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FFAALDAR, Tin. Jobn/mm. 


\4 card, See Laconicum. 
It alſo imports any Veſſel for boiling Liqu 
CALDERLA Tralicæ. 


CALDUS, for CaLipus, (Se) is frequently uſed b 
Scribonius Largus. Calella. ot 


CALEFACIENTIA, 3 05 
The Calefacientia of the Latins are the ſame with the de- 


 pailixd of the Greeks, and denote no more than hat we com- Part. Animal. That Blood, fa 


monly call warming Medicines, That the Natures and 

ties of the ſeveral Medicines, coming under this Denomination, 
may be the more thoroughly underſtood, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that there may be Heat without any external 


ance of Fire, and that it diſcovers its Preſence by numberleſs . Rage begets Warmth ; and ſolid Bodies, and all 
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CALDARIUM. — Bi . 8 


. f ghitir Parts being weaker, their Fluids muſt be leſs deniſe, 
t Baths near Ferrara in van Gt of their Parts the more lax, and conſequently 
good in Difficulty of Urine... Caftellus. 
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b very; ſoon. Ow d x is obvious, that 
"row, and weak Bodies, can never excite ſuch a 
of Heat in their aqueous Humours; becauſe the Attri- 


J le to retain the generated Heat. See Boerbaav, _— 
Val. 1. Ariftatle was well appriſed how much the Den- 


ſity or Thinneſs of the Blood, flowing in the Veſiels of Ani- 
mals, contributed to generate or produce Heat in their Bodies, 
as is obvious from the 8 Paſſage in Lib. 2. Cap. 4. de 
he, which is too auth dis 
« Juted, is cold, and conſequently cannot become hard: Bu 
<< thoſe Animals whoſe Blood abounds with a great Number o 
« groſs thick Fibres, have more of an earthy Principle in their 
« Conſtitutions, and are fierce, -wrathful, and furious, "for 


Sabſtar 
Effects; but in no Caſe more conſpicuouſly than by the Dilata- of a firm Texture, when become hot, warm more _—_ 


tion of the Air in the Thermometer, Boerhaave's Chym. 


wer 
fully than ſuch as are of a moiſt and humid Nature. 1 


2 1. The Means, then, by which Warmtbe is generated in „ the Fibres of ſuch Animals are ſolid, and of a terreftri 


ies, are the v 
produced : Where 


fame with thoſe by which apparent Fire is Nature; ſo that, | 
is Heat, there alſo is a proportionable . Heats are excited in the Blood: Hence it happens, that 


by Rage, Fermentations and preternatur; 


and correſpondent Motion and Agitation of the Parts of the ©* Bulls and Boars are of a fierce, a wrathful, and furious Diſ- 
Body faid to be hot; and, vice verſa, where there is an Agita- 4 poſition, becauſe their Blood abounds more in ſolid Fibres 


tion of the Parts, there is a proportionable Heat or Warm 
| Motion, conſidered in an abſtrat and metaphyſical Light, 
does 22 Heat, ſince a Body, moving in Yacuo, can 
never produce any ſuch Effect; ſo that Warmth muſt be origi- 
nally owing to à briſk and lively Attrition of ſuch Bodies as 
are naturally ſuſceptible of Heat, and capable of communicating 
it, Mazini Mech. Med, and Aita Eruditorum Lipſiæ, for the 
ear 1729. The Generation of Heat in Bodies, and its ſeveral 
x. are determined by three Mechanical Axioms; the 
tuſt of which is, 
Bo TO the more coupe the Matter 6. the 
erated is proportionably the greater: By the 
8 if two Bedies — wich an — Degree of Velo- 
city, the Effects produced by them will bear a direct Propor- 
tion to their reſpective Denſities, or Quantities of Matter. 
2. The greater or ſtronger the mutual Preſſure of the Parts 
of one Body upon thoſe of another is, the Heat generated is, 
ceteris paribus, proportionably the more intenſe: Thus two 
of Iron, gently and ſlowly moved upon each other, do 
q þ promice an. Bips Degree of Heat, as when the Attrition is 
r Tuxer. 8 5 N 
3. The nk Bodies are, the ſtronger their mutual Preſ- 
72 and the quicker their Motions, the greater is the 
cat 
creaſed, ſo the mutual te between the Body moved, 
and that which may be ſaid to ſuſtain the Motion, is aug- 


From theſe Conkderations we came to underfiend, why fuch 


of Heat 
ws of Me- 


human Bodies as are denſe, hard, ponderous, robuſt, accuſtom'd 
to Exerciſe, and abound with compact Humours' and Juices, 
are always found not only warmer, but alſo require a longer 


time to become cold than others; ſince ſuch Bodies, by a vi- 
r the Solids to the Fluids, render d denſe 
by Compreffion, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed not only to gene- 
kate a greater Degree of Heat, but alſo to retain it longer than 
Bodies of an oppoſte Make, or in another State. Henes alſo 
we underſtand, why the internal Parts of Carcaſs, 


* ; | | 8 


cuſſion, and con 


| deprived of 
vital ont, Wy w cold very flowly.; whereas their external. Parts of 
Vol. * * 5 4A 


<< than that of ſome other Animals,” For the Maſs of Blood 
conſiſts not only of red Globules, ſuch as come more ſtrictl 
under the Denomination of Blood, but alſo of Serum, in whi 
theſe Globules ſwim ; and the larger the Quantity of Serum is, 
the thinner and more diluted the Maſs of Blood muſt of courſe 
be, and vice verſa, On the other hand, the thinner the Blood 
is, the more faint and weak the Attrition cauſed by its Motion 
muſt be; and the weaker its Attrition' is, the ſmaller the De- 
gree of Heat generated muſt be; therefore the thinner the Maſs 
of Blood is, the fainter the Heat produced by it muſt be, and 
vice verſa. Boerhaau. Tuftitut, Med. Sect. 223. Hence the 
Reaſon is obvious, why Men of hardy robuſt Conſtitutio 
who have their Veſſels fill'd with a thick and rich Blood, 
more ſubject to burning Fever, and inflammatory Diforders, 
than thoſe of lax and weak Conſtitutions, whoſe Veſſels con- 
tain a thin and much diluted Blood. Hence alſo appears th. 
Reaſon, why Veneſection is the infallible Method 
diminiſhing the Heat of the Body ; becauſe, by leſſening the 
Quantity of the Blood, its Attrition in th# Veſſels, on — 
the Denſity of the Humours depends, is proportionably leſſen d. 
But to conſider the Method in which Heat is generated 'ati 
increaſed in the human Body, a little more accurately: Thi 


Degree Blood itſelf is a Body; the Heart alſo, and ah Artery; tre 
z. for in proportion as the Veldcity is in- Bodies; and conſequently the Heart cannot contract ith With 


ont preſſing upon the Blood, and this Preſſure S ed 

the Arteries. When a Body moves through a Cylinder, 8 
Attrition produced is little or none at all; whereas when the 
ſame Body moves from the Baſe towards the Apex of -a'conicil 
Canal, it muſt ftrike againſt its Sides: Hence ariſes a Ref 7 


ſequently an Attrition. Now the Arterj 
our Bodies are ſuch conical Canals, and conſequently 2 


Impreſſion of the Blood ; therefore an Attrition muſt — 4 


ſarily be produced; and by Natural Philoſ 
that where there is Attrition, there A m 
there can be no Heat in the human Body, but what i produ- 
the Circulation of the Fluids ; and Whet dis Civeulation/k 
d, the Heat is af 'courſe deftyoy's. — 

in a human Body, are moſt properly eſtiuanted 


we are taught; 


i 
Pulſe 3 


hl 


Hearty fo that 


"* 
_—— 
2 


CAI. 


Pulſe ; ſince the beſt Pulſe denotes an equable Heat diffuſed 
| thro” all. che Body; .whereas.the Pulle, 
or diminiſh'd, indicates-a 

tion of Heat, Boerbaav. Inftit. Med. Set. 220. and 968. 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, the Arterial Blood of the 
Brain is the coldeſt of any; fince, in the Arteries of the Brain, 
the Syſtole and Diaſtole are very faint and languid, becauſe, upon 
their entering the Cranium, loſe their muſcular Coat. 
This Obſervation, for the ſame on, holds true with regard 
to the Blood in the Bones. The muſcular Coat of the Arteries 
produces a proportional Preſſure of the Parts of the Blood 
on each other: Hence ariſes Attritian, and this Attrition 
„or being diminiſh'd, the Heat 2 ceaſes, or is 
ir d. From theſe Circumſtances we are able to ac- 
count ſor the arterial Blood being hotter than the venous Blood, 
ſince, in the Arteries, the Blood is always carried from wider 
into narrower Parts, where the Reſiſtance, the Preſſure, the 
— and conſ . 

in the Veins, the Blood is carried from narrower into wider 
Parts, where the Reſiſtance, the Preſſure, the Attrition, and 


conſequently the Heat, are diminiſh'd. The Reafon why ſome 


Men, otherwiſe in a good State of Health, who faint away 
upon ſecing Phlebotomy perform'd, firſt become cold at the 
—. is, becauſe in theſe Parts the Humours firſt begin 
to ſtop. Since, then, all the Heat in a human Body is pro- 
by the Motion of the Fluids, and fince the Exceſs of 

cat bears a joint Proportion to the Attrition of the moving 
Fluids with themſelves, and with the Veſlels in which*they 
flow, it is hence obvious, that whatever increaſes the Velocity 
of their circulatory Motion, muſt of courſe augment the Heat 


of the Body; ſo that, by Motion or Exerciſe alone,? Dir . 
© ein 
H 


precs of Heat are not only increaſed in a human Body, but 
Running, or any other kind of Exerciſe. The Re 
Hippocrates, in the fifteenth Aphoriſm of his firſt Se 
ſerts, that in Winter, and the Spring, the Belly is naturally 
hotter than at other Seaſons, is, becauſe at theſe Times the 
Blood flows thro? Veſſels braced up, and render'd narrow, by 
the Influence of the external Cold; for, if the ſame Quantity 
of any Liquid is to move thro* a Veſſel or Canal narrower by 
one alf the Veſſel it formerly moved in, it will flow 
quicker by one half than it did in the other: Hence its Attri- 
tion, and conſequently its Heat, muſt be increaſed. The 
4e Circulation of the Blood, according to Hoffman, in Med. 
Rat. 51 « js the immediate and productive of Heat in 
© the human Body ; and all Sub which increaſe this 
« Circulation, produce correſpondent Degrees of Heat in it; 
«<\ whereas ſuch Subſtances as retard its Motion, of courſe pro- 
« portionably impair the Heat.” From what has been faid, 
it is obvious, that under the Denomination of heating Medi- 


a Proportion to the Velocity of that Motion, Rope 


wh 
, 


eines, all ſuch are to be rank'd, as increaſe the Velocity of the 


Circulation, and produce a greater Preſſure of the Veſſels upon 
the Fluids; ſince upon this Circumſtance depends the Denſi 
of the Humours, which, as it is the principal Cauſe, ſo may it 
alſo prove the Effect of an increaſed of Heat. Among 
the Medicines of this Kind, we may reckon, 

I. Stimulating Subſtances, among which are the Four 
ter hot of Aniſe, Caraway, Cumin, and Fennel ; 
Four lefſer hot Secds of Biſhops-weed, Stone-parſley, 
Smallage, and wild Carrot ; and the Four hot Ointments, 
which are the Ointment 4 Mar ſbiallows, that of Agrippa, that 
call'd the Ungaentum Aregon, and the Unguentum Martia- 


** To this Claſs alſo belong Aſtringents, and ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as block up the Pores N — ſuch as moderate 


Cold, a heavy Air, cold Water, tight ths, or thick Bed- 

Cloaths. 

3. Among ſuch Things as increaſe the Heat of the human 
, we may alſo reckon Muſcular Motion, and principally 


In the laſt Place, to this Claſs belongs external Heat, whe- 
ther occaſioned by the Fire, or the Air ; to which we may alſo 
refer the warm Atmoſphere immediately ſurrounding the 
itſelf, when ſhut up from a Communicaton with the neighbour- 


28 if hot, by all ſaline Subſtances, and by auſtere 
10 e The B ; 


' *tis to be obſerv'd, that a dry Heat is more pro- 
ing Warmth in the Conſtitution, than a moiſt 
Senſation of Heat, 


. 
z ſince the latter, at firſt, excites the 


3 
2old proceeds, by relaxing the Veſſels, diminiſhing their Re- 


** 7 l 
< * - 


. 


Increaſe or Diminu---he 


King David, in the ircumſtances. *& 
twelft 


ently the Heat, are increaſed ; whereas, 


% decay'd Str 


he Juices is either to be 


augments the Cauſe from which the Senſe of 


n 
to be made upon the Fluids. In this Senſe we are to underſtand 
thefixteenth A 


erte, dat. a | of hort dubſtances is arti 
„ with Tenderneſi the Fleſh, and Weakneſs of the 


«© Nerves.” 


Old Perſons, and People of wither'd and rigid Conſtĩ · 
tutions, ſeem N Bro td OE! | 


in conſ of the Relaxation to be expected from a moi 
Heat, the kene of the lande thro their capi 
Veſſels, are render'd more free and open. 


no Rl ates by Korn ic ute of pe 


h Epiſtle of his Book, among the Fomentations 
which afford the moſt kindly Warmth, reckons a young Puppy, 
or a little Boy, laid in the Boſom of an old Man ; and imme- 
diately ſubjoins theſe Words: “ Thus,“ fays he, ©* when 
«© David was ſeventy Years of Age, and his native Heat fo 
© much exhauſted, that he could not become warm by any 
* other Means, he, by the Advice of his Phyſicians, got Abt» 
&«. hagh, the lovely-Shunamite, to in his Arms, that the 
of his Stomach might be reſtored by the 
« kindly Warmth imparted by the blooming ady.” 

When the Parts are refrigerated by the external Air, provided 
are not become quite rigid by the Exceſs of the Cold, and 


they are 
the Blood is ſtill capable of circulating, they are reſtored to their 


former Vigour, by being firſt immerſed in cold Water, and 
afterwards beſprinkled with itz upon which they begin gra- 
dually to aſſume a genial Warmth. Levini Lemnii acculta > ol 
ture Mixgcula, L. 4. C. 20. Ht 
From has been faid it is 8 heating M 
es * ot only proper, but neceſſary, where thin dilug 
0 are to be inſpiſſated; where the ſolid Parts, become 
d, are to be rendered tenſe 3 and where the Circulation of 
promoted when ſtopt, or accelerated 
when too faint and id, the Pulſe of the Patient, in 
mean time, directi e Phyſician how far to carry on 
Defign : So that heating Medicines, ſkilfully apply'd, muſt be 
adapted to what we call cold Conſtitutions ; to ſuch as abound 
with a recrementitious Mucus, to ſuch as are too much relaxed 
to the Leucophlegmatic, and conſequently to ſuch as are aMiQ. 
ed with cedematous Tumors. But they who practiſe Phyſic 
ought to take due Care, that heating Medicines be exhibited 
gradually ; and that the Body be not warm'd by their Influence 
all on a ſudden, leſt, by that means, the Fluids, ſtagnating in 
the flaccid Veſſels, ſhould be too haſtily driven into the capil- 
Veſſels, and there form the moſt dangerous Obhſtructions. 
A „ for Inſtance, who, by being long accuſtomed to a 
ſedentary Life, and a want of due muſcular Motion, is become 
pale, and has acquired a flaccid State of all his Fibres, when, 
all on a ſudden, he uſes any violent Motion, or takes 
Doſes of intenſly hot Medicines of the more ſtimulating and 
acrid Kind, he immediately begins to breathe with Difficulty, 
and dread a Suffocation, in conſequence of the Humours movi 
too violently through the Veſſels, as yet too lax, and anable W 


make a mutual Reſiſtance to the Impetus of the Fluids, which 


of courſe ruſh into the capillary Veſſels, and diſtend them ſome- 
times to ſuch a Degree as to burſt them, and occafion a Diſ- 
charge of their Contents. Accidents of this Nature happen not 
only in cachochymic Habits, which abound with acrid 


viſcid Humours, but alſo in plethoric Conſtitutions, where 


the Juices are good, but move in too flow and languid a man- 
ner. Beerhaav. Aph. 118. But as a temperate Heat is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of Life and Health, ſo, as 
we are told by Ho 
increaſed beyond its due „an irreparable Loſs of the 
finer Fluids is ſuſtained; and all thoſe Diſorders brought on, 
which draw their Origins from the Juices being too much in- 
ſpiſſated, or rendered acrid by the Diſſipation of their diluting, 
balſamic, and aqueous Parts. According to Hoffman, in Mz: 
Rat, Sy. Heat generates Salts in the Juices of Animals 
* for which Reaſon, when the Heat is increaſed, as ha 
% Fevers, the Urine contains a larger Quantity of Salts, and 
of a deeper Colour; whereas the more moderate the Heat of 


the Body is, which is generally the Caſe with thoſe habitu- _ 


«© ated to a Life of Eaſe and Temperance ; the fainter the Co- 
% Jour of the Urine is, and the ſmaller Quantity of Salts it con- 
6% tains;” From this ren, we learn, that a Change in the 
rine is another Sign of the Heat 
being increaſed or diminiſh'd; by Pitch, as well 
the State of the Pulſe, the PhyficiaPought' to be directed in 
of heating Medicines. From what has been faid, it 
ious, that the ſe of hot Subſtances is prejudicial in rigi 
ies, where the Juices move quickly, and with a conſide 
3 and conſequently, that they muſt abſolute! 
abſtain'd from in feveriſh Heats, and acute inflammatory 
ing to , in the Treatiſe laſt qu 
«6 Hot Subſtances, and ſuch as agitate the Blood too. violent! 
tc eafily convert a mild Humour into a Poiſon, and a mild 
order into one of the malignant Kind.“ e alfo 
--- «6 


— 


„ in his Med. Rat. 8yf, if this Heat is 


—_ WC 


c«c 22 
- thei "en and aperine ities, 
< leſt, ſtructed Menſes. Beſides, when uſed as an 

«© cut pour-batha, not only exeite the Menſes 

| ts, 1 3 * » an Ounce exp - uice 
Motion, the | eee ber, F of th Pore of 
 Hippecr f Worms, an empty Stoma of : u 
they who — — ught the Flowers appropriated and 
Heat. | ted to provoke the Menſes. Theſe Flowers bruiſed with 
> rr 
cient! „ to iſcuſſion of Tumors. f . 
7 as. nap ſays Paulli, ** by a Man of Candor, that Warts were extit> 
elaſtic Force, f «pared by the Juire of freſd-guhored Ma flowers : But 
Circulation of the the Practice of anointing the Warts three different times up- 
an Exceſs of this © on three Fridays, is too ſuperſtitious to deſerve the Counte- 
Truth confirm „ nance of a Perſon of Senſe ; for they muſt be anointed with 
be, D mm — 46 n A png 
much exhauſted Blood muſt, of cou count o in ex t 
Matter allotted by Nature for the Reparation and Nouriſhment is by ſome called Yerrucaria. - ng to. Meiſe, the 
of the Solids. incomparable Boerhaave, after ing re- Flowers reduc'd to a Powder, cure the 'Tooth-ach, if laid upon 


L 


Experiments by means of Fahrenheit's Mercurial a little Cotton, and apply d to the Part affected. 
2 WA The Women have «a Cuſtom of | churning the 
the human Body could endure or breathe in, affirms, that the Flowers with. their freſh Butter, in order to give it a grateful 
ital Heat in amounts to ninety-two Degrees; whereas Colour. Mori ſen informs us, that the Leaves of the 
Children it often amounts to Hinety-four ; that a Man is Herb are ſaid to be hot, and to contain a certain heating Agri- 
always hotter than that Portion of the Atmoſphere which ſur- mony, which yet does not exert itſelf at firſt, . on account of 
the Moiſture with which it is join'd. For this Reaſon they are 


than ſaid to render the Body ſoluble, if uſed as other Pot- 

of irculation, and Dea Hence we ma y conjecture, that the Uſe of the Mari- 
\ firſt diſcover d by a Depravation of the 2 in Food is proper for ſuch as haze any ſcorbutic 

Head and Lungs. He alſo affirms, that no one can live in aint in their Conſtitutions. According to Paulli, Comera- 

an Air which has ninety Degrees of Heat; but that all Animals rius preſcribes the Seeds of the Marigold againſt Worms, and 
| hitherto known die very quickly in it. Boerh. Chym affirms, that for anſwering that Intention, they are equal to 


Sorrel, Purſlain, and Plantain, which are ſaid to be 
againſt all Worms whatever. Vinegar of Marigold- 

is recommended as an Antidote again — ed 
Phyſician takes ſome Ounces of it before he attends Patients 
labouring under that Diſtemper. Wich this View it is alſo ap- 


' CALENDULA. A Plant uſually thus diftinguilh'd. thoſe of 


anf. 268 Caltha flare | 2 J. B. & 


25. Hit. Oxon. a, A Calthe vngerie, C- B 275: y'd to the Wriſt, the Temples, and the Malts, It is cv 
» Boerh. 113. anthemnm tain, common Wine-vinegar alone produces ſame 
$96 AEN MARIGOLD. 


o Marigold is thick, whitiſh, and ſucculent, 
branch'd, and dying as 2 "8 has _—_— 
Leaves are pre i juicy, of a 
A Ea 1 art next the 

what clammy in handling; the Stalks grow a Foot 
igh, beſet with ſmaller Leaves, The Flowers grow 
at the End of the Stalks, conſiſting of a Border of yellow 
ſet about a middle Thrum, of dark-reddiſh fiſtular Floſ- 


| 
| 


95 
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culi ; of a , ſomewhat reſinous, Smell, ſtanding in green, 
ſcaly Cal range clammy in feeling. The Seed is pretty in Diſpen torium Pharma- 
crooked, of a browniſh Colour. Millers Bot. Of ceuticum Ratiſbenenſe, is prepared by boiling 12 Ma- 
Dt che Caltha, or Calmdula, there are ſeveral Species ; but rigold-flowets/ with new and unſalted Butter. Syr upus 
the moſt noted for Medicinal V irtues is that mentioned above. Calendule is, by Quercetan, in his Pharmacoparia Dagmati- 


This Plant is frequently found in the Gardens, and is of ſo corum reflinte, recommended as » 8 ific againlt all paralytic 
which tis once ſown. It begins to flower in the Month of  CaLzwouLa anvancte, | | vgs 


Mey, and continues to produce Flowers through pll the Sum- = five Galle, Cod. Med. 25. - Calindula miner r- 


mer Months; from which Circumſtance ſome imagine i ; Flor, Jen. 138. Caltha aruemſu, C. B. Pin. 
receiv'd the Names Calendula, and Flos om ; | 27 - Raii 38. Tourn. Inft. 499. Elem.. Bot. 
call it Solſequia, or Selſequium, and Sponſa Solis z becauſe its Herb. Par. x82, Vaill. Bot. Pat. 26. Buerh. Ind. —4 


olſeq onſ 
Flower opens at the Riſing, and ſhuts at the Setting, of the Oxon. 3. 14- Mart. Hiſt: 2. 135, Caltha minima, I. B. 
| w Gal Calenduls —_— Chab. 359- % 


Sun. | K 
According ing to Rruyerinus, this Herb is frequently prepared in arvenſic, 
es, when firſt appearing, are made an In- with 


rothe; its | | | E 510.1 
ee Flowers are only uſed in the Shops, . hes Learn are Aioking, pirges and give a faint Tincture of 


of Ale z and, Some prefer 
relefiones, have had uncom- Juice is given 
Phyfi- of it with a Dram of the Powder of -Earth-worms, which has 
— imbibed, a little before, ſome Drops of Spirit af Sal Ammoniac, 
eyer, The Infuſion of the Leaves and re of Marigold. is taken 
be taken in from three Ouners to fix ; the Extract, and the Conſerve, from 
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„ For Corn put ſome Leaves between the Corn 
Tha, Aut Tong A. not ſorbear Walking. Martyn's 


Tourne ert. | FE ” 
88 PALUsTRIs Populage, Offic. Raii Synop. 3. 
272. Dill. Cat. Gif. 52, Elem. Bot. 237. 1 4 flore ma- 
jore, Tourn. Inſt. 253. Boerh. Ind. A. 298. Caltha paluſtris, 
B. 3. 470. Chab. 485, Raii Hiſt. 1. 700. Merc, Bot. 1. 25. 
Fre. bal 10. Calths paluftris major, Ger. 670. Emac. w_ 
Mer. Pin s Caltha paluſtris vulgaris , COMMO 


I ALENTURE. | A ſort of Fever, attended with a ſudden 
Delirium, which is common. to Sailors in warm Climates, eſpe- 
cially upon paſſing the Line. | 


The following Caſe will give an Idea of the Diſtemper, and 


| ſual Method of treating it. 
a 4 171 693. I was ld, about Four in the Morning, to 
ſee a Sailor on board the Albemarle Man of War in the Bay of 


[ in a violent Calenture. He was between thii'7 and 
22 of Age, pretty tall, but thin, and had not much 
about his Bones. n Iſaw him firſt, I found him in 


e Hands of three or four of his Comrades, who were hardly 
210 to manage him, becauſe of his 8 ings, and conſtant 
Endeavours to get from them. I obſerved, he very often cried 
out, He would go into the green Fields: His Looks were as 
furious and wild as thoſe of a Lion; and, every-now-and- 
then, he would heartily curſe thoſe that held him. The firſt 
Thing 1 did was to examine his Pulſe : I felt, *tis true, a diſor- 
| derly Motion of the Blood in the Artery, and a burning fiery 
Heat all over his Habit of Body ; but could perceive no Diſtin- 
Rion or Vibration of Pulſe at all. The Surgeon of the Ship, a 

experienced Man in that way, had, before I came, at- 
tempted to bleed him ; but tho the Vein of the Arm was fairly 
open'd, yet could he not procure an Ounce of Blood from 
thence. Upon that I order d him to open the Frontal Vein, 
which ſucceeded no better, for that ſoon ſtopp'd too. This 
put me upon trying, a third time, what E the Opening 
the Jugular Vein might have: From this Vein, tho our Orifice 
was pretty large, we had about two Ounces of florid thick 
Blood, and then it quite ſtopp'd there too. I was, I muſt con- 
feſs, not a little ſurpriſed at this; and order'd the Surgeon to 
unbind his Arm, and try whether he could make him bleed 
in at that Orifice, which I remember he did in a ſmall Quan- 
tity, and then ſtopp'd as before, However, having three Ori- 
fices open at that time, we drew Blood ſometimes from one, 
and ſometimes the other, where we ſaw it run molt freely. 
After ſeveral Eſſays of this Kind, I always obſerved, as the Veſ- 
ſels emptied, he bled more freely, and as faſt as I deſired. Not 
Jong after this, (for he bled well enough now) I obſerved his 
Strugglings were not fo ſtrong, his Ravings, and Crying after 
green Fields, left off, his wild Looks much- abated, and not 
only his Pulſe had recuver'd its due and regular Vibrations, but 
his Heats were moderated too, and the Fury of his Spirits laid 
to that degree, that be, that juſt now was as furious as a Lion, 
was grown ſo tame, that one Man was able eaſily to m 
him as he pleaſed, In this half Hour, as near as we cou 
ueſs, we took from him about fifty Ounces of Blood from the 
} 9 Orifices' mention'd, By this time I thought we had 
enough; ſo I order'd him to his Hammack, as ſoon as we had 
ſecured the Oriſices from bleeding again, and directed the Sur- 
to give him an Ounce of Diacodium in a Draught of Bar- 
ey-water, as he went into it. Upon this he ſlept till about 
don, when he awaked with no other Complaint but of 
Weakneſs from his Loſs of Blood, and a Soreneſs'all over his 
Body, occaſiovn'd, I preſume, from his violent Convulſions, 
and Endeavour to get looſ e. 
It is very probable, that when they are ſalz'd with this vio- 
lent Heat and: Diſorder, which, for the moſt part, happens in 
the Night, they ſtcal privately over-board into the Sea; imagin- 
ing they are gd ' green Take 
the Reaſon we ſee ſo ſew z tho? I have heard fr ly in the 
Mediterranean, in Summer-time, and 'very: bot Weather, of 
Seamen loſt in the Night, Which the Sailors took for granted 
were go off, upon ſuch- like Occaſions, unobſerved. And 1 
remember well, this Perſum was actually going over-board, 
| when one of: Brethren, who ſuſpeQed ien, as he told 
me, caught bold of him juſt as he was going to leap: off, call'd 
Help, and ſecured him br this Accidents |. And laftly, 
\Calentures happen oftener by“ ight chan by Day, becauſe our 


ide are molt doſely ſhut up and are leſs airy than 
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ume. 
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ing into the green Fields: And this I take to be 


A 


5 * The "_'- © Di . 2 tins) i _ Dr. 85 wa 8 5 
+ Reſt ſhould A encouraged. — wich White- 
wine, is a proper Drink. All Malt-liquors and Splritu are pre- 


judicial, In general, 'a flender Jquid'Dict is the moſt conve- 
nient. * 4 6.46 $A 221 ve" | * 

The firſt Step to be taken in the Cure is to bleed the Patient. 
It not unfrequeritly happens in this Caſe, that the Veſlels are ſo 
full, and the Juices fo viſcid, that ſeveral Veſſels muſt be open d 
to obtain the deſired Quantity of Blood; for which RT 
Orifice ſhould be made pretty large. The Jugular Vein is here 
thought preferable to thoſe of the Arm. e 

Eight or ten Hours after Bleeding, an Emetic may be exhi- 
bited;; and at Night a large Epiſpaſſic ſhould be app ed to the 
Neck. The 2 may be repeated as often as there appea 
to be Occaſion. ' A Paregoric ſhould be giyen at Night, When 
the Patient goes to Reſt. r „ 


© When the Diſlemper is pretty well abated, give lenient 
Cathartics 44 @ 5 ai 


Take of the beſt Sena-leaves, two Drams and an half; of 
Rhubarb, cut down, half a Dram; of Salt of Tartar, 
half a Scruple ; cf Coriander- ſeeds bruiſed, one Scruple t 
Infuſe all in a ſufficient Quantity of Spring-water., To 
every two Ounces and a half of the drain Liquor, add 
of — Syrup of Roſes, ſix Drams; 8 
thorn, two Drams; of Spiritus Nitri Dulcis, and Sal 
Volatile Oleoſum, each thirty Drops: Make up into a 
Draught, to be uſed in ConjunRion with a proper Regi- 
men, and repeated twice or thrice as Circumſtances tequire. 


Gentle Diaphoretics may alſo be of Uſe; and the Cure ma 
be completed with the Cortex. This is the common Method of 
curing a Calenture at Sea. 2 

I have been the leſs copious upon the Subject of a Calenture, 
becauſe it is a Diſtemper I have never ſeen, nor could I ever 

et any authentic Account of it from Gentlemen of the Pro- 
F-Gion who have been at Sea. Some of the Surgeons who at- 
tended the laſt Expedition into the ſi- Indies, allure me, that 
they never met with any Diſtemper attended wich the Symptoms 


rup of Bucks 


attributed to a Calenture ; and that they believe nothing is meant 


by it but a violent Fever, attended with a ſudden Delirium. 
- CALERUTH is an Indication of a Deſire to the firſt Per- 
; as when any Thing has a Deſire to return tv the firſt 
atter from which it proceeded. Ruland. John ſon. "16h 
*CALESIAM, H. M. Arbor bacciſera racemoſa, vitis flori- 
bus, Acinis oblongis 1 monopyrenis, | : 
It is a very tall and beautiful Tree: The Wood is of a dark- 
purple Colour, ſmooth, and flexible ; the Flowers grow in 
Cluſters, at the Ends of the Boughs, very like the Flowers of 
Vines, and are ſucceeded by Berries in Cluſters, like Grapes or 
Currants, which are of a round oblong Figure, flattiſh, 'green, 
"cover'd with a thin Rind, and full of a ſucculent and inſipid 
Pulp, inclofing a green, oblong, flattiſh Stone, within which i 
a white, and almoſt inſipid, Kernel. Befidgs the genuine Fruit, 
which ſucceeds the Flowers, there is another Sort, which grows 
to the Trunk and Branches, and is larger than the genuine, 
wrinkled, Kidney-ſhaped, cover'd with a watery-grecn Rind, 
and conſiſting of a green, denſe, and humid Pulp, within which 
is ſometimes found a ſmall reddiſh Worm. This Baſtard- fruit, 
as Ray remarks, is no other than Galls or Tumors, excited by 
the Bites of InſeQts, to be a Receptacle for their Eggs, and 
Nouriſhment for their Brood. * | Ry 
It grows every-where in Malabar, bears Fruit once a Year, 
and is fruitful from ten Years Standing to fifty and upwards ; 
Of the Wood they make Sheaths for Knives and Swords. 
The Bark pulveriz'd, and made into an Ointment with 
Butter, cures the Spaſmus Cy nicus, and Convulſions excited b 
great Wounds ; and alſo heals malignant Ulcers, and mitigates 
the Pains of the Gout. The Juice vf the Bark cures Aphthæ ; 
and, taken inwardly, is a Remedy for the Dyſentery. The 
Bark of this Tree, with that of the Codampull;, reduced into 
a Powder, purges the Belly, and carries off pituitous and atra- 
bilious Humours. Half a Tea-cup-full of the Decoction of the 
Leaves and Bark, in Water, is uſually given ꝙ Women juſt 
before their Labour, in order to promote an eaſy Delivery. 
Rain Hift. Pint. pans r 
_ CALI, Pot. am. Naland un. 
« -CALICHAPA.,* The true white 7 7 75 3% 2gny 
' » CALIDARIUM. The Name by which Cefar, EGB. z. 
Cap. 4. calls that Part of the intient Buths which the Grell, 
named 7verd[veny (Pyriaterium); or vabrauror (Hypocadfittm ), 
Se Barnum r tee 
CALIDRIS Ballonii, l French, Chevalier,” R Wa 
ter-fowl, of che Bigneſs of à Pigeon, well feather'd, with's 


ng red Bill, blackiſh towards the upper! Part; its Head, Nec 
Wings, and Tail e irs Belly white, # 
hers Aon, 1 its Bod 


y is high-mounted,” and its Walk Witt” bey 
call it the Chiueles, 2 it wete n a Hor. they 
It lives about Meadows, Pools, and Rivulets: Its Fleſh is ver 
delicious, and of a good Smell. Tbere are ſeveral Sorts i 
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terpreters wrongly read the 


drouandus and n take for the Whati 


for Circumlition, or or Anointing 
r call the Appbcation of ho Benet 23 adorn 


GAL 


hem, which differ in Colour: They contain much volaile Salty 
ſomewhat exalted. 
CT gen and C Loney 


ALIDUM, Yeoudy, hot. See CALEFACIANTIA. ” 

CALIETA; Calirtte. * Fungi on the Juniper: A 
ſhrub. .- Paracelſus de [Aeris * 

CALIGO, in a Medicinal Seaſe, in an Obrenebration of 


the Eyes. See Acht vs and AMA UROSIS. | +; 


CALIN-: A kind of Metal, like Lead and Tin, | 


by the Chineſe; of which they make ſeveral; forts of Utenſil 
in Japan ä and Siam ; they even cover their 
He v wich them. We often: ſee Cheſts. for. Tea made of 


bay mT — em preg Da 


r See — "IF 


 CALLAON, A ;; The Gib el a Cock, which, as 
well as the Comb: Galen, Lib. 3. a Fac. Cap. 24> ſays is a 
fort of, Food, which can neit be commended nor. comm: 
demn d. 13 2 

CALLAF. A dow: Thrubby. Tree, of lech Wood, 
Leaves ſomewhat reſemliling thoſe. of the Cherry tree, ſerrated 
at the Edges, and growing out from the Extremities of the 


Branches, which are ſtrait without Joints, flexible, and 22 | 


yellowiſh Colour. The Flowets, which: are produced beef 
the Leaves, come forth, very thick in December, 


al Di 
ſtances; and are a SENS 


whitiſh Yellow, or true Glow and of 
I has a Place in the Gardens of the Nobility „on account of 
its incomparable ; and is culti with t Care 


Fragrancy 

by the Peaſants, for the Profit which they make of its — 

They prepare an excellent Water of the Flowers, 2 
at Damaſcus,, which is of ſo ſtrengthening a Virtue, 
have none, that I know of, to be compared with it ; for, by 
the extraordinary Sweetneſs of its Smell, it wonderfully relieves 
Perſons under a Lipothymy. The Meors uſe this Water, both 
internally and externally, in burning and in peſtilential Fevers: 
It refrigerates and moiſtens. They make an Oil alſo. of the 
Flowers, which is ſerviceable to many e 

This Plant, I am perſuaded, was not rightly known to the 
Arabian Authors, no not to Avicenna Hantel, tho? he often 
mentions it, much leſs to his Interpreters, who render the 
Words Callaf, Dechen el Callas, by the Willow, the Water 
the Willow, and the Oil of the Willow ; for the Callaf is 
far from being a Willow, tho' it be very like the low broad- 
leaved —— on which Account I once took it for a Wil- 
low, that are quite diſtinct Plants, differing in Name, Fi- 
gure, and Virtues, Firſt, their Names among the Arabian, 
are none ; 4-4 one is called Callaf 1 71 other, _- 
is the Willow, Saſſaf, not Sa ſſas, or Sa/af, as Avicenna"s In- 

os War, The * alſo of different 

ualities; for one has a ſweet Smell, other none at all. 

e Callaf is uſed b * in Fevers; but they make no 
Uſe at 1 of the Wilk W. Hence it is plain, that the Callaf, 
or Ban, is not truly a Willow; however, ſince. it has a great 


'A Floweny with the gon — Willow, both in Leaves and 


wers, it 12 5 not much, if you call it the Aromatic Wil . 
roſper Alpinus, Rerum t. Lib. 3 2 . 

IAS,. zaaaagies, A kind of Sea which 4b 
others for a 
different Kind, of which they give no Deſcription. Coftellus. 

CALLECAMENON. — — Rulgndus. 

CALLENA. A Kind of Sal Rulandus. 
_ CALTIA. A Name in Die Fe ade for the ANTHEMIs, 
which. ſee. | 

CALLIBLEPHARON, xeaMBripeger, from xdanc, 
Beauty, and ggf, an Eye-lid. A Medicine appropriated 
to the Eye-lids. As the Eye-lids are ſubject to be deform'd 
ſeveral Ways, ſo there muſt be various Kinds of Calliblephara; 
for the Hairs may increaſe too faſt, or fall off, or be of an 
ill Colour, or be rang'd in a diſorderly manner. An n Excref 


PALL 


cence of Hair. is from a Redundance of Humour, their fall- 


ing is nly owing to an acrimonious Humour, their 
hiteneſs to a pituitous Humour, their Redneſs to a Hu- 
mour of a like Colour. Calliblephara therefore-muſt conſiſt, in 


a great meaſure, of ſuch Medicines as are n | 


and conſume the Humour which 2 the Hair 
Armenius Lapis, Terra Ampelitis, Soot 


dicines, which are endu'd with an acrimonious and 


Quality. Marcellus, the of - Dioſcarides hp > 
that the Greeks calle} both the Medicines 7 the Diſcaſes 


of N Eye-lids, and ſuch. BY contributed 

and 'Gracefulneſs, common Name * Calkblephara, 
which, for that A was by Pliny varioully applied, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Exigencies, to to the different Remedies 
which ſerve for Glutinating, for for adorning, 
of the. Eye-lids. ppp 0d 


v* CALLOSUM 


of Frankincenſe, 25 
burnt Antimony and Lead, Squama ris, and ſuch- like Me- 
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{CALL Sce : 
e 23 
e e 
1 Wund 15. * the Ait Eqguinngula, or . 

„ alien from A, 
the 1.5 a . A 2 called lf ede 28 
tar- 
rl N we It Tons 


. in ene- E 
oF by, him Hax anna, 
2 a grom. Diſeaſes ang 4 a, Coll Selben of white Phlegm 


See, PACHYS, -.... 
„rie 125 e 
and gvAn,.a ak ET * 4 7 88 otherwiſe A 
Trichomants. 1. The. Hippocrates in the ſeventh 


rte e 15 FIR 
and heiß, Hair; A Name for Adiantum, or . 
CALLO ONE, aN, from N er Beau pe- 
. | V. the Phraſe 120 1 Bir 44 a- 
uebius, by poet by 


ments Ln; and ua 
ire, ere 

"CaLLOPINK MUS. eren, 68 , Ray, 
and d, Countenance AgeR, Soy Ob, 5 


makes 4 Show, 3 Lir, ops 4 fo. | _— 
2 
CALLOSIT 1 op ene bee 


ORPUS. . 


ros, 
A. e e e d 
. See CxnnpRUM, / | : 
ALLUS, , Se, 


* ba, ſignif in in general 
Cutaneous, Carneous, or o Hardneſs, whether nl uy 
or preternatural ; 2 frequently it means the Callu ge- 


nerated about the Edges Fracture. Calli, T#g», in ſev 
ral Places of Galen, „ the Nodes in che Gout, Gol 


2 and Callus, TVA®915 and Tye, are, in a ſpecial Senft 
ken 1 Eye-lids, in Gol Lib. 7 uy C. A. §. Lit. 
Scribonius 2 a. 36.U . For the Lands 


— in the Soles 7 Feet, or Pa ms of 2 

ee CIAvus. Callus has alſo a particular Significatio | 

which it means the Calloſam Corpus of the Brain. | 
Paracelſus, de Ulceribus, gives the Name of —_— to an a 

Abſceſs, or Vicer, that owes its Original to an acrimonious 

and arſenical nutritious Juice, which excites a vehement Jtch- 


CALM ET. Antimony. Rulonds 
CALOCATAN Os, + Gaulih Name in Abele 
Empiricus, Cap. 20. for the Wild-po 
ALOCHIERNI Carduw Cen de, J. . Kahl 
& Cnico ſylveſiri fimilis, C | 
Species of A lis, and is 


It ſeems to be only a As 
very common in Greece and Candy. It was called Arrattylis from 
4a7zax1c, a Spindle, becauſe the Women formerly uſed them 
for Spindles, and even. to this Da 12 Greek Women about 
Conſlantinople make Spindles of t as Mr. Lovell relates ; 
for in theſe Parts it grows to a Man's Height and when itis 
come to Maturity, the Leaves fall off, and the Stalk grows dry 
and rigid, The fame Gentleman afures us, that rf is of a 
. — Species from the common downy 2 which 
alſo grows cat Plenty in the 1 — 9 Rai . 5 lau, 

CALOMELANOS TURM 

This is a Name given by e to a certain _ 
Medicine which he frequently. preſcrib'd i in his Pr F 
is prepar'd in ene = 


Take- of Mercurius Dulcis, one 28 and 4 — 
mony impregnated. with * or of Reſin of Jalap, 
balf a rhe" 3 al . Powder, 725 Gun 

orm into wi a Mucilage um 
Tage, Etmul. L. 2. 146. | 


MELAS, n, from * 

e its Colour and V {as goal, and gh of 

pounded with Sulphur, and reed e. a_ black * 

lancard. ; 
But CaLoMeLAs, of Calomelanos in the coli Ac- 

ceptation is Marry * fix * nt Wir 

cui. | 
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ration is alſo called 
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CALONIA, re. A Sort of Myrrk. Culonian Myrrb, 
(aan t/a) with Oil of Roſes, is adviſed in Suffumiga- | 
| fer Inſtance, ſome Pare of Animals, ſuch as the Bones, Ho 

and Hoofs, are, in the Diſtillation of Waters, 3 in the 


tions for the Uterus, in Hipparrater wept yu. pu. 
CALOR, ey See CALEFACIENTIA. oO 
 CALTHA, CAUTHULA: The e Cartvbvta, 


which ſee, 8 q: 
CALVA,, CAL (SHS. "The a WY Lao, we 


CALVATA. The ſame as PHaLacRaA, which ire, © 10 
CALUF 2 CALUFR, CA N - Indian Gil. 
ohn ſon. 8 e A 
Kurfifs CALVITIUM, nnr 
uad aft pions,” aaf. - Baldneſs,” or a want of Hair, 
rticularly on the Sinciput. Galen, Lib, x, l C. M. J. L. 
ap. 2. ſays, that the . es, Ophigffs, and Tima, 
oceed from a Corruption of the natritions Hamour, but the 
lvities from a Defect of Humour. CHs. 
See ALoeEcia and PIII. ard: ages. books 
CALUMENON, aH, xan46uerer, called. Gulen, 


— 


in his Comment on theſe Words of | Hippocrates,” dr Rut. Vi. 


in Morb. Acut, d d NN xantbuery e, << the Drink 
« called Oxymel,”” ſays, that when . adds aαιιlͤ, 
« called, or Ne, © to be called, to a Name, be in- 
tends to ſignify ſometimes, that ſuch an . is far from 
being uſed by all the Greeks, ſometimes that it is improper, 
and ſometimes that it denotes ſome artificial Thing : But (as 
he goes on) we cannot imagine; that he meant, that the Word 
Oxymel denoted ſomething artificial; therefore: he ' condemn'd 
the Word as improper, or taxes it as not ſufficiently receiv'd 
in Uſe. And perhaps he condemn'd the Word as importing, 
that the Medicine conſiſted only of Vinegar and Honey; or 
implying a Difference in Honey, as if one ſhould fay, that 
ſome Sorts of Honey were ſour. ab n 
— oo Cryſtal Rulundur. Foh on. ö 

What the Latins call Calx, is by the Greeks term'd vt rarbꝰ-, 
or «vie, and, by the Engliſh, Lime. This Word, among Apo 
thecaries, Chymiſts, and Phyſicians, denotes whatever is ſub- 
jected to a certain Operation called Calcination, or chymical 
3 That the Nature of what we call a Calr or Lime 

the better underſtood, this Operation muſt be previouſly 


ma 
ö explain'; All folid Bodies, then, are the Obſects of Calcina- 
tion; and the Effect of the 


Operation ſo called is a Deſtru- 
ction of the former Connexion and Coheſion of the Particles 
of thefe Bodies, together with a Change of Colour, Smell, 
Taſte, and other Qualities of a like Nature, 8 
the entire Texture of the whole Body; ſo that the Bodies 
ſubjected to this Operation are reduc'd to a Powder, or into 
ſmaller Portions, or at leaft become friable, for which Reaſon 
Calcination is by ſome called a chymical Pulverization. Thus, 
by Etmuller, Peine is defin'd ſuch a Correſion and Diſſo- 
lution of compatt Bodies into their minuteſt Parts, whereby Me- 
tals and Minerals are reduc d to Calr, and Vegetables to Afpes, 
or at leaft whereby the Body, whatever it is, becomes friable. 
This Operation receives different Names, according to the 
various Manners in which it is perform'd ; and the Effects re- 
ſulting from theſe ſeveral Methods are no leſs different, than 
the — the Methods themſelves have receiv'd. In that 
Method, which by way of Eminence we commonly call Calci- 
vation, the combuſtible Parts of the Bodies are conſum'd by 
being expoſed either to the common Fire, or to that of the 
Sun, whilſt ſuch Parts as elude the Action of the Heat are left 
behind; and this may properly be called Cakination by actual 
Fire. Of this Kind are not only the Calcinations of metallic 
and other mineral Subſtances, but alſo the Incineration obſerv- 
able in the 1 of Vegetables for preparing lixivial 
Salts, and in the Calcination of fome Animals, ſuch as Crabs, 
Moles, and ſome others. Calcination is called Lien, when 
plied to Hartſhorn, Alum, and Braſs, and theſe Subſtances 
ee are 8 by the Epithet burnt. This 
oafting, when applied to Rhubarb, and 
ſome other Subſtances. When Bodies are rarefſied, and reduc'd 
to Powder, by the Reverberation or Reflexion of a Flame 
from the Sides of a Furnace, Calcination is in this Caſe call'd 
Reverberation ; and, when common Salt is calcin'd, Decrepi- 
33 is the Term which Cuſtom has made expreſſive of the 
hing. | 
There is another Species of Calcination, which is perform'd 
an Addition of pProper Menſtruums, either with or without 


the Aſſiſtance of Fire; and this r 
or Calcination by potential Fire. this Kind are firſt the 
_ immerſive and vaporaſe Calcinations, or Carrofions of Bodies; 


when, for Inſtance, the pu; Farber rob > m_ oy 
in its proper Menftruum, as in Spirit itre, or 

in Vinege| or when the Body is fu in a claſe Veſſel, 
in ſuch a manner, that the Steams ariſing from the Menſtruum 


may act upon it; when, for Inſtance, Iron is ſuſpended over 


Aua. fortis, in order to be calcin'd into Crocus of Mars; or 


when Copper and Lead are ſuſpended” over Vinegar, in order 
fv be converted into Verdegritocand Corus Of this Kind, 


* 


in a particular manner, is that Species of Calcination, called 
Philoſophical Calcination, or Calcination without Fire, when, | 


Head of the Still, chat, being penetrated by the aſcending 

5 may become more porous and ſriable. But in the 

Bones are not, for the moſt part, philoſophically caleind 

in an Alembie; but are doil'd in Water til they are tender d ſoft 
and friable by the Hand. Then having cleanſed them, and taken 
off che blackiſh exterior Scurf, they are dry'd, and reduc'd to a 
Powder. The Commu curvi philaſophicum, the human Cranium, 
the Teeth of the Boar, and thoſe" of the Sea-horſe, are thus 
prepar d. Traller de Remed. Terr. Secondly, to the Calci- 
nation by potential Niro belongs that perform'd by Illination, 
when neither the Steam of the Menſtruum, nor Immerſion in 
it, are uſed, but the Body to be calcin'd is only anointed with 
it; as when Oil or Spirit of Vitriol, or of Sulphur, are laid 
upon @ Plate of Iron, in order to produce a Corroſion. Third- 
. to the ſame Kind of Calcination belongs Amalgamation. 
Fourthly, Fumigation. Fifthly, Detonation. Sixthly, Gra- 
mulation, which is alſo called a ry Calcination. Seventhly 
Cementation, ot Siratification. Eighthly, Extinction, or extin> 
Hory Calcination, when for Inſtance, ignited is ex- 
tinguiſhed in common Water, and then reduc'd to a Powder. 
That Species of Calcination which is perform'd by Fire alone, 
or by means of a dry Menſtruum, is called &y Calcination ; 
whereas that which is perform'd by means of a liquid Men- 


ſtruum, is called moi or humid Caloination. learned 


Bobnius calls that Species of Calcination perform'd by Fire, 
with the Addition of a Menſtruum, mia d Calcination. The 
Caleination of Minerals perform'd by the Air, or rather in 
the Air, do not conſtitute a particular Claſs, but are to be 
rank'd among thoſe perform'd by means of à liquid Men- 
ſtruum; becauſe ſuch a one capable of calcining the Body is 
lodg'd in the Air, whilft for Inſtance, the ſaline corrofive Par- 
ticles with which it is impregnated, being dilolv'd by its hu- 
mid Parts, and apply*d to the metallic Body, corrode it, or 
whilſt the Humidity of the Air itſelf penetrates the faline Parts 
of the mineral Body, diſſolves, and puts them into ſuch a Com- 
motion, that they corrode, and, as it were, calcine the Body 
in which they reſide. b. 
Ti now obvious, not only what a Calx is, but alſo that 
the ſeveral Species of Calret muſt vary. | 
1. According to the Subſtances or Bodies from which they 
are obtain d. * V | | 
2. According to the Nature of the particular Menſtruu 
uſed in — Sarlboay . 2 
According to the greater or ſmaller Degree of Fire ap- 
ply'd ; or according to the greater or ſmaller Quantities of 
humid inflammable Parts expel'd, or according as the Parts of 
the Bodies are more or leſs divided by the Calcination. 

*Tis alſo obvious, that all Calcinations of Bodics are per- 
form'd either by taking away the aqueous, oleous, and com- 
buſtible Subſtance, connecting the Parts mutually with each 
other, or by 2 ſome foreign and heterogeneous Sub- 
ſtance, which deſtroys the Connexion and Coheſion of the 
Parts. From what has been ſaid, we may alſo conceive how. 
in ſome calcin'd Bodies ſomething is loſt ; that &, thoſe Parts 
which could be either deſtroy'd, or exhaled b Fire ; and 
how in fome others there is an Addition made by means of the 
Menſtrua, of which they have retgin'd ſome * the Cal - 
eination, and conſequently may have their Weight increaſed. 


From what has been advanc'd we thay alſo comprehend, how 


ſome Calxes, by the Expulſion of that which they have re- 
ceiv'd from the Menſtruum, may be reftor'd to their original 
Form, and how ſome others may be ſo, by a Reſtitution of 


what they had loft in the Calcination. 1 Of the former Kind 


are the Calxes of Metals produc'd by | corroſive Menftruums ; 
of the latter Sort are metallic Calxes produc'd by Fire alone. 
Tis an Obſervation of no ſmall Importance in Medicine 
that as Subſtances calcin'd by Menſtruums, or what we call 
tial Fire, retain ſomething of the Menſtruum employ'd, 
y which a Ch is induced on their Natures, which are to 
be judg'd of b reſpective Menftruums uſed ; fo alſo Sub- 
ſtances calcin — * Fire undergo ſa certain Change, and 
_ e an _—_ ting, Ar drying Nature, which they for- 
merly wanted, and by w are j faid 
to the ow - a 025 ; mes by ramen 
t muſt alfo be obſferv'd, that, generally ſpeak ing, the W 
Calx, when placed alone, Ls — Lone which, moſt roy 
verſally uſed in human Life, and which is prepar'd of Stones 
and ſometimes the Shells of Shel-fiſhes burn'd. This Subſtance 
— —_— [ * 2 | 4 according to the differ- 
in A it is. we have Puick-l; - 
2 10 e | har V lime, Glaked 
— Smct-lime, by the ir called xf, or ira. Aeg 
or ſimpl 1 is no more than a calcarious Stone, burn'd 
into a of a white cineritious Colour, of an acrid and 
ee and which, when it has not been too long ex- 
to the Air, produces an Efferveſcence, Smoak, and a con- 
: * fiderable 


CAL) 


fiderable of Heat, when Water is pour'd-upon it 3 but 
——— — mand bumid Parts of the Air 
it ceaſes to produce an Efferveſcence, and becomes a kind of 


Powder. * 3 ; F a 
Quick: lime may be prepar d not only of the Stone commonly 
__ call — butally of — other Stones of a 
cloſe Contexture, and hard Natute. In ſome Parts of France it is 
d of a ſort of Flint, which is capable of being calcin'd. 
. EN 
to be found; prepare it - x on 
Shore, — thr. calcine by the Aſſiſtaner of a-ftrong and 
violent Fire. But this Bpecies is leſs proper, both ſor the Pur- 
poſes of Architecture and Medicine, than that which is d 
of Stone. The American, - according to Labor, prepare a 
Quick- lime of ſubmarine Plants and Lithophytes ; and; in 
ſeveral Parts of England, where 2 — — Stone cannot be had, 
Lime is made of Chalk - ſtones calein d. 156 1 
To the due Preſervation of Quick · lime, tis abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary it ſhould be kept from Water, fince, when it is ſaturated 
that Fluid, it becomes a pinguious white kind of Mufs of the 
onſiſtenct of aPoultis, anti this is call'd Sa- lime. Hence 


tis obvious, that the moſt proper Method of preſerving Puick- 
lime is, to ſhut it up in cloſe Veſſels, in a dry Place, 
that it may not imbibe the moiſt Particles of the Air, to hic 


it is otherwiſe greatly diſpos d. The Method of extinguiſhin 


H 
Duick-lime for Chirurgical and Medicinal Intentions, is, to add 


ſix or eight, and, according to the London Diſpenſatory,' twelve 
Parts of warm Water to one Part of the Puictslime. Rain 
Water flakes the Lime better than common Water, and hot 


Water produces the ſame Effect better than that which is cold. 
The Water thus impregnated with the Molecules of the Duick- 
lime, and filtrated, after ftanding twenty-four Hours, is call'd 
a Solution of Quick-lime, as alſo the Lixiuium, and the Hater of 
Quict-lime; and the pinguious Subſtance floating on its Surface 
in form of a Pellide, is call'd the Cream or Flower of Duick- 
linie. Thoſe who defire a weak Lime-water, after this Filtration 
pour freſh Water on the remaining Lime, and this they call ſecon- 

Lime-water. After this ſecond Solution, if freſh Water is 
ſtil! added to the Lime, it is almoſt infipid when pour d off from it; 
But after ſeveral Infuſions, the Lime, when again calcin'd, be- 
comes capable of producing a good and rich Lime-water. Mem. 
de Acad, Ray. des Sciences, for the Year 1700. In the Di/- 
ets Pharmaceuticum Ratiſbonenſe, the Water diſtiſ d 

Oak - leaves ſeems, without any Reaſon, to be preſcrib'd 
for preparing 
for that Purpo 
ſecond time waſh'd, and, as it were, edulcorated by an Affu- 
ſion of freſh Water, and then dry'd after the Water is pour d 
from it, is call'd Vaſb d- lime, or Prepar d- lime. 

As for the ſeveral Uſes to which Lime, in its different States, 
is apply'd, by Architects, Builders, Plaſterers, Cloth-whiteners, 
Dyers, Sygar-refiners, Tannen, Cementers of China-ware, 
and other Mechanics, we them over, as being foreign to 
our P only we muſt obſerve, that the Chymiſts ſeem to 
have borrow'd the Uſe of Quici- lime from the Architects, ſince 
they uſe it mix'd either with the White of an Egg, or with 
Cheeſe, only for ſtrengthening their crack'd Glaſſes, but 
alſo for luting the Junctures of Veſſels, in order to prevent the 
Eſcape of Mineral Spirits in Diſtillation. 

The Nature and conſtituent” Principles of Quicl- lime will 
moſt advantageouſly be diſcover'd by the Obſervations and Expe- 
riments of the Moderns, which will oceur as we proceed in 
pointing out its Medicinal Virtues and Uſes. Mean time the 
antient * of it muſt not be 3 | 

«. Quick-lime,”” then, according to Pliny, in the twenty- 
fourth of his thi * tn, 
<< portance in Phyſic, but muſt be choſen freſti-calcin'd, and 
<< before any Water has been thrown upon it, in which Caſe it 
<< burns, diſcuſſes, draws, and puts a ſeaſonable Stop to ſpread- 
„ ing Ulcers ; corrected with Vinegar and Oil of Roſes, 
« jt arp: N it — — — — mix d 
<< up wi og's „or liqui n, in ey. is ſame 
66 Compolitian alſo contribates to the Cure of the þ King's-evil.” 
„„ in the ninety - firſt Chapter of his fifth has 

e Words concerning Quick-lime: * All Lime, ſays he, in 
<< general, is of a hot, p and cauſtic Nature, and, 
«« conſequently,” cicatrizes. Vi mix'd with ſome other 
' <6 Subſtances, ſuch as Fat and Oil, it maturates; ſoftens, and 
<< diſſipates it ; it alſo cicatrizes Ulcers; It id t moſt 
<< effeQtual when freſh-calcin'd, and uſed before any Water has 
been pour d upon it. asbl, from Galen, retounts 
its Virtues in the following Words: al- is of ſo 
„ cauſtic a Quality as to induce an Eſchar; imm 
<< it Bextinguiſh'd, it alſo induces a kind of char; bux boſes 
2 and, y, decomes 
«© much leſs proper for that Purpoſe after it is a few Days. 
In Proceſs of Time it becomes entirely incapable of formin 
< an Eſchar, tho it ſtill continues to heat am diſſolve the | 
If it is waſt'd in Water, it loſes its Pungency, and be- 
% comes a Powder; in which State it dries, ' without- er- 


* 


uick-lime Water, ſince it has no more Virtues 


+ 


$ 


| ſome Accident, had Acceſs to it. 
times remains in cod Water for a whole Duy, without exciting 


than common diſtil'd Water. Slat d- lime, . 


rty-fixth Book, is of the utmoſt Im- 


after - 


iin, w 


C A1 


ig the Purt to which it is apply “d. Een; 

waſh'd, it entirely loſes its Pungency, 

, " Without exuſperating. ” Pant Ri- 

Chapter of his ſeventh Book, informs us, 
| is walh'd in Sea- water, it becomes a 

and efficacious Diſcutient. Lime ſeems, by the Antients, to 

have been only apply'd externally, in Caſes where an acrid, cor- 


. 


| h and Inteſtines; and, 4 ors to its 
virulent and poiſonous Qualities, emollictit and viſcid Subſtances 
were preſcrib'd, ſuch as Juice of Mallows, and pinguious Sub- 
ſtances proper for obtunding Acrimony, ſuch as Decoctions 

Linſeed, Sex-grape, and Rice, ther with Milk, Hydromel, 


pinguious Broths, and proper Juices. Dioſcorides, Lib. 6. 


Cap. gt; and Pawulis A gineta, Lib. 5. Cap. CI. But the Mo- 
derns uſe Duick-lime as © Medicine, doch tay and inter- 
nally. However, before I mention the ſeveral Pu 
which they a 
Slat d-lime of he Water or Licivium of Pwict-lime, of the 
Cream of Duich-lime, and of waſh'd Lime, 1 ſhall firſt inquire 
what may be diſcover'd concerning the Natures and rties of 
each;-from the Experiments made upon them by the Curious, 
| mick- lime, then, 
y _— to ſet contbuſtible' Bodies, that touch it, Pee. 
Among other Cireumſtanees prov ing this Property of Puic 
lime, none is more — 2 the burning of a Ship _ 
with this Commodity, when the Water, in conſequence | 
ick-lime, however, ſome- 


0 


any Heat; but immediately exerts 


its burning Qualities, u 
the Addition of bolling Water. 55 


Du Hamel. 2 Ouich- lime. 
an Addition of Acids uces an Efferveſcence, an 
diffuſes urinous Vapours: / Þph. V. C. B. 1. „ 6. Upon an 
Addition of Oil, it neither produces an Efferveſcence, nor ac- 
_ any Degree of Heat ; neither is it ſlak'd by Spirit 
ine; H. Acad; R. Sc. But if Spirit of Wine is diſtil“ 
from Quick-lime, it aſſumes an alcaline Quality, pb. N. C. 
D. . a. 6. Quick-lime, thrown into human Urine, raiſes a 
highly acrid and i Vapour ; and, when diſtil'd with the 
ſame, yields a highly acrid, volatile, and igneous Liquor, like that 
obtair/'d from it when diſtil'd with Flowers of Sal Ammoniac. 
W ix'd with Pot-aſh, by the Aﬀuſion of Water, it affords 
a highly actid, alcaline, and igneous Salt, Willis made the 
Analyſis of Quick lime: He put about a Pound and an 
balf of it into a large Cucurbitz then adding Water to it, he 
adapted the Head to a large Receiver; upon which, in the 
Space of five Minutes, the Water and Lime began to ſwell, 
and produce am Efferveſcence j at the ſame time the Steam and 
Smoak rai#d heated all the Veſſels to ſuch a Degree, that they 


roding, drying, and difcutient Topic was thought requiſite z for, 
when internal av, it was eſteem'd a Poiſon, which violently | 


ly it, or 2 various Medicinal Uſes of 
t 


by an Addition of Water, becomes fo in- 


could ſcarce be toueh d. There came over into the Receiver ſix 


Ounces of a — Water, which was not in the leaſt acrid, 
but had a ſweetiſh ſtyptic Taſte. He boil'd the Powder remain- 
ing in the Cucurbit in common Water, and, whilſt he was eva- 

ing the Lixivium, made of it, over a gentle Fire, there 


was form'd, on the Surface of the Liquor, ,a white cruſtaceous 


Pellicle, which was alſo of a fweetiſh Taſte, When this Pel- 


licle was taken off, a fieſh one ſucceeded it; and, when the 
Liquor was totally exhal'd, png of an acrid or ſaline Nature 
remain'd in the Bottom of the Veſſel, Williſ. Diatriba de 
Fermentatione, Cap. 10. 80 great is the Acrimony of Dyick- 
lime, that when apply'd externally to the Skin of any Animal 
which is hot and moi, it forms an Eſchar upon it; and, when 
exhibited internally, it acts like a Cauſtic. For this Reaſon it is 
a Subſtance very proper for killing or baniſhing Inſects. If it is 
reduc'd to a Powder, mix'd with Sugar, and ſwallow'd by 
Mice, it infallibly kills them. For theſe Reaſons it is, by the 
Moderns, as well as the Antients, clafs'd among the acrid Poi- 
ſons. Foreſt. _ Med. L. 3 OH 8. -_ Kircheri. 
Mund. Subterr. 7. 2. Lanzon, T. 1. Vateri Phyſ. Exper. & 
Joel, T. 2. Boerhaave, in his Inflit, Med. $2. 1143. ranks 
it among thoſe Poiſons, which by conſtricting, incraſſating, 
obſtructing, and drying, kill either quickly or 8 accor 

ing to their 1 ive Virulence j and to prevent the fatal Effect 
of which, Vomits, Purges, diluting Subſtances, ſpirituous 
Acids, ſpirituous and oleous Alcalis, and all ſaponaceous Sub- 
ſtances, are proper; | Accordingly, in Eph. N. C. D. 3. 4. 2. . 
we have an Account of a Woman who eat two Apples, inad- 
w_—_ put into a in which there had formerly been 
Quicl- lime, ſome of which adhered to the Apples. Soon after 
the eat them, ſhe was afflicted with a preternatural Heat of her 
Throat and S an eſſion of her Stomach and 
Pravcordia, an inſatiable Thirſt. Theſe Symptoms were 
follow'd by a Swelling of the Belly; an univerſal Sweat, and 


Comyulſtons. In Eh. M. C. Fol. 1. 6. $6, we have an Ac- 


, who, upon pouring Water upon Quick- 
del by the aſcend Vapour, 94 ꝗ 
on of the Precordia, and a violent 
ing and Sneezing, which laſted for 
; by which Accident be 

| Was 


count —4— 
was ſeiz d with an 
almoſt twelve Hours without 


CAL 


0 | was weaken't to ſuch.a Degree, that when he walk d abroad in 
q the Sun, or uſed any Exerciſe ſufficient to excite a Diaphoreſis, | 
+» the Sneezing return'd, and continu'd for ſome Hours. The and long-continu'd Sneezings, a Sen 
+*# Stones in the Lungs, mention'd in Eph. N. C. D. 144: + 0. 16. Suffocatien about the Fauces, an Infarction of the Breaſt, with 
] and which are there ſaid to be generated by frequently drawing a flow: Fever. Med: Rat, Sy. Boerbaave, in Aphor. 
in the Duſt of Puick-lime with the Breath, by no means 1060. obſerves, that a Palſy may be produc'd.by the Vapour of 
F prove its poiſonous Quality, but only that it is capable of being S/at'd-lime ;-and, in Tnftit. Med. he ranks it in the fame Claſs 
4 divided into ſo fine a Powder, as to be imperceptibly drawn in of Poiſons with Quick-lime. Motil | | 
AZ with the Air, and form'd into Concretions in the Lu  #Waſld-lime is'an unactive Mortuum deſti- 
The Water of Quicl-lims is of an acrid, ſtyptic, at the tute of Aeri - | When'this is again calcin'd"in a 
ſame time, a ſomewhat ſweetiſh Taſte. A white, and ſome- _ Crucible over. a Fire, and common Water is added to it, 
Y what hard, Pellicle or Cruſt is ſoon produc'd on its Surface; and if it produces neither cence nor Ebullition, but always 
S | this Pellicle is either drawn aſide, or totally taken off, a freſh throws up à Pellicle on its . Surface; which when remov'd, a! 
1 Pellicle ſucceeds it. When it has ſtood thus for a whole Year, freſh one appears for a conſiderable Number of Times. Upon 
= in a Veſſel cover'd with Paper, if the Pellicle be broke every an Addition of the Solution of any fix'd Alcali,-a'Lixivium, 
| two or three Days, and ſunk to the Bottom, if, about the for Inſtauce, of Pot-aſb, it throws up no remarkable Pellicle ;' 
Middle of the Year, there is a new Addition made of common, but a faint Appearance, as it were, of Fat, is 0bſetved to float 
| F Water diſtil'd, if the Materials are now-and-then — with upon the Sutface here-and-there, By the Addition-of Spirit of 
: a ſmall Stick, and if, at the Year's End, the whole Water is Nitre, it excites a remarkable and noiſy Efferveſcence, with a 
| evaporated, it leaves a very dry Calx or Lime, about an eighth Number of * — and a ſenſible Heat, which penetrates 
* Part heavier than the Qgicl- lime originally employ'd in making the Glaſs, _ affects the Hand which is apply d to it; 
4 ws Lixivium. Eph. V. C. D. 1. 4. 3. Hoffman ſays, that Qxici- and a thick white | licle, of a ſweetiſh Taſte, floats on its 
ime- water evaporates entirely over a gentle Fire, without leaving Surface. A Solution of Maſb d- lime, à ſecond time calcin'd, - 
| any thing behin. Quick-lime- water neither produces an Effer- made with, Spirit of Salt, filtrated, and diſtil'd from a Retort, 
#F veſcence, nor coagulates, with Acids; for tho? it runs into a yielded a ſimple infipid Phlegm, and the Caput Mortuum which 
| : ! bitteriſh neutral Salt, yet it is not coagulated. In particular, remain'd was white, light, and ſwel'd, like burn'd Alum; it 
i when Spirit of Salt is added to Water of Quick-lime, there is no excited a ſenſible, and, as it were, burning Heaton the Tongue; 
EY _ Efferveſcence produc'd, and yet the Acid of the Salt is chang'd and had a nauſeous, and fomewhat bitteriſh Taſte. hen 
EE - into a neutral Salt, which, after Evaporation, remains very common Water was added to this Subſtance, ſo ſtrong a Heat 
: white in the Bottom of the Glaſs, and has exactly the ſame” was uc'd,-that the Hand was not able to bear it; the whole 
Appearance with Spume of Nitre in the Form of /mall Flakes.. Glaſs became intenſely warm, Bubbles appear'd in the 
This Powder is of a ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte, but of a fix'd: Liquor, and the Noiſe of the Efferveſcence was ſufficiently 
Nature; for it neither fuſes in the Fire, nor does it eafily yield its audible. Etmullen. | | 
acid Spirit, unleſs by an Addition of Oil of Vitriol, which, b From what has been ſaid, we may reaſonably infer, that 
attacking the calcarious Principle, and intimately uniting itſelf Ny poſſeſſes ſome of the Qualities peculiar to alcaline 
with it, — the acid Spirit of the Salt from its Embraces. ts, ——_— ſuſpects, that ſomewhat of a vitriolic Acid is 
When Water of Puick-lime was added in ſo large a Quantity to lodg'd in it. Helment affirms, that there are two Salts in Quick- 
the beſt Spirit of Nitre, as that the Spirit was entirely ſaturated lime; the one a lixivial Alcali, and the other an Acid; and, 
with it, the Mixture, when evaporated, left a certain thick, viſcid, from a Diſſolution of theſe two by Water, and their conſequent 
and yellowiſh Gum, which could not be dried, but diſſolyed in mutual Action on each other, he accounts not only for their 
the Air, and which had a faline and very pungent Taſte. Quici- Accenſion, but alſo, whilſt they deſtroy each other, for their 
lime-water, prepar'd of Quick-lime before calcin'd with common Coagulation. Hence he endeavours to deduce the Uſe of Quick- 
Sulphur, that it might receive an Addition of Weight from this lime in Architecture. | 
Circumſtance, when it was added to the beſt Spirit of Nitre in Boecler, L. 1. Part 3. informs us, from Herman, that 
ſuch a Quantity as to ſaturate it, the Mixture, upon — Quic lime contains a large Quantity of an alcaline Salt, and very 
tion, left in the Bottom of the Veſſel a yellow iſh · white Salt; little of an acid one; but that they are both volatile and corro- 
which being difloly'd in a digeſtive Heat, with ſeveral repeated five, and mix'd with a large Quantity of Earth. Ermuller is 
Affuſions of diſtil'd Water, and again evaporated, left a highly of Opinion, that Lxick-lime contains both an Acid and an Al- 
pungent Salt, reſembling ſmall ſquare Stones, wrap'd up, as it cali, join'd to earthy Particles. That it contains an Acidy he 
were, in a ſmall Portion of yellow Gum or Honey ; and when a proves from the following Conſiderations : Firſt, becauſe newly- 
little diſtil'd common Water was added to this Salt, and the Mix- prepar'd Water of Qxicl-lime deſtroys the volatile Salts on 
ture was agitated, the Whole of this Honey-like Subſtance was which it is pour'd, fixes them, and transforms them, with it- 
diſſolv'd, the ſmall Concretions of Salt remaining entire, white, ſelf, into an earthy Subſtance. - Secondly, becauſe the Water 
9 and beautiful as ſmall Diamonds. Eph. N. C. L. C.. of Quick-lime is render d turbid, and precipitated by an Infuſion 
ater of Quick-lime aſſumed a milky Colour, upon an Addi- of the lixivial Salt of Tartar, ſince the earthy Particles are ex- 
tion of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, as alſo by an Affuſion of Oil truded, and ſent to the Bottom, from the Acid lodg'd in the 
of Tartar per Deliquium. And ſince, by adding Water of Lime-water, by means of the Alcali of the Tartar, which is 
Luick-lime to Urine, or to Sal Ammoniac, an urinous Spirit is readily abſorb'd by the Acid. His third Argument, which is, 
rceiv'd to exhale, it may, according to Tournefort, ſerve us that Milk is coagulated by Water of P2zich-lime, is inconclu- 
in inquiring whether there is any Sal Ammoniac conceal'd and five, ſince, upon trying the Experiment, no ſuch Effect is pro- 
wrap'd up in any particular Plant. Quick-lime-water, ſatu- duc'd. He proves that Quick-lime contains an Alcali, from 
rated with an Jnfuſion of Galls, becomes thick, aſſumes a the following Topi-s : Firſt, - becauſe the Water of a Solution 
ar lour, and on its Surface appears a remarkable of Quick - lime diſſolves and extracts ſulphureous Subſtances, 
black Spot, like a Drop of Ink. The Water of Quick-lime, common Sulphur, and Sulphur of Antimony, in the fame 
mix'd with a Solution of corroſive Sublimate Mercury, becomes manner that Lixiviuths of alcaline Salts uſually do. Secondly, 
ellow or reddiſh ; when mix'd with common Spirit of Wine, becauſe, when Quicl- lime is added to Sal Ammoniac, it permits 
it becomes ſomewhat warm; and, by an Addition of the Solu- its volatile Salt and Spirits to come forth, in the ſame manner 
tion of Sublimate, the Whole is chang'd into a Gold-colour. as when alcaline Salts are added to it. Thirdly, becauſe 
Du Hamel Hift. It ferments with all Syrups, and the Admix- the Water of Quick-lime reſtores the Colour to an Infuſion of 
ture of every acid Liquor renders it turbid, If it is mix'd with nephritic Wood, after it has been deſtroy'd by V inegar: 
Milk, it prevents its Coagulation, which is contrary to what Fourthly, becauſe it produces, tho lowly, a Precipitation in 
Etmuller aflerts in Commentar. de Zoom Artium Inſlituta. the Solution of Mercury Sublimate, of the Colour of Minium. 
In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for the Year 1700. Hence he-infers, that the Water of Quick-lime contains both an 
we are told, that Oxen which had unluckily drank Quick-lime- acid and an alcaline Salt diffoly'd ;. and, conſequently, that it is 
water, died ſoon after; and that the Wines which had been ſomewhat of the Nature of Sal Ammoniac. But he aſſerts, 
ſophiſticated with it, prov'd prejudicial to thoſe who drank that the ſaline and acid Particles of Quick-lime partake of the / 
them, by their exceſſive and immoderate Heat. | Nature of fix'd Alcalis, and produce all the Effects aſcribed to 
Cream or Cremor of Yuick-lime is an inſipid Powder, which them. According to Hoffman, ** There are two Principles 
is with great Difficulty diſſolv'd in Water. Mem. Ac. R. S. lodg'd in Quick-lime, the one very fix'd and earthy, the 
for the Year 1724. - . £© other very ſubtile, penetrating, volatile, and, as it were, of 
| Sla#*d-lime is of a leſs acrimonious Nature than Quick-lime, *©* a fiery Nature. So long as theſe are join'd and connected 
and produces a leſs conſiderable Efferveſcence with Acids. -** with each other, they are ſo far from being diſunited by the 
Builders of Walls, and Bricklayers, however, find it to be in <* tron ree. of Fire, that e rather more firmly E 
ſome meaſure acid, ſince it renders their Hands rough, and = ub together , by it. But n, by the Aſſiſtance of 
ſometimes exulcgates them, but carries off all * « Water, and more particu by boiling, the volatile Prin- 
Which happen to upon them. Ramazins. Vapour ©* ciple is ſeparated from the more fix'd and earthy Part, it 
ariſing from the Walls of Hauſes newly -cover'd over with ** diſcovers its volatile Nature by this Circumſtance, that 
Quick-lime, proves of a very noxious ity to thoſe who ** means of à gentle Heat it is wholly diffipated in the Air. 
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I continue for any conſiderable Time, or ſlecp, in them, during Hence Water of Puict-lime, tho' of a very acrid Taſte, 
2 te Night. y Experience, and — — s evaporates wholly, without leaving ſo — +, one Particle 
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« only very hot and pungent on the Tongue, dee Bs bb 


„ Efficacy in provoking Urine. A Lixivium is alſo din 
— * and Salt of Tartar, — highs 
<< 1y proper for diſſolving and extracting Jinctures from com- 
«© mon Sulphur or Antimony. Spirit of Sal Ammoniac alſo; pre- 
<« par'd with Quick-lime, in its penetrating Smell, acrimonious 
„ Taſte, and even in its Volatility, far ſurpaſſes that prepared 
« of Pot-aſh and Sal Ammoniac. All theſe Circumſtances 
0 oy man Arne» ym that there is in burn'd 


<« a ſaline Principle, but a highly ſubtile volatile dne, 1 is, 
c nevertheleſs, * a terreo-1 Nature, and whi To 
4 ble of adding the hi Acrimony, and alis eauftic 
. Virtue, to fix d as as volatile urinous Salts ; of iſſolving 


<< oleous and pinguious Subſtances ; and of fixing ani reta 
e volatile Subſtances, eſpecially ſuch as are of an acid Nature, 
Homberg found imentally, that Mercury diſſolv'd with 
Spirit of Nitre, and by reiterated Diſtillations to Dryneſs, united 
in à hard Maſs to its folvent Acid, was by the Addition of 


- 


— 


K. Cl AL! +... C 5 | 
from the Water, afts upon the Alcali of the Lime; and joi 
itſelf to it; juſt as the li r nn 
phur and Quick-lime-water, by boiling them together, and 


— and ing the Solution. Hi. Kad. R. Sc. 
n mas. 


A. 1730. * „it can hardy be deny d, that both 
Quick and Slak'd-lime are of an him, Gam * account of 
the Effet produc'd by them. In the mean time, I can ſcarce 
believe, that Puick-lime in every reſpect with an alkaline 
Salt; for ing to Sahl, in his Specimen Berber. Nic 
© Jime differs from an alcaline Salt, firſt, in that it is not fus'd 
„ by Fire; ſecondly; when diſſolv'd in Water, it evidently 


8 evaporates in the Air ; thirdly, it has no remarkable T 
* much leſs a cauſtic one ; Fourthly, it does not c 


into a dry or cryſtalline, but into a kind of liquid Conſiſtemce ; 
% fifthly, Quick-lime itſelf never arrives at a liquid Conſiſtence 
cc y; with Sulphur, it runs into ad Conſiftence re i 

«© Cryſtals, which an Alcali does 1 „with Sand it 


«« ninthly, it fixes Sulphursmore. It agrees with in alcaline Salt in 

<< theſe reſpeAts: Firſt, that it ſaturates Acids; — — 

; thirdly, precipitatesotherSubſtantes diffol d by 

y, changes them, the“ not by the ſame Property 

« anAlcalidoes; fifthly,-it difſolves Sulphur and pinguiousSub- 
3 A 


Fire, the acid Spirits being thus ſeparated, but render'd weaker. 
Theſe Circumſtances ſeem to point out the alcaline Nature of 
Quick-lime, ſince it -join'd itſelf to an Acid, and thus freed 
the Mercury from its Solvent. He then had an Inclination to 
try whether, by ſeveral Lixiviums, the Salt could be extracted 
ftom the Lime; but the Experiments were made in vain, nor 
after the Evaporation was there any thing found, befides the 
terreſtrial and infipid Cru, which generally are left after the 
Evaporation of Lime-water. Du Hamel! Hi. Hence he 

cles Quick-lime among the earthy Alcalis ; and, 'by Experi- 
ments made with Spirits of Salt and Nitre, he found that Quici- 
lime was not of a more alcaline Nature than Slat a- lime, ſince 
both of them requir'd almoſt an equal Quantity of an Acid for 
their Diſſolution ;| only with this Difference, that the Qurck- 
lime produc'd a Efferveſcence than that which: was 
flak'd, Mem. Acad. R. Sc. A. 1700. But Quick-lime'does 
not ſeem to be a ſimple earthy Subſtance, of an abſorbent or 
alcaline Nature; for it has nothing in common with abſorbent 


or alcaline Earths; except that it produces an Efferveſcence with 


Acids, whereas it has many Properties in common with alcaline 
Salts. The cauſtic Atrimony of Quiri-lime is not to be found 
in an abſorbent Earth, — is — Duick-lime reſolves 
reſinous Subſtances, juſt as an alcaline Salt does. Sulphur, when 
boil'd in Puick-lime-wwater, is diſſolv d, and yields a red TinQure, 
like that which ariſes from fix'd alcaline Salts with Sulphur. The 
filtrated Liquor, by an Addition of an acid 7 yields a 
precipitated iſtery, like that commonly form'd in preparing 

ilk of Sulphur. Quick-lime promotes the Fuſion of Sand, 
triturated Flint, and Cryſtal, for making Glaſs, juſt as fix d 


alcaline Salts do. But abſorbent Earths, ſuch as Chalk, pro- 


duce no ſuch Effect, unleſs they are previouſly reduced to a 
Calx. Quick-lime. tinges Syrup of Violets of a green Colour, 
as fix'd alcaline Salts do. With a Solution of corrofive Subli- 
mate Mercury it yields a yellow Precipitate, as fix'd alcaline 
Salts do ; only with this Difference, that the Precipitate pro- 
duc'd by the fix'd alcaline Salts is of an Orange; and that pro- 
duc'd by the Quicl- lime of a Lemon-colour ; becauſe ſome of 
the white earthy Particles of the Quick-lime are aſſociated with 
the Precipitate. \Puict-lime, as well as fix'd alcaline Salts, ab- 
ſorbs the Acid of the Sea-falt in Sal Ammoniac, and by that 
means ſets the volatile urinous Salt at Liberty, which ſimple 
abſorbent Earths do not. The now enumerated Properties of 
Quick-lime are not found in Lirne-ſtone before Calcination. 
T hey who deny that there is a fix'd alcaline Salt in Quick-lime, 
alleging that by Elixiviation the Salt cannot be extracted from 
it, ſeem to prove nothing at all, becauſe an alcaline Salt, by 
the Force of Fire united to the Sand in Glaſs, cannot be drawn 
from it by Elixiviation, tho? tis certain, that ſuch aSalt is really 
in it. As to that Queſtion, What is the Origin of the alcaline 

Salt in Quici-· lime? I anſwer, that it is form'd in it, firſt; of 
the aluminous, vitriolic, or nitrous Acid contain'd*in the 
Lime- ſtone; and, ſecondly, of the Acid of the Wood or Coal 
uſed in Calcination. Geoffroy, in Mem. Acad. R. Sc. A. 1520. 
The alcaline Nature of Nuici- lime ſeems to be prov'd by that 
Property of Quick-lime Water; by which it ſerves to itate 
Metals, diſloly'd by their proper acid Menſtruums. Mem. 
Acad. R. Sc. A. 1711. The alcaline Nature of Quick - lime is 
alſo prov'd from that Species of ſympathetic Ink, in which it is 
made an Ingredient. © Le Fevre thinks, that from the alcaline 
Nature of Lime we may deduce the Origin of that alcaline 
Salt, which is wrap'd up in ſome mineral Waters ; ſince, in the 
Earth where ſuch Waters abound, the Sulphur and the calcarious 
Earth concur, and the Acid of the Sulphut, being diſengaged 


Vol. II. 


markable 


Quici- lime, left long in 


| mong all 
thoſe who have conteridbd” for a Salty of whatever kind? in h 


c- lime, none, ſo far ad I know, ever exhibited it to the 
iew; before the celebrated Du Fay, tho“ all of them * 
the Preſence of a Salt, from the Effects it produc'd. He was 
the firſt-who found a Saft in'Duich-lime, and that in the Pel- 
licle, or Cream; floating on a Solution of iti This Salt wag 
indeed impure, and ſheath'd up in-a' great deal of Earth 3 
but, by a ſecond Proceſs, he ſhew'd it ſeparated from the Earth, 
and more pure than it formerly was. He took eight or ten 
Pounds of 'Quick-lime, in Pieces as large as one's Fift ; he laid 
them Stratum Stratum on a Fu with live Coals 3 
and when the Pieces were red-hot, he wol them off, -one by 
one; and extinguiſh'd them in Rain-water, filtrated and warm ; 
for, if common Water is us d, then leſs Salt is obtain'd. Then 
he ſuffer'd the Water, with the Lime — in it, to boil 
for about a Quarter of an Hour; and whilſt the Water was as 
7 boiling, he Pry it off by Inclination into ſome earthen 
eſſels. After he had ſuffer d it to ſettle for ſome time, he 
pour'd it off again by Inclination into other Veſſels ; taking 
care that no Particles of the Lime itſelf ſhould be carry'd alo 
with it. This Water, upon Evaporation, afforded the Salt cf 
uick-lime, which is not very pungetit, and cannot be felt, 
a Spoonful of it is put into the Mouth, and taſted for 
ſome time; and when difloly%d by boiling it in a large Quantity 
of common Water, or a proportionably ſmaller one of Rain» 
water, and then filtrated, and evaporated, it becomes purer, 
but is not white. This Salt, before ration, produces a 
conſiderable Efferveſcence with Acids, and more particularly 
Oil of Vitriol; but, when depurated, it neither produces an 
Efferveſcence with Acids nor Alcalis : So that it ſeems to belong 
to the Claſs of neutral or middle Saltz, When lodg'd in a 
Cellar, upon a Piece of Marble, it diſſolves after a conſiderable 
Time, if it is impure, into a Liquor of à yellowiſh Colour, 


ſomewhat inclin'd to red ; but much ſooner, if it is pure. 


Tho? this Salt is ſoon diſſolv'd in a Cellar, yet it has this re- 
rty; that it cannot be difloly'd except in a la 
Quantity of Water: Another Method of extracting the Salt 
from Buick lime, us'd the yy _ Du Fay, is this : 
open Air, , conſequently, 
tinguiſh'd by its Humidity, is diſtiPd to Dryneſs, from 1 
Glaſs Retort. The diſtil'd Liquor is ſomewhat reddiſh, clear, 
and not very acid. It ſcarcely produces any Efferveſcence, 
either with Acids or Alcalis. It becomes very little red with 
Spirit of Nitre. It is pour'd upon the powder-like Matter of 
the ®wick-lime left in the Retort, with which it produces an 
Efferveſcence, and a violent Heat. Then tis to be digeſted, 
filtrated, and evaporated. This diſtil'd Liquor, if 
Quick-lime, or upon Lime extinguiſh'd in the Air, alſo'ex2 
tracts the Salt from it, but in a ſmaller Quantity. The Salt 
now deſcrib'd is not of à volatile Nature, but, on he con- 
trary, very much fix'd in the Fire, ſince it did not fly'ofF in 
that large Fire in which the Lime-ftones were calcin'd. But 
leſt.it d be pretended, that the Salt obtain'd in this Caſe 
was owing, firſt, to the repeated Calcination with Wood | or, 
ſecondly, to the Air, to e Humidity it had been long ex- 
* for the ſake of being extinguiſh'd ; or, thirdly, th the 
ater employ'd, which might have poſſibly abou with 
Salts, the Experi 


Dryneſs, the c 
Acad. R. Sc. A. 1724. 


We have ſeen then, that Nuiri- lime is poſſeſs d of the Proper- 


ties of an alcaline Salt 3 After wards, we have ſeen, that a'Salt of 
E. "1 a neutral 
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27 or ſaline Nature, or what .is commonly d a Sal 


alſum, was extracted from it. It ſeems very probable, that 
thoſe Effects of Quick-lime, which diſcover it to be of the 


Nature of an alcaline Salt, are ow 


1 great Quantity of an earthy, 2 
join'd wi 


a this, that its Salt has 
and alcaline Matter 


to 
7 , 
it. Quiet - lime raiſes a. more violent Efferycſcence 


with Acids, than Slak'd-lime. This Phenomenon Homberg 
n. from the Particles of Fire which enter the 


Limesſſans during Calcination, and adhere <cgr uy its Pores, 
ing lock'd up, and retain' d therein, by contracti 
Falk, and whilſt theſe are expel'd by the * Acida, whi 


penetrate the Lime, the above - mention d Motion of Effer- 
veſcence is excited. Mam. de I Acad. Rey. des Sciences, 


A. 1700. | K. 
Others alſo detive its Efferveſcence, Heat, and Fire, from 
Water being pour'd upon the Quick-lime, which expels the 


ullif, Ferm. and Du Hamel. Phil, Tem. 4. But, then, 


Wi Fire with a kind of Impetus. See Vitruv. I . C. 5. 
t 


t Fire ſhould, be united, and, as it were, concreted with 
Bodies during Caleination, ſeems a precarious Hypotheſis, till 
the Thing ſhall be more clearly demonſtrated. Mean time, it 


18 


certain, that Quick - lime, the fiercer and the longer con- 
tinu'd the Fire oy in which it is calcin'd, excites ſo much the 


mare Heat, that is, actual Fire, in cold Water; in like 
manneras alcaline Abe — 2 — — 

bave been ſubj to ire more Heat they 
— Raw when thrown into Water. | Boerbaawe's Chym, 
Tis wy whether the ies by which Quick- lime 


rom Slak'd, ought to be aſcrib'd to the changing 


Action of the Fire. Imont was of this Opinion; for he 
expreſſes himſelf thus; ** Stones, which may be calcin'd, 


acquire 


the Nature of Salt, and the Acrimony of Lime. 


« But that very Thing is a Tranſmutation into a new Gene- 
ration, promoted by Fire; but not an Extraction, Educ- 
« tion, or Separation of the Thing contain'd. But this 


<«< Diſcov 
moſt acrid 


the Chymiſts owe to me. Of the Preſencꝭ᷑ of a 
t in Quick-lime, if we may believe Stentzelins de 


Venenit, ng one will doubt, who has ever fo ſmall an Inſight 
into its Nature and Operation; for it is prepar'd of Lime- 
ſtone, contain in it a moſt ſtrong acid Salt, which is cal- 
cin'd by the Force 


and Power of the Fire; divided into 


ſmaller Pieces, becomes a friable Subſtance ; and is tranſmuted 
into an acrid Salt, conſiſting of the ſmalleſt Points and Spi- 
culæ, and which comes neareſt to the Nature of an alca- 


line Salt. 


Quick-lime, therefore, affects the Body preciſely 


in the ſame manner as the more acrid Alcalis do ; fince, by the 
Sharpneſs and Stiffneſs of its Particles, it excoriates and corrodes 


the Solids, 


diſſolves and 22 the Fluids, and, by the too 


cat Increaſe of Attrition, brings on Putrefaction : and Death, 
2 « Stentzel. de Venenis, Lib. 2. 
. Whether the Motion among the Parts. of the Quick-lime 
render'd dry, and, as it were, greedy of Moiſture, by the 
Fire, ariſes from the Re-action of the Ether, or rarefy'd Air, 
at the Moment when an Acid, or Water, enters Ns Pores, of 
hich. the Fire produces a great Number; or whether that 
Vu by which Quick- lime differs from that which is flak'd, 


ought to 


aſcrib'd to the Salt of the former, which either is 


not in the latter, or is there weaken'd, or in a ſmaller Quantity, 

Points not to be determin'd without a larger Number of 

xperiments than. have hitherto been made, with a Deſign to 
aſcertain the Truth in this Matter. | 


3 In Surgery 


(IG is of Uſe, where a cauſtic burning 


Force is requir'd. Celſut, Lib. 7 Cap. 6 and 7. reckons it 


among the corrolwe and burning 


emedies. For Inftance, in 


making the Separation of a Sphacelus, Quick-lime, reduc'd to a 


with 


fine Powder, may be ſprinkled on the Part; or it may be reduced to 
a Lifivium, by Deliquium, in a ſubterraneous Place, together 
ot-aſh, and, after Filtration, apply'd. Boerh, Aphor. 462. 


nd Mat. Med. It is alſo uſed in making cauſtic or ſeptic Stones. 
three Parts of Quick-lime, and two Parts of Pot-aſh, are 


powdered, 


and mixed together, and the Oil. of theſe, by Deli- 


uium, is .evaporated to Dryneſs, which muſt be expoſed to a 
f Heat in a Crucible till it fuſes, and then caſt inta Molds. ' 


Boerh. Mat. 1 _ _—— > In the 3 — a 
| Diſpenſatories 's Chymi/try, two Parts of Pot-aſh are 
— to one Part of 3 — In the Pharmacop. Aug. 


under the Title of Potential Cautery, 
taken. Charas teaches the ſame Me 


_— of each are 
thod z where, at the 


gh yen Fg rypmeraiey rage Cloth re 
t of, Vegetables, ma a t 

ln the Edinburgh Diſpenſateiy: the, Proportion is the fame ; 
but it is directed, that the Pot-aſh be ſprinkled over the Quick- 
lime, powdered,, and well calcin d in a Crucible; and, after- 
wards, that they be kept in a Wind- furnace till the 

comes fluid ; let a ſufficient Quantity of Spring-watef be 
pour'd on the Maſs, receiv'd in an Iron: Veſſel ; fo let it be 


macera 


tor forme Days, filtrated, and inſpiſſated to the 


ardneſs of à Stone, Mefitantes ( Chir. Tom. 4.) gives the 


g 


TT — 


following DireQions far carrying on the Proceſs: 
N. 8. | | 


CAL / 


Take of Soap-leex;/ two Pounds ; f Quick-lime, one Pound : 
To theſe pour boiling Water; let them be united together ; 
| when the Whole is clear, pour it-ints an Iron Pan y/add 
half an Qunce of Sal Ammoniac ;/ and, by boiling, reduce 
it to the Hardneſs of a Stone. 22 W 


- The Potential Cautery of Felix Plater is prepar'd * 0 
ſomewhat ſhorter, and leſs tedious Proceſs; for it — 


than an highly 
with Quick-lime, and bail'd in an Iron Pan, till its Humidi 


acrid 


Lixivium of the Soap-boilers, prepar'd 


- 1s ſo muchevaporated, that it begins to become dry. Then it is 
to be remov'd from the Fife; and, the Maſs beginning now to 
grow ſolid, is to be taken out with an Iron Spatula, and kept 
in a Glaſs Veſſel, cloſe ſtop'd, in a hot Place. bs 

The Method of applying it is this: An adheſive Plaiſter, 
with a ſufficiently 
the Part to be cauteriz'd. Then the Cautery is laid upom the 


orated 


tion in the Middle, is laid 


of the Plaiſter, and another Plaiſter apply d over 


it, that it may not diſſolve by the Moiſture of the Ait. It 
is to remain on the Part for half an Hour, or three Quar- 
ters, after which the Skin, how thick ſoever, will be burn'd 
and miortify'd, without any Pain. The Falling off of the m—_ 
Eſabur is to be promoted by the Unguentum Roſatum, os 
any ather Digeſtive. 


ic, or Infernal Stone. mightily extols an 
e le 
ence, with a ſufficient Quantity of liquid Honey, as to be 
ſpread -upon e in form of an Unguent; to be 


apply d to the 
— 28 He ſays it is an 


medy 


never 


knew it 


It is, by others, call'd Corroſive, Cau- 


affefted, and; ag often as it dries, to be 
extraordinary 


and approv d Re- 


againſt Scorbutic and Rheumatic Pains, and that he 
try'd in the true Gout; but is of Opi- 
nion, that it would be 


efficacious, 7 It is alſo good 


very 
Chilblains. In the Leyden Diſpenſatory the Unguentum Calci 


is compoſed of 
od to 


Quick-lime, with the Addition of emollient 


he ſame Compoſition is in the 


Artidat. Ben. where it is not Quick-lime, but Lime ten 
times waſh d, which is preſcrib', It is calfd Unguentum 
de Calce Compoſitum Fo. de Viga; and is commended for 
Burns of. any kind, Itchi 


the 
is us d 


Whites of two Eggs, 


„For the 


5 and old Ulcers of 
ſame * 2 but with leſs Effect, 


Unguentum de Calce Simplex, id.) which is com- 
pas'd of Quick-lime feven times waſh'd with Roſe-water, 
and which is then to be reduced to the Form of a Lini- 
ment, with Oil of unripe Olives, or Oil of Roſes, and the 


with z ſufficient Quantity of Wax. 


In Lemery's Pharm. Mynſicht's Ointment of Quick-lime is 


unded 
Gut, Sete, 


uick- lime, Orpiment, Root of Florentine 
itre, a Lixivium of Bean- ſtalks, and Oil 


of Spike. This is recommended for a Depilatory. 


Valleri 


propoſes, for this Intention, Quick-lime alone, 2 


Arſenic boil'd with Water. Joel recommends equal Parts of 
Quick-lime and Orpiment, powder'd, and boil'd together, 
in an acrid Lixivium, to the Conſiſtence of a Poultis. The 
of the Italian is prepar'd of four Ounces of 
Quick-lime, of Orpiment, Litharge, and Starch, each an 
Ounce, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, to which is ſome- 
times added an equal . of Salt of Tartar and Soap, 


Depil 


and a ſufficient Quantity 


Oil of Elder, according to 


Fit. Mynſficht's Pills of Quick-lime, in Lemery's Pharm. 
to — — —— rh are thus pre- 


7 . = 
Take half an Ounce of Quick-lime z of Wheaten-meal, 
long Pepper, Pomegranate-bark, and Galls, of each - 


2 two 
burn' d 


Drams; of Henbane-ſeed, Cloves, Opium, and 
lum, each four Scruples: Mix, and, with the 


Extract of Pellitory of Spain, make a Maſs, of which 


* 


of Quick-lime, 
uice of the Root of Pellitory of Spain, according to Fick. 
e moſt. familiar Maſticatory of the Indians is Quick- 
lime, with the Betel-leaf, and the Frutt of the Indian Nut; 
inſtead of which, the 


of Tobacco-leaves and Quick-lime, according to the ſame 


Author. 


L 


afterwards let oblong Pills be made, with Oil of Cretan 
Origanum and Camphire. Adynſicht. 


ick-lime, for the fame Uſes, are made 
epper, Henbane, and Opium, with 


common Maſticatory in America is 


The Water of Quick-lime, from its extraordinary Uſe, has 
been dignified by the Name of Aqua Pretioſa, or Benedicta Chi- 


rurgorum 


eleanſing 


for. diſc 


outward Medicine, not only for 


; it is a 

Sp and putrid Wounds and Ulcers, but alſo for difli- 
pating cutaneous Diſorders ; for which Purpoſes it is generally 
apply d tepid, with a Linen Cloth, either alone, or impregnated 
with fimple or camphotated Spirit of Wine; it is very proper 


uſfing ſerous and cedematous Tumors, if frequently ap- 


ply'd warm with a Sponge or Linen Cloth ; but particularly if 
cedematous 


2 LM. \ 


3 
Vitriol. _ 
. . | uſed 


| 4 1 r 
= CAL 
egen Swellings in the Feet ate in Danger o n Gangrene, 
ich is known by an Appearance of Spots upon the Part, this 
Water is highly proper, —  — e Tu- 
mors, but al becauſe tay Gatigrene. It alte carries 
undi Gangrene, dby itſelf, 
Application ought tb be pretty fre- 
H and io, whether ulcerated 
or not, it is an i 


Remedy. 

Popul. C. 2. Sad. f.) orders Linie-water, but (6 prepared, as 
not to exulcerate; to be uſed for the Vitiligo and „ The 
| Moderns commend it in the Itch, if the Parts affected be waſh'd 
either with it alone, or 1 wich Sulphur, in the common 

Itch, or with Mercurius Dulcis in thoſe of the malignant Kind. - 
Eimuller, for the ſame Intention, "preſcribes one Pint of Quick 
| Lime-watef;"and from three Drams to half an Ounce of pul- en 
veriz d Sulphur ; theſe are to be boiſed ; and after the 
Liquor is percolated, the Joints of the Body infected with the Itch 
are to be waſk'd-with it ; or at leaſt the Ointment apply'd to it ferns; too actid, it be corretied by the Ad of - 
- the Joints ma Fs waſh'd 3 CNA vo 4 _ Quick 5 e 4 Pol U 
of Regulus ntimony, one Pint of Lune Quick Lime, moſt uſeful 

4 ater, (8 more — uſed in a ſcurfy Itch: This Mix- ok Exulcerations, 

ture is of ſingular Service, - when" apply'd externally. Two to de prepared thus : 


Drams of Mercurius Dulcis, diſſolved in a Pint of Lime- water, — wy * 
js a Medicine of ſingular Service in ſome Chirurgicat Caſes, © Take four or five Pounds of Quick-lime ; a Pound and an 
_ , balf of Sal Ammoniac 3 half a Pound of itharge ; of Olj- 


 fince it radically cures all Ulcers of the Body, even thoſe of the 
y longeſt Standing ; and is ſucceſsful againſt anf Species of Itch. hanum, Myrrh, and ich, each half an Ounce ; of 
But this Caution of Ludevicus muſt be obſerv*d, who in his ire, one Dram: Let them be boil'd together, till 
Pharm. ſays, „Water of Quick Lime, ſaturated with Sul- - the Li be dillolyed. . Let this. be a5 twice or 
„ phur, is indeed a requires Cir-  ' thrice a Day warm with Linen Cloths. 
„Quality with itfelf, it ſhould rather increaſe than remove the In Courtland this Compoſition is uſual, under bn. 
of f 


— 
% 174 


inſt TI umors with Inflammation, 
and Diſpoſitions to a Gangrene, he direc̃ts 


„ Diſorder.” A Circumſtanee full of Danger is alſo often to be 


cutaneous Pores by a drying 


revented by the Uſe of other Evacuants at the time. toll Sairie of Wine: nos of 8 e. 
1— Pals of the are frequently very much reliev'd du gte Gf M | 5 ogy e. half a 


by the being od — N rnndy araty'd, A Man * - | 
2 rer © oftrits, i apply*d. A Man With Cremor of Quick Lime, acco 
© - forty Year of Age, ie x all Ore is Body, and 83 : » rding to Ztmuller, the 


' may be anointed, that the corrupte 

being afflicted with a Heavineſs and Pains. of his Feet and Part may be conſum'd, while the remains, 72 
Loins, boil'd Quick Lime-water in a Kettle, and apply'd it Bole Armoniac tis a Specific ig the Orcena. Ludewicus, in 
warm, by means of Linen Cloths, to the Belly, and the Region his Pharm, gives this Advice concerning the Cremor : 46 It is 
of the Pubes and Kidneys, for almoſt the whole Night; and by « not unſucceſsful outwardly in fordid and inveterate Ulcers ; 
A iful Evacuation of Urine was cured. But in a Fever, «© but in an exulcerated Cancer, Spina Ventoſa, or ſteatoma- 
with the Head-ach, a Cataplaſm prepar'd of Quick Li e-wa- „ tous Swellings, it ought to, be cautiouſly apply'd ; fince 
3 ter a ly'd to the Head, kill'd the Patient, as we may ſee in « jnftead of promoting the intended ation, it often 


mixt with any mid Oil, chat, for le, 


Which has flood 
of acquiring an azure Colour. In Schroders Pharm. it is called 


eſteemed againſt Films of the Eyes. 


Half an Ounce, agreeable to Lemery*s 


Vlcers, and 


d. Ven. When Quick Lime-watet is Maki 
, Linkeed ar 


Olives, it then acquires the Form or Co of a Balſam, 
which is of ſingular Service, when apply d externalfy, in freſh 
Burns, and alfo conduces to ftop Inflammations. Slare Saceh. 
Boyle Specif. Quick Lime-water may allo be impregnated with 
Copper, by ſtanding in a brazen Baſon: by this means it aſ- 


n and proves an excellent 


Remedy againſt Ulcers, Scabies, and 3 Tas 

the Eyes. In the London and Edinburgh Diſpenſatories, 
is an Aqua on ma, which is nothing but Water of Quick 
ime, in whi ifs lk Sal Ammoniac is diflolv'd, and 
ſome time in'a Braſs Veſſel, for the ſake 


the Sapphirme Water for the Eyes; for it is commended againſt 
all Blemiſhes of the Eyes, and alſo for eleanſing all forts of Ul- 
cers. Empirics ſell it for Sapphire-water, againſt Humours and 
other Diſorders of the Eyes. Boot. Lib. 2. Cap. 493. Etmul- 
ter aſſerts, That no Remedy is more effectual apai 
Ulcers, than this Water; and that it is very efficacious when 
the Eyes are hurt by the Small Pox. This Water may be more 
or leſs diluted, according Intention, becauſe," when it js 
not ſo, it is of too acrid a Quality, It is likewiſe highly 
That which is call'd the 
Aqua Coveflis conſiſts of the Water of Quick-lime, Sal Am- 
moniac, and Alum. The Aqua Calcis of Rulandus for Burns is 
8 five Ounces of Quick Lime boiled with four or five 
Pints of Spri ter in a Veſſel, When the Liquor is fil- 
trated, as much Vitriol is added to ir, as is ſufficient for giving 
it a bluiſh Colour; and as much of the Sugar of Lead, as is 
ſufficient to make it become milky. This Water is commend- 
Wy 1 lication to Parts burn'd or frozen, Gangrenes, 
Eryſipelas, 


to the Parts affefted in the -time with warm Linen 
Cloths, Coll. Leyd, If twenty Grains of corrofive Sublimate 
barn © — in 1 Pint of "5x 1 accord- 

ing to aris Diſpenſatory, a mery's Chym.. or thir 
S G. Den of te Edinburgh Diffenſatarsz & 
| ſatory ; we have 
the Aqua Phagedznica, fo much celebrated for external Uſe 
In deftroyi fungous Fleſh in Wounds, _ Cleanſing ſordid 
al Oindgrinek- Some,” who would render its 

/ \ 


* 


cancerous 


, Itch, malignant Ulcers, if often apply d 
Pay 


* increaſes the Pain, and ts the Diſcharge of Mat- 


cc * 

Slag Lime may be ſubſtituted in the Room of Quick Lime, 
when a * ye 2 5 is — In the 3 it 
is apply d to the Lemples to diſſipate -achs ariſing from 
ET en SE. 
ions ings o ps. But iſpelling c umors of 
2 nees . and diſcharging Wind they reduce it 
way Mixture 1 — on dene Sa a Plaſter, which 
| eave 2 % ill it of itſelf, ba d 
its deſir d E However, before the A —.— — 
Plaiſter, they anoint the Part affected with Oil. In the Za 
Indies it is alſo mix d with I ice, as a Remedy proper 
for killing Worms diſcovet d in Wounds.  Lettr. Eur. and 
Leeuwenh, Epiſt. 124. | 

Waſh'd Lime is a — Remedy, which dries without 
E and is proper for Burns, and too moiſt Ulcers. 
Hence Qintments of waſh'd Lime are in high Requeſt for Burns. 
For Example : 1 £36 496% 

Mi waſh'd Lime with Oil of Roſes or Linſeed ; and let 
them be well ſtirr'd in a Leaden Mortar, to the Conſiſt- 
ence of an Ointment, which is excellent for Burns. 


This Medicine is prope in a Leaden Mortar ; for by this 
means the Particles of the Lead are ſucceſlively abraded, 
and united with the Ointmerlg ; a Circumſtance which contri- 
butes not a little to heighten its Excellence. . 
A very uſeful Remedy is alſo produc'd from waſh'd Line 
againſt any kind of Ulcers, \ | = 


Take as much as you pleaſe of Lime twice of thrice waſh'd, 
and almoſt dry'd ; add Linſeed - oil, a ſufficient Quantity 
tinge it of a Fleſh-colour with the choiceſt A 

thus you have an excellent Ointment, 66 


fe informs us, that Lime teduc'd to a very fine Powder, 

and waſh'd three or four times with Roſe-water, and again 
reduc'd to Powder, is an excellent Remedy againſt Venercal 
Ulcers of the Pudenda, if tis ſprinkled on them, as it removes 

and conſumes all Impurities, and quickly brings on a Cicatrix. 

In the Ph. Aug. that of Antwerp, and that of Lemery, there is 
f +: an 

4 


— 


— 


drying and aſtringen 


Cians, who being inſtruct 


 driac Diſorder, by a Medicine 


| ates's 


par d of 


attended with an Afflux of H 


CAL 


an Ointment of Lime, made of waſh'd Lime and Wat, each 


three Ounces ; and one Ounce of Oil of Roſes ;/ which is alſo 


commended for Burns, and drying of | Ulcers, If Lime be 
ſlak'd with Vinegar, thrice — 5 and reduc d with Oil of 
Roſes to the Form of n Liniment, it heals Burns ep +4 
Trace of a Cicatrix, and ſuffers no Bliſters to ariſe, Mu/. 


Num. Thus far of the external and chirurgical- Ute of 


Quick Lime, and its Preparations.” The Effects it uces 

may bo accounted for, either from its corroding, burning, 

cleanſing, and, acrimonious Quality, or from its 
K £v 


er reflects on ing Nemarks concerning the 


fatal Effects, not oniy of Quick, but alſo of Slak'd Lime, 
| wherehy they have merited a Place in-the Catalogue. of Poiſons, 


will, in all Probability, never reaſon himſelf into a Perfuaſion, 
that either Slak'd Lime, or the ue of — _ =: 

ith Safety be uſed internally. t there are celebrate 1— 
u Sf of by ſucceſsful eee Un 
ventured to commend, in many Diſeaſes, the internal Uſe pf 


both -Slak'd Lime, and of Quick Lime-water. Thus Slak 
Lis is prefer? ſows for a Clyſtet, in th Dyſent ry, 2s 
an aſtringent, drying Remedy. And according to an Ob- 


ſervation of Mr. Homberg, a Man was cured of an Hypochon 
of two Parts of Quick 
t with one Part of Sal Am- 


Lime extinguiſhed by the Air, 


ong aperient Medicines. Du HamePs Hi. Quick Lime-water 
15 Frequently uſed through Greet Britain and Holland, for 
zurging away all kind of Chronical Diſeaſes, Schulz. Præl. In 
B Diſpenſatory what is call'd Agua Benedicta, is pre- 


— , — 
One Pound of Quick Lime, with eight Pints of Water; 
boil'd and filtrated after ſettling, |, 


Three or four Ounces of this may be preſcrib'd thrice & Day; 


or as common Drink, for a Month, in ſeveral Caſes ; ſuch as- 
Redneſs of the Face, Puſtules, rin, Aſthma, Phthiſis, 


ema, tmalignint Dyſentery, aqueous Tumors of the Scro- 
= Fluor Albus, the — bor. Gout, Freckles, , Herpes, 


Gangrene, Edema, Tumors of the Knees and Legs, all Ulcers | 
umours, as alſo in a Diabetes. 
What in the ſame Diſpenſatory is call'd Aqua Nenedicta Cim- 


poſita, is made of 


One Ounce of Saſſafras-bark, fix Ounces of ſqueez'd and 
which ta- 


ſton'd Grapes, and ſix Drams of Nutmeg ; 
' gether are to be infus'd cold in ſix Pints of the fore- 

mentioned Aqua Benedifta, for two Days, and then 
—tt 7 vd. ' — 


This is ſald to be of the TamBEReR with the former, but 
more powerful in ſome Caſes. In the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, 
the ſimple Aqua Benedicta is the fame with that mentioned 


above ; but the Compound is thus made. 


Take of the Raſpings of the Wood and Bark of Saſſafras, 
Ounces ; of Nutmegs, three Drams ; of ſliced Liquorice, 
one Dram; of freſh Lime-water, four Pints : Digeſt ſor 


two Days ; and to the percolated Liquor add two unces 


of the balſamic Syrup. 


Sylvius, one of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians in Holland, 
fays, in his Prax. Med. L. 1. C. 6. 8 by. „That Quick 
„Lime of burnt Flint or Shells, admirably corrects a 
<« ſaline . pot like that contained in marine and foſſil Salt, 
«« and in moſt ſaline Subſtances ; ſo that it is no more to be 
c dreaded by any prudent Phyſician, but is with Confidence to 
cc he uſed ini the Form of a Lixivium, in many Diſorders.” In 
Great Britain, Willis, according to Etmuller, gave Sh 
Lime-water not only in Exulcerations, or an Abſceſs of the 


| ſituated within the Breaſt, but alſo for cleanſing and deterging 
in 


Abſceſſes of any Parts of the Abdomen after breaking; 
the Diabetes. be ſame Willis, for a diuretic Medicine, com- 
mends a Mixture made of 


Four or ſix Ounces of Quick Lime- water, and one Dram, 

or a Dram and. an of TinQure of Salt of Tar- 
tar j of which a Draught is to 8 A 
Day. | 1 


wa . | : : : 


Take of Co , common Knot-grafs, Plantain, Burnet, 
each one Handful: Let them wither in Quick Lime; and 
after they are perfe&ly dry, let them be infuſed in com- 


«4 men Water ; which may be added to them till they are of 


Cane ts 1 
"> 


- 


young Women are ſubject, he preſcribes the following Mix- 
moniac ; twenty Gralns of which were exhibited for a Doſe. ture. | RA 1 
And Lime diſſolyed per Deliquium holds not che laſt Place 


_ _ the Conſiſtence of a thick Pulp. Let the Inſuſion be con- 

tinued for three Days, and the Matter often ſtirr d; then 

tet them lie in a cool Cellar, and let the cleareſt Water be 

pour d off by Inclination. Of this Jet the Patient take (fix 
the 


Woes > pore retina veer e e and tho 
| Keareely fail of Succeſs. Bana. Thed?. Dub. p. m. 140. | 


Among; the Finch. Authots,  Sponixe fays, That Quick 
Lime-water, drank with Milk 2 — l 
derful Effects in, internal Ulcers, Diarrhea 
ſentery. Dr. Burlet, 

of the Royal Academ | | 
on the, Uſe of Quick Lime-water, of the Paſſages of which 
moſt uſeful for a practical Phyſician, I ſhall here give an Ab- 
tract, 8 then, mixed with an equal Quan- 
tity of Cows Milk, ſweeten d with Sugar, dran thrice! a 
Da three Qunces bei taken for each Doſe, is of Uſe in the 


Ha, dare 
Dyſentery. In other Diſeaſes it may be migt with Remedies 


appropriated to the particular Nature of-the Diſorder ; for Ex-- 
am le, in the r and Dropſy, with about a tenth Part of 
175 eight of the TinRura Metallorum :; fix Ounces, of which 

ixture daily given for a Doſe, in ſuch Caſes, 'fuſe the Hu- 
mours, and provoke Urine. Againſt thoſe Cachexies to which 


1 


each four Ounces ; of the Powder of Aloes, one Ounce; 
'of Filings of Steil, f o Drams: Let them infuſe for þ 
Hours. If to this Mixture three Drams'vf the Reſin of 
Jalap he added, we have an excellent Purgative in the 
opſy, two nfuls of which are to be given every 
por y, in Broth of Fleſh, or the Juice of red Cab- 


Tate of Quick Lime-water, and Tin&ura Metallorum, 


* 2 | 
In Quartans, and every kind of the more obſtinate and inter- 
mitting Fevers, ; . — — Bark is with Succeſs given with 
Quick Lime-water, and ſome Drops of the Tinctura Merallo- 


Take of Quick Lime-water, eight Pitits ; of Safſafras-wood; 
Aniſeed, and Liquorice-roots, each four Ounces; of Cur- 
rants, and s, half a Pound: Let them be 
infuſed without Heat. Two Ounces and ſomewhat more 
of this Infuſion may be exhibited twice a Day: _ 


The following Qbſervations have been made concerning the 
Uſe of Quick Li e-water, It often excites Nauſeas; and 
palls the Appetite to = ge, that it is ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary to preſcribe Alicant ing, ormwood-wine, or Venice Trea- 
cle. It ſometimes induces Leanneſs, and dries too powerfully ; 
ſometimes it excites-Heat, renders the Patient coſtive, cauſes 
2 Diſcharges of Urine, and often raiſes a Diaphoreſia. 

t with Milk, or a N Decoction, it is often 
uſeful in the Cure both of internal and external Ulcers.” It ſtops 


 Hemorrhages, Diarrheas, the Fluor Albus, and the Gonox- 


rhea. It is of Service in Relaxations of the Viſcera, and in a 
Diabetes, It is of Uſe in all inward Obſtructions and Tumors, 
when they have not degenerated into a Scirrhus or Cancer, and 
in Scrophulz not yet inveterate ; mixt with Milk, it prevents its 
Coagulation, and is conſequently . proper for thoſe whoſe firſt 
Paſſages abound with an Acid, which forbids the Uſe of Milk. 
increaſes the tive Qualities of Scammony, Aloes, and Ja- 
lap. That the Uſe of Quick Lime-water may be ſucceſsful, it 
ſhould pe long continued; but it is ſtrictly to be adverted to, 
that it is proper only in Countries fituated to the North; and 
that in ſuch Diſorders only as draw their Origins from an acid, 
an auſtere, a viſcid, a mucous, or pituitous Cauſe ; in Caſes 
where a due of Motion and Stimulus are wanting in the 
Fluids ; and where fix'd muriatic Salts 7 * in the Blood are 


what thick with the Damps of the Marſhes, where the Drink is 
Beer, the Food Cheeſe, Butter, and Salt - fiſh, the Blood is by the 


ought to be, and, 
proceed 


junction with Tinctura Metallorum, a high! etrating Medi- 
cine, is none of the leaſt conſiderable, ſince it is exhibiea with 


reat Succeſs. It is obvious therefore, in what ies of the 


E 2 of the 


/ obftruent, 


all times 


all ſhut up t 


a * 
. 


be highly improper in that 
— with Pu 


acrid Salt. Meh "ich Rea — 
as Paris it is generally attended w unhappy 
Conſeq VENces. 1 dt that is mo 
ſaſely — which is prepar d of one Pound of Quick - lime, 
with eight Pints of Water pour d it. In many Inſtances, 
whey a gentle Stimulus is ke ird, the ſecondary Water 
Quick-lime is to be preferr'd. Hamels 77. the ft. the Memoirs 


2 Academy of 2 1700. Slare Sacch. Boerh. 
22 From 202 Nen Premiſſes we may rationally con- 


_ 2 whatever is the Effect of Quick - lime- water, it 
be 


attributed to the alcaline and highly minute 
ick- lime, incorporated with the Water; 
for on theſe that Virtue by which it abſorbs Acids, 

dries, and — 2 — and acts like a Styptic; 
but proves aperient, where an Alcali an Acid, conſti- 
tutes a neutral Salt, which 208 both like an Aperient and De- 


exciting a Diaphoreſis, and promoting a_Dif- 
of Urine. - 

As Quick-lime-water has a Tendeney to deſtroy Acidit and 

— the anthelminthie Remedy of the Iudians is not 

to be eſteem'd abſurd, who drink it in che Morning three 

Days ſucceſſively Worms of the Inteſtines. Lettr. 

Edif. Whether ick-lime-water, internally uſed, is a 

Hoy proper for diſſolving the Stone, muſt be judg'd of 

is Circumſtance, that it reduces to a Mu tones 

cu — Patients afſlicted with that Diſeaſe. Bamba. Epift. 

t. 


Reiger 
TE ROTOR. OSHA 
2 Excreſcence cove hazmorrhoidal Vein. Ilzprmipuxey 
ad (41ualilids) 8 rafabs There grows about 
« it (Go — -= by Calypter, or Covering of Fleſh,” 


2 LYPTRA. 71 the Explication of 1 under the 
Article Bor ax. 3s 

_CALYX. See Bor anus ——_ 

CAMANHAYA, 3 wr arcgr. A cxpillry Herb, 
which grows — Trees, ſo as quite to cover 
them; it is 1 r, like” a fort of , and is 
adorned at, certain Diſtances "with fix, five, three, deo, or 
25 but one Leaf, like that of lt ſeems to be 


AMA; " Hit. Plant. Index. 


„ Maha, in Anatomy, is the Fornix of the 
Brain; and the camerated or vaulted Part of the Auricle, 


to the external Foramen. See AuRis; 
CA A i alſo a Species of Lycnnts, which ſee. Ray 


Hi 

DAMARA-JAPO, Pifon, A Species of Menta/trum, or 
Horſe-mint. It ſhoots up one "round reddiſh Stalk, to 
the Height of two Feet; the Leaves are lightly ſerrated, 
and greyiſh underneath, ſtanding oppoſite by Pairs, with man 
leſſer ones adjoining. On the upper Branches of the Stalk 
N the Flowers, in the Form of an Umbella, coming forth 

the Year. round, almoſt like thoſe of Tanſey, with Sta- 
mina of a 5 azure Colour, and ſmelling like Horſe - mint, 
as the whole Plant alſo does, which is of a bitteriſh and aro- 
matic” Taſte. The Seed is lender, long, and black, and, 
—_ ripe, is blown away out of its downy Houſks. ay Hul. 

ndex. 

CAMARA- MIRA, Pi/onis. It is, ſays Piſe, A Plant a 
Cubit high, of a fender and woody Stalk, bearing 'one ſmall 
yellow lower, which, what is wi wondered at, opens at 
the Year, at Eleven o'Clock in the Forenoon, 
and continues expanded till Two in the Afternoon, when 
till the next Day. I made this no ! 
true than "delightful Obſervation, ſays he, in my Travels thro' 
the Deſarts, and it partly - the Want of 'a Watch. It 
E CAMARA-TING, * 4 Species of 88 , 
CA . 77 
or Dwarf Honey . in Brafil. It bears a red, 
and ſometimes a now Flower,” which: is of an extraordinary 
Fragrancy, and e Herb itſelf {mells Fivecter than Mine. The 
Flowers are —— 
neſs of Elder-berries. - 

_ CAMARA-CUBA, ui an Herb with 


2 3 


levy like Nettles, and Flowers of the Size of 


Colour, conſiſt 


Bupbthalmum, of à fine | 
w Umbilicus in the 


ing of nine Leaves,. wich 2 


middle, whence riſe lictle'black- Shins, of ib Shell beiwern 


os <1" s RET IN 
Vor. H. 7 


— 2 ; 


: 5 


ject to excite Vomiti 
and, 


Pin. 437. Raii Hitt. 2. 1661. 


bet pg nts of the Big 


ä 
Wes de u of 


5 
s AMARAN BAJA. A See of Lyenaacnik, which 


r 
Third 


- CAMARIN:BAS; bf Unevi, Piſon. 


i in Is. 
5 2 e 


„ 


The Pulp i linen Quan Fe 
DES 

March. 3 \ 

The Fruit eaten Faw diſturbs the Stomach, and is very ſub- 


therefore they uſe to boil it whole, 
8 it with the Kernel, eat i with Ne Fiſh in- 


_ from tifully in the erate y Fields, a 
2 Rog . it falls off i in Ma rae 
do eaters up. 

% mentions another * m this Tree, leſs tall, 104 
benting Fruit not unlike the — bat of a blackiſh Colour, 
and a — Taſte, which tempers the immoderate Heat of 

ut, 

CAMARIUM. mY ſame as 8 A2 which "9 | 
* CAMAROSIS, CAMAROMA, * xayulpuyrs, # 


is a Fracture of the amum, in which the . Bone d 


anger Vaultwiſe; "Paulus, Lih. 6. Cap. gb. «Tt is 
< a Diviſion of the Cranium in Which the * is "deviated, 
or, according 
« ternal Parts, and an Excavation, as in an Ecpie/ma,”" This 
is the Senſe which' Paulus puts u muy 72 5 7 
in Gel, £34. b. 4% Me . 6 eg 5 
1 omata, ny 

i . — wo he Conia: in Je ma but C Es 
em but De are- 
4 Fractures of a Park in which the Middle is cleva- 
„ted! but when the ſound Part firſt begins to ſeparate from 

* that which is aff _ Camaromata —_— . 
10 n e 12 Bs Thus Galen : By which & wow 
"pears, that in a Camaroma the Extremities of the broken Bone 
tend inwards towards tho Membrane, ſo as reſs upon it ; 
fom tel acent Parts of the; Bone are elevated, and recede 
e 
there is a double Eminence of the 

ound. 3 


E 
ici 1 d Ty 1d cd 
r xapadpeis ity nudlioai. 1 
W U. A Species of Sol Ad un, which ſee, 
CAMATOS, Aal. Labour, Fatigue, a Diſeaſe. 

 CAMBAR, oY ſ 
Chymic. Vol. 

E lication 4 this Word is not intell igible, at 2 by me. 
AMBIL. Terra vubra. Rulandus. 

' CAMBIUM. A Term in Uſe formerly wo fait the nu- 
tritious Humour, which deriving its Origin from-the Blood, 
is ſo concofted, prepar d, and affimilated as to ſupply what 
that Part has Joſt, & tum illa Naturam ſuam ca 
changes Nature with it. Sennertus, Tem. J. 


li, THE INDIAN YELLOW ORANGE "LF df MA- 

ABAR. Park. Theat, 1635. J. B. 1. er, 5. C. 
afcapuli Arnd, on. 

Dendr. 26. Carcapuli Acofls fruit, malo ares 94 

Pluk. Almag. 81. Arbor Indica, que Gummi gutta 

ruttu acide fulcate, mali magnitudine, mel. Flor, Mal. 


66. Coddam-Pulli ſeu Ota- Pulli, Hort. Mal. 1. 41. Tabs © 


24. Carcapuli, Linſcot. Ind. Orient, Fart. 4. Arbor Indica 


_ Gummi Guttam fundins, frudtu dulti rotundo, Ceraſi nagnitu- 


dint ; Lannauatorula, Napnaj icora la Goblathu, Ghoraka 
Cingh, Herm. Muſ. Zey lan. 26. GAMBOGE. See Gon- 
mr Gr TA. 

CAMBUCA, or Canbuca ee A Bubo, an Ulcer 
or Abſceſs of the Pudenda, a Boil in the Groin. Caftellus, 


Rulandus. 
CAMBUI, or the wild American Myrtle of Piſo and 
- Marcgravt. There are two 2 of this Plant, which on 
nt — their {ho bony ar the Aftringency of their 


and Fruit, well deſerve the Name of: the 


ves, 


Wild — wht be firſt is a ſhrubby Plant, ich heed Pires, 


and'is like the black Cherry-tree as to external Appeara 
in Branches, Leaves, Flower, and Fin it ; bult capitis it as 


to its internal Qualities ; for not only E Flowers 
are of an excellent Sc, but but'the black Berries are very 2. 
r eres which makes them acceptable to 
. — n 


* * 


Siteory z the Punt feel Qils guess $ 


= 6,” nd e tn 


to Galen, a 'Receffidn of the Bone to the In- 


embrane ; and conſequent! in this Species of Fra- 
— 4 Bone on the Sides of | 


pe wr — — Acceptatioli; is Galen 
Def. . a Divifion of a Bone, when, being teloel be Go on. 


rical Term, derived, as is ſaid, Thage, 
anna, 15 * and Bor, a Son. The- 


„ and 
CAMBOGIUM, GC. Commel. Flor, Mal. 66, Curca- 


” 


= 


= came „ 
| is rede and is as much ſuperior to the other in | And auger, in Galem's Exegeſis, is an Animal reſembling a 
1 is exceeded by it in Size, the Fruit being bighly delicious, as ſmall Sex-ſbrimp and lfo Aconitum, becauſe it has a Root like = 
. well as medieinal; it bloſſoms in O2ober, the Flower being that Animal z but then he adde, that neither of theſe Senſes 
very white, fi t, and tetrapetalous, red Berries re- will agree, with that Word; as it is uſed by tes, Lib. 
10 Ferran Heats. Cee ee where he preſeries the Application of the 

ruit uled out 


\ 


The 

and corroborate the - Stomach, and h 

uice or Decodtion of the Leaves = it uſed: out- Commerunt 8 Hence Eratian ſays, that not 
wardly beal Ulcers, eſpecially in tn low and by thelx aſtrin- only the Animal is xd Prior, but the Moſs which ad- 
iceable in other Diſcaſes, beres to, it goes by be ſame Name, Zens takes it for Cicuts, 
ſed in Bathing, they are very ſucceſsful in Fluxes of the Zeurit for a refrigerating Medicine. Thus Gal: The Paſ- 
Belly or Uterus 3; they are alſo ſerviceable for the ſame | Pur» ſage where the V ord is found:in Hippocrates runs thus: Tac 
poſes as the common Myrtle. e is a third Species called 4 Tupdoras xileſ e x; vopn tag, eri Tov wel, Jullepie 


the 8 but this is ſo common as the gthers.- papudrxy iA xapudpy, i da THI re * The burn- 


, Hiſt. Plant. ing Heats muſt be allayed by drinking or ſupping of Liquid, 
EN CAMELINE. See Eakanvss, | © as by ſome-refrigerating Adichrile Miedicite,* 3 che 
CAMELOPARDALIS, CAMELOPARDUS, xaynao- ** Cammarim, or ſomething of that Kind.“ Here Galen and 
adpS ans, neapnmnitapss, from x, a Camel, and Tap ans, Erotian for x&4{par both read xajpipp; (For tho the Word 
or Tp, a Leopard. A Beaſt ſo called, according Narro, in the Index of Erotian be nah. yet in his reciting the 
not becauſe it is generated between a Camel and a d, above-mention'd Paſſage of Hippocrates he reads xaufgipp, He 
but becauſe it is ſhaped like a Camel, and ſpotted like a Leo- obſerves alſo, that this Word becurs but once in Hippocrates, 
pard ; or, according to Pliny, becauſe it has a Head like a and that Zeuris, in the ſecond Book of his Exegetics, took it 
Camel, but has its Body 1 with like a Leo- for ſome refrigerating Medicine ; and that Dioſcoriges, Lib. 4. 
pard. Horace deſcribes it in the following Verſe, according of his Materia Medica, ſays, that Acoriitum- is by ſome called 
to the common, tho erroneous Notion, ; | _x<&ppropor, by others bnaupirey {Woman-killer]; becauſe the 
* phe 8 Root applied as a Peſſary is mortal within the Space of a Day, 
'* Diverſum Panthera Genus confuſa Camels. as Theophraſtus and Pliny write; and the latter ſays; that 64 

| 3 | means hereof Calfurnius Beſtia killed his Wives when they 
The Camelepardalis, otherwiſe called Camelopardalus, Ovis were aſleep. £retian, rejeting the Opinion of Lycus, who 
fera, Giraffa, Anabula, Nabis, Saffarat, and Nabula Æthi- reads xayapy in Hippocrates with a ſingle , and takes it to be 
opica, is a kind of Camel, but ſpotted like a Leopard. It is meant of a Place in the Bath where Inunction was perform'd, 
near as big as an ordinary Camel, and has two ſmall Horns, fo called, | becauſe it was vaulted, thinks we are to un- 
with a Tubercle in the middle of its Forehead, which mi derſtand it, as Zens and Zeuxis did, of ſome refrigerating 
almoſt paſs for a third Horn, Its Neck is ſeven Feet in Medicine, as Cicuta, which, appl 'd by way of Cataplaſm, is an 
th, and cover'd with Hair like that of a Horſe; its extraordi Refrigerant. alen ſeems to be of che ſame 

| 12 is ſmall, thin, and hairy towards the End. It is clayen* Opinion. Erotian further tells us, that Dioderus the Gram- 
| hoofed like an Ox, its Tongue is two Feet in 3 marian, and Zens a Follower of Herophilus, aſſure us, that 
1! ; | like an Kel, and of a 8 inclining to a Violet. It Cicuta my the Dorians inhabiting taly called A. 

1 feeds upon Graſs and Herbs, and the tender Branches of x«{apor, xe paper, ws naxhuepir 71 BY, „ as producing 

T1 | Trees, which by the Advantage of its. long Neck it eafily. “ fatal and deadly Effects.“ 


| hes, ; . CAMNO, we, to labour, in Hippocrates ſignifi es to la- 
| : | | is found in Ethiopia, and other Parts.\of Africa, and is bour under any Diſorder, to be fick. 
| 


| very gentle and tractable. The Horns and Hoofs raſped, CAMO A. A corrupt Wotd for Chamemelum, 
2 2 4 5 and taken inwardly, are good for the Epilepſy, ſtop. Chamomile. Iu WY 2! 1 

I 2 Looſeneſs, and tefiſt Poiſon. © Lemery des Drogues. | CAMOTES. See BatTTATas HispAnica, _. . 
1 CAMELUS, Offic. Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 880. Jonſ. ds CAMPANA, à Bell, in Chymiſtry, is a Receptacle for 

1 | Quad..67. Camelus Capſinus, Charlt. Exer. 13. Camelus Dro- the Gas of Sulphur, where it is concentrated and collected to- A 
| } NE mos, Geſn, de Qed. g.  Camelus wunico in 11 AN Rau gether Mto a thin aqueous Matter, in order for the Prepara- 

| f Synop. A. 143. CAMEL, or DROM ARX. tion of the acid Spirit of Sulphur, Ga/tellus. == * 
10 Fl is found in A and Africa. The Parts uſed in Medi- CAMPANIFORM Flavers, [of Campanas, a Bell, and 
1 e are the Blood, Gall, * Urine. Tbe Blood Forma, * Flowers as in Shape reſemble a Bell. 
1 helps the Dyſentery, promotes Conception, and cures the CAMPANULA. Bell-flower. 


\ bt Epilepſy ; the Dung is recommended in Apoplexies; the Urine The Characters of the Campanula ate, <_ 

4 [ * ht 'to be effectual for cleanſing. and whitening the The Summit of the Pedicle is Expanded into an Ovary, 
| + Teeth. Dale from Pliny. whoſe, Apex is crown'd with a monophy llous quinquifid Calyx, 
| Authors differ much about the Camel and the Dromedary. divided into five long Segments. Flower conſiſts of one 


The Gentlemen of Paris, our Ray, and others, call by Leaf, is ſhap'd like a Bell, and is, before blown, of a penta- 
| the Name of Dromedary, an Animal which has but one ganal F Rue, and, when fully open d, is cut into five Segments 
4 Bunch on his Back ; but call a Camel, one which has two at the Top. ' The Seed-veſſel is, for the moſt part, divided 
| Bunches on that Part. But I have been told by an ingenious into three Cells, each having a Hole at the Bottom, by which 
Perſon, who yery lately travelled into 4fia and Africa, and the Seed is emitted. Boerhaave enumerates thirty-four differ- 
agrees with 2 1 that the Camel is an Animal with only ent Species of this Plant; but T find no medicinal Virtues 
one Bunch on his Back, but the Dromedary has two; and attributed to any but the following, 
that this latter was a very ſcarce Creature, and made uſe of GCAMPANULA ESCULENT As ulus, Offic. Campa- 
by the Nobility only for its Swiftneſs ; but the Camel was nula radice efculenta, flore carruleo, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. 
. - principally uſed for performing Journeys, Dale. - Bat. 10%. Boerh. Ind. A. 248. Tourn. Inft. 111. Elem. Bot. 
CAMERATIO. The ſame az CAmaros1s, which ſee. Dillen 107. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 24. Buxb.-52: Rapuncu- | 
CAMET, CAMES, Silver. Rulandus. Ia, Chab. 260. Rapunculus eſculentus, C. B. Pin. oC. Raii J | 
. CAMINUS, AH,. It ſignifies both the Furnace, and Hiſt. 1. 739. Synop. 3. 277. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 455. — ran 
the Place through which the Smoke paſſes off. In Rulandus it lus eſculentus vulgaris, GARDEN RAMPIONS. Park. 
ſignifies a Bell. | | Theat. 647. Rapunculus vulgaris campenulatus,”J. B. 2. 795. 
CAMIRI Indis, Cluf. Frufus rotundus inægualis cineraceus Rapuntium parvum, - SMAL RAMPION Ger. Emac. i 
ſaxeus, C. B. Fruftus juglandis fere 3 om duriſſimus, $3 Ger. Fr er: Pin, 104. Merc. Bot. 1. 64. Phyt. a 
[ndis Camiri, ſapore nucis moſchate, J. B. , . 105. PIONs. | : | ' 
9 The Fruit weighs about an Ounce, and js, not unlike a The is recommended for Defluxions of the Eyes, and 
Walnut ſtript of its outer green Shell, rough, broader in the the Juice for Pains in the Ears. The Root is eftcent'd an "BD 
per Part, but ending below'almoſt in an obtuſe Point; the agreeable * in, Spring Sallads, and is ſaid to excite an * 
Shell is thick, and as hard as a Stone, containing a white Appetite; id is ſometimes eaten boil'd. If taken with long 
ernel, which taſtes much like an Almond. Kay, Hif. Pepper, it; has the Reputation of increaſing Milk. | 
lant. TT . EZ ns | rachelium, Cervicaria, Offic. Trachelium majus, Ger. 369. 
A CaAMISIA Fein. The Shirt of the Fœtus; it is put for Bac. »  Raii Hiſt. 1. 732. Mer. Pin. 119. Trachelaum © + a 
the Chorion, which ſee. | ; 


e -  majus, - ure, Par . Tracheli ? 
CAMMARUM, CAMMORUM, "CAMARUM, a fo! Grivicarts, Mer. Her. 1 75. ive, Bas 122. Te 


e, Aale, een is a Species of Shrimp of the panula, Cer 83 
Crab kind. _Kdyupepor in Die corides, Lib. 4+ oy » 18 tic, major & aſperier, C. B. Pin. 94. Hiſt. Oxon. 9. 
alſo a Species of Aconite, alſo G ire; and by Nican- Boerh. Ind. A. 9. Tourn. Inſt, 10g. Elem. Bot. go. Rai 
12 > der in Alexipharmic. Verſe 4.1. men OnAvgarer V une. Synop. 3. 276. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 126. Rupp. Flor. 3 23. 
cre' the Scholiaſt writes, that it is called x«j4«por, becauſe nula major & aſperior, "ny Urtice, J. B. 2« 805. 
Lib. 27. Cap. 3. ſays it is called Canmoren, "becauſe it has a The whole Plant, but eſpecially the Root, is of a drying 
{mall* Root, re embling the Sea Cammarum. Lauts, or and t Quality ; for which Reaſon à Decoction of ii: 
valle, is a Species ef Chah, called by Atheneus xdpuape, is of good Uſe in the Beginning of an Inflammation, or Ex: ; 


** 0 


A 4 5 ulceration 


: 


a, U 1. 73. Phyt. Brit. 122. 
la, Cervicaria. Chab. 263, Campanula wulgatior, folii 


_ , 


— 


* 


61. 


0 


- 
* 


* 


of dicotyledonous monopetalous Trees, whoſe 


Branches, of a greeniſh Colour, ſhining 


but the uhder herbaceous, and, as 


ing Virtue. The Root is of a white and tender 8 " 
and to be eaten in a Sallad for Breakfaft,. in the Spring, 
Ran Plant. 


iola Mariana laci- 


iatis folits, ina, C. B. Pin. tits 
fend init, frat dure, Tourn: —ͤ—ͤ— BEL-L- 
FLOWER. 


It grows in Syria and Greece; the Root and Seed are in Uſe ; 


the Root ſtops the Menſes, but the Seed provokes them. 


Dale is of Opinion, with Rauwolfius, that the above Plant 
is to be taken for the Medium of Dioſcorides, rather than the 
Viola Mariana, which Matthiolus takes for it, becauſe it beſt 
agrees with that ſhort Deſcription which Dioſcorides has left us 
of the Medium.  ** The Medium, ſays he, grows in ſtony 
<< and Places; bas Leaves like the Iris, a Stalk three 
«« Cubits in Height, which bears a large purple round 
< Flower. It has a ſmall Seed like the Cnicus, and a Root 
<< three Quarters of a Foot in of the Thickneſs of a 
«« Walking: ſtick, and of a rough TLaſte.“ te e 
| ula axvenſis:eretia, H. L. Bat.  Onobrychis arvenſis 
vel la arvenſis trefta, C. B. Pin. 215. Pentagonion, 
viola Pentagonia, Tabern. Icon. 316. Viala arvenſis ꝙuſdem, 


® The Root of this Plant is uſually eaten a a Salkd- in the 


PE, aar, from xduife;' to bend. A Flexure, or 
Bending. The Word is uſed by Galen,” de Uſu Partium, Lib. 
11. Cap. 11. where, ſpeaking of the admirably contrived Per- 
forations from the Noſtrils into the Palate, he obſerves, that 

are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that the Beginning of 
Reſpiration might not he in a direct Line with the Aſpera Arte- 
ria, but that might be za4473, a Deflexion, or Bending, 
with a ſort of Turning or Winding, before the Air arrives at 
the Artery ; which, he ſays, is attended with two Converiien- 
cies 3 one, that of preventing the Lungs from _ 4 
rated by. an immoderatel Air; and the other, inter- 
ing Particles of Duſt, Aſhes, or any thing of that Kind, 
in their Paſſage to the Artery. | =o 
| Kays is alſo uſed for iyris, the Ham, becauſe it is the Part 
uſually bended ; alſo for a Joint, and for an Articulation, or 
Flexure of the Fingers. p * « 
CAMPHORA. 115 . | 
The Camphire is a kind of Plant, which belongs to the Claſs 
is con- 
cealed in the Flower, and its Fruit ſoft, and full of callous 
Seeds. The Leaves are like thoſe of the Pear-tree, fibrous, 
and ſtand alternately upon the Branches; the Flower conſiſts of 
one Leaf, which is divided into five or fix nts 3 the Fruit 
is like a Nut, lodged in a concave Calyx, has a brittle Shell, 
and a bifid Kernel: | Boerbaave Index alter Plant. que in Horto 
Bat. aluntur. | EY fa 
| Root of the Camphire-tree has but few, and thoſe ſtrong, 
Diviſions, which ſmell ſtronger of the Camphire than the other 
Parts,' and yield more of it in the Boiling. The Bark is ſome- 
what. rugged, of a rufſet Colour; ſmooth on the younger 
ing, quite - ſmooth and 
us on the inner Superhicies, wars 2 
Tbe Tree contains a large, fungous, ligneous Medulla, or 
Pith 3” the Wood is white, but when dry reddiſh, with Varie- 
gations, of a pretty lax Subftance, compoſed of ſomewhat 
thick Fibres, and is ſometimes uſed for making of Cabinets, 
but grows Is SW Age, when the volatile Reſin forſakes its 
Pores, The Leaves, ſtand fingle and diſorderly upon 
lender carinated Pedicles, an Inch and half in Length, and 


| ſometimes of a reddiſh-green Colour, ire membranaceous, three 


Inches or more in Length, from a ſhort acute Beginning dilat- 
ing into an Oval, and ending in an narrow Muro, or 


oblo 
Point, undulated round the Margin, — often edged with may be. d 
1 — to 


thin paliſh Stripe ; the upper Face of a deep and ſhining G 


main Rib.in che Migdle being inent on both Sides, and of 
„„ fiber het itinks ackis and them- 
ſelves in manner of an Arch to the Circumference, ' between 
which run many leſſer ones for the better ſtrengthening of the 
Leaf; at the Extremities of the Fibres are often obſerved ſutall 
— ng 3 2 forth at 1 

s Wen ree ia of a and Bi in ay 
And June, from the Alz K —— ſlender 
Pedicles, which are two Inches in cluſter d, and divided 


into other very ſhort Pedicles, each of them furniſhed with a 


very ſmall hium. The Flowers are white, hexapeta- 
lous, radiated within the Compaſs of a Coriander-ſeed, with 
oval Petals, and nine Chives with their Apices,* diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that three of them preſs upon the Style, and are 
ſurrounded by the reſt in a Circle, which are each of them 


and the 


ſeparated by ſmall- yellow' carnous foft Tubercles, looſely 
— 2 2 — ay The Flower, as the Calyx 
to it, is ſuoceeded by a Berryy- which, when ripe, is of « back 
Purple, and os of the'Size of a large Pea, in a manner 
turbinated; with a * zum, and taſting like 
Camphice mixed with es. The Kernel within is of the 


Sia of a Pepper-corn, cover'd with a black ſhining Rind, bifid, 


oleous, and _—_— and — the I — of Japan, 
adjacent Iflands, to the Largeneſs of the Lindemstree. 
Kampf, Amanitates exotica. Breyn. Cent. 1. | 

P Officinaruum, or zepreg, is not mentioned 
the antient Greets,' and was firſt introduced into the Ma 
Medica by the Arabian. It is a Subſtance bf a ſingular Nature, 
dry, friable, powder'd with Difficulty, light, white, pellucid, 

embling the Cryſtals of Salts, of an acrid and ſomewhat bit- 
teriſn Taſte, and of a penetrating Smell, highly dif e to 
ſome. It flames in an open Fire, and, when ki » burns 


till it is conſumed. It alſo burns in Water, and fends 
up a thick dark - coloured Smoak, which produces a blackiſh 
Soot. When put into a pure Glaſs Veſſel, with an Alembic. 


fitted to it, it melts by the Force of the Fire, aſcends in 
Alembic, and concretes again in the Form of Camphire, not in 
the leaſt This may be obſerved by thoſe 
who try the riment ently, In a moderately warm 
Air it gradually waſtes, and flies of, unleſs it be in cloſe 
Glaſs Veſſels, by which means it may be for ſome 
Years. In all pure Oils, and inflammable 
diſſolves ; as it does alſo in Alcohol of Wine, mixed wi 
it in nearly equal Quantities, in which Caſe it yery clear 
and pellucid, and is extremely odoriferous-z and, beinft diſtil'd, 
comes over almoſt intirely, with the Alcohol, or ſoon after it, 
in an ho Liquor. The Camphire does not evaporate 
after a Solution, before its Menſtruum is exhaled, and therefore 
may be well preſerved in theſe Liquors. Alcohol, in which 
Camphire has been diſſolved, being kindled, the Camphice is 
not kindled nor conſumed, before all the Alcohol, whoſe inflam- 
mable Elements are of a more ſubtile Nature, is entirely burnt 
and waſted ; after which the Camphire, which is collected at 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, begins to burn, ielding a more 
ftrong, white, bright, and vibrating Flame thi the Alcohol, 
with a black Smoak of the Taſte and Smell of Cam- 


phire, and * Feœces at the Bottom of the Veſſel. Con- 


centrated Oil of Vitriol diſſolves Camphire into a thick Liquor, 
of a reddiſh- yellow Colour, and void of Smell. Cam blre i 
diſſolved alſo in Aqua- regia, and Spirit of Salt; and, bel put 
into fuming Spirit of Nitre, is diflolved without Noiſe, or 
remarkable internal Agitation or Incalefcence, and even wit 
out any Vapour. It is diffolved alſo in Aqua-fortis, the Acid 
of the Spirit of Nitre receiving no Alteration thereby ; for this 
Solution, which is like Oil, is ſtill fit to diſſolve Silver or Mer- 


cury. When Camphire has been diſſolved in Oil of Cinnamon, 
this Oil, which before would make an Efferveſcence, attended 


with Flame, if mix'd with fuming Spirit of Nitre, now loſes 


this Property. Camphire, diſſolved in a Fluid, is revive 


and floats on the Surface of the Menſtruum, by an Addition of. 


Water, or of an alcaline Salt, Camphire is not diſſolved in 
aqueous and alcaline Menftruums ; nor in the mild and gentle 
Acids of Vegetables, ſuch as Vinegar. Many celebrated Chy- 
miſts have taken Camphire for a folid volatile oleous Salt, 
form'd like the Offa Helmontiana, of à faline and an oleous 
Principle; but this Sentiment is contradicted by other Authors. 


I think we may, with Beerbaave, affirm it to be a hi iy per- L 


fet, moſt fimple, and volatile Reſin ; or an Oil of a folid 
and Conſiſtence. But it is a kind of heteroclite Refin ; for 
there is no other Reſin known, which can be entirely ſub- 


. 


limed dry, without leaving any Fœces, and without under- 
a 
— „without leaving any Earth or Aſhes,” F 
ſeems to favour this Opinion, when he affirms, that Camphire 
is, as it were, a diftil'd Oil in a dry Form, or a moſt ſubtile 
volatile Oil, which ſeems to have in its Compoſition a certain 
ſubtile Acid, to which its ſolid Form is or Van of which it 
ived, if it is mix'd with Salt of Tartar, and ſub- 
iſtillation with highly rectified Spirit of 


it to be ſufficiently ſaturated with the Corpuſcles of the Cam- 
phire, and which, when pour'd into Water, docs not become 
milky ; nor is any of the Camphire pr ecipitated, as happens 
with 3 Spirit of Wine. remains after the 
Drawing off the Spirit, is a well ſaturated Solution 
Camphire, but of a browniſh: Colour, and in Taſte hi 
reſembling Camphire. But when it is dropp'd into Water, 
— into a thick Coagulum, like camphorated Spirit of 
ine, but 
Water ; for the Salt of Tartar, entering into the moſt intimate 
Texture and Compoſition of this Subſtance, diſſolving the oleous 
and thick Parts, and inducing. à Change on the more ſubtile- 
Acids, occaſions a Reſolution of this Subſtance into highly ſubs 
tile Parts, not afterwards to be coagulated ; and the of 


its Colour from White to Brown is Ee to the Sulphur or 


nts, it perfectly 


as to its Parts, or which, being kindled; burns 


Wine ; for - 
it were, Velvet - like; the in this Caſe a Spirit is yielded, whoſe Taſte and Smell diſcayer 


may commodiouſly and eaſily be mixed with the 


\ 


jy, 


o 
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Properties of the common Camphire of — we ſhal} 


by the Ar 
bor Camphorifera, and which is called the ae, nenſit, 
py Ca rk Sinenſis. This Subſtance is ex — the 


Root of the Free, in the following manner: 


They gut the Root into ſmall Pieces, which they put into 
b — 4 Be over a moderate flow Fire: They pour a ſmall 
Quantity of Water on the Root, and adapt a Head to each 
Tan, wove of Twigs, like a Bee-hive. The external Sur- 
face of this Head is ſmooth like a Mat, but its internal 
Surface is ſomewhat rougher, by reaſon of the ſmall Fwigs 
of which it is made. By this means the Camphire is car- 
ried up or ſublimed, adheres to the Filaments, and, when 
cold, aſſumes a whitiſh Colour, and is taken off, Boc- 
cone, Obſ. Nat. "1 a 


| Seha gives us the following Method of obtaining it: The 
NA K. lays hey form elegant ſmall Cakes of the 
Roots of the recs. | 


11 


- 


. 


What remains of the Root or Wood, together with the ſmall 
Twigs, they cut down into Pieces about an Inch long. 
Theſe are put into an Iron, or Brafs Kettle, full of Wa- 
ter, and boiled for forty-eight Hours. Upon theſe Kettles 
they fix Covers, which, like Alembics with riſing hollow 
Necks, receive the Camphire raiſed with the Va ; 
and, when it is cold, it is taken out, and kept for Uſe. - 


Furnaces in which theſe and broad Kettles are 
lodges > t to be built of wary ond to have a Vent for the 


 Smoak at.the Top, and, below, a Cavity for the Reception of 


Wood or Fire. Camphire, thus prepared by Sublimation, 
is — up into . Cakes, and tranſported 
into Europe. This is called the Camphora rudis, which, when 
more refined by a ſubſequent Sublimation, is called Campbora 
elaborata, or refined Camphire, This Kind, depurated and 
reduced to an orbicular Form by the Dutch, is what is com- 
monly uſed in the Shops, + This crude Camphire is depurated in 
21 either by Water, or by highly rectified Spirit of 
Wine. The Method of doing it by Water, is, 


To put the crude Camphire into a Still, pour Water upon it 
= a Head to _ a Receiver, In Diſtilling, che 
Camphire adheres to the upper Part, whilſt the Impurities 

remain at the Botton. Q y 

By highly rectified Spirit of Wine it is thus depurated : 
Br. Spirit of Wine, pour'd-upon the crude Camphire, diſ- 
22 it entirely, and leaves the Impurities in the Bottom; 
and this Spirit, im N with the Camphire, is to be 
diſtil'd from a Glas ucurbit. The Camphice left in the 


| Bottom is to be raiſed by inereaſing the Degrees of the 


ire, and fo gather d. 2 
The fame highly rectifted Spirit of Wine ſerves very well 


_ again for the ſame Proceſs. | 
"SW hen the Cam ire is thus depurated, it is reduced by Col- 
1iquation in a Sand-heat, in ſmall Phials choſe ſtopp'd with Clay, 
and covered with the Sand, into orbicular Cakes, like thoſe ſold 
FF lied to it, 
it lows like Wax, and, when. cold, ulates fumly in the 

ttom, and allſumes the convey? bo "by the infarior 
t of the Glaſs: Then, having warm'd the Gli a little, 
the Cake of Camphire may be ſeparated, 1 
5 ive, when put hot Bread, becomes moiſt, it 


is & ang yo, ie uine ; but if it becomes dry, 
a of its E urious. When it — 
with reddiſh or blackiſh > are ſaid to be produced by 
handling it with impure Hands, or to be the Effect of Moiſture; 
but this iv eably prevented by gathering it ina Linen Cloth, and 
immerſing It in warm Water, with an Addition of Soap and 


Lemon-juice, - Thus, when it 6 well waſh'd, let it be dned in 


2 ſhady Place, by which means it | White. 
+. Formerly it was the Cuftor, in order to prevent the Exha- 


* 


| Pieces of the 
2 —— This Bornean 


4 for i ing by this means block'd up, its ſubtile 
and more volatile Parts will not ſo readily fly off, as they would 


otherwiſe do. But there I no great, Neceſſity for Methods of 


this Kind, ſince it may be well enough kept in a Glaſs Veſſel 
cloſely ſtopp d, in order to prevent the Action of the open Air 
upon it. Act. Hol. 1. Obſe 53. | als - 
dome Authors alſo make mention of a Species of Camphire 
called Camphora Borneana, which conſiſts: of | ſmall Pieces or 
Grains, and which Salmaſins called crude, natural, or fimple = 
Camphire, calling that artificial which was whiten'd by the 
Force of Fire, and made up into Cakes; like that of apan. 
alſo*affirm, that, in the Iſland of Borneo, it 

in two different Manners from the Arbor orifers,” which 
is there ſmaller than in Tapan ; for it either ſweats ſpontane- 
oully from the Tree in Grains, or they take it from the Woot! 
itſelf, eſpecially towards the Bark, in its and natural 
cryſtalline A nce,. as Boerhaave,. in his Jil. 2. ex- 


preſſes himſelf. When they know, that a Free abounds, and 
is, as it were, turgid with Camphüre, they cut it down into 


ſmall Portions, which they cleave, and expoſe to the Sun, in 

order to be dried. When they are ſufficiently dried, they break 

them into ſmall Pieces, and, taking out the Camphire, paſs it 

thro” a Sieve, in order to pufge it from its Sordes. N they find 

þ ire, they rub their Eyes 

Camphire is ſaid to differ very 

from that of Japan, which is extracted by the Fire for the 
rmer is more and tranſparent than the latter, nor does it 


evaporate and fly off like that of Japan. One Pound of the 
Bornean Camphire is ſold for an hundred times as much as an 


equal Quantity of -the other ; and, among the neſe; Bor- 
nean — more eſteem'd than the Root Gen __ they 
aſcribe the ſame Virtues to Camphire as to this precious P 
and uſe it in all their Decoctions, Boccone. and: Vatent. Maſ: But 
Neuman, doubting whether Camphire can be obtain'd in any 
other Manner than by Diſtillation, the Truth of this 
Tradition about the Campbire of Borneo, and concludes, 
that this Species: of Camphire is ſo rare, that no one hitherts 
has, nor perhaps ever will have, an Opportunity of ſeeing it, 
What we, therefore, know concerning the Virtues of - 
5 to be underſtood of the. cmmon Camphire of the 
9%. or. the Faye Camphire, - + 1 ——— 
phire, then, is applied to various Uſes; for it is em- 
ploy'd in artificial Fires, not only becauſe it burns in Water, 
when kindled, but becauſe it ſends up a white and 'odorgus 
Flame. It alſo ſerves for making a liquid Phoſphorus, if, to 
one Grain of Exgliſb Phoſphorus, made of Urine, we add ten 
Grains of Camphire: After theſe are ſeparately well triturated 
in a Mortar, they are to be mix'd; by which means the entire 
Camphire becomes highly lucid, and, when diſſolved in Oil of 
Cloves, makes a liquid hoſphorus, with which the Fleſh; the 
Skin, the Hairs, and Cloaths, may be anointed, without any 
Hurt or Fear of Inflammation. Camphite is alſo uſed by Paint 
ers in the Compoſition of their Varniſhes, which, when cam- 
rated, defend the Pieces on which they are laid from Inſects. 


ire was, in former „th to be poſleſs'd of cold Oua- 
eee 4 
A Monks, in order to extinguiſh Inclinations to Venery. 
t the Falſity of this Opinion is now ſufficiently known, 
Scalig. Exerc."Tachen. Hipp. Brown's Vulgar Errert. For a 
Camphire conſiſts of highly volatile Parts, it is found to poſſeſs 
Virtues highly penetrating, diſcutient, reſolvent, ſtimulating, 
corroborating, alexipharmac, . and - proper for reliſting ,Putre- 
faction ; but it does not act in a ſtrong and draftic manner, 
becauſe it does not remain long in the Parts into which it ha, 
penetrated, but is ſoon after exhaled. One Inſtance is ſufi- 
cient for proving the Truth of this H 
furniſhes us with a very memorable one in the Hiſtories of the 
Braſau Diſeaſes,” where we have an Account of <4 a Girl who 
not only had her Skin deformed with ſcorbutic Blotches, but 


<< - with Camphire ; upon which theſe terrible 8 mptoms abated 
5 very "3 ber Inflammation, which tended 80 1 
& Gangrene, e A and, what is principally reatiarks- 
© ble, Sweat, excited by the Uſe of the came Medi- 


LY 


. 4 


* 5 


- . 
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er eines, ſmell'd Kran of the Camphire, from which Circum- 


% ſtance infer its penetrating Virtue.” As for 
its alexipharmac Qualicy, when Med internally, _ the 
Wounds of Serpents, ſee Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 7. The No- 


tion of its. being poſſeſſed of a cold Quality may have poſſibly - 
been owing to © Obſervition of its cooling Efes in — 
0 


mations of the Eyes and Burns; for it is not only of ſingular 
Service in As external Inflammations, but alſo ſuch as 
are internal, and which threaten a Sphacelus and Death, if they 
are ſevere, and eſpecially if they are ſeated in the membranous 
Parts. For anſwering theſe Intentions it is moſt happily exhi- 
bited with Nitre. - For this Reaſon, in continued Fevers, which 
erally have. ſomething of an inflammatory Nature in them, 

as alſo in other Kinds of Inflammations, in Pleurifies, Phren- 
ies, Quinſeys, and Inflammations of the Uterus, the celebrated 
Hoffman made great and ſucceſsful Uſe of Camphire, with an 
Addition of Bezoardic Powders. Immediately after the Ex- 
hibition of this Medicine, the' burning Heat, the Delirium, the 
Thirſt, and the Watchings, were greatly abated. ' $tabl, ſome- 
where in his Works, calls Camphire the Subduer of all Inflam- 
mations. The learned Herlbofius, in acute Fevers, Phrenſies, 
and Deliriums, found very happy Effects arifing from three or 
fou ins of Camphire, taken every two Hours, in nitrous 
Emulſigns. Com. Lit. A. 1734 learned Tralles has, 
in a Tleatiſe wrote on Purpoſe, excellently demonſtrated the 
refrigerating and antiphlogiſtic Qualities of Camphire 3 and how 
efficacious it is, in ConjunQion with Nitre, in a Pleuriſy, he 
informs us, in his Work De Remediis Terreis, in the following 
Words: I have with Pleaſure and Surprize obſerved the happy 
Effects of this Medicine in Pleurifies ; and I am, from re- 
<- «< peated Proofs of its Succeſs, ſo convinc'd of its Efficacy, that 
4e after opening a Vein once, twice, or thrice, applying To- 
« pics to the Side affected, ordering the Patient to take fre- 
« quent Draughts of tepid Infuſions ſweetened with Honey, 
« and injecting antiphlogiſtic Clyſters, I ſearce uſe any other 
Medicine than twelve or fifteen Grains of Nitre reduc'd to 
« Powder, with one, two, or three Grains of Camphire, and 
% an Emulſion of Oil of ſweet Almonds, to be taken after 
% each Doſe; and I am ſufficiently certain, that if theſe do 


«© not cure the Diſeaſe, it may be pronounced incurable.” - 


According to Capuccius, an Italian Phyſician, the Virtues of 
Camphire are very great, both in curing and preventing pete- 
chial Fevers; and for this Purpoſe one or two Grains of it may 


be either chew'd and ſwallowed by itſelf three or four times a 


Week, unleſs the State of the Patient renders a more frequent 
Uſe of it neceſſary ; or it may be made up with other Sub- 
ſtances in the following manner: | 


Take of the Powders of Cretan Dittany, and yellow Sanders, 
each half a Scruple; of Camphire, two Grains; of Con- 
ſerve of Roſes, or of Borage, or ſome other Conſerve of 
a like Nature, as much as is ſufficient for making into a 
Bolus, Or 5 f | 


Take of the Powder of Zedoaty-root, one Scruple; five 
Lemon-ſeeds ; and one Grain . . : Mix them 
together, and let them be taken in any manner. Portius 

de Militis in Caftris Sanitate tuenda. 


ani, a celebrated Dutch Phyſician, iti a Phrenſy and 
, recommends the following Powder: 


of Sal Prunellæ, fifteen Grains ; of Camphire, four or 
e Grains; of Laudanum Opiatum, half a Grain: Mix 
. up into a Powder, a" 


In a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony he alſo highly extols Cam- 
phire, with Spirit of Nitre, or Nicre itſelf, 20 the Water of 
red Poppies. In Inflammations of the Kidneys he recommends 
twelve Grains of Sal Prunellz, mixed up with four Grains of 
Camphire. For allaying Thirſt in continued. Fevers, he 
orders three Grins of Camphire to be added to proper Powders ; 
which Medicine, with the Bezoardicum Minerale, he alſo com- 
mends in peſtilential Fevers. In the Philoſophical | r 
we have ſome Inſtances of Maniacs cur d by half a 
Camphire exhibited in Form of a Bolus, Morning and Evening. 
Sethi, from Rhaſes, informs us, that Camphire cures the moſt 
acute Diſorders, Pains of the Head ariſing from Heat, and In- 
flammations, eſpecially thoſe of the Liver. 
Tac henius informs us, that Avicenna was the firſt of the prac 
tical Phyſicians who obſerved the Virtues of Camphire in acute 
Diſorders, and call'd it the Theriaca contra Venena Calida, or 

n inſt oe Poiſons. - f 

u Verney thi phire exhibited in cordial Potions an 

a — — 2 — = en in 42 Fevers, 
| us, that he him preſcrib'd it 

tention. Du Hamel. Tg. RY | MAKE 5 
Mir, in his Work De Pete, ranks 
the ſtrongeſt Antidotes againſt the Pl: 
* *tis more efficacious than any of the 
Vol. II. 


e; and affirms, that 


oardic Preparations, 


1 * 


But t 


„ fully heightens the Virtues of theſe In | 
hee: _— in ſtrengthening the Tone of the Glands, 
© an hee es}; dangerous Stagnations,”” 


of 


N 


G AM 
as i prevents Putrefachon, and © 
He makes mention of a celebrated Powder aſcrib'd to Heſſas, 
eee eat Re- 
putation in the Hoſpitab. The Method of preparing this Pow- 
der is as follows : 


Take of Sugar-candy, three Drums; of white Ginger, two 


— and * one Dram: are 


the polfonoud Efluvia. 


- The Doſe of this Powder is one Dram, to be taken in ſome 
mg or, ſuch as"Marigold-water, or the Waters of Sca- 
ious, or Nuts ; or if tis wanted ſomewhat ſtronger, the com- 
Water of Burdvck may be uſed. But it is moſt commo- 
diouſly exhibited ina Decoction of Tanſy, prepared with equal 
Parts of Sorrel or Dandelion Water, and Vinegar : But I would 


ſubſtitute Zedoary or Burnet in the room of the Ginger, Theſe 
are the Words of Mindererus. Folligqus calls this ition 


Puluit Pa , or the Powder of the Poor, becauſe it may 
be prepared ut e Expence, but poſſeſs uncommon Virtues. 
laſt-mentioned Author, inſtead of the Sugar-candy, 
uſes Sugar of Roſes, in che ſame Proportion. He alſo directe 
Powder to be mixed with Wine, and ſuffer'd to ferment for a 
conſiderable time ; he preſcribes, with Mindererus, one 
Dram in Roſe or Sorrel Water; but for Prevention, only balf 
a Dram. Riverius thinks this Powder of Mindererus too hot, 
on account of the Ginger; for which Reaſon he compoſed the 
following, in Imitation of it ; and aſſerts, that he uſed it with 
Succeſs in peſtilential Fevers. 


Take of the Bezoardicum Minetale, three Drams; of Sal 
|  Prunellz, two Drams; and of Camphire, half a Dram: 
Mix them together. | 


The Doſe is one Dram, to be exhibited with Water of Car- 
duus Benedictus, or ſome other proper — — "> 

ring the Plague which rag'd in the Vear 1623. Hartman 

uſed the following antipeſtilential Water with great Succeſs, | 


Take of the beſt Spirit of Wine, one Pint ; of Camphire, 
one Ounce ; of oriental Saffron, one Scruple : When theſe 
are diſſolvꝰ d in the Spirit of Wine, it aſſumes a Colour 
like that of Gold, and two or three Spoonfuls of it may be 
given for a Doſe. * | 


an, in all putrid Diſorders, and in the Plague at its 
Acceſſion, and Vie oo recommends Camphire to be 
For 


Take of the Watets of Sorrel and Carduus Benedictus, each 
an Ounce ; of the Bezoardicum Minerale, half a Dram ; 
of Camphire, fix Grains ; of the Syrup of Lemon-Juice, 
one Ounce : Mix all together for one Doſe. 


After the ſame Author has given the Preference to 
above all other Medicines, 8 that viſcid T — 
Malignity conveyed by impure Coition to the Lymph vital 
Juices, 2 — to the ſolid Parts and Bones, he goes 
on thus: This I can from Experience affirm, that in a 
4* norrhcea, or beginning Lues, no Medicine affords a more 
© preſent Relief Camphire ; for this Reaſon tis properly 
* added to thoſe balſamic Eſſences and Elixirs againſt a Gonor- 
„ rhoea, which are of Opobalſam, Balſam of Capivi, 
«© Balſam of Tolu, Reſin of Aloes-wood, and Gum Guaiacum, 
„ with tartaris'd Spirit of Wine; for the Camphire wonder- 
jients, and is of 


In erous and terrible Hæmorrhages, eſpecially ſuch as 
accompany malignant Fevers, 'as alſo in Spittings of Blood 
ariſing from internal Cauſes, Tuch as Spaſms of the Viſcera, + 
Camphire is of ſingular Service. Upon this Account the Pulvis 
Raygeri has acquired a great Reputation. It is compoſed of | 


Choice Myrch and Frankincenſe, each an Ounce z of Saf- 
pork — and of Camphire, one Dram and an 
” 7. | 


This Powder is to be ſprinkled twenty or thirty times with 
Frog's-f| Water; but it is to dry ſpontanevully after each 
ſprinkli The Doſe is one Scruple. 

In Vomitings of Blood Rrverius, after Veneſection, orden 
half a Scruple of Camphire to be exhibited in four Ounces of 
Oxycrate, , or Plantain-water. Joubert "affirms of his Maſter 
Rondeletius, that in all Vomitings/ of Blood, eſpecially thoſe 
pr ing from aerid Defluxions, he ſucceſsfully uſed 8 | 
and ſometunes gave a whole Scruple of it diluted in a Glaſs of 


ing-water, with i. little Vinegar, 4 1h 
us, in his Notes to ater, Apbet. 50. Bad. x; in 
immoderate Diſcharges of ys an 2 the follows 
ing Powder 1 | IS K. 
* ee 


again for the ſame Proceſs. 


phlog; ic Pri deing diſentangied, and ſet at 

the me . Ob. Phy. e are confirm'd.in the I 
tr Kal Fai, a pure inſſammahle Oil in a ſolid Form, by 
this Circumſtance, that in v 


hot Climates, and even ſome- 


imes in Europe, aromatic Su are often heated to ſuch a 
"Dons * has Woke Ole 200 comtrrte inet as hap- * 
Cardamoms, Cara- 


pens in the: Diſtillation of the Oil of Aniſe, 
+. Fennel, Laurel, Zedoary, Cinnamon, Southernwood ; 
and Thyme. The ſame Phaznomenon is ſometimes obſerved to 
happen, when theſe Oils, dropping thro? a long narrow or cold 
orm, form themſelves into a ſolid kind. of Maſs,” which 
blocks up the Cavity of the Worm, but-may be again diſſolved 
by Heat, Boerh. Chym, Vol. 2. But becauſe theſe camphorated 
Subſtances want either the Hardneſs, the Smell, or the other 
Properties of the common Camphire of the , we hal} 
only h&e treat of that Camphire which is uced by the Ar- 
bor Camphorifera, and which is called the Camphors Jeponeri 
or Camphora Sinenſis. This Subſtance is ex rom the 
Root of the Tree, in the following manner : | 
They the Root into ſmall Pieces, which they put into 
CEE Pans over a moderate flow Fire: They pour a ſmall 
Quantity of Water on the Root, and adapt a Head to each 
Pan, wove of Twigs, like a Bee-hive. The external Sur- 
face of this Head is ſmooth like a Mat, but its internal 
Surface is ſomewhat rougher, by reaſon of the ſmall Fwigs 
of which it is made. By this means the Camphire is car- 
ried up or ſublimed, adheres to the Filaments, and, when 
cold, aſſumes a whitiſh Colour, and is taken off. Boc- 
cone, Obf. Nat. 1 2 


Seba gives us the following Method of obtaining it: The 
Inhabitanes of Japan, ſays he, form elegant ſmall Cakes of the 


What remains of the Root or Wood, together with the ſmall 
Twigs, they cut down into Pieces about an Inch long. 
Theſe are put into an Iron or Brafs Kettle, full of Wa- 
ter, and boiled for forty-eight Hours. Upon theſe Kettles 
they fix Covers, which, like Alembics with riſing hollow 
Necks, receive the Camphire raiſed with the Vapours; 
and, when it is cold, it is taken out, and kept for Uſe. 


The Furnaces in which theſe large and broad Kettles are 
lodged, ought to be built of hard Stone, to have a Vent for the 
Smoak at the Top, and, below, a Cavity for the Reception of 
Wood or Fire. Camphire, thus prepared by Sublimation, 
is made up into large ſmooth orbicular Cakes, and tranſported 
into Europe. This is called the Camphora rudis, which, when 
more refined by a ſubſequent Sublimation, is called Campbora 
elaborata, or refined Camphire, This Kind, depurated and 
reduced to an orbicular Form by the Dutch, is what is com- 
monly uſed in the 8 This crude Camphire is depurated in 
two Manners, either by Water, or by highly rectified Spirit gf 
Wine. The Method of doing it by Water, is, 


N 


- 


To put the crude Camphire into a Still, pour Water upon it 
= a Head to nag a Receiver. In Diſtilling, che 
Camphire adheres to the upper Part, -whilſt the Impurities 

remain at the Bottom. 

By highly rectified Spirit of Wine it is thus depurated : 

Spirit of Wine, pour'd upon the crude Camphire, diſ- 

F 2 it entirely, and leaves the Impurities in the Bottom; 

and l this Spirit, . with the Camphire, is to be 

diſtil'd from a Glaſs Cucurbit. The Camphire left in the 
Bottom is to be raiſed by increaſing the Degrees of the 
Fire, and ſo gather d. i 5 


"The fame highly reified Spirit of Wine ſerves very well 


When the Camphire is thus depurated, it is reduced by Col- 
liquation in a Sand-heat, in ſmall Phials cloſe ſtopp'd with Clay, 
and covered with the Sand, into orbicular Cakes, like thoſe ſold 
in the Shops z for when a due Degree of Fire is applied to it, 
it lows like Wax, and, when. cold, ulates firmly in the 
Hatton, and aſſumes the Shape convey'd to it by the inferior 
Part of the Glas; Then, having warm'd the Glak a little, 
the Cake of Camphire may be ſeparated, | 
04 Camphire, when put upon hot Bread, becomes moiſt, it 
is a Sign of its good and genuine ; but if it becomes dry, 
it is a Proof of its being bad urious. When it is mark d 
with reddiſh or blackiſh Spots, theſe are faid to. be produced by 
handling it with impure Hands, or to be the Effects of Moiſture; 
but this is eaſily prevented by gathering it in a Linen Cloth, and 
immerſing It in warm Water, with an Addition of Soap and 
Lemon-juice, Thus, when it is well, waſh'd, let it be dried in 
a ſhady Place, by which means it becomes white. 
+ Formerly it was the Cuſtom, in order to prevent the Exha- 
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pretty large Pieces of the C 


0 AN 
8 —— Camphire, to 
— 


Reep it in Lint · ſeed, 
Flea wort, or ſome others of a like Nature, which, 
large Quantity of Oil, might, & it were, entangle the 


volatile Parts of the Camphire, and prevent their fixing off. 
Others think, that the face Effect 3 


is produced by Pepper; but 
what has induced them to entertain this Notion, is ſomewhat 
hard to determine. The beſt Method of. pteſerving Camphire 


is to anoint its Surface with freſh expre6'd Oil of fweet Al- 


monds; for its Pores being by this means block'd up, its ſubtile 
and more volatile Parts will not ſo readily-fly off, as they would 


otherwiſe do. But there is no great, Neccfſity for Methods of 


this Kind, ſince it may be well enough kept in a Glaſs Veſſel 
cloſely ſtopp d, in order to prevent the Action of the open Air | 
upon it, A#, Hafn. Pol. 1. Obũ 53. | 
Some Authors aHo make mention of a Species of Camphire 
called Camphora Borneana, which conſiſts: of Pieces or 
Grains, and which Salma ſius called — or funple - 
Camphire, calling that artificial which was whiten'd by the 
orce of Fire, and made up into Cakes, like that of apan. 
alſo affirm, that, in the Iſland of Borneo, they it 
in two different Manners from the Arbor Camphorifere, which 
is there ſmaller than in 7apan ; for it either ſweats ſpontane- 
oully from the Tree in Grains, or they take it from the Woot! 
itſelf, eſpecially towards the Bark, in its and natural 
cryſtalline A ce, as Berhaave,. in his Jil. 2. ex- 


preſſes himſelf, When they know, that a Free abounds, and 
is, as it were, turgid with Camphire, they cut it down into 


ſmall Portions, which they cleave, and expoſe to the Sun, in 
order to he dried. When they ate ſufficiently dried, they break 
them into ſmall Pieces, and, taking out the Camphire, paſs ic 
thro? a Sieve, in order to it from its Sordes. I they find 
phire, they rub their Eyes gently 


with them. This Bornean Camphire is ſaid to differ v 
from that of Japan, which is extracted by the Firey for the 
rmer is more and tranſparent than the latter, nor does it 


evaporate and fly off like that of Japan. One Pound of the 


Bornean Camphire is ſold for an hundred times as much as an 


equal Quantity of the other; and, among the fe; Bor- 
nean — more eſteem'd than the Root Zh | — for they 
aſcribe the ſame Virtues to Camphire as to this 
and uſe it in all their Decoctions, Bucconc. and: Vatent. Maſ, But 
Neomen, doubting whether Camphire can be obtain'd in a 
other Manner than by Diſtillation, the Truth of this 
Tradition about the Camphire of Borneo, and concludes, 
that this Species: of Camphire is ſo rare, that no one hitherts 
has, nor perhaps ever will have, an Opportunity of ſeeing it, 
What we, therefore, know concerning the Virtues of - 
Plure, @ to be underſtood of the, common Camphire of the 
Rope, os the. Fapen Comphire, req: ane did 10 
Phire, then, is applied to various Uſes; for it is em- 
ploy'd in artificial Fires, not only becauſe it butns in Water, 
when kindled, but becauſe ir ſends up à white and odorous 
Flame. It alſo ſerves for making a liquid Phoſphorus, if, to 
one Grain of Engliſh Phoſphorus, made of Urine, we add ten 
Grains of Camphire : After theſe are ſeparately well triturated 
in a Mortar, they are to be mix'd; by which means the entire 
Camphire becomes highly lucid, and; when diſſolved in Gil of 
Cloves, makes a liquid Phoſphorus, with which the Fleſh, the 
Skin, the Hairs, and ths, may be anointed, without 
Hurt or Fear of Inflammation. Camphire is alſo uſed by Paint- 
ers in the Compoſition of their Varniſhes, which, when cam- 
rated, defend the Pieces on which they are laid from Inſedts. 
urriers put Camphire between their Skins, in order to prevent 
their being ſpoiled by Moths. The Indiaxs mix Camphire with 
acrid and aromatic Subſtances, of which they form Troches'for 
promoting a Diſcharge of the Saliva, when chew'd. Becauſe Cam- 
hire was, in former 2 to be poſſeſs d of cold Qua- 
ties, it is ſaid to have given to be chew'd, and ſmell'd to, 
by the Monks, in order to extinguiſh Inclinations to Venery. 
t the Falſity of this Opinion is now ſufficiently known, 
Scalig. Exerc.\Tachen. Hipp. Brown's Vulgar Errors. For as 
Camphire conſiſts of. highly volatile Parts, it is found to poſſeſs 
Virtues highly penetrating, diſcutient, reſolvent, ſtimulating, 
corroborating, alexipharmac, and proper for reſiſting Putre- 
faction; but it does not act in a ſtrong and draftic manner, 
becauſe it does not remain long in — into which it has 
penetrated, but is ſoon after exhaled. One Inſtance is ſuffi- 
cient for proving the Truth of this H „and Tralles 
furniſhes us with a very memorable one in the Hiſtories of the 
Breflau Diſeaſes, where we have an Account of “ a Girl who 
« not — had her Skin deſormed with ſcorbutic Blotches, but 
a large red Tumor on her Hand, whoſe Roots ex- 


e Pow. 
«© der of Wedelins exhibited in a diaphoretic — with 


<<. with Camphire 
« very iderably ; ber Inflammation, which tended to a 
„% Gangrene, was iſcuſ'd ; and, what is princi y Femarka- 
<<. ble, the Sweat, excited by the Uſe of the came Medi- 


por which theſe terrible Symptoms abated | 


: 


* 


RR 
eines, ſmell'd oy from which Circum- 
« ſtance we may eafily infer its penetrating Virtue,” As for 
its alexipharmac Quality, when uſed internally, nft the 
Wounds of Serpents, ſee Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 7, . The No- 
tion of its being poſſeſſed of a cold Quality may have 8 
been owing to the Obſervation of its cooling E in Inflam- 
mations of the Eyes and Burns; for it is not only of ſingular 
Service in removing external Inflammations, but alſo ſuch as 
are internal, and which threaten a Sphacelus and Death, if they 
are ſevere, and eſpecially if they are ſeated in the membranous 
Parts. For anſwering theſe Intentions it is moſt happily exhi- 
bited with Nitre. - For this Reaſon, in continued Fevers, which 
generally have ſomething of an inflammatory Nature in them, 
as alſo in other Kinds of Inflammations, in Pleuriſies, Phren- 
ies, Quinſeys, and Inflammations of the Uterus, the celebrated 
Hoffman made great and ſucceſsful Uſe of Camphire, with an 
Addition of Bezoardic Powders. Immediately after the Ex- 
hibition of this Medicine, the' burning Heat, the Delirium, the 
Thirſt, and the Watchings, were greatly abated. * Stabi, ſome- 
where in his Works, calls Camphire the Subduer of all Inflam- 
mations. The learned Merlbeftius, in acute Fevers, Phrenſies, 
and Deliriums, found very happy Effects ariſing from three or 
four Grains of Camphire, taken every two Hours, in nitrous 
Emulſions. Com. Lit. A. 1734. learned Tralles has, 
in a Treatiſe te on Purpoſe, excellently demonſtrated the 
refrigerating and antiphlogiſtic Qualities of phirez and how 
efficacious it is, in ConjunQion with Nitre, in a Pleuriſy, he 
informs us, in his Work De Remediis Terreis, in the following 
Words: I have with Pleaſure and Surprize obſerved the happy 
«« Effects of this Medicine in Pleurifies ; and I am, from re- 
<< peated Proofs of itFSucceſs, ſo convinc'd of its Efficacy, that 
4c after opening a Vein once, twice, or thrice, applying Lo- 
I pics to the Vide affected, ordering the Patient to take fre- 
«© quent Draughts of tepid Infuſions ſweetened with Honey, 
«< and injecting antiphlogiſtic Clyſters, I ſearce uſe any other 
«« Medicine than twelve or fifteen Grains of Nitre reduc'd to 
Powder, with one, two, or three Grains of Camphire, and 
c an Emulſion of Oil of ſweet Almonds, to be taken after 
<< each Doſe; and I am ſufficiently certain, that if theſe do 


c not cure the Diſeaſe, it may be pronounced incurable.” “ 


According to Capuccius, an Italian Phyſician, the Virtues of 
Camphire are very great, both in curing and preventing pete- 
chial Fevers; and for this Purpoſe one or two Grains of it may 


be either chew'd and fwallowed by itſelf three or four times 4 


Week, unleſs the State of the Patient renders a more frequent 
Uſe of it neceſſary; or it may be made up with other Sub- 
Rances in the following manner : 


Take of the Powders of Cretan Dittany, and yellow Sanders, 
each half a Scruple ; of Camphire, two Grains ; of Con- 
ſerve of Roſes, or of Borage, or ſome other Conſerve of 
a like Nature, as much as is ſufficient for making into a 
Bolus. Or 7 | | ; 


Take of the Powder of Zedoaty-root, one Scruple ; five 
Lemon-ſeeds ; and one Grain of Gamphire Mix them 
together, and let them be taken in any manner. Portis 

de Militis in Caftris Sanitate tuenda. 

Craanen, a celebrated Dutch Phyſician, iti a Phrenſy and 

Madneſs, recommends the following Powder: 


Take of Sal Prunellæ, fifteen Grains; of Camphire, four or 
five Grains; of Laudanum Opiatum, half a Grain: Mix 
. up into a Powder, f | 


In a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony he alſo highly extols Cam- 
phire, with Spirit of Nitre, or Nitre itſelf, and the Water of 
red oo In Inflammations of the Kidneys he recommends 
twelve Grains of Sal Prunellz, mixed up with four Grains of 
Camphire. For allaying Thirſt in continued Fevers, he 
orders three Grains of Camphire to be added to proper Powders ; 
which Medicine, with the Bezoardicum Minerale, he alſo.com- 
mends in peſtilential Fevers. In the Philoſophical Tranſattions 
we have ſome Inſtances of Maniacs cur'd by half a 2 of 
Camphire exhibited in Form of a Bolus, Morning and Evening, 
Sethi, from Rhaſes, informs us, that Camphire cures the moſt 
acute Diſorders, Pains of the Head ariſing from Heat, and In- 
flammations, eſpecially thoſe of the Liver. 

Tachenius informs us, that Avicenna was the firſt of the prac⸗ 

tical Phyſicians who obſerved the Virtues of Camphire in acute 

- Diſorders, and call'd it the Theriaca contra Venena Calida, or 
the Theriaca againſt hot Poiſons. 

Du Verney thinks Camphire exhibited in cordial Potions an 
— qt 6, we Þ _ Head-ach in malignant Fevers, 

us, e him uently preſcrib'd it f 
— Hamel. = 2328 85 "0 — * 
, vidererys, in his Work De Pete ranks Camphire among 
the ſtrongeſt Antidotes againſt us Plague and affirms, that 
' gn: ISS than any of the Bezoardic Preparations, 
"OL, 


- 


8 
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as it prevents Putrefaction, and expels the poiſonous EMuyia, 
He makes mention of a celebrated Powder aſcrid'd to Hef, 
which is ſucceſsfully u uir'd a t Re- 
putation in — "The Metho# of © this Pow- 
der is as follows : 


Take of Su , three 
Soni, pe {Bo 


Powder. 


be Doſe of this Powder is one Dram, to be taken in ſome 
_ Liquor, ſuch as Marigold-water, or the Waters of Sca- 
ious, or Nuts; or if tis wanted ſomewhat ſtronger, the com- 
Water of Burdock may be uſed. But it is moſt commo- 
diouſly exhibited in a Deco&ion of Tanſy, prepared with equal 
Parts of Sorrel or Dandelion Water, and Vinegar : But I would 
ſubſtitute Zedoary or Burnet in the room of the Ginger, Theſe 
— 2 —— Fellinus — this ition 
is Pa „or the Powder of the Poor, becauſe it 
be e Expence, but poſſeſs uncommon Virtues 
But the laſt- mentioned Author, inſtead of the Sugar-candy, 
uſes Sugar of Roſes, in the ſame Proportion. He alſo direct 
Powder to be mixed with Wine, and ſuffer'd to ferment for a 
conſiderable time; he preſcri with Mindererus, one 
Dram in Roſe or Sorrel! Water; but for Prevention, only half 
a Dram. Riverius thinks this Powder of Mindererus too hot, 
on account of the Ginger ; for which Reaſon he compoſed the 
following, in Imitation of it; and aſſerts, that he uſed it with 


Take of the Bezoardicum Minerale, three Drarns ;_ 6f Sal 
Prunellz, two Drams; and of Camphire, half a Dram: 
Mix them together. 


Drams; of white Ginger, two 
„ one Dram: Make up into a 


The Doſe is one Dram, to be exhibited with Water of Car- 


duus Benedictus, or ſome other proper Liquor. 
During the Plague which rag'd in the Yeir 1623. Hartman 
uſed the following antipeſtilential Water with great Succeſs. - 


Take of the beſt Spirit of Wine, one Pint; of Camphire, 
one Ounce ; of oriental Saffron, one Scruple : When theſe 
are diſſoly'd in the Spirit of Wine, it aſſumes a Colour 
like that of Gold, and two or three Spoonfuls of it may be 
given for a Doſe, 3 


* 


Hoffman, in all putrid Diſorders, and in the Plague at its 
— * and about its Git recommends Camphire to be 
given in an acid Vehicle: For Inſtance, 


Take of the Watets of Sorrel and Carduus Benedictus, each 
an Ounce ; of the Bezoardicum Minerale, half a Dram ; 
of Camphire, fix Grains ; of the Syrup of Lemon-Juice, 
one Ounce : Mix all together for one Doſe. 


Aſter the ſame Author has given the Preference to Camphire 
above all other Medicines, againſt that viſcid Putrefaction and 
Malignity conveyed by impure Coition to the Lymph and vital 
Juices, and afterw to the ſolid Parts and 8 he 
on thus: This I can from Experience affirm, that in a 
— bet Can phire ; for this Reaſon tis proper! 
© preſent Reli amphire ; for this Reaſon * r 
ho added to thoſe balſamic Eſſences and Elixirs 2 > Os 
«© rhoea, which are of Opobalſam, Balſam of Capivi, 
«© Balſam of Tolu, Reſin of Aloes-wood, and Gum Guaiacum, 
„with tartaris'd Spirit of Wine; for the Camphire wonder- 
fully heightens the Virtues of theſe Ingredients, and is of 
1 lar in ning the Tone of the Glands, 
and carrying off dangerous Stagnations,”” 

In dangerous and terrible Hzmorrhages, eſpecially ſuch as 
accompany malignant Fevers, as alſo in Spittings of Blood 
ariſing from internal Cauſes, ſuch as Spaſms of the Viſcera, 
Camphire is of ſingular Service. Upon this Account the Pulvis 
Raygeri has acquired a great Reputation. It is compoſed of 

Choice Myrrh and Frankincenſe, each an Ounce ; of Saf- 

_ fron, ry enin ook and of Camphire, one Dram and an 
; 

This Powder is to be ſprinkled twenty or thirty times with 
Frog's-fpawn Water; but it is to „ after each 
ſprinkling, - 'The Doſe is one Scruple. 

In Vomitings of Blood Rrverius, after Veneſection, an_ 
half a Scruple of Camphire to be exhibited in four Ounces of\ 
Oxycrate, or Plantain-water. _ Joubert "affirms of his Maſter 
Rondeletius, that in all Vomitings of Blood, eſpecially thoſe 
proceeding fromgcrid Defluxions, he ſucceſsfully uſed Camphire, 
and ſometimes gave a whole Scruple of it diluted in a Glaſs of 
n with a little Vinegar» 


urnius, in his Notes to ates, Apbor. 50. 8:8. 5; in 
immoderate Diſcharges of the Montes — the follow - 
ing Powder 1 FEA | 

| | Take 


1 * 5 — — * 
* . 


inning Lues, no Medicine affords a more - 


Pls 


lity of the Cantharides, 
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ake of the Seeds of white Henbane, and of white Poppy, 
' each one Dram; of Blood-ſtone, and red Coral, each 


Dram; and of Camphire, half a Scruple : Let the Pa- 
dest take half a Dram of this Powder, Morning and 


| Evening. : a 4 


The celebrated Craanen, in Hzmorrhages of the Noſe, highly 
recommends the following Powder: 


Take of Sal Prunellæ, one Scruple ; of Camphire, between 
three and hve Grains 3 of Laudanum Oplatum, one 
Grain. Or, 


Take of Armenian Bole, and Terra Sigillata, each fifeven 
© , Grains; and of Camphire, four Grains. 


But Camphire, when mixed with Nitre, is of e greateſt 
Efficacy in al Hezmorrhages. Beſides, nothing dies more 
uſeful in promoting the accuſtomed Evacuations of Blood than 
Camphirs, eſpecially when exhibited in Conjunction with bal- 
ſamic and antiſpaſmodic Specifics, | 


Take, for Inſtance of the freſh Eſſences of M and 
Amber, each half a Dram; of the Eſſences of Saffron 
and Caſtor, each two Drams z and of Camphire, half a 
Dram: Mix all together. 


This Medicine frequently uſed about the time of Menſtruation 
is greatly extol'd by Hoffman, provided Veneſection and Purg- 
ing are premiſed. In-Gommer. Lit. for the Year 17 34 wwe are 
inform'd, that Camphirezis of ſingular Service in a Suppreſſion 
of the Lochia. Camphire is alſo of Service in cold Fevers, if 
exhibited before the Paroxyſm, againſt the Flatuſes of hypo- 
chondriacal and hyſterical Patients, and in Caſes where the 


Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines is deſtroy d. 


Take /for Example, of the Tincture of Tartar, of the 
Eſfence of Orange - peel, and of dulcify'd Spirit of Nitre, 
each two Drams; of Camphire, ten Grains: Mix all to- 


ether, and give between fifty and ſixty Drops, every two 


ours. 


But if the Spaſms ſhould be very violent, a proper Quantity 
of the Be Batra of Caſtor may be added to it. Or, 


Take of Crabs-eyes, diaphoretic Antimony, and depurated 
Nitre, each one z of Camphire, half a Scruple z 
and of Oil of common Chamomile, or Yarrow, fix Drops: 
_ up into a Powder, the Doſe of which is half a 

am. 


The nay et of Camphire againſt Spaſms we learn from a 
memorable Cafe in Hoffman. A Man ſubject to hypochondriac 
Diſorders, and their concomitant Spaſms, through Miſtake, 
took two Scruples of Camphire diſloly'd in Oil of Olives. This 
Doſe was ſucceeded by a Vertigo, a Coldneſs of the Extremi- 
ties, a ſmall and very languid Pulſe, Uneaſineſs about the Præ- 
cordia, a cold Sweat of the Head, Alienation of Mind, and a 
preternatural Drowſineſs. But, ſoon after, his Body became hot, 
a plentiful Sweat broke out, his Urine was more red, and his 
Pulſe became quicker ; after this, by the Injection of an ecc 

tic Clyſter, the Patient was freed from the ſpaſmodie Con- 
trations of his Breaſt and CEſophagus, and recovered a perfect 
State of Health. Hence we may juſtly infer the antiſpalinodic 


are not'ſo ſtrong as ſome repreſent them. The fame 

gives a Caution againſt taking too large Doſes of Cam ie 
and affirms, that two Grains of it are ſufficient for one Doſe, 
and can produce no bad Conſequences. The Uſe of Camphire 
is alſo recommended againſt Diſorders of the Urinary Bladder, 


Virtue of Camphire, and conclude, that its heating Qualities 
offma 


. ſuch as a Dyſury and Strangury. It is alſo of Service not 


where a ſtrong, corroborating, and ſtimulating Medicine is 
required to remove a putrid Matter lodg'd in the Bladder or 
Urethra, but alſo in Caſes where there is a Stone form'd. For 
theſe Intentions Powder of Cantharides is exhibited with ſome 
Grains of Camphire, which corrects the violent cauftic Qua- 
prevents dangerous Inflammations ; 
for *tis obſerv'd, that phire not only mitigates and corrects 
the Violence of the more draſtic Diuretics, which abound with 
a corroding Salt, but it is alſo a very Corrector to the 
ſtrong and acrid Purgatives, which by a like cauſtic and 
acrid Salt for all Cathartics, by the Addition of a little Cam- 
phire, ſome time before they are uſed, acquire a far more mild 
and gentle Nature than they formerly had. From what has 
been ſaid 'tis obvious, that Camphire may very properly be uſed 
internally in a great many Cafes. But we muſt got forget, that 
ſome Caſes entirely forbid its Uſe, or at leaſt demand great Re- 
ſtrictions and Limitations in its Exhibition; for it has been 
obſerved, that, by a liberal and conſtant Uſe of Camphire, fat 
People; and ſuch as abound with Serum, haye been extenuated 


_—_—_” 


and rendered leaner, Cenptics n derefore be of » devine” 
Quality, Upon this dy ing Quali depends the Inj it does 
to the Senſe of Smelli — of which wo babe 15 an 


A „ Who, tl preparing and handling Cam- 
phire, fir ceiv d his Senſe of: Smelling weakea'd, and at laſt 
entirely deſtroy'd. Barthol. H. A. Cent. 4. Hift, 91. Cam- 
rated Medicines muſt of courſe be highly improper in dry 
nſtitutions, for Diſorders where Dryneſs prevails, and in 
es where the Patient is coſtive. Accordingly Stenzelius de 
Ven. L. 3. juſtly aſſerts, That if Camphire is exhibited to a 
% Man Eben ring under a Penury of gelatinous Juices, and in 
© whom the Matter neceſſary for the Secretion of the Seed is 
<< already deſective, it is not to be wonder'd at, if after its Uſe 
„ Venereal Abilities ſhould languiſh: But Camphire poſſeſſes 
« no ſpecific Power of preventing the Secretion of the ſemi 
% Fluid, the Erection of the Penis, or the Powers of Genera- 
« tion and Conception, as is thought by many, who, for that 
« Reaſon call it the a” aria and the Vinculum Veneris.” 
When the Veſſels of the are fill'd and diſtended with good 
Juices, which is call'd a Plethora, and eſpecially when the 
redundant Blood is carried in too large a Quantity to the Head, 
which is teſtified by the red and tumid State of the Face, a 
heavy Pain of the Head, a Vertigo, Torpor, and Drowlſine(s ; 
as in this Caſe all yolatile and ſtimulating Subſtances are inju- 
rious, be wo; K. exhibited in large Doſes, it follows of 
courſe, that phire muſt be ſo too. For Experience has 
taught us, that by an unwary Uſe of it Oppreſſions of the 
Præcordia have been produc'd, Head-achs increaſed, and all 
the other Diſorders excited, which generally ariſe from the Hu- 
mours heing render'd too turgid, and throwh into violent Com- 
motions, ſuch as Apoplexies, Convulſions, and Epilepſies. 
_ Wedelins, de Medicam, Facultat. juſtly obſerves, that Camphire 
is of ſingular Efficacy in promoting the briſk and lively Motion of 
the Blood, and muſt conſequently be improper, when that Fluid 
is too much rarefy'd, or put into an Ebullition, ſince by that 
very Means the Watching, the Thirſt; and Heat, would be 
increaſed, Mindererus is of Opinion, that Camphire ought- 
never to be exhibited to ſuch as have infirm Heads, or weak 
Stomachs. Hence it is, that ſtudious and ſedentary People, 
and Women of delicate Conſtitutions, who cannot bear ſtrong 
r 4 a thorough Averſion to Camphire ; and theſe latter, 
by the Uſe of it, fall into hyſteric Fits, to which, however, it 


uts a Stop in mote hardy and r Conſtitutions, With 
omen, therefore, of fine and tender 8 8, as alſa 
with the Studious, and thoſe whoſe Spirits are fly diſſipated, 


we mult deal 2 ſince for ſuch Conſtitutions Cam- 
phire appears to be too generous a Medicine, ftrikes the Brain 
too forcibly, and throws the Spirits into too violent Commo- 


1 tmuller. Alberti 2 de Camphore circumſpełto 


# Medico. But where no Circumſtances contraindicate the 

ſe of Camphire internally, it may be ſafely exhibited, pro- 
vided the Dole is not too large, and eſpecially when the Uſe of . 
it is to be continued for ſome time. Mindererus ſeldom pre- 
ſcribes above two or three Grains for a Doſe : And except it be 
in Caſes which require a great and ſudden Reſolution by an In- 
creaſe of Motion all at once, in robuſt Bodies, which can bear 
a conſiderable Quantity, as are thoſe of Maniacs, a ſmall Doſe 
is always ſafer than a larger; the ſafeſt Way, however, of 
taking it is with Nitre. But becauſe it is difficult to pulverize, 
a Drop or two of Spirit of Wine is uſually added to it, inſtead of 
which may very well be ſubſtituted ſome ſimple Water ; it may 
alſo conveniently enough be reduced to a Powder by means of a 
Grater, Job. Bohn Diſſertationes Ghymico-phyſice. | 

If it is to be taken in aqueous Mixtures, you are firſt to pound 
it, and work it with dry'd and blanch'd 8 which are to 
be more than equal in Quantity to the Camphire ; or it may be 


beat up with the Volk of an Egg, taking two Scruples of Cam- 
phire for ane entire Yolk. 


We now come to conſider the external Uſes of Camphire, 
and the Medicines named from it. Some put a Grain or two 
of it into a rotten Tooth, and even uſe it as a Gargariſm in the 
Tooth ach. The famous Seba recommends the following as a 
moſt ſafe and approved Remedy in all Ambuſtions : 


Make a Solution of Camphire in ſix times the Quantity of 
= of Earth-worms made with highly rectify/ d Spirit of 
ine, and dipping therein a Linen Rag, apply it to the 
Part affected, continuing the Uſe thereof till the Pain ceaſes, 
and the Ulcers are ary'd up. | 


Tf the Ambuſtion has deeply penetrated, and laid the Place 
open, he orders a Pound of — & they call Ointment of Ceruſs 
to be mixed with a Solution of two Ounces of Camphire, in Oil 
of St. John's-wort, and this Mix ture to be apply'd. Philoſeph. 
mel pr abridg'd, and Ephemerides . curioforum, 
ol. 1. App. p. 13. 
Camphire Tack as an Amulet has been experienced an effect- 
ual Remedy againſt Fevers. See the Miſcellanea Curioſa Me- 
dico phyfica Academia Nature 1 J. Boeclerus gives 
the following Account of it: e hang Camphire ut 
5 | 1 et their 


- 


oy 


<< their Necks for the Cure of an intermittent Fever; the Cam- 
„ phire is ſure to fly away, but the Fever very often remains. 
However, this I dare aſſert, that Camphire hung about the 
Neck in peſtilential Times, ſo as that the Efluvia may be 
reteived into the Noſtrila, is/no improper Preſervative, becauſe 
it corrects the Atmoſphere of the Body, and ſo prevents the ill 
Effects of the contagious Air. el tb 
hire is an uſual Ingredient in Ointments and Plai 
for the ſake of its Stimulus, which is of Service in mo yin 
and diſcuſſing hard Tumors, and alſo opens a Way for the Vir- 
tues of the other A 2 Ig to penetrate deeper through the 
ores of the Skin. Freind. When it is to be mixed for a 
iſter, the beſt Way, as Etmuller adviſes, is to diſſolve it 
with Balſam of Peru, as you find it done, for Example, in the 
E mplaſtrum Samaritanum vulnerarium domeſticum, found among 
the Arcana Cnoffeliana, in the Ephemerides Med. Phyſicæ Ger- 
manice, Decas 1. An. 6. App. p. 179. But it is of no Service 
in ulcerous Diſorders, as 5 1 though it be excel- 
lent for Tumors. However,” ſays that excellent Author, 
«<< ſome good Effect may be expected from a Mixture of equal 
«© Quantities of Eſſence of Saffron, and camphorated Spirit of 
« Wine, poured upon a Linen Cloth, and, the Spirit being 
<< evaporated, apply d warm.” He is ſpeaking of an Ulcer o 
a malignant Kind in the inner Parts of the ip. See Frid. 
| Hoffmanni Conſultationes & Reſponſa, Tom. 1. 5p. 381. Cam- 
phire externally apply d, either in Powder, or difloly'd in Spi- 
rits inipregnated with Saffron, has a noxious and repellent Ef- 
fect in arthritic and eryſipelatous Aﬀections, according to the 
ſame Author, That the external Uſe of Camphire is hurtful 
in the Tinea and Achors, we are inform'd in the E ides 
Germanice, Dec. +. 9. App. p. 18. The Unguentum album 
camphoratum is the Unguentumn album, with an Addition of Cam- 
phire ; it is of an emollient and diſcuſſive Virtue, and is apply d 
where Heat is immoderate, or the Cuticle abraded, to prurigi- 
nous Tetters and Ambuſtions. Hen. Schulzii Prelettiones, 
An Ounce and an half of freſh. Butter, waſhed ſeveral times 
with the Water of Eyebright, a Dram and an half of prepared 
Tutty, ther = a Dram of Camphire, make a Compo- 
fition which has been ſucceſsful againſt Redneſs and Puſtules of 
the Eyes. Ephemerides Germanic, Dec. 3. An. 5. Ob. 19. 
he Emplaſtrum camphoratum Dni. Archiatri Stahl, in the 
iſpenſatorium Regale et Electorale Boruſto-Brandenburgicum, 
is e of Oil of Olives, Red-lead, and Camphire, and is 
effectual for the ſame Purpoſes as the Unguentum album campbo- 
ratum The E 8 camphoratum of the Lig vow, — 
Bateana is compounded of three Parts of Camphire, two' Parts 
of Balſam of Tolu, and fix Parts of Galbanum ; it is directed 
to be apply'd to the Navel in hyſteric Fits, the Vertigo, and 
Lars Diſorders its 3 
A Water of Camphire, according to ccount given us 
the Arabians, diſtils from the Tie which produces | 
ire; but Garcias obſerves it to be a Fable. Others therefore 
call by this Name the Warer in which kindled Camphire has 
been immerſed, and recommend it to be drank by Women 
labouring under Hyſterics. A Water of this Kind is pre- 
. ſcrib'd in the Pharmacepœia Pauperum, under the Title of 
Ar Camphoratum. Horſtius relates, that ſome Virgins 
n with a Furor wterinus met with moſt Relief by uſing 
for their ordinary Drink Water or Beer in which kindled Cam- 
phire had been quenched. Bartholini Epiftole medicinales, 
Cent, "A amphorated Spirit of Wine is that in which Cam- 
N n diſſolved; half an Qunce of Camphire, to a 
int of highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, is the common Propor- 
tion; but London and Edinburgh Diſpenſatories direct an 
Ounce of Camphire. The Solution is promoted either by ſtir- 
ring the Veſſel, ot by digeſting it a little. It is a very common 
Topic in Contuſions, 1 Rheumatiſms, and Caſes 
which require Diſcuſſion; for it readily diſſolves the Stagnations 
of the 13 in different Parts of the Veſſels, and cauſes 
them to exhale, or puts them in Motion; whence it is of extra- 
ordinary Service not only in all Pains and Tumors, but in all 
inflammatory and eryſipelatous Affections, reſtores Warmth to 
the Feet and Hands berumb'd with Cold, mitigates the Paitr of 
the Hzmorrhoids, prevents a Gangrene, and is commonly ap- 
ply'd in Caſes of a beginning or confirmed Putrefaction, a Spha- 
xelus, fetid Ulcers, and Wounds, which are putrid, or inclin- 
ing to Putrefaction; as alſo the Cholera Morbus, the Colic, and 
the Contraction or Reſolution of the Nerves conſequent there- 
on, and the like Affections both of the internal and external 
Parts. It may alſo be given internally to the Quantity of 
twenty Drops or more, where Diaphoretics are required, But 
As » Schulzius, in his Preleftiones, well adviſes, We 
<< - ought to be very cautious of abuſing ſo beneficial a Remedy by 
<< an, imprudent Application of it, which may be very perni- 
« cious ; for the Spirit of Wine eaſily ates the Pores of 
<« the Skin, and ſpeedily mph, rendering it as 
« unfit for Motion, as the White of an 2 when harden d by 
% Heat, whence an Exulceration muſt neceſſarily be the Con- 
% ſequence. Hence it follows, that this Spirit ought not to 


« be applied whenever there is a Colleftion of Humours juſt 
2 


Addition of Salt of Tarckr, the Spirit of Wine, however mix d 
\it{is of excellent Uſe in Phyſic and Surgery, becauſe it may be 


; ACANIM © 


* under the Cuticle, as in the Etyſipelas, unleb it be with 
<<. this Caution, that the Linen Cloths, moiften'd with this Spi- 
< rit, be ſuffer'd to —— the open Aly, or near a Pan of 
„% live Coals, till the Spir deing evaporated, nothing but Ge 
„ Citphire, in the Form of little Flakes of Snow, be | 

«« ſticking on the Cloths. Tt is improper alſo to apply this 
„Spirit where-ever the ſolid Fibres are too rigid and contracted, 
„ and. by that means are the Occaſion of Pain, as in Ambu- 
« ftions and Combuſtions.” Camphorated Spirit of Wine, 
with an Addition of Saffron, is called Spirizus Fini Camphoratus 
Crocatus, or Elixir Camphore i. If Myrrh and-Aloes 
be diſſolved in camphorated Spirit of Wine, or if the Efſences 
of Myrrh and Aloes be ſaturated with Camphire, the Medicine 
is called, and really is, Spiritus Vini camphoratus contra Gan- 
grenam, ** camphorated Spirit of Wine againſt a ene.“ 
Camphire precipitated from camphorated Spirit of Wine by 
Affuſion of Water is called regenerated Campbire, and, mixed 
with a little Qu of Roſes, makes an excellent Coſmetic againſt 
Freckles or Puſtules in the Face. Tachenius prepares it by 
pouring common Water upon a Solution of Caniphire in Aqua- 


fortis. Alcohol of Wine diſtilled with Camphire is the 
netrating and volatile of all camphorated Spirits of Wine, 
ing againſt Gangrenes, * antiſeptic, drying, diapho- 


retic, and, with reſpect to the Blood and Serum, a Styptic z 
perhaps not ſo 8 to the expoſed Nerves, as being too 
great a Drier. Upon an Aﬀuſion of Water, the Camphire 
with which it was diſtilled ſeparates from the Spirit ; but when 
the Camphire has been diſtilled with Alcohol of Wine, and an 


with Water, will not part with the Camphire. Hence it is, that 


intimately mixed with aqueous Vehicles and Menſtruums with- 
out Precipitation, and is a very r Ingredient in Collyriums, 
ithems for the Head, Cataplaſins, Gargariſms. A little 
this Solution mixed with the Water of Elder-flowers, or of 
the Flowers of Sage or Roſe-water, and a Portion of Nitre, 
makes an excellent Gargariſm for an Inflammation of the 
Mouth and Fauces. Fred. Hoffmanni Obſervationes Phy/i, 
chymice. ** A celebrated Phyſician,” fays Schalzins, in 
Prelefiones, ** often adihinifters this Spirit, mixed with two) 
„Thirds of Tincture of Antimony, in malignant Fevers, and 
<< he himſelf takes two Drams of it now-and-then for a Pre- 


<< ſervative, I have ſeen the fame given with Succeſs in an 
„ obſtinate Sciatica, and Pain of Os Sacrum. In this 
46 Diſtillation the Camphire aſcends in cryſtal Flowers, which 


5 this Phyſician often gives inwardly, being mixed with Pow- 
<« ders ſuited to the various Intentions which are to be anſwer'd, 
« with very good Succeſs.” Perhaps Quercetan, Tom. 2. p. 788. 
had in View this camphorated, tartariſated Spirit of Wine, 
when he ſays, that the Extract of Camphire is made with tar- 
tariſated Aqua Vitæ. In Maets's Chemia Rationalis it is called 
22 Campboræ, or Spiritus camphoratus, which is thus de- 
Take of the moſt ſubtile Spirit of Wine, prepared with fru- 
mentaceous Grain, becauſe this is more of an anodyne 
Nature, twelve Ounces ; Camphire, three Ounces; Ble 

of Tartar very well calcined, two Ounces: Mix and diſtil 
them in Baleno Marie. Pour the diſtilled Spirit again on 
„N which is _— behind, my ive other 
illation, repeating it ſeven times, — irit 

which comes off 1 laſt for Uſe, | * 


The Author thus deſcribes its Virtues. It p ” i 
he, .** ſtupendous Effects in the Tooth-ach, Head-ach, Pally, 
« Apoplexy, wandering Gout, Gout in the Feet, and all cold 
11 AﬀeRtions. The following Liniment is made thereof : 

«© Take of Venetian Soap, two Ounces ; diftilled Oil of 

«« Caſtor, one Dram; Oil of Earth-worms, two Drams ; 
«© of the aforeſaid camphorated Spirit, three Drams : Mix, 
© and make them up to the Conſiſtence of a Liniment. 
If it is required to be more penetrating, add a Dram or 
« two of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and make it into a Li- 
ts NO for the Palſy, or Apoplexy, or ſuch-like Diſ- 
«<6 orders. ' 


& For Affections of the Head the following Preparation is 


* recommended: 


„% Take of Spirit of Wine diſtilled upon cephalic Herbs, 
C one Ounce; of the aforeſaid camphorated Spirit, one 


% Dra f the Water of thr : 
— Me of Roſemary, three Ounces 


« Some Drops of this Mixture drawn up the Noſttils will 
c give immediate Eaſe in the Head-ach or Tooth · ach. 
* — that the Water of the Roſemary mitigates the other 
4% Ingredients, and that its Strength is 3 or dimi- 
4 nithed in proportion to the Quantity of the Noſemary- water. 
Thus far Macti. In the Collefanea chymica' Leydenſia you have 
the ſame things expreſs'd verbatim, under the Name of — 

. | Wi 


2 5 


— 


— 


<< is to be moiſten d with the cephalic Spirit of Wine, and the for ſome time Ctirculated with Spirit of Wine, in order to draw 


«+ Spirit of Camphire mixt as above, and put into the Ears; off the Spirit of Wine, and at laſt giving the Reſiduum a Gold- 


 Camphere, which is thus p 


4a” 


© taken up the Noſtrils, it cures Dimneſs of Sight; the Juice colour, by an Addition of a ſufficient Quantity of Tincture of 
« of Daiſies being at the ſame time inſtil'd into the Eye.” Be- Saffron. - It is recommended for preventing and curing the 
ſides theſe, in the Places before quoted, there is another Elixir Peſtilenee, and for Hyſterics and Fevers. Ihe Doſe is one or 

: —— ; two Drops. The Spirit drawn off, if uſed, will be found pof- 


RT. feed Spirit fels'd of as many Virtues as the other. PFrid. Hoffman, in his 
3 Wine . „ 8. * 3 2 8chroederiana, ſhews a Way to improve this Eſſence, 


Drams ; Oil of Cloves; fix Drops; Oil of Aniſe, ten 


Drops: Mix, and diſtil them to a Dryneſs. Return. the 3 | 
Spirit upon the Fœces, and diſtil it off again; let the Spi- Tp of 9 — — * one 2 ; 2 
rit thus drawn off be tinctur'd with a Dram of Saffron, ne, ** ra D m 7 CG 1 two a e. oy 
and reſerv'd for Uſe. Let the Spirit of Wine be very well Male. Din, eh 1 55 ire, a wane 8 
reQify'd, that it may be qualify d for the immediate Re- i qu entry eee ow Gott, | 
„ Extracts of Zedoary, and Angelica, each one Drant; 


ception of the Camphire into its Pores. The oftener the „. 
Cohobation is r ted, the more is the Camphire volati- Auftrian Saffron, half a Scruple : Mix them together. 


led, and the Elixir render d the more penetrating, The anti-colic Eſſence of Camphii® he deſcribes as fob 


It is diaphoretic and anodyne, and as ſuch is uſed in moſt lows : 
cold og hot Diſeaſes with very good Succeſs ; it promotes the Take of the diſtiled Oils of Oran ee 


Operation of all Sudorifics. Externally it is of wonderful Effi- : 

cacy m cold AﬀeQtions ; it cures the Head-ach, Toei, Bran Diffolee tem in Balg, Metrics ant thn ds of 
Pains of the Ears, and Vertigo, in a ſurpriſing manner, if ſome liquid Extracts of Zedoary, and Wormwood, each two 
Drops of it be mixed with a double Quantity of Water of Mar- Drams. Digeſt them, and keep them for Uſe. 


joram, and taken up the Noſtrils. nternally it is given from 


two to eight Drops. Ze Mort, in bis Chymia Medico-phyfica, Some call Flowers of Camphire that very ſubtile Subſtance 
ſhe ws * to make an Elixir Campboræ without Salt of Tar- „ hich firſt aſcends in the fablbming of e Tray and — 
tar, as follows: | Flowers of Camphire what is obtained by ſubliming the Flowers 
Take two Ounces of Camphire, with twenty Ounces of of Benzoin, mix'd with eight times the Quantity of Camphire ; 
Alcohol of Wine prepared of frumentaceous Grain: Mix and theſe perhaps may do good Service in diflolving, upon Occa- 
them together, and diſtil them by a Retort in Balnes ſion, a mucous tenacious Blood obſtructing the Bronchia. | 
Marie ; cohobate them four or five times upon the ſame Trochiſci de Camphora Meſum, in the Pharmacopœia Augu 


Camphire, till the Camphire begins to be volatilized, and Fana, and the Antidotarium Florentinorum, and Bononienſe, are 


the Spirit is very much impregnated with it ; to this Spirit compoſed of refrigerating, 1 and muctlaginous Simples, 
add half an Ounce of Saffron; two Drams of Opium; mixed with a ſmall Quantity of Camphire. They are com- 
and of Mace, and Nutmegs, each three Drams : Digeſt mended in burning Fevers, and where Heat requires to be mo- 


them in Horſe-dung for ſix or ſeven Days; after which, ( derated; and alſo for the Vellow- jaundice, Phthiſis, and hectic 


let the tinur'd Spirit ſeparated from the Foeces be reſerv'd Fever. The Doſe is as far as two Scruples, in Clyſters two 

by the Name of an Elixir. If a milder Elixir be deſired, Drams. In the Pharmacopœia Parifienſis theſe Troches are 
add to the Alcohol of the 5 Wine an Ounce or made of fewer Ingredients, with ſome Difference alſo in the 

two of highly rectify'd Spirit of Nitre, with which the Quantities. Lemery, in his — > Univerſelle, recom- 

Camphire does not direAly avoid uniting, but by its Me- . mends, to hyſteric Women, the Troch: 

diation is reduced into a Liquor like an Oil, by a bare mati, which are thus prepared : 


Affuſion, and a ſlight Maceration, in the following man- ö 
ner: | 22 Take of Camphire, one Ounce; of Myrrh, Afa-feetida, 
Caſtor, each half an Ounce ; of Spikenard, three Drams; 
Take of Camphire, one Dram; , oFvery ſtrong Spirit of of Saffron, one Dram; of Opium, half a Scruple ; of 


Nitre, two or three Drams: Let them ſtand in a ſmall - Oil of Amber, eight Drops : Pulverize what may be re- 

ree of Heat for an Hour and an half, by which means duced to-Powder, and, mixing them all together, make 

all t Camphire is reduc'd to an oily Liquor, which ſwims them into Troches, with a ſufficient Quantity of Muci- 

on the Tor of Nitre ; this Liquor, _— depriv'd of the age of Gum Tragacanth, made with Water of Feverfew- 
nitrous Spirit, returns back again into Camphire. - Re- e Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a Dram. 


ted Cohobations are made upon the Camphire, that the - 
Siri may be very well impregnated with the moſt volatile The Electuarium Camphoratum, in the Diſpenſatorium Bran- 
arts of the Camphire, and to avoid giving the Mixture denburgicum, aſcribed to Keglerus by Schrader, and Lemery, 
ſo ungrateful a Taſte, as it would have had, if Camphire in contains, beſides Camphire, Aromatics, Theriaca Andromachi, 
Subſtance were only diſſolved in it. But if any, ſhould Nux Vomica, Abſorbents, Aftringents, and Sugar. It is com- 
think fit to digeſt Camphire in Subſtance with the other mended for its alexipharmac and antihyſterie Virtues ; and the 
Simples, they wy do as they pleaſe ; but with this Cau- Doſe is from one to two Drams, but it is very ſeldom uſed. 1 
tion, that they take no more than half at moſt of the Cam - ſhould rather chuſe the Elactuarium Camphoratum of Gemma's 
hire which is required in Diſtillation, after the preceding Preſcription, which he afferts, from his own and his Father's 


_—_ A very good Elixir may alſo be'obtained from it Experience, to be very effectual in the Cure of the Peſtilence. | 


It is thus compounded : | 


4 . 

Take of Camphire, M erh, Saffron, each half an Ounce; Take of Camphire, one Part; white Ginger, two Parts; 
of Contrayerva-root, Cloves, each one Ounce ; of Opium, Sugar of Roſes, four Parts ; Wine, as much as is ſuff- 
one Dram; of Alcohol of Wine diſtilled upon Wood of cient ; mix them carefully, and make an Electuary. The 
Sallafras, twenty Ounces : Mix, and digeſt them in Horſe- Doſe is one Dram; and let the Patient be cover'd up, and 


dung for fix or ſeven _ ; after which, ſeparate the Li- ſweat after taking it. See Diemerbroeck de Peſte. 
quor which ſwims at the Top frm the Sediment, and 5 | 
reſerve it for Uſe. ; Many have endeavour'd to find out and make the 


genuine, ſimple Oil of Camphire, that is, ſuch an Oil as can- 


Both the preceding Medicines are excellent Anodynes and not be precipitated by Water, and ſo return to its former Sub- 
8 give wonderful Relief in contagious and peſtilential ſtance of Camphire. Some, not without Reaſon, have doubted 

iſtempers, reſiſt Poiſons and Putrefaction, and take off the whether it could ever be obtained; for when Camphire is di- 
Senſe of Pain. The Doſe is from two to twenty Drops. Thus ſtil'd, it always riſes dry, and never comes to a quid Oil: 
far Le Mort. A ſimple Solution of Camphire, made by a Di- hen it is burnt, it is converted into a black Soot. For this 
geſtion in eight times the — of Spirit of Wine, is alſo Reaſon Hoffman declares, how much he is ſurpriſed at the 
called Elixir camphoratum, which twenty Drops at moſt are mighty Pains and Labour of ſome eminent Chymiſts to extract 
a Doſe, being taken in Wine, or ſome cordial Water, with an the Oil of Camphire by Diſtillation, and all to no Purpoſe. 


Intention of 5 Sweat, of ſtren ing, of reſiſting the ** Theſe c unning Torturers of Camphire, ſays he, were igno- 


Malignity of the Air, and Poiſons, of giving Relief under the . rant that it was itſelf already a volatile and FAT Oil ; and as 
Gout, or any Affections of the Brain. A few Drops of it upon 4 it is ridiculous to pretend to extract an Oil out of diftil'd Oils, 
Cotton are very proper to put into a hollow Tooth to eaſe the ſince they are already ſuch; ſo it is no leſs a Paradox to ima- 
Pain. Charas 2 Regia, Galenica, & Chymica. In gine, that a perfect Oil ca- be obtain'd from Camphire.“ 
Schroeder's Pharmacoperia, and 'Sala's Opera Medico-chymica, Thus Hoffman, tho', in his Edition of Poterius's Works, he had 
we meet with the 5 — Camphore aleriteria Stenzel:t, which before ſaid, ©* That Camphire, after pretty often repeated 


- is made by diſſolving Camphire with Oil of ſweet Almonds by “. Trials by Fire, with a particular kind of Earth, did at laſt 
a - ; . | v a e | * afford N 
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contains in its Su 
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ſcorbutic ions, and the Scrophula ; the Sciatica alſo, and 
Rheumatiſi Internally it is commended againſt Vapours, or 
hyſteric Flatulencies. Doſe-is from four to fifteen Dr 


but it ought to be thus uſed with Prudence, for it heats a 
dries to a very conſiderable Degree. Others, for a Medicine 
inſt the Peſtilence, difſolve one Part of Camphire in three 
Parts of diſtilled = of _ or _ „and give from fix 
to eight Drops. us er us, 
a t 72 had an Oleum peftilentiale, of a 3o'd-colour, 
which was compounded of the diſtilled; Oil of Camphire, Am- 
ber, and Lemon, which is good ; 
was uſed by Heniſius, when the Peſtilence raged in Ferona, 
with ſuch extraordinary Succeſs, that he had a triumphal Co- 
lumn erected to his Honour on this Account. om a Conh- 
dence in this Remedy, a certain Phyſician of Noxzmberg pro- 
miſes to cure any Perſon ſeized with the Peſtilence, with a few 
Drops of Oil of Camphire, provided they are taken. the ſame 
Day the Diſeaſe attacks the Patient; and offers to forfeit his 
Life, if any Perſon who takes ſome Drops of Oil of 8 
* any 
peſtilential Diſorder. Mixed with other eines, it is ver 
much commended in hyſteric Caſes. Oil of Camphire, wi 
Muſk, was uſed by Prævotius, a Phyſician of Padua, as a ſin- 
gular Remedy for Madneſs; and the following is. recommend- 
ed by Paracelſus, as a preſent Cure for the ſame Diſtemper : - 


Take of Oil of. Camphire, one Dram ; of Muſk; half or 
an entire z mix, and give half a Dram at a time. 

Oil of Camphire is prineipally in requeſt for its | coſmetic 

Virtue ; but inſtead of Oil of DIES for external Uſes, 

the beſt Way is to take Oil of Almonds in which Camphire 


is diffolv'd ; it cannot, indeed, be radically difſoly'd, but re- 


turns to Camphire again when mixed with Water 3 however, it 
is a fit Medicine for the Tooth-ach, if applied to an; aching 
Tooth, or put into a carious and hollow one. Others for 
outward Uſe prepare a compound Oil of Camphire, princi- 
pally for cold Pains in the Joints, and the Colic ; they mix 
well together equal Parts of Venice Soap and Comin, and 
then drive it out of a Glaſs Retort, by making a Fire above 
and under it; what comes off ſpontaneouſly, diſſolves into an 
Oil. See F. Hoffman's Clavis Schraederiana. A certain Per- 
ſon made a Secret of an AL Liquor of Camphire, 
amphire, and fix Ounces of 

hites of Eggs; theſe, two he diſtilled by a Retort, and co- 
hobated the Liquor which came off with Spirit of Wine; and 


this ſery'd him for an elegant antipeſtilential Remedy. £t- 


comes off in a liquid Form 


muller . TY 5 4 nt! 
Whether Camphire diſtilled with the White of an Egg 
it, 

ſince I know of no other 


| I am, not certain; but I doubt 
enſtruums that will diſſolve Cam- 


Phire, beſides oily and ſpirituous ones, and. mineral Acids. In 


the Dope Brandenburgicum, the Method of obtaining 
o 


on Camphire by means of Whites of Eggs. is as follows: 
e Whites, after are well beaten, are diſtilled with the 
beſt .. 


this a 
is in reality nothing but camphorated Spi- 
rit of Wine; ſo that it is juſt — * Schulzjus's Pre YO 
that there is nothing of Art more than ordi in this Prepa- 
tion; its Virtues you have above. Re ON 
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. Name from K. 


Hemfius, a Phy- rience. 


in peſtilential Diſtempers, and 


% 4 


a irit, remarkable Virtues have been already ſpe- 
cihed- Whether that Oil of Camphire Which takes i 
in the ſame Diſpenſatory, and > direfted 
to be Prepar'd y Sublimation till it in converted into an Oil, 
be po to be obtain d, let thoſe anſwer who amuſe 

ſelves in the Search of an Olum Olei, For my Part, I hear- 
tily agree in Opinion with the learned and moſt judicious 
Charas, 8 in his Pbarmacepœia, ingenuouſly proteſſes his 
Sentiments in the following Manner: '** Thoſe Authors, ſays 
«© he, who have. written about the Diſtillation of Camphire, 


\ 
: 
2 


. 


| «© have, I think, exerted themſelves to no Purpoſe 3 for having 


„had the Vanity to hope. that they could invent and prepare. 
«© ſomething more perfect than what Nature had . 
«« ſeeing their Time and Labour loſt, they endeavapr'd to 
«« draw others into the ſame Error, and to that End publiſh'd 
4% ſuch Accounts of Diſtillations, as. were contrary to Expe- 
It is better, in my Opinion, not to attempt the 
« Diſtillation of Camphire, ſince in its preſent State,“ as it is 
imported to us, for Purity, Subtility, Volatility, and a 


iſtillation, after all the Care, Study, and Induſtry, whic 

% can poſſibly be uſed, and with all the Mixtures and Variety 
c. eſſels that can be deviſcd. Its Pellucidity, its Snow- 
„ like Whiteneſs, its acrid and pungent Taſte, gd pe- 
«« netrating Smell, its Volatility, We Diſſipation,  retnark- 
able Propenſion to kindle into Flames, even in Water, and 


<« entire Conſumption without leaving the leaſt Sign of Faces © 


„ in the Veſlel where it was kindled, all evince its extraordi- 
% nary, Purity, and Fineneſs of Parts. Henee we may bold 

«© aſſert, that whatever is produc'd from it by the Art of 
„ Chymiſtry, tho” the beſt that can be expected, will fall 
% ſhort of that Purity and Perfetion with which Nature has 
«© endow'd it; and that no groſs Parts can be ſeparated from 
it by chymical Means, but that it is upon all Accounts the 
e better Way to let it remain in its native State without any 
« Preparation, and not by violent Means to alter its good 
«© Qualities, For ſuch N r to be the Event of the 
% Diſtillations propoſed by the Chymiſts, if juſtly examin'd, 
<<. both on account of the neceſſary Diſſipation of the greateſt 
Part of the Camphire, and from Reaſons drawn from the 
«© Nature of the Thing itſelf, which is the Subject of the Ope- 
« ration, from the Veſſels, and even from the Fire which is 
% directed. to be uſed; and if you ſhould propoſe to reftify 
« what is drawn off by Diſtillation, what you will obtain by 
this means, will, in every teſpect, be inferior in Goodneſs to 
* the Camphire in the State it was in before Diſtillation. For 
* theſe Reaſons I thought it not 5 to give a Deſcription 
« of, this Oil, ſince it is enough to ſay, that if any one is de- 
«« ſirous of obtaining Oil of Camphire, or any oily Liquor of 
«© the ſame, he has no more to do than to diſſolve Camphire 
in Oil of ſweet Almonds, or in Spirit of Wine, or in Spi- 
« rit of Turpentine. But ſimple Camphire alone, without 
« any Preparation, bas more Virtue than all theſe Liquors. 
« Some make uſe of Agua fertis, or Spirit of Nitre, for the 
reducing Camphire into au oily Subſtance ſwimming on theſe 
«« Spirits. But ſuch a Preparation is not much to be valu'd ; 
« for beſides the Acrimony imparted to the Camphire by thoſe 
« corroſive Spirits which Alle e i, a conſiderable Quantity 
« of their Particles inſinuate themſelves into it, whole Vio- 
1 lence is to be ſuſpected, eſpecially if this Spirit is to be ap- 
„ -ply'd to internal Uſes.” At preſent what is moſt in re- 
queſt for external Uſes, in Carioſities of the Bones, for de- 
terging ſordid Wounds, for Aae the Progreſs of a Gan- 
grene, and for eaſing the Tooth-ach, is the Oleum Campboræ 


vulgo dictum, in the Pharmacopœia Parifienſis, which is pre- 


Nies by diſſolving Oil of 1 in double the Spirit of 
itre, as mention'd from Le Mert. Some alſo recommend 


its internal Uſe in Obſtructions and hyſteric Flatulencics, given 


from ſix to ten Drops, eſpecially if it be mixed with equal 
Parts of Oil of Amber, ard a, very ſmall Quantity of tho 


Eſſence of Caſtor,  Heluetivs uſes this Oil, that is to ſay, * 
a Solution. of Camphire-in an equal Weight of Spirit of Nitre 
very well de Ea N in the Preparation of bis Tincture of 
Gold | His Met od is to pour this Oil on a Solution of Gold 
in Aue Regia, by which the Gold is precipitated, and a 


of Gold, if the Spirit of Nitre did not ha to be prepar d 
of Nitre perſectly free from all common Salt, and conſequently 
could not precipitate. all the Gold diflolv'd in the Agua 2 

then tes the oleous Liquor which ſwims at the Top, an 
is a Solytion of Camphire, and mixing it with rectify'd Spirit 
Wine, and Oil of Cloves, dee them together. BY zhis 
Method, he ſays, he obtains, a Medicine both internal and 


Fn e Efficacy in a Multitude of B 
To fave the Trouble 9 3 theſe, I ſhall call bis Me- 
dicine a Panacea, a Title which the Modeſty of the Author 


ented bi from ing on a whi 8 * 
R * n . 


k * : 9 


mmon Salt; therefor ww [ tn een of, the; Acid of, 
N whoſe 


ce 8 Virtue, it excels whatever can be got out of it by. 


Liquor is obtain d, conſiſting of Camphire, the Acid of Nitre, 
Aqua Regia ; perhaps it may alſo contain à ſmall Quantity 


+ 


* 
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mends againſt ſo many 


cially if prudent Rega 


- «« the Colour of the Urine, which are the E 


of Truth, as if he 
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and ſo great Diſcaſes. See Hilvetius, 
Traitt des Maladies. But ſome perhaps will ſay, that Cam- 
phire diffolv'd in Spirit of Wine, and incorporated with ſome 


eſſential Oil, to which may be added on Occaſn ſome, Spiri- 


— 


tus Nitri dulcis, will be altogether as a Medicine, eſpe- 
E whe 
Diſeaſe, but to the Conſtitution tient. 
Enough has been ſaid of the Nature and Virtues of Cam- 
phire, and of the various Medicines prepar'd of it. There 
remains onl e Point to be confider'd, which may 
raiſe ſome ple in the Minds of thoſe who want 
ence with reſpect to what has been deliver d. We have ſhewn, 
that Camphire is not only qualify d for curing external Inflam- 
mations, but that its Uſe is recommended in acute Diſtempers, 
for allaying the violent Heat and Orgaſm of the Humors, Be- 
ſides, ! bn amous F. Hoffman, in his Obſervationes Phyſico-c » 
mice, writes, That ** a Scruple of Camphire diſſolv d in 
« of ſweet Almonds, or Spirit of Wine, and given to a 
„healthy Man, as we have often done, he fays, by way of 
«© Experiment, produces no ſenſible Eſtuation in the Body, 
4, nor cauſes an Augmentation of the Pulſe, which is 
«« Evidence of a more intenſe Circulation of the Blood; but, 
« on the contrary, not a few who have taken it, have felt a 
very ſenſible Refrigeration from it, eſpecially about the 
« Præcordia. And it neither occaſions a Thirſt, nor raiſes 
of all other 
«* hot Things. We may even go ſo far as to obſerye, that 
„ one Ounce of pretty generous Spirit of Wine raiſes a 
© preater Eſtuation and Colour than one Dram of Cam- 


Ya phire.“ Hence, not withouttReaſon, may ariſe a Doubt 


whether it was not ill judg'd to contradict the Opinion which 
formerly prevailed, that Camphire was of a cold Nature. But 
that we had very good Reaſons for excluding Camphire from 
the Claſs of Refrigerants, will appear, if we thoroughly con- 
ſider its ſtimulating and drying Qualities, and that its Effect in 
refrigerating the 4 only ſecondary, that is, ſo far as it 
medies Spaſms of the ſolid Parts, by which Obſtructions are 
Vir Hence the Humours being impelled forwards, their 
tion is increaſed to ſuch a Degree as to overcome the Ob- 
ſtacle in the obſtructed Place, and excite a Heat, which the 
fame Motion allays by removing the Cauſe in reſolving the 
Matter of the Obſtruction. Mean while the Camphire, by 
virtue of the exceeding Fineneſs of its Parts, quickly makes 
its Way out of the ! through the Skin, and, by 2 
the inert and faxed Fibres, opens a Paſſage for a free Courſe 
of the Blood, and reſtores Perſpiration in an extraordinary 
manner, thereby eliminating all foreign and peccant Matter; 
for which Reaſons Camphire deſerves to be accounted the chief 
of Alexipharmacs. Foffman therefore cannot be thought, by 
what he ſays in the before-mention'd Paſſage, to favour the juſtly 
—_— Opinion of the cold Nature of Camphire. For, 
as Breynius obſerves, though in many Affections, as Inflam- 


| 15 of the Eyes, Eryſipelas, feveriſh Heats, and other 


iſorders, it has a refrigerating, Virtue, even ſo far, as often- 
times to diſſipate the natural Heat, yet theſe are not the natu- 
ral, but accidental Effects of Camphire, and are uced 
almoſt in the fame manner, as the Inflammation of a burnt 
Part is reſolv'd by holding it near the Fire, or the Flame of a 
Candle ; or as the natural Heat is expelled outwards, or 
weaken'd 3 by an exceſſive Uſe of Pepper; and b 
that means the Temperament of the Body ed into cold, 
tho' Fire cannot on that Account be reckon'd a cold Element 
nor Pepper a cold Fruit, unleſs it be in this reſpect, that cold 
Effects may in Length of Lime be produced by. them: And in 
the ſame manner Ice and Snow may be accounted not cold, 
but hot; becauſe by frequent handling of them, the Hands 
are known to be inflamed. Thus Breynius. And therefore 
P. Ammannus, in his Irenicum, was in the right when he re- 
marks on the old Saying, Camphora per nares caftrat odore 
mares, ** Camphire makes Eunuchs by its Smell ;** that it was 
a Cretan Lye : But what he adds, That thoſe Monaſtics, or 
<< Religious, who daily chew it, -uſe it rather for an Incen- 
«< tive, than Extinguiſher of Luft,”” has as little Appearance 
faid, that thoſe Religious chew Cam- 
phire, that they might temper and allay too briſk a Motion of 
the Blood, too high a Colour, occafion'd by the Fervor 
of their Zeal in performing their Offices. - But if we are re- 
ſoly'd to find out fome way to bring off the Antients in their 
aſſerting the cold Nature of hire, we muſt of Neceflity 
either ſay, that Camphire is an Enemy to Procreation, if it 


be taken in Quantities, as Lanzonius ſays after Rhaſis, 
becauſe it is injurious to the Body by its drying Quality ; or 
elſe we muſt with Salnafms in that we are 


I 
ignorant of the Camphire of the Antients. er 
— CAMPHORATA, Offc. Camphorata 1 6. 
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1 s 0 . "found in the © Gardens or Botaniſts, 
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Flowers of the Lime-Fee. The 


; 1 | | — 


Convulfions, „ Defluxions of 7 < and dior 
ou 


The Plant is a ic, is eſſectual mus, according 
to Lobelins, and is preſcribed by ſome in Dopfer. "Dat. f 
It bears a many woody, and ſome what N 


Branches, 


cover'd with fine Leaves, Hke thoſe of Tamariſk, of a ſtrong 


Smell, ſomewhat reſembling Campbire, The ' Flowers 
ſmall and ſtaminous, of four Leaves apiece, 
Leaves. Tt in the Southern Parts of France, 
The Tops are uſed, though but , and then 
wardly in Baths and Fomentations, ſor Diſorders and 
Swellings of the Joints, for C » Palfics, and other Af- 
fections of the Nerves, Miller's Bet. OF. | 
8 N, from e to _ 8 in 
any ure, or Incurvation, but in a a nſe is 
put for the Goal of a Race, and is fo uſed b way of Meta- 
phor in Galen, 4 Part. Lib. 2. Cap. 14. where he deſtribes 
the recurrent Nerves of the ſixth Pair, which arriving 87 
xapt]ipe, ** at the Goal,” which is ſome firm and ſmooth 
Part of the Clavicle or firſt Rib-bone, turn round the fame, 
and perform a fort of Siavncs, „ backward Race. 
CAMPTON, aver, from the ſame Original with the 
precedent, fignifies flexile, flexible, and that in general, from 
ſtrait to curve, or curve to ftrait ; or, jn particular, it de- 
notes _ a Flexibility from ſtrait to curve, in which Senſe 
it is oppoſed to tv], which is applied to what is flexible 
from curve to ſtrait. A | 
>CAMPYLON, zau7ynr, from xdun]s, is expounded 
by Erotian on Hippocrates, Td wi ofdy, e oxonfs ovyne- 


x&pupukvoy, what is not trait, but bent into a curve Line.” 


It is a Word often uſed by Hippocrates : Thus in Prognefe. 
hr Ji xepruny anſſes Bxigape, if the Eyelid be 2 
Celſus, Lib. 1. Cap. 6. renders the Word by perverſa, 80 
(Lib. wei dpbp.) 1d de briey Ber loves is rd AE da u 
but. the other Bone of the Arm is bent outwards.” Again, 
in Mochlico, hu u Ii νν,¶zπ ür tie, “ the 
« Ribs of a Man are very much incurvated.“ Keurore in 
Heſychins is expounded immaeuri, vpe © infleted, diſ- 


« torted.” | 7 ns 
A fort of medicinal Earth, See ExETRIA, 


CANABIL. 
Caftel. | | 
CANADELLA. A Kind of Sea-fiſh. See Crxanxa. 
Caftellus, | SEL 
ANALICULUS, or CANALIS ARTERIOSUS. A 
Veſſel between the pulmonary Artery and the Aorta in a 
Feetus, which is obliterated in the Adu Its Uſe is to con- 
vey the Blood, which in a Foetus has no Paſſage through the 
Lungs, from the pulmonary Artery to the Aorta. 
CANALIS, cone, a. Canal, ſignifies in general a round, 
hollow, oblong Inſtrument for the Conveyance of Fluids ; in 
which Senſe all the Veſſels of the human Body, which ſerve 
for tranſmitting of any Fluid, are called Ca 4 , 4 
CAnAL1s is alfo a round, hollow Inſtrument in Surgery 
for embracing and holding a broken Limb, as a Leg op 
bob is _— eur | __ of the Linden-tree, accord- 
to Galen, or g . Mpineta fays ; it alſo 
wh of Reeds and Ein, 1 tr! jr vidloul 88 re- 
ſented in Scultetus's Armamentarium, Part. 1. Tab. 23. — 
pocrates treats of the Uſe of the Canalis, in his Second Book 
of FraRtures, and in his Book of the Office of a 
P. Agineta, Lib. 6. Cap. rob. Celſas,” Lib. $. Cap. io. 
CanaALis, in AnatomicalSgriters, is the middle Cavity, or 
Perforation, which extends through | 
and through which the Spinal Marrow reaches from the 
Gorreus. , | hs a+ 4988, ©. 
Canarrs AgTERTOSUs ds the fame as ' Canaticurys 
Ax r ERIOSUs. * Bids alle 
4 Wat Ne A Notch in a Piece of Wood. N 
$. 5 BE. GY 
CANANGZ OLEUM. N Obſervat. PB 
o-chym. mentions this as a very ſcce Oil brought fram 
India. And in his Medicina Rat, Sy/t. Vol. r. Sed. 2. Chp. 6. 
he informs us, I think; that it is diſtilled in 1 che 


is 4 litthe obſ 
* I mee wie 


ſus, de hin- 


* 


wit 4 


and 1 am not certain, that this is his 
no other Account of the Olum Canange. 


amum is 
ſure reſembling M of à very unfay Tafte, and 
in r * * Nan and Stytaz, 
makes a gation for Cloaths. It k nid to be endycd 
wich the Virtue of immoderately fat Badiey; if 
half z Dram of it be taken in Water or Oxymel every. Bs) 
for a conſiderable time.” Tt preſcrib'd in Piſerders df 
n, 2 | in 


Such, ie provokes he Mat. IN n e 
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© Headil 


fet on arnong the 
only out- 


Phyfictan, 


the Vertebræ of the s ; 
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a. 
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of its Body 


0 ſame Shell, they beat bite 
he. ; 8 Ih + 4 > ; 2 # if . M4 4.44 
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the Tooth- 


Lemery gives the following Account of the Cancammum. 
as a is a very ſcarce Gum which ſeems to be rather 


y . 
in a manner divided into four different Subſtances, which have 


each a diſtinct Colour. The firſt is like Amber; it melts at 
the Heat of the Fire, and has the Smell of Gum-Lacca. The 
ſecond is black, melts alſo by the Fire, but emits a ſweeter 
Smell than the former. The third is like Horn, and has no 
Smell, The fourth Species is white, and is the fame with 
Gum Anime. Sf 

Theſe Gums, they fay, diſtil from a Tree of a moderate 
Height, with Leaves much like thoſe of the Myrtle. It grows 
in Africa, Braſil, and the Iſland of Sr. Chriſtopher. 
ncamum is proper to deterge and conſolidate Wounds, re- 


ſolves and ſtrengthens, and is good for the Diſtempers of the 


Teeth. 
For entire Cancamum they ſubſtitute Gum Anime. 
CANCELLUS Afaci marini ſpecies, Ind. Med. 26. Can- 
cellus, Rondel, de Piſc. 1. $ 53. Aldrov. de Exang. 218. Geſn. 
de Aquat. 161. Bellon. de Aquat. 362, Jonſ. Exang. 24. 
Cancellus guibuſdam Bernhardus Eremua dictus. Charlt. Exer. 
ab. Cancer in teſtis degens, Mer. Pin. 192. The WRONG 
IR. 


The Oil prepar'd from it is brought from America, and uſed 
for the Rheumatiſm. Dale. 
The Canceilus is a very ſmall Species of Cray-fiſh, which 


the French call Hermit, or Bernard the Hermit ; becauſe it 


ſhuns others, and retires into the firſt Shell it meets with. Its 
Body is ſomewhat long, but in, general much reſembling a 
Spider, except that it 1s a little thicker. It has two ſmall, 
Nender, reddiſh Horns; its Eyes are pretty much elevated, its 
Mouth ſurrounded with ſmall Filaments, which may be called 
a Beard. Its two upper Paws are forked, and ſerye inſtead of 
Hands to convey any thing to its Mouth on Occaſion, and it 


is not without Teeth. It is found in the Slime near the 


Rocks, incloſed commonly in a Shell as big as 2 Nut, of a 
conic Figure, thick, very hard, rugged, furrow'd on 
the Outhde, but ſmooth and white within, This is ſo 
well adapted to the Animal, that it is a hard matter to force 


it out of its Incloſure. Some waſh it, and then dreſs it 


eat it. It contains abundance of volatily Salk. , 
It is aperitive, and good for the Stone, 


In.che American Ihands they find a much lrg Species. of 


Cancellus than what we have ſpeaking of, being three. or 
four Inches They call it the Soldier, becauſe it poſſeſſes 
and fortifies itſelf in a Shell, which is not its own. 


- who. have examin'd it, and among others Father du Tertres, 


ſay that half its Body is like a Sea- 


graſhopper, bis Shell 


is a little harder than'a Graſhopper's, It has two Parts with 


which it bites, one whereof is pretty lender, but the other, 
which is above an Inch wide, and round, ſtops up the whole 
Paſſage into the Shell, and ſerves the Animal not only inſtead 
of a Hand, but for Defence; for it Rreightly holds, and 
ſtrongly compreſſes whatever it ſeihes, _ Beſides theſe Parts, it 
bas fur flender Feet, E like thoſe of a Crab. The reſt 
is about half a Finger's Breadth in Length and 
Thickneſs, and cdver'd with 2 pretty thick and rough Skin; 
and its Tail is compoſed of three ſm or Scales. 
This little Ani Sn 0 T Figs * . of 
the Shore to ky. its Eggs, and change its ; L its 
natural Shell 1 its. hinder Parts naked, it employs itſelf, as 


ſoon as it is n out another, which 
ma eee to i Bigneſs. When it has found one 
to its Mind, it ſtu its Back-part within it, and adjuſts it to 
its own Dimenſiofls. Being thus habited in the of an- 


other, it goes among the Rocks, and the hollow Trees, and 


lives upon rotten Wood and Leaves as Crabs do, But as it 


grows, and the Shell with which it accommodated itfelf is 


one 


US 


he can meet with one for his Purpoſe. 2 | 
When it is taken, it ſends forth à ſmall Cry, and tries to 
ſeize with its biting Part what holds it, which if it 2 I 
may ſooner kill 3 e it let go its Hold 3 mean 
it cruelly ſqueezes the „and cauſes a great Pain. The 
readieſt way to be deliyer'd is to heat its Shell; for then it quits 
its Hold, and ite Shell too. They are eaten, and accounted 
excellent Meat by the Natives of the Country, but they are 


icious to 3 They find in its Shell about half a 
Spoonſu of clear » Which is a ſovereign Remedy * 

Bliſters which are raiſed upon the Skin by a Milk of Wa- 
ter which falls from the Branches of a Tree of the Country, 
called Manchenille, ' 

The Inhabitants of the Iſland fiſh for them, and, as ſoon as they 
have taken them, ſtring them up by the Head, and expoſe them 
to the Sun, which diſlolves them all but the ſolid Parts: This 
diſſolved Subſtance is an__ Oil of the Thickneſs of Butter, and 
in Winter is white, - inclining to rs pk and half liquefy'd ; 
but in Summer it is reddiſh, of a fetid Smell, and a fiſhy, diſ- 
agrecable Taſte. 

This Oil is eſteem'd excellent for Rheumatiſms, to which 
the Savages are very ſubject; and it cures them ſo * 
that thoſe who have felt its Effect, attribute it to a kind of 
Miracle, It is fold very dear, which is the Reaſon why it is 
ſo ſcarce in Europe, Brother Yon, a Jeſuit, having been ſo 
kind as to ſend me ſome from Martinice to Paris, I made 
Trials of it; but could not perceive, that it uced better 
Effects than our Oils of -Earthworms, Lizards, and Caſtor. 


A Remedy does not act always equally in different Climates : 


It is poſſible, that the Savages having their Pores more open 
than the People of onr Country, the Rheumatic Humour may 
with more Eaſe and Speed perſpire thro' them, when rubbed 
with this Oil; perhaps too it might loſe Part of its volatile 
. and of its Virtue in Tranſportation. Lemery des Drogues. 
ANCER. The Crab, of which there are two Species, 
the Sea-crab, and River-crab. The former is thus diſtinguiſh'd. 
Cancer, Offic. Schonef. Icht. 1 Cancri marini maximi. 


cibus chelarum nigricantibus, Med. 25. Pagurus, 
Ilon. de Aquat, 368. Aldrov. de Exang. 186. Jonſ. de Ex- 
ang. 21. Geſn. de Aquat. 155: Mer; Pin. 192. Charlt, Exer. 


Cancer Maas, Rondel, 1. 560. guaad Fig. &t Deſcridt. 
= nomina ſunt tranſpofita. THE SLA-CK a, deript 
with" 


ee 
ncer iatilis, Offic. Jonl. de 23. t. Exer. 
4.4 5. Rondel. 2. 208. Ceſn. de Aquat. 


57. Bellon. de Aquat. 
137. Matth. 7 neer fluviatilis Mattbisli, Aldrov. de 
g. 207 THE RIVER-CRAB., 

Rieger, from whom the enſuing Account of the Cancer is 
taken, ſeems not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Lobſter and Crab, 
but treats, of both together under the Name of Cancer. See 
AST ACUS,. 1 

The Cancer of the Latins correſponds to the apriv@, the 
«ras, or the xdppaps» of the Greeks, and to the Crab of 
the 'Engliſh, It is an Animal ſo well known, that an At- 
8 deſcribe it might juſtly be look d upon as ſuperfluous, 
Its Shell ſupplies the Place of — and affords proper Ori- 

ins and Inſertions for all its Muſcles, . It is an exanguious 

nimal, of the oviparous and amphibious Kind. There are 
two Species of it Cancer fluviatilis,” or Craw-fiſh, found 
in Rivers and freſh Water, - This Species is diſtinguilh'd from 
the other by the Name, of Cammarus, or Gammarus. . The 
other Kind is the Cancer Marinus, known among us by the 
Names of Sza-crab, or Lobfter. This Species is an Inhabit- 
ant of the Sea, and is diſtinguiſh'd from the former. by the 
Name Aftacus, | | 

As the Cancer fluviatilis, or Craw-hih of th} Europeans, is 
moſt generally uſed in Medifinal Intentions, we {hal at preſent 
take it more particularly under our Conſideration. I 
Animals, then, are greedy of Fleſh, and flack in great Num- 
bers about Carcaſes thrown into the Water where they are, 
and never retire fo long as. any of the F]elh ip Joke + hay th 
ſeed upon dead Frogs when they come. in their Way, 
Parts of theſe Animals ate eatable, except their Claws 
Tails, the Fleſh of which is ſweet and ſalutary ; but that con- 
tain'd in the Claws js ſofter than that of the Tail, Mar kb 
1 Pannanico-Miſſcus obſervationibus 2 Tom. 4. 


Fleſh of theſe Animals s, with ſome Difficulty, digeſtad 
by weak Stomachs : Hence many have been oblery d to com- 
Top 3 rnman Pain in their after eating Craw- 


"over. Night. 5. N. O. H. 1 3, 6. 108. | 
others, Craw fk e ee an 8 mois — 


n 


* 


-- 
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der'd the Body ſoluble, The Fleſh of theſe Animals is ac- lar Efficacy againſt a Phthiſis and Bruiſes from Falls ſince; | 
counted beſt in the Summer Months, and is commonly thought upon account of the Craw-fith, it is an excellent Vulne- 
to be bad thro' the feſt of the Year. Me | rary, ' eſpecially in Exulcerations of the Kidneys, uribary ' 
'There are various Methods of ing theſe Animals; for Ducte, and other internal Parts. Philippus Facobus Sachs, in 

. ey may either be boil'd or fry'd, and then taken out of the his Gammarologia, gives us the following Receipt for the Bu- 
| Shells, and made up in a great Variety of Diſhes. Prepara- tyrum potabile Cancrorum, which he wonderfully extols as an 
tions and Broths of the Craw-fiſh are chiefly celebrated, not efficacious Remedy againſt Bruiſes from Falls, TOW + 

only for a palatable Aliment, but alſo for anſwering ſome Me- bm LW ＋ 


diclgal Intentions, as they are of a moiſtening Quality 
and ſheath up and correct Acrimony. The Broth is prepar d 
of three, four, or five Craw-fiſhes, either alive, or ſuffocated 
in Milk or Water. After having "cut off their Heads, and 
extracted their Inteſtines, they are to be bruiſed and. boil'd in 
the Broth of Fleſh, or "Poultry, till they become ſufficiently 
red; after which the Liquor is to be ftrain'd off, and Salt, 
Butter, or Mace, added, as the Caſe ſhall ſeem to require. 
This Broth is to be drank by the Patient, and may be ren- 
der'd ſtill more medicinal by the Addition of various Herbs 
and Animals, ſuch as Snails, and other Subſtances, according 
to the Intention of the Phyſician, Portius recommends three 
Preparations of them,, ſor preſerving Soldiers from Dyſenteries 
and Diarrhœas. The firſt Method of preparing them is to 
boil them in Water, together with Parſley and Smallage ; and 


to add Butter, Oil, or the Fat of an Ox, a Weather, a He or 


She Goat, or of any other Animal of a like Nature. The 
Craw-fiſhes thus prepar'd are to be eaten, with Bread ſoak'd 
in the Broth. The ſecond Method of preparing them is, by 
roaſting them on the Coals, and eating them with Bread. The 
third Method is, after they are render'd ſufficiently dry by the 


Heat of the Fire, to reduce the Whole of them, the Shells not 


excepted, to a Powder, of 'which two Drams are to be taken 
twice or thrice a Week in Broth, or in any Water that may 
ſeem a proper Vehicle. Portins de Militis in Caſtrit Sanitate 
tend. According to Rendeletius, org cha affirms, that the 
Craw-fiſh is a very proper Aliment in 

as are phthiſical, or require a Stimulus to Venery, For anſwer- 
ing theſe Intentions, they are firſt to be well waſh'd in common 
Witer\ but the Sea-crab is to be waſl'd in a Decoction of Bar- 
ley, in order to remove the Salt which adheres to its Shell: After 
this, they are to be ſuffocated in new Milk,and long boiled either 
in it, or in the Broth of a fat Capon. When thus prepar'd, they 
are a Diſh much uſed by the Pope and Cardinals. e have a 


memorable Story of a certain Religious, who was ſo immoderate 
"a Lover of Craw-fiſhes, that, upon ſeeing ſome of them among 


trophies, and for ſuch 


other Diſhes at Table, he was ſeized with ſuch a Difficalty of 


Breathing, and an Oppreflion of his "Senſes, that he would 
have probably fainted away, if he had not been forthwith 
help'd to ſome of his darling Diſh. ' Eph. N. C. D. 1. a. 3. 
0. 187. But as all Subſtances do not agree with every Con- 


ſtitution, * Conſequence of ſome Peculiarity in the 
w 


Conſtitution, 


h Phyficians call Idioſyncraſy, or of their 
being too much uſed, ſo a certain Perſon who was a great 
Lover of Craw-fiſh, upon eating one or two, forthwith felt 
an Inflation of his Breaſt, Neck and Head, attended with a 
certain Uneaſineſs and EMoreſcences, or red and ſerous Spots 
on his Breaſt and Head. Epb. N. C. D. 2. a. 3. 6. 35. 
When ſuch a Peculiarity of Conſtitution does not forbid the 
Uſe of Craw-fiſh, they are highly conducive to correct the 
Acrimony of the Humours, as has been ſhewn by that cele- 


brated French Phyſician, Joan. Bapt. Gaftalidis, in diſcuſſing 


that Queſtion, Whether the Craw-fiſh is proper in a ſaline State 


it is, that the Juice of the Craw-fiſh is very properly added to 
reſtorative and nutritive Broths, for ſuch as labour under a 
Conſumption, or a Phthiſis. This Juice is alſo of a moiſten- 
ing Quality, and, when mix'd with wee ng of Houſe-leek, 
is very proper for being apply'd to the Head, in order to re- 
move thoſe violent Pains which threaten a Delirium. Hof 
man de Præſtantia Remediorum demeſticorum. According to 


of the Blood ice of des Scav. for the Tear 1714. Hence 


' Etmuller, the expreſſed Juice of the Craw-fiſh, with that of 


Houſe-leck, makes an excellent Gargariſm in the Quinſey. In 
Burns and Scalds, ſcarce any Remedy is eſteem'd more effec- 
tual than newly expreſſed Juice of the Craw-fiſh, which 
Grulingius alſo highly extols againſt Redngſs of the Face. For the 
fame Reaſon this Juice, with an Addition of that of Tobacco, 
170. an excellent Remedy, if pour'd or injected into ſordid 

lcers and Fiſtulas. Hence in Dyſenteries, where the large 
Inteſtines, or even the Inteftinum rectum, are injur'd, Clyſtegs 
conſiſting of 211 80 the La of be raw-fiſh, 
are very properly in 4 urning Pains, an ſms about 
the Reviva of os Bares, ariſing "ok the 8 Gravel, 
there is ſcarcely any Remedy more efficacious than the Craw- 
fiſh bruiſed and applied to the Part affected. According to 
Lanzonius, Rulantus ſucceſsfully cur'd a Head-ach, accompa- 
ny'd with a Delirium, b lying to the Patient's Forchead 
the expreſſed Juice of the raw i,” mix'd up with Opium 
and Saffron. ZEtmuller, Vol. 1. informs us, that ſome mix 


unſalted Butter with the Craw-fiſh bruiſed, Theſe they ex- 


preſs and jnſpiſſate till the Moiſture is evaporated ; fo that 
what remains 1s the Butyrum Cancrorim, a Remedy of ſingu- 


* 


Take ſixty Craw-fiſh\ in the Month of June, bruiſe them 
in a Mortar till they are reduc'd to the Conſiſtence of a 
Poultice ; then put tem ina glaz'd Veſſel, and add a large 

| Quantity of May Butter, or that which is made of 

Goats ; of Goats Lard, and Oil of Olives, each 

half a Pound; of Badgers Suet, which is not rancid, a 
ſufficient Quantity; of Goat's Blood, one Ounce ; fix 
Nutmegs reduc'd to Powder ; of the Powder of the Roots 
of Madder, Tormentil, and Burnet, each an Ounce ; 
and of Saracens Conſound cut ſmall, one Handful. Let 
them boil together for half an Hour, ſtirring them con- 
tinually, in order to prevent their burning; then ſtrain” 
them thro* a Cloth; then cleanſe the Veſſel, put the 
ſtrain'd Liquor into it, and let it boil over a moderate 
Fire: Take off the Froth which riſes during the boiling, 
and ſtrain it a ſecond time thro*' a Cloth; when the Li- 
8 is become cool, put it into a Glaſs to be kept for 

5 1 | 


In Falls, or in Cafes where aVein is burſt by any violent Mo- 
tion, or carrying a . Burden, the Doſe of this Medicine 
is the Bulk of a large Filbert, to be exhibired for the firſt 
time in Vinegar ; after which the Doſe is to be frequently re- 
peated, chuſing warm Ale for a Vehicle. In the Pharmaco- 
pœia Argentoratenſis, the Oleum Cancrorum is prepar'd by boil- 
ing bruiſed Craw-fiſh in Linſeed-oil, and afterwards firaining 
oft, and expreſſing the Liquor. This Medicine is recommend- 
ed to be uſed externally in Burns, and for allaying and mitigat- 
ing Pains, Simeon Sethi affirms for a Truth, that Oil in 
which Craw-fiſh have been boiled, is an efficacious Remedy 
gat burning Pains of the Ears, if dropt into them. The 

qua Cancrorum Simplex, which in Lemery's Pharmacopeia, 
and that of Schroeder, is order'd to be diſtilled from bruiſed 

Crawefiſn in Balneo Marie, ſeems to poſſeſs no more Virtues 
than common diſtilled Water, ſince nothing but an inſt 4 
Phlegm paſſes the Helm; for which Reaſon Etmuller thinks,” 
that the Water obtain'd from putrid-Craw-fiſh is preferable to 
this, ſince the former is impregnated with a volatile urinous 
Salt, diſengag'd and ſet at Liberty by the Putrefaction. But 
whether this Water poſſeſſes extraordinary diuretic and anti- 
nephritic Virtues, and is an uncommonly efficacious Remedy 
againſt all Inflammations, the Bites of mad Dogs, Wounds, 
and Ulcers of the internal Parts, and eſpecially of the Breaſt 
and Lungs, are Points we ſhall leave to N determin'd by the 
Experience of others. is Water is, no doubt, of an alca- 
line Quality; and this Circumſtance probably induc'd the 
learn'd Tralles, who maintain*d that moſt Diſeaſes proceeded 
from an Acid, to believe that it might be of Service in the 
above-mention'd Diſorders. Tralles de terreis Remediis. For 
external Uſe, the Agua Cancrorum Quercetani is prefer'd to 
the expreſſed Juice of the Craw-fiſh. This Water of Querce- 
tan's is prepar'd by boiling Craw-fiſh in the Water of the 
greater Houſe-leek, in a cſoſe double Veſlel, for the Space of 
a whole Day; after which. this Water is to be diſtil'd, and 
what is yielded by Diſtillation is to be three times cohobated 
upon the Caput Mortuum. This is a Medicine highly re- 
commended againſt Burns, Inflammations, and Cancers 3 but 
it might be render d ſtill more efficacious for the Cure of Can- 
cers, and phagedenic Ulcers, by extracting the Salt from the 
Aſhes of the Caput Mortuum, with its own Water. Dyerct:. 
Tom. 2. More ſeems here to be promiſed than can Nell S 
pected from an alcaline Liquor, Nor do the wonderful Vir- 
tues Which Faber aſcribes to his Quinta Eſſentia, or Arcanum 
Cancrorum, ſeem to be leſs dubious. By a' flow Fire he di- 
ſtils Water from the Fleſh of Craw-fiſh. The Water yielded 
in the Proceſs he rectiſies ſeven times, and then, after incine- 
rating the Caput Martuum, he orders the Salt to be extracted 
from it with the Water, of Reſt-harrow, Gtomwel, or Saxi- 
frage, and added to the Craw-filh-water. He wonderfully ex- 
tols this Remedy for diſſolving and expelling the Stone in the 
Kidneys and Bladder, and for removing its efficient and ante- 
cedent Cauſes, When mix'd with the Spirit of Turpentine, 
he recommends it for the Cuie of a Dificulty in diſctarsing 
the Urine ; as alſo for removing Dimneſs of Sight, Speck 
Films, and CataraQts of the Eyes, if dropt into 2 thrice a 
Day. He orders it to be taken internally in common Broth, 
or in any Feber Water; but does not aſcertain the Doſe. 
with reſpect to which he could not well have erred; ſince it s 


a Liquor of no Virtues, becauſe the. infipid Aſhes of 
calcin'd Caput Mortuum Yield no Salt K Ixiviation. f 
Medicine, when ted with Spirit of Turpentine 


urpemine, may, in- 
-# deed 
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which, 22 FO of wine $115 pe xa pay ul 
i id, is to 
Diſtiflation n and 9 ilk, 
Aqud fra , in oy copia, | 
fled of a detergent Quality, 1. 
ubjected to Diſtillation along with the Craw-fiſh ; it 
be owned, that ſome of them do not a V 
during the Proceſs. When, therefore, w-fiſh 
uſed for Medicinal Purpoſes, their Juice, or prepared 
of them, is preferable to a Water diſtilled from them, From 
trefy'd Crabs, indeed, as alſo from freſh ones diſtilled with an 
Alcali, an urinous Spirit and a volatile Salt are obtained; but 
Etmuller juſtly doubts whether theſe Preparations are ſuperior 
to other volatile Subſtances of a like Nature; ſo that nothing 
of a ſpecific Nature, or uncommon Excellence againſt Diſeaſ 
can be expected from ſubjecting the Craw-fiſh to Chymi 
Procefſes. The Antients recommended the Aſhes of the cal 
cined Craw-fiſh, not only alone, but alſo in Conjunction with 
Gentian and Frankincenſe, for the Cure of ſuch as were bit by 
mad Diaſc. Lib. 2. . 10. But I ſcarce think, that 
a modern Phyſician can be perſuaded, that theſe Aſhes poſſeſs 
this remarkable Virtue, even tho” the divine Hippocrates himſelf 
had aſſerted it; for theſe Aſhes are no more than an earthy Sub- 
ftance, without Salt, or a pure inactive Calx, which Ludevici, 
in his Pharmacopaia, when talking of its diuretic Virtue, 
thinks to be of little Efficacy, except when heightened anc᷑ ex- 
alted by an Addition of bitter Alexipharmacs. I muſt, however, 
obſerve, that theſe Shells, calcined, area ſort of Lime, and, as ſuch, 
may be endued with Medicinal Virtues. e Aſhes are at preſent 
exploded, tho? they {till retain a Place in the Pharmacopaia Pa- 
rifenſis, Hoffman, in Off. Paralep. * * 1. thinks theſe Aſhes 
ought to be prepared of chat Species of Sea- crab which has a Tail 
lying flat upon the Body, and which he would have to be kept 
in the Shops, on account of the Encomium beſtowed on them 
by Galen, who aſſerts, that he never knew any, bit by a mad 
Dog, in Danger, provided they only knew how to make a 
roper Uſe of this Powder. But the Sea- crab, when calcined, 
— not afford a Powder of higher Medicinal Virtues than the 
Craw-fiſh, ot River-crab ; nor is it poſlible, 'as & ſcbrion, from 
whom Galen had this Secret, believed, that they ſhould acquire 
any additional Virtues by being calcined under certain particular 
A of the Planets, To Hfman's Authority we ſhall op- 
poſe that of Helmorit, who owned this Powder of the Craw-fiſh 
to be void of Efficacy, For Medicinal Intentions Etmuller pre- 
fers the Craw-fiſh, gradually dry'd in the Mouth of an Oven, in 
an unglazed earthen Veſſel, and reduced to a Powder in a Mor- 
tar, to its Aſhes, in Caſes where Urine is to be provoked, or 
Ulcers of the Bladder and Kidneys to be cured ; as alfo for re- 
ſolving grumous and lated Blood. He alſo affirms, that, 
in Conjunction with a certain fixed by ap Salt, and a pro 
Water, it cures intermittent Fevers, by exciting a Diaphoreſis; 
and that between half a Dram and a Dram of it was Poterius's 
Specific againſt Abortion : But its ſpecific Virtues for this Pur- 
poſe der ard be called in Queſtion ; nor is it probable, that 
it is poſſeſſed of any beſides an abſorbent alcaline Quality, by 
which it becomes a Corrector of Acids, Etmuller, however, 
is of Opinion, that the Craw-fiſh, calcined by a ſtrong, or a 
33 * Fire, 
.< I took, ſays he, 
< ſtronger and more penetrating Taſte and Smell than that of 
„ Lime. pouring Water upon them, ſome Marks of 
<< an Efferveſcence were exhibited, but without an Ebullition; 
<< and, immediately after, a ſaline white Pellicle floated on the 
Surface. Helmont informs us, that Swine are ſo fatal to 
Craw-fiſh, that thoſe-who convey the latter in a Carriage, are 
obliged to watch, left | 
under the Carriage, in which Caſe all the Craw-fiſh are found 


were, by the Antients, 
there are two of them fo 


„ called 4M 
to be the Fœces of the Animal, and by Bells 


e Craw-filh, I have diſcovered the 


GP to the Nature of Quick-lime. 
raw-fiſh calcined to Whiteneſs, of a 


y. of the former ſhould chance to run 


Particulars: Firſt, 
<< that the Stomach is ſituated, in the of the Craw- ſiſh, 
<< near the Crown, The Males begin every Year to fick 
4 about the Middle of the Month of June, und the Females in 
wo before they caſt their Shells ; for they are, as it were, 
<< halt-dead, and immoveable for nine Days and more. At this 
<< Time a new Membrane is fotmed round their Stomach, be- 
<< tween which and the Stomach there is a certain milky Hu- 
„ mour, which, b is contracted on both Sides into 

<< a Concavity, acquires the Form of aStone, upon the ex- 
„ terior convex Globe of the Stomach, where it touches and 
% covers it. But neither at this time, nor for a while 
<< after, does the Crab eat any thing. What ſeems in- 
<« credible is, that the old or interior Stomach is converted into 


„ an alimentary Mucilage, and the new Stomach ſucceeds in 


its room, Round about that milky Subſtance, adhering to 


be the convex Part of the old Stomach, ſuch a Pelſicle is formed 
<« as is uſual on warm Milk ; and this milky Subſtance in- 
<< creaſes between the two Membranes of the old and the new 
„ Stomach, All theſe Circumſtances I have univerſally ob- 
<< ſerved with uncommon Pleaſure, in diſſecting about two 
„ hundred Crabs. At laſt the remaining Part of the Milk 
6. to the Nouriſhment of the Ani Laſt of all, both 
<< theſe Stones are alſo gradually diſſolved, and converted into 
% Aliment by little and little, The Crab eats nothing, or, at 
*< leaſt, nothing is found in its Stomach, ſo long as theſe Stones 
<< temain in it; and the Animal lives about twenty-ſeven Days 
upon its old Stomach, which is gradually conſumed, and upon 
«© the Stones, which are afterwards diſſulved. Such of theſe 
Stones as are taken from live Crabs are of a ſomewhat azure 
Colour, and are eſteemed better than thoſe obtained from boiled 
Crabs, which are of a whiter Colour. In Figure they reſemble 
half a Pea ; they are hard, rough, and, on the flat Side, mark d 
with a ſmall Pit ; but they are more ſmooth on the convex Sur- 
— and have an earthy Taſte, but no Smell. They are of a 
ellated Contexture, like that of the Bezoardic Stone. 
Calcination theſe Laminæ exfoliate, and yield an urinous 
When ſubjected to a Chymical Analyſis, yield the ſame 
things that may be obtained from the ſolid Parts of other Ani- 
mals, as Etmuller informs us in the following Words: ** Theſe 
Stones, ſays he, when diſtilled by a Retort, yield a Phlegm, 
© an urinous Spirit, and a volatile Salt, tho not in a very large 
«© Quantity. A highly fetid Oil is alſo, at the ſame time, 
«© obtained from them. kd goon — Mortuum, upon an Aﬀu- 
© ſion of Water, produced an Efferv „ eſpecially when 
<< newly * like Quick-lime.” His other Experi- 
ments on Crabs-eyes are the following : = I diflolved, ſays | 
«© he, Crabs-eyes in Spirit of Salt, which left a kind of li 
«© earthy Subſtance, when the Solution was drawn off by the 
„ Heat of a Lamp. Common Water, poured upon the Ca- 
% put Mortuum, produced a conſiderable Heat, and afforded 
6 4 — Signs of an Ebullition and Efferveſcence ; but 
«© the Water, when again drawn off, afforded no Marks of a 
volatile Salt. At laſt the Caput Mortuum, upon taking it 
<< out of the Glaſs, and pouring Water upon it, did not yield 
„% the ſmalleſt Sign of Heat. From the Experiments 
made 7 Mr. Homberg it appears, that an Ounce of the 
irit of Salt diſſolves three Drams of Crabs-eyes ; whereas four ' 
ms and nine Grains may be diſſolved in an Ounce of the 
Spirit of Nitre. dem. Acad. Reg. Sc. A. 1700. From what 
has been ſaid we learn, that Crabs-eyes are among the Number 
of thoſe earthy Bodies which are commonly called alcaline or 
abſorbent, which are diffolted by Acids, and which do not ex- 
hibit any Signs of their containing a volatile Salt, till have 
— — of Change by the Fire. From the alcaline 
Nature of theſe Crabs · eyes, their apparent progreſſive Motion 
when thrown into 1 avs or when Vinegar is only ſprinkled 
upon them, is commonly accounted for, becauſe alcaline Men- 
ſtruums recrive and abſorb Acids. Theſe Stones, or Eyes, are 


kept in moſt of the Shops, and found in Pl in the 
Buaziat Tartary of Beſſarabia, hut e in the rt of 
Wallachia, not far from the Town of Tina or Bender ; as 


in the Raffian Ukrain, about/the Rivers Boryſthenes and Tyra, 
throughout Podelia, a Country watered with ſeveral Rivers. 
Hence they are carried for Sale thro* Poland, to Conningsberg, 
Dantzich, and _— 

Fictitious or adulterated Crabs-eyes 
1 
prepare them ; 
becauſe they not only wan: — Contexture 
of the others, which is diſcovered in calcining them, but are 


genuine Kind, Several other Me- 
| * — 

ſeen in Eph. NV. C. D. 3. 2. 3. 6. 1%. 151. or, as we are 
taught in the Ala Literaria Sueciæ, we may pour upon them 
ſome acid mineral Spirit, ſuch as that of Nitre or common Salt ; 
far, if the Stones are genuine, an Efferveſcence is immediately 

; and, after the Efferveſcence is over, the acid Li 
But, if they are faRtitious,' of made of Clay, 
a ſmall Ebullition is, indeed, produced, but the Acidity of the 
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Fpirit remains, and again | Lens a violent Efferveſcence, yoo 


an Addition of the of true Crabs- eyes. Valentini in- 
forms us, that this Experiment, made with acid Spirits, is de- 
ceitful, when the factitious Stones are prepared of Shells. But 
Art and Fraud have taught Mankind to counterfeit theſe ſo very 
well, that there is ſcarce a Poſſibility of A ſpu- 
rious ſrom the genuine. There is another Piece of Impoſture 


highly prejudicial to Health. Thoſe Crabs-eyes which are of . 
a 


omewhat azure Colour are eſteemed preferable to the others, 
and ſold at a higher Price, under the Name of live Crabs-eyes. 
At Ratisbon a certain Perſon tinged counterfeited Stones of this 
Colour, probably with Smalt, which is made of Cobalt, and is 
of a poiſonous Quality: For one Doſe of the Powder of theſe 
factitious and high-coloured Stones killed a Woman in the Space 
of thirty Hours. Buchneri Miſcellanea. But whether Crabs- 
eyes are a Medicine of ſuch Importance, as that the Phyſician 
ought to be highly ſolicitous about their being genuine or not, 
we leave to s to determine. Their Uſe in Dentifrices is 
not certainly ſo great as is commonly thought, fince fuch a 
Powder, by the Hardneſs of its Parts, can do no more than 
what is to be expected from other rough Subſtances. Tralles 
de Remedins terreis informs us, that Sachs, in his Gammarologia, 
aſcribes uncommon, and even incredible Virtues to-them, and 
ſeems ſurpriſed, that Phyſicians, who have read that Work, do- 
not attempt the Cure of ſome Diſeaſes by Crabs-eyes alone, 
without the Uſe of other Medicines. The celebrated Hoffman 
tells us, That the Powder of Crabs-eyes alone, prepared 
« with Egg-ſhells, and mixed up with a fourth Part of Nitre, 
« is a Medicine of ſo great Efficacy, that one Dram of it pro- 
«© duces very happy Effects almoſt in all chronical and acute 
« Diſtempers, eſpecially thoſe attended with immoderate Heat. 
<« It is a Powder of very extenſive Uſe, and highly ſerviccablefor 
« abſorbing the Acid of the Prime Viz in tiypochondria and 
« Scorbutic Caſes, and for allaying Heat in all kinds of Fevers. 
« It is alſo of ſingular Service where a Diaphoreſis is required. 
„% The Powder of t theſe Stones, when exhibited with diſtilled 
« Vinegar, operates ſtill more efficaciouſly, ſince it powerfully 
4 reſolves coagulated Humours, provokes Urine and a Diapho- 
4 reſis, and is uſed with ſingular Advantage in all Fevers, in 
te the Plague and other malignant Diſeaſes, in Pleuriſies, Pe- 
« ripneumonies, and in all Inflammations.” Some affirm, 
that Crabs-eyes are poſſeſſed of Bezoartic Virtues, and, con- 
ſequently, think them of Service in ſeveral very conſiderable 
| Diſorders, That, in many Caſes, Phyſicians have been per- 
ſuaded of their uncommon Efficacy, is obvious from the large 
Number of Recipes in the Pharmacopceias, in which Crabs- 
eyes make an Ingredient, unleſs we ſhould ſay, that this is only 
done to increaſe the Number of the Ingredients without any other 
View; which is not probable. Singular Virtues are, there- 
fore, aſcribed to Crabs-eyes in correcting Acidity, allaying the 
Heat of the Blood in all kinds of Fevers, exciting a Diaphoreſis, 
and provoking Urine to ſuch a Degree, as even to cure the 


r Gy the plentiful Diſcharge made. But Tralles ſeems to 


be in the right, when he ſuſpects, that Inſignificant Medicines 
„% have often been 3 at random, in Imitation of others 
VM ho went before, to the e Detriment of the Art; ſince 
«« this Practice proves a Stumbling- block not only to Student?, 
„ but to Practitioners of long ſtanding.” t we may, 
therefore, keep a juſt Medium, and neither attribute aan, nv 
Virtues to this Medicine, nor deſtroy its real ones, we 
allow, that it onl as an Abſorbent in the Prime Viz, by 
abſorbing, and conſequently ſubduing, the peccant Acid, or 
correcting its Acrimony. hen levigated to a fine Powder, 
which, in the Shops, is called Preparation, theſe Eyes may be 
exhibited in any Doſe which can. be borne by the Stomach, to 
which they can only prove offenſive by their Weight. So that 
they prove a proper Medicine not only for removing, but alſo 
enting Diſeaſes ariſing from an Acid in the Prime Viz. 
For dus eaſon Portius, in his Treatiſe De Militis in Caſtris 
Sanitate tuehnda, recommends to the Soldiers, as a Preſervative 
inſt Diarrhceas and On a Dram of the Powder of 
Gra - Their abſorbent Virtue is not — oy to the 
Maſs of Blood, nor, indeed, is there any Occaſion for it there. 
But if they are mixed with an Acid, either without the Body, 
or within it, in conſequence of a Property common to all other 
abſorbent or alcaline Subſtances, they are transformed into a 
kind of neutral or indifferent Salt: So that they may by Accident, 
in conſequence of the Acid they have admitted wa abſorbed, act 
like an Aperient or Reſolvent ; that is, excite a Diaphoreſis, 
or Diureſis; and, conſequently, as they now partake of the 
re of a neutral Salt, prove ſerviceable in many Diſeaſes, 
Where the Exhibition of an Abſorbent does not in the leaſt ſeem 
neceſſary. This Pallet himſelf owns in Cap. 8. From what 
has been ſaid, we may ſee in what Senſe manifold Virtues 
may be aſcribed to Crabs-eyes. Hence we may alſo perceive, 
why, according to Etmuller, à Dram of the Powder of 
Crabs-eyes may be ſaid to be an excellent Prophylactic, or 


Preſervative, for. hard Drinkers, and ſuch as are ſubject to 


arthritic or nephritic Diſorders; becauſe it corrects and ſubdues 
the Acid of the Wine, and, by that means, prevents the bad 


4 = 


Effects it might otherwiſe But we muſt beware of 
falling into the Error of thoſe who affirm, that Crabe- eyes are 
efficacious againſt any particular Diſeaſe, becauſe an Acid is its 
immediate Cauſe ; for theſe are things that cannot be ; + 52 
to a rigorous Examination, nor does the Action of Abforbents, 
as ſuch, reach the Blood-veſſels, and mgft remote Parts of the 
Body. Helmont himſelf, who makes'an Acid the Cauſe of too 
many Diſorders, when he aſſerts the diuretic Virtues of Crabs- 
es, does not believe, that their Energy reaches the Seat of the 
iſorder. It is far,“ ſays he, from being ſo, ſince they only 
«© deprive what we drink of an aceſcent Quality, which alone, 
however little of it is conveyed to the Urine, is ſufficient to 
„produce Stranguries, Dyfuries, and other burning Pains, 
ariſing from the Stone.” If we aſcribe true and genuine, 
and not chimerical and imaginary Cauſes to Diſeaſes, we ſhall 
not readily admit the er- Haine Praiſes by many Authors be- 
ſtowed on Crabs-eyes to be juſt; when, for Inſtance, 
are faid to be Correctors of the Acid of Wounds and Ulcers, 
and for that Reaſon are claſſed among Traumatics, and 
made an Ingredient in the Pulvis conglutinans Cnoefelii, together 
with the Sloughs of Serpents, or, in their ſtead, Earth-worms. 
Etmuller, Vol. 1. Nor, if we conſider maturely, ſhall we 
attempt laborious Preparations of Crabs-eyes for Ulcers and 
Wounds, which, tho* they ſhould anſwer the Intention by 
means of the other Ingredients, might ftill be prepared in a 
more eaſy Manner. Of this we have Inftances in the E/*ntia 
oculorum Cancri in Boetii de Boot Ganmarum & Lajpidum Fiſta- 
ria, Lib. 2. Cap. 176. But when Helmont affirms, that not 
only a fine diuretic, but alſo a vulnerary, and an antifebrile 
Medicine may be obtained from Crabs-eyes, provided they are 
reſolved into their original Form of Milk; we can fay nothing 
of this Medicine, becauſe we know not whether it ever has, or 
ever can be uſed by any one. But we muſt not forget, that, 
according to the Experiments of Mr, Homberz, the fame Quan- 


tity of the Spirit of Nitre, and of the Spirit of Salt, is required 


to ſaturate a ſmaller Quantity of other earthy alcaline Subſtances, 
ſuch as Coral, Pearl, Mother of Pearl, oriental and occidental 
Bezoar, the human Calculus, Oyſter-ſhells, calcined Hartſ- 
horn, Quick and Slak'd-lime, nk of Crabs-eyes a larger 
Quantity of which is neceſſary to abſorb and receive an equal 
Quantity of theſe acid Spirits. Hence it follows, that Crabs- 
eyes are poſſeſſed of a ſmaller Efficacy or Virtue of abſorbing an 
Acid, than the now-mentioned Ingredients. What we call the 
Oculi 1 are only Crabs- eyes, reduced to a 
Powder, and levigated on a Marble, with an Affuſion of com- 
mon Water, or any diſtilled Water, ſuch as that of Roſes or 
Baum, and afterwards made up into Troches. Theſe Troches 
are preſcribed in the fame Caſes where the Crabs-eyes are uſed. 
The Pulvis abſorbens citratus D. Sthalii, in the Diſpenſato- 
rium Boruſſo-Brandenburgicum, is prepared thus: 


Take of Crabs-eyes, any Quantity; pour as much freſh 
Lemon-juice upon them as is ſufficient to ſaturate them ; 
then evaporate the Moiſture, over a gentle Fire, in an 
Earthen or Glaſs Veſſel, ſtirring it with a wooden Spatula ; 
then let it be triturated, and paſſed thro? a Lifien Sierce. 


Becauſe, in this Preparation, the Acid is mixed with the 
Alcali, we know why a Scruple of it comes to be recommended 
as a woes Reſolvent in continued and inflammatory Fevers. 
This Powder is alſo called Lapides Cancrorum, acids citri ſatu- 
rati. Schutz. Prel. The Pulvis abſorbens nitratus D. Sthalii, 
in the ſame Diſpenſatory, conſiſts of a Mixture of equal Parts of 
Crabs-eyes prepared, of the Shells of Fiſh prepared, and depu- 
rated Nitre. The Pulvis abſorbens tartariſatus D. Sthali, in 
the ſame Work, is prepared thus: | | | 


Take of Tartar, groſly pounded, two Ounces; of. Crabs- 
eyes prepared, half an Ounce : Boil in a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of common Water ; then evaporate the Moiſture, _ 


It $grees in Virtues with the Pulvis ab ſorbens citratus, 
The Pulvis abſorbens D. Wedelii, in his Opiolagia, is pre- 
pared thus p | f 1 ; 0-4 
Take of the Vitriol of Mars, fix Grains ; of prepared Shells, 
of prepared Crabs-eyes, of Coral, of diaphoretic Anti- 
mony, and of native Cinnabar, each half a Scruple, or 
| between fifteen and twenty Grains; of Laudanum Opia- 
tum, one Grain ; and of the Oil of Cloves, one Drop: 
Mix up into a Powder, for fix Doſes, to be taken in Cin- 
namon-water, that of Baum, or any other ſpirituous 
ter 3 or with domeſtic Vehicles, ſuch as Wine or Ale. 


The Doſe may be ted eve Hour, or leſs frequent ly, 

- Wedelins, the Inventor of this Medicine, beſtows angular fy 
iums upon it in ndriac —＋. ical Diſorders, - 

as alſo in Syncopes, and Falpitations of the Heart. The Solutio 
Oculorum Gancrorum is made by diſſolving C in diſtilled 
1 and filtrating them thro” a Papen. This Meditine 
may be prepared extempere, enn 
Aan ARISE . eie W luton, - 


- for the Bite of a mad 


5 U | | 
Solution, after Filtration, is evaporated to Dryneſfs,. what re- 
mains is called the Salt of Crabs-eyes, which is aging our the 
Acid of the Vinegar retain'd in the Powder 3 but this Medicine 
is now obſolete, and out of Date. If to the aforeſaid filtrated 
Solution we add Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, a white 
te Mag ery of eee which afficm, that it 
the ' es; ich we that i 
is onl Powder of Crabs- eyes, deprived i the Acid before 
e upon. it, and which might be equally welbprepar'd with- 
out any previous Solution. EY 5 
The Hells, and eſpecially the Claws of Crabs, are of the 
fame Nature and Uſes with their Eyes. Theſe Shells, reduced 
to a Powder, and mixed with Oil of Roſes, are recommended 
againft the Itch in Children. This Medicine ſeems to be re- 
commended againſt-the Iich, from a Perſuaſion, that this Diſ- 
order ariſes from an Acid, which is indeed often the Caſe ; but 
that ſuch a repellent Ointment conduces to the Cure of the 
Diſorder, is what we dare not aſſert. The black Points of the 
Claws are principally uſed in Medicine, The Claws are pre- 
pared in the ſame manner with the Eyes. "The Pulvis e Chelis 
Cancrorum compoſitus, which is alſo call'd Pulvis Bezoardicus 
Anglicus, and Pulvis Gaſconii, Gaſcoign's Powder, as in the Len- 
don Diſpenſatory, is . 
Made up of prepared Pearls, Crabs-eyes, red Coral, the 
whiteſt Amber, calcin'd Hartſhorn, and Oriental Bezoar, 


each an Ounce ; and of the Powder of the black Points of 


Crabs-claws, a Quantity equal to all theſe. When theſe 
Ingredients are pounded and mix'd, they are made up into 
ſmall Balls, with a Solution of Gum Arabic. 


In the Pbarmacopœia Pariſienſis the ſame Number of Ingre- 
dients is retain'd, but the Proportion is alter'd ; and, inſtead of 
the Gum Arabic, Jelly of Vipers is uſed. In the Pharmacopœ ia 
Edinburg. the I ients are the ſame, but the Proportion 
alſo varied ; and they are kept in a Powder. In the Pharma- 


copœ ia Lg the Form of a Powder is alſo retain'd ; but, 


beſides the above-mentioned Ingredients, there is an Addition 
6f Contrayerva-root, Troches .of Vipers, and Leaf-gold. In 
the r earl Brandenburg. the Troches of Vipers and 
Leaf: gold are omitted; and to the other Ingredients are added 
Lemman Earth, Ceruſs of Antimony, Ambergriſe, and Saffron, 
all which are made up into ſmall „ With Jelly of Vipers. In 
Lemery's Pharmacopeia, inſtead of the Lemnian Earth, the 
reguline diaphoretic Antimony, and the Ambergriſe, Contra- 
yerva, or Virginian Snake-root, are ſubſtituted. 

In the Pharmaceptia Bateaua the Powders preſcribed in the 
London Diſpenſatory are retained, unleſs that the Occidental 
Bezoar is ſubſtituted in the room of the Oriental. There is 
alſo an Addition made of Contrayerva-root, white Coral, Cry- 
ſtal, Terra Lemnia, Ceruſs of Antimony, Ambergriſe, Muſk, 
and Saffron ; all which are, with Jelly of Vipers, reduced to 
ſmall Balls, under the Name of Pulv:s Cantianus ; and if, to 
the above-mentioned Ingredients, Cochineal is added, the Pre- 

tion is called Pulvis Cantianus ruber ; but if the Aſhes of 
"Toads are added to them, it is called Pulvis Cantianus niger. 
The former Compoſitiogs are more ſimple than the latter, which 
retain the Ingredients of the other, but in different Proportions, 
and receive alſo other Ingredients, Becauſe it is eaſy to make 
* Additions to Things before invented, the firſt ſimple Recipe of 
'«the Inventor probably received ſeveral Additions in Proceſs of 
"Time. A certain Gaſcoign firſt brought this Powder into Eng- 
land, and made conſiderable Profit by it. In the Diſp. Bran- 
"denburg. he is ſaid to have fold it to the Biſhop of Morceſter 
for three hundred Pounds Sterling. Georg. Starkey affirms, that 


it degenerated very much from its ſuppoſed Efficacy after it was 


publicly known ; and obſerves, that the ſame has been the Fate 


of ſeveral other Arcana in Medicine. In Caſes of this Nature, 


- the Credulity of Mankind unqueſtionably furniſhes Medicines 
with Virtues, which Nature has either utely refuſed them, 
or at leaſt beftow'd upon them in a very ſcanty Meaſure. The 
-Doſe of this Medicine is from half a Scruple to half a Dram. 
Schulzius, in his Prælectiones, extols it as an efficacious Reme- 
by rn acute, exanthematous, and mali t Diſorders ; as 
5 inſt the Plague itſelf. Dr. Slare, in his Obſervations 
2 upon examining the ſeveral Ingredients in 
the on Compoſition, thinks, that the Bezoar-ſtone, the 
7 , and the Hartſhorn, are ſuperfluous and uſeleſs e- 
dients in a Medicine intended to correct Acids: He is alſo of 
Opinion, that the other Four Powders are not preferable to 
others of the teſtaceous Kind. For this Reaſon he prefers 
Chalk, with Salt of Wormwood, to this coſtly Compoſition ; 
fince the former is a powerful Abſorbent of an Acid, and the 
latter a powerful Alcali, pr for correcting Acids, and of a 
diaphoretic and diuretic Quality. According to Etmuller, Deo- 
data recommends half a , or a Scruple, of the Powder of 
 Crab-eyes, 'as an excellent Purgative.. _ © 
I muſt remark, that the European Craw-fiſh are not the ſame 
with the River-crabs, which Gala means in his famous Receipt 
Dog; for theſe laſt are a Species of River- 
crabs, properly ſo call'd, which are not found in the Rivers in 
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edulcorated and dried, is £&” 


r Part of Europe, but which are common in thoſe of Greece, 


U 


the Name of Cancer, is the my fame as what the Greets and 

Romans meant by the Word CakcinomaA ; to which the 

Reader is referr'd for an Account thereof. | 

_ CANCHRYS, CANCHRY. The fame as CActtvys, 

CAcuRy, which ſee. : 
CANCINPERICON, Hot Horſe-dung. Rulandus, 


. CANCRENA. A Word commonly uſed by Pardcelfus 
for Gangrena. 
; CANDELA, AN, ue, a Candle, has its Uſes in Me- 


dicine, and is reckon'd among the Inſtruments of Surgery. 
Thus, in Scultetus's Armamentur ium Chirurgicum, Edit. Haga- 
Comitum, 1656. Tab. 13. Fig. 9, 10. are repreſented two Can- 
dles, prepared of ſtrong ead doubled, and white Wax, 
mixed with a little Turpentine, that they might not be ſubſect 
to break ; theſe, being rubb'd over with Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
are introduced into the urinary Paſlage in the Caſe of an Iſchury, 
occaſioned by an Obſtruction from Caruncles. One of theſe 
Candles appears with its Top broken, to hint to the Surgeon 


that he's to cut off the Excremity of the Candle with his Sci. 
* 


ſars, before he introduces it ; left, in extracting it, he ſhould 
leave a Bit of the Wax, through which the Thread or Wick 
might not reach, behind, and fo increaſe the Iſchury, There 
is alſo a uterine Candle, which is a ſort of Peſſary ; and Wax- 
candles are uſed in the Operation of Cupping. Schroder, Phar- 
macop. Lib. 2. Cap. 86. gives us Preparations of Candela fuma- 
les, or Candles for Fumigation, called alſo, from their Figure, 
Baculi, or Staves, compoſed of odoriferous Powders, made u 
with Mucilage of Tragacanth, Styrax, and the like, They 
are uſed to burn in peſtilential Times, or to purify the Air upon 
Occaſion. They are alſo called Av ES CVYTRIÆ, which ſee. 
The Latin Word Candela correſponds to what, in Englih, we 
call Candle, which is a round cylindrical or — Body, 
form'd, for the moſt part, of Tallow, and ſometimes of Wax, 
with what the Greeks call We or a Wick, running from 
one End of it to the other. Baſſlius Faber, in his Theſaurus 
Eruditionis Scholaſtice, yl in his Exercitationes Pli- 
niane, inform us, that the Antients, for Wicks, uſed the Medul- 
la, or what we call the Pith of Bulruſhes, which, when im- 
merſed in liquid Wax, conſtituted their Candles, But, at pre- 
ſent, the Wicks ate generally made of Flax or Cotton, fo twiſt- 
cd as moſt commodiouſly to anſwer the End. They who either 
conſult Conveniency, or ſtudy the Preſervation of Health, ob- 


ſerve a Difference of Candles, both with reſpe& to the Flame, 


and the Fumes or Exhalations emitted from it. The Flame 
ought not to be inconſtant and vibratory ; ſince, in that Caſe, it 
is both prejudicial to the Eyes, and inſufficient for the diſtinct 
Illumination of Objects. This Fault is generally the Conſe- 
ence of the Wick's being impure, not ſufficiently dry, or not 
uly twiſted. The Quality of the Exhalations depends upon 
the Matter in which the Wick is immerſed, and which. ſerves 


to feed and nouriſh the Flame of the Candle. Wax, which is 


adulterated with various foreign Subſtances, muſt, when burn- 
ing, neceſſarily impregnate the Air with certain Qualities, 
which are not only ungrateful to the Smell, but prejudicial to 
the Health. Beſides, Verdegriſe, and other Subſtances, which 
are ſometimes mixed with Wax, in order to give it an agree- 
able Colour, cannot fail to produce very pernicious Conſe- 
quences. Every one, who deſerves the Name of a a) rr 
very well knows, that the Air may be impregnated with medi- 
cinal Virtues, which have a conſiderable Influence on the human 
Body ; and that it may, in like manner, be contaminated with 


Effluvia or Exhalations, not only - prejudicial to Health, but 


deſtructive of Life. The Phyſician, therefore, who has Patients 


of a delicate and tender Conſtitution committed to his Care, 


muſt give the ſtticteſt Orders, that every Thing of a noxious 
Nature, ariſing from Candles, be kept at the greateſt Diſtance, 


and ayoided — utmoſt Diligence. A large Cloud of ſetid 
Smoak, tho? ri 2 Candles made of white Wax, has, 
from ience, found prejudicial to many, as it not only 


creates Head-aches, but ſometimes proves offenſive and injuri- 
ous to the Lungs. Candles made of old Tallow, and ſuch as, 
for the Profit of the Seller, is adulterated with various Mix- 


tures, by their Fumes and Exhalations conſiderably impair and 


deſtroy Health. Thoſe prepared of the Tallow of Beef ſend 
forth a more diſagreeable Smell, than ſuch as are made of the 
Suet of Wethers or Sheep; and T'allow-candles in general are 
never / obſerved to fi more diſagreeably, than when any 


Quantity of Hogs-tallow, is mixed with;that of which they are 


made: Hence it is, that in France a Law is enated, by public 
Authority, injoining Candles to be made of a Mixture of the 
T; 


Tallow of Oxen, Wethbers, and Sheep, and expreſly prohibit- 


ing the leaſt Admixture of Hogs-tallow. Did innair. 
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4 25 little as poſſible; and, if their Circumſtances will not 
« afford Wax-candles, to burn Olive-oil in Lamps, as the 
7 nent Virtuoſos. did.” er fi FMS * 
om Pliny, Lib. 7. A. OS £ tions 

os Pa 40 as Adee e as the 
«© Fumes of an extinguiſh'd 77 In Eph. N. C. P.: 

9. 0. 205. we have the Caſe of a ſleeping Man, who, in conſe- 
quence of the Fumes of an 1 d Candle, was ſeized 
with Convulſions, a Difficulty of Breathing, and at laſt with 
Death. Palentinus, in his Pandeffs Medico-legales, Tom. 1. 
gives us the Hiſtory of a Caſe exactly parallel with the former; 
and Hoffman, in his Medicina Rationalis, does not heſitate to 
claſs the Fumes, ariſing from an extinguiſhed Candle, among 
poiſonous Subſtances, In the Aa Medica & Philsſophica 
Hafnienſia, Vol. 5. OG,. 86. we are ſupplied with a ſuthcient 
Proof of the noxious Quality of the Exhalations of Tallow, in 
the Caſe of a Woman, Who, in conſequence of her being 


4 1 


employ'd in making Tallow- candles for Sale, in the Night- 
time, and in a ſmall Apartment, was ſeized with a violent 
Head-ach, a Vertigo, a Redneſs of the Eyes, and at laſt a moſt- 


formidable Aſthma, Olaus Borrichius recovered this Patient, by 
firſt exciting a Vomiting, and afterwards exhibiting pectoral 
Waters, with Oxymel of Squills ; by which means, as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf,” he per he had routed the Enemy : But, on 
giving over the Uſe of theſe Remedies, ſhe was ſoon after ſeiz'd 
with an Orthopncea ; however, ſhe was again reſtored to 
Health by their being repeated. This Circumſtance induced 
Borrichius to caution all Candle-makers to work in Shops that 
were large, and expoſed to a free and open Air. Whether, in 


Conſequence of what has been ſaid, it is not the Duty of the 


Magiſtracy in large Cities to prevent the Air of the Streets being 
contaminated by the Steams proceeding from the Shops of Tal- 
low-chandlers, is a Point we leave to be determin'd by others. 
"Tis not our Province to conſider thoſe Candles which are pre- 
5 for laſting an uncommon Time, for diffuſing a grateful 

dour, or for bearing Wind and Water without being extin- 
guiſhed, We ſhall reter the Reader, who wants Satisfaction in 
theſe Particulars, to Petrus Moria Caneporius de Atramentis, 
. Chomel's Dictionair. Occonomique, in the Article CHAN 

ELLE, | 

Tis more properly our Buſineſs to conſider ſuch Candles 
as are uſed in the Shops for medicinal Intentions. 

The Candela furalis then, or the Candela pro ſuffitu odora- 
ta, which is alſo called Tzda and Avicula Cypria, is a Maſs of 
an oblong Form, conſiſting of odoriferous Powders, mix'd up 
with a Third or more of the Charcoal of the Willow or Lime- 
tree, and reduced to a proper Conſiſtence, with a Mucilage of 
Gum Tragacanth, Ladanum, or Turpentine, This Species of 
Candle may alſo be prepared of reſinous Subſtances alone, mix'd 
up with Balſamics. It is intended to excite a grateful Fume or 
Smell, without any Flame, to correct the Air, to fortify the 
Brain, and to excite the Spirits. "Theſe Candles are alſo, from 
their Form, called Bacilli, and Maſa ad Fornacem ; becauſe 
they are uſually applied to a hot Grate or Chimney, in order to 
have the Smell, they are intended to diffuſe, excited. But we 
muſt take care, that none of their Ingredients conſiſt of Woods, 
Flowers, Roots, Herbs, or Barks ; becauſe moſt Subſtances of 
that Kind, when ſet on'Fire, diffuſe an empyreumatic and un- 
grateful Smell. "The Powders, of which they are to be com- 


| poſed, may be choſen according to the Intention of the Phyſi- 


cian, and the particular Caſe or Conſtitution of the Patient for 
whoſe Uſe they are deſigned. Examples may be ſeen in the 
Offa Medica Hafnienſis of Thomas Bartholine, under the Article 

rochiſci odorati. They are rarely an extemporaneous Pre- 
ſcription, but are kept ready for Sale in the The Can- 
dela fumales Francofurtenſium, in Schroder's Pharmacepeia, 
are prepared thus : 


Take of Benjamin, ſixteen Ounces ; of Aloes-wood, Roſe- 
wood, yellow Sanders, and Ladanum, each four Qunces; 
of Olibanum, Maſtich, and Cloves, each three Ounces ; 
of white Sugar, two Pounds; and of the Coals of the 
Lime - tree, four Pounds and an half: Reduce all to 
a fine Powder, and, with Mucilage of Gum Tra th, 
made with Roſe-water, that of joram and — 
peel, with the Addition of a little 1 Storax and Tur- 
pentine, form the Candles into any Shape. | 


The ſame Compoſition is in the Diſpenſatorium Ratiſbonenſe. 
The Candele Vun of the Fee 12 
which, in the Pharmacoparia Auguſtana, are called Candele pro 
Julfitu ſecundæ, are prepared thus: ‚ 

Take of Styrax Calamita, and Charcoal of the Willow, 
- each two z of Benjamin, one Ounce ; of Cloves, 
. . © half an Qunce;z and of um, fix Drams; which, 

with Cyprian Turpentine, and Mucilage of Gum 
canth, made with Roſe- water, are to be reduced to a 
proper Form. 1 | 

The Candle pro ſuffitic, in the Diſpenſ 71 fel 
Which, in the Pharmecoparia þ ly a apt le pri- 
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CAN 


me, eontain more Tagredierits than thoſe already mentioned ; 


but what, in the Pharmacopeia Antwerpienſit, are called 
Candela vdorifere, differ them all, 2 having an Add 
tion of Muſk and Camphire. To theſe we ma > 
dul contra Subittnea, which Ladowici, in his harmacopœia, 
borrows from the Colletanta Wurtemburgenſia Euphoriſta, and 
ordered to be prepared thus : 


Take of Male Frankincenſe, an Ounce and an half; of Fe- 
male Frankincenſe, two Ounces ; of white and yellow 
Amber, each an Ounce ; of Camphire, half an Ounce ; 
of Maftich, two Drams ; of red Myrrh, one Ounce ; of 
Benjathin, Angelica, and Burnet, each half an Ounce ; 
of raſped rn, an Ounce and an half; of Wax, 
two Pounds, Let ſuch of the Ingredients as require pound- 
ing be pounded, -and added to the melted Wax ; out of 
which Maſs let Candles of the common Form be made, 
upon Wicks conſiſting of three hempen, three ſilken, 
three gilt, and three filverized Threads, twiſted together : 
After which, for the ſake of Ornament, we ſometimes ſee 
ſmall Pieces of red Coral, Mother of Pearl, Entaglia, 
and Dentalia, fixed in their Surfaces. | 


CANDELARIA, or CANDELA REGIA. Names for 
Mullein, or VERBAScUu, which ſee. 

CANDIDUS, CANDOR The ſame as AL us, ALne- 
DO ; but often uſed metaphorically to fignify Sincerity of Mind, 
See ALBEDO. 

Candidare, in Meat. Chymic. Vol. 5. is called the fourth Re- 
gimen, and aſcribed to the Sun. Caftellus. . 

CANDISATIO. Candying, applied only to Sugar. See 
> CANDOU Þ hafii, Jonſt. De | 

urchaſii, Jonſt. Dendrol. Arbor Maldivenfic. 
A Tree much like the Cork-tree, as to its Wood, and of * 
Height of the Walnut-tree. The Trunk is fungous, and 
. than Cork, the Bark whitiſh, and it bears no Fruit, 
Wood is cut into Planks, and ſerves for Fewel; and is 
very uſeful on another Account ; for, by the Help of it, they 
will draw up a thouſand Weight from the Bottom of the Sea, 
which ey do by firſt tying a Rope about what they want to 
have raiſed, which from thence paſſes thro' a perforated Piece 
of this Wood, or e e two or more Pieces, as they ſhall 
think ſufficient for the ſe. Raii Hift. Plant. : 

CANDUM, or rather CANTHUM, Sugar-candy. Blan- 
card. See SACCHARUM. & 

CANELA. A Word which, as Fuchfrus ſays, I 
and other later Greets, as well as Averroes, and the r. 
Arabian Writers, uſe for what we now call Cinnamon, or rather 
Caſia. Myrepſus. | 

CANELLA. See Cinnamomum. Blancard. | 

CANELLA ALBA, Patkinſon. Theat. 1581. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1802. Canella alba quorundam, J. B. 1. 461. Cinnamomum 


as 
e 


froe Canella tubis minor ibus alba, C. B. Pin. 409. Caſſia lignea * 


amaicenſis, cortice acri candicante, Pluk. Phytog. 81. Ca 
17 laurifolia Americana, cortice allo, valde OY & L 
uk, Almag. 89. Tab. 81. Arbor baccifera lauriſolia aroma- 
rica, fructu viridi calyculato racemeſo, Philoſoph. Tranſact 
Ne. 192. p. 465. Cat. Jam. 165. Sloan. Hiſt. 2. 8 
1 Canella Cubana, Jonſ, Dendr, 165, Arbor N 
ieremb. 294; Arbor cujus cortex Gingther &mulatur, Laet, 
24. THE WILD C NAMON-TREE. 2 
This is commonly, but falſly, call'd Cortex Minteranus; it 
has a Trunk about the Thickneſs of one's Thi h, riſing to 
about. twenty or thirty Foot high, having many 3 and 
Twigs hanging downwards, making a very comely Top. The 
Bark conſiſts of two Parts, one outward, and another inward : 
The outward Bark is as thin as a mill'd Shilling, of a whitiſh 
aſh or grey Colour, with ſome whiter Spots 33 
upon it; and ſeveral ſhallow Furrows, of a darker Colour, run- 
ning variouſly thro* it, making it rough, of an aromatic Taſte. 
"The inner Bark is much thicker than Cinnamon, being as thick 
as à mill'd ja da wo ſmooth, of a whiter Cole than the 
outward, of a much more biting and aromatie Taſte, ſomethi 
like that of Cloves, and not glutinous like Cinnamon, but dry 
and crumbling between the Teeth, The Leaves come out nar 
the Ends of the Twigs, without any Order, ſtanding on Inch- 
long Foot-ftalks ; they are each of them two Inches „Ke and 
an Inch broad, near the End where broadiſh and roundiſh, bein 
narrow at the Beginning, from whence it augments in Breadth to 
near its End, of a yellow iſb-green Colour, Pn and ſmooth, 


the Leaves of Bay or Laurcceraſis. The Ends of t 
Te. are branched into Bunches. of 11 — won 
thing like Uabels, each of which has a Foet on the Tos 
of which is a Calyx, made up of ſome Foliola, in which 

five ſcarlet or purple Petala, within which is a large Stylus. 
To theſe follow ſo many calyculated Berries, of the Bigneſs of a 
large Pea, roundiſh, green, and containing within a mucilagi 

nous pak geen din Pulp four black Bining Seeds, or Ain f 
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an irregular Figure. 
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without any Inciſures about its Edges; and ſomewhat reſem- 
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All the Parts of this Tree, when freſh, are very hot, atoma- 
tic, and biting to the Taſte, m—_— which is 
ſo trpubleſoine as ſometimes to need a Remedy from fair Wa- 


«2M in the low Land, or Satonne Woods, very fre- 
uently, on each Side of the Road, between Paſſage-fort and 
— Town of * de la Vega, in Jamaica, in Antigua, 
other the Caribbee Mandi. e 
Tbe Bark of this Tree is what is chiefly in Uſe, both in the 
Plantations of the Engliþ, between the Tropics in the e- 
Indies, and in Europe x and is without any Difficulty cured, by 

only cutting off the Bark, and letting it dry in the Shade, 
It is in Uſe in the Vet- Indies, by the more ordinary fort of 


le, in place of all other Spices ; bei t very 
— immoderate Humidities of mg rad BW 
Df and expel Wind. 5 b 

t is likewiſe, as well there as in Eurape, thought a very 
good Remedy againſt the Scurvy, and to cleanſe and invigorate 
the Blood; being, in London, at Druggiſts and Apothecaries 
Shops, uſed for ho e Purpoſes, under the Name of Cortex M in- 
teranus, which it is not, but may very well ſupply its Place. It 
is, in the Mel Indies, mixed and given with Steel, and other 
_ > Medicines ; t if the Patient be any way of a hot Conſtitu- 
tion, it does more Harm than Good, very warm. 
Rum, a vinous Spirit drawn from Moloſſus, or bad Sugar 
fermented with Water, if it be mixed with ſome of this Bark, 
it loſes, in part, its loathſome reumatic Smell. 

This Bark, if mixed with Water, and diſtil'd per Veſiaam 

ields an aromatic Oil, ſinking to the Bottom of Water like 

of Cloves, with ſome ſmall Quantity of which it being 


mixed; has been ſold for true Oil of Cloves. Peter Martyn guilhed 


mentions it under the Name of Cortex, Cinnamami Saporem, 
Gingiberis Amaritudinem, & Caryophylli ſuavem Oderem, pre fe 
ferens, Nic. Monardes deſcribes it under the Name of Lignum 
Aromaticum ; Cluſius calls it Lignum, ſeu potins Cortex Aroma- 
ticus ; and I queſtion not but this is the fame with the white 
Cinnamon, or the Canella alba, in ſome other Authors. Linſ- 
choten, in his Deſcription of America, tranſlated into French, 
gives an Account of it under the Name of Arbre ou les Pigeons 


nichent. Dr. Traphan calls it Winter's Bark, or Wft-Indian 
Cinnamon-tree ; Hernandez and Ximenes, Cami 


'- . 

But it may be doubted, whether this be. the hcope of Havot. 

Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Val. Ia 665. per Sir Hans Sloane. 
This Bark is accoun a Spelle againſt the Scurvy, and is 
good nervous Medicine, and uſeful.in Palſies and Convulſions. 
t is likewiſe of Service againſt Diſeaſes of the Stomach and 
Bowels. Miller's Bot. OF. | r 
CANEON, x4, x«r6 Rαẽ,ͤ⁴, rardr, Auris, is a Baſket, 
according to Heſychius. Kad, in, Hippocrates, Lib. 1. & 2. 
Tie? Yu. ſignifies the Cover of a Pot, thros* which, by means 

tions. 


or Reed, the Vapour is convey'd in uterine 
Suffumi | | 
CANICACEUS, T:8Jew@-. Furfuraceous or branny. It 
is derived from | 
CaANIC R. Bran, or rather coarſe Meal, fo called from 
Canis, a Dog; becauſe it was Food - for Dogs. Hence Panis 
canicaceus, very coarſe Bread. Blancard. 41 
CANICIDA, Cynoftonum, xuvox]ivov. The fame as Aco- 
NITUM- 22011 | 
aon A oy: wed by ſome Anatomiſts for 
'a Diſſection of living Dogs ellus. 
CANICULA, ais. A Diminutive of C ANIS. Alſo 
the Dog-ſtar ; whence 
+ CANICULARIS, applied to the Time when the Canicula, 
or Dog-ſtar, tiſes and with the Sun. The Dies Canicu- 
lares begin on the Nineteenth of July, and end the Twenty- 
ſeventh of Auguſt, Hippocrates pronounces it improper to purge 
during theſe Days. Paracelſus affirms, that theſe Days favour 
the Generation of Worms, 
CANINA- APPETENTIA. - See Bouriuos. 
CANINA BRASSICA. See MERAcURIATLIs. 
CANINI DENTES. See Dzns. 
CANINA LINGUA. - See Cynociossu. 
- CANINA MALUS, See ManpraAcGora. 
_ CANINA RABIES. See Hy nRoPHOBLA, ; 
_ CANINUS SENTIS. See CynosBATON. © N. 
CANINANA,.(Fonft.) is a Serpent of America, a Foot 
and a half, or two Feet, in green on the Back, and 


* 


yellow on the Belly. It is accounted one of the leaſt venom- 


ous, — — Men, and ſuffers itſelf to be handled without 
doing any Tbe Americans eat it, after cutting off the 
Head and Tail. It contains much volatile Salt and Of. 
It is uſed in the Antidotes of the indians, as the Viper is in 
Europe, upon a Suppoſition, that. it reſiſts Poiſon... 
It is called Ganinana from Canis, a ; becauſe it follows 
Men, and ſuffers itſelf to be taken in the Hands like a Dog. 
- CANIRAM, H. M. Malus Moalabarica, fruttu corticoſe 
amaricante, ſemine plane compreſſs, D. Syen. | 
It is a tall ſpreading. Tree, with a Trunk as big as two Men 


can dS, ee as. well as the larger Branches, is cover d 


Vor. 


BAN 


with .an;Aſh-coloar'd, blacki(h,. or. reddiſh, Bark. The ſmall 
Branches are of a ſmutty Green, full of Joints, and covered 
with a-bitter Bark. The Leaves grow by Pairs at the Joints, 


are of a: roung- Form, and extremely. bitter. [The 
wers grow in Umbellas, at the Joints of the ſmall Branches, 
and of four, five, and ſometimes ſux ſmall Leaves, of a 


and ——— Colour, cuſpidated, and of a faint, tho“ not un- 


ants n Tu is a ons * ax regal 
Apple, whoſe Pulp, when ripe, is white and mucilaginous, 
covered with a thick and brittle Rind: This Pulp, and the Sed 


contain d in it, are of f very bitter Taſte ; and the whole Tree 
is remarkable for its Bitterneſs. It bloſſoms in the Summer, and 


bears Fruit in the rainy Seaſon. "AX < 

The Root, in Decoction or Infuſion, is cathartic ; and uſe». 
ful in pituitous Fevers, th Colic, Gripc, and Fluxes of the 
Belly: The Decoction alſo makes a good Fomentation for the 
Gout. . The fame, mixed with Cows Milk, if the Head is 
waſhed therewith, is beneficial in the Vertigo and Melancholy. 
The Bark, bruiſed and mixed with the Water in which Rice 


has been ſteep'd, r es Flux of yellow Bile. The en- 
preſs d Juice of the Leaves, given in x Decodtion, eaſes Pains 
of the Head 3 but, drank in a large Quantity, has the Effects 
of Poiſon, and cauſes Death ; which the only Remedy 
bh ; rn Day 
two Years together, as it is z are © ictue, 
as to render rere“ 
pella, of no Raii Hiſt. 
CANIRUBUS, quaſi Rubus Canins,. The fame as CO- 
BATOs, Which fee.  _ | | att 
ANIS. The Dog, à well-known Animal, thus diſtin- 
Canis, Offic. Schrod, 5. 274. Ind. Med. 26. Schw. 
58. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 482. Jonſ. de Quad. 122. 
168. Charlt, Exer, 26. Raii Synop. A. 175. Geſn. de 
Goa. ae 213. THE DOG. 

Latin Canis, and the Greek aden, correſpond to our 
Engliſh Word Dog, and Catulus, or Catallus, to what we call 
heh. As thy, hap » Natures, and P ie geen er 

are too Wi wn to require an cription, we 
only, on this Occaſion, conſider the ſeveral Uſes to which they 
ied in Medicine. The Fleſh of then, is not 


are 
any; as an Aliment by the wy 
2ok'd upon as a Deli by ſeveral Sorts of P 1 
Africa, and America, Deſ. Marchais Voyage en Guinie, Tome 
2. & Journal der Sgav. it was of id uſed by the Greeks, 
is obvious to any one who has read the Works of Hippocrates 3 
for, in his ſecond Book de Dita, when ſpeaking of the 
1 e N of 
*. is of a ing, | ature, but 
<c does not eaſily — 1e —_— Whelps is 
of a moiſtening lubricating Quality, and is eaſily diſcharged 
that way.” In his Book de Morbo Sacre, be informs 


That epileptic Patients were forbid the Ups of Dogs Fleb, 


becaule it uces violent Commotions in the In 
his Book internis Affettionibus, he mentions 

alſo that of Hares and Birds boil'd, among the Nu 
r In his 
Book de Superfatatione, he recommends boil'd Whelps to be 
eaten by Women, in order to promote Conception. In his 
Treatiſe de internis Affeftionibus, he alſo orders boil' 
to be uſed, as common Food, by dropſical Patients; and in an 
Hepatites, after the Diſeaſe is come to a Criſis. Pliny, in the 


Fleſh, * 
of thoſe 


fourth Chapter of his twenty -ninth Book, informs us, that 


Whelps were not only uſed as other Aliments by the Romans, 
but alſo made a Part of their Sacrifices to the Gods. I 
reflect upon the Nature and hot Conſtitution of 
conſider that their Food is generally ſuch as the Ani 
dom affords, it ſeems highly pr » that their Fleſh, bey 
that of all Fowls and rupeds | L 
be bw thoſe of the ravenous Kind, and ſuch as feed on In- 
ſets, affords what we commonly call a Nouriſhment, or 
ſuch, as is of a pretty alcaline Nature ; conſequently not 
imgrapes: for. hog thoſe of cold phlegmatic- Conſtitutions, 

ſuch as abound with a peccant Acid. The Zuropeans, 
however, generally abſtain from Dogs Fleſh, till Neceflity, and 
that Love of Life which is natural to Mankind, obliges them 
to uſe it. Live Whelps are ſometimes applied to the Abdo- 
men, in order to allay Colic Pains, in where the Cauſe 
of the Fodyoer ney be anrond by 5 mg iching 
Heat. Bartholine, in the Au Medica & 3 Hays 
nienſia, Cent. 6. Hiſt. 5. ell us, that a 

Abdomen, after be became warm 


to the 

Patient, vomited very violently; upon whi 
informs. us, that tis iſy eli 
lying in Bed wich the Patient ; and that they 7 
order ſo as to be ſcarce able to 5 the allied Perſon re- 


walk 
ceiving in the mean time a fingular Relief., If the Words of 


*. 
er. 


itants China, but alſo: 


WL: 


«6 For, ſays he, tho“ we are ignorant of the internal Diſorders 
«6 of ſome Patients, and know not the particular Part affected-; 
and tho' we want Windows, which Momus of old withed 
* for, in order to diſcover the diſorderid Part; yet this — 
he diſcovered in other leſs noble Animals, for which Purpo 

„% Whelps are to be uſed, When theſe have lain in Bed for 
4% fiſteen Days with the Patient, and'lick'd up the Remains of 
« his Aliments and his Spit, they eontract a Diſeaſe of the like 
Nature; and, upon being opened, the Part affected 'in- them 
« correſponds to that diſordered in the Patient: Thus, when 
©© the particular Seat and Nature of the Diſeaſe is known, pro- 
«© per Remedies may be the more eaſily applied. Har- 
tholine, in his Hift, Anatom. Cent. 3. Hi. 66. informs 
us, that Fludd, an Englih Phyſician, is ſaid to have 
tranſplanted the Gout of a certain#Patient - to a' Houſe-dog 
who flept with him; and that the was afterwards-periodi- 
cally rack'd with the Diſorder, as his Maſter had formerly 


That a Dog may be affected by the gouty Matter of a Man, 
I think highly chile; from a Caſe which happen'd in Derem- 
ber 17 42. within my own Knowledge.” A Gentleman, terribly. 
ale with the Gout, took a mercurial Purge, which affected 
the Salival Glands fo as to make him ſpit a little. As he fat in 
his Chamber with a Baſon in his Lap, in order to receive the 
Saliva, another Gentleman coming into the Room, he ſet the 
Biſon aſide, for the ſake of Decency, and ſpit two or three 


times on the Floor. A ſmall Spaniel in the Room lick'd up the. 


Saliva thus diſcharged ;- the Conſequence of whieh was, that 
the Dog was, in leſs than half an Hour, feiz'd with violent 
Conviiiions, and died in about ten Hours. . 
That Dogs may catch the Diſeaſes of thoſe with whom they 
lie in Bed, is ſufficiently confirm'd by a Caſe in the Epheme- 
rides Germanice Curioſæ, Vol. 2. 0. 183. Where we read of a 
Dogs being infected with the Small-pox. But as a Man, who 
catches the Diſeaſe of another, does not by that means relieve 
the Patient; ſo it ſeems conſonant to Reaſon, that when a Pa- 
tient feels any Relief from the Application of a Dog, it muſt 
only be in thoſe Caſes, in which the fomenting Heat of the Ani- 
hal attacks the Diſeaſe, by opening the Pores, procuring a free 
Tranſpiration, and thus giving Vent to the morbid Matter. In 
Caſes of this Nature, it is by no means inconſiſtent wich Rea- 
ſon, that the in conſequence of the morbid Exhalations 
admitted into his „ ſhould be ſeized with that particular 
Species of Diforder from which he has freed the Patient. As 
we-obſerve, that Dogs generally deterge, cleanſe, and conſe- 
ently promote the Conſolidation of their Wounds by licking 
mz; hence Dogs may, with great Advantage, be admitted to 
lick the Wounds and Ulcers of Men; by which ſometimes 
ſafer; if the Matter they lick is retain'd in the Stomach, con- 
d to the Veſſels, and mixed with the Fluids of their Bodies. 
is ſufficiently proved by a Caſe in the Zphemerides Germa- 
nice oth a 1. 4. 4. 0. 51. where we have an Account of a 
Dog wh itchy by licking a ſeorbutie Patient, who, by 
that very means, got quit of bis Diforder. Some time ago 
there lived near Paris a certain Man, who, from the Place of 
his Reſidence, was called the Phyſician of Chaudrar; and who, 
without the Uſe of wy other Means, cured mveterate 
Wounds. Colonne, Hiſtoire Naturelle de Univerf." Tome 1. 
Dogs, after their Death, afford a great many Things' uſeful in 
human Life; but we ſhall only ſpecify ſuch as are moſt com- 
mon. Thus, for Inſtance, the Skin is by ſome recommended 
as an excellent Covering or _ for the Leg, in order to 
allay the Pains of the Gout. Ephemerides Germanic Curioſæ, 
D.. as 2. 6. 35. But, in order to prevent the Gout, the Dogs 
Skin ought,” according to Boceler, to be prepared with ſome 
aſtringent Subſtance, as Galls or Alum, All Leather is 
tand by means of ſome aſtringent Subſtance, that its Pores 


ing contracted, it may become the thieker. If, therefore, 


, tan? Skin is ſufficiently thick to reſiſt the external Cold 

which excites the arthritic Pains, it may ve 8 be 
recommended to ſuch as dread an Attack o the Gout: T hefe 
Skins are commonly uſed for Gloves in the Summer-time, with 
a View to keep the Skin gratefully cool, and agreeably ſmooth ; 
for, as the external Surfaces of theſe Gloves are very ſmooth, 
they do not admit the Rays of Heat, but refle them as they 
fan upon them, as/poliſh'd Bodies do, and conſequent they 
prevent the Sweating of the Hands, The Fat of a is 
recommended 1d that of other Animals, on account of its 
. and yulnerary Quality. Many order it to be exhi- 
_ bited in Vinegar, ff upon Bread, or mix'd with the Ali- 

ments, 28 a p againſt the Phthiſis and Epilepſy. 

Others roaſt a , and,” wich great Succeſs, exhibit the Fat 
which drops from him, in a Phthifis;/*> Browſer. In vulnerary 
Quatity is to be corrected, or u Rigiditycof the Parts removed: 


But we muſt take care, that it be net old; in which Caſe it 


— a rancid Acriniofy in the Body;- When it is freſh; it 
xy be given from aScruple to a Dram and an half. I know, 
<<ſays Konigius, that ſorne People, <A 4p. — Plants in 


„etz Fat, prepare an excellent anodyne Ointment for Pains 
ev 2 1 


ing it, then "a. it on a Marble, and forming it i 


and aperient Acrimony. 


CAN 


« and Luxations of the Joints; as allo ſor Pains aftet'Child- 


<«< birth; when mird 
4 Oil of Ci 


with Peruvian Balfam, and tho diſtild 
- and Mint.“ * 


Fereftus (in Obſ. Med. L. 10. Obſ. 85. in Scholiis )- informs > 


chat in a Palfy of the Feet, produced by Colic Pains; after 
Zupping, and the Uſe of Raths prepared of heating Subſtances, 
be fi uſed, b way of Ointment; the Fat of brown 
Whelps, boil'd in Water till their Bones were ſeparated from 
each other, taking the Fat off the Surface of the Water when 
cold; Authors of Note and Reputation have affirm'd, that 
the Brain of a Dog, if eaten, mitigates and allays a Mania, as 
we ſee in the Ephemeridey Grrmanice, Curio ſe, D. 3. 4. 4. 0. 
125. Tho' we cannot comprehend what ſpecific Virtues the 


Brain of this Animal can; have, in leſſening or removing the 


Cauſe of a Mania-; yet we ſhall: not dare flatly to contradict 
theſe Authors. We are, however, inclined to think, that the 
Effech, ſuppoſed to be produced by this Medicine, are im reality 
thoſe of other proper Remedies uſed at the ſame time; and that 
it only acts as a D u, in conſequence. of the Aromaties, 
in Conjunction with which-it/is exhibited. The Dung of. Dogs 
is. called Album Canis, Allum Gracum, and Cyneceprus, from a 
Greek Word ſigniſying the Excrements of this Animal. That 
Species is beſt which is diſcharged: in hot Weather by fed 
upon Bones, and ſuch as have little or no Drink-allow*d' them. 
This Medicine is recommended for internal Uſe, not only in 
vulnerary Decoctions, intended) for the Confolidation- of 
Wounds, but alſo „ a Diaphoreſis, reſolving | 

Blood, and deſtroying an Acid in the Prime Na. Concern- 
ing its antidy ſenterie and other ities, E£tmmiler, in Tome 2. 
ſpeaks thus: The Duſe is. from half a Dram to two Drams, 


with the Addition of a little Sugar, in a Vehicle either of 
<< ſimple or chalybeated Goats Milk; for this Dung, tho? eaſily 


«« procured, is nevertheleſs a valuable. and efficacious Ri 

„ in Dyſenteries, and in all: Hemorrhages, thoſe of the 

<< deſperate Kind not excepted. Francifcus Joel, in his Praxis 
% de Nyſenteria, Fereſlus, in his Ob, Med. and Mendes 

c in his Medicixa Militaris, highly recommend it on ſever: 
Accounts: And I myſelf; ſays he, by means of this Dung 
* alone, happily cured à Country Woman, who bad been 


6 aſſticted with an Uterine Hem e for more than” four 
„% Weeks.“ When mid with C ſms, it is recommended 
as a Specific in the-Cure of Qui and Inflammations of the 


Tonſils. Aecerding to Euer, I was uſed in the 

e of Galen, Sometimes the Powder of it is 'blown into t 
: Sometimes: the Dung itſelf is mixed with Honey 

and applied to the Parts affected; and at other times it 3 

and Ointments, p wiel an 


4 * 
U 


and. breaks Abſceſſes, prepates a Way for the Diſcharge of 
„ Pus; and heals Ukers of the Rauces, when applied to the 
<< Part affected in the above-mentioned manner T Car- 
plaſma Cynanchicum, in Bates Diſpenſatory, is prepared thus: 


Take of Album Grecum, one Ounce ; of the Conſerve of. 
red Roſes, two Qunces; and of the Syrepus de Meromio, 
a ſufficient Quantity: Make into a Cataplaſm, to be ap- 
plied under the Chin from Ear to Ear, after Veneſection. 


That the Fragments of half-corrupted Bones, ſeparated from 
Album Grecum, often prove an excellent Remedy for the Tooth- 
ach, we are informed by Andreas Elias Bachner, in his A5 
cellanea. Medico-phyſfico-mathematica. In the Phurmacopæia 
Parifienſis, the Album Græcmm præparatum is made firſt by dy 


Troches, with Water of Shepherds-purſe. Whoever con 

the hot and active Nature of ; muſt readily peroeive, thut 
their Excrements are more hot and acrid than thafe of moſt 
other Animals, eſpecially. of the domeſtic: Kind: Hence its Ef- 
fects ſeem to be produced by a ſtimulating; corroding, reſolvent. 
o this acrimonious Quality all che 

above- mentioned Effects are owing; as alſo its Efficacy in 

intemal Hæmorrhages, in which Reſolvents often ptove Al, 

by reſtoring a free Circulation to the Bloody by whoſe Stagna- 

tion ſpaſmodic Contractions, and the Effulions of Blood depend- 

ing on them, are produced. Concerning the Effects of this 

edicine in Dyſenteries, we cannot help entertaining a Doubt, 

ſince no one has as. dw to affirm, that acrid Subſtances 
2 3 ” _—_ when Album Grecum is exhibited- 
with Sugar and Milk, in the room of which be ſubſtituted 
ſome Oil or Fat, and mild Broth, it can © Tiger exert its 
_ 3 boy if exhibited in a moderate Doſe, is gently 
aponaceous and a and conſequently to di 

the acrid Water, — 2 the Ee of 
Blood, for Evacuation-. And perhaps ſuch an oleous Medicine, 
impregnated with Abu -Grecum, received into the Veſſels, 

may, by reſolving Obſtructions, and reſtoring a free Cireula- 


tion to the Blood, be ſaid to cure that Species of Hemorrhage 
which happens in à Dyſentery. But we cannot admit, that 
Album Grerum is proper to be exhibited in every Species of 
Dyſentery; when, for Iuſtance, the Blood is too much reſolved 

by 


maturate. It diſcu es, maturates, . 


a. * 


. 


of Album Gratum, a 


and the Earth-worms, has alſo for its In 


— ard und putrid 5” fince, ah 
e, even the moſt e: does Harm. 
and corroſive Quality 1 Dogs Excrements is ſu 


hofe who, often freading among them, have — 
— ſooner deftroy'd than thoſe who walk in Ground 
ſtain'd with the Dung of Cattle. From what has beem ſaid, I 
think we may comprehend with what View ſome order 


* Grarum to be put in Draughts, intended to promote the 


of the Small- becauſe every acrid ſtimulatingSubſtance 
gene produces that Effect. 7 Tranſ. We do not af- 
that this Medicine is proper in all Caſes of this Nature; our 
Intention is only to point out by whatQuality theſe Exerements 
promote the Eruption of the Small-pox. Powder of Album 
Grecum is, for the ſame Reaſon that other acrid Subſtarices are 
uſed, applied to cleanſe and e Ulcers, become foul arid 
ſordid by the'pr us _ ihful Uſe of pi —— — 
ſtances. In conſequence of the po reſolvent 
— 2 Spoonful of it, — — Wine — 
; was the Secret of a certain Soldier againſt Fevers. 
hemerides Germanic Curioſæ, Decuil. 2. a. 5, We ſee no 
Reaſon why Album Gramm ſhould be recommended as à Speci- 
fie in "ts. ; unleſs becauſe Dogs ate frequently afflicted 
der or becauſe, in a Quinſey, the Patients 
Mouths, and, like Dogs out of Breath, 
ongues. The Olum Corel n, in the Phar 
ia 3 is OiF of Olives, in which 
Whelps are boiled to a Diſſolution of the Compages of t 
Bones 3 and in which, after it is ſtrain'd and expreſs d, the 
Tops of Origanum, Penyroyal; Mother of Thyme, St. Johin's- 
wort, and , are put, and the Whole is expoſed to the 
Sun.” Foreſtur, "Obſ. Mid. L. 10. Of 82. informs us, that, 
in paraly ic Caſes,” he bas known Effects produced by 
the Oil in which Rye without any other Ingredient, 
have been boiled. This M eine is intended: für externa Uſe, 
. Contractions, and in Cafes where Rigidity is to be 
d, or Obſtructions opened. In — Bruxel- 
„and that of 'Lemery, yo ung Whelps ate order d to be 
boiled in Oil, — Earch-worms | — or wy ng 
Nrain' d off, urpentine, an t o ine, are ; 
*by which Meng: Medicine i is render'd' more reſol ent, cor- 
roborative, nervous, and r for diſcuſſing - Tumors, and 
removing Rbeumatiſms. alſd hi revommends it 
in violent Pains ariſing from Gun- not The 
tum de Catello, in Lemery's Pharmacopiria, beſides the 
ngredietits emollient and 
aromatic Vegetables} which are boi'din mild Oils, and Spuniſs 


Wine, to a Conſumption of the- ſuperfluous Humidity ; after 


l"the Oil is ſtrain'd off, and 4 proper Quantity of 
w; and Goats Suet, is added. S 


This Medicine is recommended for external Uſe, as a Refol- 
nty and in Caſes where the Intention is to vorroborate the 
rves. The Bulſaumum e Catilis c 
Pbarmucopteiu, is prepared of live Whelps, ſuffocated'in White. 

wine, an boil'd to a Balſam, with nervous Herbs, Oils, and 
This Medieine is recommended againft Gon ns 

bf the Limbs, and Seiatic and Arthritic _— 

CANIS- CARCHARIAS, "Ofc. Charlt: Pil. 7. Aldrov. de 
uat. 60. Cants 25985 os ſeit mia, 


Pife. 383: Bellon. de 
Geſti de Aquat. 173. Raii Teht/ 47. Ejuſd. Synop. Pife. 18. 
mi, Ariſtoteli feu Carcharias, Jonl, de Piſc. 13. 

+Y Lamia, Rondel: de Fife. 1. 390. 


lows, Salv. de Aqua 
THE WHITE 8 SHA 

This Animal is found both in the — and in the 
Ocean. The Teeth of the Serpent, and alſo of this Fiſh ; 


"when petrified, are the Gf 83 of the | Ic Tech 
- Cn againſt Poi ang then about 
Children; becauſe they afe commo to 


2 — and prevent Rondtletins; "TR Guf 
"wr are by ſome thoughe to poſſeſs an alexipharmac 


' CANITIES, vet, roxio;  Greyneſs of” the Hairs ; 


whictis ether ordinary; us in olAge or ext „ as in 
'outh 
'. CANNA; The ſame as ArRUnyDo. 

- CANNA FISTULA. - The ſatne | une FISTULA; 


CTY INDICA; The lame © with Chirthcvkvs. 


CANNA SEPEARIA. - The ame as the 4rendo oulgaris: 
"CANNABINA, Beira dunn. | 

The CharnQervare : | 

Ie is a Genus, hofe Flowers have" 10 Petals, bat cou of 
a Number of Threads, and are barten; for the Seed is pro- 
duced on Female Plants, which have no viſible Flower, but 
have membranaceous Sees - veſſels; which” indofe* trian 
Seeds, which are, ſor the moſt part, « Millers Di. 

Mfller, and Boerhaave, I Alt. Plantarun, —— 2. '2 $257 
enumerate tuo Species of this Franc: INE. 


5 


GanisG Gas 


CAND 
| Contiabint Curia flrifers Ab e 


: Cannabina Cretica efifera.” 
But Boerhaave, in che wel pot, r, + N s 


5 Plants under the Name 
e upright Ode vie f Be AT i 

low up t en, wick a Brat int 
three Parts, the middle Segment being the nes : 
ers grow in Whorles, and reſemble thoſe of the Lamium, The 
Flower-cups are large, aculeated, and clofely fort - 2 
in —— the Segments of ce Cup, or x, end- 
ing in ſharp Prickles or Aculei ; the Leaves refemble 


i, he enumerates three Species | * 
1. Camnabina purpuri ſcente, e Gilg ate "cbr 


culis aemleatis, i fore wrpuraſcente, L. 1 rticd dttleara, 
foliis ferratis, C. in. 232. . quorumdam, 


W 
a 
= 4 7 


uftice inerti ſimilis J. B. 3. ZLamium ankicum 
procerius, urticæ e fal nm, i Ne 1 IM. H. 3. $6. 4 4. 
21 Cannabina, fore albs. Ga rocerior, calttulit 


leatis, floribus candidis, T. 18 * actttenta, flits — 
tis, e candidis, C. Bi Pin. 2 P 
. Cannabina flore magno hide! labia plirpurers. Galteys 
ifolig, flore variegato, T. 185. Cannabis |} 5 
hs ga 84 fore, Polonica, Barrell Ic: 11 8. 3 — 
241. 2 ocerius, wrticer folits, latro 
cu 2 386. Tee cannabinum 
aculeatum, flore fai 6 * biis pur 1 Ph. 41. 
4. a, Boerhaave's — alter DN 2 I, # * 


CANNABIS, Offc 8 5 ft 
tiva, MANURED H HEMP. MP. Pak, 9 e 


Oxon. 3. 433. Raii Hiſt. 1. 7 9 53 
2. 37 1 * Inſt. 8 ae 
na, LOS 3.44 mac. HEMP. Dale. 
Hood 'Þ 6 6 aſeful Plant for mſi Cordage, and all 
Things of that Kind. It bears a Leaf muth like the Aſh, but 
of an ungrateful Smell, on a long empty Stalk, The Seed is 
round, which, if eaten too freely, cauſes 
uice of the Plant, inftiPd into the * mitigates the 


weren. Dirſteridu, Lib. 3. Cay: 1 
Stalks 15 the Alchen but 


Wild Hemp ſhoots forth t 
blacker; rougher, and Haller, a Cubit 4-0 The are 
the common r cultivated „ only ron 


like thoſe 
and blacker. The Flowers are reddifh, ERR 
5 eee eee 


The Root boiled, and 2 applied by ge 100 
gates Inflammations, diſcu N 2 diſfolves tophace- 


ous Concretions about the Joints, 822 Bark thereof i is alfo 
twiſted into Cor  Dioſeoridet, 5. 3, Cap. 166. 
Tube Stalks of n % dot hi are 
gular, and covered w 28 tough Bark ; and ctoath'd'wi 
many digitated or ing Lins, each Leaf e of five, 
ſix, or ſeven Pa ong and narrow. ey bg, and Le 
rated about the Edges, e middlemoſt hogs fave 
ther upon one long Foot-ftalk ; 
hoary underneath, and rough in kane 
wind the Tops of the Stalk, 'in' that 
unches, ſmall and ftaminous, which without Pang 
— chat being produced re ani, without z 


previous Flowers. 


The Beed of Hemp, which is the only Patt uſed” in Phyſic 
being boiled in Milk till it cracks, eee for o 
Cougia, and à Specific to cure the Jailndice, It Has bern for- 


merly believed to render Perſons e in Venereal Affairs; 
but that is not at NV for it not only cauſes Heris to lay 
Eggs in Plenty, if given 9 37 7 but the famous Bangue, 
ſo much uſed b the Py "and WA, to . 
is a of Her't Bot. 
C NNACOR! 8 N 3 A Tournefort; 

L Hica larifb B florida, Ger. 

Calamarurus, Br * Aal fo ee 


aber Canna nan Gef. Hor, Gu: ral Fogg Cut "ts Flo; 
ncri nonnullis, Camp; THE INDIAN "MW: 


This Plant ſends farth feverdl Satz, about fouf Feer in 
mo of 2 A icknefs, and jointed at Intervals like 

* es are broad; large, fibrous, point 

3 — „of a pale- Colour, and of an hetbace- 

ous Tafte; mix'd with 4 lite Acrimony: The rows 

at the Top, and'is fomewfiat, Ke that of 45 e berg 

18. a Funnel, di 
before it 


of a beautiful red Coloar; ove 


d into 1 7 1 1 that, 
25 c open | ae che of a Crab; 
R's cnn G wer ſucckcds 4 


membranaceous Fruit, rounded” a three Corners; of the Size 

of chat of the Ricinus and diy ded into bee l. contlin- 

- e lane of dark of 5 [The Roo 
of Joints; and*  fuftounded” wich 


only in warm 


ee that t L 


Tb 


he Cold be Ach 2 ** to ft. 
'whieh uy wrapp'd 9 the 
m 


23 


C AN 


Gum Elewi belong to this Reed. Re is dn and 
EM 


aperitive. L s Drogues. : 

Miller takes Notice of five Species of Cannacorus : And 
there is a ſixth, This is the ſame as the Cuxcuma, which 
ſee. | 
CANNI, A Sort of Fiſh uſually fry'd, condemn'd by Ori- 
| baſius, Med, Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 58. as unfriendly to the Sto- 
mach, ſubject to fluctuate, and eaſily corrupted. 

CANNULA. A Diminutive of Canxa ; alſo a Name 
for ſeveral Inftruments in Surgery, of various Fi „accord 
ing to the different Uſes made of them in tions, A Can- 
— is a Tube made of different Metals, principally Silver and 
Lead, but ſometimes of Iron. They are introduced into 
hollow Ulcers, in order to facilitate a Diſcharge of Pus, or 
any other Subſtance ; or into Wounds, either accidental or 
artificial, of the large Cavities, as the Thorax, or Abdomen. 
They are uſed in the Operation of Bronchotomy ; and, by 
ſome, after cutting for the Stone, as a Drain for the Urine. 
Other Cannulas are uſed for introducing Cauteries, either 
actual or potential, into hollow Parts, in order to guard the 
Parts, adjacent to that intended to be cauterized, from In- 
jury. They are of various Figures, as may be ſeen, Table 
2 * 

ANON, xavwy. A Canon or Rule, according to which 
any thing is made. Paracelſus, when he oppoſes the Canons 
of Phyſiciant to his Arcana, or ſecret Remedies,. ſeems to mean 

y Canons a Medicinal Method; and therefore, de Caducis, 775 
4. he ſays, that a canonical Caſe does not take place in all iſ- 
tempers. Purges, Syrups, and Paregorics, according to him, 
are canonical Remedies. 

CANONIAI, av, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Aere, Lacis 
& Aquis, ſignifies thoſe who have ſtrait and not prominent 
Bellies, but Liſpoſed, as it were, by a Canon or {trait Rule; 
or as Galen, in his Eregeſis, explains the Word, 5g0ei x, re- 
cane Ts Y ie, ©* ſtrait, and of contracted Bellies.” To 
theſe are oppoſed corpulent Perſons, who, according to Hip- 
pocrates, never increaſe in Height, or become canoniai; but 
are augmented in Bulk or Thickneſs. Canoniai, xavorie, then, 
ſcem to be ſuch as are ſtrait, and tall of Stature, and are fit to 
be a Canon or Standard for the reſt, 

CANOPICON, xare7iziy. A Name in Dioſcorides, Lib. 
4. Cap. 166. for the Pityu/a, a Sort of Spurge. 

ANOPIT E. The Name of a Collyrijum for the Eyes in 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 6. | 

ANOPUM, in P. Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. & 5. figni- 
fies both the Flower and the Bark of the Elder- tree. 

CANSCHENA POU. A Species of Max DARU, which 


ſee, 

CANSJAVA. See Bancue. 

CANTABRICA. An Herb, diſcover'd, as Pliny ſays, Lib. 
25. Cap. 8. in the Time of Auguſtus, in the Country of the 
asg in Spain, whence it takes its Name. | 

CANTABRICA, Convolvulus minimus, Offic. Mont. Ind. 39. 
Convoluulus minimus, Spice foliis, Ger. 713. Emac. 862, 
Mer. Pin. 28. Phyt. Brit. 30. Conuoluulus 17 folits, Park. 
Theat. 172. Rail Hiſt. 1. 726. Convelvulus Linariæ folio, 
C. B. Pin. 295. Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 17. Convelvulus Linariæ fo- 
lio, afſurgens, & humilior, Tourn. Inſt. 83. Boerk. Ind. A. 
247. Valuulus terreſtris Dalechampii, J. B. 2. 160, LA- 

NDER-LEAVED BIND-WEED. 

It grows wild in the Fields, flowers in June, and is by ſome 
recommended as good againſt Worms, 

. CANTABRUM, in Cælius Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. Lib. 
3. Cap. F. and other Places, L N Bran. 

CAN TACON, Garden- ſaffron. Rulandus. 

CANTARELLI. A kind of Worms, called alſo Vermes 
Maiales, ** May-worms,” which, being macerated in Oil, 
arte ſaid to endue it with the Virtues of Oil of Scorpions. They 
are reckoned among the Species of Beetles, and are diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Epithet of undwous, becauſe, when they are touched, 
they emit an unctuous, acrimonious, and ftrong-ſcented Li- 
quor, which, as Glauber ſays, provokes Vomiting, and purges 
by Stool and Urine. Cells. | 
* CANTERBURY WATERS. . 

About twelve Years ago, a Mineral Water was accident- 
ally diſcovered here, In digging the Ground, they firſt met 
with a fat, black Mould, 9 three Foot deep, and gradu- 
ally changing into another ſort of Earth, very fat, and like 
Butter. This ſecond Layer was too Foot thick, the Colour 
yellow, ſomething mixed, its Odour ſtrong and mineral; and 
a Piece of it being for ſome time expoſed to the Sun, it ſmelt 
like burning Sulphur. After this they found aQuick-ſand, of a 
da. ker Colour than the firſt Earth, mixed with ſeveral little 
Stones, and the Smell ſtill r that before. Two Foot 
farther, under the Quick-ſand, a hard Rock —_— out of 
which Water guſhed with ſome Violence. 'I hey dug five 
Wells, about ſeven Foot Diſtance from each other ; one about 
. eight or nine Foot deep from its Surface, and twelye from the 
Surface of the Ground about it, and reaching the Rock ; the 
other is not ſo deep by two Foot, and only touches the Sand. 


1 Water; but was ſtill heavier in the Aug 


This laſt is 

Longs of the Mineral — and Irony Parts. | 
Drams of the Ly found in 

Digging being put into four Ounces © wit of Vinegar, 

there preſently aroſe a conſiderable Ebullition — — b 

the Spirit was tinged with a yellow-browniſh Colour, which 


ſuffergd no Alteration with the Infuſion of Logwood, nor with 


Galls ; but, with Oil of Tartar E deliquium, it turned green- 
iſh ; and, with the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, of a pale 


The Water, taken up at the Spring, is extremely limpid, 
but grows ſomething whitiſh in a Quarter of an Hour, and in 
half an Hour the Spirit is loſt ; and the Minerdi hangs firſt on 
the Sides of the Glaſs, and then falls gradually to the Bottom. 
It will not keep quite ſo well as the Spaw or Tunbridge Water. 
Its Taſte is harſh and auſtere, the Smell ferruginous and ſtrong, 
ſomething upon the Sulphur ; People fay it ſmells like Gun- 
powder. It will make the Root of the 'T ongue of the Drinker 
blackiſh. Linen waſhed in it turns yellow. It will not lather, 


> 
2 


with Soap. The Glaſſes the Water is dipped with grow yellow, 
which no Scouring can take off, and are apt to fy. In froſty 


and cold Weather tis ſo warm as to melt Ice and Snow; in 
other Seaſons tis cold, tho' not ſo cold as ſome n 


The Weight of this Water varies tly, according to 
the Seaſons and Weather. In May 170k: K Yr nb 
Grains lighter than common Water, in the Quantity of 2 
Pound, | 
| following, be- 
uſe of the exceeding dry Weather that Summer. But in 
general, about Midſummer, if the Weather is no ways extra- 
ordinary, tis near in Weight to common Water. A ſin 
Grain of good Galli will inſtantly turn a Pint and a half of we 
Water to a deep Red; 9 up unden it of a Graſs-green ; 
with the Infufon of Brazil, it gives a deep lively Blue ; with 
that of Lignum Nepbriticum, firſt a light Green, then a li 
Yellow ; with the nfaufion of Logwoed, a blue Black; with 
that of Fuſtic-wood, a duſky Yellow z with the Flowers e 
Pomegranate, a fair Violet; with Tea-leaves, a fine — 
Blue; with good Nantz Brandy, an elegant Sky- colour. It 
inſtantly turns a Solution of Sugar of Lead milky; and a 
Solution of Sublimate alſo in fome ſmall time. Oil of Tartar 
per deliquium, and Spirit of Vitriol, make no ſenſible Alter- 


ation, . 

In calm Weather, in Winter eſpecially, a thick oily Film 
covers the Surface of theſe Waters with as great a Variety of 
. Colours as the Rain-bow. A Spoonful of this oily Matter, drank, 
has the Effect of, and compoſes as much to Sleep as, a moderate 
Doſe of Opium. Some of this Scum, being dried by Evapora- 
tion, taſted 22 and felt ſo between the Fingers. — — 
of the Powder being caſt upon a red-hot Iron, moſt of it im- 


l away with ſome Sparkling, and what remained 


was of Colour of Ruſt of Iron, 


taſted partl tic 
„ pe- 


The Mater itſelf, bong | gently evaporated, yields a 2 ; 
a 


lowiſh Sediment, more or ccording to the Seaſons, | 
Spring a ork yielded fix Grains of it; but, in September 
following, ſame Quantity afforded nine Grains; whereas a 
Pound of Tunbridge-water gave but a ſingle Grain of Sediment 
to Mr. Boyle, as appears by his Memoirs of Mineral Waters. 
This Sediment, being boiled in common Water, made a ftrong 
Lixivium, with which Acids cauſed, no ſenſible Fermentation; 
but Syrup of Violets turned it green, 


of ten Grains of Sediment; but, from the Colour and Taſte of 
the Lixrvium, I ſuſpect that there is a larger Proportion of 
faline Particles, which, I conceive, being volatile, evaporate 
with the Water. | 
As for Medicinal Virtue ; from the many and wonderful 
Cures they perform, I believe them one of the moſt excellent 
Waters of this kind yet diſcovered in England. The litrle Hell 
is very uſeful in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, as Aſthmas, Coughs, 
Rheums, and Catarrhs. It has cured ſeveral that were gi 
over in Conſumptions of the Lungs. Moſt Diſorders of the 
Stomach are cured by this Mater. It ſeldom fails in Rheumatic 
and loony Pains of the Limbs or other Parts; in the Scurvy, 
Melancholy, Jaundice, Vapours, all ſorts of Stoppages, 
Itch, &c. But in the Gravel, Colic, and Green-ſickneſs, tis 
a true Specific,” as alſo in inward Ulcers, if not too far gone. 
A Potter in Bolton, who had ſpent his Subſtance on Dogon, 
and was laſt Spring diſcharged out of St. Themas's Hoſpital as an 
Incurable, was cured of an Ulcer in the Bladder this Summer, 
by eo ny of this Water for three Months together, In 
es tis beyond the Bark: I have ſeen ſome rebellious ones, 
that could not be removed by the Bark, perfectly cured by this 
Water ; and ſome Conſtitutions, quite worn out by frequent 
Relapſes of this Diſtemper, reftored. This is alſo remarkable, 
that it agrees both with old, decayed, and weak Conſtitutions, 
The Water fits pleaſantly upon the Stomach, works off by 
Urine 


ſomething ſtronger of the Sulphur ;- but the other is 


n the Spring 1705. it was equal in Weight to com- 


This Lixivium, being eva- 
* ielded a fat ſulphureous Salt, which would not coagu- 
te into Cryſtals. I can get but three or four Grains of it out 


For theſe four Years I have preſcribed it to 
every Seaſon, could never obſerve 
any Inconvenience, or ill L ariſe from the drinking of it. 
Dr. Scipio des Moulins, in Phileſ. Tran/. ' N 
CANTERIUM; CANTHERIUS, +ee/de, rige. A 
Croſs-beam between two Poſts, in the Machine contrived by 


Hippocrates, Lib. meg? deb ger, for replacing the diſlocated 
i. Gorraeus, Caftellus. See Ann. | 
--CANTHARIDES.  Offic. Schrod. 5 Inſect. 


339. 

144. Charl. rer. 47. Cantharis major, fol. de Inſect. 76. 

rov. de Inſect. 476. Cantharides vulgares © officmarum, 
Raii Inſet; 101. SPANISH FLIES. | Dale. © N 
Cantharides are Inſects of the flying Kind, and a Species of 
ſhining Beetle, of à golden, azure, or greeniſh Colour, and of 
a fetid Smell. Theſs | Flies are found not only on Aſh-trees, 
Roſes, ' Elders, Walnut-trees, Privets, and other Plants, but 


alſo among the Corn, which they corrode and deſtroy. They 


are alſo moſt numerous in the warmer Climates, ſuch as Spain, 
Traly, and France; but, in Germany, they are rarely found in 
eat Numbers. The Vulgar fooliſhly believe, that in their 
ountry they only become plentiful once in ſeven Years ; for 
ſometimes larger Swarms of them appear, and ſeem to have 
Impulſe of Air. Their Appearance is attended with 
been drawn from ſome other Quarter of the World by the 
a very remarkable and ungrateful Stench. ns Ger- 
manice curioſæ, Decad. 1. a. 4.0. 186. In Bulkand Co- 


- lour they ſometimes differ very conſiderably from each othe 


Mou 
of 


certain Man of Diſtinction, as an aphrodiſiac 


#ti In ſectorum Theatrum. The common ' Cantharides 
Shops are about three Fourths of an Inch long, _ 
where of a, greeniſh Colour, and having Antennæ conſiſt- 
ing of ſhort Articulations. Raii Hiftoria N e Wich 
reſpet to the Anatomy of this Inſet, the Curious may 
conſult the Ephemeriden Germanicæ curioſæ, 22 2. 3. d. 
9. 20. 1 75 2 
Powdered Cantharides, applied to the Epidermis or Scarf-ſein, 
not only exulcerate it, but alſo frequently excite a Heat of 
Urine, Stranguries, plentiful Diſcharges of Urine, "Thirſt, a 
Fever, and ſometimes a Piſſing of Blood, and a fetid cadave- 
rous Breath. When uſed internally, they alſo excite all the 
above-mentioned Symptoms, But Authors have obſerved them 
to be in a ſingular manner prejudicial to the uri Bladder. 
Bartholini Hiſtoria Anatomice Cent. 5. Hift. 21. A few In- 
ſtances, among the many that might be given, will ſufficiently 
confirm the Truth of this. A Girl of fix Years old, after 
being cured of an Incontinence of Urine, for a Fluxion and 
Pain of her Eyes, had a Veſicatory of Cantharides applied to the 
Nape of her Neck, by which a Diabetes, which put an End to her 
Life, was brought on. Ephemerides Germanice curiaſæ, Decad. 
2. 4. 7. 6.86, Another Inſtance we have in the Caſe of Braccus 
of Padua, who, by the Advice of Montagnana, then a celebrated 
Phyſician, applying Cantharides to his Knees, voided more 
than five 8 of Blood by way of Urine. To. Lindeftolpe 
de Venenis. A certain Quack gave two Drams of Cantharides, 
with an Addition of the Sea Scinck, and Satyrion-root, to a. 
Medicine, which 
proved fatal to him; for, beſides an inſatiable Deſire of Venery, 
a Tumor appeared in the Scrotum ; and the ſeminal Matter 
being exhauſted, Blood was diſcharged in its ſtead, and the Pa- 
tient died on the eleventh Day after the Exhibition of the Me- 


- 
ou 


_ dicine. Ephemerides Germanice curioſæ, Decad. 1. a. 9. 0. 148. 


According to Lanzonivs, Pare informs us, that a Courte- 
zan treated a young Man with a ſplendid Supper, dreſs'd 
with Sauces in which Powder of Cantharides had been ſprinkled. 
But, next Day, her unfortunate Gueſt, diſcharging Blood from 
his Anus, and his perpetually erected Penis, died in ſpite of all 
the Medicines that could be exhibited for his Relief. A certain 
Man, upon uſing Powder of Cantharides mixed with To- 
bacco, was forthwith ſeized with a violent Pain of the 


Head, and a Diſcharge of bloody Urine. According to Pliny, 
in the fourth Chapter of his twenty-ninth Book, Ceſſinus, 


a Roman Knight, and noted for the Friendſhip which ſubſiſted 
between him and Nero, was ſeized with the Ring-worm ; but, 
unluckily, a Phyſician, called from Egypt for the Cure of his 
Diſorder, 1 killed him by a Draught prepared of Can- 
tharides. ngius ſuſpects, that bee rather killed by 
the external Application of Cantharides, which, by their cauſtic 
lity, extirpate Ring- worms, Scurfs, leg, har and 
Excreſcences on the Soles of the Feet, and of the 
Hands, than by the internal Uſe of Cantharides, which can 
contribute nothing to the Cure of the Ring-worm: . US, 
Li. 1. Epift. 47. Fabricius ab A dente, in his Opera 
Chirurgica, informs us, that he ſaw a Suppreſſion of Urine 
brought on by the Application of Cantharides to the Head; 
not becauſe theſe Inſects have of themſelves a Quality or Power 
which they ſuppreſs the Urine, but becauſe they promote ſo 
p _ * of it, chat che urinary Bladder, being too 
N L. __ * 


forthwith ſeized with the following Symptoms: All 


* 


CAN 


much diſtended by it, loſes its expulſive Faculty, by which 
means an accidental Suppreſſion of Urine is produced. Hilda- 

O. Med. Vol. 1. informs us, e Application 
of a m made of Cantharides to a f Enee, beſides 
other terrible Symptoms, a Pain of the Logins, Kidneys, and 
whole Abdomen, was excited, with ſo great a Heat of Urine, 
that the. Patient could not, without violent Pain and Shrieks,. 
diſcharge one Drop of Urine, which, at the ſame time, was 


evacuated by Drop, and mixed with Blood, © But, 
ich is ſtill more ſurpriſing, Beyle' informs us, that Au- 
thors of | Veraci ve 'affirmed, that ſome 


28 Perſons, by only holding dry'd Cantharides in their 
ds, have felt a conſiderable Pain about the Necks of 
their Bladters, and had ſome of the other Parts, ſerving 
for the Secretion-of the Urine, remarkably injured. Either 
the Hands muſt have been warm, and Bliſters or Exulcera- 
ions-raiſed on them, before we can ſuppoſe that any of the 
_ yr any of the 8 could N penetrated ſo 
as to injure the urinary z or, which is more probable, 
theit EMuvia muſt have entered the Mouth in Reſpiration, and, 
ing ſwallowed with the Saliva, have exerted their Virtues 
within the Body. Hence Rammazini, in his Opera Medica & 
Phyfuologica, adviſe Apothecaries, when pounding theſe InſeQs, 
to take care, that the flying Duſt does not enter their Mouths ; 
and previouſly, or at the very Time they are at work, to _ 
themſelves by liberal — * of an Emulſion of Melon-ſceds, 
of Whey, or of Milk, in order to prevent or mitigate the Heat 
of Urine'commonly — on ſuch Occaſions. Caldera, in 
his Hluftrationes & Obſervationes prattice, T. 2. tells us, that a 
certain Druggiſt of Garmona, happening, when at Seville, to 
carry ſome Cantharides under the Breaſt of his Coat, was forth- 
with ſeized with a violent Heat of Urine, and a Piſſing of 
Blood. More Inſtances of this kind may be ſeen in Santanellur's 
Lucubrationes Phyſico-mechanice. But the judicious Dr. Freind 
thinks Relations of this kind entirely chimerical, and tells us, 
that, in the ſixteenth Century, ſo fooliſh and ill- grounded a 
Dread of Cantharides prevailed, that Adolphus Occo, who 
flouriſhed about the Year 1560. would not conſent to their 
being carried in the Pocket, upon hearing that a certain Perſon, 
who had done fo, diſcharged Blood inſtead of Urine. From 
what, has been ſaid it appears, that Cantharides are poſſeſſed of 
a cauſtic Quality, which corrodes the Fibres, colliquates and 
putreſies the Humours, and is of ſo highly volatile a Nature, 
that a very ſmall Quantity of it exerts its Influence. Now, as 
every Subſtance, which entering the Body in a ſmall Quantity 
ſuddenly and vehemently attacks both the internal and exter 
nervous Parts, and, by its active and penetrating Principle, ſoon 
roduces and rous C „is generally called a 
oiſon; ſo 'tis obvious, that, with reſpect to our Conſtitutions, 
2 come 8 that 2 Te and 8 Hoffman de 
eficatoriorum præſtanti in Medicina Uſu, and Caſpar Hoffman, 
1 15 Work De Medicamentis fic calls — 1 
<< lent ſeptic Poiſon, highly deſtructive of the urinary Parts,” 
The learned Stenzelius, in his Toxicologia, Lib. 1. informs us, 
That Men of profligate and wicked Characters pre e what 
<< he calls Venenum Temporancum, or a temporary Poiſon, of the 
«© Powder of Cantharides, which they mix with Honey, and 
form into Troches or Electuaries, by the frequent Exhibition 
«© of which various Diſorders are brought on, and, at laſt, the 
Death of the miſerable Patient is procured, Others,” fays the 
ſame Author, produce the like terrible and fatal Effects by 
46 2 which, as Benedictus Sinibaldus wer wig We from 
Fallopius, they prepare of pounded Cantharides, in Conjun- 
Aion with 9 — and Cloves, as if the — 
Poiſon of Cantharides were not ſufficient of itſelf. Theſe 
Pills they exbibit ſeveral times. Of the like Nature I take 
the Morſuli Pappenheimiani to be, which have Cantharides 
«© for an Ingredient; and by which, Convulſions of the Penis, 
«« Diſcharges of bloody Urine, and other Diſorders, are wag | 
&* on, as Paulus Ammanus informs us in his Jrenicum.” Can- 
tharides are claſs'd among thoſe Poiſons, to which Vomits, 
diluting aqueous Liquors, emollient oleous Subſtances, and Acids 
reſiſting Putrefaction, are oppoſed. Boerbaav. Iuſtit. Med. 1144. 
« A certain Man had Cantharides exhibited to him, — 
arts 
from his Mouth to his Bladder, to him, ſeem'd to be corroded ; 
4 his Breath ſmell'd like the Roſin of the Cedar, or ſome ſuch 
« Subſtance ; the Præcordia on the Right Side were inflamed ; 
«© he diſcharged his Urine with Difficulty, and a Mixture of 
«« Blood was now-and-then evacuated along with it. By Stool 
<« he evacuated juſt ſuch Dregs as Dyſenteric Patients do ; he 
<< loath'd his Food, became ſubject to fainting Fits, was ſeiz d 
«« with ſo violent a Vertigo, that he dropp d ma and at laſt 
c Joſt the Uſe of his Reaſon in ſome meaſure. This Patient 
& had Oil of ſweet Almonds, newly expreſi d, and mix d with 
4 Butter, exhibited, with an Intention to vomit him: Soon 
4 after Cremor of Ptiſan, and a Decoction of Mallows, Lin- 
4 ſeed, Fenugreek, and Marſhmallow-roots, were injected by 
« way of Clyſter ; and an Emulſion of the Four cold 
66 NETS in Milk. Soon after, upon the . 
a ater 


«> 


F | | 
«© Water and Honey, and fat Broth, prepared with Fowls, 
«© the Patient noone better.” Foros O. Med. L. 30. 
0%. 6. Wedelins, in his Book de Medicamentorum Compoſitione 
exiemporanea, informs us, That he knew a certain Man, 
* who, in order tu excite a Stimulus to Venery, uſed an Infu- 
4 fon of Cantharides in Chocolate ; in conſequence of which 
« he was afflicted with an intolerable Dyſury, and a violent 
«« Heat and Pain of his Penis; but by liberal Draughts of new 
« Milk his Diſorder, with all its Symptoms, were removed.“ 
Je. Lindeſtolpe de Venenis informs us, That nothing is more 
«« effcual againſt Cantharides, whether drunk in any Vehicle, 
% or convey d into the Body, in conſequence of the Applica- 
« tion of a Veſicatory, and by this means lacerating the tender 
Neck of the Bladder, —— a Heat of Urine, 
44 and the Priapiſm produced by it, than ſaline Acids of an op- 
4% poſite Nature, drunk in a proper Quantity, and alſo applied 
«« externally, The beſt of theſe, for external * 11 arm 
« Wine-vinegar; and, in the Caſe of a Priapiſm, the Leed of 
« generous Wine. But, for internal Uſe, ſimple Oxymel is 
the moſt proper, as I niyſelf, ſays he, have found from Ex- 
<< perience. By inadvertently eating a Paſte, made up with 
Cantharides, for a Veſicatory, violent Pains were excited, an 
Excoriation of the Tongue and Fauces induced, and the Patient 
was hereby reduced to the moſt imminent Danger. By imme- 
diately exhibiting a large Quantity of Milk, and proper refri- 
erating Waters, the Patient was forthwith vomited. Violent 
Pains were, in the mean time, excited about the Region of the 
Bladder, in conſequence of the Cantharides corroding that Or- 
gan. For removing theſe Pains refrigerating Clyſters ſeem'd 
| moſt proper: At laſt a proper Quantity of the Theriaca, exhi- 
bited with Sorrel-water, procured Sleep. After which the rack- 
ing Pains continued the whole Night, together, with a plentiful 
Diſcharge of Blood inſtead of Urine z but by proper Anodynes, 
and the Uſe of refrigerating and cordial Syrups and Emulſions, 
the Patient was freed from the "Tyranny of his Diſorder, and 
reſtored to perfect Health. Barthalin. Hiftorie Anatomicæ 
Gent. 3. Hit. 16. A certain Perſon, upon taking eight or nine 
Cantharides in a Cheeſe-cake, was afflicted with a Heat of 
Urine, which was mixed with Blood, with violent Pains in his 
Back, and a burning Heat in his Stomach; but was cured by 
oper Doſes of the Powder of the Seeds of Biſhops-weed, and 
Sat runellz, together with Emulſions, and Frogs- ſpawn Water. 
Philsfoph, Tan} abridged, Vol. 5. A certain Lady of Diſtin- 
tion, by the Application of a Veſilatory of Cantharides to the 
Nape of her Neck, was ſeized with an Inflammation of her 
Bladder, a Heat of Urine, and at, laſt with a Diſcharge of Blood 
inſtead of Urine ; all which Symptoms were removed, and the” 
Patient reſtored, by Emulſions of the Seeds of Fennel, Mallows, 
and ſweet Almonds. Ephemerides Germanice curieſæ, Decad. 1. 
a. 2. o. 105, A certain TRI, intending to make Trial of 
the Effects of an Aphrodiſiacal Electuary, which contained 
Cantharides, by taking about the Bulk of a Cheſnut of it, 
was firſt ſeized with a Heat in his Penis, and afterwards with a 
continual Inclination to make Water, but with the moſt violent 
and ſcarce tolerable Pain. His Symptoms were, however, re- 
moved by a Potion made up with Turpentine, Diacodium, and 
Syrup of Marſhmallows. Ephemerides Germanice curioſæ, Decad. 
2. 4. 10. Append; Theſe Inſtances teach us what Meaſures are 
moſt proper to be taken in Caſes of a like Nature. The Me- 
. thod by which Cantharides act upon the human Body, or whence 
it is they derive their cauſtic Quality, are Points much contro- 
ed by the. Learned. Borrichius obtained ſrom one Ounce of 
rides, put in a Glaſs Retort, increaſing the Fire gra- 
dually, a Dram and ſomewhat more of a thick, yellowiſh, fetid 
Oil, with a iy Hh all Portion of a yellow Water, and of 
volatile urinous Salt halt a Dram. After he had obſerved, 
that this Oil and Salt, when rubbed on a Man's Hand, pro- 
duced no Appearance of Bliſters, he had recourſe to the Micro- 
ſcope ; and hecauſe, by its Aſſiſtance, he perceived that the 
Body and Legs of this Inſect were rough with a thouſand Spi- 
culz, he aſcribes their cauſtic Quality to the Entrance of theſe 
Spicule into the Cuticula or Scarf-ſkin, juſt as the Leaves of 
Neteles, which are armed with the like Spiculæ, produce a 
Senſation of Burning, when applied to the Hands. Hence he 
_ concludes, that the cauſtic Qyahty of Cantharides is not lodged 
in the Wings and Heads, but in their Legs, and the other Parts 
of their Bodies; and that, when the Bodies of theſe Inſects are 
powdered very ſmall before they are applied to the Cuticula, 
tis probable they operate more flowly for that very Reaſon, 
ſince their Spiculz are, ina great meaſure, broken and deſtroy'd 
by the ſtrong Trituration. - He imagines, that when Cantha- 
rides are either externall apply'd, or internally exhibited, theſe 
Spiculæ remaining in rum, and being conveyed to the 


* 


urinary Ducts, by their Pungency produce thoſe Effects which 
are obſerved to ſucceed the Uſe of theſe Inſects. He thinks it 
not improbable, however, that the Force and of theſe 


Spicule is augmented and increaſed by the volatile Salt contain'd 
in the Infect, ala Medica & Phileſaphica 1 Fol. 4. 
Ob/. 80. and Fol. 5. Gbſ. 89. But it may be juſtly doubted, 
whether theſe Spicula do in reality account for the cauſtic Qua- 


— 
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lity of Cantharides, fince a great many other Inſects, which, 
78 Aſſiſtance of the Microſcope, are obſerved on covered 
with like Spiculz, are not, at the fame time, found to be 
Eſcharotics. | Beſides, ſome of the more 33 Vegetables, 
ſuch as Squills, Garlick, and Onions, act as Veſicatories, when 
_— to the Cuticula. Ephemeriden Germanice —. — 
cad. 1.4.10. According to Hoffman, in his Medicina Ra- 
tionalis, the Virtues of Cantharides are to be aſcribed to nothing 
but a certain ſubtile cauſtic. Salt, by which they a& upon our 
Bodies. +Lewenhoeck, as he himſelf informs us, Xpift. 70. 
obſerved ſeveral ſaline Concretions-in theſe Inſects, when tritu- 
rated, infuſed in Water, and dried in the Air. He alſo ob- 
ſerved like ſaline Concretions in the Oil and Spirit of Cantha- 
tides, chymically extracted, diluted with an Addition of Water, 
and evaporated ; as alſo in the Caput Mortuum, when lixivi- 
ated, Dr. Cockburn diſtilled eight Ounces of Cantharides from 
a Retort placed-in a E Sand-heat; and, from that Quan- 
tity, obtained not only a volatile Salt, but alſo à Spirit and an 
Oil, two Ounces and five being only left for a Caput 
Mortuum. He then ſeparated the Oil by the Aſſiſtance of 
Brick-duſt, and by that means obtained a Spirit which did not 
produce an Efferveſcence with Salt of Wormwood, Spirit of 
Hartſhorn, and Sal Ammoniac; but, when added to Spirit of 
Vitriol, a violent Efferveſcence was produced, and a ſtill more 
violent one with Spirit of Nitre ; but the Efferveſcence was ob- 
ſerved to be more gentle, and ſhorter, when Spirits of Hartſ- 
horn and Sal Ammoniac wereadded to theſe Acids. Hence 'tis 
obvious, that the Spirit of Cantharides is a ſtronger Alcali than 
the laſt-mentioned Spirits. Philoſophical Tranſattions abridged, 
Val. 3- According to Vigani, in his Medulla Clymiæ, Can- 
chariden are obſerved to contain a larger Quantity of volatile 
Salt than any other Animal whatever. The Steam of that 
volatile urinous Spirit obtained from Cantharides by Diſtillation, . 
happening to fly into the Noſe of a certain Perſon, who ſud- 
denly opened a Phial in which it was kept, in a few Hours after 
excited Pains in his Back, brought on a Diſcharge of bloody. 
Urine, and affected his Head. This Spirit, when added to 
Blood as yet warm, rendered it ſo fluid, that no Fibres were 
any longer to be obſerved in it. Ephemerides Germanice cu- 
rioſe, Decad. 2. a. 1, If it ſhould be aſked why, or in what 
manner, Cantharides, whether internally exhibited, or externally 
applied, attack the-urinary Bladder in a particular Manner, ex- 
ulcerate that Organ, and bring on a Diſcharge of Blood inſtead 
of Urine; Kircher, in his Mundus Subterraneus, informs us, 
that it is the virulent, ſubtile, and ſpirituous Exhalation of the 
hot Salts contained in the Cantharides, and excited by Heat, 
which, by a wonderful kind of Magnetiſm, flows to the ſalſu- 
2 Humour of the Bladder, as a Body analogous, and of a 
ke Nature with itſelf. But, becauſe this Exhalation is of 
greater Efficacy than the ſalſuginous Humour of the Bladder, 
the former ſo taints and contaminates the latter, that a Corro- 
ſion enſues, by which means a Diſcharge of Blood muſt neceſ- ' 
ſarily be produced. Ce/alpinus, in his Speculum artis Medice 
Hippocraticum, Lib. 3. Cap. 11. informs us, That Cantha- 
rides are conveyed to the Kidneys, becauſe, like Nitre, th 
are eaſily diſſolved by the Urine ; and becauſe, ſmelling like 
the Roſim of the Cedar, they are attracted by the Kidneys.” 
But Lindeftolpe, in his T reatiſe De Venenis, ſeems to put this 
Matter in a clearer Light, when he tells us, that he does not 
think the Bladder affected, becauſe the cauſtic alcaline Salt of 
the Cantharides is more directly applied to it than to the other 
internal Parts, but becauſe the Cantharides being diſſolved in 
Water, following, like other Salts, the more aqueous Parts of 
the Blood, and at laſt being conveyed to the Bladder; eafily - 
excite a Pain in that highly nervous, and exquiſitely 
ſenſible, Part. Beſides, the Inteſtines, in confequence of that 
Mucus, or pituitous Matter, with which they are covered, eaſil 
elude the Action and Force of acrid Subſtances of this kind; 
but they would, no doubt, be corroded by them, if they were 
exhibited in large Doſes. Stentzelius thinks, that beſides the 
Laxity of the Inteſtines, and the large Quantity of Phlegm 
lodged in them, we are alſo to conſider the Nature of the Serum 
which lubricates · the Stomach and Inteſtines; for, according to 
him, this Serum partakes of the Nature of an Acid, by which 
means the exceſſive Acrimony of the alcaline Salt, contained in - 
the Cantharides,* is not only diluted, but alſo obtunded and 
blunted, by a Salt of an lite Nature, to ſuch a Degree, 
that they are deprived of a Power of doing any Injury. Before 
we came to ſpeak of the ſeveral Uſes to whic tharides are 
ap lied in Medicine, it will not be improper to conſider what 
Effects they produce when infuſed or injected into the Blood of 
live Animals, and when mixed with human Blood juſt taken 
from the Veins. Baglivi made the following Experiments, 
with a View to diſcover the Effects of Cantharides. * At Rome, 
ſays he, in the Month of May, I opened the Right Jugular of 
a Maſtiff ; fixed to a Table, and, by the Aſſiſtance of a 
Syringe, injected two Ounces of the TinQure of Cantharides ; 
and this TinQure conſiſted of two Drams of Cantharides reduc'd 
to a Powder, and ſix Ounces of the Water of Carduus Bene- 
dictus digeſted for three Days on hot Aſhes. After the firſt In- 
| jection 
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manner. 


kur Part of the Infe&t the Poiſon is lodg'd. 


* the aq : i * | 
hang Dae Saliva from his Mouth, fil at lat two 


Es 


Servant, prompted 

Knowledge, gas 

ing which he diſcharg'd a arge 
an 


er Urine. In 
the mean time he howlI'd, 


hirſt continu'd, 


\ but we gave him no more Water. Before his Death he was 


ſciz'd with Convulſions, and, on the fourth Night after the 
Injection was made, .died howling in the moſt lamentable 

Upon opening his Body, we found that Part of his 
Neck where the Inection had been made, .entirely ſphacelated 


and fetid. In the Right Ventricle of the Heart, a large 


tity of very black Blood, little or not at all coagulated, fluc- 
— = on the Surface of this Blood, ſome ſmall Drops, 
as it were of Oil, floated. In the ſame Ventricle we alſo 
found a ſmall Polypus, ſurrounded with ſome grumous Blood. 
In the Left Ventricle of the Heart were found two N 
Polypuſes, and the Blood contain'd in it was highly black and 
colliquated. The Lungs, and other Viſcera, were entirely 
ſound, but that mucous Subſtance with which the urinary 
Bladder is naturally livid, was entirely deſtroy d, perhaps by 
the Acrimony of the Cantharides. The Bile in the Gall- 
bladder was become ſomewhat blackiſh, The Blood which 
flow'd from the open'd -Veins or Viſcera, was highly black, 
but not at all coagulated, and had ſmall Drops, as it were, of 
Oil floating on its Surface. At Rome in the Month of Ju, 1 
injected two Ounces of the Tincture of Cantharides into the 
right Jugular of a young middle-ſined Dog fixed to a Table. 


After the Wound was ſtitch'd up and dreſſed, as in the for- 


mer Caſe, , the Dog forthwith vomited, and dropt down, as 
it were, half dead. TWO Hours after, he hung out his Tongue 
with the greateſt Signs of an inſatiable Thirſt. He would eat 


nothing, and, notwithſtanding his Thirſt, I would allow him 


no Water. Six Hours after, he died howling in the moſt ter- 
rible manner. Upon opening his Carcaſe, all his Viſcera were 
found to be ſound, His Blood, however, was highly black 
and colliquated, and had, as in the former Caſe, as it were, 
ſmall Drops of Oil floating on its Surface, This Was 

oung, of a ſmall Size, and had drunk no Water ; *tis there- 
2 no Wonder, if the Humours being ſuddenly diffoly'd and 
colliquated by the cauſtic Salt of the Cantharides, he ſhould 
die in ſix Hours after the Experiment was made. In both 
Dogs I obſerv'd, that after injecting the TinRure into the 
Jugular, no Part was ſo ſoon affected as the Head, which im- 
mediately nodded, and hung down ; neither could the Animal 
ſtand with a ſtrait Neck. e former of theſe imme- 
diately hung. down his Head, and could ſcarce raiſe it up; 
but upon drinking twelve Pounds of Water, he immediately 
ſtarted on his Feet, mov'd his Head freely, kept his Neck ſtrait, 
and became more briſk and chearful than betore. But he had 
ſcarce ſooner diſcharg'd the Water by Urine than he dropt 
down to the 888 raiſed his Head no more, but died on 
the fourth Night half ſtupid, and nodding his Head. Hence it 
may be infert d, that Cantharides are principally prejudicial to 


the Head, and 1 highly improper in acute and in- * 


flammatory Diſorders of that Part. But this Aſſertion muſt 
rather be confirm'd by 1 than eſtabliſh'd by Con- 
jecture and Hypotheſis. At Rome, in the Month of April, I 
took eight Ounces of Blood newly taken from a certain Patient ; 
this Blood I divided into two Veſlels; immediately after its 
Extraction I mixed a Scruple of powder'd Cantharides with 
the Blood contain'd in one of the Veſſels, and left that in the 
other without any Mixture at all, The Blood mixed with 
the Cantharides coagulated before that left without any Mix- 


ture; but afterwards aſſum'd a livid blackiſh Colour, and a 


ſlender blackiſh Pellicle appear d on its Surface, At laſt over 
the whole Surface of the Blood appear'd a large Number of 
Veſicles; which, when broken, diſcharg'd a blackiſh Serum, 
and ſoon after the Whole of the Blood was difloly'd into a 
black and ſontewhat livid Serum. The Blood in the other 
Veſſel, and which remain'd without the Addition of any thing, 
did not und the like Changes. In the ſame 30 after 
taking Blood from a certain feveriſh Patient, I ſeparated the 


Serum from the Blood, and mix'd with the former a Ser 


le of 

the Powder of Cantharides. A little after the Mixture 1 ob- 

ſerv'd, that the Powder was precipitated to the Bottom of the 

Veſſel without communicating any Colour to the Serum, which 

only became more liquid, thin, and ſcarce afterwards to be 
Thus Baglivi. : 
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contain'd in the Head and 
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Legs, 


But it is u that their Wi 
duQtion of their Eden in whatever 


| contribute to the Pro- 
the Poiſon is lodg'd. 


Theſe InſeQs themſelves are form'd of a ſmall Worm, hatch d 


for the moſt part in a ſpongious Subſtance in the Trunk of 


Thoſe produc'd in the white Roſe-tree are leſs efficacious. 
The moſt efficacious are thoſe which are very plum 

riegated with 
along their Wings. 
are leſs active; and thoſe all of one Colour, and extenuated, 


are, of all others, themoſt mild, Theſe Inſedts are preſerv'd for 


ſome time in an unglazed earthen Veſſel, after which they are 
tied up in a Cloth with freſh Roſe-leaves, ſuſpended over boi 


Dog-roſe-tree, but more plentifully in that of the Aſh. 


ing Vinegat and, Salt till they are moiſten'd thro* the Cloth, | 


after which they are again to be put in the Veſſel, They are 
of a cauſtic Quality, and ferve to induce Cicatrices. 
are ſaid to be ual 


and to provoke the Menſes and Urine ; for which Reaſon 


8 exhibited them to dropſical Patients. Theſe are 
Iſes to which, according to Pliny, the Antients applied Can- 


tharides. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 
7. Cap. 3 inform us, that thoſe 
among the Corn, and have their Wings mark'd with pale or 
yellow Streaks, were in their Days eſteem'd the moſt proper 
for medicinal Puppoſes. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Viftu 
in Acutts, for a dropſical Patient preſcrib'd the Bodies of three 
Cantharides triturated, without the Heads, Feet, and Wings, 
to be taken in three Glaſſes of Water, For anſwerin | 
ſame Intention he alſo order d five of the ſame Inſects with- 


and Pauli 


out the Heads and Feet, to be put into the Pudenda of Wo- 


men mixed up with Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Honey, Oil of 
Roſes, or Egyptian Oil, de Morbis Mulierum, Lib. 1. A 
little after, in the ſame Work, he recommends five Cantha- 
rides without the Heads and Feet, to be taken in mild ſweet 


Wine, for expelling the Secundines ; but, for expelling the 
Feaetus, he orders ten Grains of Etbiopie Cumin and Caſtor, 
together with a little Cantharides, to be taken in Wine. But 


why, in the ſame 1 Hippocrates ſhould recommend tri- 
turated Cantharides made up with Wine to be applied to the 


Pudenda of Women, as a Method of trying their Fecundity, 
is what we cannot well comprehend. In his Book de internis- 
Aﬀetttonibur, he, in the Jaundice, recommends four Cantha- 
rides without the Heads and Feet, to bf triturated, and exhi- 
bited twice or thrice a Day, in a Quarter of a Pint of White- 
wine, with the Addition of a little Honey. For promoting 
the menſtrual Diſcharges, he exhibited four Cantharides with- 
out the Heads, Feet and Wings, in ſome proper Liquor“ 
Lib. de Natura Mulicbri. But Galen, if we may believe 
Matthiolus ad Dioſcor. uſed to mix alf the Parts of Cantha- 
rides with his Medicines. "Theſe Inſects, according to the 
learned Doctor Freind, are often recommended by E 
tes for internal Uſe, but no-where with an Intention to excite 
Bliſters, tho” at the ſame time he ſeems not to have been en- 
tirely ignorant of their Effects when applied to the Skin 3 
ſince in the Book de Superfetatione, of which he is genera 
ſuppoſed to be the Author, they are order'd to be mixed wi 
othes irritating Subſtances, and form'd into a Peſſary, with an 
Intention to purge the Uterus. a 

Aretæus was the firſt who order'd theſe Inſects to be rubb'd 
on the Skin of the Head in order to excite Veſicles. This 
Author recommends Cantharides in the Cure of an Epilepſy, 
and orders the Patient to uſe Milk for three Days before their 
Exhibition, to prevent the Injury the Bladder otherwiſe might 


inſt the Leproſy and Ring-worm, : 


% 


ineta, Lib, 
antharides which are found 


ſuſtain. The ſame Method of curing this Diſeaſe; and Palſeys, 


was, according to Aetius, follow 'd by Archigenes, whom we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe to have been of the ſame Sect with Are- 
taus, Galen informs us, that Plaiſters made of theſe Flies 
=P very properly be uſed for the Cure of Baldneſs, the Itch 
and Ring-worm; but according to Le Clerc, he either diſre- 
garded this Medicine in the Cure of moft other Diſeaſes, or, 
as appears from his own Writings, rarely uſed it, as bei 


ſo have been no leſs. indolent with reſpect to this Particu- 
lar. Arabians alſo are in vain conſulted in this Affair, 
who, tho” new Forms of Me- 


y addicted to compoſi 
dicines, ein be Particular, as in m 
Footſteps of the Greets. . Amon 
ſeem to have been in very little 
who deals very much in Sinapiſms, makes no mention of them 
ſo far as we know, except when, in Imitation of Mico, he 
recommends them for deterging and reHoving Pimples. Pliny 


others, follow'd the 


informs us, that anointing the Parts affected with Cantharides 


is good againſt the oly, the Ring-worm, and for extract- 
vt Darts. And Ee Lira is the only Author who 
extols them, when mixed with proper Cerates, for removing 
Scars: Theſe are alnioſt all the Caſes in which the Antients 
apply'd Cantharides to the Skin, which was very rarely, an 


. attended with dangerous Conſequences. As the Greeks who” 
came after Galen advanced very little new upon any 8 


the Latin, Cantharides ' 
epute; and Celſus himſelf 


Gut thi is deny'd by others. | 


4 


p, and va- 
ale Streaks, rupning in tranſverſe Directions 
Thoſe which are ſmall, flat and hairy, 


1 0 
when cold Humours were to be remoy d, and when the 
Di er was become inveterate. after the Reſtoration 
of Learning, Cantharides were alſo as ſcantily uſed : For Fer- 
nelius only preſerib'd them in Blindneſs, and in es; but 
tells us at the ſame time, that their Uſe requires hi 
Caution and Prudence. Hollerins, a Contemporary of erne- 
lius, an Author of a fine Taſte, and a Man well acquainted 
with the Writings of the Antiengs, orders Cantharides to be 
mixed in ſtimulating Topics for removing a Le ; tho 
Duretus, who wrote the Adverſaria to the Works of Holle- 
rius, diſſuades the Uſe of ſtimulating Topics in this Diſorder, 
becauſe it is accompanied with . 4 in which Caſe _-_ 
bſtances are highly imp „It is however, a memora 
Care which Pork fr” Hollevins perform'd by Cantharides. 
They adviſed a certain Lady of Diſtinction, whoſe Face- was 
all over deform'd with burning Pimples, as if ſhe had labour'd 
under an Elephantiaſis, to apply a Veſicatory of Cantharides 
al} over her Face, by which means ſhe was afflicted with ſuch 
racking Pains, and ſeized with a Fever ſo violent, that no 
Hopes of her Life ſeem'd to be left: However, when by the 
joint Care and Skill of theſe two ſhe was reſtor'd to 
Health, the Deformity of her Face diſappear'd, and never 
created her apy Trouble for the future. "The ſame Hollerins, 
when f. akiS, of Cauſtics, affirms, that ſciatic and arthritic 
Pains, Hemicranias, and Head-achs, are often reliev'd in con 
ſequence of the Bliſters or Veſicles raiſed by Cantharides. He 
alſo tells us, that the Viſcera are purg'd, the Body entirely 
freed of recrementitious Sordes, and a large Number of old and 
obſtinate Diſorders cur'd, by means of, Cantharides. We 
muſt not forget to mention, that the Whole of this Encomium 
on Cantharides is wanting in the Chirurgical Inſtitutions of 
Hollerius, firſt publiſhed with the Works of Tagaultius, in the 
Year 1540. which Edition Geſner and Uſnbachus have fol- 
low'd. From this Circumſtance we may reaſonably ſuſpect, 
that after this Time Cantharides began to be more frequently 
uſed than before, Freind. 
From what has been ſaid we learn, firſt, 
That the internal Uſe of Cantharides is more antient than 
the external Applications of them, at leaſt that they were more 
frequently preſcrib'd in the former, than in the latter Caſe. 
condly, That theſe Inſects were uſed in Cafes where the 
Body was thought to require a great Stimulus; or where the 
Intention was to purge it. What we have above quoted from 
Dr. Freind ſufficiently ſhews, that almoſt till our own Times 
the external Uſe of Cantharides was a Piece of Practice which 
had not only its Abettors, but alſo its Enemies, as indeed all 
cacious Medicines generally have, provided they are uſed by 
Ec of Note. In our own Times theſe Inſects are uſed as 
the Baſis or principal Ingredient in Veſicatories, which are 
commonly prepar'd by * Powder of Cantharides with 
Leaven, or with a proper Plaiſter. But the Quantity of Can- 
tharides ought to be ſpecified by the Phyſician, according as 
the Caſe requires an Application more or leſs acrid. By ftimu- 
lating the Veſlcls, and reſolving the Juices, external Applica- 
tions of Cantharides certainly produce very happy Effects in all 
Diſeaſes ariſing from a ſpontaneous Glutinolity ; in the Rick- 
ets, for Inſtance, they are of ſingular Service by ſtimulating 
the languid Veſſels, and reſolving the mucous Concretions, 
Boerhaave Mater. Med. and Aphor. 1489. | 
A. s for the Effects they produce on the Skin, they are ſo ob- 
vious, that medicinal Writers ſeem to have adverted to them 
| alone, and accounted for the good Effects of Veſicatories, from 
the Evacuation of Serum occaſion'd by them. This Evacuation 
tZey will have to be produc'd by the Stimulus of the Veſica- 
tory, and the Fuſion of the Humours ; ſo that when the Skin 
is, as it were, prick'd with ſmall Needles, the Serum is pour'd 
out. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that, in conſequence of the 
Force of this Stimulus, the Humours flow more plentifully to 
the Part than at other Times : Yet we are not for this Reaſon 
to believe, as they do, that, whilſt the reſt of the Blood is 
retain'd in the Veſſels, the Serum is in a particular manner 
imbibed or attracted by the Particles of the Cantharides ; for, 
when the common Coat of the Veſſels is a little corroded, the 
Serum is diſcharg'd męrely in P on of its Thinneſs, 
whereas the Globules, which give a r lour to the Blood, 
being larger than the Pores thro? which © Serum paſſes, can- 
not be diſcharg'd. This is obvious in oſe Bliſters raiſed by 
the Fire, by which the Cuticula, which covers the Mouths 
of the Veſſels, being torn in the ſame manner as in caſe of 
Veſicatories, a Paſſage is made for the Serum. 3 
Since then Veſicatories not only excite Pain, but eliminate 
and diſc the Serum, they muſt be of ſingular Service in 
the Cure of Diſeaſes, and the Evacuation of the Serüm ma 
be look d upon as a kind of Prognoſtic ; for, unleſs it is diſ- 
charg'd, we rightly conjecture, that the Cafe will_not termi- 
nate ſo happily, as otherwiſe it might be expected to do. But 
the Virtues of Cantharides ſeem not to be confn'd within 
theſe Bounds ; for their EffeQ are ſo ſurpriſing and extenſive, 
that we cannot poſſibly account for them, unleſs we could 
comprehend the particular Manner in which they affect, not 


a 


_ tain Change on the Humours circulating thro” all the Veſſels ? 
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only the Skin, but alſo the Maſs of Blood ; for, if they only 
prov d beneficial by drawing away the Serum, the ſame Quantity 
of Serum diſ d with the Urine would produce a 
happy Effects. But tho” in almoſt all Diſeaſes as much l 
may be diſcharg d from the urinary P „as could be taken off 
the Application of a Veſicatory; yet tis obvious from Expe- 
rience, that the former Diſc in no Diſeaſe produces 'ſo 
Effects as the latter. It ſufficiently appears how great the 
irtues of Cantharides, taken internal „are, in evacuating 
Humours, removing Obſtructions, and promoting a briſk Cir- 
culation of the Blood. For this Reaſon they were uſed by 
the Antients with an Intention to provoke the Menſes, to 
cure the Dropſy, to expel the Fatus, to diſlodge Worms, 
to ſabdue the Polſon of mad Dogs, and'to the cutaneous 
Ducts in inveterate Ring- worms. It is alſo probable, that, 
when Cantharides are applied to the Skin, they penetrate far- 
ther, and put the Humours into the like Commotions; other- 
wife how could their external Application prove ſo beneficial 
in Pleurifies, Peripneumonies, Defluxions, and Convulſions ? 
How could they cure inveterate ſciatic Pains, or open Obſtruc- 
tions? How could they diſpoſe the Humours for Perſpiration, 
make the Sweat flow more eafily, and produce a { Erup- 
tion of all Kinds of Puſtules on the Skin? 
Thoſe who either negle& or overlook this internal E 
of Veſicatories, when accounting for the racking Pains and 
Exulceration of the urinary Ducts produc'd by them, are 
oblig'd to confeſs, that the Particles of the Cantharides have 
penetrated into the Maſs of Blood; and that their highly acrid 
Salts, uniting with thoſe of the Urine, a& theſe painful Tra- 
gedies. Thus the Man who obſtinately adheres to an Opinion 
implicitly taken for granted, involves himſelf in inextricable 
Difficulties, and is oblig'd to run into the moſt glaring and 
palpable Inconliftencies. | 
f in Parts ſo far remote from the Skin, as the Bladder and 
urinary Ducts, they produce ſo conſiderable Effects, what 
Reaſon have we to doubt of their exerting their Energy in 
other Parts? What ſhould hinder them from inducing a cer- 


Tis certain the Diſadvantages ſometimes attending the Appli- 
cation of Veſicatories cannot be accounted for, but by ſup- 
poſing the Cantharides to act upon the Blood in the manner 
now ſpecified. Upon this Principle we can eaſily underſtand, 
why in hectic Caſes, eſpecially accompanied > 25" colliquative 
Sweats, as alſo in bilious Conſtitutions, and thoſe conſtitution- 
ally inclin'd to feveriſh Heats, Cantharides are ſometimes 
prejudicial, and, if we may believe ſome Authors, highly 
dangerous in a Plethora, unleſs a Vein be previouſly open'd ; 
for ſince they greatly attenuate the Maſs of Blood, and acce- 
lerate its Circulation, they conſequently produce Fevers, In- 
flammations, and Deliriums ; or, as happens in hectic Caſes, 
too profuſely diflipate the Stores by Nature deſtin'd for 
the Support of Life; in flow Fevers alſo, where the Pulſe 
is weak and languid, if Veſicatories are ſucceſsfully apply'd, 
we immediately perceive it to become ſtronger, which ect 
we can by no means ſuppoſe the Detraction of a very ſmall 
Quantity of Serum capable of producing. * 
Bellini, who maintains that the whole Efficacy of Veſica- 
tories conſiſts in their ſtimulating Quality, aſſerts, that by this 
very means the Pulſe is raiſed, and render'd ſtronger. But I 
would Whether other ſtimulating Applications produce 
the ſame Effects? Whether, for Inſtance, Cauſtics, F. entanels, 
Setons, or even Veſicatories, which have not Cantharides for 
an Ingredient, are capable, by their Stimulus, not only of 
raiſing the Pulſe for a time, but alſo of reſtoring it ſo, as that 
it ſhall remain in its natural State ? Purgatives, which ſcarce 
enter the Blood-veſſels, prove a Stimulus to the Inteſtines, but 
the Pulſe is not by that means render'd in the leaſt ſtronge 
than it was before; they indeed ſomewhat accelerate the Gir- 
culation of the Blood at the Mouths of the Glands, but do, 
not appear ſo to affect the common Maſs of Humours, as to 
* any Vigour to the Pulſe. b ; 

iling Water, in like manner, and live Coals, excite both 
an Itching and Bliſters on the Skin, but yet in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to + no new Degree of Motion to the Blood. 
Since, then, ſo ſpeedy and unexpected Relief is in many Diſ- 
eales, eſpecially thoſe of the Head, afforded by Veſicatories, 
theſe ſeem to produce their Effects, not ſo much by Revul- 
ſion, Irritation, or Eyacuation, as by ſome other Quality or 
Virtue. Now, if we carefully advert to this Virtue or Energ 
exerted internally, we ſhall underſtand the wholq Nature of 
Veſicatories, and be able to judge in what manner they ma 
be moſt happily accommodated to the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
we were but careful in this Particular, we might at leaſt, re 
ceive ſome Aſſiſtance in executing a Deſign hitherto n 
by the 1 which is the 


- ying down accurate, clear, 
and infallible Rules, with reſpect to the Uſe of Vel : 
in chronical Diſorders, e 


But to return to our Subject: In acute Fevers, the ſafeſt and 
moſt ſpeedy Relief is afforded by Velicatories, which, tho 
they powerfully derive the febrile Matter fram the Brain, 


; yet 


Lives we 
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often aſſiſt and the other Diſcharges, 

— of the Sweat and Urine, at leaſt they never 
them in any Caſe or Degree whatever. Nor are we to be to 
ſcrupulous about accommodating V eficatories to the Conſti- 
tution of the Patient; for whatever his Habit of Body is, 
whether hot in conſequence of a Redundance of Hile, or a 
preternatural Attenuation of the Blood, or whatever his State 
is, if the Fever rages beyond mes ſure, the flight Inconveni- 
encies of a Veſicatory are rather to be endur'd, thah the Life 
of the Patient to be riſqu'd ; for many Caſes are of fo danger- 
ous a Nature, as that the only Hopes of Relief are placed 
in Velicatorics, Inftances of this kind occur in Gouty Pa- 
tients, when the Matter which uſed to flow to the Extremities 
of the Body, is cunvey'd to the Head, and produces a Fever. 
The good Effects of Veſicatories are — rm'd by daily Ex- 
ience in the Fee Meaſles, Scarlet and Erxyſipelatous 


— 


evers, in which Difordery, tho the Blood is preternaturall 
hot, and its Motion 100“ mueff accelerated, we neverthel 
uſe Veſicatories with Confidence and Succeſs, We are not 
therefore to liſten to thoſe who with Paglivi, in his Treatiſe 
de Veſicantibus, reje& the Uſe of Veſicatories in nervous Diſ- 
orders, in burning and continued Fevers, even tho? attended 
with Drowſineſs, and a Delirium. 

It may - juſtly be aſſerted, that more have been cut'd of 
Fevers by the Uſe of Veſicatorics, chan by any other Method 
of Cure ; and I myſelf, ſays Freind, can atteſt, that by this 
alone more have been ſav'd, than by all other Means 
„junction. Sydenham judiciouſly uſed Veſicathries for 
Cure of the Epidemical Fevers, which rag'd in the Years 
674, 1675, 1679, and 1685. But why in Fevers he 
did not uſe the ſame Method;..I am at a Loſs to underſtand, 
ſince the other Years he mentions brought in no Fevers, in 
which Veſicatories would not have been equally beneficial. 

Dr. Freind's Surprize at Sydenham's 
the Frvers here meant, would have ceaſed, if he had reflected, 
that'Sydenham's Experience had taught him a more eaſy, and not 
leſs = vp Method of ' curing them, without frequent Blifters. 
The Method of Evacuation. by Veſicatorjes has this to 
recommend it above all others, that it may be laſely uſed at all 
Times: The Effects of other Evacuations are, in violent Diſ- 

orders, ſo precarious and uncertain, that it is dangerous to at- 

tempt them, as we often experience in Veneſection. But what 

Patient is not more afraid of a Veſicatory than of Veneſection, 

tho? attended with more Danger? This Circumſtance, how- 
ever, is owing to the Cowardice of the Patient, who, 


by 


eglett of Blifters, in 


by Nature, flies from Pein, and „if poſſible, a eine 
which can ſcarce produce any Effects without exciting 
ſome Degree of it. But it would be a culpable Compaſſion in 


the Phyſician, in this Caſe, to liſten to the Suggeſtions of the 
Patient, and deſtroy his Life, for fear of exciting a ſmall, but 
ſalutary Pain in his Body. 

Many Fevers are cured by Evacuations alone, without the 
Uſe of any other Means; but ſcarce any of the more violent 
Kind can be removed, without thoſe Evacuations procured by 
Veſicatories. Freind de Feſicantibus. 

We now come to conſider their internal Uſe ; and in what 
Caſes the Antients exhibited them in this way, we have in ſome 
- meaſure ſeen, from what has been already ſaid. But whoever 
will be at the Pains to conſult the df Hippocrates before 

oted, will find, that he guarded againſt the bad Effects of 

ntharides, from their Acrimony, by preſcribing them with a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water or Wine. Valliſneri Cumment. in 
Hippacr. de Vidtu in Acutis. In what Caſes the Moderns recom- 
mend the internal Uſe of Cantharides, may be ſeen in many dif- 
ferent Authors. Baglivi informs us, That theſe Inſects, 
<< taken internally, either againſt a deſperate Iſchury, or with 
<« a View to excite Venery, or to remove a vituletit Gonor- 
«© rhoea, produce the worſt and moſt diſmal Symptoms; for, 
„ firſt, the Bladder and Urethra ate exulcetated, then the 
Liver is gradually inflamed, the Inteftines corroded, and vio- 
<< lent Pains are excited in the Hy rium; and theſe Pains 
are ſucceeded by Loſs of Reafon, and Death, unleſs the 
* * dee r or the Violence of 
their Action broken and impaired. It is highly proper for 
thoſe n to follow the Practice of Meine 0 know 
in what „upon the Authority of {ki | who 
have gone before them, they may ſafely, and without Diffi- 
dence, preſcribe Cantharides as an internal Medicine. 

voccius, then, a celebrated Phyſician in the ſixteenth Century, 
in his Medicina practica, „that whole Cantharides may 
be ſafely and ſucceſsfully exhibited internally in Dropfies, and 
all Suppreſſions of Urine ; and aſſerts, that, by the Uſe of Cat- 
tharides, he has ſeen Patients of this Kind reftored, after their 
deſpaired of. But : he lays down fome-Cautions 
with reſpect to the Uſe of this Medicine: Firſt, then, 

When the Urine is fo totally and ſtrongly ſuppreſs d, that 
the Diſorder will yield to no other Medicines, the Phyſician is, 
in this Caſe, to have recourſe to Cantharides, as the moſt pow- 
erful Remedy, ſince the Life of the Patient is immediately 


threaten'd. 
VOI. II. 


. 
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Sebdiily, The Phyſician is to have recourſe to Cartharides 
when the Urine is fuppreſs'd, not thro* any DefeR in the Blad- 
der, tor in that Cafe the Patient may be relieved by a Catheter ; 
but thro* a Fault of the Kidneys, as generally in a 

hindly, He adviſes their Exhibition in ſmall Quantities, 
and in Conjunction with other Medicines ; eſpecially ſuch as 
have a Tendency to defend the Bladder from the Injury they 
of the 


may do it. Thus, for Inſtance, 
Take one entire Spaniſh Fly, together with a 

Poder of Rue or 22 or ſome other Powder of 

a like Nature; gi 


Natu ving the Patient four or fix Ounces of 
ſome pinguious — ſuch as fat Broth made of Fowls, 


to be drank after it. 


Langius, in his Epiſtolarum Medicinalium Miſcellanea, aff 
that be had — his own — che Powder 
of torreſied Cantharides, with an Addition of Cherry-tree 
Gum, was more ſalutary, and leſs noxious, in diuretic EleQua- 
ries, when diffolved in an Apozem ſuited to the Nature of the 
Diftemper. Thomas Bartholine, for virulent Gonorrhceas, 
Suppreſſion of Urine, and the Stone, has taught us the follow- 
ing Method of prepating them ſafely, by way of Infuſion : 


Let one Scruple of Cantharides, reduced to Powder, be 
| infuſed in three or-four Ounces of Rhenib Wine, or Spirit 
of Wine: Let them ſtand in Infuſton for ſome Days; 
| then let the Liquor be filtrated thro' coarſe Paper, fo that 
none of the Subftance of the Cantharides may be mixed 
with it. Mix one Spoonful of the ſtrain'd Liquor with 
ſeven Spoonfuls either of Wine or Ale ; and of this Mix- 
ture let the Patient take one Spoonful the firſt Day, two 

the ſecond, which let him — fablequene Days. 


Many Authors have atteſted the happy Effects produced by 
this Potion, According to Etrmuiler, the happy Effects it pro- 
duces 2 to this, that the Force of the volatile cauſtic 
Salt is by the Acid of the Wine, as it may be by Vine- 
gar, by which means it is transform'd into a temperate and leſs 
corroſive Salt. Thus, at Leyden, a certain ician ſucceſſ- 
fully cured a virulent Gonorrhcea only by the Uſe of Cantha- 
rides, macerated in Rheniſb Wine; but he corrected the Infu- 
fion with ſome mild Liquor before he exhibited it, as we ate 
told in Bartholinr's Epiſtolar. Medicinal. Centuria, Cent. 4. 
Dr. Martin Lifter, in his Exercitationes Medicinales, informs 
us, — — in the Cute of a Gonorrhœg, 
—.— following Tin&ure or Eſſence, prepared with Can- 


Take of highly reQtified Spirit of Wine, half a Pound ; of 
Gum Guaiacum, half an Ounce ;. of Cantharides, one 
Dram; of Cochineal, two Ounces ; of the Juice of Hy- 
pocyſtis, two Drams ; of the Spirit of Sulphur, one Scru- 
ple : Digeſt the Whole in warm Aſhes for twelve Haprs, 
and filtrate thro" a coarſe Paper. > 


ne in the Morn- 
ing, and as many at Night, each Day. Garidellur, for 4 
Gonorrhcea, highly extols a Medicine prepared in the follow- 
ing Manner | 


ake of entite Canthatides; half a Dram; of the inſpiſſated 


© Juice of e and of the Gum or Extract of Guai- 
acum, one Dram; and of Cochineal; one Ounce: 


Let them infuſe in Baines Marie for twenty-four Hours, 
in one Pound of Spirit of Wige. Let the Lakes, when 
ſtrain'd, be kept for Uſe; The Doſe is between half an 
Ounce and an Ounce, to be taken in the Morning faſting, 
and at Bed- time, in a Draught of the Decoction of Guai- 
acum 4 iS | 


Ia ien, a Province of the Eaft-Indies, generall 
ule the n 4 


Ting mks gee Handful of the F 


- 


of St. John's-wort, 


of 2 half an Ounc#: Theſe, they boil in 
two Pints of Wine, which leaks from the Caſks. After 
this they digeſt two Drams of Cantharides in one Pint of 


Spirit of Wine. This they mix witli the Wine, and 

give a little of the Mixture internally, with a few Spoon- 
fuls of Plantain-water. Ephemerides Germanice Curioſa, 

YI Decad. 1;4. 1: ; 8 "OF 

The celebrated Wrlbofins, in a total Suppreſſion of Urine, 
when no other Remedies were of any Effect, and when the 
Patient laboured under the moſt terrible Symptoms, ſuch as a 
Delirium, a convulfive Fwitching of the Tendons, a cold 
Sweat on the Face, a hard Tumor of the Abdomen, an irre- 
golar, weak, and frequent Pulſe, upon giving à Grain of the 
RE f Powder 


—N——U— — ——2—— — 
1 * - 


' tle grumous and bloody, began 


hardy and robuſt 


Day and Night,” Proſper Alp 


E. 

Powder of Cantharides in an Emulſion, every fourth Hour, 
after the Exhibition of the third Doſe, obſerved, that Urine, a lit- 
to flow ; afterwards a pituitous 
Urinc was diſcharged 3 and laſtly, it appeared limpid, with a Dyſ- 
ury, Eccauſe the Symptoms were forthwith mitigated, he con- 
tinued the Uſe of this Medicine till the ninth Doſe, by which 
means the Patient gradually diſcharg'd a larger Quantity of Urine, 
which dt laſt was evacuated limpid, to the Quantity of ſeveral 
Pints a Day, with a Diminution of all the Symptoms: Thus, 
by little and little, the Man recovered a perfect State of Health 
by the Uſe of this Medicine alone. In obſtinate Gonorrhœas 
IWarlhofius alſo exhibited, with Succeſs, one, two, or three 
Grains of Cantharides in Subſtance, with a Dram of the Bone 
of the Scuttle-fiſh z which Medicine he continued for ſeveral 
Days, according to the Effects it produced. This Preparation 
he thought leſs troubleſonie than infuſing the Cantharides in 
Wine, according to the Directions of Bartholine, Lifter, and 
others; tho” he confeſſes, that he found the Medicine, p 

in their Manner, attended with Succeſs. Commercium Litera- 
rium, A. 1733. But Aru, in his Book of Yenereal Diſorders, 
aſſerts, that the ſmalleſt Doſe of Cantharides, exhibited inter- 


diſſolved in Eſſence of Amber, excite an inſatiable Deſire 


fourth Book de Medic. Ægyptiorum, informs us, that, in g 
me Phyſicians preſcribed to their Patients the Heads and W ings 
four tharides, reduced to Powder, a bibited in three 
Ounces — — — Medicineꝝ they affirm, the 
peccant Matter is di , either by profuſe Sweats, or 
2 — of — \ According - — theſe 
are, by Women of profligate racers, applied to the 

baſeſt of Purpoſes ; that is, . expelling the Fœtus, — it has 
arrived at Maturity. Their 
id Inchnations to Venery, may alſo be juſtly reckoned 
among the Abuſes of this Medicine. Stenzelius, in his third 
Book de Venenis, ſays, that it is well known, that Cantharid 


Venery in both Sexes. From what has been ſaid, it is obvious, 
that Cantharides, however poiſonous' a Quality they are of, 


pats a Medicine y cy ſeveral Diſeaſes : But it is no eaſy 
a fixed and ſtated Rule for the ſafe internal 


aſk to lay down 
Uſe of Cantharides, fince one Phyſician preſcribes them-entire, 
and another without the Head, Wings, and Feet, accordingly, 
as he believes, that the Corrector of that Poiſon, which is 9 


* 


in their Body, is ſituated in the Extremities or otherwiſe. 


vally, in a Gonorrhcea, is not only a precarious and unſafe,” Phyſician thinks, that they may ſafely be exhibited, when their 


but alſo a prejudicial Medicine. 
That the draſtic Force of Cantharides, by which they ſtimu- 


late the urinary Bladder, may be corrected and ſubdued by Cam- 


phire, we have already obſerved under that Article. Cockburn, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions abridged, Vol. 5. aſſerts, that 
Camphire by no means produce this Effect; but Expe- 
rience has confirmed the Falſhood of his Aſſertion; for four 


Grains and an half of Cantharides, without the Heads, Pts 2 Effects on the more ſenſible Parts, eſpecially 


and Wings, with an equal — Camphire, exhibited in 
any Conſerve, in the Form of a lus, happily, and without 
any Trouble or Pain, removed a Dyſury in a Woman, who 
laboured under a Dropſy. But, without an Addition of Cam- 
phire, alſo in obſtinate Obſtructions of the Lochia and Menſes, 
in difficult Births, and Retentions of the Secundines, very hap- 
py Effects have LAN JET by a Bolus, made up of 


J 1 
| Three Cantharides, p 3 Troches of Myrrh, half a 
Scruple; Seeds of Bi ps-weed, ſix Grains; and Rob of 
Hips, a ſufficient Quantity. Small Ale, Water-gruel, or 
any Emulſion, may be uſed-as a Vehicle. Philoſophical 
 Tranſattions abridged, Vol. 5. | 


In Hyſteric Fits, and the moſt violent Suppreſſions of Urine, 
Philippus Hocchſtetterus gave Cantharides in a Potion of the Juice 
of 7 acre with Eſſence of Cinnamon, and an Elæoſaccha- 
rum of Cardamoms. He alſo put Cantharides in a Peſſary, 
for the ſame Intentions. Velſebii Hecateftez 2. Obſ. 72. Ina 
Dropſy Konigius recommends a Powder compounded of 


Six Grains of Cantharides; of Crabs-eyes prepared, of vitri- 
olated Tartar, and Salt of Reſt-harrow, each one Scruple : 
Of this a third Part is to be exhibited for a Doſe. 


For the ſame Diſeaſe ſome order four Ounces of the Decoc- 
tion of the diuretic Roots, with an Addition of three Drams of 
Linſeed, and two Cantharides ; but the Liquor muſt be ſtrain'd 
before it is uſed. Meri Obſervat. Medic. In per Hungary, 
beyond the River Teis, the Inhabitants are often ſeized with an 
extraordinary Diſeaſe, in which their Neck ſuddenly ſwells ; 
after which a violent Heat in their Head ſucceeds, which dif- 
fuſes itſelf all over the Body. "Thoſe who do not immediately 
apply a Remedy, die within four 3 K This Diſeaſe is ſome- 
5 like the Hydrophobia. The Method of Cure they uſe is 


7 C 


They take, for one Doſe, ten Cantharides, reduced to Pow- | 


der, which, when drank off in a propergLiquor, ſome- 
times excites a profuſe Sweat, and ſometimes a plentiful 


Diſcharge of Urine, without any manner of Pain. 


This Remedy could ſcarcely be ſafely uſed in any other Na- 
tion; but the mo beyond the River Tis are of very 


ſafely take the Cantharides whole, becauſe they think their Feet 
prove an Antidote to the poiſonous Quality lodged in their Bo- 
dies, Ephemerides Germanice Curio ſæ, Decad. 1. a. 1. b. 133. 
Theſe Hungarians gather the Cantharides, for the moſt part, 
from the Aſh-tree, in the Month of May, or in the Summer, 
and preſerve them in ſtrong Vinegar, againſt the Poiſon of mad 
Animals. If a Man, a Horſe, a Cow, or a Sow, are bit by 
any mad Creature, to the Man they give one, two, three, or, 
five Cantharides; but to Animals a greater Number. 


exhibit them entire, with the Wings, Head, and Feet, in 


Brandy, or with Venice Treacle, or Bread. Thoſe who take 


two or three of theſe Cantharides, are neither afflicted with a 


9 nor a Diſcharge of bloody Urine; but the Urine is 
only diſcharged in a larger Quantity during both the whole 
s, in the laſt Chapter of his 


onſtitutions, and imagine, that they may — ſeQts are { 


deleterious Quality is corrected; and another embraces the con- 
trary Opinion. All of them claim the Teſtimony of Expe- 
rience in their Favour, which teaches, that even the external 
Application of Cantharides to the Body ſometimes excites great 
internal Diſorders ; whereas at other times no ſuch Effects are 
produced. | | 

That the external Application of Cantharides _ produces 

e Uri 

ladder, and in others only when the Quantity is too — 10 
obvious; ſince numberleſs Inſtances occur daily of Patients, 
who ſuſtain no manner of Injury by the Application of Veſica- 
tories compoſed of Cantharides. Theſe Inſects may be more 
ſafely exhibited internally, and applied externally, with proper 
Correctors, than without them; for we ſeldom obſerve them 


uſed either for internal or external Purpoſes, without an Addi- 


tion of ſome acid or oleous Subſtance, or perhaps both; and 
that theſe are Correctors of Cantharides, is ſufficiently obvious. 
If, then; any unexpected bad Effects are produced by a Medi- 
cine prepared of Cantharides, the Patient, to whom it is*xhi- 
bited, muſt either be very delicate, or the Doſe too ſtrong. 
For internal Uſe the ſafeſt way is to begin with a very | 

Doſe at firſt ; half a Grain, for Inſtance, increaſing it gradual- 


ly where the Nature of the Caſe calls for its Repetition. There 


is a Difference of Strength and Energy in theſe Inſects, accord- 
ing as they are old or recent ; for the volatile Salt they contain 
exhales and evaporates in time, for which Reaſon the recent 
muſt be the more efficacious of the two. From what has been 
ſaid *tis obvious, that great Caution is required, in order to 


render the Uſe of Cantharides ſafe; and that, on account of 


the many terrible Effects they have been obſerved to produce, 

they ought to be claſs'd aniong the Medicines not to be tam- 

per'd with, In France a Law is enacted, diſcharging Apothe- 

caries from ſelling them indiſcriminately to every one who aſks 

for them; and permitting them only to fell them to thoſe 

ra te eager with, that too for external Uſe. Pomet, 
ib. 2. 


Exhibition, in order to rouſe the 


* 


The Obſervation of ſome, that the Extremities of Cantha- | 


rides render their Operation ſomewhat milder, is not altogether 
without Foundation; fince the Hungarians, taught pe- 
rience, affirm it to be Truth. Bartholine, in Epiſtol. 2 
Cent. 4. tells us, in expreſs Words, that, in order to render 
Cantharides mild for internal Purpoſes, they are to be uſed 
entire; and that, when Bliſters are to be raiſed on the Skin, 
the Extremities, as being of a milder Nature, are to be thrown 
_— Boerhaave, in his Materia Medica, for a Veſicato 
eſcribes Cantharides without Wings, theſe being of a milder 
ature, and therefore leſs proper for Veſicatories. Hence 
Benancius, in his Declaratio Fraudum apud Pharmacepaos com- 
miſſarum, blames thoſe N e who, running into the 
r, reject the Wings of the Cantharides, contrary 
tion of the Phyſician, who intends they ſhouſd 
the Advantage of the Medicine; for theſe In- 
: ines to be ſold in the Shops without their Wings, 
their Heads, ind Feet, and after they have been impregnated 
with the Steam of boiling Vinegar, dried, and kept for two 
V. * hoo _ us Corn, of a changeable Colour, 
wi e yellow Str on their Wi and 
Bodies, are err 
| Fifteen, twenty, or thirty Drops of the Tincture of Can- 
tharides, prepared with the Lincture of Salt of Tartar, are, by 
Willis, in his PharmaceuticeRationalis, commended as an excel- 
lent diuretic Medicine. £Ettmuller directs this Tincture to be 
prepared in the following manner : | 


Take of Cantharides, half an Ounce ; Salt of Tartar, fix 


= 


be retained 


a+ 


Drams ; ſprinkle a ſufficient Quantity of Water u | 
them ; and, when reduced to the Form Gf a thin Poultice, ; 


put them in ſome moderately hot Place, continuing to 


ſprinkle / 


._ F . 
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| ſprinkle Water them, if they ſhould become 

; Vn have Rood eight or ten Days and Nights, let 
NY — — of Wine be d upon them, to extract 
the Tincture, which, for the ſake of a beautiful Colour, 
nay be tinged with the Powder of Cochineal, which are 
alſo a ies of Cantharides, and poſſeſs d of a highly 

__ diuretic Quality. A $4 
The Tincture of Cantharides, in Fuller's Pharmacopeia, is 

thus prepared: 1 1 | | 
Take Powder of Cantharides, half an Ounce ; the beſt Spi- 
rit of Nitre, one Ounce: 
then add of camphorated _ of Wine, three Ounces, 

and digeſt for ſome Days ; ards filtrate the Liquor. 


This Medicine is uſed for king Urine, for Ulcers of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, for a Gonorrhœa, and for the wandering 
ſcorbutic Gout. e Doſe is from four to twenty-two * 
twice a Day, in a Draught of the NecoQtion of Mallows, edul- 
corated with Syrup of Violets. In the Collectanas Chymica 
| Leydenſia, this Tincture is ordered to be thus prepared: 


Take of Cantharides, one Ounce ; pour upon them of the 
ſtrongeſt Spirit of Nitre, two Ounces : Digeſt for twenty- 
four Hours. Thus the Cantharides will be diſſolv'd, and 
the Spirit acquire a reddiſh Colour. To this Tincture add 
ſix Ounces of Spirit of Wine; digeſt together; and the 
longer the Digeſtion is continued, ſo much the better; for 
a ſtated Time cannot — EI Then let the Liquor 
Fc filtrated, and kept for Uſe. | 


This Medicine is lithontriptic and nephritic, cures a Gonor- 
rhœa, and is of Service in the Gout, the Rheumatiſm, and the 
Jaundice. The Doſe is from two to twenty Drops at moſt, 
twice a Day. Tf an antinephritic Powder is deſired of this Solu- 
tion made with the Spirit of Wine, we are to proceed in the 
following manner : 

We are to add to this Solution two Parts of common Water; 

and afterwards to drop into the filtrated Solution a ſufficient 
uantity of the Oil of Tartar per Deliguium, till the 
rveſcence ceaſes. Thus there will be precipitated to 

the Bottom of the Veſſel a Powder of a yellowiſh-red Co- 
lour, which is to be ſeparated from the Liquor, edulco- 
rated, and afterwards dried in the Shade. Doſe of 


this Medicine is from one Grain to four. If the remain- 


ing Liquor, when ſeparated from the Salt, is evaporated 
till only a third. of -it remains, it will yield C of a 


highly antinephritic Quality ; the Doſe of which is from 


two to twelve - N 


The Tincture of Cantharides, in the Edinburgb Diſpenſa- 

tory, is prepared thus: ' 

Take of Cantharides, two Drams ; of rectiſied Spirit of 
Wine, half a Pound : . Days in a very gen- 
tle Heat; then pour of the ftrained Tincture upon 
one Ounce of fam of Capivi; of Gum Guai- 

| acutfi, half, an Ounce; and of Cochifical, half a Dram: 
Digeſt in a Sand-heat for four or five Days; ftrain the 
Tincture, and add to it of Camphire, two Drams; and 
of diſtilled Oil of Juniper, one Dram. | | 


This ſeems to be a Remedy againſt a Gonorrhcea ; and 

fiſteen or a few more of it may be exhibited for a Doſe, 

in a proper Vehicle. * 

In the London Diſpenſatory the Tincture of Cantharides is 

Take of Rhubarb, three Drams; of Gum Guaiacum, a 
Dram and an half; of Gum Lac, one Dram; of gounded 
Cantharides, two Drams ; and of Cochineal, - half a 


Dram: Infuſe in a Pound and half of reQtified Spirit of 


But Wedelius obſerves, that common, Spirit of Wine is more 
proper for extracting the Virtues lodg'd in the Salts of Cantha- 
rides, than that which is rectified. It is alſo to be obſerv'd, 
that Cantharides ag, be more conveniently preſcrib'd by their 
Number than their Weight, 


aſgy or them ſcarce weigh a e. ; 
| Magiſtery of Cantharides is the Powder of theſe Inſects 
diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, and 
Oil of Tartar per Deliguium. Thi ine is poſſeſſed of a 
diuretic Quality, according to Ludovicus, in his Pharmacopœia; 
but, according to Ettmuller,. the diuretic Virtue is rather de- 
ſtroy'd by the Precipitation. Langius informs us, that theſe In- 
- ſets are by ſome uſed, in order to ſecure the Fruit of their Or- 
cChards from being ſtolen. A little of the groſs Powder of Can- 
tharides is put upon Apples, Plums, Figs, or Peaches; that grow 
on the loweſt Parts of rees. 


I 


Digeſt for twenty-four Hours; 


Phyſician, and an Empiric | This, therefore, as well as a 
Veſt Remadies, will ſor eyer continue a Secret in the Hands of 
the Learned, notwithſtanding its — —5 is in the Know- 


ſince they are io very light, that | pincy's Diſpenſatery.” - 


ipitated by an Addition of 


theſe are ſtblen and 


= n =” 
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Thieves, they ny puniſh*d for the 
Theft, by an intolerable Heat of Urine, a Stillicidium : $9 
that by this Medicine Thieves 'are more effectuallv baniſh'd 
— and diſcover d, than by Priapus the God of the 
Lampſaceni. - But it is a monſtrous Abuſe of this Medicine, 


= 


9 


when poor People, of a fraudulent Turn, raiſe Blitters on them- 
"ſelves 


with it, in order to move Compaſſion, and extort an 
Almas, which the charitable and well - diſpoſed Part of Mankind 
think their counterfeit Miſery deſerves. Rieger. 


Tze Eſſence or Tincture of Cantharides, directed in Qnincy's | 


tory, is thus prepared: \ 


Put four —— —— - mm into a Cucurbit, and 
pour upon „ by alittle at a time, of Spirit of Nitre, 
twelve Ounces, and let them ftan& in Digeſtion twelve 
Hours ; then with a Glaſs Spoon or 

| black Scum from the Surface of the Spirit, which caſt away; 
pour 3 upon them of tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, 
one Pound: Mix them well by ſhaking, and place them 


in a Sand Furnace ; lute on a Head and a Receiber ; 


kindle the Fire, which gradually increaſe to the ſecond 
Degree; and in that Heat draw off a Pound and an half of 
Spirit, which keep for Uſe. 
To that which remains in the Cucurbit, put, by a little at a 
time, ſo much Nitre as will ſatiate its Acidity, which 
may be known by the Ebullition ceaſing ; then put. that 
Mixture into a or Marble Mortar ; put to it of 
Camphire, one Ounce, and grind- them till they are well 
incorporated, and return them again into the Cucurbit ;- 
rince out the Mortar with ſome Spirit of Wine, which 
was drawn off from them, and into the Body, with 
the remaining Part of the Spirit of Wine ; ſhake them well, 
and ſet them into a digeſtive Heat; make the Cucurbit a 
Circulatory ; lute the Joint cloſe, and let them ſtand in 
that Heat eight or ten . 2 them well every 
Day; then let it cool, ſtand to ſettle ; pour off the 
Tincture into a clean Cucurbit; and in a very gentle 
Heat draw off one half or more of the Spirit, which again 
put upon the Mixture, to extract more I incture ; and 
when that Spirit is again ting'd, draw off two Thirds 
which put the third time to extract more Tincture, and 
diſtil as before, fill putting the Tincture remaining after 
Diſtillation of the Spirit to the firſt Tincture. Then take 
of Ambergriſe, one Dram; Muſk, half a Dram; white 
Sugar-candy, two Drams: Grind them well together, 
with a little of the Spirit laſt drawn off; pour them into a 
Matraſs, and to them put four Ounces of the aforeſaid 


Spirit ; cloſe the Matraſs well, and ſet it to digeſt for four 


or five Days more; then put it to the Tincture of Can- 
tharides, (alſo in a Matraſs) and let them circulate 
ther four or five Days more; 


Bottle, which keep well ſtopt 


The Materials muſt be put together, ſo as to prevent the 
Fume's being offenſive in every Part of the Proceſs. This may 
be pronounced a moſt excellent Medicine, in many Caſes, 
where we have not its Succedaneum, nor any thing tending that 


way. It is a moſt ſtimulating Cordial, and cannot fail to ex- 


cite to conjugal Intercourſes, where a Conſtitution, by any 


Misfortune, has fallen into a Coldneſs or Indifference that“! 


way ; for (if the Expreſſion may be allow'd) where there is 
Fuel,* it will infallibly kindle it. Satyrion, and all of that 
Tribe, are not to be compar'd to it. 
where floughy and cold Humours have 'd the Reins and 
Genital Parts, and thereby occaſioned other Miſchiefs, beſides 


an Inability to Coition, this Medicine is of mighty Service, 
and will anſwer where the molt efficacious Balſams and U- 
tines fail. It may be given from ten to an hundred Drops, 


mo Glaſs of Canary, or any other Liquor which a Patient 

like better. But notwithſtanding theſe Commendations of this 
Medicine, which indeed cannot be greater than it deſerves, yet 
none but the truly Skilful muſt dare to meddle with it; for, by 
an injudicious Adminiſtration, it may occaſion Stranguries, 


Eroſions, Excoriations, and even Convulſions : Such is the 


Difference of an efficacious Medicine in the Hands of a 22 


e and Power of every Perſon. 
muſt not diſmiſs the Subject of Cantharides without taki 
ſome Notice of a memorable Hi relative to theſe Inſects, 


In the Year 1693- Dr. Groenevelt was cited before the Preſi- 
dent and Cenſors of the College of Phyſicians, on account of 


reſcribing Cantharides in Subſtance to a Woman in Southwark, 
— whom he vindicated his Practice; but a few Years after, 
upon ſome trifling Quarrel betwixt one of the Cenſors at that Time 
and the Doctor, he was 


ſors; and after ſome Proceedings not al ö 
Dr. complains, he was taken up by a Warrant, ſignu d by * 


tula take off the 


then pour it into a clean dry 
for Uſe. I 


many Caſes alſo, 


the 


again ſummon d before Sir Thomas Mil- 
lington, Preſident ; Dr. Burwell, Torlefſe, Daws, and Gill, Cen- 
together juſtifiable, as the 


* 
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dent and Cenſors, and committed to Newgate for bad Practice. 
The Doctor had the good Fortune: to be acquitted upom a Point 
of Law, which determines that bad Practiſe muſt be accom- 
panicd with a bad Intention, in order to make it criminal. 
And, indeed, if it was otherwiſe, no one could practiſe Phyſic 


without being in — r of incurring the Cenſure of 
the — —_ was infallit, which, in the preſent frail 


State of human Nature, I believe very'few pretend to be ; and 
even Infallibility would be a ver — Guard againſt Ma+ 
lice, Envy, and the intereſted Views of open Enemies, or 
treacherous Friends. . l ch] 

This Atfair ruinid the Doctor to ſuch a Degree, that it is ſaid 
he was buried at the Expence of the Pariſh ; but I cannot aſſert 
that this laſt Particular is true. Ruin'd, however, he was, 


with this ſingular Advantage accruing to Phyſic from his-Perſe- 
cution, that the Reputation of Cantharides in Subſtance, as an 


Internal Remedy, was eftabliſh'd by it, inſomuch that all Fhy- 


ſicians, w inacy or ill Will did not hinder them, came 
— to the Practice of exhibiting them. The Diſtem- 
rs i which Dr. Groenevelt principally recommends them are 


| Icers.of the Bladder, Gravel, or mucous Obſtructions in the 
urinary Paſſages, Suppreſſion of Urine, and Dropſy; particu- 


larly in Women. 


lis Manner of preſcribing them was uſually 
thus: ee | | 


| Take of Cantharides dry'd and powler'd, twelve Grains ; 


Camphire, diffoly'd with Oil of ſweet Almonds, fifteen 
Grains: Of this make two Boles ; one of which is to be 
taken three Hours after the firſt; Evacuations ſuited to the 
Caſe being premiſed. pes hi . notre 


1 ni 

At Night let half a Scruple of Marthew's. Pills, willr eight 
Grains of Camphire, be taken by way of oric. Mean 
time let the Patient drink copiouſly Emulſions, Broths, Milk, 
or emollient Decoctions, with or without Gum Arabic. The 
Phyſician alone who has an Opportunity of obſerving the parti- 
cular Circumſtances of the Caſe, and the Effects of the-Reme- 
dies taken, is able to determine how long all, or any of | theſe 
Medicines ought to be continued, 5 N 

It muſt, however, be conſeſsd, that Cantharides ought not 
to be given in this manner, without the utmoſt Prudence and 


Caution ; becauſe, otherwiſe, they may prove highly per- J. 


nicious. f 
CANTHl, ardei. The Cavities at the Extremities of the 
Eyelids, commonly called the Corners of the Eye; the greater 
of. them, or the t Canthus, is next to the Noſe ; the leſſer 
or little —— lies towards the Temple. Rufus Epbeſius, 
Lib. 1. Cap. 4. | 
. CANTIANUS PULVIS. A cardiac Powder, which goes 
by the Name of The Counteſs of Kent's Powder. See the Pre- 
ſcription. of it under CANCER. - eh 012 
ANTION, Ain, in Myrepſus, Autidot. 35. and 94. is 
an Epithet of edxxag, or 74x y «ger, Saceharum, f Lurker fignify- 
ing in Conjunction with it Sugar- candy. This is doubtleſs his 
Meaning, fays Fuchſiut, becauſe all the Latin Copies tranſlate 
it Saccharum Candi. He obſerves alſo, that the Word is cor- 
ruptly written #«#]cor for xdrd'roy, and that Myrepſus curtails the 
Word in Imitation of the Latins, who read Candi inftead of 
Candidum. 120 1 
CAN TRICE S. Singing- women. Thoſe Wömen who are 
Singers or Dangers, according to Aetius, from Rufus and 
Ajpaſia, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 4. Cap. 51. have no menſtrual Pur- 
gations, becauſe whatever i rfluous in them is confumed by 
their too violent Exerciſe.  * | 1 
CANTUM, CANTIUM, ,, air. A Word in Uſe 
among the Greeks of the middle Ages, who had degenerated 
from the antient Purſty of their „to ſignify angulous, 
and apply d to cryſtallized Sugars. This Vander Linden endea- 
vours to prove out of wr ve and Meurſuus's Gloſſary, and 
criticizes on thoſe who write Saccharum Caudum, when it ſhould 
be written, as he ſays, Cantum, or Cantizm. Caſtellas. ' 
- CANUM C A, Dog-cherries. A Species of Pericly- 
menum,. the ſame as Aylo/leum. Sec PERICLYMENUM, | 
. CANUTUM,' CANNUTUM.' A Reed or Cane. R 
> CUSANUM. - Several 


CANZ R CARNIT, CANN 
kinds/of N lande. 


CAO OA Brafilienfibus, Marcgrav,  Pomifera Brafili-- 


enſis, Fructu , Semimnibus ſungulis duplici Pellicule 
— It is alſo ſpelt Coapoiba. _ Bron: 

A Tree growing-in''Bra/il, of che Height and of a 
Beech. Its Bark is of an intermix'd with Brown, 
like water'd Stuffs. The Leaves are ſolid and oblong, the Pe- 


dicles of which being broken, yield à 'milky Liquor. The 
Flowers ſtand each on its Pedicie, and are as y 5s Roſe, and 


conſiſt of white Leaves like thoſe of Roſes, with fine red Un 
aud, in the Place-of an Umbilicus, have a yellow 4 


dale, of the Bigneſs of à Pea, which yield a Refin as clear aw. and eſpecially that of the Noſtrils. 


Turpentine, glutinous and yellow, but of an unpleaſant Smell. 
The Fruit is ſeated in a Capſule much like an Acorn; and be- 
ing cut lengthwiſe before it is ripe, ſhews many Rows of Sced 


2 


„bene 
af the Size and Shape of Apj Every Seed is incloſed 


w_ —— 2 urrounded with another of the Co- 
ermilionm. Pulp of the Fruit is yellow, and yields 
a yellow Juice. The Bark, tho' thick, is eaſi med from 
the Wood, which is brittle,” and contains a Pith which is eaſily 
extracted, and leaves the Wood hollow like a Tube. X 
There is another ies of this Tree, which has 
with oblong carinated Leaves, like thoſe of the Mureci, not 
downy. Th Fruit is round, and of the Ste of a Tennis- ball ; 
when ripe, green on the Outſide, but red within, and Full of 
ſmall Grains like a Fig, dry, taſteleſs, and eaten by ſome, but 
not valued. I find no Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to theſe Trees. 
8 Is. GLANS o hen. 
. A, COAVA. A Drink, the as Corr ER. 
= 5 3 7 7 habe bot 
AOUP.- A Tree in the Iſland of Maragrian, in America 
with Leaves. like an Apple-tree, but OSS the Flowers red- 
mix'd with yellow. A 


Alembicus, which ſee. Others by Capella underſtand the ſame 
as Cupella, which ſee. Rieger. Fig N 
SAPER, Offic. Schrad., 5. 275. Mer:. Pin. 166. Aldrov. 
de Quad. Biſul. 619, Chalt. Exer. 9. Johnſt. de Quad. 46. 
Geſn. de Quad. 265. Schw. de A 98. Capra domeſtica, 
Raii . 77: + THE.GOAT: .. ; <-.,.- W 
| The Blood, the Marrow, the Suet, the Milk, the Whey, 
the Stones in the Stomach, the Dung, the Uzine, the Bladder, 


e Skin, and the Gall of the Goat are all uſed 


in Medicine; Wy ' 
The Blood is accounted alexipharmac, deobſtruent, proper 

in Ny teries, and calculated for reſolving coagulated Blood, 
nd diſſolv ing the Stone, Dale from Schrod. "_ 
The He-goat's Blood, and eſpecially, if we believe Van Hel- 


mont, that which is taken from his Teſticles, being wall in the 


Sun, is good againſt Poiſon, for provoking Sweat, Urine, and 


the Catamenia; and is . in a Pleuriſy. The Doſe is from 


twenty Grains to two Drams. Lemery on Foods. 

' The Marrow of the Goat is more acrid and dry, and conſe- 
quently more efficacious, than that of other Animals. Dale 
rom hrod. 1 | . ? % 
The Fat and Marrow of the He-goat are of a ſoftening, 
diflolving, and qualifying Nature, and are alfo reputed to 
good for ſtrengthening the Nerves. Lemery on Foods. 

Goats Suet is a powerful Diſcutient, relieves thoſe afflicted 
with arthritic Pains, removes Stranguries, and allays hæmor- 
rhoidal Pans. 1 | 

— Goats Milk is of a nutritive ard -dbſtergent Quality, and 
eſteemꝰ d proper for hectie and phthiſical Patients, and ſuch as 
are conſumptive or emaciated. a | $7. 

Goats Whey is preferable to that obtained from the Milk of 
any other Animal, as it is aperient, abftergent, attenuating, and 


laxative ; and for that Reaſon it is frequently uſed in Infuſions 


for -PRIBinS Melancholy.. 

The Stones found in the Stomachs and Gall-bladders of Goats 
are faid to be poſſeſs d of a reſolvent and diaphoretic Quality. 
See BR ZOAR, Dal ” . 

We ſometimes meet with ſmall Stones in the Gall of a Goat, 
which, are very like the true Bezoar-ſtone. - They are good 
againſt Poiſon, and promote Sweat. Lemery.on Foods. 

Goats Dung is of a heating, drying, abſtergent, digerent, 
aperient,” and acrid Nature ; for which Reaſon it-is principally 
uſed. in hard 'Tumors of the Spleen and other Parts, Swellings of 


the parotid Glands, Buboes, and for conſolidating deſperate 
. When calcined, 
it makes à fine Powder, proper in all Caſes where the Uſe of 


Ulcers, as alſo in Dropſies, and ſciatic Pains. 
Detergents is indicated, ſuch as Alopecia and Ring- worms. 
Internally it is properly exhibited in Diſorders of the Spleen, 
aundice, Obſtructions of the Menſes, and other Diſeaſes of a 
ike Nature. Dale from Schrod. © | 5 
Goats Dung contains much volatile and ſharp Salt, which 

makes it to be of a diſſolving, deterſive, drying, and digeſti 
Nature, fit to remove Obſtructions of the Bowels; 2 (an 
for the Stone, if inwardly taken. They alſo apply it outwardly 
for diflolving cold Tumors, and oer Biene | 
uſed for attenuating the Humours. Lemery on Foods. 
*. tn Cooney above that of all other Animals 

olving one, and promoting a Diſcharge of Urine; 
S Ton bn 

The urinary Bladder of a Goat dry'd and reduc'd - 
der is faid'to'be a Medicine of peculiar TR 
2 of Urine. | r 
Omentum of a- Goat, apply'd hot, allays a 

turdulent Motions of de Spirits, tor: which, Realon it b ber, 

ly-uſed in Colic Pains and a Mania. 


Skin of a Goat reliayes Diarrhœas, ſtops Hzmorrhages, 


_ The Gall of a Goat is faid to ) U 42 . 
from Schu d. A eB * 
« ; They 


e Fruit is not unhke an Orange in 
| and Tafte, and full of Kernels. Raii Hit. Plant. 1693. 
-APELLA.. A chymical Veſſel the ſame as Capitellum, or 


wherein it is 


Efficacy in an Inconti- 


Spirits, for which Reaſon it is very 


Wy 


= 


mix the Gall of a Goat with Bread, the Whites of 
Eggs, and Oil of Laurel; and thus tis looked upon to be good 
for a Quotidian Ague, if apply'd by way of Cataplaſm to the 
Navel. Lemery on Fadi. See CAPRA. ] 

CAPET US, z«T«]&+, a Pit, Ditch, or Trench, in Hip- 
focrates, de Articulis, ſigniſies thoſe Holes or Niches which are 
cut in the Bathron or Scamnum, (a Machine for reſtoring Luxa- 
tions) for the Strengthening and better ment of the 
Axes. Hippocrates directs theſe Capeti, or Niches, to be 
made in the lower Part of the Scamnum, at Intervals of four 
Fingers Breadth, three Fingers Breadth in Depth, and as many 
wide. Thus Galen, on this Place; with whom agree Erotian 
and Pautus fgineta. Foefius, Gorrevs. 5 

CAPHORA, CAPHURA. The fame as Campnona. 

CAPICAGTIN GA, aliis Jacarecatinga, Acori Species. 
Piſon. ? $ 

A Species of Acorus growing in the - Indies, much like the 
European in the Shape of the Root and Leaves, tho* not ſo large 
but is as much ſuperior to it in Virtue, as exceeded by it in Size, 
eſpecially t, which is hot and dry, and of a grateful 
bitteriſh and aromatic Taſte. Taken alone, or mixed with other 
things, it is not onl-an effectual Inciſive of cold peceant Hu- 
mours, but is ſucceſsfully uſed as an Antidote againſt Poiſon 
received inwardly both by Natives and Foreigners. It does not 
always grow in watery like the Iris, but thrives in other 
Places of a flat Situation, and glebous Soil. 

. CAPILACTEUM, «pgiya\s. See APHROGALA. _ 

CAPILLAMENTA, Capillaments, in Botany, ſignify, 
firſt, thoſe lender fort of Filaments which ſpring up within 
Leaves of a Flower, and are more uſually called Stamina, 
whence a capillaceous Flower is the ſame as a famineous ; and, 
ſecondly, by Capillamenta are meant thoſe lender Parts or Fila- 
ments Rich reſemble Hairs, and are produced from V egetables ; 
as, for Inſtance, from Seeds, Columel. R. R. I. 4. c. 11. and 
Roots, Pallad. R. R. J. 11. c. 12. Rieger. | 

CAPILLAMENTUM, | iH, T6#Xpd71o, properly 
ſignifies any hairy or villous Integument belonging to Animals, 
as 7]igoue is put for the pennous or feathery Integument of 
Birds; in this Senſe Capillamentum is the ſame as Capillitium. 
See the preceding Word. 

CAPILLAR „ Nn, Terxoud ng, is applied in 
to any thing that reſembles Hair, — to the ſi and 
extreme Parts of the Veins and ies; it is alſo an Epithet 
of Diſtinction for ſuch ſorts of Plants, as, according to Ray, 
have no main Stalks, but bear their Seed on the back Side of 
their Leaves, and are called Capillares, he ſays, becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed to remedy all belonging to the Capillus 
(Hair); or they are called Capillary, becauſe they grow cloſe 
to the Ground, as the Hair grows to the Head. 

Capillares Vermiculi with ſome ſignify thoſe ſmall Worms in 
Infants, which are otherwiſe called Crines, Crinedones, and 
Dracunculi, Caſtellus. | 

CAPILLATIO. A. Capillary Fracture of the Cranium. 
See Trxicnismos, 

CAPILLITIUM. Properly the ſame with Capillamentum 
(ſee before); but is ſometimes uſed for TxIicHlass, which fee. 

CAPILLORUM DEFLUVIUM. The fame as ALo- 
PECIA, ; 

CAPILLUS ſignifies properly the Hair of the Head, but is 
alſo uſed to ſignify any ſort of Bair in general. Caſtellus. 

* CAPILLUS, che Hair, in Rulandus, is called Lays 

EBIS. \ | 
Ide Hairs are obſerved by the Microſcope to be hollow, and 
furniſhed with a Multitude of Veſſels ; and, however they appear 
to us to be ſimple and equal, the Microſcope ſhews them to be 
knotted like ſome ſorts of Graſs, and to ſend but Branches at 
the Joints. Their Cavity has been otherwiſe proved by the 
Diſtemper called the Plica Palanica, in which the Blood itſelf 
has drop'd through the Hairs. But I have never ſeen this Caſe, 

t from other runs externally | 
- Root of Hair to the Extremi 5 8 | 

As for the Branching of the Hair, 'tis pretty viſible at the 
Extremities with a Microſcope ; for it is very apt to ſplit (as 
the Hair-cutters call it) eſpecially if it be worn long, and kept 
dry. This Diviſion of the Extremity (which, to the naked 
Eye, ſeems to conſiſt but of two or three Hairs) by the Micro- 

appears to be a Bruſh of Hair, % 
ch of theſe Hairs has a little bulbous or oval Root in theSkin, 
which ſometimes adheres to it ſo as tobe plucked away with it. 

They are commonly reputed an Excrement, and to 
be nouriſhed by ſuch; bit, whatever the Matter of their Nouriſh- 
ment is, it ſeems to be more ſimple than the other Humours of 
our Bodies. For long after Death, when all the other Parts 
and Humours are putrefied and corrupted, the Hair will vege- 
tate and increaſe, which it to do ſo long as any Moiſture 


remains in the Part. Drake's Anatomy. 
Thoſe that have by Nature ſoft, thin, and ſhort Hair, which, 
; ws _ Difficulty 
OL. | 


» reccives or retains a Buckle, and thoſe 


Silver Scales, mixed with a little Blue. 


CAP 


ibo readily run into Baldneſs, or Shedding of the Flair, towards 

the Spring, are certainly of a looſe, flabby, and relaxed State of 

— vn the Hair — be onl * the oy 
gthened outwards, har z at t 

to be of the ſame Kind and Nature with — — con- 

fiſt of a great many leſſer Filaments, contained in a common 


Membrane, and are ſolid, tranſparent, and elaſtic : And as the 


Hairs are in Strength, Bulk, and Elaſticity, ſo 
Fibres of the = z and thoſe whoſe Hair ſh 
lank, or refuſes Buckle, if it does not happen to them aſter re- 
covering from an acute Diſtemper, ought to take care they fall 
not into nervous Diſorders, which anointing their Hair with 
ſweet Oils, or waſhing their Hands with y-water, will 
ſcatce prevent. 

Other things being equal, thoſe of the faireſt, cleareſt, and 
brighteſt coloured Hair, are of the looſeſt and weakeſt State of 
Fibres and Nerves, not only becauſe the faireſt and lighteſt is 
the moſt rare, tranſparent, and fi „but becauſe Bodies of 
the lighteſt Parts conſiſt of Parts of a weaker Union, which 
adhere with leſs Force, and conſequently are leſs elaſtic, firm, 
and ſpringy, than thoſe of the darker, and more e Colours, 
We y obſerve, that People of fine 
eſpecially if ſo after they are come to Maturity, are of weak, 
tender, and delicate Conſtitutions: And thoſe who deal in 
making artificial Covers for the Men or Women, find that ſuch 
Hair will never, with any Credit to them, ſerve theſe Pur- 
poſes, and ſeldom 


Engliſh Malady. 
2 CANADENSIS. The ſame a3 ADIANTHUM 


rally the 
„turns thin, 


CANADENSE. 
CAPILLUS VENERIS. See Apranfnum, 
CAPIPLENIUM. A barbarous Word, uſed by ſome for 
a Catarrh. Baglivi makes uſe of it to ſignify that continual 
Heavineſs, or Diſorder in the Head, whi Greeks Called 
nag a. Carebaria. 


CAPISTRATIO. The ſame as Pm1Mos1s, which ſee. 

CAPISTRUM, ee, eite, ande, beſides its common Sig- 
nification, a Bridle, is a Name for ſome ſorts of Chirurgical 

uſed about the Head. Caſlellus. 

CAPISTRUM Ari. Borax. Rulandus. | | 

CAPITA, Heads in Plants, are either thoſe Receptacles of 
the Seeds, which by their globous Figure repreſent a 3 as 
the Heads of Poppy, for Inſtance ; or elſe are the ſame as 
Bulbi, Bulbs. 

CAPITALIA. The ſame as Cermatica, which ſee. 


CAPITATA Plante are Plants whoſe Seeds, with their 


Down, being included in a ſquamous Calyx, are conglobated 
into 2 roundith Figure reſembling a Head. Raii Hift. Plant. 
CAPITELLUM, ys tory Lexicon, is Water ; 
in Libavius, and ſome 0 uthors, it ſignifies a Lixivium ; 
it is alſo taken for an Alembic. Gaftellus, Rieger. 
CAPITILUVIUM. A Bath or Lotion for the Head. 


Rieger. | 

CAPITIS DOLOR. See CerHALALGta. 

CAPITIS VENA. See Vena CegPHALICA. 

CAPITO. The Surname of Artemidorus the Phyſician, 
who publiſhed the Works of Hippocrates, and is often men- 
tioned by Galen. | | 

_ TO TED A 2 — lives — 
the and in Riv t has a great „ large, beauti 
white Eyes, a thick Snout, a lovg Body, covered with ſ 

t wei 
Pounds when at its full Bigneſs, lives upon ſmall Fiſhes and In- 
ſects, and is very good to eat. | 

It is thought to be proper for purifying the Blood, and to 
provoke Urine. des Drogues. | 

CAPITULUM. The botanic Signification of Capitulum, 
or Capitellum, is given under the Article Bor any ; in Chy- 

iſtry they are ſame as ALEMBICUs, for which ſee that 
Article; in Anatomy they ſignify a ſmaller Proceſs or Protu- 
berance of a Bone, received by another | 

CAPIVARD, in Portugueſe, ſignifies a Water-dog, which 
is deſcribed to be an amphibious Animal,” with a Body like a 
Hog, and Head like a Hare, and without a Tail. It 1 
itſelf almoſt continually on its Poſteriors, like an Ape. It is 
found in Brazil. It lives alf the Day in the Sea, and at Night 
comes on Shore to ravage the Gardens, and root up the Trees. 
Its Fleſh is wholſome Food. Lemery des 3 

CAPNELAUM, ria, in Galen, Lil. 2. C. M. S. I. 


is a Reſin which flows ſpontaneouſly ; of which he ſays thera 
— / hey call ic 3 | 


<< is Plenty in Lacedemon; in Cilicia t 
«c lation, [from au,, Smoke, and #aaw, Oil] ſmoaky 
« Ou.” And in Lib. 3. C. M. S. G. he ſays, that in Lace- 
demon, and ſome other Places — call theſe forts of Retins 
TgaJeppuTe, the firſt Product. It ſeems to be called Capne- 
laion, ſays Foefius, from the Smoak it gives when placed nigh 
the Fire, or becauſe it is more liquid than all other liquid Reſins, 


as well as and thinner, and conſequently combs neater the 
Nature of Oil. | L 
L | Cap- 


. 


white Hair, 


honeſtly employ it for that End. Cheyne's | 


about two 


* 


| , na7vias, from xaTvis, Smoak ; a ſort of Jaſper, 
of Mar peer Actius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 36. 
Alſo a kind of Vine — Pl Likes and _— black 
Hs HJ1S ani. « Ss Ts © 0 
bn = rn is an Epithet of 12 of Oil, 
repared of ſeveral ſorts of _ and Oil, by kindling the 
ces, and ſuffumigating the Oil. | A | 
CAPNITIS, za7virs. Sce CADMIA. | 


CAPNOIDES, rde, (from xamvis, Fumaria, Fumi- 


tory, and es, a * — on account of its Likeneſs to 
itory) Podded Fumitor7). N 

—_ Daves and whole Face of this Plant reſemble F umitory ; 
but the Style of the Flower becomes a long taper Pod, which 
contains manyfound ſhining Seeds. Miller's Dictionary. 

CAPNOKCHIS, {ndian bulbous-rooted Fumitory. 

his has the whole Face of Fumitory : The Root is ſome- 
times tuberoùs, ſometimes ſcaly, and at other times bulbous. 
Ihe Flower conſiſts of two Leaves, is of an anomalous Figure, 
and hangs downward. The Pods are like thoſe of Shepherd's- 

uch. » Tdem. 'S = 
F-CAPNORCHIS Americana, Boerh. Ind. American bulbous- 
rooted Fumitory. The Flowers of this Plant are ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Fumitory. dem. 


I I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to the three foregoing 


A CAPNOS, namic. The ſame as F UMARIA, which ſee. 


- CAPO, Capus, Gallus Spado, Gallus Eviratus, and the 
"A>exTeuar txTouias of the Greeks, are ſo many different Names 
for. that Animal we call a Capon, or caſtrated Cock, The 
Deſign of performing this Operation is to tame and deſtroy the 
Luſt of the Animal, to render him a fit Leader for the other 
Poultry, but principally to put his Fleſh in a Capacity of be- 
coming more fat and nouriſhing than it was before. Martial 
xeckons their Fleſh one of thoſe delicate Foods ſought after by 
Gluttons and Epicures. But tho* the Fleſh of the Capon is al- 
lowed to be highly nutritive, and to generate a large Quantity 
of laudable Blood, et ſome celebrated Authors, among whom 
is Joannes Crato, a Man of great Judgment and Learning, have 
forbid the Uſe of them, eſpecially to gouty Patients, becauſe 
they obſerved, that this Fowl was itſelf ſubject to arthritic Diſ- 
orders ; as if thoſe who cat the Feet of Capons ſhould, for 
that Reaſon, be afflicted with the Gout, or as if, when eaten, 
their Quality was not altered by the concoctive Powers of the 
- wan 1 — are not therefore to be condemned, becauſe 
they are ſometimes ſeized with the Gout, fince that Diſorder is 
in them produced by a Defluxion of Humours, and an Imbecil- 
lity of the Parts which receive them, which Accidents Can 
never be produced in our Bodies by eating their Fleſh. But if 
it ſhould happen, that any one ſhould, by eating the Fleſh of 
this Fowl, be afflicted with the Gout, this is rather — 
theſe Capons being fed, in Cages by the Poulterers; by which 
means their Fleſh is rendered moiſt and recrementitious, and 


_ conſequently fit for — and increaſing Obſtructions in 


the Body. For this very Reaſon Galen condemns all Fowls fed 
by the Poulterers. It may juſtly be aſked, whence it hs, 
that a Capon, which is a Eunuch, and free from Venereal In- 
elinations, ſhould be ſubje& to the Gout ; ſince, according to 
the twenty eighth Aphoriſm of the ſixth Book of Hippocrates, 
Runuchs are nat afflicted with the Gout ; and that a Cock, 
which is highly ſalacious, ſhould not in the leaſt be ſubject to 
that Diſorder | Scaliger, in his Exoterice Exercitationes, 
anſwers this Queſtion, by ſaying, that Capons are ſCized with 
the Gout, becauſe their Heat is ſmall, and their Appetite great; 
whereas in Cocks the Heat is great, and the Appetite little. 
The Heat, ſays he, of the Capon is ſmall, in conſequence 
of his 1 deſtroyed by Caſtration. Hence, by the 
Voracity and Weakneſs of the Heat, many ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours are ted in the Body of the Capon, which falling to 
the Feet, theſe more ignoble Parts, which are weak in confe- 
uence of their cold and exſanguious Nature, produce a Gout, 

n the contrary, as a Cock eats more ſparingly, and abounds 
in natural Heat, his Body muſt be free from Crudities, and 
ſupgffluous Humours, and yy not ſubject to the 
Gout, And tho? it may be obj here, thata Cock weakens 
bis Feet by exceſſive Venery, and fo . for the Re- 
ception of foreign Matter, yet we may r, from Galen, 
that the bare Weakneſs of the Feet is not ſufficient for the Ge- 


neration of the Gout, but there is required alſo an Influx of the 


mours into thoſe Parts, without which a Gout can never be 
rmed. But there can be no Influx without an antecedent 
oacervation, which can never happen whilſt the Heat is of 
ſufficient Strength to digeſt the Food, and to confume or expel 
Superfluities z and if the Animal be moderate in Eating, and 
be frequently exerciſed. This being the Caſe with reſpect to 
Cocks, it & no wonder that they are-free from the Gout, "tho? 
frequent in the.Uſe of Venery. Sebizins de Aliment. Facult. 
'The antient 'Phyſicians ſcarce ever mention Capons, but uni- 
verſally agree in pronouncing all Alimente, if caſtrated in 
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Seaſon, to be the beſt in their kind for Food. Cuſtellanus de 
E —— And it is now the univerſal Opinion, that the 
| Capons, eſpecially cram'd and young, is not only 
ſavoury, but eaſy of Digeſtion, and bighty 2 On 
theſe Accounts it is not only preſcribed as a Reitorative to Per- 
ſons on their Recovery from Sickneſs, being variouſly prepared, 
as roaſted or boiled, and eſpecially ſeaſoned with Lemons or 
Oranges; but Jelly-broths made of the ſame are recommended 
in chronical Diſtempers as a Strengthener, and are thought to 
be of excellent Service, particularly in a Hectic Fever and 
Phthifis. The way of Preparation irtyheſe Caſes is thus: 


They bruiſe the Capon, Bones and all; and then incloſing it 

in a Pot, witha little Cinnamon and Salt, clap it into a 
Copper Veſſel full of boiling Water; and when it has 

boiled a ſufficient- Time, take it out, and ſerve it up to 
the Sick as a Strengthener. | 5 


Some, for Oſtentation, or out of Ignorance, add Gold 
Coins, eſpecially thoſe of Hungary, in the Boiling. P. Her- 
manni' Boecler Gynoſura Mat. Med. Tom. 2. 

As it is Labour loſt to ſearch after nouriſhing Virtues in 
diſtilled Waters, ſo it is a ridiculous Piece of Vanity to 
Nutriment from the nauſeous diſtilled Water of the minced 
Fleſh of a Capon. -Boerhaave's Chymiftry, Vol. 2. Where- 
fore thofe Capon- waters, which are compounded with an Ad- 
dition of Powders which yield forth their Virtues in the Diſtil- 
lation, would have the ſame Virtues, were there nothing of a 
Capon uſed in the Proceſs ; ſo that the Apothecary does no In- 


jury neither to his Patient, nor the Reputation of the Phyſician 


who adviſed ſuch Capon-water, if he turns the Bird out of the 
Diſtiller's Laboratory into his Kitchin to be dreſſed: Hence we 
may form a Judgment of the Aqua Caponis Quercetani, which 
is diſtilled from a Capon with Arotnatics and Wine, and is re- 
commended for recruiting the Strength, and abating continued 
Fevers. Quercetani Pharmacopeia. Mynſicht's Aqua Caponis 
is ſtil} a leſs elegant Compoſition, ſince it has fewer Aromatics, 
with an Addition of mucilaginous and refrigerating Subſtances, 
which, in Diſtillation, yeild none of their Virtues, not to 
mention the Species Diamargatiti frigidi, in the room of which 

wercetan ordered prepared Coral, equally il} calculated for 
Diſtillation. Afynficht's Theſaurus. The Aqua Caponis, in 
the Diſpenſatorium Brand icum, and the Pharmacopeid 
Auguſtana, is prepared of the Broth of a Capon, with the 
diſtilled Waters of Borrage and Bugloſs, and an Addition of the 
Four cordial Flowers, and Cinnamon. This Water is recom- 
mended as an Analeptic. But Zwelfer, in his Animadverſiones 
ad Pharmac. Auguſt. has juſtly obſerved, that «© Conſumptive 
«*« Patients, and ſuch as are extenuated by chronical Diſorders, 
„might be more effectually recruited by the Exhibition of 
«*« Capon-broth, mixed with the beft -Cinnamon-water, and 
other Cordials, without Diſtillation, than by the Water 
e diſtilled from a Capon, which is poſſeſſed of none, or at 
<< leaſt a very ſmall reſtorative Virtue.” In Lemery's Phar- 
macop. the Proportion of theſe Species for Diſtillation is, indeed, 
fomewhat varied, and an Addition of Crams of Bread made: 
But the Water does not ſeem to derive any Excellence from 
that, or to be rendered leſs ſubje& to Zwweſſer's Cenſure. The 
Fat of the Capon, when recent, and not raticid, is proper 
both for internal and external Purpoſes, where pinguious, 
emollient, and lenitive Subſtances are indicated. Some arthri- 
tic Patients make a Cock or Cupon lie in Bed at their Feet, 
with an Intention, by that means, to communicate the Diſor- 
der to the Animal. Boecler, wi Mat, Med. They 
may poſſibly be of Service in this „by cheriſhing the Part 
affected with their Heat. Whether Beans, macerated in Ca- 
pons Blood: before they are ſown, are, by that means, ren- 
dered Proof againſt the - Tnjuries of Herbs that have an Anti- 
pathy to them, as the Antients thought, according to Palladins 
R. R. L. 12. Tit. 1. is a Point we leave t6 be determined by 


2 Rieger... 
CapOLLIN Mexicandrum Hernandez, Jeu Ceraſus dulcis 
It is a Tree of a moderate Bigneſs, with Leaves like thoſe of 
an Almond, or our Country Cherry-tree.” The Flowers hang 
down in Bunches, which are ſucceeded by Fruit, which re- 
ſembles our Cherries in Shape, Colour, Bigneſs, Stones, and 
Kernels; and are alſo ſomewhat acid and aſtringent, when 
* but ſweet, and very grateful to the Taſte, when ripe. 
t bloſſoms in the - , and — Fruit all the Summer. It 
ires a temperate Climate, and grows in Gardens and Fields 

in Its as well ſpontaneouſſy, as by Cultivation. 
The" Juice of the young Buds mollifie the I ongue when 
hed with Heat, the Decoction of the Bark being expos'd 

to the Sun fifteen Days, and the Weight of a Dram of it, 
taken, cures the. Dyſen The Powder helps Inflamma- 
tions.” In a time of Dearth they make Rread and Drink f 


he - 


the Fruit ; but it affords an Aliment inclining to Melancholy ; 
and the frequent Uſe of it cauſes a Ranknefs of Breath, and 
makes the Teeth black, which, however, may be remedied by 
Dentifrices. There are three Species of this Tree, which differ 
only in Fruit 3. for the Xitoma Capellin bears à Fruit about the 
Bigneſs of a Damaſcen Plum, the —_— one ſomewhat 
leſs, and the Tolacapellin the leaſt ; but all of them hanging in 
Cluſters. Rais Hift. Plant. 


CAPOTES. The ſame as Cydonia excticay, C. B. which 
ſee. Rait Index. "x e 
CAPPARIS, Offic. K4TTees, Dioſcotidis. Capparis ro- 


tundiore folis, Ger. 748. Emac. 597, Capparis ſpineſa, folio 
retundo, Park. Theat. 1023.  Raii Hiſt. 2. 1629. is 
ſpinoſa, fructu minore, folio rotunds, C. B. Pin. Jonſ. 
Dena. 274. Tourn. Inſt. 261. Elem. Bot. 228. h. Ind. 


A. 2.71. Capparis ſpindſa, J. B. 2. 63. Chab. 110. CA- 
ERS. ; 


This is a Buſh, having many running trailing Branches, full 
of ſharp crooked Thorns, growing at the Joints, with the 
Leaves, which are ſet in an alternate Order on the Branches, 
about an Inch long, and as much broad, a little pointed at the 
Ends, on ſhort Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers grow among theſe, 

n pretty long Stalks} conſiſting of four red Leaves, full of 
Qt Apices in the Middle; and are ſucceeded 1 
ruit, containing a great Number of ſmall Se 

The Caper Buſh grows in the Southern Parts of France, and 
in Italy, in ſandy and ſtony Places. | | 

Pliny, in the fifteenth Chapter of the twentieth Book of his 
Natural Hiſtory, delivers the Sentiments of the Antients, with 
reſpect to the Uſe of this Plant, in the following Words: 
„ *Tis reported, that thoſe who eat it daily are in ho Danger 
of being ſeiz d with the Palſy, or Pains of the Spleen. Its 
Root, when bruiſed, removes the white Leproſy, if the 
Patient is rubb'd with it in the Heat of the Sun. Two 
Drams of the Bark of its Root, drank in Wine, make a 
Medicine beneficial to ſplenetic Patients, provided they abſ- 
tain from the Uſe of Baths. Tis alſo reported, that, by 
the Bark of the Root, the whole may be dif 
by Urine and Stool, in the Space of thirty-five Days. It is 
drank in Pains of the Loins, and Palſies. A DecoQtion of 
its triturated Seeds in Vinegat, or its Roots chew'd, relieve 
the Tooth-ach. A ion of its Seeds, in Oil, is inſtil'd 

into the Ear, for Pains of that Part. Its recent Leaves and 
% Root, made up with Honey, cure phagedenic Ulcers ; and 
<< the Root, when boil'd in Water, diſcuſſes ſtrumous Swell- 
<< ings, cures a Parotis, and expels Worms: It alſo removes 
«© Diſorders of the Liver. It is alſo uſed againſt ſcald Heads, 
<< with Vinegar and Honey. A Decoction of it, in Vinegar, 
| << cures Exulcerations of the Mouth; but it is agreed 1 
.<< Authors, that it is prejudicial to the Stomach.” To 

Account of Pliny's, we ſhall add that given by 
the 204th Chapter of his ſecond. Book. The Trunk and 
<< Fruit are pickled for Food. They produce Commotions in 
<< the Belly, are prejudicial to the Stomach, and create Thirſt; 
<< however, agree better with zue Stomach when boiled, 
than when crude. Two Drams of the Fruit, drank in Wine 
<< for forty Days ſucceffively,, confume the Spleen, and occa- 
ſion a Diſcharge of Urine, and bloody Excrements. It is 
«© drank with Advantage in ſciatic Pains, Palſies, Ruptures of 
<< the muſcular Parts, and Convulſions. It alſo provokes the 
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„% Menſes, and purges the Head. A Decoction of its Seeds, 
in Vi „ telicves the Tooth-ach, if the Mouth is waſh'd 
<c- therewith. e dried Bark of the Root is beneficial in the 


< ſame Caſe, and deterges all old ſordid and callous'Ulcers: It 
is uſed, in Conjunction with Barley-meal, for ahointing thoſe 
„ho labour under Diſorders of the Spleen.” /-4 15 ano 
in his third Book de Morbis, recommends the Bark of theCaper- 
tree Root, mix'd with proper abſtergent Potions, as a Medicine 
adapted to promote the Expectoration of Matter in peripneu- 
monic Patients. According to Simeon Setbi, s are 
<< pofleſs'd of different Qualities ; ſuch as Bitterneſs, by which 
66 a e, cleanſe, and incide; Acridneſs, 75 which 
<< they heat, diſlipate, and attenuate; and Acidity, 2 
they inſpiſſate, and prove aſtringent: For this Reaſon they 
are beneficial in Hardneſſes of the Spleen, whether they ate 
<< eaten, or applied, by way of Plaiſter, with Vinegar or Oxy- 
„ mel. provoke the Menſ&;<and allay the Tooth- ach 
when boiled either in Wine or Vinegar. Bark is the 
<< moſt efficacious Part of the Plant: The Trunk and Fruit 
are leſs powerful in their Operation. They ſoften ſcrophu- 
„ lous Tumors, and their Juice kills Worms ingender d in the 
Ears. Capers, pickled with Vinegar, open Obſtructions of 

e the Liver and Spleen. By a Quality peculiar to themſelves, 
„ they are beneſicial in Diſorders of the Spleen, and ſciatic 
« Pains ; but are hurtfal to the Bladder and Kidneys. From 
. what has been ſaid, tis obvious that the Antients were ac- 


. quainted with the aperient Nature of its Root, and alſo of its 


corroborating Quality, in conſequence of its Aſtrin But 
it is carrying the thing too far, 50 aſſert that its is ſo 
great as © conſume and carry the whole Spleen out of the 


3 


to Venice from Alexandria, tho 


— 7 In conſequence of its Bitterneſs, it ſeems well calcu- 
to deſtroy Worms. Beſides, that it is ſo prejudicial to 
the Stomach, the Kidneys, and the Bladder; does not appear 
from the Capers in Uſe among the Moderns ; for what Paulus 
Egineta ſays of them, Lib. 1: Cop. 74. feems rather to be 
true. Ihe Caper, fays he, procures an Appetite, opens the 
«« Paſſages of the Liver and Spleen, and ſubdues Phlegm; but 
<< it is to be uſed before Meals, with Oxymel, or wich Oil and 


<< Vinegar.” _ The Author here mean the green Flowers, 
pickled — they blow, and which are commonly ſold in the 
Oil-ſhops. They gather the full-grown Buds of the Flowers 
be ore they blow, and leave them ſpread in à Shade for three, 
four, or fve Hours, till they begin to grow flaccid, in order to 
ent their Opening. "Then they put them in a Veſlel, add 
inegar to them, cover the Veſſel with a Board, and let them 
remain in that State for eight Days: Ihen, taking them out of 
the Veſſel, they ſqueeze them gently ; and, adding freſh Vine- 
iro. — "= in that * tor eight Days more. 
i ration repeat a third time, gently prefling the 
Capers, and adding freſh Vinegar.  'This A — put 
into a Caſk with Vinegar ; to which ſome add Salt. 

'The leaſt are by thought the beſt, and thoſe brou 
from Genoa are generally preferr'd to the other Kinds, But 
Pomet and Savury aſſert, that they are rarely imported into the 
Northern Countries from any other Part than France, under 
ſuch Names as may beſt pleaſe the Purchaſers. Thoſe brought 
larger than the Italian Capers, 
are eſteemed the belt of all others ; and, according to Hoffman 
de Medicamentis Officinalibus, Lib. 2. C. 47. the largeſt are the 
beſt, as being the moſt entire. Their auſtere bitteriſh Taſte 
ſufficiently convinces us of their aſtringent and corroborating 
Virtues; and, if we conſider the Qualities they derive from 
the Vinegar and Salt, we may eaſily conceive, that are of 
a reſolvent and inciding Nature: Fot this Reaſon they are 
recommended as Pickles with Food, in order to five n a 
languid Appetite ; and are principally beneficial to thoſe whoſe 
Stomachs a with groſs pituitous Humours, who have weak 
Stomachs, and want a due Appetite, | They are alſo good for 
Obſtructions of the Viſcera, eſpecially thoſe of the Spleen, for 
the Palfy, and Convulſions ariſing from a Superfluity of peccant 
Humours. are alſo highly recommended in long and 
chronical Fevers. Preſp. Alpin. Hift. Nat. 

Laurmtius Joubert; in the Plague, recommends them ſea- 
ſon'd with Salt, gently boil'd in Water, and eaten with Vine- 
gar; for, ſays. he, they excite an Appetite, and open Ob- 
5 ſtructions, if there are any in the Body.“ For this Reaſon 
they ought not only to be allow'd in ed ent Caſes, but alſo 
recommended, becauſe 2 reſiſt Putrefaction. Benivenius ds 
abditis Morborum Cauſis, Cap. 105. informs us, that he cured 
a Patient, labouring under Diſorders of the Spleen, only by the 
Uſe of Capers, o ing him to drink Forge- water for a Yer ; 
after he had been harraſs d with his Diſtemper for ſeven Years, 
conſulted many Phyſicians, and tried many Remedies, to no 
Purpoſe. * $5 Externally, ſays Ettmuller, the Pickle of Capers 
is applied to the Side, under the Left Hypochondrium, with 
Linen Cloths, or a Spunge, for diſcufling Swellings of the 


„ Spleen, If, to this, Muſtard - ſeed is added, that the Vinegar 
„% may be impregnated with its volatile Salt, it is an excellent 
Remedy in Diſorders of the Spleen.“ In ſome Places of 


Holland and Germany the Buds of the Flowers of the Cyti/-- 
8 Scoparia vulgaris, flore Iuteo, pickled in Vinegar and 

ate ſubſtituted in the room of Capers ; nor are they leſs 
agreeable to the Palate, or leſs proper for exciting a languid 
Appetite, opening Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and 
killing Worms. an, according to Kimigius, affirms, 
that the round Buds of the Caliha Paliſtris may be very pro- 
perly ſubſtituted in the room of "Capers, The Root of the 
Caper-tree is one of the Five lefler opening Roots. But, in a 
particular manner, the Bark of the Root, brought from Egypt 
and Apulia, dried in ſmall Tubes like the G but 


innamon, 


ſhorter, and rough, thick, of a cineritious Colour, and of an 
auſtere bitteriſh Taſte, is celebrated for its aperient and ſub- 
aſtri Virtues; for which Reaſon it is claſs'd among the 


Splenetic Medicines, and uſed in Decoctions for Diſorders of 
the Spleen. This Bark is alſo uſed in Splenetic Plaiſters, accord- 
ing to Bauhine. Buyrus took Caper-roots, and boiled them, in 
Ales Milk, to a Conſumption of the third Part of the Milk, 
with which he anointed the Hairs of the Head over Night, 
which, when comb'd, become black by that means. Simple 
Oil of - Capers, obtain'd by boiling the Bark of the Root ig 
Olive-oil, is, by Eumullor, recommended for external Uſe in 
Diſorders of the Spleen, The Method of uſing it is to znoint 
the Left Hypochondrium with it. The Empla/irum de Cicuta, 

uſed in Tumors of the Spleen; is ſometimes moiſten'd 
with this Oil: But in its room the Oil of Amber may be ſub- 


ſtituted, 'as being of a more penetrating Nature. In ſome Diſ- 


ies there is an Oleum Capparum Compo ſitum, prepared of 


the Bark of the Root, with an Addition of ſome apericnt Pow- 


der, ſprinkled with Vinegar, and boil'd in Oil of Olives. Some 


alſo add Wine. Jam Du Bois de Methode miſtend. Remed. 


7 


tepic. 
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topic. In the Pharmacoperia Pariſienſu the Vinegar is omitted, 
| — in its room, Capers pickled with Vinegar, and White- 
wine, are ſubſtituted. It is an antient Cuſtom, tho” we know 
not the Author of it, to anoint the Hypochondria of Peopl 
afflicted with hypochondriac Diſorders and Inflations, with 
of Capers, which is poſleſs'd of an attenuating and gently cor- 
roborating Quality. Schulzii Prælectionet de Viribus Madica- 
mentorum. In Lemery's Pharmacop. this Oil has more In 
dients than it- is commonly prepared with ; but the Com 
may poſſibly not have a great deal added to its Efficacy by 
means. Zwelſer, in the Pharmacop. Regia, in order to render 
the Compoſition more effectual, to the other Aperients adds Sal 
Ammoniac, Tobacco, Camphire, and diſtil'd Oil of Gum Am- 
moniac ; and thinks, that, in order to heighten the Virtues of 
the Medicine, the diſtil'd Oils of Soot and Tobacco may be 
added. The Trechiſci de 792 of Maſus, are prepared of 
the Bark of the Root, and ſeveral aperient Pow triturated 
very fine, and made up with Gum Ammoniac diſſolved in Vine- 
gar. Meſue recommends this Pr ion for removing Hard- 
neſſes, and diſpelling Flatulencies of the _ He orders a 
Dram and an half of it to be given for a Doſe, with Wine, in 
which Caper-tree Root, the Bark of the Aſh, the Bark of Wil- 
lows, and that of the Tamariſk, or the Points of its Branches, 
have been boiled, Upon which Jacobus Sylvius obſerves, that 
the Wi low bark is ll. calculated for anſwering the Intention, 
becauſe it is aſtringent. Miſue de Re medica. e Extrattum 
Capparum, in the 9 Hafnienſe, is pr of the 
Roots and common Water, with an Addition of little or no 
Spirit of Wine. | FEW 
 _CAPRA ALPINA, Offc. Capra Alpina frve Rubicapra, 
Schrod. 5. 276. Rupicapra, Bellon. Obſ. Ed. Cluf. 57. Jonſ. 
de Quad. 32. Geſn, de Quad. 292. Charlt. Exer. Raii 
Synop. A. 78. Dorcas five Rupicapra, Aldrov. de Biſul. 
725. THE CHAMOIS, or GEMS. 

ke is frequently met with _ the Alps belonging to Swit- 
zerland, and the Country of the Gr:/ons, being a fort of wild 
Goat, in Shape and Size reſembling the tame one, with ſhort 
Horns, the Extremities of which are hook'd. 28 

The Parts uſed in Medicine are the Blood, Fat, Liver, Gall, 
Dung, and the Stone found in his Stomach, call'd Zgagropila, 
and Bezoar Germanicum. See AGAGROPILA, and BEZOAR. 


The freſh Blood is a Cure for the Vertigo ; the 1 


gre- 
tion 
that 


for the Phthiſis, and Exulceration of the Lungs ; iver 
ſtops a Looſeneſs ; the Gall clears the Eye of an Albugs, and 
helps a NyQalops (an Aﬀettion of the Eyes, which canſes the 
Patient not to ſee in the Night, the ſome take the Mord in a con- 
trary Senſe. NycTALoPs) ; the Dung waſtes and expels 
the Stone: And the AEgagropila, or Bezoar, beſides its Virtues 
in almoſt all manner of malignant Diſcaſes, is thought to pro- 
cure an eaſy Delivery. Dale. 

CAPREOLARIS, bn Hederarius Anfrattus, xiarad dc, i- 
neut, is the Connection of ſpermatic Veins and Arteries, 
which deſcend to the Teſticles, not by a ſtrait P , but 
winding and twiſting about in manner of the Tendrils of a Vine 
or Ivy, Galen de Semine, Lib. 1. Cap. 12. 

The other Names for-it are Vaſa preparantia, Corpus vari- 
coſum, Vr and pyramidale. Caftellus. 

* OLATA, Bryeniæ nigræ folio Braſilienſis tricocca, 
rgg 


It creeps and twines about other Plants: The Leaves ſtand 
on Pedicles two, three, or four Fingers Breadth in Length, and 
are ſhaped like a. Heart. Ihe Flowers grow on Pedicles two 
or three 8 in Length, which, in the upper Part, 
are branched into four or five Diviſions, each bearing a Flower. 
The Flowers reſemble thoſe of the Smilax, are white, but 
mix'd with a faint Purple on the outer Half. 

In the midſt of the Flower ſtands up a white purpliſh Sta- 
men, and on its interior Circle is a lively Repreſentation of a 
Star with five Rays, as tho' impreſs'd, and of a white Colour 
like the Flower itſelf. The Flowers are ſucceeded by a dark 
colour'd, roundiſh, triquetrous Body, divided into three 
ſules, in each of which is a brown of the Shape and Size 
of an ordinary Pea, unequally cut. The Flower is without 
Smell, and the Plant inſipid. Rai Hift. Plant. 

CAPREOL US, or CLAVICULA, in Botany, is that 
long ſmooth Production in Plants which is like a String, and 
grows out of the Stalk. It conſiſts of rough Veſicles, and 

undles of ſmall Fibres, of an elegant and orderly Contexture, 
and is the Inſtrument with which ſome Plants of weak Stalks 
are furniſh'd, that they may not creep on the Ground, but 
uſe it to lay hold of, and by that means twine themſelves about 
the neighbouring Plants. Jarre, R. R. l. 1. c. 31. deſeribi 
the Capreolus of a Vine, ſays, it is a little curled Fenda 
which, in order to lay hold of the neighbouring Vines, creeps 
along, ad capiendum Locum, as it were, to chuſe a Place; 
whence it is called Capreg/ns a capiends. Wonderful is the 
Nature of the eolus produced by the Vitis Canadenfis quin- 
queſolia Tournefortti, whoſe extreme Part ends in a Cotyledon, 
conſiſting of a Multitude of Papillæ, from whence iſſues a Re- 
fin, which ſerves as a Glue to faſten the Vine to the Wall. 
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, the Capreelut is hot only afiftant to 


t ſerves inſtead of a Root; whence 
ſuch mann Rieger. a 


In ſome Plants, as in 
the Plant in climbing, 


Carzzorus, in Anatomy, is the Helix, or exterior Com- 
paſs of the Ear, ſo call'd becauſe of its Tortuoſity. Caſtellns. 
CAPREOLUS, in dgy,'is an Animal thus diſtinguiſh'd. 
Gapreolus, Offic. + 5. 278. Schw. de Quad. 78. 
Mer. Pin. 166. Caprea Plinii, Jonſ. de - 54+. Cupred 
Plinni, Capreplus, Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 738. Nu Synop. 
A. 89. * e Capreolus, Geſn. de Quad. 206. Dorcas, 
colus, t. Exer. 12, THE ROE;BUCK. 

t is found in Scotland. The Parts uſed in Medicine are the 
Rennet, Liver, Gall, and : The Rennet is good for a 
Diarrhoea and Dyſentery ; the Liver is ſuppoſed to ſharpen the 
. and an Hæmorrhage, eſpecially at the Noſtrils; the 

UI clears the Face of Spots, the Eyes of Albugines, Films, 
or other Deſects, helps the Ringing in the Ears, and mitigates 
the Tooth-ach : The Dung cures the yellow Jaundice. le, 
from Schroder. | | 46 

CAPRICALCA, Tenflon. A Kind of wild Gooſe, or 
Bird, a little bigger than a Raven, of a black or leaden Colour, 
but croſs d over the Neck, Breaſt, and Belly, with broad ob- 
ſcure Stripes, Its Tail is very ſhort and black. It makes a 
Noiſe in flying, lives in Fens, and is excellent Food. 5 
2 Fat is emollient, and very reſolvent. Laprry des 

guet. 6. N 

CAPRICERVA. A Name for two different Species of 
Animals in the Eaft and W:ft- Indies, whence two Kinds of 


| Bezoar are taken. It is ſo called from its reſembling partly a 


Goat, and partly a Stag. See BzzoAR. 

CAPRICORNUS, Lead. Rulandus. | 
_ CAPRIFICUS, Offic. Ger. 1327. Emac. 1510. Aldrov. 
Dendr. 432. Park. Theat. 149 _ Z. 134. Hicus ſylveftris 
Diaſcori * K. 457: ii Hiſt. 2. 1 Bs 2 
veſtris aprificus, Joni. Dendr. 47. THE 
EHE. pr 47+ 7 

It grows in Greece, and other warm Countries. The Fruit 
is uſed in Medicine, and agrees in Virtues with that of the 
Garden Fig-tree. See Ficvs, 

CAPRIFOLIUM, 2 Matriſylva, Offic. Mont. 
Ind. 39. Caprifolium, Ind. Med. 26. Caprifolium Germani- 
cum, Tourn. Inſt, 608. Elem. Bot. 480. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
226. Raii Synop. 3. 458. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 1 Periclyme- 
num, Ger. 743. Emac. 891. Merc. Bot. 1. 5. Phyt. Brit. 
1 Mer. Pin. 92. Periclymenum vulgare Germanicum, Rupp, 

lor. Jen. Periclymenum non perfoliatum Germanicum, C B. 
Pin. 302. Periclymenum non perfeliatum, J. B. 2. 104. Peri- 
2 froe ifolium vulgare, Park. Theat. 1460. Raii 

iſt. 2. 1490. Chmenum, Periclymenum, _ Chab. 
ug. EYSUCKLE, or WOOD-B ; KV 
iS Trunk or Body of this Tree or Buſh is ſeldom much 
thicker than the Wriſt, ſhooting out long, twining, lender 
Stalks, which twiſt about any thing they meet with ; the Leaves 
grow together at the Joint, of a 1 round Form, pointed at 
the End, of a 1 Colour: The Flowers are made of 
ſeveral long ſlender Tubes ſet together, open at- Top, with 
broad Lips, turn'd back with ſeveral Stamina in the Middle, of 
a pale-red Colour, and of a moſt pleaſant grateful Scent, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall round red Berries. It grows every-where in 
the Hedges, ape 7 Part of oy Ts. 

The Leaves, which are the only Part uſed, are ſometimes 
put into 8 eo —— — others affirm, 
are not ſo proper t 9 reaſon of their great 
Heat. Some commend a Decor of them for a — 
Aſthma, and to open Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen. 
The Oil, made by Infuſion of the Flowers, is accounted heal- 

, and for the Cramp, and Conxulſions of 
$0 tg 7 3 IE: 
ts Leaves are inſipid, ic, ſtink like a -kennel, and 
ive a faint-red Colour. — — Paper: Tie Ress _ it a 
+ Their Bark is acrid, ſaltiſp, ſtyptic, and ſtinking: 
Its Salt reſembles Sal Ammoniac, but is united with ſome ferid 
Oil and Earth. The Decoction of Honeyſuckle Leaves is vul- 
and deterſive, good for Diſeaſes of the Throat, and 
The bruiſed Leaves cute Diſcaſes of the 
Skin: The diſtil'd Water of the Flowers aſſwages *Inflamma- 
tions of the Eyes, and ſtrengthens Women in Labour. Three 
Ounces of it are given to drink, mix'd with one Ounce of 
Orange-flower Water. Rondeletius, on theſe Occaſions, pre- 
* Water of Honeyſuckle, with Lavender feed. Aa- 
tyn's To ort. / . 
ULGA. A Species of Viper, n 
tO AMON 
ren. erephilus call'd a fort of 
irregular and unequal Pulſe, when the Motion of the Artery is, 
as it were, diſturb d and interrupted ; but is ſoon renew'd with 
ns Le god Vehemence, after the manner of Goats, 
in their Leaping, to make a double Motion. Galen. 
SOOT es. thy: 7. 0 
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CAP 
CASA, 2d a, (ald, Disſeorid.. Lib. 3. Cap. 26.) in 
general ſignifies a Receptacle for Books, Cloaths, Eatables, or 
any Portables ; in Rulandus and obnſon, it means ſomething 
whoſe Bottom is a Contexure of Iron Wire. u 

CAPSELLA. A Name in Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 20. 

for” Echus, that is Echium, or Vipers Bugloſs. 
 CAPSICUM, Piper Indicum, Offic. Capficum _ 
Elem. Bot. 127. Capficum filiquis longis propendentibus, upp: 
Flor. Jen. 37. ns * fe h. Ind. ** 2. 68. 
Capſicum longiori 1quis, - 292; Emac. - 
cum majus — atins, oblen is quis, THE MOST ORDI- 
NARY GUINEA PEPPER WITH LONG HUSKS. 
Park. Theat: 355. Piper Indicum vulgatiſſimum, C. B. Pin. 
102. Raii Hiſf. 1. 676. Piper, © Capſicum, Chab. 2979, Pi- 


per Calecuticum, five Capſicum * 2 J. B. 2. 943. Solanum 


| Capſicum diftum vulgatiſſimum, Hort. Lugd. Bat. 574. Sola- 
num urens Capſicum dictum, fue Piper Indicum vn * 
Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 528. Piper Indicum, filigud flaud vel aured, 
Comm. Flor. Kal, 215. ik, Pie 21 0, * 109. 
_ Duiya, froe Piper Braſilienſe, Piſ. 225. Quiya Braſilienſibus, 
* 1 — Lids Chilli, Bont. 131. Chr "a Piper ſiliguo- 
ſum Mexicanum, Hern. 135. GU NEA PEPPER. 
The Stalks of Guinea Pepper grow to be about a Foot and 
a half high, thick and angular, on which are ſet es of a 
full green Colour, in Shape like the Leaves of Nigh but 
longer and narrower. The Flowers grow ſingle, at the Divi- 
fion of the Stalks, of one Leaf divided into five Parts, white 
and Star-faſhion, with a yellow Umbo in the middle, bigger 
than Nightſhade- flowers. After theſe are fallen, come long, 
round, taper Pods, of a Colour at firſt, but, when ripe, 
*of a lively, ſhining Red, like, poliſh'd Coral, in which are con- 
tain'd a great many flat, round, yellow Seeds. This Fruit is 
of a hot, fiery, biting Taſte, hotter than the ſtrongeſt Pep- 


2 is ſown every Year in Gardens, and flowers in Auguft, 
producing its red Pods towards the latter End of September and 
October, periſhing with the firſt Froſts. 

Guinea Pepper is more uſed as a Sauce, and in Pickle, than 
in Phyſic, being frequently put into Fiſh- Sauce, or into any 
thing that is flatulent and windy being order'd divers ways, 
either green or ripe, pickled or rubb'd to Powder with Salt. 
A Decoction of it, with Peny-royal, is commended by ſome 
to expel a dead Child, The Skins boiled, and uſed as a 
——_— help the Tooth-ach. A Cataplaſm of the Seeds 

powder'd, and mixed with Honey, apply'd to the Throat, is 
4 ſor the Qinſey. It is not much uſed. Miller's Bot. 


Sars. A. properly a Box, or any R 
kind, in Botany, is the ſeminal Veſſel, or Repoſitory, in 
which are incloſed one or mòte Seeds, ſuch as you ſee in ſi- 
— — or Pod- bearing Plants, whoſe Pods, from the Number 

their Capſules or 
and ſo on. Rieger. | 

CAPSULA CORDIS is the ſame as PerIcarDIUM, 
which ſee. Blancard. ö | 

CAPSULA COMMUNTI, Gl:i/omi, is a Production of 
the Peritonæum, including the Vena Porta and biliary Duct 
in the Liver. Blancard. | | | 

CAPSULE ATRABILARLE,  Glandule ſuprarenales, 
Renes ſuccenturiati, are glandulous Bodies lying on the upper 
Part of the Kidneys. See Renes SUCCENTURIATI. - 

CAPSULA SEMINALES are the extreme Parts of the 
Vaſa deferentia, which have their Cavities dilated in manner 
of Capſules. Their Uſe is to tranſmit the Semen from the 
Teles to the 7 N ſeminales. Blancard. 

CAPSULATE Pods [from 
ſhort Seed-veſſels of Plants. Miller's Dictionary. 

CAPSULATED, is incloſed in any thing as a Walnut is 
in its green Huſk, Miller's Dictionary. 

CAPULUM, from x47], to bend; a Contorſion of the 
Eyelids, or other Parts. Blancard. e 
_ CAPUR. The ſame as CamrHora. 

CAPUS. The fame as Caro. | 
_ CAPUT, in Botany, imports the Head of a Plant, See 
Carr, and CariTATA. | 
-- CAPUT GALLINACEUM. The ſame as OxoBzv- 
CcHIs, which ſee. 
= HE. MONACHI. A Name for the Tazaxacum, 
hic 5 
_CAPUT MORTUUM, called otherwiſe Terra Mortua, 
or Terra damnata,' in 2 „ imports the dry Fœces left 
in a Veſſel, after the Moi has been diſtilled from it. 

CAPUT. The Head. "i | 

The Antients divided the Body into three great Cavities, 
which they term*d Bellies, and into four Extremities. Th 
called the Head the upper Belly, the Thorax the middle 
Belly, and the Abdomen the lower Belly. The Neck was 
by ſome joined to the Head, by others, to the Thorax. 

1 © 24) natural and plai Diviſion of the Body is in- 
to 5 * Neck, Thorax, Abdomen, Arms, and . 

Vor. 5 


—— 


os 


— 


of that 


, are called Unicapſylar, Bicapſular, 


/a, a Cheſt] are the little 


* duftion on each Side, 


CAP 


The Hesd view'd on the Outſide is divided into the hairy 


and Face. 


the Offa Parietalia, the Os pitis, and the upper and 
lower Portions of the Temporal Bones.. 

The uppermoſt Part of the hairy Scalp is termed the Ver- 
tex or Fontanella; the back Part, Occiput ;- the lateral Part-, 
the Temples. The Vertex is diſtinguiſhed from the Occip..r 
by a contorted Border of Hair, and the Temples are termina- 
ted below by the Ears. 

For the Arteries of the Face, ſee ARTERIA. 

For the Veins, fee Vexa. "A pc 

For the Nerves, ſee Nxxvus. 

The Face comprehends all that Portion of the Surface of 
the Head whigh lies between the hairy Scalp, and the Neck, 
that is, the Forehead, Eye-brows, Palpebrzz, Eyes, Noſe, 
Mouth, Chin, Cheeks, and Ears. 

The external Parts of the Eyes are theſe, the anterior 
Portion of the Globe of the Eye, the Membrana Conjun- 
Qtiva, the Cornea Lucida, Iris, Pupilla, Caruncula Lac rye 
malis, Angles of the Palpebras, and the Cilia, or Hairs of 
each Palpebra. The internal Parts are, the Globe of the 


Scalp covers 3 of the Os Frontis, 
CCi 
Bo 


Eye, the Tunica Sclerotica, or Cornea Opaca, the Choroides- 


and Arachnoides ; the Cryſtalline, vitreous and aqueous Hu- 
mours ; the anterior and poſterior Chambers; the Muſcles, 
and the optic Nerve. See OcuLvs, ; 

For the Parts of the Ear, ſee Aunts. 4 

The external Parts of the Noſe are theſe ; the upper Extre- 
1 the Noſe, the Arch or Back, the Sides of that Arch, 
the Tip of the Noſe, the Alz, the Nares, and the Septum Na- 
rium. 'The in Parts are, the Cavity and Bottom of the 
Nares, the Convolutions, the maxillary, ſphenoidal, and 
frontal Sinuſes. | 

The external Parts of the Mouth are theſe ; the Lips, one 
upper, the other lower, the Angles or Commiſſures of the 


Lips, the Border or Edge of each Lip, the Foſſula which runs 


from the Septum Narium to the Edge of the upper Lip, and 
the tranſverſe Fold which ſeparates the under Li 2 
Chin. Ses Lanta. | 

The internal Parts of the Mouth are theſe ; the Palate, the 
Septum Palati, the Uvula, the Amygdalz, Gums, Fræna of 
the Lips, the Tongue, its Apex, Root, Sides, and F renum. 
The Cheeks are the lateral Parts of the Face, reachin 
downward from the Eyes and Temples, between the Noſe 
and Ears. The upper prominent Part of the Cheek is com- 
monly termed Mala. "LG 

The Chin is the anterior Protuberance, by which the lower 
Part of the Face is terminated, from whence it runs all the 
Way to the Neck. The under Part of the Chin is termed the 
Baſis, and it is diſtinguiſh'd from the Throat by a tranſverſe 
Fold, which reaches from Ear to Ear. In the middle of the 
Chin there is ſometimes a Foſſula, reſſion, or Dimple. 

The Coverings of- the Head are, firſt, the Hair. See Ca- 
PILLUS. ; 

Secondly, The Skin. See CuT1s, and CuTicuLa. 

Thirdly, The Membrana Celluloſa. See CEILVTLOSsA 
MaMBRANA. | 


Fourthly, The Muſcles, See MuscuLvs. 


Beſides the external Intege ments of the Head, there is an 


Aponeurotic Expanſion which covers the Head like a Cap, 
and is ſpread round the Neck, and on the Shoulders, like a 
Riding-hood ; and for this Reaſon Winflow gives it in general 
the Name of Coif,, and calls the ſuperior Portion of it the 
Aponeurotic Cap. Ws: 

This Aponeuroſis is 2 ſtrong on the Head, and it appears 
to be made up at leaſt of two Strata of Fibres croſſing each 
other. As it * on the Neck, it becomes gradually thin- 
ner, and ends inſenſibly on the Clavicles. It ſends out a Pro- 
above downward, and from with- 
out inward, which, having paſſed over the ſuperior Extremity 
of the Muſculus Maſtoiĩdæus, runs behind that Muſcle toward 


the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, where 


it communicates with the Li ta Intertranſverſalia. 

The external Surface of all the Bones of the Head, as well 
as of all the other Bones of the human Body, en the 
Teeth, is cover'd by a — Membrane, of which that 
Portion which parti y inveſts the Cranium is named Peri- 
cranium, and which inveſts the Bones of the Face is fim- 
ply term'd Perioſteum. | 

The Pericranium is made up of two Laminz cloſely united 

The internal Lamina, which has by ſome been 

en for a particular Perioſteum, covers immediately all the 
bony Barts of this Region; and the external Lamina has been 
looked upon as a Membrane diſtin from the internal, and 
named Pericranium particularly. 

The external Lamina of the Pericranium 9102995 = the 
other, at the ſemicircular or ſemioval Plane, ſurrounding the 
Temples, and becomes a very ſtrong Aponeurotic or Liga- 
mentary. Expanſion, which covers the temporal Muſcle, and 


* . angular Apophy ſis of the Os. 


Frontis, 


DJ 


* 


CAP 


CAP . 


Frontis, in the poſterior Edge of the ſuperior Apophyſis of lower Jaw, which laſt may likewiſe be named the Holes of the | 


of all the Zygomatic 


the Os Malz, and in the ſuperior Ed 
the Maſtoide Apophy- 


Atch, as far as the Root or Baſis 
{is 


In the Interſtice between the two Lamine at this Place, 
lies a large Portion of the Temporal Muſcle, being inſerted 
in each Lamina in the manner mention'd below under this 
Article. The reſt which is not attach'd to this Muſcle, is 
tilled by a reticular and adipoſe Subſtance, in the "Interval 
betwixt the inferior Portion of the temporal Muſcle, and 
the Zygomatic Arch, 5 by: 

At this Place, the Aponeurotic Coif ſeems to join the ex- 
ternal Lamina of the Pericranium, and they both communi- 
cate with particular Aponeurotic Expanſions of the neighbour- 
ing Muſcles, as the Maſtoidzrus, Maſſeter, Zygomaticus, 


Tc, | 
The Head is compoſed of ſeveral boy Pieces, ſome of 
which, connected together, form aFind of oval Cavity, pro- 
rly called the Skull. The other repreſent a complicated 
Piece of Sculpture, which partly 15 the anterior Half of 
the Skull, and, as it forins the greateſt Part of the Face, it is 
called by that Name. | 8 
Before we examine mi each Bone of the Head, it 
is neceſſary, in order to prevent Repetitions rr to 
onſider the Head in general, that is, as conſiſting of all the 
Nha which belong to it. In this View, ſeveral Eminences 
and Cavities come to be taken Notice of, the Formation of 
which is owing to more Bones than one; and conſequently, 
in examining each Bone by itſelf, we can ſee but an imper- 
fe& Portion of them. hs 5 

In the Language of Anatomiſts, theſe Parts may be called 
common, and thoſe that —_ to ſome one Bone, may be 
term'd proper. The common Parts ought firſt to be diſtinctly 
known, before we go on to the proper ones; if we would 
ſhun an Inconvenience otherwiſe inevitable, of explaining one 

unknown thing by another equally unknown. ; 
The bony Head being confider'd as one Piece, the following 
Particulars may be taken Notice. of in it. I Its Situation in 
2. The Size. 3. The Figure. 4. The external 


eneral. be al 
Parts 5. The internal Structure. 6. Its Situation in parti- 


-cular. 7. The Connection. 8. The Uſes: I fhall follow 
the ſame Order nearly, through the Whole of this Expoſt- 


tion. 
Head is the higheſt or moſt ſuperior Part of the whole 
Skeleton, 

The whole Head of the Skeleton is Shteroidal, compoſed, 
as it were, of two Oval, a little depreſſed on each Side. One 
of them is ſuperior, the Extremities pointing forward and 
backward ; the other is anterior, the Extremities being turn'd 
upward and downward in ſuch a manner, as that one Extre- 
mity of each Oval meets and is loſt in the other, at the 
Place particularly known by the Name of the Forehead. 
This complex Figure, being view'd ſidewiſe, repreſents a 
Spheroidal Triangle; and we ought farther» to obſerve, that 
the Oval of the Skull is broader behind than before, and that 
of the Face broader above than below. 

Ihe upper Region is term'd the Crown of the Head, the 
lower the Baſis ; the lateral Regions, the Temples, the Ante- 
rior, the Forehead, the Poſter-or, the Occiput, the lower 
Part of which is called the Nape of the Neck. 

Some of the Eminencies, Cavities, and Inequalities are ex- 
ternal, being viſible in an entire Head; others are internal, 
and can only be diſcover'd by opening the Skull. Both theſe 
Kinds are either proper, belonging only to ſome one Piece ; 
or common to more Pieces than one. . 

The external Eminences are ten in Number, two Maſtoide, 
two Styloide, two Condyloide, two Pterygo 
Arches called Zygomata, Of theſe five Pairs, the three firſt 
are ſimple or proper; the other two, that is, the Zygomata 


and Pterygoides, are . — or common, being form'd by 
n 


the Connection of more than one; the Zy 


mata b 
— 


the Offa Temporum, and Oſſa Malarum; the 
Enminences by the Os Sphenoides, and Oſſa Palati. To theſe 
may be added, the Tubercle and external Spine of the Occi- 


ut, and the Condyloide and Coronoide Apophyſes of the 

wer Jaw. 
| TH ſunple external Cavities are, the Parietal Holes, the 
Superciliary Holes, in the Place of which there are ſometimes 
| y 4 ; the ſuperior orbitary Slits, the optic Holes, the 

external, or rather interior orbitary Holes, the Holes in the 
Oſſa Naſi, the Holes in the Oſſa Malarum, the Maxillar 
Foſliz, the oval Holes in the Baſis of the Skull, the Spi 
Holes, the Orifices of the Paſſages of the internal Carotides, 


the Maſtoide Grooves, the Stylomaſtoide Holes, the poſterior 


Maſtoide Holes, the large 
ſterior Condyloide Holes, the 
the Articulation of the lower Jaw, the external audit 
Hole, the ſmall poſterior maxillary Holes, the Sockets in bo 
Jaws, the internal and — — the Canal of che 


0 8 . 


occpital Hole, the anterior and 


* 


| * — 


V 


ide, and two 


lenoide Cavity and Fiſſure for 


Chin. th 8 

The compound external Cavities are the Orbits, the 4 
of which are divided into two lateral Parts, improperly called 
Angles, one internal toward the Noſe, the other external to- 
ward the Temples; the temporal Foſlzz, the Zygomatic and 
Naſal Cavities, which laſt are alſo called Noſfrils, which 
have anterior and poſterior Openings, und are parted by a 
middle Septum, the Vault of the Palate, the anterior Hole of 
the Palate, the poſterior Holes of the Palate, the Pterygoide 
Foſſæ, the inferior Orbitary, or Spheno-maxillary Slits, the 
interior orbi Holes, one anterior, and one poſterior, the 
Naſal or Lachrymal Du&, the Duct of Euffacbius, called the 
Tuba Euſtachiana, the ſmall Foſſæ for internal jugular 
Veins, and the Foramina Spheno-palatina, and Lacera. „ 

The internal Eminences are the frontal or cor Spine, 
Criſta Galli, the Sella Turcica, or Sphenoidalis, the Clinoide 
Apophyſes, Apophy ſes Petroſæ, the internal occipital Spine, 
the crucial Tubercle, and two tranſverſe Creſts. 

Of the internal Cavities, one is ſimple or proper, the Ca- 
vity of the Sella Tureica, called · Foſſa Pituitaria. The reſt are 
compound, and are eight large Foſſæ in the Baſis of the 
Skull, two anterior, two middle; and, on the back Side, two 
upper, and two lower: The Grooves of the ſuperior Longi- 
tudinal, and of the lateral Sinuſes, and the Sulci of the Ar- 
teries of the Dura Mater. | 

The external Inequalities are, two large ſemicircular Planes 


ſurrounding the Temples, one on each Side, at which it has 


been obſerv'd above that the two Laminæ of the Pericranium 
eparate, the Edge or Circumference of which begins by a 

rt of Criſta or Spine above the external Angle of the Orbit, 
and ends in two Arches, one on the fore Side, the other on 
the back Side of the maſtoide Proceſs; two occipital Arches, 
one ſuperior, the other inferior, which are both divided into 
two Portions by the occipital Criſta or Spine; the external 
Traces of the Sutures. 

The internal Inequalities are the undulated Impreſſions in 
the Baſis of the Skull; the internal Traces of the Sutures. 

The compact or ſolid Subſtance of the Bones of the Skull 
is called Tables, of which one is external, and another inter- 
nal, called alſo the vitreous Table, as being more brittle than 
the former, becauſe it is of a more cloſe Texture. 

The ſpung or cellulous Subſtance between the two Tables 
is called Diploe, the Quantity .of which is proportionable to 


the Thickneſs of the Bones, In ſome Places it is wanting, and 


there the Tables uniting are ſomething. tranſparent, as in the 
temporal Bones. In the internal Table, there are ſeveral Do- 
preſſions, ſome of them near a Quarter of an Inch in Depth, 
which run thro* the Diploe, and even reach the outer Table. 
Theſe Depreflions deſerve to be taken Notice of in relation to 
the Operation of Trepanning. : 

By the Situation of the Head in particular, I underſtand the 
natural Poſture of it, when a Man ſtands, or fits, without 
inclining his Head either backwards or forwards, to one Side 
or the other, or drawing it down upon the Neck or Shoulders. 
Particular regard ought to be had to this Situation in examin- 
ing the Head, either in general, or in particular; and eſpe- 
cially in conſidering the lower Parts of the Baſis of the Skull, 
and Arch of the Palate. ' ” 

The common Method of ſhewing theſe Parts in a Skull 
turn'd upſide down, has often octaſionꝰd even expert Anato- 
miſts to miſtake the upper Parts for the lower, and the lower 
for the upper. It is therefore very neceſlary for * often 
to hold the Skeleton ofa Head raiſed in its true Poſture, and to 
view it from below upwards, that they may frame to them- 


ſelves a juſt Idea of it. 


In order to this, whether the Head be held in our Hands, 
or ſet upon any —_ the beſt Way is to place the two Zy- 
matic Arches in a exactly parallel to the Horizon. An 
cad, ſaw'd down the Middle into two equal lateral Parts, is 
likewiſe of great Uſe in determining the true Situation of the 
Parts I have mention'd, and of thoſe which lie near them. 
The Connection of the Head with the Trunk is by Gin- 
glymus, the Condyloide Proceſſes of the Os Occipitis being 
receiv'd in the ſuperior Cavities of the firſt Vertebrz of the 
Neck, The Connection of the particular Bones of the Head 
with each other is partly by Diarthroſis, as in the Articulation 
of the lower Jaw ; y by Synarthroſis, which obtains in 
the Articulation of all the other Bones. C | 
| The principal Uſes. of the Bones of the Head are to contain 
the Brain, to be the Seat of the Organs of Senſation, and to ſerve 
for Maſtication, Reſpiration, and the Formation of the Voice. 
The Bones of the SKULL in particular, and firſt, the Os 
FronT1s. E 
The eight principal Bones of the Skull are uſually divided 


into common and proper. By proper Bones, Anatomiſts 
mean thoſe which are wholly employ'd in forming the Globe 


of the Skull; and of theſe they reckon fix, the Os Frontis, 
3 | Eo” | two 


5 
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two parietal Bones, the occipital Bone, and two temporal 
— The common _ thoſe which contribute to. form 
the Face, as well as the Skull, which are the Os Ethmoides, 
and Os Sphenoides. | 

This 1 is not juſt ; for the Os Frontis and Oſſa Tem- 

rum deſerve as much to be call d common, as the two which 
are reckon'd fo ; and thus, inſtead of fix, there would. be only 
three proper Bones, the Ofla Parietalia, and the Os Occipitis; 
and inſtead of two, there would be five common ones ; the Os 
Views > hd temporal . Bones, the Os Ethmoides, and Os 

henoides. 
99 Os Frontis is ſituated in the anterior Part of the Skull, 
and forms that Part of the Face which is call'd the Forehead, 
fron whence it takes its Name. 

Its Figure is ſymmetrical, reſembling a Cockle-ſhell 

e Size join'd 


almoſt round; ſo that two frontal Bones of the 
ther, repreſent this ſort of Shell-fiſh pretty G 

R we ſpeak of the Parts of this Bone, we muſt take No- 
| tice, that though it is always look'd upon as one Bone, it is 
ſometimes to be divided into two _ Parts by a Continuation 

the ſagittal Suture 3. and this Diviſion is common to both 
xes equally. 

| When we contider.is ms ans than: it may be divided into an 
upper Part, which be to the Crown. of the Head ; a lower 
Part, which belongs to the Baſis of the Skull ; an anterior Part, 
which is the Fo and two lateral Parts, at which the 
Temples begin, r 

It has two Sides, one external, which forms the Forehead, 
the greater Part of it being convex ; and one internal, which is 
concave in. Proportion. 
when the Skull is entire; and by internal, what cannot be ſeen 
till the Skull is open'd. 

On the Outſide we obſerve the following Eminences ; two 
ſuperciliary Arches, which form the upper Edges of each Orbit, 
or the Supercilia; three Riſings not always equally apparent, one 
between the two Arches, the other two above the Arches, 
which may be call'd the Knobs of the Forehead ; five Apo- 
phy ſes, one at the Extremities of each Arch, one between the 
Orbits which ſuſtain the Oſf Naſi, and which, in ſome Sub- 
an makes a Part of the bony Septum of the Noſe. This 

ſt Winſlow ay the Naſal Apophyſis; and the other four, the 

A es. 

—— Cavities are theſe: Two orbitary Arches or 
Vaults, forming the upper Portions of the Orbits ; a remark- 
able Depreſſion in each of theſe Vaults, above the external 
Angle, which contains the lachrymal Gland ; a ſmall Depreſ- 
ſion above the internal Angle, to which is fix'd the cartilagi- 
nous Pllley of the great oblique Muſcle of the Eye; two Por- 
tions of the temporal Foſlz ; two little Criſtæ, which form the 
anterior Extremity of the great ſemicircular Plane of the Tem- 
ples on each Side, at the 7 of the — Arches, near 
the external Angle; two ſuperciliary Foramina, which are 
ſometimes double, and ſometimes _ Notches ; and, laſtly, 
a 2 or Portions of Holes, d the internal orbitary 
Ho 
On the Inſide of this Bone we ſee: a ſharp 5 
Eminence, call'd the frontal or coronal Spine, directly oppo- 
ſite to the Middle Riſing on the Qutſide already mentioned. 
Above this Spine is a Portion of the Groove for the longitudinal 
Sinus, which, when the Spine is wanting, runs down lower. 
Below the Spine, a conſiderable Opening, call'd the Ethmoidal 
Opening, becauſe it contains the Os Ethmoides ; the Sides 
thereof are always more or leſs cellulous. Between this Open- 
ing and the coronal Spine, a blind Hole, which in ſome Sub- 
Jef is wholly in the Os Frontis, in others common to that 
Bone, and to the Os Ethmoides, and which ſeems to open into 
the Frontal Sinuſes near the Noſe. The anterior Foſſæ of the 
"Baſis of the Skull, which receive the anterior Lobes of the Brain, 
and which, by jutting out forwards, form the Ri on the 
Outſide — taken Notice of; towards the lower Part 
are uneven, anſwering the Inequalities of the Lobes; and 
are alſo a little rais d to make m for the Orbits; Sulci or 
Furrows for the Arteries of the Dura Mater, and ſometimes in- 
determinate Depreſſions already mention'd. i 

This Bone is compos'd, . as has been already obſerv'd in 
general, of two Tables apd a Diploe, except the orbitary Vaults, 
which are very thin, and without any Diploe. About the 
Middle of the lower Part of the Bone, where the middle Riſing 
is commonly ſituated, the two Tables are parted, to form two 
Cavities, call'd the Frontal or Superciliary Sinuſes ; and the 
ſeparated Portions are each of them, in ſome meaſure, com- 
poſed of two Tables, or, at leaſt, have two Surfaces, which 
makes in all four Surfaces or Tables, 

The frontal Sinuſes are extended on the Edge of the Super- 
cilia, on each Side, more or leſs, all the Way to the ſuperci- 
N Below _ are open, and communicate 
with the Cells of the Os Cribroſum. They are commonly parted 
by a bony Partition, which is often more to one Side than to the 
other, and more or leſs ;uneven. Sometimes it is perforated ; 
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y external I here mean what appears 


CAP 
and ſometimes Part of it, and ſometimes the Whole, i want® 


ing. 

In different Su e&s theſe Sinuſes are obſerv'd to vary ex- 
tremely, both with reſpect of their Extent, which in ſome is 
very ſmall ; and their Form, which is often very irregular, and 
cellular. Sometimes they are entirely wanting ; and in ſuch 
Subjects the internal Cavity of the Noſe is larger than ordinary. 
It has likewiſe ſometimes been remark*d, that one of them does 
e but only communicates with the 
other. | | * 
To have a juſt Idea of the true Situation of all the Parts of 
this Bone, we ought, in examining or demonſtrating it, to 
hold it in the ſame manner as it is 1 in an entire Head, 
placed as has, been already directed. For thus we ſhall fee, 
that the upper Part of it is a little inclined backward, and that 
its Circumference or Edges are in an inclined Plane. 

_ The Os Frontis is articulated by Suture with ſeven other 
Bones ; the Ofla Parietalia, Os Ethmoides, Os Sphenoi 
5 Oſſa Naſi, Offa Maxillaria, and Olla 

m 


ir contains. the anterior Lobes of the Brain, and a Portion of 


the longitudinal Sinus. It forms the Forehead, the Part 
of the Ocbits, and a Portion of the "Temples. ; os 


Oss A ParIeTALIA. 


ietal Bones are two in Number, one on ench Sid 
„ lateral, and a little on the poſterior, 


The 
ſituated on the ſuperior 
Parts of the Skull. : | 

They are of a larger Extent than any other Bone of the 
Skulb ; their Figure is nearly that of an irregular convex 


They have each two Sides, one external and convex, the 
other internal and concave ; four Edges, one ſuperior or ſagittal, 
one inferior or tem „one anterior or frontal, and one-poſte- 
rior or occipital. ſuperior Edge is the longeſt, the inferior 
the ſhorteſt, in which there is a very large ſquamous Slope, 
which /inflew calls the temporal Slope. I he upper and 
rior Edges are indented through their whole Length. The an- 
terior Edge is likewiſe indented, except at the lower Part ; 


all the lower Edge is ſquamous, except a ſmall Portion next the 


Os Occipitis. 

It has four „one anterior and ſuperior, one anterior 
and inferior, one poſterior and fuperior, and one poſterior and 
inferior. The anterior and inferior Angle ends in a ſquamous 
dry wr mo — 5 its Situation, Ninſiew calls the tem- 
poral Angle or 

On the Outſide, above the temporal Slope, we obſerve the 
moſt conſiderable Portion of the ſemicircular Plane of the tem- 
poral Muſcle. Near the u 


Edge, towards the poſterio 


pper 
Angle, is a ſmall Hole call'd the parietal Hole, which is ſome- 


times found only in one of the Bones, ſometimes in the ſagittal 
Suture, and ſometimes it is wanting. In ſome Bones it 
only to the Diploe ; in others, it perforates both Tables. 

he Inſide is ſomewhat uneven ; and many Furrows arg 
remarkable upon r to the Ramifications of the 
Artery of the Dura Mater, the Trunk of which is lodg'd ſome · 
Groove, ſometimes in a very ſhort perfect Canal 
running through the Subſtance of the Bone near the anterias 
and lower e. Near that, another ſuch Canal is ſometimes, 
tho rarely, met with, for another Artery of the Dura Mater. 


Along the upper Ed 
ſagittal o Ge tho gitudinal Sinus ; and at the poſterior 
and lower Angle, we meet . with a ſmall Portion of 
another Groove for the lateral Sinus. Laſtly, the ſame ſort of 
irregular indeterminate Depreſſions are ſometimes obſervable in 
this Bone, which we took Notice of in the Os Frontis. 

Theſe Bones are the weakeſt of the eight that compoſe the 
Skull. The Diploe is found between the Tables, through the 
whole Length of the ſagittal and occipital Edges, and through 
the upper Half of the coronal Edge. 

To place or demonſtrate this Bone in its true Situation, we 
need only obſerve what has been ſaid concerning its Edges and 
Angles, remembering only that the poſterior and inferior Angle 
reaches further down than the anterior. - 4 

Each Parietal Bone is join'd to that on the other Side, by 
the ſagittal Suture; to the Os Frontis, by the coronal Suture; 
to the Os Occipitis, by the lambdoidal Suture ; and to the tem- 
poral Bones and Os Sphenoides, by the ſquamous Suture, 

Its Connection with the Os Frontis, below the ſemicircular 
Plane, is by the ſquamous Suture ; and the ſame js to be ſaid of 
its Articulation with the Sphenoidal Bone, as well as with the 
temporal Bone. The ſquamous Portions of the Os Frontis 
are cover'd by thoſe of the Oſſa Parietalia; the ſquamous Slopes 
in theſe laſt are cover'd by the temporal Bones ; and the ſqua- 


mous A of the temporal Bone- is cover'd by a Proceſs 
— wi 


Theſe Bones contain a large Portion of the Brain, form Part 
of the Temples, and for the Inſertion of the temporal 
Muſcles. N | 


times in a 


Os 


of this Inß le we ſee one Half of the 


| CAP 


| Nera odd Figure, and yet ſymmetrical. Its grea 

Extent is tranſverſe, and it Eee Gods meaſure, 3 | 
repreſent a Bat, with its. Wings ſpread. - | ; 

It conſiſts of a great Number of Parts. The poſterior and 


CAP | 
Os OccirirT1s. 
The occipital Bone is ſituated in the poſterior and lower Part 


of the Cranium. 


thick 


Skull; the other internal, which does not appear till the Skull 
I which are indented, and two inferior, which are more or leſs is open'd. | 3 
unequal. Eminences on the Outſide are theſe : Two temporal 
e Outfide is convex, near the Middle of which the occi- Apophyſes, which are the largeſt of all the Proceſſes of this 
ital Protuberance or Riſing is obſervable. Under this Protu- Bone, and at the greateſt Diſtance from each other, called by 
| com are two ſuperficial tranſverſe Arches, more remarkable Ingraſſias the great Wings of the Os Sphenoides ; and they are 
in ſome Subjects had in others; one ſuperior and largeſt, the ſometimes, though very rarely, ſeparated from the reſt of the 
other inferior and leaſt, and both reaching to the Maſtoide Pro- Bone, by tranſverſe Sutures ; two orbitary Apophyſes, which 
ceſs on each Side, The inferior Arch is cut at right Angles by form a conſiderable Portion of the Orbit, next the Temples ; 
a perpendicular Line, calld the external * Spine or a ſmall ſharp Proceſs ſhaped like a Bird's Bill, in the middle 
Criſta, Under the ſuperior Arch are two rough Planes, one on Space between the two orbitary Apoyhyfes ; two pterygoide 
each Side of the Spine ; and between the Extremities of the two Apophyſes, each of which is divided into two Alz, one exter- 
Arches are two other ſuch Planes, one on the Right, the other nal, which is the largeſt, the other internal, the lower End MY 
on the Left. We ſee likewiſe two Condyles, or condyloide which is in the Shape of a Hook; each Ala is again divided into 
Apophyſes, cruſted over with Cartilages, a little convex, of an two Sides, one external, towards the Temples, and one inter- 
\ oblong oval Figure, and ſituated obliquely, their poſterior Ex- nal, towards the Palate ; two — Apophyſes ; a little ante- 
tremities being at a greater Diſtance from each other than the rior Eminence above the ſharp is, for the Articulation of 
anterior; alſo a large cuneiform Production, which, from the this Bone with the Os Ethmoides. In ſome Subjects, inſtead of 
Condyles, is directed upwards, and . in Adults is often join's” this Eminence there is a little Notch. 
- inſeparably to the Os Sphenoides ; it may be term'd Apophyſis The external Cavities are as follow: Two Portions of the 
Baſilaris, or«the great Apophyſis of the occipital Bone. L. bh temporal Foſſæ; two Portions of the orbitary Foſſæ; two pte- 
ſome unequal Tubercles on the lower Part of this Apophyſis, rygoide Foſſæ, the lower Ends of which are divided by an irre- 
and two little angular Productions in the Edge of the Bone, Notch or Slit, which may be term'd Fiſſura Palatina ; a 
over againſt the Condyles, - | ttle oblong Foſſula at the Root of the internal Ala; two ſupe- 
We are likewife to take Notice of two large Notches under vior 3 or ſphenoidal Fiſſures; a little Notch at the End- 
the lateral Angles, which receive the poſterior Apophyſes of the of each Fiſſure, for the Paſſage of an — of the Dura Mater; 
temporal Bones; two ſmalLNotches or Portions of the Jugu- two temporal Notches; two maxillary Notches, the Edges of 
lar Foſſæ, and of the Foramina Lacera, each of which is often which help to form the inferior orbitary Fiſſures, which in ſloto 
divided by a ſmall bony Production; the great occipital Hole, calls Spheno-maxillary Fiſſures; theſe Edges are likewife ſome- 
on the anterior Edge of which there is an Impreſſion for the In- times conſiderably groov'd ; two Holes for the ſuperior maxil- 
ſertion of a Ligament; two anterior and two poſterior condy- Jary Nerves ; two other Holes by the Side of the former, call'd 
loide Foſſulz ; two anterior condyloide Holes for the ninth Pair Pterygoide, which in an entire Skull are hid by other Bones 3 
of Nerves, Which are ſometimes double; two poſterior condy- two oval Holes, for the inferior maxillary Nerves ; two little 
loide Holes for ſmall Veins, which are ſometitnes wanting. round Holes, call'd ſpinal Holes, each of which tranſmits an 
The Inſide of this Bone is concave, and there we are to take Artery of the Dura Mater; ſometimes are only Notches ; 
Notice of a crucial Groove, the Edges of which are a little another little Hole between the two maxillary Holes ; a little 
rais'd ; the upper Branch contains Part of the great longitudinal Groove on one Side of the ſpinal Apophyſis, which forms Part 
Sinus of the Dura Mater; the lateral Branches receive the late - of the Euſtachian Tube. | 
ral Sinufes ; and the lower Branch is more often a Spine or The internal Eminences are two thin ſharp tranſverſe Apo- 
Criſta, than a Groove; it is ſituated oppoſite to the external phyſes, which form the ſuperior orbitary Fiſſures, calbd by 
Spine, and may be call'd the internal occipital Spine. It hap- Jngrafſias the little Wings of the ſphenoidal Bone; a little Pro- 
4 pens often that the Groove for the longitudinal Sinus is more to cels in ſome Subjects, in the middle Space, between theſe thin 
one Side than the other. We ſee alſo the Place where theſe Apophyſes, for the Articulation with the Os Ethmoides, which, 
Grooves croſs each other; a conſiderable Tubercle oppoſite to in other Subjects, is a Notch ; four Clinoide Apophyſes, two 
the external Protuberance ; four Foſſæ ſeparated by the four anterior, two poſterior, which laſt are ſometimes united 
Branches of the crucial Groove, two of which contain the in one, and ſometimes they run forward all the Way to the an- 
ſterior Lobes of the Brain, and the other two the Cerebel- terior Proceſſes, forming a kind of Bridge, under which the in- 
lum; a very broad Groove in the Apophyſis Cuneiformis, for ternal carotid Artery. paſſes at its laft Curvature ; this Paſſage 
the Medulla Oblongata ; two ſmall Portions of Grooves lower has hkewife been found divided in two by a middle bony Sep- 
down, which complete the Grooves for the lateral Sinuſes of tum, beſides many other Varieties: one or two ſmall Pro- 
the Dura Mater. Along the inner Edge of the large occipital ductions, where the internal Carotid enters. the Cranium ; two 
Hole there is a kind of Groove more or s perceivable. little ſtyloide Proceſſes or Hooks, which, in ſome Subjects, 
— The upper Part of this Bone is very thick, as being much join the Extremity of the Os Occipitis before the perfect Union 
expoſed to Blows ; the lower Part of it is thin, but well guarded of theſe two Bones. 
by Muſcles. The thickeſt Part of the whole Bone is at the The internal Cavities are two Portions of the large middle 
— occipital Protuberance, between which and the Tubercle of the Foſſæ of the Baſis of the Cranium ; two ſuperior orbitary or 
crucial Groove there is a large Quantity of Diploe. ſphenoidal Fiſſures ; two optic Holes; a ſmall fuperior orbitary 
To ſet the occipital Bone in its true Situation, the great Fora- Hole near the End of each ſphenoidal Fiſſure, which is often no 
men is to be turn'd downward, and placed horizontally ; the more than · a Notch ; a ſmall Groove at the Extremities of the 
Apophyſis Cuneiformis forward, and a little rais'd. fame Fiſſures; a Depreſſion between the Clinoide Apophy ſes, 
This Bone is join'd on the upper Part to the Offa Parietalia, called Sella Sphenoidalis, Sella Turcica, and Foſſa Pituitaria. We 
by the lambdoidal Suture ; on the lower and lateral Parts to the fee likewiſe almoſt all the Holes taken Notice of in the Outſide ; 
temporal Bones, by the Continuation of the lambdoidal Su- and in particular, that the Superior maxillary Hole ought more 
ture ; on the lower and anterior Part to the Os Sphenoides, by juſtly to be call'd a ſhort Canal. 
the Apophyſis Cuneiformis, both which in Adults make com- Beſides the Cavities hitherto mention'd, there are two very 
monly but one Bone. It is likewiſe join'd by a kind of Suture conſiderable ones, call'd the ſphenoidal Sinuſes, ſitijated in the 
to the ſupernumerary Bones, when there are any ſuch. thick Portion of this Bone, under the anterior Part of the Sella 
The G5 Occipitis forms the back Part of the Head; ſerves Turcica, and middle Space between the two optic Holes, 
for the Articulation of the Head with the Trunk; contains a reaching as far as the ſharp Proceſs or Bill already deſcribed ; 
Part of the Brain, and almoſt all the Cerebellum ; gives Paſſage are 3 divided by a bony Septum, and they open 
to the Medulla Oblongata, and to a great — and re, on each Side of the ſharp Proceſs, juſt behind the ſupe- 
— Nerves; and gives Inſertion to a great many Muſcles, rior Conchæ of the Noſe, or Offa convoluta ſuperiora. Their 


a manner wedged in between the other Bones. 


It repreſents a kind of Lozenge irregularly indented, and yet 
ſymmetrical, convex on the Outſide, and concave on the other. 
etimes, though very rgrely, it is divided into two Pieces by 

the Continuation of the ſagittal Suture, 
It conſiſts of an external and internal Side; of the upper, 


lower, lateral, and middle Parts; of four Edges, two ſuperior, 


$ Os SPHENOIDES, 


»The ſphenoidal Bone is ſituated in the lower Part of the Cra- 


nium a little toward the fore Part, making the middle of the 
Baſis of the Skull, from whence it acquir d the Name of Os 
Baſilare. It is call'd Sphenoides or Cuneiforme, becauſe it is in 
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Part, by which it is join'd to the Apophyſis of the Os 
Occipitis, may be call'd its Body. "The reſt is wholly made up 
of Eminences and Cavities ; and in order to examine theſe me- 
thodically, the Bones muſt firſt be divided into two Sides, one 
external, the greateſt Part of which may be ſeen in an entire 


Figure, Size, Openings, and Septum, vary conſiderably; 
ſometimes one of them is wanting ; ſometimes one opens only 
into the other ; ſometimes they are both wanting ; ſometimes 
there are ſeveral Cells without any Septum ; and ſometimes the 
„ rr 30 

ubſtance of this Bone is compact f. eſt Part 
having very little Diploe, and — ploe M is lies in 
diſtin Parts of the Bone, that is, in the thick Portion behi 


41 


/ 


＋ 


the Sella Turcica, towards the Symphyſis with the. Octipital 


„ and in the Orbitary Apophyſes in a ſmall Quantiry:  - 
2 0 — the Sphenicidal . „che Seb Nocte muſt 


be turned upward, the ſharp P forward; and the Ptery- 
| hy ſes downward. | . 
It is articulated with all the other Bones of the Cranium, 


| with the Offa Malarum, Offa Maxillaria, Oſſa Palati, and 


Vomer. 


The Uſes have all been mentioned in the Courſe of the 
Deſcription. . 
N | Os Erni Es. , ke 
' "The Os Ethmoides is ſituated internally in the fore Part of 
the Baſis of the Skull. Ich) 70 
The Figure of the whole Bone taken together is very particular: 
it may be laid, however, in ſome meaſure, to be cubicall. 

The Diviſions of this Bone are perfectly arbitrary ; that 
which Win makes Choice of is, into a middle and two 
lateral Portions 3; 2 95 — Portion we diſtinguiſh three 
Parts, an upp f 2 * 

. Par of the middle Portion is an Eminence, Eid 
Criſta Galli, 


F ſupports all the other Parts 
thereof. *- "ns . 


The lower Part is a perpendicular Lamina, which makes 
Part of the Septum Narium. Its Edge is rough and uneven, 
for its better Connection with the Vomer. FREY 
The lateral Portions of the Ethmoidal Bone are by far the 
moſt conſiderable, if we regard the Size only. inflow divides 
cach of them in two; one ſuperior, which is the , and 
which he terms the Labyrinth of the Noſtrils, it being full of 
Turnings and N. and irregularly. cellulous; and one 
inferior, in the of a Shell. | , 
The Labyrinth has four Sides, and two Extremities. The 
Side is partly covered by the Cells of the Frontal Sinus, and 
Opening already deſcribed. The lower Side is partly 
joined to the Cells of the Os Maxillare, and partly left expoſed 
and free, It ſends backward ſeveral Productions more or | 
conſiderable, which, in Skeletons, are often broken. | 
Productions ſometimes join the Root of the Proceſs in the 
Sphenoidal Bone, being there fixed in lateral Grooves. The 
Inſide is ſomething convex and rough. It is turned toward the 
Septum, and fixed only to the Edge of the Lamina Cribroſa. 
The Outſide is flattened, and very ſmooth, from whence it 
acquired the Name of Os Planum. It mgkes Part of the Inſide 
of the Orbit, and at its upper Edge there are often one or two 
ſmall Notches, being Parts of the internal Orbitary Holes, 


already mentioned in the Deſcription of the Os Frontis. - 


— The anterior Extremity of the Labyrinth is unequally cellu-- 
lous. It is party covered by the Cellulz in the large Opening 
of the Os Frontis, and partly by the Os Unguis ; and, by a 
kind of F —_— it pn gin rn l Bo e 
poſterior Extremity is cove b i ne, 
and party 25. s Palati. K 78 | 
' inferior Part of each lateral Portion reſembles, in ſome 
meaſure, an oblong Shell, ſuch as that of a Muſcle. Winſlow 
calls it the Concha Narium ſuperior, or upper Shell of the No- 
ftrils. It is very rough and porous, its convex Side being to- 
wards the Septum, and the concave Side towards the Os Ma- 
xillare. One End of it is turned backward, the other forward ; 
and there the upper Part of it joins the Labyrinth, by means 
of the Funnel already mentioned. This inferior Part is diſtin- 
8 from the ſuperior or Labyrinth, by a remarkable lateral 
roove. 
What has been ſaid is ſufficient ta direct us in ſituating this 
; remembering only, that the Head of the Criſta Galli 


- ought of > turned forward. + 
It is of a very delicate and tender Structure, tho' compact, 
and without any Diploe, bei f a 


almoſt all compoſed of very thin 
bony Plates. It is joined to the Os Frontis, Os Sphenoides, 
Oſſa Naſi, Ofla Maxillaria, Offa Unguis, Ofla Palati, and 


omer. 

The Uſes of it are to be a principal Part of the Organ of 
Smelling, and to give a . eat Extent to the Pitui 
—— in a nal ee 8 3 "me 


Oss a Temeorun. = 
The Temporal Bones are two in Number, ſituated in the 
lower and lateral Part of the Skull. | 
-_ The 5 of each is partly ſemicircular, reſembling 
To of a Fiſh, partly like a ſhapeleſs Rock, ending in ſeveral 
nts. ; 


- Yor. II. 


2} 


as from its Hardneſs. 


three ngles ; 


manner interrupted near the Middle of the Foramen Lacer 
| ms it proceeds the little bony Point which divides this 


- Each of tbem is] divided ints two Portions } ohe ſuperidh; 
termed ſquamous from' its Figure z the other inferior, c 
Apopbyſis Petroſa, or the Rock, not fo much from its Figure; 


This Portion is 4 —— * the 
v ill re- 


former in Children, and ſome Marks of 
main in Adults, as: Riolanus has obſerved. 1 © '» ol 
They are likewiſe divided into two Saen; ond external and 
convex, the other internal and coricave: And thus the Emi- 
nences and Cavities in them may likewiſe be divided into ex- 
ternal and internal, go 80 oo 
The external Eminences are the Maſtuide Apophyſis in the 


Stylo- I | 
the bony Stylet ſeems, as it were, to be ſet ; the articular 
Eminence of the Zygomatic Apophyſis z the Lambdoidal 


Angle; the lower Side of the A Petroſa. 7 
50 external Cavities are, the articular Cavity immediately be- 
hind the Eminence of the ſame Name, which both together heres 
for the Articulation of the lower Jaw the Crack in the articuut 


Cavities ; the ide Notch or Groove, in which the Digaſtric 
Muſcle is inſerted ; the Opening of the exterrial Meatus Audi- 
torius ; the anterior indented Border of that Opening z the 
Stylo-maſtoide, or anterior Maſtoide Hole, which is the Ori- 
fice of the Paſſage of the Portio Dura of the auditory Nerve 
Fallepius termed this Paſſage the Aqueduct, not becauſe of its 
Uſe, but becauſe of the Reſemblance it bears to a kind of 
Aqueduct in his Country; the Orifice, or inferior Hole of the 
Carotid Canal in the is Petroſa, which alters its Di- 
rection upward and forward, and ends at the Point of the Rock 
near the Sella Sphenoidalis; a Portion of the Jugular Foſſa ; 
and a Portion of the Foramen Lacerum. | 
* the external Cavities we are liktwiſe to reckon a 
Portion of the Ductus Palatinus of the Ear, called commonly 
the Tuba Euſtachiana, This Dua, which muſt not be con- 
founded with the Aqueduct of Fallepins, follows pretty much 
the Direction of the articular Crack ; the Zygomatic Notch ; 
the. Parietal Notch, which _— cy and lower 
Angle of the Os Parietale ; the Sphi Notch, which re- 
ceives the ſpinal Apophyſis of the Os Sphenoides ; one or more 
little Sulci for the Ramifications of the-temporal Artery ; the 
Groove in the Apophyſis Petroſa, by which it is connected to 
the great Apophyſis of the Os Occipitis; we may likewiſe 
add the poſterior Maſtoide Hole, thr which a ſmall Vein 
2 that empties itſelf into the lateral Sinus; this Hole is 
metimes formed between this Bone and the Os Occipitis ; 
ſometimes it is wanting in one of the Bones, and ſometimes 
in both. There is likewiſe, in ſome 8ubjects, a ſmall ſuperior 
Maſtoide Hole, which loſes itſelf in the Subſtance of the Bone. 
In examining the internal Eminences and Cavities, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh the ſquamous Portion from the e Petroſa. 
In the former we ſee the radiated Indentations of the ſemicirculac 
Edge, which, with the Parietal Bone, forms the ſquamous Su- 
ture: A Portion of the middle Foſſa of the Baſis of the Skull on 
the ſame Side, and ſeveral Inequalities in-that Foſſa. 
The Apophyſis Petroſa, or Rock, is à ſort of pyramidal 
Body with three Sides, ſituated obliquely, ſo as that its Baſis is 
turned backward and outward, its Apex forward and in- 
ward, toward the Sella Turcica. Of the three Sides, one is 
ſuperior, and inclined a little forward ; the ſecond ior; 
and the third inferior. This laſt belongs to the Outſide of the 
whole Bone, which has been already deſcribed. 
The upper Side aſſiſts in forming the middle Foſſa of the Baſis 
of the Skull, being uneven, in the ſame manner as the Inſide of 
the ſquamous Portion. We obſerve here a ſmall irregular Hole, 
appearing to be double, and partly to be covered by a ſmall 
bony Plate. This Hole is a kind of Break or Interruption in the 
Duck, thro' which the Portio Dura of the auditory Nerve paſſes. 
In the back Side of the Rock we ſee the internal auditory 
Hole, and a Portion of the Foſſa for the Cerebellum. Some- 
times ſmall indeterminate Depreſſions are obſervable in it, pretty 
deep in Children, but gradually obliterated as they advance in 
Years. At the Baſis of this Apophyſis we fee a Portion of the 
Groove for the lateral Sinus, formed partly in this Baſis, and 
partly in the Lambdoidal e ; alſo a Portion of the Fora- 
men Lacerum ; and a ſmall Point, which, as it were, divides 
this Hole in two, and diſtinguiſhes the Paſſage of the Jugular . 
Vein from that of the Eighth Pair of Nerves. © + - 4 
As this A ſis has three Sides, ſo we may obſerve in it 
e firſt ſuperior, between the and back 
Sides ; the ſecond poſterior, between the back and lower Sides 
and the third anterior, between the lower and fore Side. The 
ſuperior Angle, which is the moſt apparent, has a Groove for a 
ſmall Sinus of the Dura Mater; the poſterior Angle is in a 
um, 


1 


. 


+ 


cCeives the Os Palati; a ve 


Q 


Hole, At the End of it is a Groove, b which it is ednhedted 
with the great Apophyſis of the Os Gen. Between the 
C yſis Petroſa, and the uperior Opening of 
the Carotid Ca : 
Seſamoidal kind, mentioned ago by Riolams, 

To ſet any one of the Offa Temporum in its true Situation, 
the Zygomatic Apophyſis muſt be placed horizontally, and 
turned / , and the Maſtoide Proceſs directly downward. ' 

Almoſt the whole Subſtance of the Oſſa Temporum is com- 
pact: The ſquamous Portion is thin and tranſparent: The Ma- 
floide hyſis is hollowed by conſiderable Cells: The Sub- 
{tance the Apophyſis Petroſa is very hard and ſolid, with ſeveral 
internal Cavities for the N of Hearing contained in it, 

Each Os Temporis is joined above to the Os Parietale by a 
ſquamous Suture ; behind and below, to the Occipital Bone, 
partly by a true Suture, and nes £ | ny; before, to 
the great Als of the Os Sphenoides, by a ſquamous Suture ; 
and below, to the ſpinal A is of that Bone, It is likewiſe 
joined before to the Os Male, by the Zygomatic Suture. 

The chief Uſes of theſe Bones are to complete the Globe of 


the Skull, to ſerve for the Articulation of the lower Jaw, and 


for the Inſertion of many. Muſcles; and, laſtly, to contain the 
Organ of Hearing, See AvuRis, | 

e The Supernumtrary Bowes of the Hz ap. 
- Winſlnu calls by the Name of Supernumerary Bones ſeveral 


Pieces found in ſome Skulls, 4 between the Parietal 
and Occipital Bones. They reaks in the Lambdoidal 


\ Suture, and are joined by true Sutures to the Bones already 


mentioned, | 
Their Figure, Number, and Size, vary very much. 
are ſometimes, in ſome meaſure, triangular, but more frequent- 
of no regular Figure. In ſome Subjects they encroach on the 
cipital Bone, in others on the Parietal Bone, and ſometimes 
they extend themſelves every Way. They are commonly in- 


dented, and broader on the Outhde of the Skull than on the 


Inſide, in which they are without any viſible Indentations, and 
ſometimes are ſcarcely to be ſeen, when they are ſmall on the 
Outſide. | | 

They have been termed Keys, a Name given by Joiners to 


. the Pieces which ſerve to ſtrengthen the Joints of s, but 


which can a to them only with reſpect to their Situation, 
and not to Heir Uſes in the Cranium, or other Bones of the 
Head. They ſerve to multiply the ordinary Sutures. 

Some ſuch Bones have likewiſe been found in the Joints be- 
tween the Bones of the Head and Face, and between thoſe of 
the Bones of the Face with each other ; and to theſe might be 
added the ſupernumerary Teeth, placed out of the Rank of the 


The Bowss of the Fact : Aud, firſt, The 
Oss A MAXILLARIA. 


The Offa Maxillaria, or great Bones of the upper Jaw, are 
two in Number, fituated one on each Side, in the anterior and 
* 1.0 4 the Face. DS. ad g 

ir Conformation is I A areof ay 
conſiderable Extent. — i _ 

Each of them may be divided into two Sides, one external, 
the other internal. By the external Side I mean all that appears 
in an entire Skull, without taking in the Arch of the Palate ; 
and by the internal Side, that which makes Part of the Arch of 
the Palate, and all that is turned, to the Septum Narium. 

— The external Eminences are the Nafal Apophyſis, which 
makes the lateral Part of the Noſe ; the Orbitary Apophyſis, 
which makes the inferior Portion of the Cavity of the Orbit, 
and, by a ſort of Criſta, forms the internal Portion of its Edge; 
this Proceſs is likewiſe called Apophyſis Malaris, becauſe of its 
Connexion with the Os Malz ; the Apophyſis Palatina, which, 
together with that on the other Side, forms the Arch of the 
Palma the Apophyſis Alveolaris, which is in the Shape of an 
Arch, and contains the Teeth ; the Maxillary Tubercle, or 
the poſterior Extremity of the laſt-named Arch ; the Spine of 
the Na which is a ſmall pointed Eminence above the anterior 
Extremity of the hyſis Alveolaris, 

The external Cavities are theſe : A Portion of the Orbitary 
Foſſa, where there is a ſmall Foſſula, in which the inferior 
oblique Muſcle of the Eye is inſerted, near the Lachrymal 
Duct, and a Fiſſure or Crack; a Portion of the Zygomatic 
Fofla ; a Portion of the Foſſa Palatina, or Arch of the Palate, 
in which many Inequalities are obſervable, more or leſs pointed, 
and often little pointed Hooks. | 

The won Opening alſo, which receives the Os Un- 

uis; a ſmall Lachrymal Groove, which, together with the 
Os Unguis, forms the ſuperior Part of the Lachrymal Duct; 
the Opening of the Nares ; a Portion of the inferior Orbitary 

Fiſſure, ar Fiſſura Spheno-maxillaris ; the Opening which re- 
ſmall Notch at the anterior Extre- 

mity of the Arch of the Palate, which forms the anterior Fora- 

men Inciſorium, ſo called from its Situation behind the Inciſors; 
an oblique Groove in the poſterior Part of the Maxillary Tu- 


you 


\ we often meet with a ſmall Bone of the | 


the Spine of. the 


Cap © 


berble, which contributes to" the Formation of the poſteriob 
Forumen Maxillare. = 


under the inferior Portion of the Orbit; an ante- 
rior Orbitary Hole, or the anterior Orifice of the Orbitary 
Canal ; the poſterior Orbitary Hole, or the poſterior Orifice of 
the Orbitary Canal, by which that Canal ends at the of 
the Spheno-maxillary Fiſſure ; the Crack or Fiſſure of the 
Orbitary Canal, which appears more or leſs in the Orbit, and 
is often a little open backward ; the ſmall Holes of the Maxil- 
ney, Ts z the Fog * near the Orbitary Canal, and 
thoſe of t pophyſis Naſalis, v and are ſometimes - 
eee >" 
internal Eminences and Cavities are as follow : The 
teſt Part of the Foſſa Nafalis ; the anterior Criſta of the 
ares, which is high and narrow ; the poſterior Criſta of the 
Nares, which is low and broad; theſe two Criftz are a Con- 
tinuation of the Spine of the Nares, and are ſo diſpoſed as to 
form a long Groove for the Reception of the Septum Narium, 
when the two Maxillary Bones are joined together ; a - 
dicular and pretty hollow Groove, wide towards the upper N t 
narrow towards the lower, which makes the inferior Portion of 
the Lachrymal Du, _ | 
The anterior Ductus Palatinus, alfo, on one Side of the anterior 
Criſta, and near the Spine of the Nares ; this Duct, in its 
Courſe downwards, joins that of the other Jaw, and both 
_—_— form the anterior Foramen Palatinum, or Inciſorium, 
ich is often very complex; a (mall anterior Eminence, or 
tranſverſe Line, between the Nafal Opening, and the lower 
End of the Lachrymal Du&, which fuftains the fore Part of 
the Concha Narium inferior ; a rough broad Impreffion on the 
Maxillary Tubercle, on both Sides of the Paſſage of the Fora- 
men Palatinum, by which this Bone is joined with the Os Pa- 
lati ; a ſmall poſterior Eminence, or tranſverſe Line, covered 
with a Lamina of the Os Palati, which fuſtains the Incquali- 
ties of the poſterior End of the Concha Narium inferior, by 
the Hor mn ey of A of the Os Palati. 

, the Maxi inus, which is a Cavity under 
the Orbit, in the r It — * * Su- 
ture of the Os Malz, to heno-maxillary Fiffure, to the 
inferior Orbitary Hole, and below to the Sockets. Towards 
its upper Edge there are ſometimes Cells, which communicate 
with the Os Ethmoides. It opens between the two Concha 
Narium, behind the Lachrymal Duct, by one or more Orifices, 
formed partly by a Portion of the Os Unguis. 
ings are all much higher than the Bottom of the Sinus. 

fay nothing here of the wy gn. of this Bone by a fmaſl 
tranſverſe Suture, behind the Foramen Inciſorium, becauſe it 
is ſeldom found but in young Subjects, before the Offification is 


conn 

The Maxillary Bone is almoſt all compact, and without 

Diploe, except in the Alveolary Arch, and at the Point of the 
itary Apophyſis. 

To put this Bone in its true Situation, the Naſal Apophy ſis 
muſt be turned ues, the Alveolary Arch downward, an 
ares forward. ; | 

The Maxillary Bones are connected with the Os Frontis, 
Os Ethmoides, Os Sphenoides, Offa Unguis, Oſſa Malarum, 
Oſſa Nafi, Offa Paſati, Vomer, Conchæ Narium Inferiores, 
Nn in forming the Otenn of Maſt 

in formi e of ication, the Arch 
of the Palate, the Checks, the Orbits, and the Noſe. 
Ossa MaLarum. 


The Offa Malarum, called alſo Offa Zygomatica, and Ma- 
laria, are two in Number, fituated in the Med wad middle 
Parts of the Face. They are, in ſome meaſure, triangular, 
or irregularly ſquare. OY 
They are divided into two Sides, the external a little convex, 
the internal unequally concave, 

Eminences in each Bone are the ſuperior or angular Or- 


bitary N which joins by Suture with the external an- 


gular Apophy is of the Os Frontis, and affifts in forming the 
external Angle of the Orbit. From this Apophyſis another 
ſubaltern Proceſs runs inward on the Infide if Bone, one 
Side of which forms a Portion of the Orbit, the other a Por- 
tion of the Zygomatic Foſſa ; the inferior or Maxillary Orbitary 
Apophyſis, which, with the angular Apophyſis, forms the infe- 
rior external Portion of the Orbit; the Apophyſis Malaris, which 
is in ſome meaſure the Baſis of the reſt, and, together with the 
Apophyſis Maxillaris, joins the Orbitary Apophyſis of the Os 


axillare z the Zygomatic Apophyſis, which makes a Part of 


the Zygoma, and alſo of the Zygomatic Foſſa. 

The Cavities. are the great Orbitary Slope, which makes the 
inferior external Portion of the Edge of the Orbit ; the Zygo- 
matic Notch above the Zygoma; one or more little Holes on 
the Outſide, and in the Orbitary Apophyſes. 

Each Bone is compoſed of two pretty compact Tables, with 
a ſmall Quantity of Diplos between them, except in the ante- 
rior Part of the Apophyſis Malaris, 

The 


<< 


Allo the Orbitary Canal, which runs from before backward, 


Theſe Open- 


Tue proper Bones of the Noſe are two in Number, ö 
, and fituated below the Forehead, between the two 
Not Apophyſes of the Offa Maxillaria. 

Each of theſe Bones comes near the Figure 
Square, — — ity being narrow and 
— in, the middle bent inwards near 
upper in ſome Subjects, in others almoſt ſtrait, The two 
Bones joined repreſent a ſort of Saddle. en 


The anterior Side is convex, tho? a little depreſs*d or hallow'd i 
above the Middle. The poſterior Side is a little concave. The 
upper Extremity is very thick, full of Pits or Depreflions : 


lower Extremity is thin, indented, and cut 

obliquely in ſuch a manner, as that the two Bones, join'd toge- 
ther, form an acute Slope. The inner Edge, contiguous to 
the ſame Edge, of the other Bone, is even, except near the 
upper Part, where they are united by a kind of Suture: From 
this Edge a little Eminence runs inward or backward (which is 
ſometimes wanting in one of the Bones); and, when they are 
joined, theſe Eminences repreſent a ſort of Criſta, or promi- 
nent Line, anſwering to the Septum Narium. About the Mid- 
dle of the Outſide, ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, there 
is a Hole, which is ſometimes wanting in one of the Bones, 
and ſometimes there are ſeveral Holes in each. 

The Subſtance is compact; ſometimes, however, we meet 
with a ſmall ny of Diploe at the upper End. 

The particular Situation of theſe Bones is eaſily underſtood 
by the Deſcription. 


© join'd to each other, and partly 
S any phe a 


Harmony. are join'd above 
Os Frohtis, laterally to the Naſal Apophyſes of the Ofla 
Maxillaria, and internally or poſteriorly to the anterior Edge of 
tho perpendicular Lamina of the Os ides, by means of 
the prominent Line already mentioned. 
form the anterior and upper Portion of the Noſe, and 
Part of the Septum Narium. 


Ossa UN urs. 


The Offa Unguis, or Lachrymalia, are two in Number, each 
being ſituated in the Orbit, at the lower Part of the internal 
Angle. They are the leaft Bones of the Face, very thin, and 

are lon they are 0 „ in 
meaſure, the Nui of « Finger, from whence they hav their 
Name, eſpecially when undivided from the other of 
Head; for, being taken out of the Skull, their Figure is n 


irregular. ; 

8 is divided into two Sides, one external, the 
greateſt Part of which appears in the Orbit, in an entire Skull; 
the other internal, which is hid; two Extremities, one upper, 
the other lower ; and two Edges, one anterior, the other poſte- 
rior. 

The Outſide is ſmooth, and a little concave. Towards the 
anterior Edge is a Groove full of ſmall Holes, like a Sieve, 
call'd the Lachrymal Groove. It begins at the upper Extremi- 
22 runs down lower than any other Part 

Bone, the lower E ity of it being hid by the Os Maxil- 
lare. It is diſtinguiſh'd the reſt of the Outſide by a very 


_ prominent Edge. 
he Inſide is rough, and uhequally convex, with a perpen- 
dicular Depreſſion, anſwering to — Prominence on the 
Outſide. On the upper Part of this Inſide ſmall Portions of 
cellulous Laminæ are ſometimes obſe which communi- 
cate with the Entry of the Frontal Sinus. There are likewiſe 
ſome about the Middle, which complete the anterior Ethmoi- 
dal Cells; and others towards the lower End, which communi- 
cate with the rugged Portions of the upper Border of the Sinus 
Maxillaris. e often vary, and are ſometimes wanting. 

"Theſe Bones are altogether without Diploe. 

What has been ſaid e 
Groove, ſufficiently determines the Situation. | 

They are-conn with the Os Frontis, with the Os Eth- 
moides, covering a Part of the Cells in that Bone, with the 
Naſal Apophyſis of the Os Maxillare, and with the Groove of 


that Bone, in ſuch a manner, as that the two Grooves, joined 


together, form, an entire Tube, call'd the Lachrymal DuRt. 
2 


an Opening more or 


"The Uſa dan 


Orbit, to cover the fore Furt of the Labyrinth of the Noſe; 


OssA PALATI, 


: 


Partion, which 


ide, is pointed hollow'd on each $ & j 
Pterygoid 4 Poin - wth * 
fix'd 1 — — 


teriorly it is uneven, the better to be connected with 
i This Portion is diſtinguiſh'd from the Portio Pala - 
tina, and alſo from the middle Portion, by an obli 


The middle Portion, to which 1Vinſlow gives 


Naſal, is very thin, and is fituated laterally. It has àn in 
and external Side: The internal Side is a little concave;-bei 
turn'd toward the Nares; and at the lower Part of it there 
a tranſverſe Eminence, or bony Line, which diſtinguiſhes this 
Portion from the Portio Palatina, The Outſide is a little cons 


vex, and F 
Pn ins — it is a tranſverſe 
Eminence on the other Side, and moulded, as it were, by the 


poſterior tranſverſe Eminence of the Os 
The upper Portion, which inflow calls orbitary, is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Naſal Portion by a Notch, which, together 
with the ö of the Sphenoidal Bone, forms 
A | che which. may 322 
ä ang =) +7 ure or Pterygo- palatinum. or- 
tion has five little Sides, three of 


ich are rather Cavities 3 
one ſuperior, which completes the ity of the Bottom of 


completing the Fiſſura Spheno-maxillaris ; the third Side 
is likewiſe anterior, more hollow than the former, joining the 
back Part of the Labyrinth of the Os Ethmoides ; the fourth is 
poſterior, more or leſs hollow, anſwering to the idal Sinus ; 
the fifth is lateral and external, covering the ior and u 


9 


Part of the Maxillary Sinus. It muſt be obſerved, that theſe 


u Sides and Cavities being ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes 
of this Side of com 5 0 : 


8 Diploe in theſe Bones, except in the Pa- 
latine and Pterygoide Portions. n 
By conſidering the Diviſion of theſe Bones already men- 
tion'd, it is eaſy to put them in their true Situation, | 
They are join'd to each other by the Portio Palatina; to the 
Vomer b common Groove form'd by their raiſed Edges 
to the Bones before, and to the Sphenoidal 
Bone behind; to the inferior Shells of the Nares by their tranſ- 
verſe Eminences ; and, laſtly, by their Orbitary Portions to the 
Os Ethmoidea, Offa Baila ia, and Os Sphenoides. 
*. err the Arch of the Palate, the Ptery and 
Naſal Foſlz, and ſupporting 


the Orbit: They afliſt.in Vomer, 
and Conche Nacium inferiores. 5 
b VostzEx. | 
The Situation of the Vomer is perpendicular, between the 
that of an oblique Square, having 
py — fore lg 1 
Name. F \ It 


A 


CAP 


2 * A * 
«It is divided into two Sides, one to the Right, the other to 


we Left, both of them unequally flat ; and into four Edges, the 


© ſuperior, inferior, anterior, ; . 

be upper Edge is an horizontal Groove: which receives the 
ſharp Proceſs, or Roſtrum of the Os Sphenoides. "This Groove 
is broad, and a little notch'd backward ; the fore Part of it is 
narrower, and ends in a ftrait Canal, which runs downward 
and forward in an oblique Direction, dividing the Bone, as, it 


were, into two Laminz. | 
The dior Edge is oblique, and very unequal, It may be 
divided into two Parts, one-anterior and poſterior, The poſte- 
. rior Part is ſmall and thin, and ſupports. the per La- 
mina of the Os Ethmoides. The anterior Part is larger, with 
x pretty deep Groove, continued from the Canal in the upper 
Edge, which ſuſtains the Cartilaginous Septum of the Nares. 

0 lower Edge is likewiſe unequal; and near its anterior 
Extremity is an Angle, which divides it into two Parts ; one 
anterior, very ſhort, which is ſet in the Criſta Narium ; the 
other poſterior, and much longer, ſet in the common Groove 
of the Offa Maxillaria and Offa Palati : The Angle which di- 
ſtinguiſhes this Edge into two Parts, lies in the Notch form'd 


the Crifta Narium, and the Groove of the Maaillary 


5 nes. ; 
The poſterior Edge is oblique and ſharp, becoming inſenſibly 
more obtuſe, as it approaches to the large Groove in the upper 


Edge. | 
This Bone has but very little Diploe. . 
To — it right, we need only attend to the Deſcription 
of its Parts. | ; | 
It is connected with the Os Sphenoides, Os Ethmoides, Oſſa 
Maxillaria, and Offa Palati, in the manner already faid. | 
Its Uſe is to form the poſterior Part of the Septum Narium, 


75 ___, Concuz Narium INFERIORES. 15 


The inferior Conchz of the Nares are two in Number, 
ſituated in the Naſal Foſſæ, under the Openings of the Maxil- 
Jay Sinus, and immediately above the inferior Orifices of the 
Lachrymal Ducts. They cover theſe Orifices much in the 
ſame manner as the ſuperior 1 of _ —— _ 
cover the Maxillary Openings. y are likewiſe term 

inferior ſpungy Laminz of the Noſe. Ne; 

Their Fi ure is very much like that of the ſuperior Con- 


Two Sides are 8 in each of them, one internal, 
and one external; as likewiſe two Extremities, the anterior 
and poſterior ; three Edges, two ſuperior, one ſmall, the other 
great, and one inferior; and, laſtly, two Apophyſes, one ſmall 
or ſuperior, the other large orgateral. 

The Infide is a little convex, being turn'd towards the Sep- 
tum Narium : The Outſide is 71 concave, turn'd 
toward the Maxillary Sinus, Bo Sides are rough and un- 
even. 

The Extremities are pointed, but the poſterior more than 
the anterior. | 

The inferior Edge, the moſt conſiderable of the three, is 
rough, thick, a little rounded, and turn'd outward, that is, 
toward the Os Maxillare. It is ſuſpended like the Ethmoidal 
Concha, without reſting on any thing, 

Of the ſuperior Edges, the ſmall or anterior Edge is thin, 
uneven, and of the ſame Length with the anterior tranſverſe 
Eminence of the Ox Maxillare, to which it is join'd. The 
large or poſterior ſuperior Edge is longer than the other, and is 
join'd backward to the ſmall tranſverſe Eminence of the middle 
ortion of the Os Palati. Theſe two ſuperior Edges are diſtin- 
iſh'd by an obtuſe Angle, form'd by them. The great 
ge has a large thin Apophyſis in the Shape of a Nail, which 
runs down on the inner or concave Side of the Bone. This 
Apophyſis, which is the greateſt of the two already mention'd, 
is ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes uneven, divided and notched. 
It partly covers the Maxillary Sinus, and helps to make the 
Opening thereof. : a 

The ſmall or ſuperior Apophyſis is a thin Plate, which di- 
vides the two upper Edges: It is, as it were, a ſmall Portion 
of a Groove, which, join'd to the lower End of that in the 
Os Unguis, completes the Lachrymal Canal ; and, in Adults, 
it has appear'd to be a true Continuation of the laſt-named 

ne, as if the inferior Concha of the Nares and Os Unguis 
were both one Piece, . | 

The true Situation of theſe Bones is ſufficiently ſhewn, in 
what has been ſaid about their Sides, Extremities, and Ed 
They are connected with the Offa Maxillaria, Offa Palati, 
Ofia Unguis, and ſometimes with the Os Ethmoides, of which 
they —_— in one Subject, to be a true Continuation: In 
molt Skeletons theſe Connections are but very flender, and 
rherefore theſe Bones are eaſily - loſt, which is the Reaſon why 
the Antients have not obſerved them. 

They complete the bony Structure of the Noſe, augment its 
Sutface, and render 1 to the Extent of the Or- 
en of Smelling, of the Pituitary Membrane. See 

K r 
| #8 


- The 
der, W 


being the internal Orifice of a large Canal, which, after having 


run 


CAP 


" Maxiiia Id EAR. Ws. 


The lower Jaw is but one Bone in Adults, and makes the 
lower Part of the Face, L032 33 F 
L wich the Ends bent 


upwad. a F 1 87 
It may be divided into a Body and Branches. The Body is 
that Portion which ' repreſents a Bow : The Branches are the 
Extremities bent upward. In the Body we diſtinguiſh an ante- 
rior Portion, call'd the Chin; two lateral Portions.z two Sides, 
one internal, and one external; and two Edges, one ſuperior, 
which is the Alveolary: Arch of this Jaw, and one inferior, 
call'd the. Baſis, and divided into an external and internal La- 
bium. This Baſis ends iorly in a crooked Portion, term'd 
the of the lower Jaw. | | 
In Middle of the anterior Side of the Chin is a perpen- 
dicular Eminence or Line, which marks the Place where this 
Bone is divided in Children, and for that Reaſon it is named 
the Symphyſis of the lower Jaw. On each Side of the Symphy=. 
ſis are two Muſcular Impreſſions, one high, the other low, 
more or leſs excavated, and in ſome Subjects diſtinguiſh'd by 
a ſmall tranſyerſe Eminence. The external Labium of the 
Baſis of the Chin is a little prominent, and border'd on each 
Side by Eminences more or. leſs conſiderable; by which the 
Chin a to be diſtinguifh'd from the lateral Parts of the 
Body of the Bone. df M | 
- The Backſide of the Chin is concave, and Ipequalities are 
ſeen in it through the whole Length of the Symphyſis. From 
the upper Edge to the Middle of the Symphyſis, or there 
abouts, runs a e broader below than above, 
and more remarkable in the Symphyſis than on either Side. 
Immediately below this Aſperity there are ſeveral Tuberoſities, 
more or leſs raiſed, and rough, the loweſt of which is on the 
internal Labium of the Baſis, On each Side of the uppermoſt 


Tuberoſity is a large ſhallow Impreſſion. At the very loweſt 


Border of the internal Labium of the Baſis, on each Side of the 
Symphyſis, there is a pretty large muſcular Impreſſion, with a 
tranſverſe Aſperity between them, which in a manner joins. 
them to each other, We ſometimes meet with ſmall Holes in 
the upper Part of the Symphyſis, and near it. 

' The Outſide of lateral Portion of the Body of this 
Bone is a little convex. On each Side of the Chin is a pretty 

Hole, which is the anterior Orifice of a Canal. There is 
alſo a long Eminence or Elevation, which, beginning at the 
Baſis, near the before-mentioned Hole, runs obliquely upward 
and backward toward the Branch of the Jaw, growing more 
prominent as it aſcends, The lower End of this Side ſome- 
times juts out a little. | 

In the Inſide of this lateral Portion, a little below the Alveo- 
lary Edge, there is likewiſe a long Eminence, leſs oblique, but 
more prominent, which runs upward and backward, much in 
the ſame manner with that on the Outſide. 

The poſterior curve Portions are the flatteſt of all, and repre- 
ſent a ſort of oblong Square, irregular, and a little oblique, In 
each of theſe Branches two Sides are to be taken Notice of, 
one internal, and one external ; alſo two Apophyſes in the up- 
per Part of them, one anterior, call'd the Coronoide Apophyſis, 
and one - poſterior, call'd the Condyloide Apophyſis; a large 
Opening between the two Apophyſes ; and, laſtly, = Ag 
by which the poſterior and lower — Baſis of the is 
terminated. a 
The anterior or Coronoide Apophyſis is flat, ſharp at the 
upper End, broad at the lower, ſomething uneven on the Out- 
fide, and a little prominent about the Middle of the Inſide, by 
the Continuation of the internal oblong Eminence of the lateral 
Portion. The anterior Edge of this Roonhyfia is a Continua- 
tion of the oblique external Eminence of the ſame Portion. 

The poſterior Apophyſis is term'd Condyloide, becauſe it 
ends in a Head reſembling a Condyle, ſet upon a kind of Neck. 
This Condyle is oblong, and fituated almoſt tranſverſly, the 
internal Extremity of it being only turn'd a little backward, 
and the external forward, which Direction anſwers to that of 
the articular Eminence and Cavity of the Os Temporis, with 
which this Condyle is articulated. It advances more toward the 
Inſide than toward the Outſide of the Bone, and the Neck is 
bent a little forward. This Neck is convex on the Back, and 
on the fore Part there is a muſcular Foſſula immediately under 
the Condyle. ein 
* Opening between the Apophy ſes has a ſharp Bor- 

ich is, as it were, a Continuation of the poſterior 
Edge of the Coronoide Apophyſis. It is in the Shape of a Creſ- 
cent, and ends at the outer Extremity of the Condyle, on the 
Outſide of the Foſſula in its Neck. | 

. The Outſide of the Branch is very full of ſuperficial Inequa- 
lities, or muſcular Impreſſions, eſpecially near the Angle. This 
An is blunt, uneven, and turn'd more or leſs toward the 

utſide. | 8 

The Inſide has the ſame fort of Inequalities towards the An- 
gle. About the Middle of this Side is a very irregular Hole, 


A 


run down a little Way in the middle Subſtance of the Branch, 
changes its Direction, continuing its Courſe thro' the Middle of 
the lateral Portion, all the Way to the Hole near the Chin, 
which is its external Orifice, and then loſes itſelf in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Chin. The internal Orifice of this Canal is broad 
above, oblique, flat, more or. leſs notched, and in ſome mea- 
ſure lacerated. A little below this Orifice are ſometimes found 


two little Holes, one above, and at ſome Diſtance from the 


other, which are the Orifices of a ſmall Canal, running 
immediately under the Surface of the Bone. This Canal is the 
Continuation of a ſmall Groove, which begins at the Edge of 
the Orifice of the great Canal, and from thence runs a very 
little Way down. ſome Subjects we find only this Groove, 
without any | 

The upper Edge of the Body of the lower Jaw is pierced by 
ſixteen Holes or Foſſulæ, d Sockets, which contain the 
like Number of Bones, call'd Teeth. See DExs. ] 

This Bone a to have a 45, hang of Diploe, in pro- 
portibn to its Size, than any other of the Face, eſpecially 
near the Alveolary Arch. The Tables are very ſolid, and not 
equally thick in all Parts. | 

_—_ is no Difficulty in determining the Situation of the 
lower Jaw. | | 
The lower Jaw is connected with the Oſſa Temporum by a 

ſingular kind of Articulation, .partaking of the Nature 

both of. a Ginglymus and Arthrodia, and therefore Winſlow 
terms it Amphidiarthroſis. Its principal Motions are upward 
and downward, and in all the different s thereof ; we 
can thruſt it forward, pull it backward, and turn it to either 
Side; and in the ſame manner, in any Degree of Motion, for- 
ward, backward, or laterally, we can taiſe or depreſs it. The 


Mechaniſm of this Articulation, and the Motions thereof, de- 


pend alſo on a Cartilage, to be deſcribed hereafter. 


Recapitulation of the FORAMINA or Holes in the Head, as 
repreſented by Keill. | 


They are either external or internal. The external Holes 
are, ; 
. The two in the Coronal Bone above the Orbit, through 
which a Vein, „ and a Nerve, from the Ophthalmic 
Branch of the Fifth Pair, paſs, ſor the Brow and Frontal Muſ- 
cles. This frequently appears only as a Notch. 

2. The Orbiter internus, in the ſame Bone within the Orbit, 
a little above the Os Planum, | for another Branch of the Fifth 
Pair of Nerves, which goes to the Noſe. 


3. The third is n and the Os Maxil- 
lare, in the t Canthus, thro which the Lachrymal Duct 
paſles to the Noſe. 


4: The Orbiter externus in the Os Maxillare, below the 
Orbit, thro” which the Nerves and Veſſels, which come from 
the Teeth, paſs to the Cheek. | 

5- One fingle Hole in the ſame Bone, behind the fore Teeth, 
which comes from the Noſe. 

6. Two in the Oſa Palati, through which a Branch of the 

Fifth Pair of Nerves paſſes to the Palate, Uvula, and Gums. 

7: In the Temporal Bone, between the Maſtoide and Styli- 
form Proceſſes, thro which the Portio Dura of the Auditory 
Nerve paſſes. c . 

8. Ductus Auditorius externus. 

9. The Ductus Auditorius internus. 

10. The Conduit for the Carotid 


11. Another, in the ſame Bone, thro' which Vein 


from the external Teguments to the lateral Sinuſes, This is 


behind the Maſtoide Proceſs. 


12, 10 the Occipital Bone behind its Apophyſis, tthro' which 


the Vertebral Veins paſs, _ | 
13. In the ſame Bone, for' à Branch of the external Ju- 


. 14. One ſingle large Hole for the Medulla Spinalis. 
he internal Holes are, FO: 
1. The blind Hole above the Crifa Galli... 
2. The Holes in the Os Eth; 5. SHOES Al 
3. In the Os Spbenoides for the Optic Nerves. a 
+ The Foramen Lecerum, thro! which the 
firſt Branch of the Fifth, and Sixth Pair of Nerves paſs. 
5- For the ſecond Branch of the Fifth Pair of Nerves. 
6. For the third Branch of the ſame Nerve. © 
. The Foramen Arteria dura Matris. n 4 
8. The Canal thro' which the Carotid enters, and the Inter- 
r paſſes out; but this is counted among the external 
es. : 4 & : : » +4 1 A , I 
9. In che Proceſs of the Os Temperum, thro“ which the Au- 
ditory Nerve paſles. N 
..10. Between the T and 
vided in two by the Dura Mater ; thro' the one Part paſſes the 
Eighth Pair of Nerves, and the Nervus Acceſſarius;z- thro? the 
other the lateral Sinuſes open into the internal Jug fl 
ocrput, 


11. One in each Side of the large Hole of the 
Wich the Niath Pair of Nerves goes out. 
Vox. II. * 


— 


Tus lower Jaw has "four Holes, two on its Inde n. 


their 


. the Chin. It has alſo ſixteen Sinuſes, into the 
ceth are ſet. Keil. 44> 
I muſt appriſe Students in Phyſic, that it is not to 
form a perfect Idea of the Bones of the Head, and thei — 


ee to the Styloide Apoghy 


' Jaw. The Diſpoſition o 
ular Cartilage 
tion of the Clavicle wich the Sternum; £ 


2 —— lg = 


thro' 


Ar 


IF, - 
* 5: 


Proceſles, two on its Outſide near its M 
I r 
Carotids, a Vein es out | to 
1 — in che Roots of the 
external Holes theſe ſame Veſlels paſs, and 


1 
3 


Ir 
7; 


1 


'E 


* 


2 ions, by an „ whatever. The 
e of acquiring a | of them, is to a 
Skull ſeparated artfully into the een Bae of which ic is 
naturally og 4p and another with the Bones connected 
together by their proper Articulations. Thus by car 
comparing them with the Deſcription here given, and wi 
each other, a perfect Knowledge of theſe Parts may be readily 


ir'd, which is indi nece in Surge a 
dh. k of — aug — 2 


ow 
the Situation of the Cartilages and Li — apo 
Head, of which JFinſlow gives the ing, Account ; bur 
neither his, nor any other Deſcription of them is ſufficient for 


a complete Knowledge of them, without di the 

to which they belong. | | 

The Condyloide Apophyſes of the Os Oecipitis, the Gle- 
noide Cavities or articular Foſſuls of the Temporal 
the Eminences next theſe Cavities, and the yloide 
phyſis of the lower Jaw, are all cruſted over with very white 
and ſmooth Cartilages ; and there is likewiſe an inter-articular 
lage in each Articulation of the lower Jaw 

nes. 

This Cartilage is thick near the Circumference, very thin 
and tranſparent, and ſometimes perforated, in the Middle. The 


lower Side is uniformly concave, anſweri to the oblong 
Convexity of the maxillary Condyle ; but upper Side 1s 
_ concave, and partly convex, ſuited to the Foſſula and 
inence in the temporal Bone, | 
For the Cartilages and Li of the Noſe, fee Nasvs. 
. the Cartilages and Li belonging to the Eye, 
curus. ® 


For the Cartilages and Ligaments of the Ear, ſee Au- 


RIS; 

For the Cartilages of the, Os Hyoides, ſee Lixova. 

The Ligaments 'of the GT. the Head are chats I. 
Thoſe betwixt the Occipital Condyles, and the ſuperior Apo- 
phyſes of the firſt V of the Neck. 2. Thoſe between 
the Os Occipitis and A Dentiformis of the ſecond 
Vertebra. 3. Thoſe of the Articulation of the lower Jaw 
with the Temporal Bones. 4. Thoſe by which the Os Hyo- 


'A hich 

| The Ligaments of the Occipital Condyles reſemble the 
ker 1 of 75 Vertebre, allt 710 1 
exture o ilaments placed c othet 
, whey Abipbtion, wel te. „ TR abs 
Occipital Bone, Yay other in the Edges of the ſuperior 


2 of the far 
The i if us wh thick 

is Dentiformis, are v I 
5 which forwards an "The Faſciculi are fixed im- 


Sternum. They are fixed by one Extremity round the Gle- 
noide Cavity, or artioalar Foſſula and Eminence of each Tem- 
poral Bone; by their Middle, round the inter-articular Cartilage; 
and by the o — round each Condyle of the lower 

the Capſular Ligament, with reſpect 

ilage, is the fame as in the Articula- 
The Bones of the Head, as well as all other Bones of the 
human Body, are cover d by a particular of 
to the Skull, is 


to the inter- articular 


- cranium, and that which covers the Bones of the Face, or of 
the two Jaws, is called ſimply Perioſteum. + SAT 


The internal Structure of the Bones of dhe Head being for 
the moſt part cellulous, they contain alſo diſtinct Portions of 
membranous 


Marrow included in n Cells lying in the Diplos. 
The Sinus Frontales, Maxillares, and idales, are lin'd 
with a Membrane, which ſecretes a Mucilage 


5 


CAP 


but, as it is deferib'd under Lion 1 mut refer to that Arti- 


cle for an Account of it. 


As it is of infinite Importance to the Practice both of Phy- 


ſic and Surgery, to be perfectly acquainted with all the Parts 
of the Head fubjeRted to Injuries either external or internal, I 
ſhall procced to give an Account of the Muſcles of the Head 
moſt ſubje& to Wounds, Contuſions, Abſceſſes, and other 
Diſorders. This I chuſe to do after the Deſcriptions of the 
Bones, becauſe the Origins and Inſertions of the Muſcles could 
not have been comprehended without a previous Knowledge 
of the bony Parts. . | ; 


Mouscues of the Ham Scale and FokenBAD. 


To demonſtrate theſe Muſcles, the following Method may 
be obſerv'd : Make an Incifion _ the common Integu- 
ments of the Head, the firſt and direct Line of Diviſion 
continued from the middle and inferior Part of the Os - 
pitis, to the fame Part of the Os Frontisz the other tranſverſe 
from two circular Ducts round each Ear, interſecting 


| the 
former on the Sinciput, begin from the ;oncourſe of Angles, 


„ ee i pebræ 


OccietTAL1s. 


This and its Partner are mentioned by Columbus, and accu- 
rately deſcrib'd by Fullopins ; they are ſhort, but broad, thin, 
fleſhy Muſcles, fituated -on the Occiput, from whefice t 

_ derive their Names; each of theſe ariſes fleſhy from that Part 
of the Os Occipitis, where the Maſtoideus and Muſculus 
Splenius are inſerted, and ſoon becoming tendinous, joins with 
the Pericranium, which firmly adheres to the hairy on 
the Sinciput When theſe act, they pull the hairy Scalp 
backwards. C 


Euſtachius figures two other Muſcles on the Occiput, which 
8 1 122 quadrati ; and which are repreſented 
. 11. Fig. 1. 1. 

Becauſe, firs Lanciſi, none either of the Antients or Mo- 
derns, ſo far as I know, has given Repreſentations of theſe 
Muſcles, tho'-Thomas Bartholine makes mention of them, but 
aſſerts, that are not always, but only ſometimes, to be 
found, I therefore think it worth while to fay ſomething by 
the Way concerning them. 8 

Theſe Muſcles, as I myſelf have ſeen, in all the 8 
J have diſſected, rife with a fleſhy Origin on both Sides the 
Os Occipitis, and with broad Tendons are carried directly u 
wards to the lambdoidal Suture. With reſpect to their Uſe 
then, till fome more accurate Anatomiſt advances ſomething 
more probable, we may conjecture, that they perform the 
ſame Office in the poſterior Part of the Cranium, that the 
frontal Muſcle does in its anterior Part; for after this laſt- 
mention'd Muſcle has drawn the anterior Part of the Head, 
commonly called the Forehead, upwards, and when the Muſcles 
of the Ears have in ſome meaſure corrugated the lateral and 
eee hairy Parts, theſe ior Parts of the Skin are 

drawn downward by thefe occipital Muſcles, which a&, 
as it were, like A , which any one may experience in 
himſelf, as I myſelf have often made 
haps theſe are the Muſcles which becoming often preternatu- 
rally contrated and tenſe, eſpecially in hyſteric Women, 
create the Pain- in the Occiput, ſo often mention'd by Hippo- 
crates. | 

FronTALIs, Tab, 10. Fig. 1. 1. 


This ariſes thin, broad; and fleſhy, from the upper Part of 
the Qs Frontis, near the Sutura Coronalis; and, de i 
by the poſterior and fore Part of the Temporalis, meets wi 
" Partner near their Inſertions to the Skin of the Eye- 

row-W . . | 11 N E10 

"Theſe, ating, draw up and wrinkle the Skin of the Fore- 
bead, and cannot antagonize the Occipitalet, as ſome i 
gine, ſince their Originations are from the Bone — 
the Terminations in the Skin of the lower Part of the Fore 
— —-—ͤ — 

ter Authors call Corrugetores,, ariſing near great 
thus of the Eye at the Hancke Lachrymalia, ſeeming 
minate about the middle Region of the Eyebrows. 
rather incline to the Opinion of others, who take them tv 
two oblique Elongations of the former Muſcles. 
makes theſe diſtin Muſele. bilo 6 
_ Te raiſe the Skin, and. diſcover the Muſcles, of the Face, 
which in the Order of Diſſection are to be 
continũe your former Diviſion from the 
— lelt it, to its A 

on 


Libs ami from the Midille of that of the lower Lip draw your 
Knife directly over the Chin, Neck, and Sternum, till you 
the Iogitudinat one mate in the Nation uf the AJuſeles of 
4 14 * w 


— 


ubjects Eyebrow muſt be raiſed ; after which the Clonal ee 


rial of the Thing. Per- lid 


2 CAP 


the Abdemen. The Skin is beſt clear'd from the Eyelids, 


after raiſing it the circumambient Parts. In the Practice 
of this Operation ſpeci Attention muſh de had, left you wound 


the Orbiculares Palpebrarum, Tab. 10. Fig. 2. 2. Care alfo 
muſt be taken, the Skin of the ck ab Pare,” moe 
„or Subcutaneus, with it. 


_ _ Of the Muscuxs of the Eyz1vs. 

Galen, and the antient Anatomiſts, with Ve/alius; 
were extremely deceived in their Ideas of theſe Muſcks, in 
dividing the Orbiczlaris into two, and ſuppoſing, thereby all the 
Motions of the Eyelids were perform'd. But this Syflem was 
firſt alter d by Fallopius, partly from an Intimation of Orila- 

in his Book de Diſſedt. Muſcul. ex Galeno, Cap. 6. where 
takes Notice, that, in the Cure of an Agilops, not only the 
deſcribed Beginnings of theſe Muſcles are cut and burnt away, 
but the Bone underneath exfoliated ; and yet the Motion of 
the Eyelids remains : Ann girly Tom the Diſſection of the E 
in a Sea-calf, where he ed four Muſcles latent in - a 
Orbit, inſerted above, underneath, and on both Sides the Pal- 
„ he was induced to make the like Inquiry in Man, in 
whom he happily diſcover d the Aperiens Palpebram Regtus, 
which ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. e mention this Paſſage, 
becauſe ſome later Authors have favoured the Account of the 
former, retaining their Diſtinctions into Semicircularis ſuperior, 
and Semicircularis inferior. = 


ORnicvuLAREs PALPEBRARUM, 


Tab. 10. Fig. 2. 2. 


- This is a thin fleſhy Muſcle, whoſe Fibres circularly environ 

the Eyelids, and are inſerted to them, (like the Sphincter La- 

biorum, Tab. 10. Figg11. 11 3 not adhering to — Bone from 
u 


whence we may denve their Origin, except the ſuperior Part 
of the t Bone of the Noe, NG eckon's the fourth 
Bone of the upper Jaw. | 


This Muſcle, acting like the Sphincters of other Parts, con- 
ſtringes the Eyelids. To theſe Rielan adds another Muſcle, 
belonging to each Eyelid, which he calls Ciliaris, which we 


take to be a Portion of the former, adjacent to the Cilia. 


To diſcover the ien Palpebram Riftus, that Part of the 
Orbicularis — lying per Droid and 


lis, with Part of the Fat within the Orbit, being 
extending the upper Eyelid, either with a Hook, or 
gers only, its tendinous Inſertion, ang flender fleſhy 


appear. | 
ArPzRIENS PALPEBRAM RECTus. 


ae a to BO ORG reſs and Uſe. It ariſes Gp and 
fleſby, from the profoundeſt Part of the Orbit, near the Place 
where the Optic Nerve is tranſmitted ; paſſing directly over the 
Muſculus Attollens, it becomes tendinous as it marches over 
the Bulb of the Eye, whence growing {till broader and thinner, 
till it is inſerted to the whole ſuperior Part off the upper Eye- 


h = 
aig Paz 


y, will 


For the Muſcles of the Eyes, Tee OcuLvs. 


The Musckzs of the Noss, 


The Noſe is altogether immioveable, except in its lower 
Fanz Parts, which are not improperly call'd Ale or Pinns : 
heſe, by their Approach or Receſs,” conſtringe or dilate the 
Noſtrils. Galen affigns but one Pair of Muſcles to them, to 
which us Beringarius in his Comm on 
Mundinus, adds another, ariſing from the Extremities of the 
Bones of the Noſe, and inf&ted 
wherein he is follow'd by Veſalius. Columbus pretends thoſe 
deſcribed by Galen belong to the upper Lip, and that thoſe 
ced in the Inſide of the Noſe (above-mentioned) are entire- 
ee deſcribing ſtill another Pair, ariſing from the upper 
of the Bones of the Noſe, and inſerted to their Alz. 
Fallopius is not poſitive, whether he has feen thoſe internal 
M „mention d by Carpe and Veſalius; but Mr. Bueffrer, 
an accurate Anatomift, inform'd Cowper, he had frequently ob- 
ſerved them 3 adding that thoſe'deſcrib'd by Columbus, above- 
mention'd, do not y belong to the Alz, but are-rather 
Parts of the Orbiculares P . Fallopius ſtill deſcribes 
another Muſcle, not taken Notice of before him, which late 
Anatomiſts call Conftriftor Ale Noſi, the Invention of which 
Placentinus aſſumes- In deſcribing theſt Muſcles we ſhall imi- 
tate the Qtder of . Rio/an, and others, who divide them into 


as nes — thoſe which Als 10 

lateres Alarum Nef. > . 2 
The common are thoſe which move the Ale, « 
the upper Lip, -as' the Retradores and Con/?riffores Alarum 


N. 841. K 
Pia of the proper... * o An. 1 
f Dime: 


to the Infide of the Ale; 


with - 


ſe are ſinall thin Muſcles, having u 
Wd each other, not unlike the Muſculi Iaterco- 
ſtales. They ariſe from the inferior and internal Parts of the 
Ola Narium, and are ſoon inſerted to the ſuperiot Parts of the 

Abr. Theſe pull up the Ale, and dilate the Noſtris ; bur I 
am inclin'd to think they are not found in all Subjects. 


Retrafteres Alarum Naß, & Elevateres Labii ſuperiorit. 


Theſe were mentioned by Galen : They ariſe, broad and 
fcſhy, from the fourth Bone of the upper Jaw ; whence de. 
1 8 they are ſoon to the upper Lip and 
Alz Naſi. 


. . a 
CAP 
Consrarcton Lastonun, or Spbiac ter ; & Olm 
Tab. 10. Fig. 12: rt: 


| This environs the Lips with Orbiculat Fibres, and, wheta i 
acts, it corrugates them; wherefore — it Oſculate: 
TINS, . 

The Muſcles in parti- 
cular, ate three 1 Fever 
E levateres 0. 


and 


The riftor Ale Naſi, mention'd by Fallepies and Pla- the upper Jaw, 
en ſuſpeR to — GAGs. 3 
| ' with its Partner, 
« Cunfrifleres Alarum Naſi, ac Depreſſores Labii ſuperioris. its Termination in the 


Theſe ariſe fleſhy from the fore Parts of the fourth Bones of 
the upper Jaw, immediately above the Gums of the Dentes 
Inciſorii, and, aſcending, are ſoon inſerted in the Roots of the 
Alz Naſi, and ſupe ior e 

When theſe 


Since Authors y di ing the Number, 
Deſcription, and Uſe of theſe Muſcles,” we not inſert 
their particular Differences. | 


Theſe Muſcles of the Lips are either common to the Cheeks 
w_ or to both Lips, or proper to the upper and under 


L 0 | 
Thot common to the Cheeks and Lips are two Pair, on each 
| Side two Muſcles, viz. the Quadratus and Buocinator. 


| Quadratus Genæ, ſeu Tetragenus. 

By Galen call'd Platyſma Miuoider, or the muſcular Expan- 
This is a great Muſcle, lying under the Skin of 
the Neck, and is ſpread over the whole inferior Region of the 

acc, 
from the 
the 5 
Muſcle ; from hence aſcending under 
it becomes fleſhy ; and one Part, 


It ariſes thin and membranous, according to Galen, 

ines of the Vertebrss of the Neck. It alfo fyring 
in on the ſuperiot Part of the Cucullaris and Pecto- 
the Skin of the Neck, 


the Mouth, together with the Cheeks, which 
Face is the r Expreſſion of Sorrow. But if the inferior 
Parts of theſe Muſcles (which lic on the Neck) a alone, they 


diſtend the ſuperinc t Skin, ing it approach to a 
Clavicuke — lower Jaw- bone, which 


direct Line with the 
otherwiſe is indented according to the Formation of the Part 
whereby a double Chin (as they call it) is repreſented. This 
Muſcle is alſo call'd Subcutamem. 
| The BuccinaTor is deſcribed under the Article of its 
Name, which ſee. infant id | 

The Muſcles common to both Lips are ſuch as are inſerted 
into the Angles, of the Mouth, as the Zygomaticus, Elevator, 
Deprefſor, and Conflriftor Labiarum. 780 N 
Tron ricvs. 

To. 10. Ng. 8. ee | 


: 


Zygoma. Its Origination is round and fleſhy, from the exter- 
nal Part of the ae Ban z hence d. Ea. obliquely fr 


We ens Mia 4. - wy oy 
is Muſcle its Partner act, both Lips 
upwards, and make fa 16, moms boy I 5s _ 


'*,.. ».  ELavaron Lamonzun. Wat 
2 RAN Mo 123% Tab. 10. The. 9. Tr 

_ This lies between the Z 

rioris Proprius, Tab. 10. Ag. 10. It ariſeth from the fourth 
Bone of the upper. Jaw, and 


% 


of. the Lips; . - j r Jo by | | 
T - — } if. : , | } Q | - - 
ſorrowtul Count in drawi 
= * in drawing down 


4 


8 


zaticus and Elevator Lab ſupe- vet 
deſcends directly to its Inſertion 


Durarsson Lastoekum. 1 
This ariſes fleſby from the lower Kdge of the inſetiot Jaw- 
bone laterally, and aſcends dicwBly — at the Angle | 


ermi » whether this be one nly or 


Labiorum 


2 F FJ 


it turns it outwards, 
| EtzxvaTtor Lani 1in#zhtons; 


5 
0 


7 


Hence 


I 
FF 


lower 


t 


2 the upper Jaw i the Os Afeli; or 
The ſerond is the Or Manillere. 
er 
The foutth is the afi. 
The fifth is the Or Palate. | 
De Muscizs whith move thi Inuet Jaw. 
Theſe Muſcles ate ten Number, five on each Side, which 


Zage> 


are the 


Massa ran. Tub. 10. Fig. 5. 


Tus ts a very thick Yllty Muſcle, Gossel at the back Part 
of the Chodk. Ie ſhots to be tnade zh of theee. Portion, Libs 


80 call'd- by Risken, becauſe is ariſes from the Os Jugale, or ſmall and 


CAP 


ſeems ſometimes to be an Appendix of the Temporal Mu- 


- 


et. | | 
The Ductus Salivalis ſuperior paſſes over this Muſcle, and 
this is obſerved, by Caper, to be a provident Contrivance of 


Nature to accelerate 


cation. IP by { | 
| TEMPORALIS, or CroTAPHITES. Tub. 10. Fig. 4. 


- This is a broad flat Muſcle, reſembling a Quarter of a-Circle 
in Figure, It occupies all the ſemicircular or ſemioyal Plane 
of the lateral Region of the Cranium, the temporal F oſſa, and 
Part of the Zygomatic Foſſa. From this Situation it has its 
Name of Temporalis, and likewiſe that of Crotaphites, which 
is ſometimes given to it. f | 
To conceive juſtly the Inſertions of this Muſcle, it muſt be 
ſerved, that, thro” all the Circumference of the ſemicircular 
Plane already mentioned, the Pericranium is divided into two 
Iamine, The internal Lamina, ſometimes taken for a parti- 
cular Perioſteum, covers immediately all the bony Parts of this 
Region, The external Lamina, ſeparated from the other, is 
{pread out like an Aponeurotic or a. grove Expanſion, 
by means of its Adheſions to the external angular Apophyſis of 
Os Frontis, to the poſterior Edge of the ſuperior Ape- 
Phyſis of the Os Malz, and to the upper Edge of all the Zy- 
gomatic Arch, all the Way to the Root of the Maſtoide Apo- 
13. * e 
te Muſcle is compoſed of two Planes of fleſhy Fibres, 
fixed to the two Sides of a tendinous Plane nearly of the ſame 
Breadth with them, by which they are ſeparated, it being 
ſpread quite through the Muſcle like a concealed middle Ten- 
ha ; as may be plainly ſeen 8 the Muſcle all the Way 
to the Bone, according to Dire&tion of its Fibres. The 
Body of the Muſcle thus formed is incloſed between the two 
. — or Ligamentary Laminæ, in the following 
anner. | | ' 
The internal fleſhy Plane is fixed, by a broad radiated Inſer- 
tion, to all the ſemicircular Plane of the Cranium, by the In- 
tervention of the internal Lamina of the Periofteum., © 
- Thus it is fixed to the lateral external Part of the Os Fron- 
tis, to its external angular Apophyſis, to the lower Part of 
the Os Parietale, to the ſquamous Portion of the Os Temporis, 
to the great Ala, or Temporal Apophyſis of the Sphenoidal 
Bone, by. which the Temporal Foſla is formed ; and a little to 
the Backſide of the internal Orbitary Apophyſis of the Os 
Malæ, which forms Part of the Zygomatic Foſſa. 
Through all this Space the fleſhy Fibres contract 
means of their Adheſions to Tendinous Plane, which 
diminiſhes in Breadth, and jncreaſes in "Thickneſs, in propor- 
tion as it deſcends, N 
The external fleſhy Plane is fixed in the ſame tadiated Man- 
ner to the Inſide of the external Lamina of the Pericranium, 
from the great ſemicircular Circumference, all the Way to a 
ſmall Portion of this Lamina more or leſs ſemicircular, above 
its Inſertion in the Zygomatic Arch. Here the fleſhy Fibres 
leave the external ina, and the void Space thus formed 
between the ſmall ſemicircular Portion and the fleſhy Fibres 
is commonly filled with Fat. | 
Through the whole Extent of this Inſettion the fleſhy Fibres 
2 contract, and adhere to the Outſide of the middle 
endinous Plane, in the ſame manner as the internal Plane ad- 
Heres to the other Side, but in a contrary Direction. | 
The middle Tendinous Plane, continuing to contract by De- 
grees, ends at length in a very conſiderable Tendon, the Extre- 
mity whereof, which is in a manner double, incloſes the Coro- 
noide Apophyſis of the lower Jaw, being ſtrongly inſerted in 
the Edges and Inſide thereof, and alſo a little in that Part of the 
Bone which lies between the two Apophyſes. The internal 
Portion of this Infertion is thicker, and has more fleſhy Fibres, 
than the external, which is almoſt wholly Tendinous or Apo- 
There is another ſmall Plane reckoned by ſame to be a Por- 
tion of this Muſcle 3 which, in reality, is no more than the 
third Portion of the Maſſeter, as may eaſily be perceived by 
ſawing off the Zygomatic Arch at the two „ and. then 
turning it down ; for this ſmall Muſcle parts from the Tem- 
77 7 without Difficulty, and continues to adhere to the 
ateter, E wen oo 8 ; 


The Uſe of the Temporal Muſcles and Maſſeters is, to draw 
the lower Jaw upwards in Maſtication, or the Formation of 
Sounds, and Modulation of the Voice. Cowper ſays, he could 
never obſerve thoſe dreadful 1 which Authors relate to 
enſue from Wounds” of the _— Muſcle, tho' he has 
ſometimes feen it divided in order to apply the. Trapan in 
Fractures of the Cranium. ; l 


£ 


. I 2 A . 
: 


Pr Tweng Ajox atvt iNrEanvs.,, 
This Naſcle lies on the Inſide of the lower Jaw, almoſt in 
the ſame if ome as the: Maſſeter does on the Outſide, being of 

e ſame_Figure: wich dt Myſele, only ſraaller and narrower. 


asl 


the Motion of the Saliva during Maſti- | 


s Pt 
lower Jaw, the 


gradually, | 


—_ | =. 0g Part of the ſuperior 
ls n 


CAP- 


It is fix d above in theP ide Cavity, principally to the In- 
ide of the external Ala of the Apophylis Pterygoides. This 
Inſertion is wholly fleſhy, and from thence the Muſcle has its 


It runs down obliquely toward the Angle of the lower Jaw, 

— * * — ons in the Inequalities on the In- 

et te to the Inſertion of the Maſſeter. It might 

be _ a — OE: | 
hen the Pterygoidæus Major on either Side it dra 

the — to the contrary Side. 77 both act toge ks aſſt 

the Temporal Muſcles and Maſſeters in drawing up the lower 


PTzRYGoiD Us MINOR SIVE EXTERNUS. 


This is an oy Muſcle, much ſmaller than the other, 

and ſituated al horizontally between the. Outſide of the 

A erygoides, and the Condyloide Apophyſis of the 
ubjeR being conſidered in an erect Poſture. 

It is fixed by one Extremity to the Outſide and of the 
outer Ala of the Pterygoide Apophyſis, filling the Foſtula which 
is at the Baſis of this Apophyſis, near the of the Temporal 
Apophyſis of the Sphenoidal Bone. 

From thence it runs backward, and a little outward, into the 
void Space between the two Apophyſes of the lower Jaw, and 
is inſerted anteriorly in the Condyloide Apophyſis, at a ſmall 
Foſſula —— the inner Angle of the Condyle. It 


Jaw. 


is alſo fixed to the Capſular Ligament of the Joint. 
When this and its Partner act, draw the lower Jaw for- 
wards, and force the Teeth of the inferior Jaw beyond thaſe of 


the ſuperior, as Fallopius, their firſt Deſcriber, obſerves. 
DircasTRICus, 


This is a ſmall long Muſcle, ſituated la between the 
whole Baſis of the Jaw and the Throat. It is fleſhy at both 
Extremities, and tendinous in the Middle, as if it conſiſted of 
two ſmall Muſcles joined endwiſe by a Tendon ; and from 
thence it is called Diga/tricus in Greek, and Biventer in Latin. 

It is fixed by one fleſhy Extremity in the Sulcus of the Ma- 
ſtoĩde Apophylis. From thence it runs forward, inclining to- 
wards the Os Hyoides, where the firſt fleſhy Body ends in a 
round Tendon, which is connected to the la Part, and 
Root of the Cornua of that Bone, by a kind of Aponeurotic 
Ligament, and not by a Vagina or Pulley, as appears at firſt 
Sight, becauſe of its allage r Extremity of the Muſculus 
Sty logloſſus ; of which under the Article of its Name. 

Here the Tendon is incurvated, and preſently ends in the 
other fleſhy Body, which is fixed immediately above the internal 
Labium of the Baſis of the Chin near the Symphyſis, in a ſmall 
unequal Depreſſion. This Inſertion is broader that of the 
other Extremity, Sometimes the anterior Inſertions of the two 
Digaſtrici touch each other, and ſometimes ſeveral of their Fi- 
bres croſs each other conſiderably, Winſlow. 

The middle Tendon of this Muſcle, and its Partner, paſſing 
through the Aponeurotic Li t, at the lateral Part and Root 
of the Cornua of the Os Hyoides, is a wonderful Contrivance 
of the Author of Nature to render them capable of pulling the 
lower Ja- bone down, which, had their Progreſs been 5 
from their Originations, they could not have performed. Nor 
are there any Proceſſes, whether of the Vertebræ of the Neck, 
or the neighbouring Parts, that could give an Origination to 
theſe Muſcles below their Inſertions, as in ſome Quadrupeds : 
Wherefore the Divine Architect of human Bodies has placed 
this Samay Ligament to ſerve as -a ſort of Pulley below 
their 'Terminations, whereby they perform their deſigned Office. 
Hence Deglutition is hindered, when theſe Muſcles are in Ac- 
tion, thy then preventing the Aſcent of the Tongue and La- 
rynx. Neither can we at that time draw the lower Jaw down, 
becauſe the Centre of Direction is pulled upwards. Wherefore 
we are obliged on that Occaſion to keep the Jaws cloſe together. 
But in „and other voracious Animals, who have theſe 
Muſcles ari ing from the tranſverſe Proceffes of the firſt Ver- 
tebra of the Neck, theſe Actions are not dependent 3 whence 
it is they dovour their Aliment fo quick. 4001 e 

There are ſeveral Muſcles, beſides thoſe alrendy mentioned, 
which are inſerted in the Head, and conſequently are ſubject to 
be affeciid in Wounds of that Part. "The firſt of theſe is the 
Cucullaris, which is inſerted in the lower Part of the Occiput 
as is expreſſed, Tab, 11. Fig. 2. 6 

The Maſtoidei Anteriores, or Sternomaſtoidei, are inſerted 
into the Maſtoide Apophyſes. See Mas rob zus. 

The Splenii (Tab. 11. Fig. 4 rated only on the Right 
Side) are inſerted in the upper Fart of che Maſtoide Apophyfes, 
and along the adjacent curve Portion of the tranſverſe Ridge of 
the Occipital Bone. See SpLENIUs. | | 

The: Complexit "is inlcired'by 2 bread lcſhy Pate in the 
| | nor tranſverſe Line of the Occipita! 
e, near the Criſta or Spine of that Bone. At its Inſertion 
it jolns, by one Edge, the Complexus of the other Side, and 
by. the-other, -the-Splenius; which'covers it à little. Sce Con. 
PLEXUS, x bo Ub do hors $37 4. 

The 


CAP 


in the jor — of * y ſis n it ig 
covered by the nius. See COMPLEXUS No R.. 
The Naas major is inſerted in the poſterior Part. of the in- 
ferior tranſverſe Line of the Occipital Bone, at a ſmall. Diſtance. 
from the Criſta, being a little covered by the Obliguus Superior. 
See RECTUs MAJOR. | „ 
The —— is inſerted immedi ly wager the poſterior 
Part of the inferior tranſverſe Line of the Pu „in a 
| ſuperficial Foſſula on one Side of the Criſta 
RECTV$ MINOR, F386 444 ali Yo vices? 2g 4 
The Obliquus ſuperior five minor is inſerted in the tranſverſe 
Line of the Occipital Bone, almoſt at an equal, Diſtance from; 
the Criſta and the Maſtoide yſis, between the Rectus 
minor and Complexus minor, which covers it. See OBL1Qyvs 


SUPERIOR. Larne * 


The Rectus an : 
lower Side of the Apophyſis Baſilaris, or great Apophyſis of the 


ECTUS ANTICUS Longus. 
| Rectus anticus brevis is inſerted in a tranſverſe Impreſ- 
fion in the lower Side of the Apophyſis Baſilaris of the Occi- 
i „ immediately before the Condyle on the ſame Side, 
— covered by the Rectus anticus longus. See Rrcrus 
ANTICUS BREVIS. 5 W * 
The Tranſverſalisanticus primus is inſerted in a . Im- 
jon between the Condyle of the Occipital and the 
ide Apophyſis of the ſame Side, behind the A 1 
loides, and under the Edge of the Jugular Foſſu | 
RANSVERSALIS ANTICUS PRIMUS. .  ../.... 4 
In order to underſtand perfe&tly what is ſaid concerning Diſ- 
orders of the Head from an external Cauſe, it is indiſpenſably 
Bran, to form a juſt Idea of the Membranes furrounding the 


which I am ſenſible no Deſcription can give without an 
But the Perſon who has 
tages from the following 


Mater ; which is 


i external 


| | Dura MarER. 


ſions, and covering all the Eminences in ſuch a manner as to 
prevent their being hurtful to the Brain. 
21 Mater, we muſt take Notice, 
1. Of its poſition; 


2. Its Adheſion to the Cranium; 

3. Its Folds or Septa 1 
Its Productions, Veſſels, and Nerves. BEERS 
Dura Mater is made up of two Laminz, adhering 


cloſely together, the Fibres of both crofling each other obliquely. 


By rubbing any Part of this Membrane bet the Fingers, 
we eaſil ive the two Laminæ liding a little upon each 
eir Texture is very cloſe and ſtrong, appearing to 


_ li and 
5 gamentary, 


y tendinous. 
Dura Mater fticks cloſely to the Cranium by a gt 
Number of Filaments of ey Lamina, which Ark. pr 


Pores of the Bones principally at the Sutures, both above and 
below ; and, by penetrating theſe Joints, they corhmunicate 
with the external Perioſteum. Theſe Filaments are, for the 
moſt part, ſmall Veſlels, which being broken in ſeparating the 
— Mater from the Skull, a great Number of red Points ap- 
pear on the external Surface of that Membrane. 

It adheres much more to the whole inner Surface of the Cra- 


nium in Children and young Perſons, than in thoſe of an ad- 


vanced As the Filaments becoming then very ſmall, being 
compreſſed by the Contraction of the bony Pores ; and conſe- 
ny they are more eaſily broke by any Force applied to 

m. 

Theſe Adheſions are formed entirely by the external Lamina. 
The internal Lamina is very ſmooth, and poliſhed on the In- 
fide, which is alſo continually moiſtened by a fine Fluid, dif- 
charged thro? .its Pores, 1 in the ſame manner as in the 
Peritonzum and Pleura. ; 

The Folds of the Dura Mater arC£tmade by the internal La- 
mina; and three of them form icular Partitions, one of 
which is ſuperior, and reprefents a kind of Mediaſtinum be- 

cen the two great Lobes of the Brain, The ſecond is in a 
middle Situation, like a Diaphragm between the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum. The third is inferior between the Lobes of the 
Cerebellum. The ſuperior Partition is longitudinal, in Form 
of a Scythe, from whence it is termed the Falx of the Dura 


Mater ; and it may likewiſe be called Septum Sagittale, Ver- 
9 73 iaſtinum Cerebri. - The middle Partition is 
OL. | 


Minor, or Maſtoideus Laterzlis, is inſerted . 


ipitalis. Sec, internal 


e e ee, 
tition is very and runs down between the 


"TE. © V 


rebe f 5 3 


as the occipi 
long and broad Fold or Duplicature of 
by. d or N the 


on which. Account it may be term'd 


* 


E „ ſuch. a, manner, as | 
lateral Laminz of.the Falx are continuous, on each ide, with 
ie neighbouring Portions of the ſuperior Lamina of the middle 


um 
ap s and from this Reſemblance to a Scythe it had the Name 
X. | | aſs 
_ The tranſverſe or middle Partition. is fixed to the Os Occi- 
pitis, the Grooves of the lateral Sinuſes, and thoſe of the 
great es of the yſes Petroſe, all the Way to the 
ofterior Clinoide Apophyſes of the Os Sphenoidale.. By this 
ituation it forms a fort of F Toute or Mallow Vault, on 
3 which is a large Notch, almoſt of an oval 
ure. og rote ney ES | 

This Partition*divides the Cranium into two Cavities 3 one 
large or ſuperior, and the other ſmall or inferior, which com- 
municate together by the great oval Notch, It is formed by a 
2 Fold, and a very broad Membrane of the internal 
Lamina of the Dura Mater ; and in the natural State it is very 
tenſe, becauſe of its Union, or rather inuity, with the 


Falx. | 2 
This Union or Continuity of theſe two Partitions keeps 


them both very tenſe, ſo that the middle Partition is capable of 


ſuſtaining a conſiderable Weight without ſinking downward ; 
and the Falx is able to reſiſt lateral Preſſures, without giving 
way to the Right Hand or to the Left. | | 
Ve may be convinced of this reciprocal . firſt, 
touching theſe two Partitions in their natural State ; and, again, 
after they have been cut one after the other, according to their 
Breadth, or rather after having cut in this. manner the Falx in 
one Subject, and the tranſverſe Partition in another ; for, as 
ſoon as the Falx is cut, the other will be perceived immediately 
to loſe its Tenſion and Firmneſs ; and the ſame thing will be 
obſerved in the Falx, as ſoon as we cut the Septum Medium, 
or tranſverſe Partition. | es, 
The ſmall Occipital Partition is both very ſhort and narrow, 
It runs down from the Middle of the tranſverſe Partition to the 
Edge of the t 21 Hole, being fixed to the interna) 
ine of the Gccipital = is formed by a Fold and Du- 
icature of the internal ina of the Dura Mater, in the 
ome manner as the other two, diſtinguiſhes the lower 
art of the Occipital Cavity of the Cranium into two lateral 
Parts, In ſome _— this Partition is double, anſwering to 
the double Spine of N N Bone. f 
Beſides theſe large Folds, there ate two ſmall lateral 
ones, on each Side of the Sella Sphenoidalis, or Turcica, each 
running from the poſterior to the anterior Clinoide Apophyſis 
on the ſame Side. Theſe two Folds, together with the ante- 
rior and poſterior Parts of the Sella Sphenoidalis, form a ſmall 
Foſſula, in which the Pituitary Gland is lodged, There are 
likewiſe 2 1 2 tha Edges 71 arr gore 
or ſuperior Orbitary Fiſſures, which augment th o 
ni ale Foſſulz of the Baſis of the Cranium. Thus we —. 
even Folds of the internal Lamina of this Membrane, three 
large, and four ſmall, which may be termed internal Produttions 
or Proceſſes of the Dura Mater. . 
The Elongations of the Dura Mater are Produdtions of both 
Laminz, which go beyond the general Circumference; and 
paſs out of the Cranium, thro” the Openings therein; and in 
this they differ from the Folds which are formed entirely by one 
Lamina, and do not go out of the Skull, They Hay beam d 
the external Productions of the Dura Mater.. 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe Elongations paſſes thro* the 
t Occipital Foramen, and runs down the common tage) «Sy 
Vertebrz in form of a Tube, lining the Inſide of that C 
and incloſing the ſpinal Marrow, by the Name of the Dura 


ow, 


Mater of that Marrow. The other = * 
the Nerves out of the Cranium in form of Vagina, e ate 
more numerous than the nervous Trunks which are reckoned 
by Fairs. Thus for the Olfactory Netvęs there is the ſame 
umber of diſtinct Vaginz, as there are Holes in the Lamina 
Ethmoidalis ; and ſome Nerves ate accom y'd by ſeveral 
Vaginz thro* one Hole, as thoſe of the Ninth Pair, 
e are two particular Elongations which form the Peri- 

oſteum of the Orbit, ther with the Vagine of the Optic 
Nerves. Theſe Ocbitry Eloogations go ou by the Sphenoidal 
| 2 


99 and, enlarging in heir 


CAP 
nac n Cart of the O bit atthe Edges ofwh ich they 
2 — with the Perictabidin and Perioſteum of the Face. 


They communicate likewiſe thro' the Spheno-maxillary or 
inferior Orbitary Fiſſures with the Pericramum of the Tempo- 


. ral and Zygomatic Foſſi ; and by theſe Communications we 


may explain the Accidents which happen to theſe Parts in 
Wounds of the Head. | . | 

The Elongations of the Dura Mater, which accompany the 
Blood-veſſets through the Foramina of the Cranium, unite 
with the Pericranium afterwards, Such, for Inftance, are the 
Elongations which. line the Foffulz of the Foramina Lacera or 
fag ia, and the bony or carotid Canals of the Apophyſis 


roſa. | | 
- 'The Veſſels of the Dura Mater are Arteries, Veins, and 
Sinuſes. The Arteries. in general are diſtinguiſhed into ante- 
rior, middle, and _— and come from the Cafotids and 
Vertebrak on each Side. The external Carotid ſends a Branch 
— 4 the ſpinal Hole of the Os Sphenoidale, which is the 
middle Artery of the Dura Mater, and is called, by way of 
Eminence, Arteria dure matris. It is divided into a great 
Number of Branches, which are plentifully difperſed thro the 
Subſtance of the external Lamina as high as the Falx, where 
theſe Ramifications communicate with their Fellows from the 


other Side. The Impreffions of this Artery are ſeen on the 


Infide of the Parietal Bones, the anterior and lower Angle 
of which, inſtead of a ſimple Impreffion, contains a Canal 
for the Paſſage of a T or Branch of this Artery ; on 
— -1 Account ſeveral Accidents ha in Fractures of the 
Skull. 

The external Carotid ſends another ſmall Branch the 
Corner or ſmall End of the Sphenoidal or ſuperior Orbitary 
Fiſſure, where there is ſometimes a little Notch on purpoſe. 
This Branch is the anterior Artery of the Dura Mater, and it 
gives off Ramifications in the ſame manner as the former, with 
which it communicates, but its Ramifications are not ſo nume- 
rous. The internal Carotid, as it enters 'the Cranium, gives 
off a ſmall Branch to the Subſtance of the Dura Mater. 

The two Vertebral Arteries enter by the great Occipital Fo- 
ramen, and unite in one Trunk on the anterior or Sphenoidal 
Apophyſis of the Occipital Bone. Immediately afterwards they 
enter x Subſtance of the Dura Mater on both Sides, each of 
them by one or two Branches. Theſe are the poſterior Arte- 
ries of the Dura Mater ; and communicate by ſome Rami- 
fications with the middle or ſpinal Artery above-mentioned. 

The Dura Mater contains in its Duplicature ſeveral parti- 
cular Canals, into which the venous Blood, not only of that 
Membrane, but of the whole Brain, is corivey'd. Theſe Canals 
are termed Sinuſes ; and ſome of them are diſpoſed in Pairs, 
others in uneven Numbers; that is, ſome of them are placed 
alone in a middle Situation, others are diſpoſed laterally on each 
Side of the Brain. The moſt antient Anatomiſts reckon'd only 
four, to which we can now add four times as many. 

Theſe Sinuſes are in the Duplicature of the Dura Mater, and 
their Cavities are lined on the Inſide by particular very fine 
Membranes. They may be enumerated in this manner : 

The great Sinus of the Falx, or ſuperior Longitudinal Sinus, 
which was reckoned the firſt by the Antients. 
a= two great Lateral Sinuſes, the ſecond and third of the 

ntients. i 


The Sinus called Torcular Herophili, the fourth of the 


Antients. 
The ſmall Sinus of the Falx, or inferior Longitudinal Sinus. 
The poſterior Occipital Sinus, which is ſometimes double. 
Two inferior Occipital Sinuſes, which form a Portion of a 
Circle, and may likewiſe be called the inferior Lateral Sinuſes. 
Six Sinus Petrofi, three on each Side; one anterior, one 
middle or angular, and one inferior. The two inferior, toge- 
gether with the Occipital Sinuſes, complete a circular Sinus 
round the great Foramen of the Occipital Bone. 
The inferior tranſverſe Sinus, 
The ſuperior tranſverſe Sinus. 
Two circular Sinuſes of the Sella Sphenoidalis ; one ſuperior, 
and one inferior. 0 
Two Sinus cavernoſi, one on each Side. 
Two Orbitary Sinuſes, one on each Side. 

I cheſe Sinuſes communicate with each other, and with the 
great Lateral Sinuſes, by which they diſcharge themſelves into 
the internal Jugular Veins, which are only Continuations of 
theſe lateral Sinuſes. They likewiſe unload themſelves 
into the Vertebral Veins, which communicate with the fi 
Lateral or inferior Occipital Sinuſes, and partly into the ex- 
ternal Jugular Veins, by the Orbitary Sinufes which commu- 
nicate with the Angular, Frontal, Nafal, and Maxillary Veins, 
— the Lateral Sinuſes likewiſe communicate with the Occipitai 

eing. 
Thus the Blood which is carried to the Dura Mater by the 
external and internal Carotids, and by the Vertebral Arteries, 
is returned to the Heart by the external and internal Jugular 
and Vertebral Veins; fo that when the Paſſage of the is 


obſtructed in any particular Place, it finds another Way by 


CAP 


virtue of theſe ications, tho” not with the ſame Eaſe. 
This Obſervation is of I nee with reſpect not only to 
Obſtructions, but to the different Situatiohs of the Head. 

The great Sinus of the Falx reaches from the Connection of 
the Echmoidal Creſt with the Os Frontis, along the upper Edge 
of the Falx, all the Wa 1 Edge of the tranſverſe 
Partition, where it by a Bifurcation in the great Lateral 
Sinuſes. It is very narrow at its anterior Extremity, and from 
thence becomes gradually wider all the Way to its poſterior Ex- 

r 


tremity. F 
The Cavity of this Sinus is not cylindrical, but triangular, 
having, in a manner, three Sides ; one ſuperior, parallel to the 
Cranium, and two lateral, inclined to the Plane of the Fak. 
The upper Side is formed by the external Lamina of the Dura 
Mater, and thro' the Middle of its Breadth a kind of fine 
or Suture runs from one End to the other. 
two lower or lateral Sides are Productions of the internal 
Lamina, which, having from the external, are inclined 
towards each other, then unite, forming firſt the Sinus, 
and afterwards the Duplicature of the Falx. This Sinus is 
lined in Abad em fron ng which forms like- 
wiſe a kind he or e 
that is, along the Union of the two Sides. | 

In this Sinus we obſerve ſeveral Openings, and ſeveral Liga- 
— The Openings are Orifices of Veins, the 
ſmalleſt of which belong to the Dura Mater, the largeſt to the 
Riga: | Dy Yu 14 — 1— you 4 Sinus, for the moſt 

, Obli ind forwatd, after have run about 
OF; e Breadth in the Duplicature of the Mater. 

Ie has been thought, that the Arteries of the Dura Mater diſ- 
charged themſelves immediately into the Sinuſes, becauſe In- 
jections made by the Arteries, or a Hog's Briſtle thruſt into 
them, have been found to paſs into theſe Sinuſes, But, on 2 
more cloſe Examination, it has been diſcovered, that the In- 
jections paſſed from the Arteries into the Veins, and from 
thence into the Siguſes, thro' the ſmall Orifices already men- 
tioned ; and that the Hog's Hriſtle pierced the Sides of the Ar- 

which, near the Sinuſes, are very thin. 

is Miſtake gave Riſe to another, that the Dura Mater had 
no Veitis ; and what confirmed it wis, that the Arteries of the 
Dura Mater cover the Veins fo entirely, that the Edges of the 
Veins ate hardly perceivable on either Side of the Arteries, 
There are, however, ſome Places where the Veins being broader 
than the Arteries, their two Edges are ſeen on each Side of the 
Arteries like Capillary Veſſek. Theſe Veins are, for the moſt 
part, Branches of the Sinufes, and the ſmall Trunks of ſome 
of them open into the Head of the internal Jugular Vein. We 
may eaſily be ſatisfy'd, that the Arteries on both Sides of the 
Dura Mater communicate with each other above the great Sinus 
of the Falx, either by injecting, or blowing into them. 

The internal Frzna of this great Sinus appear to be ten- 
dinous, and to be deſigned to prevent the too great Dilatation 
of the Sinus by the Blood, vary, however, in different 
— and do not Coy reach from one Side to the other. 
It been pretended, that Glands have been found there ; 
but we ought to take care not to take for ſuch certain ſmall 
Corpuſcles which are the Products of Diſeaſes. 

inferior Sinus of the Falx is fituated in the lower 
of its Duplicature, being very narrow, and, as it were, flatted 
on both Sides. It communicates immediately with the fourth 
Sinus of the Antients; and, in fome Subjects, ſeems even to 
be a Continuation thereof. It likewiſe communicates with the 
t or ſuperior Sinus, by ſmall Veins which go from one to 
other, and with the Veins of the Cranium by the fame 
means. 
lateral Sinuſes repreſent two large Branches of the 
rior Longitudinal Sinus, one going to the Right Hand, the 
other to the Left, along the great Circumference of the tranſ- 
verſe Partition, all the Way to the Baſis of the Apophyſis Pe- 
troſa of the Temporal Bone ; from whence they run down, 
having firſt taken a large Turn, and then a ſmall one; and, 
being ſtrongly fixed in the lateral Grooves of the Baſis of the 
Cranium, they follow the Courſe thereof all the Way to the 
Foramina Lacera, and Foffulz of the Jugular Veins. 

They do not always ariſe by an equal and ſymmetrical Bifur- 
cation of the ſuperior Longitudinal Sinus ; , in ſome Sub- 
jects, one of the lateral Sinuſes appears to be a Continuation of 
the longitudinal, and the other to be a Branch from it. This 
Variety may happen on either Side ; and we ſometimes find 
Fs A: thoſe Sinuſes higher or lower, larger or ſmaller, than 

other. . 

Ide Cavity of theſe lateral Sinuſes is likewiſe triangular, and 
furniſhed with a proper Membrane, and with Frzna ; {org 
has alſo the ſmall venal Openings, which indeed are common 
to it, not only with the longitudinal Sinus, but with moſt part 
of the others. The poſterior or outer Side of this Cavity is 
formed by the external Lamina of the Dura Mater, and the 
une we by or trop Lamina, ; 

s theſe two Sinuſes go out by the poſterior Portions of the 
Openings of the Baſis of the Cranium Cale Foramina Lacera 


5 


they 


ſometimes: double, called 


Vena Galen. Ne Le FS 11> 19 d'3 a q 
— — or lateral Sinuſes R es 
Reſervatories of a containing 
Blood, but conſiderable Veſſels and Nerves, '-Theſe Reſervoirs 
are within fill'd with 1 Subſtance full of 
Blood, much like that of the 

the Urethra. 


We obſerve fome nervous Filaments, 


i in the ſame manner as the Peritonzum and 
The t Fibres interſecti * i 


Roon- 


by Yeſalius and Riolanus, and afterwards 
Pra Marx. 


„ 


» and 
ounds of 


p and cutting 1 

2 Pants of che Head Joy ar 
common Integuments, or, together wi R 

Parts of the Face, or. che Pericranlum itſelf, or the Tem 


2 
the may alſo be injured ; ſuch as the Dura and Pia Mater, 
. y Subſtances of the Brain 
Ventricles, In ſome Wounds of the Head the Cranium. is 
cut, and in others it is fratur'd, ſhatter'd, and cont'd ; for 
which Reaſon we ſhall here reduce the Wounds of the Head to 
two Claſles ; thoſe jnflied on the Face, and thoſe which 
either injure, or entirely penetrate, the Cranium. 


Wovunps of the Faces. 


Since then the Parts of the Face are of the more noble and 

neceſſary Kind, two Things are carefully to be adverted to in 

treating its Wounds. 'The firſt is, that the Uſes of the re- 
ma 


ſpective Parts wounded be preſerved; and, ſecondly, that 
— and camely — 114 
But fince there are various Parts of 


| This Membrane ſurrounds the whole Math of the Brain more Plaiſters 


particularly than the Dura Mater. It adheres very cloſely to 
the Brainy ated © cannelind $6.06 Jum anna by tes 
Veins which open into the Sinuſes, as has been y ſaid. 
Tbe Pia Mater is made up of two very fine Lamine, the 
outermoſt of which covers pretty uniformly all the convex Sur- 
face of the Brain, and lines in the ſame manner all the concave 
or inner Surface 7 the 3 4 — Lamina 
forms, by a umber of Fo plicatures, a 
Nunte + artitions, which inſinuate themſelves into ul the 
Folds and Circumvolutions, and between the different Strata 
of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. | 
The two Lamine of the Pia Mater are not ſo cloſely united 
as thoſe of the Dura Mater, being connected only by a cellu- 
lous Subſtance, which accompanies them through their whole 
Extent, except at ſome Places of the Baſis of the Cerebrum, 
where the internal Lamina continuing its Inſertions, the exter- 
nal remains uniformly ſtretched over the prominent Parts, the 
| Interſtices of which are entirely ſeparated from the other La- 
mina, without any cellular Subſtance between them. Theſe 
Portions of the external Lamina have made it been 
looked u as a third Membrane of the Brain, diſtinct from 
the Pia z and it has been named Membrana Arachnoides, 
from its Reſemblance to a Cobweb in Delicacy of Texture. 
In each of theſe Laminæ of the Pia Mater we diſcover an- 
other kind of fine Duplicature, which contains a Number of 
Veſſels ; but theſe ſmall Veſſels are hardly perceiyable without 
the Help of an Injection, or of a great Inflammation. The 
cellular Subſtance does not only the two Laminæ 
thro? their whole common Extent, in the manner already ſaid, 
but alſo the internal Lamina in particular, thro' all the Dupli- 
catures and:Partitions. This we diſcover b _ through a 
cautiouſly introduced between the two inæ, ſo 
of the Parts near it. inflow, 
proceeds to the enſuing Detail of Diſ- 
orders incident to the Head from an Cauſe, I ſhould 
adviſe him to read the Article CzxxEBxUM, which he is to con- 
ſider as the Sequel of this Part of the Article Ca pur. ; 


Wovunps of the Heap. 


No Wounds can be of a more formidable and terrible 
Nature than thoſe of the Head, ſince the leaſt Injury done to 
the Brain ſometimes proves the fatal Cauſe of immediate 
Death. Beſides, in thoſe Wounds of the Head which do not 
, penetrate the Skull, but are received by a gentle Fall, or a Blow 
with blunt Inftruments, ſome of the minute internal Veins and 
Arteries are ſometimes broken, and, by diſcharging their Con- 


— 


tranſverſe Wounds of the For „ where 
frontal Muſcles are ſo divided, that the E 
in a diſagreeable manner, and the Skin of the Forchead cannot 
2 —— the beſt Method is, immediately aſter 
g the Wound, to bring its Lips into Contact by one or 
two Stitches, and apply ſome vulnerary Powder or Balſam, 
uſing over all conglutinating Plaiſters, and proper Bandage, and 
injoining Reſt to che Patient at the ſame time: For it ſome- 
times happens, _ in young Conſtitutions, that the cut 
Fibres of the Muſcles are again united and conſolidated by means 
of an accurate Dreſſing of this kind, without any Suppuration. 
If violent Effuſions of Blood ſhould happen, they are feſt to be 
ſupp with Linen Cloths, Com ceſſes, and tight ; 
but, * — — 5 to be waſhed with 
warm Wine, its Lips are to be brought into Contact with 
adheſive Plaifters, *' 
The Wounds of the Eye-brows are to be treated in the ſame 
manner with thoſe of the Forehead ; only in theſe we muſt take 
care, leſt any violent Inſtammations ſhould which may 
prove prejudicial to the Eyes and Sight, For this Reaſon every 
thing of an acrid Nature, either in Meat or Drink, ought to be 
the Patient ; VeneſeRion, in caſe of a Ple- 


abſtained from 
thora, ought to be celebrated; and Compreſſes, dipt in warm 
Spirit of Wine, to be applied to the Wound, with a Plaiſter over 


them. But if the Eye+brows are quite divided by a large Wound, 


it ſeems neceſſary to uſe ſome kind of Suture, to dreſs the 


Quiey, an fo to kx the Lg ai lms proper Bandage 
ty to yes with ſome p 
that the) — move; for, 1 Precautions 
are es are generally very much disfigured. 
Wounds, _—_ of the ſu ＋ inferior Eye - lids, 
are, for the moſt part, with ey utinated, and 
that not only by reaſon of the Tenderneſs of the Parts them- 
ſelves, but alſo on account of —— on, 5 
* | which 


CAP 


vhich render the Eyes continually moiſt, In order, therefore, 
28 the Wounds of theſe Parts with the more Succeſs, the 
e muſt be fomented gently with a Decoction of Chamomile, 
1 „or Eye-bright, till the Effuſion of Blood is ſtopp d, 
and the Wound thoroughly cleanſed. If the Wound is tranſ- 
verſe, it ought to be forthwith ſtitch'd up in the Middle, with a 
Nender Needle; and Powder of Sarcocolla, or a Powder” pt 
pared of Comfrey-root, Gum Tragacanth, -and Gum Arabic, 
muſt be ſprinkled upon it; or it may be anointed with Balſam 


th Oil of Eggs; applying, after all, a Plaiſter of Dia- 
— — binding the es in ſuch a manner, that they can- 
not move, that the Conglutination may ſucceed the more 
.ips muſt be brought into Contact by more Stit and the 
Wound itſelf, in other reſpects, treated as we have now di- 


reed, ach, | 
If the Eye itſelf is wounded, but in ſuch a manner that none 
of the vitreous and line Humours are diſcharged, the 
i Unguentum Alabaſtrinum, or the White of an Egg, or the Mu- 
cilage of Quince · ſeeds, and Flea-bane, prepared with Roſe- 
water, may be applied to the Wound twice or thrice a Day, 
by means of a Feather or Pledget ; and the 9 muſt always 
apply a ſmall Compreſs, Tufficiently moiſten d in the followi 
| Cellyrum, in order to contract the Lips of the Wound; a 
this Compreſs muſt be ſecured witii proper Bandage. The Col- 
lyrium is prepared thus: : 
Take the Whites of two Eggs; Roſe-water, two Ounces 
and an half; Oil of Roſes, half a Dram ; and of Cam- 
phire, three Grains: Shake all well together. : 


Nucl, in his Treatiſe ds Du#. oculoy; aqueſe gives us an In- 
ſtance of a Wound of the Eye, which he himſelf cured, with- 
out any Injury to the Sight, tho* ſome Part of the vitreous 
Humour was di The Method he follow'd was this: 
He cut off the prolapſed Part of the vitreous Humour, and 
carefully fomented the Eye with a Collyrium, prepared of the 
White of an Egg, Roſe-water, Armenian Bole, and Camphire, 
ſufficiently agitated together. One Scruple of Gum Arabic, 
diſſolved in an Ounce of Roſe-water, is an excellent Medicine 
in this Species of Wounds of the Eyes. But Af. a violent In- 
flammation ſhould happen, as it ſometimes does, I have often 
found it proper to apply a larger Compreſs over the ſmall one, 
ipt in warm camphorated Spirit of Wine : But, in order to 
mitigate the Inflammation, we muſt, on this , ta 
care to keep the Patient's Body ſoluble, for ſome Days, with 
Potions prepared of Rhubarb, and the Pulps of Tamarinds, or 
any other refrigerating and laxative Subſtances. Then, if the 
Patient abounds in Blood, he is to be blooded in the Neck 
Feet; all Aliments of a heating Nature are to be abſtain” 
from ; and the Patient is to be injoin'd as much Repoſe as. his 
State will admit of ; for, by following theſe Precautions, not 
only the Eyes, but the Sight of the Patient, are r But 
in Caſes where the cryſtalline Humour, or any Part of it, has 
4 netrated into the Wound, it is forthwith to be taken out, 
the Eye ſhould by its means become deform'd, and ſubject 
to other terrible Infirmities. 

But when the vitreous and ine Humour are entirely 
fallen from the Eye, it is very difficult, if not altogether im- 
poſſible, to preſerve either the Figure or the Sight of the Pa- 

tient's Eye. In Caſes of this Nature, then, we are firſt to 

apply Compreſſes, dipt in warm Wine, or Spirit of Wine; 

and afterwardꝭ ſome vulnerary Balſam, in order to conglutinate 

a the Wound; and, to prevent the Deformity of the Face, an 
. P artificial Glaſs, or Silver Eye, delineated in Tab. 28. Fig. 1. 
may be introduced into the Orbit, inſtead of the natural 


e. 

Ir ſometimes happens, that when the Tunica Albuginea and 
Selerotica are only gently wounded, the Cornea and the Uvea 
remaining entire, the Eye, tho' it has diſcharged its vitreous 
and cryſtalline Humours, is again ſupplied with a freſh Recruit 
of theſe: Humours, and the Sight of courſe reftored. The 
celebrated Scegerus, a Phyſician at Stugart, ſome time ago 
kindly communicated to me an Inſtance of a Woman, who 
had a Curo uf this Nature happily perform'd upon her. By a 
careful Reflection upon this, I am induced to believe, that the 
Art of reſtoring the Eyes and Sight, even when the Humours 
are diſcharged, which 2 an e ſo much boaſted 
of, is not altogether chimerical ; and that Sight may ſometimes 
remain, even when the cryſtalline Humour is wanting, which 
ſome have of late denied. 

Slight Wounds of the Noſtrils have their Lips generally 
brought into Contact by adheſive Plaiſters; but if they pene- 
trate deep, or have ſo cut the tranſverſe Cartilage, that they 
cannot be retain'd by Plai the Skin on the Lips of the 
Wound muſt be ſtitch'd up. But tho' it is ſcarce probable, 
that any Part of the Noſtrils, when cut off, ſhould again adhere 
and unite with the reſt of the Noſe ; yet Blegny maintains, 
mat this End has ſometimes been obtain'd by means of Suture. 


of Capivi, Balſam of Mecha, or any other of a like Nature, 

adheſive Plaiſters, and ſecured by a four- Þ 

ily; But where the Wound of the Eyelids'is r ts 
» 


Car 


When the Bone of the Noſe is depreſs'd by a Blow, it is pro- 
per, after reſtoring it to its natural Situation, to ſupport it for 
ſome time by introducing ſmall Silver or Leaden Pipes, ſuch. as 
thoſe x e Tab. . by the Letters P. Q. R. leſt | 
Fleſh; prouting up in | Noſe, ſhould: up its Pa 

or induce other troubleſome Symptoms. Externally any Bal- 
ſam, or the Eſſence of Maſtich, Amber, and Myrrh, or ſome 
conglutinating: Powder, ſuch as the Powder of Sarcuculla, or 
a Powder” prepared of Comfrey-rgar, Gum Tragacanth, and 
Gum Arabic, may be very properly applied: . The Lips of the 
Wound itſelf muſt be brought into Conta&t — lutinating 


Wounds may be made in the Lips either with or ob4 
tuſe Inſtruments, or with Bullets. The Wounds: made by 
— we" — ppc” or 7 are moſt pr 

y conglutinate the Application of. conglutinating 
wow when they ate of the larger Kind, ought to 
have — Powders, as we have already recomi- 
mended, ſprinkled upon them. In this Caſe the Patient muſt 
carefully abſtain both from ſpeaking and eating 3 ot: which 
Reaſon he is only to uſe ſuch Aliments as may be ſupt, ſoft 

, and other Food which requires no Maſtication ! But if 
the Wound is ſo large as not to be cured by theſe Means, Con- 
tination muſt be aſſiſted by a proper Sutute. In Wounds of 

Lips made by:obtuſe Bodies, Falls, or Bullets, the firſt 
Thing to be done is, by ſome digeſtive Ointment, to ſuppurats 
the — Parts ; after which the 2 as 75 CT when 
cleanſed, are to be brought into by conglutinati 
Plaiſters, or by . the ſame manner —— 


Wounds of the Cheeks are to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame Circumſpection as thoſe of the Lips: 
But if any of the Salival Ducts, which derive their Name from 
Steno, and: which run acroſs. the Cheek from _—_— Gland, 
ſhould — — to be cut, the Wound, in this Caſe, can with 

reat Difficulty, if at all, be conglutinated, before an artificial 
erforation is made for the — of the Saliva into the In- 
ſide of the Mouth ; becauſe the Saliva, which continually flows 
from the wounded Duct as from a Canal, eſpecially in Maſti» 
cation, prevents the Wound: from — Wed bir! 

Wounds of the external Ear are either to be united and 
conglutinated by adheſive Plaiſters, or, if the Cartilage is quite 
cut, by Suture, applying, at the ſame time, Lint impregnated 
with ſome vulne Balſam, over which Compreſſes, and pro- 
per Bandage, muſt be applied. In Wounds of the Ear, near the 
Meatus pv Hoon we are, above all things, to take care, that 
no Blood, nor other Subſtance, flip in, and injure the Alem - 
brana Tympani : 'To prevent this, the internal Ear is to be care- 
fully fi + with Lint or Cotton. 2 8 8 

t rarely happens, that the Tongue is pierced or cut, ſince it 
is defended from Accidents of this Nature by the Teeth and 
— But it is ſametimes cut by the Biting of a Perſon's own 

eeth in Epilepſies, or by violent Falls, and eſpecially by Bul- 
lets. If, then, either by Bites, Bl or Puncture, the 
Tongue is but gently wounded, fo as to be left entire, either 
in the Middle or on both Sides, the moſt proper Method is, in 
this Caſe, fi ntly to anoint the Part affected with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, mix'd with Sugar-candy ; or with Honey of 
Roſes, mix'd with Oil of Myrrh per Deliguium. 2 

Large and ſevere Wounds of the Tongue are, with Difficul- 
Va conglutinated without the Help of Suture z fo that, when 


Tongue is wounded near the Gullet, it is not to be won- 


der'd at, if the Wound remains ever after, ſince the Situation 
of the Part renders Suture impracticable. That the Faculty of 
Speech may therefore ſuſtain as little Injury as poſſible, we are, 
in the firſt Place, to take care, that, in Wounds of the 
anterior Part of the Tongue, the Lips be commodiouſly joined 
by Suture as ſoon as poſſible, and the above recommended Me- 
dicines applied to the Wound ; for conglutinating Plaiſters can- 
not, in this Caſe, be applied. Purmannus informs us, that, 
for conſolidating Wounds of this Kind, he ſucceſsfully uſed a 
certain Fibula made of Silver Wire, or ſome other fuch Sub- 
ſtance. In Wounds of the Tongue made by Bullets, the moſt 
proper Medicines are Oil of ſweet Almonds, mix'd with Su 
candy, or Honey of Roſes, mix'd with Oil of Myrrh per De- 
liquium ; for, in this Caſe, Suture is of little or no Service. It 
alſo ſeems neceſſary, that, in Wounds of this Kind, the Patient 
ſhould, about the Beginning of the Conglutination, abſtain both 


from ſpeaking, and from ſuch Aliments as require Mandu- 


Cation. 

Wounds of the Palate cannot more commodiouſly be con- 
glutinated, than by anointing them either with Honey of Roſes 
alone, or with an Addition of a little Peruvian Balſam, and 
afterwards with Oil of Myrrh per Deliguizm. Theſe Medi- 
eines are alſo found to be very effectual in conglutinating other 
Wounds of the internal Parts of the Mouth. 2 
See VuLnuvs, | | . | 


ehe the cotta mn 
-Integuments only, or the Periaſlcum, or the Cranium, or 
| | the 


, or the Veſſels, Sub- 
cortical or medullary, or the Ventricles of the 
We may know, that the Integuments only are injured, 

firſt, by conſidering the Figure of the wounding, Initru- 
ment. | ? 


* * | s 

Thus, if the Wound is made by an Inftrument with a direct 
or ſtrait Edge, ſuch as * broad Sword or a Fs, the 22 

may be , et not penetrate ve But i 
| ce et fn — ttc is puſh's — the Head, the 
external Wound may be very ſmall, and it may, notwithſtand- 
ing, fink very deep ; and if the Wound is made with a W ea- 
n which has a convex Edge, as a Scymitar or Hanger, the 
Wound cannot be long, without being at the ſame time very 


deep. 


For, if this was ſmall; the Wound cannot be deep, and 
vice verſa, This can only be learn'd from the Patient, the 
Spectators, or the Perſon who did the Miſchief. 


Thirdly, the Condition, and eſpecially the Figure, of the 


Part injured, will afford us ſome Light as to the Depth of 
the Wound, 
Thus, when the Part affected to be flat, and 


but little convex, the external Wound may be long with- 
out being deep ; but when the Wound is upon a 
which is angular, prominent, and much convex, it is plain, 
that it muſt neceſſarily be deep, if it is extended in — See 
what has been ſaid concerning the - Figure of the Head above, 
Becauſe all Heads are not exactly ſhaped alike, it is nece 


tions from the natural Conformation, Sce, therefore, Tab. g. 
and the Explications thereof. 


cConſiſt principally in the Depravations of the 
ons conſequent to the Wound. 


The more numerous, and the more violent, theſe 8 
are, the greater Suſpicion there is, that a proportionable Number 
of Parts, and thoſe too ſuch as are more remarkably ne- 
ce to the Perfection of Health, are injur d. But fince 
the Origin and Spring of the Animal Actions is lodged in 
the , if ought firſt to be inquir' d, whether, in conſequence 
of the Wound, any Change is induced on theſe. A Vertigo, 
a ringing Noiſe of the Eats, a Vomiting of Bile, Drowſineſs, 
a total Privation or Depravation of all, or at leaſt ſome of the 
Senſes, and an involuntary Diſcharge of the Urine and Excre- 
ments, are, in Caſes of this Nature, inauſpicious Prognoſtics. 
If none of theſe N appear at all, or if they are but 
ſlight, and ſoon go off, it is to be preſumed, that the Inſtru- 
ment, with which the Wound was made, has not penetrated 
very deep. n the” fifteenth Section of his Book 
de _ Vulneribus, beſides" the Symptoms immediately ſub- 
jected to our Senſes, carefully injoins the following Particulars 
to be inquired into, fince they are Signs or Marks of a Patient's 
being more or leſs dangerouſly wounded, Whether, for Inſtance, 


he is ſeized with a profaund Sleep, a Loſs of Sight, a Vertigo; 
or 3 7 be fall. ton 7 Bu i mult be — 5 
that very ſevere Wounds of the Head, which have penetrated 


into the very Subſtance of the Brain, are not, upon their firſt 
Reception, univerſally attended with theſe formidable Sym- 


ve an Account of a you 


| Man of twenty-ſix Years o 
who had the Bone of the 


regma, on the Right Side, tranſ- 
the Patient endeavour'd to extract the Arrow, its wooden Shaft 


ſeventh Day, when, an Inciſion being made, the Os Bregnatis 
was fourid perforated with a circular Hole, and the retain'd 
Point of the Arrow appear d. 'Tho*, by applying the Trepan 


Boer A Portion of the Cranium was removed, and tho' 
the Dura Mater was cut away all round the Perforation in it, 
yet the remaining Point of the Arrow could not be extracted. 
The Side, oppoſite to that on which the Wound was inflicted, 
became paralytic, a plentiful re came on, and a con- 
ſiderable Number of fungous Excreſcences appear d on the 


a Probe, felt in the Subſtance of the Brain: The Surgeon en- 
deavour'd to extract it, but Convulſions, immediately ſeizing 
the Patient, put a Stop to his Deſign. But, about the End of 
the fourth th, the Iron Point ſpontaneouſly preſented itſelf 
at the Aperture of the Wound ; and, being Kid hold on with a 
oper Tenaculum or -Forceps, was eaſily, and without an 
| Raa extracted; and, twenty Days after, this Wound, 
Tous, was cover d with a Cicatrix. Many 


| ſo dange 
Sr 


tions occur in Authors, which bew us, that it 1s 
Vor. Il NESTED KP e211} 6.7 55 


Secondly, by. refleQing on the Force with which the 


nuance, which 


the Surgeon ſhould be acquainted with the moſt uſual Devia- - 


Fourthly, from the Mildneſs of the. 8 which 
everal Functi- 


3: for, in the Journal des Sgavans, for April 1735, we 
? Age, 
fx'd in the Middle, by an Arrow pointed with Iron; but whilſt 


broke near the Iron Point, which remain'd in the Wound. Not- 
withſtanding this, he remain'd in a tolerably eaſy State till tbe 


Brain. Three Months after, the Iron Point was, by means of 


. 
ſometimes adviſeable to leave foreign and adventitious Bakes In 
Wounds, ſince they are afterwards y excluded pufel by 
the Efforts of Nature, 1 and the moſt ſkilful Pb - 
ſicians who ſucceeded him, ſu the Diſorder to be of t 
more terrible Kind, if violent Symptoms appear u, not at firſt, 
but ſome Days after the Wound was * : Thus Hi 


crates informs us, That he who is wounded in the Head is 
in the moſt hopeful State, when he does not become fever- 


- 7 


«© iſh, when no Eruption of appears, no Inflammation 
«* enſues, and no Pain is felt ; but that, if any of theſe Sym- 
„ ptoms ſhould they are the moſt lucky Pr ics, 
«© when they do ſo in the Beginning, and remain only for a 
«© ſhort time ; whereas Fevers ſeizing Patients wales þ in the 
«© Head, on the fourth, ſeventh, or twelfth Day, genetally 
prove mortal.“ Hence Facetius, in his learned 4 
taries upon the Coace Prenotiones, lays it down as a 2 | 
Axiom, that Fevers, and all other Symptoms of ſhort Conti- 
pear immediately after Wounds are inflicted, 
are leſs to be dreaded than ſuch as laſt for a conſiderable time, 
or happen ſome time after: When, therefore, violent Symptoms 
at the Beginning, he orders the Phyſician to ſuſpend hig 
udgment, till he ſees whether they prove permanent or not, 
is therefore obvious, that a certain Prognoſtic cannot 
drawn from the Violence or Slightneſs of the Symptoins, . 
that other Circumſtances muſt be taken into the Account: But 
it may ſafely be affirm'd, that the worſt is to be dreaded, if for- 
midable Symptoms immediately _—_ We are not, however, 
to deſpair in the moſt terrible Caſes, nor to indulge a fooliſh 
Confidence, tho in the Beginning no unfavourable Symptoms 
ſhould OCCUT, of 
Fifthly, Wounds of the Ingegements only, are diſtin- 
guiſh'd from others by the Sight, In Wounds, t 
of the Head the Hair is immediately to be ſhaved off; and 
the Part is to be waſh'd with equal Parts of Wine and Wa- 
ter, a little ways — —— iz then, * the firſt 
Dreſſing, to be carefully in „that the Parts injured 
_ known, a juſt and a right Method 
of Cure purſued. 72 
But, among the Signs ſul jected to our Sight, and which inform 
us, 9 Bone is injur'd, or une common Integu- 
ments, Hippocrates, in his Treatit on Wounds of the Head, adviſes 
us to obſerve, whether the Hairs are cut off by the Weapon, and 
fix'd in the Wound; and if this ſhould happen, we may then 
aſſert, that the Bone is injur d; for whilſt the wounding In- 
ſtrument, tho” ſufficient)y ſharp, only r the ſoft Inte- 
ents of the Cranium, the Hairs w the Impreſſion made 


y the Weapon; without being cut: But when the Hairs are 
ſtruck againſt the hard Bone, can no longer yield to the 
Edge of the Inſtrument, but muſt of courſe be cut. 


Sixthly, the Probe will diſcover the Nature of thefe 


Wounds. - | 


Thus, gently brewing ave the Lips of the Wound, an obtuſe 
pointed Probe, of the ſofteſt Lead, or pureſt Silver, which is 
always moſt ſoft and flexible, is, with a wary and cautious 
Hand, to be introduced, and the Bottom of "the Wound tho- 
roughly explor d; and if the Bone is any-where laid bare, a 
Sound will be produced, by which it may be diſcover'd; but if 
in no Part any Roughneſs or Aſperity is felt, if all the Parts 
appear ſoft, and if no Noiſe is made by the Probe, we may 
infallibly conclude, that the Cranium is neither laid bare, nor 
injur'd, in the Part in which the Wound. is inflited,  _ 
Tho? theſe Wounds at firſt ſeem Might, they fre- 
— become — þ on account 0. Via of 
e Muſcles, Tendons, tendinous Expanſions, Sutures, Pe- 
rioſteum, Cranium, Nerves, Blood-veſſels, and the Brain; 
_ as alſo becauſe the great contractile Force of the wounded 
Part cauſes the Sides" of the Wound to recede from each 
other, and conſequently enlarges it; Fe.) 


When, therefore, we are aſcertain d, that the. Criniam is 


not injur'd, we ate nevertheleſs. f tly to ct v 
dangerous and violent Symptoms; gas the — wich 
* the Wound was inflicted, was not ſufficient to cauſe 
2 Concuſſion of the Brain, or otherwife to injure any of the 
Parts within the Cranium: For a great many e 
entus, and 


are I inſerted. in the Cranium, as the Cucullaris, & 
CCC 

j e i a tendinous ion, or Aponeure/is, which 
covers the whole Hea&, and which is deſcribed 2 — 


ne 
in 


Place: The e Muſcles alſo cover a large Portion of the 
'DS. lateral Part of the Cranium. Now Wounds of the — out 


Parts are productive of very bad Symptoms, as is ſpecified under 
the Article VULxus;; 2 of the. temporal Muſcles 


frequently, tho* not always, are follow'd by Convulſions ; inſo- 
much that Hippocrates, in his Cogce 4:2: ae, pronounces, 
who are wounded. in the Temples are with 


1 t 
Hon? on. the oppolite Side. $ li 
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As to the Sutures, it has been obſeryed, that the Dura Mater 
adheres, firmly to them, and communicates with the Pericra- 
num; which alſo is ſtrongly connected to the Sutures, by par- 

ticular Veſſels paſſing thro' the Cranium at theſe Places: Hence 
Injuries done to the external Parts, near the Sutures, may rea- 
dily affect the internal Parts by theſe Communications. | 

As the Perio/trum imparts -veſlels to the Bones of the 
Cranium, receives mutually Veſſels from theſe Bones, and is 
connected to the B the means of both thefe ſorts of 
Veſſels, the Influx and Efflux of the vital Fluid to and from 

the Bones of the Cranium, ef oy the external "np Har 

nds upon the entire State of the Perigſfeum. When, the 6- 

ore, the Perioſteum is affected, the 1 ſorder 18 readily com- 
municated to the Bones of the Cranium, and hence to the 
Dura Mater, 9 about the dutures z where, by parti- 
cular Veſſels, a manifeft Communication is forni'd betweeri 
theſe two Membranes. IZA ; 

As to the Nerves, thoſe arifing from the fifth Pair, and the 
hard Portion of the ſeventh, are diſtributed thro* the external 
Parts of the Head; in very numerdus and conſiderable Ramifi- 
tations, When, therefore, theſe Nerves are prick'd, or par- 


divided, all thoſe Symptoms are to be dreaded; which, 


under the Article VUuLnvus, are faid to attend Wounds of this 
kind in all Parts of the Body. This muſt happen here ſo mach 
the ſooner, becauſe the Nerves are very tenſe as they run along 
the Integuments of the Cranium, and are alfo very near their 


Origin. | ; | 
ks to the Veſſels, very confiderable Arteries run along theſe 
external Integuments, Wounds of which are fometimes ſuc- 
cceded by profuſe Hzmorrhages. DIA 
As to the Brain, in ſome Parts the Bone of the Cranium is 
ſo thin, as to be tranſparent in a prepared Skull. For this 
Reaſon, when the In ts are cut, tis always to be dreaded, 
leſt the Brain, which lies ſo near, ſhould be affected. ] 
Eſtect may be brought about either in conſequence of an Injury 
done to the Nerves, or by reaſon of the Continuity of the ex- 
ternal Perioſteum, and Dura Mater, or by any Affection ſubſe- 
quent to the Wound, and which may not only hurt the Cra- 
nium itſelf, but alſo reach the Brain contained in it. | 
As to the contractile Force of the _— Fart, it is 4 com- 
mon Phenomenon in all Wounds, (fee Vutxvs) that the ſolid 
Parts, when divided, recede from each other; but this Receſſion 
is greater or leſs, in proportion to the contractile Force of the 
Parts. The Skin of the Head is thick and 
on all the Parts of the Ctanium, and very moveable, in conſe- 
ence of which it muſt eaſily yield. A cellular Membrane 
ſo lies under it. For theſe Reaſons, when the Skin of the 
Cranium is divided, the Lips of the Wound ate fpeedily far 
retracted from each other; for which Reaſoht Wounds of the 
Forehead generally leave | Scars behind them. Now, if 
the Nerves are partially divided, and if the Lips of the Wound 
forcibly recede from each other, the Symptoms attending a 
Nerve thus wounded will be far more violent. Beſides, the 
more the Lips of the Wounds are retracted, the | Portion 
of the ſubjacent Parts is expoſed to the Cold of the ambient 
Air, whence various Inconveniences may alſo ariſe. ' | 


1 a Contuſion ſhould accompany a flight Wound, this 
Circumſtance renders it more liable to be attended with bad 


Symptoms. | | | 
For Contuſions tear and deftroy a great Number of the 
ſmall des ; whence the Humours' which they contained are 
extravaſated, and conſequently ſtagnate and corrupt in the 
Places which receive them. But as the Cranium, a hard Body, 
lies under the Integuments, unleſs the wounding Inſtrument 
exceedingly ſharp, ſome Degree of Contuſion muſt neceſſarily 
happen. ow, in this Caſe, becauſe the Skin upon the Head 
is extremely thick, the ſubjacent Panniculus 7 is thin, 
and liable to be eaſily dilated; and becauſe the hard Bones of 
the Cranium lying under it reſiſt, in ſome meaſure, its Dila- 
tation, hence the extravaſated and corrupted Humours readily 
make way thro' the yielding Panniculis Adrpoſus, and, deſcending 
by their own Weight, may _— and irritate, the large 
uſcles Aer ndebec in in the Bone of the Occiput, 
and there'produce very bad Symptoms: Or theſe Humours 78 
in the ſame manner, deſcend to the Temporal 'Muſcles, or th 
uſcles of the Fo near the Eyes, or the Root of the Noſe, 
and there ptodugt the fame Diſorders. That this is ſometimes 
the Caſe, we ceftainly know from undeniable Obſervations; for 
every one concerned in Practice muſt have ntly obſerved, 
9 Day after a Contuſion has been made on the Top 
the Head, the Forchead; and even the Eye-lids, have be- 


come tumid and livid, on account of the extravaſated Blood 


falling down upon theſe Parts. Hence Hippocrates, in his 
Treatife concerning Wounds of the Head; juitly cotidembs 
thoſe us bf 'a' bud Kind which are made withobrufe Darts. 
Another Misfortune to be drended from this is, that the l- 
rium and Bone may be contus d or affected by the extrh- 
valated Fluids: Hence a Oorruptiom of the Bone, and 
other Symptoms attending ſuch an Accident, are to be appre- 


hended 3 for the Bones of the Crasium may be contus' d, tho' 
they to be in their natural State ; and the Wound made 
by the Contuſion may have penetrated more or lefs into the Sub- 
— of the Bone, tho” the preciſe Degree of the Injury can- 
not be determin'd by the Eye, as Hi ates, ih the above- 
mention'd Work, juſtly obſerves. ence *tis obvious how 
juſtly Wounds of the Head; r with Contuſions, 
are ſuſpected by ſkilful Surgeons; fince, long after, when 
all is thought to be in a happy State; the very worſt Symptoms 
ſometimes, appear. Among the many Obſervations which prove 
this, Bohinus (De Renunciat. Vulner. Gect. 2. Cap. 1. ) gives 
us, from Paato, the following remarkable one. A certain Man 
was by his Neighbour, whilſt crinkings ſtruck on the Bone of the 
Bregma, on the Right Side, with a Pewter Pot; upon Inſpection 
there was no Fiſſure found in the Bone, the Party woundedremain'd 
vigorous, and walk' d about till ten Months after; when, being 
ſerzed with a Vertigo, he dropt d6wn, and ſooti after dy'd. 
Upon opening the Cranium, in the Place where the Blow was 
received, the Bones and Membranes. of the Brain were found 
putrid and fetid. N | | 
If the Aperture is but fall; the Contuſion large, and 
a great Quantity of corrupted Humours are contain'd within, 
| 122 will very probably enſue. 1 5 Þ 
It frequently happens, in Caſes of a Fall, or am I 
received from any blunt Inſtrument, that a flight Wod 
is only inflicted in the Skin of the Head, at the fame 
time that a conſiderable Portion is injur'd by the, Contuſion. 
In Caſes of this Nature not only the Perſons one ut 
alſo leſs ſkilful Surgeons, are ubgect to overlook the Miſ- 
22 till at they * ſurpriſed 15 find ſo terrible 
'Symptoms ari om a Wound apparently fo ſmall : Nor is 
this to be ad at, ſince the colle * Matter, not being able 
to find a P thro' fo ſmall ound, is increafed, and 
finds out new Ways for itſelf thro' the cellular Membrane z or 
the corrupted Humours, by their Stay, affect the ſuljacent 
Peritranium, and adjacent uſcles. 5 | 
Some Years ago, ſays Van Stwicten, I was call'd to à Joiner, 
„ labour d under a Fever; and as his Diſorder had nothing 
in Common with the epidemic Fever then raging, and as, by 
the ſtricteſt en not able to aſſign any Cauſe, tho 
various Symptoms diſcovered ſome latent Diſoi ler I was en- 


tirely at a Loſs what Judgment, to form. His Head-ach was 
ſtrong, equally tenſe” very intenſe ; his ont ber oy and the Eye. ds of both his Eyes, 


were become red and tumid; he complain'd of a Tenfion in the 
Nape of his Neck, and his Sleeps were broken and difturb'd. 
I a him, Whether his Head had been hurt by any external 
Cauſe. The Patient denied, that it had, tho' I told him over 
and over again, that I ſuſpected ſuch a Thing. A Servant who 
was preſent, luc by call'd to mind, that, about eigiit Days 
re, a. Tile had 

Head. He own'd it ”y ſo, but at the ſame time affirmed, 
that he felt little or no Pain from it, and was not ſenfible of 
any bad Conſequendtes ariſin ap The Patient, upon this, 

fe e, I found a ſmall Wound, 


350 me to inſpect 
carce larger 

Inch Diameter. I forthwith ordered the Integuments of the 
Part affected to be removed, and the next Day the Fever, and 
all the other Symptoms, were confiderably initigated. At laſt, 
a kindly Suppuration coming on, the Wound was deterged, and 
the Patient happily cured, without the Appearance of any other 
Symptom. 47 arts 36 ; 

In Caſes of this kind; the fordid Humdurs, collected and 
retain'd within, cauſe conſiderable Tumors, an Eryfipelas, 
or Oedema, Pains, Convulfions, Putrefactions of 2 

and Perioſteum, Fevers, and Death. 

The Air, alſo getting into the Cavities 6f ihe cellulat Mem- 
brane, and being there confin'd by the inggztions Application of 
Plaiſters, raifes cdhſjderable yſematous Tumors. ö 

lag >: 8 rais d particularly, when, by a powerful Con- 
tuſion, t in remaining entire, or being only very litt 
broken, a large Number of V rt 


Contents collecting themſelves, and t up withi 
entire Skin, raiſe in it 2 large Tuner, hn Een Ee 
ſuddenly produc'd, ſince the fubjacent Cranium cannot poſfib y 
Reaſon the whole Maſs of the diſch 55 . 
| is 


Reaſon, why, in other Party of the Body, Contuſiohs neither 
roduce fo large, nor ſo ſudden. Tumors. I remember, fays 
Ven Swieten, in a Houſe where I once lodg'd, to have ſeen the 
id fall down-ſtairs, and daſh her Foreh n a Stene Floor. 
made all poſſible Haſte to her Aſſiſtance kw t J chers d 

2 Hen's Egg appear'd on her Forchead. It is a common thin 
a = Children amidſt their Diverſions, to have deen Tuns 
Ippe on their, Heads, when they daſh them agait | any hafd 


A bor the Difference between, an Eryſipelas and a Phlegmon,. © 
a +7 s «<4 


ſee the Article Ix FI AMMATIO. 
#4 „ v8 
lt 


en from a {mall Height upon the Patient's 


than a Pin's Head, but under it a Contuſion of an 


ber z but, before ſhe could be taken up, a Tumor as large as. 


— 


Tt is ſuſicient to obſerve here, that by Eryſipelas is underſtoo 
a ſuperficial Inflammation, — ſe in the Skin 

of a reddiſh-yellow Colour, and which, for the moſt part, 
ſides in ſmalſer Veſſels than thoſe deſtinꝰd for the Con 

of the red Globules 6f Blood: | According to Galen, Meth. 
Medend. Lib. 2. — — a perſect 5 is a Diſorder of 
the Skin only. This Species of Swelling occurs more fre- 
quently in no Part of che Body than in the Head and Face; 
and in Wounds of the Head it almoſt always tes ſome- 
thing mallgnant; Hence * l in the nineteenth 
Aphoriſm of the ſeventh „ fays, 'En} iv Haan 
tevoiriaesr and Galen, in his Commentaries upon 
thinks, that; in the End of this Aphoriſm, the Word 
ought to be underſtood; becauſe an does not al 
ſucceed a Denudation of the Bones; but; when it does, it 
always a bad Symptom: , es; tis certain that in 
Paſſages, Hippocrates, by the Word u, or Bone, means the 
Cranium, as is obvious from the twehty-fourth Aphoriſm of 
the ſeventh Section. Hence tis eaſily underſtood” how fuch a 
Diſorder may ariſe froth 4 Cot of the Veſſels of the 
Skin, by the diſcharged Humors diſtending it, ot from the 


Irritation excited by their Acrirmony. | 

Tho” an Oedema, inthe general A tion of the Word; 
ſignifies any Tumor, eſpecially one which is foft and cold, yet 
ſuch a Tumor is not here but one of a far different 
Nature. This cold Tumor, for the ſake of Diſtinction, is now 
called Oedema Oedemaàtodes. But when ſuch a Tumor js 
white, pellucid; and accompany'd with Heat, it is call'd 
Oedema Eryſipelatodes, This Diſorder is faid to be preſent, 
when 1 eſſels which * ſo ſmall as neither to it the 
red nor yellow; but pellucid 
See the Artic as gel This Diſorder is alfo call'd 
Eryfipelas Bullatum, becauſe it diſtends and renders tumid the 
Parts it ſeizes, eſpecially the Eye-lids and whole Face, if it 
— r In Wounds of 8 

fame Cauſes with a commom Eryſipelas, is generally 

eſteemed a worſe Symptom. EN | 

As for Pains, they are produced by the collected Matter 
diſtending the Skin and Nerves ; or this Matter, by ſtagnating: 
becoming acrid; affects the Pericranium, Which is highly ſen- 
ſible, or even the adjacent Tendons add Muſcles. | 
As for Convulfions, may ariſe from the faine 
and particularly when the perietrates at laſt to the in- 
ternal Parts of the Craniu m. SEE 
As for the Putrefaction of the Bone and Periofteum, under 
the cellular Membrane lies that tendinous Expanſion taken 
Notice of above in deſcribing the Parts of the Head, and under 
it the Pericranium, which immediately on the Cranium, 
and communicates with it both 3 Veſſels from it, 
and ſending forth others to it. iſt then the extravaſated 
Humours remain ander the tough Skin of the Head, 


| 


73 


nicated to the Pericranium, which, when injured, intercepts 
the Influx of the vital Juices to the Craniam itſelf. Hence that 
Part of the Cranium which lies under the Pericranium 
es, which muſt afterwatds' be ſeparated, before the Diſ- 
r can be cur'd ; or, becoming „it will affect the ſub- 
cent Meninges and Brain itſeif. Hence ariſe the moſt formi- 
dable Diſorders, ſuch as Fevers and even ſometitnes unexpected 
Death: An — 2 — —— in a Caſe already men- 
tion'd, of a * s conſequence of this 
ſtance was Li with a Vertigo, and dy'd ſuddenly. 

As for the Air entering the Cavities of the cellular Bee 
this ſubtile Flusd is of ſuch a Nature as to preſs equally on all 
Sides. When, therefore, a Wound is inflited on the Head in 
ſuch a manner as to penetrate the Skin as far as the Membrana 
Celtalofa, and eſpecially hen the Surgeon, by introducing a 
Probe under the Lips of the Wound, ſearches carefully whe 
the Periofleum, ot the Cranium iſe, is hurt, the Air enters 
the cellular Membrane. If at this time the Wound is per- 
feAly" cover'd with Plaiſter of an adbefive- Nature, the 
Egreſs ſof the received Air is prevented, and, being tarefy'd 
by the Hear of the Body, it makes its Way thro the cel 
lular Membrane, and renders the aacent Parts tumid. Upon 
obſerving this, Surgeons generally ſearch mote marcowly 
with the Probe, in order to find out the latent Diſorder; By 
this means they give a freſh Admiflion' to the Air thro" the 
dilated Membrane ; and, by 1 G Plaiſter again, the 
Tumer is augmemed, and ſprea farther, eſpecially over 
the Forchead, Low. and Face: Hence it /happens; that 
next Day the whole Face is ſometimes ſurptiſingty affected with 
a pdhcid and thitic Tumor, imſomuch that the Eyes arey\.as 
it wete, biity'd,” and the Noſe not to be diſcover'd'y for-* 
obferv'd, that the cellular een 


0 


that the Pates under the Eye-lids ee b. eaily, amd br ths 
cellular Membrane of the Penis and Scrotum are diſtended to 
fuch an enormous Sive in that Species of Dropſy call'd Anaſircd, 


becauſe, in theſe Caſes, the cellular Membrane contains no groſs 
Fat, but only a Kind of milcilkiginous Subſtances but, in 


5 


Humours, are inflam'd; 


the Diſorder I Circumſtance is eaſdy oo mmu- 


the more tender it is, and the leſs Fat it contains. Henct it is, or 


caſtrated Animals, 2 large e is collected in theſe 
Faru. Tumors of this Kind are y enough call'd Em- 
phyſemata,/- of Jniflarionsy which Gerau, in his Definir, 
dic, defin'd Collections of a flatulent Air in the empty 

of the Body. Gale; in Aferbed. 
b 7.- uſes this fame. Word in the like Senſe. 
(ehe) ſays he; 5 ariſe from 4 flatulent Air collected 


„ ſoinetimes under the Skin, and ſoche times under the Mem- 


©c branes e -the Bonds, 500. which futround the 
© Mu or an iſcera: A Quantity-of this 
1 Air is alſo fornetimes collefied In the rr and Inteſtines, 
« A alſo in the intermediate Space between theſe and the Peri- 
5 tonwum.”” In order to diſtinguiſh thoſe Tumors from an 
Oedema, he afterwards fays, that, ue gore with the Fin- 
wh they do not retain irs Print, but yield a Sound reſembling 
of a Drum. But this is only true, when this flatulent 
ſtance is collected in a large Cavity of the Body, ſuch as the 
Abdomen, which, when ſtruck, founds like a Drum; for 
which Reafon this Diſorder is b ians call'd Tym- 
panites. t when this flatulent Subſtance is lodg'd in the 
cellular Membrane, it * yield when preſs'd with the Finger i 
becauſe, in conſequence of its flatulent and elaſtic Nature, it is 
protruded into the adjacent Cells of this Membrane, and reco- 
vers its former Place when the Preſſure ceaſes; of is remov'd. 
Becauſe the Eye-lids ſwell ſo eaſily on account of the great 
Laxity, and co t Dilatability, of theit cellular Membrane, 
Panlus Mgineta, in Lib. 3. Cap. 22. for this Reaſon defines 


an Emphyſema of the Eye-lid an œdematous Tumor of that 
Cap. 28. he ſays the ſame '4. "nt 3 


Part. But in Book 4. 
cerning an — as thoſe already quoted from Ga 
But how eaſily the Air, when once admitted into the cellu- 
Membrane, paſſes thro? all its Parts, we may learn from the 
acted of Butchers, who, by making a ſmall Orifice in the 
kin of the flain Animal, inject the Air, that they may the 
more eaſily ſeparate the Skin froni the ſubjacent without 
mangling it. Lis confirm'd by Obſervation, that Air, 
ent the Fanniculus Adipoſus, may pervade almoſt all the 
arts of the Body, and excite ſurpriſing Tumors in various 
ts, and ſometimes almoſt over all the Surface of the Body. 
In the Mem: de Acad. dei Sciencet, Aim. 1704. We have an 


Account of a Girl of five Years of Age, gradually waſted 


with a chtonical Diſorder, who, thirte Days before her Death, 
had a Tumor appearing. on her Right Cheek, which gradually 
ſpread over the whole 'F runk of her Body, When the Tumor 
was preſſed with the Fingers, the contain'd Air withdrew itſelf 
with a kind of Noiſe. After her Death, an Incifion being 


made in the Skin of her Abdomen with 4 Knife, the entire 


Tumor forthwith ſubſided; and the flatulent Matter exhat'd 
with an intolerable Stench. Thomas Bartholine, in Hiftor. 
Hnatom. rarior. Cent. 5. Hiftor. 12. gives us an Account of a 
robuſt young Man, who receiv' d two Wounds, one neat the 
Right Clavicle, the other. in the poſterior Part of his Body, 
near the Left Scapula. In aq in theſe Wounds, not 
2 Face, but all the other Parts of bis Body were ſeized 
with a Tumor, which, in ſome meaſure, reſembled a Sponge 
full of Wind, and which teſtored itſelf to its former Situation 
after Preſſure, The ſame Author, in Cort. 6. Hiſt. 89. gives 


(us another Inſtance of the fame Nature, This Species of Tu- 


mor may alia, probably, be produc'd whilſt the extravaſated Hu- 
mours are n ſince at this Time, as is confirm'd 

erience, by the Putreſaction, the latent elaſtic Matter 
of Bodies is drawn out into Action, which, if it is not Air, is 


and the Whole of the Botly — 


4 Caſey in which, ifter ſevere Wounds of the the Cars 
eaſe of the Deceas'd; two Buys afeer the Wound were inflited, 
ſmelb i ſo ſtrong, iini noms bould approath ie; and next Morni 
the Head,/ Face; ad Ams, fwell'd in an rncredibls 
Me and the Serotum ſo diſtendod 286 in Bulk to equal 4 
s Haad. 133103 ; 2 n 


EX from the celluler Membrane, whizh'it diftends to ſuch 
2 re; This Effet de produc'd' by 


the Wound, — —— — 
it z or 4 fret Diſchargd'of- this Matte a 
Scarificitioas) 'which 5. 10 the” oxtkuter 


_ * — — — _ _ — - > 
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CAP 


cri//d-a Wound in the Throat with a Sword, which cut a Part 


| of the Afpera Arteria, and one of the Jugular Veins 5 whence 


enſu'd a profuſe 3 and a whizzing Noiſe, made by 
the Air — thro” the Wound of the Aſpera Arteria. The 
Lips, of the Wound were united by Suture, and aſtringent 
Remedies were apply'd. A little after, the Air, inſt, 

itſelf into the cellular ö — not only rm d 

the Places adjacent to the Wound, but alſo the whole Body. 
be Face wes ſo inflated, that the ſmalleſt Traces of the Eyes 
and Noſe were not to be obſery'd, Whilſt the Patient was by 
all abandon'd in this deplorable State, as one whoſe Recovery 
was not to be oy „ a ſkilful n boldly ventur'd to 
make ſeveral 2 Scarifications in his Skin, with an Intention 
10 give a free Exit to the included Air. The Succeſs of the 
Operation was fo ſurpriſingly happy, that the Patient was 
ſnatch'd from the Jaws of Death, and reſtor d to perfect 
Health, 

- But thoſe emphyſematous Diſorders much more frequently 
accompany thoſę Wounds of the Breaſt which penetrate into 
the Cavity of the Thorax, becauſe the Air 2 thro? the 
Wound into the Cavity of the Breaſt cannot often 2 
thro' the Wound, when it is either too ſmall, or obſtructed by 
any Cauſe whatever ; Hence, being rarefy'd by the Heat of the 
vital Organs, it makes its Way into the cellular Membrane, 
But if the irjur'd Lungs let the inſpir'd Air paſs into the Cavity 
of the Breaſt, 'tis obvious that terrible Emphyſemata may be 


produc d, fince by every repeated Inſpiration an Acceſſion of 


pew Air is made 


If the Integuments only are injur'd, without any of the 
unpromiſing Circumſtances above related, the Cure is eaſily 
perform'd, tho' the Wound uppears to be very large, by 
- proper Bandage, and the Method directed for the Cure of 
Wounds in general, under the Article VUuLnus. But the 
Cure ſucceeds beſt, when proper Meaſures are purſu'd whilſt 
the Wound is recent; when the Lips of the Wound are 
- properly brought together; when it isdreſs'd but ſeldom, and 
then with the utmoſt Expedition; when all moiſt, re- 
laxing, unctuous Applications are carefully avoided ; and 

* When it is well defended from the Air, 


From what has been ſaid it is evident, that leſs is to be ap- 
prehended from a large Wound, than from a ſmall Wound 
with a great Contuſion ; which laſt may be, and frequently is, 
. with Danger. This, however, may, in ſome - 
ſuxe, be prevented, b 8 the Aperture of the Wound. | 
All the Cautions relative to Wounds in general, given unde 
the Article Vulxus, are applicable to Wounds of the Inte- 
ents of the Head without Contuſion. But there are ſome 
| rn to be obſerv'd in Wounds of the Head, even when 
the external Parts are only irjur'd. Thus the Ligatures defign'd 
either for ſecuring the Dreſſings, or keeping the ſeparated Parts 
in Contact, ought to be ſo moderately apply'd, as only to 
ſecure the Parts gently ; for if they ſhould be apply'd too tight, 
the external Integuments are preſs'd upon the hard Cranium, 
which every-where lies under them. Hence a Compreſſion of 
the Veſſels, an Inflammation, and the ſeveral Diſorders ariſing 
from. it, are brought on. Expert and ſkilful Surgeons,” on 
Occaſions of this Nature, always uſe ſoft and gentle Bandage. 
The Union alſo of the gaping Lips in Wounds of the Head is 
not fo properly obtain'd by Compreſſions and Bandage, as by 
adheſive Plaiſters, or what we call the dry Suture, . becauſe 
theſe Wounds generally divide only the Skin, and the ſlender 
— 26 a cellular Membrane adhering to the Skin eaſily fol- 
Ws it. 97 | 
The moſt ſkilful Surgeons, in Caſes of this Nature, to the 
Patient ſeem to do nothing at all, whilſt, at the ſame time, 
they ward off and prevent many Symptoms, which, in the like 
es, are e on by the officious Care of leſs ſkilful 
ds, and which are afterwards remov'd with Difficulty.; for 
all that is here requir'd is, that the ſeparated Integuments of the 
cad may again grow 3 — and be united. But for this 
urpoſe Nature alone is Jufficient, and Art removes the 
mpedjments, and proves à kind of Aſſiſtant. hen, there- 
forez all the Symptoms declare, that the Cure is proceeding hap- 
pily, there is no manner of Occafipn for — the Wound 
often, and expoſing the ſprouting tender Veſſels to the unac- 
cuſtom'd Influence of the Air 3 and that ſuperfluous and prepo- 
ſterous Method of wiping Wounds by the t Application 
of Pledgets will deſtroy th tender Parts, as faſt as they begin to 
ow —_ It is, therefore, ——ů re _ but 
om z for if any thing t is conceal'd, or if too A 
Quantity of Pas Zu ede, the Heat and * 
ing about the Wound will inſorm us of it; we may alſo diſ- 
cover by the Stell, whether any thing of à putrid Nature is 
—— in — Wound ; and the increas d Malignity of the 
ymptoms will immediately indicate, whether any thing highl] 
dangerous is to be dreaded. Caſar „ ho E 
ported the rare Drefling of Wounds: with the moſt ſolid Argu- 
mend, and evidently demonſtrated the happy Conſequences of 


* 
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without a Denudation of the Bone, after having directed 
the Lips of the Wound to be united, and Jurpentine, with 
ich and Sarcocolla to be apply d, forbids the Removal 
of the Dreſſings for four Days ; becauſe, in that Time, 
he ſays, the Conglutination will be accompliſh'd. But 
where there is a Loſs of Subſtance, or where the Gaping of the 
Lips of the Wound requires a Generation' of new Fleſh, he 
the Removal of the Dreſſings of the Wound to be de- 
d till the ſeventh Day. The Surgeon may, indeed, once a 
Day, or oftener, inquire whether any Pain, Itching, or Heat, 
are perceiv'd ; he may alſo ſmell whether any thing of a putrid 
Nature is contain'd in the Wound: Bur if he diſcovers no ſuch 
thing, tis more adviſeable to let the Dreſſings remain; and if a 
freſh Dreſſing is neceſſary, it ought to be apply'd with all po(- 
ſible Expedition; and every thing ought to be in Readineſs 
before the Wound be uncover'd. In Wounds of other Parts of 
the Body, where the Integuments are only divided, the unco- 
vering and cleanſing them frequently does generally little more 
Harm than retarding the Cure; but this Practice is more dan- 
gerous in Wounds of the Head, ſince the Diſorders of the In- 
teguments are. ſo eaſily communicated to the ſubjacent Pericra- 
nium, and even to the Cranium itſelf : For this Reaſon the 
ſeldom Dreſſing of theſe Wounds cannot be too carefully incul- 
cated. Where there is a Wound of the ſoft Parts, attended 
with a Fracture of the Bone, after the Bone is reſtor'd, the 
Drefling is left on for ſeveral Weeks; and yet the Cure of the 
Wound accompanying the Fracture ſucceeds very happily, tho? 
it has not been artificially deterg'd. ; | | 
All moiſt, relaxing, and — Applications ought care- 
fully to be avoided; for under the external Integuments lies the 
tender and eaſily dilatable cellular Membrane, naturally pent up 
between the Skin and Cranium: When, therefore, upon a 
Diviſion of the Integuments, moiſt and relaxing Medicines are 
apply's tf the Wound, the cellular Membrane, moiſten'd by 
ſe, will become luxuriant, be fill'd with adyentitious Fluids, 
and 7 into a fungous Subſtance, to be again ſeparated 
by a ſubſ, 


vent Suppuration, which, when copious and laſting, 
ſeldom fails to affect the ſubfacent Pericranium. Hence all 
ſkilful Surgeons have unanimouſly condema'd the Uſe of them 
in Wounds of the Head; and in this Particular they have fol-' 
low'd the Practice of ———— who, in his Treatifs of 
Wounds of the Head, 17. affirms, that A Wound of 
«© the Head is not to be moiſten'd with any thing, no not 
« with Wine, or at leaſt with very little ; neither does ſuch. a 
„Wound require Cat or Liniments.”” In the fame 
Treatiſe he afterwards adds, that It is a bad Symptom when in 
«« Wounds of the Head the Fleſh is humid, moiſt, («vd@car) and 
long before it is render'd clean.” And after he has inform'd, 
us, that Fleſh, ſhatter'd and ' mangled - Dart, ought to be 
converted into Pus, he tells us, that the 


reaſon of the great Relaxation 
they induce. Oleous Subſtances alſa, by their Tenacity, ob- 
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proper, Which may be obtain d b Fire, and kindled Aromatics, 
ſuch as Amber, Maſtich, and Frankincenſe. WE 
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: Johs;'"Petiofteum, . Ctapiuin, - Nerves, -Blood-veſlel, : or | 
1 itijured, ot when's' Wound near the Sutures is 
Sa bad Eee, the Treatment muſt be varied, as 


- the different Parts affecked, and the Nature of the Injury, 
1 the Article of Winds in 
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ſpect to the Cure of the Diſo riſing theſe Cauſes. 
out! muſt rſt know the, Part adjacent to the Wound, and 
the Inj Go already done to this Part by the Wound, or 
ſaſh to follow from it, before we can determine 1. t 
certain either with reſpect to the Cure or Prevention of theſe 
Diſorders; For another Method of Cure is requir'd, when 
conſiderable arterial Blood-yeſſels 


1 are cut together with the 
on Integuments of the Head 


than when a Wound of 4 
ö a Symptoms. 

Thus, in Caſe of Contaſion, the Parts contus d muſt be 
- well digeſted by ſuch Applications as are capable of diſſipating 
© the ſtagnating Humours, or of ſu ting them; but, for 
- theſe Purpoſes, fuch Medicines muſt be made Choice of as 
are friendly to the Nerves and Membranes, or the contus d 
Parts may be eut away. | 120 n 


A Contuſion ſuppoſes many Veſlels | 
tain'd Humours Gag d, which being then collected in the 
cellular Membrane, frequently Excite urpriſing Tumors; and 
unleſs the wounding Inſtrument is N arp, ſome Degree of 
Contuſion almoſt always accompanies Wounds of the Head. In 
Caſes of this Nature tis e ee to carry off the 5 
Humours, or to diſpoſe them for being again abſorb' d, and to 
reſtore the Vellcls to their farmer Soundneſs; If the Contuſion 
is light, and the diſcharged Liquids ſtill capable of being diſſi- 
TEE tis moſt proper and ſafe to procure this End by pra, 
the Part with ſuch Medicines as dilute and reſolve concreted, 
Fluids, reſiſt Putrefaction, and are not, at the ſame time, too 
emollient. The Urine of a ſound Man, with the Addition of 
a little Sea Salt, or Sal Ammoniac, and Wine, is an excellent 
Medicine in theſe Caſes, and often proves effectual for diſſipating 
the Tumors ariſing from Contuſions in the Heads of Children. 
Fomentations of — Scordium, and Herbs of, a like Nature, 
are alſo to be r by r 3 porta Mie, 
they guard againſt Putrefaction, and powerfully reſolve Concre- 
GR Nor are ſlight Contuſions only cured by theſe Medicines, 
but alſo conſiderably large Tumors, which one would think 
could only be remov'd by Inciſion, may be happily diſſipated by. 
them. 4 certain Woman, happening to fall from a Chariot, 
ſtruck her Forehead againſt the froſty Ground; by which means 
a large Tumor was forthwith excited on the Part, The Sur- 
geon, underſtanding that the Patient had vomited a few times 
after the Accident, concluded that the Cranium was depreſs'd, 
and was juſt about to make a crucial Inciſion: But the cele- 
brated Ra ſch, being called to the Conſultation, declared againſt 
the Inciſion, and. apply'd a warm Fomentation of cephalic 
Herbs, boil'd in Wine, and put in a Linen Cloth, with ſuch 
ſurpriſing Succeſs, that in three Days the Tumor began to grow 
leſs, —— ſoon after diſſipated, without the Appearance of 
any bad Symptom whatever. He adds, that he has often, by 
the like means, fav'd thoſe who were juſt about to have the In- 
ciſion- knife plung'd into their Heads. | 
But when the Diſſipation of Contuſions is in vain attempted by 
ſuch Fomentations, or where the Greatneſs of. the Diſorder 
leaves no Hopes of ſuch a mild and gentle Reſolution, then the 
only Method to be purſu'd is, to endeavour the Separation of 
the corrupted Parts by Suppuration. This is what Surgeons 
call to digeſt, when they convert a Matter, which cannot be re- 
ſoly'd, into a laudable Pus ; and they call thoſe digeſting Me- 
dicines, which —_— the diſcharg'd irreſoluble Humours to the 
Condition of us : But concerning theſe ſee the Article 
VuLnus. In Wounds of the Head, we are always to take 
care not to uſe ſuch Applications as may prove prejudicial, by 
relaxing too powerfully : Hence we are to abſtain from Cata- 
plaſms, becauſe they moiſten too much ; but we are to take 
the pureſt Turpentine, or any other native Balſam of a like 
Quality, and by the Addition of the Volk of an Egg to correct 
its tenacious Quality, which in this Caſe would prove hurtful ; 
then we are to add a little of the Unguentum Baſilicon aureum, 
or ſome ſuch Ointment ; then Aloes, Myrrb, or Frankincenſe, 
reduced to a ſine Powder, are to be ſprinkled upon it. Thus 
we have a digeſtive Medicine, in which are all the Ingredients 
which reſiſt every kind of Putrefaction, and are obſerv'd to be 
friendly to the Nerves, and the nervous and tendinous Mem- 
brane. This Medicine, ſpread upon a Pledget, is to be ap- 
ply'd to the Part affected. Then an aromatic Plaiſter is ap- 
2 d, in order to cheriſh the Parts, and excite a ſomewhat 
| Motion in them, which is always uſeful in mg 
Suppuration. Over all theſe are to be apply'd Woollen Cloths, 
moiſten'd in ſome Fomentation which penetrates, diſſolves, and 
w_ — But care muſt be taken, that they be ap- 
OL, . | 


broke, and their con- 


Wuen ay of the Maſeles, Tendons, fendinous-Expan- 


©. Over this let the following Plaiſtet be apply dl. 


this a Suffocation happens; and, upon opening the Place, 
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Seaſon of the Ter. aer e 
' Beerbaave, in his Materia Medica, inforns'us; that in theſe 


Caſes ſuch. Medicines 'as attenttare; dllute, and preſerve from | 


PutrefaQtion, ate to be. us*d*;\ att orders tlie fol 
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Take of Gum Galbanum, depurated, and made 

Lolks of Eggs, four Ounces ; of yellow 

' Ounces 3 of the Oil of Se. Johh's*wort, dme 
Mix all together. | 


Then add the following Fomentation, which is to be apply'd 
as warm as poflible, with expreſs d Woollen Cloths. : 


Take of the freſh Leaves of Rue and Scordium, each two 

Handfuls ;' of the Flowers of the Leſſer Centaury, Elder, 

and Roſes, each. three Ounces : With thirty Canes of 

--theſe, boil'd in Water, and expreſs'd, mix five Ounces 
of Spirit of Wine, and two Drams of Venice Soap, 


But when, by a profuſe Effuſion of Humours, the cellular 
Membrane is diſtended into a large Tumor, a Suffocation often 
hence ariſes ; and the Membrane, almoſt become us, is 
ſeparated, together with the Humours pent up in it. In this 
Caſe it may ſafely be cut away. We fee how 1 the 
cellular Membrane ſwells in other Parts of the Body: In the 
Back of the Hand, for Inſtance, there is ſcarce any Fat, but 
the Tendons of the Muſcles are lodged in a very lender cellular 
Membrane; yet, when an Inflammation happens in this Place, 
a Tumor two Inches in Thickneſs is often; produc'd, and the 
Whole of this is lodged in the lender cellular Membrane: Upon 

e 
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grenous Portions of the Membrane appear, and may 
be extirpated- The fame may alſo happen in Wounds of the 
Head; and this corrupted Membrane, together with the extra- 
valated Humours, may ſeparate. But we do not here mean, 
that Contuſions, which cannot be reſoly'd, are cruelly to be cut 
out, with the Skin which covers them; for it would be preju- 
dicial to lay bare ſo large a Part of the Pericranium from ita 
Integuments, which would not eaſily again ; and, beſides, 
the Place would be render'd ſtill wallet,” and be left more ex- 
poſed to external Injuries, Hence Galen, in Comment. 3. in 
Hippoc. de Frafturis, carefully adviſes the Skin to be Solved 
as much as poſſible in all Wounds and Ulcers, becauſe, ſays he, 
bare Fleſh, when left without the Skin, is difficultly brought to 
a Cicatrix. I myſelf, fays Jan Swieten, ſaw a melancholy 
Proof of this. A healthy Man, of a middle Age, had a broad 
Wart near the inferior lateral Part of his Forehead, adjacent td 
his Temple. When its Removal had been in vain attempted 
various Remedies, a Surgeon, in other reſpects ſufficiently ſkil- 
ful, cut out the whole Wart, together with the Skin. The 
Place, thus depriv'd of its Skin, could never by any\Remedies 
be brought to a Cicatrix ; but the Skin being vally more 
and more retracted, the ſubjacent Parts were of courſe more 
expoſed, and a malignant Ulcer preying upon the adjacent Parts, 
the Patient died a miſerable Death ſoon after. Nor is this to be 
wonder'd at, ſince the Pericranium alone, lying on the Bone, 
does not ſeem ſufficient for the Regeneration of ſo much loſt 
Subſtance : But we are here only ſpeaking of the diſtended and 
corrupted cellular Membrane, which may be ſafely extirpated. 


- If the Humours ting in the contus'd Parts pro- 
duce conſiderable Tumors, Pains, Convulſions, Putrefattion 
of the Bone and Perioſteum, and their Conſequences, the 

moſt prudent Method is, to 2 them open by Inciſion, and 

to depurate the Parts by digeſtive, abſtergent, corroſive. or 
drying Applications, as irefled under the Article VULxus, 


For all the Malignity of ſuch a Wound confiſts in this, that 
the diſcharged Humours, being pent up by the thick Skin of the 
Head, and not being able to paſs thro' the too narrow Orifice 
of the Wound, a Way for themſelves thro” the cellular 
Coat; or being corrupted by their Stay, affect the Peri- 
cranium, and the Cranium itſelf. By dilating the Wound, 
therefore, a Paſſage is made for the rod Humours, 
and the Part affi may be more commodiouſly treated with 
proper Medicines. Such a Diſorder is diſtinguiſhed by the narrow 


Aperture of the Wound, by the Tumor and Mobility of the 
adjacent Integuments when touch'd with the Fingers, and from 
the Patient's being ſeiz d with a Fever, for which no other Cauſe 
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ut how greatly, in ſuch Caſes, the Symptoms are relieved 
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. next 
after lay ing open the Integuments of the Parts affected. But, 


Beſides, the Contuſion and Inflammation become greater in the 
Lips of the Wound, which will afterwards require N 
continued Suppuration, before they can be again conſolidated, 


When the Pericranium is injur*d in ſuch a manner, as 
that the Bone lies for ſome time bare, or putrefies, the Bone 
is deprived. of the Veſſels, which it otherwiſe receives from: 
the Pericranium, and conſequently of its own r Veſſels: 
Hence, the Humours ſtagnating in the Part, e putri - 
fies, and a Scale ſeparutes from it: Whence the Bone appears 
yellow, brown, or black, and at laſt exfoliates. 


After having treated of thoſe Wounds of the Head which 
only injure the common Integuments, it now remains, that we 
inquire into thoſe Diſorders which are be- by Wounds of 
the Pericranium. As all the other es of the 24 are 
cover'd with a peculiar Membrane, which adheres pretty cloſely 
to them ; ſo the Bones of the Cranium have alſo their Cover- 
ing, which is call'd the Pericranium. Ruy/ch demonſtrated, by 
Anatomical Injections, that a large Number of Veſſels were 
diſtributed thro' this brane, which, by Branches ſent off, 
were inſerted into the ſubjacent Bone, and ſerved to ſupply it 
with the Humours neceſlary for Life and Nouriſhment : By 
means. of theſe Veſſels ſent off, the Coherence between the 
Cranium and Pericranium is very ſtrong : Hence, by tearing 
this Menibrane from the ſubjacent Bone, in a living Animal, 
many ſmall red Spots appear in the Bone. The Pericranium 

cannot therefore be injured, but a large Number of thoſe Veſ- 
fels, running to the | 42m muſt be deſtroy d. But the Extre- 
mities of the broken Veſſels may, on the external Surface of 
the bare Bone, form again a like Membrane in that Place where 
the Bone was ſtript of its Pericranium, by the ſame common 
Law by which all loſt or ſeparated Subſtances in Wounds grow 
again, See VULNUs. But where the Bone has been Yo 
bare; and eſpecially when the Air has had a free Acceſs, theſe 
tender Extremities of the Veſſels are deſtroy d, and become 

uite unfit for forming a Membrane like that which is loſt. 

e external Surface, then, of the Bone, being deprived of 
the vital Influx of the Fluids, becomes mortified, nor can it 
ever grow _ with the live Parts: Hence Nature, by means 
of the live Veſſels underneath, attempts the Separation of the 
corrupted and mortified Part from the ſubjacent ſound vital 
Part, and thruſts off the dead and mortified Part. After the 
Separation of this there grows a new Pericranium out of the 
Bone, and the adjacent-found Membrane. When a Bone is 
thus affected, it may be known from its Change of Colour, 
which, in ſound Bones, is a little reddiſh, or, in many Places, 
of a whitiſh Blue : But, on this ſion, a yellowiſh Colour 
ariſes in the Part affected, which gradually becomes darker and 
darker, till it grows blackiſh, at laſt the corrupted Part of 
the Bone is ſeparated, | The more, then, the Colour of the 
Bone recedes from what it naturally ought to be, and the blacker 
it is, the greater Tendency it has to Corruption, as is obvious in 
the Teeth, which, when diſorder d by any Cauſe whatever, 
begin gradually to loſe that bluiſh Pearl-colour they naturally 
ought to haye, and become at firſt pale, then yellow, and at 
laſt, becoming blackiſh, fall away: in Pieces. Now *tis cer- 
tain, from the moſt accurate Obſervations, that. the Bones of 
the Cranium were originally in the Feetus cartilaginous Mem- 
branes, in the Middle of which the firſt Rudiments of the Bone 
are form'd, and bony Ramifications are. diffuſed every-where 

m this common Centre: Thus the internal bony Table of 
the Cranium, call'd the vitreous Table, is at firſt produced. 
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Seiles are added? Front this Acebünt bf the Formativii of the+ 
Bones of the Ctanilim; founded Bot on Speculation; but, by the 
celebtatetf AiMkr, taker from the genune Works of Neue, 
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of the injuz*d Peticranium be-communiicated-to the ſup 
rior Lan the ft K Baer an#3 7 — 
leſs. _— is highly — "3 — * 
Bones have not as yet acquired a great Degree idity, Veſ- 
afterwards, in Proceſy of Time, like many other Veſſuls, 
dually obliterated. _T his Conjecture is confirm'd by ſome © 
ſervations on the Parts conſtituting the „Which, being 
every way enlarged in their Dimenſions by a Diſeaſe, haye ap- 
Peat d to be of ſuch a pulpous, | ſoft, and vaſcular Strticture: 

us, in the Hif. de Y Acad. des Sciences, for the Year 27 34. 
we are told, that the Bones of the Cratiium of à Child of be 
or four Years of Age were every Were ſeyen or 


| -very-where cigh Lines 
thick, and ſoft; and that, upon — they ged 
a large Quantity of Blbod and Eymph ; and that” the BbOd- 
eſſels appear d very confpicuouſly in them. N 6 rio in 
his T reatife of Wounds of the Head, Se#. 2. ſeems; in the 
following Words, to acknowledge tis: „ The whole: Bones, 
4 fays he, of the Head, except à ſmall Portion of the loweſt 
cc a e. ate like a „and contain a large © 

« tity of a moiſt fleſhy Subſtance,” which, when preſs'd* with 
« the Fingers, diſcharges Blood: There are; befides;' in theſe 
« Bones, ſinall Veins full of Blood.* The ſmall Lamine, 
therefore, err deprived of a vital Influx of the Humours, 
will be ſeparated by means of the Veſſels diftributed between 
them; and if theſe ſhould be obliterated by the near Approach 
of the bony Laminæ to each other, the Veſſels which, ariſing 
from that ſoft ſpongious Subſtance call'd the Diplb, between 
the ar per 9 1 — are diſtributed to the Bone, 
may perſorm this Office: Hence, perhaps, the corrupted bony 
—_ dg Bag —_ A —— in old Nah: Hence 
alſo appeat the hap of making 4 great ſmall 
Perforation in the Bone, in the — 14 de- 
cribed. 


Tho”, therefore, when the Bone is deprived of its Pericra - 
nium, if a remarkable Change of Colour happens, we are to 
expect a Separation of the corrupted Laminæ, by what Sur- 
geons call Exfoliation ; yet we are, by ſome very rare Cafes, 
taught, that a Cure may be completed without this ; for 
Ruyſch, in Obſervat. Anatom. Chirurg, Centur. Obſeroat. 
gives us an Account of a Man, who, being ſtruck bya H 
„on the Head, fell to the Ground like one dead, with fo large 
&« a Denudation of the Os Sincipitis, that a Crown was 
« ſcarce ſufficient to cover it. The whole denudated Part of 
the Bone became black, except a Circle about a Straw's: - 
* breadth next to the Skin. This white Circle becoming daily 
«© leſs, the Patient recover'd, without any viſible Separation of 
„the Bone, or the Uſe of the Raſpatory.“ Perhaps the 
affected Part of the Surface of the Bone was not ſeparated in 
the Form of a Scale, but was gradually carried off by the Pus 


which conſtitutes 
ites;-beeome tumid, and new ! 


One principal Cauſe of the PutrefaQtion, and conſ. 
Exfoliation, of the Bone, is an Interruption of the Continui- 
of the Veſſels which nouriſh it, and conſequently. of. the 
Gircu lation of the Humours-thro' them. Another is- 
the Coldneſa of the Air, which contracts and dries up the 
Extremities of the ſmall Veſſels of the Bone, without, how- 
ever, any of that imaginaty Malignity which ſome attribute 
to the Air . : , 
By means of a Wound, all thoſe Actions are injur'd whi 
depen upon the Integrity of the Parts now he nb by = 
ound, and the determinate Circulation of the Fluids thro? 
the Veſſels: But the Uſe of the Pericranium is to ſend off Veſ- 
ſels to the Bone, and receive others from it, as "obvi- 
oully by the artificial Injection of the 'Periofteum of a Fru; 
for, in ſuch a Subject, the Veſſel are, in this Membrane, found 
to be far more numerous than in a more advanced Age, when 
they coaleſce, and are obliterated. The Perikramium therefore 
being deſtroy'd, the Continuity of the Veſſels, on which the 
Life and Nouriſhment of the Parts depend, muſt of courſe be 


removed: That Part, then, of the Bone, whick i 
of the vital Iriflux of the Humours, will s pronto ing "= jets 
be ſeparated from the ſubjacent live Faru. 


But 


perior Scale of the Bone, deprived of its Veſ: 
the Diforder is caſily convey d to the Part of 

iately under it: Thus it may reach thro? 
ickneſs of the external Lamina of the Cranium to 


Whilſt the fy 
ſels, is curruꝑted, 
the Bone. | 


Diphez, and corrupt it; which Diſorder may at laſt affect 


In Cafes 


be perform'd, _ 
Fin, By gently maki n 
e Dich th 


3 by which means Exfolia- 
tion is prevented, and the Perioſteum, or ſomething analo- 
gous to-it, is regenerated. | St 


Secondly, By keeping the Wound clean from Pus and 
Sanies, at the {ame time defending it from wety thing acts: 
ous and watery, and applying bo it Pledgew digt ip t of 
Wine, impregnated with Maftich. | Fa 

Thirdly, By renewing the Dreſſings very ſeldom, and then 
with the utmoſt Expedition. 5 n 5 


When we are certain, that the Bone of the Cranium is di- 
veſted of its Pericranium, and, by the free Acceſs of the Air, fo 
changed in its Surface, that all vital Motion of the Humours is 
obſtructed, what is mortified muſt neceſſarily be ſeparated from 
the ſound Parts with which it coheres, before ſuch a Wound 
can be heal'd: But this Separation is entirely perform'd by 
ſound Veſſels lying under the mortified Part, which, by their 
continual Motion, and, as it were, Puſhing, ſeparate and expel 
the mortiſied Part of the Bane. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of 
Wounds of the Head, made the ſame Obſervation in the fol- 
lowing Words: In Wounds of the Head, the Bone to be 
<< ſeparated, whether the Trace of the Weapon is left in it, or 
„ whether it is much denudated, is, for the moſt part, ſ 
rated when it is render'd us (4pire) om r a 
« Her). And he afterwards „ For this Reaſon it is 
* principally ſeparated from the reſt of the Bone which has 
« Fife and Blood, and is exfoliated, when become dry and ex- 
« ſanguous. But if this Work 1s left to Nature, it proceeds 

ſlowly, and is not perfeQed ſooner than in forty Da 
ſometimes more; for, in fo many Days, the contu Mar. 
gins of the Perforation, made by the Trepan, are obſerved to be 
eparated. But, in this Interval of Time, various unlucky 
Changes may happen to ſuch a Wound, and the Diſorder of the 
Bone may be communicated to the ſubjacent Laminæ, and the 
Evil conſequently increaſed, Patients, eſpecially in public 
Hoſpitals, are, for the moſt part, much affected when obliged 
to remain long in them, as is atteſted. by all ns who have 
had an Opportunity of attending -Haſputals : But this Circum- 
ance is obſerved. to prove moſt to thoſe who labour under 
Wounds of the Head: Hence it is a beautiful and uſeful Im- 
provernent of the Art, to diſcover: by what the Separa- 
tion of the corrupted; from the ſound Bone may be accelerated. 
Surgeons have attempted. this by raſping the with a Ru- 
ine, and burning it with a Cautery ;.but thus the abraded or 
— Surface muſt be again ſeparated. The whole Separation 
of the mortiſied Part, as we have already obſerved, 
upon the Action of the ſubjacent live 


P 


This is-petform'd by the pyram 
e 
aue, e n as. do be es y turn'd 
e 28, Fig. 2. and. 
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: Holes, 
3 
ſeparate the ſuperincumbetit 


raten the Uſefulneſs of this Method ; and Belle, n ſxilful 


-who firſt 


— . whom this Invention is owing, or at 


e 9 4 it; uffrins, that, in many Caſes, he has by 


| perform'd Ser and, in his Treatiſe 
Surgery, Pe — w | 
tators in rg Hoſpital, 

A Soldier had the common Integuments of his Head carried 
off * large Cannon-ball, but the Bone was unhurt, tho* 
the Pericramum was "ſo contuſed as to become quite livid. - 
-Bellofle ſerard?/d' off the Pericranium with his Nails, laid bare 
the ſubjacent Bone, and gently rated it in ſeveral Places : 
Two Days after, the Dreſſing being removed, the Bone ap- 
pear'd reddiſh ; and, two Days after this, more than half of 
the denudated Bone appear*d cover'd with a freſh Pericranium. 
Seven Days after,” the whole Surface of the Bone was entirely 
cover'd, and the Wound thoroughly conſolidated in the Space 


ie other Soldier, upon receiving a Wound on the Left 
Bone of the Bregma, with a cutting Inſtrument, had a pretty 
large Portion of the Cranium laid bare. At the ſecond Dreſſing 
the Bone had eight or ten ſmall Perforations made in it; but 
in ſuch a manner as not to reach entirely to the Diplos. The 
other Meaſures taken were the fame as in the former Caſe. 
Two Days after, the Wound being uncover'd, the Bone 


to r red, and' ſomething _ already to riſe thro* the 
Emal] Perfoonctoni; Eight Days after, 


| the Bone a 'd cover'd 
with a new Membrane, and the Cure was completed in ſeven- 
teen Days, notwithſtanding the of the Wound. 


From theſe two Caſes the Uſefulneſs of this Method is ſuſſi- 
ciently obvious; and it is plain, that ' tis, in theſe Caſes, only 
— a artfully to procure a free Paſſage to the ſubjacent live 
Veſſels to emerge and ſprout out. = laſt of theſe Exam- 
ples it is alſo obvious, that it is not always neceſſary, that the 

ne ſhould be perforated to the Diploz ; but that, by a light 
Aperture, the Veſſels lying between the Plates of the Bone are 
ſometimes ſufficient for Regeneration or Reproduction of 
the loſt Pericranium; for B. lle informs us, that he tried this 
Method with no other View, but in order to be certain, whe- 
ther a gentle Perforation of the Bone was ſufficient for anſwer- 
ing this Intention. But where the yellow or browniſh Colour 
of the denudated Bone indicate, that the Corruption of the 
Bone has penetrated pretty deep, it is neceſſary to perforate it 
to the Diploz, that, by means of the conſiderably large Veſſels 
lodged in it, a Separation of the corrupted Bone may be made, 
yur a new Pericranium form'd, 

Hippocrates ſeema to have had this Method in his View, 
when, in his Treatiſe of Wounds of the Head, Sed. 30. he 
uſes theſe Words : But when Bone is diveſted of its 
„ Integuments, we ought carefully to conſider, if we cannot 
« diſtinguiſh, with our Eyes, whether the Bone is ſplit and 
& contuſed, or whether it is only contuſed, or whether 
<< the Contuſion or Fiſſure, or both, any Reſemblance to 
„the Shape of the Inſtrument with which they were made ; 
and if the Bone ſhould be in any of theſe States, it is to be 
<< perforated with a ſmall Perforator, and Blood extracted from 
„it; only it is to be remember'd, that the Bones of the Cra- 
<< hium are thinner in young Perſons than in Adults.“ 'Tis 
certain, that when the Perforator has reach'd the Diploz, the 
Blood breaks out; and it ſeems to be ſufficiently obvious, that, 
in this Pallage, Hippocrates does not mean a al of 'the 
Bone by the Trepan, but only a gentle Perforation of it till the 
hr out, that is, till the Inſtrument has reached the 
Diplot. | | 

— enn 

ree in this, that all pinguious, aqueous, and moiſten- 
| blkices niv. prejuditinl in thats ounds, as has been 
already obſerved. - , * 

Much more are we to abſtain from theſe Subſtances where 
the Bone is denudated, and the tender Veſlels beginning to 
ſprout thro* the Perforations; for aqueous , Subſtances would 
make theſe pulpous Veſſels become tabid ; and oleous Subſtances 
would obſtruct, and render ow 1 Pus alſo, 
ariſing in too a Quantity from the wounded Integuments, 
or _— 2 acrid by its Retention, may injure 
the delicate and tender of the ſprouting. ls; 
Hence Wounds of this Kind are to be 90 and cautipuſly 

ele ſhould be in- 
jured, 


Head, 
ing du 


cleanſed with ſpft Lint, left theſe tender 


fungous Excreſcences. Ihe fine Powder of Maſtich, 


CAN 


proved beneficial to the Lips of the Wound made in the Inte- 

guments ; Thus the Air was excluded, all Putrefaction pre- 

vented, and, by the corroborating Quality of the Spirit af 

Wine, the —— tender Veſſels are hindes d from in 
e 


num, Sarcocolla, and Myth, is very properly ſprinkled upon 


denudated Bones, fince theſe Subſtances cover them over with a 
balſamic Cruſt, without proving injurious dy their pinguious | 
Quality. They alſo defend the ſubjacent Parts from the Air, corru 


and from all Fluids diſcharged in the Wound. With the ſame 


happy Succeſs the Powder of theſe is boil'd in weak Spirit of 
Wine, for Alcohol would quickly burn theſe Veſſels; and 
Pledgets, impregnated therewith, are applied to the denudated 


* 


Bone. Y 
Take of once reQtified Spirit of Wine, an Qunce ; of diftil'd 
Roſe-water, half an Ounce ; and of the Powder of Ma- 
ſtich, three Drams; and, when boil'd in a tall Veſſel, pre- 
ſerve it for Uſe in a long Phial, 1 4 


Nothing is more carefully to be guarded againſt than a free 
Acceſs of the Air, which, by its Coldneſs and drying Quality, 
roves prejudicial to all Wounds, but eſpecially thoſe of the 
Head Home the Dreſſing of theſe Wounds very ſeldom can- 


not be too carefully inculcated. Bellaſte, in the Caſes above- 


mention'd, ſuffer'd the firſt Dreſſings to remain for two Days ; 
and afterwards only remoy'd- them every third Day. If, there- 
fore, no Itching, or preternatural Heat, is felt about the Wound, 
if no fetid Smell is perceived, and no ſanious Subſtance is diſ- 


charged, ſuch a Wound may ſafely be left without renewing 


the Dreflings ; but when a new Drefling is to be applied, it 
ought to be done with all Expedition, Let the Pus be imbibed 
by ſoft Pledgets, — then let others of the ſame 

ind be applied, and ound cover'd up; for a curious and 
long Inſpection of ſuch a Wound, and a rude and incautious 
Cleanſing of it, will deſtroy the Mucus lodged: in it, which is 
nothing dor the Compages of the ſprouting Veſſels. It is of 
ſingular Service, if, before the Wound is uncover'd, a Veſſel 
is placed on each Side, with live Coals on which a little Amber, 
Maſtich, or Olibanum, has been ſprinkled ; for thus the tepid 
Atmoſphere, richly impregnated with a grateful, corroborating, 
and aromatic Steam, will every-where be applied to the unco- 


'ver'd Wound. 


By the Treatment juſt mention'd a new fleſhy Subſtance 
ariſes out of the Punctures, and, ſpreading all around, covers 
the Part of the Bone depriv'd of its Periofteum ; and then 

# the reſt of the Cure is to be perform'd by the Methods ſpe- 
Citfy'd above, when the Perioſteum and have received 
no Injury. | 

To know in what Senſe the Subſtance which ariſes from the 
Punctures may be call'd Fleftr, ſee the Article VUuLNus. Bel- 
lefte, who has given ſo plain a Deſcription of every Thing 
which belongs to this Method, fays, in very proper Terms, that 
the Perforations of the Bone, after the fecond Day, begin to 

inate or ſprout ; for there begins to ariſe inſenſibly, from 
theſe ſmall Perforations, a fort of Mucus, which, view'd with 
a Microſcope, repreſents very tender little Veſſels, and you may 
even diſtinguiſh the Motion of the ſmall Arteries in this Mucus. 
A Contexture of Veſſels emerging from theſe little Perforations, 


and meeting with a like Subſtance ariſing from the neighbouring 


Perforations, weave, as it were, a new Membrane, and that in 
ſo ſhort a Time, that Bello/te, in thoſe Inſtances which are 
given above, obſerved a denudated Part of the Cranium, of the 

mpaſs of a Florin, cover'd over again in the Space of ſeven 


; 0 Years ago there happen'd a pretty rare Caſe, which 
afforded: an Opportunity of accurately —_— this pulpous 
vaſcular Subſtance, which thus ariſes from Perforations 
made in the Bone. A Man fifty Years of Age, in an acute 
continual Fever, had, by a ſudden Metaſtaſis, in the Space of 
one Night, all the extreme Part of his Right Foot, about as 
far as the Place where the Bones of the Tarſus and Metatarſus 
are contiguous, ſeiz'd with a Mortification. The Part affected 
was ſo perfectly ſphacelated, that the Patient felt no Pain from 
8 made with the Knife, to the very Bone, and no 
Blood came from the Wound. Remedies being apply'd, in 
order to preſerve the dead Part from Putrefaction, and to top 
the Progreſs of the Sphacelus, the Event was ſo happy, that the 
ſpreading of the Sphacelus was prevented and, in the Space of 

ve Days, a Line appear d, ſeparating the dead Parts from the 
our Expecta- 


4 


| nlated Member, bei 
to give us more Trouble. This ohli 
off as muchi of the corrupted as 

out hurting! the incumbent Parts. However, thi 

fcies of theſe. Bones ſtill remain'd, and was to be ſeparated, 


a good Cicatrix. 
— \ 1, rn — 12 rficies of 


Places pretty near each other ; and in Dots we had the 
'ctforations had 


, | | ; 
Patient, felt at the fame time in the us. This fully con- 
vinced us, ſays Van — — ar iſi 7 from 
theſe Perforations was really a Contexture of ſmall Veſſels. - - 

When a Bone, deprived of its: Membrane, is, by this. Me- 
thod, inveſted with a new one, the Cure is by. ſuch 
Means as are directed above, in caſe of Cole Wound f the 
Integumenta. 514 b 50 | 

If the Skull itſelf is injur'd, it will be either erack'd, 
broken, contuſed, depreſs'd,; or deprived of a Portion of. its 
Subſtance, according to the Difference of the Inſtrument, 


and the Force with which the Blow was given ; and theſc 
may happen either in one only, of both its Tables. 


Having conſider d the Hurts and Injuries incident to the 
common Integuments, and the Pericranium, we come now to 
treat of Wounds of the Head which affect the Cranium; and 
here, firſt, are enumerated the different Ways by which the 
Bone of the Cranium may be injur'd, according to the vari- 
ous Figures of the Inſtruments by which the Wound is inflited 
or the Degre of Meg of 8 Stroke. r 

iſſure is a Solution of Continuity in a Bo erally of 
an oblong Figure, and very narrow, in which — l nin; Jo 
ſome Coheſion of the Parts. is a great Variety of Fiſ- 
ſures, with reſpe& to their Largenefs, their ftrait or winding, 
Courſe, and the different Parts of the Cranium affected by 
them. Some paſs no farther than the outer Table, others pene- 
trate into the inner Table of the Cranium, tho' the outer one 
appears to be found. Sometimes the Fiſſure is not in the Place 
to which the Inſtrument that gave the Wound was apply'd ; but 
in a diffexent and frequently oppoſite Part of the Cranium, and 
is then call'd a Ge: Of this there are many Examples * 
in Authors. Thus _ relates, that a Man received a Stroke 
on the Head with a Gun, and, tho' he was immediately tre- 
pan'd, died the ſixth Day. After his Death the Cranium, tho? 
ſound outwardly, appear d to have ſeveral Fiſſures on the Inſide. 
Par confirms the fame by two Examples. A certain Man, by 
a Blow from a Stone, a violent Contuſion, with a Tumor, 
and ſmall Wound, made in the Right Bone of the Bregma. 
Upon dilating the Wound the ſubjacent Bone appear*d ſound ; 
but the Patient died the twenty-firſt Day after his Misfortune. 
After his Death, the Cranium being cut out with a Saw, it 
appear'd, that the Bone of the Bregma, in the oppoſite Side of 
the Head, was ſplit. In another Gentleman of Diſtinction, 
who died by a violent Contuſion of his Head, notwithſtanding 
it was cover'd with a Helmet, the interior Table of the Cra- 
nium was ſo ſhatter'd, that the broken Splinters thereof ſtuck 
in the very Subſtance of the Brain, tho” the external Table of 
the Cranium was found entirely ſound. Hippocrates obſerved 
this, and after having recounted the ſeveral Methods in which 
the Cranium could hurt, he adds this as the laſt : When, 
for Inſtance, the Bone is hurt on the Side oppoſite to that on 


5 th Book, informs us, That when 
% one has receiv a ſevere Blow on the Head, if bad Sym- 


<< polite Side, there is not ſome Part ſoft and tumid, whi dis 
<< to be laid open, fince the Bone will be found ſplit there; 
„ nor is the Skin difficult to be heal'd, tho“ the Operation 
* ſhould be perform'd in vain.” But all theſe Things are un- 
certain, lince the Fillure has been often found in the fame 


, 


TA CAP 
chang'd in chat Part of the Bug where che Wound was revelv'd, = of, the Broil a dong mare 


Ley, it | 
in the Orbit of the Right E d Contrafilſure.of is ili woun 4 
—_— and half long, reaching © Sella Thrrefca, It has whether Bone has 0 455 Injury, Burt a "fuperkic | 


alſo ſometimes been obſerv'd, that the Fiſſure has been Scrutiny s act (aſcip of which Hippocrates warns us, When 
ted from the Part on which the Wound was inflicted, to es,' with. the Spirit of a Man of Senſe and 4 

Fones of. the Head: Ruyſeb, 933 that he himſelf miſtook one of the Sutures for a Fracture. 

Gent. rr | We are embled to form Judgment whether the B is 
reach'd thro' all the Bone, then thro' the ſquamous Suture of "injury : 
the Os Temporum, the whole Os Petroſum, and as far-as as the of. By Cnideng the Fan wit which the Wound 

| Foramen of the Os Occipitis, which tranſmits the. Me- 0 I 
du ta, From which Caſe tis obvi that the Su- This, however, cannot in all Cafes" be 
tures do not inder Fiſſures of any Bone of the from and the Appearance of the Wound ' may*poſfibl 
bejog propagated beyond the Limits of that Bone, as many when i # made wh e. ox w A 
imagine 3 ſmall, and accompany d with a conſiderable Cont 
A Fra dure of the Cranium differs from a iſſure, becauſe in 

a Fiſſure, properly ſo call'd, there is as yet ſome Coheſion of he Pr ju comparing ts Se ofthe Wound wit 
the Part z whereas in » Fradture there is total Solution of " 

Continuity: Hence a Fiſſure is a ſmall Chink in he Nom, but Thus, as bas been * obſery'd, 1 c Wald is 
a Fracture ſuppoſes a larger tion of Parts former * upon à flat Part of the Head, it may be large, ws 
A Fracture may alſo be of ſucha Nature, that the broken Piece trating deep. But if the Part is very. conyex, angular, and 
of Bone may entirely dif ed from the reſt of the Bone, IT the Wound muſt penetrate deep in order. to be 

uch an 


known; 
= x 


or it may be united with it in ſome of its Parts, 11 bach . made with an 
entite Solution is made by the —— Inſtrument, the diſen- t with a concave Edge, or a fort of Turn ſhould have 
gag 'd Part of the Bone is almoſt always -inwards, and * given to the Inſtrument the Wound „„ 
injures the Brain. What Hi rates call iden, or the Seat or 2 Thirdly, By che Probe. » dc 
"Trace of the We, „may alſo be refer'd to Fracture. When 
Wound made. with a Hanger carries off. all | | Sine me when eat to ge in ths Cage 
the Integuments of the Cranjum, and injures the Bone itſelf. Wound with warm Water mix'd with lite 
His Words are as follows: Fes call the Trace of the e 1 
Weapon, when the Bone remaining in its natural Situation, the Lips, 1 any Wound of the Bone is ; wh 
the Inſtrument leaves a manifeſt Impreſſion in it.” And he diſcover'd. they re, A Ver s blunt 4, Þy 
erwards adds, That the Removal of the I ents, ought to be {mall and ſoft, and 3 commodiouſl 
a nts 5 e — of the 1 Bi Silver, 2 8 app. e 5 75 Us 
F< Bone, m to race o eapon ; pro- t. every-W ear 
4 vided —. — Bones, to this Removal, mw bo Ger whether 4 r bare, which will 22 eaſily dif 
<< jn their natural Situation, not preſs'd inwards by the cover'd by. the Sound of . the Probe u on i. then, inning 
<6 2 nnd.” Farber no age ger have it call'd Tag over all 1 of the e * 5 4 rom 
eapon, when Bone, every-where whether any t t this might N 
= its Situation, and was. 2 inwards; in which Gas without any Dread of Danger, Celſus, in the fourth 
chang Sc of his eighth Bock, adviſes, 20 Fiir the Probe ene aher 
„ „be t00 flender, nor tog 4. Jeſt, when it lights upon 
obtuſe Inſtrument it is ſo hurt, that neither Fiſſure nor Fracture ſome natural Sinuſes, it ſally ion — 
appear; for as a Contuſion of the ſoft Parts may break a la «© the Bone's being bro ELOISE 
Namber of Veſſels whilf the Skin remains whole, ſo likewits, of „ leſt the Chinks and Fiſſures ſhould eſcape its 
in a contus'd Bone, it may happen, happen, that the Veſſels lying be- „ Foint. When the Probe has reach'd the Bone, if it a 
tween the bony Lamine injur'd by the Contuſion, tho“ ſound. and ſmooth, it is, in all Probability, entice ; But if 
the Bone appears amine ray be Diller 2 often long baſore "th 'tis © any thing x and uneven occurs. where there are no Su- 
diſcovered, —_ — rk Sym prove the bad **_ tures, "tis a Sign. the Bone is 5g” Hence tis Pier, 
State and Condition of the — Au Dior fron by Hip- that we are lags = [rw you the 
m_ call'd da4or, and he informs us, that we cannot by occur, which, in . at — A 154. 
reren 9 — ſometimes vary. Ius de S ture, Are erſons, 
F divides the Os Frontis in two to the very Root of ofe, but 
more or . leſs deep ; for if the Ve 8 Ane thro? —_—_— is gradually obliterated and effac'd in Perſons of a more adyanc'd 
Diploë, r z tho, in me Men conſiderably advanc'd in V. it is 
drokes by ſuch a Contuſion, tho the Bone ſhould to be obſery'd ; for __ Reaſon, in Wounds inflicted on 
whole, yet tis obvious, that the 2 71— 4. the Forehead, We are 11 to have Regard th this Suture. 
duc'd by the extravaſated Humour, the internal Table < pro: In a very advanc 'd Age ſometimes ſooner, all che Sutures © 
Pais may he corroded, and the Diſorder may thus — are ſometimes e and obliterated, Accord oy .. N 
cated to the Meninges and Brain itſelf. in Calliope, after the Battle of Plitaa, v 
beide er may be depen in wo manger for ch were all carry d into ane Place, Firs e 
the broken Part of the Rs eng i Bore inet hari from which had no Suture at all, but conlilted of one entire Boe 15 
the adjacent Bones, falls in is alſo obſery d, that, in * Perſans, the Sutures are { 
the ion of its Parts . Fee wh times Aeg us num e 
principally happens in the C young Perſons; upon Years. old, the Cnllleſt Traces of f the Sagittal and Coronal 
the Apple of an obtuſe wou 7 ; for in tures could not be goat either in the external or jfiternal 
teen om; bog og as yot Bexible, ily-yield without being Surface of the Cranium. "The. celebrated Hunauld, in Hi. 
alſo ſometimes obſerv'd in 23 8 1 ſor the Year 1734. bas obſery'd, even 
| — — ; 1 of the Oranium in a living Man are moiſt, the Oblueration of theſe Sutures beginning, 
8 friable, than in a Skeleton the ſame Bones appear to 2 * he thinks, that Caſes of this Nature are not 


2 dry d. r to rare. as is commonly thought, in ſome Places, the 
ults, without 2 at . "ny time wy Cranium is naturally. rough, as in the copia, for Inſtance z 

le and ſometimes the Sutures themſelves differ from each other very 
The, Cranium conſiderably in different Men. Thus I myſelf, fs Yor 


Swieten, have in my Cuſtody 2. Cranium, the 
of which, near the put and Forehead, is quite narrow, — 
the -Crown of che Head, is diſtributed in winding 
Armamentar. Ghirurg. O canders, 0 u to take up the Space of almoſt an Inch. Hence 
Hippocrates in the Beginning. of his Book on Wounds of 4 
| obſcryes, That Mens Heads are not univer lally * 
Contuſions of the n 
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« ng Loſs of tation by acknowledging their Errots ; 
«© whereas 2 Ta Geniuſes ary never fond of — * 
by Share of the little they have. Tis the diſtinguiſhing C 
©« rafteriſtic of every way — Genius, who, at any' rate, 
«© has a ſufficient Stock of Merit to recommend him,” to con- 
« feſs his Blunders with Frankneſs and Tngenuity, eſpeci 
« when they are of ſuch a Nature as to be uſeſul to Poſterity, 
«« by preventing their being deceiv'd, and led into the ſame 
as Ear be him has committed,” 
Fourthly, Pouring ſome Ink upon the Part bas alſo been 
recommended as one Method of diſcovering. a Fiſſare of the 
Bone, when thoſe above ſpecify'd are not ſufficient. 


When, from a Knowledge of the wounding Inftrument, the 
Violence with wich the Woynd was inflifted, and the Malig= 
nity of the ſubſequent Symptoms, ſuch as a Vertigo, Inability 
to ſtand, and a profound Sleep, tis to be dreaded, that the Cra- 
ium has ſuſtain'd ſome N yet, noun laying bare the 
Part, neither a Fiſſure nor à Contufion of the Bone can be diſ- 
cover'd _ the Eye or the Probe; Hippocrates preſcrid'd 
another Method for diſcovering the latent Diſorder, which, if 
negle&ed, might afterwards induce the moſt terrible and dan» 
tous Symptoms. For this he orders the Bone to be 
ver'd over with ſome black liquid Medicine, and the Wound 
to be dreſv'd with x Linen Cloth foak'd in Oil, over which a 
Cataplaſm of Maize is to be apply d. Next Day, when the 
Wound is uncover'd and cleans'd, he order'd the Bone to 
be ſcrap'd, by which means this black Subſtance was left in 
the Fiſſure or ſhatter d Part of the Bone, whereas the found 
Parts appear d white, Tis therefore obvious, that nothing elſe 
is here requix d, than to apply the black „ u. to the bare , 
which being again abraded or wip'd off, will a in the Parts 
where the Cranium is ſplit or contus d; becaufe, as it penetrates 
farther into theſe Parts, it cannot be fo eaſily or wip'd 
a them, as from the reſt of the Surface of the denudated 
ne 


But tis by no means certain, from this Paſſage, whether 
for this Intention Hippocrates us d Ink; tho* Celſus, in the 
wurth Chapter of his eighth Book, ſeems to have paraphras'd 
it in this Senſe: ** For,” fayshe, if the Piſſure is not mani- 
«« feſt, Ink is to be laid upon the Bone, and after trards abraded 
„ with a Rugine, in which Caſe the Fiffure, if there is any, 


«« will cetain Part of the black Subſtance.” | 
In Paulas A tina, Lib. ö. Cap. go. for diſcovering a latent 
narrow, and o iſe im e Fiffure, there, is a black 
liquid Medicine propos d, or fuch Ink as is us'd in Writing 
paguariy T1 pines vyesr, d dur yeroindy 15 Be- 
des, the Antients us'd the Liquor of the Curtle- and 
perhaps other Subſtances, inſtead of Ink; at leaſt the Ink now 
'd, and which is prepar'd of Vitrial, Galls, the Bark of 
omegranates, and other ſuch aſtri Subftances, ſeems very 
improper for this 
if apply'd to the bare Bone, it would forthwith fo conſtrict the 
tender Veſſels, as to deftroy them; after which a mortify'd 
Scale would of courſe-be ſeparated, and caſt of. And there is 
certainly no Neceſſity for uſing Ink for this Purpoſe, fince the 
Intention may be equally ll anfwet*d by any other colour d 
Fluid; and if a black Colour ſhould feem more proper than 
other, the Liquor for anſwering this Intention might be 
of Bones calcin'd to Blacknefs, triturated to a fine , and 
diluted with Water; as alſo of various other Subſtances, more 
proper than the Ingredients of which Ink is compos d. 
Beſides, it ſeems to be ſufficient to tinge the bare Bone with 
ſuch a Liquid, and afterwards to wipe it of with a Sponge ; nor 


does it ſeem neceſſary to abrade the whole Surface of the Bone 


with a Rugine, fince, by that means, a new Separation might 
de exphRed in the abraded Surface, as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn. 
As the Search by the Probe may prove fallacious about the Su- 
tures, and in thoſe Parts where the Surface of the Bone i natu- 
rally rough, ſo this Method may alfo prove deceitful ; for the 
coloar'd Liquor will inſinuate itſelf into the Tnterftiees of the 
Sutures, and adhere, to the Inequalities of the Cranium. 


Fiftbly, It may farther give us ſome Inſight into Wounds 
of 4 4 is maks bi Paticae 2 hard Sub- 
ſtance betwixt his Teeth. * "= 
Hippocrates, in his Pretotiones Cate, when it is doubtful 
whether the Cranium is fractur d or not, adviſes the Patient to 
take the Stalks of Aſphodel ot Fennel between his Jaws, and 
them, and at the ſame time to obſerve, whether in any 
art of the Crunjum 4 Noiſe is u, which will be the 
Part fractur'd. But it is obvious, that ſuch a Nolſe cars 
not be perceiv'd, unleſs the FraQture is conſiderably large ; 2 
Fiſſure, therefore, of the Cranium can never be certainly and 
. raps by wed ns. This Sign entirely depen 
is, that em uſcles, which, during 
of Chewin , preſs the inferior Jaw cith e Force to the ſupe- 
nor, ariſe Aer on both Sides from the lateral Part of the Cra- 
mam, that is, from the ſuperior Procefy bf the Os , from 
the adjacent Side of the Os Frontls, from the largeſt Proteſs of 


ſe, unleſs when much diluted ; fince, 


poſſibly be mov'd, 
are inferted in ſo many 
far, Fractures in 


various Parts of the Cranium, provided are — 
; 14 diſcover d by this = = tare ew Surgeons. 

order the Patient to bite an Iron Nail for the fame Purpoſe ; or 

they make him take a Cord in hisTeeth, which, when extended, 

they ſtrike with their Finger, deſiring the Patient, in the mean 


— to obſerve whether he perceives any Motion or Noiſe in ö 


I the Wound is either ſpontaneouſly, or by the Aſſiſtance 
of Art, made fo E be view 4 
by the Eye, then the Fiſſures or Fractures, if there are an 
will be ſufficiently conſpicuous ; but where the Bone is contus d 
— *. — 2 — the Injury will be diſ- 
cover d wi eater Di „ as rates juſtly 
obſerved. * 8 | 
The principal Sign by which, in a Caſe of this Nature, the 
can be determin'd, is, if the Bone changes its natural 
>olonr, which, for the moſt part, is ſome what or a. little 
inclin'd to blue. If pale _— appear here-and-there, *tis a 
ign, that the ſubjacent Veſſels, which gave their Colour to the 
ucid bony Lamina, are mortify'd, and no longer fit- for 
tranſmitting the Fluids ; whence the Separation of the Lamina, 
now deſtitute of the ſubjacent Veſſels, is to be expeted. 
Seventhly, Tbe Touch will alſo contribute to the Diſco- 
very of the particular Injury dane to the Cranium. | 
We muſt not here to obſerve, that the Touch of the 
Fingers is often ſo deceitful, as to make the believe, that 
the Bone is depreſs d, when in reality it is not. In violent Con- 
tufions, the In by being forcibly daſh'd again the 
V 


ſels being broken, a large and ſudden Collection of 
Humours is form'd under the Skin, which remains 

in fuch à Caſe, the Edyes of this Tumor are preſs 

Fi near the found Part, the Bone appears to be deprefs'd, 
the Reaſon of which Phenomenon is this: The Integuments of 
the Cranium are agony Af thick, and efpecially the Skin. 
Theſe Integuments are, by the ſubjacent Parts, elevated when 
the cellular Membrane becomes turgid with the diſcharg'd Hu- 
mours, and about the Edges of ſuch a Tumor the Skin as yet is 


to the ſubjacent Parts. carrying the Finger a 
Frrle farther — Part, Ree desen ie there elerated, 
the Margin, which is the Boundary between the found and 


contus'd Parts, feels as if the Bone was depreſs'd, becauſe the 
ick 7 from the fubjacent Bone and Peri- 


re elevated 
cranium. rere 


might prove fallacious. 
25 — 
nh 
the Cranium,' as will likewiſe a Separation 3 Int P 
2 
df ; and an a 
parent Malignity, not uſual when the Integuments quly are 
© morn one | 974468 1 | 4501 4 
From theſe Signs the Cranium is known to be injur'd. 5 
the Diſcovery is ently not made, till tad Spahn wn "4 
contrary to the E tion both of the Phyſician and Surgeon, 


foon cur'd, cho“ pretty large, dy obſerving the ions 


already lad down concerning Wounds of Inveguiments ; 
but the Chen l injerr'd; and the Injury cannot he dif. 
cover d by the now enumerated Signs, the Wound ig f 
rf 4 13 often the Cure —_— | 
4 w ] enough ome CY 8 in the Begin | th 
mean or ar ſubjacent rt Bon, begins © ens * 
rupted; the Integuments are ſeparated from the affected None 
the Pain is increas'd ; concocted Pus no longer appears,” bur only 
a thin, and often a fufliciently fetid Ichor is diſcharg'd ; and the 
Wound, obſtinate to the beſt-choſen Remedies, afford: 
a certain of a Utent, and fl undiſcovet d Diſorder. Bu 

all theſe ptoms appear fooner or later, according to the 
Violence of the Diſorder, the Conftitution of the Patient, and 
eſpecially the greater or leſſer Warmth of the Atmoſphere. Fo 
: | pocrates, 


— 


tt ———_ n «a 
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mortify*'d. 

the Ulcer becomes diſcoldur d, glutinous, 
a browniſh. Colour, 
begins to be 


«c this | 
« ſalted Fleſh, r of 
4% ſublivid 3 and, When the: 

« (Tn becomes 
66; argin, and whitiſh ; but, 
% Puſtules appear on the To 
«« delirious, dies. Thus id, 

all theſe Circumſtances ; for ſo long as the 
are red, and but little inflam'd, ſkilful Surgeons are 
afraid of Danger ; but when this live Colour is loſt, and the 
Lips of the Wound begi r 
wither'd Fleſh, or ſuch as has lain long in Salt, they we * 
know, that the moſt terrible Symptoms are approaching, For 
this Reaſon the moſt ſkilful eons, after 


in Wounds 
„ ſeventh, or 

by terrible Symptoms, Pane of which we 

have already confider'd, and others of which will be enumerated, 
tis obvious, that this ſort of Wound is. to be carefully laid open, 
. open} x 
recou 5 if many of them concur ord a 
pretey certain D ic ; and thoſe hereafter 8 

an i 


Proof, that the Bone. is injur'd : But then 
the latent Diforder is often diſcover d too late for a Cure, 
** 


- 


1 been ſaid, _ 4 — why ſkil- 
not negle&, or ally treat, the eſt 
Warndrof.the ————— CE es 
has eſcaped the moſt Skilful ; and ſometimes, when the Inte- 

are only wounded, the fubjacent Bone has been affected 
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„when theſe Veſlels 
near Approach of the 
by the Experi d by 0 . 
ment try ig in ich 

tly perforated, tho* not entirely to the Diplot ; 
and yet Vee rake thro' the — of which 
the corrupted: Part was ſeparated, and a Pericranium 
form'd, as we have above obſerved; There were, then, Veſ- 
ſels in the Subſtance of the external Table of the ; 


Veſ- 


was twiſting about 
umber of cinall 4 
thro* the ſound Bone, and, like Drops of 
Dew, cover'd the whole Cranjum. "Theſe Drops, being 
ſeveral times wiped off, forthwith burſt out afreſh.” It is 

that, in —_— of the Continuity of 
Way is open to the from the very Subſtance 
ſince it may burſt forth, like Dew, over all the 
then, the ſuperior Lamina, 
f — — is eaſily 
acent Ve the Injury done to 
ich the ſubſequent Lamina wi affected 4 


ord be propagated th l he Lam: of — 
order p thro inz of the ext 
Table, which again will affect the Diplo; ; 


n 


ten Months after a violent 
Cranium was found enti 
ſecond 


which it appears, that the Cranium may not 
but alſo be ſeparated when it fs RW 
at the ſame time. A certain Man 
the Left Bregma with a Sword, which, 
Bone, did not, however, penetrate to 
— ranium. 35 — ound way 
atient happening, with his Companio 
ind his Appetice in the. Uſe of rick 
hot Nature, was ſeiz d with an 
i of his Senfes and h, and a violent 
hole Head and Face. Some Days aſter, an 
ered _— — Fun on laid open 
a unntity of u 
whole Subſtance of the lubjurent Bone 1 — 
. black, putrid, and fetid;z and a l. 
tity of live Worms afterwards form'd their Neſt in 
ound. A Portion of the corrupted Bone, as large as the 
«« Palm of the Hand, was ſeparated ; but the Patient was en- 
« tirely cured of ſo terrible a Diſorder ; only the Cicatrix re- 


4 main'd for a long time weak, and very ſenſible of Pain,” 

_ Fourthly, A Caries of the Diplos will be produced, + 
Bones moulder, as it were, into a fine 
Powder, this is ſaid to be-2 Caries of the Bones, Which is en- 
tirely diſtin from: that Separation of the corrupted Laminz 
which is made by Exſoliation. "The Diploe, lying between the 
a large Number of Veſ- 
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— the Bone mean time remaining entire, 

| broken Veſſels of the Diplo# diſcharge their contain'd 
Juices ; from, both theſe Cauſes may ariſe a Corruption of the 
; ting und extravaſated Fluids: By theſe corrupted Fluids 
the tender Veſſels, which are as yet entire, may be . 
and the Diſorder thus increaſed ; fince, by creeping thro! the 
bany Cellule of the Diploe, between the two Tables of the 
Cranium, it may diffuſe itſelf very far; and it is, at the fame 
me, obvious, the Di being thus affected, both Ta- 
of the Crapium may be in like manner corrupted: An 
dent whirh is ſucceeded by a numerous Train of Misfor- 
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Corruption of the Integuments of the Cra- 
thoſe of the Brain itſelf. F | | 
Dura Mater, which is the internal Perioſteum of the 
adheres to its concave Part. Both theſe 
iſtribute Veſſels to the contiguous Bont, and 
receive others ſrom it, * 
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Veſſels of the Pericranium, which- penetrate the externdl Ta- 
ble, do, in the Diplos, communicate and unite. with the like 
Veſlels ſent from the Dura Mater, thro' the internal Table, to 
the Diploc. When, then, the Bone of che Cranium is cor- 
rupted, and eſpecially when the Diplos itſelf is thus affected, 
both the internal and external Integuments of the Cranium 
may, in —— of this Communication of Veſſels, be 

ually affected. This is confirm'd by the Inſtances. above 
relat But when the internal Integuments of the Cranium 
are thus diſorder'd, the ſoft conti Brain is eaſily affected 
and corrupted, as we are taught by a Variety of Inſtances. + 


' Laſtly, All thoſe Diſorders which proceed from Aﬀe- 
| Pj the Brain, as Convulſions, profound Sleep, Palſey, 
Apoplexy, and Death. 2 


All Senſations and Motions of the ſpontaneous and arbitrary 
Kind depend upon the Brain, as is obvious from Phyſiological 
Obſervations: When, therefore, the Brain is corrupted or-in- 
jured, either all or only ſome of its Actions may be diſturb d or 
aboliſh'd, according as the Diſorder affeQs either the whole 
Maſs of the Brain, or only ſome Parts of it; but when the 
Diſorder, being lowly communicated from the wounded Bone, 


gradually affects the Brain itſelf, or ng en often follow in 


the Order here enumerated. In Caſes of this Nature - various 
Obſervations alſo prove, that Patients have ſometimes been cut 
off by a ſudden and un Death. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve here, that all the Diſorders of the Brain, from the flight- 
eſt Vertigo to the moſt fatal and terrible Apoplexy, have been 
found to derive their Origin from this Cauſe. U 


From what has been ſaid above, relative to Wounds of the 
Head, their different Natures, and the Prognoſtics thence 
deducible, are eaſily underſtood. g 


From what has been already ſaid ing Wounds of the 
Head, it may, ſo far as Art can aſſiſt us, be determin'd, whe- 
ther the Cranium is injured or not; tho', when the Wound is 
very ſevere, there is always ſome Dread of a latent Diſorder, 
tho? it cannot be diſcover'd by the Senſes. When, for Inſtance, 
the Cranium is often ſplit in another Part than where the 
Wound was inflited, as we have already obſerved. | 


Bue when, by the Signs already ſpecified, *ti obvious, that 
the Crinium is wounded, in forming our ics we are 
always to dread the 8 enumerated above; not that 


always enſue, but becauſe they. may ſometimes follow. 
Prudence therefore requires, that the ſhould be repre- 
ſented to the Patient's Friends, leſt the ſubſequent Train of 
terrible Symptoms ſhould be aſcrib'd rather to the Unſkilfulneſs 
of the Surgeon, than the Malignity of the Wound: Beſides, 
when both the Patient, and his Friends who attend him, are 
ſufficiently warn'd, that ſo terrible Symptoms may be conſe 
vent to Wounds of the Head 1 flight and 
Pperficial, they will be far more | in obſerving the neceſ- 
ſary Precautions, requir'd both with reſpect to Regimen, and 
the Cure of the Wound ; from a Neglect of which a ſudden 
and unexpected Death has often cut the Patient off, when he 
was thought to be entirely out of Danger. * 


The curative Indications, hence ariſing, are, 
Fig, To lay bare the injur'd Bone. 5 


We have much Reaſon to doubt, whether tis always abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to lay bare the wounded Part, tho? there ſhould 
be a. ſtrong Suſpicion, that the Cranium is injur' d; ſince tis 
poſſible, that, when wounded or ſplit, it may again unite, as 
happens in other Bones of the Body. For this Reaſon tis ad- 
viſeable, as much as poſſible, to avoid both Extremes; for ſome 
Surgeons, in all Wounds of the Head, indiſeriminately have 
recourſe to Inciſion; whilſt others, too much under the In- 
fluence of Fear, dare not venture upon it in the moſt terrible 
Caſes. Reer. in Ob ſervat. Anatom. Chirurg. Centur. Obſery. 
60. who, during a long Courſe of Practice in a populous City, 
had ſeen ſuch a great Variety of Caſes, tells us, Nhat, in true 
Fractures of the Cranium, when the Symptoms are not aug- 
mented, we are not immediately to proceed to Inciſion and 
Perforation; but that, after Veneſection, we are to attemp 
the Cure by the often _—_— Application of warm cephalic 
Fomentations: And he adds, That he himſelf had, by this v 
Method, cured many, after an Inciſion was juſt about N 
made. Celſus, in the fourth Chapter of his eighth Book, in- 


3 


forms us, ** That, when Bones were ſplit or fractur'd, the 


+» 


<<. antient Phyſicians had immediate recoutſe to Inſtruments for 1 


their Extirpation : But, ſays he, tis far more adviſeable, 
«© firſt to make Trial of ſuch Plaiſters as are intended for Diſ- 
« "orders of the Cranium.”* This Method he order'd ta be 
uſed till the fifth Day. “ But, continues he, if the Fleſh 
74+: begins to grow, if the Fever is either removed, or become 
more gentle, if the Patient ſleeps ſufficiently, and his App 
.<< rite returns, we are to continue in the Uſe of the ſame Me- 
44 dicine. By this Method the Fiſſures are often fill'd with a 
„ kind of which. is, as it were, a Cicatrix of the Bone. 


Und 


CAP 

% And Bones fo fractur d, as not to cohere together, i 
« copglutinated by a Callus of the fame Nature. Thi | 

« ig a more Covering for the Brain than the 
„ . which the Exciſton of the Bone: But if, in the 
«© Beginning of the Cure, the Fever is inctraſed, if the Pa- 
{6 tients Sleeps are ſhort, and diſturb'd by Dreams, if the Ulcer 
« is moiſt, and is not nouriſh'd; if * — Tumors 
4. in the Neck, if the Patient is afflifted with 
« Pans, and-if bis Loathing df Food is increaſed, 'we are 
9 — have recourſe to manual'Operation and the Uſe of 
Hence *6s obvious,. that from' the Violence and Malignity of 
the Symptoms we are principally to determine, whether, when 
the is injur'd, the Place ed ought to be laid bare; or 
whether there is any Hope left of the Wound of the Bone being 
cured, wi ing an Inciſion. | 
Smendly, To cleanſe the Wound, 

By removing whatever cannot y 

ſound Parts, as grumous Blood, Fragments of Bone entirely 
divided from the ret, and corrupted Membranes; or by bring- 


Parts, that will not unite with thoſe which are ws, hr 5 


theſe Means whatever impedes the healing of the W 

bon TT is removed; and thus the Cure is faci- 
Thirdy, To make {mall Perforations in the Bone, 

In the Manner already directed; that, IT 


Fourthly, A new Perioſteum, or a Membrane equivalent 
to it, capable of communicating Veſſels to, and receiving 
them mutually from, the Bone, may be regenerated: 


Becauſe the Integuments will not adhere to the Bone whilſt 
it is bare, and deſtituts of ſuch a Membrane. | 
Fifthly, To heal the Wound, Kits 
By and the Methods directed above, for 
ſimple Wounds of the Integuments, without Contuſion. 
When the Condition of the Wound, and the Symptoms 
conſ e to it, ſhew that there u a Necelity of laying 
date the Part affected, the Integuments muſt, be cut — 
ö . 7 77 AA. | 42 8 muſt be either 
an pe or decuſſated, as the Nature 
of the Place Se and of the particular Injury received, 
ſhall requite ; taking care to op cautiouſly on the Bones 
Which are fractur d, and yield to the Knife. 
, After the Hairs are ſhaved off, we muſt inqui 
neſs of the wo Part, and its Situation, with reſpect 
to the Sutures; Muſcles, arid Tendons : By this means we are 
mage enabled to determine what Kind of Inciſion is neceſ- 
ſary ; whether, for Inſtance, one Inciſion thro' the Middle of 
the . * is — or whether two Ineiſions are 
requir'd, which again may be made to denudate a larger or 
ſmaller Portion of the Bone, according to their — 
ns to each other ; for, if two Inciſions are ſo made as to form 


an Angle, the whole Portion of the Bone, included within the 


two Sides of that Angle, may by that means be laid bare; but 


il one Inciſion is made by uny af 2 Tine, touching the Marg; 

of the wounded Part, and if another:Incifian is made gerpen- 
dicular to the former, thro the Middle of the injur'd Fart, tt. 
obvious, that by this means double the Portiori of the Bone may 
de denudated, And if this- perperidiculer Incifon Qould b 


largeſt Portion of 


affirms to be the moſt commodious. This Ince he. 
made by two tranſverſe Lines, in the Form 


«© each of the ſour es. But, at preſent, ſuch an Inci- 
ſion is on wade cr yi ee BER edel; 
and it is obvious, that a Incifion- s only required, when 
the injur'd: Purt is ſo ſmall, as to de to the Eye by the 
receding or gaping of the Lips of the Wound. But an r. 
nciſion is proper when the injur'd” is not exceffirely 


large, but yet too large 
But when a large Portion of the Bone is to 
Method is to be uſed in which. a ſtrait Incifion is > 
of Tangent to the Circumference of the Part affected, and an- 
other made to. n it, chro- We Middle of 
the injur'd Part : , where a til} Portion of the Bone 
is to be denudated, a ftrait Inciſion is to be made thro the Mid- 
dle of the Part » Arid another made ſo. as to cut it ig 


the Middle at right Angles: Thus the four Angles of the cut 
3 W 


te into the 


o 
— 


* 
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Integumaines being raiſe , the whole Portion of the Bone, con- 


bare. : 
Ibis Incifion 
and ſufficiently ſtrong, leſt its Edge ſhould happen 
Wlunted ; for N 
hard and callous Nature, requires a conſiderable Foroe to cut it. 
The Edge of the Knife ought to be carried immediately to 
the Bone, that, by ſtriking upon it, the Pericranium may alſo 
be divided by one and the ſame Incifion : . Leſt, ſays Celſus, 
«© (in the fourth Chapter of his eighth Book) „ Sage of the 
cx barn which ſurrounds the Cranium, below the Skin, 
4 ſhould be left undivided ; for a Laceration of this Membrane, 
<< with Rugines and Perforators, excites violent Fevers and In- 


Integuments, if. the Edge of the Knife does not run cloſe upon 
— there is a Neceſſity for dividing the Pericranium after- 
war "Tis, indeed, true, that, by the Knife, a kind of Fur- 
row is made in the Bone; but, tho ——— 
the Injury done the Bone may be eaſily cured, after the 
affected is laid bare. * 
- Since, then, for this Purpoſe, tis neceſſary, that the Knife 
be pretty ſtrongly apply'd to the Bone, it is obvious, that we 
ought carefully firſt to examine, whether the Cranium is fo fra- 
Qtur'd, as that the ſhatter'd Parts may be d reſs d by the Ap- 
plication of the Knife to the Bone ; from which the moſt ter- 
rible Symptoms, and ſometimes Death itſelf, may enſue, as is 
lain from various melancholy Inſtances. When, therefore, by 
Feeling every-where with our 4 Ser. we diſcover ſomething 
looſe, the Tacifion is to be fo e as to avoid this Place ; but 
where a violent Contuſion has raiſed a Tumor on the Part 
affected, it is often very difficult to diſcover, whether the fra- 
Etur'd Bone is looſe and yielding, or not. | 
We muſt alſo be as careful as poſſible not to cut the Ar- 
teries diſperſed thro” the Integuments. The remarkable 
cations of Nerves diſperſed, for Inſtance, in the Forehead, above 
the Orbit of the Eye, muſt carefully be avoided : As alſo the 
Muſcles, Tendons, and Sutures, the Situations of all which are 
to be learned from the Anatomy of the Parts above given. 

S ſays, That if the F re be not complicated with a 
Wound of the Scalp, or the Wound is too ſmall to admit of 
the Operation, which ſeldom fails to be the Caſe, then the 
Fracture muſt be laid bare, by taking away a large Piece of the 


Scalp. It is a Faſhion with ſome Su to make a crucial 
Inciſion for this Purpoſe, which they prefer to all other Me- 
thods, upon the Suppoſition, that the Wound will more eaſily 


heal again after the Operation, by turning down the Flaps; 
and in caſe we find no Fracture, which ſometimes happens, 
after Scalping, that, by making this Species of Wound, an Ex- 
foliation of the Bone, and a Tediouſneſs of Cure, will be 
avoided. But whoever has ſeen the Practice of the crucial In- 
Ciſion, muſt be ſenſible of the falſe Reaſoning uſed in its Fa- 
vour ; for it ſeldom or never happens, that we inquire for a 
Fracture of the Skull by ſcalping, but that the Scalp itſelf is 
contuſed, which Circumſtance bringing on a plentiful Suppura- 
tion, and the Matter lodging between the — and Skin 
not only prevents their immediate healing, but generally occa- 
ſions a Caries of the Bone, which is the Accident meant to be 
ſhunned by it; and frequently at laſt the Lips of the Wound, 
growing callous, ng gs cutting off to procure a Cicatrix, If 
then the Objection be good to the crucial Inciſion, when no 
Operation is perform'd, it becomes of ſo much more Force 
when we are aſſur d of uſing the Trepan, that he thinks it is 
indiſputably right at all times to take off the Scalp, when we 


lay bare the Cranium with a View to the Operation, which 
om fails to ulate with Fleſh in a few s, if dreſs'd 
only with dry Lint, and rarely grows carious, it not affected 


by a great Diſcharge of Matter 


the Brain; or if, after it 
is thus expos'd, new Fleſh ſhould not 


erate upon its Surface, 


the Subſtance of the Bone, or raſping it with the Rugine. The 
Form of the Piece taken away may be nearly circular ; and, to 
be better aſſur d of the Courſe of the Fracture, it will be 
proper it ſhould be of the whole Length of it. He believes 
there are few who will care to expoſe ſo much naked Skull ; 
but whoever knows the Advantage, and the little Danger 
of it, will not heſitate. When the Scalp is remoy'd, the Peri- 
oſteum muſt be rais'd, and the Arteries immediately ty'd, 
which will make Way for the Operation to be directly rm'd; 
tho* the Effuſion of Blood has been eſteem'd fo troubleſome in 
this Part, as to have made it almoſt an univerſal Practice to 
poſtpone the Uſe of the Trepan to the Day after : But the 
is without Foundation; for if two or three of 

arger Veſlels are ty'd, the others may eaſily be ſtopt with a 
little dry Lint, and the Operation take place without any In- 
convenience ; which he has always done himſelf, and w re- 
- commend to others, conſidering how urgent the Nature of the 
Diſtemper is, and that leſs than twenty Hours is often the Dif- 
ference between Life and Death, when the Brain is much preſfs'd 
Vorl. 


ties of theſe two Inciſions, may be laid 
t to be made with a Knife which is | 
255 =. 


Skin of the Cranium, in conſequence of its 
pretty firmly to the Cranium, by means of the Veſſel it ſends 


„ flammations.” For, whilſt the Incifion is making in the 


the Growth of it may be quicken'd by boring little Orifices into 


[4 
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Typs next Sep. to be taken is, to ſeparate exadily the Party 
. cut from the th — 

which there are 
.+ 3 3 


| The Pericranium, as has been already obſerv'd, adheres 


* 
= * 
” - 


to it, and receives from it. Hence, tho" all the Integuments, 
together with the Peticranium, are cut, will, never- 
theleſs, by a broad Surface, adhere to the For this 
Reaſon, before the bare 

ele · 


lows, 


Rugine, 
the Crani 


The next thing to be done 
made, with dry Lint, | 


When the I ts are thus ſeparated, the Blood diſ- 
charg'd generally hinders the Wound of the denudated Bone 
from being accurately diſcover'd. For this Reaſon, except the 
utmoſt es, a farther Examination of the Wound is 

wx er'd till next Day, or at leaſt for ſome Hours, 

ut the Parts lately divided ſhould grow HE again, 
which they are very ſoon obſery'd to do, flat ſoft of 
Lint are applied to the denudated Bone under the elevated Inte- 
guments, by which means this Accident is prevented. Thus, 
when the is ſtop'd, the Pledgets remoy'd, and the 
Integuments rais'd, the whole Surface of the denudated Bone 
— By this means Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe concerni 
ounds of the Head, informs us, that next Day the Wou 
will be ſufficient! * He alſo orders a Cataplaſm to be 
A lied, of fine Flour i'd in Vi till it becomes highly 
utinous, to prevent 'too great an Inflammation ; for the dry 
„ by — — Blood, and other Juices, become 
tumid, and dilate the Wound, which always produces a kind' 
of Irritation and Inflammation. See the Quotation above from 
SHARP, 8 
Tube Blood, Pus, Sanies, and Sordes, muſt be abſorb'd 
by Sponges ; the Fragments, Splinters, and Scales of Bone 
it ſmall, not adherent to any Membrane, and in Sight, muſt 
be taken away by the Forceps, or they may be cut away by 
the Sciſſars. This is an artificial Mundification. 
When the are remov'd, and the Blood and all man- 
ner of Sordes, which may hinder a full View of the expos'd 
Superficies of the Bone, are a 'd, we are next to ſearch 
with all poſſible Care, whether there be any thing that requires 
to be taken off, or ſet to rights. If there appears no Fracture 
nor Contuſion of the Cranium, nor the leaf Sign of a Fiſſure 
can be diſcover't, and there ſeems no Reaſon to ſuſpeR an Ex- 
travaſation of Humours within the Cranium, which would re- 
uire Perforation in that Place, in order for their Extraction, 
Wound is to beincarn'd and conſolidated again. The moſi 
experienc'd Phyſicians and Surgeons have been ſubject to Miſ- 
takes in this ir, when they have concluded, before Scalping, 
as us Ac „from evident Signs, that ſome Defe& or Diſ- 
order lay in the Place to be open'd. Obſervations and Examples to 
this Purpoſe are very numerous : Hippocrates obſerv'd, that 
ſometimes the Bone is fraftur'd in a Part remote from the Place 
where the Wound was receiv'd ; and it appears, from Obſer- 
vations made by very good Authors, that the Caſe may be 
always dubious ;- and therefore it is the beſt way to tell the Pa- 
tient and his Friends befor „ that all the Signs indicate the 
laying open of the affected Part, in order to diſcover the latent 
Diſorder, which yet may be ſeated in another, and perhaps re- 
mote, Part of the Head. A prudent Surgeon, therefore, con- 
ſults with a Phyſician, or ſome other Surgeons, what is to be 
done in ſuch Caſes; by which means he will, at leaſt, reap the 
Advantage of having ſome to atteſt for him, that all. things have 
been perform'd according to the Rules of Art, tho' the Event 
did not anſwer-his Wiſhes. 
Bone has been injur'd, 


When it „ that the denudated 
the — directs the Removal of all thoſe things 
which may poſſibly obſtruct the Cure of the Wound. Any 
Effuſion of the Humours which adhere to the Part, and incom- 
mode it, are eaſily abſorbed with Sponges, or dry Lint; but 
Fragments of Bones, ſmall Splinters, and Scales which ſeparate 
themſelves, or are ſeparated by the Inſtrument, are to be re- 


2 as heterogeneous Bodies, which may do —_— 


is, to ſtuff the Wound, ' thus 


* 


anium, by the Rugine, an t of 
various Forms, — Tab. 28. Fig: 3» 


heir Preſence, and much retard the Cure of the Wound. But 
— + has been obſery'd, we are to conſider whether they may 
be remoy'd without injuring the Part, or whether it would" be 
ſafeſt to leave them ti ſeparate, and full off of thernfelves. 
If the Fragments of the Bones are but ſmall, and no longer 
cohere to the living Parts, there is no Hope of their Reunion, 
and they may be ſafely remoy'd wi proper Inſtruments. But 
finte the Bones, being depriv'd of theix Perioſteum, may be 
very much injur'd by the free Acceſs of the Air, as is ſaid 
above, it is requir'd ale, that theſe Fragments ſhould appear to 
View in ſuch a manner; as to be readily ſeparable, and not to 
give Occaſion for long expiring a Wound of ſuch a Nature 
with Inſtruments. It is no leſs dangerous to pull away by Vio- 
lence any bony Fragments which continue to adhere to the. 
Membranes, ſince the Vehemence of the Pain, and the Con- 
nection of the Pericranium with the Dura Mater, eſpecially 
about the Sutures, ma produce very bad Effects ; but if there 
is a Neceſſity of their being remoy'd, it is better to cut them. 
off with the Sciſlars. | ned] Bog | 

That Depurativn of a Wound, which is thus perform'd 
with the Hand, or with an Inſtrument, is call'd artificial Mun- 
Lfcation, to diſtinguiſh it from what ariſes ſpontaneouſly by 
Suppuration, and is.for that Reaſon call'd natural. | 


If the Fragments, Splinters, or Scales, are very large, with 
any conſiderable Adherence, or if they are ſo conceal'd as 
t readily to be come at, they are to be left; and they will 
either ſeparate ſpontaneouſly, or unite with the other Parts. 

This is a natural Mundification. | ny 
we are to 


Ik che F ents of the Cranium are 
examine _ they are corrupted to ſuch a Degree as to 
leave no Hope of their reuniting with the other Parts of the 
Bone. This is principally known Dy the Change of Colour; 
for if a Fragment of a Bone be turn d yellow, brown, or black, 
it will never grow again, but will ſpontaneouſly ſeparate in 
ſome Time, or is to be remov'di iately, if it may conve- 
niently be done. But when ſuch Fragments retain their natural 
Colour, and ef; 1 if they * to 22 
there is great Ho at will grow etimes 
K © ng yo 


bappens, that in Fractures © „the Tibia, for In- 
ſtance, or Os Femoris, the middle is entirely diſ- 
united from the other Parts on both Sides; and yet it has been 
frequently obſerv'd, that ſuch Fragments have united and grown 
together again with the reſt of the Bone; therefore we are not 
to deſpair of the ſame Event in the like Fractures of the Cra- 
nium, agreeably'to the Obſervations of Surgeons. A Man re- 
ceiv'd fo ſevere a Kick from a Mule ſhod with lron, that the 
Os Frontis was fractur'd and depreſs'd. A round Piece was 
cut out of the Cranium with the Trepan, that the fractur'd 
and depreſs'd Bone might be the more conveniently elevated, 
and taken out ; but as is Fracture reached from the Middle of 


the Forehead to the leſſer Canthus, M. Part would not venture 


to take out ſo large a Portion of Bone, but elevated the broken 
Bone ſo as that it might no longer preſs upon the Dura Mater, 
and the Patient was happily cured. And a Fragment of a Bone, 
which was entirely ſeparated from the reſt of the Cranium, but 
cohering to the Pericranium, has been known to grow together 
in. A Captain had a large Portion of his Os Frontis, being 
Vo three Fingers Breadth in Length, and as many wide, cut 
. off with a Sword, ſo that the Dura Mater was quite naked, 
and expoſed to View. This large Fragment of Bone ſtill co- 
bering to the Pericranium, together with the In ents 
hanging over the Face, was a diſmal Spectacle, and Par# was 
thinking of cutting off the Whole; but fearing leſt the Dura 
Mater, being left bare, and expoſed by. ſo great a Wound, 
might be "wu much injur'd, he wip'd off Blood which 
cover d the Dura Mater, he adapted to it the cut Bone with 
the Integuments, and ſecur'd the Whole with a flight Suture in 
three Places, that it might not be eaſily mov'd out of its Blace. 
The Succeſs of this Method ſhew'd what might be ex- 
in the like Cafts, when ſo large a Portion of Bone, en- 
tirely cut off, had yet the Power to grow again, and that upon 
a Man who had receiv'd ſeveral other Wounds. 
As long, therefore, as ſuch Fragments adhere to the quick 
Parts, they ſeem proper to be left, uſe there is Hope, that 
they may be reunited with the reſt of the Bone; but if this 
ſhould not ſucceed, and there are Signs, that theſe ſeparated 
Fragments begin to corrupt, they may be always taken out, or 
they will ſeparate ſpontaneouſly. Hence it appears, that it is 
rejudicial to be too curious in ſearching Wounds of the Head, 
in order to the Extraction of ſuch Fragments of Bones as do not 
immediately preſent themſelves in View; for if they cohere in 
any Part to the living Corpuſcles, they may poſſibly unite ; or 
if wy are 7 of ever growing again, they will ſeparate 
themſelves by ſpontaneous Suppuration. Nature often knows 
how to provide ſor its own Security in the moſt dangetous Caſes, 
as we are taught by the following Hiſtory :' A Girl, nine or 
ten Years of Age, receiv'd eighteen Cuts on the Head with a 
Sword, beſides ſome others on the Arms and Body. All theſe 


1 


CAP 
Portions of Bone bome to the Diplo#; and in other Places the” 
whole Cranium, quite to the Dura Mater, was cut away. 
This miſcrable mangled Head was dreſs'd with a proper Ban 


and was open d only unce in two Days. Every Drefing Splin- 
ters of Bones adhet d to the Pledgets,' and ſeparated. themſelves 
without giving' any further Trouble ; and thoſe * 
which al cober'd to the Pericranium, grew together again, 
readily fill'd up the Places where the whole Cranium bad been 
taken off; ſo that in the Space of five Weeks this Girl, who: 
had receiv'd fo many Wounds, was cur'd of them all. But it 
is to be obſerv'd in this Caſe, that there was no artificial Mun- 
dification ; for whatever was incapable of growing again, was 
ſeparated by a ſpontaneous Suppuration. | 

It is therefore vety 8 obſerv'd by Hippocrates, in his 
Treatiſe on Wounds of the Head, That thoſe Bones which 
& are violently alter'd from their natural State, and depreſs'd 
“ inwards by a Fracture, or entirely cut off, are leſs dangerous 
c if the Membrane remain entire; and Bones affected on the 
4 Inſide with more and widet Fiſſures are leſs dangerous, and 
«© more eaſily extracted; for none of theſe needs Section, 
« nor muſt we try to remove them by violent and dangerous 
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If the Bone appears to be contus'd, white, brown, by. 
or crack. d, a great Number of ſmall Perforations muſt be 
made in it, in the Manner directed above, that, thro” theſe, 
live Veſſels may ſprout out, and the ſtagnating and putrefy'd 
Humours may be diſcharg d: For by theſe means a new Pe- 
rioſteum is generated. 55 - 


It ſometimes happens, that. after the In ts are taken 
off, no Fracture appears in the Bone, tho it may be much 
injur'd; and this 1s princhally obſerv'd when the Wound 
was made by a blunt Inſtrument, ot the Patient fell with his 
Head upon a plain and hard Superficies. For, in ſuch a Caſe, 
either the Bone of the Cranium is crack'd, the In ents of 
the Head frequently remaining entire; or the Pericranium ſuffers 
ſuch a Preſſure and Attrition between the reſiſting Body im- 
ping'd againſt, and the hard Bone of the Cranium, as to cauſe 
a Rupture of the Veſſels which keep up a Communication be- 
tween the Cranium and Pericranium, whence follows an Abo- 
lition of all vital Influx into the Lamella of the Cranium, which 
is contiguous to the Pericranium; and it is evident, that the 
Veſſels lying between the Lamellz of the Cranium may be in- 
jur'd by the fame Cauſes, whence the Diſorder will be increas'd. 

his Contuſion and Deſtruction of the Veſſels in the Bone of 
the Cranium are known by the Colour of the Bone bei 

g'd.: For ſound and living Bones are naturally reddiſh, or 
of a bluiſh white, becauſe the vital Veſſels, which are full 
of a colour'd Liquid, appear 'thro* the Lamella' of the Bone, 
which is white, and, by reaſon of its Thinneſs, pellucid, of ſuch a 
Colour. Where-ever, therefore, the Veſſels ſituated under the 
ofleous Lamellæ are deſtroy d by a Contuſion, there will be a 
Whiteneſs ; for which Reaſon, among the Signs of an injured 
Cranium, pale Spots upon it are enumerated above ; and 
Bellofte, Chirurg. d Hoſpital, after perforating' the Cranium, 
depriv'd of its Membrane, with minute Punctures, mentions 
it as the firſt Sign of a happy Event, for the Bone to begin to 
122 reddiſh, as being a manifeſt Indication of the Return of 
afe into it, whereas it was before depriv'd of the Influx of the 
vital Humours. When the Bone, after the Deſtruction of its 
Veſſels, begins to corrupt, the white Colour changes to yellow, 
brown, livid, and even quite black, the Degrees of its Cor- 
ruption increaſing in proportion as it alters more and more from 
its natural Colour, as has been already obſery'd. 

In ſuch a Caſe, therefore, as it is to be fear'd, that this 

Corruption of the Bone ſhould infe& the ſubjacent and conti- 


ous Lamellz, and that the Contagion ſhould. fpread to the 


Piploe, with the ſubjacent vitreous Table, and afterwards to 
the Brain itſelf, and the more, becauſe the extravaſated and 
corrupted Humours have no Paſſage thro? the entire Superficies 
of the contuſed Bone, hence, in, appcars the excellent 
Uſefulneſs of the Method before deſcrib'd, which directs the 
making of ſmall Perforations here-and-there in the Cranium, 
that the extravaſated Humours may find a Way to diſcharge 
themſelves, and the liying Veſſels underneath, being freed from 
this hard Covert of a dead Bone, may be enabled to emerge 
and caſt off all that is dead and corrupted, For the Separation 
of the corrupt Part of the Bone is only to be e from the 
ſubjacent living Veſſels, as Hippocrates long ago abſerv'd, Lib. 
de Cap. Vuln, where, after he had advis'd to make 1 and 
dangerous Attempts to extract the Fragments of Bones, but let 
them alone to be work d off ſpontaneouſly, . which is done by 
the growing of Fleſh under them, which Fleſh grows out of 
«© the Diplo, and the ſound Part of the Bone, if only its upper 
Fart be corrupted.” Thus did Hippocrates learn from Ot. 
vation alone, what the Induſtry and of the Moderns 
have confirm'd the Truth of: For the antient Phyſicians gave 
the Name of File, which is the Word uſed alſo y Moderns, 
to that Contexture of Veſſels, which, ſprouting up ia Wounds, 
* ee 
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How expeditiouſly a Cure may be perform'd by this Method, 
ranium has Jl conſiderable Damage, 
When a new Perioſteum þ prorated by the Method aboye 
directed, the reſt of the Cure is to be conducted as in fimple 
Wounds of the Integuments. | 3 
From SE Bs 9 * aboye the Reaſon 1 evident, 
why a ſmall Fiſſure is frequently more dangerous a large 
Contulion of the Cranium. 4 * | | 
All fkilful ty and Surgeons. , that a Fiſſure of 
the Cranium is frequently of far more dangerous Conſequence 
than a violent Contuſion, or a Fracture itſelf, 
For a Fiſſure is more diflicult_tp be known, and frequently 
is not diſcover'd till late, eſpecial it lies about the Sutures, 
or affects only the inner Table of th Cranium, the outer re- 
maining entire; and fo alſo when the Fiſſure is to be found in a 
Part of the Cranium remote from the Place where the Wound 
was given. To theſe Reaſons may be added, that a Fiſſure, 
tho” it appears in View, F t runs too far for the Surgeon, 
with any Safety, to lay it all open by cutting away the Integu- 


ments. That all theſe Caſes may one time'or 'other ha 
wager 22:6. very credible Obſerrations, which are | 


e. 7 ; 2 
But when the Bone D it lays itſelf. 
open to View; and the Phyſicians Su y | mov d 
with the formidable A „try all their Skill, in order 
to prevent the threatening Danger; whereas a Fiſſure, which 
is ſo often conceal'd, and ſometimes diſcoverable by no Sign at 
all, may deceive the moſt ſkilful Practitioners, as rates 
ingenuouſly confeſſes of himſelf. * 

Another Reaſon why a ſmall or ſtrait Fiſſure is accounted ſo 
dangerous is, becauſe it cannot be certainly known how far it 
has trated, whether it be only to the Diploe, or deeper. If 
the Fiſſure reach to the Diploe, ſome conſiderable Veſſels muſt 
be broken, and the extravaſated Humours, finding no Way 
thro” the ſtrait Fiſſure of the Bone, will be corrup and de- 
ſtroy the tender cellulous Part of the Bone which conſtitutes the 
Diploe, and extending themſelves between the two Tables of 
the Cranium, will corrupt all before them. "The inner Table 
of the Cranium being corroded, and eaten thro", the Brain 
itſelf may come to be affected, and fo the Patient may die ſud- 
denly when he was thought to be in perſect Health, tho' after- 
wards it otherwiſe, when the whole Bone is found, cor- 
" ted. Many 


rup Examples of this kind are to be met with in 
uthors. But when there is a large Wound'made in the Cra- 
nium, there is a Paſſage laid open for the extravaſated Humours, 
or a Way may be made by Art for their Diſcharge, and the 
living Veſſels underneath will have ſufficient to 
the corrupted Parts, For theſe Reaſons very formidable Wounds. 
of the Head, wherein the Cranium has been very much injur'd, 
have often been happily cur'd, when a light Fiſſure, not diſ- 
cover'd till too late, has frequently carry'd off the Patient on a 
| ſudden, when he miſtruſted no Harm. Hippacrates, therefore, 
de Locis in Homine, takes the Liberty to aſſert, That if the 
„Bone (of the Cranium) be ſractur d and contus d, it is void 
« of ; but if it be crack'd, and the Fiſſure proceeds 
<< inwardly, the Caſe is very us.” He adds, that the 
Saw is to be us'd, in order to prevent the Sanies from flowi 
thro' the Fiſſute of the Bone upon the Dura Mater, and 13 
putretping che fame. . And, de Cap. Vuln. he ſays, that a 
racture of the Cranium, or a large Piece of it cut away, or 
the Bone 1 and large Cracks, are none of the 
moſt dangerous C ides, it is to be conſider d, that the 
Cranium can receive no Fiflure, without being at the ſame time 
more or leſs contus d; by which means a more conſiderable 
Number of Veſlels in the of the Bone, or diſpers d in 
the we ans to be broken, whence every bad Symptom 


is 
11 js farther evident, that this Method of boring ſmall 
Ferforations, is preferable to Burning, Scraping, or. the Ap- 
8 plication of that ſort of Trepan us'd bythe Antients on theſe 


1 


1 F | t / aid; [ d, i 
onda ben, guard, dat the Pier 
— Remedy ſor the Diſorders there mention'd, and, conſe- 
quently, to be prefer d before alf oer Methods. And tho” u e 
meet with 1 7 of this kind in Hippocrates, as we ſaid 
before, yet in his Time they commonly us'd a Rugine, in 
Far go ſeparate. the corrupted Part of the Bone by Abraſion. 
ut if we thoroughly conſider all the Effects which neceſſarily 


8 conduce very much to the Prolongation of the Cure. Some 


corn Part of the Bone, without hurting the found P 
which lies under it, which, in that Caſe, rei a new — 
We s foal File e Nc | 
here a lure, or of the Wea 
wed i the Antients us'd cow 
raded th „ till there was no Sign of a Fiſſure, 
lark of a Weapon, leſt: And that they yn be ſure, that the 
iure was quite aboliſh'd, they firſt mark'd the Bone with 
» ar ſome other black Liquors, (ſee above) which, pene- 
trating into the Fiſſure, might ſhew how deep it reach'd ; for 
they continu'd raſping or ſcraping till the Black quite diſappear d. 
If the Fiſlure penetrated deep, and could not be obliterated by 
ſcraping, they had recourſe to the Trepan, with which they 
e Piece of the Bone. Where a large Part of the 
* d been damag'd by a Contuſion, and it appear d 
the that the Bone was corrupted, they us'd what they 
Fall'd the exfejatory Trepan, which conſiſted of two Wedges 
plac d in a contrary Direction: This they turn d about, and ſo 
re away the Superficies of the Cranium by an orbicular Abra- 
lon. And hecauſe the Superſicies of this Bone is convex, and 
in ſome Places unequal, it is eyident, that the Abraſion of the 
corrupted Part cannot be equal ip all Places. Beſides, after the 
Filure had been obliterated, or the corrupted Part of the Bone 


r 


Superficie le of 

Deſtruction of all its Veſſels ; and therefore it requir'd to be 

ſeparated, before the Part could be inveſted with a new Pericra- 

rs W appears, theretore, that not much Good is to be 
from theſe Proceedings 


perform'd, and at the ſame time the loſt Subſtance. i 
When the Cranium is prefs'd inwards, in young Sub 
without Fracture, or, in older Subjects, witl F Mae ah 
Brain muſt be cor 'd. Hence, according to the Differ- 
ence of the Fart compreſs d, and according to the various 
N Magnitude, Profundity, Sharpneſs, and Puncture 
of the Part r of the Senſes, Lethargy, 
| Vertigos, Ringing in Ears, Deliriunis, bilious Voun: 
; ing, P ns = 3 44 2 Palſies, e 
charges of the Urine ces lexics, Fey 
Deith; Aire odne'd. d 2 CES, Apopiexies, N 


Having ſpoken of Diſorders conſequent upon Hurts of the 
Bone of the Cranium, we are now to examine what Effects will 
be produc'd from a Compreſſion or Hurt of the Brain by the 
Cranium, * preſs d inwards, or beaten in upon it by a 

e. 


fu 
$ COT — rnd 
be 3 the Cranium is nearly ſpherical, aud there- 
fore, if it be R its Capacity 
It is known alſo 


be cut aways the Brain ſwells, and elevates itſelf, to ſuch a De- 
that the Part 


therefore, that as ſoon. as the Figure of the Cranium is chang'd 


* 


Vill. engmarating. tha various Species of: Fraftures of the 


reckons this 


accompany d 
much ſoſter in a living Body, than ĩ Dar 
ofter.in a lying Body, than it appears to be in | | 


a I ——__ 


CAP 


for a Depreſſion of the Cranium to happen without a Fracture in 
It,” tho? not in very old Perſons. 

* ſince the Whole of the human Life and Nature depends 
on the Things contain'd within the Capacity of the Cranium, 
and the whole Subftance of the Brain is foft, and eaſily compreſ- 
fible, it appears, that all the Functions which depend upon the 
Soundneſs of the Brain, may be diſturb'd, and even totall 

aboliſh'd, by an Intropreſſion of the Cranium. And becau 

the Cerebelſum is a firmer Subſtance, and more ſafely lodg'd, 
than the Brain; hence it is, that tha ill Effects produc'd by an 
Introprefſion of the Cranium primanlly affect the Actions of the 
Brain, but at length extend their miſchievous Influence ſo far as 
to deſtroy the Action of the Cerebellum, on which Life de- 
pends. It appears alſo, that the Effects of this Diſorder are 
various, according to the different Places of the Brain which 
ſuffer the Compreſſion ; or as the compreſſing Cauſe acts with 
more or leſs Violence ; or, laſtly, as the ſharp Fragments of 
the Bone penetrate more or leſs into the Subſtance of the Brain. 
That a flight Compreſſion of the Brain may diſturb its Action, 
appears from an extraordinary Caſe : A Woman who had half 
her Cranium taken away, went about the Streets with it, 
begging from Door to Door, where, if any one touch'd the 
Dura Mater, which lay bare, with the Tip Finger, tho 


but Nightly, ſhe 4 out aloud, ſaying that ſhe law a thouſand 
Candles. Mem. 


P Acad. des Sciences. 

As to Dulneſs of the Senſes, it is a Symptom conſequent 
to a very flight Compreſſion of the Brain. In all thoſe who 
are apoplectic from a cold and viſcid Cauſe, there is firſt obſerv'd 
ſuch an unuſual Hebetude of all the Senſes, with a Slowneſs 
and Indiſpoſition to muſcular Motion, which are Signs of a 

radual Collection of ſuch Humours in the Cranium, as, by a 
Night Compreſſion, blunt and obſcure the Vivacity of all the 
Senſes, and are at length accumulated to ſuch a WW 
wholly to extinguiſh them. If the Cranium, by Intropreſſion, 
affects the Brain, by 9 it in a ſlight manner, a like 
Dulneſs of the Senſes is produc'd, which remains during Life, 
if the compreſſing Cauſe be not remov'd. We have an Example 
in Hildants, 05 erv. Chirurg, Cent. 3. Obſerv. 21. to thi 
Purpoſe : A Boy, ten Years old, of promiſing Parts, had his 
Cranium, near the Lambdoidal Suture, depreſs'd by a Fall. 
Becauſe no threatening Symptom follow'd the Misfortune, 
the Parents neglected the Caſe, and the Impreſſion in the Bone 
continu'd. By Degrees the Boy's Memory and Underftandi 
began to fail him, ſo as to render him utterly incapable o 
tearning any things and in this ſtupid Condition he liv'd to the 
fortieth Year of his Age, and then dy'd of the Peſtilence. A 
like Hebetude is obſerv'd when the Blood, in too great ＋ 4 
tity, diſtends the larger Veſlels in plethoric Habits ; or when, 
in acute Diſtempers, it has its Velocity increas'd, and becomes 
rarefy'd to ſuch a Degree as to dilate the Veſlels, which by that 
means preſs upon the pulpous Subftance of the Brain. 

A Lethargy indicates an increas'd Compreſſion of the Brain; 
for, as ſoon as the Cauſes which produced a Dulneſs of the Senſes 
are increas'd, there ariſes a Drowſineſs, and at laſt a moſt pro- 
found and mortal Sleep, which is the ſame as an - $759" 
Hence, among —_— Symptoms from Wounds in the 
Head, Hippocrates, de Vuln, Cap, reckons profound Sleep, and 
Vertigo, accompany'd with Dimneſs of Sight. 

A Vertigo is one of the ſlighteſt Diforders which to 
the Brain; for almoſt all of them begin and end in a Vertigo. 
In every Vertigo there is uſually an a nt Rotation of ex- 
ternal ObjeQs, which are really at Reſt ; ſometimes all things 
ſeem to fall downwards, or the contrary, When the Diſorder 
increaſes, the Objects 1 of various Colours, and ſoon after 
follows a Tottering of whole muſcular Frame. The Pa- 
tient begins to be afraid of falling, and catches hold of every thi 
near him to ſuſtain himſelf ; his Nerves fail him all at once, ſo 
that he falls to the Ground; and at the ſame time Darkneſs 
overwhelms him, and takes away all Senſe of Seeing. And 
this is the utmoſt which the Patient is ſenſible of; for, if the Diſ- 
order proceed farther, it terminates in an Apoplexy, Epilepſy, 
or Lipothymy. | 

The lighteſt Vertigo, then, is when there appears a Rota- 
tion of all Objects; as the Diſorder increaſes, there comes on a 
Dimneſs, and then the Diſeaſe is call'd ox4441v&, ( Scotodines ) 
a dim or dark Vertigo; at length the Patient falls to the 
Ground. Hippocrates, in the before _ among 
other Symptoms of rous Wounds in the Head, reckons 
up theſe three: Dimneſs of Sight, Vertigo, and Falling to the 

round, When Antilochus wounded his Enemy in the Fore- 
head, fo that the Point of his Lance penetrated the Bone, the 

Eyes were cover'd with Darkneſs, ſays wiſe Homer : To I 


er- bay AA er, Hind, 4. 


A ſimple 5 then, indicates but a flight Com 

of the Brain; a Vertigo, accompany d with Dimneſs of Sight, 
denotes an Increaſe of the Diſorder, which, the com g 
Cauſe e ceaſes, Hence, in acute Diſeaſes, when 
the larger VeſlEsdein - by the great Quantity and 
impetuous Motion of the Blood, preſs upon the Brain, there 


ariſes ſuch a dark Vertigo, which is remov'd by an Hzmorr 


at the Noſtrils, as . informs us in his Coace Prons- 
tienes, da dim or dark Vertigo in the Beginning is refolv*d * 
«© a Flux of Blood from the Noftrils,” that he might diſtinguiſh 
it from a like Vertigo, which does not moleſt the Patient fo 
much in the Beginning, but comes on more ſlowly from Bile 
corrupted by the Dilenger, or from a Collection of other 
Sordes about the Præcordia. 
As to a Ringing in the Ears, a Vertigo, attended with a 
Dimneſs of Sight, is almoſt always accompany'd with an un- 
eaſy ringing Noiſe in the Ears, as if the Patient heard a thou- 
ſand ſmall Bells. But when, without the Concurrence of an 
external Cauſe, ſuch a Noiſe is heard, it is call'd a Ringing of 
the Ears. Ibis ſometimes ariſes from a very light Diſorder in 
the Organ of Hearing, in which Caſe tis generally pretty ſoon 
remoy'd by thruſting the little Finger into the auditory Paſſage, 
and twiſting it about, or by compreſſing the Tragus; nor does 
this Species of the Diſorder protend any future Ill. But when 
a Ringing of the Ears proceeds from a Diſorder of the Brain, 
it is not ſo eaſily remoy'd, but often proves troubleſome for 
Years ms and is the ungrateful Harbinger of an approach- 
ing Apoplexy, or Epilepſy, as Hippocrates has obſery'd in his 
Caacæ Prænotiones. This Symptom proceeds from the ſame 
Cauſe which produces a Vertigo, and almoſt always ſucceeds 
violent Wounds of the Head. | 

As to Deliriums, *tis known from Phyſiological Obſervations, 
that the Brain is that important Organ, on the Soundneſs of 
which the Perception of Ideas, their various Combinations, 
the ſeveral ſubſequent Judgments form'd, and the Affections of 


Bon depend. But when the Perception of Ideas does 


jodcorreſpond to their external productive Cauſes, but de- 
on the C induc'd on the State of the Brain itſelf, 2 
elirium is ſaid to be preſent. When the Brain is compreſs d, 
in conſequence of the Figure of the Cranium being chang'd, 
all the Functions of the y, Which depend upon a free and 
uninterrupted Action of the Brain, may be diſturb'd ; for tis 
obſery'd, that moſt of thoſe who have the Misfortune to be 
born Idiots, have ſomething amiſs and uncommon in the Shape 
and Figure of their Heads ; and Hippocrates, when recounting 
the fatal Symptoms which follow any Wound of the Cranium, 
if due Care is not taken to treat it properly, at laſt adds, that 
the Patients, who become delirious, die: And he elſewhere pro- 
nounces a Delirium following Wounds in the Head to be a bad 
Sign ; for, ſays he, in Apbor. 14. of Se. 7. a Stupor or De- 
lirum, ſucceeding Wounds of the Head, are bad and inauſpi- 
cious Symptoms; and in Aphor. 24. of the ſame Section, he 
tells us, that a Wound of the Bone, penetrating into its Cavity, 
produces a — —= 
Asto a Vomiting © „ this ſurpriſing Symptom in Wounds 
of the Head always denotes, that the Bain 4 — ar diſ- 
order'd either by Compreſſion or Concuſſion; for tis obvious, 
from daily and unqueſtionable Obſervations, that remarkable 
Changes in the Brain of the ſoundeſt and moſt healthy Men 
not only excite ſuch bilious Vomitings, but alſo often ſurpri- 
ange 0 the Bile itſelf almoſt in a Moment of Time. 
Man not accuſtom'd to the Toflings of a Ship, after a 
Vertigo, and intolerable Uneaſineſt, vomits an eruginous Bile. 
The 2 to the moſt healthy Man, when quickly 
turn'd round for ſome Time. In this Caſe alſo a Vertigo pre- 
cedes, which ns o24 the Brain is — On the con- 
trary, a corrup ile, about the Præcordia, ſurpriſingl 
diſturbs all the Actions of the Brain, by producing Vertion 4 
Deliriums, and Convulſions; and when this ſordid Bile is diſ- 
lodg'd, and thrown off, the above-mention'd Symptoms forth- 
with ceaſe. Hence tis obvious, that there is a 2 riſing Com- 
munication between the Head and the Præcordia, ſince act 
ſo effectually upon each other. Nor can this Phenomenon be 
eaſily accounted for from the known Structure of the Parts, 
tho? the Truth of the Fact is evinc'd by the moſt unexception- 
able Experiments. Thus Scultetus, in his Armamentar. Chirurg. 
obſerves, that almoſt all thoſe who receive Wounds on their 
Heads, complain of a bitter Taſte in their Mouths. 
This has, therefore, been always accounted a bad Sign in 
Wounds of the Head; accordingly Hippocrates, in his Coace 
Prænotiones, tells us, That he whoſe Brain is wounded is, 
<< for the moſt part, ſeiz d with a Fever, a Vomiting of Bile, 
„ and an Apoplexy ; and that his Condition is, in conſequence 
<< of theſe Symptoms, very deſperate.” In the fifteenth 
Aphoriſm of his ſixth Section, he informs us, That Wounds 
<< of the Brain muft AY be ſucceeded by a Fever, and a 
<< Vomiting of Bile: And, in his Caace Prenotiones, he 
tells us, t Vomitings of Bile are bad Symptoms, when 
<< ſucceeding any Wound, eſpecially thoſe of the Head.” When 
the Brain begins to be compreſs'd, or otherwiſe affected by in- 
ternal Cauſes, the Vomiting of Bile, eſpecially of the eruginous 
kind, is enumerated among the bad Signs; for Hi ates, in 
Prorrhet. Lib. 1. tells us, That, in Pains of the Head, 
„ eruginous Vomitings, accompany'd with Deafneſs and 
Watching, ſoon render the Patients highly delirious.” The 
Truth of this Aſſertion is, in his Epidemics, - confirm*d by the 
Example of Philiſta, who was ſeiz d with all theſe Symptoms in 
| the 


>» 
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* 


SS... 
the Order in which they are enumerated, and died-on the fifth 
Day of the Diſorder. l 2 
Tu therefore obvious, that when. the Brain is diſorder d, 
either by an external or an internal Cauſe, a Vomiting of Bile 
frequently enſues, and is an unfavourable ic. But tis 
to be obſerved, that ſince flight Diſorders of the Brain are ſome- 
times follow'd by a Vomiting of Bile, we are not, therefore, 
to icate the worſt from this Symptom, . unleſs other bad 
Symptoms appear in Conjunction with it ; for it often happens, 
at Perſons falling from an Eminence, and daſhing their Heads 

inſt a hard Body, vomit from the ſole Concuſſion of the 
Kraln tho” afterwards no bad 8 whatever appears ; for, 


» 


in that Caſe already mention'd from Ruyſch's Obſervat. Anatom. 


Chirurg. when the Surgeon underſtood, that the Woman, who 
ad fallen from the Chariot upon the Ground, harden'd by the 
Froſt, had vomited ſeveral times, he ſuſpected the worſt Con- 

uences; and would have made a crucial Inciſion in the con- 
__ Part of her Forehead, had not Ruy/ch prevented him, and 
ſpeedily carried off the Diſorder by applying Fomentations to 

E 

As to Head-achs, it is not as yet confirm'd by Experiments, 
whether, when the Head aches, the Subſtance of the Brain or 
Cerebellum is pain'd.r We know, for certain, that the corti- 


cal Subſtance of the Brain, when ſprouting forth in Funguſes, 


afely be wounded, and even cut off. Tis, in like man- 
—— pears that when the medullary Subſtance of the Brain 
is wounded, Convulſions are forthwith produced. But, upon 
this Emergence, all the Functions of the Brain are fo diſturb'd, 
that it cannot, at that Time, be determin'd whether the Brain 
is affected with Pain or not. is, however, certain, that the 
external Integuments of the Cranium, eſpecially the Pericra- 
nium, and the tendinous Expanſion lying upon it, as alſo the 
internal Perioſteum, or Dura Mater, are affected with Pain 
when they are wounded, For this Reaſon the moſt celebrated 
Phyſicians have affirm'd, that a Head-ach was a Diſorder pro- 
per to the Cranium and its Integuments ; whereas a Delirium 
was an Affection of the Brain: Since, then, a Depreſſion of 
the Cranium, or an Intropulſion of it, in conſequence of a 
Fracture, cannot happen without a Wound, or at leaſt a Diſ- 
traction of the Integuments and Dura Mater, it is obvious, 
that Head-achs muſt be produced by ſuch a Diſorder ; unleſs, 
at the ſame time, the Brain is ſo compreſs'd by the + wy 
of the Bone, that all the Senſes are entirely aboliſh'd. For 
this very Reaſon, in Caſes of this Kind, Head-achs denote ſome- 
thing of a promiſing Nature, which is, that the Functions of 
the Brain are not entirely deſtroy'd. 
As for Convulſions, they always teach us, that the Brain is 
Jo comprels'd or wounded, that the equable Influx of the Spirits 
into thoſe Nerves, which are ſubſervient to muſcular Motion, 
is difturb'd,, _ 
As to Palſeys, they are produced when the Brain is fo 
wounded, that the Influx of the Spirits into thoſe ' Nerves, 
which move the Muſcles, is ring hinder'd. This Diſorder 


receives various Names, accordi it affects all the Muſcles, 
or thoſe of one Side, or only ſome particular Muſcles ; for, 
according to the various Parts of the Brain wounded or com- 
preſs'd, the Effect will be proportionably different. A Palſey, 
following a Wound of the Head, is always an unfavourable 


Prognoſtic, becauſe it denotes, that the medullary Subſtance of 


the Brain is compreſs'd or wounded, 

As to an involuntary Dif of the Urine and Fcœces, 
proceeding from a Relaxation of the Sphincter Muſcles of the 
Anus and Bladder, it is, in all Diſcaſes, and eſpecially in 
Wounds of the Head, enumerated among the worſt Symptoms ; 


for the Nerves, ſubſervient to theſe Sphincter Muſcles, draw 


their Origins from the laſt Nerves of the ſpinal Marrow, which 
paſs thro* the Foramina of the Os Sacrum ; from which it is 
obvious, that the Origin of the ſpinal Marrow muſt be by this 
time injur'd in the Brain. But we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
this Relaxation of the Anus and Bladder, by which the Urine 
and Fœces are gradually and continually diſcharged, and when, 
in A aſes, as alſo in acute inflammatory Diſorders of 
the Head, the Urine, previouſly collected in the Bladder in a 
large Quantity, is diſc perhaps every ſix Hours, without 
the Knowledge of the Patient; but, at the ſame time, without 


a Relaxation of the Sphincter of the Bladder, becauſe the Urine 


remains fo long ſhut up in it before it is diſcharged. _ h 
For it is a far more terrible Diſorder, when, in conſequence 
of a Relaxation of the Sphincter of the Bladder, the Urine is 
inſenſibly diſcharged, than when, being collected in a 
Quantity, it is evacuated without the Patient's perceiving it. 
'This laſt Misfortune happens frequently to Children in a tolera- 
ble State of Health, and ſometimes to grown Perſons, without 
2 8 following from it. Hence it is obvious, 
ta 
ſenſibly diſcharged, in conſequence of a Relaxation of the 
44 ter of the Bladder, than when a conſiderable Quantity 
it is collected in the Bladder, and diſcharged without the 


_ Patient's being conſcious of it: But Hippocrates, in his C:ace 


Vor. II. 


r Diſorder is indicated when-the Urine is in- 


RD 
Prenotionts, aſtet having recounted the bad Properties of Urine 
as to Colour, Thickneſs, and other ities, abſolutely 
demns every Kind of Urine which is untarily diſcharged} 
Aadegios weuach.'c 1 | Ween 
As to Apoplexies; Fevers; ahd Death; the Phenomena al: 


ready enumerated te, that a Depreſſion of the Cranium 
may, © gentle. reſſion, diſturb ſome Actions of he 
Brain; but when the Compreſſion is ſo far augmented, that 
the internal and external Senſes, together with the ſpontaneous 
Motions, are d, then there is an Appearance of a 


If the Brain itſelf is any way injur'd, the ſame 4 
and Effects will be produced, as by its Compreſſure hy the 
Bone, in conſequence of its being affected by an Inflamma- 
tion, Suppuration, Gangrene, Fungus, or Ab 
The principal Malignity of Wounds of the Head: 
upon this, that the adjacent Brain is eaſily affected: When, 
therefore, the Wound is fo great as to reach the Brain itſelf, 
tis obvious, that the worſt and moſt terrible Symptoms are 
thence to be dreaded 3 for the Whole of the human Functions 
depend upon the Soundneſs of this ſoft and pulpous Organ. 
Now tis obvious, from anatomical and phyſiological Obſerva- 
tions, that the whole Brain conſiſts of Veſlels, in which, when 
compreſs'd or hurt, Obſtructions, Inflammations, and all theit 
terrible Conſequences, may happen ; as alſo all thoſe Diſorders 
which are excited by the Preſſure of the extravaſated Juices, ot 
their corroding Quality, when become corrupted. But chirur- 


ical Obſervations teach us, that all theſe Conſequences may 


ow Wounds of the Brain. 
A certain Man was wounded in the poſterior Part of his 
Head with a Hanger, which alſo injur'd the Cranium ; and as, 
from the Beginning, he was under the Care of an unſkilful Sur- 
geon, who, rudely examining the Wound with the Probe, 
thruſt a third Part of it thro the Fifſure of the Cranium int; 
the Subſtance of the Brain ; when more ſkilful Surgeons were 


call'd, they would not make uſe of the Trepan, for fear of 
rendering this Operation, which proves ſalutary to many, in- 


famous. After the Appearance of various Symptoms, the 
miſerable Patient died on the twenty-third Day ; 'and, upon 
ope the Cranium, a large Abſcels was found in the 

Side of the Brain, included in its proper Membrane: When 
this was laid open, a Quantity of fetid Pus was diſcharg'd. 
Seultet. Armamentar. Chirurg. Part, in the twetity-third 
Chapter of his tenth Book, tells us, that he had often obſerved 
a large Quantity of Pus, and even a Corruption of the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain, whilſt examining the Bodies of thoſe who 


had died of Wounds of the Head, in order to give in a Report 


to the Judges. He alſo adds another Caſe, which informs us, 
that the Patient remain'd alive, after a Suppuration happen'd 
within the Cavity of the Cranium. A Boy daſh'd his Head 
againſt a Stone Floor, with ſuch Violence, that he was forth- 
with deprived of all his Senſes ; upon which a Fever, Delirium, 


and other terrible Symptoms; ſucceeded, On the ſeventh Day 


a profuſe Sweat broke out, the Patient was ſeiz'd with a Sneez- 
ing, and a large Quantity of Pus was diſcharged from his 
Mouth and Noſtrils: Thus all the Symptoms were relieved, 
and the Patient cured, In the Hi. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, 
for the Year 1700. we have a memorable Caſe, where, after a 
Fall from an Eminence, by which the Cranium was wounded, 
a large Quantity of Pus was diſcharg'd thro” a ſmall Hole in the 
Sagittal Suture z which Evacuation being ſometimes ſuppreſs'd 
for ſome Days, the Patient was ſeiz'd with Convulſions fre- 
quently each Day. But when the Pus began again to be diſ- 


charg d, the Convulſions ceaſed : On the fiftieth Day, how- 


ever, the Patient died. In the Cranium there was found a large 
Fiſſure, above ſix Inches long, which had already grown toge- 
ther. In the Dura Mater no Diſorder 
Left Lobe of the Brain was ſuppurated ; whilſt its Right Lobe, 


and the Cerebellum, remain'd entirely ſound: 


Many Obſervations of this Nature occur in practical Authors; 
but theſe are ſufficient to demonſtrate, that a genuine Suppura- 
tion may happen in the Subſtance of the Brain. And, at the 


fame time, it appears, that tho“ a Suppuration in this Part is 


always very dangerous, yet Death is not always the Conſe- 
quence of it. 


But when, inſtead of a benign and kindly Suppuration, 
which ſeparates every Thing in which the Cirevlation can 'no 


longer be perform'd, a Gangrene ſeizes the Brain itſelfy tis 


obvious, that all Hopes of the Patient's Recovery are tut off. 


But that ſuch a Diſorder ſometimes ſucceeds Wounds of the 
| U | Brain, 


r'd, but the whole. 
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Brain, is ſufficiently vouch'd by the Obſervations of good Au- 
thors. Thus Scultetus, in his Armamentar. Chirurg. gives us 
Account of a Soldier, who, after a violent Contuſton of the 
cad, without any Wound, was taken into the Hoſpital : But, 
nine Weeks after, when be felt no mort Pain, not any Diſor- 
der, and was thinking of returning to his native Country, he 
died ſuddenly in the Night-time in his Bed. No Wound was 
diſcover'd in his Cranium ; but about a Finger's Breadth of the 
Subſtance of the Brain, lying under the Part where the Blow 
was received, appear'd corrupted, like a rotten Apple ; 
ther with a violent Putrefaion, which reach'd almoſt to t 
antetior Ventricles. The Pia Mater was alſo ſlightly cerrupted, 
but all the other Parts appear d found. Hildanus, in Obſerv. 
Chirurg. Centur. 2. Obſervat. 25. gives us an Account of a 
Man, who, in the Month of O#ober, died two Days after 
having received ſome terrible Wounds of the Head, which 
penetrated into the Subſtance of the Brain. Upon removing 
the Dreſſings, after his Death, his Wounds diffuſed ſo offenſive 
a Smell, that none almoſt durſt venture to come near his Corps; 
ſo violent was the PutrefaRion produced in a healthy Man, in 
a ſufficiently cold Seaſon. _— | 
_ Hippocrates obſerved, that the Brain might be corrupted ; 
and ufed the Words oparianiter to denote this Corruption: 
Thus, in his Coacæ Prenotiones, he tells us, that when the 
« Brain is corrupted, ſome = _ _ and —.— in — 
„ Days; and that, if they p e Days, they recover; 
4% that thoſe die, in — after an Inciſion made, the Bone 
40 a disjoin'd.” And, in the fiftieth Aphoriſm of his 
ſeventh Section, he tells us, That they whoſe Brain is cor- 
4% rupted (opaxtar@y) die in three Days; but that they reco- 
« yer, if they ſurvive that Time.“ But, in theſe Paſſages, he 
inſinuates, that the Cure is till poſſible, tho* the Brain is cor- 
rupted, It will hereafter appear, that the Subſtance of the 
Brain, riſing in fungous Protu ces, may be cut off or cor- 
roded, whilſt not only Life, but all the Functions of the Brain, 
are preſerved entire afterwards. TT 
nder the Article VuLnvs it is ſhewn, that when the Skin 
js cut, the ſubjacent Part, being now no longer reftrain'd by the 
le Preſſure of the Skin, riſes up, and degenerates into 
what we call fungous Fleſh in Wounds, The like Misfortune 
happens in Wounds of the Head, when the Cranium and Dura 
Mater are cut thro? ; for, naturally, the Cavity of the Cranium 
is very full, as has already been obſerved : When, therefore, in 
cn —— OHIO * 2 — . — 
their Contents are no lon rain'd, they begin to protu 
rate ; and becauſe the 3 before they enter the Subſtance 
of the Brain, loſe their thick elaſtic Coats, they are therefore 
leſs able to reſiſt the Fluids propel'd to them from the Heart, 
to which they are pretty near: Hence they are greatly dilated, 
and form ſurpriſing Tumors; and becauſe theſe Tumors riſe 
much ſooner than Expectation, and expand themſelves very 
wide, after they have got without the external Lips of the 
Wound, whereas they are more compreſs' d in the Wound 
itſelf ; they are therefore call'd Funguſes of the Brain, becauſe 
reſemble that Subſtance both in their Shape, and ſudden 
Production. But the largeſt of theſe Fungi are produced when a 
violent Fever increaſes the Force and Velocity of the Liquids, 
convey'd to the Veſſels of the Brain, which are ſo eaſily dilated. 
But, ſo long as the Dura Mater is till entire, Funguſes of this 
Kind are rarely produced; for this Membrane, being conſider- 
ably ſtrong, reſtrains the ſubjacent Subſtance of the Brain : But 
when the Pia Mater is at the ſame time wounded, theſe Fun- 
guſes ariſe ſtil more; for, in Carcaſes, — obſerve, that, when 
a gentle Wound is made in the Pia Mater, the cortical Subſtance 
the Brain forthwith riſes throꝰ the Wound. 

Many chirurgical Obſervations prove, that, when the Cra- 
nium and Dura Mater are cut, the Subſtance of the Brain riſes 
thro' the Wound in ſurpriſing Tumors: But one or two In- 
ſtances of this Kind will be ſufficient for our Purpoſe. 

Pari, in the twenty-third Chapter of his tenth Book, gives 
us an Account of a Youth of Diſtinction, who, by a Blow of 
a Stone, had his Right Os Bregmatis broken. Immediately the 
Bulk of half a Nut of the Subſtance of the Brain was thruſt 
forth; and when a certain young Phyſician preſent denied, 
that it was f Part of the Brain, affirming it only to be Fat, 
Pari proved, by Experiment, that the Subſtance of the Brain 
had come out at the Wound. This Caſe proves, that when 
the Cranium, and Membranes ſurrounding and ng 
the Brain, are cut, the ſoft Subſtance of the Brain may very 
ſoon protuberate, and appear thro* the Wound. 

Hildanus, in Obſerwat. Chirurg. Centur. 4. Obſerv. 3. gives 
us an Account of a Youth of Years of Age, who, 
amidſt mg, had the Left Part of his Os Frontis ſtruck with 
a wooden Ball. He immediately fell down, vomited Bile, and 
_ afterwards continued to vomit up almoſt every thing he ent or 


drank. Two Months after, whilſt the Patient till remain'd 
in a bad State, his Cranium being perforated, the Pus burſt 
bro the Perforation with conſiderable Force. Afterwards the 


. 


'Subiiance uf the Brain begun to riſe, nor ould it be reftrain'd 3 


c 


about it. Immediately a like Subſtance, reſembling à F. 


CA 


for which Reaſon it was cut off, by means of & Thread tied 


broke out to a Height equal to three Fingers Breadth, which 
was alſo removed by the fame Method. is Method was ſo 
frequently repeated, that all the Funguſes cut off were as large 
as one's yo the Patient was afterwarts cured. i 
In the Miſcell. Curio ſ. Drcur. 2. Aung 9. Obſety. 174. we 
have an Account of a of ſeven Years of Age, who, by a 
Fall from a Horſe, his Right Os Bregmatis violently 
wounded, On the fifth Day a Fungus, as thick as one's Fin- 
ger, and an Inch ve Boy's forth from the wounded Part of 


the Cranium. The Parents would hot admit of the 
Wound's accurately examin'd, and the deprefs*d Part of 
the Cranium ted; but „ affirm'd, that they would 
aden _ In Son die by mild and gentle Meafures, than * 
j to the Agonies of an ration, the Event of which 
was dubious and uncertain. For ks Reafon, both Phyſician 
and Su endeayour*d to remove the F „ almoſt by 
the Uſe of drying Medicines alone: However, it remain'd 
without any conſiderable Change for three whole Months; but 
the formidable Symptoms, which appear'd at the egi L 
were much mitigated, and almoft entirely removed. All thi 
vital, animal, and natural Actions were reſtor'd to ſuch a De- 
z that the Habit of the Patient's Body became fuller,” and 
Kh could divert himſelf by his uſual Recreations, About the 
Beginning of the fourth Month the Fungus increaſed very 
much, but was removed by ſprinkling it with the Powder of 
Euphorbium, and burnt Alum. However, in the Space of- 


twenty-four Hours another Fungus, 2s large as a Hen's Egg, 
appear d, with an Increaſe and Exacerbation of all the Sym- 
ptoms. In this laſt Fungus there was a ſtrong Pulſation of the 


Arteries, and, when handled uy „it diſcharged à large 
Quantity of Blood. Attempts to elleoy the luxuriant Fungus 
by Corrofives were vain and fruitleſs ; for which Reaſon the 
Surgeon tied a Thread about the narrow Part of its Neck, 
upon which there aroſe ſo violent a Pulſation of the Arteries in 
the Fungus, that the Whole, of it ſeem'd to have a ſubſultory 
Motion: However, by drawing the Thread tighter, the greater 
Part of the Fungus fell off with an intolerable Stench, toge- 
ther with the Thread: The remaining Part of the Fungus ap- 
pear'd blackiſh, ſordid, and corrupted to ſuch a D , that 
the —_ of it was loathſome. Convulſions, Tremors, 
and an Hemiplegia, ſucceeded. Some Days after, all the cor- 
rupted Parts of the remaining Fungus dropt off: But a freſh 
Fungus, of a cineritious Colour, = as a Walnut, without 
Pain, and with a manifeſt Pulſation of the Arteries diſperſed 
thro” it, aroſe from the Wound ; but in a few Days ſpontane- 
ouſly dropt off, and left a large Hiatus, which penetrated into 
the very Subſtance of the Brain. Two Days after, the Whole 
of this Cavity was, in the Space of one Night, fill'd with' a 
freſh Fungus ; and a few Days after he died, in the End of the 
fourth Month after he received the Wound, havitig been vio- 
lently rack*d with Convulſions in the poſterior Part of his Body 
for two Days before his Death; but all his Senſes, his Speech, 
god of his Reaſon, remain'd till the very End of his 
This ſurpriſing Caſe teaches us, that ſuch Funguſes conſiſt in 
a Dilatation of the vaſcular Subſtance of the Brain itſelf ; and 
that they foon ſprout out afreſh, when they are removed or 
taken away. Upon opening the Patients Cranium the cor- 
tical Subſtance of the Brain was found quite conſum'd in the 
wounded Part, and the Whole of the Brain overflow'd with a 
large Quantity of Pus. 


s to the of a 3 of the Brain, three Kinds 
of Blood - veſſels are 1 conſider d in the Brain: Firſt, 
thoſe Arteries which, being diſperſed thro* the Dura Mater, are 
pretty ſtrong and vigorous ; and, being defended by the Dupli- 
cature of this Membrane, are pretty ſafely ſituated. But that 
very conſiderable Arteries are lodged here, we are ſufficiently 
convinced, by the Furrows they impreſs upon the Cranium. 
Secondly, the Blood-veſſels diſperſed thro' the Pia Mater, the 
Whole of which * of Anatomical Injections, demonſtrated 
to be of a vaſcular Structure. Now theſe Arteries, loſing their 
thick Coats before they enter the Pia Mater, muſt be very ten- 
der, and of courſe eaſily ſuſceptible of Injuries. But as ſoon 
as theſe Blood-veſfels have reach'd from the Pia Mater to the 
contiguous cortical Subftance of the Brain, they no longer 
contain red Blood, but a far finer Fluid ; for, naturally, no 
red Blood ever appears in the cortical Subftarice of the Brai 
Thirdly, thro? the medullary Subſtance of the Brain there are 
Blood-veſſels diſpos'd, which are ſufficiently conſpicuous to the 
Eye, which, by their benign Warmth, nouriſh the tender 
medullary Stamina ; ſufficiently large Blood-veſlels of the ſame 
kind alſo ſurround the Medulla Oblongata. In the hollow Ven- 
tricles of the Brain are lodg'd thoſe ſurpriling Proceſſes of the 
Pia Mater call'd the Plexus Choroidei, which adhere to no 
Part of the Ventricles of the Brain, but fluctuate there freely, 
and are entirely vaſcular, as is obvious not only from anatomical 
Injedtians, but alſo, without theſe, from Obſervations made 

| | with 
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with the naked Eye. In all, theſe Parts, therefore, Wounds 
inflicted may injure theſe Veſſels ; and Blood, — 
e ; and tho' the wounding Inſtrument | 
penetrate very deep, yet, by a Rrong and owerful Concuſſion, 
the tender Veſſels, diſpers d thro” the Pia! 
of the Brain, may be broken, and the diſcharg'd Blood ma 
by compreſſing the Brain, either diſturb, or entirely deſtroy, 
its Actions, as is lain from numberleſs Inſtances 
Whatever is ? 
compreſſes it, or deſtroys its Structure and Co 
flammation, Suppuration, or, Pu 


by In- 


Vertigo, to the moſt fatal 


A Depreſſion of the Cranium is diſtinguiſh'd by Feeling, 
or by the Sight, eſpecially when the Integuments arg taken 
away. © 47 | 
In applying the firſt 

_— with all poſſible Care, 2 into, fince 
the Symptoms, ſu ing Wounds of the Head, are frequent] 
the Lime, tho” different Parts of it are wounded ; for, whill 
the Cranium, ——_— or forcibly driven inwards by a 
a Fracture, comp the Brain, all the Diſorders of the Brain 
may, by that means, be produc'd : And, on the (contrary, 
when 


the Cranium is unhurt, but the Veſſels of the Pia Mater 


broken, the Blood diſcharg'd compreſſes the Brain, from which 
all the ſame Symptoms may enſue : But when, by the Senſes, 
i can be diſcover d, whether the Cranium is wounded, or not, 
this is the firſt thing to be ſet about; and the Method of doing 
it is this: The Hairs are firſt to be ſhav'd off; then the Part 
affected is gently to be felt every-where with —_— that it 
may be diſcover'd, whether the convex Figure of the Cranium 
os or not. But we have before obſery'd, that, in this 
Examination, t Caution is requir'd, and that the Touch 
often proves ious ; but if the Depreſſion of the Cranium 
is ſo conſpicuous as to be diſcover'd by the Eye, no Doubt can 
remain: And when, on account of the Vio of the Sym- 
ptoms, the Int nts are rais'd, and the Bone laid bare, ti 
eaſily diſcover'd, whether there really is ſuch a Diſorder, or 
not. 


A Removal of whatever pricks the Brain; a Reſtitution of 
whatever preſſes it, to its natural State; and a Retention of 
it in this State, are ſufficient, in the laſk-mention'd Caſes, 
for the Cure, | * : 
| The general Indication of Cure is comprehended in theſe 
three Particulars ; for it ſometimes happens, that a and 
— Splinter of the Cranium, when fractur'd, and driven 
wards, wounds the ſubjacent Brain; and ſometimes it * 
pens, eſpecially when the Head is daſh'd againſt any round O 
JeR, that an orbicular Portion of the Cranium is thruſt in- 
wards, which compreſſes, but neither pierces nor tears, the Su 
ſtance of the Brain. It has ſometimes alſo happen'd, that, 
whilſt the external Table of the Cranium remain'd entire, the 
internal one has been broken into Splinters, which, by pene- 
trating and lacerating the ſubjacent Brain,. have N 
brough on Death. Pari, in the eighth Chapter of his ten 
Book, gives us a Caſe of this kind: A Gentleman, ſays he, of 
Diſtinction, whoſe Head was cover'd with a Helmet, happen'd, 
* a Muſket- bullet, to have his Iron Defence depreſs d: No 
ound, however, appear d in the external Integuments, nor 
could any Depreſſion of the Cranium be diſcover d. On the 
ſixth Day the Patient dy'd apoplectic. Upon laying open the 
Cranium, it was found, that, tho“ its external Table was entire, 
yet its internal one had been broke into Splinters, which had 
penetrated into the Subſtance of the Brain. He alſo affirms, 
that he exhibited another Caſe of the like Nature, in the Pre- 
ſence of ſome very celebrated Phyſicians. The Difficulty of 
diſcovering a Diſorder ſo latent, and remote from the Senſes, 
be eaſily conceived. But, when this is known to be the 
e, the pointed Splinter is, with the greateſt Caution, to be 
extracted, and the higheſt Care taken, leſt, by twiſting it 
about, or handling it roughly, the Brain ſhould be more ſevefel 
wounded. When that Part of the Cranium which is deprefi'd, 
or driven inwards, is reſtor'd to its natural Situation, *tis highly 
neceſſary to take Proper Meaſures to retain it in this Situation, 
and prevent its falling inwards again. When the compreſling 
is remov'd, the equable Circulation of the Fluids, thro 
the now pervious and free Parts, will reſtore their natural Uſe ; 
Art can only, in this Caſe, . reſtore thoſe Parts to their natural 
Situation, which were put out of it. | 5 


The Cranium in Children, when depreſs'd, 4 ; 
times be reſtor d — ? Bagg rand 


ſoft and yielding; but, in Adults, where it i firm 
Elevator is — * to raiſe it. 1 Caſts, dawene 


ter and Ventricles 


e Cauſe, then, which i jures the Brain, or tiguous 


trefaction, all thoſe toms, , pres'd, without having its Parts disjoin'd x 
already recounted, may a mcky by it, from hs Mabel Ping Cranium 


Dreflings to Wounds of the Head, C. 


means of an adheſive Plaiſter, as being 
an 
In Caſcs, bowever, where, 


EAP 


recommended for the ſame Purpole. * 
The Cranium, fays Heifeer, efpecially of young People an 
Children, jap rev, A 1227 v In * C8 + nd 
external Force, ſuch as a Blow or Fall, Ja * 
any manifeſt Fracture 3 or, at leaſt; fo fractur d, that, by rea- 
ſon of its Flexility, it coheres firmly with of che con- 
i Parts of the Cranium : But, in Adults, the Cranium; 


mz 
in conſequence of its Rigidity, can Ig if at all, be de- 
10 ; 8 


ind n 


and its Adtions and Offices diftuth' d.. ... 
bas met with 4 I tO Depreſſure 
racture himſelf, in a Girl of ſeven Years of Age. 


krge Tu the Parietal Bone, 2 
a large Tumor on ar w 
under his Care ſame Days after the Accident. He page y 
mediately into it, by cutting away a lags circular Piece of the 
Scalp, and took. out a great Quantity of grumous Blood, lying 
underneath the Perioſteum; he then dreſs'd the Depreſſion NR 
dry Lint, and, finding laint come on, continu' d the fame 
Method, till in about fix Weeks ſhe was perfectly car'd, 

V 


Hence, in m inion, ſays Heiffer, tis © no 
leſs fatal b mptogs we produc by a Yak of the Graph, 


F 
1 his ounds are, more or ous, 
according as the Depreſſion is greater or wa They * 
times incurable, 7 Iways fame intert . 
veſlels are broken, and pour forth their Contents on | an, 
from which the moſt terrible Conſeguences muſt negeflarily 
enſue. ' 


' That the Cranſuin Ie thus fraftur'd. or deprely'd, may be 
known either, firſt, bh or, ſecond! Yo BY the N 
or, Sadly, by By In * with which the l 
„ fourthly, from ſucceeding Symptoms. res 
D reflions of che Cranium are 1 
2 Dre than all F mn; But ** any Wound of 
anmum is not on ＋ ut ma e mortal, 
ma . t has been fad. | 2 ; 
In the Cure of this Diſorder we are, above all things, to re- 


move the Subſtance which compreſſes the Brain, or to elevate, 
and reſtore to-its former Situation, the ſo d Bone, when ic 
coberes with the reſt of the Bones of the Oranium ; and if any 


Splinters are detach'd from the Bone, and prick the Brain like 
ſo many Needles, theſe arc to be xemov'd with all poſſible Ex- 


pedition. £7 4. OY 

But if fight Depreſſions are made in 888 Chil- 
dren, without troubleſome Symptoms enſuing, it ſeems. better 
to abſtain from the more violent Methods of clevating, the de- 


preſs d Part, and to treat the Part affected with a View to aite- 
nuate the contus'd Matter, either with the reſolvent Fo- 
mentations, or with — Spirit of Wine, or with cam- 
phorated Spirit of Wine; or, in ſtill gentler Depreſſions, 
with ſome digeſtive Plaiſter, ſuch as the Emplaſtrum de Melilato, 
or the Emplaſtrum de Betonica; for, by theſe ies, gentle 


Depreffiohs in the of Children are 
thoroughly cur d. * 

But when, in Children, the Symptoms are of a ve 
dable Nature, the depreſſed Part may be elevated in the 
Manner: A Piece of Leather, coyer'd with ſome hi 
ſive Plaiſter, and ſtrong Cords 


formi- 


wing 
y adhe- 
athx'd to it, is to be apply d 
warm to the Part afﬀfefted, after the are ſhav'd off; and, 


after it is ſuffer'd to ſtay on for ſome Time, that it may adhere 
the more firmly, the Cords are to be ſtrongly pull'd upwards, 
ſee Tab. 28. Fig. 6. and thus the Plaiſter and depreſſed Part of 
the Cranium are both elevated at the ſame time. If the Operation 
does not ſucceed at the firſt Time, it is to be repeated till the 
Intention of the Surgeon is anſwer'd ; for, by this means, de- 
rels'd Parts of the Cranium are often happily reſtor d. Accord» 
operly be d of Pitch, Nl 15 

* T | be prepar Kenn, pRony's 

and Guin Elen 4 Sometimes alſo a large Cupping-glaſs, 52 
ply'd to the Head, is of ating the de- 
Nene Part of the Ctanium, eſpecially when the Mouth and 
oftrils are kept ſhut, that the retain d Breath may bupy op the 
Brain, and, by that means, clevate the depreſs'd Hatt the 
Cranium. But, if the Intention can neither be anſwer'd by 
the Plaiſter nor the Cupping-glaſ 'tis e after having 
remo'd the Integuments and embrane of the Craniuty, gently 
to enter a Terebra, like that repreſented in Tab, 28. Fig. 7. 
Let, B. into the Cranium, and, drawing it back, by that 
means to £levate the depreſo d Pari. 
But when, in Adults, or even in Children, the Cranium is ſo 
depreſs d, that the Bones are quite broken aſunder, the depreſo d 


the depreſs'd Bone is looſe, and ej to the Terebra, a Parts are forthwith to be reſtor d to their former Situation, 


Perforation muſt be made in the Skull, near the Fracture, 
thro” which a Lever muſt be intrydug'd; in order to elevate 


— 


Some maintain, that Sternutatories are very properly exhibited 
with an Intention to diſtend the Brain, and, by that _ to 
WS Elevats 


— — . . EE — — — 


+ to be us'd, and, by its 


\ 
CAP 
elevate the depreſs'd Parts of the Cranium : But 1 do not think 


it advifeable to recommend this kind of Medicine, ſince it ma 
very poſſibly produce fatal and unhappy Effects. We muſt, 
bo # wag have recourſe to the Elevators repreſented Tab 28. 
Fig. 7. Let. C. and Fig. 8, provided there Is a Fi ure, 
or Chink, at which the An. may be introduce d. But 
Where no Chink or Fiſſute can be perceiv'd,. the Terebra, re- 
preſented by Let. B. Fig. 7. or ſome ſach other, is forthwith 
fiance, the Part neg te wo be ele- 
ted, But there ought always to be a previous Inciſion made 
wich a Knife to the Bone, in the Part where the Wound appears 
moſt ſoft and tumid, that the Integuments may be laid afide; 
and, by the Aſſiſtance of a ſharp Inſtrument, like that repre- 


ſented by Fig. 2. or that by Let. A. in Fig. 7. in Tab. 28. a ſmall 


Perforation is to be made, that the Terebra may enter the Bone 


with the greater Eaſe and Facility. * ” | 
ors 


But, ſince ſach is the Frame and Make of the E! 
preſented by Fig. 7. and 8. Tab. 28. that they cannot be ſafely 
us'd, without the Depreſſion of the contiguous Parts of the 
Cranium, when they are either fractur d or weak ; the antient 
Phyſicians, with good Reaſon, contriv'd a certain Species of 
Elevator, which they call'd a Tripes, repreſented Tab. 28. Fig. 
12. which ought to be almoſt as = again as tis there exhi- 
bited. Its Feet, A. A. A. may be brought nearer, or drawn 
farther from each other, as the Nature of the Operation requiress; 
and the Method of applying it is this: The Machine is ſo a 
ly'd,' as that its Feet may reſt upon the ſound Parts of 
ranium. Then, after making a Perforation with the Inſtru- 
ment repreſented by Fiz. 2. the Terebra, B. C. by continually 
turning about its Han D. D, is gradually enter'd into the 
depreſs d Part, After this ebra is, by means of the 
Screw, E. E. to be elevated alo h the depreſs'd Part of the 
Cranium, till it is in its natural Situation; as may be ſeen more 
fully in Tab. 28. Fig. 13. But, if any Fiſſure or Aperture 
is obvious between the Parts of the ſhatter'd Bone, it 
will be more proper to remove the Point of the Terebra, and 
fix the Elevator, G. by means of the Screw, H. at the Let. F. 
Fig. 12. and, by its means, raiſe the depreſs'd Part of the 
Cranium in the manner now directed, 
We find another very convenient Elevator of this kind, but 
more ſimple in its Structure, deſcrib'd by Hildanus, in Cent. 2. 
Obf. 4. We have given a Repreſentation of it in Tab. 28. Fig. 
14. Inthis Machine there muſt alſo be a Terebra, A. and a Hook, 
repreſented by Fig. 15. either of which ought firſt to be intro- 
duc'd into the Jeprefe'd Part, and held by the Lever, B. C. 
paſs d thro* them, Then the Plate, D. is to be apply'd to the 
ſound Part of the Cranium, with Compreſſes under it, for fear 
of pociing Pain; and, elevating the Extremity of the Lever, B. 
the depreſs'd Part of the Cranium is, by that means, to be gently 
rais'd, Near the other Extremity of the Lever there is a Joint. 
C. for inclining the Plate, D. as the Caſe requires, or the 
Convexity of the Head calls for it ; and this Plate may be either 
Tais'd or depreſs'd at Pleaſure, by means of the Screw, E. 
But it will be proper to uſe a Lever ſomewhat longer than that 
we have repreſented ; ſince, by that means, the depreſs'd Part 
may be both more forcibly, and more commodiouſly, elevated. 
But, if the depreſs'd Part of the Cranium is entirely ſepa- 
rated from the ref of the Bones, and ſunk ſo far, that it can 
neither be elevated by theſe means, nor extracted, it ſeems 
neceſſary to perforate the adjacent found Part of the Cranium with 
the Trepan, and cut the Piece of Bone, interpos'd betwixt the 
rforated Part and the Fracture, with a lender Saw, repreſented 
y Fig. 9. Tab. 28. as far as it _ may; and then to cut it quite 
t with a proper Chiſel, repre — Fig. 10. and a Leaden 
llet, repreſented Fig. 11. for, by making a Perforation of this 
kind, Elevators may be more eaſily apply'd, and, conſequently, 
the depreſs d Parts more commodiouſly elevated; but it rarel 
happens, that this laborious and tedious Operation is neceſ- 


ſary. 

"When the depreſs d Parts are reſtor d, we muſt take all poſſi- 
ble Care, that they be not again depreſs'd; for this Reaſon the 
Patient's Head is to be laid on the ſound Part, with the Wound 
uppermoſt, Then the Part affected is to be fortify'd with a 
Plate of Braſs, Copper, or Iron; and the Wound is, in the 
mean time, to be treated according to the Directions above laid 
down, Or a Ring may be made of Paper, or twiſted Linen, 
ſomewhat larger than Part affected, that the Whole of it 
may be contain'd within its Circumfetence ; and this, . 


fixed by proper Bandage, will prevent the Pillow, or the Band- 


age A 3 to keep on the Dreflings, from preſſing too forcibly 
on the Part. | 
As to Sneezing, and Retention of the Breath,” above recom- 
mended, it is to be obſerv'd, that, in Sneezing, a mild and 
youu Titillation is perceiv*d about the Noſtrils, and ſometimes 
bout the Prazcordia, When any one or both of theſe Senſa- 
tions are perceiv'd, all the other Actions of the Body are 
ſuſpended, and the Patient is oblig*d ts wait for what is to ha 
— The next Moment all the Muſcles, ſubſervient to the 
rpoſes of Expiration, are convuls'd in an irreſiſtible manner, 
and the Lungs, ſuddenly contracting, expel the Air contain'd in 


them with à kind of whizzing Noiſe. At the very Inſtant; 
therefore, in which this ſtrong Expiration is made, the Blood 
cannot poſſibly paſs thro” the Fins. Hence'the venous Blood, 
returning from the Head, is hindered from diſcharging itſelf 
freely into the Right Ventricle of the Heart; by which means 
all he Veſſels of the Brain are not only diſtended, but alſo the 


of the arterial Blood is, at the ſame time, augniented, 


by the Violence of the Concuſſion: Thus, by the Concurrence 
of theſe two, Cauſes, the whole Maſs of the Brain is ſufficiently 
diſtended. t this is a genuine Repreſentation of the Affair, 
is obvious, becauſe, by a repeated Sneezing, all the Senſes, 
and muſcular Motion in 
Tears burft 'from the yes, and the Noſtrils drop; and, if 
Sneezing is very often repeated, all the Actions of the Brain are 
often ſurpriſingly diſturb'd, . . . .. 
But, whilft the Breath is retain'd, the Circulation of the 
Blood is, in like manner, obſtructed thro* the Lungs, which 
are compreſs'd by the retain'd Air dilated by the Heat. Hence 


the jugular Veins cannot diſcharge their Contents, by which 


means all the ſame Effects will be produc'd as by-Sneezing ; 
only with this Difference, that, during the Interval between 
two Sneezings,/.the Blood has a free Paſſage thro” the Lungs ; 
but, ſo long as the Breath is retain'd, the Compreſſion of the 
Lungs & every Moment augmented, ſince the Air contain'd in 
them is, by its Continuance, gradually more heated, and, con- 


the Bones are as yet flexible, or when, in Ad ey are ſo 
broken as to be moy'd by a 1 — and ſmall Force, the Brain, 
render d turgid by the retain'd Blood, may clevate the depreis d 
Part of the Cranium, or, at leaſt, contribute to its Elevation, 
in Conjunction with other Meaſures. | 1 

How conſiderable the Force is with which the diſtended Brain 
prefles outwards the depreſs'd Cranium, we may learn from a 
2 memorable Caſe, related by Mr. Jamieſen, Surgeon in 
Ke 45 in the ſecond Volume of the Medical Eſſays. Some 
«© Slates,” ſays he, falling from the Roof of a Houſe four 


Stories high, upon the Head. of a' Girl about thirteen Years 


% of Age, broke and ſhatter'd her Cranium, at the Place 

«© where the ſagittal and coronal Sutures meet, making a De- 

66 — of the Bone, of about four Inches Diameter. The 
ymptortis attending this Accident were ſuch as commonly 

© attend Caſes of a lik 

© Bleeding at the Noſe, Difficulty of Breathing, and a full 

<< irregulax Pulſe. *I immediately took twelve Ounces of Blood 


* from her Arm, and ſent for all the Phyſicians and Surgeons 


c of the Place, who to trepan her ſpeedily, which I 
«© perform'd, When I endeavour'd to raiſe the depreſfs'd Pieces 
© of Bone, they were all found ſeparated ſrom the neighbour- 
<< ing ſound Bone, and therefore were all brought away, and ſo 
ett a terrible Chaſm in the Cranium. The Dura Mater was 
„ cover'd with a Syndon, dipt in Honey of Roſes, with a little 
« TinQure of Myrrh ; Pledgets, wet in the Tincture, were 
«© apply'd to the Cranium, and the other common Dreſſings 
«© were put on. Being laid in Bed, an emollient Clyſter was 


ight The recover'd the Uſe of her Tongue, and all the 


other Parts of her Body, except the Left Arm, which con- 


<« tinu'd in a paralytic State for eight Days. 
«© She was kept to a low Diet; and the — went ſucceſsfully 


e on, and was completed ſo far in three Months, that the In- 


<< teguments were cicatriz'd. ö 


© of broad Tape put thro* four Holes, one on each Side of the 
«© Plate before, and the other two behind, tying the Ends under 
<< the lower Jaw, and behind the Occiput. 

« Notwithſtanding the Wound's being ſkinn'd over, I re- 
«© commended the conſtant Uſe of the Plate of Lead laid over 
4 a Compreſs, upon the Cicatrix, to ſupply the want of Bone 3 
<< and ſhe kept it on two Months after I left off ſeeing her ; 
c but then, thinking herſelf ſecure, ſhe laid it aſide, and con- 
% tinu'd well ſeven Months more, when the Chin-cough, 
% (Tuffis Convulſwoa) then epidemic in the Place, ſeiz d her, 
and was fo violent one Night, when ſhe was in Bed, that 


tc the Cicatrix in her Head was lacerated, and the Brain was 


<< puſh'd out at the Teguments. Being inſtantly call'd for, I 
found above two Ounces of the Brain lying on the Scalp. 
«« After cleanſing this. away, I apply'd Dreflings, with the 


«© Plate of Lead over them, thereby preventing a greater Diſ- 


4 charve. | 
«« 'The Symptoms that follow'd this direful Accident, were, 
<« an entire Paralyſis of the Limbs, ſhe retaining till the Uſe 
<< of her Reaſon and Tongue; but much inclin'd to Sleep, 
„ with a low depreſs'd Pulſe, and Anxiety; and her Urine 
« was diſcharg'd involuntarily, In this Condition ſhe con- 

« tinued five Days, and then died.“ | 
Tb ſufficiently-known, that, in this troubleſome Species of 
Cough, the Circulation of the Blood is ſo obſtructed, that the 
whole Face of thoſe who are afflicted with it becomes mon- 
. | ſtrouſly 


4 


„begin to fail, the Face ſwells, 


ſequently, more dilated. When, therefore, in young Patients, 
ts, 


e Nature, that is, an univerſal Stupor, 


ec a and procur'd two plentiful Stools; and before 


„On the fifth Day after her Wound, I had caus'd a Plate | 
of Lead to be made for covering all the Dreſſings, and kept 
„it on all the time ſhe was under my Care, with two Pieces 


4 
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In Caſes of a Fiſſure, Fra 
nium, the Arteries, Veins, 
the Cranium, are d diſcharge b 
ſpective Humours : Now theſe, by p on the Brain, 

roduce the ſame Cohſequences as a Compreſſion of the ſame 
Part by a Depreſſure o the Skull : Theſe alſo, when con- 
verted into Pus or Ichor by Putrefaction, infeR the extreme- 
ly tender adjacent Parts of the Brain, and hence ww 
JuQive of the ſame Diſorders. Theſe Veſſels (the Veins 
and Arteries) are ted from the Cranium to the Dura 
Mater, thence to the Pia Matet, thence to the Brain, its 
Sinuſes and Ventricles, where, when II they produce 
various Inconveniences, both with feſpect td the of 
Danger, and Difficulty of Cure. > 


If the wounding Inſtrument is applied to the Head with ſuch 
Force as to ſplit, break, or, by IM Contufion, to injure 
the Bone of the Cranium, tis obvious, that it is highly to be 
dreaded, left the Blood-veſlels, and others fill'd with finer Fluids, 
and diſperſed thro* the Membranes and Subſtance of the Brain, 
ſhould be broken, and by that means the diſcharg'd Humouts, 
collected under the Cranium, _—_— the Brain ; for, as we 
Have already obſerved, ſince the whole Cavity of the Cranium 
is always perfectly full, ho — Humours, collected here, 


or Lymphatis, Vellck, within 


Cauſe is, 
ium, its 


be produced; which are a 
ARons of the Brain, in 
conſequence of its Subſtance being compreſs'd. = 


„ leſt the Dura Mater, which adheres to it, ſhould at the 
ſame time be lacerated or wounded by Splinters of Bone. 
But the conſiderably large Blood-veſſels diſtributed thro* the 
Pia Mater, and Medullary Subſtance of the Brain, are very 
tender, ſince, when they arrive here, they loſe their callots 
Coats, as is plain from ogical Obſervations ; for this 
—— they are more eaſily broken, tho* they are more ſafely 

uated. | 


Beſides, the Humouts, diſcharged froni the broken Veſſels, 


ſtagnating, will ſpontaneouſly degenerate, and become cor- 
ruins + Wt; when they have acquir'd an aciid Quality, will, 
ing, and corroding, deſtroy the tendet 


8 

mptoms which were obſerved to be produced by Compreſ- 

3 but they will be ſtill more tetrible in the former, than in 

the latter Cale ; becauſe, when the compreſſing Cauſe is re- 

moved, there are ſome Hopes, that the Functions may be entire- 

2 whereas when the Structure of the Brain itſelf is 
ro 


inflaming, ſu 
955 | ance of the Brain. Hence again will ariſe all thoſe - 


and its tender Veſſels corroded, the Diſorder is in- 

Now that, by an Effuſion and Corruption of the 

Humours, ſuch Symptoms may be produced, is obvious, from 

what has already been ſaid, and what is ſpecified relating to 
Wounds in general, under the Article V vLxvs. 

Hence. tis obvious, that the moſt violent Wounds of the 


Head, when, by a Fracture of the Cranium, a free Paſſage is 


given to the di d Humour, are often leſs erous, than 


when, in conſequence of a ſmaller Wound, the effuſed Hu- 
mours are retained under the Cranium, as has been before 


obſerved. hs | | | 
But that the Arteries and veſſels, when broken, diſ- 
charge their Contents within the Cranium, is not to be doubted ; 


and Of 25.9 Mood: comproing the Brain, all the Sym- 
ms recoup uced, is obvi 
3 B 4:94, 97 Kg nevary 
ther the Lymphatic Veſſels, diſtributed thro' the of 
N do, 7er acts. 8 dif ſo 
a Quantity ympn-as will, when collected, compreſs 
the Brain, ſince theſe Vellels are lo very ſmall; and fince it 
Vor. IL | | 
O : 
S 


| bm is ſufficien 


of the Ventricles of the 


But tis more to be doubted, whe- 


AP _- 
Farely happens, that when the Blood-veſſels, diſtributed thio? 
- ire, the "Veſſels alone are 

broken. | . 
But that there äre ſuch Veſſels, which convey, the fine 
certain 3 for the whole ce of the 

ra Mater, which lies above the Pia Mater, always 
moiſt ; as alſo the whole extertial Surfaze of the Brain; The 
whole Circuniference of the Ventricles of the Brain is alſo wet 
with this fine Fluid, without which the contiguous Surfaces of 
the Parts would ſoon coaleſce, and grow — Unlefs this 
highly ſubtile Fluid, which is continually diſcharged from the 
tender Veſſels in the Form of Exhalations, is again reſorb'd by 
the Veins, it is accumulated,” and may produce all the various 
Diſorders of the Brain, And many Inſtances, given by 8 
teach us, that this Lymph has been collected betwixt the Dura 
Mater and the Brain, betwixt the Pia Mater and the Tunica 


Arachnoides lying @bove it, and in the Ventricles of the Brain 
themſelves ; for inflow has obſerv'd, that the whole Surface 


Brain is cover'd with a very tender 
Membrane, which, by Anatomical Injections, and the Inflam- 
mations ſometimes ariſing in it, is found to be of a vaſcular 
Structure; but the ſmall Veſſels, of which it conſiſts, naturally 
contain only the fine Lymph, but not red + Beſides, 
What Anatomiſts commonly call Lymphatic Veſſels, and which 
are always of a venous Nature, were here alſo diſcover'd, and 
are delineated by Ridley, in his Aratomy of the Brain. Cince, 
therefore, when other Party of the Body are wounded, an in- 
credible Diſcharge of thin Lymph ſometimes enſues, tis 
only probable, that this may alſo in the Brain, but 
confirm'd by the Obſervations of 
in his Work de Reniciciat. Vulnerum, gives us an Account of a 
Boy of ſeven Yeats of Age; who, being ſtruck with a Stick on 
the Head, died on the twenty-ſixth Day, after having been 
afflicted with Head-achs, Watchings, Drowſimeſs, and a Ver- 
tigo. Upon laying open the Cranium, the anterior Ventricles 

the Brain were found Yiſtended with a limpid and tranſ- 
parent In the Miſcellaned Curieſa, Detur. 1. An. 6. 
Obſerv. 12. we have an Account of a Man of ſingulat Diſtin- 
ction, who, falling down Stairs, daſh'd the Left Side of hi 
Head fo violently _=_ the Steps, that he lay like one hi 
dead, without Sen | 
Day. After Veneſectioh he recover'd a little; but was ſeiz 
with a violent Pain of his Head, which rack'd him Night 
Day, and entirely deprived him of Sleep, By the common 
Conſent of the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians it was agreed, that the 
Trepan ſhould be apply'd ; and, when it was juſt about to be 
done, a ſerous Humour 2 to drop from his Left Ear, which 
continued dropping till about eight Pounds were diſcharged. 
There are many Obſervatiohs of this Kind to be met with 3 
but, in all theſe Caſes, the Lymph was either found in the Brain, 
or diſcharg'd from the Ears, a conſiderable time after the 
Wound was inflited ; fo that tis ſtill ſomewhat dubious, whe- 
ther this Accumulation of Lymph was produced by a Rupture 
of the Lymphatic Veſſels, or by ſome other Cauſe, 

As to the Veins and Arteties propagated from the Cranium 
to the Dura Mater, the Pia Mater, and- the Brain, toge 
with its Sinuſes and Ventricles ; ſince the Fluids diſcharg 
from theſe Veſſels; when ruptur'd, are depoſited in various 
Places of the Brain may, by Compreſſion or Corroſion, 
2 its ſeveral Functions: Thus, for Inſtance, when the 

umours diſcharg 
fourth Ventticle; which is the Beginning of the Aperture, 
which runs down thro? all the Length of the Spinal Marrow, 

may fall down thro* this Aperture, and produce various 
Kinds of Palſeys and Hemiplegias: But when other Circum- 
ſtances are alike, the Diſorder will always be the more terrible, 
and the more difficult of Cure, in ee as the extrava- 
ſated Humours are lodged deep, bt the reverſe ; for the Blood, 
collected between the Cranium and Dura Mater, will imme- 
diately be diſcharg d upon petforating the Cranium, If it i 
wn ht roy mb Pia Mater, it cannot be extracte 
without making an Inciſiom in the Duta Mater. If the dif- 
in the Ventricles of the Brain 


\ 


'4 Humours are 


ylicians. Thus Bobniug, , 


Motion, or Speech, almoſt for 1520 


d in the Ventricles 6f the Brain arrive at the 


or 
about its Baſe, 'tis obvious, that the Danger is great, and the 


Cure not only difficult, but ſometinies al 


0 utterly impractica- 
ble; ſince the Attempts of Art, to procure a Diſcharge 


of the 


extravaſated Humours which compteſs the Brain, may be 


: MP4 
A violent Concuſſion of the Head; without ing the 
rani will frequently, on account of a Rupture of the 
internal Veſſels, and conſequent Gompreſſure of the Brain, 


cauſe the ſame Diſorders, as the Preſſure of the depreſs'd or 


laid above to produce. 
Sometimes it happens, in coriſequience 
i „or a Vio t Contuſion of the Head 
obtuſe Inſtrument, that, whilſt the Cranium is entire, the 


fractur d Bones of the Cranium upon the Brain have been 


f 


is ſo wounded, that all the Syinptoms already criumietated enſue, | 


W 


. 
. 
"Iu ; 
of *® 
* 


F ; : 
* 


is Head againſt a hard Body, the Brain contain'd in de Cra- 
2 is carried downwards with the ſame Degree of Velocity; 
but the reſiſting Body firſt ſtops the Motion of the Cranium : 
Hence the Maſs of the Brain, moving at that Inſtant in its 
former Direction, may be forcibly daſh'd againſt the Cranium, 
and thus remarkably 14 juſt as when one, carried in a 
Ship t6 move forwards, and falls when the Veſſel is 
ſudde y opt by any Obſtacle. Tis, indeed, true, that, 
when t olenc 
of this Sbock is conſiderably leſſen'd; but that, even in this 
Caſe, the Veſſels of the Brain may be ruptur'd, the Humours 
diſcharg'd, and the Symptoms ariſing from theſe Circumſtances 
produced, is ſufficiently plain from Inſtances given by Authors 
of unqueſtionable Veracity. Thus 1 in ſecond 
Book of his Epidemics, gives us the following Account: A 
« beautiful Damſel, of twenty Years of Age, and the Daugh- 
46 ter of Nereus, was, in Sport, ſtruck on the Sinciput with 
cc the flat Hand of a oman, her Companion. Upon 
„ which ſhe was ſeiz'd with a Vertigo, accompanied with 
„% Dimneſs of Sight, and her Reſpiration ceaſed, When ſhe 
« was brought home, ſhe was ſeiz'd with a Fever, her Head 
« aked, — ber Face became red. On the ſeventh Day, 
4 above an Ounce of a fetid reddiſh Pus was diſcharg'd from 
4 her Right Ear; upon which ſhe ſeem'd to be * 
«© had her Symptoms relieved ; but died on the ninth Day.“ 
*Tis obvious, that by ſuch a gentle Stroke, given with the flat 
Hand, the Cranium could neither be fiſſur'd, fraftur'd, nor 
 depreſs'd ; but that the Brain itſelf had been ſo wounded, that 
the Humours, dif 'd from the ruptur'd Veſſels, degenerated 
into a fetid reddiſh Ichor, which Accidents were follow'd by 
the Death of the Patient. In later Authors many Obſervations 
occur, by which it is prbv'd, that, even when. the Cranium 
remains entire, the Brain mays by ſtrong Percuſſion, be ſo 
wounded, that its larger Veſſels being broken, and the Blood 


diſcharg'd within the Cranium, immediate Death enſues. 


But one Inſtance of this Kind is ſufficient for our Purpoſe; 
Bohbnius, then, in his Freatiſe de Renunciat. Vulnerum, gives us 
an Account of a Girl, \who died on the fourth Day after 
receiving a violent Fall, He himſelf, as he tells us, examin'd 
the Body, in order to give in a Report to the Judges; and tho? 
during the Time the lived, after the Reception of the Wound, 
and alſo after her Death, a Quantity of Blood was diſ- 
charg'd from her Mouth and Noſtrils, yet no Effects of Vio- 
lence could be diſcover'd in her Head. $0 laying open her 
Cranium, and elevating the Brain, the Left anterior Branch of 
the Carotids was found ruptur'd. By this Caſe we are taught, 
that this large Artery, ſituated ſafely, as it ſhould ſeem, under 
the Baſis of the Brain, maybe broken by ſuch a Concuſſion 
alone, whilſt the Cranium, in the mean time, remains unhurt. 
Hence tis obvious, that the like Misfortune may happen to 
the other Veſſels of the Brain. But ſince tis plain, from 
phyſiological Obſervations, that as ſoon as the Arteries, diſpers'd 
thro' the Pia Mater, enter the cortical Subſtance of the Brain, 
they become extremely minute, and, as it were, villous, and 
that the ſmall Medullath Fibres are continuous to theſe tender 
Veſſels of the cortical Subſtance, tis very obvious, that, by 
ſuch a powerful Concuſſion, theſe tender Stamina of the Brain, 
on which Life and the Animal Functions depend, may be 
broken; and by that means all the various Depravations, or 
even a total Abolition, of all the Functions of the Brain, pro- 
duced, tho ho Wound nor Effuſiqn of Humours can be diſ- 
cover'd within the Cavity of the Cranium ; for theſe highly 
minute Veſſels entirely clude and eſcape the Obſervation of the 
Senſes. In the Hifloire de Þ Academie des Sciences, for the 
Year 1705. we have an Account of a robuſt young Man, who, 


in order to avoid being broke upon the Wheel, put his Hands 


behind his Back, and, ſtooping forwards with his Head, run ſo 
forcibly againſt the Prifon-wal that he forthwith dropt down 
dead, without uttering a ſingle Word, or making the 
Noiſe : When his Body was examin'd, no Contuſion, no Tu- 
mor, no Fracture, were found in the Crown of his Head, the 


priſoners. When the Integuments were removed, no Wound 
d on their internal Surface, which lies next to the Cra- 


nium, nor in the Cranium itſelf, except that the ſquamous / 


Part of the Os Temporum was a little removed from the Os 
matis, on Which it lies; but, from this, fo ſudden a Death 
d by no means have follow'd. Upon cutting open the 
Cranium with a Saw, no Injury at all appear'd ; but the Brain 
did not exactly fill the Cavity of the Cranium, as it generally 
does ; and the Whole of its Subſtance appear d woes Rr ade 
ſolid, than in other Subjedts it is found to do. From this Caſe 
it is obvious,. that the ſudden Death, produced by this violent 
Blow on the Head, could only be aſcrib'd to this ſubſiding of 
the whole Brain, by which thoſe tender Stamina, 'of which' it 
conſiſts, were either broken, or ſo contorted and fhrivel'd 
— that they were no longer pervious to the Fluids of 
e Body. | 
From what has been ſaid we may alſo infer, that various 
FunRtions of the Brain may be injur'd, according us differeat 
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Cranium is entirely fil d with the Brain, the Violence 
t 


out any Difficulty, 


ſequence o | 
_ for many Years, when he lay down in Bed. Such a 
ncu 
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ence of Falls upon the Occi- 
put, loſt the Senſes of Smell and Taſte all their Lives after. In 


the Miſcel, Curinſ. Dec. 1. An. 2. Ob/. 120. we have an Ac- 
a 


count of a Boy of our Yours of Sp» who could ſpeak with- 

who fell Deſk on his but 
no Injury was obſerv'd to be done by the Fall. On the third 
Day, however, when he aroſe, he began to ſtammer in his 
Speech, tho” he was well enough in other reſpects; and on the 


ſubſequent Days his Diſorder increaſed ; but, by the Applica- 
tion of cephalic Fomentations to his Head, and the Exhibition 


of ſome Medicines internally, the perfect Uſe of his 

was reſtor d. In the Hiftorre. de Þ Academie des Sciences, for 

the Year 7 32. we have an Account of a Man, who, in con- 
a Blow on his Head, labvur'd under a Difficulty of 


flion may not only happen by a Blow on the Head, but 
alſo by daſhing any Part of the Body againſt a hard Object, in 
conſequence of a Fall from an Eminence. Thus Galen, in the 
ſixth ter of his firſt Book de Locis Afectii, gives us an 


Inſtance of a Man, who, falling from an Eminence, daſh'd the 
Beginning of his Back upon 
his 


Ground: On the third 
| oice became very low, and on the fourth he was entirely 
dumb : His Legs, in the mean time, were paralytic, but his 
Arms remain'd well; and, on the ſeventh Day, his Speech, and 
the Uſe of his Legs, return'd. Galen, indeed, in this Caſe, 
— $a the Diſorder to an Affection of the Spinal Marrow; 
lince the Palſey ſeiz d only the inferior Joints, it is obvious, 
that the Beginning of the Spinal Marrow was not injur'd; 
otherwiſe the Hands would have become paralytic. Hence the 
Privation of Voice ſeems, in this Caſe, juſtly to be aſctib'd to 
the Concuſſion of the Brain. LF IT a 


| 177 | : 
The Diſorders ariſing from a Rupture of the internal Veſ- 
3 we or wie an Injury done to the Cranium, 
are diſtinguiſh'd, by conſidering the 
the Part wikith — it, 
| When all theſe Circumſtances are thoroughly known, they 
contribute confid to the Diſcove of latent Diſorders ; 
for a blunt Inftrument, forcibly apply'd to the Head, always 
lays a Foundation for ſuſpecting either a Fracture or Fiſſure of 
the Cranium ; and the Danger is more or leſs, according as 
different Parts of the Head are wounded ; for in ſome Parts the 
Cranium is very thin, and in others- conſiderably thicker, 
Befides, very conſiderable Arteries of the Dura Mater are, in 
ſome Parts, lodged in deep Sinuſes of the Cranium ; for which 
_ — Inſtfument, apply 'd to theſe Parts, may 
ily thel and the diſcharg'd 
E e 
Subſequent to Wounds of the Head, almoſt always denote, 
that the Brain is affected, whether it is reſs d by the diſ- 
charg*'d Humours, or its Action is diſturb'd by the Violence of 
the Concuffion : But of Vomitings of this Kind we have alrea- 
dy ſpoke. 225 l 
When the Senſes of Seeir , Hearing, xlling, Taſting, 
| and Touching, are either dinniſh'd, deprav- or aboliſh'd, 


'Tis a Sign, that the Brain is more or leſs affected; for it is 
leaſt certain, from phyſiological Obſervations, that the Soundnefs 


of the Brain, and its free Communication with the Nerves 


, ſubſervient to theſe Senſes; are requiſite to the P jon of 
Part he daſh'd againſt the Wall, as was atteſted by his Fellow- N renn 


thoſe Ideas which are repreſented to the Mind by the Interpoſi- 


tion of the external Senſes : Hence tis obvious, that if, in con- 


ſequence of Wounds of the Head, the Whole or only ſome of 
theſe Senſes are either depraved, or entirely deftroy'd, the Brain 


is ſo affected, that the Origin of the Nerves ſubſervient to theſe 
Soles bong 


either compreſs'd, or by any other means injur'd, 
is. no longer capable of tranſmitting the highly ſit iri 
ſecreted in the Compages of the Brain, = ow, ares 
Perſection and due State of the Senſes. -- - | 


A Vertigo, a Dimneſs of Sight, and Inabili 
alſo Signs ff the Ka: being alete dr. 


We have already obſerv'd, that the ſlighteſt Diforder of the \, 
i | t Circumrotation of the viſible 
Objeds ; that, when the Diſorder is increaſed, a Dimneſs of 
Sight is uced, in which Cafe the Diſeaſe is call'd Fertige 
tentbricoſa. Upon this the Strength of the Body is ſo far lot, 


Brain is a Vertigo, or an 


that all its Members begin to fail, and the Patient down. 


Now this denotes, that not only that Part of the Common 
Senſory 


eighth Aphoriſm of his ſeventh Section, 
8 they who, by * Cauſe, have their Brain 

4 concuſs'd, m neceſſarily depriv ed of Speech. 

And, in the ſecond Section of his firſt Book de Morbis, 
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Senſory is affected which affords an Origin to thoſe N G 
which are the Inſtruments of Senſation, but alſo that the Dif- 
order has reached to thoſe Parts in which the Origins of the 
Nerves, ſubſervient to muſcular Motion, are lodg'd. Hence 
Hi es, in the fifteenth Section of his Treatiſe on Wounds 
of the Head, when enumerating the Signs, by which it is known, 
that any one is ſeverely wounded in the Head, ins theſe three 
Symptoms, Dimneſs of Sight, a Vertigo, an Falling down : 
And, in the tenth Section of the ſecond Book of his Prorrhetics, 
he tells us, that, in all conſiderable Wounds of the Head, it is 
of Importance to know whether the Patient has dropt down, 
or fallen into a profound Sleep; for, 


Di: 


if _— of — 4 * _ 
pened, the greater Care is required, for this Reaſon, that y 
theſe D do not always denote, that the Brain itſelf is 
wounded, they prove, that it is, at this Time, ſenſible of 
the W T7 iynpdas iomdboary@ 75 TruuarS, 


In Wounds of the Head, a Sleep is always enu- 

merated among the bad _—_ z but, if a Stertor is join'd to 
it, it is ſtill more formidable. 
When, for Inſtance, the Patient, during Sleep, breathes 
deep, with a Noiſe, as happens to thoſe who are apoplectic, 
then it imports, that all the Actions of the Brain are deſtroy d 
by the Wound, and that only the Functions of the Cere- 
bellum remain entire: And, in this Caſe, they are, for the 
moſt part, increas'd, ſince, in conſequence of the free Circu- 
lation of the Blood thro' the Brain being hinder d, the Circula- 
tion of the Fluids thro* the Compages of the Cerebellum is 
render d quicker and ſtronger. 


Pale Bhd Convulſions are alſo Signs, that the Brain is 
affected. | 


For ſince the Exerciſe of muſcular Motion, fo far as it is fub- 
ed to the Will, depends upon the Soundneſs of the Brain, 

ce all or ſome. of the Muſcles of the Body may become 
paralytic, in conſequence of a Wound of the Brain ; and, be- 
cauſe the Muſcles, thus affected, are flaccid and pendulous, 
they are ſaid to be paralytic, or preternaturally relax'd. But, 
when a violent, alternately repeated, and involuntary Contra- 
ction of a Muſcle, which ought to move by the Direction of 
the Will, happens, then a Convulſion is ſaid to be preſent, 
which, in this Caſe, is generally ©d, when the Tranf- 
miſſion of the Spirits thro* fome Parts of the Brain remains 
entire, _—_ — ——ů— Ne alſo be 

uced by Splinters ne pricki e medull bſtance 
Ache — or by the diſcharged Humours, when hy 6 ire 
an acrid and corroſive 1 Both Palſeys and . 
produc'd by Wounds of the Head, denote that the Brain is 


A Delirium is alſo a Sign, that the Brain i del. 
When the Ideas, excited in the Mind, do not correſpond to 
the external Objects, but are produced by the Change induced 
on the Common Senſory, then the Patient is ſaid to be delirious. 
Hence *tis obvious, that, in Wounds of the Head, a Delirium 
is always a bad Sign, becauſe it ſhews, that the Brain is 
as has been-obſerv'd above from Hippocrates. FTA 


A Lethargy alſo is a Sign, that the Brain · is affected. 

Fn. Diſorder is a State of Indolence and Oblivion, which 

s Motion and Senſation, and produces an irreſiſtible Ne- 
ceſſity of Sleeping, but in ſuch a manner, that the Patients 
may be wak'd-by ſuch Things as powerfully affect the Senſes, 
but they immediately fall <p again. Hence this Diſorder 
im that all the Actions of the Brain are much hindered, 
and, conſequently, denounces great Danger. 


affected. 


4 


. 


An Apoplexy is another Sign, that the Brain is 
All the toms already enumerated teach us, that the 
Brain is affected in ſuch a manner, as to have ſome of its Fun- 
Qions deprav'd or aboliſh'd ; but, when all the Actions of the 
Brain, all the internal and external Senſes, and voluntary Mo- 
tion, ceaſe, the Action of the Cerebellum, which is ſubſervient 
to the vital Motions, in the mean time, remaining, then an 
Apopleny ie fad to be ent, which is the hi > Dilorder of 
the Head, and y is a Sign, that, in Wow 
Head, the Brain is compreſſed by the diſcharged Hinours. 
Horripulation is alſo a Sign, that the Brain is affected. 
This Symptom, following 
always denotes, that the Blood is di 
ially when it recurs irregularly 
ab Fever. We alſo frequeſtiy 
Diſcaſes, uch a Horripulation precedes conſiderable 
Hence tis always a bad ru, in Wounds of the Head, as 
of a thorough Perturbation of the Common 


br ets 
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ſcharged from the Veſſels 
and does not ac f 


uch Concuſſions in the whole Body are cauſed, | 
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ounds of the 


Wounds of the Head, almoſt 
; * 
obſerve, that, in ſeveral 
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A redoubled Fever is alſo a Sign, that the Brain is injur'd. 


Every conſiderable Wound, whilſt the Pus is forming, is 
accompanied with a ſlight Fever, which prognoſtieates ng 
fatal 3 but, when this flight Fever is ſuddenly increaſed, or 
when, after it has ceaſed, a new and violent Fever it 
al > ay” that ſome violent Diſorder lies conceal'd. For 

this on H; tes, in his Goaace Prenetiones, tells us, 
That thoſe who are wounded in the Head are generally ſeiz'd 
& with a Fever, a Vomiting of Bile, and a Pay and that 
„ ſuch Patients are in a bad State. And, in the Paſſage already 
quoted from his Prorrhetics, he ſays, *< That it is the Sigh, 
„ when thoſe, wounded Ba ead, do not become feverith 
© but that, when any © e Symptoms happen, tis 
„ they ſhould appear in the eo But when, in Wounds 
<< of the Head, a Fever begins on the fourth, the ſeventh, or 
te the eleventh Day, it is a very fatal Sign; for fuch a Fever 

denotes a new Inflammation, or a ſtrong Suppuration, which, 
in this Caſe, are fo erous. Hence, in the Caſe before 
ify'd from the ſecond Book of Hippocrates's 1 
ſuch a Fever was followed by the worſt of Symptoms, and, 
laſt, by Death z for the Girl, who was gently ſtruck on the 

. Sinciput with the flat Hand of her Companion, became imme- 
diately feveriſh z but when, on the ſeventh Day, a reddiſh ſetid 
Pus was diſcharged with a Relief of the Symptoms, the Fever 
again increaſed, the Patient became lethargic, and loſt her 
Speech, the Right Side of her Face was contracted, her Reſpi- 
ration became difficult, ſhe was ſeized with a Tremor and Con- 
vulſions, and at laſt died on the ninth Day. In peruſing thoſe 
Authors who have wrote on Wounds of the Head, many ſuch 
Caſes occur, which teach us, that the Fever ſuddenly increafing 

after ſome Days, or appearing afreſh, is an unlucky Prognoſtic, 
— denotes, that the Brain is wounded or de- 
- Wood diſc from the Mouth, Noſe, and Ears, is alſo 
- 2 Sign, that — is affected. | 
Tt is not probable, that the Blood diſcharged within the Cra- 
nium can be evacuated thro' theſe Paſſages, fince the Dura 
Mater ſo cloſely covers the internal Surface of the Cranium, 
that there can be no Evacuation made this Way, It is, indeed, 
obvious from ſeveral Caſes, that chronical Diſorders of the 

Head have often been relieved by a Diſcharge of Humours from 
theſe Paſſages, as Hippocrates, in the tenth Apbor. of his ſixth 
Sect. obſerves, in theſe Words. When any one labours 
«© under any Diſorder, or univerſal Pain, of the Head, Pus, 
« Water, or Blood, diſcharged from the Mouth, Ears, or 
«© Noſe, put a Period to the Diſeaſe.” But Anatomiſts 
have not as yet diſcovered the Paſlages, by which the Humours, 
rw in the Cavity of the Cranium, are thus diſcharged : 

haps they are c'd by the Diſeaſe, tho * 
had no previous Exiſtence. Thus, in other Diſeaſes, fuch 
Diſcharges of Humours are obſerv'd, tho the Paſſages by which 


are convey*d are not as yet diſcovered. A. Pleuriſy, for 


, is carry'd off by Spit, convey*d thro” the Lungs, and 
expectorated. Tis certain, that if the Evacuation of the Llood, 
diſcharged within the Cranium, were ſo eaſy, there would be 


no Neceſſity for the Operation of the Trepan, which, how- 
ever, is proved not 0 to be uſeſul, but alſo indiſpenſably 
by numberleſs Inſtances. But the Blood diſcharged 
from the Mouth, Ears, and Noſe, is a Sign, that the wound- 
ing Inſtrument has ſtruck the Head with great Force, ſince it 
was _ breaking the Arteries : 'T is, therefore, to be 
highly dreaded, that the Blood-veſſds running thro” the Brain, 
and which no longer retain their callous Coats, are broken. 


- * "Redneſs of the Fate and Eyes is alſo another Sign, that the 
Brain Kade. nnn Signs, 


| The Blood, thtuſt from the Heart thro" the carotid Arte- 
nes, 1 — partly to the internal Parts of the Head, thro* what 
we call the internal Carotids, and is pattly diſtributed thro” the 
external Carotids, which lie near the Fes, 1 Parts 
of the Head. When, therefore, by an Effuſion of Blood 
Gireuſation of the Humours 


compr the Brain; the free C 
thro” that Organis obſtructed, the Blood is carried in a propor- 
tionably latger Quantity thro' the external Carotids, by which 


means the Face will become more red, tenſe, and florid; and 
the internal Carotid, after it emerges from the bony Canal 
which it paſſes; ſends of Ramifications, which reach to 
Orbit of the Eye, and the Eye itſelf, and there communi- 
with the Branches of the external Carotid, the Circulation 
of the Blood thro” the Veſſels of the Brain being by this means 
obſtructed, the Eyes become red, becauſe immediately a larger 
Quamtity of is carried thro” theſe Branches of the internal 
Carotid which reach to the Eyes. For this Reaſon a Redneſs of 
the Face and Eyes ARA. look'd upon as a bad Symptom in all 
1 the Head. Patients afflicted with the moſt violent 
y. have their Faces red, turgid, and inflated, This 

forid Colour of the ance is, by Hippecrater, faid to be 
: an 
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an unlucky Omen in phrenetic Patients ; and the Girl who died 
by a ts Stroke of her Companion's flat Hand on the Sinciput, 
and whoſe Caſe we have already given from Hippocrates, had a 
Redneſs of her Face. In ſeveral Paſſages of Ziippocrater, this 
Redneſs of the Eyes and Countenance is ebndemn'd. Thus, 
in his Coaca Prenotiones, he tells us, That they who have 
«« Head-ach, Stupor, and Delirium, attended with Coftive- 
<« neſs, a Fierceneſs and Redneſs of the Eyes, are ſeiz d 
4 with Convulſions in the poſterior Parts of their Bodies” 
in which Paſſage he means, that the Eyes are fierce, turgid, 
and blood-ſhot, as happens in violent Fits of — 2 And, in 
the next Sentence, he adds, In Concuſſions of the Head, red 
Eyes and a Delirium are very unlucky Symptoms.” : 
When, from the ry 'tis certain, that the Brain 
is wounded, whether the wounding Inſtrument has reach'd to 
the internal Parts of the Head, or whether the Brain is corh- 
preſs d by a Depreſſure of the Cranium, or an Effuſion of Hu- 
mours, it ought to be determin'd in what Part of the Brain the 
Injury is done. *Tis highly obvious, that a Knowledge of 
this muſt be a Circumſtance of the laſt Importance, ſince the 
Operation of the Trepan can neither be judiciouſly nor ſucceſſ- 
fully p rm'd, till we know in what particular Place the Diſ- 


order is lodged. But tis whe ano Ax. difficult to determine 


the Part affected; for ſometimes the Wound is found in a Place 
remov'd at a conſiderable Diſtance from that to which the 
wounding Inſtrument was apply'd, as we have already obſerved. 
It alſo often happens, that neither the Patient nor the By- 
ſtanders can determine what Part of the Head has receiv'd the 
Blow. Nor can this certainly be determined by obſerving the 
injured Functions, in conſequence of a Wound receiv'd in the 

ead, Hence it may, indeed, be concluded, that the Brain is 
wounded ; but no one can, from that Circumſtance, conclude 
what particular Part of it is injur'd, Who would take upon 
him to determine the particular Parts of the Brain, whence the 
various Nerves, ſubſervient to the external Senſes, derive their 
Origins ? Who can aſcertain the preciſe Seat of the Memory, 
nnd Faculty of Reaſoning, in this ſurpriſing Organ? Some Men, 
juſtly celebrated for their Learning, have advanced ſurpriſing 

ypotheſes with reſpe to this Subject; but the Event has 
prov'd, that the greateſt Geniuſes are capable of falling into the 
moſt egregious Blunders, when they wantonly indulge them- 
ſelves in ulation. The great Steno, who was ſo ſkilful an 
Anatomiſt, frankly acknowledged, before a Set of Men eminent 
for their Learning, that he was an entire Stranger to the Stru- 


QAure of the Brain; and in a beautiful Diſſertation, to be found 
under the Article CzRxzBRUM, deſtroys all the chimerical Hy- 


theſes relating to this Subject, and pointed out the true Way 

y which human Induſtry can gradually attain to a Knowled 
of this Organ. By the Signs, however, hereafter enumerated, 
we are, with all our Art, to inquire into the Part of the Brain 


affected 3 and if, notwithſtanding an accurate Examination of 


theſe, the Surgeon ſhould err, the Miſcarriage is not to be attri- 
buted to his want of Skill, but to the Deſect of the Art, which, 
perhaps, the Diſcoveries of ſucceeding Ages may amend, 


The injured Part, therefore, within the Cranium, is diſtin- 

iſhed, firſt, by the external Appearances already deſcrib'd ; 
— 4 by an Inveſtigation of the particular Injuries re- 
ceived by the Cranium, in the manner already t. 


For when it is diſcover'd, that the Cranium is hurt, and, at 
the ſame time, any Symptoms appear, which give Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the Brain is affected, tis highly probable, that the 
internal Injury lies immediately under that which is external. 

Thirdly, by a Tumor and Redneſs of the Skin after ſhaving 
the Head, and the Application of a Plaifter to it. 


When, by the Signs already recounted, it is obvious, that the 


Brain is wounded ; and when, at the ſame time, there is no 
particular and diſtinguiſhing Circumſtance, by which the Part 
affected can be determin'd, then Surgeons endeavour to diſcover 
it in the following Manner : They ſhave off the Hair, and 
then apply to the whole Head any aromatic Plaiſter, which they 
ſuffer to remain for ſome Hours. Then, taking off the Plaiſter, 
they carefully examine whether any Tumor or Inflammation 
appear in any Part; and, if theſe are found, we may juſtly 
ſuſpect, that- unded Part lies under them. For, fince 
this Plaiſter a to the Skin of the Head, and, by its mild 
aromatic Stimulus, excites a ſomewhat briſker Motion of the 
Humours, if there is any Contuſion, it will the more eaſily 
appear, when a Tumor ariſes. When it cannot be diſcover'd 
in what Part of the Head the Wound is lodges, Hippocrates 
pronounc'd the Diſorder incurable by any ine. 


Fourthly, by a ſpontaneous Motion of the Patient's Hand 
do a particular of the Head. 


| Tho! we cannot aſcertain the particular Reaſon why this is 
done, yet we are certain, from inconteſtable Facts, that it is 
10... Very lately, ſays Jan Swieten, I ſaw a Man, who had 
fallen from an Eminence, lying without any Senſe ; and, as he 


had daſh'd the Right Part of his Head and Face againſt a hard 


CAP 


Otjedh and had e ſtrong, Contulion, and light Wounts of 


theſe Parts, he forthwith lifted up his Right Hand, and not 
only touch'd, but pretty ſtrongly rub'd, the Parts affected. 
Two Hours after, when, in conſequence of a liberal Vene= 
ſection, he recover'd a little, he ſaid, that he was conſcious of 
nothing after his Fall. Whilſt Surgeons, therefore, obſerved, 
that the Hands of Patients thus wounded were, by a kind of 
mechanical and neceſſary Motion, convey'd to the wounded 
Part, they thought they had Reaſon to conclude, that, when 
no external Wound appear'd, the Part affected was indicated, 
if the Patient's Hand was, by ſuch a mechanical Motion, 
always carry'd to a particular of his Head. In apoplectic 
Patients the ſame Phenomenon alſo frequently appears. This 
Sign ſeems to be of conſiderable Importance, when ſeveral ſuch 
repeatedymechanical Motions appear, which are not perform'd by 
the Direction of the Will, nor predetermined by any Act of the 
mental Powers, but to which our Bodies themſelves are wiſely 
and neceſſarily determined by the bountiful Author of our Na- 
tures, to attempt the Removal of what is hurtful and injurious 
to them. 


Fifthly, from a Palſey on one Side, and Convulfions on 
the other. | 


That corporeal Organ of the Body, upon which Senſation 
and voluntary Motion depend, ſeems to be double with reſpect 
to its Origin, Collection, Diſtribution, and Operation; for 
there is a Right and a Left Carotid Artery, and a Right and a 
Left Vertebral one: From theſe ariſe the Bi ht and Left Hemi- 
ſpheres of the Brain, which are intirely diſtinct from each other. 

he whole Collection of the Medulla is alſo divided into two 


Partitions, one on the Right, and another on the Left Side ; 


which evidently appears in the Corpus Calloſum, the Fornix, 
the Crura medullz oblongatæ, the optic and olfatory Nerves, 
as alſo in the ſpinal Marrow, and the Nerves diſtributed from 
it. But, tho' all theſe Parts are thus found double, yet the 
Man who perceives and feels by their means, is but a ſingle and 
individual Man; for the two olfactory Nerves, ſo diſtin in 
their Origin and Progreſs, at laſt excite the fame Senſation of 
Smelling. Tho? with our two Eyes we doubly fee each Object 
preſented to them, as is obvious from the intermediate Space 
between the two Eyes, or from gently preſſing the Bulb of 
either Eye with the Finger, yet Viſion is only fingle. This 
ſame Obſervation holds with reſpect to the Senſe of Hearing. 
Since, then, the Brain, the immediate Inſtrument of Senſation 
and Motion is double, tis hence obvious, that one Part of it may 
remain ſound, whilſt another may become entirely unfit for 71 
performing all its ſeveral Functions, as is plain in an Hemi- 
legia, in which Diſorder half of the Body is rendered fo para- 
ytic, that none of the Motions depending on the Direction 
of the Mind remain in it: Yet the conſcious Faculty, which 
deſigns and directs the Motion, remains; and though the 
Perſon fo affected endeavours, as much as poſſible, to move the 
affected Side, yet no ſubſequent Motion is produced in the 
Muſcles ; and ſometimes, in the worſt Species of this Diſorder, 
all Senſation is alſo entirely deftroy'd on the affected Side. 
Hippocrates, in the third Section of his Book de Morbo Sacro, 
made this ſame Obſervation in the following Words: 
„Brain, ſays he, of Man, as well as of all other Animals, i 
«© double, and divided in the Middle by a flender Membrane; 
«© for which Reaſon the Head does not always ake in one Part, 
«© but ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another; and ſome- 
4 times the Whole of it feels the Pain.” A ſubtile Queſtion 
here arifes, which is, Whether this Origin of Senſation, and 
Principle of Motion, are fituated on the Side oppoſite to that 
on which their Effects are produced; that is, Whether the 
o_ of the Senſation and Motion, exerciſed on the Left Part 
of t 8 is lodged in the Right Side of the Brain, or in 
the Left : But this muſt be determin'd by the minute Obſerva- 


tions of accurate and ſkilful Anatomiſts ; and; when this Cir- 


cumſtance is fully known, 'it will be of ſingular Service in 
Wounds of the Head, to determine, from 'the Diforder of the 
Senſations and Motions on either Side of the Body, what par- 
ticular Part of the Brain is wounded. | 


The ſoft and pulpous Subſtance of the Brain has always laid 


a Foundation for t Difficulties in Anatomical Demonſtra- 


ons : But its Conliſtence js leaſt of all firm in young Perſons, 
heteas in an advanced Age, and eſpecially in thoſe Men who 
accuſtom'd to hard Exerciſe, it is more firm, and 
capable of being handled with greater Freedom. In ſuch Sub- 
jects, afte, by a long-continued Maceration, the cortical and 
cineritious Subſtance of the Brain has in a great meaſure been 
diſſolved, it has evidently appear'd, that the medullary Fibres, 
ariſing in the Right Side of the Brain, were ftretch'd out to the 
Left Vide, and vice verſa. But this Direction of the Fibres is 
— * I in three Parts, that is, in the anterior and 
poſterior Border of the annular Protuberance; and ſtill more 
conſpicuouſly in the Extremity of the Medulla Oblongata, 
where it terminates in the Spinal Marrow. But this Pheno- 
menon is moſt diſtinctly obſerv'd about two Lines below the 
Cerpera Pyranidalia and Olivaria; for if the Corpora Pyra- 
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be Piſfection of many Subject, either of whoſe Sides had beer 
5 9 he A found the Cauſt of the Diſorder 2 in 
Cab. g. has obſerv'd._, This i | gil the oppolite' Side pk the Brain 3 and mentibn Men of Skill 
8 with reſpect to the Direction of the medullary Fibres and Learning, who were preſent at theſe Diſſectiom And if, 
of the Brain, 0% on any Occaſion, he found the Wound extending to the other 
Several medicinal Obſervations this decuſſated Action Side of the Brain, = obſerv'd, that it was more confider- 
of the Brain. Hippocrates, in the fifth of his Epidemics, able in the oppoſite Part. A 7 
pives us an Account of a Girl of twelve Y cars of Age, whoſe my who were preſent at theſe Experimetits; be mentiom Prtrut 
ranium was contuſed and fractur d; but the Trepan being olinallus, Doctor of Philoſophy and Medicine, whog in his 
injudiciouſly apply'd, ſhe. died on the fourteenth Day. Her Comment. di Binnen Scientiarum & Artium tute; 15 
Loft Han Was 2250 with Convulſions, tho' the Wound was the followi remarkable Experiment: He open'd the Left 
inflicted on the Right Side of the Head. In his Cane Preno- of the Cranium of 'a live Dog z then, making frequent Pun- 
tines he tells us, that thoſe who are wounded, in the Temples, Cures in the Dura _ obſery'd; that the Dog 
are ſeiz d with Convulſions on the Side oppoſite to that on which thrown into vatious Convu ons, eſpecially when that 
the Wound is inflited, And, in the nineteenth Section of his the Dura Mater, which adher d moſt firmly to the Cramium, was 
Treatiſe on 1Vounds of the Head, be confirms the fame Do- ptick'd ; but the Animal never became apoplectic. At laſt he 
Arine, by adviſing Surgeons not raſhly to make Inciſions in the extracted the Left Lobe of the Brain e upon which the 
Region of the Temples, becauſe ſuch Inciſions produce ſubſe- Animal immediately fell, not on the Left Side, as might os 
quent Convulſions ; and he affirms, that if an Incifion is made been expected, but on the Right; and, 1. raifed up, fell 
in the Left Temple, the Right Part of the Body will be ſeiz d down again on the ſame Side,” The Right Part of his | 
with Conyalſions ; but that, if the Inciſion is made in the ſeem'd, in the mean time, to be deprived of all Senſation and 
Right Temple, the Left Side will of courſe be convulſed, And, Motion; whilſt the Left, on the contrary; retain'd both. He 
in the thirty-firſt Section of the ſame Book, when he enume- adds, that he knew others who had tried the fame Experiment 
rates the Signs by which it is known, that a Patient wounded in with the like Succeſs ; and, from theſe Circumſtances, con- 
the Head will die, he affirms, ** That moſt Patients ſo wound- cludes, that 1 „ and Lanciſ had juſt Reaſon to affirm; 
<« eq are ſciz'd with Conyulſions on the Side oppoſite to that in that we might ly conjecture what Part of the Btain was in- 
„ which the Wound was-receiv*d ; for, if there is a Wound Jur'd, provided we only remark what Side of hemiplectic Pa- 
© on the Left Side of the Head, the Right Side of the Body ts was affected. | 
4 will be ſciz'd with Convulſions;; but, if the Wound is on the Many other Caſes might be brought, which both in other 
% Right Part of the Head, the Left Side will be. convulſed,” Diſorders, and in Wounds of the Head, confirm the Truth of 
us, in theſe early Ages of Medicine, ſuch were the Obſer- this Doctrine; but theſe already given are ſufficient : And this 
vations which favour this Opinion. | Doctrine is, in a particular manner, confirm'd by the laſt- 
Among later Authors, Fabricius _Hildanus, who generally mention'd Experiment made upon the live Dog. *Tis not, 
only ſimply relates what he ſaw, without any Admixture of however, to be denied, that, in practical Authors; ſome In- 
Reaſoning, has various Obſervations, which confirm the Truth ſtances occur, which ſeem repugnant to this Sentiment. 
of this Doctrine. Thus, in bis Ob/ervat, Chirurg. Centur. 2. Thus Foreflus, in Obſervat. Lib. 10. Ob/. 11. gives us the 
Obſerv. 3. he gives us an Account of a Man of Years of Caſe of a Boy of eleven Years of Age, who, falling into a vio- 
Age, who, being ſtruck on the Left Bregma with a Ball of Jent Lethargy, had, whilſt faſt aſleep, the whole Right Side of 
Iron, which weigh'd more than a Pound and an half, had his his Body ſo affected with a Palſey, that the Powers both of 
Cranium conſiderably depreſs'd and fraftur'd ; upon which he Senſation and Motion were deftroy'd in it. Foreflus, being 
dropt to the Ground like one dead ; and not — loſt his call'd, and having no other Medicines at hand, apply d Thyme, 
Speech, Sight, and Hearing, but was alſo ſeiz d wi et deat up with Vinegar, to his Right Noſtril, by which the Boy 
on the Side oppoſite to that on which the Wound was infli ſeem'd to be ſomewhat relieved ; and, at the ſame time, a thick, 
By elevating, however, tbe depreſs'd Parts of the Cranium, highly corrupted, bloody, and viſcid Matter; reſemblin putrid 
and uſing other proper Means, he was reſtor'd to perfe& Health. Sanies, was diſcharged from the Noſtril. From this Circum- 
In the ſame Century of that Work, Example 3. he gives us an ſtance Foreftus p icated, that there was an Abſceſs and 
* 


Account of a Man of ſixty Years of Age, who, by the Blow clus lodged in the Right Part of the Brain. Soon after, 


of a Stone, had the Left Part of his Os Frontis, where the the Boy died: But Fore/tus, before his Death, concluding his 
Hairs begin to grow, conſiderably depreſs'd : He no ſooner Caſe to be deſperate, intended to leave him ; but was detain'd 
receiv'd the Blow than he dropt to the Ground, loſt his Speech, a Lady of Diſtinction, who had the Care of the Boy in his 
his Reaſon, his Sight, and his Hearing; and had the whole ents Abſence, with a View to have the Body diſſected, the 


Side, 5 to that on which the Wound was receiv'd, ſeiz d Cauſe of his Death diſcover'd, and a juſt Account of the Acci- 
a Pal 


with ſey. His Friends would not ſuffer an Inciſion to be dent given to the Parents. The r the 
made in the Integuments, and the depreſs'd Parts of the Cra- poſterior Parts of the Brain and Cerebellum, on t Side, 
nium elevated, ſo that he died a few Days after. were found entirely ſanious, putrid, corrupted, and Y3 
In the thirteenth Obſervation of Centur. 1. he gives us an t but, 
Account of a Woman, who received a Wound with Contuſion \xupted. Thus the Truth of the Prognoſtic, diſcover'd in the 
in the. Right Os Bregmatis, accompanied with a Fracture and j 
Depreſſion of the Cranium. Upon this ſhe immediately vo- This Caſe, fo accurately deſcribed, is directly rep t to 
mited up a bilious Humour, together with crude and indigeſted thoſe before given, ſeems to be of conſiderable © Mo- 
Aliments ; and her Left Side became  paralytic, whilſt the ment. 
Right was ſeiz d with Convulſions. She recover'd, however, Bonetus, in his Sepulch. Anatom. Prat. Lib. 1. Seat, = 
tho” a large Quantity of the Subſtance of the Brain was ex- Obſerv. 27. gives us an Account of a Youth, who was wound- 
tracted thro* the Wound. In the nineteenth Obſervation of the ed in the Region of the Left Bregma. Next convulfive 
ſame Century, he gives us an Account of a robuſt Man, Motions were obſerved in his Right Side, and his became 
who, with a Club, receiv'd a Wound on the Left Bregma, ac- paralytic, The whole Region of the Left Bregma was found 
company'd with a Fracture of the Bone. Aſter dilating the contuſed to ſuch a „that eight Splinters of Bone were 
Wound, and extracting the Splinters of the Cranium, the ſpontaneouſly , one of by nh of which had pierc'd 
Wound was almoſt cover'd with a Cicatrix in the Space of five both Meninges, and was found lodged in the Subſtance of the 
Weeks ; when, a few Hours after Venereal Intercourſe with a Brain itſelf. In this Caſe, the Side on which the Wound was 
Courtiſan, he was again ſeiz d with a Fever; and the Pain of inflicted became paralytic, and the oppoſite Side was convulſed, 
his Head became more violent than before. The te Side, which is 
in the mean time, became paralytic ; the Arm, on the Side on tion'd 
which he had receiv'd the Wound, was ſeiz'd with Convulſions; Vaſſalva, in the fifth Chapter of his Book de Aure humbna, 
and, on the fourth Day after, he died. In the Hiftoire de Þ Aca- y and ingenuouſly confeſſes, that, in one or two In- 
demie des Sciences, for the Year 1700, we have an Account of ſtances, the Diſorder to him appear'd equal in both Hemi- 
he who, falling from an Eminence, receiv'd a Wound in ſpheres of the Brain ; but that he had moſt frequently found 
his Head, which at firſt was thought to be but flight. Some that Side of the Brain affected, which was oppoſite to the para- 
time after, however, the Bone began to be denudated in the lytic Side. ; 
Middle of the Wound; and in the Sagittal Suture a ſmall Hole But we. muſt obſerve, that frequently no Diſorder has, after 
2 thro? which a large Quantity of Pus was diſcharged. Death, been found in the Brain, tho”, before Death, its Fun- 
his Evacuation was ſometimes ſtopt for a few Days; and, at Qtions have been highly impair'd and irfjur'd # for a flight 
this time, his Right Arm was four or five times a violent- or preſſion of the tender Stamina, of which it is compo 
ly convulſed, for the Space of a Quarter of an Hour ; as alſo the is ſufficient. to produce the moſt terrible Symptoms, as Ya!- 
aw on the ſame Side. As ſoon as the Evacuation of Pus ſalua, in the Place above quoted, proves by a beautiful Experi- 
return'd, theſe Convulſions ceas d. At laſt, upon the Patient's ment. | FP 
Death, the whole Left Lobe of his Brain was found ſuppu- "The 
rated, whilſt the Right Lobe and Cerebellum remain d entirely being ſtrongly compreſs'd by a Ligature, which was immediate- 
found. 0 e eee er removed, they were fo weaker? in their iim that 
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bot Ander Fibres, e aims; that; in 


on the Left Side, the Brain was white, ſound, and uncor- 
ect, red a large Share of Reputation to Foreffuz. 


ite the Reverſe of what happen'd in the above-men- 


ſerves of a Dog, which are diſtributed to the Heart, 


be explain d in ſuch à manner as to appear leſs 


* 


ury,.t in'd were not to be di 

nh 
ime, no Diſorder ſhould; be « 

on Pale ” which will appear ml more probable , uy ag 

conſider, that the Cranium is often hiſſur d in 7 yp art, 

-whilſt that on which the Blow was received re entire, 2s 


0 

ebe obſerved. HEINE 1 
woe Ne 1 numberleſs Obſervations made by celebrated 
Authors, 2nd Experiments on live Anamals, confirm this 
decuſſated Action of the Brain, which is the immediate Inftru- 
ment of Senſation an 5 ; lince 22 are wy, for — 
a rine nce eve | 

ſtances repugnant to octrine, and fi * 
it, it is obvious, that it is, if not certain, yet at y 
3 that, if the one Side is paraly tic, and the other con- 
yulſed, then the Origin of the Diſorder is lodged within the 
Cranium, in the Part oppoſite to the paralytic Side: But if the 
Feral ſeizes the Right Side, if no Diſorder is obſerva- 
ble in the Left, then, for the ſame Reaſon, it ſeems bighly 
probable, that the Left Part of the Brain is fo affected, that 
the £q Influx of the Spirits into the Muſcles of the Right 
Side. is indeed diſturb'd, tho? not entirely obſtructed. Such 
Caſes occur among the 


Inſtances already given. | 

Hut it is to be particularly obſerved, that, in the Nerves, this 
Oppoſition of Direction does not obtain which, by theſe Ex- 
periments, is diſcover'd in the Brain; for the Nerves, ariſing 
in che Right Part, are diſtributed thro“ the ſame Side, Some 
Or ee have been of a different Opinion, and 
believed, in particular, that the Optic Nerves mutually decuſſated 
each other; and that each of them reach'd to the Eye of the op- 
polite Side: And ſome Philoſophers have been of Opinion, that 

his Circumſtance might enable us to account for many Phe- 
nomena in Optics. A fortuitous Inſtance has, however, prov'd 
the contrary : The celebrated Santorini, as we are inform'd in 


the third ter of his Obſervat. Anatom, was diſſecting the 
Body of a Man, whoſe Right Eye had, for a long time before 
his th, been blind of a true Amauroſis ; tho', at the ſame 


time, no ent Diſorder was obſervable in the Eye- itſelf. 
The Optic: = of this Eye was found flenderer, and of a 
more dark and cineritious Colour, than it ought to have been 4 
And, when this accurate Anatomiſt was diligently tracing it as 
far as he could, he perceived, by the Diverſity of its 4 
that it always kept ight Side. He evidently obſerved, at 
the ſame time, that the Optic Nerves were ſo far from decuſ- 
ſating each other, that they were not ſo much as mix'd ; but 
that they only lay juſt by each other, and were again dif- 
oined. 6 L 
J When it appears, that the Functions of the Brain are injur'd, 
whatever be the Cauſe, by the Application of which to the 
ſuch an Effect is ＋ „ our firſt Care is to inquire into 
the Nature of the Hurt or Injury; as, whether it be a Com- 
preſſion of the Brain from the forcing inwards of the Cranium, 
a PunQture or Laceration of the ſame Part by ſome ſharp Frag- 
ments of that Bone, an Effuſion of Humours under the Cra- 
nium, or, laſtly, a violent Concu The diagnoſtic Signs 
belonging to each of theſe Caſes have been ſhewn already; and 
the Cure of a deprefs'd Cranium has been treated of above. 
By a violent Concuſſion, the very tender and pulpous Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain may be affected in ſuch a manner, as to have 
its minuteſt Veſſels compreſs'd by the Shock, ſo as to prevent 
the Paſſage of the Humours thro? them: But if theſe Veſſels 
are not broken, or whally nap: we ok an equable Circulation of 
the Humours will open anew theſe compreſs'd minute Canals ; 
and, after ſome Hours, the Brain will by , reſume its 
Functions. If there be any thing ſettled under the Cranium, 
which may compreſs or hurt the Brain, the general Indication 
_ directs us to remove it; in which Caſe it will appear reaſonable 
to obſerve the following Rules: | 


His, Then, the extravaſated Blood is immediately to be 
taken away | | | 
Becauſe, fo long as it remains, it will 2 the Brain; 

3. ides of the ſmall Ca- 
r, and remain for ever 


and, if this Preſſure continues long, the 
nals, thus compreſs d, will grow t 
impervious ; and hence an incurable Impediment to the Fun- 
Etions may ariſe. 

| Secondly, The Parts infefted muſt be depurated, 
And cleanſed from the extravaſated Humours, corrupted 


their Stagnation, and converted into Pus, Ichor, or Sanies: 
And the ſolid Parts, if 5 muſt be deterg d, and reduced 


to a ſound State. 55 
Brain, they 


Q 


_ Thirdly, If an Splinters of Bone flick i 
ee de An oway. ck in the 
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1d atte- 
by the Amux of thinner Humours. What ſhould hin- 
that the fame Effect might be accompliſh'd in 
ſuch a Place as this, of which we are ing ? Now extraya- 
ſated Blood, in a clofed Place, where the Air has no Acceſs, 
may ſettle à very long time, without being corrupted. 
Secondly, By Diſfpation ; ag bent 
Which is effected, when the extravaſated Blood is fo atte- 
nuated by Diluents and Reſolvents, as to be reſorb'd into the 
venous Veſſels,” which are open, and extended over all the inter- 
nal, as well u; . . eee and is by that 
means diſſipated, and inſenſibly diſappears. 224 
Thirdly, By perforating the Cranijum. ie | 
When the Quantity of extravifated Blood is ſo great, as, b 
its ſtrong Farm to injure the Functions of The Braig N 
a very conſiderable Degree, the Caſe will not allbw' us Time for 
the Removal of fo great an Inconvenience by the flow Ways of 
Reſorption or Diffipation ; for the Patient Would often ſooner 
periſh. There remains, then, no other Help, but the neceſſary, 
tho* cruel, Remedy of the Trepan; by which, the Cranium 
being perforated, a Paſſage is open'd for the Diſcharge of the 
extravaſated Blood. POTN e 275 Jr Fat 
We come now to give Directions how each of the three 
fore-mention'd Intentions may be anſwer'd. ' 
The Blood is faid to be reforb'd, when it is N „b 
the vital Powers, into the Veins evacuated by plenti Bleed 
ing, and ſuccedaneous Purging. | | 
If we open the Cranium of a living Animal, which is young, 
and which, for that Reaſon, will the more eafily admit of 
having the Cranium removed, there manifeſtly appears a Vapour 
to e from the internal Parts, the Surfaces of both Mem- 
branes are cover'd with Humidity, and the whole Circumfe- 
rence of the Ventricles is moiſten d with a thin Sort of Dew. 
The fineſt and minuteſt Veſſels, being thus in a State of conti- 
nual Exhalation, muſt, by that means, diſcharge a thin 
Liquid, ſuch as moiſtens and cheriſhes theſe internal Parts. If, 
therefore, there were no reſorbent Veins in thoſe Places, the 
Quantity of Liquor would by degrees be ſo accumulated, as, 
by Compreſſion, to deſtroy the Functions of the Brain; and 
hence I conclude, that the extravaſated Blood muſt be reforb'd 
by the gaping Orifices of theſe' minute Veins. It may feem 
ftrange, perhaps, that the Blood, which immediately concretes 
when out of the Veſſels, ſhould be capable of entering theſe 
very fine Tubes ;; but if we conſider, that the extravaſated and 


o _ 


concreted Blood is by degrees again diſſolved, and reduced to a 
thinner Liquid; the ſooner, as ſuch an Effect is promoted 


by the Influence of a kindly Heat, and the very fine dewy Ex- 
lations which are continually diluting the 178 Blood ; 
and further, that the Cranium, being always full, is ſtrongly 
preſs d; and that the arterious Fabric belonging to the Brain, 
and eſpecially the Veſſels of the Dura Mater, are alternat 
diftended and contraſted by the Blood impePd by the Heart; 
it will appear from theſe Conſiderations, that the extravaſated 
Blood is not a Moment free from Preſſure, Attrition, and Dilu- 
tion, with the fineſt of Liquids ; whence it may, at length, be 
ſo attenuated, as to be capable of entering the leaſt Orifices of 
the abſorbent Veins. But ſince theſe minute abſorbent Veſſels 
convey the Humours, after Reſorption, to Veins of a larger 
Capacity, the Reſorption will be facilitated by the Depletion 
of the larger Veins ; for which Reaſon, taking away a 
Quantity of Blood is here recommended. Again, ſuch Ca 
artics as ſtrongly evacuate, and, without Acceleration of Mo- 


tion, or adding a Stimulus, powerfully reſolve, are pr to 
diſcharge the Body of Humours ; which bein ' effecled, thoſe 
 Humours which remain are attenuated, and, their Paſſage into 


all Parts being facilitated, the Veſſels are leſs diſtended. By 
theſe means an eaſy Ingreſs is open'd for the reſorb'd Humours 
into the exhauſted Veins ; and the Body, being render d drier 
by theſe Evacuations, greedily abſorbs the Liquids, 'where-ever 
contiguous to its internal or external Superficies : Hence ſtrong 
1 are obſerved to excite a vehement Thirſt; and Liquids, 
drank in great Quantities, are very quickly abſorb'd by the 

ing Orifices of the Veſſels, in the Cavities of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines. The great Efficacy of this Method, for Reſorpti 


of extravaſated Blood, is apparent to Sight in great Conti, ions. 
1 knew a Tumor, ſays Van Swieten, ___ ates, as big as a 
Child's Head, which was oceaſion'd by a Fall out of a Coach, to- 
tally diffipated this Method, tho? al the Part was black, from 
a Stagnation of the extravaſated Blood under the entire Skin. Now 
ſcarce any one will venture to ſay, that this Blood peripir d thro? 


the unbroken Skin; for, if the lated Blood might be a 
nuated to ſucha Degree as to find a Pallge, by Extalations thro 


L „ 


Cav 


therefore, be expected from this Methad 2 (17s 
Tbe F of Purges, ' recommended on theſe Occahions, 


in Bocrhaaut s Mat. ra, are the followwy © l 13 a 
Toke of the | 


f Hl m: ; 
| 7 waar is a Glaſs Mortar, add ) Drams of 
ſulutive Syrup of Roſes with Sena, for a Drayght. Or, , 

| Take of the Powder of Jalap;root, ane Dram f and of the 

fageſt Sugar, two Drams: When they b 
turated in 4 Glaſs Mortar, add e at different 


times, three Ounces of Ruin- water. e into an Emu 


i , 


— fourtora Geaing ; and 
ater, two Dramas: When: are ſuffi- 


. barb, ſor a Draught. 


* = , 
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caſions, to the greateſt Degree the Patient can bear ; and 
| Tet chele | eel — be repeated, and that more 


if after the preceding the Symptoms are alleviated; 


Such large Eyacuations, provided the Strength 
can never Se Kehle to the Patient, efpecially 
Bleeding; which, on the contraty, tho ted 
found of excellent Service; ſo it been 
that, where there have been all ndications of 1 


ntiful 


obſerved, 


mptoms have immediately remitted under a | ery bold 0 
hs , tho” the T was ready to be apply And tho" 
the Diſeaſe ſhould not give way to theſe Remedies, but it ſhould 
be found nec afterwards to have recourſe to the Trepan, 
it can be of no Difadvantage to the Patient to have his Body, 
by this Method, rendered leſs ſubje& to an Inflammation, ſince 
hereby ſome very bad Symptoms, which are ſometimes conſe- 

vent upon a Perforation of the Cranium, and eſpecially the 
Generation of Funguſes of the Brain, are, in a great meaſure, 
ted. Theſe Remedies, therefore, ſeem proper firſt to 

be tried before Trepanning. If, then, thoſe bad Symptoms, 
which attend the Compreſſion of the Brain by an Effuſion of 
Humours, begin to be alleviated, we may conceive pros Hopes, 
that, by their ted Uſe, reſpe& being always had to thi 
Strength of the Patient, they may be wholly removed. I re- 
member, ſays Boerhaaye, with Pleafure, the extraordinary good 


le of Bleeding boldly, ſucceſsfully repeated. 
ears of Ape, by a Fall, 


a remarkable 
A young Man, he ſays, twenty-eight 

| ſtruck the Left Os Bregmatis with great Violence againſt a 
Stone, There was a uſion, but no Fracture of the Cra- 
nium. On the ſeventh Day the Patient was ſeiz d with a 
ſtrong Fever, Delirium, and a great Inflammation, with a vaſt 
2 of —_ Head, 5 and Neck yl 18 4 
iment of Speech, Sight, and Deglutition. The next the 
Surgeon took awa anon Ounces of Blood ; and, the Day 
after, Pars being ſent for, and findi that theſe very bad Sym- 
ptoms did not remit, but that the Strength was firm, he had 
forty-two Ounces of Blood more taken away. The following 
Day the Diſorder rather increaſing, he took away twelve Ounces 
more, and after that fifteen Ounces at two ſeveral times; fo 
that, within the Space of four Day the Patient Joſt eighty 
Ounces of Blood, and was afterwards perfectly cur'd of ſo dan- 
gerous a Diſorder. The great Hippocrates has indeed obſerved, 
Aphor. 3 $ef, 1. That Evacuations, carry*d to Extremity, 
<< are dangerous; but, in his fixth Aphor. of the ſame Se. 
he ſays, “ That Diſeaſes in their Extremity require extreme 
*£ Remedies.” Since, therefore, this ygung Man was in dan- 
ger of Las without ſpeedy Relief we fer the Reaſon for 
uc vacuations, in ſli iſorders, no prudent 
Man would venture to uſe, 18 \ l f 


zur mentzo 3 g 


Secondly, attenuating the reſt, by diluting, aqueous, 
and reſolyent — drank . A Z | 


If Blood, taken from the Vein of a. healthy Perſon, an: 
coagulated, be ſhaken in warm Water, the ——— For 
will decreaſe by degrees, Water pour'd upon it grows red, and 
at laſt ſo little of it will remain as is ſcarce <redible ; ſome of 
I. however, = ran becauſe the Blood has 
5 o long expos'd to Air ; for hay ſee, 
_—_ Blood, in Contaſo Fri ay} Agee 
| ws to be entirely diſſipated, P an 
Purging, let as great a 
drank, as the Strength is ſu 
Blood, By this means all the Blood is di 
Fluid is ſupplied with of Matter 
Maſs is inſenfibly diflolved, and a 
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te Yoſt of ths Bin ee e eee meat 
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are ſufſicieatly tri- 4 

don ge which add half. an. Ounce of the Syrvp.of Rhu- 
Bleed, therefore, and fee bnagdately-wpan theſe Oe, 

„ 

ple 

has been 


preon 
of the Brain by an Effuſion of Blood pnder the Co the 


Effects of this Method, which I have often ſren; and Pare has 


= 


. of the ſtagnating Humours is brought 
WL By e Reſorption of the Ser Facts, in .the unf 3; 


oye ny eokn 

as to diſpoſe it to a « | 

whichare refolvent, and alſo ſtimulating to Motion, which 
aftkt the preceding: tans, are ni d with 


. Decoctions. * 2 4 ; $4 "gy * ; 
* es whole. Intention is directed to the — 17 
Blood fo very much diluted, that a ſuflicientand perpetual 
tian of 2 quid the ſmall Veſſels may be conti 
nualy apply d wr rep extravaſated Blood, till this | 


in a'cloſe Veſſel, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water for 
/ four Pints of thetrain'd Liquor, of which let the Patient 
.. | take two Ounces every half Hour. 


' Thirdly, By applying to the Part affected, when ſhaved, 
Plaiſters, nA x and Fomentations, made of diſcuticnt, 
"Theſe Remedies, indeed, cannot act directly and immediately 
on the ex travaſated Humours, which are ſettſed under the C 
nium, ſince the external Parts of the Head receive almoſt 
their Humours from the external Carotids. They will, how- 
ever, be of Efficacy, by warming and relaxing the external 
Parts of the Head, fo as to leſſen and retard the impetuous Mo- 
tion of the Humours towards the inward Parts; and alſo be- 
cauſe Part of theſe Remedies enters the Blood by the reſorbent 
Veins of the external Skin, and afterwards, in the comm 
Coarſe of Circulation, may be conyey'd to the Part affected. 
Not is it always worth while to diſpute about the Manner, ir 
which Remedies thus applied act, provided we are convinc'd, 
by Experience; of their Efficacy. Thus, when an acute in- 


Diftemper ſeizes the in of the Head, we 
find, — Fomentations of Water, Vi gar, and Nitre. are 
ry ſucceſsfully applied to the Head, being firſt ſhaved, Where- 


e, in ſo dangerous a Diſorder as is our preſent Subject, all 
Methods are to by put in Practice, and nothing left untried, 
from whence any Benefit, tho* never ſo little, may be expected. 
But, in the Uſe of thoſe Remedies, rd is always to be had 
to what has been faid above, with Tepe to the Application of 
Topics in Injuries done to the Integuments only ; and we muſt 
always take care to have the Cataplaſms and Fomentations kept 
in a due Heat, which is done by a frequent Application of hot 
Woollen Cloths. The Plaiſter and Fomentation directed above, 
in caſe of Contuſion of the Integuments, are here proper. 


Fourthly, o the Application of the ſame diſcutient, ner- 
vous, and cephalic Ingredients to the Ears and Noſe. 

The Dura Mater, it is true, moſt exactly covers the internal 
Superficies of the Cranium, ſo that the whole Maſs of the 
Brain ſeems to be ſecluded from all others within its proper Re- 
gion : However, we are convinced by Obſervations, that theſe 
two Places are a kind of Vent-holes to the Brain, by which the 
Humours are often di d in a ſurpriſing Manner. We took 
Notice above, that chronical Diſorders of the Head are often very 
relieved by an Eflux of Water, Pus, or other Matter, 
Ears or Noſtrils, and confirm'd the ſame by the Teſti- 
mony 
eaſes 


in very terrible Hurts of the Head, which, 
e 4 experienc'd Phyſicians and 
oh.thro? the Ears ; ſo that the neareſt Way to N 22 


1 


E Proceſſes, and nervous Fibrils, fro Dura 

ut ho thin is the Partition, which, in this Place, ſeparates the 

Cavity of che Cranium from che Noftei | 
ed thro' the Noſtrils are almoſt 
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. above. ditucted, 


4 * 


me yam arc not entirely removed, or, at leaſt, 

diminiſh d, bat, on the contrary, perſevere: or increaſe, 
Onanium muſt immediate] ate)y he per ſorated by the Trepan, 
_ the Convenience of: diſcharging the extraraſated Humour, 


* 
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Bode, if any ſhould ſtick in the Brain, or iu Membranes. 


TY '? a Piece of Naſhneſs and Cruelty to be immediately 
upon Indications that the Functions 
of the Brain are very much injured by a Wound of the Head : 
For, unleſs we are certain, that the Cranium is depreſs _ 
that ſonie Fragments of it hurt the Brain, and that theſe Diſ- 
orders can no way be remov'd but by the Trepan, 
wait a few Hours at leaſt, and try whether the Symptoms may 
not be mitigated by ſtrong Evacuations: For many ſuch 
occur every Day; as where a Perſon, by a Fall from an Emi- 
nence, lies depriv'd of all Senſe and Motion, and, after a few 
Hours, . revives by degrees, the Brain being diſturbed by ſo 
ſtrong a Concuſſion, tho* there was no Effulion of Humours. 
And tho* it might be proper to apply the Trepan, yet the taking 
away a large Quantity-of Blood can never be prejudicial, but 
on, the contrary, be erg beneficial : Therefore the Method 
before propoſed ſeems fitteſt always to be tried in the firſt Place; 
and if, in the Space of twelve Hours after the Uſe of thoſe Re- 
medies, the Patient receives not the leaſt Relief, but the Diſ- 
order rather increaſes, the laſt and only Remedy left is, by 
ing a Perforation in the Cranium, to open a Way for the 
Diſcharge of the extravaſated Humours. The Friends of the 
Patient are to be then _ told, that nothing but Death 
can be expected, and that in a ſhort time; that the only Way, 
by which it can poſſibly be prevented, is by the hazardous and 
troubleſome Operation of the Trepan, from which there is good 
Reaſon to expect much Benefit, bat a certain Cure cannot 
be promiſed ; For it is poſſible, that the extravaſated Humours 
may be lodg'd in ſuch Places, as, tho the Cranium be opened, 
may render their Diſcharge impraQticable ; and a ſtrong Con- 
cuſſion may break the very tender Stamina of the medullary 
Subſtance of the Brain, on which the human Life and Functions 
depend. When the Operation is determin'd to be neceſſary, 
the ſooner it is perform'd, the better; for the Efflux of the Li- 
quids out of the broken Veſſels will continue, and the Com- 
preſſion of the Brain, by the extravaſated Liquid, which in- 
creaſes in Quantity ever ment, will be 3 whence 
it often happens, that the very tender medullary Fibres, which 
are only pervious to the thinneſt Liquid in all the Body, having 
their Sides compreſs'd, and render'd contiguous, ceaſe to be 
open Canals ; and tho' the compreſſing Liquids may be after- 
wards diſcharged, yet the Sides of theſe minute Veſſels, being 
once rendered contiguous by the equable Preſſure of the ſurroun 
ing Liquid, will always continue in that State of Contact; whence 
they will grow together, to the irreparable Damage of all thoſe 
Functions which depend on the Motions of the moſt ſubtile Li- 
quid thro” theſe minute Veſſels : Beſides, . the extravaſated Hu- 
mours, being left to ſettle for a conſiderable Time, may be cor- 
rupted, wy Ho their acquir'd Acrimony, corrode every thing near 
them. From the Whole it appears, that Delay in this Caſe is 
dangerous; and yet, by very credible Obſervations, we are in- 
form'd, that Perforation of the Cranium has been very ſucceſs- 
fully perform'd a long time after the Hurt was receiv'd : For 
Inffagce, a Man receiv'd a Wound in his Head, which, being 
attended with no bad Symptoms, was healed in fourteen Days. 
A long time KL e Patient was feized with a great 
Pain of the Head, a Vertigo, and Dimneſs of Sight, with a 
Palſey of the Right Arm ; all evident Symptoms of ſome latent 
Diſorder of the Parts of the Head. Upon this Conſideration 


Scultetus, ( Arm. Chir. Ol. 13.) the nine-and-twentieth 


Weck after the Wound was inflicted, laid bare the Cranium, 
and, obſerving a narrow Fiſſure, he made two Perforations in 
the Cranium, and cut out the Bone between them with a Saw. 
Thro' this wide Aperture the Collection of Humours under the 
Cranium was diſch , and, ina Month's time, the Patient 
was reſtor*d to his perfect Health. From this Hiſtory it plainly 
appears, that the tity of extravaſated 8 5 under the 
ranium was at firſt but inconſiderable; but the Cranium being 
divided with a ſmall Fiffure, there aroſe, by degrees, a Col 
lection of Pus or Sanies in the Place. But when, after 4 Rup 
ture of the Veſſeb, there immediately gathers a conſiderabl 
Quantity of the effuſed Liquid under the Cranium, it is plain, 


that the Operation cannot long be deferred without 1 
Wherefore Hippecrates, de Cap. Vuln. ſpeaking of thoſe Caſes 


_ hich require Perforation, ſays, ** That in three Days we m 
de proceed to Section, and never exceed that Time, eſpecially 
« if we undertake the Cure, at firſt, in a hot Seaſon of the 
6 Year:” And yet he is treating here only of ſuch Wounds of 
the Cranium as could not be eraſed with the Rugine ; but the 
Danger is more imminent and preſſing from an | of Hu- 
mours under the Cranium. | | 
repanning the Cranium is uſually undertaken, as is faid 
above, for the ſake of raiſing a looſe and depreſs'd Bone with 
the Elevator, but, in this Caſe, a threefold Benefit may be ex- 
pected from it : Firſt, The opening a free Paſlage for the Diſ- 
—_—_ of the extravaſated Liquids ; Lans, That, if any thing 
ſhould require to be ſeparated by Suppuration from the living 
Parts, the Pus, after it is generated, may find a Vent; and, 


. 


b beſt to 


uſt” Ax, in that Part where the Sagi 


Brain 
niently | | 
Mr. Sharp ſeems not 

or 


is f r. 


ties I have had, ſays 


Sharp, of opening ſome People who have died under this Cir- 
Caſes E *. have ſufficiently convinc'd me, how little is to be 


„which, by Confinement of the Matter, becomes 
9 ſpreading over a great Quantity of the Brain before 
When we are aſſur'd of a Fracture or Depreſſion, tho' the 
Symptoms, in a great meaſure, go off, it is yet adviſeable to 
trepan as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the ſpreading of the Ab- 
ſceſs, which ſeldom fails to follow upon the Rupture of the 
Veſſels of the Brain and Membranes, and, for the moſt part, 
in a few Days, tho* there are a great many Inſtances of Fra- 
Etures not bringing on a fatal Abſceſs for a great Length of Time 
Ne Rn Ke ook nents Woman. abou 

. Sharp ſays, once trepan'd a young Woman t a 
hund *- after ſhe receiv'd the Blow. The lower Part of 
the Parietal, and upper Part of the Temporal Bones, w 
fractur d and depreſs'd. She had bled at the Noſe and 
when ſhe firſt receiv'd the Injury, and had at times been 
drowſy, and in ſome little Pain, till towards the ninetieth, 
when the Symptoms of a compreſs'd Brain came on ſtronger z 
and, a ſmall time after, ſhe. put herſelf under his Care; which, 
with the many Inſtances of the ſame kind to be met with in Au- 
thors, ſhew how little ſafe it is to truſt to any Extravaſation, 
or Depreſſion on the Brain, doing well, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Trepan. Sharp. - 


The Trepan is to be applied upon the Part of the Cranium 
which is injur'd, as being the moſt proper Place, unleſs any 
Circumſtances render its Application there improper. | 


 Aﬀeer it is agreed upon to apply the Trepan, in order to pro- 
cure. a free Diſchar — to e Humours, it ough 
next to be dil —_ inquir'd, on what particular Part of 
Cranium this . — is to be perform d. Tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that, when by the Signs already enumerated the 
Wounded Part is diſcover d, the . ought to be apply d 
there, ſince tis moſt probable, that the extravaſated Blood will 
reſidę in that Part; but, from what follows, it will 


that there are various Parts of the Cranium, where it 15 El 


* 


abſolutely impoſſible, or highly dangerous, to apply the Trepan. 


The Part, then, to which this Inſtrument is to be apply d, ought 
4 yd e- * ny. Deliberation and Refle- 
ion, leſt afterwards the tition of this Operation, apparent] 
ſo cruel in the Eyes of the By-ſtanders, tho” the Patients — 


ſelves are, on theſe Occaſions, generally fo ſtupid and dull as 
to be inſenſible of Pain, ſhould again become e 


The Circumſtances which render Trepanning immediately di 
upon the injur'd Part of the Cranium improper are, 
Firft, A Suture lying immediately under it. 
Whilſt, in a human Subject, Anatomiſts endeavour to ele- 
vate the Cranium after it is every-where divided with a Saw, 


they evidently perceive, that the Dura Mater, almoſt in every 
Part, adheres to the Cranium ; but that, where the Sutures 


occur, this Adheſion is ſo ſtrong, that, by the Interpoſition of 


an Iron Lever, it — with culty be ſeparated. *Tis, 
therefore, obvious, that if, in theſe Parts, the Trepan is ap- 
ply'd, the orbicular Portion of Bone cut cannot be extracted 
without a conſiderable Dilaceration of the Dura Mater; whence 
an immenſe Pain, Convulſions, and other terrible Symptoms, 
may be produc'd. For this Reaſon, by the common Conſent 
of all Authors, theſe Parts are avoided, and the Trepan is 
rather to be applied on either Side of the Suture, than directly 
on it. Hildanus, in Obſerv. Chir. Cent. 2. 3 8. gives 
us an Account of a Man who reteiv'd a ſevere Wound with an 
is united with the Coronal 
Suture. After very terrible Symptoms, and the Extraction of 
ſeveral Splinters of Bone, the Patient, indeed, recover'd ; but 
Hildanus could not, with all his Art, prevent a fiſtulous Ulcer 
remaining in the Part. For this Reaſon he ranks the Difficulty 
of Cure among the Arguments uſed againft applying the Trepan 
immediately upon the Sutures: But the cel rated Phyſician 
Johannes Fredericus Werdenburgius, in an Epiſtle to Hildanus 
on this'SubjeQ, to be met with in the laſt quoted Part of that 
Author, s that he ſaw this Operation perform'd imme- 
dintely on the Sutures, when he reſided in leh, for the ſake of 
* in — ey iq Por obvious, from what has 
now ſaid, that it is us to apply the Tr 
on the Sutures themſelves. nn W 


| Ys 
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| Secondly, Some remarkable Muſcles lying upon the Part. 
'Tis ſufficiently known, that about the Occiput ſtrong 
Muſcles are inſerted in the Cranium, and NOS TEK 
on both Sides, poſſeſſed by the 'T Muſcles ; for which 
Reaſon theſe Parts ought, if to. be avoided. | Hier 
crates, in the nineteenth Section of his Treatiſe on Wound of 
the Head, informs us, That the Head may be fafely cut in 
« any Part, except in the Temples, and that Space which lies 
«© above them, near the Vein which paſſes thro the Temples ; 
<< and that theſe Parts ought not to be cut, 1 chat 
< means, the Patient is ſeized with Convulſions. And, in a 
4. age of his Caacæ Prenctiones, already quoted, he tells 
tan, That they who are cut in either of the Temples, be- 
„ come convuls d on the Side te to that on which the 
4 Inciſion was made. From which we may conclud 
it is always. dangerous to wound theſe Muſcles, tho“ 
does not always enſue z for many Caſes , that theſe 
Muſcles have been cut, and the Trepan a 
the Cranium which lies under them, and t ding 
this, the Patients have recover'd. We ſhall give a few I 
of this kind from am the great Number that ht be 
brought Scultetus, in his Armamentar. Chirurg. Obſerv. 3. 
ives us an Account of a Man who receiv'd a Wound in his 
ft Temple with a Hanger, which made a Fiſſure in his 
Cretan Hogs anal” 09099 Ge 2hop:.9 Þ ad 
Wound, apparently ſo dangerous, was ſoon cur'd, and the Pa- 
; the Obſervations communicated 


„ notwichſtan 


to him by Sa 5 
practis d for fifty Vears, ou us the following Caſe, in the 
nineteenth Obſervation : 

with 'a Stone on her Left Temple. When the Trepan was 
thought neceſſary, that ſkilful Surgeon, being call'd to the Con- 
ſultation, did not heſitate to make a crucial Inciſion in the 
Temporal Muſcle, and apply the Trepan to the denudated Cra- 
nium ; and he affirms, that no violent Sym enſu d. He 
elſewhere gives us another Caſe of a like Nature; which was 
1 * by gl 2 A Boy - twelveYears 
of Age, rom a hi ree, had his "Temporal Bone 
2 . dr J. de g n was forc'd to remove a Por- 
tion of the Temporal Muſcle, in order to diſcover the latent 
Diſorder, and apply the Trepan. The Cure, however, ſucceded 


happily in every reſpect, except that the lower Jaw remain d a 


little diſtorted towards the oppoſite Side. Where Neceſlity, 
therefore, demands it, it is more adviſeable to apply 

Trepan to theſe Parts, than cruelly to abandon the Patient to 
inevitable Death. | | 


Thirdh, The Cavities of the Os Frontis lying under It. 
It is ſufficiently known, from anatomical Obſervations, that 


8 of the Os Fyontis, divided from each other, conſti- 
te What we call the Frontal Sinuſes, which are, ſor the moſt 
fog 


pretty large; but of different Sizes in different Men, 
d out above the Orbits of the Eyes, almoſt to the 
Middle of the Eye-brows, and ſometifnes divided into lefler 
Cavities by bony elle. Theſe Sinuſes in two pretty 
large Apertures, at each Side of the Septum Narium, and thus 
increaſe the internal Cavity of the Noſtrils. Theſe Sinuſes are 
every-where cover'd with the ſame Membrane which lines the 
internal Surface of the Noſtrils. If, therefore, the Trepan 
was apply'd here, upon perforating the. external Table, this 
Membrane, which covers its internal Su 
occur; and there would be a Neceſſiry for removing it, as well 
as that Part of the ſame Membrane, which, in like manner, 
covers the internal Table, before the internal Table could be 
perforated. Tis therefore obvious, that this muſt be bighly diff- 
cult, if not altogether impoſſible; ſince the Membrane, lining the 
Cavity of the Noſtrils, is ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, that, by the ſlight- 
eſt Agitation of a Feather in the Noſtrils, Sneezing is excited, 
and the whole Body convulſed. We muſt, at the ſame time, 
obſerve, that thoſe Wounds, which penetrate to the Frontal 
Sinuſes, can Icarcely ever. be brought to a Cicatrix. Celſus, in 
the fourth Chapter of his eighth Book, made this Obſeryation ; 
and expreſly tells us t, after the Application of the 
*« Trepan, a Cicatrix may be induced on all Parts of the 
Head, except that Part of the Forehead which lies a little 
86 above the intermediate Space between the Eye-brows ; for 
here it is ſcarce poſſible, but, during the Whole of the Pa- 
<< tient's 'Life, an Exulceration muſt remain, which muſt be 
*<© cover'd with a Cloth, on which ſome proper Medicine is to 
be laid,” The Obſervations of later Authors have ſince 
N N to ag . Theſe Parts, then, the 
uation of which is to earn' Anatomy, are carefull 
to be avoided in the Application of th — 0 : 


3 The Neighbourhood of ſome conſiderable Ar- 


| Upon accurately ing a prepar'd 0 Cranium, in its 
eg. l. deep Tracesy which- correſpond to the Ramifica 


y'd to that Part of 


rface, would forthwith 


nium, it evi 


th t Taſk exactly to 1 
mine theſe Parts ; becauſe, in different Men, TREES | 
theſe large Ramificat 21 


| + x 

during the hon, to be 1 | 
— INN hou ren, which not 

oy embroils and diſturbs the Operation is: often ſtopt 


Fifthly, The low Situation of the Part injur'd, d. 
For if the diſcharg'd Humours are lodg'd near che Baſis of 
the Cranium, there is ſcarce any Hope, that they can be eva- 
cuated by the Tn, ſince it muſt of courſe be apply'd much 
higher. Tis, indeed, true, that, ſince the Cranium is alwa 
exactly full, the extravaſated jours may, by the Preſſure 
D forced up 
to the Perforation made, thus evacuated; gt the 
ſame time, tis obvious, that this Effect muſt be with confider- 
able 71 brought about. Ti{pius, in the third Chapter of 
the firſt Book of his Ob/erv. Medic. gives us an Account of a 
Man of ſeventy Years of Age, who, being drunk, and falling 
_ pe gr ing receiv'd ſo large a 2 12 his 22 

the Aperture, every thing that in the enter“ 

nal Membrane of the Brain might be extracted. He was, how- 
ever, forthwith ſeia d with a Vertigo, a Vomiting, and a Stu- 
por. Next Day, indeed, he appear d free from a Fever, and 
all other Symptoms; but, on the fourth Day, he y 
died ectic, after having expectorated a purulent Matter. 
Upon ying open his Cranium, à large Quantity of Humour 
3 

urcica, a large Splinter o uneiforme appear 
rated from the reſt of the Bone ; and there was, in this Place, 
a large — of lated Blood. Since, then, thro' ſo 
large a Wound, he arg d Blood, collected near the Baſis 
of the Brain, could not be evacuated, tis obvious, that, in ſuch 
a Caſe, very log Good was to be expected from the Appics- 
tion of the Trepan, Hence Celſus; in the twenty-ſixth 
ter of his fifth Book, juſtly affirms, that“ the Patient, 
« Baſis of whoſe Brain is wounded; cannot be preſery'd.” 


$ixthly, The Inſtability of the Bone, whether on account 
of a F racture, . — or Caries; 


Ur ing the Trepan to the Cranium, the orbicular 
88 * be extracted, without p 
pan to the Bone; If, therefore, that Part of the to which 


eſs d. 
enerea, for Inſtance; has corroded the Bone, or when the 
DNN 
e es, r Wich 2a very | orce 
would forthwith penetrate thro' the whole Thickneſs of the 
Bone. We have already given Inſtances of the Bone of the 
Cranium becoming thus corrupted, after Wounds of the 


b 


Seventhly, A conſiderable Convexity, andy in 
conſequence of that, an every nts — Purt. 

Upon accurately examining the internal Surface of the Cra- 
tly appears, that it is not ſmooth and even, but 
that in ſome Parts it protuberates and riſes; whereas in others 
it is more excavated, that it may be the better accommodated 
to the Veſſels and Sinuſes of the contain'd Brain: Hence the 
Bone of the Cranium is of a different Thickneſs in different 
Parts. It would, therefore, be moſt proper, whilſt we are de- 
N, on the Part to which the Trepan is to be apply d, to 
take a View of ſeveral Craniums, and obſetve in what Parts 
eee ee that we may, if poſſ- 


Ms” from the Rules of Art, and an anatomical Knowledge 


of the Parts, it is ſufficiently obvious, that, in the Application 

of the Trepan, the ſeven Circumſtances above enumerated ren- 
der the Application of it, * the Places above-mention'd, 
improper, if it can be avoided ; yet the beſt Surgeons have, in 
Caſes of Neceſlity, adviſed to perform, the Operation, tho” it 
ſhould be attended with ſome of theſe Diſadvantages ; ſince, 
ben the Death of the Patient is otherwiſe certain, it is often 
better to try a doubtful Remedy than none at all; for it is ſcarce 
credible, that all theſe Cautions could be obſerved, with __ 
to a Girl of twelve Years of Age, who, falling from an : 
„r twelve different Parts of her 


, 
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mum, in t * of a few Days. The Girl, A . 
- 4 tho“ the whole Os Br , an Part 
the 'emporal Bone, were entirely fractur” 1 fx bom y 


When, for the Reaſons above enumerated, the L can- 
not be apply'd on the wounded Part, the Place, of all others 
the moſt r for its Application, is that which is free from 
theſe Obſtacles, and lies moft contiguous to the Part imme- 
diately afflicted. Some Cautions, however, of confiderable Im- 
rtance, are obſerved, with reſpect to this Particular: 
he Dura Mater; as has been before obſerv'd, [adheres every- 
where to the Cranium, but moſt ſtrongly where the Sutures 
occur: Hence the diſcharg d Blood, lodging between the Cra- 
nium and Dura Mater, may ſeparate the latter from the former; 
but this cannot happen in thoſe Parts where the Sutures occur: 
the Blood, extravaſated between the Cranium and Dura 
ter, will remain confin'd within certain Limits; ſince it 
exnnot'eafily go beyond the Parts where the Sutures occur. 
Thus, for Inſtance, if the wounded Part was in the anterior 
Portion of the Os tis, which, on account of its Vici- 
nity to the Coronal Suture, by which it is join'd to the Os 
Frontis, and the large Artery which is generally ſituated here, 
cannot have the Trepan ſafely apply d to it; then, indeed, the 
Place moſt contiguous to it is to be choſen, but, at the fame 
time, this Phce muſt be contain'd within the Os wy". noe of 
for, if the Trepan was apply d to the Os Frontis, on t 
ide of the Coronal Suture, the Blood lying below the Os 
matis, on the Dura Mater, could not be evactated ; becauſo 
the Bur Mater, adhering ſtrongly to the Coronal Suture, will 
prevent its being diſcharg'd that Way. With this Limitation 
we are, therefore, to underſtand the general Rule, which orders 
us do chuſe the moſt contiguous Part, when the Trepan cannot 
be apply'd to the Part affected itſelf ; for the Blood, extrava- 
ſated between the Cranium and Dura Mater may thus be 


lodg'd, as it were, in diſtin& Cells, which have no manner of 


Communication 28 Bund = 5 he Bag * 
Kind is under the Oſſa tis, and is, e Sagittal Su- 
tures, divided into two ſuch equal and diſtinct Cells. is alſo 
holds with reſpe& to the Forehead, which, in like manner, 
has a Space thus ſeparated ; for, ſince the Os Frontis is general; 
ly in young Perſons, and often in Adults, divided as far as the 
Root of the Noſe, by a middle Suture, it is obvious, that this 
Space muſt, in like manner, be divided into two, : 
But, when the extravaſated Blood is lodg'd between the 
Dura and Pia Mater, we muſt remember, that the whole inter- 
nal Cavity of the Cranium is divided into two ; for what 
is commonly call'd the Falciform Proceſs of the Dura Mater, 
reaches from the Creſt of the Os Ethmoides, all along the Sa- 
ittal Suture, as far as the tranſverſe Proceſs of the Dura 
ater, which covers the Cerebellum, and defends it from the 
Preſſure of the incumbent Brain, and,' being ſunk deep be- 
tween the two Hemiſpheres of the Brain, divides the internal 
Cavity of the Cranium into two, and hinders the Blood, extra- 
vaſated on the Right Side, from reaching to the Left. For this 
Reaſon we are, in Caſes of this Nature, to have a due Regard 
to the now mention'd Circumſtance. 


If the threatening Syniptoms of a compreſs'd Brain, 
above related, are very urgent, tho? the preciſe Place, where 
the Compreſſure teſides, cannot be y determin'd, a 
8 muſt be apply d to one — 3 

ranium, if in order to remove reſſure, 
depurate dhe Part ahl | | 
It ſometimes happens, that all the inform us, that 

the Blood, extravaſated under the Cranjum, compreſſes the 
Brain; and yet, at the ſume time, there are not certain Indi- 


cations, * which it can be determin'd in what Part of the Cra- 


nium it is Jodg'd. In this Caſe the Patient muſt either be 
abandon'd to certain Death, or the Trepan muſt be apply d to 
the Cranium, whilſt the Event is entirely uncertain ; for the 
extravaſated Blood may be lodg'd about the Baſis of the Cra- 
nium, or in the Ventricles of the Brain; in a Word, it may 
be accumulated in a quite different Part from that to which the 
Trepan ſhall be apply'd. - In this Caſe, after having dul ap” 
pris'd the Patient's Friends of the ambiguous Event o 

Operation, it ſeems more adviſeable to try a doubtful Remedy 
than none at all; eſpecially fince, from numberlc6 Inflances, 


tis plain, that the tion of the Trepan, when ſkilful 
d, is not fo us as it is commonly thought; 
nce the Patients, who in need of it, are gen entire- 
ty depriv'd of Senſation. ' Thus Djomir, in bis Operat. de Chi- 


#urgie, informs us, that he himſelf; after having 'd the 
Trepun in a young Gentleman of Diſtinctian, Kee tnl the 
Blood difcharg'd under the Cranium z and that the Patient 


' 'Trepan to be 
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PF till he 


may ap- 
very pain- 
| 2 8 we know n 
of che Part affected, the Trepan is gener ly'd 
o the Os Bregmatis ; becauſe it conſlitutes the e Fo 
the and berauſe conſiderably large Veſſels lie wider 
means no Diſorder is difcover'd, the Operation 
e attempted afreſh in the Os Bregmatis of the oppoſite 
We do not find, that Hipporrates repeated the Opera- 
the * in one and the ſame Patient: But, ſo far as 
can learn from his Book on Wounds of the Head, he did 
the in order to a Diſcharge to the 
Humours extrayaſated under the ium, but ony, Sith A 
View to remove the affected Part of the Craniim ſelf. In 
the fourth Section, indeed, of the above-mention'd Book, he 
odferves, that the diſorder'd Bone of the Cranium may collect 
Pas, which may fall down on the Bram; but he makes no 
Mention of an Extravaſation of Humours, in conſequence of a 
Rupture of the Veſſels, under the found Cranium: Hence he 
did not, in all Probability, apply the Trepan, except when it 
was evident, that the Cranium was diſorder'd, and when the 
Part affected was known. Accordingly, when the Bo 
broken in another Part of the Head 4 
Wound was inflifted, he, in the tenth Section of the fame 
Work, aſſerts, that the Diforder was incurable by any Reme- 
dies. Caſes bowever, ſeems to have bern acquainted with 
fuch an Exttavaſation of Humours4 for, in the fourth Chapter 
of his eighth Book, he has theſe Words:?“ Sometimes, tho? 
4c rarely, it happens, that the Bone remains ſound and entire, 
«© whilſt, in conſt | 
„ the Membrane of the Brain, diſcharges ſome Blood inter- 
« nally, which; ſtagnating there, excites violent Pains, and, 
„in ſome, produces Blindneſs. But, generally, there is alſo a 
« Pain in the oppoſite Part, where, an Inciſion being made, 
5 the Bone appears pale, and is therefore alſo to have the Tre- 
* pan apply*d to it. In the ſame Chapter he alſo orders the 
apply'd in various Parts, if the Fiſſure is long. 
In later chirurgical Authors various Inſtances occur, by 
which tis prov'd, that the Trepan may, with Succeſs, be ap- 
ply'd to ſeveral Parts of the Cranium. Thus Dionis, in his 
at. de Chirurg. gives us an Account of a Man, who, 
a Fall from a Horſe, receiv'd a Wound in the Os Bregmatis. 
Upon applying the Trepan, a 'large Quantity of Blood was 
evacuated, butgwithout any Alleviation of the Symptoms. 
Three Days after, a Tumor 'd on his Occiput: When 
this Tumor was laid open, the Trepan was a ſecond time ap- 
ply'd to the Os Occipitis : A large Quantity of Blood was diſ- 
charg'd from the Perforation; and, whilſt this Blood was flow- 
ing out, the Patient began to return to himfelf, and was at laft 
perfectly cur d. This Caſe exce confirms what we ad- 
vane'd in the preceding P ich was, that the Blood, 
extravaſated between the Dura Mater and the Cranium,. wa 
d in ſeparate Cells, which have no Communication with 
ach other. The ſame Author, in the above quoted Work, 
gives us an Inſtance of a Girl, who had the Trepan ſucceſsful 
apply'd to both Bones of the B Scaltetus, in Armamen- 
tar. Chirurg. Ol ſerv. 7. informs us, that he was forced to 
ply the Tr ſeven times in one Day, about the Cireum(s- 
rence of a Deproſſure of the Cranium, receiv'> by a certain 
Captain; who, in the Space of two Months, was, neverthe- 
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leſs, ſo effeftually cur'd, that he was able to perform the ſeve- 


ral Functions of his Office with Approbation and Applauſe. 
= of Ae 1 Caſe qr related, a Girl of twelve 

ears o repan apply d to twelve different Parts 
of her Cranium, and yet was at laſt happily cur'd. Solingen, 
the moſt eglebrated 2 of the Age in which he lived, in 
his Adanuale Operation der Chirurgie, gives us a ſtill more me- 
morable Caſe. Philip of mans deſcended from the illuſtri- 
ous Houſe of Orange, by a Fall from a Horſe, had his Head ſo 
violently daſh'd againſt the Stump of a Tree, that his Cranium 
was fractur'd in various Parts : For this Reaſon the Trepan was 
twenty-ſeven times apply*d to different Parts of his Cranium, 
- 2 Surgeon of Nimmegen, and yet the Patient recover'd. 
This Account Solingen faw confirm'd under the Hand of the 
illuftrious Patient, after his Recovery. And the fame Author 


adds, that Philip was, after this Accident, fo robuſt, that, at 


a Drinking i -match, he kill'd three of his Companions. 
Hence tis obvious, that the ation of the Trepan, tho? 
r ted, is — — my provided it is per- 

; . 

* — hes of doing which we now 
When the Place for the Operation is fixed and the 
Hair ſhav'd off, the Integuments muſt be — — 
ſcgarated from the Cranium, the Lips of the Wound muſt be 
lifted up, the Bone dry'd, and cover'd with Lint, the Blood 
Ropt, the Pain mitigated, Inflammation prevented; and 
then, if the Symptoms are not very preſling, the Part muſt be 
| properly 
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ce of a Blow, ſome Vein, ruptur'd ia 
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ptoperly bound up, and the Operation be defer'd til the 
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After the Place for the Application of the Trepan is 

upon, the Cranium muſt! be lid entirely bare of it 

ments, leſt the Teeth of the T ſhould lacerate 

Parts left. We muſt be particularly careful, chat 

Pericranium be left, fince a Laceration of it with t 

or Trepan excites violent Fevers Inflammationa, 
is to be 
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and 
already been obſerved from Gel/is. Hence, when, | 
ſhav* — . my oo —— in the Int 
the very Bone, as we f on 
ion. The four Angles of the Inciſion thus made 
rais'd, and the Pericrani ſeparated from the 
the Fingers, or a Rugine: With ſoft P za 
the Blood is ta be wiped from the Surface of 
Bone. Then: a Pledget of the like kind, with u little 
powdered- Maſtichy ſprinkled upon it, is to be applied 
denudated Cranium. Lint is alſo to be er che cleva 
Int exits, that may recede the farther from 
dated Bone: The Hemorrhage is, in this Caſe generally 
ſlight, and ſoon ſtops ; but if any conſiderably arterial 
Ramification. ſhould to be cut, the Hzmorr —— 
be ſtopt by the Application of warm Alcohol, or the n of 
Blood may be ſtay d by the Application of a proper compreſſive 
Bandage for ſome Hours; or, where the Symptoths are very 
t, the cut Artery may — — — ty d, 
teguments 
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a Thread thro? that Part of - the where 
ies; for tis A obvious, that the T cannot be ap- 
1 æmorrhage continues, i 
Blood would immediately hinder the Operator from examin- 
5 how far the — — — on. 
Pain attending the — ma ated; by 
anointi the Parts wich nguentum — which 4 
ſoft, arid at the ſame time of an anodyne Nature ; but 
rally Patients, in this State, are dull, and inſenſihle of Pain. If 
an tion is dreaded, and eſpecially if the Trepan is not 
to be immediately apphy d, but the Operation deſer d till the 
following Day, tis proper to foment the Parts with Water and 
Vi b Thus Hippocrates, in a Paſſage before quoted, when 
the laid bare, after —_— the Incifion in 
the In fill'd with Lint, in 
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ranium was to 
ents, order'd the Wound to be 


order to e it with as little Trouble as ble ; but, at the 
ſame time, during the Uſe of this Lint, he advis'd the Appli- 


cation of a-Cataplaſm of fine Flour, boil'd in Vinegat to a 
proper Conſiſtenoe, in order to prevent too great an Inflam- 
mation. ' n — 
We how come to inquire whether, when the Cranium is laid 
bare, the Operation ought to be deferred for a few Hours, or 
till next Day; or whether it ought to be performed immediately. 
Ic ſeems „then, always to perform this Operation as ſoon 
as poſſible, it is rarely us'd except in urgent Caſes. Three 
Cauſes are generally aſſigned by ſome Surgeons, why they would 
have the Operation deferred: The firſt is, becauſe the Saving 
off the Hairs, the Incifion of the Integuments, and theit Sepa- 
ration from the Cranium, require a conſiderable Time, Hence, 
they think, the Patient's Friends take it ill, that he ſhould be 
ſubjected to longer Torments. The ſecond is, the Dread of an 
Hæmorrhage after an Inciſion of the Integumerits : And, laſtly, 
they would have the Operation deferred, becauſe the cut Inte- 
| being ſpontaneouſly retracted, will render the Wound 
* 1 by that means, afford an eafier Acceſs to the Tre- 
pan, 


pr of all Senfation, or, at leaſt, are pretty inſe 


Accels to the Trepan; it will 
molt proper, to proceed to the 
Denudation of the Cranium. - 
Nor does the Authority of 
Doctrine: He, indeed, after the Inciſion of the Integuments, 
with a View to inveſtigate the Wound of the Bone, ordered a 
farther Examination to be defer'd till next Day ; but, as we 
obſerx ' d juſt before, Hippocrates ſeems not to have performetl 
== 9 = Tr — order to 3 a Diſcharge 
e extravaſat umours, but with a View to remove 
2 diſordered —5 0 the Cranium i which Cafe the 
may certainly be delay'd longer without fo much 
but when the ruptur'd 2 to pour out their 
tents, unleſs a free Diſcharge. is given to them, it is to be 
dreaded leſt the Brain ſhould be ſo compreſs'd, that the injut d 
Functions cannot again be reſtor d, tho, by an Application of 
the 1 the extravaſated Humours ſhould be evacuated. 
Hippocrates, however, in his Book on Wounds of the Head, 
after enumerating the $i which indicate that a Patient 
wounded in the will die, uſes theſe Words: If you are 
# ſure, that the Patient labours under a Fever, or any other 
urgent Symptom, the Operation is by no meats to be de- 
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rates run counter to this 
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Opera- pyram 
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N but tbe Bone is either to be cut with a Saw, or 
„% with à Rugine to the very Membrane:”” Hit 
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ients us'd ing not only for external Perouſ- 

of the Cranium, but Ale the 8 and obſtinate 
the Head; which were incurable by inward Medi- 
Uſe of Mues upon the Coronal Sutures, by which 
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way 
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— give « more immediate Vent to the pec- 
rn | 


cant Humours ; the modern 
form this Operation for internal Di 
ſeldom neglect it in external 


x; 
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determin'd to uſe the Trepan, you ate to ſet 
about 


leaſt Portion of 

Mater, which fo ing that 

—— ae Gaga blame, to fa ſe — 
ale y to | y no worte, Who, on 

almoſt every Occaſion, Head receives an tialent er- 


having re- 
cuurſe immediately to the Trepan. For I am whol IT 
Opinion of Celſus, and moſt Modetus, who adviſe {ry drier 
manner of Medicines, both internal and, external, as Phlebo- 
tomy, Purging, Clyſters, internal Reſolvents, and digeſtive 


opics, | you proceed, by a too pitate 
Perforation of the Cranium, to ae "og Mon eceſſity, 
the Life of the Patient. (43 TY | - 
In the mean time we are to be no ici on the 
2 — — | Ee the Pa- 
tient ; as as-it njury which the 
Head has receiv'd is of ſo coteretla a Nature, tno Medi- 


ines, which Phyſicians, with their utmoſt Care and Skill, can 
preſgribe, are of the leaſt Efficdey, but that the Diſorder is 
rather increaſed, we muſt with all Speed betake ourſelves to the 
Trepan, in order to elevate ot extract the Parts of the 
Cranium, and to open a Way for the ſpeedy Di 
extravaſated Humour ; for here, if in any Caſe, 
ous, - WAED 
hen the Wound of the Head is bound up, the 
of Inftruments, and ether Things neceſſary for the 
s to. be provided, which the firſt and princi 
repan or Terebra, with its Crown (Tl. 30. Fig. 3. 
the Antients vs'd » Trojan made in tht Shape of 
to the Figures 


deno- 
which render the Application of it leſs _ 
Tes uk at . , the e or one mach ike 
epreie 36. * 


FT Aa 
.much like the Inftrument Coopers or Cabinet-ma 


. ps rage 7 — — the Antients, 
pecially i of it be not cylindrical, of of uniform 
— Hed as formetly, but d dawnwards in the 
Shape of an inverted Cone, as repreſented { Tab. 36. Fig, 3. As 
by which it is the more caſily prevented, after penetrating 
Cramium, from deſcending into the Brain. Some call this kind 
of Inſtrument the Trepan of Hildanus ; but Celſus, to ſay no- 
thing of others more antient than Hildanus, was long 
acquainted with the Uſe of it, and has defcrib'd it. The 
Crown of this Inftrument, mark'd A. is join'd to the lower 
Part of the Handle at B. by a Screw, that it may be taken off 
at Pleaſure, and another Crown, as the n is ſuppoſed to 
be provided with Crowns of different Sizes, fitted on in its 
Place. Some of our modern Surgeons have contriv'd the 
Juncture of the Crown and Handle after a different manner, 
which they fancy to be more commodions ; but what has'been 
deſcrib'd is found; by common Experi convenient enough 
for all Purpoſes. hen the Cron is furniſh'd with a ſharp or 
idal Spike, which fticks out in the Middle, the Inftrumenc 
Lr 
ey 


E.); but if this Spike ( Fig, 
be taken out by the ( Fig. J ited for this Papa, l 
ia term'd a Female Trepan. He er. 
Mr. 8 recommends the Hand Trepan, or Prephine, 
which Heiter condemns as incommodious, and prefers the 
cylindrical to the conical: Crown, As Fam not of deter- 


* the right, I muſt do Mr. Sharp the Juſtice 

The Cramm or Saw of the Trepan pan, is repreſented by 8 
row or dan, 28 ted b 

— —— differing from thoſein Uſe, which _— 

ud. ſome in a very great degroe. AE ans 

; Cel 
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ceiv'd great Advan to ariſe from this Form: Firſt, as 2 
Cirrunnlinnce of Cones Importance, they bave imagin d 
there would be Danger of injuring the Brain, by ſawing too 
ſuddenly thro' the Cranium, if the Enlargement of the Saw 
did not increaſe the COR in Pn as they — * 
towards it, and make orking o nſtrument 
ſlow. rn alſo been beliey'd, that, unlefs the Saw was ſmaller 
near the wow than towards its Baſis, it would be impoſſible to 
incline it on any Part where it had not made fo deep an Im 

ſion as in another, in conſequence of which ont Side of the 
Circle would be ſaw'd thro', and the Membranes or Brain in- 
jur'd 5 while, on the other, perhaps the Saw would not have 
penetrated thro” the firſt Table of the Cranium. The laſt 
remarkable Argument in favour of the conic Saw is, that 
more readily admits, and afterwards retains, the ſaw'd Piece 
Bone in its Cavity. But I think all the Advantages attributed 
to this Figure are — 2 and the great Labour of 2 
ſo ſlow ly and difficultly is not only very inconvenient to 
Operator, but by no means ſerviceable to the Operation; for, 
notwithſtanding the Saw be cylindrical, and works without any 
other Impediment than what lies before the Teeth, yet, even 


ith this Advantage, the Operation goes on ſo that, 
Com hs. Tapeciencs dhe, 1 de Bor find the teak 


from the Experience I have had, lays be, ( 

Danger of ſuddenly paſſing thro' the Brain, as is apprehended, 
if we proceed with the Caution of not leaning too hard on the 
Inſtrument when tHe Bons is almoſt faw'd thro' : Indeed with 


reſpect to the Impracticableneſs of inclining it on any particular 
Part of the Circle when ſaw'd uneven, which is commonly 
alleg'd, whoever will try the Experiment will in a Moment 
diſcover the Falſeneſs of the Aſſertion. Beſides, the v In- 
ſtance ſtated overthrows this Reaſoning ; for, if the Circle has 
been already made deeper in one Part than another, it muſt 
imply, that we have lean'd with more Force on one Part than 
— 2 and, conſequently, may at Pleaſure do the ſame thi 
again. As to the laſt ſuppos'd e, of its receiving 
retaining the ſaw'd Piece of Bone 4 its Cavity, the Benefit 
would be fo frivolous, if it had tru Preference of the 
: lindrical one in that reſpect, that it would not be worth men- 
tioning: But, in fact, the cylindrical Saw receives the Piece of 
Bone very readily, and will be mbre likely to hold it in its Ca- 
vity than the other, becauſe there will be more Contact between 
the Edges of the Bone and the Inſide of the Saw. Sharp. 

In the next Place, the Surgeon ought to be 2 with an 
Inciſion-knife, armed with a blunt or flat Head, (Tab. 36. 
Fig. 6.) which ſome call the Lenticular ; and alſo with an 
ſtrument proper for- depreſſing the Dura Mater, and arm'd 
like the other (Fig. 7.). He muſt alſo have in Readineſs a 

; rating Inſtrument, (Fig. 8.) to begin the tion, 
which is uſually faſten'd to a 


erebra, (Tab. 28. Fig. 7. Let. br another like it; a Lancet; 
Elevator (Tab. 28. Fig. 7. Let, C. Fig. 8. and 14.) ; aTooth- 
pick made of a Quill ; a Probe with a very ſharp Point ; ſome 
Doss of Lint, and a Veſſel with highly rectify d Spirit of 
Wine; all which muſt be plac'd in a large Diſh or Plate, in 
their proper Order, that they may be ready to the Surgeon's 
Hand, when performing his Operation. he Apparatus of 
 Dreflings and Bandage, to be apply d after the tion, con- 

ſits, firſt, of a Doſſil of Lint, of an orbicular Figure, and of 
the Breadth of à Piece of Money of an ordi Size; to 
which, in the Middle, is faſten'd a , a Span long, repre- 
ſented (Tab! 36. Fig. 11.). Next muſt be provided a Ball of 
Lint, adapted to the Size of the Doſſil before-mentioned, and 
* like manner with a Thread (Tab. 36. Fig. 12.). 

e muſt be alſo in Readineſs ſome orbi Pledgets of 
Lint, of various Sizes, for filli the Wound made in the 
Cranium (Tab. 36. Fig. 2 ); beſides, ſome Honey of Roſes, 
123 ns _ or 1 = or 4 5 — 

int, a ſquare Compreſs, and, in e, 2 ar 

Napkin, ar Piece of Linen, to make the Band 2 the 
Head; all which Particulars are up be orderly.diſpos'd in a pecu- 
liar Diſh, that they may be ready at hand when wanted. 

All things being thus rightly diſpos d, we proceed next to 
the Operation ; to perform which with the ter Readineſs 
and Exactneſs, the Patient muſt, firſt of all, be diſpos'd in a 
convenient Room, with the Air well temper'd, in a proper 
Poſture, upon a Chair, or, if he be weak, upon a Couch, in 
ſuch a manner that the S and his Aſſiſtants may have 
free Acceſs to him. This done, the D remov'd, and 
the Cranium cleanſed from the Blood, the Patient is to have 
his Head diſpos'd as conveniently as may be, ſupported by 
—_ — __ by 7 1 The ans 
takes the | re 36. Fig. 8.) an tin 
it to the andle, FB. 7m kalte of Nd (A. 
he turns round the Handle at b. z and having thus made a 
ſmall Entrance into the Cranium, he then applies the. Trepan, 
with its Male Crown (Fig. 3. A.). Upon the Top of the 
Trepan (C. C. Fig. 3.) the Surgeon fixes his Left Hand, 
upon which he places his Chin or Forehead. It has been gene- 
rally the Cuſtom hitherto to place the Forchead upon the Left 


Crown once more, turns it two or three times about, but ver 


leſt the ſerrated Inſtrument ſhould happen to lacerate the Dura 


near the Letter B. (Fig. 
. ) 3 alſo a Hair-bruſh, ( Fig. .] or ſomething like it; a ſmaller 


1 
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Hand; but it ſeems to be a better Practice to apply the Chin, as 
Meſſ. Petit and Garengeot direct, becauſe, in ſuch a Situation, 
the n has a better View of the Place he is to perforate, 
while, with his Right Hand, he fluwly and cautiouſly turns 
round the Handle (D. Fig. 3.) till be perceives, that the ſer- 

botke in 


rated Crown, with the its Centre, have made a 
ſuffitient circular 1 upon the Cranium ; after which 
he takes out the Spike, by the Help of the Key, ( Fig. 5+) 

continues to work with his 


and, putti on the Crown in, 
— Hand, ing it with al the CircumſpeQion imaginable, 
taking care, all the while, by Help of his Bruſh and 
Pony ve to clear the Cranium and Crown of the Trepan 
from the Sa w- duſt, till he perceives it to become bloody, which 
is a Sign, that the Inſtrument has penetrated to the Diploe, or 
the middle and medullary Part of the Cranium. But it is to be 
obſerv'd, that he will not always meet with'this Signification, 
becauſe, in ſome Parts of the Cranium, this medullary Sub- 
ſtance is not to be found. However, as ſoon as the Saw-duſt 
comes off bloody, the Inſtrument is take off; and, the Blood 
being firſt deterg d with a Sponge dipt in Spirit of Wine, the 
eon enters the ſmall. Terebra ( Tab. 28. Fig. 7. B.) into 
the little Hole or Aperture firſt made in the Middle, and, after 
a few Turns, takes it out again; and then putting on the 


i 
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gently, The Saw-duſt is again cleans'd, and the Surgeon, wit 
a flender Probe or Toothpick, carefully ſearches ther the 
Craniunr be ſufficiently perforated, which cannot be better 
known than by heedfully attending to the Colour of the circular 
Groove or Trench; for when the Bottom of it, which before 
was white, appears of a bluiſh or 89 Colour, it is a Sign, that 
the Dura Mater appears thro' the Cranium, which, of conſe- 
2 is nearly penetrated. In this nice Juncture, therefore, 

e Trepan muſt be manag'd with the greateſt Circumſpe&ion, 


Mater, ſo cloſely annexed, or growing to the Bone, the Con- 
uence of which might be a violent Inflammation, or ſome 
fatal Symptom. But is the circular Groove a black 
only in ſome Parts, it is a Sign, that-the Cranium has not been 
equally ſaw d, and therefore the Crown muſt be a little inclin'd, 
and preſs'd upon the whitiſh Parts, where it has not cut deep 
enough, and be very gently turn'd about, till the round Piece 
of Bone, which is to be cut out, becomes looſe or moveable. - 
In that Caſe it will not be convenient to cut quite thro* the 
Cranium with the Teeth of the Crown, for fear of woundi 
the Dura Mater, but rather to ſcrew in the Terebra (Tab. 28. 
Fig. 7. B.) again into the Aperture wherein the Pin had been 
2 » and with the ſame cautiouſly move the Bone this 
and that way ; or with the Help of the Elevator it may be taken 
Ou ; = 


t. : 
Having thus extracted the round Piece of Cranium, the Blood 
effus d underneath uſually follows it; which being deterg'd, 
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the 8 n's next Buſineſs is carefully to examine whether there 
be any looſe Fragments of Bones to be extracted, or depreſs'd 


Parts to be rais'd : If ſo, he muſt ſet about it immediately; it 
not, he muſt apply himſelf to the Smoothing the Roughneſs of 
the inner Margin of the Aperture with the Lenticular, (Tab. 
36. Fig. 6.) to ſecure the Dura Mater from being prick'd or 
injur'd by any of the Points. This done, the Blood, if 
there be any within, will the more readily diſcharge itſelf ; but, 
to promote its Exit, it will be very convenient gently to move 
the Patient's Head from Side to Side, and with the before-men- 
tion'd Lenticular, or the Depreſſor, (Fig. 7.) in a very tender 
and cautious Manner, to deprefs the Dura Mater. ile the 
Cu is thus employ'd in freeing the Brain-from the Wei 
of the incumbent Blood, or the Prefſure of the Bone, the 
tient often recovers his Senſes, either ſuddenly or by degrees, 
like one rouſed from a deep Sleep. When the Patient is thus 
come to himſelf, and yet the Blood is, in ſome meaſure, re- 
tain'd, ſome adviſe the Application of a Sternutatory now-and- 
then to the Noſtrils; for, ſay they, not only holding the 
Breath, but eſpecially Sneezing, expels the extravaſated Blood, 
when not free to diſcharge itſelf, with a kind of Violence; but 
this is a very dubious Remedy. | 
If, after the Operation, the Dura Mater appears black, or 
elevated as tho? it were ready to break thro* the Aperture of the 
Cranium, it is a Sign, that Blood or Pus are retain'd underneath 
it. In this Caſe, the only Remedy, tho' it be a doubtful one, 
is to perforate the Dura Mater, and the Pia Mater too, if the 
peccant Matter lies ſo deep, with a Lancet or Inciſion- knife; 
carefully avoiding the larger Veins, ſince the Blood or Matter 
can no way elſe be diſcharg'd, and their Retention muſt be very 
fatal to the Patient. Some condemn all Perforation of the 
Dura and Pia Mater as abſolutely deſtructive; but, beſides m 
own Experience, we are aſſured, by the Authorities of Pars, 
Glandorp, Coiter, Fallopius,« Marchetti, Rouhault, Blaxcard, 
and other Writers of good Credit, that theſe Membranes have 
been frequently perforated without Danger of Death, eſpeciall 
if you avoid cutting any of the larger Veins or Arteries. If 
any Fragments of Bones, which — upon the Brain, happen 
to appear, they muſt be very carefully extracted either with the 
A Fingers, 
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ingen or the Forceps; ot, iI they are only depteli d, they muſt be 
= with the Fingers or the atory and reſtor'd to their for- 
mer natural Situation. If a Splinter be lodged between the Dura 


Mate? and the Cranium, ſo that you cannot convenient] extract 
it by the firſt Aperture, a ſecond or third Perforation — * made 


8 „till have removed ev that may he 
with the Trepan, till you have ery — — off 


injurious to the Brain. Sometimes it will be n 
che Parts of the Bones between the Perforations if they are hard 
and ftrong, with a | Saw, (Tab. 28. Fig. g.) or a very 


Forceps, or wi | . 
ſame Plate (Fig. 10. and 11.) 3 or, if theſe intermediate Parts 


are but thin and weak, they may be cut off and removed by the 


Lenticular, (Tab. 36. Fig. 6.) in order to the — Fer 


the offenſive Splinters or ts. When there is a 
Fifſure in the Cranium it will be proper to trepan at each Ex- 
tremity; but when the Fiſſurẽ runs in ſeveral Directions, you 
muſt t upon each, becauſe every one of them has uſually 
ſome extravaſated Blood or Pus lodged under it. 0% 

Having deſcribed the Method of perforating the Cranium by 
the Trepan, and of diſcharging the Blood, Matter, and bony 
Fragments, we now proceed to the Dreſſings and Ban 
which are perform'd in the following manner: Firſt of all a 
round Pledget of dry Lint (Tab. 36. Fig. 11.) is to be laid 
next the Dura Mater, with a Thread faſten'd to it, and hang- 
ing out of the Aperture; it muſt be dry, that it may the more 
conveniently be placed under. the Cranium. On this Pledget 
muſt be poured Honey of Roſes, diluted with a little Spirit of 
Wine. Many adviſe an n of. Spirits or Eſſences of 
Maſtich, Amber, and the like, which, in my Opinion, are 
too acrimonious, becauſe they often put the Patient to great 
Pain. Upon this Pledget then you apply a Ball of Lint, furniſh'd 
alſo with a String, (Tig. 12.) and upon that lay round Doffils 
of Lint, (Fig. 13.) till the Cavity be filled. In the next Place, 
the Cranium, and external Wound, muſt be drefſed with Lint 

' ſpread with ſome mild digeſtive Ointment, or Honey of Roſes ; 


upon which add a ſquare Compreſs, dipt in warm Spirit of , 


ine, or Lime-water, and camphorated Spirit of Wine ; but 
uſe no Plaiſters, as being unneceſſary on this Occaſion ; and 
the Whole muſt be ſecured with the Head-bandage. 

In the ſubſequent Dreſſings, which muſt be — — once or 
twice every Day, you muſt ſtrictly avoid fat oily Applica- 
tions, which 3 t "ed * and pa war gh 4 
of ſuch you muſt uſe ic Topics, particularly 
Roſes; —- a little Spirit of Wine, or Efſence of Maftich, 
which are excellent Remedies. "The Wound being thus d 
dreſſed and attended, there will be a ſpontaneous Exfoliation 
a thin Lamina from the Margin of the bony Aperture, uſually 
within forty or fifty Days, which ought not to be pulled awa 
by Force. Yotr Exfoliation being obtained, new Fleſh wi 
appear ſhooting up from the clean Bone and Dura Mater, which 
at length will fill up the whole Cavity. When you find the 
Cavity about half filled, the new Fleſh is to be moderately com- 
preſſed by Lint, and a proper Bandage, to prevent it from be- 
coming too lax and ſpongy ; and when it is grown up even with 
the Surface of the Bone, you muſt endeavour to extend over it, 
and unite the Edges of the external Skin, in order to its Coa- 
lition with, the new-formed Maſs, which, having filled up the 
Cavity, becomes gradually more and more indurated ; but in 
ſuch a manner, as even at laſt to be rather a Carti than a 
Bone ; for upon boiling the Cranium it ſeparates and falls off. 
And this ſcems to be the Reaſon why thoſe who have under- 
gone trepanning are not only ſenſible of a remarkable Weakneſs 
or Pain of. the Head, but are much affected with the various 
Changes of the Weather; which Inconveniencies may, in 
ſome meaſure, be remedy'd by keeping the Place cover'd with 
a Leaden or Silver Plate. 

It ſometimes ha that, after the Operation, a Vein 
opens, and bleeds profuſely ; in which Caſe you muſt ſprinkle 
Powder of Armenian Bole, Sanguis Draconis, Frankincenſe, 
and Colophony, upon the Place, and compreſs it for ſome time 
with Lint. If the Brain or Dura Mater ſhould be ſeized with 
an Inflammation, you muſt endeavour to remedy it by internal 

ring and cooling Medicines, her with Abſtinence and 
ebotomy z or, as Rowhault adviſes, by Scarification of the 
Dura Mater, and the Application of common Malt Spirit im- 
72 with Saffron, and lower d with Elder- flower Water. 
re ſhould happen a Suppuration or Exulceration, the Sur- 
geon's Buſineſs is firſt to wipe off the Sordes with Lint, and 
then to apply to the Part affected Honey of Roſes, mixed 
with Spirit of Wine, or Eſſence of Maſtich or Amber, or Elixir 
Proprietatis, or a Powder prepared of Myrrh, Maſtich, and 
Frankincenſe. When the Patient, after being once 
feels great Uneaſineſs, with a Weight in the 
that ſomething preternatural ſtill infeſts the Place; and that the 
Trepan muſt oo be applied. If any ſpongy or fungous Ex- 
creſcence ſhoot forth from the Wound of the Cranium, it muſt 
be repreſſed by ſome of the following Methods: Firſt by apply- 
ing a Doſſil of Lint dipt in Spirit of Wine or Maſtich at every 
Preſſing, and ſtrongly: depreſſing the ſame upon the growing 
* ; * in the next Place, by Application of the round per- 
OL. . | 


1 would therefore exclude 


* 


. 
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forated Piece of Lead, contrived by Balle, (Tb. 26. Ne. 14 
2 furniſhed with fnſe, (ſee A 15. which deu kr : 


the Aperture. of the Cranium, and well cover'd with 
Pledgets of Lint ;z but you will ſeldom have Occation for 
ſtrument, if the firſt Method be rightly obſerved : Or, 
if the fungous Excreſcence be already prominent above 
perture, it may be cut off either by tying it round with a 
Thread, or by the Sciſſars, as it is practiſed in Tubercles. 
What is left of it may be repreſſed by rubbing it with blue Vi- 


- 2 . . . q 
a Mallet and Chiſel, repreſented in the triol, or ſprinkling on it the Powder of Savin or burnt Alum, 


and afterwards comprefling it with a tighter Bandage, and 


ſtrongly ls of Lint ; by which means not only 
the ſpongy E will be check'd and reduced, but the Wound 
alſo will be the more ſpeedily hedled. Hei/ter. 

As this tion is one of the moſt important in Surgery, I 
ſhall add the Method of performing it, recommended by Sharp. 


The Manner of Trepanning is this: Having fix'd your Pa- 
tient's Head fteady, either on the Bolſter of a Bed, or by place- 
ing him in a low Chair, with the Pin of your Saw mark the 
Centre of the Piece of Bone to be taken out ; then with the 


— ing Trepan make an Orifice\deep enough to receive the 
in, which, being fixed in it, we doe Sew from ſlip- 
ping 3 and thus are to continue ſawing till the Impreſſion 
e will preſerve the Steadineſs without the Pin, when it is to 
be taken away for fear of its wounding the Brain before the Saw 
has entered through the Cranium, which it would do at laſt, 
becauſe of its Projection. In working through the Bone, the 
Teeth of the Saw will begin to clog by the time you arrive at 
the Diploe : Wherefore a muſt be ready to clean it every 
now-and-then ; and with a pointed Probe you muſt clear away 
the Duſt in the Circle of the trepan'd Bone, obſerving if it be 
deeper on one Side than the other, to lean afterwards on that 
Side where the Impreſſion is leaft, that the whole Thick neſs 
may be ſaw'd thro? at the ſame time. To do all ith leſs 
Interruption it will be proper to have two Saws of exactly the 
ſame — » that an Aſſiſtant may be bruſhing one while 
you operate with the other, We are advis'd to ſaw boldly till 
we come to the Diploë, which, it is ſaid, will always diſtinguiſh 
itſelf by the Bloodineſs ; but, however, this is not a certain 
Mark to go by ; for though where there is a Diploe, it will 
manifeſt itſelf by its Bloodineſs, yet ſometimes the Skull is ſo 
very thin as not to admit of any; in which Caſe, if an O 
rator ſhould puſh on his Inftrument in Expectation of meeting 
with this Subſtance, F would unwarily wound the Brain, 
This is not very often the Caſe, but however often enough to 
t a Man on his Guard, and make him enquire whether the 
be looſe after a little ſawing ; which is the only Rule we 
go by, when we have paſs'd through the Diploe ; and may as 
well be attended to before coming at it, without any conſider- 
able of Time. When it is quite ſaw'd through, and lies 
looſe, it may be taken away with the Forceps contriv'd for that 
Uſe (Tab. 60. Fig. 1.); and if the lower Edges of the Orifice 
next to the Dura Mater are ſplinter'd, they may be ſcrap'd 
ſmooth with a Lenticular. — 
This is the chief of the Operation of the Trepan ; the only 
thing remaining to be done is with an Elevator introduc'd at the 
Orihce, to raiſe the Depreſſion or broken Splinters, if they can- 
not otherwiſe be laid hold of, and to draw out the grumous 
Blood, or any other extraneous If the Dura Mater be 
not w or tore, an Inciſion muſt be made through it to 
ive way to the Blood or Matter, which almoſt certainly lies un- 
—. it, if the Symptoms have been bad, and none has been 
diſcharg'd from between the Crahium and Dura Mater. 
I have uſed the Word Trepan all along, ſays Sharp, for the 
ſake of being better underſtood ; but the Inſtrument he recom- 
mends is a T rephine, the Advantages of which, as alſo that of 
a cylindrical Saw, are above deſcribed in the Quotation from 
| With regad to the Dreſſings of theſe Wound I think, ſays * 
Sharp, it d very certain, that, as the greateſt Part of the Evil 
proceeds from the Quantity and Preſſure of the Matter, what- 
ever approaches —_ s the 2 of a — —— 
its Quantity and ure by locking it up, m nicious. 
— Uſe of all Syndons whatever; the _ 
Application too of Spirits of Wine, which is ſo commonly = 
adviſed, cannot be proper, as they are not only unfit for In- 
flammations in , but alſo criſp up the Veſſels of the Dura 
Mater and Brain; and ſtopping the ration, ſometimes 


uce a Since then a cloſe Application is incon- 
— ar. oro Good there may be in topical Medicines, 
it cannot, for the moſt part, be communicated to the Abſceſs, 
by reaſon of its anc, dar the Orifice ; the beſt Remedy 
will be dry Lint: only, which muſt be laid ap Jooſely to give 
Vent to the Matter, and be repeated twice a Day, till the Diſ- 
charge is leſſen d, when once in twenty-four Hours will be ſuf - 
ficient to the finiſhing of the Cure, which will be ſomething 
retarded by the Exfoliations that ſometimes follow this Opeta- 
tion. The Patient afterwards may wear 2 Plate of Tin upon 
2 to deſend it 'from Blows,” or any accidental Injury. 
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/ „ 
ment of the Accidents ſubſequent to the Operations of the 
ay 7 Trepan, A Boerhaave. - 

The Inflammation, Suppuration, Gangrene, or Fungus 

the — or even of the cortical Su ce of 
Brain itſelf, which will ſometimes ariſe, are remov'd by 
Remedies which are proper for the reſpective Diſorders, by 
the Application of Antiphlogiſtics, Detergents, and A 1 
ſeptics j by a Thread, and a Plate of Lead. a 


It now remains, that we conſider thoſe which are 
1 ſubſequent to the Operation of the T. „and 
which are often accompanied with the greateſt For 
fince after the Bone is taken away, in conſequence of the Ful- 
neſs of the Cranium, the contain'd Brain, together with the 
Dura Mater, ariſe through the Perforation made, unleſs this 
Accident be prevented, the Dura Mater will be preſſed 
againſt the Margins of the Bone; by which means a free Circu- 
latig of the Blood thro? its Veſſels will be obſtructed, and an 
Inflammation, with all its ſubſequent Symptoms, eſpecially a 

ppuration and Gangrene will be produc d. The unaccuſtom'd 

cceſs of the Air, eſpecially if cold, contributes very confider- 
to this Misfortune. The ſame Accident may happen in 

the Veſſels of the Pia Mater, and in the cortical Subſtance of 
Brain, by which means all its Functions may be injur'd. 

y the general Method of Cure in Inflammations, of which we 

fall ſpeak under its proper Article, the preſent Diforder may be 
remov'd ; but it is always ſafer to prevent it before it 8 

iberal Vene ſection, Epiſpaſtics applied to the Soles of the Feet, 

nitive Clyſters, N are Diet, and liberal Draughts of W hey, or 
Milk and Water, will/reduce the Body to a State not in the 
leaſt ſubject to Inflammatiyn, Theſe Remedies will alſo be able 
to remove the Inflammatio it is brought on, and may be 
boldly repeated, if the Symptoms are urgent ; for in this Caſe it 
is not to be doubted, but a Su on is highly * — 
and a Gangrene generally mortal. Hence theſe bad Conſe- 
quences of an Inflammation are with the greateſt Care and Skill 
to be prevented. | | | 

A common, but, at the fame time, a very terrible 
Symptom, genefally enſues the Operation of the Trepan; 
which is a fungotts, and ſuddenly increas'd, Dilatation of the 
Brain. This, indeed, rarely or never — — ſo long as the 
Dura Mater is entire. But when this Membrane is cut or 
corroded, the Pia Mater is ſo flender, that it is not able to 
reſtrain the riſing Subſtance of the Brain, whuch will tilt ſooner 

rotuberate, if at the ſame tigge the Pia Mater is wounded. 

heſe Protuberances, on account of the Quicknefs of their 
Growth, and their Figure, are call'd Funguſes, as we have 
beſore obſerv'd. Celſus ſeems to have taken Notice of this Acci- 
dent, but be belicy'd that it was a Swelling of the Dura Mater: 
For, ſays he, After the Cranium is laid open, and the Dura 
«© Mater expoſed to View, if that Membrane is infam'd and 
„ tumid, tepid Oil of Roſes is to be pour'd into the Wound. 
« But if it is ſo tumid as to protuberate without the Bone, it 
„ muſt be reſtrain'd by well triturated Lentils, or the Leaves 
« of the Vine triturated, and mixed up with freſh Butter; or 
« the Fat of a Gooſe,” But it ſeems to be confirm'd by all the 
Obſervations hitherto made, that theſe Funguſes are produc'd 


by the pulpous cortical Subſtance of the Brain, when diveſted of 


its ſurrounding Membranes, and the bony Covering of the Cra- 
vium, immenſly dilated by the Fluids driven to it by the Arte- 
ries ; and more eſpecially when a Fever has increaſed the Velo- 
city of the Circulation. But fince the cortical Subſtance of the 
Brain naturally contains no red Blood, hence theſe. Funguſes, 
when cut or corroded, rarely diſcharge any Blood, unleſs by a 
violent Dilatation the Diameters of theſe fmall Veſſels ſhould 
happen to be ſo enlarg'd, as to admit the red Blood, I 
this, indeed, rarely happens, yet there are ſome Inſtances of its 
__ havi urr'd Thus, in that ſurpriſing Caſe we have before 
related, xk a fungous Maſs arifing thro* the fractured Cra- 
nium, had a ſtrong Pulſation in its Arteries ; and when rudely 
handled, diſcharg'd a large Quantity of Blood: For this Rea- 
ſon theſe Funguſes generally ſubſide before the Death of the 
Patient, 'in conſequence of the Force of the Circulation bei 
impair'd, as was obſery'd in the fame Caſe ſome Days before. 
the Boy's Death; for the Fungus, which was as large 2s a Wal- 
nut, of a cineritious Colour, and without Pain, ſpontaneou 
ſubſided, and a large Chaſm, in the Subſtance of the Brain itſelf, 
appear d. Scultetus, in Armament. Chirurg. Obſervat. 19. gives 
na don 1 ny 8 cad: 
ith a Hanger, a pꝛett | ure made in the 
— —— wikeg eters But when, 
after the Patient's Death, he was inſpecting the Wound; he 
found that the Funguſes had ſublided very much. All theſe 
Circumſtances prove, that theſe Funguſes ariſe from the Dila- 
2 of the cortical Subſtance of the Brain; by the Humours 
ven to K. 5 TY a 6 
- We naw. come to inquire what is to be dome in ſuch a Caſe. 


of 


f 
Y 
: 
5 


r . the Subſtance of the 
Brain itſelf, may poſſibly ſeem an Attempt attended with too 
much Danger. Numberlef Obſervations, however, inform 


Brain pteſerved entire, Thus Hildanus, in Obſervat. Chi- 

g- Contur. 4. Obſerv. 3. gives us an Account of a Boy of 
fourteen Years of Age, whoſe Cranium, after the Appli- 
of the Trepan, ſuch a Fungus aroſe. . 

i of a Thread about it; but another of the ſame 
aroſe, and was cut off in the ſame manner. i 
Method had been follow'd for ſeveral times, it appeared that a 
vantity of the Brain, as large as one's Fiſt, had been loſt. 
he Patient, however, recover'd, though, in conſequence of 
bis Poyerty, he cat any thing that came in his Way, and had his 


F 
34: 


Wound but indifferently taken care of by the Women who had | 


the of him in the-Surgeon's Abſence. In the firſt Cen- 
tury of the ſame Work, Ol ſeru. 15. we have an Account of a 
Hoy of the ſame Age, who, by a Stroke from a Stone, which fell 
om a conſiderable Height on the Right Side of his Head, had a 
large Fracture made in his Cranium, when, after extracting. 
ſeveral Splinters of the Cranium, every thing ſeem'd to have a 
good Appearance; and when that Part of the Dura Mater, 
which had been lacerated by the Splinters, was ſeparated, on 
the twenty-firſt Day there aroſe from the Wound a Fungus, 
which, in the Space of twenty-four Hours, appear'd as large as 
+ Hen's Egg, without the Cranium. By ſprinkling it, how- 
ever, with drying aromatic Powders, and applying a Plaiſter 
made of the like 1 the Fungus entirely ſubſided in 
the Space of fourteen Days, and the Patient was afterwards tho- 
roughly cur'd. More Inſtances occur in the ſame Author, b 
which we are taught, that ſuch Funguſes may fafely be — 
But ta attempt the Removal of theſe Exc by agrid Me- 
dicines ſeems dangerous. And in the fame Place Fildanus gives 
us an Account of a » who deſpiſing the Advice of an- 
other, who had more Skill than himſelf, ſprinkled the Powder 
of Vitriol and burnt Alum upon ſuch a Fungus; which Practice 
was immediately ſucceeded by a violent Pain, an acute Fever, 
an Inflammation, a Delirium; and a few Days after Death 
enfued. 

If we conſider that wonderful Apparatus, by which the Arte- 
ries diſtributed to the Braig every-where communicate with each 
other, after they have enter'd the Cranium ; and if at the fame 
time we conſider, that as anatomical Injections have taught us, 

the Arteries of the Pia Mater are every-where united to each 
other by Anaſtomoſes; and that from Analogy it is highly pro- 
bable, the fame obtaias in the laſt villous Veilels of the cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain; the Reaſon will be obvious, why tis 
poſſible, that when a large Portion of the cortical Subſtance of 
the Brain is remov'd, the Functions of the Brain may ſtill 
remain entire. *Tis alſo to be obſerved, that tho* the cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain is but of a ſmall Bulk, yet, when freed 
from the Integuments which confine it, it may eaſily be ex- 
tended to an immenſe Largeneſs, as it conſiſts of Veſſels fo 
tender, and ſo eaſily dilatable. ; 

It feems then of all other Methods the moſt proper, to cut 
off large Funguſes with a Thread apply'd near the Orifice of the 
Cranium, where they are always ſmalleſt ; and to keep down 
ſmaller ones by drying Medicines, which Intentian ſeems to be 
excellently anſwer d by Spirit of Wine digeſted with Maſtich or 
Qlibanum ; or the Powder of Maſtich, or of Sarcocolla, may 
be alſo ſprinkled upon the. Fungus. | 

But though the Fungus is removed, yet it ſoon riſes again, 
as we are taught by numberleſs Inſtances, unleſs ſuch an equa» 
ble Preſſure is reſtored, as may prevent the exceffive Diſtention 
of the luxuriant Veſſels; and unleſs the Velocity and Force of 
the Circulation are at”the fame time ſo moderate, that the 

dilated Veſſels may not be too much diſtended. . The for- 

mer of theſe Intentions is anſwer'd by filling the Hole of the Cra- 
nium with Lint, or by applying a Leaden Plate, and with pro- 
ſecuring it ſo, that it ſhall remain in the intended 

ituation. The latter Intention is anſwer'd by Veneſection, 
in order to diminiſh the 1 of the diſtending Liquid; 
by Eaſe of Body and Mind; by diluent antiphlogiſtic Li- 
» Ccopiouſly drank ; by mild and attenuating Aliments ; 

and by gentle Anodynes, the excefive Velocity of the Circu- 
lation may be quell' d. And Clyſters made of the like In- 
edients, Fomentations apply'd to the inferior Parts, and Epi- 
will derive the us of the Blood to the infefior 


From the, Whole of this Hiſtory of Wounds of the Head, as 


alſo from what is ſaid — Wounds in general, it is 


fuſiciently obvious, that light Wounds of the Head have 
often prov'd- mortal; and on the contrary, that very ſevere 
Wounds, not only of the Cranium, but alfo of the Brain itſelf, 


Wbefe ſuch a F protuberates it cannot bo repreſſod; ſince have ſometimes been happily cur'd, without any Abolition or 
by that means the Br would. | dd, and the pulpous —— of che Functions. Various Obſervations have been 
(mall Veſſeb, of which the Fungus » would be deſtroy d ſrom the beſt Authors, which confirm this. Hence it 
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| ficulty; and if extravaſated Humo 


ther it is 


C A 

bend eaſonsble to lay it down as a Maxim, That vo Wound 

of the Head, however flight it may appear to be, is to be 

treated in a ſuperficial and careleſs Manner ; and that we ought 

not to deſpair, in the moſt terrible and apparently dangerous 
be Maligiity of Wounds of the Head is eſtimated, 

Firſt, By their Situation. Thus a Wound in the Oxci- 

put, Vertex, Parietal Bones, or upon the Sututes, are the 
worſt of all. 


A Wound in the Occiput is highly 8, becauſe here 
very ſtrong Muſcles are inſerted into the Cranium : The Cere- 
bellum, on which Life totally depends, is ſhut up here. Large 
tranſverſe expe _ in this Part. 3 — 5 
from ruptur'd Ve is e 1 wi ) t I 
; are lodg'd under the 
expanded Veil of the Dura Mater, which covers the Cerebel- 
lum, and defends it from the Preſſure of the incumbent Brain, 
their Evacuation ſeems to be entirely impracticable. 9 
Wounds in the Vertex are alſo bighly dangerous, ſince that 
Part of the Cranium is, of all others, the ſloweſt in acquirin 
a bony Hardneſs, In Children this Part, which is call'd the 
Fontanella, remains long of a membranaceous Texture. Here 
the Falciſorm Proceſs of the Dura Mater ad pretty | 
ly, and the longitudinal Sinus lies under it: Hence it is ſufh- 
ciently obvious, that Wounds, inflicted on this Part, muſt be 


accompany'd with great Danger. : 
Wounds of the etal Bos muſt alſo be h dangerous, 
becauſe generally the Oſſa Bregmatis, eſpecially about their 


Middle, are found to be very flender ; and the Furrows, im- 
preſs'd upon theſe Bones, inform us, that conſiderably large 
Arteries of the Dura Mater are ſituated in this Place. es, 
theſe Bones of the Head are generally only cover'd with the 
common Integuments. Hence Hippocrates, in the third Bection 
of his Treatiſe on /aunds of the Head, concluded Wounds in- 
flicted on this Part to be h erous; becauſe the Bone is 
weak, cover'd with little Fleſh, has a large Quantity of the 
Brain lying under it. * 

Wounds on the Sutures are alſo dangerous, becauſe, where 
theſe occur, the Pericranium ſeems to be united with the Dura 
Mater ; and fince, in theſe Parts, the Dura Mater adheres 
ſtrongly to the Cranium. Hence the Diforders ariſing in the 
external Parts moy, in uence of the Continuity of Sub- 
ſtance, be eaſily propagated to thoſe which are internal. When, 
in conſequence of the Operation of the Trepan, the extrava- 
ſated Humaurs are to be evacuated, the Trepan, in this Caſe, 
ought never to be apply'd to the Sutures themſelves ; and, when 
the extravaſated Blood is lodg'd between the Cranium and Dura 


Mater, it is always dubious on which Side of the Suture 'the 


Trepan ought to be apply d; ſince the Dura Mater, adheri 
firmly to the Sutures, may place the extravaſated Fluids, as 
c Cells, as we have already ob- 


$zcondly, By the Symptoms. As a Fever, a after 
the ſevench Day, attended with Coldneſs and Tremors; a 
— Drynefs, and Lividneſs of the Wound; an Aſpe- 
rity or Yellownefs of the Bone ; a Hemiplegia, or Convul- 
BB 
The Symptoms, ſubſequent to the Infliction of a Wound, 
inform us, what Functions ate inj ur d, and what Degrees of 
Danger ate to be dreaded : The more numerdus, therefore, 


and the more; ſevere theſe are, the Danger muſt be proportion- 


ably the greater. But we before obſerved; that violent 8ym- 
prom, appearing immediately after the Reception of the 

ound, were often leſs formidable than thoſe which appear 
ſome Days after ; and this Obſervation was confirm'd bythe 
Authority of Hepporrates. A Fever arifing on the ſeventh Day 
after the Infliction of the Wound, was abways lonk'd upon as 
an unjucky Prognoſtic, fince it almoſt always portends a new 
Inflammation or Suppuration, which, in this Caſe, are ſa much 
to be dreaded, And FÞppocrates, in the chirty - firſt Seftion of 


his Book on Wounds of the Head, pronounces this Fever to be 
the Cure 


a Sign, that the Cranium is corrupted, and that 
Patient has been neglected. 


tc 


naturally ſmooth, and of 
Colour, ita Roug 1 


either by Nature or as 

we haye already more fully-explain'd. Ye i 2 

Convulſiona inform us, that the Braim itſelf is „ whe- 
* teſd by the depreſi d Cranium, a8 hab be 

| 0 ; it ia 1 | Preflure 

Corroption It 1s injur*d by the ar 


z. or 
the Humours, extrava ted under the Cranium ; 


- 


g eaſily put in Motion; for which 


are always injurious to Wounds of the Head ; 


ot whether, by the Force only bf a ful Concuſſion, with- 
out an Extravaſation of H „ the tender Fa- 
die of the Brain b bi chang'd or as we 
have already taken Notice. | 
Thirdly, By the Age of the Patient: | 
In Perſons the Bones eaſily yield, and are leſs capable 
of reſiſting wounding Inſtruments. In Adults they are more 
firm; in old Men the Bones are, indeed, hard, but, 
ſame time, 1 Beſides, in a youthful State, 
Bones are of a more vaſcular Texture, and, for that Reaſo 


abound more with Moiſture; wheteas, in a more f 
Age, many Veſſels are obliterated, as Flippocrates we july 
reatiſe on Wounds 


in the twenty-ninth Section of his 


4 of an Adult. 
« Wound, the young 
« Adult.” The whole nervous 8 


is, in your People, 
eaſon they dall become 
convulſed by flight Cauſes ; ſo that, at this Age, Wounds 
of the Head fire ſo much the more But, in old Pers 
ſons, the Separation of the affected Bone, and the Regenera- 
tion of that which is loſt, are always obſerved to be more diffi- 
cult ; becauſe, at this Age, the Number of vital Veſſels in the 
Subſtance of the Bone is ſmaller ; and it often happens, in a 
very advanced Age, that the Diplot, which is almoſt entirely 
vaſcular, is totally obliterated. | 
Nurthly, By the Conſtitution of the Patient, 


The Conſtitution of a Patient may be conſider d in two 
different Lights, either s ſound, or morbid ; for the Health of 
every individual Man is peculiar to himſelf, and can be ſaid to 
be Ich, with to his Body alone, ſince we obſerve, 
that different Bodies are ſtill healthful, tho* the Compages of 
their Solids, and the Qualities of their Fluids, differ very wide- 
ly. This is what is Meant by-Soundneſs of the Conſtitution, 
which the Antients divided into hot and cold, moiſt and dry; 
It is ſufficiently obvious, that, in conſequence of this, there 
muſt be a conſiderable Difference betwiæxt the Wounds of dif- 
ſerent Perſons, eſpecially thoſe inflited on the Head ; for, in 
Men of hot and bilionus Conſtitutions, 4 Inflamma- 
tion, and a greater Degeneracy of the extravaſated — |; 
are to be expected ; whereas in Men of cold, mucous, — 
Conftitutions, the contrary obtains. But a morbid Conſtitu- 
tion is known from the predominant Cacochymy ; and, in 
Wounds of the Head, that morbid Conftitution is worſt; which 

y affects und corrupts the Bones; ſuch as a ſcorbutic, 
kety, or venereal Habit, for Inſtance. 


© Fifthly, By the Seaſon of the Year, 
; Exceflive Heat, and its ungrateful 


I 
po- 


Spring is, of all other Seaſons, moſt Friendly to them. 


eaves, however, in the fourth gection of his Book on Wounds . © 


of the Head, conderans the ſcorching Heats of the Summer, as 
more-noxious than the nipping Colds of the Winter: 4 For, 
% fays he, if any one has receiv'd ſuch a Wound as will prove 
© mortal in any Part of the Head, he live 7 7 under 
it in the Winter than in the Summer.“ And, in the thirty- 


firſt Section of the fame Book, aftet having recounted the Signs 


which it is known, that à Patient wounded in the Head will 
die, he ſays, . In the Summer they die before the ſeverith Day, 
and in the Winter before the fourteenth.” It is alfo- much 
eaſier to correct an intenſe Cold, by kindling a Fire, than to 
render an exceffive Heat moderate. Perhaps, for this Reaſon, 
in the warmer Climates, Woutids of the Head have been ob: 
e than in colder Coumtries: 
— 2 — — 3 us, that this 4 

happens; but we have affgn'd another Reafon 


Sixtbly, By the Malignity and of the circum- 
| xtby, By Malignity and Impurity 


- We have already obſerved, that the free Acceſs of the Air, 
eſpecially when cold, was noxious to Wounds of the Head: 
And, in the Article Vutnvs, it is demonſtrated, that a n 
Air, often rene wd, and free from putrid Exhalations, is highly 
advantageous to all Wounds in af: Hence, after Battles, 
which are in the Summer, whillt 4 large Mul- 
tieude of the Wounded are laid in the Hoſpitals, the Air h f1Y'd 
with ſo many putrid Extalations, that many die, eſpe 
thoſe who are wounded in the Head. Hence that fkitfuf 8 
geon Belbfte, among the ſeveral tages attending his Me- 
thod of mati Perforation in the Cranium, which we 
have already deterib'd, eſteems thin one of the moſt corfidera- 
ble; that the Patients are, by th mam, much fooner cured 
than they would other wiſe be, and conſequently are not oblig d 
* | to 


* 


lenguiſh in the. Hoſpitals; where, tis obvious, from 
— — — that the ſoundeſt Conttitutions are-conk- 
derably affected by the malignant Exhalations : And he affirma, 
that he has an hundred times ſeen . thoſe Patients who were 


already cured, and thinking of their Departure, ſeiz d with 
putrid Fevers, Hzmorrhages, and Diarrhceas, - which cut them 
off 5 


I muſt appriſe the Reader, that nothing I have ever met 
with gives a greater Inſight into the Nature of Diſeaſes of the 
Head, from an internal Cauſe, than. a Knowledge of what 

happens in Diſorders of the ſame Part, from an external Cauſe : 
The receding Treatiſe on the Head will, therefore, be of 
much Importance in Phyſic, as well as in Surgery. | 

CAPUTPURGIA. A barbarous Word uſed by ſome 
Phyſicians to ſignify ſuch external Remedies as purge the Head, 
which are either Sternutatories, by Galen, S. M. F. J. 5. c. 20. 
call'd ippire, e Errhines;”” or Maſticatories, which he calls 
&mpatrypaTi; ola, „ Apophlegmatiſms.” See ERRHINxA, and 
APOPHLEGMATISMUS. 

CAPUPPEBA, Braſlienſibus, Gramen dattylon plumeum, 
Luſitanit Pes Gallinaceus dictum. A ſort of Graſs in Braſil, two 
or three Foot high, with a round ſmooth Stalk, jointed, and 
with Leaves, at the Joints, above half a Foot long. At the Top 
the Stalk is branch'd into twenty, twenty-four, and ſometimes 
thirty leſſer ones; each of which, towards the Top, is cover'd 
with a Silver-colour'd Pinacle, three or four Fingers Breadth in 
Length, containing a grafly Seed, The Stalks are of a fine 
reddiſh Colour, 1 

The Natives commend the Root, drank in any convenient 
Liquor, againſt Poiſon. Raii Hiſi. Plant. | 

5 ARA 2 Inhame de 8. Thome, Congenſibus 
Duiquoaqui Congo, Margg. Igname five Inhame Luſitanorum, 
Ciul *apum Hraſilianum frve Americanum alterum, C. B. 

It is a Species of Convolyulus, with a ſquare Stalk, pennated 
at the Angles, green, but here-and-there reddiſh, and a little 
contorted. It creeps a long Way upon the Ground, and pro- 

gates itſelf ſo vaſtly, that one ſingle Plant will eaſily fill up a 
Plot of a hundred and twenty Feet ſquare; for the Stalk and 
Branches, as they here · and- there touch the Ground, take Root; 
and, even when they cannot touch the Ground, ſhoot forth 
Fibres for Roots; but theſe, for want of due Nouriſhment, 
cannot grow to a juſt Bigneſs. The Leaves are like thoſe of 
our Sagittalis : The Stalk, when cut, ſheds Plenty of a Liquor 
like the Tears of a Vine: The Root is above a Foot in Thick- 
neſs, and eight, nine, twelve, or more Fingers Breadth in 
Length, cover'd with a thin Skin of a duſk colour, under 
which it is yellowiſh, The Subſtance is white, juicy, and, as 
it wert, milky, and not ungrateful to the Taſte. 1 According 
to Cluſius, the Roots are cover'd with a rugged and uneven 
Rind, like the Roots of the true long Ariſtolochia, and ſhoot 
forth many ſmall Fibres.) Boil'd with Butter, or ſeaſon'd with 
Oil and Pepper, it is of a good Taſte, but dry and mealy, 
whence it ſerves the Inhabitants of Guiney for Bread. Margg. 

Cluſius mentions another Species, which has a rough Rind, 
ſet with 2 Tubercles, which they call Dam Peru. Marg- 

Vrave alſo ſpeaks of another Species, call'd, by the Brafilians, 
Carainambi, which has a Stalk that creeps a long Way, with 
ſolitary Leaves, ſet at Diſtances, of which ſome are of the 
Figure of a Heart, others have Lobes: The Root is white. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

CARAB. . A Pod, Jobnſon. 

CARABE, Succinum, Offic. Succinum, Worm. 31. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 14. Boet. 321. Calceol. Muſ. 180. Aldrov. Muf. 
Metall. 403. Mer. Pin. 219. Gabal. 10. AMBER. See 
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; CARABUREA, x4ez8pia, in Myrepſus, Antidet. 304. as 
Fuchſſius ſays, is a corrupt Word, of which he knows not the 
Meaning, unleſs it be a Species of Carui, which the modern 
Spaniards call Caroneia and Caraneia, | | 

CARABUS, 4s, ſometimes · ſignifies an Inſet which 
lives in dry Wood, and belongs to the Genus of Scarabei. 
Sometimes is taken for the Cammarus or Aſftacus, and ſometimes 
for the Locuſta marina, which ſee. Caftellus, Rieger. __ 

CARACALLA. The Name of the Phaſeolus Americanus 

v perennis, 1 re cochledto edorato, ſeminibus fuſcis orbiculatis. 

CARACOSMOS. «A Name for the Oxygala eguinum, or 
ſour Mare's Milk ; accounted, by the great Men 
Tartars, a delicious Food. Caftellus, | 
CARAGUATA, Margg. is the Aloe of Braſil. Some, in 
their Account of the Indies, bave written, that Ambergriſe is 
the concreted Juice of ſome ſort of Caraguata, Manguey, or 
Aletl, growing in Fr Plenty among the Rocks, which, bei 
torn away by the Violence of the Waves, is tofs'd from Place 
to Place, and ar laſt ” 

- great Lumps oy Concurrence of ſmaller ones. 

Thus. Ray, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, who adds, that Dr. 


 Trapham obſerved the Leaves of this ſucculent Plant to be tur- 


gid with a kind of viſcous, thick, and (bituminous 
very like Ambergriſe, r n | 5 
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Sometimes there are formed 


— 


; EAR 
{a e ſecunda, Margg. differs little from the 

mer. poll bis 

CARAGUATA, guacu, Margg. is a larger Species than the 
two preceding. 'Of the Leaves of this Plant may be made very 
good Cloth, and better than Linen. Ihe white Filaments of 
the Subſtance of the conic 8 before open into 
Flowers, may be drawn out like Cotton. The Root, or the 
freſh Leaves, bruiſed and thrown into the Water, render Fiſhes 
ſo ſenſeleſs, that they immediately riſe to the Surface, and may 
be taken up with the Hand. The dried Wood burns like a 
Rope dawb'd with Sulphur ; and Fire may be got out of it, by 
the Attrition of a hard Piece of Wood. 

CARAGUATA, acanga, Margg. bears 
Breadth in Length, which may be eaten. 

This Plant, fays 2 ſeems to be very much of the Nature 
of the Merocot i or Maguei of F. Hernandez, ſo that it may 
be doubted whether they are the ſame. However, it does 
by no means belong to this Genus; but, becauſe of the Simi 
litude of its Leaves, we_have ſuffer'd it to keep its Place, till 
we ſhall more certainly know under what Head it ought to be 
diſpoſed. Raii Hift. Plant. 

CARAMBOLAS, Malus Indica, Pomo 4% Carambo- 
las difta, Tamara tonga, ſeu Carambolas, H. M. Carambolas, 
Park. Carambolas Acoſtæ, J. B. Mala Goenſia, Fruftu oftan- 
gulari, Pomi vulgaris magnitudine, C. B. Erronet; Fruttus 
enim quadrangularis eft aut pentagonus. 
5M — an oblong Fruit, with a ſmall Umbilicus; but ſtand- 
ing out, at the Top, ſulcated with five * thick Ridges, 
which are moſt prominent in the Middle, cover'd with a 
thin Rind, fticking very cloſe to the Pulp, ſmooth, ſhining, 
firſt green, afterwards yellowiſh, ſurrounding a Pulp, which is 
firſt whitiſh, then yellowiſh, tender, juicy ; of a harſh Taſte 
at firſt, but afterwards of an acid Sweetneſs. In its pentago- 
nal Middle are contain'd ten oblong Seeds, blunt at one Extre- 
mity, and ſharp at the other, red, ſmooth, ſeparated by ſome 
hard and membranaceous Pellicles in ſuch a manner, that one 
Cell holds two of them. Garcia and Acta make the Fruit 
quadrangular, and divided, as it were, into four Parts, and to 
be of about the Size of a large Hen's Egg. 

It is cultivated in Gardens and Orchards ; bloſſoms and bears 
ripe Fruit thrice in a Year, from three Years after grafting or 
planting the Seed till fifty. - 

The Juice expreſs'd from the Roots, being taken inwardly, 
aſſwages feveriſh Heats. Of the bruiſed Leaves, together with 
an Infuſion of Rice, they make a Cataplaſm, which effectually 
mollifies and diſſolves all Sorts of Tumors: Of the ſame, boil'd 
or macerated in an Infuſion of Rice, is prepared an excellent 
vulnerary Decoction. The expreſs*d Juice of the Fruit cures 
the Itch, Impetigo, Pſora, and the like cutaneous Affections, 
if Linen Cloths be moiſten'd with it, and now-and-then ap- 

lied to the affected Places. The ſame, d with burat 
ine of the /zdian Nut, commonly call'd Arac, eaſes Pains in 
the Belly, and ſtops a Diarrbœa. Of the Leaves. bruiſed, to- 
gether with the expreſs d Juice of the Flowers of the Date- 
tree, is prepared a Cataplaſm, which cures all Kinds. of In- 
flammations. Of the dried Fruit, together with the bruiſed 
Leaves of Betel, is prepared a Powder, which, being drank in 
burnt Arac, promotes the Pains of Child-birth, and expels the 
dead Fcetus and Secundines. The ripe Fruit is delicious Food: 
The unripe is preſerved with Sugar, or in Pickle with Vinegar. 
The Juice of the unripe Fruit, falling on Cloaths, takes off 
the Colour with its Acidity z and is frequently uſed for taking 
Spots out of Linen: Colours alſo: are prepared of it, for the 
Staining of Linen ; and it is cuſtomary for Goldſmiths to take 
the unripe Fruit, and boil it with Silver Veſſels for their Depu- 
ration. There are two Species of this Tree, which can hardly 
be diſtinguiſh'd; but in that the Fruit of one of them is alto- 
gether of a ſweet Taſte. Rai Hit. Plant. 710 | 
CARAMBU. A Species of Ly/machia, growing in Mala- 


bar. See LySIMAcHIA | 
Species of the Palma, or Date-tree. 


CARANAIBA. A 
See PALMA. 

CARANDAS, Garcie, C. B. Carandas Indica, J. B. 
An Auzuba Oviedi ? : 

This, according to Garciat, is a Shrub of the meek of the 
Arbutus, and with Leaves like it. Its Fruit very like a little 
Apple, blackiſh when ripe, of a very grateful Taſte, like that 
of Grapes, out of which ſome preſs a vinous Juice. The green 
Fruit is about the Size of a Haſle-nut, or larger, and me- 
times diſtils a viſcid and milky Juice. The ripe Fruit is ſome- 
times eaten with Salt, but is uſually pickled green with Vine- 

z and is of Uſe to excite a languiſhing Appetite. It grows 
in the Iſland of ane, d alſo on the Continent. 
5 Auzuba is = * y Oviedus, 

tee, growing in nd of Hispaniola, of a firm and uſe- 
ful Subſtance, bearing a Fruit, which, in reſpect of its extra- 
ordinary Sweetneſs, is like the Pyra Apiana, which they call 
Moſchatelling ( Muſt-pears ); but, being full of a viſeid and 
glutinous milky Juice, ſuch as is in unripe Figs, lies heavy on 
Fenton abu be. rieren 4 BU e juin 


a Fruit five Fingers 
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xactl 
I in Shells, like Nut-kernels, one in a Shell, f 
r of Tamarinds. The Fruit, when the Shell is 
open'd, appears of an Orange- colour; and its outer Pulp is 
very grateful to the Taſte, and not ſo ſubject to ſet the Teeth on 
Edge as that of Tamarinds, but participates of a Sweetneſs ; 
and, beſides, is mn ng. with a laxative Virtue, as are the 

amarinds. Rai: Hlift. Plant. | 
SANA, Ofic. C. B. Pin. 503. J. B. 1. 529. Chab. 
4. Park. Theat. 1576. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1847; Jonſ. Dendr. 356. 
Caranna ſeu Caragna, Geoff. Tract. 356. Tlabucliloca See: 
buitl, i. C Arbor inſaniæ, Caragna nuncupata, Hern. THE 
CARANNA-TREE?7 Dae. 


Hernandez, according to Koniggus, in his Regnum Peggtabile, | 
m , 


deſcribes the Caranna-tree to be tall, with a yellow, in 
hining, and odorous Trunk, and oleaginous Leaves, diſpos'd 
in the * of 4 Croſs. According to Des Marchais, in his 
Voyage en Guinte, the Caranna-tree is a Species of Palm, and 
ſpontaneouſly pours out its Reſin or Gum, when an Inciſion is 
made in its Bark, This Gum or Reſin is externally of a cine» 
ritious or blackiſh Colour, but internally of a Colour reſem- 
bling that of Pitch, of a bitter, pinguious, and oleaginous Tate, 
of a fragrant Smell, reſembling that of Lavender. 

This Gum is imported in ſoft Maſſes, wrapt up in the Shreds 
of Reeds or Bulruſhes, 2 Carthagena, a Province in the 
W:K-Indies, or of New- Spain. 47 | 

he whiter the Caranna is, the better it is thought, eſpecial 

ly if it is ſoft, and of the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter. In Virtues 
it agrees with the Tacamahac, but is more efficacious. The 
Indians, according to Monardes de Simplicibus Medicamentis, 
uſe it in Tumors, and Pains of all Kinds. It is recommended 
in the ſame Diſeaſes in which T is proper; but exerts 
its Virtues in a ſhorter Time, and cures thoſe Diſorders which 

ove too obſtinate for Tacamahac. Of this, ſays Monardes, I 
2 ſeen an Inſtance in a Patient, who, in conſcquence of a 
violent Pain of his Shoulder, could not move his Arm for a great 
while, tho” he had uſed Tacamahac ; but, after he began to 


2 his Diſorder was removed in three Days. This 


is of ſingular Efficacy in Pains of the Joints, which, 

when apply d, it eaſily removes; except in Caſes where there is 
a Defluxion of hot Humours, It diſcuſſes inveterate Tumors, 
and puts a timely Stop to Defluxions of cold or mix'd Humours. 
It is highly beneficial in any Pains of the Brain and Nerves ; 
and, without an Admixture of any other Medicine, cures 
recent Wounds, eſpecially of the Nerves and Joints. If ap- 
ply'd to the Ears and Temples, it Defluxions on the Eyes 
and other Parts. Theſe are the Virtues which Monardes 
aſcribes to Caranna. Ettmuller, Tom. 1. informs us, that, 
© in Cardialgias, Pains, and other Diſorders of the Stomach, 
4 it is often apply d, by way of Plaiſter, to the Region of the 
«« Stomach. The Method of preparing it for this Purpoſe is, 
<< to put it in a warm Mortar, and, with a warm Peſtil, to 
« mix it with a ſufficient 5 of Balſam of Capivi. 
Nothing is better than this Plaiſter in continued, malignant, 
4 and intermitting Fevers, where the Patients complain of an 
“ Unealineſs of the Præcordia. It is alſs proper for ſtopping 
% Vomitings, when made up with the diſtil'd Oils of Nut- 
«© meg and Mace. This Plaiſter is highly beneficial in Pains 
<< of the Joints, commonly aſcrib'd to catarrhous Defluxions, 
<< in Caſes where the Joints have been expoſed to Cold, either 
«« during a Diaphoreſis, or after it is over. When moiſten'd 
«© withOil of Amber, it is an excellent Remedy againſt arthri- 
cc tic Pains, and thoſe of the Joints ; as alſo for Wounds of 
<« the Nerves, and Contuſions of every Kind. It is alſo uſed 
<< in Cephalic Plaiſters, and thoſe apply'd to the B The 
Moderns apply a Plaiſter of it, as big as a Dollar, to the 
«© Temples, as a Preſervative againſt the Tooth-ach ; but, for 
„ this Purggſe, Maſtich is by moſt preferr'd to it. In Inflam- 
„% mations of the Eyes, apply'd in the ſame manner, it is an 


excellent Remedy for preventing Defluxions, and giving a 


Check to the Lymph, which often abounds too much in 
«© Ophthalmies and 'Tooth-achs.” In Schroder's Pharmaco- 
paia chere is a celebrated Plaiſter againſt the Gout, prepar'd of 
one Ounce of Gum Caranna, and half an Ounce of yellow 
Wax, made up with Oil of Mullin. Faber, in his othe- 
cium Spagiricum, L. 2. C. 41. orders the Quinteſſence of Ca- 
ranna to be prepar d in the following manner: 


that it be 

diſſolved : Then diftil ; but obſerve the De —— the 

* ſo 3 then a yellow Oil, and 
ar ma ielded : Rectify theſe Oi 

by Lay otwny nay be yielded: Rectify theſe Oils three 


Vor. II. 9 
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Digeſt Caranna with highly reQify'd ** of Wine, in a 


the, remaining Forces. With theſe 


— 


* 


| This:-Medicine ki, kighly case for bind Uſe, 


eithet/alone, if the Part affected be anointed with it moderate- 
ly warm ; or, mix'd with other Ointments, in arthritic Pains, 


ariſing from a cold Cauſe; as alſo for diſcuſſing or 8 


hard, cold, and ſcirrhous Tumors; and for healing old an 
inveterate Ulcers: As alſo in colic Pains, ariſing from Rute 
and glutinous or flatulent Humours, It is alſo good in a He- 


micrania, and Pains of the Head, ariſing from a cold Cauſe. 


He recommends it to be taken internally from ten to twelve 


Drops, in a poach'd Egg, Syrup of Violets, or Syrup of 
pies. In America tad a celebrated Batſam, 4. 9 


na, for Wounds, and the Hzmorrhoids. Pomet, L. 2. orders 


it to be prepar'd in the following manner : ; 
Take of the beſt Turpentine, half an Ounce ; of liquid 


Amber, three Qunces ; of Balſam of Capivi, Tacamahac, - 
and Caranna, each two Ounces; of Maſtich, Myrth. —- 


Aloes, Frankincenſe, Dragon's-blood, and Sarcocol, each 


one Dram: When the Gums and Reſins are melted over 


a Fire, the other Ingredients, reduced to a Powder, are to 
be mix'd with 5 5 


« Geoffrey obſerves, that this is term'd a Gum, but very un- 
Jag. becauſe it is diſſoluble only in Spirit of Wine, which is 
the Property of reſinous Subſtances, 

- CARA-NOST. An Indian Shrub. The ſame as NR On- 
po, which ſee. Ray. 

þ CARAPATINA. The fame with BurontTis, which 
ee. . 
Basel, Mans Bra — — 2 Luſitanis, 
of. „ ies of Blite growing in Braſil, which 
has in it nothing remarkable. Raii Hh lant, * 
CARA-SCHULLI, H. M. Frater Indicus ſpinoſus, 72 
paris Forma, Siligua bivalvi brevi. An Indian Shrub, like 
-ſhrub. As to its medicinal Uſes, being reduced to Pow- 
der by the Fire, and mix'd with Vinegar, and rubb'd on the 
Part, it diſſolves Tumors. Beaten ay and mix'd with 
the Liquor call'd Swurie, made of the Cocoa-nut, it ſerves to 
ripen and break Abſceſſes. "The DecoQtion of the Root is good 


in a Suppreſſion of Urine ; taken with a little Rice, it is effect- 


ual in a Tumor of the Belly. A Decoction of the Leaves, 
with a ſmall Quantity of Rice, inwardly, is good to exte- 
nuate tumefy'd Limbs. Raii Hf. Plant. 
CARATA, or KARAT. This was a Weight antien 
uſed by the Workers in Gold, and Lapidaries. ith ref] 
to Gold, twenty-four Karats made a Marc; but, in our 
Times, it is only uſed for judging of the & ix fo Gold, But, 
with reſpect to precious Stones, the Word Karat imported a 
Weight only of four Grains. Rizger. | 
CARAUCIA. See under CARABUREA. | 
CARBASUS, AA, dh Thin Linen, or Threads 
of fine Linen, on which Surgeons lay their Powders, or ſpread 
their Ointments, to be apply'd to diſeaſed Parts; or uſe to 
dry up the ſuperfluous Moiſture in ulcerated Places, The 
ordis uſed by Scribonius Largus, Ne. 227. | 


CARBO. A Coal; properly, I think, Charcoal, which is 


generally meant by Authors, when uſed without the Epithet 
lis. Foſſil Coals are thus diſtinguiſh'd. a 

"CaRBo FossILis, Lithanthrax, Offic. Mer. Pin. 216. 
Lithanthrax ſeu Carbo faſſilis, Charlt. Foll. 14. Boet. 339. 
Carbo foffilis, ſeu Lithanthrax, Worm, 31. Gæbal. 26. - 
CO or SCOTCH COAL. 


Upon the Subject of foffile Coal, Hoffman has given us the 


following curious Remarks. : 
To diſcover the Elements or Principles of ſoſſile Coals, by 
means of 2"thymical Analyſis, ſays he, is our preſent Deſign. 


Theſe Coals, then, diſtil'd from a Retort by an open Fire, 


yield firſt a P „then a ſomewhat acrid fulÞfureous Spirit, 
then a ſubtile Oil, then a groſſer Oil, which ſubſides to the 
Bottom of the Receiver; and, laffly, by a briſker Degree of 
Fire, a certain acidulated Salt, reſembling that of Amber. In 


the Retort there is left a light black Earth, which, upon the 
A of Fire, emits neither Flame nor Smoke. I ſhall 


ve a brief, but accurate Deſcription of the ſeveral Ex- 
iments I made, in order to inveſtigate the Nature of theſe 


inciples. 
The Spirit yielded in Diſtillation is at firſt white, but after - 
4 ing d with a reddiſh-brown Colour; which Phe- 
nomenon may alſo be obſerved in the Spirits yielded by Woods, 


. Tartar, Myrrh, and other Subſtances of a like Nature, 7 52 | 
b- 


an Affuſion of the acid Spirit of Salt, a large Number of 

bles immediately appear d at the Bottom of the Veſſel, which, 
becoming gradually and ſucceflively more numerous, aſcended 
to the Liquor, but without any remarkable Per- 


turbation of the Mixture. With Spirit of Nitre the Conflict 


was 45h and the Liquor was render d more turbid. 
2 | 
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V pon a ſufficient tity of Quick lime being thrown into 
this Spirit, a ſtrong volatile Nie immediately affected the Noſe 
in a forcible manner. Upon an Affuſion of Spirit of Nitre to 
this Mixture, a thick white Fume was forthwith emitted; 


which we always obſerve to , when we add Spirit of Nitre 
to volatile Salts or Spirits. fetid Oil, intimately united 
and incorporated with Salt of Tartar, alſo diffuſed a Smell like 


that of volatile Salt. Upon Diſtillation, this Mixture yielded 
an alcaline, volatile, and oleous Spirit, which immediately be- 
came green with Syrup of Violets, as all Alcalis do; but, when 
mix'd with an Acid, 

diately aſſum'd a perfectly red Colour, 

The groſs empyreumatic Oil of theſe Coals, obtain'd in the 
firſt Diſtillation, emitted a ſulphureous Smell. When put into 
a Silver Spoon, to which a gentle Heat was apply's, it, imme- 
diately ting'd it of an obſcure blackiſh Colour; a\ſure Proof, 
that a true mineral Sulphur is diſſolved in it; for common Sul- 
phur, diſſolved in Oil of Turpentine, tinges Silver Veſſels with 
the ſame Colour, | 

The acidSalt, upon an Admixture of Oil of Tartar per Deli- 

iumgaſſum' d a near Affinity to that obtain'd from Amber by 
Diſtillation. Spirit of Sal Ammoniac excited a large Number 


of very broad Bubbles, which collected themſelves in the Bot- 
tom 


the Glaſs ; But, immediately after, the Mixture, which 
was before limpid, aſſum'd a reddiſh Colour; and, upon the 
Affuſion of an Acid, return'd to its former Tranſparence. 

"Tis rarely obſerv'd, that an Acid is thus ting'd by an Alcali. 
That I might, therefore, trace the Cauſe of this Phenomenon 
more accurately, I mix'd diſſolved volatile Salt of Amber, which 
I thought of a like Nature with the Salt of which we now ſpeak, 
with vinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ; by which meang, after 
ſome Conflict, the Mixture in a little time aſſum'd a beautiful 
browniſh-red Colour; and an excellent Medicine, of Virtues 
not inferior to ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn, was produced. 

Theſe are the principal . I made, in order to in- 
veſtigate the Nature of ſoſſile Coals ; from which, I think, it 
is obvious, that no deleterious Principle, nothing offenſive to 


the Maſs of Blood, and the minuteſt Parts of the Body, in a 


Word, no noxious Mineral, no Quantity of Arſenic, are found 
in them. | 

That a mineral Sulphur is not ſo fatal as is commonly 
believed, is ſufficiently atteſted by thoſe Men who prepare, fuſe, 
and boil the Sulphur of . who are ſound and vigorous, in 


Ae compariſon of other Metal-workers. Nor is there, in the Ger- 


man Coal, a very conſiderable Quantity of this Sulphur, other- 
wiſe it might be eaſily obtain'd dry, and in the Form of Flow- 
ers, by Sublimation ; for theſe mineral Coals are a porous and 


- ſponigious Earth, richly and intimately impregnated with a bitu- 


minous and ſubterraneous Juice. Bitumen is their conſtituent 
Principle, without which they would. neither emit Flame nor 
Smoak : But the Bitumen they contain, like all the other Spe- 
cies of Bitumens, of which Amber is one, conſiſts of oleous, 
ſulphureous, acid, and fine alcaline Parts, as is obvious from 
the chymical Analyſis of Amber, 25 Judaicum, Naphtha, 
Petroleum, and all other reſinous Bodies. 

So far, then, are theſe Principles from proving prejudicial to 
the vital Juices, that, by drying up the ſuperfluous Humidity, 
they rather defend the Maſs of Blood, and the Body, from Cor- 
ruption and Putrefaction; for, according to Galen, all Bitu- 
mens are endow*'d with a balſamic Virtue. Beſides, that bitu- 
menous Bodies, ſet on Fire, correct the bad State of the Air, 


and diſſipate its W Humidity, are Points admitted by 


moſt modern Phyſicians; and the Antients uſed Sulphur and 
Aſphaltus, in order to correct and purify the Air, when Plagues 
contagious Diſeaſes raged. = | 

Plates in which the Atmoſphere is very moiſt, and impreg- 
nated with aqueous Exhalations, which weaken its Force and 
Elaſticity, are not wholſome ; becauſe, by that means, Perſpi- 
ration being obſtructed, a Load of recrementitious and ſaline 
Sordes are retain'd in the Body, and communicate a depraved 
and ſcorbutic Intemperature to the Blood and Humours, from 
which terrible chronical Diſorders ariſe. *Tis therefore obvious, 
that the ſulphureous Vapour of foſſile Coals is of ſingular Ser- 
vice M Countries where the State of the Air is moiſt and un- 
active, as is evident from the City of Halle. l 
An immenſe Quantity of aqueous Exhalations, ariſing not 
only from the River Sale, diffuſed into many Branches, but alſo 
from the Salt-works, whilſt each Day at leaſt. ten thouſand 


Pounds of Water are evaporated into the Atmoſphere ſurrgund- 


ing that City, muſt of courſe beſet the Town, at Morning and 
Night, with Clouds, which every one n to be pre- 
judicial to Health, unleſs an Eafterly or y Wind diſpel 
them. And, in Times paſt, no City was more obnoxious to 
Scurvies, Conſumptions, purple and malignant Fevers, than 
Halle ; but ſince, about twenty Vears ago, they began 
foffile Coals for boiling the Salt, e is ſo purify d, 
that theſe Diſeaſes are ſcarce heard of in City. In former 
Times the Phyficians, who practiſed in it, .complain'd, that 
no Diſeaſe occur'd to them, which was not accompany d with 


* 


* 


— 


NY | 


* 


raiſed a ſudden Efferveſcence, and imme- duced, 


to burn 


a ſcorbutic Tant. Numbers of young Men were cut off by 


"TY 


Conſumptions and Dyſenteries ; and petechical and . g 
iforders 


ſcorbutic Fevers exceſlively-; but now - theſe D 
ha 2 = 3 N a ſe are with _— 
ut lam well appris'd, that it i e objeted, that the 
Extalatios of foſſil Coal are — mc icious than advantage- 
ous to Health ; becauſe n Metals; eſpecially the 
Iron and Lead of Wide hg los conſume z — 1 2 
in Gardens which are near them, and thick ſet, they render 
the Trees and Shrubs barren and ſapleſs. Tis alſo objected, 
that in England, and eſpecially London, a Conſumption is pro- 
culiar to that Country, by a preternatural Dryneſs of 
the Veſicles of the Lungs, in conſequence of this Smoak ; as 
alſo, that its Smell is fetid, and highly diſagreeable. 

But to all theſe Objections we anſwer, That tho* the Smoak 
ariſing from a mineral Sulphur, and from V inegar, are poſleſs'd 
of a powerful Virtue, by which they conſume-thoſe lighter and 
more porous Metals, Iron and Lead ; they are not, for that 
Reaſon, leſs proper for purifying the Air, whem a Plague rages, 
or diſſipating, its ſuperfluous Moiſture, ſo prejudicial to-Health. 
Beſidesg that this Smoak does not, in the leaſt, injure the 
Health of thoſe People who inhabit the Houſes expoled to it, 
and in which the Leads of the Windows are corroded, is a Fat 
atteſted by daily Experience, ſince few of them labour under 


any Diſorders of the Breaſt. 


t this Smoak, however, may prove prejudicial, when 
thick and denſe, is a Fact of which ] am firmly perſuaded ; for 
as a large Quantity of Exhalations from a balſamic Gum, 
which is friendly to Nature, for Inſtance, from Maſtich, Ben- 
jamin, or Peruvian Balſam, is ungrateful ; ſo *tis not to be 
doubted, but the denſe Vapour of Bitumen, which is not very 
grateful, may create Diſorders z which, however, ſeems to be 
owing not ſo much to its Nature, as to the Exceſs of its Quan- 
tity. *Tis not, therefore, to be wonder'd at, if in London, 
where a groſs State of the Air, Gluttony, and exceſſive Drink- 
ing, eſpecially of ſpirituous Liquors, induce a morbid State of 

Humors, an exceſſive Quantity of the Smoak, ariſing from 
foſſile Cont ſhould prove prejudicial, and produce a Dryneſs 
of the Lungs. | 

As to chat Objetion of the Smoak being fetid, diſagreeable, 
hurtful to the Nerves, and membranous Parts, and prejudicial 
to thoſe who labour under a Weakneſs of the Nerves and Head, 
we anſwer, That tho' the Smells of fetid Subſtances are not 
always grateful to the Delicate, yet they are not, for that Rea- 
ſon, prejudicial to Health ; as is obvious in the Spirits of Soot, 


Worms, and Hartſhorn, which are all highly fetid. But how 


much theſe Spirits contribute to repair the Strength, and to 
preſerve and purge the Maſs of Blood and Humours, is known 
to almoſt every one concern'd in Phyſic. It muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that the Smell, even of Perfumes, is ungrateful to 
many; as 1 in Women who have weak Nerves, and 
who not only bear Fetids more chearfully, but receive a Kind 
1 Relief from them. Hoffman's Obſer. Phyſico-chymicæ ſe- 
ctiores. 

It would be happy for the Engliſh, if their Conduct would 
permit me to contradict, with Truth, the Charge which Hof 
man has brought againſt them. 


Of Vegetable CoALs, 3 


All vegetable Subſtances, eſpecially Woods, when treated 
with a cloſe Fire, are converted into Coals, which are porous, 
light, black Bodies, retaining the Figure of the original Body, 
and which eaſily take Flame; and, by a ſtrong Degree of 
Fire, partly fly off in the Air, and partly are reſolved into 


The Coals moſt frequently in Uſe are thus prepared : 
x 


A Pile of Wood is rear'd up, and cover'd with Earth. Fire 
is then put under it. Thus it is kept from flaming open- 
* and the Fire, gradually and gently ſeizing the Wood, 

roughly extracts all its Moiſture; as alſo its acid Prin- 
ciple, and the ſubtile Oil it contains. The remaining thick 
Oil is indeed extracted, but afterwards penetrates more 
deeply into the Pores of the Parts. 


In conſequence of this Oil being dif , and ſet at Li- 
berty, they eafily take Flame; juſt as we ſee Linen Cloth, fo 
gently burnt, that all their Oil is not extracted, afford a Baſis, 
and prove,-a5-it> were, a Nouriſhment to the Fire. This is 
what we call Tinder, which is uſed for renewing the Sparks 
of Fire ſtruck from Steel and Flint. Not only all Vegetables, 
but alſo all the Parts of Animals which preſerve their Blackneſs, 
ay be converted into Coals of this Kind, fit for taking 

But 'tis to be obſerved, that no Kind of Coals, even by the 
greateſt Force of Fire, will either burn, or be converted into 
white Aſhes, in a cloſe Veſſel; which eaſily happens in the free 
and open Air, where they are reſolved into a fine Smoak, 


leaving Aſhes, which, when lixiviated, afford an alcaline Salt, 
if the Coal has been taken from the Vegetable Kingdom. If 
theſe Aſhes, which are impregnated with Salt, are boil'd in 

a ; Water, 


Y 


* 


uced, 1 are d into 
1 the Firm 
generally uſed for Fewel, yet it is of more extenſi for 
anſwering the various Purpoſes of Mechanics, Chymiſts, and 
Metal-workers. | LOVE 
Difference between Vegetables, ſo the 


But as there is a great 
Coals'produc'd from them _ proporti 

Beech-wood is preſer d to all others for. Fire, and the Coals 
prepar'd of it are better and more valuable than all others, for 
which Reaſon they are us'd for converting Iron into Steel ; for 
the more ſolid and ponderous Coals are, the fitter and more 
proper they are for this Purpoſe. Bacher, in his Phyſica Sub- 
terranea, mentions an Experiment, by which Coals may be re- 
duc'd to an inflammable inſipid Spirit, by being mix'd with 


diſtil'd Vinegar; but as little Credit is to be given to the Expe- 


riments of this Author, ſo we have ſome Reaſon to doubt of 
the Succeſs of this. 


'Tis, however, certain, that Coals, by a lively briſk Flame, 


are difſolv'd into a very fine and ſcarce viſible Vapour, (and are 


diſſipated into the Air without any ſenſible Smell; but this Va- 
pour or Smoak immediately becomes viſible, if with a clean 
Pen Letters are made on a Piece of Paper with a Solution of 
Alum, or with Spirit of Vitriol ; for when the Letters are dry, 
and the Paper held over the Smoak of the Coals, they as 
black as if had been wrote with the blackeſt and belt ſatu- 
rated Ink. | x 

If in a Room, eſpecially one with a low Cieling, the Air is 
impregnated. with this ſubtile Vapour ariſing from kindled Coals, 
eſpecially in col Weather, it is as fatal to Animals, eſpecially 
to Man, as Poiſon, and induces an apoplectic Stupor and Drow- 
ſineſs, which, if due Meaſures are not taken, kill the Patient 
in a ſhort time ; innumerable Inſtances of which every-where 

r, eſpecially if, in cold Winters, too large a Quantity of 

theſe Coals are incautiouſly put into the Stove. The noxious 
and prejudicial Quality of this Vapour has been obſerved by the 
antient as well as the modern Phyſicians, and numberleſs Ex- 
amples of its bad Effects are ſpecify'd by them. | 
But, tho” the noxious Quality of this Vapour has long ago 

been prov'd by uncontroverted Facts, it is ſurpriſing, that it 
ſhould be ſo much overlook'd, and ſo little adverted to, by moſt 
of our modern Phyſicians, that few of them have taken the 
leaſt Notice of it, or laid down- the Precautions which an 
Affair of ſuch Importance ſeems to require; much leſs has the 
Cauſe of this noxious Quality been inquir'd into, or the Reaſon 
inveſtigated, why this Smoak, drawn in with the Breath, 
throws the Patient into a Sleep, a Yzupor of the Senſes, 
a Palſey, a Hemiplegy, and, if ſeaſonable Relief is not afforded, 
induces Death itſelf. | 

But fince almoſt the ſame Effects are obſery'd to be produc'd 


by the Smoak of common Sulphur, whilſt a very {mall Portion 


of it, ſet on Fire ina little Room, kills ſome Animals, we are 
to inquire whether Coals and mineral Sulphur are poſſeſs'd of 
one common Principle, by which they produce ſo ſudden and fo 
fatal Effects. 

Tis well known, that a few Grains of Sulphur, ſet on Fire, 
will diffuſe a large Quantity of a very fine, but fetid Fume 
thro? all the Parts of a large Room. Tis not to be doubted, 
but by the Fire almoſt the whole Subſtance of the Coal may be 
diſſipated in the Air, in a fine inviſible Smoak or Exbalation, 
which alſo becomes viſible when Letters are wrote upon a Paper 
with a Solution of Alum, and apply'd to the Smoak of the Coals, 
as we have already obſervV TlEC2él . 

This thin and ſubtile Vapour, then, being carried into the 
Air, and, by Inſpiration, convey'd thro' the Noftrils into the 
Head, and thro' the Arteria into the Lungs by the 
Tenuity of its Parts intimately inſinuates itſelf into the Pores 
of the ſolid Parts and Veſſels, and penetrates the minuteſt Pores 
of the Neryes, Meninges, and Brain, where, con 
Taint into that fine ſubtile Fluid, by means of whi 
and Motion are perform'd, it diſturbs and inverts the animal 
Actions. It alſo happens, that the Air being impregnated with 
a great deal of theſe Vapours, when it is received into the 
Lungs, loſes a great deal of that Force and Elaſticity by which 
u to diſtend and inflate the pulmonary Veſſels. 

ow ſince mineral Sulphur,” the Vapour of which is as preju- 
dicial ap, that ariſing from le Coals, conſiſts of two Subſtances, 
one of which is of an acid, and the other of a pinguious earthy 
Nature, which takes Fire; and ſince this iferous and 
narcotic. Virtue does not reſide in an acid Spirit; the Cauſe muſt 
be ſought for-in that exhalable, ſulphureous, or phlogiſtic Sub- 
ſtance, ſuch as is alſo found in Coals, from which, as is well 
| known, Sulphur may be obtain'd 
it happens, that the V 


of Sulphur, the phlogiſtic Part af both bei 
But every one knows, that all ſedative, — and anody ne 
Virtues, are to be deduc'd from Sulphur reſoly d into v fine 


Thorn- apple, Poppies, and 


Vapours, as is obvious in Saffron ium, N 
Mandrake. pet may be 


veying a 


throwing various kinds of Salts and Minerals upon live Coal? 
Firſt, then, Nitre, fus'd in a Veſſel by a intenſe Fire, 
ve Coals in 


does not burn 3 but, upon ing li to it, imme 
diately takes Flame; which y increaſes the Fire of the 
Coals themſelves, juſt as if a Bellows were d to them. 


Common Salt, when thrown upon live not only decre- 


Pitates, but alſo animates and invigorates their Fire, and raiſes 
a whitiſh Smoak, which, when adhering 8 is with 


when 


Difficulty taken off, and taſtes ſomewhat ſal 

Witriol, which es of the Nature of A 
thrown upon live , emits a beautiful azure-colour'd Flame. 
If Alum is thrown upon them, it firſt boils, and riſes in a white 
Froth ; and, -upon increaſing the Fire, loſes all its Taſte, 
and remains an earthy, ſpongious, and white Body, When a 


few of Oil of Vitriol are thrown upon live Coals, a Va- 
pour, of a Smell reſembling that of Sulphur, is forthwith 
emi 

Borax thrown upon them is firſt con into a white 


Froth ; and afterwards, by rendering the Fire more intenſe 
a Pair of Bellows, it immediately runs into a Mucilage, whi 
1s ſoon turn'd into a vitreous pellucid Maſs. 

I alſo made an Experiment with Epſom Salt, that of Glanber, 
depurated Aphronitre of Gena, as alſo with the Sedlitz Salt in 
Bohemia, the native Schemnitz Salt in Hungary, and that pre- 
pared from the Fountains of Egra. Theſe I threw ſepara 
into the Flame, expecting a ſulphureous Smell to be — 
but no ſuch Phenomenon appear d; for they were firſt rais d 
into a thick Froth, which, when all the Humidity was evapo- 
rated, ſunk down into a white earthy Maſs, of a ſaline ſub- 
aſtringent Taſte, and which, with Spirit of Vitriol, neither 
duc'd an Ebullition, nor emitted any conſiderable Smell. 
we obſerve a very ſignal Difference between theſe Salts, if 
are not put directly and immediately upon the Fire of Coals, 
but are mixed with their Duſt, and Fire is afterwards apply'd to 
them in a Crucible; for, by this means, they are partly carry'd 
off into the Air, like the Fume of Sulphur, partly leave 
behind them a ſulphureous alcaline Maſs. * 

By this Experiment alone we are ſufficiently taught the dif- 
ferent Effects produc'd by treating ſome Bodies, even of the 
mineral Kind, with the Flame of Coals, and by ſubjecting 
them to the Fire, when mixed with the Powder Coals in a 
cloſe Veſlel. . 

The Arcanum Duplicatum, vitriolated Tartar, and all neu- 
tral Salts with which the Acid of Vitriol is join'd, When 
thrown upon live Coals, firſt itate „and afterwards 
fly off in the Air, without any viſible Exhalation or Smell, and 
without almoſt — any 8 Traces of themſelves ; 
whereas, when ed to the Fire in a Crucible, and mix'd 
with Powder of „they are, by the Addition of a ſmall 
ny of an alcaline Salt, converted into Liver of Sulphur, 

n Metal-working it is a remarkable Circumſtance, that 
Tin, Iron, Copper, and Lead Ore, as alſo the Calxes'of An- 
timony, the Scoriz and Glaſſes of Metals, are not converted 
to a pure Metal, unleſs Coals are intimately-mix'd with them, 
and they are then fuſed by an open Fire, Whether by this 
means, as ſome think, any Part of the: phlogiſtic Principle 
the Coals paſſes into the Mixture of the Metal, and reſtores 
that which is carried off in Calcination by the Fire, or by the 
Addition of _——— Subſtances z or rather, whether, by this 
means, that which prevents and hinders the Fuſion of the Me- 
tals is only remov'd, are Points that deſerve a more accurate Dif- 
quiſition. ; 

The Phenomenon is, in my 
in another manner. The Acid 
metallic Ore, becauſe, 
oleous and inflammable 


. ary 
revious gen 0 
ies off. The Calxes alſo, and 


Glaſſes of Metals and Minerals, are produc'd by an Acid, 


which intimately penetrates their Pores, and 
and Situation of their Parts; but when this acid Salt, which is 
the Cauſe, is remoy'd,. they return, and are reſtor d to their 
former State and Contexture. For theſe Purpoſes, then, ſuch 
Subſtances are indicated as penetrate.iaftnately, and poſiefs a 
Power of abſorbing an Acid, among the Numbed of which ara 
Coals, which, when in a Flame, not 
Fire for 1 but alſo, by their oleous, rareſactive, 
alcaline, and volatile Principle, enter the minuteſt Poreg where 
the Acid lurks : This Acid they abſorb, and, by that means, 
reſtore the Metal. That the Smoak alone of Coals is of à v 

penetrating Nature, and fit for correcting Acids, is 1 


the Figure 


proved by the Obſervation of Stabi, uh found, that the 
and the ſame Train of 2 in Animals, wi 5 


and acid Oil of Vitriol cannot bo obtain'd, if in the Retort 
there are any Fiſſures, by which the 8 of the 
apour 


Coals entire] 3 — — of the 

Vitriol, ſo that a highly volatile Spirit is yielded inftead of 
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How beneficial Powder of Coals is in ing the Ground 
fruitful, is well known to Gardeners, who that Pur- 

uſe Coal Duſt, Marls, and old Mortar taken from Walls. 
is incredible how ſurpriſingly Lemon and Orange-trees, as 
alſo Clove· gilly- flowers, thrive by this means, 

The of Coals renders moiſt Soils ſo fruitful, that the 
Strawberries produc'd in them are by this means render'd much 
larger than they would otherwiſe be ; and all Plants are con- 
ſiderably enlarged ; for that earthy and ſulphureous Alcali lodg'd 
in the Coal Duſt, being refolved by the Rain, and the Heat of the 
Sun, renders the Earch ſo fruitful, that the nutritive Juice, per- 
colated thro' it, not only quickly enters the minuteſt Pores of 
the Vegetables, but is more — converted into their Sub- 
ſtance. 

From this Experiment it is obvious, that the chief Principle 
of Fecundation is rather to be ſought for in a ſulphureous than 
in a ſaline Subſtance, which, if it is of an alcaline Nature, 
produces no other Effect than to attenuate and refolve the ſul- 
phureous Matter more, and to change and abſorb the Acid, 
which greatly obſt ructs Vegetation. 6 

Not only the Duſt of Coals, but much more the Bones of 
Animals calcin'd to black Aſhes, impart a certain Fruitfulneſs 
to the Ground, becauſe they contain in them a larger _ 
of Oil than Coals do ; ſo that they may very properly be us'd, 
in Conjunction with other Subſtances, to forward the Growth 
of V egetables. 

We have no Reaſon to doubt of the anodyne Virtues of 
Coals in ſpaſmodic and convulſive Diſorders, ſince Coals of the 
Lime-tree make the principal Ingredient in the black antiepi- 
leptic Saxon Powder, which has acquir'd ſo extenſive a Reputa- 
tion for the ſurpriſing Effects it produces. Rulandus, in his 
Theſaurus Medicus, informs us, that Epilepſies, Gripes, Colics, 

Fluxes, are cur'd by the Coals of ime-tree. Hoffman. 
Obſervat. Phyſico-chymicæ. 

maſt take the Liberty of adding to what Ho relates con- 
cerning the deleterious Vapour of vegetable Coals, that foſſile 
Coals, eſpecially thoſe half burnt, which are uſually call'd Cokes, 
will have a like Effect, if the Fumes thereof are confin'd in a 
ſmall Room. Of this I met with Inſtances in two Servant-maids, 
who took ſame Coalsin a Warming-pan into adamp Room where 
they lay, in order to warm it during the Night, Ihe Conſequence 
of this was, that the next — oy — * 22 
Appearance, expiring, being ſe $ id. The 
thod I took for their Relief was, immediately to expoſe them to 
the freſh Air, to bleed them, and to attempt 2 Cir- 
culation of the Blood by Frictions, and every thing which would 


* 
ö cannot 
G Powder of Coak 


ſtimulate ſtrongly, either adminiſter'd internally, or applied ex- 
ternally. By theſe means they both recover'd in a few Hours; 
being more fortunate than two other Servants of the ſame Sex, 


who were found actually dead in the Morning, on account of 
the ſame Imprudence, in the Neighbourhood where I at that 
time reſided. 

CARBUNCULUS, @«rfas, a Carbuncle. 

Of Ulcers which ariſe from internal Cauſes, and corrupt a 
Part of the Body, there is none worſe than a Carbuncle, the 
Characters of which are as follow : There is a Redneſs, with 
an Elevation of Puſtules, though to no great degree of Emi- 
nence. Thoſe Puſtules are generally black, ſometimes livid, 
or pale: ſeem to contain a Sanies, and are black within. 
The Part pofleſs'd by the Carbuncle is dry, and harder than in 
its natural State, cover'd with a kind of Cruſt, and environ'd by 
an Inflammation, In that Place there is no raiſing of the Skin, 
which ſeems fix'd to the ſubjacent Fleſh. The Patient is op- 
preis d with Drowſineſs, and ſometimes is ſeiz'd with a Shiver- 
ing, or Fever, or both. The Diſeaſe ſpreads underneath, and 
out of Si ſometimes ſlowly, ſometimes ſwiftly, and propa- 
gates itſelf, as it were, by Roots. Above, as it takes its Pro- 

fs in open View, it appears firſt whitiſh, then livid, and 
— with ſmall Puſtules; and if it happens about the 
Stomach or Fauces, it often ſuddenly ſtrangles the Patient. 
| Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 28. | . 

rhunculus is defin'd by Galen, or whoever is the Author 
of the Definitiones Medica, "Egaqodns ix, C vouns x; pol- 
A. wire x; BuCaivar; x; Tugire, ©* A cruſty ſpreading Ulcer, 
<< attended with a Conflux of Humours, an imes with 
„ Buboes and a Fever.” Galen, Com. ad Aph. 45. Lib. 6. 
gives a ſhorter Definition, tho* not diſagreeing with the former 
2s follows: Abdeng dir dug bu due rig 75 M whe 
owpdTar garyicer << A Carbuncle is a cruſty Ulcer, attended 
t Parts.” It derives 


— tion of the 
its Origi rding to the ſame Author, Lib. 2. de Preſag. 
ar Pulſ. 1. from melancholy Blood putrefyi in- 
ſam' d to as to burn the Skin. And, in big 
he ſays, 0 zu Jenn 
Thy yirgen 


a 
Comment. in Lib. 3. Epi 
re — r N xd]e Thr ouran Exe 


recover, there is by d 
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« A Carbuticle is generated of a groſs Matter, and attended 
: —— pet the following Original and Defeription 

Paulus A gineta gives tl ing Origi i 
of a ä — Ts aid|G&- pwiraſyonrndiigs yurdfs, c. 
„When the Blood RC 
60 „and, being put into an Efferveſcence, falls u an 
40 Part, there is generated what they call — wie 
« is a cruſty Ulcer, beginning, for the. moſt part, with a 
% Puſtule (pavx]aivns) like a Burn, and ſometimes without it. 
« At firſt the Patient falls a ſcratching the Part, when ariſes 
4 ſometimes one Puſtule, ſometimes more, like Grains of 
Millet for Smallneſs, which breaking there becomes a cruſty 
„ Ulcer, as if it were produc'd by an actual Cautery. The 
«« Cruſt ſometimes of an colour, and ſametimes 
„ black, and alſo adheres, and is fix'd on its Baſe, to the Part, 
« and dilates itſelf by its phagedenic Property. The Fleſh all 
« around is very much inflam'd and black, and ſhines like 
« Pitch or Bitumen. This exactly anſwers the Nature of 
« black Bile. Carbuncles in the Fleſh are but of ſhort Dura- 
tion; but thoſe which affect the Membranes and Nerves are 
« of Continuance, and communicate their ill Effects, 
«© by Conſent of Parts, to the neighbouring Places, ſo as to 
affect them with eryſipelatous Inflammations, many of which 
«© come to a Suppuration, but moſt of them are attended with 
« a Fever. Carbuncles, alſo, ariſe from epidemic Cauſes.” 
Thus P. Ægineta, Lib. 4. Cap. 25. whom Actuarius copies 
Word for Word. 

A Carbuncle is an Inflammation, which, in ilential 
Times, riſes with ſuch Veſicles as are the uſual E of a 
Burn, This Inflammation, for the moſt part, ſuddenly dege- 
nerates into a Sphacelus, and corrupts the ſubjacent Parts to 
the very Bones. rendering them as black as a Coal; and this 
ſeems to be the Reaſon why the Latin call this fort of Puſtules 
or Veſicles Carbunculi, and the Greets ardegnes, Anthraces. 

A Carbuncle almoſt always breaks out very ſuddenly and un- 

Redly, in an Hour or two at the gol, and is attended 
with a Pain and Heat. As ſoon as it is opened, it diſcharges a 
livid Sanies, or ſometimes a limpid Water. It is black within, 
which is a Sign, that the Sphacelus has already ſeiz'd the ſub- 
jacent Fleſh, and is making its Progreſs ; but in thoſe who 
es a Separation made between the cor- 

t and the ſound Fleſh, by means of Suppuration. Thoſe 

ilential Veſicles are more or fewer, larger or leſs, at different 

imes, on the ſame Perſon; and there is ſcarce a Part of the 

Body but is ſubject to be infeſted by them, and they are ſeldom 
or never obſerv'd without Buboes. 

The proximate Cauſe of a Carbuncle is, no doubt, a violent 
Inflammation excited in the Blood by the Virulence of the peſti- 
lential Contagion. The Conſequence of this Inflammation is 
a ſudden Corruption of the Part, or a Sphacelus; for there is 
no Generation and Maturation of Pus in this as in other Tu- 
mors, but all the corrupted inward Parts are immediately 
ſeparated, and fall off: Or, in other Words, the adjacent 
Parts by degrees receive the Inflammation, and, unleſs ſudden 
Death happens, are converted into a Suppuration, in which Caſe 
the Carbuncle is ſeparated from the ſound and living Fleſh, and 
by degrees wholly ejected. 

A Carbuncle is a 2 r Diſeaſe, as Experience 
ſhews, and much worſe than a Bubo, eſpecially if the Puſtules 
turn black or livid immediately after Eruption ; for the Diſorder 
is of a milder Nature, when the Puſtules are at firſt red, and 
gradually become of a Lemon-colour. The worſt are obſerv'd 
to be thoſe which ariſe in the Face or Neck; on the Breaſt, or 
under the Arm-pits ; for they almoſt conſtantly deſtroy the Pa- 
tient. Heifter, Chirurg. ; 

There is another kind of Ulcer, which ſome call a Carbuncle, 
different. from this above deſcrib'd. Fan Swieten, in his Com- 
mentary on Boer baave s Aphoriſms, thus deſcribes it: A Car- 
buncle, he ſays, is a Name which our modern Surgeons give 
to an Ulcer, when after a violent, and commonly very painful 
Inflammation, there happens a Rupture of the Skin in ſeveral 
Places, and Fragments of the corrupted Panniculus adipoſus 
are diſcharg'd at the Orifices. 

Celſus, Lib. 2. 18. takes Notice of a Carbuncle on the 
Penis, which ſhould ſeem to be a ſort of Chancre ; but his De- 
ſcription is not very diſtinct, Ætius and Paulus Egineta like- 
r wo better Way: of wn | 

ere is no better Wa treating a Carbuncle 

immediate Application of 5 . nor 322 
. of the Pain, for it has no Feeling, becauſe the 

leſh is dead; and we muſt continue to-cauterize till the Pain 
be —_ felt in all Parts, after which the Ulcer is to be 
treated like other Burns: Thus, when corroſive Medicines 
have induc'd a Cruſt over the Part, the ſame, being duly ſepa- 
rated from the living Fleſh, ' draws with it all the corrupt 
Particles, ſo that the Sinus, being now freed from Impurities, 
may be heal'd with Incarnatives. If the Diſeaſe be only ſuper- 
ficial, or ſeated on the Surface of the Skin, it may be cur'd by 


' Corrolives alone, ar, if Neceſſity requires, by cauterizing, | 


2 


Dr 


which is to/be inane or. Jofb averts in | 8 bo he Gran 
neſs of the Diſtemper ; but whatever Remedy you Yo 
throughly effectual, it will immediately ſeparate the corrupted 


from the ſound Parts. ' 
And we may generally depend upon a Cure, if the corrupt 
Fleſh falls off whenever the corroſive Medicine exerts its Vir- 
tue; but if this does not happen, and the Diſeaſe proves too 
ſtrong for the Remedy, we muſt have ſpeedy recourſe to Cau- 
teriz ing. In theſe Caſes we muſt abſtain from Food and Wine; 
but it is good to drink plentifully of Water. Theſe Directions 
are to be obſerved with oo oo Strictneſs, if the Diſorder be 
attended with a Fever. us, Lib. 5. 5 28 | | 
The Cure is to begin with opening a Vein, if there be no 
' Contra-indication ; and Bleeding till the Patient faints, proves 
beneficial in this and the like Caſes. As to the Part 4 
the Inflammation ſeems to require Refrigerants, did not the 
Groſlneſs and Malignity of the Humour potently reſiſt Repel- 
lents ; or were there no Danger, if they ſhould prove ſucceſs- 
ful, of diverting the Courſe of the peccant Humours inwards 
upon the noble Parts. However, the Afflux of the Humour 
is to be checked ; for which End ſuch Medicines are required, 
as being moderately repellent, are alſo digeſtive. Oſ this Na- 
ture are Cataplaſms of Plantain; or boiled Lentils, mixed with 
ſoft Crums of Bread bak'd in the Oven, which has neither too 
much of the Bran, nor is wholly cleanſed from it; for what is 
quite pure is ſubject to ſtick, and obſtruct the Pores of the Skin: 
and the furfuraceous, or branny, is of too groſs Parts. To the 
Ulcer we muſt apply ſome powerful Medicine, ſuch as thoſe of 


- Andron, Paſion, or Polyidas, ¶ ſee them wider their proper Ar- 


ticles] which are to be iſſolved in ſweet Wine to a ftri 
titious Conſiſtence: The proper Wines for this Purpoſe are the 
Theræum, or Scybelites ; or for want of them Sapa, which we 
call Hepſema ¶ /ee what theſe are under their proper Articles]. 
Digeſtives and Suppuratives, which are uſually apply'd to other 
Ulcers, are imp here; becauſe they would augment the 
Putrefaction of the Part. But after Bleeding, it may be proper 
enough to ſcarify ſuch kinds of Tumors, and to make the Inci- 
ſions pretty deep, becauſe of the Craffitude of the Humour. 
The Inflammation being removed, the Ulcer muſt be cicatrized 
the ſame Means as other Ulcers. Galen, M. M. Lib. 14. 
„ ? 
aulus #gineta, after having tranſcribed the Method of Cure 

quoted above from Galen, goes on thus : | 

The Powder of Maſlaliotes [ ſee the Word] dry, or diluted 
with Paſſum, is to be uſed about the Ulcer; or the Root of 
Dracunculus, or of Birthwort, or the Juice of Silphium, may, 
any one of them, be uſed with Vinegar to anoint the Place. A 
Carbuncle, which appears like an Eryſipelas, muſt be anointed 
with ſomething adapted to that Diſeaſe. Thoſe Parts which 


are ſuſpected to ſuffer by Conſent, are to be embrocated with 


Wine and Oil, in unwaſh'd Wool. When the Heat is allay'd, 
cephalic Cerates diluted, and — upon Linen, are properly 
apply d to the Carbuncle. If the continues, the En- 
plaſirum melinum Serapionis [ſee MELINUM] muſt be apply d; 
and wt muſt endeavour to bring the Carbuncle, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, to a Suppuration ; for which End the Cataplaſms, and 


other Medicines, muſt be changed, twice in the Day, and 


once in the Night. 2 —— a 2 oy 
revent its ſpreading, boil ſour Pomegranates in Vinegar 
hw they are ſoft, ſpread them upon Linen, and appl 
to the Place; when they are dry, moiſten them with Vinegar. 
Suppuratives and Breakers of Carbuncles are old or you al- 
— the Leaves, Buds, and freſh and tender Nuts of 


the Cypreſs-tree, with Polenta, Raiſins of the Sun ſtoned, dry'd 


Figs boiled in Wine, the Flowers of the yellow horned Poppy, 


the Juice of Silphium with Rue and a little Honey, and Tar 


mix'd with Raiſins and Hogs Fat. 
An excellent Receipt for a Carbuncle is as follgws : | 


Take of Spuma Argenti, one Pound; old Oil, one Pound 


and an half; iment, one Ounce : Boil the Spuma 
Argenti and the Oil together, till it will not ſtain ; then 
taking it off, put in the Orpiment, and boil them again, 
i till the Mixture becomes 
tar, uſe it ſpread upon Linen. 


For Carbuncles, eſpecially bh the Eyelids, and alſo for Gan- 
encs, old Chironian Ulcers; ſtrumous Swellings, and the 
"Gout: — | n 


Take of Opium, Acacia, Miſy torrefy'd, Squama Aris 
| each two Drams ; | Ro. Dram ; Seeds of Hen- 
bane, one Dram: Bruiſe them, and uſe them in Water. 
The Plaiſter called the Tetrapharmacum is alſo a good 


Remedy, with an Addition of a fifth Part Franki 
For a Carbuncle in the Pudenda : e 
' Take of Chalcitis; Copperas, each eight L 


Grains; of Aphronitrum, two Drams : Bruiſe them, and 
-1 1. Yor: I | | 


them 


black ; and beating it in a Mor- 


_— 
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ſe them with Water.  Sheeps-dung torrefy'd and Hench 


is alſo a good Remedy. - 
iy it W 1 #17 wo © Ta 
„In flexendria they make. a Cataplaſm' of green Serapiai 
which is alſo . 80 riorchis, and Crums of er 
which they, uſe of for ncles, and all cruſted Sores, 


When the Cruſt is fallen off; the Cure is the ſame as for com- 
mon Ulcers. P. Aginet. Lib. 4. ** a n 
The Cure of a Carbuncle by internal Means, ſuch as proper 
Diet and Medicines, muſt be regulated in the ſame manner as 
2 * direct r a PER Bubo ( ſee 16 1 
r the princi t o ure conſiſts i ing t ti 
in a gentle and continual State of ror egy . a — 
gentle Sweat. | Ann ave as 
The external Cure is direQted principally with a View to acce- 
lerate, as much as poſſible, the —— of the Carbuncle or 
corfupted Fleſh from what is ſound, Therefore ſome of our 
modern Surgeons immediately, and not without Succeſs, be- 
take themſelves to Scarification, making frequent Incifions in 
the — Part; by which Agony . evacuate the 
and peſtiferous Matter, together with the corrupted Rlood 
Sanies, Others//only open the Puſtules with the Sciflars ; and 
after Emiſſion of the Sanies, make repeated InunQtions of the 
Carbuncle with warm camphorated Spirit of Wine, or Spirit of 
Wine in which Theriaca Andromachi has been digeſted ; and 
then apply a maturating Cataplaſm, ſuch as the following : 
Take of Honey, four Spoonfuls ; Leaven, three Spoonfuls ; 
two Yolks of Eggs 3 and half an Ounce of Soap: Mix 
them well together, and apply them warm: Or, 


Take of Meal of Wheat or Rye, two Ounces, with half an 
Ounce of Vinegar ; Boil them in Water or Butter-milk;, 
and, making of them a Cataplaſm, mix therewith an 
Ounce of Honey, and a Dram of Saffron ; apply it warm, 
changing it very frequently, 


The Cataplaſms or Malagmas above recommended, are to be 
continually ply'd till the Carbuncle be ſeparated from the 
ſound or quic t, and fall off; for it is better to reſolve and 
looſen the Carbuncle from the other Parts by degrees, than to 
cut it out all at once. And there are not wanting Examples of 
ſuch, az, by an unſeaſonable Exciſion of the Fleſh have killed 
their Patients; for we are taught by Obſervation, that the moſt 
exquiſite Pains, and other very dangerous Symptoms, are the 
uſual Conſequences of this extraordinary and over-doing Remedy. 
However, when the greateſt Part of the Carbuncle is looſen'd, 
and ſeparated from' the quick Fleſh, the reſt of it which remains 
8 may be Cut off with the Knife without much 
When b too an Exciſion, or elſe ſpontaneouſly, a ba- 
Kind of Wan Hs rows within, it Wil be nan Ku 
exterminate it by ſome Corroſive, as Unguentum Agyptiacum, 
or the Unguentum fuſcum Wurtzii ; or by what follows : 
* 


Take of Honey; two Spoonfuls ; two Yolks of Eggs ; burnt 


Alum powder'd, Gentian, Birthwort, each one 
Mix them, and make them into an Ointment. 


If the Inflammation, as is not unuſual, inclines towards a 
— 2 it will be proper to apply the following Oint- 
ment: | A9 


Take of Oil of Worm wood an Ounce and an half ; Scor- 
dium, Flowers of Elder, Flowers of Chamomile, each one 
Handful; pure Water, two Pints and an half: Boil them 
well r ſtrain them, and inſtil therein ſix Ounces 

of the beſt Spirit of Wine, or camphorated Spirit ; an 
two Ounces of - Venice-treacle. Let this be apply'd in 
folded Linen Cloths or Bolſters to the Carbuncle, warm; 


and be very frequently repeated, till the Violence of the 
C : | | 


But in Caſes where theſe bad Symptoms do not appear, it 
will not be improper, after ſeparating the Carbuncle from the 
Tound Fleſh, to deterge the Ulcer with the Unguentum fi 60 
Murtii, or with ſome ſuch Digeſtive as we have deſcribed u 
der the Article Buno.. This Deſign ought — rn 
the greateſt Care and tarity, Tel any Fart of the Poiſon 
remaining within, ſhould lay a freſh Foundation for the Diſor- 
der. For this Reaſon. wwe are to continue deterging the Ulcer, 
till the leaſt Symptoms of the Plague are no longer to be diſco- 
ver d. After this the Wound is to be conglutinated like other 
Abſceſſes, ch ally by applying the Eſſence of Myrrh and 
Aloes 5 Lint 1 alſo = Emplafirum de Lithargyro, of 
Loon. 9 a like Nature, till the Ulcer is entirely conſo 
Some Surgeons, indeed, of diſtiriguiſhed Characters, main“ 
tain, that nothing is more effectual than the actual Cautery, 
either n nele ; for th 

2 
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* 


| forthwith order the mortified Fleſh to be cauterized, till a Senſe 
of Pain is excited in 1 1 iowa 
of the Carbuncle may ſeem to , es informs 
us, that, during the 1 e in London, he obſery'd this to be 

the moſt expeditious M of curing Carbuncles. But not 
only the Horror of the Patients, but ny other Circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as the Importance of the Parts affected, ſome- 
times concur to render the Method of Cure by Cautery not only 
improper, but palpably abſurd ; and in theſe Caſes the other 
Method of Cure is to be purſu'd, 

The celebrated Sylvius is of Opinion, that the moſt expedi- 

tious Method of — Carbuncles is, by anointing the ad- 
cent Parts with Butter of Anti ; fince, according to that 
Author, by its Means alone the Diſorder is not only hinder'd 
from ſpreading, but alſo an Eſchar is generated, which gra- 
dually divides the ſound from the corrupted Part, and at laſt 
ures a total ration. But the later Phyſicians, who 
— wrote upon of Vienna and Ratisbon, have 
affirm'd, that Butter of Antimony is ſo far from being benefi- 
cial in the Cure of Carbuncles, that it rather induces a fatal 
Train of Symptoms, and for the moſt part procures the ſudden 
Death of the Patient. — — . in ions 
phia Haſfnienſis, agrees with Sylvius, a ows ver | 
2 — Butter of Antimony, as a Medicine of all 
others the beſt calculated for anſwering. the Purpoſe. But not- 
withſtanding the Character of theſe Authors, who have recom- 
mended the actual Cautery, and Butter of Antimony, for extir- 
pating Carbuncles, I cannot forbear thinking, that the other 
ethod is milder, ſafer, and conſequently preferable. If, 
however, any one intends to uſe theſe Methods of Cure, he 
muſt remember to deterge and conglutinate the Wound, in a 
Lge Manner. Heifter. 4 
ARBON humanum, in Parucelſut, according to Schroder, 
Lib. 5. Claſſ. 1, Ne 23. ſignifies human Dung. | 

CARBO ES Cui. The Stars. Ruland. Fohnſon.-._ 

CARBUNCULATIO, f. Py ſignifies a 
Carbuncle incident to the Eye, and is deſcribed by the Author 
of the Definitiones Medice, aſcribed to Galen, ine 0x agud's 
At vopuns, x) pes, X, Brava, tie 9 rogs]Sr vtroutror, . 
7d d)\o may oapa, br: N br ve, ophanpors © A cruſty, pha- 
40 — Ulcer, attended with a Flux of Humours, and a 
«© Bubo, and ſometimes with a Fever; and, among other Parts 
« of the Body, incident to the Eye.” And Paulus, 725 . 
Cap. 22. defines it to be a —_— cruſty Ulcer, affe&ti 
ſometimes the Ball of the Eye, ſometimes the Eyelid, as w 
as an 1 | 

CARBUNCULUS Rubinus, Offic. Worm. 103. Schrod. 
329. Mont, Exot. 14. Schw. De Laet. rr. Calc. Muſ. 
235. Geoff. Prælect. 83. Charlt, Foff. 37. Rubinus ver, 
- Boet. 144. Carbunculus, Kentm. 50. Carbunculus, | five Ru- 
binus, f 7 Muſf. Metall: 957. THE RUBY. 

It is a glittering diaphanous Gem, of 2 red Colour, and 
Proof againſt the File; the moſt beautiful are found in the 
Iſland of Ceylon. | | | 

They ſay, that being worn or drank it reſiſts Poiſon, is a 
Preſervative againſt the Peſtilence, expels Sadneſs, reftrains laſci- 
vious and evil Thoughts, prevents frightfu} Dreams, exhilarates 
the Mind, and preſerves the Body in Health. Schroder. 

It is preſcrib'd in Medicine in our Shops, but I know not 
how it comes to be omitted in the Catalogue of Simples. 
Dale, | 


eemulo coddam Pulli, H. M. THE INDIAN YELLOW 
ORANGE OF MALABAR. . | va 
This is a tall ſpreading Tree, the Trunk as much in Com- 
'paſs as two Men together can incircle with their Arms; the 
eaves ſtand by Pairs on the Sprays, at the Extremities of 
which appear fleſh-colour'd and yellowiſh [ps Flowers, 
Which are void of Smell, but of a fouriſh Taſte. The Calyx 
confiſts of four * cohcave Leaves; and the Fruit, which 
Hangs by a Pedicle an Inch long, is big, round, and diſtinguiſh'd 
by eight, nine, or ten Extuberances like Ribs, with a ſmall 
ead at the Top, ſtriated in like manner with ſmall Ribs; it is 
reeen, then yellow, and when ripe whitiſh, and has an 
acid Sweetneſs of Taſte; the Seeds are contained in the Middle 
2 Pulp, and are oblong, flattiſh, and of à dark azure 
Colour. | Fe g 
This Fruit, according to Acgſta, 'as to Size and Shape, is like 
a Quince with the Rind taken off, and conſiſts in like manner 
'of grumous Parts, but nat ſeparable, as in the Quince ; it is 
cover'd with a thin, light, and ſhining Rind. It is dry'd, and 
or from Malabar to other Countries. pg 
Is is commonly eaten; and the Inhabitants'commend it much 
for medicinal Uſes ; but it is moſt eminent for ſtopping a Flux 
of the Belly of what Kind foever, eſpecially contracted by exceſ- 
Hive Venery. The ripe Fruit is either enten alone, or ita Juice, 
or the Powder of it dry'd, is taken in four Milk, mixed with 
Which, and boiled Rice, it mightily recovers a Joſt Appetite. 
The Juice and Powder \forefaid are efficacious in Specks and 
CataraQts of the Eyes. The Powder is much uſed by Mid- 
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CARCAPULI, Park, J. B. C. B. Frudtu Mats aureo 


CAR _ 
wives for expelling the Aſterbirch, for increaſing the Purgations, 


and to procure Plenty of Milk; and ſay it is ſervice- 
able in eil dhe Birth, N * 


CARCAPULI Linſchotani. Carcapuli de Bry. * 
C. Bauhine cotifounds this with the preceding; but they 
differ in Flower and Fruit, th agr in other reſpects. 


The firſt bears an acid, ſulcated, go Fruit, as big 
as an Apple; this latter produces a round ſweet Fruit, of the 
Bi of a Cherry; the firſt by the Natives is called ſimply 
Ghorakha, the other Lanna Ghorala; both afford Gum Gutta, 
but the Kunna Gorala the beſt. But this Gum Gutta, ſays 
D. Syen, muſt not be confounded with the common Gum 
Gutta, which, as Bontius aſſures us, is collected from a Plant 
which is near akin to the Efala Indica, and is called by the 
Indians Lonam Cambodia, becauſe it grows plentifully in the 


cy of Cambodia. Raii Hift. Plant, See Gur r 

AMBA. 

 CARCAROS, xdgxag®.. A kind of Fever, which is at- 

tended with a Horror, or Shivering. UERQUERA.” 
CARCAX, — es of Poppy, voy has - Head 

enough to contain a Pint and an half of Liquor. allus from 

A de Opto. re 1 


 CARCER, in Paracelſit, Tra. 2. de Morb. Ament. C. 
__ x Remedy proper to reſtrain the looſe and diforderly 

otiohs both of Body and Mind, as in curing Chreas ; for 
Inſtance the Chorea Sancti Viti. 

CARCHARIAS, xagy«eias. The Fiſh called the Canis 
marinus, of Sea See CAN Is. 

CARCHARODONTA, 44 9642, from ndgy ae, 
ſharp, and Je, a Tooth, 7 rg is an Epithet, in 
Galen, de Uſu Partium, Lib. 8. Cap. 2. apply'd to ſuchgAni- 
mals as have ſharp and ſerrated Feeth, as the Lion and Bear 
among Quadrupeds, and the Canis marinus, or Sea-dog, among 
Fiſhes ; for which Reaſon it is called Carcharias, 

CARCHESIUM, a Ne Foefius thinks the Greek Word 
ſhould rather be render'd Carchefia, which is the Latin Name 
for thoſe Perforations at the Extremity of the Maſt, through 
which the Ropes are tranſmitted. Thus Lutilius, in Nonius, 
ſays Mali 9 ſumma ; and Catullus has almoſt the ſame 
Expreſſion. Galen, in his Exegefis, expounds it to be the Top 
of the Maſt where the Pully is plac'd. Atbenæus, Pollux, and 
—_— give much the ſame Explication. 

archefii, xagy now, th Galen, Com. 3. in Lib. de Art. and 
in his Exegefis, is expounded the Ropes which are extended from 
the Top of the Maſt, and ſupport the Saik. £ 

Carthefrus Laquens, nagxnor&- Brvy; @, is the Name of a 
Bandage taken Notice of by Galen, Cap. 3. in Lib. de Art. of 
which there are two Sorts, called the ſingle and the double 
Carchefins Laqueus, which are both deſeribed by Oribaſins, in 
his Book de Laqueis, Cap. 9. 10. r 

Carcheſium, xagy;#0100, is alſo a Cup, deſcribed by Auhenæus, 
Lib. 11. and we meet with Carcheſa Bacehi Pocula, in Virgil, 
Lib. 5. Aneid. and Georg. Lib. 4. | 
CARCHICHEC Turcarum, fon primula Veris Conflantine- 
politana, Cornuti. Primula Feris Turcica Tradeſcanti, Flore 
2 Parkin, BLUE PRIMROSE. Heb 

he Leaves are like thoſe of the common Sort, only ſofter; 
oo the . of _ ariſe a 8 of _ about an 
nch in Length, rting greeniſh Calyces, firiated with as 
many Sinuſes as the fucceeding Flower is to conſiſt of Leaves, 
which are ſeldom above five, ſhaped like a Heart, and of a 
faint purple Colour, except at the Bottom, or Unguis, which 
is like a Ray of Gold ſhaded with Saffron. The Umbilicus, 
or Middle of the Flower, is ſtellated with five/very effulgent 
Radiations. From the Centre of the Star riſes the Pointal, of 
the ſame Colour. The Herb bears Flowers almoſt during the 
whole Year, which are ſucceeded by white Seeds like thoſe of 
the white Poppy, and are inclofed in a thin Capfule. 

Carchichec, with the Turks, ſignifies Snow-flower ; which 
Name they give it on account of the Vivacity of its Flowers, 
which exalt themſelves above the Snows in the Middle of Win- 
ter; they are of an infinite Variety of Colours, as Sky-colour- 
ed, of 'a faint or deep Purple, or Violet, Carnation, Iron-co- 
loured, of a dead Pale, Vermilion, white, and many others, 
all owing to the Management of its Propagation by Seed. 

It is hot and dry, and conſiderably aſtringent to the Taſte. 
It is of good Effect in the Cure of atrabilious and pituitous 
Affections, and is very ſerviceable in putting a Stop to a Looſe- 
neſs, corroborating the Stomach, and by conſequence the whole 
ws eo Raii Hint few. | 

archicher polyanthes is a Primroſe of Conflantineple, which 
bears — Liay wow a Multitude of F 2 dif aſe in the 
manner of an Umbella, and ſomewhat leſs than thoſe of the pre- 
5 but of the ſame Variety of Colours, and often double 
like the other. Rai Hiff. Plant. | 

CARCINADA. A Name in Actius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. 
Cap. 1 2 for a very ſmall ſort of Sea Fiſh, reſembling Crabs, 
which he condemns as fetid and unſavoury, hard of Concoction, 
and of bad J uice, | 


- CARCT- 


CARCINETHRON, A Name in Orila Med. Coll. lour, and: ſometimes inviſible. Some feel a Pain, if 
Lib. 12. for the Polygonum Aas, or common t- graſa. de touch'd, others not ; and ſometimes the Place affected is 
CARCINODES, zagz-reds:, from xaqxir®+, a Cancer, and harder or ſofter than in i an 
30. a Form or Likeneſs, a Tumor reſembling a Cancer. i | 
CARCINOS, CARCINOMA, zagzirS,, xagxiredn ryx@ an | of ngu | 
xagxiropa. A Cancer. S its Bulk and Aſperity, it re- 
When black Bile ſettles in the Fleſh, if it be of an acrimo- es what the Greeks call a | J 
nious IN ics wa; omſin Colour of it is red, or like that of aS-entil. Celis, Lib. 5. 
out in an Ulcer 3 but if it be of a milder Nature, it generates Cap. 18. | 
a Cancer, without an Ulceration. Galen. de Tum. preternat. A Carcinoma is an Affection of the Cornea Tunica of the 
Cap. 11. Eye, with a Pain and Tenſion, a Redneſs of the Tunics, ac- 
. are graced in off Fare, of the Body, SN Pain, which reaches to the Tem- 
but moſtly. in the Breaſts of Women whoſe natural Poggaions ples, eſpecially upon any uon. P. Ainet. Lib. 3. 
are ceaſed, which, while under due Regulation, preſerve a Gap. 22. | | 
Woman in Health. All preternatural Tumors, therefore, apxiroue is uſed by Hippecrates, Lib. 5. A086 where he 
this Kind, are generated of a Superfluity of black Bile, ſays, fle Tie? Td) ride. tyirfle „ She had a Carci 
which we have ſpoken in our Treatiſe of Natural Powers, ** in her Breaſt. And again, Lib. 7. Epid. he ſays, 670 na- 
where-we ſhew'd, that this Humour was generated in the Li- xirape 73 & Ti gdgvy yt n 5k iy hrile Up" Aten © One 
ver, in Sanguification, after the manner of Lees in Wine; but who had a Carcinoma in the Fauces, was cured our apply- 
was purged by the Spleen, whoſe natural Aliment it was And, ing an actual Cautery to the Part.“ = 
a little after, he ſays, We have often obſerved, in the Breaſts CARCINODERS CHOIRAD RES, ads xe ve, 
of Women, a Tumor very much reſembling the Animal call d are ſtrumous Swellings of a malignant Quality, A are 
a Crab (va, Cancer) ; for as this Creature is furniſh'd * to the Touch, and exa ted by Application of Me- 
with Claws on both Sides of its Body, ſo, in this Diſeaſe, the dicines. P. Ainet. Lib. 6. 35. See STRUMA, | 
Veins, which are extended from the Tumor, repreſent with it See that Part of the Article Buso, which relates to a can- 
2 Figure much like a Crab. Galen. de Art. Curat. ad Glaucum, cerous Bubo. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 10. Before I begin the modern Accounts of a Cancer or Carci- 
A Cancer is an unequal Tumor, with very elevated Edges, noma, I muſt appriſe the Reader, that be is to confider what 
loathſame to Sight, ſomewhat livid, and painful, ſometimes follows as the Sequel of the Article Sctzgm us. _ 
without an Ulcer, which Sort Hippocrates calls occult, auαi ] Among all the Diſorders incident to the human none 
and, if it be chirurgically treated, it grows the worſe. Some- is more juſtly terrible than a Cancer 3 fince it has not hitherto 
times it is attended with an Ulceration ; for, being generated of been known, that the ity has been remov'd. without the 
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black Bile, it is, for the moſt part, of a corroſive Qual It Extirpation of the affi Parts; Nor is this Diſorder _— 9 


riſes in many Parts of the Body, but principally infeſts the be dreaded on account of its Obſtinacy, which is Proof againſt 
Uterus and Breafts of Women, having Veins around it extend- Medicines ; but it is alſo terrible on account of the | 
ed in manner of the Claws of a Crab, whence it took its Pains, aud intolerable PutrefaQtion, by which it gradually preys 
Name [xagxivS+, Cancer, ſignifying a Crab]. P. &ginet. Lib. on the 82282 the kart * * To 7 he un- 
. 45. 1 we may e Duration I 
A 3 be generated in moſt Parts of the Body, as in which, for ſeveral Months, and ſometimes for ——— 
the Eyes, the Uterus, and other Places, but eſpecially in the afflict the miſerable Patients, before Death, that laſt, but un- 
Breaſts of Women, as being of a lax Contexture, and very 7 Remedy to all the Calamities of human Life, puts an 
ſuſceptible of the groſſeſt Matter. Cancers owe their Original End to their wretched State, by the moſt intolerable Agonies 3 
to black Bile put in a State of Efferveſcence ; and, if thers- be for, unleſs they die of an Hzmorr in conſequence of the 
any thing of an acrid and corroſive Quality mix d with this Blood - veſſels being corroded, they lead a long and miſe- 
Humour, the Dur mee with an Ukcerarion Canons Life before the N thro' the whole Body, and 
are blacker than other tions, but not ſo hot. | ures them. a ief, b ing them beyond 
. ere 
the f a „hence it has its Name Cancer (a P ; . ; ; 
or, as others will have it, becauſe it adheres with ſuch Obſti» _ |, 1* 3 Scirrbus, if the Ragnating Matter, which forms it, 
nacy to the Part it ſeizes, that, like that Animal, it cannot, — r 1 if the 
a r l ated from i XAT F g , 
wi eat Difficulty, be ſeparated from, it. P. Zginet. . e ingame d Vagel bv. n Mas ſuch a manner 
Lib. 4. Er. 26. tranſcrib'd almoſt verbatim by Acbuaim. mali » th — > Cane it becomes 
Kegiivo: #gviel, occult and ſecret Cancers, in Hippacrat. on BY © 4 Aa t 
i/m. 38. Lib. 6. are either ſuch as are not exulcerated, or bis Diſorder is by the Latins call'd Cancer, and by the 
ſuch as are ſeated in the inner Parts of the Body ; ſo Galen ex- Greeks lage, and xaquireue, Golem thinks, that this Name 
lains it in his Comment on that Place. By  xgvTloi! xagxives was affix d to it on account of a certain Reſemblance it bore to 
N, 55 ſecret, Cancers, which are deeply ſeated,” Lib. the Animal we commonly call a Crab. As this Animal ſtretches 
2. Prorrhet. are meant ſuch Cancers as are not exulcerated, out its Claws on both Sides, fo Veins, turgid with black Blood 
and are profoundly ſeated in the Body; for Example, thoſe - are evefy-where ſent off from that Species of Tumor we call a 
which iafeſt the Anus, Inteſtines, Uterus, the Breaſts, and Pa- ay Paulus Ægincta, in the twenty-ſuxth Chapter of his 
late. | Oppoſite to theſe are, ibid. © xagxivor wu a lei 4 &xg;> fourth Book, adds, that a Cancer firmly adheres to the Parts it 
abe. . Cancers not ulcerated, and ſuperficially ſeated,” And affefts, juſt as a Crab ſecurely bolds its Prey in its Claws ; and 
this is Galen's Explication of the Paſſages above, in his Com- * he found out another Inſtance of Similitude between them. 
ment on the aforeſaid Aphoriſm ; tho? lde, in itſelf, figni- "Tis plain, that Celſus, under the Name Cancer, deſcrib'd a 
fies either not exulcerated, or deeply ſeated, as we firſt obſerved Gangrene and Sphacelus : But he uſed the Word Carcinama to 
out of G | | ; . denote that Diſorder which modern Phyſicians and Surgeons 
Kegxir@- xgv7lds, in Galen, Lib. de atra Bile, is a ſecret and call Cancer and Carcinoma pramiſcuoully ; for. though, in the 
occult Cancer, not exulcerated, but generated by a melancholy . twenty-eighth Chapter of Cellus's hitch Book, the Deſcription 
Juice, which has infinuated itſelf into the Habit of the Body, _ of the Carcinoma is ſomewhat obſcure, yet, from his Words, 
and is neither acrimonious, malignant, nor corroſive, ſo as to it may be known, that he gave this Name to the Diſorder we 
cauſe an Exulceration. 2 no ſpeak of; for he affirms, that it principally bappen'd about 
Philoxenus, in Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Lib. g. 2 5 3. ſays, that the Face, the Noſe, the Ears, the Lips, and Br of Wo- 
by xgun1o} xagxiva are W meant thoſe rs which men; and that the Veins about it were, as it were, retorted, 
infeſt the Uterus and Inteſtines; which Paulus alſo, Lib. 3. He alſo took notice of its uncommon Malignity, and of its 
Cap. 67. ſeems to hint, when he, in ſome meafure, appro- being eaſily irritated, when it was cut or cauteriz d. He alſo 
ſ 


Priates the above mention d Aphoriſm to Cancers of the Uterus, | aſſerted, in this Caſe, Medicine was never ſerviceable to 
thoꝰ it may be underſtood-of ancers in general. | any one; ſince, when cauteriz'd, they were forthwith exaſpe- 
CarcrmOma, vag αν. is the ſame as xaqxiv@, and rated, and augmented till they became mortal; and, when ex- 
defin'd, y Gre Author of the Definitiones medice, a mali ti „they return d, after a Cicatrix had been form'd, and 
and very hard Tumor, with or without an Ulcer, and taking proved the Cauſe of the Patient's Death: From all-which Cir- 
its Name from a Crab. And, again, he ſays, a Carcinama in cumſtances it is ſufficiently evident, that, under the Name 
the Uterus is a Tumor without an Ulceration, unequal, and Carcinoma, Culſus deſerib d what the Moderns call Cancer. 
. ; 2 K Fe eee eee r 
Carctmnoma principally infeſts the upper Parts, as ace, into a Cancer. But it is another Queſtion; Whether 
Noſtrils, Ears, br — 1 Breaſts by Women. It has its — never ariſes in the Body, without à previous Scirrhus. 


Original from the Liver or Spleen. There is a kind of pun- It will appear, by what ſhall be hereafter faid; that 'this Diſor- 
re Than # atled of gop- der may be found — of the Bod 1 
| the' ſame -direful Efefts, no 


unequal, and ſometimes. without Senſation. The Veins about with equal Malignit 
it are inflated, and, as it were, retorted, of a pale or livid Co- Scirrhus * hy But we muſt. conſider, bow a Scirrhus 
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paſſes into a Cancer, and by what Signs it tome mo from 
that Diſorder: By the common Conſent of all Phyſicians, a 
Scirrhus is ſaid to be a hard Tumor, without Pain: But when 
a Scirrhus is degenerating into a Cancer, the Tumor indeed 
remains; but then Pain, which was before abſeht, begins to 
rack the Patient. Pain, therefore, is the Sign by which a Can- 
cer is diſtinguiſh'd from a Scirrhus: But ſince there is a great 
Difference between a Scitrhus beginning to degenerate into 4 
Cancer, and an exulcerated Cancer; and ſince this Diſorder 
paſſes thro” ſeveral Degrees befote it arrives at its higheſt Malig- 
nity, Authors have, for this Reaſon, ſometimes retain'd the 
Name of Scirrhus, even after lancinating Pains began to_rack 
the Patient. But in this State of the Diſorder, for the ſake of 
Diſtinction, it. is better to call it an occult or latent Cancet 
than a Scirrhus. * | | 
A Scirrhus has for its Cauſe whatever can inſpiſſate, coagu- 
late, or dry the Juice prepar'd by the Glands, in the ſecretory 
or excretory Ducts, or in the Follicles which receive it. 
Whilſt, at the ſame time, the intricate Structure of the Veſ- 
ſels which conſtitute the Glands, or the Humour lodged in the 
Follicles, as it were, without the Laws of the Circulation, hin- 
der the Impetus of the arterial Blood from acting upon theſe 
obſtructed Veſſels or Receptacles, -and upon. the obſtrufting 
Matter, in ſuch a manner, that the Concretions may be re- 
ſolved ; or that ſuch Concretions as can no. longer obey the 
Laws of the Circulation, may be ſeparated by a gentle Suppu- 
ration. The coagulated Juice, then, remains in the Vell, 
or in the Cavities of the Follicles, whoſe Sides conſiſt of Veſſels 
of all manner of Kinds; and it may remai long in theſe 
without undergoing any Change, or without any conſiderable 
Detriment to the Patient, as is ſufficiently obvious from In- 
ſtances which daily occur. The Function of the ſcirrhous Part 
alone is injur d, or ſometimes the Action of thoſe Parts, which 
are compreſs d by the adjacent Scirrhus, is diſturb'd : But when, 
2 uſe, the Motion of the Humours is increaſed thro” 
the live and perviqus Veſſels, which lie contiguous to the Sub- 
ſtance of the Scirrhus, tis evident, that an Inflammation 
eaſily be here produced; fince theſe Veſſels; compreſs'd and 
rented narrow by the ſcirrhous Concretion, cannot freely 
tranſmit the Humours when put in Motion, but are entirely 
obſtructed by an Acceleration of the Circulation. But the In- 
flammation ariſing here will be follow'd with all the Conſe- 
uences of an 11188 which are Pain, a violent Attri- 
tion, and the different 7 of Heat produced by it. Now 


tis demonſtrated, under the Article ALCAL1, that an Accele- 


ration of the Motion of the Humours, and an Increaſe of Heat, 
highly diſpoſe to Putrefaction. The ſcirrhous Concretion, 
therefore, which has hitherto remain'd mild, and like an inert 
Body, in the infarcted Veſſels or Receptacles, will begin to pu- 
treſy, and acquire a greater may" Thus it will become 
capable of irritating and corroding the Parts in which it is con- 
tain'd. In this State, therefore, tis no Wonder, that a Pain 
ſhould be produced, which, as we have already ſaid, diſtin- 
guiſhes a Cancer from a Scirrhus. The ſame Effect will be pro- 
13 if the adjacent Veſſels ſhould become inflam'd, in con- 
ſequence of their being preſs d by the contiguous Scirrhus ; for, 
in this Caſe, *tis obvious, that the like Diſorder will ſoon be 
produced in the Scirrhus itſelf; Hence it fo often happens, that 
a Scirrhus is chang'd fo ſuddenly into a Cancer in the Breaſts of 


thoſe Women who gain their ot cbr Working; for, in this 
r 


Caſe, the hard Scirrhus is preſs'd againſt the neighbouring Veſ- 
ſels, which by that means are inflam'd ; and thus the Scirrhus 
' ſoon degenerates into a Cancer. When, therefore, a Scirrhus, 
becoming gradually larger, compreſſes the adjacent Parts, a Can- 
cer will Don be produced. But, beſides, the ſcirrhous Concre- 
tion itſelf may, in Proceſs of Time, become acrid ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, and produce the ſame Train of cruel Symptoms ; for, .in 
9 Sc1RRHUS, it is ſhewn, that the atrabilarious Matter 
of the Blood greatly promotes the Production of ſcirrhous Tu- 
mors. The Antients deduced the Origin of Scirrhuſes almoſt 
entirely from this Cauſe : Accordingly their whole Intention of 
Cure,” in n was to reſolve and evacuate this 
Matter from the Body. * | 
But it will appear, from what is ſaid under the Article 
| MeLancHortia, that this atrabilarious Humour, which is 


almoſt of the Conſiſtence of Pitch, may, by its long Stay and 
Stagnation, become acrid and corroſive, in conſequence of 


- which it will produce the moſt terrible Symptoms. The ſame 
| Accident may, therefore, happen in a Scirrhus, and more _ 
- cially in Men of atrabiliarious Conſtitutions : Thus it may b 
come malignant, or be chang'd into a” Canger, by its Age 
alone, without the Concuxrence of any other Cauſe whatever! 
In a. Cancer, the Degree of the neighbouring Inflamma- 
tion, the Exceſs of putrid Acrimony in the Part affected, 
the Importance of the Part, the Number and Condition of 
the Glandz connected with it, and the whole Conſtitution, 
determine the Degrees of Malignity in the firſt State. 
When the Seirrhus firſt begins tö degenerate into a Cancer, 
„ on account 


by a ſeaſonable Application 


and become ac 


' Scirrhuſes generally ſoon become malignant. 


"\Cancer. ' ' Tru, in Terrabibl. 4. Serm. 4. 
that Philoxemis:called that a latent or occult Cancer, Which was 
lodg'd in fuch Parts of the Body as were hid from our Sight, 
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of the terrible Symptoms which afterwards enſue | But this 
Malignity is greater or leſs, and ſooner” or liter arrives at its 
worſt State, according to the various Conditions following. ' 
As for the Degrees of the neighbouring Inflammation, a 
flight Eryſipelas, or gentle Inflammation in the Neighbourhood 
of the Scirrhus, or in its In ents, may be often carried off 
o a Plaiſter, in which Lead is an 
Ingredient; or by Vinegar of Litharge, dilated with à large 
Quantity of Water, ape cher Things of a like Nature: Thus 
the Scirrhus may be hinder'd from degenerating ſoon into a 
Cancer. But when a violent Inflammation appears either in 
the Integuments of the Scirrhus, or in the adjacent Parts, the 
moſt formidable Symptoms are ſoon to be look'd for. | 
As for the Exceſs of putrid Acrimony in the Part affected, 
the principal Malignity of a Cancer conſiſts in this, that the 
ce of the Scirrhus, as yet remaining in the live Veſſels 
or Receptacles, becomes putrid, and, by a virulent Sanies, cor- 
rodes and exulcerates all the adjacent Parts. But, even in exul- 
cerated Cancers, the Diſorder does not immediately arrive at 
this laſt Stage of Malignity, but proceeds to it gradually. The 
greater, therefore, the Putrefaction is, the more terrible all 
the Symptoms will be. In open Cancers, the Degrees of the 
Putrefaction are ſufficiently known, from the fetid Smell of the 
diſcharg'd Sanies, and the Corroſion of the adjacent Parts: But 
in occult or latent Cancers, the Itching, the Heat, the lanci- 
nating Pains, and the ſudden Increaſe of the ſcirrhous Tumor, 
indicate various Degrees of Putrefaction now begun. | 
The Importance of the Part is likewiſe a Circumſtance 
eat moment ; for if the Pancreas, for Inſtance, the Stomach, 
e Liver, or the Inteſtines, are affected with a Cancer, far 
more cruel Symptoms muſt - enſue, and the Prognoſtic muſt be 
far more unfavourable, than when this Diſorder is only lodged 
in the Breaſts, $57.1 
As for the Number and Condition of the Glands connected 
with the Part affected, a ſingle Cancer may be longer tolerable, 
and afflict the Patient leſs, than when the ſame Diſorder feizes 
different Parts of the Body. . The Diſeaſe muſt, of conſe- 
quence, be worſe when it ſeizes ſuch a Part, as, by propagating 
the Diſorder, may affect the adjacent Glands. It ſcarce ever 
happens, that a Scirrhus, ſo conſiderable as already to threaten 
a Cancer, is Jong lodged in the Breaſt, but the axillary Glands 
of the ſame Side begin to grow ſcirrhous, as is obvious from 
daily Experience. It alſo frequently happens, that, when one 
Breaft has been long ſcirrhous, the other becomes in like man- 
ner affected: And, ſince there is ſo great an Aﬀinity and Com- 
' munication between the Breafts and Uterus, this latter often 
begins to labour under the like Diſorder. The celebrated Boer- 
' haave ſaw a melancholy Caſe, which confirms this: A Cancer, 
not yet exulcerated, was extirpated from the Right Breaſt of a 
Lady of Diſtinction. A Year after, another of a like Nature 
was Cut out of her Left Breaſt : But ſhe afterwards ind, 
and had all the Signs of a Cancer in the Uterus; till at laſt, 
being rack d with the moſt violent Pains, ſhe died. In the 
Hiſtory of a Scirrhus it is obſerved, that it is evident, from the 
Obſervations of Phyſicians, that, when all the Glands of the 
Neck are become indurated, thoſe of the Meſentery are in like 
manner affected: *Tis therefore in vain to attempt a Cure, in 
- Caſes of this Nature, ſince the Diſorder is convey d to the com- 
municating Glands. * | 
As to the Conſtitution of the Patient, the atrabilarious Conſti- 
tution is ſubje& to produce” ſcirrhous Tumors, 'as, is obſerved 
under the Article Scixxgus: The fame Conſtitution may, 
therefore, increaſe and augment a Scirrhus already formed; but 
a Scirrhus is, by an Increaſe of its Bulk, changed into a Can- 
cer, as we have already obſerved. *Tis, therefore, evident, 
that, when a Scirrhus happens in theſe dry, emaciated, and 
atrabilarious Conſtitutions, there is the greateſt Dread of its 
being changed into a Cancer, eſpecially if this atrabilarious 
Juice, which predominates in the Blood; begins to be reſolved, 
3 for, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew, every 
acrid Subſtance, mixing with a Scirrhus, converts it into a 
Cancer. The ſame Obſervation will hold good in Caſes where 
a a putrid Scurvy afflicts the Patient; for, in ſuch Conſtitutions, 
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If a Cancer is confined within its own Membranes, i is 
called an occult Cancer; but, if theſe are broke and 
ulcerated, it is called a manifeſt, or ulcerated Cancer; tlie 


laſt being the Offspring of the firm: p | 
A Scirrhus is a hard Tumor, unatcompanied with Pain, and 
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 fituated in 2 glandular Part; but when a Titiffation; Itching, 
Pain, and Heat, are perceived in this Tumo 


it is no longer 


call'd Scirrhus, but aſſumes the Name of Cancer. So long as 
da 


the Integuments of the Cancer are not corroded, it is c 


latent or occult Cancer; but when it has degenerated to that 


Degtee of Malignity, as to corrode the Integuments;” and di- 


a Sunies, it is then denominated a manifeſt or ulcerated 
. 43+ inforins us, 


uch 
g 
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ſuch as the Uterus or. Inteſtines. Others, after him, have ad- are more conſiderably irritated. by a Suppreſſion of the Miene 


vanced the ſame thing: But Hippocrates ſeems to 
| a different Opinion ; for, as may be ſeen under 
$c1RRH Us, he calls this Diſorder, when ſituated in 
an occult Caneer 3' for, hen de wedts of a Retention of the 8 it is that Stetiſity is. often produced by a 
menſtrua} Diſcharges, in conſequence of 4 Differtion of the Scirchus in the genital Parts. of Women and, fo far as a 

Mouth of the Womb; he ſays, that the retained Menſtrus are from the Obſervations of Phyſicians, it ſeems to be one of the 


have. been of than by any other Cauſe whatever. | , 
As to. Sterility, under the Article Scin uus, where the 


convey'd to the Breaſts; and delude Women with a ſpecious moſt common and fi t Cauſes of Stenlity, n barren Wo- 
adds theſe - 


men, therefore, Phyſicians juſtly ſuſpect latent ſeirrhous Tu- 


LI of Pregnancy: And he afterwards 
ords: 


And in the Breaſly hard Tubereles ariſe, fore of mors, which, by their Duration and Increaſe, generally dege- 
«a which are „ and others fall. umors never «-nerate into rs. Beſides, during the Time of Geltation, 
„% come to Suppuration, but harder, till at when all the Veſſels. which conſticute the Subſtance. of the 


« laſt occult are produced from them.” . ds Uterus are ſo much dilated, it often happens, that the beginning 

A orb. MAulier. Lil. 2. Cap: 20. Hence tis ſufficiently evi- Ohſtructions are thus d, in conſequence of the Capacities 

dent, that Hippocrates diſtinguiſhed a, Scirrhus from an occult of the Vellels being — 

Cancer, and that he this laſt Name to the Diſorder, tho' i as afterwards to tranſmit the Hu- 

lodged in the external Parts of the Body. An occult Cancer is mom more freely. or- this Reaſon Pregnancy has fo often 
; 10 


always previous to one of the ulcerated Kind, as is evident from prov'd beneficial to Women, before 
what has been ſaid. | rities and Suppreſhons of the Menſes. 


| at Age i | | 

Abe Cauſe of a Cancer is whatever is capable of forming ihc, which is ally from Ave to fifty, tis evide 

2 Scirrhus ; an Acrimony. of any kind introduced into a arious I 3 . he P — 
Scirrhus ; a Change induc d in the Circulation © 
from a Retention of the menſttual 


y e icted are ſeized with this Diſorder between 
Age in which Women ceaſe to be prolific, | fiſth and fifti Year of their Age ; and he add that be 
forty-five to fifty ; an auſtere, acrid, and iet; | moſt frequently obſerved Nuns ſexzed with this Diſorder. 
n | us alſo in atteſted by Yeſalixe, in Chirurg. Magn. Lib. 5. 
tation, W by Motion, Heat 16, | 
emollient, ſuppurating, cauſtic, or As toauſtere, acrid, and hot Diet, we have obſerved 
or internal Remedies producing the ſame that an atrabilious Matter often contributes to the raduQion of 
ſcirchaus Tumors, - It is alſo obvious, from what was there 
We nom Same. $0 tra of the Cauſes by which. o Sinus, Serre ed to the Malig- 
which is unattended with Pain, is into an occult, nity of a Cancer by it. All 80 » therefore, which in- 

and then into an ulcerated Cancer. 


| v , therefore, creaſe the atrabilious Juice in the Blood, or which render it 
which contributed to the Production of the Sade, may be den by a ne — of "Har Motion , muſt — theſe 
confidered as a remote Cauſe of the Cancer ; but this Cauſe, be bi 


continuing to act, may increaſe the Scirrhus, and ſo change it Article MzL.ayc 
into a Cancer, together with great 
As to Acrimony introduc'd into the Scirrhus, whether the atrabilious Juice in the 
of the Nei Thun itfelf is, in Procels of une the Cauſes of a Sci 
6 by acrid bot Subſtances 
iſcaſes, the mild Nature of the ſound Humours is we obſerved before, they prove hurtful by 
and depraved ; the Scirrhus, which before was free in, tion of the Humours.. | - i 
rr e ey nn of ie Mi 
Wi c'd, if acri hich cannot be corr | entertain a A 
y the. Aion of the Veſſeb and Intellines, are uſed as Food; troubleſome Senſe of Injuries dane thetn, and banden 


this kind are moſt Spices, but more eſpecially the acri 
Bs e eee 

re ey eee 

A a Scirrhus, even 

Lind; j for che all dcrid Sublames wore abbielned 
yet no one can at all times ſecure himſelf againſt the Attacks 
of epidemical Diſeaſes, which - often rage, and by whyeh the 
mild Nature of the Humours is ſo often changed: It alſo 
pens, that acrid Subſtances prove hurtful by increaſing the 


» Friftion is an excellent Remedy 


— 7 Scirrhus into a Cancer. 
molt moyeable Parts, will render the 
| | a Putrefaction, ſo much to be 
en, ſupporting, and dune 
licines are, is obſerved under the Article BAH 
It 3 er ee Cop # ſuch | 
whycb can either gugwent 
n, or the Heat ; od to Going 8 which 
55 A ik Pace of Lain, We Flite 
is. an. Ingredient, ip order to prevent, d Aj 


- "6. Dy 2 ſubje& to a Cancer are the ſame 3s thoſs affected 


haves, in con \ face a Cancer generally ane Er. a cindy i Sigg 
Cancers. evident, chat it muſt pollefs the me Thee. The Oblgrvatiuns 
228. of Phytcius ke, bowerer, ie gie, that B ef. 


urely 
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Article | 
Breaſts, Effects of a wth forged in various Parts of the Body, are 
ed, 


b or, at leaſt, that the Vet of 
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te 
if any one ſhould aſſert, that the harder Warts, T 
under 
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*tirely ſimilar to a Cancer, may be produced in ſome Parts of 
the Body, tho” no Scirrhus : In the Lips, for Inſtance, 
when that thin Membrane'w covers their Surface is either 
fiſſur'd by the Cold, or lacerated by any other Cauſe,' a fun- 

ous Tumor begins to ariſe, which is often pretty ſoft to the 

"ouch, which, gradually increaſing, is ext to a large 
Bulk, and which, with "— to its Pain, the malign Ichor 
diſcharg'd, the Corroſion of the adjacent Parts, the Hzmor- 
rhage, and its rebellious Nature againſt all Medicines, in every 
reſpect reſembles a true Cancer. This Tumor, unleſs ſeaſon- 
ably extirpated, preys upon all the adjacent Parts, juſt as an 
exulcerated Cancer does. In the Tongue likewiſe the nervous 
Papillæ, diveſted of their reſtraining Integuments, expand 

' themſelves into a fungous Maſs, which degenerates into the 
ſame Degree of Malignity, as is obvious from many deplorable 
Inſtances. In the human Penis the like terrible Depravations of 
the nervous Papillz are alſo obſerv'd : Memorable Inftances of 
this Nature are to be met with in Hildanus, who, in Obſerv. 
Chirurg. Cent. 3. Obſerv. 88. gives us an Account of a Smith, 
who, from his Infancy, had a Wart on the Glans of his Penis, 
not exceeding the Bulk of a Lentil, and which he bore without 


. any great Trouble fo my as he was unmarried ; but, after he 


entered into a matrimonial State, the Pain of it became fo vio- 
| lent and uninterrupted, that he was obliged to abſtain from the 
| Embraces of his Wife for the Space of thirteen Years. In 
Proceſs of Time the Wart degenerated into a monſtrous Cancer, 
as large as the Head of a new-born Child. His whole Penis 
uns transform'd into a fleſhy, rough, and livid Maſs, corroded 
here-and-there with Ulcers, thro' which his Urine was diſ- 
d. The Smell of the Part affected was ſo highly fetid, 
that his Friends and Acquaintance could not come near him. 
When, after uſing many Remedies to no Purpoſe, he was 5 
all concluded to be paſt Recovery, Hildanus amputated h 
entire Penis, and cured him fo effectually, that he became ro- 
buſt, worked at his Employment, and lived ten Years after 
the Operation. See AMPUTATIO, But *tis obvious from 
Anatomy, that in the Tongue, the Lips, and the Glans Penis, 
there are a prodigious Number of nervous Papillæ, which, 
when Fro | of the Membrane which covers them, are highly 
ſenſible of Pain; and theſe Papille ſeem to degenerate into 
terrible Diſorders moſt frequently in the Places now mentioned, 
and others of a like Nature, where are only cover'd with 
a tender Membrane. Nor have Diſorders: of this kind been 
only obſerved to happen in theſe Parts, but alſo in others cover d 
with the Skin. Accordingly Van Swieten informs us, that in an 
adult Virgin he ſaw a pretty large Wart, which ſhe had on her 


Back from her Infancy, by the Attrition of her Stays, which 


were made of Whale-bone, ſo increaſed as to degenerate into a 
Cancer ; but, as it hung by a narrow Neck, the Surgeon ap- 
ly'd a Thread tightly about it, by which means the Wart ſoon 
ropt off, upon which he apply*d Lapis Infernalis to its Root. 
But ſoon after a large and malignant Fungus aroſe, and the adja- 
cent Skin became indurated; and when — intended 
the Extirpation of this terrible Diſorder, the Patient was ſeized 
wah another Diſeaſe, x which w _ The x Author in- 
forms us, that, in conſequence of a Surgeon's ing the 
Nail of a Country Girl's great Toe, and wounday the tendet 
nervous Pulp ſituated there, he ſaw a like Fungus ariſe ; and 
whilſt the ſame Su attem to conſume it with Corro- 
ſives, he ſo irritated it, that it degenerated into a monſtrous 
Cancer, which they were afterwards forced to extirpate. Now, 
atiſe in Parts covered with Skin, may be compreh 
the general Diſtinction of a Scirthus, yet it may be anſwered, 
that, in the Lips and Tongue, ſoft Funguſes often ariſe, which, 
'however, are not of a leſs malignant Nature. Perhaps Difor- 
ders of this kind, ariſing from Depravations of the nervous 
Papillæ, may, for the ſake of Diſtinction, be properly called 


Ko Cancers, | | | 

But fince, from the Injections of the celebrated Rayſch, it is 
certain, that the nervous Papillz conſiſt not only of à nervous 
Pulp, but alfo of a pretty large Number of Blood - veſſels, 
all, theſe degenerate together, and are increaſed in Bulk. 
Hence it is that dangerous Hzmorrhages fo often in 
conſequence of the imprudent Extirpation of malignant Warts. 
Nor is it 1 that the Subſtance of the Nerves, pro- 


 'perly ſo called, degenerates in this manner alſo 3 for the highly 


acute Pain, both in theſe s Cancers, and in a Scirrhus 
when 1 into a „ demonſtrates, that the 
- *Nerves ſiributed* tho this Maſs remain alive. And, from 


Wat is ſaid under the Article CayvurT, it is ſufficiently evident, 


bow chſily the Subſtance of the Brain, when diveſted of the 

Cranium, and its reſtraining Membranes; rifes in a | 
Maſs. "The Nerves diſtributed to various Parts of the Body are 
"defended and confined uy Joon thick Coats; but when, after 
having laid aſide theſe, their boft Subſtance is more unfolded, 
as in the Tongue, for Inſtance, the Glans Penis, and the in- 
\rerfial'Surface of the N they are'teſtrained by a Mem- 
*brarie Which'covers the „: When his Membrane is corroded, 
or injured by any Cauſe; fuch fungous Excrefcenices ariſe. Th, 


therefore, neceſſury, that Phyſicians and Surgeons ſhould 
know, that a Cancer is often to be dreaded, tho* no Scirrhus 
preceded it. 2 | 
An occult Cancer is known to be formed, when, after 
the Signs of a preceding Scirrhus, enumerated under that 
Article, a Titillation, Itching, Heat, a lancinating, burning, 
ngent Pain are perceived; when the Colour of the Part 
—— red, purple, bluiſh, livid, or black; when 
it feels conſiderably hard, ragged, and rough, with a riſing 
Apex ; when the Tumor increaſes ; and when the adjacent 
x»: is become tumid, knotted, varicoſe, thick, and 


The Signs by which a Scirrhus is known are laid down under 
the Article Sc1RRzHvUs ; but that a Scirrhus may become a Can- 
cer, and that a Cancer may, when formed, be known and 
diſtinguiſh'd from a Scirrhus, ſome new Symptoms, which 
were before abſent, muſt appear. A Scirrhus, then, is never 
ſuddenly converted into the worſt of Cancers, but, changing 
gradually, degenerates into higher and higher Degrees of Malig- 
nity, The —_ therefore, which happen to a Scirrhus, 
are ſucceſſive, and are here enumerated in the Order in which 
they generally follow each other. An ulcerated Cancer, or 
even an occult Cancer, when juſt about to be changed into one 
of the ulcerated Kind, are ſufficiently known by every-body ; 
but, when a Scirrhus firſt begins to afford Signs of its degene- 
rating into a worſe State, it ſeems ſomewhat more difficult to 
know it. Galen, when wer. this Diſorder, in Meth. 
Med. Lib. 14. Cap. g. gives a Caution with reſpect to this: 
For,“ ſays he, where all the Symptoms are violent, no- 
& body is at a Loſs what Appellation to give the Diſorder; and 
all unanimouſly agree to call Indiſpoſitions of this Nature by 
«© the common Name Cancer, But it is-reafonable to think, 
«© that a wy 1 Cancer may not be known by every one ; 
5 juſt as in uu ture, Roots, when firſt beginning to appear 
„ above the Ground, are only known by thoſe who are tho- 
* roughly ſkild in them.” For fince a Scirrhus is defined 
a hard Tumor unattended with Pain, it may retain that Name 
ſo long as no Pain is perceiv'd ; but when a Titillation and 
Itching begin to ariſe, it then degenerates from its eaſy State, 
nor does it as yet deſerve the Name of a Cancer properly ſo 
call'd, tho? it will ſoon be changed into that Diſorder. But 
tho' there were any Doubt remaining with reſpect to the Deno- 
mination of this Diſorder at the time a Scirrhus is degenerating 
into a Cancer, yet this Doubt will lay no Foundation for an 
Error in the Method of Cure, fince both an inveterate Scirrhus, 
and a beginning Cancer, require the ſame Remedy, which is 
ory or the Uſe of ſuch Medicines as will alleviate the 
new Symptoms, prevent future ones, preſerve the incurable 
Diſorder in the fame State, and prevent its degenerating into a 
worſe. That a Scirrhus is degenerating into a Cancer, may be 
known by the following Signs, as is ſaid above. 

By Titillation and Itching. edi 

This, in inveterate ſcirrhous Tumors, is a bad Sign, and in- 
dicates, that the Nerves diſtributed thro* the Subſtance of the 
Scirrhus are either not ſufficiently tenfe, or elſe that they are 
irritated ; but ſoon after, the Diſtention of the Nerves bein 
increaſed to ſuch a as to threaten their Deſtruction, the 
— ſucceeded by Pain, a Sign, as we have before obſerv'd, 
that the Scirrhus is into x Cancer. The Danger of 
this yay is increaſed by the Patient's being oblig*d, con- 
trary to his Inclinations, to ſcratch the itching Part, by which 
means the Malignity of the cancerous Scirrhus is augmented, 
ſince any ext Irritation, as was before obſerved, is fufficient 
to change a Scirrhus into a Cancer. And as the ignorant V ul- 
gar are perſuaded, that an Itching, in Diſorders of this kind, 
is the Sign of a beginning Cure, they are often overjoy'd when 
the greateſt of Evils, a Cancer, is juſt approaching. Thus 
Van Swieten tells us, that he ſaw an impudent Mountebank 
congratulate a miſerable Woman, when ſhe perceiyed ſuch an 
Ttching in an in whys, oh which he had laid a Plaiſter 

ry hot Ingredien ut, a few Weeks after, a 


ſed of 
bighlymal ignant tulceratedCancer miemably prey*dupon the wh 
Pr „ and all the adjacent Parts. B de eile Php eine 
u 


. f | tho“ (kilful Phyſicians 
ot rg the Diſorders incurable, 
yet the Patients, notwithſtanding all the Cautions they can re- 
'ceive to the contrary, liften to the vain -Boaſtingy of theſe Vil- 
hins, fince it is natural for the human Mihd to be eafily per- 
ſuaded of the Truth of what it carneſtly deſires. 2 


— 


- 


By the Heat and Redne n. 
So long as'a Scirrhus is benign, it is of the ſame Colour. and 
the fame of Warmneſs, ith the adjacent Skin. When 


Heat and R » therefore, happen, the worſt is tu be dteaded: 
for theſe are Signs, that an Inflammation is begun im the We 
Veſſels diftributed thro? the Subſtance of the Scirrhus, or, at leaſt, 
in the Integuments of the Scirrhus, and the adjacent Parts. 
For it is obvious, from what is faid under the Article Ixr L A R- 


MATIo, that Redneſs and Hear are juſtly to be claſſed among 
2 a the 


CAR 


the Effet of Inflammation. And we have obſery' before, 
that, when the Redneſs and Heat are increas d, the Scirrhus 
degenerates into a Cancer: , The Danger, is increa'd by this 


Circumſtance ; that the greater of Heat diſpoſes to 
Putrefaction, as has been taken Notice of under the Article 
ALCALI. It has been alſo obſerv'd, under the ſame Article, 
that the Putrefaction begun creates an uneaſy Senſation of 
Heat: Heat, therefore, perceiv'd in a Scirrhus, either denotes 
2 Putrefaction already begun, or indicates, that it will ſoon 
D iris,  in- thytir Caſes, "Re -3 gens 
Symptom. | | 


By a lancinating, burtiing, and pungent Pain 
This Sign, as we have before obſerved, 


es an o- 
cult Cancer from a Scirrhus. Firſt, Pains 2 pogo 
which are not of the * Kind, but onl 3 
vals, and ſuddenly go off, juſt as if a ſharp rag feng ſud- 


denly thruſt through the Scirrhus. It often happens, that when 
Scirrhuſes are not irritated by the Application of prepoſterous - 
Medicines, theſe lancinating Pains are not again perceived for 
a great while, and the Diſorder lies latent for ſome Years. 
But when theſe lancinating, and at laſt pungent Pains, return 
almoſt daily, and do not go ſoon off, al highly to be ed, 
into one of the 


*. leſt the latent or occult Cancer ſoon be 
ulcerated Kind. That Species of Pain is, of all others, the 
worſt, which excites the Senſation, as it were; of a live Fire, 
reying upon the internal Part of the Scirrhus ; for then the 
pn 7p of the occult Cancer are ually torn from its 


d Maſs, and corroded by a higher of Acrimony. 


* 2 reddiſh, deeper red, purple, bluiſh, bivid, black c 


The various 
are known from the Change | 
denotes the li net dee ee of the Diſorder, and a black Co- 


lour the wor malignant kind; whereas the othet 
Changes of Colour indicate the intermediate of 
lignity ; for a reddiſh Colour > only, a li 


le » 
a ſtill higher, together with a 9 But, 


Io. n * . — 
g Apex. 


Sm e Swe, it always —— — 
greater this Hardneſs is, the more fatal Con- in 
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the Inte- 


Stone. ; and the 
er ed. But, When it ig 
art of the con Matter protuberat tl J 
guments and it appears leſs hard. The Surfac of i 
never appears ſmooth and equal, but rough — 
ged, with — — In wor as where the In- 
n . more en or are | 
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pears, agar” Hy a certain Sign : 
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Scirrhus, which has appeared beni 
time incapable of being A TG 6 


more evi 


Application of Medicines. 


By the Blood- 
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| ſuddenly, nor, . when 
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enlarged, when:diſtended any Humour whatever, 2 
in dropſical Patients, and omen big with Child, the Skin 
e di ded Abdomen has its Veins varicoſe, and very large : 
29m ror, he varicoſe * are 7 nag dear a ſubja- 
u — when retgined 
round F The knotted, becauſe the 
and ragged gd Sure of the Cancer lc com- 
prefſes them more, and in others leſs. This; black Colour of 
the Veins made the Antients ſuſpect, that a melancholic Hu- 
mour, here lodg'd, acted as a Cauſe. But whence this black 
eder is ſufficiently evident from what has been 
id. 


By theſe Signs, an occult Cancer, lodged in the external 
s of the Body, may be known; but it is, with pore TAG: 
' diftinguillied, when ſituated in the internal 
ns.of a precedi Scirrhus, together with a Heat 
5 b of Weis ee e , b L 
ent Senſe t us 
theſe theſe obſcure and dubious Bales, . 


tius, in Terrabibl. * erm. 4. Cab. 43. when deſcribing 


But, 
2 
their 


an occult Cancer in the „ enumerates all theſe Signs in 
the following Words: When an occult Cancer is lodged 
cc Bo Breaſt, a Tumor 2 Which reſiſts the 
« Touch, is unequal, intenſely ul, deep ſeated, extend- 


“ ing its Roots far and wide; it is farrounded with Veins, 
43 are every e varicoſe It is of a cineritious Co- 


« Jour, Gn inclined to red, and ſometimes livid ; and 


<< tho, to ſuch as look at it, it appears to be ſoft * 7 
ede the Sight, Ing feels i W hard to. the Touch, 


e induces a pungent 2 which is oſten ſo intenſe, a8, 
l to ex e Pte Inflammations ene by 
Pai TA reach to the Faun 
. ulcerated Ge is di 


of a 
55 for | the the Opening of 
A kind Excoriation, and a thin acrid cher, as it big 
tranſudes through it. 


An ulcerated Cancer only differs from an occult one, in the 
Corrolion of the my rage Fac" in its being ſubſequent to 
the occult one, z we have y obſerved. ce it may 
be eaſily known ; for it ſuppoſes a previous occult Cancer, and 
its becoming open. But Integuments are never broken 


they are bro is the contained Li- 
uid copiouſly diſcharged, as it is obſerved to be in 55 Abſceſ- 


pen ſpontaneouſly. But = Skin and pidermis 
are gradually Pied and 22 and ſomething of a thin 
. s prof throug ender Integuments, the ſeveral 


of which are thus 2325 gi mo Pain, till the Sub- 
lane of the Cancer is grad reſſed through the Aperture 
But, ho an L r pomn through the va- 


927 Degrees of increaſed Malignity, till at laſt it terminates 
in. Death, we now proceed to de Hieb. 


The Progreſt of a Cancer id hs! The ſound Veſſels; 
about the Edges” of the hard Cancer, n 
Aterition of the circulatin uids, and dif- 
the N of the —.— at laſt break ; 
Putrefation, and thence a ſubtile, acrid, "fetid, ca- 
Sanics, which corrodes the circumambient Parts, 
upon thoſe which are near it, and makes a Progreſs 
— whilſt it ity mali t Roots "wy 


deep into the adjacent Parts, by which it adheres ſtr 
* The Lips then become ſwell'd; retorrid, and diſmal , 


er wh ungent, corrodi Pain is 
"ih Colour — n id,” wt - rn 
— 4 with 


Cancert in the Glands, which co 
is attended with Hæmor- 


ffefted ; the next 5 
ever, Extenuation” of the 
'3/Eofo'of the Senſe of 8 z callous Tu- 
n th Lars — with Pain, int and 


Con- 


hence a 
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abo OR of the PRE, 
= the Ingreaſe of the gens 


ith its. Halbes are Signs of a gene- 

A Cancer of this kind is a very N 3 ml the There is, e, 25 2 — F 

Name Cancer was principally gz ven to fſotder, becau 8 the es of the cer, as alta 

ET ES on be ae ro 
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; which, 
Meer Bret Fi, Are ditend; 
ed, — and wii be Se Fare th 


onl is forced thro” the compreſſed Vellcls, the Colleftion 


But it bs always obſerved; that the Ve oy 
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vices ;. for theſe, 
-where N 5 by the hard Cancerous Tobe, » 5 


y are are continually rubbed againſt it. The Inf 
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putrid, Not, in this Cafe; there is po Hope of a benign Sup- by 


puration.Fby which this mortified and corrupted Part may be 
arated from the ſound Parts, This wo appear, if we con- 
ſider the Sy mptoms which happen in a Phlegmon, when goin 
off in a — — and compate them with the Nature A; 
$:irrtius, and the Cancer formed by it; for, in an Abſceſs, 
the ultimate tender Extremities of the arterial Veſſeks, ob- 
ſtructed with a coagulated Liquid, which cannot be reſolved, 
have their Coheſion deſtroyed, and ate, as it were, cut aſun- 
der by the Impetus of the arterial Fluid. Theſe obſtructed 
Extremirics being ſeparated, the gaping Mouths of the Veſfels 
pour forth the ſound Juices, which, mixing together in a 
cloſe and warm Part, are, in a few Days, converted into a mild 
and laudable Pus, which is evacvated, either when the Part 
breaks ſpontaneouſly, or is laid open by Art. Thus, by the 
Victory of Nature, as Galen de Hrbribus, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 
well expreſſes it, is formed, and the putrefying Humour 
is, from its very Nature, inclined to ſuch a Change or Altera- 
tion; for theſe Extremities of the Veſſels, together with their 
ſtagnating and obſtructing Fluids, are, as it were, aſſimilated, 


and converted into an homogeneous Pus, by the Affuſion of fprink 


the ſound Humours. But, in a Scitrhus, the coagulated Juices 
often remain, for ſome Years, before it degenerates into a 
Cancer; and theſe ſuices are, at the fame time, lodged in 
Places, on which the Efficacy of the arterial Fluid, when put 
in Motion, can hardly act; that is, in the Cavities of the 
lands, or in; the intricate Contexture of the ſmall Ratnifi- 
cations, which ſecern the ſeveral Liquors brought from the ar- 
terial Blood. The obſtinate Matter, therefore, of a Cancer, 
and the little or no Efficacy of the vital Humours upon it, 
never ſuffer us to expect a falutary Concoction of the tiorbic 
Matter: Hence, a malignant Putrefaction is wn; Are be Took 
for. Galen, in the ſeventh Chapter of his firft Book, de Fe- 
bribus, very ip der that Putrefation may ariſe from 
two Cauſes, either a Weakneſs of the concoctive Faculty, 
which is not able to induce a C for the better on the pu- 
trefying Subſtance, or the great Malignity of the putrefying 
Humour, which cannot be ſurmounted and corrected by a 
very ſtrong concoctive Faculty, Now, both thefe Cauſes con- 
cur in a Cancer; for, in this Caſe, the Efficacy of the vital 
Fluid, on which the concoctive Faculty, meant by Galen, de- 
pends, is weak, or none at all; and the Malignity of 
the Matter to be corrected by this Faculty is very great. 
They, therefore, tantalize and delude the miſerable Patients, 
who pretend, that, by their boaſted Secrets, the Matter of a 
Cancer can be reſolved, and brought to a duppuration. But it ma 
be aſked, Whether the whole Cancer may not becotne mortified, 
and afterwards, as ha in a arg ory and Sphacelus, be 
ſpontaneouſly ſeparated from the live arts, by a Juppuration 
ariſing all around ? The Man, who could bring about this happy 
Effect, would certainly deſerve well at the Hands of Mankind, 
and have Reaſon to boaſt of his ſuperior Art. Tho' this may 
ſeem to have ſome faint Shadow of Pofibility in it, yet 
obvious, that the Difficulties to be ſurmounted are! very 
reat. For the entire Cancer does not become mortified; but 
Veſſels pervigus to the vital Humours, and the live Nerves, 
e lodged in the Middle of this mortified and cotrupted Maſs : 
f this we are ſufficiently informed by the intenſe Pain, and 
the continual and copious Diſcharge of Sanies, But, in a Gan- 
gow and Sphacelus, the Parts, being totally mortiſied, feel no 
ain, tho' they be deſtroyed with Knife, or the actual 
Cautery, as is obſerved under the Article GanGR nA, In a 
Cancer, therefore, the mottified and corrupted Part, furniſh- 
2 intercurrent live Veſſels and Nerves, gxcites the ſevere 


lamities now to be enumerated, Nor does it appear poſh- 
ble ever to ſurmount this Diſorder, unleſs the, mortified Part 
could be removed, or the live Veſſels become fhortified, with- 
out pr mg to Diſorder to the adjacent Parts; for, in this 
Caſe, al vital Influx and Eſflux thro* the Part boi eftroyed, 
a Gangrene or Sphacelus would be produced i of & 
cer; and the Part affeched would indeed be deſtroyed, but 
the Progreſs of the Diſorder. niight- be ſtopt, and the corrupted 
ſepars from the ſound Parts. In very ſmall Cancers de- 
royed all at once, either by violent Corrofives, or the actual 
Cautery, this Method bf Cure bas ſometitnes ſucceeded. 
Thus the celebrated Boerhgave cured a fmull, but malignant 
Tumor, on the external Patt of a 9 7 Noſe, by cor- 
roding it all at once by highly acrid Ol of Vitriol: For thus a 
dead Eſchar is produced,” which, if it covers the whole Cancer 
may be afterwards ated from the live and f 1 
berügn Suppuration. Celſus has a beautiful Paiſ 
this 'Ufe of corroſive Medicines, as follows,” n 
% ſays he, is induced by corraſlye Medicines, | whith, wheb 
1 ſeparated every-where fem the ſound Flein, draws albi 
%% with it whatever was corrupted; und the Sinus, when th 
rs" yendered . pure, tiny be filled with incathing Medicines,” 
But it is impoſſible ſo to deſtroy large Caticers, by the nome 
NE — = 929 m ory A . 
Cautery irfelf, as entirely do change Them Into dead Eſchars ; 
for the ſnialleRt Thing 'of a cancerous Nature, whith TY 
o 7 


* 


this means mortified, and remains under ſuch an Eſchar, 
will afterwards rage with boundleſs. Fury: Hence, little is to 
be expected from this Method, except in ſmall Cancers, which 
may, at the ſame time, be more ſafely extirpated with the 
Knife. But no one ever aſſerted, that any Remedies were 
known, which could reſtram the preying Putrefaction of 2 
Caneer, and ſeparate it from the live and found Parts. In the 
third Book of Heredotus we read, that Democedes, in conſe- 
quence of his having cured a dangerous Luxation in King Da- 
Fits, which had been in vain attempted by the Egyptian 2 
ſicians, was employed to cure Ateſſa, the Daughter of t 
celebrated Cyrus, and Queen of Darius, of an Ulcer, (pva) 
which aroſe in her Breaſt, and which, breaking, ſpread itſelf 
as a Cancer does. This Ulcer, ſo-long as it remain'd fmall, 
Atoſſa, from a Principle of falſe M „ conceaPd ; but, 
when her State became worſe, ſhe difcovered her Diſorder to 
Democedes : But in the Progreſs of this Cure, there is not the 
leaſt Mention made, either of Inciſion, or the Uſe of the 
_ Helment, in Capitulo de Ideis Morbeſis, informs us, 
that there was a Man in the Duchy of Juliers, who by 
inkling a Powder, which created no manner of Pain, upon 
all kinds of Cancers, cured them, and afterwards confvlidated 
them by an incarning Plaiſter : And he adds, that this Art was 
buried with its Owner. Whatever Truth there may be in 
Accounts of this Nature, for any thing we can find, no ſuch 
Remedy is known at preſent. | 

As to the ſubtil, acrid, fetid, and cadaverous Sanies, the 
mortified Maſs of the exulcerated Cancer is, by the Acceſs 
of the Air, arid the Heat of the adjacent live Parts, foon con- 
verted into a terrible Putreſaction, and diſſolved, as it were, 
into a highly fetid Sanies. But the live Veſſels, diſpers'd thro? 
the Subſtance of the Cancer, bring freſh Fluids, which are 
ſoon 1 whilſt they theſe putrid Parts: The 
Nerves, which are alive, and highly ſenſible of Pain, being 
contimally irrĩtated by this acrid ies, are, perhaps, the 
Oceaſioni of # larger Quantity of thin and acrid Serum being 
derived to theſe Parts. Tis obvious, from what is faid under 
the Article Vol uus, that tenſe Nerves, Tendons, and ner- 
vous Membranes, wourided by a fmall Puncture, produce the 
worſt of Symptoms ; and poly; that a copious Evacua- 
non of thin and acrid Serum o 1 


accompanies theſe Acci- 
dents. Ts, therefore, highly , that this Cauſe con- 
eurs in an uleerated Cancer, from which a large Quantity of 
2 thin Fluid is often diſcharg d: But the Fluid convey'd to the 
Cancer ſeenis to degenerate, and aequire ſo malignant a Na- 
ture in the Place affected, tho”, before, it was mild and be- 
nign ; for Jan Swieten tells us, that be faw an exulcerated Can- 
cer in a Woman, otherwiſe ſound and healthy, diſcharge ſuch 
an acrid Sanies, which did not, therefore, pre-exiſt in the Blood, 
but was generated in the Furt affected. Hence; in art exulce- 
— 2 4 you Sanies is not immediately dif 
but ali gradually inereaſes, in ptoportion 
21 Putrefaction Gy | — We alfo ſerve, in 
other Diſorders, that Fluids, lodg'd in ſome Parts of the Body, 
and degen from the Nature of the found Humours, af- 
fimilate, and into their own Condition, other Fluids 
convey'd to them. When, for Inftanee, after the Extitpation 
of a Breatt, + larpe Wound has remain d, Phyſicians and Sur- 
often complain, that, in conſequenee of the ie Quan- 
tity of Humour = oy tp Part, and chang'd into 2 Hud 
e Pus, the whole Body is exhauſted and dry'd up, as it 
were, by a true Maraſmus. Whete & Liquor, deyenerating 
from laudable Pus, is lodg'd in the Cavity of 2 fiſtulous Ulcer, 
a white Pus, of an equal is never collected in 
that Part, but either an Ichor, or a Sanies. When a fiſtulous 
Ulcer ariſes, for Inſtance, from a carious Bone, the Nature 
of the Fluid, collected in its Cavity, will ſtill be worſe ; from 
all which it ſeems to be obvious, that the putrefy'd cancerous 
Maſs corwerts the Humoutrs convey'd to it into the fame 
Nature wich itſelf, tho*, before, their State was very good. 
Helmont, in his Treatife intitled , Scabres & Urra Schalarum. 
ſeems to have been of this Opinion, when he fays, Sani 
« and Pus ate not the Excrements of an Utcer, or any 
«< Part affected, nor the Effects of a natural Digeſtion ; but 
40 thay ay 4 mga by 9 Seeds or Roots of the Ulcer, &. 
<< — Whilſt the proper Prineiple of Corruption is lodg'd in 
«« the Uleer, and corrupts te alimentary Blood, - 0.098 it is 
4 fit for Digeſtion, &c. — Sanies, therefore, and Pus, are 
8 not the E er 2 955 Ulcer, but the pic = of a cor- 
rupting Principle, at are, at once, t catio 
« Signs, and Effects, of a Blood Yegenerated and deprav'd ing 
de a noxious Matter.“ He afterwards treats of this Doctrine 
at and confirms it by Arguments, The above Quotar 
tion ſuſticiently evinces, that he thought the found Humours 
convey'd bo An Heer degenerated into the ſame Degree of 
la with the Humours lodg'd in the Bottom, and at the 
r N Ia 
But, that this Sanies, diſcharg d from an ulcerated Cancer, 
may acquire an 9 Acrimony, is certain from gumb 
leſs Inſtances. us Fan Swieten informs us, that he ſaw t 
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fame manner, as if 


with Agua Fortis. Hence eee 
deeper, cannot be 
a Sanies more deleterious, than the 
n 3s ho : 
=== 
' informs 
* which had 
-yeſſels be- 
that; in ths Space of four Months, be in ulcerate 
Ir Wa, and all the ee 
2s fir as the Sternum and Axil. Sta/part. alle, 
his Obſervar.' Rarior. Poſt. Part 1. OA. 26. in- 


Centur. 0 8 
| > fou Hole, as large as one's Fiſt, eaten 
in the St>tnkich by a cancerous Tuer The Lobe of 3 
In the Miſcellan, Cart ec, 


. 4. 1. Obſzv.'99. we are inform d, chat, by. means of a 
1 Nee Ihe Diaphra was br ted, the Spina 
and the Kidneys become entirely corrupted 


tid Many Caſes of a like Nature occur in ptactical Au- 


generally diſtributed every Way, 


= 


— renee Pain is produced; 
tributed thro' the Subſtance of the Cancer 


are oment corroded by the actid 

diffuſes itſelf thro* the adjacent 'Parts, and upon them. 
In conſequence, therefore, of the 'continual and 
flow Corroſion, a violent Pain, almoſt without In- 


termiffion; racks the miſerable Patients. Th, therefore, evi- 


dent, how much more ſevere a Cancer is, than a' Gangrene 
and Sphacelus ; 


, it becomes 
ivi | „and is at laſt reſolved into a putrid Sanies. 
Its a Gaye nad Haney oY nn hange of Colours is 


——— Corruption. | 
i 2 N which is black worſt of 
it implies ee of Putrefaction. 

An fie e ing in the 
municate with the Part i 
phyſical Obſervations, that "whilſt the Glands, in certain Part, 
of the Body, are diforder'd;' others are alſo affected in differ- 
ent and remote Parts. Thus, under the Article Scixanus 
it is obſervw'd, that when the Glands of the Neck are ſerophu- 
lous, thoſe of the Meſentery are generally affected wich the 
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| BSCESSUS, 
a cancerous Sanics re- 
A to Extenuation of the whole Body 3 bow much ! | 
long endur d, and an uneaſy State Mad are —— 
extenuating the Body, is obvious from daily ience. Since, 
then, ſuch Patients are rack'd with continual Pain, and dr 
the i- | * Mrs 3 ſhould be 22 
ated; ' „a large Quanti iquor is evacus 
gen 


ſtoration of the loſt Juices, preparing 


tes, do — r. * 
f ons of 2 
helr hol 2422 


bans 3 e 
atients; and where | | 96, 
gining Scirrhuſes 4 2 f icles, which are lodg d in, 


Auditorius, ids on hb primer. 
As to the Faintings, and at aft Death; the Painting may 
3 from the Strength being impaired, by Hemot 
ain, Watchings, of a Fever ; and, at laſts a welcon 
puts an End to a miſerable Life. 


) Goods erred) 

From what has. been ſaid tis obvious, how deplorable. a: 

Diſorder a Cancer is, when it cannot be amputated ; a8, alſo. 

what terrible Effects it muſt produces when it preys upon the 

internal Parts of the Body. In this Caſe, the 3 

VO TEE have is, that they ſhall ſoon die, in con- 
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CAR 


ſequence of their Viſcera being corroded ; whereas, when the 
Di ſorder is fituated in the external Parts, it only corrodes ſlowly, 
and often requires ſome Years to kill the Patient. From what 
has been ſaid it alſo appears, how carefully a Scirrhus, which is, 
m it were, the Foundation of a future Cancer, ought to be 
treated; for if no Hopes of a Reſolution are left, it is forthwi 
to de extirpated, however little prejudicial it may ſcem to be in 
conſequence of its Freedom from Pain. © 3 . 
An occult Cancer, in a Body of a good Habit, may be 
ſometimes endur'd without great Inconvenience ; but if once 
moy'd. in the manner above deſcribed, it will infallibly cauſe a 
great deal of Pain and Trouble. 9d. act 


As to the Prognoſtics, therefore, all the Diforders before enu- 
merated may juſtly be feared, if the Cancer be ulcerated : For 
as long as it is occult, and reſtrained within its Coats, it may be 
endured, provided it be left at Reſt, and irritated by no Reme- 
dies, which may increaſe the Motion of the Humours thro 


cent Parts ; under which Circumſtance the Cancer would ſoon 
be enraged. This was very well obſerv'd by Gelfus, who ſeems 
in a manner to have deſpaired of the Cure of a Carcinoma, or 
Cancer, and for that Reaſon recommends only a palliative Cure. 
% None of them,” ſays he, „was ever the better for Medi- 
5 eines ; but when cautetjzed, they have been exaſperated ; 
4 and increaſed, © till they have deffroy'd the Patient; and 
„ when cut out, and after the Wound has been cicatrized, 
« they have returned, and brought the Caufe of Death with 
« them. On the contrary, many who uſe no violent Means 
© to free themſelves from ſo troubleſome x Diſorder, but apply 
«© gentle Medicines, which ſooth, as it were, and ſoften the 
«-Piſtem r, have lived under it to extreme old Age. Lib. 
. Cap. 28. The Hiſtories of Medicine inform us, that occult 
2ancers have been _ Years in the Body, without doing any 
conſiderable Injury. Tulpius, Obferv.. Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 
relates, That a Woman carry*d a Cancer about fifty Years and 
more, without any great Inconvenience. Being afflicted after- 
wards with her Huſband's ill Fortune, the Pain and Itching, of 
which ſhe had hitherto: been ſcarce ſenſible, increaſed ; and 
upon the Application of Cauſtics, which was adviſed. by an 
Empiric, the Diſeaſe was converted into a very bad kind of 
ulcerated Cancer. | CODER CY. 
 - Hildanus, Obſerv. Chirurg. relates, That a Citizen of Lau- 
ſanne had a cancerous Tumor, as big as a Hen's E2g, near his 
Left Breaſt, for many Years. By the Advice of ſome Phyſi- 
cians he apply'd to it Plaiſters of Mucilage, Melilot, and the 
like, with an Intention of, 3 mollify ing the Tumor: But 
a Pain and Inflammation ſoon following, he removed the Plai- 
ſters, and mitigated the Symptoms by an Application of Refri- 
rants, Some time afterwards he again apply'd the Plaiſter, 
t with the ſame Effect as before; wherefore he abſtain'd from 
the Uſe of them for the future, and lived a long time afterwards. 
Hence appears the Truth of that Aphoriſm of Fppocrates, 
quoted before, which determines, that it is better not to meddle 
with thoſe who are troubled with cccult Cancers ; becauſe if 
they are treated with Remedies, they die in a ſhort time; but 
being left to themſelves, endure the longer; which Hildanus 
confirms by ſeveral Examples. * Pac 
We cannot expect that an occult Cancer ſhould lie long with- 
of the Patient be 


out giving bal Moleſtation, unleſs the 0 

full of good Humours, or tht his Blood, and all his Humours, 
be of a mild and benign Temperature, as they ate in thoſe. who 
enjoy perfect Health? For under any remarkable Predominance 
of a Cacochymy, by which the Humours degenerate from their 
natural Temperament into an' immoderate Acrimony, as in the 
acrid Scurvy, a confirmed atrabilious or a hot bilious Tempe- 
rature, the occult Cancer will ſoon degenerate into an ulcerated 
one, as was before obſerved. Ny | 4 8 


A beginning Cancer, if ſmall, moveable, ſituated in a 
p &, not —. —_ conſiderable Veſſels, pro- 
uſe, in a young and otherwiſe 


_ ceeding from an extern 


ſound dy, and being the only one in the whole Body, is 
immediately to be extirpated by the actual Cautery, or cut 


Though it appears from what was ſaid under the preceding 
Head, that occult Cancers may be ſometimes endur'd for a 
long time ; yet, ſince even a Scirrhus ſtill threatens the Pa- 
tient with the Fear of a worſe Evil, as was obſerved befote, far 


2 is the Danger of which we ought to be apprehenſive 


m a Cancer; we may therefore eſtabliſh it as a practical 
Axiom in Medicine, that all Cancers are to be extirpated, if it 
may be done with the Safety of the Patient, and without Fear 
of a Return: For though Cel/as writes, that no Remedy ever 
did Good to a Cancer, yet we are convinced, by innumerable 
Obſervations, that a Cancer may often be ſafely 
fully ſeparated from the other Parts by Cutting. But Celſus, 
as we have already obſerved, has given but an obſcure and con- 
fuſed Deſcription of a Cancer ; and if we conſider his Direc- 
tions in the Cure of it, we ſhall eaſily fee the Reaſon why it 
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ugh m"_ be ſtopped; ſoon afterwards the 
the Veſſels, in the very Subſtance of the Cancer, or in the adja- and the 


and ſucceſſ - 
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antient Phyſicians haye directed, concerning the Deſtroyi 
Cancer, the Reaſon will be evident, why the worlt ,of -Eyents 
ought to Red from their Management. we read in 


P. A intta, 


ſound Part of the Breaſt is to have an Inci 
then to be cauterized, till, by ser 
| | Cutting is to be renewed, 

n the Cauterizing as before ; and. thus are we to. proceed 
by alternate Cutting and Cauteriz ing, till the Cancet be quite 
conſumed. And when the Work of Amputation is perfectly 
rformed, all the Parts are to be cauterized over again to a 
ryneſs; and heffays, that the firſt Cauteriz ings ate Made for 
the ſake of * 0 the Blood; but the laſt, with an Intention 
of conſuming the Reliques of the Diſeaſe. Vet he obſerves, 
that a Scirrhus may be extirpated by Section alone, withqut a 
Cautery ; for he believed there was no Danger of an Hzmor- 
rhage in that Caſe, and-therefore no need of Burning. But 
how dangerous this cruel Method of curing a Cancer muſt, be, 
will ſufficiently, appear hereafter ; and alſo if it be conſider d, 
that Convulſions are to be feared at the very Time when. the. 
Ulcer is under Repurgation., But when the Cancer is to be 
deſtroy'd by Section alone, according to the modern Practice, 
the Cure does not ſeem to carry much Danger in it, provided 
eee 2. eee. 
„„ BRIE ah of 5 1 . 
© Firſt, that it be in its Beginning 3 for the longet it continues, 
the worſe, every thing conſidet d, muſt be the Event; ſince it 
is to be feared, that the Cancer has fixed its malignant Roots in 
the neighbouring Parts underneath. | f 


. "Secondly, that it be but (mall; for a large Cancer carries. 


1 


more Danger in the Operation; and the Cure of a great Wound, 
which miſt then be inflicted, cannot but be cult; for it 
frequently happens, 5 the copious daily Diſcharge of Pus, 
the exhauſt Patients into a true Maraſmus ; or the Pus, 
continuing too Jong within a Wound of a conſiderable Compaſs, 
is reſorb's into the Blood; by which means a purulent Caco- 
chymy is generated in the Fluidz, which often proves mortal. 
Again, in the third. Place, the Cancer muſt be free and diſ- 
engaged, or moveable; for unleſs it can be removed, Root and 
Branch, at once, the leaſt Reliques of it will ſprout, forth anew 
with more Malignity than ever 3 and if it be firmly united by 
Accretion to the ſubjacent Parts, it cannot be entirely taken 
out. How to know when a Cancer is free and diſengag'll, ſee 
IRS. bio aa aint > iuloaw 13 co :6 
- Fourthly, it ought to be ſituated in a proper Place, and not 
united by Accretion to large Veſſels. Gn this Subject ſee the 
Article ScikRHus : Where alſo it appears how far the Dexterity 
and Intrepidity of a ſkilful Surgeon will go in the moſt dangerous 
Caſes ; for even ſcirrhous Parotides, and ſubaxillary Glandules, 
which are ſo much to be dreaded, on account of the Vicinity 
of very large Veſſels, have been extirpated by a ſkilful Section, 
with all the Succeſs that could be deſired. However, the worſt 
of Conſequences are doubtleſs to be apprehended. from the Ac- 
cretion or Growing of a Cancer to large Veſſels 3 tho? we are 
of Opinion, that a doubtful Remedy ought to be try'd; if 
there be but the leaſt Hope of delivering the Patient from this 
moſt dreadful of all Evils, a Cancer. ; 
A fifth Qualification requir'd in a Cancer, in order to its 
happy Extirpation, is, that it be produced by an external Cauſe 
in a young and ſound Body. For where there js 4 Scirrhus 
ow a latent Dif 1 NI. Cancer generated\of that Scir- 
rhus, it is greatly-to » that, after the Extirpation of 
the Cancer, the ſame Cauſe remaining, another ſhould ariſe ; 
but when, for Inſtance, it owes its Original to a Contuſion of 
the Breaſt, there is no Fear of its growing again. Since alſo a. 
very good State of Health is required, in order to the Conſo- 
lidation of the Wound after Extirpation, it is eaſy to infer how 
great Reaſon there is to hope for a Cure, when the Operation is 
performed on a young and healthful Body. But in Perſons of 
a advanc'd Age, clpecualy the Female ae Sex, and in atrabilious 
emperaments, tution is di tot roducti 
of r and Cancers. " Pac 7 
_ Laſtly, the Cancer which is to be extirpated, muſt be the only 
one in the whole Body; for we learn by Obſervation, A 
when 4 Cancer is taken off, if there be but a ſmall Scirrhus in 
another Part of the Body, it will increaſe in a ſhort time, and 
degenerate into a Cancer. Therefore we muſt carefully. examine 
all the glandulous Parts of the Body, and find whether they con- 


tain any latent Scirrhoſity. And becauſe, by Obſervations made 
K 24 on 


— 
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on a Scirrhus, it appears, that Diſorders of this Kind may be latent 
in the interior Parts of the Body, we are to be no leſs ſolicitous, 
whether there be any Signs to be diſcoyer'd, by, Which we may 
know, that the the. Parts of the Pody are affected with a 
Scitthus, or a Cancer. Thus, for E „they who have 
almoſt all the Glandules of their Neck affected with the Scro- 
phula, generally labour under the ſame Diſorder in the Glan- 
dules of the Meſentery. And ſince there is a ſurpriſing Com- 
municatioh or Correſpondence between the Breaſts and the 
Womb, before we proceed to the Extirpation of a cancerated 
Breaſt, we muſt carefully examine, whether. there: be any 
Suſpicion, of the like Diſorder about the Uterus,. For if there 
de a Senſe of an unuſual * about the Hypogaſtrium, or a 
Pain in thoſe Places; or the Patient be E&quently aMi 
with a Hzmorrhage of the Uterus, or a Diſti tion of ſanie 
and acrimonious Matter from the Vagina, or the like Sym- 

toms, it is greatly to be feared, that after Extirpation of the 
Breaſt, tho” moſt ſucceſsfully perform'd, a worſe Diſeaſe will 
ſucceed in the room of the other, and infeſt the Uterus. 32 

Emollient, emplaſtic, : ſuppurating, aerid, eebriating, 

veſicating, and ente A — an occult — 
an ulcerated Cancer: All theſe are, therefore, to Ye 
avoided.” | wal ach +: tf rl ment 1 


> 2 — 
_ 4 
F A * 


ot a remarkable bad Habit, obſtru@ the Conſolidation 


* 


of the Wound ; for, as it appears by Obſervations on Wounds, 


the Reſtitution of loſt, and the uniting of ſ. te Subſtances, 
muſt be effected by good Humbury tonvey'd thro” ſound Veſſels 
in a due Quantity, and with « proper Force. But When we 
meet with ſeveral Scirrhuſes, or occult Cancers, in 'diftant 
Places, it is an evident Sign; that the Body is diſpoſed to the 
Generation of Cancers j and thereſore it would ſignify nothing 


- to extirpate a bad Stock in one Place, the Shoots of which appear 


in other Places, and. will ſoon ripen into the fame Malignity. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that it may be ſometimes moſt 
adviſable to extirpate a Cancer, tho? . with ſome Sym- 
ptoms which ſeem to prohibit an Extirpation as dangerous, a 

Rmetimes as unfervicuable ; bor the kink Malignity of this Bit 
order renders a dubious Remedy. preferable to a certain and ter- 
rible Death, provided the faintelt Hopes of a happy Event are 
Eſts or, * pee it may be lang hindered 
from appearing afreſh in ov Parts. All theſe 


Danger ought however, to laid. before the Patient, and his 
tiends, le 


: Phyſician ſbould, either. Ir to have been 
vrant himſelf, ot to have impoſed upon thoſe with whom he 
nad to do. Thus, under the Article Scazxrnvs, it is obſerved, 


that Extirpation has ſucceeded happily id Parts highly 8 
-STUGANUS, 


| > puree ͤ ĩðV es, Brees ; on account ef ny By large Blood - veſſels. 

The many fatal Hoh, which have n * have related f is Obſervations, extirpated a Breaſt, 
after Application of the like Topics, are;a ſufhcient Proof that the * Teyeral, l irrhuſes were lodg'd under the Arm- 
a Cancer can never be-cured, but only. icritsted, by ſuch Re- WO the ſame Side, which he cut out at the ſame time. Lis 
medies; for which Baglon. they are prohibited, by the. unani- the Duty of a conſcientious Phyfician,, to adviſe nothing to be 
mous Conſent of all prudent Phyſicjans and Sutgeons, ſince the to his Patients, but what, were he in the like Circum- 

Cancer is Extupation. All Enolliznts Em- es, he Would order to be done to himſelf. When, there- 


only Cure for a All Em 

plaſtics, and Suppuratives, only diſturb. the, incorrigible Matter 

of a Cancer, and diſpoſe it to the worſt ſort ,pl utrefaction, 
rid, excoriating, 


but can never reduce it to Suppuration. 


tory, with actually and potentially cauſtic Fee 
diſſolve the Integuments of an occult Cancer, and, in a ſhort 
time, render it open, and vulcerated, in the worſt manner. 
Accounts of the ill Effects of ſuch Medicines are given above, 
and alſo under the Article SciRxhus. I ſhall po give here 
one Example from Pari, Livre 7. Chap. 31. A noble Virgin, 
who was Maid of Honour to the een Mother, had a Tu- 
mor, of the Size of a Walnut, in her Breaſt, which mani- 
feſted the Malignity of its Nature, by the racking Pains it gave 
her. Par# was of Opinion, that a Palliative was the only pro- 
r Cure, which was alſo the Sentiment of a very experienced 

| Phyſician, with whom he conſulted. After two Months, the 
Diſeaſe continuing in the ſame State, the Patient, being diſſa- 
tisfy'd, conſulted another Phyſician, who confidently promiſed 
her a perfe& Cure, tho' he was told, that the Diſeaſe was by 

others accounted incurable. He apply'd heating and mollifyi 
Things to the Tumor, by which, in a ſhort time, the Breaſt 
was ſwelled to a vaſt Bigneſs, and was at the ſame time affect- 
ed with a moſt acute Pain, and a violent Inflammation. At 
length the Tumor broke, and a great Hzmorrhage follow'd.; 
which the TI endeavouring to reſtrain by cauſtic Pow- 
ders, all the Symptoms were extremely exaſperated, and 
the Patient 65 in a ſhort time after. How unhappy is the 
Man whoſe Conſcience reproaches him with having, by his own 
— 3 precipitated his Neighbour into the like De- 
on 


A Cancer which is large, of long ſtanding, adherent, ſitu- 
ated in any Part inconvenient for Extirpation, growing to or 


lying upon any conſid large Veſſels, proceeding from 
Lag dom Cauſe, in a Body which is old, of a bad Habit, 


veſica 


and diſpoſed to cancerous Diſorders, and which is accompa- 


ny d with Cancers in other Parts, muſt neither be touch'd 
with the Knife, nor any of the topical Medicines above- 
mentioned. 


Here are enumerated all the Marks or Qualifications which 


forbid the Extirpation of a Cancer, and which are oppoſite 


to thoſe before recited, and are eaſily underſtood by what 
was there faid. Now it is requir'd, that, in the like Caſes, 
when Deliberation is taken about extirpating a Cancer, all 
things be ſeriouſly weighed ; for if a Cancer, which may be 
extirÞated, be ſuffer'd to continue; The Health of the Patient is 
very illconfulted ; and if we remove a Cancer, when it requires 
to be left at Reſt, all the bad Symptoms are increaſed, and the 
unfortunate Patient endures the Torment of a cruel Operation 
to no Purpoſe. Whenever, therefore, a Cancer is to be 
dreaded, either for the Greatneſs of irs Bulk, or the Length of 
its Continuance, or when it is grown to the adjacent Parts, we 
can — expect a good Event from an Extirpation, which alſo 
ſuſiciently appears to be impoſſible in a Situation which is inac- 
ceſſible to the Hands and Inſtruments of the Surgeon. But 
where the Danger of the tion is demonſtrated by the Vi- 
cinity of large Veſſels, the Cure is not to be attempted, unleſs 
we could in _— reſtrain the dreaded Hzmorrhage by Li 

tures, or ſome other way. It appears from what has been bid 
above, that no good Event is to be ex from the Extir- 
pation of a Cancer proceeding from internal Cauſes, eſpetially if 


a. 


— 


Seeds of Lupins. Theſe latent 


a, 
after a due Conſideration, of the Caſe, tis obviqus, that 
the Extirpation is entirely impoſſihle, or uſeleſs, if it could be 
performed, nothing remains but to alleviate the Symptoms, and 
preſerve the incurable Diſorder in the ſame State as long as poſſi- 
ble, But the Merhod of obtaining, this End will be laid down in 
9 t follows. a Io 4 <1. o 1452 © TIRES. 7 | 
1:54 Unleſs a Cancer can be entirely extirpated, toget her with 
its Roots and Seeds, any Attempt to take it off 
will exaſperate-it, make it recur to the inward Parts, and 
there generate others, or increaſe thoſe already found, 


Any Part of the Subſtance of a Cancer, which grows to the 
adjacent Parts, and is diſtributed through them, is call'd the 
Root of the Cancer; for we have already obſerv'd, that an 
ulcerated Cancer ſends off malignant Roots very deep every- 
here, 2 of which it adheres ſtrongly to the adjacent 
Parts. is Name is very properly given to theſe Ramiſi- 
cations of a Cancer ; becauſe from theſe, when leſt, the Diſ- 
order ſoon ſprings. up afreſh, as it were, from Roots, Hilda- 
nus, in Centur. 3. Obſerv. 84. informs us, that whilſt he was 
examining a ſcirrhous Tubercle, of the Tongue, he, by the 
Touch, perceiy'd Roots like a Thread, diſtributed from 
this Scirrhus thro” the Subſtance of the Tongue. Unleſs, there- 
fore, the Cancer, together with its Roots, can be extirpated, 
the ſame Diſorder will ſoon ſpring up afreſh. Niyſcb, in Ob- 
ervat. Anatom. Chirurg. gives us an Account of ſuch a bold 
Cure, in which, after an Extirpation was made, the actual 
Cautery was apply'd to the Part, in order entirely to 
the Roots of the er. An old Woman had for a long time 
been afflicted with an indurated malignant Tumor in ber 
Tongue, and, after repeated Inciſionz, her Diorder ſtil! 
return'd. Upon. this the celebrated Ruyſch, and a ſxilſul Sur- 


ts 


l 


geon, unanimouſly. concluded, tha ng remain'd but again 
to extirpate the Diſorder, and a — — Cautery to the 
Part, The courageous old Woman gaſily ſubmitted to this 


eruel Cure, and bore it bravely, almoſt without a Shriek, tho“ 
"the Cautery was at different times pretty forcibly apply'd. 
When the Eſchars were ſeparated, the Place was ſoon brought 
to a Cicatrix, and the Patient afterwards remain'd ſound; - 

That Cauſe, whatever it is, which laid the firſt Foundation 
of the Scirrhus, is call'd the Sced of the er.” Now, if either 
from a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or of an accuſtomed hemor- 
rhoidal Diſcharge, an atrabilious Habit of Body, ſorrowſul 
Life, or an hereditary. Taint, the Scirrhus, of which the Can- 
cer is afterwards form'd, draws its firſt Origin, unleſes theſe 
Diſorders are corrected, the Cancer will in vain be extitpated'; 
ſince whilſt the Cauſe remains, tis juſtly to be dreadedy; left 
the ſame Diſorder ſhould ſoon r afreſh in othet Purts 3 
and perhaps the Rudiments of the Scirrhus are by this time 
lodg'd in the internal Parts. But if Scirrhuſes are — 
form'd, in other Parts, 2 extirpating the Cancer, they wi 
ſoon be increas d, and degenerate into a like Ade as is 
evident from many Inſtances, Tulpius, in his  Ob/ervar. 
Med. Lib. 1. Cano informs, us, that in a Girl, Who was 
ſuffocated in an Hoſpital by ſcirrhous Struma bf the Neck, he 
ſady under each ſtrumous pulling others of a ſmaller Size 
ſecretly lodg d. Twenty of tbeſe, be ſaid, occurred in one 
and the ſame Place; and in Fi 


re fomewhat reſembled the 
| of the Strume were fo 
diſpoſed, that the larger, always lay above the lefler, which 


Were 


Incifion __ 
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were gradually fo diminiſh'd, as ſearcely to equal the Seed of e 


| The Cauſe of a Cancer muſt be removed, together | 
the Cancer, or rather before it. And, unleſs a Cancer can 
be entirely taken away, it muſt be left; | A Cancer in the 

Uterus, Palate, Armpits, - or Groin, is incurable Hg 


: BuB0). A Cancer in the Lips is not cured without 
As to the Cauſe of u Cancels the Realih why it ought 'tÞ 


culty. ; 


Cauſe of the Cancer 
tion is attempted : But, 'if 
a Delay dan „the Cancer may be M 
there is any „ that the cancerous Diſpoſition in the Body 
may be ſurmounted and corrected. on 

As to the total of a Cancer; it is certain, that 
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| us Breaſt 
MAeilful Surgeon, Aſter the O , in thi 
Wound there appear d a Mark of a cineritious 
ſcarcely ſo large as the Nail of one's little Finger: 
Mark was lodged in the Subſtance of the Pectoral 
Surgeon would not venture to cut it out entirrly, 
by the Uſe of Corroſives, to remove it. T 
its Surface was 


the Mark began to 
teſt Malignity, 
the adjacent Parts, till the miſerable Patient died. I 


informs us, ventured to cut 
the PeQtoral Muſcle. And, whilſt the Cure ſeem 
pily on, the Patient's Jaws, on the 

xtirpation, began to be contracted ; 
that no Force could draw. them aſunder 
vain try'd the moſt efficacious Medicines, 
vulſed. From theſe Inſtances it is 
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Acceſs to the Part affected. Cancers of the Uterus, eſpecially 
of the ulcerated Kind, are alſo gen accounted incurable. 
Tilpiu?, indeed, in his Obſervations, i 
rhous Tumor, already degenerating i 

oy was py ag ted from 
obſerved. t what Surgeon 
t Roots? as the fame Author, in 
Obſerv. Mad. Lib. 3. eb | 

oman, -who died of a of the Uterus 

black Tumor, cover d with Blood and Sanies, was, 
branous Filaments, every-where fix'd to 


de Cauf. & Sign. Arber. diuturn. Lib. 2. 
ing of the Diſorders of the Uterus, makes 


after having 


Here defcrib'd a true Cancer of the Uterus, tho' | 
adds, But a is by no means an Ulcer, but a hard in- 
<< corrigible Tumor, which diſtends the whole Uterus. He 
ſcems to have meant this of an occult Cancer, and to have de- 
ſerib'd an ulcerated one, under the Name hd wm Bar 
corroding Ulcer z for he immediately ſubjoins, Both theſe 
6k Diſorders chroni 


i attended ; the principal of which are Itching, 


© the Fauces, "tis obvious the Diforder mult Þ+ 
But, when it only poſſeſſes u ſmall Part, it may po 
extirpated; if due Care be-uſed. In the Epidemics © 
er, we are inform'd,” that a Cancer in the Fauces was 
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this Membrane is d Ir corroded, the denudated 

are corrupted z. whence the worſt of Sym- 

. 
| 6 e fourth jon 

| — Attempts to cure 1989 

Ne or in the Breaſts of 


« Cure, waſte" Patients till they die, who, without a Cure, 

longer, and endur d leſs Pain.“ 

the Armpits and Groin 3 the Vicinity of large Blood- 
renders it almoſt impoſſible. to extirpate 

them, without the of a mortal Hæmor- 


w 
71 


Y” 


L comm Kind, tis ſufficiently.evident how dangerous ſuch a 
would bez fince the Veſſels about the Cancer are not 
icole, n "to be dreaded, wo 


f 


to the ſubjacent Vellek,.. We may alſo a 
often in the adjacent Glands for whi 


dangerous Extirpation, the Diſorder would often 


Difficulty of cutitig Ciricers of the Lips; it fre- 

„ when the Lips are hurt, Thals Found 
thro their Subſtance, are contuſed : Hence 
„which often degenerate into! the moſt malig- 
nant of Cancers. _ When alſo the tender Membrane, whi 
covers the Lips, wounded, their nervous Part riſes in can- 
es: When, therefore, the ſmalleſt Trace of ſuch 
ars, it is forthwith to be extirpated, either with 
Corrofives, which Method ſometimes fucceeh in ſmall Cancers 
of theſe Parts, or with the Knife, which is far ſafer. 80 long 
as Cancers of the Lips have not grown to a great Bulk, 
may be ſafely extirpated : But if they are neglected, if the Diſ- 
order is ſuffer'd to ſpread, and has already corroded the 
Lip, and adjacent Parts, it cannot, in this Caſe, be extirpated 
without great Danger ; and, after the Extirpation, a fearful 

rmity remains, But it is ſcarce credible, how large Can- 
cers ſkilful Surgeons have ſometimes extirpated from the Lips, 
and happily cured the Wounds, without leaving any conſider- 
able Deformity. Thus Yan Swieten informs us, that he faw a 
Man, two Thirds of whoſe inferior Lip were cut out, and yet 
a ſufficiently beautiful Cicatrice was form'd on the Wound. 
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He alſo tells us, that in another, who would not ſubmit to an 


Extirpation, he faw the whole Chin gradually corroded, and 
eaten away, before the Patient died. ' 

In cancerous Tumors of the Lips, Dr. Harris recommends 

a Decoction of Elin-bark, and the Leaves of the Sanicula, to 
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apply d to ill it firſt grows ſofter, and then en- 

| In caſe, therefore, of a Cancer „ which cant wt prudently 
Firft, To keep it quiet. 2 | 
Secondly, To moderate the Symptoms. A ach 


Wben therefore a Cancer, known by the Signs already enu- 
merated, cannot, by reaſon of, the Conditions heretofore ſpeci- 
fied, be either extirpated by the Knife, or cured by Medicines, 
the Condition of the Patient i highly miſerable, ſince he 

a latent Enemy in his Boſom, who, by Cauſes which often no 
Prudence can prevent, may be eaſily irritated in ſuch a manner 
as to rage with rey Fury. This fatal 77 8 0 is 
however, to be diſcover d to. the Patient himſelf, but only to 
his Friends; and the A fflicted himſelf ought to be chear'd with 


the ** Perſuaſion, that the Diſorder, when judiciouſiy 
treated, may be render d tolerable, till the Patient's Death; for 
Galen, in his Commentary on the thirty- eighth Aphoriſm of 
the ſixth Section of Hippocrates, in which the Cure of an occult 
Cancer is forbid, excellently obſerves, that we are not to abſ- 
tain from ſuch a Cure as mitigates and alleviates the Cancer, 
but from ſuch Meaſures as have a Tendency to irritate it. The 
Whole, therefore, that is to be done in this Caſe, is to render 
the Diſorder tolerable, to prevent its becoming more malignant, 
and, at the ſame time, to alleviate the Symptoms with which 
Heat, and 

Pain: 


* 


* 
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Pain: But in what Manner; and by what Retnedies, theſe In- 
rentions are to be obtain'd, will be ſpecified in what follows, 
Such a Cancer is kept quiet, MID Foods a 


| Firſt, By defending the Part from all external Injuries by 
- Applications 


wherein Lead and Narcotics are Ingredients. - 
We have already obſerved, that, whilſt there is an Attyition 
of the adjacent Veſlels again the hard Margins of the Sci 
rhus, by an Increaſe of the Motion of the Humours,. an In- 
flammation is produced, and a Scirrhus, which was before be- 
nign, 8 into a Cancer: And, from what has already 
been ſaid; tis alſo obvious, chat the r of a Cancer may 
be increaſed by the ſame Cauſe z ſo that Reſt muſt, in this Caſe, 
be abſolutely neceſſary. Abſolute Reſt, indeed, only obtains in 
a lifeleſs Carcaſe ; but a calm and moderate Circulation of the 
moſt laudable -Humours, thro? pope Veſſels, is only here 
underſtood; that there may be tio Irritation of the Cancer, either 
m an Increaſe of the Motion, or a Conveyance of acrid Sub- 
ces to the Parts. : 5 
Ho prejudicial any external Irritation is to Scirrhuſes, and 
the Cancers ariſing from them, we have already obſerved: The 
Part affected is, therefore, carefully to be defended from the 
Attrition of the Clothes; and, as is heretofore taken Notice 
of, great Care is to be had, that occult Cancers of the Breaſts 
be not tov, violently preſs'd oy + or irritated by the 
powerful Action of the Pecto cle, Which lies under 
them: Hence public Alis can never be better beſtow'd than in 
ſupporting thoſe Women, who, tho? labouring under occult 
Cancers, are yet reduced to à Neceſſity of working for a Live- 
lihood, The beſt Method that can be taken is to cover the 
Part affected with a Piece of ſoft Leather, in order to prevent 
the Attrition of the Clothes. Plaiſters are alſo recommended 
for the fame Purpoſe ; but they — 2 to be of ſuch a Nature 
as neither to prove hurtful by ſoftening the Integuments too 
much, nor moving the Matter of the Cancer. In theſe Caſes, 
therefore, Plaiſters, in which Lead is an Ingredient, are only 
proper; and theſe too muſt be prepar'd in ſuch a manner, as 
not to adhere firmly to the Parts to which they ſhall be apply'd; 
for, in that Caſe, it is to be 9 that the ing 
Liquid, pent up by an adheſive Plaiſter, ſnould macerate che 
Integuments, and ſoon produce a Rupture in them. With 
theſe Narcotics are alſo generally mix'd, which, by their Effi- 
cacy, a little ſooth the eaſily irritated Nerves diſperſed thro? the 
Cancer and its Int ents, and- thus allay the Itching, and 
alleviate the lancinating Pains. The AR Dia _ 


gos of the Shops, d of the Oil of Nightſhade, 
87 Laa, i of — Service in Caſes of this Nature. | 

Take of che pure and newly expreſs'd Juices of the Leaves 

of Henbane, Garden-poppy, and Water-hemlock, each 

- four Ounces : Boil theſe over a gentle Fire; inſpiſſate ; 

and then mix with them; of white Wax, eight Ounces ; 


and of Oil of Roſes, one Ounce. Make up into a Plaiſter. 
Or, - 29 co 


Take of Sugar 

Quick: ſilver and Lead, each two Drams ; of white Wax, 
four Ounces ; of the Oil of Roſes, three Drams. 
up into a Plaiſter. Boerbaave Mar. Med. © 


The following Mixture has been much eſteem'd by ſome 
Practitioners, for quieting an occult Cancer, and preventing it 
: Aut | | : 


Take four Ounces of Lapis Calaminaris, calcin'd in a Char- 

coal Fire, and quench'd three times in a Pint of White- 

wine; one Ounce of white Tutty, calcin'd in a Crucible, 

and quench'd three times in a Pint of red Roſe-water 

- . then the Lapis Calaminaris and Tutty are to be powder d 

ſeparately, and put into their reſpective Liquors, which 
muſt be mix d. 


a i ted with this Mixture, Wi Wir 
8 mandy 2 


affected, being „eg 
Dr. Harris * of the red ad laifter above all 
others, and ſays, Dr. Harvey had a great Opinion of it; and 
that he has this Plaiſter in Pains of the Breaft, which have 


threaten'd a Cancer, with Succeſs. 
My oe = 
N , of them, are recommended, as doi 

great Service, as Topics in Cancers, , | 


| | 7 B diminiſhi * 4 e | 
* Cauſe; ch is done by ben Parges of mil — 
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E and frequent 
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Scirrhus into a Cancer, may, if n or are 


increaſed, change an occult inte an ulcerated Cancer. Theſc 
bs. Es gets foe at 


_ obſerved, 


of Lead, Ceruſs, and an Amalgama of 


in the Chanels of ſome mineral 


a 


CARD 


Cauſes, therefore, which are known their Sina dught to be 
r „reel. 
tain d, their Action —_ to he avetted from the Part affected 
as much as is poſſible. Nothigg is mpre prejudicial to a Cancer 
than the Acrimony of the Hulthgurs,.fince by its means a benign 
Scirrhus may He degenerate into a Cancer, as we have before 
e are, therefore, diligently to inquire, whether 
there is an Acrimony of the Humours,> and of what Kind it 
1 be ; after which the Actimony ought to be cor- 
by Medicines oppoſite to its particular Nature ; for dif- 
ferent Remedies are requir d ſdr corceQiing acid, muriatic, pu- 
trid, rancid, and oleous Acrimonies. To avert the morbid Mat- 
ter lodg'd in the Humours, gentle Purgatives arg of excellent 
Service, and ſuch as, without exciting violent Commotionms in 
Irre 
mercu epa mix d wi tives, are primci 
recommended in theſe Caſes, * of their —_— 
Quality; but we muſt take carey; leſt, 3 imprudent Uſe of 
we excite.a Salivation, which, in this Caſe, would prove 
prejudicial, - If any Signs of Putrefaction are diſcover d, as it 
often in a Scurvy,. a Decoction of Tamarinds, with 
leaves, Cremor, and Cryſtals of Tartar, and other 
ings of a like Nature, are beneficial. But that the Com 
motions excited in the Body, even by gentle Purgatives, may 
be llay'd, it is proper to give à mild Opiate, after the Opera- 
tion of the Purgatives is at an End. But how great the Uſe of 
Purgatives is, in preſerving occult Cancers from degenerating 
into ulcerated ones, we learn from Calen, who, in Libell. guos 
decet pur gare, &c. tells us, that about the Beginning of the 
ing he, every Vear, putg'd a certain Woman pretty ſevere - 
ys who had a Diſpoſition or Tepdency-.to a Cancer in ber 
eaſt, with a Medicine which purg d black Bile ; and he ob- 
ſerves, that, by an Omiſſion of the uſual Purgation, a Pain 
aroſe Too. deep in her Breaſt ; which was a certain Sign, that 
the ignity of the cancerous Humour was then increaſed. 
Boerbaave, in a Cancer, recommends the following Prepa- 
| Take of Reda of Ilg, ii Gta; Dingryſluts! feven 
__ * Grains; unwaſh'd horetic Antimony, twenty-four 
. Make up into a Powder. C 
Take of Mercurius Dulcis, fifteen Grains ; of Diagrydium, 
* 5 Make into a Powder, to be taken once a 
— ce | | 


' Galen recommends Purging, with Epithymum in Whey, or 
his own Hiera, which 22 calls * Galeni, Afluarius 
commends the Hiera Lagodii fot purging off the melancholic 
Humours. Harris ſays the Confe3. Wo. is excellent for 
this Purpoſe. | 


* » Thirdhy, By diluting, mildly aperient, and ſubalcaleſcent 
Internals. | | | 


The whole Intention is, in this Caſe, to procure a calm and 
equable Circulation of the Humours, which is obtain'd by di- 
luting them more, and rendering the Veſſels pervious. 
are, then, Medicines which dilute and attenuate, without, at 
the ſame time, i the Motion of the Humours : But 
Water alone is almoſt the only Fluid which dilutes, as is ob- 
ſerved under the Article OBgsTRUcT1o. To this Water muſt, 
at the ſame time, be added ſuch Subſtances as are poſſe'd of 
an 2 and by their mild Nature correct all 
Acrimony. This Intention is therefore excellently anſwer d 
b — of the Roots of Burdock, China, Vipers-graſs, 
Sepfaparilla, and Dogs-graſs ; as alſo by Infuſions of . 
allows, Mallows, Molle. 


Betony, the Flowers of 


Elder, and red Poppies ; for thus a diluting Vehicle is convey'd 
to the Blood. Humours are reſolved. and their Acrimony 
is corrected, by attenuating and gently obtunding Ingredients : 


and whatever is noxious is carried off by Urine, or a Diaphorc- 
fis : Hence, theſe Medicines are, by Phyſicians, call'd Clcanfers 
of the Blood. But tho' Salts bear a great Character in the 
Lift of attenuating Medicines, yet thoſe of the more acrid Kind 
are not proper in theſe Caſes. "Thoſe of a mild and ſubalcaline 
Nature are only to be exhibited, ' ſuch as ſtibiated Nitre, and 
Sal Polychrefton ; in which: the fix'd Nitre, at that time alca- 
line, is fo d by the acid Vapour of the kindled Sulphur, 
as to become leſs acrid, tho” it ſtill continues to partake of the 
Nature of an Alcati.; Hence theſe Salts are then call'd ſubal- 
caline Salts. Theſe are principally choſen, becauſe, in the 
Cure of a Scirrhus;. alcaline Salts, corrected by the olcous Acid 
of Rheniſþ Wine, have ſo often proved | beneficial. But ſince 
there are, in the Shops, a ſufficient Number of Simples, whoſe 
mild attenuating Quality is well enougb known, the. Forms 
may be varied at Pleaſure ; leſt the continued Uſe. of a Remedy 
ſhould create a Nauſea in the Patient, Whilſt, in this Cafe, the 


curatory Indication continues long the fame. | | 

"The Remedics ſpecified in Bui fende d Mat. Medico, are, 

n i | Deo 
7 


Tae of unwaſh'd diaphoretic Antimony,” eight Grains 3 
| ma Ceti, one Dram: Mix up into a Powder, to be 
divided into two Doſes, one of which is to be taken in the 


Morning, and the other at Night. 


Vnice Soap, diſſolved in any proper Menſtruum, or made 
into Pills, and given to a for a Doſe, twice a Day, is 
recommended as a Specific in the Cancer, Tar: Surgery. 

In this alſo the Leaves of the Solanum Lethiferum, as a Lo- 
pic, are accounted Specifics. | 
Dr. Stahl, firſt Phyſician to the King of Pruſſia, recom- 
mends the Eryſimum, or Verbena Fœmina, as a Medicine 
for ſcirrho-cancrous Tumors, both when taken internally, and 
apply'd to the Tumor. Mr. Bingert, Surgeon at Berlin, com- 
municated two Caſes, wherein its good have appear d. 
Af. Medic, Berolin. Dec. 3. Vol. 1. 

That Part of a Walnut, that lies betwixt the Lobes of the 
Kernels, is ſaid to cure, or at leaſt to prevent Cancers. It muſt 
be dried and powder'd. 

An exact Milk-diet pgs relieves, and ſometimes cures 
Cancers, Mynter's Cyclus Metaſyncriticus. | 

Dr. Harris ſays he cured a Lady of a Cancer in a few 
Months, by direcling a Powder of Lignum Sanctum, Sarſapa- 
rilla, and yellow Saunders, to be taken three times a Day, in 
common Water. By theſe means the Pai, Tumor, and livid 
Colour vaniſh'd, and the Cancer entirely diſappear d. She uſed 
no Topics but Flannel. 


Fourthly, By avoiding, whatever may act as a Cauſe, whe- 
ther taken internally, or apply'd externally, _ 


An Increaſe of Motion in the Humours of the whole Body, 
or of the Part affected, any Acrimony of the Juices, any Irri- 
tation, are,' as we have already obſerved, the 2 uſes 
which change * — 2 Cancer. * e 1 
therefore, car to in, by a r Choi 
of Diet, and ſuitable internal 2 Remedies. 
an atrabilious Viſcidity of Humours not only lays a Foundation 
for the Generation of Scirrhuſes, but alſo adds Malignity to 
them, when form'd, we muſt take particular Care to abltain 
from ſuch Thin 
#atrabilious Viſcidity of the Juices. The Diet muſt, therefore, 
be ſuch as under the Article Scixknus is directed for an in- 
curable Scirrhus. And becauſe, as we have already obſerved, 
violent Paſſions, eſpecially Sorrow, are, in theſe Caſes, fo pre- 
judicial, the Patients are to be chear'd with agreeable Hopes, 
that they may not be rack'd with the conſtant Dread of immi- 
nent Danger. If theſe Meaſures are duly obſerved, this dread- 
ful Calamity may be alleviated, and kept under not only for 
ſome Years, but often till old Age; when, by the common 
Fate of Humanity, or the Attack of other Diſeaſes, the miſe- 
rable Patients are cut off, and ſnatch'd from the Pains which 
daily threaten'd them. This is all which, in this Diſorder, can 
be expected from any Art hitherto known. 


toms are moderated by the fame Means by which 


The dymp | | ous 
the Cancer is kept quiet, except that Opiates are requir'd in 
caſe of Pain. | 
For all the Symptoms, which in an occult Cancer, 

depend only on an Increaſe of its Mali If, therefore, by 


| ty. 

the Method above deſcrib'd, the Cancer is preſerv'd in the fame 
State, the preſent Symptoms will be alleviated, and future ones 
revented. The principal Symptom is Pain, ariſing from a 
Pilaceration of the Integuments, in conſequence of an Increaſe 
of the Tumor ; or from the Acrimony of the Cancer corroding 
the live Nerves diftributed thro* its Subſtance, We cannot 
often remove the Cauſe of the Pain, in which Caſe ing re- 
mains to be done, but, by the Uſe of Narcotics, ſo to obtund 
the common Senſory as to remove the Senſe of Pain, tho' its 
Cauſe continues, and guard againſt ſome Effects of Pain, which, 
in this Caſe, are to be dreaded; for ere 
ſued, the Patient will be ſeiz'd wich Watchings, Reſtleſneb, 
ALGny, and a Fever, and all the Symptoms will ſoon be in- 


. or: 
tion, may frequently be miti » ed Lond; , 
ing to it extremely mild Preparations of and 
| bra (uk above ſpecified. - , * 
- When a Cancer, upon breaking the x becomes 
exulcerated, it affords a melancholy Face dds vs Bog and 


is often ſo terrible an e that I have ſeen, ſays Van 
Swieten, old and int Surgeons, Who could y look 


ſtances which move even thoſe, who, in performing 
cruel Operations, are untouch'd with the agonizing Shricks of 


Love o 


ke Pledgets, ſlightly ſpread over. with the C 


And as 


in Food as may either produce or increaſe this © 
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| upon it without Tears; for the highly fetid Smell, the retorrid 


Lips, and the abſolute Impoſſibility of: a Cure, are Circum- 
the moſt 


the Patients. However, tho I am of jon, that no one would 
willingly chuſe to be a Spectator of theſe Calamities, yet that 
7 our Neighbour, which is interwoven with our Frame, 

ought to prompt us in our Endeavours to alleviate an incurable 
Diſorder, and not permit us to render the Miſerable ſtill more 
ſo, by abandoning them. 
An highly cri Ichor, which becomes daily more malignant, 
and which, as has already been obſerved from Aetius, is more 
deleterious than the Poiſon of venomous Animals, corrodes the 
one! Surface of the Cancer, if it is long left upon it; and, 
uſing itſelf thence, preys upon all the adjacent Parts. For 
this Reaſon the Part affected ought to be cleanſed ſeveral times 
a Day ; and the adjacent Parts defended cither with ſoft Oint- 


ments, or Plaiſters in which Lead is an Ingredlicna a Teſt the 
ſhould be e the diſcharged Sanies. The thol 
is, four times at in — Moat Hours, to abſorb. the col- 
lected Poiſon With Pledgets, gently. warm'd : Then, let the 
whole Surface of the exulcerated. be cover'd-with. the 
11 of L N 
tum, com of V inegar of Li e and mix'd 

ther ; ſor tho' dry Pledgets would belt imbibe the diſcharged 
Ichor, yet would adhere to the Ulcer, and, by being after- 
wards pull'd off, excite the moſt intenſe Pain. us the free 
Acceſs of the Air is prevented, and the Parts-are hinder'd from 
becoming re and the Strength of the Vinegar reſiſts Putre, 
faction, whilſt its Acrimony is corrected by the Addition of the 
Lead. Pinguious Subſtances are obſerved to be prejudicial, ſince 
they block up the Pores of the Ulcer, and by that means pre- 
vent the 3 4 — 58 Over theſe ets we are 
to a Plaiſter um Diapompholygos, with a 
large Number of Holes cut i that the Santee — free 
ly diſcharg d. Over theſe Holes dry Lint is to be apply d, in 
order to imbibe the diſcharg d Ichor. Theſe Dreflings are to be 


ſecured with a gently apply d ſince a ftrong Preſſure, 
on the Part „would immediately exaſperate all the Sym- 
ptoms. 


But, as a violent Putrefaction generally accompanies an exul- 
cerated Cancer, this is alſo to be — as much as poſhble. 
Vi , Sea-ſalt, and Sal „ Efficacioully correct every 
Kind of PutrefaQtion ; but, at the ſame time, an ulcerated- 
Cancer is aghly untated by all acrid Subſtances. Hildanus, in 
Obſervat. Chirurg. Cent. 3. Obferv, 96. informs us, that a Sur- 
pply'd to à cancerous Breaſt Unguentum A gyptiacum, 
in order to correct the fetid Smell, and check the fungous Lu- 
xuriance of the Cancer; but the Diſorder was by that means ſo 
irritated, that, in a ſhort time, the whole Breaſt was corroded 
to the very Ribs : Hence *tis evident, how great Prudence and 
Circumſpection are in Caſes of this Nature. But all 
theſe Medicines are to be ply'd fo weak to an ulcerated Can- 
cer, as not to prove prejudicial by their Acrimony. Vinegar, 
diluted with tweaty times the Quantity of Water, with an Ad- 
dition of a ſmall tity of Sea-falt, may be endur'd by the 
Patient ; and it will be of rvice to whole 
Surface of the Part affected with ſuch a Liquor, every 
time the Cancer is cleanſed. Since Spirit of Sea-falt ſo power- 
fully reſifts every Kind of Putrefaction, it will, in this Ge, be 
of great Uſe, provided it be diluted with fo large a Quantity of 
Water, that it will fcaree create any Pain when dropt into the 
Eye. Van Swieten informs us, that, by the Uſe of this Medi- 
cine, he preſerved an ulcerated Cancer, in the Breaſt of a poor 


. Woman, in other reſpects of a ſound Conſtitution, from dege- 


nerating into a worſe State, for fifteen Months ; and that, in 
the he faw ſome Traces of a Suppuration, by which 
ſome Part of the fungous Maſs, being ſeparated, fell off; whilſt 
at the ſame time the Bottom of the Ulcer d fufficient- 
ly clean : But his great Hopes were afterwards diſappointed, 
whilſt, che Malignity being increaſed, he could no longer 
check the Putrefaction by this mild Remedy; and the Diſ- 
order was forthwith exa 2 by more acrid Applications; 
upo which the poor oman died, aſter having been 
7 2 an be Cancer for two Years. ; 
Hilda, in his Obſervet. i confeſſes, that he was 
deceiy d whilſt treating an ulcetated Cancer of — Tongue with 
various Remedies the Cure was carried on with fuch d. 
that the Diſorder was not only daily alleviated, but alſo the 
whole Tumor diſappeared after a plentiful Hemorrhage, and a 
copious me. of a cadaverous Sanies, The Mali ity being 
_— oo Icer diſcharged a e Sanies, and the Fl 
was y. growing up, not of a livid Colour, but ſou 
and reddiſh ; ſo that the Place ſeemed almoſt e —＋ 
Cicatrix, a ſmall Fiſſure being only left. When be thought 
every thing was now fafe, a ſcrophulous Tumor, lodge under 
the inferior Jaw, becoming daily r, communicated a freſh 
Taint to the Tongue, which in a few Da fwell'd fo as not 
only to fill the whole my thy the Mouth, but alſo to hang 
out beyond the Teeth; ſo that Hildanus, before the 1 5 
| Death, 


CAR 


Death, e corroded, and the ſuperior 

in'd to the inferior I eeth. Theſe lamentable Cafes inform us, 
how terrible a Diſorder an ulcerated Cancer is, ſince, after fo 

ſo fallacious a Truce, it often rages with” redoubled Fury. 
Perhaps, from Inſtances of this Nature, ſome faint Hopes may 
be conceived, that the Separation of a Cancer from the found 
Parts is not abſolutely impoſſible ; tho? the Methods, and various 
Medicines, by which this Intention is anſwered, are hitherto un- 
known. How juſtly would the Man be celebrated, who ſhould 
diſcover this Method] but how juſtiy would he deſerve Puniſh- 
Nn Views, be ſhould conceal it from the 

orld ! 
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ations, of the like Intention, may be prepared of the Leaves 
of Henbane, Hound's- 
with an Addition of Vi 
leſt by their Acrimony | 
aſperate the Diſorder, which is-fo eaſily irritated. With the 
ſame Intention afew Grains of Opium may be mix'd with theſe 
Fomentations. With reſpect to Foods, the ſoſteſt Pot-berbs 
are only proper, Fleſh-broths, and Preparatioris of Milk 
but all ſuch Subſtances as are' of difficult Digeſtion, or 

e hurtful by their Acrimony, are to be abſtain'd from, as 

been y obſerv'd, The liberal Uſe of the Infuſion of 
* Ider and wild Poppies is generally highly bene 
 Heifter, in an open or exuleerated Cancer, recommends as 
Applications, Oil of Myrrh per Deliquium, or Eſſence of 
Myrrh with Eflence of Amber, or Lime-watex, either alone or 
with a ſmall Quantity of Sugar of Lead. Or, 


Taks of the Vinegar of Litharge, an Ounce and an half; 
and of the Oil of Roſes or Nightſhade, one Ounce : 
up into an Ointment, in à Leaden ot Glaſs Mortar. 


. Ty 
Take of the Waters of Roſes, 1 — and wild 
| Poppies, each two Ouncesz of the Sugar of Lead, and 


Or, 

Take of the Waters of Frogs-ſpawn and Nightſhade 
three Ounces ; of calcin'd Lead, one Ounce ; 
Sugar of Lead, half an Ounce : Mix all together. 


„and Paul's Betony, 
Plaintain ; for at every 
be 9 with 


Opium, not with 


y, we muſt e or dilute the Efſence of 
irit « Wine, but rather with proper diftiVd 


and the Flowers of wild 
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ndition of the Patient. The Ayia Sclopetaria, of 
deſi . | Ts 
ine warm to the Part affected, is alſo of ſingular 


this Intention. 


are oppoſite to the Cauſe 


If an ulcerated Cancer is din ſuch a Part of the P 
be IN we 


n e if in other Parts there are not 


irrhuſes found, which cannot be extirpated ;"and if there is 
no Suſpicion, that the like Diſorder lies concealed in the internal 
Parts of the Body; it is, in this Caſe, to be extirpated as ſoon as 


5 


* Gln: 
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is poſſible, leſt, by being ſuffered to continue, its 
ſhould be increaſed; or the adjacent Glands affected. But, in 
extirpating a Cancer, the following Caution are to be obſery'd : 
Since this is often a highly cruel Operation, and ſince, after 
the Extirpation, a . Wound ſometimes remains, 
it is proper, before + Operation, to recruit the Body by mild 
balſamic Aliments, and to reſtore the which is im- 
pair'd with Pain, Fear, and Watrchings, by grateful Cordials, 
which, at the ſame time, do not excite violent Commotions ; 
for, by this mearis, the Conſolidation of the Wound made will 
afterwards ſucceed more — We muſt alſo remember, 
chat ſuch things are to be exhibited as are oppoſite to the known 
Cauſe of the : if, for Inſtance, a putrid Scurvy, predo- 
2 in the Body, has 'd a benign Scirrhus into an 
ulcerated Cancer, all farinaceous Subſtances, ſoft ripe Fruits, or 
ſuch as are gently acid, are ſerviceable. If the Diſorder pro- 
Teeds from an atrabilious Habit, Honey and the Juices of 
Graſſes are proper, in ConjunQion with the former; but if the 
ö — 4 . inform us, that an auſtere Acid predominates in the 
„ Fleſh-broths and ſoft pinguious Subſtances are to be ex- 
hibited. But when the Cancer, from its own Nature, 5 
to à violent Putrefaction, Aceſcents alone are in this 
exhibited. But the Virulence of the Diſorder is 
often fo great, that there is not a proper Time allow'd for 


correQting the known Actimony of the Humours before the 
Extirpation. Since tis to be ded, that the ulcerated 
Cancer may affect the adjacent or ſpread its Roots deep, 


and thus render the Extirpation impracticable; in this Caſe it is 
adviſeable to cut out the Cancer Immediately, and afterwards, 
Food, and well-choſen Remedies, to correct the known 
As the — deſerib · d 
s the various Methods of ing a Cancer are , 
under. the Article — 1a only here obſerve, 
that — 8 to dreſs wy Fares after 1 
tion, but ſeldom, to prevent the Bandage from ng 
too forcibly upon it, taking care firſt to evacuate prudently the 
igh - S. Veſſels of their Blood, | | 
ince the Blood-veſſels adjacent to the Caycer are generally 
tumid and diſtended with Blood, as we have already ob- 
ſerv'd, it ſeems proper, after the Extirpation, to permit this 
Blood, which in fome Caſes has ted long in the Veſſels, 
to be freely di „ and not immediately to ſtop the Hamor- 
rhage ; for 'tis juſtly to be dreaded, leſt this Blood, lodged ſo 
near the Cancer, has contracted ſomething of a malignant Na- 
ture, by which the like Diſorder 71 
other of the Body; for it has been already obſery'd, that 
an ulcerated Cancer, by propagating the Contagion to the 
—— excites occult Cancers ; nor, on theſe 
Occaſions, will the Patients ſuſtain any Injury, though ſome 
Ounces of Blood ſhould be diſchar — Pork Lib. 7, Cap. 
31. for the ſake of Caution, orders the varicoſe Veins diſtended 
with black Blood to be every-where prefſed, that they may be 
entirely evacuated. Then he uſed the actual Cautery, partly 
with a View to ſtop the Hzmorrhage, and partly in order to 
deſtroy the latent Remains of the Diſorder, if there ſhould hap- 
to be any. This cruel Method of ſtopping the Hemorrhage 
by Cauterie: is almoſt out of Date at preſent, ſince the ſame 
Intention be fafely anſwer'd by milder Remedies ; and, if 
the Cancer is A — there is no Neceſſity for 
cauterizing the crude Wound in order to remove its Remains. 
We have, however, before obſerved, that the celebrated Ruy/ch 
extirpated a Cancer of the Tongue, after it had appeared a 
ſecond time, and cauterized the Part, with Succeſs. 

Upon the Extirpation of the Cancer the Wound is crude, 
and pretty broad, -if the Cancer has been large, and the whole 
Integuments cut off along with it; but if the Extirpation has 
been made after laying back the Integuments, the Wound will 
be ſmaller, and Aber cuted, as is Obſery'd under the Article 
Scixtnvs. Tü proper to dreſs the Part ſeldom, left the 

Nouriſhitient of the Body ſhould be ſubtracted by too 
| ts Diſcharge, and the Patients thus die of a Maraſmus. 
emuſt alſo take care, leſt the Pus, being too long left on the 
Surface of fo large a Wound, ſhould be teabſorb'd by the minute 
Veins, and thus «oy 615" uy Blood with 2 92 
chymy, whence the worſt of Symptoms w | 
afreſh. But, as by this Method much of the Subſtance of 
the Body is loſt,” all thoſe Cautions are to be obſerved which are 
in Wounds with Loſs of Subſtance. See the Article 
ULNUs. But, when the Wound is drefs'd,” 3 mild and 


Cleanſing of the Part is neceſſary, leſt, by rough hand- 
g; the tender Pulp of the ſprouting Velfel be 7d, 
23's alſo obſerved under the Article VoLxvs. | 


- . After the Extirpation of a Cancer by Amputation, the 
Patient muſt perſiſt, for a long time, in the Uſe of the Diet 
and Medicines which are proper in a preſent Cancer, 
Since nothing can r more diſgraceful to the Phy- 
ians, or more terrible and afflicting to Patients, than that, 
ifter ſubmitting to a cruel Operation, the ſame Dilorder ſhould 
again appear in other Parts" of the Body; the Patients axe, 


having its lower Leaves pinnated, each 
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of Service in the Epilepſy, 
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therefore, long to in the Uſe of the ſame Aliments and 
edicines * wn to be oppoſite to the Cauſes of the 
Cancer, eſpecially if theſe are internal; for when a Cancer is 
produced in a ſound Body by an external Cauſe, ſuch as a 
Contuſion, for Inſtance, after its Extirpation there is hardly 
any Danger of its appearing afreſh. But, even in this Caſe, 2 
rigid Care is preferable to a ſupine By, ence ; and Patients, 
who have once felt the Smart of this Diſorder, are eaſily wr 
vailed upon to obey the Directions of the Phyſician, The Uſe 
of all thoſe things already mentioned is, therefore, long to be 
perlilted in, | bs | 
From what has been ſaid under this Article, it 228 
pears, that very great Diſorders may ſometimes ariſe from Can- 
cers, when ſituated in a Part where they cannot be extirpated. 


Since, from what has been ſaid, it is obvious, that Scirrhuſeg 


and Cancers are ſometimes found, in the internal Parts of 

Body, it is evident, that dreadful Symptoms muſt be produced, 
whilſt a corrodin ies lows from the cancerous Ulcer, and 
preys upon the Viſcera. Many, and thoſe highly obſtinate, 
chronical Diſorders draw their Origins from Scirrhuſes, of the 
Viſcera; and it is evident, from Inſtances related under this 
Article, and the Article Scixxhus, that -intenſe Pains, ſur- 


priſing Corroſions of the Viſcera, and, after the moſt cruel 


orments, ſudden Death, have been produc'd by a Cancer 
preying upon the internal Parts of the Body. | 
| CARDAMANTICE. The fame as CARDAMINE, which 
ſce : 


CARDAMELEUM,  «&e/2pineG-. The Name of a Me- 
dicine mention'd by Galen, C. M. P. G. Lib, 7. Cap. 7. 

CARDAMINDUM, See AcRIvioLA MAXIMA 0D0- 
RATA, | | 

CARDAMINE, Off. Ger. Emac. 259. Ger. 201. LA- 
DIES-SMOCK, Raii Hiſt. 1. 814. Synop. + 299 Merc. 
Bot. 1. 25. Phyt. Brit. 20. Mer. Pin. 20. damine pra- 
tenſis, magno flore, Tourn. Inſt. 224. Elem. Bot. 191. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 16. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 49. Rupp. „ 62, Buxb. 54. 
Na/lurtium pratenſe, magno flore fimplici, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 233. 
Nafturtium pratenſe, magno flore, C. B. Pin. 104. Naſturtum 
pratenſe majus, , Cardamine latifolia, Park. Theat. 825. 
Tberis Fuchſii, ſrve Naſturtium proce Hlugſtre, J. B. 2. 887. 
os 282, F TADOW. CRES 1 

is is a ſmall tender Plant, growi ut a nor — 
* "Lint conſiſting of four 
or five Pair of ſmall roundiſh Pinnæ, not always ſet directly 
oppoſite, having one ſingle, that at the End larger than the 
reſt. The Stalk is ſmooth and round, bearing Leaves which 
are leſs, and have narrower Pinnz ; the Flowers grow ſeveral 
together at the Top, each conſiſting of four roundiſh Leaves, 
of a White Colour, or, in ſome Plants, having a Daſh of 
Purple, with darker Veins running thro* them. The Seed is 
ſmall and reddiſh, growing in long flender. Pods. The Root 
is ſinall and fibrous. It grows every-where in the Meadows, 
and flowers in April. 4.661 

This Plant, as it ſomewhat reſembles Water-creſs, fo it 
agrees with it in its Qualities, being heating and warming, and 
good for the Scurvy ; and, where Water-creſſes cannot be had, 
os ſupply their Place. It is ſeldom us d in the Shops. Millers 

ot. Off. | 
CARDAMOMUM. Cardamums. 

The beſt Cardamums are imported from Comagene, Arme- 
nia, and the Boſphorus : They grow alſo in India and Arabia. 
Chuſe what is full, cloſe, and difficult to be broken. What 
has not theſe Properties, is ſtale and decay d. It ought alſo to 
have a NN with an acrid and bitteriſh Taſte. 

They are of a heating Quality; drank in Water, they are 

gh, Sciatica, Palſey, Ruptures; 
Convulſions, and Gri and expel the broad Worm ; taken 
in Wine, px, Ares in Diſorders of the Kidneys, and 
Difficulty of Urine ; and are a Remedy againſt the Poiſon of 
the Scorpion, and all other venomous Creatures; a Dram, 
taken with the Bark of the Root of the Bay- tree, breaks the 
Stone z us'd as a Suffumigation, they deftray the Fetus; and, 
rub'd on the Parts with Vinegar, they cure the Pſora. They are 
a common Ingredient in Ointments and Antidotes, and ſerve to 
inſpiſſate them. Dieſe. Lib. 1. Cap. 5. 23 | 
e have three ſorts of Seeds in the Shops called by this Name. 

The firſt is, The | 

CaRDAMOMUM: MAXIMUM. | ; 

_ Grana Paradifi, Offic: Ger. Emac. 1542. Grana Para- 
di Officinarum, C. B. Pin. 41 7 Cardamomum maj us, Barr. 
Icon. 57 1. Obf. 1394. Matth. Valg. 27. Cardamomum Ara- 
bum majus, Ger. 1358. Cardamomum, Granum Paradifi, 
2 Chab. 128. Curdamomi genus maximum, Grana 
Paradifi frve Melleguetta, J. B. 2. 204. Melleguetta, Jonſ. D. 
Melleguetta- frve Curdamomum maximum, & Grana Paradifi, 
Park. t. 1576. Melleguetta, Grana Paradiſi Officinarum, 
Raii Hiſt, 2. 1205. GRAINS OF PARADISE. Dal. _ 

Theſe are ſquariſh, corner'd, reddiſh- brown Grains, white 


» - 


within, of a hot biting Taſte, but not ſo aromatic as the Care 


n 
* 

0 
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damums. They grow in roundiſh Pods, in the Shape of an 

unripe Fig, and come from Gin; but we are ignorant of the 

Plant they grow upon. Sid s 0! | 

They are hot, and drying, warm the Stomach and Bowe's, 

the | Colic, and are of Service in paraly tie and nervous 
ions. Miller Bot. 0 . 1 | 

They have the ſame Virtges as Pepper, and are a Specific in 


all paralytic Diſeaſes. Dale. 
ſecond is, The |  / tw E 
_ CARDAMOMUM M, Offici Bont. 127. Nui Hiſt. 2. 
1204. Cardamomum maj us vulgare, Ger. Emac. 1 $42: Park. 
Theat. 1576. Cardamomum majus Officinarum, C. B. Pin. 
5 Jonſ. D. Ger. 1358. Cardamamum cum filiguis longis, 
7 2. 205. Chab. 148. Cardamomum medium, Barr. Icon. 

1. Obſ. 5595˙ Matth. Valg. 27. GREAT CARDA- 

UMS. Dale. | p 

Theſe are long, roundiſh, ſomewhat triangular , Pods, full 
of corner'd, — F hot, aromatic Grains. .- 

They grow in the Iſland of Java, in the Eaft-Indies,: and 
from thence uſe to be drought to us ; but we have had none 
come over for many Years, being now grown quite out of Uſe, 
and not to be met with in — Miller's Bot, of ; 

The Seed. is the Part in Uſe, which is of a heating Erying 
Quality, comforts the noble Parts, attenuates, diſcuſſes Flat 
lences, helps Concoction, proyokes Urine and the Menſes, 
belps Shortneſs of Breath, and removes Obſtructions of the Liver, 
Spleen, and Meſentery. Dale. Nn 2:1: 

CARDAMOMUM. MINUS, Offc. Bont. 126. Ger. 1358. 
Raii Hiſt, 2. * Barr. Icon. 57 1. Obſ. 1396. Matth. 
vals 27. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 128. C. Comm, Fo. Mal. 71. 
Bod, in 1014. Cardamomum minus vulgare, — 
Emac. 1547. Park. Theat. 1576. Cardamomum ſimpliciter in 
2 Hum, C. B. Pin. 414. Cardamomum cum ſiliguis ſeu 
thecis brevibus, J. B. 2. 205. Elettari 2. Hort. Mal. 11. 9: 
Tab. 6. En/al, Herm. Muſ; - Zeylan. 66. COMMON 
| eſe are ſmall triangular 7 or Pods, growing on little 
ſhort Stalks, — full: of Str, containing ſeveral cor- 
nerd, brown, ſmall Grains, of an hot, ſpicy, aromatic 
Taſte, and a pleaſant Smell. | 
. They are brought to us from the E/ -Indies, but we have no 
certain . what ſort of Plant they belong to. They 
are in frequent Uſe, being of a manning Nats, comforting 
and ſtrengthening the Stomach and Bowels, helping Digeſtion, 
expelling Wind, and are good in all Diſtempers of the Head and 
Nerves. They provoke Urine and the Menſes, and are of Uſe 
in the Jaundice. Miller's Bot. Of 

The Seeds are in Uſe, which have the ſame Virtuey, as the 
great Cardamums. Dale. 

The Amomum is reckon'd a Species of Cardamum. See 
AMOMUM. | 

CARDAMON. The ſame as CARDAMINxE, which ſee. 
Blancard, | F115 1 1 

CARDEL. Muſtard. Jahn ſon. 

CARDIA, agi. The Heart; but it generally ſignifies 
the Left and ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach. See VERNTRAI- 
CULUs. Sometimes it is us'd to expreſs the Pith of a Tree. 
CARDIACA, in Botany, is a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd. 
- CarDIACca, Offic, J. B. 3. 320. Raii Hiſt. 1. 571. Synop. 
3; 239: Park. Theat. 41. Tourn. Inſt, 186. Elem. Bot. 15 5 
Ger. 569. Emac. 705. Boerh. ind. 180. Dill. Cat. Gif. 
122. Buxb. 55. Phyz. Brit. 21. Mer. Pin. 20. Rivin. Irr. 
Mon. Cardiaca Lycopus Ruellsi, Chab. 437- Marrubium Car- 
diaca dictum, Hiſt, 3: 318: Marrubium Cardiaca diftum, 


forte primun Theophraſti, in. 230, MOTHERWORT. 
ate. 


_ The lower Leaves of Aotherwirt are pretty and broad, 
roundiſh towards the End next the Foot-ſtalks, which are pret- 
t long: They are deeply cut in on the fore Part, having three 
ſharp oints, the middlemoſt being longeſt, ſomewhat hairy 
and  high-vein'd, green above, and whitiſh underneath. The 
Stalk is four-ſquare, woody, and brittle, having two ſmaller 
and tripartite Leaves at a Joint, growing likewiſe on long Foot- 
ſtalks. The Flowers come forth at the Joints with the Leaves, 
many growing together, Whirl-faſhion, in hard rough Calyces, 
which end in al prickly Points: They are of a reddiſh 


purple Colour, with a Labella cut into three Parts, and a 


round Galea, and are ſomewhat woolly on the Outſide. The 
Seeds grow four Together in each Calyx. The Root is ſmall 
and lender, creeping in the Ground. It grows in waſte 
Places and Lanes, and by Wall-fides ; and flowers in June. 
Miller's Bot. Off. gs: | _— 

This Plant & callꝰd Cardiaca, becaufe it relieves in Faintings, 
and Diſorders of the Stomach, the. ſuperior Orifice of which 
is call'd Ar Ed — — — oder, in his Pharmaco · 

ia, it is rvice in Diſtentions of the Hypochon- 
Gals, and Diſorders of the Stomach in Children. Tbe Herb is 
of a highly bitter and penetrating Taſte, a Circumſtance which 
indicates its ſtimulating, inciding, refolvent, aha 
ues 3 
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lities 3 in conſugpency of wineh it is proper in Diſeaſes — 
ing from a Redundance of Phlegm or viſcid Juices : Hence it 
is exhibited with an Intention 7 provoke Urine, the 
Menſes, and facilitate difficult A ion of Mo- 

rwort, and the Powder of it, mix'd with Sugar, are, by 

y, ſaid to be Medicines of uncommon Efficacy in Palpita- 
tions of the Heart, Affections of the Spleen, and 12 iſ- 
orders. Matthiolus, on Dioſcorides, affirms, that a Spoonful of 
its , drank in Wine, is of ſingular Service in difficult 


Births. | > 12 l * 1 "i 
Ettmuller informs us, that this Plant, cut down, and, by 


boiling, reduced to the Form of a Cataplaſm, is, in conſequence 


of its inciding and reſolvent Qualities, very good againſt thoſe 
Diſorders of Children — . by a — Acid, and the 
ne from it, if applied to the Region of the 
Stomach a. | 2 

A Water diſtil'd from Motherwort, with Oak aye 
km, is uſed in Inflations of the Hypochondria of Children, 
Simon Pauli, in his Quadripartitum Botanicum, orders its Leaves 
to be. boil'd in Oil of Wormwood, and of bitter Almonds, 
and applied to the Navel, in order to kill Worms of the In- 

Matherwort is alſo uſed by Farriers in Diſeaſes of Cattle and 
Horſes ; and, according to Ray, in his Catalogus Plantarum 
Auliæ, it was exhibi with fogular ucceſs when the Mur- 
rain Horſes in England. 
| 4 The Cardiac Paſſion, in Næſolagey, is 
a Diſorder frequently mentioned by the Antients, but by the 
Moderns more frequently treated of under the Name of Syn- 
Dek, Amelions gives the following Account of this 

1 order. N . 

Some divide. the Cardiac Paſſion into two Species, one of 
which they call common, and the other 2 The former of 
theſe is, when there is a preterna biſtance in the Sto- 
mach, and Entrance into the Belly, with a ſubſequent biting 
Pain of theſe Parts, as we are inform'd by Hippocrates, in the 
firſt and ſecond Book of his Epidemics, and bY E 2 
in thoſe Books he wrote concerning the % 'The latter 
Kind, of which we are now to treat, is by 1 em Falled the 

proper Cardiac Paſſion, and is accompanied with an Eruption 

f Sweat, and a weak Pulſe, This Diſorder, according to 

ſome, derived its Name from the Part affected; 2 na- 

gine, that the Heart is the principal Seat of the Diſeaſe: 

thers are of different Opinions with reſpect to this Particular ; 
for the Vulgar have a Cuſtom of beſtowing pompous Names 
upon Things which are t or important in their reſpective 

Kinds : Thus they call the Sea, the great and ſacred ; 

and the Epilepſy, the Lues Deifica, by which Words, though 

hard to be tranſlated, they, no doubt, meant a ſtubborn and Her- 
culean Diſeaſe. Now, as the Heart is the moſt important Or- 
gan, and moſt immediate Source of Life, this Diſeaſe, as be- 
ing of a formidable Nature, deriv'd its Name from that Part, 
Soranus declin'd giving Definitions of Diſeaſes. Artimeds- 
rus Sidenſis, a Follower of Eraſiſtratus, aſſerted this Diſor- 
der to be A Tumor about the Heart, The Followers of Aſcle- 

piades, alſo, define it, a Tumor about the Heart, produc'd by a 

Ceacervation or Obtrufion of Corpuſclen. But Soranus, whoſe 

Sentiments I profeſs to deliver, affirms, that there is no 4 

ceptible Sign of any Tumor in Patients afflicted with this Diſ- 

order. A great many do not think it probable, that in this 

Caſe the Heart is affected; and Soranus aſſerts, that the Car- 

diac Paſſion is @ quick and in/tantaneous Solution or Relaxation, 

by which he ſuſpects the Corpuſcles, or Atoms, to be diſperſed 
and driven thro? all the moſt remote and miuute Paſſages of the 
Body. This Diſeaſe ſeizes more frequently in the Summer, 
than in any other Seaſon of the Lear: Men are more ſubject to 
it than Women. Young People of hot Conſtitutions, of 
full Habits of Body, and ſuch as are accuſtomed to violent 

Exerciſes, are more frequently afflicted with this Diſorder, 

than Perſons of an oppoſite Character. But the antecedent 

mot com Re be kn, Sorkin ws Re: 
moſt commonly produc”? igeſtion, drinking to 
bathing after Meals, and 3 after ere 

neſs or Terror, in which Caſe, the Body is, in conſequence of 

its Conſent and Connection with the Mind, diſſolved into 

Sweats. In continued burning and inflammatory Fevers, this 

1 alſo, frequently ſeizes the Patients on the fiſth or 

5. | 3 
We may know thoſe who are about to be ſeiz d with the 

Cardiac Paſſion, and thoſe who already labour under it, by the 

following Signs. . Thoſe who are juſt about to be ſeiz'd - it, 

have an acute, violent, and burning Fever, a quick, a denſe, 

a low, and, as it were, a noi C bumectus] Pulſe, during the 

whole Time of the Acceſſion, and ſometimes till the very 

End of the Paroxyſm ; ſo that, tho the Heat be in ſome 

meaſure abated, the Pulſe is not proportionably elevated, but 

rather depreſſed, in Compariſon of what it was before. The 
dos is, 5 ſometimes inordinate, but not quite deficient, 
OL, D 


by Sad- 


fone lemme ick : conful : — without Order ot Mea : 
ſure. The Na YC Food, an — 


rate Thirſt, little Sleep, from which he is alſo eaſily awaked; 
a Readineſs to commit Miſtakes, Dulneſa, and a reſtleſs T 
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of the Body. Duri the Acceſſion, or even till the End 
the Paroxy ou gy e 
numb'd. Theſe 


2 ſometimes appear as the Conſe - 


uences of the Diſeaſe itſelf, even when the Strength of the 


ient has not been previouſly impair d. But it ſometimes 
hap that when the Strength is previouſly impair'd, by too 
liberal Diſcharges of Blood, violent Purging, or an immode- 


rate Evacuation. of any kind, and the Fever growing worſe, 
a great Loſs of Strength enſues... Some, alſo, in this Caſe, 
have R | to the Heat of the Atmoſphere, and obſerve, * 
ther Diſeaſes caus d by it are not epidemical z whether / 
Is of a ont [laftra} I — 9 he is weak, 
whitiſh, » corpulent, 5 Aly, whether, in 
Time 54 has been ſubject to this Diſorder : But, 10 
ing to, Seranus, theſe Signs are uncertain and ious. 

6 Patient, actually labouring under the Cardiac Paſſion, 
is affected with à Coldnefs and Numbneſs of the Joints, ſome- 
times in both or Hands, and ſometimes all over the 
Body. The Pulſe is denſe, quick, ſmall, weak, empty, and, 
as it were, fleeting z as the Fit increaſes, the Pulſe becomes 
ſunk, obſcure, tremulous, formicating, irregular, and defici- 
ent, attended with a Depravation and Deſpondency of — 
perpetual Want of Sleep, and, in ſome, with a ſudden 
plentiful Eruption of Sweat all over the Body. Sometimes a 
ſmall, thin, and aqueous Sweat breaks out firſt about the Neck 
and Face, which afterwards becomes, as we find, univerſal 
copious; and then it becomes thick, glutinous, viſcous, and 
an ill Smell, like Waſhbings of "Reſpiration is ſmall, 
ſhort, and very difficult; and, in the Progrety of the Diſorder, 
the Speech becomes flow and faltering. , Add to theſe a Pale- 
neſs of the Countenance, arid a Hollowneſs of the Eyes, with 
an oppreſlive 2 on the Thorax, thro' Weakne(ls and 
Faintings, at the of the Acerſſin. In ſome, tho* 
the Brain be affected, the Tongue is moiſt ; others, where 
= * is — r a — fume in the — 

ve their Lon C wi t, and are deſirous of 
cooli LE” The Patient, when he faints, is affected 
with a Dimneſs of Sight, and a Lividneſs of the Joints, with 
an Incurvation of the Nails, which the Greet: call ygumerrs 
(Grypoſis) ; many retain their Reaſon entire, in ſome it fails 
--4y I — 2 a quick Pulſation of ay aps After 

is, if the Lipothymy is violent, the Superficies of the Body 
= dE > 37 and, what is a common Symptom with dying 
Perſons; there is an involuntary Diſcharge of the Fœces. 
. Tears flowing involuntarily, that is, without the Patient's 
having 8 for it ; or a ſanious and purulent Lippitude 
in ſome of the Eye; or when there ariſes in the Black 


of the Eye a whitiſh $ of the Figure of a Man's Nail, 
or the Moon juſt appearing after the Change, which Spot 


ually increaſes, and is called by the Greeks zug (Onyx) 3 
ſe are fatal Symptoms. Alſo a continued Deglutition of 
the Food entire and unchew'd, with a ſort of Noiſe, pro- 
gnoſticates Death, and the more infa libly, when the Thin 
received into the Stomach remain unaltered and undigeſted 
a long Time, and when the Belly is moved, and emits, as 
from a Bladder, that Sort of Sound which the Greeks call 
BipzBos ( Bombs ) ; for it is a Sign, that the Body is dead, when 
the Food is depoſited in an inanimate and inſenſible Recepta- 
cle. It is a bad Sign, alſo, to nauſeate all manner of Food, 
and to refuſe any Suſtenance, or to have no Appetite to Wine, 
or after is to feel an Oppreſſion, or to be feveriſh, with 
a Return of the Fainting ; alſo, if after ſome ſlight Refreſh- 
ment the Fit ſoon returns, or the Patient throws up what he 
— 2 5 is 1 a Deen, or a — 2 
aips. It is an ill Prognoſtic to bite the Spoon, or the 
Brim of the Cup, in Eating or Drinking; for it is a Sign of a 
Defe& of Spirits, as if they were exhauſted, and not ſufficient 
to expand the Mouth, but conſtrained to give Way to invo- 
luntary Bitings. It is a us Caſe, when the Cardiac 
Paſſion is attended with a Delirium; becauſe, in ſuch a Cir- 
cumſtance, we can make no Uſe of Wine, or Choice of Diet, 
for the Refreſhment and Support of the Patient, It is no leſs 
dangerous, when, after the Patient has received Suſtenance, 
and been refreſbed, the Fever returns upon him ; for the Spi- 
rits are, in ſuch a Cafe, dejected, the Strength exhauſted 
Sweat, the Body enervated, and the Tone of the Parts re- 
laxed, attended with Dimneſs of Sight, Roughneſs and Dry- 
nels of the Tongue, an Attraction of the Præcordia up- 
and an Oppreſſion from the Food. Thus; after a gra- 


dual Extenuation, and languiſhing for many Days, the Strength 
is at laſt quite exhauſted, and the Patient ſinks, undet the Diſ- 
temper; for neither can the Strength be ſupported by a 


ſparing or ſimple Diet, nor is the Stomach capable of digeſt- 

ing much 4 bf Food. Some, without Sweating, languiſh 

9 and their natural Vigour is exhauſted by 4 " 
4 | ar 


rret Way which the Greeks call d due Sragignore, et an in- 
4 ſenſible Diaphoreſis, when the whole Habit of the Body is 
relaxed; and in a State of Fluxion and Diſfipation. 

IF the Diſeaſe be attended with favourable Sym , and 
the Patient begins to recover, the Pulſe reſumes its Vigour, the 
Coldneſs of the Parts is ſucceeded by a' kindly Warmth, and 
the Difficulty of Reſpiration” is leſſened, which Talutary —_ 
are accompany d with a ſoft of Security of Mind; after Eat- 
indy the Patient feels his Strength recruited ; and when he be- 
takes himſelf to his Reſt, he ſſeeps as ſoundly as a Man after 
Labour. Calins Aufelianiis, Aut. Morb. Lib: 2. * | 

It is diſputed, whether the Cardiac Paſſion be atten with 
a Fever: Very before — deny'd it ; - others; 

among whom was Apollophanes, a Follower of Erafitratus, 
held the contrary. © Aſelepiddes aſſerts, that very many 
thoſe, who labour under this Diſeaſe, are free from a Fes 
ver ;, ſor in thoſe Treatiſes which he wrote upon Erafiftra- 
7us, and Which he intitles contradiory, © I afſert, he fays; 
«< that Perſons affected with the Cardiac Paſſion are under no 
«© Fever.” But, in his ſecond Book of acute Die he 
ſays, thatt thoſe who are under this Diſorder, are feldom aMict+ 

d with a Fever. Themiſon, Theſſalus, and Demetrius Aponi- 

eus ſay, that ſome of them are feyeriſh, others not. Deme- 
trim Aponieus, in particular, aſſerts, that all are feveriſh in 
the Beginning Increaſe of the Diſtemper ; but, when 
the Feyer begins to be violent, the Paſſion is ſaid to remit. 

They, then, who aſſert, that none under the Cardiac Paſ- 
ſion are affected with a mo allege, that all rn wy ne- 
ceſſarily attended with t Heat, Heavings, and an Indiſpo- 
ſition Ge Motion, to 4 with a nels, a pungent Sen- 
ſation in the Pores, Redneſs and a Diſtention of the Priz- 
cordia : None of theſe Symptoms, they ſay, affect a Perſon 
labouring under the Cardiac Paſſion, and conſequently he can- 
not be faid to have a Fever. Again, a Fever, 77248 
Aſclepiades, is a violent Heat in all or moſt Parts of the 
dy, with a raiſing of the Pulſe to a vehement Degree, becauſe 
of an Obtruſion of Corpuſcles (Obtraſio). But in Cardiac 
Patients, the Pulſe is not fuller but ſmaller ; nor ſtronger, but 
weaker ; nor is the Heat exceſſive, but moderate in the interior 
Parts of the Body, and leaſt in the middle Parts. For theſe 
— he conſtantly preſcribes Clyſters, where there is no 

ever. 

Some, who aſcribe the Cauſe of Fevers to an Obſtruction of 
the Pores or Paſlages, ſay, that a Diffipation, or Diaphoreſis 
zs effected by a Rarefaction of all the Parts of the Body; an 
that a Fever happening from a Condenſation of the Parts, the 
Heat is produced by a kind of Attrition. 

Apollophanes tells us, that it was the Opinion of Erafiftra- 
tus, that all who labour'd under the Cardiac Paſſion were fe- 
veriſh ; for this Diſorder ſeemed to proceed from a Tumor of 
the Heart, and a great Stricture is the Cauſe of a Fever. 
Some late Writers ſay, that to be ſick without a Fever, was a 
Sign, that the Diſtemper was not dangerous ; but that malig- 
nant Diſeaſes were cauſed the Acceffion of a Fever, in 


which Caſe a Diaphoreſis A was excited, which ceaſing, 


tha Reliques of the Fever ſtill remained. 
But Soranus will not admit of either of theſe Aſſertions; 
for to the firſt he anſwers, that a Sign is a different Thing 
from an Accident ; for a Sign never recedes, but is inſeparable 
from the Thing ſignify'd; but an Accident, which the Greeks 
call a Symptom, now preſents itſelf, then recedes and diſap- 
pears z of which Kind we take to be what th call the Acci- 
dents of feveriſh Perſons, ſuch as-Difficulty of Motion, Hea- 
vineſs and a Tenſion of the Præcordia; for ſome Patients, 
under a Fever, feel none of theſe Symptoms; if the Diſeaſe 
be owing to a Solution or Relaxation ; but Tome Cardiacal Pa- 
tients are affected with a ſtimulating Heat, which ſeems to be 
ſeated in the. interior Part, and is a Sign of a Fever. 
Aſclepiades, in his ſecond Book of acute or quick Diſeaſes, 
ſays, that the Cardiac Paſſion is frequently, tho* not always, 
excited by a Fever. But if he will have it, that Cardiacal 
Perſons are free from a Fever, becauſe, in his Opinion, they 
have not the Signs of ſuch a Diforder upon them; we anſwer, 
that his Error ariſes from 'his not perceiving the true Signs of 
a Fever. For in the Beginning of the Fit, the Joints are ma- 
nifeſtly perceived to be cold, and the Pulſe low and weak; 
and this may ſerve, alſo, as an Objection againſt thoſe who 
take an Obſtruction or Condenſation of the Pores or Paſſages 
to be the Cauſe of a Fever. | 
Some will tell you, that the Cardiac Paſſion, attended with a 
Fever, is a Complication of Diſeaſes ; whence ſome of the 
Pores being expanded, d others obſtructed, the Ratity of 
the firſt cauſes a Diaphoreſis, and the Denſity of the reſt, 
with an Attrition of Bodies, excites a Fever. 
As for our Parts, we d ine, according to the Judgment 

of Seranus, that a Fever is abſolutely the Effect of a Solution, 
and a conſequent Laxneſs, of the Pores, as he has taught us 
in his Treatiſe of Fevers. And to the Followers of Erafitra- 
533 that it is not true, tiat all Fevers are cauſed 


- 


a Stricture, for ſome are the Effect of a Solution; but if 
are not willing to allow this, they will, however, nor 
deny, but the Cardiae Paſſion may be excited without a Tu- 
mor : For ſince the Patients have the free Uſe of their Reaſon, 
and are aſſected with no Senſe of Pain, or arty other Signs 
x Strictute, it muſt be very erroticous to aﬀert a Tumor or 
Serifture of the Hearts and thar all Cardi —_— how 
under a Fever. t are dangerous Diſeaſes rigt inguifh- 
ed by the CharaReriftic of a concomitant Fever; for the Cie 
lera Morbus is a ſevere and dangerous Diſtemper, but never 
att ended with a Fever. It is true, that the Cardiac Paſffon is 
oy by a Fever, which ſometimes meets with a Solution 
8 as does alſo a Tumor, K converted into a 
-olletion of purulent Humour. That there ate Reliques of 
a Fever remaining after the Sweating, is contrary to 
ence ; for very many are found who no Feser. 1 

We ſay then, as do all our Methodics, that ſome of thoſe, 
who labour under the Cardiac Paffion, a IP from 2 
Fever; for Example, thoſe, in whom a Solution is eaus'd 
an Hemorrhage : Others haye a Fever accdth g that 
Diſorder ; for if you apply ybur Hand to the Hypothondria, 
and Parts adjacent, or upon any Part upon which the Patient 
has lain, you will perceive a hot and erer Vapour aſ- 
cending from the interior Parts, which is itſelf 4 manifeſt 
Diagnoſtic of a Fever, and is, befides, attended with a hot 
and quick Reſpiration, and a eget in cooling Drinks, and 
ſometimes alfo with a Dtyneſs and Roughneſs bf the Tungue. 
Celius Aurelianur, Acut. Morb, Lib. 2. Cop. 33. 

The Part principally affected by the Cardiac Pallion, ac- 
cording to Eraſiſtratus and Aſclepiades, is the Heart. dome 
will have it to be the Membrane which ſurrounds the Heart 
(the Pericardium) ; others the Diaphragm, that is, the Mem- 

which ſeparates the Inteſtines from the Viſtera (th 
Heart and Lungs) ; ſome aſſert it to be the Lungs,” others the 
Liver. They who ſay the Heart is the principal Sufferer, ar- 
gue, firſt, from the Name which is given to this Diforder ; it is 
called the Cardiac Paffion, ſay they, becauſe it proceeds origi- 
nally from the Heart; for the Greeks call the Heatt xn 
(Cardia). A ſecond Reaſon is, that the Palpitation which is 
felt under the Fit, ſeems to belong to the Heatt, and the 
Weight, 3 to be in the Left Part of the Thorax, 
near the + Thirdly, the Greatneſs of the Diſorder is a 
good Argument, they think, for their Opinion; | fince the 
ſeaſe could never arrive to fo violent and erous 2 Height, 
were not ſome principal Part of the Body primarily, and not 
by Conſent _ ye — — {noe the 1 * is a noble 
and neceſſ uman as it diſtributes 
and Spirits to al the rf To OAT 

But to the firſt of theſe Arguments ſome anſwer, ' that the 
Diſeaſe is denominated from its Greatneſs, not from the Part 
affected. In Anſwer to the ſecond, they ſay, that the Palpi- 
tation or Pulſation of the Heart and Arteries are alike ; and 
that ſome Cardiac Patients are ſenſible of an Oppreſſion in the 
whole Region of the Thorax, and not only in the Left Part; 
or, if this latter were the Cafe, the Oppreſſion might be ow- 
ing to a Diſorder of the Pleura, or ſome neighbouring Part, 
if Cauſes are to be aſcribed to Places. As to the Greatneſs of 
the Diſorder, which is the third Reaſon, they anſwer, that 
there are many dangerous Diſtempers, of which the Heart is 
not the Cauſe as the primary Sufferer ; for it is not neceſſary, 
that under every Diforder fome principal [propriam] Part 
of the Body ſhould be affected, fince all Parts are principal and 
neceſſary with reſpect to the Integrity of the Body. 

Others deny, that the Heart is primarily fected under 
this Diſorder ; becauſe, by the Confeflion of thoſe who aſſert 
this, as ſoon as a principal Part, and one that is neceſſary to 
Life, is affected, Death prevents all Senfation : as, for Inſtance, 
if it ha to be wounded, Death immedlately anticipates 
all Effects of the Wound; nay, if it receives the ſlighteſt 
Hurt, it is neceſſarily deprived of Life, and not, like other 
Parts, withers, hardens, or becomes paralytic. 

But to theſe it is reply'd, that a Wound of the Heart is ſud- 
denly mortal, becauſe it cannot be inflifted, without a previ- 
ous etration of many other Parts, and a very copious Ef- 
fuſion of Blood, and not from a Solution. That it neither 
withers, hardens, nor is affected with a Palſy, is no A 
ment, that it is not at all, but that it is i htly affected; for, 
een V 1 wich the other Parts of 

, it muſt o be ſubjeR to uences 
the fm 2. x7 a may * 

As to our Opinion in this Caſe, ſince, to the 
Judgment of Soranus, it appears, that the whole Body labours 
under a Relaxation, it is neceſſary, we think, that every Part 
ſhould be affected; but what particular Part is the Suf- 
ferer, we do not care to diſpute, left we ſhould be found to 
contend in the Dark: For neither the Diagnoſtics, nor Me- 
thod of Cure, will receive any Alteration in this reſpect, ſince 
Remedies are to be provided ſuitable to all Parts of the Body. 


There 


0 


tions; but when the Cauſe is in the Heart, be 5 


ot Oppreſſion. Nut to theſe we anſwer, that their 
en for when the Parts near or 


. contiguous to the Heart are affected, it is neceſlary that ſome- 


times a pungent Senſation, ſometimes an Oppreſſion, ſhould be 


* many Perſons labouring under a Cardialgia are affect 
ed with Sweating, a Coldneß of the Joints, and a Lawneſs of 
the Pulſe, with 1 and Paleneſs, which are all Sy. 
of the Cardiac Paſſion, I think we ought to ſhew the ce 
. Aſclepiades, in — them, ſays, that Cardiac Pa- 
tients may be known from thoſe who are affected with a Car- 
dialgia, (Stomachi Swpinitas ) becauſe the former have a very 
low and weak Pulſe, but accompany'd with a great and vehe- 
ment Beating of the Heart, together with an Oppreſſion at the 
Thorax, and a Difficulty of Reſpiration ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, thoſe. who languiſh under a Cardialgia, have a ſtrong 
Pulie of the Arteries, but their Heart beats weakly ; to ſay 
nothing of other Accidents, which the Greet; call Symptoms. 

We, for our' Parts, have not perceived ſuch a great Pulſation 
of the Heart in the Cardiac Paſſion ; for the Heart itſelf is 
affected more in Suppoſition than Reality; yet ſome Patients, 
under that Diſorder, are ſenſible of an Oppreflion at the Tho- 
rax, and a Difficulty of Reſpiration. Some, under a. Cardial- 
gia, are only ſenſible of a great Weakneſs ;- and all Cardiac Pa- 
tients do not complain of a Difficulty of Reſpiration. 

We conclude, therefore, that as the Stomach is affected 
ſometimes with a Stricture, ſometimes with à Solution or Re- 
laxation, the former State is attended with a Heat and Pain in 
thoſe Parts of the Thorax which are under the Ribs, or in the 
oppoſite Parts between the Scapulæ, and ſometimes with the 
Senſe of a Load or Oppreſſion, after eating. In the latter Caſe, 
or when the Stomach is relaxed, there follows a Flux of the 
Saliva, with an aqueous Humidity, and Nauſea, or Vomiti 
of liquid Subſtances, and ſometimes of the Food, together wi 
a Coldneſs of the Joints ; but in the Beginning of the Fit the 
Patient is cold and hot by turns. | f 

But now in the Cardiac Paſſion there is neither Pain, nor an 
Oppreſſion after Meat, nor Vomiting ; and, beſides, the Cold- 
neſs or Numbneſs of the Joints continues equally the ſame. 
Moreover the Sweat which proceeds from a Perſon affected with 
the Cardiac Paſſion is ſometimes thick, and of an ill Smell, fo 
as to reſemble Sanies or Blood; but in Cardialgias, quite thin 
and wateriſn: The Fainting alſo, in the Cardialgia, is more 
f the Yeginwing of Fit; in the Cardiac Paſſion, to- 
wards its Receſs. It both Diſeaſes. concur at the fame time, 
the Diſtinction between them is render d the more difficult, but 
not their Cure, which is perform*d by the ame Remedies. -- 
The Cholera Morbus, Tetanus, Hyſteric Paſſion, and Aſth- 
ma, are all attended with much Sweating, and a cold Numb- 
neſs, but are not deſtitute 4 by which they 

be diſtinguiſh' d: For the Cholera Morbus is accompany d 
with Vomiting ;z the Tetanus with an Inclination of the Neck 


in the Hyſteric Paſſion there is a Tumor of the Matrix; and an 


Aſthma muſt of Neceſſity be attended with a — conſiderable 
Stricture. But tho” there ſhould be found none of the preceding 
Cauſes ſufficient to excite the Cardiac Paſſion, yet ſince there is 
an actual and evident Solution, which is the Characteriſtic of 
that Diſorder, we confidently pom it the Cardiac Paſſion, 
without thinking ourſelves of Neceſſity obliged to diſcover 
the Cauſes of that Solution ; for the of Cure is 
ce garages to the Difference of the antecedent 
uſes. 

There is a Diſorder alſo, which ſome call Cardimona, and 
the Greeks 4 1 ). It is always attended with 
a Pain at ou tomach, which many ignorant 
Perſons call a Pain of the Heart. | 2 

In general, then, to conclude, the Cardiac Paſſion is a Diſeaſe 
of Solution, and one of the acute and vehement Kind, though 
ſometimes attended with ſome Symptoms of a Strifure, as a 
Tenſion or Tumor of the Middle Parts, (the H 
Ilia, and Belly) which are not properly or neceſſarily incident 
to Cardiac Patients. Carlius Aurelianus, Acut. Lib. a. 


Cap. 35. 

PE thoſe ſalutary Sweats which the Greets diſtinguiſh by 
the Epithet critical, do, by reaſon of their Profuſeneſy in the 
Criſis of violent and continued Fevers, bear a certain Reſcax- 


| blance to the Cardiac Paſſion, we-therefore- judg'd it neceſſary 


to aſcertain the Difference and Diſtimction between them, ſince 
many unſkilful Phyſicians, with an Intention to relieve thoſe 
who labour'd under the Cardiac Paſſion, have, by repreſſing 
ſalutary and moderate Sweats, not only render d the Conſti- 
tutions of their Patients morbid, but even kill'd them. For 
this Reaſon tis abſolutely neceſſary, — Diller nce ſhould 


2 


| be eftablih'd between thew 3 and this Difference may 
arious 


be 
lected from ſtances 3 as, firſt, from what 
eded ; from the different Kinds of the Diſorders 
ſeneſe, the Time, the Nature, the tity 
of the Sweat itſel6, From what has we 
Difference, by conſidering whether any. Symptom 
„or ſuch # preteenatural Sweat as 
alſo diſcovered, by adverti the Kinds 2 
co a r to , 
which are 2 by ated * 
Diſorder proceeds from tion, the Sweat muſt neceſſarily be 


FEES 
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but in the Be- 
and pernicious. 


Sweat itſelf : That which is equal, is eſtoemed good ; whereas 
that which is unequal, is accounted bad. We may alſo draw 
a Diagnoſtic from the Quantity of the Sweat ; for when it is 
mptom ; but when immoderate, the 

to: Exceſs have fometim 

fallen into the Cardiac Paſſion. We may alſo draw 


from the Quality of the Sweat, which is to be judg d of by the 
Touch. A falutary Sweat is warm, thin, nor ill-ſimell'd ; 
whereas a Sweat of the prejudicial Kind is cold, viſcid, ill- 
ſmell'd, and, in Appearance, reſembling the Waſhings of 
Fleſh. Our Judgment is alſo to be ſormid upon the preſent and 
concomitant Symptoms ; for Cardiac Patients have a Pulſe more 
ſmall, frequent, weak, and langui TI heix Phorax is alſo 

reſſed, and their Reſpiration t they are uneaſy and 
— dejected, have a ſmall Voice, and become pale ; 
whereas thoſe who ſweat in a ſalutary manner, have a briſker 
Pulſe, a freer and eaſier Reſpiration, a chearful Propenfity to 
Sleep, a Diminution of all unfavourable Symptoms, and a Re- 
freſhment both of Body and Mind. uber Avelens, Acut. 


Lib. a. - 26. 
RE in Pharmacy call'd alſo Cordialia, Analeptica, 
Confartantia, Gonfortativa, Refeftiva, Reſumptiva, Cardi 
edicines as preſerve or increaſe the Streng 


are properly ſuch 
GARY Low n 
not immediately work upon the Heart, not are particularl 
ropriated to the Corroboration of that Part. us Effe 
they perform either by repleniſhing the exhauſted Veſſels with 
good Humours, or exciting Motion where it was required. 
T berefore Nutritives, or Repletives, duly choſen, with reſpe 
to particular Conſtitutions, belong to this Claſs, as well as 
aſtringent Corroboratives and Stimulants, which are uſually 
accounted the only Cardiacs.. In this Senſe we are to under- 
ſand the Definition given by Harvey of a Cardiac, which, he 
ſays, is ſometbing that is endu'd with the Virtue of ſpeedily 
recollecting the ſcatter'd and broken Spirits, and recruiting them 
with plentiful Supplies, or of corroborating the flaccid Fibres of 


the Heart. 

Hence jt rs, that Cardiacs are principally deſtin'd to the 
Removal of ſome Weakneſs ; and that any thing may be called 
a Cardiac, which removes the Obſtacles to tion. Where- 
fore Valcarengus was very juſt in his Notion, when be ſays, that 
© A Cardiac is whatever deſtroys, or at leaſt blunts the Force of, 
« the mordific Cauſe, reſtores the loſt Tone of the Solids, and 
<< gives. due Motion to the Fluids; and by that means procures 
a juſt Equilibrium, which is the only and laſting Principle of 
<< all the Motions in our Body.” what promotes 
«© Motion, ſays 1 in his Matbodus Medendi, is allo a 
40 V of the Heart's acquiring a greater Strength for 
„ ion. lp 

But ſince Weakneſs does not only ariſe from a Defect gs 
Humours,. and a flaccid Indiſpoſition of the Veſſels, but often- 
times from a Redundance of Humours, a thick and ſtagnating 
Blood, with an Obſtruction of the Veſſels from too great a 
Rigidneſs, ContraQtion, or Compreſſion, it follows, that what 
we commonly call debilitating, refrigerating, relaxing, reſolvent 
and evacuating Medicines, to the Claſs of Cardiacs, in- 
aſmuch as they remove a preſent Weakneſs of the Body, by act- 
ing — and directiy in Oppoſition to the Cauſe of that 

cakneſs. 'Tralles, de Remediis terreis, — 12. Riverius 
juſtly obſerves, that as the Heart may be itated ſometimes 
by a hot, and ſometimes by a cold, Int ture, ſome Car- 
diac Medicines muſt of courſe be of a hot, and others of a cold 
Nature. 2. in his Treatiſe de Venenis, uſes theſe 

66 ulgar 


Words: indeed are of Opinion, that there are 
4 ſome Medicines which immediately corroborate and exhilarate 
4 the Heart. But I have as yet found out none of this Kind; 
£6 for all Subſtances which corroborate the Heart, or occa- 
44 ſion its ſtrong; and frequent Contraction, are the molt viru- 
4 lent Poiſaas, and of a Quality moſt ugfriend!y 1 op 

| bg « {titution ; 


— — — 2 — - - Ix = — 
oo —} — F og 


<< generated that highly 


CAR 


« ftitution z of this Kind are all arrid, metallic, acid, and 
« alcaline Poiſons, and the putreſactive Poiſons'of Animals; 
<< for by large Doſes of theſe Subſtances the Motion of the 
«<< Heart is increaſed; and the Ruin of the Conſtitution pro- 
1 moted at the ſame time, And as Diſeaſes ariſe from different 
<«< Cauſes, ſo whatever Medicine is contrary to a Diſeaſe, may 
<< be ſaid to be poſſeſs'd of a cardiac or cordial Quality z not 
<< becauſe it corroborates the Heart, but becauſe it proves 
«< grateful and to the whole Habit, Thus in putrid 
„ Fevers, and ſuch as ariſe from a predominant Alcali, all 
<< acid, metallic, and v le Subſtances are Cordials ; on 
<< the contrary, in Diſorders ariſing from a predominant Acid, 
„ we are to have recourſe to ne Subſtances, as the moſt 
«< proper Cordials. In Diſeaſes —— by Rage and Wrath, 
« e muſt injoin Calmneſs an N Temper; in 
„ Grief and Sorrow, Joy and C neſs; and in every Diſ- 
<< eaſe, what ſeems moſt directly oppoſite to it,” Volatile and 
diſſolvent Cardiacs, which ſtimulate the Fibres, raiſe the droop- 
ing Spirits, and overheat the Body, univerſally and indiſcrimi- 
nately exhibited to Patients of all Conſtitutions, are by no 
means to be approved of. Tis, however, become almoſt uni- 
verſally cuſtomary, to uſe inflammable Spirits, and balſamic 
and aromatic Medicines, in order to raiſe the Spirits when ſunk, 
and render'd. languid, by whatever Cauſe. It muſt, indeed, 
be confeſs'd; that ſuch Subſtances rouſe the Spirits, and procure 
a momentary Eaſe to the Patient; but when unſeaſonably or 
exceſſively uſed, they excite too violent Commotions in the 
Juices, and _— thoſe which are moſt fluid ; by which 
means thoſe which are too thick, and unfit for Circulation, are 
left behind in the Body. Hence ariſe Dryneſs and Rigidity of 


the ſolid Parts, and a Weakneſs ariſing from ObſtruQtions ; - 


and if, in Caſes of this Nature, the Uſe of ſuch cordial Medi- 
cines is repeated or perſiſted in, the now mentioned Diſorders 
are. augmented and increaſed, In a Word, the Man. who 
fooliſhly ſeeks to reſtore his Strength, or raiſe his Spirits, by 
this Method, has the Fate of him who, by blowing his Fire, 
renders it, indeed, briſker, but, at the ſame time, leſs durable, 
than it would otherwiſe have been. Paulus Valcarengus, in his 
Medicina Rationalis, endeayours to ſhew, that what proves a 
Cordial to one Patient, may prove a Poiſon to another. The 


Origin and fatal — — of this wretched Cuſtom are, 
=” 5 


r. Cheyne, in his Eſſay of Health and long Life, excel- 
lently deſcribed in the following manner, when 3 the 
n 


idle Habit contracted by ſome Ladies of drinki 


rdials. 
„ A Fit of the Colic, or of the Vapours, a Family Mizfortune, 
« a caſual Diſappointment, the Death of a Child, or of a 
6 Friend, with 2 Aſſiſtance of the Nurſe, the Midwife, and 
<< the next Neighbour, often give Riſe, and become the weighty 
% Cauſes of fo fatal an E A little Lowneſs requires 


«© Drops, which paſs readily down, under the Notion of Phy- 


<« fic; Drops beget Drams, and. Drams beget more Drams, 
4 till they come to be without Weight, and without Meaſure ; 
„ ſo that at laſt the miſerable Creature ſuffers a true Martyr- 
«© dom, between its natural Modeſty, the great Neceſſity of 
<< concealing its Cravings, and the till greater one of gore 

e them ſatisfied ſome-how. Higher and more ſevere its of 
4 Hyſterics, Tremors, and Convulſions, begot by theſe, 
<< bring forth farther Neceſſity rr of Drops, 
„% Drams, and Gills, till at laſt a kind of Dropſy, nervous 
« Convulfions, a nervous Atrophy, or a colliquative Diar- 


„rhea, if not a Fever or a Frenzy, ſet the poor Soul free.” 


Give me Leave to remark, that Dr. ne might have 


added as one frequent Cauſe of the horrid Cuſtom of drinking 


Drams, to theſe above-mentioned ; I mean the habitual Uſage 
of very warm diluting Fluids, ſuch as Tea, which, in conſe- 
quence of their Heat, relax the digeſtive 
tulencies, Lowneſs of Spirits, and a Neceſlity for Drops, or 
ſomething elſe, in order to raiſe the ſinking Spirits. 

There are, however, ſome Caſes, in which Cardiac Medi- 
cines of this Kind may properly be exhibited. In Palpitations 
of the Heart, for Inſtance, — Syncopes, when theſe Diſor- 
ders ariſe from a cold and aqueous, or an inert and mucous 
State of the Juices ; in which Caſes the diſtiPd cohobated Wa- 
ters, and the diftil'd eſſential Oils of Baum and Lemon: peel, 


are principally proper. See AQUA. 

— 4 us, eng halico-cardiac Medicine, 
communicated by Elizabeth Queen of England to the Em 
Rudolphus the Second, conſiſted of Amber, Muſk, and Civet, 
diſlolv'd in Spirit of Roſes. According to the celebrated Haff 
man, in his Medicina Ratienalis, We are not to imagine, 
<< that a true and permanent R tion of Strength is to be 
<< procured by ſuch Medicines as communicate Motion to the 
40 Spirits, and ſolid Parts; fince, in various Diſorders, eſpe- 
« cially Fevers and Convulſions, the moving Force of the 
«© Heart, Arteries, and M is ſufficiently great, and 
<< yet the natural Strength is languid and impair'd ; fo that the 
true and genuine Perfection of the natural Strength, for the 
«< moſt part, depends upon proper Aliments and Liquors con- 
<< verted into laudable Jake and Blood, of which is afterwards 
tile Fluid, which is ſeparated in the 


z whence Fla- 


& Brain, convey'd thro* the Nerves to the Muſcles and mũſ- 
© cular Coats, and which im yo and Vigour to the 
«© Body, and all its Parts. beſt Analeptics are, therefore, 
< thoſe nutritive Subſtances which are pofſeſs'd of the moſt 
4 ſalutary Qualities ; of this Kind are Jelly, Broths of Fleſhes, 
„ Capons, Bones, and their Marrow, by boiling in 
« Water in a cloſe Veſſel, with an Addition of a little Wine, 
<«< a few Slices of Lemon, a little Salt, Powder of Mace and 
& Cloves; of this Kind is alſo the Broth red of black- 
„ W:/tphatian Bread, (ſee Bomrounwick z) Water, Wine, 
« and Eggs. To this Claſs alſo belongs Chocolate, with or 
D —_— Water diftiPd from coarſe 
6 4 on- peel; Wine, eſpecially old generous 
« Rheniſh Wine, and genuine wether ac Wine. But theſe 
nutritive and alimentary Medicines are moſt proper for 
<< recruiting and reſtoring the Strength not immediately under 
„ the Diſeaſe itſelf, nor when the whole Maß of Blood and 
„ Humours is highly impure z but in the Decline of Diſeaſes, 
<< and in Caſes the th has been exhauſted and im- 
<< pair'd by the Shocks of a previous Diſorder, the Sallies of 
exorbitant Paſſions, exceffive Watchings, Labour and Fa- 
<« tigue of Body and Mind, ot profuſe TSerthagas 3 and 
even in theſe Caſes a cautious and prudent Moderation is to 
«© be uſed, becauſe theſe Subftances very quickly paſs into the 
«© Maſs of Blood, and augment its Quantity. Wich reſpect 
to the Uſe of Cordials in hot Diſorders, ſuch as continued 
Fevers, the incomparable Sydenham delivers his Sentiments in 
the following Words: <* Cordials, as I have experienced, when 
<< given too ſoon, do Miſchief; and, unleſs Bleeding has pre- 
„ ceded, may derive the crude Matter of the Diſtemper upon 
„% the Membranes of the Brain, or upon the Pleura: For this 
<© Reaſon I never exhibit them, when either no Blood, or very 
<« little, has been previouſly taken away, or when no other con- 
© fiderable Evacuation has been made, or the Patient has not 
6 paſs'd the Meridian of Life; for whilſt the Blood remains 
< rich enough of itſelf, it hould not be rendered richer, to the 
66 —— the Patient; nor does it require to be raiſed and 
<< exalted, fo long as no remarkable Evacuations have diminiſh'd 

its natural Heat. Patients af this kind have Cordials ſtored up 
<« within themſelves, which render external and adventitious ones 
either ſuperfluous or prejudicial. In Caſes of this Nature, 
< therefore, I either preſcribe no Cordials at all, or thoſe of 
<« the weakeſt Kind. But if the Patient ſhould be greatly 
„ weaken'd and diſpirited by copious Evacuations, or if he 
6 ſhould be in the Decline of Life, I generally admit of Cor- 
« dials even in the Beginning of the Fever; and on the twelfth 
* Day of the Diſorder, when the Criſis is juſt approaching, I 
4 think a freer Uſe of the hotter Remedies allowable ; and 
«© they may be exhibited ſooner, provided there is no Danger of 
the febrile Matter falling upon the principal Parts; for, at 
% this Time, the more the Blood is heated, the more the 
© Buſineſs of Concoction is promoted. And a little after he 
ſubjoins, „In this Diſtemper I uſe the milder Cordials at the 
«« Beginning, when the Exeſtuation is moſt violent, and gra- 
« q proceed to the hotter, according as the Fever, or the 
«© Degrees of Ebullition, require, always remembering, where 
«<< Venefefion has been —— uſed, or when the Patient is ad- 
„ vanc'd in Years, to adminiſter thoſe of a ſtronger Kind, than 
hen no Blood has been previouſly taken away, or when the 
« Patient is in the Vigour of Life. The milder Cordials are 
& ſuch as are made of the diſtil'd Waters of Borage, Lemons, 
« Strawberries, and the c und Scordium-water, with a 
« Mixture of the Syrup of Baum, Cloves, or Juice of Le- 
©« mons, But the ſtronger are Gaſcoign's Powder, Bezoar, 
«© Confeftion of Hyacinth, ' Venice-treacle, and others of a 
6 like Nature.“ See ANALEPTICA. 

All the modern Diſpenſatories are ſo full of Cardiacs, or 
Cordials, - both of the dry and liquid Kind, that theſe alone 
would take o Volume, was I to ſpecify them all, and that 
to very little Purpoſe, becauſe they are generally very inſigni- 
ficant and trifling Medicines. "The beſt iacs are thoſe Re- 
medies which remove the Diſorder of which Lowneſs of Spirits 
is the Conſequence ; and, next to theſe, is Wine, which, ex- 
hibited in proper Quantities, and more or leſs diluted as Cir- 
cumſtances require, will generally anſwer better Purpoſes than 
-more pompous Cordials, whilſt it is leſs capable of doing Miſ- 


I ſhall conclude- this Article with the Opinions of Harvey 
and Valli ſneri, with reſpect to the Cardiac Powders of the Shops. 
The of theſe affirms, That there is more of a real cordial 
Quality in a nful of good Broth, or a few Drops of Brandy, 
than in a Ounce of thoſe officinal Powders, diſtinguiſh'd 
by the pompous Epithet of Cordial. Valliſneri, in his Opere 

ifico-mediche, T. 3. informs us, that thoſe are miſtaken, who 
imagine that earthy Subſtances, ſuch as Armenian Bole, ſeal'd 
Earth, Samian Earth, Pearls, and Bezoars, are in malignant 


and peſtilential Fevers properly exhibited, with an Intention to 


reſiſt that Putrefaction whicly is generated by an Exceſs of Heat 
and Moiſture, ſince this Pu refaQtion ariſes purely from Ob- 
ſtructions, and muſt be great in proportion to them; and ſince 
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Galen obſerves in many 
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„ Such an Exhalation, which proceeds from the Lange, is 


<<. ſays, "That when it (the 
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earthy Subſtances, -Ovſtruibes, « wage, 4 
es jet hey from them are a 2 
IALGIA, e. ee e the Heart, of 


+ Anzients call'd dhe Mouth'of the Stomach nag 
A rte Lib. a. de 
„ Plut. e er. This 
ind Gurdidlgia,"' he ſays, 54 not ſignify the Paim of 
be a dut chere lies an 

* Equivocation in rhe Tem, as is well-known to thoſe who 
eee —iro- :of the Antients, who call'd that 
Principal of the Viſcers! ich is included within the Tho- 
<< raxy'and the Mouth of "the Stoinach, by che common Name 
<< of uri.“ — 4 u to prove 1 from 
NMicunder, well ug nov he expounds 
—_— mie, . Nen % Hippe. Prorrbit.” 
by Stde. # hre, Tire, © the Pain. of the Guth of the 
<< Stoniach,”” - Again, Comment, 3. in Lib. 1. Epid. he en- 
plains age up, 1 to be pained at the Heart b n 
+ nee 5 „to have a Pain at the of the 
4 Stomach. Thus Comment. 3. in Y . 

— 


<< diſtinguiſhed from what from the Stomach; which 
< is the Cardialgia ; for the Lungs have little or-no'Senfation of 
<< ſuch Humours ; but the Mouth of the Stomach, which we 
<< know1is alſo call d fa, by reaſon of the Multitude, and 

4 quick Senſation, of its Nerves, cannot but be ſenſible of 
< eve which is in it. Tbus when, under a biti 
<< Senſation from bitter Bile, there is excited that Diſorder 
<< which: call'd Cardio , and is attended with bilious Vo- 
<< mitings. Of this 
t Humour) ſettled at 
«© the Mouth of the Stomach (card la), it ſubverted that Part; 
% and what the Phyſicians call'd bilious Purgations moleſted V 
<< the Patients. The Place in , quoted by Ga- ſid 
len, is in his ſecond Book, where he deſcribes the 3 
where the Scholiaſt alſo obſerves, that he Moot or th Bee” 
mach was called by the Antients xagdia (Cardia). SeeCan-' the 


DIOGMUS, 

The Cardialgia is none of the leaſt Evils incident tõ Man- 
kind, but of the Nature of thoſe Diſorders which affect the 
Mind as well as the Body; nor is it a Pain of the Heart, as it 
is commonly reckoned, but of the Stomach, which is a very” 
nervous Part, and of exquiſite Senſation; and 
affects its Orifices, being ſeated near the Pit of the Sto 
and very pungent, attended wich great Anxiety, Difficulty of 
Breathing, Loſs of Strength, Reſtleſſneſo, to vomit, 
6 — and Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, and a gh Lie 

thym owing its Original to a Cony 

2 n its ill Effects, by Conſent it of f 
— to the whole nervous 8 

Every Pain of the Stomach is not to be termed a Cardialgia, 

ſuch, for Inſtance, as is ea with a Preſſure and 22 

from che uantity and long Detention of crude 

ment in, the Stomach, uſe in this there is not that acute 
Senſation, nor are the Orifices of the Stomach much pained, 
nor are there that Toffingand Reſtlefineſs, and Loſs of 8 
which are almoſt the proper and formal Di ics of this if 
eaſe, unleſs any one has a mind to call the ſore · mentioned Diſ 
order a ſpurious Cardi The Pain is more intenſe or remiſs, 


and attended with milder or more ſevere Symptoms, in propor- 


tion to the Greatneſs of the Cauſe. 
The Seat of*this acute Pain, 
nion of antient and later 
of the Stomach, which 
Cardia, whence the Name 


to the common | 
pficians, is phy in the Left * 
ates and Galen of old called 
dialgia ; but we believe it to be 
rather ſeated in the Ri 2 t Orifioe called Pylyrus, and that the 
whole Stomach is aff on account of its extremely _—_ 
nerveo-fibrous Coat ; and this appears to be true, as we 
becauſe this ſevere Pain always begins and fixes about the leo? 
the Stomach, under the Cartilago enſiformis, towards the Right 
Side, whete is the conſtant. Seat of the Pylorus; and thence 
extends itſelf to the Left Orifice, which is tuated in the Back, 
near the Spine, and penetrates the. Di 
or twelfth Vertebra of the Thorax: For, in Diſſections of 
thoſe who have died of the Gardialgia, the Right Orifice has 
been found more affected than the Left, inſomuch that Ulcers, 
Abſceſſes, Tumors, and ſphacelous ns, have been 
obſerved in the Pylorus, which have affected alſo the Duode- 
e, ee wity Betiam of the Blkneck HRC 2 
But as a painful and uneaſy Senſation cannot be excited in the 
ſenſitive Part of the human Frame, unleſa the nervous and 
fibrous Parts, from a violent 'Cauſe, ate either affected with a 
vehement Diſtention, which threatens a Solution of Continuity, 


or with a ſtro and convulſive Conſtriction, we may hence 
obſerve, that a Cardialgia is either flatulent; or ic.” In 
kr n i violently dily 


pfleaſant Af 


Nds allo takes notice, where he 


' cians who have left us Caſes relating to 


ch. 


; Phyſicians ; but we ſhall not ſcruple to aſſert, that 


near the eleventh. 


11 
8 5 the? 


gerations, Treis, 


d and contrafted, e B . . 


RES its Diviſions, communicating to them 
igor, Strength, _ and Motion, ſends off two very con- 
e ant e le Branches near the Left Orifice of the 
Stomach, of which the internal paſſes, in form of a 
2 h, to the Pylorus, and the external goes to the Bottom of 
3 


very well account ſor that 
Conſent which ſubſiſts between this noble Part, the Stomach, 


and'the Syſtem of the Nerves ; for there is no other Part in the 

whole Body, which maintains the like Conſent and uw" gy pro 

cation with the more noble Parts, 8 

Proof of this, beſides others which. ma 

Obſervations which are found in the ning 7755 
ciary, Medicine, 


it it concerntd 4 . Judi» 
u 


0 Medicine conſidered as 


ciary Proceedings; as In en 4 % w e ſent E 
te a Mar Box WP ons f 24 en the 476 4 
mach, in which Caſe the Gale oe * ian or . 


is i reuired b which it appears, a 1 Blow with 2 
a * n, about the Pit of the Stomach, has 
_— ye dx ard m ptoms, as immediate Chilneſs, and 
Falling to the Ground, leply, and ſudden Death itſelf, | 
As are two Kinds of Oo rdialgias, as well as Colic, which 
are, the flatulent or windy Cardia 14, proceeding from Flatu- 
lencies violently diſtending the whole Cavity of the Stomach, and 
the ſpaſmodic convullive Cardialtia, we are next to inquire by 
what means theſe Flatulencies, which at other times have a 


free Paſſage thro“ the open Ori mayo wo. bs _fiow! in- 
cluded „ the Cavity of che Stomach. 22 
Tack 


Reaſon of this Phenomenon has ſcarce been touched u 
violent Inflations of the Stomach are effected by a Convulſion, 
which, however, does not affect the whole nerveo- membranous 
Subſtance of the Stomach, but only its Orifices, as they are 
Parts endu'd with a quicker Senſation : Theſe 2 then, 
— . y compreſs'd and cloſed, no Wonder if V; 
which are princi ly generated from a Maſs of crude and indi. 
Aliment, excited by Heat, and findi no Vent, 
„ by ole r- 2 ſtretching the x Joy Cavi 
be the Cauſe of 


of the Stomach after a furp 
th the higheſt Anxiety, and Dise, 


diſmal Pains, attended wi 
of Reſpiration. 

| Hypochondriacal Perſons, whoſe Aogror abound with acid. 
and bilious | Humouns, are principal ſubject to this flatulent- 
Cardialgia: Hence is the Patient, ſome vs after Eati 
moleſted with Tenſions about the Præcordia, Infla lten, 
and ſevere Pains,” with a Difficulty of Reſpiration, which 


— <4 1 one ks 


ceaſes, We have = 


— 
nay . 
of improper Food,” uch as what is fac, 


F a great. 
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to, Fermentation, at of 
becher has been. excited, 


In ſuch 
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Occaſion. of Diarrhaas, © Cholera Mes 


<p aha ati of Cardialgic Pains, becauſs itates the Pylorus, ard 
n the Patient at Intervals, 2 d. wh tion. Cardia , it icritates | | Bot 
the Body, and elpecilly of th ng con of the Loins. fo the Stomach, by its Acrimony. The Cordialgia is 
We have, obſerved al fe Inflation of the Stomachz alſo frequently cauſ; by a Fright's and Platerus, Qbfervet. 2. 
ttended with.a Pain and Difficulty of iratioi * 9 an 85 Sorrow, by inſenſibly corrupting the 
nfants, p ing from Milk caagulated in the Stomach, and umours, diſpoſes to long and ſevere Cardialgias. e IT 
og 1 turning l whence. the whole. ion The convullive Affection of the Stomach is frequently ſym- 
9 80 n under BY. in Rip, Jug een Aon, | ok, * 2 oſten met 29 * 
and turgid. with Flatulencies,; In à ſurprifing manner, which Kone icking . or, is worſe, im the 
(8:veable both to Sight ahd 14 e alſo, Middle of the Garz, . e. troubleſome Sym- 
ptoms, exci violent Cardialgia; attended with an intole- 
pon, rable Anxiety. We have obſerved the like Effects from bilious 


Beſides, therefore, the Circum- 
ces bf the p __ OY ow „ 9 $94 the 
nptoims peculiar to rdialgia, prudent Phyſician 
wa) 1 obſerve the Succeſs of the Remedies in theſe 
ſes ; for 

+ Stomach; removed by only one diſcutient Qyſter. | 
" Thbugh generally the common Cauſe of the flatulent 


and tenſive Pain of the Stomach be a. vitiated Humour, Which, 


being too long detained within the Cavity of the um, 
excites Flatulencies affecting the Orifices of the Stomach with a 
ſmodic Conſtriction ; yet we have known Inſtances of the 
tulent Diſorder, where we could diſcover no vitiated Matter 
either in the Cavity of the Sto or of the Duodenum. 


And we have been enabled to paſs this Judgment by conſidering, 


that ſuch anxious and flatulent Cardialgias very frequently mo- 


leſt the er ſort of Women, on a Stoppage of the ſes, 
1 manifeſt food of the tr 
t of the Sto 


and even in the firſt Months of their Pregnancy, and 
themſelves by Eructations, and a Pain about the Pi 
mach and the Back, which return exactly about the uſual Period 
of the Menſes. We have obſerved ſomethi | 
order in Men who have laboured under à Suppreſſion of the 
Though it be not ſo eaſy to diſcover the Cauſe of 5 
order, yet, when we conlider, that a tion of 
within the Veſſels of the Membranes of. the | ateſti- 
num Rectum, excites ſpaſmodic Pains in thoſe Parts, we Judge, 
Parity of Reaſon, the Cauſe to be no other than that the 
ood is thrown upon the Regions of the Stomach and Præcor- 
dia, and by overcharging the Veſſels of the Stomach excites 
thoſe convulſiye Strictures which affect that Part, and 


its Orifices. And we are confirmed in our Opinion, 


who have laboured 2 a ſpaſmodic, flatulent, ſtomachic 
Aſthma, which is often m and generally follow'd by a 
Dropſy, have, after their Death, been diſcovered to have their 
Viſcera, eſpecially the Liver, ſtuſfed and obſtructed with Blood, 
and even polypous Concretions have been found in the Ventricles 
of the Heart, which, by putting a Stop to the free Circulation 
of the Blood, might cally divert its Im upon the Præ- 
cordia, which might occaſion the Pain and Anxiety, which are 
always attended with EruRations. 1 5 F 

But becauſe there is a very ſevere Cardialgia, or Pain of the 
Stomach, attended with Anxiety, but with no, or at leaſt no 
remarkable Inflation, which not only its Orifices, but 
whole Subſtance, on account of -its nervous Coat, with violent 
Convulſions, we ſhall inquire a little more exactly into the 
Cauſes of ſuch a Diſorder, We ſcarce meet with any thing 
more frequent in Practice, than ſor a Perſon, aſter a vehement 
Fit of Anger, to be ſeined with a compreſſory and conſtrictive 
Pain about the Præcordia, and the Pit of the Stomach, which 
lies more towards the Right, and is attended with Anxiety and 
Streightneſs of the Breaft, a Nauſea, and Loathing of Food, and 
a Bitterneſs in the Mouth. Now it will not be difficult to diſ- 


cover the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe, if we conſider, that ſuch is the 


Nature and Force of Anger, when kindled to a vehement 
Degree, as to exert its pernicious Effech principally on the 
Præcordia; under which Term, as Fernelius, de Febr. I. 4. very 
well explains it, are comprehended the Region about the Sto- 
mach, the Diaphragm, Cavity of the Liver, and biliary 
Ducts included therein, the Pancreas, the Stomach in particular, 
and its upper Orifice, with whatever is. contained under the 
Inflections of the ſpurious Ribs, towards the fore Parts and the 
Sternum z all which, by the Violence of this furious Paſſion, 
are ſubject to be affected with 288 Conſtrictions. Beſides, 
it is certain, that, by Anger, the bilious Juice is put in a great 
con emſelves to 

reater Quantity of Bile 
where, by too long Continuance, it is 


Commotion, and the biliary Canals, 
a more intenſe Degree, 3 a 


. 


have known the Pain of the Colic, ſeated under 


of the like Diſ- 


, or Inteſti- 


vhen we the Skin, and afterwards retires in 
conſider, that it is found, by frequent Obſervations, that thoſe. 


Stones paſſing through, or lodging in, the Cyſtic Duct, or Ductus 
f 1 that 4 Part of our 


„ endu d with Senſation, ingy ſuffer merely from a diſor- 
Conſent * Parts without ot 17 — i 


of the nerygus- Fibres of the Stomach, and, by cutting and 
cortoding them, - excite thoſe dreadful convulfive Seriftures in 
thoſe Parts, which, being afterwards, by Conſent, communi- 
cated 9 the whole Syſtem of the Nerves, are not only the 
Cauſe of thoſe Symptoms which are eſſential to the Cardialgia, 
but of others more formidable and fatal, as a ſphacelous Inflam- 
. 0 , 
. Emeticy prepar of Ant if given in too 
1 a Dobs, are. tha Caul of Ennlialgic oms ; and if 
there be other internal Cauſes concurring, as when the Pra- 
cordia are already affected with ical Strictures, = kill 
in the Operation after the ſame manner as Poiſons : Of this 
there are but too many Examples. The fame is to be under- 
thich act by a f Sayer 1 3 Prince . = 
whi y 2 ſubtile, ie, veſicating Principle, and, 
bang rudently uſed, deſtroy Multitudes. 
irulence ot the peſtilential Contagion is known to ex- 
erciſe its Malignity, firſt, by exciting Spaſms and Inflamma- 
Seeg A Cardinlre,acceng Fever wth peri 
a Synco raiatgia, lucceeding a Fever with i 
or purple Spots, is accounted a deadly Sign. It is alſo a very 
bad Symon when a Cardialgia follows the Gout, as it fre- 
quently the peccant Matter turning inwards upon the 
more noble Parts; or when it ſucceeds, as is uſual, foul Exul- 
tions of the Skin, and the external Parts. For when the 
off ing Matter, of an active and cauſtic Nature, — 
ſeparated from the Humours, was propel'd to the Superficies 
ly, and deeply inſinuates 
itſelf into the nervous Coats of the mah and Inteſtines; 
ther theſe Coats be of a tender or firm Contexture, it acts 
the manner of Poiſon, and, if not ſoon expel'd, by in- 
ducing Cardialgic Anxieties, throws the Patient into a Lipo- 
thymy, 1 often ** Death itſelf. * 
Epidemic malignant Dyſenteries, if impruden 
ud are follow d by a Cardialpia, which IT a bad 
vent; for the acrimonious and cauſtic Matter being, by a re- 
trograde Motion 1 transfer d from the inferior Parts 
of the Inteſtines to the jor, and the Stomach, greatly in- 
feſts theſe noble Parts, 7 — induces fatal Symptoms. 
There is alfo a 2 Cardialgia that owes its Original to 
Worms, which, as Trailian well obſerves, aſcend from the 
lower Parts to the Stomach, and firmly adhere to its Orifices. 
Of this we have a remarkable e, recorded by Hercules 
Saxonia, Pralect. Prac. Part 2. 7. Three Years 
40 9 ſays be, “ I was call'd to a Boy eleven Years of Age, 
* was full of Worms. I gave him ſome Pills, but, when 
I returned the next Day, he was dead. I took care to have 
his Stomach opened, where I found three-and-thirty live 
„Worms, about nine Inches in Length, which adhered fo 
<< tenaciouſly to the Mouth of the Stomach, that they could 
<< ſcarce be pull'd away.” More Inſtances to this Purpoſe ma 
be found in Henricus ab Hier, Lancifi de Mort. ſubit. and Ri- 
verius, Lib. 9. Cay. 10. It is very probable, that the Cauſe 
of ſuch a ſudden Death was no other than an invincible — 
and 


proceeding from a ſtrong Conſtriction of the Heart, or ra 
its adjacent Veſſels, Hence we underſtand. the E | 
Liggortapes of that noble Part the Stomach, for the Preſervation 
of Life; which Henan ſo conſiderable, that for. this 
Reaſon he plac'd the Seat of the ſenfitive Soul in that Part. 
There are other, and thoſe occult, Cauſes of thoſe diſmal 
convulſive Diſorders of the Stomach: For where there is a con- 
tinual Pain for many Months together, by which the Fleſh is 
conſumed, and theS quite exhauſted, we may tightly con- 
clude, that there is a latent Defect and Diſorder in the ſolid Parts; 
and. this is confirm'd by Diſſections. Thus Riverius, —_— 


.* 1 © 


loa, 
— there was found 

Pultules, which had corroded all the Coars 

the Stomach on that Part which leads to the FN. 


Another Way of generating this troubleſome u no uncommon. thing, after terti 


ranſlation. we have known two Examples of this ki Patients afflicted with a troubleſome Pain 
in the Female Sex, where a Cardiaigia, wi | pany'd with a conſiderable TON of 
tion, ſu a | Loathing of Food,. Dryneſs of the Mouth, and ſometimes wi 
lands, which di ti | ings away, and bectic Heats ; all which Symptoms 
bave al Lig ts W ge b 82 Laing ang in he Doodetumn, when i per 
di ternately ; tw i tx: in ru um, when its 
peared e * f . nee by the Shock of the Diſeaſe. 


eg was roar th the Hemi , and vice verſa. - | Sow 11 
t Pain of the Stomach which we call Cette Nan when I learn'd from the Exhibition of an Emetic, two or three 
| d wi jon, i umber of Grains, for Inſtance, of emetic Tartar, with a ſufficient Quan» 
N 
3 — _—_—_ 
ially a | toms to diſappear. Hence Hippocrates, in 
ty Aphori j ſeventeenth Aphoriſm of his fourth Seftion, juſtly obſerves, 
4 That, in Patients who have no Fever, Loathing of Food, 
«  gnawing Pain at. the Mouth of the Stomach, « igo, 


t, in Fevers, à violent Heat 


This Diſorder 


In Caſes where, to a bilious Cardialgia, a Vomiting, as it 

frequently happens, e I have afforded the Patient inſtan- 
of taneous Relief, by an Exhibition of the anodyne mineral Liquor, 
with cold Spring- water, or the Waters of the Flowers of Chamo- 
mile, Yarrow, goes Lord, the Lime- tree, Elder, Lilies of 
the Valley, and Primroſes. In this Caſe the Phyſician is to be 
careful not to exhibit the hot ſtomachic or carminative Eſſences, 


that nor to load the Patient's Stomach with the repeated Uſe of hot 
ceiv'd ; ſo this Indiſpoſition is not remo d till the Heat returns Infufions, fince all theſe rather increaſe than diminiſh the Diſ- 
to the Extremities, and a warm Sweat ariſes over all the Body. order. f 
And as, during the Cold, the Pulſe is oontracted, and ſmall; | But when kn intenſe, prefſing, and heavy Pain for a long 
in the Decline of the Diſorder, it becomes larger and ſofter, time the $ Pain 
which is a certain Sign, that the Indiſpoſition is going off. ariſes viſcid 
As a wiſe and Ph edgy repay ly to re- 
commend ſtated Remedies for the Cure of a Diſorder, nor at 
all times to in a beaten Path ; but to regard Cauſes of 
various Kinds, the Conſtitution of the Patient, ing Diſ- 
eaſes and Symptoms, together with other Circumſtances of Im- 
portance ; ſo tis neceſſary he ſhould take the like Meaſures in 
the Cure of this Diſorder. He t, however, to keep theſe 
Indications of Cure in his , that he may be able to 
preſcribe ſuch Remedies as will afford Relief. firſt is, 
that the Matter, peccant either by its Quantity or Acrimony, 


proper 1 - 14 is, 3, 
violent Pains, whi i impair 
flammation ſhould — — third is, if the Diſorder is 
. @ low SHOT Go CN Cn 
* ©. is, b r — to . p 8 * * 4 
confirm, the Strength and Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines, | The following Mixture is alſs very proper in ſuch Caſes : | 
which have been weaken'd by the Violence of the Pains and Take of the Ellence of Zedoary, of Waddliay's carminative 
Spaſms. | Eſſence, and of the Spiritus de Tribus, each two Drams j 
Since it often that the Saliva and ATCU- | 


| Humours, and of my Balſam of Life, fifteen 
mulated and coll in the Region of the Stomach, do, by i 
the 


their long Retention, render the Bile in the Duodenum porra- But ſometimes, before the Uſe of theſe, tit neceſſary, that 
ceous, æruginous, and highly corroſive, and, by corrod the Collection of ſordid and t Humouts ſhould be gently 
nervous Coats, prove the Cauſe of the Cardialgia ; and, as this evacuated by Vomit, ally if the Patient has any Inclina- 
frequently happens in h ndriac Patients, as alſo in others, tion that way. But, even when this is neceſſary, we muſt not 
by a too liberal Uſe of acid Wines, and the Fermentation of venture upon more powerful Emetics than Ipecacuanha, ſince it 
unripe Fruits, it is agreeable to Experience to attempt the Cure neither ſtrongly irritates the nervous Coats, nor, after its 

only by Abſorbents, and ſuch icines as correct Acrimony. ration, F as the Preparations of 

| d timony. generally do. * | 

of Crabs-eyes, calcin'd Hartſhorn, Mother of nies e. If, by a Drege of cauſtic Poiſon, or the Exhibition of a 
wo LY or rather the Lapis Specularis, (Muſcovy Glaſs) draitic Purge or omit, ny one is ſo violently ſeia d with this 
| ; 3 if they are exhibited in a gently ſpirituous Diſorder, as to have his Life immediately _— to Dangers 
carminative Water. For correcting and reſtraining the Acri- 2 more efficacious or inſtantaneous Relief is to be expected rom 
mony, we alſo recommend, gelatinous and well ſaturated De- tiothing, than from the Uſe of ſweet Milk, oleous Subſtances, 


coctions of the Shavings of rm, and Water-gruel, Oil of ſweet Almonds, and Olive-oil; in ſufficient Quan- 
Sarnen tities, exhibiti at the ſame time a Doſe of Yenice Treacle. 
Poppies. - But tis more adviſeable; at firſt, to give Milk only, or rather 


But when a highly acrid ſulphureous and hot Bile, thrown Cream, without the Treacle, left the. Vomiting and 4 
into Commotions 4 an Exceſs of any Paffion, is the Cauſe by which n 
of this Diſorder, it is adviſeable to mix a few Grains of puri- ually evacuated, ſhould be too ſoon ſtopt. . 
Hed Nitre with the above-mention'd P of which a pro- a Cardialgia, as a Symptom, attends other Diſcaſes of 
per Doſe is to be exhibited in a Decoction. ut tis ſometimes the acute or of the exanthematous Kind, which rarely 
neceſſary gently to evacuate the correted Bile by Stool. I without Dunger of a fatal Inflammation, then bezoardic Fow- 
have alſo learn'd from Experience that when this troubleſome ders with a few Grains of Nitre, and one Fourth or half a 
Diſorder ariſes from a too hot, t, and cauſtic State Graln of 88 are of reed Qual in conſequence of 
of the Bile, repeated Exhibitions of half a Pint ot more of their gently iſcutient and diapboretic Quality. But, chat theſe 
pe cold Water, covering the Body well, and applying warm Po may the more xffcQually anſwer Intention, I ad- 
omentations to the Region of the Stomach; have ed fin- viſe them to be exhibited*bnx-ats Emulſion prepared of ſweet 
gularly beneficial ; ſince by that means an uni aohorefis Almonds; the Four cold Seeds,” the Seeds of the Carduus Ma- 
| | riz, 


2 s 


CAR 


epel'd from the Surface of the Body 
te Nature of Poiſon, 8 to be firuck out to the Skin, 
ve often found, that the anſwer*d 
my 55 mineral Liquor, mix d with a fourth Part of the 


and almoſt * 
ntention was excellent! 


$ iritus Buſſii, or of the Spirit of Tartar, exhibited at different 
imes, as the Condition of the Patient requires: A proper and 
mild diaphoretic Regimen muſt be uſed at the ſame time 
* When this Diſorder derives its Origin from an Obſtruction 
of the Menſes, in conſequence of which the Impetus of the 
Blood is directed to the Pracordia, then VeneſeQtion in the 
Foot affords immediate Relief; provided it is not perform 
during, the Paroxyſm, but on its Remiſſion, nor at the Time 
the Extremities are cold. Afterwards the Cure is to be com- 
leted by gentle Anodynes, and Diſcutients, externally apply d. 
Fn all Cardialgias I recommend the Flowers of common - 
momile, and Preparations of them, as Remedies of ſingular 
Efficacy: Of this Kind is Chamomile-flower-water, diftil'd 
Oil of Chamomile, which is delicate, genuine, and not adul- 
terated with Oil of Turpentine, reduced to an Elæoſaccharum. 
Any proper Eſſence alſo, well ſaturated with moderately ſtrong 
955 of Chamomile- flowers, and made up with an 
arum of the Oil of the ſame, is highly ious 
__ Motions. To this Claſs alſo belongs the Extract of 
momile, which, with other proper Ingredients, may be 
made up into Pills. A Decoction of Chamomile-flowers, in, 
Ale or Water-gruel, with an Addition of Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, drank warm, is indeed a common, but at the ſame 
time an approved Remedy for this Diſorder. | 
In Cardialgias of every Kind, anodyne and emollient Clyfters 
never fail to prove beneficial: Of this Kind are thoſe prep: 
of the Flowers of Chamomile, thoſe conſiſting of the Oil of 
theſe Flowers, either by Coftion or Diſtillation, and thoſe pre- 

d of the Four carminative Seeds. They anſwer the Inten- 
Eon beſt, when prepar'd with Milk. But 'tis ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be twice or thrice injected; for, as in almoſt 
all violent Pains, ſo in this, they afford a ſingular Relief by their 
kindly and anodyne Warmth ; as alſo by that Quality they poſ- 
ſeſs, by which they ſoften and relax the rigid Fibres, 

In violent Cardialgias, and Pains of the Præcordia, proper 
Remedies, apply'd externally to the Epigaſtric Region, are al- 
ways obſerved to be of ſingular Advantage. „ amongſt 
many others for this Purpoſe, I have often experienced the ſur- 
priſing Efficacy of the following ; the firſt of which is a Lini- 


ment, to be prepar'd thus : 
Take of Theriaca, and exprefs'd Oil of Nutmegs, each an 
Ounce; of Caſtor, ron, and Peruvian Balſam, each 


one Dram; of the Oils of Cedar and Cloves, each twenty 


Drops; of Camphire, half a Dram. 


. The following Powders are alſo of ſingular Efficacy for thi 
Purpoſe : 


Take of Mint, of common and Reman Chamomile-flowers, 
and of Elder-flowers, each an Handful ; of Bay and — 
per- berries, each half an Ounce; of Cumin and - 

 way-ſeeds, of Cloves and Nutmegs, each two Drams. 

When they are ſufficiently cut, and beat together, let the 
Species be included in a Bag, and apply'd warm to the Part 
affected; for Heat, in a certain Degree, has, from its 
very Nature, a Power of alleviating and diſcuſſing. 


If Worms ſhould happen to be the Cauſe of this Diſorder, 
then a quite different Method of Cure is to be follow'd : But 
if they are lodged in the Stomach, the ſtronger Anthelminthics, 
| eſpecially thoſe which operate by an acrid, draſtic, and corro- 
ve Quality, ſuch as mercurial Preparations, Vitriol of Copper, 
Vitriol of Iron, aloetic Purgatives, or even Salts, in other 
reſpects proper enough, are by no means to be exhibited, be- 
cauſe they often exaſperate the Diſorder; but warm Milk, with 
a ſufficient Quantity of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, is rather 
to be preſcrib'd. ſe Subſtances, in conſequence of their 
anodyne Quality, and their affording Food for the Animalcules, 
in order to prevent their gnawing the Coats of the Stomach, 
are highly proper for the Cure of 
conſider, that warm Milk, drank in large Quantities, will 
make the Patient retch, and diſlodge theſe unwelcome Gueſts 
Vomit, 
wo 6-4 ſubject to the H driaco-ſpaſmodic Paſſion, 
are frequently long afflicted with Returns of theſe uneaſy Pains; 
in which Caſes, after the Exhibition of other Medicines to no 
Purpoſe, I have often ſeen the Waters of warm Springs, eſpe- 
cially the Caroline, uſed for ſome time, prove highly bene- 


ficial. But the Uſe of theſe ought ſometimes to be repeated. ff 


That a hemorrhoidal Diſcharge, contributi tly to the 
Relief of the Patient, has been produced by ir Uſe, I have 
often obſerved. Beſides, my Elixir Ba{ſamicum Fiſcerale, 
mix'd with Eſſence of Caſtor, as alſo mild gently nitrated anti- 
ſpaſmodic Powders, and Veneſections at the Equinoxes, are of 


ſungular Service in chronical Pains, and Diſorders of this, 


Kind. 


cacious in ſoothing 


as a moſt effectual Re 


is Diſorder ; eſpecially if we 


\ | 
Those be ire fubjeR to Cardialgias, both in and out of the 
m, 6ughtit carefully to abſtain from Medicines of a fa- 

line Nature; of: which Kind are the Sediifz Waters, the Uſe 
of which have often obſerved to do more Prejudice than Ser- 
vice in theſe Caſes. ; 0 

To prevent the Return of this troubleſome Diſorder, ſev 

ircumftances of Importance are carefully to be obſerved : 
Firſt, then; they who are ſubje& to Cardialgias ought not to 
uſe the more acrid Purgatives ; becauſe theſe, being in their 
very Nature prejudicial to the Stomach and its Coats, if fre- 
quently uſed, produce a Weakneſs of theſe Parts, than which 


nothing more effectually contributes to a Relapſe. Beſides this 


Misfortune attending them, they derive the Humours from 
other Parts vf the to the Prime Vie. We are, how- 
ever, to take bare, that the Body be always kept ſoluble ; 
which End is, in this Caſe, more ſafely obtain'd by Aliments 
than Medicines. The Back alſo, and the Pratcordia, where 
the Stomach and its Orifioes are ſituated, are carefully to be 
defended from the Cold by ſufficiently warm Clothes; for tis 
ſcarce credible how prejudicial Cold is to the nervous Parts, and 
thoſe Diſeaſes ariſing from a Weakneſs of them. But tis diffi- 
cult to perſuade Mankind of the Truth of this. With reſpect 
to Aliments, the Patients muſt abſtain from all Subſtances poſ- 
ſeſs'd of a high and intemperate Quality, Things too ſalt, or 
ſuch as are indurated in the Smoak, Pepper, Garlick, Things 
ickled in Vinegar, Horſe-radiſh, and other Things of a like 
ature. But we recommend, as proper Aliments, Broths of 
Fowls and Veal ; but order the Patients to abſtain from pin- 
guious Fleſhes, eſpecially when they are to drink any thing 
which is cold,* or when the external Cold has Acceſs to the 
Region of the Stomach. | 
Heart-burn is uſually cauſed either by an alcaline or 
acid Acrimony prevailing in the Stomach. 10 by a redundant 
Acid, which is moſt generally the Caſe, alcaline Subſtances 
will cure the preſent Diſorder, as teſtaceous Powders, or a 
Clove chew'd in the Mouth, and fwallow'd gradually: But, if 
the Diſorder proceeds from an Alcali, the Cure will conſiſt in 
the Exhibition of acid or aceſcent Subſtances. 
Galen recommends Yue of Squills, taken in a Morning, 
y for preventing a Cardialgia : But 
Hippocrates, in the ſecond of his Epidemics, orders hot Bread, 
with pure Wine, to be given in this Diſorder. 

I remember an habitual Cardialgia treated ſucceſsfully, by a 
foreign Phyſician, by a Mixture, in which the only Ingredients 
were P tions of Mint, as Mint-water, Spirit of Mint, 
Salt of Mint, and Syrup of Mint. 

— CARDIMELECH. A fictitious Term in Doleus, En 
2 Lib. 2. by which he intends to expreſs a ſort of particular 
ive Principle, . in the Heart, appointed to what we 
commonly call the Vital Functiont, as Reſpiration, and Diſtri- 
bution of the Blood thro' the Body. | | 

CARDINALIS FLOS. The Trachelium Americanum, or 
American Throatwort ; ſo call'd becauſe its Flower, by the 
intenſe Redneſs of its Colour, ſeems to emulate the farlet 
Robes of a Cardinal, eſpecially when the Sun ſhines on it. 
Blancard. £ 

CARDINAMENTUM. A Hinge-like Articulation. 

CARDIOBOTANON, z%ag/:ef:7av0Y. The Name of an 
Herb in Myrepfus, de Unguentis, Cap. 46. which the Latin 
Copies, as Fuchſius * render Carduncellus, by which 
mean the fame as Carduus benedictus; but he believes, that My- 
repſus, by xagdioPoTavor, intended what we call Cardiac, or 

otherwort ; both becauſe they ſeem to agree very well in 
Name, and alſo becauſe the Herb Cardiaca cuts, attenuates, 
and difcufles groſs Humours. 

CARDIOGMUS, xagdoyuls (from xaghidns, to have a 

awing Pain at the Mouth of the Stomach). A biting or vel- 

cating Senſation at the Mouth of the Stomach, from an acri- 
monious Humour infeſting that Part. It is a Word frequently 
uſed by Hippocrates, and is thus explain'd by Galen, Comment. 
ad Aph. 17. Lib. 4. Kagd1wypis, Digs uad ia, TH\hrr T4 roua- 
1@- Tis yasess, are 3» ut rννEjöe wre xaghiar © Care 
«« diogmus is a biting Senſation at the Cardia, that is, Mouth 
«© of the Stomach, which Part the Antients call'd Cardia.“ 
And again, Lib. 8. C. M. S. C. Eignraz L- os 28 Tis 
vacesc ripe ᷣαμNανν . ic mis ialesic, deveę xagdiar, d x 
Souter, Wc. . We have often obſerved, that it is cuſtomary 
« with Phyſicians to call the Mouth of the Ventricle, or Sto- 
« mach, ſometimes Cardia, ſometimes Stomachus ; but for- 
tc merly Cardia was the more uſual Appellation, whence 20 
e xae{tcoacs, and ij xagdiaayia, are fill in Uſe (to expreſs the 
% Pain or biting Senſation at the Mouth of the Stomach j. Eu- 
thius explains xa α en by xaghiay dAydr e To be 
affected with a Pain at the Mouth of the Stomach, and a Nau- 
<< fea.” Heſychius expounds the ſame Word by Tir xagdiar 
«Ayer but adds, that with ſome it ſignifies ue 5ipay eo 
uns Atjus, 6e to have a biting Senſation at the Mouth of the 
«© Stomach from Hunger ; and that it is alſo taken for rew]:@v, 
44 to be affected with a Nauſea, or Averſion to Food.” Bur 
Eratian is molt full to the Purpoſe, in expreſſing the Force of 

. this 


\ 


this Word nagS1dwer. 4c The Antients, be ſays, call'd the 
«© Mouth of the Stomach Cardia, which we now commonly 
<« call Stomachus ; whence xagHofer and xag{1aaxyesy figni 


<< to be affected with a Pain and Nauſea at the Stomach ; - 
4 HE q is uſed to expreſs a biting Senſation at the Sto- 
<< mach. There is another Cardrogmus [uzeduwyps] which 
<< belo 


<«« vehement Palpitation of that Part.” Galen, in his Com- 
ment. ad Aph. 65. Lib. 4. explains the Homonymy in the fol- 


lowing Words: Moſt of thoſe, he ſuys, who have expound- 


<< ed the Aphoriſms, have underſtood aaf andxapliaryey 
e in the ſame Senſe ; but ſome take nagS1wyjuds for a palpi- 
<< tating Motion of the Cardia,” underſtood: as one of the Viſ- 
<< cera, Now a vehement Eſtuation being excited in the Sto- 
<< mach by an Efferveſcence of yellow Bile within its Coats, 
<< it is agreeable to Reaſon, that, when the Coats of the Sto- 


<< mach are thus affected, its Orifice ſhould alſo ſuffer by a 


<< biting Senſation, which is therefore a bad Symptom. But 
44 if you will have Card: to mean a quick and ſwift Mo- 
4 tion of the Cardia ( ) moſt like Palpitation, it is the 
<< worſt of Symptoms, as it indicates an Inflammation of the 
4 vital Principle.” The Word uad udn, explain'd by Bro- 
tian before, is read in the following Paſſage of Hippocrates, 
( Lib. 1. tel yuan.) dg fs ior r weonyv X96 TvgTlal Pew, 
x} petwey, 1 xaghtbaar: It is probable, that, in the interme- 
<< diate Time, the Woman is feveriſh, ſhivering, and moleſted 
<< with'a biting Pain at the Mouth of the Stomach.” He uſes the 
Word in many other Places of the ſame Book. SeeCARDIALGIA. 
- CARDIOTROTUS, rr. A Perſon who has a 
Wound in his Heart. Galen. 
CARDIR; Tin. PFohnſon. 
 CARDIS, Mars, Iron. Fohnſon. | 
CARDO. The Articulation call'd G1nglymus is ſometimes 
expreſs'd by Cardo, on account of its Similitude to a Hinge. 
CARDONIUM. Wine medicated with Herbs, in the 
Phraſe of Paracelſus. | 

- CARDOPATIUM, A Name for the Carlina acaulos, 
magno flore. Rieger. 2 

| CA DUELIS, Offic. Will. Ornith. 1. 189. Raii Ornith. 
256. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 89. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 798: Geſn. de 
Avib. 215. Jonſ. de Avib. 68. Charlt. Exer. 87. 

Schw. A. 233. Bellon. des Oyſe, 35 300 THE 
This Bird roaſted, and eat, is ſaid to be a Remedy againſt 
Iliac and Colic Pains. Dale. 

' CARDUNCELLUS. It is not certain whether this Word 
imports the Herb Carduus Benedictus, or the Cardiaca, Mo- 
therwort. See CARDIOBOT ANON. 

CARDUUS. The Thiſtle. See Ac AN r Rus. 


Many Sorts of Carduus were taken notice of by the Antients, 


but it is no eaſy Matter to diſtinguiſh them 4 
Pliny, Lib. 20. C. 23. informs us, that the Root of ev 
ſort of Carduus, boil'd in Water, cauſes Thirſt, and corrobo- 
rates the Stomach; and that it has ſome Effect upon the Ute- 
rus, cauſing Males to be generated, according to the Report of 
Chereas the Athenian, and Glaucias. 
Adicius, L. 3. C. 19. gives ſeveral Methods of preparing 
e Plants for culinary Purpoſes; which the Reader who 
thinks Cookery of more Moto res than Phyſic, may conſult. 
The modern Botanic Authors have very much embroil'd the 
Species of Carduus, every one having taken the Liberty of 


claſſing thoſe Plants, which were moſt agreeable to their _ | 


yſtems, under the Gardui, and baniſhing others. 
| haave enumerates thirty-three Species. | 
The Characters of the Carduus are: | 


The Leaves grow alternately on the Branches, and are prick- 


ly : The Heads are, for the moſt part, ſquamoſe and prickly ; 

and the Plant is, in every Part, beſet with Multitudes of rigid 

Pickles ; and the Plants, at leaſt moſt of them, are lacteſcent. 
1. Carduus ; Pycnopolycephalus ; Sylveftris; Triumfett. 100. 


103. Ic. M. H. 3. 153. 4. 6. 

2. Carduus; . anguſtifolius ; vulgaris. C. B. Pin. 
85. Carduus, ſylveſtris, tertius. Dod. p. 740. Carduus, caule 
dri ſpo. J. B. 3. 59. 6. Flore purpures. 

3. Carduus; Seri ; e, 3 flore allo. ö. 

4. Carduus; caule criſpo; capitulis minoribus. b. | Carduus 
aſininus, LA FHoeftris, THISTLE UPON THISTLE. 
This T hiftle grows to be three or four Foot high, and ſome- 
times to be taller than a Man, if the Soil is agreeable to it. 
The Root is ſingle, white, and ſurrounded with numerous 
com_y Fibres ; the Stalk an Inch thick, ſomewhat hairy, 
eeniſh, furniſh'd with prickly curd jagged Membranes, 
growing to it lengthwiſe, hollow, and divided into a Multi- 
tude of very long Branches. The Leaves are nine Inches, or 
ſomewhat leſs, in Length, j „of a dark Green, hairy, and 
beſet with numerous very Prickles. The Heads of the 
Stalk and Branches are ſquamous, ſet with ſofter Prickles, and 


open into purple or white Flowers, follow'd by dark-colour'd 
Seeds, pr pong CON It grows by the Sides of 
OD » and among ; F 
Vo. 


and Kid 


to the Cardia, taken properly as one of the Viſcera, 
„(the Heart) being a Diogmus, {{\«yp8;] that is, a quick and 


Pin. 175. 
LD-FINCH. 


CAR 


Riverius vbſerves, that half an Ounce of the Roots, boiled 
with two Drams of Liquorice, makes a good Medicine for thoſe 
who are afflicted with the Stone, cleanſing the Bladder and 
from Sand and Gravel. | 

5. Carduns ; lanctatus ; latifelins., C. B. P. 385. M. H. 3. 
x 53. 4 — lanctolatus, five ſylveftris, Dodone:, J. B. 3. a 

re purpurco. . 

6. Carduus ; lanceatus ; latifalius; albo. b. 

7. Carduus; lanteolatus 3 ferocior. J. B. 3. 58. b. N 

8. Carpuus HamorrHomalts, Offic. Chom. 763. 
Cod. Med. 28. Carduus vinearum repens fonchi folio, C. B. Pin. 
377. Boerh. Ind. A. 136. Dill. Cat. Gif. 113. Carduns vwl- 
gatiſſimus viarum, Ger. Emac. 1193. Raii Hift. 1. 316; $ynop. 
3. 194. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 156. Mer. Pin. 21. GCarduus vulga- 
Herz radice repente ceanthos Theophraſti, Mere. Bot. 1. 27. 

yt. Brit. 233. Cerduus ceanothos five viarum & winearum 
repens, Park. Theat. 959, Canduus ſerpens lævicanlit, J. B. 3. 
59. Cirfium arvenſe ſonchi folio, radice repente, flore « 
naſcente, 'Tourn. Inſt. 448. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 151. . 

HE COMMON CREEPING WAV - LE. 

M. Herman had Reaſon to believe, that this Plant is the 
ſame with the Carduns in avena proveniens, C. B. Pin. and the 
Carduus ſerpens levicaulis, J. B. 3. 59. Mr. Ray adds to it 
the Carduns Eee capitulis aculeatis, C. B. Pin. 
But the Figure of the Onopyxus alter, Lugd. does not very 
well agree with it. Moſt Authors, that have mention'd this Plant, 
have taken no notice of the creeping of its Roots: Columna's 
Fi — and Deſcription are excellent. Martyn's Tournefort. 

Root is whitiſh, and now- and · then inclining to black, 
ot a pretty ſtrong Smell, ſending forth Fibres as it creeps along 
under the Ground, and propagating itſelf to an immenſe De- 

» It grows to the — t of a Cubit and a half, and 

imes more, with a ſlender, ſingle, round, ſtriated, | 

and ſometimes red Stalk, which is hairy near the G „ and 
furniſhed with a few ſmall Prickles, which have Leaves grow- 
ing to them, Jagged, like thoſe of the Sonchus, or Sow-thiſtle, 
— ol 2 — ſmooth, ſometimes narrow ß; 
o wider, not jagged, with their u Face 

n and ſhining, but paler Ax. mnt) The Stalk * out 
into Branches, bearing ſmall, oblong, turbinated, ſquamous 
Heads, which are furniſhed with ſhort, but not at all ſtiff 
Prickles, and 75 — Flowers of a faint red Colour, ſuc- 
5 ſmall oblong Seeds, of a brown or dark- olive Co- 
Jour, involv'd in Down. The Flower often changes its 
Colour ; and the upper Part of the Stalk is ſometimes con- 
verted into a Body of a thick Subſtance, and of a nearly oval 
Figure, which ſerves as a Matrix for a kind of Inſect. 

is Thiſtle is too frequent in Tillage Grounds, and is of- 

ten found in uncultivated Places, and by the Way-fide ; it 
creeps deeply under the Earth, whence it is very difficult to be 
extirpated ; and it flowers in July and Au 77 

It is called Heamorrhoidalis rehoida ) from its Effects; 
for the Herb bruiſed, or boiled in Water, and reduced to the 
Form of a Cataplaſm, mitigates the Pain of the Hemorrhoids. 
Some affirm, that the Tubercles ariſing from the Bitings of 
Inſects on the Stalk, if worn in a Bag, or ty'd in a Patient's 
Shirt, produce the ſame Effect; others adviſe wearing the dry'd 
Heads of the Plant in a Bag. : 
5 9. rote. vincarum; repens ; folio ſonchi ; flore albo. C. B. 

in. 37 = - - 

10. CARDUUS MARLE, Offic: Ger. 989. Emac. 1149. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 3t2. Synop. 879. Carduus Maria vulgaris, 
Park. 975. Carduus Marianus, froe lafteis maculis notatus, 
J. B. 3. 52. Carduus Marianus five lafteus, Chab. > 
Carduus albis maculis notatus vulgaris, C. B. 381. Fry 
Oxon. & 155. Tourn. Inſt. „ Boerh. Ind. A. 136: 
Dill. Cat. 129. Buxb. 56, LADIES THISTLE. 

This Thi/tl is diſtinguiſhed from all others which grow in 
England, in that its ves, which are large and long, of a 
— — green Colour, cut into ſeveral Laciniæ, full of ſharp 
hard Prickles, have all the u Part ſpotted with long and 
broad white Spots. The Stalk ariſes to be four or five Foot 
high, full of the like Leaves; on the Tops of the Stalks grow 
large Heads, whoſe ſcaly Covers are full of ſtubborn, 
Prickles, each Scale terminating in one ; in the Middle of the 
Heads, come 'Thrums of purple fiſtular Flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by white Seed, oblong, and ſomewhat flattiſh, in- 
clos'd in a great deal of Down. Root is thick, growing deep 
in the Ground: It grows frequently upon Banks and Borders 
„ Barr ont Leaves and Seed are 


When the Leaves of this Thiſtle come firſt out of the 
Ground; and are young and tender, they are boiled with ſalt 
_ _=_ Colewort, — — being firſt 2 off, and are 

d by many as a Dainty. It is ſuppoſed to e of 
the Virtues of the Carduus BenediQtus; but in a lower De- 
It is commended by ſome as a Specific for the Pleuriſy, 

ially an Emulſion of the Seeds : It is helpful alſo for t 
Jaundice, the Stone, and Stoppage of the Urine, It is but 


15 


ſeldom uſed in the Shops. 


Miller's Bat. Of. 
21 | 


CAR 


Its Leaves are bitter, aſt t, and give but a very faint 
red Colour to blue Paper: They ſeem to contain 2 Salt, 
reſembling the Oxyſal diaphoreticum Angeli Sale, that is, an 
acrid Salt, abounding with Acid ; thus it is ſudorific and diu- 
retic. Four Ounces of the Juice of its Leaves give great 
Relief in the Dr Martyn's. Tournefort. 


The Seed is o a ſtimulating and m— Property; the 


Doſe is a Dram in Powder, but it is generally uſed in Emul- 
ſions, being mix'd with other Seeds for that ſe. Its fre- 
vent Uſe in Pleuriſtes makes it called by the — Stech- 
orner, that is, (a Remedy) _— t Pains ; and, in- 
deed, an Emulſion prepared the „ with Honey, or a 
little Syrup of Violets, and-drank, is highly to be commended 


and that ics of Rheumatiſm which reſembles it, adviſes an 
Emulſion, __ of two Drams of the Seeds of Carduus 
Marie, wall ix Drams of the diftilled Water of the Leaves. 
„% This Medicine, ſays Pontedera, gives Relief under all Pains, 
«© mallifies Hardne 
«© Pus 3 Wherefore it is recommended as a preſent Remedy for 
all Diſorders of the Lungs and Throat.” The Seed pulve- 
riaed and taken in Wine, from one to two Drams, is recom- 
mended by Lindanus, 7a mad Pays ttmuller, againſt an Hydro- 


in ſevere — Pains. M. Towrnefort, for the Pleuriſy, 


phobia, and the Bite of a mad Dog, as being an excellent Sudori- 
fie, The diſtilled Water of the Herb is much commended by ſome 
againſt. Diſtempers of the Breaſt, Lungs, Liver, Spleen, Kid- 
neys, and Uterus, and for opening Obſtructions of thoſe Parts, 
But this Water is ſcarce uſed at preſent, and may very well be 
ſpared without any Damage to the Sick, becauſe the Virtues 
of the Plant, which depend on its Bitterneſs and aſtringent 
lity, will not aſcend into the Alembic. Externally, they ſay, 
it is good for Nome, and phagedenic and corroding Ulcers, 
if Linen Cloths be moiſten'd with the ſame, and apply'd to 
the affected Parts. Whether this be true, I ſhall not determine, 
but leave every Man at Liberty to think as he pleaſes; tho', 
to ſpeak my Mind freely, 1 can hardly believe this Water to 
be — to any other diſtilled Water. Rieger, 
11. Carduus; Marie ; non maculatus. M. H. Blaæſ. a: 
12. Carduus ; naculis albis notatus; exoticus. C. B. Pin. 
15 1. M. H. 3. 155. Carduus, lacteus, Syriacus. Camer. 35. 
c. 10. Carduus, latteus, peregrinus. Camerarii. J. B. 3. 
53. Flore purpureo. Cnicus, albis maculis notatus, flore pur- 


4% T. 40 . 
4 —— maculis albis natatus; exoticus ; fore albo. 


13. Car 
H. | P. Cnicus, alhis maculis notatus, flore albo. T. 451. 
_ acutiſfimis, ferociſſimis, ſpinis 
. * 3. 


Carduus, leucographus, 
eminentibus 2 TB 8 4 

14. Carduus ; galattittes, J. B. 3. 54. M. H. 3. 154, 6. 
THE MILKY THISTLE, 1 N 

15. Carduus ; humilis ; alatus ; frve Carduus Marie ; an- 
nuus ; folio lituris obſcuris notato. H. C. 6, 

16, Carduus ; nutans. J. B. 3. 56. Carduus, alatus, ma- 
jor, flare rubro moſchato, capite nutante, M. H. 3. 153, 6. 
THE MUSK, or NODDING THISTLE. 

17. ACANTHIUM, Office. Acanthium vulgare, Park. 
979. Raii Hiſt. 1. 313. Acanthivm album, Ger. 988. Emac. 
1149. na alla latiſalia tamenteſa fylve/tris, C. B. 382. 
Shins alba ſylveftris Fuchfio, J. B. 3. 54. Chab. 3 1. Car- 
duus tomentoſus Acanthium dictus vulgaris, Raii Synop. 87. 
Carduus tomentoſus latifolius ſylveſtris, ſpina alba, vel Acan- 
thium  diftus, Herm. Cat. 119. Carduus alatus tomentofus 

tifolius vulgaris, Hiſt. Oxon, 3. % Carduus tomento- 
720 acanthi folio, vulgaris, TI ourn. 441. Dill. Cat. 122. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 1 P Buxb. 55, Carduus Azanthium diftus, 
Volck. 84. Carduus leucanthemus, Schw. 38. COTTON- 
THISTLE, 

The Stalk of this Thiſtle is three or four Cubits high, ſtri- 
ated,, woolly, hollow, furniſhed with Membranes growing to 
it lengthwiſe, which are very prickly, ſinuated, or bent in, 
conſiderably prominent, and cover'd with whitiſh Hairs. The 
Leaves, which are a Continuation of theſe Membranes, are a 
Foot or more in Length, ſinuated, arm'd with Prickles, and 
hairy and white on Sides alike, eſpecially the ſmaller 
Leaves, before the Stalk is grown out. The Tops of the Stalks 
and: Branches are adorned with Heads, which are generally fin- 
gle, large, flat, and broad, and ſcaly or ſquamous, the Feales 
running out into long ſharp, and ſtiff Prickles, which ſtick 
out from the Head ; the Prickles on the Heads and Leaves are 
of a deep Yellow, The Flowers are of a purpliſh Red, ſel- 
dom white, and are ſucceeded by large furrow'd Seeds, creſted 
with Down, and involv'd in a lanuginous Subſtance, and of an 
actid and bitterith Taſte. The Root is tender, white, of a 
ſweetiſh Taſte while the Plant is ſprouting forth, but harder 
and ligneous when the Stalk is n. It grows every- where 
by the Sides of Paths, and on the Brinks of Ditches. It 
flowers in its ſecond Year, from June to Augyft 3 when the 
Seed is ripe, the Root periſhes. 

Tbe Root is ſaid to be openi 
and ſtomachie, diſcutient and reſolvent. 
for the Tooth-ach, and for epileptical Diſorders in Infants. 


& * 


and diuretic, carminative 


| Hiirpuraſcente. T. Cos. 31. N 231, 
„ eyacuates Humours, and maturates 


Some commend it 


- * 
- 
* 
i * * 
4 


The Flowers are uſed to curdle Milk; therefore ſome call the 
Plant Preſura. ; | | 
18. Carduus ; tomentoſus ; acanthi folio, auguſtiore. T. 441. 
Spina, tomentoſa, altera 2 C. B. Pin. 382. Cardus, 
uibuſdam dittus  Acanthium Illyricum, lis vero rdon. 
5. 4 6 * Dod. p. 738. Aaunthium l. 
veftre, flore albo. H. Eyſt. AR. o. 11 F. 7. Fig. 2. Carduus, to- 
mente ſus, Illyricus, procerior. M. H. 3. 152, 6- l 
19. Carduus ; tomentoſus ; acanthi folis; altiſſimus; Luſitani-. 
cus, T. 441. Acanthinm altiffimam,. Luſtanicum, IH. R. Par. 
M. H. 3. 153 , Acantbium Lufutanicum, NI. Ff. Blat 6. 
20. Carduns; tomentoſus ; acanthi falia ;, Alcpicus; amg flare. 
T. 441. Acanthium, ex Alapa, caule alata, fore magna, c- 
ruleo, cinare inſtar. H. Ediab. 4. | 
21. Carduus; Greens; parvasy ceguthi. ſalio tementoſe ; fore 
minore. T, . „„ „ e | 
22. Carduus ; Greticus;, aganthi\ folig viridi, & glutingfi ; fore 


Carpuus, BRIO EDA  Ofic. Ger.  Emac: 
1152. Merc. Bot. 1, 27. Phyt. Brit. 22. Mes, Pig. 30. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 137. uch. 56. . Corduus capite rotunde. to- 
mentoſo, C. B. Pin. 382. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 155- Tourn. Inſt. 
441. Rupp. Flor. Jen, 150. Gerdt — 2 tamentoſo, J. 
Pair $7: Carduus tomenteſus Cirona fratrum diftus, I 
F CROWN THISTLE, Park. Theat. 978. Rait 
== 8. 1. Synop. 3. 195. WOOLLY-HEADED. 


It ſhoots forth a thick friated Stalk, which iö divided. into 


numerous Branches, and runs. up the Height of three or four 
Cubits, cover' d with a white IT ot at all 
prickly. The Leaves are armed wich long, rigid; dan Pelle, 
15 „large, extending a Foot, or a Foot and à half, in 

gth, but narrow, woolly on the lower Part, * green 
on the. upper, and conftituting, as it were, four Rows of 
Leaves, with their Jags, diſpos d at Diſtances, the two lower 
Rows being flat and equal, the others elevated. On the Tops 
of the Stalks are numerous, ſcaly, prickly, round Heads, 
cover'd. with Plenty of a fine white Down, and producing 
from their Summits Flowers of various Colours ; under the. 
Flowers is a white, pulpous Subſtance, of a grateful and aro- 
matic Paſte, The Seed is oblong, ſhining, lubricous, afh- 
colour'd, ſtriated, moderately flat, of a ſweet Taſte, and in- 
volv'd in a woolly: Subſtance. The Root is thick, and not of 
an ungrateful, hut azamatic Taſte, as well as the Stalk and 
Leaves, if you except a white, dry, and ini pid medullary 
Subſtance z- hen the Heads are cut off, there appears a milky 
Juice, It grows by the Sides of Fields, in Meadows, and 
in mountainous and uncultivated Places. It flewers in N 
and Auguſt, and took the Name of Ericcephatus from lem, 
Wool, and #49aa3, a Head; and it is alſo called Carena Fra- 
trum, becauſe the Branches, which are of equal Heigbt, and 
loaden with their woolly Heads, ſtand in a: Circle about the 
large Head on the Top of the Stalk, as Monks uſe to do about 
their Abbot, or Prior. Some boil the Heads before the Flow- 
ers come forth, and ſeaſoning them with Butter and Pepper, 
after the manner of Arthichokes, ferve them up at Table as a 
delicious Diſh at a ſecond Courſe. Rieger. 

Borelli ſays, its Juice, or bruiſed Leaves, cure the Cancer of 
the Noſe and Breaſt ; He calla it Ornipadon, and recommends 
the frequent Uſe of it in thole Caſes. Adortyn's uy 

24. ACARNA, Offic. Acarna Theophrafti, Ger. 1912, . 
1175. Acarna major caule non faliafe, C. B. 379. Park. 966. 
Acarne ſimilis Carduus palyacanthus, Leon di Cardi Maſchio. 
Caſabonæ, Chab. 356. Polyocanthus Caſabone ecarne ſimilis, 
J. B. 3. 92. Rau Hiſt. 1. 315. Curduus polyacanthus falioſo 
caule, Acarna difius, Hern. Cat. 120. Carduus polyacanthys, 
caule non folioſo Acarna major dictus, Pluk. Almag. 85. Car- 
dus carruleus procerior, ſpinis ternis per intervalla foliorum 
marginibus donatus, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 159. Carduus 40 Poly- 


acantha wulgeris, Elem. Bot. 350. Tourn. 441. 
F 8 LE. | 

is grows ſpontaneouſly in aly; but I find no particular 
medicinal Virtues, aſcribed 2K. 25 


25. Carduus ; caneſcens 3 gculeis flaveſcentibus munitus. Acar- 
ne ſimilis, flore pur pures, Chameleon Salmanticenſis Clufii. 
J. B. 3. 91. Cmcus, polycephalus, caneſcens, aculeis flaveſcen- 
tibus munitus. T. 451. Chamalen, Salmanticenſit. Clul. H. 
154. Acarna, majer, caule foliaſa. C. B. 379. H. 

26. The twenty-ſixth of Boerhagve is the Chameleon, ni- 
ger, umbellatus, fore carruleo hyacinthins, which Dale makes 
a Species of the Carthamus. See CARTHAMVUs, 

27. Carduus ; bumilis ; aculeatus z ptarmice Auftriace foliis. 
Triumf. 96. Curdunt, ftellatus, falits integris, flore pur puroo. 
H. R. Par. — ea leuenti, tutei foliis. A. R. Par. 
69. Carduus, leucoii folio. M. H. Bla. a. Seming huie pop- 
po carentia. pi 5$> 4 

28. 2 ; 22 Cluſ. H. 150. 5. 

29. | Carduus ; Creticus ; tomenteſus; ſolis acanthi | 
magno, aſcente. T. C. 31. 4 . 7 — 

30. Carduns ; Hiſpanicus ; altiffimus. Salvad. 


31. Carduus; Orientalit; falls achahi candidyſſimo ; flore 
| e. T. C. 31. b. 


parwe, 8 
32. Carduus.; leucographus ; ; e Amir, 
fa, ſpinis — H. C. E# 


0. a. 8 | 
Jon Gardine z paluſtris: C. B. P. 2 Prodr. 156. Park. 
Carduus, polyacanthbs, * Get. Carduus ping ; erectus 


 anguſtifolius, paluſtris. r 
4 n Gs, n 
2 2 Towra, Park. 97 E 

1. ardumt latifolius acinet obfolete pur pura 1 

B. 5 0. THEOP STUS's Tarts | 

is grows in Crete: The young Shoots, before the Stalk is 
form'd, are us'd in Food. I find no Virtues aſerib'd to it. 

CARDUUS ALTILIE is the Artichoke. See Crrara. 
CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. See Curcus. Ae 

'CARDUUS BRASILIANUS,  foliis altes, is the Ax A- 

NAS, Which ſee. | | — | 
CARDUUS CHRYSANTHEMUS is the Sco/hmus Thea- 
afti, which ſee. © . | 5 5 | 

A ARDUUS DOMESTICUS, « SATIVUS, is the Arti- 

choke. See CinaRa. 9 1— 
CARDUUS FULLONUM is the Traſel. See Dir- 


ACUS. n ; 
CARDUUS STELLATUS. is the CatctTrAPa, which 
. CARDUUS © fellatus- Tuteus folits cyani, is. the Tacea 
feellata, Spina ſolftitialis difta, folns cya, TOO 
CARD ENERIS is the Dirs Acus, which ſee; 
CARDUUS XERANTHEMUS: It is an Epithet of ſome 
of the Species of the CARLINA, which ſee. , 
CAREBARIA, xagnBagia, from xdgn, the Head; and gg, 
1 An uneaſy, and ſome what painful Heavineſs of 
the ead. $9 4c od 5 : 1 8 
CARENA. The twenty -fourth Part of a Prop. Ru- 


Jandus. 

- CARENUM; Agne, the Head, Galen. SY 
| CARETTI. A Name of the Bonyycn, ' which fee; 
CAREUM, Caraway. F 
CARICA; a Fig, commonly one that is dry d. ; 
which de- 


n daf, a catheretic Medicine, | 
terges ſordig Ulcers, and eats awa 1 Fleſh, Hippacr. de 
Utceribus; It is prepared of black Hellebore, San 


ma Eris, waſh'd Lead, Sulphur, Orpiment, and 9 ei ; 
theſe, being mix'd, are made up with Oil of Cedar into a liquid 
Medicine; ſometimes there is added Arum, in Decoction or 
Juice, or the Powder of it mid with Honey. The dry Me- 
dicine, or Powder for the ſame Purpoſe; 'is prepared of the 
ſame Ingredients; omitting the Qil of Cedar; and the Honey ; 
it is alſo made of black Hellebore and Sandarach only. Kagx2r, 
in Galen's E s, is thus expounded :' Kegiby 71 Evo pe irw; 
r wn ri oxtvariay iv 7 re fardy ypderr; Here For- 
ius, for tf2opue, which ſignifies ſomething eatable, and there- 
fore, as he ſays, muſt needs be erroneous, will have ſubſtituted 
onevaguea, Preparation, of 4xupue, * an Ointment,” of 
ſome ſuch Word; and then the Paſſage may be thus rendered, 
«c Caricum is a kind of medicinal Compoſition, fo called by 
„ him (Hippocrates), the Preparation of which he gives us in 
< his Book of Ulcers:”* Some write Carycum, 2 fancy it 
takes that Name from x«dyvoy, a Walnut; but erroneouſly; 
for there is no Mention of Walnuts, Kegix4r is alſo an Oll, 
in Atbenænt, Lib. 2. | | | | 
CARIDES,  xagid's, Shrimps. Galen, ; 
CARIES. A Diſeaſe of the Bones ſo call'd;, See Os: 
CARIM-CURINT, H. M. Frutex Indicus ſpicatus, flori- 
bus galeatis, uaſculo bivalu: dicocco. An Indian Shrub, which 
bears galeated Flowers; of a greeniſh azure Colour, growing 
in a Spike, with bivalve Seed-veſſels, each of the two 
containing a very flat roundiſh Seed, cuſpidated like a Heart ; 
when ripe, of a yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh Colour, of a rough 
Superficies, eſpecially when dry, and quite inſipid. | 
| Root, which is fibrous, whitiſh and its Bark of a bit- 
teriſh Taſte, drank in a Decoction, is of Service in arthritic 
Pains ; boiled with Oil and Butter, it increaſes the Strength ; 
the ſame bruiſed, and given with the Oil Sirgelim, mitigates 
the Pains of the Gout. The Decoction of the Root and Leaves 
being drank, breaks the Stone ; and the Leaves bruiſed, a 
Jai upon the Belly, have the ſame Virtue ; the expreſſed 
Juice of the Leaves ſerves for the ſame Purpoſe. A Decoc- 
tion of the Leaves helps the Dyſury ; an Infuſion of them in 
hot Water, being drank, mitigates the Cough, and Pains of 
the Stone; and works the ſame Effect, if the Belly be foment- 
ed with it. 
Brie Cunmt, H. M. Fruter Indicus ſpicatus, florum 
diculis brevioribus. It differs from precedi only in 
— Leaves, and ſeminal Veſſels, 92 S 
A Decoction of the Root is in Fevers, and Diſorders 
of the Head. The Leaves fry'd in Oil, and afterwards bruiſ- 
ed, are apply'd to Ulcers, in order to heal them. Roli Hift. 
Plant. p. 1709. N 


04 * 


CARIMPANA. . A Species of Palm-tree. See PALMA. 
 "CARINA, with the antient Botaniſts, fignify'd the offeous 
hard Shell of Walauts: With the Moderns it denotes any 
thing,” whole Cavity runs into an Angle, like the Keel of 4 
8hip'; whence the under Leaf of a 1 Flower is 
called Carina. In the Account of Gramina, or Graffes, 
Carina is uſed to Gynify that furrow-like Cavity which runs 
thro” the whole of the Leaves of the Cyperoides, and 
Cyp Graſſes,” or graminifolious Plants; and ends in an 
acute Angle; and hence thoſe Leaves, being excavated, or hol- 
lowed into an acute Angle, are called carmated. Sometimes 
by Carima is to be underftood the Prominence of this Furrow, 
which Juts out on the- Backſide of the Leaf, and runs like a 
Nerve through the'MidaF of it. Rieger. | | 


Canrna, in . Sy; a Word apply'd firſt, I think, b 
Fre to the firſt Kuditnents of Pe &f « Crnckine 
during Incybation. ” | 
_CARNDUM TERRZ®, Lime. Rulandu:. 
'» CARLINA. The Carline-thiftle. 


| The Characters are; | if . 
part, a radiated Flower, from whoſe 


"FE tath, for che moſt 
Difk ariſe many Florets, which reſt, upon the 7 7 but 
the phiin Petals, which arife from the Crown; bave no Kmb 

x'd to chem: 8 is large and prickly, incloting 
neee 
which have a to | 
an {mbricated Leaf.” : * 
-*Boerhaave takes Notice of ſeven Species of the Carline- 
il. | 
r. CArLina, Chamelton albus, Carlina, Offic. Carlina, 
7 7 7 Nebra, Drioſcoridis, THE WHITE CAR- 
11 HISTLE OF” CORIDES, WITH THE 
RED FLOWER, Ger. Emac. 1157. Ger. 995; Carlina 
bumilis,” Park. Theat. 968. Raii Hift. 1. 288. lina ataulos 
maus flore, C. B. 380, Tourn. Inft. 506. Boerh. Ind. A. 101. 


Carling caulifera vel acnulis, d: B. 3. 64. Carling, Carolina, 
2 Fa 3. Carlina major, Schw. 39. Carduus Xeranthemos, 
flore a 


ore acqulis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 162. CARLINE- 
TL lr 


The Leaves of the Cayline-thiftle are very long and narrow, 
cut into ſeveral deep ents, and arm'd with a great Num- 
ber of ſharp Prickles. They lie flat on the Ground, and encom- 
paſs a ſtalkleſs Head, ſet about with ſmaller and ſhorter 
E ves; Out of this Head ariſes the Flower, conſiſt- 
mg of a Border of white, mg ſharp-pointed Petala, ſet 
about a yellow. fiſtular Thrum, which, paffing into Down, in- 
cloſes a great Number of ſmall long ſhining white Seed. The 
Root is long and large, of a rediſh-brown Colour on the 


Outſide, and whitiſh within, of an aromatic Taſte. It grows 
in Germany, ard other Parts beyond the Seas ; flowering in 


| Root, which Is the only Part uſed, is accounted ſudo- 
rific, alexipharmic, and uſeful againſt all contagious peſtilential 
Diſeaſes, and even the Plague itſelf. It is likew; diuretic, 
helps the Dropſy, promotes the Catamenia, and is ſerviceable 
in hypochondriac Diſtempers. It is rarely uſed in England. 
Miller's Bot. OG. 25 0 
This Plant, as many ſuppole, is call'd, ow PR! and 
Pliny, Chameleon, from the Variety of its Leaves, which are 
een, whitiſh, Sky-colour'd, and ſometimes red. It is call'd 
te ( [xia) from a of Bird-lime which grows on its Roots, 
and is gather'd thence, and uſed inſtead of Maſtich ; for iZi« 
W . Bird- lime. e Germans call it Eber Wurtzel, that is, 
oars-root, becauſe the Roots of it are greedily coveted by 
Boars, and not becauſe it kills Swine, if given them in their 
Food ; for this is contrary to Experience, Pontedera thinks it 
is miſtaken for the Chameleon of Dioſtorides, and that it is 
with more Probability referr'd to his Leucacantha, or white 
Thorn. The Carlina, ſays Pontedera, is an Herb much 
«© valued by Phyſicians, The Root has an aromatic Taſte, 
& mix'd with ſome Sweetneſs ; and is very much celebrated for 
<« its Virtues againſt the Peſtilence, Poiſons, and malignant Fe- 
© vers. It conſif of volatile Parts, for which Reaſon the 
©& Root expels the Matter of Diſeaſes by Sweat; and, on the 
4% ſame account, is ſaid to give Relief in the Beginning of an 
% Anaſarca, and in hypochondriacal Diſorders, and Weakneſs 
« of the Stomach. Philip Melanchthon, being moleſted with 
Pains in the Hypochondria, is ſaid, by Bauhine, to have reliev'd 
himſelf by the Uſe of this Herb. pour Luſitanus, on Dioſ- 
corides, commends the Head of the Carline- thiſtle, ſtript of its 
Prickles, and cleanſed, and then preſerved in Sugar or Honey, 
as A Remedy for a cold Stomach. 7ohannes ms, in 
his Medicinalium Epiftolarum Miſcellanea, informs us, that this 
is a Remedy much uſed by the /talians. Ray, from Geſner, 
tells us, that the ſmall fleſhy Heads of the Carline-thiſtle, when 
the Calix, Flowers, and Seeds, are cut off, afford a ſweet and 
- mg Food, when boil'd in Water, with Butter, Salt, and 
epper, in the ſame manner with Artichokes, Bodæus informs 


, 


us, that the Inhabitants of Sauey and Piedmont take the young 


ae 
- pulling 


Heads of the Carline-thiſtle,. before the Flower 


— — 7 _ — 


take upon us to determine. I 


C AR 


puling of the rougher Leaves, and the ſeveral ſmall Laminz 
t up within them, cut the Bottoms. into Slices, which 

il for Food like Turneps over a Fire, ſeaſoning them wi 

lt, Butter, and Pepper. When thus prepared, as the ſame 
Author informs, us, they are more delicate and grateful to the 
Taſte than the Bottoms of Artichokes. Valentini informs us, 
that the Inhabitants of Switzerland, and the Pyrenæan Moun- 

ins, uſe both the Roots and Heads for Food. The Root is 
— in the Shops, and is accounted beſt when recent, entire, 
well dried, of a ſweetiſh Taſte, and of an agreeable and aro- 
matic Smell. It may properly be exhibited in Caſes wher 
Nature is to be irritated, and requires a Stimulus to throw off 


an excrementitious Load. Hence tis obvious, that it muſt be 


roper for opening Obſtructions, exciting a Diaphoreſis, pro- 
5 the Mende promoting a Diſcharg of the Urine, — 
killing Worms, in conſequence of its Bitterneſs. The com- 
mon Method of exhibiting it is in Powder, from half a$cruple 
to half a Dram, in a Vehicle accommodated to the Nature of 
the Diſeaſe, or the Conſtitution of the Patient. 

It is alſo preſcrib'd in Decoctions and Infuſions; and for Pal- 
ſies, eſpecially thoſe of the Tongue, it is generally join'd to 
Pellitory of Spain. In the Plague, a Dram of it, reduced. to 


Powder, is exhibited in Wine, both with a preſervative and 


curative Intention, With this View it is by ſome. given to 
Cattle, and eſpecially to Hogs, becauſe it is thought an effeQual 
Preſervative againſt peſtilential Contagion. Whether, as an 
Amulet, it is beneficial in the 92 is a Point we will not 
n Upper Germany the Country- 
people give this Root to their Dogs, in order to render, them 
more fierce and voracious ; becauſe the Veſſels are ſtimulated 


it, the Circulation of the Humours accelerated, and the Ani- 


mal render d bolder. From this Circumſtance the Obſervation 
of Helmont is probably to be accounted for, "That the Carline- 
thiſtle baniſhes Sleep, and much more prevents preternatural 
Drowſineſs. A Decoction of it, prepar d with Vinegar, is re- 
commended for waſhing Parts affected with the Itch, Ring- 
worm, or any other cutaneous Foulneſs of difficult Cure. 
This ſame Decoction is alſo ſaid to alleviate and relieve the 
Tooth-ach. If Experience confirms theſe external Uſes, the 
Reaſon of the Thing may be deduced from the aromatic, acrid, 
reſolvent, and aperient Nature of this Root. But tis ſome- 
what more difficult to comprehend, how the Perſon who chews 
or carries this Root about with him, becomes ſtronger by that 
means; whereas thoſe about him become weaker. Valentini, 
when ſpeaking on this Subject, ſays, If any one ſhould * 
„ pen to be weaken'd by this means, the Accident is to 

« aſcrib'd to the Smell, which he could not endure. Thoſe, 
4 on the contrary, who chew the Root, perceive themſelves 
< recruited and invigorated by its aromatic Quality, which 
ce rouſes the animal Spirits.” Beſides, by its too ſtrong Fra- 
grance, it excites, in many, troubleſome Head-achs, Vertigos, 
and Nauſeas, as Boeclere obſerved. Hence we underſtand 
the Reaſon why Hoffman, in his Clavis Schroder. affirms, that 
in Practice he has often obſerved, that Fleſh-broth, in which it 
had been boil'd, excited a Vomiting in ſome People. *Tis 
alſo owing to its A— that, when mix'd up with Flour, 
it kills Mice; but this Zoffman ſeems to have borrow'd from 
22 who affirms the ſame Thing concerning the Chame- 
eon. 

2. Carlina cauleſcens 7 magno albente, Cod. Med. 28. 
Tourn. Inft. 500. Boerh. Ind. A. 101. Carlind cauleſcens 
mag no flore, C. B. Pin. 380. Elem. Bot. 401. Rupp. Flor. 
Ten. 172. Volck. Flor. Nor. 87. Buxb. 57 Carlina cauli- 
50 B. 3. 64. Raii Hiſt, x. 288. Garlina cauleſcens, Park. 

t. 968. Carduus Xeranthemos, . flore albo cauleſcens, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 162. CARLINE-THISTLE WITH A 
STALE. | 

In medicinal Virtues this agrees with the Carlina Acaules ; 

for which its Root is alſo ſubſtituted. | | 

. Carlina SH, Offic. Raii Hiſt. 1. 288. Carlina 
fog major, Ger. 997. Emac. 1159. Park, Theat. 969. 
Mer, Pin. 22. Carlina fylveftris vulgaris, Cluſ. Hiſt. 156. 
Tourn. Inſt. 500. 2 Bot. 401. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 167. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 101. Carlina ſylugſiris guibuſdam, aliis Atratly- 
lis, J. B. 3. 81. Chab. 353. Raii Sve, 3: 175. Buxb. 58. 
Carlina ſcandens, Wedel. 175. Cnicus ſylveſtris ſpinofior, C. 
B. Pin. 378. Heracantha, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 172. Carduus 
vulgaris, Merc. Bot. 1. 27. Phyt. Brit, 23. Carduus Xaran- 
themes vulgaris annuus, Hiſt. Ox. 3. 162. COMMON 
WILD CARLINE-THISTLE. 

The medicinal Virtues of this are faid to be the ſame as 
thoſe of the preceding. Wedelius recommends it for the Head- 
> H. L. Cardus 
4. Carlina; fylveſtiis ; fore aureo ; perennis. H. L. Carduus 
xerantbemus, E Aeg M. H. 1 62. Cnicus ſylveſtris, 
r re aured, perennis, H. R. Par. wh WILD 

ERENNIAL C NE-THISTLE, H A GOL- 
DEN FLOWER. | | 


5. Carlina; ſylveſtris ; minor ; . Hiſpanica. Cluſ. H. 157. 


Hearna fore lutco, patule, C. B. P. 379. Carduus, Carlins 


1 


GAR 


minor ſylveſtris Clufii, flore lutes. J. B. 3. 84. Carduns e- 
2 2. Laab, +" nic 2 remis. M. H. 3. 
162. H. " LESER WILD SPANISH 'CARLINE-THIS- 
6. Carlina; flore | „ patule. T. 500. Carlina, © 
annua, i, Marlin BA. Moaſp. — fore 
purpuro- , patule. C. B. P. 379 Carduus xeranthemss, 
flore purpureo-rubente, patuls, M. H. 3. 162. Acanthoides, 
parva, Apula. Col. 1. 29. a. b. H. 71 A 
The ſeventh Species of Carling, taken notice of by Boer- 
haave, is the Carlina patula atrattylidis folio & facie ; but this 
has been already mention d as one of the Species of Car- 


DUUS, | = 
CARMEN, IG, ined, Properly a Verie; but, in ſu- 
perſtitious Medicine, the fame as {ncantatio ; that is, an In- 
chantment or Charm, which was uſually perform'd by pro- 
nouncing certain Verſes. - Ste AMULETUM. 1 
CARMES (Eau de): The; Carmelite-water, famous in 
rance, and now in moſt Parts of Europe, for its extraordinary 
cordial Virtues.; It is ſaid to be extremely reviving, to be good 
in all fort of Fits, Apoplexies not excepted, and to relieve in 
the Gout, when it attacks the Stomach. | 
Carmelites at Paris, who make a conſiderable Advan- 
tage by vending this Water, have endeavour'd-to keep the Pre- 
paration of it a Secret. But I ain pretty well inform'd, that 
the following Receipt for it is the genuine Preſcription, by 
which theſe Religious make it. TN + 


Eau pes Carmes, or MAGISTERIAL Warr of 
1 BAUM. 


Take of the freſh Leaves of Baum, four, Qunces; of the 
freſh external Rind of Lemons, two Ounces ; of Nut- 
megs, and Coriander-ſeeds, each an Qunce ; of aromatic 
Cloves, Cinnamon, and the Root of Bohemian Angelica, 
each half an Ounce. Bruiſe the Leaves, and pound the 
other Ingredients, and put them into a Glaſs Cueurbit ; 
then pour upon them a Quart of Brandy; Stop the Mouth 
of the Cucurbit, and leave them to digeſt two or three 
Days in a warm Place; then add a Pint of the beſt ſimple 
Baum- water; ſhake them together; fix a Head to the 
Cucurbit, and to that a Receiver: Then dil 75 Balneo 
Marie, with a Heat ſufficient to make one Drop follow 
another, which continue till the Ingredients in the Cu- 
curbit remain almoſt dry. When the Veſſels are cold, 
take the Water from the Receiver, and preſerve it in Bot- 
tles well ſtopt. 2 | * 


CARMIN, . A Drofs or Powder of a very beautiful deep- 
red Colour ; ſeparated from Cochineal by means of a Water, in 
which are infuſed Chouan and Autour. (See the Words.) 

The Cochineal uſed in that Operation is a wild Sort, which 
is found on the N of India, naturally produced, without 
being brought thither ; but this Cochineal, which is thus ſpon- 
taneouſly produced, is much inferior to the other, and ſells at 
a much lower Price. Carmin ought to be an impalpable Pow- 
der, and deeply colour'd. 

It is uſed for Painting in Miniature, and colouring of Dra- 
peries red, in Pieces of Value. Lemery des Drogues. See 

OCHINILLA, 

' CARMINANTIA, or CARMINATIVA. Carminative 
Medicines. 

Quincy ſays, that theſe have a Place among the nervous Sim- 
les, by reaſon the nervous Parts are frequently under great 
iſorders from Flatuſes, or Wind pent up; and, therefore 
what diſſipates and expels ſuch Vapours, muſt be reckon'd of 

great Service to thoſe Parts, 27 455 

A great many ſeem to be Strangers to this Term, as it does 
not appear to carry in it any thing expreſſive of the medicinal 
Efficacies of thoſe Simples which paſs under its Denomination. 
This Term had certainly its Riſe as thus apply'd, when Medi- 
cine was too much in the Hands of thoſe 33 who, for 
want of a true Knowledge in their Profeflion, brought Reli- 
gion into their Party; and what, thro? their Ignorance, 
were not able to do by rational Preſcription, and the Uſe of 
proper Medicines, they pretended to effect by Invocation, and 
their Intereſt with Heaven, Which Cant being generally, for 
the Surprize-ſake, couch'd in ſome ſhort Verſes, the Word 
Carmen, which ſignifies a. Verſe, was made alſo to mean an 
Inchantment ; which, as it was a good Cover for their Igno- 
rance as well as their Knavery, was frequently made uſe of to 
ſatisfy the People 'of the Operation of a Medicine could 
not account for. And as thoſe Medicines, now under this 
Name, are of ſome quick Efficacy, and the Conſequences 
thereof, in many Inſtances, very great and ſurpriſing z the moſt 
violent Pains, which ſometimes ariſe from pent-un Bile, im- 
mediately ceaſing upon its Diſperſion ; for theſe Reaſons, I 
ſay, ſuch Medicines as give Relief in this Caſe are more parti- 
cularly tefm'd Carminatives, as if they cured by Inchantment ; 
the Complaint removed by them being ſo ſuddeit, that the ordi- 


N 


| 


nary Means of the Operation of a natural Cauſe are not eaſily 
| imagin'd to take place ſo ſoon. * * 

But, howſoever this Term came into the Proſeſſion, its com- 
mon Uſe has ſufficiently determin'd its Meaning z' ſo that by it 


every one underſtands ſuch Things as conduce to expel Wind. 
How they do j be conceived, when we conſider, that all 
the Parts of the Body are per ſpirable. Sanctorius, in his Me- 
dicina Statica, determines all we call Wind in the Bowels, to 
be ſuch perſpirable Matter as makes its Eſcape thro” the Coats of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines. Between the ſeveral Membranes 
likewiſe of the Muſcular Parts may ſuch Matter break out, and 
lodge for ſome time, Now — . will rarefy and render 
thinner ſuch Collections of Vapouts, muſt conduce to their 
utter Diſcharge out of the Body, and conſequently remove 
thoſe Uneaſineſſes which ariſe from their Detention. And as 
all thoſe Things in Medicine, which paſs under this Denomi- 
nation, are warm, and"confiſt of __ light ſubtile Parts, it is 
eaſy to conceive how a Mixture of ſuch Particles 1 on 
and rarefy thoſe Flatulences, fo us to facilitate their Expu : 
and eſpecially when we conſider, what a Help to promote this 
End thoſe grateful Senſations may be, which ſuch Medicines 
ive to the Fibres ; which cannot but invigorate their Tonic 
ndulations ſo much, that by 'the ted Wind is 
diſlodged, and at laſt quite d. But if the Obſtruction is 
not great, as it ſeldom is in the Bowels, by reaſon of the large 
Vent both and downwards, the Rarefaction of the 
Wind, upon taking ſuch a Medicine, is often fo ſudden, and 
likewiſe its Diſcharge, that it goes off like the Exploſion of 
Gunpowder. | | | b 
All the Things under this Claſs, being warm and diſcuſſive, 
are much uſed in the Compoſitions of Cathartics, of the 
Sort eſpecially ; for the Irritation, occaſion'd by thoſe, would 
be ſcarce tolerable without the Mitigation of ſuch grateful In- 
gredients. Many likewiſe, of this Sort, are in the Com- 
poſitions of diſcuſſive Topics, as they warm, rarefy, and atte- 
nuate the obſtructed Humours. - Ain | 
The Medicines of the Carminative Kind are ſuch as are 
calculated to diſpel Flatulencies of the Prime Via, Stomach, 
and Inteſtines, and remove the Pains ariſing from them: For 
this Reaſon = are alſo call'd Flatus diſcutientia, or Medi- 
cines capable of diſpelling Flatulencies ; and ſuch is their Natu 
that are able to remove Spaſms in the above-mentione 
Parts. For this Reaſon, - among the Carmiatives, we may 
juſtly reckon Antiſpaſmedics, of which thoſe are always to be 
exhibited, which are moſt directly oppoſite to the known Cauſe 
of any given Diſorder.” Thus, | 
a known acrid Acid, an Alcali muſt be preſcribe>; but to 
illuſtrate the thing by a particular Inſtance, after taking a Doſe 
of Arſenic, Oil of Tartar per E is, in conſequence of 
Its 8 Nature, of all other Medicines the moſt 
er. When the Diſorder from a cold mucous 
Cauſe, or from a dull inactive Phlegm, the Patient can 
expect Relief from heating Medicines, ſuch as Mint, Chamo- 
mile, Wormwood, Orange-peel, Juniper-berries, - the Four 


greater and ſmaller hot Seeds, the diſtil' d Waters and Oils of 


' theſe, and other Aromatics, ſpirituous Liquors, all Balſamics, 
and, in a Word, all hot Stomachica, comprehendod 
under the common Name Carminatives. Thus Foreftus, Lib. 
18. Obſ. Med. 39. gives us an Account of a Man of a weak 
Stomach, who, in Autumn, go 
in the Uſe of flatulent Aliments, drinking Muſt immedi- 
ately after, was ſeiz'd with an intolerable Pain of the Stomach, 
with an externally a t Inflation of it. This Dif- 
was, however, remov'd, by the - Patient's drinking Ale, 
in which common and Roman ile, with an Additioi 
of a few Aniſe and Canary Seeds, were boil' d. 


Sylvius, by way of Specimen, recommends to young Prac- 
. —— — "= 


Take of the Waters of Mint and F ennel, eich to Qunees; | 


of rectiſied Spirit of Wine, or of the Aqua Vitæ of Mat- 
thiolus, or of the carminative Spirit of 'Sylvius, one 
Ounce ; of the beſt Spirit of Nitre, 9 of 
Aaudanum Opiatum, three Grains; of the diftil'd Oil of 
Mace, ſix Drops M of the Syrup of Mint, an Ounce and 
Mix all together. : | * 


corrected, which is p 
rien itre, and diſtifd with Wi 


vations on n 
matics, and volatile Salts of every Kind, which are generally 
9 Flatulencies, orten prove prejudicial to the 


r Inftance, in order to correct 


W. 1. 
only Lapis, Sardenys, Mont. Exot. 14. Loi Sarda aut Corniola 


to —_— himſelf 


CAR 
Patients, becauſe by their means the violent Heat of the Body 
is augmented ; and he thinks, that for diſpelling Flatulencies no 
Medicine is comparable to the Spirit of Nite, whether ſimple, 
or that diſtinguiſb'd by the Epithet Ducis, ſince it not only 
incides the Matter of the Flatulencies, and Poon Ph 
but alſo corre the exceſlive Acrimony of the Ble. 
haave, in Chym. Vel. 2. Obſervations om Proceſs 135. among 
the Medicines calculated for diſpelling Flatulencies, aſſigns the 
principal Place to the Spiritus Nitri Dultis, Carminatives are 
principally intended for thoſe who are afflicted with Flatulencies 
and 2 of the Inteſtines, ſuch as thoſe under 
Diſorders of the Spleen, hypochondriac and hyſteric Patients, and 
Infants diſorder d by an acid Milk. The of carminative 
Medicines is to diſpel Flatulencies, either by Eructations, or by 
a Diſc downwards ; net is it a Matter of any Moment, 
whether this Diſcharge is upwards or downwards, as Demetrius 
is repreſented to ſay in Smeca, Epi 91. And, ing to 
Cicero, (9 Epift. ad Fam. 22.) the Stoics affirm'd, that Dif- 
wards were as decent as Eructations. But in 
3 
wi ; abians, a le delicate 
with reſpect to their Ears and Noſes, "ws emo Ao ms 
Man to break Wind in their Preſence. Memoires du Chevalier 
i Arvieux, "Tis therefore obvious, that the Uſe of Carmina- 
tives ought to be confin'd to certain Times and Places, fi 
there is no-where as 3 ſuch an Edict as Cloudins the 
Roman Emperor intended to make, by which every one mi 
freely break Wind at an Entertainment, when he found that 
the Life of a certain modeſt Man had been endanger'd by Re- 
tention. Sucton. in Claud. Hence knowing Phyſicians, being 
ſuſkciently appriſed of the bad Conſequences of retaining Fla- 
tulencies, have preſcrib d various Medicines of different Forms, 
for diſſ them. Some of theſe are intended for in 
aud others for ; map NS. of them conſiſt of hot 
Ingredients, as. to aud pituitous Viſcidi 
_ von F atlencie : B 
Ain 5 
„ Kr, xaprabddy, in 

is the ſame as Cuminum tbiopicum, as be himſelf explains it, 
Antidet. 429. Simeon Sethi, and ſome of the more modern 
Greeks, as Fuchſius oblerves, call Carnabadium, Caran ; 
whence the Latin Copies of Myrepſur, inſtead of Curnabodium 
read Caruum. They are miſtaken then who expound Carna- 
*CARNEOLUS LAPIS, Serdur, 3 One. 

A Sardus, Sarda, Carneolus 
Sardus, Sarda, Geoff. Preleck. 18. Sardius Lapis, Schrod. 
331. Sardius Lapis, five Corneolus, Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 
2 foe 2 Boet. 230. Sarda, Laet. 60. 
K 48. Corneolus, ve — m. 92. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 35. Carmiolus, 845 | 1 , 


Carneolus,  Sardius 


anguinis diluti coloris, Cup, Hort. 

8 ee n 
It is a precious Stone, half- , and li eWaſh- 
ings of Fleſh or bloody Fleſh ; it 2 2 
115 Fender u grefcrib'd üs bo dave in all mirage of Ha- 


 morrhages ; worn, it is ſaid to exhilarate the H expel 
Fear, Sale Bals 4 avert Faſcinations, 'defend Mig Body 


Supp. 2. 50. THE 


againſt all manner of Poiſons, and, by a peculiar Pr 

op Bleeding in any Part of the Body 3 4 about the Belt, ie 

prevents M „ Dole from Schroder 40 d. 
CARNICULA. A Word uſed by Fallepins, Expoſe te 

.Offib. inſtead of Caruncula, to ſignify in particular e 

= Tanner the Teeth, and is called the Glue of the Teeth. 

: elt. ' 14 26 0 SOR 717 1 4 

\ - CARNIFEX. - The ſpagirie Vulcan, or Fire, in the 


CARNIFORMIS Abf. An Abſceſs, with a harden'd 
Orifice, and of u firm Subſtance, or hard Conſiſtence, Ike a 
Shell, not much elevated into a Tumor, but broad and ex- 


— with Membranes, Fibres, and Capillaries, uſuall 

f terſperſed. It generally riſes where the Muſcles N 

ſelves to . Coftellus from Scuerinus. | | 
, Fleſh » an Epi- 


CARNIVORUS, y 
thet of the Ass us LAris, which ſer. 

ivorous, to 

| are call'd 


| Animals, whoſe Food is Fleſh, are call'd 

graminivorous. A 

CARNOSA Cutiz, The ſame, according to Caftellus, as 

PannicuLvs Carnosus. * | 

4 CARO, caęt, Aas, Fleſh. The common Signification of 

— is too well known to require Explication ; It is ſufſi - 
it to obſerve, in this Place, that what Anatomiſts mean by 

Care, or Fleſh, is only the red Part,” or Belly of a Muſcle. 

Ano, in Botany, is the Pulp. of à Fruit. 

"© \CAROBA, Siligus duleis, Carubu, Carantia, Offic. Rand. 


[ | 
CAR 
duleis; Commel. Plant. Uſu. 79. Mill, Cat. 148. Slg 
dulcis. foe wulgatior, THE. ORDINARY SWEET BEAN, 
R Lk, Park. Theat. 236. Siligua Arbor ſiue 
—— J. B. 1. 413. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1718. Geratia, 12 
eve Grratenia, Ger. 1241. Emac. 1429, Ceratia, five _ 
A tf | edulis, Pluk, Almag. 97  Ceratonia, Herm. Cat. 
rt, Lugd. Bat. 135. TH ROB-TREE. Dale. 
* in Sicily, and the Kingdom of Naples; the Fruit is 
uſed, tho but ſeldom; it is drying and aſtringent; and is 
principally uſed in bot Diſorders of the Stomach, and in Coughs. 
ibid. 1 

_ tall-ſpreading Tree; the Roots, which are incurvated 
like a Horn, have procur'd it, among the Greeks, the Name of 
Ae, and aeg, Words derived from x4g«s, a Horn, 
The very Shell of the Pods, as Pliny tells us, is eaten, being 
of a ſweet Taſte like Honey. Eaten green, as Dioſcorides, 
and from him Pliny, affirm, they diſturb the Stomach, and 
looſen the Belly; but dry'd, 2 the Belly, are more 
ſriendly to the ch, and provoke Urine. all who 
have written of theſe Fruits, ſays 7. Baubine, ſay they bind the 
Belly, yet we at Venice, where they are ſold in great Plenty, 
ience the contrary ; for they not only excite a Nauſea, 

but purge by Stool, like Pulp of Caſſia, fo that the Stomach 
loaths them afterwards z though I do not deny but they may 
Eo well enough with thoſe who are uſed to them. The 


ians, according to Alpinus, extract a very ſweet Sort of 
Honey out of the Pads, which the Arabians uſe inſtead of Sugar. 
They make very frequent:Uſe of this Honey in Clyſters ; and 
ſome preſcribe it to be taken at the Mouth, in order to looſen 
the Belly, for which Purpoſe it is as effectual as Pulp of Caſſia ; 
they uſe it alſo both inwardly and outwardly, for Inflammations 
of the Kidneys. The Pod eaten is an excellent Remedy, ac - 
cording to Ettmuller, in the burning Heat and Pain of the 
amach, | 
Siligua purgatrix, C. B. Caroba, five Siligua ex Guinea 
purgatrix, Park. Pona, Ital. - MM ; 
This grows to a great Tree in its native Soil, Guinea ; and, in 
the manner of its Growth, differs from the preceding ; the Pod 
is ſhort, thick, and incurvated ; and, as Pona ſays, ſomething 
like the Anacardium, called Cajozs, three Inches long, and of 
a brown Colour, like the common Carob, but of a more acrid 
Taſte, and almoſt burning the Throat. ORR 
Siligua Africana, fructu minore. The Pod of this is two or 
three times ſmaller than that of the common Carob, and has 
nothing elſe remarkable. Rai: Hift, NE N 5 8 
 CARCENUM, Agne, is ſuppoſed to be a Latin Word, 
and uſed by the later Greets,- to-ſignify what the Antients called 
latex, (Fenn ) and ine (Hepſema), It is made uſe of by 
Palladius, Lib. 11. Cap. 18. where {peaking of the Prepara- 
tion of Defrutum Carenun, and Sapa from Muſt, he fays, 
that Defrutum is ſo called 2 » becauſe it is made of 
Muſt, reduced by a 2 eſpumation, to a convenient 
Thickneſs, Caramm is Muſt, boiled ta the Conſumption of 
one Third; and Sapa the ſame, boiled to the Conſumption of 
two Thirds. Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. ab. mentions Care- 
num among Remedies for the Stone, and Diſeaſes of the Kid- 
neys ; and Myrepſus uſes. the Word often, and particularly in 
the Antidote of Adrian, Antidet, Cap. 5- which, for thoſe who 
are moleſted. with the Sciatica, or Diſtempers of the Kidneys, 
he proixiher 9.99 (22:00; 06 (pn, |. to 1o6ncm ifs Pugs 
AROLI. A Term in ſome Authors, ſignifying venereal 
Puſtuſes on hy, Pudendum Virile, otherwiſe called Caries Pu- 
aarum or Chancres. . A 
CARD 


8, Age, is defn'd by Cala, Com... ad: Abb. g. 


Lib. . M aide m ch jj s Eraddtnoia 4 Aung, 
«az en Deprivation of Senſe and Motion, affecting the 


of Reſpiration being not at all injur'd 3 and 
by an Action ion of the fore Part of the Brain 
only, the middle Ventrigle of the Brain alſo ſuffering by Con- 


ient cannot breathe without 


wiolent a De as. that, | 
Ws under a deep Sleep, it is cal- 


great Efforts, as thoſe who hare 


who are drunk with 
knowſedges "to be - ſometimes. beneficial, - 


— 


- . 


found Sleep has been of Service, where the Patient had 
wanted Sleep for three or four Days together. To Infants alſo 
ſuch a Sleep, which has continued a whole Day, and even two 
Days t as he himſelf ſays he has known it happen, has 
been of great Benefit. There is, beſides this, a #dpS- roows ue, 
*< a Caros, which is a Diſeaſe, and always hurtful ; and this 
when. the Brain abounds. with a vitiated cold Humour, 
or is replete with Phlegm, by which means Senſation is de- 
ſtroy d. This Caros little differs from a Lethargy, but reſem- 
bles a Coma or Cataphora, and is called a Mvodriyep}& nu , 
a State out of which it is difficult to be rouſed, as Galen, 
in the Place before quoted, informs us ; for, ſays he, Sr i74 
pAby wal. 5 tyrican@ Vygarly » 4vx05, Se. When the 
«© Brain has been moiſten'd and refrigerated with Phlegm, and 
„ fo diſpoſed to lethargic Affections, there s a Coma, 
«© which, if you pleaſe, you may call a Garws. t ſome call 
„it Carus, hen the Patient hes for ſome time depriv'd: of 
«c Senſe and Motion, tho” you prick or ſtrike him, or call him 
„with a loud Voice, as it happens when a Perſon has received 
na violent Blow on the Temporal Muſcles. We often meet 
« with this Symptom alſo in feveriſh Diſorders, [4] 7&5 
<< rupile d vis ri tr ift] in which the Patients are 
5 inſenſible to Prickings, Blows, or 'vebement Noiſes. ” 
The fame Author, Meth. Med. Lib. 1 3. diſtinguiſhes xa}upids 
pebgas, violent Inclinations to a profound Sleep,” which are 
owing to a cold Humour not putrefy d, and without a Fever, 
into an Apoplexy, Caros, and Catoche ; for ſuch as are attended 
with a Putrefaction of the cold Humour, and a Fever, pro- 
duce, he ſays, a Lethargy. Calius Aurelianus, Cap. 5. Lib. 3. 
Acut. calls xe Gravatio z and Pliay, Cap. 13. Lib. 25. 
calls it Graveds : For as Dioſcorides, Gap. 76. Lib. 4. ſays, 
of Mandrake-apples, that being eaten or ſmelled to, they were 
acge]ixe, ** diſpoſed to a C; ſo Pliny ſays of them, Gra- 
verlinem etiam afferunt v. Erotian, on . 
expounds T4 xafods, by z«gnpagia, i lage, SY vedo, 
«© or Heavineſs of the Head, or what diſpoſes to a Carus or 
<6. Sopor z“ where he ſeems to have an Eye to that Paſlage in 
the Prorrhet. Lib. 1.63. 79 xeagud\s age te navlexs rant, © it 
<< is to be conſider' d, whether a Diſpoſition to a profound Sleep 
<< or Sopor is to be conſtantly reckonꝰd a bad Sign.” In Coac. 
4. Hild nag dowries, &c. © Loſt of Voice, attended with a 
Ceres, or deep Sopor, thrraten Convulſions.“ In Lig. y. 
yo — fo Eyes affocted with a Sopor, or 
ros ; and are 09 [55 xEKEpw 24) PURA, ity : rig id, 
EE Ce COP tu 
CAROSIS, Age,, the ſame as'Canos in AMoſchion. de 
CAROTA, The Carrot. See Daucous. 
CAROTICUS, an Adjective from Cares, ſopdrous, . 
.CAROTIDES, - geriet, from den, the Head. The 
Carotid Arteries, which: convey Blood to the Head, mark'd 5. 
5. in _ See Ax TERIA. mo: $ 
Fu M. The Carum, Caraway, is call'd thus. See 
RUM. .-.. | - 72 EE 
:- CARPASUS, xeprac@-. An Herb taken notice of 
_ Dieſcorides, Pliny, Galen, and Paulus Aginetu, the Juice of 
Which is call'd Opocarpaſon, or Opacatpathon, and is eftcem'd 
Pas poiſonous...i Paulus, L. 5. C. 153. ſays, it indutes Sleep, 
and ſudden Suffocation. The Antidotes, he ſayn, are the fame 
as thoſe againſt Hemlock. I don't find that the modern Bota- 
niſts know What Plant is here meant. It was very like Myrrh, 
fo as to deceive ſome who took the Carpaſus inſtead of it, and 
by that means were poiſan d. | ime Lc 
CARPENTARIA. . A Name for the PruNE Lea, Self- 
heal, which ſee. Gerat. | | 
Blancard ſays it is the HezBA: Jupaica, which is Ray's 
ſeventh Species of the SiDzRITIS, Jronwort. - 
Lemery ſays it is the MIIIETOr un, Yarrow. 
CARPESIUM, xzepriouo. An Aromatic mentioned fre- 
.quently by che Antients, and ſaid to be endu'd with the Virtues 
of Cinnamon. Tbe Arabian miſtake it for Cubebs. - But it is 
nat known what it was. rn 
> CARPHALEON, aN, dry. Hipp.. | ; 
 CARPHUS, n Tbis the Latin Authors tranſlate 
Feſtuca, It ſignifies, in Hippatrates, a Straw, or Mote, or 
any very ſmall Subſtance ; who:pronounces it a bad Symptom, 
and a Sign of a Phrenſy, when, in acute Diſtempers, the Pa- 
tients pick theſe ſmall Subſtances out of the Bed-clothes, or 
from the Walls near the Bed. It alſo fignifies a ſmall Puſtule; 
for the Cure of which Aetius, Tetrabibl. 1. recommends rub- 


, 


22 


E Ich. 245. Ejuſd. Synop. Pic, 115. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 
180. Salv. de t. 91. Cara p : 
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So the Artide ALIMENTAc | 
i +44 You 


CAR 


| You ought to chook that Cup, which is larga, fat; well , 


not too young, and that has been catched in a River, 
better than that which lives.in Ponds, 
is cally digeſted, 
Food. Is 
me Authors pretend, that this Fiſh. hath many 
viſcous, and go xe in it ; A tis very 
eat, and no bad ed hy it. 
It contains much Oil, Baker, and volatile galt. 
Je agrens at all times with any Age Age and Conſtitution, - 
The Carp, is a freſh-water Fiſh © well known, as not 
Pa a Deſcription. You meet with it in Rives, | Ponds, 
Marſhes. re I 
eno 


When Pla F 
r 12 
— in ſome Lakes, n — 


ihe 


and are found almoſt -where in 
. 15 They feed. upon Herbs, Mad, and Slime, 
haps, . ſome ſay they ate not good Food. 
85 time, which is proved by thoſe great and 
are often found in Town-ditches, umd kept there 
1 Geſner aſſures us, that he knaw A Man of 
Reputation, who affirmed to him, he had ſeen one of an 
dred Years old. | 
Randeletius ſays, CIO 
ſelves, without the Help of Generation ; 
from the Corruption of ome Matter : And for the pro 


his Opinion, be aſſures us, that he had ſeen Cups in the 5 | 


lows of Mountains, chat received no other than 
However, with this Author's Leave, it is i 
Fiſh, or any other, can be produced in the 
without a Male and Female Carp. 
he cites, I ſhalt not 
to ſuper whes he ſays in this Particular. 

ſoft enough, and full of 
not pitch upon that Which 


* 
ay be talks. af, 


Wo e, you m 


oung 3 for as. it grows. older, ſo proportionably does its ovEr- | 
= bounding Moiſture dſappea and thes. jt becoches firmer, 
better 


ed, and more wholſome ; and which - 
are old „ and of a yellowiſh - ue much 
eſteerned. © alſo prefer the Mile. bels the Fele, be- 


cauſe tis firmer, and better taſted, Laſtly, the Time of 
23 they pretend che Carp is beſt, is March, 
une 


Aer find in the Head of a Carp a, ſtony Bone, which is 


looked | hs Bake, to diminiſh the 
See in the Ki ee nh VE 
Humours & 
be [of Corp dean the Ey; dei 


The Head of a Carp is the beſt Part of all, 
r = pry NES gn 
CARPOBALSAMUM, CR xapls, Fruit, and Gan 
ys The Fruit of ths tre. Ste BALSAMUM-: 
1 according to Praſper Alpinus, the —2 
Is 2 in all the Intentions for. which the Balſana itſelf is apply d 
but is not ſo eſfencious. Ihe Doſe i is two Draws, with a 


ka 7 2 It in alſo uſed in 3 for ue 
ebenes rom a cold Cauſe, ee 

A — y Uſe the Kan uropeans make of the C uin 

the Venice-trracle, and Mithridate: — — deal; 

for Cubebs, or J . are generally for it. 

Care Bo 4. „ or Fruit. 1—4 el 


r r this * * 7855 Panis, | kl 


1 4 Ares wah dhe Thaflle in A Em 
but the Secds IT this 218 always deſtitute of Down. Miller's 
ifhunary. _-- 2£5 
Au ase enumerates but three Species of this Plant. 
. I; CakTRAMUs, Cine, Office. Cabanas fue Cnicus, 
J. B. 3-79. Ger jy Emac. 11 69. Raii Hit. 1. 304. Synop. 
88. ns Jn croceo, Tqurn, Inſt. 457. 
Boer: In. A199. 555 tiuus, five Carthamum Officina- 


C. . 146. Chicks frue Carthamus 
ſas, Pale ar $9, 22 2 hams Gi, Blk Chab. * 
| rt 
Ba, TARD-SA Ws * 


This is an annu Plant, kaving a finall woody Root, which 


runs not very into the Earth. . The lower Lives aro proty 
broad, long, and 'round-poifited, The Stalk to be two 
or three Foot corner'd,' and without Prickles, „ 5 
into ſeveral DS, towards: the 'Top,,.. beſet | with — 


Leaves an Inch broad, and two Inches long, pointed, and 
having a few not very hard Prichles 3 
Flowers fand an the. N e e. beer, 

round ſcaly Heads, having a few 
Out of the Middle of wheh 
Sallron-colour'd hiſtular Flowers, 


The 


Thune g 4 of 4 or 
cceeded by white, corner d, 


2 


e e 22 £ 


to medicinal Uſes, and are eſteem'd beſt when thick, 


have the Art of preparing 
— — dan ge reſemble the excorticated Seeds of Car- 


As for the Matter of Faſt -#s 
regard it ; Dau have a great deal of Reaſon  -- 


Milk with the contus'd Seeds of 


— more dr, 


—_ 225 


able 00 the 
. Alert Bot 
The Seeds of the — or 


2 ae, are apply'd 


— but fince ſome — 
the Seeds of Melons and Cucumbers 


recent, but thorough! 


thamus, for which vend them, we muſt obferve, * the 


ſes, 
77 to be examined into: — ſays he, in 
ater is gobd, but what ſwims is to be thrown away as uſt- 


leſs. With reſpect to its Virtues und Uſes; Divſcovides acquaitits 
us with the following Particulars : The exprefs'd Juice of the 
triturated ted in Conjunctiom with Honey and 
Water, or the Broth of a Fowl, pag 5 the Imeftines, but 

proves prejudicial to the Stornach uice, with an 
Tadden of Almonds, Nitre, Aniſe, and boil'd Honey, are 
propa Cakes which render the Body ſoluble. . Theſe Cakes 
to be divided imo four Parts, as large as a Walnut, two or 
Tres of which are befficient for @ Dato, to be taken before 


rn 


Ot white Cnicus, a Pint; of blatich'tl und excortivated Al- 
mods, ——— Ups of one — Dh, 
one Dram; wit * 20 jo c oride: 
- Lib. 4. Gap. „ _ x 


The Juice of theſe Seeds 3 Mike and gives it a 
— Virtue of purging the Imeſtines.. According to Guttel- 
mus Pantinus, in his Comment. ad "Colfimn, *< Soine congulate 
us and, having ſtrain'd 
de jt off, add Salt or Sea- water to it: When thus prepared, it 
4 56 an effeCtual „and a pleaſunt Drink. But there is no 
Neseſſity for Salt when the ndentiom ĩs only to ſeour the In- 
* teſtines, or — rw: the — ſtuffed with acrid 
« and torrolive Humours ar grey ene} va 
MY err ny Children, . lax Hablts of 
— — and in more violent bee, a 
ation of it is required.” * de 
Didta, Lib. 2. —— 2 80 Cneus is 5 
ten, according to Matthiol. ad Did/e. affirms, that the Seeds of 
the Cnicus —— panes Paulus Agineta — 
Cap. 4. reckons them among the H — MC. 
does the fame. | Baubine informs us, that bruis'd, 
evacuate 


boil'd in the Broth of Fleſh ot Chiches, and — 
Phlegm, and tough and viſcid Humours, Ettwwller tells us, that 


(68 It is proper id Caſes where the Prima Viz are loaded with a 
<< thick and viſcid Mucus ; as alſo in Diſorders of the Breaft, 


„ in Afthmias, and Coughs &d: by a thick and viſcid 
<4. Matter; for which Reafon it is-claſſed the Medicines 
6 2 evacuate Phlegm.“ "Fhcte Beet are found to be a 
putgative, Medicine, which, by toaſon of its acrid Qua- 
2 inf Conjun unction with its V iſcidity, — — 

ag with an Inflation of the Abdomen. For this Reaſon, 
ians theſe Seeds; ally obtund and 
—— their Force by an Addition of or Aromatics, ſuch 
as Nitre, common Salt, or Sal Gemmæ, Ginger, ' Anife-ſeeds, 
Cardamoms, or Cinnamon; for by theſe their Viſcidity is diſ- 
ſoly d, fo that they: adhere Jeſs forcibly e. de rende chan 
they would have otherwiſe done. Some, in preparing Deco- 
Rions for Clyſters, in which theſe Seeds ought to be an Ingredicnt, 
wrap them up in a fletider Linen or Muſun Cloth whilft the De- 


cocti left, by their Viſcidity, they ſbould adhere 
5 y _ they 


induce- a Hypercatharſis, a 
Tenelans, er other Difordens.of = like Nature When theſe 
are to be 6xhibited in Subſtance; the greateſt Doſe is three 


Drams ; but this is not often pradtiſed, ſince, for the moſt part, 
they ate exhibited in the Form of an Emulſion, „ axed 
edle to'be prepared-in the followihg Manner . * 
- Take of the Seods of Cantamus — 
three and ſour; with ſome aromatic Water, ſuch 
as that of Fennel or Aniſe, or a ecoftion of che Seeds of 
of Penndl ar Aiſe : "Reduce them a the Form of an elegant 
1 A 
water. ben 


This is an — Dra g — . 
peccant Matter. Beſides,” with an — of relaxing, — 


CAR 
Seeds are mixed with Decoctions and Infuſions, from half an 


Ounce to ſix Drama, but very improperly. TheſeSeedsare 
rally ordered in Clyſters, when ſevere Purging and Revulſion 
from the Head are EN Diſeaſes of the Head, a Carus, an 


| Apoplexy, an Epilepſy, a Lethargy, and that in the Beginning of 
theſe Diſo:ders, N s prepare an Extract ſrom — Sh 


a ſpirituous Menſtruum, ſuch as the ſpirituous Waters of Aniſe- 
ſeed or — el, or Spirit of Wine, or Spirit of Aniſe 
moderately re&tify'd. The Doſe of this Ex is from one 
Scruple to half a Dram, or a Dram, which proves a ſtrong 
Purge. This Extract may alſo be exhibited in the Form of 
Pills, The Oil expreſs'd from the Seeds proves purgative, when 
the Abdomen is anointed with it. From what has been ſaid, I 


think it is ſufficiently obvious, that, in Caſes where theſe Seeds 


produce their intended Effects, they act by a reſolvent purgative 
Quality ; for which Reaſon they are recommended by Authors 
in the Dropſy, | 

the menſtrual Diſcharges. Sennertus, in his [n/litutiones Medica, 
juſtly, therefore, obſerves, ** That the Seeds of the Carthamus 
„% evacuate Phl and Water, by Vomit and Stool ; for this 
„ Reaſon they are proper for Diſorders of the Liver, Spleen, 
<< and Breaſt, and beneficial in Dropſies, Colics, and Aſthmas.”” 
The ſame is alſo obſerved by Meſure, de Re Medica. But 
what proves thus powerfully cathartic with Men, the es 


ully eat without any Detriment ; for which Reaſon - 


Averroes calls them Semen de Papaga, and the Venetians Semen 
Papagalli, Beſides that, the Flowers prove an elegant Orna- 


ment to Gardens. Bauhine, from Tragus, informs us, that 


the poor People uſe them bruiſed by way of Sauce; nor unele- 
gantly, ſince they give a fine Saſfron- colour to the Aliments, 
and render the Body ſoluble. One Dram of the Flowers proves 
purgative, and they are exhibited, in Conjunction with Mari- 


leaves, in Diſorders of the Menſes, and the yellow Jaun- : 


] 
Tice, Apothecaries proſtitute theſe Flowers to the worſt of 
Purpoſes, when they adulterate the Stamina of genuine Saffron 
with them, for the ſake of augmenting the Weight. Hence 
this Plant is called Baſtard - ſaffron. But the Fraud is diſcovered 
by the Smell, which is lefs aromatic than that of genuine Saf- 
fron. According to Matthiolus, ſome in Italy call it Crocus 


Saracenicus, becauſe, in Country Villages, its Flower is gene- 
rally uſed inſtead of Saffron. ' 
Africanus ; fruteſcens ; folio Nlicis z flore 


2. CARTHAMUS 3 
aur * H. R. D. . G . 
- CHAMALEON NIGER, Offic. Ger. quoad Deſcript. 997. 
as 1160. Chab. 352. 72 
Chameleon niger umbellatus, flore carruleo byacinthino, 
8. Chameleon niger Dieſcoridis Maranthe, J. B. 3. 63. 
aii Hiſt. 1. 314. Cartbamus aculeatus, Carling folio, flore 
multiplici veluti umbellato, Tourn. Coroll. 33. Carduus Cha- 
mælaon dictus, capitulis pluribus minoribus carruleis, c tim 
Aren, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 1 $9 BLACE CHAMELEON. 
t grows in Greece, and flowers in Zune. The Root is 
uſed, which is oblong, thick, browniſh externally, but white 
internally, It is of fo acrimonious a Quality, that its Juice 
burns the Skin; but it is very efficacious in cleanſing malignant 
Ulcers. Dale from Bellen. Epyſt. ad Cluſ. ' © *o0 
CARTILAGO. | | 
A Cartilage is a whitiſh or pearl-colour'd Subſtance, which 
covers the Extremities of Bones join'd by moveable Ar- 
ticulations, increaſes the Volume of ſome of them after the 
manner of Epiphyſes, unites others very cloſely together, and 
has no immediate Adheſidn or Connection with others. ” 


The Subſtance of Car is more tender, and leſs brittle, 
than that of Bones; but with Age they ſometimes grow ſo hard. 
as to become perfectly bony. are pliable and elaſtic, and 
ſo capable of reſtoring themſelves after having been compreſſed, 
or bent to a certain Degree; but, when bent beyond that De- 
gree, they. break. | 

All that inflow has ſaid is comprehended in the ſhort Defini- 
tion which 'Cerolus St has given of them in his Anatomy. 
„A Cartilage,” ſays he, is a Part of the Body which 


«© deſerves the Name of ſimple or ſimilar. It is harder than all 
«© the other Parts, but ſofter than the Bones, white, ſmooth, 
<< poliſh d, and pliable or flexible. The Coheſion of its Parts 
« 16 — in different ; v - ſenſible Cavity, 
<< Cell, or Bone, appears in any Part of its Subſtance, except 
very ſmall Paſſages for the Blood-veſlels,”” &c. | 
The Carti the Bones differ from each other in Size, 
Figure, Situation, and Uſe ; and may all be rank'd under two 
general Heads, thoſe which are cloſely united to Bones, and 
thoſe which are not immediately connected with them. 
The'Cartilages united to Bones are of four Kinds. Some 
cover both Sides of the moveable Articulations, and are very 
imooth and ſlippery. | 
Some unite the Bones to each other, either ſo firmly as to 
allow no ſenſible Motion, as in the Sympbyſis of the Offa Pubis, 
and ſtill more in that by which the . are join'd to the 
Bones; or in ſuch a manner as to allow of different Motions, 


a8 in thoſe by which the Bodies of the Verte are connocted. 


Jaundice, Gout, Cough, and for provoking - 


Chamelton niger verus, wa 1 tt 


CAR 


- The firſt grow eafily hard, the others appear, in ſome meaſure, 
viſcid, retain their Flexibility. ; 


Some increaſe the Size and Extent of Bones. - Of theſe, 5 
. ſome are articulated with other Bones, as the cartilaginous Por- 
tions of almoſt all the true Ribs ; or with other Cartilages, as 
the Septum Narium : Others ſerve only for Borders, as thoſe of 
the Baſis of the Scapula, and of the Ctiſta of the Os Ilium, 
the Supercilia of Cavities, and thoſe of the ſpinal and tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ. | 

Some, in fine, have a hr Form, as thoſe of the Ears, 
and moſt of thoſe of the Noſe, in which laſt their Elaſticity ap- 
pears moſt ſenſibly. g 


Ihe Carti belonging to the ſecond general Claſs, or thoſe 
not immediately joined to Bones, are, for the moſt ; „ plac'd 
Joints, and may likewiſe be ſubdivided into 


in the m 
| 5 Kinds. | 
me lie looſe, being join'd neither to the articu- 
lated Bones, nor to the Cartilages which cover them, but flide 
freely between them in different Directions; as thoſe which are 
placed in the Articulation of the Tibia with the Os Femoris, 
in that of the lower Jaw with the Offa Temporum, and in 
that of the Clavicle with the Sternum. Thoſe between the 
-Clavicle and Acromium, and between the firſt and-ſecond Ver- 
tebrz of the Neck, are of the ſame Kind. ee 
Some are partly join'd to other Cartilages, and flide 
between the cartilaginous Extremities of the articulated Bones ; 
as the Cartilage at the lower Extremity of the Radius. | 
We might likewiſe reckon among the Cartilages, tho* more 
: improperly, ſeveral of the ſmall Seſamoide Bones, which remain 


long cartilaginous, and alſo the cartilaginous Portions of Ten- 
— ich do the ſame Office with Seſamoide Bones. 
inſlow. 


here are likewiſe. ſeveral Car in the Body; which do 
not belong to the Bones, as thoſe in and about the Larynx, and 
others which are either deſcrib'd with the Parts to ne (ir they 
_— or under the Articles of their particular Names. 
- In Zoology, cartilaginous Fiſh are ſuch as have the Spine of 
their Back cartilaginous ; as many of the flat Fiſh, and ſome 
others. See SELACHoOs. #Y n 
CARUI. Caraway. See CARUx. 
CARUTFOLI, 
1 5 
CARVINUM. 


+ It hath winged Leaves, whichare cut into ſinall Segment, its, and 
are placed oppoſite on the Stalks, having no Foot-ftalk : The 
Petals of the Flowers are bifid, and ſhaped like a Heart ; the 
Seeds are long, flender, ſmooth, and furrow'd. Miller's Hi. 


Boerhaave takes notice but of three Species of this. 

I, Caxun, Offic. Carum frove Careum, Ger. 879. 'Emae. 
1034. Rau Hiſt. n 3- 213. Mer. Pin. 22. Ca- 
rum, Rivin. Irr. Pent. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 64. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
227. D Park, Theat. 910. Carum ſve Carui, 
Mor. Umb. 24. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 296. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 121. 
-Caros, J. B. 3. 69. Cares, Carus, Carum, & Cureum, Chab. 
391. 3 Tourn. Inſt. 306. on. BCT Ind. 

59. inum pratenſe, Carui officinarum, C. B. 158. 
77 e Root of aways is thick and large, ſinking 
deep in the Ground, of a white Colour, and of à pleaſant 
ſweet Taſte, prefer d by nary Parſnips. The lower Leaves 
are large and winged, divided into a great many Sections, like 
the Leaves of Carrots ; but finer, ſmoother, and little or no- 
thing hairy. The Stalk to be two or three Foot 
ſtriated and divided into ſeveral Branches, having finer-Leaves at 
each Diviſion, thoſe towards the Top being near as fine as 
Fennel. The Flowers are ſmall D 
each : They grow in Umbels, and are ſucceeded by long, 
brown, ſtriated Seed, two ſticking together, as in other umbel- 
liferous Plants, of a warm aromatic pleaſant” Taſte. 7 
grow wild in ſeveral Places of Lincoln and York Shites, audi 
to Mr. Ray. I have ſometimes found it in the Fields abou 
London, but ſu it to ariſe from Seed accidentally ſeattered, 
which is the only Part uſed; and'comes from G ANY 
The Seed is one of the greater hot Seeds ; it is Romachic and 
carminative,' expels Wind, and is ſerviceable againſt the Colic 
and Weakneſs of the Stomach, helps Digeſtion, is good for 
Dizzineſs in the Head, Weakneſs of Sight, to provoke Urine, 
and increaſe Milk in Nurſes. een 22h 4: 1 
+ "Officinal Preparations are, the Seed candy'd with Sugar, and 
an Oil diſtil'd from the Seed. Miller's Bot. Off, * 10 
- The Seed of this Plant is in Uſe, thoꝰ ſome uſe the Root 
2 iſuns and Gl . The Seed is ſtomachic, 
diuretic, — proper to di the glutinous Matters 
vrhich cauſe the ic. Caraway-ſeeds 4 put in Bread to 
avoid this Diſeaſe. Take an hot Loaf, ſprinkled with bruiſed 
Caraway-ſceds, dipt in good Brandy, and apply it to the lower 


289 - 
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Appearance of it. Thus there are the 
in the Corners of the Eyes. See Ocul us. 


which are ſmall Caruncles at the 
ſaid to be formed by the Rupture of the Hymen. 
Papillares, in the Kidneys : And a Caruncle in 


2 — 


The Carne 


the Urethra, at the Orifice which opens from the Veſicube Se- 


minales z beſides many others. The Uvula is alſo ſometimes 
call'd Caruneuls. 

Morbid Excreſcences of Fleſh are alſo call'd Caruncles ; and 
ſmall Portions of a "bore & 3 22 are 75 diſ- 
charged in a tool, or, in Diſeaſes urinary 
Paſſages, by Urine, 222 Caruncles. 

CARUS. See Canos. | 

CARYA, ada. The Walnut-tree. - Theophraftus. 

CARYCHUS, xdgvy@. An Ingredient in one of Mrep- 
fus's Sn Cap. 295. which Fuchſius confeſſes to be un- 
known to h 

"CARYCIA, CARYCE, zapuruies, xepuxn. Suidas, Ero- 
tien, and Galen, informs us, that it was a coſtly fort of Food 


or ſeaſon'd Diſh, invented by the Lydians, and prepared of 
Blood, with other Ingredients. Varinus ſu — it was called 
— ce, becauſe it was of a black Colour, like that of Carya, 


alnuts boil'd. Gerrent. 
* CARYCOIDEA, repUhoead b, from xaqvxn, the preceding 
Word, and Ld, Reſemblance, in Hippocrates, Epid. Lib. 4. 
Is expounded, in Galen's E xegefis, Voau ue, © fomewhat reſem- 


Blood.” The Paſlage, in Hippocrates, is as follows : 
e T> l r &px,as 6 Fries UToTpuy@, 
« Their Stools in the Beginning were black, — fe- 
«© culent, — Caryce ( the Culinary P ion 
before-mention'd) the ſame Senſe is CARYCoODpE, uapu- 
xe, in j Lib. 8. Meth, to be taken, w 
1 of thoſe who have drank 


| CARYEDON CATAGMA, zapvydvr zdreypa. A Spe- 
cies of. Fracture, the fame as ALPHiTEDON, which ſee. 
CARYITES, in Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 165. is a Name. 
for the Female Tithymalus. 
CARYOCES, CARYOSSE, Names given by the Port 
gueſe to the Fruit of the Gui Palm-tree. 
ARYOCOSTINUM E CTUARIUM. 


Take of Cloves, white Coſtus, or 22 Ginger, and 
Citmin-ſeeds, of each two Drams ; of Hermodagy 
clear'd of their Huſks, and of 
Ounce; of the Honey of Roſes, three times the-Quan- 
tity of the Whole: Let them all be powder'd ger, 

| a_ the Diagrydium, and ſtirr'd into the — ogg 
and, at laſt, put in the Dia- 
ny ow itſelf, and ey them into an- teeny 


This differs got bann any ; of the Col- 
gs nor the Augaſtan, both which have it, unleſs in ordering 
oney of Roſes for common Honey, which is an Alteration of 


no great Conſequence: Zw ves this a great Commenda- 
8 for purging away Choler, and breaking away the Ob- 
ſtructions of cachectie Conſtitutions ; and it js an excellent 
People. It works very briſkly, and fetches 
the moſt remote Parts ; and is therefore 
Service in Rheumatiſms, and arthritic Com- 
plains ile Its Warmth alſo, and Fitneſe to carry watery cold 

umours it very good in Dropſies, and 3 groß 


he Humour for fron 


ä — In apont Caſes likewiſe, where the 
Fibres want 2 be fimulated ſhook with Briſkneſs, this is 
z proper Medicine; be required ; but it is too ſmart 
for weakly People. Ts Daſs from one Dram to fot 


There is in every 22 of Diagrydium and 
modactyls, = Ts Grains. 


CARYON, OE A Nut. _ ford 4 t6 all fuch 
Fruit us incloße ſomewhat- eatable within a Shell. Pia 
rarch, Luft. I. writes, That the'Antients called 


Sympoſ. 3. 
the Walnut 2%. becauſe it induces a'Heavineſs and 8 
8 ſo as to affect even thoſe hö lie un 
it; and that the Diſeaſe Caros took its Name from ann 
or the Tree from the Diſeaſe.  - 
Canyon BASILICON, five Eunoicon, 
xelevey Bamuxty, & Eopcirty, © Tisgomer. The 


alnut. 


Canyon Hz Ac ZO icon, five Poco, neue Hęz- 


elne, © Tleloxr, A ſmall | Nut, as 4 Filberd, or Haſlenat, 
Vor. II, 


dium, — hal? half =: fe 


Pz n51C0R, | 


CAR 


boils Rock i makes fem Mrocee in Fray ate 


'Canxvon LzeTon, foe LürTocAn vom, xdpuir Meals f 
ilfe, from ent alt The fame with the preced= 


Pede pro or Herd-bennet. 


The Characters | 
It hath pennated what like hols of 
Agrimony: The The Gip '» 9 Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
is cut into 9 The Flower conſiſts of five 
Leaves, which ſpread in form of a Roſe : The Seeds are 
form'd into a globular igure, each of which ive a Tai to 
it. The Roots are perennial, and ſmell ſweet. Miller's 


Dich. 
Boerbaave mentions eight „ of this Plant. 


1. CARYOQPHYLLATA, by > 
— ga Emac. 


,AVENS, or 


Mer. Pin. 22, 7 alben, FS Td 
4 ENS, Park. Toe 728. C. B. Pin Dill, oy 1 
bh Tourn Inſt. 7 9 2 b Doe. Tn A. 42. 
xon. 2. 430. Rupp. Flor. Jen, b. 58. (ons 
Uata ee, Hera Benedicta, Mere. Bot. 15 2 25 
byllata vulgaris flare parve luteo 1 B. 
Sg e, Feen, 172. AVEN 2 
Root of this H erb (which has its Name Caryepby 
from its ſmelling ſomewhat like Caryophyll; _— is . 
z and w . f of in Fits” of a — 


ing a Smell of Cloves. The lower Leaves are made up 
about ſeven Pinnez, whereof the odd one at the End, nnd - 
two next it, are much the ; They are hairy, as is like» 
wiſe the Stalk, 2 two Foot high, or ſometimes 
beſet with mal Leaves, having two pretty large Ala or 
1 growing cloſe to the Stalk, and ending in three Pinne. 
lowers PY at the Tops of the Branches on long: F — 
ſtalks, of five yellow Leaves, with ſeveral brown 
in the Middle. Theſe are ſucceeded by Cluſters of little fat 
hairy Seed, each having a crooked Hook at the End, by which 
it eaſily adheres to bo gaps which comes in the Way, It t grows 
in Woods, and by z and flowers a great Part of the 
mmer. 
. The Roots only ate uſed, which, being infuſed in Wine, 
give it a pleaſant Smell and Taſte, and render it more cordial 
and chearing * — eaſe Pain ariſin ———— 


— 155 in — Bowels. 2 — and 22 $ 
manifeſtly of a 1 ture, are uſefy | for all 

luxes and Hamorrhages. Miller's Bot. OF. | 
NR Avens is bitter, ſtyptic, and gives a deep-red to 


blue Paper. Its Rout ſmells like Cloves. Its Salt reſembles 

the Sal Ammoniac ; but is vety much. loaded with Acid, and 

2 by a great deal of eſſential Oil and Earth. An IJrifu» 
on of Avens-raots in Wine is ſtomachic, according to T9 

and removes Obſtructions of the Liver. This Wins 

very vulnerary and deterſive. The Extract Ty the fans Vir 

tues. It is is preſerib's in Rheumatiſms. | Martin's: Tourne» 


2. Caryophyllata ; Alpina ; Iutea. C. B. P. 323. bytlata, 
Alpina, lutea, major, Ii. 2. 430. Ca 3 
fore luteo, D B. 2. 3 a, montana. Dod. 
p. 137. re ta, montana, 2, & „ beer 251850 


aureo flore. 
Anne; fore crocs. 


3- lata; 

4. Caryop lata ; aquatica ; flore Mutante, C. B. pin. _ 
Caryephyllata, montana, 1, & Caryiphyllata, Alpina, nutant⸗ 
Fore, Cluſ. H. 103. 4 aquatica, nutante” flore, 
purpures, Calathi x 2 431. GCaryophyllata, agua- 


, fore rubro, rin. J. B. 2, 398. 
fare; minore ; raditr ins 


5. 3 3 Virginiuna; 
n nutante. C. H. R. Par. 
Ey 


idird. 

; 6, Car hyllata ; 

39- CGaryophyllata, montana. ft. Vern. o. x. F. 5. Eig. 2. 
1 Caryophyllata ; montana; flort rubro, nitante protifers. 
eee 3 Alpina ; CEF 5110. .A. H. 2. 4 

Chama [pina, Ut * B. P. 248. Chamæd 4 
ua, rage bs bamedrys {11, 

ds Gel $i MOON PAIN-AVENS, tn 

GS AVES Baerþaave. 

; aR YOPHYLLUS. The egi flower, Carnation, 

' Be © Character of the Caryophyllus, according, to. Boers 

rr Fi entire, con gud, 

Cy, without FT j * 


tied cylin 
i 


W Newer 5 gore the Calyx, extendi A 
inning to a Sing 


2 a Circle, and furniſh'd with ten Stamina, 
2 


CAR _ 
grown to the Placenta ſituated in the Bottom of 
wh 5 — nel — d with two : ubes, becomes 


ruit, which is incloſed in a Calyx, opens at the 
Top, and is full of foliaceous Seeds. 


. Ca lus ici, Offic, Corpyphylus bort 
C. B. Pin. 208, Tourn. In _ rinſe 7 


4 5 — ge l Ger. E B 

Bot. 2 aryophyllus ex major, mac. 7 
tonica —— 125 fore N —— JF. B. 3. 
328, SINGL FINK 
1 the ſame as thoſe 


The medicinal Virtues 5 this 


of the Caryophyllus ruber, ſpecify 
2. — lus ; hortenſis ; 6 mglrs fo 3 flor majore, pallide pur- 
Cor vel incarnato, 


lus ; hortenſis ; 
60. it 6 4 F. fi 
opbyllus; Goren ; 
rank rubris „1 
Ari 


4, 2 8 


lex ; verſicolor. C. B. P. 208. 
If. 2. 
— lex; variegatus; petalis —. 
N 5 H. Eyſt. At, o. 14. 
"a 3. 5 


OG s. C. B. P. 208. 
e 1 bylli bortenfes; fimplicis, fore mejores amana ex di- 
vor te color um varietas. 


2 


Caryophyllus ; maximus ; ruber. C. B. P. 2 4 M. H. 2. 

561 . 6 maximus, plenus, fore rubro. H. Eyſt. Æſt. 
0. Gay F I. Tunica O cinarum. 

— 2 maximus; alter; lato Porri folio. H. R. Par. 

1 Cary tes? maximus ; variegatus. C. B. P. 207. M. H. 

a; 561. aryophyllus, major, rubens & abbicans, fore pleno, 


ulis rubemtibus, fortuitis adſperſo. Lob. Ic. W —.— 
phyllus, multiplex, maximus, variegatus. H. Eyſt. Aft. o. 14. F. 
9. Fig. 1. Betonica, Coronaria, flore pleno, maxim o, punttis 
rubris variegato. J. B. 3. 327. 

9. Caryophyllus, maximus, & pleniſſimus ; colore miſto; car- 
_ corniculis quibuſdam carneis. Bry. C. B. P. 207. M. H. 


2. 56 I. 
eniſſimus ; colore vario in di- 


lus ; maximus & 
e, albo, Bry. C. B. P. 207. 


ver l., carlatino, dilutius 
2. 561. 
— I. Caryophyllus maximus & plen 


s; colore rubro, ſatu- 
ratiore, flaminulit tribus niveis A. 10. Bry. C. B. P. 207. M. 
H. 2. 561. 


13. Sog maximi, hortenſir, Pont, an ima 
unica, c. 


tas. 


25200 


1 llus ruber, Vetonica, 
lus / 2 95 eno rubro, Park. Parad. 306. uus mul- 
11 _ 472. Emac. 588. Caryophyllus hortenſis, Raii 
ryophyllus altilis major 7 B. Pin. 207. Hiſt. 
ar 2. . Tourn. Inſt. 350. E . Bot. 279. Boerh. Ind. 
217.  Betonica Crrenria tive, fo — 2 Hos, J. LI 
B. 32 CLOVE-JULY-FLOWER. 
Fri owt in July, The Flowers are eſteem'd cephalic 
Apoplexy, 


and cordial, and are principally uſed in a har, + 
Epilepſy, and other Affection of the Head and Nerves; in oy 


Syn and Palpitation of the Heart. They ar 
W roms facilitate Delivery, and are Met, are _—_— 


neſs of the Stomach, Cardialgia, and peſtilential * thn 
The officinal Preparations of this Clove are a Conſerve, ſee 


2 and a Syrup. 
. Syrvpvs CARYOPHYLLORUM : Syrup of Clove-gilly- 


2 
Toma of Clove-gilly-flowers, with the white Heels cut off, 


one Pound; let them ſteep a whole Night in two Pints of 


Spring-water ; then ſtrain the Liquor, and boil it up into 


ä 2 Syrup, in a Bath-heat, with two Pounds of the fineſt 


Sugar, $, A, 


Double the Quanti of Sugar to 
Flowers and begs as Yo . AA which was ſufficient 
to give the Contiagey I ain as ſoon as diſſolyed: But this 
— ſo much boiling re it comes to that Body, that 
great Care muſt be taken not to ſpoil the Beauty of its Colour, 
which too haſty an Heat will eaſily do. London Diſpenſa- 


2 | 
4. Coryophyllus; Plus miniate colore H. Eyſt, ER. o. 14. 
F. 15 * * 
I 
2 vers alterd 'rubris & albis ftriis & 
H. Eyſt, Eft. o. 


ape i «forum 
1 ; folits ex ras & ah 4 
it. 


— 


Ca 2 — 
all H. ar Ad. o. pms F. 8. ol 
4 — gelen i eiter ore H. Eyſt. At. o. 14. 


F. _ Fig. 1, 
9. Caryophyllus ; ; purpureus urs multiplici laciniate, H. 
| "yt A hg F. 11. Fig. 3. 
F. — Fig. 4 my Oy fore . 14. 


811 
94 * 


the ſame 8 of Wi Ene 


us z flore majore; dimidiatd os carneus ; dimi- 


CAR 

I CRE a rae H. Exit. 
+” 5-40 multipler; flore e purpures rubeſcente. N. 

4. Fo tem. infler forum mali 
| "rd wed Are H. Eyſt. At. o. 


2. 

e profundt laci- 

Ibid. Fig. 3 \ 

* „ ore 1 pleno, rubeſcens, punctatus. 
H. 251 o. 14. F. 4. F 

== / . b — met: H. Den 1 


Fig. 3. 
byllus, ore ade A ebe. . C. 


28. 
ius, inodoro, tenuiſſume 
5 27 e Tee. Lob. Adv. 18g. 


minor, Dod. p. 174. Caryophyl- 
lus ſylveft = H. Ey r o. 14. F. 12. 13. 5 Betonica, 


=, — diſſecta, frve Caryophyllea, ſuperba, elatior, 


vulgaris. J. B. 3. 330. Armerius, ſimplici flore. Clu. H. 28 
9. Cary a; 3 tenuifolius ; — 1 flare pleno, abs, 


. ; | temuifolius ; 1 Shards fore pleno, albo, 


. relle pu lr: Flor. 2. 


31. Caryophyllus u al. 3 I 3 flore ſimplici, albo, 


cum duobus e 


2. 92. 
2. Caryophyllus ; tenui ain; ins 3 fore ſimplici, pal- 
bd rr on conn} ls Flor. 7 — l po 


hyllus ; tenuifolius ; plumarius ; fore ſimplici, albo, 
cm 145 22 75 


2 5 Caryp ; 
wth IT 


1 2. 


inen. Flor. 2. 92. 


Caryophyllus ; miele; ; — 3 fore ſimplici, car- 


* ts corolla 8 uraſcente. Flor. 2. 93. 
35. Caryophylius xy 3 plumarius ; ſerotnus 3 flore fim- 
plc, e mo. 
ophylli — rd, multiplex ex varietate 
ſuavi 3 


37. CaRrYoPHYLLUS BarBATvs,: Off. Ca llus 
hortenfis barbatus latifolius, C. B. Pin. 208. Tourn. Inſt. 3 3. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 218. Caryophyllus barbatus, bortenſis, fonplex 

latifalius, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 563. 2 coronaria latifolia * 
trea flore punttulis albis notats, J. Armeria rubra 
Rai 77 Ger. 479. BROAD-LEAVED SWEET WIL- 
LIAM, Emac. 598. Raii Hiſt. 2. 991. Armerius latifolius 
7. 7 flare — Park. Parad. 319. SWEE WIL- 


I don't know that theſe are uſed in Medicine. Dale ſa 
wi take Spots out of woollen Cloth, if the Spots are iy 
_ — ＋ waſh' d with Water. 
Cary us ; Barbatus ; horten/is ; latifolius ; flore albo. 
2 3 P. 4 Flas Armer ius, albus. 2 Ef. A. A F. 4. 
ig. 1 


39- 'Caryophyllus ; Barbatus ; hortenſis ; latifolius ; flore varie- 
2 Flos Armerius, variegatus. ER. A4. ifs F. 4. 
g. 3. 


Caryopbyllus, Barbatus, hortenſis, lex, latifolius 
fore verſicalore, rubro E carneo euttato i in — Ram, ſeu 


ee ex albo, rubro, & medio. H. L. 
e Barbatus ; hortenſit; ſimplex 3 latifolius ; 


7 carneo 
41. ne wad ; Barbatus ; fore multiplici. C. B. P. 208. 


M. H. 2. 5 Betonica, coronaria, T- olia ra, plens 
fore nds. 5 ad 7 . A B. 3. — Lene 
rius, pleno, rubro, flore 0. 1 + 1 . 
far, pms fore. Of B. aye, 
3 Barbatus; fore multiplies, allo. C. B. P. 


* Caryophyllus ; Barbatus ; fore multiphici, roſes. C. B. P. 


44. r! Barbatus; bortenfis; angy/iifolius. C. B. 
P. 209 563 = Betonita, corenarid, minus latifolia, 


fore Safin: di 72 3. 333. Armerius flos, * Dod. 
p. 176, Galere rubre 


45. e, Barbatus 5 harteſs; enefifln Aare 
raſeents, ori a C. ol 209. 5 a 

lus ; Barbaras; brief run, Fore 

= 2 Bar 


verſicolere in codem ramale, C. B. P 
48. Caryepbyllus; Barbatus ; 
24 capitults donatus, M. 
063-9 C. B. Pin. 209. 

; Barbatus ; ylueſtris; lit . 
famul junttts, e 2 Fe . 
Phyllis, wor 2 32 C. B. Pin. 209. H. 
Pn 3 * * + coroneria, team 


3.335. a, 
Fo. Caryephylins; en Ei huis, fore vari 


Wy cap wits, 
'T; Ac, Reg. 1705. H. 


4 1. 


CAR 


| $1. hne inenfi 31 fupinus ; lencoii folio ; fore re- 


FE ae Sinenfis ; ſupinus ; leucoii folio z flore 
4 r | | 
* Caryephylis ; Sinenſis ; ſupinus 3 | leucoii folio.z flore 
54. Caryophyllus ; repens ; anguſtifolins ; flore eleganti rubre. 
p. $5» Caryophyllus ; minimus ; muralis. C. B. P. 211. Be- 
tonica coronaria, frove Tunica minima. J. B. 3. 337. Tunica 
minima, Lugd. 1191. | Lychnis, minima, murals. M. H. a. 
547. Hire rubro. a. b. 5 
56. Ca Hus ; minimum; muralis ; flore albe. a. b. 
7. Caryophyllus ; montanus ; ſaxatilis ; . dilut# rubente ; 
fell anguſtiſſmis. Micheli. Hoerbaave Index Alter. 
CARYOPHYLLUS SYLVESTR1s, Offic. lus fyl- 
33. 
* 
I, 


2 vulgaris latifelius, C. B. Pin. 209. Tourn. Inſt. 
Betonica cormaria frve Caryopbyllus ſylueftris 


vulgati 
J. B. 3. 334. Betonica coronaria v gar N a 
Armeria Fn Ger. 478. WHITE ] S. Emac. 597. 


Raii Hiſt. 2. 990. An Armerius latifolins flore rubro, ſature, 
bolsſerico ? Park. Parad. WILD PINKS. F 
It grows in Paſtures and uncultivated Places, and flowers in 
„It is faid to be good for the Stone and Epilepſy, taken 
with Water of Reſt-harrow or Lilies of the Valley. Dale. 
Beſides the Caryophylli Cloves above-mentioned, there are 
ſome Aromatics a 5. by this Name; the firſt of which 


is, The 
'. Ca llus, Offic. Caryophyllus aromaticus fruftu oblongo, 
C. B. 1 2 410. Breyn. Prod. 2. * Raii 544 1508. "Ga. 
ryophyllus aromaticus vulgaris, Joni, Dendr. 174. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, Ogilb. Chin. 1. 223. Caryophyllus aromaticus In- 
die Orientalis, fructu clavato, monopyreno, Pluk. Almag. 88. 
Phytog. Tab. 155. . Indicus, J. B. 1. 423. 
ll, Chab. 32. Park. Theat. 1577. Caryophylli veri 
Cluſii, Ger. 1 355 Emac. 1555. nh aromatici, Mont. 
Exot. 9. T5-hinka, Piſ. Mant. A. 177. CLOVES. Dale. 


Theſe are dark- brown, almoſt black, Fruit, in Shape of a 


thick ſhort Nail, ſomewhat compreſs'd, with four crooked 
Horns on the Top, and a round, brittle, hollow Cap in the 
Middle of them, eaſil * They are of a pleaſant, 
teful, hot, ſpicy Taſte. y are the unripe Fruit of a 
Tree, wit 

of a thicker, firmer Texture. They grow in 
Tſlands, in the Faft-Indres. 5 
Cloves are very heating and drying, cordial, cephalic, and 


Molucca 


ſtomachic, ſtop Vomiting, ſtrengthen a weak Stomach, expel 


Wind, prevent Fainting, and are good in malignant Diſtempers. 

The diſtil'd Oil cures the Tooth-ach, a Bit of Lint dip'd in it 

being put into the hollow Tooth, 

1 The only officinal Preparation is the diſtil'd Oil. Miller“: 
ot, Off. 

Tree are two Sorts of this Fruit ſold in the Shops ; the firſt 
is the Cloves ſo call'd, being the unripe Fruit, which is oblon 
reſembling a Nail, angulous, depreſſed, wrinkled, of a dar 
ruſty Colour, marked at the T with four little ſtellated 
Apices, with a convex, hollow, little Head in the Middle, 
whence the Flower is to proceed, which is of an acrid, bitteriſh, 
and grateful Taſte, and of a moſt fragrant Smell. The other 
Sort are the Anthophyili, which are the ſame Fruit with the 
others, but arrived to 22 Maturity: They reſemble an 
oblong Nail, are blackiſh, and like the former, only thicker, 
and more tumid, and including, within a pretty hard Rind, an 
oblong Grain, of a duſky Colour. You are to chuſe ſuch Cloves 
as have a t Smell, and, when preſſed, yield an oily kind 
of Humidity. "The Anthophylli are rarely to be met with in our 


f are an excellent Cardiac, Cephalic, and Stomachic, 
being of a heating, drying, and diſcuſſing Quality ; for which 
Reaſon they are ſerviceable in a- Lipothymy, the Tooth-ach, 
Crudities of the Stomach, and the Vertigo, and are expulſive 
of malignant, uterine, and other Diſorders. | Dale. | 
Dye diftil'd Ont, of Inviax CLoves. 
This Indian Spice is extraordinary : The greater Sort 
i on the Top; and the leſſer, which is with- 
out Seed, is ſo rich in a ſhaky balfamic Oil, that hog perk 
_ andalittle heated, it ſpontaneouſly yields one which is highly odori- 
ferous and ere by the Preſſure of the Finger, or 
the Prick of a Needle. And it is incredible what a large Pro- 
portion of Oil theſe Cloves contain, when firſt come to us 
from the Indies, and are taken from the Middle. of the Bags, 
and immediately examined, ſo that there is . ſcarce any Jung 
comparable to „in reſpect of aromatic Oil. Let a Par 
of theſe, therefore, be choſe perfect, and it them entire 
to twelve times their own Weight of Water, and immediatel 
diftil them briſkly by the Alembic and Worm: There will 
come over a milky, thick, turbid Water, and, at the fame 
time, a large Quantity of Gold-colour'd Oil, which falls and 
collects at the Bottom of the Water. When two Thirds of 
the Water at firſt poured an are thus come over, change the Ro- 


2 


ves like the Leaves of the Bay- tree, but Laſt 


ceiver, and add as much freſh Water to the Remains as comes 
over in Diſtillation, and work as before, whereby there will be 
obtained a Water ſomewhat impregnated . with the aromatic 
Virtue of the Cloyes. Keep all the odoriferous. Waters apart, 
to be uſed inftead of common Water in future Diſtillationa of 
the ſame Oil. "There will now remain at the Bottom a brown, 
thick, ſcentleſs Liquor, of an acid and ſomewhat auſtere Taſte, 
but without any of the former Virtue of the Cloves;. tho* theſe 
Remains of the way ſo far retain. their priſtine Form and 
Colour, as, when dried, eaſily to paſs upon the, unwary 
for genuine; and, if mixed with thofe which have not been-rob'd 
of their Oil, they again acquire their natural Smell and Taſte, 
by attracting the Oil of the reſt, ſo that they cannot afterwards 
be diſtinguiſhed from them; in which manner they are often 
fraudulently adulterated by certain Dealers in Spices. The Oil, 
thus diſtil'd, always appears ſomewhat mucilaginous: If i 
therefore, be required purer at the firſt Operation, i J 
common Water let Salt and Water be employ'd, and the. Diſtil- 
lation be performed after a previous Digeſtion of two or three 
Weeks ; but the Remainder, in this » cannot ſo well be 
REMARKS. 
The Oil is extremely heating, and even cauſtie 3 and, - there- 
| fore, affords a' very proper and incomparable Remedy in cold 
Conſtitutions, and cold Diſeaſes, if prudently - uſed, It is 
| alfo a noble Medicine for raiſing the languid Spirits, being 
uſed either internally or externally. But it is ſurpriſing, that 
this noble Oil ſhould ſo ſoon loſe its Spirits, by ſtanding en- 
poſed, in a wide Glaſs, in the warm open Air, at the ſame time 
perfuming the Place with its Odour, and at length changing 
to an indolent, viſcous, untuous Subſtance z whereas the 
Spice ſo long retains this Spirit in the violent Heat of the 
| hoteſt Country, This Oil is alſo heavier than Water, ſo-as 
always to ſink to the Bottom thereof, and remain in full 
Virtue under it. The like is ſcarce to be found in the Oils 
of Europe, being principally obſerved only in the hoteſt Parts 
| of Afia, Africa, and America ; and chiefly of the aromatic 
Trecs, as e, Cinnamon, Guaiacum, and Saflafras : Yet 
this Oil, tho' it be ſo ponderous, becomes volatile, with 
boiling Water, and diſtils along with the Vapour thereof, 
\ ly, it is remarkable, that the Plants, abounding with ſo 
hot an Oil, do not appear alcaline in their Remains aſter 
— Diſtillation, but acid, auſtere, cold, and conſiderably fixed, 
as if it were to detain this Oil, which, of itſelf, might 
prove too volatile. Boerhaave's Chymiftry. | 


. Lint, impregnated with Oil of Cloves, diſſolv'd. in highly 
rectify' d Spirit of Wine, is recommended by Hoffman as an 
— Application for ſtopping the Progreſs of a Gangrene. 

Another Caryophyllus is. The | 
CASA CaRYoPHYLLATA, Offic. Caſſia lata, 

Cortex Caryaphylloides, Mont. Exot, 8. Caryophbyllus falis & 
fruttu rotundo, Breyn. Prod. 2. 26.  Caryophyllus aromaticus 
fructu rotundo, Caryophyllon Plinii, C. B. Pin. 411. Jonſ. 
Dendr. 176.  'Caryephyllus aromaticus Indie occidentalis, faliis 
& fruttu rotundis, dipyrenis ſeminibus fere orbiculatis planis, 
Pluk. Almag, 88. Phytog. 155. Tab. 3. Amomum quorundam, 
forte Garyophyllon Plinii, Ger. Emac, 1610. Amomum aliud 
quorundam, & GY ITY Plinii 685750 icatum, A SORT 
OF BASTARD OR FALSE AM » SUSPECTED 
BY CLUSIUS- TO BE THE GARY OPHYLLON-OF 
PLINY, Park. Theat. 1 $67: Amomum Dry odore Ca- 

4, J. B. 2, 194. EET-SCENTED JAMAICA- 


P 


ER, or ALL-SPICE, Raii Hiſt. a. 150% Xocoxochit/ 
eu Piper Tavaſci,, Hern. 30. Laet, 277, Piper Chiape, 
edi Lat. 132. THE CLOVE-BERRY-TREE. : Dal. 


It is produced, in great Plenty in the Iſland of Cuba, and 
other Parts of the t- Indies, Its Bark, which is uſed. for 
medicinal Purpoſes, is ſlender, of à reddiſh or ruſty Colour 
when its external Pellicles are removed, and wrapt up in the 
Form of ſmall Pipes: It is of an acrid, pungent, aromatic 
Fu and of a. fragrant! Smell, reſembling that of Cloyes. 
The Fruit of this Tree is fraudulently ſold in the Shops ſor the 
Carpobalſamum, or, according to others, for the Amomum. 
This Fruit is a round blackiſh Berry, a little larger than Pers 
umbilicated in the Top, and including, under a ſlender Pellicle, 
and a fungous Subſtance, two black Seeds, of a Laſte and-Smell 
approaching to thoſe of Cloves. It is cephalic, cordial, - and 
agrees with Cloves.in all their Virtues. Date. Pharmacolog. 

A chird Sort of Caryophyllus is, The * | 

Pimenta, Offic. Piper Famaicenſe quibu dam, oderatum 
ones « neftratibus, SWEET-SCENTED JAMAICA- 

EPPER, or ALL-SPICE, Raii Hiſt, 2. 107. * 
arberea,. foliis laurinis, aromatic, JAMAICA PEPPER- 
TREES, Tranſ. Philoſoph. Abr. p. 663. N. 192. 
Cat. Jamaic. p. 161, Hiſt. 2. 76. Tab. 171. Raii Dendr. 55 
Caryophy 


las aromaticus Americanus, | Lauri acuminatis folliis, 


Tutu orbiculari, Pluk. Almag. 88. Phytog. 155. Tab. 155. 
occ 


Piper Caryephyllatum, Piger Jamaicm/e,. 


Corral” Trdi aromatics; Muſ. Regiz Societ. JAMAICA 
PEPPER, or ALL-SPICE. Dal. | 


The 1 urboren, folfis Iaurinis aromatica, Piementa, or 
— free, has a Trunk as thick as one's Thigh, 
ing ſtrait thirty Feet high, covered with an extremely 


polite or ſmooth Skin, of a grey Colour, and branched out on 
every hand, having the Ends of its T wigs ſet with Leaves of 
Sizes 3 the largeſt being four or fve Inches long, and 
two of three broad in the Middle where broadeſt; and, when it 
decreaſes to both Extremities, ending in a Point, ſmooth, thin, 
ſhining, without any Inciſures, of a deep-green Colour, and 
ſtanding on ſuch long Foot-ſtalks, when bruiſed, very odori- 
ferous, and, in all things, like the Leaves of a Bay-tree, The 
Ends of the Twigs are into Bunches of ers, each 
Foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining a Flower, made up of four herbaceous or 
pale-green Pelata, bowed back, or reflefted downwards, within 
which are many Stamina of the fame Colour. To theſe follow 
a Bunch of crowned or umbilicated Berries, (the Crown being 
made up of four Foliola or ſmall Leaves) which are bigger when 
ripe than Juniper-berries ; at firſt when ſmall, greeniſh, but 
when ripe, they are black, ſmooth, and ſhining, containing, 
in a moiſt, green, aromatic; and biting Pulp, two large Acini 
or Seeds, ſeparated by a Membrane lying between them, each 
whereof is an Hemiſphere, and both joined make a Globe or 
ſpherical (appearingly one) Acinus; whence Cluſius makes it 
one Seed diviſible into two Parts. | 
It grows on all the hilly Parts of the Iſland of Jamaica, but 
chiefly on the North Side thereof ; and where-ever theſe Trees 
w, they are generally left ſtanding when other Trees are 
'd; and they are ſometimes planted where they never grew, 
becauſe of the Hunt Profit from the cured Fruit, ſent in great 


—_—_Y yearly into Europe. 

It flowers in June, ly, and Augu/?, but, in ſeveral Places, 
ſooner or later, according to their Situation, and different Seaſon 
for Rains; and, after it flowers, the Fruit ſoon ripens ; but 
tis to be obſerved, that, in clear open Grounds, tis ſooner ripe 
than in thick Woods. 

There is no great Difficulty in the curing or preferving of this 
Fruit for Uſe : Tis, for the moſt part, done by the Negroes; 
they climb the Trees, and pull off the Twigs, with the untipe 
= Fruit, and afterwards carefully ſeparate the Fruit from 

e Twigs, Leaves, and ripe Berries ; which done, they expoſe 
them to the Sun, from its Riſing to Setting, for many Days, 
ſpreading them thin on Cloths, turning them now-and-then, 
and carefully avoiding the Dews, which are there very great. 
By this means they become a little wrinkled, or rugous, dry, 
and from a green change to a brown Colour ; and then they are 
fit for the Market, being of different Sizes, but generally of 
the Bigneſs of black Pepper, ſomething like in Smell and Taſte 
to Cloves, Juniper-berries, Cinnamon, and Pepper ; or rather 
having a peculiar mix'd Smell, ſomewhat akin to them all; 
whence the Name of All- ſpice. The ripe Berries are very care- 
fully ſeparated from thoſe to be cured, becauſe their wet and 
plenteous Pulp renders them unfit for Cure ; whence theſe Ber- 
ries always coming unripe dried into Europe, has been the Occa- 
ſion of Naturalifts thinking it to be #rudu umbilicato ſicco. The 
more f t and ſmaller they are, they are accounted the better. 

This Fruit, with Water diſtil'd per Feſicam, yields a very 
odoriferous Chymical Oil, ſinking to the Bottom of Water, 
like Oil of Cloves. It may deſervedly be counted the beſt and 
moſt temperate, mild and innocent, of common Spices ; and 
fit to come into greater Uſe, and to gain more Ground, than 
yet it hath, of the Fa/t-India Commodities of this kind, 
almoſt all of which it far ſurpaſſes, by promoting the Digeſtion 
of Meat, attenuating tough Humours, moderately heating, 
ſtrengthening the Stomach, expelling Wind, doing thoſe friendly 
Offices to the Bowels, as we generally expect from Spices. = 

It is now commonly ſold by Druggiſts for Carpobalſamum, 
which, I ſuppoſe, came from Hernandez, who ſays it may be 
its Succedaneum; but it is not altogether like that Fruit, but 
ſeems more fragrant, and leſs aftringent and balſamic. Clu/iu 
ſays, that it takes away, if chewed, a ſtinking Breath. Fohn 
de Barrius tells us *tis one of the Ingredients of Chocolate in 
Net Spain And Franciſens Vria, who brought it from New 

in, and gave it to Red;, ſaid it was there commended againſt 
the Epilepſy and Gutta Serena; which he in divers Perſons try'd, 
but without Succeſs ; but he, at the ſame time, ſays he thinks 


it a good ſtomachic and ic Medicine, 49 — | 
It has been taken by Claus for Pliny's Caryophyllon, and by 
others for Amomum ; but it is not likely, that it was known to 


the Antients, not being known to grow in the Eg, but WW+/#- 


. | 

It is wry oops that Hernandez deſcribes this under the 
Name of Koecoxite ſeu Piper Tavaſci, his Deſcription agreeing 
in every thing but the Flower, which noways to this. 
mad wy F N ark under the 
Name of Aubuibo Miri. Philef. Tranſ. abr. 
— — 755 . ame in _ Al. Fac. 
2. * ar : of = . 
growing in Syrie and Fal A 


CaASAMUM, udoaus, in Myrepfir, and the later Greeb, 
Writers, is a Name for the zuzaaymaia (Cyclamen). Fuchſiu 
fo hes a | - 
CAS ARILLA. A Diminutive from Caſcara, which, in 
Spaniſh, ſignifies Bark, or a Shell. The Drug! | 
known by this Name is the Peruvian Bark, Which is at 
time entered at our Cuſtom-houſe by the Name of Caſcarilla. 
a fir by People unacquainrd with the Import of the Word 
at by Peo Wi mport 0 
ind hs hav we ſome Confufion in the Materia 
ica. n 
hw, which Dal: calls by the Name of Caſcarilla, is 


Cortex Thuris, Offic, Cortes Thuris nomullis diftus, vel 
miama, Ran Hiſt. 2. 1841.  Elaterii Pharmacopol. vel 

Elatherii Cortes, Thymiama, Schrod. 4. 166. Caſcarilla, Ind. 
Med. 29. Schatarills, Chakarilla, Mont. Exot. 8. Kina- 
tina Aromatica Palode Calenturas. Cn Cortex Eleterii, 
ue Scacarilla Officinarum. Cortex. Peruvianus griſeus, 
Fan , Geoff. Tract. 307. Storax rubra Officmarum, C. B. 

in. 452. Jonſ. Dend. 127. Thus Judæorum, Park. 
1602. INDIAN BARK. 
It is imported into Europe from the Eaft- Indies, but we have 
it from one of the Bahama Iflands in America, called Elatheria. 
The Bark is cannulated, conſiſting of a Collection of little 
Tubes or Pipes, and is in ſmall Bits, of the Thickneſs of Cin- 
namon, of the Colour of ruſty Iron, of an acrid, aromatic, 
and bitter Taſte,” and of a ſweet and pleaſant Smell, eſpeciall 
when it is burnt. It generally wants its outer Rind, which 
rough, and of an Aſh-colour. The moſt valuable is what is 
thick, fat, ſcented, ſmooth, and without the leaſt Afperities. 
In Suffumigations, wherein it is a common Ingredient for the 
— of its pleaſant Smell, it helps Contractions of the 

terus. | 
* Tho? this Drug be called Cortex Thuris, that is, the Bark of 
Frankincenſe, in the Shops, yet Naturaliſts are not agreed 
about the Tree from which it is taken, ſome affigning one 
Tree, ſome another. Some will have it to be the rdoxagzdG-, 
or redgxeph& of Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 22. which he makes 
to be a fort of Bark imported from India, like the Bark of the 
Mulberry-tree, and uſed in Suffumigations for the ſake of its 

teful Smell. Cz/alpinus takes it for the outer Bark of the 

Nutmeg- tree; Amatus, for that Species of Calambac which the 
Portugueſe call Lignum Aquile, that is, Eagle-wood ; Parkin- 
Jon thinks it is the Bark of that very Tree which bears the 
Frankincenſe. Whether it be any or neither of theſe Trees, 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine; tho' I cannot be of the 
Opinion of C. Bauhine and Bellonius, that this Bark is the 
ſame with the red Styrax of the Shops. Dale. 

I cannot take upon me to determine whether this Bark men- 
tioned by Dale, and faid to be produced in the Eaft-Indies, is 
the ſame as the W:ft-Indian Bark, which now goes by the 
Name of —_— or a different Sort. With reſpe& to this 
latter, Juncher, Valentini, and ſome German Authors, confound 
it with the Cortex Winteranus, The beſt Account of this Ca, 
carilla 1 have met with is in the H. de Þ Acad. Ray. des Se. 
as follows : 

The Caſcarilla, a Medicine little known, and hardly men- 
tioned in any of our Hiſtories of Drugs, is a pretty woody Bark 
about a Line, or a Line and an half thick, of a Colour almo 
reſembling that of the common Pringuina, but of a ſome what 
paler brown, leſs compact, more friable, of a bitter, and ſome- 
what ſtyptic Taſte, pungent,” and pretty acrimonious to the 
Tongue, and leaving at laſt a Senſation of Bitterneſs, mixed 
with ſomething of an aromatic Nature. This Bark is covered 
with a Pellicle, which is whitiſh, lender, inſipid, wrinkled, 
and gently furrowed in various Parts. This is the Bark of a 
Peruvian Plant, as yet unknown. 2 | 

It bears ſo near a Reſemblance to the Qulnguina, that, as 
there are at preſent fix Species of this latter enumerated, it is 
reckoned as a ſeventh. It is by ſome alſo called Kina-ktini 
Fur: or falſa z or Kina-kina-urens, or Kina-kina oderifera. 

t is by Druggiſts called Cortex Elaterii, no doubt on account of 
its pungent Bitterneſs, reſembling that of the Zlaterium. But 
it is by no means probable, that it is the Bark of the wild Cu- 
cumber ; for the Name Chacril, which we (the French) give it, 
comes from the Spaniſh Word Chacarilla, or Caſcarilla, 


Caſcarilla, notwithſtanding its Reſemblance to the Puinguing 
differs very much from it. former is more bitter, acrid, 


and almoſt cauſtic to the Tafte ; whereas the Puinguing is of a 
more di ble Bitter, and of a more aftringent or ſtyptic 


Quality. "The Caſcarille, when heated or burn'd, diffuſes a 


winquina, In a Word, the 
ax Candle, yields a thick 


more aromatic Odour than the 
Gaſcarilla, when kindled at a 
Smoak, and a large Quantity of a footy Matter; and What re- 
mains is only a rarefi ſtended Coal, like that of burned 
Refins 3 a Circumſtance which ſhews it to contain a large Quan- 


ity of a refinous' Matter in compariſon of the Duinguma. 
when inquiring into the 
that, by means ad 


Hence Mr. Boulduc the younger, 
Nature and Effects of Cuſcarillu, thought 
1 


CAS 


the Spirit of Wine, it would ield a large Quantity of a teſinous 
Extract; and, upon eee of 
che Caſcarilla yielded five Drams of a reſinous Extract, of a 
bitter, pungent, aromatic Taſte, like that of che Subſtance 
before the — 5 — 4 — 
Boulduc was not acquainted with any Vegetables which yi 
ſo large a Quantity of Extract; for ſearce af hogan 
de obtained from an Ounce of Puinguina. The Forces, when 
dried, wei three Drams, and conſiſted only of the 
and fixed Parts of the Caſcarilla. From this mſtance it 
, that a very ſmall Quantity of the compound Body muſt 
be poſſeſſed of very conſiderable V irtues. 
deceaſed Mr. Fagon often w_ Mr. 2 that _ 
the Quinquina was as yet ſcarce in France often employec 
the Seda with Succefs in intermittent Fevers. In al N. 
bability its reſinous and penetrating Parts divide and attenuate 
the ill· concocted, thick, and viſcid Subſtance, which is the 
Fomes of the Fever. This Febrifuge has the Advantage over 
the Quinguina in this reſpect, that it acts ina ſmaller Doſe, and 
is not n to be ſo long continued. 

Upon the le, Mr. — according to the Account of 
Mr. Boulduc, was ſo firmly perſuaded, that, in febrifuge Medi- 
cines, it was the reſinous Part which principally contributed to 
the Cure of the Fever, that he often ordered an Infuſion of the 
Quinguins to be made with Aqua Vitæ, as a kind of Aſfiſtant 
to the ordi Infuſions, and in order to haſten and accelerate 
the EfeQs of the Quinguina. Some others, who are of the 
ſame Opinion, add different reſinous Subſtances, 

Apinus, a celebrated Phyſician and Profeſſor at Altorf, ſeems 
to have been the firſt who employ'd Caſcarilla, either in Tin- 
ture or Infuſion, for the Cure of epidemic and catarrhous Fevers, 
and in Subſtance for the Cure of thoſe of the ordinary Kind. 
The illuſtrious Mr. Stahl, Phyſician to the King of Pruſſia, 
extended its Uſe farther, Far 6 preſcribed it for ſevere and con- 
vulfive Coughs, ſuch as thoſe called Chin-cou And even 
in theſe Caſes the Caſcarilla produces its Effects, by inciding 
and attenuating the viſcid Matter, For the ſame Reaſon, it is 

highly beneficial in Caſes where the Intention is to aſſiſt or 
a t Tranſpiration. | 

. Boulduc experienc'd the Virtues of Caſcarilla in flatu- 
- lent Colics, and in thoſe hyſteric or hypochondriac Diſorders, 
commonly call'd Vapours. | But it muſt be obſerved, that 
when the Intention is only to attenuate and render the Hu- 
mours ſubtile, the TinQure of Caſcarilla is ſufficient for that 
Purpoſe, becauſe it contains all the reſinous Part: Whereas, 
when the Intention is to reſtore and confirm the Tone of any 
Parts that have been ſhock'd, agitated, or ſtrain'd, Ca ſcari 
in Subſtance t to be preſerib'd ; becauſe tis in this Caſe 
neceſſary 
Office of Aſtringents. 

Caſcarilla, in Subſtance, is of ſingular Service in the inter- 
nal Hemorrhoids, which flow with Difficulty, provided the 
Patient is of a pretty corpulent Habit of Body. This hap- 
pens, becauſe in ſuch a State the Skin being relaxed, the Ca/- 

carilla augments the Tranſpiration, in conſequence of which, 
the Humours will have. more Liberty, and the Hzmorrhoids 
be opened. Perhaps, alſo, the Caſcarilla may contribute to 


make the Hemorrhoids flow, by reſtricting and bracing up 
thoſe Veſſels which contain the hamorrhoidal Blood. this 
Fact Mr. Boulduc himſelf was a Witneſs, | 
But what he obſerv'd, as mote. particularly advan in 

the Caſcarilla, was the lar Service it did in the Dyſente- 


ries . which raged in the 
with a Fever or not. pecacuanba on this Occaſion was al- 
moſt brought into Diſrepute, and Caſcarilla acquired a great 
Reputation, which. does not at the ſame time prove, that it 
would have been equally beneficial in any other Year, fince, to 
the great Misfortune of Mankind, thoſe Diſeaſes of different 
. Years which go under the ſame Name, are yet of widely 
different Natures. Mr. Baulduc found, that whereas Ipecacu- 
anha, and the other emetic Vegetables, left a long Indiſpoſi- 
tion, and a great Weakneſs in the Stomach, 9 14 
reſtored and confirmed its Tone and Strength. This Bar 
then has the ſame Virtues with its fellow Medicines the Quin- 
guina and Ipecucuanba, and perhaps exerts them to greater Ad- 
vantage than either the one or the other. Mr. Boulduc Hift. 
de P Acad. Royale des Scianch, Ann. 1719. | 
CASCHU. The ſame as CATECHvU,. which ſee. 
CASEUS, ru. Cheeſe. - | 


ref] 


„ that its earthy and ſtyptic Parts ſhould perform the per 


ceeds a little in Sweetneſs; what is mi 
ſtrong, and what is moderately falt is to be choſen before that 


you would take upon you to examine Cheeſe, 


is the moſt wholſome ; but that whoſe T 


. Aliment. Facult, Lib. 3. Cap. 1 
car 1719. whether accompany'd 


the Stomach, and cauſes 


and is binding. 


Salt, and little Phlegm and Earth. | 
It agrees, at all times, with young People, 
hard Fierc: 


Folks, and nice Perſons, uſed to an 


CAS 
Cheeſe has a bindi 


ding pap 6 Whey is nouriſhing to 
i; » Dinſcarides; Lib. 2. Cap. 79 Nes * 

receives an · Acrimony 2 the Rennet in its 
aps depoſits: all its Humidity, but more remarka- 
bly it has been long kept; for then it becomes more 
acrid than before, and is maniteſtly of a more heating and ar- 
dent Quality x» whence it is render'd more provocative of 
Thirſt, more difficult of Digeſtion, and of a worſe Juice, 
Though Cheeſe, - therefore, be endued with acrimonjous 
and attenuating Properties, which | ought to to ſuch 
groſs Aliments, it cannot be ſaid to be a harmleſs Food ; for 
it is more pernicious on account of the Badneſs of its Juice, 
and its burning Heat, than beneficial by its attenuatin I 

lity, which does not render this Juice lefs diſpoſed for the 
neration of Stones in the Kidneys ; for we have ſhewn, that 
Stones breed in thoſe Bodies, where a Thickneſs of the Juices 
is accompany d with an igneous Heat. Such Cheeſe, there- 
fore, is to be avoided, as not at all conducive either to Con- 
coction or Diſtribution, nor promoting Evacuations hy Stool 
or Urine, nor generating good Juices, Cheeſe which is nei- 
ther old nor acrimonious is bad, but leſs hurtful than the other, 
Of all new Cheeſe, the beſt is what is made with us at Per- 
gamus, and in Myfia above Pergamis, and is called by the In- 
habitants ſour-milk Cheeſe [:ZvyaAdaTiys], It is really a moſt 
8 Food, not at all noxious to the Stomach, but of all 
inds of Cheeſe the moſt eaſy of Digeſtion and Paſſage, of 
no vicious Juice, nor 3 groſs, which is the common 
Fault of all Cheeſe. That is an excellent Sort too, which is 
in ſo much Requeſt at Rome among the wealthier People, and 
des by the Name of Bathys; and there ate ſome very | 
inds of Cheeſe to be met with in other Countries. Now 
ſince there is a very conſiderable Difference in Cheeſe, with 
rope to the Nature of the Animals which yield the Milk, 
the Way of Making, beſides the Age, we ſhall here en- 
deavour to ſum up their Properties under a few Heads, which 
if well conſidered, we cannot be at a Loſs to diſtinguiſh the 
Good from the Bad. Theſe Properties then in general may be 

reduced under two Heads ; the firſt of which regards the 
ſtance of Cheeſe, in which reſpect it is either harder or ſofter, _ 

denſer or looſer, glutinous or friable. The other general H 

the Taſte, as ſome Cheeſe is diſtinguiſh'd for its Tart- 
neſs, other Sorts for their Acrimony, Fatneſs, Sweetneſs, or 
ſome other Taſte, or for an equal Mixture of all theſe Taſtes. 
With reſpe& then to the particular Diſtinctions under theſe 
two Heads, ſoft Cheeſe is preferable to hard, and that of a rare 
and lax Subſtance to the denſer and more compact; but ſince 
Cheeſe which is very glutinous, and what is friable even to 
Aſperity, are both vicious, a Medium between theſe two Pro- 
ties is beſt. As to the Diſtinctions which ariſe from Taſte, 
that is the beſt Cheeſe which has no Quality in Exceſs, but ex- 
Id is better than the 


which is either very much or not at all ſalted. Moreover, if 
have an- 
other Way to know better from the worſe; and that is 
from Eructation; for Checſe, whoſe Taſte goes off gradually, 
| e continues long, 
is not good, ſor this plain Reaſon, becauſe it is very difficult 
of Alteration, and therefore very hard to be digeſted-; and, we 
know, that ConcoQtion of Aliments is neceſſarily followed by 
an Alteration of all the before-mentioned Qualities. Glen. de 


- Cheeſe is nouriſhing enough, fits Digeſtion, and produces 
ſeveral other good Effects, * you take = a little of K. 1 
When Cheeſe is too new, tis hard of Digeſtion, heavy upon 
Wind and Obſtruction; but on the 
contrary, when tis too old, it heats much, by reaſon of ita 
great Acrimony, produces bad Juice, bas an unpleaſant Smell, 


Ie contains much Oil, an indifferent Quantity of efſential 


who are uſed to 
ſe or Labour, and have, a. good Stomach ; but old 

1 idle Life, and who have 
ſome Touches of the Stone and Grayel, ought to abſtain from 


it, or uſe it moderately, 


_ Cheeſe is nothing but the Curd of Milk ſeparated fromthe 


Whey, and hardened by a flow Heat. 


e are to look upon Cheeſe as the groſſer and more com- 


New Cheeſe, and unſalted, is nouriſhing, a to the pat Part of the Milk ; from . whence we may gaſily Judge, 
Stomach, and eaſily diſtributed ; it eater and that tis nouriſh A 


_ gently mollifies the Belly, Cheeſe differs in Goodneſs accord- 


then preſſed, and afterwards toaſted, it acquires a binding Qua- 
wg helps — 


— 
ment | for iiſeea vtec, I read d7gopwT3pos with Saracenus, and 
the Senſe requires it], diminiſhes the Fleſh, 
mach, and diſorders the 
Vor. II. 


is bad for the Sto- 


r 


ae of Digeion, wh if taken 
. otherwiſe it may help Digeſtion, i n ſparingly. 
"Cheeſe is male either of ſkimmed MAL r bk has 


14 
#44 . 


Belly and Inteſlines; but ſtale or old 


and proves ſolid, Nouriſhment ; 
he als of a HR. the 


veſtion, when 


the Cream in it; and the laſt is much better than he other, 
Part remaining in it, 
which is the moſt exalted Part of the Mik, and molt full of 
y Principles, and volatile is. 
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becauſe of the creamy and butteriſh 
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CAS 


of Cows Milk is that which is y uſed, It 
ant Taſte, nouriſhing enough, but a little 
jon: Some pretend, that Cheeſe made of Sheeps 


Cheeſe 
is of a very 
hard of Di 
Milk, i 
Digeſtion, and is not ſo groſs and compact a Subſtance as the 


other; however, tis not ſo nouriſhing as Cheeſe made of 


Cows Milk: | 
They alſo make Cheeſe of Goats Milk, but it is not much 


Valued ; however, tis eaſily digeſted and diſſolved. There are 
ſeyeral other Animals which yield Milk, of which Cheeſe 
may be made; but we ſhall not ſpeak of them here, becauſe 
ſuch ſort of Cheeſes are not in Uſe amongſt us. When Cheeſe 
is new, it is ſoft, viſcous, and full of Moiſture, and it is then 
27 upon the Stomach, windy, and hard of Digeſtion; 
however, it is nouriſhing enough, and a little laxative: When, 
on the other hand, Cheeſe that is too old, grows dry, pun- 
gent, and burns the Tongue, ſmells ſtrong and unpleaſantly, 
and produces the ſeveral ill Effects before-mentioned : In a 
Word, old Cheeſe can hardly be known to be the fame as 
when it was new ; and Matthiolus ſeems to be of Opinion, 
that it is then only good for gouty Perſons, by being outwardly 

lied to the Parts where t feel their greateſt Pains ; and 
hk Author, to ſupport his Notion, inſtances ſome Perſons, 
who by the Uſe thereof have been recovered, 

We therefore conclude, that Cheeſe which is neither too old 
nor too new, is the wholſomeſt of any. on Foods. 

It is well known, that Oils by Age grow rancid and acrid. 
This happens in rich Cheeſe, that is, Cheefe replete with Oil; 
inſomuch that Boerhaave informs us, he has krown the Lips, 
Gums, Tongue, Palate, and Pauces, violently inflamed 


the Uſe of it. 
be very great Sufferers by Cheeſe of ſo acrimonious a Nature. 


Cy 


It is a, vulgar Opinion, that old Cheeſe digeſts every thing 


elſe, but remains itſelf undigeſted. I don't know what Foun- 
dation there is for this, nor can I determine whether it is true, 


or a vulgar Error. But I ſhould ſuſpect, that in caſe of a 


Viſcidity of the Juices contain'd in the Stomach, old-rotten 
Cheeſe may, by its Acrimony, attenuate theſe Viſcidities, 
and thus act medicinall 


The particular Aren, which ſome People have to Cheeſe, 


is utterly unaccountable, however real. | 
CAA. The ſame as Cass1a, which ſee. 
CASIBO. Cyprus, (a Species of exotic OE: Fohnſon. 
CASM NARIS, or CASMUNAR. See Cassummu- 


NIAR, 
'  CASSA, A barbarous Word, in Fallopius de Offib. for 


Drax. 
CASSALE Vulnus, A Term uſed by ſome Phyſicians to ſig- 
'nify a Wound in the Breaſt ; it is derived from the Arabic Cas, 


reaſt. 


the B 


CASSAMUM, «42, a Name given by fome to the 


Fruit of the Balfam-tree. P. 
CASSATUM, weak, fpiritle 
Veins, hindering the Paſſage and Motion of Blood, Pa- 
ratelſus Archidox, Lib. 7. Set. de Specifico nn 
CASSAVI. A fort of Bread uſed in the Ve Indies, and 
made of the Root of the Plant Maninor, which ſee. 
ASSIA. The Characters of the Caflia are; 
he Flowers are pentapetalous, diſpoſed in an orbicular Or- 
der; with a Stylus like a Proboſcis. 
The Pods are either long and cylindrical, or flat, divided in- 


Axineta, Lib. 7. 3. 
4 and ct” He in the 


Cells by tranſverſe Partitions, which are lined with a 


to man 
black Palp, containing hard Seeds. 

Baorrhaave mentions four Species of Cass1a, 

1. Caffia; Americana, firtida; . oblongis, - glabris. 
T. 619. Pajomirioba, J. Piſonif, Edit. 1658. 185. Senna, 
-#ccdentalis, odore Opii viroſo, Orobi Pannonict folits mucronatis, 
glabra. H. L. H. n. THESTINKING AMERICAN 
CAS, WITH OBLONG SMOOTH LEAVES. 

a 7 Americana; ec ; foliis ſubrotundis, acumi- 
natit. T. 619. Paſemirioba, II Piſoniſ. Edit. 1658. 185. 
Send, occidentalis, odore Opii minus viroſo, foltts glabris 
ifs. H. L. H. agu. THE AMERICAN CASSIA, 
WITH ROUNDISH POINTED LEAVES. * 

3. CASA EISA LA, Offic. Ind. Med. 29. Ger. 1242. 


Emde. 1431. Calſin ſolutipa, Caſſia fi laris, Mont. Exot. 


10. Caſſia * Alezandrina, THE ORDINARY 
PURGING CASSIA.” Ruit Hiſt. 2. 
Tourn, Inſt. 619. Elem. Bot. 492. 


| For. Mal. 73. 0 era ſeu fiſtuleſa prima, 
Fr Goff . . . Tar hg t 2. 42. 
10 iarxambar vocuta. . 
75 Inteo, Breyn. Prod. 2. * 46> 0 fol 
'Fheat. 234% Caſſia purgatrir, J. 


P 
1 r. 


Conna, Hort. Mal. 1. 37. 


\Cofſia file. Hero. 87. HE PUDDING 


THE PUDDING 


is to be preferred before the other, becauſe tis eaſier of 


The Stomach, therefore, and Inteſtines, muſt 


C. B. Pin. 403. 
Wen Ind: A. 2. . 


Aus. Gb Be. rale Hlexandrina, Jonl. - 
PA IK inntS 


Hence the 
- and Gravel. 1 he 


is alſo uſed by the Egyptians againſt immoderate e Dy 


- Qunces at moſt ſor a Doſe, and 1 


Tree which grows in Ept, 
2 
Leaves, in Shape ing the Leaves of the Walnut - tree, 
aneng which yellow hve-leav'd Flowers, each ſucceeded 
by a _— round Pod or Fruit, ſcarce an Inch in Di- 
ameter, but a Foot, and often two Foot long, whoſe Outſide 
is a dark brown, hard, woody Bark, having a large Seam run- 
ning the whole Length on the one Side, and another leſs viſi- 
ble on the other: The Inſide is made 


w 


Proſper Alpinus is of Opinion, that thoſe Pods of the Caſſia 
are the beſt, which, when ſhaken, make a kind of Noiſe by 
the Motion of the Seeds contained within them ; and affirms, 
that ſuch of them as do not make this Noiſe are deſpiſed by 
the Egyptians, who think that this Accident happens in conſe- 
quence of the Pulp being vitiated, and an aqueous Humidity 
collected within. But 8 maintains the contrary in the 
following Words. Egyptians, ſays he, who dealt in 
«© Caſſia, perſuaded our Countryman Alpinus, that thoſe Pods 
„were the beſt, which, when ſhaken, made a Noiſe ; but I 
«© obſerved the more ſkilful Merchants carefully ſeparate thoſe 
„ vhich made ſuch a Noife, from the more ſolid Pods; and 
if one Part of the Pod was ſolid, and the other rattling, 
<< they broke off the latter as uſeleſs; ſince it only contains 
„ dry Seeds, and is deſtitute of a ſweetiſh Pulp, that thin 
«© Juice with which thoſe that are ſolid abound. But as the 
„State of all Things is changeable, ſo an unlucky Accident 
© often — the Fruit of the Caſſia, when upon the very 
“ Brink of Maturity; for in high Winds the Pods are daſh'd 
40 — each other, and fall off in great Numbers; after 
which they are of no Uſe for medicinal Purpoſes. The ſe- 
«© veral Pods, therefore, of the ſame Branch are tied toge- 
<< ther, that they may the better ſuſtain the Shock of Acci- 
© dents. The —_ Gare neceſſary to preſerve them from the 
Attacks of Thieves, 


For this Reaſon, Proſper 1 adviſes Phyficians and 
thecaries not to ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon for the 
future, but to make Choice of ' ſuch Pods as are recent, and 
whoſe Subſtance is of a ſweetiſſi Taſte, rejecting thoſe which 
are old, and gf an acid or ſaline Flavour. e Egyptians 
never uſe the Caſſia- pods till they are four Months old, fince, . 
when young and recent, they are obſerved not only to be uſe- 
leſs, but noxious. "They uſe the Pulp, extracted from the 
Pod, either in the Form of a Bolus or a Potion, in all the 
Diſeaſes and Symptoms ariſing from an over-heated Bile; for 
they are of Opinion, that Caſſia exhibited internally, by eva- 
cuating and obtunding the hot and parched Parts of the Blood 
and Humours, cools the Blood, and renders it more pure; 
they alſo find from Experience, that, by its means, the Sto- 
mach is disburdened of any excrementitious Subſtance that may 
prove offenſive to it. They alſo uſe it with great Succeſs in 
fluxions of hot Humours upon the Lungs or Thorax, ex- 
hibiting it either alone, or mix'd with Sugar-candy, or with 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, When either thus prepared, or uſed 
without any Admixture, they find it ſingularly beneficial to 
— — — Kidneys. * * Pulp of the Caſſia· pod, 
e up with Sugar-cand Liquorice, generally uſe 
as an Arcanum in Diterden of the Kidne my — for 
it extinguiſhes an immoderate Heat of the Kidneys, fcours the 
Humours from theſe Parts, and (diſcharges them by Urine : 
Uſe of it prevents the Generation of Stones 


Caſſia Pulp, in Conjunction with 
pnceas, Aſthmas, and Orthopnceas. alſo uſe it by 
way of Plaiſter, to be apply'd to the Parts affected, in hot 
Pains of the Joints, the Gout, and hot Inflamautions. * 
— in Honey, or 1 the ſmall: green Pods of the 
aſhia, after n iled them in Water, and dried 
them in a Shade. Theſe they keep for the Uſe of Children 
and delicate Women; to the latter of whom exhibit four 
— one. 
"Theſe they alſo preſcribe for the before- mentioned Diſorders. 
The Flowers -preferved with Sugar make a highly beneficial 
Medicine for correcting the Heat of the Kidneys, and elimi- 
nating the tough and viſcid ' Recrements lodg'd in te Ureters : 
Beſides, theſe are, by the Egyptian, uſed for allevi- 
ating Pains of every kind, eſpecially thoſe of the. Goat. Pro- 


Arete, 


per Alpinus, Medicina Egypt. L. 4. Cap. 5. ; 


na ſcentibus, i us, a udien, Ery 
e Pol 666.8 
Caffia-pods, whilſt as yet green, are preſerved wi A 
and an Ounce of them, ith Succels, 3 
Women and Children. Theſe. muſt be choſen when 
and very tender, before the Bark is indurated. They muſt alſo 
be macerated in cold Water, before they are prepared with the 
Sugar. The Flowers, when thus prepared, are gently purga- 
I any Uneaſineſs. 


| and operate without creating 
R in his Hifteria Naturalis & Medica Indie orienta- 
lis, informs us, that the Uſe of the Caſſia- —_——— 
among the Malayans, in Diſorders of the Ki Bladder, 
and in all nephritic Indiſpoſitions; as alſo in Gonorrheas, con- 
tracted by impure Embraces, when it is mix'd with Powder of 
boil'd Turpentine. The Caſſia cultivated in America, accord- 
ing to Nicolaus Monardes de Medicamentis ſimplicibus ex occiden- 
2a India dilatis, purges tly, and without any Gripes ; 
„ „ and laſtly the 
Matter which obſtructs the Inteſtinal Du It renders. the 
Conſtitution of thoſe ho uſe it temperate, and purifies the 
Blood. It is beneficial in all Diſorders; but more eſpecially 
thoſe of the Kidneys, and urinary Bladder, if exhibited two 
Hours before Supper : It is againſt Defluxions, if taken 
two Hours after a light Supper. It is daily uſed, in the Form 
of a Linus, agai Diſorders of the Breaſt and Sides. It is 
per in feveridh Heats, and extinguiſhes Thirſt. The daily 
ſe of it, before Dinner or Supper, prevents the Generation 
of the Stone and Gravel. When mix'd with the Oil of 
ſweet A it is an excellent nd Ts for alle- 
vating violent Pains of the Lungs and Kidneys. The Doſe of 
the Pulp is from ten Drams to an Ounce and an half; and of 
the 4 in Conjunction with the Pod, four Ounces. In 
America. the tender and newly form'd Pods are preſerved, after 
having been prepared, and boil'd with Sugar. Theſe purge, 
without creating an Uneaſinefs, or exciting any of thoſe Sym- 
- ptoms and Gripes which generally attend the Uſe of Purgatives ; 
for they are grateful to the Tafte, and operate calily, The 
Doſe is from two to three Ounces. | 
The Flower may be preſerved in two Manners ; for it may 
either be tritu with Sugar, like Sugar of Roſes, or the 
entire Flower may be put in Sugar, and boil'd along with it. 
When prepared in either of theſe manners, it taſtes well, and 
evacuates without creating the Patient any Uneaſineſs. Two 
or three Ounces may be given for a Dote. If this Medicine 
ſhould not anfwer the Intention, it is owing to the Coarſeneſs 
of the Sugar with which it is The Pods of the Caſſia 
are at preſent imported into £urape from Egypt, and the Ea/t- 
Indies; as allo from Brazil and Antigua, in America. I hoſe 
are accounted beſt which are blackiſh, ſmooth, weighty, full 
of a pinguious Pulp, on the Backs of which reddiſh Streaks are 
conſpicuous, which are recent, ripe, and when ſhaken make no 
Noiſe. Thoſe imported from the Eaft-Indies are reckon'd 
worſt, becauſe they are y corrupted by the Length of 
the Time required for performing the Voyage; they are, per- 
baps, allo,gather'd before they are fully ripe, that they may not 
corrupt ſo ſoon as odherwits they would. In the Pharmace- 
pœia Bruxellenſis, it is affirmed, that one Ounce of Braſilian 
Caſſia purges more effactually than two of the Egyptian, which 
is the common Caſſia of the Jams =, and is generally call'd Sili- 
gua 17 Iptia, and Fiſtula Al rina. It was firſt introduced 
into cine by the Arabiam; bur, according to Dr. Freind, 
in his Hiſtory of Phyſic, Actuarius was the of them who 
mentioned and deſcribed it among the milder and more gentle 
Purgatives. Actuar. Method. Medend. L. 5. Cap. 2. It is 
not mentioned by the antient Greets, with whom, for the moſt 
part, the 4&vie oypry5, or Caſlia Fiſtula, imported the Cinna- 
mon of the Moderns. But among the later Greeks the purga- 
tive Caſſſa was call'd zwoia piacnra, zacigxixalapuirn, and 
neris zdabapiouir. When, therefore, in the ions 'of 
the antient Greets, Caſſia is preſcrib'd, Cinnamon is to be uſed. 
The Game Rule is to be follow'd, in thoſe Writings of the 4ra- 
biant, in Which they recount the Compoſitions of the Greeks, 
as alſo in fuch Medicines as do not render the Body ſoluble. 
But if Remedies of a purgative Intention are either deſcribed gr 
ordered hy the Arabians, we are, in this Caſe, to uſe purgative 
Caſa, as-is very juſtly obſe in the Autidotarium de exatta 
 compenendoram — ratiene, by Matthiolus 
Dioeſtor.. and by Badæus in Theophraſt. It is the Pulp of this 
atia which is applied to medicinal Uſes, and is call'd the 
Meudiulla Casi, Caſſie extrafta, Caſſia Cribrata, Caſſie Atra- 
memum, and Nas Caſſiæ. | 
thro” ai Sierce with a Spoon, with the Addition of a little Wa- 
ter. Phyſicians generally order this Extract recent, becauſe. it 
ſuon corrupts, in conſequ of its Diſpalition' to ferment. 
Hence Barrhaaue, in his. Elementa Chymie, Vol. 2. claſſes it 
among the Sul which promote Fermentation. The 
Apothecaries, in order to preſerve this Extract the „ and 
prevent its Fermentation, generally add Sugar to it; but 
- this-means its genuine Virtue is loſt. This Extract, when 


3 


be 
Scholia, pronounces Caſſia prejudicial to 


ſafe in cold and moiſt 


its too ſtrong emollient it 
ad it 8 excites Rar, L 
teries. 


The Extract is made by paſſing; it 
Rr xa, hes 


CAS 


are fully ripe, is a ſufficiently gente and inno- 
vue Neat 4 


for it is class d among the beſt of 


2 5 r | 
* cholagogue Purgatives. It is exhibited either in the Form 


a Bolus, or of a Potion, When recent, and in Subſtance, 


| the Doſe of it, for internal Uſe, is from three Drams to an 
; and, in 


Clyſters, from one to two Ounces, When it 
recent, it may- be exhibited internally, from half an 
an Ounce and an half, or two Ounces ; and, in 
Clyſters, four Ounces of it may be uſed. Schulzizs, in his 
Pralectiones de Viribus & Uſu Medicamentornm, ſpeaks of it in 
the following manner: It is tive, ſays he z © but be- 
„ cauſe in Subſtance a large Doſe of it is to be taken, and 
«© becauſe it is obſerv'd to weaken the Stomach, it is rarely 
< exhibited. at preſent with us: But if the recent Extract is to 
<< be uſed, it may molt properly be exhibited with the Addition 
of ſome Carminative, ſuch as Aniſe or Fennel. The Doſe 
<< is from one Ounce to ten Drams.” Hieronymus Capivac- 
cius, in his Practica Medicina, informs us, that its Virtues 
exceed theſe of Manna, as it powerfully evacuates the thin 
recrementitious Humours, and thoſe which are moderately 
thick, Beſides, it refrigerates, obtunds Vr moiſtens 

and poſſeſſes ſome nutritive Parts. But it is eaſily converte 

into Flatulencies, which, by diſtending the Veſſels, excite con- 
ſiderable Pains, Caſſia, therefore, according to Rhaſes, is to 
be boiled before it is exhibited ; ſince, by the boiling, that Part 
22 is diſſolv'd, which = m_ ; 4b converted into * a8 

ies as happens in e „ Which, i 

boiled, loſe their flatulent Part. Rbeſer alſo adore] Caſts 
to be boiled in the Juice of Succory, But if Caſlia is 
to be exhibited unboil'd, it is to be corrected with Aniſe, 
Fennel, or Lemon-feeds, Jacobus Duttelins, in his Tra- 
Aatio r de virulenta Purgantium Indole, 
informs us, t Caſſia is gently tive, on account 
of its ſweetiſh Taſte, and 5 acrimonious N 
Hence it is highly proper, eſpecially = rightly admini » 
to evacuate bilious and acid Humours ; fince it operates, with- 
out exciting any violent Commotions, or preternatural Heat, 
Experience, the moſt powerful and concluſive of all other Argu- 
ments, ſufficiently proves, that it is an efficacious Medicine in 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, in ſaline arthritic Aﬀe&tions, in the 
Stone, in Cafes where the Prime Vie are loaded with faline 


rwiſe it operates little or none at all, 
It is alſo carefully to be adverted to, that Caſſia tes more 
ſucceſsfully with the Addition of ſome neutral Salt, eſpecially 
the Tartarus Tartariſatus. Belides, a Decoction of 1s 
not to be taken at one Draught, but ſucceſſively, and at dif- 
ferent times ; and ſome hot Potion is to be uſed after it, leſt it 
ſhould excite any Uneaſineſs or 1 But hypochondriac 
and hy ſteric Patients, thoſe who are aſſſicted with a Weakneſs 
of the Stomach and Flatulencies, and ſuch as are ſubject to the 
Colic, ought carefully to abſtain from Caſſia. Neither is this 
Medicine by any means to be preſcribed for pregnant Women. 
Duttelius, in the ſame Work, oppoſes Sennertus, who, with 
Meſure and Aftuarius, alert, that Caſta may be ſafely uſed by 
pregnant Women. The Reaſon of his Oppoſition is, that as 
| is improper in hyſteric Caſes, on account of its flatulent 
Qual ; ſo it ought not to be order'd to pregnant Women, 
whoſe lower Belly is already diſtended by the Bulk of the Fœ- 
tus, ſince, by an Acceſſion of new Flatulencies, the Abdomen 
might be more diſtended, and various bad Symptoms excited. 
Caſpar Hoffman inforras us, that in pregnant Women it power- 
fi 4 relaxes the Placenta; and Fore/tus, in his Obſerv, Medic. 
Lib. 2. Obſerv, 28. affirms, that is highly improper for 
pregnant omen, . becauſe it principally evacuates from the 
idneys ; in conſequence of which an Abortion is the more to 
dreaded. The ſame Author, in Lib. 10. O/. 85. in 
& is of too mattienine « Cine = #45 Bed 
cauſe it is of too mo a ity ; and, in the ſame , 
Obſ. $3 in $cholia, * * ng is injurious to the Head, 
filling the Brain with Fumes, and by that means inducing a 

| According to Rondeletius, the Uſe of Caſſia is not 
cather, eſpecially the former, ſince by 
„ eſpecially when it is recent, 
jenteries, and, at laſt, Dyſen- 
e might poſſibly think, that more waghy, hjzc- 
tions could not be made againſt Caſſia, unleſs 2 wlanus, 
a,celebrated Phyfician at Paris, had aſſerted, that a ſmall Quan- 
tity of jt proves mortal to ſome Patients. But Michael Boude- 
“ Phyſician of Antwerp, in his Venti labrum M:- 

dico - thanlogi cum, refutes this Charge, and tells us, that the 
Caſſia certainly be abus d, yet happy Effech are to be 
. the judicious Exhibition of it. Beſides, in this 
Caſe, the Intention of Riolomus, fays he, is to be conſider'd, 
which is nothing elſe than to caution the Magiſtracy not to 
allow every one who profeſſes himſelf a Phyſician, to practiſe; 


becauſe moſt Medicines in their Exhibition require great Cau- 
| tion, 


phora. 


— — — — _ 


CAS 


tion, Care, and Circumſpection. From what has been already 
faid from. Apimus and Bontins, Wedelius, in his Work De 


Meditamemtorum Facultatibus, ſeems to be in the right, when 


he aſſerts, that Caſſia is a Pectoral, beneficial in nephritic Pains, 
proper for correcting the Acrimony of the Humours, and, for 
that Reafon, conducive to the Cure of a Gonorrhea, Fallepins 


atteſts the ſalutary Uſe of this Medicine in the laſt of theſe Diſ- 
orders. Some, and among the reſt Bernardinus Ramazini, 
in his Opera Medica & wy entirely condemn the Uſe 
of Caffia in all Diſorders of the Kidneys, becauſe they think it is 
poſſeſſed of a certain Virulence. Zecchius alſo, in his Conſul- 
tations Modicinales, affirms, that, in Diforders of the Kidneys, 
Caſſia is not altogether ſafe, unleſs the Stomach and Primæ 
Viz are previouſly evacuated, either by Abſtinence, Vomiting 
or Purging ; adding this as a Reaſon, that it was one of the beſt 
of the diuretic Medicines, With an Intention, however, to 
evacuate the Prime Viz, he himſelf recommends Caſa, Hence 
Veſlingius ſeems to have come nearer the Truth, when he aſſerts, 
that if in conſequence of the Uſe of Caſſia, the Heat and Im- 
petus of the Urine, which is acrid, are increas'd, and the 
nephritic Pains by that means augmented, this Accident cannot 
be charg'd upon the Caſſia which is ſound and good, but only 
on ſuch as is corrupted and deſtitute of its Virtues. Nor in- 
deed is it poſſible, that a Medicine imported from Countries ſo 
remote, and which can hardly be preſerv'd for _ conſiderable 
Time in its native Soil, ſhould long retain its Virtues after it 
comes to our Hands. The Sentiments-of Veſlingius and Mede- 
lius, with reſpect to Caſſia, ſeem to be juſt bn well-founded, 
ſince, from the Practice of the Egyptians, and others, it is 
obvious, that it is a Medicine proper for allaying preternatural 
Heats, and correcting the Acrimony of the Humours ; and 
ſince Borelli, in his Obſervat. Medico-ph ſic. Cent. 3. Obſ. 5. 
informs us, that Caſſia was highly beneficial in allaying and 
correcting the preternatural Heats attending epidemic and peſti- 
tential Fevers; for it has this Advantage attending it, that it 
reſiſts Putrefaction, and, at the ſame time, inclines to an 
aceſcent Nature. Caſpar Hoffman, de Medicamentis officinali+ 
Sus, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. pronounces the Uſe of Caſſia ſafe, fo long 
as it is recent and for and not only informs us, that Head- 
akes, ariſing after Meals, cannot be more ſucceſsfully remov'd, 
than by the Uſe of Caſſia, and that by its means obſtinate In- 
Aammations of the Eyes have been cur'd ; but alſo, in expreſs 
Words, pronounces it to be a highly beneficial Medicine in 

eternatural Heats of the Kidneys, Bur becauſe the Uſe of it 
is obſery'd to promote a copious Diſcharge of Urine, I ſhould 
think it adviſable not to preſcribe it 2 who diſcharge 
bloody Urine, who have been cut for the Stone, who labour 
under a Diabetes, or other Diſorders of the Parts ſubſervient to 
the Secretion of the'Urine, fince, in theſe Caſes, it is not ſo 
beneficial, but ought to be abftain'd from. Fallopius informs 
us, „ That in preternatural Heats of the Bladder, Caſſia is a 
<< very improper.Remetly; becauſe, in conſequence of its diu- 
„ retic Quality, it conveys to the Bladder ſmall Concretions 
<= „ together with a faline and acrid Matter, which 
<< augment the Heat, which is more troubleſome and uneaſy, 
<< ſo long as the Caſſia operates, tho? it is afterwards ſomewhat 
<< alleviated by that means.” Palliſneri, in his Opere Fiſfco- 
mediche, Tom. 3. informs us, ** That Caſſia and its Pulp are 
of a 1 and moiſtening Quality, not only when ex- 
4 hibited internally, but alſo in external Applications ; ſince, 
„ in the moſt violent arthritic Pains produc'd by Heat, the 
<< Pulp of Caffia is ſucceſsfully-preſcrib'd, and e forge 
<< viates the Pains. But it is commonly thought, that it 
„ moiftens more powerfully than it refrigerates, which is con- 
<< firm'd by the large Quantity of hypochondriacal Flatulencies 
66 8 produced by uſing it; for whilſt the Humidity un- 


«+ lencies, which, as they poſſeſs a large Space, diſtend and 
*<< relax the Veſſels, and by that means create Pains, and ſome- 
„times Gripes. Hence Phyſicians, taught by Experience, 
generally mix ſome Carminative with a, in order to 
<< prevent the above-mentioned Accidents.” To theſe we ma 
add the Obſervation of Paulus Valcarengus, in his Medicina 
Rationalis, that Caſſia is highly prejudicial by exciting Pains of 
the Stomach and Gripes, when it is exhibited in thoſe Diſor- 
ders which proceed from a tough and glutinous State of the Bile. 
But we now return to ſpeak of the Intention with which Caſſia 
was firſt receiv*d into Medicine, which was to render the Body 


ſoluble, and evacuate the Fœces. For this Purpoſe it + 14 


rally preſcrib*d two or three Hours before Meals. But Monar- 
des aſſures us, that he had learn'd, from the Experience of 
many Years, that when thus exhibited, it evacuated very little; 
for, ſays he, as it is very weak, it is reſolv'd into Vapours, 
which diffuſe themſelves thro* the whole Body; and if the Meal 
is longer deſerr'd, it is converted into Aliments. Hence he 
adviſes it to be exhibited a very ſhort time before Meals, about 
half an Hour at moſt; becauſe, when mixed with the Ali- 
ments, it exerts its Virtues in Conjunction with them, and by 
that means operates more eaſily, and with leſs Trouble. But 


if, continues he, the Intention is not to evacuate, but only to 


ergoes a Change by the Heat, it is converted into Flatu- - 


CAS 


diffuſe Vapours thro* the Kidneys, and the other Parts of the 
Body, it may be exhibited ſeveral Hours before a Meal. 
Aloifius Mundella, in his Epiſtole Medicinales, pee. ro. and 
26. gave the ſame Directions before Monardes. t Laurrn- 
tiur Fonbertus, in Tom. 1. is of another, and, , a jufter 
Sentiment, when he adviſes the Pulp of the to be exhi- 
bited in the Morning, in order to render the Body ſoluble ; and 
not, as moſt do, an Hour or half an Hour before Dinner : For, 
ſays he, the lighter the Medicine is; the more ſlowly it operates, 
and the leſs it is ſuſceptible of an Admixture of the Aliments, by 
which its languid En is eaſily extinguiſhed, That 
_ be the more ſafely uſed, we muſt obſerve, from Sennertus, 
in his In/iitutiones Medicine, that becauſe this Medicine is im- 
proper, in Cafes where the Stomach is weak, and abounds with 
ſuperfluous Humidity, or where the Inteſtines are too Qlippery ; 
when it is to be exhibited for this latter Diſorder, a proper 
—_ of Rhubarb or Myrobalans is to be added to it 3 
whereas, in a Weakneſs of the Stomach, it is to be corrected: 
with Cinnamon or Maſtich ; and, in Flatulencies, with the 
Seeds of Aniſe, Fennel, and Carrot. The fame Author tells 
us, that the Medicines which either aſſiſt or correct Caſſia, are 
generally mixed with it, from half a Dram to a whole Dram ; 
and that it is leſs commodiouſly exhibited in a liquid Form, 
than in that of an EleQtuary, or Bolus. To the foregoing Ob- 
ſervations we muſt add thoſe of Yalliſneri, in his Opere Fife 
mediche : Twelve Drams, ſays he, of the Pulp, are ited 
for a Doſe. Caſſia is alſo exhibited in Potions, after it is diſ- 
folv'd in diſtil'd Waters, Decoctions, or proper Broths ; but it 
is rarely preſcrib'd in this Form, except to thoſe who cannot 
take a Bolus. The Venetiam frequently preſcribe this Medicine 
clarified with Whey, ſo as to loſe its nauſeous Smell, and diſ- 
* Sweetneſs, in which Form it evacuates with Succeſs. 
he Pulp is alſo extracted from the Pods, and exhibited in the 
ſame Doſe, when cut down together with the Seeds, and the 
ſmall Laminz which interſe& the Pod. This Method of Exhi- 
bition is entirely new; and thoſe who follow it aſſert, that 
theſe Laminæ do not prevent Refrigeration, HumeQation, and 
the Evacyation of the Bile, but give the Preparation this Advan- 
tage, that by means of theſe Laminæ it incides and carries off 
thoſe thick and pituitous Humours, which adhere to the Coats 
of the Inteſtines. Thus by the Exhibition of Caſſia cut toge- 
ther with its proper Laminz, they obtain the Evacuation of 
the Bile, and of other thick and viſcid Subſtances, Ettmuller 
informs us, that the purgative and evacuating Qualities not-only 
of the Pulp of the Caffia, but alſo of the woody Interſtices 
lodg'd within the Pulp, were firſt caſually diſcovered ; for a 
Caſſia- pod being thrown to an Ape, the Animal was violently 
purg'd by eating it. An Account of this Obſervation is to be 
found in Fallopius. Monardes, in his Epiſtole Medicinales, 
two Centuries ago, inform'd us, that the Seeds were more 
effectual for rendering the Body ſoluble than the Pulp. It does 
not hold univerſally, that the Uſe of Caſſia changes the Colour 
of the Urine into that of red or black, What is already faid is 
ſufficient, with reſpe& to the internal Uſe of Caſſia. Exter- 
nally the Pulp of the Caſſia is uſed in lenitive and reſolvent 


Cataplaſms. Thus in arthritic Pains ariſing from a hot Humour, 


the following Cataplaſm, which is inferior to none, may be ap- 
plied to the Parts affected: | n 5 


Take of the Pulp of Caſſia, half an Ounce; of the Meals of 
Barley and Beans, each three Drams; of the Juices of 
Smallage and Quinces, each ſix Drams; of red Sanders, 
half an Ounce; and of the Oils of Violets, Roſes, and 
ws each a ſufficient Quantity: Mix up into a Cata- 
plaſm. 1 25 enn 


Calla, according to Etmuller, bruiſed or boiled with Nig ht- 
ſhade, is an excellent Medicine for anointing the Parts ed 


in arthritic Pains, - It may alſo be = 7 properly apply'd to In- 


flammations in the fame manner. a, extracted with Spi- 
rit of Wine, is uſed as a Topic ſor anointing the Parts affected 


with the Gout. That we may. not be ignorant of what has 


been diſcovered of the Nature of Caſſia by a chymical Analyſis, 
oecler, in his Continuation of Paulus Hermannut”s'Cynoſura 
ſateriæ Medice, informs us, that if the Pulp of Caffia, which 


eaſily becomes aceſcent, is diluted in a ſufheient Quantity of 
Water, and put in a ſmall Veſſel for ſome Months, an effential 


Salt, like Cream of Tartar, will be precipitated ; but that if it 
be diſtil'd, it will be converted into an acid Phlegm, and an 
Oil. According to Tournefort, from two Pounds of -Caffia, 
half a Pound of an acid Phlegm, and three Ounces-of an i 

Phlegm, may be diftiPd. And if this Liquor is farther diſtil d, 
he fays, that fix Ounces of a volatile urinous Spirit, fix Drams 
of Oil, and about an Ounce of a fixed Salt, are yielded; a Ca- 


t Mortuum remaining. | jt 
-* "Officinal'Preparations from Caſſia are the Extrafta 
cum vel fine folits Senæ, and the Diacaſſia cum AManna'; it is 


alſo a principal Ingredient in the lenitive Electuary: The Me- 
thod of making the Extract of Ca is dready de e 


Diacaſſta 


rg 
Lad 


r e ee e 
unleſs in the t Omi 0 f 

no fach Thing being now made. Its Author is, by the Aaguſan 
Dijpen/atory, acknowledged to be uncertain. Zweſfer, in his 
Animadverſions upon it, cautions that it ſhould be made but in 
map log NN time, as. indeed all other 


ing. Fernelius alſo 
may be pretty cafily prevented, by fimmering them over a flow 


Heat, and all the while with a wooden Spatula to pre- 
vent Burning, till they are of a „ t is 


now wholly neglected in common Preſcriptions. 
Caſſia extratia, cum Foliis Ss. Extract of Caſſia, with 
Sena · leaves. 


ake of the Diacaſſia, with Manna, two Pounds; of Sena- 
2 Ounce ; of Syru} of Violets, . mk 
3 p a ity to mix 

2 together into an Electuary. Ae, Diſpen- 
atory. 


Caffia ; ir; fartida 5 filiquir alatis, Plum. Nov. 
Ge  - L Pg, "THE WILD STINKING 
CASSIA, WIN PODS, call'd in the - 
Indies FRENCH GUAVA. Boerbaove. 

Miller mentions five other ies of the Cass1a. The 
CAssiA Lier A is a Species of CINNAMOMUM, which ſee. 

CASSIBOR, CASSIDBOTT, Coriander. Fohnfon. Ru- 


landus. 
CASSIDA. 
$cutellaria, Offic. Buxb. 298. Rivin. Irr. Mon. Scutella- 
ria aquatica, wulgh Tertianaris difia, Herm. Hott. Lugd. Bat. 
546. Valck. Flo. Nor. 344. Seutellaria aquatite, anguſtifolia 
—_— _ Flor. 2. * S — repens 
carrulea, . Oxon. 3. 4 a is videat 
e cœruleo, Tourn. If. 182. Elem. A o. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 1z7. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 177. Rupp. Flor. Jeo. 180. Raii 
Tertianaria aliis Lyſmachia gatericulata, 55. 
, 5 alrriculata, Ger. 387. n. 6. HOOD- 
D 5 TRIFE, Emac. 477. er. Pin. 74. Lyſi- 
machia carulea gatericulata, Merc. 1. 49. Phy. Brit. 8 
bia cœrulen Galericulata ſeu Grutiola corrultea, C. B. Pin. 
. Raii Hiſt. 1. 572. ED WILLOW-HERB. 


This Cafſida is hardly of any Uſe in Phyſic ; however, Ca- 
merarius ſays, that the ion of it is for the Quin- 
ſey. And J. Baubine relates, that Turner affirm'd, that it was 
call'd Tertia Fevers. It is 
mw ſtinks ke 

to blue Paper as the common Scordium, and fome other 


CASSINE. | 

There are two Sorts of the Caſſine, which are the third and 
fourth Species of the ALaTEXxNUS, which ſee. 

Miller calls the Caffine vera idanorum the South- ſea 
Teatr e oe COIN bem. 

The Para or South-ſea Thea, is accounted by the In- 


dians 1 and (as I have been inform'd by ſeveral 


worthy Perſons, who reſided for ſeveral Years in Carolina) is 
Times of the Year, come in Droves, ſome hundred Miles 


mediately, without giving it time to infuſe, becauſe it t 
black as Ink. To avoid drinking the Herb, which ſwims at 


op, make uſe of a Silver Pipe, at the End whereof 
is a Bowl of little Holes ; ſo that the Liquor, ſuck'd in at 
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after all Sorts of People, in a Country where many are 
has occalion'd the inventing the Uſe of little GlaG 
which they begin to uſe at Lima. This Liquor, (he ſays) 
3 than Tea: It hu a Flavour of the 
» Which is agreeable The e of the 

ufed to it, that even the pooreſt drink it once a Day, 

when = riſe in the Morning. | 
The Trade for this Herb (he ſays) is carried on at Santo F?, 
whither it is br up the River of Plate. There are two 
of it ; the one cali'd Yerba de Palos ; and the other, which 
. finer, S Yerba de Camini. The laſt is 
Lands belonging to the Jeſuits : The great 
Conſumption of it is between L Paz — ak where it is 
worth half as much more as the other, which is ſerit from P.. 
to La Paz. There come yearly from Paraguay into Peru 
* T Arrova's, twel/e thouſand undred- weight 

of both z whereof at leaſt one Third is of the Cameni, 
without E 4p 8 thouſand Arrovas of that of 
Palos for Chili. pay for each Parcel, „ ſix or 
= 


77 


25 
7 


4 
80 


ſeven Arrovas, four ls, for the Duty call'd 
(veing a Rate upon all Goods ſold) which, with the 


it comes to about five Pieces of Eight the Arrova. 
riage is commonly by Carts, whi + hundred and fifty 
Arrovas from Santa Fi to Jujuy, the laſt Town of the Pro- 


; 
7 
2 
= 
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agree in their Qualities, though one is much 
other; therefore I imagine the Yerba de Camini is what we call 
Paraguay, or South-ſea Ta; and the Yorba de Palos to be our 
CO the Leaves of which are extreme bitter, eſpe- 
tally when taken green from the Tree ; and the Taſte is hard- 

ly to be gotten out of the Mouth for ſome Hours after c 
a Leaf thereof. But as our Author only faw the dried 
— _ no mo n Difference, than we can the 

ea brought from China; I mean as to the Trees 
which — it. Mills Dit 2 8 822 

CASSITA. The Alauda criftata, or creſtod Lark, See 
ALAUDA. 

CASSITEROS, reg. Tin, | 

CASSIUS. A celebrated Phyſician, who lived in the Time 
of Celſus, or a little before him, and is call's by him, in his 
* we the moſt ingenious Phyſician of his Age. He was a 
5 

T1] uote ame o the Phyfiian, 

who is the Author of the Problems ftill extant 2 Name. 
Moſt of the Queſtions in that little Treatiſe of his, M. LeClert 
ſays, are curious enough, and the Anfwers to them vety in- 
, CASSOLETA. A Kind of humid Suffumigation' deſerib'd 
by Marcellus, de Pref. Remed. Form. 

CASSOUV ARIUS. The Name of an exotic Rind, which 


= Grew, in his Comparatipe Anatomy, affirms to be without a 
w. a | 


* 29 7 
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the Kernel and the Shell. 
have drank the Ephemeron. Dieſcorides, Lib. 7. Cap. 


ki 
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| a Root which comes from the Eoff-Inilier, and has 


8 

been much in R of late Years. It is about the Thick- 
neſs of the little Finger, cut into ſhort Pieces ; its Outſide en- 
compaſs'd with Circles like Galingal, of a 
Colour, and of a ſomewhat bitter hot aromatic Taſte. | 

It is not known what Plant this is the Root of; but it is very 
much commended as an excellent nervous Medicine, and 
for the Palſy; Convulſions, Colic, Griping of the Bowels, and 
Hyſteric AﬀeRtions. Miller"s Bot. Of. | 

This Root is ſaid to be moderately heating and aſtringent, 
for which Reaſon it is recommended for corroborating the 
Nerves, recruiting the vital and animal Spirits, ſtrengthening 
the Stomach, and r Flatulencies. It is alſo preſcrib'd in 
Apoplexics, convulſive Motions, Palſies, Tremors, Hyſteric 
and Hypochondriac Diforders, Vertigos, and Gripes. It is 
highly extol'd for a Loſs of Memory, and eſteem'd a Corrector 
to the Peruvian Bark. Albertus Seba, in his Rerum naturalium 


accurata Deſcriptio, under the Article Radix Caſminaris Mexi- 


cana, affirms, that it bears a pretty near Afﬀnity to the Root of 
round Zedoary, which, being cut into Slices, reſembles white 
Jalap 3 that it is here-and- there rough, with ſmall Fibres, is 
in part yellow, of the ſame Taſte with Zedoary, and of a ce- 
phalic and flomachic Quality. The ſame Author alſo informs 
us, that a ſtrong Tincture of it, prepared with Spirit of Wine, 
is of ſingular Service in Apoplexies. A Spoonful may be exhi- 
bited internally; and the Parts moſt immediately affected may 
be anointed with it, Its diſtil'd Oil may alſo be uſed as a Lini- 


ment. 8 
CaASSUTHA. The ſame as Cuscur A, which ſee. 


CASSY MA, zdawvue, in Hippoc. Epid. Lib. 5. is a Shoe, 
as Farfius renders it; or rather, according to Gornarius, the 
Sole of a Shoe ; which is the Senſe alſo, that the Scholiaſt of 
4 hanes puts upon the Word «a#upare Catiymata). We 
find this Term «dove. in a brief Relation of a remarkable 
Event, which is the ſorty-fifth Caſe in the ſaid Book, and is as 
follows : O cn xdavpe xevrar 6 om md MITUH SHAVINGEY die 
Tor, &. A Cobler in Pityum ran his Awl thro” the Sole of a 
« Shoe into his Fleſh, above the Knee, almoſt a Finger's 
% Length; no Blood follow'd, and the Wound immediately 
« cloſed up. Soon after, the whole Thigh ſwell'd ; and the 
«« Swelling extended itſelf to the Groin and Ilia, and the third 
„% Day the Man died.“ | 

. CASTALTICUM, A barbarous Term for CaTASTAL- 
TICUM, which ſee. 

CASTANEA. The Cheſnut, of which Beerhaave men- 
tions three Sorts, 

I. 2 2 1 — 2 Ag. One. 
294. GCaſtanea ſativa, C. B. Pin. 418, Iourn. : 
Boerh, 100 A. 2. 178. Jonſ. Dendr. 117. THE CHES. 
NUT-TREE. Dale. 

Sardinian Acorns, which ſome ca! ima, or Caſtana, 
(Cheſauts) Mota, (in Atbenæus Amota) and Jupiter's Acorns, 
are of an aſtringent Quality, and therefore work the ſame Ef- 
facts as the Acorns of the Oak, eſpecially the Coat between 
The Kernel is good for thoſe who 


145. 
| The Cheſnut is a handſome beautiful Tree, and frequent] 
ted in Parks for its agreeable Shade. It is thick-ſet wit 

ong, , ſomewhat narrow, and ſharp-pointed Leaves, deeply 
ſerrated about the Edges, Ihe Catkins are long, thin, and 
fender; and the Fruit incloſed in a round echinated prickly 
Huſk or Cover, two or three together; having a thin brittle 
ſmooth Bark or Coat, of that brown Colour which gives Name 
to the Cheſnut Colour, and under it a terider fine Skin, imme- 
diately covering the white Fruit, which is of a pleaſant ſweet 
Taſte, eſpecially when roaſted. | 

Cheſnuts are more uſed for Food, eſpecially in the warmer 
Countries, than Medicine; though they are but a windy ſtuff- 
ing Diet. They are accounted reſtringent and binding, eſpe- 
cially the inward Skin, which ſome pretend to be 2 for all 

= of Fluxes, either of Blood or Humours, iller's Bot. 


* CasTANEA, Ind. Med. 30. Caftanea ſylvgſiris, Chom. 
619. Jonſ. Dendr. 118. Caſlanca ſylvęſtris, gue peculiariter 


Caftanea, C. B. Pin. 419. Ger. 1253. Emac. 1442. Mont. 
Ind. 39. Raii 8 <= x o. anea vulgaris, HE OR- 
DINARY CHES U'T-TREE, Park. I beat. 1400. THE 


WOOD CHESNUT-TREE. ' Dale: | 
Cheſnuts fatten and nouriſh, but they bind alſo, and ſome- 
times generate Wind. The Meal, mix'd with Honey, or the 
Ent themſelves roaſted, and work'd up with Honey and 
wers of Sulphur, make a' good EleQuary for thoſe who ſpit 


Blood, or cough much. 'The Decoction of Cheſnuts, or their 


hell roaſted, afſ the Flux of the Belly ; as does alſo the 


Tittle Skin under the Shell. An Emulfion made of Cheſwes, 


y- ſeed, and N aſſwages the Heat of Urine. 


nats are fweet, a li 


P 
Che 
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CAS 
3. Caftanea ; bumilis ; racemeſa. C. B. P. 419. J. B. r. 
ms Hy humilis. Lugd. 33. Boerhaave. * 
ASTOR, Ofc. Schrod. 5. 279. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 
276. Charlt, Exer. 18. Rondel. de Aquat. 2. 236. Jonſ. de 
Quad, 102. Geſn, de Quad. Digit. 309. Caftor. fre Fiber, 


Raii Synop. A. 209. © Fiber de Aquat. 30. Fi 
be fore Gier, Schonef, Ichth. 24. THE BEAVER. 


Dale. 

Cafter, Fiber, Canis Ponticus, and nd5y, are ſo dif- 
ferent Names of that Animal which we comm ily Gall 2 
Beaver. This is a ſwift Quadruped, with five Toes on each 
Foot, and a narrow Claw on each Toe. Tt has two remarkable 
Dentes Inciſores in each Jaw ; its Tail is horizontal, ſmooth, 
and without Hair ; it is an Animal of the amphibious Kind, 
lives upon Vegetables, and more eſpecially on the Barks, 
Branches, Leaves, Fruits, and Roots of Trees, particularly of 
the Willow. "Theſe Animals are found almoſt every-wher 
but are produc'd in greateſt Plenty in North America, a 
Ruſfia, They are not at preſent ſeen in England and Wales, 
becauſe, according to Ray, the Breed was long ago extermi- 
nated by the Huntſmen: were alſo frequently found in 
Pontus by the Antients, for which Reaſon the Animal is call'd 
Canis Ponticus, It is now univerſally believ'd, that the Fol- 
licles, containing the Caſtor, are different from the Teſticles ; 
and *tis, conſequently, a vulgar Error, that the Beaver, when 
keenly purſu'd, pulls off and throws away its Teſticles, the 
* Treaſure for which its Life is —— | L 

the Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Sc. for the Year 1704. Mr. 
Saraſin gives an anatomical Deſcription of the Beaver, and ſub- 
joins the following curious Particulars, with reſpect to their 
Method of Living, and CEconomy, 

When the large Inundations are over, the Females return to 
their Habitations to bring forth their Young ; but the "Males 
keep the Fields till the Months of and Zuly, and do not 
return home till the Waters are quite low. they either 
repair the Damage done to their Habitations by the Inundation, 
or build new ones. They change their Places of Abode prin- 
cipally for three Reaſons; firſt, when have conſumed the 
Aliments within their Reach ; ſecondly, when their Compan 
is too numerous; and, laſtly, when the Huntſmen diſtu 
them too much. 

They chooſe for their Reſidence a Place abounding in Food, 
watered with a ſmall River, and fit for having a Lake formed 
in it. They begin by building a Bank of a ſufficient Height to 
raiſe the Water to the firſt Floor of their Habitations. If the 
Country is level, and the River deep, the Banks are long, but 
leſs elevated than in the Valleys. Theſe Banks are ten: or 
twelve Feet thick at the Foundation, and diminiſh gradually to 
the Top, where they are generally only two Feet thick. As 
theſe Animals cut Wood with a t deal of Eaſe, they do not 
ſpare it, but generally cut it into — large as one's. Arm or 

eg, and from two to four, five, or fix Feet long. One End 
of theſe they drive pretty deep into the Earth, and fix them 

retty near each other, interweaving them with ſmall and pliant 

wigs, the Vacuities of which they fill up with Clay. 
continue this Work in proportion as the Water riſes, that the 
may tranſport their Materials with the greater Eaſe. At la 
they finiſh theſe Banks, when the retained Water can reach the 
firſt Floor of the Habitation they intend to make. The Side of 
the Bank which the Water touches is ſlop'd ; and the Water, 
which gravitates in propcrtion to its Height, preſſes it ſtrongly 
againſt the Earth, but the oppoſite Side is perpendicular. They” 
are ſolid enough to ſupport the Animals which tread upon them ; 
and theſe Creatures carefully preſerve them, repairing the leaſt 
Openings with Clay. If they obſerve, that the Huntſmen per- 
ceive them, they either do not work at them but in the Night- 
time, or they abandon the Place. ou An 7 | 

When the Bank is finiſhed; they labour at: their Cottages, 
which they always found in a ſolid Manner, on he Brink of 
the Water, on ſome little Iſland, or on Stakes driven into the 
Ground. Theſe Lodgings are round and oval, and two Thirds 
of them appear without the Water ; but they have the Precau- 
tion to leave an Opening which the Ice cannot ſhut up. Some- 
times they build the Lodging entirely upon the Earth, and 
make Pits five or ſix Feet deep, which conduct to the 
Water. They employ the ſame Materials for their Lodgings 
they do for the Banks, except that the ings are perpendi- 
cular, and terminated like a Cupola. The Walls are enerally 
two Feet thick. As their Teeth are as ſharp as the — 
they cut all the Ends of the Sticks which jet out beyond the 
| all, and apply a Covering of Chay and dry'd Herbs both 
within and without, and employ their Tails in order to ſecure 


a de Tabor the Lod . i 
Bo ging is vaulted, and is capable of con- 
taining eight or ten Beavers: Without, this Cottage — 
or ten Feet broad, and ten or twelve Feet long, provided it is 
oval within, it is four or five Feet broad, an five or foxlong. 


— 


If the Number of Beavers is fifteen, twenty, or even thirty, 

which rarely happens, the ing is — to mech, 

and ſometimes there are ſeveral ings oppolite to each other. 
* 5 8 


* 


Beavers were ſound in Cottages which We Hot with ex 
other. Theſe Cottages are diſpoſed in Stories o different 
Heights, that may retire as the Water riſes. They haye 
alſo an Opening di t from the Door, an from. the Place 
thro” which they deſcend into the Water; and it is by this 
Opening they go to the Water in order to diſcharge their Ex- 


crements. aps 3 
e in Caverns made 


Thoſe are called Land- beavers which lo 
in Earth, raiſed above N 10 of the 8 G Thy | 

to > ok Lots making an Opening, which goes 
net oe yt into the As 3 the ld be more 
or leſs thick ; and they continue this Opening for five or ſix 
Feet; but it is no larger than to allow them 11 through it: 
After which they make a Lake, three or four Foot every Way; 
into which they deſcend when they pleaſe. Afterwards they 
cut another Opening into the Earth, which gradually riſes in 
Stories, in order to keep theinſelves dry when the Water riſes, 
Theſe ings are. ſometimes fourid more than an hundred 
Feet in - 'Theſe Beavers cover the Places where they 
lie with Graſs. In Winter they make Shavings of Wood, 
which ſerve them as Beds. Mt % 
All theſe Pieces of Work, eſpecially thoſe made by the 


Beavers in cold Countries, are generally finiſh'd in the Months 
in to 


of Auguſt and September, the Time in which they, car 
make Proviſions for the Winter. They cut the Wood in Pieces 
from two or three to eight or ten Feet long. The large Pieces 
are carried by two or three of theſe Animals, and the ſmaller 
Pieces by one, but in different Roads, that they may not incom- 
mode each other. They firſt uſe a certain Quantity of it, which 
floats in the Water ; chen'chey lay more above it, Piece above 
Piece, till their Proviſion anſwers to the Number of Animals 
which deſign to lodge together: For Inſtance, the Proviſion for 
eight or ten Beavers is twenty-five or thirty Feet ſquare, and 
eight or ten deep. This Wood is not piled up like that in a 
nter's Yard,, but in ſuch a manner as allows them to take 
what Parts of it they pleaſe, and they only eat thoſe which are 
ſoaked in the Water. Before they eat it, they cut it ſmall, and 
convey it to that Part of the Cottage in which lie. If they 
had cut it before they piled it up, the Water would have carry d 
it away, or diſperſed it. * . 
The Beaver is hunted from the Beginning of November to the 
Months of March and April, becauſe, at that Seaſon, theſe 
Animals are well furniſh'd with Hair. 
The Anus of the Beaver, fituated betwixt the Os Pubis and 
the Beginning of the Tail, is not, as in other Animals, ſhut by 
a Sphincter Muſcle, but by a kind of Chink , thro which bot 
ſolid and liquid Excrements are diſcharged ; not in the manner 
of Birds, whoſe Ureters depoſit their Urine in the End of the 
Inteſtinum Rectum; but in the Beaver there is a peculiar Duct, 
. terminating in the common Aperture under the Inteſtinum Re- 
um : For Wepfer diſtinguiſhes the Orifice of the Anus from this 
Chink in the following Words: In the entire Skin left upon 
<< the Pubes there appeared two remarkable Orifices, the ſupe- 
<< rior of which is the Chink under the Os Pubis, and the infe- 
4 rior the Anus under the Tail.” According to Rondeletius, 
«© The Female Beaver has one common Paſlage for diſchargi 
«© her Excrements, and bringing forth her Young,” On EP 
Side of this Chink, near the Groins of the Animal, whether 
Male or Female, are two ſmall Bags, the inferior of which is 
but little, and the ſuperior larger. The ſmaller of theſe Bags, 
being internally covered with a rough, folded, and glandulous 
Membrane, and opening, by an excretory Duct, into the Place 
between the Chink the Anus, which, by Anatomiſts, is 
called the Perinzum, is fill'd with an oleaginous yellow Sub- 
ſtance, of a Conſiſtence ſomewhat more liquid than Honey, and 
of that nauſeous Smell diffuſed by Caſtor. Hard by the Neck 
of this Bag or Follicle, in the inferior Part, is a Gland about 
the Bulk of a Kidney-bean, which ern there is 
diſch from its lower Orifice, which is not much larger 
than Punctum Lacrymale, a Subſtance of the Conſiſtence 
of new Cheeſe, and which ſmells like Caſtor. The other Fol- 
licle, lying on the ſuperior Part of this, is larger, in Fi 
— a dry d Pear, opening by a pretty large Ori- 
fice, which admits one's Finger, into the common Chink, and 
contains a. wax-like, yellowiſh, and friable Subſtance, of a 
nauſcous and acrid Smell, and which, being afterwards divided 
into ſmall Portions, of the Bulk of a Pea, or ſomewhat . 
is called Caſtor. Sometimes ſmall Stones of different Bulks, 


or Orifices into it. The large Number of Blood-veſſcls dri. 


buted thro* theſe 2 ariſe from the adjacent bypoga 
ftric and iliac Veſſels, the congl ae. Glands Pen 
unctuous Matter, and throw it into the common Em 


or Follicule. This Matter, when collefil in the Hf 


s, 2 2 a3 in 2 
Teſt under Pubis, near the Caſtor ; 
it cannot be diſcovered, externally. in the Groin, either by 
Eye or the Touch, that they, are lodged there ; and tho 

ſituated pretty near 3 or, yet Ty 1s * 
munication between the former atter, nor do t f 
ſmell like Caſtor, either when recerit or dry d. But tis a1 
as Rondeletins and Amatus ad Nioſcoridem affirm, that 
Tefticles adhere to the Spina Dorſi, In Figure they reſemble 
thoſe of a Dog, but are ſomewhat longer, and lefs in p. 
tion to the Size of the Animal. Thus alſo the Epididymis, and 
all the Veſſels ſubſervient to Generation, are not in the leaſt 


from the Teſticles ; and, conſequently, that it is RN 
ſake 
the Caſtor, pull off their Teſticles, and throw them away, and 
thus preſerve their Lives by loſing. that for which they are ſq 
eagerly ſought after. And, in Faber! Lexicon, we read from 
apollus, that the Agyptians paint a Beaver; when they in- 
tend to repreſent a Man who caſtrates himſelf, becauſe this 
Animal, when hotly EN throws away its Teſticles, for 
which it is hunted. IL Hontan, in his Nouveaux Voyages dans 
N >a OI informs us, that theſe Animals n 
far from the Water, in order to prevent their 1 
y Dogs ; that they plunge themſelves into it upon hearing ws 
ſmalleſt Noiſe ; and that they are often more ae after 
their Skins than for the Caſtor : Beſides, the Beaver is unfit for 
affording Diverſion, when purſued by a Pack of Dogs, Dioſe, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 23. affirms that 'tis falſe, that they pull off 
throw away their Teſticles when huhted ; adding, as a Rea n 
That they cannot be touched, uſe they are conceaſ d. 
Pliny, in Lib. 32. Cap. 3. repreſents Sextius Niger as emter- 
taining the ſame Sentiments before Dio/corides. But Salmaſius, 
in the Prolegomena to his Exercitationes de Homonymis, . informs 
us, that it is an Aſſertion of Pliny, and not of Sexrius, that 
adhere to the Spine, and cannot be yy away without 1 - 
lins henkel, Lib. J. Cop. 


ing the Life of the Animal. But Pliny himſe | 

30. affirms this ſpontaneous Caſtration or Amputation to be 
real, According to Vepfer, this Amputation is, if not impoſ- 
ſible, yet always ſo highly dangerous, that, inſtead of preſetving 
the Li „ it would rather haſten the Death of the Animal, fince 
not only the Teſticles, but the Follicules containing the Caſtor, 
muſt be ſnatch'd away at one Bite, which cannot happen with» 
out a violent Hzmorrhage, on account of the large Baſe of theſe 
Parts, and the conſiderable Blood-veſlels lodged in them This 
Hæmorrhage is the more fatal, becauſe the Blood in theſe Ani- 
mals is highly fluid, and becauſe, during their Purſuit, they 
have not the 3 of Dreſſings and proper Bandage. Non 
deletius, a Man of great Judgment, ſeems to have been the firſt 
who made the Diſtinction between the Teſticles of this Anim 
and the Follicules containing the Caſtor. - But, perhaps, he 
was ignorant, that there were four Follicules, ſince he only de- 
ſcribes two which contain the perfect Caſtor. The Beavers,” 
ſays he, have two Protuberances in their Groinsg one on each 
« Side, incloſed in its proper Membrane, and as large as a 
% Gooſe's Egg; betwixt theſe the Penis is ſituated. in the 
« Males, and the Pudendum in the Females, Theſe Protu- 
ce berances are not the Teſlicles, but Follicules covered; as 1 
&« have already ſaid, with a Membrane. In the Middl of each 
6 of theſe Follicules are Duch, from which a pinguious and 
& ſerous Liquor ouſes, which the Beaver itſelf often ſucks out, 
% and licks. With this Liquot it afterwards beſmears,- as with 
4 an Oil, thoſe Parts of its Body it can teach, juſt as Birdy do, 
% eſpecially thoſe trained up for Bird-catching by Fowlers, in 
* which, above the Anus, or in the depending Part of the 
% Tail, there is a Bladder, full of a certain pingujous Liquor 
like Oil, which they draw out with their Beaks, and with it 
« anoint. firſt their oa Feathers, and then the ſmalleſt. 
« This Naturaliſts affirm to be a Preſage of Rain; ſince Na- 
„ ture prompts the Birds, living, in the open Air, thus to 
guard themſelves, that their Feathers, being, as it were, 
% anointed with Oil, may not become wet. 'That theſe Pro- 
% tuberances are not the Teſticles, may be certainly known 
« from this, that there is no Paſſage nor Duct from theſe ta 
« the Penis, by which any Humour ſhould be conveyed inte 
46 its Opening, and diſcharged : Beſides, the Telticles are 
2 ws p deeper,” Probably alſo this quay ſcrves to defend 
the Body of the Animal againft the Coldneſs of the Water 
for it b acrid, ſtimulating, and, conſequently, heating: Is 
may alſo contribute to cleanſe the Tecth of the Animal, when 
clog'd with the Gums of the Trecs on which it feeds, i 


cite 2 languid Appetite, the Beaver, with its Foot, 


es 
the Caſtor from its Folkcule, licks it, and ſwallows it down: It 
«allo fille, Urin, Hoe, WERE ORR 


a o* » 


Mind amuſes itſelf with curious Conjectures 

do not enable us to make unexceptionable i > 4 
"tis obvious, that the Conjecture is groundlefs, which 
Caſtor to derive its Name from the Animal's cC— 
When we come to nga tho Orgs of theſe two 
that theſe two Follicules are taken for the Teſticles, and that 
the Animal tears them from itfelf when hunted ; che former 
ſeems to ariſe from this, that theſe Follicules or are found 
in the Groins, where one would expe the Teſticles ; and as 
for the Animal's tearing out any Part of its Viſcera, N 
thinks this Story firſt invented by 
becauſe they ſaw the Beavers, weatied by their Flight, lick their 
 Groins, or becauſe they themſelves fraudulently ftote the Caſtor 
2s « precious Commodity, and endeavoured, under a Pretext of 
this Amputation, to impoſe upon their Maſters, * 

Various Parts of the Beaver are applied to different Purpoſes in 
heman Liſe: The Skin, in conſequenee of its Thickneſs, is an 
excellent Defence againft the Winter Cold; but its Weight is (6 
| Ly that it is rarely uſed for any other Part of Dreſs than Caps 

nd Gloves, Rondeletius affirms, that it is highly beneficial to 
irthritic Patients to wear Shoes made of the Beaver's Skin. It 
s by no means probable, that this learned Author afcribed any 

ifhe antiarthritic Virtue to theſe Skins, farther than that they 


I 


ended againſt the external Cold, and cheriſhed the native 
Heat; a Circumſtance highly beneficial to gouty Patients. 


Thus alſo, to whatever Parts of the Body the Beaver's Skin has 
been apply'd- with eh, Foo . oe rn by it 
ſeem to be owing to its guardi inft theCold, an erving 
a due of Heat. S Marie — us, that a Cap, made 
of the ers-ſkin, when worn, ſurpriſingly increaſes the 
Memory of the Patient, if every Month he anoints his Head 
and Spine with the Oil obtained from the Beaver, and twice a 
Year takes a proper nor of Caſtor ; but the Man muft 
have more Credulity itoft 7 can believe this; 
tho* the Jeu, who communicated the Medicine to Marins, 
affirm'd'-that it was a Preſcription of the celebrated King Solo- 
mon, They who recommend the Hairs of the Beaver for ſtop- 
fi" . of the Noſe, and thoſe ſubſequent to 

ounds, muſt ſuppoſe the Hzmorrhage flight, in which Caſe 
the Blood may be abſorb'd, and conſequently * by 
any ſoft Wool or Hair whatever. The ſurpriſing 8 
- afctib'd by Fantus to the Teeth of the Beaver, in various Di 
6rders, ſeems, in all Probability, to be derived from their ab- 
ſorbent Quality, when reduced to a Powder; and, in this re- 
ſpect, they agree with the Teeth of other Animals. We ſhall 

inſiſt on the medicinal Virtues aſcribed to the Urine, the 
, „the Runnet, or Gall of the Beaver, ſince they poſſeſs 
no Virtues but what may be expected from the ſame Parts of 
other Animals. Concerning its Fleſh, Rondeletius informs us, 
Sat it is hard, 1 e. but always ſmell 
: tes uices, in whatever manner prepared, 

ind thn its d "gp 
it. According to Srbixius, the Huntſmen prefer the poſteriot 
to the anterior Part of the Body. The ſame Author afterwards 
ſubjoins, that the Tail is accounted a delicate Diſh, and is prin- 
Flea, uſed during Lent, when the Catholics may alſo eat the 


N of the Beaver. It is variouſly prepared by Cooks, and 
efs*'d with different Sauces, in order to render it grateful to 
the Palate, It generates a thick, tough, and phlegmatic Juice, 
& of difficult Digeſtion, and, in conſequence of its being pin- 
yious, relaxes the Stomach, and creates a Loathing when eaten 
ntifully. According to La Hantan, in his Nouvtdux Voyages 
| F. Amerique Septentrionalt, the Inhabitants of Canada account 
the Tail a delicious Difh; and BeHonius inſorms us, that the 
Inkabitants of Lorrain uſe it during Lent, becauſe, when well 
bared, the Taſte of it almoſt reſembles that of a Lamprey. 
mur to the Tail adds the poſterior Legs; and Geſaer, 
according to Aldrovandus, thinks that theſe Parts are to be pre- 
ted in the ſame manner Eels are. Francis informs us, that 
Food the poſterior Parts of the Animal ought to be pickled 
in black Broth ; but that the anterior Parts are to be macerated 
for ſome Days in Vinegar, and then boiled, after which 
make an excellent Diſh Or ſays he, they may be roaſted on 
Spit, when ſtuck with » Cloves, and Lee, 


t he directs X. . Prepatation of yoo fter 
ſeparating the in by boiling Water, it is boiled, together 
with the Feet for two 7 hos ours, or till it becomes white, 


and the ſecond Skin is ted z after which the Tail is to be 


te-wi * 
n Bus 


| 2 Waal | ts 'as 


the Huntſtnen, By: 


it is beſt when roaſted, with Aromatics ſprinkled upon ' 


- 


, 
y „ 
# Cafter. In the London and Edinburgh Diſpenſs 
ries, whete-ever Caffor is to be uſed, that of Ruſs is eſcrib 
This is I Gcodrels by that which is obtain's from the 

of the River Roan in France, and which is often ſold 
for that of Dantzich. That of Canada is accounted the worſt, 
becauſe it is almoft void of Smell, and that which it diffuſes is 
ungrateful: Hence many, erroneouſly, believe it to be adulte- 
rated. But that which is imported from the E 


; Indies is pre- 
ferr'd to all the other Species of Caſtor. » Seba, in his 
Deſcriptis Rerum naturalium, reckons the Siberian Caſtor beſt ; 


Smell, an acrid biti 
Texture: That which is unctuous and ſoft, is eſteem' d 1 

valuable. According to Dioſcorides, it is adulterated by mixing 
Gum Ammoniac and the of the Beaver with the Caſtor. 


According to Matthiolus on Dieſcorides, it is adulterated by 
the Follicules 


triturating the Kidneys of the Beaver, and 


firmer Conſiſtence and than the 
natural Largenefs of theſe Follicules will admit of: Beſides, the 
Smell, in this Kind, is not ſo ſtrong as in that which is genuine. 
But the Difficulty of diſtinguiſhin ng 2 from ſophiſtica ted 
— ieved z for that is often 
thought adulterated,. which, in reality, is not; becauſe the Di- 
verſity of the Smell and Conſiſtence is often to be aſcrib'd to the 
Climate in which the Beaver lives, the Aliments it uſes, and i 
Age. Beſides, according to Rondeletins, in his Hiftoria Pi 
cium, Tom. 2. Caſtor, when recent, reſembles an Oil; 
-_ on, it aſſumes — ＋ Er, Conſiſtence of liqui 
oney. t it is a groſs an pable Sephiſtication, when 
— Pellicles, and Fibres, appear — with the 
15 Fa 1 4 * in its oy Follicules for medici- 
urpo t, the wat art being difh its 
Smell may be the ſtronger; a allo, A 
without corrupting, It is better preſerved, Hs entire, than 
when reduced to a Powder. It may be dried in two manners; 
either in a Shade, according to Ge/ner ; or in the Smwak,; by 
hanging up the Follicules in a Chimney : This latter Method is 
nerally uſed in the Shops. Without recounting all the fabu- 
us Stories told of Caſtor, we ſhall confine ourſelves ftriftly to 
its medicinal Uſes : What Notions, therefore, the Antients en- 
tertain'd of its Virtues, we learn from Diaſcorides, who aſcrib'd 
a heating Quality to it ; and recommends not only the internal 
Exhibition of it, but alſo its external Uſe, by Smelling and Fu- 
migation, for provoking the Menſes, ex the — and 
Secundines; as alſo againſt Inflations, Gnipes, Hiccoughs, Poi- 
ſons, Varices ; and for rouſing lethargic Patients, however vio- 
lent their Difordet may be. He alſo affirms, that the interrial 
Uſe of it, and Unction with it externally, are ſerviceable: in 
Tremors, Convulſions, and all Diſcaſes of the Nerves. The 
ſame Sentiments are deliver'd by Pliny at greater Length, in 
TL. 3a. C. 3. According to Matthiolus on Dioſcorides,: Galen 
admitted both the int and external Uſe of Caſtor in Difor- 
ders of the Nerves ; but, as it is of 4 heating and crying Qua» 
lity, he informs us, that it is highly prejudicial in 
which are produced by a Want of due Moiſture, ot by 
Inanition. He alſo adviſes it to be abſtain'd from in Hi 
eeding from Dryneſs, Evacuation, or the Stimulus of acrid 
umours. But he aſcribes a ſingular Uſe to it, in Caſes where 
a moiſt Habit is to be dried, or a cold one invigorated, and ren 
der d hot: Then he adds, © Nor does it prove hurtful to ang 
« Part ally if the Patient is free from a Fever, or does 


ic e is be drank in Honey and Water ; nor dul.any of 


cc tients ſuſtain N it. In iam of the 
. bf after. a vacuation of Blaad from- the 
« Vein in. the Andcle, I always found Caſtbr- exhibited with | 

Emmenagogue, with- 


Ee A 
1775 —— 


EE: Abdomens are ſb 
= En phoned Grits Janis 


from cold viſcid Humours, or thick kind 
I Are to be 
As Caſtor i Benes 


1 rye hen —— 
in moiſt and cold Diſorders of the 


ter Pere of of . 
8 if 14 in in 97 — 

s, accompanied with a Fever, not 
a to. N of the above-mentioned; Qils, but rather' to 
. Anon the Head 100 =» with Ot of. Roſes,” Pairs 


Ws Eguneta, in Lib conciſely delivers the 
— Elan, above Wr other Me- 
Gin, recommends Caſtor to lethargic Patients, in Lib. 1. 
. 14- where he makes the fo Obſervations. If the 

| der is malignant and inveterate, ſhave off the Hair, and 
= the. Head with ſuch Subſtances, as. may -exaſperate'and 
vellica „in Conjunction with Cnſtor. Let the Pa- 
omg rs have a Drau 11 in which Caſtor in an Ingtodient. 

125 "Vile Meaſures be taken an Hour before the Acce ; for 
it #tEnu; tes, * 75 chexiſhes the Body, which — be- 
_ — ead, I know, ſays he, many labour- 
i who, by this; Remy alone, bave 
ed Death, e , when exhibited by nfl 


come "cold, 


t. it ill more junction with Oxymel. If the 
dee 15 80 of ni ——— t to be exhi+ 
ited wi 24 ive nes, Scammony. 
But one Zerg? ; or a te mae 0 lee aocurt 


ing t nt, is a ſuſſicient 
by Ne 115 — de _ A 15 2 1 1 

ng other icines, recomme Caſtor r promoting 
inn ations of Child-bed Women and in his Book de Natzra 
Mullebyi, he recommends it for provoking the Menſes. In his 
Treatiſe De Morb. Mul. L. . he 2 it for expelling the 
Feetus, Hence in his, Work De Airb., Popul. he affirms, that 
Ciftor allays Pains of the Head ariſing from the Uterus, becauſe 
it removes thoſe Diſorders of the Uterus, that is, Suppreffions of 
the Menſes, which are. generally accompanied with Head-akes. 
ki. among the antient Phyſicians the mpirics made frequent 
Jſe of * * be ſeen in the Preface," Aduarius, in his 
eth. Madend 18 C. 9. inſorms us, that Caſtor is a powerful 
Remed in all: inveterate Diſorders-. Zan, L. 34 C. 24. 
ſays, that in bis Days the Farriers uſed the Powder of Caſtor 
internally, A Mee mh u and in Ointments, for Cat- 
tle ſeiz 'd with of the Nerves; From what has been 
ſaid, *tis bo ooh evident, that- the Antients acknowledg'd 
52 . Qualice of Caſtor. This ſeems to be evident, from 
7 idem. 1. 5. where we have an Account, that 
Witk of 4255 tus, in a violent Pain of her Teeth and Jaw, 
1 2 98 her ain mitigated by keeping Caſtor and Pepper in 
: t Mouth. Now * tis known, that.acrid, heating, and almoſt 
cauſtic Subſtances, generally prove beneficial in of this 
Nature. This ſame. Doctrine is confirmed by Frog that, ac- 
co to Aldrovdudus, Avicaund aſfirms a —— of Sweet- 
flag and Ie to be an excellent Succedaneum to Caſtor ; 
and ſays, that a Dram of Caſtor, mix'd with Wine, is an ex- 


 cellent Medicine, where ſtimulating Subſtances, and ſuch as P. 


put Humours in a .Commotion, are requit d, in order to 
the, Poiſon convey d by the Bites of venomous Animals. 
The Diſorders againſt which Caftor is uſed by the Moderns, 
are at Length recounted by Ettmuller : He, therefore, recom- 
e. ul Diſorders of the Nerves and Head ; in Dul- 
neſs of the Senſes; in Lethargies, and drowſ Diſorders; in 
Palſies, and Apoplexies ; in Epilepſies, and all conyulſive Diſ- 
orders, whether external or internal; as alſo in Aphonies and 
Vertiges ; and the Reaſon he . for its Efhicacy in theſe 
Caſes is, that it rouſes the torpid and languiſhing animal Spirits. 
He alſo aſſerts, that it is an excellent Pros wa An Medicine in 
flatulent Colics, hyſteric Diſorders, and the Fits with which 
they are attended. He mends it likewiſe in Caſes where 
2 Vi are loaded with peccant Acids; in a Linnitus 
Aurium; in a conxulſive Aſthma ; in Epileplies, arifing from 
Diſorders of the Uterus; and in other Indiſpoſitions of that 
Organ ; but more particularly for expelling the Fœtus and Se- 
cundines ; j growing the. Sh the Menſes, when either entirely ſup- 
pron ds or flowing with Difficulty ; and various Diſorders of the 
Abdomen ; Fa alleviating the Pains of Women after Child- 
birch ; evacuating” the Lochia. He alſo thinks, that 

| Cafes is | „ not only as a Preſeryative _ 

- pack 3 7 but alſo i 
He affirms, that nothing is more 
c Diſorders than Caſtor, when 
or 1 it is taken —1 * 


TER * gs Ter Viper 2 
4 


— 


i, ther 


4. Hence — ee" 
intended to ſtimulate and 


in his Clavis Sehred. 
Medicine in 8. , and affures ue, 
5 the Hapes the Phyſician.” "on. 


5 * „ 0 0249 
Take ef the ben Wine burit, half an Outice: and infuſe in 


03 it two Drams of Caftor cut down. The Mea of Win 
chis Remedy c to anvint the'Spine with it. | 9 


According te he Tame Author, Water ditil'd from Swal- 
laws, with an Addition of Caſtor, is of ſingular Setvice when 
7.1 ey ag in ths bf of the N in is 

&, Cn. 1. 2 rm _ 3 
above-mentioned 2 ixture, nfo ef 87 Trallian 8 
mony and Caſtor; exhibited in two Doſes, and drank in Or- 
mel, exerts the defired Effect in the Cure of a Letha And 
Fereflus, in us 05 AMadic. L. 10. 0½ 92. in Gebo. 
aſcribes a ſürpriſing 'fficacy to Caſtor, in Pallies of every Kind, 
In the ru Meodicorum Berolinenfium, Dec. 2. Vil. 10. we 
told, that Caſtor is a Medicine 123 powerful in the Cure 
of Diſeaſes incident to Women. Fog Van, in his Treatiſe 
De prudenti Virium Medicamenti Exploratione, tells us, © Merry 
++: for ſeveral Ages paſt Caſtor has ding 2 antihyſt 
Specific, as if in a Moment it footh'd and quell'd the 95 
* motions of the Uterus. But,“ continues ke: & if this Re- 
„ medy was: 2 of ſuch ſignal Virtues,” why doeg h Dis. 
40 tr ow ſo obſtinate and ical; as to afflict the miſe- 
6 rable Patients for ſeverul Years? It is * that by the 
6 —_— its EMuvia, and its lenitive —— ality 
« it s s, and conſequently a 85 
„ But this happy Effect laſts onl eee for it by no 
<< means removes the Cauſe, va mes in the Nerves, 
and particularly rooted in the H ndria 3 ſo that quite 
« different Meaſures are to be taken, 0 would remove this 
5 obſtinate Diſorder. From what has been ſaid; we ſee the 
Antients recommended Caſtor in the ſame Diſorders for which 
the Moderns preſcribe it; for it conſiſts of ſtimulating, and con- 


beating and drying Parts, and is of an Nature. 
12 —— . 3 


to be a a Remedy excellently adapted to the 
Cure of thoſe cold Diſeaſes which ariſe from Acley, too rx 


a Relaxation of the Solids, and a languid State 
Humours,” But where the Veſlels require an additio 
lus, and where Obſtructions, — 2 the 8 g Cauſes, 
call for inciding and reſolvi icines, Ca proves ah ex- 
cellent Remed =_ For ing Med it is benefichat i in Cacho- 
= tym bo, a and hyſterie Diſorders, which de- 
nguid Seats" of the Veſſels and circulating 

luids. —— Caltor proves prejudicial to Patients for whom 
heating Medicines, — ſuch as increaſe the Motion of the 
Fluids, are improper. 'So far is it from being beneficial to all 


— 


atients protuiſcuouſiy, who labour under the ſame” Diſeaſe. 
Hence tis obvious in what Senſe. it may be call'd cephalic, an- 
tipopleQtic, antiepileptic, antiparalytic, carmindtive, uterine, 
antibyſteric,  antibypochondriac, nervous, arthritic, and anti- 
ſpaſmodic. According to Stenzelius, in his Toxicologia, Caſtor 
is neither an uterine, nor an antiſpaſmodic Specific, bu > 
reſolvent antiacid Medicine, equally beneficial to Men and 
men, who labour under preternatural Relaxations of the Solids, 
or an acid and ſerous Dyſcraſy. From theſe Conhderztions ” 
are to account for the various Effects, ſometimes falutary 
ſometimes hurtful, produc'd by the promiſcuous Uſe of Gatos 
in Diſorders of the „Uterus, and Inteſtines. Hippocrates 
efoxe,, to be underſtood in a limited Senſe,” when in the 
ſeventh Book of his — — be tells us, that Caſtor temoves 
n Diſorders of che Uterus. Hef 
man de Remed. beni fu, tells us, that not only Phyſicians, 
but he common People, an rſes, know how celebrated a 
Medicine Caſtor is, fince in all convulſive and ſpaſmodic Diſ- 
orders they bave recourſe to it as to an infallible Arcanum, It 
is well khown, that a promiſcuous and indiſcriminate Exhi- 
* e of Caſtor has produe'd v very unlucky 
Cage Thats —— been known exhibited in hy- 
lere indeed, by their Means, the — 
and org pre the — at firſt ſeem'd to be dimi- 


#h'd, but continued the longer.” But as ſoon as the 
Prime Vis have, by mild and balſamic Laxatives, 'been clear'd 
of the peccant at Load os er,, the Pim fave foi 


ceas'd, DE ial known, that Caſtor,” exhibited frequently and 
eopiouly 9 Women in Mei, | has left 2 conſid/rable | 


Torpor 


- 


2 


able 


that Zewe/fer runs counter to Experience, when in the 
macoparia ia he afferts, that the Smell and external = 
cations of Caſtor are beneficial to hyſteric Women; but 


this Medicine rather proves hurtful, when exhibited internally 
Heſffman, in his Clavis Schroder, affirms, that Zwelfer's A\- 
ſertion is contradicted by Experience, ſince tis certain, that in 
hyſteric, or rather hypochondriac Fits, nothing is more effi- 
cacious than Caſtor, both internally and externall But 
each of theſe Authors may have had ience on his Side ; for 
hyſteric Fits, or ſpaſmodic Contractions of the Uterus, are 
remov'd by Subſtances, whoſe Smell is fetid, and diſagreeable to 
Nature. Caſtor, apply'd to the Noſtrils in the Paroxyſm, per- 
forms its Office, by deriving the Spirits from the con- 
tracted. Nor in this Caſe can the Uſe'of Caſtor be faid to be 
hurtful to thoſe, for whom the Uſe of heating Medicines inter- 
nally. would be improper, ſince the Stimulus convey'd to the 
Nerves by the Smell laſts little longer than the immediate Appli- 
cation of the Medicine. But if Caſtor was internally exhibited 
to ſuch Patients, it would prove hurtful, by rarefying the Hu- 
mours too much, throwing them into Commotions, and pro- 
ducing dangerous Evacuations of Blood, by which Francus, 
according to Marius, in his Caftorolegia, obſerv'd Abortions to 
be Wy From Caſes of this Kind Zwelfer probably drew his 


Sentiment, that Caſtor was prejudicial to hyſteric Patients. It 


were to be wiſh'd, that he had wrote leſs generally ; ſince, 
when ſpeaking of the Pilulæ de Cynrgleſſa anodynæ, he leaves 
out the Caſtor ; becauſe, ſays he, It is a Compoſition in- 
„ tended not for one Diforder, or for hyſteric Affections alone, 
„but for many other Diſeaſes, in which Caſtor is improper. 
„ ſuch as an immoderate and too long continued Diſcharge of 
the Menſes, in which Caſe Caſtor rather does Harm than 
« Good.“ In the mean time, when Women, ſubject to hy- 
ſteric Fits, ſuffer by a languid and inactiye Mucus, the internal 
Uſe of Caſtor is not altogether ___ for them ; for, as we 
have already obſerv'd, it is an excellent Remedy in Diſeaſes 
ariſing from a cold Cauſe, by ſtimulating, heating, and reſolving. 
Beſides, Bartboline de Medicina Danorum Domeflica obſerves, 
that ſome Women are reliev'd by the Smell of Caftor, who are 
injur'd by its internal Uſe, And according to Schulzius, in 
his Preledfiones, the illuſtrious Stahl, and the other Authors 
there quoted, every-where almoſt condemn the internal Uſe of 
Caftor, Beſides the Methods of uſing Caſtor externally alread 
related, it is alſo mixed with Ointments and Plaiſters. It is 
alſo exhibited in Powders' by way of Errhine. It is moreover 
exhibited internally in Powder, in Pills, ſometimes in Electu- 
aries, and in a liquid Form; in Eſſences, for Inftance, and 
Spirits. The ol Doſe is one Dram. Caſtor, according to 

arius, in his Cafterologia, is apply'd externally to the Head 
for ſtrengthening the Memory, becauſe it opens Obſtructions, 
and b curing a free Circulation of the Humours thro” the 
Veſſels, aſſiſts the Secretion of the Spirits. Caſtor, according 
to the ſame Author, is uſed for og Lice ; becauſe either 
by its Smell, or its Acrimony, it kills them. This Medicine 
ſcems to be rank'd in the Claſs of Antidotes, becauſe, by heat- 
ing, it increaſes Perſpiration, which is ſerviceable either by 
expelling the poiſonous Matter, or by e the malignant 
Miaſmata, and hindering them from eaſily inſinuating 
ſelves into our Bodies. Caſtor is ſaid to correct Opium, be- 
cauſe it infringes its Virtues 3 for, as has already been obſerv'd, 
it reſiſts a Propenſity to Sleep, It is mixed with Purgatives, in 
order to promote their Operation, and with a View to incide 
and A 2 Phlegm ; —— any. by itſelf in a 

tt e, it operates as a Purgative. Bur the princi 

Ut * er when mix'd with Cathartics, is to moderate * 
Virulence of the more draſtic Sorts, and to make them act with 
leſs Violence. Thus Caftor, mix'd with white Hellebore, ren- 
ders its Operation, both as an Emetic and Cathartic, much 
milder than it is without it. 

| Avicenna and Matthiolus agree, with ſome other Authors, 
that Caſtor, when grown old, black, and putrid, becomes 
poiſonous, inſomuch that it brings on Madneſs, attended with 
a ſwell'd Tongue, and a raging Fever, which frequently puts 
an End to the Patient's Life in one Day. The Remedies for 
this Diſorder are, to Vomiting by plentiful Draughts 
of Hydromel and Butter; and afterwards to take Diamoron, 
or Juice of Lemon or Citron with Sugar. The parch'd Seeds 
of Coriander, taken in the 7 two Drama, are alſo 
recommended as an Antidote to this Poiſon. 

If, we reflect, that when Caftor, which is an unctuous ani- 
mal Subſtance, putrefies, it muſt neceſlarily grow rancid, alca- 
line, and highly acrimonious, we ſhall have ſome Reaſon to 


believe, that, thus circumſtanc'd, it may act aza Poiſon ; and, 
Subſtances 


in ſuch a Caſe, it ſeems, that Acids, together with 


: 


ſies, and the Atrophies 
ints, and other painful rders of the Nerves ; for theſe 
Parts affected are anointed with it. For the ſame 

Reaſon. the Abdomen is order'd to be anointed with it in con- 


vulſive Diſorders, Colics, hyſteric Fits, and bag an; yr Child- 
ciences, for 


oo In the Memoires 5 Royale 
car 1704. we are i d, that the Indian Women 
anoint their Hair with it by way of Ornament. ö 
Spirit of Cafter. | 
Take the beſt Ru; ; Caſtor four Once ; Flowers of 5 
vender, one ce; of Sage, Roſem 3 
Ounce; Cinnamon, ſix Drams; of and Cloves, 


each two Drams; Spirit of Wine, three Quarts: Digeſt, 
and draw off the Spirit in a Retort with a Sand- heat. 


This is exactly in the former Diſpen of the College 
and is a much better Medicine for many Purple, hes the 
Tincture of Caſtor, becauſe it is much pl ter in taking, 
both to the Sight and Taſte, but it is not ſo much uſed. 12 
alſo better for the Aromatics, which make it an extraordinary 
Cephalic, and in all Diſtempers whoſe Seat is upon the 
Nerves ; unleſs in ic Caſes, and then the Tincture 
be - preferable, becauſe it is moſt fetid. This Spirit may be 
prom from five to thirty or forty Drops in any convenient Ve- 
icle, either to Children in Convulſions of any Kind, or to 
grown Perſons in — — Palſies, Head-akes, and all Com- 
plaints from the ſame Origin; and, according to the Exigence 
1 Caſe, it may be repeated two, three, or four times a 
Ye hem | 


Take Ruſſia Caſtor, half an Ounce ; Spirit of Caſtor, half 
a Pint: Let them digeſt ten or twelve Days; then decant 


the clear Tincture, and keep for Uſe. 


- The Remainder, which is thick, of this Tincture be 
kept for the compound Bryony-water ; as indeed 8 
Skins, and membranous Parts, which are left in powdering, 
making proper Allowance for Strength. There are few ſo ho- 
neſt to make this with the Spirit of Caſtor, but generally do it 
with Spirit of Wine. It is good in all Intentions as the Spirit, 
— given 7 the ſame Doſes ; n — 
e, and gives an eous Vehicle difagreeable milky 
Hue, . Di — : 
ineture of Caſtor, in the Edinburgh Di i 
ared in a ſomew e 
is order'd to be made thus: 


Take of Ruſſia Caſtor, an Ounce and an half; Salt of Tar- 
EI | re Ts 

in a e Heat, 

frrain off the TinQure, * 


The Addition of the Salt of Tartar is here well ſuited to un- 
lock the reſinous Texture of the Caſtor ; by which means the 


Menftruum will take up much more of the Ingredi 
otherwiſe 3 and not leave fo 1 a Bottom, as 1 
Caſtor, if ever that be applied for this Purpoſe, or Spirit of 


Wine alone, is uſed to extract the TinQure. 


Compound Oil of Caſtor. 


of Caſtor, Storax, Galbanum, Euphorbium, > 4 
» Caſſia-wood, Saffron, Carpobalſam or Cubebs, Spi 
„and Coſtus, of each three Drams ; Cyprus, Schoe- 
and black Pepper, Savine, ellitory, of 
and an half; of ripe Oil, four Pounds ; 
Pounds : Boil all theſe, excepting the five 
in 
Wine is In = 


= Ira 
I 


FITHE 
11 
: 


7 
ater due Preparation for that Purpoſe, gently 


and Wine, until 


11 
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CAS 


- his is aſciibid to. Focobas de Mankic, and is in the K- "Tic 


an 
— both in the Proportions of and in the 
Manner of r 
by rr 


. 


CAS To PIiLlLs, 


Take Ruſſia Caſtor, one 
Dram, Balſam of Peru, 
into twenty-four Pills. 


Theſe are (Food in all nervous Diftempers in either Bex, 
whether the Origin be in the Head or Uterus : Five may he 
S Day, and continued as there is 
Occaſion, incy's Diſpen/atory. | | 
| CASTRATIO! Callradon. | | 1 

The Buſineſs of our Art is n Baſics from & gooper- 
natural to their natural Senſe ; but Caſtration proſeſſes the 
. contrary. However, becauſe we are ſometimes compel'd by 
our Superiors againſt our Will; to perform this Operation, we 
ſhall here very briefly give ſome Directions how it may be done. 
There are two Ways of Caftration, one 128 or Cruſh- 
ing, and the other by Exſection. The ay | on 
Infants, who are placed in a Veſſel of warm Water, in.order 
to relax their Bodies 3 which | being ing ſufficiently done, the Teſtes 
are compreſſed and cruſhed with the Fingers, till they are 

uite diſſolved, and are no longer perceivable by the Touct 
2 the Method by Exſection, the Child is placed oh à Table in 
a reclining Poſture, when the Surgeon takes hold of the 
Scrotum, together with the Teſtes, with his Left Hand, and 
having diſpoſed them in a right Situation, he makes two ſtrait 
Inciſions with a Knife, one near each Teſticle ; the Teſtes 
farting forth, he. firſt ſtrips them of their 8 and 
then cuts them off, tm — 'a very ſmall Continuity 
of the natural Veſſels. This Method is preferable to Collifion ; 
for thoſe who have ſuffered Caſtration by Collifion are ſome- 
times inclined to libidinous Embraces, ſome Part of the Teſtes, 
bable, remaining after Colliſion. P. Ægincta, Lib. 


- 
- * 1 e 
* 


—— 
8 


2 


as it is pro 
6. Cap. 68. I | | N 

The Operation of Caſtration was formerly, in Exrope, 
much more frequent than at preſent; but, in the Ea, it is yet 
much in Vogue, either as a Puni or for the Conveni- 
ence of great Men, whoſe Jealouſy will not permit Perſons 
poſſeſſed of their Virility to approach their Women. 

Some there have been, whoſe Profuſion of Enthuſiaſm, and 


M.inuteneſs of Underſtanding, have prevailed on them to un- 


dergo this ration voluntarily, thereby paying no great 

"on Lands rus to their Contnclce or Rel ion. — 
is faid to have been one of theſe; but I it is not yery 
likely, that our modern Devotees ſhould ſo. low his Example, 
who ſeem to be neither more nor leſs attached to Pleaſures, 
than their leſs oſtentatious Neighbours. | 

At preſent Caſtration is never performed, unleſs in the ut- 
moſt 1 z generally when an incurable cancerous Diſ- 
order in the Teſticle, or a Sarcocele, renders its Extirpation 
indiſpenſably neceflary. _ 8 
a Mr. Sharp has given a diſtinct Account of the Method of 
performing this Operation in a Sarcocele, and has taken No- 
tice of ſome Circumſtances to be conſidered, in or- 


der to form a Judgment when it is proper to be rm'd, and 

when not. Le Dran has, alſo, given a remar Caſe rela- 

tive to this Subject. 195 
But before I proceed to give a farther Account of Caſtra- 


tion, I muſt remark, that Ætius, Tetrabibl. 4. Serm. 1. C. 122. 
informs us, that Caſtration ſtops the els of a Leproly ; 
and, upon the Authority of Archigenes, that Eunuchs are ſel- 
dom ſeiz'd with this filthy Diſtemper. If the laſt related Cir- 
cumftance is true, it lays a Foundation for a Suſpicion, that 
the antient y is more nearly ally'd, than is generally al- 
low'd, to the of the Moderns. | | 
This is one of the een in the Prac- 
Lice of Surgery, ſince it ſeldom, takes Place but in Diſorders, 
into which the Patient is very ſubjeR to relapſe, viz. thoſe of 
a Scirrhus, a Cancer; for_under moſt of the Symptoms de- 
ing it neceſſary, it is abſolutely improper ; ſuch 
as a Hydrocele, Abſceſs of 228 an increaſi ortifi- 


which laſt it may not be amiſs to ſay a W In the utmoſt 
Latitude of the 1 of this Term, 
fleſhy ng of the 'T efticle itſelf, call'd likewiſe Hernia 
Carnoſa; or in ſome Inlargements, ſuch 'as in 1 Clap, more 
Hernia Hu ; but, 88 » is con- 
fidered as a fleſhy Excreſcence, form'd on Body of the 
Teſtis, which becoming exceedi ncfed, for 
xtirpation, 


moſt part, is ſu to f 
Ke or amputating the Tefticle : 
nuch miſguided 


6 


and firſt Diſpenlatory of the College; but this me- 


Das, tak of Anker, Kal | 
a ſuſhcient Quantity to make of 


ther. But with | | Reader, ſays \ 

hr Hiſtories of Caſes relating to this Subj 
Inquiry I have collected, that all Indurations of the 
Part of the Teſticle, not ing to_Inflammation. and Ab- 
ſceſs, generally, if not always, lead on to Scirrhus and Can- 
cer ; whereas thoſe of the Epididymi ſeldom or 


. . | * 1 never 
It is true, in ſpite of in or exte Means, 


xr da. 

their Hardneſs ſometimes, & — — 
retain ir etimes 1u te, Du! 
without ond, hs er in = S Ca "Twill * bard » 

count rence ſequences, umors 
ſeemingly one and the ſame Body, when a how much 
ind how ere &. Eoin is e > Gant d 
an ifferent idymis is from a 9 
nearly in the Nei = + ps 0 

I would not 


1 
eſumption o 
| kewiſe diſeaſed 3 but we are not 
to be 2 in this Determination ; for the mere Hog the 


the Operation, ven the ;reaſonable 


to rej 
the a Veſlels being 


umor, ing the Cord, will ſometimes create - 
int. To learn th Cauſe, then, of this Pain in the Back, 

when the ff ic Cord is not thickened, let your Patient 
, and, ſuſpend his Serotum in a Bag-truſs, . which 


kept in 

will relieve him, if Ander d by the Weight | 

ſpermatic Cord. is thickened or indurated, which Diſeaſe, when » 
attended with a Dilatation of the Veſſels of 22 is 
deſcribed by the Latins under the Name of Ra 1 A, 
it is, more now known by the Greet Appellations Circoc 
and Varicocele) the Caſe is deſperate, and not to be under- 


ing, no Obſtacle in the way to the Operation, the 
Method of doing it may be this : jay your Patient on;a.ſ 
Table of about three Foot, four Inches high, letting his Log 
hang fora, which, as as the reſt of his, Body, muſt 
held firm by the Afiiſtants. Then with a Knife begin your 


making the Ligature ; then carrying it through the 
Adipola 


to be in 


mor, with the 
taking up 


and Teſticle, a ſecond about half an Inch lower, to t 
Blood by 


of The Ligatures ma 
with what is called the Surgeon's Knot, —— Thread 


Shorp ſays, he once caſtrated a Man, whoſe Teſticle 

ighed above three Pounds, where ſums af che Veſith were. 

ſo — e and di | 

Size of the ral Artery ; however, he took 
conſiderable 


three of the moſt A purſued the 
cutting away pear Three-fourths of the Skin, by which means 
he avoided a ous Effuſion, as, by dividing 

he had ſewer Ligatures © 


above the Ring 


'd him, In large Tumors, ſuch as 
it is very 


the gr wk oc render d very thi 
dae, 2 8 and the reſt be 
prone to degenerate into a cancerous U 

It may be obſerv'd, fays our Author, 18 in order to 
avoid wou 5 ſpermatic Veſlels, recommend 

the Skin the Inciſion, and afterwards the 

ingers between the Membrana Adi and the Tefticle, to 
tear the one from the other ; the is not dextrous, and 
the other is cruel ; and both of them, in Sharp's Opinion, 
are __ to prevent what there is little or no 

* fay, that when the fpermatic Veſſels are fwelled 
of the Ol us in a Sarcocele, Caftra- 
tion bees 6. 8 be performed. This Law ſhould not be ge- 
el Ligature higher than the ;. when the ſpermanic Veſſe 
were neither ſtuffed nor ſwells: above it. It depends upon a 
Number of Obſervations to inſtruct us, and to ſtate how far 
we may carry our Ligature with Safety. 


Since we can trace the ſpermatic Veſſels, between the Coats | 


of the Peritonzzum to their Origin, we have Permiſſion, I 
think, ſays - 
be it as will. But two Things require a particular 
Attention : Firſt, if the Ligature is made very high, an In- 
mtjon of the Peritonæum, and conſequent 
whole lower Belly, muſt be apprehended after the 
which deſtroys 'the Patient. * if the Swelli 
ſpermatie Veſſels extends very hi re the Patient re- 
covers by the Operation, be od ſome time after, becauſe 
= Part of the ſpermatic Vest which remains ſound, will 
efy in the 525 and render the Diſtemper incurable. Mr. 
Aman told us at the Hoſpital, that he * had often ſeen it, 
and this is to the Purpoſe of our preſent Patient. "The follow- 
ing Obſervation may be of fome Uſe in parallel Caſes.” _ 
On the 6th of April 1726. = Man was brought to the 
Hoſpital; who had the Right Teſticle and the fpermatic Veſſels 
much tumefied for nine Months, n 


tion, 


Di , as he ſaid, by a Strain. This Tefticle 
hard, and ily increaſed, till it was bigger than a 
Fiſt, Tbe ſpermatic Veſſels were 1 ve four Fi — 
Breadth beyond che Ring of the Obliquus Externus, and were 
as thick as a Man's Thumb. 

To avoid performing an Operation which ſeemed to be 


ous, I ordered emolljent Cataplaſms to be applied to it, for 
the Space of three Weeks, anojnting the Teſticle, and ſper- 
matic Veſſels, with Unguentum Neapolitanum, and fomenti 
them with emollient DecoQions. Mr. Burette, Phyſician of the 
Hoſpital at that time, neglected no internal Medicines, that 
t diſſolve or mollify the Hardneſs ; but all our Care was 


mi 
| uſcſeſs In three Weeks, I felt a Fluctustion in the Body of 


the Tefticle, which I opened, in 7 2 that, after the Evacua- 
tion of the Pus, the Ne 77 4 2 relax with greater 
Eaſe. I found about an E urulent Seroſit 
ſeattered between the 5 hy the mbranes of 5 
Scrotum, and white Pus formed in the Body of the Teſticl 
The Wound was dreffed the firſt time after the uſual Method, 
and the Cataplaſms were continued. 

The Tumefaction of the ſpermatic Veſſels diminiſhed one 


| Half, but the Wound took an ill Turn, a Fungus arifin 


within it in the Shape of a Carcinoma; a Fungus in whic 
the Body of the Tefticle was incloſed. Mr. Marechal bei 
come to the Hoſpital, 1 3 and Mor 
junior; came wi examining the Diſtemper together, 
we concluded, — the Patient would certainly die, it 
jon, whoſe Event was uncer- 


without attempting the Cure ; 
Wheti Thad divided the Ring, and the Mull of the Ab- 


domen the ſpermatic Veſſels, whoſe — . diſco- 
vered their I made a Li upon them, four Fin- 
fm, were the Hhothnb on as high as the Spine of the Os 
lion, where the Hardneſs ended. | 
Pati we examined that Part of the 
Veſſels 1 had taken off, which was as thick as a 

in its whole Extent, hard, and of different Co- 

the Artery was not to be d 5k 


-— The Paticnt was twice bled the Day KW and 


in in the Night; but — '< an Inflamma- 
—. Nor , with excruciating and he died 
on the ſixth 


Day. 
"IN rn nd ft 6 infer If 


we have ſeen man yy have been cured by 1 | 


ran, to make the Ligature above the/Swelling, i 


vation. Ca 


of the 


2 preſume, that if the Fa- 
tient had fortunately recovered, the Remainder of the | 
matic Veſſels might have grown hard in time; which 
Marechal declared he had ſeveral times. Le Dran. 


CASTRENSIS, cgaſuaſinde, rea]eupd)ints, military, or be- 

| to the Camp, is an Epithet of ſome contagious and 
idemic Diſeaſes, eſpecially Fevers, mentioned by Helmont 
Febr. c. 10. n. 7. and called by him, not improperly, en- 


demic, in which the Patients ſuffer not ſo much from an Effer- 
veſcence of Heat, as a malignant Crudity contrafted from bad 


Diet, and an Abuſe of the Non-naturals. i lis de Febr. c. 14. 


Diſtempers. Joban. Valent. 
has wrote a Treatiſe 9 


Hafn. Ir 157 
CASUS. A very 12 or 1 it 7 


; brok = = 
* or 
tation. 


and Gale in Pro n | 
1 25 ane or Cot 


_CATA LEMA, IO in ade”) Lit. de 74 
tic: is 4 outermoſt Fillet, which ſecures the reſt of the Ban- 
. it is explained by Galen on the Place, and alfo in his 


"© TACERASTICOS, xd] axtgdoints. The ſame as Ep1- 
en AST1CO0s, Which ſee. 
-  CATACHLOOS, Ae, from XA, Grabs, or green 
Herb, is expounded by Gale in his Becket . 47% e, * of 
da very 1 75 . The Place he ſcems to regard, is 
in Lib. 1 where x h is apply 'd to 

eur Pt . rrp ” But it is to be obſerved, that, for 
x&]dy x04, moſt read 2 « yery bilious.” Thad alſo, 
inftead of y410xgbxy04, Erotian reads KG Xeoxot, and ode. 
J6,0ae is often read for dd ac or dali. 

TATxCHR ESIS, pla x.quore. The ſame as Alike, 
W ſee. 

CAT ACHRISTON, jd xgicor, from en to anoint, 
in 85 de Morb. Mal. Lib. 1. is a Medigine apply'd by way 


' CATACHYSIS, 4d vis, from ee to pour upon 
an Affuſion. Word is uſed by Hippocrates, 7 255 ; 
where he ſays, . a plentiful Afuſion, xa]e xuois, of £0 q 
Water in the midſt of Summer, recals Heat into the P 
under a Tetanus, provided the Patient be young, and of a, 
Habit of Body. 

CATACLASIS, Axa, from adde, to b, 
to diſtort, ſignifies Breaking or Diſtorſion in general, but is 
28. ö. 55 ſpoken of the Eye. Thus. aA ννj os, 

ib. 6. Epid. Ser.  Aph, 19, is explained by Galen 1 755 
Affection of the Eye, sr Siaggign|as 74 La 6 _ 
& the Eyelids 405 diſtorted ** [See CAurrron!]. 

— agiss Tar dgbeov, in the l ! Tiny 
ions of the Jaints, when are not well 
ne. * involuntarily contracted And interfolded, or yet þ 
thrown abroad in a looſe and diſorderly manner. Fuga. 
1 e 3 5183 cartilaginous Bone, 
eated where the Scapula joins with the 
Uke Galen Sl 5 pu, wa 


N Cap. 1 ſays, it is onl found i 
Man. in und be call arte ol f ſmall Rib of the - 


Thorax. De Diſſed, "My 7. Cap. 1 
CATACLIN THS, ee, "Te ale, to lie Zi 
as in a Bed. One, who, by reaſon of . and the — 
lence of a Diſtemper, keeps his Bed. The Word xdlaxnuing 
es the ſame as x4TOexajcirer, Kits, and XA 
initxs 3 and is oppoſed to 20 iglorddlur dre Aιν , 5 7 


00 ſo gently ick, as, to be able to keep upon axie's 


4 I EXTACLYSM xd] dxa bn To . | 
The ſame as Corerl R which le. Go | » 
5 T A Da . Tn, wh as H Cnarſe br + 
| , ae, in Hippocrates, ſignifies 41 
abundant, ſatiated; and, when apply'd to Evacustiom by Stool 


or in biliouss Thus 0 
NC Le e e I ee 


3 4 $0! 5 SITS» * 


2 


- + 


" 
* 
® * 


i " —1 bilious. | | þ of Finale 
CAT AONESIS,  a<Jarbrer, from w, to irrigate 4 
Irrigation by a plentiful Affuſion of Liquor on ſome Part of 
the Body, which is uſed when the Patient is for ſome Reaſon 
obliged to abſtain from the Bath. It differs from Embrocation, 
2s Gerrew ſays, only in that, after a Cateomeſis, we cover 
the Part with Wool or Linen, or ſome other Thing, which 
is not done after Embrocation. 
. CATAGLYPHE, z«]ayave3, from yum, to cut in Wood 
or Metal. An Excavation, Hole, or Pit. The Word is uſed 
in Hippoc. de Art. & de Morb. . | 
_ CATAGMA, ATH. a Fracture, is defin'd by Culen 4 
Solution of — Fac a Bone. And, in his ſecond men- 
tary on Hippoc. de Art. he ſays, ** That aue. is a Solution 
of Continuity in the Fleſh, as a — or Fracture, is of 
1 — — — wks 
* no ame for it; tho' Hr tes, by a Catac 
% or Abuſe of the Name, — 2 allo Catagma.“ 
CATAGMATICA, zd]aypaluad; from idraypea, a Fra- 
cture, are Remedies in Surgery for the Cure of Fractures. 
CATAGOGE, zal«eywyi, in Hippoc. Lib. 7. Epid. is what 
we uſually call Region, includi circumjacent Parts ; as 
when he ſays woo S' iupart x; xirdge' n Tevow Thy xala- 
v D dalouirgy TH xigh TUET @- Tapes i, Ar. F800 great a 
« Palpitation might be felt about the Region of the Un kabeus | 
« and the Chondrus, (the Cartilage of the Breaſt) c. | 
_  CATALENTIA. A Word coin'd by Paracelſus, to ſignify 
a kind of _ .  Caftellus. 0 6 
CATALEPSIS, Ae, from xd|aaapupdrur, to occupy, 
detain, ſeize, or interrupt. This has many Significations. 
len uſes it to expreſs the Perception or Knowledge of a Thing, 
in which Senſe it was uſed by the Steict. It alſo ſignifies 
Retention of the Breath, ſuch as when a Penton ſtrains 
in order to procure a Stool; or a Retention of any Humour 
which ought to be evacuated. Another Signification is, the 
Interception of the Blood in the Veins by e, as it 


2 igature, - before Bleeding. It is alſo a Term 
— to es, and — a laying hold, or fixing of 
ä 13» AF; FOI | wrt, that the weld of the Bandage 
be retained. | 
But Catal ikes a Diſtemper, which Cælius Aurelia- 
mus — nero and Oppreſſio, informing us, that 
Hippecrates and Diocles call'd it by the Name of ia, and 
Ant that of 'Anaudia. | 
Writers are not whether the Catalepſis 


* 4 bj 
edicina 
and Catoche are one and the fame Diſorder, or different from 
each other. Some look upon the Catoche to be the ſame as 
the Coma Vigil ; but moſt Authors, by Catoche and Catalep- 
ſis, urderſtand the fame Diſorder. But there is a manifeſt 
Difference betwixt the Catalepſis and a Tetanus; for in the 
latter all the Limbs are fix'd and immoveable, but in a Cata- 
lepſis they are indeed fix d, but are eaſily flexible, and remain 
in whatever Poſition they are plac'd. | | 
This Diſtemper occurs very ſeldom, and, as is ſaid, gene- 
rally in Winters intenſely cold. The Fits ſeize the Patients at 
Intervals, and laſt for ſome Hours; tho* Foreftus gives an In- 
ſtance of one in a young Man, which continued for three 


| {is ſeldom preceded any Signs ſignificant of its Approach. 
Hemricus ab Heer, 8 us of a Monk, who, before 
the Attack of this Diſeaſe, was ſejz'd with a Stiffneſs of his 
Neck ; and Fore/fus relates the Caſe of a Prieſt, who previ 

in in the poſterior Part of his Þ 


| | OnsznvarION I. 

In diſſecting Subjects who have died of a Catalepſis, we have 

ſound the larger vi running ſtrait fram the poſterior Part of 

1 the Sinciput, full of a coagulated thick Blood, 
a Brain. 


And, indeed, the antient Phyſicians were of Opinion, that in 


| ies on 
the Prorrhetics of Hippocrates, makes Mention of a School- 
ſeaſes 


Di 
lent.” © Jacotius, Comm. ad Aber. 7. Lib. 2. Coacarum. 
© ©  Onernyarion IL 
-  S$erretary Vaſco, in the Decline of a Fever accompanied 
with a Flux, when a Diſcharge of well concofted Urine pro- 
miſed a certain Recovery, was. feiz'd wich a Cataleplis, of 
os Ae HIER. dog! 
Vor. II 


pon ng nis 
turgid with Sanies and black 


, there is 


ſerous Matter lodg'd in the poſterior Part of the Brain. 


the Height of the Fit, the Teeth 


firſt ſeiz'd wit] a gentle Fever, 
and Catalepſis, upon 
; 0 is Veins. appe 
of the Brain, which, in its natural State, is ſoft and friable, 
become dry ; and rern 
1 OrssnvAT ton IV. Fe: | 
A Merchant of Liege was put in Priſon by a Creditor j but 
obtaining Bail, was ſet at Liberty, returned home; and indulg* 
himſelf in an Exteſs of Melancholy. A few Days after; he was 
ſeiz'd with an acute Fever, which, however, was not accom- 
pany'd with a Delirium. When the Fever left hint, be 
ſeized with a flight Madneſs, which at laſt degenetated into 
of the raging Kind; there was a Neceſlity for binding him. 
ſhook with ſuch Violence the Shackles in which his 
confin'd; that it was thought he would have broken them to 
Pieces. Having ſeiz'd his Wife's Necklace in his Teeth, he not 
only tore it, but; in a manner, reduc it to Powder. Having 
long uſed melanagogue Medicines at ſtated Times, and ſlept for 
many Nights, he ſeemed to reſume the Exerciſe of his Reaſon 
ſo far, that he was thought to be perfeQly recovered, ' Twenty 
Months, however, after his Impriſonment, he became fooliſh; 
like a Child, tho' he was then -one Yeats of Age; and 
the three laſt Fi of his Left Hand were ſo crook'd inwards; 
that no Art could extend them. By purging his Head, and a 
ying heating and moiſtening Oils to the Region of the Medu 
inalis, he recover d the Uſe of his Fingers ; but, ſoon after, all 
the Fingers of the ſame Hand wete incurvated, became Riff, and, 
as in a cataleptic Patient, could not be extended by any means, 
Soon after, he loſt the Uſe of his Right Arm, and both his Legs; 
was deprived of his Speech, and lay immoveable However; 
by means of various Ointments; Fomentations, and 


He 
ands were 


 riſms, he recover'd the Uſe of his Tongue; but for two Yeats 


after, till he died, he could not form an articulate Sound, but 
made an indiſtin& Noiſe, like a Child half a Y ear. old, and had 
his Victuals given him by the Hand of another. His Body, iri 
the mean time, was ſufficiently ſoluble, his Reſpiration very 
free, and his Pulſe exceedingly good ; till at laſt; about the End 
of the fourth Year, he 474. | | | 
Being call'd to the Diſſection, I deſir d that the Brain ſhould bb 
firſt inſpected, which, upon laying open the Cranium, was obſervd 
to be very dry, hard, and, on the Surface, friable, when touch'd 
with the Fingers. It was alſo every-where ting'd of a yellowiſh 
Lemon-colour, about the Depth of a Finger's Breadth; Abbut 
the Ventricles and Baſe it was ſofter, a 
Colour was ſomewhat vitiated. The Rete Mirabile was depreſy'd 
the Origins of the Nerves were dry, and more ſlender than i 
their natural State. Nothing uncommon was obſerv'd in the 
Thorax and lower Belly. Her. ab Heer. Ol ſeru. Medic. 
The Signs of an 5 1 5 Catalepſis are ſome 
common to it with a Lethargy, as a lazy Indiſpoſition, and 
Slowneſs of Motion ; the Patient makes no Comphicy of bei 
at all affected with any Diſorder, is flow in anſwering what 
ſaid to him, and inſenſibly falls into a too long and profound 
Sleep. But the proper Signs which diſtinguiſh the Approach of 
this Diſeaſe are, an intenſe Redneſs of the Cheeks, a continual 
Fever, a Flux, of the Spittle, a high and full Pulſe, with a 
Conſtipation of the Belly, or, on the contrary, an immoderate 
Looſeneſs, When the Diſcaſe is formed, and the Patient 
actually labouring under it, he lies ually on his Back, his 
Neck. diſtended, his Cheeks red ; he is in a Fever, ſpeechleſs, 
oppreſs'd with a Torpor or Dulnefs of the Senſes, and he lies 
with his Eyelids open, and his Eyes fix'd, as in thoſe who 
4 — an , or in an Ox who has receiv'd the 


1 and Hands ; 
uent and violent Hiccoughs z 
humid, and full ; he is very much afflicted 
z and is neither able to ſtretch forth his Limbs 
„ nor draw them in when extended, In 
tion of the Belly, as it were, from Wind, 
which increaſes pony towards the Stomach ; ſometimes it 
Humour, or from Food, and is attended 

with a Rumbling of the Inteſtines : The Teeth ate vehementl 

ſet, and ſometimes there is a Stridor, or Gnaſhing j and, 

aſunder, and leave ſome 
Diſtance between them: The Patient lies with his Mouth open 
and relaxed, this Qin — — and ſume- 
down his t with a Noiſe. Whatever Liquid is 
into. the Mouth, or involuntarily receiv'd, floats about 
3 frequently draws up and ä 
2 / £4 


more moiſt; but the 


, 25 if he were profoundly ſortow ful: 
If any one moves his 1 — before his Eyes, the Patient 
twinkles, and follows the ion of the | with his Sight ; 
and, if be begins to grow better, he turns his full Sight with 
Attention to the Object; and, being call d, looks about, and 
falls into Tears, ſaying nothing, but a by his Counte- 
nance, willing to ſpeak : He is delighted with pleaſant Smells, 
and the continual breathing of ſweet Odours ; but can by no 
means endure any thing which ſmells rank or ſtrong, but 
his Averſion to it as far as he is able; He is ſenſible of ſweet and 
bitter Things when touched with his Tongue, and feels when 
he is prick'd : If his Arm be extended by any one, he draws it 
in again ; and, if teaz'd, trembles, and grows red in the Face: 
Towards the End of the Fit, and Approach of Health, he 
often falls into a copious and hot Sweat, and relapſes : If the 
Diſeaſe increaſes, there is an extraordinary Heat of the * 
ficies of the Body, the Reſpiration is more profound, the Eyes 
are diſtorted, the Chin drawn down, fd, the Hands 
contraſted, and the maxillary Muſcles, by a ſpaſmodic Aﬀe- 
ction, reduc'd to a laughing Poſture; there is an extremely hot 
Sweat, and ſometimes Eruptions of various Colours, and like 
thoſe round Pimples which the Greeks call Tonthi;” (iirdus) on 
the Breaſt and Face, with a ſudden Loſs of Strength from the 
Violence of the Diſorder ; a Stertor, which the Greeks call 
Ms), a cold Numbneſs, a pale Countenance, and at laſt 
uffocation, and Danges of Death. Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 10. | |; — —. 
This Deſcription, in ſome Things, agrees with the more 
modern Accounts of a Catalepſis ; but, as it diſagrees in ſome 
reſpects, I ſhall give its Characteriſtics from Hoffman. 
The Paroxyſm of a Catalepſis generally attacks the Patient 
uddenly in this Manner : He remains fix'd in whatever Poſture 
lappens to be in when ſeiz'd, whether ſtanding, fitting, or 
lying: If his Eyes are ſhut, they generally remain ſo; but as 
the Vifcmger generally comes on in the Day-time, the Eyes 
are moſt frequently open, and immoveably fix'd, as it were, 
upon one Object, and cannot be made to wink, th touch'd 
or rub'd with an Handkerchief, Mean time the Limbs are 
capable of being mov'd and bended, but remain in whatever 
Situation they are put in: All manner of Senſation is aboliſh'd 3 
for the Patient neither ſees, hears, nor feels, even though 
pinch'd hard, or prick'd : The involuntary Actions are, not- 
withſtanding, carry'd on regularly; thus the Pulſe is natural, 
and Reſpiration eaſy ; and, as Forre/ius obſerves, whatever is 
put into the Mouth is ſwallowed down: Sometimes the Abdo- 
men and inferior Ribs are convuls'd, according. to the 
Reports of Foreſtus, Sylvius, Platerus, and Doleus: At the 
ſame time the Anus is ſo conttacted, that it will not admit of 
the ſlendereſt Pipe, as Henricus ab Heers remarks. Mean time, 
as N. Piſe reports, the Face continues florid : At laſt they be- 
gin to ſigh deeply, and then come to their Senſes; and then 
ive ſurpriſing 4 of what they have heard and ſeen, as 
if they were reviv'd from a Trance. When out of the Pa- 
roxyſm, they eat very little, or perhaps nothing at all. 
| ba the Hiſtoire de] Academie Royale for 1138. we have a 
remarkable Inſtance of a Catalepſis, which will give a better 
Idea of the Diſtemper than any general Deſcription, and which 
I ſhallherefore inſert. * 

In the Vear 1737. during Lent, a certain Lady, of about 
forty-five Years o | came from Veſoul to Beſanſon, to ſolicit 
a Law-ſuit of ſuch Importance, that the Loſs of it would have 
completed her Misfortunes, which had already made too deep an 
Impreſſion on her. Agitated with the moſt uneaſy Thoughts, 
ſhe was never abſent, either from thoſe who” had the Manage- 
ment of her Buſineſs, or from the Churches, where, by her 
Devotion, ſhe endeavoured to intereſt Heaven to her Cauſe. 
In theſe religious Edifices ſhe was ſeen proftrating herſelf before 
all the Altars, one after another, with ſuch an Air of SanRity, 

as to become remarkable in the Eyes of every one preſent. She 
at all, either becauſe ſhe had 


his Lips, and fetches a 


chair, i ble of Motion, with her 
fixed, and ſparkling ; her Eye-li 
her Arms elevated, and her Ha 
a Trance: Her Countenance 
y, was now become more fl , 
ſpiration was free and m_ and the 


» 


Feet; and the By-ſtanders baw!'d into her Ears, 


a pathetic Hiſtory of her Misfortunes, 


_— 


Members were pliant, moveable, and capable of * 
„ without making the leaſt Refiſtance ; ; 
—_ 4 


15 
4 


17 


1 
10 


11 


— 
0 


We may readily ſuppoſe, that an ardent Deſire to diſcover the 


Cauſe of the Diſorder, and a Princi 
ſuch Occaſions, muſt have laid a 


of Curioſity, natural on 
oundation for various and 


Mr. rns! 


librium. In a Word, 2 like a Statue of Wax, 
von Feet are fix'd to its Pedeſtal, in order to prevent its 
She a inſenſible ; ſhe was ſhak'd, pinch'd, and tor- 


mented ; ſhe had a Chafing-diſh with Coals 7 — under her 
in her Cauſe ; but no Signs of Life appear'd, for her Diſorder 
was a confirm'd — * 10 

Mr. Attalin order d Mr. Charles, his Fellow-profeſſor/ of 
Medicine, to be call'd, and the Lady was blooded in the Foot 
by Mr. Yacher ; after which 2 to Supper, and came 
very ſoon back to their Patient. Upon their Return they ſound 
R — 8 * 72 a Gaps” three or four © 

urs; and ſhe ſurpris'd them, by making a 
long, ll! erin — coherent Sona, in which — 
related the whole State of 
her Cauſe, and ſum d up all, with moral RefleQions ariſing 
naturally from the Subject ; and with Prayers to God, not pre- 
viouſly compoſed, but poured forth in an extemporaneous 
Manner. — | w_ 709% 

At the Expence of Truth to encou her as 
much as poſſible, with reſpe& to the fatal Cauſe which had been 
the woful Source of her Misfortune. Then they examin'd her 
carefully with reſpect to every thing ſhe perceived to happen 
duri Paroxyſm.” | | VA 
She ſaw nothing, but ſhe ſometimes heard, and that fo 
diſtinctly, that ſhe knew ſome Perſons by their Voices. She 
was ſo far from remembering her being blooded, that ſhe even 
doubted of the Fact when the ſaw the Bandage apply d to ber 
Foot. The -diſh with Fire, which, in all Appearance, 
ought to have made a much more ſenſible eſſion on her 
than a human Voice, did not, in the leaſt, affect her. Ina 
Word, tho' ſhe had been violently tormented, ſhe had not the 
ſmalleſt Remains either of Pain or Wearineſs. 

Whilſt they were thus entertaining themſelves with their Pa- 
tient, they perceived, that, her Diſcourſe was now-and-then in- 
terrupted by ſmall Sighs, and that, in theſe Moments, her Eyes 
became fixed and immoveable. Nothing, in tbe mean time, 
was neglected, in order to prevent the Paroxyſm with which he 
was threatened. She immediately recovered, and continu'd to 
2 but without reſuming her Diſcourſe where ſhe left off. 

another, tho' ſhe was put in mind on what Subject 
ſhe had been talking, and what particular Circumſtance ſhe had 
inſiſted on. This Accident happen'd time this ſmall 
Prelude of a Paraxyſm interrupted her Diſcourſe. The Idea of 
what ſhe was to have ſaid was entirely baniſhed from her Mind, 
and another preſented. itſelf in ſo forcible a manner, that ſhe 
could not reſiſt its Impreſſions. | | 

At an Hour's End, however, her Paroxyſm return'd in all 
its Violence ; and the Symptoms of a Catalepſis were the ſame, 
or, per of a more diſtin and characterizing Nature than 
before. hen this ſecond Paroxyſm was at 4 the Pa- 
tient, ſeated in an Arm- chair, began to ſpeak for an Hour and 
an Half, in the ſamſe Tone and Strain ſhe had done after her firſt 
Paroxyſm ; but, at laſt, her natural and pertinent Diſcourſe 
was ſucceeded by extravagant Jargon, accompany*'d with hideous 
Shrieks and Howlings ; and ſhe was attack d by a violent 
Pheenſy, of which the Catalepſis was only the unlucky Pre- 


All the Remedies, 22 the ſkilful Phyſicians who had 
the Charge of her, 'd for the three or four Days 
ſhe remain'd at Beſanſem, for which Reaſon ſhe was ſent home 
to Yeſoul ; and, what is no leſs ſurpriſing than her Diſealſc-iclelf, 
ſhe remains in''a State of perfe&t Health, and bas never 


i fince had a Relapſe. But we are not as yet "ſufficiently 


hat ſhe would 


= - 
— 8 8 - - 
— 
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Reſt alum — my - | | 1 theſe, — eaſon is obvious, wh 

to 2 5 ies of it which is accompany 'd with : | 

a. ſort f Tronce or Kat ; for Women, baue mere ſoft, . Pleaſure, and 
tender, and ſenſible es than Men 3 fot. high Reaſon thay © they are · put 2 but, at the ſame time, all the Motions we call 
are not only highly ſuſceptible of inumoderate Commotions of mechanical remain entire. For tis certain, from: anatomical 
the dervaus:Syſtem, but alſo a farourable Foundation is laid for - ies, that as the Nerves, ſubſervient to Senſation, and 


cheriſhing all the violent Impreſſions and Paſſtiona of the Mind, 


tegetber with the Diſorders! ariſing from an ungevern'd and 
= 


this Diſeaſe moſt generally appears ; eſpeeiallyi if, agcording to 
Nicelaus: Pifa, and according to Experience, whoſe danction is 
fill more ſacred and venerable, a cold Regimen, an unfayourable 
Seaſon: of the Near, ani a cold Climate, concur. MP 
That the Cauſe of à Catalepſis is ladged in the poſterior | 
Part of the Head, is not only obvious from the Diſſections of 
dectaſed Patients, and the Pains of the poſterior Part of the 
Head, and, Nape of the Neck, which ſometimes precade the 
Paroxy im, but alſo- from the unanimous. Voice: and Conſent of 
Phyſicians. But, in accounting more particularly ſor the Cauſe 
of the —_— they have, run into various obſcure and per- 
d 


— — 2 — Some affirm, that the animal Spirits are ſo 


concentrated, that they are retarded: and hinder d in 
their Motion; but this can by no means be conceived 


8 be 
true, with reſpe& to theſe highly ſubtile and penetrating Bodies. 
Others have advanced Hypotheſes ſtill more ahſuld and ridicu- 
lous; but, without ſpending Time to rerount them, I rather 
think, that the immediate Cauſe of a canſiſts in a 
Hindtance of the Influx of the thin and ſine nervous Fluid into 
whereas this Influx: is carried on — — __ in ſome 
meaſure, a more impetuous manner > Nerves ſubſerviant to 
the vital ind mechanic Actions. But, bow this Jaflux into the 
former Claſs of Nerves is intercepted, we arg naw to 2 — 
If, - therefore, we conſader, that, in cataleptia Patients, all the 

Powers of Senſation, and all the animal Functions, entirely 
ceaſr, tis highly probable, that the Influx of the nervous Fluid 
muſt be — — in that Part, from which all the 
nervous Fibres in the Body draw their Origin, This Place is 
call'd. the Sen ſerium Commune, in which we muſt alſo fix- the 
primary Scat of the Soul; far tho* this intelligent thipking Prin- 
ciple cannot, in conſequence of its immaterial Nature, be, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, included in Space: yet, ſinct it is abſolutely 
certain, that it maintains the ſtricteſt Union and Correſpon- 
dence with the Body, and has a great Influence upon the Senſes 
and animal Functions, it is neceſſary, that, with reſpeR to the 
Operations, which it performs, by means of the. nervouy Fluid, | 
in a manner unknown to us, we ſhayld aſcribe a certain 
to it, in which it may perceive all the Changes of the Fibres, 


and commodiouſly perform all the Actions ſubyeQed to the De- 
termination of the Will. = R754 

But the Sen ſarium Commune is neither, according to Des Cartes, 
in the Pineal Gland, nor, acco 


As, therefore, when the Influx of this fine Fluid is duly, 
and in a p Quantity, and 
the animal Functions duly in Health, and 
awake 3 ſo when this Influx is lets, we are ſaid to be ade 
2 we are deſtitute of all Sen- 
ation, 


Intervals, 


Diſorders, ariſing from à -paralytic Cauſe. In a | 
therefore, the Cauſe, preventing the Influx of the animal Spirits 


into the Nerves, is a ſpaſmnodic Couſniction of the ſmall nec- 


4 


tiy Fancy. In Caſes where: thete is malsgchelie 
Habit, and where an unhounded Force of Imagination prevails, 


Space vital Motions, the more intenſely it indu 


t. happen to predict 
in. remote and ſecondary 
Amon 

thick . viſcid Humours, which 


and bypochondriac or melancholic Men 
ject to a C 


is; of the Brain and Pia Mater are more di 1 | 
be conceived, why this Diſorder is poodued by — 


tion, draw their Origin from. the Medullary Sub- 
the Brain ; fo, on the contrary, the vital Functions, 
to the Determination of the 


ſtance 
which are by ng means ſub) 
Will, are perform'd by the Neryes ariſing from the medyll 

and inferior. Part of the Cerebellum, ogy Bu an Exper 


ment related by the celebrated | Fienſſens, in aph. 
Lil. 1. Ws 20. Woe have already obſerved, that, in a Cata- 
leplis, thoſe ſmall Fibres, which, ariſing from the Brain, fur- 
niſh the Nerves ſubſervient to ſpontaneous Motion, are con- 
Rrited ; but thoſe diſtributed from the Cerebellum, for tho 
po of Life, remain ſound, and in their natural State: 
ence the Palpitation of the Heart, and the Pulſation of the 
Arteries; continue, the Face becomes red, and the Reſpiration 
is natural. In the mean time, ſince the Influx of the nervous 
Fluid into the ſubſervient to Senſation, and voluntary 
Motion, is hinder d, it eaſily „ that this nervous Fluid 
is impel'd ſrom the Cerebellum in a larger Quantity, and with 
a greater Impetus, into the Parts which perform the vital Acti- 
ons: Hence it is we are to account for the obſtinate Coſtive- 
neſs, and the convulſive Motions of the Breaſt and Abdomen. 
It now remains, that we account for the Trances or Viſions 
which cataleptic Patients frequently fancy themſelves to have 
been in 3 far generally, when the Paroxyſm is over, they talk 
of wonderful Joys, or tragical Apparitions, heavenly. Vong, 
and - of Angels: They alſo attempt to predict fu- 
ture Events, CI to have acquired the Spirit of Pro- 
phecy. Various memorable Inſtances of this Kind are to be 
met with in the Works of Phyſicians, | Nor, in theſe Caſes, 
muſt we aſcribe any Influence to the Devil ; or ſuppoſe, that 
the Soul is removed from the Body to any other Place, or even 
to Heaven itſelf..." There is no Neceſſity, on theſe Occaſions, 
for having recourſe to preternatural Cauſes ; nor have we any 
ing to do with the devout Trances of St. Paul, and other 
holy Men; for we only talk of thoſe Trances which happen in 
diſorder d Conſtitutions. If, therefore, we conſider, that cata- 
ic Patjents w pay 2 — W live- 
nations, r Thoughts ge y emplo 
jets, ſuch as God Angels, and eternal Life. IF, 
alſo, as we are taught by Experience, and the 2 of 
Dreams, we ſuppoſe, that the more the Soul is abſttact == 


the Perception of external Objects, and the Exerciſe of the 


the Workings of 

ancy ; it naturally follows, that the tic Viſſons of cata- 
leptic Patients are only the Effects of an intenſe Fancy, whilſt 
the Mind, being free, from a Commerce with external 


recals paſt Ideas A ſbe 


» 

may alſo 
Futuriti ut let us return to * tha 
Cauſes, which contribute to the Pro- 
duction of a Catalepſis. | 


heſe, the moſt conſiderable. is a Peccancy | 
14000 — ** diſtin wy >» 


the Epithet Mdclancholic ; and Which moving with Difficulty in 
the Head and Brain, and ſtagnating principally in the of 
the Brain and Pia Mater, prove an eſfectual Cauſe of the Con- 


ion of the ſmall nervous Fibres: Hence hyſteric Women, 
Men, ate not only more ſub- 

ſis than others ; hut alſo the Dilledtian of thoſe. 
who die of this Diſorder informs us, that the Veſſels in t 
EN Part of the Brain have been fill d with a thick coagu- 
Blood, and that a ſerous Colluvies has been found extra- 
valated in the Brain itſelf. Hence tis alſo obvious, why a 
Catalepſis ſometimes enſues a Suppreſſion of ordinary and ſtated 
Evacuations of Blood. Nor is the Reaſon leſs plain, why that 
Boy, mention'd by Aetius in Tetrabill. 2. germ. 2. Cap. 4. 
who lay ſtiff and 'd for three Days, was at laſt im- 


- mediately recover'd by a plentiful Effuſion of Blood from. his 


Naſtrils. Thick Humour will ſtill more effectually contribute 

to the Production of a Catalepſs, if a violent Expanſion and 

Exeſtuation of them concur ; ſince, by this means, the Veſſels 
iſtended. Hence 


it may 


erouſly „ art or treated wi les,” ac- 
D 106, n . — 
2.2 of generous pry laterus, 25 Is 
onkenpels, or an aſſion, accor 
in E Aadic. Nor out we to 
= 


forget, - 
— prodi by > iolent Dicorders, fo 
Mole De "Libs . Cape Tepninw WT" es | ef 


— 


22 a great Regard is to be had to the Violence of the 
ons, 

nervous Fibres in the Brain, with a ſubſequent Catalzpſia, is 
produced, the Diſorder bearing a Proportion to the Violence of 
the Paſſion. Tulpins, in Lib. 1. Ob/. Cap. 21. gives us an Ac- 
count of a young Man, who became ic upon a Woman 
he loved refuſing to marry him, but recover'd upon obtaining 
her Promiſe. 11 Lib. 1. 

Girl, who, being forced to marry a ſhe did not love, was 
afflicted with ſuch Grief, that ſhe became ca cz and was 
ſeiz'd with a Paroxyſm when ſhe ſaw her Huſband, heard of 
him, or even thought upon him. Henricus ab Heer. Obſerv. 


3. gives us an Account of a Man of a melancholic Habit, 


who, by indulging himſelf in an Exceſs of Grief, became cata- 


ir — ee Obſerv. 4. above. It is alſo confirm'd, by the Accounts 
ſkilſu 


| Phyſicians, that this Diſorder is ſometimes 338 by 
too intenſe Application of Mind, and profound Meditation, 
eſpecially if a cold Habit, and other accidental Cauſes, concur. 
Inſtances of this Kind are to be met with in Galen, Comment. 
ia Hippocr. Zacutus Luſita nus, Lib. 1. Hiftor. 42. and Ferne- 
lius in Pathol. Lib. 5. Cap. 2. Profound ſacred Meditations, 
eſpecially when accompanied with ſpiritual Contrition for paſt 
Sins, bighly contribute to the Produktion of this Diſorder, com- 

icated with a Trance. See Sennertus in Praxi. Horfelt. Tr. 
Philsſoph. Hominis. Augu/tinus' de Civitate Dei, Lib. 14. C. 
2 | | 


W cataleptic Patients we may alſo reckon thoſe who 
are, as it were, congeal'd and ſtruck with an intenſe Cold. 
The Reaſon of this is, that the Cold has a Power of violently 
bracing up the Surface of the Body, which it immediately ſur- 
rounds. Upon this Conſtriction the Humours are carried in a 
larger Quantity to the internal Parts, and are principally accu- 
mulated in the Head, ſtagnate in the Veſſels of the Brain, and 
diſtend them: Hence they produce a Stricture of the nervous 
Fibres ariſing from the Brain, which is the Origin of a Cata- 
lepſis, attended with an Abolition of all the Senſes. The in- 
tenſe Cold continuing, and by that means its Effects, already 
mention'd, remaining in the Body, there at laſt happens an Ex- 
travaſation of Blood or Serum in the Head, by which the Ce- 
rebellum is often compreſs'd in ſuch a manner, that the nervous 
Fluid cannot enter the vital Organs; and hence-Death enſues. 
As fatal Cafes of this Kind almoſt daily occur, ſo, in Foreftus, 
Lib. 10. O.. 41. we have à great Number of them, where 
we are told, that, during the intenſe Cold of the Winter, many 
Soldiers, ſtanding on their Watch, were found dead. Others, 
ſirting on their Horſes, with the Reins till in their Hands, 
were taken off congeal'd; and at laſt the Horſes themſelves 
became incapable of Motion, and died (This Diſorder, how- 
ever, ſeems very ** from a Catalepſit ). 

If we conſider the accidental' Cauſes which generally bring 
on the Paroxyſms of a Catalepſis, the moſt conſiderable of 
them are violent Commotions of Mind, Grief, Terror, Joy, 
Fear, and Sadneſs ; as alſo the ſeeing hideous and diſag e 
Objects. Authors inform us, that ſome have been congeal'd 
by the Recital of certain Words, or the ſinging Pſalms; and I 
myſelf, ſays Hoffman, ſaw a Woman, who, upon hearing ſome 

ords, expreſſive of an ardent Love to her Redeemer, was 
ſeiz'd with a Catalepſy ; and a certain Clergyman, according to 
St. Auſtin, upon hearing the Cries of the Diſtreſs'd, was ſerz'd 
with his Paroxyſm. According to Nicolaus Piſe, L. 1. C. 13. 


a cold Air, living in higlkmountainous and cold Places, the 
Winter- ſeaſon, and coarſe Aliments, contribute very much to 


the Generation of this Diſorder. 

As to the Prognoſtics of a Catalepſis, if it is produced by the 
Paſſions of the Mind, or profound Meditations, it does not 
threaten a very great and mortal Dan 
ry, when it proceeds from a thick, viſcid, and impure Blood, 
or from a Suppreflion of accuſtom'd Evacuations of Blood, it 
is highly dangerous; for it either terminates in Melancholy, or 
is chang'd into an Epilepſy, as Marcellus Donatus, Cap. B. in- 
forms us from Benivenius ; or, laſtly, it terminates in a violent 
Apoplexy, and kills the Patient, Nor is the Congelation, 
brought on by Cold, of leſs Danger; ſince, if ſeaſonable Re- 
lief is not afforded, fudden Death enſues. 

In the Cure of this terrible Diſorder, two curative Intentions 
are principally to be ed, The firſt is to relax the * 
modic Stricture of the ſmall nervous Fibres in the Brain. 
ſecond is cautiouſly to remove the material or ſecondary Cauſes 
which contribute to the Production of this Conſtriction. As 
the former Intention is principally to be anſwer'd during the 
Pay ſo the latter is rather to be purſued when the Patient 

is out of it. | 
During the ſm itſelf, eſpecially when violent, little 

e is to be reap'd from Medicines. But we are, not- 

ing, to uſe all 
* —_— and _ 3 ſeem to be awake 
hi are aſleep ; is Purpoſe we t to apply to 
the Neg. either volatile urinous Spiri By win 
| Acids, ſuch as Wine-vinegar, or Vinegar of Rue, oc 


* leſion us, a Conſtriction of the 


ives us an Account of a 


: But, on the contra- 


poſſible Means to alleviate the ſpaſmo- 


* 
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it of the Cryſtals of Copper which-is only a concentrated 
— of diſtild Vinegar (fee AczTUM) ; for theſe Acids are 


of a far more penetrating and efficacious than any vola- 
tile Salt. ' Nor will it — ly nervous and antiſpaſ- 
modic Oils, d by boiling, to the Nape of the Neck, and 


the Head, after the Hairs are ſhaved off, This 
ies of Remedy is commended by Fergus, Lib. 10. Ob. 42. 
Strong Clyſters may alſo be injected, if the Anus is not ſo ſhut up 
as to admit nothing. And, laſtly, eſpecially when the Diſorder 
proceeds from too Jarge a Quantity of Blood, and too- violent 
a Con e of it to the Head, and when the Veins of the 
Face are turgid with Blood, under the Paroxyſm, a Scarification 
of the —— 3 . a —＋ Probe, and velli- 
cating the Parts with it, till an Blood happens | 
miſe confuleable Relief, > - eee 
It is not ſafe to make farther Attempts during the Pa- 
roxyſms ; but the Intervals between them are the proper Time 
for endeavouring, as far as may be, the Removal of the mate- 
rial and mediate Cauſes. If this Diſorder, which is ſo rare and 
uncommon, has its Original from Melancholy, and ſuch as is 
of the hypochondriac or hyſteric Kind, as is moſt frequently 
the Caſe, where groſs and viſcid Humours ſtagnate, or move 
with Difficulty in the Veſſels of the Brain, we are to have re- 
courſe to proper Remedies for ſubduing this Diſeaſe, which 
correct the Thickneſs of the Blood, and reſtore a free Circula- 
tion, Among theſe Remedies, beſides Clyſters and gentle Laxa- 
tives, are to be reckon'd Phlebotomy, repeated at proper Sea- 
ſons, with Motion and Exerciſe of the Body, and the right 
Uſe of the Non-naturals. Waſhings of the Feet, and Bath- 
ing, are principal Remedies, as well as drinking of mineral 
aters ; or, inſtead of them, Whey impregnated with the Salt 
of the Sedlitz Waters. | 12 
If the Diſeaſe be maintain'd by a Plethora, or a Redundance 
of Blood and Humours, occaſion'd by a reſſion of the 
natural Evacuations of the Hzmorrhoids, or Menſes, or an 
Omiſſion of thoſe artificial Diſcharges by Bleeding or Scarifica- 
tion, which were habitual, we are to lay hold of the Opportu- 
nity, during the Intervals of the Paroxyſms, for recalling or 
reſtoring theſe Evacuations, or at leaſt to diminiſh the exceſſive 
Quantity of Blood by opening a Vein. For this Purpoſe, Ve- 
neſection in the Feet is juſtly preſcrib'd ; after which, if the 
Quantity of Blood is ſo large as to lay a Foundation for ſu- 
ſpecting an Apoplexy in the very ſm, the Veins of the 
Noftrils are to be open'd, by thruſting a Probe up them. If 
the Patient's =_ is lax ſpongious, Scarifications may be 
ſubſtituted ; or if a Propenſity to a hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge is 
perceived, which is indicated by Pains about the Os Sacrum, 
and the Inteſtinum Rectum, or if a Suppreſſion of this Diſ- 


8 * contributes to this Diſorder, it is again to be promoted, 


as Nicolaus Piſo juſtly adviſes, in Lib. 1. Cap. 13. For this 
Purpoſe, after having ſufficiently fomented the Anus, the Appli- 
cation of is proper. | | 
If there is a Suſpicion of Worms, Anthelminthics are to be 
preſcrib'd : But of theſe ſuch as are acrid, and vellicate the al- 
ready irritated Inteſtines, the more acrid Purgatives, for In- 
ſtance, Preparations of Vitriol, Acids, Mercurials, Prepara- 
tions of Aloes, and much more Preparations of Copper, are to 
be avoided like Poiſon. -It is far more to exhibit Pills 
which are compoſed of leſs acrid and corroding Ingredients, 
ſuch as the Extract of Tanſey, Worm-ſeed, Rhubarb, Myrrh, 
Aſa-foetida, and the Panchym Crollii, mix'd up in 
equal Quantities. Theſe Pills are of ſingular Efficacy. 
When the Cauſe of a Catalepſis reſides principal in the 
Mind, either rack'd with violent Paſſions, deeply fix'd on cer- 
tain Ideas and Meditations, or agitated with the Workings of 
Conſcience, Medicines are, in theſe Caſes, of little or no Ser- 
vice. The Phyſician is only to endeavour, by proper Means, 
to remove the material Cauſes, if any ſuch concur to the 
ProduQtion of the Diſorder. We are alſo to endeavour to 
baniſh from the Mind fad and melancholy Ideas, which, to it, 
are like Scourges and Tortures to the Body, by the facetious 
and agreeable Converſation of Friends; nor are Idleneſs and 
Eaſe, | thoſe great rr of profound Meditation, to be 
too much indulged. A Change of Air is, in theſe Caſes, a 
valuable Remedy; ſince, by it alone, I have ſeen this obſti- 
nate Diſorder removed. By this laſt Remedy the Caſe related 
above, from the Memoirs of the Royal . , was cured. 
Thoſe who are congeal'd with Cold, and have as yet ſome 
Signs of Life remaining, are to be removed to warmer Places: 
But muſt not be too warm, left the Blood, driven to the 
internal „ ſhould of a ſudden exeſtuate, and be extrava- ' 
ſated. It is alſo proper, in ſuch Caſes, to cheriſh the Body 
with gentle Frictions, that the external Parts, which are con- 
ſtricted, may be relax*d, and the Humours again invited to 
them. Then, rouſing the Patients, their Feet are to be put in 
very warm Pediluvia, which are of ſingular Service, partly by 
ing the Skin, and partly by reſtoring the equable Circula- 
| the Juices. The of the Patient is alſo to be 
recruited by Cordials, and a Draught of generous Wine. 


: 
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It ought carefully to be obſerved, that, during the ſm, 
volatile oleous Salts, the ſtronger apoplectic Banu, the 
hoter Liquids, are carefully to be abſtain'd from, if the Cata- 
_—_ iſes from an 8 Expanſion, or Stagnation of the 
umours; for, in this Caſe, the Blood is put into a more vio- 
lent Commotion, and it is to be dreaded, leſt an Extravaſation 
and Apoplexy ſhould enſue. It is more adviſeable, in theſe 
Caſes, to 11 the ſtronger Acids, and to anoint externally 
with nervous, anodyne, and antiſpaſmodic Oils and Balſams. 
But if the ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the ſmall Fibres of the 
Brain is brought on by the Paſſions of the Mind, Fear, Grief, 
or intenſe Meditation, then volatile oleous Salts are of Service, 
both internally and externally. | 
As in all violent Diſorders of the Head, ariſing from too 
large A „ a, of Blood, thrown into ſtrong Commotions, 
too plentifully convey d to the Head, ſuch as Head - ache; 
Deliriums, Convulſions, and Epilepſies; fo alſo, in a Catalep- 
ſis, when ariſing from the like Cauſe, a Detraction of Blood is 
of ſingular Service, by thruſting a Probe into the Noſtrils. 
Nor was this tion unknown to the Antients ; .and the 
Words of Areteus, in his ſeventh Book, are very remarkable : 
4 In theſe Caſes, ſays he, tis neceſſary, that Blood be extract- 
« ed from the internal Parts of the Noſe ; for a _ long 
« Inſtrument is to be thruſt up, which they call Cateiadion, 
« or that which is call'd Storyne ; or, if the Surgeon has none 
<« of theſe at hand, he muſt take a Gooſe's Quill, cut off the 
cc thick Part, and notch its nervous Part in the Form of a 
« Saw, and introduce it as far as the Offa Ethmoidea, fo 
6c call'd from their Reſemblance to a Sieve, and then twiſt 
cc it with both Hands, that the Parts may be lacerated and torn 
« by its Teeth, by which means the Blood flows eaſily and 
« plentifully ; for ſmall Veins terminate in the Noſtrils, 
& whoſe Subſtance is ſoft, and eaſily cut.“ 
When a Catalepſis is produced by the Workings of the Ima- 
ination, it eludes and baffles the Force and Efficacy of Me- 
cines. But Travelling, and C of Air, afford the moſt 
certain Relief; for tis ſcarce credible, how great Virtue and 
Efficacy, for the Cure of Diſorders of the nervous Syſtem and 
Spirits, there is in TN eſpecially into Places where the 
Air is wholſome, and, as Celſus adviſes, contrary to that which 


22 the Diſeaſe; for the Air is that important and fine © 


ement, which, by its elaſtic ethereal Portion, mixing with 
the Blood and l Zur en Juice, not only ſupplies the moving 
ſolid Parts with Senſation and Motion, but, according to Galen, 
has ſomething divine in it in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Beſides, 
Travelling is attended with this Advantage, that the Ideas 
which uſed to diſturb the Mind are by its means baniſh'd, and 
ſucceeded by others of a more pleaſant Kind, to which it gra- 
dually habituates itſelf. It has alſo frequently been obſerv'd, 
that this Diſorder has been carried off ſpontaneouſly, by 

th of Time; for, as we advance in Age, the nervous 
Fibres become ſtronger, and the Mind more firm. 

As for Preſervation, it may be obtain'd by carefully avoidin 
the accidental Cauſes which contribute to the Production of this 
Diſorder. And fince Cold is eke hurtful in this reſpect, 
it is not only carefully to be guarded againſt, but, if our Situa- 
tion will allow us, we muſt remove from cold and mountainous 
Places, to thoſe where the Air is more mild. Let the Regimen 
be proper, and every thing that is acid, or can communicate a 
Coldnchs to the Stomach, be avoided in Food. Let Solitude be 
ſhun'd, and a Choice made of agreeable Company, in order to 
baniſh Care, Grief, and Thoughtfulneſs, from the Mind. It 
ought to be carefully obſerv'd, about the Winter-ſeaſon, that 
material Cauſes are not left in the Body, which may bring on 
the Diſorder. For this Purpoſe the Primæ Viz are to be kept 
free from Sordes, and the Quantity of the Blood is to be dimi- 
niſh'd by proper Veneſection, and frequent Exerciſe. 

CAT ICA, in Caftellus and Rieger, is by Miſtake 
for CaTUuLOTICA, which ſee. | 

CATALYSIS, x«]4xvas, from alan, to diſſolve, or de- 
ſtroy. It implies a Reſolution of the Limbs, that is, a Pally ; 
or a univerſal Reſolution or Decay, ſuch a one as happens 
frequently before the Death of the Patient. Or it imports what 
we expreſs by Diſſolution, that is, Death. 

CATAMENIA, x4jejivrie, from xd, and wir, a Month; 
the ſame as MENsSES, which ſee. | 

CATAMOSAS, xa]ej67as, is expounded by Galen, in his 
Exegeſis, nableis irene T4 Ci, Who has let down ſome- 
« thing, for the ſake of making a Search ;” and he ſays, ** The 
& Word is made S 73 pd]ever, which is, to inquire or inve- 
dc ſtigate; as is alſo the Word Catamatumenos, ne|audluuer d," 
This laſt Word ſeems to be taken from Hippocrates, Lib. de 
intern. Morb. tho* we find not there n ee >, but da- 
h,“M ,, and xb, for which, perhaps; ſome 
| co ight with Galen read zd]apsoas. Foeſius: 

ATANANCE. Candy-lion's-feot; 
Vol. II. 


. | CAT 
The Characters ure; 


The Cup of the Flower is ous, and of a Silver Colour ; 
the Florets, which are round the Margin, are much larger than 
thoſe in the Middle of the Flower ; the Seeds are wrapt up in a 
leafy or downy Subſtance, with the Cup or outer Covering. 

1. Catanance ; quorumdam. Lugd. 1190. Catanance B. 
lechampii, flore Cyani, folio Coronepl. J. B. 3. 26. Chondrilla 
cerulea, Cyani capitulis. C. B. P. 130. Chondrilla Seſamaides 
difta, flore completo, H. Eyſt. Ad. 0. f. F. 4. Fig. 2. 
Cichorium cœruleum, coronepi foliis anguſſis, 228050 nammatis, 
argenteis, M. H. 3. $5. BASTARD-SUC ORY. or 
LION'S-FOOT, with BUCK'S-HORN LEAVES. 

There are two Species of Seſamoides mention'd and deſcrib'd 
by Dioſcorides; but his Deſcriptions are ſo ſhort and obſcure, 

t, as to the greater Seſamoides, .it remains a Doubt to this 
very Day what Plant he means by it ; ſome taking it for Helle- 


bore, others for Reſeda, and others for Thymelza, There are 
various Opinions alſo about the leſſer Seſamoides ; but the Plant 


agrees beſt with the Deſcription of Diaſcoriden. Dale. 

The leſſer Seſamoides has a Stalk a Span long, with Leaves 
like thoſe of the Coronopus, only leſſer, and more hairy. On 
the Tops of the Stalks ſtand little Heads of purpliſh Flowers, 
which are white in the Middle. The Seed is like that of Scſa- 
mum, bitter and yellow. The Root is but ſlender, 

An Ounce of the Seed, taken in Hydromel, purges Bile and 
1 by Stool; apply d, by way of Cataplaſm, with Water, 
it diſcuſſes Tubercles, and cedematous Swe lings. It grows in 
rough Places. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 153. 

2. Catanance ; flore luteo ; latiore folio, T. 478. Stabe 
Plantaginis folio. Alp. 0 284. 4. hy 

3. Gatanance ; flore luteo ; anguſtiore folio, T. 478. Stabe 
Plantaginis e, age alte . Each a, a. : oerhaave's 
Inder alter Plantarum. | 

CATANGELIE, AAN See CAcANGRILIA. 

CATANTIA, ze]«lin, in Hippoc, xa" wilgiio, is explain'd 
in Galen's Comment. to be the Declivity of the Members, as of 
the Arms and Legs when they down. Foeſius. | 

CATANTLEMA, «xe/4/]anue, from A, to draw or 
pour Water. A kind of Lotion, by Infuſion of Water. 
Maſchion de Morbis Mulierum, 

ATANTLESIS, Ala, a Lotion with hot Water 
expreſs'd out of Sponges, recommended by Marcellus Empiricus, 
Cap. 1. for hot running Ulcers of the Head. | 

CATAPASMA, or CaTAPAsSTUM ; alſo DiapasMA; 
EmPASMA, and SYMPASMA, Words of the ſame Import, 
from de, to ſprinkle. With the antient Greek Phyſicians 
they * any dry Medicine reduced to Powder, in order to 
be uſed by way of Inſperſion on the whole Body, or any Part of 
it. Their various Uſes are mention ꝰd by Paulus, Lib. 3. Cap. 
13. where he ſays, that ſome of them are appropriated to 

cers, others to the Skin: Of the firſt Sort, ſome fill up Ca- 
vities with Fleſh, others repreſs Excreſcences ; ſome cicatrize, 
others are cauſtic and corroſive, and others ſtop Hzmorrhages : 
Of thoſe which are apply'd to the Skin, ſome are deterſive and 
mundificative, others attenuate and diſcuſs. Catapaſms, there- 
fore, may conſiſt of Medicines of different Kinds, according to 
the Intention of the Phyſician ; as, for Inſtance, of Dryers, 
Aſtringents, Abſtergents, Acrids, Corroſives, and others, 
Pliny, Lib. 21. Cap. 19. tells us, that Diapaſms, made of 
Roſes, were uſed to reſtrain Sweat, and to dry the Body after 
bathing: And Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 21. ſays that a Dia- 
paſm was made of the Wood of Agallochum, with which they 
ſprinkled the Body, in order to prevent Sweating ; Powders 
which they 3» in their Drinks were alſo called Diapaſms. But 
this Name Diapaſm, according to Pliny, Lib. 13. Cap. 2. was 
particularly given to ſuch Powders as were in Requeſt on account 
of their grateful Smell. And Oribaſius ſhews, from Antyllus, 
that Empaſmata, tunT4opd]e, were uſed in order to reſtrain 
Sweat, or any other Evacuation by the Pores, or for ſ-arifying 
the outer Skin, or to provoke an Itching, Catapaſais were 
ſprinkled on Ulcers, but Diapaſms were prepared for the ſake 
of Smelling, and were apply'd to the Armpits, and the Inſide 
of the Thighs, to remove their rank Scent. Celius Aurelianus, 
Marb. Acut. Lib. 2. Cap. 38! informs us, that Sympaſmata, 
ovundoypale, was a Name for ſuch Powders as, being endu'd 
with an me ee were ſprinkled on the Body, in 
order to procure Heat: And, Tard. Pe Lib. 3. Cap. 5. h 
ſays it was a Name given to thoſe Aſperſions or Sprinkliogs 
which were invented on account of Itchings. g 

CATAPASMUS, xd]arzeopis. A Term uſed by Czlius 
Aurelianus, probably by a Miſtake for ſome other Word, It 
implies, according to him, a Rubbing of the poſterior Part of 
the Shoulders and Neck downwards (devexo N 

CATAPHORA, xd]2909. ſame as COMA. See 


ETHARGUs. It is deriv'd from xa]azige, which, among 
other Significations, implies to render N 
1. 1 which ſe. 
ra ages x a. Name of a n 
I 


id 1 
Neck, 


CAT ASTUS 94 

CATAPHRACTA, 

— Galen, It comes under the Armpits, rou 
4 


- 


Oil. 


Neck, and croſſes upon the Breaſt and Shoulders ; and is de- 
ſign'd to fix Dreſſings upon thoſe Parts. | 
CATAPLASMA, xud|4Taaoue, A Cataplaſm. It is an 
external, topical, ſoft kind of Medicine, of the Conſiſtence of 
retty thick Panada, and prepared of Ingredients of different 
Virtzes, according to the Intention of the Phyſician, Hence 
there are different Sorts of Cataplaſms, with reſpe& to the Matter 
of which they conſiſt, as emollient, reſolvent, diſcutient, ſup- 
purative, corroborating, anodyne, and antiſeptic Cataplaſms, 
And, becauſe Cataplaſms are very frequently uſed in Caſes 


where Emollients are requir'd, hence Malagma, from l 
to ſoften, and Cataplaſma, were ſynonymous Terms, even tho 


the former were not compoſed of Emollients, but of Aſtrin- 


gents, or any other Sorts. Le lere ſays, that Cataplaſms were 
a ſort of Medicine in Ufe among the Antients, of a thinner 
Conſiſtence than their Cerates, and compoſed of Powders or 
Herbs, macerated or boil'd in Water, or ſome other Liquor, 
with an Addition ſometimes of Oil. Hippocrates, for a Quinſey, 
directs a Cataplaſm made of Barley-meal], boil'd in Wine and 
Cataplaſms were apply'd with an Intention of mollifyin 

and reſolving a Tumor, or of maturating an Abſceſs, almo 

after the ſame manner as Cerates. There were alſo cooling 
Cataplaſms, prepared of the Leaves of the Pear-tree, Olive- 
tree, Fig-tree, or Oak, boil'd in Water. The fame Author 
informs us, that the Cataplaſm of the Antients was a ſoft Com- 
pens made after different manners, ſometimes with Oil and 


oney, and ſome Powders, as of Linſeed, Seed of Fenugreek, . 


and ſuch others ; ſometimes with Herbs boil'd in Water, or 
ſome other Liquor; and ſometimes they were prepar'd ſimply 
of Water, Oils, and Flour : They were alſo made of Bread 
boil'd in Water, of Bran, of Figs, or of Leaven and Oil. 
Beſides thoſe uſed in mollifying, maturating, or reſolving an 
Abſceſs, there rf cooling, and aperitive, 
ides other ſorts of Cataplaſms, by 
hk ſtrongeſt of all theſe Cataplaſms were thoſe made with 
Muſtard pounded, or other Subſtances NM more acrimonious, 
as Cantharides, mix'd with Crums of Bread, or dry'd Figs 
macerated in Water, and reduc'd to a Pulp. Theſe Cata- 
plaſms excited a Redneſs in the Part, and ſometimes Bliſters, 
and took off the Skin. This fort of Cataplaſm they call'd 
Sinapi/mus ; and it was of Service in long and cold Diſtempers, 
and in Stupefaction of the Senſes. Thus far Le Clerc. In [taly 
the Followers of Pythagoras and Eraſſtratus made more Uſe of 
Cataplaſms in the Cure of Diſeaſes, than did other Phyſicians, 
as SchulZius obſerves in his Hift, Med. 

Cataplaſms are commonly applied hot or lukewarm, roll'd up 
in Linen Cloths, which, by means of the Oils which are added, 
preſerve Heat for a conſiderable time; for which End alſo ſome, 
upon theſe, apply a Swine's or Ox's Bladder, and ſometimes on 
the Top of all apply an earthen Tile, As for other Cataplaſms, 
which take their Names from the Part to which they are apply'd, 
or from their Effects, or ſomie other Circumſtance, conſult the 

roper Articles, as, for Inſtance, ANACOLLEMA, FRONTALE, 

PICARPIUM, EPISPASTICUM, and VESICATORIUM. But, 
as we are here ſpeaking of Cataplaſms in general, we are to 
obſerve, that ſome are prepared by boiling over a Fire, others 
not; whence they are diſtinguiſh'd into crude and boil'd : Of 
the former are green Plants bruiſed, and reduced to a Pulp, or 
dry'd, and reduced to Powder, and mix'd with a ſufficient 
Quantity of ſome crude or prepar'd Oil, or other convenient 
Liquor. Cataplaſms are prepar*d by means of Fire and Boiling, 
when the bruiſed or pounded Plants are boiPd in a ſufficient 
Quantity of ſome Liquid to a Softneſs, and then paſſed thro” a 
Strainer, which is not always neceſſary, if the Plants be well 
bruis'd and boil'd. When this is done, they add a ſufficient 
Quantity of Mucilage, Meal and Fat, Oil, Butter, Ointment, 


| Leaven, Bread, Honey, and boil it over again to the Thick - 


. 


neſs of Pap. It may be boil'd in any Liquid, whether it be 
Water, On, Milk, Whey, Wine, Beer, Vinegar, or any 
other, according to the Diſcretion of the Phyſician, But it 
would be abſurd to prepare Cataplaſms by Decoction of Species 
whoſe Virtue conſiſts in their volatile Parts, becauſe they eva- 
porate in Boiling; whereas, on the other hand, nothing can be 
more proper than to prepare them by Decoction of mucilaginous 
Subſtances, ſuch as are in the Claſs of Emollients, becauſe the 

are ſoon ſoften'd and reduc'd to a Pulp; for which Reaſon alſo 
green Vegetables are prefer'd to what are dry'd. It would be 
convenient alſo, when Datapiafins are to be prepared of Milk, with 
an Intention. of mollifying, to obſerve the Advice of Foreftus, 
which is, in the firſt Place, not to boil them too much, but, 
rather than commit ſuch an Error, make them without Boiling, 
becauſe Milk is inſpiſſated by Decoction, and the thin Parts of 
it are diſſipated ; ſecondly, that you chuſe the neweſt and richeſt 
Milk that can be had. When the Pulp is prepared, it may 
frequently be neceſſary to mix it firſt with a: me as 
Powders ; ſecondly, with liquid and foft Subſtances, as Fat of 
Animals, Butter, expreſs d or prepar'd Oils of Vegetables, 
Ointments, the Volk or White of an Egg, and other like 
Things 3 thirdly, with diſtil'd Oils, Effences, TinQures, 


Elixirs, or Spirits: All theſe are to be mix'd in ſuch a Propor- 
tion as not to d the Confiftence of the Cataplaſm; 
The common Rate of Allowance is, for one Pound of Pulp, 
three Ounces at moſt of dr ients, or Powders, and Li- 
quids under the fecond Head before-mention'd, and three Drams 
at moſt of ſpirituous Subſtances mention'd under the third. 
"The Phyſician, who preſcribes the Cataplaſm, determines the 
Weight or Quantity of the Ingredients for Preparing the Pulp 
according to the Intention he has in View: He next declares 
whether he would have them reduc'd to a Pulp by Decoction, 
or only by pounding them; and, laſtly, ints the antities 
of the other Things which are to be mix'd with the Pulp, if he 
Judges them neceſſary. If he thinks fit to add ſome hard Things, 
as reſinous or gummy Subſtances, he orders them to be diffoly*d 
or macerated in ſome Menſtruum, that they may the more con- 
veniently be mix'd ; and the ſame Method is to be taken with 
Balſamies, as Turpentine, for Inftance, When Dungs of 
Animals are to be taken, their Confiſtence, with to 
Dryneſs, Humidity, or Softneſs, ſhews whether they are to be 
mix'd with dry or liquid Subſtances, in order to receive the due 
Form of a Cataplaſm; For it is to be obferv'd, as pubert 
would have us take notice, that a Cataplaſm is of a thicker Con- 
ſiſtence than an Ointment, and is _— Medium between an 
Ointment and a Plaiſter. Sometimes EleQuaries, Extracts of 
Vegetables, Leaven of Bread, and the like ſoft Bodies, Pulps 
of Fruits, inſpiffated Juices, Balſams, and the like, are us d 
inſtead of Cataplaſms, either in their crude State, and unmix'd, 
or elſe alter'd by an Addition of other liquid, ſoft, or dry Sub- 
ſtances, in ſuch a Quantity as to render the Whole of a due 
Conſiſtence. If the Phyſician happens to be at an Uncer- 
_ whether, by Addition of this Variety of Ingredients, 
which are call'd Acceſſories, the Medicine wilt acquire a 3 
Conſiſtence, to prevent his being laugh'd at by the Apothecary 
ſtrictly obſerving his Directions, or giving him Occafion to add 
Things of his own Head, which would not agree with the 
Intention, it is a receiv'd Cuſtom, at the End of the Formula 
or Preſcription, to name ſome Liquid or Species, which is not 
dangerous in its Application, by exceeding a little in Quantity, 
and order it to be taken without determining the Proportion, 
but with a Quantum fafficit, or ſo much as is neceffary to give 
a due Conſiſtence to the Medicine. Sometimes, after the Cata- 
plaſm, we find a Liquor preſcrib'd, which is to be brought to 
the Patient in a ſeparate Veſſel, and the Cataplaſm to be 
ſprinkled with it before Application, either for the fake of its 
grateful Smell, or to the Virtue of the Remedy, or to 
ſupply it with Moiſture, or for any other End which the Phyfician 
may have in View. The Quantity of the Cataplaſm is gene- 
rally determin'd by the Part or Place to which it is to be apply'd, 
tho ſeldom leſs half a Pound is preſcrib'd, when prepar'd 
by Decoction. 

CATAPLEXIS, z*d]4Tantis, from Thjuo, to ſtrike. It 
ſeems to imply any ſudden Stupefaction, or Deprivation of 
Senſation, in any of the Members or Organs, 

CATAPOSIS, x e, from xd|amire, to ſwallow down. 
Deglutition ; or, according to Areteus, the Inſtruments of 
Deglutition. Hence alſo 
: ATAPOTIUM, Aab, or xd|drorv. A Pill. See 

ILULA. 5 

CATAPSYXIS, xa]dLuZis, from 46ye, to refrigerate. 
A Refrigeration without Shivering, either univerſal, or of ſome - 

rticular Part. 

CATAPTOSIS, dH, from xd, to fall down, 
It implies ſuch a Falling down as happens with reſpect to apo- 
plectic or epileptic Patients; or the ſpontaneous Falling down 
of a paralytic Limb; or it ſometimes imports a degenerating 


from a healthy to a morbid State. 
CATAPUTIA Major. See Ricixus. 
CATAPUTIA Miner. See LATHYRIS. 


CATARACTA. A Cataract, a Diſeaſe of the Eye. The 
Words by which the Antients expreſs'd what we call a Catas 
ract, werevToxvua, or vToX vor, and yaaurons, or . 

The uToxupe, or vTiy vor, is defin'd by ſome, as the Au- 
thor of the Medicus tells us, a Flux of Humour about the Pupil, 
which concretes, and either wholly intercepts the Sight, or 
renders it dim and obſcure. In the Definitiones Medicæ alſo, 
which Treatiſe, as well as the Medicus before-mention'd, is 
aſcrib'd to Galen, a vTixvus is defin'd a Concretion of an 
aqueous Humour, which is more or leſs an Impediment to the 
Sight: And Paulus, Lib. 6. Cap. 21. makes an dh, to be 
a Concretion of a dull Humour within the Cornea, near the * 5 
of the Eye, which intercepts ar obſcures the Sight. Celſus alfo 
Lib. 6. Cap. 6. ſays that a Suffufion, which the Greeks call 
. ometimes ſeats itſelt oppoſite to the Pupil of the 

e. 

8 and yAauroud]e, (Glaucedines) in Hipp. ” 5 
31. Lib. 13. are ſaid to be familiar to old Men, and are cauſed; 
as Galen ſays on the Place, by the Dryneſs of the Organs. 

A yaewnors, in Atius, Tetrab. 2. Lib. 3. Cap. 50. is ſaid 
to be a Change of the cryſtalline Humour to a glaucous wy 


Colour, with a Dryneſs and Coneretion. And there is an- 
other kind of yauuxons, or Glauteds, conſequent upon a Suffu- 
fion, when the Humour near the Pupil is very firmly 2 
and dry'd; and this is what is ally meant by the Word, 
when uſed by the Antients ; and this Diſeaſe they thought in- 
curable. Galen, Lib. 10. de Uſu Part. defines a yaavzans to 
be a Dryneſs and Concretion of the cryſtalline Humour. 

Mr. de Saint Yves, a celebrated French Oculiſt, has given the 
ſubſequent Account of a Cataract. | : 


Of a Cataract in general, | 


Authors do not agree about the Nature of Cataracts. Some 
think the cryſtalline Humour is affected ; others will have it to 
be a Membrane formed by the Thickening of the aqueous Hu- 
mour, which adheres to the Edge of the Pupil, intercepts 
the Rays of Light. 

This Diverſity of Opinions muſt not be imputed to the Ob- 
ſtinacy of their Authors; it may, with greater Preſumption, be 
aſcribed to the few Occaſions they have had of undeceiving them- 
ſelves ; for, if this Matter be carefully examined, we ſhall find 
both cryſtalline and membranous Cataracts; we may even eſta- 


bliſh as many Species of Cataracts of the cryſtalline Humour, as 
there are Alterations of which that Humour is ſuſceptible. 
As to membranous Cataracts, I remark two : The 


firſt proceeds from an o_ of the Membrane, which covers 
the Socket of the vitreous Humour which lies behind the Cry- 
ſtalline. The ſecond Sort is ſubſequent to Inflammations of 
the Choroides. In theſe Inflammations a Matter like Pus is 
extravaſated into the aqueous Humour; this Matter grows dry, 
and forms a fort of membranous Body. A third Sort of Cata- 
ra& may be added, which is cauſed by an Opacity of the Mem- 
brane which covers the fore Part of the Cryſtalline, provided this 
Membrane can be thus affected, whilſt the cryſtalline Humour 
remains uninjured, of which Experience has not hitherto con- 
vinced me ; neither am I ſatisfied, as to that Sort which is faid 
to be cauſed by a Congeſtion or Inſpiſſation of the aqueous Hu- 
mour. I have, it is true, often ſeen an Opacity, in a ſmall 
Portion of the Membrane, which covers the fore Part of the 
Cryſtalline, without the Loſs of Sight, becauſe the cryſtalline 
Humour itſelf, and the reſt of Membrane, remained 
ſound. 

Thoſe who have never ſeen any but membranous Cataracts, 
have been as much miſtaken as thoſe who knew none but 
cryſtalline Cataracts. In order to give a more clear Idea of the 
different Species of a Cataract, I ſhall divide them into true, 
doubtful, and falſe Cataracts. 


Of a true Cataract. 


Moſt Moderns define a true Cataract to be the cryſtalline 
Humour affected, and not a Membrane formed in the aqueous 
Humour, as the Antients deſcribed it. I adhere to the Mo- 
derns; numberleſs Experiments have evidently ſhewn the Error 
of the latter. We till ſee many perſiſt in the Opinions of thoſe 
learned Men, who were not infallible : They poſtpone a Con» 
viction from ocular Demonſtration, and manifeſt Experiments, 
to the Reaſons advanced by thoſe Authors in Behalf of their 
Opinion. | 
= was a long time of their Opinion, that a CataraQ, curable 
by the Operation, was a Membrane formed in the aqueous Hu- 
mour. But two Reflections have entirely undeceived me. The 
firſt is on the Manner in which a Cataract is formed, from its Be- 
ginning to its full Maturity. n Fr Reflection is on the Re- 

ult of the Operation which this Diſeaſe requires. When a Cata- 
ract begins, it lies in ſo deep, that it can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed ; 
thence I conclude, if it was a Membrane, or Inſpiſſation of the 
ſterior Chamber 


us Humour, and it was fituate in the 
of the Eye, behind the Iris, it might be eaſily perceived, nei- 
ther would it appear to lie ſo far within. ce or four 
Months after, more or leſs, the Patients complain of a Dimi- 
nution of their Sight. When we examine their Eyes, we 
- perceive a Whiteneſs very deep on the Inſide, without any 
rent Dimneſs or Inſpiſſation of the aqueous Humour; this 
Pods to ſhew, that-it is the line Humour which begins 
to grow opake. By obſerving the Patient's Eyes, from time to 
time, we ſenſibly perceive the Cryſtaliine advance towards the 
Hole of the Pupil ; and the Sight leſſens gradually, till the Ca- 
taract comes near the Pupil, which it cloſes, as a ſort of Cur- 
tain drawn before a Window, which leaves room for ſome 
Light to enter the Chamber, though Objects cannot be di- 
4 thro? it. 
his Reflection ſeems of Force ſufficient to evince, that a 
Cataract is not a Membrane produced in the aqueous Humour, 
nor an Inſpiſſation of that Humour; were it ſo, it would remain 
- in the CINE where . had its Origin, neither would it 
cv its Situation, as I have ſhewn it does in its Beginnin 
in its Progreſs, and in its Maturity. | ” 
My ſecond Reflection is taken from the Operation of the 
Cataract: For when the Eye is pierced, and the Needle thruſt 
in, it happens ſometimes, that it enters into the Middle of the 
Body which forms the Diſeaſe, tho*, at the ſame time, it was 


* 
"s 


in ſuch a manner, that it could not penetrate to the 
Place where the C ine is naturally fituated ; yet, when the 
taract is deprefs'd, and the N is raiſed, there 

the Hole of the Pupil, an opake Body, in the Form of 

cryſtalline Humour, adhering to the End of the Needle. 
Were this Body a Membrane, it would be flat or plaited, and 
not of a convex Figure : From theſe Circumſtances, we may 
conclude it is the Cryſtalline which is depreſſed in this Ope- 
ration, ther with the Membrane which retained it in the 
vitreous Humour, before it was affected 3; for, if it could any 
way get looſe from that Membrane, it would fall of its own 
Accord to the Bottom of the Eye z but, as it cannot, it muſt 
neceſſarily remain always attach'd to the Membrane which co- 
vers it. 2 

That a Cataract is ſeated in the cryſtalline Humour, I ſhall 
give another convincing Proof, deduced from an Experiment 
made on the Eye of a Man, who died at the Hoſpital of the 
Name of 35 is He had undergone the Operation for the Cata- 
ract, in Hands of Mr. Joothouſe. I deſired M. Mery, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, to come thither, and examine 
the Eye: He drew the Eye, on which the Operation had been 

rformed, out of the Orbit, opened it, and found the eryſtal- 
ine Humour placed in the Bottom of the Globe of the Eye, at 
the poſterior and inferior Part of the Pupil, to which Place the 
CE had depreſſed it. This proves ſufficiently, the Seat of 
a Cataract is in the cryſtalline Humour. In the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe, all things will appear to corroborate theſe Proofs. 
Whoſoever deſires to be further informed, let him conſult the 
Works of Brifſeau and Heifter on this Subject, who have 
detected the Error into which the Antients were led, for want 
of fully examining this Matter. | 

Theſe new Opinions engaged the Members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences to make ſeveral Experiments, in Search of the 
Truth ; and, fince that time, ſeveral of them have abandoned 
the Error of the Antients, as may be ſeen in their Memoirs. 

A true Catarat 33 an Alteration of the cryſtalline 
Humour, which loſes its natural Tranſparence —— 
opaque, and at length hinders the Rays of Li reflected from 
luminous Bodies to paſs to the Pottom of the Eye, there to 
make their Impreſſion ; by which means there is no Sight, till 
the Cataract is either depreſſed by the Operation, or falls ſpon- 
—_ by its Weight, as I obſerved in the two following 


The firſt happened to one M. Barthelemy, Dean of the Ac- 
count-office ; he was about threeſcore and ten Years old, and 
lived in Rue de la Ceriſaye in Paris; his Cataract fell of its own 
Accord, and was lodged in the Place where it is uſually de- 


preſs d to 4 e, ſo that he could ſee as well as 
do, after Operation for the Cataract has been well per- 


The ſecond Inſtance ned, in Rue de Richoliau, to an 
old blind Bitch, belonging to the Counteſs of Chamillart. 
were ſurpriſed one Day, that this Bitch, contrary to Cuſtom, 
could ſee enough to guide herſelf : As I went frequently to that 
Houſe, to viſit the Abbot de Guide, for whom I had couched 
a Cataract, they ſhewed me the Bitch; in one of her Eyes 1 
perceived a Cataract half depreſſed, fo that a ſufficient * 
oo of Light paſſed to the Bottom of her Eye, and enabled her 
to ſee. | 

After having, as it were, demonſtrated the Cryſtalline to be 
the Seat of true Cataracts, we muſt now ſhew, that the differ- 
ent Alterations of that Humour conſtitute the different Sorts of 
true Cataracts. 

I admit three Sorts of Alterations of the cryſtalline Humour 
in true Cataracts. In the firſt, the Cryſtalline becomes ſoft, 
and, as it were, mucilaginous. In the fecond, the Cryſtalline 
8 hard and dry. In the third, the inner Part of the Sub- 
ſtance of this Humour becomes purulent, whilſt the outward 
Strata, and the Membrane which covers it, ſerve as a Purſe or 
Cyſtis for this Matter. 

The Situation of true Cataracts is various: Sometimes they 
advance towards the Pupil, till they are full ripe ; then they lie 
on the inner Circumference of the Iris. At other times, tho“ 
the Cryſtalline is looſed from the Socket of the vitreous Humour, 
ſtill it advances very little towards the Pupil, but remains in 
the Middle of the poſterior Chamber, where the Cataract tipens. 
Perſons attacked with this laſt Species dg not entirely loſe their 
Sight; and, tho* their Cataracts be full ripe, they can perceive. 
Objects but in a very confuſed Manner, becauſe ſome Rays of © 
Light paſs to the Bottom of the Eye, about the Circumference 
of the Cataract. "70 | 

Authors have eſtabliſhed two particular Sorts of true Cata- 
rats by the Names of the Milky and the Cheeſy, but, in this, 
they were miſtaken ; for theſe pretended Species of Cataracts 
are only the different Degrees of Alteration, which the Cryſtal- 
line muſt undergo, before it arrives to à full Ripeneſs ; for 
which Reaſon they are ſeldom found, but when the Cataract is 
couched too ſoon. x 

Cataracts from the Birth require a long Time to ripen, Be- 
ſides, as Children have not Reſolution enough — 

E ; 


Needle to their Eye, often cauſe their Eyes to be damaged, 
and their Sight ed I have ſeen a like Accident happen 
to a Merchant's Daughter in Rue de Thevenet : At the of 
ſeven Years ſhe had a Cataract couched by M. Gerrard the 
elder ; for which Reaſon I let Children alone, till they are ten 
or twelve Years old, left I ſhould meet with the ſame Misfor- 
tune. | ; ; 

Sometimes the Centre of a Cataract from the Birth is petri- 
hed ; there is ſomething in the Middle of the Body of the Cata- 
raft, about the Bigneſs of a Pin's Head, hard and concreted 
like a Stone. A Noiſe is even heard, when the Needle, in the 
Couching, touches that Place, as if it rubbed againſt a ſmall 
Pebble-ftone, This does not hinder the Patient from recover- 
ing his Sight, after the Cataract has been couched. 

Of doubtful Cataratts. 

I call that Cataract a doubtful Cataract, in which the Suc- 
ceſs of the tion is as uncertain, as the Uſe of topical Re- 
 medies. I admit four Sorts : The firſt is a kind of Membrane, 
"which a and is formed, after a purulent Matter has been 
— into the aqueous Humour. In the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe, I ſhall diſtinguiſh this Sort by the Name of a Mem- 
branous Cataract. The ſecond Species is called Filamentous, 
from the great Number of Filaments which compoſe it. The 


third is a diſplacing of the Cryftalline from a Stroke received 
in the Eye, The fourth is an Alteration of the Membrane 


which covers the Bottom of the Socket in the vitreous. Hu- 


Of a Membranous Cataract. 


I have already obſerved a membranous Cataract to be the 
Conſequence of an Ophthalmy of the Choroides and Uvea ; 
their obſtructed Veſſels emit a whitiſh Pus into the aqueous Hu- 
mour ; this Pus, by its Viſcidity, adheres to the Circymference 
of the Pupil, and there appears like a fine Cloth, When this 
Matter is not very copious, it does not entirely cloſe the Pupil ; 
in this Caſe, if the Fluxion ceaſes, before it has damaged the 
Bottom of the Eye, it leaves a ſufficient Paſſage for the Light 
to make its Impreſſion, ſo that the Patients ſee a little, but their 
Sight is weak ; but if the Fluxion reaches to the Bottom of the 
Eye, and deſtroys the Action of the Fibres of the Retina, the 
Sight periſhes, I had an Inſtance of this in the Perſon of M. 
Vilvandi, who had been attacked by a violent Defluxion on 
both his Eyes ; one of them periſhed by an Abſceſs, and the 
other was ſeized with a membranous CataraR, ' which had de- 
ſtroy'd his Sight. M. Woolhouſe promiſed to reſtore it, by 
couching the Cataract. This Patient came afterwards to con- 
ſult me ; but, as I found the Cataract complicated with a Gutta 
Serena, I aſſured him the Operation would be of no Service to 
him. Still he perſiſted to engage me to undertake it, and, as I 
was ſatisfied it would not ſucceed, I would not perform it, but 
in Preſence of another Oculiſt. M. Bailly the elder was called; 
he, in Complaiſance to the Patient, told him, if the Operation 
did not reſtore his Sight, it would not injure his Eye. 

I performed the Operation, in Preſence of this dextrous Ocu- 
liſt ; the Cataract was well depreſſed, Objects were preſented 
to him, but he could not ſee any of them, tho” the Pupil 
ſeemed very clear. When the Bottom of the Eye is not ds - 
maged, there remain certain Openings in this Cataract, thro? 
which the Patients can ſee. I ſhall relate two Inſtances. A 
Woolen-draper, of the City of Beauvais, came to Paris to be 
cured of an inveterate Defluxion on both his Eyes, which hin- 
dered him from diſtinguiſhing Objects, becauſe there was a 
whitiſh Humour placed in the Pupils ; a Fortnight after, the 
Fluxion went off, and his Sight began to return by degrees ; 
for the Matter in the Hole of the Pupil ſpent itſelf, and the Pa- 
tient, by degrees, could ſee again to read. His Sight, how- 
ever, continued weak, becauſe the Iris had been contracted by 
a Part of that whitiſh Matter, and left but a ſmall Space for the 
Entrance of the Rays of Light into the Eye. 

There is alſo another kind of Effuſion of whitiſh Matter into 
the aqueous Humour, which places itſelf behind the Hole of the 
Pupil, and there remains till the Defluxion ceaſes. -I have ſeen 
this Caſe, in one M. Lomery ; I attended him, in the Year 
1713. when he had a violent Defluxion, neither could he ſee 
at all with the diſtempered Eye. There appeared, behind the 
Hole of the Pupil, a ſaxt of purulent Cataract, which, as ſoon 
as it attain'd a certain Conſiſtence, fell to the Bottom of the 
Eye, with which he could ſee very well afterwards. _ 

Theſe Examples ſhew a membranous Cataract has three dif- 
ferent Places of Situation: 1. When it cloſes the entire Pupil, 
and adheres to its Circumference. 2. When the Cataract, tho? 
adherent, ſtops only Part of the Hole of the Pupil. 3. When 
the Matter, which forms the Cataract, floats in the aqueous 
Humour, behind the Iris, without ſticking to it; and, when 
the Defluxion goes off, it falls commonly to the Bottom of the 
Eye; for if it adheres to the back Part of the Pupil, it forms a 
membranous Cataract. 


From what I have now faid it is plain, that I admit of mem- 
branous Cataracts, which proceed from Abſceſſes of the Cho- 


„ 


Humour. 


roides or Uvea, which di their Matter into the aqteor 
r ne af wnamadant Bice 
mixes with the aqueous Humour, whilſt, the more ſolid Part 


gathers 7 and ſettles in the ſeveral Places I have men- 
tioned, this Matter remains behind the Iris, it will form a 


Cataract like a Membrane; without engaging the Cryſtalline ; 


and this I call a membranous Cataract. The Succeſs of the 
tion, in this kind of Cataract, is not to be doubted, 
provided the Defluxion, which cauſed the Abſceſs, has not de- 
ſtroyed the eſſential Parts of Viſion, which yet happens but ver 
ſeldom. This Species of Cataracts is very rare; for whi 
Reaſon I aſſert, that almoſt all Cataracts, in which the Ope- 
ration ſucceeds, conſiſt in an Alteration of the Cryſtalline. 
- Thoſe who aſſert, that none but membranous Cataracts are 
reliev'd by the Operation, have not hitherto given any convinc- 
ing Proof of their Opinion. Had they opened an Eye, and 
found the Cryſtalline entire, after the Death of a Perſon on 
whom a Cataract of this Sort had been couched; and who had 
ſeen, after the Operation, his Cryſtalline remaining without an 
Alteration, they would have ſome Foundation to defend their 
Aſſertion; and they might juſtly claim our Aſſent, could they 
PR ſeveral Experiments of this Sort well atteſted. They 
ave only ” us a Diſſection of ſome Eyes, on which the 
Operation never been performed ; whereas the contrary 
Opinion, which maintains, that almoſt all Cataracts proceed 
from an Alteration of the Cryſtalline, is confirmed by an infinite 
Number of well atteſted iments, made on the Eyes of 
Perſons who had undergone the Operation, and ſaw, from that 
time, to their Death ; when their Eyes were opened, the Cry- 
ſtalline was found depreſs'd, together with the Membrane which 
covers it. 

We have alſo ſeveral Experiments made on Perſons who lived 
many Years after the Couching of their Cataracts, where the 
Body, which had been depreſſed, having paſſed thro* the Hole of 
the Pupil into the anterior Chamber of-the Eye, was taken out, 
by an Incifion made in the Cornea Tranſparent ; and, u 

mination, it appeared to be the Cryſtalline which had gen 
thro* the Pupil, the Patients having afterwards ſeen perfectly to 
read with Cataract Spectacles. & | 


Of a Filamentous Catara??. 


I reckon this Species am the doubtful Catarafts, altho* 
it ſeems to be a true Cataract. It is very properly called fila- 
mentous ; for, in the Couching of it, the Needle ſeems to 
draw off numberleſs ſmall Filaments. This Cataract cannot 
be cured by the Operation; for. theſe Filaments cannot be 
broke. I think this Remark neceſſary, in order to precaution 
any one who may meet with a Caſe of this Nature, which is 
very rare, not to be ſurpriſed at it. | 


Of Cataract. proceeding from Strokes, 


Some Oculiſts are of Opinion, that Cataracts, from Strokes 
received on the Eye, or the adjacent Parts, are incurable ; but 
I have ſeveral Experiments of the contrary. I ſhall here men- 
tion one, in the Perſon of a Man, named Con/tanvine, living in 
Paris Rue du Verbois aux Carnaux : He had ſhot, ſixteen 
Years before, in both his Eyes. The ſmall Shot, which had 
penetrated between the Membranes, came out, from time to 
time, ſpontaneouſly, for the Space of three or four Years 
which intervened, from the time he received the Shot, to the 
time of the 1 By the Violence of the Stroke, the 
Globe of the Eye was ſunk. The Cryſtalline, together with 
its Membrane, was looſed, and advanced towards the Pupil, 
to which it ſeemed to adhere on the Side of the little Angle, 
where one of the ſmall Shot had penetrated the Iris at its 
Union with the Cornea Tranſparent; the Pupil itſelf became 
oblong on that Side. The Iris had no Movement, either of 
Dilatation or Contraction; yet this Man could perceive, on 
that ſame Side, the Shade of a Hand placed between his Eye 
and the Light. This determined me to perform the Ope- 
ration, about twelve Years ago; ſince which time, he has feen 
with that Eye, as well as if the Cataract had proceeded from an 
inward Cauſe. What is more ſurpriſing, after he had been ſhot 
in this manner, he loſt the Sight of his other Eye, tho? nothing 
appeared in the Humours, that could darken it ; and, a Year 
after the faid Operation, the Sight of it was reſtored, without 
any Application, | : 

hen the Eye receives a violent Stroke, the Cryſtalline is 
looſed immediately, and, in two or three Days, it becomes 
opaque, ſo that the Patients can only juſt perceive the Light. 
ſe Catarats have three different Situations: 1. When 
the Cryſtalline, already looſed by the Stroke on the Eye, ad- 
vances towards the Pupil. In this Caſe, if it grows dry before 
it touches the Iris, it falls of its own Accord, and the Patients 
can ſee again, without any Operation ; but, when placed be- 
hind the Iris, if then it adheres to the Iris, the Operation is 

This is the ſecond Place of Situation for theſe Ca- 
taracts, when the Cryſtalline advances, and adheres to the Pu- 
pil. The third Place is, when the Cataract paſſes altogether 
into the anterior Chamber, and is placed between the Cornea 

Tranſparent 


£ 
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but. pang > oe — Humour. 
| I reckon, amongſt doubtful Cataract, thoſe cauſed by. a 


Deſect in the Membrane, which covers the Bottom of the 
Socket in the vitreous Humour. In this Sort, the Sight is not 


loft, it is only weakened : In this Caſe there appears 


thro” the Hole of the Pupil, a Whiteneſs which is thin and 
flat, and ſeems to be the Membrane, which covers the Bottom 
of the Socket of the vitreous Humour, degenerated. It often 
aſſumes the Form of a Star, leaves ſome Intervals without Opa - 
city, and ſome ue ; fo that this Opacity, which affects 
ol ihe concave of the Socket, propagated from the 
Centre to the Circumference, like a Star., In this 


Diſcaſe, the Cryſtalline is not and the Sight, tho' weak, 


Of falſe Cataracts. 


Thoſe Cataracts are called falſe, in which Remedies afford 
no Relief, and in which the ation is intended * to re · 
move the Deformity, or Pains, which attend them. I reduce 
them to two Sorts, the Glaucoma, and the ſhaking Cataract. 

"LT Of a Glaucoma. 


That Diſeaſe is called Glaucoma, in which the Cryſtalline is 
of the Colour of Sea-water. I am convinced, by my own 
Practice, that it is only of that Colour in its Beginning; for, 
afterwards, it becomes whitiſh, or greyiſh. re are Various 
Opinions concerning this Diſeaſe, both as to its Origin and Si- 
tuation, Some have judged it to be ſimply a Depravation of 
the Cryſtalline ; and others, of the vitreous Humour. I have 
found, by an Inſpection of Eyes afflicted with this Diſeaſe, a 
fort of Depravation in the Cryſtalline, which was conſequent 
to a Palſy of the viſual Nerves, which firſt appears by a 
Dt Sh "7 f Oh its Begi Smoak 
, iens of a Glaucoma, in its Beginning, are a 
and Nit which ſeem to paſs before the Patient's Eyes, and 
confuſe their Sight. "They ſtill can ſee Objects, but imper- 
ſectly, and only at the Corner of their Eye, becauſe ſome 
Fibres remain not totally obſtructed. "The Sight decays by 
degrees, and the Patients can only juſt diſtinguiſh the Light ; 
then the Cryftalline begins to degenerate, loſes its Tranſpa- 
rence, and, at firſt, aſſumes the Colour of Sea-water. As it 

ws more ſolid, it changes its firſt Colour, appearing like a 
Cataract. ſometimes of one Colour, and ſometimes of an- 
other, as I have already obſerved. This is what I call a Glau- 
coma, which differs from a true Cataract, by its Complication 
with a Gutta Serena. A Glaucoma begins ſometimes after 
the Criſis of a Fever, in which the morbific Matter is remov d 
to the Eye, and cauſes an Inflammation in all the Membranes, 


Except P- which is but Nightly affected; the 
Patients feel is acute Pain in the — 0b the Eye, and 
in the Temples; a Gutta Serena follows this Fluxion, and a 
Glaucoma enſues. : 
Sometimes the ſolar Rays, falling ſuddenly and violently upon 
the Eye, produce this Diſeaſe ; as I ſaw, in the Year 1717, 
to a Commander of the Order of Malta : He had 
ſ for a long time, from ſuch an Accident, violent Pains 
in his Head and Eye, which were followed by a Glaucoma, 
This Diſeaſe is ſometimes produced by a viſcid Humour, 
which creates Obſtructions in the Bottom of the Eye, and 
the Cryftalline, by which a Gutta Serena, and a — 
without Pain, are formed, to which a Glaucoma ſucceeds, 
Old People are deemed ſubject to this Diſeaſe, becauſe their 
ine dry, which hinders them from ſeeing Ob- 
J verfeAtly, tho can diſtinguiſh them. I faw two 
ons, who had their line ſo opaque, that they ſeemed 
to have true Cataracts, and in Appearance they could not ſee ; 
theſe Perſons, however, were able to read. 
I do not take this Dryneſs of the C to be a Glau- 
whilſt che Cute P ANN Light ge 
| ine grows dry: In \this State, ight pe- 
netrates to the — 1 de ye, Bang a P round 
the LE ; fo that the Patients, notwithſtanding this Opa- 
city of their C ine, can ſee and diſtinguiſh Objects ſuffici- 
ently to read Writing, This Diſcaſe reſembles a Cataract, 
more than a Glaucoma. If theſe Perſons be attacked with a 
Gutta Serena, which may come very ſuddenly, the Pupil will 
bo and a Glaucoma, according to my Definition, will 
rmed. 
The Prognoflic of this Diſeaſe is very fatal ; for, when it 
is once formed,' Remedies are of * 2 and, when one 
Eye is afflited with it, the other is in great . 
| Tikes ns Tn pets only Haw Ga neſs of the 


fix 
_ Cryftalline, as in old Men, the Sight continues all cheir in Po- 
Tires. Tu to theſe old Men, n . 
— oye; 


be deſcribed in the Sequel of this - 


2 . | ca 1 N 


denn of that, Hes | . 
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1 hall fay little of the Catarat ; for | 
kb A OE 8 


Cryftaine, having no Support, paſſes, upon the laſt 


2 _ 
out, in the manner which be | 
the Operation for C taught, in treating 


Cataracts proceed from internal or external Caufes, Thoſe, 
who have hitherto wrote of this Diſeaſe, haye not explained, 
3 how it is formed, My Opinion is as 

ws : 

The firſt Thing, which happens in the Formation of a Ca- 
taraQt from an internal Cauſe, is the Thickening and Viſcoſity 
of the nutritious Juices, which flow into the Veſſels of the 
Membrane that fixes the Cryſtalline in the vitreous Humour, 
and into the Veſſels of the Cryſtalline. Theſe Juices, by thei 
Viſcidity, top the Chanels which they paſs j then 
the Nouriſhment, neceſſary to preſerve the Tone and Spring 

w_ 
obſtructed ; for which Reaſbn, the 


of theſe Veſlels, cannot be duly. ſupplied, the Veſſels, 
Fg. convey it, bei 

uids, which arrive at not finding free Paſſage and Room 
to circulate, they ſtagnate, and — acrid ; thence enſues a 
total Diſſolution of all the Subſtance of the Cryſtalline. Hence 
Abſceſſes, and purulent Cataract. If there be not a total Di 
ſolution of the Cryſtalline, this Humour loſes Part of its Flu- 
idity, and is looſed, together With the Membrane which in- 
cloſes it, from the vitreous Humour. Afterwards it acquires a 
hard Conſiſtence; as it grows more ſolid, it advances towards 
the Hole of the Pupil, and is puſhed forward by a. Ser 
collected behind. it, whether it be the aqueous Humour whi 
glides into that Place, or whether the vitreous Humour furs 
niſhes it, as the anterior Cells of the vitreous Humour appear 
pricing filled with it. That a Seruſity is gathered between 
the affected Cryſtalline and the vitreous Humour, ſeems to be 
22 by this, that in couching a Cataract, if any Portion is 

ſed, it is puſhed with Violence into the anterior Chamber 
of the Eye, as if it was violently forced by ſome Humout 
flowing from the Back to the Fore- part. | 

Wherefore I think, in the Beginning of CataraQts from an 
internal Cauſe, there is a Diſſolution of the Cryſtalline, 
which it grows ſoft, and becomes more or leſs fluid ; for, when 
we attempt to couch a Cataract, before it is full ripe, the 
Needle paſſes thro? it, as thro a thick Cream, and can never 
depreſs it; whereas, in the ſound, natural Stats of the Cry- 
ſtalline, the Needle meets with a Reſiſtance, We muſt then 


conclude, from this Difference, that the Cryſtalline, at firſt, 
the Be- 


becomes ſoft ; and that there is a Diſſolution of it in 
It muſt not, howevet, be poles that all CataraQts ars 
laſt 


ginning of a Cataract. 
occaſioned by a Diſſolution of the Cryſtalline ; ia ſome, 
it grows hard and This = of may bs 

TT lag Fs 

t is very difficult to explain, how | i uires 
this Conſiſtence, in ſo ſhort a time; yet it is not ſur 
ſince it becomes like Plaiſter in the 

ies of Ca 


cannot compare it, on account 
Tale for, in 


of Catarafts are Strokes re- 
ceived on the Eyes, and the adjacent Parts; as alſo Falls, 
wid gee. 4 G00 Hock jo the Strokes received about 
the Orbit, which cauſe a Concuſſion in the Eye ; 
in the Middle of the Glcte which make the Cores 
wards, and which divide the 
Membranes, which incloſe 


Strokes 


bend in- 
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One of his Friends had ſtruck him N in the 
Middle of his Eye, with the End of a ſmall Switch. I was 
not called, till the Day after the Accident; I found the Cry- 
ſtalline looſed and floating in the aqueous Humour; it was 
already become opaque, though neither Scratch or Wound ap- 
gon on the Outſide of the Eye. He could only juſt diſ- 
- cern the Light, with that Eye. Boys, who throws Squibs in 
the Streets, often cauſe Cataracts in Peoples Eyes, as they 
go along: There is ſomethi „about the 1 * of a Pea, in 
— uibs 8 ram | LN 4 = rikes the Eye, it 

uces a Cata ine, in the before- 
mentioned manner. 3 "da ago, a like Accident 
happened, in the Rue de la Mortellerie in Paris, to a Corn- 
merchant's Son, about twelve Years old. The Cryſtalline was 
inſtantly looſed, appeared opaque and whitiſh, the next Day 
after the Stroke. | 

The Stab of the Point of Sciſſars may inſtantly looſe the 
Cryſtalline ; a few Days ſince, a like Accident befel a young 
Girl, twelve Years old. 

Ihe Point of her Sciſſars had ſtruck and penetrated the 

Cornea Tranſparent; the next Day, when I examined her 
Eye, I found the Cryſtalline looſed and opaque, + 

A Pin, or any thing which can prick the Globe of the Eye, 
may produce a Cataract, as happened, laſt Winter, in the 
Community of the Nuns of St. Genevieve quay de la Tour- 

nelle: As one of them was ſhaking her Apron, a Pin run into 
her Eye, at the Place the Puncture is made in couching a Ca- 
taract. It entered very deep, and had pricked the Cryſtalline ; 
violent Pains enſued, and, when they were alleviated, I diſco- 
vered a Cataract to be formed. 

I faw another Inſtance of a Cataract, proceeding from the 
Blow of an edged Weapon on the Middle of the Pupil. The 
Cryſtalline was looſed from the vitreous Humour, and placed 
in the poſterior Chamber of the Eye, at the Place where true 
Cataracts lie; the Point of the Weapon paſt through the Cor- 
nea, penetrated to the Cryſtalline, and wounded it, fo that the 
Cataract was join'd to the Wound of the Cornea, by the In- 
tervention of a whitiſh Matter, which flowed from the Cry- 
ſtalline. Three Years after the Stroke, the Patient applied to 
me : I examined his Eye, found the Parts in the Bottom to 
be ſound, and that he would ſee, if his Cataract was couched ; 
for which Reaſon, I paſſed the Needle to it: The upper Part 
of the Cataract gave way, and was depreſſed ; but, as I ob- 
ſerved it firmly adhered to the Cornea Tranſparent, and that 
it drew the Cornea with it, 1 could not break it with my 
Needle, and fo could not depreſs it below the Adherence. At 
that Time, I made uſe of the round Needle : Had I then, as 
I now have, a Needle edged and flat, I could have cut the Ad- 
herence with its Edge, and perfectly ſucceeded, It mays per- 
haps, be objected, that theſe Sorts of Cataracts which come 
by Strokes, and looſen the Cryſtalline, are only a whitiſh 
Juice extravaſated into the aqueous Humour, by the Rupture 
of ſome Veſſels of the Globe, and placed behind the Iris; fo 
that I am miſtaken in ſuppoſing this whitiſh Juice to be the 


ine. 
o this I anſwer : The Diſtinction is eaſily made, provided 
the Blow has not tore ſome of the Blood-veſſels; for, if the 
Eye be inſpected, a few Days after the Blow, the Cataract 
may be ſeen, through the Hole of the Pupil, of a round con- 
vex Form as the Cryſtalline is; it has even ſome Conſiſtence, 
which it would not have, if it was only a whitiſh Juice ex- 
travaſated. | 
Beſides, this whitiſh Juice cannot be diſcharged into the 
aqueous Humour, but by the Rupture of ſome Veſlels, -ſo that 
it ought to be mixed with Blood ; but, in order to prove this 
Cataract is not occaſioned by a whitiſh Juice poured into the 
ueous Humour, it is never mix'd with Blood, Indeed, 
when the Veſſels, or Membranes, are torn by a Blow which 
has looſed the Cryſtalline, ſome Blood ap in the aqueous 
Humour, but never any is ſeen in the Cryſtalline, as there 
ſhould be, if what I take to be the Cryſtalline is only a whitiſh 
Juice; for, when this Blood is diſperſed by proper Remedies, 
the Cataract is ſeen floating in the aqueous Humour, without 
any Tincture of Blood. We muſt therefore conclude, that this 
Sort of Cataract is not occaſioned by that pretended Juice, 
and that it is certainly the Cryſtalline looſed its Socket ; 
for it often falls ſpontaneouſly to the Bottom of the Eye, in 
the ſame Place to which the ion reduces it; and then 
the Patients cannot ſee to read, but with Catarat-SpeQacles ; 
which is a manifeſt Proof, that it is the ſtalline which is 
looſed, ſince theſe es are deſigned to upply its Place. 
This Account of a Cataract, from an external Cauſe, appears to 
be very rational, When the alline Humour is detach'd from 
its Place, and the Veſſels, which Japh it with Nouriſhment, con ſe- 
quently broke, it ir manifeſt, that it muff very ſoon become opaque. 


3 Of the Signs of Cataratts. 
- When a Cataract begins, and the Chanck of the 


line Humour are obſtructed, the Li which enters the Eye, 
a Shadow in that Fart 


falling on the obſtructed Veſlcls, 


— 
—— Veſſels of _—_ 
to their different Diſpoſitions, as the Appearance of 
{, Cobwebs, and Fli 9 2 

for the 


accordi 
Hairs, 5 
It is difficult to know a Cataract in its Beginning; fe ; 

ing Signs ate almoſt the ſame with thoſe of other Diſeaſes 


of the Eyes ; for theſe Flies, or Shadows, may be formed by 
the Relaxation of the Veſſels of the Retina: As they are, in 


ſome Places, ſeparated from the Choroides, the Light cannot 
make its Imp on thoſe Parts, ſo that a Sort of Shadow 
is form'd on the Choroides, 5 
There is likewiſe a falſe Suffuſion, attended with 1 | 
ance of an infinite Number of Atoms in the Air; but 
__ not ſhortened, in either of theſe Diſeaſes. N 
eſe are the certain Signs of a beginning Cataract: The 
Patients perceive, in a ſhort time, the Sight of their diſeaſed 
Eye to grow much ſhorter ; they cannot ſee as diſtinctly at a 
Diſtance, as they could before their Eye was attacked; they 
find their Sight ſenſibly diminiſh every erght Days. | 
But, as ſoon as the before-mentioned Diſſolution of the Cry- 
ſtalline ſupervenes, the Whiteneſs and Opacity may be per- 
ceived to fink into the poſterior Chamber of 25 Eye, where 
the Cryſtalline is lodg'd ; then the Inſpection of the E e clear- 
ly ſhews the Cataract, which could not be known before, but 
om the Account the Patient gave of the Diminution and 
Weakneſs of his Sight. * * 
Having now related the Signs by which a Cataract may be 
known, we muſt propound thoſe which diſtinguiſh the different 
Degrees of its Maturity, Theſe Signs are three in Number : 
Firſt, When the Cataract appears, in every Part, of an equal 
Opacity ; for, when the Opacity is not equal, looking thro” 
the Hole of the Pupil, ſome Places appear more ſolid and 


opaque than others, 
The ſecond Sign is : The Patient being placed with his Back 


to the Light, and an Object preſented to him, if he can di- 


ſtinguiſh it, his Cataract is not full ripe, unleſs it be one of thoſe 
Cataracts, in which the Cryſtalline remains in the Middle of 
the poſterior Chamber of the Eye. 

he third and moſt certain Sen is: Let the Operator exa- 
mine the diſeaſed Eye expoſed to the Light ; if he finds the 
Cryſtalline of an equal Opacit » let him cloſe the Patient's 
ad ns with his Thumbs, then rub the upper Lid of that Eye 
which has the Cataract, and, keeping the other Eye ſhut, 
him open the Lids ; if he finds the Light, which falls on the 
Pupil, makes the Iris contract, and, tho* expoſed to the ſame 
Light, it dilates to the Half, or the Quarter, of that * 
to which it was contracted, he may be aſſured the Ca is 
ripe, I do not know any Author who has deſcribed the Signs, 
by which a membranous Cataract may be diſtinguiſhed from 

t Sort produced by the Depravation of the Cryſtalline Hu- 
mour; yet this Diſtinction is very neceſſary, to prevent the 
miſtaking one for the other in T. The Diſtinction 
may be thus made: If it be a membranous Cataract, it will 
appear flat, and a Hollow may be ſometimes perceived in the 
Middle of it; whereas, in that produced by the Cryſtalline, if 

u look through the Hole of the Pupil, you may diſtinguiſh a 

ticular Form, more elevated in its Middle, in its Cir- 
cumference. R 

It is not ſufficient to have deſcribed the Signs which ſhew the 
Maturity of a Cataract; it is likewiſe neceſſary to ſpeak of 
thoſe, by which we may be aſſured the Patients will ſee, after 
the Cataract is couched. Theſe Signs are taken from the Diſ- 

ſition of the Eye, and the Nature of the Cataract. The 

Point is to examine, whether the Organs of Viſion are 
ſound and well diſpoſed : This may be known by the Facility 
the Iris has of contracting and dilating, as we have already ob- 
ſerved ; for, if there be no Motion in the Iris, it is a certain 
Sign the Patient will not ſee, tho' the Cataract be couched, 
except it was occaſioned by a Blow which wounded the Iris 3 
for then, if the Hand be placed between the Eye and the Li 
the Patient ſees the Shadow of the Hand ; and, when the 
is withdrawn, if he ives a certain Glaring of the Light, it 
is a Proof, that the Bottom of the Eye is ſound, 

As to the 2 Signs deduced from the Eye: In caſe 
the affected Eye be either bigger, or leſs, than the found Eye, 
it is a bad Sign ; - for the exceſſive Size of the Globe clearly 
ſhews, that whatever is extravaſated in the Eye, and has re- 
duced it to that preternatural State, has likewiſe done Violence 
to the eſſential Parts of Viſion ; and that the Eye is attacked 
with a Gutta Serena, through the Lengthening of its Nerves. 

On the contrary, if the Globe be emaciated, it is alſo a bad 
Sign ; for the Diminution of the Globe proves, that the ner- 
vous Parts have been moiſtened by a ſharp, Cline Juice, which 


has decayed them, and * the Courſe of the Spirits to 


the Eye. As to the p ic Signs drawn ' from the Cata- 
ract, they are two-fold ; ſome regard its Age, and ſome its 
ifferent Colours, | | 

With 


then happen to the Pupil; ſuch are certain preternatural Co- 
lours, or Wrinkles, which may be ſeen in it. 
* The Difficulty, or rather Impoffibility, of . deſtroying theſe 


Adherences, en ſeveral Oculiſts to lay the Operation en- 
tirely aſide, though it is very praQticable, by cutting theſe Ad- 
herences with an Needle. 5 


ſeveral Authors have aſſerted the —— Haag Succeſs) pro- 
vided he has Dexterity enough to cut the F 


part croſs'd by one or more Fibres: Theſe Fibres are variouſly 
placed. As theſe Cataracts ſeldom attain to a Conſiſtence, 
which will admit of their being ſurely couch'd, there is often 
found in the Body of them a whitiſh, and ſometimes a yellow- 
iſh Matter ; which runs out inſtantly in the Operation, and, 
Join with the aqueous Humour, renders it turbid, This 

tter commonly acquires a certain Conſiſtence, and, remain- 
ing in the aqueous Humour, it obſtructs the Paſſage of the Rays 
of Light, as much as it did before it was couch'd : Then, if it 
does not fall ſpontaneouſly to the Bottom 'of the poſterior 
Chamber, a ſecond Operation, fix Weeks after the firſt; is 
neceſſary, in order to depreſs this new Sort of Cataract, which 
then will have a Conſiſtence ſufficient to bear the ſecond Appli- 
cation of 'the Needle. | 

As to the Colours of Cataracts, I am convinced, from Ex- 
perience, of whatever Colour they are, that the Operation al- 
ways ſucceeds, 8 _ have the Signs of Maturity, and 
there is a good Diſpoſition of the Eye. It may, however, be 
obſerved, that, of all Colours, the Blu ſucceeds beſt ; 
thoſe of a Sky-colour'd White, thoſe of a ſhining Silver Colour, 
ſomewhat inclining to that of Window-glaſs, and the White, 
approaching that of Sea-water, are to be preferr'd, in the next 
Place. The Aſh-colour'd, thoſe of a leaden Colour, the Red- 
iſh, or Cheſnut-colour'd, or thoſe of a ſnowy White, are 
difficult, and dubious in their Succeſs ; as are likewiſe thoſe 
which have their Fore-part cover'd with Blood- veſſels. 

- The falſe Cataracts, in which the Operation ſerves only to 
remove the Deformity, are thoſe which are white, and like 
Plaiſter, or which reſemble white poliſh'd Ivory, or a Hail- ſtone. 

Mr. Sbarp differs, in ſome reſpects, from St. Ives, in his 
Sentiments relative to a Cataract. As this is a Subject of ſome 
Importance, it may be of ſome Service to the Reader to know 
wherein they diſagree, and wherein they are of the ſame Opinion. 
The Mathematicians having obſerved, in thoſe who have 
been couch'd, that the Deſect of Sight, remaining after the 
Operation, anſwers nearly to what, in Optics, the removing 
the ine Humour would occaſion, have endeavour'd to 
prove, that the Operation muſt, in conſequence, be the depreſſ- 
ing that Humour, and leaving the Eye to perform its Function 
afterwards with the aqueous and vitreous Humours only; 
which, wanting the Denſity of that Humour, will not refract 
the Rays ſufficiently to re- unite them on the Retina; whence 
Patients, after their: Cure, are obliged to uſe convex Glaſſes, 
as Subſtitutes for the depreſs'd line Humour, 

Petit, a moſt accurate Anatomiſt of Paris, has, from a cri - 
tical Examination of the Figure of the Eye, argued againſt the 
Poffibility of a Film's Exiſtence 'in the poſterior Chamber, 
_ reaſon of the Smallneſs of that Chamber, or Proximity of the 
cryſtalline Humour to the Back of the Iris; and, again, from 
the Impracticability of diſlodging ſuch a Film, without offend- 
ing the ſound cryſtalline Humour. ; 
| ly, and what is more certain, Anatomiſts have frequent- 
ly diſk the Eyes of Perſons under this Diſorder, after their 
th; and have found it to be always an Opacity of the cry- 
rg ge to the Definition of a Glaucoma ; 
ract and Glaucoma as ſynonymous Terms, fince are, in 
Fact, but one and the iſcaſe. 2 
In deſeribing the Nature of a Cataract, it has been hitherto 
a poſitive Maxim, laid down by Oculiſts of every Nation, 
that there is one certain of the Diſtemper, in which only 
the Operation is proper; and this State of the Diſeaſe is faid to 
be the Maturity of the Cataract. They have compared it to 
the Ripeneſs of Fruit, and have ſuppoſed a regular Change in 
the Conſiſtence of the cryſtalline Humour, from the Moment 
it is affected. They fay the Diſcaſe, upon its firſt Invaſion, 
ly liquefies the Humour; and that, after its Arrival to 
utmoſt Period of Liquefaction, it then begins to acquire 
various of Tenacity, till at laſt it becomes 


| hard, or, as they ſtyle it, horny: That the Skill of the Surgeon 
7 


 diſtorers ihr by 


Eye, 
by will perceive the P 


5 we muſt underſtand the Words Cata- 


CAT 
fixing on. that Time for the ( 
which the Fluidity of the Cataract is no Obſtacle to the 
2 — af 1 — Want — iow to the 
ts neſs, the Elaſticity of its connecting Fibres, 
not being thoroughly broke, immediately return it to its former 


: 


Poſition: | 

This, in a few Words, is the Doctrine 3 but I 
think, the regular Alteration of the of the eryſtalline 
Humour is very much to be doubted ; and, for my Part, I can- 
not help poſitively Rule here laid 


ing to the 

not only ſeen CataraQts, of twenty ot thirty 
Growth, often, upon the Touch of the Needle, prove ſoſt and 
milky, but alſo many Inſtances, in which a due 
ſiſtence occurr d after four or five Months, I may 
ſay Days, when the Catatact was the Conſequence 
or PunQture ; both which Caſes ſo little correſpond with this 
ſuppoſed Change, that ſeem not only to overthrow it, but 
to imply, that the Ca after it has acquir'd its total De- 


of ity, may fi tly, if not „continue in 
n Tenacity to the Life's Ei. tho' I will 
not take upon me to affirm, that Cataracts come always very 
early to their greateſt Conſiſtence, yet this we may ſafely deduce 
from theſe Obſervations, that, whenever they become entirely 
opaque, we may properly uhdertake the Operation z which has 
n my Method of Practice hitherto, not do I find any Rea- 
ſon to lay it aſide. | 
Since, then, the Glaucoma is no other Diſeaſe than the 
Cataract, we muſt, at once, diſcard the Diſtinction of theſe two 
Diſtempers as merely imaginary ; and, from what has been ſaid 
with to the Conſiſtence of a Cataract, that, whatever it 
be, the Removal of the Humour is the ſole End of the Opera- 
tion, the Diſtinction of a true and falſe Cataract will appeat 
equally frivolous, and r moſt of the Subdiviſions 
compriſed under this laſt, ſuch as the Bag, the Milky, the Pu- 
rulent, the Doubtful, the Membranous, the Fibrous, the 
Shaking, and many more in the Books on this Diſeaſe ; the 
greateſt Part of which are Names that puzzle the Memory, 
without informing the Underſtanding, and, indeed, have not a 
ſufficient Foundation in Nature ; but owe their Divetſicy of 
Character more to the Imagination of Writers, thati any real 
Variety in the Diſeaſe; 
The genetal Cxiterion of the Fitheſs of Cataracts for the 
tion is taken from their Colour! The Peark-colout'd, and 
thoſe of the Colour of burniſh'd Iron, are eſteem d 1 80 to 
endure the Needle. The White are ſuppoſed milky, the reer 
and Yellow _ and ihcurable; The black Cataract is de- 
ſcrib'd by moſt Authors; but, I gare fay, it has been miſtaken 
for a Gutta Serena, whete, no Diſeaſe a ing, the Pupil 
ſeems black, as in a natural State bf the Eye: And, as to t 
een one, I have not, as I remembet, in a great Number 
taracts, met with a ſingle Inſtance of it; but poſſibly it may 
be in Nature; and one would, indeed, imagine the Deſcribers 
ay could not be miſtaken, in what muſt have been fo evi- 
t. a 
The Depreſſion of a Cataract, of any Colouf, would be the 
Cure, if that alone was the Diſtemper of the Eye; but it ge- 
nerally happens, that the yellow ones adhere to the Iris ſo firm- 
ly as to become immoveable: Beſides, when they follow in con- 
equence of a Blow, which is often the Caſe, either the Cells 
of the vitreous Humours are ſo much diſturb'd and broken, or 
the Retina affected, that a great deal of Blindneſs will remain, 
though the Cataract be depreſs'd, and that one Cauſe re- 


moved. 
if you 


To judge whether the Cataract adheres to the Iris 
cannot at once diſtinguiſh it by your Sight, ſhut the Patient's 
and rub the Lids a little ; then, ſuddenly 3 you 
contract, if the cryſtalline Humour 
does not prevent the Action by its Adheſion: And when this is 
the Caſe, in any Kind of Cataract, the Operation can 
be adviſed ; tho I once did it, with Succeſs, on a Perſon who 
had been blind thirty Years. It is the only Trial I ever made 
on a Cataract I ever knew to be adherent ;j and I ſhould not 
have been tempted then, but that it look'd very firm, and 1 
thought the Adheſion light, as in Fact it proved. 
Another Conſideration of the greateſt Moment, 
ing the Cure, is to be rr 
Tunica Retina, which is very readily learnt, where f | 
Adheſion of the Cataract, from the Light falling between the 
Iris and cryſtalline- Humour; which, it the Eye is not ſenſible 
be ht om magggy mn i, ra; wn] HO 
forbids the Operation. Generally this Cataract takes its 
from Head-achs, Convulſions, and nervous Diſorders, - _ . 
The tion of the milky Cataract has been, by ſome 
Writers, falſly ſaid never to ſucceed. Of this there are two 
Sorts, ſome which are almoſt uni ſoft, and admit 
Needle thro? them as thro Water, con ntly ate immov. 
able; and others where the Humour is liqueſied, and contain'd 
in its own Membrane, now pretty much thicken d by the Diſ- 
caſe, which laſt frequently does well 3 for, upon breaking the 
Membrane, the Fluid burſts out, and | ; the 


- 


Aembrane itſelf, if it is not depreſs d, in Proceſs of Time, 

ſhrinks into a ſmall ſs, or waſtes quite away. 

_  Whethet the whole after its ſubſiding, continues 
to lie at the Bottom of the Eye, or is quite waſted by being 
ſeparated from its Veſſels, I have never had an ity of 

— poſitively, by diſſecting one that has been couch'd ; 
t, by what we ſce of thoſe, that have not been totally de- 

preſs'd below the Pupil, and continue in that State for ever af- 

ter, we may ſuppoſe, that they only waſte a little. I know 
one Inftance of a Woman, whoſe Cataract, after couchi 
became quite looſe in the Eye, and, in an erect Poſture, fi 

to the Bottom ; but, - be or” the Head forward, ſhe could 

bring it quite over the Pupil, Sharp. 


Of what is to be dun- before the Operation of the Cataract. 


As I have deſcrib'd the Nature of a Cataract, its different 
Cauſes, the Signs of its Maturity, and thoſe which foretel the 
Succeſs of the Operation, it now remains to examine, whether 
the Patient be in a Condition to undergo the 4 ; for 
if he has a Head-ach, Fever, or any other Diſorder, they mu 
be remedied before it. Above all, you muſt avoid undertaking 
it too ſoon; for ſome Cataracts are four Years, others five 
before they are full ripe, The Misfortune is, Perſons afflicted 
with this Diſeaſe are deſirous to ſee, and have not Patience to 
wait fo long a Time. There are likewiſe Operators, who, for 
the ſordid Love of Money, couch them as they find them, 
ripe or not ripe, They flatter the poor Patients with the 
Hopes of reſtoring their Soht ſpeedily : Thefe are eaſily ſeduced 
by the pleaſing Bait; and the Deſire of Gain prevails with the 

perator, who prefers his preſent Intereſt to his future Repu- 
tation, and hazards a doubtful Operation, leſt he ſhould loſe 
his preſent Practice. | 

A Cataract is like a Fruit which muſt be ſuffer'd to ripen on 
the Tree: If it be gather'd, before it is ripe, the Stalk muſt 

broke; but, when it is full ripe, it is eaſily pluck*d from the 

ree, and ſometimes falls of its own Accord. If the Opera- 
tion be anticipated, or perform'd before the Cataract is full 
ripe, the Needle either paſſes without Succeſs through the 
Body, which is to be depreſs'd, by reaſon of its. Softneſs, or 
the Ciliar Fibres are not dry _ to be broke with Eaſe by 
the Needle, ſo that they are forcibly tore : This violent Motion 
» communicated to the reſt of the Eye, and brings on a terrible 
nflammation, which often deſtroys the Sight, ho? this Acci- 
dent ſhould not happen, we are flu oblig d to a ſecond Opera- 
tion, in order to depreſs what remain'd after the firſt. The 
Operation for the Cataract is of ſome Importance, and may 
have fatal Conſequences. Its Succeſs requires a great Dexte- 
rity in the Operator, and an entire State of Mind and Body in 
the Patient : He muſt be prepared, before the Operation, by 
Bleeding, Bathing, cooling Broths, and gentle Purges. 

The moſt temperate Weather muſt be choſe, as the Spring 
and Autumn Seaſons ; but the Spring is preferable, becauſe a 
fine Seaſon follows, which is otherwiſe with reſpect to Autumn. 
09 this Operation may be perform'd at any Time of the 
Year ; but the Time I propoſe is always the moſt convenient 
for the Patients. 

A fine ſerene Day muſt be choſen ; for moiſt Weather is 
bad for the Patients, the Glandula Lacrymalis then furniſhing 
a great Diſcharge of Seroſity, which draws very obſtihate De- 


fluxions to the Eye. 
Thunder is likewiſe very prejudicial, in the firſt Days of the 
Operation, on account o Ls violent Emotion it excites in the 


Humours of the Eye. 


Of the Manner of performing the Operation for the Cataract. 


All che before-mention'd Precautions being obſerved, the 
well Eye muſt be cover'd with a Compreſs, kept on by a ſimple 
Bandage: Let the Patient be placed fronting the Light ; the 
Operator muſt be ſeated directly before him, and 
higher. They muſt be both ſo placed, that the Head of the 
Operator may not ſhade the Eye which has the Cataract: Let 
him put the Patient's between his own, in order to be 
very near him; let an Afliſtant, placed behind the Patient, lay 
62 Left — — on his Head, and his Right _— . 
ſuppoi e Operation is to be perform'd on the Left Eye); 
then, — the Patient's Head 2 his Breaft, let him — * 
firm, that the Patient may not give it any Motion. Let the 
Operator raiſe the Eye-lid with the Fore-finger of his 
Left Hand, and Jet In keep the lower Lid down with his 
Thumb; then let him take his Catarat-needle, which muſt be 
flat and „ for Reaſons to be given hereafter ; let him hold 
it in his Right Hand, almoſt in ſame manner a Writing- 
pen is held, ſo that his middle Finger may bear on that Part 
which is diſtant, about a Finger's Breadth from the End of the 
Handle. Afterwards let him lay his Ring Finger and his little 
Finger on the Temple of that Side he is to operate on, defire- 
ing the Patient to turn that er his Noſe ; then let 
. f ite of that Eye, about half, 
or, at moſt, a Line's Diſtance from the Cornea Tranſparent, 


avoiding the Blood-v iva, and turning the 
Point of the Needle from „to hinder its being injured. 
As ſoon as the Point of the Needle, which ought to enter hori- 
zontally, on account ef its double Edge, has pierced the Mem- 
branes, let him direct it ſtrait towards the back Part of the 
Cataract, without _— his Needle round. He muſt then 

it forwards, till the Point arrives beyond the Middle of the 
upil, which may be known by prefling the back Part of the 
Body of the Cataract with the Point of the Needle: And, to 
avoid damaging the Membrane of the vitreous Humour, he 


muſt like wiſe direct the Point of his Needle towards 
of the Cataract. Afterwards let him raiſe the Point of 
Needle to the upper Part of the Cataract, which he muſt 
the degenth belpve.thn e 
the Iris. He muſt then raiſe his Needle, without drawing 
it out; and, to be aſſured, that all the Inſertions of the Cata- 
h, and, if the Cataract 


; 
- 


E 


preſs once more on the Body of the Cataract, avoiding pricking 
this Humour 


his Hands in a Manner contrary 

When the Operation is finiſh'd, let a Compreſs be wetted 
in a Mixture of common Water, juſt warm'd, ten Parts, Spirit 
of Wine, one Part; let the Compreſs be ſqueez'd, that ſome 
of this Mixture may drop on the Pundiwe : Let the Comp 
and another over it, be laid to the Eye. The ſound Eye m 
be dreſs'd in the ſame manner. I heſe Compreſſes muſt be 
kept on by a ſimple Bandage, which muſt lie only on the upper 
Part of the Compreſs which is on the Eye-brows. Let the two 
Ends of the Rollers be pinn'd to the Patient's Night-cap. 

The Patient muſt be put to Bed, with two or — 
at his Back, to him raiſed, and, as it were, ſitting up. 
The Bed-curtains, Window-curtains, and Window. ſhutters, 
muſt be ſhut, to hinder the leaſt Light from coming into the 
Room : He muſt be left quiet, neither muſt he ſpeak to 
one. The Compreſſes muſt be ſprinkled, every Hour, wi 
the ſame Mixture warm'd ; and, at this Time, the Light muſt 
be placed behind the Patient, ſo that it may not affect his Eyes. 
Three Hours after the Operation, let him take Broth ; and, 
three Hours after the Broth, let him loſe ſome Blood. For 
three Days he mult live after this manner, taking Broth every 
three Hours. About the fourth Day he may eat a ſtronger 
Soop, and continue it to the ſeventh or cighth Day, when he 
m—_—_— —— ns jira 

e preſſes m taken off the Eye Morning and 
Evening; and ſome of the Mixture of Wane and Spirit of 
Wine, warm'd, muſt be put into the Eye. About the fifth 
Day, the Dreſſing may be removed from the Eye which was 
not couch*d, provided no Accident has happen'd to the other : 
If the Patient can ſee with that Eye, let a dry Compreſs be 
laid to it for five Days; but, if he cannot ſee with it, let it be 
expoſed to the Air, without applying any thing to it. 

Nine Days after the Operation, the Eye, which was couch'd, 
may be cover'd with a dry Compreſs, pinn'd to the Cap. That 
the Eye may be accuftom'd to receive the Light under the Com- 

eſs, a ſmall Light muſt be admitted into the Patient's Cham- 

r, ſuch as may ſuffice for People to ſee each other; and the 
Eye muſt be habituated gradually to the Light. 

Some Perſons cannot remain lying on their Backs: In this 
Caſe, I have them placed, with their Feet raiſed on a Stool, in 
an eaſy Chair, ſurrounded with Curtains, and there they remain 
four or five Days : Then I order them to lie down, when they 
can keep in Bed, letting them fit up, or lie down, as they find 
— TI by the ſame Situation. Some are ſo heated 

ing on their Backs, that, were ' 
7 have a Fever, which might — np thy they 
Eye; for which Reaſon, I them to rife in four-and- 
twenty Hours, and order them to be placed in an eaſy Chair 
by their Bed-fide, with the Bed-curtains drawn r them. 
9 that they 
eep thei raiſed, and that make no Efforts 

in theſe Removals. — 25 

The Needles, for the Operation of the Cataract, are differ - 
ent; they are either flat or round. The flat ones enter better 
and with more Eaſe, into the Eye. Some would have them 
edged, like thoſe which Surgeons uſe. I have invented a very 
convenient Sort; their Point is like that of a Lancet; their 
_ not above the Length of a Line, from whence it ceaſes 
to be flat, and becomes round. The Point muſt make the 
Aperture as wide as CR for the Needle to be puſhꝰd 
forwards, or drawn back, in the Orifice, without any Impedi- 
ment from the Membranes, as we are ſometimes oblig'd to do, 
in order to depreſs ſome Parts of the Cataract, which lie more 
or leſs remote in the Eye. | e 
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When a Carat has paſs'd into the nene, Chamber of the 
D Difficulty of d 


Humour, a cular 


Operation- muſt be 


ſhew 


upon leaſt Effort made i 
in blowing a Fire, &c. | 
in a Cataract which has couchꝰ d three or four V ears. 
ine which has paſs'd in the ing manner, 'the 
Patient muſt be ſeated in a Chair, with his Eye ing the 
Light: Open both his Eyelids, with Thumb and Fore- 
finger; then, with a ged Lancet, divide the Cornea 
Tranſparent, a little below the Middle of the Pupil. "You 
muſt continue your Inciſion tranſverſly, from one Side of the 
Cornea to the other, in ſuch a manner, that you do not leave, 
of each Side, above half a Line's Breadth of the Cornea Tranſ- 
darent undivided. Then introduce-a fine ſmall Scoop thro” the 
rifice, convey it behind the Cryſtalline, and, with it, draw 
out that Humour thro” the Inciſion made in the Cornea. 
a Compreſs, moiſten'd with ſome proper Defenſative, 
Patient's Eye, and dreſs the Eye, as in a true Cataract: 
wards let the Patient be carried to his Bed, and laid on hi 
Back. His Head muſt be raiſed a little. The next Day 
will 2 cicatrize, and — — 
a Hair. Altho' I have perform'd man e rations, 
ſhall, however, confine myſelf to res Examples, one of 
* Cataract which is lodged in the anterior Chamber 
of the Eye. : 

The was in the Year 170%. in the Preſence of M. 
Mery, a Member of am gr Academy of Sciences : I per- 
form'd it on a Merchant of Sedan; he came to Paris, on 
account of a ſhaking Cataract, which had paſſed, thro* the 
Hole of the Pupil, into the anterior Chamber of the aqueous 
Humour. The Cataract, by preſſing wy much the Iris, occa- 
ſion'd violent Pains in his Head, attended with want of 
for —— before. — — I — —— of 
like Operation; but, refleing that I often open Cornea, 
to diſk the Matter of an Abſceſs lodg'd behind it, I con- 
cluded I might ſafely do the ſame, on account of a ſolid Body; 
and I operated in the ſame Manner. The Body which I drew 
out of the Eye altogether reſembled Plaiſter: I order'd the Pa- 
tient to lie on his Back : The next Day I return'd thither, 
along with M. Mery ; and we were inform'd, that the Patient 
flept very well, which he had not done for a long time before. 
2 Wound —— cicatria ed, and the aqueous — 28 which 

run out in the Operation, was entirely repair d. 

- The ſecond Caſe was in the Year 1708. M. Petit, a 
famous Surgeon, and now a Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, perform'd the Operation on a Prieſt. His Cryſtalline, 

ſome Effort he had made, ſome Years after the Couching 
of a Cataract, had paſs d thro' the Hole of the Pupil, and was 
lodg'd between the Iris and the Cornea Tranſparent. M. Petit, 
who had this Prieſt under his Care, defir'd me to be preſent at 
the Operation; at which M. Mery aſſiſted likewiſe. M. Petit 
made a Puncture in the Cornea with his Needle, then lit it with 
his Lancet, and took out the Body thro* the Aperture. It was 
found to be the Cryſtalline. The Prieſt was, ſoon after, 
ſectiy cur'd. I met him in Paris a Year after the Operation, 
and have ſeen him read very well with Cataract - ſpectacles. 


This Fact, tho' related to the Academy of Sciences, was, 


however, conteſted by M. W:olhouſe, who 
of his Writings, that the Prieſt abſconded, - left he ſhould be 
| ſeen and examin'd by him. I hope he will excuſe my citing his 
Name; for I think myſelf oblig'd to juſtify the Truth, as bei 
one of the ocular Witneſſes of this Operation. M. Mery 
this, and the preceding Caſe, inſerted in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences for thoſe Years. 

third Experiment was in the Year 1716. on a poor Man 
living in the Suburbs of St. Germain Rue Caſſette : He had re- 


pretended, in one 


Cornea Tranſparent, . I made an Aperture in the Cornea, 
thro' which I drew out this lich | 


her'd to the Cornea; I cut the Adherency, and took out 
Cryſtalline, which held by one of the longer — Fibres, 


which I cut with my Sciſlars as low as poflible. The 
3 „ and the {was ſoon curl d. 
Vor. * : 


ce Hole of the Pupil : 


tion, to draw out 


af 


How to prevent the, Accidents which attend the Operation of the 
Wo ki Carne. . 

It muſt not be ſuppos d, chat this Opetation is always 
form'd- without any bad Accidents, whether they ariſe ba bs 
the Cataract, or from ſome Motion the 
Patient gives his Eyes, in the time of the Operation, There 


are, it is true, ſome Operatioiis, in which a ſlight Preſſure, with 
the Flat of the Needle, on the of the Cataract, ſeparates 
the ſame, and it falls almoſt of its own ws a Nut full 
L is eaſily ſeparated from its Huſk. re are like- 


hable to way — Difficulties. The firſt 
Caution is, to prevent the Extravaſation of Blood; for, as the 
Needle is introduc'd, ſome of the Veſſels ſpread oft the Con - 
junctiva may eaſily be open'd. This Blood ſlides into the anterior 
Chamber, mixes with the aqueous Humour, and renders it turbid : 
This makes the Operation more difficult to the Operator. 
When this Accident happens, you muſt endeavour; with 
Speed, to depreſs the Cataract, before the Blood has fill'd 
Chamber: In which Caſe you muſt withdraw your Needle; 
and leave off working at that time, leſt you ſhould damage the 
Patient's Eye, 244 when you cannot ſee into it. | 
The ſecond Difficulty is, when the Cataract is of that 
Species call'd a milky or cheeſy Cataract ; for the Needle paiſes 
eaſily thro* it, and divides the Body of the Cataract into ſeveral 
Parts of a different Conſiſtence: if theſe Parts are ſolid e 


cceſs, Cartarats of five-and-twenty Years ſtanding. 
This proves the Miſtake of ſome Oculiſts, who tell their Pa- 
tients, in order to engage them to undergo the Operation before 
are full ripe, that, if they wait any longer, their Cataract 
will become adherent, and then it cannot be couch'd : A bad 
one; which has render d the Operation uſcleſs to many 
tients 
The third Difficulty is, when, in couching the Ca 
nothing is found, but a * * Id with Matter ; as ſoon 
the Needle preſſes this Cyſtis, it opens, and di into the 
aqueous a whitiſh Pus, which dims it, and hinders 
the Operator from ſeeing the Membrane which inclos'd this 
Matter, ſo that he cannot finiſh the tion, He muſt, 
notwithſtanding, . move his Needle in the ſame manner as if he 
had a Cataract to couch; and he muſt endeavour tb place the 
Cyſtis below the Pupil. Tbo' the Patient canhot ſee clearly, 
let him draw out his Needle. The more ſolid Part of the 
Matter falls to the lower Part of the Eye; the more fluid Part 
uces a ſort of Membrane, which adheres to the rior 
Circumference of the Iris, about the Place where the Iris joins 
the Choroides. Six Weeks, or two Months after, a ſecond 
Operation is to be perform'd, in order to depreſs it ; then the 
Patients can ſee again. 
I perform'd two ſuch Operations on both the Eyes of Father 
Saunnier, a Canon lar of St. Genevieve, The firſt was in 


the Cyſtis, which contain'd a purulent Matter. A great Quan- 
tity of whitiſh Matter was diſcharg'd into the © Home, 
and obſcur'd it : This, however, did not hinder me from 


— Forts Body which inclos'd the Matter, This 
lent. became more ſolid, and form'd a fort of fine 
Members. Six Weeks after I couch'd his Eye a ſecond tim 
and the Patient ſaw very well after this ſecond tion. 1 
perform'd my ſecond Operation in the Year 1515; for, as I met 
with this Accident in the former, I was in bopes, that, by de- 
laying the Operation for two Years, the Cataract would acquire 
more Solidity : The fame thing, however, happen'd in the 
Operation ; and I was oblig'd to perform a ſecond Operation, 
which had likewiſe very good Sutceſa. | 

We may infer, from what has now been obſerv'd, that, in 
deferring the Operation in this ies of Cataract, we muſt 
not walt till come to a full Ripeneſs. After the firſt 
Operation the fluid Part, which was extravaſated in the aque- 
ous Humour, forms a fort of Membrane, which we are oblig'd 
to depreſs ſur Weeks after. 

The fourth Difficulty is, when, in deprefling a Cataract, it 
enters into the anterior Chamber of the Eye, paſſing throwgh 


the Hole of the Pu This happen'd to me, in an ation 
I perform'd on a Woman in the Rue Sr. Honor: : Mr, Petit 
aſhſted; As ſoon as I preſſed the Cataract with my Needle, a 


glutinous Matter empty d itſelf into the aqueous Humour, and 
was carry d, with great Violence, into the anterior Chamber 
of the Eye, between the Iris and the Cornea Tranſparent. I 
continu'd to operate as long as I could 3 but not being able to 
bring back the glutinous Matter which had flow'd into the ante- 
rior Chamber, I was forc'd to draw out my Needle: Some 
Months after, all that Matter, which had ſubſided between the 
Iris and the Cornea Tranſparent, repaſ d tho the Hole of thePupil 
into the — Chamber ; and, in ſome time after, all that fluid 
2 | Part 


aw - 
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Part was ſunk below the back Part of the Iris ; then the Patient 

could ſee clear, tho' ſhe had not immediately after the Operation. 
Whatever paſſes, during the Operation, thro* the Hole of 

the Pupil, if it be of ſufficient Solidity, the Point of the 

Needle, which is already in the Eye, mult be puſh'd thro” the 

Hole of the Pupil, without touching the Iris 3 then pierce that 

Body of the Cataract with the Point of your Needle, bring it 
k to the poſterior Chamber, and- lay it where it is uſually 

d 


A fifth Difficulty occurs, when the Cataract adheres to certain 
Filaments, and ſprings up again, aſter it is d, as ſoon as 
a, oy = gp ne br 

ns, you muſt raiſe your Needle a „ Pierce y 
he Caticntt with bt, aid T's. che Bo neoaties © the 
Puncture. By this Method, the Filaments, on that Side the 
Needle enters, are broke, and the Cataract is depreſs'd: Neither 
can it riſe again z for the few remaining Filaments, which ad- 
here on the oppoſite Side to the Body of the Cataract, have not 
Strength ſufficient to raiſe it, nor to reſiſt the Weight of the 
Cataract, which draws them down. 

The Caſe, now related, happens often in the Operation; 
for, when the Needle preſles the Cataract, the Filaments, to 
which its upper Part adheres, break eaſily, whilſt thoſe on both 
Sides only give way; ſo that, as ſoon as the Needle ceaſes to 

eſs down the Cataract, it riſes by means of theſe lateral 

laments, which at firſt had only given way : Wherefore, as 
I have already obſerved, when you pierce the Body of the Ca- 


taract, puſh it as far as you can to the lite Side, afterwards - 


reſs it down, then bring it towards the Puncture, not drawing 
back your Needle, but raiſe the Handle of it, ſo that the Point, 
which is in the Body of the Cataract, may reduce it below the 
Pupil, where it ſhould be plac'd. 

t happens ſometimes, when the Needle is raiſed, that the 
Body of the Cataract ſticks to its Point: In this Caſe turn the 
Point down, and raiſe a little your two Fingers, which reſt upon 
the Temple, and give a light dextrous Blow with them on the 
Temple : As this cauſes a Shaking in the Needle, it makes the 
Body, which hangs to it, fall off its Point. | 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that all theſe Adherences of the Cata- 
raft, which render it ſo difficult tobe couch'd, are ſome ciliary 
Fibres adhering to the Iris, and to the Membrane which covers 
the Cryſtalline ; they are call'd, by M. Antoine, the Concomi- 
tants of a Cataract. 

As to the manner of breaking to Pieces, and, as it were, 
mincing a Cataract with the Needle, this is a very pernicious 
Method, and never to be practis d, but when you are miſtaken 
in the Maturity of the Cataract. 

The foregoing Diſcourſe ſhews this Operation is not eaſy to be 
perform'd ; it requires a ſteady light Hand; the Operator muſt be 
prudent, and cautiouſly reſolute z beſides knowing how to depreſs 
the Cataract, he muſt likewiſe have Skill to handle his Needle, ac- 
cording to the various Accidents which may occur; for, of twenty 
Catarafts which one may couch, two ſhall ſcarce be found en- 
tirely alike. 

When the Needle is in the Eye, Care muſt be had not to 
draw it with Violence forwards; for that Motion damages the 
Parts of the Bottom of the Eye, and cauſes very great De- 
fluxions. The Operator muſt be very attentive to the different 
Motions the Patients ſometimes give their Eyes, in order to 
guide his Needle according to theſe Motions ; otherwiſe he may 

ierce the Iris, cut the Fibres of its Circumference, and, in a 
Word, deſtroy the Patient's Eye. 

Thoſe Gentlemen who admit only of membranous Cataracts, 
ſay it is of great Conſequence to know the exact Seat of the 
Cataract: They aſſert likewiſe, that thoſe who are of a con- 
trary Opinion, damage the found Cryſtalline, when they intro- 
duce the Needle to perform the Operation, and that the Patient's 
Sight is in great Danger of being loſt. Lo this I anſwer, firſt, 

at we very ſeldom meet with membranous Cataracts ; and, 
of a hundred one may couch, there ſhall hardly be found one or 
two without an Alteration of the Cryſtalline. In the ſecand 
Place, if the Method I propos'd, to introduce the Needle into 
the Eye, be follow'd, it is impoſſible to prick the Cryſtalline, 
unleſs it be alter'd, or to damage the yitreous Humour, and 

of conſequence, to do any Injury to the Eye | for the Needle 
is introduc'd upon the Aponeuroſes of the Muſcles, at a ſmall 
Diſtance from the Cornea Tranſparent ; and, as ſoon as it has 
pierc'd the Membranes, the Handle of the Needle is turn'd 
towards the little Angle : By this Method the Point of the 
Needle bears directly behind the Cataract, without coming near 
the Cryſtalline, unſeſs it be diſtemper d. Hence I conclude, 
whether the Cataract be membranous, or not, it does not con- 
cern the Operator, whilſt he directs his 5 Manner 
I have already deſcrib'd; for the Eye is in no 
Gentlemen pretend, who allow only of membranous Cataracts. 

_ Having explain'd all the Accidents which during the 
Operation for the Cataract, I muſt ſubjoin a Word or two 
coprerning thoſe Cataracts which are ſubject to become mem- 
branous : I find three Sorts of them, the milky, the chee/y, and 
the purulent. FED Ss: 


— 


, as thoſe. 


y Cataract contains a Bod ſolid, partly . 
Reer depreſs'd by the Operation, but the 


The 
fluid. 


Needle paſſes thro* the fluid Part, which forms a new 


in the preceding but are both uncipe Fruits, If there 
—— — to the Needle, it 
r CC 

third ies is a purulent ;z for, as I have 
already obſerv'd, when the Needle it, in order to couch 


. — ter itſelf into 
the aqueous Humour: This Matter is of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 
Colour ; neither is the Cryſtalline to be found in its proper Coat. 
This Sort of Cataract never comes to full Maturity. | 
Of the Means to remedy the Accidents ſubſequent to the Operation 
| pies for the CATARACT, | 
The firſt Accident which follows the Operation for the Cata- 
ract is, the Extravaſation of Blood; for, as the Needle — 
duc'd, ſome Blood - veſſels are prick d: This Blood flows into 
the anterior Chamber, there ſtagnates, and dims the aqueous 
Humour. In order to diſperſe it ſpeedily, bleed a — under 
the Wing, and drop ſome of the Blood into the Eye upon 
which the tion is perform'd ; This muſt be continud 
three Days, ning and Evening: You muſt likewiſe take 
care to bathe the Eye with Water and Spirit of Wine, apply- 
ing Compreſſes, wetted in the ſame, to the Eye. I prefer this 
xture of Water and Spirit of Wine to a Collyrium made of 
Plantain and Roſe-waters, with the White of an Egg and 
Alum ; for Compreſſes, wetted in this Collyrium, grow hard 
and uneaſy to the Eye, whereas they are always fofuſh, when 
moiſten'd in the firſt. | 

The ſecond Accident is the Weeping, ar Flux of Serofity, 
furniſh'd to the Eye, after the Operation, by the Glandula 
Lachrymalis. This Accident is more or leſs dangerous, 
according to the Nature of this Seroſity; for, if it be ſharp, 
it brings on a Defluxion, ſometimes very violent, with ſevere. 
Pains in the Head, on the Side on which the Operation was 
perform'd : Theſe Pains ſeem to be fixed in the Dura Mater, 
by the Place which the Patient complains of, which is, all along 
te a Part of the Os Parictale, beginning tqwards the Sutura 

0 . 

I have a long time ſearch'd after the Cauſe of fo acute a Pain 
in this Place; the moſt proþable which occur'd to me is, the 
Continuity of the Nerves of the Eye to the before-mention'd 
Parts, by which the Inflammation is communicated to this 
Membrane. To prove my Aflertion, I ſay the fame Accidents 
happen in violent Ophthalmies; hence I infer it is no Fault of 
the Operation, as ſome pretend, who ſuppoſe theſe Pains pro- 
ceed from ſome Nerves being prick'd by the Needle, Were it 
ſo, this Accident would not happen in other Defluxions of the 
Eyes, which are not caus'd by any Operation or Puncture. 

When this Accident is attended with a Pulſation in the Ear, 
ſuch as the Pulſation of an Artery, it is a certain Sign, that 
the Wound cauſed by the Puncture ſuppurates inwardly, inſtead 
of 1. in the out ward Parts of the Eye. In this Caſe 
the Conjunctiva and the common Membrane, 2 with 
the Eyelids, are tumefy'd, and advance between the Eyelids, 
ſometimes to the Thickneſs of one's little Finger. If this 
Eminence be pale, it is cauſed by a Seroſity, and may eaſily be 
diſperſed by ſcarify ing it with a LO If the Tumor be red, 
it proceeds from an Infarction in the Blood-veſſels, which ſup- 
purates in the Interſtices of the Membranes of the Globe, and 
afterwards fixes between the Iris and the Cornea Tranſparent. 

As ſoon as the Flux appears, the Patient muſt be let in 
the Arm, in the Neck, or Foot, if gd. Leeches muſt be 

lied about the Eye, and to the Temples; a Bliſtering- 
— be laid to the Nape of the Neck : All this muſt 
done with the greateſt Diſpatch, in order to prevent the Suppu- 
ration and entire Loſs of the Eye. 

The third Accident after the Operation is, when there is an 
inveterate Defluxion, and the Hairs of the lower Eyclids are 
revers'd ; for, as the Operation requires the Patient's Eyeſhould 
be kept cover'd a long time, the Skin of the Eyelid is relax'd, by 
which means the ilage is turn'd inwards : Then the Di 
call'd Trichiaſis enſues, which is the Inverſion of the Cartilage 
of the Eyelids, ſo that the Points of the Eyelaſhes bear upon 
the Conjunctiva and the Cornea Tranſparent ; the continual 
Friction of the Eyelaſhes brings on Defluxions, and produces 
obſtinate Ulcers in theſe Membranes, if not prevented by the 
following Remedies. I ſhall relate one Example: 

M. de St. Leon, Major of Bauchgin, came to me in the 
Month of Fuly 1718. and had undergone the Couching of a 
Cataract in the Month of October 1717. He had a violent De- 
fluxion with Ulcers on his Eye, and acute Pains in the u 
Part of his Head, above the Eye, and in his Temple, on the 
* . war. — — . — Nap: 

began ing him; apply'd, to the 
this y ape 


y 
eck, the potential Cautery pulveriz d, and in a ſufficient | 
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rity, to make an Eſchar the Breadrh of a Ogg e 
= is Ulcer open two Months; and, as he was of an hot 
Conftitution, I ordered him to drink the Mineral Waters of | 


Paſh for eighteen Days. I performed the Operation of the 
T4 ie mo the ration, the Eye-laſhes ceaſed to fret 
the Eye, the Fluxion and Pains in the Head went off; in 
ſhort, he was ſo well cured, in two Months time, that he 
Could ſee again with his Eye, which he had not done for ten 

Months before. | 

The fourth Accident is, when, after the Cataract has been 
couched, it ſprings up again, either whole, or only a Part of 
it. In the firſt Caſe, provided the Cataract, when couched, 
was full ripe, it falls down ſpontaneouſly ; but, if only a Part 
of the Cataract was fluid, it adheres to the back Part of the Iris, 
and will not ſubſide, without a ſecond Operation. 
Sometimes no Part of the Cataract riſes up ; but very often 
the Patients can ſee, at firſt, after de Operation 3 their Sight 
continues the ſame to the twelfth or fifteenth ap. 

it decreaſes, and the Patients in they ſee Filaments, or 
Threads, pals before their Eyes. Reaſon of this is, that in 
depreſſing the Cataract, it was ſeparated either at the Middle, 
or at — „of the ciliary Fibres, on the Side they are 
joined to the Me of the Cryſtalline. -- As theſe Fibres are 
inſerted in the great Circumference of the Iris, whence they 
have their Origin, and, uniting behind the Hole of 
the Pupil, they preſent theſe Threads to the Patient's Sight, 
which is partly diminiſhed by them; neither can he ſee, as well 
as he ſhould, after the Couching ; the Operator, not perceiv- 
ing this, at firſt, thinks his Operation well performed, as it 
really is, with regard to him. In all theſe Caſes, where any 
Part of the Cataract remains behind the Pupil, if the Sight be 
much weakened by it, a ſecond Operation is neceſſary, in order 
to depreſs that Part. This ſecond Operation is more — jo 
ous and painful than the firſt ; becauſe the Pellicle, formed b 
the remaining Part of the Cataract, adheres to the back Part of 
the Itis, ſometimes by two or three Filaments, which muſt be 
cut. This requires the greateſt Dexterity ; for theſe Inſertions 
commonly bend, and give way to the Needle; ſo that as ſoon 
as the Needle is raiſed, the Pellicle ſprings up, and returns to 
its firſt Place, We are often obliged to puſh this Pellicle with 
the. Needle, thro' the Hole of the Pupil, into the anterior 
Chamber, there to pierce it, and from: thence bring it back 
into the poſterior, {till puſhing it towards the great In 
ſhort, the ſame Movements of the Needle muſt be obſerved, 
which were deſcribed, when we treated of that Species of Ca- 
taract which riſes upon being depreſs d. 

The fifth Accident, which follows the Operation of the Ca- 
taract, is incurable, becauſe the Sight is loſt. It proceeds from 
a Defluxion which falls on the Optic Nerve and the inner Mem- 
branes of the Eye; then the Parts grow dry and decay, as ap- 
pears evidently from the Contraction of the Pupil, and from 
the Patient's not ſeeing the Light. Saint-Yves. 

Sometimes a Cataract, which the Greeks call Hypochyſis, 
yToxv51s, forms itſelf before the Pupil of the Eye, the Part by 
which it diſcerns Objects; which Diſorder, n grown ma- 
ture and inveterate, muſt be removed by manual Operation. 
Sometimes a Cataract, in its Beginning, as is evident from cer- 
tain Obſervations, is diſcuſs'd by medicinal Remedies, as by 
Bleeding in the Forehead or Noſtrils, cauterizing the Veins in 
the Temples, Apophlegmatiſms, Suffumigations, and anointing 
the Eyes with acrid Medicines. The moſt proper Diet for the 
Patient is ſuch as attenuates Phlegm. Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 6. 

I look upon this Advice of Celſus to be the more worthy of 
Notice, as few among the Moderns, except Heifter, have paid 
ſo much Regard to it as it ſeems to deſerve. It is not eaſy to 
conceive bow the Humours of the Eye ſhould be able to pre- 
ſerve their Tranſparency for many Years, as we find they do, 
unleſs they were, like other Parts of the Body, perpetually ſup- 
ply'd with proper Juices from Veſſels deſtin d to their Service; 
and if this is the Caſe, the adventitious Opacity of the Cryſtal- 
line, or any other Humour, muſt ariſe from ſome DefeQ in 
thoſe Juices, or perhaps from the Veſſels which ſhould ſuppl 
them being render'd impervious, or being turgid, and too mu 
diſtended with Juices improper for affording the requiſite Sup- 


ply- In a recent Cataract, therefore, or where there is only a 
endency to one, whatever is capable \of attenuating the Juices, 
of ing the diſtended Veſſels, and of deriving a Portion of 


their Juices to diſtant Parts of the Body, appears to be capable 
of doing conſiderable Service, however little they are to be 
depended " in a confirm'd yen ons in pr. 
is me Importance, when xperience, how- 
ever little it is to be — without this Touchſtone of 
Truth. The Experience of * is greatly in favour of what I 
have ſaid; and I think I can from my own, that I have 
known Cataradts at leaſt prevented, by Treatment not much 
unlike that which Celſus recommends. 


# 
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ever known to be removed. generally of a bad Kind 
| it proceeds from a ſevere Diſtemper, a great Pain 
Head, or a violent Blow. Aged Perſons, who are naturally 
dim-ſigbted, without the Acceſſion of a Diſeaſe, are improper 
Subjects for an Oculiſt, and ſo are Children 3 but the Time of 
Life between Childhood and old | 
dertaking the Operation. A ſmal 
do not favour the Performance of this Work, Some Maturi 
arg gion he e 
wait till it ſeems to its idity, and grown to a 
ſort of hard Concretion. F 
For three Days before the 


abſolutely to faſt, After this, he is to be ſeated in a lightſome 
Room. _ the Light, in a Chair oppoſite to the , 
who muſt fit a little higher. Behind muſt ſtand an Afiſtant, 
fie _—_ the Head of the FN and keep it 2 
ight Motion might occaſion a perpetual of ; to 
render the Aga Eye alſo the more —— the other 
is to be ſecur d from Motion, by binding Wool upon it. The 
Operation on the Left Eye is to be performed with the Right 
Hand ; on the Right Be with the Left Hand. Tben the 
Needle, which ought to be ſharp, and not too lender, muſt 
be introduced, and directed, in a ſtrait Line, thro' the two 
outer Coats, in the middle Diſtance between the Black of the 
Eye and the Corner next the Temple, oppoſite to the Middle 
the Cataract, in ſuch a manner as not to hurt a Vein, And 
the Surgeon has no Cauſe to introduce his Inſtrument in a timo- 
rous manner, becauſe it is receiv'd in a Hd Space, to which it 
is caſy for him, however unexperienced, to know when he has 
penetrated, by his meeting with no farther Refi . Having 
penetrated thus far, the Needle is to be inclined to the Cataract, 
and there gently to be turned, ſo as by degrees to depreſs it be- 
low the Region of the Pupil, where it muſt be ed with 
ſome Force, that it may ſettle in theſe lower Parts ; and if it 
there reſts, the Cure is completed. If it returns once and 
again, it muſt be cut more with the Needle, and ſeparated into 
more Parts, which are depreſſed ſingle with more Eaſe, and are 
leſs incommodious by their - This done, the Needle 
is to be drawn out in a ſtrait Line ; and the White of an Egg in 
ſoft Wool is to be apply'd to the Place, with a Bandage, to 


check the Inflammation. 

The Patient now requires Reſt, Abſtinence, Unctions with 
gentle Medicines, and Food, which laſt may be deferred till 
the next Day ; and ought, at firſt, to be liquid, that the Jaws 
may not he exerciſed ; but afterwards, when the Inflammation 
is at an End, ſuch as is proper in the Cure of Wounds, with 
this neceſſary Caution, that the Patient is to drink nothing but 


Water for a conſiderable time. Celſus, Lib. 7. Cap. 7. Tit. 14. 
great 2 and 


As this uſeful Operation requires a ver 
much Knowledge, it may not be amis to give a farther De- 
ſcription oſ it from Heifter. 


As to the Cure of a Suffuſion or Cataract, it may be at- 
tempted either by Medicines, or the Needle. Some, I know, 
reject the Treatment of a Cataract by Medicines, as vain and 


N in this Work of Surgery, be- 
rgeon in e Cure of this Diftemper by ma- 


ly recommending to all Cultivators of the Art of Surgery the 
St 9.4 that noble and incomparable Art of curing a Cataract 
by the Operation of the Hand, and perſuading them to reſcue 
it out of the Hands of Mountebanks and Strollers, who talk on 
all Occaſions of the ſtrange and almoſt inſuperable Difficulties 
and Niceties attending this tion, tho' we ſee-it-frequently 
perform'd with . by ſkilful Surgeons, and ſometimes even 
by the Strollers themſelves, And, to ſpeak the Truth, that 
noble Operation for the Cure of 2 Cataract is uſually perform'd 
with far more Safety than opening a Vein, which yet is a thing 
practiſed by the very Barbers Apprentices ; For in couching 4 
Cataract there is very little Fear of pricking a Nerve, Tendon, 
— , 5 or 
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r 2 rous Artery, as it ſometimes happens iri Vene- 
ſeRion z belides, in — Fork Phlebotomy, oftentimes no Vein 
eſpecial! 


appears, y in fat and corpulent Perſons, | where it is 
often very difficult to find a Vein, and make a right Incifion 
therein ; whereas, in the Operation for a Ca the Place 


where the Inftrument is to be introduced; is always ſufficiently 
manifeſt, However, leſt any ſhould think us of Opinion, that 
this Operation may be ſafely perform'd by the Hands of auk- 
ward and unexperienced Surgeons, Apprentices, and Mounte- 
banks, it will not be amiſs briefly here to enumerate the Qua- 
lifications which are requit'd in a Surgeort to make him a good 
Oculiſt. Firſt of all, he muſt have a tho Knowledge of 
the Structure of the Eye, from the Study of Anatomy, that he 
may not commit any Blundet, nor hurt any thing thro* Igno- 
rance. Secondly, he muſt know exactly what ought to be 
done, and after what Method every thing belonging to the 
Operation may moſt fitly be performed ; for which End nothing 
can be more adviſable; than to be often preſent, as a curious 
Spectator, at the Performance of this Operation by fkilful Sur- 
ns. A third Qualification for an Oculiſt is an intrepid 
ind joined with a ready, able, and ſteady Hand, which never 
tremble, and a clear and ſharp Sight. Fourthly, he muſt be 
able to uſe his Left Hand as well as his Right, that he may be 
ually dexterous at couching the Right Eye with his Left 
d, as the Left Eye with the Right. And, laſtly, he muſt 
have exercis'd himſelf in * erformances of this Nature 
on the Eyes of Animals and dead Men; before he ventures to 
practiſe upon living Perſons, pe 5 
For the more ſucceſsful Performance of this Operation there 
are two Things principally to be regarded -antecedent thereto. 
The firſt is to chuſe the fitteſt Seaſon, and not attempt it till 
after a due Preparation of the Patient. The moſt convenient 
time for the Operation is in temperate and moderately warm 
Weather, as it uſually is in Spring and Autumn. In the ſecond 
Place the Surgeon muſt be mindful to fix upon a remarkably 
clear and ſerene Day for the Performance. As to the Time of 
the Day, the Forenoom is uſually. choſen ; not but that the 
Afternoon may be proper enough, and even ſometimes prefer- 
able; as, for Inſtance, with reſpect to Patients of a puſillani- 
mous Temper, who are not ſo ſubject to faint after a moderate 
Dinner, as when faſting z and we cannot be too careful in pre- 
venting an Accident which is moſt likely to be the Ruin and 
Diſappointment of the Operation. The more lightſome the 
Room is, the more convenient it is for the Purpoſe, provided 
too great a Splendor of the Sun's Rays be avoided. For too 
ſtrong a Light ſtriking upon the Eye immediately cauſes the 
Pupil to contract, which prevents the Surgeon from accurately 
— the Needle, or whatever elſe may occur within the 
Eye. ith reſpect to the Preparation of the Patient, he is not 
only to obſerve a careful Regimen in his Diet and Way of Liv- 
ing for ſome Days before the Operation, but ought, at the ſame 
time, to have his Body evacuated of noxious Humours by pro- 
per Cathartics, and to have the Redundance of his Blood dimi- 
niſh'd, by opening a Vein, leſt a violent Inflammation, tor- 
menting Pains, or perhaps the Suppuration and Deſtruction of 
the whole Eye, which has ſometimes happen'd, ſhould be the 
Conſequences of the Operation. At the Approach of the Day 
appointed for the Performance, the Belly is to be evacuated by 
a Clyſter, unleſs it be already in a ſoluble State, as it ought to 
be. And, laſtly, to prevent fainting under the Operation, 
which may throw an inſuperable Difficulty in the Way of the 
Surgeon, and be an Impediment of the moſt pernicious Conſe- 
quence to the Work, it ſeems adviſable, if the Time appointed 
be in the Forenoon, to let the Patient take ſome Food, or at 
leaſt ſup ſome ſtrengthening Liquor, or Broth, - before the 
Operation. But nothing is more effectual, either for prevent- 
ing or removing any bad Symptoms after the Performance, 
than procuring to the Patient ſound and agreeable Sleep by 
ſome anodyne Emulſion, which reſtores both Strength to the 
N and Tranquillity to the Mind; and prevents the depreſ- 
ſed Cataract from eaſily riſing again. 
The Surgeon is never to undertake the Operation by himſelf, 
but is to uſe the Help of at leaſt two Aſſiſtants, one of whom 
is to hold the Patient's Head, during the Operation, as is repre- 
ſented Tab. 38. Fig. 1. A. and the other is go ſtand in Readi- 
neſs to — the Needle, or whatever elſe is neceſſary for the 
right Performance of the Work. For this Purpoſe, and to 
come off with Succeſs in the Undertaking, there is firſt and 
principally requir'd a good convenient Needle, which ſome uſe 
with the Help of what they call a Speculum Oculi (ſee Tab. 38. 
Pig ns: and 16.). | 
re are great Varieties of thoſe Inſtruments for the Eye, 
which they call couching Needles, which are accommodated 
for couching a Cataract. The Fi of thoſe which are moſt 
in Uſe are repreſented Tab. 38. Fg. 2 3» 4, 5» 6, 7 8, 9» 
Io, and 11. the beſt of which, in my Opinion, are thoſe repre- 
ſented at 5, 6, and 10. which have all à Point ſomewhat broad 
and ſharp, and not unlike a Tongue, or a Grain of Barley; and 
ticularly that at 6. has its Point ſulcated, and conſequently 
is. much better accommodated for couching the Cataract than 
N * 


the othets, which are furniſh'd with thinner or narrower Points; 
or large, but blunt ones; for when they are too ſlender an 
are at Fig. 2. and 4. A. they eaſily tear the 
; when they are too blunt, as is that at Fig. 8. 
n without much Difficulty. It is 
no Wonder, therefore, that ſome Surgeons have adviſed the Uſe 


(Ag. 9. wang for perforating the Eye; and another with a 
blunt Point, (Fig. 8.) for depreſſi 
Perforation. But it is eaſier to write of the Uſes of two 
Needles, than to accommodate them to Practice, without in- 
juring the Eye. However this be, all poſſible Care is to be 
taken; that the Inſtruments be extremely well poliſh'd, by rub- 
ing them upon a Piece of woolen Cloth or Leather, before = 
are apply'd to the Eye, leſt, through ſome Ruſt or Roughneſs, 
they ſhould not without Difficulty penetrate the Eye, or greatly 
hurt and lacerate it. M. Freytage very much recommends the 
Uſe of hooked Needles, which membranaceous Catarac̃ts 
may be extracted out of the . but if they are 2 ® nord i 


mental to this Purpoſe, it is Pity he has not given us the Deli- 
neation of theſe Needles. 
That no unneceſſary Obſtacle may retard the Surgeon in his 


Proceedings after the Operation, all things which may be of any 
Service- towards the Drefling are very carefully to be provided 
beforehand; There muſt be in Readineſs (1.) ſome refrigerating 
5 which may conveniently be prepared of the Water 
of Plantain, or Blue-bottle well beaten with the White of an 
Egg, to which ſome add a ſmall Quantity of Alum, or pre- 

ed Tutty, or Saffron, or Camphire. Others uſe common 
Spirit of Wine for a Collyrium. M. St. Yves recommends 
before all a Liquor compoſed of ten Parts of lukewarm Water, 
and one of Spirit of Wine. (2.) There muſt be ready at hand 
a ſoft Compreſs of folded Linen, large enough for tovering the 
whole _ And (3.) a Fillet, about three Yards long, and 
two Inches wide ; or a Handkerchief, folded up in the Form 
of a Triangle, to bind up the Eyes bf the Patient after the 
Operation. (5.) And, laſtly, you muſt be provided with Hun- 
89 inegar, or ſome other ſtrengthening Medicine, 
to be apply d to the Patient's Noſtrils, if he ſhoyld, as it ſome- 
times happens, faint under, or ſoon after the Operation. 

There now remains no more to do, before the Surgeon en- 
ters on his Work, but to fix and ſecure the Patient in the moſt 
convenient Poſture. He muſt be placed, therefore, almoſt againſt 
the Light, in a Chair lower than ordinary, as is repreſented 
Tab. 38. Fig. 1. E. and oppoſite to the Sur C. who muſt 
ſit in a Chair a little higher than the other D. If one of the 
Eyes be ſound, or at leaſt not quite blind, it muſt be cover'd 
and bound up with a Handkerchief, or broad Fillet, and ren- 
der'd immoveable, leſt the Patient, in moving it, ſhould, at 
the, ſame time, as it naturally happens, move the diſeaſed Eye; 
and ſo expoſe it to be wounded by the Needle. For the fame 
Reaſon you muſt be very careful to admoniſh the Patient, that, 
if he ſhould recover his Sight on a ſudden, in the very Opera- 
tion, as it ſometimes happens, he tnuſt make ho Exclamation 
or Exultation of Joy; as Perſons in ſuch a Circumſtance are 
ſubject to do, but to fit quiet and immoveable, as much as may 
be, becauſe the leaſt Motion may endanger the Loſs of his 
Sight for ever. For the more commodious Performance of the 
Operation, the Patient is to be ſituated in his Chair, after ſuch 
a manner as to fix his Hands upon the Knees, and his Legs be- 
tween the Legs of the Operator ; and ſometimes the Legs of 
the Patient are elevated and firmly held by the Aſſiſtants, that 
he may not be able to riſe before he is permitted. Behind his 
Back, as we obſerved, muſt ftand an Aſſiſtant, who is to hold 
the Head of the Patient with the greateſt Care and Addreſs, his 
Left Hand placed on the Sinciput, or Top of the Head; and 
his Right Hand on the Chin, in order to fix it upon his own 
Breaſt, and render it quite immoveable ; for the leaſt Motion 
of the Head is attended with the Danger of perpetual Blindneſs, 
as we are aſſured by woful Experience. | 

All things being thus diſpoſed in their proper Situation, the 
Patient muſt be order'd to open his Eyelids as wide as poſſible, 
and to turn his Eye inwards towards his Noſe, that a pretty 
large Portion of the White of the Eye may appear at the leſſer 
Canthus, or Corner of the Eye next the Temple. Then the 
Surgeon, with the fore — o and Thumb of his Left Hand, 
ſuppoſing it to be the Left Eye, which is the Subje& of his 
Operation, dexterouſly opens wide the Eyelids, (ſee Fig. 1. 
and 14.) and by that means renders the Eye at the ſame time 
fixed, and in a manner immoveable. Some recommend the 
Speculum Oculi, ( Fig. 15. or 16.) or ſomething like it, for 
this Purpoſe 3 but this tent, in my Opinion, is more 
— hinder than forward the Operation; however, if any 
one be accuſtom*d to the Uſe of it, or promiſes himſelf great 
Aſſiſtance from it, I am not againſt his uſing it. Next the 

takes the Inſtrument, or Needle, handed to him by 
an Afiſtant, in his Right Hand, holding it betwixt his Thum 
and fore and middle Fingers, in the ſame manner as we uſually 
hold a Pen in writing (ſee Tab. 38. Fig. I. and 14.). He then places 
the two hinder Fingers of the ſame Hand upon the Patient's 
< 9 
** 


per 
be a 


the Needle, which it will ſometimes do, when it is mature and 
hard, at the firſt Stroke, it will be convenient to keep it down 
for a while, in order to its Settlement below the Pupil ; and if, 
n elevating the Needle, it {till reſts in that Situation, your 
ration is well performed, and the Needle is to be drawn 
out of the Eye in a trait Line as it enter d. If the Cataract 
returns, or riſes again, as. it very often happens, you muſt de- 
preſs it with the Needle a little more ſtrongly, and keep it 
down a little longer till it ſettles below the Pupil. M. Freitage 
adviſes, in ſuch a Caſe, the introducing of a hooked N 
by which the Cataract, which is, according to him, generally 
a Pellicle, may be laid hold of and ex ; as he has fre- 
quently ſeen it done, he ſays, by his Father. But as we have 
no clear Deſcription either of the Needle or Method of Ex- 
traction, and it is to be doubted, whether this Needle, in ex- 
tracting the Pellicle, will not lacerate the Coats of the Eye, the 
Retina, Choroides, and Sclerotica, for I ſee not what ſhould 
hinder it, I cannot as yet agree to his Advice. | 
When the 32 — 22 it is often a —4 
cult Taſk to diſt an it entire. is, 
therefore, happens, is is to be Evided with the Needle, and 
each of the divided Parts afterwards is carefully to be depreſs'd 
with the ſame Inſtrument. The Method of Operation. is the 
ſame, when, during our Attempts to depreſs a CataraQt, it 
either ſpontaneouſly, - or by ſome Cauſe, breaks, and is 
divided into Pieces; 2 — the Sight has ſometimes been 
ſtor'd by this means, on 
tho Guillemets, Park Barbet, 


ful Authors Cel ſus, riſjeau, and 
others; and I myſelf have twice had an Opportunity of ob- 
8 the ſame Thing. If the Cataract adheres ſo firmly to 
the 


unica Uvea, as it can hardly be hy rage therefrom, 
it is proper to make a Perforation in the e of the Cata- 
rat ; for thus the Rays may paſs thro? it to the Bottom of the 
Eye, and a certain 0 Sight is, by this means, ſome- 
times reſtored to the Patient. a Caſe of this Nature, the 
Succeſs is in all GN greateſt, when the cryſtalline Hu- 
mour is pretty thin; for ſome time ago I found it, in a cer- 
tain Subject, fo diminiſh'd in Thickneſs, as ſcarce to exceed 


t Canthus, the Needle cannot be commodiouſly apply*d to 
the Right Eye, with the Right Hand, by reaſon of the Con- 


proper Dr 
proceed to treat the other in the 


the Operation on the one has been long 
not to make any Attempt on the other, till ſome time after, 
the Symptoms excited by the former Operation are gone 


off, leſt the Patient ſhall be too violently tormented, or fall in- 


to a Deliquium. | 
Having already directed in what manner the ion is to 


= 


A we ſhall now give a ſuccinct Account of what 
or. II. 


informs us of a Man, who having the 


been obſerv'd by thoſe ſkil- 


rotracted, we are 


aſk d, and are 
other, it is concluded, 


happil rmed 3 

but — udicial urgeons, 

and di d Eye is exercis 

Cataract, now Lpreded, is eaſily driven 

therefore, ſeeems more adviſeable, immedi 
ly a in ſome of 


y directed, to the Eye on 
'd, and to ſecure it with 
ould 


de 
when this happens, there is a Da 
either bo alorathed and rotury aanine or © 


t grea 
tion, or ſome other unlucky Sym ſhould be brought 
| Having duly applied the Drefings, the 


next Thi * 
done, is to lay the Patient upon a Bed, in 2 
and commodious Poſture. He muſt therefore 
Back, and have his Head ſupported and kept erect by Pil- 
lows : He muſt alſo remain in a State of profound Reſt for 
ight Days, and abſtain from Food of hard Digeſtion, from 
king loud, from ſneezing, from violent ing and laugh- 
ing, till the Cataract is obſerv'd to be ſecurely lodg'd in the 
inferior Part of the Eye. For if the Patient ſhould indulge 
himſelf in any of theſe, tis to be dreaded, leſt; by the unſca- 
ſonable Commotions of the Head, the Cataract ſhould again 
break forth, and be elevated. Lis alſo to be obſerv'd, that no 
Surgeon, however ſkilful and ſagacious, can certainly affirm, 
that a Cataract, when deprefs'd, will remain in that State 3 
yet, ſil! the miſerable Patients have this Comfort, that if it 
Id aſcend, there are ſome Hopes left, that it may again be 
depreſs'd by another Operation, and that their Sight may by 
that means be reſtor d. Thus the celebrated Antony Maitre- 
Jaan, in his Book de Morbis Oculorum, Cap. de Cataralta, 
Operation perform'd in 
the Autumn, his Cataract return'd, but was happily and ef- 
fetually deprefs'd next Spring by a ſecond Operation, The 
ſame Author informs us, that there are Inſtances of Patients, 


T7 


in whom the Cataract has again been elevated after a previous 


Suppreſſion, but that they have ſoon after iv'd it to ſub- 
fide and fall down of its own accord; and I myſelf remember 
to have once ſeen an Inſtance of this kind. But Freitage, if 
we may give Credit to him, in his Diſſort. de Cataratta, af- 
"ri that his Father extracted them by means of a hooked 
0. | F 
Some Hours after the Operation, Veneſection is hi | 
pers leſt a violent Inflammation ſhould ſeize the Aae Eye. 
pon this Occaſion, as much muſt be taken away as 
the Strength and. Conltitution of. the Patient will admit of; 
For this Reaſon, leſt the Patient ſhould ſuffer by a Diſcharge 
of too much Blood at one time; or by the Inflammation, tie 
neceſlary, as in other violent Inflammations, to repeat Vene- 
ſection at different times. The Collyriums above — 
ed, and the internal Medicines preſcribed in Caſes of this Na- 
ture, by ſkilful Phyſicians, are not in the mean time to be 
neglected. I have frequently obſerved a Vomiting to ſeize the 
Patient an Hour or two, and ſometimes next Night, after this 
Operation is performed. Freitag? alſo, in his Difertatis de 
Cataracta, informs us, that he had an ag} of ob- 
ſerving the ſame Symptom in a certain Patient. is Sym- 
tom is, in my Opinion, to be accounted for from a certain 
rritation of the Nerves ; but, for the moſt part, it ſoon ceaſes 
of its own Accord, Tis ſurpriſing, that this Phenomenon 
ſhould be adverted to by ſo few, ſince tis generally a bad 
re for by the Efforts made in Vomiting, the de- 
preſſed Cataract generally riſes again, Towards the Evening 
of that Day, on which the tion is performed, tis cuſtom- 
ary to exhibit a narcotic Emulſion, that the Patient 
have as found a 228 when he is awake, 
it is greatly to be n 
Cataract ſhould again riſe, by the reſt and ney; LIE 
of the Body from one Poſition to another. The Food 
imen ought to be entirely the ſame, as are directed in other 
ſevere Wounds and Inflammations ; for, in theſe Caſes, conſi- 


mations are 


the Spirits 
2 
of Bed, in order to caſe. Nature, for 
Operation; but he is to have 2 Veſſel 
, adapted 


adapted to this Purpoſe; for the leſs che Head is 'allowed to 
| gn 4. — te the greater is the Danger, leſt the 
Cataract riſe a ring up again. e f 
As to the Method of Dreſſing, the following Directions 
are to be obſery'd. Towards the Evening of che Day, on 
which the Operation is perſorm'd, the Bandage i to be looſed 
2s gently as is poſſible, and a freſh reſs, dipt in the above- 
mentioned Collyrium, to be lid on and ſecur d with a Ban- 
dage, y'd in the manner alftady directed. On the ſub- 
nt Days, the Dreflings ought to be renew'd twice a Day 
at leaft, that is, at Morning and a The — fog f 
alſo be chang*d three or four times a Day, when the Heat 
very intenſe, becauſe in that Caſe the Compreſſes generally be- 
come ſoon dry, U "nay Removal of the — two 
Things are incipally ary to be obſerv'd.. The Surgeon 
muſt not only carefully examine whether any remarkable In- 
flammation appears, but he muſt alſo take care, that too 
a Light is not ſuffer'd to ſtrike on the affected Eye, leſt, 
that means; it ſhould be conſiderably injur'd. If the Eye 
in a goed State, or if only a flight Inflammation appears, the 
fame Method of Drefling is to be continued for eight Days; 


for, in theſe Caſes, an Inflammation does not generally happen 


after the eighth Day, at which Time tis proper to remove 
the Bandage, and ibs the Patient a faint De ce of Light, 
provided the Curtains of the Bed are drawn, and the Eye ” 

nd&d by ® Piece of black or green Silk hanging before it. If 
hing is in a right State, the Patient may, after the 


eve 
teach Day, ſafely venture gradually to get out of Bed, and 
walk up and down in his Chamber, provided the above-men- 


tioned Piece of Silk be kept before the Eye, and the Window- 
curtains are drawn. If, after this, Things proceed happily, 
the Cure will be ſoon completed, and the Patient ma 
gradually accuſtomed to his former Method of Life : But if 
any other troubleſome Symptoms occur, the Patient is to be 
kept in a State of Reſt till they are remov'd. | 
But that the Surgeon may, with the greater Skill and Judg- 
ment, remove the Accidents ſometimes ſubſequent to this Ope- 
ration, we {ſhall here particularly conſider thoſe which moſt 
generally occur. Firſt, then, when duri 
any Quantity of Blood is diſcharged in the Eye, and renders 
the aqueous Humour turbid and cloudy, the Operation is to 
be perform'd with all poſſible Expedition, left there ſhould be 
a greater Diſcharge 3 and the above-mentioned Collyrium is 
carefully to be apply'd, fince, by this, expert Surgeons have ob- 
ſerv'd flight Perturbations of the aqueous Humour to be di- 
— and remov'd. — the * — is far . when a 
large Quantity of the diſcharged is mix id with the aque- 
ous j ſince, in this Caſe, tis ſcarce poſſible, but 
that a Hypopium [which is a Collection of Pus under the Tunica 
Cornea] or ſome other Diſorder, muſt induce a perpetual Blind- 
neſs. In this deplorable Caſe, however, tis proper, that a large 
Quantity of Blood ſhould be taken from the Patient, and 12 
pared of Sage, Roſemary, Hyſſop, and Fennel, boil'd 
ine, frequently apply'd warm to the affected Eye; for theſe 
are of ſingular Service, except in Caſes where the Diforder is 
entirely deſperate. Secondly, when, during the Operation, 
the aqueous Tumor itſelf is diſcharg'd, in conſequence of 
which, the Tunica Cornea collapſes, we have no great Oc- 
cafion to be in Pain with * to the Recovery of the Eye, 
ſince, in a few Days, the Humour is generally reſtor'd, and 


the Eye returns to its natural Form. Thirdly, when, after 
the Operation, any Inflammation appears, nothing is to be 
omitted which can contribute to remove it. If it ſhould hap- 


pen to be only flight and gentle, the Medicines above recom- 
mended will prove ſufficient for ſupprefling it: But if it ſhould 
— — to be pretty violent, beſides theſe Medicines, tis ne- 
ceflary the Patient ſhould drink Water, and, at proper Inter- 
vals, have Blood taken either from his Arm, Foot, or 
Neck. His Temples muſt alſo be . anointed 
with camphorated Spirit of Wine; Clyſters alſo, and Veſica- 
tories, together with the internal Medicines preſcrib'd againſt 

Inflummations, are to be carefully and judicioufly exhibited. 
From what has been ſaid I think it ſufficiently obvious, that 
my Doctrine, which fixes the moſt ral Seat of the Cata- 
ract in the Cryſtalline Humour, is of the moſt extenſive Uſe, 
not only with reſpect to the Diagnoſtics, Prognoſtics, and Cure, 
but alſo with reſpect to the proper Conſtruction and Applica- 
tion of the Inſtruments adapted to couch the Cataract; for as 
ſoon as it was obſerved, that-a Cataract was almoſt always ow- 
ing to an Opacity of the cryſtalline Humour, and very rarely 
to the Formation of r Tunic, Briſſeau accurate- 
h jadg' d, that thoſe Needles were by far the moſt proper for 
depre them, whoſe Points are fomewhat broad and cor- 
ner'd, like that repreſented in Tab. 38. b 6. Letter C. 
For by uling the {mall Needles of the antient , whe- 
ther made of Gold, Silver, Steel, or Tron, it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble; but that the deprav'd 
jous Matter, muſt, during our A 


ine Humour, or any other 
ts to depreſs them, be 


lacetated or cut. Briſſeauꝰs lately inven 
only broad and corner'd, but 
n * 4 


alſo ſharp and acuminated, that 


which 


fo lang xn 
in CO 


ed, I cannot help thinkin 


the Operation ö 
frequently happens, falls thro? the Pupil itſelf, it 


the 
Motion or Action of the 


 thod of Operation, this 
- the Author's own Accoiint of this 


Needle, Fig. 6. is not 
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1 


it may the more readily penetrate into the Eye. The Handle 


A. K. b. an of 'whoſe Sides, repreſented by 


one 
E. tp og loa or in ſome other manner, with z 


Vw wg the corner'd * the Needle 3 
ri Operation ; for is means we may almoſt in- 
fallibly deternune, a hs-iere hare Part of the 
ſtruments, apply'd > the Eye, touches the Cataract. The 
Protuberance D. is added to this Inftrument, principally to 
diſcover, with Eaſe and Accuracy, how far the Inſtrument has 
penetrated into the Eye. 3 
Some ; thinking the principal Cauſe of a Cataract 
to be a certain tural Coat growing in the Eye, have 
chiefly us'd ſuch Inſtruments as they judg'd proper for the total 
Extraction of this membranous Cataract thro' the Wound made 
with the Needle, left, as it often” „the Diſeaſe, when 
once cured, ſhould again return. firſt kind of Inſtru- 
ments, therefore, they us'd, were fmall Pipes, or perforated 
Needles, which they apply'd to the Eye, and FLO mearis 
endeavour'd to ſuck out the rnatural and foreign Coat. 
To the ſecond kind bel the particular Needle, ingeniou 
Form'd like a flender kind of ' Forceps, and delineated 
Tub. 2. Fig. 28. 29. 30. of which fee the Explication, 
under the Article Acvs. To the third kind belo 
the hooked Needles of Freittge, and the Nlender Hoo 
paſs d thro” a ſmall Pipe, introduc'd into the 
Wound of the Eye, in order to ſeize and extract the preter- 
natural Coat. But that Attempts of this kind are la and 


uſeleſs, tho' the Inſtruments ſhould be never fo ary made, 


is confirm'd, not only by our having ſhewn the Falſhood of 
which places the ordinary Cauſe of a Cataract 
n of a preternatural Ooat in the Eye, but alſo 
by the concurring Teſtimonies of the moſt ſkilful Surgeons, 
-who unanimouſly declare, that the Operations perform'd in 
theſe manners are never crown'd with Succeſs. Unleſs Freitage 
had more accurately defcrib'd his Method, delineated his Needles, 
and ſhewn how the Laceration of the Eye was to be prevent- 
„that he wrote rather to indulge a 

wanton Genius, than to Ewert an important Truth. 

It is here alſo to be obſerv d, that when the Cataract, as it 
is proper cau- 
tiouſly to make an Inciſion in the inferior Part of che Tunica 

rnea'; and warily introducing a fmall Hook, or proper Probe, 

to extract the Cataract, which is ready, as it were, to fall on 


the Cornea. a 


Taylor, in the eleventh Chapter of his Treatiſe of the Cata- 
rat and Glaucoma, has deſcrib'd a new Method of couching 
the Cataract by the Needle, which is as follows. He places 
the Patient in the uſual manner, ſecures the affected Eye with 


'a Speculum Oculi, and afterwards. with a Knife, Biftory, or 


Lancet, makes a ſmall longitudinal Inciſion thro* the Mem- 
branes of the Eye to the vitreous Humour, about half a Line 
below the ordinary Place. Then he 2 paſſes a flender 
plano-convex Needle into the Eye thro? the Incifion, with the 
convex Part of it turn'd upwards to the inferior Part of the 
cryſtalline Humour, After this, he gently elevates the Point 
of the Needle a little, till he perceives a faint Refiſtance from 


the cryſtalline Humour RY it, and obſerves its Motion 


thro? the Pupil, When, from theſe Signs, he knows, that 
the Apex of the Needle is immediately under the Capſula of 
the cryſtalline Humour, he thruſts it downwards to the Bot- 
tom, in order to divide the vitreous Humour, and prepare a 
Space for the Reception of the cr ine Humour, which is 
afterwards to be depreſs*d : After this, he withdraws about two 


Lines of the Needle, and introduces it into the inferior Part 


of the Coat of the ine Humour, the Situation of which 
he carefully obſerves. This Fart of the Coat, he ſays, he di- 
vides or opens with the Needle, without hurting the ciliary Li- 
gament ; that thro' this Aperture, or Diviſion of the Coat, 
line Humour may be afterwards depreſs d. By this 
eedle, as he informs us, he endea- 
vours, at the fame time, to enlarge the Space intended for the 


Reception of the cryſtalline Humour: Then, in order to couch 
- and ſupprels the 


e C ine Humour itfelf, he with- 
draws about three Lines of the Needle, that the cryſtalline 
Humour, now diſe d from its Coat, may, as it were, 
ſpontaneouſly fall thro* the Aperture made below, into the 
pace before prepar d for it. he elevates the Point of 
the Needle, and carefully directs it to the ſuperior Part of the 
cryſtalline Humour, which he cautiouſly lays hold of, and de- 
preſſes to the Bottom or inferior Part of the Eye, where the 
for its Reception was before prepar'd : he with- 
draws the Needle as as he can. He affirms, that by 
this means the Tunica Uvea, and Ciliary Ligament, are not 
injur'd, but remain in their natural State. is 8 certainly a 
Circumſtance of great rtance, ſince, in the common Me- 
igament is always lacerated. Tho” 
tion is mote full and 
e G I think I have ſelected the moſt material and 
portant Circumſtances, which ought to be carefully advert- 
ed to, and cautiouſly imitated by every ſxilful Oculift : But 


lex wy 
Reftitution of 87 
But the Ad 
like other 


ably ill I have not the Book, fo can give: no farther 
Account of id. | Wl n 82 WH 3646 | 
How to couch the ſhaking Cataract, or the Hu- 
mour become opaque, and fluctuating behind the Pupil, which 

zires another Method of Operation, he informs us, in two 
diſtin& Chapters, the Sum of which is nearly as follows. He 
introduces his Needle into the Eye of the Patient, in the man- 
ner already defcrib'd. Then he directs the Point to the anterior 
and ſuperior Part of the vitiated cryſtalline Humour, which, 
taking care, at the ſame time, not to hurt the C — 

* 


ment, he lays hold of with the plain Surface of the N 
depreſſes to the Bottom of the vitreous Humour, | 
n ſome Species of Cataracts, which he calls falſe, he main- 
tains, that not only the cryſtalline Humour itlelf, but alſo its 
Coat, is become opaque and vitiated ; and, after having depreis'd 
the opaque cryſtalline Humour itſelf, he ſhews us, at great 
Length, in two Chapters, how he ſeparates its Coat from the 
Ciliary Ligament, and depreſſes it. two other Chapters he 
gives us an Account of the Operation for the (laucoma, to 
which Word he affixes a new and uncommon Idea, meaning by 
it ſuch an Opacity, and Increaſe of the c ine Humour, as 
that it reaches, together with its vitiated Coat, near the Edges 
of the Papil. In this Caſe, he informs us, that the Cure is to 
be attempted almoſt in the Manner now directed. But, fince 
the Antients diſtinguiſh*d a Glaucoma from a Cataract by its 
Situation in the Eye, and its being pretty far removed 
from the Pupil, Mr. Tayler”s Signification of the Word is by 


no means to be ſince we cannot affix new 
Ideas to antient Words, I am rather inclin'd to think, that 
what he calls Glaucomas ; on account of their Vicinity to 


the Pupil, to be claſs'd among the Species of Cataracts. 

We muſt here alſo obſerve, that Cataracts, which have ſpon- 
taneouſly paſs'd the Pupil, may ſometimes be extracted thro? 
an Inciſſon made in the Tunica Cornea. But Lam inform'd, 
by a Correſpondent in England, that Taylor there boaſted, that 
he could extract Cataracts, as yet behind the Tunica 
Uvea, thro? an Inciſion made in the Tunica Cornea. But he- 
ther, in reality, he is capable of doing fo, I have not, as yet, 

t certain Information, fter. F 

I ſhall conclude the Accounts of this curious Operation, with 
what Mr. Sharp ſays upon the Subject. 

Having placed your Patient in a convenient Light, and in a 
Chair ſuitable to the Height of that you yourſelf fit on, let a 
Pillow or two be placed behind his in Juch a manner, 
that, the Body bending forward, the Head may approach near 
to you: Then, inclining the Head a little backward upon the 
Breaſt of your Aſſiſtant, and covering the other Eye, ſo as to 

revent its Rolling, let the Aſſiſtant lift up the ſuperior Eye- 
d, and yourſelf depreſs a little the inferior-one : This done, 
ſtrike the Needle thro* the Tunica Conjunctiva, ſomethi 
leſs than one Tenth of an Inch from the Cornea, èven wi 
the Middle of the Pupil, into the poſterior Chamber, and gen- 
tly endeayour to depreſs the Cataract with the flat Surface of it. 
If after it is diſlodg'd, it riſes again, not with much 
Elaſticity, it muſt, again and again, be puſh'd down: If it is 
membranous, after the Diſcharge of the Fluid, the Pellicule 
muſt be more broken and depreſs'd : If it is uniformly fluid, 
or exceedingly elaſtic, we muſt not continue to endanger a 
terrible Inflammation by a vain Attempt to ſucceed. If a Ca- 
taract of the Right Eye is to be couch'd, and the Surgeon can- 
not uſe his Left Hand fo dexteroully as his Right, he may 
place himſelf behind the Patient, and uſe his Right Hand. 

I have not recommended the Speculum Oculi, (which we 
cannot however well do without, unleſs the Patient reſolutely 
determines to hold the Eye till) becauſe, upon the Diſcharge 
of the aqueous Humour thro* the Puncture, the Eye, bei 
fomewhat empty'd, more readily admits of the Deprefion of 
thy umour, than when preſs'd upon by the In- 

ment. 
As to the Method of treating the ſucceeding Inflammation, 
(when it happens, for ſometimes there is none) I can adviſe 
nothing particular, but to refrain from thoſe ia that are 
| with Powders ; for the thinner Parts, flying off, leave 

a gritty Subſtance in the Eye, which - muſt be. pernicious, 
Bleeding, and other gentle Evacuations, art found abſolu 
neceſſary. The Uſe of cool Applications, externally, is 
eaſy to the Eye; but, after all, there will ſometimes enſue a 
troubleſome my, which, with the Uncertainty there 
always is of z aſter the ion, have — moſt 
Surgeons from undertaking it, and, till lately, from ſtudying 


Ar e us. 


CaArTARIA. 
The 


CEA 


up one 
both. Sides. The , 
roundiſh, biſid ; the Beard, or 
menta, the middle one excavated, large, and degantly crenated 
on the the other two Segments, like Wings, 
the wide Orifice of the Lips. | 


1. Nepeta, Mentha Cataria, Offic. Nepeta major vulgaris, 
COMMON. GARDEN-NEP, Park. That. 38. Kai Sap 
3. 2372. Nepeta, Riv. Irr. Mon, Dill. Cat. Gill. 126. 


234 upp. or. Jen. - Manthe Cattaria, J. B. 3. 225: 
E GREATER OR MOST COMMON NEP. O 
CATMINT, Raii Hiſt. 1. 548. Adentha Cattaris frve Nepe- 
ta, Chab. 7 Mentha Cattaria wilgaris & mier, C. B. 
Pin. a8. Hiſt. On. 3 18 Mentha feline Gattaria, 
Ger. 554 NEP OF CATMINT, Emac. 682. Mer, Pin, 
7. wy felina, vel Cn N — 3 50. —. 
rit. 74. Cataria major. vulgaris, Tourn. 202. | 
—_ ere Wn 155 Rp = Dale. AD x. 
: nt alks, py much branch'd, 
having, at the Joirits, two pretty large ſoftiſh Leaves, in Shape 
like thoſe of Dezd-nettle, whitiſh and hoary underneath, and 
green above, ſet on long Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers on 
the Tops of the Branches, in long handſome whorl'd Spikes of 
white Flowers, galeated and labiated ; the Galea is cut into 
two, and the lla into three Sections are ſet in 
fve-corner'd Calyces, in which grow the The Root is 
white and woody, and ſpreads much. It grows in Lanes and 
Hedges, and flowers in the Summer Months. It bas a ſtrong 
Scent, between Mint and Penyroyal.” It is call'd Gatmint, be- 
cauſe the Cats are very fond of it, eſpecially when a little flac- 
cid and wither'd ; for, then, they will roll themſelyes on it, 
and chew it in their Mouths, with great Pleaſure. It conſiſts 
of warming and attenuating Parts, ſomewhat like Peny royal, 
and, like that, is of great ice in opening Obſtructions of 
the Womb, and helping the Green-ſickneſo ; as alſo Hyſteric 
Fits, and Vapours. It promotes the Birth and Lochia ; and, 
by Gon Authors, is commended againſt Barrenneſs. Miller's 


Catmint is aromatic, acrid, bitter, and gives no Tincture 
of Red to blue r; which ſhews it to contain an aromatic 
oily volatile Salt, in which the urinous Part predominates, in 
the ſame manner as in the artificial oily volatile Salt. This 
Plant, taken as Tea, or infuſed in Wine, is very aperitive, em- 

ic, and cures the Vapours. Tabernemontanus ſays, 
that, being boil'd in Wine and Honey, it cures the Jaundice, 
and a violent Cough. It is uſually employ'd in Waſhes for the 
Feet, for the Green- ſickneſs. Martyn's Tournefort. 

Boerhaaue takes Notice of ſeven more Species of the Ca- 
taria. 

3 5 Cataria ; gu Nepeta ; minor; folio Melifſa Tarcice, H. 

3. Cataria ; anguftifolia ; major. T. 202. 

4 Cataria ; anguſtifolia; major; flore carrulto-purpura- 

5. Cataria ; Luſitanica; erecta; folio Betonice ;  tuberoſd 
* 202. | 

6. Cataria ; Lufitanica; erefta ; folio Betonicee 4 tuberoſd 
radice * Fore albo. 1 H. 22 | 4 
7. Cataria ; inum z ſpitatum ; flare & adore La- 
3 — Boot Bar 39. Vaill. b. | ot 

8. Cataria minor; vulgaris. T. 202. Boerhaaue's Index 
alter Plantarum. 

CATARRHECTICUS, Aff, derived from þ19/1v4, 
to break, is an Epithet apply'd, by Hippocrates, to Subſtances 
of a penetrating and diſſolvi ature 3 as, for Inſtance, to 
Wine of fine Parts, becauſe it has a diuretic Quality ; to Oxy- 
mel, and the Peplium. Hippoc. de Ratione Vittus in Acutis, 

CATARRHEUMA, za7#pptoua, derived from p44, to flow, 
is the ſame as CaTArRHUS, a Defluxion. 
CATARRHERKIS, ff, from j15y1v4 to break, is 
à violent and copious Eruption or Effuſion. Thus uin Aa- 
T4ppn51s, in Cuac. is a plentiful and urgent Evacuation, or Flux 
of the „which, in Epid. Lib. 4. Ar. ag. i call'd ſim- 
ply ahne The Verb xa7«pprovvu, is often aſe by Hip- 
pocrutes in the. fame Senſe, when be ſpeaks of. the Belly, and 
ſometimes to expreſs the Rupture and Eſfuſion of Tumors. 
The ſame Verb, when ſpoken of the more humid. and lax Parts 
of the Body, as the Veins and Nreaſta, fignifies to fink, ſub- 
fide, or become flaccid ; as, in Lib. el pus. gu u, * 

5, 


CAT 


b. 74 pald 4; 7 A wiree ithon dygirogh xnarappirro) 
| N Breaſts of Women, with their other more 
„% humid Parts, fink and become flaccid,” ſpoken of the State 
of Women after their Child-bed Purgations, | „ n 

CATARRHOECUS, r,, from fie, to flow, in 
Flippoc. Ap h. 24. Lib. 5. ſignifies exciting Diftillations 3 and is 
there apply'd to cold Subſtances, as Ice and Snow. It is alſo 
_ vely, and apply'd to Diſcaſes proceeding from Diſtil- 
ations, | 

CATARRHOPIA, ««Tajporin, from ers, an Inclination, 
of e, to incline, to tend, ſignifies a Propenſity or Inclina- 
tion downwards; as ANARRHOPIA, on the contrary, imports 
a Tehdency upwards ; and both theſe Words are uſed by Hip- 
pocrates in the Beginning of his Book of Humours. 

Catarrhopa Phymata, natdpbone gvpe]e, Epid. Lib. b. Seft. 
1. Aph. 12, ** Tubercles tending downwards,” are explain'd 
by Galen, in his Comment on the Place, to be b «a7& v 
424% 0689 TY Keguph! ur ige Thy tpuavinx Such as 
„% have the Apex or Top of their Suppuration depreſs d, in 

poſition to d anria 4 rogues S2, e thoſe with a ſharp and 
«© elevated Top,” in the ſame Aphoriſm. 

Catarrhopos Splen, xa1«pperis a7aiv, according to Galen's 
Explication, is a Spleen verging downwards, with a Declivity, 
Epid. Lib. 6. Sef. 2. Aph. 30. and its lower Part bloated, or 
which has a Propenſity dowawards, or propels the Humours 
to the inferior Parts. | 

Kareprr® 1493, in Lib. ve Xuper, is a Remiſſion or 
* of a Diſeaſe, and oppoſed to Tags; ves, the Paroxyſm 
or Fit. 

_ CATARRHUS, %, xaTdþþus, ad ra, from pic, 
to flow, in Aphoriſm. 38. Lib. 7. implies a Diſtillation or De- 
fluxion from the Head upon the Mouth and Aſpera Arteria, 
and thro* them upon the Lab . So Galen, Com. 2. in Prog. 
ſays, that ««74ppus is a Defluxton of a thin and crude Humour, 
from the Brain, upon the Mouth and Palate; and is compre- 
hended by Hippocrates under a Kg,, Coryza. And, in his 
Comment on Aph. 12. Lib. 3. he ſays, that x«7appor was a 
common Name, among Phyſicians, for Diſtillations from the 
Head, thro' the Aſpera Arteria, upon the Lungs. Sometimes 
xe7dppvs ſignifies any Defluxion from the Head, by the Veins, 
upon the inferior Parts, as in the laſt-mention'd Aphoriſm. 
Defluxions of this Kind, after the fiſtieth Year, and a ſudden 
Expoſing of the Head to the Sun's Rays, or taking a great 
Cold, produce an Apoplexy, or Palſy in fume Part of the Bod , 
according to Hippocr. de Aere, Locis, & quis; and theſe are t 
xd T eppor auvTepes dTEAAUITYS, the Defluxions which ſoon kill 
* the Patient,” mention'd in that Aphoriſm; or which, ac- 
cording to the Book before quoted, N ſudden Death, or 
a Reſolution of the Right Side. Cel/us, Lib. 2. _ 1. ren» 
ders d rapper Diftillationes ; and Cælius Aurelianus, Tard. Paſſ. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 7. calls re Influxio. Hippocrates alſo, in 
Coac. ſpeaks of a x«7&pprs rw7:ai& , a Defluxion on the Spi- 
* nal Marrow; and xa7&ppoor exiyueart ilaruo, Lib. 2. 
Epid. are Eyes affected with pituitous Defluxions. 

The frontal Sinuſes, the large Cavities in the ſuperior Jaw, 
call'd the Antra Highmoriana, all the Cells of the Os - 
noides, and the Noftrils, are lin'd with a thick ſoft Membrane, 
furniſh'd with an almoſt infinite Number of arterial Veſlels, 
round glandular Bodies, and excretory Veſſels, which are con- 
tinually pouring out a thin Lymph. The Fauces and Mouth 
are full of Glands, and their excretory Ducts: The Aſpera 
Arteria alſo, and its various Ramifications, are lined with a 
Membrane containing Glands, whoſe excretory Ducts o 
into their Cavities. hen too large a tity of ſerous Hu- 
mours are diſcharg'd from all or any of theſe, the Diſorder 
hence ariſing is term'd a Catarrh, or, as it is more uſually call'd, 
a Cold. If 's attended with a Fever, as it almoſt always is 
in ſome Degree, it is call'd a catarrhous Fever. | 

The Antients, unacquainted with the glandulous 8 
of the Parts ſubject to a Catarrh, apprehended, as is obſerved 
above, that the Humours flow'd from the Head upon theſe 
Parts. The Moderns have ſometimes preſerved the Term De- 
fluxion, tho? they have diſcover'd the Error from whence it ac- 
quir*d this Appellation. 

The Catarrhus ſuffocativus is a violent and ſuffocating | 
ether excited by an exceſſive Catarrh, by the Rupture of a Vo- 
mica in the Lungs, by a Polypus driven from the Heart into 
the Pulmonary Axtery, and ſometimes a ſpaſmodic Conſtriction 
of the Nerves, as it happens in ſome Hyſteric Caſes. 

Pertinent to this are the — Remarks of e | 

Tho' a convulſive Aſthma, a Catarrhus ſuffocativus, 
bear a near Reſemblance to each other in ſeveral Ly ara yet 
they are different in others ; for this latter Diſorder is a Species 
of Pally, affecting the Pairs of Nerves ſubſervient to Reſpira- 
tion, attacks the Patient unexpeRedly, and is accompani 
with a great Uneaſineſa, Stertor, and rattling Noiſe in Reſpi- 
ration ; the Countenance is red and tumid, and the Patient is 
in Danger of being ſuffocated. But a convulſive Aﬀthma is 
more periodical, and of a chronical Nature; whereas the Ca- 
tarrhus ſuffecativus is juſtly rank'd among acute Di 


ners, 


PTY 


In it there is alſo a perpetual Aux of Matter perceived dy the 
Patient, a Symptom which does on Geng Bo 
It is alſo accompanied with a greater Loſs of Strength than a 
convulſive Aſthma. But the Catarrhus ſuffocativus is principal- 
2 of Perſons, Patients of weak Conſtitutions, and 
times to Children ; eſpecially when exanthematous Erup- 
tions, Small-pox, Meaſles, ſcald Heads, Achors of the Face, 
Itches, and other Diſorders of this Kind, have been unſkilful- 
ly driven back to the internal Parts, Hoffman. | 
A Palſy of the Nerves, ſubſervient to Reſpiration, and which 
are diſtributed to the Bronchia, intercepts the Breath, and in- 
duces what we call a Catarrhus ſuffocativus. bid. 
Polypous Concretions in the Pulmonary Veſſels often prove 
the Cauſes of a violent and fatal Spitting of Blood, of a Catar- 
rhus ſuffocativus, of a convulſive Aſthma, and of a Dropſy of 
the Thorax. bid. | 
In Subjects who have died of an Aſthma, and Catarrhus 625 
Focativus, polypous Concretions are generally found in the Veſ- 
ſels more immedi communicating with the Heart and 
Lungs. This is m'd by the Obſervations of ſeveral Au- 
thors of Credit. Thus Greiſelius, in Miſc. Nat. Curioſ. An. 
1720. Ob/. 74- tells us, that, in all the Patients he had diſ- 
ſeed, who died of a Catarrhus ſuffocativus, which often cuts 


. the Patient ſuddenly = he found callous glutinous and viſcid 


Bodies in the Heart. 
Of a Catarrhous Fever, 


Among the lymphatic and - ſerous Fevers, that N 
diſtinguiſh'd b He Epithet Catarrhous is one, in which, by 
an increaſed Motion of the Solids and Fluids, the Serum, be- 
come ſuperfluous and impure in conſequence of an obſtructed 
Perſpiration, is — 5 it _ — 22 © — 
manner; eſpecially thro? gland rgans 0 auces, 
Noſtrils, 2 

This Diſorder generally ſeizes the Patient towards the Even- 
ing, and begins with a chilling Coldneſs of the Skin, a Refri- 
2 of the Extremities, —— of the Feet and their 

es, a Coſtiveneſs, a Stimulus to diſcharge the Urine, which 
is nevertheleſs evacuated in a ſmall Quantity, a Weakneſs of 
the Head, a Languor of the whole Body, an increaſed, but, as 
it were, a falſe Appetite, a Thirſt, a Difficulty of Deglutition, 
a Stimulus in the Larynx, and a Heat of the Noſtrils and 
Fauces. Theſe Symptoms are ſucceeded by a Sneezing, a 
Heavineſs of the Breaſt, nocturnal Heats, a quick and increas'd 
Pulſe, 'a violent Cough, a Coryza, a Heat of the Fauces, diſ- 
turb'd Sleep ; in the Morning, an Eruption of Sweat, a Heavi- 
2 and Torpor of the wink Body, together with a Loſs of 

ite. 


e immediate Cauſe of theſe Symptoms is an acrid or 
cauſtic Serum or Lymph, lodged in the glandular Coats, and 
8 an In tion in them, accompanied with Pain, 

umor, and Redneſs. This happens in the whole Region of 
the Noſtrils, Palate, and Fauces, the whole Aſpera Arteria, 
and the Bronchial Ramifications ; as alſo in the ¶ Eſophagus it- 
ſelf, the Stomach, and Inteſtines ; for that all theſe Parts are 
affected, at one and the ſame time, is ſufficiently confirm'd by 
the Hoarſeneſs, the Cough, the _—_ of a viſcid Matter, the 
Sneezing, the Heavineſs of the Breaſt, the Nauſea, which is 
ſometimes ſo violent as to produce a Vomiting, the Heat of 
a 8 the Gripes of the Belly, and the ſubſequent ſa- 
utary Flux. 

This Serum is principally produced by an Obſtruction of 
Perſpiration; and hence it ns, that, during the vernal 
and autumnal Equinoxes, this Fever moſt generally begins to 
rage 3 for, at theſe Seaſons, the conſiderable Viciſſitudes and 

ges of Weather, from hot to cold, from dry to moiſt, and 
Vice verſa, affect the Surface of the Body in ſo different man- 
t the Evacuations, neceſſary for the Preſervation of 


Health, are yu diſturb'd. 

For the Reaſon, Catarrhs moſt generally ſeize thoſe 
who are forced to ſudden Changes of Air, and go from a hofTo 
a cold, or ſrom a cold to a moiſt Place; thoſe who incautiouſſy 
expoſe themſelves to autumnal, nocturnal, cold, and moll 
Airs; thoſe who lay aſide their Winter Apparel too ſoon in the 
Spring, or begin to wear it too late in the Autumn; as alſo 
thoſe, who, during the Equinoxes, having been blooded, or 
ſeiz'd with any copious critical Hemorrhage, imprudently ex- 
poſe themſelves to the free and cold Air. 

This is alſo the Reaſon why Perſons of ſpongious, lax, 
phlegmatic, and ſanguine Habits, Infants, Children, and Wo- 
men, are more ently ſeiz'd with catarrhous Fevers, than 
Adults, Men, and Perſons of a more robuſt and bilious Habit 


3 who, after the 
ents alſo, prepoſterous dryi 
Achor, Tinea, or Itch; or who, after an unſkilful and 
palliative Cure of a Coryza, or Cough, fall into catarrbous Fe- 
vers, 


CAT 


port, no dthet ee e 2 tun ths | 


epulſion of the acrid and corroding Serum, which tends to 
bring on an Inflammation, from the Surface of the Body to the 
internal Parts. | ; 

But *tis not to be doubted, that there is ſometimes in the Air 
ſuch a ſubtile cauſtic Matter, which, being received in Inſpi- 
ration, inſinuates itſelf into the glandulous Parts, thro' which 
it paſſes, excites Pain, Tumor, and Redneſs, and brings 
on a catarrhous Fever. This rg mars — Sh Air is 
certainly very ſoon generated in the Beginning ing, 
when, by — of the Thawing of the Snow Ice, 
the Ground is overflow'd with an effete Water, which, ſtag- 
nating and becoming putrid, diffuſes many noxious EMuvia into 
the Air. Hence it alſo happens, that, at this Time, Fevers of 
this Kind are for the moſt part epidemical. 

But that Catarrhs, and catarrhous Fevers, are contagious, 
and affect thoſe who are. near the Patients, or are diſpos d for 
the Reception of the Diſorder, is owing principally to this, 
that they are produc'd by a Peccancy of the Lymph, juſt as in 
all other Diſeaſes of a contagious Nature, which are known to 
7 produc'd by a Corruption, Vapidneſs, or Putrefaction of the 

mph. % 

When a benign catarrhous Fever ſeizes a Patient, the Phyſi- 
cian, who is acquainted with theſe things, can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
it, by a C iſon of the different Symptoms, from the other 
Species of Fevers which daily occur, ſuch as thoſe of the 
_ hectic, quotidian, tertian, and triple quartan 

ind. 3 
He will alſo eaſily perceive a Difference bet wixt theſe Diſor- 
ders of the glandular Coats in the Fauces and Noftrils, arifing 
from a Lues Venerea and Scurvy, and thoſe produc'd by a Ca- 
tarrh ; for, in the former there is only a Corroſion and Ulcera- 
tion, by the cauſtic lymphatico-ſerous Matter, without a Fever ; 
whereas, in the latter, beſides the Corroſion, there is ſomething 
of an inflammatory Nature, — from a Stagnation of the 
more ſubtile Part of the Blood, with a Fever. 

The Difference will alſo be obvious betwixt a catarrhous 
Fever, and that which accompanies. a Rheumatiſm ; ſince, in 
the former, the internal glandular Coats are affected, and an 
Evacuation ſucceeds ; whereas, in the latter, the external 


Coats of the Muſcles are only affected, and the Diſorder is not 


a Critical Evacuation. _ 70 


terminated b 


But tis ſomewhat more difficult to diftinguiſh a benign 
i 


catarrhous Fever from one of the malignant Kind, eſpecially 
at the Beginning, on account of the oy vg they have 
in common with each other : But the latter differs from the 
former in this, that it gives a more violent and ſudden Shock to 
the Strength, produces a perpetual Watching, which is ſucceeded 
by a diſorderly and uneaſy State of Mind; and that it is more 
contagious, and, for the moſt part, accompany'd with petechi- 
cal Eruptions and 0 | 2 Ina 

The larger the — of the impure Blood and Serum is, 
the more violent are the Symptoms, and the longer the Diſ- 
order is protracted; as is ſufficiently evident in ſcorbutic Patients, 
and in Caſes where the Matter of the Purple Fever remains 
pent up in the Body. bs 
_m | ugh es Patients, beſides the Protraction of the 
Diſeaſe, in conſequence of the weaken'd Tone of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, and the Propenſity to flatulent and ſpaſmodic 
Strictures, ſeveral violent Symptoms generally appear, eſpecially 
an Uneaſineſs at the Præcordia, a Difficulty of Breathing, and 
a Reſtleſneſs, accompany'd with an Inflation, and heavy kind 
of Pain in the Hypogaſtrium: 

Thoſe who abound in Blood, who lead intemperate Lives, 
who drink liberally, of the worſe Sorts of Wine, and are fond 
of acid and ſaline Aliments, feel a Heat towards the Evening, 
are afflicted with a dry, but ſevere, Cough, and their Sleep is 
diſturb'd and interrupted! 4 | 

Women alſo, who from Frights, or any other Cauſe, 
labour under a, Suppreſſion of the Menſes, are, during this 
Fever, afflited with an Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia, accom- 
pany'd with frequent Faintings, a conſiderable Weakneſs of 
the whole Body, a Senſe of Heat and Cold, alternately ſuc 
ceeding each other, in the Skin; and. theſe Symptoms are 
exaſperated principally in the Night-time. 

But this Fever is of itſelf benign, free from Danger, if 
ſkilfully treated; and, for the part, the Patient is cur'd, 
and all his Wearineſs remov d, in ſever, or, at moſt, fourteen 
Days. Beſides, other Diſorders of the Head; Cephalalgias 
eſpecially, and Hemicranias, are bappily carry'd off by a 
ſucceeding Catarrh, and a Diſcharge from the Noſtrils: 

In the Beginning, a catarrhous Fever is often immediately 
carry'd off by an Increaſe of Perſpiration : In others, after ſonic 
Days, either 32 plentiful Expectoration of a viſcid Matter, 
or by a liberal Diſcharge of a mucous Serum from the Noſtrils: 


In ſome alſo by frequent Stools ; and in others, whoſe Urine 
was before thin, and dif 


y having 
to con- 


3 
The Methids of PxzvenTiIon and Curin, 


In order, therefore,. to prevent the Attacks of Catarrhs, 1 
adviſe all thoſe things to be avoided, by which I have 
Taid they might be brought on ; and, in the Spring and Autumn, 
let the Patient be ſeaſonably blooded, let him eat moderately; 
let his Perſpiration be kept Free and uninterrupted, and let him 
uſe proper Exerciſe : But, in thoſe who are young, and of a 
lax moift Conſtitution, and for that Reaſon; according to 
— —5 Seer. 6. Aph. 2. frequently affected with — * 

uxions, and rheumatic Pains, I have often, with Succeſs, 
order'd the Patient, for forty Days, to drink a Decoction 
par'd of China- root, Sarſaparilla, the Bark of Saſſafras, Raiſins; 
and a little Cinnamon, injoining him, at the ſame time, to uſe 
no Food beſides roaſted Fleſh, toaſted Almonds, and Biſcuit. 
He muſt alſo, in order to keep his 3 frequently uſe 
Ptiſans 14 with Manna ; and, when the Cure is Finiſhed, 
he muſt daily take ſome Medicine capable of corroborating the 
Stomach, before Dinner, in Water or Wine. 

In the Cure of catarrhous Fevers, theſe three Intentions are 
1 'd : Firſt, that the ſaline Acrimony of the 
acrid Lymph ſhould be obtunded and corrected ; ſecondly, that 
the diſturb'd and interrupted Perſpiration, which is the primary 
Cauſe of the ſerous Congeſtion in the internal Parts, ſhould be 
reſtored, and reduc'd to Order; and, thirdly, that the Eva- 
cuation of the thick and viſcid Mucus ſhould be promoted, and 
its Generation for the future prevented. 

The Acrimony of the Lymph is not only corrected by the 
abſorbent Bezoardic Powders, but alſo by all moiſtening and 
oleous Subſtances, ſuch as Oil of ſweet Almonds, Sperma 
Ceti, Cream, Emulſions of Almonds, or Pine-nuts with 
white r. Water-gruel, Decoctions of Turneps and 
Barley, Broth of Capons and Hens, with the Yolks of . 
Among ſweet Subſtances, Liquorice, and Infuſions of it; Spaniſh 
Juice, and the Juice of Figs and Raiſins, If the Acrimony 
is too ſubtile and corroding, the gentler Anodynes are to be 
uſed 3 —_— which, the beſt are Preparations of Poppies, 
Saffron, the Pilulæ Wild i, the Diacodium of Montanus 
and the Pilulz de Styrace, the Compoſition and Uſe of which 
7 1 antient and highly approv'd of, as appears from Trallian, 

„ | EE 

As for promoting the Excretions, eſpecially that by the Skin, 
the moſt ſalutary of all the others, 4 by Bode by 
warm Infuſions of the Herbs, Paul's Betony, and Hyſſop, the 
Roots of Liquorice, Flowers of Elder, and the Seeds of Fennel 
and the wild Poppy : The more fix'd diaphoretic Powders are 
alſo advantageouſly exhibited, eſpecially with pectoral and anti- 
ſpaſmodic Waters: Nothing alſo contributes in # more ſalu 
Manner to the Evacuation of the Serum thro” the Skin, than 
Motion and Exerciſe, which Hippoc. Lib. de Inſomn. Geck. 4+ 
and de Victu acut. hight extols for promoting a Diaphoreſis in 
the Morning, after 2 — In feveriſh Diſorders, hotueuer, 
it mat always be uſed with Caution, being ſeldom or never proper. 

e viſcid Matter remaining in the Glands of the — is 
to be evacuated by Pectorals, F; and Raiſins reduc'd to a 
kind of Syrup, with Spirit of Wine burn'd upon them, and 
the peCtoral Balſam of Meibomius ; as alſo by the pectoral Elixir 
prepar'd of Gum Ammoniac, Myrrh, Liquorice-root, Elecam- 
pane, Saffron, Gum Benjamin, and Oil of Aniſe; the ſolvent 
Quality of which may be ſtill heighten'd by an Addition of 
the Tincture of Tartar, or of the vinous Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac. But, for reſolving and attenuating the Phlegm ſtagnati 
in the Cavities of the Noſtrils, nothing is more effectual — 
the dry volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, impregnated with a few 
Drops of the pure, ſweet, and unadulterated Oil of Marjoram; 
and frequently apply'd to the Noftrils. 

Concerning the Application of theſe Remedies in general, 
we are to obſerve, that, in the Morning, it is expedient to pro- 
mote Perſpiration, by drinking warm Iufuſtons of Herbs; 
Broths, and the Uſe of the correfting Bezoardic Powders ; 
but, towards the Evening, Medicines of an ariodyne and de- 
mulcent Nature are to be exhibited. But the particular Method 
of Cure conſiſts partly in an Alleviation of the Sym „and 
partly in 4 proper Exhibition of the Medicines, with reſpect to 
the Doſe and Order. The Exhibition is alſo to be accommo- 
dated to the particular State and Diſpoſition of the Patient, 
But of this we ſhall ſpeak mote fully in the following Obſer- 


CavTions and Clinical Opst av aTiONs. " 

Catarrhous Diſorders, as well as all other ſeveriſh Indiſpo- 
ſitions, are to be treated in a very mild and gentle Manier; and 
the Patient is to be kept moderately warm, either in Bed, 
or by. means of a Fire. He is, therefore, to abſtain 
from Medicines which ate too hot, draſtic, and productive of 
Commotions, as alſo from a hot Regimen, becauſe, by theſe, 
the acrid Matter is put into Commotiona, and a fervid Diſpo- 
ſition convey'd to the Parts: On the contrary, all refri- 
rating Subſtances, Acids, and whatever may diſturb or obſtruct 
Perſpiration, are carefully to be avoided ; Opiates alſo, and 
Preparations of the Theriaca, ate to be us'd with the 4 
2 U a aution, 


Caution, eſpecially when the Head is weak and heavy, or when 
the Patient is old or coſtive. 

The Diet is to be ſpare, and the Drink tepid and wholſome. 
The moſt proper is a Decoction of excorticated Barley, with 
Shavings of Harthhorn, Raiſins, and Liquorice-root, ; but 
Wine and Brandy, on account of their ſtimulating Acid, and 
the Spirit they contain, which increaſes the Heat, are of no 
Uſe in this Species of Fever. In the Decline of the Diſeaſe, 
however, when the Excretions are begun, it has been obſerv'd, 
that Wine, pretty liberally drank, has prov'd beneficial}, 
becauſe it promotes the Circulation of the „and main- 
tains an equable Perſpiration. 

When the Efferveſcence is violent, and a Fervor of the in- 
ternal Parts perceiv'd, a few Grains of Nitre may be advanta- 
peouly mix'd with the Bezoardic Powders, and Emulſions muſt 

2 drank. | 

hen, during this Diſorder, the Fœces are indurated, and 
the Patient coſtive, beſides Water-gruel, Decoctions of Manna, 
Prunes, and Raiſins, nothing is more proper than emollient 
Clyſters. Ten or twelve Grains of the Pilula Aleophanginz 
or Becherianz, with four Grains of the Pilulæ de Styrace, 
taken at Bed-time, are of ſingular Service, becauſe they not 
2 render the Body ſoluble, but moderate the violent dry 


ugh. 
If, in the Decline of the Fever, the Cough is too moiſt and 
obſtinate, and the Matter producing it too copious, a Deriva- 
tion and Evacuation of the pituitous Humours, by Stool, are 
excellently promoted by two or three Ounces of a ion 
of Manna in Water of Paul's Betony, The Pilule 
Balſamicæ Becheri, as alſo the Pilulz Ruffi, prepar d of equal 
Quantities of Aloes, Myrrh, and Saffron, are of conſiderable 

ice in 2 of this 1 1 * 
But, in inning of a catarrhous Fever, purgative Me- 
dicines, eſpecially thoſe of the more acrid Kind, are highly 
improper, becauſe they invite the acrid ſerous Humours to the 
Inteſtines, excite Gripes and a Flux, and put the Patient in 
Danger of being ſeiz d with a flow Fever: And, in a young 
Woman of a plethoric Habit, I knew an Inflammation of the 
Stomach brought on by an Exhibition of Mercurius Dulcis, 


with Reſin of Jalap. | 
is violent and racking, it is to be allay'd 


When the Cough 
with recent Oil of ſweet Almonds, mix'd with Syrup of 


Maidenhair, as alſo with the following Electuary: 


Take of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, three Drams; of Sperma 
Ceti, one Dram; of white 12 and Syrup of 
Violets, each an Ounce ; of Saffron, one Scruple; of 
the Oils of Aniſe, Mace, and Saſſafras, each ſix Drops: 
Mix up into an Electuary, of which a ſmall Quantity is 
to be taken frequently. | 


When, in Women 2 under a Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes, the above-enumerated Symptoms appear, the Body is 
to be render'd ſoluble by Clyſters, and Diaphoretics muſt be 
exhibited, in order to promote the Circulation of the Blood 
towards the Surface of the Body. In this Caſe we may advan- 

couſly add one Graig of Saffron, or a few Grains of the 
Flowers of Sulphur, to the Bezoardic Powders ; but the Patient 


muſt abſtain from all expectorating and ſweet Subſtances. 
The Symptoms which happen to hypochondriac Patients, 
ariſing principally from a preternatural Inflation of the Stomach, 


are moſt commodiouſly remov d by emollient and carminative 
Cyber, as alſo by carminative Eſſences, in Conjunction with 
ect 


0 . 
When, after the Fever, the Lungs remain ſo relax'd as to 
uce too copious an Expectoration, we may, to the Bezo- 
ic Powders, add a few Grains of the Bark of Caſcarilla, or 
a few Drops of my Balſam of Life may be exhibited towards 


ht. 

Veneſection, ſeaſonably inſtituted, under a proper Regimen, 
is of ſingular Service — preventing the frequent Attacks of 
Catarchs in plethoric Patients; but, during the catarrhous 
Fever, it is entirely to be abſtain'd from; for, in this Caſe, we 
are taught by rience, it protracts the Diſorder, 

In a violent and long-continu'd Cough, ſweet Pectorals, and 
incraſſating Medicines, exhibited in too Quantities, diſ- 

ſe the Patient to Cachexies, and phthiſical Diſorders, not only 
by impairing the Appetite, and digeſtive Faculty, but alſo by 
weakening the Tone of the Lung. 
. Tho', according to Hippocrates, in the third Section of the 
ſixth Book of his Bpidemice, thoſe who are afflicted with Head- 
achs, Heavineſs, and Hoarſeneſs, when ſeiz'd with a catarrhous 
Fever, are leſs ſubje& to Relapſes, when the Diſeaſe terminates 


naturally with uXion 3 let a Foundation ſhould be 
Jaid for other Diſorder, I would, with the ſame Hi tes, 
adyiſe the recovering Patients to have a due R to their 


Food, and the State of their Stomach; and, in order to carry 

on a due Perſpiration, to continue for forme time the Uſe of 

their Infuſions in the Morning. Hoffman 
5 


. CATARTISMUS, ez, (from aslefMCe, a Verb, 


uſed by P. Zgineta to ſignify the Reducing 
and AS from See, entire) is, as Galen ſa 
of Bones from a preternatural to their natural Situation. 

CATASARCA, axaJagagza, The ſame as ANASARCA, - 
which ſee. ; 

CATASCEUE, alas, in Galen, Lib. 3. de San. tuend. 
Cap. 2. a Term in Uſe at the Athletz, or Wreſtlers, and 
ſignifies, as he ſays, that complete Courſe of Exerciſes perform'd 
by the Athletz, their Bodies being prepar'd for them, which 
3 1 _ , 1 alſo uſes the Term 

omment. 2. in Lib. de R. V. I. A. to expreſs the organical 
Structure of the human Body. 

CATASCHASMOS, 5 deriv'd of do, ſigni- 
Vas, among other various Senſes, to ſcarify, and to open a 

ein. Scarification. CGaftellus. 

_ CATASEISIS, Ade, from cri, to ſhake, is properly 
3 3 but 8 to ou 3 Diſtention or Extenſion, 
Lib. Tee or, Cap. 24. rageier is expounded, in 
Suidas, by . extend, to ſhake off; and, in 2 A 
dri dragiigaoe may be render d, She extended or 

« her Buckler.” _—_ 

CATASTAGMOS, a deriv'd from cad, to 
diſtil, was the Name which the Greeks, in the Time of Celſus, 
had for a Diftillation. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. | 

CATASTALAGMOS, ca, rdnati, from 
rande, to diſtil, means the ſame as the preceding. Caftellus. 

CATASTALTICUS, Again, from Kd , to 
reſtrain, of 542aw, to contract: An AdjeCtive in frequent Uſe, 
and ſignifying fyptic, afringent, reprefſmg. It is ſometimes, 


* Ignorance of the Greek, barbarouſly wrote 


| | 6 
of a Luxation, 
„ a Tranſlation 


| 28 
The ſimple Word Stalticus, cis, bears the fame Meaning. 


CATASTASIS, xa]«5ao:s, from xetisnue, to conſtitute, 
of irnus, to ſtand, i in general, the Conſtitution, Ha- 
bitude, State, or ition, of any thing. The Word is 
frequently uſed by Hippocrates, to fignify the Conſtitution of 
the Air or Seaſons, or the Nature of a Diſeaſe ; and he means 
by it in general, as Galen explains him, the eſſential Nature, 
or Form, iter, of Things. It is ſpoken alſo of the Colour 
and external Habit of the Body, ' Prorrhet. 2. and, im Lib. de 
Fra. it ſignifies the Reducing of a Luxation, where z«|dreors 
is expounded by Galen xatid\guors, * A Reſtitution to, and 
<< Repoſition in, the proper Place,” 

CATASTEMA, xd{a5nue, of the fame Derivation and 


ke res tion generally as the former; but is more particular] 
uſed to raw the Clothing, Air, Motion, and external Habir, 
of the Body. In Galen's Exegefis it is expounded a Leaning or 
Reſting upon, and quoted from the ſecond of the Epidemics; 
but no ſuch Word is found in that Book. The Verb xa 
is there alſo expounded by 4Tooxi-þ22, to ſlip, or fall down” 
but (Lib. 1. . yurarn.) xalacict fignifies to be moderated, 
check'd, repreſs'd, being us'd to expreſs the Effects of a cool- 
ing and aſtringent Medicine upon Bile. 

CATASTOLE, Alas, in Lib. Tegi £vamuor, ſignifies a 
— and modeſt Dreſs, Garments ; xa o is 

y Heſychius, ruh, Clothing, Veſture; by Suidas, 

ce, a Grown, or long Robe. | ; 

CATATASIS, d}4Tao:s, from xd]a]s/vw, to extend, or to 
place. It has, in Hippocrates, two Significations, - one of 
which is, the Extenſion of a fractur'd or diflocated Limb, in 
order to replace it; the other is, the actual Replacing it in a 

r Situation. 

ATATRIPSIS, zd{d4Teric, from TelÞw, to rub, ſignifies 
the Attrition or Friction of Machines, Hippocrates applies it to 
the Organs of the human Body. | | 

CATAUDESIS, Al n,. Vociferation. 

CATAXA, Arg. Aztius and Actuarius expreſs by this 
raw Silk, or Silk before it is dy'd. 

CATE. A Name by which the Terra Japannica, or Ca- 
techu, is ſometimes call'd. : 

CATECHESIS, Ai xn, from xai, to inſtruct by 
Word of Mouth. It implies Inſtruction, or Directing by Word 
of Mouth, in Hippocrates. 

CATECHU. Japan Earth. See TERRA Jarannica. 

CATEIADION, xaj««, a very long Inſtrument, which 
was introduc'd into the Noftrils, in to provoke an Hæmor- 
rhage, in the Cure of the —_— or Head-ach. It is 
mention d by Areteus, de Curat. Morb. diut. Lib. 1. Caps 2. 

CATELLUS. A Poppy Puppies were uſed by the An- 
tients as a Part of Diet, are by Authors directed to be laid 
upon various Parts of the Body when in Pain, See Canis. 

CATHARESIS, - digte, from a,,, to take away, 
implies any ſort of Detraction or Subtraction of a Part of 
Body, by any kind of Evacuation whatever. 

CAT ARETICA, gil, of the fame Derivation 
as the preceding. Catheretics, that is, Remedies which con- 


fume ſuperfluous Fleſh. Celſus diftinguithes theſe, which he 
calls Rodentia, from Cauſtics, which b. 
ge * 
ATHARMA, zataguz,.from kala, to purge, imports 
the Excrements purg'd off from any Part of the Body, m_ 
| I 


he calls Graffam indu- 


made uſe of the 


_— i,» : ces 


| Stomach, Inteſtines, or Bladder. It alſo ſignifies any thing 
ſacrificed by way of 'Expiation, with a View of averting a pre- 
ſent or impending Judgment of Heaven. 9 
CATHARMOS, «edaguds, of the ſame Derivation, 
Purgation by Medicines ; or an Expiation, that is, the Cure 
of a Diſorder by ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, or Sacrifices, The 
Cure of the King's m_Y the Royal Touch, if there was 


ſuch a thing, might be ſaid to be perform'd by a CaTHAR- 


Mos. 
CATHAROS, zabagis, is uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 
pure, or unmix'd ; and, in this Senſe, is apply'd to the Ex- 
crements. Sometimes it i clear, limpid, or not turbid, 
and is an Epithet to Urine. It alſo fignifies neſs of Viſion, 
or a Reſplendence of the Eye, when apply'd to that Organ. 
CATHARSIS, zdlagois, Purgation, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, It implies Evacuations of all Sorts of offending Hu- 
mours, diſcharg'd by any Way whatever, as by the Mouth, 
Anus, Uterus, on pes Gs. Pores of the Skin, &c. Ca- 
tharſis alſo ſignifies menſtrual Purgation, and that of the 


ia. 
CATHARTICA, agr. Purging Medicines, as now 
i underſtood ; but it alſo implics Medicines which ur 
cite Vomiting, or Emetics. : | 
Hippecrates was of Opinion, that particular Cathartics E 
off, or attracted, as he expreſſes it, particular Humours : Thus, 
ſays he, a Medicine which purges the Bile, firſt attraQts the 
Bile ; but if it is too ſtrong, or if its Operation continues too 
long, finding no more Bile to act upon, it purges the Phlegm, 
after that black Bile, and then the Blood. This is what I 
apprehend Phyſicians mean, when they ſay there are ſuch things 
as elective Purges, that is, Purges which act _—_— Humour, 
and not upon another. Others deny the elective Faculty of 
Purges, becauſe they cannot give any Reaſons why a eathartic 
Ingredient ſhould act upon one Humour more another, 
which, however, will determine nothing in this Diſpute. Tis 
certain, that amongſt Simples in » ſome are inclin'd to 
act upon one Gland, Organ, and Part of the Body, whilſt 
others are diſpoſed by their Nature to a& upon others. Thus 
the Operation of ſome is determin'd to the Kidneys, that of 
others to the Liver, Teſticles, or falival Glands. Theſe, there- 
Fore, may be ſaid to be elective, with reſpect to the Humours 


ſeparated in thoſe particular Glands. As to Cathartics, ſup- 
poſing they only upon the Stomach and Inteſtinal Tube, 
we may Teadily comprehend, that ſome Kinds may act upon 


the Glands fituated in the Stomach, and deſtin'd to ſecrete a 
Juice uſeful in the Digeſtion of the Aliment, whilſt others ope- 
rate principally on the Liver, Pancreas, or Inteſtinal Glands, 
which laſt may poſſibly be of various Kinds, and deſtin'd to ſe- 
parate diſtin Fluids. In this Senſe, then, Purges may, with- 
out any Impropriety, be ſaid to be elective. 2 
The cathartic Simples known to Hippocrates, and by him 
employ'd in Medicine, were generally ſuch as operated both by 
Vomit and Stool, or at leaſt with much Violence downwards; 
ſuch were the white and black Hellebore, as Authors generally 
them: But with reſpe& to the black I muſt remark, 
that the Plant which we make uſe of under that Name, is poſ- 
ſeſs'd of but a very weak cathartic Virtue, Beſides theſe, he 
rana Cnidia, ſuppos'd to be the Seeds of the 
Thymelæa; and by others, thoſe of the Mezereon ; the Cne- 


rum or Cneſtrum, which is the Thymelæa, or, perhaps, the 


eon, or elſe the Thymelæa minor; the Peplium and Pe- 


lus, different ies of the Tithymalus ; the Thapſia ; the 
Won phacs ; Elaterium ; Colocynthis; Scam- 
mony z the Lapis ius; the Cnicus, ſuppos'd to be what 


à uſually call'd the Carthamus. Hippocrates alſo takes notice 
of a white Poppy, different certainly from what is now call'd 
by that Name, and which ſome take for the Papaver Spumeum, 
others for the Peplus. . , 
As theſe Purgatives were, for the moſt part, highly draſtic, 
our Author always uſed them with the utmoſt Precaution. He 
never, for Inſtance, exhibited them, during the Dog-days ; 
neither did he purge pregnant Women, except in caſe of that 
Turgeſcence of the Humours, which we ſhall afterwards men- 
tion ; and even then he tells us, that tis dangerous before the 
fourth and after the ſeventh Month of Geſtation. rates 
muſt, for the ſame Reaſons, have abſtain'd from purging Chil- 
dren and old Perſons, or at leaſt have done it very . 

The principal or moſt frequent Uſe he made of Purgatives 
was in chronical Diſorders ; but in acute Diſeaſes, he was much 
more circumſpect in uſing them. Among all the feveriſh Pa- 
tients, and others ing under acute Diſorders, whoſe Caſes 
be gives us in his Epidemics, there are very few to whom he ex- 
hibited purgative ' Medicines ; and he obſerves, that in certain 
acute Diſeaſes the Exhibition of Purgatives has produc'd very 


bad Effects. — | 
lutely rej the Uſe of Purgatives in acute Diſorders; but 


tis obvious, from other Paſſages of his Works, that he was not 
of this Opinion; for he b purgatiye Medicines in 
acute as well as chronical Diſeaſes, tho* not ſo aften. He 


CAT 


thought, for Inſtance, that Purging was proper in Pleurilieg 


when the Pain is under the Diaphragm ; and, in this Caſe; 
he gave black Hellebore, or Peplium mix'd with Laſerpitium. 


n various Paſſ: he affirms, 1 de exhi- 
bited in acute Diſorders, provided the wing tions 


are uſed, 
The principal Rule Hippecrates lays down, with reſpect to 
ing, is, that we ought to — the concocted Hu- 
mours, but not ſuch as are ſtill crude ; and that we ought not 
to purge in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, except when there is 
a violent Efferveſcence of the Humours, which rarely ha 
By the Beginning of the Diſeaſe Hippocrates underſtood all the 
ime that intervened betwixt the firſt and the fourth Day. He 
was not the firſt who obſerv'd, that the Patient became worſe 
by carrying off the Humours, or Purging, before that Time ; 
for the Egyptian Phyficians had the ſame Obſervation, 
and Hi es might have learn'd it from Democritus, who 
travelꝰd for a great while thro' Egypt ; or from ſome Egyptian, 
ſuppoſing that his Predeceſſors the A/clepiade had not made the 
ſame Obſervation z or his own Sagacity, and Attention to Caſes, 
* ſuggeſted it to him. | 
is ſeems to be contradifted by the twenty-ninth Aphoriſm 
of the ſecond Section, where we are told, that in the inning 


of Diſeaſes we muſt move, that is, „what we think ought 
to be 'd. This Aphoriſm has, in all ſucceeding . 
employ d the Wits of icians, to reconcile it with the for- 


mer. Galen endeavours to vindicate Hippeerates, by making 
the Word move „ pr up won of all the Remedies 
neceſlary for the Reliet of the Patient, among which he reckons, 
in a particular manner, Veneſection and Purging z ſo that the 
Movement or Purging here ſpoken of, is rather produc'd, ac- 
cording to Galen, by the former than the latter of theſe Reme- 
dies; though the ſame Author acknow] that Purges may 
ſometimes, tho' more rarely, be exhibited in the Begin 
of acute Diſeaſes. This Explication of Galen's might be ad- 
mitted, if there was not a third Aphoriſm which explains this, 
and which a contrary to the Senſe of Galen; for in the 
— Aphoriſm of the firſt. Section, we are told, that 
we muſt rarely purge in acute Diſeaſes ; and that it muſt be 
done in the Beginning, after having carefully examin'd the State 
of the Patient. Galen endeavours to reconcile the apparent 
ContradiQtion between this Aphoriſm and the other, by Grin, 
that it is in chronical Diſeaſes we muſt always wait for the Con- 
coction of the Humours before we purge ; but that, in acute 
Diſorders, we my purge in the Beginning, when there is an 
Efferveſ. or Tu of Humours ; and he adds, that 
the Rarenefs of this Caſe induces 2 22 to adviſe Phyſi- 
cians carefully to examine the State of the Patient before exhi- 
biting Purgatives. | 

It a , that Hippocrates ſometimes exhibited Purgatives 
in the inning of acute Diſeaſes ; and, beſides the Aphoriſm 
already quoted, he elſewhere expreſly affirms, That we onght 
to purge in the Beginning of Feuers, when the Urine of the Ba- 
tient is turbid ; but that we ought to ab/lain from it when it is 
clear. It muſt, however, be confeſs'd, that he rarely put this 
Method in Practice, whatever the State of the Patient micht 
be. The ſmall Number of Patients labouring under acute Bis- 
tempers, to whom, as we learn from his Epidemics, he exhi- 
bited Purgatives, is a Proof of this. | 

In his Book De Ratione Victus in Acutis, he gives us this im- 
portant Advice, which relates to the firſt quoted Aphoriſm. 
„ Thoſe,” ſays he, who endeavour, by a purgative Medi- 
cine, to reſolve or diſſipate Inflammations formed in any 
«© Part, derive nothing from the particular Part where the In- 
« flammation is, by reaſon of the Tenſion, and becauſe the 
<< Diſorder is as yet crude, On the contrary, they fuſe or cor- 
«© rupt what remains ſound and uncorrupted in the Part.” But 
to return to the true or 9 1 Contradictions in the A 
riſms alread = It would be no ſurpriſing thing, that 
are Contradictions in them, if, as Galen ſuppoſes, it was true, 
that ſome of them were ſpurious; we might from thence infer, 
that ſome. of theſe now mentioned are of the ſpurious Kind, 
tho” Galen does not own, that they are. 

Beſides, Hippocrates, in the ninth Aphoriſm of his ſecond 
Section, adviſes the Phyſician, before Purging, to attenuate the 
Patient's Humours, and diſpoſe them for Evacuation, by dilut- 
K ſufficiently, that they may paſs off with the greater 

e. | . 


The preceding Criticiſm, relative to the imaginary Contra- 
ditions in the Aphoriſms above quoted, are Mr. Le Clerc, an 
Author of great Judgment, which, however, he does not ſeem 
to have ſhewn in theſe Remarks; for I can perceive no Shadow 
of a Contradiftion in them. In the Aphoriſm firſt quoted, 
which is the twenty-ſecond of the firſt , the Precept laid 
down amounts to this: Purge off, ſays he, and move the-con- 
cocted Humours, but not thoſe which are crude ; in conſe- 

ence of this Maxim, Purging, in the Beginning of an acute 

iſtemper, muſt be improper, becauſe at that time the Hu- 


. mours are generally crude : If, however, there is a great Effer- 
veſcence or Turgeſcence of Humours, which does not often . 


CAT 


happen, Purging may be allow'd, in order to diminiſh their 
Quantity, and moderate the Symptoms thence ariſing, : 

This is, perhaps, one of the moſt important Doctrines in 
the Art of Healing, not only with reſpect to Purging, but to 
all other artificial Evacuations whatever, unleſs thoſe which are 
calculated to moderate the Symptoms, and clear the Prime Viz 
of Impurities, For if, with Sydenham, we conſider an acute 
Diſtemper, as the Inſtrument made uſe of by Nature, that is, 
the vital Powers, to remove ſomething which interferes with 
the regular Circulation of the Blood ; and ſuppoſe this Obſtacle 
to be a Part of the vital Juices concreted, and ſtagnating in the 
Veſſels, it is evident, that, in ſuch a Caſe, the uſual Quantity 
of Humours muſt circulate in a ſmaller Space, than when the 
Veſſels were all pervious and unobſtrufted ; hence the Blood 
muſt return to the Heart more frequently than when the Veſſels 
are unobſtructed, the Heart muſt, for this Reaſon, contract 
more frequently, the Blood muſt move with more Velocity, 
the Attrition betwixt the Solids and Fluids, and conſequen 
the Heat, muſt be increas d. The Maſs of Blood, therefore, 
acting upon the Matter concreted, and ſtagnating in the Veſlels, 
with a greater Velocity and Force, muſt contribute to its Reſo- 
| lution, that is, to the rendering it fluid, and capable of circu- 
lating in the Veſſels, and being carry'd out of the Body, The 
increas'd Heat, alſo, carries on the ſame End ; for, as is ob- 
ſerv'd under the Article ALBUMEN, the Serum of the Blood, 
when concreted, will, in a particular Degree of Heat, reſolve 
ſpontaneouſly, Here, then, the vital Powers raiſe Motion and 

eat, as the moſt effectual Means of reſolving the coagulated 
and obſtructing Humours. | 

From what has been ſaid, tis evident, that whilſt the offend- 
ing Humours are in a State of Concretion and 8 tion, 
*tis in vain to attempt their Diſcharge by Cathartics, which de- 
fer, ſays Hippocrates, till evident Signs appear of their Con- 
coction, that is, till they are reſolv'd and attenuated, either 
ſpontaneouſly, or by Art, ſufficiently to be carried off by the 

teſtinal which cannot happen whilſt the Diſeaſe is in 
its Vigour. 

In the ſecond quoted Aphoriſm, which is. the twenty-ninth 
of the ſecond Section, the Word which Mr. L. Clerc interprets 
purge, is alu, move, and may ſignify any Attempt whatever 
to remove the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, as well as Purging. It 
means, therefore, no more than this: When it appears neceſ- 
ſary to attempt any thing for the Relief of the Patient, whe- 
ther by Bleeding, clearing the Prime Viæ of Impurities by 
gentle Laxatives, provoking the Stomach to diſcharge its Con- 
tents, by exhibiting large Quantities of mild Fluids, by Cly- 
ters, Fomentations, Baths, &c. do it in the Beginning; but 
in the Vigour of the Diſeaſe it is prudent to reſt, 

The third Aphoriſm is the twenty-fourth of the firſt Section, 
and by no means contradicts either of the former, For the 
Doctrine it conveys amounts to this: In acute Diſeaſes, eſpe- 
cially in the Beginning, ſeldom exhibit draſtic Purges, and ne- 
ver without due Conſideration. I have ſaid draftic Purges, be- 
cauſe theſe are certainly what are meant by Hippocrates. 

Thus we ſee Mr. Le Clerc, as well as many others, have 
been laviſh of their Criticiſms, without any apparent Ne- 


ceſſity. 

enen aſſerted that, with reſpect to the Choice of Pur- 
gatives, it was neceſſary to give Medicines which purge Bile 
to Perſons of bilious Habits, and ſuch as labour under bilious 
Diſorders; in pituitous Diſorders, ſuch as purge Phlegm ; in 
melancholic Indiſpoſitions, ſuch as purge Melancholy, or black 
Bile ; and in Dropſies, ſuch as purge Water. He added, that 
we knew whether a Purgative evacuates what it ought to have 
done, by the ſubſequent good or bad State of the Patient, If 
the Patient becomes well, tis a Sign, that the Medicine has 
effeQually evacuated the peccant Humour. On the contrary, 
if he becomes worſe, Hippocrates is of Opinion, that whatever 
Quantity of Humours is . yet ſtill the particular Hu- 
mour, which occaſions the Diſorder, is retain'd ; for he did 
not think, that the Advantage of a Purge bore a Proportion to 
the Quantity of Matter it evacuated, but to its Quality, and 
the E it produc'd, 

But when he had an Intention to ſolicit the Humours from 
the moſt remote Receſſes of the Body, he uſed the moſt draſtic 
Medicines ; and white Hellebore, which is claſs'd among the 
Purgatives, was principally employ'd by him on this Occaſion. 
But, in his firſt Book De Dieta, he orders it particularly for 
melancholic Patients, and ſuch as were mad. From the great 
Uſe made of this Medicine by all the antient Phyſicians, came 
the Proverb, To fland in Need of Hellebore, to 232 any 
one had loſt his Senſes. He alſo exhibited it in Defluxions, 
which, according to him, come from the Brain, and-fall upon 
the Noſtrils and Ears, or which fill the Mouth with Saliva, or 

roduce obſtinate Head-achs, a Wearineſs or preternatural 
eavineſs, or a Weakneſs of the Knees, or any Swelling of 
the whole Body. He alſo preſcribed it for ohthiſical Patients, 
in Conjunction with a DecoQtion of Lentils ; for thoſe afflicted 
with that Species of Dropſy call'd Leu tia, and in 
other chronical Diſorders. we do not that be uſed it 


in thoſe of the acute Kind, except in à Cholera Morbus, id 
which, as he tells us, in the fifth Book of his Epidemics, he 
exhibited Hellebore with Succeſs, In this Diſorder the Patient 
vomits too much; but the Vomiting is remov'd by an Emetic, 
as it ſometimes happens. | 
Some took this Medicine faſting, but moſt us'd it after 
Supper ; and the Reaſon why Hi 
Meals was, probably, that it might mix itſelf with the Ali- 
that means, loſing ſome of its Acrimony, act 
with leſs Violence on the Stomach. He alſo ſometimes gave 
Seſamoides, with an Intention to vomit ; and ſometimes he 
exhibited it in Conjunction with: Hellebore. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve, that in ſome Caſes he uſed a Species of Hellebore, which 
he 2 8 1 - ſweet Hellebore. 
po ve been a parti repara 
refed, i in —— to _— its apy = violent, 
1ppocrates only an Intention to keep the Belly 
open, or procure an — of the . contained 
in the Inteſtines, without ſoliciting the Humours from dther 
Parts, he principally employed ſome Simples, ſuch as the Herb 
bage, the Juice and Decoction of which he 
ordered his Patients to drink. With the ſame Intention he pre- 
the Milk of Cows and Aſſes, with an Addition 
This he ſometimes ordered to be boil'd. He 
alſo ſometimes exhibited a large Quantity of Aſſes Milk alone, 
in order to render the Body ſoluble. 
Treatiſe De Ratione Viftus in Acutis, he preſcribes ſixteen 
Hemine, a Meaſure nearly equivalent to our Half-pint. In 
the ſeventh Book of his Epidemics, we find an Inſtance of a 
young Man to whom he exhibited nine Heminz in two Days ; 
ty than the former. 
affirm, that as the Time of taking the ſixteen Heminæ is not 
ſpecified in the former Paſſage, we may ſuppoſe, that this Quan- 
tity of Milk was deſign'd for more than one Day. 
Hippocrates alſo ſometimes ſeems to make mention of certain 
But the Word he uſes is 


rates preſcribed it after 


ments, and b 
f y 
tion of Hellebore cor- 


Mercury, or Cab 


a much ſmaller We may alſo 


Hypocatharſes, or Demipurgatives. 
equivocal, and may equally ſignify an incomplete Purging, as 
entators explain it, and a Purging by the Anus, or 


„in Oppolition to a 
tories and Clyſters, in order to 


ppoſitories were compos'd of 
Honey, the Juice of the Herb Mercury, Salt, Nitre, the Pow- 
der of Coloquintida, and other acrid Ingredients, in order to 
irritate the Anus, into which 

as a Ball, or in an oblong rou 


an ordinary Purgi 

Purging by the | 
ippocrates alſo uſed Su 

render the Body ſoluble. 


omiting, which is a 


were introduced either round 
Form, almoft like one's little 
and made longer or ſhorter, according to the Neceſſity 
Patient. The Clyſters preſcrib'd by Hippocrates were 
Milk, and unctuous Ingredients, mix'd with 
Chiches, or Sea or Salt-water. At other times he uſed a 
Decoction of Blites, or other Herbs of a like Nature, in which 
he difloly'd Honey, Oil, and Nitre, or other Ingredients, 
was to attract, ſcour, irritate, or cor- 
rect, and, in a Word, as the ſeveral Diſeaſes he treated re- 
quir d. The Quantity of the Liquor amounted to four He- 
minæ, which ſeems to imply, that this Quantity ſerv'd for ſevo- 
ral Clyſters, repeated after each other. 

Cicero de Natura Deorum, L. 3. fays, that the third & ſcu- 
us and Ar ſinoe, invented Purging. 
iſtory of the Exhibition of a Cathartic, is 
in the Daughters of Prætus, who were pur 
and by this means cur'd of Madneſs ; ſee the 

Eraſiſtratus was of Opinion, that thoſe Evacuations which 
are caus'd by Cathartics, proceed from the Blood, and the ſolid 
Parts of the Body, which are, as it were, fus'd ; inſomuch 
that Cathartics make, inſtead of evacuating, Humours, Scam- 
mony, for Example, changes the Blood to Bile ; the Flowers 
ater ; the Grana Cnidia, and Car- 


ecoctions of 


according as his Deſi 


lapius, Son of 4 
the firſt Inſtance in 


'd by Melampus, 


of Braſs convert it into 
thamus, change it into Phlegm | 
Aſclepiades was of the ſame Opinion, and ſaid, that thoſe 
who found a Cure, immediately upon an Evacuation by Purg- 
ing, did not recover, becauſe ſome particular Humour was 
en away, but becauſe the Plenitude of the whole Habit in 
general was diminiſh'd. He thought alſo, that Plenitude was 
not the immediate, tho*, perhaps, it might be the antecedent, 
Cauſe of Diſeaſes, or a Cauſa per Accidens. For this Reaſon 
he ſeldom made uſe of Purges ; but thought Clyſters ſufficient, 
which he made uſe of in moſt Diſtempers ; however not fo 
uently as other Phyſicians. 
the Methodics were utterly againſt Pu 
Aurelianus is of their Party 
Dropſy. He preſcribes Euphorbium given with Mulſum, in 
the Quantity of two or three Cochlearia, or diluted with the 
Volk of an Egg. He preſcribes alſo a Decoction of 
VN. B. Amongſt the Antients there were two Ki 
greater, which contain'd a Dram 


; and Cœliur 
ws of it in a 


Cochlearia : The 


leſſer, which contain'd a Scruple. 
Plutarch was an Enemy to Pu 


We are obliged to the Arabian: for the whole Tribe of milder 


Greeks made uſe of, 5 acquainted with, but, when they 
gave the old rough ones, it was in a ſmaller Quantit ). 
As Purging is of very great Importance, it will be proper to 
enter upon a full and thorough Examination and Inquity into 
the Nature and Cauſes of inteſtinal Excretion. A Diſcourſe on 
this Head cannot be thought improper for this Place, * 
many are too ſubject to deſpiſe this Kind of Evacuation, 
others profeſs to ſet a much higher Value on Diſcharges by the 
urinary Paſſages, or by means of Clyſters. | 
_ Peyer, who firſt diſcover'd the inteſtinal Glands, aſcribes to 
them the Function of ſupplying a Humour for diluting and'ela- 
borating the Chylez and ſuppoſes them to be the Source from 
whence ſuch vaſt Diſcharges follow, upon the Exhibition of a 
Cathartic. Some deny, that ſo great Plenty of Humours can 
be excreted from theſe Glands, either — or by 
the Aſſiſtance of Art; and the Reaſon why they doubt how 
this can be effected by natural Excretion, ſeems to be their 
being at a Loſs to comprehend, how a Cathartic can derive ſo 
vaſt a Quantity of Excremeats from little more than this one 
ſingle Source. But this Doubt may very eaſily be ſolved, by 
reducing the Matter to a Calculation. | 
By the ſtatle Laws of Sanctorius, Evacuations by Stool, com- 
pared with thoſe made through the Pores of the Skin, are as one 
to ten; wherefore, in the Space of four-and-twenty Hours, 
the Proportion will be as four Qunces, fix Drams, one Scruple, 
four Grains, to forty-eight Ounces ; or four Scruples, fixteen 
Grains, to forty-eight Scruples in an Hour, In cold Countries, 
where Perſpiration is leſs, the Diſcharges * Stool may, per- 
haps, riſe a little higher. This laſt- mention d Evacuation is, by 
thoſe who diſpute upon theſe Subjects, inj udiciouſiy ¶ founded 
with that Excretion which is made by the Glands; but, to a 
Perſon who attentively conſiders both, they will appear vaſtly 
different. The Contexture of the Skin, and the Inteſtines, 
pears to be nearly the ſame, and both are interſperſed with 
lands, which, - tho” not very evident to the naked Eye, are 
eaſily diſcern'd by Help of the Microſcope. And Nature has 
wiſely provided for the more commodious Exerciſe of this Ex- 
cretion by the Inteſtines, in furniſhing their Coats with vaſt 
Numbers of Blood-veſſels. The Skin, taken at a middle Rate, 
contains about two thouſand fix hundred and forty ſquare Inches 
in Surface; and the Inteſtines, which are almoſt thirty Feet in 
Length, and, taken one with another, near four Inches in 
Compaſs, conſtitute a Cylinder, whoſe Surface amounts to one 
thouſand four hundred and forty ſquare Inches; ſo that the Su- 
erficies of the Inteſtines amounts to more than half that of the 
Bein; but, becauſe the Inteſtines are not ſo thick ſet with 
Glands as the Skin, let the Superficies, from whence any Hu- 
mour is evacuated, be reckon'd as one to four. If, thro' the 
Skin, then, in the Space of an Hour, 8 Scruples per- 
ſpire, the Inteſtines will 3 twelve. Nor ſhall we be 
ſcrupulous in admitting ſo plentiful an Efux of Lymph from 
the Inteſtines, if we conſider, how much wider the Orifices of 
the excretory Veſſels are in the Inteſtines than in the Skin, 
which is manifeſt from the Glands themſelves, which are much 
larger in the Inteſtines than in the Skin. | 
According to this Eſtimate, - then, it appears, that theſe 
Glands are both ſufficient and accuſtom'd to ſupply far greater 
Quantities than what are diſcharged by Stool. But, ſince the 
Recrements of the Aliments make a great Part of the Stools, 
or rather the greateſt Part of them, . becauſe they are ſolid, it 
would be eaſy toſhew, that this Matter, which is thus derived 
from the Glands of the Inteſtines, is fo far from being wholl 
evacuated this Way, that far the greater Part of it returns with 
the Chyle into the Lacteal Veſſels, and is reſtor d to the Blood- 
veſſels, exactly in the ſame manner as Lymph uſes to return 
from the Parts of the lower Belly. It is certain, then, and 
confirm'd by Experiments, that, whenever Chyle is wanted to 
ſupply the Lacteal Veſlels, they are quite fill'd with this Lymph 
expreſs'd from the Glands. | 
* The Want of due Attention to this Diſtinction has led Pit- 
cairn into an Error, who, when he reaſons about the moſt 
commodious Way of Evacuation, makes the Proportion of cu- 
ticular Secretion to ventral, or by the Helly, greater- than that 
of a hundred to one. For the atetides, being vellicated by 
the continual Irritation of a Cathartic, diſcharge not only the 
- Recrements of the Aliment, but whatever is excreted from the 
Glands ; ſo that, from this one Cauſe only, the Belly diſcharges 
four times as much when excited by a Cathartic, as it does in 
its natural State. 5 
_ _ Cathartics exert their Force principally two Ways, either by 
irritating the Coats of the Inteſtines with a kind of Stimulus, 
or communicating a ſwifter Motion to the Blood: The ſtronger 
Cathartics work both Ways, - By their Stimulus Cathartics are 
enabled not only to expreſs a greater Plenty of Lymph from 
the Glands, but to invite the Humours in ſuch a manner 
towards them, as to render their P » thro” their excretory 


Ducts, more eaſy than-thro* thoſe of any other Glands in the 
_ W thoſe Humour. to 
9 | e 


1 


in the Blood to the ventral Evacuations, will eaſily a 


» 


theſe Parts, vr, which is the fame Thing, the Culerity of the 
Blood is augmented in theſe Places, after the ſame man- 
„and with a like Effect, as the Skin, when corroded by a 


elicatory, diſ Serum. Cathartics which inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the , cauſe it to circulate with greater Quick- 


neſs; becauſe they not only increaſe the Stimulus, but attenuate 
and diſſolve the groſs and tenacious Humouts. That this is 
Fact, appears from the Heat which is excited by Cathartics;z and 
the Pulſe, which is ſtronger, fuller, and ſwifter, indicates the 
ſame Thing. Fe. Boe | | 

How great an Acceſſion is made by this Increaſe of Velocity 
r from 
the following Calculation. The Meſenteric Arteries, which 
ſupply the Inteſtines, are of a Size, in proportion to that of 
the Baſe of the Aorta, as one to ten. Since it is certain, then, 
from Experiments, that the Aorta receives an Influx of four 
thouſand Ounces of Blood every Hour, thoſe Arteries will, in 
the ſame time, convey four hundred Ounces to the Inteſtines ; 
ſome alſo may be carry'd thither from a Branch or two of the 
Ceeliac Artery: The natural Excretion made from thence 
amounts to no more than twelve Scruples. For the ſake of 
Calculation, let us ſuppoſe the Motion of the Blood to be in- 
creaſed to double its Velocity, as the Pulſe demonſtrates it 
really is, by a ſtrong Cathartic ; the Meſenteric Arteries will 
every Hour ſupply the Inteſtines with cight hundred Qunces of 
Blood ; and, in the ſame 2 of Time, the Glands will ex- 
crete nearly twenty-four Scruples ; for every Secretion, ſup- 
poling an Equality in other Circumſtances, is to. be eſtimated 
rom the Velocity, as its only Standard, If the Velocity be 
increaſed to rl its former Degree, which, conſidering the 
Stimulus, is no abſurd Suppoſition, eſpecially at the Mouths of 
the Glands, there will be an Efflux of thirty-ſix Scruples 3 and 
if the Diameters of the excreting Veſlels be in like manner 
doubled, as no doubt they really are, when the Cathartic is a 
little ſtronger than ordinary, the glandular Excretion of the 
Inteſtines will amount to one hundred forty-four Scruples, 
which is twelve times the Quantity deſign'd by Nature; fo 
that, by this way of reckoning, in the Space of eight Hours, 
while the Cathartic is operating, the Glands may be drain'd of 
forty-eight Ounces. 

But, when we make an Eſtimate of the Diſcharges excited 
by purgative Medicines, the Bile is not to be neglected, but 
brought into the Account, If, therefore, in the Space of one 
Hour, there be an Influx of two Drams of Bile into the In- 
teſtines, by the Force of Nature alone, as is ſhewn by Dr. 
Tames Keil, a Man much experienced in theſe Matters, a Ca- 
thartic will exhauſt the Liver of ſix Ounces, ſuppoſing, as be- 
fore, a triple Velocity in the Motion of the Blood, without the 
leaſt Enlargement of the Diameters of the Veſſels : Hence it is, 
that, in Evacuations of this Kind, prepared by Art, the Stools 
are generally bilious. And here it is to be obſerved, with re- 
ſpect to Bile, that the more haſtily and plentifully it lows, the 
more diluted it appears, We find, then, by thus reckoning, 
that, without including the Recrements of the Aliment, or t 
pancreatic Juice, the Quantity-of Matter, which may be diſ- 
charged by a Cathartic, amounts to four Pounds and a half; 
but, if the Veſſels be at the ſame time enlarged, the Efflux of 
Humours will be much more copious, as being in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Djameters. "This being the Truth of the Caſe, it 
appears how yain it is to expect the 2 Effects from Clyſters, 
which may be convenient enough to cleanſe and waſh the Belly 
from Faces, but are incapable of evacuating Bile, or, in any 
manner, affecting thoſe Glands which are principally ſeated in 
the Ileum. | ; 

And thus, when the Inteſtines are deeply affected with ſome 
Diſtemper, when the Purging is too violent, the Motion of the 
Blood too ſwift, or the Mouths of the Veſſels too much dilated, 
this Excretion by the Glands is augmented to a much higher 
Degree: For Example, in the Cholera Morbus, where an in- 
credible Quantity of Humours is attracted, and diſcharged by 
means of that Stimulus, with which the Inteſtincs are conti- 
nually irritated from Summer-fruits, or ſome other Crudities, 
That the Mouths of the Glands may be diſtended to much 
larger Dimenſions than what are allotted them by Nature, is 
evident enough, not only from what they call the /ympromati- 
cal Flux of the Belly, * alſo from the critical one, which 
often carries off the Matter, which, by means of a Cold, was 
thrown upon the Lungs and Fauces, in ſuch a manner as to 

rove of equal Benefit with Perſpiration ; for, in this Caſe, that 
Redundance of Humours, which ought to have been eliminated 
thro? the Skin, ſeeks a Paſſage thro theſe Glands 3 and, where 
it is obtain'd, ſuch Evacuation muſt doubtleſs be ten times as 
great as that of the natural Lymph. ; ; 

This Excretion by the Inteſtines proceeds by ſo conſtant a 
Law of Nature, and is found to be ſo neceſlary for the due 
Elaboration of the Chyle, that if theſe Glands Gould happen 
to be obſtructed, or grow callous, there will ſucceed either an 
incurable Coftiveneſs, or the Cathiac Paſſion, which latter is 
more — the Conſequence of ſuch a Diſorder, as appears 
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from Diſſections. But when this ObſtruQion of the 
endures but for a ſhort time, or ſome Portion of 
to be cloſed up with glutinous Humours, ſo that 
which is fo for the Comminution and Elabofation of 
| the Aliment, cannot be obtain'd in a ſufficient Quantity, 
- ariſes that Species of the Coeliac Paſſion which admits of a Cure, 
and is diſtinguiſh'd from the chylous Flux, which, — 
you I from an Obſtruction of the 
tea . | 

If we carefully examine into the Uſe of the Glands, and the 
3 which they ſecrete, we ſhall fully diſcover the Cauſe of 
this Diſeaſe ; nor do I think it can be more clearly ſhewn, from 
ny Argument, HE of Anatomy conduces not 
on 


to the right underſtanding of , but to the ſuc- 
ful Practice of 1 the Knowledge 


Glands. If we conſult the Writings of the antient P 3 
we ſhall eaſily find, how erroneouſly, not to ſay abſurdly; they 
imputed the Cauſe of the Coeliac Paſſion either to a told and 


moiſt Diſtemperature, or to a Weakneſs of the retemtiye Fa- 
culty. But Anatomy has ſcatter d theſe Miſts, and, by di- 
fi _ the Fabric of the Inteſtines, clearly ſhewn 
that this Diſeaſe owes its — to an Interception, at | 
in Part, of the Humour which uſed to rn wn jap from the 
Glands, Thoſe Remedies, therefore, which gently irritate the 
Belly, and deterge the Mouths of the Glands, are found to 

have the greateſt in this Diſeaſe ; and thus a more per- 
ect Inſight into the Nature of the Diſtemper leads us the 
neareſt and readieſt Way to the Cure. And as the Antients 
were defeQive in their Knowledge of the Diſeaſe, ſo they pro- 
ceeded by wrong Methods in the Cure, which they carry'd on 
wholly by Aſtringents ; for any one may ſee, that em- 
hence this Method, becauſe it was le and correſpondent 
to that Opinion which made the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe to conſiſt 
in a Sort of Atony, dreria, or Imbecillity of the Inteſtines. 
But if we ſhould carry on the Cure by ſuch Means, and make 
uſe of none but aſtringent Medicines, as was the Practice of 
the Methodics, inftead of deterging, we ſhould more and more 
obſtruct the Glands, and take Way not to relieve the 
Patient, but to confirm the Diſeaſe. 

But, to put an End to this Diſquiſition, we have now ſuffi- 
ciently explain'd by what Contrivance, and Laws of Nature, 
and for what Ends and ſes, this glandular Secretion is per- 
form'd. Theſe Things, being well underſtood, will enable 
us to comprehend Reaſon of what Lord Bacon v 
judiciouſly obſerved concerning Cathartics. © We 
«« dently aſſert, he ſays, that frequent and repeated Purgations 
„are of much 2 Efficacy, towards lengthening out the 
% human Life, Exerciſe and Sweating. For it is very 
«« certain, that not only Humours, and excrementitious Va- 
6e pours, but, together with them, good Juices and Spirits, 
„ which are not caſily repair'd, are and diſſipated by 
„Sweat and Perſpiration ; whereas in Purges, unleſs they be 
% immoderate, the Caſe is otherwiſe ; for a operate princi- 
4c pally upon the Humours.” Thus he ſpeaks, according to 
his Manner, as a Philoſopher ; but one, who accommodates the 
Ratiocinations of Anatomy to the Subject, will eaſily perceive, 
that the Uſe of Cathartics does not only open and cleanſe the 
Mouths of the Lacteals, but free the Glands from groſs Hu- 
mours, with which they are frequently obſtructed ; fo that they 
are preſerved in a State of affording a conſtant and perpetual 
Supply of Lymph for the Preparation of the Chyle, on which 
all Nutrition, and Life itſelf, depend. By this. means, there- 
fore, Care is taken, during Health, not to conſume what ſhould 
be our Reſource and Support under Sickneſs. Frein Comment, 
in Hippecrat. Epidem. 

Henan thus gives his Sentiments, as to Cathartic Medicines. 

As, am e ſeveral Claſſes of Medicines, none more 
effectually contribute to the Preſervation of Health, and the 
Cure of 
ſo, among the ſeveral Species of Evacuants, none are of greater 
Importance than thoſe which eliminate and diſcharge - 4p re- 
crementitious and peccant Matter, contain'd in the Body, by 
Stool. The Medicines of this Kind are either mild and 
tle, or ſtrong and draſtic. "Thoſe which fafely, a, and, 
without doing 7 Injury to the Stomach and nervous Syſtem, 
render the Body ſoluble, are call'd Lenitive or Laxative Madi- 
cines, which the Greeks call'd Eccoprotics. Thoſe, on the con- 


3 trary, which evacuate the Contents of the Inteſtines in a more 


efficacious and forcible manner, come under the Denomination 
of Purgatives. Of the former Kind, the princi 
vegetable Subſtances, Manna, Rhubarb, Caffia, Agaric, Tama- 
rinds, Sena-leaves, Aloes, Buckthorn-berries, Raiſins, Pc 
Peach-flowers, thoſe of the Egyptian Thorn ; as alſo the Flow- 
ers and Seeds of Violets, Among Salts, common Salt, Borax, 


and Nitre ; as alſo thoſe obtain'd from medicinal Spri ſuch 


as thoſe of Epſom, Egra, and Sedlitz, and the Caroline Springs. 
Am Subſtances Foplied by the Animal Ei Milk, 
«ſpecially that of Aſſes, Whey, and the Saccharum Lactis. 


Among chymical Preparations, the Terra foliata Tartari, vitri- 
elated Tartar, Cream of Tartar, Salt prepar'd of Alum and 
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iſeaſes, than what we commonly call Evacuants ; - 


or the native Salts of medicinal Guat exhibited in a pretty 
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Salt of Tartar, the eſſential Salt of Wood-ſorrel, the M 
neſia, Sal Polychreſtum, Aurum Fulminans, Mercurius Dulcis, 
Flowers of in; as alſo ſome compound Medicines, ſuch 
as the Pilulz de Succino Cratonis, the Pilulke Aleophanginæ, 
the Piluke Marocoftinz, and the Pilulæ Tartarez Schreederi, 
the Eſſence, the Extract, and the Syrup of Rhubarb, the folu- 
tive Syrup of Roſes, the kaxative Water of Yienna, and Thom- 
ſon's purging Elixir, beſides many others. 

Theſe gentle Laxatives, without greatly diſturbing or - 
ening the periſtaltic Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines, not 
only evacuate the Feeces, but, when exhibited in pretty 
Doſes, copiouſly diſcharge the Serum from the Glands of 
Inteſtines. Nor, like the more draſtic Purgatives, do they 
operate by an acrid ſubtile and cauſtic Salt, which es NOXI- 
dus to the nervous Parts; but by an innocent and harmleſs 
Kind of Subſtance, which, however, is of a fine ſaline and 
ſtimulating Nature, and which, like that of Emetics and Pur- 

ives, evaporates, and is loſt, by long boiling, as is obvious 
_— Rhubarb, Aloes, and — —— which, for 

this y on, are more properly in than prepared 
— But theſe Laxatives 2 either by a certain Sine, 
2 but mild Principle, ſuch as Manna, Caffia, Rai- 
fins, and La 6x or by a certain fubtile, ſulphureous, bitter- 
iſh, and y Salt, ſuch as Aloes and Rhubarb, or by an acid 
Salt, which vellicates the Fibres, ſuch as Tamarinds, Cream of 
Tartar, and Salt of Wood-ſorrel ; or they act by means of a 
neutral Salt, ſuch as Nitre, Borax, Sa} Gemme, the Digeſti- 
vum Sylvii, the Arcanum Duplicatum, vitriolated Tartar, Salts 
obtain d from medicinal Waters, and the eſſential Salts of 
Herbs; met eee 
bitteriſh it, uch as the Saks of Sedlitz, Epſom, and Egra; 
or, _ they act by means of a calcarious Earth, ſuch as the 
Magnefia, which, being diflolved by the Acid of the Prima 

Viz, is converted into a neutral acid and ſtimulating Salt. 

PRACTICAL COROLLARIES, 

Theſe highly fafe laxative Medicines, which are of ſingular 
and uncommon Uſe in the Cure of wp Sg, and, for 
that Reaſon, by ſome diſtinguiſh'd by Epithet Benedicta, 
(bleſſed) were little known to the Antients, in whoſe Works 
we find not the leaſt Mention of Aloes, Rhubarb, Tamarinds, 
Sena-leaves, and A _O OO 
among the gentler Purgatives. Droſcorides was the firſt w 
wrote any thing concerning Rhubarb and Alves ; and, from 
him, Pliny and Galen took what they have deliver'd concerning 
theſe Medicines: But Manna, Tamarinds, and Sena-leaves, 
were firſt known to the Arabian and Egyptian Phyſicians. But 
tho? all Laxatives agree in this, that thy render the Body ſolu- 
ble, vithout Danger, Violence, or Commotion ; yet, in Prac- 
tice, they ous neceſſarily to be diſtinguiſh*d according to the 
Differences of Diſeaſes, and the various Conſtitutions of Pa- 
tients. Manna, for Inſtance, Caffia, Raiſins, and Polypody, 
are exhibited with fin Advantage in Diſorders of che Heal, 
ſuch as a Cough, a Spitting of Blood, a Pleurify, and a Phthiſis ; 
as alſo in thoſe Diſeaſes which ariſe from a ſaline, acrid, and 
ſcorbutic Serum, ſuch as Gouts, Rheumatiſms, Itches, and 
Purple Eruptions. In theſe Caſes the above - mentionꝰd Medi- 
eines are preferable to others, becauſe they not only dif 
the inteſtinal Forces, but, at the fame time, allay and corr 
the faline Acrimony of the Fluids, Gentle Acids, ſuch as Ta- 
marinds, Cream of Tartar, Salt of Wood-ſorrel, as alſo the 
eſſential Salts obtain'd from nitrous Herbs, Sal Polychreſtum, 
and antimoniated Nitre, are highly proper in hot Climates, and. 
in the Summer-time, for Patients of choleric Habits ; as alſo 
in Diſorders arifing from too arg a Quantity of Bile, and 
thoſe attended with a preternatural Heat ; in continued, double, 
and Summer Tertians ; as alſo in a Cauſus; attended with an 
inſatiable Thirſt. In theſe Cafes the Medicines now-mention'd 
are preferable to others, not only on account of their evacuat- 
ing Quality, but alſo becauſe check the inteſtine Motion 
of the ſulphureous Parts of the Blood, and correct the exorbi- 
tant Acrimony of the Bile. In Diſorders arifing from a Defect 
of Bile, and the Want of a balſamic Sulphur in the Blood, 
ſuch as Cachexies, and almoſt all chronical Diſorders, which 
are attended with an Infpiffation of the Juices, and an Infar- 
Rion of the Viſcera, bitter Laxatives, ſuch as Preparations of 
Rhubarb, and of Ales, duly corrected, are juſtly preferable to 
all other Medicines. Bur in Diſorders r from tough and 
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large Doſe, and with a ſufficient proper 
, effeQually render the Body foluble, and diſcharge the 
ick and viſcid Recrements. an Acid, as it gen 
happens in hypochondriac and melancholic Patients, as a 
ering was uartan Fevers, abounds in the Habit, and 
eludes the Force of the moſt acrid Purgatives, in this Caſa, 
beſides Preparations of Manna, the Magnefia is ſingularly be- 
neficial, Which, as it is entirely diffoly'd by Spirit of Vitriol, 
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tral and bitteriſh Kind, when half an Ounce or an Ounce of 
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it excites violent Gripes, Flatulencies, and of 
mptoms. Beſides, it proves prejudicial, where 
is tity of acido-corrofive Humours, or cauſtic 
lodg'd in the Stomach or Duodenum. Afercurins Dulcis, 
and without the Aﬀiſtance uf Purgatives, does 
operate as 
corroſive into 
proves 
| — Projures highly hurt- 
2s tions are highly 
2 as I have obſery'd violent — — 
Weaknefs, produc'd by them, I not, 
this Intention, have them ethibited, with 
utmoſt Caution, and —— — — — = 
. in a a | 
Aurum rw! Fro mix a dean vn, ack as 
Arcanum Duplicatum, or vitriolated Tartar. Nor is it to 
that half a Dram of either of theſe Salts, triturated 
two Grains of Aurum Fulminans, acquires 'a metalline 


uc'd by it without — ay 
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Bile, 
which alone 
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it acts the glandular and nervous Syſtems, and ex- 
cites a troubleſome Salivation. 
All the Salts above enumerated, eſpecially thoſe of the neu- 


them is exhibited for'a Doſe, in a ſufficient Quantity of ſome 
proper Liquor, are poſſeſs d of a fingular Virtue in rendering 
the Body foluble, without any Commotion of the Blood, or 
Loſs of the Appetite and Strength, And they may be at once 
more ſafely and efficaciouſly us'd than the draftic tives 
obtain'd from the vegetable Ki mz eſpecially in Diſeaſes 
and Conſtitutions where a large Quantity of thick and viſcid 
Humours is lodg d in the prime Fie,' or in the Veſſels. Hot 
and cold Medicinal Springs, generally call'd Acidulæ, and which 
are ſingularly efficacious, both for the Prevention and Cure of 
chronical and obſtinate Diforders, derive their aperient, deter- 
five, and purgative Qualities, from the aqueous, but 
more from the faline Principle they contain. | 
Among Flowers of ® laxative Quality, the moſt conſiderable 
are thoſe of the Egyptian Thorn, Peaches, Violets, and Roſes ; 
but ought to be recent, and to be only infus'd, but not 
d by way of Decoction. Theſe are moſt advantageouſly 
exhibited with fweet Whey, or Aﬀes Milk, eſpecially in the 
Spring ; and the Patient, eſpecially when delicate and tender, 
ought-every Morning, for ſome Weeks, to drink about half a 
Pint of ſuch a medicated Draught, in order to purify his Blood ; 
for both Whey and Aſſes Milk are poſſeſſed of a certain laxa- 
tive Quality, as Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. informs us in the 
following Words: As why s he, certain 1 + x 
« which in Ik is hi proper. a li - 
ter he fubloins, 6 — — adding a little Salt to 
< the Milk of Aſſes, Cows, or Goats, boil'd it, and, removing 
<<- the Parts, ordered their Patients, in certain 
“ Caſes, to drink the remaining Whey.” - 
Laxative Preparations of Aloes, whether 
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| and pales purga- & obſttufted. For Patients Whoſe Digeſtion is weak, When 
tive Quality recovering from any Diſorder, they are alſo highly proper; for 
it moet with an Acid in correRting and evacuating the crude Juices ; 28 als for h 
when 2 diflolvent Liquor OR nally 4 * F acid 
or none, | : tions © ited 
-Avrum F Krye Doſes, and icht proper Correctors, throw the 
nerdlly bod into violent Commotions ; fot which Reaſon plethoric 
gether thoſe of delicate Conftitutions, and ſuch as are ſub- 
rated; its Ccaations of Blood, ought ___ to abſtain from 
at all. On \ y exhibited, they are attend- 
falino-nitrous tt a tage, that they excite very pain- 
beeuuſe, in blind Hzmorthoids, and drive the Blood to the Region of 
the Coats of che the Loins, and the Parts contained in the Pelvis. But the 


ſeveral Pills in which Alves is an Ingredient, in Conjunction with 

proper Ingredients, beſides thoſe of Becher, the Piluke Tar- 
tarem Schraederi, the Pilula: ine, the Pilule Maro- 
coftine, the Pllule de Succino Cratonis, and the Pllulm Sole- 
nandri, are not to be robb'd of the Encomiums due to their 
Efficacies and Virtues. 

But the Contents of the Inteſtines are evacuated in a far 
more efficacious and powerful manner, by what we call ſtrong 
* Of this Claſs, the moſt conſiderable are the Roots 
of black and white Mechoacan, of Jalap, black and white 
Hellebore, common Flower-de-Juce, Bryony, and Eſula. The 
Herbs, Soldanella, Gratiola, Purging-flax, Coloquintida 
E 

, , ucumber, , 
with the reparations of theſe ; ſuch as the ddr 4 
handal, the Extracts of intida, and Eſula, the Panchy- 
dium, the Pulvis Cor- 
nl, 


— Ir Crollii, fulphurated Di 

i, and the Counteſ of Warwict's Powder. 

The Principle by which theſe draſtic Medicines operate, is 
of a highly virulent Nature, and the fine cauſtic and inflam- 
— on, which in a very fmall Doſe attacks the nervous 
M not only of the Stomach and Inteftines, but alſo 


of the whole Body, in the ſame manner Poiſon does, acts with 


Violence on theſe Membranes, and generally excites ſpaſmodic 
ad Oi, Dai CLAD Hi 5 
* wi ent cc 2 
Aamimations of the Stomach and Imteſtines, Coldnefs. of the 
Extremities, and ſometimes Convulfions ; for that the Salt con- 
at. in theſe Purgatives is highby ſubtile and active, and WiF- 
fuſes its Virtue thro* the whole of Humours, is ſuffici> 
ently obvious from this, that a Child is purg'd by the Milk of the 
Nurſe who has taken ſuch a Purgative. And ſometimes, by the 
external Application only of Purꝑgatives, violent and formida 
ble Fluxes been brought on. Thus Heurnius, in Com- 
ment. in Aph. Hippocratis, informs us, that the Antients 
ed themſelves by ag 1 hp Feet in a Decoction of 
bore. Waleus, de Meth. Medend, informs us, that a Piece 
of Hellebore, us'd for cleanſing an Iſſue, excited a Vomiting, 
and prov'd tive. Any Ointment, in which Coloquin- 
tida is an ient, laid upon the Navel, rs, gordon ti 
Children, but alſo Adults, But the cauſtic inflamma= 
Nature of ſtrong Cathartics is ſufficiently obvious from 
is, that, when externally apply'd, they burn the Skin, and 
excite Blifters like a Veſicatory : The Juice of the Eſula con- 
ſumes Warts, and the Eſſence extracted from draftic Purga- 
tives, ſuch as Jalap, Mechoacan, and Scammony when fwal- 
low'd, burns and corrodes the Fauces and CElophagus, and 
excites hot Puſtules and Aphthæ. And certainly the virulent 
and poiſonous Quality draſtic Purgatives is ſuflici | 
evinc'd by the Experiments of Wepfer, who, in his Tra#. 
Cicuta aquatica, informs us, that he various Purgatives in 
a certain Quantity to Whelps, i iately after which, Vo- 
mitings, Convulſions, and at laft Death, enſued. Upon diſ- 
ſecting theſe Animals, the Stomach and ſmall Inteſtines were 
found inflam'd, and mark d with red Spots, juſt as if they had 
taken Arſenic : And what deſerves our Attention is, that, 
according to the Words of the Author, the ſame Phe- 
nomena are exhibited, and the ſame Effects produc'd, by the 
Refin of Jalap, ſo much us'd in our own Days, 

Since, therefore, the Operation of the more acrid and draſtic 
Cathartics is fo violent, dangerous, and * fatal, the 
prudent, rational, and ious Phyſician t ſcarce ever 
to preſcribe them. Tu futiciently confirmed by Experience, 
that in all Ages greater Havock, or more terrible Conſequences, 
have not been produced by any Medicine, than by d Pur- 

tives prepoſterouſly and lly exhibited ; and I myſelf, 
Es Floffman, who have practis d Medicine forty-five Years 
d numberleſs Inſtances of Patients, 
tives alone, have either con- 


who, by the Uſe of draſtic 


tracted 23 or died. 9 1 Shop- pre- 
tions ic Ely and powerfully impair „change 
be Pale, injure the Stomach, . hd er the me. 
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a Cholera Morbus, and ſometimes a Palſy of the Right or 
Lefs Side. The Antients, indeed, to whom the mild 0 
tives, and the Uſe of the Salts, were in a great meaſure un- 


known, frequently preſcrib'd theſe draſtic Purgatives; and 
, q * P 1 Ela 


Hipptcrates himſelf purg'd his Patients principal 
terium and Hellebore : But if we carefully look into their 
Works, we find, that they did not exhibit theſe draſtic Purga+ 
tives, except in Caſes where the Danger of the Patient ren; 
der'd them neceſſary ; and, even then, they made their Patients 
drink Milk before and after the Exhibition of the Elaterium, 
to the Virtues of which they attributed a great deal; and the 
corrected the Hellebore with an Admixture of Mulſum, Oil, 
or Milk. Beſides, they did not promiſcuvuſly uſe theſe Me- 
dicincs, but accurately diſtin all d in what Diſeaſes they were 
proper, and in what not. And Hippocrates, eſpecially in Lib. de 
Purgantibus, expreſly diſcharges the Uſe of them in all Fevers 
and inflammat Diſorders. Beſides, that the bad Conſe- 
- quences produc*d by draſtie Purgatives, were not unknown to 
the moſt ſkilful of the antient Phyſicians, is ſufficiently obvious, 
fromw the Precepts and Maxims every-where occurring in their 
Works, This is aſſerted in expreſs Words, in the thirty- 
ſeventh Aphoriſm of the ſecond tion, where we are told, 
that *© thoſe who are in a State of perfect Health, are ſpeedil 
% reduced to a deplorable Condition by being * An 
in the ſixteenth Aphoriſm of the fourth Section, Hippocrates 
onfirms the ſame "Truth, Heurnius, in his Attempt to demon- 
fate the Truth of this Aphoriſm, adds, “ have ſeen ſound 
ts and healthy Perſons, to whom a ſimple purgative Apozem 
«© of Fumitory and Sena-leaves, . raſhly exhibited, has proved 
fatal.“ Celſus alſo, in Lib. 1, Cap. 3. informs, us, that as 
Purgatives are ſometimes neceſſary, ſo, when frequently uſed, 
they prove dangerous. And, in the twelfth Chapter of his ſe- 
cond Book, he has theſe Words : *<* Purgatives generally hurt 
© the Stomach, weaken the Patient, and are never roperly 
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«© preſcrib'd, except in Diſorders unaccompanied with a Fever. 
Dioſcbrides, in Lib, 4. Cap. 178. declares himſelf of the ſam 
Sentiments, and affirms, that Purgatives are highly prejudici 
and unfriendly to the Stomach, But Campegus, in a particu» 
Jar Book, has treated of the poiſonous and hurtful Quality of 
Purgatives in a more full and circumſtantiate manner, than an 
who went before him. Helmant alſo, and his Followers, as al- 
fo Bontekee, did not ſcruple to call Purgatives mortal Poiſons. 
Montauus, Crate, and Solenander, Men well acquainted with 
the healing Art, were much afraid of preſcribing them ; but 
frequently us'd Pills prepar'd of bitter Exiraths Gums, and 
Aloes. But the draftic Purgatives are in a particular manner 
hurtful and injurious to Patients of weak Conſtitutions, Chil- 
dren, and old Perſons ; to thoſe who are recovering from a 
Diſeaſe, whoſe Stomachs are weak, or whoſe nervous Syſtems 
are ſubject to diſorderly Motions. Nor is there any Medicine 
more prejudicial to Men of choleric and delicate Conſtitutions, 
after the uneaſy Shocks of Grief and Sorrow, than draſtic Pur- 
gatives, by the Uſe of which I have known ſeveral Patients 
cut oft in conſequence of an Inflammation of the Stomach, 
and a ſubſequent Cholera. They who are ſubject to hæmor 
rhoidal Colics, hvpochondriac and hyſteric Spaſms, ought alſo 
carefully to abſtain from draftic Purgatives, unleſs they are in 
Love with Pain, and fond of Mifery, This Species of Medi- 
eines is alſo highly prejudicial to Children, eſpecially when 
ſtruggling with the Pangs of a difficult Dentition. 

But however terrible the Qonſequences to be dreaded from 
the Uſe of Purgatives are, yet as Poiſon, carefully and circum- 
ſpectly exhibited, becomes a Medicine, as is obvious from Mer- 
curials and antimonial Emetics, ſo there are alſo ſome, tho? 
very few, Caſes, where ſtrong and draſtic Cathartics are pro- 
perly preſcrib'd : In that Species of Dropſy, for Inſtance, call'd 
Anaſarca, eſpecially when it does not ariſe from an Induration, 
or a ſcirrhous State of the Viſcera and Glands, but from a ſud- 
den Stagnation of Water, in conſequence. of a Suppreſſion of 
the menſtrual or hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges, or from too great 
Voracity in or after a Diſeaſe, I have ſcen a few Ounces of 
the Juice of common, Flower-de-luce, as alſo Gamboge, Ela- 
terium, and Extract of Eſula, ſucceſsfully exhibited with half 
a Pint of Milk. The Doſe may alſo be ſeveral times repeated, 
as the State of the Patient ſhall require ; for, by this means, a 
ſurpriſing Quantity of Water is not only diſcharged by the 
Anus, but alſo, in Women, from the Uterus; and I remem- 
ber two Inſtances, in which theſe draſtic Purgatives evacuated 
only a ſmall Quantity of Excrements, but excited a very co- 
pious and ſalutaty Diſcharge of Urine ; for hydropic Patients, 
| in conſequence of the relax'd and torpid State of the inteſtinal 


ibres, are the better able to bear theſe draſtic Purgatives ; and 


theſe Fibres require a ſtrong and powerful Stimulus to excite 
and route. them to their proper excretory Motions. "Theſe 
acnd and draſtic Purgatives may alſo be properly preſcrib'd in 

aralyeic. Kelolutions of the Limbs, lethargic Diſorders, and 
Cauſes where' the languid State of the Patient requires an effica- 
cious Medicine, as alſo in Madneſs ; agreeably to which, Cel- 
fus, in the twelfth Chapter of his ſecond; Book, informs us, 


iat ** black Hellebore is properly exhibited to thole who abound . 
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“with black Bile, who are melancholy mad, or whoſe Nerves 
<< are, in any Part of the Body, become paralytic.“ I have 
alſo found from Experience, chat violent Pains of the O8 
ſchium and Os Coceygis, which now- and- then affect the Thighs, 

ve been reliev d by draſtic Purgatives, which, by procuring 
ſeven or eight briſk Stools, have remoy'd that Load of bilious 


n which was the Cauſe of ihe Diſ- 


Men of robuſt. Conſtitutions, who live in the more Norther- 
Climates, and uſe Aliments which are coarſe; and of hard 
Digeſtion, may, if Neceſſity requires it, have the draſtic Pur- 
gatives exhibited to them; but the Doſe muſt be very ſmall, 
either in Powder, in Conjunction with Salts, ſuch as Cream of 
Tartar, or vitriolated Tartar, with an Addition of a few Grains 
of diaphoretig Antimony. Or let the Extract of black Helle= 
bore, the Trochiſci Alhandal, Scammony, Reſin of  Jalap, or 
other Subſtances of a like Nature, be reduc'd into the Form 
of Pills, together with ſuch Things as allay and correct 
their virulent Quality; ſuch as Cinnibar, Vitriol of Mars, 
Saffron, Caſtor, Salt of Amber, Amber, and Myrrh, with 
which, if we mix a proper Doſe of the Extractum Panchy+ 
magogum Crollii, which contains pretty acrid Purgatives, we 
bave Pills which excellently anſwer Intention, where a 
briſk and acrid Stimulus is pequir'd. *Tis, however, always 
to be remembered, that where a ſtrong Evacuation is requir'd, 
*tis far more Eur to excite it by an increaſed Doſe of the 
| urgatives, than to force it by thoſe which are 
bighly acrid and yirulent. Hoffman, 0 : l 
Our Countryman Quincy, in his Pharmaceutical Lectures, 
lays down the following Rules relative to Cathartics. | 
It may be convenient to obſerve, with relation to Cathar- 
tics, that the grolſer the Forms are, in which they are admit · 
ted into the Body, the ftronger and quicker are their Opera- 
tions; but the more they are divided and broke in their conſti- 
tuent Parts, by their reſpective Preparations, the further will 
they paſs into the Body in the Courſe of Circulation, and be 
longer before their Operations are diſcernible. Thus Eme- 
tics, eſpecially the ſaline ones, of which kind moſt in Practice 
now are, by a further Diviſion and Comminution in Prepara- 
tion, ceaſe to be perceiv'd in the Stomach, or to operate by 
Vomit ; but carry their Efficacies into the Inteſtines, and wor 
by Stool: The ſame. Procedure, till further continued, will 
paſs them into the Blood, and intitle them to the Diſtinction 
of Diuretics ; and a yet further Progreſs in the ſame Manage- 
ment will convey my of them, eſpecially thoſe of the ſul- 
phureous Kind, into the minuteſt Veſſels of the whole Body 
before they are perceived. | 

There is another Way of changing the Seat, . wherein 
the fame Medicine ſhall operate, by Mixtures which reſtrain 
its Efficacies in one Part, and leave it in its full Force to ope- 
rate in others, | 
Of the ſaline Cathartics, beſides thoſe produc'd by ſome Pro- 
ceſſes of the Chymical Pharmacy, there are few, except Manna; 
and as there is nothing requir'd in the Management of that, 
but plain Solution in any aqueous Vehicle, we ſhall proceed to, 
thoſe Materials which require more Labqur; and of theſe com- 
mon Salt moſt naturally comes in our Way firſt. 

The ordinar Production of this is ſufficiently known: The 
Foundation of moſt of its Medicinal Preparations is a Spirit, 
which the Chymiſts make by various Ways; but the moſt mate- 
rial Circumſtance in them, all is previouſly drying the Salt by the- 
Fire or Sun, and mixing it with three or four times its Quan- 
tity of ſome brittle earthy Subſtance, as broken Tobacco- pi 
Brick-duſt, or the like; which facilitates the Separation _ 
Parts, and makes it riſe eaſier by the Fire, which ſuch heavy 
Materials are very unfit to do without theſe kind of Helps. But 
this being too corroſive, of itſelf, for a Medicine, it is dulcify'd. 
with a Mixture of Spirit of Wine, which, at firſt, heats and 
ferments with it; whereby its Points are both broken ſmaller, 
and cover'd by thoſe of the Spirit, ſo that it becomes a ſafe Me- 
dicine, and ſo fai ſtom ſtimulating too much in. the firſt Paſl: 
that it paſſes them unfelt, and, operating in the next Stage of 
Circulation, proves a Diuretic. he ſame Management thus 
far holds good with Nitre, Vitriol, and all like ſaline Subſtances. 

But we have a noted Cathartic in the Shops, of which this is 
the Baſis, under the Title of Sal. Glauberi. Lemery, indeed, 
teaches to make it with Sal Ammoniac and Oil of Vitriol; but, 
as good Huſbandry is allow'd to take Place, where a Medicine 
doth not ſuffer by it, our Chymiſts make a Spirit of Salt, by 
adding to it Oil of Vitriol, and drawing them over together; 
the Reſiduum of which, diſſolv'd, fltred. and duly evaporated, 
cryſtallizes into that Form wherein we meet with it in the 


Shops. 

For like Intentions, there hath lately been contriv'd. a Salt, 
from the mineral purging Waters, made-alſo by Evaporation, 
Filtration, and Cryſtallization. . It was firſt intitled Sal Mira- - 
bile, or Sal Catharticum amarum ; but it is now ſo ſcandalouſly- 
counterfeited, that it is little elſe than common Salt dil d, 
and re- cryſtallia d. g 4 25 . e 
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many Medicines of different Intentions, 


Tartar affords a 
according to its different M ent in Pr tion. The 
moſt in Uſe is the Cremor Tartari, which is made by diſſolving 
it, as far as it is capable, in boiling Water; for, after Filtration, 
it will ſhoot into the Form we meet with in the Shops, 

The Fitneſs of theſe for extemporaneous Forms is chiefly 
determin'd by the Quantities of them neceſſary for a Doſe. 
Manna, Sal Glauberi, and the Sal Catharticum amarum, beſt 
ſuit a Diſſolution in large Quantities of Liquor, to be taken 
down at ſeveral Draughts, as when People purge with the com- 
mon mineral Waters; for, being dittolv'd in Liquor, little 
enough in Quantity to be taken at once, as in ordinary D 
of about three Qunces, they will, when cool, ſhoot again into 
Cryſtals in the. Phial : An Error frequently committed with 
Manna. Indeed, where only a Dram or two of theſe are added, 
in Coi junction with other Cathartics, in this manner, they will 
not unly well enough admit of it, but are found alſo to quicken 
and facilitate the —— of other things, eſpecially if they 
be of the 8 or reſinous Kind. Thus ſome obſerve the 
common Infuſions with Sena, Rhubarb, and the like Materials, 
not only to operate better for a ſmall Mixture of theſe Salts, 
but alſo that their Tinctures are, by their Aſſiſtance, much 
improv'd, in the fame manner as from the fix'd Salt of Tartar. 

Boluſes, Electuaries, or any Form where they reſt long 
upon the Palate in paſſing down, they are very irkſome, beſides 
the inconvenient Bulk they occaſion, when given in Quantity. 
ſufficient to anſwer any conſiderable End ; tho', in ſome ſolu- 
tive Electuaries, they may be order'd, where a ſmall Doſe only 
at a time is requir'd ; but the Cremor Tartari generally obtains 

in ſuch 33 

But theſe Materials, likewiſe, are much better given in liquid 
Forms than in any other, and that too with large Quantities of 
Liquor, becauſe their Intentions are very often to break away 
Obſtructions which occaſion colic and nephritic Pains ; which, 
in moſt Caſes, they more effectually do, by being plentifully 
diluted, eſpecially when their Operation is deſir'd in the remoter 
Paſſages, as by Urine 3 tho* very weak Stomachs are * to 
throw all theſe Things up again, becauſe of the nauſeous Rough- 
neſs they carry along with them. | 

In Glyfters, defign'd for quick Operation, theſe are v 
ſuitably added, becauſe of the Stimulus they carry along wi 
them; for which Reaſon Sugar, common Salt, or Sal Gemmæ, 
are ſometimes order'd. . 
© Too frequent Repetitions of the Medicines under this Diſtin- 
Qion have been obſerv'd, in many Inſtances, to do Harm, by 
fouling the Glands, occaſioning great Thirſt, and ſometimes 
Fevers of the worſt Kind, beginning with Rigors, and other 
Appearances of Intermittents, but terminating in the moſt 
aggravated Symptoms; and on this Account too do they require 
large Dilution, and that with Gruel and Broths rather than 
thinner Liquors. | 

Thoſe Cathartics come next in courſe, which are reſinous; by 
which Diſtinction A meant ſuch as yield their er * 
only to ſpirituous Liquors, or, at leaſt, are manag'd with fi 
Li £264 to the beſt Advantage, 


hat of moſt Note, which occurs under this Diſtinction, is 


Jalap, a due Attention to the Texture and Management of 
which will alſo inform us in what is neceſſary with others of ſimi- 
lar Properties, as the Turpeth, Hermodadhys and the like. 

The moſt black, brittle, heavy, and ſhining Jalap, moſt 
abounds with Reſin, and is therefore to be choſe for this Pro- 
ceſs, which is order'd by infuſing one Pound of the Root in 
three Pounds of Spirit for a Day or two, in a cloſe Veſlel ; and, 
pouring that off, more Spirit is to be put on, as long as it will 
receive any Tincture; then exhale the ſeveral Portions together 
till a fourth Part only remains, to which put ſome common 
Water, and the Reſin will fall to the Bottom. 

The Conveniency of this Management conſiſts in leſſening 
the Bulk of a nec Doſe, a few Grains this way anſweri 
in Efficacy to a much r Quantity of the Root itſelf ; 
this gives an Opportunity for that empirical Form call'd purging 
2 with others of a like Kind, where ſo ſmall a Mix- 
ture of theſe Materials, as ſhall hardly alter Sugar, in Smell, 
Taſte, or Colour, will be ſufficient far a Purge to ſuch as they 
_ nerally adminiſter d to, which are commonly young 

ildren. 
But all the Advantages of this Management with the reſinous 
Drugs of greateſt Value ſubject them to be moſt grievouſl 
adulterated by our Chymiſts and wholeſale Dealers. m 
common Trick with the Reſin of Jalap is, mixing it with as 
much black Reſin as they dare venture upon, without hazardi 
a Diſcovery by its Effect in the Operation. I have been told, 
that they put frequently two Parts of the latter to one of the 
former: But where there is Reaſon to ſuſpe& ſuch ing, the 
Te. oo, be 13 22 it afreſh in rectify d Spirit, 
becauſe that will again u genuine Reſin of but 
leave the other untouch'd, F Ps 

Other Ways I have been inſorm'd of, w this is counter- 
feited without any Aſſiſtance from Jalap, as with an high Ex- 
tract of a Malt ion, mix'd with Gamboge ; but ſuch a 
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Mixture will ſoon diſcover itſelf in Water, by diſſolving thereir, 
which the genuine Reſin will not do. There are, indeed, Refins 
within this Reſtriction, capable of being diluted with Spirit ct 
Wine only, with which this, and other cathartic Reſins may be 
adulterated, that cannot be detected by theſe Tryals, as the 
Refina Cuaiaci ; but they generally come too dear to anſwer the 
Ends of Gain ; and, if ſuch Mixture ſhould be ſuſpected, it 
may be pretty eaſily known by the Taſte ; the 1 Glaiaci, 
or any other of the like Kind, occaſioning a Heat upon the 
Palate, or giving ſome particular Reliſh of the Materials whence 
it is obtain d, different from what is in the genuine Jalap. Bu 
our Medicine-merchants are not contented only with this Sophi- 
cation of the. Reſin, but alſo, when that is genuinely made, 
— dry the N 1 4 the Tindhure powder it, 
„ mixing it with a li T it in the Shops 

true Pandas of Jalap. gs * 

But the Conveniencies of this Proceſs with reſinous Sub- 
ſtances, which are purging, hardly balance the Inconveni- 
encics from thence ariſing ; becauſe common r proves 
how much Cathartics of the like Texture do, by adhering to 
the Membranes and Fibres of the Stomach and Bowels, — 
moſt grievous Nauſeouſneſs, Gripings, and ſometimes manifeſt 
Convulſions, which is the Reaſon, that, in extemporaneous Pre- 
ſcription, their Tenacity and adheſive Properties are generally 

evented by a Mixture of Sugar, Salt of Tartar, or any other 
ike Subſtances of oppoſite Textures, 

When the reſinous Parts, indeed, of Cathartics are taken up 
2 ſpirituous Liquors, and given without Precipitation in Tin- 

ure, as in the Elixir Salutis, Tinftura Sacra, Rhabarbari, 
or the like, they are not ſo liable to theſe Inconveniencies, but 
are diluted, and ſeparated enough to paſs only with gentle Irri- 
tations z and this ways likewiſe, they have the —.— 
which were before taken notice of in the repeated Comminu- 
tions of the ſaline Purgers, of being convey d further into the 
Habit, and anſwering Purpoſes of Moment, which can be no 
ways effected by Operation only in the firſt Paſſages: So that by 
almoſt the ſame Contrivance as a ſaline Cathartic is cuage 
into a Diuretic, is a reſinous Cathartic chang'd into a Sudorifhc ; 


the former, by a further Comminution, being fitted, by its 
Weight, to paſs away by Urine, as: the _ upon like 
Changes, is diſpos'd, from its Levity, to go off with the higher 


Secretions, and paſs, in a t meaſure, thro* the cutaneo 
Pores. The Intention, — wi very much directs the — 
ner of Preparation: Where the firſt Paſſages want cleanſing 
chiefly, and an End can be obtain'd by ſtirring up uncommon 
Commotions in them, the more groſs and undivided the reſinous 
Cathartics areadminiſter'd, the more certainly will they anſwer ; 
but when the Seat of a Diſorder is more remote, the Effi- 
cacy of a Medicine is there wanted, theſe will ſooner anſwer in 
irituous Vehicles, and under ſuch Management as divides and 
ilutes their conſtituent Parts. | 
The moſt material Circumſtance in Practice with reſinous 
Cathartics in Tincture is, that they be given only to Perſons 
who can diſpenſe with the Strength of the Vehicle, which then 
need not be diluted with any thing aqueous, unleſs juſt at the 
time of Exhibition ; becauſe the Parts wherein the chief Virtues 
conſiſt will precipitate, and be loſt by remaining at the Bottom, 
or come ſo undivided into the , as to give all the Diſturb- 
ances before-mention'd concerning the groſſer Reſins unpre- 


As to the ordinary Contrivance of giving reſinous Subſtances 
with Salt of Tartar, Sugar, or Thing of brittle Texture, to 
divide and ſeparate their Parts, it very naturally returns us to 
the Examination of theſe Drugs, before their Neſins are drawn 
out, and to confider them in Mixture with thoſe other Princi- 
ples with which they are naturally blended. | 

From the Experiments made upon Jalap by Monſ. Bolduc, it 

» that after its reſinous Parts are taken out by Spirit, it 
yields an Extract with Water, which proves purgative, but in a 
much lower Degree, and carries alſo its Efficacies far enough to 
operate by Urine, This demonſtrates, that in this Drug, be- 
ſides its Reſin, is contain'd an earthy Salt; and that qu: ifying 
and correcting its Reſin with Sugar, Tartar, or the like, is but 
bringing. it back again, as far as poſſible, to the Condition in 
which Nature firſt afforded it; and the fame Monſ. Bolduc tells 
us, that a large Experience had convinc'd him, that the natural 
Root is a better Purger than any of its Preparations. From the 
Whole, however, we may conclude with ſome Certainty, that 
the reſinous Parts operate with the moſt Strength and R | 
and W ons their Force in the firſt and larger Pallages ; 
and that the ſaline and more earthy Parts, which are diffolvable 
only in aqueous Vehicles, carry into the Bowels only ſome gentle 


Irritations, and paſs further into the Habit, before their Eflica- 
cies di And this is ſufficient to direct us in the M. | 


ment of this Drug, whether by Tincture with Spirit, by Infu- 
ſion with Water, in its Reſin, or in nba 9 i 
the Intention requires its rougher or gentler Operation, in the 

or more remote Paſſages. | he 4 
The ſame is a Rule to us with A other Cathartics, of liks. 
Principles and Texture; but, in Rhubarb, this Difference js 
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remarkable in the Root itſelf without any Preparation: That 
which is bright, light of Texture, moſt fragrant, and found, 
contains leſs Sulphur, or Reſin, in proportion to its =—_ and 
ſaline Parts, than that which is heavy, tenacious, and fetid ; 
and, therefore, we find it milder in its Operation, more grate- 
ful to the Stomach; and better to anſwer the Intentions of an 
Aſtringent, a Diuretic, or an Alterant ; and the other more to 
nauſeate the Stomach, and to operate more ſtrongly as a Purge 
in the firſt Paſſages But this is more notorious in its Prepara- 
tions by Tincture or Infuſion. The latter, which takes out 
principally its faline and earthy Parts, operates much gentler, and 
with much leſs Nauſeouſneſs and Gripings, than the former; as 
every one may experience with the common extemporaneous In- 
fuſions of it, and its TinQure, which is made with a ſpirituous 
Liquor, and kept in the Shops. 
ut it being before obſerv'd of ſome Refins, that the more 
ſpirituous the Liquors in which they are diffoly'd, the better and 
ntler do they go through the firſt Paſſages, and carry their 
peration into remote Parts, it may be neceſſary to take notice, 
that the Subſtances commonly paſſing under this Denomination 
are of different Degrees of Subtilty ; ſo that, altho* all of them 
are diſſolvable in Spirit, yet ſome of them are ſo groſs in their 
own conſtituent Parts, or fo intimately blended with ſomewhat 
viſcid and tenacious, that they will not admit of equal Degrees of 
Comminution and Diviſion by ſuch Solution. The moſt ſubtile, 
therefore, only, and the moſt pure, are capable of the firſt 
aſſign'd Effect, and the more groſs of the latter. And this Dif- 
ference is both remarkable in the Things themſelves, and in 
their Tinctures: The firſt are from Subſtances hard and brittle, 
whence the TinQures are bright and tranſparent ; whereas the 
latter are from Materials that are —— and glutinous, giving 
Tinctures that are more thick, turbid, and commonly fetid. The 
Textures of Jalap and Rhubarb, as well as their reſpective Tin- 
Qures, very remarkably juſtify this Diſtinction. 
And this brings us to a Clafs of Simples which is not ſtrictly 
of the reſinous or faline Kind, but wherein thoſe two Principles 


ſeem to be ſo blended, that neither of them can conveniently be ' 


ſeparated pure by any Menſtruum, but require rather a Ma 
ment whereby both are retain'd, and the groſs, droſſy, and uſe- 
leſs Parts only are rejected; and theſe commonly come under 
the Denomination of Gums, or inſpiſſated Juices. 

Amongſt the Catharties of this Texture the Gamboge is moſt 
remarkable; and with this the Author before-mention'd hath 
made ſeveral Experiments, tending chiefly to ſhew, that this 
Gum doth not, of itſelf, p — diſſolve in Water, but flows 
with it only into a kind of milky Subſtance; that its moſt reſin- 
ous Parts may be taken up by Spirit of Wine, which he found 
to operate more roughly than the Gamboge itſelf; and that the 
Reſiduum, after ſuch a Tincture, would give ſomething ſaline 
to Water, which, being exbaled to an Extract, was little, or 
not at all, purgative by Stool, but prov'd diuretic. The Inten- 
tion, therefore, is principally to direct the manner of Prepara- 
tion with this Drug; though, indeed, it is ſeldom given in = 
other manner than is preſcrib'd in the Compoſition of the Pi 
bearing its Name in the New Diſpenſatory of the College, or 
by itſelf, divided only with Salt of Tartar, and corrected with 
a ſmall Quantity of ſome of the aromatic or carminative eſſen- 
tial Oils ; but its grievous Roughneſs, and Violence of Opera- 
tion, make it ſeldom preſcrib'd, but to robuſt Conſtitutions, and 
in obſtinate Caſes, | 

Scammony, in like manner, will flow conſiderably with 
Water into a milky Fluid ; but the much greater Part of it is 
taken up by Spirit of Wine, which being again precipitated with 
Water, like the Reſin of Jalap, is intitled in the Shops Reſin of 
Scammony. It is ſubject to the like Adulterations with Reſin of 


Jalop, which are diſcoverable alſo by the fame Means. What 


th been obſerv'd, likewiſe, in regard to the Exhibition and 
tion of that, is applicable to this ; but there is fomewhat 
ſo peculiarly adheſive in the Scammony itſelf, that it is not re- 
ducible to Powder without firſt rubbing the Mortar with a ſmall 
Portion of Oil, and continuing to do fo as often as it begins to 
adhere to it. And to this fame Property, without doubt, is 
owing its Roughneſs of Operation, as was before obſerv'd, of 
others of like Texture and Diſpoſition. 

Aloes comes under the like Notice, both in Preparation and 
Uſe, from a Similitude in Properties. The coarfer Sort, com- 
monly call'd Hepatic or Barbadoes Aloes, is moſt of the gummy 
Kind, and very fetid and adhefive, which makes it loathſome to 
the Stomach, and occaſions it to operate with great Roughneſs 
and Gripings z but the ſuccotrine Aloes, which is more brittle, 
fine, ſweet, and diſſolvable in Spirit, works with Gentlenefs in 
che firſt Paſſages, and may be extended in its Operations, by 
Means already-mention'd, to the moſt remote Stages of Cir- 
eulation. 

Thus much may be ſufficient to obſerve in general, with 
relation to the Simples of this Diviſion, as they are diftinguiſh'd 
into faline and refinous, and the particular t due to 


them as ſuch, with the particular Advantages or Diſadvantages 
thence ariſing in their Operations, As to thoſe of a mix'd 


* 
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Kind, where their Principles are not eaſily ſeparated, or anſwer 
no Intention in Separation ſo well as in Conjunction, but wh 

require ſome Preparation, to clear them of any drofly or uſeleſs 
Parts, the beſt Way ſeems to be to diſſolve and make Extrafts 
from them, both with ſpirituous and aqueous Vehicles, and 
afterwards mixing thoſe Extracts together; for this not only 
preſerves the Medicinal Virtues of the Whole, but, as far as the 
ſaline Parts moderate the Operations of the reſinous, it alſo 
preſerves the beſt and moſt natural Correctors ſuch Materials 


can admit of, 
In the th, which is a principal Ingredient in many of 
the officinal Cathartics, there ſeems, by Monſ. Bolduc's Ac- 


count, to be a pungent Salt, wrapt up in a few reſinous or 
gummy Parts; and, by the Experiments he made with the Ex- 
tracts by ſpirituous and aqueous Liquors, it appears, that the 
ſaline ExtraQts operate with leſs Violence than, the reſinous, as 
has been already obſerv'd of moſt purging Simples. But the 
faline Parts in this Drug ſeem to have a more than ordinary Sub- 
tilty, as well as Pungency, ſo that, when ſeparated, they have 
Efficacy enough to operate, as ſoon as ever they come into the 
Body, and will not, as was before obſerv'd- of the ſaline Parts 
of other Cathartics, go thro? the firſt Paſſages unfelt, and carry 
their Operations into- the next Stage of Circulation, and prove 
diuretic. 

But notwithſtanding the Subtilty or Volatility of this Salt, 
and that which is extremely bitter in the Colocynth, yet no- 
thing 15 or bitter will is from it over the Helm, fo that 
there muſt have been ſome Error in thoſe Experiments, which 
Monf. Bolduc produces to prove the contrary. 

The Roughneſs and Gripings with which this Drug, by itſelf, 
operates, hath been the Occaſion of many Contrivances to 
mitigate its Efficacies; but the Trochiſci Alhandal is the onl 
one that concerns our Practice; and, in this, it is loaded 
with mucilaginous Gums, whereby its Irritations are made le 
ſenſible to the Coats of the Veſſels : But even this Preparati 
is fo little in Eſteem, that it is hardly ever preſcrib'd in Practice; 
fo that into moſt or all the officinal Compoſitions, where it is 
concern'd, it enters only as Nature hath produc'd it; and, in 
that manner, the Pulp only is directed, on a Suppoſition, that 
its purgative Faculties reſide only in that; tho? ſome are of Opi- 
nion, that the Seeds are alſo purgative, and that ſome greater 
Portion of Oil contain'd in them proves a Corrector to the 
ſaline Parts, and makes the Whole operate gentler. * But, be 
this as it will, thoſe who ſtudy Profit in their Compoſitions, 
more than the Good intended to be done with them, make no 
Scruple of uſing Pulp and Seeds together, and even the latter 
for the former. 

Agaric ſeems to be much of the fame Texture with the Colo- 
cynth, and to contain ſome- Portions of a ſtimulating Salt, in a 
ſpongy, gummous, or viſcid Subſtance, tho? in a much leſs De- 
gree than the other, it being able to do little elſe, than to give 
a Loathing and Sickneſs to the Stomach: However, the officinal 
Diſpenſatories, and even that of our College, give a Form of 
Troches and Pills wherein it is the chief -Ingredient, and from 
whence they have their Titles; but neither are in Eſteem 
enough ever to be made, or aſk'd for. 

The Cataputia and Elaterium contain a very pungent cauſtic 
Salt, which makes their Operations extremely hazardous, inſo- 
much that they are ſeldom met with but in the Hands of Empi- 
rics, or in Caſes of great Danger and Obſtinacy. The Euphor- 
bium alſo, which exceeds in the fame Qualities, is now quite 
rejected in all internal Uſe. 

The Myrobalans, which make a Part of this Diviſion, feem 
to owe their Medicinal Virtues to a ſmall Portion of the ſaline 
Principle; as do likewiſe the Tamarinds, Caſſia, and other 
Fruits of the like Kind ; but they are too weak in their Effica- 
cies to be depended on in Caſes of Moment, and are, therefore, 
only made uſe of as Auxiliaries to others of more vigorous 
Operations, except only where common Lenitives are requir'd. 

The black Hellebore, by Monſ. Bolduc's Experiments, yields 
a great deal of a ſaline Extract with Water, which proves onl 
diuretic ; and but very little to a ſpirituous Menſtruum, whi 
is refinous, and proves cathartic: All which ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates, that the Intention of the Preſcriber ought to 1 
its particular Management; and that, as it is generally deſign'd 
for a Deobſtruent, and to operate much further than in the firſt 
Paſſages, it ought to be open'd by a Menſtruum that will not 
fail of taking up its ſaline Parts: A rectify'd Spirit, therefore, 
is too high for this Purpoſe, and one ought to be choſen of a 
middle Nature, as a ſtrong Wine, or a low Spirit, which will 
unite with both its reſinous and ſaline Parts. For an Extract 
indeed, a double Procefs, as before-mention'd, with Spirit and 


Water, and then mixing them together, is beſt ; but as for 


Tincture, ſuch a Mixture would grow turbid, and precipitate; 
and, therefore, the Virtue is much better drawn out at once 

with a middle Menſtruum between theſe Extremes. | 
As for what concerns the extemporaneous Preſcription of theſs 
Materials, there is little or no Difficulty, becauſe molt of them 
are in ſuch officinal Forms as ſerve to anſwer the RA ri 
ns 


3 


tions of Cathartics, which require no other Care in Preſcription, 
but to adjuſt the Doſes neceſſary for every Exigence and Con- 
ſtitution. | | 

All the r Cathartics afe beſt ſuited to be given in 
not only on account of their Nauſeouſneſs, both to Smell 
Taſte, in any other Forms, which is beſt concealed in this ; 
but alſo becauſe thus they 2 unfold themſelves to the 
Stomach, and are not ſo ſubject to be thrown up again by Vomit. 
Some of them, indeed, ſucceed well e in Tincture, as 
was before obſerved, concerning the Materials which compoſe 
the Elixir Salutis, Elixir Proprietatis, Tinftura Sacra, and 
the like ; but all the Cathartics of a lax Texture, and whoſe 
Doſe in Subſtance exceeds the ordinary Bulk of a Bolus or Pills, 
as Flowers, Herbs, and ſome Roots, are moſt conveniently 
ordered by way of Infuſion, as in the common Infuſions of 
Sena, Rhubarb, &c. and of theſe Infuſions ſome may be made 
ſtrong enough to admit of boiling into a Syrup, with a proper 

Wuantity * without exceeding a convenient Meaſure for 
Vase, as the Syrupus de Cichoreo cum Rhabarbaro, Syrupus 
de Rhabarbaro 428 and the like; but theſe are not much 
eſteemed, unleſs for Children, to whom their Sweetneſs is ſome 
Inducement to take them. Some cathartic Syrups are likewiſe 
made from the expreſſed Juices of ſome of this Claſs, as the 
Syrupus de Spina Cervina, and Syrupus ? Succo Roſarum Dama- 

cenarum ; but only theſe two, which are thus made, are of any 

Eſteem. 

There are ſome officinal Electuaries, of which the Materials 
of this Diſtinction are the Baſis ; but the extreme Bitterneſs or 
Nauſeouſrieſs of moſt of them either renders them very un- 
ſuitable in this Form, or their Doſes cannot be duly adjuſted ; 
ſo that they are ſeldom truſted to, in this manner, _ 
thoſe of moſt Efficacy in Operation altho*, indeed, lenitive 
Compoſitions, where there is no great Exactneſs of a Doſe 
required, may be thus well enough ordered. W here, therefore, 
this Form is moſt eligible for taking, the Proportion for a Bo- 
lus of one Doſe only is much the ſafeſt to truſt to. 

There are ſome officinal compound Powders from this Claſs, 
but few of them are of any great Eſteem, both on account of 
their being liable to decay in this Form, and their Inconveni- 
ency for taking; their {uffcient Doſes in Draughts —_—y 
unſightly and troubleſome, or in a Bolus of too large a Bulk, 
to get down at once, unleſs it be ſome of the ſtronger Sort, as 
the Pulvis Cornachini, or Pulvis x wag 6 Marvicenſit; but 
neither of theſe will ſuit with Draughts, uſe their purgative 
Ingredients being reſinous, they are ſubject to run into Lumps, 
which are not eaſily ſeparable in an aqueous Vehicle, or by the 
Force of the Stomach itſelf. 

Reſins, then, are to be extracted in the wy of Tincture, 
with a high Menſtruum, and precipitated by Water ; they are 

reatly capable of Sophiſtication. Reſinous purgative Sub- 
2 exhibited without a Diviſion of their Particles by ſome 
other Body, greatly adhere to the Inteſtines, and occaſion vio- 
lent Gripings; and therefore the moſt pure and ſubtile ſucceed 
beſt in iure made with Spirit, where a Perſon can diſpenſe 
with the Strength of the Vehicle. Where the ſaline and reſin- 
ous Principles are united, their Virtues are beſt obtain'd in an 
Extract made both with a ſpirituous and aqueous Menſtruum, 
The ſtrong Cathartics are beſt given in Pills. Quincy Præ- 
leciones Pharmac. Sect. 3. and 4. 

With reſpect to purging in acute Diſeaſes, it has been much 
controverted by Phyſicians, whether the Exhibition of Cathartics 


is falutary or otherwiſe. Thoſe who maintain the latter are terri- 
fied with chimerical Apprehenſions, left the Humours ſhould 


be drawn, as they expreſs it, from the Circumference of the 
Body to the Centre; and farther inſiſt upon it, that — 
decreaſes Perſpiration, which they imagine the only va- 
cuation by which the Diſtemper ought to be carried off. That 
Perſpiration is decreas d by the Operation of a draftic Purge, is 

— by ſome Paſſages in San#orius, which it is not my 
preſent Buſineſs to examine, as it ſeems of but very little Im- 
portance whether Perſpiration is decreas'd or not, or whether 
the Humours are in the Circumference or Centre, provided 
Purging contributes to the Cure of the Diſtemper more effec- 
— Gan any other Evacuation, I have been more than once 
ſurpris'd with Reaſonings of this Kind, from People who have 
ſpoken well of Sydenham, and his Practice; and who had read 
his Works, to however little Purpoſe. 


Whoever examines the Caſes which occur in Medicinal 


Writers, from the Time of Hippocrates to this Day's repreſent- 
ing the ſpontaneous Termination of acute Diſeaſes, will find 
more of theſe carry'd off by plentiful Stools, than any other Way, 
except by critical Sweats. And this may inſinuate, that when 
the vital Powers fail of relieving the Patient this way, an artifi- 
cial Evacuation of the fame Kind may frequently prove ſalutary. 
Dr. Freind, in his ſeventh Commentary on the Epidemics of 
Hippocrates, tells us, that the Doctrine of ing in Fevers is 


ſo ſe, and beſet with ſo many Difficulties, that he declines 
lying down Rules relative thereto. I believe, however, that 
many Phyſicians of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Character will agree 
wich me in one Rule, which is, that Purging, either in a greater 
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or a ſmaller Degree, can never be improper” in thoſe Fevers 
which are uſually epidemic'or intereurrent in our Climate, pro- 
nw Stools 7 *. * 7 has preceded ; for no- 
thing is more inſiſted on by Hippocrutes and Sydenham , 
than the Neceſſity of Bleeding — to the Bassa of a 
Cathartic or Emetic. 0 
It muſt be confeſs'd, that with reſpect to Cathartics in Fe- 
vers, much muſt be depended upon the Judgment of the Phyſi- 
cian ; for a Medicine is like a Pencil, which, in the Hands of an 
Artiſt, almoſt rivals the Works of Nature ; but when directed 
by the Unſkilful, does Miſchief by every Attempt to mend, 

Purges in Fevers are exhibited either in full Doſes, in the 
Beginning, in order to put an End to the Diſorder at once, and 
carry it off by the Evacuations they cauſe ; or they are given in 
minute Doſes, one Fourth perhaps of the uſual Quantity, with 
a View of cooling, and moderating the Symptoms, keeping the 
Primz Viz clean, relaxing the Solids, and even of promoting 
the cutaneous Diſcharges, which laſt Effect they will frequent] 
produce, But in both Caſes the more lenient Cathartics only 
are to be uſed, becauſe the more draftic are fo far from an- 
228 the ſalutary End propos ' d, that they do infinite Pre- 
judice. 

The Practice of Sydenham, which he recommends in his 
Schedula Monitoria, is an Evidence of the Efficacy of Cathar- 
tics exhibited in full Doſes, for the Cure of the Fever he there 
deſcribes ; and he ſeems to his Neglect of them in other 
Fevers. That this may appear in its full Light, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe his Deſcription of this Fever, and the Method of Cure, 
which with him was attended with Succeſs. 

This Fever, from the juſteſt Obſervation I could make, was 

ly accompanied with theſe Symptoms, Intervals of 

eat and Cold ſucceeding each other, and frequently a Pain in 
the Head and Limbs ; a Pulſe not much unlike that of a 
healthy Perſon ; the Blood taken away, commonly reſembling 
pleuritic Blood ; a Cough generally, which, with the other Con- 
comitants of a mild Peripneumony, goes off ſo much the ſooner, 
as the Diſcaſe comes on at the greater Di from Winter ; 
ſometimes a Pain in the Neck and Throat in the rag of 
the Illneſs, but not fo violent a one as in the Quinſey ; tho* 
the Fever be continual, yet it often increaſes towards Night, 
as if it were a double Tertian or Quotidian ; lying always in 
Bed, tho' with few Clothes on, is dangerous ; for the N 
being r ee to the Brain, a Coma or Phrenitis ſoon 
ſucceeds, , to . the Truth, there is fo great a Ten- 
dency to a Phrenitis here, that it frequently comes on ſponta- 
neouſly on a ſudden, without any ſuch Occaſion, but riſes not 
to ſuch a Height as it does in the Small-pox, and other Fevers 
the Patient being rather quietly than furiouſly delirious, and 
talking wildly between whiles. Petechiz frequently appear, 
occaſioned by an unſeaſonable Uſe of Cordials, and a hot Re- 
gimen ; and young Perſons, of a warm Conſtitution, are ſeiz'd 
with purple Spots, which are certain Signs of a conſiderable 
Inflammation, both in this, and all other Kinds of acute Diſ- 
eaſes ; and ſometimes ſuch Spots as are term'd miliary Eruptions, 
come out all over the Surface of the Body, appearing much like 
the Meaſles, only they are redder ; and, when they go off, do 
not leaye branny Scales behind them, as in that Diſeaſe, Tho“ 
theſe Eruptions ſometimes come out ſpontaneouſly, yet they 
are mate Hm out by the Warmth of the Bed, and by 
Cordials. Tongue is either moiſt or dry, according to the 
Regimen which hath been ufed ; when dry, it is brown in the 
Middle, and white round the Edges ; but, when moiſt, it is 
white and foul. Sweat, likewiſe, depends upon the Regimen ; 
for if that be 3 it is in a manner yiſcous, eſpecially 
about the Head; and tho' it flows plentifully and univerſally, 
affords little Relief ; whence it follows, that ſuch Sweats are 
only ſymptomatical, not critical. The raiſing a Sweat by Medi- 
cines in the Beginning of the Diſtemper, ordinarily tranſlated the 
morbific Matter, if not to the Head, at leaſt to the Limbs. 
But when the Fever has ſeized the Head, and the Phrenitis pre- 
vailed, the feveriſh Signs vaniſh ; only the Pulſe beats ſometimes 

ick, and ſometimes flow ; at length, however, when the 
Siric are exceedingly hurried by wrong M t, the 
Pulſe becomes unequal, with Startings of the Tendons, and - 
Death ſoon follows. 3 

In order to the Cure, I firſt direct ten Ounces of Blood to 
be taken away from the Arm; and in Effect, tho' the Blood in 
this Fever generally reſembles pleuritic Blood, yet it does not 
well bear repeated Bleeding. t if a difficult Reſpiration, a 
violent Pain in the Head in Coughing, and other Symptoms. of 
this Kind, ſhew the Tendency of this Diſcaſe to a baltard Pe- 
ripneu „Bleeding and Purging are to be repeated, till the 
Symptoms entirely diſappear, as we have elſewhere hinted, 

In the Evening I lay a Bliſter between the Shoulders, and next 
Morning exhibit this tenitive Cathartic, wk 1 thy 


Take of Tamarinds, half an Ounce ; the Leaves of Sena, 
two Drams ; Rbubarb, a Dram and an half: Boil them 
in a ſufficient | 

Ounces ; in the ſtrained Liquor diſſoſve 


tity of Spring-water to three 
| and ſolu- 
tive 
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tive Syrup of Roſes, each an Ounce: Mix all together for 
> Dons, to be taken early in the Morning, 


I order this Draught to be given three times, interpoſing a 
Day between each Purgation ; and the following, or a like 
Opiate, to be given at Bed-time, after the Operation. 


Take of the diſtil'd Water of Cowſlips, two Ounces ; Sy- 
rup of white Poppies, an Ounce ; freſh Lemon-juice, two 
Spoonfuls : Mix the Whole for a Draught. 


This I do to prevent a Coma's coming on, from the Diſturb- 
ance of the Spirits, which Purging often occaſions, by the Tu- 
mult it raiſes in the Blood and Juices of Perſons in Fevers; 
which Symptom yields to Opiates, tho' they ſeem to promote 
it, For this Reaſon, as I durſt not venture to give a Purge in 
the comatous Fever of 1673. I perſiſted in the Uſe of Clyſters, 
being fully convinc'd that © AA ca did then immediately cauſe 
a Coma, which might, perhaps, have been prevented, if I had 
nou of adminiſtring an Opiate after the Operation of a Ca- 

rtic. 0 

But on the intermediate Days of Purging, an Opiate muſt 
not be given at Bed - time, for fear of checking, or entirely ſtop- 
ping, the Operation of the Purgative to be taken the next Day, 
which uſually happens, though it be given late. It is a Rule 
with me, in this or any other epidemic Fever, to forbear Purg- 
ing in the Beginning or State of the Diſeaſe, unleſs Bleeding 
hath been previouſly uſed, a Negle& of which hath been of 
fatal Conſequence to abundance of Perſons, eſpecially to Chil- 
dren, as I have elſewhere obſerved by way of Caution. 

It muſt, nevertheleſs, be remark'd, that tho* the above- 
mentioned Evacuations ought in general to be uſed, in the Cure 
of this Fever ; yet young Perſons, or eſpecially Children, fre- 
quently recover after being blooded and purged once; and 
require no more Purging, the Fever being conquer'd by the firſt 
Cathartic ; whereas, on the contrary, it is ſometimes neceſſary 
to purge oftener than we have intimated above: For it happens, 
tho* not frequently, that the Patient relapſes in a few Days, 
after recovering by this Method, on account of a freſh Supply of 
febrile Matter; which, however, is ſoon carried off, by repeat- 


| N Purgative a fourth time. But a Return of this Fever, 
w 


it is treated by this Method, ſeldom happens, unleſs it 
be cauſed by Aphthæ, ſucceeding the former Fever, now 
come to their Height; which Fever is, in reality, only ſympto- 
matical, and oiten accompanied with Hiccups at Intervals, which 
continue alſo ſome Days after the Fever is gone off; and, at 
leaſt, ceaſes ſpontaneouſly, as the Patient recovers Strength ; 
which is well worth Notice, inaſmuch as the Hiccup, happenin 
at the Declenſion of this Fever, is no way dangerous, — 
ſeveral Medicines be over-officiouſly, and without any Neceſ- 
ſity, adminiſter'd ; in which Caſe it proves fatal. But both 
the Aphthæ and Hiccup, or either of them, if they do not 
off ſpontaneouſly, but prove obſtinate, readily yield to the Bark ; 
an Ounce of it being made into an Electuary or Pills, with a 
ſufficient Quantity of the Syrup of red Poppies, and taken at 
roper Intervals, drinking a Draught of Whey after every Doſe. 
have found this the ſureſt Medicine in this Caſe, provided it 
be not rendered ineffectual by the Patient's keeping his Bed, 
which too often happens. 
On the intermediate Days of Purging, I ſometimes preſcribe 
the following, or the like Remedies. 


Take of the Conſerve of Wood-ſorrel, and of Hips, each an 
Ounce ; Conſerve of Barberries, half an Ounce ; Cream 
of Tartar, a Dram ; Syrup of Lemons, enough to make 
them into an Electuary: Of which the Quantity of a Nut- 
meg is to be taken thrice a Day, with ſix Spoonfuls of 
the following Julap after each Doſe. 


Take of the diſtil'd Waters of Purſlain, Lettuce, and Cow- 
ſlips, each three Ounces ; Syrup of Lemons, an Ounce 
and an half; Syrup of Violets, an Ounce : Mix the 
Whole together for a Julap : Or, 


Take of Spring-water, a Pint ; the diſtil'd Water of Roſes, 
Lemon-juice, and fine Sugar, each four Ounces : Let 
them be deſpumated over a gentle Fire, Let three Qunces 
of it be taken at Pleaſure. 


I add no Spirit of Vitriol to any of theſe Medicines, tho? it 
is very cooling, by reaſon of its remarkable Fes z whence 
it is improper in all Diſeaſes requiring to be cured by Purga- 
tives, to ſay nothing here of the mineral Nature of this Spirit. 

It frequently happens, eſpecially in the Declenſion of this 
Fever, that the Patient, when treated in this manner, ſweats 
now-and-then ſpontaneouſly, in the Night, which greatly abates 
all the Symptoms ; but notwithſtanding, as ſuch Sweats are not 
to be depended upon, the above-mentioned Method muſt by no 
means be diſcontinued, becauſe, if thoſe Sweats ſhould be pro- 


moted longer, the Fever, which had been in ſome meaſure 


. except the Whiteneſs of the Tongue, no Signs of a Fever ap- 


check'd by the preceding Purgatives, will increaſe again. For, 
if the 3525 be . — that Space of Time, wherein 
the febrile Matter, prepared by due Concoction, is entirely 
carried off, the following Sweats will do nothing but raiſe a 
freſh Inflammation. Hence, tho' theſe Sweats, which flowed 
ſpontaneouſly, might, perhaps, be critical, with reſpect to the 
Exputfion of the febrile Matter, fitted to be carried off, yet the 
ſubſequent Sweats may be only ſymptomatical, and ſo do more 
Miſchief than Good. In ſhort, the gentle Warmth of the Bed 
in the Night fortunately favours the Sweat which flows ſpon- 
taneouſly at that time; and, for this Reaſon, the Patient ſhould 
have no more nor thicker Clothes Jaid on him, than he uſually 
had when in Health; he ſhould forbear all heating Medicines, 
lie later than ordinary, the next Morning, and afterwards pur- 
ſue the Methods of Cure above'delivered. 

' The Diet, in this Caſe, ſhould be Water-gruel or Barley- 
water, and now-and-then a roaſted Apple upon Occaſion ; and 
after the ſecond Purge, weak Chicken-broth. I order Small- 
beer to be drank cold for common Drink ; and the White De- 
coction, made by boiling an Ounce of burnt Hartſhorn in three 
Pints of Spring-water, afterwards ſtraining off the Liquor, and 
ſweetening it with fine Sugar. 

I have elſewhere obſerved, that when the Patient hath been 
twice purged, there is no Neceſſity to reſtrain him from eating 
Chickens, and the like Food of eaſy Digeſtion ; this Indulgence 
being allowable on account of Purging, which otherwiſe could 
not be granted. Again, after the Faſt Purge, provided the Fe- 
ver be ſomewhat abated, and not yet entirely degenerated into 
an intermittent Fever, three or four Spoonfuls of Canary may 
be- given every Morning, and after Dinner, and again in the 
Evening, for ſome Days; which may promote the Recovery 
of the Patient's Strength, and prevent the Fever Fits. 

As this Kind of Fever is more ſutje& to ſeize the Head than 
any I ever yet ſaw, and cannot be removed without great Diffi- 
culty and Danger, I adviſe my Patients to lie without their 
Clothes only in the Night ; but if they are ſo much debilitated 
by the Diſeaſe, that they cannot ſit upright, I allow them to lie 
down upon the Bed, or a Couch, with their Clothes on, and 
the Head a little high; neither do I ſuffer a greater Fire to be 
kept in the Room, than they were uſed to whilſt in Health. 

This Regimen is not only to be ſtrictly purſu'd from the Be- 
ginning, in all that have this Fever, except in Women ſeiz'd 
with it a few Days after Delivery, but muſt be indiſpenſably 
injoined, when the Patient is attacked with a Phrenitis, Pete- 
chiz, purple Spots, or any other Sign of a violent Inflamma- 
tion occaſioned by an over-heating Regimen. For, in this Caſe, 
neither Bleeding, nor covering the Patient thinly in Bed, nor 
the Uſe of any Kind of cooling Liquors, will remove the Fever, 
without ſitting up in the Day-time ; inaſmuch as the Heat of 
the ſurrounding Air, included in the Bed by the Coverings, 
puts the Blood into an exceffive Motion, and the ſupine Poſture 
of the Body hurries it violently to the Head. But in this Fe- 
ver, when a Phrenitis comes on from ill Management, it can- 
not be removed immediately ; neither is it fate to attempt the 
Cure by repeated Bleeding and Purging, beyond the Limits pre- 
ſcribed ; whereas it will at length go off at its own time, and 
ſpontaneouſly, by means of the above-mentioned Method. 
Nothing, however, promotes the Removal of this Symptom 
more than ſhaving the Head ; and therefore I always order it, 
without applying a Plaiſter, but only a Cap thick enough to 
ſupply the Loſs of the Hair, or at leaſt to keep the Head warm. 
By this means the Brain is greatly cool'd and refreſh'd, fo as by 
degrees to be able to overcome the Heat occaſioning the Phre- 
nitis. 

What hath been ſaid of the Phrenitis is alſo applicable to the 
Coma ſucceeding this Fever ; in which the febrile Matter, as it 
happens in that Diſorder, is tranſlated to the Head, whence, 


pear, ſo that the Patient ſeems perfectly free therefrom. In 
this Diſorder, therefore, as well as in the former, the Uſe of 
Purgatives, Sudorifics, Bliſters, and the like Remedies, inſtead 
of proving effectual, do much Hurt; for ſuch Evacuations 
oftener kill than cure here, Having, therefore, previouſly 
uſed the general Evacuations of Bleeding and Purging, the Cure 
of this Diſorder, tho* it may terrify the Attendants, is to be 
truſted to Nature and Time. For tho? the Patient ſhould be 
afflicted with a Stupor for ſome Days, he will, nevertheleſs, at 
length recover his Health, provided he be not conſtantly kept 
in Bed, but is ſuffered to riſe in the Day-time, and lie down on 
the Bed, or a Couch, with his Clothes on. In the mean time, 
however, it is proper to ſhave the Head; and, towards the De- 
clenſion of the Diſtemper, to give three or four Spoonfuls of 
Canary twice a Day. | 
The Phyſician muſt not be diſcourag'd from making the 
above-ſpecified Evacuations, tho', upon feeling the Pulſe, he 
ſhould perceive a Starting, and a convulſive Motion of the Bo- 
dy, becauſe both Bleeding and repeating Purging are abſolutely 

required, and do Service in ſome nervous Diſeaſes. 
t ſometimes happens in Women ſubje& to hyſteric Com- 
plaints, when the Cure hath been attempted by the ERC 
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above ſpecified, that the Fever continues even after Bleed 


and repeated Purging. And in this Caſe its Comtinuance is 
manifeltly owing to the Diſturbance of the Spirits, occaſioried 
by the Evicuations ; and, conſequently, if there be no Si 
of a Peripneumony or Inflammation about the vital Parts, tt 
curative Indications are only to be level'd at quieting the tu- 
multuary Motion of the Spirits ; for which Purpoſe a ſufficiently 
powerful Opiate muſt be given every Night, and hyſteric Medi- 
cines taken twice or thrice a Day. Of this Kind are Pills made 
of Galbanum, Aſa ſcetida, Caſtor, and fimilar Ingredients, and 
ulaps of the ſame Nature. Furthermore, to recruit the 
ength, and ſuppreſs the Vapours, it is neceſſary to allow 
fach Food, both of the ſolid and liquid Kind, as is moſt palate- 
able | 


We have already obſerved, that this Fever, in the preceding, 
but eſpecially in the current Year, increas'd every Day towards 
Night, when a Fit came on like that of an Intermittent. The 
Phyſicians, therefore, who had learnt from rience, that all 
ſuch Fevers as did in the leaft intermit, and thoſe frequently 
which did not, throughout the Courſe of Years, from 1677. 
to the Beginning of the Year 1685. certainly yielded to the Pe 
ruvian Bark, failed not to treat this Fever with the ſame Medi- 
cine. But however rational this Procedure was, it nevertheleſs 
did not ordinarily ſucceed ſo well as in the foregoing Years : 
For, having made the ſtricteſ: Search I could into this Matter, I 
found, that tho' the Bark was given in great Plenty, yet it fo 
ſeldom cured the Diſtemper, that T ſhould rather aſcribe the 
Patient's Recovery to ſome Termination of it, than to 
the Efficacy of the Medicine; ſo entirely it ſeem'd to have loſt 
the effoctually curative Virtue it was poſſeſs d of in the Years 
above ſpecify d, at leaſt, with reſpect to the Fever under Conſi- 
deration, which reſembles a Quotidian. 

If a Child be ſeized with this Fever, two Leeches muſt be 
applied: behind each Ear, and a Bliſter between the Shoulders ; 
and it muſt be purged with an Infuſion of Rhubarb in Beer. 
And if the Fever ſeems to intermit after Purging, give a Julap 
made with the Peruvian Bark. 

It is further to be noted, that tho" Children are as ſubjeR to 
this Kind of Fever, as Perſons, and conſequently ought 
to be cured by the ſame Method ; yet leſs Blood muſt be taken 
away according to their Age, to whi h Purging likewiſe 
to be adapted, „ uſed ; the Diſ- 

of Children and young Perſons frequently yielding to 
the firſt or ſecond Purge. Nevertheleſs, it ſhould be well con- 
ſider'd, whether the Fever which is treated in this manner does 
certainly belong to this Conſtitution, or is of a different Kind ; 
which ought likewiſe to be attended to with the ſame Exact- 
neſs in Fevers of all other Conſtitutionsa. 

But to return to the Fever under Conſideration, which is 
that of the preſent Conſtitution : It muſt be carefully obſerved, 
in this Kind of Fever, in the ſame manner as in the Rheuma- 
tiſm, and ſeveral other Diſtempers, only curable by Evacua- 
tions, that if we obſtinately perſiſt in Uſe of the above- 
mention'd Evacuations, ll the Symptoms go quite off, the 
Diſeaſe will often prove fatal : For it is not uncommon to find 
ſome Alight Symptoms remain a while, even after the Diſorder 
vaniſhes, which, notwithſtanding, do not endanger a Relapſe, 
inaſmuch as they go off by d ſpontaneouſly, as the Patient 
recovers. In Effect, theſe Symptoms are frequently nothing 
more than the genuine Product of the ted Evacuations, 
order d to cure the Diſeaſe, and partly occaſion d by the E 
tineſs, proceeding from the lender Diet uſed ut 
Courſe of the Cure ; all which, when they affe ſuc Subjects 
as are much debilitated, and in a manner worn out with Diſ- 
tempers, give Riſe to Vapours, as in Women, and proceed 
from the Weakneſs and low State of the Animal Spirits. 

For this Reaſon, therefore, after uſing ſuch Eyacuations 
as are ſufficient to remove the Diſeaſe, a judicious Phy- 
 fician ought to forbear the unreaſonable Uſe thereof, and 
wait a while to ſee what Time will contribute to this End, 
which frequently proves the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful Phyſician, 
in conquering theſe light Symptoms ; and I have, i , often 
known them go off in the Declenſion ef ſuch a Diſeaſe, with- 
_ Ry on on LG, ee three Nights 
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try'd in curing this Fever; and, if it fails of effectually curi 
it at leaſt brings Mts 19 
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after Bleeding, | 
a Purge, whilſt it 1 Bra for the 
greater Commotion in the and Juices 
| was before, and of courſe increaſe the Fever, yet 
that Miſchief will be much over - balanced by. the immediateh 
Experience ſhews, that Purgi 
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not to have been vitiated before, are it | 
and inſpiſſated by Heat 
bute 8 855 it laſti — 
way for an Opiate, which tes with more and Sa 

than if the morbid Humour, which might otherwiſe leſſen 3 


Virtue, had not been expel'd by Purging. 
Whereas, on the contrary, "hat Method-which conſiſts ir 
carrying off the febrile Matter thro* the Pores of the Skin, is 


not only leſs certain, but more troubleſome and ted as pro- 
longing the Diſeaſe ſeveral Weeks, and brings the Patient's 
Life into imminent Danger; and, is at len 


ſo happy as to eſcape Death, reduces him to the Mortification 
of g a Multitude of Medicines, during the long Conti- 
nuarice of the Fever, to remove thoſe Symptoms which pro- 
deed from ill ment, by” attempting to cure it by an 
extremely hot Regimen, and heating Medicines, which, of its 
own Nature, requires the cooleſt of both Kinds, And thus, 
while Men of unſound rig x tie themſelves up to follow 
Rules of Art, as are falſly term'd, the contra 


_ bd ram. their Senſes, —_— ** the Cure by 
theit and pprehenſions a which 
of itſelf, 2 off in a little * eaſily yields, into a laſt- 


ing and difficult Diſorder. | 

or theſe Reaſons, therefore, I hope I may, with due Con- 
fidence, aſſert, that the Method of Cure above deliver'd, which 
conſiſts in Bleeding and Purging, is the moſt effectual one to 


er moſt Kinds of Fevers. Sweating is, indeed, — 
fraking ing, Nature's Method of expelli - — 
an 


the ſebrile 

adapted to the End, whenever Nature, unaſſiſted, firſt 
digeſts the morbid Matter, and, after it is ſufficiently concocted, 
carries it off gently thro' the Pores ; which fuccefful Manner 
of curing Fevers by Nature having been often obſerved by 
practical Phyſicians, the Theori/ffs thence took Occaſion to make 
5 t all Fever may and opght to be cured only 
weating. F | 

But, admitting this Concluſion, it is manifeſt, that Art, how 
nearly ſoever it may ſeem to imitate Nature, cannot always 
certainly cure Fevers by Sweat : For Art is unacquainted with 
the Manner of duly preparing the morbific Matter for Expul- 
ſion ; and tho” this were no Secret, yet there are no certain 
Signs indicating .its due tion; whence the fitteſt Time 

raiſing a Sweat muſt neceffarily likewiſe be unknown. And, 
ſure, none but an obſtinate Perſon will deny it highly dan 
ous to excite Sweat inconſiderately, before x due Concoction 
of the febrile Matter, as the tranſlating the unconcocted Mat- 
ter to the Brain muſt increaſe the Diſtemper, Beſides, the ju- 
dicious Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, vin. That concocted, and 
% not Uo Matters, are N 2 to — 
more to Sweating, 8 rt, to ing: For a 
Man muſt be but little converſant in the Practices of Ph ic, 
not to know, what Numbers of Perſons are injured ev 
by old Women, and unſkilful Pretenders to adicine, by ha 
prepoſterous Uſe of Sudorifics ; it being cuſtomary with them, 
when a Perſon complains of Chilneſs, and a Pain of the Head 
and Bones, which are the Fore-runners of a Fever, to 
put him to Bed immediately, and uſe their utmoſt Endeavours 
to promote ng A 4 ill timed — is ſo — from 

venting the Fever, which might per ve if 
1 or upon taking away Pure Blood, 2 the — 
trary, it is much i thereby, and becomes a laſting and 
inveterate Diſeaſe. 

8 further wo be 2 that 2 which a 
pear ſpontaneouſly in the Beginning o ever, are entir 
ſymptomatic, — not at all tic; ſo thoſe, likewiſe, whi 
are forced out at this time by Sudorifics, generally forward 
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in, as proper Lime of promoting Sweat is 
not F how long we ſhould perſiſt 


in this Way; for, if the Sweat be continued beyond the due 
Time, that is, r than is requiſite to all the mor- 
bific Matter, the Waſte of thoſe fluid Particle, which ſhould 


ſerve to dilute and allay the Heat of the Blood, will be a Means 
of prolonging and increaſing the Fever: Hence, therefore, the 
Precariou of this Method appears ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the Phyſician hath it in his Power to regulate the other 
Method, which conſiſts in E the febrile Matter by 
Meeting wid Fhrgiog, = be judge moſt convenient. Fur- 
thermore, this deſerves the Preference, for this Rea- 
ſon, becauſe it be no Miſchief, tho“ it * fail 4 
curing ; whereas ifics are pernicious, unleſs complete 
the : For the Heat, ariſing from a conſtant Conſinement 
to Bed, as well as the Cordials, always uſed in this unha 
Regimen, confound the CEconomy of Nature, excite — 4" 
ſive Motions of the Limbs, neee 


entirely anomalous Nature. Theſe Symptoms cannot be de- 

ſcrib'd, becauſe they do not come under the Hiſtory 

of the Diſeaſe ; bur are prod an additional Tumult and 

, by which Nature is reſs'd, when we at- 

tempt the Cure of a Diſ in this manner. All theſe ano- 
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nity, the particular Nature of which is not au yet afcer- 


hind. 


The Invention of the Term, Malignity, has been far 
more deſtructive to Mankind than that of Gun-powder. 
For, as thoſe ' Fevers are principally intitled malignant 
which are found moſt inflammatory, hence it is, Phy icians 
have recourſe to certain Cordials and Alexipharmics, in 
order to expel the imaginary Poiſon by the Pores ; for fo it 
muſt be call'd, unleſs they had rather trifle about Words, than 
propoſe, in earneſt, what may be underſtood ; and, upon the 
ſame Foundation, they have adapted the warmeſt Regimen and 
Medicines to thoſe Diſeaſes which chiefly requir'd the reverſe. 
We have, indeed, an evident Proof of this in the Cure of the 
Small pox, which is one of the moſt inflammatory Diſeaſes, as 
well as of other Fevers ; Phyſicians, having, perhaps, been led 
into this Miſtake by the Petechiz, purple Spots, and the like 


Symptoms, which, in moſt Subjects, proceed originally from 


an additional Inflammation of the Blood, already ovex- 
heated by the Fever; becauſe they ſeldom come out ſpontane- 
ouſly, except in the Peginning of the Plague, or that Sort of 
— 2 Small- pox, attended with the higheſt Inflammation, 
In this Kind, indeed, the purple Spots ſhew themſelves in dif- 
ferent Parts of the Body, intermix'd with the Eruptions, at 
their coming out ; and are accompanied, at the ſame time, 
with a Flux of Blood from the Lungs, or urinary Paſlages, and 
a Cough, if the Fever be ſo high as to put the Blood into a 
very tumultuary Motion, and cauſe it to burſt the Veſſels, and 
empty itſelf into the Cavities of the Body. And tho” the pur- 
le Spots, in this Fever, proceed not from ſuch a conſiderable 
eat of the Blood as that which occaſions ſuch Bleedings ; yet 
they are produced by the ſame Inflammation, with this Di er- 
ence only, that it is not ſo violent; and, when accompanied 
with ſuch a Flux of Blood, (the only Symptom in the Small 
pox which hitherto baMes the Art of Medicine) eaſily yield to 
a cooling Regimen. "4% 
But if it be inferr'd, that there is ſome Malignity in the 
Caſe, not only from the purple Spots, but alſo from finding the 
Symptoms of the Fever milder ſometimes than ſhould ſeem 
agreeable to Nature, whilſt, cor ENG; the Patient is more 
debilitated than could be expected for the Time; 1 anſwer, 
that all theſe Symptoms proceed from Nature's being in a man- 
ner oppreſs'd, . overcome by the firſt Attack of the Diſeaſe, 
ſo as not to be able to raiſe regular Symptoms, adequate to the 
Violence of the Fever, all the Appearances being quite irregu- 
lar: For the Animal QEconomy being diſorder'd, and in a man- 
ner deftroy'd, the Fever is thereby depreſs d, which, in the 
true natural Order generally riſes high I remember to haye 
met with a remarkable Inſtance of is, ſeveral Years ago, in 
a young Man I then attended; for tho“ he ſeem'd in a manner 
expiri the outward Parts felt ſo cool, that I could not 


expt 
— ws of ay Attendants he had a Fever, which could not diſ- and 


engage and ſhew itſelf clearly, becauſe the Veſlels were ſo full 
as to obſtruct the Motion of the Blood. However, I faid, that 


they would ſoon find the Fever riſe high enough upon r | 
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im. Accordingly, after taking away a large Quantity 

Blood, as violent a Fever na as I ever met with, and 
did not 8 off till Bleeding had been uſed three or four 
times. And this may ſuffice, with reſpect to theſe Parti- 


culars. 

But if the Reaſons alleged be not ſufficient to prove the 
Validity of my Sentiments of this Matter, yet, if Experience 
teaches me, that this Fever does not readily yield to Sweating, 
it is enough for my Purpoſe, ſince it is not Reaſoning, but Ex- 
perience, that ſhews what Sort of Fevers will yield to, and 
ought to be cured by Sweat, and what Kind by other Evacua- 
tions. And, indeed, no judicious Perſon, who is ſufficien 
with the Nature of Men and Things, would haſti 
embrace the Sentiments of another Perſon, tho? of the greate 
Authority, in Matters of mere ulation, not demonſtrable 
by any certain Experiment. A Mah of this Character ſhould 
reflect, that there is ſo much Difference and Subtilty in Argu- 


ments, that tho* a Theory may be proper by a Perſon, wich 
n 


ſhall to be founded ch ſolid Reaſonings as to 
comment Aſſent of all that are preſent ; yet, ſoon after, 
another Perſon of great Abilities, perhaps, coming to conſider 
the Hypotheſis which ſeem d ſo well eſtabliſh'd, ſhews its Incon- 
ſiſtencies, and clearly proves, by more cogent Arguments, that 
it is no more than an imaginary-Notion, not the leaſt Trace of 
it being diſcoverable in Nature, and ſubſtitutes a new, and 
ſeemingly more probable, and artful Hypotheſis in the room of 


„ notwithſtanding, meets the ſame Fate as the former, 


as ſoon as ſome third Perſon, .as much ſuperior in Parts to the 
a he was to the firt, fands up to oppoſe it. And 


there will be no End of the Diſpute, tillwe come at length to 


bim who is arrived at the Height. of human Knowledge; but 


Difficulty of finding this Perſon, and ditingufthing 
bien oem the reſt 3 Mantiny, will form er to 6h one, 
who is not fo extrava vain as to la Clin 16-the Charac: 


ter himſelf; For as it is no improbable Suppolitior that there 


"RY 


is an almoſt infinite Number of Beings in theſe vaſt Orbs placed 
above us, in different Parts of the Firmament, poſſefs*d of 
much more Penetration than weak Men; ſo it is not certainly 
known, whether the Brain, which is the Repoſitory of Thought, 
may not be fo form'd by Nature, that Mankind cannot fo - 
clearly diſcover what is abſolutely true, as what is beſt adapted 
to their Nature. But we ſhall ſay no more to thoſe Phyſicians, 
who regulate their Practice more 4 idle Speculations, Ex- 
perience derived from the ſolid Teſtimony of the Senſes. 
But if it be objected here, that this Fever frequently yields 
to a quite oppoſite Method to that T have laid down, I anſwer, 
that the Cure of a Diſeaſe, by a Method which is attended with 
Succeſs only now- and- then, in a few Inſtances, differs extreme - 
2 ow that practical Method, the Efficacy whereof appears both 
its recovering greater Numbers, and from all the practical 
Phenomena happening in the Cure, Thus, for Inſtanct, abun- 
dance of Perſons have recover'd of the Small- pox, notwitk- 
ſanding their N been treated by a hot Regimen, and heat- 
ing Medicines; and, on the contrary, ſeveral have recover'd 
by the oppoſite Method. Now, by what means is this Diſpute 
to be decided? And which of the two Methods is to be pre- 
ferr'd? The ſureſt Way of m5 og Caſe, I take to be 
this : If, in purſuing former » I ſhould find, that 
the more I heat the Patient, the more I increaſe the Fever, 
Reſtleſſneſs, Delirium, and other Symptoms; and, on the con- 
ary, if it ſhould appear, upon being moderately cool'd, thæt 
he is fo much the calmer and freer the Fever, and o 
Symptoms; and further, n the fleſhy Parts i 
ſuch a Degree of Warmth as fuits with the Riſing and 
Suppuration of the Puſtules, they yew larger and fuller, than 
keeping him over-hot z having, I ſay, thus ſtated both Caſes, 
1 conceive it cannot be doubted which Method merits the Pre- 
erence, | | ==; 
So likewiſe, if I find, in the Fever under Confideration, 
that the more the Patient is heated, the more he is 1 cy; not 
only to a Phrenitis, purple Spots, Petechiæ, and the like Sym- 
ptoms; but further, that the Fever, by this Procedure, is 
attended with' all Sorts of irregular and violent Symptoms ; 
and, on the other hand, if it appears, that another Patient, by 
treating him according to the Method here propoſed, is quite 
free from theſe Symptoms; Reaſon ſhews, that the latter Me- 
thod of Practios is much the beſt, tho* both the Subjects reco- 
ver by ſuch different Treatment. But if more Patients reco- 


more 8 praiſed than imitated, is fully of Opinion, that 
Fevers, at | 


owers. 

I have been the more prolix upon this Subject, becauſe I ob- 
ſerve the pernicious Cuſtom of exhibiting warm Medicines, 
with a View of forcing Sweats, ſtill perſiſted in by many, tho” 
the Theory, which gave Riſe to it, is long ago exploded ; whilſt 
Ws falutary Exhibition of Purges is in a great meaſure neglected. 
If my own Experience could add any Weight to the Opinion 
of Sydenham, I could, with great roch, affirm, 8585 
than of th 1 Fevers which are 8 to our Ch- 
mate, Bleeding Purging,. to a proper Degree, genetall 
reduces them, and that in a few Days, either to a 7 
tion or Intermiſſion; and, in the laſt Caſe, Purging is an ex- 
cellent Prepatative for the Bark. And T have ſeen great Num- 
bers of Caſes, where, when the miſerable Patient had been 
heated, and, as it were, parch'd, by the continual Uſe of Car- 
diacs, without any ſubſequent Diaphoreſis, the Exhibitian of a 
Purge has removed the moſt threatening Symptoms, and been 
'follow'd by a ſpontaneous and critical Diaphoreſis. 1 
* As to * OS, e 8 of admi 1 

in minute Doſes, it is principally of Uſe when à Fes 

hee advanced, and a Patient too ho reduced to Anke 
of one in a full Doſe. Thus I have known Rhubarb given in 
the rage: of ſeven Grains or more, and repeated at proper 
Intervals, till a ſufficient Nutnber of Stools were nw an 
the Patient greatly relieved. Upon theſe Occaſions, it is el 
eee — manifeſtiy b 72 
Rhubarb, a Sort of yellow Oil of Rhubafß floating on the TG 
of it. Now, as the Rhubarb is given in ſuch a Manti A 
to be catried, by reaſon. of its Sp, immediately thre? the 
Triteftines, it is - highly reaſonable to- beſieve, that it' is, Eatrie 
into' the Blood, v it, exerts very falufaxy Effect, by r 
folving ObftruQions, 1 ot leſs, every” 2 
of che Bod N. E N the Patienx, r 
"CATHEAUTONPERAS, at! (73 aig. | The 
ann call'd the Moti, "In the” 
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which So Wee, ; Solſtice happened. Galen, Cem, f. in 
8 
CATHECTICE, uu, from xeri, to retain-. An 
AdjeQive commonly join'd with Jurte, and ſignifying, with 
ee Fe Calin. de Fac. Nat, Lib. 3. Gap. 
6. 


CATHEDRA, S, in Hippocrates, ſignifies the Anus, 
| CATHEMERIN OS, e, from Hes, a Day. The 
= AMPEEMERINOS, which ſee. 
ee A Nac nr, from Aden, to eſtabliſh, 
ſignifies, conſtant, ſettled, or ſtay'd ; and is apply d by 
75 crates, in his Aphoriſms, to the Age of Man, and Seaſon 
of the Year. A Thing is faid to be t, when it preſerves 
ig Nature unchanged, or when it is arrived at its Height, and 
A the Point of declining. Catheſteces is alſo an Epithet 
for a ſtrict and r Diet, in Plutarch's Precepts of Health. 
CATHETER, a, from OH, to introduce. 
A Catheter, according fo Galen, Lib. 5. Meth. Med. Cap. 
and according to Paulus A gineta, Lib. 6. Cap. 59. yo an 
hollow, . crooked Inſtrument, or Tube, 452 
13 the Di . oye —— Bladder. e a: — 
Sd the common Name a. beter among eeks ; but 
the Latins; as we ſer in the r 
th Book . of Colin 6 wee tt le, 9d bad. the gr 
beſtow'd on it, from tho 


VENTRETERINUS The Introduction of the Catheter | 


the Po — AT of the Catheter thro” the Urethra 
ni is often look'd upon as a thing attended with 
na Nos y unſkilfyl Surgeons, yet various Cauſes and 
2 concur to render Arg Operation generally 7 diſnicult, that 

e wh — in the Hauds of the moſt ſkilful 
long and frequent Practice 


* 077 both in Men and Wo- 
1 5 5 1 S T 


it's 


NG 


f 
A 


he firſt 
chat, in Men who ſeem to be afflifted with the 
* 3 ve may cer! 2 w that 
is really the Caſe, hs ; for the other 
= 
are often to prove fallacious, 
—_ — ren Inflammation, q an Abſce6, ot Ulcer 
__ 
| hich renders the Uſe of the Catheter neceſſary 
that when Patients/are, from. any. Fault, of the Bladder, 
9 g geg of diſctaging ter Urine, ora tial 
preſſion of it, w 

| and exciting An 0. 
and other Tag, * Symptoms, 
rument or q rawn 2 
Po Roca de. 1 rine, were taken from 

x, Pounds, $-W 
de of = ceain e i and thee ap 011 Man hed bi 

| was render'd tumi 5 
Panarolus, in Pentec bg inform us, 
2 a, he 12 about twenty 


gas of the Stone, ſuch 
No Pain in the 
ladder, or from 4 Tumor fit: about its Neck. The 
Greeks call'd i xei a, the Urine 
ntain'd in the Bladder, 
5 5 e e 
by means of this 
Blade diſtended ſo much, that it reach d very near Ms Navel, 
ints of Urine. Now, be ſeaſonably freed 
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t, ina Bladder d 


FT 
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this Load, tis to be dreaded, that the Patients will be 
— with the moſt acute and racking Pains, an Inſlamma 
or n of the Bladder, and with Convulſious 3 or, 
theſe theſe ſhould frequently recur, that they ſhould fall 2 
their Diſorder. Not that the Uſe of the Catheter is abſo- 
e —.— roper $ —— every 2 
ater 3 rom an t 
7 Gb Kidueys cc by ren che Urine 1 rowin'd, 
the Uſe of a eter is entirely ſu n 
Caſe rine is not ladg'd in dhe The Phyſician 
therefore, on ſuch an Occaſion, to attempt the Removal 
of the Diſorder by proper Medicints. When che Urine .is 


es and, at the fame time, hdg d in the Bladder, which 


8 


=_ 


Het 


y from the Pain and Selling about che 

Faber, whether this Suppreſſion ariſes om m Gold, or from too 
a Su — the Urine fro Modeſty, or 

any of 28 by which the — us Fido: af the Bladder 


ſe their Power -pf Contraction, or from a 

— — of the Neck of the Bladder, we are not, in 
eee to haue immediate recourſꝝ to the Uſe of the Cathater, 
becauſe it une, Jor the moſt part, be intradue'd without ex- 
cas 222 even Pain, in the Patient. Proper Madi- 


„and ſuch as are gontraty-to the Cauſe: of the 
. 


Ae firſt to bei tried; and, when theſe Prove. del . 
PE niger cow 


is do be uſed. 
elpecially.in. Children z. 
Se 5 — — » Five, to the Reg 


us, that, at ane Time, 


CAT 


er e Ne. Sometimes alſo this Species 


of Diſorder is cur* 8 In Children, for Inſtance, the 
Nurſe or Midwife, and in Adults, the Surgeon, or any other 
Feta, in de ue the Penia of the Patient in his Mouth; and 


ſuck out the retain'd Urine, But when the Diſorder ariſes from 
a violent Inflammation in the Neck of the Bladder, Relief is 
ſo little to be expected from the Catheter, that it cannot be ſafely 
introduc d into the Bladder, by reaſon of the Narrownefs, In- 
flammation, and violent Pain of its Neck ; for, if the * 
ment ſhould be forcibly introduc'd whilſt the Inflammation is 
violent, it is to be dreaded, leſt ſome of the internal Parts ſhould 
be lacerated or broken, a violent Hezmorrhage excited, the Pain 
and Inflammation increaſed, and a Gan „ or Death itſelf 
—_ on. On the contrary, when — 1222 is leſſen 4 

by Veneſection, reſolvent Ca and proper Clyſters, the 
9 ag fs often 4 of wh — and Relief afforded. 

e Inſtrument alſo, which we now ſpeak, is v properly 


"Firſt, When, by reaſon of any Stone lying internally on 
8 or Neck of of the Bladder, the Urine cannot be 

charg' 

Secondly ral Weakneſs of the Bladder 
hinders rd Mie Bo — di d in the manner, 
and when other Remedies — in ual, as tly hap- 


in we old Perſons, and Women weaken'd by difficult 
„ ———_ in ſuch as have been expos'd %o Cold, 
Thirdly, n, 57 long a Retention of the Urine, 
Aide Grom a Principle of Modeſty, or any other Cauſe, the 
Bladder is ſp diſtended, and conſequently weaken'd, as to be- 
come inſufficient for diſcha its Contents. By. a Diſorder 
of this Nature the celebrated A er Tyche Brake is ſaid to 
have loſt his Life. 
Fourthly, r ud, when any Mucus, 
or coagulated Blood, or glutinous Pus, or Particles of corrupted 
Fleſh, ſuch as thoſe 2 generally ſtick in the Neck of! the 
Bladder, in cafe of Ulcers or Wourids of the Kidneys, of after 
Diſcharges of hloody Urine, block up the Paſlageof 2 the Urine. 
Fifthly, and laſtly, The Uſe of a Brazen' or Silver Catheter 
ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, when a Caruncle, a Tubercle, an 
Abſce6, or s ay hard Cicatrix after an Abſceſt, ariſe in 
the Urethra, or about the Neck of the Bladder ; rob rags 
Proſſatæ are ſo inflam'd, or by a Scirrhus, an Abſceſs, or 
other Cauſe, render'd ſo tumid, as to prevent the Diſcharge of 
the Urine.” But, becauſe the Catheter cannot, for - Hg 


part, be introduc'd without Difficulty and Pain, it ovght never 
be us'd tilt milder Remedies have — unſucceſsful, In the 
Months of Pregnancy alſo,” when the Child preſſes ſo upon 
the Urethra, as to prevent a Diſcharge of Urine, * ſometimes 
in a Pralapſuꝭ U teri producing an Iſchury, the IntroduQtion of 
the Catheter is abſolutely necellary. 

The Catheter js generally introduc'd with far greater Eaſe 
into Women than into Men, becauſe the former 2.4 naturally 
not only a ſhorter, but alſo. à larger and more direct Urethra, 
than the latter: Itis, however, generally very difficult to intro- 
duce it even into Women, unlefs the Surgeon, from an anato- 
mical Acquaintance with the SeruGure of the Parts, perfectly 
knows the external Mouth af the Urethra, together with its 
Polution and Direction; fon, in the — of the Vagina, 
there are ſeyeral Pits or Holes which may eaſily. impuſe on the 
Surgeon. ,»But, that he may readily ©) he! Math of 85 ; 
Vrethra, or the Paſſage of the Urine, it is abſalutely neceſſaty 
he ſhould carefully examine that Part which is 4 dir 
within the Lips of the Pudenda, 'and — about a Fin 
Breadth below the Olitoris (Ser Tab. 50. 2. D.) for berg 

"Tots, dcovery' the 


a ſmall Kind of Cicatrix, as it were, or 
urinary P But che Method of performi rod Les tion, 
bes Rick, — 
ei 


nk Ein, is d | 
is as fo The gr Fant 1 


an'a Bed or a Table: hens fer Thighs bene i, 
rated from gach other, the u is, wil one Eads . 
Aiſtend the Lips of the Pudenda, or order another to do it: 

with dhe ther Hand, he is, as cautioudl as poſſible; at the 
Qrifice above ſpecify'd, to introduce into the Blader  Sdver or 
Brazen , » Jepraſented in Tab. 48. by Fig. 1. or 2. 
This Infrument ought to be ſeven, eight, or nine Inches long, 
as thiak gs a {mall Goole's Quill, and about its Extr 
reprelented. by\B. it muſt be anointed Oil before the 


ration is When it is duly introduc'd, upon pulli 
out the Wire, A. the Catheter, the retain d Urine is di . 
2 ales, B. when the Inſtrument id ü d in or- 


in a diflicult Diſcharge of the Urine: But if 
th Cutters mrrdue'd Iwo he 45 e 
cover a it is proper to turn it gentiy ev af, careſu 
rr 
for ——— — any bard Boy ice Bi 25 
5 15 we. ma 
———— ir cb K 0. 
-when a Hardneſs alone is pertein d, without any Noiſe, the 
Diſorder. is ſometimes only 2 Tumor or Scitrhus. As to-the 
„ true and Form vfiCatheters „ we myſt obſerve, 


; that, 


thit, for Women, are generally us'd ſtraĩtꝭ or, at leaſt, 
very little incurvated, like that repreſented in Tab. 48: by Fig. 1. 
But I do not think this Form at all neceſſary, - fince thoſe de- 
ſign'd for Men, variouſly incurvated, made of different Lengths 
for different Patients, and repreſented in Tab, 48. Fig. 2, 3, 
6 and 5, may be equally commodiouſly uſed by Women. 
pon a Diſcharge of the Urine procur” this means, the 
Diſorder is often, tho' not always, remov'd but when, after 
it is once evacuated, a Difficulty of diſcharging it ſtill remains, 
the Operation muſt be repeated as often as the eceſſity of the 
Patient calls for it; or the Catheter may be left introduc'd, till 
the Bladder is reſtor'd to its former Vigour, and becomes capa- 
ble of ——_ its Contents at Pleaſure. For this very Rea- 
ſon I would adviſe Women in Labour, as ſoon as they perceive 
any Difficulty in diſcharging their Urine, to procure an Evacua- 
tion of it with ſuch a Cat ter, leſt, if the Labour ſhould be 
too long protracted, the Bladder ſhould be ſo diſtended, its 
Tone ſo weaken'd, and its Nerves ſo debilitated, as afterwards 
to admit of no Cure. | 
We have already obſerv'd, that it was a more difficult Taſk 
to introduce a Catheter into Men than into Women ; for, 
in the former, the Urethra is generally ſo winding and long, 
that unleſs the Surgeon is previouſly acquainted, from an ana- 
tomical Knowledge of the Parts, with its Figure and Poſition, 
(for which ſee Tab. 50. Fig. 1. E. D.) is Maſter of certain Dex- 
terities he has ſeen obſerv'd by other ſkilful Surgeons, and has 
bimſelf frequently attempted the Operation on Subjects, he 
generally has no great Succeſs in introducing the Catheter, Tho- 
theſe particular Dexterities are better learn'd by having them 
exhibited to the Eye, than by having them deſcrib'd in Words ; 
yet, for the ſake of Beginners, we ſhall ſuccinQly lay down the 
moſt important Directions, with reſpect to the 1 of 
the Catheter. The Surgeon, then, for the Uſe of Men, muſt 
have ſeveral Catheters in Readineſs. Celſus, in the twenty- 
ſixth Chapter of his ſeventh Book, requires only three, which 
he orders to be neither too lender, nor too thick: But I would 
adviſe him to have ſeveral of theſe Inſtruments, four at the very 
Jeaſt, ſome long, ſome ſhort, ſome ſlender, and ſome thicker ; 
but, at the ſame time, the Whole of them muſt be ſmooth, and 
well poliſh'd. See Tab. 48. Fig. 2, 3, 4, and 5. That re- 
ſented by Fig. 2. may be us'd for a Boy, almoſt to the ſixth 
ear of his Age ; that by Fig. 3. till the twelfth Year of his 
Age; that by Fig. 4. till the ſixteenth ; and that by Fig. 5. is 
to be us'd for Patients farther advanc'd in Vears. The longeſt 
of thoſe deſign'd for Men Celſus order'd to be fifteen Inches in 
Length, and the ſhorteſt nine, a Length ſufficient even for Men; 
whereas thoſe of the middle Kind were to be of various inter- 
mediate Lengths. Some would have their Catheters very lender, 
imagining that, in conſequence of their being ſo, they are the 
more eaſily introduc'd into the Bladder ; but this is a falſe Piece 
of Practice, ſince theſe ſlender Catheters eaſily infinuate them- 
ſelves into, and ſtop in the Corrugations Foldings of the 
Urethra, which often occur in old Men, and which would be 
more commodiouſly paſs'd over by thicker Catheters. This 
Hildanus confirms 8 two Inſtances, in which neither he him- 
ſelf, nor the Lithotomiſt, could introduce a ſlender Catheter into 
the Bladder, but eaſily introduc'd one as large as a Swan's Quill, 
Rauvius has aſſerted the ſame, and Experience has convinc'd 
me of the Truth of it. The beſt Catheters are thoſe made of 
Silver, well poliſh'd, incurvated in a certain Degree, and, for 
the ſake of Strength, that they may not bend more than is 
41 containing within them the Silver Wires repreſented 
by the Letters A. A. A. &c. When the Operation is to be 
28 the Patient is to be laid upon his Back, either on a 
„or on a Table: Then the Surgeon, ſtanding on the Right 
Side, is to take the Patient's Penis in his Left Hand, and raiſe 
it upwards; and, with his Right Hand, he is to take hold of 
the Handle, C. of a Catheter juſtly proportion'd to the Size of 
the Patient, anointed with Oil at its other Extremity, and ſo 
ntly to introduce it into the Urethra. This Catheter he is to 
introduce in ſuch a manner, that the convex Part of it ſhall be 
turn'd to the Abdomen, (See ava or Fig. 3.) and it is to be 
convey'd as far as the lower Part the Os F is. After this 
the Handle of the Catheter is, by a certain gentle Dexterity, to 
be turned on the Left Hand, towards — — of the Pa- 
tient, fo that the concave Part of the Catheter may be turn'd to 
the Abdomen, as in Fig. 4. Then the Point of the Catheter, 
B. is to be firſt gently epreſs d below the Os Pubis, and then 
1 upwards into the Bladder; and, upon retract- 
the Wire, A. the retain'd Urine enters the Holes, B. B. 
and is diſcharged from the other Extremity at the Handle; and, 
when the Whole is evacuated, the Catheter is to be taken out. 
The Catheter may ſometimes alſo be commodiouſly introduc'd 
when the Patient is fitting in a Poſture ſomewhat-reclin'd, or 
ſtanding and leaning to a Wall; in which Caſes the Surgeon, 
ſtanding before, or on cither Side of the Patient, introduces the 
_ Catheter in the manner already deſcrib'd. Pefides, this Opera- 
tion is commodiouſly perform'd, tho* moſt of the modern Au- 
thors ſeem to make no mention of it, by placing the Patient on 
his Back, either on a Bed or a Table, whit the Surgeon, 


cular manner, ſee Tab. 48. Fig. 6. For this Inftrument 


. faculr/ to introduce flexible Catheters into the Bladder, it is, 
the moſt part, neceſſary previouſly to introduce into the Ure- 


ſanding on his Lefe Side, takes his Penis in his Left Hand, and“ 
reclines it a little towards the Navel : Then he is to introduce 
the Catheter, with its concave Part to the Abdomen, into the 
Urethra, as far as the Os Pubis; and by moving the Handle, 
ſo as to deſcribe an Arch, towards the Knees, without that 
Dexterity of turning it under the Arch of the Os Pubis, he 
gently forces it into the Bladder. This Method of applying the 
atheter often ſucceeds more eaſily than the others, eſpeciall 
with Surgeons little accuſtom'd to Operations of this Kind. 
But, in all theſe Methods, the Surgeon is to proceed cautiouſly, 
— and gently, leſt, b Application of too great 
orce, the Urethra ſhould be raſhly lacerated by the Catheter, 
and, by that means, violent Pains, ſevere Hzmorrhages, dan- 
5 Gangrenes, and Death itſelf, be brought on; for I have 
nown Diſorders of this Kind excited by unſkilfal and raſh Sur- 
geons. Sometimes, when the Urine is once evacuated, the 
entire Diſorder is remov'd, and the Patient reſtor'd to Health; 
and ſometimes the Operation is to be repeated at Intervals, if 
the Patient cannot - ſpontaneouſly diſc his Urine; and I 
have known ſome Patients who ſoon learn'd to introduce the' 
Catheter themſelves. For as by means of this Inſtrument the 
Cauſe of the Retention of Urine is not always remov'd, but 
only a _— Symptom; ſo the Cure of the former is to be 
attempted by itſelf, whether it be an Inflammation, too great a 
Relaxation of the Bladder, Caruncles, or the Proſtatæ become 
too tumid. By reaſon of the Inflammation of the Neck of the 
Bladder, the Catbeter cannot often be introduc'd into it at the 
Beginning; whereas it finds a, more eaſy Acceſs when the In- 
flammation is leſſen'd by Veneſection, and the Exhibition of 
proper Medicines. When, upon introducing the Catheter into 
the Bladder, the Urine is not quickly diſcharg'd, as it ſome- 
times happens, the Abdomen is to be gently preſs'd, or rub'd 
with the Hands, by which means the deſir'd Effect is rr 
produc'd, or the Urine may alſo be extracted by Suction. 
the Catheter ſhould be ſtopt by that Caruncle of the Proſtatæ, 
which Anatomiſts call the Caput Gallinaginis, as it ſometimes 
happens, it is not to be forcibly thruſt forwards, for fear of 
hurting ſome of theſe Parts ; but it is rather to be retracted a 
little, and then gently thruſt forwards, by which it often paſſes 
over this Caruncle, and enters the Bladder. If a ven Ca- 
runcle in the Urethra prevents the IntroduQtion of the Catheter, 
it is to be broke thro by it. 

When the Catheter is introduc'd into the Bladder in order to 
diſcover a Stone, -it is proper diligently to moye it up and down 
in all Directions; for, as ſoon as any hard Body makes a Re- 
ſiſtance to the Inſtrument, and a Noiſe and Crackling, as it 
were, are perceiy'd internally, we have no great Reaſon to 
doubt, that a Stone is lodg'd in the Bladder ; but, if none of 
theſe Circumſtances are perceiv'd, we may probably con 5 
that there is no Stone, or, at leaſt, we may doubt of its Exiſt- 
ence. In like manner, when the hard and ſonorous 3 
which, with great Difficulty, we could reach with the Cathe- 
ter, vaniſhes, as.it were, and is no more to be perceiv'd, this 
is a Sign, that the Stone is but ſmall, or has fallen into ſome Pit 
or Receptacle of the Bladder, ſuch as are now-and-then obſery*d. 
See Tab. 53. Fig. 1. and 2. But tis a Sign, that a larger Stone 
is lodg'd in the Bladder, if, upon moving the Catheter, it 
immediately ſtrikes upon ſome hard and ſonorous Subſtance. 
Moreover, if the Catheter ſlips eaſily, and without Interruption, 
on the Surface of this Body, the Stone muſt neceſſarily be 
ſmooth : If the contrary happens, and if, at the ſame time, 
the Urine is bloody, we conclude, that the Surface of the 
Stone is rough, and beſet, as it were, with Spiculæ. If, on 
the ' contrary, this Matter is with Difficulty remov'd from its 
Place, or if a diſtin Sound is perceiv'd, we conclude, that 
the Stone is large and hard: But, if the Matter eaſily yields 
to the Inſtrument, if the Sound is leſs acute, the Urine ſandy, 
and carrying along with it ſmall Scales, as it were, we, accord- 
"x to the Obſervation of Celſus, conclude, that the Stone is 

But left theſe Patients ſhould be rack'd with continual and 
additional Pains, in whom there is a Neceflity for repeating 
this Operation again and again, either in conſequence of the 
Weakneſs of the Bladder, or a Stone internally blocking up its 
Neck; or in conſequence of the Urethra collapſing imme- 
diately as the Catheter is drawn out, as ſometimes happens; 
and fince the O tion cannot, for the moſt part, be per- 
formed without Pain and Trouble; ſome modern Su 

whom Solingen was, perhaps, the firft, have, for 


relieving the Difficulty of Urine, advis'd the Uſe of a Silver 


flexible Catheter, made of ſmooth Silver-wire twiſted in a parti- 


= 


eſpecially when the Penis is ſmall, without any Trouble, 


left in the Bladder for ſome Days, or till, being reftor'd to its 


former Vigour, it no longer requires a Catheter for evacuati 

its Contents, provided the Inſtrument be ſecur'd+ with — 
dif- 
for 


Ligatures about the Abdomen. But, as it is generally very 


thra an ordinary Catheter, and to e it for ſome time there, 
| | in 
** 3 


. 
- * 


in order to enlarge the Paſſage,” thro" which the flexible Cathe- 
ter is afterwards to be convey d into the Bladder. - But leſt this 
ſhould unfortunately collapſe, we are to take care, as 
ſoon as the inflexible Catheter is drawn out, dexterouſly. to in- 
troduce the flexible one into the Bladder, and leave it in it till 
Difficulty of diſcharging the Urine is either remov'd, or at 
creates the Patient a very ſmall of Trouble. l- 
mont, in the third Chapter of his Book De Lithiafi, entirely 
_ "gejetts Silver and Brazen Catheters of every Kind, as too ſevere 
and painful 3 and recommends a new flexible one of Leather, 
invented by hitaſelf, and ſewed up in the Form of a Pipe 3 and 
he flatcers himſelf with the Thoughts, that this Contrivance, 
in conſequence of its Softneſs, c entes no Pain. But by this 
very Thing be ſeems to convince the World, how little he has 
been converſant in chirurgical Opera ens ; fince, by ſoſt Ca- 
theters of this Kind, the Intention muſt either be not at all, or 
at leaſt leſs commodiouſly anſwered. Thus alſo Fabricins ab 
1 in his at. Chirurg. informs us, that he pre- 
pared and uſed a flexible Catheter of Horn; and others have 
prepar d the like Inſtruments of other Subſtances, But thoſe 
made of Silver are found moſt commodious, and therefore uni- 
verſally uſed by the greateſt modern Surgeons, not only becauſe 
have a due of „ but allo becauſe they are 
capable of being we iſh'd, and ſuſceptible of receiving the 
icular Figure and Degree 'of Curvature for their 
ing eaſily and commodiouſly introduced into the 1 
Some, as Nuck and Solingen, order ſeveral Holes to be made 
in the crooked Part of the Catheter, that the Urine may be 
diſcharg'd with the ter Eaſe, -But two at its E i 
are ſufficient, ſince by their means the Urine is, for the 
part, conveniently diſcharg'd ; for a t Number of Holes, 
eſpecially when tie Cor pui er the Urethra, rendered 
too tumid by a Congeſtion of Blood, inſinuates itſelf into them, 
rather hinder the Introduction of the Catheter into the Bladder, 
eaſily lacerate the Corpus Spongioſum, and by that means ex- 
cite various troubleſome: Symptoms. For this Reaſon Mr. 
Petit, a celebrated Surgeon, recommends another Species of 
Catheter, with no Holes at all in its Sides; and for extracti 
the Urine, gives it the Preference to all others (ſee Tab, 
Fig. 7.). This Catheter has a Perforation at its Extremity, A, 
ſtopt up wich the oblong Globe, B. But when the Inſtru- 
ment is introduced into the Bladder, the Handle of the Wire, 
C. is preſsy'd in wards z/ by which means the Globe, B. is forced 
out of the Catheter, in the manner repreſented by the Letter 
D. in the adjacent Figure ; by which means the Urine. is capa» 
ble of paſſing thro*-the Qatheter. This Intention is, however, 
erally well enough anſwered by the common Catheters, 
Fan, Catheters are uſeful, when, in various Diſorders of the 
Bladder, we intend to inject ſome Subſtance into it; in which 
Caſe, by adapting a Syringe, or the Bladder of an Animal, to 
the other Extremity of Catheter, any Liquor, proper for 
the Diſorder, be inj into the Bladder, | 4s Paulus 
Agineta, in the fifty-ninth Chapter of his fixth Book, obſerves. 
An Abſceſs of the k of the der, preventing a Dif 
of the Urine, is alſo ſometimes broken by the Catheter, -and 
Diſorder by that means remov'd. Henricuss Mrilomius has pub 
liſh'd a Diſſertation on this Operation, intituled De Cathete- 
: riſmo. — — (3 * 8 +8 | BY | $27 4 17 
CATHIDRYSIS, av The reducing of a Thing to 
its proper Place. The Verb zeb:Syugar is ſed by Apen 
in the ſame Senſe, Prerrbet. 2. | "9 
CATHIMIA, in the ſpagirical age, ſignifies, "1. a 
ſubterraneous mineral Vein, whence Gold and Silver are . 
2. Concretions in the Furnaces of Gold and Silver. 3. Gold. 
4. Spuma Argenti. 5. Soot that adheres to the Walls in burn- 
ing of Braſs. Rulandus. It is the ſame as CADMIA, which 


CATHMIA dia. The Cathimia of Silver, which is of 
the Colour of Li , that is, burnt Lead, Cathmia' is the 
'Auri, ris, et Argenti; and there is alſo the Cathmia 

erri. Rulandus. See CADMIA. 4 „d, 
CATHOCHITES, The ſame as CA Tochter zs, which 


CATHODOS, A4, and in the Tonic Dialect a. 
(from , a . frequently adding the Signification of 
downwards, to Word with which it is compounded, and 
de, a Way) is a Deſcent; thus 44 rie, Hippoc, 
«gi raed, is a Deſcent of the Blood, in order to the Formation 
of the CATAMENIA., a f „ Hoch! 
CATHOLCEUS, xzafeax4us, an oblong Fillet, which came 
over the whale Bandage of the Head called Per;ſcepaſirum, and 
held it firm. Galen. de Faſciis. See PERISCEPASTRUN: |, 
_ - CATHOLICUS, ; ne, from zd and Ja, the 

Whole, univerſal, a boaſting Epithet of ſome Medicines; ; — 
fended 2 ES, and moſt liberally beſtow'd by 
| the iſts on their No . nt 145 * 
0A FLORES Abet. — and dre, humid, 
exceſſivel id, is an Epi b | ates, Abd, 
62. 345, 5. to the Uterus, who — it 

Cauſes of Barrenn eit. F IR 4 7 


among the 


Vor. II. 


* 
* * 
* - 
4 * 
* 
1 * 
* 


is to ſtretch out his Arm, and draw it 


111 


— CATHYPNIA, from de Sleep, is a profound Steep, 


ſion· knife, uſed in extracting the dead Foetus ; and alſo in 

an Abſceſs of the Uterus. It ſeems to be derived 

ins, to introduce, for which Paulus uſes xd), and 
auler, for 40. 454, according to the Ionic Dialect. | | 

 JCATILLIA: / The Weigh of nine om | Felon A. 
CATILLUS CINEREUS,/ er OBRUSA CATILLUS. 

See CAPELLA. | Blancard.. \- e N ee 
CATIMIA. The fame as Capmia.: Niger. 

- CATINUM , is Pot-aſh: Aa eben 
CATINUS FUSORIUS. 8 Cxvcinutun v1 
CATISCHON, HisN, in Lib. 6. Epid. Set. 8. 4ph: 
| is one who is coſtive, or not eaſily purg'd, and is there op- 

to à Brex 9 xebaigiutyB-, one who is ſoon purged,” 
CATMA. - Filings of Gold. Rulandus. n 1. 
5 iſhed with Civet. 


CATOBLECTA Animalia. Animals fu 
Caftellus, | L aink -bie9 
_ CATOBLEPAS,. or CATOBLEPON;| aste. A 
wild Beaſt found in-Zthiepia,” which Pliny takes Notice of. It 
is fabled to kill, like the Baſliſk, by its Look. 
CATOCATHARTICA, from 24e, downwards, and 


aba go, to Medicines which Stool, by wa 
of Diſtinction from Anocathartica, — n 
that is, Emetics. 1 

— CATOCHE, Zr, «470; &®. The fame as CATALzy- 
$13, which ſee. — | | | | 

' CATOCHEILON, zerdxwer. The inferior Lip! - 
_. CATOCHITES, from zaTixs, to retain. A Stone found 
in Cuno, faid to attract and retain the Hand when laid upon it. 
"= Lib. 37. Cap. 10. | | 

| ATODGON; from x«d7, below, and %% 'a Tooth, A 
Name of the Sperma-ceti Whale, fo call'd becauſe furniſn 
with Teeth only in the inferior Jaw. | 
- CATOECIDIOS, xa76xi4:5-. Domeſtic, familiar, eaſy 
to be made or procur d. Hi 1 
neceſſar for 8 ing lunated Li in his Book de Articulis. 
9 CATOMISMOS, ende, frum ure, under, and 
4, the Shoulder, a putting under of the Shoulder. A Me- 
thod of reducing a luxated + which is thus deſcribed by 
P. Mgineta, Lib. 6. Cap. 114. A luſty young Man, taller 
than the Patient, or at'lealt high by the Advanage'of Place] 
is to ſtand at the uffected Side} and to put his Shoulder under 
the Armpit of the Patient av he. is ſtanding, and; lifting him up, 
to his. own » 
with the-reſt of his Body above 
ads who - raiſed him; if the Patient be 
light, a lender Boy is to on Him. And thus While the 
Patient hangs with his Arm and Body in equal Poiſe, the other 
Perſon's Shoulder, which bears their Streſs, forces' the luxated 


ſo that the Patient ha 
Ground, behind the 


S one! ee ben elde: 50 
CATOPTER, ««/or)vy, from zu lis, to ſee.) It fignifies 


N Ani, SPBCULUM » ; . bend © 
ATORCHITES, Ax. A fort of Wine, whoſe 
Preparation and Virtues ate» deſcribed by Diaſcorideꝶ L.. 5. 
C. 41. as follows : Catorchites, which ſome. call - Sycitet, "is 
made in 
PaLMeuM Vinum] but with this Difference, that in making 
of Catorchites, ſome, inſtead of Water, put an Meaſure 
of a Dilution of Huſks of newly preſſed Grapes, -' For the Pre- 
paration of this Wine they make Choice of black tem, or 
dry'd Figs, of the fort which they call Chelidamian,;'\of Purple 
theſe they macerate ; and after ten' Days 

the Liquor, and make a ſecond, and after that 4 third Afi 
of the Dilution, of Grape-huſks,' At due Diſtances. of Time, 


they make'a fourth and a fifth Affuſion, which, , turning acid, ; 


ſerve for Vinegar, - nn . ; 

This Wine is of fine Parts; flatulent, bad for the Stomach, 
* . inn wy 1 wag but is good for the Belly, 
n n —— 
5 „ It or ; brings on. an 

Some to fifty-four Gallons of Liquor put ten Pounds of Salt, 
others nn 8 of — with an — — e 
it | to more | , 
ay Thyme 2 
then ſpread. another Lay of the ſaid Herbs, and proceed thus 
— e and then of Herbs, till they 
N ve 6 * 43 * £3 
 CCATORETICA, edin. from 24 downwatds, 
2 Purgative Medicines. Cutoterica 

| F | I 
_ CATORXYS,xdrof os, la 
_. CATROBIL.. . Earth. Nandi. VI 


* 


5 


- 5 3X" T | | 4 
- CATTU-SCHIRAGAM. | The Malahor Name for the 


4 f 1 Man's Height, in ſundry 

| 1s '2 

TER fonacg ir e ye ph 

Trunk round, and an ird thick; with a Bar 
3 


CATIAS,-xdlids, in Nane, Lib. 6. Gap. 54. is an Inci» 


„after the ſame manner as Palm-wine, (ſee 


tion draw 


| 
| 
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CAU 


and a reddiſh Wood ; the Leaves oblong, narrow, ſharply mu- 
cronated, and of a very bitter Taſte ; the F Jowers are ſmall, 
cluſter'd, of a faint purple-red Colour, and without Smell. 

The Seeds, which are contain'd in great Numbers within foli- 
aceous Heads, are of an oblong round Form, ftriated length- 
wiſe, and its lower Part cuſpidated, wich the Cuſpis, or 
Point, inſerted into the Baſe of the foliaceous Head; each of 
them has its Top ſurrounded with a Tuft of pretty long, whitiſh, 

and yellowiſh Hairs, from the Middle of w s a ſmall 
Flower, with a greeniſh Pedicle. The bears Flowers 
once a Year, in the rainy Seaſon. 

Bruiſed, and boiled in Oil, it makes a 2 Fomentation for 
Puſtules, The Head, rubbed with the expreſſed Juice, relieves 
the Patient under a Fever proceeding from Choler. The Seeds 
powder'd are drank in warm Water for the Cough, and Fla- 
tulencies, and to kill Worms in Children. They alfo eaſe 
Pains in the Belly, provoke Urine, and, mixed with warm 
Water, are good to anoint Parts affected with the Arthritis, or 
Pains contracted by Cold. Raii Hift. Plant. 

CATULOFTICA, A, from sul, 3 — Re- 
medies, which, b their eating Quality, wear away groſs Cica- 
trices, and — the Place ſmooth and He.” "Galen, as 
Dynamidiis. 


—.— LUS. In 22 a Catkin. fre loro In 
, a Puppy. See Cans, 5 
ch US. 


Felis, Catus, Oſſie. Catus domeſticus & fle is, Schrod. 
5. 3 * Quad. 79. Felis, Aidrov bios Digit. 
$64: — * wad 126. e, Fat Oy 1 7 45 

er. Pin. 1 lis tea ſeu Catus, 170. 
2 ſeu Pelis, | Geſn. _ Quad. Digit. 317. THE CAT, 

ale 

The Fat, Blood, Head, Dung, Skin, and Secundines, are 
uſed in Medicine, The Fat of a wild Cat heats, mollifies, 
diſcuſſes, and is of great Service in Affection of the Joints. 
The Blood cures a Herpes. The Head of a black Cat — 
rated is an excellent Medicine for Diſeaſes of the —— 4 — 
Unguis, Nubecula, Albugo, and other Diſorders. e Du 
cures an Alopecia, and helps the Gout. The Skin is worn — 
heat the Stomach, and contracted Joints. And the Setundine 
1 about the Neck, to preſerve the Eyes from Diſorders, 

CAVA — The large Vein which receives the refluent 
Blood, and ebnveys it to the Heart. See Vena. © 

CAVALAII. A Malabarian Plant; call'd allo Arbor "fl 
* Malabar itn pluribus ad fingulos . Tebis. 1 no 
medicinal Virtues attributed to it. _— 

CA CATON. A Name for the Af: Na Vid 

- CAUCALIS. © A Plant of which Boeerbaave mentions 
twelve Sorts. The Characters are; Pirztenrd : 

The Petals are „and in the Shape of a Heart; the 
Seeds are oblong, and ſulcated longitudinally, with denticulated, 
and, as it were, aculeated Ridges. 

1. Wer- ; arvenſis ; echinata ; magno Pore. 6. B. P. 125. 
M. 0 
2. Conc 3 major 5 daxcoides'; Tingitana, M. U. 65. 
M. H 
| 3. Concnl 5 Mon 22 echinata ; magns fein. 0. B. 


P. : 
| DES Ofc. — Dioſe. Caucalin lato Apii 


echinata latifolia Raii Hiſt. 1. 466- Synop. 3. 2 
Tourn. Inſt. 32g. „Bot. 2/3. Boerh. Ind. A. 63. Cas. 
ealis e ſeu teunda, Ger, by » Caucalis Apii foljis, ori- 
Bus rubr is, Merc Bot. Is 28. Phyt. Brit. 24- Canecalts 
foliis, 97 re rubre, BASTARD PARSLEY, WITH RED 


7s, Hiſt: Oxon. 3 T1 C. B. Pin. 152. \Caucdlis — 


FLOW ERS, Ger. Emac. 1021s Mer. Pin. 23. "Caucalis ſeu 
Echinophora tertia aaiguane- dt urea col. "tjuſd. Cantatis 
2734475 — 4 — 7%, LEAV'D 1 ASTARD 
PAR LEY; RED pet £ Purk. Theat. 920. 
8 7 nw" = — 4 canaria "NY 
Rin 1 ent — 90 Nee. Flor Jen. 

nk. ” . 1 

BASTARD PARSLEY. - / 


2 5 
* grows wild in the Fields, and flowers in Jane 1 
Rb or hoid as a Ferhat: and is 
9 to provoke Urine. 


ED Caucalis | Ban zy, fall echineto magns fen. 


Monſp. App» _ 
— elinum, Caucalis minor . 3 . 
ww, mac. 1022. Rat * 12 
erc. Bot. 1. 254 Phyt. Brit. 24. 


. Irr. Pent. Dill. Cat. Gif I yy "Conſe nim minor 
SMALL BASTARD” PARSLEY, WTTH RED 
FLOWERS. Park. Theat. uf Hiſt: Oxon, 3 358; Cau- 


Ind. A. . xb. bo. Caucalis 
224.  fetes guru en femint a 


Chad. __ Deawcus amm 
Inſt, 308. HEDGE PARSE. 


& % "4 


ealir ſemine a Feſeulir rubentibus, C. 172 Fi 2 


ESP 


TAU . 


It grows in Hedges and Thickets, b bo 
Auguſt. The Seed provokes Urine, and the Menſes. J 

7. Caucalis; Segetum ; minen; Rr e file. 
Raii Syn. 113 | 

8. Canucalis ; | Diaucoides ; Syriaca ; aliffona vio 5 3 
auen Sylveftris ; z fore albs, H. Loon 7 9 

9. a" Orientalis; aufe, . 7 ale T. Con 
23. b. „„ 

2 Caucalis 5 Africana ; folio minori Rule. Ind. 15. "A 

11. Cancalis ; 8yhveſtris, folio Charophylli. Flor. 2. 18. 

; 12. Cu lit nodſo, echinato, ſemine. C. B. P. 15 %/% h 
Boerhaave's Index alter N 

7. CAUCALOIDES, -xavxarond's.' This is in Miſcbiom, de 
Merbis Mulierum, the Patella, fo call'd from its ſuppoſed Simi 
litude to the Flower. of .*.e Caucalis. 

CAUCIUM, xyz. A certain Weight mentioned by 
Nicolaus eee 4 — Cap. 19. But his Commenta- 
tors cunnot te t it is. 
N. "Ra. The 2 of Animal confider'd as 

iment are, a nted as of = gm and 
crude, --Cande, alſo, »fnibes the — + aber 
In Rulandus, Cauda Vulpis rubicundi is lead. , 

In Botany; Cauda Equina is the EqQuigeTum, which OY b 

The Cauda Murit is a Species of Ranwiculus. - + 

The Canda Porcina is the PEUCEDANUM, + ery 

CAUDATIO, in-Blafius, is an Elongation of the Cloris. 

- CAUDEX, 8:3pes,, Truncus, xoyuds, cc, Trunk, Stock, 
Stem; is that Part of a Free, or Shrub, —_— is between the 
Root and Branches, and generally riſes —_ the Root 
ing, till it ſpreads itſelf into Branches. Through the Trunk is 
the Juioe convey'd for the Nouriſhment of all the other Parts 
of the Plant. is Part in Herbs and Under - ſhrubs is called 
Caulit, or Thyr ſus, uaohle, the Stalk, and ſometimes: Scapus, 
and, in ſome Kinds, Galamus, | Calniusy which may be ſeen in 
thoir proper Places. The Trunk conſiſts of all thoſe Veſſels 
and Parts which are in the Root, and is therefore by Linnaws, 
in his Fumamonta Betdnic: called firmply the Root abe 
Ground.” For chis Reaſon Water and Air, which are dont 

us ts this Part of the Plant; and appl 0 to its whole Sur- 
face, enter it by the bibulous Veſſels of the Batk, and penetrate 
into its interior Parts, and into the very Noot itſelfl. The Uſe 
then of the Trunk to che Plant is to diſtribute the Humout 
which it receives from the. Root, or by Application to its Super- 
ficies, to the Parts produced from it, which are the great _ 
ſmall Branches, Leaves; and the reſt. 712 
CAVERNA. A Cavern. | It is. by ſome Authors appli 


to the Female Pudenda. 
- n The ny knen of 4 | Sturgeon. | 0 
Denne en an a n 


CAVICULA or CAVILLA: The Ankle. Schneiter 
the Os-Cuneiforme was called Cavilla, wm Hahly- Alas. 
| CAULEDON, za xdTaypa. A Species of Fracture; 
when the Bone is broken tranſverſly, ſo an not in the leaſt to 
5 — _ degrer, the 2 Parts 'receding from each 
other, ip as not to lie direc! — 
other, in the — of a Selk, xu, Caen. g | 
CAULIAS, xai. An Epiche for that Faice of the Sil- 
phium which flows from the Stalk, by way of ion * 
that which flows from the Root, 21 a is. 
CAULIS. A Cabbage. See Bx ASS A. | 
Caulis, alſo, 1 a Stalk. Hence fuck Plants as have-s a 
true Stalk are call'd Cauiiſeraus. "0 
. The Penis, alſo, and the Vagina, are ſometimes call' by the 
Name of Canlis. See CAUD EX. 
- CAULOTON, zeva&etw. An Epithet of the Beta, Beet 
CaAUMA, zab ue, ſrom ale, to burn, ſieni fies the Heat 
and Sultrineſs of the Atmoſphere, or of the Body in a F 8 


' of an inflam'd Part, or any other violent Heat. 


CAUNGA. 4 Name for the Ax RCA, which ſee. 
CAUSA. A Cauſe; Whatever produces a Diſeaſe is cat's 
the Cauſe thereof. This operates either by inducing a new 
State of the Solids and Fluids; or by wkirlg awty ſomethin 
which is abſolutely requiſite to the Exerciſe of — Function. 
If a Cauſe 1 in ſome meaſure in the Body before the 
Effect produce d, it is calf d an internal Cauſe 3 but if it exifted 
out of the and by its Application to ioproduc'd the Dis. 
caſe, it is call” en 
Internal Cauſes — injure, firſt, the Humour; _ 
then the ſolid Parts; whereas the external Cauſes affect the 
Solide, and, in conſequence” of that, the Humors; | nd this 
holds wniverſally, unleſs, perhaps, in ſome few Diſeaſes _ 
Gene, duese by Poiſon, 'of Contagion, 71 bb 
— 5 proximate Cauſe thar, Which; Fe 
immediately conſtitutes the eſent Diſenſo; this 56 
aways 3 ſufficient to the Fortin of the Diſeaſe; 
whether ſimple or — — The Preſence of this conſti- 
tutes and continues the Diſeaſe ; and the Abſence of It temeves 
che Diſorder, being very little different from the Diſeaſe irſeiſ 
Inveſtigation, therefore, 11 this, extremely uſefal, — 


N. n. 


very neceſſary. 


5 


_ 3 


The remote Cauſe is that which changes the Body aach 5 


a manner, as to diſpoſe it for the Reception of a Diſeaſe, upon 
the Acceſſion of another Cauſe ; but it is never adequate or 


ſuſficjent to produce a Diſcaſe alone; nor would the other 


Cauſe, the Acceſſion of which is neceſſary, be ſufficievt for 
the Production of the Diſeafe, by itſelf, but both muſt con- 
cur. The Buſineſs of Phyſic, therefore, is to eradicate both 
thefe together, whi.h, in CopJunRion; conſtitute the proximate 
or immediate Cauſe. 5 : of 
The remote Cauſe, inherent in the Body, is call'd Prediſ- 
ponent, Antecedent, and by the Greets agowyuuim and 
conſiſts principally iti Temperament, Plethora, and Caco- 
chymy. - | | 
by + be Cauſe, whoſe Acceſſion to the remote Cauſe excites, 
and in Conjunction with it forms, the Diſeaſe, is call'd the 
ProcataiCtic Cauſe, or the Tg629a7%4, or Occaſion of the Diſ- 
eaſe. It is ſometimes intefnal, ſometimes external; Theſe 
Boerhaave reduces to four Claſles. 7 
Firſt, The Tnge/ta, or Things entering the Body, ſuch as 
the Air, Aliments, Drink, Med cines, "Poiſons ; ſuch Things 
as enter by the Pores of the Skin and Noſtrils, by the ſeveral 


Paſſages of the Mouth, Lungs, Oeſophagus, Stoniach, In- 


| — 4 and Pudenda of 2 rus in a B or in- 
ifible. manner ; whether by Steam, bes utition, 
Clyfter, or Injection. E | 81 ; 
© Secondly, The Ge/ta, or Things ated; as Motion of the 
Whole, or any Part of the Body Affections of the Mind ; 
Reſt, both of Body and Mind; Sleeping and Watching. 
Thirdly, Things retain'd, or excreted, whether ſalubtious, 
e or * en e. wy 
ourthly, ings apply'd to ody, as Air, | 
Fase ele Clothes: ee (> FSouike Lade 
ther with whatever wounds, contuſes, or corrodes. | 
vis Diviſion of the Non-naturils, as they are call'd; is 


different from that of all other Writers of Inſtitutes, who di-. 


vide them into fix Claſſes, , 1. Air. 2. Meat and Drink. 
3. Motion and Reſt. 4, Affections of the Mind. 5. Things 
retain'd and excreted, 6, Sleep and Watehing; Now 
NAaTURALIA ; and that Part of the Preface which gives an 
Account of Galen's Syſtem. 9 N 
CAUsls, xa30%, from xai, to burn. A Burn. See An- 
BU STA. . 8 R 
CAUSODES Febris, zava»Ins rugilde. a. burning Fever. 
The fame as Cavsus, which ſee; Cel, Lib: 2. Cap. 8. 
renders zeve6d'ns in Hippoc, Aph. 58. Lib: 4. by Febris ar- 


. 
= 4 


CAUSOMA, vad, mvewrrs, in Hippocrates, is a burn- i 


ing Heat and Inflammation, Gorræus. 72 77 
CAUSTICA. Cauſtics. R et 
Cauſtic Medicines or Cauteries, derive their Name from the 
CH n xalo, » burn ; won Key * 
Purpoſes they are apply d to any live Part o „ they. 
burn it 92 Cruſt or Eſchar 3 for this Reaſon — — 
alſo call'd Eſcharotic Medicines. Of this Kind are all thoſe 
Subſtances which operate like Fire, by 2 the Veſſels 
of the Part to which they are apply d, ſo that the Fluids are 
2 under the dry d and burnt Solids, ſo as to form a 
kind of Cruſt. To this Claſs of Medicines belong, firſt, what 
we commonly call Actual | Cauteries, ſuch as Fire itſelf, any 
Metal, which, W is not fus'd, and in a Word, 
every burning or kindled Subſtance, ſuch as the Moxa, the 
woolly Subſtance which adheres to the Leaves of Mullein, Cot- 
ton, Hemp, and Wood, which are applied in that particular 
Form, which beſt ſuits the Place on which their Operation is 
intended. Theſe actual Cauſtics are, by ſome, peculiarly 
call'd Cauteries, and are generally us'd of 8 Hence Celery 
' when ſpeaking of the Cauteries of this Kind, calls them Fer- 
ramenta candentia, red-hot Irons, and theſe are ignited more 
or leſs; according as the Part is to be burned more or lefs deep. 
Other Subſtances are alſo claG'd among the actual Cauteries, 
ſuch as the Nucleus of the Olive, boiling Oib or Water, and 
melted Sulphur or Lead; but theſe are us'd in modern 
Practice. Theſe Medicines act upon the Part, which 
burn into a Cruſt, firſt by heating the Humours, which, being 
rareſied by the great Heat, burſt the Veſſels which contain 
them, and, their fineſt and moſt aquepus Parts flying of, the 
Part is left dry and ineruſtated. Hzi/ter gives the followi 
Directions with reſpect to the Uſe of actual Cauteries. W 
& are, ſays he, to chuſe an Inſtrument, which, in Bulk — 
4 Figure, is accommodated to the Part affected; and whilft 
2 eee ion, and putting bim- 
4e ſelf in a proper Poſture, it is to be put into the Fire. We 
<< are alſo carefully to defend the adjacent; Parts againſt the 
« Effects of Aduſtion, left. new and unneceſſary Pains ſhould 
<< be produc'd. And this is the Reaſon, why, in-carious 
i by whe Fagers of ox dans, beg the Arno 
pt ingers of an t. ce. ication of 
<< the-Cautery. When the Inſtrument is ſufficientiy hot, it is 
« to be ſtrongly applied to the Part affected, till the Diſorder 
„ appears to be entirely extirpated. But that this may be 


LA 


ii done with the greater Succeks,. eſpecially in carious Bones; 
ce . and Eautons of ] „tis — 0 to have a 
<« ſufficient Number of Cauteries in Readineſs, that what can- 
2 San by one, may be cradicated by à ſocond or 

Secondly, Potential Cauſlica ate the ſtrongeſt Corroſives, ſuch 
as Butterof 8 Lapis Infernalis, corroſive ſublimate Mer- 
cury, fix d and volatile alcaline Salts, Quick: lime, Oil of Vitriol, 
Spirit of Sea - ſalt, and Aqua · fortis, all of which may be apply d, 
either in the Form of à Poultice, of an Ointment, or with 
Lint. The Cauſtics of this Claſs act by virtue of the acrid Salts 
they contain, which, being pungent and inciding, the 
Colicfion of the Membranes whuch conſtitute the Veſlels z as 
alſo in eee of the Rarefaction they excite in the Hu- 
mours, by diffipating their fine aqueous Particles, they produce 
an Eſchar, by drying up the Part. And becauſe it is of the 
Nature of Salts, not to at Solution, it is requir'd, that 


potential Cauſtics ſhould be in à liquid Form ; or, if they are 


ſolid and dry, it is neceſſary, that the on which 
to act, ſhould be moiſt. . "my > wi 
Petit, in the Hiſtory of the Academy of Scien 
ives the enſuing Account of the tion of Cauſtics 
5 | 
It may poſſibly be thought, that what we call Aſtringents 
are onl N laſtic Nature, or ſo many Plaiſters 
which ſhut up the Mouths of the Veſſels ; but Mr. Pe- 
tit, the Phyſician, has, by a conſiderable Number of Experi- 
ments, convinc'd himſelf, that they are real Aſtringents ; and 
that they conſtrift the ſeveral Orifices to di Way.cn | 
ply'd. They conſtrict theſe Orifices, by abſorbing the Fluid 
contain'd in them; which being done, the Sides of the emptied 
Vellels, by their natural Spring, approach each other; which 
they can do fo perfeflly, as even to come into immediate 
Conte, 200” marry up the Mouths of the weeping 


This will appear to be an inconteſtable Truth, if Aſtui | 
y'd to Pieces of Fleſh, leſſen their Bulks 3 but tis certain, 
t they bow leflepes their Bulk, if they have diminiſhed their 
Weight. This Mr. Petit found by all he Experiments, ex- 
cepting a few trivial Circumſtances, which we ſhall not diſſem- 
ble, and which even confirm the general Reaſoning.) He al- 
ways took the ſame Quantity of Beef or Mutton, that-iv, fix 
teen Drams, which be put into different Aſtringenta, ſo as to 
cover the Whole of it. He always ſuffer d it to remain in the 
Aſtringent for four Days in a pretty hot Summer. Every 
Evening be took it out a little in order. to weigh it, but put it 
2 ſoon as ever he had done, and by the Sum total of 
the r different Weighings, be found bow much the fixtcen 
adn? wk ; which bo. a Ge f 
boſe Aſtringents, which in equal Times diminiſh. moſt of 

the Weight of equal Quantities of Fleſh, are incont 
the ſtrongeſt, becauſe they have abſorb'd more of its Moiſture, 
dry'd it more tharoughly, and render d its 1 * much ſtrong- 
er. Beſides, by conſidering what their 25 have been, 
whether greater or leſs, during every one of the four Days their 


Action laſted, we may be enabled to form a Judgment of the 
ickneſs or Slownek of this Action. , wow t 16: 
| is ſtill, a Circumſtance of Importance to. be advert- 
ed to, and that is the Corruption or Non-corruption of tho 
Fleſh,, which is to be judg'd of by its Smell. jon 
roceeds from a - Diſunion of the Principles, which fotnr'd the 
Panic, or minute conſtituent Parts of the Fleſh, : Humidity 

vours this Diſunion ; Drying! and Conſtriction are oppoſite 
to it. Hence it plainly & that a 


. — ht 
2 the Fleſh, if poſſible, ä — A — 


There are Aſtringents of three Kinds; Earths,- as the By 
ald Earth, Plaifter of Paris, and Lime. Secondly, 
Juices of Plants, or Gums and Reſins, as the Juice of Alves, 
2 of the 1 Thorn, Storas, Benjomiu, and. Cum Ara» 

A + Salts, as Seo-ſalt, Alem, and the Yieriels,. Wo 
may add to thelg a fourth Sort, with which the. Animal King- 


dom lies us, as the Spiders Web, Crabs E and others 
BT py wy l i = 


of Upon all theſe Sorts of: Aſtri Expe· 


riments were made by Mr. Petit, and their cumpar d 
e only. mention the general 


All Aſtr commonly a& moe ſorcib during the two 
the two 2 ;- And more 
„ Their Action is 
„ rather than incteas'd, by Iim. 


They always leave it with ſome Degree of a di 
Swell, which is ill lefſen'd in proportion to the Wei 
have diminiſhed, or, which amounts to the fame, the 
of Humidity they have abſorb'd. | 

V ingents are generally more 


_ 


Aſtringen than thoſe 
of the kind. A Gall abford'd fix Drams and nineteen 
Grains of the Humidity, without leaving any bad Smell —_ 


AU 


the Fleſb 2 Caſe not very common with this Species of 


Aſtringents. 4 
All Gums are great Aſtringents. | 54306 
Saline Aſtringents have generally no more Force than the beſt 
of the Vegetable Kind; but yet ſurpaſs them in point of Good- 
neſs ; that is, tho“ they abſord no more Humidicy, yet they 
more etfectuully preſerve the Fleſh from Corruption, and 
ſcarce ever leave it ill-ſmel'd, Practice has alſo added her 
Sanction, and declar'd in Favour of Vitriol. "X 
Theſe ſaline Aſtringents have a Property peculiar to them 
ſelves, which ſeems oppoſite to the Properties of all other 
Alt ingents ; for they often augment, rather than diminiſh, the 
Weight of Fleſh; but it is to be remember'd, that this onl 
happens during the laſt Days, and that they always begin to 
by diminiſhing the Weight, After they have abſorb'd a Part 
of the Moiſture of the Fleſh, this Moiſture, with which they 
are impregnated, diſſolves ſome of their Salts ; and theſe Salts, 
being put into Motion, and ſupported by this Vehicle, enter 
the Fleſh, join with it, and augment its Weight, Every body 
knows that Salts prevent Corruption; thus theſe ſaline Aſtrin - 
gents, not only dry the F leſh like other Aſtringents, by draw- 
forth its Moiſture, but they likewiſe enibalm it, as it were, 
with a foreign Matter ; but they neceſſarily require a certain 
Time before they can furniſh that Matter, after which it is 
eaſy to ſee what will happen, according as they ſhall ' yield 
more or leſs Moiſture than they abforb'd. * 4-4 4 
We may alſo perceive, that this Accident cannot happen, 


but when the Salts are not much —— but are diſpos d to 


a free and eaſy Diſengagement of themſclyes ; for we have not 
here a Principle ſufficient for a Action, ſince we have 
only the Muitture of the Fleſh, and of a Fleſh too chat is deſti- 
tute of Life, The ſame Aſtringents would act much more 
forcibly upon the Parts of a living Animal, which are anima 
and actuated by their natural Degree of Heat. 
Acid Spirits, ſuch as thoſe of Salt and Nitre, Oil of Vitriol, 
for Mr. Petit's Curiolity led him to try every thing, would 
in a manner boil Fleſh, and reduce it to a Paſte, if they were 
ns'd pure, and without Moiſture : They muſt; therefore, be 
lower'd and weaken'd by a great deal of Water, and then they 
are obſery'd to augment the Weight of the Fleſh. 7 
As to Cauſtics, when Eire is apply'd to the ohn Extremity 
of a Veſſel, its Sides, as ſoon as they feel it, retire; ſhriwel in- 
wards, approach ſo near each other, as to come into Contact, 
and — means ſtop up the Vestel. The external Parts of 
theſe Sides, which ſufter the Action of the Fire, feel its great 
eſt Force, becauſe Gy are moſt expos'd to it j by which means 
their Texture is totally alter'd, their Fibres deftroy'd or con- 
founded-to ſuch a Degree, as that they are now no more than 
a kind of ſhapeleſs Callus, which has no Connection with the 
animal Life 3 'a dead „which, being independent of every 
Fw Part, very ſoon falls off of itlelf, and is call'd an 
char. | E 
Hot Iron, melted Lead, and boiling Oil, may be employ'd ; 
but, as they are very painful, other Subfiunces have been found 
out, which produce the ſame Effect, but in a milder way; 
becauſe, without being actually made hot, they contain a la- 
tent Fire, which will in time diſplay itſelf, Theſe are call'd 
— — Cauteries, in Contradiſtinction to thoſe of the actual 
ind. O1 V Vitriel, Spirit of Nitre, and Aqua Regia, are 
potential Cauſtics in a liquid, and the Lapis — is one in 
a ſolid Form. Nee > 30 hy 
The ſubtile or ethereal Matter, or, as other Naturalifts call 
it, the Matter of the Fire, makes up all Cauftics, as well actu- 
al as potential, but with this Difference, that in the poten- 
tial ones, which are originally made by Fire, the Fire for the 
molt part cuts out certain Paſſages the Roads for itſelf, which 
it again takes as ſoon as it is agitated, and put in Motion: 
Whereas, 'in Cauteries of the nl a 
make itſelf Roads or Paſſages which remain ; for which Reaſon, 
when they are cold, they retain no Traces of the former Action 
_ Fire, and can only produce their Effects when they are 
or . | ' * | 


Themed Heat of any living'Part, to/-which a potential 


Cauſtic is apply d, join'd to its Humidity or Moiſture, diſſolves 
and in Motion the active Salts of the Cauſtic. The ethe- 
real Matter which had heretofore lain in à manner dormant, 
— 5 to circulate with all its Vigour, in the Roads which it 
before ſtruck out for itſelf ; and thus becomes equivalent to 

an actual Fire, without the ſume Exceſs of Impetuoſit y. 
It is a Confirmation of this Theory, that potential Cauſtics 
do not act forcibhj — — dead Bodies to produce that 
Eſchar, which is their laſt upon living Bodies. Carcaſs 
retain no longer that of Heat which is neceſſary to pro- 
duce a g y ew uſtics. Van Helmont was the firſt 
who aſſerted this Fact, which Mr. Petit afterwards'proved by 


Enparignants, which ſet it in a fairer and more open Light. 
e 


diſtinguiſhes potential Cauteries into three Sorts. © The 

firſt act only on Fleſh when the Skin is taken eff from it. The 
ſecond on both Skin and Fleſh. - The third-vp the Skin on- 
nee An. en Firm Nen. 


Y 


* 


4 


Kind, the Fire does not 


ly: The two firſt are E ſchurotics, or induce an E ſcbar ; the 
third produces no ſuch Effect. Hungarian or Cyprus Vitriol, 
Arſenic, cotroſive Sublitmate, &c. are of the arſt Kind, Aqua 
Regia, Oil of Vitriol, Lapis Infernalis, Sc. belong to the ſe- 
cond Claſs. Thoſe, in five, of the third and laſt Sor:, of which, 
Cantharides are the moſt us'd,' deſerve only the Name of Ve- 
ficatories, on account of the Bladders or Veſicles they ſoy 
che Skin. They go 4 the Lymph and Air contain'd in 
thoſe little Veſiels of the Skin, whoſe Orifices terminate at the 
Epidermis, or Scarf Skin, which covers them. This violent 
Rarefactjon raiſes the Epidermis, under which a Cavity is form'd, 
which is forthwith fill'd with dilated Air, and the Lymph pour- 
ed forth from thoſe little Veſſels which are now buitt aſunder. 
The Epidermis, or Scarf Skin, being ſeparated from the true 
Skin, Lon becomes dry, and eaſily comes off, which is equi- 
valent and analogous ro Eſchars produc'd by other Cauſtics. 
Hi. de Þ Acad. Royale, A. 173%. _ | 2 
Potential Cauſtics are diſtinguiſh'd from one another, not only 
by their Salts, which are more or leſs acute, and conſequently do 
more or leſs, more ſpeedily or ſlowly, penetrate and diſſolve the 
Texture of the Solids, but alſo with reſpect to the Nature of the 


| Salt, which in Solution acts upon the Humours, either by condenl- 


ing or diflolving them; to ſay nothing of the Quantity in which 
Cauſtics of this Kind are apply'd, cho“ the greater their Quan- 
tity, the longer they continue their Action, and the more t 

extend it both in Breadth and Depth, till all the ſaline Sub- 
ſtance be perfectly diſſolved, and ſufficiently diluted, by the 
Humours of the Veſſels, or become abſolutely inert; for it is 
to be obſerv'd, that ſolid Cauſtics act more Nowly, but Tonger, 
than liquid. Ettmuller, Tom. 2. fays, ** That potential Cau- 
4 teries are diſtinguiſh'd, with reſpe& to the Nature of their 
«« *corrulive Salts, Into alcaline and acid. To the firſt belong 
« all lixivial acrimonious Salts, and among theſe, in a more 
« particular manner, the coagulated Salt, obtain'd from the 
60 Taleium of Soap-boilers ; as alſo thoſe Salts, which, beſides 
other Subſtances, have quick Lime for an Ingredient, This. 
«© Species of Salt, preſerv'd in a warm and dry Place, that it 
% may not be diffolv'd by the Moiſture of the Air, is bighly 
««-extol'd by Ludovict, Who informs us, that no Cautery us 
e either more ſaſe or efficacious. ' Theſe alcaline Cauteries, 
% however, are not ſo properly and commodiouſly us'd, be- 
& cauſe, by their Diſſolution, they putriſy the Part to which 
« they are applied, and ſoon after produce a black Spot, and 
«« a fetid Cruſt, reſembling a beginning Gangrene. Acid 
«© Salts, on the contrary, more or leſs concentrated, operate 
e more pede, fas they only corrode, and by corroding 
««- wound the Part more deadly: Hence they induce firſt a red, 
« and then a white Eſchar. But, among theſe, Acids, che 
„ moſt conſiderable. is Silver diffolv'd in Aqua-fortis, which, 
« | by Inſpiſſation alone, yields a Powder of a whitiſh dark Co- 
« lour, call'd Lapis Infernalis,*of which the Bulk of a com- 
« mon Pea is to be laid on the Part to be cauteris'd, apply- 
« ing a Plaiſter over it. Thus this Powder, in conſequence 
« of the Aqua- fortis, concentrated in it, begins to operate 
« like the Biting of Fleas,” This ſame Powder is to be uſed 
« for the fungous Excreſcencies of Ulcers, which it mortifies 
« and corrodes. The beſt Cautery, next to this, is Butter of 
« Antimony, incloſed in the Cavity of a Quill.” Elias Ca- 
merarius, in Eph. N. C. D. 3. 4. 5. b. 212. orders the Lapis 
Infernalis to be 7 7 in the fame manner directed by  Ezt- 
muller. The Emplaſirum Cauſticum "Andromachi is the Lixi- 
vium of Soap-boilers, with the excorticated Grains of Rice and 
Wheat diffolv'd in it. Heurnius beſtows uncommon Praiſes 
on his Cautery, made of a Lixivium. of Soap alone, boil'd into 
a black Subſtance, and then calcin'd into à Stone. In order 
to make the Mineral Cauſtic of Angelus. Sala. | 3 


Take of the ſtrongeſt Aqua- ſortis four Ounces, and of the 
Dil of Vitriol one Ounce, place them in a Matraſs in 
Balneo Maria, and diſtil off the Phlegm; add of ſubli- 
mate Mercury, or Sal- ammoniac, two Drams. The 
RS Solution obtain is to be kept in a well-ſtopt Phial for 
This Preparation is ſaid to be a Specific againſt peſtilential Tu- 
mors, Cancers, callous Fiſtulas, Gangrenes, and all fungous 
Excreſcencies of the Fleſh. It is to be applied upon a Pledget, 
and where tis neceſſary, a defenſative Plaiſter muſt be laid round 


it. It is commended, becauſe it quickly, and without great 


Pain, produces a ſoft- and eaſily ſeparable Eſchar.  TexizzJius 
thinks the arſenical Magnet deſerves the fame, if not greater 
Encomiums, becauſe it operates without producing an Alam 
mation or painful Corroſion; and that, for this Reaſon, it is 
bighly proper for Patients of Diſtinction, or of a delicate . 
But, actording'to Bartheline, the Cauteties prepar d of ſubli- 
mate Mercury are nr and produce Tnflamma- 
tions and Pains of the „ ſo that in the Hands of a great | 
many Surgeons they produce terrible Effects, unleſs when cor- 
rected wich Camphire. The fame Author, in his H orig 
Hnatmmice, Cent, 5 Hift: 36. informs us, that the Daniſh Sur- 
Ld I 19 e ee. 3 v3 IR 
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ater till it is 


with two Diſadvantages ; 
ways to be recent; and the other is, that it diſſolves and 


far. A 

efficacious and commodious, that I have been ſurpris'd, ſays 
Bartholine, at its Operation. Quick- | - 
be had, operates as a Cauſtic, if it is mix'd with Soap, and in- 
cluded in a perforated Piece of Leather. They who deſire a 


Cauftic in a dry Form, commodiouſly uſe one prepared of 
a Piece of Silver, diſſolved in Aqua: ſortis, and evaporated in a 
proper Veſſel over a Fire. Other Cauteries conſiſt of common 
Coal ; but the Pain, ing the Uſe of theſe, is to be dreaded. 


Bartholine's potential Cautery, which acts ſpeedily, and with- 
out any confi : 
order'd to be prepated in the | 


Take of white Tartar, calcin'd, one Part; of the Aſhes 
_ obtain'd from the Stalks, Trunk, and Knots of the Oak, 
each two Parts: Diſſolve them in a Tufficient Quantity of 
the Lixivium of black Soap; and make into a Stone, ac- 


cording to Art. | 
Barhette, in his Surgery, extols his Cautery, which operates 
without exciting any Pain, and which is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner : | 


Take of crude Sulphur, white Arſenic, and crude Antimo- 
ny, each two Qunces : To the Sulphur, melted by itſelf 
over a gentle Fire, and ftir'd with a Spatula, add the An- 
timony and Arſenic, reduced to a Powder. Let them be 
mix'd till they incorporate with the Sulphur, and become 
red. Then take of this Mixture, one Ounce; and of the 
C erer 
1 — adhd with Spirit of v 
and dry'd for Uſe: 


According to Hoffman, in his Annotations on Poterius, the 
beſt and ſafeſt potential Cautery is the Infernal Stone. Liquid 
Cauteries, ſuch as the Butter of Antimony, and concentrated 

irit of Vitriol, operate leſs ſucceſsfully, by reaſon of their 
diffuſing themſelves unequally. So various are the Materials of 
potential Cauteries, and the Methods of compoſing them ſo 
different, that it is no Wonder, if many, obſerving the happy 
Effects of their own Compoſitions, keep them as Secrets to 
themſelves ; ſince human Nature has, in all Ages, been fo 
mercenary, that Men keep the Arts, in which they excel 
others, as ſo many Myſteries. There are various Forms of po- 
tential Cauteries, exhibited under different Titles, in the ſeveral 
Diſpenſatories ; but theſe we ſhall not here enumerate, becauſe 
any one may have recourſe to them at Pleaſure. 
celebrated Heiſter, in his Surgery, gives Directions for 
making an excellent cauſtic Stone, in the ing manner : 


Take of Pot-aſh, and the ſtrongeſt Quick-lime, equal Quan- 
tities, of each, for Inſtance, fix Ounces ; or, of Pot-aſh, 
one Pound, and of Quick-lime, ſix Ounces ; which, 
when pounded 2 are to be mix d. Then, put- 
ting them in a 
Water is to be pour d upon them ; and 
for an Hour or two, till they are \ſufficiently incorporated 
with each other : Then what is colliquated is to be ſepa- 
rated from the ing Maſs, ftrain'd thro' a Linen 
Cloth, and condenſed in an Iron Veſſel over a Fire. At- 
ter which this conſiſtent Maſs, being put into a Crucible, 


are to 


is to be fuſed over a briſk Fire, till it aſſumes the Conſiſt- 


ence of Oil. Then it is to be pour'd into a Veſſel or Mor- 
tar; and, before it is entirely cold, it is either to be eut 
in Pieces, or broken, and kept for Uſe, in a cloſe ſtopt 
Glaſs, in a dry Place. £4 | 


laid upon the Cauſtic, it generally operates, and corrodes the 
oL. II. 


- ſub ſooner, in the Space of an Hour or two, for 


Cautery, prepar d of Aqua-fortis and Orpiment, is © 
Quick-lime alſo, when it can 


derable Pain, is, in his Giffe Medica Hafnienfis, 
following manner: KS" 


laſs or Pot, a — — by 


- 
Inſtance; but, when it becomes old, it generally loſes jts cor 
rohve Quality. Aibucafis, in the firſt Part of his Surgery, and 
the forty-third Chapter de Methods Cauterizandi in Sciatica, 
orders a 8 Cauſtic in a liquid Form, under the Name of 
a Sharp Water, to be prepared in the following manner: 


| Take of Alcali,.or-the fix'd Salts of Kali, and of utiflakd 
Lime, each equal Parts: Triturate both, and them 
in a new Pot, whoſe inferior Part is l a 
ſmall Hole ; then place under the Bottom of the Pot an- 
other glaz'd Pot, and pour upon the Alcali and Lime as 
much Water as may riſe a Digit above them : Then 
compreſs them well with your Hand, and leave the Pot 
till the Sharp Water be deſcended into the lower of 
the glaz'd After this, take and pour all the Water 
upon more Lime, and let it diſtil anew. By this means 
will obtain a Water of a very t pneſs, of 
ſe in many Operations of Medicine, and in cauteriſing 
of Amputations. | 


„„ in the Phurmuceptin Bruxels 


Aſhes of the Stalks and Pods of Beans, and Aſhes of the 
Wood of Oak, of each one Pound and a half; Pot-aſh, 
half a Pound; Quick-lime, two Pounds; and Roch- 
alum, two Ounces : Mix the Aſhes and Pot-aſh, and put 
them into a large glazed Veſſel, full of clear River Wa- 
ter, in which flake the Lime: Let them materate fot 
two Days, ſtirring them now-and-then with a Stick, that 
the Lixivium may be the more acrid ; and then add the 
Roch-alum pulverized : This being diflolved, ſtrain it thro? 
a Linen Cloth ſo often till it be ſufficiently elarify'd. 
Boil this Lixivium in a glaz#d earthen Pot, ovet a pretty 
large Fire of Coals, continually ſtirring it, till the Humi- 
dity of the Water be almoſt evaporated : Towards the 
End, let the Fire be ſuffer'd to decay, till the Lixivium 
concretes ihto a ſaline Paſte, which is to be made into lit- 
tle Balls, of the Bigneſs of a Lentil or Pea, to be uſed in 
cauteriſing : Let them be repoſited in a warm Place, in a 
Glaſs Velilel, well ſtopp'd; that the Air may not melt 
them. 

The Cauterium nenen, ( Heloſericum) of St. Anibroſe, ad 
it is call'd, in Bowuderon's Pharmacipœia; is made of Aſhes of 
the Stalks and Pods of Beans, and Aſhes of the Wood of Oak, 
each three Pounds ; with four Pounds of Quick-lime; "Theſe 
two laſt Cauteries take their Name ¶ Holeſericum, purely ſilken) 
from the Gentleneſs of their tion, which is faid to be 
almoſt without Pain; whence alfo they are call'd, in Preach, 
Cauteres de Velours, ** Velvet Cauteries.” One like theſe, ac- 
cording to Cardan, quoted by 8chottus in his Tecgſeria, is 
made of a very ſtrong ſaponaceous Lixivium, 88 and 
Oak-aſhes, with an Addition of Vitriol. Ser Cardan de Sub- 
tilitate, Lib. 2 How to prepare one with leſs Trouble, 
call'd the Indolent Cautery of Platerus, of only a ceous 
Lixivium and Quick-lime, ſee under CALX. It is a great 
Queſtion, ſays Medoelius, in his Medicamentsfum Facultates, 
whether there be an indolent Cautery ; and, comparatively 
ſpeaking, it may be anſwer'd in the Affirmative 3 ſot Cau- 
teries which are of an aQtive Quality, and 2 corrupt the 
Part, excite little or no Pain; ſuch is a Cautery of Cryſtals 
of Silver, prepared with Aqua- ſortis. We experience the ſame 
thing in our Bodies, not only externally in a Gangrene and 
Sphacelus, where, on the Principles of Mechanics, we may 
very rationally ſuppoſe the Action of ſome ſuch cauſtic and cor- 
rofive Salt; but alſo internally, in the indolent Dyſentery, 
where there is a 5 of þ to fo hi 
— — as to eauſe à total Deprivation e, in which Caſe 
nothing but abſolute Death can be expected. | 
The Lunar Cauftic is in the E 29 Diſpenſatory, and, 
Borrhaave, call'd Lapis Infernalis ; for the Preparation of 
* ſee the Article B / 556 But the Lopis 8 
or cus of the on Diſpenſatory, is a ifferent 
Tung, tel d eo be thus yropyred * FT 


Let the ſtrong Lixivium; which is uſed in making Soap; be 
boil'd in a Pan to the Hardneſs of a Stone; taking care, 
however, that all the Liquid does not exhale, and dry 
away: When it is cold, cut it in ſmall Pieces, and keep 
it in a Glas, cloſe ſtopt, for U ſe. 


Another Way of making the Lapis Infernalis is this : 


Take of Vitriol, calcined to Redneſs, two Ounces j of Sal 
Ammoniac, one Ounce ; of Tartar, calcined to a White- 
neſs, and Quick-lime, each three ces : 

have been melted together, pour upon them the Lixivium 
of Fig tree, ez. or Soap-lees, and paſs it thro” them 
till almoſt all the Matter is waſh'd away with it. Let the 
3B | ſtrain'd 


| 

Arain'd Liquor be boil'd, in an earthen Veſſel, to a Con- 

ſumption of its Humidity ; and what is left be put into a 

— well ſtopp'd, to be kept for Uſe. London Diſpen- 
ry. | £09 i 


Boerhaave's Method of 8 the Lapis Jepticur, or Po- | 
t more diſtin, - 4 


tential Cautery, is ſomew 


Take Lime, made of burnt Stones, that is quite freſh, verp | 
and 


dry, ſolid, not affected by any Moiſture, nor as yet c 
aſunder ; of this put one Part into a clean Iron Pot, 
lay upon it two Parts of the pureſt Pot-aſh, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Lime may be cover'd all over with this Al- 
cali, Let theſe be then left together in the Pot, with a 
Cloth flung over them, till the Lime. begins to crack, and 
ſplit aſunder. When you obſerye this, add four times 
eir Weight of Water, and boil them for the Space of 
one or two Hours. When the Forces are ſubſided, pour 
off the Liquor, and let it be ſtrain'd thro* Hippocrates's 
Sleeve, made of thick Linen Cloth, till it at laſt paſſes 
as limpid as pure Water. Put this Lixivium into a 
e Iron Ladle over the Fire, and, taking care that it 
don't boil over, evaporate it till it becomes perfectly dry. 
Then increaſe your Fire till the Ladle grows red-hot, and, 
as ſoon as ever the Salt has done bs, it will melt. 
When it is in this State, pour it out upon a hot Braſs 
Plate ; and, whilſt the Matter continues very ſoft, make 
it ſmooth, and cut it into ſuch Pieces as are fit for chirur- 
ical Uſes. Let theſe be put into a very dry, hot, ftrong 
laſs Bottle, by the F — and inſtantly ſtop it with a 
choice dry Cork: Let the Mouth of the Bottle be then 
dipt in melted Pitch, and be very accurately ſecured, 
that no Moiſture may poſſibly get thro* it, which is at- 
tracted by the Alcali, prepared in this Manner, with an 
incredible Power, even thro* Corks and Bladders : But, 
if you obſerve theſe Cautions, it may be kept pure for 
Years. When you want to take a Bit out for Uſe, it 
muſt be done in a dry hot Air, or near a Fire, and 
2 the Bottle muſt be immediately ſtopt again, as be- 
e. 


REMARKS. 


1. This Salt, from the truly igneous Virtue of the Lime at- 
trated into the fix'd igneous Alcali, acquires a moſt acute 
and quick corroding Power, which was neither in the Alcali 
nor the Lime, when they were ſeparate. The Acrimony of 
it exceeds that of all other Salts hitherto known ; for if you 

cut a round Hole in a ſticking Plaiſter, and apply this to the 
human Body, and then put a Bit of this Salt upon the Skin 
in the Vacuity, and cover it over with another Plaiſter, that 
it may not fall off, it will, in a very ſhort time, conſume the 
Skin, and the Membrana Adipoſa ; and hence it is valued by 
the Surgeons, for what they call their Potential Cautery, 
above all others. p | 

2. If almoſt any Parts of Animals are thrown into a freſh Lixi- 

vium of this Salt, whilſt it is boiling, they will, in a ſhort 
time, be converted into a liquid * z as will likewiſe 
moſt vegetable Subſtances, and the Sulphurs of Foſſils. A 
poor Man, unfortunately falling into a boiling Copper of 
ſuch a Lixivium, had his Clothes, and all the ſoft Parts of 
his Body, conſumed, ſo that there was found nothing of him 
left, but his Bones : Hence this Lixivium is of inc ble 
Service, where the Parts are gangrenous to a great Depth, 

and almoſt ſphacelated, as it 7 them to a happy _ 
2 z but it requires the prudent Application of a ſkilful 
urgeon. | 
'3- This Salt melts with a pretty moderate Fire, and then it 
runs like Wax. By this eaſy Fuſion, therefore, it is capable, 
without the Aſſiſtance of an intenſe Fire, of diſſolving a great 
many Bodies, which, otherwiſe, are not diſſolved without 
Difficulty, as Myrrh, Gum Sandarach, and others. The 
antient Chymiſts wrote a great deal about the Art of makin 
Alcalis melt in the Fire like Wax; and hence they called 
the Operation /nceration. Might they not mean the Proceſs 
we have juſt now deſcrib'd ? tainly the Salt, produced by 
it, has this Property. | 

Tf Lime is firſt flaked, N either in the Air, 

or with Water, as almoſt all old Lime is, or is converted 

into a fine Powder ; then, if it is thus with a fix'd 

* Alcali, it will not produce this acrid Kind of Salt. This 
Salt, when it is once melted in the Air, or is kept by a good 
while, not carefully ſtopt, loſes this fi irtue z and 
then it depoſits a &.. Quantity of inactive ſtony Faces, 

; Which did not appear before: Hence, therefore, we learn, 
that Fire communicates to inert Stone, and Shells of Fiſh, 

an Acrimony, that is not eaſily procurable in any other man- 

ner. When a native vegetable Salt, therefore, from a natu- 

oe ral, ſoft, ſaponaceous one, is converted into a fix'd Alcali, 
does it not acquire this Acrimony from the Fire ? 


+ 


| humid Air, and drinking the Water of 


CAU 


thus prepared, obtains this ſingular 


böte 
ſed to a Union with the expr 4 
les and Animals, and thus to 


5." The Salt; 
it becomes vaſtly diſpo 
diſtil'd Oils both of Ve 
form a Soap. And this ſeems to ariſe from its being render d 

ſo exceedingly penetrating, that it becomes capable of inti- 
mately dividing theſe Oils; and uniting with them, which, 
without the Afﬀiſtance of this ſharp Lime; can ſcarcely be 
effected conveniently: Nor, without the Lime, would the 
Alcali run ſo eaſily in the Fire ; for that melts with a great 

deal of Difficulty. - » + | 


The Uſe of Cauteries; eſpecially actual ones, is of very great 
Antiquity, as we may learn from - Hippocrates, who i, 
that, among the Scythian Nomades, 'may be found many burnt 
in their Shoulders, Arms, Wriſts, Breaſts, Hips, and Loins; 
that, living in a flat Country, — with Meadows, in a 
iſſolved Ice and Snow, 
and, beſides, uſing no bodily Exerciſe, they become unable to 
bend a Bow, or throw a Dart, by reaſon of the Weakneſs of 
their Shoulders, occaſion'd by * of Moiſture; but after 
they are, burnt, and the Joints by that means freed from their 
ſuperfluous Humidity, they grow more robuſt in. Body; and 
ſtronger and more pliable in their Joint. We read, in the 
ſame Author, that it is 3 the Wives of the Scythian 
Sarmatæ, who live about the Lake Mzotir, to burn off the 
Right Breaſt of their Female Infants with a Copper Inſtrument, 


" that 
and 


heated in the Fire; left it ſhould be a Hindrance to them, 


when adult, and engaging with the Enemy on Horſeback, in 
drawing the Bow, and throwing the Dart; See Hippocrates of 
Air, Water, and Situations, under our Article AER. What 
Herodotus relates of the Libyans, a Nation of Africa, is alſo 
worthy of Obſervation. , The Libyans, he ſays, who live by 
feeding of Cattle, have a Cuſtom, whether obſerved by all or 
moſt of them I am not certain, which is to burn the Veins on 
the Crown of the Head of their Sons, when four Years old, 
with greaſy Wool: Some burn the Veins of the Temples. 
The Reaſon they give for this Practice is to prevent Defluxions 
of Phlegm from the Head; and they attribute their healthful 
and ſound Coꝑſtitutions to the Obſervation of this Cuſtom ;'and, 
indeed, the Libyans are, of all People that are known to us, 
the ſoundeſt in their Bodies. If the Boys be ſeiz'd with Con- 
vulſions, under the Operation, they have found out a Remedy 
for them, which is, to ſprinkle on them the Urine of a Goat. 
Herodotus, Lib. 4. Helmont, therefore, ſeems to be in the 
right, when he ſays, that Catarrhs invented Cauteries ; but he 
is miſtaken, when he ſubjoins, that Cauteries were an Inven- 
tion of the Schools of Phyſicians, ſaying, + What God has 
made entire, that it might be in its Leſt and moſt perfect 
„ State, Phyſicians have attempted to rectify by infliting 
« Wounds, and keeping them open; ſo that to be often 
* wounded, and to preſerve a Diſſolution of the Continuity of 
„Parts, is a Precept for Health among the Schools. It is a 
„Wonder, that Phyſicians have not preſcrib'd Wounding as 
© one Means of Health, as well as Cauteries, which are con- 
„ ſtant and durable Wounds.” Among the Turks and Ara- 
bians, when they are affected with a Pain of the Head, or a 
Defluxion upon any Part of the Body, they cauteriſe with a hot 
Iron, Tinder, or burning a Linen Cloth, without conſulting 
a Phyſician, as we are inform'd by Belen in his Obſervations, 
and in Thevenot's Travels. It was an uſual Practice in Egypt, 
among the Egyptians, and eſpecially the Arabian Horſemen, 
who lived in "Tents, and others who inhabited the Deſerts, in 
the Time of Proſper Aipinus, as himſelf obſerves in his Medi- 
cina A gyptiorum, to * Cautery for the Cure of various 
Diſeaſes, You may ſee Multitudes, he ſays, who ſhew, by 
their Eſchars, that they have been cauteriſed in many Places 3 
as, for Inſtance, in ſeveral Parts of the Head, as the Sin- 
.ciput, Occiput, and - other Parts, on the Temples," behind 
the Ears, on the Neck, Breaſt, Sides, Hypochondria, under 
the Navel, on the Spine of the Back, and the Articula- 
tions of the Arms, Hands, Legs, and Feet. And he afſures 
us, that all the Inhabitants of that Country regard Burning as 
a choice Secret in the Cure of many Diſeaſes, which reſiſt other 
Remedies. But they make no Uſe, he ſays, of Iron, Gold, 
or any other heated Metal, or Box-wood, for this Purpoſe, 
but Cotton, or Linen Cloth, ſet on Fire. Thus, when they 
intend to cauteriſe any Part of the Body, they take a Piece of 
Linen, a Cubit long, and three Fingers in Breadth, and a due 
Ant of Cotton, which they roll up in the Linen, and tic 
with a filken Thread, in the Shape of a Pyramid, the broad 
End or Baſe of which they apply to the Place which is to be 
cauteriſed, taking care that it (hal adhere well to the Skin: 
They then ſet Fire to the Head, or leſſer Extremity, and ſuffer 
it to burn till the Linen and Cotton be totally conſumed, con- 
tinually touching the Fleſh round about with Iron, all the while 
the Skin is burning, in order to prevent an Inflammation from 
the Heat ; obſerving alſo, in the making up 
Maſs, to leave a Hole or Paſſage in the Middle, for the ſake of 
ventilating the Fire: After Burning, tiny ly Marrow of 
Bones to the Place till the Eſchar falls | he Uſe of this 
| Remedy 


of this pyramidal _ . 


Remedy is very common in this Country, for many Sorts of 
| Inveterate Pains in the Knees, and other Joints Parts of 
the Body, which owed their Riſe to a Defluxion of cold Hu- 
mours, or a ſimple cold nag or a flatulent Spirit, 
either generated in the Part itſelf, or tranſlated thither from 
elſewhere. This Way of Burning or Cauteriſing cures theſe 
 Inveterate Pains, corrects every Imbecillity of the Parts, diſ- 
ſolves groſs Humours, diſcuſſes Flatulencies, heats the Joints, 


and, by potently drying, corroborates them. It is no Wonder, 
then, = uſe this —_—_ with Succeſs, in all ob- 
ſtinate Pains of the Joints, eſpecially in the Sciatica z in 


which Caſe they cauteriſe often not only upon the Joint, but 
alſo upon the Thigh. It is of no leſs Service in the Gout in 
the Feet or Hands, before the Generation of Tophi ; for they 
cauteriſe the Joints, and the incumbent Veins, when the Pain 
- ſeizes the 2 of the t Toe; and cauteriſe the Joint be- 
tween the Thumb and fore Finger, by which means the Paſ- 
ſages ate render d too narrow for the Flux of the Humours to 
the infirm Joints, and conſequently the Patient is leſs ſubject 
to the Gout. Thus the Egyptians, by cauteriſing, correct the 
Laxneſs and Debility of the Joints, and procure Strength to 
them, by which they are enabled to reſiſt the Influx of the Hu- 
mours : Cauteriſing, therefore, is a moſt approved Remedy to 
de applied to all Parts, which are affe with Defluxions of 
Humours. But it is the Cuſtom to cauteriſe not only the Parts 
moleſted with a Defluxion, but alſo the Parts from which the 
Humours are tranſmitted ; for which Reaſon they uſe frequent 
Cauteriſings of the Head, in all Defluxions or Diſtillations, as 
are call'd, from that Part upon the Breaſt or Lungs, cau- 
teriſing the Sinciput, the Crown of the Head, the Occiput, 
and behind both Ears. They practiſe the ſame in long - conti- 
nued Lippitudes, and other inveterate Diſtempers of the Eyes, 
in Epile bes, Palſies, Apoplexies, Vertigos, Madneſs, Stullngs 
of the Head, Stupor, Decay of Reaſon, and immoderate Sleep. 
They cauteriſe the Temples under violent Pains of the Eyes, 
"Ears, and Teeth, occaſion'd, as they ſuppoſe, by Diſtillations 
from the Head. They cure periodical Pains of the Teeth, 
with Laxneſs and Putrefaction of the Gums and Teeth, by 
Cauteries, applying them both to the Parts whence the Hu- 
mours are tranſmitted, and to thoſe which, by their Weakneſs, 
are diſpos'd for their Reception. For this Reaſon they find 
cauteriſing the Breaſt to be of Service in an Aſthma proceeding 
from cold, groſs, and viſcous Humours moleſting and clogging 
the Lungs and Aſpera Arteria; and for ſuch Patients as are 
affected with malignant Diſtillations from the Head upon the 
Thorax, or Spitting of Blood, from an Eroſion of ſome Vein by 
the ſame Humours, they cauteriſe both the Head and Breaſt ; 
for thoſe who labour 1 0 a Phthiſts and Suppuration, whence 
they are call'd Empyi, they only cauteriſe ſome Parts of the 
Breaſt. Many, labouring under a Suppuration, have been re- 
ſtor'd to Health by three or five Applications of the Cautery to 
the Breaſt and Back; for the Pus continually diſcharged itſelf by 
the Wounds till it was all evacuated ; and this Method is none 
of the moſt dangerous, becauſe the Pus is diſcharged lowly and 
inſenſibly. Dominicus a Rege, aged forty Years, living in Cairo, 
was affected many Years with a troubleſome Aſthma, and had 
try'd a Multitude of Remedies to no Purpoſe ; at length, being 
almoſt exhauſted, and coming into a Conſumption, he reſoly'd, 
as his laſt Refuge, to have recourſe to the Egyptian Remedy of 
cauteriſing the Breaſt with a triple Cautery : After the Opera- 
tion, he kept the Ulcers open for a conſiderable time, and, b 
that means, recover'd his Health. They uſe the ſame — * 
for a cold and moiſt Stomach, which is moleſted with Flatu- 
lencies, and a Defluxion of Humours : "They cauteriſe alſo 
very ſucceſsfully in caſe of an indurated and refrigerated Liver 
3 Spleen. In a Dropſy they cauteriſe in many Parts, 1 --4a0 
cularly in three Places under the Navel, keeping the Ulcers 
open, that the Water may 8 itſelf that Way; others 
apply a Cautery to the Stomach, Spleen, and Liver, as well as 
under the Navel. In moſt Caſes they uſe Cauteriſing as afore- 
ſaid ; thoꝰ they often apply alſo Corroſives, or potential Caute- 
ries, ſome uſing them under the Ankle-bones, others above the 
Knee, both on the Inſide and Outſide, keeping the Ulcers open 
for ſome time. Some cauteriſe or velicate the in the ſame 
manner, and from the Veſicles produce Ulcers, by which they 
gradually make a thorough Evacuation of the Water. 
By this manifold Cauteriſing they cure the Aſcites, with the 
Hernia aquoſa and carnoſa. In hydropical Caſes it cannot ſeem 
ſtrange, that the Patient ſhould receive Benefit from Cauteries, 
both actually and potentially drying, becauſe the Water is, by 
ſuch means, conſum'd ; but Lins often ſeen the Hernia car- 
noſa cur'd by them, as well as all ſorts of cold cxdematous and 
ſcirrhous Tumors; and I am aſſur'd, that even 3 Scirrhus, 
"which is generated of groſs „is removy'd by the ſame 
Remedy. In Pains of the Back, Loins, Neck, and of all the 
"Joints, the common Remedy is a Cautery, apply d to the Spine 
of the Back, Loins, Neck, or other Parts where the Pain is 
| "ſeated. For Swellings, proceeding from crude and pituitous 
-Humours, a Cautery is their chief Remedy; which 


CA 

meny Diſeaſes, To conclude, Burning or Cauteriſing is ths 

Remedy of theſe People, which they prefer, before 
many others, in the Cure of, inveterate Diſeaſes. Thus far 
Alpinus of the practical Uſe of Cauteries in Egypr. — 
Arabian, the Uſe of actual Cauteries is common for thoſe 
Parts 9 in which they feel any Pain, as we are in- 
form'd by the Cheyalier D' Arviews And Ampfer writes; 
that the Chineſe, Japoneſe, and other Hatir People; make 
uſe of actual Cauteries in almoſt all Diſtempers; ſe Cau- 
teries are of various Kinds, according to the Difference of the 
Diſeaſe ; but they reje& the Uſe of hot Irons: The fame Au- 
thor ſhews us, that, among ſome of. theſe Nations;  Cauteri- 
ſing is of very antient Date, and was practis d before the 
Invention of Medicine itſelf, or any other Part of Su „ 
The Matter with which they cauteriſe is generally the Marv. 
This they make up, with their fore Fingers, into the 
Shape of a Cone, about an Inch in Height, and ſomewhat 
leſs at the Baſe, which they apply to the Part affected; 
ſometimes wetting it with Spittle, to make it ſtick the bet- 
ter: Then, with a very flender burning Stick or Rod, 
they ſet Fire to the Top of the Cone, and fuffer it to burn 
out ; after which they apply another to the ſame Place; 
and repeat the Operation as often as the Intention of the Phyſi- 
cian, or Operator, ſhall require, The illuſtrious Author ac- 


quaints us, that he has ſeen no Part of the Body more mark'd 


with theſe Combuſtions of Moxa than the Back, on both Sides 
of the Spine, down to the Loins, ſb that you would ſwear, 
that ſome of their Backs, eſpecially in Japan, had been under 
the Executioner's Laſh, ſo many Marks, and deep Eſchars of 
Ulcers, were there to be ſeen on both Sexes. Karmpfet's Amar 
nitates Exotice. Nor were the Americans ignorant of the Uſe 
of actual Cauteries for Pains in any Part of the Body; ſor they 
cauteris'd the Part affected with a burning Piece of Wood, In 
Tuſcany, and ſome other Countries of Italy, as Mercurialis, in 
his Variæ Lectianes, informs us, it is an antient Cuſtom to 
cauteriſe the Boys, while ſucking at the Breaſt, or, when a little 
bigger, with a hot Iron, in the Occiput, as a Preſervative 
inſt phlegmatic Diſeaſes, and eſpecially the Epilepſy; And 
2 aflures us, that the chief and laſt Remedy; and which 
ſeldom fails, among the Inhabitants of the Swediſh Lapland; 
who have no Phyſicians, for all Pains, which are not attended 
with any remarkable external Inflammation, as the Head-ach; 
Tooth-ach, Pleuriſy, Colic, and Pain of the Back; is an 
actual Cautery, made of the Wood of an old Birch-tree, 
From the Premiſſes we are doubtleſs convinc'd, that the Me- 
thod of curing many Diſeaſes by Gauteries has been approv'd by 


the Experience of many Nations, for a long Courſe of Time, 


from the remoteſt Ages. From Men the Uſe of the Cautery 
ſeems to be tranſplanted to brute Animals, and to make a Part 
of that Care and Medicine which requires if we may rea- 


ſon from Vrgetius, who, Lib, 1. Cap. 28. calls the Caut 
| Noviſſima Cura, the laſt Thing to be try'd upon a diſeaſed Ani- 


mal, the Benefits of which ration I ſhall here tranſcribe 
from that Author; and tho” they are ſpoken with regard to 
Quadrupeds, I doubt not but they will be agreeable enough to 
the Sentiments of thoſe who have dedicated their Time and 
Service to the Cure of thoſe Diſtempers which aMi& the human 
Body. Burning,” ſays Yegetius, . conſtringes Luxations, 


** attenuates Inflations, dries up Humidities, diſſolves Coagu- 


6 lations, extirpates Cancers, eaſes inveterate Pains,” reftores 


<< thoſe Parts of the Body which are alienated from their natu- 
ral State, let the Cauſe be what it will, to a due Order, 


and puts an effectual Stop to the Growth of all Excreſcences : 
«© For, when you have made a Breach in the Skin with the hot 
« Iron, every Corruption is concocted and maturated, and, 
being diflolv'd by the Benefit of the Fire, is diſcharg'd, with 


'« the nor, Sheng the Paſlages which are made, by which 


«© means the Diſeaſe is cured, and the Pain removed ; and 
« when afterwards the Wound is cicatriz'd, the Place is ren- 
66 cry _- tenſe and robuſt, and the Skin almoſt indiſſo- 
« Juble,” | 

If we conſult thoſe Authors who have ſpent their Time to 
very good Purpoſe in furniſhing themſelves with an Hiſtory of 
Medicine from, the Writings of the Antients, we ſhall have 
little Room to doubt, 00 Faye were — _ in 
many Diſtempers, b antient icians of all Se reehs, 
T and — ty from whom the Knowledge of Medicine 
was convey'd down to us. Barchuſen, in his Golletta, ſays, 
that of Phyſicians who uſed Burning in the Cure of Dy 
the firſt ſeems to have been Emuriphor Cnidius, whom Calius 
Aurelianus reckons among the antient Inventors of Medi- 


"cine ; and it is ſuppos'd, that he was the Author of the Cnidian 


foria Medicine, G1 obſerves, that Hi 


they aſſert that Cauteries were rejected by 


Sentences, mention'd by Hippocrates. This Perſon lived an 
Age before Hippocrates, or, at leaſt, way with 
him, but older, Thus Barcbuſan. And Schulzins, in his Hi- 
tes was not 
2 5 nger in the Uſe of Cauteries. Le 
1/toire icine, p. 472; ſeems to be bf Opinion, 
25 F ethodics, becauſe according 


much a 
Clerc, 


alſo to be proper for the Poor, becauſe it is a ſpecdy Cute for to Cœlius Aurclianus, they were cruel and ſuperfluous ; 1 


wu 


— | * | 
Author ſpeaks only of a certain Caſe, which is the Cephalies, 
or an — Pain of the Head, But C:lſus recommends 


the Uſe of Cauteries in many Cafes. Alburaſis, a very eminent 
Arabian Writer, in his Book of Cauteries, ſeems to be in a 


Rapture, when ſpeaking of the divine and ſecret Virtue of 
Fire. He gives an Account of fifty og in which they 
may be of Service, and in which he actually experienc'd the 
Method himſelf: And it is certain, that by this Operation, 
however painful and terrible, great Cures have often been done. 
He lays down all the Directions for applying them; but he ſays, 
that thoſe only who have a good Inſight into Anatomy, and 
know exactly where the Nerves, the Tendons, the Veins, and 
Arteries lie, ſhould appl them ; and, therefore, he adviſes 
t Caution in this r del, and relates the Hiſtory of one who 
was kill'd, in the Sciatica, 'for want of this CircumſpeCtion, 
by cauteriſing the Inſtep, and hurting the Tendons there : And 
for this very Caſe he deſcribes a Cautery, terrible, he ſays him- 
ſelf, to behold, and, therefore, not often us'd by him, yet, 
however, of very great Efficacy ; and, accordingly, he recom- 
mends it, in Caſes of Extremity, to his Diſciples. We ſee 
how much more familiar the Practice of the Cautery was with 
the Arabian, than even with the Greeks ; and we may the leſs 
wonder at it, ſince the Way of Burning, by the potential Cau- 
tery, had been commonly us'd by that Nation, and had the 
Name of Uſtio Arabica given it many Ages before, as Dioſco- 
<rides informs us in the Hiſtory of Goats-dung, which was the 


Material they apply'd. Thus far Doctor Freind ; from whoſe 


Words it appears alſo, that, in the Uſe of Cauſtics, there is 
need of Caution ; for Illuſtration of which, give me Leave to 
quote Albertus Bottonus, a celebrated Profeſſor of Medicine in 
the Univerſity of Padua, in the fixteenth Century, who, in 
his Book of Womens Diſeaſes, has theſe Words: Cauteries, 
ſays he, are the Materials of a Remedy, which ſenſibly eva- 
cuates, and is indicated by the Humour, which is daily and in- 
ſenſibly generated, and, not having its uſual Paſſage, is preter- 
— detained within the Body, and, cauſing an Alteration 
in the ſame, the Symptoms are continually augmented, both in 
Number and Greatneſs, till the Phyſician, finding other Reme- 
dies ineffectual, has recouſe to Cauteriſing; by which means the 
oftenfive Matter, which was gradually collected, may find a 
proper Vent by which it may be diſcharged. Cauteries are of 
ſuch general Uſe in our Times, that, in all groſs and ſtubborn 
Diſeaſes, recourſe is had thereto, as to the laſt and ſureſt Re- 
medy ; but as to the Succeſs of ſuch a Practice, let thoſe who 
have experienc'd it ſpeak for themſelves. For my own Part, I 
am affur'd, that many who have us'd this Method have been fo 
far from obtaining the good Succeſs they expected from it, that 
they have been oblig'd to relinquiſh it. Beſides, this kind of Re- 
medy cannot be adminiſter'd without Danger, ſince we know, 
by ſad Experience, that it has frequently occafion*d a Gangrene, 
and prov'd more fatal to the Patient than the Diſeaſe itſelf. 
could have been. There are various Reaſons to be given, why 
ſuch an extraordinary Method of Cure has been attempted ; one 
of which may be, the Impatience of the Sick, which incapa- 
Citates them for attending on the flow and hidden Ways of Di- 
— by which Nature operates in ſubduing the Diſeaſe. A 
econd Reaſon, probably, is the Fault of the Phyſician, who, 
tho“ he ought to regard himſelf as the Aſſiſtant of Nature, 
neglects to obſerve her Motions, which, if duly attended to, 
would preſerve him from Error in all his Operations, and direct 
him in the Way mark'd out for him, and point out the Paſſages 
which Nature attempts to diſcharge herſelf of the offenſive 
atter ; and, if ſuch Paſſages are found to be convenient, ſhe 
is to be affiſted in her Efforts by the Phyſician : But, by the 
violent making of unſeaſonable Breaches and Drains, we often 
compel Nature not a an Evacuation of crude Matter, but 
to diſcharge it by ſuch Ways as ſhe has neither Ability nor Incli- 
nation to attempt. In ſuch a Caſe we not only impede Nature 
in rightly _— on her Operations, and provoke her to an 
Evacuation e a due Digeſtion be made, but direct her 
Courſe to inconvenient, and oftentimes oppoſite Places, and 
by violent Means; and if this be the Conſequence, we receive 
more Injury than Benefit from the Application of a Cautery. 
Beſides, it often happens, that the Phyſician, who, with all his 
Art, can do no better, in ſome Caſes, than conjecture, is igno- 
rant of the Situation of the Matter which js to be evacuated ; 
and, if this be unknown, he muſt, of neceſſity, be ignorant of 
a convenient Place by which it may be diſcharged. us, for 
Inftance, if we would apply a Cautery with an Intent to make 
a Derivation, we ought to chuſe a Place near the affected Part; 
but, if we defign a Revulſion, we are to find out a Place more 
remote, but ſituated in a ſtrait Direction with the Part affected. 
But if we have no perfect Knowledge of the Place where the 
offenſive Matter is ed, we muſt, of conſequence, re- 


main in Ignorance of the Nearneſs and Remoteneſs, the direct 
or oblique Diſtances, of other Places with reſpe& thereto 
is diſappointed 
le Mifery during 


whence it comes to paſs, that the Phyſician 
met eat and the Patient ſuffers do 


CAU 
By the Accounts of Cauteries which we meet with in Au- 


thors, it : 

Firſt, That there is ſcarcely a Diſeaſe in which Burni 
the Uſe of Cauteries, has not, at ſome time or other, 
thought ſeaſonable, as well by Phyſicians, as by the Epi 
and other barbarous People ; with this Difference, that — 
latter had recourſe to Cauteriſing as a ready and familiar Remedy, 
but the former never us'd it, before Gay. had in vain try'd 
other Means. Secondly, That theſe Nations, and the antieat 
Phyſicians, except the Arabiam, made more uſe of actual than 
potential Cauſtics. Thirdly, That Men ſeem to have been | 
taught the Uſe of Burning by fortuitous Caſes ; and that Na- 
ture, now-and- then, takes Occaſion to invite us to imitate her 
Work; in Compliance with which, the Phyſician directs the 
making of Fontanels, which are no other than artificial Ulcers, 
and are pretty well procur'd by Cauftics, They who recom- 
mend Cauteries for the Formation of Ulcers, by whoſe conti- 
nual Diſcharge of purulent Matter Health may be obtain'd ar 
preſerv'd, ſeem to have Nature declaring in favour of their Opi- 
nion, when ſhe labours to expel a Diſeaſe by ſpontaneous Ulcers 
or Abſceſſes, either by Derivation into a neighbouring Part, or 
Revulſion to Parts more remote from the Seat of the Diſorder. 
Heurnius commends Cauteries as an excellent Precaution agai 
the Peſtilence, aſſuring us, that, by their Benefit, Multitudes 
of Perſons, who have the Care of thoſe who lie ſick of the 
Peſtilence, eſcape free and uninfected: They cauteriſe them- 
ſelves, he ſays, in many Parts of their Bodies. He adds, that 
Cauteries are only a Preſervative againſt, but no Cure for, the 
Peſtilence ; for, before it can exert its Virtue, which is aſter 
ten Days, the Patient is carried off by the Diſtemper. We 


have a memorable Obſervation in Riverius, which demonſtrates, 


that the Matter of a Diſeaſe may, by means of ſpontaneous 
Abſceſſes, and artificial Ulcers, be diverted into remote and 
oppoſite Parts. A Man, he ſays, who had a long while la- 
boured under a Pain of the Loins, all Remedies proving ineffect- 
ual, at laſt dy'd, A little before his Death, among other 
Means that were us'd, he had a Cautery apply'd to his Thi 
four Fingers Breadth above the Knee, from which, when the 
Eſchar or Cruſt fell off, there low'd about half an Ounce of 
a ſort of Sanies, after which the Cautery every Day diſcharg'd 
an Ounce or more of true laudable Pus. The dead Body being 
diſſected, the Lungs were found to be purulent, which was the 
principal Cauſe of his Death ; and in the Loins was diſcovered 
a large Abſceſs, from whence proceeded that long and obftinate 
Pain with which the Patient had been afflicted. From this Ab- 
ſceſs to the Cautery was traced a Duct, through which ſome 
Pus flow'd. This is a ſignal Inſtance of the Care and Induſtry 
of Nature in eliminating the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, for which End 
ſhe had form'd this Duct at the Abſceſs of the Loins, in order 
to evacuate and cleanſe it thro* the cauteris'd Part, which, 
however, ſhe had not Strength to accompliſh, but ſunk under 
the Work. Mermannus, in his Conſultationes, ſays be has 
found, by long and general Practice, that it is ſafer to app 
Cauteries to the Arms than to the Legs ; that Perſons — 4 


corpulent Bodies, and big Bellies, but weak and ulcerous Legs, 


which are ſubject to an Eryſipelas, or Inflammations, are no 
ſafe or proper Subjects for a Cautery. To direct us in our 
Practice, let us obſerve a few Things from Mercurialis. Cau- 
teries, ſays he, ſeem invented by Phyſicians, in Imitation of 
Nature, who, when ſhe works with a Deſign to free the Pa- 
tient from ſome chronical or acute Diſeaſe, is accuſtom'd either 
to expel the morbific Matter out of the Body ; which kind of 
Abſceſs Hippecrates, Epid. 2. and elſewhere, calls x «gaiy, 
or to depoſit it on ſome more ignoble Part, which he calls an 
Abſceſs, xa] dre and the Event, in both Caſes, is gene- 
rally happy, when the Abſceſſes fall upon the inferior Parts, or, 
at leaſt, below the Seat of the Diſeaſe. A Phyſician, therefore, 
who would follow the Conduct of Nature, muſt cauteriſe in 
the inferior Parts, or, at leaſt, below the Diſcaſe. He adds, 


that old Age ought not to deter the Phyſician from the Uſe of 
Cauſtics; for 


the Spirits are ſo far from being weaken'd or diſ- 
ny thereby, that they are the more excited, and the natural 

eat is increaſed. | | | 

But let us hear the principal Objections againſt Fontanels. 
Helmont the Father, diſputing _ the Uſe of Cauteries in 
Catarrhs, for preparing a new EmunQtory by which Nature 
might free itſelf, ſays, that by raiſing a Fontanel we obtain 
not an e of a malignant EE from the Body, 
but only a Diminution of the Blood, ſucceſſively converted in 
Pus, which is generated in the Ulcer, Of the ſame Opinion 
is the celebrated Albinus, who, in his Diſcourſe on Fontanels, 
after totally rejecting the Uſe of Cauteries, concludes in . 
Words of Helnont, Conſulto claudantur Fontanellz, ** Be 


<< viſed, and dry up your Iſſues.” 


But omitting Authorities, Helment himſelf grants, that Cau- 
teries may do the ſame Service as may be expected from a con- 
tinual and inſenſible Diminution of the oppreſſive Redundance 
of the Blood by Fontanels, and may, therefore, on Occaſion, 
be of Benefit to corpulent Perſons, great Eaters, 1 

| ies, 


SAU 


Bodies, and thoſe who lead a ſedentary Life; but then he calls 
may 


them only palliative Medicines ; and tho? he allows they 
now-and-then be of Service in Catarrhs, yet the Reaſon of this, 
he ſays, is not becauſe they evacuate the deſcending Matter.of 
a Catarrh, or divert it another Way, but becauſe they dimini 
the Maſs of the alimentary Blood and Humours. 
That; in an artificial Ulcer, or Fontanel, the good Humours 
which flow thither are converted into Pus, cannot be deny'd, 
it being a wars 5 to all who know, that, in every wound- 
ed Place, a Conflux of Liquids, in Conjunction with the half- 
mortify'd Fibres, erates Pus: And that the Pus, which 
diſtils from Fontanels, is no other than the Aliment corrupted; 
Rodericus a Caſtro proves by Experience and Obſervation; 
which ſhew, that an Arm or in which is a. Fontanel, are 
much more extenuated than the _ _ which age * 
muller ſeems to be in the ri 0 cribes openi 
Fontanels in exceſlively fat —— — 1 will allow 
alſo, with Hoffman, that theſe artificial Ulcers are rather a Pre- 


ſervative againſt a Diſtemper, and conduce more to a palli 
— 1 radical Cure. But that all — emp 
out Exception, ſhould be dried up at once, is contradicted 
ence, which aſſures us, that as old Ulcers, too ſpeed 
al'd, without due regard to the Temperament of the Blood 
and Humours, induce a , Now Fever, and different 
kinds of ſpaſmodical Affections, in Bodies abounding with ill 
Humours ; ſo a too ſudden Suppreſſion of a Flux, by means of 
Fontanels, produces much the ſame Effects; and one experi- 
mental Proof, 3 is worth a hundred of the moſt 
plauſible Reaſons. re-mention'd Rodericus @ Caftro 
alſo, after a long Ratiocination againſt Fon adds, I 
«© would not have any think, that I am abſolutely againſt the 
<< Uſe of Fontanels ; I only condemn their Frequency, and 
«© promiſcuous Uſe ; for I muſt confeſs, that I have myſelf, 


” 
* 


«© on Occaſion, open'd Fontanels, with t t to 
4 the Patient.” He then propoſes the Caſes in which he 
judges a Fontanel would be convenient; as, firſt, With reſpect 


to the Quality of the offenſive Matter, when the ER 
rous or pituitous, Dun 1 7 — 3 k 2 
Wich reſpect to the ity, when eaſe is very oppre 
ſive, — Vent at every Part; thirdly, When the uſual 
Paſſages for the natural Evacuations are ſtopt up; and, laſtly, 
When the nervous and muſcular Syſtems are affected with 
wandering Rheums. 4 alt aoat'7 * 
© Cauteries are alſo of Uſe whenever it ſhall be found 
per to act by determining the Humours to or from any 
1 to ir arr ney — lication, > 
s of a us, W opening a 
for the Effuſion of the ſound Humours, we 24 Com- 
munication with thoſe which are corrupted. Their EſFcacy is 
alſo evident in opening Abſceſſes, in the Extirpation or Separa» 
tion of uſeleſs and corrupted Subſtances, in mitigating Pains, in 
quickening the Nerves, in drying and ſtrengthening the Parts, 
and in ſtopping Hæmorrhages. Io theſe Caſes, I ſuppoſe, may 
be reduc'd all the various Actions of cauſtic Remedies, Their 
Uſefulneſs in opening Abſceſſes, in Extirpation of uſeleſs Parts, 
as Warts, for Inſtance, and Separation of corrupted Parts, as in 
a carious Bone, is obvious from Experience, as they deſtroy the 
Part to which they are apply d: But that 9 — eaſe Pains, 
ſapprefling Motion that proceeds from the Nerves, and is thence 
communicated to the whole Body and, again, that ſhould 
excite Motion in the Syſtem of the Nerves, ſeem, at firit Sight, 
to be contradictory Effects: We muſt therefore obſerve, that 
when'a Cautery is apply'd to a 12 Nerve, it immediately 
renders it inſenlible by its Deſtruction, 
is excited by the Application of the Cau 
but as ſoon as the Virtue of the Thing apply d ceaſes to act, the 
Pain ceaſes with it, the Motion, which was the Cauſe of the 
former Pain, ceaſing with the Deſtruction of the Part moved. 
Cauſtics do not, indeed, in themſelves, or immediately, act 
upon the Cauſe of the Pain, when wandering in the Veſith, or 
ſettled in the Humours, but they remove its Effect on a parti- 
cular Part. Wherefore Sydenham, ſpeaking of the Cure of the 
Gout by Burning, ſays that ſuch a * may contribute 
ſomething towards the Mitigation of the Pain, by attrafting and 
diflipating the moſt ſubtile and ſpirituous Part of the morbific 
Fomes depoſited in the Joints. But Cauteries may be alſo con- 
ceiv'd to exert their Influence by ſtimulating the Veſſels, in 
exciting a new Pain, and, by that means, communicating Mo- 
2 ing them to take new 
Courſes, and ſo relinquiſh the Part affected ; or in reſolvi 


b 
the excited Motion, tenacious viſcous Humours, and r — 
them more fluid; or, the Conflux of the 


— by diminiſh 

Humours, by deſtroyin of the Veſſels, | 
Having thus explamn'd the anodyne or ſedative Effet of Cau- 
Mics, it is eaſy to comprehend, at the ſame time, how they 


are 

qualify'd to anſwer, upon Occaſion, that other Intention of 

caufing Commotions in the nervous Syſtem, in cold Bodies, 

which require a ſtrong Stimulus: We underſtand alſo the Cauſe 

intermitent Fevers may be cur'd by Cauſtics ; and why, 

COT; it is proper to apply them, in order to pro- 
ot. II. 


actual Cautery in two Caſes ;. firſt, if it be a 


wh Salary ny te Pain 
„cannot be deny'd ; 


. 


. 
C A ) i 


voke the Menſes, by deriving the Humours towards particular 
Places, ſtimulating the inert Veſſels, and exciting a briſk Mo- 
tion in the Humours. // For. theſe Reaſons Amatur adviſes the 
Uſe of Cauteries in a cold Catarth, but will not 
hot one, _ the Intervals of 
ſays he, increaſes the I 
<< the Matter more fluxi 


Cauteries may excite 
appears from 


dry- 


the ſecondly, 


and ſtimulatin 
becauſe, when the Cruſt . 


which before were N 


t by the Action of 
jon of thoſe 


req Place: Let the Nerves, and Ten- 
dons of the M N 
or Artery be cauteriſed, without urgent Indication 
Gangrene, or a Hemorrhage. 
cep, and make too grea 
for this is not only and painful, but hurtful to the 
Nerves, and ſucceeded by great and continual Pain, and 


cancerous I umors, Cauteries are 

ſeldom or never to be uſed ; and Hippocrates pronounces Cau- 

teriſing unſcaſonable at ſome Seaſons. of the Year {See bis 
the 


— * Air, Water, and Situations, under our Article 
Agr]. But Albucaſis directs a Cautery to be uſed at any Time 
of the Year, „ Becauſe ſomg mortal Diſorder may require 
<< ſpeedy Help by this Remedy ; end particular ur 
<< and violent Pains, which will admit of no Delay, and w 
© more Danger is to be apprehended from the Malignity 
5 * .— 2 than from the painful, tho' tranſient, Action of 
a Cautery. | | | 
Whether actual or potential Cauſtics are to have the Prefe- 
rence, Authors are not agreed; and it ſeems hardly poſſible to 
give a general Determination of the Queſtion, becauſe of the 
Variety of Caſes, in which ſometimes one, i the 
other, may be required. Fiemus, Lib. 3. Cap. 17. prefers ' 
actual nr apy et a hard and ſolid IX is i 
be produced, udinus, Lib.2, Set. z. C. 77 df the 
and princi- 


pal Fart, or, at leaſt, one which wants to be corroborated, that 
requires the Operation, on which account none but an actual 
Cautery ever to be applied to the Head: The other Caſe 
is, when the Part requires to be ſpeedily evacuated, cleanſed, 
and dry'd. Yeſalius is of the ſame Opinion; and 10 is Betts: 
nus, T. 2. For actual Fire, he ſays, will perform 
« without Pain, and with the Speed and Saf, 


ied with 
of thei Virtues, 


Authors, preferr'd before tial one: (1, 
iy — * is r 12 


us, 4 

bot Iron operates no farther than the n pleaſes ; 

ion of a potential Cautery is: not. in the 

„but in the Quality of the Medicine. 

(3) An actual is r'd o regen for this Reaſon, 

at, becauſe of the Vehemence Alen it in a Mo- 

ment; but a potential — irtue and Power of Burn - 
ing are only potential, operates ſlowly ; Now a ene, bei 

7 a" OOO Rolpitee $0 be tr 

if . Remedy, ich is a red-hot Iron. (4. 

Redundance of excrementitidus Humours in the Gangrene 

and 


Pain in the In 


C AU 


and Bphacelus, requires a Remedy which is hot in the higheſt | 


3 ſuch a one is red-hot Iron, but not a potential 
tery, eſpecially Arſenic ; for, tho” it be hot, it leaves a corrupt 
Humidity, as Avicenna calls it. (5.) Since the Part, which H- 
bours a Gangrene, is extremely weaken'd, and from the 
Redundance of excrementitious Humours relax'd, it 1 A 
drying and ftrengthening Remedy: Now an actual Cautery 
both Tries and corroborates, but a potential Cautery moiſtens 
and debilitates, both on account of the Malignity it communi- 
cates to the affected Part, and of its Operation, which is both 

| low and painful; ſo that the Pain procures a greater Conflux 
of Humours, which more and more relax debilitate the 
Part. But the Pain of the actual Cautery is only momenta- 
ry ; for, as ſoon as the burning Iron is removed, it ceaſes, 
eſpecially if an 5 be * Thus far Hildanus: And 
the very learned Fabricius ab Aquapendente, after the Example 
of Hippocrates, prefers actual Cauſtics for cauterifing the Joints, 


becauſe the others cauſe no Corrugation or Criſpation of the 
Skin, nor ftr n the Joint, as Fire. Proſper — 
ib, 3. ſays, that potential Cauſtics can by no 


Med. Myypr. 
means ſtrengthen the Parts, becauſe of their poifonous Nature, 


which deftroys the natural Heat. Patients of a tender Conſti- 
tution ſeldom admit actual Fire; the Application of which, 
however, is not more dreadful and cruel, than and 
effectual; for the ve —_— of ths 1 1h mo, 
cannot but uce fome ſurpri evu potentia 
Cauſtics 44 Influence in 2 las, but flower manner, 
and with ſome ſort of Delay. The Strength and Force, how- 
ever, of potential Cauſtics is very various, according to the 
different Subſtances of which they are made, and the different 
Manners in which they are prepared; or, according as a greater 
or ſmaller Quantity is applied to 797 Part. Pn e, Ft . 
„ jngenious Dr. Freind, in his Hiſtory c, Vol. 2. 
4 the actual to the potential Fad becauſe the Eſchar it 
4 produces, ſeparates ſooner than that produced by the other; 
&« but, becauſe the Application of the former ſeems cruel and 
„ barbarous, we uſe the latter more frequently, that we may 
„ indulge People in their Delicacy, and Averhon to Pain: In 
«© conſequence of which very ſtance, an Ulcer may 
«© more commodiouſly be made deep 
% dorp, who has very accurately handled this Subject, 3 2 
6 7 extols the actual Cautery, that he he would ra 
« {ubmit to have fix Fontanels made by it, than one by the 
<< potential Cautery, which, in a Courſe of fourteen Years 
6 Pratice, he only uſed twice.” Tohannes Hournizs, in Tom. 
1. pronounces a red-hot Iron a highly ſafe Cautery, - Cuſt-m, 
the mercileſs Tyrant of the Skilful in every Profeſſion, o..cn 
obliges the Surgeon to uſe the potential, rather than the actual 
Cautery ; and then he thinks it left to his Jud to 
chuſe, from the Materia Medica, ſuch as is moſt likely' to an- 
ſwer his Intention, produce the deſign'd Effect ſooneſt, and 
leave the leaft unſeemly Cicatrix. But Experience is the moſt 
faithful Director of his Choice in this Particular. That, beſides 
the Arabians, the barbarous Nations, and antient Phyſicians, 
made more Uſe of the actual than of the potential Cautery, 
we have already ſeen. But fince the Subſtances, by means of 
which live Fire may be applied 47 „ y, are 
y ſo 


various, it now remains, that we ſay ſomething concerning the 
Differences between actual Cauteries. Hippocrates cauteriſed 
ſometimes with crude Flax, ſometimes with a red- hot Iron, 
ſometimes with a Piece of Box-wood, and at other times with 
the Fungus, according as he intended to cauteriſe more or leſs 
deeply. In — the bony Parts of the Body, he uſed the 
Fungus; but, to the fleſhy and more muſcular Parts, he applied 
the Tron, as has already been ſaid. We have before obſerved, 
from Proſper 8 that the Egyptians have a Method of 
Cauteriſing with Doflils of Flax and Cotton; and the fame 
Author 'informs us, that many barbarous Nations cauteriſed 
only with Doffils of Flax boil'd, wrapt up together, and kin- 
dled. e muſt not here to enumerate the Reaſons and 
ts which this Author uſes, in order to perſuade the 

Rich, that the Egyptian Method of Cauteriſing is preferable to 
that of the Erropeans, perform'd by means of Irons: „ For, 
„ ſays he, tho", in the Opinion of ſome, their Practice ma 
_ << poſſibly ſeem triſſing, when, in order to cauteriſe, they 

60 Noda of Flax and Cotton, wrapt'up in « pyramidal Form, 
* kindling the fmaller Extremity, and laying the Baſe on the 
«© Part to be cauteriſed ; yet, I think, they have yes ny 
<< Reafon fur this Piece of Practice; for they do not uſe Iron, 
or any other Metal, ignited, in order to eauteriſe, but the 
f. Subſtance, already nene kindled dreaule the Fire, 
„ when lodged in a mot porbdus Subſtance, acts upon, 
4 tins Fen rap Parts More » and produces — 

ments, wHAR t 


are cauteriſing: Hence 
« the Method of Cau is not ſo terrible them as 
<< among us; for, by anyTenited Metal, the maſt intolerable 
<< and intenſe Pain is excited, which miſerably racks" the Pa- 
<< tients 3 for which Ræaſon our Oountrymen deſervedly abtior 
«© this 
$1372 (al 


4 . 
* 
14 


Vis 


"vs 


at Pleaſure. But C- 


' dicine, thinks, that, by crude 


. 6 


| Rind of Remedy. I, therefore, thünk their Me- 
11 2 41 aer J Nie = a 


% 
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< made, and a mailer Inflammation brought on ; eſpecially in 
f erves and 'Tendons occur, which are in Dan- 


© there is ſtill another Advantage attends this Method of Cau- 
e teriſing, which is, 22 the Baſe on the Part to 
6“ be cauteriſed, and kindling x, which is at a conſi- 
4 derable Diſtance from it, they ſeem, at firſt, as if did 
< not intend to cauteriſe the Part. But the Reverſe of this 
% happens in cauteriſing with the Iron, and lays that Method 


« under a great Diſadvantage, fince Nature is often either 
<6 unable to bear fudden Changes, or is conſiderably hurt 
<< them. But by their Method, the Part is gradually warm' 


<< and fo diſpoſed for the Action of the Fire, that the Pain is 
« leſs, when it comes to act immediately upon it. TWO Ad- 
« yan then, attend this Method of Cauteriſing uſed 


<< the Egyptians ; the firſt is, that the Part itſelf is more mild- 


« .ly burnt; and the ſecond is, that it is previouſly and gra- 
64 1 for the Action of the Fire: By this means 
« the Egyptians ſubmit to the Uſe of the actual Cautery, with 
«* far leſs Dread and Horror than Patients in Europe do.“ 
Martianus, in his Annotations on Hippecrates, informs us, 
«« That he has found, from Experienee, that all theſe Me- 
* thods of Cauteriſing are and that they 


himſelf did not nine us with his Method of Cauteriſimg with 
and 


I 


: 


ve 


5 
: 


: 
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Hi m 
been waſh'd in * Lixivium, 
the 


Linen Cloth, which had not | 
Method ſtill practiſed among the Zgypti 
thor alſo obſerves, that, in the Egypi 
Cauteries of flaxen Bags, fill 
only to confider the Action of che Fire the 
which it is applied; but alſo of the acrid cauſtic Oil dr 
n it, from the flaxen Bag, whilſt it is burning. 
„according to him, | ſerves -only- to kindle and keep 
alive the Cloth. This be remarks in Oppolition to _— 
bam, who informs us, that the Method of curing | the Gout 
in the Eaft Indies, by kindlirg the Moxa on the Part affected, 
72 with that perform'd with crude Flax, in the manner 
f Hippocrates, imagining, that there is no Difference be- 
tween the Flame produced by Flax, and that produced by 
the Moxa. I ſhall put an to this Article with the cele- 
brated Words of Hippocrates, in Apb. 85. B82. 7. What 
„ Medicines do not heal, the Knife heals; what the Knife 
does not heal, that the actual Cautery heals ; and what the 
7 _ Cautery does not heal, is juſtly eſteem'd incura- 
-* CAUSUS, vat., from xais, to burn. A burning Fever, 
one of the continual Kinds, and attended with z burning Heat, 
and moſt intenſe Thirſt. Its original Cauſe and Symptoms are 
deſcribed by Hippacrates, Lib. de Nat. Viet; in Morb. Acut. 
in the following manner: Kade J vie, fc, A Cauſus 
** ariſes in the Summer, when the Veins, being parched and 
_ bg Bryn th. 1 of oy — attract to themſelves an 
acri ilious Ichor. It generally happens after a lo 
46 Journey, and long Thirſt, -when the dry'd Veins —_ 
themſe 5 and — Rheums. Under this Di, 
<< order ongue is rough, dry, and black, the Parts 
about the Belly are affected with | 
ments are very liquid, and of a pale Colour;: there is ai vehe- 
ment Thirſt, want of Sleep, and ſometimes * 


4 


1 


: 


C AU; 


he adds, Lib. red abc, c a Colour 


To theſe Symptoms: 

<< ſomewhat bilious, and bilious Spit, with a Refrigeration. of 
«*< the external Parts, and a vehement Heat of the internal. 
And a little after be adds, ** This Diſeaſe ariſes from a Com- 


„% motion of Bile ſettled in the Body,” 1 the 
ſame Deſcription in his ſecond and of Mind B of Diſeaſes, 
and in his Book of critical Days ; from all which it appears, 
that a ſort of ignequs and — Fa with a vehemeat and 

hirſt, are the diſtin 2 — Properties of this 
Fever, as Galen alſo writes in many Places, — 4 in his 
ſecond and third Comments on the third Book of the Eprde- 
mics, and in his fourth Comment on the Book of Regimen in 
acute Diſeaſes, The Author of the Definitiones medica, much 
to the ſame Purpoſe, ſays, ** A Cauſus is attended with a great fey 
Inflammation, and 2 Redline of the A 
e and Blackneſs of the Tongue, and s Deſire of 
66 cold 


Ther ae two Species of s Cauſu: mentionod by Higpecrates, 


one genuine, the other ſpurious, ay Galen hints, Com. 4. R. 
F. I. 4. I find,” fays he, that when the Patient 
„under a burning Heat, and Phyſi- 


4c cians call it a 


© ing, and the Thirſt but — 1. been Cauſir cho it 

« 4 be nat, in a perfect and exq 5 20 but, 
| * half that Diſteraper, — © the fake of Com: 
60 ſneſs in „de called a ſpuriaus Cauſus. And 
«© as we uſually give ſuch Yations to tertian Feyers, ſo we 
* 3 ů ů —— —— yn eh 
Fever, as there are of tertian Feuers, one and gen 
ine, the other ſpurious, which is attended 'with — 
4 genuine ms, but not all.“ Vi _ Lib. 1. 


pegs 7 reckons 2 _ OY the dawn. 


ge ig be 


Frederic Hoffman in bu Medicina Rat. 
Account of this Species of 

Among the Moderna, all thoſe Fevers, whether of che acute 

or continued Kind, which begin with a ſhivering Coldneſs? and 

are afterwards accompanied with a violent Heat, Thirſt, TJaes- 


Jineſs, and /Quickoeſs of the Pulſe, are call'd burning Fever. . 


Hippocrates alſo, the great Founder of the Healing A 
che Qrigin of all Feysrs, from the Bile more or 
—_— d. but Gao” the Wis Ns Won 
or as, but thro" ve Q r Ks 
Fevers, whether continued 0 „Whether 
or complex, whether — or malignant, "23 allo Synochas, 
by tae common Name of burning Few. But that that there is a 
very conſiderable Nufterence between theſe Fevers, is ſu 
obvious from an accurate Attention to the of their 
ſeveral Symptoms, their various Terminations, an ade 
Methods of Cure requiſite in each. 
A burnin Fever, therefore, by the Greeks call 'd ade js, 
properly auf RriQtly ſpeaking, . of F 
accompanied with a . . 
Body, and an inſatiable I at the 
Ancens EST —_— — +459 
Ale e two Ac — as 
2 — men a a HNL for w 
t a hot and @ burning 


Art, deduces 


calls. almoſt all 


15 2 

But drateus, 2 faithful and — of the oy of 

Diſeaſes, in the fourth Chapter of his ſecond Book Acut. gives us 

a fuller Deſcription of this Den in the following Words: 

«6 < The Heat, in all the Parts of the wy hw Bp appt 
penetrating ; na more e the N appears, AS 

it were, to be heated by a Fire. id. in- 

4 ſpirgd by the Pans, ht nb ly d deirous of 

Tongue is ENEC, AS . 

.cc Exzremites cold and þ and his Urine 10 bil ious. 99 Cs 


« incapable of Sleep, and e frequent, ſmall = 
„ weak. His Eyes are | 1 and reddiſh, and his 
<< Face is of a preternatural | As the r 
«< all theſe Symptoms. become all more. violent. 
Pulſe becomes very frequent, the Heat into 
392 1 . 
rium, and knows nobody is Hef 9 
6 is fond of | 4 i 

4 gBed- clothes, ö of hi 
„Hands are cold, but his Palms very hot, an Jug: alls livid 


fl 
66 forth about von gil fs Nl | 
— 8 
in enumera 
this Diſacder, we ſhall boy 1 — 3 
e Gs e. 


won 3 


accurate | 


a gn ths 


2 


s vitiated or | 
gvine Fevers, th 


nie 


ay EE ee. 


af — 
— . is _— fal and cir- and 


4 
ee ta exc * i 


8 


ient i aflited with an obſtinate Nr 
| ee ſeiz 1 a profound SI His Tongue 5 
5 , oy a bitter Taſte is perceiv'd. 
breathes With the greateſt i; ha. 3 his Stomach * to 
rack d with a pungent Pain; Appetite is loſt ; 
es v MK © his Pracorin in 
Patients have their Bodies % uble, and others are coſtiv 
Th 772 labouring * this 1 3 = 
Wi Impatience, and are ent eiz'd wit - 
rely This Species of Fever, ba 3 by Vl violent, fo it ge- 
Fa... 


2 ſoon ; for when, from Beginning, it is 
vb good Signs, it geverally terminates on the 
fun Day oes it continue lon N 18 87 
me, 3 either with a 
unive or an Hemorrhage of the * 
iſorder is n incident to 10 1 5 it proves Ml re- 
judicial * them, when wx Ji are ſeiz'd with it, Young Petr 
frequently ſuby it, as generally eſcape 
A Cauk Cauſu or 47 1 is frequen 1 — 41 into an 
neon of Be i 4 when. this „the Death of the 
is not far ch in this Diſorder, and i in other con- 
tinued Fevers, anger 3 indicated w 8 Jaundice 
® before 4. Day, or w the ient ſhivers 
ore the Concoction of the Matter. But the Gar is fill 
cater, — the Nr is rg 1 impair'd ; when, after the 


verings warm; when he 
133 3 a 2 0 We ching, or a conſtant Drow- 
is; vheo £1 2 e FM his Voice is inter- 
cepted 3 wh jeg, gr yhen be is ſeiz'd with » 
11 * 17 ywproms are more 
.* r who are ** . Fete endo | 
e ger is alſo t, ee 
gaz . l. Weben fl. 32 
fatiable pv or when his To 
del ate 29d bi who 151 be has no Thi 


. n his 1 is 3 fleet 43 when a Hiccough 


; 
Io E jo 4 7 


N . 
Hon ft dercn ar ior when the Pati 4 hat 
none, 2 8 often een es Colou 2 and weeps ol non 
ons are vent to t t 
u Aion with an intenſe Prin of the A Ns 


awn inwards, an Effuſion of Blood f 
e 3. or 55 this Diſorder i is Ur . 
Oe. if ; 1. . not Pages 
nor a Pain in the ps or Knees z for 
Fe * is L ſubje& to a Delirium j when 
* attended with Convulſions; 
Tae „ or the Patient is in a profound 
- . 755 a gnawing Pain, in the Sto- 
are 9 wi us Stools; where a total Retention 
7 Excrements is e with a continual Pain of 
Head; all 28 are dangerous Sy 2 When the Urine 


25 pears like W Bagg + As it gene goes under à Delirium; 
_ 90 continues to iy by charged for a conliderable time 


it n the v 

he Dang y great, when rine is red, thick 
148 id, and fetid ; when 170 is evacuated at ſhort Intervals, 24 
Quantities ; when it is diſcharged with Difficulty ; 
x it Rae unſeaſonably, or is evacuated contra- 

ry to the Patient's tion ; when the Patient does not 
ceiye the Violence of 5 Diſorder, i in conſequence of his being 
delirious : When, upon the firſt Approach of the Fever, a pro- 
e Sweat breaks out ; w the Patient begins to grow deli- 
2a or when an any Part of the Body becomes paralytic ; and, 
B. when the Faroxyſm is violently increaſed on the third 


. to ſpecify thoſe Prognoſtics, which, in a Cau- 
Tus, indicate certain and unavoidable Death, which we know 
will ſoon be the Fate of the Patient, if the Diſeaſe is violent, 
and the Strength greatly 255 'd; and more eſpecially if, at 
this time, à Delirium or a Rigg happen ik _ delirious Pa- 

En e gs x ll e be ono oe e, . 
0 

1 his Eyes, or his Noſtrils, are d 1 Bib ; if, at this 
arp the Patient neither ſces nor hears ; or- if when hie 
he lies with his ** winking, without a Hz- 
e from 55 Noſe, 7 0 a ee ; happening, in gt 

255 5 2. 22 on Oe Diſorder. he greater, if 
breathes with Fo... ber, Bieulty. The Fate of 
| 2 is equally deplorable, if the Teas riches from his 
are inent, or darken'd ; if t roll 
— 1 if they are dull or elne "big 
preternaturally lar "hes A and their Blacks 
ſmall ; or if their are hid under t ſuperior Eyelids, 
the Whites appear red, and pale or black Veins are diſco- 
ver d in them; 1 aSubſtance, e aSpider's' Web, covers the 
entire 1782. 3. or when the natural Mucus remains in "the Extre- 


I wich 


mities of their Angles ; if, during Sleep, the Eyelids are not en- 
tirely clo 3 or when they are exceſſyely pale, unleſs the 


Noſe, nor thick Urine being diſcharg'd in 


Pilentfs is produced by a Flux ; or when one of the Eyes is 
leſs than the other. 12 theſe we add, that the er 1s 
unavoidable when one of the Ears is ſeiz'd with an acute 
which Symptom generally carries the Patient off within ſeven 
Days, eſpecially if the Patient is young. But old Patients, 
becauſe their Pain and Fever are not ſo intenſe, are generally 
thought to be in a ſafer State. 5 5 
I, in conſequence of the Fever, there is a Gririding of the 
Teeth; if they appear livid, black, and extremely dry ; and if 
at the ſame time, in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, the Tongue 
is firſt dry, then rough, and afterwards black and foul ; if the 
Patient ſies with his Mouth gaping, and fleeps continually; or 
if he ſeems as if he would be ſuddenly ſuffocated; if he can 
neither drink nor ſwallow his Saliva, tho' at the ſame time there 
is no Tubercle in his Fauces ; if he turns his Neck with great 
Difficulty, or if it is ſo diſtorted, as to render his Deglutition 
uneaſy ; if his Breath is cold, and his Pulſe obſcure, thick, and 
interrupted ; if his Thirſt, which was before great, is remov'd, 
whilſt, at che ſame time, his Fever is equally violent, and his 
Tongue equally dry and black; if a Vomiting of Blood hap- 
pens, or a Vomiting of various fetid Subſtances of different 
Colours ; if his Fingers pick the Flocks of the Bed-clothes, or 
pull inrotantdrily che Borders thereof, or catch at ſome Object 
on the adjacent Walls; if the Extremities of his Fingers and his 
Nails are livid or blackiſh, tho' their growing blackiſh is no 
deadly Sign, provided the Patient's Strength is able eaſily to bear 
the Diſeaſe, and if other apparent Signs of Recovery enſue, for 
then the Patient's Health is reftor'd, but the black and cor- 
rupted Parts fall off, It is alſo a fatal Sign when the Abdomen 
becomes tumid, eſpecially after the Exhibition of a Purgative; 


or when the Belly, being diſtended with Flatulencies, cannot 


diſcharge them; when, in the Beginning of the Fever, yellow 
Ble . row 4 3 when the Excrements are liquid, and at the 


+ ſame time black or pale, or pinguious or fetid ; when the Pa- 


tient is entirely coſtive, and ſeiz'd with a ſudden Palpitation of 
the Heart, and a Hiccup ; when the Urine begins to be inter- 
cepted, or to be diſcharg'd black, thick, or fetid; or when the 
' Urine, which was before good, ſuddenly exhibits bad Signs; 
or when, thro' the whole Courſe of the Diſeaſe, the Urine 
remains like that of Perſons in Health; when Blood is diſcharg'd 


inſtead of Urine; or when the Bladder is pain'd or hard. It is 


an equally fatal Sign, when, in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, 
the Extremities become cold, and cannot again be render'd 
warm ; when, at the ſame time, that the Extremities are 
cold, the internal Parts of the Body are ſcorched with an in- 
tenſe Heat, or when the Patient is inſatiably dry; when the 
febrile Heat ceaſes all on a ſudden, and without a manifeſt 


' Cauſe ; when Sweats and Deliquiums happen, at the fame 
time that the Strength is much impair'd ; when the Patient 


lies on his Back, contracts his Knees, and flips towards the 


Foot of the Bed; when he uncovers and ſpreads his Arms and 


„at the ſame time that they are not preternaturally hot; 


when the Pain lodg'd in the inferior Parts of the Body ſuddenly 
ceaſes, in conſequence of its being transferr'd to the Viſcera ; 
when any Ulcer, under which the Patient labour'd before the 


Fever, or an Ulcer ariſing during the Fever, becomes dry and 
livid ; when there is an Eruption of Puſtules all over the Body, 
if at the ſame time a purulent Abſceſs does not appear ; when, 


upon the Appearance of an Abſceſs near the Ear, it does not 


come to rity, no Hzmorrhage 9 
arge Quantities; 


when a cold Sweat ariſes, and the Patient is ſeverely afflicted 


on the fourth and ſeventh Days; when, on the eleventh Day, 


he perceives no Criſis ; or when, on the critical Days, he be- 


comes cold without Sweats enſuing z when a Rigor happens, 
and often fetuths, and at the ſame time the Diſorder is not 
alleviated by that means. The Patient never fails to die, when 
the Temples become ſunk, the Noſtrils ſharp, the Eyes hol- 


low, the Ears cold, languid, and the Extremities hanging a 


little down; when the Skin about the Forehead is hard and 


tenſe ; when the Countenance of the Patient is pale like a 


Corpſe, or black, or manifeſtly alter'd by the Diſorder. 


But to return to the 5 Huffman, from whom the for- 
mer Part of this Article is taken : Theſe burning Fevers are 


nocha, whether ſimple, complex, or cacochymical, the 
Burning is not ſo intenſe, nor the Thirſt fo inſatiable, but the 
Heat is milder, and accompanied with a kind of Moiſture. 
Synochas are principally incident to plethoric Perſons, thoſe of 
a lax Habit, and ſuch as live delicately, 8 in the 1 


wills different from other Fevers of the continued Kind; for 
in a dy 


and in temperate Climates. But a Cauſus principally atta 


lean Perſons, thoſe of delicate or bilious Conftitutions, and ge- 


' nerally rages in hot dry Weather long continued, eſpecially in 
hot Climates. Beſides, in a burning Fever, contrary to what 


happens in other continued Fevers, the Countenance becomes 
N and the Patient is either ſeiz'd with a Vomiting, or an 
1 to it, and a Loathing of Food. A high-co- 


lour'd Urine, deeply ting'd with Bile, is diſcharg'd fetid 
bilious Excrements are evacuated in large N — 
Feven, and fuch as ariſe from an Acrimony, or too large a 
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2 '6f Bile, have this peculiar to themſelves, different 

fr continued inflammatory, ſanguine, and mali 
Fevers, that, on the odd Days, and about the third Day, they 
are augmented, but are ſomewhat leſs intenſe on the even Days ; 
which is alſo to be obſerv'd in the continued Tertians, thoſe of 
the choleric Kind, as alſo in thoſe which the Antients call'd 
Tritæophyæ, which, on the third Day, are exaſperated with- 
out any periodical Shivering or cold Fit, like that which hap- 
pens in the Hemitritæa, or Semitertian. Add to this, that 
the Fevers, accompanied with a Redundance either of pure or 
impure Blood, are generally terminated on the fourth Day by a 
Diaphoreſis, or a large Hzmorrhage, accompanied with a Red- 
neſs of the Face; whereas burning - Fevers terminate about 
the ſeventh Day, after a Shivering, which proves critical, either 
w Diaphoreſis, or ſymptomatical by a fatal Inflammation of 
Stomach, Duodenum, and Parts to which the biliary Ducts 
reach. And, laſtly, with reſpect to the Method of Cure, there 
is a Difference; for the ardent Fevers are greatly mitigated by 
Draughts of cold Liquor, which does not happen in other con- 
inued and inflammatory Fevers; much leſs in thoſe of the ma- 
t and putrid Kind. Veneſection is highly neceſſary in 
thoſe Fevers which ariſe from Blood ſtagnating in the large Veſ- 
ſels, as alſo in inflammatory Fevers, eſpecially ſuch as ſeize 


' thoſe Parts and Viſcera which moſt abound with Blood. But in 


genuine and intenſe burning Fevers, this Evacuation is ſo far 
trom being neceſſary, that it is rather hurtful, ; 

Theſe true and violent burning Fevers formerly were, and 
ſtill are, moſt frequent in Aa, Greece, Egypt, and Italy: For 
this Reaſon the great Founders of Medicine, Hippocrates, Ga- 
ten, and Aretæut, have copiouſly and accurately laid down the 
Prognoſtics and Method of Cure proper in this Diſorder. But 
in our temperate Climate they U occur; and when 
do, they are owing to a too liberal Uſe of ſtrong Wine, hot 
Summers, an obſtructed Perſpiration, or an intenſe and. violerit 
_ Exerciſe, either of the Body or Mind, In our Climates ſan- 
| pm burning Fevers, or bilious Synochas, and choleric 

evers, are more frequent, 

What we commonly call bilious Synochas, are ſuch as attack 
the Patient without any conſiderable previous Horror and Rigor, 
but with an intenſe Heat, Thirſt, Watching, Uneaſineſs, and 
Reſtleſſneſs, in Patients of ſangvineo-choleric Habits, and ſuch 
as abound with a hot and bilious Blood ; and theſe Fevers either 
terminate in a ſalutary manner, or prove mortal, on the odd 
or critical Days, after a previous Rigor. They terminate in u 
ſalutary manner either by a Diaphoreſis, or, for the moſt part, 
by an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe ; for theſe are the Species of 
burning Fevers, concerning which Hippocrates, Lib. 1. Epid. 
- Com. 2. obſerv'd, that all thoſe recover'd, who had either had 
an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, or any other Part; whereas 
thoſe died who had no ſuch Evacuation. But when theſe Fe- 
vers prove fatal, they either terminate in an Inflammation of 
the more noble Parts, ſuch as the Membranes of the Brain, 


the Lungs, the Stomach, and Inteſtines ; or in a mortal Syn- 


cope, in conſequence of the Blood being collected, ting, 
and becoming grumous, in the Right Ventricle of the Heart. 

Another Species of a complete burning Fever incident to our 
Countrymen, is what we call the bilious Fever, which ſeizes 
the Patient with an intenſe Heat, Thirſt, Uneaſineſs, a Vo- 
miting, or continual Inclination to vomit, bilious Stools in large 
Quantities, a Coldneſs of the Extremities, an internal Heat, 
and a Cardialgia. But this Species of Fever is juſtly diſtin- 
guiſh'd into that of the more and leſs acute Kind ; in the for- 
mer, the Symptoms are far more violent. The Stools, and 
Matter dif 'd by Vomit, are bilious, and in large Quanti- 
ties ; the Patient is ſeiz'd with a Cardialgia, attended with a 
Syncope, and generally this Diſorder proves mortal before the 
ſeventh Day, by a violent Inflammation of the Stomach and 
Duodenum, the Signs of which are a violent and fix'd burning 
Heat about the Præcordia, a Coldneſs of the Extremities, 
Reſtleſſneſs, and Uneaſineſs, a Hiccup, and a copious Eructa- 
tion of the Bile and Sava, 2 yellow Colour of the Counte- 
nance, a cadaverous Face, commonly known by the Epithet 
Hippocratic. Some of theſe Fevers are not ſo acute, but longer 

tracted, and ſometimes remitting, -or appearing evidently 
intermittent ; they-are every Day, or every third Day, exaſpe- 
rated with Vomitings, Uneaſineſs, and cold Fits, for which 
Reaſon they = be juſtly call'd quotidian, or continued Ter- 
tian Fevers. heſe, unleſs ſpeedily remov'd by proper Medi- 
cines, readily e into low Fevers, and excite long 
Diſorders of the Stomach, heavy Pains, Eructations, and Infla- 
tions, in conſequence of the deeper or more ſuperficial Corro- 
ſion of the Stomach by the pungent bilious Juices. 

As to the Cauſes and Generation of theſe Fevers, that Spe- 
cies which is highly burning, and in which the Patient is ſeiz- 
ed with a violent and intenſe Heat, a Dryneſs of the Tongue, 


and an inſatiable Thirſt, in which the Parts, both internal 


and external, are parch'd and dry'd, has no other Cauſe, than 


a quick Commotion and A7 of the Blood and Humour, 


in conſequence of the ſmaller Veſſels of the fibrous and vaſcu- 


lar Compages of the Body bei rtly obſtructed, and 
e 


_ 
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ſpaſm conſtricted: By the reciprocal Attritioh of the 
Solids with the Fluids, the inteſtine Motion of the ſulphureous 
Parts is alſo increas'd, from which ariſes an inflammatory Heat, 
which diffipates and waſtes the Fluids, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, it hes and burns the Solids. But in Perſons of a 
ic Habit, and ſuch as are full of Juices, in conſequence 
of the Softneſs and Laxity of the Fibres, the Heat is milder 
and leſs intenſe, the Fever leſs burning, the Dryneſs of the 
Skin and Fauces not ſo violent, nor the Thirſt ſo inſatiable. In 
that Species of burning Fever which we call'd bilious, there 
is a quicker Motion of the Fluids, not only on account of the 
Redundance of the falino-ſulphureous Parts in the Juices, and 
ſome of the ſmall Veſſels being rendered narrow and obſtruct- 
ed, but alſo the Quantity of bilious Juice, ſecreted in 
the Liver, and carried into the Duodenum and Stomach, by 
its Acrimony and Pungency, irritates, corrodes, and inflames 
the nervous Coats: From this ariſe the Symptoms peculiar to 
this Fever, ſuch as a Heat, Uneafineſs, a Cardialgia, a Nau- 
fea, a Retching to vomit, together with violent Diſcharges of 
bilious Matter by the Mouth and Anus. 
All Things, therefore, which heat the Blood, and gene- 
rate ſulphureous Particles in it, or which hinder or retard its 
free Circulation thro' the ſmaller Veſſels, - contribute to the 
Production of burning Fevers : Hence thoſe are more ſubject 
to them than others, who are of a bilious and firm Habit, who 
indulge themſelves in the Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, who are 
frequently under the Influence of exorbitant Paſhons, 2 
that of Anger, or who uſe too violent Exerciſe. Hence alſo 
the Reaſon is to be deduc'd, why in hot Climates, and the 
'Southern Parts of the World, intenſe burning Fevers — ; 
as alſo, why, in our own Country, after long-continued Heats 
in a dry Summer, ſucceeded by a cold Autumn, bilious Fevers, 
bilious Diarrheas, D nr and 8 To 
not onl uently happen, but rage epidemically. t an 
ee fad the violent Sallies of Anger, prin- 
cipally contribute to the immediate Production of this Fever, 
in thoſe who have a natural Diſpoſition and Tendency towards 
it ; for when the Juices abound with hot ſulphureous Particles, 
and when the Diſſipation of theſe, thro' the ſmall exhaling 
Veſſels, is int ed, either by a denſe and cold Air, or by 
imprudently ing one's ſelf to the Cold, remain in 
the Habit, raiſe an inteſtine Motion of the Fluids, and excite 
a Fever. The Effect of violent A on the Body is ſuch, 
that it induces an intenſe Motion, and a rigid ſpaſmodic Stric- 
ture, not only in the whole nervous and vaſcular Syſtems, but 
alſo acts in a particular manner upon the nervous bilary Dua, 
and, by greatly increaſing their periſtaltic Motion, expreſſes 
the bilious Juice from the le of theſe Ducts, and forces it 
copiouſly and impetuouſly into the r the Duodenum; 
and, butt it ſtagnates in this winding Duct, it produces an 
Efferveſcence, by being mix d with the ſalival Juice, and acid 
Crudities; and by that means acquires a pungent and almoſt 
cauſtic Quality, as is obvious from wh nds. inous Co- 
lour, reſembling that produc'd by a Mixture of Bile with 
ſome acid corroſive Spirit, ſuch as Oil of Vitriol, and Aqua- 
fortis. © | _ 
In the Method of Cure, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the various Species of burning Fevers, and to have a 
due Regard to the Conſtitution of the Patient; for when a 
violent burning Fever ſeizes a Patient of a bilious lean Habit, 
and not v fall of Blood and Juices, Veneſection is impro- 
Nor is it to be us'd in bilious Fevers, either of the acute 
ind, or ſuch as appear intermittent, and are accompanied 
with numerous Vomitings and Stools, an Uneaſineſs of the 
Præcordia, and a Coldneſs of the Extremities. But when a 
Plethora is join'd to that burning Fever which is frequent 
among our Country-men, and which the Antients properly 
called a bilious or putrid Synocha, 'a ſeaſonable Veneſection, 
adapted to the Strength and Condition of the Patient, and the 
Diflention of the Veſſels, is highly neceſſary ; for when a due 
Evacuation of Blood is made, the Violence of the Fever, and 
its ſeveral Symptoms, is not only much abated, but alſo a ſpeedy 
and 2 Termination is to be expected. On the con- 
trary, Experience teaches us, that Women in a particular man- 
ner, and ſuch as abound with Blood, * in conſiderable Dan- 
pers if Veneſection has been omitted in the Beginning of the 
iſeaſe ; for then Nature herſelf attempts the Diſcharge of the 
ſuperfludus Blood, eſpecially from the Noſtrils, which, if it 
does not happen at a proper and critical Time, does not pro- 
duce the deſir d Effect, ſince a Stagnation of the Blood in the 
Veſſels of the Brain enſues, and induces a highly dangerous 
Phrenitis of the Membranes of the Brain. c | 
After Veneſection, we are carefully to endeavour to remove 
the intenſe Heat of the Body, ther with the inſatiable 
Thirſt and Dryneſs of the Fauces, ſuch Medicines as fix 
and correct the violent Agitation of the ſulphureous Particles, 
relax the ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the Fibres, dilute the Hu- 
mours ſtagnating in the ſmall Veſſels, render them capable of 
a free Circulation, and remove Obſtructions, that an equable 
2 1 the Fluids, thro* the proper Parts and 
VOI. . 
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Veſſclk, may be promoted. For this Intention the Antlenty 


y recommended drinking cold Water. Hippocrates, 
in his Book de Afee?. Set. 2. in burning Fevers, orders the 
frequent Exhibition of cold Draughts by little and little. And 
Aretæur, in Lib. 2. Cap. 4. Acut. has the following Words: 
If the Patient labours under a bilious Vomiting, a Tenſity, 
<« a Loathing of Food, Uneafinefs, and Loſs of 8 „then 
«© two or three Glaſſes of cold Water are to be exhidited, in 
<< order to render the Stomach ſtrong ; for cold Water 
« becomes warm in the Stomach.” Gale alfo, in Meth. 
Medend. Lib. 9. Cap. 5. beſides Veneſection, highly com- 
mends cold Draughts, adding this for a Reaſon, ** Becauſe 
they extinguiſh the Fever, and render Nature and 
*< vigorous, in order to expel, by the Anus, and by the cuta- 
«© neous Pores, whatever is wy 4. peccant in the Habit.“ 
Celſus is of the ſame Opinion; for, in Lib. 3- Cap. 5. he uſes 
the following Words: I a burning Fever is not at its 
„ eft Height before the fourth Day, and is attended with an 
<« inſatiable Thirſt, cold Water is to be exhibited iouſly, 
and in as large Quantities as the Patient deſires. After th 
% the Patient is to be cover'd with many Bed-clothes, and lai 


« in a p Poſture for Reſt, r after a long · con- 
„ tinued "Thirſt and Watching, after drink much Water, 
% and an Alleviation of the Heat, a ſound ſcizes the 
Patient, by which a copious Diaphoreſis is promoted, and 
oy A Relief afforded.” But he ſubjoins theſe Cautions : 
But in thoſe only in whom, beſides the Heat, there are no 
«© Pains, no Swelling of the Præcordia, no ObſtruQions, ei- 


<< ther of the Lungs or Fauces, no Ulcer, no Faintings, and 


„ no Flux, the Exhibition of cold Water is But a 
<< Patient, who is afflicted with a gentle Cough under this Spe- 
«© cies of Fever, ought netiher to drink liberally, nor uſe 


« Draughts of cold Water.” Proſper Albinus, in Med, 
Meth. Lib. 2. tells us, „That in — — Fevers, 
„all the Egyptian Phyſicians uſed to exhibit large Draughts of 
„ cold Water, becauſe that Liquor concentrates the natural 
«© Heat to ſuch a degree, that the Thirſt and Heat forthwith 
«© ceaſe ; by which means the whole Body is corroborated, and 
„the Water is digeſted : For the moſt part, the Uſe of cold 
«« Water in theſe Caſes excites profuſe — ſometimes bi- 
„ lious „ a plentiful Diſcharge of Humours by Stool, 
and a copious Evacuation of Urine, It is ſurpriſing, con- 
* tinues he, that ſuch a Medicine ſhould prove effectual againſt 
„ theſe Fevers ; for they generally terminate by the Evacua- . 
tions excited by cold Water.” The ſame Author, de Med, 
Egypt. Lib, 4. C. 15. informs us, that this was not only the 
Practice of the Egyptian Phyſicians, but that it was accounted 
a Specific, Some, ſays he, in Synochas and burning Fevers, 
«« reckon a large Quantity of the Water of An l, which 
< is a Species of Cucumber, exhibited for man Days alone, 
na Specific, Others, in the Height of the Dilorder. exhibit 
large Draughts of cold Water, after which, they cover the 
Patient with many Bed-clothes, in order to procure a Dia- 
46 —— by which means I underſtand a great many have 
ay cured.” 
Both Reaſon and Experience concur to ſhew us, that the 
high Opinion the Antients entertained concetning the Efficacy 
of cold Water in burning Fevers, was not altogether without 
a Foundation; for unleſs the Stomach and other internal Parts 
are inflam'd, and when there is no Anxiety, with a Coldneſs 
of the Extremities, nor a Contraction of the Pulſe, and a De- 
fect of Blood, Draughts of good cool Water, tho* not intenſely 
cold, 'exhibited in large uantities, but not all at once, ate 
of ſingular Service; cold Liquor corrects and obtunds 
the too violent Motion of the ſulphureous and ethereal Particles 
in the Blood, braces up the relax'd Fibres, and reſtores a due 
ee of contractile Force and Elafticity, to ſuch as are too 
violently diſtended. Nor are any bad Conſequences to be 
dreaded from the cold Water, becauſe, by entering the Body 
ſucceflively, it becomes tepid by the internal Heat. This Te- 
pidity, join'd with the Moiſture, is ſingularly beneficial in re- 
axing the ſpaſmodically conſtricted Fibres, and rendering the 
Fluids, ſtagnating in illary Veſſels, fit for a due ber- 
lation, by which means a Diaphoreſis, a plentiful Diſcharge 
of Urine, and Evacuations by Stool are promoted. But ſince, 
in the Northern Climates, ſuch pure and light Water is hard 
to be found, the Water uſed for this e muſt be corre 
ed by boiling, or an Admixture of pr ngredients. #7 
crate}, in burning Fevers, recommends a Decoction of Water 
and Barley, And Areteus, in a bilious Fever, recommends a 
Mixture of Milk and Water. The cold Draughts found moſt 
beneficial for Patients in our Climate, are principally Juleps, 
repar d of Spring- water, Lemon-juice, and Sugar; . as al 
ifans of the Shavings of Hartſhorn, -root, 
Syrup of the Juice of Lemons, or Julap of Roſes and Spirit 
of Vitriol, Water alſo, boil'd with a Piece of Bread in it, 
is an excellent Drink for this Purpoſe. To this Claſs of Li- 
quors we may alſo tefer ſweet Whey, or that which is acidu- 
lated with Lemon- juice, as alſo the TREE Mineral Springs, 
ſuch as = Selteran, Antonian, and Wildungenfian TP. 
3 | 
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75 Exhibition of cold Mater, thus flronuouſly recommended 


Hoffman, is no new Practice. It is treqted of at large in 


ius's Treatiſe on Fevers, 

For ebtunding and correcting the cauſtic Acrimony of the 
bilious Juices, Ragnating in Stomach and Duodenum, 
eſpecially in bilious Feyers, the moſt effectual Medicines of the 
compound Kind are the Pulvis Marchionis, and particularly 
the abſorbent Powders, with which are conveniently mixed 
the more light earthy Subſtances, Crabe- eyes, Mother of Pearl, 
prepared Shells, calcin'd Horns and Bones, and, according to 
Fe and Crato, Muſteuy Glas. Nitre is alſo of ſingular 

flicacy for extinguiſhing the Heat, and checking the inteſtine 
Motion ; for which Reaſon it may be very adyantageouſl 
mix wh theſe 7 —— But theſe n 1 mu 

e diluted with a ſufficient Quantity of a proper Liquor, 
be exhibited frequently, and at — r ina og Nor are di- 
Juting and attenuating Medicines leſs beneficial, ſuch as Emul- 
ſions of Almonds, and the Four cold Seeds, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Gourd, with Waters diſtilled from Flowers of a Faregoric 

Quality, ſuch as thoſe of Elder, Roſes, Bugloſs, * 

Limes, Lily of the Valley, as alſo black Cherry-water, Thi 
Intention is alſo anſwer d by Jellies of the Shavings of Hartſ- 
horn, Milk mix'd with Water, Oil of ſweet Almonds, ſweet 
Whey, as alſo Broth, prepared of Fowls bruiſed and boiled 
in a cloſe Veſſel. Theſe are highly beneficial for 
removing the Inflammation of the nervous and membranous 
Parts, which generally proves fatal in theſe Diſeaſes : But wy 
muſt be exhibited in a due Order, at proper Times, and in j 
Doſes ; in a Word, the following Cautions muſt be obſerved 
with reſpect to their Uſe. 

Practical CauTtons and OBSERYATIONS. 


- As in the Cure of all acute Fevers, ſo more eſpecially in 
thoſe of the burning and inflammatory Kind, the beſt and 
ſafeſt Method is, thro* the whole Stages of the Diſeaſe, to 
proceed calmly and gently, and carefully to abſtain from every 
thing both in Diet and M icine, which may contribute to in- 
— the Diſeaſe, or retard its Cure. Cel/us, in the ſeventh 
Chapter of his third Book, gives us an excellent Caution with 
reſpect to this Particular, in the following Words: The 
„Patient, ſays he, is to be laid in a ſufficiently large Room, 
© that he may breathe a free and open Air: Nor is he to be 
4 loaded with a large Quantity of Clothes, but only to be 
4% cover'd with ſuch as are light. The Leaves of the Vine, 
« dipt in cold Water, may alſo be laid over his Stomach, in 
«© order to prevent his being rack'd with an immoderate Thirſt;” 
for a moderate and equal Heat does more in theſe Fevers for 
the Correction, Reſolution, and Evacuation of the morbific 
Matter, than any other Medicine whatever. But nothing is 
more prejudicial, than to increaſe the Heat by the Warmth of 
the Room, or an Abſtinence from Drink, ſince, by this means, 
the Strength is impaired, the due Secretion of the peccant Hu- 
mours from the vital Juices retarded, and the Moiſture neceſ- 
fary for the free Circulation of the Blood and Humours, and 
for relaxing and opening the obſtructed or conſtricted capillary 
Veſlels bans oy For this Reaſon, the frequent drinking of 
warm Infuſions in burning Fevers, is ſo far from proving bene- 
ficial, that they often prove hurtful, But ſtill more Injury is 
done by ſuch Medicines as heat the Blood, throw it into a 
Commotion, and excite an actual Diaphozeſis. For this Rea- 
ſon, as juſtly commends a large Room, and the Acceſs of 
à pure Air ; for, as the ſubtile, ethereal, and elaſtic Subſtance 
in the Air, is the genuine Support of the elaſtic, vital, and 
ey Force of the Vellels, and of the Strength of the Parts, 
ſo the Air, when tainted with many moiſt and corrupted Ef- 
fluvia, and conſequently depriv'd of its Elaſticity, is prejudicial 
to Perſons in a ſound State of Health, and much more to ſuch 
as are indiſpos'd, Nor do I think, that any other Reaſon needs 
aftign'd, why ſo many of the Vulgar die of acute Fevers, 
whoſe, Conſtitutions are otherwiſe able to overcome the Shocks of 
the Diſtemper, than that they lie in little, low, and often over- 
heated Apartments, in which, eſpecially when there is a Num- 
ber of Patients, the Air they breathe is ſickly, and impreg- 
nated with noxious Exhalations. 
But as Nature herſelf is the beft Phyſician in continued Fe- 
vers, her Motions are carefully to be adverted to. Theſe are 
principally exerted by the Niger wine Ne from the ſpi- 
nal LO with a of Cold and Shivering, and A 
at ſtated times, eſpecially on the odd Days, the Half of the 
und Day, the 3-3. 4 the eleventh, and the fourteenth ; 
r this Rigor | 
Syſtem, by which t od. an 
. ts ant the Lanes Yall 
internal Parts, Hear Brain, an- | eſſels; 
for which Reaſon the Karen ines are cold, Tags internal 
Parts are too much filled and diſtended with. Blood. Hence the 
Pulſe. is contracted, there is an Uneaſineſs about the Breaft, 
and the Face, together with, the Veſſcs of the Head, i 
ſwelled, But if, after this Rigor, the Humour dtiven in- 
wards are, by an equal Force, and. an enlarged Syſtole of the 


Blood. and Humours are driven, WR. 


is only a ſpaſmodic Affection of all the nervous 


Heart and Arteri in driven towards the Surface of the Body, 
the Force of the Diſeaſe, and the morbific Cauſe, are often at 
once carried off and removed, either by a copious and univer- 
fal Diaphoreſis, or by a Di from the Noſtrils. Thus a 
Rigor which is ſalutary, is juſtly, for that Reaſon, called cri- 
tical ; and, after it happens, the Pulſe is equable and foft, the 
Circulation of the Blood carried on in a due manner, the 
Strength recruited, and the Patient rendered capable of oy 


ing his natural Reſt. But when the ſy ſtaltic Force of 


Heart and Arteries is not ſo ſtro as again to driye out the 
Blood, the Rigor is ſymptomatic, and of the bad Kind ; for 
then the Body neither grows warm again, nor the Pulſe equal; 
nor is there a Diſcharge of Blood from the Noſtrils, nor 
an univerſal Diaphoreſis, but only a partial and cold one 
about the Head and Neck ; nor are the Body and Mind re- 
cruited, nor does the Patient become capable of his natural 
Reſt. The Blood rather remains pent up internally in the ſmall 
Veſſels, and in the Brain * 2 Phrenitis and Convul- 
ſions about Heart and „ a violent Uneaſineſs 
of the Præcordia, a Difficulty of Breathing, and a Fainting, 
which is generally ſucceeded by Death on the ninth Day. 
Sometimes alſo theſe Rigors happen on the critical Days ; bue 
theſe are in like manner ſymptomatical, and prognoſlicate an 
unlucky Termination. e Motions, therefore, of Nature, 
as they are productive either of Death or Health, ought to be 
carefully attended to by the Phyſician ; for on this depends, 
not only the whole Art of forming right P ſtics, and ex- 
hibiting Medicines ſeaſonably, but alſo the ole of Practice. 
This excellent Ground-work of obſerving the Motions of Na- 
ture was always kept in View by Hippocrates, and careful 
inculcated by his faithful Interpreters Hieronymus Mercurialis 
and Duretus. But very few of the Moderns ſeem to be ac- 
„ e extraordinary 
n Nature thus reſolves to exert i Effo 

the Phyſician is to wait and direct nothing ; The Patient is 55 
entirely to abſtain from Aliments, —＋ Body is only to be 
1 in an equable and moderate Warmth. But if the 

orce of Nature alone is not ſufficient for expelling the Blood, 
and promoting the Secretions, ſhe is ſkilfully to be aſſiſted in- 
ternally, either by temperate Analeptics — Diaphoretics, or 


externally by Medicines of a deriving and diſcutient Quality; 


for the happy and ſeaſonable Iime of acting and — 


Medicines is never of more Importance, than in dangerous 
„ 
n, after a Rigor, a Head - ach 
thora happens, with a ” 
when a ſmall Quantity of Bloo 
uſe an E ithem prepared of Vin and Roſe-water, 'Cam- 
phire diſloly'd in Spirit of Roſes, Nitre, and Oil of Rhodium, 
applied cold, not 7 the Temples, but rather to the whole 
cad ſhav'd, This Medicine produces the happieſt by 
refrigerating, diſcuſſing, and reſiſting Inflammation. Thus 
ſame Epithem is of ſingular Service for alleviating the Angie 
removing the Uneaſineſs, and facilitating the Reſpiration, 15 
is laid over the Præcordia with .a Linen Cloth, conſiſting of 
three Folds. But the moſt immediate Relief for a Phrenitis 
is to be expected from opening the Veins of the Noftrils, whe- 
ther by a Scarificator, or the Intruſion of the Point of à Straw, 
taking care to render the Legs and Thighs at the ſame time warm 
by Friction, and exhibiting internally a diſcutient, diaphoretic, 
and analeptic Mixture, with At Vinegar, Waters of Cin- 
namon, Roſes, Carduus Benedictus, and the Mixtura Simplex, 


porteating from a Ple- 
Commotion of Mind, and 
drops from the Noſtrils, I 


Cinnabar, Crabs-eyes, and the Bezaardicum Minerale. 


In order to allay the Thirſt, and moiſten the parched 

and Fauces, I bave obſerved no Medicine more ow. Tong: 
half a Dram of the beſt Nitre diſloly'd_ in a Pint of ſweet 
Whey for this drunk frequently cold, and in ſmall, Draughts, 
ſurpriſingly allays the. preternatural Heat. The Mouth alſo 
and Fauces are now-and-then to be waſh'd with Water, in 
which a ſufficient Quantity of Nitre, and the Rob of Mul- 
berries has been difloly'd. This may alſo be exhibited as a 
Gargariſm. But I can never approve of Injections by a Sy- 
ringe, becauſe, by their violent Attrition, they generally in- 
creaſe the 1 and Inflamma we... Beſides, in order to re- 
move any Inflammation whi tens, 2 Quin is Li 

cus, gently ſwallow'd, is of ſingular Oy Ws: WP Four 


Take of Conſerve of Roſes, one Qunce ; of the beſt Ni 
fifteen Grains; and of Camphire, three Grains. Diflalys al 
in one Dram of the Oil of ſweet Almonds. * 


Tho? the Exhibition of Purgatives, during burning Fevers, 
is proved to be highly dangerous, both from R 7 
rue et tis proper the Paticat's Body ſhox L 
uble under the Diſcaſe itſelf ; therefore, thi Intention is 
and moſt progeny an teer's by Suppoſitories and Clyſters, pre- 
par d only of 1 Honey, and a little Nitre. But when 3 
Criſis and due Concoction are form'd, which may be diſco- 
vered from the Sediment of the Urine, it is expedient to ren- 
der the Body ſoluble by the milder Laxatiyes, ſuch as Prepara- 


tions of Manna, Tamarinds, 
that the t Juices in the Prime His, generated by the 
eaſe itſelf, may be evacuated, leſt they Kaul lay a new 
| 1 | 5 
As Ho gives his Opinion again? Purging, in the Sorts 
Fevers here mentioned, I have not ſupppreſe'd it, in order to 
our what I have ſaid concerning purging in Fevers, under 
the Article CATHARvIS, to which 1 muſt refer the Reader. 

The drinking cold Water, a PraQtice ſo highly extol'd by 
the Antients, is of ſingular and uncommon Efficacy in this 
Diſeaſe, and therefore deſerves the greateſt Attention and Re- 

gard of the Phyſician. But as we have already directed, when 
and in what it is to be us'd, we ſhall only here obſerve, 
that it is never to be exhibited in large Draughts at one time, 
but 8 and frequently; never in the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, but ſome Days after its firſt Attack ; never in the 
Time of the Paroxyſm, or whilſt the Rigor laſts, or the Pulſe 
is ſmall and intermittent; in a Word, never till the Plethora 
is firſt remoy'd : But it may be ſafely us'd when the Extremi- 
ties are hot, and the Pulſe equal, quick, and large. 

If the Fever is oa acute, and highly dangerous, by rea- 
ſon of the bilious corroſive Juices ing upon the ner- 
vous Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, ſome ſpeedy and 
efficacious Remedy is neceſſary, In this Caſe, it is adyiſeable 
to exhibit the abſorbent and correcting Powders frequently, and 
in larger Doſes than uſual, in Conjunction with diluting and 


lenitive Liquors. For anſwering this Intention, I always re- 
following, a a Modicine of approv'd Virtue. 


commend 
ake of the Powders of Crabs-eyes, Mother of Pearl, un- 
| calcin'd Hartſhorn, Muſcevy-glaſ, or calcin'd Talc-ftone, 
of each one Dram; ud of itre, one Scruple; of which 
the Patient is, every Hour, to take one , in two 
Ounces of an Em of Almonds, to which two Drams 
of the Oil of ſweet Almonds have been added. 


But for checking the violent bilious Evacuations, my Ano- 
dyne Mineral Liquor is of fingular Efficacy, eſpecially if it is 
impregnated with a few Drops of the Qil of Mace, and exhi- 
bited in any Auid 14 95 or only ROW We ; 171 — 
it ſt too quic tic or periſtaltic Motion ili 
Ducb, a fmalles Quantity of the bilious Juice is by that means 
thrown into the Dyadenum, and, conſequently, the too copious 
Diſcharge of it is ſtopt. | 
I myſelf, ſays Hoffman, have known ſeveral Inſtances of a 
Cholera Morbus and Dyſentery ſpeedily remov'd by theſe Me- 
Yicines, exhibited ſeaſonably, and in proper Doſes. Frederic. 
Hoffman. Medicin. Rational. Syhtemat. See FepRILs. 

_ CAUTERISATIO, Cauteriſing. : 
_CAUTERIUM, rde, Aurel, from x, to burn. A 
S actual 3 See CA usr 1A. 

CAVUS. Hollow. ny Parts of the Body are call'd'by 
the Name of Caua, as is explain'd under the Article Coil A, 


which ſee. | 
CAYMANES, The Ls Iudian Crocodile, or Alligatar. 


CrRocopiLus. 


CEANOTHOS. A Name for the Garduus Vinearum regens. 
gee CARDU US. nel) 
 CEASMA, ieqps, from x64», to ſplit, or divide. A 
Fiſſure, or Fragment. Hefychins. | 

_ CEBI Calling. Fhe broil'd Liver of a Hen. Caftellus 
from Paulus Bagellardus de Morbis Pugrorum. 
bfi Brofilienfibus. Marcgr. Cebipira 


2 7 65 * N alſo bye — | « ror 
ribus ſhecroſss ſpicatis, Pericarpio ſicco. k, whi 

8 bite On iogent, Baths and Fomentations ate prepar d, 
which. are eſteem' d excellent againſt Diſeaſes ariſing from Cold, 
Tumors of the Feet and Belly, and thoſe Pains of the Limbs 
which the Portugueſe call Curimentos, 


As it is aſtringent, and ſomewhat acrimonious, it in good in 
225 Ich, Ring- worm, and cutaneous Diſorders of the like 


CEBUS. A Species of Monkey. Us. | 

CECIS. «nzis, A Gall of the See QUERCUS, 

 CECRYPHALOS, zexeupea®, and eng. 
r 
in Hippocratet. It allo ſignifies that in | 
Animals, which lies 3 the Omaſum. | 

CEDMATA, uiduare, Inveterate Defluxions of Humours 
on the Joints, eſpecially that at the Hip, where the Os Femoris is 


articulated into the Acetabulum. Theſe are frequently mention'd 
by crate:. Sometimes alſo Defluxions on the genital 
arts are call'd by this Name. | 7 


CEDRELAUM. Oil of Cedar, as Pliny ſays, made of the 
Fruit of the Cedar, malis Cedri. Bellanius obſerves, that there 


is a Diſtinction betwixt the Cedcelzon and the OleumCedrinum. 
Sec CE DRIA. 927 


_ CEDRELATE. 
This Name, according to. Bellonius, is derived from in, 
the Fir-trec, and af, the Cedar. Among Bataniſts it figni- 


2 


Rhubarb, Raiſins, and Tartar, | 


o 


fee the great Cedar » Tree of 6 immenle Bulk be exceed 
not ni coniferous. but 
the other Treesin the World. n 

A. 8 


| This is ſometimes call'd the Pitch, and ſometimes the Reſin, 


of the Cedar, flowing from the great Cedar; fo that, properly 
ſpeaking, it is nothing but the crude Tears of the Cedgr. Sothe 
affirm, that this Subſtance is different from the Cedrium, or Oil 
of Cedar, which is of a more liquid and oleous Confiſtence : 
But, by Authors, it is promifcucally call'd Cedria, Cedrium, and 
vie, tei ay, ate. xi Jens, according to Gorraews, in 
Definit. Pliny, in the fifth Chapter of his twenty-fourth Book, 
informs us, that the great Cedar yields a Pitch call'd Ceayria ; and, 
according to Bollonius, Galen gives various Names to this Sub- 
ſtance, calling it ſometimes the Reſin, ſometimes the Tears, 
ſometimes the Pitch, of the Tree, and ſometimes Cedria; for 
be calls that which flows immediately from the Ceday- 
Reſin, or crude Tears, in order to diſtinguiſh it from that whi 
is boil'd and r'd. Acco to Salmaſiur, the Hrabians 
call the Oil of Cedar XKetran, or Alketron ; and we, by a Cor« 
ruption of that Word, commonly give the Name of Cedrinum 
to that Species of Pitch which is us'd for Ships. The Greeks 
call'd this Subſtance Cormwe, and drixuun; and it is often 
mention'd by the Farriers, and other medicinal Writers | 
the Greeks : It was Pitch mix d with Wax, in order to be lai 
on Ships, and differ'd much from the Cedria, which is the 
Ketran of the Arabian. Many of the Greeks confound the” 
xeenrarr and the xꝗei· but, in the Opinion of others, theſe 
are different Subſtances. The xe is the Pitch of the Cedar- 
tree, whereas the %, is an Oil obtain'd from the Pitch, 
which ſwims above it in boiling, and is collected with Wool. 
Dioſcorides, in his Deſcription of the Cegar-tree, plainly 
es this Diſtinction. What, in the Pitch of the Cedar-tree 
was call'd xiÞgixay, was, in other kinds of Pitch, call'd 
Trina, This was, as it were, the Serum of the Pitch, 
which, in boiling, floated on its Surface, and was received in 
clean Wool, fpread upon the common Maſs. The Name 
N is alſo applicable to the Cedrelæum, inaſmuch as this 
Oil is obtain'd from the Pitch of the Cedar-tree. And Pliny 
informs us, that the Piſſelæon is made of the Juice of the Ce- 
dar-tree, or the ei,. Dioſcorides, in the eighty-ninch 
of his firſt Book, ſpeaks of the Cedria in the following 
manner: That Cedria is beſt which is thick, pellucid, 
© of a nauſeous Smell, which, when pour'd out, does not 
4 ſpread, but runs into Drops, and which has a Power of pre- 
„ ſerving dead Bodies, and corrupting ſuch as are alive ; for 
«© which Reaſon it is by ſome calPd the Life of the Dead. In 
*© conf of its remarkably heating drying Quality, 
« it alſo corrupts Cloths and Skins. It is of ſingular Service, 
<< as an Ingredient, in Collyriums, and Pr tions for the 
„ Eyes ; for, when the Eyes are anointed therewith, it ren- 
«© ders the Sight clear, and removes Films and Specks. It 
* kills the Worms of the Ears, when dropt into them with 
„ Vinegar. It removes a Noife and Ringing of the Ears, when 
% pour d into them, in ConjunRion with a ion of Hyſſo 
„When put into hollow Teeth, itbreaks them, andalleviatesthe 
% Pain. It produces the ſame Effect when the Mouth is 
*« waſh'd with a Mixture of it and Vinegar, If the Genital 
« of Men are anointed with it before Venereal Intercourſe, it 
«+ prevents Conception. In Quinſeys, the Parts affected are to 
de anointed with it; and it is of Service in Inflammations of 
% the Tonſils. It Nits and Lice, if the Parts are 
“ anointed with it, It ds Relief in the Bites of the Ser- 
<6 pent call'd Ceraſtes, if it is laid on the Part affected, in Con- 
„junction with Salt. When exhibited in Raiſin-ine, it is of 
„Service to Patients who have drank the Poiſon of the Sea- 
* hare. It proves beneficial in an Elephantiaſis, when either 
<< us'd internally as a Linctus, or externally by way of Oint- 
ment. It deterges Ulcers of the Lungs ; and, if a Cyathus 
5 of it is taken, thoroughly cures them. Given by way of 
„ Clyſter, it kills Afcarides and other Worms, and s the 
Fetus. The Oil is ſeparated from the Cedria whilſt it is 
4% boiling, by Trading Fleeces of Wool above the Steam of it, 
£ as in itch its Virtues are the ſame in all reſpects. 
It has this peculiar to it, that it cures the Scab of Quadrupeds 
«6 and \'Oxen, if the Parts affected are ftrongly anoin 
„ with it. It alſo kilk the Tykes lodg'd in their Fleſh ; and 
5+ cicatrizes the Wounds they have received by being clip'd,” 
The Reaſon why Dioſcorides affirm'd, that it corrupt Skins 4 
was, according to Bellonius, that it was formerly kept in the 
Skins of Animals, whereas in the Eaſtern Nations it is now 
kept in Bottles. Pliny comments, in the following manner, 
upon the Virtues of the Cedria, laid down by Dioſcorider : © It 
« corrupts Garments, and kills Inſects ; ſor which Reaſon I 
5 think it 1 to uſe it in Quinſeys ; as alſ94n Diſorders 
« ariſing from Crudities, which ſome, in conſequence of its 
„ Taſte, have adviſed. In Tooth-achs, Tfhould alſo be afraid 
« to waſh the Mouth with it and Vinegar ; or to drop it into 
6 the Ears, in order to remove a Dulneſs of Hearing, or kill 
5 the Worms lodg'd in them. Is is a fabulous Report, that it 
- 41. prevents 


Ts ents Conception, or procures Abortion, if the Genitals 
4 3 with it. : I ſhould not ſcruple to uſe it, by wa 
& of Ointment, in a Phthiriaſis and ſcurfy Diſorders. It is 

& grder'd to be drank, in Raiſin- wine, 5 the Poiſon of 
<< the Sea-hare ; but it is much more properly uſed, as an Oint- 
© ment, in the Elephantiaſis.” If we compare this of 
Pliny with what he ſays in the eleventh Chapter of his ſixteenth 
Book, it appears, that Pliny advanc'd this not properly con- 
cerning the Cedria, which he calls Pitch, but concerning the 
Juice of the Cedar-tree, which he calls Cedrium, than which 
the former is thicker. In the mean time, whoever conſiders 
that, in the former Paſſage, Pliny aſcribes ſome of the Thin 
which Dioſcorides wrote concerning the Cedria alone, to 
Cedria, and others of them to the Juice of the Cedar-tree, 


will be ready to ſuſpect, that, in the Days of Pliny, the ſame 


Thing was ſignify d by the Names Cedria and Cedrium; or that 
this Author 2 the Cedria with the Cedrium, which, 
Diaſcorides ſaid, was a Fluid, flowing like Water in a Pipe, 
whereas the Cedria was a thicker Liquor. Beſides, Bauhine is 


juſtly ſurpris'd, that Pliny did not find Fault with the Juice of 


the Cedar-tree in Ulcers of the Lungs, as he did in Quinſ 
and Crudities, ſince, according to Galen, the Cedria not 
irritates Ulcers, and excites ons, but is alſo of a ſeptic 
uality. 
. in his Treatiſe De Morb. Mulicbr. Lib. 1. fot 
romoting the Conception of Women, orders the Uſe of a 
Pella „prepar'd of about ſix Drams of Cedria, mix'd with 
four Brams of the Fat of Beef. According to Proſper Mar- 
tianus, in his Annotations on Hippocrates, we have no Reaſon 
to wonder, that Hippocrates ſhould recommend the Cedria for 
promoting Conception in Women, tho“, according to Dioſco- 
rides, it prevents it, if the Genitals of Men are anointed with 
it ; for, as much as the Conſtitution of a Woman differs from 
that of a Man, ſo much may the Effects of one and the ſame 
Medicine in a Woman, differ from thoſe it produces on a Man, 
becauſe the Conſtitution of a Woman is cold and moiſt, 
whereas that of a Man is rather hot and dry, For this Reaſon 
it is that the Barrenneſs of Women frequently ariſes from Cold- 
neſs and Humidity, whereas the Vigour and Capacity of Men 
depend upon contrary Qualities. | Opinion not only pre- 
vails among the Vulgar, but was alſo receiv'd by Hippocrates, 
who, when the monthly Evacuations were duly made, and the 
Mouth of the Uterus in its natural Situation, always with an 
Intention to promote the Conception of Women, preſcrib'd 
Medicines compoſed of Simples of a heating and drying Nature, 
which would prove 9 to Men. Hippocrates, in 
his Book De Sterilitat. has an Eye to this Diverſity of Conſti- 
tutions, when he adviſes a Woman, who has Intercourſe with 
a Man with a View to Conception, to abſtain from Food, but 
orders the Man to be nouriſh'd with proper Aliments. Becauſe 
the Cedria is of a highly heating Quality, it may remove Steri- 
lity, by correcting the Coldneſs of the Uterus, when it remains 
in the Pudenda of Women, whereas the anointing the Man's 
Genitals with it may ſo overheat and dry the ſeminal Matter, 
in its Emiſſion, as to render Conception impoſſible. If the 
Vterus is exulcerated by Child-birth, or an Inflammation, he 
orders us to deterge the exulcerated Part by an Injection of 
Butter,, the Oil af Cedar, and a little Honey, This ſame 
Remedy he alſo preſcribes in Ulcers of the Pudenda, and inve- 
terate Ulcers of the Uterus. In order to make the Injection, 
he takes the Fat of a Gooſe and Reſin, to which, when melted, 
he adds a ſmall Quantity of the Oleum Cedrinum and Honey. 
But, in order to expel the dead Fœtus, he orders Galbanum; 
wrapt up in a Linen Cloth, and dipt in the Oleum Cedrinum, 
to be uſed by way of Peſſary. os in the eighteenth Chapter 
of his fifth Book, gives us the Malagma of Numenius for the 
Gout, and other Indurations of the Joins, in which Cedria is 
alſo an Ingredient. 'Scribonius Largus, in his Work De Com- 
Paſitians Medicamenterum, gives. us the Form of a Medicine of 
the Conſiſtence of Honey, and compoſed of Vinegat, Alum, 
and Cedria, for rubbing the Teeth in the Tooth-ach. What 
the Cedria is, and how it is produc'd, are Points warmly 
diſputed by different Authors; but thoſe of the greateſt Note 
are agreed, that it is a native Reſin, obtain'd from the Cedrus 
Major, which is the Cedrus Magna, or Libani conifera. See 
the Article LARIX oRIENTALI1s. Some ſubſtitute; in the 
room of the Cedria, the Gum of the Juniper-tree, others the 
Oil of Juniper, others Piſſelæon, the. Tears of the Fir, Lada- 
num, and che uice of the Birch. See AuB RA. 1 
CEDRINUM (Finiem), #ideo& 378. Cedar- wine. 
 Cedrinum, Juniperinum, Cupreſſinum, Laurinum, Pineum, 
Abiegnum, all theſe forts of Wines are prepared after the ſame 
manner, which is as follows: Fs eau 139 261 208K 


| Thapitake thin Pieces of the Wood, newly cut from the 
Itee while the Fruit was upon it, and expoſe them to the 
Sun, or lay them in a Bah. or by a Fire, in order to 
obtain their Juice by Exſudation. A Pint of this Juice 
they mix with ſix Pints of Wine, and let it ſtand for two 

| "Months. They they pour it into another, Velſtl ; and, 


" 


- after it for ſome time to the Sun, ſet it aſide fot 
Uſe. erve that all factitious Wines muſt have their 
Veſſels quite full, otherwiſe they will grow ſour ; and that 
medicated Wines are not good for Perſons in Health. 


All theſe Wines are heating, diuretic, and aftringent ; 
but the Laurinum, or ne Wine, is — ly beating. 


Cedar- wine is alſo prepar'd of the Fruit of the greater Cedar, 
by —— a Pound of the bruis'd Berries with fix Pints of 
Muſt. This is to ſtand in the Sun forty Days, and then to be 
frain'd of, and put into Veſſels. Peri EI. 5. Cap. 45. 

CED RIS. The Fruit of the great Cedar. Dioſorides ls 
* heating, and prejudicial to the Stomach ; but are good 
in Coughs, Convulſions, Contuſions, and Stranguries: Taken 
with bruis'd Pepper, they provoke the Menſes. Dizsſcorides, 


Lib. 2. 8 105. 
CEDRNMTES, elrus. Czdrites is thus prepar'd : 


They take the Pitch or Roſin which diſtils from the great 
Cedar, and waſh it in fair Water; and then put one 
Cyathus (one Twelfth of a co into each Ceranium, 
@ 1 containing nine ns) filling it up with 


This ſort of Wine alſo heats, attenuates, is good ſor an old 
Cough, not attended with a Fever, for Pains of the Breaſt and 
Sides, the Gripes, Ulcers of the Belly and Inteſtines, an Em- 
ema, the ys and Hyſterics. It is effectual alſo . — 
orms, and in Rigors. It cures the Bites of venomous Crea- 
tures, kills Serpents, and eaſes Pains in the Ears, if inſtil'd into 
them. Dio corides, Lib. LL Cap. 47» 
,  CEDRO.. The Citron-tree. | 
CEDROMELA. The Fruit of the Citron-tree, 

. CEDRONELLA. Baum. See Metis8a. 

CEDRUS. The Cedar. 

The Characters are; : | | 
The Leaves are ſquamous, like thoſe of the Cypreſs ; the 
Flowers amentaceous, conſiſting of many minute Petals, fur- 
niſh'd with many 8 the Fruit is a Berry, which grows 
remote from the Flower on the ſame Plant, which is full of 
— Stones, containing an oblong Seed. Boer haaue Index 
alter. | | | 
Boerbaave mentions two Species of Cedar; 2 

I. Cedrus folio Cypreſſi ; major; fructu flaveſcente, C. B. P. 
487. _Cedrus, Lycia, retuſa Bellonio diffa. J. B. 1. 300. 
Oxycedrus, Lycia. Dod. p. 853. Juniperus, major, Dioſco- 

dis. Cluſ. H. 38. Thuye genus 1 Lugd. 61. Sa- 


ridis. 
bina, baccifera. - Lob. Ic. 220. 2. | 12 | 
This is a Shrub, rarely ſur the Length of a Man in 
Height, with a crooked uneven Trunk, ſending off many 
Branches, and cover'd with a rough Bark, Its Leaves are 
fleſhy, and four of them are mutually connected in a continu'd 
Series, like thoſe of the Cypreſs. Its Flowers are yellow, like 
thoſe of the common Juniper; but ſituated on the Extremities 
of the Leaves, as in the Cypreſs and Thuia, or Arbor Vitæ. 
Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by a round Fruit as large as a 
Myrtle-berry, and which is firſt green, and then of a purple 
Colour. It becomes ſomewhat ſoft as it ripens, and has a Taſte 
and Smell reſembling that of the Juniper-berry. It has three, 
four, or more, oblong and ſtriated Seeds, which contain a 
whitiſh kind of Medulla, whoſe Smell reſembles that of Roſin. 
It flowers in the Spring; and, like the Juniper, bears its Fruit 
a great while before it arrives at Maturity. This Shrub firſt 
ariſes from a Seed; and, whilſt it is yet tender, its Leaves are 
entirely diflimilar, and reſemble thoſe of the Juniper, only 
they are ſomewhat ſhorter and ſofter : But, when it is three or 
four Years old, its Leaves become round, and begin to reſemble 
thoſe of the Cypreſs ; ſo that the inferior Branches are ſome- 
times obſerv'd to — pungent and pointed Leaves, whereas 
thoſe on the ſuperior Branches are obtuſe and round. Unleſs 
this Metamorphoſis is diligently adverted to, we may be eaſily 
iy upon, and induc'd to believe, that the young Shrub is 
a Plant of a different Species from that which is old and full- 
grown. It grows on the Coaſts of the Tuſcan Sea, in the mari- 
time Parts of Languedoc, and in great Abundance about Mar- 
ſeillet and Avignon; it is alſo produc'd in Greece, and delights 
in cold and ſhady Places. % 
It is ſaid to be of a heating and diuretic Quality, like com- 
mon Juniper ; and *tis commonly reported, that the Steam of 
it, when kindled, baniſhes Serpents. According to Dioſcorides, 
the Berries are moderately heating, aftringent, and beneficial 
to the Stomach. When exhibited in Draughts of proper Li- 
2 they are highly efficacious againſt Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
ughs, Inflations, ee and the Wounds inflicted by Ser- 
pents. 'They provoke Urine, and for that Reaſon are proper 
for Patients afflicted with Ruptures, Convulſions, and hyſteric 
Fits. The Leaves contain a certain Degree of Acrimony, for 
which Reaſon either they themſelves, or their Juice, may — 
perly be drank in Wine againſt the Bites of Vipers ; or the Part 
edle may be anoi with-the ſame Preparation. The 
. 4 Country- 
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they are eaſily diſtinguiſh*d, at a great Di 
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bruis'd to Carbuncles, in order to put a Stop to their ; 
alſa uſe the Tops of the Trees, if we may believe Garide!, 
rts. From the 


for Ropes and Slings to their Nr _ E 
„ is 


Berries, or the recent Wood, boi 


Jimm Cedrinum, or Cedar-wine, according to Pliny, in the 


ſixteenth Chapter of his fourtecnth. Book. Dale informs us, 
that he ſaw an Author who exprelly affirm'd, that, in Carolina, 
this Tree yielded a Gum fo like the true Olibanum, that when 
he accidentally mix'd ſome Particles of it with Olibanum 
brought from Europe, they fo much reſembled other each, 
that they could neither be rated nor diſtinguiſh'd. Hence 
he concludes, that this is 
banum. 

2. Cedrus ; folio C ; media j m#joribus baccis, C. B. 
P. 487. Cedrus, Phanicea, alters Plinii &  Theophrafti. 
Lob. Ic. 221. Thuya, Maſſulienſium. Lugd. 59. Juen 
ex God, H. L. Cedrus ex God, 'wulgi. Sabina, Goinfis. 
Raii H. 1916, Juniperus, Caroliniana, Thuye ramulss fuſit 
& compreſs, odorqtior. Plukn. Phyt. T. 40. F. 9. H. 

Bier baave makes the great Cedar of Libanus to be a Species 
of the Larix. It is thus diſtinguiſh'd by Botanic Authors:; 

' Czxprvs, Offic. Chab. 71. Cedrus Libani, Ger, 1161. 
THE GREAT CEDAR-TREE OF LIBANUS, Emac. 
1352. Cedrus conifera + folits Laricts, C. B. Pin. 490. Raii 
Hi. 2. 1404. Cedrus conifera, Jonſ, Dendr. 315. Gedrus 


magna, frve Libani conifera, J. B. 1.277. Carus mogua coni- 
fera Libani, Park.  T heat. 1532. rix Orientalis, fruttu 
rotundo, ebtuſo, Tourn. Inſt. 1 5 Elem. Bot. 458. 
Ind. A. 2. 180, CEDAR OF LIBANUS. Dale, 


What we find mention'd in Scripture of the lofty Cedars, 
can be no ways applicable to the Stature of this Tree; ſince, 


from the Experience we have of thoſe now growing in Eng; for 


land, as alſo from the Teſtimony of ſeveral Travellers, who 
have viſited thoſe few remaining T rees on Mount Libanys, they 
are not inclin'd to grow Jofty ; but, on the contrary, ex 
their Branches very 1 To which the Alluſon made by the 
Pſalmiſt agrees very well, when he is deſcribing the flouriſhing 
State of a People, and fays, They ſhall ſpread their Branches 
like the Cedar-tree, | 
© Rouwolf, in his Travels, ſays, there were not, at that Time, 
(i. e. Anno 1574.) upon Mount Libanus more than 26 Trees 
remaining, twenty-four of which ſtood in a Circle; and the 
other two, which ſtood at a ſmall Diſtance, had their Branches 
almoſt conſumed with Age: Nor could he find any younger 
Trees coming up to ſucceed them, tho' he lopk'd about gili- 
ntly for fome. Theſe Trees (be ſays) were N at the 
Foot of 4 ſmall Hill, on the Top of the Mountains, and 
amongſt the Snow. Theſe, having very Branches, 
commonly bend the Tree to one Side; but are extended to a 


. 
ere trim 


, 


great 80 and in ſo delicate and pleaſant Order, as if th 


and made even, with great Diligence; by whi 
| | from Fir: trees. 
The Leaves (continues he) are very like to thoſe af the Larch- 
tree, growing cloſe together in little Bunghes, upon ſmall 
brown Shoots, * FMS . 
Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, there were hut ſixteen large 
Trees remaining, ſome of which were of a prodigious Bulk; 
but that there were many more young Trees of a;{maller Size: 


He meaſured one of the largeſt, and found it to be twelye Vards ſix 


Inches in Circumference, and yet ſound, and thirty-ſeven Yards 
in the Spread of its Boughs, At about fivę or ſix Yards from 
the Ground it was divided into fye Limbs, cach of which was 
equal to a great Tree. What Maundrel bath related, was con» 
firm'd to me hy a worthy Gentleman of my Acquaintance, 
who was there in the Year 1720. with this Difference only, 
in the Dimenſions of the hes of the la Tree, 
which, he aſſured me, he meaſured, and found to he twenty- 
two Yards Diameter. Now, whether Mr. Maundre] meant 
thirty-ſeven Yards in Circumference of the ſpreading Branches, 
or the Diameter of them, cannot he determined V his Ex- 
preſſion; yet neither of them well agreg with my Friend's Ac- 


count, 


+ Monſieur Le Briyn reckons about thirty-five. or thirty-ſix 
Trees remain ww Mount Ta he was there ; 
and would perſuade us, it was not eaſy to reckon their 
Number (as is reported of our Stonehenge on Saliſbury Plain). 
He alſo ſays, their Cones ſome of them grow dent ; 
which is abundantly confuted by the above-mention'd Travel- 
lers, as alſo from our own Experience : For all the Cones grow 


upon the upper Part of the Branches, and Hand oft, Foie an 
to 


a ſtrong woody central Style, by which it is firmly annex 

the Branch, ſo as, with Pang: to be taken off ; which 
central Style remains upon the Branches after -the Cc 

23 ſo that they neyer drop off whoſe, as 

The Wood of this famous Treg js accounted Propf pgpind 

all Putrefaction of Animal Bols; The Saw-duft it is 

irn 
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Tree which produces the Oli- | 


tend Seeds of the 


 infinyates itſelf to the Viſcera under the Me 


who pretend to have the embalmi 

alſo ſaid to yield an Oil, which is famous 
and Writings ; and the Wood is thought, 
drag. hoſe 


Miller's Dictionary. 
CEDUE. Rulangus. 
CEDURINI. | A Word made u 


CELASTRUS, The Staff-rree. See Al AT RAU. 
CELATUS Ae is Air — in Wells, or cloſs 
8 neither warm'd by Sun, nor agitated by the 
ind, | 
CELE, %. A Hernia, of Rupture of any Kind. 
CELERY. | 4 | 
Under the Article ArzUM we have obſerved, that ſome Au- 
thors were of Opinion, that the Celeri, or Seleri, r 
Dy 
the 


2 call'd Celery, was only the Apinm Paluſtre, improved 


ture. But others, with greater Juſtice, affirm, that 
former is entirely different from the latter ; fince there are vari- 
ous Species of the Celeri not anly diſtin from the Apium Pa- 
22 but different from each other. Ray is of Opinion, that 

Celery ariſing in the Engliſh Gardens, from the Seeds im- 
in a few Years d 


with the Apium- / the _ ſee). Thoſe who are 
ries, love Brandy diftil'd from the 
| + The Root, which is externally white, 
like a Turnep, the interior Part of the Stalk, when well 
waſh'd, and cut into Slices, are.uſed as a Salad ; and tho 
an uncommon Delicacy in the Winter, and latter End of 
Autumn, The Manner of preparing them is with Oil and 
Pepper, and many add Salt and Vinegar, The Root is alſo 
boil'd with Fleſh, and Fiſh, in order to render them more deli- 
cious, Some are allo fond of the Seeds preſerved with Sugar, 
CELIFOLI, The fame as CoxLiroiium, which ſee. 
CELIS, ic, A Spot, or any Mark, upon the Skin. 
CELLA. A Cell. In Anatomy, a great many ſmall Ca- 
vities of the Body are call'd Cells. | 
Cells, in Botany, are thoſe Partitions or hollow Places in 
the Huſks or Pods of Plants, in which the Seed is contain d. 
CELLULA. A ſmall Cell. | et ait 
CELLULOSA MEMBRANA. The Cellular Membrane, 
call'd alſo Membrana Adipoſa. This Membrang is of aivaſculay 
Contexture, and forms innumerable Cells, communicating with 
each other, in which the Fat is lodged. ' Theſe Cells are capa- 
ble of a prodigious Diſtention, by a very ſmall diſtending 
Force, In a Conſumption they are ſo much waſted; that the 
F W in an Em- 
phyſema, they are diſtended with Air, they ſwell to an enor- 
mous Bulk; ag alſo in an Anaſarca, when fill'd with Water, 
This Membrane inveſts all the moveable Parts of the Body, 


. 


and, by its Interpoſition betwixt the internal Part of the Skin 
and external | Surface of the Muſcles, renders the Skin move- 
able, whilſt the Muſcles are at Reſt. Hence where the Muſ- 
cles, which are moſt in Motion, are ſituated, there this Mem- 
brane is found to be naturally thickeſt, and moſt replete with 
Fat ; as is viſible 12 the Ras „ Back, Loins, But- 
„ Thigh 5 ulders, Arms, "Temples, and Neck, 

But in thoſe Parts where the Muſcles are very ſmall, or their 
Pat, that 

Places it is to be 


may move upon each other without 
a 


y Hindrancg. It farther accompanies 
As of the My their Origins from, and Inſertions into, 
the Bones ; w os ip A en 


the Joints, which it involves, 
Pleura, 


Peritonzzum. . Beſides the Involugrum, or Ing, w 
the Cellular 8 to each Muſcle, ay hoy — 
tion d, every individual muſcular Fibre is cloth'd with'n Fro, 
duction thereof; by the Intervention of which. eyery . 


Bones, and Li 
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feparated, and diſtinct from every other Fibre. This Mem- 
brane, thereſore, on account of its incredible Expanſion, and 
2 Communication of its Cells with each other, carries on an 
e between the Parts of the Body the moſt remote 
from cach other; betwixt the Skin, for Example, and the 
Marrow of the Bones; for, as it reaches from the Skin to the 
external Perioſteum, and as the Matter which forms the Mar- 
ow is convey'd to the Bone, and a Portion of it reconvey'd 
back again, by the Veſſels of the Perioſteum, the Way is ob- 
vious — theſe remote Parts may communicate. Boerhaave 
fays, he is convinced of this Structure, and theſe Uſes, of the 
Momkine Celluloſa, by inconteſtable Experiments; and that 
the Knowledge of it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, both for under- 
ſtanding and curing an Inflammation, rn Gangrene, 
Scirrhus, Cancer, Atheroma, Steatoma, Meliceris, Sphacelus, 
and Dropſy. | bp 

Brerhaave thinks, that this Membrane is the Part principal- 
ly affected in the Venereal Diſeaſe. * 

Cheſelden ſays, that the Cells of this Membrane communi- 
cate, throughout the whole Body, ſo much, that, from — one 
Part, the Whole may be fill'd with Air. I have ſeen two Cafes, 
ſays he, here the Wind- pipe being cut, and the external Wounds 
being cloſely ſtitch'd by injudicious Surgeons, the Air, which 
eſcaped at the Wound of the Wind-pipe, getting into the Cells 
of the Membrana Adipoſa, blew up the upper Part of the Body 
like a Bladder. The like Accident I have ſeen from a broken 
Rib, where, I ſuppoſe, the End of the Rib had prick'd the 
Lungs: All theſe Perſons died. In theſe Cells the Water is 
contain'd in an Anaſarca, which, from its Weight, firſt fills 
the depending Parts, as the Air, in the former Caſes, did the 
upper Parts; and, when theſe Cells are very full, the Water 
frequently paſſes from them into the Abdomen; and, after tap- 
ping, tho“ the Limbs were ever ſo full, they will almoſt empty 
themſelves in one Night's time, This Membrane is the uſual 
Seat of Impoſtumations and Boyls, in both which Nature, 
uninterrupted, always corrodes a Hole in the Skin; from whence 
we may learn, that the beſt Way of opening any Impoſtuma- 
tion is by a Hole, and that too as near the time of its breaking 
naturally as may be, that Nature may make the utmoſt Advan- 
tage of the Diſ.harge. There is ſometimes a large kind Boy! 
or Carbuncle in this Membrane, which firſt makes a large 
Slough, and a Number of ſmall Holes thro* the Skin, which in 
time mortifies, and caſts off; but the longer the Slough is ſuffer'd 
to remain, the more it diſcharges, and with the more Adyan- 
tage to the Patient; at the latter End of which Caſe the Mat- 
ter has a bloody L'incture, and a bilious Smell, exactly like what 
comes from Ulcers in the Liver; and both theſe Caſes ate at- 
tended with ſweet Urine, as in a Diabetes. Cheſelden. 

CELSA, in Paracelſus, imports a certain Flatus or Vapour, 
confined within the Integuments, and ſeeking a Paſſage thro' 
them. He means, os 7 ry the ſame which the Vulgar calls 
the Beating of the Life- | x h 

CELSUS, A celebrated medicinal Author, in great Eſteem 
both for the Elegance of his Style, and his Doctrine. See the 
Preface. * Ju el | 

ELTIS. The Nettle-tree =_ 

. s Roſe, polypetilous, and fur 

er is E A e, peta 8, * 
niſh'd with ſhort Stamina: The Ovary, which is fork'd, 
becomies'a round Berry, full of a roundiſh- Seed. Boerbaape 
Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 2. ; | | 

Beer haave takes notice of three Species of this Plant, 

1. CxL 71s, Offic. Celtjs, Lotus Arbor, Mont: Ind. 39. Cel. 
28 nigricante, Tourn. Inſt. 612. Elem. Bot. 485. Boerh. 

. 231. Lotus Arbor , Ger. 1308. Emae, 1493; Park. Theat, 
1522. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1483. Lotus fruttu Ceraſi, U. B. Pin. 447. 
Lotus Arbor fructu Ceraſi, J. B. 1. 229. Chab; 16. Lotus do- 
meftica, Joni. Dendr. 90. THE NE FTLE-TREE, 

It grows in France and 7ialy, The Fruit, which is uſed in 
Medicine, is aſttingens, and binds the Belly; but has leaft of 
theſe Qualities when ripe, The DecoQtion thereof is good for 
a Dyſegtery, and for Women labouring under an immoderate 
Flux of the Menſes. - Dali. | | | 

2. Celtis;; fructu nigricante ; folio variegato. II. 

Celts ; Africans-z procera; fructu favo, H. Boerbaave r 
Index aller Plantarum, Vol. 2. | — 
CEMBRO, five Pinus cui Officula % Putamine, J. B. 


Pinus Grit montana tertia. C. B. Pinar Hhlveftrit altera 
Fafa Teada Arbor forth, Park. Pins 712 of ſecunda. 
Ger. ; | * | f 


This is a Species of Pune, which, Ray informs us, grows in 
the Country of the Gion, where the Inhabitants eat its Fruit. 
I find no partic „ e 0 3 —— 
CEMENTATIO, or COEMENTATITO. See Carx, 
and COoEMENTUM. = f | f 

CRMENTEMUM. An Aludel. Rulandus. g 

CEMENTUM. See CogM EN TU. 

CENCHRAMIS, Yen. A Grain or Seed of the Fig. 
When Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of the Diſeaſer of Women, 


* 


CEN 


directs Figs to be uſed for a Peſfary, he orders them to be boil'd 


till the Seeds drop out. 

CENCHRIAS, Nel A Serpent, call'd alſo ume 
dytes, of which ius gives the enſuing Account: This Ani- 
mal is a Cubit in Length, at moſt, being never repreſented 
larger by Deſcription nor Delineation. It is of a ſandy Colour 
mark'd with black Spots over it : Its Tail is very hard, and 


ſork d at the bs and ſome give it the Name Cenchrias, from 


the Hardneſs of its Tail, which, in that reſpect, reſembles 
Cenchros, xy, Millet. It has wider Jaws than the Viper ; 
and, tho' it be like it in many other r „ may be moſt eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſh*d by the Colour, for the Viper is yellowiſh. 

The Bite of this ug ay" is generally follow'd by ſpeedy 
Death : If the Patient ſurvives a while, Blood flows from the 
Wound, and the Place ſwells ; in a little time after, Sanies is 
diſcharged, which is follow'd by a Heavineſs of the Head, and 
a Lipothymy, and Death, in the Space of three Days, where 
the Symptoms are the moſt favourable ; tho? ſome have ſurviv'd 
to the ſeventh Day. The Bite of the Female is the moſt 
ſpeedily mortal, ws 

The Method of Cure is, firſt, by common Remedies, as by 
Cupping, and Scarifying all round the Place, Conſtriction of 
the Parts above the Bite, and making Incifions in the Wound, 
Peculiar Medicines are Mint, drank in Hydromel ; Caſtor, 
Caſia, and the Juice of Mugwort, taken in Water: The Pa- 
tient is alſo to take Theriaca ; and the ſame is to be apply'd to 
the Wound. Drawing Plaiſters are alſo to be uſed ; and after- 
wards Cataplaſms proper for Nomæ, or ſpreading Ulcers. 
Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 25. 7 

The Bite of the Cenchrias is like that of the Viper, and is 


ſucceeded by a Tumor like an yon one ; after which the 
; 


Fleſh putrefies, and falls off, the Patient is ſeiz'd with a Le- 
thargy, and falls into a profound Sleep. Eraſiſtratus ſays, that 
the-Liver, Bladder, and Colon, are affected; for, in DiſeGions 
Jo — _ found to be corrupted. | | 4 
tw pplications, proper for the Bite of this Serpen 
are the Seeds of Lettuce, Linſeed, bruiſed Savory, wild Rus. 
with Mother of I and Haſta Regia, or King's-ſpear, 
bruifed together. The Patient muſt immediately take two 
Drams of the Root of Centaury, or of Birthwort, in a Quarter 
of a Pint of Wine: Naſturtium alſo, and Gentian, are proper 
in the like Caſe. P. Z#gineta, Lib. 5. Cap. 16. | 
CENCHRITES, or ACONTIAS, is a Serpent, two Cu- 
bits in Length, of a tapering Figure, of a green Colour, eſpe- 
nw about the Belly, fo as to reſemble Millet ; Whence it is, 
by fome, call'd Cenchrias ( ſee the preceding IVord) ; and, they 
fay, it is more robuſt than uſual when Millet is in Flower. 
hen it prepares to bite, it ſtretches itſelf out, and throws 
itſelf like a Dart apon the Object where it aim'd to do a Miſ- 
_ 7 uy a Wound after ow, manner, + *236- ily 
he Bite of this Serpent is ſucceeded by all the Symptop 
canſequent upon the Bite of the Viper, ſhe, even wor. ſock 
as the Pu tion and Falling-off of the Fleſh, and a morg 
deplorable Death. The Remedies, in this Caſe, are the ſame 


as thoſe preſcrib'd 2 the Bite of the Viper. Aeris, 
ap 


Tetrab. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 27. 

The ſame hiediciial Virines are attributed to the Fleſh of 
theſe nts, as to that of the Viper, | 
— CENCHROS, xs, Miller, See Mitium, The 
Seeds of Millet are fometimes, in Hippocrates called 445. 
xelcſs. | 

Hence xs ,es id gd ves, Miliary Sweats, or Sweats which 
break out in Drops as as the Seeds of Millet. And zen- 
xvouerea xryyerodre, Miliary Aſperitjes, or Miliary Eruptioi 
which Hippocrates, in the inning of his ſecond Book o 
Epigemics, deſcribes as attending a certain epidemical F ever, 
—— _ 8 * they did * cauſe much Itch- 

, that 'the upon Women only, and 
„ IT: 49 

r David Hamilton has wrote a Treatiſe ez n 
Mihary Fever, an Account of which Bid ud fon 
Article MrrriARTS Febriy, * | 

.CENEANGIA, xe , from verde, empty, and 48, 


a Veſſel. Any Inanition of the Veſſels, It is uſed to * 
CiS. 


Abſtinence, or Fafting, with a View of emptying the V 
CENEBRIA, zeriBeia. An Epithet fr Fleh, importing 
the Fleſh of Animals which die of themſelves, Carrion, 
CENEONES, zig, from x#v%, empty, The Flanks ; 
the Space , on each Side, betwixt the ſpurious Ribs and the 


Heum, | RY 
\,CENIFICATUM, of CINIFICATUM, Cukio'd, Re 
, CENIGDAM Seo CentPLan, * a 4 


CENIOTEMIUM. A purging Remedy, effeQual in Ver 
nereal Diſorders, which r without ſay ing 
What it is. It is ſuppoſed to be ſome mercurial Preparation. 

CENI „ Cenigdam, Cunigotam, or Cenipolam, - Ru- 
lands fays, this is a Name for a chirurgical Inftrument, with 
which"the Cranium is open'd in an Epilepſy. 


- 


5 


CENOSIS, | 


CEN 


CENOSRB, ine, from end, ' Evacuation. In 
ppecrates, 1 vous m iſt be diſti 2 from 24 the 
Pie importing a general Evacuation of all the diffetent Sorts 
of Humours together, by any means whatever; the latter, an 
Evacuation of ſome particular Humour, when offenſive with 


I lit 
n! majus. The greater Centaury. 
The Characters art ; 


I has a perennial Root; * the Leaves are not prickly, but ſer- 


ted on the Edges ; the Flower-cup is ſquamous, and void of 
P, is; and the Flower of a large and beautiful Size, Beer- 
c Index alter. 
Boerhaave mentions nine different Sorts of this Plant. 


1. Centaurium ; mejus; Vegas wet; Ina 
flore lateo. T. Cor. 32. Commel. Rar, 39. Ic 
2. N falſum, Offic. Rhoponticum „ Hulenti 


incano, C. B. 1 
156. Rho Capitan Lali, Ger. 316. Cen- 
taurium majus, Rha Capitatum folio Enule . ha & Ir- 
ſuto, J. B. 3. 41. Rail Hiſt. 1. 33 Chab. 3451.7 moe Oxon, 
. 132. Centaurium ma mus ff folio Helenii incans, El Bot. 35 5. 
our, Inſt. 449. Poerk. Ind. A. 143. RAPONTIC. 
This is cultivated in ſome Botanic Gardens ; the Rogt is 
thick; oblong, and denſe ; brown externally, and when cut 
rranſyerſly, of a yellowiſh Colour internally, It is of a bitteriſh 
3 Taſte, ſubaſtringent, and of a pretty grate- 
Smell le 
3 Centaurium ; 4-4 ; folio Helenii, anguſtiore. T. 449. 
| Centaurium ; majus'; Alpinum, luteum. C. RB. P. 115. 
Pi 56. M. H. 432. 
Centaurium; folio Cinaræ. Corn. 72» 
8. Centaurium Mdjhs, Ofc. Chab. 44; Centaurium ma- 
m, Ger. 436. . 545. Raii Hiſt, 1, 329, Centauriym 
jus vulgare, Park. Centaurium majns folio in lacinias 


Rhaponticum Enule ror = Park. 


diviſo, C. B. 2 11 Tourn. Inſt. „ Boerh, Ind. 
8 47 e maj us 75 landis olto, J. + Ad. Hal 
Ons „131. GREAT CENTAURY. Da 


t Centauty has a large Root, of a reddiſh Colour on 
the The great running deep into the Wund: From which 


iſe man e long Leav een above, whitiſh and ho 
ET 42 1 x + — Geral Sections, which are rl 
rated about the ges; tho” ſometimes they an are whole, and not 

t in at all, but only ſerrated. The Stalks grow to be five or 
5 Feet high, chick, and divided into ſeveral Branches, on 
which grow ſmaller "and more divided Leaves ; at the End of 
them tome forth large round ſcaly Heads, out of which ariſe.a 
Clufter of fiſtular Nang longit Flowers, YO afterwards turn into 


wn, incloſin longiſh 
1 171 « 1 e of the 8 parts of Italy, and 
wers ih July. 


| Root, which is the only Part uſed, is drying and bind- 
"ay. good for all kinds of Fluxeg; 755 Bleeding either at 
th No or 2 Mh or any other Part; and is of great Uſe to 
6 cking ts one © fays Pliny, from the Centaur 
biron, who 5 imſelf of a Wound he receiv'd b 
the 3 of Hirculu, by the Uſe of this Plant. It is very 
uſed. Miller's Bot. OF. 
wa] Root is long, ſtrait, and thick ; of a reddiſh-brown Co- 


Hur external] but of a lighter-red internal y.z of a ſweetiſh 
and a aber Hate. It has the Reputati 1 of opening Obſtru- 
It is alſq uſed 


ſo in the The” and corroborating 

Hernias. 

.. Centauriuty ; majus; flore exalbido, "i "Sn YO 
„Centaurium; majus ; alterum ; laciniatum; purpu- 

pile fore. H. Par. 1 
e 15 ; folio molli, acuto laciniato, Pr 

95 agg calice ſplnoſo. Bierhaqve's Index alter Plan- 


7 Ba mentions another Species of the Cent aurium Ma- 


Jus, which is the 
Rhaponticum, J. B. 4. 989. Chab, 310, Rhaponticum fic- 


2 Ger, 317. Emac. 395 icum genuinum, Park, 
"IF; is not much unlike the Rhqponticum falſum, either in Ap 
þearance, or Virtues, * 
ENTAURIDM MINUS, The leffer Centaury, 
he Characters are; | 
"The Leayes are conjugated ; the Flower-cup long, tubu 
entagonal, We wi N * 
owers mon ous, pentapeta Funnel- 
forated at the hinder Part, furniſhed yi * Sand, and dit- 
poſed almoſt in the 
— 0 lindrical, or 
ripe, ; eaying ITY two ow Pr, divided WO 705 a 
— ug are fa 
„ e ook eee 
1. CENTaURHIUM Mints, Offic. C. B. Pin. 278. MA 


PURPLE CENTAURY, Raii Hi. 2. 3092, Synop. 3. 5 


very reſolvent, if applied externa 


one of 


a Belly, which is turbinated on both Sides; 


&. 26g, Tour, 
MALL SSN T. Fak. 
5 Phyt. Brit. 25. Centaw- 


© 353 Centaurium minus 


Chab. 447. . Boerh. Ind 
Bot. ro2. Dill. Cat. Gif: 12 
vulgare, THE ORDINAR 
Theat. 272. Mere. Bot. 
rium minus flore a" 
rubrum, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. G 
Emac. 547. Mer. Fin. 8 ' CENTAURY. Dab. 
common ſmall Centaury ſeldom grows to wn” a Foot 
high, full of ſquare Stalks, having two oblong pointed 
Leaves, ſet on without Foot-ſtalks at each Joint. e Flow- 
ers grow Umbel-faſhion, many together, on the Tops of the 
Branches, canſiſting of a ſimple Leaf apiece, cut into five Pe- 
tala, laid open like a Star, with ſeveral Aal yellow Stamina in 
the Middle, ſtanding in a long hollow Calyx; they are of a 
beautiful red Colour, is very ſmall, included in a 
lender Seed-veſſel, The Root is ſmall and flicky, periſhing 


Inſt. 124. Elem, 


run, Ger. 437+ 


every Year. 
ad > a, and dry Paſture-grounds ; and flowers in 
and Fuly 
is of gory very bitter Taſte, and of an aperitive cleanſing 
Faculty, opens ObftruRions of the Liver and leen, provokes 


rine 2 the Menſes, helps the Jaundice and intermitting 


evers, 4 R ns the Stomach, and deſtroys Worms ; out- 
wardly it is uſed in Fomentations, againſt Swellings and Inflam- 
mations. 


Officinal Preparations are only an Extract. Miller's Bot. 


pe Leaves and the Flowers are intol bitter ; and, for 
all that, they give a conſiderably Tincture of red to blue Paper; 
which makes us conjecture, that the Salt of this "IT is not very 
different from that which is natural in the Earth, which is very 
itter, We have the ſame Reaſon to 2 tht the It of the 
_ Centaury is mixed with a conſiderable Quantity of Sulphur 
Earth; but in ſuch a manner, that the Sal 7 — 4 is wo 
be in 3 than the other Prinęiples. "I Salt which 
the Aloes, in the Jeſuit's-bark Ipecacuanha, 
much of the ſame Nature ; for theſe N which are 


very bitter, giye a red Colour to the Solution of Tournelole ; 
that is, the es 


a beautiful red, and the two others a gride- 
lin : Thus it is no Wonder, that the ſmall Centaury ſhould be 
febrifugous, laxative, and aperitive ; that it ſhould kill Wor 
and re-eſtabliſh the Functions of the Prime Viz. They inf 
a Handful bf the Tops of this Plant i ina Glaſs of White-wine ; 
but as the Infuſion is very bitter, it is better to make the Ex- 
tract of Centaury, and give a Dram of i it; or mix it with ag 
much Powder of P Jeluit's 's-bark, chiefly for intermitting Feyers, 


Tp there are ObſtruRtions in the Bowels ; for in theſe Caſes 


e Patients are cured without any Return, The [Infuſion or 
the Decoction of the ſmall Centaury is N 
y. tyn's 


2. Centaurium; minus; flore 3 H 4 
F. tg CB. P. 276 Mn 

3. Centaurium ; minus ; — 83 ylloides ; 
ſempervirens. Par. Pat. Prod. 5 

4. Centaurium; luteum; enen C. B. P. 278. 7, 
2 * 355. M. H. 3. 565. Boerhaave's Index alter Plan- 


© CENTIMORBIA. A Name of the NuMMULARIA, 

whi ce 
CENTINER VIA. Plantain. See PLA AGO. 
CENTINODIA. A Name for the PoLyGONUM, which 


2 ENT RATIO. A Term employ d Paracel us to - 
preſs the degenerating of a faline Princi 2 and 8 5 4 
corrolive and exulcerating lity, Hence Cas Bali 5 


deterſiye, 
Tournefort, © F 
n. ©, 5. 
K. Par. 
Aﬀricanum z 


"Laid to de the Principle, & or Cal ſe of Ulcers. Caſta 


CENTRION, Ig, from reite, to prick, ' 'An 
for a Pair in in C 1 againſt St tches in N 
CENTRU * the chymical 
* 7 the 3 Nuoc e Bf or Source of 
And alſo that Part of a Medicine in which its 
Var reſide. 
ENTUM CE in Rhodius's Notes to . 
—.— ſigniſies the os * call'd Civita Vecehia, formerly 
IT ELM 
a8 SINE 1 
Blancaru fays it is the Stekl Wa, ln fe 
CEPA. The Onion, | 
rs are 3 
t is bulbous Nite! bs al of Coats, 


bicular ; the Leaves fiſtulous ; the Stalk Te ſwellin 2 


the Flowers hexa 
petalous, collected into a ſpberical Head or Co 0 N 
de Fe ye! ern Fruit, rale, 
Ly” roundiſh Seeds, Boerh. 
9 ne of ten Sorts of Oniojy, 
is, C. B. Pin, Fe 
eh 15 von. 2. Cepa a 
Fun 


Bot. 

| & 
51 Cepa vul- 
156 


aris floribus & tunicis candidis & purpuraſcentibus, Tourn. 
4 ſt. 382. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 144- upp. Flor. Jen. 123. 
5. longa, 2. 


uxb. 62. Cepa rubra & alba, rotunda J B. 
$547. Cepa vel Cape, Chab. 200. ONIONS. Dale. 
is is a well-known Root, having a large round flat Body, 
cover'd with a thin reddiſh Skin, and compos'd of ſeveral 
Coats one over another, with a Bunch of ſmall Fibres at the 
Bottom ; the Stalk grows to be about two Feet high, with a few 
reen hollow fiſtular Leaves, and at the Top a kind of round 
Umbel, of numerous ſmall ſix-leav'd Flowers, ſucceeded 
three ſquare black Seeds, The whole Plant is of a ftrong, and, 
to many, an offenſive Smell, making the Eyes water upon 
peeling or cutting, It is cultivated in Gardens ; the Root only 
is uſed, 8 
Onions are of great Uſe in the Kitchen, being not only put 
into Sauces, and Pottages, but eaten as Food. They are ſome- 
what windy, but otherwiſe very wholſome for thoſe who 
abound with cold and moiſt Humours, and are helpful againſt 
Coughs and Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ; beaten into a Cataplaſm 
with a little Salt, they are a very good Remedy to fetch out 
the Fire in Burns or Scalds, when the Skin is not off. Miller's 
Bot. Of. | | 
| Wet convinc'd by Experience, that Onions, eſpecially 
when externally apply'd, are poſleſs'd of very ſingular medict- 
nal Virtues ; for nothing is of greater Efficacy in ſoftening hard 
Tumors, and maturating venereal Buboes, than roaſted Onions, 
eſpecially when apply'd in Conjunction with Figs, They alſo 
afford a ſpeedy Relief, if applied to the Pubes of Children labour- 
ing under a total Suppreſſion of Urine, There is alſo in all the 
various Species of Garlicks and Onions, a certain ſubtile cauſtic 
Salt, of a highly penetrating and bliſtering Quality, which, 
when applied immediately to the nervous Parts, excites violent 
Pains, and ſometimes an Inflammation. According to Caſpar 


Hoffman, in the fifth Book of his Inſtitut. Med. the Juice of 


Onions, entering Wounds, prevents their Conſolidation ; and 
taints Knives and Inſtruments, as it were, with a gentle Poi- 
ton; which deſerves to be adverted to, that we may guard 
againſt the Conſequences. But Onions are daily uſed inter- 
nally, without producing any bad Effects. Hoffman de Præ- 
ſtantia Remed. Domeſtic. , 2 

2. Cepa ; vulgaris; floribus & tunicis candidis. C. B. P. 
71. M. H. 2. 383. THE WHITE SPANISH ONION. 

3- Cepa ; oblonga, C. B. . Dod. p. 687. M. H. 2. 
383. THE STRASBURGH ONION. | 

4+ radicis tunica buxea., X. 
Hi. 


Cepa aſcalonica, Offic. Cepa aſcalonica, Matth, 1, 5 56. 
= kg 2. 383. Tourn. Ton 82. Elem. Bot. 304. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 144. Rupp, Flor. Jen. 127 Cepa $4) 4 
nica P 4 Alis, J. B. 2. 551, Chab. 200, Cepa 
B. Pin. 72. Cepa aſcalonica five aſcalonitides, 
1 3. 
ken 


Fark + C. 
ark. Parad. 
8e &, SCALLIONS, Ger. Emac. 170. BAR- 
IONS, ESCHALOTS. 
The Root 'of this is 1 1 for culinary Uſes. 
eſteem'd heating, drying, inciding, a 


It is 
rient, provocative, It 
excites an Appetite, and deſtroys 


orms in the Inteſtines. 


Dale. 
6. SchokxorRAssuu, Offic. Ger. 5. Emac. 176. 
Park. Theat. 870. lum, C. B. P. 72. 


Pos rum ſettivum 1 

Prorum juncifolium, Offic. Comm. Plant. Uſual. 65. Porrum 
ſectivum & Schænopraſſum quorundam, J. B. 2. 115• Raii 
Hiſt. 2, 1117. Chab. 200. Cepa ſettilis, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
123. 7 feftilis juncifolia perennts, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 383. 
Tourn. Inſt. 382, Elem. Bot. 304. Boerh. Ind. A, 2. 144. 
CIVES or CHIVES, _© 

It a Ser is Abe 

we. ; is; Matthioli. Lugd. 1539. C. B. Pin. 72. 
C1BOULE. FRI 


8. Cepa; ſylveſtris; tenuifolia ;. prolifera & florifera. See 
ALLIUM SYLVESTRE. | 1 
9. Cepa; Luſitanica; foliis capillaceis ; minima; flore 
purpuraſcente, T, 385. BE! LOT! bs e | 
10. Cepa; Alpina; paluſtris ; tenuifolia. T. 385. 
 haave's Index alter Plantarum. TR _ 

.CEPAA. Baſe Orpine. See S£Dum. | 4 

CEPASTRUM. Dale includes under this Title the Allium 
A. e, Crow-garlick. See AL LIun. The Ca Aſcalonica, 
Eſchalots, and the Scharnopraſſum, Chives. See CEPA, Theſe, 
he ſays, agree with the Cepa, with reſpect to their fiſtulous 


Leaves, and Smell; but diſagree as to their Roots, 
which are proliferous ; and their Stalks, which are not bellied 
like thoſe of the Copa. 


 CEPHALXEA, nipangia. A fort of Head-ach. See CE- 


 PHALALGIA, | 
CEPHALALGIA, NN, from xipeai, the Head, 
and e, Pain, A Head-ach, | 


CEPHALAXA, xipeaaly, and Cephalalgia, are AﬀeQions 
of the Head, which differ in Degree; for a Cephalea is an inve- 
terate and obſtinate lalgia, according to freteaus, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 2. de Caf. & Sign. Chron. Morb, whete he ſays, * A 


and, as it were, overflowing its whole Subſtance. 


A certain Lady apply'd to the Phyſicians for the Cure of a 


fer'd to the Head. Next 


Cop. 08, 


c ſudden Pain of the Head, from any tranſient (Tezonalgs) 
& Cauſe, tho* it may laſt for ſeveral Days, is call'd a 

& Jalgia ; but if the Pain be grown inveterate, and accuſtom'd 
4 to make long and frequent Returns, and becomes more and 
« more violent, and difficult to cure, we call it a Cephalæa. 


The Author of the Definitiones Medice ſays, A 4 
« is an Affection of the Head, cauſing an intolerable Pain at 
certain Periods of Time, attended with a Ringing in the 
Ears, and Redneſs of the Eyes, a Diſtention of the Veins 


« jn the Forchead, and a red Colour in the Face. 

As Diſſections of Perſons who have died of ſevere Head-achs, 
which have been related by Authors, are too numerous to be 
inſerted in this Place, we ſhall here abridge ſome of the moſt 
curious and important Obſervations relating to Cephalalgias, 
collected by the celebrated Bonetus ; taking care, at the f. 
time, not to omit any Circumſtance of Moment, nor » wie 
over any Phenomenon which has the leaſt Tendency either to 
inform the Judgment, or direct the Practice, of the Surgeon 
and Phyſician. __ | 


OBsgrvaTION I. 


A certain Merchant, about Years of Age, of a melan- 
cholic Habit, and deeply involved in the Cares of the World, 
was, during the Dog-days, ſeiz'd with a violent Pain of his 
Head, which ſame time after oblig'd him to keep his Bed. 
I, being call'd, order'd Veneſection in the Arms, the Appli- 
cation of hes to the Veſſels of his Noſtrils, Forchead, 
Temples, as alſo to thoſe behind his Ears; I likewiſe — 
the Application of Cupping-glaſſes, with Scariſicatbn, to his 
Back: But, notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, he dy'd on the 
fourth Day, without the Appearance of any freſh ymptom. - 
If any Surgeon, ſkill'd in Arteriotomy, had been preſent, I 
ſhould have alſo order'd that Operation. 

Upon opening the Cranium, the Veſſels of the Meninges 
and Brain were found ſomewhat livid, and fo turgid with 
Blood, that the Cranium ſcarce ſeem'd capable of containing 
the Brain, In the anterior Part of the Brain, near the Fore- 
head, there was found a ſmall Abſceſs, about the Bulk of a Nut, 
full of Serum, and yielding to the gentleft Touch, 


OBsERVATION II. 


A certain Lady of Diſtinction, who had for ſeveral Years 
been ſubject to ſpaſmodic Diſorders, began at laſt to complain 
of a violent Pain, and Senſe of Weight, in her Head; and 
happening, about the Beginning of the Night, to awake out of 
a ſound Sleep, ſhe was ſeiz d with a convulſive Fit, which ſud- 
denly degenerated into a fatal Apoplexy. 

pon laying open her Cranium, the Veſſels of the Meninges 
and Brain were diſtended, and turgid with Blood; whereas in 
* ha other Parts of her Body, ſcarce any Blood at all 
was diſcharg'd. Upon removing the Dura Mater, thro”. the 
Pia Mater, which is flender and pellucid, was diſcover'd a 
limpid Water, filling the Corrugations and Sinuſes of the Brain, 
The Plex 
Choroides had been fo long immers'd in this Water, that i 
appear*d diſcolour'd, half corrupted, and, as it were, boil'd, 

illls Pathol. Cerebri, Cap. 10. e 


- . OBsERvaATION III. 


A certain Man, after complaining for two Years of a Pain 
in his Head, at laſt fell a Vidim to his Diſorder” 

Upon opening his Cranium, the Dura Mater was found eat 
out into Holes in ſeveral Places, eſpecially in the B , undet 
the A. Suture, where it is E with the Coronal. Thro' 
theſe Holes there flow'd a black, and almoſt concreted Blood, 
with which alfo the Veſſels diſtributed on the external Surface 
of the Dura Mater, and thoſe running thro' the Pia Mater, 
were diſtended. © The Subſtance of the Cerebellum was become 
entirely flaccid, and much ſofter than the Brain itſelf. P. Pav- 


vius, Obſervat. Anat. 8. 


. OBsERvATION IV, 


Fluor Albus. A few Days after this Application ſhe was ſeiz'd . 
with a violent Pain of the Side, accompany'd with a Fev 
The Phyſicians agreed, that ſhe labour'd' under a Pleuriſy and 
Peripneumony, and accordingly preſcrib'd for her. The cele- 
brated Duretus, who was one of thoſe who attended her, pre- 
dicted that if a Pain and Itching of the Head ſucceeded, the 
Death of the Patient would be unavoidable, becauſe, in that 
Caſe; the Matter 1 . the Pęripneumony would be tranſ- 
Day the Symptoms he mention'd ap- 
pear'd, and the Patient dy'd a few Hours after, 45 
Her Body was open'd, in order to diſcover whether this Pre- 


diction was juſt, and whether there had been a Tranſlation of 


the Humour from the Pleura to the Head. Accordingly, upon 
Nins Jer her Cranium, we found all the Parts within the Pia 
later. and Brain ſtuffed with Pus, Ambroiſe Part, Lib. 24. 
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Upon opening his Cranium there was an Abſceſs found, full 
of a fetid and corrupt Pus. Seboftianus Naſms. Meth. Med. 


Willis, in his Anatomy of the Brain, Cop. 9. informs 


| go 
chat he had frequent l of opening the Heads of 
rLiv 


thoſe who, during their Lives, had been much ſubject to Head- 
achs., In theſe Subjects, hard by the longitudinal Sinus, where 
the Seat of the Pain was, the Pia Mater was found growing to 
the Dura Mater for a conſiderable Space, often for two Fingers 
By this Coalition a rough and * Tumor is 
rais'd, in which the Mouths of the Veſſels are entirely 
obſtructed, ſo that the Blood, tho? in a violent Efferveſcence, 
can have no Acceſs to the adjacent Sinus. gr. 


# 


n { OnszxvaTIOn VII. 4 2:2 
A certain Monk had labour'd under a Head-ach for ten 
Years, and every Year us'd above three Pounds of Philonium 
for alleviating the Pain : But his Diſorder aroſe from Venereal 
Abſceſſes, Tophs, and a Caries of the Bone ; for, upon ap- 
plying the Trepan, his Head was found full of Phlegm, and 
the 2 corrupted, ſoon after which be dy'd, e 
An Inſtance ſomewhat analogous to this we find in the Pre- 
leftienes Practicæ of Hercules Saxonia. 
A certain Woman, afflicted with a ſcald Head, was at laſt, 
by the Uſe of certain Lotions, freed from her Diſorder ; upon 
which ſhe was ſeiz d with a Head-ach, and a continu'd Fever. 
I, being,call'd to her, told her, that I was not in the leaſt ſurpris'd 
at her Fate. But as her Symptoms neither yielded to the Me- 
thods of ' Derivation, Revulſion, nor Evacuation, ſhe dy'd 
* Days after | # | 
don opening the Cranium, the entire Half of the Brain, on 
the Riphe Side, was found . putrid, and ſtuffed with a 
yellowiſh Ichor, which reſembled Urine. 


OssERVATION VIII. 


A certain Perſon, by the Blow of a Horſe's Foot, receiy'd a 
Wound in the Head, which ſcarce reach'd the Cranium : Im- 
mediately after, he complain'd of an intenſe Pain of his Head 


and Neck. U 1 *r Bom Cranium, we found, Half of 
the Brain putrify'd. lateral and middle Ventricles we 
found a large tity both of Pus and Water, ting'd of a 
reddiſh Colour. The | Mater was, however, entire, and 
apparently unaffected. 


, OBsERvVATIiON IX. — 
A certain rakiſh Fellow, after labouring for a great while 
under the Lues Venerea, and its ſeveral concomitant Symptoms, 
was at laſt afflicted with a moſt cruel and racking Head-ach, 
which, notwithſtanding all the Methods uſed for his Recovery, 
afflicted him ſo violently, both in the Night and Day-time, 
but eſpecially during the former, that he made ſeveral Attempts 
to lay violent Hands on himſelf. His vital and animal Powers 
at laſt failing, in conſequence of the intenſe Pain, he dy'd. 

Upon laying open his Cranium, and freeing it from the Dura 
and Pia Mates, nothing of the Brain was found in the whole 
Cavity of the Craniam, but only a certain mucous Subſt 
and an indigeſted Phlegm, which ſcarce fill'd a fourth Part of 
the Cavity of the Cranium. © 2 | 


 Onsgmvartion X. 


A certain Woman was, for twenty-five Years, rack'd with 
-an intolerable Head-ach, which, when ſhe began to chew her 
Aliments, or expoſed herſelf to an inclement Air, was ſo in- 
creas'd, eſpecially in the Right Side, that Torrents of Tears 
burſt from her Eyes, and, by her Cries, ſhe difturb'd not onl 
the Family in which ſhe liv'd, but alſo the Neighbourhood. In 
vain did ſhe implore the Affiſtance of ſeveral Phyſicians, for the 
— Diſorder. Death, however, at laſt put an End 
— | | "TY 
Upon opening her Cranium we found, firſt, under the Pia 
5 2 tity of limpid Water; ſecondly, the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain fill d with a ſimilar Liquor ; thirdly, in the 
pineal Glands ſeveral ſmall and rough Concretions of Sand, 
ſome of which, in conſequence of their Bulk, deſerved the 
Name of Stones ; fourthly, the carotid Arteries ſo indurated, 
that externally they ſeem'd to have acquir'd a ſtony Texture ; 
but upon opening them we found, that a callous ſtony Subſtance 
adher'd to their Sides. Thro' the Middle of theſe Arteries 
there was ſtill left a kind of Pa for the Blood. Regner de 
| Graaf, in Miſcel. Curieſ. Ann. 16... 
. _ _ Onsxavartion XI. 


A BEL, 
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Head- ach, of ſo obſtinate a Kind, that it would not yield 


other Figures, and adhering 


Obſerv. Medic. 15. 


CEP 


the Force of any Remedies. After his Death ſcarce were 
ſmalleſt Traces of Sutures to be obſerv'd. in his Cranium, the 
Bones of which appear d, as it were, to be one continu'd Sub- 


0 Paſlage left for theſe thick Steams 
r Columb. 
Anat. » I, Cap. 5. - 5 11 
Ons ER VATTONH XII. 5 | 


A certain Lady of Diſtinction, who had 


a pungent Head-ach, which reſembled the Pricking of Needles 


or Darts in the Part affected, and which was ſometimes more, and 


ſometimes leſs violent, at laſt fell a Sacrifice to her Diſorder. 


Upon opening her. Cranium there was found, under the 
Dura Mater, near. the torcular Herophili, a certain indurated 
ſtony Matter, reſembling a ſmall rocky Protuberance, unequal, 
rough, with many Points, vari „as it were, with Ap» 
pearances like Cats Claws, the of Shell-fiſhes, and ſeveral 
y to the Dura Mater. Be- 
tween Inequalities of this Protuberance {mall Veins were 
diſtributed, which moiſten'd this Subſtance. Above the: Pia 
Mater there was a certain mucous Humour ſound.  Gattierus, 

e Cephalea frequently proceeds from Reſrigeration, or 
Cold, or, on the contrary, from, the Heat of the Bun's Rays, 
or from long want of Sleep; and Women are more ſubject to 
this Diſorder than — they are ſo much employ'd 
about the Care of their Hair. The Patient labouring under this 
Diſeaſe is affected with a violent Pain of the whole or of 
one Half thereof, which js. uſually call'd Hemicrania, or only 
of the Temples, which kind of Pain they call Cretapbos (from 
xesTan®-, a Temple). The Pain extends itſelf alſo to the 
Roots of the Eyes, the hinder Part of the Head, and the Neck, 
as far as the Spine of the Back, in ſuch a manner, that, when 
the Patient attempts to fit down, he is ſeiz'd with a Vertigo and 
Dimneſs of Sight, a Sickneſs at the Stomach, and Vomiting of 


Bile. Under an Exacerbation of this Diſorder the Eyes become 


red and prominent, and the Eyelids cloſed to avoid the Light ; 
Tears flow, there is a Loathing of all Food, a Dulneſsof Sight, 
a Ringing in the Ears, and a Thickneſs of Hearing, long and 
frequent Watchings, T 
Paroxyſm, a Diſtillation of a few Drops of 
Noſe, not at all relieving the Patient. 46 933% 
In this Caſe, if the Pain affect the whole Head, the Patient 
is to lie on his Back; if only Half of the Head be affected, he 
muſt lie on that Side; for the Pain is, in ſome meaſure, miti- 
ted by the kindly Warmth, and gentle Compreſſion, of the 
Bed. f the Diſcaſe increaſes, there follows an Alteration of 
the Countenance for the worſe, a Lowneſs of the Pulſe; und a 
Dulneſs of all the Senſes. tb | In 
In ſome Subjects this Diſeaſe is acute, and attends a Fever ; 
in which Circumſtance the Heads of our Sects have beſftow'd a 
proper Name upon the Pain, and call'd it Gephalalgia! In 
others it comes within the Liſt of chronical Diſtempera, is without 
a Fever, and returns at certain Periods of Time the Pa- 
tients, who are only afflited with a Pain of the which 
Diſorder the Antients call'd Cephalea. 


Some place the Seat of this Diſeaſe in the Membrane of the 


Brain, others in the Pericranium; ſome make the Skin of the 
Head, others the Muſcles of the Temples and Cheeks, call'd 


ance, Siagonet, to be the. Parts affected: But we place the Di 


ſometimes in only ſome of theſe Parts, according to the Ex- 
tent of the Pain; ſometimes in all of them, in ion to 
the Influence of the Cauſes which bring on the Return 
of the Diſeaſe. Again, as the Remiſſions or Mitigations are 
more or leſs perfect, ſo are the Intervals longer or ſhorter, and 
the Reliques of the Diſtemper more or leſs, againſt the Return 
of the Fit. Regard is alſo to be had to the Parxyſm in the 
Time of the Fit ; alſo to the Variety of Exacerbations, which 
are ſometimes continu'd, ſometimes return at Intervals of one 
or two Days, or thoſe which we call typical, periodical, and 


hemitritaical Periods,” according to their reſpective Times. 


Cælius Aurelianus, Morb. Chrome, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. 


which immedia ; 
intermediate, and poſterior Parts, receives many ſmall Arteries 


The Head-ach is a very painful Senſation in the nervous Mem- 
branes of the Head, proceeding from various Cauſes, and fre» - 
quently attended with a Variety of troubleſome Symptoms, ac- 


cording to its different Degree and Situation. 


This Pain affects different Parts of the Head, ſor wich no 


other Reaſon can be afſign'd, than that the Cranium, both inter- 


nally and externally, is furniſh'd with diſtin nervous Mem- | 
branes. On the external Surface of the Cranium ocgum "that 


fine, but ſufficiently ſtrong, and exquiſitely ſenſihle, Membrane 
r 


from the external Carotid, and ſmall Ramiſications of 


N 
from the Vertebræ of the Neck, and the Seventh Pair of 
Brain. But the Pericranium coheres wich the Muſcles conti- 


* Cranium, and, — | 


> TM 


ooth- ach, and, r | 
from the 


_ 
-» 
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the exterior Lamina of the Dura Mater. In this Membrane, 
that · is, the Pericramum, we place the moſt common and fre- 
nt Seat of an Head-ach, which is, among other Circum- 
— demonſtrated to be true, 77 — external Application 
of Medicines calculated to alleviate Pain; as alſo by Scarifica- 
tions, | Setons, Cauteries, and Veſicatories. Nor muſt we here 
exclude tbe common Integuments or Skin, eſpecially its internal 
Part, which is contiguous to the Pericranium, from which it 
may be ted, and throꝰ which are diſtributed feveral Blood- 
V his is the principal Seat of that Species of Pain which 
is dull, heavy, and accompany'd with a Senſation of Preſſure; 
whereas that which is more acute has its Seat in the Peri- 
eranium. 
Nor is the interior Membrane, which ſurrounds the Brain, 
and is call'd the Dura Mater, exempted from Pain. This Mem- 
brane is form'd of highly tendinous and nervous Fibres, conſiſts 
of two Lamine, receives Ramifications from the Fifth and 
Seventh Pairs of Nerves, and is furniſh'd with three ſmall Ar- 
teries, the firſt of which ariſes from the internal Carotid, and is 


diſtributed to the anterior Part of the Dura Mater; the ſecond | 


ariſes from the external Carotid, enters the Cranium by a Per- 
foration proper to itſelf, and goes to the middle Part of the 
Dura Mater; and the third ariſes from the external Branch of 
the- internal Vertebral Artery, enters the Cranium by the Per- 
foration for the internal Jugular Vein, and is diftributed to the 
poſterior Part of the Dura Mater. Here'the Seat of the Pain 
is leſs frequent, but much more dangerous; for if the Blood 
ſhould ſtagnate long in the Veſſels of this Membrane, or, by 
its Quantity or Acrimony, prejudice cheir moving Force, it 
generally brings on ſome violent Diforder of the Head, ſuch as 
a Phrenitis and Convulſions in acute Diſeaſes, eſpecially if the 
Pain is attended with Pulfation ; and, in chronical Diſorders, 
it lays a Foundation for Palſies, Hemiplegies, and lethargic In- 
itions, 
The other ſlender Membranes which immediately ſurround 
the Brain, ſuch as the Pia Mater, and the Arachnoides, which 
rather appears to be the external Membrane of the Pia Mater, 
forming a cellular Interſtice, thro* which the Veſſels penetrate, 
do not, in my Opinion, ſeem to be the Seat of any Pain or 
uneaſy Senſation, uſe they are deſtitute of tenſe, nervous, 
and elaftic Fibres, and have no conſpicuous Ramifications of 
Nerves in them. Laſtly, that fine and exquiſitely ſenſible 
Membrane, which ariſes from the Tunica Pituitaria, and covers 
the Sinus of the Os Frontis, is frequently the Seat of the moft 
acute and intenſe Pain. 2 
Puins of the Head are widely different from each other, 
according to the Parts in which they are ſeated, as alſo according 
to their Degrec and Durations ; for this Reaſon Authors have 
affign'd. different Names to different Species of Head-achs. If 
the Pain is ſlight, and affects only a Part of the Head, it is 
call'd alalgia; but if it is more intenſe and durable, and 
affects the whole Head, it is call'd Cephalza, which Galen 
beautifully deſcribes in the following Words: -ephalkea,” 
ſays he, is a laſting Pain of the whole Head, which is with 
«« Difficulty remov d, and which, by the lighteſt Accidents, 
<< is fo increas'd, that the Patient can neither endure any Noiſe, 
«© any loud Voice, the Splendor of the Light, or any Motion, 
„but ſeeks Retirement from Noiſe, and a dark Chamber, on 
« account of the intenſe Pain: For ſome imagine, that they 
4< are beaten with a Mallet, others that their Heads are contus'd 
e and diſtended, and in ſome few the Pain reaches to the Roots 
<« of the Eyes; fo that, in this Species of Pain, we have no 
4+ Reaſon to doubt but the whole Membrane of the Head is 
$6 ſeverely affected.“ | 
It often happens, that the Pain affects only one Side of the 
Head, whilſt the other remains ſound and unaffected, which 
Species of the Diſorder is by the Greeks call'd Hemicrania. 
Sometimes it alſo happens, that the Pain is fix'd in the Crown 
of the Head, and confin'd within a certain Space, ſcarce ex- 
ceeding the Largeneſs of a Gooſberry, or an Imperial, which is 
a Coin much about the Bulk of our Hal-quines. This Species of 
the Diſorder is 4 — to Women, eſpecially ſuch as 
are hyſteric, and is diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Clavus. 
Sometimes a highly acute Pain ſeizes the Forehead, and Parts 
about the Eyebrows. Sometimes it is Jodg'd only in the Sinci- 
put, and at other times in the Occiput. Sometimes it affects 
the Crown of the Head near the vertical Suture, and at other 
times it rather affects the Temples. Nor is the Pain, or _ 
Senſation, always one and the fame ; for one Species of it 
acute, another t, and another lancinating : One re- 
ſembles that of a'Contufion, another is accompany*d with a 
Senſe of Weight and Prefſure. Some Pains are of the con- 
Kriftory, and others of the violently hot and inflammatory 


Kind 3 whereas others are accompany'd with a Senſation of 


Cold, ſuch as that which principally ſeizes Women in the 
Crown of the Head, and occaſions their complaining of a Piece 
of cold Ice, as it were, being apply'd'to it. | 
An general, the Cauſe of Pain of the Head is to be 
deduced from an Interruption of the free and. _ 
e'and circular Motion of the Blood thro* the Blood-vellels, 


«© row C 


to car 
with the ſame Degree of Celerity, the arterial Veel ow 
n 


and dull Kind 


CEP 
diſtributed thro* the .In of de Head, the Pericra- 


nium, and Dura Mater. No Phyſician has more exact, or 
in a more mechanical manner, deſcrib'd the Cauſe and i 
of Pains of the Head, than wcrarts, Who, in the thirteen 
Section of his Book de Flatibus, beautifully delivers his Senti- 
ments in the following Words. © As the Motion of the Bl, 
„ ſays he, in the Head, is m'd* chro very narrow Pa 
«© ſages, the Redundance and Confinement of thi Fluid 
4 cite Pain; for as the Blood is naturally hot, when it is im- 
4 pel'd by any Force, it cannot quickly paſs thro' this nar- 
d, fince it meets with .many Hindrances and 
„ Obſtructiqns, for which Reaſon there is a Pulſation about 
6 the Temples.” This Paſſage ſeems to infinuate, that Hip- 
ates was not an entire Stranger to the reſſiye Motion 


of the Blood from the Arteries to the Veins ; for he calls 


Obſtacles, which hinder the free Conveyance of the, Blood, 
Obftruftions, which are produc'd by a want of a due 1 
in the Vaſa revehentia, by which means the Motion of the 
Blood becomes flower and more languid. This ſeems alſo to 
be confirm'd by the Diſſections of thoſe who have died of vio- 
lent and ſevere Cephalæas; for, according to Bonetus, . 


fer, Pechlinus, and others, in Subjects of this Kind, the. 2 
I 


nuſes of the Brain, as alſo the internal and external 
Veins, have been found ſtuffed with a thick and mucous Blooe 
and ſometimes with ſpurious polypous Concretions, which I 
_ ſays Elon” have alſo often Tre in 35 who 
died of the Epilepſy ; for if a larger Quantity of Blood 
convey'd to the Head, than the vo are able to carry 


cially thoſe of the capillary and ſmaller Kind, are violer y 
diſtended by the Congeſtion of the Blood, and the Membranes 
of the Brain are render'd remarkably tenſe, by which means 
the Pain, and uneaſy Senſation, are ccitet. 
It is alſo to be obſerv'd, that various Species of, Paing, are 
produc'd, according to the different. States and Conditions af 
the Blood, whether the Fault conſiſts in its. Redundance, its 
thick and glutinous Quality, or in its being impregnated with 
an highly acrid Serum; for when it ruſhes too i wuſly, 
re n the Membranes, which prin- 
cipally happens in plethoric Patients, young Perſons, and in 
Caſes, where — Diſcharges of Blood from the Noſe 
are ſuppreſs'd, a Pain generally ſeizes the whole Head, which 
then becomes hot, red, and tumid. The Veſſels ſwell, and 
their Pulſation becomes ſtrong, eſpecially about the Neck and 
Temples ; the Noſtrils become parch'd and dry, a violent Heat 
ſeizes the Fauces, and the Patient is tormented with Thirſt. 
The Antients ſaid, that this Species of Diſorder was produc'd 
by a hot Cauſe, | Was "oo" 9 
When the Blood, collected in the Veſſels of the Head, 
abounds with a large Quantity of effete Serum, either froni an 
Obſtruction or Suppreſhon of a Coryza, or Running at the 
Noſe, a Pain ariſes, eſpecially in the Forehead, of the heavy 
attended with a Senſation of Preſſuse; and 
ſometimes the Patient's Head becomes, as it were, ſo weighty 
and heavy, that he. can ſcarce lift it up. It frequently 
ns, that in the Integuments of the Head, eſpecially on 
town, there ariſe I umors, in which the Finger leaves 
Impreſſion, whilſt the Patient's Pulſe, in the mean time, is 
languid, and his Complexion livid. This Species of Diſorder 
was long ago obſerv'd by Celſus, in the ſecond Chapter of his 
fourth k, where the following Words occur : *< Beſides 
« theſe, there is another Species of Pain which may laſt for 
* 2 t while, in which the Humours inflate the Ski 
« which becomes-tumid, and yields to the Preſſure of the Fin- 
„c ger.“ The Antients affirmed, that this Species of Pain was 
produced by a cold Cauſe. = : 
A worſe, and more obſtinate ies of Pain, is that which 
ſeizes thoſe deeply affected with a Lues Venerea, . when a 
ſerous, h 2 cauſtic Matter is firmly rooted in the Peri- 
cranium, and, ſometimes rendering the ium i carious, 
with Difficulty admits of a 8 and ſcarcely ts to the 
Force of Medicines. That Species of Pain is generally of the 
ſame Kind which 4riſes from a faline-cauſtic Matter driven 
to the Habit, and afterwards endeavouring to return to the 
Surface of the Body, as in the Courſe of my PraQtice I have 
often obſerved in arthritic Pains, Gouts, Itches, Erylipelas of 
the Head, and Gutta Roſacea. . In the Small-pox. and Meaſles, 
before the peccant Matter is, by the Force of Nature, driven 
into the Surface of the Body, or, Which is ſtill worſe, when 
this Matter is repelled, there often ariſes, in Children, a-yio- 
lent Pain of the Head, accompanied with a Fever, a Delirium, 
and an Epilepſy ; in which Caſe, when a ſmall Quantity of 
cauſtic Matter creates the Pain, the Symptoms are rather to be 
accounted for from a preternatural Stricture of the Membranes, 
than from their Diſtention, which is rather produced by & Re- 
dundance of Serum and Blood. . 
There often ariſes in the Head a Pain fo fixed, fo laſting, ſo 
intolerable, ſo acute and intenſe, as to diſturb the animal and 


G q 


rational Powers, to deprive the Patient df to binde Di- 
geſtion, to create a Nauſea and Loathing of ani often 
to 


* 


to bring on the melt violent Diſorders of the Head and Netves, 
ſuch as 2 V ; Dimneſs of Sight, Cataracts, Blindneſs, 
Ringing of the Rars, Convulſions, and Epilepſies. This vio- 
tent and intenſe Pain, by drawing the other nervous Parts of 
the Body into Conſent, "excites alſo Vomitings, ne! 
and a Coldnefs of the Extremities. It alſo nukes the Patient's 
Countenance 'reſemble' that of a dying Perſon. Theſe Cir- 
cumſtances we find more adverted to by the Antients ;' for 
Celfirs, in the ſecond Chapter of his Book, uſes the fol- 
lowing 1 l wg 2 — 
6 Horror, a lyric | erves, Dimneſs of * 
yo, ps er 
4 of the Body, and Deliquiums.”” . * | 
As for the Cauſe and Origin of à Head-ach, we muſt not 
forget, that this may be a natural Imbecillity of the nervous 
Parts of the Head, canvey'd' from Parents to their Children; 
for the weaker any Part is, or the more it is depriv'd of its 
due Tone and Elaſticity, the more eaſily and readily it receives 
and retains any foreign-Humour ; and hence ariſes a Stagnation 
of the Fluids, and à Diforder of the nervous Parts. I have 
often known a itary Head-ach convey'd to Children by 
Parents of weak Heads; I have alſo ſeen Inſtances, in whi 
long Griefs, unſeaſonable Venery, intenſe Lucubrations and 
Application of Mind, too frequent V eneſection, and immode- 
rate H have ſo weaken'd the Head, that, not 
only violent Pains, but alſo other terrible Diſorders of the Head 
have enſued, © e | TORT © 
Nor ought we to exclude, from the Number of the remote 
Cauſes productice of this Pain, Cold, which, as it is prejudi- 
cial to all the nervous Parts when afſlicted with Pain, and hin- 
ders a free Tranſpiration thro the cutaneous Pores, ſo it proves 
in a particular manner "hurtful, when admitted to the bare 
Head, or when the Head is not ſufficiently guarded againſt the 
nocturnal Cold ; or when the Head, becoming warm by long 
Speaking, violent Exerciſe, the Influence of the Sun, Paſſion, 
or large Quantities of ſpirituous and ' intoxicating Liquors, is 
ſuddenly expos'd to the Cold in rainy Weather, and more 
eſpecially in the Night- time. | | 
We muſt alſo advert to this, that a Cephalalgia is often no 
more than the concomitant Symptom of a Diſeaſe. Thus it 
uently accompanies continued and intermittent Fevers, and 
more eſpecially thoſe of the quartan Kind. No Caſe occurs 
more frequently in Practice, than a violent Pain in the Head, 
hen the Menſes are either juſt about to make an Eruption, 
or ate diſcharg'd immoderately ; for in this Caſe, the ſpaſmo- 
dic Strictures of the lower Belly exert their Influences on the 
Head. Thoſe who have the Misfortune of a bad Digeſtion, 
or labour under what we call the hypochondriac Paſſion, are 
frequently afflicted with Head-achs: for when the Prime Viz 
are encumber'd with-a Load of peccant Humours, and when 
the Spaſms and Flatulencies arifing thence, convey too large a 
tity of Humours to the Head, the preternatural — 
tion of theſe Humours produces Diſtentions of the Veſſels, 
by which the nervous Coats are hurt, and Pain created. 
It is alſo certain, that a Hemicrania is frequently produc'd by 
a Fault of the Stomach, ' whilſt, in conſequence of a bad Di- 
ion, many Crudities are ed, which, mixing with 
Chyle, are convey'd thro' the thoracic Duct to the Heart, 
and being thence convey'd to the Head, before their Evacua- 
tion thro? proper Emunctories, they excite periodical Pains, 
which generally ſeize the Patient when the Digeſtion” is fi- 
niſh'd: Or undigeſted Humours, contain'd in the Stomach, 
may immediately affect the Nerves thereof, and cauſe a Head- 


We alſo obſerve, that Children are pretty ſubject to Head- 
achs, not only becauſe at this Age a Jeſs exact Regimen is ob- 
ſerv*d, and the Stomach is generally loaded with Sweat-meats, 


unripe F 5 and Alimentsprepar'd of Milk; but 


alſo becauſe Worms, to the Generation of which Children are 
much diſpos'd, lay a Foundation for this Diſorder, whilſt the 
putrid and corrupt Humours, convey d to the Head with 
the Chyle, deprive the moving and elaſtic Membranes of their 


natural Tone and Strength, It muſt alſo be obſerv'd, that 


this Pain does not continually, and without Interruption, afflict 
the Patient, but has ſometimes its lucid Interval, in which, to 
the great Comfort of the Patient, it remits, or entirely Wer, 
but returns again at certain ſtated Hours, Days, Months, an 
even Years, This is a certain Indication, that the Cauſe of 
the Diſorder is lodg'd in the more'remote Parts, eſpecially in 
the Stomach and Viſcera of the Abdomen; by any Fault of 
ich, when the free Circulation of the Blood thro” the whole 
ody, but more efpecially thro the Head, is obſtructed, a 
lead-ach is excited. This Phenomenon I have principally, ob- 
LA are, or oo r ens > 
to hamorr Di „ or who are diſpos d to | 
„ eee 
A ia is not always free ; for 

Ti ain is nn d 

i the Membranes of the Brain, "and if the Pain is intenſe, 
continued, accompanied with” a Fever, and deſtructwe of the 


contitued, 


- 
- 


to'the Head, and remain there, 
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Patient's Sep, 3 Phrenits frequently enſues.” Dat If « Hhad- 


ach ariſes ſuddenly In hypochondriac Patients, and fuch us are 
diſpos'd to Melancholy, after the Sallies of fone vio- 
lent Paffion, deprives the Patient at once of his and. his 
Appetite, and is accompany'd” with a Dalneſs of Heari 

and an internal Pulſation of the Veſſels without a Fever, Mat. 
nefs generally follows. When a" ſudden and NN acute 


Pain of the Head is followed b « ringing Noife Ears, 


ter is no longer ſuſceptible of Pain. Nor are we to forget, 
that frequent lead ache in young Perſons prognoſticate future 
, 8 e 


Cunarory Ix nic Ar Tons. 


As the Cauſes of this Diſorder are various, ought to 


be carefully diſtinguiſh'd and inquir'd into, en Pings removing 

them, the whole Method of in a great meaſure conſiſts. 

But, in general, the Intentions of Cure in this Diſorder are 
theſe following. | 1 2 a 

Firſt, if the Blood and Humours are impetuouſly convey'd 

they are partly to be deriv'd 

- — ignoble Parts, and partly to be diſcuſs'd by proper 

emedies. N 4 
_ Secondly, The ſpaſmodic Striftures of the Membranes of 
the Head.” Jede roduc'd by an acrid cauſtic. Matter, are 
to be relaxed, that n Fluids, whoſe eflive Motion thro” 
the Membraties was by their means ered, may now cir- 
culate with the greater Freedom. 3 

| 97 The material Cauſe of the Diſorder, which is pec- 
cant with reſpe&t to its Quality, is to be cotrected, and gently 
evacuated thto* proper Emunctories. And So: 

Laſtly, In order to prevent a Relapſe, the whole Head and 
nervous Syſtem are to be corroborated by proper Remedies, 
and more Erol by a well-choſen Diet and Regimen. 

If the Cauſe” of the Pain is roo large, antity of Blood 
violently propelled to the Head by the Spam of the ye tha 
Parts, no Remedy affords a more inſtantaneous Reli n 
Veneſection, which ought to be inſtituted as near the af. 
fected as is poſſible, in order to make the more effectual Deri- 
vation, under the To for Inſtance, in the Forchead, or 
the external jugular Veins, or by the Application of tes 
behind the Ears; but with this Caution, that if the Body 
plethoric, or too turgid with Blood, a Vein is to be previouſly 
opened at the Ancles, and the next, or the ſecond after, 
a Vein is to be breath'd about the Head. I alſo think it ad- 
viſeable, before this Step is taken, to evacuate the Contents of 
the Inteſtines ; which is commodiouſly, arid to the great Relief 
of the Patient, effected by the common Family Clyſters, or 
by Infuſions of Manna and Rhubarb, with an Addition of 

ome aperſent Salt, ſuch as Cream of Tartar, or the Sedlirz 


Salt. | 


In order to check the too violent Orgaſm, and tumultuous 
Commotion of the redundant and efferveſcent Blood, it is pro- 
per to exhibit a 1 diaphoretic and cortecting Mixture, 
prepar'd of the Waters of Lime- flowers, Lilies of che Val- 
| a, Elder, black Cherries, with an Addition of a proper 
8 of diaphoretic Antimony, purify d Nitre, calcin'd 

rtſhorn, Cinnabar, and Syrup of white Poppies. Extet- 
nally a diſcutient and correctin pithem is to be apply'd, with 
a double Linen Cloth, to the Forehead and Head. 'The Fel. 
them, for this Intention, may be prepar'd in the following 

Take of the Vinegats of Roſes and Rue, each an Ounce 

and a half ; of the Spirit of Roſes, two Draws, in which 
ſix Grains of Camphire have been diſſoly d; of purified 
Nitre, two Scruples ; of che Oil of Rhodium, fifteen 
Drops. | | 5 
Or the following Emulſion may be uſed with conſiderable 


Succeſs. 


Take of the Kernels of Peaches, and of bitter Almonds, 
each half an Ounce; of white Poppy-ſeeds, two Drams; 

of the Waters of Roſes, Elder-flowers, and black Cher- 
ries, each two Ounces : Make intoag Emulſion, to which 
add of Nitre half a Dram, of ire five G 
diffoly'd in Oil of ſweet Almonds. Mix all together. 


But another, and quite different Method of Cure is neceſ- 
fary, if a Pain, which generally continues for” a confiderable 
time, and i accompanied with a Torpor and Senſe of Weight 
is produc d by a Quantity of viſcid and 3 Serum 

nating within or without the V eflels of the Membranes of 
the Brain, in which — __ 8 nor the milder 
Laxatives, are ſufficiently efficacious ; ſo. that it is proper to ex- 
hibit ſome more efficacious Medicines, which have 'at once a 


. 


Power 


the Knees, a Slow- 


Is 


| 8 
Power. of diſſolving. the thick and glutinous Humours, and 
expelli E 88 Both theſe Intentions 


are tly anſwer d by the following Pills. | 
Take of pure Gum Ammoniac, the beſt M , 
©.» rolat „Extract of black Hellebore, Reſin of Ja- 


Mercurius Dulcis, and prepar d Cinnabar, each half 
a Dram; of the Extract of Saffron, of the Powder of 
Caſtor, and of the Salt of Amber, each fifteen Grains : 
Make up intoa Maſs ; out of every Scruple of which make 
twelve Pills, fix of which may be taken at Night, and 


the other ſix next Morning. 


The Patient is at this time to abſtain from all Aliments, 
except weak Broths. When three Days are expit d, the 
ſame Remedy may be repeated, When the peccant Se- 
rum is, by means of theſe Pills, ſufficiently evacuated, we are 
to have recourſe to ſuch Medicines as corroborate the Veſſels, 
reſtore the Tone, and are, at the ſame time, diuretic. For 
anſwering theſe Interitions I have often, ſays Hoffman, uſed 
with ſingular Succeſs the following Mixture. r 


Take of the acrid Tincture of Antimony, four Parts; of 

the Eſſence of Amber, of the Spiritus 13 Buſſii, 
or of Spirit of Tartar, and m. yne Mineral Liquor, 
each two Parts: Mix all db. 


A Doſe of this Mixture may be exhibited twice or thrice a 
Day, for a Week or longer, as the State of the Patient ſhall 
require; for I HV obſerv'd, that ſuch Medicines as, by cor- 
roborating the languid Fibres, reſtore and rouſe their moving 
and elaſtic Force, and at the ſame time promote a Diſchar 
of Urine, are of ſingular Service in that Species of Cephalal- 
ia, which ariſes from an Extravaſation of Serum between the 
| ono and-its Integuments, or even in the Brain itſelf. Be- 
ſides theſe Medicines, I, in this Species of Head-ach, with 
Celſus, recommend Labour and Exerciſe ſufficient to promote 
a Diaphoreſis, and wrong 7 riction, together with ſuch Aliments 
and Liquors as provoke Urine. b | 
If by theſe means the Pain is not remov'd, we muſt have 
recourſe to external Applications, among which, Veſicatories 
are of the higheſt and moſt e e becauſe they 
limination of the peccant ſtagnating Humour: 
ſe I generally uſe Melilot Plaiſter, with every 
Ounce of which a Dram of Cantharides is mix'd, adding at 
the ſame time a few Grains of Camphire. The Breadth of a 
Dollar, or Crown-piece, of this Plaiſter, may be applied to 
the Nape of the Neck, and continued at Pleaſure, taking care 
to renew it at proper Intervals : By this means, a remarkable 
Quantity of ſerous Humour is evacuated without incommoding 
the Patient. But in a violent Pain of the Head, and in Caſes 
where, in conſequence of the Serum * under the In- 
W of the Cranium, there is a Tumor, which is not 
only viſible, but alſo painful upon being touch'd, N 
after ſhaving the Head, apply'd a Veſicatory to the Whole of 
it; the Effect of which was, that, without - raiſing Bliſters, a 
large Quantity of viſcid Serum was evacuated, which Kind of 
Remedy we find uſed with Succeſs by Riverius in an obſtinate 
Head-ach. | 

It ſometimes happens, that only a particular Place is ſeized 
with an unuſually intenſe Pain, ariſing from a peccant Matter 
"ſecurely and deeply rooted in the Membranes, in which Caſe 
Chefnean, a celebrated French Phyſician, in his Obſervations, 
highly extols the Uſe of the Rananculus pratenſis, as a Velica- 
tory. He informs us concerning this Plant, that its Leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Anemone, and that, when chewed, it bites 
the Tongue very ſeverely. He orders its Leaves, when bruis'd, 
to be apply'd to the Part affected, which is, at the ſame time, 
to be cover'd with a perforated Plaiſter. This Herb ſeems to 

roduce nearly the ſame Effect with the Moxa, which, in this 
Species of Head-ach, is highly eſteem'd by the moſt ſkilful 
yſicians. But in Caſes of this Nature, I myſelf, ſays He- 
man, have with great Succeſs, after having ſhaved the Part af- 
feed, apply'd to it the dry volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, 
mix'd with an equal Quantity of the Flower of Muſtard, be- 
cauſe the peccant. Humour, in conſequence of its being deeply 
ſeated, requires proportionably ſtronger Diſcutients. 

But when the Head-ach ariſes from a prepoſterous Suppreſ- 
ſion of a za, or a Mucus retained in the Cavities and 
Sinuſes of the Noſtrils, it is proper frequently to apply to the 
Noftrils the Sal Anglicanum, which-is the dry volatile Salt of 
Sal Ammoniac, exalted with ſome cephalic Oil, ſuch as that 
of Lavender or Marjoram ;. or to ſnuff up the Noſtrils, as an 
Errhine, a gently ſternutative Powder, prepar'd of Marjoram, 
Betony, the true Marum, Flowers of Benjamin, and Pow- 
der of Cloves. | 
+ But when a long-continued and intolerable Head-ach is 
ne 0g a corrupted and deprav'd State of the Serum and 

ood, as happens in the Lues Venerea and Scurvy, it is ne- 

ry to attack the Cauſe of the Diſorder, by Medicines 


rocure an 
or this Pu 


* 


* « 8 l 


\ 
#3 & 


and compendious Method of Relief, we may thruſt a ſtrong 
| Straw ſuddenly and forcibly up the Noſtrils, till a Hzinorthage 
enſues. it, ” 


CEP 
adapted to the teſpeRive Cures of theſe Diſcaſes. This Inten- 
tion is principally anſwered by Decoctions of the Woods, with 
crude Antimony, if the Humours are previouſly diſ- 
charged by Stool, by means of the above ſpecify'd Pills. Abſ- 
tinence, alſo, for a Day or two, is of ſingular Service in this 
Caſe, as alſo Exerciſe ſufficient to ote a Diaphoreſis. It 
is alſo ſerviceable in this oP r which ariſes from 
an impure Serum, to provo eat by ſome proper Medi - 
Sine, which Intention is excellently anſwered by the following 


Take of native Cinnabar, of Ceruſs of Antimony, or Be- 
zoardicum Minerale, of the volatile Salt of Vipers, or of 
Hartſhorn, and of pure Nitre, each ten Grains; and of 
Camphire, half a Grain, for a Doſe; drinking after, it a 
24 of any Decoction, proper for purifying the 


A Hemicrania, eſpecially of the periodical Kind, has its 
Cauſe ly conceal'd in the Prime Viz ; when, for In- 
ſtance, the Stomach and Duodenum are ſtuffed with a Load of 
peccant Humours, theſe: muſt be evacuated by mild and gen- 
tle Emetics. It is alſo ſometimes highly neceſſary to render 
the Body ſoluble, and diſcharge the. peccant Matter by Stool, 
that a Derivation of the noxious Humours may be made from 
the Head. After this, ſtomachic Elixirs, and ſuch Medicines 
as reſtore and ſtrengthen the Tone of the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines, are to be exhibited.” But if the Head-ach ariſes from an 
immoderate 1 of the Menſes, ot Hæmorrhoids, we are 
prudently to uſe ſuch Medicines, as are adapted to reduce theſe 
ſalutary Evacuations to their due and natural State. pots 


CauTioxs and CLINICAL OBSEVATIONS. 


Having thus given DireQtions for the Cure of a 
it is not unneceſſary to ſubjoin ſome Cautions and Obſerva- - 
tions relating to the ſame Subject. When the Pain, eſpecially 
in the Sinciput and Frontal Sinuſes, is ſo highly acute and in- 
tenſe as conſiderably to impair the Strength, and end the 
Life, of the Patient, the Removal of the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is 
by no means to be firſt attempted ;_ but ſome Relief is rather 
previouſly to be afforded, becauſe, when the Patient's 0 
is gone, the Efforts of the Phyſician are of no Uſe. Th 
Pain is ſometimes ſo exceſſively intenſe, as to bring on more 
terrible Symptoms ; ſuch as continual Watchings, Faintings, 
Fevers, Inflammations, and Alienation of Mind: In this Caſe 
both internal and external Medicines are, with all Expedition, 
to be preſcrib'd, for the Alleviation of the Pain. Among the 
internal Medicines, I generally prefer, to all others, the Pilulæ 
Wildeganſi, mix'd with native Cinnabar ; as alſo the Pilule 
Startei But the Body is always to be render'd ſoluble, by a 
Clyſter, before the Uſe of Anodynes. Among external Appli- 
cations, I find none more ſafe and efficacious than a thick 
Liniment, prepared of the following Ingredients in this man- 
ner: Tp Pad; 4 


| Take of the expreſs'd Oil of Nutmegs, half an Ounce; of 
the Reſin of Storax, and of the Reſin of the Bark of Caſ- 
carilla, each one Dram; of the Extract of Saffron, and 
Peruvian Balſam, each half a Dram ; and of the Oil of 
Rhodium, twelve Drops: Mix up into a thick Liniment, 
which is to be laid upon a ſmall Piece of Leather, as large 
as an Imperial, which is about the Size of a Half-guinea, 
and applied to the Temples. * 


When the Violence of the Pain is abated by the internal 
Exhibition, and the external Application, of Anodynes, it is 
proper to give a gentle Cathartic ; after which the Phyſician is 
to have recourſe to other Medicines, adapted, by their Nature 
and Qualities, to remove the Cauſe of the Diſorder, whatever 
it may happen to be. When a highly acute, and ſcarce tolera- 
ble Pain, remains fix'd for a long time in the Cavities of the 
Noſtrils, and the bony Sinuſes of the Head, which Species of 
Pain is produced by a ſmall Quantity of extravaſated Blood or 
Humours, lodged under the Membrane which covers theſe 
Sinuſes, it is not only proper to alleviate the Violence of the 
Pain by the above-mention'd Medicines, but we muſt alſo en- 
deavour to leſſen the Impulſe of the Blood, by the Violence of 
which the Pain is incteaſed. This Intention may be commo- 
diouſly anſwer d by Scarification of the Noſtrils, a Practice uſed 
by the Egyptian Phyſicians; or, if we intend a more f. 


But if the corroſive and. acrid Humour, 'extravaſated under 
the Membrane of the Pericranium, begins to render the Bone 
carious, then, after all other Remedies are tried to no Purpoſe, 
we muſt have recourſe to Inciſion; which, in this Caſe, as we 
as in a Paronychia, ariſing almoſt from a like Cauſe, affords a 
very ſingular and ſurpriſing Relief. But if the Caries has reach'd 


£ ; 


9 
only Relief is to be expected from the Opergtion of the Tre- 


We muſt obſerve, in general, that, in the Cure of all Head- 
achs, from whatever Cauſe they may proceed, we are to begin 
with the Injection of a Clyſter, and Veneſection, if a Plethora 
requires it ; but the Body is always to be render'd ſoluble before 
this laſt Step is taken. After this, we are to have recourſe to 

her proper Remedies, both of the internal and external Kind. 
Wben the Plethora is removed, it is often proper, for the ſake 
x a more effectual Derivation of the peccant Matter from the 

art affected, to open the Frontal Vein; in performing which 
Operation the celebrated Heurnius, in Notis ad Aph. 68. Hip- 
pocyatis, Sect. 5. gives us a Caution worthy of our Attention, 
which is, before the Qperation, to apply a Ligature about the 
Neck, that the Vein may become turgid ; which is afterwards 
to be cut obliquely, taking care not to wound the Pericra- 
nium. 

It is confirm'd, hy the Teſtimonies of the moſt ſkilful Phy- 
ſicians, that Arteriotomy in the Temples has often afforded t 
moſt inſtantaneous' and efficacious Relief, when all other Me- 
thods have been uſed in vain, Nor would I detract from the 
Excellence and Advantages of this Method, tho? I never pre- 
ſcrib'd it. I am, however, o. Opinion, that, by opening the 
external Jugular Vein, the obſtructed Circulation of the Blood 
in the Head is more effectually reſtored, and the ſtagnating ex- 
travaſated Humours, on which the Pain depends, more com- 
modiouſly removed and e iminated ; ſince hy this means the 
arterial Blood is, with a greater Degree of — convey id 
into the evacuated Vein. When Phyſicians adviſe the open- 
ing of the T emporal Vein, this Operation is moſt ſafely and 
commadiouſly ptrform'd by the Ear, near the Articulation of 
the Jawbone. 

In all Head-achs, where the Patignt's Strength will not ad- 
mit of Veneſection, and where the tity of the Blood is too 
ſmall, Foot-baths of the temperate Kind, which are always 
beneficial in this Diforder, may be uſed with Succeſs, in order 
to derive the Blood and Humaurs to the inferior Parts. Pretty 
ſtrong Frictions of the Feet and Legs, with Cloths, are not to 
be difapproyed of: Neither, in this Caſe, do Subſtances which 


U the Parts red and inflamed, ſuch as Shayings of Horſe- 
— mix'd with Salt, and applied to the Feet, want their 
pro 


r Uſe. 

Epithems actually cold are, in this Caſe, to be applied with 
the greateſt Care and Circumſpection; for I myſelf, ſays Hof- 
man, know Inſtances of Patients, who in Fevers, 13 
the exanthematous Kind, Small-pox, Meaſles, and Purple Fe- 
ver, when Nature happily endeayours to throw off the peccant 
Matter in the Form of — thro* the cutaneous Pores, 
have by the Application of cold Epithems, in order to remove 
Head-achs, had a perpetual Blindneſs brought on ; as alſo Ca- 
taracts, and Inflammations of the Eyes. Nor, in removing 
this Pain, is it always proper to uſe a Variety of Topics; the 
Application of which is ſometimes more dangerous, and requires 
more Skill and Judgment in the Phyſician, than the Uſe of 
internal Medicines, Nor, in this Caſe, are all Medicines 
equally proper for all Patients indifcrimipately ; ſince one js 
able to bear what may prove highly prejudicial to another. 

Under the Paroxyſm itſelf, I have found the Pain conſider- 
ably alleviated by a few Drops of my anodyne Liquor, dropt 
upon , 4. to a Powder, and exhibited frequently. 
In the Intervals of the Paroxyſms, in order to corroborate 
Head, or to prevent the Return of the Diſorder, I can, from 
Experience, recommend my Balſamum Analepticum Vitale, 
either applied to the Temples, and Crown af the Head, or 
moderately ſnuffed up the Noſg; or a few Drops of it, dropt 
—_— Sugar, may be taken in any proper Infuſion by way of 
Tos. 

When too great an Efferveſcence, or a preternaturally ac- 
celerated and tumultuous Motion of the Blood, is the Cauſe of 
the Head-ach, Purgatives and Evacuants are hy no means to be 
uſed ; but rather Medicines of a refrigerating and correcting 
Quality, with which Intention I generally recommend the 
Srinking cold Water alone, and Preparations of Nitre. And, 
certainly, the Caution of Hippocrates, with reſpect to this Mat- 
ter, is of the utmoſt Importance; for, in his Book de Ratione 
Vidtus in Acutis, he adviſes us, to purge none of thoſe who 
«© are afflited with Head-achs, in conſequence of too violent 
«© Exerciſe, Running, Travelling, E or any other ſe- 
<< vere Labour. Hippocrates, in this Paſlage, intends to in- 
form us, that, when the Head-ach ariſes from a hot and fervid 
* — the | — Purgatives — by no — to be uſed. 

t frequently happens, that a attends an 9 
driac Melancholy, in Conjunction with a depraved Digeſtion, 
Leanneſs of the » Depreſſion of the Spirits, and à vitiated 
Colour of the Complexion ; in which Caſe, Veneſection, Baths 
of good Water, proper Exerciſe, a prudent Uſe of medicinal 


| Waters, Broths, eſpecially thoſe prepared with the Juice of 

Succory, Goats Whey, chalybeated, or impregnated with the 

r the moſt ei: 
Vor. II, | 


CEP: 


As in all other Diforders of the Head, fo allo in 


the following Regimen is recommended by Hieronymus Mercu- 
rialis, in — Tom. 1. Cn ſult. 107. the Whole of which, 
as an excellent Method of Prevention, we ſhall here tranſlate : 
«© The Inclemency of the Air, ſays he, to which the Patient 
has nat been accuſtom'd, is to be avoided as much as poſſi- 
dle; or guarded againſt by proper Garments, and warm 


Rooms. The Patient is to fleep moderately, and never till 


two Hours after Meals, He is to ſleep always with his Head 
© raiſed hi He is to exerciſe his Body and his Mind equal- 
ly, and by turns, left the one ſhould outdo the other either 
in Labour or Reſt, He is not to allow an Exceſs of Care 
% Thoughtfulneſs, or Study, to dull and flatten the na 
Heat of his Conſtitution. He muſt keep his Body as ſolu- 
5+ ble as poflible, if it is not already ſo; for nothing has a 
«© more immediate Tendency to affect the Head, and lay a 
Foundation for vertiginous Diſorders, than the Fœces lon 
«« retain'd, and pent up in the Inteſtines. Debauches an 
<< Surfeits are highly prejudicial to him, which be muſt thete- 
<< fore avoid; and abſtain from the daily Uſe of ſtrong and 
5 generous Wines. He muſt alſo abſtain from thick, pin- 
6 pr and flatulent Aliments, ſuch as Pulſes and Pot : 
„ herbs, Fiſh, and Diſhes ar'd with Spices, like thoſe uſ 
„ by the Germans, leſt his Diforder ſu be daily increaſed.” 
Hoffman Medicina Rationalis Symptomat. Vol. 2. 
many Species of Head-achs are ſymptomatical, we muſt 
refer their Cure to thoſe of the Diſtempers which accom- 
pany, But it muſt be remark'd, in general, that Head-achy 
are greatly relieved by Pains in the Feet, ariſing ſpontaneouſly : 
This has given a Hint to Phyſicians to try the Effect of Pain 
in theſe Parts, procur'd artificially, by ſtimulating Applications 
which has been ſound, by Experience, to anſwer very well he 
Intention. From a Parity of Reaſoning, promoting a Diſ- 
of Blood from the Hzmorrhoidal Veins has been expe- 
rienced, and found of great Service. | 
A particular Method of Cure, for that Species of Head-ach 
proceeding from a Collection of Matter contain'd in the Antrum 
Maxille — is recommended, I think, by Cowper, It 
conſiſts in drawing one of the Dentes Molares, Bottom of 
whoſe Socket is only ſeparated from this Cavity by a thin bony 
Lamina, which is readily perforated ; and by this means a Drai 
is made for the Matter, which, when confin'd, cauſes the 
Head-ach. * 
This Species of Head-ach is frequently attended with a 
Tumor on one Side of the Face, upon the Aurum, which 
ſubſides after the Qperation, of which I have ſeen Inſtances. 
N. eee to this, Drake gives the two following remarkable 
A young Gentleman became my Patient, who had labour'd 
under an Apoſtemation in the Antrum Maxillz ſuperioris, be- 
tween four and five Years: I had ſeen him about a Twelve- 
month ſince, when I told him where the Seat of his Diſeaſe 
was, and the way I would take to cure him, which he un- 
luckily neglected. And notwithſtanding the Arguments uſed 
by an — and learned Phyſician, as well as againſt his 
own Inclinations, he was at that time prevail'd with to defer 
drawing his Tooth, (which I propoſed to him) till Time, with 
the Increaſe of his Malady, and a late Inſtance of Sugceſs I had 
in the like Caſe, on a Perſon of the firſt Rank in Senſe as well 
as Quality, had convinc'd him of the Neceſſity of doing it: 
=» this time the Matter had of itſelf made way by the fartheſt 
ns Molaris of the Left Side, inſomuch that, before the 
Tooth was drawn, I paſs'd a Probe by the Side of it into the 
Antrum. The Day after the Tooth or Stump (for the great- 
eſt Part of it was moulder'd away), was taken out, an ary 
Spoonful, at leaft, of the worſt colour'd and ſcented Pus 
flow'd at the Socket, on holding his Head back: I then ſy- 
— it with a proper Injection, which was continued daily ; 
and, in three Days, he told me, he had very little Uſe for his 
Handkerchief, which he uſed to change five or fix times in 
Day, for three or four Years before, On viſiting him, the 
ſeventh Day, he told me, to his Admiration, he was 'not'o 
freed 5 me F We — his . Boom - Pains in his Head, 
rticularly in his Eyes, but reſtor'd (as he exprefs'd it) to 
pere Tranquillity 0 Health. f | 709 
| — elderly Gentleman, who, for a time, labour'd under 
a 1 of a great Quantity of ſetid Matter from his Noſe 
after I had told him how he might be relieved, was by others 
laugh'd out of the Project, (as they call it) till, at length, tho 
Thing itſelf convinced him vf the Truth of what I told him. 
When he conſulted me again, which was ſeveral Months after 
I firſt ſaw him, he then ſent for a Tooth-drawer to take out 
the Tooth I ſhould direct: Tho' the Operator attempted it 
with proper Dexterity,” not the Tooth, which appear'd 
ſound, (but was not ſo) on which he applied his Inſtrument, 
but the next Tooth alſo, with their Alveoli or Sockets, came 


away all together, Thi frighten'd the Tooth-drawer ; but ] 
ſhew'd him it was none of his Fault, but that the corrofive 
Matter, which had been ſo long ſuffer'd to lie on the Bone, 


LET c th In doing this, the Patient did nat complain of 
3% | 


F ** 


Pain, and was relieved of the Diſcharge at his Noſe (the Mat- 
ter finding a ready Paſſage at the Breach) ; but was afterwards 
rſued with *xtravagant Pains in his Face, and that Side of 
is Head; and, at length, after ſome Months, fell into convul- 
ſive Diſorders, and died, 
On opening his Head, I found the upper Part of the Antrum 
carious, and Part of that Bone moulder'd away ; but the Ca- 
ries did not ſtop there, a Sinus being made thro' the Tract of 
the Foramen Lacerum ; the oppolite Part of the Os Sphenoides 
was alſo perforated, and the Dura Mater laid bare, and not per- 
ſoruted ; but, on the contrary, it was inflamed, and very much 
thicker'd, cn that Side the Head. I found an Apoſtemation 
in the cortical Subſtance of the fore Part of the hinder Lobe of 
the Brain of the ſame Side, tho' cover'd with the Pia Mater, 
in which was about an Ounce of fetid Matter. Drake's Ana- 
tomy, Vol. 2. | 
CEPHALARTICA. Remedies which purge the Head. 
Blancard. | 
CEPHALE, ea, The Head. Sce Carvur, 
CEPHALICUS, n:p#axic.. Cephalic. Appertaining to the 
Head. Thus the Vein mark'd M. in Tab. 6. Fig. 1. is call'd 
the cephalic Vein, becauſe Bleeding in that Vein was ſuppoſed 
to relieve" the Head, | : 
Thus, alſc, Remcdies for Diſorders of the Head are peculiar- 
ly ſtyPd Cephalica, Cephalics, Under this Denoniination are 
comprehended all thoſe Medicines which have a particuler Re- 
lat on to the Brain; ſo that cephalic Remedies, in general, are 
ſuch as promote the Secretion and Diſtribution of the Spirits. 
This Intention is anſwer'd by all ſuch Subſtances as procure a 
free Circulation of the Humours thro' the Veſſels of the Brain: 
Hence Cephalics are different, according to the Diverſity of 
Cauſes which may happen to obſtruct or hinder the Circulation 
of the Humours in the Brain. If the Cauſe is of the cold and 
mucous Kind, the Cephalics to be preſcrib'd muſt be of a heat- 
ing, ſtimulating, fragrant, and aromatic Quality, If, on the 
contrary, the Border ariſes from an Exceſs of Heat in the 
Body, the Cephalics to be exhibited muſt be. of a cooling and 
refrigerating Nature. Thus Correctors, univerſal Evacuants, 
and other Medicines, deſerve to be dignified with the Epithet 
Ciphalic, when they have a Tendency to weaken or remove the 
Cauſe which produces any particular -Diſorder af the Head. 
Since, therefore, difterent Diſorders of the Head draw their 
Origins from oppoſite Cauſes, thoſe muſt certainly be in a palpa- 
ble Karoby who only give the Title of Cephalics to —_ and 
volatile Subſtances, which have often been found to prove hurt- 
ful in Diſorders of the Head. The various cephalic Remedies 
are, therefore, to be taken from the gore itles or Claſſes 
of Medicines oppoſite to the morbific Cauſe. Cephalic Medi- 
cines are either internal, when, for Inſtance, they are exhibited 
by the Mouth, in order to produce their Effects by the general 
Gireulation of the Fluids ; or by way of Clyſters, which often 
produce the moſt happy Conſequences, by making a Revulſion 
from the ſuperior and more noble Parts; or they are ſuch as 
are applied externally to the Head, to which Claſs belong Er- 
rhines, proper Liquors for waſhing the Head, medicated Caps, 
and other Remedies commonly call'd Topics; the Materials of 
which are alſo uſed againſt the Diſorders of other Parts of the 
Body. With reſpect to cephalic Topics in general, we muſt 
obſerve, that the Head is leſs capable of bearing moiſt than dry 
Applications ; becauſe the former, by diſtending or relaxing the 
Veſſels, produce Congeſtions of Humours, which prove hurt- 
ful and prejudicial to the Brain, Nor do moiſt Preparations, 
applied to the Head, ever anſwer any valuable Purpoſe, except 
In thoſe Caſes alone where the Diſorder ariſes from an Exceſs 
of Heat and Dryneſs, or from an inflammatory Diſpoſition in 
the Head ; for, in this Caſe, agreeably to the antiphlogiſtic 
Method, moiſtening Fomentations ll Epithems, applied to 
the Head, Neck, and Throat, generally produce happy Ef- 
fects ; ſince, by this means, the Water, inſinuating itſelf into 
[the Pores of theſe Parts, renders them more pervious, ſo that 
the Blood paſſes more freely thro' them, and conſequently 
es leſs forcibly on the Brain; and, becauſe. the external 
| id Artery is diſtributed to all the Parts of the Head, the 
Blood is directed to ſome other Quarter, in conſequence of the 
Relaxation of theſe very Parts. DecoQtions, then, of the 
Flowers of Marſhmallows, Mullein, and other Emollients, or 
moderately warm Oxymel, or Water and Elder-vinegar, are 
proper, for Inſtance, in. Deliriums, 28 Boerbaave, 
Aph. 702. in Comas, 4h. 706. in obſtinate Watchings, Apb. 
709- in a Phrenitis, Ap. 781. in an inflammat Ovin Yo 
8 and in a Hydrophabia, Apb. 1143. N. 5. 
ounds of the Head and Pericranium, we mult not, a 
ing 18 in his Aunotat. ad Poter. 17. uſe oleous or pin- 
| Su es and Ointments ; becauſe, by obſtructing the 
— they bring on violent Inflammations. But, in their 
room, we muſt ſubſtitute either dry Subſtances, ſuch as the 
Powders of Florentine Orris, Maſtich, or Amber, or Honey, 
with an Admixture of a ſmall Quantity of Peruvian Balſam. 
In other Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as Pains ariſing. from a 
cold Cauſe, medicated Bags, ſtuffed: with heating Ingredients, 
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ſuch as » Frankincenſe, and Salt, are generally 
uſed with Succeſs. The Patient's Head is alſo to be waſhed 
with a Lixivium, in which Ingredients of a heating Quality 
have been boil'd, ſince theſe are highly proper for attenuating 
the obſtructing Matter, and corroborating the Brain. { 
Sennertus, in his Inflitutiones Medicine, informs us, That, 
tho Liquors for waſhing the Head are by ſome abſolutely con- 
„ demn'd and rejected, yet they are not altogether uſeleſs, 
<< ſince they open the Pores of the Skin, that the Fumes pent 
up in the ſmall obſtrufted Veſſels may be exhal'd. But 
„ muſt not be us'd when the Patient labours 3 under 
«© a Catarrh, or a Head-ach; for they are more properly, and 
«© with greater Succeſs, apply'd in the Intervals of theſe Diſor- 
«© ders. As for the Method of uſing them, the Head muſt be 
«© waſh'd either in the Morning, or an Hour before Supper; 
% and, when it is ſufficiently waſh'd, it muſt be dry'd with 
«© moderately warm Linen Cloths. Waſhing of the Feet is 
alſo proper, not only with a View to remove the ſordid Matter 
collected about them, but alſo to derive the Humours from 
„the Head,” Campegins, in his . Elyfius Gallie 
gives us the following Cautions with reſpect to the Uſe of 
heating medicated -Pags : ©* Let them,“ ſays he, be apply'd 
after a conſiderable, but gentle Evacuation, and at the 
+ Height, or in the Decline, but not in the Beginning or In- 
„ creaſe of the Diſeaſe, nor before a = Evacuation is made, 
&« leſt, by their hot and attracting Influences, they ſhould draw 
„ the Humours to the Head, and, by that means, do more 
* Harm than Good.“ Cheyne, in his Treatiſe De Infirmorum 
Sanitate tuenda, tells us, that the greateſt Advantages accrue to 
the Eyes, Ears, and whole Head, from ſhaving it frequently, 
and bathing it daily in cold Water, mixed with a few of 
Lavender or Hungary Water. The Benefit, ſays he, ariſing 
from this Method, abſtracting from the Pleaſure it affords, are 
only known and reliſh'd by ſuch as have experienc'd them. To 
rub the Head, after it is ſhav'd, proves an inſtantaneous Cure for 
a — a Stuffing of the Head, and a Weakneſs of the 
Eyes, ariſing from a weak and relax'd State of the nervous Fi- 
bres: And as, by every freſh Evacuation of the Humours, their 
Quantity is not only leſſen'd, but alſo their recrementitious 
Parts deriv'd thither ; ſo the more frequently the Head is ſhay'd, 
the larger Quantity of Humours is diſcharg'd, ſo that the 
frequent Shaving of the Head and Beard is like a perpetual Fon- 
tanel or Veſicatory, From frequently waſhing the Skin of the 
Head with Soap and Water, and then ſhaving it, ariſes another 
conſiderable Advantage, which is, cleanſing the Mouths of the 
cutaneous Pores from the Scurf and Scales which block 
up; by which means a free Diſcharge is procur'd to the perſpi- 
rable Matter, which, when retain d, proves highly prejudicial 
to the Head and Brain. Then, by plunging the Head in cold 
Water, and carefully waſhing it, the Scales of the Cuticula are 
cloſely brac'd up, and hinder'd from gaping in an unſeemly 
manner, and fo that too large a Quantity of the perſpirable 
Matter ſhould be diſcharg'd, and that they may the better reſiſt 
the Influence of the external Cold, by which means Perſons of 
an infirm State of Health ſuffer very conſiderably ; for which 
Reaſon I would adviſe all valetudinary Perſons to ſhave every 
Day, or every other Day, or, at leaſt, as often as they conve- 
niently can, and then to waſh their Heads with cold Water, 
Celſus, in the fourth Chapter of his firſt Book, gives the follow- 
ing Directions with reſpect to the Management of the Head: 
«© The Perſon,” fays he; who has a weak Head, provided 
* his Digeſtion is good, ought gently to rub it with his Hands 
„ in the Morning, never, if poſſible, to keep it cover'd, nor 


to ſhave it cloſe to the Skin. It is alſo proper he ſhould ſhun 


<< the Influences of the Moon, eſpecially before her Conjun- 
„ Stion with the Sun, He muſt alſo take care not to go 
c abroad immediately after Meals. If he has Hair, he muſt 
daily comb it, and walk much, but neither in the Houſe, 
nor in the Sun. He muſt alſo, in a particular Manner, ſhun 
© the Heat of the Sun after Meals, or the Uſe of Wine. He 
„ muſt rather anoint than bathe; and when he does anoint, it 
** muſt never be before a violent Fire, where there is an Erup- 
& tion of Flame, but ſometimes before a gentle Fire, where 
<< the Coals are live and clear. If he intends to uſe a Bagnio, 
he muſt firſt ſweat a little, cover'd with Cloths, in the Tepi- 
4 darium, where he muſt alſo be anointed ; thence he muſt go 
into the 2 Nee he has ſweated, he muſt not 
6 go into thing ciſtern, but pour large Quantities of 
66 Water, firſt — warm, berg then cold, upon his 


„ Head and whole Body; but he muſt pour it longer upon his 
< Head than upon the other Parts of his Body. n he muſt 
<5 rub his Head for ſome time, and, laſt of all, wipe himfelf, 


% and anoint. Nothing is ſo beneficial to the Head at cold 
„% Water : He, therefore, who has an infirm Head, ought, 
, during the Summer, daily to plunge it in a pretty large 
« Veſſel of Water; and tho' he ſhould anoint without bathin 
<< or cannot _ — of the Cold — 
« Body, yet he oug ys to pour cold Water his 
© Head, When he has not an Lk to have the Water | 
touch any other Parts of his Body, he muſt bend his Head 
* « downwards, 


. 
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©& downwards, that it may not reach his Neck, and that the 
Eyes and other Parts of the Face may partake of the common 
« Benefit ; he is every now-and-then to apply it to theſe Parts 
© with his Hands as it runs down. He muſt neceſſarily uſe a 
% ſpare Diet, and ſuch as is of eaſy Digeſtion ; and, if his 
„Head is prejudic'd by faſting, he may alſo eat in the Middle 
* of the Day ; but, is he ſuſtains no Injury by faſting, it is 
<< more adviſeable to cat only once a _ For his ordinary 
„% Drink, 'tis more proper he ſhould uſe mild diluted Wine 
„ than Water. It is alſo proper, that, when his Head begins 
„to ake violently, be ſhould have a Place proper for Repoſe, 
© to betake himſclf to. Wine or Water, us'd continually by 
„ themſelves, are not proper for him, ſince they only prove 
« Medicinal when us'd alternately. He muſt neither write, 
read, nor diſpute, after Supper, at which time profound Me- 
„ ditation is alſo hurtful: But, of all other Circumſtances, 
«++ Vomiting is moſt prejudicial to one in this State,” From 
what has been ſaid we ſee, that there are two principal Claſſes 
of Cephalics ; and theſe are Medicines either of the refrigerating 
or cooling, or of the warming and heating Kind, For ſince, 
as Rivertus juſtl , the Brain is ſometimes attack'd with 
Id, and ſometimes with hot Diſorders, the Medicines calcu- 
ted for its Relief muſt alſo be of two Kinds, in order to re- 
move the ſeveral Indiſpoſitions to which it is ſubject. ** Heating 
„ Medicines,” ſays the now-quoted Author, not ay heat 
and dry the Brain, but alſo incide and attenuate the Phlegm 
„ contain'd in it; whereas thoſe of a refrigerating Quality 
<< partly correct the hot Intemperature of the Brain, and partly 
<< inſpillate the acrid ſaline Phlegm, and other ſerous Humours, 
„ which produce violent Defluxions. To theſe two Claſſes 
of refrigerant and heating Megicines we may refer what Hof- 
man, in his Anmetat. ad Poter. propoſes iti the following Words: 
„Two Kinds of Medicines age principally proper in Diſorders 
„of the Head, which ariſe either from an irregular and deſul- 
e tory Motion of the Spirits, or from Obitructions of the 
„ Nerves and Veſſels of the 2 the former _ — 
„% Anodynes, which, by their grateful Exhalations, ſtop 
< tumultuous and diforderly Motions of the Spirits ; ſuch as the 
« Flowers of the Cowſlip, of the Lime, of Piony, of the 


« Egyptian: Thorn, of Elder, of Roſes, of Violets, of the 
„ wild Poppy, and of Lilies of the V as alſo odorous 
„ and ſcented Subſtances, ſuch as Muſk, Caſtor, Amber, and 


% Saffron. To the latter Claſs belong ſuch Subſtances as con- 
«< tain a ſubtile oleous Salt, of which Kind are all oleous Sub- 
„ ſtances, and volatile Spirits obtain'd from Animals ; as alſa 
% Marjoram, Rue, Lavender, Valerian, white Aloes Wood, 
66 n and wild Roſemary, Cardamoms, Cubebs, Mother 
„ of Thyme, Baſil, Amber, Ambergriſe, and Peruvian Balſam : 
« All which, boil'd with Water or Wine, or infus'd in any 
4 proper Menſtruum, proye excellent Medicines for Diſorders 
4 of the Head. But ſuch Subſtances as relax the too much 
conſtricted Veſſels, (in conſequence of which Conſtriction a 
briſker Motion of the Humours, and a greater Heat in the Body, 
are 3 retard the accelerated Motion of all the Humours, 
As to what we call cephalic Specifigs, which, by a peculiar 
Virtue, act upon the Head, and remove its Diſorders, without 
influencing any other Parts of the Body, and are conſequently 
indiſcriminately proper in all Indiſpoſitions of the Head, from 
whatever Cauſe they may ariſe, we muſt, in this Affair, be 
cautious in paſſing our Judgment, ſince ſome maintain, that 
there are really ſuch Medicines, whilſt others deny the Fact, 
and engage the oppoſite Party with Experience, the moſt con · 
cluſive of all Arguments. M edelius, in his Centuriæ Exerci- 
tatianum Medicarum, Cent. 1. Dec. 7. informs us, that Hyſſop 
was the cephalic Specific of Hippocrates, as appears from his 
Book De Morbo Sacro, compar'd with what he has ſaid con- 
cerning Hyſſop. But this Plant can only be proper in one 
Species of Epilepſy ; when, for Inſtance, it is produc'd by a 
Redundance of „concerning which Species Hippocrates 
treats in that Work. In this Caſe, indeed, heating and dryi 
Medicines are proper: Hyſſop then is a Plant of this Kind; 
Midelius himſelf informs us, that it abounds with a volatile 


oleous Salt, Hippocrates alſo, in bis Work De Diæta, Lib. 


2. informs us, that Hyſſop is hot, and evacuates Phlegm. 
Foreftus, Obſ. Med. Lib. 9. Ob). 52, acquaints us with a very 
{ingular, and, I believe, inexpli ic Virtue in Vervain 
which he obſerv'd in a Patient, who, for ſeveral Nights, had 
been afflited with a violent and univerſal Pain of his Head, 
every Hair of which dropt with Sweat ; for after all other Me- 
2 thou . 
vain, atient, whil! aſleep, was miraculouſly cur'd, b 
hanging a Piece of green Vervain bruis'd about his Neck : 5 
2 5 ee muſt not be remoy d, 
a f „ it falls a its own accord. 
ternarine” ns. Shes Part of the Tongue which 
is next the Root, and neareſt the Fauces. Gorreus. | 
CEPHALOIDES, e. Shaped like a Head, or 
— rang It is apply'd to thoſe Plants which are call'd 


Seck. Q. Ge 83. 


|  CEPHALONOSOS, ripaxcried;, from tend, the Head, 
and res, a Diſeaſe. The Term is apply'd to a malignant 
Hungary, thence call'd Naar, 


arte Fever, frequent in 
arica. 
CEPHALO-PHARYNGAUS. A Muſcle of the Pharynx. 
PHARYXNX. | 
from xipa&i, the Head, 


CEPHALOPONIA, , 
and Tw&-, Pain. A Head-ach. 

. CEPHALOS, ee. A Fiſh, call'd alſo Mugil. A 
Mullet. See MuGir. | 


CEPHALOTOS, _ z«paaw75;5,  Capitated, See Cartr- 
TATA. | 

CEPHALOTROTOS, from, x4p«a\, the Head, and 
T/Tgwoxe, to wound. Wounded in the Head. 


CEPINI. Vinegar. Rulandus. 
CEPULA, zirzai, Large Myrobalans. Nic, Myrepſin, 


Bees-wax. | 
The beſt Wax is yellowiſh, ſomewhat pinguious, well ſcent ' 

and ſmelling ſomething like Honey, pure, and produc'd in Crets 

or Pontus. The next in Value is what is white, and of a natu- 


a fat Subſtance, 

Il Wax is heating, mollifying, and moderately incarning. 
It is mix'd in ſorbile Liquors, as a Remedy for a Dyſentery ; 
and ten Bits, of the Size of a Grain of Millet, ſwallow'd, 
prevent the Curdling of Milk in the Breaſts of Nurſes, Dieſco- 

rides, Lib. 2. Cap. 105. | | 
Certain Balſams appear, in a very ſmall Quantity, upon the 
Surface of the Leayes of ſome Plants, where they are inſpiſſated 
by the Heat of the Sun, as ſeems manifeſtly to appear in Roſe- 
mary : 'There are alſo often found in other Plants certain very 
minute Globules, riſing from the open ſeminal Tufts in the 
main Part of the Flower, Theſe can ſcarce bo collected by any 
human Means ; but I have ſometimes found, upon frequently 
cohobating Spirit af Wine upon Roſemary- leaves, an unexpected 
and ungrateſul Taſte or Smell of Wax, fouling the Spirit, 
which before was good ; and upon viewing theſe 3 with a 
Microſcope, I thought I diſcover'd little waxy Riſings of the 
Surface 4 and, upon handling them conſiderably, I evidently 
found War gradually ſticking to my Fingers, ax, therefore 
s to be a certain Species of Turpentine, which the fat 
Jace of Plants, when heated by the Sun, ſweat out-upon the 
or produce within the Cavities of the flowery Tufts. 
This the Bees collect, roll up into little Balls, and carry between 
their hind Feet to their Hives, wher t into the 


CER A ” unedt. 


e it is wro 
Cells of their Combs; and from hence, aftex Honey is 
ſeparated from the droſſy Parts, it is procur'd for human Uſes. 
It is generally yellow, and not ungrateful either in Taſte or 
Smell. It becomes hard, and almoſt brittle, in the Cold, but 


grows foft, and diſſolves, with Heat. 


| Proceſs upon BR ES-MAx. 


Half fill a Glaſs 2 _ N into Pieces ſmall 
enough to enter the wi ou then pour 
Sand 2 ſo as to fill the Retort ; which — | 
gently warm'd till the Wax melts; and ſufficiently imbibes 
and mixes among the Sand : Set the Retort in a Sand- 
furnace, apply a iver, and diſtil with a Fire, 
There uſ y firſt comes over a little tartiſh Water, of a 
diſagreeable tetid Odour, along with a little Spirit. When, 
with the gentle Heat of 214 Degrees, nothing more aſcends, 
e the Receiver, and raiſe the Fire, by which means 
there will gradually ariſe a thin Oil, of a whitiſh Colour, 
and concrete, like Butter, in the Receiver. When this 
ceaſes, . Fire of Suppreſſion, upon which the 
whole Bo y of the Wax will ſoon come over into the Re- 
ceiver, and there appear in a ſolid Form, like Butter; 
having loſt the hard brittle Nature of Wax, and melting 
oily, So much Sand ſhould be here mix'd with the Wax 
as to prevent its exploſive Swelling, as would otherwiſe 
happen in the Boiling. Fro 2 WH 
REMARKS. 


It is hence manifeſt, that the whole of Wax. is vo- 
latile, with a certain Degree of Fire; in which reſpect, 
therefore, this Subſtance agrees with Camphire, though 

| ire be much more volatile. Hence we ſee alſo, that 
Wax, which is wholly inflammable, may exiſt ia a hard, 

and almoſt brittle Form, when diſſolv d in bot Water, 
then forc'd thro a Linen Strainer, and poured into ſhallow 
metalline Moulds, ſo as to form little Cakes, theſe being 

_ expoſed to the open Air and Sun, and frequently ſprink) 

with — Water, the Wax is thus blanch'd or whiten'd; 

and tho it now alſo wholly conſumes in Flame, yet it is 
almoſt as brittle as Glaſs, ſo as to ſeem a very different thi 
from Oil,” Inflammable vegetable Oils, therefore, may exi 
under the various Forms of Oils, Balſam, Roſin, Pitch, dry 
Tears, Wax, and Butter. And hence we ſee the Fire can 
pj wn Wd Ole ary Bf ph apr ceo = 


Oils before ; as we evidently ſee in the Diſtillation of Colo- 
phony and Wax : And this Converſion of Wax into Butter is 
durable ; for it does not return to hard Wax again in a very 
long time, but conſtantly remains a ſoft Butter, even in the 
eateſt Cold. I have kept this Butter of Wax above twenty 
ears, in a Glaſs cylindrical Veſſel, whoſe wide Mouth was 
only looſely covered with Paper ; yet, in all this time, it did 
not return into Wax; whereas the moſt liquid Oil of 
Turpentine ſoon grows thick; ſo that the different Effects 
of Fire upon the bare woo © Parts of Plants are ſurpriſing : 
Conſequently no certain Rules can hence be laid down 
for the Action of Fire upon Oils. Camphire, which is a 
ure inflammable Oil, becomes Camphire again, and not a 
qui Oil, after being raiſed by the Fire. The Butter of 
Wax, thus prepar'd, affords an extremely ſoft anodyne Un- 
ent, agreeable to the Nerves, highly emollient, and relax- 
ing; and, when rub'd upon the Parts, proves ſerviceable itt 
Contractions of the Limbs, and ſucceſsfully preſerves the 
Skin from Roughneſs, Dryneſs, and Cracking, in the Cold, 
or the Winter : It alſo proves excellent in the ſharp Pains of 
the Hæmorrboids. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 


The Bur TER of Wax turned into a liquid Oil on reprated 
4 Diſtillation by the Retort. I 


Melt the Butter of Wax, over a gentle Fire, to a liquid Oil ; 
then pour it thro' a Funnel, firſt well heated, into a Glaſs 
Retort, alſo well heated beforehand, fo as to half-fill the 
Retort, with Care to prevent any of the Butter from ſtiek- 
ing to the Neck thereof, becauſe in that Caſe the groſs 
— would fall into the Receiver, which ſhould here be 
avoided, Set the Retort in a Sand- furnace; lute on a 
clean Receiver, and diftil cautiouſly, managing the Fire, 
ſo that one Drop may follow another, at the Diſtance of 
fix Seconds; when — — comes ovet with this 
Degree of Heat, raiſe the Fire, and diſtil as before, and 
continue in this manner increaſing the Fire with the ſame 
Caution, ſo long as any Butter remains in the Retort ; 
and by this means all the Butter will come over, ſcarce 
leaving | any Faeces behind; and a thickiſh Qil, not much 
dimini in Quantity, be found inſtead of Butter in the 
Receiver, If this Oil of Wax be _ diſtilled in like 
manner, it always becomes more liquid, ſoft, tranſparent, 
and thin, fo as at length to reſemble a ſubtile limpid Oil: 
And the oftener the Diſtillation is repeated, the more mild 
and gentle, yet the more penetrating, the Oil becomes, 


REMARKS. — 


Hence it appears, that the Action of the Fire more and more 
attenuates certain oily Bodies of Plants; yet without render - 
ing them acrimonious, but, on the contrary, always milder, 
tho” at the ſame time more penetrating ; for this laſt Oil of 
Wax is an incomparable Remedy for the Diſeaſes of the 
nervous Papillæ in the external Skin, and has ſcarce its Equal 
in curing fiſſur'd Lips in the Winter, fiſſur'd Nipples in the 


Women who give Suck, and in the cracking of the Skin of 


the Hands and Fingers, being ſometimes gently anointed 
thereon. It is alſo ſerviceable in diſcuſſing cold Tumors 
ariſing on the Face or Fingers in the Winter ; and curi 

contracted Tendons, and the Rigidity of the Limbs thence 
ariſing, being uſed along with Baths, Fomentations, and 
Motion; for it has a ſingular Virtue in thus reſtoring Flexi- 
bility to the Parts. Being frequently rubbed upon the Abdo- 
men, it prevents Coſtiveneſs; and is therefore excellent in 
effectually curing the Diſeaſes of Children. Boerhaave's 


Chymiſtry, Vol. 2. 


From this Account of Bees-wax it is evident, that it is not 
— improper an Ingredient in the Lucatellus's Balſam, as ſome 
jeve. 
CERAÆE, uigaia:s, The Cornua of the Uterus. Ruffis 
Epheſins, C. 31. 
CERAGO. The Aliment of Bees: Caftellus. 
CERAMICE, or CERAMITIS, ga, or xsgapiris, 
oin'd with , Earth, ſignifies Potters Clay. Hippocrates, in 
is Book De internis Afectionibur, orders, in an 2 of 
the Lungs, this Earth to be apply'd cold, by way of Cata- 
plaſm, to the Body. It is not very clear, whether he means 
the whole Body, or the Region of the Lungs only. He alſo 
takes notice of this Earth in his firſt Book De Marit; and 
in his third Book De Morhis, he mentions it as a refrigerating 
Topic for the Head-ach. | ö 
ERAMIUM, x«gdjaror. A Greek Meaſure, the fame 
— — Anpbera. It contains about nine Gal- 


CERAM OS, iges“. A Tile. : | 
CERANITES, xteariT1s.. The Name of a Paſtil or Troche, 
mention'd by Galen. 


ſativa rotunda, 


CER 


CERANTHEMUS,” -, or xugdrd5yuor. Bee-glue, 
or Bee-bread. See PRoPOLIs, and AMBRA. N | 


CERARE. To incorporate, ,or mix. Rulandus. 
CERAS, et. A Horn. See Cornu. 


CERASIATUM. The Name of a purging Medicine in 


Libavius, ſo call'd becauſe the Juice of is one Ingre- 
dient therein. | 

CERASION, ztgdavw. A Cherry. See CxRASus. 

CERASIOS. A Name given by Meſure to two Ointments, 
which he calls the greater and the leſs. Coftellus. | 

CERASMA, xigaouea, from xsgdyrus, to mix. A Mixture 
of cold and warm Water, when the warm is pour'd into the 
cold. Caſtellus from Galen. 

CERASTES, ee, ke ga de, from xigas, a Horn, is a 
Serpent, a Cubit in Length, or two Cubits when longeſt, of a 
fandy Colour in the Body, and near the Tail void of Scales. 
At the Head it has two — like Horns, and the Parts 
about the Belly are cover d with Scales orderly diſpoſed, which, 
as the Serpent creeps along, make a ruſtling Noiſe like Hiſſing; 
this Animal never creeps directly, but obliquely. 

The Bite of this Serpent cauſes a Tumor like the Head of a 


Nail, and an EMux of Sanies of the Colour of Wine, or 


blackiſh, eſpecially from the Margin, as it uſually happens in 
Wounds from Blows or 8 — wy 

The fame Symptoms which are conſequent from the Bite of 
the Viper affect thoſe who are bit by this Serpent, but to a 
more vehement Degree, tho” the Patient generally ſurvives to 
the ninth Day. The Remedies are the ſame, as thoſe preſcribed 
againſt the Bite of the Viper. Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 1. 
C. 28. 

" Lemery ſeems to have copy'd Aetins in his Account of this 
Serpent : And adds, that it is prepared for Medicinal Uſes like 
the Viper; that it contains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil; 
and that it is ſudorific, _ Poiſons, puriſies — Blood, and 
is in the Small- pox, Plague, roſy, and Itch. 

EERASUS, The Cherry- tree 1 Card from Cera ſus, a 
City of Pontus, from whence they were imported to Rome by 
Lucullus, and thence propagated into Britain, as Pliny informs us. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are conſiderably large, and ſhining ; the Calyx, 
or Flower-cup, is very hollow, conſiſts of one Leaf, is crowned 
with a quinquefid Crown, expanded, when come to Maturity, 
retorted ; the Flower is like a Roſe, pentapetalous, the Petals 
growing out of the Spaces between the Segments of the Calyx ; 
it is alſo furniſhed with no fewer than thirty Stamina. The 
Ovary, which has a long Tube in the very Bottom of the Ca- 
lyx, mes a pulpous, roundiſh, or Heart-ſhaped Fruit, ſur- 
rounding a ſtony Shell of a round Figure, which incloſes a Ker- 
nel of the ſame Shape; the Fruit has a very long Pedicle. 
Boer bhaave Index alter, Vol. 2. 

Dio ſcorides repreſents Cherries in general, as keeping the 
Belly when eaten freſh, but as binding when = The 
Gum of the C tree, he ſays, taken in Wine and Water, 
cures a chronical Cough, improves the Complexion, ſharpens 
Viſion, and excites an Appetite, I. I. C. 157. 

Boerbaaue, in his Work before quoted, i 
Induftry of the Gardeners has multiply'd the Species of Cher- 
ries to above forty-four. But the — principally taken 
notice of in Medicine are the following. 

Ceraſus rubra, Offic. Ceraſus, Mont. Ind. 39. 
vulgaris, Ger. 1319. THE COMMON ENGLISH 
CHERRY-TREE, 3 1502. Cera ſus Anglica, Park. 
Theat. 1517. Ceraſus ſatiua, Jonſ. Dendr. 92. 
; rubra & acida, ques noſtris Ceraſa ſativa, 
C. B. Pin. . Raii Hiſt. 2. 1537. Ceraſus ſatrua fruttu 
rotundo rubro & acide, *Fourn. Inft. 625. Elem. Bot. 496. 
Ceraſus acida rubella, J. B. 1. THE RED CHERRY 
Til Free © hardly ſo high as the black Ch 

his Tree grows igh as ck -tree, 
ſpreading its — more abroad; the Flowers i 
are — alike, but the Fruit is much larger, of a red Colour, 
and a ſharper Taſte. 

Theſe are reckon'd more cooling than the black, quenching. 
Thirſt, are grateful to the Stomach, and whet the Appetite ; 
they are ſeldom uſed in Phyſic. The Gum is accounted. Li- 
2382 and good for the Stone and Gravel, &c. Miller's 

Th ans cooling, drying, and aſtringent, and corroborate. 
the Heart and Stomach z hence they are uſeful in allaying fever- 
iſh Heats and Thirſt ; the Kernels are good to break the Stone. 
Dale from Schroder. 

Theſe Cherries are eſteem'd a very ſalutary and agreeable. 


Fruit, The Juice of them, when perfectly ripe, is ſaponaceous, 


and highly reſolvent; and if taken in large Quantities, and 
theſe frequently repeated, eſpecially when boil'd or bak'd, it is 
ble of curing many obſtinate chronical Diſtempers, and 

whites away the obſtructing Matter by a ſalutary Diarrhea. 
Ceraſus acida nigricantia, Ind. Med. 32. Ceraſus frutiu. 
acide ſerotino, ſucci ſanguinei, Tourn. Inſt, 625. Rupp. 125. 
| en, 


us, that the 


Ceraſus . 


aſa . 


. 


1 


EIN 
. 


. 
matira ſcentia, J. 

221. ' Raii Hiſt. 2. 1538. THE 11 REI. S 

- The Fruit preſerved,” and the Rob of the inſpiſſuted Juice, 
are uſed, and agree in Virtues with the ted Cherry. Date. 

| Ceraſus Oe. Ger. 1 THE COMMON 
BLACK C ERRY-TREE, mac. 1506. Park. Farad. 
551, Mer. _ CP Brit. 25. Ceraſus major ac Hive 

15, colors inficiente, C. B. Pin. 450. 
— K C ERRY-TREE. MAZZARDS, Ran Hift. 2. 

55.38; —_ Cat. Giſſ. 45. Burb. 62. Toer, Inſt. 620. 

7. KN eo B. 1. 220. 

— 4 767 CHE R TREE. 

This grows to be a — tall Tree, whoſe Branches are 
cover'd with roundiſh ſharp-pointed Leaves, ſerrated about the 
Edges. The Bloſſoms or Flowers precede the Leaves, grow-' 
ing Flare together upon long Foot-ſtalks, of ſingle white 
Leaves, cut into fine „ with ſeveral Stamina in the Mid- 
dle ſet the Rudiments of the Fruit, which grows to be 
roundiſh, leſs than the red ; having a hard Stone in the 
Middle, cover'd with a pleaſant Tay ielding 2 purple Juice, 
This Tree grows wild in ſeveral Parts of Þ land ; and is like- 
wiſe planted in Gardens for the Fruit. It flowers in April; 
the Fruit being ripe in 

Black Cherries are tine cordial med 2 — 9 — and uſe- 
ful in all Diſeaſes of the Head and Nerves, pilepſies, Con- 
vulſions, Palſies, and the like. They are commended by ſome 
for the Stone, Gravel, and St of Urine. - 

Offiicinal Preparations are only the diſtil'd Water, which is 
of more Uſe in the modern Practice than any Oe ſimple Wa- 
ter whatever. Miller's Bet. Of. 

See AQUA. / 1972 * 

Tue Stones of black Cherries with their Kemeb bak'd, and 
d, are ſaid to be extremely diuretic, * 
Is is allo-faid, that the Kernels of theſe yield by Diſtillation 
an Oil equally poiſonous with that of the Laurel. Hence the 
black Chetry-water has, mer ſo far as 1 


can Jearn, _ into ſome 

Pads, ' Otfic Pad Thee raft; g Dm. Cat. Giff 66. 
Padus Ormunias lis dci dus, Rupp. — — — Bub. 
rit. 25, 


149. Ceraſur dium, Mere. Not. 2 2 
25 — ac. 0 0 


Cn Avium nigra & vatemoſa, Ger 
24. 155 2. 1 549. Snop. 3,463 . Cera 

non , ourn. 

ume rr for Boerh. Ind. A. 2 5 45 Crrafies 

— Hlugſtrit, Jonſ. 


8 Ceraſus avium 6 
moſas Park. t. 1577. Rabe HERR. — 
in rocky and CE Places, and the Fruit is 


uſed to hang about the Works of Children, as a Cure for the 


lepſy. Dale. * 
Mabaleb, —  Matale Geſneri, Ger. 1111.1 CORAL 
achaleb Germanicum, THE 


PRIVET $1.8 
ROCK e RY OF AUSTRIA; Park. . Theat. 
I e = ed. 32. Cera ſus s 
Ha Las nt. Ind. Cera ſus wart rafu pots, 
J. B. 1. 227. ii — 2 15 Tourn. Inſt. 627. 


ata, 
Elem Bot. 497- "_ is 2. Arabum Maha 
Graf 1 2 © P. Pin, 457: Jonſ. 


Ne ag 
af actda e 


putata, Chab. 
Dendr. 93. ROCK C 
It grows in rocky — and the Kernels are uſed, 
which are of a heating and emollient Quality, Dali. | 
CERATIA, ri. The Carob-tres. See CaroBA; 
\CERATIO. The ſmearing any thing over with Wax, 
But in the chymical Language it implies the reducing any Sub- 
ſtance to ſuch a State, as to be ſuſceptible of a Fuſion like that 
of Wax, whether the Body to be thus alter'd is naturally too 
hard and coherent to admit of ſuch a Fuſion, or whether it is 
too volatile to bear it; or it is a Mollification of a hard and 
not fufible Subſtance, ſo as to make it capable of Liquefaction. 
In the Alchemical Senſe it im the fixing ' of Mereury with 
ſomething which flows like Wax, and detains it. | 
CERATITES. The Foffil CRE A Stone in the 
of a Horn. | 
ERATITIS, | gr Marcelhs Empiricus ſays this 
is — Sea-violet. | But Pliny informs us it is a Name of the 


* Corniculatum, L. 20. C. * 5 bs 
ruit Carob-tree, 


TIUM, ua. The 
Seo CAROBA. | 
It alſo a Carat, a fort of Weight.” See Canara,” 
CERAT OGLOSSUS, + The Name of a Muſcle of the 
Tongue. It ariſes fleſhy from three different Places. Its firſt 


Origin is broad and carneoug from the Cornu of the Os Hyoides z 
this is reg „ 
n 


79 Tb 25 5 Bot. both 


added, 


that by av os 


Its Uſe is to draw the Tongue obliquely to ohe Side ; but but if 
act at once, the Tongue is pulled ase) backwards into 
the Mouth. Douglas. 

CERATOIDES, » e 4 Name for the Tue, 
Cornea of the E — 

CERATO ALAGMA, reep. A Cerate 


See CRRATURN. | 
CERATONIA. The Carob-tree. See Canon. 2 
CERATOPHYLLON. An aquatic Plant, of which two 


AIDS marr e 
era s 
folio levi . cornibus . 27 Sc, Par 17 19. 


. 20, 

ſerved by 1 B. Manningham and Dr. Dilleius in tho 
Dieches, by the Way-ſide, from Chichefter os © *. 
* Brit. Ed. 3. 135. 


« Ceratophyllon aſperum, aquis immer ſum. drocenate> 
MN. >a folio aſpero, quatuor cornibus armato, Ac. Sc. 


Par. Ann. 17 Ig, Fag. 20. Millefolium aquaticum cornutum 2. 
Raii Hiſt. 1 Equiſetum ſub = n | 4 nc F — 
Pruff. 67. mon in ſt Waters. Martyn Tournefort 
I find no Medicinal Virtues attributed to them. 
CERATUM, A Cerate. What the Antients call'd a 
Cerate was ſomewhat thicker in Conſiſtence than their . 
and Cerelzon, and ſofter than a Plalſter, according to Ga 
but Paulus Agineta informs us, that the Acopon was of a — 
dle Conſiſtence betwixt the Cerate and Plaiſter. The Cerato 
was made of Oil and Wax, to which Powders were ſometimes 
The general Rule as to the Proportion was, to 
ewelve Parts of Wax, four Parts of Oil, and one of Po 
into the tion. But Cerates were ſometimes — 


ax at all, and of unctuous Ingredients and Pow+ 


Amongſt the Moderns Cerates are of oily or fat 
Subſtances, Gums, Reſins, ——_ owders, — to» 
— with a proper n 
-_ _—_ rts of of Juices, are added, in ſuch a 
manner, % as 
CE ER der Newer On, For, oe Rin 

Au is to t of at, or Jui 
of Wax, 5 a gt Parw of Oh Others order! three 
Ounces of Oil to half an Ounce of Wax, and two or three 
Drams of Powder. But as in warm Weather Oils and un&tu- 
ous Subſtances are more fluid than in cold, a proper Allowance 
is to be made for this, The Method of a Cerate is, 
to melt the fuſible ients over the Fire, thanks Bis 
in the Powders till the Mixture cool, Sometimes'a Ce- 
rate is made by adding eight Parts of any Ointment to two or 
three of Wax ; and ſometimes by lowering a Plaiſter 25 tho 
Addition of a ſufficient Quantity of Oil. A Cerate is generally 
directed to be ſpread on Linen ar Leather, and to be a 
to the Part intended to be reliev' d.; and they are uſed 
manner of Intentions, as to relax, mollify, digeſt, rs 
contract, Cc. 

Quincy ſays, that a Cerate differs from an Ointment only in 

higher Conſiſtence. There are but two Preſcri- 
ptions now given by the College under this Title, the firſt a 
Cooler, the 3 — a moderate Detergent ; but they are ſo deny 
made, that they are hardly any-where kept, 


Ceratum Album : The white Cerate, 2 1. 


Take of the whiteſt Wax, four Ounces ; of Oil of ſweet 
Almonds, five Ounces ; of the fineſt Sperma-ceti, ono 
Ounce ; of Ceruſs waſhed in Roſe-water, one Ounce and 
an half; 7 5 8 half an Ounce ; Make than imo 
A Cerate, 


Crratum Grin; The yellow 8 


Take of yellow Reſin, half a Pound ; of Sheeps-ſuet, four 
Qunces ; of the beſt 1 two Ounces: Let them 
de melted by a gentle nnn 
ſtrain ſo as to make a Cerate 


There are ſeveral under this Tile in the old officinal Difpen- 

Nee e Are 

ſo troubleſome of Compoſition, ſo inelegant, and ſo little uſed, 
and theſe two only added new 


this Claſs is ſo much + ſeems to bo 


+ CERAUNIA, fulminaris Lapis, Offic. - Ceraunins,, 
Boet. 480. Wand, Charle. Fol. go De Lact. 155, 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 606. Schw. 372. tm. 2 Cerau- 

Geſa, de IP UNDER 


This 


tion may be more thick than an 


to which ſometimes ' 


= 


y 
eaſy 3 and cleanly to uſe, But ths 


The ferib'd under the Article Cab. | 3 


This is a Stone of a pyramidal Figure, either black or 
brown. Authors make this different from the Lapis Belemnites. 
It is principally found in Germany, _.-* : 

The Women ſuperſtitiouſly rub their Knees and Breaſts with 
theſe Stones, in caſe of Tumors or Defluxions on thoſe Parts. 
It is alſo eſteemed good for tha. Dropſy and Jaundice. But 1 
don't know that ience. —_ theſe Virtues: | 

CERAUNO-CHRYSOS.' A Name for the Aurum Ful- 
minaris. Johnſon. "4c. - | ; 

CERBERUS Tria is the Pulvis Cornachini. In the o 
mical Language ts a triple Me „from Salt, Quick- 
and Vitrigl. Caftellus from Libawins. 

CERCHNALEOS, N. Any thing which cauſes 
Wheezing or Hoarſeneſſ. ; N 

CERCHNOS, dN. A Wheezing, or boarſe Noiſe 
made in Reſpiration, on account of ſome Diſorder in the La- 

„or Aſpera Arteria, or both. The Word is frequently 
us'd hy the Greek Medicinal Writers in this SenſGGGQQ. 
_,cCERCIO. | 
This, according to ; 

- Starling, of different Colours, almoſt always ſhaking its Tail. 
The Inhabitants teach it to talk, and it is more docile than the 
Parrot ; there are no Medicinal Virtues attributed to it. Le- 
_ mery des Drogues. . a | 

- CERCIS, eis. It ſignifies a Peſtil, an Inſtrument to 
pound any thing with; or the Bone in the Arm call'd-the 

aus. | | 

CERCOPES, gv. Artful Cheats and Impoſtors, a 

Set of People who are repreſented by Galen as much converſant 
in the Stews in Rome, There is a ſort of People among us in 
low Life, who ſcem to be their Succeſſors; theſe are Retainers 
to the Brothels, who at once act the Part of Bullies, Pimps, 
Intendants of Health, and Cullies ; and who are attach'd to 
theſe Scenes of Debauchery, - partly by their vicious Inclina- 
tions, and partly by the Neceflity they lie under of eating, 
which, perhaps, without this ſort of 2 might 
attended with ſome Difficulty. 1. 

CERCOPITHECUS, AM a- . | 

CERCOSI8;-xttzons. A Diſeaſe : the  Clitoris, which 

conſiſts.in its preternatural Inlargement. 
CERDAC. Mercury. Rulandus. + bas 

CEREA. Ear-wax. E 4 CS Hb; ') 

- CEREALIA. - All Sorts of Corn with which Bread is made, 
ſo call'd from Ceres, who was thought by the Heathens to have 
taught Mankind the Uſes of Corn, wh 2 
_ CEREBELLUM. The poſterior Part of the Brain. 

. CEREBRUM. The Brain. 3 1 

The Name of Brain is given to all that Maſs which fills the 
Cavity of the Cranium, and which. is r 

two Membranes, called Moninges by the Greeks; and Ma- 
tr#s | by others, becauſe they were commonly of Opinion, that 
theſe — were the Origin, and, as it were, the Mo- 
ther of all the other Membranes of the Body, -  _ 

This general Maſs is divided into three particular Portions ; 
the Cerebrum or Brain, properly ſo called, the Cerebellum, 
and Medulla Oblongata : To theſe three Parts, contained with- 
in the Cranium, a fourth is added, which fills the great Canal 


of the Spina Dorſi, by the Name of Medulla Spinalis, being a 


Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata. | | 
The Cerebrum, properly fo called, is a kind of medullary 
Maſs, of a moderate Conliſtence, and of a greyiſh Colour on 

the outer Surface, filling all the ſuperior Portion of the Cavit 
of the Cranium, or that Portion which lies above the tranſ- 
verſe Septum. The upper Part of the Cerebrum is of an oval 
Figure, like half an Egg cut lengthwiſe, or rather like two 
Quarters of an Egg cut lengthwiſe, and parted a little from 
each other. It is flatter on the lower Part, each lateral Half 
of which is divided into three Eminences called Lobes, one an- 

terior, one middle, and one poſterior. | 
"The Subſtance of the Cerebrum is of two Kinds, diſtin- 
iſhed by two different Colours ; one Part of which is ſofteſt, 
being of a greyiſh or aſh Colour; the other, which is more 
ſolid, being very white. The aſh-coloured Subſtance lies 
principally on the outer Part of the Cerebrum like a kind of 
Cortex, whence it has been named the Cortical Subſtance, 
or Cineritious. The white Subſtance occupies the inner Part, 
and is named Subſtantia Medullaris, or fimply Subſtantia Alba. 
| © The Cerebrum is divided into two lateral Portions, ſeparated 
R t | — ay ef wage — 
are generally term emiſpheres, but are more li 

Quarters of an oblong Spheroide. Each of theſe Portions is 
divided into two Extremities, one anterior, and one poſterior, 


which are termed the Lobes of the Cerebrum, between which. 
there is a large inferior Protuberance, which by the ſame 
Name; fo that in each Hemiſphere there are Lobes, one 


anterior, one middle, and one poſterior. . . 
| "The anterior Lobes (Tub. 12. A A.) lie upon thoſe Parts 
. - - of the Os Frontis, which contribute to the Formation of the 
Orbits, and of the frontal Sinuſes, commonly called the.ante- 


rior Folli of the Baſis Cranii, The poſtetior Lobes ( Tab. 12. 


- 
- 


obn/ton, is an Indian Bird as large as 4 


are at ſome Diſtance from each other, 


ling the Circumvatutigns a little aſunder with the Fingers, 


* Extent to the eortical Subſtance, This 


of + white convex. Body, which, is named Calloſum. 

t is a middle Portion of the medullary Subſtance, which under 
the inferior Sinus of the Fabt, and alſo a little toward each 
Side, is parted from the Maſs of the Cerebrum, to which it is 


ſimply conti from one End of that Sinus to the other; ſo 
that at this Place the of the Infide of this Hemiſphere 
only lies on the Corpus um, much. in the ſame manner, 


as the anterior and/ poſterior Lobes lie on the Dura Mater. 
Both Extremities of this medullary Body terminate by a ſmall 
wn, oy tranfyerſely downward. . OY 
Surface of the Corpus Calloſum is covered by the Pia 
2 2 * ——— the lateral Portions of this Bo- 
„ andthe lower Edge of each Hemiſphere. Along the Mid- 
dle of its Surface, "a Aj End to the other, thee is a kind 
of Raphe, formed by z particular Intexture of Fibres, which 
croſs each other; for though theſe Fibres appear to be tranſ- 
verſe, fy . are really a little oblique, and thoſe which.come 
from. the Right Side, interſect thoſe that come from the Left. 
This Raphe is made more perceivable, by two ſmall med 
Cords which accompany it on each Side, and adhere cloſely to 
the tranſverſe Fibres, . * | | 
The Corpus Calloſum becomes afterwards continuous on 
each Side with the medullary Subſtance, which, through all 
the N Part of its Extent, is entirely united with the 
cortical Subſtance, and, together with the Corpus Calloſum, 
forms a medullary Arch or Hale of an oblong or oval Figure. 
To perceive this, the whole cortical Subſtance, together with 
the medullary Laminz mix'd with it, muſt be cautiouſly, and 
dexterouſly cut off in the ſame Direction with the Convexity 
of the Cerebrum. After which, we may obſerve a 7 
Convexity, much ſmaller than that which is common to the 
whole Cerebrum, but of the ſame Form ; fo that it appears 
like a medullary Nucleus of the Cerebrum, eſpecially when we 
conſider it together with the medullary Subſtance of the inferior 
Part or Baſis of the Cerebrum. And from thence M. Vieuſſens 
took Occaſion to name this Nucleus the Centrum Ovale. 


are ſituated more backward, as we ſhall ſce preſently ; but the 
by Steno, is 
more 
The lateral Ventricles are broad, and rounded at thoſe Ex- 
tremities, which lie next the tranſparent 
from before backward, contracting in Breadth, and ſeparating 
from each other gradually in their Progreſs. Afterwards they 
bend downwards, and return obliquely from behind forward in 
a Courſe, N Turning of a Ram's Horn, and terminate 
almoſt under ſuperior Extremities, little more back 

ward and gut ward. 2 
At the Place where they begin to bend, in order to run 
downward, 


* 


RR 


e . Shaper j 


which runs from before 
: —— 


pointed Cavi ab 
two Points reſembling Horns. ee. are — 5 


SE — Septum 
tranſparent Partition, or as it;ivcom- 
on — the Raby ure of the 
ey of which it is a Continuation, and a kind 
of icature. It is made up of two. medullary Laminz, 
more or leſs { from cach other by a medullary Cavity, 
ſometimes filled with a ſerous. Subſtance, This Cavity, in 
ſome Subjects, reaches a great Way hnckwands 3, and, Lam. e. 
clin'd to think, communicates with the third Ventricle, of 
which hereafter. 
The Septum Lucidum is united by jr lower Pare to the an- 
terior Portion of that particular medullary Body, called im- 
ly the Fornix with-three Pillars, 2 Reſem- 
Lance ie — to bear to the Arches of antient Vaults. 
It is in Reality nothing but the Corpus. Calloſum, the lower 
Side of which is like a hollow Cieling with three Angles, one 
anterior, and two poſterior ; and three Edges, two lateral, and 
one poſterior, The lateral Edges are terminated each by a 
large ſemicylindneal- Border, li e two Arches, which, un — 
at the anterior Angle, form, b tein Union, what is 
the anterior Pillar of the Formx-z/ and as they run —— 
ely toward the two poſterior Angles, they have then 
the Name of the. poſterjor Pillars. 
be anterior Pilar, being double, is than either of the 
r; and the Marks of this Duplicity always remain. 
e r 
white, ſhort, medullary Rope, ſtretched tranſverſely between 
the two Hemiſpheres, and commonly called the. anterior Com- 
miſſure of the Cetebrum. It is 0 this Rite ahas the Septum 
Lucidum adheres ; but it has no total Adheſion below, and 
therefore the two lateral Ventricles communicate with each 
other. The poſterior Pillars are bent downward, and et 
nued thro? the lowet Portions of the Ventricles all the W. 
their Extremities, 8 which i * 
which has been given to them. They diminiſh — 
Thickneſs during this Courſe, and at ay Ges Outſid —.— ve 
2 flat, —— to which the 
of Corpora iata is ing. 
Tue inferior Surface of the Cieting, which lies 
between the Arches, is full of Mverſe, prominent, medul- 
— — — for which Reaſon 2 Antients called it * 
Lyra, comparing it to 4 — omething 
bike what i now called 4 Dulcimer, . | 
The Fornix being cut-off and inverted, or or quite removed, call 
we ſce, firſt of all, a vaſcular Web, called Plexus Choroides, 
and ſeveral Eminences more or Jeſs covered by the Expanſion 
of that Plexus. "There are four Pairs of Eminences which fol- 
low each other very regularly, two „ and two ſmall; The 
firſt two ceat Eminenoes-are named Striata ; and the 
ſecond, i Nervorum The four ſmall Emi- 
-nen2es are cloſely united z the anterior being called 
Nates, and the poſterior, Telſtes ; [din it would be —— to 
call them ſimply, r anterior and poſterior Tubercles. Immedi- 
ately before the Tubercles, thete is a ſingle Eminence called 
Ae 3 that N becauſe, in ſerapi 
The Corpora Striata t Name, u in 
them with the Kniſe, 22 with a great Number of — 
and Aſh- colour d Lines alternately diſpoſed, which are only the 
tranſverſe Section of the and cortical Laminæ, mix- 
ed together in a vertical Poſition in the Baſis of the Cerebrum, 
E evidently by Inciſions made from above downward. 
| e two Eminences are of a greyiſh Colour on the Surface; 
obl , roundiſh, pyriſorm, and larger on the fore than the 
back art, where ey are narrow and bent. 
lie in the Bottom of the ſuperior Cavity of the lateral 
'Vennicles, which. they reſemble in ſome meaſure in Shape, 
their anterior Parts being near the Septum Lucidum, from 
which they ſeparate gradually as they run backward, and dimi- 
niſh in Size, They are in 3 convex Bottom of the 
Ventricles, andi it is at the lower 3 of the Interſtice, be- 
tween the largeſt Portions of them, that we obſerwe the 
tranſverſe Cord, named the anterior Cotmiſſure of the 
-brum, which 1 mentioned already in deſcribing the anterior 
Pillar of the Fornix Callo Cs 
particularly with the Borom, of th Corpora Sim, by a 
urn toward each Side 
The Thalami Nervorum Opticorinn are ſo ni une 
 theſeNerveswriſe y fromthem. They are too large Em- 
nences placed by the Side of each other, between the poſterior 
Portions or Extremities of the Striata. Their Figure 
is ſemiſpheroidal, and a. little oval; and they are of a whitiſh 
Colour on the Surface; . 
- ib, und partly white 3-@ that, in fe Break 
of different —_— Like thoſe of the « Striata. . 
| «their convex Part they are © fr nit, as really — 


or 


iſh Body, 


Plexus Cbowides, 


— Baſs of the — 


cat + 


or Beds of the Optic Nerves, directly under theit og 


rebrum. I call it a natural Canal, that we ma 
for it an accidental Fiſſure, which lies between the 


— 2 * 
* 

. 

. 

4&6 
— 
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omi 9 the other. backward, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. Some Anatomiſts ; have miſtaken — 


W of Gab: Hearne, Nr Ry, Ve 


At the Bottom, theſe two Eminences 2 down- 
ward toward both Sides, into two round, whitiſh Cords, 
which ſeparate from each other like Horns, by a large Curya- 
ture; and afterwards by a ſmall Curvature, turned forward in — 
oppoſite Direction to the former, and 5 the Tip ot 
an Horn, they approach each other agai The Size of * 
Rope: diminiſhes gradually from their Orgie un dt anterior 

Reunion. 

ita. nen in Number, 1 TV 
poſterior ; adherin » as made but one 
tuated behind the ec e ——— 4 
rum. They are tranſverſely the anterior "Age + a 
little more roundedy and — — 2 from before back- 
ward, than the poſterior, Their, Surface is white, and their 
inner "Subſtance geil. The Names of Nates and Teſtes 
given to theſe Tubercles are very impertinent, there bei 

eſemblance between them and the I hin rom whence theſe 
Names are taken, I ſhould like to call uadrigemina 3 
that Term being uſed b Wy Anatomiſts on — ccaſion, 
to expreſs four ſmall Muſcles lying near each other, and in- 
N E the ATA Trochanter of the Os Femoris, 
| ls gr , where the Tubercles of one Side 
* 2 "op to thoſe of the oy Side, lies 5 ſmall middle Ca- 

„which communicates: by its anterior Opening with the 
third Ventricle, which belongs to the Cerebellum, as we 
ſhall afterwards ſee, 

Where the convex Parts of the two anterior Tubercles oin 
theſe poſterior convex Parts of the Thalami Nervorum 
corum, an Interſtice or ing is left between theſe four 
vexities, which, communicates with the third Ventricle, and 
with the ſmall middle Canal. | Inſtead of the ridiculous Name 
of ah, As which has been given to this Opening, it may be 

en Commune. Poſterius, to iſh it from 
— which ſhall be mentioned S by the Name of 
Foramen Commune Anterius. 

The Glanduls Feste, er 12. Fig. 2. f. is a fof 
about the Size of an or | Os 

round, and ſometimes of the Figure of a —— 
behind the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, 1 the Tuber- 
cula Quadrigemina. It is fixed like a ſmall Button to the 
lower Part of the Thalami, by two very white medullary Pe- 
dunculi, Which at the Gland are very near each other, but 
ſeparate almoſt tranſverſely toward the Thalami, 

It ſeems to be of a cortical Subſtance, near the 
Foot-ſtalks, where it. is ſomethin medullary. Foot- 
ſtalks axe ſometimes double, as if they belonged to the two 

anterior Tubercles. This Body adheres very cloſe to the 
which it is covered, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after ; and it therefore requires ſome Dexterity to — 
from the Glandula, without altering its way 49, 4 
the Pedunculi. This Gland has been often found 


to . 


Gravel. Below the Glandula Pinealis there is a 4 1 


tranſverſe Cord, called the Poſterior Commiſſure of the Hemi- 
ſpheres of the Cercbrum. 

Between the Baſis of the anterior Pillar of the Fornix, and 
the anterior Part of the Union of the Optic Thalami, lies a 
Cavity or Foſſula named — t runs down towards 


is Cord communicates more Co 


At the lower Part of the Thalami Nervorum * | 

a 
particular natural Canal, called the third Ventricle of the Ce- 
may not 


N taken out of the Cranium, — Tay 
This Canal opens forward into the Infundibulum, under the 


Foramen Commune Anterius, by which it likewiſe communi- 


cates with the lateral Ventricles 11 opens ' backwards, under 


F P between the Thalami and 
the: or amen Polterius, between 7 


CER 


Tubercula Quadrigemina, oppoſite to the ſmall middle Canal 
which to 8 8 | 
The Plexus Choroides is a very fine vaſcular Texture, con- 
ſiſting of a great Number of arterial and venous Ramifications, 
— collefied in pr _ Faſciculi, — 42 one . 
al Ventricle, r 4 ketengt neighbouring 
Parts, 'and covering in «partic r manner the Thalami Ner- 
vorum Opticorum, or Beds of the Optic Nerves, Glandula 
Pinealis, Tubercula Quadrigemina, and the other adjacent 
Parts, both of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, to all which it 
adheres, | | 
In each lateral Portion of this Plexus we obſerve a venous 
4 — the Ramifications of which are ſpread thro? the whole 
Extent of the two Portions. Near the Glandula Pinealis theſe 
two T'runks approach each other, and uniting behind that Gland, 


ey ape into the Torcular, or fourth Sinus of the Dura Mater. 


n we blow into one of theſe Trunks toward the Plexus, 
== into all its Ramifications; and in ſome Sub- 
e 


the 
two Veins form one Trunk, which opens into the 


5 

us, 

The ventricular or looſe Portions of the Plexus often w 1 
to contain a great Number of Tubercles like Glands, 

which in the natural State are extremely ſmall, but grow big- 

in Diſeaſes. To be able to examine them as we ought, 


looſe Portions muſt be made to ſwim in clear Water, and 


the 


be there carefully expanded ; then, by the Help of a Micro- 


ſcope, we may ſee theſg Tubercles in the natural State, like 
ſmall Folliculi, or little Ba more or lefs flatted. | 
Beſides this vaſcular Web or Plexus of the Septum Luci? 
dum; the Sides of the Fornix, of the Eminences, Ventriclegy 
Canals, and Infundibulum, are all covered by a very fine Mem- 
brane, in which, by Injections or Inflammations, we diſcover 
a great Number of very fine Veſſels. This Membrane is in a 
manner a Continuation of the Plexus, and that ſeems to be a 
Detachment from the Pia Mater. By the ſame means we 
likewiſe diſcover an extremely thin Membrane on the Inſides 


of the Duplicature of the Septum, though in fome Subjects 


theſe Sides touch each other, 

The pituitary Gland is a ſmall ſpongy Body in the 
Sella Sphenoidalis, between the ſphenoidal Folds of the Dura 
Mater. It is of a ſingular kind of Subſtance, which ſeems to 
be neither medullary nor glandular. On the Outfide it is part- 
ly greyiſh, and partly reddiſh, and white within. It is tranſ- 
carkls oval or oblong, and on the lower Part, in ſome Sub- 

es, it is divided by a ſmall Notch into two Lobes, like a 

idney-bean. It is covered by the Pia Mater as by a Bag, 
the Opening of which is the Extremity of the Infundibulum ; 
and it is ſurrounded by the ſmall circular Sinuſes, which com- 
municite with the Sinus Cavernoſi. | 


CEREBELLUM. 


The Cerebellum is contained under the tranſverſe Septum of 
the Dura Mater. It is broader laterally, than on the fore or 
back Sides, flatted on the upper Side, and gently inclined both 
Ways, anſwerable to the Septum which ſerves it as a kind of 
Tent or Cieling. On the lower Side it is rounder, and on 
the back Side it is divided into two Lobes, ſeparated by the 
occipital Septum of the Dura Mater. 

It is made up like the Cerebrum, of two Subſtances, but 
it has no Circumvolutions on its Surface. Its Sulci are pretty 
deep, and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to form thin, flat 
Strata, more or leſs horizontal, between which the internal 
Lamina of the Pia Mater infinuates itſelf, - by a Number of 
5 _ equal to that of the Strata. | 

nder the tranſverſe Septum, it is covered by a vaſcular Tex- 
ture, which communicates with the Plexus ides. It has 
rwo middle Eminences called Appendices Vermiformes, one an- 
terior and ſuperior, which is turned forward ; the other poſte- 
rior and inferior, which goes backward. There are likewiſe two 
lateral Appendices, both turned outward. are termed 
Vermiformes, from their Reſemblance to a large' Portion of an 
Earthworm. 
Beſides the Diviſion of the Cerebellum into lateral Portions, 


or into two Lobes, each of the Lobes ſeems to be likewiſe ſub- 


divided into three Protuberances, one anterior, one middle or 
lateral, and one poſterior ; but they are not in all Subjects 
equally diſtinguiſhed, either by their Convexity or Limits; but 
they may always be diſtinguiſhed by the Direction of their 
Strata, thoſe 'of the middle and anterior Protuberance being 
leſs tranſverſe than in the poſterior. 

When we ſeparate the two. Portions or Lobes, having firſt 
made a pretty deep Inciſion ; we diſcover, firſt of all, the poſt- 


erior Portion of the Medulla Oblongata, of which ; 
and in the poſterior Surface of this Portion, from the Tuber- 
cula Quadrigemina, all the Way to the poſterior Notch in the 


Body of the Cerebellum, and a little below that Notch, we 
obſerve an Cavity, which terminates backward like the 
Point of a writing Pen. This Cavity is what is called the 


fourth Ventricle. | | 
At the Beginning of this Cavity, immediately behind the 


: * ; 
: 9 ; 


ſmall common Canal which lies under the Tubercles, we meet 
with a thin medullary Lamina, which is looked upon as a Valve 
between that Canal and the fourth Ventricle. A little behind 
this Lamina, the Cavity grows' wider towards both Hands, 
and then contracts again to its firſt Size, It is lined interiorly 
by a thin Membrane, and ſeems oftentimes to be diſtinguiſhed 
into two lateral Parts, by a kind of ſmall Groove, - from the 
Valvular Lamina, to the Point of the Calamus Scyiptorius. - 
This Membrane is a Continuation of that which lines the 
ſmall Canal, the third Ventricle, Infundibulum. and the two 
cat Ventricles. To be able to ſee the fourth Ventricle in 
its natural State, in which it is narroweſt, it muſt be laid open 
while the Cerebellum remains in the Cranium; and, in order to 
that, the Os Occipitis muſt he ſawed very low down. . 
On each Side of this Ventriele the medullary Subſtance forms 
a Trunk, which expands itſelf in form of Laminz through the 
ical Strata, We diſcover theſe medullary Laminæ accord- 
ing to their Breadth, cutting the Cerebellum in Slices al- 
moſt parallel to the Baſis of the Cerebrum ; but if we cut one 
Lobe of the Cerebellum vertically from above downward, the 
medullary Subſtance will appear to be diſperſed in Ramifications 
through the cortical Subſtance. Theſe Ramifications have been 
named Arbor Vite, and the two Trunks from whence theſe 
different Laminæ ariſe, are called Pedunculi Cerebelli - - 
We cannot go on with the Deſcription of the other middle 
Parts of the Baſis of the Cerebellum, before that of the middle 
Parts of the Baſis of the Cerebrum, becauſe theſe two Kinds 
of Parts are united, and jointly form the Medulla Oblongata. 
Winſlow ſays, he ſhall only add here, that the Strata of York 
Subſtances of the Cerebellum are not always of the ſame Ex- 
tent, in the — Portions or Protuberances of _ Lobe. This 
appears mer viewing the convex or outer Surface of the 
Cerebellum ; Mic there we ſee, at different Diſtances, ſome cor- 
tical Strata ſhorter than others, and likewiſe that the Extremi- 
ties of the ſhort Strata diminiſh gradually in Thickneſs, till 
ney wy two long ones. 2 70 
f we make a ſmall Hole in the external Lamina of the Pia 
Mater, over one of the Lobes of the Cerebellum, without 
touching the inner Lamina, and then blow into the cellular 
Subſtance, by which theſe two Laminz are connected, thro? 


a ſmall Pipe introduc'd into the Hole, the Air will ou 


* 


ly from each other, through their whole Extent; and we 
„at the ſame time, the Diſpoſition of all the membranous 
ta, or Duplicatures of the intertial Lamine of the Pia 
ater, with the numerous Diſtribution of the fine Blood+ 


ſwell that Subſtance, and ſeparate the Strata more or leſs —_ 


veſſels which run upon it, eſpecially aſter a lucky Injection, or 
in an inflammatory Stato-of theſe Membranes,” ; F 

Mappa OpLoncaTa. _ > 

The Medulla Oblo is a medullary Subſtance, ſituated 


from before backward in the middle Part of the Baſis of the 
Cerebrum and Cerebellam, without any Diſcontinuation, be- 
tween the lateral Parts of both theſe Baſes; and, therefore, it 
may be look d upon as one middle medullary Baſis, common to 
boch Cerebrum and Cerebellum, by the reciprocal Continuity of 
their medullary Subſtances, '- thro? the great Hole in the trans- 


verſe Septum of the Dura Mater; which common Baſis lies 


immediately on that Portion of the Dura Mater which lines the 
Baſis of the Cranium. The Medulla Oblongata is, therefore, 
juſtly eſteem'd to be a third general Part of — Maſs of 
the Brain, or as the common Production, or united Elongation, 
of the whole medullary Subſtance of the Cerebrum and Cere- 
um. ' "he 
To prevent, however, falſe Ideas either in viewing ourſelves, 
or in ing to others, the Medulla Oblongata thus inverted, 
it is very neceſſary often to call to mind, that all which appears 
ſuperior in that Situation is inferior in the natural State. : 
The lower Side of the Medulla Oblongata, in an inyerted 
Situation, preſents to our View ſeveral Parts, which are, in 
eral, either medullary Productions, Trunks of Nerves, or 
Trunks of Blood-veſlels. 5 
The principal medullary Productions are theſe: The Branches 
of the Medulla Oblongata, which have likewiſe been nam'd Crura 
Anteriora, Femora, and. Brachia Medullz Oblongate, and 
Pedunculi Cerebri: "The tranſverſe Protuberance, call'd like- 
wiſe Proceſſus Annularis, or Pons Varolii : The finall or poſte- 
rior Branches, call'd Pedunculi Cerebelli, or Crura Poſteriota 
Medullæ Oblongatee : The Extremity or Cauda of the Medulla 
Oblongata, wi h two Pair of Tubercles, one of which is nam'd 
Corpora Olivaria, the * Prendd IRS And to all 
theſe Productions we muſt add a Production of the Infundi- 
8 and two med _—_ __ 5 | | 
t Branches ed blongata are two 
conſiderable medullary Faſciculi, the anterior 4 oe 
which are ſeparated, and the poſterior united; ſo that, taken 
both „they repreſent à Roman V. Theſe Faſciculi 


are flat, much broader before than behind; their Surfaces being 
dompos d of ſeveral longitudinal and diſtinctly prominent medul- 
lary Fibres. Their anterior Extremities ſeem 8 

3 * 


9 


lower Part of the Corpora 


is a medullary 


1. 9 : 


 % 


Striata ; and it is for that Reaſon that 

are look'd upon as the Pedunculi of the Cerebrum. 
tranſverſe, annular, or rather ſemiannular Protuberance, 

Production, which ſeems, at firſt Sight, to ſur- 
ior Extremities of the great Branches ; but the 


round the t th 
bſtance” of this Protuberance is, in reality, inti- 


med 


- mately mix'd with that of the two former. Varolim, an an- 


tient Italian Author, viewing thoſe Parts in an inverted Situa- 


tion, compar'd the two Branches to two Rivers, and the Pro- 


„3 and from thence it bas 
the Name of Pons Varolii. Its Surface is tranſverſely ſtreak'd, 


and it is divided into two lateral Parts, by a very narrow longi- 


tudinal Depreſſion, which does not penetrate into its Subſtance. 


The ſmall Branches of the Medulla Oblongata are lateral 


Productions of the tranſverſe Protuberance, which, by their 
Roots, ſeem to encompaſs that medullary Portion in which the 


fourth Ventricle, or Calamus Scriptorius, is form'd. 


form, in the Lobes of the Cerebellum, on each Side, theſe me- 
dullary Expanſions, a vertical Section of which ſhews the white 
Ramilications commonly call'd Arbor Vitz ; and they may be 


. 2 enough ſtyled Pedunculi Cerebelli. 
a he 


Extremity is no more than the Medulla Oblongata con- 
tracted in its P nen 
Foramen of the Os Occipitis, where it terminates in the Me- 


dulla Spinalis; and in this Part of it ſeveral things are to be 


taken notice of: We ſee, firſt of all, four Eminences, two 


nam d Corpora Olivaria, and the other two Corpora Pyrami- 


dalia. Immediately afterwards it is divided into two lateral 


Portions, by two narrow Grooves, one on the . the 
other on the lower. 
Medulla, as between two Cylinders, flatted on that Side by 


They both run into the Subſtance of the 


which are join'd together. 
When e — theſe Ridges with the Fi 
a crucial Intertexture of ſeveral ſmall medullary 


, we obſerve 
rds, which 


- obliquely from the Subſtance of one lateral Portion into the 80 


Fung, in his Treatiſe of the Organ 


ſtance of the other. M. Petit, Member of the Royal Academ 


of Sciences, and Doctor of Phyſic, is the Author of this Diſ- 


covery. 


The Olivaria and Pyramidalia are whitiſh Emi 


minences, | 
ſituated longitudinally near each other on the lower Side of the 


Extremity or Cauda, immediately behind the tranſverſe or an- 
nular Protuberances. "The Corpora Olivaria are in the Middle, 
ſo that the Interſtice between them, which is only a kind of 
ſuperficial Groove, anſwers to the inferior Groove of the fol- 


lowing Portion. | 
The Corpora Pyramidalia are two lateral Eminences de- 
ing on the Olivaria. Willis gave the Name of Pyrami- 
ia to what I have call'd Olivaria, after the late M. Du 
of Hearing. Theſe four 
Eminences are ſituated on the lower Half of the Medulla; 
which muſt. be remember'd, becauſe, in all Figures and De- 
monſtrations, theſe Parts are repreſented as ſuperior, which 
in their natural Situation are inferior. Thus theſe Eminences 
are under the fourth Ventricle, and under the Pedunculi Ce- 
rebelli. 

The Tubercula Mamillaria, which are fituated very near 
the Production of the Infundibulum, have been taken for 
Glands, probably becauſe of their greyiſh inner Subſtance, 
which, however, does not ſeem to be any ways different from 
that of ſeveral other Eminences of the Medulla Oblongata ; 
and, for that Reaſon, I chooſe rather to call them, from their 
Figure, Tubercula than Papillæ Medullares. 

\- Theſe Tubercles ſeem to have ſome immediate Relation to 
the Roots or Baſes of the anteripr Pillar of the Fornix ; fo that 


they might be nam'd, according to Santorini, the Bulbs of 
theſe Roots, tho? they to be likewiſe partly a Continua- 
tion of other Portions of the cortical and medullary Subſtance, 


of a particular Texture. 
The Beak or Tube of the Infundibulum is a very thin Pro- 
duction from the Sides of that Cavity, and it is ſtrengthen'd b 


a particular Coat given to it by the Pia Mater. It is bent a lit 


from behind forward, toward the Glandula Pinealis, and after- 
wards again round this Gland. 

The Membrana Arachnoides, or Lamina of the Pia 
Mater, appears to be very diſtinctly ſeparated from the internal 
Lamina, in the Interſtices between all theſe Eminences on the 
lower Side of the Medulla Oblongata, without any viſible cellular 
Subſtance between them. The internal Lamina adheres much 
more to the Surface of theſe Interſtices than to that of the Emi- 
nences. The external Lamina is, as it were, buoy d up by the 
Eminences, and ng pam between their moſt prominent 


- Parts, to which it very cloſe ; and, in this reſpect, the 
Roots, 1 Cornua of the optic Nerves, may be reckon'd 
among theſe Eminences. 


We muſt obſerve, in general, ing the Eminences of 


the Medulla Oblongata, that thoſe which are medullary on their 
Outſides or Surfaces, are interiorly either entirely cortical, or 
partly cortical and partly medullary, or form'd by a ſingular 
mw +7 theſe two Subſtances, which till remains to be un- 
Vor. | | 


their different 
gata may juſtly be aid to be the firſt Origin or primitive Source 


_ quently, a Continuation, or common A 


mention'd, and adheres very ſtrongly to it. 


the 
a « whrdtay ary 
is gradually diſcontinu'd below. the firſt Vertebra ; and from 


. 99 * 
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ry 


1 e ee 
folded, as Well as many other Particularities obſervable in examin- 
the internal Structure of the Bras. 

tom this common Portion of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum 
ariſe almoſt all the Nerves which go out of the Cranium, thro" 
the different Foramina by which its Baſis is perforated. It like- 
wiſe produces the Medulla Spinalis, which, js no more than a 
common dn of the Cerebrum and m, and of 
bſtances; and, therefore, the Medulla Oblon- 


ſequently of all the Nerves of the human Body * 
Mapurt K Sr AI Is. 


The Medulla Spinli is enn in Elongation of the 


of all the Nerves which go out thro“ the and con- 


of the Medulla Oblongata ; and it has its Name from its being 
contain'd in the bony Canal of the Spina Dorſi. It is, conſe- 


mir x, of the Cere- 
brum and Cerebellum, as well becauſe of the to Subſtances of 
which it is compos'd, as. becauſe of the Membranes by which it 
is inveſted, | $20. $8 
Onder the Article Six Dons: there is mention'd a liga- 
mentary Tube, which lines the inner Surface of this bony Canal 
from the great occipital Foramen to the Os Sacrum, n 
a mT long flexible Funnel, There are alſo mention d the y 
lowiſh, and very elaſtic Ligaments, which lie in the great poſterior 
Notches of all the Vertebre, and adhere very. cloſely to the 
above-mention'd ligamentary Tube. | 
The Dura Mater, after it has lin'd the whole: internal Sur- 


face of the Cranium, goes out by the great occipital Foramen, 


and forms a kind of Funnel in its Progreſs downward thro the 


' bony Canal of the Vertebræ. As it goes out at the occipital 


Hole, it joins the Beginning of the ligamentary Funnel already 


hat Portion of 


1 4 


all 
Funnel 


the -Pericranium, which t tes exteriorly at the E 
the great Foramen, joins the Funnel likewiſe, which, 
theſe Acceſſions, becomes very ſtrong, and capable of 
eateſt Violences. | | 

is Adheſion of the Dura Mater to the li 


thence the Dura Mater forms a ſeparate Tube, which runs 
down in the bony Canal all the Way to the Os Sacrum, the 
Capacity of it anſwering to that of the Canal z but it does not 
adhere cloſely to the Sides, as it does to that of the Cranium. 
It is ſurrounded by a ſlimy Subſtance, which, near the lower 


The ſpinal Marrow is ms: of a cortical and medullary 
Subſtance, as the Cerebrum Cerebellum 3 but with this 
Difference, that the Aſh-colour'd Subſtance lies within the 
other; and, in a tranſverſe Section of this Medulla, the inner 
8 1 » be of the £ igure of an Horſe-ſhoe, or of 

e oides; the convex Side being turn d forward, and 
the  Extremites we 5 back ward. 4 

y of the Medulla Spinalis runs down all the Way to 
the firſt Vertebra of the Lan, where it terminates in a Point. 
The Size of it is proportionable to that of the bony Canal, ſo 
that it is larger in the Vertebræ of the Neck than in thoſe of the 
Back. It is a little flatted on the fore and back Sides ; ſo that 
we may diſtinguiſh in it two Sides, one anterior, the other 

erior, and two Edges. It is likewiſe, in a manner, divided 
into two lateral Halves, by a Groove which runs along the 
Middle of each Side, being a Continuation of thoſe in the Ex- 
tremity of the Medulla Oblongata. n 

Each lateral Portion ſends off from both the fore and 
back Sides, between the Grooves and the Edges, at different 
Diſtances, flat Faſciculi of nervous Filaments turned toward the 
neareſt Edge. The anterior and poſterior Faſciculi, having got 
a little beyond the Edge of the Medulla, unite in Paits, and 
form on each Side a kind of Knots, call'd Ganglions by Anato- 
miſts, each of which produces a nervous Trunk. Theſe Gan- 

lions are made up of a Mixture of cortical and — —. 
8 accompany'd by a great Number of ſmall - 
veſſels, 

The Dura Mater, which inveſts the Medulla, ſends out, on 
each Side, the ſame Number of Vaginæ as there are Ganglions 
and nervous Trunks. Theſe Vaginz are Productions of the 
external Lamina, the internal Lamina, which is very ſmooth, 
and poliſh'd on the Inſide, bei rforated by two ſmall Holes 
very near each other, where 14 — goes off, thro* which 
Holes the Extremities of each anterior and poſterior Faſciculus 
are tranſmitted ; and, immediately after their Paſſage through 
the internal Lamina, unite. | 

The triangular Spaces left between the two anterior and poſte- 
rior Faſciculi, and Edge of the Medulla, are fill'd from one Ex- 
tremity to the other by an indented Ligament, very thin and 
ſhining, having the ſame Number of Indentations as there arc 
Pairs of Faſeiculi, It is fix d, at different Diſtances, to the 
Edge of the Medulla, from whence it ſends Filaments to the 
internal Lamina of the Dura Mater, by which the anterior 


Faſciculi are diſtinguiſh d from the poſterior. 
31 The 


End of the Canal, reſembles Fat. 


CE R 
The Membrana Arachnoides is here v 


internal Lamina of the Pia Mater, ſo that 
a Hole made in the Arachnoides it will ſwell from one End to 


diſtin from the 
blowing through 
© the other, like a tranſparent Gut, The internal Lamina, call'd 
in this Place ſimply the Pia Mater, adheres very cloſely to the 
Medulla Spinalis, and ſends many Productions and Septa thro 
its Subſtance. When we blow thro' a Hole made in the Pia 
Mater, thro” the Subſtance of one lateral Portion of the Me- 
dulla, the Air penetrates thro* the Whole, and the Pia Mater, 
which covers the other lateral Portion, is ſeparated from it. 
The Membrana Arachnoides adheres more cloſely to the Pia 
Mater at the lower than at the upper Part, being, in a manner, 
ſuſpended by the indented Ligament, which runs along both 
Edges of the Medulla, and is fix'd by a Filament to the internal 
Lamina of the Dura Mater, in each Interſtice between the 
nervous 'Fafciculi, as has been already ſaid, It alſo gives off 
Elongations, in the fame manner as the Dura Mater, to each 
nervous Trunk or Rope, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


_ The NaRv4s of both MEnuLL , from their Origin to their 
| going out of the CRANIUM. Da 


The Nerves ariſe either from the Medulla Oblongata or 
_ they go out in Faſciculi diſpos'd in Pairs; ten 

irs are reckon'd to belong to the Medulla Oblongata, of 
which nine go out thro? the Foramina of the Cranium, and the 
"tenth ariſes from the Extremity of this Medulla, as it paſſes 
through the great occipital Hole; and, laſtly, about arty 
Pairs are reckon'd to belong to the Medulla Spinalis, of whic 
ſeven paſs thro” the lateral Notches of the Vertebræ Cervicis, 
twelve thro' thoſe of the Back, five thro* thoſe of the Loins, 
and five or fix thro” the anterior Holes of the Os Sacrum, and 
one at the Sides of the Os Coccygis. 

My Deſign is here 8 to mention ſome particular 
Obſervations about the Nerves, while they remain within the 
Cranium, the reſt of their Courſe thro* the whole Body is 
ſufficiently deſcrib'd under the Article NxRvus; and it would 
not be amiſs, if the Reader firſt of all reviews that Article, be- 
fore he peruſes this. 

The firſt Pair of Nerves that ariſe from the Medulla Oblon- 

ta are the Olfactory, Tab. 7. a. a. antiently call'd Proceſſus 
— They are two very flat and ſoft 99 Ropes, 
each ariſing firſt by 8 ibres from the Outſide of the 
lower Part of the Corpora St 
middle Lobe, on each Side of the Cerebrum, and afterwards 

by another Filament more internally, and by a third which is 
more poſterior, and very long. They run under the anterior 
Lobes of the Cerebrum, being lodg'd in two ſuperficial Grooves 
in the Baſis of theſe Lobes, and lying immediately on the Dura 
Mater, from the Clinoide Apophyſes to the Os Ethmoides. 

They are firſt of all con Fract. incurvated from without 
inwards, or towards each other; and, having reach'd near the 
back Side of the Os Ethmoides, they run for a ſmall Space 

el to, and at ſome Diſtance from, each other; backward 
they are very thin, but — 3 increaſe in Bulk, in their 
Courſe for ward toward each Side of the Criſta of the Ethmoidal 
Bone, where they terminate in elongated Papillæ, the Subſtance 
of which appears to be ſofter and leſs White than that of the 


Ropes. 

"Theſe Papillæ lie on the two Sides of the Lamina Cribroſa, 
and ſend down a nervous Filament into each Hole of that La- 
mina. At the ſame Place the Dura Mater ſends off the ſame 
Number of Vaginz, which inveſt and accompany the nervous 
— 1 and their Ramifications on the internal Parts of the 

oſe. | 

The ſecond Pair, or optic- Nerves, Tab. Goa b. ariſe from 


the Eminences call'd Thalami Nervorum icorum. - The 
internal Carotids run upon the Outſides of theſe Nerves, 
immediately after their Union, and before they paſs thro? the 
Foramina Opticaa. 

Beſides their Origin from the Optic Thalami, theſe Nerves 
have likewiſe a kind of Communication with the Tubercula 

uadrigemina Anteriora by very fine Filaments, one Extremity 
of which is loſt in the Tubercles, the other in the Roots of the 

reat Arches or Bodies of the optic Nerves. The internal 
tructure of theſe Nerves ſeems to change at their Entrance into 
the optic Holes, as we ſhall ſee in another Place. 

Ine Union of theſe Nerves, by the ſmall Curvatures of their 
Cornua, is very difficult to be unfolded in human Bodies. This 
Union is commonly ſound to be 754 but, in ſome Sub- 
jeQs, it ſeems to be no more than a ſtrong Adheſion; in others, 
to be partly made by an Interſection, or Croſſing of Fibres. 
They have been found quite ſeparate ; and, in other Subjects, 
one of them has been obfery'd to be very much alter'd, both in 
Size and Colour, thro? its whole Paſſage, the other remaining 
in its natural State. K 

The third Pair, call'd Nervi Motores Oculi Communes, 
Oculares Communes, and Oculo-muſculares, Tab. 7. c. c. 
ariſe from the Union of the anterior Edge of the great tranſ- 
verſe Protuberance, with the two great Branches of the Me- 
dulla Oblongata. They pierce the Dura Mater behind the 


riata, between the anterior and and, 
behind the occipital 47 hyſis of the Sphendidal Bone. 
U 


lateral Parts of the poſterior is of the Sella Sphenoidalis 
and paſs afterwards, each in the neighbouri < 
by the Side of the carotid Artery, a 
broad Portion of the 5 orbitary Fiſſure, where they divide 
in the manner ſpecify” 


liqui Superiores, and molt commonly Pathetici, Tub. 5. d. d. 
are very ſmall and tender, and, in Proportion, very long. 

hey ariſe each behind the T'ubercula Quadzigemina, and from 
the lateral Part of the valviſorm Expanſion; at the Entry of 
the fourth Ventricle, From thence they take their Courſe 


forward, all the Way to the Edge of the anterior Extremities 


of the tranſverſe Sinus, where, on each Side; they enter the 
Duplicature of the Dura Mater, and, advancing into the Sinus 
e they accompany the third Pair to the ſuperior or- 
| Inure., 12 L 

he fifth Pair, call'd Nervi Innominati, or Trigemini, 725. 


7. . I. are at firſt large Trunks, ariſing chiefly from the lateral 


and poſterior Parts of the great tranſverſe Protuberance, and 

little from the Corpora Olly a and Pyramidalia. Thay tho 
down obliquely forward on the mity of the upper or ante- 
rior Side of the Apophyſis Petroſa, very near the Side of the 


Sella Sphenoidalis, where they enter the Duplicature of 
Dura Mater and Sinus Cavernoſ 53 En = 
At their Entry into the Sinus they form a kind of flat irre- 


lar Ganglion, from which ſome Filaments are ſent off to the 
Mater; and, immediately afterward, each of them is 
divided into three great Branches, one ſuperior or anterior, one 


middle, and one inferior or poſterior... The firſt Branch, which 


may be term'd Ocularis or OQphthalmicys, - accompanies the 


Nerves of the third and fourth Pairs to the ſu . ook 
Fiſſure. The ſecond, call'd Maxillaris Sypefio . 


a 8 ior, out by 
the ſuperior Maxillary Hole; and the third, band Maxillar: 
Inferior, by the inferior maxillary Hole. As the great Trunk 
of this Nerve runs down, it perforates the Membrana Arach- 
noides, which, at this Place, forms a kind of Cieling. q 

The ſixth Pair, nam'd Motores Oculotrum Externi, Oculares 
or Ophthalmici Externi, and Oculo-muſculares Externi, Tub. 
55 g. g. are ſmall Neryes, but ſtill not fo finall as the fourth 
Pair; ard I have ſometimes found them double. They ariſe 
partly from the oblong inferior Eminences immediat behind 
the tranſverſe Protuberance, and partly from this Protuberance ; 
immediately under it, they pierce the Dura Mater 


They run on each Side of the Duplicature of the Dura 


Mater to the cavernous Sinus; and, having enter'd that Sinus, 
each of them accam 


the ſuperior orbitary Fiſſure. In this Courſe they communicate 


ies the firſt Branch of the fifth Pair to 


with the firſt Branch juſt mention'd, and are increafed on the 
fore Part by a' Filament or two, which ariſe from the great 
W Nerve, and run up with the Carotid. 
ſeventh Pair, nam'd Auditorii, Tub. 7. b. 5. ariſe from 
the lateral and poſterior Part of the tranſverſe Protu 
near the Pedunculi of the Cerebellum, by two Cords, one 
ſmall and ſolid, the other large and ſoft, which, from thence, 
is call'd Portio Mollis, and the firſt Portio Dura, or, as I have 
arb . 1 Minimus. The two Nerves 
on ide accom each other | allthe W 
the 2 F oramen 9 ng 8 e 
e eighth Pair, named Par Vagum, Nervi Vagi, or Sym- 
pathetici Medi, Tab. 5 i, i, i, i, ariſe from the — erior Ex- 
tremities of the large Branches or Crura of the Medulla Ob- 
longata, from the tranſverſe Protuberance, and from the ante- 
rior Part of the inferior oblong Eminences behind the tranſ- 
verſe Protuberances, by numerous Filaments, which all together 
make a broad Band on each Side, which runs toward the Fora- 
men Lacerum, where it pierces the Dura Mater, and gces out 
thro? the anterior Part of that Hole; having been firſt joined by 
a nervous Portion, that runs up from the Medulla Spinalis thro* 
the great Occipital Foramen, by the Name of Nervus Acceſſo- 
rius Octavi Paris, or Nervus Spinalis. This additional Nerve 
goes out with that of the eighth Pair, thra* the Foramen Lace- 
rum, lying behind it; but diſtinguiſh'd from it by a membra- 
nous Septum. | N 
The ninth Pair, call'd Nervi Hy ſſi Externi, Hypogloſſi 
Ma jores, and commonly Guſtatory, ariſe each from the lateral 
Part of the Extremity of the Medulla Oblongata, between 
the oblong inferior Eminences, by ſeveral Filaments; which, 
uniting together, form commonly two ſmall Ropes on each 
2 22 the Wow _ ſeparately ; and, preſently 
te » form one Rope, which goes out of the Cranium 
* the _ Condyloide Hole. g | my 72 
e tenth. Pair, call'd Nervi Suboccipitales, ariſe under 
the ninth Pair, chiefly from the anterior, and a little from the 
lateral Part of the Extremity of the Medulla Oblongata, oppo- 
ſite to the poſterior Part of the Condyloide Apophyſis of the 
Occipital Bone, by a ſingle Plane, or Faſciculus of ſmall Fila- 
ments, which pierce the Dura Mater directly from within out- 
ward, at the fame Place where the Vertebcal Arteries perforate 
it from without inwards, | 
The 


2, 


The Nerves form'd by the lateral Union of the anterior and 
rior Filaments of the Medulla Spinalis go out of the bony 
of the Spina Dorſi, toward each Side, thro? the interver- 
tebral Holes, thro* the anterior Holes of the Os Sacrum, and 
the lateral Notches of the Os is ; and from thence they 
have the Name of Nervi Vertebrales. They are divided 
in the ſame manner as the Vertebrz, into ſeven Pair of Cervi- 
cal Nerves, twelve Pair of Dorſal, five Pair of Lumbar, and 
five or ſix Pair of Nervi Sacri. 

As the. Spinal Marrow, which furniſhes all theſe Nerves, 
ſeldom lower than the firſt or ſecond Vertebra of the 
Loins, — of the Faſciculi of nervous Filaments muſt 
be different from that of the Holes thro* which they paſs ; and 
ſeveral of theſe Faſciculi, both anterior and poſterior, muſt be 
longer than the reſt. This we find, from Experience, to be the 
Caſe. in the following manner. 

The Faſciculi of nervous Filaments of the Medulla Spinalis, 
which produce the Cervical Nerves, run more or leſs tranſ- 
verſely toward each Side, from their Origin to their Paſſage thro" 
the intervertebral Holes, The Faſciculi, which form the Dor- 
fal Nerves, run a little obliquely downward, from their Ori- 
gin to the intervertebral Holes; and thoſe which form the 

bar Nerves, run down more and more longitudinally, from 
the Medulla to the Holes by which they go out. 

Therefore the Cervical Faſciculi are very ſhort in the Spinal 
Canal; the Dorſal Faſciculi-are longer; and the Faſciculi, 
from the Loins and Os Sacrum, very long. It muſt likewiſe be 
obſerved, that the Faſciculi of the four loweſt Pairs of the 
8 —— arg — ate Bn 
broader, and more co , owing 3 
the Brachial Nerves are '3 Continuation of theſe. The File- 
ments belonging to the Lumbar Nerves, and thoſe of the Os 
Sacrum, are likewiſe very broad, and made up of numerous 


4 being the Roots of the large Nerves which go to 


the lower Extremities. The Dorſal Filaments are 3 

The Cervical and Lumbar Faſciculi are not only broader, 
and made up of more Filaments, than the Dorſal, but alf 
_ ſituated much cloſer to each other; the Lumbar Faſciculi being 
ill more ſo than the Cervical ; whereas in the Dorfal a con- 
erable Interſtice is left between the Faſciculi. | 
Theſe Lumbar Faſciculi, from their Origin to the Ex 

of the Os Sacrum, form, thro' the whole Canal of the Lumbar 
Vertebrz, and of the Os Sacrum, a large Bundle of nervous 
Ro cal'd by Anatomiſts, Cauda Equina, becauſe of ſome 
jj = Dama which it bears to a Horſe's Tail, tally when 
taken out of the Canal, and extended in clear Water. f 
. Tho' the Medulla Spinalis ends at the firſt Vertebra of 

Leins, the Vagina of the Dura Mater, by which it is inveſted, 


is continued thro? the reft of the bony all the Way to 
the Extremity of the Os Sacrum, and involves the great Bun- 
dle, or Cauda Equina; the Cords of which pierce it on gach 


Side, nearl lite to the Places where paſs thro” the 
— Nolen and the anterior Rede f the Os Sa- 


crum. 

This Vagina of the Dura Mater being from the 
Canal of the Vertebræ, and the lateral Elongations, which ſerve 
ſor particular Vagine to the Cords, being cut off, it preſently 
ſhrinks up, and contracts in the ſame manner as all the other 
elaſtic Parts of the human Body : For Inſtance, as an 

does, when cut tranfverſcly, ſoon after Death. Therefore its 
true Length muſt be taken while it is in Situ, and likewiſe the 
true Situation of the lateral Elongations. 

From all this a Concluſion may be drawn of gu Import- 
ance, not only in anatomical and philoſophical Inquiries, but 
alſo for und oo beter Diſeaſes, Wounds, &c. which is, 
that, when we have Occaſion to conſider any particular Nerves 
near the Vertebræ of the Back or Loins, or near the Os Sa- 
crum, we muſt remember, that, in the Spina Dorſi, the Ori- 


gin of theſe Nerves is not eyen with their Paſſage. out of the 
pine, but p tionably higher. If, for Inſtance, we inquire 
about any of the loweſt Nervi Sacri near the Os Coccygis, we 


muſt not ſtop at the Extremity of the Os Sacrum ; but trace 
its Origin as high as the laſt ertebra pf the Back, or firſt of 
the Loins. | 


The Membrana Arachnoides accompanies the original Faſci- 
culi, ſeparately, to their dy my, rg the lateral Elongations of 
the Dura Mater, forming a kind of Duplicature, Breaks, or 
Diſcontinuations, between the Cords which run in the Vagina 
of the Dura Mater. The internal Lamina of the Pia Mater, 
or the Pia Mater lunply, as it is here reckon'd, adheres very 


cloſely both to the Faſciculi, and Filaments of which they are 
compoſed. | te? 
Among the original Productions of the Nerves of the Me- 


dulla Spinalis, we t ſtill to reckon the Formation of the 
Nervi Acceſſorii of eighth Pair, or of thoſe that I call 
Sympathetici Medii. They ariſe from the lateral Parts of this 
Medulla by ſeveral Filaments, about the third and fourth Ver- 
tebtæ of the Neck, and ſometimes lower. And, ſays Hin- 
flaw, if my Memory does not fail me, I once traced them to 
the Middle of the Back. They run up on each Side, between 


join thoſe of the 


the anterior and poſterior Ranks of the nervous Faſciculi, in · 
— gubeey in Size, by the Accelſfion of new Filaments 
from the poſterior Faſciculi. | 

Having reach'd above the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, 
have.a kind of Adheſion or Communication with the nei 


 bouring Ganglions of the Nervi Suboccipitales, or thoſe of 


tenth Pair. Above this Adheſion they receive two Filaments 
each, from the back Side of the Medalla ; and afterwards con- 
tinue their Courſe towards the great Occipital Foramen. As 
they enter the Cranium, they communicate with the Nerves of 
the ninth and tenth Pairs ; and at the Foramen Lacerum 


eighth Pair, with which they return out of 
the Cranium. 


In the poſterior Part of the Medulla Spinalis, its lower 
Extremity, there is in ſome Subjects a longitudinal . 
in which ſeveral tranſverſe Fibres are fituated ; which tho 
Winſlew has not examined 1 he thought it proper to 
mention this Obſervation, as he ſays be found it in his Anato- 
mical Common-place Book. 


BLooD-vEsSBLs of the BRAIN and MEDULLA SPinALts, 


The Arteries which ſupply the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and 
Medulla Oblongata, come partly from the Carotids, which en- 
ter the Cranium thro* the Canals in the Apophyſes Petroſ of 
the Temporal Bones, and partly from the Vertebrals, whic 
enter by the great Occipital Foramen, and ſend off the Arteria 
Spinalis into the Canal of the Spine for the lodg'd 


All theſe Arteries are divided into ſeveral Branches, which 
ſend out a great Number of Ramifications, diſtributed thro* 
doth Subſtances of the Brain, and thro' the whole Extent of 
the Pia Mater. The Dura Mater, both of the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum, has Arteries peculiar to it. 

The internal Carotid, on each Side, enters the Cranium by 
the great Canalis Petroſus, in an angular and winding Courſe. 
The inner Surface of this Canal is lined by a Produ 
mon to the Dura Mater, and inferior Pericranjum ; to which 
the Artery adheres only 'dy a looſe filamentary Subſtance, in 
which the plexiform Filaments run, which belong to the great 
Ine Nerve, commonly call'd the . * Fe 

aving paſs'd thro' the bony Canal, it immediately bends 
upward, towards a Notch in the ſphenoidal Bone, and thro? 
the Notch it enters the Cranium. Immediately after this, it 
penetrates the Cavernous Sinus on the Side of the Sella Sphe- 
noidalis, where having form'd a third Curvature, it goes out 
from it, from below, 2 and is bent a fourth time round 
the anterior Cliniode Apophyſis, from before backward. 
this Courſe, it is in a manner bath'd in the Blood of the Ca- 
vernous Sinus, together with the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 


Pairs of Nerves. 
After this fourth Curvature, the internal Carotid having 
and conſequently 


now reach'd the Side of the Infundibulum, 
being very near its Fellow, theſe two Arteries communicate 
ſometimes by a very ſhort tranſverſe arterial Production. At 
this Place each of them divides into two principal Branches, 
one anterior, the other poſterior ; and ſometimes into three, in 
which Caſe there is a middle Branch between the two former. 

The anterior Branch runs firſt of all forward under the Baſis 
of the Cerebrum, ſeparating a little from the ſame Branch of 


the other Carotid. They approach each other again u 

the Interffice between the two olfactory 88 
cating by a very ſhort Anaſtomoſis, and ſending ſmall Twi 
to that Pair of Nerves. They afterwards ſeparate, being 
divided into two or three Branches, 

The firſt Ramification of the anterior Branch goes to the 
anterior Lobe of the Cerebrum. The ſecond, which is ſome- 
times double, is inverted on the Corpus Calloſum, to which it 
gives Ramifications, as alſo to the Falx of the Dura Mater 
and middle Lobe of the Cerebrum. The third, which is ſome- 
times a diſtin Branch, ſometimes only an additional Branch 
to the ſecond, goes to the poſterior Lobe of the Cerebrum. 
This third Branch is ſometimes ſo conſiderable, as to deſerve 
to be reckon'd the middle Branch of the three principal ones. 

The poſterior Branch communicates firſt of all with the ver- 
tebral Artery of the ſame Side, and then is divided into ſe- 
veral Branches on the ſuperficial Circumvolutions of the Cere- 
brum, and between theſe Circumvolutions all the Way to their 
Bottom. The anterior, and middle Branches when there are 
three, diſtributes the ſame Kind of Ramifications to the Cir- 
cumyolutions and to their Interſtices. 2 

All theſe different Ramiſficauons are in the Duplicature of the 
Pia Mater, from which they receive a Kind of additional Coats, 
and the Capillaries being diſtributed upon it in a reticular man- 
ner, afterwards etrate the cortical and medullary Sub- 
ſtance, in which laſt they terminate inſenſibly. 

The vertebral Arteries enter thro' the great occipital Fora- 
men, having firſt pierc'd on each Side the Elongations of the 
_ 2 at _—— Place where the Suboccipital Nerves, 
or thoſe o tenth Pair, pierce it, ast out ; the Arte- 
ries in this Place lying above the 2 ä 

| At 


—— I. AA * 


At their Entry into the Cranium, they ſend each ſeveral 
ifications to the Cauda of the Medulla Oblongata, and to 

the Corpora Olivaria and Pyramidalia, which Ramifications are 
diſtributed on the Sides of the fourth Ventricle, produce the 
Plexus Choroides, are ſpread on the whole Surface of the Ce- 
rebellum, inſinuate themſelves between the Strata, always in- 
veſted by the Duplicature of the Pia Mater, and are at 
loft in both Subſtances of the Cerebellum, | 

Afterwards the two vertebral Arteries turn toward each 
other, for the moſt part immediately under the poſterior ww 
of the tranſverſe or ſemiannular Protuberance of the Med 
Oblongata, where they unite, and form one common Trunk. 
This Trunk paſſes directly from behind forward, under the 
Middle of the great Protuberance, and p 2. the middle 
Groove of the convex Surface of that Prot rance, at the 
anterior Edge of which it terminates. | x | 

In its Paſſage thro* the Groove, this Trunk ſends off ſeve- 
ral ſmall Branches on each Side, which ſurround tranſverſely 
the lateral Portions of the Protuberances, being partly lodg'd 
in the ſmall lateral Grooves of theſe Portions. Theſe lateral 
Branches are afterwards diſtributed to the neighbouring Parts of 
the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and Medulla Oblongata. 

This common or middle Trunk of the vertebral Arteries, 


© having reach'd the Edge of the great Protuberance, is divided 


again into two ſmall Branches, each of which ſoon commu- 
nicates with the Trunk of the internal Carotid on the ſame 
Side, Inſtead of this Bifurcation, the two laſt or moſt ante- 
rior lateral Branches, ſend each ſometimes a ſmall Branch for- 
— which form the Anaſtomoſes with the internal Ca- 
The principal Arteries of the ſpinal Marrow, call'd com- 
monly Arterizz Spinales, are two in Number, one anterior and 
one poſterior, lodg'd in the Grooves, by which the Medulla js 
divided into here Portions on both Sides. They ariſe from 
the vertebral Arteries, a little above the great occipital Foramen, 
where theſe Arteries ſend each a ſmall Branch downward as 
ſoon as they enter the Cranium; and having got under the 
Extremity of the Medulla Oblongata, they ſend off two other 
Branches backward, 

The firſt two Branches, uniting ſoon after their Origin, 
form the Arteria Spinalis Anterior, which runs down within 
the Canal of the Vertebrez, along the anterior Groove of the 
Medulla. The other two ſmall Branches are inverted on the 
Sides of the Medulla Oblongata, and from thence runni 
backward, they unite much in the ſame manner with the firſt 
two, and form the Arteria Spinalis Poſterior, which runs down 
along the poſterior Groove of the Medulla Spinalis. 

two ſpinal Arterics, in their Courſe downward along the 
Medulla, ſend off on each Side lateral Ramifications, by which 
they frequently coramunicate with each other ; and likewiſe 
with the vertebral Arteries of the Neck, with the Intercoſtals ; 
and ſometimes they are in a manner ſplit for a little Way, and 
then unite again. 

The Veins of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum may in 
general be look'd upon as Branches, not only of the longitudi- 
nal Sinus of the Dura Mater, and of the two great lateral 
Sinuſes, but alſo of all the inferior Sinuſes of that Membrane; 
in all which Sinuſes the Veins terminate by different Trunks, 
Their principal Ramifications accompany all the cortical Cir- 
cumvolutions of the Cerebrum, and Directions of the Strata 
of the Cerebellum, running always in the Duplicature of the 
Pia Mater. The Veins of the Plexus Choroides, in general, 
are of the Number of thoſe already mention'd. 

The Veins of the Medulla Spinalis are Branches partly of 
the ſuperior Extremities of the two vertebral Veins, partly 
of the two venal Ropes, termed Sinus Venoſi, which run 
down both Ways laterally on the anterior convex Side of the 
Production of Dura Mater, and form, at different Di- 
ſtances, reciprocal Communications, by ſemiannular Arches, 
as by ſo many ſubordinate Sinuſes. The two longitudinal 
Sinuſes communicate likewiſe in their Paſſage with the vertebral 
Veins, in the fame manner as the neighbouring Arteries. 


Uſes of the Brain, and of its Appendages in general. 
We are obliged to the great Malpigbi for the firſt and beſt 


| Inſtructions concerning the Manner of examining the Structure 


of the Brain, eſpecially that of the two Subſtances of which it 
is made up, and for putting us in a Condition to be able to con- 
jecture ſomething about its Uſes. The Experiments and Obſer- 
vations of that illuſtrious and faithful Searcher into Nature, 
having been repeated by ſeveral excellent Philoſophers, and 
confirm'd by comparative Anatomy, leave us no room to doubt, 
but that the Brain is a Organ, or, as it is called by 
Anatomiſts, a Gland. | | 


It is to no Purpoſe to diſpute about Words, when we are 


ee as to the Things themſelves. Anatomiſts have, for many 
ears 


paſt, underſtood by the Word Gland an O fitted 


to ſeparate ſome particular Fluid from the Maſs of Blood, as 
univerſally as they mean by the Word Muſcls all Sorts of fleſhy 


Fibres capable of Contraction ; and this laſt Term might be 
cavil'd at, and rejected, as juſtly as the other.. a 

The whole Matter of Secretion muſt be own'd to be | 
obſcure ; but it is to be hoped; that the Brain and Liver will 
ſome time or other lead us ſo far into the Knowledge of it, 
as, at leaſt, to be able to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood. 

The greyiſh or aſh-Colour of the cortical Subſtance is not 
the Effect of a particular Mixture of Red and White; at 
leaſt, we have no Experiment to * it. The Blood, indeed, 
gives this Subſtance a light rediſh Caſt; but the aſh Colour, 
which ſeems to be the Characteriſtic of the Structure of theſe 
ſecretory Organs, is not owing to that. * 

We learn from M. Ruy/ch's Anatomical Injections, that the 
cortical Subſtance is principally compoſed of Veſſels; that, by 
making theſe Veſſels ſwim in a clear pellucid Liquor, their Ex- 
tremities repreſent an infinite Number of fine Bruſhes, or vaſ- 
cular Tufts; and that his Injection fills even the ſmalleſt Fila- 
ments of theſe Tufts. He tells us likewiſe, that in theſe laſt 


Filaments the Structure is alter d; and that, by the Mecha- 
2 of this Change, the Functions attributed to Glands may 
N rfſorm d. 


t ſtill theſe Injections and Preparations do not unravel the 
e neither is the Exiſtence of theſe Pencils or Tufts 
ſufficiently demonſtrated ; for they are only the laſt Extremi- 
ties of the ſmall Arteries macerated in Water, or ſome other 
Liquor, after being injected, and then artfully ſeparated from 
the other eſſential Parts of the 

In the firſt Place, are ſeparated from the venous Extre- 
mities, which muſt anſwer to theſe Tufts, in what manner 


ſoever that be brought about. 1 they are ſeparated 
ia 


from the membranous Filaments of the Mater, which, in 
the natural State, tie theſe arterial Extremities to each other, 
and give them a different Diſpoſition from that of Tufts or Pen- 
cils. Thirdly, by this Preparation the arterial Extremities are 
ſeparated from their Connections with the medullary Subſtance ; 
> ich both Experiments and comparative Anatomy ſhew to be 

rous. : 

It is no ways ſurpriſing, that theſe Capillary Extremi 
ties, thus ſtript, ſhould float looſely and freely, when moved 
in a Fluid, and that ſhould put on the Appearance of 
Pencils or Tufts, being, in this State, only the truncated Ex- 
tremities of ſmall Veſſels. When we conſider theſe Circum- 
ſtances attentively, we find ourſelves obliged to return to the 
ſmall glandular Bodies and Folliculi of Mat ighi: And, at 
the ſame time, we muſt acknowledge, that Ruy/ch's fine In- 
ections have diſcover'd theſe minute Bodies to be of a vaſcular 

exture, the Structure of which we are ſtill ignorant of. 

In a Word, 3 9.2 has diſcover'd the glandular Tubercles 
and Folliculi, . without —_— their natural Connections. 
22 has diſcover*d a conſiderable Part of their Structure, by 
deſtroying their Connections. We are, therefore, very mu 

n to both theſe illuſtrious Anatomiſts ; and it is only by 
joining their Obſervations to each other, that we can ever be 
able to form an Idea of the ſecretory Organs, which will an- 
ſwer all the Phenomena concerning the different Secretions in the 
human Body. | 

The infinite Number of theſe ſmall ſecretory Cluſters ſtrain 
or filtre the Maſs of Blood, carried to them by the numerous 
Ramifications already mention*d, and ſeparate from it an ex- 
ceſſively fine Fluid; the remaining Blood being convey'd back, 
by the fame Number of venous Extremities, into the Sinuſes of 
the Dura Mater ; and-from thence into the Jugular and Verte- 
bral Veins, | 

This ſubtile Fluid, commonly call'd Animal Spirits, Nervous 
12 or Liquor of the Nerves, is continually forced into the 

edullary Fibres of the white Portion of the Cerebrum, Cere- 
bellum, Medulla Oblongata, and Medulla Spinalis ; and, by 
the Intervention of theſe Fibres, ſupplies and fills the Nerves, 
which are a Continuation of them. 

All the nervous Ropes, as they paſs thro' the Foramina of 
the Cranium and Vertebræ, are accompanied by particular 
Elongations of the Pia and Dura Mater. Thofe of the Dura 
Mater ſerve them for Vaginæ, in their Paſfage thro* the bony 
Openings. Thoſe of the Pia Mater not only acccmpany and 
inveſt each nervous Rope, but alſo form internal Septa between 
all the Filaments, of which each Rope conſiſts. It is known, 
from many Experiments, that the Nerves are the primitive or 
original Organs of all Muſcular Motion, and of all Animat 
Senſation z and that theſe two Functions depend in general on 
the Brain; but we are ignorant of the Nature of this Depend- 
ence, and of the particular Uſes of the medullary Fibres, of 
the nervous Fluid, and of the membranous Productions which 
accompany the Nerves. 

Neither is there any thing certain in what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the 5. or particular Uſes, of the ſuperficial Con- 
formation of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum; or of the different 


Configuration of their Turnings, Circumvolutions, Eminences, 
Depreſſions, Expanſions, and various Folds. It may be af- 
firm'd, in general, that, by this Structure, the Extent of the 
ſecretory Organ of the nervous Fluid is increaſed very confi- 
derably, 


Um -* 
——— 
1 —— 


and the Activity of the of Motion. 
the Dura Mater hinders one Portion of the 
m from preſſing on the other, when we lie on one 


: The tranſverſe Septum ſerves for a Tent to the Cerebel - 
and defends it from a mortal Compreſſion, which it muſt 
| to from the Cerebrum, eſpecially when we 


and almoſt incomprehenſible manner, all the Branches and Ra- 
miſications of the Blood - veſſels, all the medullary Filaments, 
and all the Elongations and Ropes that depend on theſe. 

A Diſſertation on the Anatomy ef  the' Brain, by M. Steno, 
2 in the Aſſembly beld at AMA. Thevenot's Houſe, in the 
Tear 1668. 39 "$617 | 
., Gentlemen, _.. | 
| Inſtead of promiſing, that I ſhall ſatisfy your Curioſity in 
what relates 2 the 8 of the Brain, I begin, by pub- 
licly and frankly owning, that I know nothing of the Matter. 
I wiſh I were the only Perſon under a Necefity of talking in 
this manner, becauſe I might, in time, become acquainted 
with what others know ; and it would be a t Blefling to 
Mankind, if this moſt delicate Part, which is liable to fo 
many dangerous Diſeaſes, were as well underſtood as the Ge- 
— of Anatomiſts and Philo imagine it to be. In 
this, 255 imitate the Sincerity of Sylvius, who never talks po- 
ſitively concerning the Brain, tho“ he has been at more Pains 
about it, than any Man that I know. The Number of thoſe 
who think every oy eaſy is infinitely the greateſt, and they 
give us the Hiſtory of the Brain, and Diſpoſition of its Parts, 
with the ſame Confidence and Aſſurance, as if they had been 
preſent at the Formation of this ſurpriſing Machine, and had 
been let into all the * 1 of the Great Architect. Though 
the Number of theſe politive Gentlemen be very great, and 

I cannot pretend to anſwer for the Sentiments of all the 
reſt, 1 am nevertheleſs very much convine'd, that they who 
ſearch for ſolid Knowledge, will find nothing fatisfaCtory in all 
that has been written about the Brain. It is certain, that 
it is the principal Organ of the Soul, and the Inftrument by 
which it works very wonderful Effects. The Soul, which ima- 
gines it can penetrate into every thing without it, and that 
nothing in the World can ſet Bounds to its Knowledge, is ne- 
vert} utterly at a Loſs to deſcribe its own Habitation, and 
is no-where more to ſeek than at Home. We need only 
view a Diſſection of that large Maſs, the Brain, to have Ground 
to lament our 1 On the very · Surface you fee Va- 
rieties which deſerve your Admiration; but when you would 
look into its inner Subſtance, you are utterly in the dark, being 
able to fay nothing more, than that there are two Subſtances, 
one greyiſh, the other white, which laſt is continuous with the 

Nerves diſtributed all over the Body; that the greyiſh Sub- 
ſtance ſerves in ſome Places for a Cortex to the White, and 
that in other Places it ſeparates the white Filaments from each 
other. | 

If we are aſked what theſe Subſtances are, 'in what manner 
the Nerves are joined in the white Subſtance, or how far their 

Extremities penetrate into it; all we can do is to own our Ig- 
norance, except we are reſolv d to increaſe the Number of thoſe 


who prefer the Applauſe of the Public to Sincerity and Truth. 


For, to ſay that the white Subſtance is only an uniform _ 
like Wax, without any Art concealed in it, would be to thin 
too meanly of this great Mafter-piece of Nature, We are 
ſure, that where-ever there are Fibres in the Body, they always 
obſerve a certain lar Order, more or leſs complex, in pro- 
pond to the Functions for which they are appointed. If this 
Subſtance is every-where fibrous, as it appears in many Places 
to be, you muſt own, that theſe Fibres are difpoſed in the moſt 
artful manner, fince all the Div \of our Senſations and 
Motions depends upon them. We admire the Contrivance of 
the Fibres of every Muſcle, and ought ſtill more to admire 
their Diſpoſition in the Brain, where an infinite Number of 
them, contained in a very ſmall Space, each execute their par- 
ticular Offices without "Confuſion or Diſorder. £2 . 04A 
The Ventricles or 'Cavities of the Brain are no leſs un- 
known than its Subſtance, who: place the animal Spirits 
there, think they are as much in the right, as they who/make 
them the Receptacles of the Excrements ; but they are both 
5 puzzled, when they are deſired to explain the Origin 
f theſe Spirits and Excrements. come from the 
Veſſels found in theſe Cavities, as well as the Subſtance 


of the Brain; and it is equally 6ifficult to determine how they 
get out. | / : 
Among thoſe who place the animal Spirits in the Ventricles, 
— 
OL, E 


them paſs from the anterior to the poſlerior Ven- 


5 
+4 


can be learned. that way. The ſecond 


CER 
tricles, there to meet with the Entrances into the Nerves, while 
others affirm; that theſe Entrances are in the anterior Ventricles. 
0 that Excrements of the Brain are contain - 
ed in the Ventricles, uſe they think * * ſomething 
like Excrements there; but they own, that there is as ready a 
Paſlage for them from the Brain down to the Medulla, as into 
the Infundibulum 5 — they go into the Infundibu- 
lum, they may be carried 11 Sinuſes of the 
Dura Mater; and there is ſome Reaſon to beli that they 
D 6 nents HOT (996 Eyes, Nates, and 
Ou 


We are ſtill more uncertain about what relates to the Animal 
Spirits. Are they Blood, or a particular Subſtance ſeparated 
from the Ohyle by the Glands of the Meſentery? Or may they 
not be derived from a lymphatic Serum? Some compare them 
to Spirit of Wine, and it may 'be doubted whether they are 


not the Matter of Light. Our common Diſſechons cannot 
clear up any of theſe Difficulties; 
The true Manner of diſſecting the Brain is as little known 


28 its Subſtance, I need not mention the Method of cutting 


it into Slices, becauſe it is owned by ever that nothi 
Nude of unfolding 
all the Plicæ is ſomething more artful ; but it only ſhews us the 
— 7 of what we want to know, and even that very 
im . 
chit Method of unfolding the Plicz, and ſeparating 
the two Subſtances, goes no farther than the Surface of the 
Medulla. Theſe three Methods have been differently com- 
bined ; and they may be ſtill more diverſify'd, according as they 
are executed Jongitudinally, tranſverſely, or in any other manner. 
As for my own Part, it is my Opinion, that the true Me- 
thod of diſſecting would be to trace the nervous Filaments 
through the Subſtance of the Brain, to ſee which Way they 
paſs, and where they end ; but this Method js accompany'd 
with ſo many Difficulties, that I know not whether we may 
hope ever to ſee it executed without a particular manner of 
preparing. The Subſtance of the Brain is 81 ſoft, and the Fibres 
ſo tender, that they can hardly be touch'd without breaking. 
Since, therefore, Anatomy has not hitherto arriv'd to that De- 
pree of Perfection, as to make the true Diſſection of the Brain, 
us, without flattering ourſelves any longer, freely acknow- 
ledge our Ignorance, that we may not firſt deceive ourſelves, 
and others afterwards, by promiling to ſhew. them the true 
—— of this * 3 
ould tire your Patience in entertaining 0 
I to mention — all the Diſputes that have — — 
the Brain: Books are but too full of them; and therefore I 
ſhall only relate the principal Miſtakes which ſtill ſu 
Anatomiſts, and which may be corrected by Anatomy; and 
they may be reduced to theſe Heads, Some. pretend to ſhew 
Parts in the Brain as ſeparate, which are only a Continuation 
of the ſame Subſtance ; and others would perſuade us, that 
theſe Parts touch each other without any Connection, 
they are viſibly joined together by Filaments or Veſſels. Some 
ſituate the Parts in the manner which is moſt agreeable to the 
Syſtems they have framed, without conſidering that they are 
ite otherwiſe ſituated by Nature. They ſhew you the Pia 
ter, for Inſtance, in Places where it never was; and do 
not ſee the Dura Mater in Places where it is viſible 3 and in 
caſe of Need, they will make the very Subſtance of the Brain 
Membrane | | 


paſs for a . 
I have too good an N of Men of Learning in 
ral, to believe that they do this with a Deſign to deceive others 3 
but the Principles which they have eſtabliſhed, and the Me- 
thod of Dillection to which they have accuſtomed themſelves, 
ablige them to it. All Anatomiſts would demonſtrate. the 
Parts the ſame way, if they made uſe of the ſame Method ; 
and therefare we ought not to be-ſurpris'd, if their Syſtems are 
very ill founded. 
he Antients were ſo far prepoſſeſs'd about the Ventricles, 
as to take the Anterior for the Seat of common Senſation, the 
Poſterior for the Scat of Memory, that the Judgment, which 
they ſaid was lodg'd in the Middle, might more caſily reflect 
on the Ideas, which came from either Ventricle. I would 
only aſk thoſe who are ſtill of the ſame Opinion, to give us 
the Reaſon why we ſhould believe them; for there is nothing 
ſatisfactory in all that has been hitherto ſaid in favour of it;; 
and as that fine arched Cavity of the third Ventsicle, where 
r u „ docs not ſo much as 
exiſt, we may eaſily ſee what Judgment is to be pronounced 
on the reſt of this 
Wilks is the Author of a very ſingular Hypotheſis. ' He 
lodges common Senſation in the Corpora Striata, the ination 
in the Calloſum, and the Memory in the cortical Sub- 


ſtance: But without being at Pains to enter into tbe Detail 


of his whole H „ we need only make the following 

Remarks upon it. He deſcribes the Corpus Striatum, as hav- 

ing two Sorts of Striæ, one aſcending, the other deſcending ; 

and yet, if you ſeparate the Cortical from the white Subſtance, 
3 | ; \ 


chat is, that they are part of the Subſtance of the Corpus Cal- 
loſum, which runs toward the Medulla Spinalis, parted into 
different Lamellz by the Intervention of the Aſh-colour'd Sub- 
ſtance. 1 

How can he then be ſure, that theſe three Operations are 
perform'd in the three Bodies which he pitches upon ? Who is 
able to tell us, whether the nervous Fibres begin in the Cor- 
pora Striatag or if they pas 1 the Corpus Calloſum all 
the Way to the cortical Subſtance? We know ſo little of the 
true Structure of the Corpus Calloſum, that a Man of a tole- 
rable Genius may ſay about it whatever he pleaſes. 
M. 12 * — too well how imperfe&t an Hiſtory we 


| have of the human Body, to attempt an Expoſition of its true 


Structure; and accordingly, in his Tractatus de Homine, his 
Deſign is only to explain a Machine capable of performing 
all the Functions done by Man. Some of his Friends have 
indeed expreſs'd themſelves on this Subject differently from 
him ; but it is evident from the Beginning of that Work, that 
he intended no more than what I have ſaid; and in this Senſe, 
it may juſtly be ſaid, that M. Deſcartes has gone beyond all 
the other Philoſophers. He is the only Perſon who has ex- 
plain'd mechanically all the human Actions, and eſpecially thoſe 
of the Brain, The other Philoſophers defcribe to us the hu- 
man Body itſelf, M. Deſcartes ſpeaks only of a Machine, but 
in ſuch a manner, as to convince us of the Inſufficiency of all 
that had been ſaid before him, and to teach us a Method of 
inquiring into the Uſes of the Parts with the ſame Evidence, 
with which he demonſtrates the Parts of his Machine call'd a 
Man, which none had done before. 

We muſt not therefore condemn M. Deſcartes, though his 
Syſtem of the Brain ſhould not be found altogether agreeable to 

xperience. His excellent Genius, which ſhines no-where more 
than in his Tractatus de Homine, caſts a Veil over the Miſtakes of 
his Hypotheſes, eſpecially, ſince even Veſalius himſelf, and other 
Anatomiſts of the firſt Rank, are not altogether free from ſuch 
Miſtakes. And ſince we can forgive theſe great Men their 
Errors, who paſs'd the greateſt Part of their Lives in diſſecting, 
why ſhould not Deſcartes meet with the ſame Indulgence, who 
has happily employ'd his Time in other Speculations ? 

The Neſpect which I and all the World owe to ſuch ſupe- 
rior Geniuſes, would have inclined me to continue only to ad- 
mire this Treatiſe, as containing the Deſcription of a fine Ma- 
chine invented by the Author, if I had not met with ſeveral 
Perſons who would make us believe, that it is a faithful Rela- 
tion of the moſt ſecret Springs of the real human Body. Since 
theſe Perſons are not convinced by Syluius's repeated Demon- 
trations, that M. Deſcartes's Deſcriptions do not agree with 
what appears in diſſe ng the human Body, I find myſelf ob- 
lig'd to point out ſome Parts of his Syſtem, without relating 
the Whole; in which they may ſee, if they have a Mind to 
be inſtructed, the vaſt Difference there is between Deſcartes's 
imaginary Machine, and the real Machine of the human 


Body. 

The Glandula Pinealis has lately been the Subject of the 

ateſt Diſputes touching the Anatomy of the Brain; but be- 
Pre I enter upon that Matter, or endeavour to determine the 
Place where it lies, I muſt firſt give Deſcartes's own Opinion in 
his own Words, contain'd in the following Paſſages. 

„The Surface of the Glandula Pinealis has a Relation to 
« the inner Surface of the Brain. 

In the Concavity of the Brain, the Pores are directly op- 
% poſite to thoſe of the ſmall Gland. : 

« The Spirits run from all Sides of the Gland into the 
« Concavities of the Brain. 

„The Gland may perform its Functions, though it be in- 
e clined ſometimes to one Side, and ſometimes to the other. 

„ The ſmall Tubes on the Surface of the Concavities are 
« always turned to the Gland, and may eaſily be turned to- 
„ ward the different Points of this Gland.“ 


From all theſe Paſſages, it is certain, that he believed the 


Glandula Pinealis to lie entirely in the Cavities of the Brain. 
And though in ſome other Places he ſays, that it is ſituated at 
the Entry of theſe Cavities, yet we are not to think, that this 
is contrary to what he advances in the Paſſages here quoted ; 
for as it is but a very ſmall Body, it may lie either at the En- 
try, or in any other Place of the Cavities, and yet {till be 
within them, which he declares to be his Opinion, in many 


other Places. 


We are now to examine, whether this — 22 
to Experience. It is certain, that the Baſis of thi 
Gland reaches immediately from the Paſſage of the third Ven- 
tricle-to the fourth j but the poſterior Part, that is, one Half 
of the Gland, may evidently be perceiv'd to be. altogether 


without the Cavities, by only removing the Cerebellum, and 


one or both of the Tubercles of the third Pair, with Dexte- 


7 —— upon which the poſterior Part of the Gland 


be brought into View, and yet no Paſſage will > 
— the Air, or any other Fluid, can paſs into the Ven- 
es. X 
I To prove that the anterior Part of the Gland is not in the 


lateral Cavities, we need only look 
been opened either in Sylviuss Way, or in that of the 
for the Subſtance of the Brain will always be found 


tween theſe lateral Cavities and the Gland. 
may be demonſtrated without cutting the 
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Brain, by ſeparating from its Baſis the Part which contains 
theſe Cavities z for the Gland will then appear to be ſo far out 
of the Cavities, that it can have no manner of Relation to 
them, being hindered by the Inſertions by which this Part is 


fix'd to the Baſis. The Antients knew very well, that the 
Fornix is not continuous with the Baſis of the Brain, but that 
it forms a third Cavity on its under Side, and by forcing in Ait 
through the Fiſſute, between the Tubercles of the ſecond Pair, 
we raiſe the Fornix, and thus by breaking the Filaments, which 
connect it to the Baſis, a large Cavity is form'd ; from whence 
ſome have imagined, that when the Spirits ſwell the Cavities, 
the Fornix riſes, and that all Sides of the Surface of the Gland 
ate turned toward the Cavities. WW 

I fay ſome have imagined this, becauſe though the Fornix be 
rais'd in the manner — ſaid, only the anterior Surface of 
the Gland can be turned toward the lateral Cavities; but 
no P tion whatever can turn the poſterior Surface toward 
the poſterior Ventricles. But if the Brain has ſuffer'd no Vio- 
lence, either in opening the Cranium, forcing in Air, or by 
any other Method, the r= of this third V entricle will be 
found very narrow at the Middle, and to contain nothing but 
the great Vein which forms the fourth Sinus, and the glandular 
Bodies, which accompany this Vein. | 
I own that behind this Fiſſure, and immediately below its 
poſterior Opening, there is a Cavity lined on the fore and late- 
ral Parts, by that Part of the Plexus Choroides which runs up 
toward the fourth Sinus, and at the back Part, clos'd by the 
Glandula Pinealis, the anterior Portion of which is perfectly 
continuous; and when the Fornix is remov'd, this Cavity re- 
1 entire under the firſt, in the Shape of a Kind of invert- 
ed Horn. 

What Deſcartes ſays, that the Glandula Pinealis may per- 
form its Functions, though it inclines ſometimes to one Side, 
ſometimes to another, | aan ſhews to be groundleſs ; 
becauſe it is ſo hedged in between all the Parts of the Brain, 
and ſo fix'd to them on all Sides, that it cannot be mov'd in 
the leaſt without Violence, and without breaking the Fibres 
by which it is connected. It is eaſy to ſhew likewiſe, that M. 

eſcartes has not repreſented it in its true Situation, which is 
neither perpendicular, as he repreſents it, nor inclined for- 
ward, as other very great Anatomiſts believe; but its Point is 
always turned toward the Cerebellum, and makes nearly half a 
right Angle with the Baſs. 

The ſuppoſed Connection of this Gland with the one by 
means of Arteries, is likewiſe groundleſs ; for the whole Baſis 
of the Gland adheres to the Brain, or rather the Subſtance of 
the Gland is continuous with that of the Brain, tho” the con- 
trary be affirm'd by Deſcartes. 

Hypotheſis of Arteries meeting round the Gland, and 
trom thence running P to the great Euripus, as it is call'd, is 
of great Moment in Deſcartes's Syſtem, becauſe the Separa- 
tion and Motion of the Spirits depend upon it. But, if we 
can believe our Eyes, this is no more than a Collection of 
Veins from the Corpus Calloſum, from the- interior Subſtance 
of the Brain, from the Plexus Choroides, from different Places 
of the Baſis of the Brain, and from'the Gland itſelf ; the Of- 
fice of which Veins is to carry back the Blood from the Brain 
to the Heart, and not to bring it from the Heart to the Brain. 
Some have thought, that M. Deſcartes. deſign'd to carry the 
Nerves to the Gland ; but he never had any ſuch Inten- 


tion. 

Such of M. Deſcartes's Friends who look upon his Man 
only as a Machine, will be ſo as to believe, that I do not 
here — againſt his Machine, the Contrivance of which 1 
have always admired; but as for thoſe who pretend to demon- 
ſtrate, that M. Deſcartes's Man is made like other Men, 
Anatomical Obſervations may eaſily convince them, that this 
is a fruitleſs Attempt. And if they ſhould plead the ſame Ex- 
perience on their Side, we may readily anſwer, that there is 
nothing more common than not to perceive the Miſtakes we 
commit in diſſecting the Brain, as will evidently appear in the 
—_ of this Diſſertation, 

iſſections or Preparations being liable to ſo many Miſtakes, 
and Anatomiſts having hitherto too readily form'd Syſtems, 
and moulded theſe ſoit Parts in the manner that was moſt 
le to each, we cannot be ſurpriſed to find ſo little Ex- 
$ in their Figures. But this Want of Accuracy in the 
Figures is not owing to bad Diſſections only: The Ignorance 
of Drawers has contributed very much, the Difficulty of 
exprefling the ſeveral Eminences and Depreſſions of the Parts, 
and of underitanding what the Anatomiſts 5 inſiſt upon, 
furniſhes them with a never- failing Excuſe. The beſt Figur 
of the Brain are thoſe of Millis; but even theſe contain a 
eat Number of egregious Miſtakes, and want many 
hings to perfect them. In the third Figure he . the 
perior 
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Buperior or Pineal Gland like a round Ball; and conſequent]y, 
according to this Figure, the Apex of that Gland cannot be fad 
to. be turn'd either forward or backward. Beſides, we fee 
here nothing of the Subſtance of the Brain on the fore Side of 
the Gland, and which goes from one Side to the other; all 
which the Figure would make us believe to be annihilated. 
Behind the Gland a Space appears on. the Baſis of the Brain, 
between the two Tubercles of the third Pair, which, in the 
natural State, has a quite different A The thin Ex- 
on of the white Subſtance of the Cerebrum, which is con- 
tinued to the Middle of the Cerebellum, where it is yery thick, 
is quite wanting; as alſo the Origin of the Nervi Pathetici, 
which go out from this Expanſion. He likewiſe repreſents the 
ſecond Pair of Tubercles as diſtin, which commonly adhere 
to each other. The under Side of the Fornix ap to be 
uniform, which is, nevertheleſs, of an uneven, — very ele · 
gant, Structure. When we cut the Corpus Striatum tranſ- 
verſely, we ſee Radii very different from what they are exhi- 
bited in Williss eighth Figure. 'The white Rzdii a there 
to be continuous with the fore Part of the Corpus Striatum, 
which nevertheleſs is of an Aſh-colour'd Subſtance, and, as 
it runs in between the white Radii, does not appear, in that Me- 
thod of Diſſecting, to adhere to any other Body whatever, 
In the third Figure the Infundibulum has no Reſemblance to 
Nature. 'The Nervi Motores Oculorum are ſtrait, and not 
7 as they ought to be; neither do we ſee the true Origin 
of the Filaments of which theſe Nerves are compos d, from 
the Baſis of the Brain. The Pons Varolii might have been 
better and more diſtinctly expreſs'd ; and the anterior Roots of 
the Fornix are not ſeparated as in the ſeventh and eighth Figures, 
but touch each other. at the upper Parts, and form an acute 
Angle. The Line mark'd G. G. G. in the ſeventh Figure, 
appears to be a continu'd Line, tho the Part between the Roots 
of the Fornix, which is repreſented, has no Connection with 
the Extremities; and, in the ſame Figure, the Glandula Pine- 
alis is connected to the Subſtance of the Brain by two Funiculi. 
I need ſay nothing of the Figures of Veſalius, Caſſerius, &c. for 
ſince theſe, which are the lateſt and beſt, are ſo very imperfect, 
we may eaſily imagine how little Regard is to be paid to the 
others. 4 

I have ſeen but three Figures of Varolius, which expreſs, in 
a wretched Manner, the beſt Obſervations that ever have been 
publiſh'd on the Brain. I don't know whether the Figures of 
the firſt Edition at Padua in 1573. may not be better than thoſe 
which I have ſeen publiſh'd at Franckfort in 1 7 and again in 
Bauhinus's Anatomy. Among Baribolinus's Figures there are 
three, which repreſent the Brain diſſected after Sy/vius's Me- 
thod ; but the Author himſelf owns, that they are faulty. But, 
to paſs over many other Miſtakes in all theſe Figures, there is 
not one amongſt them which repreſents truly the Situation of 
the Glandula Pinealis, the Du& of the third Ventricle, the 
Plexus Choroides, the Ramifications of the Veins contain'd in 
the lateral Cavities, . the Diſtribution of the Arteries, the Con- 
courſe of the Veins which form the fourth Sinus, or the nume- 
rous glandular Bodies lodg'd there. 

From all this you ſee how the Brain has been hitherto dif- 
ſected, how little Knowledge has been gain'd from theſe Me- 
thods of Diſſection, and how falſely the Figures repreſent the 
Parts which they are deſign'd for. It is eaſy to conclude from 
hence, how little Regard is to be paid to the Syſtems built on 
theſe bad Foundations, in framing of which the Authors, by an 

unaccountable ſort of Misfortune common to this with all other 
Arts, have employ'd obſcure Terms, Metaphors, and Com- 
pariſons, all of them ſo ill choſen as to be equally r to 
thoſe who have made ſome Progreſs in this Science, and thoſe 
who begin to learn it. Beſides, the greateſt Number of theſe 
Terms are ſo low, and ſo unworthy of the moſt noble Part of 
the Body of Man, that Iam at a Loſs whether I ought molt to 
wonder at the bad Turn of Thought of thoſe who firſt made 
uſe of them, or at the Indolence of their Succeſſors, who con- 
tinue ſill to retain them. What Neceſſity could there be to 
employ the Words Nates, Teſtes, Anus, Vulva, and Penis, 
which, in their common Signification, have no Relation at all 
to the Parts expreſs'd by them in the, Anatomy of the Brain ? 
And, accordingly, what one Author calls Nates, another calls 
Teſtes, &c. | 
The third Ventricle is a very equivocal Term. The Antients 
underſtood by this Word a Cavity under the Fornix, which they 
believ'd to be ſeparated from the Baſis of the Brain; and they 
have repreſented it with three Legs, that it might ſupport the 
Brain which lies upon it. Syl/vizs calls the third Ventricle 
a Canal found in the Subſtance of the Baſis of the Brain, between 
the Infundibulum and the Pa which under the two 
erior Pairs of the Tubercles of the Brain, towards the fourth 
Ventricle. Some Anatomiſts, havi 
ſecond Pair of Tubercles, take the 
is owing to their manner of Diſſection, for the third Ventricle, 
which is, conſequently, ſometimes the Fiſſure above, and ſome- 
times the below; and ſome will have it to be the Space 


ſions of Teaching and Practiſing have been fo 


ſeparated the Bodies of this. 
e between them, which 


between the Fiſſure and Canal, which is likewiſe owing to tt 
Rupture of the Parts. We have, therefore, three third Ven- 
tricles, the ſecond of which alone is the true one ; the firſt and 
third ariſing entirely from the Methods of preparing the Parts. 
To theſe a fourth third Ventricle might be added, if the ſmall 
Fiſſure under the Fornix could be look'd upon as a Paſſage be- 
tween the two anterior Ventricles and the fourth ; but it is 6 
ſmall, and ſo full of the Veſſels and Glands of the Plexus Cho- 
roides, that I doubt very much whethet there can be any Com- 
munication that Way between the anterior arid poſterior Ven- 
tricles, eſpecially ſince Sylvizs's third Ventricle is ſufficient for 
that Purpoſe, and likewiſe anſwers the Deſign ſo perfeAly well, 
that whatever from the lateral to the poſterior Ventricle, 
muſt firſt of all fill the Infundibulum and this Canal, 

Two Glands are reckon'd to belong to the Brain; tho“ we 
know not if either of them reſembles Ghnds in thing more 
than in Figure ; and even that, when well examin'd, will be 
found to be different from what it is in the reſt. The ſuperior 
or Pineal Gland is not like a Pineapple, either in Brutes or in 
Man ; and it is not known whether the inferior or pituitary 
Gland acts in e on the Pituita; | 

The Plexus Choroides repreſents a vaſcular Texture, in which 

the Veins are ſeen very diſtin& from the Arteries, and the Diſtri- 
bution of each may be traced ſeparately. The Name of Fornix 
gives the Idea of an arched or vaulted Part, which, however, 
$ not to be found but when look'd for in a proper Manner. 
The Corpus Calloſum, in the common Signification, means 
the white Subſtance of the Brain, which comes into View when 
the two lateral Parts are ſeparated ; but as it entitely reſembles 
the reſt of the Subſtance of the Brain, there can be no Reaſon 
for Hains a particular Name to one Part of this Subſtance. 

| There are but two Ways of coming at the Knowledge of a 
Machine ; either to be taught the whole Contrivance of the 
Maker, or to take it quite to Pieces by itſelf, and as it ſtands in 
relation to the reſt. Theſe are the only true Ways of learning 
the Contrivance of any Machine ; but the Generality of In- 
quirers have thought, that they had better gueſs at it, be at 
any Pains to examine it thoroughly, They have ſatisfy'd them- 
ſelves with obſerving its Motions, and on theſe Obſervations 
they have built —— which they believ'd to be true, becauſe, 
by their Help, they imagin'd they could explain all the Effects 
in different Manners ; and that the Senſes alone are, capable 6f 
informing us whether our Ideas be conformable to Nature. As 
the Brain is a Machine, we muſt not flatter ourſelyes, that we 
can diſcover the Contrivance of it by any other means than we 
made uſe of for knowing other hines z and we have no 
Way left but to take it to Pieces, and to conſider what every 
Part of it is capable of in a ſeparated and in an united State. 
In this Search we may truly 85 that few Anatomiſts have diſ- 
cover'd any great Degree of Curioſity, Chymiſtry has, in all 
Ages, found both private Men and Princes ready to cte&t Labo- 
ratories ; but few have purſued Anatomy with equal Ardour. 
This Neglect is not owing to Princes, among whom many have 
had Curioſity enough for ſuch an important Part of Knowledge, 
to build magnificent Theatres, which they have often honour'd 
with their Preſence : But the Diſſectors, being always willing 
to appear complete Maſters of this Science, never had the Sin- 
ccrity to own, that any thing ſtill remain'd to be known ; and 
to conceal their Ignorance, have contented themſelves with 
demonſtrating what was to be found in the Writings of the 
Antients. 

Anatomiſts might have Reaſon to blame me, if Idid not ſhew, 
by a farther Explanation, that they are not ſo much in the 
wee as I ſeem to inſinuate, by ſaying, that do not apply 
themſelves ſufficiently to 9 9 that ſtudy 
Anatomy are generally either Phyſicians or Surgeons, who, 
being both oblig'd to viſit their Patients, have too little Time 
left for Study, after they have attain'd to a tolerable Degree of 
Reputation. But they ought not to undertake the Cure of a 
Body, the Make of which they do not know, that is, they 
ought not to endeavour to rectify a Machine, till they are pre- 
viouſly acquainted with its Nature, Others, who do not viſit 
ſick Perſons, but have no other Buſineſs but that of teaching 
Anatomy in public Schools, do not look upon themſelves as 
more oblig d to purſue anatomical Inquiries than the practiſing 
Phyſicians and Surgeons. The Deſign of their Profeſſion is to 
teach to thoſe who are to practiſe Phylick and Surgery, the De- 


: 


ſcriptions left us by the Antients of the Structure of the human 


y and when they have clearly demonſtrated all that is 
contain'd in the Works of. the Antients, and their Hearers 
have as diſtinctly underſtood them, they both imagine, that t 
have done their Duty. The Bounds of thoſe 3 Profei- 
ill ſettled 
that the true Knowledge of the human Machine, though the 
molt nec Branch, is neglected, 


as belonging neither to the 
 Anatomiſt, Phyſician, nor Surgeon. IF 

To make the neceſſary Inquiries for the Diſcovery of Truth, 

a Man's whole Time muſt be taken up; and Profeſſors of Ana- 

tomy, who are oblig'd to make public Demonſtrations, which 

1 8 | employ 
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employ a great deal of Time and Labour, r het for 
this os the Reaſons already given, and for the following, 
which are no leſs evident. | 
Firſt, There is fo much Time and Application required to 
examine each Part as it ought, that every thing elſe mult be laid 
aſide, and we muſt mind nothing but that. Phyſicians and 
Surgeons cannot comply with this ſe of their Practice, nor 
Profeſſors becauſe of their public Demonſtrations. Whole 
Years may ſometimes be necelſary to diſcover what may after- 
watds be demonſtrated to others in the Space of an Hour. Ido 
not queſtion but that Pecquet was a great while in carrying the 
Chyle from the Meſentery to the Subclavian Vein; and perhaps 
I ould not be believ'd, were T to mention what Difficulties I 
found before T'could ſhew the true Inſertion of Pecquet's Duct, 
of which Bilfius had given us a Figure; whereas, at preſent, 
in. may be both prepar d and demonſtrated in half an Hour. 
condly, Though Anatomiſts open a thouſand Bodies in the 
Schools, it is by mere Accident, if they diſcover any thing new. 
They are oblig'd to demonſtrate the Parts as deſcrib'd y the 
Antients, and, in doing this, it is neceſſary they ſhould follow a 
certain Method; whereas Inquiries admit of no ſettled Method, 
but muſt be purſu'd in every manner that can be thought of. 
In the Schools every thing muſt be remov'd that lies in the way 
of the Part which they want to ſhew; but, in particular 
Bearches, no Part muſt be cut off till we have firſt examin'd it; 
and if any ſuch thing were attempted in public Diſſections, the 
Demonſtrator would be Jook'd upon as ignorant, and the Spec- 
tators would be often in the right to complain of Loſs of Time, 
becauſe he would not always be ſure to find what he propoſed to 
ſbew them. It is evident from theſe Conſiderations, that Pro- 
ſeſſors have not hitherto been oblig'd to make Inquiries in Ana- 
tomy, and even that it is impoſſible for them to do it, were 
they ever ſo willing z ſo that it is not their Fault, that greater 
Progreſs has not been made in that Science. 
natomy in general has, we ſee, been manag'd hitherto with 
very little Succeſs ; and the Inquiries into the Brain have 
ſucceeded leſs than any others, becauſe they have not been made 
with that Care and Diligence which the Difficulty of the Sub- 
ject requires. Let us now conſider the true Method, and exa 
mine if any Perſon has hitherto found it. | 
Bilſius apply'd himſelf to Anatomy, without having ſtudy'd 
the W ritings of the Antients ; and I make no Queſtion but that 
he would have made a greater Progreſs, if, ,after having learn'd 
all that is good in theſe Writings, he had employ'd his Time 
and Application in making new Diſcoveries. We muſt own, 
that the Works of our Predeceſſors contain very fine Experi- 
ments, which we might ſtill have been ignorant of, if they had 
not handed them down; and they have ſometimes told us 
Truths, which their Succeſſors, for want of ſufficient Applica- 
tion, have not been able to ſee. It muſt, however, be own'd, 
that all that both Antients and Moderns have told us about the 
rain is fo uncertain, that the Books which contain the Ana- 
tomy of this Organ may be ſaid to be chiefly a Collection of 
Doubts, Diſputes, and Controverſies ; but ſtill a great Advan- 
tage may be made of their Labour, and even of their Miſtakes. 
I here ſpeak of the Authors who have diſſected; for as for thoſe 
who only copy the Works of others, the beſt that can be ſaid 
of them is, that it may ſometimes be proper to read their Rooks 
by way of Diverſion. But they would have defery'd a great deal 
more Commendation, and been more uſeful to thoſe who diſ- 
ſect, if they had given us only an exact Relation of all that 
Anatomiſts have wrote about the Brain ; if they had explain'd, 
according to the Laws of a true Analyſis, all the different Ways 
of accounting for the animal Actions mechanically; or if the 
had made an exact Lift of all the Propoſitions found in thets 
Writings, diſtinguiſhing thoſe which are founded on FaQts and 
| Experience, from thoſe which contain Reaſonings and Conclu- 
ſions drawn from the former. None of theſe Methods have 
hitherto been purſu'd by the Compilers, and, therefore, we 
muſt confine ourſelves to the original Authors. 
The firſt thing to be confider'd is the Hiſtory of the Parts ; 
and in this we ought preciſely to determine what is true and 
certain, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh that from what is 
falſe and uncertain. Neither is it ſufficient, that we ourſelves 
are fatisfy*d about any thing; the Evidence of our Demonſtra- 
tions ought to be ſo clear as to oblige every body elſe to aſſent to 
them; for otherwife the Number of Diſputes would rather in- 
creaſe than diminiſh. Every Anatomiſt, who diſſects the Brain, 
demonſtrates from Experience what he advances. This ſoft and 
pliable Subſtance fo readily yields to every Motion of his Hand, 
that the Parts are imperceptibly form'd in the ſame manner as 
he had conceiy'd them before Diſſection; while the Spectator, 
who often ſees two contrary Experiments made on the ſame 
Part, is either puzzled very much to know which he ought to 
embrace, or oblig'd to reject both to make himſelf eaſy. 
herefore, to prevent this Inconyenience, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to carry Diſſections the Length of a convincing Certainty, 
which, though very difficult, is very far from bei impoſſible. 
For I would not have you imagine, from wine f have faid, 
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having firſt examin'd it, 


CER” 5 
that I believe there is nothing certain in A , or that 
all who follow that Study make the Parts appear as 
mind, without any of being diſcover'd : You may, in- 
deed, juſtly doubt if Parts, which are ſhewn you ſeparated, 
were ever united ; but it would be i e to ſhew them 
united together, if they were not naturally fo. To clear up any 
Doubt that might ariſe on this Subject, and to be certain whether 
the Parts which are ſhewn you were naturally Join'd, or not, 
you need only examine them in their natural State, without 
uſing any kind of Violence, but allow thoſe whom you have a 
mind to convince, to do all that is in their Power to ſhew, that 
they are united, We may come at the ſame Degree of Cer- 
tainty in other Circumſtances, and particularly when we inquire 
into the Situation of Parts, provided we touch nothing without 

. ſet down every Moment what we 
touch. In order to this, we muſt not only be very attentive to 
the Part which we examine, but alſo reflect on all that we did 
before we reach'd it, to ſee if theſe Operations may have 
chang'd it from its natural State in any reſpect: For, by often 
handling more exterior Parts, we may eaſily affect thoſe which lie 
within them; and when theſe come in Sight, we are ſubject to 
imagine, that they are naturally ſuch as they then appear, 
without conſidering how far we may have alter'd their Situation 
and Connection with other Parts. The moſt famous anatomical 
Diſpute, which this Age has produc'd, may ſerve for an Example 
of what I ſay. They who deny the Continuation of the Glandula 
Pinealis with the Subſtance of the Brain, and the Adheſion of the 
Fornix to the Baſis of the Brain, would not talk fo poſitively 


concerning a Matter of Fact, if they did not believe it to be 


prov'd by inconteſtable Experiments and Obſervations. But, in 
making theſe Experiments, they muſt neceſſarily have forgot 
the Changes which happen in ſeparating the exterior Parts, and 
that they deſtroy all the Corinethioiin by which the Dura Mater 
adheres to the Cranium ; and I have often obſerv'd, that, in 
raiſing the ſuperior Part of the Cranium, the Middle of the 
Dura Mater continu'd ſtill to adhere to it, even after I had 
open'd it ſufficiently to thruſt in three Fingers between the 
— Parts of Cranium. Now, how can the Dura 

ater be thus raiſed without making the interior Parts, to 
which it is fix'd, ſuffer Violence: Glandula Pinealis ad- 
heres to the fourth Sinus, which is connected with the Falx, ſo 
that the Dura Mater cannot be rais'd at that Place without 
affecting the Gland. This Falx receives likewiſe all the Veins 
which paſs between the Fornix and the Baſis of the Brain, and 
by which theſe two Parts are connected. There is a pretty 
ſtrong Connection between the upper Part of the Brain and the 
Dura Mater; and, when that Membrane is rais'd, the Brain 
muſt follow it; and the fourth Sinus, being carry'd upward, 
breaks the Connection between the Fornix and the Baſis. I 
have many times been deceiv'd about this, when I firſt to 
diſſect the Brain; and I us'd to wonder why theſe Connections 
were not always ſenſible : But obſerving afterwards, in Horſes, 
Sheep, Cats, &c. where that Part of the Dura Mater which 
ſeparates the Cerebrum from the Cerebellum is oſſify d, that 1 
deſtroy d a great many of the inner Parts in extracting this Bone, 
I began to perceive the Cauſe of this Miſtake, and that it was 
not an . e to ſeparate the Cranium as it ought. The 
common Way is to divide the Cranium by a circular Section, 
ro remove the upper Segment ; but if this Segment were again 
divided by a Section perpendicular to the former, it would be 
much more eafily remoy'd without doing any Violence to the 
Brain; for Sciffars, Saws, and Forceps, cannot be handled 
without ſhaking and diſordering the Parts. A ſmall circular 


Saw might be contriv'd, which would not ſhake the Parts very 


much, eſpecially if it were turn'd upon a proper Axis, plac'd 
between two pointed Pillars, This Saw might likewiſe be em- 
ploy'd for ſeveral other Purpoſes in ſeparating the Cranium: ; 
but if any Liquor could be diſcover'd to diſſolve or ſoften the 
Bones in a ſmall Space of Time, this would be by far the beſt 


Way of ſeparating the Cranium. | 


It is not ſufficient to be continually attentive; we muſt like- 
wiſe make uſe of different Methods of Diſſection, which are fo 
many different Proofs of the Truth of our Operations, in order 
to ſatisfy ourſelves, and to convince others. IS 


This will appear a very ſtrange Doctrine to thofe who believe, 
that there are ſtated Laws for the Diſſection of every Part, and 


that the anatomical Adminiſtrations, taught us by the Antients, 
ought to be inviolably obſerv'd, without any Change or Addi- 
tion. I own, that the Antients might have given us unalterable 
Rules for the Diſſection of each Part, had they been ſufficiently 
acquainted with them themſelves ; but as they certainly knew 
leſs about many Parts than we do, they were, at leaft, as unfit 
as we are to preſcribe Rules, which can never be fix'd or con- 
ſtant till more Difcoverigs have been made. It will here be 
objeRed, that ſome Method muſt be follow'd in diſſecting the 
Parts al known. This I readily grant, and alfo, that the 
Method of the Antients'is to be made ufe of till a better is found 
out; but T would not have that Method Took*d upon as perſect 
and unalterable. The principal Reaſon why a great many Ana- 
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tomiſts have remain'd in their Miſtakes, and why they have gone 8 


no greater a Length than the Antients in Diſſection, is, becauſe 

they believe, that every thing has been already taken notice of, 

ms. that there is nothing left for the Moderns to do ; and as 
they have look'd upon the antient Laws as inviolable Rules in 

DifleQion, they ſpent their whole Lives in demonſtrating the 

ſame Parts in the fame ner; whereas Anatomy ought to be 

confin'd by no Rules, every new Diſſection requiring a different 

Method. The Advantage of proceeding in this manner 1s, 

that if we miſs of new Diſcoveries, we are, at leaſt, put in a 

Condition to find out any Miſtakes e have happen'd in 

former Diſſections, eſpecially in controverted Points, in which 

the Spectators ought to have the Liberty of preſcribing the 
Rules of Diſſection. 

This Method of Diſſection makes; indeed, but a very ſmall 
Shew, and a Man cannot well diſplay his Learning at the ſame 
time that he acknowledges his Ignorance ; but, as for my own 
Part, I much rathet chuſe to own what 1 do not know, to 
impoſe upon my Readers antient Opinions, which will, ſome 
time or other, be demonſtrated to be falſe. We have ſeen great 
Anatomiſts expos d to this Mortification ; and we ſtill ſee many 
who believe, that more Regard will be paid to their Stiffneſs and 
Poſitiveneſs in Opinion, than to ocular nſtration. I wiſh 
theſe Gentlemen much Joy of their Self-conteit, while I endea- 
vour to follow the Laws of Philoſophy, by which we are taught 
to ſearch after Truth in ſo cautious a manner, as never to believe 
we have found it, till it brings Demonſtration along with it. 

I cannot prove to you the Neceflity of often changing the 
Methods of Diſſection better than by the two following Exam- 

"ples. It is a confirm'd Experiment, that, by blowing into the 
Begining of the Fiſſure under the Fornix, the Fornix is ſepa- 
rated from the Baſis, and a conſiderable Cavity left between 
them; and the fame thing happens when we ſeparate the Cra- 
nium with Violence, as I have already ſaid, This is ſo evident, 
that both the Diſſector and the Spectators are fully convinc'd of 
it; but if any Perſon ſhould ſtill be in Doubt, there is no other 
Way to clear it up but to endeavour to demonſtrate this Cavity 
in another manner : For, if it be natural, we muſt always find 
it the ſame, in whatever manner we look for it z but if, by any 
other Method, we find, that it is wanting, and that the Parts 
between which it ought to lie are connected together, without 
leaving any void Space between them, you ought, from that 
Moment, to be convinc'd of the Falfity of the former Demon- 
tration, and that it was the Force of 

ce of a Cavity was owing. 

If the Brain is diſſected according to the Method of Varolius 
or Willis, after having taken it -out of the Cranium, you will 
commonly ſee the ſecond Pair of Tubercles ſeparated at the 
Middle of that white Subſtance which lies before the Glandula 
Pinealis, and which is very often broken. When we make the 
Diſſection, leaving the Brain in the Cranium, we ſee both the 
Tubercles and the white Subſtance entire; and then we ſee 
—_ that the Cauſe of the firſt Miſtake was owing to 
= 1 eight of the lateral Parts, which break thoſe in the 
Middle. | 

Having made a true and exact Plan of the Parts of the Brain, 
having obſerv'd the Miſtakes, and the Cauſes of the Miſtakes, 


and gp me. bans: the true Method of demonſtrating theſe Parts, 


with all the neceſſary Precautions, the next Step 1s to expreſs, 
by good Figures, all that we have diſcover'd ; for we had better 
be —— than not have them true and faithful, When 
we cannot have recourſe to the Originals, the Repreſentation 
ſerves to keep us in mind of them ; and many Perſons never 
have an 8 of ſeeing the Parts in any other Way, 
their Averſion to Blood hindering them from ſatisfying their 
Curioſity by examining dead Bodies; and, therefore, if the 
Figures are not true, they give falſe Ideas to thoſe who would 
learn Anatomy by their! 2 and puzzle others, who make 
uſe of them only to refreſh their Memory, + 
We ought, therefore, to leave nothing undone to procure 
exact Figures, in order to which a good Drawer is as neceſſary 
as a good Anatomiſt. We muſt licewife apply ourſelves v 
particularly to ſee in what manner we ought to diſſect and dit. 
poſe the Parts, ſo as to exhibit all that is to be ſeen in the Brain, 
there being Difficulties peculiar to this Organ, The other Parts 
require 8 a Preparation to complete the Figures we deſign; 
whereas the Brain, never ſo well d, ſubſides before the 
_—_ can be taken; and we mult have ſeveral freſh Subjects, 
ore one Figure can be finiſh'd, To this, perhaps, it is owing, 
that no anatomical Figures are ſo imperteft 2 thoſe: Uf the 
I have hitherto ſaid nothing of the Uſes of the Parts, nor of 
the animal Actions, as they are call'd, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
explain the Movements of a Machine, till we know the Contri- 
— of * Ons. A 3 _ in hisown Mind, 
at e politive Anatomiſts, w ving made a 
about the Uſe of Parts, the berufture of Such © 
* ang wo 6 ive 1 the only Reaſon of all 
vance, C700 at nothing in vain, - They 
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for another. We had, therefore, much better own our 
. to explain Macwrs which wh i 
upon ſuch flight ConjeQures, to explain Mi which in 
their own Nis. 5 difficult, Th I 
All that I have hitherto mention'd is but a very ſmall Part of 
what ought to be done, in order to acquire the — of 
the Brain. We ought, moreover, to examine the Heads of all 
Animals, and in all the different States of each'Animal. In the 
Feetus of Animals we ſee how the Brain is gradually form'd ; 
and what could not be ſeen in a found healthy Brain, may, 
perhaps, be difcover'd in one that is diſeas'd. 

In living Animals we ought to conſider every thing that may 
cauſe the leaſt Alteration in the Actions of the Brain, whether 
the Cauſes be external, as from Liquors, Wounds, or Medicines ; 
or internal, as a great Number of Diſeaſes reckon'd up by 
Phyſicians, There is likewiſe this Advantage attending the 
Diſſection of the Brains of Animals, that we may manage them 
as we pleaſe, We may learn to trepan, or to perform any 
other Chirurgical Operation, upon them; we may examine 
whether the Brain has any Motion in theſe Operations, and 
whether the Application of any Medicines to the Dura Mater, 
or to the Subſtance or Ventricles of the Brain, may not produce 
ſome particular Effects. 2 

We might likewiſe make different Trials without opening 
the Cranium, by applying Medicines externally, by mixing 
them with the Food, by Injections into the Veſſels in 
order to diſcover what diſturbs the animal Actions, and what is 
moſt ＋ to reſtore them when diſordered. 

The Brain is different in different Animals; and this is an- 
other Reaſon why we ſhould examine them all. The Brains of 
Birds and Fiſhes are not at all like that of Man; and even in 
Animals where there is the greateſt Likeneſs to the human 
Brain, I have always found a very great Variety. Whatever 
this Difference be, it may always afford us ſome new Light, 
and teach us what it is abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould know, 
In ſome Animals the Fibres are more eaſily fon than in Men 
and the Parts which in the human Brain are mixed and joined 
together, are ſometimes diſtin and ſeparate in Animals ; and 
we often meet with the Subſtance more or leſs ſolid, and the 
Size and Situation different. 

I need not inſiſt any longer on this Subject, becauſe I believe 
we are all convinced, that we are indebted to the Diſſection of 
Animals for almoſt all the new Diſcoveries of this Age ; and 
that there are many Parts which would never have been found 
1 if they had not firſt been obſerved in Ani» 
mals, | 

| What I have hitherto ſaid concerning the Inſufficiency of all 
the Syſtems of the Brain, concerning the want of a true 
Method in diſſecting it, concerning the infinite Number of In · 
quiries that ought to be made about it in Man, and in Bru 
in all their different States, concerning the Barrenneſs of "all 
the Writers on this Subject, and concerning the Precautions 
that muſt be uſed in handling theſe tender Parts, ought cer- 
tainly to undecelve thoſe who ſatisfy themſelves with what they 
find in the Books of the Antientss We muſt always remain 
in Ignorance, if we fit down with what the Antients have 
taught us, and if Men capable of ſoch Inquiries do not contri- 
bute their Labour, Induſtry, and Study, in order to arrive at 
the Knowledge of Truth, which is x4. principal Aim of all 
who ſearch for it ſincerely. Winſlow's Anatomy, | 
- Before we proceed to eonſider the Brain as an Aliment, and 
as a Medicine, we muſt obſerve, that the Subject of our Diſ- 
courſe is that ſoft whitiſh Subſtance which is contained within 
the Cranium, and has ſome Reſemblance to Marrow, com 
hending under the Term Brain both the fore Part call'd by 
Anatomiſts, in a ſtrict Senſe, Cerebrum ; and the hinder Part, 
which goes under the proper Name of Cerebellum, One Thi 
more we would premiſe, as worthy of Obſeryation, which is, 
that by Authors, who trouble not themſelves with anatomical 
Fa > > the Brain, 3 Cerebrum and arg 

in Conjunction, is called , When they ſpeak 

the Brains of ſmall Animals, as Birds, nds Pigs? 

Athengus, Lib. 2. Cap, 24. writes, that the Antients abſ- 
tain'd from eating Brains out of a religious Motive, becauſe iy 
was ſituated in the Head, the Seat of almoſt al} the Senſes, 
And Plutarch, Sympoſ. 8. Probl, g. reckons the Brain among 
ſuch "Things as were neither to be eaten nor taſted 
but which afterwards was efteem'd a great Deli in 
Food, Bulenger, de Convivns, Lib, 2. of 24. tel us, 
that the Brains of Birds cleanſed from the Fibres, and drawn 
out thro' the Neck, were in high Eſtcem, And Apicius, wha 

for his Proficiency in the Art of gratifying the 
ite, Lib. 2. Cap. 1. where he treats of making Sauſages, 
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Brains of ſome Animals, as of Calves, Kids, and Hares, are 
reckon'd among the greateſt Dainties. But they are not ap- 
„d by Phyficiam, who regard them 3s a pituitous kind 
r uice, difficult of octic 
noxious to the Stomach, and exciting a Nauſea ; but if they 

are well boiled, they afford abundance of Nutriment. 
wiſeſt Way therefore is wholly to abſtain from them, unleſs 
you have very ſtrong Viſcera, or ſeaſon them with Spices, to 
omote Concoction. There is a fat and unctuous Humidity 
Brains, which gives the Stomach a great deal of Trouble to 
digeſt it; for which Reaſon the drier the Brain of Animals is 
found to be, the better it is accounted, as the Brains of Birds, 
if compar'd with thoſe of other Creatures ; and thoſe of Moun- 
ain-birds, in Compariſon of thoſe of Water-fowl. They are 
ſuppoſed to generate good Blood, and by that means to pro- 
voke 3 Inclinations. Fitellius, that eminent Glutton, 
had the Brains of Pheaſants and Peacocks ſerved up in his famous, 
noble, and coſtly Diſh ; and Heliogabalus diſtributed fix hun- 
dred Heads of Oftriches to his Gueſts, that they might pick out 
the Brains, and eat them. The Brains of Hens and Capons are 
now eaten; and ſome commend the Brain of Sparrows as an 
Incentive to Venery. Ludevici Nonnit Dieteticon, L. 2. 
C. 30. Averrhoes and Rhaſis affirm, that the human Brain is 
ore effectually ſtrengthened and corroborated by eating the 
Brains of Animals, than by the Uſe of any other Subſtance, 
becauſe ſimilar things — each other. Hence Foreftus, 
in his Ob/ervat. Med, L. 9. Ob. 32. Schel. orders Patients 
who have receiv'd Flows on the Head, attended with a Diſ- 
charge of Blood from the Ears and Noſtrils, to eat the Brains 
of Hens and caſtrated Kids, Various Medicinal Virtues are by 
different Authors aſcrib'd to the Brains of particular Animals. 
The Brain, for Inſtance, of a Hare boil'd, triturated, and 
eaten, is ſaid to be beneficial in the difficult and uneaſy Den- 
tition of Children; and ſome affirm, that, when chew'd, it 
roves ſerviceable in Tremors. Dioſcorides affirms, that the 
rain of a Cock, drank in Wine, is an effectual Medicine 
vgainſt venomous Bites, and that it checks Eruptions of Blood 
from the Membranes of the Brain, The Brain of a Camel, 
according to Galen, when dry'd and drank in Vinegar, cures 
epileptic Patients. The Brain of a Weaſle is ſaid to produce 
the ſame Effect ; and that of Swallows, mixed with Honey, is 

by fome ſaid to be an effectual Medicine in Cataracts. 
Brain of a Sheep, prepared in the ſame manner, affords a ſur- 
priſing Relief in the difficult Dentition of Children, according 
to Paulus Ægineta, in the third Chapter of his ſeventh Book. 
According to Joſephus Lanzonius, the Brain of a Cat is claſs'd 
among Poiſons, becauſe, when eaten, it excites r 
Stupidity, and ſometimes Madneſs. As to the particular Vir- 
tues belonging to the Brains of particular Animals, they are 


ſpecified under the reſpective Names of the Animals themſelves. 


ut we ſhall here conſider the Medicinal Uſe and Virtues of 
the human Brain, According, therefore, to Ettmuller, the 
buman Brain is an infallible Specific in Apoplexies and Epilep- 
fies. When ſubjected to Diſiltation, it yields a large Quantit 
of Water and Oil. But becauſe it bas an empyreumatic Smell, 
when diſtil'd by the Retort, it is better firſt to diſtil it in Bal- 
neo Marie, and afterwards to expreſs the Oil from the remain- 
ing Maſs. This Oil is an excellent Analeptic ; and the Water 
obtain'd in this manner is by Bartholetus highly commended 
againſt Loſs of Memory ; for it is of a highly cephalic and ano» 
dyne Quality; for which Reaſon it is an excellent Remedy, 
when mix'd with Oil, for anointing contracted Tendons and 
Nerves. This Water will be till ſo much the better, if it is 
diſtil'd with aromatic and cephalic Flowers. The human Brain, 
of itſelf, generally yields but a ſmall Quantity of Spirit. But 
if it is cut into Pieces, and kept till, in conſequence of a com- 
menc'd 8 Motion, its Oil is refoly'd, and if Spirit 
of Lilies of the Valley be added to it, then ſubjected to Diſtil- 
lation, and rectified, it yields an urinous and oleous Spirit, of 
ſingular Service in Epilepſies, and Loſs of Memory, Hence 
'tis obvious, why Schroder gives the Title of Aqua Antepilep- 
tics to that diſtil'd from the human Brain, with the Water of 
Lilies of the Valley, Lavender, Primroſes, and Malmſey- 
wine; and why the ſame Author dignifies with the Name of 
an excellent Antiepileptic, the Oil diſtil'd by a GlaG Retort in 
a Sand- heat, from the Subſtance af the Brain, mixed with 
common Salt, The ſame Author gives the Title of Aqua 
Aurea to a Spirit of the human Brain, prepar'd of the Brain of 
a ſound and young Man, who dies 2. violent Death, toge- 
ther with all its Membranes, Arteries, and Veins, as alſo the 
whole ſpinal Marrow, ſhaken together, with the cephalic Wa- 
ters of the Lime, Piony, Betony, black Cherries, Lavender, 
and Lilies of the Valley. It is to ſfand in Infuſion. for ſome: 
time, and then to — 2 — — and 

0 


the elixiviated Salt calcin'd Forces is ta be added 
to it. Its Doſe for an Epilepſy is, according to Hartman, 
ſrom one Scruple to four. When f jected to a ical Ana- 

ſame Su aa are 


Iyins the human Brain yields much 


d from other Parts of Animals, when treated ip the ſame. 


manner, which are poſlef'd of the ſame Virtues with ocher 
volatile urinous Salts. But I leave. it to be determin'd 12 
in 


of whether the Opinion of the antiepileptic Virtues of 


rai 
is not founded upon Superſtition, becauſe the Spirits are faid to 
be generated in the Brain. 
1757485 ſeems to import the ſame as CE RATIO. 
CEREFOLIUM. The fame as CH&REFOL1UM, Cher- 


EREIBA B ſilienſibus — * Man Mang 
A Brafili A N e ſeu les 
prima Species, Piſon. Arber Braſiliana foliis T1 in quibus 
ſal concreſcit, floribus tetrapetalis, Raii. 

A ſmall Tree, which grows in Brafil, like a Willow. What 
is remarkable in it is, that when the Sun ſhines upon it, a fort 
of Salt concretes upon the Leaves, which, during the Night, 
and in cloudy Weather, diſſolves into a Dew. I d no Me- 
dicinal Virtues attributed to it. 

CEREIBUNA, Mangue, 2 Species, Piſon. Another Spe- 
cies of the preceding Plant, not diſtinguiſh'd for any Uſe in 
Medicine. 

CERELAUM, v iN The ſame as Ceratum ; but in 
ſome modern Authors it imports the Oil of Wax, or Butyrum 
Ceræ, deſcrib'd under the Article CxRa. Galen * i 
rt on the 2 and e informing us, that the 

erelæum and Acopon are the moſt liquid of any Compoſiti 

of this Kind, 7 4 to theſe the =_—_ s * 

CEREVISIA. Drink made of any fort of Corn. 

CEREUS. The Torch-thiftle. 

The Root is perennial, ſmall in reſpect of the Plant, and 
* with Fibrils. The Plant has no Leaves, is thorny, 
and angulous; its Stalk is either ſtrait or inflected, continuous, 
or articulated. The Angles of the Alz are ſet with 
Thorns, which proceed like Rays from. one Ce reſem- 
bling Stars. The innermoſt Part of the Stalk is of a ligne- 
ous Subſtance z the outer Part is white, fungous, and cover'd 
with a coriaceous Membrane. The Calyx is long, ous, 
and has its upper Part furniſhed with very long Rays, ſurround- 
ing the Summit of the Ovarium. The Flower at the End of 
the Fruit conſiſts of very numerous Petals, narrow below, and 
ſpreading above ; and is adorn'd with many Stamina, and a 
beautiful Pointal. The Ovyarium at the End of a Pedicle 
makes the Body of the Calyx, is furniſhed with a very beauti- 
ful Tube, and becomes a Fruit like that of the prickly Pear- 
tree, conſiſting of a ſoft fleſhy Subſtance, cover'd with a hairy 
viſcid Membrane, and containing a Multitude of Seeds. 

Beerhaave mentions thirteen Species of this Plant. 

1. Cereus; erectus z altiſſimus ; Syrinamenſis. Par. Bat. 
116. Spinis fuſcis, H. R. D. 

2. Cereus; erectus; altiflimus ; Syrinamenſis. Par. Bat. 
116, Spinis albis, H. R. D. 
e SE: 
at, 113. H- THBTL 
WITH RED PRICELY FRUIT. = 

4. Cereus ; erectus; fruftu rubro, non ſpinoſo. Par. Bat. 
114. 5 

5. Cereus; erectus; fructu rubro, non ſpinoſo; lanugi 
us, lanugine flaveſcente, Par. Bat. 115. THE UPRIGHT 

ORCH-THISTLE, WITH YELLOW DOWN AND 
RED FRUIT WITHOUT $PINES. 

6. Cereus ; erectus; craflifimus ; maximè anguloſug ; ſpi- 
nis albis, pluribus, longiffimis, lanugine flavi. H. R. D. 
THE LARGEST UPRIGHT TORCH- THISTLE, 
WIFH LARGE ANGLES, AND WHITE SPINES, 
HAVING A YELLOW DOWN ON THE TOP, 

Cereus; erectus; gracilis; ſpinaſiſſimus; ſpinis flavis ; 
po gonus; — alba palleſcente. IHE LESSER UP- 

IGHT TORCH-THISTLE, WITH MANY AN- 
GLES, AND YELLOW SPINES, WITH A WHITE 
DOWN ON THE TOP. 

8. Cereus ; erectus; ilior ; ſpinoſiſſimus; ſpinis albis ; 
pol onus. H. R. D. THE LESSER UPRIGHT TORCH- 

TLE, WITH WHITE SPINES. | 

9. Cereus ; erectus; ug ulus ; coſtis alarum inſtar 


aſſi tibus. nd. 181. OUR-CORNER'D UP- 
RIGHT TORCH-THISTLE. n 


10. Cereus ; ſcandens 3 minor; trigonus ; / articulatus ; 
ſructu ſuaviſſimo. Par. Bat. 118. THE LESSER TRIAN- 
GULAR, CREEPING, JOINTED TORCH-THIS- 
TLE, WITH THE SWEETEST FRUIT, COMMON- 
K Weg IN BARBADOS THE TRUE PRICKLY 

11. Cereus; ſcandens; minor; polygonus ; articulatus. 
Par. Bat. 120. THE LESSER CREEPING. JOIN TED 
TORCH-THISTLE, WITH MANY ANG 
- 12, Cercus ; minimus ; articulatus ; us; ſpinoſus, H. 

B. THE LEAST PRICKLY JOINTED ORCH- 
HISTLE, WITH, MANY ANGLES. | 
13. Cereusz erectus; polyganus ; 8 intervalla 

's Index 
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M. Juſſeu, in the Memoires of the Royal Antony for 
1716. gives a 1 of this Plant. 


ER ICATIO. The fame as CERA T10O. 

CERIN THE, Honeywort. 

The Characters are ; "Ez 

The Leaves are glaucous or green; the Flower monopeta- 
lous, Bell-ſhaped, tubulated, multifid, with its Edges ſome- 
times open, ſometimes cloſed. The Caly x contains a te 
nous Pointal, which becomes a Fruit, confiftin ge two roundi 
Shells, divided into two Seed-veſſels, incloling for the moſt 
part an oblong Secd. Beerhaave, Index alter. 

Boerbaave takes notice of eight Species of this Plant. 

1. Cerinthe quorundam major, verſicolore flore, J. B. 3.602. 
Ta. Infl. 80. Beerb. Ind. A. 195. Cerinthe, Offic, Ce- 
rinthe major, Ger. 431. Emac. 538. Raii Hiſt. 1. 506. Ce- 
rinthe ma re lutes & —4. THE GREATER YEL- 
LOW "AN RED HONEY WORT, Park. Theat. 520. 
Cerynthe veteribus, Cerinthe 8 Chab. 520. Cerinthe, 
ſeu Cynogloſſum montanum mai us, B. Pin. 258. Hiſt, 
Oxon. 3- 445- HONEYWORT. 

Dale ſays, that nothing certain is related with reſpect to the 


Virtues of this Plant. 


2. N 9 z major; flore ex rubro- 


ſeems, \f. bog. OA H. 168. THE LARGE 
NEY Ort, wir REDDISH PURPLE F LOW. 
ERS. 

g's N 3 quorumdam ; ma A 1 ſpinoſo folio ; 


4 602. T THE LARG ONEYWO T, 
wr T PRIEKLY LEAVES, AND YELLOW F LOW- 
ERS. 


4. Cerinthe ; quorumdam ; minor; flavo flore. DME. nf 
. Cluſ. H. 168. THE SER HONEYWOR 


60 
YELLOW FLOWERS. 
Cerinthe ; flore verſicolore ex luteo & albo. 4. | 
1 Cerinthe ; flore verſicolore ex albo & rubro. a.  HO- 
NEYWORT. WITH RED AND WHITE PARTY- 
COLOUR'D FLOWERS. 

Cerin flore verſicolore ex albo & 17 ire HO- 
ed ITH PURPLE AND WHITE PARTY. 
Coe R'DF 29 on 

inthe ; gha mop macs viridi. C. B. P. A 
ONEYWORT,” err GREEN LEAVES 
ITHOUT S 
CERINTHOIDES. | 
28 Characters are; 

Leaves are glaucous and ſmooth; the Calyx conſiſts of 


one Leaf, is tubulated, eee divided into 1 Lobes; 


the Flowers * mort not ſtellated ; 
the Seeds are 
erinthaides ; eat : ” Bugle 
arinum incanum, flare car Phe, 4 
y iy * 1 0 e um. 


um, procumbens, glaucophyllum, 
e 8 oy” 2 levibus, Eu. F. 


fol aucig, 4, le MH H. . e — 
Fe B e, Raii Sy nopſ. 120. fl. 5 « Index ali 
Ele. A Diſeaſe of the Head, call'd Fauus. Ser A- 
©, CERION, uni. Honey-comb, Hippacrates, in 


Places, reco , a Decoction of Ho n 9 Vater, 
as a proper Drink in Fevers, It alſo 
32 1. 


which the 7 call Fours. See 
TVS or CERRITUR 1 * the 


62. 
155 


CHOR., 
lo paper flat Warms bred in the 


Goades hay wy was ſup . in this man 
ner. It pay uor. 
| CERNU/ * oc. Eris e oy: oor It 
is not certain to what longs, tho? ſaid 
by ſome to be the Ruff, | 
CEROBER. Water, landus. 8 
CEROMA * A Cetate. See CEAA Tu. 
RONEUM. See Blancard. 
8 ROPISSUS, — — A! made of Pitch and 


Of this fart of Plaiſter the Anti _ made their Dropaces ; 
it was uſual with them oats mts Gras 


Plaiſter on Cloth or Leather, ly it, to fome. Part of the 
Body, and then rake i it or pull it ain, and it afreſh, 
frequently renewing the Apricaio and R ſame, 
in order to induce a Redneſs on the Part, r * ntent to 
attract the Humours, or the Juices hi \ ſerve to nouriſh" the 
2 e kay to the e 14 pox this Plaiſtor 


cn x pt 

Powers, IT of 2. Then, the Ba Salt, or Sulphur; 

oe may any Part n e 
CERO TUM. 2 


Spirit of the Bone of 


drawing — | Head downwards, If, 


monly gall 'd. Nefluxions or Catarrhs, 


| Cee el. 


CER 


CERRUS, The fame as Agilops, or Holim-oak., See 


GILOPS, 


_ CERVARIA. 
Blancard. 


CERVICALIS. er The Veins and 
r Neck are diſtinguiſh'd by this 
1 
CERVICARIA. Throstwort. See CAMPANULA. 
CERVICULX Spiritus is, according to Rulandus, the 


Stag's Heart. 
CERVIX. The Neck, that Part of the Body which is ſitu · 


A Name for the Szsz1t AEraioricun, 


| ated betwixt the Head and Breaſt. But it is eur 


tively to other Parts. Thus there is the Neck 
and the Neck of the Uterus. 

The Neck in general is divided 3 
Throat, and poſterior Part or Nape. The Throat begins by 
an Eminence, and terminates by a Foſſula. The N 
by a Foſſula, which, as it deſcends, is « gradually loſt TR 

eck contains the Larynr, a Part of the fachen Arteria, tho 


Pharynx, a Part of the Or 2 5 the Muſculi Cutanei, 


Sterno- maſtoider, Sterno-hyoi byoidet ME 
Splenicus, 22 the 22 ertebrales, which lie upon 


FK Vertebre, and a Portion of the Medulla 
nalis. 


The Arteries which go to the Neck are theſe ; 
Arteriz Carotides, in general. 

Arteria Carotides externæ. 

Arteria Carotides internæ. 

Arteria Vertebrales. 

Arteriz Cervicales. 

The Veins belo to the Neck are theſe: 
Venz ob ray general, 

Venz Jugulares externæ. 


Venz Jugulares internæ. 
Vene Cervicales. 


Venz Vertebrales. 


The Nerves diſtributed to the Neck are theſe : 
New 1 minimi, or the Portio Dura of the Audi- 


Kern Sy mpathetici medii, 2 


ceſſorii Odtavi Par 

N Ninth Pair. 

Nervi Suboccipitales, or the Tenth Pair. 

Tho * Cervical Pom. 

ervi Sympathetici Maximi, 
Winſlow's Anatomy. 

Rn EATS REES 
ent 1 tion. | 
Wounds in this Part. - 82 ' 


There are ſufficient Inſtances of Perfons who have their Neck 
bent in ſuch a manner, as tq make them incline their Head to 
the 1 * or Left Side (ſee Tab, 42, Fig. 12.) . This Diſorder 
is by Tulpins, perhaps in Imitation of Harace's Stes 
* Caput obſti ae 
his remarkable Ble be brought with a 


ma 
Child into the World, or is may ny from other Cauſes ; 


when it is born with the Child, it ſeems hardly poſſible to be 
cur'd, becauſe the Vertebra of the Neck are in that Caſe ei- 
ther eure by Nature, or elſe, by their long perverted 8 - 
— degrees diſtorted ſo much, as to very little 

— — And therefore we have the more Reaſon to 


1 by wt 'd at thoſs See Cure which Tulpius, Merk- 


ren, and Roonhuy/en, as they ſelves allure us, have per- 
form'd upon young Perſons 7 twelve, ſixteen, eighteen, and 
even twenty-three Years of Age, who were born with wry 
— yet had them, after ſo long a Space of Time, rg- 
d to 2 and natural Politian, But when ſuch a 
Misfortune happens after Nativity, in Puberty, or in adult 
Age, it then proceeds either from à Burn in the ſeck, and too 
7 21 the Skin on either Side, or from a (paſ- 
2 the maſtaide Muſcles, 


. 


of which, it will be 8 
Antagoniſt Muſcle from contracting 


difficult to ent the ſtronger 

oppalite Side z or laſt) di = Opinic Neck yy 
3 or 5, according to pinion att» 
. —— 


ſome preternatural Ligament 
then, this Diſtortion or 
Wryneſs of the Neck be occaſioned by any or either of theſe 
_— it aught by no means to be look d upon 


and abſolutely incurable, eſpecially if it be of a9 2 


and in Subject. 
ius on | Method of Cure — 11 If the Diſorders be ro- 


cent, and oceaſion d corrupt or ſ Humours, com- 
— „and mild Sudarifics, 
very 2 If it proceeds from other 
eee of 3 Nen. or the 

Conſtriction 


Conſtriction of the Skin by a Burn, we muſt endeavour 
the frequent Uſe of Fomentations and Ointments, with emol- 
lent Oils and Plaiſters, to mollify and relax by little and little 
the contracted Parts, while the Head is to be held inclined to 
the oppoſite Side by a convenient Bandage. Nuct and So- 
lingen recommend the Uſe of a proper Inſtrument, (Tab. 42. 
Fig. 13.) compos'd of a Kind of Steel Arch (B. B.), and a 
very ſoft Band or Collar (A.). This Collar is to be put about 
the wry Neck, and a Cord being put through the Ring (C.), 
the Patient is to be ſuſpended by it ſeveral times in a Day, for 
a Quarter of an Hour together, or ſo long as he can conve- 
niently bear it. If theſe Remedies prove of little Service, 
which, as we are aſſur'd by Tulpius and Roonhuyſen, very fre- 
quently happens, or if the Diſorder be grown too inveterate, 
we muſt proceed to the Operation. 
If the Diſorder then be owing to a Conftriftion of the Skin 
from a Burn, it will be neceſſary to make one, two, or more 
tranſverſe Inciſions in the contracted Parts of the Skin, taking 
all due Care to avoid wounding the jugular Vein, Theſe In- 
ciſions are to be fill'd with Lint, in order to dilate the Skin, 
and treated with ſome digeſtive Ointment, like other Wounds, 
while Care is to be taken, at every Dreſſing, to draw the 
bended Head at a juſt Diſtance towards the contrary Side, by 
a proper Bandage, till the Wounds being fill'd up with new 
eſh, the Skin is — and the Head by that means ac- 
quires an eaſy and proper Poſition. 
If the Wryneſs or Diſtortion of the Neck proceeds from a 
too great Aſtriction or Contraction of one of the maſtoide 
Muſcles, or ſome preternatural Ligament, they are to be di- 
vided by a tranſverſe Inciſion, with a crooked Knife, in their 
loweſt Part near the Clavicle or Sternum ; but due Care muſt 
be taken to avoid every conſiderable Vein and Artery, the 
wounding of which might occaſion a dangerous Hzmorrhage. 
To ſtop the Effuſion of Blood, the Wound is immediately to 
be T with Lint, and afterwards, by means of ſome digeſtive 
Ointment, or Olof Hypericum, or (Balſam of Copaiva,) which 
laſt is recommended by 2 to be gradually congluti- 
nated with a large Cicatrix. Tulpius, Meekren, and Roonh 
ſen, give us Relations of Caſes which occur'd to them, in 
which, after cutting the preternatural Ligament or "Tendon, 
the inclin'd Head ſtarted back with ſurpriſing * and 
with a fort of Impetus, into its natural Poſition, In the Ma- 
nagement of the Cure it ſeems neceſſary, tho” omitted by the 
foremention'd Authors, to uſe a Bandage for holding up the 
Head, till the Conglutination is perfected, or till the Neck has 
recover'd its right Situation. I hey who defire more particular 
Obſervations on this Subject, may conſult Tulpius, eſpecially 
Lib. 4. Cap. 58. Meekren, Cap. 33. and Roonbuyfen, Ob- 
ſerv 22. and 23. But the more modern French Surgeons, which 
ſeems ſurpriſing, mention not a 1 of this Diſ- 
.eaſe, or its Cure. Heifter, Chirug. Vol. 2. 
The Operation is thus perform'd, according to Sharp. 

The Operation of cutting the wry Neck is very uncommon, 
and is never to be praQtis'd, but when the Diſorder is owing 
to a Contraction of the maſtoide Muſcle only, as it can an- 
ſwer no Purpoſe to ſet that Muſcle free, by dividing it, which 
is all that is to be done, if the others of the Neck are in the 
ſame State, and more eſpecially if it has been of long Standing 
from Infancy, becauſe the Growth of the Vertebræe will have 
been determined in that Direction, and make it impoſſible to 
ſet the Head upright. | | | 
When the Caſe is fair, the Operation is this. Having laid 

our Patient on a Table, make a tranſverſe Incifion thro* the 
kin and Fat, ſomewhat broader than the Muſcle, and about 
one third of its Length from the Clavicle ; then paſſing the 
probed Razor with Care underneath the Muſcle, draw it out, 
and cut the Muſcle. The great Veſlels of the Neck lie un- 
derneath, but I think, when we are aware of their Situation, 


there is no great Danger of wounding them. After the Inci- an 


ſion is made, the Wound is to be 'cram*d with dry Lint, and 
always dreſs'd ſo as to prevent the Extremities of the Muſcles 
from reuniting, to which End they are to be ſeparated: from 
each other as much as poſſible, by the Aſſiſtance of a _ 
ing Bandage for the Head, during the whole Time of the Cure, 
© which will generally be about a Month. Sharp's Surgery. 

g Wounps of the Neck. : 


£ . : 


it is ſurpriſing, that there ſhould be found, among the Profeſ- 
fors of Suiginys ſome who in their Writings treat not at all, 
or at leaſt very reh of Wounds of this King. 
There is a greaz Variety of Wounds in the Neck: Some 
affect only the outward Skin and Fleſh, and are therefore leſs 
afflictive and dangerous ; but the moſt terrible, and indeed in- 
-curable, Wounds, are thoſe which are inflited on ſome of the 
larger Veins or Arteries ſuch as the j and vertebral 
Veins, or the Carotides ; or where the Aſpera Arteria, Fauces, 
Medulla Spinalis, the Nerves which deſcend by the Neck; ſuch 
a8 the Par Vagum, the Nervi intercoſtales and diaphragmatici, 


| 2 ſuppreſs the vehement Efflux of the Blood. 
A 


Wounds in the Neck are certainly no' lefs troubleſome and 
dangerous, than Wounds in the Breaſt and Abdomen; whence 


of all Senſe and Motion. 


4 
C E R . 
receive a Wound ; or where ſeveral of theſe Parts happen to 
be wounded at the ſame time. | — 

The Nature of a Wound in the Neck, and which are the 
injur'd Parts, may be diſcover'd by the Eye, or by conſidering 
the Place where Wound was inflicted, with the Aſſiſtance 
of Anatomy, or by obſerving the conſequent Symptoms. From - 
this Diagnoſtic the * * will eaſily and naturally follow ; 
for whoever is thoroughly acquainted with the Condition of a 
Wound, will find no great 1 in determining the Event 
of it. When therefore only the Skin and Fleſh are injur'd, 
we have no Reaſon to be a ve of any ill Conſequence ; 
but when the Parts of the Neck are Partakers of the Injury, 
and have a very conſiderable Share in the fame, there is but 
too much Reafon to be concern'd for the Safety of the Patient, 
becauſe theſe Parts are of abſolute Neceflity to Life itſelf, tho* 
even in this Circumftance, where the Wound is very ſmall, it 
is ſometimes known to be cured, 

Wounds of the Arteries in this Part are ſeldom or never 
cured ; for in this Caſe the Patient uſually bleeds to Death, be- 
fore a Surgeon can be call'd to his Aſſiſtance; tho', to ſpeak the 
Truth, the Preſence and Induſtry of the Surgeon are found 
to be of little or no Service ; for it is extremely difficult to ſtop 
the Effuſion of Blood in this Part, not only on account of the 
Largeneſs of the Arteries here ſituated, but from the Im 
bility of making a Ligature upon the wounded Veſſels, ſtrong 


ound of the external Jugular is not attended with much 
Danger, if a Surgeon be call'd in time; for not only the Hæ- 
morrhage may be ſtopp'd by a gentle Compreſſion, as 
by the frequent Practice of Blood- letting in this Part, but alſo 
a Wound made in that Vein cloſes up, and is conglutinated 
in a kind of ſpontaneous manner, But, on the contrary, 
Wounds of the internal Jugulars are very dangerous, both on 
account of their extraordi Size, which uſually exceeds that 
of a Finger, and alſo from the Deepneſs of their Situation, 
which renders it extremely difficult to make Ligatures upon 
them. And tho” there be ſome Surgeons, who, being perſuaded 
by the Force of theſe Reaſons, have preſumed to declare all 
ounds of the internal Jugulars incurable, I can by no means 
agree with them, that it is perpetually ſo. On the contrary, I 
am of Opinion, that where the Wound in theſe Veins is not 
very large, and a Surgeon is r at hand, before the Patient 
is too far exhauſted and debilitated by the Hzmo e, it is 
not impoſſible to fave Life, and effect a Cure. But after what 
manger thoſe Kinds of Wounds are to be treated, we ſhall 
teach below, ds. | 
Wounds in the Aſpera Arteria are almoſt all pronounced in- 
curable, or abſolutely mortal, by Profeſſors and Writers of 
Surgery. I am fo far from intending to contradift them in 
this their Sentiment, that I ſhall rather endeavour to ſupport it 
in ſuch Caſes, where the Aſpera Arteria is wholly divided, or 
is wounded within the Thorax, or, as it uſually happens, when 
the Carotids and Jugulars are alſo cut through. But, on 
the other hand, if it be only wounded in the fore Part, and 
the neighbouring Veſſels before-mentioned remain entire, it 
-will admit in good meaſure of a Cure, as is moſt certainly evi- 
dent, from Examples within the Compaſs of our on Obſer- 
vation, and others every-where to be met with. | 
The Patient is in a very dangerous Condition when the Oeſo- 
phagus is much wounded, or entirely divided, becauſe not only 
the Paſſage of Aliment is intercepted, but the Part is fo ſitu- 
ated, that it can ſcarce be wounded without injuring ſome of 
the adjacent Nerves and Arteries ; and, beſides, the I reatment 
of ſuch a Wound is commonly — difficult and troubleſome 
to the Surgeon. But when the Oeſophagus is the only Subject 
of the Wound, and the Opening but ſmall, a Cure may doubt- 
leſs ſomerimes be performed. * 
All Wounds of the Medulla Spinalis are r dangerous, 


d principally when they are inflicted about the Neck. It is 
no Wonder, therefore, that we have ſcarce an Inſtance of one 
. from a conſiderable Wound of this Kind. The 
Reaſon o 


this will readily appear, if we conſider, that ſeveral 
Nerves, which are abſolutely neceſſary to the vital Functions, 
proeced from this Part; that the vertebral Veins and Arteries 
can hardly avoid being wounded at the ſame time, and that 
ſuch Wounds are by Geir Situation render'd almoſt incapable of 
being rightly treated, by conveying the proper Remedies for 
2 the Blood, and cleanſing the Part. Nor are Wounds 
of 3 7 Nerves of the Neck leſs to be dreaded, becauſe 
they are ſeldom or never inflicted without depriving the nobler 
Parts of the Breaſt and Abdomen, to which they are affiſtant, 
21 ” RT 8 
The Treatment of Wounds in the Neck differs according 
to their various Natures: When only the Skin and Fleſh' 
divided, the Cure is to be manag d after the ordinary way” 
treating flight Wounds. When the external Jugular is wau 
ed, re of pretty thick Bolſters, with a Bandage, is 
generally all that is requir'd ; for the ſame Methods, which we 
uſe after Bleeding in 2 Vein, are ſufficient. 10 


- 
- 
. 


If the 1 Vein happens to receive a Wound, 
which is known to be but flight by the moderate Effufion of 
Blood, the Hæmorr may eaſily be ſt 2 > mms 
Wound with Pledgets of Lint, or the orbicular Fungus, which 
they call Crepitus Lupi, or Beviſt, laying over them ſquare 
Boller, and ſecuring the Whole ith a Bandage drawn as 
tight as the Situation of the Part will permit. For as an Ha 
morrhage is much more eaſily ſuppreſs'd in a Vein than in an 
Artery, ſo the principal Part of the Cure in this Caſe conſiſts 
in the accurate Compreſſion of the wounded Veſſel, which is 

y ſucceeded by a ſpeedy Conglutination. Sometimes it 

ns, that this Dreſſing of the Wound, which we have here 
directed, has no Effect; in this Caſe the wounded Vein muſt 
be compreſs'd by an Aſſiſtant with his Finger, or by a new 


chirurgical Inſtrument, repreſented in Tab. 26. Fig. 2. or ſome 
Other like it, till the Hzmorrhage be entirely and this 
eſſion muſt ſometimes be continued for a or two. 


The ſame Method is to be obſerv'd for Wounds of the ver- 
tebral Veins. The Blood being ſtopt, the D are not 
to be remov'd till the third Day, and then a vulnerary Balſam 
and Plaiſter may be apply'd to heal the Wound. 
When the internal jugular Vein receives a large Wound, 
the Patient rally dies in a very ſhort time with the Loſs 
of Blood. But if a Surgeon happens to be preſent, or comes 
the next Inſtant, I would adviſe him immediately to apply 
Bolſters to the Place, and to compreſs them with his Finger, 
and then to enlarge the Wound by Inciſion upwards length- 
wiſe, till, by Help of a crooked Needle, he can make a — 
Ligature upon it; after which he may fill up the Wound, an 
treat it after the Manner mentioned in the preceding Paragraph. 
P this means, tho' the Courſe of the Blood through that 
eſſel be entirely cut off, yet the Life of the Patient may be 
ſaved, as I am ſatisfy d from a Multitude of Experiments made 
upon Dogs, who were able to live without any remarkable In- 
convenience after the Tying of their internal jugular Vein; 
it is better therefore to try this doubtful Remedy none at 


all, 
A Wound in the carotid is attended with yet great- 
er Danger than one in the internal jugular Vein ; but, if a Sur- 
n be at hand when the Wound is receiv'd, I think he 
ould attempt to cure it by the ſame Method as the other. 
The Cure of this Kind of Wound is more likely to ſucceed in 
the upper and middle Part of the Artery, than in the lower. 
But if the Trunk of the Artery be not divided, but only one 
or two of its Branches near the Head, the Wound is to be 
fill'd up with Lint, dipt in ſome ſtyptic Liquor, if you have 
it ready; and upon this you are to lay Bolſters one above an- 
other, increaſing in Largeneſs to the uppermoſt, ſecuring all 
with a tight Bandage, and ordering an Aſſiſtant to compreſs 
the Part for ſome time with his Hand. By this Method I have 
ſucceſsfully ſtopt a violent Stream of Blood, almoſt as big as 
a Finger, flowing from a Branch of the carotid Artery, which 
I have divided in extirpating very large, tumid, ſcirrhous, pa- 
rotid, or ſubmaxillary Glands. But in theſe Caſes it is neceſ- 
to be obſerv'd, that the Dreſſings are not to be remov'd 
till the third or fourth Day, in order to avoid a new and vio- 
lent Hzmorrhage, which otherwiſe uſually happens, as I my- 

ſelf have experienc'd. 

As to the Treatment of Wounds in the Aſpera Arteria, the 
Surgeon's principal Care, after cleanſing the Wound of the 
Blood, ſhould be to unite the divided Parts, by means of ſtick- 
ing Plaiſters, or, where the Wound is large, by making two 
Sutures with a crooked Needle. This done, he is to dreſs the 
Part with ſome vulnerary Balſam, ſticking Plaiſters, and Bol- 
ſters, and to ſecure all with a firm Bandage, adviſing the Pa- 
tient to keep his Head always bending forward. By this Me- 
thod the wounded Part will, very probably, by degrees be con- 
glutinated, —_— if the Wound be inflited by Puncture, 
or by a cutting Inſtrument. But if a Piece of the fore Part 
of the Aſpera Arteria be taken off by a Bullet, a Suture then 
ſeems improper : Wounds of this Kind, as I have learnt by 
Obſervation, are more readily healed and cured. by the Uſe of 
a digeſtive Ointment, or vulnerary Balſam, the Head being 
kept bending forward. If the Aſpera Arteria be intirely di- 
vided, and the lower Part of it contracts itſelf, and ſinks to 
ſuch a Depth as that it cannot be laid hold on, and united 


to the upper Part, the Caſe is deſperate, and Death una- 


voidable. 

When the Oeſophagus is wounded, the greateſt Part of 
what the Patient- eats or drinks comes out . Wound, 
which is often ſucceeded by the Hi h and Vomiting. If 
the Ocſophagus be entirely divided, the Patient muſt die; but 
where it is only perforated in ſome Part, the moſt effectual 
Method is to dreſs the Wound with ſome vuln Balſam, 
and endeavour to unite it by ſticking Plaiſters, . adviſing the 
Patient to a ſtrict Abſtinence for ſome Days, or at leaſt to be 
very ſparing of Food, and inſtead thereof, preſcribing nouriſh- 
ing Clyſters prepar'd of good Broths and Milk. t when 
en of Nature require Nouriſhment by way of the 

Ob, It, | 
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Mouth, the Wound ſhould immedi be well cleans'd af: 
terwards, leſt ſome Reliques of the Food ſhould adhere to the 
Place, and putrefy, which might be ſucceeded by bad Sym- 
ptoms ; this done, the Wound is to be bound up again, and 


— es till it be healed. ' | | | 
any Fart of the Medulla Spinalis happens to be wounded 
the ſafeſt Method is to drefs the Wound with Balſam of Peru, b 
or Eſſence of Myrrh and Amber, or Spirit of Maſtich, or 
ſome Medicine of the like Nature, mix d with Honey of Roſes, 
ſpread _ Lint, and apply'd warm. The Event muſt be 
left to z and a good Conſtitution ; for flight Wounds in 
theſe Parts are now-and-then healed, but large Wounds bring 
with them inevitable Death. | 

Wounds of the large Nerves, belonging to the Neck, are 
almoſt conſtantly ſucceeded by a ſpeedy Death ; but where the 
Wound is but flight, the Cure may probably be beſt accom- 
pliſh'd by the fame Method, as we preſcrib'd for Wounds of 
the Medulla Spinalis. Heifter, Chirurg. | 

CERUMEN, Ear-wax. A X 

The Cerumen, or Marmerata Aurium of the Latin, and 
the ale, the Aan, and the dre purer, correſpond to 
what in Engliſh we call the Wax of the Ear, which is that 
natural Excrement collected in the Meatus Auditorius, and 
diſcharg'd from the Glands of theſe Parts thro? the Membrane 
which lines them. It is fluid on its firſt Diſcharge, but by its 
Continuance it becomes thicker, more ſolid, viſcid, of the 
Conſiſtence of Clay, and of a bitter Taſte. It is by ſome 
rank'd in the Claſs of Medicines, eſpecially that Species of 
it Which is obtain'd from the human Ears, and which is us'd 
both internally and externally. Thus Paulus Z#yineta, in the 
third Chapter of his ſeventh Book, informs us, that the Wax 
of the Ears cures Fiſſures of the Skin about the Roots of the 
Nails ; and Pliny, in the fourth Chapter of his twenty-eighth 
Book, acquaints us, that the Wax of the Ears cures Bites in- 
flicted by Men ; and immediately ſubjoins, that it cures the 
Bites of Scorpions and Serpents, apply'd immediately to the 
Part affected. Helmont affirms, that it affords great Relief in 


Punctures of the Nerves. Ettmuller ſays, that the fame Ob- 


ſervation is confirm'd by the Experience of others; he alſo re- 
commends the Wax of human Ears, as an excellent Vulne- 
rary, either by itſelf, or in Con junction with Balfam of Sul- 
phur, or Peruvian Balſam, if laid upon Wounds, eſpecially of 
the recent Kind, made by Puncture in the nervous Parts. He 
alſo affirms, that, in Conjunction with the expreſs'd Oil of 
Walnuts, it is an excellent Deterger of Wounds ; or, 


Take of the Wax of the Ear, two Ounces ; of Sugar of 
Lead, one Dram : Mix them up into a Liniment, with 
a ſufficient Quantity of the expreſs'd Oil of Walnuts. 


This fame Author informs us, that this Wax, when boil'd 
with expreſs'd Oil of Walnuts, is an excellent vulnerary Hal- 
ſam for the Cure of recent Wounds. And Agricola, in his 
Chirurgia parva, tells us, that he has an Ointment which ſoon 
proves highly effectual, and performs ſurpriſing Cures in In- 
flammations, Tumors of the Joints, — Suppurations. The 
Compoſition is this following. | r 


Take of the Wax of the Ears, three Drams ; of the a 7 
of Lead, two Drams; and of the expreſs'd of Haſel, 
a ſufficient Quantity : Mix all together, and if it is 
wanted of a thicker Conſiſtence, it may be inſpiſſated 


Internally half a Dram of the Wax of the Ears, taken in 
any proper Liquor, is ſaid to be a Specific-for the Colic. In 
the Eph. N. C. Vol. 2. we have an Account af an old Printer, 
who, after having us'd Spectacles for a great while, at laſt ac- 
quir'd a clear Sight, and laid them afide ; which happy Change 
he attributed to his daily anointing the internal Canthi of his 
Eyes, and his Eyelids, with the Wax of the Eats. Serenus 
Samonicus recommends the Wax of Cattles Ears for the Cure 
of a Furunculus or Boil, The Bitterneſs of the Wax of the 
Ears, and its being of ſuch a Conſiſtence, as if it was com- 

'd of Wax and Oil, are Circumſtances which leave us no 


eaſon to doubt of its being of a , abſtergent, and 
cleanſing Quality, and conſequently of a vulnerary Nature. 
J ſhall here conclude with the of Pauli, in his Differ» 


tatio de Medicamentis e Corpore humano deſumptis. Tho”, ſays 
he, CO and nal Medicine e o mu Wort 
and , that nothing could againſt it j yet 
there are many — — roved, and more * 
in themſelves, by which the Intentions, with which this Me- 
dicine is preferib/'d, _ be equally well anſwer'd ; for -who 
doubts of the ſalu es produced by Sperma Ceti in the 
Colic? Or who doubts, that the Balſam of Peru, or Capivi, 
are excellent Vulneraries ? Not to mention other Things exhi- 
bited, with greater Applauſe, by the more cleanly Ccilful 
Phyſicians. Sce AURIs, 


CERUSIANA, 


" 
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CERUSIANA. - The Name of a compound Medicine 
mention'd and deſcrib'd by Galen, in his Treatiſe de Compe/. 
Medicam. F. Loc, L. 7; . 


3 
. CERUSSA, LAH. Dio ſcoriden. 
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Its Uſe is. only . being poiſonous, internally exhi- 


bited, PLumBuM. 
CERUSSEA Urina. White Urine, which looks as if 
Ceruſs had mix'd with it. Paracelſus looks upon it to 
be a Sign of Death, or of conſiderable Obſtructions in the 
Liver. 
CERVUS. The 


The Cervus of the Latins, and the Aa of the Greeks, 
import what in Enęliſb we call the Stag or Hart, the Male of 
the red Deer. To give a Deſcription of this Animal, is unne- 
ceſſary ; and, to give its natural Hiſtory, inconſiſtent with our 
Deſign. We ſhall, therefore, only conſider what Aliments, 
and what Medicines, are obtain'd from it. The Horns, then, 
of the Stag or Deer, whilſt as yet young, tender, ſprouting, 
and not become hard, are reckon'd a Delicacy by ſome Perſons 
of a particular Taſte. Theſe are prepared in different man- 
ners; ſometimes boil'd, for Inſtance, and ſometimes cut down 


into Pieces, and fry'd in a Frying-pan. Petrus Caftellanus, in 


his xeswperyia, L. 2. Cap. 3. affirms, that a ſurpriſing Effica- 
cy is Arb to theſe = againſt all Kinds of Poiſon ; and 
he himſelf does not deny them an alexipharmic Quality, but 
thinks they do not deſerve the Name of an Aliment, becauſe 
they cannot prove more nutritive than any other Cartilage. 
But, in my Opinion, Melchior Sebizius, in his Manuale, is in 
the right, when he pronounces the Man miſtaken. who 
„ judges this a ſalutary Aliment z for theſe ſprouting Horns are 
% glutinous, thick, tough, viſcid, and earthy, I heir Smell 
« and Taſte alſo, in ſome meaſure, reſemble thoſe of Fun- 
«c ſes,”” 

e Fleſh of this Animal is accounted nearly like Beef; 
and, according to Clſus, in the eighteenth Chapter of his ſe- 
cond Book, it is of a highly nouriſhing Quality- According 


to Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book de Diæta, the Fleſh of the 
Hart is of a drying Quality, does not paſs eaſily off by Stool, 
but provokes Urine. Elſewhere, in his Work de Morbo Sacro, 


he claſſes the Stag's Fleſh among thoſe which excite violent Diſ- 
orders in the Inteſtines. Pliny, in the thirty-ſecond Chapter 
of his eighth Book, informs us, that the Fleſh of the Stag is 
ſo far from generating Fevers, that it prevents them : For, 
« ſays he, I know fome Women of Diſtinction, who, habi- 
4e tuating themſelves to taſte it every Morning, have, by that 
„ means, lived to a great Age, without the Attacks of Fe- 
« vers. This they think ſo much the more effectual and in- 
« fallible, if the Animal is kill'd only by one Wound.” 
Fohannes Bruyerinus, in his Treatiſe de Re Cibaria, L. 13. Cap. 
23. pronounces this Aſſertion of Pliny's a fatal Miſtake ; and 
alin. that the Fleſh of the Stag is not only very hard, and 
yields bad Juices, but alſo, that it is of difficult Digeſtion, and 
tes black Bile ; for which Reaſon it rehders the Bodies of 
ſe who eat it diſpoſed not only to violent Fevers, but alſo 
to other terrible Diforders ; in e ee of which, they who 
are careful of Health will uſe it rarely. Simeon Sethi not only 
affirms, that the Fleſh of Stags yields bad Juices, is of hard 
Digeſtion, and generates Melancholy; but alſo cautions us to 
abſtain from it in the prog; ey theſe — at that 
Time uently feed u ipers and Serpents, and are con- 
bf Hop — = Any nd hon to the Conſtitution, But 
Melebins Nals, in his Treatiſe de Alimentorum Facultatibus, 
informs us, that this Aſſertion is contrary to Experience; and 
that their Fleſh is better in the Summer than in the Winter, 
becauſe, in the former Seaſon, they are better nouriſh'd than in 
the latter ; and that it may be eaten with Safety. It is fre- 
tly uſed in the Entertainments of the Nobility, and Per- 
dan of Diſtinction, who delight in Hunting; eſpecially that 
of the Calves, which is moiſter, ſofter, ſiner, of a more 
Digeſtion, of a more agreeable Taſte, and not at all unw 
ſome. Next to the of theſe, is that of the Animals when 
they are three Year of Age. The Part of the Deer principal- 
ly in Uſe, among the more Ar is chat towards the 
Pack and Loins. The Fleſh of the ted 
Eruption of the Horns, is the beſts ſince. it is temperate, both 
with reſpet to Heat and Dryncf. om going Od. > 
ves, when ſucking, to thoſe which are older. The 4 
Stag is in various manners; for, according Se- 
bizius, in his Treatiſe de Alimentorum Facultatibus, it is qither 
boil'd or roaſted, or put into Paſties, or ſtew d. To uſe the 
Words of Caftellanus, in his xg:wpeyie, I can by no means ap- 


ted Deer, before the 


prove of the Curioſity of ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, who 
think young Calves of the red Deer, cut out of the Bellies of 
their Mothers, a Delicacy ; for, in my Opinion, they have too 
much of a diſagreeable Mucor to be eaten, without 
a Loathing ; and they abound with a Juice ſo crude, that 
cannot be eaſily digeſted, and converted into a falutary 
ment. Beſides, the 's Fleſb, in the Months of Augu/t and 
September, when the Animal is at Rut, is ungrateful, and ſmells 
ſtrong, like that of Goats, as Ari/otle long ago obſerved. The 
Fleſh of old Deer is not a laudable Aliment, becauſe it is dry, 
and of diſſicult Digeſtion, creates Obſtructions, 
Generation of a melancholic Juice, and diſpoſes to Fevers. In 
weak Conſtitutions it creates Diſorders of the Inteſtines, be- 
cauſe it is of difficult Digeſtion. But why Hlippocrates affirm'd, 
that the Fleſh of this Animal provokes Urine, is what cannot be 
accounted for, 
If we conſider, that the Food of Deer is only v. | 

and Water, we ſhall readily perceive, that the Fleſh of this 
Animal cannot be highly alcaleſcent, unleſs render'd ſo by 
much Exerciſe and Heat. A Stag which is hot, therefore, 
muſt be a leſs alcaleſcent Animal, than one which is hunted. It 
is remarkable, that the Legiſlator of the Jews orders the Throat 
of a Stag to be cut, that it may bleed ſufficiently ; 
with a View to leflen the Fendency to an alealine Putrefadtion, 
which the Fleſh of Deer contracts after much Motion. 

Many medicinal Preparations are obtain'd from this Animal. 
Thus, in the Works of the Antients, we read, that almoſt 


every Part of it is effectual againſt Poiſons ; and the Moderns 


have generally given into the ſame Opinion, except with reſpe& 
to its I ail alone; the Extremity of which, in a particular man- 
ner, is accounted poiſonous ; and, when eaten, is ſaid to ex- 
cite the moſt cruel Symptoms, ſuch as intolerable Diſorders of 
the Præcordia, and frequent Faintings, by which it ſpeedily 
proves fatal to the Patient, unleſs a Vomiting be quickly ex- 
cited, and the Theriaca, together with Abſorbents, exhibited. 
But this Opinion, concerning the poiſonous Nature of the Tail, 
ſeems to have drawn its Origin from an Error of the Antients, 
who imagin'd, that the Bile of the Stag was lodg'd in its Tail. 
Ettmuller, in his Opera Medica, T. 1. thinks the Whole of 
the Stag is deſervedly accounted alexipharmic and diaphoretic z 
and that all the Preparations of it are poſſeſs'd of the ſame Qua- 
lities. Mufitanus, in his Pyretclogia, affirms the ſame thing 
in expreſs Words. Hence Cardan aſſerts, that the inſpiſſa 
Tears of the Stag, when tied to any Part of the Body, prove 
effectual againſt Poiſons. Agricola affirms the ſame concerning 
the "Tooth of the Stag; but others aſcribe this Virtue to the 
Hoof of one of its Right Feet. According to Sextus, a Pla- 
tonic Philoſopher, if a Man is cloath'd with a Stag's Skin, he is 
Proof againſt Poiſon. It is alſo aſſerted, in the Theatrum Sym- 
8 that the Bone of the Stag's Heart, wore about any 

erſon, deſends him againſt the Bites of venomous Animals. 
Baricellus, in his Hort. Genial. declares himſelf of the ſame 
Opinion. lian alſo, and Mizaldus, affirm, that Serpents 
never approach the Place where the Fat of the Stag is kept. 
And Dieſcorides, in the ſixty-ninth Chapter of his ſecond Book, 
informs us, that thoſe who are anointed with the fame Sub- 
ſtance have no Reaſon to dread the Bites of Serpents. The 
ſame Author alſo affirms, in the fifty-ſecond Chapter of the 
ſame Book, that Serpents are baniſh'd by the Smoak of crude 
Hartſhorn. In the thirty-ninth Chapter of the laſt- quoted 
Book, he tells us, that thoſe who are bit by Vipers receive 
Relief by the Penis of the Stag, triturated and drank in Wine. 
Guainerius, after the Exhibition of Bezoar, and Preparations of 
the Theriaca, orders the Bites or Stings of venomous Animals 
to be tightly tied up with a Thong of Hart's Skin; for, ſays 
he, this Skin is of ſingular Efficacy againſt Poiſons. 

| Whether the Accounts relating to the Enmity between the 
Stag and Serpents are juſt or who, or whether the Stag, in 
conſequence of its Longevity, is poſſeſs d of any peculiar Vir- 
tues for procuring long Life, and preventing Diſcaſes, are 
Points we ſhall not take upon us to determine; fince we have 
not the Sanction of Experience to vouch our Aſſertions in 
either of the Caſes. Forbearing, therefore, to ſwell the Arti- 
cle with various Conjectures, and the Authorities of the Learned 
on theſe Subjects, we ſhall only confider thoſe Parts of the 
Animal which have any medicinal Uſes aſcrib'd to them omit- | 
ting, at the ſame time, their alexipharmic Qualities, of which 
we have already treated. But, that what follows may be the 
better underſtood, we muſt obſerve, that the Juices of the Stag, 
as well as of other Animals, have a Tendency to an alkaline 
Putrefaction; which is ſtill heighten'd, becauſe, in conſequence 
of their Swiftneſs, their Bodies are much exerciſed. 

As to the medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to the Tail of this Ani- 

mah Kenophen, in the fifth Chapter of the ninetcenth Book of 

e Geopentca, informs us, that if we anoint the Teſticles and 
Pudenda of any Animal with the Stag's Tail calcin'd, and tri- 
turated with Wine, it quickens the Deſire of Venery in that 
Animal; which, again, is allay'd by anointing the ſame Parts 


with Oil: And the ſame Effects are alſo produced in Men, by 
theſe Methods. Rieger is of Opinion, that not only the * 
| d 
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other Part of the Stig, as well as of any other 


but alſo 
Animal, not ſo thoroughly calcin'd as to deſtroy the 
whole Oil, in which Cafe he A are entirely inſipid, may, 
by its Acrimony, irritate the Fibres, and procure that 

of re uy, for a due Erection ; whilſt, at the 
time, the Wine, by its A contributes to the 
Production of the Effect. The of this Animal is not, 
however, kept in the Shops. | 

Fobn/ten, in his Hiftoria Naturalit de Fuadrupedibus, in- 
forms us, that Rhafis recommends the Brain of the Stag in Pains 
of the Hips and Sides; as alfo for the Cure of Fractures. In 
conſequence of its pinguious and unctuous Nature, it may be 
= ny for external Uſe, where the Intention is to mollify the 

arts. But, as we have great Plenty of ſuch mollifying Me- 
dicines, the Brain of this Animal is not kept in the Shops 
Pliny, in the fourteenth Youre of his twenty-cighth Book 
informs us, that the Runnet of the Calf of the red Deer, boil'd 
with Lentils and Beets, and uſed as an Aliment, is of fingular 
Service in Diſorders of the Inteſtines. It is alſo recommended 
for ſtopping immoderate Diſcharges of the Menſes, and reſolv- 
ing coagulated Milk. Scribonius Largus, in his Work de Me- 
dicamentorum Compoſitione, recommends it againſt an Epilepſy. 
It is not, that we know of, uſed in Medicine at preſent ; and, 
as it is an acrid ſtimulating Subſtance, it can only be p 
uſed in Caſes, where, by its reſolvent Quality, it may produce 
ſome happy Effects. 

They who aſcribe medicinal Virtues to the Whole of the 
Stag, claſs its Heart among the moſt conſiderable and effica- 
cious of the cordial Medicines. But the Preparations from 
this Part of the Animal are rarely uſed, becauſe other Medi- 
cines, of Virtues, are more eafily obtain'd. 

The Bone of the Stag's Heart is more highly recommended 
for medicinal Uſes than the Heart itfelf. is Subſtance, ac- 
cording to Yeſalius, is nothing but the Lendons of the Muſcles 
of the Heart, about the Origin of the Aorta, and Pulmo 
Vein, which in old Harts degenerate, firft, into a cartilagi- 
nous, and then into a bony Hardneſs, This Bone ſeems pro- 
perly to be ſituated between the Valves of the Root of the 

ena Cava, and the Origin of the Aorta, as it were in the 
Middle of the Septum. Some affirm, that, in freſh-kill'd 
Stags, this Subſtance is ſoft and flexible, like a Cartilage ; but 
that, when it is for ſome time expoſed to the Air, it aſſumes 
the Hardneſs and Texture of a Bone. "Theſe Bones ought to 
be of a beautiful white Colour, and not too large, | 
ſhould be ſuch as are obtain'd from old Oxen ; with Bones of 
which Kind the genuine Bones of the Stag's Heart are often 


mix'd. This Bone is recommended againſt Poiſons, and for 
— Longevity. It is , that, in conf ce of 
alexipharmic Quality, it affords an inſtantaneous Relief to 


pleuritic Patients, if uſed frequently thro* the whole Courſe of 
the Diforder. The Reaſon affign'd for this is, that it is im- 
pregnated with a pretty large Quantity of volatile Salt, by which 
it contributes to open the Obſtructions of the ſmall Veſſels in 
the Pleura. It is generally thought to be appropriated, in a 
particular manner, to Diſorders of the Heart; for which Rea- 
fon it is made an Ingredient in Medicines of a cordial and com- 
forting Nature. It is generally recommended as a Specific 
axainil Abortion, when exhibited with Grains of Chermes, 
and in à proper Vehicle. Half a Dram of it is generally exhi- 
bited in Powder. Hildanus thinks it better when calcin'd, 
than when crude. It is externally recommended, as an Amu- 
let, in violent Hzmorrhages ; for the 2 5 of which it is 
alſo put into the Patient's Drink ; or the Powder of it is blown 
into his Noftris. But as Bones of this Kind are not only 
found in Stags, but alfo ſometimes in Oxen, and in old Men, 
Ettmuller thinks the particular Virtues, afcrib'd to this Bone, 
ſpurious ; and imagines, that they have drawn their Origin from 
a fooliſh Suppoſition of the Heart's being the Seat of the Prin- 
_ ciple of Life, and of its being poſlefs'd of a peculiar Degree of 
Eminence, above the other Parts, on that account. Stahl, in 
his Ars Sanandi cum Expettatione, Satyra Harveana, juſtly 
obſerves, that the Bone of the Stag's Heart does not differ from 
the other Bones of that Animal, "Oy other reſpect, than 
that it is in the fingular Number : We may, therefore, j 

affirm, that this Bone is pofſeſs'd of no higher medicinal Vir- 
tues than the Bones and of other Animals. Hence, 
uence of its ab- 


either of the Hart, or of other Animals. If other Ingredients 

r 
the Natures of theſe Ingredients. The Method ing a 
elly from the Bones of the s Heart may be ſeen in 
Schroder*s Pharmacoparia. Patients, therefore, only ſuffer on 


account of the Dearnefs, but not of the Effects, of the Medi- 
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cine, when the A inſtead of 
Mie; oe ii Tvodhnr of A On thy wk 
Matthiokes ad Dieſer, Z. 2. C. $2. infdttns us 


f 


a part, did ; or when, in its ſtend, they 
flexible Bone, taken from the Head of a Sheep, 'as Amatuer, in 
Dieſcor. informs us was cuſtomary among the Vn 
hat the Skin of the Stag is effectual againſt Poiſons 
been alrzady obſerv d. It is alſo recomme againſt 8 
lations of the Uterus. Foe! affirms, that a Belt of 
Skin of the Stag, kill'd when copulating with the 
found, from Experience, to be poſſeſs d of fi 
When applied to the Loins, it is faid infallibly 
Expulſion of the Fœtus. Burrhus, ac 
recommends Stockings of it againſt the Gout ; and de himſelf 
order'd a Coat to be made of it for a certain Prince. The 


Shavings of this Skin, taken off with a Putnice-ſtone, and tri- 


turated with Vi are faid to be proper for anointing an 
Eryſipelas, The ame, when put in , is faid to be a Re- 
of the Urine. We can ſee 


medy for an involuntary Diſcha 
no Reaſon for extolling the Effects of this Skin fo highly ; nor 
can we affirm, that they anfwer the Epe anden d the Pa- 
tients, fince we are 7 that the Opinion of theſe Vir- 
tues originally aroſe from an ill-grounded Notion, that all the 
Parts of the Stag were of ſingular Service in Medicine, and 


uſeful for many curative Intentions. 

The Penis of the Stag, according to Ettmuller, is of ſingu- 
hr Uſe in Medicine: But the Stag muſt be kill'd in the Time 
of Coition ; for, by this means, it is of the Efficacy in 
ſtimulating to Venery, when a Dram of it is exhibited in the 
Form of a Powder, with a poach'd Egg, and a fmall Quan 
of generous Wine. Seletander alſo informs us, that it proves 
a very 8283 Stimulus to Venery, But, if the Stag is kill'd 
in the Act of Copulation, its Penis is of no Uſe againſt a Pyſ- 
entery, but rather proves prejudicial, But if the Stag is kill'd 
at any other time, its Penis is an excellent Remedy againſt 
Dy ſenteries and Pleuriſies, either in the Form of a Powder, or 
ſhaved down. The Doſe is from half a Dram to a whole 
Dram, in ſome Water appropriated to Pleurifies and Dyſente- 
ries, adding a little Laudanum Opiatum ; or the Shavings of 
this Penis muſt be boil'd, and the Decoction given to the Pa- 
tient ; or a Jelly muſt be prepared from them, after the Exhibi- 
tion of which the Patient is to expect a Sweat: In the above- 
mention'd Diſorders, when frequently repeated, are of 
ſingular Uſe ; and are very properly added to Antidyſenteric 
Electuaries. The Penis is Animal, according to Barths- 


line, in his Hifftorie Anatomice Cent. 6. Hit. co. is 
oper againſt Colics and hyfteric Biden; rally d 


enis, reduced to a Powder, and anointed on the Teſticles, in 
Conjunction with Wine, proves a ſingular Stimulus to Venery. 
Others commend the Uſe of it againſt a Difficulty of dif 
ing the Urine; as alſo in Di es of bloody Urine, 
Deliveries. When exhibited in 
Wine, it is faid to be againſt the Bites of venomous Ani- 
mals. According to Welſchius, in his Hecatoflez, Obſ, 15. a 
certain Phyfician happily cured Dyſenteries, and Hzmorr 
only with a Powder, prepared of the Penis and Tefticles this 
Atimal; adding either a little common „or red Sy 
candy, which takes its Colour from the Sa uſed in its 
paration. I am of Opinion, that the Veracity of ſo great Au- 
thors is not to be call'd in Queſtion, provided theſe Accounts 
are founded on their own Experience, and not on the Reports 
of others. But Reaſon convinces us, that no other medic inal 
T00P are to be 9 the Penis of the Stag, than 
t are owing to the abſorbent dryi — op wder 
or the — and 6 Ries ou : 
ſo that a Suſpicion remains, that the Effects produced are ow- 
bſtances taken in Conjunction with this Penis, 


Plague, and for promoti 


gin from the groundleſs OG of the Antients, that the 
was uſeful for many medicinal Purpoſes, 


Phyßcian, in bis Abhomeron, Lib. 1. Trad. 13. C. 6. informs 
us, that he cured a Jaundice, produced ſome poiſon 
ous Subſtance, by an Exhibition of the Weight of three Grains 
of Barley of this Subſtance, with five Drams of Gourd- water. 
When worn by way of Amulet, and frequently applied to the 
Noftrils, it is ſaid to be a Panacea, or univerſal Medicine. At 

ſent this Subſtance is not uſed for medicinal Purpoſes ; and 
Tauss, in his Pharmacopœia, affirms, that, when exhibited 
in a large Quantity, its Virtues are not ſo conſiderable, as to 
render ſo nauſeous a Remedy preferable to other more pleaſant, 
and more eaſily obtain'd, Medicines. The Fable on which 


the remarkable Virtues, attributed to the Tears of the Stag, -> 
ords : 


founded, is, by Avenzear, deliver'd in the following 

„% That Species of Bezoar is more genuine and uſeful than the 
© others, which, in ſome Parts of the Ea, is produced near 
« the Eyes of the Stag, in the following manner. The large 
<< Stags of theſe Countries ſometimes eat Serpents, in order to 
4 ſtrengthen themſelves ; and, before they receive any Injury 
«© from them, run to the freſh-water Rivers, into which the 
«< plunge themſelves, till the Water riſes very near their 
69 — This they are taught by Nature. They do not 
« drink any of the Water; for, if they did, they would quick- 
4% ly die: However, they continue in it till their Eyes begin 
© to ſhed Tcars, which become viſcid, and coagulated under 
4e their Eyelids ; and which, in Proceſs of Time, become as 
« large as a Cheſnut, or Haſlenut. But, when they perceive 
< the Poiſon entirely diſcharg'd, they come out of the Water. 
< Theſe Tears, when indurated like a Stone, fall off by 
« Friction, are afterwards found by Men, and accounted a 
<< more perfect and uſeful Bezoar than any other.“ Hence 
we —4 — the Reaſon, why theſe "Tears are by ſome call'd 
the Stone or Bezoar of the Stag. Scaliger, in his Exercita- 
tiones, relates another Fable ; and accounts for the Origin of 
theſe Tears from the Longevity of the Animal, in theſe Words: 
<< Before, ſays he, a Stag is an hundred V ears old, it produces 
4 no Tears; but, when it is arrived at this Age, there is 
« form'd, at the Canthus of the Eye, a Subſtance, which ad- 
<« heres to the Bones, and which is harder than a Horn, Its 
« prominent Part is round, remarkably * of a yellow 
Colour, and mark'd with ſmall black Veins. It is ſo ſmooth 
ac as almoſt to eſcape. the Touch ; and ſhrinks in ſuch a man- 
c ner, that it almoſt appears to move itſelf, It is a preſent 
«© Remedy againſt Poiſons ; and is advantageouſly exhibited, 
% with a little Wine, to ſuch as are ſeiz'd with the Plague ; 
e and by its means ſuch a Diaphoreſis is excited, that one 
« would think the whole Body in Danger of being diſſolved.“ 
What Kind of Stone the learned Author here deſcribes, we 
leave others to determine. We ſhall only obſerve, that ſome 
Men, celebrated for their Learning, have adher'd to one or 
other of theſe Opinions above-mention'd, concerning the Pro- 
duction of this Stone. But Scribonius Largus, in his Treatiſe 
Ae Medicamentorum Compeſitione, ſeems to be more in the right, 
| When he calls the Tears of the Stag thoſe rank Sordes, found, 
when the Animal is taken, in that Corner of the Eye which is 
next to the Face. Theſe Sordes, he informs us, are gather d 
by the Sicilian Huntſmen, on account of their Virtues againſt 
75 Bites of Serpents. The celebrated Harderus has diſco- 
ver'd a peculiar Lo Gland in the Stag, which other 
Animals want. This Gland has no Communication with the 
Glandula Innominata, nor with the common Lachrymal Gland, 
both of which are found in the 8 It is ſituated in the infe- 
rior Part of the Orbit, and is furniſh'd with 4 large Number of 
Veſſels. By an excretory DuR, peculiar to itſelf, it diſcharges 
the ſecreted Lymph ; and this it does in ſo much the greater 
Quantity, becauſe it is much larger than the Glandula Innomi- 
naa, and the common Lachrymal Gland, He thinks it pro- 
bable, that the Lymph, thus diſcharged and inſpiſſated, conſti- 
tutes that Subſtance commonly call'd the Tears of the Stag. 
See the A Eruditorum Lipſiæ, for the Year 1694. By what 
has been ſaid, I do not intend to call the Veracity of thoſe Au- 
thors into Queſtion, who affirm, that the Tears, either of a 
Man or a Stag, may ſometimes happen to aſſume a ſtony Con- 
ſiſtence ; but theſe are uncommon Accidents ; whereas we 
only here ſpeak of the common Tears of the Stag, or thoſe 
indurated Sordes, which reſemble the Wax of the Ears. 

The Marrow of the Stag, or that ſoft and pinguious Sub- 
ſtance contain'd in the Cavities of the Bones, is by ſome 
thought preferable to the Marrows of other Animals, for alle- 
viating Pains, and healing malignant Ulcers. Dieſcorides in- 
forms us, that thoſe who. are anointed with it are Proof againſt 
Poiſons. And Ovid, in his Art of Love, tells us, that it was 

erly uſed as a Paint or Varniſh for the Face. When this 
row is old, it becomes rancid, acrid, inflammatory, corro- 
ſiwe, and of a cauſtic Quality: But, when recent, it is of a 

ild and oleous Nature, and conſequently for ſoftening 
indurated Parts, and moiſtening ſuch as are Hence we 
know when its Uſe is proper, either externally, for anointing 
any Part affected, or when exhibited by way of Draught; or 
when injected, by way of Clyiter, iu Gripes of the Inteſtnes 
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Galen, for provoking the menſtrual Diſcharge,  order'd it to be 
included in a — clean Linen Cloth, and put into the Pu- 
denda of Women, with a Thread at it, in order to pull it 
out ; probably becauſe ſuch a Medicine, by its ſoftening Quality, 
may prove beneficial where the Mouth of the Womb is preter- 
naturally conſtricted, dry, or indurated ; fince by this means, 
when che Humours are juſt about to be diſcharg'd, the leſs 
Reſiſtance may be made to them. FHippecrates, in his, firſt 
Book de Merb. Mut. for this Purpoſe, orders to anoint 
Mouth of the Womb with the Marrow of a Gooſe or Stag, 
triturated with Ointment of Roſes, and Womens Milk. As 
emollient and lenitive Subſtances ave beneficial in Ulcers which 
are either dry, or abound with a corroſive Acrimony, the Rea- 
ſon is obvious why 32 in the laſt- quoted Book, 
claſſes the Marrow of the Stag 7 Medicines proper for 
Exulcerations of the Mouth of the Womb. From what has 
been ſaid, we cannot aſſign a Reaſon why thoſe anointed with 
it ſhould be Proof againſt Poiſons. If, therefore, we are ſo 
idle as to believe, that the medicinal Virtues of any Subſtance 
depend upon Fables, we muſt have recourſe to the Enmity be- 
tween the Stag and Serpents, in order to account for this won- 
derful Phenomenon. As for its Uſe in adorning the Skin, I am 
of Opinion, that it is proper, when other medullary or pin- 
guious Subſtances are ſo ; that is, when a Dryneſs or Fiſſures 
of the Skin are to be remov'd, The Preference ſeems to have 
been given to the Marrow of the Hind, the Female of the 
Stag, above that of the Male, becauſe Women, when the 
us'd this Subſtance as a Medicine, were not allow'd to take it 
from the Male Stag. But this calls rather for the Laughter, than 
the ſerious Regard, of a rational Creature. The Marrow of 
this Animal is not kept in many Shops; nor, indeed, are we 
at any Loſs on this Account, fince we can more readily have 
the recent Marrows of other Animals, almoſt daily kill'd every- 
where for the Uſe of Kitchens. When us'd as an Aliment, 
this Marrow is of difficult Digeſtion ; and, when eaten plenti- 
fully, is highly injurious ; but, when it is duly digeſted, it is 
very nouriſhing. DIS | 

As for the medicinal Virtues of the E laphopila, or Hairs col- 


lected in the Stomach, and ſometimes. in the Inteſtines, of the 


Stag, ſee the Article AGcacropile, We muſt only ob- 
ſerve, that this Subſtance is form'd of the Hairs which the Ani- 
mal, in licking itſelf, ſwallows down; and theſe Hairs are 
render'd compact and firm by the Filaments of the Vegetables 
the Animal eats, and the Juice contain'd in the Stomach. 

The Log of the Stag, when us'd as an Aliment, are ſaid to 
be of eaſy Digeſtion. But, beſides, the Lungs of this Animal, 
eſpecially when youñg, are accounted a valuable Medicine in 
ſome Caſes ; for if we may believe Pliny, in the twelfth and ſeven- 
teenth Chapters of his Footy wah Book, the Lungs and Oeſo- 
phagus of this Animal, dry'd in the Smoak, beat with Honey, or 
daily taken in Wine, are good againſt a Cough and Phthiſis. We 
can aſſign no other Reaſon for this, than that Stags, eſpeciall 
when young, by their Swiftneſs demonſtrate the Goodneſs of their 
Lungs. But the other medicinal Virtues, aſcrib'd to the 
Lungs of this Animal, are no more to be depended on than 
this, if we may believe Jobnſon, in his Hiftoria Naturalis de 
Quadrupedibus. | 

As to the Blood of the Stag, when dry'd, it is ſaid, that, when · 
infus'd in Clyſters, it cures Ulcers of the Inteſtines, and invete- 
rate Fluxes; and that, when drank in Wine, it is effectual againſt 
Poiſons. It is alſo commended againſt the Gout and Pleuriſy. 
The Doſe is from half aScruple to a Dram. But notwithſtanding 
the high Encomiums beſtow'd thereon, it is poſleſs'd of no other 
medicinal Virtues than the Blood of other Animals. 

That the Suet of the Stag baniſhes Serpents from thoſe who are 
anointed with it, as Droſcorides informs us, ſeems to be founded 
on the Perſuaſion, that the Stag, and all its Parts, are poſſeſſed of 
a Quality, whereby they reſiſt Poiſon. This Suet is alſo ſaid to be 

for ſoftening Tumors, conglutinating Wounds, curing 
hilblains, and alleviating Pains, even thoſe of the Gout. It is 
alſo ſaid to be good for Hernias, Excoriations of the Perinzum, 
and Freckles and Exulcerations of the Face. It is a proper 
Ingredient in Clyſters intended for the Cure of Fluxes and Dyſ- 
enteries. The Oil diſtil'd from this Suet is ſaid greatly to alle- 
viate arthritic Pains, if the Part affected is frequently anointed 
with it every Day. According to Hoffman, in his Clavis 
Schroder. when laid upon a Linen Cloth, melted at the Fire, 
and apply'd to the Gums, it ſurpriſingly alleviates Tooth-achs, 
and extracts the Worms which create the Pain. According to 
Ettmuller, ** The Suet of the Stag is an excellent conſolidating 
« Medicine in ſuperficial Excoriations. In a Falling-downof the 
«© Anus, let thePart be anointed with it warm, and gently put up. 
<« Ttis alſo an excellent Medicine for an Intertrigo, or Galling of 
the Skin; as alſo for Fiſſures of the Hands IS roduc'd by 
en COLI itis of a me netrating and reſolvent Nature than 
<«< any other pinguious Subſtances. Dr. Nefer put one Drop of 
* . Suet ** Urine of any Patient AV ee to 
<< - be dangerouſly ill. If this Drop ſubſided in the Urine, he 
% pronounc'd the Caſe deſperate ; and, if it floated, he pro- 
«© gnoſticated 


* ” ted a Recover *.“ * er rates, N | 
Pu gn melted Stags Suet, mix d with Oil of Roſes, to 
be laid upon Wool, and put into the Pudenda, in child bed 
Women, when the Lochia were not diſcharg d. The fame 
Author, in the laſt-quoted Book, this Suet as a 
proper Ingred 


ient in Fellarics againſt Exulcerations of the Ute- 
rus; and when, in order to provoke the menſtrual 1 N 
acrid Peſſaries have been us d, he orders theſe to be laid aſide, 
and the Suet of the Stag, melted in Wine, to be apply d. From 
what has been ſaid we may infer, that in Caſes where ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as ſoften, moiſten, and correct Acrimony are proper, 
Stags Suet, when recent and mild, but not when old and ran- 
id, may be advantageouſly us d, both c Tom externally, 

e any other Subſtances of a mild arid aleous Nature, 

As for the Ankle-bone of the or that ſmall ſquare Bone 

| rating above the Hoof, the Powder of it is by ſome 
Righy commende againſt Dyſenteries, Colics, and the Stone ; 
but 1 think they are in the right who aſſert, that it does not 
differ in Virtues from the other Bones of the Animal. 

But, the Part of a Stag moſt celebrated in Medicine is the 
Horns, of which Authors give the following Accounts. ; 
_ Vinegar, in which crude Hartſhorn has boil'd, i, by 
Djioſeorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 63. ſaid to remove the Pain attend-. 
ing Dentition, if the Gums are waſh'd with it. Vinegar alone 
is a fit Medicine for alla ing and removing Pains ; but whether 
it receives any additicaal” Virtues from the Hartſhorn, muſt be 
aſcertain'd by manifold Experience. Plim, inthe any 5 ar} 

ter of his eighth Book, . informs that the Smell of 

i Hartſhorn is beneficial to epileptic Patients, The Fili 
of Hartſhorn are ſometimes us'd in the time of the Plague, in 
order to correct and purify the Air ; but they are ill adapted to 
that becauſe they do not reſiſt the putrefactive my 
£ 
e 


tion of the Atmoſphere, which is at that time requiſi 
rather ſeem to promote 6 BY their alcaleſcent Nature. 
Shavings, reduc'd to a Powder which is calPd prepar'd Hartſ- 
horn, 1s, according to Ettmuller, highly xg in ſeveral Caſes, 
eſpecially when an Acid in the Prime Viz is to be abſorb'd, 
and a gentle Diaphoreſis promoted. But its diaphoretic Virtue 
is only granted by thoſe who believe the whole Stag to be polleſs'd 
of an alexipharmic Quality, From this Perſuaſion the Country- 
people, when labouring under n make them - 
ſelves a Powder of the Shavings of n, macerated and 
well ſoak d in a Lixivium of Marſh-trefoil, prepar'd with its 
own Water and Salt, and then dry'd. By the Uſe of this 
Powder the Patients are recover'd, not ſo much by the Virtues 
of the Hartſhorn as by means of the Lixivium. Willis, de 
Morbis Caftr. informs us, that he compos'd a Powder, for the 
ſame Purpoſe, of the Shavings of Hartſhorn, with an Admix- 
ture of the Roots of Devil's-bit, Swallow-wort, Tormentil, 
the Leaves of Marſh-trefoil, and Nitre. It is juſtly extol d for 
its antiacid Virtue. But the mucilaginous, tinous, and 
tenacious Nature of Hartſhorn, even when reduc'd to a Pow- 
der, renders it of difficult Digeſtion by weak Stomachs ; and, 
if it wanted this tenacious Quality, it would be more abſorbent 
than it really is. That Phyſicians, therefore, might not be re- 
duc'd to a Neceſſity of n other Preparations 
of it are brought into the Shops. Theſe are of two Kinds, ob- 
tain'd either with or without Fire. The Preparation by Fire, 
call'd calcin'd Hartſhorn, is no more than common Hartſhorn, - 
calcin'& till it becomes white, ſpongious, friable, and eaſily re- 
goed. to a Powder. This is W wy 5 be riod, on a 
ble, pouring upon it, now-and-then, ſome proper Water, 
ſuch as Unt of Roſes ; 2 when it is dry, -it is kept either in 
the Form of a fine Powder, or in that of Troches. It is alſo 
ſometimes call'd, by way of Excellence, Hartſhorn pr 
The ſame Subſtance is produc'd when we take the Caput Mor- 
tuum, which remains after the Diſtillation of the Spirit, the 
Oil, and the volatile Salt, and calcine it toa Whitenels, With 
reſpe& to this, Hildanus, in Trac. de Gangrema, accuſes the 
Negligence, or rather. the Ignorance, of Hoe Apothecaries, 
who, inſtead of calcining their Hartſhorn in Crucibles, or other 
r Veſſels, burn them among the open Coals., But chis 
ethod, as it is more eaſy and commodious to the Apo ries, 
ſo*tis more loathſome and prejudicial ti the Patient ; for Coals 
contain a malignant and peſtilential Vapour in them; and the 
Hartſhorn, whilft burning among theſe Coals, and whilſt the 
Aſhes every-where adhere to it, may very .cafily derive ſome- 
thing of a malignant Nature from the Coals. Dioſcorilles, 
therefore, 125 a good ., Method of calcini horn, 
when he order d it to be put in a coarſe garthen Veſſel, cover d 


up with Clay, put into a Furnace, and burn'd till it becomes. 
white. Calcin d rn is generell "gain 


Putrefaction, for 
Worms, and exciting 


nerally recommended 
ee and Hzmorrhages, for killu 
a Diaphoreſis. It is alſo rec 


- provoking the Menſes, for curing the Jaundice, Spictings of 
Blood, . Ulcers, and Defloxions of Ye 2 It is alſo Mn. 
2 5 ls kd Pains of the Bladder, in 
ZonjunRion wi rb ne abſolutely reject calcia d. 
Hardhorn, affirming by the Coleen, is reduced 5 2, 
- and deſtitute of all medicinal Virtues. Hill, 
n as n 


. 


2 


in his Book DeAMarb. 


Sold to it at the ſame time, Auſttanus, in his Pyretolagi 


Ob ſervat. Med. Lib. 6. 0/4. Scbol. aflerts, that in certain 


ed, the 


| yet it is of no Efficacy, except when the Diſorder 


7 > - 


, ings, and a 
« allo properly pred Ace. . r e e 

alſo proper erib'd ; for it ully a idities, 
«© and es” Humours,” It is alſo - / exhibited for 
expelling Worms of the Inteſtines, eſpecially thoſe of Children. 
Doctor - Michaelis, for an antidyſenteric Poder, calcin'd, . 
in a Crucible, Hartſhorn with Antimony, both of which wers 
levigated. Hartſhorn calcin'd, with Antimony, was 2 
us'd by Hartman, in an epidemic Dyſentery 3 but he adds. 


% 
informs us, that calcin'd Hartſhorn is only a dead Calx, and. 
thinks, that if at any time the Exhibition of it promotes a 
Wm this Effect is owing to the Quality of the Waters 
with which it is exhibited, ſuch as that of uus, for Inſtance, 
or to the Bed-cloths with which the Patient is cover d. Gan- 
derus, in Ephem, N. C. D. 2. a. 4. and Morley, in Colle. 
Leyd. affirm that calcin'd Hartſhorn is poſſeſs'd of no other 
Virtues than what it has in common with other abſorbent Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Crabs-eyes and Coral, Foreſtus, indeed, in his 


malignant Fevers, epidemically raging, and attended with a 
Flux, and a large Number of Worms, nothing was ſo beneficial 
as calcin'd Hartſhorn ; but he cautiouſly ſubjoins ſome Claſſes | 
of Abſorbents, which, he fays; he found as effectual in the. 
Cure of the ſame Diſeaſe. I am of Opinion, that, in the 
Calcination of the Horns, or other Parts of Animals, 
there is a t of the phlogiſtic Part, an Expulſion of the 
Moiſture, and an Evaporation of the volatile Salt into the Air. 
Theſe Bodies muſt, by a Deſtruction of the Coheſion of their 
Parts, become friable, and deſtitute of Water, Oil, and Salt z 
ſo that I'think it obvious, that calcin'd Hartſhorn is not poſſeſi d 
of any other Virtue than what may be aſcrib'd to 12 
earthy, and r Hence Melſebius, in his 
Curationes Proprie, not, in all Caſes, think the Uſe of 
this Medicine = becauſe, by its drying Quality, it may 
produce bad Effect. But that it is a mere earthy Body, deſti- 
tute of ſaline and oleous Parts, may appear from this, that tha 
like Subſtance is obtain'd from the t Mortuum, when ſub-. 
jected to Calcination, after the Diſtillation of the Spirit, tha * 
volatile Salt, and the Oil. *Tis now obvious, that Hoffman, 
in his A Laberatorii Altdorfini, when he has told us, that 
Martin Rulandus us d calcin'd Hartſhorn for proparing Deco- 
tions, judges rightly when be adds, Thi thod may 
«© be follow'd at preſent, if the Patient deſires an inſipid 
«© Decoction, . juſt as the celebrated Screta, in his Treatiſe on 
n malignant Camp- fever, order d one Dram of diapho- 
% retic Antimony to be mix'd with 3 and 
«« exhibited with a View to quench Thirſt, and extinguiſh 
«© the febrile Heat.” From what has been aid, we per- 
ceive the Reaſon why Scribonius Targus, in his Treatiſe De. 
Medicamentorum Compoſutione, beſtows ſo large Encomiums on 
a Medicine compounded of Hartſhorn, cut into $ljces, calcin'd 
in an, earthen: Veſſel, cloſe, 11 to white Aſhes, and then 
mix'd with white Pepper and Myrrh, not only ſor removing 
preſent, but n future, Pains of the For, 
Diſorder.is produc'd by a cold Cauſe, à viſcid Mucus, or a 
redundant Acid, this Medicine -b no means appears impro- 
pers on account of the Power of abſorbing Acidities, lodg'd in 


calcin'd Hartſhorn, and in 9 of its ſtimulating, 
reſolyent, and heating lities, ar from. an Addition of 
the Myrrh and Pepper. But for what n calcin'd Harti- 
horn ſhould. be accounted attenuating, as the Antients imagia'd, 
I can by no means comprehend, t the-Antients chought ſo, 
from a P 
account of the 
Uterus, he-orders the: A 


calcin'd Hach 2 
| | orn ſeems to be recom-- 
for a Dentifrice, becauſe it is an nn, rough Sub- 


ication of a Medicine 
1 


oder. In 
f e exhibited in thoſe kinds of Jaundice - 
where an Obſtruction, is form'd in, the Duodenum by an acid- 
Matter, which, diſſending it too much, blocks up the common, 
biliary Duck, where it terminates in that lateftine. This Spe- 
cies of Diſorder frequently occurs. im Children, and is reliev'd - 
V calcin'd Hartſhorn, or 9 
a in Conjundtion with. refal vt Salts... Tho“ Franciſcus 
[ afficms; that it is proper, in all Hi iſerimi 


3 


an acrid vellicating Matter, adhering to the moſt nervous Part 
of the Stomach, where its ſuperior Orifice communicates with 


the Diaphragm. Hartſhorn prepar'd without Fire, which is 
alfo cal d Harhotn hiloſophically or ſpagirically d, is 
made by ſuſpending, by a Thread, Hartſhorn cut in in 


the Neck of à Still, from which Brandy, ot ſome cordial Water, 
ſuch as that of the Carduus Benedictus, or of common Carduus, 
is difti/d, that by this means the Hartſhorn may be penetrated, 
and render'd white and friable, by the aſcending Vapours. 
When dry'd after this Proceſs, it is either in that State, or 
redut d to Troches, with ſome proper Water. This Pre- 


tion, by the Steam of the Liquors ſubjected to Diftil- 


ion, is, in the Collect. Leyd. call'd a Fumigation of Hartſ- 
horn. This philoſophical Manner of calcining it was caſu- 
ally found out at Dreſden in Saxony, Hoy about the Middle 
of the laſt Century, by one Caſpar Pantzerus, an r 
and a Native of Fruſia, whilſt, in order to digeſt ſome Medi- 
cine, he put a Piece of Hartſhorn into the Beak of the Alembic, 
axe, upon taking it out, he found it ſo ſoft as ſcarcely to exceed 
Hardneſs of Cheeſe. At preſent it is alſo prepar d by boiling 


it in a ſufficient Quantity of common Water, till it becomes 


ſoft, ſomewhat friable, and till the exterior black Coat is 
ble of being feparated with a Knife, after which the white 
Subſtance in the Middle is dry'd, and preſery'd for Uſe. Heoff- 


mum, in his Ala Laboratorii Altdorfenſis, orders the Water, in 
wi 


which it is boil'd, to be impregn th ſome alcaline Salt, that 
it may the ſooner become ſoft. He alfo obſerves, that the 
Hartfhorn, thus 'd, may aſſume a rediſh Colour, if it is 
boiP'd in a cloſe Ve el in Lime-flower-water. Hartſhorn, thus 
prepar'd without Fire, is recommended for the ſame Purpoſes 
ith that which is calcin'd ; and the former is prefer d to the 
latter by fome, who, thinking it poſſeſſed of greater Virtues, 
ribe it in ſmaller Doſes. When thus prepar'd, it has the 


* 
— drying and abſorbent Qualities, and may be — 
e 
atinous Sub- 


the ſame Intentions with the burn'd Hartſhorn; o 
abſorbent, becauſe it ſtill retains ſomewhat of its 
ſtance. Schulzius, in his Prælect. tells us,. That many Phy 
« ſicians aſcribe little or nothing to this Preparation, fince it is 
« depriv'd of its gelatinous Part, on which its Virtues muſt 
© necefſarily depend. But that its gelatinous Subſtance is hot en- 
« tircly deſtroy d, is experienc'd by thofe who put the Powder 
e« of it into Waters, which, by that means, ſoon become mu- 


« cilaginous, and unfit for keeping long, There are alſo ſome 
<« celebrated Phyſicians, who recommend it, as mo tempe- 
a 


„ rating, antiſpaſmodic, and, in ſome meaſure, a diaphoretic 
„% Quality, and uſe it very much in theſe ſeveral Intentions, 
«© But, above all others, a certain Phyfician, Eph. N. C. D. 


«6 2, a. b, gave this Medicine alone the higheft Encomiums, as 


«< nn efficacious Cure for malignant Fevers.“ But it may be 


juſtly ſuſpected, that the critical Sweat, by which the malignant 


ever is carry'd off; may be excited only by drinking the Water 
of Carduus edictus, with which the 
Some alſo call that Harthorn philoſaphically prepar'd, which is 
calcin'd with an Addition of Brick-duft by way of Cementation: 
Kut this is nothing more than Hartſhorn burnt. As for the ya- 
rious Preparations of Hartſhorn in the ſeveral Diſpenſatories, 
and the — paſſed upon them, we ſhall not here give them 
a Place: But it muſt be obſerv d, that, in all theſe Preparations 
of the Hartſhorn, it is depriv'd of its volatile Salt, and the ab- 
ſorbent earthy Powders only remain, 
DecoQtions of the Shavings of Hartſhorn, in common Water 

may prove beneficial, where the Acrimony of the Humours' is to 


be corrected, where dry Parts are to be moiſten'd, and where 


Thirſt is to be allay'd ; but they are more proper in Diſorders 
ariſing from Acidities, than in ſuch as ariſe from an alcaleſcent 
State of the Juices. Theſe Deco&tiong ought to be weak for 
Perſons of tender Conſtitutions, and ſomewhat ftronger for 
thoſe of a more hardy and robuſt'Make ; for they are of a ge- 
latinous Nature, and not to be digeſted without fome Difficulty. 
Huffman, in the twenty-third Chapter of his Of: Paral. te 
us, That they who are of Opinion, that orn cures 
„ malignant and peſtilential Fevers, either put it in the Pa- 
«« tjient's Drink, or boil it in Barley-water, Which 

« take to be diuretic. But,” fays he, I would willing 
„ know, whether for this Purpoſe we are to uſe crude or cal- 
e cin'd Hartſhorn. All uſe that Which is calcin'd, except 
Saxenia, who declares in favour of that which is:crude, be- 
« cauſe it retains the Properties of the Hartſhorn, which, in 
<«« Calcination, are deſtroy'd. Some Subſtances we calcine in 
«« order to render them more mild, ſuch as Braſs, and Cadmia; 
<« and others are calcin'd with a View to render them more 


«t acrid, of which Kind is Hartſhorn, who will not be- 
<« hve, that it aſſumes an acrid ity, in confequence of 
4 its Calcination, may be convi of this Truth by . 
" = _ of it in any Wound they 32 at 
8 ey- water may, | irs a drying Quali 

6 a uſe calcin'd Harhorn in the Can os. "BY I — 
«g 


inion, that the ne of Urine is not 
te the Hartſhorn, but by the Water, which cheriſh 
„ to the Kidneys, eſpecially when drank in a large Quantity. 


artſhorn is exhibited; 


C E R 
As for the various Methods of preparing the Jellies of Hartſ- 
horn, either in the Kitchens or whe Tor it would be too 
tedious to wag them here. The fin No ty Arn 
ſtances of this Kind are 27 * upon thmuller, in the 
n « The Jelly, extratted by boiling, ' is no- 
«« thing but that Quinteſſence, or nutritive Juice, of the Stag, 
e by which it is nouriſh'd, It is poſſeſs'd of alexipharmic as 
« well as antifebrile Virtues, if half an Ounce, or between 
4 ſix Drams and an Ounce, of it is diſſolved in half a Pint or 
i 27 exit prepared Medicin? Hi hs Heat and hatte 
© and eafily p Cine aj the Heat and NMI. 
66 - Ne A ay _ for the E — 
„ of any peccant Matter, hi happen to be! in 
« the Body. It is alfo of a te analeptic Natur fe 
« for correcting the acrid Juices in the Body, allaying the Ef- 
<< ferveſcences ariſing therice, and mitigating, the natural Heat. 
„% Hence, in continued Fevers, g uſual than 
<« large Doſes of the Jelly of Hartſhorn, in alterative and 
* alexipharmic Juleps, and in the Patient's common Drink: 
For this Jelly is nothing but a volatile Salt, concentrated by 
<< a ſpermatic Mucilage, It is either ſimple, for the Uſe 
e hectic and phthiſical Patients, for promoting the Eruption of 
e the Small-pox, purple and petechital Fevets; of it may be 
% ſprinkled with diſtil'd Vinegar, or acldulated with Lemon 
« juice; in which Form it is more proper, in Caſes where 
, there ig a preternatural Heat, and E ' of the Maſs of 
( Blood ” | 


It muſt be carefully obſerved, that ( fly of Hartſhorn is 
no more than its Decoction, ſo inſpiſfated, that, ven expoſed 
to the Cold, it aſſumes a Confiſtence capable of being cut with 
a Knife; that it is richly impregnated with the Subſtance of 
which the Horn was originally form'd, and conſequently con- 
tains Parts fit for nouriſhing the Perſon wh uſes it; as alſo, 
that it is proper for lubricating the exaſperated and Oy Fit, 
and for correcting the too fluid State of the Juices. it 
happens, that, in conſequence of its glutinoui Quality, it ſome- 
times produces defirable and happy Effects in Diarrhotas and 
Dyſenteries. Bur it muſt be obſerved; that it proves uncaſy to 


Wenk Stamachs, when exhibited in large Quantities, by its 
to be exhi ited 


glatinous Quality 5 for which Reaſon it ought | 
to the Sick in 4 diluted Form, ſuch 4s that of the Decoction. 
Secondly, we muſt obſtrye, that, in conſequence of its alcale- 
ſcent Nene, it is over in Difeaſes where ati acid Acrimony is 
to be Gt. t as many feveriſh, he&ic, and phthiſſcal 
Patients fuffer too much from an alcaleſcent State of the Juices, 
atidalated Jelly of Hartfhorn may ſo much the more ſafely be 
exhibired'to them: As, on the cotitraty, Hartſhorn- jelly, with 
an Addition of Aromatics, is proper in Diſvtders arlling from a 
peccant Acid: For this Reaſon „ pert in his Curationes 
propriz, for feveriſh Patients, generally preſcrib'd this Jelly, 
red with n- juice. e medicinal Uſes of the Telly 
of Hartſhorti may, I think, be determin'd, from what has 
been ſaid: But, at the ſame time, 1 am of Opinion, that it is 
poffeſt'd of no higher alexipharmic or arialeptic Virtues, than 
what may be juſtly attributed to the Jellies prepared from the 
Parts of other Animals. Nor, in ordet to <ftabliſh the alexi- 
pharmic and diaphoretic Virtues of this Jelly, would T have 
recourſe to an urinous Spirit, and a volatile Sa concentrated 
in it ; for theſe may, by Diſtillation, be oBtain'd from the Jel- 
ly itſelf, as well as from the crude Hartſhorn. But we tannot 
hence infer, that any Matter acts oh our Bodies by virtue o 
theſe Subſtances, obtain'd from the Jelly by the Violence of the 
Fite in the ehymical Veſſels. When other Subſtances are added 
to the Jelly, the Nature and Qualifies of theſe are alſo to be 
regarded, in forming à Judgment of the Effect generally pro- 
duced. Thus, for Inftance, it may be affirm'd, concerning 
the Jelly of Hartſhorn, in which excorticated ſweet Almonds. 
are bruiſed, ſo as to fotm a kind of Emulſion, that it is high- 
ly nutritive, and corrects 28 Kind of Acrimony, in conſe- 
wmv of the mild balſamie Oil contain'd in the Almonds, if 
are recent, and not old and rancid. . 
s the Water diſtil'd from Hartſhorn is taken no notice of 
by the Compilers of our Diſpenſatories, but is a Medicine much 
uſed by the French Phyſicians, we ſhall Here give the various 
Methods of preparing it, directed in ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated Diſpenſatories, in the e Brandenburgi- 
cum, therefore, and the Pharmac. 170 it is prepar'd by Di- 
ſtillation from the young and tender Horns of the Stag, Ac- 
cording to Ertmuller, d It is an excellent Medicine againſt 
„ Palpitztions of the Heart; and a good Vehicle for exhibiting 
« to Children, Infants, and Adults, alexipharmic Medicines 
<« in Feyers, and other Diſorders of a malignant Nature. It 
« is ptoper for promoting the Eruption of the Small Pox and 
% Meaſles ; as alſo for curing Epilepſies, either by itſelf, or 
« mix'd with other proper Medicines. This Water is uſed 
« with Succeſs by Child-bed Women, when ſeiz'd with the 
ce le Fever; as alſo in immoderate Fluxes of the Lochia, 
« Dyſenteries, and Scutvy.” Others alſo recommend it for 
pong ing the Expulſion of the Fœtus. But it is poſſeſs'd of 
C WF other irtues than thoſe of common Water ; for 
__ theſe. 
4 


* 


theſe young and tender Horns, as alſo all te abr pv ef 
other Animak, as Zwelfer juſtly obſerves, o Miele paß - 4 Bo 
way of Sweat, an elemen ater or M eld of 
very inconfiderable Virtues ; and which, tho* 1 with 
an empyreumatic Smell, _—_— from that „ be 
thought to poſſeſs ſo very 8 „ hot Cor- 
nu Cervi e tenellis pA. vino, Ns, the Diſpenſ/ oy anden- 
burgenſe, receives, beſides the tender Horns, Riculatin and 
alexi ic Medicines, entire Citrons, Aftri Ingenta, and other 
Subſtances, which, in Diſtillation, do not yield their Virtues : 
All theſe are difti”d with Wine, and Water of Germander. It 
— ſaid to be alexipharmic and cordial, which Qualities it more 
uſtly claims than the preceding Water, not on account of the 
Harthorn, but of the aromatic, ſpirituous, and heating Ingre- 
dients. Schulzius, in his Preleftiones, paſſes his Judgment 
ypoi them both in the following Words: „ They are ſup- 
rted u groundleſs and implicit , the worſt of 
wy beer ol Some fond Abettors of agel gy dell 
«« aſcribe à great deal to Compoſitions of this 3 As 
is no Neceſſity for envying theſe Men their eng they 
„% may be at Liberty to enlarge at Pleaſure. the Cl 
* Cordials and Alexipharmics. the ſimple Water, a few 
<< Ounces may be exhibited for a Doſe ; and of that p 12 
4 with Wine, one Ounce is ſufficient.” Both theſe Waters 
are now in Diſuſe, becauſe better and more judicious, or at 
leaſt as good, Compotitions are to be had with more 
They may, indeed; be uſed as Vehicles for other Medicines 
that the Apothecary may have no Reaſon to complain of ſuſ- 
raining a Loſs on —— of their being diſcarded, The 4 
Typhorum Cervi, in the Pharmacopeia reentoratenſis, is diſtilq 
with Wine alone, "This Preparation is by ſome As 
an Alexipharmic, and good againſt burning and malignant Fe- 


vets. A few Spoonfuls may be given for a Doſe, hat riſes 
in the Alembic feems to be firn 1 e Spirit of 3 as may be 
alſo known from its Virtues an perties. * 
Cervi Citrata, Waldfchmidii, in the ern Pare 


bs — is p the Shavings of Hartſhorn, diftiFd with 

Citrons, and fome diftil'd Waters of Vegetables, com · 

— calPd alexipharmic or ſtimulating, with an Addition of 
the Way of Sorrel, This Preparation n is accounted analeptic, 

ing pretetnatural Heats, It is alſo ſaid to 

be alexipharmic, 1 af it rey foo exhibited at a time; 

or it may be mix'd her proper Liquors, From what is 

before id, tis obvious, that whatever Virtues theſe Waters 

poſſeſs TY TO OI and not tu 


the Hartſhory 
I now Spirit, alt, and Oil of Hartſhorn, 
Boerhaave, Loch 11 f f low, in order to avoid Repetir 
tions, has given the Method volatile alcaline Salts 
from all Animal Subſtances, of which n is the ng 
frequently uſed, under one Article. The Example he 
in the Hoofs of Horſes, But I muſt remark, that by 0 
horn, in Medicine, the Horns of any Deer are implied, whether 
the red or fallow. 


Take che Parings of Horſes Hoofs, whilft at Grak, as 


9:6 proper fr it 


are cut off by the Farriet, and ſteep a ſufficient Quanti 
thereof in Water, that they ma by Caſes Tate. 
wards dry'd : Put them into a Retort * to fill 


jt almoſt to the Neck ; fet the Retore in a Sand F urngce; 
5 A very Receiver, an re uncture 

wy a Paſte of Case wel diſtil with CoD egrees of 

Fire, There will firſt come over a limpid aqueous Liquor 

in dewy rhe of Continne nd he] ſo long as this 

Liquor pour it out, an it apart; appl 

the Receiver Ho and raiſe the Fire, Ul till white ng 

begin to riſe ; at which time an unctuous Spirit will come 
' over in oily Veins : Continue this Degree fo long as i will 

bring any thing over: There will be now ſits igns of a 

ſaline Matter. Increaſe the Fire again, and, along with 

the apy ro rig there will came over a volatile alcar 
line $a] £ up in little Lumps, together with an 
Oil: 15 ts Fire till Tr any 2 more riſes ; 
ten increaſe it to the utmoſt ; at leng th, railing » F Iv of 

Suppreſſion, à ſome what more rd 5 Salt, al 

with a ve 1 will now come over; at whi 

time the will run into a 

and riſes up 2 Bd prog Obes 

Operation ceaſe, 17 1 


e nc 8 
a volatile. The remaining Feces are very a 
„ » as alfo fetid and bitter z and, if calcin'd in an 


open Ire, afford a little of 
aderably pure Earth, » ide Quantity white, infipid, 


- If Hartſhorn, 3 br wary v and 
now grown exceeding] y dry, be uk de age Pieces * 
put into an Jron Pot, ſet in a Furnace, 400 B with a large 


CER 


earthen Alembic-head, which works with tro Beaks, 


fitted to a capacious Recei and the Diſtillation, be 
perform'd with of Fire, near! Ap, £ ſame 

will be obtain'd ; that is, a fat, 23 Spurl a volatile 
Salt, a pant ON, Oi, a Salt ſom 


omg 
nie thay Oil : There will remain a ſoli hed, TX che 
not eaſil 1 diflolve by Fire, but remains brittle; and, when 


reduced to Powder, and given upon an ,empt — it 
proves an excellent Match! for deſtroyi Ly 
recent Bones of Animals, clear'd, as 1 
2 ir Fat, and treated in the ſame manner, Are 
ubſtances ; only abounding with more of a 
— Oil, which infects every 
Nails, Hooks, Hair, and Silk, 


ing it HR 


44 rr30 

As greater or antity of Water is drawn from all theſe, 
a the drieſt 12 it hows, | w on Water may 
adhere to the other Principles of Ani 2 be ae 
dated therewith into an N ww 4 * Form 
to remain fix'd 460 2 t Number of _ 
be releaſed a 12 the e Th pc Fi 

when it is ſepara rom its tal 

0 ON; for, then, a conſiderable tit of 52 Frm 
is procur d: And hence it An: . ga 
inodorous Bodies may, by re Force 4 55 


ind 1 fetid Odours ; 
a peculiar . x it 
1 time. SHE 


—_ — 
ns Pay 


ciouſly 2 => a very 
Variety of Taſtes 2 


of id 

r the Water, Shut, Salt, and Oil, from a 
cular Odour. Again, from a ſolid Body we have _ 
1 which concrete A teſt Diffi 


We have ſeveral ; ©, which are oh from f d 
| Bode ; and there an from ſo large large a Bulk, but little 
th, which is firm 'd, And as the ſame. Principles 

uy. 1 both fi K Ant and 4 Ba alwa 
rth from the Solids, we bence. (os ty nog Ne 
tre b Sos bot therefore, that 1 lids 3 


Fluids ; 
Te ed N 


ut the larger 
neſs, both in their See and Subltance 
violent Fire, ſtill retain the former 


extern ele mY 


tel, they afford no irit, or Q 
crumbly ; * ſo as, i dot into 5 or oy . Bas en again 
r enacity, 50, likewiſe 
k Parts, be dae boil'd for a +8. Wa with 
a repeated C the Water, 1 25 a ſeparate tion 
* the former pr UE I NS wh 
ater comes off pure, after wi Bone; 
theſe Decoctions be inſpiſſated * lug 7 lated nd 
8 4 Maſe # tn, apps oak * 2 ra in en 
n 0 
nes, or Mets, 70 by ns WG re 15 — 


. ples, in che ſame mannes as the other Su 7 
TY Bus N lhe for Matter, LETS _ Ig 
= „ affords ſo much the Jeſs 
irit, the more Jay wa obtain'd by the 


the bolting from 
whence it ſeems, tl the ſaline, ſpi our and cl lat 
IAE Uh the is a 
mere ſimple Ear hich can ſcarce . — and 
containing, after having ſuffer'd the utmoſt 4 Tr nce of thg 
Fire, no fix d Salt; but always affording, when. burnt to 
Whiteneſs, a pe of W proper for making the Refiners 
Teſts, And, w Bones are treated in Pgpjn's igeſter, 


I have found, by r that they rema 
almoft wholly e i * * this — ew 
me, that ſcarce any oMlervable B cquld be found in 
theſe Productions, let the Animal Subject be what it would 3 

only in reſpect of the Oil, which abounds more 

floh in one 7 en in another. 2 Oll, in the Diet: 
lation, acquires a ely intolerable N which ins 
all the it touches with an abominable Taſte and 
ngt to be got out, And hence the ſolid Subſtanges, 
us di d, afford thels Productions; the mare infected and 
lag eie — mary Oil they contain; And * it is, 
which is 3 affords a leſs nauſer 
ous ON upd uſt lac Ber: whe hich are full of Marra Marrow; 
t. except this ſingle can ſcarce otherwiſe 
be 0 for all theſe I and Salts, purified je from 
their Oil, become the ſame thing; nor could I ever find any 
Difference betwixt theſe Productions, 4175 4 dren 


—— 


Animals; for Horſes Hoofs, the Horns of O pod Stags, 
Ivory, Tortoiſe-ſhell, Hair, and Silk, in a 
Whence it is of little I rom what Reg ance 


Thing are produced, only with ref 29 the Oil, as above 
explain'd, * neyer 2 25 F. irit of f human 
„H Hoc, or raw Filk, differ'd in 


Blood, orſes 8 
any thing, but the Ol, Helmont, know, recommends the 
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Faline Spirit of human Blood before all others, becauſe it 
_ cures the Falling-fickneſs: And, in England, Geddard's 
„ diſtil'd from Silk, are prefer'd to others of the ſame 
Kind ; but I have long obſerved, that theſe Differences are 
ſeldom found, with any Certdinty, in the Practice of Phyſic. 
This is evident, that all the Matter, capable of affording 
theſe Principles by Diſtillation, may be extracted by difloly- 
ing Animal Solids in boiling Water z whilſt what remains, 
er a thorough Boiling, will afford little thereof : In theſe, 
therefore, almoſt inſipid and ſcentleſs Decoctions, all that 
Matter lies conceal'd, which affords Salts, Spirits, and Oils, 
by Diſtillation. Theſe Salts, therefore, of Animals could not 
be render'd alcaline or volatile, by ſo * repeated a 
- boiling, It is alſo certain, that the Air, Water, and Sun, 
at length deprive the Bones expoſed thereto of all that Ani- 
mal Matter, which, in Diſtillation, would afford Water, 
Oils, Salts, and Spirits; and in old Bones, grown perfectly 
white, is found, committing them to Diſtillation, 
nothing of theſe Principles, but only a ſimple Earth, Putre- 
faction having carried away the reſt. It is an agreeable Ex- 
iment to boil an Animal Muſcle, or, for Example, an 
Ox's Heart, ſo long in ſeveral Waters, till at laſt the Water 
comes off as pure as it was put on; then, gently ſqueezing 
the Water out of the Heart with the Hand, and repeatin 
this ſeveral times, and boiling it in freſh Water, the exte 
thin Membrane being taken off, that the Fat alſo may be 
reſolved and ſeparated in the Boiling, there will thus be, at 
length, obtain d a perfectly ſolid, dry, and incorru tible 
Muſcle, exhibiting all the Fibres ; eſpecially if hot Water 
has been firſt inj Fed with a Syringe thro* the Coronary Veſ- 
ſels, ſo as perfectly to waſh out the Blood from the Veins 
and Arteries ; for thus the mere Skeleton of the Muſcle will 
be obtain'd. 


Rettification of animal alcaline Salts, Spirits, and Oils, 


Take the entire Production of the Proceſs deſcrib'd above, 
and put it into à large Glaſs Body, to be hereafter kept 
for this Purpoſe ; apply a large capacious Head, with its 
Pipe cut in the wide Part, ſo that the Salt may ny fore 
into the Receiver; otherwiſe it would there ſtop, . block 
up the Pipe, and forcibly throw off the Head. Set the 

eſſel in a Bath Furnace, with a continued Heat of an 
hundred and fifty Degrees, ſo as firſt to bring over what 
will riſe with this Degree : A fat, volatile, alcaline Spirit 
thus comes over, along with a white ſolid Salt. hen 
nao more aſcends, change the Receiver, and keep this Li- 
uor, with its volatile Salt, apart; and if the Salt, by 
aking, does not diſſolve in its Spirit, it is a Sign, that 
the Spirit, being pour'd out, and kept ſeparate, is as 
— bow rich as can any way be procur'd : Let it there- 

fore 


kept for its particular U ſes, in a cloſe ſtopt Glaſs, 
under the Title of Spirit of Hartſhorn, Spirit of human 
Blood, &c. And let the Salt alſo, which would not diſ- 


ſolve in this Spirit, be preſerv'd under the Title of the vo- 
latile oily Salt of orn, or of whatever other Subject 
it was procur'd from. | 


Urge the Remainder with the Heat of boiling Water, and 


ere will come over another Spirit more ſlowly than the 


former, together with a light Oil floating thereon, and 
ſome Quantity of volatile Salt; continue this, till no more 
riſes, with the ſame Degree of Heat; and again, keep this 
aqueous, oily, and ſaline Liquor ſeparate ; a groſs fetid 
Oil will now remain at the Bottom of the V 


Thus we obtain, from the above-mention'd Subſtances, a 
Water which is neither oily nor faline at firſt, as we ſaw in the 
Beginning of the preceding Proceſs ; next, an alcaline oily Spi- 
rit ; thirdly, a volatile oily Salt ; fourthly, a volatile Oil, with 
an oily Alcali a little more fix'd, and a fetid Water ; fifthly, 
a more fix'd Oil than could be feparated by a Heat of two 
hundred and thirteen Degrees. 

If the firſt Spirit be again diſtil'd in a freſh Glaſs, with a 
hundred Degrees of Heat, the Salt is therice obtain'd purer, 
and almoſt in a folid Form, And if the Operation be conti- 
nued, tilt the Salt fublimed begins to diſſolve by the ſubſequent 
Liquor, an aqueous Fluid will remain at the Bottom, with an 
Oil floating thereon : So that theſe Spirits conſiſt of an extreme- 
ly light Water, Oil, and Salt united together ; whence they 
again reſolve into theſe three. This Spirit, therefore, is a vo- 
latile ſaponaceous Lixivium; and the remaining Water and Oil 
may be ſo ſeparated, by a freſh Diſtillation, that the Water 
ſhall remain taſteleſs, tho* fetid, and the Oil almoſt without 
Mixture; all the Salt being ſeparated with the more volatile 
Oil: And hence we may underſtand the Nature of theſe Spi- 
rits. But the Salt, by this Sublimation, from its Spi- 
rit, is always oily, tho* lefs fo than the former, and therefore 
much whiter ; becauſe upon each ReQification it leaves'a yel- 
low, and ſometimes a red Oil behind, which gave it the Co- 
lour. Hence we know, that 1 Salts of Animals once ren- 
det'd volatile and alcaline, by Putrefaction, the Admixture of 
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a fix'd Alcali, or the Force of Fire in Diſtillation, thereby be- 
come and remain more volatile than Water, and the moſt 
volatile Oil; and hence, that the Water, ſo deſerted, mani 
feſts the Oil it conceaPd. before, as being united with its Al- 
cali into a kind of Soap, ſoluble in Water: And now, when 
the Alcali is ſeparated, the Oil will no longer continue mix'd 
with the Water, but floats apart. - 

Let the Oil, which remains after the tion of the Spi- 
rits, be pour'd to that remaining at the „ as above- 
mention'd, and mix'd therewith ; then pour warm Water to 
them,'and ſhake them together ; whereby the Salt, which might 
chance to remain fix'd with the Oil, will be difoly'd in the 
Water ; and hence the cauſtic Sharpneſs of the Oil will be got 
out, and the Oil itſelf be render d more mild; let this ſaline 
Water be pour'd off, that the Salt afterwards be feparated 
from it by Sublimation. Then let Oils be put into a 
Glaſs Body, and with the Heat of boiling Water be freed from 
their aqueous Moiſture, till no more thereof will ariſe ; then 
put the Oils into a Retort, and diſtil with a gentle Heat, into 
a capacious Receiver, ually increaſing the Fire to the high- 
eſt ee Sand will give it, till nothing more comes over ; 
and thus the Oil will become more thin, limpid, and fetid : 
A black Earth yemains behind in the Netort; and if the Oil, 
once drawn off, be a ſecond time return d, and diſtil'd upon 
its own black Feces, it again becomes more pure, limpid, 
thin, and leſs fetid ; again leaving more Earth behind; and this 
happens upon numberleſs Cohobations. But I have ſcarce found 
any End in the Operation; for I have formerly, according to 
the Direction of Helmont, in his Aurora Medicine, _— 
vour'd, with great Patience, to prepare the oily diaphoretic 
Medicine he there preſcribes ; he directs the Purification. 
of theſe Oils by Diſtillation, ſo often repeated, till at laſt 
leave no earthy Feces behind. I, therefore, diſtil'd Oil of 
Hartſhorn in the manner above-mentioned, and cohobated it a 
number of times, but always found a black feculent Matter 
left behind; ſo that I at laſt Joſt a Part of the Oil, and gain- 
ed a great Quantity of Earth, and ftill found more Earth at 
the Bottom of the Retort. But thus I obtain'd a very pene- 
trating, and not ungrateſul, Oil. Whence I conceive, that 
Helmont, perhaps, never brought the Experiment to a Con- 
cluſion, in the manner he directs it; and that the illuſtrious 
Mr. Boyle, with greater Veracity, affirms in his Treatiſe con- 
cerning the Tranſmutability of the chymical Principles, that, 
by many continued Cohobations, at length almoſt the whole 

antity of theſe Oils is converted into Earth, with a con- 
ſtant Loſs of that Acrimony which remains in the Oil after 
the Salt is waſh'd out. In the mean time, it is worth the 
while to cohobate theſe Oils fifteen times over ; for thus aa 4 
will become thin, pellucid, penetrating, and volatile, almo 
like Spirit, of a penetrating Taſte and Odour, and will ftrange- 
ly enter all the Parts of the Body. They are anodyne, ſopo- 
riferous, and reſolving, good in Fevers, and grateful to the 
Nerves, and cure Intermittents by being rub'd externally 
along the Back-bone, before the cold Fit. Their Doſe is from 
twenty to thirty Drops. And thus theſe Oils are reduc'd to a 
very large Quantity of Earth, and a very ſmalb one of true 

: And thus the greater Part of them at length n ac- 
quire the ſame Nature, and afterwards can ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from one another; ſo that all diſtil'd Animal Oils, 
thoroughly depurated from the other Principles, ſeem to be one 
and the fame thing, from whatever Animal they were obtain'd. 
See ANIMAL. 

The volatile Salts of Animals are depurated ſeveral Ways, 

fo as to render them at laſt perfect, and without — 

cut Glaſs Body, and put into it the volatile 
cious Re- 
t will riſe 


pyreumatic Oil e rarer 3 Which, when er ſepa- 
E Y this 


Operation, grows yellow with keeping; the Oil, that was 
conceal'd, thus again manifeſting itſelf. This thoſe Chymiſts 
find, to their Diſadvantage, who prepare Salt of Hartſhoen for 


Sale; where an 
pally requir'd. 


Salt 3 then 


imme 


„„ ©» Ss 


immediately lute on a dry Alembic-head, which the larger it 
js, and the wider its Pipe, the better; lute on a Receiver, 
and diſtil with a tepid Heat only, in Water: All the Salt will 


thus riſe white, pure, alcaline, and volatile, whilſt nearly all 
the Oil is detain'd in the dry and thirſty Chalk. In the mean 
time, this Addition of C will not the Nature of 


the Salt, but only keep back its Oil, and thus ſeparate it from 
that Foulneſs ; x the Salts, thus prepar'd, may be long kept 
without changing, eſpecially if, before Suhlimation, were 
well ground with the Chalk : But in that Caſe much'of them 
would be loſt or fly off into the Air in the grinding, and the 
Remainder would preſently diſſolve by attracting the Moiſture 
of the Air. Laſtly, if, when the Salt is thus depurated, by 
means of Chalk, as much pure Spirit of Sea-ſalt be mix'd 
therewith, as ſuffices to ſaturate it „and the Sal-am- 
moniac, thus produc'd, be diſſolv'd in Water, perfectly fil- 
trated, and inſpiſſated into a Salt, and this Salt be diſtil'd with a 
fix'd Alcali, a pure, ſolid, white, alcaline Salt riſes, which is 
the moſt genuine that can be procured, and ly free from 
Oil. "When volatile, alcaline, oily Salts are, by theſe three Me- 
thods, reduc'd to their utmoſt + # there appears no ſen- 
ſible Difference between them, whet! - are ſpontaneouſly 
nerated in the Subject, or produc'd by Putrefaction, or by 
. and they are obtain'd perfectly in the ſame Form from 
Birds, Land Animals, and amphibious Creatures, Fiſh, Rep- 
tiles, ſubterraneous Animals, alcaleſcent Vegetables, and Soot ; 
for as they all, when depriv'd of their Spirit and Oil, afford the 
ſame Species of Sal-ammoniac, along with the Spirit of Sea- 
falt, fo this Sal-ammoniac, being afterwards reſoly d by fix d 
Alcalies, affords the ſame alcaline Salt and Spirit of Sal- ammo- 
niac. Hence, therefore, pure volatile Alcali is but one Thing 
in Nature, when obtain'd pure ; but the Difference found in 
it always depends upon the Admixture of ſome other Principle, 
of ally the Oil adhering thereto, which is very different in 
different Subjects, altho* the principal Difference of the Oils 
is owing to a very ſmall Quantity of Spirit. Hence we ſee, 
that the Water, Earth, and Salt of Animals, when by the 
means above-mentioned reduc'd to their utmoſt Simplicity, 
are perfectly the ſame without any Difference; ſo that the pe- 
culiar Characteriſtic of each is principally lodg'd in the Oil 
alone ; the Oil alone being diſtinguiſh'd by its Spirit, which 
when perfectly taken away, Oils themſelves alſo become won- 
derfully alike. This preſiding Spirit, therefore, - conſtitutes 
the true Difference in Animals; and theſe are the ultimate 
and {imple Effects of a chymical Analyſis. If the Artiſt here 
endeavours to proceed further, he will be in Danger of loſing 
his Subject; the Particles whereof are now ſubje& to fly away; 
for when the Principles are thus purify'd, they do not greatly 
cohere together; tho”, by differently uniting with one another, 
they form a prodigious Variety of Compounds: ' | 15 


REMARKS; 


The chymical Properties and Virtues of this pure, volatile, alca- 
line Lt, are principally theſe. '1. It makes an Efferveſcence 
with all the known Acids, as ſtrong and as durable as a fix'd 
alcaline Salt; cloſely joins the Acid with itſelf, and retains 
it ſo as to form a compound' Salt according to the Nature 
of the Acid. And thus, when fiilly ſaturated, it increaſes 
FL in its Weight. Whence we may underſtand the requi- 
te Proportion for making the Balance betwixt an Acid and 
an Alcali, and how much of either may be again expected 
upon the Reſolution of theſe compound Salts. But as ſoon 
as the Point of Saturation is exactly gain'd, the Action of 
the Salt, ſo produc'd, is neither to be eſtimated from the 
Acid or the Alcali of the Compoſition, but from the new 
ature the compound Salt has acquir d. And hence the 
Error of thoſe may be eaſily confuted, who conceive that 
the Virtues of compound Salts are ſuch as they obſerve in 
the Parts produced by a Separation. 2. This Salt, actuated 
with the Heat of a healthy Body, preſently inflames, burns, 
and cauſes a gangrenous Eſchar, and therefore perfectly de- 
ſtroys all the Parts of the human Body to which it is fo 
_ ply'd, as that its Motion, arifing from the Heat, may 
"driven in upon the Part. Thus, if a Scruple of the pure 
volatile Salt of Hartſhorn be laid the Skin, and cover- 
ed with an adheſive Plaiſter, it in half a quarter of an 
Hour raiſe a black Carbuncle, as if a Piece of hot Iron had 
been there 2 and the Colour, Pain, Heat, and Hard- 
neſs of the Skin, are alſo the ſame as t would be in that 
Caſe ; and it reſolves the Humours into a thin, fanious Li- 
| quor. 3. It is the moſt moveable Body of any hitherto 
known, as exceeding even Alcohol in Volatility: For, if 
Alcohol, Water, and this Salt be put together in a tall chy- 
mical Glaſs fill'd with an Alembic-head, and a ſmall D 
of Heat be applied, the Salt will riſe by itſelf into the Head 
long before the Alcohol ; the Alcohol will next follow, and 
the Water at laſt with Difficulty. And thus this Salt flies 
off from every heating Point, and, if laid upon the warm 
* — flies away without hurting the Hand, as 
OL. . | 
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"I and corroding Virtue, eſpecially upon the 

; Gl. fine Fibres of the nervous Sylem, which | 
to greater Motion; and at the ſame time thinning 

mours, promote Perſpiration, Sweat, Urine, and 


Hu- 
Saliva. 
They 3 ub ſerviceable upon receiving 


their volatile tion, along with the Air, into the No- 
ſtrils;; for thus irritate the Membrana Pituitaria of the 
Noſe, Mouth, Jaws, Lungs, and, by irritating thereof, 
diſſolve the viſcous Them, which uy (oy thereto, 
vided they be uſed with Caution. 4. ſe Salts, therefore 
are proper, and have very good Effects, in aqueous, acid, and 
auſtere Diſtempers of the Humours, as alſo in Torpidi of 
the nervous Syſtem, and 2 Motions of the Spirits, 
ruſhing irregularly and involuntari 4 into particular Muſcles. 
And hence they excellently cure hypochondriacal, hyſteri- 
cal, 8 and ſpaſmodical Diſorders. Being diluted 
with Water, and receiv'd in the Form of Vapour into the 
Vagina Uteri, they are eſteem'd one of the moſt immediate 
Remedies, when prudently apply d, for promoting the Men- 
ſes, if requir'd, But they prove poiſonous in ine and 
putrid Diſorders, whete the Humours are diffoly'd, and 
the — 4 already too much agitated. may alſo be 
externally apply d, by way of a Cauſtic, for the making of 
Iſſues, N of Warts, and taking off Styes upon 
the Eyelids. The Method of uſing this Salt in theſe Caſes, 
is by laying it upon a little Pellet of Lint, and applying it 
to the Part ; en covering it with an adhefive Plaiſter, 
and leaving it thus, till it may be thought to have perform- 
ed its Office. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 


The volatile Salt of Hartſhorn ad þ ſome ſo highly extol'd, 
as almoſt to be pronounc'd an univerſal Medicine in Epilepſies, 
Apoplexies, Lethargies, Vertigoes, and, in a Word, the 
Diſorders incident to the Brain. The ſame Virtues ate afcrib'd 
to it in the Cure of hyſteric Fits, in opening Obſtructions of 
the Viſcera, in removing all Fevers, Diſorders of the Kidneys, 
and the Bladder, the Plague, and the fatal Effects of all Poli- 
ſons. It is no leſs extol'd in rendering the Body ſoluble when 
coſtive, and reducing it to a due State when it runs into the 
zlite Extreme; as alſo in provoking the Menſes, and at the 
e time giving a ſeaſonable Check to them, when they flow 
immoderately. According to Ertmuller, Meebius informs us, 
« That the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, duly exhibited, not 
* only excites a Diaphoreſis, but alſo a Vomiting,” It is 
piven internally, mix'd with other Subſtances, either in the Form 
of Powders, Pills, or Potions. When put into a narrow- 
mouth'd Glaſs, it is applied to the Noſtrils for opening their 
Obſtructions, created by a viſcid Lymph. It is alſo us'd in 
the ſame manner for recovering and animating 7 epi- 
leptic, and hyſteric Patients. If the Virtues of this Medicine 
are really ſo great as is pretended, and if it is indiſctiminately 
wy in the above-mention'd Diſorders, there would 
rcely be a Neceſſity fot any other Medicine in the Shops, 
beſides 2 of the ae, . 
ſince the Effects uc d ot 
from the volatile datt of Harehorn alone. | 
The reRify'd Spirit of Hartſhorn, according to Zttmuller, 
« js very much us'd in the Cure of Fevers, and acute ma- 
„and removing 
ies. It penetrates the whole Body, corrects Malig- 
« nity by its alexipharmic Quality, and expels it by a Dia- 
a — It correcta vicious Acids, and promotes the Erup- 
<« tion of Puſtules, Spots, Small-pox, and Petechiæ. Some 
te account It an univerſal Medicine, and certainly nothing is 
«© more proper in the Increaſe of 9 Diſorders,” 
dovici, in his Pharmacopœia, calls it a highly penetrating alexi- 
ic in moſt malignant Diſorders, and an excellent Ce- 
phalic in thoſe of the vertigi and lethargic Kind, when 
apply'd to the Noſtrils. Schulzius, in his Prælictioncs, tells 
us, that it is exhibited internally from ten to thirty Drops, and 
that robuſt Countrymen ſometimes take a Dram of it in Bran- 
dy. It is of an aperient, antiſpaſmodic, and ſedative Quality, 
In ConjunRtion with a . it is highly diaphore- 
tic ; but when it has not the Advantage of this, it rather proves 
diuretic. In Eph. Nat. Curioſ. Dec. 3. 4. 1. 0. 91. we are 
told, that, after the fruitleſs and ineffeAual Uſe of Means, 
it happily cur'd a malignant epidemical Fever,. which rag'd 
after a moderately warm and rainy Winter ; for the Patients, 
after the Exhibition of it, were immediately freed from- the 
Delirium, and convulſive Motions, with which the Diſorder 
was accompany d. Spleiſſius informs us, that it produc'd a 
ſurpriſing upon a Woman, who, in conſequence of an 
intemperate Method of Living, labour d under Indigeſtion, 
* ber Food, Refleltncn, and Lofs of Strength 12. 
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laſt, being ſelz'd with ſuch a violent fainting Fit, that her Caſe 
was Judg'd deſperate, half a Dram of the Spirit of Hartſhorn 
was &xhibited to her, without her perceiving it; immediately 
after Which ſhe roſe. up, vomited Worms, and was in a ſur- 
priing_ manner fnatch'd from the Jaws of Death. Hoffman, 
in his 47a Laberatorii Altdorfenſis, recommends its Uſe by way 
of Ointment in the Cure of malignant, phagedenic, and can- 
cerous Ulcers, He alſo orders a Mixture of it with ſome 
5 5 Decoction, to be injected into Fiſtulas by means of a 
ringe. 

Hadenbam recommends two, three, or four Drops of Spirit 
of Hartſhorn, in a Spoonful or two of black Cherry-water, or 
6f ſome proper Julap, five or fix times repeated, as an excel- 
lent Remedy againſt-thoſe feveriſh Diſorders, to which Chil- 
dren are ſubje& whilſt breeding their Teeth. But to Adults it 
may be given in the Quantity of foutſcore Drops or more, if 
exhibited with a View of anſwering any Intention. OE, 

I {hall ay no more of the Virtues attributed to the Salt and 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, which are by ſome celebrated with extra- 
vagant Encomiums, becauſe their genuine Efficacy is ſpecify'd 
1 wn precedin Quotation from Boerhaave, Mean time I am 
abundantly ſenſible, that great Numbers of tender People do 
emſelyes infinite Prejudice by habituating themſelves to take 
large Quantities of Harthorn-dr „and thoſe frequently re- 
peated, as this Cuſtom ye the Way to Drams, exceſſive Diſ- 
orders of the nervous Kind, and in the End Death. And it 
may be remark d, that it is no new thing for a Medicine of great 
Importance, when duly apply'd, to become deleterious by an 
improper, or too frequent Uſe, But if the Salt or Spirit of 
Hartſhorn happens to be adulterated, which is generally. the 
Caſe, the Conſequences of taking it may happen to be. much 
worſe. Quincy, a pretty good udge of Subjects relating to 
Pharmacy, obſerves, t theſe Preparations have hitherto 
ſtood in the Front of nervous Medicines ; but the wicked 
phiſtications of our Chymiſts have debaſed them into diſregard, 
and almoſt expel'd them out of Practice. To give the Spirit an 
uncommon Pungency and Quickneſs of Smell, which is all 
they want to recommend it to Sale, a Way has been found to 
8 it with Lime, and urinous Volatiſes; and they have 


en ſo hardy herein as to own it, and give it a Flack in, One 
artſ- 


Catalogue, of Spiritus Cornu Cervi cum Calce, Spirit of 


horn with Lime. And now the Fraud is fo far improv'd, that 


they will make it without any Hartſhorn at all, but with Bit- 
tern, that is, the Brine which they get from the Salters, Urine, 
and Lime, which will raiſe a ſtrong-ſcented Spirit; and this 
theſe very honeſt Men give ſome Scent and Colour to, with a 
little of the fetid Oil of Hartſhorn, and put off for what js 
genuine 3 or without that Oil, for Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 80 
t from eight and ten Shillings per Pound, which the genuine 
ledicine deſerv'd, theſe Gentlemen, to oblige a good Cu- 
mer, can afford it now for as many Pence 8 a curious Per- 
n may pretty eaſily diſcover this Cheat, by the rancid urinou 
nell of the ſophiſticated Sort, and its whitening the Inſide, of a 
Glass in which it is long kept. The yolatile Salt too, which is 
now ſold in the Shops for that of Harthom is a perfect Cheat, 
and more a Cauſtic than a Cordial, by the Quantity of Lime an 
urinous Salt that is thrown, up with it; whereas that which is 
carefully to be collected in the Diſtillation of the Spirits, about 
the Top and Neck of the \ Tia is truly an animal volatile 
Salt, ſoften'd · with ſuch a Portion of a highly ſubtiliz?g Oil, 
as renders. it an admirable and agreeable Medicine; but. this is 
never to be met with, or made - of, unleſs the Phyſician, will 
be at the Trouble of attending the Laboratory, or find a Per- 
fon honeſt enough to make it on Purpoſe for him: For one 
Dram of this genuine Salt may be ſtretched out into one Pound 
of that uſed in the Shops. ps ak Wn ge 
Wich reſpect to Salt of Hartſhorn, the Doſe-is from three to 
twelve, hfteen, or twenty Grains. But there are greats Error com- 
mitted in the common Practice in its Preſcription, by putting it 
either into Forms which it will deſtroy, or which will make it loſe 
its Volatility before it gets to the Patient, Tn Pills it will not 
lie, no more than any other Volatiles, but will rejely them into 
ten times their proper Bulk, Boles likewiſe it wi puff up in 
like manner, and ſoon make its Eſcape; and in Powder, where- 
in it is often order'd, in a very ſmall time It is not better than a 
Calx, or ſo much Powder of Lime. There is therefore no 
Form to preſerye WAA ou in, but by diſſolying it with ſome 
proper Vehicles into Draughts. WL ig ov Jo 


nd IO av 1 W 
Liquer Curnu Cervi Succinatus. 


For preparing this celehrated Medicine, equal Quantities of 
_ the Wale Salts of ke; Jig and of Nu are to be 
diſſolved in reQfied Spirit of Hartſhorn, till the Liquor is 
ſaturated ; then they are to be. digeſted in a cloſe-ſtopt 
Glaſs Phial, rare in a gentle Bath- heat, till they are inti- 
matelx united; then they are to be diſtil'd from a Retort, 
With the JunCtures carefully luted, and placed in a mode- 
rate Sand-heat ; after which, Cohobation is to be fre- 
' quently repeated. In the Diſpenſutorium Brandenturgenſe 
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four Ounces of the Spirit of Hartſhorn are directed for one 
Ounce. of the volatile Salts of Hartfhorn and Amber. 
Thus the volatile Salts aſcend wirh the Spirit, and conſti- 


tute the ſuccinatad Liquor of Hartſhorn. 


The remainin ut Mortuum, when calcin'd to White- 
neſs, is of a double Uſe ; for, firſt, it powerfully abſorbs any 
Acids lodg'd in the Prime Viz, and by that means accidentally, 
or very remotely, promotes a Diaphoreſis. Secondly, it is 
ſomewhat aftringent, and for that Reaſon may be commodi- 
ouſly exhibited in acute Diſorders, accompanied with a Flux: 
is Liquor was firſt brought into Uſe'by Dr. Michaelis, a 
celebrated Prafitioner at Lerpfic ; and Ettmuller informs us, 
that by a thouſand Experiments, both 'on old and young, on 
Men and Women, it has eſtabliſh'd to itſelf a juſt Reputation, 
as an approv'd Medicine, The fame Author highly recom- 
mends a_ Doſe of twenty or 8 Drops of it in curing Ca- 
tarrhs by a Diaphoreſis; he alſo affirms, that it is an excellent 
Analeptic, eſpecially when exhibited to Children, in order to 
correct Acidities, and incide or attenuate viſeid Crudities. 
Hoffman, in his Aa Labiratorii Altderfenjis, informs us, that 
it is highly beneficial, in Epilepſies, Apoplexies, lethargic Diſor- 
ders, convulſive Aſthmas, and other ſpaſmodic Diſorders, eſpe- 
cially thoſe incident to Children. Konigius tells us, that Err- 
muller found this Liquor hight beneficial in various Diſorders of 
the Lymph ; and that he himſelf had found it fo in Diſorders of 
the Head, eſpecially in thoſe Patients who are of a hot Conſti- 
tution. To uſe he Words of the learned Faginus, in his 
otes on the Diſpenſatorium Brandenburgenſe, Various and 
“e ſufficiently excellent Virtues are commonly afcrib'd to this 
Liquor, eſpecially in catarrhous Diſorders, and ſuch as draw 
«« their Origin from a Redundance of Mucus or Serum, on ac- 
« count of its remarkably reſolvent, diſcutient, and corrobo- 
« rating Quality; nor, when exhibited with thefe Intentions, 
« is it a defpicable Medicine, provided it is onl adminiſter'd 
40 8 and rather to thoſe of a phlegmatic, than of a 
% fanguine Conſtitution, It is proper for alleviating ſpaſmodic 
e Pains, inciding and reſolving particular Congeſtions of Blood, 
ce eſpecially thoſe of long Fang; for by a prudent Uſe of 
ce it alone, we read, in the males Phyſ. Med. Mratiſſav. An. 
& 1722. H. Februar. Claſſ. 4. Artic. 17. that a violent and 
de highly obſtinate Hemicrania was happily and effeQually re- 
4e 3 But even in Caſe of this Kind it is to be cautiouſ] 
« and ſparingly uſed, leſt Symptoms as bad, or perhaps wor 
« than De original Diſorder, ſhould be brought 5 by its Uſe; 
« an Inſtance of which we find in the ſaid Annals, An. 
ho hes Fen Sug Ca 2. Nr by an unſeaſonable and ö 
de too large Doſe of this. Medicine.” Wich the receding 
Caution, therefore, we allent to what Sch ulz7us, in his Præ- 
lectiones, affirms concerning it; which is, that it is an excel- 
lent Diaphoretic, a powerful Diuretic, and at the ſame time a 
valuable. Antiſpaſmodic, and well calculated for checking con- 
vullive and epiſeptic Motions, eſpecially in Children, To In- 
fants one or two Drops make a ſufficient Doſe. To Children, 
three, five, or fix, may be exhibited ; whereas Adults may bear 
twenty, twefity-five, or thirty. If with the Compilers of the 
ee Diſpenſatory, for compoſing the ſuccinated Liquor of 
Hartſhorn, . we diflolye one Pitt of the ſuccinated Salt of 
Hartſhorn in three Parts of black Cherry-water, we obtain a 
Medicine of the ſame Virtues, which may be echibited in a 
larger Doſe, becauſe it is more diluted and weak; for if we 
inquire into the Compoſition. of this Remedy, tis obvious that 
it conſiſts of volatile Salts of two Kinds united together ; the 
alcaline Salt, for Inſtance, of the Hartſhorn, and the acid Salt 
of the Amber. Hence X9ngue concludes, that the ſuccinated 
Liquor of Hartſhorn is only of an ammoniacal Nature ; for, Sal 
Ammoniac is compoſed of a volatile alcaline Salt, and the acid 
Part of common Salt ; and becauſe, according to him, Amber 
is the Produce, of the Sea, he concludes that a Liquor of this 
Kind may be prepared in an extemporaneous Manner, by mix- * 
ing the volatile Spirit of Hattſhorn well dephlegmated, that it 
may not again ſtand in need of being quicken'd with the vola- 
tile Salt of Harthorn, with the, Spirit of common Salt: Hem 
an Efferyeſcence being ptoduc' d, a Liquor analogous to the 
Nature of an ammoniacal Salt is obtain'd. This Liquor is of 
ſingular Efficacy not only in the Diſorders of Children, but 
a in nephritic Pains, Beſides, if Spirit of Hartſhorn, ' or its 
volatile Salt, is mixed with Spirit of Nitre, and an Addition 
made of the Eſſentia Theriacalis, or the Spiritus Bezoardicus, 
a Medicine is obtain'd, which is of ſingular Efficacy in acute 
iforders, and internal Inflammations. But this Author's Aſ- 
ſertions muſt he confirm'd. by the Experience of others, before 
we give our Aﬀent to his i it may be juſtly 
doubted, whether Amber is produc'd by the Sca-ſalt. 
CESTREUS, zesse. The Mullet. © th na N 
CESTRITES Vinum, 5gi7es d,. Wine impregnated 
with Beton). Diaſcerides, L. 5. C. 54. gives the Method of 
preparing it. The Virtues inay be known from. thoſe of 


tony. 
CESTRUM, nirgw. Betony. 
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CETA- 


* CETACEUS. a Thoſe ſort of Fiſh are call'd 


this Appellation, which are very large, and which bring 
128 a nerfect Animal, inſtead of abn. Or the 'cetaceous 
Fiſhes are thoſe, which, like vivi Animals, reſpire by 
means of Lungs, generate, conceive, bring forth young, and 


nouriſh them with Milk. L | peed tc W 
CETE, or CETUS, The Parmaſitty Whale. See BA- 
LANA, 


CETERACH. See AsPLEN:um. ES. 

CEVADILLA, Offi. Monard. 343. Cevadilla x ron 
rum, Ind. Medic. 33. Cevadilla fue Hordeolum caufticum 
Americanum, Park. heat. 1625. deum cauſticum, C. B. 
Pin. 23. Theat. 467. Rat Hift. 2. 1246. 3 i 
Canis interfector vel Hordeolum, Hernand, 307. DI 
CAUSTIC BARLEY. Dale. | | | 

Ray informs us from Mynardes, that the Seeds of this Plant 
are ſo extremely burning and cauſtic, that they may be uſed in 
Gangrenes and putrid Ulcers, inſtead of the actual CONE 
Sublimate. The Seed powder'd and ſprinkled in Ulcers 
Worms, which ſometimes breed therein, and cleanſes them. 

Dale fays it is the ſeminal Capſula which is uſed. © It is 
brought from Mexico. | | i ew eh 

CEVILLUS, or Ludus, Paraceli. This is a Stone men- 
tion'd by Paracelſus, and Hebnont. See Lupus. 

CHAA. "The Plant of which Tea is the Leaves. 

CHACEF. An Earthen Pot.  Rulandus. 

CHAROPHYLLUM. RS 6, 

The Characters are, in every reſpect, the ſame as thoſe of 
the Myrrhis, except that the Seeds are not ſtriated. 

Boerhaave . tour Species of this Plant. A 

1. Cherophyllum ſativum, C. B. Pin. 152. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
430. Tourn. Inſt. 314. Elem. Bot. 264. — 8 Ind. A. 
755 Buxb. 63. Cheropbyllon, J. B. 3. 75 bab. 923 

erefulfum vulgare, Park. Farad. 494. Ger. 882. Cerefolium 
vulgare ſativum, Ger. Emac. 1338. Cerefolium ſativum, 
Mor. Umb. 46. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. TI; Cetefolium officina- 
rum frve Cherophyllen, Taue 7, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 228. 
CHERVIL. 

F. Hoffman affirms, that Chervil is good for reſolving coa+ 
gulated Blood; and that it is uſed in Broths with good Effect, 
as a Promoter of Expectoration in an Aſthma ; that it is vul- 
nerary, reſolvent, diuretic, and emm ue. Sha 

This is a ſmall, low,. umbelliferous Plant, with winged 
Leaves, ſinaller and finer than Parſley ; its flender chanel'd 
Stalks riſe not much above a Foot high, beſet with the like 
Leaves, but ſmaller, and bearing at their Tops ſmall Umbels 
of five- leav d little white Flowers, whoſe Petala are cut in two, 
and ſucceeded by long, ſmooth, round Seed, thicker at the 
Bottom, and er pointed at the Top, The Root is ſmall, 
periſhing yearly, Tt is ſown in Gardens. 

Cheri is much of the Nature of Parſley, being aperitive 
and attenuating, 80 0 for the Stone and Gravel, and to pro- 
voke Urine wt. e Menſes. It is more uſed as a Sallad-herb, 
than for any phyſical Uſe. Miller's Bot. Off. Se Howdy 

2. Chærophyllum ſylveſtre perenne, Cicutz folio, Tourn. 
It. 314. Elem. Bot. 264. Boerb. Ind. A. 70. Cieutaria 
vulgaris, Offic. J. B. 3. 71. Chab. 404. Raii Hiſt. 1. 22. 

nop. 3. 207. Cicutaria alba, Merc. Bot. 1. 29. Phyt. Brit. 
24 12 Pin. 26. Cicutaria alba Lugdunenſis, Ger. Emac. 
1038. Cerefolium*/ylveftre, Dill. Cat: Giff. 51. Rupp. Flor. 
Jen. 228. Rivin. Irr. Pent. Cerefolium 11K perenne ſemi- 
nibus lævibus nigris, Mor. Umb. 46. Hift. Oxon, 3. 99: 
7 75 5e Buxb. 64. M)>rhis Hlugſtris, Fa 
935. rrbis 2 8 ſeminibus lævibus, C. B. Pin. 
160. D CICELY COW-WEED. ar ea 
' Tragus, being perſuaded it was the Myrrhis of Dioſcorides, 
adviſes the Uſe of it for the 8 the Terms ; but F. 
Bauhine relates a melancholy Sto 


reſſion of 
of two Families, © that had 
eaten the Roots of this Plant inſtead of thoſe of Parſnips. 
Martyn's a 1 py” | gb 
The Roots of this tg are 2 cauſing Difficulty of 
Breathing, Torpors, and Madneſs. is is, perhaps, the 
Root, which is often in, England miſtaken for Parſnips, a 
are uſually call'd by the Country People Madnips. | 
. Cherophyllutn'; patuftre ; _larifolium ; flore albo. Mrs 
rh1is, paluſtris, latifolia alba. T. 35: . 
4. Chærophullum; paluſtre; 14 ifoliuth'; flore albo. Myr- 
rhus, e latifalia, rubra. T. 315. Boerhaaves Index 
alter Plantarum. Bogen Bog oe eats = od 
CHAFAR Api.” A fort of Egyptian Melon. 
CHAITA, xis. The Mane of a Quadruped properly, 
but uſed to expreſs the Hair of the Occiput by Hus 
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 CHALASIS, :dazs, from x, to relax.” "Ret ; 


ation. A . 
CHALASTICOS, yeaecmis. Relaxing. Thus Cha- 
laſtica Medicamenta, ate Medicines which relax Parts which are 
two. tenſe. They differ but little from Emollients. | 
 CHALAZA, xa, Chalazion, x ier, ſignify pro- 
perly a Hail-ftone. But they import alſo a Diſcaſe to which 


* 
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Swine are very ſubject, in which the Fleſh is found full of ſmall 
Tubercles like Hail-ſtorigs. Chalaza alſo is the Name giv 
by Naturaliſts to a White Knotty kind of String at each End of 
an Egg, formed of a Plexus of the Fibres of the Membranes, 
whereby the Volk and White are connected whe rok 17 N 
But the moſt common Diſorder call'd by this Name is one 
of the Eyelids, which conſiſts in a Tubercle like a Hail-tone. 
The Eyehds are ſubject to ſeveral Sorts of Tubercles, much of 
the 1 * ature, but diſtinguiſh'd by their Similitude to parti- 
cular Things Thus 'that Which is like a Grain of Batley 
54% 3 and that which is hard like a Stone, is call'd 
The Crithe or Barley-corn is a Tumor of various Sizes 3 it 
grows in different Parts of the Eyelics; tis commonly call'd a 
tye. When it is ſmall, it comes only on the Edge of the 
Eyelids, or very near it, between the Cilia; but when it is 
larger, it 1] towards the Middle of the Lid. In their Be- 
ginning an Inflammation” commonly accompanies theſe Tu- 
mors : When they do not ſuppurate, their Matter is concreted, 
and they become Wens, which are ſometimes ſoft, and ſome- 
times very hard. Though they are not Very troubleſome, eſpe- 
cially when they are without Pain ; yet there is. no one who 
would not wiſh to be rid of them. This Difcafe is ſubje& t 
Variations; for ſometimes it diſappears awhile, and afterw 
it returns in a few Days. The Cure of this Diſeaſe is ſuited to 
the different Circumſtances which attend it. Tf there is an In- 
fAammation, the Pap of a roaſted Apple, laid in the Form of a 
Plaiſter, or Poultice, ſoon diſperſes it, and ſometimes only abates 
the Tumor, Tf it hardens, and becomes concreted, apply the 
Emplaſtrum Diabotanum, or that of the bar de Grace. See 
EmMPLASTRUM. „ i 

If it does not diſperſe by theſe means, it muſt be 
with the Point of a Lancet. Seldom any Matter is found in it 3 
for often it is only a kind of hard Fleſh, which muſt be con- 
ſumed by à liquid Cauſtic ; afterwards let the Plaiſter of the 
Aber tle Grace be laid on, and let the concreted Fleſh be 
touch'd ſeveral times with the liquid Cauſtic, till it be entirely 
waſted,” Great Care muſt be had not to put too much Cauſtic 
at a time, leſt the Eyelid ſhould be pierced, and the ſound Part 
beyond the Tumor be conſumed. | ale 
If the Crithe comes on the lower Eyelid, it is generally 
more on the Infide than on the Outſide ; it is eaſily ſeen, if the 
Eyelid be turned down, It is. cured by conſuming it with the 
Lapis Ipfernalis, provided the following Method of removing it 
be notpreferable. "5, . | 
The Eyelid being turned down, . paſs à crooked Need 
threaded with Silk, through the Tumor ; when the Needle is 

„ let the Operator take in one Hand the two Ends of 
the Silk to raiſe the Tumor, whilſt, having a Lancet in his 
other Hand, he makes an Inciſion with it in the Membrane 
which covers the Tumor towards the Edge of the Eyelid ; 
then let him lay by bis Lancet, take a Pair of ſtrait Sciſſars, 
and, introducing one Side of them into the Orffice, let him, 
with the other Side, which muſt be directed on the Side of 
the Globe of the Eye, cut the Tumor, as near its Baſe as he 
can. The Wound is, for the moſt part, healed in eight Days 
with a Collyrium made of Water ten Parts, to one Part of Spi- 
rit of Wine. There are likewiſe other little Tumors, which 
come on et or of the Eyelids, and by, reaſon of their 
Whiteneſs and Hardneſs are called Chalaze. Their Size 4s not 
always the ſame ; if they are large, they may be ſeparated 
from the Eyelid by a Lancet, with which an Inciſion is to bo 
made in the Skin which covers them ; then, with a ſmal 
Scoop, the Body of the Tumor is to be drawn out. Both 
theſe Sorts of Tumors will come out equally, if, inſtead of an 
mens Or which covers them is touched once or twice 
by the Lapis Infernalis, which will conſume it. 8 

Beſides theſe, there is another ſort of Tumor which grows 
on the Eyelids, called Lithiaſis or Gravel-ſtone ; they are gene- 
rated by a concreted Humour, which changes, as it were, to 
little Pebbles, or Grains of Sand, They ate cured in the fame 
manger as the foregoing "Tumors. Saint Yves, 

CHALBANE, zam. Galbanum. 
CHALCANTHUM. Vitriol. See VIrRIorun. 8 
CHALCEDONIUS, Offic. De Laet. 76. Geſn. de Lap, 
79. Chalcedonius, Boet. 238, Chalcedontus, alias Carchede- 
nias, Chatlt, Foll. 34: Chalcedonius, ſeu Carcedonius, Worm, 
98. THE CHALCEDONY, a fort of precious Stone. 
As to its medicinal Uſes, it is, by ſome, thought ſerviceable 
inſt all Diſorders ariſing from black Bile, ſuch as Sadne 
elancholy, and the unaccpintable Dread of Demons and Spi- 
rits. Thoſe brought from” the Ee Indies, which are mode- 
rately pellucid, and variegated with whitiſh milky Streaks, If 
hung about the Breaſt, are faid to generate "abundance of Milk. 
Some Authors alſo are ſo ridiculouſly ſuperſtifio and whimſical; 
as to. promiſe Victory to the happy Combatant who wears 
Chalcedony-ſtone about him. is true a enuine medici 
Va Pan to conſiſt in.its abſorbent Qu Y, When it is re- 

a fin 


duc*dto e Powder, and exhibited Nike the other earthy and 
abſorbent Powders. But becauſe the Apothecaries have other 
| Subſtances - 


Subſtances of the ſame Virtues, and, at the ſame time, far 
more eaſily prepar d, it is rarely preſcrib'd by the M a 
Chalcedonius is alſo the Name of a Medicine ib'd by 
Galen, and directed by him to be infus'd into the Ears, in inve- 
terate Diſorders of that Part. Galen. de Comp. Pharm. Secun- 
dum Locos, Lib. 3. Cap. 1. ,. 
 CHALCEION, xe, This, according to Beerhaave, 
is the Pimpinella ; F4ino/a z ſeu Sempervirens, | 
CHALCIDICA Lacerta. A ſort of Serpent, ſo call'd from 
its Reſemblance in Colour to the Chalcedony, Its Bite is 
ſucceeded by a 17 Tumor, which has a kind of ſhining 
Blackneſs at the Margin, Drank in Wine, it cures its own 
Bite, according to Paulus Agineta, Lib. 7. It is alſo call'd 


Sept. | | 
THALCITIS, Offic. Matth. 1365. Worm. 26. Aldrov. 
Muſ. Metall, 340. Charlt. Fol. 11. tm. 15. 


As the Miſy, Sory, Chalcites, and Melanteria, are 
found in the ſame Mines, Authors uſually treat of them toge- 
ther, whoſe Examples I ſhall follow. 

The xa of the Greeks takes its Name from xaNue, 
Braſs, and is commonly deſcrib'd to be a metalline Recrement, 
of the Colour of Braſs, diverſify'd with oblong ſhining Veins, 
and produc'd in the ſame Ores which give Birth to the Sory and 
the Mis. Betwixt theſe two Subſtances it holds a middle 
Rank, not only with reſpe& to its Bed, but alſo with reſpect 
to its Conſiſtence ; for, according to ſome, the Sory is thinner, 
and the Miſy thicker; and, according to others, the Sory is 
thicker, and the Miſy thinner, than the Chalcitis. According 
to Galen, the undermoſt Bed is of a Texture ſtony, and con- 


ſiſts of Sory : Over this lies the ſecond Bed, which is Chalcitis, 


and reſembles an EMoreſcence ; and the uppermoſt Bed is that 
of the Miſy, which reſembles Verdegriſe ; but, in Proceſs of 
Time, the Chalcitis is converted into Miſy, and the Sory into 
Chalcitis. According to Pliny, * That Stone is call'd Chal- 
« citis, from which the Braſs itſclf is obtain'd. It differs from 
e the Cadmia in this, that the former is cut from Rocks above 
© the Ground, whereas the latter is only obtain'd from ſuch as 
« lie conceal'd under it. 
« ately friable, and aſſumes a ſoft Texture, in Appearance like 
« that of concreted Down. There is alſo another Diſtinction 
«© between the Cadmia and the Chalcitis, which is, that the 
latter contains three kinds of Subſtances, Braſs, Miſy, and 
«© Sory ; for it has oblong Veins of Braſs. That is thought 
<6 beſt, whoſe Colour reſembles that of Honey, has lender 
« Veins, is friable, and not of a ſtony Nature. That which 
« ig recent is alſo accounted beſt, becauſe, when old, it be- 
«© comes Sory.”” According to Dio/corides, Lib. 5. Cap. 115. 
e that Species of the Chalcitis is beſt which reſembles Braſs, 
« is friable, not ſony recent, and variegated with oblong and 
« ſhining Veins. is Subſtance is of an abſterſive heatin 
Nature, and cicatrizes Ulcers. It removes the tough an 
« yiſcid Matter which ſticks in the Eyes, and their Corners. 
«© Ina Word, it is among the Number of the gently corroding 
«© Medicines. It is an effectual Medicine againſt an 2 rk 
and Herpes. In Conjunction with the Juice of Leeks, it ſtops 
„ Hemorrhages from the Womb and Noſtrils. The Powder 
« of it cures Diſorders of the Gums, ſpreading Ulcers, and 
« Tumors of the Tonſils. When calcin'd, and triturated 
„ with Honey, it proves an excellent Medicine for Diſorders 
«© of the Eyes, It removes and deſtroys Calloſities and Rough- 
<« neſs of the Eyelids. It cures Fiſtulas of the Eyes, w 
«« put into them by way of Collyrium. Of the eitis is 
prepared a Medicine diſtinguiſh'd by the Epithet P/oricon. 
For this Purpoſe we muſt take two Parts of the Chalcitis, 
„ one of the Cadmia, and triturate the Whole in Vinegar. 
«© But this Medicine muſt be bury'd in Dung, in an earthen 
Vedſſel, for forty Days, during the Ap e of the 
« ſtar, that it may become more acrid, which the Chalcitis 
«« itſelf alſo does b the ſame Method. Others prepare the 
„ fame Medicine, by triturating equal Portions of theſe two 
« Subſtances in Wine. The Chalcitis is to be calcin'd in a new 
<< earthen Veſſel, plac'd over live Coals. It is cuſtomary to 
« calcine the moiſter Kinds of the Chalcitis till it does not riſe 
in Bubbles, and is become perfectly dry; but the other Kinds 
« may be taken off the. Fire when he, r allum'd a florid 
60 Colour, reſembling that of Blood or Minium. The Sordes 
te appearing on the Surface muſt be blown off; or it may be 
« calcin'd upon Coals, blowing them all the time, till it aſ- 
e ſumes a paliſh Colour; or, putting live Coals under the 
«« Veſlel, it is to be ſtir'd about till it flames, and its 
„% Colour.” *Tis obvious, ok — — 5 38 pe 
Chalcitis among the abſtergent, drying, acrid, cauſtic, or e 
rotic Medicines | The Variety of Compoſitions, in which, ac- 
cording to Scribonius Lage they us'd this Ingredient, is a 
ſufficient Proof of this. t it was apply'd to the fame Pur- 
poſes by their Farriers, we may find in the twenty-ſuxth Chapter 
of che ſecond Book of Yegetius, Fore/tus, in his Obſervar. 
Chirurg. Lib. 7. Ob/. 12. Schol. recommends the calcin'd 
Chalcitis for drying Ulcers, At preſent torreſy d Chalcitis is an 
Ingredient in the Theriece Hndromachi, and in the Emplaſtrum 
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the Vitrio 


The Chalcitis alſo becomes immedi- - 
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Diachalciters Galeni, which is alſo cd Diapalma. But, be- 
cauſe the Chalcitis is not wn, the Moderns; for 
the moſt part, uſe white Vitriol, either calcin'd or crude, or 
Martis, in its ſtead ; which laſt Schulzius, in his 
Blancardi Lexicon renovatum, prefers for making the Theriaca. 
Whether the Chalcitis is a proper Ingredient in the Theriaca, is 
much diſputed ; but, in my Opinion, it is not in that 
Compoſition, as will from conſidering what kind of Sub- 
ſtance it properly is. tthiolus ad Dioſcor. Lib. 2. Cap. 78. 
ſeems to have been the firſt who hinted at its true Origin, in the 
following Words: It is obvious, . 5 to every one, 
© from common ience, that all Vitriol of every Kind, in 
« Proceſs of Time, degenerates into Chaleitis: For it is a 
Species of metallic Recrement, call'd Atramentum Rubeum, 
ted of the Pyrites ſoften d in Water, which has Iron, 
either pure, or mix d with Braſs, aſſociated with it, and which 


is continually more and more diffuly'd and divided till it appears 


friable. This Recrement conſiſts of moiſt and aqueous Par- 
ticles leſs temperate, and. with a ſmaller Portion of Sulphur, or 
> xp ri Acid, than Vitriol. In Conſiſtence and Colour it 
differs from Sory and Miſy, is of an acrid, acid, and aſtringent 
Taſte, of a penetrating nauſeous Smell, and diffuſes an ungrate- 
E F * it 2 — in he . 
» Cadmia, Pomp » Spodium, and Diphrypes. t 
cies of Chalcitis is by — dem the 1 = which 
conſiſts of beautiful purple-colour'd Pieces : But for Uſe 'tis no 
Matter of what Colour it is; for what is imported into France 
for Sale from St. Chriftophers, is, according to Pomet, of a 
iſh Colour, like that of imperſectly calcin'd Vitriol, Ac- 
1 the learned Zenchelins, we _ rather to inquire . 
after Elixiviation of the Vitriol, of what Nature it is, 
whether it partakes of Iron or Copper, that we may be the 
better able to judge for what medicinal Purpoſes it is moſt 
oper. Hence tis obvious, that they are in the right who call 
halcitis the Colcothar, or Caput Mortuum of Vitriol ; as 
thoſe who claſs it among the vitriolic Minerals, or crude 
impure Vitriols. Hence the Reaſon is alſo obvious, why it is 
by ſome accounted a Species of Vitriol, and why Boeerhaave 
calls it Vitriolum Rubrum, becauſe, for Inſtance, it is a Com- 
poſition of the Acid of Sulphur and Iron, in which there is, 
perhaps, a ſmall Admixture of Braſs. But it is more properl 
call'd the Colcothar of Vitriol than entire and perfect Vitriol, 
becauſe it wants a cryſtalline Form. 

The Miſy is thus diſtinguiſh'd: 

vie Diofcoridis. %, Offic. Matth. 1365. Worm. 26. 
„ 5 Muſ. Metall. 341. Charlt. Foſſ. 11. Kentm. 15. 

ale. 

The choiceſt Miſy comes from Cyprus, reſembles Gold, is of 
a hard Subſtance, and, when broken, glitters like Gold, and 
ſhines with a Star-like Splendour. 

It is calcin'd in the ſame Manner, and has the ſame Virtues, 
as Chalcitis, only Miſy produces no Pſoricon: As to their Qua- 
lities, Miſy and Chalcitis differ only with reſpect to Intenſeneſs 
and Remiſneſs. The Egyptian Miſy is prefer'd for its Strength, 
but is far inferior to the Cyprian in its ophthalmic Virtues, 
Our, Lib. 5. Cap. 117. OT, | 
_ Geoffrey ſays it ſeems to be nothing but an Effloreſcence of 
Chalcitis. | ble 

The Sory is thus diſtinguiſh'd: 8 

Toe Dioſcoridis. Sory, Offic. Matth. 130g, Worm. 26. 
_— Muſ. Metall. 341. Charlt. Foſſ. 11. Kentm. f. 15. 

ale. | 

Some have miſtaken Sory for Melanteria; but they are of 
different Kinds, tho* not much unlike : But Sory is the ſtronger- 
ſcented, and creates a Nauſea. It is produc'd in Egypt, and 
ſome other Countries, as Africa, Spain, and Cyprus z but the 
Sory which bears the higheſt Price is what comes from Egypt, - 
and. when broken, appears of a blacker Colour, is full of Per- 
forations, of a fattiſh Subſtance, aſtringent, of a ſtrong Smell 
and Taſte, and ſubverts the Stomach. That Sory which does 
not ſparkle like Miſy when it is broken in Pieces, is reckon'd 
of another Kind, and of little Virtue. 

It is calcin'd, and has the ſame Virtues, as the Miſy and 
Chalcitis. Put into a hollow Tooth, it caſes the Pain thereof ; 
it alſo faſtens looſe Teeth. Infuſed in Wine, it helps the 
Sciatica ; and clears the Skin of Pimples, if rub'd thereon with 
Water. It is an Ingredient alſo in Medicines which make the 
Hair black. Generally ſpeaking, this and almoſt all other 
Drugs are ſtronger before they are calcin'd than afterwards, 
except Salt, Lees of Wine, Nitre, Quick-lime, and the like, 
which are of little Efficacy when crude, but have their Virtues 
much improv'd by Calcination, Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 119. 

Geeffroy ſays the Sory of the Greeks is a foffil Subſtance, 
thicker and more compact than Chalcitis, which emits Sparks 
by Attrition, and is of a ſpongy Texture, full of Holes, of a 
viſcid Texture, black Colour, aſtringent, nauſeous Taſte, and 
of a ſtrong hurtful Smell. This Deſcription agrees very well with 
a Subſtance which the Turk; Women make uſe of to take off 
Hairs from their Bodies, call'd by them Ruſma, which is de- 
ſerib'd by Bellenius to be a Foſhl, almoſt like Excrement in 

| Wo | Appearance, 
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Appearance, but lighter; and of a"black Burnt like 
Pitch, found. in ſome Mines in Galle-Grazcia, The Way. 
— it is this: . J by * | — 15 as 5  * K K 1 IC 1213 


1. % 
They reduce it to a fine Powder, and, mi With" ; 
cual Quantity of — they macerate it if Wine 
in an earthen Veſſel, When the Women are to ee 
the Bath, they ky it on ſuch Parts as they want to have 
ſmooth, and let it remain for about as og as is requir'd, to 
boil an Egg. Then, finding by the Touch, that the 
Hairs are Posen, and ready to fall off, they waſh the 
Part with warm Water, and the Paſte and Hairs come off 
together. Our Barbers uſe Orpiment and Quick-lime for 
the ſame Purpoſe. Geoffroy. . | 


The Melanteria is thus diſtinguiſh'd: 

MeAarrreia Dioſcoridis, Melanteria, Offic. Matth. 1365. 
Worm. 26. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. gt: Charlt. Foff, 11. 
Melanteria, Atramentum nigrum, Offic. Schw. 385. Atra- 
mentum _—_ Jeu ſitorium, Grecis Melanteria, Kentm. fol. 
14. Dale. | 
. - Melanteria is ſometimes found in the Entrance of Copper- 
mines, where it concretes like Salt, Another Sort, which has 
an earthy Quality, is gathered from the uppermoſt Surface of 
theſe Mines. e is alſo a foſſile Kind found in Cilicia, and 
in ſome other Countries. | 

The bef& Melanteria is of the Colour of Sulphur, ſmooth, 
equable, pure, and which, touch'd with Water, immediately 
turns black. It has the ſame cauſtic Quality as Miſy. Diaſco- 
rides, Lib. 5. Cap. 118. 

All theſe foffile Subſtances are now rarely found in A 
caries Shops, being to be had no-where elſe than in Cyprus, 
. Minor, or Egypt. They are cauſtic, and burn to fan 

ſchar, and are, in ſome degree, aftringent. Chalcitis was 
us'd in the Theriaca in Andromachus's T ime ; but, as it can 
ſeldom now be had, Colcothar, or Vitriol calcin'd to a Redneſs, 
is ſubſtituted for it. Geoffroy. 

CHALCOS, xa, Brafs. See Xs. 

CHALCUS, x. A Weight of about two Grains, the 
ſame as EREOLUM. 

CHALCUTE. Burnt Braſs. Rulandus. 

CHALEPOS, years. Difficult, — 

CHALICRATON. A Mixture of Wine and Water, fo 
call'd from xaAis, an old Word which imports pure Wine, 
and xe2gvvuur, to mix. 

CHALINOS, x That Part of a Bridle which is put 
into the Mouth of a Horſe ; but it is us'd to expreſs that Part of 
the Cheeks, which on each Side is contiguous to the Angles of 
the Mouth. 

CHALYBS. Properly Steel, but us'd in Medicine to ſignify 
Iron; for Steel, that is, Iron harden'd, is not ſo proper for 
medicinal Uſes as Iron itſelf. Sydenham even ſays, he was in- 
form'd, that the Ore of Iron, as taken out of the Mine, was 
more effectual in the Cure of Diſtempers than Iron itſelf, which 
I have ſome Reaſon to believe to be true. Steel, then, proper] 
ſo call'd, is of no farther Uſe in Medicine, than as it affords 
Chirurgical Inſtruments. 

CHAMA, Offic. Charlt. Exer. 65. Bellon. de Aquat. 40 
Ab altera tantum latere ferè naturaliter | hiantibus, Liſt ad 
Fane x n. 258. Chama, alio nomine Glycymerides magna, 

c eft, 

ah. 4 Aldrov. de Exang. 473. Rondel. 2. 13. Jonſ. Exang. 

ab. 14. Geſn. de Aquat. 71. BASTARD-COCELE. 

It is found in the Mediterranean Sea. Dioſcorides ſays, that 
the Broth of this and other ſuch Shell-fiſh, made by boiling 
them in Water, is laxative, and keeps the Belly open: He 
adds, that it is uſually taken with Wine. 

CHAMAACTE, from yaa, upon the Ground, and 
dur, the Elder, Dwart-elder, or wort. See Sau- 
BUCUS. s 


x 


CHAM ZBALANUS Legumineſa is the Lathyrus ; arvenſis; . 


ent; tubero ſus. See LATHYRUS. . 

CHAMABATOS. The Dewberry. The fame as the 
Rubus ; repens ; fruttu cſio. See * 

CHAMZBUXUS. A Name for the Polygala ; fruteſcens ; 
folio Buxi ; flore maximo. See POLYGALA. 

COT CEDRYS. The Abrotanum Femina. Blan- 
card. 

CHAMACERASUS. Upright Honeyſuckle. 

The Characters are; | wy 

The Calyx is thin, long, and narrow; conſiſts of two Leaves, 
in the Middle of which is the Ovary. The Flower is mono- 
petalous, tubulous in the lower Part, and bilabiated at the 
upper ; its upper Lip multifid, the lower like a fimple Tongue ; 


Itis ſeated on the Ovary; ſometimes two ing to one Ov 
and is furniſh'd 5 An Stamina. The 9 
double on one Pedicle, ſhooting forth a long Tube between 


every Floſcule ; and at laſt forma ſoft Berries, full of flattiſh 
and roundiſh Seeds Boerhaave Index alter. ” gag 
OL. SEE 


hama magna dulcis, Bonan. 106. n. 59. Chama Gly-- 
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They are all topiarian Plants, and not of ; ſe in 

deine, tat T know of. eben | * n 
CHEMACISSUS. © Grovnd-ivy. See Canet HNA, 


CHAMACISTUS. ' Several Species of the Helianth 
are call'd by this Name. See HELIAaNTHEMUM, 


CHAMACLEMA, ah, . 
The Characters are; * . OP 
The, Root is very ereepings and the Stalks.run into lender 
Shoots ; the Leaves are thick, furrow'd, roundiſh, and cre- 
hated. ; the Galea erect, roundiſh, bikd ; the Beard triſid. 
The Flowers row on branched Pedicles, on both Sides of the 
Joints of- the Felds. Boer baaue Index alter. ; 
Boerhaaue takes notice of four Plants under this Name. 
1. Chamaclema ; vulgaris. Boerh, Ind, A. 172. Hedera ter- 
reftris, Chameciſſus, Offic. Merc. Bot. 1, .41. Phyt. Brit, 
57. Hedera terreſtrit, Ger. 705. Emac, 856, Rail Hiſt, 1, 
F. Mer, Pin. 60. Hedera terreſtris vulgaris, C. B. Pin. 306, 
ark. Theat. 676. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 409, Chameciſſus, fue 
Hedera terreſtris, J. B. 7 855, Fab. 649. xb, 64. 
Chameciſſus, Rivin. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 188. Calominths humi- 
lior folio rotundiori, Tourn. Inſt. 194: Elem. Bot. 163, Dill. 
Cat. Giff. 45. Raii Synop, 3. 243. GROUND-IVY, 
Ground. ivy has a great many ſmall creeping ſtringy Roots, 
from which ſpring ſquare weak Stalks, which, from their lower 
Parts, take Root again by ſmall Fibres, The Leaves grow in 
Pairs oppoſite to one another, being, as well as the Stalks; 
ſomewhat rough and hairy; they are roundiſh, hollow'd in next 
the Stalk, and indented about the Edges. The Flowers grow 
three or four together among the Leaves, labiated and galcatedy 
the Galea cut in two, and the Lip into four Parts: They are 
of a bluiſh Colour, — and hollow, ſet in a ſhort G 
which includes four ſmall long Seeds, It grows every-where in 
— e ſhady Places, and flowers in April, whole 
erb is us d. . | + 
It is accounted a very pectoral Herb, being much uſed 
for Coughs, Shortneſs of Breath, and other Diſorders af the 
L ; for which, a Tea made of the Leaves, and a Syrup of 
the Juice, is very | beneficial. It is frequently put into Ale, 
which it refines and clarifies ; and great Quantities of it ar 
drank in Town, under the Name of Gill-ale, being reckon' 
antiſcorbutic and aperitive, and good to provoke Urine, and 
cleanſe the Ureters. Some Authors commend it, ſteep'd in 
Brandy, as of great Service againſt the Colic, - | - 
The only officinal Preparation is a Syrup of the Juice, which 
is left out of the laſt 2 . It is made by boiling up 
the depurated Juice with Sugar, This Boerhaave recomme 
much in the Chin-cough, Spitting of Blood, and againſt making 
bloody Urine. Miller's Bot. Off: | 
Pitcairn ſays, that Ground-ivy excels all Vegetablcs as a Re- 
medy for a Conſumption, 2 
The Leaves of Graund- ivy are bitter, a little aromatic, and 
give hardly any Tincture of Red to blue Paper; ſo that it is 
robable its Salts may, in ſome meaſure, reſemble vitriolated 
artar, This Salt is mix'd with a very lictle Sal Ammoniac, 
but with a great deal of Sulphur and Earth. It yields no con- 
creted volatile Salt by Chymical Analyſis, but à little urinous 
Spirit: All the reſt which is obtain'd from it is Acid, Alcaline, 
Oil, and Earth; and theſe two laft Parts arefound in it in great 
Quantity. ; 0 Nt WL EET TE 
Ground-ivy is very aperitiye, deterſive,. and vulnerary. Ca- 
merarius and Czſalpinus commend it very much for provoking 
Urine, and expelling the Stone, Simon Paull gave its Powder 
to drink, mixed with an equal tity of Sugar, and ſteeped 
in the diſtil'd Water of the ſame Plant. It conſolidates Ulcers 
alſo, It is given in Broths and DecoQtions to thoſe that are 
phthiſical; or make purulent Urine. Lobel made uſe of it ba, 
prevent the Gout, and open the Bowels. An Extract, a Con. 
ſerve, and 4 prepared, by ſome, of the Leaves and 
Flowers of this Plant. Martyn"; Tournefort, ea, 
2. Chamaclema ; minus. LESSER GROUND-IVY,. 
3- Chamaclema; minus ; flore purpureo. | 
. Chameclema ; minus; folio variegato, aureo... . * 
CHAMACRIST A. A Name given to two æſchynome- 
nous Plants taken notice of by Ray from BRENNE Us, The 
firſt is a Native of Braſil, and is called Chan i Pavonis 
Brafiliana, ' filigua fingulari. The ſecond grows in Curacao, 
and is call'd Chamæcriſia Pavonis Americana filigua multiplici. 
I find no medicinal V irtues attributed weicher of them. 2 
3P. CHAMA- 


CHA 


CHAMACYPARISSUS. A Name for the Abrotanum 
Frmina, Laveiider Cotton. See ABRoTANUM. 
CHAMADAPHNE; A Name for che Laurcle, Ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, Chamedaphne is the Laurut Alexandrina, 
g which he makes a of * 
| CHAMADROFS, in Paulus Z£gineta and Oribafius, is tho 
e as CHamXprys, which ſee. | 
CHAMADRYITES, -xapadyvirns dr@-, Wine which 


has had Germander (Chamedry: ) infus'd in it. Diaſcorides, 
EHAMEDRYS. 

Appeatance ; the Leaves reſemble thoſe 
of Oak, and are ſmall and thick ; the Calyx is tubulated ; the 


Flower is like that of the Tzxucriun. 
 Bierhaave takes notice of ſeven Sorts of the C 


1; Chamedrys; R r C. B. P. 248. Dod. p. 

47.06 --+ 422. THE GREATER CREEPING GER- 
NDER. 

2. C s; minor, repens, C. B. P. 148. Hift. Oxon. 


422. Turn. Inſt. 205. Boerb. Ind. A. 182. Chamadrys, 
1777 Offic. Chamedrys, Chab. 427. Chamedrys vulgaris, 
; t. 104. Raii Hi 


iſt. 1. 527. Chamaedrys minor, 
J. B. 3. 228 Elem. Bot. 173. GERMANDER. 
Germander has a ſpreading creeping Root, which ſends forth 
ſeveral ſquare hairy Branches, ſcarce a Foot high, having two 
ſmall Leaves at every Joint, on ſhort Foot · ſtalks, about an Inch 
long, and half an Inch broad, cut in with ſeveral Sections, 
ſomething reſembling in Shape the Leaves of an Oak, ſomewhat 
hard and crumpled, green above, and hoary white underneath, 
The Flowers grow towards the Tops of the Branches among 
the Leaves, whorle-faſhion, of a purpliſh-red Colour: They 
are labiated, the Lip turning upwards ; but they want the Ga- 
lea, having in its Place ſeveral Stamina ſtanding ere, The 
Seeds grow four together in the ny five-pointed Calyces, It 
ows with us only in Gardens, flowers in June and July. 
he Leaves and Tops are uſed, 


Germander is an Herb of warm thin Parts, opening Obſtru- 
ons of the Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys, and of Uſe in the 
undice, Droply, and Stoppage of Urine. It is a good Emme- 
nagogue, and is commended by 
Rheumatiſm, and Pains in the Limbs. ot. Off. 
The Leaves of this Plant are bitter and aromatic. They 
give no Tincture of Red to blue Paper, which ſhews, that they 
contain Principles different from thoſe of the ſmall Centaury. 
The Salt of the Germander is not different from that which is 
natural in the Earth, which is a Mixture of marine Salt, Nitre, 
and Sal Ammoniac. It is acrid, very bitter, and very aperitive. 
It is probable, that what u found in this Plant has loſt its Acri- 
mony by the Mixture of a great deal of eſſential Oil, which 
renders the Germander aromatic. It is febri s, ſtomachic, 
ritive, and diaphoretic. They infuſe, cold, over Night, a 
| Handful of its Leaves in a Glaſs of White-wine, with half a 
| | Dram of vegetable Salt ; and give the Infufion to drink, faſting, 
for the Green- ſickneſs. They prepare an Extract of the Leaves 
and Flowers, and give a Dram of it, with a Drop or two of 
the Oil of Cinnamon, and make an Infuſion of the Leaves like 
Tea, principally for the Gout and Sciatica, They enter the 
Powder of the Princs of Mirandola, which paſſes for a great 
Specific in ſuch Diſeaſes. The Compoſition is as follows: 


You muſt dry, and reduce to a very fine Powder, an equal 
Quantity of the Leaves of Germander, Ground-pine 
ſmall Centaury, the Roots of the great Centaury, rou 

- Birthwort, and Gentian. Mix all theſe Powders, and 
keep them in a dry Place, and in a Box cloſe ſhut, after 
having ſifted them thro? a Searce of Silk. Infuſe a Dram 
of it all Night in half a Glaſs of good old Wine, or lean 
_ _ - Broth. It is better to drink it in Subſtance, than to throw 
away the Feces, and drink only the ſimple Infuſion. 


They pretend, that this Powder muſt be uſed for a whole 
Year, every Day, either Evening or Morning, or every other 
Day, or, at leaſt, once a Week. The Patient muſt take no- 
thing elſe till three or four Hours after this Medicine : He muſt 
be purged, by the Advice of a Phyſician, in the — wry, Te 
the Seaſons, or oftener, if it is neceſſary: He muſt avoid 

gous, Milk Diet, and violent Exerciſes. This Powder alſo is 
excellent for intermitting Fevers, for the Dropſy, and for all 
Diſeaſes where there are great Obſtructions in the Bowels. The 


* 


2 is _ in 1 9 * ——_ 
thides, Syrup of Mugwort, hydragogic Syrup r. Chara: 
— IV Cakes, compound Oil 


aperitive and cachectie Syrup of the ſame 
of Se ions, Unguentum Martiatum, and in the Mundificative 
* age. Marge an. Lab 05 

3 3 foliis laciniatis. f 209. 

Chamed foli hrs lacinia I odorato 

OM on on n 
pg Chamzdrys;z major; repens 3 flore albo. C. B. P. 248. 
er. | 2 


ri 
Ger. 530. Emac. 656. — oulgo vera exiſtimata, 


ſome as a Specific for the Gout, - 
Miller's B 4 


_ 
75.222 ER FM e n . 


: Chamedrys ; Hiſpanica ; tenuifolia ; latiori ſolio; mul - 
tfiora, H. R. Par. H R. D. Beerhaave's Index alter Plan- 
tarum,. Dal. | a 

CHAMEADRYS PALUSTRIS, ALLIUM REDOLENS. See 
ScoRDIUM. | 

CAA DRS, FRUTICOSA, $SYLVESTRIS, ME t1ss a vo- 
to. See SCORDIUM. 


CHAMADRYS FRUTESCENS. See Tg Uck fun. 
CHAMADRYS SPURIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. See V ERONICA. 
CHAMADRYS SPURIA LATIFOLIA. See VERONICA. 
n CHAMAFICUS, The Ficus humilis, C. B. P. See 
Ic us. F 
CHAMZAFILIX is the Filix Marina Anglica. Parkinſon. 
CHAMAGENITSTA is the Geniftell z berbaceu; froe 
Chameſpartium. : B. | 

CHAMA E Alpina is the Sedum Alpinum 4 Clufii, 

Ger. Emaculat. 
|. DO A Name for feveral Species of the Iris, 
which ſee. 

CHAMAKIT EA is the Salix pumila anguſtifolia recta. The 
ſtrait Dwarf-willow with narrow Leaves. Part. 

CHAMALAA, Widow-wail. 

It has the Ap of a Shrub, and the Leaves are like 
thoſe of the Olive-tree ; the Calyx is ſhort, conſiſts of one 
Leaf, and is indented in three Places ; the Flower tripetaloidal, 
ariſing from the Baſe of the Ovary, whence three Stamina ariſe, 
in the Spaces between the Petals. The Ovarium, in the Bottom 
of the x, is furniſh'd with a long Tube, is of a triangular 
Shape, and, when ripe, conſiſts of three Berries. The Sced is 
oblong. Boerbaave, Index alter. 

Boerbaaue mentions but one Species of this Plant. 

Chamalza ; tricoccos. C. B. P. 462. J. B. 1. 584. Cha- 
N Dod. P · 363. H. Boer baave Index lantarum, 

ol, 1. 

Ray informs us, that the Virtues of the Chamælæa are, in a 
— meaſure, the ſame with thoſe of the Laureola, or Spurge- 

rel; but, as it is dubious whether it is really the Chamælæa 
of the Antients, we ſhall not aſcribe to it the Virtues which 
Disſcorides and Pliny attribute to that Plant. But, ſays John 
Bauhine, the Juice of the whole Plant is much uſed at preſent, 
eſpecially at Montpelier, where, according to Rondeletius, the 
Apothecaries keep it expreſſed and inſpiſlated; in Imitation of 
whom [I have often, with great Succeſs, exhibited one or two 
Drams of the recent inſpillated Juice by itſelf, and oftener in 
Conjunction with other hydragogue Cathartics. But it does not 
produce ſo large a Diſcharge of the peccant Matter, nor operate 
with ſuch a Degree of Violence, as the Spurge-laurel, the Ger- 
man Mezereon, and the Gratiola, geneially do. Sometimes it 
operates little, or none at all, except when mix'd with ſome 
mild and gentle Cathartics. When exhibited to Children, it 
neither excites Gripes nor Vomitings, bnt only diſcharges 
Water and Serum. When apply'd to the Pubes and Abdomen 
of dropſical Patients, no Medicine is more effectual for pro- 
voking Urine ; in which manner Nondeletius uſed it with 
Succels. 

The 3 Lauri folio deciduo ; five Laureola fœmina, 
Mezereon, or Spurge-olive, is ſometimes alſo call'd Chamelza. 
See THYMEL 2A. 

The Names of theſe Plants were confounded in the Days of 
Dio ſcorides. 

HAMALAAGNUS. A Name of the Myrtus Braban- 
tica, or Gale. See GLE. 

CHAMALAITES Finn, Xajaineiry; dv. Diaſco- 
rides, L. 5. C. 79. Wine impregnated with the Chamelea. 
It is not certain what the Chamælæa of Dioſcorides is. 

CHAMZLARIEX. The Name of a Plant which grows at 


the Cape of Good Hope. Raii Hift. Plant. 
HIC » Offic. Charlt. Exer. 38. Caii de Animal. 


80. Geſn. de Quad. Ovip. 3. Bellon. de Aquat. 55. Ejuſd. 

Qua 2 125. 8 _=_ cinereus verus, Aldrov. de 

ip. 670. Jonſ. de Quad. 140. Chamæleo, Raii Sy- 

A. 276. THE CHAMELEON. n ? 

he Gall, Heart, and the Animal itſelf, are in Uſe. The 

2 _ Suffuſions. 1 Pliny recommends the 
„ and Trallian recommends it agai 

Epilepſies and the Gout. Dale. I 

In Botany, the Chameleon Albus is the Carlina, acaulos, 

magno Flore. See CarLina. The Chameleon Niger is the 


 CarTHAmnus, (Baſtard-ſaffron] which ſee. 
CHA CE i 


E ng to Zlaccrnd, dialer, 
Colt's-foot. = ip wat e 


COON. A mow hr the Linum Catharticum, 
Purgi : nawel ; folio Alfines ; glabro culis 
3 is call'd, b 1 ns ur"? a | 
CHAMAMALUS, A kind of dwarf Apple- tree, call'd 
by Gerard the Paradiſe-apple, | | 
CHAMAMELUM. Bos 
The Characters are; sen 
The 


1. Chamamelum r ; Leucanthemum Dioſcoridis. C. B. 


Pin. 125. Cod. Med. ourn. Inſt. 4904. Elem. Bat. 395, Boerb. 
Ind. * 7 7 — 3. 35+» Dill. Cat. Gf. 78. » Flor. 
en. 129. Vaill. Bet. Par, 34. Chamamelum e, Offic. 
k. Wheat. 88. guoad iconatem, Buxb. 65. Chamemelum, 
Ger. 615. quoad atiam icongtem, & Emac. 753: Nui Synop. 
- 189. ANTEEE vulgare amarum, JB 3 116. 
Lan His. 5854. Chamamglum majus falns tenuiſſimis, 
caule rubente, Hort. Monſp. Chamemelan clatms, folits al- 

cure virentihus, ſemine nigro, Pluk. Almag. 97,  Anthemis 
% Chamemelum, Chab. wa . Chamonulla narum, 
ILD OR DOG'S CHAMO- 


olck. Flor. Nor. 100. 


MILE. 1 

It is found in uncultivated Places, and amongſt Corn, and 
flowers in June. The Herb and Flowers are uſed, | They are 
believed to be poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtues with the ſecond 
Species of Chamomile. Dale. | 

This Plant is bitter, aromatic, and gives a deep red Colour 
to blue Paper. It ſeems to contain ſome Sal Ammoniac, loaded 
with a great deal of Acid, and involy'd by a great deal of Sul- 
phur and Earth. It is aperitive, diuretic, lenifying, and febri- 


fugous. The Powder of its Flowers were us d in Disſcerides's - 


une to cure intermitting Fevers. Riuerius preſcrib'd it on the 
ſame Occaſions ; and it is ſtill the common Febrifuge of the 
Scotch and Iriſh, The Infuſion of its Tops, with thoſe of Me- 
lilot, gives great Eaſe to ſuch as are tormented with a nephritic 
Colic, and Retention of Urine. It af the acute Pains of 
Women newly brought to Bed. Simon Paulli recommends a 
ſtrong Infuſion of Chamomile-flowers in Wine, taken by 
fuls, while a Hog's Bladder, fill'd with a Decoction of the Herb, 
is applied hot, and renew'd as Occaſion requires, in pleuretic 
Caſes. It is alſo uſed in lenifying and reſalvi yſters, Fo- 
mentations, Ca , and Baths, for the Gout, Sciatica, 
and the Piles. The Oil of Chamomile, made by Infuſion, is 
very good in the ſame Caſes. A Liniment of an equal Quantity 
of ED and Oil of St. John's-wort, with camphorated 
Spirit of Wine, in which a twice-folded Cloth has been dipt, 
and applied very hot to the affected Part, is good in Rheuma- 
tiſms. Adartyn's Taurnefort. 

2. Chamæmelum; nobile ; five Leucanthemum ; odoratius, 
C. B. P. 557 Tourn, Iuſt. Elem. Bot. 395, Baerb. Ind. 
A. 109. Dill. Cat. 77 78. Flor 2 139. Chama- 
melum, Offic. Ger. 616. Emac, 758 er. Pin. 25, Park. 
Farad. 289. Chamæmelum vulgare, Mer. Bot. 1. 28. Phyt. 
3 26. Park. T 2 85. * Edinb. 6. 1 

inarum, Act. „Par. 1720. p. 317. mæme- 
2. 22 3. B. 65. ; Chanel rain 4 7 

e fimplici, J. B. 3. 118. Raii Hiſt. 1. 353. Synop. 3. 185. 

Tit“ Grun. 3. 35. : Chamemelum | 2u — ies Ce 


odoratiſſimum repens flore ſimplici, Chab. 362. Cbamæmelum 
. eee Lebe 47. — Romana Oficina 
rum, Buxb. 65. CHAMOMILE. 

The Chamem:le which is uſed in the ſeldom riſes very 
high, but creeps upon the Ground, with fine winged Leaves, 


= into many thin 1 among which grow — 
wers, u long Foot- „ not growl ether, but 
— 45 Pon, conſiſting of broad white Petals, ſet about 
a yellow fiſtular Thrum, in which lie ſmall flat Seeds. "The 
Root is compoſed of ſmall Strings, creeping and ſpreading in the 
Ground. The Leaves and Flowers have a ſtrong, not unplea- 
ſant Scent, and a very bitter Taſte, It grows upon Heaths 
and Commons, flowering in 7une and July, We have a Spe- 
cies of this, which is ted in Gardens, and bears double 
Flowers, which, becauſe of their Beauty and are 
moſtly uſed in the Shops ; tho* many are of Opinion, that the 
ſingle Flowers are ſtronger, and of more Virtue, having a 
gr es of the yellow Thrum, in which lies the 

ength o . 

Chamomnule is a Plant of many Virtues, being ſtomachic, 
hepatic, nervine, emollient, and carminative ; it ſtrengthens 
the Stomach. and Bowels, helps the Colic, Jaundice, Stone, 
and 8 e of Urine. A 
Agues. twardly it is uſed in Glyſters, in Baths, and Semi- 
cupia for the Stone, n Urine ; alſo in Fomenta- 
tions for Inflammations and Tumors. Outwardly 2 hot 
to he * it helps the Pains thereof. The Herb and Flowers 


Ofpcinal Preparations are, the ſimple Water, the Aqua Cha- 
mæmeli compeſita, the diftil'd Oil, and the Oil by Infuſion or 
Dane Ro > Bet. OF. 

orton, 


4 


«© means of the 
*+. Gentlewoman, 
„% Peruvian Bark. 


_ 


ing of intermittent Fevers, uſes theſe Words: 
Doctor Elifba Coyſb often proteſted to me, with the utmoſt 


Paroxyſm of the Diſ- 
and copious Uſe of the Peruvian Bark. 
e Secret, exhibited at r Intervals, I, 
<< in the Space of two Days, cured one Mrs. Ganley, an 
labouring under a tertian Fever, und who 
but fruitleſs, Trial of the Virtues of the 
By the ſame Medicine, and in the fame 
Time, I alſo perfectly, and without a Relapſe, cured the 
« Wife of Mr. Roy/ten, the King's Bookſeller, tho' almoſt 
<< ſeventy Years of Age, after ſhe had for two Years laboured 
„ under an intermitting Fever, which was ſometimes a tertian; 
„ fometimes a tan, and ſometimes that Species call” 
«© Hemitritæa. muſt confeſs, that I do not remember 
% to have made Trial of this Medicine upon any other Pati- 
<< ents labouring under intermittent Fevers ; for except in theſe 
three Inftances, I cannot call to mind any Patients in whom 


« order by a 


* had made a long, 


„the Perwvian Bark did not anſwer my Expectations. I 


therefore thought it criminal and indecent to make wanton 
« Experiments upon Mankind, by preferring an uncertain and 
little known Remedy to ane whoſe Virtues were ved, 
and ſufficiently aſcertain'd. I ſhall, however, for the fake 


„ of the Curious, give the Formula of this Medicine, that 


« they may, if they have a mind, make a Trial whether 
sit is an infallible Febrifuge ; or, at leaſt, whether, as it 

66 * in my Practice, it is able to ſupply the Deſects of 

« Peruvian Bark. The Powder itſelf is thus prepat d: 


« Take of the Flowers of Chamomile, one Scruple, more 
or leſs according to the Age of the Patient 3 of diapho- 
« retic Antimony, and Salt of Wormwood, each half a 
hy Butz | * up you 0 Powder, to be taken in a 
„Draught ollet- di ink, or any temperate Jalap ; or 
« it may be exhibited in the Form of a Bolus, — Sy 
of Clove-gilly-flowers; or it may be reduced to the 
Form of Fills with Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, and 
*© exhibited every fixth Hour for two or three Days.” 
Morton's Tlvgenagyia, 


No Simple in the Materia Medica is poſleſs'd of a Quality 
more friendly and beneficial to the Inteſtines than Chamomile- 
flowers; for which Reaſon I have, inſtead of all other 
dients, hitherto, with t Succeſs, preſcrib'd Chamomile» 
flowers for Clyſters, in all Diſorders which indicate their Uſe ; 
adding, when there is a Neceſſity for it, Oil of ſweet Almonds; 
and, for Patients of the poorer Sort, Linſeed-oil, or Oil of 
Turnep-ſeeds ; or, for evacuating the Fæces, a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of common Salt, which, for its ſtimulating Quality, is of 
more Service than the whole Train of laxative and purgative 
Extracts or Electuaries, which may be very well left out of 
Clyſters. Theſe Flowers make an excellent Cataplaſm for dif- 
cufling, ſoftening, and maturating Abſceſſes. hen boil'd in 
Milk, and put into a Bladder, either alone, or in Conjunction 
with the. Flowers of Elder, Mallows, Yarrow, or Saffron, 
they are highly efficacious in alleviating Pains; and ſofteni 
Tumors, if the Bladder is applied to the Patt affected. 
have learn'd, from long PraQtice and Experience, that Brandy 
diſti'd from the Tops of Yarrow, Chamomile- flowers, Aniſe- 
ſeeds, and Erhiopic Cumin, is of more Efficacy, in diſcuſſing 
Flatulencies, than any of the other ſo much extol'd carmina- 
tive and antiſpaſmodic Preparations. Hoffman de Preftantia 
Remediorum Domeſticorum. 

For the Method of making the ſimple and compound Cha- 
momile-water, ſee the Article Adu A. 

Boerhaave repreſents the ſimple Water of Chamomile, pre- 
pared by repeated Cohobations, as effectual in curing tertian 


es. | | 
The Ouum Chamemelinum, in the London Di/penſatery, is 
directed to be made by N 


Infuſing four Ounces of bruiſed Chamomile-flowers in a 
Pound of Olive-oil, in the Sun: The Oil muſt then be 
preſs'd out, and freſh Flowers added, infuſed, and then 
preſs d out again; and this muſt be repeated once more. 


This Oil is eſteem'd a good Diſcutient, and is uſed exter- 
5 t is alſo a frequent Ingredient in 
NS kane ON is dirated to be made in a amewiue diferrat 
manner in the £dinburgh Diſpenſatory, . © 


Take 


- 
= 


1.417 dur 
11 4 Out 


Tie a Pound of the bruiſed Flowers of Chamomile, and 

tree Pints of ripe Olive-oil : Put them into a Glaſs Veſ- 

tel, or one of glaz'd Earth; cloſe it well, and w_ 

dcn the Heat of the Sun for fifteen Days; then add "four 

'Ounces of the Juice of Chamomile ; and boil the Whole 

till the Juice is evaporated ; and afterwards force 
Oil with a Preſs. 2 


For the Way of making chymiesl Ofl of Chamomile, ſee 


OLzzum. | 
Boer haave ſays, the eſſential Oil of Chamomile, made into 
Pills with a Bit of Bread, and given two Hours before Meals, 


-after faſting « conſiderable time, is a certain Cure for the 


3. 119. Rail 
Chab. 302. DOUBLE CHA 


— 


tundo; 


Worms. 

3. Chamæmelum; nobile ; flore multiplici. C. B. P. 135. 
CHAM AMELUM FLORE PLENO, Park. Theat. 8 5. Parad. 290. 
Chamæmelum Anglicum flore multiplici, Ger. 616. Emac. 75 5. 
Chamamelum repens odoratiſſimum perenne 2 multiplici, 1 

iſt. 1. 383. Chamæmelum Romanum, Volk. 
Chamamelum Romanum frve nobile, fore multiplici, 
OMILE. = 

This is cultivated in Gardens, and is ſaid to be poſſeſs'd of 
the ſame Virtues as the preceding. 

4. Chamzmelum ; Leucanthemum ; Hiſpanicum; magno 
flore. C. B. P. 135. M. HI. 3907 C. B. Pin. in Prodr. 70. a. 
SPANISH CHAMOMILE, WITH LARGE FLOWERS. 

5. Chamezmelum ; Chium ; vernum ; folio crafſiori z- flore 

no. T. C. 37. SPRING THICK-LEAVED CHAMO- 
MILE OF Clo, WITH LARGE FLOWERS. 

6. Chamezmelum ; inodorum. C. B. P. 135. | 
7. Chamæmelum; ſœtidum. C. B. P. 135. Tourn. Il. 
404. Boerh. Ind. A. 109. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 122. Raii Synop. 

2. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 139. Cotula fetida, Offic. Ger. 617. 
> 757. Park. Theat. 86. Raii Hiſt. 355. Chamemtlum 
caninum fetidum, Schw. 4: Chamemelum fretidum, ffoe 
Cotula fœtida, J. B. 3. 120. Chab. 363 Chamæmelum anmum 

cor 3 ſemine aureo, Hilt, Oxon. 3. 36. MA - 

EE. 

This Plant differs from Chamomile, in that it grows more 
erect. The Leaves are finer. The Flowers grow thicker to- 

ether upon the Lops of the Stalks : Beſides, it is an annual 
Plane, and has an unpleaſant, ſtrong, ſtinking Smell. It. grows 
among Corn, and in waſte Places, and flowers in 
and June. 
his ＋ Plant but rarely uſed, tho* ſome Authors com- 
mend it as good againſt Vapours, and hyſteric Fits. Mr. Ra 
fays, it was ſometimes made uſe of in ſcrophulous Caſes, Mil. 
ler's Bat. Off. 

This Plant is acrid and bitter: It ſmells like Bitumen, and 
gives a very deep Tincture of Red to blue Paper; which ſeems 
to ſhew, that it contains a great deal more fetid Oil than the 
Chamemelum vulgare. The Fomentations of May-weed are 
very good for the Vapours, — Tragus. uſe it 
at Paris to aſſwage the Pain of the Piles. Martyn's Tourne- 

ort. 

1 8. Chamæmelum; marinum. F. B. 3. 122. 

9. Chamæmelum; maritimum; incanum; folio Abſinthii 
craſſo. 

10. Chamemelum ; Orientale ; incanum; folio Millefolii. 
T. Cor. 47. H. EASTERN CHAMOMILE, WITH 
HOARY YARROW-LEAVES. 

11. Chamæmelum; montanum ; folio Abſinthii; odore 
Parthenii. H. C. H. a 

12. Chamæmelum; Orientale; folio Abſinthii. T. C. 37. 

13. Chamæmelum; luteum; capitulo aphyllo. C. B. P. 
135. M. H. 3. 35: : ; i 

14. Chamæmelum; maximum; Aſiaticum; nudum; humi- 
fuſum 3; folio craſſo. Ind. 36. 

15. Chamemelum; Orientale; foliis pinnatis. T. Cor. 37. 5. 
H. EASTERN CHAMOMILE, ITH PINNATED 
LEAVES. | 

16. Chamæmelum; AÆthiopicum; lanuginoſum. Breyn, 
Cent. 1. 73: M. H. 3. 36. | | 

17. Chamemelum ; Æthiopicum; lanuginoſum ; flore lu- 
teo. a. ETHIOPIAN WOOLLY CHAMOMILE, WITH 
A YELLOW FLOWER. 

18. Chamæmelum; nobile z five Leucanthemum odoratius ; 
nunquam florens, | 

Boerhaave's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. 

| CHAM AMESPILUS is the r olio oblongo, ſer- 
rato, utrimque virente. Boerb. Index alter, Pars 2. 

The Chamemeſpilus Gefneri is the Meſpilus ; folio ſubro- 


ructu rubro. Ibid. 
CHAMAMORUS, Offic. Ger. 1090. Emac. 1273. Raii 
= nas 3. 260. Vaccinia nubis, Ger. 1 * 

us Anglica, Park. Theat. 1014. 


101. 


Hiſt. 1. 654. 
Emac. 1420. 

mamorus Vaccinia nubis, 
0 Jaccinium nubis, 


uſd. Cbhamarubus folio Ribes Au- 
ca, C. B. Pin. 480. J 


Dendr. 273. Rubus Alpinus hu- 
/ 4 


- 


"Hf Cambre-Britannica froe Lan- 


nit Angliens, Vaccinia"'mibir, id eff, CLOUD-BERRIES, 
vulgo dim, Pluk. Almag. 325. Rubur paluſtris bumilis, 
Tourn. — Rubus ? foliis Ri T, R Flor. 
Jen. 115. Ideo minors ＋ Chamemorus, J. B. 2. 
62. ro. KNOT-RERRIES, CLOUD-BERRIES. 
This is a Shrub which you in many Parts of Great Britain, 
on the very Summits of the Mountains, in a rotten and 
Soil, The Leaf is like that of the Mallow, Mulberry, or 
rather, according to Ray, like that of the Currant-tree. The 
Fruit is ſomewhat like the Mulberry, or Raſpberry, which is 
at firſt white and ſour, but by Maturity ſweet, but with a De- 
gree of Tartneſs, and red, with a yellowiſh Caft. 8; 
Ray thinks the Chamemorum cum Clufti, Park. to 


orwegi 
be the ſame Plant as the preceding. The Fruit is ripe in Faly 


and 415 
The Inhabitants of Norway and Finland, ſays Hoierus, pre- 


— every Year, after a coarſe manner, an Electuary of this 
Fruit againſt the Scurvy. Kh boil the Berries by themſelves, 
in an n or Copper Veſſel, to a moderate Conſiſtence, 


without adding any Liquor; for the Fruit is ſo ſoft, and full of 
Juice, as not to require Irrigation by extraneous Liquids ; tho” 
ſome, who are of nicer Palates than the reſt, pour on it ſome 
Mead, which is highly coveted by theſe Northern People. Af- 
ter it is thus boil'd, they diſpoſe of it in proper Veſlels ; and, 
to preſerve it from being corrupted by the Air, pour over it 
melted Butter, which forms itſelf into a Covering. are 
— careful to keep this in their Houſes, and efteem it, as it 
really is, a noble and excellent Remedy againſt the Scurvy. It 
is almoſt incredible what ſurpriſing Cures are every Day per- 
form'd by Help of this Medicine alone ; and it muſt be con- 
feſs'd, that neither Scurvy-graſs, ſo much in Requeſt hitherto, 


nor Brook-lime, nor Water-mint, nor Meadow-crefſes, nor 


other Things of that Kind, which are fo much extol'd by the 
Germans, deſerve to be mention'd with it. 

Some cure the Scurvy by a ridiculous, though ſucceſsful Me- 
thod, which is as follows: They expoſe the Patients in ſome 
neighbouring Iſland which abounds with the Chamemorus ; and, 
leaving them by themſelves, never ſuffer them to return home 
before they have recover'd their Health, The Sick, thus left 
to ſhift for themſelves, and yet defirous, as we may ſuppoſe, of 
Life, are obliged to feed on this Fruit, either as being the laſt 
Remedy which can uſe for the Recovery of their Health, 
or to ſatisfy their 'T hirft, with which they are very much tor- 
mented ; and, while they thus feed to Satiety, they infallibly 
recover in a few Days. In the Winter, when this Method 
cannot be uſed, they have recourſe to their Electuary with the 


ſame Succeſs, not confining themſelves to any particular Doſe 


or Regimen. Rai Hift. Plant. 
There is another Species of this, call'd Chamæmorus altera 
Norwegica. J. B. Cluf. Park. | 


CHAMANERION, A Name for ſeveral Sorts of the 


Lyſimachia, as the Lyſimachia, Chamænerion dicta, latifolia, 
2 ROSE BAT WILLOW-HERB. K 
Lyſmachia, Chamenerion dicta, anguſtifolia, C. B. THE 
NARROW-LEAVED CODDED LOOSE-STRIFE. 
Lyfimachia, Chamenerion difta, Alpina, C. B. Park. THE 
MOUNTAIN CODDED LOOSE-STRIFE. 


CHAM ZAZORCHIS is the Orchis ; Lilifolia ; minor; ſa- 


pram Zelandiæ, & Bataviæ. Boerh. Index A. Pars 2. 
8 | 
CHAMAPERICLYMENUM is the Chameceraſus ; Al- 
*. fructu gemino, rubro, duobus punctis notato. rh. I. 
A. Pars 2. 

CHAMAEPEUCE. Dieſcorides, L. 4. C. 127. mentions 
the x<pamasuxn, Chameleuce, which his Tranſlators call Cha- 
m 
the Tiſſilago, Colt's- foot. 

CHAM APITUINUM Finum, aur lr, Djoſ- 
corides, L. 5. C. 180. is Wine, in which the bruiſed green 
Leaves of the Chæmepitys have been infuſed, It excites 
Urine. | 

CHAMAPITYS, xt. 

The Characters are; | | 

The Leaves are narrow and trifid ; the Place of the Galea 


% 


of the Flower is ſupply d by little Teeth 3 the Beard, or lower 


Lip, is divided into three Parts, the middle Segment being 
again divided into two Parts : The Flowers grow in Whorles ; 
but theſe conſiſt of very few Flowers, one or two at moſt on 
each Side, diſperſed — — 2 Alæ of the Leaves. 
1. Chamapitys ; lutea ; vulgaris ; five folio trifido. C. B. 
P. 249. Tourn. In/t. 208. Elem. Bot. 177. Hift. Oxon. 3. 424. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 183. Buxb. 67. CHamzertvs, Toa arthri- 
tica, Offic. Chamepitys frve ua Moſchata, Chab. 430. Cha- 
mepitys Mas, Ger. 4a T. Emac. 525. Mer. Pin. 26. Chame- 
pies Iva Arthritica frve Moſchata, Merc, Bot. 1. 28. Phyt. 
it. 27. Chamepitys Officinarum, 4 he lor. Jen. 178. Cha- 


mepitys vulgaris, Park. Theat. 283. Hiſt. x. 573. Synop. 
. 244. Chamepitys vulgaris adoruta, flore luteo, J. B. 3. 295. 
ASU. e TILE oy 


euce, for what Reaſon I cannot tell. The Chamelenuce is 


* 
- 


* 


Þ 


CC HA 


_ + Ground-pine has a long 2 Root, which ſtrikes 

deep into the Earth, with many Fibres. It ſends forth a great 
many Stalks, four or five Inches long, leaning towards the 
Earth, cover'd thick with Hairs : The Leaves ftand fo thick on 
the Stalks, two 
hardly ſeen, the T ops of them being divided into three Parts: 
They are alſo very hairy. The Flowers are yellow and la- 
biated, but have little or no Galea. They grow at the Joints, 
among the Leaves, ſet in Calyces that belly out round, each 
containing four Seeds. The whole Plant is of a ſtrong reſinous 


Scent ; and the Stalks, _ ſet thick with Leaves, appear like 


a ſmall Pine, whence the Name. 
It grows in fallow Fields, and chalky Grounds, particularly 
in Kent, in great Plenty; and flowers in Tune and Fuly. 
The Leaves of Chamzpitys, drank in Wine, for ſeven Days 
together, cure the yellow — Drank oy toge- 
ther, in Hydromel, they cure the Sciatica. y are pre- 
ſcrib'd alſo for Diſtempers of the Liver, Difficulty of Urine, 
and as a Specific in Diſorders of the Kidneys : They alſo help 
the Gripes. The Inhabitants of Heraclea, in Pontus, uſe this 
Herb as an Antidote for thoſe who have drank the Decoction of 
Aconitum. The Decoction of the Herb, mix'd with Polenta, 
is made into a Cataplaſm for the aforeſaid Diſorders. Pulveriz'd 
with Figs, and made into Pills, it purges. by Stool. Taken 
with Honey, Squama ris, and Rozin, it alſo ſerves for a 
Purge. Made into a Peſſary, with Honey, it cleanſes the 
Uterus. It diſcuſſes Hardneſſes of the Breaſts, conglutinates 
Wounds, and reſtrains the Herpes, if made into a Cataplaſm, 
with Honey, for theſe Purpoſes. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 


175. 
pe ſame Author informs us, that, in Pontus, it was call'd 

Holocyron, 6%ixvegwr; at Athens, Ionia, lovia; and in Eubæa, 
Siderites, ed nei rns. 

Ground- pine is hot and dry, warming and ſtren ing the 
Nerves, helps the Palſy, Gout, Sciatica, and umatiſm, 
the Scurvy, and all Pains of the Limbs. It is a ſtrong Diure- 
tic, opens Obſtructions of the Womb, and powerfully _ 
motes the Menſes, and that ſo ſtrongly, that it is forbid to 
„5 with Child, for fear of Abortion. Miller Bot. 
Mu Plant is bitter, aromatic, and gives a faint red Colour 
to the blue Paper; by which it ſeems to contain ſome aroma 
tic oily volatile Salt, loaded with a great deal of Sulphur and 
Earth ; for, by the chymical Analyſis, the Ground-pine yields 
ſeveral acid Liquors, a little urinous Spirit, a great deal of Oil, 
and more Earth, 

No Wonder, then, if this Plant reſtores the ardinary Courſe 
of the Spirits and Liquors in the Nerves and Capillary Veſſels; 
whence it is very good in nervous Affections. It is diuretic, 
emmenagogic, and diffipates the Cauſe of the Gout. Drink 
its Infuſion in Wine, or make a Ptiſan of it, with German- 
der, * uice enters Nicolaus Salernitanus's Arthritic Pills. 
Martyn's Tournefort. | 

2, Chamæpitys Moſchata foliis ſerratis an prima Dioſcoridis, 
C. B. Pin. 2 Tourn. Inſt. 208. Elem. Bot. 177. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 183. Raii Hiſt. 1. $74: Chameyitys altera, Offic, 
Chamepitys Moſchata, Cod. Med. 34. Chameypitys 2 Iva 
Moſchata Monſpelienſium, J. B. 3. 425. Ghamepitys, Iva Meſ- 
chata Monſpeliaca, Ger. 422. — 525. Cbamæpitys An- 
thyllis altera Herbariorum, Park. Theat. 282. "FRENCH 

ROUND-PINE. 

It is often found in France, and flowers in June. The 
Her b is uſed, Dale. . 

hides the two preceding Species, Dale mentions a third. 

» Chamepitys tertia ſeu Mas, Offic. Chamæpitys odora- 
tior, Park. Theat. 283. Chamapitys incana exiguo folio, C. 
B. Pin. 249. Chamepitys folio non laciniato, J. B. 3. 297. 
Chamepitys folio nan laciniato ſeu tertia Dioſcortdis An 
Chab. 431. Raii Hiſt. 1. 574. | Ghamepitys tertia Dadonæi, 
Ger. Emac. 532. ITALIAN GROUND-PINE. 

This is common in /taly, where it flowers in Func. 

Diaſcorides ſays, that the two laſt are poſſeſsſd of the ſame 
Virtues as the firſt, but in a weaker 5 
 CHAMAPLION. A Name in Oribaſius for the Eryſ- 


mum. 8 
ebe A Name for the Pſcudo-chamehuxus, 


ark. ' 

CHAM ARAPHANUM. The upper Part of the Root of 
Apium is thus call'd by Paulus Agineta, L. 7. C. 10. 
W A ra for the Palma ; humilis ; 

actylifera; radice repente, ſobolifera ; folio flabelliformi 
dunculo ſpinoſo, Beet . . Bus. 5.40 15 * 

CIA RODODENDROS. See Koor ETH RON. 

CHAMZEROPS. A ſort of Palm, call'd Palma ; Cha- 
s ; Plinii. Boerh. I. A. Pars 2, P. 169. Sec PALMA, 
CHAMZARUBUS. A Name for the Rubus ; Alpinus; 
humilis. Boerh. Index A. Pars 2. P. 60. See Runus. 

CHAMASYCE, A Name given to ſome Species of the 
83 which fre, + Mis nee” 

OL, U. 


poſite to one another, that the Bottoms are 


ſuſpect, that the productive Matter of Chancres 


CHA | 
CHAMAZELOS, XH Low, deprefs'd. Hip, 


pocrates. 
CHAMBAR. The fame as gs. Rulandus. 

CHAMBELECH. An Elixir. "IS 

CHAMBROCH. Tirefoil. Cafellus from Paracelſus. 

3 

11. „ X*jpavric, from xa on t 
and dera, a Bed. A lying on the Ground, or on any hard 
Place. Galen. 1 

CHAMPACAM, H. M. 4. Flv Indicus 
dictus Bontii, An Champe dicti flares Indici Garzie, I. B. 

A large tall Tree, which grows in the Zaft Indies, and bears 
very fragrant Flowers, twice a Year, but no Fruit, till much 
advanc'd in > | 

The dry'd Root, and its Bark, bruis'd, and mix'd with 
thick Milk, call'd Dayr, ſerve to maturate and break Ab- 
ſceſſes; pulveriz'd, and given in warm Water, they provoke 
the Menſes, and expel the Fœtus. The Flowers bruis'd, and 
boil'd in Oil, make an Ointment for the Head-ach, diſeas'd 
Eyes, and the Gout; expos'd to the Sun in Oil, for forty 
Days together, they work the ſame Effet. The diſtil'd Wa- 
ter of the Flowers has a fine Smell, and chears the Heart. 
Ray thinks this Tree to be the Champagca of Bonis. Raii 
Hift. Plant. þ: 1642. 

9 cpute among the firſt $ 

eres are repu the oms which 

pear in the Venereal Diſeaſe, and Ants; uſa Braſavols 
obſerves, that the Puſhes on the Prepuce, Glans, or on both, 
are occaſioned by the Sharpneſs of Humours, which are ſtirred 
in time of Coition, and the malignant Quality of the Venereal 
Taint contain'd in the Vagina, or that flows from the 
adverſe Party. This bein mis'd, it is certain the 
Chancres on the Frænum repuce differ very much from 
12 on the Glans, and other Parts. For theſe are a fort of 

umor with hard Edges, and the former riſe not above the 
Skin, but are likewiſe hard, and ſhed a watery Subſtance. They 
reſemble the Sores on the Inſide of the Lips, we commonly 
call Cankers ; and all theſe Names vary little from thoſe of the 
Greek and Latin, firſt given them, Now, as both Kinds of 
Chancres are hard, their Liquors corroſive, and agree in man 
other Qualities obſerv'd ut Cancers, my are 2 7 
enough ſaid to x«gx:yso3&. And the common Uſe of Cancers, 
and Carcimona, among Greet and Latin Authors, ſufficiently 
warrants the analogical Name given to theſe new . 

The Cure of „ eſpecially of thoſe of the Franum 
and Foreſkin, having r and puzzled Authors, 
they did not ſufficiently a to their Nature or Symptoms z 
by which means the Deſcription given of them has been oh- 
ſcure, and their Names ill aſcertain'd. The corrupted Matter 
of the Gonorrhea, flowing out of the Penis, produces a Chan- 
cre ; and if we reflect on their Hardneſs, and other Qualities, 
we muſt be perſuaded, that this acrimonious Matter either 
coagulates the Liquors of the Parts it is apply d to, or diflipates 
them; as we find Fire does, and renders the Parts harder 3 fa 
that it bears ſome A to Oil of Vitriol, Oil of Ori- 
2 Lapis Infernalis, and other Cauſtics, or to Fire 
itſelf, | 

This ſingle Coagulation, or even Diſſipation of the Hu- 
mours, ſufficiently explains the Chancres on the Frænum or 
Foreſkin, and = membranous Parts: But the Coagulation 
of the Liquors in the Glans, or their Ohſtruction, contri- 
butes more eſpecially to produce the Chancres there, and 
to raiſe the Tumors that are obſerv'd in them, which are not 
to be ſeen in thoſe of the Foreſkin. 1 

From conſidering the comparative ces of Corroſiveneſi 
in the Matter of a Gonorrhea, it is evident, that the Hard- 
neſs of Chancres is not ſo much acquir d 3992 the Hu: 
mours, as it is by their bein ted. This is manifeſt from 
the Uſe of a Medicine which has been invented ſome Years 
ago, but never before communicated to the Public; for the 
Liquors may be reſolv'd again by this Medicine, without any 
Pain, and the Chancre cured without any Loſs of Subſtance ; 
whereas, when eſcharotic Medicines are apply'd, ey deſtroy 
the Part with much Pain, and give to Phyſicians to 

ſome Re» 
ſemblance to Fire in its Operation. Cockburn, by this Medi- 
cine, means that given below from this Author. 

Now as Chancres are occaſion'd by . — 
Gonorrhea, which ſticks to the Glans or Foreſkin, 

Nuts take the Inſection moſt eaſily, and the Corroſion will be 
the ſtrongeſt when the Quantity is the greateſt. This ig he 
common Caſe of Men, who have their Glans always cover 
with the Foreſkin ; for they have the ſofteſt Glans, and theip 
Foreſkin detains the Matter longeſt upon it; which Ac 
count both theſe Parts are moſt corroded wich Chancres. By 
this Method of Reaſoning, we become eaſily appris d how 
Chancres are communicated between the Sexes, in time of 
Cojition ; and the Way of their being form'd is a little morg 
— ION when Mergurius dulcis is im- 
3 properly 


+ 


Lat one given, and when jt is not duly clear'd from its cor- 
roſive 98 for then ſuch Sores, as the Chancres on the Fore- 
ſkin, are produc'd in the Tongue and Cheeks, 

Hence it follows, that we may eaſily determine when Chan- 
cres are as much Originals as the Gonorrhea itſelf ; when they 
are Symptoms ; and when they are independent of it, or are the 
Effects of the Pox ; and all this by obſerving the Times wherein 
the Chancres appear, and other Circumſtances, with reſpect to 
a Gonorrhea, and the times of Coition : A Difficulty ſo great 
at preſent, that it has eluded the Obſervation of the beſt y- 
ſicians, tho” they have been converſant in the Practice of ev 
Part of the Venereal Diſeaſe. M. Blegny acknowledges all 
theſe different Kinds of Chancres I have mention'd, however 
ſurpriſing they will appear to ſome ; and tho” he is not able to 
give us any Method whereby we may know them from one 
another, yet it is very proper to recite his Words. We 
* — Experience, ſays he, that ſome are affected with 
« Pains, Themes, Warts, Ulcers, and Chancres, and yet, 
« after all, are far from being pox d.“ He ſpeaks, indeed, 
of finding ſomething peculiar in them, whereby the one Sort 
may 12 from the other, but he has not hitherto made 
that uſeful Diſcovery ; tho? this Difference is become very plain 
from the foregoing Accounts. Cockburn of @ Gonorrhea. 

Aſtruc ſays, that Chancres-are occaſion d as well by a latent 
Pox, as by a recent Contagion, And he tells us, that not 
only the Pudenda are liable to them, but likewiſe the other 
Parts by which the Contagion is admitted ; as the external and 
internal Parts of the Anus in Catamites, the Nipples of the 


Breaſts in Nurſes ; and in ſucking Children, and thoſe that re- 


ceive the Poiſon by Kiſſing, the Lips, internal Cheeks, Gums, 

and Tongue. 

a reckons the Seat of theſe Ulcers to be the ſebaceous 
lands. 

He obſerves, that they ſeldom break out, if the Pudenda, 
immediately after a ſuſpected Venereal Intercourſe, are well 
waſh'd with Wine, Water, or Urine. | 

When theſe Ulcers take an angular Shape, which is one 
Sign of W 
Virulence in the Venereal Poiſon, by which it ſpreads Corroſion 
more ſpeedily thro* the neighbouring Parts. 

In computing the Degrees of Malignity in theſe ſmall Ul- 
cers from their Situation, he ſays, thoſe are more malignant, 
1. That affect the Prepuce, A than thofe which have their 
Seat in the Glans in Men: And in Women, thoſe upon the 
Clitoris and Carunculze Myrtiformes, than thoſe which 
pon the Labia Vulvee or Nymphæ. 2. That of thoſe which 

the Glans, thoſe are more malignant which break out 
upon the Frænum or Corona, than thoſe upon its Back or la- 
teral Parts. 3. And that thoſe are more malignant which break 
out on the Kargio of the Prepuce, than thoſe which ap- 
pear upon its middle or lower Part. 

He accounts for theſe different Degrees of Malignity, from 
the greater Senfibility of the Parts in which they are moſt ma- 

znant. 

Where theſe ſmall Ulcets are frequent, and of a malignant 
Kind, he ſays, that by inflaming the Parts, they produce a 
Phymoſis, * Cryſtallines, Carcinoma of the 
Glands, * — and Sphacelus. | 

As for the * he ſays, theſe Venereal ſmall Ulcers 
are eaſily diſtinguithable from thoſe Excoriations which ſome- 
times happen from Coition with a Woman, who is juſt under 
an acrid menſtrual Diſcharge, or has lately .had one, or from 
the mere Acrimony of the Patient's proper ſebaceous Secretion ; 
becauſe theſe Excoriations are broad, irregular, without any 
Calloſity, and only ſuperficial ; and beſides, they eaſily dry up, 
either of their own Accord, or by vinous or vulnerary Lotions. 
Neither, fays he, is there any great ee in 2 
them from thoſe Ulcers, which ſometimes, tho” ſeldom, 
out upon the genital Parts, as well as the reſt of the Body; 
becauſe theſe Ulcers are broad, irregular, and deep, without 
any furrounding Calloſity or Mucus at their Bottom, 

As 'for the way of diſtinguiſhing Chancres proceeding from 
a recent Contagion, from thoſe that take their Riſe from an 
old Pox, tho' he ons there is no certain Rule to judge by 
here, yet if they appear upon the Frenum in Men, upon the 
Carunculz Myrtiformes, Nymph, or Clitoris, in Women, if 
they are 2 and T and if 2 _ _ 
Stapes ſpeedily, 3, $ Reaſon to ſuſpe t 

= — — Since thoſe which are the Ef- 
"fects of an old Pox are generally endow'd with oppoſite Quali- 
ties, and do not affect the fore-mention'd Parts more than the 
'other Parts of the Pudenda. 
Thoſe Chancres, be ſays, which have their Seat within the 


-Extremity of the Urethra, are — — confounded with a 


Gonorrhea, tho? be d by the following 
8 (r.) The Swallneſ of t ict 2.) The 
in Erection, not in the Perineum, but in the ity 


of the Penis. (3.) A Pain ſelt at the Root of the Glans. 


(.) By examining 'the Ulcer with the Touch of à Probe, or a 


he ſays it is owing to the greater Degree of 


Wax - candle, in order to be able to judge of its State, whether 
callous or not. | | 

As to the Cure, Turner ſays, That if there be only a ſimple 
Excoriation on the Glans or Prepuce, a Pledget of Diapom- 
phol may be ſufficient ; but if Ulceration, you muſt for- 
ward the Digeſtion, eſpecially if there be Calloſity, or Chan- 
cres, already form'd ; at which times your red Precipitate of 
Mercury ſprinkled thereon, with the Digeſtive over, may be 
convenient and proper alſo to deterge them. After which you 
need not be over-haſty to dry them up, till the Virulency is 

rged off, and correted by Internals ; leſt, ftifling the 
Ve! here, it ſhould ſhew itſelf after in other pocky Erup- 
tions, and ſtand then in need of the Method of Cure for a 
confirm'd Lues. Again, if your Precipitate prove inſufficient 
to correct the Virulency, and ſubdue the chancrous Excre- 
ſcence, you may touch it with the Milk of corroſive Subli- 
mate, or lay on a ſmall Pledget expreſs'd from the ſame ; alſo 
a light Touch of the Butter of Antimony, or of the lunar 
Cauſtic, may be ſometimes neceſſary : But if ſtill happen 
to improve in their Virulency, or grow more ſpreading and 
corroſive, whilſt your Patient is purged with Mercurials, there 
is no better way of making Revulſion than by exhibiting eight, 
nine, or ten Grains (according to the Age, — +> — 
bit, as alſo Uſe to the like Medicines) of the Turpeth-mineral, 
in a Bole, with Conſerve of Roſes ; and to repeat the ſame 
Remedy, if there be Occaſion, at two or three Days Diſtance, 
twice or thrice, by which you will find the Chancre abate of 
its fretful Nature, and grow milder, and more manageable. 

I ſhall not omit, ſays Turner, a Method which I have, of 
late Years, found always ſucceſsful in overcoming theſe chan- 
crous Ulcerations, either on the Glans or Præputium in Men, 
and the Labia, as well as Sinus Pudoris, in Women ; and that 
is the ſmoking them with Cinnabar, thrown upon a hot Iron, 
or a common Heater, the Fume aſcending thro* a Funnel, or 
a Seat perforated like the Cloſe-ſtool, (which I make frequent 
Uſe of for ſuch Purpoſes) all round the diſeaſed Parts ; one 
Dram of which Cinnabar I order to be ſprinkled on at a time, 
ny Day, and ſometimes twice a Day, for a Week ; the Iron, 
at the ſame time, being hot enough to raiſe a Flame with 
Smoak ; but not ſo burning, or fiery red, as to make it inſtant- 
ly conſume away in Flame alone. Turner's Syphilis, 

Cockburn ſays, That, to bid an eternal Farewel to the long, 
tedious, and uneaſy Practice of curing Chancres by Eſcharo- 
tics, he ſhall communicate a Method, whereby Chancres 


are cured in a very little time with great Eaſineſs, without any 


Pain, Inflammation, Loſs of Subſtance, or any Danger of ex- 
tirpating the Member, or any Part of it. This Method does 
not require any Help from other Medicines for diſſolving the 
Chancre, and healing the Part. It is done by an Ointment, 
not recommended on an Opinion or Perſuaſion; that it will 
ſucceed, but upon its Su for twenty Years paſt, the Effi- 
cacy whereof will ſufficiently anſwer all the Expectation any 
Perſon can have of it, as it has already done to ſome Friends, 
to whom it was communicated ſome Years ago. The Method 
is ſhort and eaſy, like the Medicine itſelf ; for you are only to 
dreſs Chancres with this Ointment. 


5 ? 
Take of Quick-filver, as much as you pleaſe ; and of Ve- 
nice Turpentine, a ſufficient Quantity; mix up into an 


* 


It is very proper to relate the Succeſs of this Ointment, in 
ſome other and harder Ulcers; which will be the more accepta- 
ble, becauſe the Sore is as unknown in Europe, as the Cure of 
it by this Ointment, and evinces the Efficacy of it at the ſame 
time. This Account was ſent me from my Couſin Dr. Cock- 
burn in Jamaica; which therefore I will add in his Words; 
„I cannot fay I have tried your Ointment on Chancres, but 
I have — Trial of it on an Ulcer of the like Nature, 
«* but in a worſe Place; which Trial was made on a Negro 
« of my own, who had, what we call here, the Crab-yaws, 
„They are a Sort of Ulcers, which come upon the Soles of 
60 cet, with hard callous Lips, ſo hard, that it is difficult to 
&© cu: them. The general Method has been to pare them deep, 
<©« and then to burn them with a hot Iron, or with ſome cor- 


% rofive Powder; ſuch as Roman Vitriol, or Verdegriſe, 


« and after all, with little Succeſs. This Boy had one of 
e theſe 'Crab-yaws on one Side of his Foot, * the Skin 
« was very hard, to which, after it was par d, I apply'd your 
„Medicine; whertby all the Hardneſs was deſtroy d in a few 
« Days, and his Foot is now ſoft and well. The Conſequence 
« of this Experiment is very obvious, and forbids me to en- 

« large upon it.” Cockburn, 
Aſtruc'is of Opinion, that the Cure of ſuch Chancres as 
an old Pox, is only to be expected from mer- 


curial Union, which he adviſes to be ſet about without De- 


lay. And this he takes to be the beſt Method of managi 
even in thoſe which are owing to a recent Taint; but as — 


Patients will ſubmit to that, in an Evil which appears ſo ll. 
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| he lays down the eaſier Method by repeated Veneſection, the 
Uſe of emollient Fomentations, and Anodynes ; Mercurials, 
by way of Alterative, either externally or internally admi- 
niſtred, till a Salivation approaches, then purg'd off, and repeat- 
ed as often as is neceſſary. After which he adviſes the Uſe of 
ſudorific Decoctions of China, Sarſaparilla, Guaiacum and Saſ- 
ſaſras, boil'd with Antimony. 

- He recommends much the ſame Ointment as that deſcrib'd 
above from Cockburn, with an Addition of Lapis Calaminaris 
and Sulphur, in a flight Chancre. 


Take Lapis Calaminaris, half an Ounce ; Sulphur and 
Quickſilver 


„each a Dram; Turpentine, a ſufficient 2 
tity to divide the Particles of the » adding a ima 


Quantity of Hogs Lard. 


In more obſtinate Chancres, A/fruc adviſes the touching them 
ſlightly with the common or lunar Cauſtic ; or rather the 
ſprinkling upon them the red or yellow Precipitate of Mer- 
cury, on which Spirit of Wine has been burnt, mix'd with an 
equal Quantity of Ceruſs in Powder ; or elſe the white Pre- 
cipitate of Mercury, mix'd with the Volk of an Egg boil'd 
hard, and reduc'd to the Form of an Ointment with Honey. 
In order to caſe the Inflammation, if troubleſome, he adviſes 
the Application of warm Milk; Decoctions of the Roots of 
Water-lilies, and Marſh-mallows ; or Mucilage of the Seeds 
of Flea-wort, and Flax, extracted with Roſe-water, or freſh 
Cream ; or the Yolk of an Egg, either alone, or beat up with 
Oil of Lilies; or the Unguentum Album Rhaſis; or Cata- 
— of 8 1 Theſe are to be repeated fre- 

uently, that the inflam'd Part may be perpetually kept moiſt 
= relax'd by them. E £79k . 

The Falling off of the Eſchar is to be promoted by the Ap- 

ication of freſh Butter, the Yolk of an Egg, the common 

igeltive, or Baſilicon ; or of Anodyne Topics, which pror 
mute Suppurations. | 

But whatever Value ſome may put, upon the before-men- 
tion'd Remedies, the following Ointment, for ready and com- 
mon Uſe, is to be prefer d before them all. It is prepar'd of 
one Part of red Precipitate of Mercury, and fix or eight Parts 
of W Baſilicon, well beat together in a Mor- 
tar. Ihis is a fafer, as well as more effectual Medicine than 
the others; for the Acridneſs of the mercurial and corroſive 
Parts is ſo temper'd by the balſamic Parts of the Unguentum 
Bafilicon, that they —— only a ſuperſicial Eſchar, by a gentle 


. without any Inflammation, and the ſuffering Part it- 
is, at the lame time, ſo mollify'd by the Baſilicon, that 
the ſmall Eſchars thus made ſoon of by Bite, without any 
conſiderable Increaſe of the Ulcer. 4 
Strong Eſcharotics are always to be avoided as moſt deſtruc- 
ive; ſuch are all arſenical Preparations, corroſive Sublimate of 
rcury, Oleum glaciale Vitrioli, Aqua Stygia, or Aqua- 
fortis, obtain'd from Nitre, Vitriol, Alum, or Sea-ſalt, | 
the Heat of the Reverberatory ; the 9 or Sec 
of the Goldſmiths, in which Silver been firſt difloly'd, 
and afterwards precipitated by an Injection of Copper, with 
y other ſuch kind of icines, which imprint a deep 
ſchar, and excite a great Inflammation, | | 
If, after Deterſion and Mundification, there remain 
ſmall Calloſities in the Ulcer, it is better to reſolve and diſci 
them, by degrees, with flight and repeated Inunctions of mer- 
curial or Neapolitan Qintment for a few Days, than to attempt 


their Conſumption by too free a Uſe of the ſtronger Cathere- 


tics, which would put the Patient to unneceſſary Pain, do 
a conſiderable Injury to the Part — 2 
As ſoon as the in of the Ulcer, after the Remova] of 


the mucous Matter, and the mollifying of the Calloſities, ap- 

Ls: 5 and of 4 lour, we muſt beware of 
the etics, whi y corroding, might prol 
and even dilate the Ulcer ; and — We by. only 
Traumatics, or Vulneraries, to favour the Growth of the new 
4 wh, ſuch as Arcæus's Balſam, or the fimple Ointment of Ba- 
icon. 


5 
The Ulcer, being fill'd up and ſmooth'd by the jncr 
Fleſh, is eaſily cicatriz'd by Fr Uſe of the 3 Remedies ; 
2 if it be thought convenient, the Place may be ſprinkled with 
owder of Lutty, Pompholyx, Ceruſs, or Turpentine boil'd 
to a Hardneſs and pulveriz d; or dreſs'd with Elixir Propri 
— Paracelſi, which ſome extol as very effectual to chis P ur- 
e. 


If the Diſeaſe, the Careleſſneſs of the Pati 
Violence of — — wh ſome Error W on ty 
Venereal Commerce, or to be exa(- 


HA 


The fame Method is to be us'd for Venereal Ulcers, which 
ſometimes ariſe at the End of the Urethra, by inſtilling the 
ſame Remedies, Drop by , in the ſame Order, and with 
the ſame Cautions, in the Part ; or injecting them with a 
ſhort Syringe, or introducing them with a Probe, which ought 
to be repeated ory es often as, through the Declivity of 


the Place, or the eee 
n to be abſte But we muſt take care not to ſtop the 
Paſlage of the Urethra with a Tent, that it might retain the 


Ointment, as we have known it practis'd by ſome Surgeons to 
the great Injury of their Patients, by the Retention of the vi- 
rulent Matter iſſuing from the Ulcers, which, corrgding the 
ſound Parts, gradually increas'd the Diſeaſe. 

During the whole Proceſs of the Cure, the Penis is to be 
ty'd up with a Fillet, in a ſupine Poſture, that the Declivi 
of the Way may give Occaſion to a freer Regreſs of the Bl 
than can be ed from a prone or pendulous Poſition of 
the Penis, and conſequently that there may be lefs Danger of 
an Inflammation or Tumefaftion, As to Diet, it will ſuffice 
to preſcribe ſuch as is of a tempering and moiſtening Quality, 

moderate in Quantity, unleſs a Fever, Inflammation, or 
ſome other formidable Symptoms, ſhall require a ſtricter Abſ- 
tinence, Ab/true de Morb, Vener. 

Boerhaave give a very different Account of Chancres, and 
E Ulcers, me former * . 

hen a certain red Spot, ſays he, appearing upon 
or Prepuce, ſwells into a Tubercle, fill'd with a whitiſh, yel- 
lowiſh Matter, of the Conſiſtence of new Cream, like that al- 
moſt yoid of Tenacity or Ropineſs to the Fingers, and which, 
when it dries upon the ſtiffened Linen, appears of a Colour 
between Green and Yellow ; then the Diſeaſe always bodes 
unluckily, the Cure is not ſo eaſily perform'd, and the 
3 Phyſician is now with Reaſon alarm'd, This Tur 

e is wine the Surgeons uſually call a C z which 
J have always found to have its Seat in the unctuous Hu- 
mour, which, in a natural and ſound State, fills that veſi- 
cular Texture, call'd by the Antients, the Panniculus Adiper 
us, by the Moderns ana Celluleſa, See CELLULOSA 

EMBRANA. 

When, therefoxe, this contagious Poiſon, admitted by the 
Pores of the Cuticula, bas made its Way thro' the Subſtance of 
the Skin into the Cells of the adipoſe Membrane, and there has 
mixed itſelf with the unctuous Maſs, then it poiſons, with its 
virulent Quality, this tenacious Oil: In this oily Lentor it is 
locked up, fomented, and, growing every Day more ſharp and 
active, by Heat, Motion, and Stagnation, above it corrodes 
and deſtroys the Skin and Cuticula, while all around and below 
it ſpreads its Poiſon thro* the pinguedinous Cells: Whence, in 
ſuch Caſes, there is always a wider Breach made in the Panni- 
culus Adipoſus, than in the Skin which covers it, The Tu- 
bercle, thus occaſioned, riſing by degrees, attended with a Ten- 
ſity, and at laſt with Pain, breaks out at the moſt prominent 
Part, and throws out fuch a Matter as I bave already deſcribed, 
As often as this is wiped off, new Matter ſtill ſucceeds ; the 
Ulcer runs Pus without Intermiſſion, nor does all this pup 

ration ſeparate the affected from the ſound Parts, 
the contrary, the ſame Venom, . thro' the neigh- 
bouring Parts, procures a conſtant Supp y of new Pus ; in 
this manner the Plcers, which always have their Seat in the 
Adipoſe Membrane, become larger by degrees ; by a flow Pro- 


reſs they corrupt the common Teguments, and diſcover the 
Muscle — of their Involucra, tho” otherwiſe entire, and af 
a gloſſy Surface, and bigh-red Colour, The Lips of theſe Ul- 


cers, in ſuch Parts as are covered with the Skin, never appeas 
ſwoln or retorted, but contracted, ſmooth as if poliſh'd, and of a 
pale Colour ; and the Matter which they diſcharge is fo remark- 
ably different from what other Abſceſſes yield, that one who is 
ably verſed in this Diſcaſe can, at firſt Sight, diſtinguiſh jt 
from the Ichor and Sanics of all other Ulcers, and the Lymph of 


Tallow, it has ſcarce any ro 
dirty White, and, at 
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Teguments are v 
| is performed, immediately the like Miſchi 
* Part, deſcribes the ſame Cou 
behind it. Sometimes theſe virule 
thro' a many different Places at once 
they at laſt conſume. Ionce ſaw, in a hand- 


them, 


tenſe and dry, they ſcarcely per- 
= $4 
» After this Cu 


over the Body, which 
dome young Noblemap, the whols Extent of the Back — 


* 
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here and- there with Ulcers of this kind as broad as the Palm of 
one's Hand, while in ſome Places, between the Ulcers, the 
Skin remained entire, and 2 as if it had been cut into 
Girdles ; fo that, after the Cure was perfected, the remaining 
Scars afforded a very odd Proſpect of Deformity. In this Patient 
obſerved, that the naked Muſcles ſtill appeared extremely beau- 
tiful and lively ; and, by a diligent Examination, I found, that 
the Ulcers had not dug inwards, nor ſpread their devouring 
Rage beyond the Tunica Pinguedinoſa ; and that they had not 
I deſtroy'd the Skin itſelf, otherwiſe than by corroding the Veſ- 
ſels under it, and ſo cutting off from it all freſh Supplies of 
nutritious Juices, From this Caſe I became acquainted with 
the ſingular Genius of this Diſeaſe: Here I ſaw it in the Shape 
wherein it firſt diſcovered itſelf in Europe, and agreeable to the 
Deſcription given by the oldeſt Authors on this Subject: I found 
out the Reaſon why, upon its firſt Appearance, it got the 
Name of the Varile Hiſpanice ; but, at the ſame time, I 
was made ſenſible what a wide Difference there is betwixt this 
Diſeaſe, as it then appeared, and that which at this Day is ſo 
familiar to all the Europeans. | 

When you make an Attempt to cure an Ulcer of this Kind 
by ſuch Remedies as are found to be the moſt effectual againſt 
other Ulcers, your Pains will be to very little Purpoſe, unleſs 
you ſeparate at once all the tainted Fat with the Knife, or the 
actual Cautery, or Corroſives : But then, after, by corroſive 
Applications, you have burnt the Ulcer to a Cruſt, the Poiſon 
retained under the hard Eſchar exerts its Fury, diffuſes itſelf 
fill more and more, ſcatters its malignant Power through the 
neighbouring Parts, and often om a very virulent Pox. 
Upon this Account, an unlucky Practice, which, at preſent, is 
ſo common among ſome Phyſicians, is greatly to be condemn'd. 
I mean the Cuſtom of touching thoſe ſmall Ulcers with the 
Lapis Infernalis, Aqua divina Fernelii, Aqua Vitrioli, Precipi- 
tate, andyother Applications of the fame Nature ; from which 
the Tribe of Mountebanks, whoſe only Aim is to fill their 
Pockets, promiſe ſuch mighty Things: For Applications of 
this Kind produce an Eſchar, from which I have very frequently 
ſeen a Pox enfue, "The moſt reaſonable Method of treating 
theſe Ulcers is by emollient, ſaponaceous, watery Fomentations, 
that they may be kept open as long as poſſible, may remain 
ſoft and perſpirable, ſo as to diſcharge, by the Mouths of the 
open Vellels, the poiſonous Matter thus determin'd outwards, 
and facilitate its Egreſs. This, to be ſure, is the ſafe, this 
the effectual Method of healing thoſe malignant Exulcerations, 
as I have often found by Experience, after other Remedies have 
been repeated ſeveral times with very bad Succeſs, What natu- 
rally leads one to this Practice is, that a plentiful Running, in a 
virulent Gonorrhea, kept up, for a long time, by proper Me- 
thods, is the moſt effectual Preſervative hitherto known from a 
Pox ; whereas, on the contrary, nothing ſo ſoon or ſo certainly 
occaſions a Pox, as an unſeaſonable Stop put to this Diſcharge. 

By this time, 1 imagine, I have given a clear Account of the 
Nature of this Diſeaſe, while it is yet in a ſimple State ; as alſo 
of the proper Method of Cure, which conſiſts entirely in dif- 
charging all the poiſonous Particles involv'd in the oily Maſs. 
This is eaſily accompliſh'd in a recent Taint, affecting only one 
Part; but when the Diſeaſe is become inveterate, when the 
Poiſon has widely diſperſed itſelf thro* the Habit, and has 
ſeiz'd the internal Parts, which lie beyond the Reach of Fomen- 
tations, it becomes a very difficult Taſk. 

It is now neceſſary to take a View of thoſe Ulcers, when 
they have broke out in a Part that is not covered with the Skin. 
As there are a great many ſuch Parts in the human Body, I do 
not pretend to conſider each of them in this Condition; that 
would make ſufficient Materials for a large Volume : But let us 
ſuppoſe the Glans Penis, for Inſtance, to be affected with ſuch 
an Ulcer. From the Inflation of this wondrous Fabric in the 
Venereal Orgaſm, the nervous Papille are ſtretched and erected, 
ſo as to become ſuſceptible of the higheſt ſenſual Pleaſure, This 
Part conſiſts of the Corpus ſpongioſum Urethræ, produced as 
far as to the Orifice of this Canal, and thence reflected over the 
Extremities of the two Corpora ſpongioſa Penis to where it ter- 
minates, forming a riſing Limbus call'd the Corona Glandis. 
The proper Structure of the Glans is, therefore, principally com- 
prey of the ſame Subſtance with that of the Urethra. — 

y the Torrent of arterial Blood ſtill pouring in, while its Re- 
turn by the Veins is intercepted by the Action of the Muſculi 
Erectores, applied to the bulbous Part of the Urethra, below 
the Neck of the Bladder, this Fabric is brown up, ſtretched, 
and may be diſtended even to burſting ; * this violent Ten- 
tigo only happens in the Venereal Action, when it is juſt upon 
the Criſis ;. ſo that, at this time, the Glans is-highly inflamed : 
But, after the Exploſion of the Semen, this Part ſooneſt o_ 
flaccid ; and, as in that Inftant it is become very bibu- 
lous, it eaſily ſucks into its empty d Cells any 8 Par- 
ticles applied to its glowing Surface. Hence, in the firſt Place, 
we learn the Reaſon wh Contagion ſo frequently affects this 
Part ; why the fungous Part of the is often ſo turgid with 
the Venereal Pus already deſcribed, as that, upon Compreſſion, 
it ouſes out at its Pores; why Ulcers, formed in this ſpongy Fa- 


bric, conſuming its Strufture, and melting it down into a Ve- 
nereal Corruption, ſhall cauſe the whole mortify'd Glans to drop 
off, while the reſt of the Penis frequently 'remains entire. In 
the laſt Place, a Communication plainly appears, by means of 
the Corpus ſpongioſum Urethrz, to be continued all the Way 
from the Top of the Penis to below the Neck of the Bladder ; 
and ſince. one and the ſame cellular Body is continued all that 
Way, and the Surfaces of theſe Cells are conſtantly beſmear d 
with a fat unctuous Moiſture, to preſerve them in a ſlippery ex- 
panſile State, we ſee plainly why an Infection received here pro- 

ceeds in its Growth with ſo much Luxuriancy. 8 

Beſides the Corpus ſpongioſum Urethræ, a numerous Series 
of ſenſible nervous Papillæ contributes to the Compoſition of 
the Glans. Theſe lie diſpoſed in regular Rows upon the Sur- 
face of che ſpongy Fabric, and conſtitute in ſuch a manner the 
Surface of lans, that the Extremities of theſe Nerves, 
which are the proper Organs of Pleaſure and Pain, lie upon one 
another, and are braced down by that very tender Membrane, 
which covers the Glans. Hence, when the Glans is bared of 
this external Involucrum, the looſen'd diſengag'd Papillæ ſtare 
outwards, and the whole Surface of this Part appears jagged 
and villous. Again, every one of theſe Papillæ is wrapt up, 
ſeparate from the reſt, in a ſubtle cellular Membrane. hen, 
therefore, the Venereal Poiſon, after having made its Way thro? 
the thin external Membrane of the Glans, has alſo deſtroy'd the 
proper Involucra of thoſe Nerves; the Papillz are now laid bare. 

ut then what an intolerable Pain is raiſed ! Such an exquiſite 
one, that there is ſcarce a more inſupportable Symptom attends 
the Venereal Diſeaſe. If then this flight cellular Texture be 
deſtroy'd by the acrid Poiſon, the unconfin'd Papillæ will begin 
to ſprout, and form Venercal Warts. This dreadful Symptom 
appears principally upon the Corona of the Glans, where the 
Papillz are the moſt numerous. I have ſeen with Horror the 
Glans deformed, and become prickly like a Hedge-hog, and the 
Prepuce almoſt quite depriv'd of Motion, by thoſe dreadful 
Excreſcences : And it has frequently happened, in ſuch a Caſe, 
from an unſkilful — ſuch as the Fretting the 
naked, ſenſible, papillous Subſtance of the Glans, by — Ap- 
plications, that the whole. Body of the Penis has become moſt 
miſerably inflamed, bloated, and ſeiz d with an exquiſitely pain- 
ful Priapiſm. Wherefore the ſafeſt Remedies againſt this kind 
of Misfortune too, are emollient, moiſtening, relaxing, ano- 
dyne Applications, and ſuch things as ſolicit the Poiſon out- 
wards, Theſe Remedies you will be — to have recourſe 
to, tho' late, when the Diſturbances, rouſed by corroſive Ap- 
plications, are to be appeaſed. In thoſe Caſes I have perform'd 
by Milk and Marſhmallows what I could not by Quickſilver ; 
and I have found the Succeſs of Unguentum de Althea, or 
Nutritum, where Ægyptiacum and mercurial Ointments were 
of no Uſe. | 

The laſt Part which helps to conſtitute the Glans, is that fore- 
mentioned fine Membrane in which it is inveloped. This is a 
Production of the Cuticula, which lines the internal Surface of 
the Præputium; whenceit aſcends over the Corona Glandis, and 
gives a Covering to the whole Glans. It is likewiſe expanded 
over the external Surface of the Prepuce, and the Integu- 
ments of the whole Penis forming its Epidermis And thus, 
by its means, an Intercourſe and Sympathy is carried on betwixt 
the Cuticula of the Penis and the Surface of the Glans. Hence 
it is, that malignant Ulcers of the Penis have ſometimes been 
known to have infected the Glans, and Diſorders of the Glans 
to have propagated their Contagion to the external Parts of the 
Penis. Here then we ſee one Inſtance of the wondrous and 
artful Mechaniſm, by which Nature produces ſo many different 
Miſchiefs by the ſame Poiſon, ſtill mixed with the oily Humours, 
but exerting itſelf upon different Parts of the Body. 

If, therefore, the Contagion has been lately applied to a Part 
covered with the Cutis, let it be well chafed, for a long time 

, with warm Wine, Honey, and Salt, mixed : After 
this let the Part be wrapt up in Cloths dipt in the ſame Fomen- 
tation, and kept conſtantly in an equal Heat. If the Infection 
has lodged there for any. conſiderable time before the Phyſician 
was call'd, after the Part has been bathed with the ſame — 
tation very warm, let a Veſicatory, made up with Cantharides, 
be applied to it, with Cloths, dipt in the Fomentation, over 
all. After the Bliſter is cut, let the Diſcharge be kept up with 
Unguentum Aureum, or Tetrapharmicum, together with a 
very ſmall Quantity of red Precipitate, and over the Ointment 
too apply a Stupe of the ſame Fomentation. In this manner 
let the Ulcer be managed for twelve Days, or more; and if the 
Patient, in the mean time, abſtains from fat Meat, and every 
2 of a hot ſtimulating Nature, he need not be anxious about 

vent. : 

If the Contagion is recent, and has ſeized a Part which is not 
covered with the Cutis, ſuch as the internal Surface of the 
Prepuce, the Glans, the Lips, or the Mouth; _— | 
either of the two firſt-mentioned Parts be affected, let the Penis, 
with the Prepuce drawn back, be bathed in a Fomentation of 
the ſame, or the like Materials. Baths for this Purpoſe can« 
not be of a too emollient Nature; for here the main Streſs of 

the 
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the Cure depends relaxing the Pores, ſo that the infecting CHARABE, or Carats, Amber. See AMBRA. Y 
Matter may be ee T Thoſe Parts, therefore, CHARACIAS, from xda, a Bulwark, or Fence, An 
ought ys oe ere ering, with warm, imoift, eiriol- Yer to ſome Plants Which ire x Support, as the 
lient Applications ſuch emedies are to be uſed even after It is commonly join'd with the Arunde Failatoria ; and 
the infected Part is ulcerated ; for while a free Diſcharge is thus by Dioerida, £4. — to'the Tithymales Mar, - - 
procured to the motbid Matter, -it will ſcarce make its Way in- A, eight call'd a Carat. See CARAT A. 
wards; and by this means the ——— = - CHARACTER, in Bran, is that Aſſemblage of Marks, 
Affections which would otherwiſe by which every Species of Plants s diſtinguiſhed * every oer 
vented. In the mean time, hy —＋ . u. fen re- Species; 

ted, „ me Eb; — * In Chymiſtry it imports a Mark impo ſome particular 

ient Balſam, of Turpentine, ar olk of an Thing, the * of which I have given 20. and 21, 
and crude Mercury, ſpread upon a Pledget, applied to Charatter ometimes ſignifies an dereditary Diſpoſtion ta 
Ulcer, is of great Service. ** by thi Method one may ſome particular Diſeaſe. | 
promiſe almoſt perfectly to remove this Miſchief, which, when CH ARADRIUS, xe. A Sort of Bird, of which 
neglected, very often grows u nu moſt virulent For. Nor let Alias fabulouſly relates, that the * 2 of it cures a Perſom of 
any one wonder, that I ſhould * this ſimple Method of the Jaundice. It is call'd alſo G and Hiaticala, - 
Cure, without giving inwardly ſo much as rain of Mer- HARAMAB. The rr and Feen Name ſor the 

while it 1s the common Opinion of almoſt all that pra» Aung, pp | 

Bike i in this Difeaſe, that nothing but Mercury can prevail CHARANTIA. The Ba/ſamina Mas, or Memordica, 


inſt it, and that Mercury is the very thing -onnnck be 
diſpenſed with in the Cure. Conſider only, that hitherto I have 
put the Caſe, that the Hiſection is of very ſhort Standing ; that 
only one, and that an external Part is affected; and the 
whole Fomes of the Diſeaſe lies in one ſmall Ulcer. While 
the Caſe ſtands thus, I dare a perfect Cure from the Me- 
thod already laid down; and ] am abſolutely certain, that this 
Method is ſufficient, Wherefore I ſhall never be reconciled to 
the raſh Practice of ſome, who, whenever they hear a young 
Fellow complain of any Venereal Diſorder, at the firſt preſcr 
Mercury, which always gives the Conſtitution a Shock, ans 
often a needleſs one. 

But as the ſofter Sex are, in this Diſeaſe, for the moſt part, 
affected with the ſame kind of Ulcers, breaking out in the muci- 
laginous Sinuſes within the Pudenda, here too nothing is of 

reater Uſe, while the Malady is yet in the State already de- 

ib'd, than to foment and * the Parts with emollient, 
relaxing, detergent, and antiſeptic Liquors. Vinegar, — 
Honey, and Salt, poſſeſs the — laſt- mentionꝰd Qualities ; for 
the two firſt I would chuſe all the emollient Herbs. I have had 
the Pleaſure to ſee a ſpeedy Cure perform'd, by this Method, 
upon a great many Female Patients, while the Diſeaſe was of 
ſhort 85d and as yet unattended with other Symptoms. 
Boer haaue 's Pref ace to the 

CHANNA, aro Ny Arn. fort of Ses lh, not unlike 
the 8 whoſe F leſh, however, is ſaid to be ſomewhat 
8 is another fort of Fiſh, not unlike this, call'd 

lia, or rather Channadella, which, at Marſeilles, is 
known by the Name of Channa. Caftellus, 

CH ANTERELLA flava, EE” Fungus gelatinus, 


This is about an Inch in , and about a Line or two 
thick ; it uſually grows in ers. The Stalks are a' little 
flatted, and furrow'd on one Side; and their Surface is ſha- 
green'd. The Head is uſually angular, with the Centre ſunk 
into a kind of Navel ; and the Edges, which are turn'd down, 
are cut into three or four rounded Segments. The upper Sur- 
face of the Head is yellow, but more dirty and livid than 


the Stalks. When it decays, it turns into a greeniſh 


whoſe: Head is folid, that is, neither lamellated, nor porous, 
_ latticed, nor prickly, nor turning to Duſt when ripe. 


ns Toxrne * 

AOMAN the enthuſiaſtical Chymiſts, is 
the Art of 2 Obſervations on the Air. 

CHAOS, in the Phraſe of A 4.46 imports the Air, It 
has alſo ſome other whimfical Significations among the Alchy- 
miſts, of very little Im 

ON AOSDA. Au Epithet & for the Plague, - us'd by Para- 
celſus 


. CHAOVA. The Egyptian Name for Corr, which 


CHARA is: a Genus of Plants deſcrib'd, among many 
others, by M. Vaillant, in the Memoirs of the Academ of 
Shading for the Year bay 2s as 15 1 all 

the Species grow upon ves are im ws 
monopetalous, and Hermaphrodite. The Ovary 4 
Top, where, by its Indenture, it repreſents the Figur 
—_ * Crown, whence it becomes a coronated "nel, 

monoſpermous, or contain 

Leaves are ſimple, without Nee f Led in in Cocks 
2 thoſe on which the Flowers grow 

indented in a manner chat the Segments are dire 
os Bl o ſo as to 1 by their 


e, d 


find no 


ruiſhes nine 


Species of the Chara, but I 
irtues attributed to either of them 


theſe before call d f 
Species were by the Name of Equiſeta, 
Vor. II. 


. the Name of Chanterella, I comprehend thoſe Fungi, 


Hippocrates in his Treatiſe De Viftus Ratioe, L. 2. 


the Reſemblance ſhut 
Pincers, in every ono of which is lodg'd an 


CHARCEDONIUS Zayis. The de as Chalcedenins 


Lapis 
HARIEN, ydems, The Name of u Putt, the Root of 
which, if 1550 the Navel bur 4 tn, _ 
the dead Feerus. I don't find, that it is p 
this Plant is. Some take it to be the Yiebymahkis kr | 
Pe aps ata ger op A Name for the Hen f, Mug 


;  CHARME, or Charmit. The Name of an Antidote wen- 

tion'd by Galen, Lib. 1. & Antidot, Cap. 4. 
CHARONIUS, x., Charonein. An Epithet 2 

Caves, ſome of which are found in Haly, and in other Parts of 


the World, where the Air is ſo loaded with a pooh Vapoiir, 


that Animabs cannot live in them, even a few Moments. 
CHARTA VIRGINEA, : A Name for th — 
CHASME, x len, of _ . ing. Hip- 
pocrates, in his Epidamirt, Lib. 2. informs us; t ng Reſpi- 
ration is a Cure for 3 Oſcitation. I ſu _ he means 
me — — I — the Air at — 1 . 
. an Cucumber, cal 2 Boerbanve - 
Cacumis ; 888 i — ifolius. Sec — oh 4 | 
Pls 1 2 xavniibirred. Thoſe Animals 
us whoſe Teeth grow a Length out of 
Mouths, as the Boar and of 
CHAUNOS, xaurie. Soft, lax, to the Preſſurg 
of the Fingers, fungous, It is a by ates to Tu- 
mors, and to the Bones ; and alſo ſometimes to Uring, 
it imports that which is aqueous and thin, and without any Sedi- 
ment or Cloud; or perhaps that in which a kind of ſpongy Cloud 


CHEDROPA, iDeprd, All Sorts of — and yay 
CHEILOCACE, un, from N A Up, = 
xexdy, an Evil. Li the Li 11 a eel 


Ib —- hy 
a — the Inhabitants of p 
ren, are faid to be je. 
CHEMETION Als. from X, u Whitar; A 
per av, x ö 
Chilblain, See Peng. i 
CHEIMIA, xX«pin, Cold, $h 
San X4jpudy, A. . Weather. 
CHEIR, The Hand. Je Bnacnu. 
 CHEIRA + ela, from xt, the Hand, and d m-, 
to touch. Scratching, Col. Aurelianus. 
CHEIRI, Cheri, or Keiri. Wall- flower. It is the Leu 
coium ; Juteum ; vulgare. See Ltvcorum, 
CHEIRIATER, Te, from xd, the Hand, and 


Ctr Ginny pres or Keef. A handling of any 


or a manual 
TEIRIXIS, xc. Su in general, or the Treat- 


ment of any Diſorder, com every thing which is 
done with a View of curing it, 
CHEIRONOMIA, x, An Exerciſe mention'd 


conſiſted in Geſticulations of the 8 
0 HEIZI, in the Phraſe of Paracelſus, when, ſpeaking of 
oa Quickſilver ; but, relative to Vegetables, it 


ifies their oven Some interpret it the Aurum Potabile, 
1 mony. Nulandus. 
CHELA, xu, has many e Be ie 
FO a forked Probe, pf 2 by Te Lib. 2. de 
orbir, uſed in extrafting a Po * the Nole, But, in 
Ruffius Epheſus, Cap. 4. 7a, 6 le, implies the Extremi- 
ties of the 8 other when the Eyes arg 
ſhut, But the moſt _ e ee, Chl» Clown, 
E rly thoſe of the further, ſignifies ureg 
or Pudenda, ; 
"" CHELI „ x, The Swallow, dee Hinunno, - 


All The Hollow alſo, at the Flexurs of the Arm, is call'd by this 


Name; 


z3R cu 
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CHELIDONIUM Mqju \ The beter Celndine, 
9 haracters are; . 8 ** _ ESA 
| The Flower-cup conſiſſi bf, to Leaves, which ſoon fall 


ef. I Peng grow rovntfiie Baſs of the Orary 
ws nd t 
alſo ariſe many Stamina. The Ovary is furniſh'd with Tut 
and becomes a Pod, with one -veſſel, which is bivalve, 
the Valves adhering to the Feneſtra, and contains many roundiſh 
Seeds, The Plant abounds in every Part with a gold-colour d 
acrimonious Juice. Boerhaave's Index alter, 7 305. Part 1. 

Boer baaue mentions five different Sorts of this Plant. 

1. Chelidonium ; \majus z 9 Park. Theat. 616. C. B. 


Pin. 144. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 257. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 56. Tourn. Int. 
231, e Led Buxb. 68. Boerb. Ind. A. 305. Me. 
in, 26. CHELIDONIUM MAJuUs, Offic. Ger. 911. Emac, 


1096. Chab. 484. Merc. Bot. 1. 28. Phyt. Brit. 27. Raii 
Hit 1. 858. _Chelidonia 


whence 


J. B. 3. 482. Chelidonium, five 
_ . Chelidonia, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 56. Papaver corniculatum lu- 


teum Chelidanta diftum, Raii Synop. 3. 309. CELANDINE. 
The Rot of this Celandine is pretty thick at the Head, di- 

vided into Branches, which fix themſelves pretty deep in the 

Earth ; from which ſpring bluiſh-green wing d Leaves, divided 


nerally,into,five Barts, ſomewhat like Columbines, but longer, 
Section. a 18 nd being the | The Stalks grow to 
be a Foot 25 ehigh, of thick Joints or Knees, —— 


two ſmaller:Leaves, at each Joint. The Flowers grow ſeve 
together, upon I Foot-ftalk three or four Inches long, each 
having a ſhorter;offits.own. They conſiſt of four” ſmall yel- 
low Leaves, included, in Calyces of two hollow Parts; and af- 
ter they are fallen; which they ſoon do, they are follow'd by 
pretty long narrow) Na full of ſmall round ſhining blac 
ood. Every Part of the Plant, when broken, emits a yellow 
bitter acrid Juice, It row. among waſte Grounds and Rub- 
biſh, upon Walls and Buildings; and flowers in May. 
Celandine is aperitive and c — opening Obſtructions of 
the —_ and Liver; and of great Uſe in curing the Jaundice 
and Scurvy. Some reckon it cordial, and a good Antidote 
againſt the Plague. Some Quantity of it is put into the Aqua 
rabilis. Outwardly it is uſed for ſore Eyes, to dry up the 
Rheum, and take away Specks and Films; as alſo — Tet- 
tor and Ring-worms, and ſcurfy Breakings-out, Miller's Bot. 


5 , , relates, that it was believed in his Time, that 
the Swallows, by the Application of this Herb, reſtored Sight 
to their young ones, whoſe Eyes had been put out. Ariſlotle 
was of the ſame Opinion ; but _ juſtly 9 this Error, 
for Experience ſhews, that in leſs than an Hour an Animal 
ſees clearly, tho' the horny Coat of the Eye has been pierced, 
ſo that { Drops of the aqueous Humour came out. Ce- 

ine is bitter, acrid, and burning, eſpecially the Root, 
jelds more Orange-colour'd Juice than the other Parts 
of the Plant It gives but a faint red Colour to blue Paper; 
and ſmells like rotten Eggs, which makes one believe, that its 
Juice is (if I may ſo fay) phagedenic, ſomething like the Li- 
quor which reſults from the Mixture. of the Solution of Subli- 
mate and Lime-water, or Milk which has boil'd ſome time 
with an acrid Salt. x 
Celandine," by a chymical Analyſis, yields a good deal of Salt, 
both fix'd,and volatile ; but it is involved in a great deal of Sul- 
phur and Earth 1 Pe 
This Plant, tak | 
of a Pugil'of its Leaves, macgrated cold, a whole Night, in a 

Glaſs of Whey, with one, Dram of, Cream of Tartar, is a good 
Remedy for the Jaundice and: Green: ſickneſs: Some add to it 
an Ounce of the Syrup of Succory. , For the Dropſy they in- 
fuſe, for twenty- four Hours, one Ounce of the Root of Celan- 
dine, and half an Ounce of Tigcture of Steel, in a Pint of 
White-wine : They ſtrain the Infuſion thro* a Linen Cloth, 
and give the Patient three Ounces of it twice a Day. The 
following Preparation is very good for Vapours, and a Conſum- 
ption of the Lungs : 


You muſt put in Digeſtion, for eight Days, twelve Pounds 
' of the 174 Pi He yy bruiſed ; three Dozen of Cray- 
fiſh, cut ſmall; and two Pounds of Honey : Lute 
Alembic, and diſtil theſe Ingredients in Balneo Marie. 


This Water, being drank from two to four Ounces, is ex- 
cellent for the Vapours. It abates the Inflammation of the 
Eyes, and dries up the Ulcers of thoſe Parts, as well as the 
Juice of Celandine, temper'd with Milk. It is applied, with- 
out Milk, to Webs in the Eyes, in order to eat them away. 

ian Paulmier, a famous Phyſician of the Faculty of Paris, 
et 4 great Value on the Juice of the Root of this Plant, in the 
The Herb, N „e. 2 add to 

- it the Leaves of the horned .. Martyn: ert. 
2. Chelidonium z majus;. foliis quernis; flore laciniato. 
GREATER. CELANDINE, WITH 


1 inwardly, is very aperitive : The Infuſion 


H 2. 257. | 
| CeavEs THE OAK. AND” LACINIATED 
FLOWERS. * 
Az PRA 13 4 2 


cruciſorm, and ſoon falls 
a Tube, 


foe Chelidoniuom minus vulgo dictum, J. B. 3. 468. 


3. Chelidonium; majus ; foliis & flore minutiſſimè lacinia- 
tis. H. R. Par. 49. GREATER CELANDINE, WITH 
FINE-CUT LEAVES AND FLOWERS. ** 

This, Boerhaave ſays, is the Othoma of Dioſcoridet. See 
ArFRricanus FLos. | 
4. Chelidonium; maximum; Canadenſe ; 4#xavaor. Corn. 
212. LARGE CANADA CELANDINE, WITHOUT 


STALKS. 4 9 
5. Chelidonium ;' * . C. B. Pin. 144. 
| Boerhaave'i Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. 
Cnzriiponium wminvs. The leſſer Celandine. | 
The Characters are; | 
It has a grumous, or 3 perennial Root: The 
Leaves are roundiſh ; the Flower-ftalks trail upon the Ground; 
at their Top they bear a Placenta, whoſe. Baſe is ſurrounded by 
the Perianthium, which conſiſts of three Leaves, ſometimes of 
four, but ſeldom of five, which are always caducous. - The 
Flower is roſaceous, expanded, conſiſting of five or more Pe- 
tals, which ariſe from the very Bottom of the Placenta, within 
the Flower-cup, with a Multitude of Stamina, arifing from the 
Bottom of the Placenta, between the Petals and the Ovary. 
The Placenta contains an Ovary of a globular Form, each of 
whoſe Cells, or Eggs, are firriſh'd with a crooked Vagina, 
which has a fungous Apex. Boerhaave's Index alter. 
Float takes notice of four Species of the leſſer Celan- 
"I | . . ; 
- — e MINUS, AI Get. 669. Emac. 816. 
„484. Fark. I heat. 617, Raii Hiſt. 579. Synop. 3. 
Mer. Pin. 26. Boerh. Ind. A. 29. Chel: oviun) I 
Scrophularia minor, Merc. Bot. 1. 28. Phyt. Brit. 27. Che- 
lidonia rotundifolia minor, C. B. Pin. 309. - Scrophularia mino 
3 Ficaria, 


Dill. Cat. Gif. Ficaria vulgaris, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 127. 
Buxb. 110. — vernus rotund; 2 minor, Tourn. 


Inſt. 286. Ranunculus pracox rotundifolius radice grummloſa, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 446. Ranunculus Chelidonides rotundifolius præ- 
cox radice granulata, Pluk. Almag. 31 Ranunculus rotun- 
difolius minor, Hort. Monſp. 169. PILEWORT. 

This ſmall Plant, beſides the lender white fibrous Root, 
which ſpreads and faſtens itſelf in the Ground, has ſeveral ſmall 
oval whitiſh Tubercles, ſomewhat reſembling the Piles, or the 
Swellings of the Hzmorrhoids, whence it takes its Name. 
The Leaves grow upon long Foot-ſtalks, ſmooth and ſhinin 
in Shape of Iyy-leaves, but lefs, rounder-pointed, and of not 
firm a Texture, ſometimes ſpotted with whitiſh Spots. The 
Flowers grow upon pretty long Stalks inclining to the Earth, 


with a Leaf or two on them more angular, ſharper-pointed, 
and ſmaller, than the others: They conſiſt of eight or nine 
narrow 4 Petala, of a ſhining yellow Colour, with 


a few yellow Stamina in the Middle, ſet about a greeniſh Head, 
which is compoſed of ſmall naked Seeds. 

It grows in Meadows and moiſt Paſtures, and by Hedge- 
ſides ; and flowers in April. 

This Herb, on account of its Signature, is accounted to be 
good for the Hzmorrhoids or Piles, to eaſe their Pain and 

welling, and ſtop their Bleeding, the Roots being taken in- 
wardly, and an Ointment, made of the Leaves and Roots, ap- 
— outwardly, Some commend it for the Jaundice and 
urvy, eſpecially in the Mouth, to ſtrengthen the Gums, and 
preſerve the Teeth. Miller's Bot. Off. 

It is alſo eſteem'd a Remedy, either internally or ex- 
ternally uſed, for the Hernias in Children. 

2. lidonium ; minus ; folio anguloſo, maculoſo. 

3. Chelidonium ; minus; flore pleno. Camerar. Hort. 
40. THE LESSER CELANDINE, WITH DOUBLE 
LOSES ; — 

helidonium ; minus ; folio majori, anguloſo. 

M Boerhaave's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. p. 29. 

CHELIDONIUS Lapis. A Stone, found, as is ſaid, in 
the Craw of a young Swallow. Dieſcorides, L. 2. C. 60. in- 
forms us, that, if you open young Swallows, you will find 
in the Craw ſome Stones: Of theſe, ſays he, take two, one f 
various Colours, and another of only one Colour; incloſe theſe, 
before they have touch'd the Earth, in a Piece of the Skin of 
a Heifer, or Stag; then tie them about the Arm, or Neck, 
and by this means you will relieve epileptic Patients, and gene- 
rally reſtore them to Health. The ſuperſtitious Circumſtances, 
with which this Remedy is to be attended, render its Efficacy 
much ſuſpeRed ; for, firſt, the Swallows muſt be thoſe 
of the firſt Brood which the old Bird has had, a Thing very 
difficult to aſcertain, Secondly, the Stones muſt be taken out 
of the Craw during the Increaſe of the Moon. irdly, they 
muſt never touch the Ground. I don't know, that any Expe- 
riments have been made with theſe Stones, either to deter- 
mine, or diſprove their Virtues ; neither ſhould I think it worth 


the while. . 
CHELONE, W. A Tortoife. It imports alſo a Part 
of a chirurgical Machine, mention'd by Oribaſus de Machina- ' 


mantis, Cap. 4. & 5. Ses IT xETUDO, 7-1 E 


1 CarLionwe, 


cure. A Pugt, ſo calbd by Tenet, in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Kallen of Sciences for 1706. £ the 
do a E. * 5. 1 


Reſemblance of its Galea te 
cen Calyx ; the Flower is mono- 


. 
t has a ſquamous 

ous, — bilabiated ; = Galea reſembling the Shell of a 
Tortoiſe, with a biſid Apex, and a trifid Beard, extending be- 
yond the Galea. From the inner and lower Part of the 
ariſe four Stamina, with teſticulated Heads: - 'The Ov 
to the Placenta in the Bottom of the Calyx, within the 
is furniſh'd with a long Tube, and becomes 'a Fruit 
reſembling that of the Fox-glove; roundiſh, oblong, bicap- 
ſular, and full of Seeds, which are adorn'd with a ſmall foliace- 
ous Fringe round the Edges. Boer bande Index alter, Part 1. 


— ies of this Plant, which is, 


grows 
ower, 


Boerhaave mentions but one 
Chelone ; Acadienſis ; *. _ WHITE FLOWER- 
CHELONE OF ARCADIA. : . 
"mw Boerhaave Index alter Plantarum, Val. 1. 
CHELONIUM, x. The convex Part of the Back, 
Which is ſituated immediately under the Neck. ; 
CHELONITES Lapis, A Name of the Lapis Bufo- 
Nite. | ? 
CHELYS, x us. 4 455 — z fo call'd from its Figure, 
reſembling the of a Tortoiſe. ; 
| CHEL 2 x5Aauoxior, from the preceding Word, 
unports a ſhort X 1 
CHEMA, == is, according to Blancard, Lex. Re- 
nov, Lem. Phar. is the Name of a certain Meaſure ſome- 
times mention'd'by the Greet Phyſicians, and which is thought 
to have contain'd about two ſmall Spoonfuls. But we muſt 
obſerve, that the Athenians had two Chemas, the 1 of which 
weigh'd three Drams, and the leſſer two; which latter is 
equivalent to. the thirtieth Part of the Coryle, or Half-pint. It 
is not improbable, that, by the Chema, a certain Meaſure is 
denoted, containing as much as a certain Sea-ſhell, call'd Cha- 
, holds. The determined Weight of this Quantity cannot 
—— aſcertain'd, in conſequence of the different ſpeci- 
fic Gravities of different Subſtances : Juſt as, at preſent, the 
Word Spoonful is uſed in a vague and undetermin'd Senſe, 
eſpecially with reſpett to Subſtances, of which tis a Matter of 
Indifference, whether a little more or a little leſs be uſed, 
— CHEMIA, x, is, by Suidas, defin'd » m agyver g 
vos Rar The Preparation of Silver and Gold. The 
Ward xa4T40K401 ſeems to imply no more than the tion 
of Silver and Gold from their Ores. Suidas adds, that the Em- 
peror Diocliſian order d all the Books he could procure, which 
treated on theſe Subjects, to be burnt; leſt the Egyptians ſhould 
by this Art grow rick, and be tempted-to rebel 
It ſhould, at firſt Appearance, ſeem ſtrange, that a flat Coun- 
try, like that of Egypt, which was never remarkable for 
abounding with Mines ef Metals, ſhould be celebrated for the 
Skill of its Inhabitants; with reſpe& to the Treatment of Me- 
tals. But, if we conſider the prodigious Riches of the antient 
Egypt, we may, perhaps, find Reaſon to ſuſpect, that it had 
- ſome other Source of Wealth than the Fertility of the Soil. 
*Tis not improbable, that the antient Egyptians carry'd on a 
Commerce into the inland Parts of Africa, where Gold Ore, 
or Gold Duſt, was found, and perhaps Silver; which Traffick, 
for political Reaſons, they might conceal from other Nations. 
As the Prieſts ingroſs'd all the ing, as well as Wealth, of 
the Country, theſe were probably the Smelters and Refiners of 
their Ores 3 and the Method of treating them they would pro- 
' bably keep to themſelves, both for national and private Conſi- 
derations. Hence, if wrote upon the Subject, whatever 
they deliver d was fo involved in A G. and deſignedly ob- 
ſcured, that nobody, but their own Order, could find out the 


ng. 
It is even, that they to the Art of con- 
verting baſer Metals, which they uſed in their Proceſſes, into 
real Gold, the better to conceal the true Sources of their 
Wealth. Now when Men of ing, in after Ages, met 
with their Books, not being able to unde their true Mean- 
ing, and not knowing how to decyphex them, they might take 
their Allegories in a literal Senſe, and thus believe, that there 
really was a Method of making Gold from other Metals. 
When ſuch a Notion, fooliſh as it was, had once begun to pre- 
vail, it was-natural enough for the Avarice of Mankind to leave 
nothing untry'd for the Revival of fo beneficial an Art, ſup- 
poſed to be Joſt. This Miſtake was, probably, the Foundation 
for all thoſe Reſearches which have been after the Tranſ- 
mutation of Metals; for I can never believe, that there ever 
was, in reality, -any ſuch Art ; the converting of one Metal 
into another being, in my Apprehenſion, attended with as 
much Difficulty as the ing a Thiſtle into a Cedar. The 
Miſtake was, however, very fortunate for Phyſic; becauſe the 
| iments made on this account gave Occaſion to the Diſ- 
cover wh 1-7 important Remedies, 
ith 
thing of no great Importance, 
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faiſed upon this Subject, ' which' it is not Worth while to entetf 
upon. I ſhall only remark, that the Derivation of the Word is 
Fore 8 ; and, — ſhall _— make uſe 
/try as a Word already received in the Language 
tho“ ſome, either out of 1 of Singulair 
fervile a Complaiſance to the celebrated Boerharve, 
French, have lately call'd it Chemiſtry, of Chemy ; 
which particularly appears to be a very trifling'and idle Inno- 
| Having given ſome Account of the Introduction of Chy- 
miſt — Medicine in the P it remains, that I point 
out the Imperfections and Excellencies, the Uſes and Abuſes, 
of the Art ; and give a Cata nn 
have wrote on chymical Subjects. The firſt of theſe I ſhall do 
by giving the Subſtance of an Oration, wrote by Beerhadve 
with this View. Mean time, thoſe who are inclined to be ac 
* with the . — but — OIEIEAG relating to 
ntiquity of Chymiſtry, may conſult Borricbhint, and Cen- 
ryngius — ” See alſo our Preface. Fe 
e Art of Chymiſtry is, by ſome of no mean Reputation 
for Wiſdom and Gravity, exploded as ſubſect to a Multitude of 
Errors, productive of very little uſeful, but conſuming a 
Man's Fortune, and reducing him to Beggary, and, in ſhort, as 
the Plague and Curſe of a rational Mind. There are 
on the contrary, who, from a natural Inclination to the Art, 
or convinced by Experiments, think, that nothing worthy of 
the Subject can be ſaid in Praiſe of Chymiſtry. But their Au- 
thority has but little Weight with good Judges, who know 
they are as much to be cenſur'd for their doting Fondneſs, ay 
the former for their unreaſonable Deteſtation and Reproaches, 
Conſeſſing, therefore, thoſe Errors which have been introduced 
by the Chymiſts into Arts and Sciences, I ſhall endeavour'ta 
prove, that theſe Errors are moſt effectually removed only by 
the of the Artiſts in Chymiſtry, "x 
With reſpect to the well-known Enthuſiaſm, and fabulous 
Turn, of the Chymiſts, there are ſome Cauſes to be 'd; 
in the Nature of Things, why thoſe who firſt cultivated this 
Art were ſo — addicted to Fiction. Chymiſtry was 
formerly in the Hands of Miners, and Smelters of = 
Men unacquainted with the liberal Sciences, debarr'd from 
Commerce with the learned World, condemn'd to lead their 
Lives in Darkneſs under Ground, and to ſu their wretched 
Beings with coarſe and hard Fare. - Conſider theſe Men daily 
obnoxious to a thouſand Dangers, ing what may happen, 
diſturb'd in Mind, and leading à very unea 7 Life. trem- 
ble at the frequent Earthquakes, the rapid Torrents from the 
Mountains, at the Meteors* and Damps, the Coruſcatiom of 
groſs and ſulphurous Exhalations, the Reſoundings of the 
verns, and the ſubtertanedus Bellowings. Under all this 
they have no wiſe or prudent” Perſon to conſult, who mi 
remove their vain Fears,” and reſtore Light to their troubled 
Minds: Hence they give«heir-Attention to ſuperſtitious Tales, 
and fabulous Stories, calculated to frighten as well as amuſe, 
and, by increaſing Melaheholy,-to change Fools into Madmen. 
He who chuſes ſuch Maſters as thoſe for his Tutors in any Art, 
had need of an uncommon Firmneſs of Mind to keep himſelf 
free from thoſe Errors and Vatiities, with which they are cor- 
rupted : For ſuch is the Caſę with thoſe who give themſelves to 
learn an Art, that the Authority of a Maſter, a Fable propa- 
gated by Tradition, and a *Frequency of Examples, ſeduce 
thoſe, who, in other reſpects, are very diſcreet, and frülfal in 
9 inguiſhing Fictions from Realities. . 
What made a fatal Addition to this Evil, f which we com- 
plain, was, that very learned Phyſicians, deſpiſing Galen, with 
the Peripatetics and Arabiant, devoted themſelves wholly to the 
Chymi For when they found, that the firſt entertain d 
them, for the moſt part, with nothing but Words, the other 
with Experiments; that the former were ſtock'd with nothing 
but general Notions, and ulations, form'd in the Brain ; 
but that the latter gave ſenſible Proofs of their Art by outward 
Effects; admiring the Difference, they ran blindly into the 
inions, and ——_ all the Ratiocinations of thoſe Teachers 
who had fo —_ entertain'd them. This gave Occaſion 
to the Revival of all thoſe old and abſurd Notions of the Magi, 
Chaldeans, and Perſians, that the Fire was God; with the 
fine and flattering Opinion of Pythagoras, —_— 4 
Tranſmigration of Souls. Some, with Epicurus, aſſerted the 
Mind to be a ſmall Cloud of Corpuſcles, which were inviſible, 
on account of their Minuteneſs ; others, with Plato, —_— — 
Demons exiſting every- where. Some try'd the magie Arts '& 
veſt and principal 
y ing and inculcating, 
ingenious Fictions of the Poets co | 


or 
or to the 
the laſt of 
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and Spirits jnfuſed by Inchantments into ſolid Bodies. No 
onder if theſe ſublime Doctors proceeded at laſt to violate 
t was ſacred, and treated the Pentateuch of daſes, the 
ritings of Sa, and the Revelation of St. Tabu, as De- 
iptions of the Gold-making Art. There was nothing. but what 
hey A with their C ntaries, Allegories, Em- 
ms, Types, and Riddles; infomuch that can find no 
in ſacred Writ ſo clear, ſo plain and explicit, which 
id not pervert to a wrong Senſe ; the fanatical Humour 
yailing at laſt to ſuch a Degree, as to change the Hiſtory of 
„and the Miracles wrought for Confirmation of the Go- 
into the Precepts and Maxims of — 4 He who 
conliders theſe Things cannot but be concern'd, and, being 
prompted by Indignation, may perhaps be ready to condemn 
whole Art, and wiſh it exterminated. t if he will 
pleaſe to aſſume the Character of an impartial Moderator, and 
can have Patience to hear the Truth on both Sides, he will be 
convinc'd, that all this numerous Train of Errors and Abſur- 
dities are very fairly condemned, exploded, and confuted by 
Chymiſts themſelves, and that from Arguments and ' Reaſons 
afforded by the Art of Chymiſtry, It would be endleſs to en- 
r into . but I cannot forbear taking notice of an 
uſtrious Chymiſt in the thirteenth Century, I mean Roger 
con, an Engliſhman, who was excommunicated by the Pope 

as being guilty of Magic. This extraordinary Perſon knew 
well to reduce the Powers of Nature within the Rules 

of Art, as, by their Combination, to perform Things which 
far ſurpaſs'd the pretended Miracles of the Magicians. He de- 
monſtrates, by Experiments, that human Induſtry, with an 
Ind ht into Nature, can produce Effects, which they, with 
Y cir Charms, Sorceries, and Invocation of Demons, are un- 
e to imitate, He very eaſily, and with admirable nts 
expoſes the monſtrous and hurtful Superſtitions, iriums, 
and Enthuſiaſms of the Times in which he liv'd. He very 
judiciouſly and religiouſly diſtinguiſbes between the ſacred My- 
eries of Piety, and the — Chimeras and Inventions 
f an unſettled Brain; between the corruptible Principles of 
the Body, and the celeſtial Origin of the Soul; between Na- 
ture and God, We admire ſuch a Man, living in the very 
Dawn of Chymiſtry, and have a Veneration for him to this 
Day. Another Chymiſt of the ſame Nation was the illuſtri- 
ous Boyle, who was ſurpaſs'd by none for Diligence or Succeſs 
in this Art. He ſpent his Life in ſoliciting Nature, and mak- 
ing Experiments; and with the greateſt Freedom and Good- 
nature oblig'd others, by communicating thoſe Diſcoveries, 
which himſelf alone, with incredible Pains, Danger, and Ex- 


ence, had firſt made, 

| _— has, in this laſt Part of Mr. Bayle's Character, I 
Sink, carry'd his Encomium too far; for whoever reads his 
orks will find, that tho* Mr. Boyle communicates ſome 
Things, yet he mentions others, which he informs us are to be 
done, without telling us how. And it is well known, that he 
conceal'd ſome of his moſt important Diſcoveries from all the 
World, except perhaps his own Workmen, from whom he 

could not always hide them. 

The Changes which happen in Bodies are cauſed by Motion, 
which is infus'd into the vaſt corporeal Syſtem, and agitates 
the ſame. We are therefore to inquire into the Cauſes of this 
Motion, and by what means it may be excited, diverted, or 
ſtopt in Bodies. "Theſe impulſive Powers are not within the 
Reach of Reaſon, unaſſiſted by the Obſervations of Effects 
evident to the Senſes, It will then be worth our Pains care- 
wy to obſerve thoſe Motions, which ariſe from the Action of 

ies in the Vicinity of others, or -to apply Bodies to Bodies, 
and again to remove them at a Diſtance from each other, while, 
by means of Fire, you excite in each Body a proper Motion, 
hich is accounted the moſt effectual Method to diſcover the 
irtues of Bodies. All this is the Work of Chymiſtry, which 
on that account muſt be acknowledg'd of great Service in the 
* of Phyſics, there being none ſo well accommodated for 
iſcovering the Secrets of Nature; and yet it cannot be de- 
ny'd, but that it has been the Occaſion of great Errors in 
ſearching into the Nature of Things. The principal Error 
was, that as ſoon as the Chymiſts Fad found out, by Expe- 
rience, the Action which was peculiar to ſome ſingle Body 
they preſently regarded this Way of Nature as univerſal, and 
confidently aſſerted it to belong to all other Bodies in general. 
In this Point the Chymiſts ſeem'd to copy after that Philoſopher, 
who, obſerving the mutual Attraction between the Magnet 
and Iron, aſcribed the ſame to all other Bodies. From this 
fallacious Way of Reaſoning, the Doctrines of Ferments, Ef- 
eſcences, te Salts, heating Sulphur, Fermentation, 
trefaction, tion, Tranſmutation, Precipitation, bo- 
came ſo univerſal, with an infinite Number of deduced 
from them, How did the Face of Phyſics change, as ſoon 
as theſe few Actions were found out! None but theſe 
were adm in ining the Laws of Nature, and what- 
ever could not be reconciled with it, was exploded z and in 
a. little time the Notion fo far prevailed, that all the Powers 
Nature were circumſcribed within the narrow Limits of 


* 


+ 


Chymiſtry itſelf ſet Bounds 
had been re- 


try different Methods upon the ſame 
dies, there appear d ſo great a Diſſimilitude in Bodies, 
ſo much Diſagreement in the Operations, as would no longer 
ſuffer the vaſt and c ive Nature of Thi 


to be te- 
ſtrain'd within the Bounds of a few Examples. Men were 
then convinc'd, that there were in Bodies a Variety of Qua- 


lities, before unknown, but of mighty Efficacy, and productive 
of peculiar, but often conſiderable Motions. We will 
illuſtrate, this by an Example: "Thoſe V which turn 
acid of themſelves, if kept in Veſſels, will be put in Motion 
only by the Warmth of the Air; and this Motion, if conti- 
nu'd to a proper Length of Time, will 
tive Oil into volatile M which will bear to be mix'd with 
Water, but burn in Fire. Again, the ſame Vegetable, 
by a Motion not much unlike. the former, ſhall the 
ſame Part of its Oil into acetous Spirits, which will mix with 
Water, but extinguiſh Fire. They call'd both Actions Frr- 
mentation ; there was a remarkable Change of Elements, ſuch 
as they had never ſeen in any other Subject. Thus far Mat- 
ters went ſmoothly ; but here they fall into a looſe way of 
Arguing, while they warmly inſiſt, that there can be no true 
Change but by virtue of a Ferment, none without Ferment- 
ation. Having thus the Misfortune to overſhoot themſelves, 
tho” pleas'd and ſatisfy d with their new Diſcovery, they take 
Occaſion from thence to form a Notion of a far more univer- 
fal Ferment, of ſo mighty and extenſive Virtue, that the leaft 
Particle of it, united with the proper Ferment of any 
whatſoever, ſhall * — it in ſuch. a manner, as cheer” 
milate and convert the Ferments of all other Things into its own 
Nature. Thus from the narrow Rounds of a fingle Experi- 
ment, they dare expatiate and range over an Infinity of Things, 
Nor muſt we imagine, that this is true only in one Inſtance ; 
for there is ſcarce a Subject of any Importance, in which they 
do not * at the ſame Rate. Hence it is, that there are 
ſuch a Multitude of Sects among them, every one forming an 
univerſal Doctrine, peculiar to himſelf, and built upon his own 
private Experiments, fo . ſhall hardly find two of them 
agreeing in one Thing; while thoſe. among them, who were 
bred up to the Studies of Literature, but wanted Experience, 
rejecting the Doctrines of the Schools, and longing after Cer- 
tainty, after had apply'd themſelves to Chymiſtry, were 
Rill Joubtful an — and, among ſuch a Multiplicity 
of Opinions, knew not which of them to embrace, Chymiſtry 
groaned under ſo great a Load, but till had 'Refources within 
itſelf, and there found Means again to emerge and free itſelf. 
None of the Sciences came in to its Aﬀiſtance, but it was 
forced to work out its own Deliverance. Nor will this ſeem 
extraordinary to one who confiders, that the Application of 
ſome Bodies to others always produced new A » dif- 
ferent Actions, diſſimilar Effects, which could by no means be 
reduced to one univerſal Law common to all. Men were con- 
vinced from very noble, uſeful, and entertaining Inventions 
made by the Chy miſts, that there needed a vaſt Number of 
Obſervations, a very careful Examination of them, and a ju- 
dicious and wary comparing of them one with another, in order 
to eſtabliſh an univerſal Mode, to which all the Actions of 
Nature are ſubjected ; that there is nothing more fallacious, 
than from a Similitude in one Thing to explain and judge all 
the reſt ; and that as it is uſual for a young Beginner to deduce 
the Cauſes of all Events from one ſingle Mode or Property, 
ſo mature Age, taught by Experience, takes up with true ſoli 
Wiſdom, whoſe Dittates to a Chymiſt are, that he | 
by flow _ with the greateſt Churion, and with the- moſt 
ſalicitous Circumſpection and Attention to every Particular, 
before he preſumes to paſs his Judgment upon natural Things. 
Thus is Chymiſtry, by correcting Errors, adorning Truths, 
and amending Abuſes, become a certain, pure, moſt- uſeful, 
and reputable Part of Learning. For the Truth of theſe 
Things I a to thoſe. who ſhall com Homb 
Tachenius ; Boyle with Helmont ; and the Writings of the vul- 
gar Chymiſts with the German Miſcellanies, and the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Paris. , 

Phyſics have ſo near a Relation to Medicine, that the Errors 
of the Chymiſts in the former * themſelves to the 
latter, corrupting not only the „ but the practical Part 
of Medicine, Give me Lan to point out the Original of 
ſo many Faults. 'The Chymiſts, by the artificial Means of a 
— ire, with Veſſels and Inſtruments, excited different 

inds of Motions, by which Bodies, being mix'd or ſeparated 
in various Manners, aſſum'd different Forms, whence pro- 
ceeded new Powers of acting undifcover'd before. Now when 
theſe Bodies came to be examin'd by a chymical Proceſs, 
very many Kinds of Motion were diſcover'd, which no other 
Art was capable of producing, nor Nature, left to itſelf, had 
ever offer d to Obſervation. The Artift bad Reaſon-to rejoice 


over 


3 


with + 
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over bia Invention; but the Pleaſure of dhe Sucteſs dulled 1 


the Mind of the Inventor; he ventur'd to aſſert, and at length 
aſſum' d it for a moſt certain Truth, that the ſame'obtain'd in 
the Nature of Things, and in the human Body ; that ſuch 
Things. as could not 
the moſt intricate, moſt violent, and ow artificial Means, 
muſt reſult from the ſedate Motions of the human Body, and 
be nouriſh'd and maintain'd by the ſame ; and that all Thi 
in the Earth, Water, and Air, were furniſh'd with them, This 
was a moſt * Source — Errors, ey hence acrid 
alcaline, fix d, and igneous Salts, were ſaid to prevail in 
the Bodies of Animals and Vegetables; and volatile, highly 
acrid, and alcaline Salts, to imp te the mildeſt Humours 
of the human Frame, as well as the moſt ſolid Parts, and to 
lodge themſelves in the Teeth, and in the very Milk. Some- 
times Acids were in higheſt Reputation, as being found not 
only in Foſſils and Vegetables, but particularly in in ſuch 
Quantities, as, by their corroſive Acrimony, to carry all be- 
fore them. Hence the human Body was turned into a Chy- 
miſt's Shop, or a Theatre, in which chymical Plays were ated, 
and Conflicts, Efferveſcences, Peace, eration, Deſtruction, 
and various Effects of oppoſite Salts, were repreſented as on 
their proper Stage ; and hence all Diſtempers were accounted 
for, and the curative Indications taken, in a manner too ridi- 
culous to expatiate upon, tho* ſupported by the Authorities of 
Sylvius de la Boe, and Tachenius, It would be endleſs to re- 
count all the Errors and Dreams with reſpect to Theory and 
Practice, which different Chymiſts gave into. What can be 
more whimſical than the Character of Antimony, which ſome 
of them repreſented as curing all Diſeaſes, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe, when fus'd with Gold, it deſtroys all the Impu- 
rities and baſer Metals mix'd with it? What more abſurd, and 
even contrary to his own Experience, than the Boaſts of Pa- 
racelſus with reſpect to his ſecret Medicine, by which he pro- 
mis'd himſelf the Age of Metbuſalem] What more ridicu 
than the Extrav ies of the crucians ? What more en- 
thuſiaſtical and idle, than the Liquor propos'd by Yan Helmont 
and prepar'd, as he ſays, from the immortal Cedar of Zeba- 
non, by Art of the wiſe Men, which would ſo enrich the vi- 
tal Humours with its ſalutary Virtue, that by purging off all 
Sordes, and ſupplying all Deficiencies, with proper Recruits 
invigorating Spirits, it would cauſe a Man to live for Ages in 
the conſtant Enjoyment of a crude and _— old ? 
You would fay 1 tranſgreſs'd the Bounds of Probability. t 
if I ſhould t ou of Butler's Stone, which, by one flight 
Touch of the Top of it with the Tip of the ongue, in- 
ſtantly cured the moſt obſtinate Diſeaſes ; or of Artapbius, 
by an electrical Virtue, attracting to himſelf the vital 
irits from a youthful Body, and perpetually ſuſtaining the 
vital Flame with its medicinal Exhalations, render'd it immor- 
tal as the veſtal Fires; and of many other vain, empty, fabu- 
Jous Vanities of the Chymiſts, I ſhould exhauſt your Time 
and Patience. Yet theſe Things, abſurd and incredible my 
are, became the Regard and Concern of Phyſicians ; in 
of theſe, many of the wiſeſt and moſt learned among them 
devoted their Eftates, Fame, Life, and Soul ; and the Ea 
tion became ſo general, as hardly to admit Hopes of a Re- 
medy. . Chymiſtry itſelf, at laſt, furniſh'd us with the only 
proper Means for the Cure of thoſe Evils, to which itſelf had 
given Occaſion. Libavius, Boyle, Bohnius, and very many 
others, ſearching diligently into Things, and leaving nothing 
unexplor'd, came at laſt to demonſtrate, from Chymiſtry it- 
ſelf alone, that the Things which Art prepares, are quite fo- 
reign to thoſe which Nature effects; and conſequently that 
the Inſtruments which Nature uſes, and thoſe which ng raw 
employs, are not to be conſidered as of one and the ſame Kind. 
For . in Man, does not work by all thoſe Ways and 
Means which Chymiſtry uſes to bring about its Ends; and 
therefore the Actions exerciſed by the induſtrious Chymiſt are 
vaſtly different from thoſe by which Nature proceeds; and 
that we are not to a from one to the other without good 
Evidence derived from elſewhere. Hence it appeared, that 
Chymiſtry often produces ſuch Effects as were never diſcover d 
in the human Body, nor in any other Part of Matter; that it 
was wrong arguing from the Depuration of Metals, to the ren- 
dering a Man free from Diſeaſes. The World was convinc'd, 
that the Methods, by which the Life of Man ſupplies Matter 
for the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, are altogether inimitable by -the 
Arts of Chymiſtry ; and that Life and Health depend upon 
Jo many difterent, intricate, ſubtile, and tender Cauſes, that 
Chymiltry was utterly incapable of performing the wonderful 
Things ſhe had promiſed on that Score. All theſe Errors, with 
an infinite Number of others, after Conviction from true 
Experience, were happily corrected, and expel'd the Bounds of 
Medicine ; and now we have Reaſon to te ourſelves 
on the flouriſhing State of Chymiſtry in Europe, 'which is no 
longer accounted a fallacious, but a very uſeful / rt, and of the 
greateſt Service in Phyſics and Medicine ; 'in Confirmation of 


Vo. II. 


produc'd in the Way of Art, butby | 


of various 
rations which are in Uſe among Chymiſts at this Day. There 


Fabricius ſays, 3 can be found inſerted in thoſe Collections. 
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perties of ſingle Bodies could ſ ever have been known by 
the moſt p 4 NO N 
Caymicat AuUTHoORs, including ALCHEMISTS 

' TALLURGISTS. 


We have an Account of ſeveral Greet chymical Manuſcripts 
in the Emperor's Li at Vienna ; that of the King of France 
at Paris; the Elizabeth Library at Breflau ; that of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha ;. and in the 7 of the E/curial, and the 
Bodleian. Dr. Shaw, in his Tranſlation of Beerhaave's Chy- 
miſtry, has, by way of Note, givena Ca e of theſe Wri- 
tings, which 1 Reader may conſult ; or Fabricius, in his Bi- 
bliatheca Græcu, who takes notice of theſe Authors. Mean 
time it would be ſuperfluous to particularize them in this Place, 
becauſe they are not to be procur d. I ſhall, however, give 
the 8 of the learned Reingſius, on that Collection in 
the of Saxe-Gotha's Library. 


The Fudgment of the learned Reineſius, concerning the Colleftien 
of Greek chymical Manuſcripts, in the Library of Saxe Go- 
tha, A. D. 1634. . bos 


The Greek Manuſcript , tranſcrib'd from another Copy 
in the Library of Ausbourg, in the Year 1623. conſiſts of a 
Variety of Treatiſes, ſome of which bear the Names of their 
true and undoubted Authors, others are aſcrib'd to thoſe who 
knew nothing of them, and others again are nothing but Col- 
lections from various Authors. They all treat of what they 
call the Divine Art, of the Philoſophers Stone, or the Great 
2 — that is, how imperſect Metals may be brought to 
Pe _—_— Tranſmutation into Gold or Silver; alſo af the 

inds of Veſſels and Furnaces, and the different Ope- 


and Mx- 


is alſo a brief Treatiſe of Weights and Meaſures, with a ſhort 


Account of the Manner of preparing Polenta from Barley, and 
how make Beer, in Et he muſt be ſuppos d to mean ; 
alſo of the Degrees of Fire, rs, and other common Ope- 
rations belonging to Chymiſtry. And becauſe this Art was at 
all times communicated in rical Words, by Parables and 
Riddles, which Zofimus calls ag Y (figurative Wri- 


66 $1 75 and Stephanus, dbAANYOOUKAS, orical, and wa 
3 and deſcribed — Chen ns, there 
added a Lexicon, which ſhews what is meant b ſe Words 
which in Greek Authors have a very different Senſe, and ex- 
plains the Characters and Signs. 
There is alſo a Manuſcript Copy taken from another, which, 

ſay, is extant ſomewhere in /taly, and quoted by Robertus 
Valenſis, in his Book of the Verity and Antiquity of the chy- 
mical Art, and by Geſner in his Bibliotheca; or from that 
which is in the moſt Chriſtian King's Library, and quoted by 
Iſaac Caſaubon on the Annals of Baronius, by Jad us 
in his Exercitationes Pliniane, whoſe anſwers Wo 
for Word to this Manuſcript. And Jahn Dee, a Doctor of 
* in London, who dedicated his 1donas Hieroghphica to 

imilian, King of the Romans, A. D. 1564. is ſaid to 
have had a Manuſcript Copy of the Phyſics of Democritus, 
with Notes by Syneſius, Pelagius, and Stephanus ; which Trea- 
tiſe was tranſlated by Pizimentius into Latin, and printed at 
Cologn, A. D. 1574. with Mizaldus's Memorabilia, But 
then theſe Wing are all or moſt of them tranſlated into 
Latin, and inſ * in the Theatrum Chymicum, the Turba 
2 the Aureum Vellus, and other Books of that 
Kind, Tho! Demoecritus's Phyſics and Magic are quoted by 
Hermolaus Barbarus on Dioſcorides ; the Epiſtle of 2 to 
Xiphilin the Patriarch is cited by Myltus, in his Baſilica Phi- 
27 and the Works of Zeſimui, the Praxis of Stephanus, 

other Pieces, are cited by ſome or other; yet they were 
never printed in Greek, as far as I know, tho they certai 


deſerved it, becauſe contain many valuable I hing of 
Antiquity, and inform us of the Beginning of the Art at ſo 
long a Diſtance of Time. As to the reft, becauſe they are 


very obſcure, and conliſt merely of Fragments, they will con- 


duce perbaps but little to the Promotion of In 
general, it may be ſaid theſe Writings, that were all 
compoſed by Monks, and.other learned Men, firſt of Alexan- 


dria, and after ſome Diſtance of Time at Conflantinople'; were 
there collected into one Body, and from into 
Italy by the Con/flantinopolitan Exiles, who flock'd thither in 
great Number ſome time before, and at the Taking of 


Con- 


Conflantinople by the Turks, 4. D. 1454- and afterwards 
bro E and placed in the N Fal Library. 
| t we may fay 4 . of the Writers 
Names are extant in this jon, it is to be obſerved, 
ſome of them were Heathens, others Chriſtians ® ; that 
lived firſt at Athens, afterwards at Alexandria in Egypt, 
Philoſophers were more eſteem'd than at Athens itſelf. 
or, before that Time, both there and in Perfia, the Art of 
making Gold was much ſtudied among Fetus, Chriſtians, and 
Heathens, in the Reign of the Emperor Dioclefian, as Suidas 
informs us under the Word xnpsa. And we are aſſured, that 
Heliodorus, whoſe Name is prefix'd to one of theſe Treatiſes, 
was an Alexandrian by Deſcent ; and was, with his Brother 
Ammonius, placed by his Parents, Hermias and Ædeſia, with 
Ay the moſt famous Philoſopher of thoſe Times, but later 
than Theodofius., And poſſibly this Philoſopher, who was ad- 
difted to this Art, and Fad ſome Skill therein, might dedicate 
ſome Writing of that Nature to Theodofius the Great; and it is 
probable, that this Emperor took great De in it, as well as 
many belonging to his Court, and among them 1 to 
w one Proceſs is aſcrib'd, The Names of Archelaus He- 
rotheus, and Theophraſftus, are all fictitious; and the bad 
belongs all to one Author, being nothing but Stephanus verſi- 
785 It is certain alſo, that this Heliodorus before - mentionꝰd 
C 


Was a Pagan of the Platonic Sect, but the Author of theſe Verſes 
hriſtian; and Pappus, to whom one Proceſs is inſcrib'd, was 
a Philoſopher of Alexandria, Author of the Mathematical Col- 
lectiont, and lived under the ſaid Emperor Theodoſuus. 
As to Syneſius, whoſe Scholig on the Phyſics of Democritus, 
and Myſtica to Dioſcorus, the Prieſt of the great Serapis, we 
have amongſt them; there was, it is true, a Syneſius in the 
Time of the Theodefii, who ſtudied at Athens and Alexandria ; 
and 4. D. 410. was made Biſhop of Cyrene in Libya, and 
whoſe Works were publiſh'd by M. Petau, 1633. at Paris, 
with Notes. But this Syncſius cannot be thought the Author of 
the Scholia, becauſe they contain a very childiſh Error, con- 
cerning Oftanes and Democritus, of which more below ; where- 


$ = was a very learned and judicious Perſon, as 
b his ritings, in which there is not the leaſt Foo of 
Gh miſtry, nor of his Familiarity with Dioſcorus. Zofimus, a 


Philoſopher of Alexandria, wrote about the ſame Time, and 
has various brief Diſcourſes interſperſed 7. the Volume, 
which, however, cannot be all of them juſtly aſcrib'd to him; 
for in ſome there is mention made of "Things unknown to the 
antient Greek Phyſicians, and which were brought in Uſe and 
named only by the Perſians and Arabian, ſuch as Brarnty, 
rarde, $ivaxce, and others. That this Zoſimus was the ſame 
with the Hiſtorian of that Name, can hardly be doubted; for 
tho”, in his Treatiſe ad Theo/ebian, he makes mention of the 
Creation, Incarnation, and Paſſion, yet he accommodates the 
Platonic Speculations, and the Fables of the antient Egyptians, 
taken out of the Pamander of Triſmegi/tus, to his Art; and 
apply'd the prophetical Viſion of Ezetiel, concerning the di- 
ſperſed dry Bones, to his chymical Proceſſes. Suidas mentions 
2 us, and ſays, that he wrote xπτπ . ri, and calls him an 
Alexandrian Philoſopher ; and Photius, in his Bibliotheca, ſpeaks 
of his abyor xnwuevrixoi, In ſome Places of this Manuſcript he 
is calPd, perhaps from his Country, Panepelita. 

Ohympiodorus, whoſe Treatiſe is in this Manuſcript, wrote 
after Zofimus ; but Salmaſius ſeems to be miſtaken in placing 
him among the Writers of the laſt Ages of Greece, becauſe he 
never mentions Stephanus, who flouriſh'd «about A. D. 620. 
and was ſkill'd in this Art; but frequently ſpeaks of Zeſimus 
and Syneſius, who lived a little before; whereas it is a received 
Cuſtom among Writers on theſe kinds of Subjects, to men- 
tion, and quote by Name, all their Predeceſſors in the ſame 
Art. I take this Olympiodorus to be the ſame with him of that 
Name who was born at Thebes in Egypt, and wrote a Hiſtory 
of his own Times from A. D. 400. to A. D. 425. and dedi- 
cated it to Theodeſius the younger. In Folio 182. he quotes 
Hermes, & ri xvegvid BiBag, which is the ſame with Hermes's 
Phyſics, quoted by Zeſimus, Lib. q. de Chemia ad Theoſebian. 
Now the Name Kyranidum ſignifies a Volume compil'd from 
many others; and becauſe the Perſians and Arabians compoſed 
this Book out of the magical Treatiſes of their own and other 
Nations, they call'd it Curanon ; as the Alcoran is, by the later 


As it a 
Authors, what he though 


I am entirely of Opinion, with Conringizs and Reingſfus, in 


this Collection, but has, beſides, entire 


_ a Deſign to learn the ſacred Art. 
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Greeks, call'd avere, that is to ſay, a Collection of divine 
Precepts. And we are told by Suidas, that Dioclefian, belides 
aboliſhing the antient Egyptian Supputation of Time, order d 
the Books of the Egyptians, which treated of the Art of 
making Gold, to be burnt, that he might deprive them of the 
Means of rebelling ; and did the ſame, as far as his Power 
reach'd, by the Books of the Per/ians, which treated of the 
Perf _ _— Yo. — Time, very much cultivated in 
, t Nation frequently to be very trouble- 
_ wy the 1 | = EY 
tephanus was a iſtian, as appears by his quoting the 
Evancelift and St. Paul. He lived in the Time of the 
ror Herachius, and there is no Part in all the Collection, in 
which the Doctrines of the Antients are better explain'd. 
As to Democritus, who is not only — mention'd in 
reatiſes in it, as his 
Book of the Colour of Purple, and of making Gold, Silver, 
and Gems, there is an antient, indeed, but rooliſh Opini 
that he is the ſame with the Philoſopher of Abdera, who liv 
in the Time of the Perfian Monarchy, The Pſeuds-Synefius 
_—— in expreſs Words ; and you may find the ſame in the 
reek Chronicle of Euſebius F, But Scaliger thinks that Story 
to be none of Euſebins's, but compoſed by Panodorus the Chro- 
nographer, an Egyptian Monk, who lived in the Time of the 
Emperor Arcadius ; and being extracted by Syncellus, who 
tranſcrib'd that Author's whole Chronography, about the Year 

2. was inſerted into that Collection. But it is very proba- 

„that it was not written by Euſebius ; for St. Ferom found 
no ſuch thing in that Author; and the Tale is moſt likely to be 
forged by an Egyptian, who thought it ap Honour to his Na- 
tion to have it believed, that the me ous of the Grecian 

es ſhould be initiated in the Egyptfan Myſteries. But this 
Mans, as appears by a Fragment, Fol. 66. was a Chriſtian 
and conſequently the Democritut, to whom theſe Works are 
aſcrib'd, could not be the Philoſopher of Abdera. And, tho' 
any one ſhould object, what I alſo believe, that this Fragment 
was falſly and abſurdly aſcrib'd to O/tanes, yet it appears, from 
the Style, that the Book before-mention'd could never be the 
Work of ſo antient a Philoſopher. However, the Piece is of 
ſome Antiquity, and the Product of an Author who had a good 
Inſight into the Nature of Minerals, and was ſkilful in Medi- 
cine; and perhaps it was ſome Perſon of this Name, who, 
before Con/ftantine the Great, ſaid to have been an Initiate of 
Demooritus, in the Time of King Sapoy, (the ſame who, in 
the Collection, Fol. 85. is call'd Sophar) went into Perſia with 
ow Sapor lived to the Year 
of our Lord 270. whence we may probably conjecture, that 
this Democritus, about A. D. 300. and conſequently the Third 
of that Name, might be making the Tour of Egypt, Perhaps, 
again, whatever is related by Synefrus and others of Oftanes and 
emocritus is merely fabulous, and thoſe Pieces belong to other 
Authors, who, to gain Reputation to their Works, prefix'd to 
them the Names of thoſe antient Philoſophers, who were moſt 
celebrated for their Knowledge in the occult Sciences. Nor is 
it ſtrange, that, in ſo rude and ſimple an Age, theſe Writings 
ſhould be father'd upon that very antient natural Philoſopher 
Democritus, and ſhould paſs for genuine, ſince ſomething like 
it happen'd in the Time of Pliny, as appears, Lib. 24. Cap. 17. 
and Lib. 30. Cap. 1. And in Laertius's Life of Democritus, 
Gellius, Lib. 10. Cap. 12. and Columella, Lib. 7. de R. R. we 
are inform'd, that the Memoirs of Bolus Mendeſrus de Re pecua- 
ria were falſly aſcrib'd to Democritus; ſo that many Perſons 
endeavour'd to recommend their own abſurd and monſtrous 
Conceits to the Public, under the celebrated Name of Demo- 
critus. The ſame thing happen'd to Hermes Triſmegi/lus ; and 
Poets who lived five, ſix, or ſeven hundred Years after Seneca, 
prefix'd his Name to their Verſes. 

The ſame Judgment is to be form'd of Cleopatra, whom 
theſe Writers make to be the Wife of one of the Ptolemies, 
Kings of Egypt, and Stephanus introduces talking with O/ftanes ; 
for how can it be aſcrib'd to Cleopatra, or the antient Geoponic 
Writers, when it mentions the thirty Pieces of Silver, for which 

udas betray'd our Saviour; and ſays, that Fob labour'd under 

is Calamity ſeven Years and a half ; 

Michael Pſellus is known to have lived at Conſlantinople, 
A. D. 1080. and to have been one of the moſt learned Men 


Collettion to be written by Names of the greateſt Antiquity, has, at moſt, no higher Original than the Times of Dioclefian and the Theodofti. 


Demecritzs, the Abderite, was initiated into the Egyptian 
in ſacred Offices, in the Tem 


wenes. He 2 of Gold, Silver, 
concealing under a Multitude of ſubtle Anigmas ; 
Chrenicon Syncelli, . 


an Myſteries by Offazes the Mede, ſent into Egypt by the Perfian King, to 

of Memphis, with other Prieſts and Philoſophers, among which was M L — 

Gems, and Purple, in a figurative manner. This Democritus and Mary were commended 1 
but he blamed Pammenes for being too open and free in his Writings. 


„a Hebrew Female Sage, Pam- 


for 


of 


Col 
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| Greece in his Time, and wonderfully delighted with occult 
| and Sciences. He wrote a Multitude of Books, many 
f lie dormant in Libraries. | 

Author of the Lexicon muſt be reckon'd among the 
Moderns, who lived about two hundred and fifty Tears 


8, thr Rejngfine. I now proceed to give ſome Account of 

the Authors, whoſe Works are more known ; firſt remarking, 

that many Circumſtances, mention'd by Reinefius, ſeem to 

favour what I have ** in the 1 of this Article, 

relative to the Origin of the Notion of the 'Tranfmutation of 
etals 


* GeBen, call'd the Arab, but really a Greet by Country, 
according to Leo Africanus ; havi firſt been a Chriſtian, but 
after turn'd Mahometan. He lived in the ſeventh Cen- 
, and wrote in Arabic. 
his Author 1 to have been the firſt great Reformer 
and Improver of Chymiſtry. His Hiſtory is very obſcure: The 
Name Geber ſignifies a great Man, and a King; whence he is 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been a Prince, as he wrote in 
1 a Prince of Arabia. But neither his Perſon, nor the 
ime he lived in, is known with any tolerable Certainty. | 
He is ſuppoſed to have given the firſt Handle to an Inquiry 
after an univerſal Medicine, there being ſome Expreſſions in 
his Book, which might eaſily enough an unwary Reader to 
think he was acquainted therewith: As, Gold, thus prepared, 
cures Lepras, cures all Diſeaſes, &c. But we are here to 
ſerve, that, in his Language, the baſer Metals are leprous 
Men, and Gold a healthy one. When, therefore, he ſays, 7 
will cure fix 5, he means no more, than that he turn 
them into Gold, which ſhall bear the Trial of Antimony. But, 
as he was no Phyſician, it is more than ble he never 
thought of any univerſal Remedy. After this Writer, we 
ST unace wich any bider of Diſtinction till the twelfth Cen- 


n, Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
ſity of Leyden, made the firſt Preſent of Geber's Piece, in Ma- 
nuſcript, to the public Library; and tranſlated it into Latin, 
and publiſh'd it in the ſame in Folio, and afterwards in 
Duarto, under the Title of Lapis Philoſophorum. It contains 
abundance of curious and uſeful Things about the Nature of 
Metals, their Purification, Fuſion, — 

cellent Accounts of Salts, and Aquz-fortes. Several of his Ex- 
periments are verified by the preſent Practice, and have paſs'd for 
modern Diſcoveries : Exactneſs of his Operations is really 
OS except perhaps in what relates to the Philoſophers 
tone. | 


His Works are theſe ; N 

De Alchemia, vel Chimia ; aut de inveſtigatione perfectionit 
Metallorum : | | 

De Summa Perfectione Metallorum : 

De Claritate Alchimie : 

De Lapide Philaſepbico : 

De Teftamento : 

De Epitaphis : 

De invemendd Arte Auri & Argenti. Boerhaave. 

To theſe Dr. Shaw adds, | 

Geberi ſuper Artem Alchymis Libri vi. Or, Geber's ſix 
Books on the Art of Alchemy ; extant, in Manuſcript, in the 
Bodleian Library, Part of the Donation of Elias Afhmole, 


Eſq; 
Þe Alchimia Libri 3. Argent. 1529. Fol. 
Geberis ſumma perfectionis . in ſua natura: Venet. 
Ws Boo. Norib. 1545. 46. c. Fig. Arg. 1598. 800. 
hymia, ſeu traditio ſumme perfeftioms, & inveſtigatio Ma- 
iſterii Lug. Bat. 1668. 12m. | 
The Works of Geber are alſo publiſh'd in Engliſh by Richard 
Ruſſel, London, 1686. 80. 
the next Place might come Avicenna, who lived in the 
eleventh Foun 
us, wrote a Book on Alchemy ; but there are more chymical 
Pieces that go under his . vix. F 
Abobahi, (i. e.) Avicenne liber de Rebus Alchymicis ; (i. e.) 
Abohali's, or Avicenna's Book on the Subject of Alchemy; ex- 
tant, in Manuſcript, in the Bodleian Library, given by Sir Kenelm 
Digby ; beſides another Copy given by Elias Aſpmole, Eſq; 
radtatus de Tinftura 4 Franckfort. 1550. 4to. 
Chemicus liber, porta elementorum diftus: Baſil. 1572. 


8vo. 

Mineralia, ſeu de congelatione & conglutinatione Lapidum : 
Publiſh'd with Geber's Summa per fettionis magiſterii in ſua Na- 
tura ; and other Pieces on the ſame Subject, Yenet. 1542. go. 
Alſo by 77 Chym. T. iv. p. 986. And in Manget's Bibl. 

7. 1. p. 636. 
next Au is Monrenus, a Roman, who 
Hermit at Jeruſalem. He wrote very gravely on the Tranſ- 
mutation of Metals, and is rank'd amongft the pureſt Authors 
extant: His Works were tranſlated out bf Arabic into Latin, 
ſo early as the Year 1182. according to Beerhaave. | 


. 1 * 


Malleability, with ex- 


z and who, as his Follower Soaranus informs - 


red as a cury 


. CHE 
Liber 2 haben) extant in Menget's Bad 


u. T. 1. 509. | | | 
_ Libs — aquaries Found in Manu» 
in the MT Cen ng ps, ly, 
e next is ALBxzRTUs BoLsTADIUS, roturz 
commonly known by the Name of Allertur Magnus, Ho 
wrote upwards of twenty Volumes in Folio z and is faid to have 
been, at firſt, diſtinguiſti d by his Dulneſs and Stupidity, inſo- 
much that he became the common Jeſt of his Fellow 
At length, quite tired out, he reſolved to ſcale the Walls of the 
Convent, and run away. In this Attempt the 
d to him on the Wall, and there gave him — 
ding and Ability, which have ſince render'd him fo famous. 
He was a Dominican Friar, and Doctor of Paris, flouriſh'd in 


1236. and taught at Cologne, where he had Thoma 
bis Pup He retired from his Biſhoprick to his far mage) 
Fathet 


in 1263. and died in x280. aged —__—— 


2 ſixty Volumes, maſt of 
them ſtill extant, many in Print, the reſt in Manuſeripe. Petr, 


dula, Naudt, and others. By 1 Correſpondence with 
hout » he acquired uncommon Skill 
who was I = the beatified Albertus is cele- 
brated in Urcnes Rati/bon and Cologne . L 
= ——— Works are o 1 Hat 
« Mineralibus & rebut Metallicis, Lib. vi Oppenthenii, 
1518, 4. Argent. 1541. 8v0. | | 
Lilium floris de Spinis avulſum. 
28 Alcbemiæ ds Compeſitione Lapidis, &c. 
e is alſo a ſmall Piece of his upon Alchemy; intitled 
de Alchymia libellus ; printed at Bafil in 1576. 
Next, after Albertus, might come THoMAs Dt UINA, 
a Dominican, born of the noble Family of the Counts of Aqui- 
nat, in 1234. He died in his Journey to the ſecond Council 
of Lyons, whither he had been ſummon'd by Pope Urban IV, 
in the Monaſtery of Fofſa Nova, not far from Sirrackes, in 
1274. . gp ys 
ecreta Alchemie magnalia, de ibus ſupercoleflibus, & 
od in Relus inferjoribus — guoguce mode extra» 
ur. 
De Lapide minerali, Animali & Plantali : 
EE ES. ch quem dedit Fratri ſus Rui- 


H : 
To which are added, Fohan. de ſciſſa s Book * 
and Raym. Lully's Clavicula & Te 2 — 
3 with a Preface by Joh. Heurnius, Lug. Bat. 1 598, 
Sve. It is in the Theatr, nm. T. 3. pi 297+ Y 

Aurora, frve Aurea Hora : 25 | 

Commentarium turbam Phils brevi ut 
dicitur : Extant 14 5 ſecond 1 — 0 
3 collected by Fo. Rhenanut. Francef, 1625, 

vo. 

He was ſucceeded by RookR Bacon, an 2 ym, 4 

Monk of Waftminfter, but reſiding at Oxford, where be 'd 


about the Year 1226. He excel'd in Alchemy, Chymiſtry, na- 
tural Magic, Mechanics, Metaphyſics, Phyſics, — ——— 
tics, He died at Oxford in 1284. and was buried there among 
the Franciſcans, Such of his Works as have been handed down 
to us, are generally written in a clear eaſy Style, without Cir- 
e 

e Was, mpariſon, of his 
Time; and might, perhaps, ſtand in Competition with the 
greateſt that have appear d fince. *Tis wonderful, conſidering 
the ignorant Age wherein he lived, how he came by ſuch a 
Depth of ; that El on all Subjects. His Writings are com- 


with that ce, Conciſeneſs, and Strength, and. 
abound with ſuch juſt and exquiſite Obſervations on Nature, 
that, among all the Chymiſts, we don't know his Equal, 

e writ many Treatiſes, ſome of which are loſt, or lock'd 

in private Libraries. What relate to Chymiſtry, are rincipally 
two ſmall Pieces, wrote at Oxford, which are now in Prine, 
the Manuſcripts to be ſeen in the public Library of Leyden, 
having been carried thither, among Yoſſius's Manuſcripts, from 
England. In theſe he attempts to ſhew, how imperſect Metals 
may be ripen'd into perfect ones. He adopts Geber's Notion, 
that Mercury is the common Baſis of all Metals, and Sulphur 
the Cement ; and ſhews, that it is by a gradual tion of 
the mercurial Matter, and the Acc of a ſubtle Sulphur, 
that Nature produces Gold; and that if, during the Proceſs, 
any other third Matter happens to intervene, beſide the Mer- 
and Sulphur, ſome other baſer Metal will ariſe ; ſo that, 
if we could but imitate Nature's Method, we might change 
other Metals into Gold. 
Having compared ſeveral of Frier Bacon's Operations with 


the modern Experiments of M. — By: Dade 
| o 


1 — 

CHE 
of that curious Prince the Duke of Orlans, we , that 
Batim has deſcrib'd ſome of the very Things which 
publiſhes as new Diſcoveries. Thus, for Inftance, Bacon 
teaches y, that if a pure Sulphur be united with Mer- 
cury, it will produce Gold ; on which very Principle M. Hom- 
berg has made many Experiments for the Production of Gold, 
deſcribed in the Memoires de  Academie Roy. des Sciences. 

His other * Writings ſhew no leſs Genius, and Force 
of Mind, In his Treatiſe, Of the ſecret Works of Art and 
Nature, he ſhews, that a Perſon, who was perſectly acquainted 
with the Manner which Nature obſerves in her Operations, 
would not only be able to rival, but ſurpaſs her. In another 


Piece, Of the Nullity of Magic, he ſhews, with great Saga- 
— enetration, 24 * Notion fprungs od bow weak 
all 4 to 8 1 the Parc „ 

is the Off- ſpring o , t upon a vitiated Imagina- 
tion: When weak Minds perceive an Effect, whoſe Cauſe is 
hid far in the Dark, they preſently have recourſe to a Demon 
to ſolve the Difficulty ; for they fancy it muſt be the Effect of 
magical Art, or the . — of ſome ſupernatural Power. 
This lar Refuge of Ignorance the judicious Author de- 
ſervedly confutes, and ſhews, there is no ſuch thing as Magic; 
unleſs by that Word he meant a 8 of the Properties 
of Bodies, and the Methods of Nature; by a dextrous Appli- 
cation whereof many Things may be produced, more ſur- 
priſing than all the pretended ic has ever effected. 

Such was the Scope and Tendency of his Writings, What 
Reward he met with, is abominable to ſay : The , who 
had thus overthrown the idle Pretenſions of the Believers in 
Magic, was * branded for a Magician, excommunicated, 
and impriſon'd. 

His Works are printed in 8e. and 12mo. under the Title of 
Frater Rogerius Baco de Secretis Artis & Nature, and in Folio 
at London, From a repeated Peruſal of them, we find 'our 
Frier was no Stranger to many of the capital Diſcoveries of the 
preſent and paſt Ages, 2 

Gun- powder he certainly knew: Thunder and Lightning, 
he tells us, may be produced by Art; for that Sulphur, Nitre, 
and Charcoal, which, when ſeparate, have no ſenſible Effect, 
yet, when mix d together in a due Proportion, and cloſely con- 
fin'd, and fired, they yield a loud Report. A more preciſe 
Deſcription of Gun-powder cannot be given in Words ; and 
yet a Jeluit, Barthol. Schwartz, ſome Ages after, has had the 
Glory of the Diſcovery. He likewiſe mentions a Sort of in- 
extinguiſhable Fire, prepared by Art; which ſhews he was not 
unacquainted with Phoſ horus. And that he had a Notion of 
the Rarefaction of the Air, and the Structure of an Air-pump, 
is paſt Contradiction. | | 

A CaTAaLoGuE of Frier Bacon's Writings. 


Tractatus duo de Chemia. 
Speculum Alchemie. 
eſaurum Chymicum. ; f SI 
De ſecretis artis atque nature operibus, & de nullitate Magiæ. 
Specula Mathematica. 7 
Hedulls Alchemie, in 8vo. Ann. 1608. 
Ds. Arte Chemia ſcripta. f 
Breviarium de dono Dei. 
Verbum abbreviatum de Leone Viridl. 
Secretum ſecretorum nature, de laude lapidis Philoſophorum, 
Tractatus trium verborum. | 
Epiſtela de modo miſcendi. 


Epriſtola ſecretiſſima de ponderibus. 

Speculum ſecretorum. 

Op majus, ad Clem. IV. 

og. Baconis epiſtole de ſecretis Operibus artis & nature, 

& de nullitate Magia. Opera Job. Dee Londin. #pluribus ex- 
emplaribus caſtigata olim, & ad ſenſum integrum 1 Nunc 
vero d quodam veritatis amatore in gratiam vere Scientiæ emiſſa, 
cum notis quibuſdam, partim ipfius Job. Dee, partim edentis. 
Cum reſponſione ad fratres Roſacee crucis illuſtres. Hamb. 1618. 
8 


vo. 

In his Works we find many elegant Diſcoveries in Mechanics, 
Natural Magic, and other Arts, which have been falſly attri- 
buted to later Authors, and were no les falſly charg'd on him 
as the Effect of Magic and Hereſy. 

GeoRGE RIPLEY, an Engliſhman, and Canon of Brid- 
lingten, lived in the Reign of Zdward the Fourth, to whom, 
in the Year 1577. he 18 his N N oy twelve 
Gates, His Writings are all very in their Kind, being 
wrote in e only more allegorical. As he 
was no Phyſician, he does not meddle with any Medicinal 
Preparations ; but treats much of the Cure of Metals, 
which, in his , is the Purification and Maturation 
thereof. He purſued Geber's and Bacon's Principles very reli- 
.giouſly ; and maintained, for Inſtance, with new Evidence, 
Sa Mercury is the univerſal Matter of all Metals ; that this, 
expoſed to the Fire with the Sulphur, will become Gold ; 
but that if either of them be ſick or leprous, that is, infected 
wich any Impurity, inſtead vf Gold, ſome other Metal will be 


ent of Magic, 


deeply ſkilled in Alchemy. Yan Helmont, a great 


produc'd, . He adds, that as Mercury and Sulphur are ſufficient 
for the making of all Metals, ' ſo of theſe may an univerſal Me- 
dicine, or univerſal Metal, be produc'd, for curing all the Sick, 
which ſome have inadvertently underſtood of an univerſal Me- 


dicine, efficacious in all Diſeaſes. - Tis faid, that Ripley ſent 
an hundred thouſand Pounds, for ſeveral Years ſucceſſively, to 
the Knights of Rhodes, to enable them to defend themſelves 
againſt the Turks, 

His Works are, 

Duodecim Porte. | 

A Chimica. "F148" 5 

A Piece on Alchemy, compoſed in Exgliſb Verſe, and 
preſerved in the "age of Leyden. His Works were ubliſh'd 
together at Caſſel, in 8vo. 1649. i 

De Mercurio Philo ſaphorum ; or, A Piece on the of 
the Philoſophers : And Commentarium Hermeſii Phileſephi, now 
in Manuſcript in the Li of Leyden. | 

Pupilla Oculi, with a Preface, preſerv'd in Manuſcript in the 
Bodleian Library, given by Elias Aſbmole, Eſq; 

De Regimine ignium * & quibuſdam probatiſſimis 
. z that is, * | wor, of the Fires of Ln, 
iloſophers, together with ſome approy'd Experiments ; fo 
in 2 in the Bodleian Library, part of the Donation 

of the ſame Perſon. | 
He was ſucceeded by ARnNALDus DE VILLA Nova, who 
was a Frenchman, and denominated Arnaud de Ville Neuve, 
from Ville Newve, the Place of bis Nativity. He was a cele- 
brated Philoſopher, Phyſician, and Chymiſt, and thought to be 
mirer of 
Arnaud, attributes to him the firſt introducing of Chymiſtry 
into Medicine. He was ſent by Frederic, King of Sicily, to 
cure Pope Clement the Fifteenth ; but, being ſhipwreck'd in the 
Voyage, dy'd in 1313. and was bury'd at Genoa. The Spa- 
niards maintain he was a Catalan. Tis certain he practiſed 
Phyſic at Barcelona, whence he acquir'd the Surname Catalanus. 
He was ſuſpected of Magic. | 
His Works are, 
Roſarium. 
Teftamentum novum practicum. 
De Alchemia. 
Semita Semitarum. 2 
To theſe may be added, 5 
Roſa Novella. 
Epiſtola ad Papam Pium. 
Novus ſplendor, vel Lumen. 
Fles florum. 
De Furno Philoſophico. , 
2 Secretis Naturæ. INK Philoſeph 
De nova compoſitione Lapidis vite Phils ſaphorum. _ 
De Princi 25 bod 5a ad md Papam. 
Opus in Arte majore. 
Beſides theſe, we have, of his Writings, 
Speculum Alchemiæ, quo artis Chimice Myſteria, etiam Secre- 
tiſſima, luculenter enodantur & explicantur. Firſt publiſh'd by 
er. Megiſerus. Francef. 1602. 8vo. Afterwards, together 
with his other Chymical Works, by the ſame Editor. Francef. 


1603. 8v0. ; 
a, und cum ipſius vitd, a Symphor. Campegio deſcripta ; 
ac — Br de Lapide has 1 Lugd. Ie 4 80 4 
a, cum Nic. Tatucelli annotationibus. Be. 1585. Fol. 
eſaurus Theſaurorum. The Treaſure of Treaſures, Pre- 
ſerved in Manuſcript in the Badleian Library, Part of the Do- 
nation of Elias Afhmole, Eſq; | | 
Traci. de Solutione dubiorum in Alchemia : Or, Of the Solu- 
tion of Doubts in Alchemy. In Manuſcript, extant in the 
ſame Library. Given by Sir Kenelm Dighy. 
RayMunD LULLY, a Spaniard, born at Barcelona in the 
Year 1235. a Diſciple of Arnaldus de Villa Nova, died in Africa 


in 1315. He was one of the firſt who, in his Treatiſe intituled 


De Quinta Eſſentia, wrote of an univerſal Remedy for all Diſ- 
caſes of the „and of the Philoſophers Stone. 

This Author is ſaid by others to have been born in Majorca, 
and by ſome in Minorca, but ſprung from the noble Family of 
the Lullies in Barcelona, His es hr ſpeak of him as a 
Perſon eminently verſed in the e Learning; which, 
indeed, appears from ſeveral of his Writings. He had the Ad- 
dreſs to introduce a new kind of tranſcendental Art, call'd from 
him The Lullian Art, by virtue whereof a Man might diſpute 
whole Days upon any _ in Nature, without underſtanding 
any thing of the Matter. But at length, perceiving the Vanity 
of his own Art, he quitted this barren Superfluity of Words, 
3 our to the other n 

pon applying himſelf to Chymiſtry, he ſoon began to preach 
another ſort of rine ; for, ſpeaking of that Art, wy — 
is only 77 be acquired by Experiment, and cannot be convey'd 
to the Und | 


erſtanding by idle Words and Sounds. 7 
Lully, beſides what he did in the ſcholaſtic Way, writ ſeveral 
Volumes after changing his manner of Study: * Tis difficult to 


ſay, how many; for it was a common Practice with his Followe 


to publiſh their Performances under their Maſter's 


- 


later Works are, beyond all Expectation, excellent; fo that it 
may be doubted whether they were the Production of that Age. 
So full are they of the Experiments and Obſervations which 
occur in our later Writings, that either the Books muſt be fup- 
poſititious, or the antient Chymiſts muſt have been acquainted 
with many things, which paſs for the Diſcoveries of modern 
Authors. He gives plain Intimations of Phoſphorus, which be 
calls the Veſtal Fire, the Offa Helmontii, &c. and yet he muſt 
have liv'd two hundred Years before either Helmont or Lord 
Bacon. | ; 

He travel'd into Mauritania, where he is ſuppoſed to have 
firſt met with Chemiſtry, and to have imbib'd his Principles of 
the Art from the Writings of Geber ; which Opinion is coun- 
tenanced by the Conformity obſervable between them. 

The Spaniſh Authors aſcribe the Occaſion of his J to 
a Paſſion he had for a Maid, nam'd Eleohora, who obſtinately 
refus'd his Addreſſes. Upon inquiring into the Reaſon, ſhe 
ſhew'd him a cancer'd Breaſt, Lully, like a generous Gallant, 
immediately reſolves on a Voyage to Mauritania, where Geber 
had lived, to ſeek ſome Relief for his Miſtreſs. But others ſay, 
that from thenceforward he devoted himſelf to Penance, and, 
among other pious Exerciſes, applied himſelf to the Converſion 
of Infidels, with a View to which he learned Arabic at thirty 
Years of Age. At his Solicitation, James King of Arragon 
founded a ae fm Majorca, for the Education of Miffiona- 

ch 


ries : After whi travel'd thro* France, Germany, and E- 
land; and was at laſt ſtoned to Death in Africa for preaching 
Chriſtianity. . ä 


There are ſaid to have been two Raymund Lulliet; the one a 
Friar, and a 2 other an Alchemiſt, and originally a 
2 — *Tis ſaid are above a hundred Chemical Manu- 
— — of Raymund Lully yet unpubliſhed, preſerved in the Vienna 

ibrary 


His rincipal Works are, | 
De Secretis Naturæ, ſeu quinta Eſſentia.. 
De Accurtatione Lapidis Philo m. 


Codicillum, ſeu Vade mecum de formatione Lapi dum pretio- 
forum. A Codicil, or Vade Mecum, of the making of pre- 
cious Stones, now in Manuſcript in the Library of Leyden. 

Clavicula de Lapide Philoſophorum 

Teftamentum. 

rtorium. 
piftole ad Edvardum Regem Angliæ. 

Lux Mercuriorum. 

De Mercurio. 

Speculum magnum. 

N novi 

piftere ad Robertum 
oriſmi, 
piſtolæ accurtationum. 

De Inveſtigatione occulti Secreti. 

E xempla accurtationis. | , 

All which Pieces are in Manuſcript in the Library of Leyden. 

A fair Copy of all Zu/ly's Chemical Works, tranſcribed in yo 3. 
and 1484. in two Volumes, Fol. is preſerved in the Bodleian 
Library, given by El. Afbmole, =y Some of theſe are in the 
 Theatr. Chym. and Manget's Bibl. 5 | 

Jonannes DE RuPEsCi88A, a Franciſcan, died in Priſon, 
about the Year Jin He wrote many Pieces on Alchemy. 
Paracelſus cenſutes him, as having advanted things falſe and 
ridiculous  _ | 

This Author is held as the Patriarch of the Chymiſts : His 
Writings are many, w to be procur'd, and of great Weight. 
Beſides his Theological Pieces, he wrote many Chymital ones ; 
and had wrote more, as having a ſtrong Chymical Taſte, but 
that, like his great Predeceſſor Bacon, he was accus'd of Magic, 
and thrown-into Priſon ; where he pined away, and died of 
Grief; by which means he was prevented from diſcovering many 
Secrets of Nature, which he was become Maſter of. 

His principal Works are, 

Liber Magiſterii de Confectione veri _ Philoſophorum. 
Publiſh'd with other Pieces of : llected by Grata- 
rolus. Baſ. 1561. Fol. T. II. pl 126. In the Theatr, Chym. 
T. III. p. 189. and in Mangeti Bibl. Chym. T. III. p. 80. 

Liber Lucis. Publiſh'd with the Secreta Alchimiæ magnalia of 
Tho. Aquinas, by Dan. Bronchuifius. Lugd. Bat. 1598. go. 
- — m_ T. III. p. 284. and Mangeti El. Chym. 

Fs p. 4 
5 122 * Extant in Mangeti Bibl. Chym. 

- * P. 7* ' 19. . | 
. De cenſideratione quinte efſentiee rerum omnium. Baſil. 1597. 

U0. ; n 

Isa Ac HoLLAnDvs, and Jon Isaac HoLL anpvs, born 
at Stoll, a Village of Holland, wrote ſeveral Pieces on Alchemy, 
wherein they deliver many extraordinary Experiments. 

Some ſay theſe were Father and Son ; others, that they were 
Brothers. Whether, is not eaſy to determine ; but certain it 
is they were both Perſons of great Parts and Ingenuity, and 
wrote on thedry Topics of Chymiſtry with all the copious Elo- 
9 They ſcem to have lived in the thirteenth 
wo OL, 1 5 | 


Regem Angliz. 


CHE 
but this is not aſſured. The whole Art of enamel- 
ing is their Invention, as is alſo that of colouring GlaG- and 
precious Stones, by the Application of thin metal Plates 


The Treatiſe of Enamelling is eſteemed the greateſt and 
finifh'd Part of their Works; all that relates to the neceſſary. 
Fuſion, Separation, and Preparation of the Metals, is here d 


vered. They write excellently of Diſtillation, Fermentation 
Putrefaction, and their Effects, and ſeem to have underſt 
at leaſt as much of theſe Matters as any of the Moderns. 
They publiſh'd a ſmall Treatiſe of the Philoſophers Stone, 
ich, they hold, may be prepared from any Body in Nature. 
They deſcribe Ways of producing it from Lead, Blood, Sul- 
ur, and Mercury, and other Matters. They furniſh ſeveral 
iments on human Blood, which Fan Helmont and Mr. 
Boyle have ſince repeated. Paracelſus has likewiſe borrowed 


freely from them. There goed a very large Work, in Folio, 
under their Name, Of the Cinfiruttion of Chymical Furnaces and 
Infiruments. 

Their principal Works are, "n ; 

De Lapide Philofophorum. Extant in the Theat, Chym. 


Scientia Chimie. 
De hy vr infinita, 7 Lapide Phil R 
era Mineralia 7 ide Philo ophorum, Extant ih 
he Chym. in publiſhed at Middelb. 1600. 8ve. 
Choy Mineralia & Vagetabilia. Arnheim, 1616. 80e. 
De Ft 


no. 
a Vegetabilia, Francef. 1666. 8e. 

Baade theſe, they alſo on. 4 

Manes Philsſophica. 

De Salibus & Oleis Metallorum, 

BasiL VALENTINE is commonly ſaid to have been a B. 
nediftint Monk of E $ tho' we are informed there never 
was any Benedictine Monaſtery at Erfurt; and both his Names 
— e coin'd, the one from the Greet, the other from 

in. 

His Writings are much commended, and much ſought ; tho! 
there are ſome ſpurious Pieces tack'd to them, He wrote in 
High Dutch, and but few of his Pieces have been tranſlated into 
Latin, In his Experiments, he may be depended on for his Ex- 
actneſs and Veracity ; his Style is clear, open, and pure; ex» 

t when he treats of his Arcana, and particularly of the Phi- 
loſopher Stone, when he is as obſcure as the reſt. 

e ſhould ſeem to have been the firſt who applied Chymiſtry 
to Medicine ; for, after every Pr tion, he never fails to 
give ſome medicinal Uſe thereof. He it was, liketyiſe, who firſt 

roached the Doctrine of the three Chymical Principles, Salt, 
Sulphur, and Mercury, which Patacetſus afterwards appro- 
priated ; and it might be ſhewn, that * Helmont, the 
elder Lemery, and many others of modern Fame, owe a great 
deal of what is valuable in them to this Author ; fo that it is not 
without Reaſon that he is Judged the Father of the modern 
Chymiſts, and the Founder of the Chymical Pharmacy. 

an Helmont writ upon the Alcaheſt, or univerſal Menſtruum; 

and Zwelfer, r to know his Secret, deſcribes it as a 
Preparation of Vinegar and Verdegriſe, diſtil'd till the Verdigriſe 
diſappears. But Otis Tachenius ſhews, that Zwelfer borrow'd 
the whole Proceſs from a Book of Valentine's, intituled, Stan 

eiſt, where, indeeed, it is deſcribed in Terms plain enough: 
80 the Sal Volatile Oleoſum, which Sylviut de le Bog has | 
had the Credit of, and many other Secrets, which make a Figure 
in the modern Authors, are originally derived from Baſil Valen- 
tine. See the PREFACE. 

His Chemical Writings are ; 

- Opus ad utrumgue : Printed in the Theatrum Chemicum, 

1 an ng Lapide antiquorum ſapientium. Extant in Muang. 
ibl. Chym. : 

Praftiea, unn cum XII. Clavibus, & Appendice, Tranſlated 
out of High Dutch into Latin, and publiſh'd with Mich. Majt- 
rus's Tripos aureus, Francef. 161 . Alſo with the Muſæum 
hermeticum reformatum & TIE. Fruncef. 1677. and 
1678. 40 And in Marg. ibl, Chym. 
ocalypfis Chymica : Erf. 1624. 800. 

urrus triumphalis Antimonii, tranflated into Latin, and 
illuſtrated with a Commentary, by Thead: Kerctringius, Amt. 


1671. 12mo. 

rattatus Chymico-philaſophicus de rebus naturalibus Metals 

lorum & Mineralium. — 1676. 8. 8 
Chymical 


Chymiſche Schriffien alle, &c. that is, all his 


Writi both printed and manuſcript, amended 
and 4 00 into two Parts: In Hig h Da — 1677. | 


8ve. with Figures ; and again, Hamb. 1717. 
Bafil Valentine's laſt Will and Teſtament, with his manual 
Operations, and a Tra of Things natural and ſupernatural. 


Lond. 1671. 8v0. N 
PAKACEL$SUs comes next on the Stage, of whom I have 


iven a very ample Account in the Pxz Face. I ſhall, there- 
Ee, give here only an Account of his Works, 
3 


. 
= 
1. His 


— 


I. His Chirurgia Ages, which he dedicated to eren Bo- 
nerus, Dictator of the City Colmar, June 2. 1528. 

2. Liber Apeſtematum, which he dedicated to Conrad. Wiſe- 
rum, Conſul of Colmar, Fuly 5. 1528. 4 

3. De Gradilus, Compeſitionibus & Tartare, 

4. His Great Surgery, which he dedicated to the Emperor 
Ferdinand from Munchrath, May 7. 1536. 

The ſecond Part, to the ſame Prince, Aug. 11. Is 6. 
kn theſe he makes mention of ſeveral other Pieces p ben | 
by him, viz. 

6. De Archidoxis. 

De Sanatiombus. 

; De ſanitate Microcoſmi & Elementorum. 

9. De Generationibus Naturalium. 

10. De S uppuratione. 

11. De Signis. 

12. De Charafteribus & adeptis. 

13. De Phlebotomia. 

14. De Origine nevorum Morborum. 

15. De Magia. 

Randes theſe, Dr. Shaw mentions, : 

I. De Gradibus & 1 7 receptorum & naturalium, 
Lib. VII. dedicated to Dr. Eph. Clanſerus, a Phyſician of 
Zurich, 4 1526. 410. i 
2. Archidoxorum, Lib. X. dedicated to the Students of Zu- 
rich. Baſil. 1527: 410. N | 8 

3. Aur, Theophraſft. Paracelſi Archidoxorum, ſeu de Secretis 
Nature myſterits, Libri X. quibus nunc acceſſerunt libri duo, 
wnus de Mercuriis Metallorum, alter de Quinta eſſentia; ma- 
nualia ittm duo, quorum primus Chemicorum verus Theſaurus ; 
pofterius præſtantium Medicorum experientiis refertum «ft, ex 


ipſius Paracelſi Open, Baſil. 1 582. 


4. Paramirica Opera, dedicated to D. Foach. Yadianus, a 
Phyſician, 1531. March 5. =O 

De. Natura Rerum, Lib, VIII. dedicated to his Friend 

John Wincke/teiner of Fribourg, 1537» 

6. 2 omnia, in two Volumes, Folio, Latin. 

7. There is alſo an Engliſh Tranſlation of his Archidoxa, by 
F. H. Oxon. 1661. 8v0. 

Joux BayTisT HELMONT appears next. He was born of 
a noble Family at Bruſſels, in the Year 1577. 36 Years 
after the Death of Paracelſus. He loſt his Father in 1580. and, 
being the youngeſt Child, applied himſelf, againſt the Conſent 
of his Mother, and without conſulting his Friends, to the Study 
of Phyſic. He finiſhed his Courſe of Philoſophy in the Year 
1564. being in the 15th Year of his Age, when he was noted 
for a great Reader, having read Galen twice, Hippocrates once, 
and all the other Phyſicians, both Greeks and Arabs, with great 
Care, and even common-plac'd them. When going to Lo- 
vain, he was appointed, by the Profeſſors Thomas Tyenus, Ge- 
rard Villers, and Hornius, to read public Lectures on 8 
in the College of Phyſicians, In the 22d Year of bis Age 

he was created Doctor of Phyſic at Lo- 

n to ſee thro? the Inſufficiency of the 

ore he had diſcovered any better Medi- 
cines of his own, pening to be troubled with a light Itch, 
which he could not get rid of by the School-method, but which 
was eaſily removed by the means of Sulphur, he repented hav- 
ing ever devoted himſelf to the Study of Phyſic, conſidering the 

obleneſs of his Birth, and that none of his Family had hitherto 
ſtooped to ſuch a Profeſſion. On theſe Motives he threw it up, 
divided his Fortune among his Relations, and quitted his 
Country, with an Intention never to return. His Books, to 
the Value of 300 Crowns, he threw aſide ; and, ſetting out for 
foreign Countries, rambled for ten whole Years, till, being in- 
ſtructed in Chymiſtry by a certain illiterate Perſon, he applied 
himſelf wholly to that Art; and having, in the Compaſs of two 
Years, obtained a few Chymical Medicines, he became capable 
of curing ſome Diſeaſes. | 

In the Year 1609. he married a rich, noble, and virtuous 
Wife, with whom he retir'd to //ikuoord, where he gave him- 
ſelf wholly up to the Purſuits of Chymiſtry. During his No- 
viciate in the Art, he tried many dangerous Experiments, which 
frequently hazarded his Life ; and tho' he did not viſit Patients, 
and practiſe Phyſic for Gain, he aſſures us he cured every Year 
fume Thouſands of ſick People. He ſpent fifty whole Years 
in Diſtillations. He was in high Eſteem with the Electoral 
Biſhop of Cologne, a Prince ny kkil'd in Chymiſtry ; 
and was invited by the Emperor Rodolph, and two other Em- 

rors, to the Court of Fiezma ; but he always refus'd. In the 

car 1624. he publiſhed a Treatiſe, printed at Liege, De 
Aguis Spadanis, or, Of the Spaw-waters, and afterwards 
ſeveral other Pieces, 
1 
the ue, nor his ter a " 

+ 1 full two Years ; nor could he 3 ife, 
nor his Maid, nor himſelf, of Poiſon. In January 1640. bei 
the 63d Year of his Age, he was ſeized with a Fever, att 
with a ſlight Shivering, which made his Teeth chatter, a prick- 
ing Pain about the Sternum, a Difficulty of Reſpiration, and a 


being the Year 1 59 
vain, where he ha 
School-phyſic, lo 


CHE 


itting firſt of bloody Matter, thes of non Bleed. For the 
emoval thereof he took Shavings of the Penis of a Stag, upon 
which the Pain grew leſs ; then he took a Dram of Goats Blood, 
and the Spitting of Blood ſtopt for four Days, leaving only a 
Night Cough, with a moderate Expectoration; but the Fever 
ul remain'd, and was followed by a Pain in the Spleen, for 
which he took Wine boiled with Crabs- eyes; whereupon all 
the Symptoms diſappeared. In the Year 1643. he was ſeized 
with a Syncope, occaſioned by the Smoak of Ae which 
he cured with Sulphur of Vitriol, On the 18th of Nov. 1644. 
ho was ſeized with an Aſthma, attended with two Fits of a 
2 3 and, after uiſhing ſeven Weeks, died of a 
li ever, and extreme Weakneſs, on the 3oth of December 


I 
| 3 it is evident, that Helmont was not Maſter of 


the univerſal Remedy which he ſo often boaſts of; but, in 
chronical Caſes, he wrought extraordinary Cures, by means 
of violent Remedies, where the Conſtitution of the Patient 
was ſtrong enough to endure the Action thereof, But, for all 
their vain Promiſes of long Life, neither of them arriv'd at old 


e. 

* the Retirement of this Author at Viliusord, he ex- 
amined, with great Pains and Induſtry, all kinds of Bodies, 
both foſfile, vegetable, and animal, in a Chymical Way; and 
thus firſt furniſhed a new Body or Courſe of Chymical Know- 
ledge. Here he made thoſe noble Experiments and Diſcoveries 
of Oil of Sulphur per Campanam, the Laudanum Paracelſi, 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, Spirit of human Blood, Sal Yelatile Oles- 
ſum, and others. 

Having conceived a ſtrong Prejudice againſt the Galenical Me- 
thod and Medicines, from his own ill Succeſs upon applying 
them in Practice, and finding Chymiſtry productive of ſo many, 
and much more powerful Remedies, he run counter, in every 
thing, to the Galenic School, and reduced the whole Art of 
Phyſic to Principles of Chymiſtry. With ſuch Views he began to 
write : His firſt Piece was of * 5 — printed at Liege in 
1624. as before-mention'd, which procured him conſiderable 
Efteem : There are ſeveral good Things in it, and but little of 
that Opinionativeneſs and Boaſting, which ſhewed itſelf in his 
later Works, He had it reprinted the ſame Year at Cologne, 
with new Experiments. In 1644. he publiſh'd his ſecond Piece, 
De Humoribus, a third De Febribus, and a fourth De Litbiaſi, 
which are all the Books he publiſh'd in his Life-time. Soon after 
the Publication of the laſt he died: So that the Suggeſtion of 
ſome eminent Chymiſts, that Helmont had changed his Senti- 
ments, and had got quite other Things in View, appears with- 
out any Ground. 

As he perceiv'd his Death +, ab ing, he call'd for his Son, 
and gave him the 2 harge: Take all my Writings, 
the crude as well as the finiſh'd ones; and join them toge- 
ther ; to your Care I commit them; do with them what you 
think good. For ſo it has pleaſed Almighty God, who directs 
every thing to the beſt Purpoſes. This Sog was a Perſon of 
dee Thought, but a little tainted with Enthuſiaſm ; and in his 
F other's Life-time had ſtrolled about with a Gang of Gypſies. 


After the Father's Deceaſe, he acquitted himſelf of the Truſt, 
publiſhing them juſt as he found, them, without any Regard to 
Order, ſiſtency, or Correctneſs, and, beſides, the 


Impreſſion principally to the Printer : So that we frequently 
find Helmont relating Things in one Place, which he contra- 
dias in another. And, indeed, tis no Wonder we don't find 
the ſame Tenor throughout; for as Chymiſtry grew under his 
Hands, and as many new Views muſt turn up in forty or 
Years, which he ſpent in gradually improving the Art, it is 
eaſy to conceive how there ſhould ariſe a Difference. * 
e Pieces publiſhed by himſelf are all excellent; that of 
the Stone is incomparable, and the beſt; that of Fevers is a 
valuable Work ; and that of the Humours is a fine Piece. 
The Galenical Doctrine of the four Elements, four Qualities, 
four Degrees, and four Humours, with the Method of Cure 
by tempering theſe Degrees, are here clearly and directly prov'd 
to be falſe and inſignificant. The Treatiſe, of the Plague, 
which is one of his poſthumous Pieces, has many good Things, 
tho? it does not come up to the Merit of the former. But the 
reſt are all ſo much inferior, that one would never ſuſpect them 
to have come from the ſame Hand. : | 
The beſt Edition is that of Am/terdam, in 406. apud EI. 
zevir. In the Venetian Edition in Folio, there are ſeveral Pieces 
not Helmont's; and the ſame may be ſaid of that lately pub- 
liſh'd in Germany. 
If his moſt ſolemn Proteſtations are of any Weight, he 
ſhould ſeem to have been poſſeſſed of the Univerſal Medicine ; 
a Thing which he inculcates in almoſt all his Writings. His 
Notion of the Origin of ſuch an univerſal Remedy is very 
peculiar, and favours of that Enthuſiaſm, which was a Part 
of his Character. No Poiſon, ſays he, can act on a Carcaſe ; 
there muſt be Life to produce an Effect: This Life he calls 
Archæus; and aſcribes both Knowledge and Underſtanding 
thereto, If now any cous Body happen to be preſent 
to the Archæus, it riſes into a Fervour, endeavours to expel 
the 


the hoſtile „and in order to that, exerts all the Force 
of the Body. To cure any Diſeaſe therefore, is to pacify am 
compoſe this Archeus. Thing required, therefore, is ſuch 
a Remedy as may readily calm, and put a Stop to, this unna- 
tural Fervour u al Occaſions: And this, ſays he, is the 
univerſal Remedy. Kak 

This Doctrine of Helmont would not be ſo abſurd, did he 
not aſcribe Underſtanding to his Archeus. Setting this aſide, 
the Principle which — Poiſons deadly, and Remedies be- 
neficial, is the Circulation of the Blood. No doubt but Fel- 
mont was appris'd of this before he died. For _— had 
publiſhed his Diſcovery ſome Years before; which Helment 
could not but fall into, tho' he might chuſe to diflemble the 
Matter, as it untwiſted a large Part of his Syſtem, which 
he might want Leiſure or Inclination to reform and model new. 

From Paracelſus and Helmont's Time, the Number of 
Chymiſts and chymical Writers grew immenſely ; fo that to 
rehearſe them all would be endleſs. In Borelli's Bibliotbeca 
Chymica, printed at Heidelberg in 1653. no leſs than four thou- 
ſand chymical Writers, already extant, are enumerated ; and yet 
he mentions none but thoſe of his own Knowledge. Others, 
who took more Scope, found above double that Number at the 
ſame time. It may be added, that the Years elapſed ſince have 
produced more than all the Ages before. 

Here, therefore, we muſt 2 the Field is too vaſt to en- 
ter on. We have conducted py from its Riſe to its 
State; its Progreſs is now at an End: We ſhall only here ob- 
ſerve, that as it is not only a dark and intricate, but a danger- 
ous Art ; ſo he who enters on it, muſt proceed not only with 
Addreſs, but Caution. That Part, which relates to Metals, is 
remarkably dangerous: The ſingle Vapour of Arſenic may ei- 
ther immediately ſuffocate, or occaſion a Weakneſs for ever; 
and an Author who relates an Experiment, without exp 
every Circumſtance thereof at large, is not only uſeleſs, but 
even dangerous. The Event of every Operation depends on 
theſe minute Circumſtances ; and an Alteration in any one 
may not only prevent the Succeſs of the 'Whole, but even 
render it unexpectedly fatal. We proceed, therefore, to ſingle 
out of this vaſt Number thoſe we would recommend for their 
Exactneſs and Fidelity in teaching the fundamental Parts of 
Chymiſtry ; and theſe we ſhall reduce into four Claſſes. The 
firlt Claſs includes the ſyſtematical Writers, or thoſe who have 
collected all the known Operations into a Body, and digeſted 
them in the Form or Order of an Art or itution, for 
others to learn by; commonly with ſome Addition of their own 
Reaſonings at the End of each Operation. The ſecond 
Claſs contains the metallurgical Writers. The third com- 
prehends the er *. * ö , 1 fourth, thoſe 
who have apply miſtry to the Uſes of Natural Philoſophy, 
Medicine, _ 7 Toon 

FrANCI1sScUs DE LA Bot SyLvivs, OTTo T acyutnivs, 
and their Followers, contributed ſtill further to the Intro- 
duction of Chymiſtry into Medicine; ſo as to render the latter 
entirely dependent, both as to Practice and Speculation, on 
the former. 

From the Whole of what has been hitherto delivered, it ap- 
pears moſt advantageous to a Student in Chymiſtry, 
with peruſing the Authors who have reduced the tions 
into the Form of Syſtems : The chief of which are the fol- 


lowing. 


SyYSTEMATICAL WRITERS. 


1. OswALDus CRroLLivs was a Heſſian, and Phyſician in 
ordinary to Chriſtian Prince of Anbalt. He was a Perſon of 
Learning, but a ſanguine Follower of Paracelſus ; even in his 
Extravagances about aſtral Virtues, Signatures, Chiromancy, 


Phyſi y, Gnomes, Sylphs, Parallels, and Reſemblances 
of celeſtial and ſublunary ies; on which he endeavours to 


found the Art of Phyſic. And yet the chymical Proceſſes he 
deſcribes are generally faithful and exact. He dedicates his Book 
to the Prince of Aal, from Prague, 1608. It ſhews the 
Ways of preparing ſeveral chymical Medicines, which are 
now commonly known. d 
The original Tide is, Bofl Philſepbica 
original Title is, lica Chymica, Philo ſephicam, 

prid laborum experientia * pF log & 9 
Remediorum Ghymitorum ſelefifſimorum + Lumine Gratiæ & 
Nature deſumptorum continens : At the End is added, the ſame 
Author's Tractatur novus de fignaturis rerum internis, Franco,. 


1609. 4%. Reprinted in 1611, 4t9. 1620. 44. and 1622. 

_ Pafilica 4 cum augmento F. Hartmaini, Lipſ. 

1634. 440. : 

Fan. Genev. 1630. 1635. 1643. and 1658. 8. 

2, Bxcuinus comes next. He was Almoner to the King 

of France, and publiſhed | | 

| Les Elemens de Chymie, @ Paris, 1615. and 1624. 3e. 

@ Rouen, 1637. Sue, a Lyon, 1665. Bus. | 

' Theſe were tranſlated into Latin, and illuſtrated with Notes, 
Fer. Barthius, under the Title of Tyrocinium Chymicum, 


* 


i 


2 


' Dutch, under the 


to begin. 


ret O. 1618. 8%. Afterwards above one half 


CHE | 


with Notes, and ſelect Forms of Medicines by Chrifeph. 
Gluckradt Regiamont. 1618. 8. Afterwards republiſh'd with 
the Notes of both theſe Editors, as alſo the Forms of Medi» 
cine, digeſted into one Syſtem, by Jo, Ges. Pelfbofer, Witte- 
berg, 1650. $vs. Laſtly, illuſtrated With a new Comment, 
by Gher. Blaſius, Amt. 1659. a Of which another 

dition enlarged and was publiſhed, Ant. 1669. 
124m. This Work is alſo tranſlated into Eng/ih, by Richard 
Ruſſel, under the Title of Royal and prattical Chymiſtry. 

3. Jo. HaxTMannus. His Works are; I. a em- 
nia Medico-chymica, collefta & in unum Volumen rongefla, aten 
pluribus aufta a Conr. Fobrenio, Francef. M. Ib. Folie. 


Ibid. 1690. 4 
IT. Praxis Chymiatrica, publiſh'd by Fo. Michaclit, and the 
Author's Son, £Everh. 1 55 1682, > And 


with the Addition of three other Pieces, Genev. 1639. 8e. 
and _ 3%. | 0 | 
4+ CHRISTOPHER G3LASER was Apothecary in ord 
to the King of France, and the Duke of Oran; 8 
public Lectures on Chymiſtry, and Chymical Preparations, in 
the Royal Gardens at Paris. His Book is candidly and clear- 
ly wrote, and contains a little Syſtem of chymical Proceſles 
r making chymical Medicines in an eaſy and effectual Way. 
He keeps cloſe to the deſcribing of ſuch 88 as himſ 
had frequently repeated, without intermixing any ſoreign 
Theory. The Book is ſhort, and fit for Beginners, The Ori- 
ginal was printed at Payis in 8vs. 1688. It is alſo tranſlated 
into Enghb by Walter Harris, M. D. under the Title of, 
Tho Complete Chymiſt, or a new Treatiſe of Chymiſtry ; teach- 
ing, by a ſhort and eaſy Methed, all its mat neceſſary Prepara- 
tions. London, 7k. 8ve. It was alſo publiſhed in High 
itle of Chemiſcher wegusſer, &c. Fen. 
1710. 120, g 


Nicol As LE FeBURE was Royal Profeſſor of Chymiſtry, 
Me Apothecary to the Houſhold of King Charles II. re 
flouriſhed in the Court of France, as Chymiſt to Louis XIV. 
The beſt Edition of his Works is that in 1 a He is highly 
to be commended, both for delivering the Art, with all the 
Proceſſes, and preciſely noting all the minute Circumſtances. 


He is very faithful and accurate in relating his Experimen 
and particularly careful in 8 out all the 1 — 
2 
y 


fatal Proceſſes ; But he has this Deſect; that in his 
he has too much of the ical Spirit, and talks too larg 
of the Virtues of his Medicines. Mr. Boyle quotes him under 
the Characters L. F. and mentions his Ens primum of Balm, 
whereby he pretcndedito reſtore Youth and Vigour to old worn- 
out Animals. f 

He publiſhed his Trait de la Chymie at Paris 1660. and 
1669. 2 Vel. g vo. and at Leyden, 2 Vel. 1669. 12mo, which 
was tranſlated into Engliſb, by P. D. C. Eſq; and printed at 
London, 1670. in 40. under the Title of, A complete Bady of 
Chymi/try, in two Parts: Containing whatever is neceſſary to 
be known in this Art, with the whole Practice of it. 

6. LeMerRY THE ELDER was born at Nauen in 1645. 
He acquir'd his firſt Notions of Chymiſtry from an Apothecary of 
the Place, to whoſe Care he was committed: But, not content 
with this, he went to Paris, and there applied himſelf to Monſ. 
Glaſer. Afterwards he travel'd for Improvement; and at the 
End of fix Years, return'd to Paris an accompliſh'd Chymiſt. 
Here he exhibited his firſt Courſe of Chymiſtry in the Labora- 
tory of his Friend M. Martin, Apothecary to the Prince of 
Conde ; and afterwards open'd one of his own, which was ſoon 
reſorted to both by Natives and Foreigners : So that Paris was 
then the Seat of Chymiſtry. | | 

He was the firſt who began to diſſipate the affected Obſcu- 
rities of Chymiſtry ; reducing it to more ſimple and determi- 
nate Ideas, 8 out a deal of the Jargon, and accommo- 
dating it to the Taſte and Philoſopby of the Time. 

In 1675. he printed his Courſe of Chymiſtry, which was re- 
ceiv'd with great Applauſe, and tranſlated into ſeveral Lan- 

ages. But he ſtill reſerved ſome of his Secrets ; and is even 

id to have contented himſelf with making ſeveral of the Ope- 
rations more eaſy than * been, without revealing the 
utmoſt of Facility he was acquainted with. 

In 1681. the * oa Troubles coming on, M. ery, 
who profeſſed the Reformed Religion, was obliged to lay 
down his Courſes : Upon which the Elector of Brandenburg 
invited him to Berlin; but he declined it, and came over to 


England, where he was favourably received by Charles II. 
But Matters not anſwering his 7 here, he returned 
to France, and took the ce of Doctor in Phyſie at Cam 


but the Edict at Nantz in 1685. prohibiting the Practice of 
Phyſic to thoſe of bis Religion, he was entirely ſtript of all 
Employment. Hereupon he embraced the Roman Catholic 
Faith, and thenceforward applied himſelf to Pharmacy; and in 
1697. publiſhed two large Volumes, one of them intituled, 
P copie univerſelle; the othet Traiti univerſel det Drogues 


2 | 
Ahlen the Revival of the Royal Acalemy in 1699. he Was 
elected aſſociate Chymiſt; and ſoon after; upon CE 

2 ; ure 


. deſcribed with 


M,--Bourdelin, Penſionary Chywift. Here hefead his Traits 
4 Antimonie at ſeveral times : After which he began to droop 
under old Age, ſurrender'd his Place in favour of his Son, 


and died of an Apo in 1715. 
Account of his . 


Nic. Lemery, Cours de e, contenant la maniire de faire 
Its Operations qui ſont en Uſage dans la Medicine, par une Me- 
| thode facilt, a Paris, 1675. 80, Lyon, 1724. 8vo, Leyd. 

1716; 899, In Latin, Gen, 108 1. 1am. In High Dutch, 

reſden, 1697. dvs. In Engliſh, by Halter Harris, M. D. 
ſecond Edit. Lond. 1688. $vs. and fourth, tranſlated from the 
eleventh Edition of the French, "The beſt Edition of the Ori- 
ginal is that of Paris, in 8vo. 1713. which has many Things 
not in any of the preceding ones. It contains the principal 
Operations belonging to the three Kingdoms ; all which are 
andour and Accuracy, To each are added 
Notes, containing the phyſical Reaſons thereof : But his Rea- 
ſonings are not to be truſted, He is every-where minute in 
enumerating all the Circumſtances of the Proceſſes, and parti- 
cularly where any Danger might ariſe. 2 

This Performance of his has gone thro* many Editions in 
various Languages; and yet it is ill concerted for ſuch as ſtud 
the Art: He 8 with the very hardeſt Part, Metals. 
great Number of his Proceſſes are merely calculated for the 

reparing of Remedies; and his View, throughout the Whole, 
is rather to furniſh the Shops with Medicines, than to inſtru 
his Readers in the Knowledge and Grounds of Chymiſtry. 
But how hard is this, to make an Art a Drudge to Phyſic, 
which, in reality, is the principal Part of Natural Philoſophy ! 

Traiti de  Antimonie, contenant Analyſe Chymique de ce 
Mineral, & un Recueil d un grand Nombre d Operations, &c. 
& Paris, 1707. lams. | 

Beſides his Pieces above-mentioned, there are ſeveral Papers 
of his in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

7. Ls Mor was Profeſſor of Chymiſtry in the Univer- 
ſity of Leyden, whom Boerhaave immediately ſucceeded. He 


was a practical Chymiſt, and explains the Operations of 
the Art diſtinctly, by means of the itſelf; of which he 
was a warm Patron, and zealous Defender. But many of 


his Proceſſes are ſuch as have long ſince been diſuſed, He will 
by no means allow of mathematical and mechanical Explana- 
tions in Chymiſtry, nor the Doctrine of Attraction; and is 
extremely ſevere upon a very learned Engliſh Phyſician, who 
attempted to explain the Operations of Chymiſtry by their Aſ- 
ſiſtance. His Works are the following. 

I. Fac. le Mort Chymie vere nobilitas & utilitas in Phyſica 

ſculari, Theoria Medica, ejuſque Materia & fignis ad 
majorem perfettionem deducendis. 

II. Pharmacia Medico-phyſica, rations & experientia nobi- 
litata. 

III. Chymia Medico-phyfica, Lugd. Bat. 1696. 40, 

IV. Metallurgia — — L To all Ng added, Col- 
lectanca Chymica Leydenſia, &c. Lugd. Bat. 1696. 4to. cum 
* V. Fac. le Mort de Concordantid Operum Nature & Chy- 
mia. Lugd. Bat. 1702. 410. 

VI. Le Mort Fucies at Pulchrituds Chymiæ ab affettis matu- 
lis purificata, & ad veras nature & ſue artis leges exornata. 
Lugd. Bat. 1712. 8vo. 

Jon ANNE ConRaDus BARCHUSEN was Profeſſor of 
Chymiſtry at Utrecht; and deſerves well to be read, as he is an 
honeſt Writer, and ſufficiently accurate, and delivers good 
Matter in an excellent Manner ; tho* his Reaſoning perhaps 
may be faulty. His Elementa Chymiæ are printed in 4to. and 
contain ſeveral patticular Experiments, and manual Operations, 
mo-where elſe to be met with. 

His Works are, | 

I. Jo. Conr. Barchuſen Pyrofophia, ſuccincte atque breviter 
Jatro-cbemiam, rem Metallicam, & 
_ Bat. 1698. 4to. cum fig. 

. Acroamata, in quibus complura ad Tatro-chemiam atque 
22 om Jucunda rerum varietate explicantur, Tray. 

at. 1703. 8s. 

III. 78 ementa Chemie, quibus ſubjunfia eft confeftura La- 


pidis 2 bict, Imaginibus repræ ſentata. Lugd. Bat. 1718.40. 
Other ſyſtematical Authors are, 
Zach. Brendelit Chymia in Artis formam redacta, ubi pre- 


quiſitio curata de famoſiſſuma pr tione auri potabilis 2 
| _ 9 1630. 120. cum Pref. Wern. Rolfinchii. Jen 
vo | 


1641. 

Þ. Tbibaut, Cours nouveau de la Chimie, 12ms. | 

In Engliſh, under the Title of, The Art of Chymiftry, as 
now ONS. — 1668. $vo. . 
| omplete Courſe ) containing not only t 
Chymical Medicines, 4 elfo — Variety of u fa G52. 
ations. By George Wilſon. The fourth Edition. „Ir. 
8ve. This Book contains the chief Part of the chymical 
parations now in Uſe, with the Proceſles faithfully deſcrib'd, 


. 


ter Methodum addiſcendi Encheireſes Chymicas facillimam, 75 


* 3 
a ea tia i, 
N oy . : . 


ry/opeiam perveſtigans. 


Car. de Maets Prodromus Chymie rationalis. Accedunt 
Animadver in Librum cui Titulus Colletanea Chymica Lei- 
denſia. Lugd. Bat. 1684. $vs. 

— Praxis Chymiatrica Rationalis. Lugd. 
Bat. 1687. 4to. 


Chymia rationalis, Auftore T. P. Lugd. 
Bat. 1687. 4te. di 5 ed 


Mich. Ettmulleri Chymia rationalis ac experimentalis * 
ſecundum Principia recentiorum adornata, wariiſque ac propriis 
experimentis, tam Chymicis quam Pratticis, ut & Medicamen- 
tis nobilioribus referta, _ ſemper ratione, in ordinem redatia 
& edita per Joh. Chr. Anſiſeld. Lugd. Bat. 1684. 4tc. 
8 Heina Chymica Londinenſis, 1685. Sve. 
| Chr. Love Morley, Colleftanea Chymica Ley 172 ue Me- 
dicamenta Maetfiana,, Marggraviana, & Le Mortiana, &c. 
Lugd. Bat. 1684. 40. Reviſed by Theod. Muyhens. Lugd. 
Bat. 1693. 8. Ant. 1702, gv. In High Dutch, Fen. 
1695. 8vo, This Book contains 600 Medicinal Proceſſes. 

ntoine Deidier, Chimie raiſonie, ou Pon tache de decouvrir 
la Nature & la Manitre d' agir des Remedes les plus en Uſage en 
Medicine, & en Chirurgie. Lyon, 1115. 12mo. 

Ern. Goth, Struve, 1 Chymicum fine Igne, (id et) 
Operationes & experimenta Phyſico-chymico-pharmaceutica, ipſa- 

ue medicamenta "lis ignis ope parari ſolita, fine igne exhi- 

. Jen. 1717. 800. N 

Senac, doct. en Medicine, nouveau cours de Chymie, ſui- 
vant les grincper de Newton & de Stahl. Paris, 1723. 2 Vol. 
12mo. & ibid. 1737. . 

Herman. Frid. Teichmeyeri Inſtitutiones Chemie dogmaticæ & 
exfurimentalis, in quibus Chemicorum Principia, Inſtrumenta, 
Operationes, & Producta, fimulque Analyſes trium regnorum ſue- 
cincca Methode traduntur, &c. Fen. 1728. 

Jo. 22 Carthuſeri 5 8 Medicæ dogmatico- 
experimentalis, und cum Syndp/i eri Medice ſelectioris. 
Een 19 

_ Junckeri conſpetius Chemie theoretico-praftice. Hal, 

1730. 410. 

oh, Helfrict Jungen Ci Pbarmaceutico- chymico- me- 

dicum uni ver ſale, Je . D 

torum di ſcordant, modernis "Medicine pratticis dicata, Ed. 3. 

832 —4 auctior reddita, per Davidem de Spina. Franc. 
1732. Folio, | 

2 in his Chymiſtry. Lugd. Bat. 1732. 2 Val. 440. 

MEeTALLURGICAL WRITERS, | 


1. GeBER, who has been already mention'd, 

2. GEORGE AGRICOLA. He was born at Glaucha, a Town 
of Miſnia, in 1494. and dy'd at Chemnitz in 1555. His Work 
De re Metallica, reprinted ſeveral times in Folio, is a Proof of 
the Author's extraordinary Learning and Experience. By viſiting 
all the Mines, and converſing freely with the Miners in Ger- 
_ he acquir'd a thorough Knowledge of the whole Proceſs 
of Metals ; and from him moſt of the following Writers have 
taken the greateſt Part of what they know. He wrote with 
the exacteſt Fidelity, and in an elegant Roman Style; ſo that 
we conſult him in Metallurgy upon all Occaſions. | 

In the firſt Part of Metaller „or the Diſcovery of Metals, 
he is the only Author : He deſcribes, with great Accuracy and 
Minutenefs, all the Arts and Inſtruments made uſe of to dii- 
cover Mines, and to know whether, in any given Glebe, there 
be Metal, and of what Kind: Nor is he defective in any of the 
other Parts. Several Authors have wrote Comments upon him, 
but he is clear enough without any. b 

His Writings are, 

I. De re Metallica, Lib. XII. The beſt Edition is that of 
Franckfort, containing the Treatiſe De re Fodinaria, at the 
End. See below (No. IX.). bench 

II. Bermannus, five Dialogus de re Metallica. Bajil. 1530. 
8v0. ab accurata auctoris recognitione & emendatione 2 


5 


editus, cum Nomenclatura rerum Metallicarum. Lipf. 1546. 
8. and . 549. Bus. ap. Froben. | 
III. De & Caufis Subterraneorum, Lib. v. 
IV. = Natura eorum que effluunt & Terra, Lib. IV. Ven. 
P De Natura Feſſilium, Lib. X. 
VI. De Veteribus & novis Metallis, Lib. II. | 
VIL Tn, in High Dutch, of the Terms uſed in Me- 
tallurgy. Baſ. 1546. Fol. and 1558. Fol. The fame, with 
the Addition of a copious Index; the Whole reviſed, diſtributed 
into Chapters, with the Arguments of each Chapter, and illuſ- 
trated with marginal Notes, by Fo. Sigifridus. To which are 
added, Obſervations upon ic Matters and Names; from 
the Papers of Geo. Fabricius ; wherein chiefly thoſe Pasticulars 
are treated of, which Agricola had omitted. Mittab. 1612. 8. 
VIII. De animantibus fubterraneis liber. Baſ. 1849. 3s. 
and 1556. Fol. ap. Froben. in certa * vi ſus nonnullis 
Marginalibus exornatus, d Jo. if ttteberg. 1614. $v0. 
IX. De re Metallica, Lib. XII. quibus Officia, In 'H 
Sc. Twelve Books on the Subject of Metals, wherein” the 
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Houſes, Inftruments, and Machines, every thing belong- 
metallic Affairs, are — 0d, and repreſented 
te _ Figures, — 2 = — b 


299 ' Places, with the 
erman Names thereof, h is added, the 
— — $ m_ De Animantibus ſubterraneis, reviſed by 


— * Ba Fol. To which, in a ition, 
1 a — i, Lib. r. De Ortu & 

can —— 1 Natura corum * 

r IV. De veteribus ac novis metallis, , I. 

mannus, froe de re Metallica, Lib. I. Ba,. 1657. Fol. 

3. Lazarus ExcKEAN. He was oor > — 
Mines in Germany, Hungary, Tranſylvania, 2 
three Emperors, whence he was furniſh'd wi 
Stock of metallic Knowledge. 

He was an experienc'd, candid, and honeſt Writer ; relates 
nothing but what he had himſelf ſeen, without a Word of 
Theory or Reaſoning; and every-where ſpeaks as if he were 
fitting before the Furnace, and relating what paſſed. 

- He never fails enumerating every Circumſtance, and always 
in the moſt open artleſs Manner, and a clear eaſy Style, * 
Figures for farther Illuſtration. His Book was wrote in Hig 
Dutch, and printed at Franco 7 1 4. in Fol. and is fo much 
valued by the Curious, that e laments his not under- 
ſanding that Language, merely for 9 ſake of reading this Au- 
thor: But it has been ſince — into Latin, with excellent 
Notes; ſo that this ſingle Work might almoſt ſuffice for the 
whole Art of Aſſaying. 

The ſame Work is tranſlated into Engliſh, under the Title 
of Fleta minor; or, The Laws of Art — Nature, — tnotu ing, 
udging, aſſaying, fining, re yy and enlarging the Bodies e E 
Se: Habs. 10 e added, E . W: 
12 with Sculptures. By Sir 7. ettus. Lond, 1683. 

olig 

4. Joannes Rupolexus GLAUBER was a celebrated 
Chymiſt of Am/lerdam, accounted the Paracelſus of his Time. 
He "bad travel'd much, and, by that means, attained to a great 
many Secrets. He wrote above thirty Tracts, in ſome of which 
he ated the Phyſici n, in others the Adept, and in others the 
Metalliſt. He principally excel'd in the laſt ; and yet, even 
here, he comes ſhort of Agricola and E rehern, in point of 
Fidelity, Simplicity, and Exactneſs; being ever forward to mix 
his own Speculations and Reaſonings along with Matters of 


Fact. 

He was a Perſon of eaſy genteel Addreſy, and, beyond Diſ- 
pute, well verſed in Chymi FP being Author of the Salt ſtill 
extant in the Shops under the Title of Sal Glauberi ; as allo of 


all the acid Spirits made by means of Oil of Vitriol, &c. 

He is noted for extolling his Arcana and Preparations, and is 
even faid to have traded a little unfairly with his Secrets : The 
beſt of them he would ſell at exceſſive Rates to Chymiſts and 
others, and afterwards ſell them over again, or make them 
public to increaſe his Fame, whence he was continually at En- 
mity with one or other. 

It was this G/auber who ſhewed before the States of Holland, 
that there is Gold contain'd in Sand, and made an Experiment 

thereof to their Satisfaction; but ſo much Lead, Fire, and 
Labour, were employ'd in procuring it, that the Art would not 
bear its own Charges. However, he ſhew'd pretty clearly, that 
there is no Earth, Sand, Salt, Sulphur, or other Matter, but 


has its Share of Gold. 
He was born about the Beginning of the ſixteenth 
He laboured greatly in the pharmaceutical and phyſco-mecks 
_ Chymiſtry, and made a Multitude of Experiments, which 
rightly on mrs fmt apply'd, might conduce very much to 


BE wledge of the Compolition and Analyſis of Metals, 


urs, and Salts, 
for 
the Pradtice of which he excel'd all thoſe of his Age. 


6p his whole Life in the Exerciſe of Qþymi 
ut be 


rarely ſaw the Uſe of his own Experiments, appl Paſf; 

of the _— to his own — and ” 

vainly — ongy ing to the Diſcovery of Panacea's, the Philloſo- 
Sc. He drew many into Snares, aud expos'd the 


Art toGenlar and Repronch 

In his Theory he is very confus'd z but whether, in the 
Pris be Te ren 

with, may be mu b if we 

ſtrictly to his — — without ding to? 1255 
Promiſes he makes 
7 "Hi Wige er theſe; 

I. Furni neui Phi bib, &c. in High Dutch, L U. II. 
IV. and V. Parts. Amft. 1648. 1650. 88. 

Annotations on 


II. Armotationes, uber den appthdicen, cc. 
the Appendix to the fifth Part of the Philoſophical Furnace 
yy as. nth Hhgh Dutch. — 
—— I, | 
S 
ieur du Tei aris, 1 Bos. 255 
A 4. D. Lond. 1652. 4. 30 
Operis mineralis, oder Sigh 4 hen, & c. 4 -4 
H rl men ns, S High 
OL. 


CHE 
Dutch, I. I. II. Parts.” Francof: 1651. dos. and 1655. 


V. Operis mineralis I. i doceter, &c. Tranſlated 
into EngliÞ under the Title of Gauer: Golden Art, to get Gold 
JO Sand, &c. 800. 

” * 72 * 1652. 8vo. 


1652. 8e. 
VIII. Sender, Fe lr 2 TT, tee. A 

Account how to Quantities from 

Lees, Ce. Nurinb. 16: 1652. 89s. 228 OR. 1655. 8vo. 
IX. Miraculum mundi, oder anfubelicke beſchreibdung, &c, 

A complete Deſcription of the Wonders of Nature, Art, and 

Science, in the antient univerſal Menſtruum, or Mercurizs 

Philſaphorum, &c. 2 igh 3 — ee 

barmacopee Spagirice grandlic chrei 
&c. 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, ©, and Nurinb, 1654. 8 o. — 


2 


ts. 


8 1656. 1667. 8% Alſo in Latin, Amft. 1656, Boe. 
„and III. Parts, A to the ſame. High Dutch. 
2 166; 1668, 8vo. firſt Part tranſlated into Latin. 


* 1669. 8 o. 
= XL. Def. nee wolfabrt, &c, The Profperi 


the Concentration of whips x he 
Cry and Wood, Oc. Fe in 1656, I 


.— — — 2, * 5, and 6 Parts. 
XIII. Troft 2 or, Conte tion of Seafaring 
Perſons, Low Dutch, Anf. 1657. 8vo. In Latin, ibid. 1657. 


8vo. 

XIV. Tractatus de — — Univer /ali, Auro potabili 
8 * þ Dutch. ty . 8vo. 98 

Opera C er ind Shri en, &c. 1 — 28 
Yo 1658, o. Second Part, 11 

* I, Traders Natura ſalium. * High 1658, 470, 
In Latin, Amt. 1659, 8vo, 
. Zn ther mein Miraculum mundi. Anft. 1658. 


XVIII. Oceuvres Minerales, &c. A Paris, 1659. dvs. 
XIX. _ 790 ; * Second Part of the Miraculum 


Mundi. 
XX. wa Aoi _ Sammel- Naſlens, &c. A rich Trea- 
wow c. I, I. III. IV. and V. Centuries, An. 1660, 


668. 8 The iſt and 2d turies in 
9588 : = * Oy 


XXI. 1 dialogorum. Amt, 166 3. gv 

XXII. licatio, oder of le . b tion 
of the War of Solomon, Mo & idibus 
. High Bu, 2 1663. $y0. In Latin, 

564 
XIII. Libellus ignium, ever-buchlein, ol Trea- 

tiſe of Firs, Oc. 7h High Duel, ar 1663. 4 

XXIV. Num lumen C 4 D Anf. 
166 In Latin, 1664. 

NV. * eren 4 bake 


Von den dreyen a 
three Principles of Metals, Suh, any 6 
1666. 8. In Latin, Amft. N p Ihe 
u ie 


Ps of the infernd oddefs P ; Gin, 6 
ication of the i roſerpina 0 
17 il, and others, — 


what the philoſc Poets, as Ovid, 
"the Souls of dead 


= her ;, and how, by Proſerpina's Help, 
. ical Hell, e. Amt. 667. 
56. vn. unrl ader von den 


en gefteinen, Duteb. 1 
wot gefteinen, tic, Hig Anl. "3667, 


3 ane. High Dutch. Anf. 1669, 


— Dt Purgatoris Philoſephorum: High Dutch, Amt. 


XXX, 3 5 concentratus, oder laboratorium Glauberia- 
nas, Ge. © Ke. High Dutch. Amt. 1668. 55. — Oger lern 
be e &c. The Kernel of Gladr's 

Weting, Oc. c. 


2275 Patch, 1 and Tit l Om 
concentratus. of & 


Salt, Amt. 


a lee ines Latin, under the 
XXXL De Igne ſecrete Phileſopherum. High Dutch. Amt, 
l Dy Lapide Auimali. High Dutch, 2 2 


* 
. no Se Hy High Barz 


Ae. Hi 2 pigs into Erin. by Ghrif. 
V; Yr 9 ebin 
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n as well as Leatning, and ſxill'd in all the Parts of 
ience, as appears by his numerous Writings upon medicinal, 
72 philological, political, and mathematical Subjects; but his princi- 
Application was to Chymiſtry, of which he made great Uſe 
illuſtrating Natural Philoſophy, and diſcovering the Principles 
and Compoſition" of Bodies, He lived ſome time in England, 
and dy'd at London in 1682. | , 
He appears to have been a warm, active, induſtrious Man, 
and a little too much tinged with alchemical Notions z but was 
almoſt the firſt Author who applied Chymiſtry to Philoſophy at 
large, and ſhew'd its extenſive Uſes in explaining the Structure, 
Texture, Compoſition, and Relations of Bodies, 
His Theory is by many prefer'd to that of all other Chymi 
as ſounder and deeper, He deduces all things from Water and 
Earth, as the only material Principles. The earthy Principle he 
ſhews to be of three Kinds; that is, he makes three Species of 
clementary Earths. This he chiefly effected in his Phyſica ſub- 
terranea, where he has ſhewn great Acuteneſs in applying the 
principal and known Experiments to the framing a in 
- the way of experimental Reaſoning. | 
His Chymical Works are principally theſe: - | 
I. Inflitutiones Chemie, ſeu Manuductio ad Philoſophiam her- 
meticam. Mogunt. 1662. 40. The ſame with Notes, and 
other Improvements, publiſh'd by J. Jac. Roſenſtengel. Franc. 
1705. 1270, and 1716. 8vo. | * 
I. Oedipus Chimicus, obſcuriorum terminorum, & principia- 
rum Cbimicorum Myſteria aperiens & reſolvens. Amft. 1664. 
12/10. + 


III. Atorum Laboraterii Chymici monacenſis, ſeu Phyſice ſub- 


terraneæ, Libri 2, Franc. 1669. 8vs. Lip. 1681. 8. 


The ſame, with Supplements from the Author's other Writings, 


collected by Jo. Ern. Stahl. Lipſ. 1703. uo. | | 
IV. E e Chymicum novum, quo artficialis & in- 
ftantanea Metallorum generatis & tranſmutatio ad Oculum de- 


monſiratur. Francf. 1671. 8v0. Alſo at the End of the 
Phyjica 122 , = 
V X eu * Chymice, verita- 
2 ö 


emonſtratio Phileſepbica, 

tem & poſſibilitatem tranſmutationis Metallorum in aurum tvin- 

centes, &c. Hrancof. 1675. 8. Alſo printed at the End of 

the Phyfica ſubterranca. = 
VI. Experimentum nouum & curioſum de minera arenaria 


perpetua, &. 8vo. Lipſ. 1680. Alſo in the Phyſica ſubterranea. 


II. Tripus Hermeticus fatidicus, pandens oracula Chymica, 
ſeu, (I.) „ portabile; (a.) Nitri & ſalis texture 
Anatamia. (3.) Alphabetum minerale, ſeu viginti quatuor Theſes 


de ſubterrancorum & Mineralium Genefi, Textura, & Analyſt, 
&c. Francef. M. 1689. 8vo. 9 
VIII Concordantia Cbemica. In High Dutch, Quarto. 
Not tranſlated into Latin, that we know of, It contains many 
inſignificant and uſcleſs Proceſſes, but, at the ſame time, many 
curious and uſeful Experiments. t 
IX, | Metallurgia, oder natur-tundigung der metallen ; or, 
The Phyfiology of Metals. High Dutch. There have been 
a great many Editions of this Book, | 
6. Jo. KunKEL, born about the Year 1630. was firſt bred 
up to Pharmacy, then to Glaſs-making: He was afterwards 
ymiſt to the Flector of Saxeny, then to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, and laſtly to the King of Sweden. He applied himſelf 
to Chymiſtry upwards of fifty Years, whereby he arrived at a 
Pitch of Experience ſeldom met with. Having the Advantage 
of his Patrons Purſes for yl all manner of Experiments, 
beſides being Maſter of the . he had Opportunities 
of making the moſt tedious Experiments without Charge; 
Withal he was very induſtrious, perſevering, and acute in noting 
the Phænomena of Proceſſes ; but, for the theoretical Part, he 
was leſs happy, as not being verſed in Philoſophy and general Know- 
ledge. His Doctrine of Principles is fluctuating and defective. 
4 His Writings are theſe 3 viz, | | 
I. Obfervationes Chemice. Firſt publiſh'd-in, High Dutch, 
1676. and tranſlated into Latin, under this Title: Fabhannis 
Kunkelii Elect. Sax. Cubicularii intimi & Chymici, utiles obſer- 
vationes, fue animadverſiones de ſalibus fixis & volatilihus, _ aura 
& argento potabili, Spiritu Mundi & ſimilibus; item de Colore 
& * 25 *  Mineralium, aliarumgue rerum que in 
Terra producuntur, &c. Primum ab Authore Germanice con- 
pra, nunc vere Latinitate donata' d Carole 27 Ramſqaio. 
Londin, & Roterodam. 1678. 12mo. —— The ſame under 
the Title of Phileſophia Chemica, experimentis confirmata. \ Am/t. 


* On P "High Dutch. Lip. 3678, 2 FA 


Pho ” 
III. De 2 ſale calide & ri 
1686. 8%. "Ao $ 

IV. 4rt of Glaſs; or 
Dutch. 


Francf. and Li 168g. 4 

ql nin Bagh, 
icum 

gt gs 


* 7. Or Aus BoRkRicHivs. He.was 


| bern in 2626. He was 


quorum primus agit de 


mn. He had travel'd much, 'was an en- 
tor in Chymiſtry. He is | 


Univerſity of 
cellent Scholar, and a great 
famous for the Diſpute. he held with the learned 


. Knowledge of the Egyptians, and the Antiquity 


of Chymiſtry, its Inventors and Authors. 
His Writings are, . 
I. De Ortu & 31 K. Chemie diſſertatio. Hafu. 1668. 46. 


And in Mangeti Bibl. Chym. | : 
tor. & Chemicor. . 
*. 


II. OI. Borrichii, Hermetis, Aj 
entia, ab Herm. Conringit animadverſionibus vindicata. * 


1618 4to. 
III. Conſpettus Scriptor. Chemicor. illuſtr. Libellus 
Haun. 1697. 40. = in Mang. 551 (%. 1 | 
The famous Work of r following: 
libri duo, 


IV. Herman. Conringii de icd Medici 


dicind, paritergue omni Sapientid vete- 
rum . altero non tantum Paracelſi, ſed etiam Chemi- 
corum Paratelfi laudatorum, aliorumgue, potiſſimum quidem Medi- 
cina omnis, ſimul vero & reliqua Dottrina examinatur. Helm. 
1648. 4 A ſecond Edition, corrected, and enlarged with an 
Apologetic againſt Borrichius. 2 

Docimaſtica metallica. Haf. 1 8 vo. and 1677. 4. 
and 1680. 7 — . 

Other Metallurgical Authors are, FIG NRA 

AnD, LI Avius, of Hall in Saxony, who died in 1616. has 
wrote largely of the Nature and Examination of Minerals, fo 
as to be even ſet on a Level with Agricola for the Hiſtory of 
Metals he publiſh'd. 

Commentaria metallica. 

232 Mineralia. 

J. WzBsTER's Hiſtory of Metals. Lond. 1671. g8uo. 

ALong0 BARBA trattato de: Arte Metallico compueſto en 
22 en Cordoua, 1674. His long Reſidence at Potaſi in 

eru had enabled him to make many Obſervations relating to 
the Mines. The fame in Engliſh, * the Earl of Sandwich, 


Lond. 1674. $v0. | 

Libro ſecunds de P Arte metallic. En Cordua. The ſame in 
E *. by the Earl of Sandwich. Long, 1674. 8 o. 

t was 1. at Lond, 1738, in 1amo. with the Addition 
of a third Part, containing a Diſcovery of all ſorts of Mines, 
from Gold to Coal, by Mr, G. Plattes; and a fourth Part, 
intituled, Floughton's complete Miner. | 

It MarxcHese, Marco AnTonio della tratta, della 
prattica minerale. In Boleg. 1676. 46. ho 

M. REeaumuR's Treatiſe of converting forged Iron into 
Stead, and to ſoften caſt Iron, fo as to make Utenſils thereof 
equally perfect with thoſe of forged Iron. Paris, An. 1722. 

EM. SWEDENBORG, Member of the metallic College in Swe- 
den, Pradromus n rerum naturalium ſiue novorum 
tentaminum Chymiam & Phyſicam experimentalem explicandi. 
Amt. 1721. 8vo. A ; 

Principia rerum naturalium ſeve nevorum tentaminum 
Phenomena Mundi Elementaris ry 6748 explicandi, cum 
figuris eneis, 3 Vol. ** . and Lip/. 1734. This Book 
opens a new Scene in Natural Philoſophy, and is large upon the 
Buſineſs of Metals. | pes | %g 17. its 

There is a curious metallurgical Book juſt publiſh'd, in High 
Dutch, by Chriſtopher Andreas Schluter, containing the whole 
Art both of Smelting and Aflaying, as taken from the Works 
themſelves, and exhibited to the ye by numerous beautiful 
Copper-plates, Folio. The Title of it is Gruntlicher Unter- 
richt, &c. or, (1.) A fundamental Deſcription of mineral 
Works;  ſhewing the genuine Way of explaining ; with the 
ſeveral mechanical ures and f urnaces thereto relating 3 
with the Manner wherein they are practiſed at Hartz, and 
other mineral Works; particularly the various Methods of 
treating Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead Ores, Sulphur, 
Vitriol, G. (2.) The whole Art of aſſaying; containing 
the Ways of trying all ſorts of metallic Ores, — of Silver, 
ſeparating it from Gold to Advantage, c. (3.) A Set of 
Copperrplates for the two Parts, executed according to a Scale; 
with 'a proper Index to each Part. By Chriſtopher Andrew 
Schluter, Superintendent, at Under- Hartz, to his Majeſty of 
Great Britain, &c. Brunſwick, printed hy Frederic Hallam 
Myer, 1738. s 1 | , Hun 30 | J 8 » 
FIR IW. 14 Y5 ALCHEMICAL WrrTeRs; © Ou 

In the Alchemiſtia Branch the moſt approved Authors are, 

1. GEBER, whom, nevertheleſs, Bernard, Count of Tre- 


viſa, ranks among the ſophiſtical Authors, 1 
MONTE iS RL ͤ nand7. 7 Ee WE 

3. Rox Bacon, * OE TIO ONT «3 
4. Goon Rr T. Pr ds 


1 — 


the CharaQersand Writings of theſe five Authors, ſegabove. 

6. Barnard, Count or Tas VISAS 3 
Vear 1390. Boerbaave ſays he wrote in the Year 1453. He 
was intimate with Thomas Eng fuſt Phyſician. to Charts 
hth,- King of France, to whom he Wrote an. alchemni- 
piſlle, printed at Baſil, 1600, Sve, and 158 3. %, 


4 55 Raymund Lol Iv. 
or 


the Ei 
ſtical 


under the Title of Bern. Com. Treviſa, de Chymico miraculo, 
— . — is extant in the heat. Chym. Urſell. and in Manget's 

4 Joann Isaac HoLLanDus, who, perhaps, was the ſame 
wi 

8. Is AAc HotLanDus, who was poſterior to Arnoldug de 
Villa nova, but earlier than Paracelſus, He was ſo highly 
eſteemed by Penotus, that (being diſcovered in ſome Corner, 
in Paracelſus s Time) he took y for Elias, the promis'd 
Artiſt, who is to reveal the Secrets of Chymiſtry, 


B4811 VALENTINE. | 
Fo mention'd Authors, ſee 


2 r the Character of theſe three laſt- 
e. 
10. ARTEPH1Us and Morienus are uſually ſuppoſed 
Roger Bacon; but the Age, or even Country 
is not known. 
have prolong'd his Life to a thouſand Y ears. 

11. THEATRUM CHYMICUM, in ſex Vol. diviſum. Ar- 
gout: 1613. 1622. 1661. 8 A Liſt of the Pieces ny 
twenty-three in Number, is given in Endter: 


the Teveral Volumes of this Collection, being ann 
atal. 8 + 
Med. Phyſ. Mathem. Nerib. 1695. 72 


— 


12. TuxBo PHILOSOPHORUM, aurifere artis anti- 
i Authores. 3 Val. 2. 1610. 80. In it are 


quiſſum! 
contain'd thirty-two 

13. PARACELSUS, For an Account of him, ſee the Pax - 
FACE ; and, for his Writings, ſee above. 
14. Iazx xs PHILALETHA. There are ſeveral alche- 
mica] Books publiſh'd under the Name of Philaletha. The 
firſt anonymous Philalethg is ſaid to have been an Engliſhman, 
and his true Name Thomas Vaughan ; tho', in ſome of his 
Works, he calls himſelf [rengus, and in others Exgenius Phi- 
laletha. He is famous for having rendered Yan Suchten, Sendi- 
vogius, and O' Eſpagnet, clearer in his Writings ; which arg 


inci theſe: 
"Y ; a Bm apertus ad occluſum Regis Palatium, 


II. Brevis manuductio ad Rubinum Cœleſtem. 
III. Fons Chemice veritatis. 
IV. Mqtallorum metamorphoſis. 


1510. 15 


V. Vade mecum Philaſepbicum, 
vi Experimenta de præparatiene Mercuri Sophici, 
VII. Nucleus Alchemie. 


But, tho this Author is ſaid to write with great Clearneſs, 
yet his Followers differ widely from one another. 
VIII. Evs. og ry x N or the Mite 
the Eaſt, treating of the ſecret Fountain ater 
7 — mes in it the Beams of the — 


Lond. 1665. 890. 
— together with his 


IX. Anima magica 2 
Antbropo ſophia magica. 165 
X. Secrets revea'd ; or, An open E ptrance te the ſbut es 
of the King; containing the greateſt Treaſure j in Chymi try. 
Philalethes, Coſmepyiite, who attained to the 2 
pn 22 , ed e ears. Publiſhed by V. C. 


Far — hodica trium Geberi medicinarum, in quibus 
continetur Lapidis Philoſophict vera 22 a 1678. By 8 o. 

XII. A Collection of ten Treatiſes in Chymitry „ concerning 
the Liquor Alcaheft, the Mercury of the Philoſophers, and 2 
Curioſſties. Written by Ireneus Philaletha, Helmont, & 'Co 

, 1684. 8. 

15. MicyazL Senpivogtys, He was Companion to 
 Mlexand. Sidonius, or Serexus, à Scotch Gentleman, who » being 
near the Point of Death, intreated two Things of bim: 
take care of the Publication of his Maguſcript ; and to ry 
his Widow. Sendivogius perform'd both; but, in the Edition 
of his Works, fu 
in its Place. The Title of his Pieces are, 

I. Novum Lumen Chemicum. 

II. Dialogus de Mercurio & Alchemia. 

In 1 — with 1 
Experiment, that Sulphur and Mercury, united, are the Con- 
ſtituents of every Metal; * Sul * mags with Geber, 
the Sun's Rays: However, his J be read with 
Caution, being full of vain Prom His Nopum , Lumen 
Chemicum is done into Engliſh, and intituled, A new Light 9 
Alchemy, from Nature — manual a, E ; with a Treatiſe 
of Sulphur. Lo which axe added Books of the Nature 


: 


2 8 b PA Tl, Parac. Englif'd by J. F M. | 


Jon 1223 I van HgLMonT; * omnia. 
Accoung of this 


Anſel 1652. 4% See an Author His 
We RE 5 "oy 
Jo. Fzep. or Sha vitulus aureus, a 5 

erat. Trea Tees, and rare Miracle of e, the 'Tranſ- 

mutation of Me how the whole Subſtance 

Lead was, at the Ho and thewing how the 


gue, 
pure Gold, by l e of . b 2 
Anf. 1667. $00, and Hag. Can * Extant alſo 


liv* 
The former is —_ believed by wine toy 2770 


d Serenus s Name, and cpp d *** | 


800d Succeſs ; but in a few Fan . a return 2 
1691, was choſe a Member of the Royal e 


Heheatinas Golden Calf, 25 lee K. 1 * 
De 2 ao Opuſcula complura vet. Philoſagh, cum F 


e by — King ot 


A To, iſes 8 


Portagal, 9 erman, 
2 Za $6 — . 4 G 
Jo. Sac. WsrnanrELD, four Books conc the Secrets 


of the Ale & the Uſe of Lully's 


Wi 
cal Work, collected out of the F J e A pi 
reconciled together Lond. 1685. 40. 


Jac, Toiin, fortuita, in quibus preter critica nounulla, 
tota fabularis Hiftoria Greca, Plane, A gyptiaca, ad 555 


miam pertinere aſſeritur. Amiſt. — * 8 — 
Manuductio ad bn lum Gbemicum. Amfiel, 


77. 555 — Sopientia inſaniens, five promiſſa Chemica, 


1688. vo. 
Wy 1. 0 Schediaſma 
ABR. CLAUDERI de Tinftura Univerſa 
„Lapide Philoſophorum, cum Petr, Jo. Fabri MS. res 
Alc icorum obſcuras explanante, necnon Ad. Gottl, Berlichi 
difſertatione de Medicina Univer * ſuin Ne 4 * Tang 
Piſtola de elixiris Sophorum, 


Chymical IurRO VERS 0 N 8 and 
sic. 

Among che Writers who have treated of Chymiſtry, wi 

1 Natural e and ee, te Fear 


1. LM WT. 
| The * Ronzar BoyLis, Eſq; thro! all * 


Writings 
105 75 0. Bonmrus, in his Diſſert. Ghymice-phyfice, Ligf, 
e was Profeſſor at Leipfle in 1679, The Diſſertations 


above-mention'd, beſides an uncommon Reading, fhew, that 
he had _— — a large Number of Experiments; and, as to hig 
Reaſoni goes . him. His Treatiſe de Acid 

cage is nobody go and has let much Light into. the 


pers in n the  Philoepbicel Franſadtions, ARE, in ſeveral Pax 
ir” HomBERG 
Hemberg was 


born at Batavia in the Kaſ/t Indies, in 
1652, whence he over with his Father to Am/terdam, He 


was ſent to Feng and Leipfic to ſtudy Law; but, n old 
what was more ales; oh to his TE he a ied ad hal 

to Otto Guericke, famous for the Invention of t Air-pump, 
the Hemiſpheres, &c. to learn Experimental Philoſophy, 

From. hence he went to Padua, mherh he ſpent a Year in 
the Study of Medicine, and particular] Anatomy and Botany, 

fterwards he trayel'd to Bologna and 1 — hence paſs'd into 

rance, and thence into England, where he work d ſome time 
with the great Boyle. From England he went to Holland, 
where he ected himſelf in Anatomy under the famous De 
Graaf; and, laſtly, took the Degree of Doctor of Phyſic at 
Wittembourg. 

Adee he made a Tour thro' Germany and the North; 
and likewiſe thro' Saxony, Bobemia, Hungary, and Sweden, 


view A Mines. At Stockholm he ſtaid ſome time, and work 


the King's Laboratory. His next Remove was into Hy 


| lend, and thence into France, to pick up what had before eſcaped 


him. 
From Paris, at_the eaineft Delve of his Father, he way 


oint of returning. to Saxony, to ſettle amon 
Fenk 2 M. Colbert "fo a M 0 g [i 


lenger to him i 
N 3 
ago alter A * 
Catholic in 1682. , 843 


In 1685, he went to Rome, Ne 


Po effion of its Laboratory. In 1702. he inlrued 


of ap in Chy 28 7 
poin r. m ever Lond, EE 
provided for he lane — ear hie Highneſs 


3 e e Ez 


* 


eſs Work, or Voly 
2 e * ifiry, were 2 * 
ademy ; 1 


" There gs likewiſe foal ; 


leſſer Pieces on various Subjects, ſed throughout the 
= 8 =; pig ich op e ind ſhine we 


15 Way of expr bimſelf. was "4-4 
2 ah al metal and he was as far from the natu- 
1 7 of the ee as from Hi Myſterjouſngſ 


. Hemborg 


M. H was a moſt and maſterly Chymiſt. He 
has diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a great Number of general Expe- 
riments, as well as by his Reatonin 3 which are al per- 
fectly fine and clear, and conducted with mathematical Seve- 
rity. Natural Philoſophy would have received conſiderable 
Improvement from him, had his Life been continued. He was 
a Perſon of great Genius, profound Skill, and indefatigable 
Induſtry. He was ſupported by the Duke of Orleans, late Re- 
gent of France, and perform'd Experiments at his Expence ; 
which gave him an O 
the Reach of a private Perſon. 

STzrPH. FRANC, GEorFROY was born at Paris in 1672. 
His Father was an — and his Mother a Surgeon's 
Daughter. His Father ſpared no Pains nor Expence in his 
Education, tho” he deſign'd him only for the Shop, as well 
knowing, that a large Share of Knowledge was required to 
arrive at any tolerable Perfection in Pharmacy. To the Study 
of Philoſophy in general, M. Geoffrey join'd private Courſes of 
Botany, Chymiſtry, and Anatomy. 

In 1692. his Father placed him with an eminent Apothe- 
cary at Montpelier ; and, during his Stay there, he diligent! 
attended the Univerſity Lectures, in all the Branches of Medi- 
cine ; but the Materia Medica was his favourite Study, In 
1693. he paſs'd thro' the uſual Examination for Pharmacy with 
Applauſe ; and now firſt imparted to his Father his Deſign of 
being a Phyſician, and obtain'd his Conſent. Accordingly the 
ſecond Son, whom his Father had deſign'd for that Profeſſion, 
was ſent into the Shop inſtead of his Brother, and is now one 
of the Chymiſts to the French Academy, | 

In 1698. Count Tallard, being appointed Embaſſador Ex- 
traordinary to England, took M. os with him, as his 
Phyſician, tho' he had then taken no ree in Phyſic. There 
he became acquainted with many of the learned Men of that 
Nation, and neglected no Means of making Improvements ; 
and, in leſs than fix Months, he was admitted a Member of the 
Royal Society. From England he 14 into Holland; and in 
1700. travel'd into /raly with the Abbe Lowvois, in Quality of 
his Phyſician ; every-where making farther Obſervations, and 
increaſing his Stock of Knowledge. In 1699. he was made a 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and in that Capa- 
city contributed, as far as his other Employments would allow, 
to its Ornament and Uſe, 

In 1702. he took his Degree of Batchelor of Phyſic, and in 
1704. that of Doctor, at Paris; after which he applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to his Studies, the better to fit him for Practice. In 
1707. M. Fagon, Phyſician to the King, made him his Depu- 
ty, as Profeſſor of Chymiſtry in the Royal Garden; in which 
he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that in 1712. M. Fugen refign'd 
the Charge up to him. 

In 1709. the King made him Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Royal 
College, and here he dictated his curious and uſeful Lectures 
on the Materia Medica. In 1718. he drew up a Syſtem, or 
Table of the mutual Relations betwixt different Subſtances in 
Chymiſtry ; which, if rightly underſtood, and carried on, might 
become a fundamental Law for Chymical Operations, and guide 
the Operator with Succeſs. 

In 1726. he was elected Dean of the Faculty of Phyſic at 
Paris ; and after the Expiration of two Years, the uſual Time 
of holding that Office, was continued in it by the unanimous 


Conſent of his Brethren, In the ** of the Year 
1730. his Health began to decline, and he di 
January 17 31. . 

He wrote a Treatiſe of the uit vegetable, and animal Sub- 

ances, that are made uſe of in Phyſic, &c. tranſlated from a 
ne Copy of the Author's Lectures, read at Paris, by 
GS. Do as, . D. 1736. ö f 
2 es 177 2 0 3 G l 

emoirs of the ca F Sciences, in the Phi- 
4 Tran ſactions. 4 
, . GREOFFROY THE YOUNGER. In the Memoirs of the 
wy, Academy of Sciences. 
LEMERY THE YOUNGER. In the Memoirs of the 

Royal. Academy of Sciences. | | 

6. Gxokor ErngsT STAHL, born in 1660. at Oneld in 
Aba By to the 15 of Chymiſtry at 5 ; 8 
from reading Barnerus's Collegium Chymicum, readily diſcove 
a fix'd denne in Nitre: Wick the Help afterwards of 
 Kunkel's Books, Berber Phyſica ſubterranea, the ſeveral 
Experiments of which he not only carefully weigh'd and com- 
pared, but repeated, he arrived at a great Proficiency in the 

t, and has publiſh'd ſeveral excellent Pieces on Chy 
Which ſhew, among other Things, (r.) The, 
artificial Sulphur. 2 The A of Vitriol, the Volatili- 
zation of the Acid of Vitriol, and its Reſtitution to its priſtine 
 Fixity. (z.) The Preſence and Influence of a Phlogiſton in 
ſeveral Balla. (4-) The Refolution' of Sulphur into a ſubtle 
"Acid. (5.) The t Fixity of acid mineral Salts. 8) 
'The ſudden Deſtruction of Nitre by Deflagration, (J.) T1 
genuine Foundation of vinous e Phraleh ion. (F. 
kc Converlign of Spirit of Wine, and . 


% 


rtunity of trying many Things out of 


on the 6th of 


3 
Generation of 


CHE 


into Vi . „ e of Citrons into 
Wine, (10.) Paſſage of all fermemable Bodies into an 
inſipid Earth. (11.) The Solution of Gold by Sulphur. And, 
(on of Iron by an Alcali. 
is principal Chymical Writings are, 
I. Prodromus de indagatione C mico-phyfiologica, Sc. 1683. 
II. Collegium Chemicum, firſt deliver d in 1684. in the way 
of Lecture, to the Students of Jena; ſeveral manuſcript Co- 
pies of which getting abroad, and there being nothing like it 
then extant, many uſed it as a Comment on Becher. his, at 
length, induced the Author to conſent to an Edition of it, 
which was publiſh'd under the Title of, Fundamenta Chymie 
dogmatice & experimentalis. Norimb. 1723. The fame in 
Engliſh, under the Title of Philoſophical Principles of Chymi- 
firy, by P. Shaw, 1738. 8. 
III. Zymotechnia fundamentalis, 1697. 
IV. Obſervationes Chemico-phyſica, 1697. and 1698. 
V. Differt. de Metallurgiæ & Decimaſtia fundamentis, 
1 . 
"Vi 1 ad artem tinctoriam ſundamentalem & 
C alem. | 
VII. Opuſculum Chymico-phyſico-medicum. Hals Magdeb. 
1715. Conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces, which had been occaſionally 
publiſh'd before, viz. (rt) Prodromus de indagatione Chyanice- 
phyfuulogica. (2.) Zymotechnia fundamentalis. (3) Obſerue- 
tiones ſeleftiores Phyſico-chemico-medice. (4.) Experimentum 
novum, verum Sulphur arte producendi, (5.) Spiritus Vitriali 
volatilis in Copia parandi Fundamentum & Experimentum. 
66% Vitulus aureus, &c. 
III. Spectmen Becherianum, annex d to Bechers Phyſica 
ſubterranæ. | 
a : we F de elogiis gon, * 
. reatiſe on Su „ both inflammable and fix d. 
High Dutch. 1708. P fo 
I. A Treatiſe on Salts, High Dutch. 1723. 
XII. Commentar, in Metallurgiam Bechert, 172g. 
XIII. Pref. in Concordantiam Chemicam Becheri, 1726. 
XIV. Experimenta, obſervationes, animadverſiones, 300 nu- 
mero, Chymice & Phyſice, qualium alibi, vel nulla, vel rara, 
nuſquam autem ſatis ampla, ad debitos nexus, & veras uſus, de- 
dutta mentio, commemoratio, aut explicatio, invenitur, &c. 
Berolin, 1731. $v0. 
7. Friperic HoFFMAN was born at Hall in Saxony, in 
1660. To him we are principally indebted for a juſt Method 
of analyſing mineral Waters. He firſt diſcover'd the Errors of 
the Antients on this Subject, and ſhew'd the true Ingredients 
of Waters by chymical Experiments. The chief Points are, 
that the predominant Salt in mineral Waters, as well as in hot 
Fans“. is not acid, but alcaline; that neutral Salts, calcarious 
rths, and irony Matters, with a moſt ſubtile volatile univer- 
fal Acid, are contain'd in all mineral Waters. See his Diſ- ; 
ſertationes de Thermarum & Acidularum Uſu ac Abuſu ; with 
others on the ſame Subject, all which are abridged, and pub- 
liſh'd by P. Shaw, 1 33 8vo. 
His other Chymical ritings are, 
I. Differtationes de Generatione Salium. 
II. — ——— Nitri Natura. | 
III. — Cinabari Antimonii. 
IV. —— Mirabili Sulphuris Antimonis fixati Ef- 
cat ia. . ; | 5 ; 
V. — — de Mercurio, & MMedicamentss Mercu- 
rialibus, &c. 
VI. Annotationes & Additamenta' in Poterii Opera. Franc, 


M. 1698. 40. | 
VII. Obfervationum Phyfico-chymicarum, ſeleft. Lib. III. 
ſtry are, 


Hal. Magd. 1736. 40. 

Other Writers on Philoſophical Chymi 

Jac. BARNERI Chymia philoſophica per fate delineata, duct 
nan & feliciter demonſtrata, &c. MNoriberg. 1689. 

V0, 

Jo. Fxeinp, Preleftiones Chymiæ, in quibus omnes fere 
operationes ad vera principia, & ipſius nature leget rediguntur, 
Ant. 1710. 8vo. and 74 Bat. 1734. 8. The fame in 

t 


Engliſh by F. H. with Author's Defence of the Work 
_ the Editors of the A#. Erud. Lip. Loud. 1713. 
Us. | 


CLavnt BourpeLin, Author of ſeveral Chymical Papers 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. | 

Jonn Browns. Several Papers of his detach'd in the 
Philoſophical Tran ſactions. | 


Do Cros, Obſervations ſir les Eaux Minerales de | s 
' Provinces de France, fait in A R. des Sciences. les, 


1675. 120. Saen 
Diſſert. fur les prineipes des mintes natufols, Ami. 


1680. 12me. I 
Car, NxWMAN wrote ſeveral Pieces, which are-detact”d 
in the der opbical Tranſottions. 1 nnr 
Car, MusrTANI hnia $ophica, &. Neay. 1683, 
Oln. Allobr, 1701. to. Fg 
—— — Opera mis. Genev. 1716. Folio. | 


5 


Jo. VĩiaAWI Medulla Chimie, Lond. 1682. 8ve.' Gedan. 
1682. 849. Fen. 1687. 8$v0, | wy 
Ann. Cass11 de extrems illo & perfeftiſſimo nature. op1ficio 


ac principe terrenorum ſidere, auro; de admiranda ejus naturd, 


generations, effeftibus, atque ad Operationes artis hab{tudine. 
Hamb. 1685. 8vo. ' del bet. 
Bor poc, Author of ſeveral Chymical Papers in the Ae 
mairs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. * 
J. Juxck ER conſpefus Chemiæ-theoretico-pructics in forma 
Tabularum repreſentatus ; in quibus —_ præſertim ſubterra- 
nea & Corporum naturalium principia, habitus inter ſe, proprie- 
fates, vires, & uſus, itemque precidue Chemie Pharmaceutice 
k Mechanice fundamenta, + 75 Becheri & Stahlii = 
tiſſumum enplicuntur. P. 1, Hales Magd. 1730. 46. 
ſecond Part not yet publiſh'd. 


BTSLIOTHECARH CHEMICIT. 


2 GRATAROLI vere Alchemie ſcriptores. Baſ. 1561. 
Folio, | 
PRTRI BoksLLI Bibliotheca Chymica, ſeu Cataligus Libro- 
rum Philoſophicorum, Hermeticorum, in quo quatuor Millia cir- 
citer auttorum Chymicorum, vel de tranſmutatione Matallarum, 
re minerali & Arcanis, tam manuſcriptorum quam in lucem edi- 
torum, cum eorum editionibus uſque ad annum 1653. continentur. 
Par. 1654. 12mo. Heidelb. 1656. 12m9, The Authors are 
here enumerated in alphabetical Order, but not with due Di- 
ſtinctneſs nor Fulneſs, . 

Naarn. 17.7.4 Bibliotheca 1 contracta, in qua 
continentur, (1.) J. Aur. Augurelli Chryſaperia utraque.. (2. 
Coſmopolitæ 3 lumen C — ( 2 go Galli ont 
ridion, Genev. 1653. and 1673. 8. 

— Biblio ca Chemica contracta, continens 

tractatus quatuor. Genev. 1653. and 1654. 8vo. 
— — rr Aureum vellus, oder guldene Schatz, &c. 
The Golden Fleece; wherein are contain'd all the Writings of 
the moſt celebrated Authors in Alchemy, Cc. High Dutch. 
Hamb. 1708. 4to. Tom. 2. Raf, 1604, bs 

Writ. Cooper, Catalogue of Chymical Books, which have 
been written originally, or tranſlated.into Engliſh, in three Parts. 
Lond. ” + and 1675. 8. The third Part — an 
Index __ 

or 


ſuch Things, publiſh'd in the Philoſophical 

actions 2 the Royal Society, as pertain to Chymiſtry, 
Study of Art in the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral Kingdoms. 
. Jac. Mangeti, Bibliotheca Chymica, five Colleftio Seri- 


* reftantifſunerum Chemicorum, &c. Francef. 1702. 2 
0t, ots. 


Falp. RoTrx-ScuoLTz11 Bibliotheca Chemica, ader Ca- 
talogus von Chymiſcheren-buchern, &c. Firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fourth Parts printed ſeparately. Norib. and Altorf. 1725. 
1728. It is alphabetical : We have only ſeen ſo much of it à8 
extends to the Middle of H ; whether any more have been 
— printed, we doubt. Shaw's Notes ta Boerhaave's Chy- 
miſtry. 

I have above given my Opinion, that it is not poſſible to 
tranſar te one Metal into another. I muſt, however, confeſs, 
that there are ſome very well atteſted Facts, which much favour 
the Doctrine of Tranſmutation. Theſe are collected in the 
ie Naturæ Curioſorum, A. 1, Dec. 1, Obſerv. 17, as 
0 


2 ſill a Diſpute, whether any ather Gold, beſides that 
which Nature prepares in the Bowely of the Earth, can be pro- 
duced by Art, entirely ſimilar to natural Gold, or much more 
noble than it, as the Philoſophers by Fire, and the Adepts, 
would have it. There are a great many who abſolutely deny it, 
and that for various Reaſons, and from the Inſtances of ſo many 
Impoſtures ; a5 of ſome who dip, into Solutions of Bold and 
Silver, wooden Sticks, with which they ſtir theſe Metals, and 
impregnate them therewith : Others mix powder'd Coals with 
Solutions of Gold and Silver: Others make an Ink of Gold and 
Silver, with which they inſcribe, on Paper, the Matter to be 
reduced. Others, inſtead of Sand, ſprinkle with Calx of Gold 
and Silver the Letters written on Paper: Others employ Crus 
cibles, with a double Space between; the lower of which is full 
of Gold and Silver, and this they break'in the Proceſs : Others 
employ Sticks, internally hollow, and full of Gold and Silver: 
Others fill the Coals with Gold, and coyer the Crucibles with 
them : Others ſecretly, and by Slight of Hand, throw in Gold 
and Silver: Others, inſtead of common Mercury, take an 
Amalgama of Gold ; beſides many other Methods, which Im- 
ors have contrived, and which are rehearſed by Cru , 
Kircher, and Michael Mæjerus, who, in his Examen of mi. 
cal Cheats, deſcribes above twenty - nine other Impoſtures, 
Such as deny the Tranſmutation, alledge the great Diſagree- 
ment among Chymiſts themſelves about its proper Matter ; 
while ſome ſearch for it in Sulphur ; others in Vitriol ; others 
in Mercury; others in Arſenic ; others in an, uncommon 
Mercury, Sun in the Month of 


ſuch as the renting 
March diffuſes every-where, and which is to þe gather'd 
ripe in the Month of October; and ſome even in cheaper 
Marcia I Hence Kircher would chuſe the mean Way, 
ol. | ; 


Fendi 


and neither aſſert the Impoſſibility af Tranſmutation, nor even 
that it is perform'd in the manner Alchemiſts ſuppoſe, ſo as ta 
be genuine, and much more noble and pure than the natural 
Gelis and he reſects that Operation of the Stone, which 
confiſts in Calcination, in the Separation, ConjunRion, | Putre» 
faction, Coagulation, Cibation, Sublimation,  Fermeatati 
Circulation, and in fine, Projection of theyfour Elements; But 
inſt this Opinion of Nireber, Soloman de Blawenftein, as 
alſo Valerianus Bonvicinus have written with great Acrimony. 
But Zwelffer oppoſes Kircher with great Moderation, Many 
on the contrary, aſſert the Lranſmutation ag a Certainty z — 
they a t to teach its P tion. Jeb. Dan, MAxliur 
gives us a of them the Arabs, Greeks - 
niards, French, Italians," Engliſh, and Germans. And Þ, Yo 
rellus enumerates their Writings. * 
It is not my Deſign to ſet up for Umpire in this Diſpute 
nor do I adduce the Teſtimonies of paſt Ages, and the In- 
ſtances of Raymund Lully, Arnoldus de Villa nova, Pargcelſus, 
us, Anton, Bragadinus a Venetian, Treviſanus, Turn- 
heiſerus, and others, who are ſaid to have made chymical Gold ; 
ſeeing, in our curious Age, - ſome very, certain iments 
were made, outweighing the Reaſons adduced to the con- 
trary ; and the preſenting theſe. to the Reader may, it is 
hop'd, be acceptable, as they are taken from authentic Ac- 
counts. 
Dan. Sennertus ſays, that the other Metals may be reduced 
into Gold, a Thing that has been often proy'd in our Days; 
and what Alexander Seaton, a Scotch Man, has done at Ce- 
logne, Baſil, and other Places, is 1 known on which 
Head may be ſeen the Hiſtory of Tranſmutatian of Me- 
tals by Exwaldus de Haogelande, and the Writings of Andr, 


Libevins, "which be publiſh's in Deſence of the Art of Trank. 


mutation. 
To derogate from the Teſtimonies of ſo many excellent 
Perſons, ſays Cornelius Martinus, of Antwerp, who in theip 
1 had ſeen with their very 


Writings ſolemnly affirm, that 
Eyes, and not only felt with their but that they had 
accompliſh'd the Tranſmutation of one Metal into another 

would ſeem to be acting the Part of an imprudent Perſon, 

not that of a Philoſopher. When, in a public Diſputation, 
this Cornelius Martinus refuted by many Arguments the Notion 
of the Stone, a certain Nobleman, ſtanding up in the Company, 
order'd Coals and Lead to be brought him ; and in the Preſence 
of Martinus and others, throwipg a certain Tincture into the 
fus'd Metal, by means of it he tranſmuted the melted Lead 
into Gold; and upon this Martinus recanted his former Opi- 


nion. 

Job. Baptiſia Van Helmont confeſſes of himſelf; (I am 
& abliged to believe the Stone that makes Gold and Silver, bo- 
<< cauſe at different times, with my own Hand, I made the 
«« Projection of one Grain, I think, upon ſame thouſand 
«« Grains of hot Quickſilyer; and, to the Admiration of many 
«« who were preſent, the Buſineſs ſycceeded in the Fire, as 
«© Books do promiſe. That Stranger who gave me the 
& (for he gave me about half a Grain, with which I tranſ- 
© muted nine Ounces and three Quarters of Quickſilver) had 
6 at leaſt ſo much of it, as was ſufficient to tranſmute 200,000 
« Pounds into Gold.” He confirms the ſame Thing in hig 
Treatiſe de Vitd eternq towards the End and more fully 
in his Treatiſe, intituled, Demonſtratur Theſis, 

In 1648. one Grain was ſent to Prague to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand III. with which three Pounds of Mercury were converted 


into Gold. The Story is more accurately told a re. 
geny rer 


The Nobleman, who in the Preſence of his Imperial 
duc'd, with one Grain of the Powder, Mercury into Gold, wag 
call'd Richthauſen, and whom the Em made a Baron, wi 
the Title of De Cass. From this tranſmuted Gold his Imperi 
Majeſty order'd tobe ſtruck a Medal with particular Inſcriptions 
on each Side ; on one Side, the Figure of a naked youn Man, 
with a Sun inſtead 1 and his Right Hand lifted up 
holding lle Lyre, in his Left Hand ing down, 
Mercury's Caduceus, with this Device, Divina metamorphs 
exhibita Prage 15 Jon: 1648. inpref, S, Cæſ. Maj, Ferdin, I. 
On the Reverſe, Raris has ut hominibus nata oft ars, ita rar 
in lucem prodit. Laudetur Deus in æternum, qui partem in- 
finite ſue ſcientiæ abjettifſimis ſuis creaturis communicat, 
Medal, afterwards found in the Emperor's Eſcritoire, was 
the Emperor Leopold given to Zwelffer to be 2 y 
in Braſs, as Zwelffer himſelf teſtites in his 4 wa rm, 
Spagyr. where we have a Figure of it, as alſo in Becher's Oedje 
25 Choo * 33 and * aue 17 2 
9s owder, onconnys gives an Account, (as 
Electoral Biſhop of Manta, = Piet of Ratishon in 1664, 
had inform'd him) whoſe Words are to the following Purpoſe ; 
There liv'd one La Buſardiere in the ; 


ulp of a certain 
% Nobleman i to be the Count de rower at Prague : 


4 This Ma ng ill, and at the Point of Death, writ to bis 
$6 . Cas, and be d of him jo come e 
poſſible ; but the fick Man died ſome 


« bow ble D Gas came, ang, af 
*. | 


* 
* 


ing whether he had left any thing, the Maſter of the Houſhold 
© fhews him a certain Powder, entruſted to his Care, tho' 
« he did not know its Uſe. This Powder was carried off 

6 ſteulth by De Cagr, and with it he made ſeveral Projections ; 
* the firſt of which was made in the Preſence of the late Em- 
« peror, who caus'd a Medal to be ſtruck of this Gold, on 
& one Side of which was the Character of Mercury, and, on 
« the Reverſe, the Day and Year it was ſtruck,” Thus far 
Mencannys, who, in the Deſcription of the Medal, which he 
had not ſeen, differs from Zwelffer, who was an Eye-witnefs, 
and conſequently is of greater Credit in his Account of it. 

Beſides, Moncymys was told at Ratiszbon by Count 4% Par, 
Chamberlain to the late Emperor, that an unknown Perſon 
had offer'd the Emperor a little of a Powder that remain'd at 
the Bottom of a ſmall Box, which Powder, along with the 
Box, being put on a fus'd Maſs of equal Parts of _ and 
Silver, exhibited, with burning the , fo ſtrong a Ti ure, 
that, after thatextraordinary red Maſs was broken and cut thro”, 
it internally exhibited a great many red Veins like Blood ; an 
Indication that the Powder was ſtill two ſtrong. After Re-fu- 
fing that Maſs with the Addition of new Matter of the ſame 
Weight as at firſt, all that was converted into Gold was up- 
wards of twenty-four Carats, in reſpect of Colour. This 
Perfon had receiv'd the Powder from another, and therefore 
he knew not the Secret of preparing it. | 

The fame Count de Par told, that at another time a cer- 
tain old Man came to the Emperor, and brought him a little 
of a certain Powder, and begg'd that it might be tried, becauſe 
he'believ'd it would poſſibly be of ſome Uſe. The Emperor 
orders, that he ſhould return in three Days ; and upon trying 
the Powder, eight Ounces of Mercury were converted into 

fect Gold: n which the Emperor order d to bring the 

an, but by this time he was gone, and never after ſeen. 
Strobelberger, an Apothecary at Ratisbon, told Monconnys, 
how a certain Merchant at Lubeck (who but little apply'd him- 
ſelf to merchandizing, but was er of the Art of fixin 
and converting Lead into Gold) gave Guffavus, King 
Storden, a Maſs of Gold of 100 Pound Weight, of which the 
King order'd to coin Ducats ; and to diſtinguiſh them, on one 
Side was the King's Effigies, and on the Reverſe the Royal 
Arms, with the chymical Characters of Sulphur and Mercury 
on each Side: And from the above-memiion'd Apoth Mon- 
connys had one of the Pieces. The Merchant, after his Death, 
tho' for many Years before he had given over Trade, and tho? 
he. was never ſucceſsful in it, left an Eſtate of 19,000,000 
Crowns. I myfelf had a Preſent made me of one of theſe Ducats 
by Ludovicus de Schonleben, and mark'd with the Characters 
of Sulphur and Mercury. 

Georgius Fredericus de Greiffenclau, Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
order'd to coin Ducats from Mercury converted into Gold, 
and they are mark'd with the Character of Mercury. 

Beſides the Projection, made by De Cass in the Preſence of 
the Emperor, he perſorm'd another before the Great Vicar of 
Menz; and the Archbiſhop himſelf ; and this, as the Elector 
himſelf told Monconnys, he effected with all the Precautions 
which Philoſophers uſually employ in ſuch an Operation : He 
took a ſmall Pill like a Lentil, prepar'd from that Powder with 
Gum Tragacanth, that, uniting together, they might the bet- 
ter cohere : He rolled this Pill in Wax, which he put into the 
Bottom of a Crucible, and laid upon it four Ounces of Mer- 
Ef and put it into a Fire of Suppreſſion. After a ſtrong 
'Blaſt-heat for half an Hour, upon removing the Coals, the 
Gold was ſeen fus'd, yet with yery red Rays, which are other- 
wiſe commonly green. He, therefore, thought that the Gold 
was ſtill too generous ; and that, therefore, it was neceſſary 

take it down by the Addition of Silver, The Elector him- 
felf threw in ſome Bits of Silver; and after a perfect Fuſion 
when it was poured into the Ingot, there was a beauti 
Maſs'of Gold, but which was found fomewhat acrid, the 
Cauſe W A we Cavs 2 to the 3 4 Braſs, which 
happen'd to be found in the t ; that, therefore, it was v 

per to ſend it to the Mint to be run, after which-it was Mat 
tiful'and ſweet : And the Warden of the Mint affirm'd, 
that he never ſaw a more beautiful Piece; that it was above 
twenty-four Carats ; and what is greatly to be admir'd is, how 

t Acidity could be taken off by one ſingle Fuſion ; and the 

eQor promis d Aoricornnys a Bit of this Berber, in his 
Oedipus Chymicus, alſo confirms this very Thing: “ The 
% ſame Perſon, ſays he, who gave the Tincture to the Em- 


« peror Ferdinand, repeated the ſame Thing ten Years ago at 
«« — — in the Preſence of the 2 ad LT great Per 
« ſon in a prett uantity: And this the Warden 
« of Int Br, e Ad Dora of this Gold, can 


« teſtify. v | 
The hae Hector affirm'd, that, with one Grain of Powder 
had ſeen three Marks of Gold made from two Pounds of 


ercury z and that, upon taking them out of the Crucible, ſpermum 


were too high colour'd, by the Addition of three or 


the 
. of Silver they were all converted into Gold, 


In what manner an unknown Perſon, meanly dreſs'd, and 
ding to be born in the North of Holland, came Decem- 
27. 1666, to Jab. Frederic Helvetins's Houſe at the Hague, 
and 4 him a Bit of Powder, as big as a Rape-ſeed, with 
which, roll'd up in Wax, and thrown into ſix Drams of melted 
Lead, the Lead was tranſmuted into Gold, the ſame | Helve- 
tins relates in a Treatiſe intituled Vitulus Aureus, This 
Gold, put into the Hands of Borelius, General Aſſayer of the 
Mint in Holland, and examin'd, was found ſo extraordinary, 
that it fill tranſmuted ſome Part of the Silver thrown — 
The Honourable M Murray omys 
rable Mr. „ in a Letter to Monc 
dated Auguft 17, 1664. likewiſe teſtifies, that Prince Rupert 
had it from the preſent Elector of Mentz, that the Projecti 


of Gold was ſucceſsfully perform'd in his Preſence, and that 


the ſame Prince Rupert had in 1662. given to King Charles 
a large Piece of Gold, made at [n/pruck by the ſame Perſon, 
who gave the Powder to the Elector; and this Story Mr. Mur- 
ray mention'd in the Preſence of Monconnys, as alſo the Aſſay 
he had made of the Gold by the King's Orders. 
CHEMOSIS, X (corruptly x] from x aire, to 
gape, is a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, proceeding from an Inflamma- 
tion, when the White of the Eye ſwells above the Black, and 
overtops it to ſuch a Degree, that there appears a ſort of Hia- 
tus or Gap between them, whence it takes its Name. The 
Author of the Definitiones Medica defines it to be an Eleva- 
tion of the Membrane which ſurrounds the Eye, and is called 
the I bite, being an Affection of the Eye like white Fleſh. 


Galen, de 2 calls it a red and carnous Inflammation 


of the Cornea Tunica. Paulus, Lib. 3. Cap, 22. ſays it is 
called a Chemoſis, when, through a vehement Inflammation, 
both the Eyelids are turned outwards in ſuch a manner, as 
ſcarce to cover the Eye, and the White of the Eye appears 
— gg the Black, and red, and occupies a good Part of 
CHENALOPEX, ymwaeacryt, from wiv, a and 
ding, a Fox. See VULPANSER. K YN | 
CHENOCOPRUS, xe, from Xi, a Gooſe, and 
xbToees, Dung, Gooſe-dupg, It is very acrimonious, and of a 
reſolvent ity, and commended in the Jaundice. Some 
Authors relate how a Monk cured all Patients labouring under 
a Jaundice, only by giving them in the Morning, for eight 
Days ther, a Doſe of Gooſe-dung in Wine, for which 
Purpoſe he always fed two Geeſe, 2 made of their Dung a 
ſecret and precious Remedy to thoſe Multitudes of icterical 
People, who flock'd to his Houſe for a Cure, The beſt is 
reckoned to be the greeniſh, which is gather'd in the Meadows 
ia the Spring-time, and, being dry'd with a moderate Heat, and 
veris'd, is given from half a Dram to a full Dram at a 
e. E ſays, that the Dung is more effeRual, if the 
Geeſe feed before-hand upon anti- icterical Herbs. It is com- 
mended alſo in the Scurvy, being taken frequently in Wine, 
either in the Form of a Powder, or of a Decoction. Gooſe- 
dung is, beſides, a potent Diuretic, and therefore uſually re- 
commended in hydropical Cafes. It is given internally alſo in 
intermitting Fevers, for the Cough, and in difficult 1 
But Zudovicus de Pharmacia ſays, there is generally but little 
vos 388 ected from this raid Medicine. 


The Characters are; 

The Fruit is ſucculent, like the Mulberry or Strawberry. 
Species are, 

1, Chenopodio-morus; major. GREAT MULBERR V. 


BLIONT, COMMONLY CALL'D . 

plex, i Frudtu, major, ſeu fragiſera 

_ M. H. _ Spinachia, fragifera. Aldin. H. Fe — 
5. . 

2. Chenopodio-morus; minor. LESSER MULBERRY- 
BLIGHT, COMMONLY CALL'D BERRY-BEARING 
ORACHE. Atriples, Mori Fructu, minor, ſeu fragifera 
minor, M. H. 2. 604, Atriplex, fylveſtris, Mori Fruftu. C, 
B. P. 119. Atriplex, 222 cciſera. Cluſ. H. 135. a, 

I find no medicinal Virtues attributed to theſe Plan ts. 

CHENOPODIUM, CHENOPUS, xen b,, yuorts, 
from x, a Gooſe, and T5, a Foot. Gooſe-foot, | 

Lis Sr are; | 

is quadrifid, or quinquefid, with Inciſures, 
_ 8 2 ten — in the OG 
vary is furniſh'd with a long, forked, expanded Tube 
which, when ripe, becomes an ordicular flat Seed, inclos d with. 
in a kind of quadrifid or quinquefid Star. The Leaves are large, 
ſinuous, or — 

Beerbaaus takes notice of fourteen Species of the 
dium, beſides two more, which haye Leaves like Kali. 

1, Chenopodium ; folio triangulo. See Bonus HENRIcUs, 

2. Chenopodium ; Betz folio. T. 506. Blitum, minus po 
#-ſeminis copid. C. B. P. 118. M. H. 2. 599. Blu 


tum, errehint, fu 3 agi. J. B. 2. 967. A. 
| 5 


42 Chenopodium ; folio laciniato z comã purpuraſcente, See 

TRIPLEX. | 

4. Chenopodium; Pes Anſerinus; 1. Tabern, Ic. 427. 

T. 50b. Atriplex, dicha Pet Anſerinus. J. B. 2. 975. Atri- 

plex, fylveftris, latifolia. C. B. P. 119. M. H. 2. 88. Per 
616. 2 5 

ic; and is 


Anſerinus. Dod. p. 616. a. 
is is eſteem'd a good Uterine and Antihyfteric 
ſaid to provoke the Menſes, and to-expel the dead Fœtus, and 
the Secundines. 
5. Che um Mar 2 2. 1 Fol -» 25 
T. 506. Atriplex, is, latifolig, acutiori folio. C. a 
f x 4 . 22 Pu anſerinus, alterg 
foe rumoſſor. J. B. 2. 976. a. 


no 
119. M. H. 2. 604 
- 6. Chenopodium ; folio ſmuato candicante. T. 5ob, Atri- 
glen, ſylveftris, folio ſinuato, candicante. C. B. P. 119. M. 
. 2. 604. Airiplex, ſylveſtris. J. B. 2. 972. a. 
. Chenopodium 1 laciniatum z minus. T. 
30 Atiplex, anguſtifolia, laciniata, minor. J. B. 2. 992. 
8. Chenopodiuin ; folio lacimiato; coma vireſcente. 
506. a. 


9. Chenopodium z feetidum. See ATRIPLEX OLIDA, 

10. Chen mum ; Lini folio villoſo. FLAX-LEAV*'D 
ORACHE, COMMONLY CALL'D SUMMER CY- 
PRESS, OR BELVEDERE. T. 506. Linaria, Scoparia, 
C. B. P. 212. Linaria, Belvedere difta. J. B. 3. 462, Ofy- 
ris. Dod. p. 101. Herba Studioſorum. Tabern. a. 

11. Chenopodium ; Ambrofioides; folio ſinuato. See Bor xs, 

12. Chenopodium ; Ambroſioiĩdes z Mexicanum, See Bo- 
TRYS. 
5h Capo ; Ambroſioides; Mexicanum z frutico+ 

n 

14. Chenopodium ; Stramonit folio, Juſfieu. N 4. 
weflris, major, angulgſo * Barr. Ic. 540. Atripler, 
nopodia, folio Dature. H. R. Monſ. Atriplex, oderr & ſolio 
Dature, minori tamen. Læl. Triumf. apud Frat, 

Chenopodium with Leaves re ſembling the Kali. 

There are two Species of this, 

r. Chenopodium ; ſedi folio minimo z folio Kali; ſeming 

ente; annuum. Mali, mine, album, Den 

. B. P. 289. M. H. 2. 609. Lali, album. 1 p. 817, 
Kall, minus, H. Eyſt. Eſt. 0,6. F. 1. Fig. + 2. 

2. Chenopodium ; ſedi folio minimo ; fruteſcens ; perenne, 
Kali, fruticoſum, minus, flore minore. M. H. 2. 611. Sedum, 
minus, fruticoſum. C. B. P. 284. Sedum, mininum, arbore- 
feens, vermiculatum, oy luteo, J. B. 3. box: Sadum, mini- 
mum, arboreſcens, ii, Lugd. 1132. H, R. P. Roer- 
haave's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 2. p. go. 

CHEOPINA, See CRHO INA. 

CHERAMIS, xe, is expounded 8 on Hi 
frates, the Hollow of a Shell-fiſh call'd 'Myax ; and it takes 
that Name, he ſays, from xngapds, which ſignifies a hollow 
Place. It frequently oceurs in Hippoc 


rates, and ſeems not 

much different from the Chema, which, in Galen's Hregeſu, 

is expounded by it. Cornarius alſo, on a Place in Hippocrates, 

Lib. 1. e tyuven. explains Cheramis by the Meaſure of a 

Chema, and Caſvus on another Paſſage in Lib. v*pi yweex. gde. 
s it by a Pugil. See CHEMA, 

CHERAS. The Struma or Scrophula, a Tumor in which 
Kernels ariſe. Fobnſon. | 

CHEREFO See CHAREPOLIUM, 

CHERIO is nothing but the Heat or Cold of Things, which 
leaves the Subſtance, and paſſes into Nature. Take an Exam- 
ple in Camphire: This has its Coldneſs of its Cherie, for 
which Reaſon it is a preſent Remedy in Inflations ; but in its 
primary and eſſential Qualities ry rey ſuarum primarum] 
it is ſtill hot, in the ſame manner as Sulphur and Spirit of Salt, 


together with Mercurialis, and precious Stones and Herbs. - 


Beſides, whatever Nature produces has its Cherio, that is, elemen- 
tary, external, necidental Subſtances, It isoppos'd to Relolleum, 
which ſignifies the internal intrinſical Nature. Paracelſus de 
Grad. et Compoſ. Lib. 2. Cap. 3, 4. According to Johnſon, 

Cherio is the occult accidental Virtue of the external | 
ments, and the unmodify'd Nature of Heat and Cold, 

CHERIONIUM is that in whict! Nature cannot be alter'd: 
Thus Cryſtal, harden'd by Nature, cannot be melted, as that 
which is made by Art. fohbnſon. 

CHERMES & Coceus Baphica, Offic. Chermes ſeu Coceys 

ectorms, Park. "Theat. 1395. Kermes fue  Chermes, Ind. 

ed. 63. Chermes, Grana finctorum, Coccus Baphica, Coccur 
inſeferim, Mont. Exot. 9. Chermes, Kermes, Coccum in- 
mum, Coccus Baphica, Granum tinttorjum, 
Chom. 313. Coccus ſeu Corcrm 2x Ilice, Bram, Cacey 
radicum, p. 2. KERMES-BERRIES. 

This Grain js found adhering to the Branches, but rarely to 
the Leaves, of that Shrub, which Disſcorides calls the xoxx@- 
gan, and which is now call'd 1lex aculegta Coccj 
Glandifera, The Grain itſelf bs of a ſpherical Figure, avlarge 
as a Pea or Jentil, ſmooth, ſhining, and of = hlacki 
Colour # - * 


The Names aſſign d 
ſatisfactory Proof, that its 
ſame. Opinion, with reſpect to its Origin 
an animal or vegetable Production; 
Arabian, fignifies a ſmall Worm; and 
Greeks, whence the Latins borrow'd their Coccum, imports 
more than a Grain or Kernel ; for which Reaion, the 
later Greeks, inſtead of the Word vaude, exdang, which Lgni- 
fies a Worm, is always ſubſtituted ; for theſe Grains are full 
of ſmall Worms, the Juices of which are celebrated for dying 
Scarlet, a Colour ſo much admir'd in all Ages, Hence the 
Worm is taken for the Grain itſelf, 3 

Pau ſanias is, by Claus, in the firſt Book of his Ag. re» 
preſented as uſing the following Words: In the Fruit of 
«© the Cuccus there is a ſmall Animal form'd, which, when the 
« Fruit is ripe, ſallies forth into the Air, becomes immediate- 
% ly capable of flying, and reſembles a Gnat, But 


$6 gather the Fruit of the Coccus before the 2 
„of the Animal, whoſe Blood it is which is uſeful in dyi 
% Wool.” According to Salmaſius, every Species of the 
Coccum Tinftorinm is, by the Greeks, call'd oxaaixe, which ſig · 
nifies à ſmall Worm, becauſe it changes itſelf into that Kind of 
Inſet ; tho”, at the ſame time, each Grain contains à large 


Number of theſe Animalcules, fo that it ſeems ſurpriſing bow 
the Cuſtom prevail d of calling the Worm itſelf the Grain, in 
which it is produced, ; 

After the moſt d Scrutinies of the Naturalifts into this 


Matter, tis now certain, that the Production of the Cuccum 
Tinforium is owing to a certain Inſet, or ſmall Worm 
it is, in Reality, nothing but a certain Nidus or Follicle, 

d with the numerous Progeny of that Animalcule. 

Tho? Authors are now upon this in general, yet they 
run into different Sentiments with reſpect to the Generation og 
3 of — . — the Goceus, But as an Enu- 
meratipn of their Opinions, with regard to this, is foreign tc 
our Defien, we make no farther Attempt that way, 1 

Among the Antients, according to Dieſcoridis, in L. 4. 0. 
43. the Kermgs was thought to be produced in Galatia 
and Armenia ; the next, in Goodneſs, in Aſia and Cilicia ; and 
the next to that, in Spain. | 

At preſent the Kermes is produced and gather'd in E 
in the Countries adjacent to the Mediterranean Sen; — tas 
found in Languedoc, in Provence, is accounted the beſt, That 
this Shrub was not, at all Ages, proper for producing Kermes 
fit for Uſe, was known in the Days of Pliny, But when 
that Author, in the forty-firſt Chapter of his ninth Book, 
affirms, that, when it is one Year old, the Juice is languid, 
and, when four, good for nothing, it is obvious, this Aſſertion 
extends only to the Plant itſelf, and not to the Graing, which 
gre collected yearly, as Salmaſius would have it, The Monks, 
2 a. to the Cenſura in Antidetarium Meſue, 
iſtinguiſn the Coccum Tin#tor mm from the Kermes Grains 


'mpinella as are old and thick, lying, as it were, on the Sur- 
— of the Ground. yy as 


environ 
are 80 


Jour. 
Thirdly, Count Marſgli, in the before-cited W 

rtion, Winch, 1 
TTT 
it cannot be hence inſey d, that 
e t the ve- 


„ mix d with Yitriol ig 


p Rx 


N 1 


CHE 


with the Oil of Tartar. With Spirit of Sal Ammoniac it is 

changed into a beautiful red Colour ; not entirely ſo red as 

thoſe produced by the other two alcaline Liquors, 
Fifthly, the ſame Author affirms, that, when mix'd with 


Spirit of Vitriol and Sulphur, it does not, in the leaſt, change 


its lateritious Colour, nor produce any Fermentation. With 
Spirit of Nitre it changes its lateritious Colour into one ſome- 
what yellowiſh, without any kind of Fermentation, In Spirit 
of Vinegar its natural Colour becomes a little darker, and ſoon 
after a Feciitativn happens. | 

Sixthly, the above quoted Author tells us, that in a De- 
coction of Mallow-flowers, as alſo in an Infuſion of Tourn- 
ſole, the Kermes+grains produce no Change; nor does their 
Solution, when ſprinkled upon blue Paper, in the leaſt alter its 
Colour. 

Seventhly, Antonius Heyde, in his Obſervationes Medica, 
O/. 75. informs us, that Rain-water is deeply tinged by theſe 
Grains, as is commonly known. Diſſolved Pot-aſh, mixed 
with this Tincture, renders it more deep and pellucid, no Par- 
ticles at the ſame time ſubſiding. Aqua-fortis renders the 
Colour fainter, and the Liquor itſelf turbid ; whilſt, at the 
ſame time, rediſh Flakes gradually ſubſide. A few Drops of 
this Tincture, pour'd into a Solution of ſublimate Mercury, 
produce a Secretion of rediſh Flakes, which are precipitated to 
the Bottom, The bluiſh Colour of the Tincture of Guaia- 
cum is not changed by an Admixture of the Tincture of theſe 
Grains: Hence tis obvious, that this Tincture is deſtitute of 
acid Particles, which ſcems alſo to be confirm'd by the pre- 
ceding r | : | 

E ighthly, the above-mention'd Count Aſarſgli informs us, 
that two Pane of the pure Subſtance of the — 
without the Huſks, were diſſolved in Rain- water, and ſet by a 
gentle Fire, in order to acquire a due Thickneſs, with a View 
to try whether a ſolid volatile Salt could be obtain'd from the 
Kermes-grains: But this Experiment was not crown'd with 
Succeſs, tho' the greateſt Diligence and Care were uſed in car- 
rying on the Proceſs, Two Pounds more of entire and re- 
cent Kermes-grains were, therefore, put into a luted Retort, 
with a Receiver adapted to it. Four Hours, or a little more, 
after the Diſtillation was over, the Degrees of Fire being in the 
mean time punctually obſerved, oy at firſt yielded a Kind of 
aqueous Liquid, which, when inſpiſſated, aſſumed a Colour re- 
ſembling that of Blood; and when the oleous Particles began 
to aſcend, the whole Glaſs was fill'd with ſmall Clouds, pro- 
duced by a certain Spirit of the volatile Salt; which, when the 
Spirit became cold, was obſerved adhering to the Sides of the 
Receiver. The Caput Mortuum, remaining in the Retort, 
weigh'd three Ounces. The whole remaining Part of the 
Matter, except a ſmall 2 deſtroy'd by the Fire in the 
Courſe of the Proceſs, con 
aqueous, oleous, and impregnated with a colliquated volatile 
Salt, When this Liquor had abſorb'd all the volatile Salt 
which adher'd to the Sides of the Veſſel, it diffuſed a pretty 
ſtrong urinous Smell, like that obſerved in Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
tho? not entirely ſo ſtrong. The whole Liquor, filtrated thro? 
a Paper, left behind it three Ounces of a browniſh-colour'd 
Oil, The Liquor, when clear, purged from its oleous Parts, 
and put into 3 yielded, by Diſtillation, ten Ounces 
of a Spirit richly impregnated with volatile Salt, of a pene- 
trating urinous Smell, ſo ſtrong, that it ſeem'd, as it were, 
to conſiſt of nothing but volatile Salt. Upon continuing the 
Sublimation, another, but weaker, Spirit was yielded. The 
= impregnated with the volatile Salt, when mix'd with a 

ecoction of Mallow-flowers, gave it a greeniſh-yellow Tin- 
ture, like that produced by a Mixture of the DecoQion of 
Mallow-flowers with Sea-water. Such a Change is alſo pro- 
duced in it by any Subſtance of a perfectly 
The Caput Mortuum, when firſt calcin'd, and afterwards elixi- 
viated, the Moiſture being evaporated to a Dryneſs, yielded 
only half a Dram of fix'd Salt : This ſmall Quantity of fix'd 
Salt yielded, ſeems to evince, that the vegetable Nature of the 
Juice, by which the Animalcule is nouriſh'd, is not changed 
into an animal Nature, | 

From theſe Experiments Marſigli concludes, that the Sub- 
ſtance of Kermes-grains is richly impregnated with a vola- 
tile Salt of an alcaline Nature. Mr, Geeffroy alſo, upon 
diſtiling Kermes-grains by the Retort, obtain'd urinous and 
i which, when pour'd into the Tincture of 
Turn- ſole, produced no Change, but tinged the Tinctures of 
Roſes and Violets with a greeniſh Colour. From one Pound of 
Kermes he obtain'd an Ounce of pure concreted volatile 
Salt, and about a Nram or two contaminated with a yellowiſh 
Ou. A large tity of fetid Oil was yielded, which was 
not black, but of a deep-yellow Colour, and thick, like But- 
ter. Hence he concludes, that the Principles of the Kermes 
can be more properly compared to nothing than to the Products 
yielded by crude Silk, when chymically examined. 
| for the medicinal Virtues of the Coccum Tinctorium, 
Dieſcorides, in the forty-third Chapter of his fourth Book, de- 


iſted of a Subſtance which was fluid, 


caline Nature. 


ſcribes them in the following manner : This Subſtance is of an 
inſpiſſating Quality; and, when triturated with Vinegar, is 
highly proper for anointing Wounds, and cut Nerves. Mat- 


thiolut, from Galen, informs us, that the Granum TinQorium 
is poſſeſs'd of an aſtringent, and, at the ſame time, of a bitter 


Quality, both of which dry without creating Pain; for which 


Reaſon it is proper in large Wounds, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Nerves 3 for which Purpole ſome triturate it with Vinegar, 
and others with Oxymel. Pliny, in the fourth Chapter of his 
twenty-fuurth Book, informs us, that it is to be laid upon recent 
Wounds, triturated with Vinegar ; 5 the Eyes, when affected 
with Defluxions, triturated with Water; and to be dropt into 
inflamed Eyes. From theſe Paſſages it is obvious, that the An- 
tients thought Kermes proper, in Caſes where the Uſe of aftrin« 
gent, and conſequently of inſpiſſating and repelling Medicines 
was indicated. The Moderns, with the Arabiens, aſcribe a highly 
corroborating and cordial Quality to the Kermes, The Clo 
dyed with theſe Grains, commonly call'd Crimſon or Scarlet 
Cloth, is alſo highly extol'd on account of theſe Qualities, and 
is, for that Reaſon, uſed not only for bringing forth the Mea-+ 
ſles, by wrapping the Patient in it, but allo for corroborating 
the Heart, by the Application of Epithems, wrapt up in it, to 
the Region of that Organ. The Application of a Piece of this 
Cloth is alſo thought good for curing Venereal Buboes. Scbro- 
der, in his Pharmacapœia, informs us, that it is a common 
Practice to tie a ſilken Thread, of this Colour, about the Parts 
affected with an Eryſipelas, in order to remove that Diſtem- 
per. Simon Pauli, in his Quadripartitum Botanicum, affirms, 
that the Eruption of the Meaſles is greatly promoted in Chil- 
dren by wrapping them up in this Cloth; and that he has ſeen 
it ſucceſsfully applied, by Men of Skill, to Venereal Buboes, 
For preventing. Abortion, and ſtrengthening the Fœtus, ſome 
Women uſe, as an infallible Remedy, wearing a Belt of this 
ſort of Cloth, next their Skins, all the Time of their Geſta- 
tion. Others uſe the like Belt for ſuppreſſing an immoderate 
Flux of the Menſes and Hemorrhoids. Ludovici, in his Phar- 
macopœia, inſinuates, that theſe external Applications are none 
of the beſt and moſt effectual. To add, ſays he, the Knap of 
<« ſcarlet Cloth to medicated Bags and Epithems, is a Practice 
«© more oſtentatious than uſeful : To tie up bleeding Parts with 
a ſcarlet Thread, or to ſolicit the Eruption of * Meaſles, 
„ by wrapping the Patient in ſcarlet Cloth, ſeems a Practice 
© only worthy of ignorant Women.” And Hofman, in his 
Clav. Schred. informs us, that, when ſcarlet Cloth is uſed for 
romoting the Eruption of the Meaſles, the Effect muſt rather 
— produced by the Force of the Patient's Imagination, than 
any expulſive Virtue lodged in the Cloth itſelf. Nor, accord- 
ing to Lanzonius, in Eph, N. C. D. 3. a. 1. 0. 26. does a ſcar- 
let ſilken Thread, tied about the Part, remove the Eryſi- 
pelas. If we conſider, that the Principles which compoſe 
the animal Body have a Tendency to an alcaleſcent Diſ- 
poſition; if alſo we conſider, that the Animalcules of the 
Coccum Tinctorium as yet retain ſome Properties of the 
Subſtance by which they were nouriſh'd, eſpecially the aſtrin- 
nt N e peculiar to the Juice of the Shrub; we cannot 
eny, that the Kermes- grains contain very conſiderable Virtues, 
which is indicated by their bitter and aftringent Taſte ; in con- 
ſequence of which Quality it is corroborating, and calculated 
for removing the Laxity of the Fibres, and correQing the Pec- 
cancy of the aceſcent Humours. It is alſo obvious, that the 
ſaline alcaline Subſtances it yields in a chymical Diſtillation, 
are proper in Diſorders, where an Acid is to be corrected and 
ſubdued. Hence *tis evident, whether we uſe the alcaline Salts 
produced by the Fire, or the unchanged Subſtance of the Grains, 
that the Preparations are only to be commended as excellent 
Corroboratives, and Cordials, in particular Caſes ; but nat in 
every Caſe indiſcriminately, and without having a regard to the 
predominant Fault in the Conſtitution. Hence the Reaſon is 
plain, why the Powder of Kermes-grains, in a poach'd Egg, 
with the Addition of a little Frankincenſe, or Maſtich, is ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed by the Italian and Portugueſe Women, for pre- 
venting a Miſcarriage ; and why, according to Cluſius, the 
Powder of Kermes is properly exhibited to the Women of 
Monzpelier in difficult Labours, and Loſs of Strength; for, by 
corroborating Medicines, Abortion is prevented, where Fibres, 
in a too lax State, are to be braced, that they may not loſe 
what ought to be retain'd. The Expulſion of the Fœtus, on 
the other hand, is promoted by increaſing the contractile ex- 
pulſive Force of the Parts, which depends on thE&Corrobora- 
tion of their conſtituent Fibres. As for the medicinal Virtues 
of Scarlet, or any other red Cloth, the deeper the Cloth is 
tinged with a ſtrong and lively Red, the more powerfully it re- 
flects the Heat ſent from the Part to which it is applied. 
Hence its medicinal Effects are owing to its heating Quality, 
ſince it neither abſorbs nor diſſipates, but powerfully reflects the 
Heat it receives. The ſame is applicable to ſcarlet Silk Threads, 
See ALKERMES. FX * 
Mincralis. See ANTI1MONIUM. _ 


CHERNIBION, 


EHI 
, CHERNIBION, xoerigee, in Hippec. Lib. 7. Epid. Ggni- 


an Urinal, 

CHERSA, call'd alſo Ferule, in fome Authors ifies a 
Root reduced to a farinaceous Powder; which Way of Prepara- 
tion ſome cor aig a8 . N N 4 . = Drvg, and 
rendering it r nothing; but this is to be eſtimated in 
portion as it Bots of — or leſs volatile or faxed Parts. 1 
 CHERSAXA, Earthy. An Epithet of one of 
the three Species of A ſps. See As PIs. 3 8 

CHERSY DRUS, Xxieovdex, from xier®-, Earth, and 
dae, Water.” An amphibious Serpent, ſo call'd, becauſe it 


g a, 


lives firſt in watery Places, whence it is call'd Fhdrus ; after 
which it ſhifts its Habitation, and lives on d round, and 
thence bas its compound Appellation Chzrſjarus, While it 


lives on Land, it is more poiſonous than ordinary; for, in moiſt 
and watery Places, from its plentiful Feeding on humid Ali- 
ment, its Poiſon is rendered leſs pure; but, when it becomes 
an Inhabitant of the Land, its Poiſon becomes purer and more 
exalted. It reſembles a ſmall land Aſp, only it has not ſo broad 
a Neck, which is the only remarkable Difference between the 
Cherſydrus and the Aſp. | 
The Bite of this Serpent, beſides the common Symptoms 
incident to thoſe who are bit by other venomous Serpents, ſuch 
as a Tumor, » continual burning Pain, a Lividneſs arid Feru- 
lency of the Part wounded, a Vertigo, Faintneſs, with bilious 
and fetid Vomitings, induces alfo e and diſorderly Motions 
of the whole Body, particularly of the Belly; and the Patient 
dies within three Days. ' | 

The common Remedies, and theriacal Antidotes, are of Ser- 
vice in this Caſe ; in particular, | | 


Take of Pills of Cypreſs, and of Myrtle-berries, each one 
G : Bruiſe them, and give them in Honey of Roſes, 
or Mulſum ; and to the Place affected apply Qui k-lime, 
and the like, with Oil. Actius, Tetrab. 4. Serin. 1. 
__ ne, 
Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap 27: adviſes two Drams of Allheal 
| (Panacea) or Laſer, or Juice of Leeks, to be taken in 
half a Pint of Wine, and the Patient to eat plentifully of Sa- 
vory. To the Wound he recommends the Application of Goats 
Dung, boil'd in Vinegar, or Barley- meal and Vinegat, or Rue 
or Cat-mint bruiſed with Salt, and 
is alſo of equal Service againſt the Bite of the Ceraftes. 
CHERVA. Cataputia. John ſon. - 
CHERUHUNDA. The Solanum ; fruticoſum ; Tndicum ; 
Fructu rubro. Boer haave, Index alter, Part 2. See So- 
LAN UM. a 
CHEUSIS, x:, from xt, xt, or x, to pour out; 
ſo Foeſius reads the Word, Lib. 6. Epid. Set?. 8. Aph. 23. and 
unde by it a Liquation or Fuſion, that is, an Attenuation 
or Thinneſs of the Tears, to which 74; &, or Craffitude, is 
oppoſed. He ſeems to be in the right; cho, all other Tnterpre- 
ters read y*vors, and take it for the Taſte. 
CHEZANANCE, xs{a»4yz1, from xi o, to go to Stool, 
and erdyxn, Neceſſity, ſignifies, in general, any thing that 
creates a Neceſſity of going to Stool ; but particularly, in P. 
Agineta, is the Name of an Ointment prepared of Honey and 
Alum, and boil'd till it be red, with which the Anus is ted, 
and thereby a copious Evacuation of the Belly is procured, tho? 
not without Labour and Difficulty. This Paulus has taken 
from Oribaſius, Synopſ. Lib. 3. Actius alſo, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 
3. Cap. 135. 2 the Name Chezanance to a purging Plaiſter 
applied to the Navel. | 
CHIA TERRA. 
Terra Chia, Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 
Metall. 247. Matth. 1391. Calc. 
CHIOS. | 


Worm. 8. Aldrov. Muſ. 
uf. 125. EARTH OF 


Chuſe ſuch Earth as is whitiſh, inclining to an Aſh-colour, 
and like the Earth of Samos. It is cruſty and white, (Oribaſrus 


reads Ae771, thin) but made up in Maſſes of different Forms, 
and has the ſame Virtues as the Samian Earth. It clears the 


it is uſed in the Baths as a Smeg 
Skin, inſtead of Nitre. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 174. 
It is . e from the Iſland of Chros ö Scio, in the Archi- 
„ among other things, is for Ambuſtions. 
Samia, or Cimolia alba, may be ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 


1 
- 


Dale. 


CHIACUM COLLYRIUM, in P. #gineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 


16. is a Remedy for the Eyes, in which the dry Ingredients 
were bruiſed and prepared in Aminean, Fulernian, or ſharp 


Chian Wine. 
Paracelſus, means the ſame as Furunculus. 


CHIADUS, in 
Caftellus. 
© CHIASMOS, xl, is the Concourſe or Meeting of any 
two Thikp under 'the Tent and Figur"ef's Trofy/or the 
Letter x Chi, whence it is named. The Adverbs Chiafts, 
* „ 2p xiasmãt, ſignify the ſame thing: Thus 
OL. N 5 | 


are all one Ore, and yet 


oney added thereto, which 


Method for the Cure of the Venereal 


Skin of Wrinkles, and brightens it, and cauſes a florid and - 
lovely Colour not only in the Face, but over all the Body j and 
to ſcour and cleanſe the 


tity of ten or twelve Ounces, every Day, v in the 
rr ed himſelf in his Bed, -” Bf 
Clothes, to ſweat for two ur three Hours, Aſter this, ' wipi 
off the Sweat, be was 


1H 


other. Caftellus. AR nas be WP 2 
CHIASTOS, rt, The Name 6f a Bandage in Uribs- 
ful, ſo call'd from its reſembling a Croſs, or the Letter Xx. 
CHIBOU. e 
© -CHIFFIR, CHIFIR, according to Libavizs, in che Pre- 
paration of the Phil Stone, is call'd Lapis Ainet, bs 


the Mineral is call'd Chaos minerale. But Te en ſays, that 
the on minerale is b rr Gold, but that he x 
ther takes it to be any ulphur of le metalline Kind.” Caftel- 


lus, 8 „ 1 
CHILIODYNAMON, x MS raues, from x, gov 
ſand, and draws, Virtue. An Epithet of the Herb Poleme- 
a, in Dioſcorider, Lid. 4. Cap. 8. beſtow d upon it on 
account of its many Virtues. See PoLgmontium, 
CHILIOPHYLLON, ieee from xi, a thou 
fand, and ale, l Leaf. Herb Millefolium. | 
CHILLI A'Species of Indian Pepper. See Pitta, © 
CHILON, «aur, one who has great Ln or, in_one 
Word, Lab. Thus, among the Species of Fiſhes under the 
5 — 1 Capitones, ſome are call'd Ch:lones, that is, Labeones; 
ella. 
CHIMALATH, CHIMALATL. See Corona Sos, 
CHIMETHLON, X Heer. See Ptxnto; | 
CHIMIA. The fame as CHym1A, or CMA NTA. . 
CHIMOLEA LAX A. An obſcure Term in Parace/ſus, 
de Morbo Gallico, Lib. 2. Cap. 4. by which he intends to 
IE he Powder which is ſeparated from the Flowers of 
ine Ores, | 
CHIMUS, A Term in Paracelſus, the Meaning of which 
is not certain; only he ſays, that Chrimus, Realgar, and Gold, 
ve each of them a different Nature 
and Virtue ; but, from what follows, we may infer, that by 
Chimus we are to underſtand the Drofs or feculent Maſs of the 


Ore. Caftellus. 


CHINA, Offic. Chab. 116. China vilgaris Officinarum, 


Ger. Emac. 1618. China Radix, C. B. Pin. 296. Ogilb. 
Chin. 1. 213. 


2: 678. China Radix Officinarum, Park. Theat. 

1578. ina Radix, J. B. 2. 120. Raii Hiſt, 1. 657. Acoſt. 

Char Exot. 274. China Orientalis ſeu Sntilax aſpera Chinenſis 

Lanipatam dia in MSS. Herman Sankira, Smilax minus 

Spine? fruftu rubitunds, radice virtueſa China difta, Kemph. 
mten. Exot. 781. CHINA-ROOT; 

China- root is thick, tuberous, nodous, of full of Joints, 
light, lignebus, eaſily putrifies, is of a pale-red Colour on the 

tſide, and white within, of a farinaceous and earthy Taſte, 
with ſomething of Aftringency, but has no Smell. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the Root of à rough ſort of Smilax, call'd Lampa- 
tam, in China, where y plentifully ; and, being exported 
from thence, is call'd China. . They find alſo in America, and 
eſpecially in New Spain and Peru, a Root much like this, but 
more oblong, and ſomewhat redder on the Infide ; they call it 
i Indian China, but it is inferior in Virtue to the Eaft In» 
dian China, which comes from China, or the neighbouring 
Countries. 

This Root was firſt known in Europe in the Year 1535. 
according to Thevet, in his Coſmography ; and Ye/alius —f 
to agree with him, when he informs us, in his Epiſtle concern 
ing the Root of China, that while he was at Venice, and em- 
ploy'd by the principal Doctors and Profeſſors of Medicine in 
viſiting the Sick, this Root was imported thither, and that it 
was highly commended, and extrao —_—_ were expected 
from it. Now V2ſalius was born in the Year 1513. and conſe- 
quently firſt entering upon the Practice of Medicine at Yenice 
about the Age of two or three and 79 this Event 
happen d, we muſt aſſign the Time of it about the Year 1535. 


or 1536. and the rather becauſe we are aſſured by Andreas, 


in his Biblictheca Belgica, that, in the Yeat 1537. Veſalius was 
public Profeſſor of Anatomy at Padua. 


The Decoction of this Root was pr 


ed aftet the following 


caſe ; 


They took an Ounce of freſh China-root, free from Putre- 
faction, and cut it into Bits, or thin Slices, and let them 
macerate four-and-twenty Houts in fix of eight Pints of 
Spring-water, lukewarm ; after this they boil'd it in a 

retty bb AR Pot, with a Cover, over a flow 
| Fire, to Conſumption of one Third ; then Fw 


the Decoction, and ſet it aſide in a Glaſs Bottle, 
keeping it in a tepid State for daily Uſe. by 
The Patient then, being firſt prepared by the Uſe of Evacug- 
tions, as Purgation, and —— if it was thought conve- 
nient, took a Draught of this Decoction warm, to the Quan- 


permitted to riſe out of his Bed, 
being well cloth'd, to walk about his Chamber ; and after ten 
or twelve Days, if tle Weather was mild, to walk abroad, 

3 king 


mot 4 than if he had took a Deco con of Guai- 
un ber bs was allow'd to eat Chickens of Caporis, fouled 
or bollad, without arty Salt; but he was wholly Win ain fro 
Wine, and ta uſe nothing fot bis ordinary Drink but à warm 
Eon of China- foot. This Regimen was dbſery'd for four 
five and twent oo 7 in which time the Cure was 
ught to be bertel If the Patient was ſubject to be coſtive, 
added ſome Leaves of Sena to the Decoction, or admini- 
ered an emollient Clyſter every other Day. | 
The Name and Grandeur of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
51 brought this Medicine in Reputation; for this Prince, as 
eſalius informs us, in his Epiſtle De Radice Chine, reſiding 
at Bruſſels, and labouring under the Gout, and an ill Habit of 
Bod „and having made uſe of Guaiacum to no Effect, took a 
SALSrion, of his own Head rather than the Advice of his 


Phyſicians, to try t 
not obtain a nerf ecovery, he certainly found himſelf much 
better. Hence it came to paſs, ſays Veſalius, that the neigh» 
ing. yſicians of Germany, underſtanding that the greateſt Prince 
m the World had made uſe of China-root, fell into high No- 
ions of this Remedy, and fancy'd themſelves to be very defi- 
in their Art, if they did not know how to prepare and ex- 
hibit this Decoction; for which Reaſon they ſo extol'd the 
Virtues of it to their Princes as to put them upon inquiring at 
the Emperor's Court, and never ceaſe ſoliciting, till they had 
obtained from the Court Phyſicians a full Account of its Ad- 
miniſtration, | 
But, to ſee the mutable Fortune of new Remedies, this 


time grew out of Repute. Veſalius himſelf, in the ſame Epiſtle, 
which was publiſhed in 1542. aſſures us, that he was firmly 
convinc'd by Experience, that a Decoction of China- root was 
far inferior to that of Guaiacum, for Excreſcences and Tumors 
of the Bones, and malignant Venereal Ulcers. Of the fame 
Judgment was Cardan, Lib. de Radice Chyne ſeu de Decodiis, 

548. Braſſavolus, Tratt. de Radicis Chyna Uſu, 1 55. 
Francantianus, Lib. de Morbo Gallico, 1564. Palmarius, Lib. 
1. de Lue Venerea, 1578. but moſt eech Gab. Fallepius, 
Tratt, de Morba Gallice, 1560. Let no Uſe, ſays he, be 
made of this Root in the Lues Venerea z for I have try'd it 
three or four times, and could effect nothing with it. And, 
indeed, it has been a generally receiv'd Opinion, for a conſider- 
able time paſt, that China-root is of Service in the Gout, 
Sciatica, axdematous Tumors, Strumæ, Imbecillity of the Sto- 
mach, Hemicranias, and in Ulcers of the Reins and Bladder, 
but to be of little Effect in the Lues; or if it be, perhaps, of 
any Uſe, yet to be far inferior in Virtue to Guaiacum, A/truc. 
d Morb. Jener. p. 112. 

The Eaſtern China-root is of a yellowiſh- brown Colour on 
tlie Outſide, and white or reddiſh-white within. It comes over 
In flattiſh Pieces, long, and full of Knots, of a firm, ſmooth, 
even Body when cut, of very little Taſte. 


This is the Root of a ſort of Smilax aſpera, deſcribed by 
Aeefta, Garcias ab Horte, and others; and lately, in the Mu- 


feum Muſeorum of Valentini, at the End of it, in the India Li- 
terat. Epiſt. 34. tho* Commelin makes it a Species of Senecto, 
in his Catalog. Plant. uſual. and calls it Senecio Afiaticus, Ja- 
cobeæ folio radice lignoſa, China Officinarum, which is not likely. 
It bears Leaves ſomething like thoſe of the occidental Sort, but 
more oval; the Stalk is more prickly, with ſeveral Tendrils or 
Claſpers, and the Berries of a yellow Colour. The beſt comes 
from Eaft- India. | ; 

Cuix A OcciDenTALIs Pharmacop. China /; 


1a nodoſa, 


C. B. Pin. 297; Raii Hiſt. 1. 658. Pſeudo-china Radix, 
'Chab. 116. Pſeudo-china, Ger. c. 1618. Park, Theat. 


7x 755 Eſcudo- china Radix Clufii, I. B. 2. 122. Ka 

5 ribunnawel, Smilas Indica ſpinaſa folio Cinnamomi ; Pfilda- 

china quibuſdam, Muſ. Zeylan. 22. Smilax aſpera, fruttu 

ug radice nodoſd magnd levi farinaced China difta, Cat. 

Jam. 105. Hiſt. Ejuſd. 231. Tab. 145. 2 a, Piſon. 

ed. 1648 p. 99. FJupicanga wulgo Radix China, 5 ed. 

1658. p. 257. Olcacatzan ſeu Pabuatlanica China Mexicana, 
ern. 212. Altera Olcacatzan ſeu Pahuatlanica, Nieremb. 

32. AMERICAN CHINA, _ 

"This is a Root which comes from Jamaica in long round 
Pietes, full of Knots or Joints, whitiſh without, and red 
within, of little or no Smell or Taſte. It is a Root of a kind 
of Smilax, call'd by Sir Hans Shaane, in his Catalogue of 7a- 
maica Plants, Smulax aſpera, frudtu nigro, radice nodoſa, 

gna, lævi, farinacea, China dicta. It has long climbing 
Branches, a little prickly, withlarge, firm, nervous, roundifh- 
pointed Leaves, not at all prickly. The Fruit, or Berry, is 
round and blackiſh, about as big as a Juniper-berry. _ 
I have known ſome Phyſiciags profer this to the Oriental 
China, eſpecially in ſcrophulous Caſes, and in Conſumptions, 
where there were any Suſpicions of their ariſing from a ſcrophu- 

'lous Cauſe, Miller's Ber. 3 blen 

'CHINENSE, vel SN ENsE Pol. Tha · China Orange. 


dee AVRANTIUM. 


e Uſe of China-root, by which, if he did 


Root of China, ſo much magnify'd for its Virtues, in a ſhort 


Catalogue of C 


«© up the Inventions of the Antients, and ſetting 


thing, which does not a little recommend the Readling 


CHI 


CHINISCI, in Orban, © Lib. ds Machinament, Bp. 4. 
are Pegs, ſuch as are in a Harp, and ferv'd inſtead of Fibulz, 
or Braces, to ſaſten the Axes or croſs Beams; for Ornamem's 
fake they were cary'd in the Figure of a Gooſe's Head. 

| Gaul L „ in Paracelſus, de Gallic. Ulcer, means the fame 
„en LEVI fat, bee 2 8. 

C . XAesyes, xe, c 1, and 4 
a Capture or Seizure, The Gout in the Hands. See An- 

RITA. | 

CHIRAPSIA, x nia, from Xe, the Hand, and APY 
a Touching or Handling, in Cælius Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. 
Lib. 3. Cad: 18. is expreſs'd by Manuum Contattus, and apply'd 
to the Rubbing of a Place affected with the Itch, or a fore Eye, 

CHIROMANTIA, - x«euearria, from xe, the Hand, 
and jeu, to —— — or divine. The Art of divining 
by the Lines and Figures of the Hand. | 

CHIRONAX, x, from xe, the Hand, and dr , 
to command, in Hippocrates is a manual Artificer, or Handi- 
A CHRONIUM | malignant inve 

„ XL «gov, an Epithet of a mali t inve- 
terate Ulcer, difficult to be Amon: + a hard, callous, and 
tumid Margin, fo call'd from Chiron the Centaur, who is ſaid 
to be the firſt who knew how to cure them. It is alfo called 
Telephium, Galen, M. M. 

IRONOMIA. See CEIRONOMIA. 

CHIROTECHNES, «ei , from x«g, the Hand, 
and Tex», an Art, is properly a manual Artiſt, and fo is the 
ſame as CHIRONAX before ; but Us 4 uſes the Word for 
Artiſt in general; in which Senſe, Lib. de priſca Med. he ſays 
a Phyſician is y «e974. | 

IROTRIBIA, raren, from xe, the Hand, and 
reige, to exerciſe, in Hippoc. Tagzy yin. is the Qualification 
of 8 verſed in the Practice of Medicine. | 

CHIRURGIA, from xe, the Hand, and leer, Work. 
Strictly manual Operation, that is, Surgery, the Part of Medi- 
_ 1 — is employ d in manual tion. 

$ ve given ſome Account of the Progreſs of Surpery, 
together with Ge. in the Preface, it remains, that 1 9 
irurgical Authors, having firſt — 1 the 
ſuing Quotation, by way of Excuſe for the long and many 

= 5 * given om ap 8 ns. 3 

Dr. Freind, in his Hiſtory of ic, gives the Judgment of 
M. C. Bernard, whora he = —— Honour to his Fa- 
con and Country, on the antient and modern Writers in 


If we inquire, ſays he, into the Improvements which 
© have been made by the Moderns in Surgery, we ſhall be 
„forced to confeſs, that we have ſo little Reaſon to value our- 
<< ſelves beyond the Antients, or to be tempted to contemn 
„ them, as the Faſhion is among thoſe who know little, and 
© have read nothing, that we cannot give ſtronger or more 
* convincing Proofs of our own Ignorance, as well as our 
% Pride. I do not pretend, that the Moderns have not at all 
* contributed towards the Improvement of Surgery; that were 
„ both abſurd and injurious, and would argue as much Folly 
« as that which I am reproaching ; but that which Lam con- 
<« teſting for is, that it conſiſts rather in refining and dreſſing 
m in a 
better Light, than in adding many important ones of our 
„ own. Whether it be, that the Art of healing external 
« Hurts, being principally the Subject of our Senſes, was ear- 


lier ſtudy'd, and therefore capable of being ſooner brought 
© to Ja Degree of Perfection, than the other Branches 
of 


66 edicine; or that the Majority of the mere Profeſſors 
„having been, for ſome Ages, illiterate and empirical, it hath 
not been advanced and cultivated ſo as it might have beeh, 
<< had they been better qualify*d than they generally were, and 
do yet, for the greateſt part, continue to be: For a Teſti- 


«© mony of which, that exceeding Paucity of good Writers 
„ which occur in Su 
aof the other learn 
« ſufficient ; and J% were they fewer, it would, in the 


y, when compared with thoſe in moſt 
Arts. and Sciences, is, in my Opinion, 
6 12 of theſe Sciol i, be no great Detriment to the Art: 
«« For the Folly of which Aſſertion, the beſt Excuſe that can 


c be made ſeems to be, that, becauſe ſome Methods of Pro- 


«« ceeding in Surgery and Phyſic, which are incommunicable, 
and to which every Man muſt be directed by his own Judg- 
ment and natural ity, not being to be found in thoſe 
„Authors, whom theſe opinionated Practitioners have had the 
Luck to conſult, are led immediately to defpiſe all 


| the 
4 Reading, as uſcleſs — uninſtructive; eſpecially that of the 


« Antients, who do not generally, I confeſs, write to Novi- 


c tiates and Fools, or to thoſe who will be always ſuch. 


2 — 3 e e in their Writings, and 

* pportunity pacity of comparing and judging 

« from his on Experience, will readily comfeſs, 2 

ff 

«© them beyond moſt of the Moderns, is, that they are mate 

<< accurate; in deſeribing the Pathognomonics, and more juſt 

4 and nice in diſtinguiſhing the Species of Tumors and Ulters, 
cc than 


„ 


| 5 


"C41 


eee ere 


4 iff be *onſeſs'd e, it cannot be demonſtra 
they were all They an m the Ahtients, but were, in a 
St meafure, intrbduc * = 


of a much later 


9.4 
no 8 


have theſ Ages been "yy in 1 
1 « * Wesvee which have been 1 5 


<< plain'd 3 


. 
. (I mean x V3 rt * 


. Fart, in 
cling. WP) 


it tients left it. 

As an unconteſtable Proof of what I ay, I appeal to 
er thole 1 of Surgery, which have been hitherto, pu 
or n the mo lead and. celebrated of the Moderns, 

0 K mie ſeripts from ons another, and the beſt 

40 of Tray — the Antients. But this may, indeed be faid 
«in Defence of the Moderns in this Particular, that even 
anſcribing is not their Invention, though it be their Practice; 
1 5 Etius and Ægineta have COT not a little of what 
2 BY hav _ len ; and Marcellus Empiricus more groly ——— 
"Ut from Scri without fo much as remembering 
10 his . among 
«© was leſs beholden. 
dc Am 
ce very DS _—_ refuſe the Preference to Hieron. Fabricius 


« ab Aq as a Perſon of unqueſtion d Learning 
UT and 2 — ment; 7 yet is not he aſham d to let his Readers 
«© know hat Ceſſus among the Latin, (who, he tells us, is 


. Mirabilis in ommbus, and adviſes, in Horace's Words, 
« Ne&urnd verſare Manu, verfare diurnd) Paulus Aigineta 
„ among the Greets, and Albucafis among the Arabians, 
„ whom I am unwilling to place among the Moderns, being 

<< in che Number of thoſe whom our modern Judges get, 

« [either becauſe they never read him, or becauſe he had the 
„ Misfortune to live fix hundred Years ſince] are the Trium- 
„ virate to whom he principally ſtands indebted, for the Aſ- 


«« ſiſtance he had receiv'd from them in compoling his exci- 


© Jent Book. 

But how many Operations are there nom in Uſe, which — 
< were unknown to the Antients? I fear, that upon a due 
Inquiry, there would be more uſeſul ones found to be 
40 omitted or diſcontinued, than to have 2 by us.“ 


Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic. 


| Caraioous of CrirURGICAL AUTHORS. 
| * 


chiturgien d' arme, & le traks des Playes 


Abeille, 1 
q Ar 8 &c. 8vo. A Paris, 1 


A commentarz. Petropdli, Tom. 1. 
1928. 4. Tomas 2. 3. r | 
105 itorum I. 4 
Feoumedica cad. hat. curiof Vol. 1. 4to. Norib:· 
„& Vol. 2. 1730. Vol. 3. 1733. 90 + 1737 · 


O. 

; three th h , 4 bf rurgical Obſervations, 

| Afar (Jo.) bro medendi. See the Article Aer 
ARIUG. 

Aderlaſvbitchlein {teu vermebrres) oder Bericht vom Adet- 
laſſen und Schröpffen. In High Dutch, 8vo. Norinberg, 
1665. Yhis is @ Treatiſe n F Bacher and $carification. 

Adolphi (Chr. Mich.) trias diffs chiturgicarum, 1,) de Spina 
ventoſa; 2.) de Ligaturis delorifieis;; 22 de morborum per 


matraum attrectatum coratione, 2 27 
de vinculis chirurgicis differt. 4 I 
AÆginetæ (Pau u) Opera: 75 is 7 walls . We 
the GINETA, | 
Aetii Hbri uriverſi. Sir the Article Ar Taps. 


Agricola (Jo "wha Inſtitutions, # High Dutch, 12mo. 
— Weund-attzehey vertiehrt und verbeſſert, vo. Nürnb. 


1574. Thitt *5; 2 improvd and augmented. 
3 Neve Feidſcherer- kunſt, e eſd. 11 16. In 
High Dutch, bet Yhe ni Surgery | 
8vo. Swinfurt. 16 MM 


2 Pe Sint 
— 


. 1 SIO 


- 4bi&, 
ni (Ben) & af. 4. Fonticuls, we me 4 


alto in Vaiverſam, - 


Am 


Di 6e rare Theta Kai. qv. 


28 it 


Albus chirurgorum 
by which we are better enabled to ſolve many _ 
mer DO” were 3 or - 


which all the others ought 
* 5 be ſubſervient) remaining very ligle better than the An- 


" Altutz (J6. \ 


reſt of thoſe Authors, to whom he 
all che {yſtematical Writers, 1 think. there are A 


— - i 
£9 


N 


Aba (Bto. ci 


— — — 


enn 
ibid. 1693. 
IL lite: 


era e 


XD 
_ 
Batay. 


Improve- Albrecht Us — difſett. de Enematum, Evacuantium, 


Nutrientium uſu 8. 2 1 
primarii, Opera. i Tink Ai 
BUCASIS, 


ome, gh 
B.) Traits du Cancer, P 
Fg de Medica 2 2 1645. 


1719. 4b. This Book contains many earious 
to the Surge 


V.) Vade mecum, with the — Obſerva- 
5. — . George Clacius, 8vo. Hanoverz, 1722. In 


. 3 
A vo. 


Ammanni (Pauli) Medicing critica, 4to. Stade, 1677. It con- 
4. Thi s relative to Surgery 
Lipliz, 2 


nitu ſive Contrabifura, 
en Da Piet Pareneſi ejus ad diſcentes, 12mo. 
1977» 
raxis vulnerum lethalium, 8vo. Francf, 1690. 
Andey, (Nic) Examen de divers points de l' Anatomie, de 
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Coward (Guil.) Ophthalmomiatria five Oculorum Medela, 


8vo. Lond. 1706. ; 
Crauſii (Rud. Guil.) de Fœtus Mortui ex Utero Extractione, 
4to. Jenæ, 1677. |; 


de Sphace O, difl, 4to. ibid. 1678. 

———— -- Strumis, diff, 4to. ibid. 1687. 

—— -- Ulceribus Uteri, 4to. ibid. 1690. 

— -- Hirudinibus, 4to, ibid. 1695. 

—— -- Sclopetorum vulneribus, 4to. ibid. 1695. 

———— -- Ulceribus antiquis, 4to. ibid, 5 

. Suffocatorum aqua vel laqueo Reſtitutione in vitam, 
4to. ibid. 1705. * 

Ranula ſub lingua, 4to. ibid. fine anno Impreſ- 
10Onis. J 


Crellii (Lud. Chriſt.) Marmorea memoria, G. F. Seligmanni, 
Saxonnici ſupremi Concionatoris, qua portentoſi Calculi, 
ipſa fata properarunt, deſcribuntur, cum fig. 4. Lipſ. 1708. 
Cron (Ludwig.) vom Aderlaſſen und Zabnaus ziehen, cum fig. 
vo. Lipſ. 1919. This is a High Dutch Treatiſe of Vene- 
edtion, and Drawing of Teeth. 
a (Andr.) C 
1596. In Iialian. Venet. 1605. | 
Cygriant 2 Oratio encomiaſtica in Chirurgiam, fol. 
ranequeræ, 1 293: TIA, 2 
— Hiftoria Fœtus poſt 21 Menſes ex uteri tuba Matre 
1 ſalva exciſi, C. fig. 8yo. L Bat. 1700. ws W 
— — diſſert. de Carie O um, 40. Ultrajecti, 1680. ; 
Cyſtitomia hypogaſtrica ; er, a Treat:ſe on the high Operation 


. fer the Stone, 4to. Lond. 1724. 
Kaiser 


Dalechamps (Jaque) Chirurgie Fran coiſe aves pluſieures Figures 

des Inſtrumens neceſſ- Bvo. Lyon. 15% ;; ]ꝝæn n; 
Degaehri (Tobias) dill. de . Al- 
tort. 1702, [4444s 6 þ. 841 © 
Deidler (Anton.) de Morbis venereis & Tumoribus, 846. Lond. 

„ chin dbem nam * | 
han iences ſur Ia Bile & les Cadavres des 
ric, 1722 R 7 nt et, 
Cc. fig. Kto. Lugd. 


N ee. a 3 
kers (Fri 
DN ( Jae.) Obſervationes de Calculo Renum, Veſies, Ure- 


„ 


E . . 5 
gh ) Exercitationes: Practice, 


Univerſalis, fol. Venet. 1573. & ; 


„ 
de, Lithotomia, & Veſicr Punctura, c. fig · 3vO. Lug. 


Bat. 1731. 
Depre (fo. Frid.) de Ulcere auris diſſ. 4to. Erford, 1718. 
Dethardingii (Georg.) de Fred ſubveniendi hbmerts in 


aqua per Laryn » Epiſt. 4to. Roſtoch. 171 
29 — if, 984 Wal. 


1723. | 
diſſert. An in Cranii depreſſione elevatio 

per manum Chirurgicam ſemper fit neceſſaria? to. . 
1732. 

W. 9-0 diſſertatio de Neceſſitate inſpectionis Vulnerum in 
Crimine homicidii, - 4to. ibid. 1726. 

a Deventer (Henr.) Operationes Chirurgicz in arte Obſtetri- 
candi, 4to. Pars 1. Lugd. Bat. 1701. Pars 2. ibid. 1724. 


c 


, ſome in High Dutch, wnder the Title of Neves 


Hebammen Licht. 8vo. Jen. 1517. 
Dibon ſur les Maladies veneriennes, 8vo. Paris, 1724. 


Dighy EY Receipts in Phyſic and Surgery, 8vo. Lond. 


—— diſcours ſur la Gueriſon des Playes la Poudre de 
Sympathie, 12mo. Paris, 1658. id. in High Dutch, 8vo. 
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Dini Chirurgia Additi ſunt Gentilis de Fulg & Gentilis 

de Florentia de Diſlocationibus & Fracturis ti, fol. 
Venetiis, 1 530. | 

Dionis (Petr.) Cours d' Operations de Chirurgie, 8vo. à Paris, 
1707. & 1714. 8vo. Mai. 

Chirurgiſche Operationes, 8vo. Augſp. 1712. & ibid. 
1722. Corrected and improved by L. Heiſter. 
ee General des Accouchemens, 8yo. Maj. Paris, 
171 . 

Doebelli (Jo. Jac.) Hiſtoria Penis, Glandes cancroſi ac feliciter 
reſecti, 12mo. Lipſ. 1693. The ſame in High Dutch, 
12mo, Lipſ. 1699. cum 7 

Dolaei (Jo.) Opera omnia Medica & Chirurgica, fol. Erf. 
170g. 

Dondi ( Jac.) Remedia Chirurgica, in Theſauro Chirurg. Uf- 

bee fl "_ _ ; 

as (Jo.) ſeve reatiſes on the high Operation for the 
— = Venereal Diſeaſe. 'oh - 


——- A ſhort Account of Mortifications, &c. 8vo. Lond. 
1732. DT” 
— (Jacobi) Hiſtory of the lateral Operation, 4to. Lond. 
Appendix to the Hi of the lateral Operation for 
1. 


the Stone; containing eſelden's preſent Method of 
oy ms 4to, 173 
Drake (Jac J Anthropologia ; or, a new Syftem of Anatomy, 
_— ome Chirurgical Obſervations, 8yo. Lond. 1707. 
2 Vol. 
Dran (Henr. Franc. le) Parallele des differentes maniéres de 
tirer la Pierre hors de la Veſſie, c. fig. 8vo. Paris, 1730. 
Drelincurtius (Car.) de la Pierre, 12mo. a Leide. 
Dube Medicin & Chirurgien des Pauvres, 8vo. Rouen, 1712. 
Dubon (Claude) idee des Principes de la Chirurgie, contenant 
les differents Tumeurs, Plies, Ulceres, F & Luxa- 
tions des Os, &c. 8vo. à Dreſde, 1734. * 
Duni (Thaddæi) de Venæſectione, 8vo. figur. 1557. 
| EM E. | 
Eckhardi unvorſichtige Hebamme ; that it, The i, 
Midwife, 8vo. Lot: 1715. | Fo 


verwegener Chi 3 that is, The raſh Surgeon 
iz Vindel; & Li fr, 1698. . 


$vo. Augu 
E rdefii (Aland. Maur.) de Peſte, & infallibili eam extirpandi 
atione, ex Latina in Germanicam linguam tranſlata per 
Jungkenium, 8vo. Franc. 17 15. Auctior Uratiſlaviæ, 1720. 
4to. G 0 43 44 — a . 
Elleri (Jo. Theod.) Medicini und Chirurgiſche anmerc- 
kungen, 8vo. Berol. 17 30. is, Medicinal and Chirur- 


Eilat Jö. Sight.) Clyſinatics'tioha ve Chirurgi Infuſ 
oltzii (Jo. Sigiſm. | nova irurgi ſo- 
ria & an» ol 8yo. Colon. Brandenb. 1667. dt 2. 

o. fig, ou 4to. N W__ 7 
teatomatis reſecti & feliciter ſanatt Hiſtoria, | 
Colonize Brandenburgiez; 66. a r * 
Enchiridium Chirurgicum, 8vo. Patav. 1593. N | 
Ephemerides, Miſedlanes & Acta Acad. nat. curioſor. variis 
annis & locis edita. Theſe are interſperſed with many Cbi- 
rurgical wy os . 4 4 58 
utua, five de Sanguinis miſſione, autore Luca Antonio 
Portio, Med, Romano, 12mo. Roma, 1682. & Vents. 


| 168 x * we * , | 

der Eclhrn Chirurgus. I» High Dutch, $40. Hamb. 1698. The. 
g . wrgeen.. C3, 36 a bm Tb d35-2. 4 \ Ms Lak — 

Erndelii (& H.) Iter Anglicanum & Batatum, 8vo, Amt. 

Ettmulleri (Mich.) Opera omnia, fol. Francof;. ad 'Moetn. 
1696. . Vol. 2. en 


Ettmulleri 


— 


CHI 
| jum, $vo. Ss 1702. 
-- Chirurgiz, 12mo, Amt I bg 4 
— ä. dil. de u 4t0. T 
—  — -- Chirurgia 1 410. ibid. 1668. 
aps Transfuſoria, 4to. ibid. 1682. 
diff. de Sarcocele, 4to. ibid. 2 
—— de Vulneribus Diaphragmatis, 4to. ibid 1730. 
— dents = Ventriculi, 4to. ibid. 17 30- 
— -- przgndi Pedis Inflamiatione, AU ibid. 1 1130 


Eyſelii (Jo. Philipp.) Compendium Chirurgicum, 8vo. E 


om duplicato non Lethali, 
4to. 1 . y 
Eylenbarthi ( a de Optima Lithotomiam adminiſtran- 


F. 


may Lay e. jo. | Spagyrica, &c. 8vo, Argentor. 
s 1 
Fabetthus (Gail. ) Hildanus, de Gangræna & Sphacelo, cum 
Obſ. w_ 1598. 
buſtionibus, $vo. Baſil, 1 1607. 
Cs Centuria, fol. Francof. 1610. 
——— de partu Cæſareo, & vulnere Sclopeti, Oppenheimii, 


161 

— Neu Feld-Artzneybuch und Chirurgiſcher, Reiſs- 
Kaſten, 8vo. Baſil, 1 

0, Lithotomy, in High Dutch, 8 vo. Baſil, 1626. & 

- Latine, ibid. 1628. 

—— ita militaris, $vo. ibid. 1633. 

Obſervationum Centuriz V. 4to. Baſil, 1606. & 

Lugd. 1641. cum Epiſtola de partu Cæſareo. 

de vuinere ti, & monſtro Lauſanne nato, 8vo. 


Oppenheim, 1614. 
non dem Halſgeſchwulſt, und der Bräune, 6 o. 


Stutg. 1661. That is, Of a 50 Dat 

Opera Omnia, in tch, 1652. 

Odiervationes & Epiſlo le, ex Jo. Sin. 1 
editione, 4to. Pars 1. Argent. 0713: Þ. 11. ibid, 1716. 

Fabricii (Hieron.) ab pn wp me tateuchus Chirurgicus 
cum CT im 8vo. ao 1582. 1 

———-- Opera Chirurgica in Ar vo. Franco 
1620. in Fol. Ven 1619. Jame in Dutch, 1647. 
& __ in Fol. The ſans in High Dutch, 4to. Norim 
1716 

— Oeuvres Chirurgicales de Fabrice d' Aquapendente, 
i... Rouen, 1658. 

alcon (Jean.) Remarques fra Chirurgie de Guy de Cha- 

1 vo. àL 

Falconeti (Camilli i) Queeſtio Medico-chirurgica, An educendo 

* cæteris anteferendus apparatus lateralis ? 4to. Paris, 


. Fal _ (Gabr.) de Ulceribus & Tumoribus, 4to. Venet. 
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l — Comment. in Hippocratem de Vulneribus Capitis, 
4t0. ibid. 1566. 

2 e Fol. Francof. 1606. & Fol. Venet. 
1606. 


—— Cbirurgia, 4to. ibid. 1637. 

Faſchii (Aug. 2 de Veſicatoriis diff, to. 1673. 

de Medicina proſtetica, 4to. ibid. 1677. 

——— Anthrace peſtilentiali, 4to. ibid. 1681. 

Parotidibus, Jenæ, 168 3. 

Fauchard, (Pierre) Chirurgi = dentiſte, cum fig. 2 Tomes, 
8vo, Paris, 1728. In Dutch, I — 7 173 

Fehrii (Jo. Her.) diſſ. de lo veſicæ per Lo- 
nem auferendi Methodo, 4to. Baſil. re 


—_ (Gerh.) lib. de Cadavere inſpiciendo, 40. i ike, 
Ferrara (M. W Nova Selva di Chirurgia, 8vo. in Ve- 


netia 
Ferraræ .) By Iva Chirurgie, 8vo. Francof. 1625. 
Ferrius Alford) de Sclopetorum | vulneribus, 4to. Rome, 
1552. & Lugd. 1553. cum libro de in Urethra. 


tem, 8 vo. Venet. cum Botallo, Maggio & Rota. 1566, 
| Them, 40. Francof, 1 . deinde Fol rancof. 1610. 
Fickli (Jo.” Jac.) de Abſceſſu diff, 4. Jena, 
1714 
— de Clyſteribus aria & frigidis, Ito. ibid. 
I 


rag, ease) de Relaonibty Medicorum, Bro * 


N ehre. Lovan, 1598. 
Chirurgici XII. de præcipuis artis 


Car eR. H. Conringi edit. 4to. Francof. 1049. 
4to. Lond. 1733. * 
Fierabraſ. la 


W | paruire Cue, 
Pas 648, * = 


Filgi (Guil. Lud.) de variis Litbotomiam adminiftrandi ratle- 
nibus, & preſertim Ravianz preſtantia, — ht ow: . 


| — Cirurgia, in Italian, 8vo, 
Fiber jo. And.) diff, de Oculi tumore Scirrhoſo extirpats, 


4to. Erford. 1720. 
de veneno Canis Rabidi, 4to. ibid. 1725. a] 
—— de variolarum Inſitione, 4to. ibid. 1926. EnTS, 
de Scroti Sphacelo curato, to. ibid. 1729. | 
Remediis, 4to. 


a Fonſeca (Roder.) de Calculorum 


1586. 
Fontan (Car.) diſſ. de Hydrope ze Tympanite, 8vo. One, | 


— pc.) Opar gw, hi. 613. , | x 
ic.) Aphoriſmi Hippocratis, quibus accedit traftat. 
bo extractione Foetus mortui per uncut, 1amo. 

'I 

2 ”Florilegium medicum : non ſolum Medicis, verum C- 
— apprime jucundum & neceſſarium, amo. ibid. 
1637. 

— Commentarius in Sebaſt. Auſtrium de puerorum Mor- 
bis, ubi Capite de angina Laryngotomiam deſcribit, cum 
fig. 12. Amſtel. 1642. 

Foreſti (Petri) Obſervationes & Curationes Chirurgice, 8vo. 
Antverp. 1610, 

— a _— 2 Francof. 1602. & 1634. item, 


Fol. Norimb. 1660 


Formy (Sam.) Chirurgien de Montpellier. Traits vel 


- Bandes laqs, plaſtres, _— Atelles & 

, 2 R 1 à Montpellier, 1 2 

ragaſo (G rurgia, tranflated from Spaniſh into Italian, 
by Balthaſ, Cas e. Veer 1686, 

Frambefarii (Nic. Abrah.) Opera canones medicos & chirur- 
gicos continentia, 4to. Francof. 1629. 

Framboiſiere, œuvres, ou ſont decrites 'Hi = du Monde la 
Medicine, la Chirurgie, & la Pharmacie, Fol. Lyon, 1669. 
Franchimont. (Nic. a Franckenfeldt) de Calculo Renum & 

Veſiceæ, 8vo. 


_ 3 * 4 Ebbs Leporinis, 4to. Heidelbergæ, 
16 


Franc (Jo. de Franc.) Libellus aureus de Veneſectione con- 
865 tra Empiricos, 12mo. Neapoli, 1645. & B8vo. Francof. 
I 

Fries ( Pierre) Traits des Hernies, de la Pierre, Cataractes, 
5 _ excellentes parties de la Chirurgie, 8vo. Lyon. 


Francs * Ve} 10 EY Setons, In High Dutch, 12mo, 
Freie (Jo. Hes. ) diff. de Catarafta, 4to. Argentorat. 


1721. 
0 & Bubonocele, 4to. ibid. 17 21. 
Fritſchii (Jo. Chr.) Theologiſche, Juriftiſche, Mediciniſche, 
und Ph ylicaliſche Geſchichte, 4to, Tom. V. Lipſiz, 17 30. 


& 17 34- 
G 
Gailhardi (Jo.) de VenzſeQione diſquiſitio, 12mo. Hafn. 


Gal Notzil (Alex. Chriſt.) Diff, de Viſu per Cataractam im- 
pedito, 4to# Helmſtad. 1713. 

Galeni (Claud.) Opera omnia. See GALtwvs. | 

8 ( Dominic.) Of Jur. In Italian, 4to. Padua, 
1620 

Garengeot (Jacques Croiſſant. Traits des Operations de Chi- 
nur, I. If Tomes, 8vo. Pas, 1720. Editio II. ibid. 1731. 

Te des Inftruiners & Cüirurgez u. Vol. 
Paris, 1723- Editio II, ibid, 1727. " 


Gavaſſetius (Mich.) de —ů At. Venet. 1 
Gaukes (Y vonis) medico«chirurgics” . 


— bo ib. ib. -$v6; Amſt. 1708. in High 
dens (Jani Abra 
GA ani Die Eroberte Gicht durch die Chirur- 
ics affen der Mona, 12mo. Hamb. 1682. That is, 
| The Cutv 6 the Gout, by Moxa, © 
——--- Grauſame Mediciniſche Mord-mittel, Adethfie, 
purgieren, &c., 8vo. Brem, 1688. 
—— der Vohlverſehene Feld-medicus, 12mo. Hachb. 
1684. That is, The > Phyſician and Surf mn. 
Obſervationum m decas, r. & a. tamo. 
Hamb. 1686. 


———--- Obſervationes amo. Franc. 169 

. Soldgr, 12mo. 4 6. de i, 155 
© Soldier: 

Geigeri (Makch.) Kel ia ſive 1 N 


Mere I 9 TR jms IDEN Dujch, 12m0 — 
Ls 
Geilſuſũ 


rinnen 
4 8 n 
. 


A 


- 


'Gidb's 


(Conn.) 


CHI 
Geilſußt (Bern, Wilh.) Diff. de Moxa, 4to. Marburg, 
odge (Georg.) Surgery. In High Dutch, 4to. Francof. 


2 (Jo. Bapt.) vera Methodus Curandi Bubonem & Car- 


bunculum 1 to, Gracii Stiriaz, 1584. It. 4to. 
Dantiſci It. 2 . 1602. 
Gendron (bed) Recherches ſur la Nature & la Gueriſon 


des Cancres, 8vo. Paris, 1701. 


nh.) Anatomia Chirurgica, 8vo. Rom. 1686. 


eee in Aphoriſmos Hippocratis N 


$vo. ibid. 1694. 


Gcorgii (Matth.) Phlebotomia r. ſeu Apo 


ſanguinis miſfione contra Dominic. Scalam, 4to. 


COR (Hans von.) Feldbuch der wundartzney, 4to. Ar- 


entor. 1527, That is, The Camp Surgeon. 
—_ 2 in High Dutch, with Figures, Fol. Straſb. 


2. 
— 4to. Francof. 1606. That 


——- hewetrte wundartzney, 
it, \The expert Surgeon. 
neri (Conr.) Scriptores Optimi de Chirurgia, veteres & 
recentiores, ut Jo. Tagaultius ; Jac. Hollerius ; Marianus 
Sanctus; Angel. Bologninus; Mich. . Barthol. 
" Ma gius ; Alton. Ferrius ; Jo. Langius; Claud. Galenus; 
Gre, Jac, Dondus : Fol. Tigur. 1555. cum fig 
'Gherli (Fulvio) Centuria d' obſervationi rare di Medicina e 
Cirurgia, 12 mo. Venet. 171 


King's-evil, Byo. Lond. 1712. 

Gladbachii (Carl, Frid.) diflertatiuncula de Fiſtula Ah, 8vo. 
Hanov. 1721. 

od inſtrumenta in partu, p. n. nonniſi 


ſumma neceſſitate adhibenda, diſſ. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 


1732. 


— — (Jo. Adolph.) diff. de Hernia incarcerata ſuppurata 


Gormel more 9 On 1 fr 


non ſemper Lethali, 4to. Helmſtad. 17 38. cum fig, 
Glandorpii Matth.) Speculum Chirurgorum, de vulneribus 
tractans, 8 vo. Bremæ, 1619. 
— — Methodus Medendz Paronychiz, 8vo. ibid. 1623. 
—---- de Polypo Natrium, 4to. ibid. 1628. 
--- Gazopbylacium polypluſium Fonticulorum & Seta- 


ceorum, 4to. ibid. 1633. 
— — omnia, 4to. Londini, 1729. 
Gockelii, (Jo. Chriſtoph.) &c. Medicinal Surgery, in High 


Dutch, 8vo. Ulmz, 170 
Goelicke (Andr, Ottomar.) 
centior, 8yo. Hale, 
—— Diſſ. de Uteri 
4to, Halz, 1710. 
— Diſſ. de mutilo Medicinz Corpore per Chirurgiam 
& Pharmaciam reſtituendo, 4to. Hale, 1711. 
Le? A 1s 4to. Francof. ad Viadr. 1724. 
—— Dyſtocia, 4to. ibid. 1732. 
—---- Tendinum Affectibus, 4to. ibid. 17 32. 
—— — leo ex Hernia, 4to. ibid. 1735. 
———----- Chirurgiz cum Medicina Conjunctione, 4to. ibid. 
I 
—— Medicina Forenſis, 4to. Efurt. ad Viadr. 1723. 
Gohlii (Jo. Dan.) A Compendium of Surgery, in High Dutch, 
8vo. Norimb. 1736. 
de Spina Veste diſſert. 4to. Halz, 1727: 
Hopes (Jo.) Opuſcula de Venæſectione, &c. 4to. Paris, 


* N de) la Veritable Chirurgie, 8 vo. a Rouen, 


8vo. Lutet. 1566. 
Chirurgicales, 8vo. à Paris, 


ſ. Surgery, Dutch, Wundartzney, 
"Jams SEE 16 Fig High 


J Hiſtoria Chirurgiz antiqua & Re- 
I 
8 curandi Artificio novo, 


N ic.) Nigren und Blaſen-ſtein, 8vo. Hafniæ, 

Io 5. That is, Of 'the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder. 

We aig nf ertatio eg; cum IG 8vo. Lond. 
1, 268Þ 4061 ing 


Gent { "Jo. Get) 1 8 8 


tractat von einxich Zuſammenf der Ver- 
- — by MM Dag Dt 1 it, 0 trons, &. 
n e, 


niverſalis 
= net arificatione, Hirudinibus, &c. 429, — 
oli (Jac. * Ocuyres de Chibi cum fig, Fal. Paris, 


Ia. Ite R 
2 del 0 CIR. be Keane ds renne, cum 
. . $ Paris. 26 35] W 2 5 5 — 
Ma, Of ie Dif of he Þ Ly rg 1 51 


2 U 


bſervations of En, + oh Diſtempers call'd the 


CHI 


8 — dans les Fiewres, ſecond. edit. 
ag 1710. 
H | 


Haneli (Chriſt. Frid.) diff. de Morbis Scroti, 4to. Argent. 


I 
Hammen (Ludov. * cum Epiſtolis de Crocodilo 
ac Veſice M 12mo. . Bat. 1681. 
Os. Henr.) * 9 Scarificatione Hippocratica 
di D. ARS) 18 
Hancke (Dan. Ab ann oder Kalten 
Landern ofter ader — laſſen. In High Dutch, 8 vo. Froncot. 
1734. That is, Whether it is proper to bleed or purge moſt 
enus, = frequently in hot or in cold Climates. 
(Gualter.) diſſ. Medicæ & Chirurgiem, 8vo. Lond. 


1725. 
Hartranffti (Jo. Valent.) diff. de non differenda Secundinarum 
adhærentium extractione, 4to. Lipſ. 1735. 


Hecquet ſur la ſaignee du pied & Purgation, au commencement 


de la petite Verole & des Fievres malignes, avec de Raiſon 
contre Þ Inoculation de la petite Verole, 8 O. Paris, 1724. 

Heiſteri (Laur.) de Cataracta in lente Cryſtallina, Diflerta- 
tiones yu” 4to. Altorfii, 1711. & 1712. 

de Cataracta, Glaucomate, & Amauroſi tractatio, 8vo. 
Altorf. 1713 & 1720. Apologia pro hoc libro, imprimis 
— Wolhuſium, 8vo. ibid. 1717. .Vindici hujus libri, 8 vo. 
ibid. 1719. 

——— de Gaſtro & Enteroraphe, 4 ibid. 1713. 

Chirurgiæ novæ 9 to. ibid. 1714. 


de nova Methodo ſanandi fiſtulas Lacrymales, 4to. 
Atorf. 1716. 


Surgery, in High Dutch, 4to. Norimb. 1718. 1724. 


In Latin, Amſtælodami, 1739. 

dif. de ſuperfluis & noxiis quibuſdam in Chirurgia, 4to. 
Altorff. 1719. 

—— de fœtu ex Utero Matris mortuæ mature excidendo, 
4to. ibid, 1720. 

de . — Mammarum extirpandi ratione, 
dill. 4to. ibid. 

— de Trichiol Otulonm, 4to. Helmſtad. 1722. 

—— de Anatomes ſubtilioris utilitate, (præſertim in Chirur- 

gia) diſſertatio, 4to. ibid. 1728. 


de Ae erroribus i in curandis Morbis Venues, 


- 4to. ibid 

—— ä de K Kefotomiz abuſa tollendo, dil. 4t0. wid. 1728. 
Alto Adparatu, 4to.. ibid. 1728. 

Obſervationes Medicz Miſcellanez, 4to. ibid. 1730. 


de Chirurgia cum Medicina neceſſario conjungenda, 
4to. ibid. 1732. 


de Fallaci Pulmonis infantum Experiments, Ato. ibid, 
1732. 
de Medico (aut Chirurgo) nimis timido, 4to. ibid. 


1733. 
Anatomes majori in Chirurgia quam Medicina 
neceſſitate, to. ibid. 1737. 


Hernia Incarcerata ſuppurata non ſemper Lethali, 


4to. ibid. 27 6 
(Eliæ dil, de Nova Methodo Amputandi 
ſelmſtad. 1738. 


Brachium, 1 


Diſſert. 4 ren" circa Sanitatem nn 


* ibid. 17 
elmontii Bot ) Opera, 4to. Amſt. 1652. 
_ ite de pertes de Sang, & du Cancer, 8vo.. Paris, 


—_— 
(Chad) &c. A Compendium of Surgery, 8vo. Mii 
hauſen, N n High Dutch. 


Caſes and Obſervations, &c. 8yo. Francof. 1711. 
In High Dutch, 


Hauſs Medicus und Land Barbier, 8 Lipſ. 1719- 


| That is, The Family Surgeon and Phyfician.. | 
Mili 


The Clinical Phyſician, in which is contained the 
8vo. ibid. 1722. 


Cheſt, and a Chirurgical Lexicon. I. High Duech. 
Henningeri (Jo. Sigiſm.) 8 & 2 2 
Hudani in Compend. & . mae 3 


1714 
— de Paracenteſi s bdominis, 4:0. Argent. 1 10 
n 40. 


2 * = 1 de Vic 
Gi 
Herlf. lf. (Corel) &c. Examen of Sargery, 5 in High Dutch; gro. 


1731 


il 


2 9 In High Dutch int: ruled Mund nner, 12 mo. 
Heucheri, (Jo. enr.), diff. de ober. 410. Vite- 


Heurnius 11857 De Morbis Oculorum, 8 Naſi, Den- 
hwy &c. 4to. Antverp. 1608. 


Hey n 8 cum 
Yo. Amftel, 1705. 
"Hieronii 


© 


8 üs Ses Fabricius. 


£ 


CHI 


18 


CHI 


Hierovii (Barthol.). * dro. nne. Inter {Phillbert.) Nachiiche vom Aderlſſen, $50. Raban. 


ogg! 
Hilſcheri (Sim. Paul.) diſſert. 4 8 
4to. Jena, 17 10. 
de Urinze Incontinentia ex partu Globulis ligneis cu- 
randa, 40. ibid. 1716. 
— Amputatiane artuum, rite adminiſtrands, 409, 
Ibid. 1718. 


-- Aneuriſmata, 4to. ibid, 1728. . * 
——- -- Fonticulis,. 4to. ibid. 17 129. ad 
— — -- UtetiProcidentia, 4to. 1 1730+ / 
———- -- Paronychia, 4to. ibid. 4 36. 
tes. Ser the Article of hit Name. 
iſtoire de l Academie Royale des Sciences. 
Hiſtoria Academiæ Regia Scientiarum, autore Jo, Bapt. du 
Hamel, 4to. Pariſiis, 1701. Editio 2. 
Hoffmanni (Dan.) Hiſtoria Sanationis Cerebri quaſſati, cum 
deperditione ſubſtantiæ notabili, 4to. Tubing. 1719. 
——--- (Frid.) de Amputatione Membrorum 
rum, diſſ. 4to. Halæ, 1696. 
de Fiſtularum nova fanatidne, Nen 4to. ibid. 
2697: 


—— a. de Membris is Frack, 4to. "Ibid; 1700. 
—— de Luxationibus in Genere,  4to. = 1703. 
—— -- —----- -- Specie, 4t0, ibid. 1704. 
——- - Sphacelo ex Caufla interna, to. ibid. 1717. 
——--- -- Incontinentia Urine ex parts difficili, 4to. ibid. 


i 

— Veſicatoriorum Uſu, 4to. ibid. 1727. 
—— —--- -- Catarafta diſſert. 4to. ibid. 1729. 
—-- -- Uteri Hzmorrhagia, 4to. ibid. 17 30. 
Fiſtula Maxillari, 4to.. ibid. 17 35. 


| ———=-- Conſultationes & Reſponſa Medicinalia, 4to. Halz, 


* 


— — Chirurgia di Tagaultio & 


E 


1734. Tom. 2 
—— (Jo. "Maur.) diſſert. de Hydrocephalo, Altorfii,. 


16 
* (Mawric.) diſſ. de Uteri Procidentia, 4to. ibid. 


Halde (Jul. ) Beſchreibung eines wahrhaften Wund-artzens, 
- 8vo. Lipſ. 1672. alias ibid. 1630. & 1692. 4to. | 
Hollerius ( Jac.) de Materia Chirurgica, fol. Pariſ. 1804. 1552. 


& 1610. idem, 12 mo. Francof. 1 robo. 
io, 8vo. Venet, 1596. 
—— de Morbis internis, Febribus, Peſte, & de Remediis 


Chirurgicis, 12mo, Francef, 1693, 


1664. 


Hombergii (Andr. ) Diff. de Tentigine, 8. Clitoridis Excre- 
Hoppii (Eliz) de Palpebrarum Affectibus, d 400. Baſil. 
— Chirurgus —— 4 oO 
out N 
er & nem 12mo. Lugd. 
Hoorn (Jo. Von.) Sueci * Obſtetricandi. 
— 8 8vo. ibid, 172 
(Jo.) Chirurgiſcher Unterricht, wie man aller 
Horſtii (Jo. Dan.) Judicium de Chirurgia Infuſoria, 12mo. 
Huberi (Rudolph.) dif, de I 125 Maxille Infe- 
Halle, 1726. That is, On the Stone. 
8vo. 1718, Fifty more Chirurgical, & c. Bvo. ibid. 
1720. 
I. 
itutions,' in H Dutch, 
4to. Norimbergz, 1 12 
1 5 


ſcentia nimia, 4to, Jenz, 1671, 
Horlac — (Conr the 2 4 1 Scrofula, and 
Manier Bruche obne ſchneiden zu Curiren, 8vo. 
Horne (Jo. 
wifry, in SW 2 10, 
Homburgen (Anna Eliſ.) Und der Hebammen, Bvo. 
— — curiren ſoll, 8 Vo. Norim. 1682. Tati, The 
Francof. 166 
rioris, a retropulſa tn. np wi 1 La 
4to. 
Huxholzii a Unterricht vor Hebammen, Germanice, 
ingius (Jo.) te Calculo, 4to. Jeng, 
il.) eee, fol. Nea 


—— de Fracturis Cranii dif. 4to. Baſil. . 15. 
Pohpus, in Hick * hr 70. Oh 7 
rf. 1701. 
Ulme, 1695- That is, The Method of curing Heres with- 
Bat. 1662. SOL & 16 
with Figures, 8vo. n 1697. 
1719. | |; 
Hanover. 1700. - , That it, Intrusion of Midwives. 
Method of curing Burns. 
5. 
Houſton (Robert) Of Nergen 8vo. 22 1726. 
Hubner (Jo. Chr.) vom Stein im- 1 
Hutter ( Andr.) Fifty n Obſervations. In High Dutch, 
8vo. C 1s. That i, A U IAlauivu. 
er ** (Jo.) Chirargicol 
: 


4 Surgery, in 
A omni 410. 
"Yor, II. 


* 
7 
of 


1710. Hh by Bleed 
* en \ 6. Helft.) urgery, in High Dutch, do. Feancof.. 
1691. Norimb. 1700. & 1918. 
i (Jo.) Co us Chiru „A0. Halz, 71 4 
de Fiſtula 400. ibid. N | 
KX. * 
Nb (Curl, Faq dir e likes, 4to. 1 
I 
3 defenſio huj 12 r cum e in 


lethalitatem W 8 Cahle, 1 

Kapfferi (Matth.) The Caſe of Girl who fwalles . fey 
which was taken out of her wn near twelve Months 
I High Dutch, 4to olfenbuttele, 1563. 


Keekii (Egid. . Cran.) diff. de eQropio, fab preidio J. Zel- 
Keil (he e LO RR bro. Lipf, & 
1730. 


Kelderman (Cornel.) voor alle Uroed-Vrouwen, 


Onderwys 
rakende hun Ampt ende Plic n. 
1699. That is, Thc Dat of « Mid 


Kennedy, (Pete : * an Appendix con- 
erning Di 5 N e, Ears, . Lond, 171 
—ſ! -- +4 on external Remedies, 8vo. . 1715. 


Kent (Counteh of ) Secrets in Phyſic and Surgery, 12mo, 


Lond. 1 
2 — «Jo 55 de Sympathetici Pulveris vanitate, 4to. 


Kiſer (ho. Ge ig de lzfionibus Tendinum, 4to.- Lugd. 


Klaunigi (Godofr.) Noſocomium Charitatis, five Obſervationes 
Medicæ 2 c. fig. 4to. Uratifl, 1718. 
Kneuſelius (Chr. Frid.) de — „ 40. Gieſlz, 


1698. 
koch (Dan.) diſſ. de Hernia Crurali, 4to. 0 . 
Koenerding (Adrian.) Of a Gangreng — eule, . 
with Figures, Amſterd. 1698, 
Krautermanni (Valent.) Medicina Renunciatoria & Conſulta · 
toria, 8 vo. Arnſtad. 1726. 
Kruger (Barthold. ) Hiſtoria Calculorum Macrocoſmi & Micro- 


. iſmum, 4to, Brunopoli, 1714. 
1 Theodor, iſtoph, ) Obſervationum — 
ER Norimb. 1 


Le Us (Jo, Caſp. 4M, de Ulceribus dentium fiſtuloſis, 4to, 
Kulmi ( f . dif, de Clavicula exoſtoſi en 
cjuſque felici Sectione, 4to. Gedani, 1732. 
de Uteri Prolapſu, mortis Cauſa, 4to. ibid. 17 32 
Kupferſchmidt (Jo.) de Morbis Præliantium, NA 

are Real, 


rioſa Bernatum expeditione Bellica, 1 
4¹o. Baſil. 17 15. 


L. 


r (Amoſ.) 4 Treatiſe e of Mi wifey, in Dutch, 970, 

el. 1 

2 ts Bapt.) notz in Sculteti Armamentarium Chi- 
rurgicum, $vo, primo Amſtel. 1672. & dein iterum auctum 

| atque emendatum a Jo. Tillingio, Zvo. Lugd. Bat. 1693, 
c. figuris quamplurimis. 

Lanfranci Chiru In a Collection of Chirurgical Authors ; 
together with 70 de Cauliaco, and others, fol. Venetiis, 


1546. 

: Wundartzney, 8vo. Francof, 1 Lew That is, Sur- 

S Mien, Geſner s Col- 

Lang (Jo) Themat C — e 307 is 55. 


— ( iſtolze Medicinales, 8vo. Hanov 


riſtian. Jo.) medica fol. = 1 o4. 
D (Joſeph.) Jo.) Opera md variz W Chl- 
— & r 1 10 . Fa 1688. 
—_— 0 169 
i (Petri Pauli 0) Eckel Italica lingua ——__ qua often- 
"Iz ſatagit, „Caen Ocall non ſemper eſſe in humor 
4to. in Rimino, 1722. 


C ino, 
Largelata l Venet. 1499 


Petri de) Chi 
Layateri (Jo. Nl as E Aueh & Hypolpadigls, Ata. 
Traject. ad Rb, 1 


. Fabel) Traits des Remedes Vulneralres, 8vo, 
wr nM les Maladies & 
Launay ( Dent) fur yeneriennes * 
la Pierre, ibid. 170] 


— Aiden . 
2 (Guil.) de Curatione .12mo. Lugd. Bat 
Lat r 


eventibus, 
Loni Chirurgical Operation: ; in High * gvo, er 


T4 


* 


7 
", 2 y C H D 


Lecheli (Jo.) Theorema ſitne tutum & com eniem in Capitis 
imique ventris contuſionibus Pharmaca per Inſeriora purgan- 
tia uſurpare necne. wn Guelferbyti, 1668, 
Le (Chriſtian Polycarp) A-Freatiſe ſhewing, that the 
pulſion of the Secundines are not to be left to Nature, 
cone 2 Opinion of Ruyſch, 40 Lipſia, 1728. I 
igh Dutc 
L traits des Hernies, ou Decentes, cum fig. 8vo. à Paris, 
1690. and in 1994 
Lichtmann (Jv. Mich.) Of a Catara#, in High Dutch, vom 
Staar, 4to. Norimb. 1720, 
Liſteri 125 ) AJ Jouritey t6 Poris in the Year 1698. 8vo. 
Lond. 1090 * wr man Things relative to Surgery. 
Loeberi (E ontufionum Biftoria, 4ts. Jenæ, 


Lockter ( Mart. "nie ) Obſervationes Medica & Chirurg. | 


4e6. Viteb. 1 7 
- diff. gern Curatione, 4to. ibid. 1725. 
mnt — == Uteri Procidentia, to. ibid. 1728. 


Loew (Jo. Franc.) Theatrum Medico-juridicum, 4to\, No- 


rimberg. 

Lonicert (A. ) 4 Treatiſe of Midwifry, in High Dutch, 
o. Francf d. Men. 1573. & 1703. 
Lon. Lat.) Pel-bdtbicr, 12mo, Meinunge, 

is, The 649 * ungen, 

Loweri Rich. ny. de Corde. 3 this there is a Treatiſe 2 
M the Trani fron of Blood ; and ſome Remarks on Phle 
105 Londini, 8vo, 1669. & 8vo. Lugd. Bat. edit. quinta, 

1709 

Lupii { Jac, Ant.) Chirurgia inforzata, 8vo. Vanet, 17 1. 
— —— ſuellata, 8vo. ibid. 1716. 

Lyſthenii (Gottl. ett) di. de Aneuryſmate, 4to, Hale, 


; | ns 


. ob (biz 
Magatus (Cæſar.) de rara rr Vulnerum, fol. Vene- 
tis, primo 1615. poſtea ibid, 1676. & 173 35; 
Maggius (Barthol.) de Vulnerum $:l6petorum Bombardarum 


curatione, 8vo, Bonon. 1552. 


- de Vulnefibus Sclopetorum, fol. in Geſner's Col- 


af Tigur. 15 

Magi (ett N ta il modo di Sanguinare, attacar le 
ſang ehe he & le Hoſe ſur le Fr 7 & Velicatotii, 
tho: K TK, 1613. eher 1626. & 1 


i de 3 Romæ, 


nue (Jo. Bag.) Þ roars Ghittrgit — 8vo. Lipf. 
=> On & R Clyſmaticæ novæ, 4to. Kiliz, 


to. ib 
a fra (Antoine) rate des Made de POeil, 4to. A 
yes, 1707. 


— The A in Dutch, with Additions, by J. Palfin, 4to. 
Leiden, * c. fig. 
— ame in High Dutch, 4to. Norimbergæ, 1725. 
Malphivs (tt erius) Strgery, i in High Dutch, ibid. 1676. 
yy eti ( Jo. Jac) ) Bibliotheca ies, qua omnes humani 
oris Affectiones, manum uy expoſcentes, Ordine 
8 betico explicahtur, Tomi IV cum figuris, Gene- 
Vie, 1721. 
— now in Ones Medica & Chirurgica Pauli Barbetti, 
4to. Geneve, 1 
Windes (Jo. Jac.) de —_— Scarificatione ex veterum 
N. 17 4to. Patav. 
Mappus (Marc.) de Ran 8 nz Terminata ad dentem cario- 
W Ot; Argentor, 16 
uti de la) I uction familiere & utile * ſages 
e pour bien pratiguer les Accouchemens, 8vo. à Paris, 


Marchetti etri de) Obſervatio & Curatio Chirurgica nova 
cum fig. — a Jacobo Martini Germano, D. 7% Patav. 


V. 
1654. 
-- Obſervationes Medico - clrurgica, 8 vo. ibid. 1664. 


ranc.) Relation F an txtrairdinary Operation on 
a R the wg in Italian, with Figures, 4to. Bo- 


Marin i Gi ili) The Prattice {on wg] Operations, — 
Cards relating to the Eyes a In Italian, 
oz, 
Manual tho 5 PraQica Medicinal. « cum Cortilionis Chirur- 


vo. 1610. 


de Marque (Jac.) J. des Bandages de 35 


=. Paris, 138 1. cum hg. 28 5 
woes 2. _ * 
2 67 Treats ol Vengreal Diſcaſes, 8 o. Lond. 


. . 40. Tieci- 


nil, 1584+ 
3 


1682. Phat 


CHE 
Err CI gs Argent. 


PR Mz (Filippo 


8 r ores on — Venet. 1702. 

— Pere cum 4to Atav. I . 

Practical 2 » in Italian, 8vo. Re arch. 

ing de Morbo ( lgno Guajaco, &c. 4to. ibid. 
1503. 


— de Veneſectione, 4to, ibid. 


— (Alex.) de 2 Mittendi inem, 4to. Lagd,” 
1622. 
a Medica, fol. ibid. 1634. 
Materni ( ie. Chriſt, diff, 2 cum Medicina neceſſa- 


rio TR. 4to. Helmſtad. 17 32. 


| Maub&i traits des Tumeurs & des ObſiruQions, 8vo. A Paris, 


1702. 

Mauchart (Jo. Dav.) de Hernia Incarcerata, diff. 4to. Tubia- 
gæ, 1721. 

an 05 

Wah ite Obſtipo, ibid. 17 
Maurer ( Jo. Gear rg.) Chirurgie 2 po his oo. Schaff- 

huſæ, 1 igh Dutch. 

Mauriceau ig. ) Fraite des Maladies des Femmes Groſs, 
4to. Paris, 1712. 


— 6 


ions ſur la Groſſeſſe & P Accouchement des 

Femmes, &c. 4to. ibid. 1695. 

- Obſervations dernieres ſur les Maladies des Femmes 

— — 4to. ibid. 1708. 

Aphoriſmes touchant la Groſſeſſe,  Accouchement, 
& les Maladies des Femmes, 12mo, Amft. 1700. 

Mediciniſch und Chirurgiſch Schatz-Kaeftlein, 8vo. Francof. 
& Lipſ. 1709. 


Medicus Theoria & Praxi inſtructus, five de internorum & ex- 


ternorum morborum curatione, 8b. Geneve, 1690. | 

Meekren (Job.) Medico-chirurgical Obſervations, in Dutch, 
8vo., Amit. 1668. The ſame in High Dutch, 8vo. Norimb. 
1675. The ſame in Latin, 8vo. Amſterd. 1082. 

TR (Henr. ) diff. de Paracenteſi in hydrope, 4to. Helm. 
1070 

—— diff. de Suffuſione, 4to. ibid. 1670. 

—— — — Bubonibus, 4to. ibid. 1671. 

— — Cancro Mammarum, to. ibid. 167 

— —- Ul cerum natura & Curatione, 4to. 134. 7674. 

— = Y ulneribus lethalibus, 4to. ibid. 6 

—— — anguinis EduQtione, * ibid. 167 

— — nibus Cranii a Cauſa — externa, 


4to. ibid. 1674. 
— IP Tumoribus Pedum, imprimis cedematoſis, 


ibid. 1679. 
= natura & curatione, 4to. ibid, 
1685, F 
ommun=>—= www hows Humorum ad Oculos naturali & ptæ- 
ternaturali, 4to. ibid. 1687. 
s — Venaſectionis in Variolarum Curatione uſu, 
4to. ibid. 1694. 


— — -- Catheter, 400. ibid. 1699. 

— — Abſceſſibus internis, 4to. Dreſdæ, wt 

——— (Jo. Henr.) de Flagrorum Uſu in Re Venerea, 12mg, 

Bat. ſine anno, 

-- (Dan. Henr.) dif. de Patellz Offis læſionibus & cu- 
rationibus, 4to. Franeg. 1697. 

Melli (Sebaſt.) Chirurgo . ou vero pratica Chirurgica, 
P. II. 8vo. of pron 1717. 


e in prattica, cum Tract. de Scarificatione, 8 vo. 
175. 


Fiſtole Lacrymale, 8 vo. ibid. 1717. 
—— levatrice, with NN 4to. ibid. 1721. 
Arte Medico-chirurgica, Vol. x. Bvo. ibid. 1721. 
— Prattica Chirurgica, P. 1. 8vo. ibid. 1724. 
Memoires de V Academie Royale des Sciences. In theſe there 
are _ Obſervations relative to Surg 
Mercier l tri le) Quæſtio Medica, an 2 ten Calcu- 
lum, [wth ad pubem Veſica, — Pietreo, 


4to. Pariſ. 163 
Mercklinus (Ge. Abrah.) de Ortu & Occaſu transfuſionis ſan- 


guinis, 8 vo. Norimb. 1679. 
Mercurio Sn oriccoglitrice, cum fig. to. 
e N de tailler se par Frere J 
ean) maniere de pratiqu rere Jaqu 
2 un nouveau ſyſteme de la Circulation da Sang par le W994 
ovale dans le Fœtus humain, 12mo. Paris, 1700. | 
Meyer (Herm. Petr.) diff. de Punctura Veſicz in Iſchuria, 4to. 


Mey feldi 0. Gadofr.) diff de partu difficil. ex ſpaſtica ſtri- 
uteri circa placentam, —— Altorf. 17 732- 
Mezgeri (Ge. Balth.) © diff. de Arteriotomia, to. Tobing, 


1670. 
Midletan (Jo.) o high Operation for "the Stone, 410. 
Lond. 1727. 


SY 


C H 


Wage. (Jo. TA) de. humani Corporis  turpitudinibys,, bal ou 


Mindererus (Rayapund,) Alien Maticine, with Cunlifyciug's, Ne 


Notes, in, High Dutch, amo. Norimb. 
Mann eee A nals 7 HP Erſord, 


Mochit (Jo. Frid,), Qbſervationes Mikellanes, 4to. Helmſtad. 


Movllen enbroccius (Val. Andr.) de Varis, gv 22585 . 
a Moinichen (Henr.) Obſervationes f 

annptat, Lanzoni, 12mo. Ferrari, 1688. 
Molinetti (Anton.) Diſſertationes een 4to. 


Venet. 1675; 
Momber er Apt.) Of the . ff. the | Kidneys and Bladder, 


— 1735: cum fi g 11 
r Pens A 


Je 1711. cum leg 

— .) de la F ale red Bo, Paris, 1689. 

Montagnana Mare. 3 ) d an: 
græna, Sphacelo, & Cancro, 4t0.. Ver oy I 

Monguus 3 de Febribus, Chir ARG 5 Mobi Ver 
nereis, & Infanwum en gn as, Tag 

Morand. eie laws , She un diſſerta- 

tion * M. — 2 une 1— de inflow ſur la meme 
Ma isse, Svo. Paris, 1728. 

Mo (Jo. Adam. ) de externis Capitis Morbis, 40. Ingolſt. 


lde (Rewat.) de Sanguinis miſſione in Pleuritide, 8vo. Par. 
1622 


Mori Morat.) Tabula univerſam Chirurgam complectentes, 


Fol. Venetiis, 15 
Moſchionu de Miele mulierum liber, Græce, cum variis 
Autoribus de codem argumento tractantibus, 4to. Baſil. 


I 
De tone (Guil. Mauqueſt.) traits de Chirurgie, Vol. 3. 
12mo. 5 173 


—— Trane tes Accouchemens, expliquẽ dans un grand 


nombre d* Obſervations, 4to. Paris, 1722. 


Mayle (John) Chirurgical Memoirs 4 an Account of 


many extraordinary Cures, 12mo. . 

Mulichii (Jo, Frid.) diiſ. de Variolarum — 4to. Altorf. 

Mullen (Ja. Matth.) Obſervationes & curationes Chirurgice P 
rariores, 8 vo. Norimb. A item, de Effractura Cranii, 


— > = 
ofr. Guil.) diff, de partu diſſicili ex ſitu Uteri 


ay Heer.) dil de Ankylaf, 419. Land- Bat. 


r —_ von Winter Kranckheiten und Fon- 

tanellan, 8yo. Francof, 1687. Thee is of Winter Diſ- 
eaſes and Fontanels. In Dutch 

Munnicks (Jo. 5 Wundartzney, 8v0. Francof. 1700. That 
is, 8 5 — 

el. 1715 


In 
Mural ( b.) Chiu rgiſche Schotften 8yo. Baſil. 1 That 
is, Tk Warks. In High Dutch. a+ 
———- Kinder- und 1 o, ibid ibid. 1697. 4 
n o. ibid, 1711, Hi 
— vo. 1711. 
Ghirurgical Warks, nn 7 4 
Muratori (Lud. Ant:) del Governo della Pete, L 


26% r 8vo. in — ve 2 9 1714. 

itani Chicurgiſche yſicaliſche 

Vol. 8vo. Francof. 1 That is, Chirurgical and 225 
cal Works. In High Pusch. | 


— Opera omnia, Fol. Geneve, 1716. 
Muſtigeri (Jo. Caſp.) diff. de Luxationibus, 4to. Argentor. 


T'713 
9 Jo. ) Obſervationes Chirurgicæ, BVO. Lugd. Bat. x684. 
welt =, 8vo. Amſt. 1695. 
—— Podalicius redivivus, in quo multa Medica & Chirur- 
gica examinantur, 12mo. Lugd. N 1686. 


N. 


Narvatici (Matthiz) Sylva Sententiarum ad Chi 
nen ex Hippocratis libris daſumpta, cum I 


Semeiotice & Frambeſarii curatione tumorum, 


Nebelii eee — —— 410. ibid. 3 
— extracne ex 


— 4” fgetus 
— 
Nenneri (F, wg" god, 4to. Francef, 3 


That as, of 8 
Neuer (Ge Phil.) As Wiahick Uſu, 410. Argent. 


Niceglinis (Angibal. de) 4 Coriis  Minandi Gagne Fi 


Scopis, 4to. Peruliz, 1591. 

1 Medica & E © 
rl op O tiong a cine & Chirwrgie, 42mg 
a 1711, | I 


| Peu, la pra 


IT Norimb. 
ia cutio 


L 0 re n 
Now E 


| amo. Paris, l — 
See the Article Oar Whos | = 
Ortlobii (Jo. Frid.) diff. de Veſicatoriis, 4to. — 
Overkamp. (Heidenreich.) * de PL 
konſt. 8vo. e That is, the Foundation 
in Dutch. 

That 


Werken, I 
7 * in Hi * Dutch, intituled, 
—Mediciiſche und Chirurgiſche Schrif 


P. 


Paaw (Petr.) Commentaria in Hippocratem de Capitis vulne- 
ribus, cum explicationibus in aliquot Capita libri octavi, Corn. 
Celli, ui de Offium Morbis agit, Lug Lugd. Bat. 1616, 

Palfyn (Jo.) Surgery in Dutch, with Figures, 4to, Leiden, 
1710, 

— Chirurgical Obſervations, in High Dutch, with N. 
gures, Norimb. 171 

Corps Humain, avec des Remarques 


Anatomie du 


| Uhiles aux Cairurgion go to. peatique do ture Operation, c. 


Overkamps 
en, 40. Lip. 9 


hg. 8vo. Paris, 
Pandolphinus (Joſt Wy de Ventolitats Spina cum Notis Ge. 
Abr. Merklini, 12mo. Norimb. 1 674- 
Paniza 2 1 & Vini natura, 4to. Venet. 
1534. ibid 
"Fol. Vener. 1g61: b ve 88 


Pack Parere, - &c. 4to. 2 —ç— 17 30. 
ipoſtra ſopra alcune accuſe dategli in un certo manifeſto 
del Signor Anton. Benevoli, 4to. in Lucca, 1731. 
Parzi (Ambrofii) Opera Chirurgica, Francof. 1 594. 
1610. & 1612. 
Oeuvres d' Ambroſe Pare, Fol. Lyon. 1652, 
Parifiis ( Jo. de | Surgery, in High Dutch, 4to. Erſord. 15 
Parmee (Hipp - . in Chirurgiam, 4to. oy! 161 
Praxis urgica, ſive Commentarius in ippocratem 
N de Capitis 26 55 8vo. 1 1608. 
arrot e.) difl. de Mola Uteri, 4to. nt. 1 
Patini in (Car, Car.) 155 tio, quod optimus Medicus * eſſe al 
— Pata, 1681. 
Patuna ( 


The Hiſtory of a Fartus expePd by the 

&c, in lan, 8vo. 2.4. 1727. e . 

———— «ol 1 gto. Venezia, 1729. 8 

Pauli 1 de Officio Medicorum, Pharmaco- 
9 185 7 Chirurgorum (extat in Quadripart. Botan. Page 
2 > 

Peccedl (Franc.) Opera Chirurgica, 8vo. Francof. 161 
Gm FR 15 untas, 1616. & ee 

in Fo . 


Pechlini (Jo. Nic. ervationes Phyſico- med ic, 
—— ea Lane, — — {oa 5 


— . de Vulneribus Sclopetornts, Kiloni, 16 
Petermanni (Andr.) Obſervationes Medice, 8vo. Lip 955 
—— --- Caſus Medico-legales decad. II. ibid. 17 
Petit, (the Surge) | Art de Guerir les Maladies des Os, 8vo. 

2 b a edit. 1. ; 
Maladies des Os, 4 Tom. 8yo. ibid. 1723. 


— (the Phyſician) lettre dans laquelle il demontre, 
le Criftalline eſt 2 pres de l' Uvee, avec de as 
err. = concernent Þ Operation de la Cataracte, 40. 


= (Henr.) Handbuch der Wundartzney ſamt Hildani 
3 fr 8vo. Norimb. 1625. 


e — 0 5 8yo, 5 


„ ( 


CHI 


Pictrei (Nic.) Queeſtio medica, An ad extrahendum Calculum, 
7+ Aber ad Pubem Veſica fit. -. 
Pigraei — Epitome Præceptorum Medicine & Chirurgie, 
. „ 1612. 
— Epitome des Preceptes de Medicine & Chirurgie, 8vo. 


Lyon. 1628, & Roiien, 16 
Bitoris (Chr. Frid.) diff, de eee e n Utero in Abdomen 


F A 
Pie (fo. 2 *.) de Fits Lacrymali, 40. Lipf. 


Platneri Zach.) Ji 
— diff. de Scarification Oculorum, 4to. 1728. c. fig · 

— — — Calkculo ad Veſicam adhæreſcente, 4to. 1737. 
— Progr. de Chirurgia, artis Medicæ parente, 4to. 1721. 
— , 21 7 orum Temeritate ſalutari, 4t0. 1721, 


te Obſterricia veterum, 4to. 17 35: 
Flarzmmus (Frm (Fr ranc. * Vulneribus Sclopetorum, 40. Venet 
1618, 


Plempii ( Vop. Fort.) Ophthalm hia, Fol. Lovan. 1648. 

Poblit ( Jo. « Chr.) iſ, de Profiati Calculo a Lipf. 

il | 

ATTY progr, de Abdominis Abſceſſu, 17 37. 

— mori Cyſticis, 1738. 

Pons (Jac.) de nimis licentioſa ac liberaliore intempeſiivaque 
Tanguinis miſſione, 8vo. Lugd. 1596. 

Portal Pauli, - Praflice of Mickeifry, in Dutch, 8vo. Amſt. 
1690. 

Ports (Jo. Dav.) tract. de Tumoribus & in Specie de Spina 
Ventola, 12mo. Leoward, 1679. 

— (Luc. Ant.) Efaſiſtratus, five de Sanguinis miffione, 
'8vo. Roma), 1682. it. 12mo. Venet. * 

igh Dutch, 8vo. 


Prat (Ellis, Vade mecum Chirurgicum, in 
ak 1690. 

Preuſii (Maximal.) Sciagraphia Vulnerum Lethalium, Fol. 
.. Vratiſlav. 1712. 

Proebiſch 3 on the high Operation, in High Dutch, 


- 4to, Regiomonti 
Purmanni Watch. Godot. der rechte und wahrhafte Feldſcher, 
. 8vo. Heber, 1680. 
A groſſe Wundartzney, -4to. Francof. 1692. & 1705. 
huſſ- wunden Curen, 8vo. ibid. 1703. 
curioſe Chiru ationes, 4t0. ibid. 1710. 


iſche O 
— — Feldſcherer. 2 Peſt barbiexer, 8vo, ibid. 1715. 
Q. 


Quentin uſt. Ott.) de Præparatione Gravidarum ad partum 
ö N to. Traj. ad Rh. 1697. 


Geercenanus ( Joſeph. ) de Vulneribus Sclopetorum, 8 yo. Lugd. 


Cuctaay (Frangois) Obſervations ſur les Effets de la ſaignee, 
.. 12mo, Paris, 1730. 


R 


Ramelovii (Matth. ) Beſchreibung des Nieren- ſteins, 8yo. 
"ui 1679. That is, On the Origin of the Stone in the 
idneyt. 
Ranchini ( Franc.) Queſtions ſur toute la Cir de Guy de 
Cauliac, 3 Parties, 2 Tomes, 8vo. Ly on. 102 
* (William) The whole Practice of „ tho. Lond. 
I 
— {A the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, 8vo. fine anno, Londini. 
Reiſſens, (Jo, Caſp.) Anatomy and Surgery. In High Dutch, 
gvo. Augſpurg. 1716. 
„ aym.) as Inuſtionibus ſive Fonticulis, amo. 
u 1081. 
Rex Gigi ) Specimen Lithogeneſiz humanz, 12mo. Bern. 


Rhodii (Jo.) Obſervationes Medicinales, 8vo. Patav. 1657. 
& Francof. 1676. 

Rhodion (Euchar.) de partu hominis, parturientium & infan- 
tum cura, Byo. c. fig. Francof, 1563. 


Rhodius de Acia Corn. Celſi diſſertatio, qua fimul eh. 


fibule ratio e accedit de Ponderibus & Menſuris 

veterum difſert. & vita Celſi, 4to. c. fig. Hafn. 1672. 

Rhumelii (Jo. Phar.) Opuſcula Chymico- magica - medica de 

_ Medicina mulierum herniarum, &c. 1 amo. 1653. 

Rhunenburgh (B. J.) Examen des | Chirurgiens, '12mo. 

'  Rotterd. 1650. 

Rhyne (Guil. Ten.) de Arthritide acu pundtura Chinenſium & 

Jabs nenſium, 80 8vo. Lond. 1683. 

Riva (Viti) Obſervationes Chirurgicz rariores, 8vo.' Aug. 
: I 702. 

richt von den vornehmſten Verrichtu eines 

Wundartztes, 8d. Ibid. 1724. Af 
(Jo.) „ 8vo. Lipf. 160. it 8vo.” Paris. 


oy CL) diff. de Pernjonibus, Ito. Vo. 1722, 
= on (Nic.) on the Stone, $vo. Lond. 1723. 
ani five Franc. . de Roma Conſultationes Medico-chirurgice, Scheurl 


go” ee — 


dar 


HD 


Ih 22 Dutch, 8vo. Norimb. 1674. 
45 partu „ gro. Pariſ. 15 


Roſſetus (Franc. & ex 
editione atque additamentis Caſp. " Baubini, F bo 1607. 
Roffii ¶ Matth.) Obfervationes medicee, chirurgicz, & praftices, 

8yo,, Francof. 1608. 
Roſt { Jo. Car.) diff. de Ozzna, 4to. Altorf. 1711. 7 
Row (Jo. Franc.) de tormentariorum vulnerum natura & cura- 


tione, 4to. Bonon. 1555. 


©, 1663. and 1 


—— * Ras (7 — 55 2 8. — I 66. 4 
0. hil 585 ical VO, 
" & Ligh.- iſmar/43720. 8vo. 


1 
. with Frgw IgUres. —_ High Dutch. 
A [ Pierre Sim.) traitE des Playes de tete, 4to. Turini, 


£320” ,, 
Rubel ( _ annotationes in C. Celſum, 4to. Venee. 1616. 
Rudius 


ullach.) de Chiru cis, five — r 
affecti oy Fal West 1606 

de Tumoribus, p. n. 4to. ibid. 1600. N 
Ulceribus, 4to. Patav. 1602. 

Rueff (Jac.) de Conceptu & Generatione, ubi fimul ion arte 


Obſtetricandi tractatur, 4to. c. fig. Tiguri, 15 54- 
— 6 Tumoribus quibuſdam icis, 4to. Tiguti, 
ay ac.) Hebmmaien buch, 4to. Francof, ad Mon. __ 


| 9 Book » of Midwifry 

Ruleau 1 vom Blachen Schnitt, 8 vo. Norimb. 1 16. 

Ruyſchl (Frid.) A Treatiſe on the Cæſarean Section. an 
Account of his Works under the Article Ax ATOMIA. 

_ (Gualt. Herm.) groſſe Chirurgie, Fol. Francof. 1545. 


* 3 buch, ibid. 1600. prodiit antea, 8vo. 
ibid. 1369. c. fig · A Seatife on Midwijey: | 


1 | S 


Sachliſche Wehmutter, 8vo. Francof. 1701. MATT 

— (Gulielmus de) In Geſner's Collection. See Chirurgiel 
riptores. 

Salzmanni (Jo.) diff. de Chirurgia curtorum, 4to. Argentor. 


7. 

— —— mira Cranii Fractura, 4to. ibid. 
171 * 24 

— 5 — —— Tumoribus n ſeroſis, 4to. 
ibid. 1719 


— amputandi Membra nova Methodo, 
A410. ibid. d. 1722. 


— Femoris Luxatione rariore, — 
© tiori Colli F ractura, 4to. ibid. 1723. | 
8 Dionyſii Andr.) il Chirone in Campo, 8vo. Venet 
1708. 
-- Aſoriſmi della cura delle ferite, 8 vo. ibid. 171 
Sancti (Mariani) de Lapide Renum, — de Lapide ie Veiicn 
per Inciſionem extrahendo, c. fig. 4to. Parif, 1540. 
Sanden (Henr. von) Obſervatio de Prolapſu Uteri invert, 4to. 
Regiomont. & Lipſ. 1723. 
Santinelli (Barth.) fio transfuſionis, ſive confutatio tran(- 
fuſionis ſanguinis, 8 vo. Rome, 1668. 


Santorini Iſtoria d' un feto eſtratto felicemente intero dalle parti 
deretane, 4to. in Venet, 1727. 


Saporta — de Tumoribus, 1 amo. * 

Sartorii Pens Franzoſen cur. BVO. Lipſ. & Erfurt. 1685. 

735 nouveau recueil d* Obſervations Chirurgicales, 8vo. 4 

| arts O2. 

Scacchi (I rantis) Subſidium Medicine five Chirurgia, $46. 
Raw, 596. 


Scala Dominici h la) Phlebotomia damnata, 4to. Patay. 1696. 
Schacheri (Polyc. Gottl.) diff. de Cataracta, 4to, Lipliz, 


1701. 


— diſſ. de Labiis Lepori inis, 4to. ibid. 1704. 


— Bronchotomia, 4to. ibid. 1709. 

— Fonticulis, 4to. ibid. 1722. 

Feetus exciſione ex utero Matris mortuz non 
negligenda, 4to. ibid. 1731. 

Epiplocele, 4to. ibid. 1 34. 

Scholhammeri (Gunth. Chr.) diff. de Suffuſione, Jenæ, 1691. 
iff. de Epulide & Parulide, 4to. ibid. 1692. 

—— Liber de humani Corporis Tumoribus, 4to. ibid. 


— diſſ. de Fonticulis, 4to. ibid. 


> Ong = 4to. 4 2676 * 
talgia tactu ſedanda, 4to. ibid. 


EPS Theoder.) di. ds Vexatorum Curatione, 419. 

ene, -1 

— Diſſertat be Pla, P 

| 9 . —— 
. — 1721. 

8 r ane No- 


1701. 


— 


— — 


# 


* 


% 


D 
She ( Thom.) de Cauſia * Curations'Galeuli,; gro. 
Hamb. 167 5. 
Schmidii (Ande, Chr.) e 
Head. In High Dutch, 4to. 
— _ er.) Gert de Padarthrocace, 40 Lugd. 
. Gründliche — 2 
und Schröpfen, 0 curirun zoſen, 12mo. 
_So#: Vind. 16 4 7—. on in Phi 
1 — * 
— — 


iegel der 


— Q—v— — 


8 
Schobingeri (Jo. Caſp.) diff 4e Fiſtuls Lacrymali, 410. Bl, + 
Schorer-(Chri 1.) vom Nutzen und Gebrauch der Fonta- 
nellen, 8vo. „ . a. It. Auguſt. Vind. 1686. amo. 
A Treatiſe on the Uſe of Fontanels. In High Dutch. 
Schoute (Walth.) het Hooft 2 Amſt. 1 


694. 4 
iſe, The in High 
2 2 Walther ry wy Ba Go . 


(Fo) difl. de partu, difficili, 4to. Helmſtad. 1685. 
vulnerum Cura, 4to. ibid. 1695: 
Arie .) GE de Hirudinibus, 4to. Erford. Frm 


Schreiberi (Sam. Goth.) ill, de partu diſfcili, 410. F. 


- ad Viadr. 17 756 
Schuckmanni (Jo. Henr.) diff. de Herniotomia abſc 7 
| tione inſtituenda, Waldſchmidio, 4to. 1730. 
Schulze (Jo. Henr.] diſſert. an umbilici deliga ligatio in nuper 
natis abſolute neceſſaria fit ? 4to. Hale, 1733. 
3 dill. hy 3 es ad praxin Chirurgicam 
te, 4to 1737. 
Schiitzens {(Tob.) eee Hand- leiter, 8vo. Lipſ. 1687. 
It. 8vo. opt 
— Jeane Namen Kappe der Bader — 


mo. Freiburg. 1702. * A 
tzend Anmerckungen yon . 
Hamburgi, 1713. 


7 owe fünftes Dutzend, 8 vo. ibid, 1718. 
ater- drinking, Tea, and Tobacco. 
In High Dutch, yy ibid. 1723. 


75 2 dennen Ching, Fal . — 


_ 21 
— een, 1 1666. & 8vo. Amſtel I 
— — 400: notis Lamzwerdii, - Amſt. 1 e 
iterum cum notis Lama werdii & Tilingii, — 


1693. 


— 1 | 


4to. £900, 1075: & 1712. "ry 


amo. Norimb. 1 
Se d min vulnerum partium ium, 410. | 
lethalium, Wan 80322 


3 . 


—— de Balfama '. nm 4to. ibid. 1649. 
— — i in libros Galeni de Curandi ratione 
ſanguinis miſſionem, de Hirudinibus, Revulfiane, 
tula, Scarificatione, 4to. ibid. 1652. 
- Sennertus (Dan.) in Pn Medica, que ſepius variis in 
prodiit, multa tractat. Chirurgiea. 
Severinus (Marc. Aur.) de recondita Abſceſſuum Na 
8 1632. it. 40. Francof. 643. ET 
172 
— Efficaci Medicipa, Fol. Francof, 1646, 
. trimembris Chirurgia, ch., 410. | ibid. 1653. it. Jag 
Bat. 1725. 
— 8 Chirurgie 
Sharp, A Treatiſe on the bo Opernitng ot Surgery, Anal 
Sharp, Lond. 1739. the 
2 (Jaſtina) Brandenburgiſche Hoff- wehmutter, 4to. 
, 268g. eb. Thi p a c Tree 


— five Apologia ccntra Otjechoge Andr 


1 oo 


Silva (Jean. Bapt.) Traits de r ; 
principalement de 


cells. du picd, 12mo, Amt. 


Ser (Jo. r -N 


3222 


Era — 


— — Urin Incontinenth 4to. Fg Go Fe ' 

. — — _ o. ibid. Apen 4 
ignoratis, 4to- ibid. 170g. 2 . 
— — Partu 4to. tid. 1711 


legs e (Po. Chr.) Of 


Petermanni, Medici 469, Coloniz: ad Sera, 


Paracentheſi ed _ 
Progr. de e- 7 H +.) to. 
— — Vaginz b Lapſu, 88 150. 


Es. 470. idid, Fw, yn 
Artuum Tumoribus, 4to. ibid. 1915. 
— —— ne tunſcath, 4to. ibid, 1719. 


ec Embry 
1 e Amb ty te 5 


Se Hebammen-ſchul, « 77 | * 


A Treati 
1 . eh led Mt VT. de Oben 


rurgia & Examine Chirurgorum agit, quo in etiam "a 
A 


geg of me, iv High Dua. 870. fins 
Spring al. Godoſe,) dif, de Suffuione, 40. Vibe 


—- dif. de Strumis & Scrophulis, s 
Sporiſchit (Jo.) Idea boni Medici, — Som, 


tibus 2 uz Scarificationi & C uſui 
in Moravia ſupervenerunt, Vo. Francof. 


wc ente (Dit) Oe Chirac can 4 


a Us Tau.) di; de, Hirudinibus five Sanguiſugis, 40. 


— A 2 Abſceſſu & Fu 4t0. ibid. 1701. 

— Nate Scarifienions erbe, 0. Has, 

4to- ibid. 1702, 

— eg. 
n 


— Hale, 1 
—— Grundliche A 2 e Ge: | 
brauch und Wrack, 5. 1719. On 'the Uſe and 


Abuſe of Phlebot 
Ea ve. wh bro. ibid, 


— i (Cr. 2 l Aſylis ee — 


n aturz Stahliane in Chi- 
L Tala, Cytici, dn tid. 
eee, in High Dutch, 810. 
_ air de Olcheocele five Hertiia Seroti, 410. Ar- 
Fer (Jo, Ani) de Machinima cur 4to. 
, in High Dutch, $vo. Lr. 


ob es nöthig, ni 
ig und * die Ne e 1 rurgie und 2 


checker 
in einer Perſon zu verein LE 172 
Stoſchii — ＋ Sigifm.) dif. . i " 
722- 


Sears (Fer e & nocivis, * 
e 3 F 


8vo. Hafn. 165 
Suevus * 


*. | * 5 | . 
7. A. 
l Inflitutionis Chirurzies be V. de Tumoribus, 
* Ulceribus, Fracturis, & Luxatiomibus, Fol. 
extat in Geſneri Scriptoribus optimis Turi. 1555 
Taleo ii (Caſp.) de Curtorum Chirurgia, Fol. Venet. 1597. 
Wc | Chir, ria nova carpal five de Narium, Aurium, 


Labi fetu, 8vo. Francof. 1 — c. fig. 
Taranta (Va ot * eee en. Chirurgiæ, 
ire Philorium Fharmaceuticofurgicum, 4to. Francof. 


© 1680, & 4to, 3 1714. 


Taflins (Leonh.) C 1e mille ou I' Art de guetir les 
Pure, 6 Arquette, 1 Nymwegiz, 1673. & 8vo. 
. Paris, 1 
Taylor (Jo,) of the Catah& and Gliucoms, gro- Lond. 
* le Mechaniſme du Globe de 1” Oeil, avec I'Uſage de 
ſes differentes Parties, 8 vo. a Paris, 17 38. cum ſig. 
Ti (Hern. Frid.) difl. de Scrophulis, 40. Jenæ, 
* — diſſ. de Ventriculi * — repurgatorio, 4to. 
1712. 


— Cancro Mammarum, 4to. did. 17 32. 
Aneuryſmate jibe in Brachio, 4to. 


Morſu Canis non rabidi pernicioſo, 4to. 


ibid, 


1736. 
Tencke A. ) Inftrumenta Curationis Morborum, ex Phar- 


macia, (Chhrusgs, & Diæta, 12mo. Lugduni, 1681. 

trum Sy mpatheticum, five de Pulvere Sympathetico & 
Unguento, nen) 0. Norimb, 1662. 

R euvres de la Chirurgie, 4to. Paris, 


Tes (And. 71 de Curatione Pleuritidis per Venæſectionem, 


4to. Lugd 1538. 

Tolet Fang) raits de la Lithotomie, 12mo. a. la Haye, 
1686. & 5. Paris, 55 

Tralles (Balth. Ludov.) de Vena Jugulari frequentius ſecanda, 


8vo. Vratiflau. 17 


Trew (Chr. Jac.) Ne einer raren Hauptwunde, 4to. No- 
a Tien e Machr) de Ulceribus & vulneribus Capitis, 4to. 


Ticini, 158 
+ Bl (Ne *) Obſervitiones, 850. Amit, 1672. Item, Lugd. 
Bat 
Turner 


heat 


(us 0 wrote @ great many Chirargical Pieces. | 
9 x" 


Valentin (Mich. Bernh.) Praxeos Medicine Infallibilis Pars 
altera Chirurgica, cum fig. 4to. Francof. 1715. 
Valle (Ge. ) de Univerſi,Corporis Purgatione 2 0 Frictionem, 
Venæ ſectionem, Cucurbitulas, &c. 570. I 529. 
Nall (Frane. ) Obſervationes Medicinales, I iVIL Lugd. 


Vateri (Abr.) as de Variolarum per Inſitionem Tranſplan- 


tatione, 4to. dae, alen 1 Nova Angia 80 a, 


——— de Inoculati 
4to. ibid. 1723. 
Vulnchum i in Inteſtinis Lethalitate, 4to, ibid. 


—— dif, de 
A ere Cerebei Sclopetari | 

i nc ns 

ma abſolute ad; i, 7 ibid. 1722. ah 


— Sarcomatis Uteri, falva Vita, e Pudendo Mu- 
liebri Sectione ſublati Hiſtoria, cum Figura, . the, 1728. 
——ͤ— ola, 4to. ibid. Be hd 


—— 


Nr ” 


DE hone. angrena per Chinam Chine tends, 4to. 
— — Antidoto novo adVerſi viperarum morſus, nn 
q / I : 

—— aA . Is dill. de partu Calico, 4to. Vited. 1695. ; 
il. de Uiceribut Fiſtuloſis, 400. id. 70%. 

Er — Veliew; 40, 5 ” 

— Trachomate, ene 

— — Vulgeribus, 4to. ibid. 7/1. 

— wn co Oculorum, to. ibid. 4515. ad 

. 
. "Traits net 9 98 ns ds Chirurgie, e, Fe. 


"Verde : 650 Pte of Chr Medicine. ln; Hi gh 


Dutch, 8vo. Dreſdz, 1715. 
—— Land and Sea Surgery. In Dutch, 8v0. Amſterd. 


elloni udendorum „1216. 
2 0585 ee 5. e ae Afi A 


45 r vo. Ia, r em item, 171. 


. Traits de 
des Bandages, 


Pathologie de Chirurgie, Tomes II. edit. quinta, 
Amt, 1717. 8 & * 


*＋ 


les 


s Operations de Quite wrec pp. Fompaice 
t un difcours ſur la erole, 4 Paris, 47 89. T 
vo. 


„  - 


Verduin (Petr. Adrian. de Nova artuum decurtanderum ra- 
E 8vo, Amit. 1696, In French, Bvo. 1697. with 


v o. Medicaminum omniu Phlebo- 
IL no F 


1710. 
Verpoorten . Guil. diff. de Ramice live Hernia varieoſa, 
vel 


Lu t. 1706. 
— .) 4 e- Axia in Pere se e 


Gran z 8yo. Venet. 1569. 
ativncs & Epiſtolæ varias res C 
vo. Hafn, 1664. * ing 


Veſti (Juſti) dif]. de Struma, 4to. Erf. 1 
vel 12 were Sympathetico, 4to, 81. os 


| Viardel el (Coſmus) Anmerckungen von der — ſo wohl 


türlichen als unnatürlichen Geburt. 8vo. Francof. 1676. 
4 cum 6: e Dutch. 
jail omnia ica, Chirurgica, & Anatomica, 
I. ol. Fol. Francof. 1668. : 


Viera (Jo.) Opera 42 4to. Hag. Com. 


Vis 475 de) Chirurgia, cum Chirurgia Mariani Sancti Bero- 
tani, 970 Lugd. 1530. 1534. * & 1582. N 5 

— Practica in Chirurgia, 4to. 2 1516. & 1582. 

— The ſame in French, 8vo. ibid. 1537. 

— The ſame in Italian, gto. Venet. 1560. & 1568. 

— The ſame in High Dutch, 4to, Norimb. 167 

"_— Chriſtoph. ) Hebammen-Schul, 8vo. — 


9 e School 
Ver 4 5 


And, 


Medicines, 

Euſeb.) diff, de Ozanaz to. L580. Bar: 172 
1 .) Abhandelung aller aten der Bruchen, _ 
vo. 1938. A Treatiſe on Ruptures, In High Dutch. 

Voorde (Corn. yon der) Lichtende Fakkel der Chirurgie, 4to. 
| 7 1664. * 1680. A Dutch Treatiſe 0 on Sur- 


w 
Wagneri (Rud. Che.) dif de Contrafiſſura, Join, 1708. 
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a I have not Nen all theſe Authate; I cativet beni 


that there are no Miſtakes. T his Catalogue s taken principale | 
ly from Healer. 
Astr. The Name of a Meaſure. Ber Srxvanrus - 
CHITON, xrer. A or Membrane. See Mu- 
BRANA. 


CHIVEF hover, J.1 B. Ficui Nigritarwn fimilis, Pratt 
magno Melon: — deſcribed to be a cucurbitiſerous 
Tree, with a 1— exactly round, and of the Breadth 
of a Levis a Or, ,_—_ va Fruit as bi as a-large Melon, 
— ſweet, and melti the Mouth 1 12 and in- 

Seeds, like of our Cucumber, within a Rind, 
which is low when ripe- Rais Hife. 

CHI are dhe fine Threads of Flowers, or the little 


Knobs, which grow on the Tops of theſe Threads, 
Chiver, tfipt with Pendants, are the of Flowers, 
having Farina hanging and ſhak ing at their ints, as the Tu- 


CHIVETS. Theſe are the ſmall Parts at the Roots of 
OG by which they are propagated. Millet's Didtionary, 

ol. 1 | 

CHIUM IN UM, We. 5, Chian Wine, or Wine of 
the Growth of the Iſland of Chios, now Sie, is commended 
by Dieſcorides, Lil. 5. Gap. 10. as affording good Nouri» 
ment, fit to drink, * diſpuſed to intoxicate, — with the 
Virtue of reftraining Defluxions, and a proper Ingredient in 
ophthalmic Medicines. Hence Scribenius Largus, No. 26. 36. 
— — in Collyria for the Eyes, to be made 


up with Chian ; 
CA W in Erotian Hippecrates, is ex- 
74 Ar ii, „% new — 

— xAiegs, tepid, lukewarm. Galen, on Aph. 
37. Lib. 4. beſtows this Epithet on mild Fevers, in Oppoſition 
to acute. be ſame Author fays, A. 4d. Lib. 1. Cap. 7. that 
XM, tepid, is a Medium between hot and cold. 


CHLIASMA, XAiagpe, from XA he, to grow tepid, 
is a tepefaQtory or warming Fomentation of the moiſt Kind, 


a2 wels ( Pyrie) is of the dry Kind, and both are — 


Lib. 1. tel νναπν. In Lil. de: Rate: Fick. in An. th 
. ( Ther maſmata) ; and, in the ſame 

E r 
oction and Spitting 

CHLOE, x, in the Jonic DialeR xaain, is the green 
Herb, or Graſ. Hence x M,’, and xn, is a pale or 
faint Green ; and XA, or XA, is a green Colour, inclini 
to Paleneſa, like that of withering Herly, diu, in Cuac. 
15 to Urine, fignifics „or a reen ; and vader, 

of a paliſh- cen Colour, in the Tame Treatiſe, are call'd, 
Lib. Prorrhet. ,,: Jarrici, © ſick of the yellow Jaun- 
66 dice. This Colour, Calen, Lib. 3. vel voy. takes to 
be a of a diſcaſed Liver. 

CHLORASMA, each, from xe, [ ſer the follows 
ing Word] is „ in Galm's Excge * 
Ter d uu)“ñ̃un, w om 10 Sdagades feeds 4 40 A paliſh- green 
66 ſhining with a fort of Splendor, and inclining to a 


9, is a Word of an ambi Signiſica - 
tion in aten. Sometimes it means a Green, ſome- 
times Pale, alſo a yellow and paliſh, and an herbaceous 
according to its various * Application, 'as ap 
Galen, in many Places. hus, in the P rorrhet. 8 
den #axy y xAvdr , the Urine thick and pale, approach- 
ing to white, Avg. is put inſtead of dx ede, 4 C. 
us, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. renders it, Lrinam viridem, In Coac. 
x Aves viritisner, ( an Dicer turning Chloron,” is con- 
dad. It is to be obſerved, that 9 in Pregn. is ex- 
preſs d by ð 5+ — 3. Seat. 5. Lib, 6. 
2244 avesi, apply d to (Tongues) means the ſame 
— that is, yellow — ; or, as Galen, Comment. 5. 
in Lib. 6. E pid. eating ue ord, und Tis axes H par 
Floor, tinged with pale Bile,” ; Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
renders xAngg! vor, in ac. by Pus — as do 
almoſt all Interpreters, meaning N pallidum the ſame as lutaum, 
<4 a pale Yellow z”” or — as they endeavour to prove, 
what, in Latin, is proper} call'd galbim, that is, a Co- 
lour, betwixt Velo and n. 1 means a green 
or herbaceous Colour ; for, in A/ia, as Galen writes, Com. 2. 
in 6 Epid. Greens, Trees, and Plants, are call'd xAwg#, and 
Cattle, when turn'd to feed on Graſs in Spring, are faid x 
eden, But xA*c5s. ſpoken of Man, ſignifics a pale Green, or 
a Green a little inclining to Black, like the Colour of 
or Leeks, and is what crates, Prog. condemns in a 


from 


2 
verous Face z on which Cali writes, that the worſt C of 
Colour is to a Black, but more alter d to a 


Nn. by which Epithet the Antients- ſometimes intended a 
Colour, ſometimes that: Colour which the Vulgar mean 
when they call and Lettuces Aves; which is a Colour 
biacker than'a Red, and a fort of Introduction to a Black and 

Livid, being the Effect of Cold as well as the Black, Thus 


Galen, 


C HL 

Galen, Com. 1. in Progn. ſays, that 22 ſometimes 
| dro ſometimes 5 ſort of Green, 3 call 
a οαs. in, Com. 2. Xe. Ys, a double Signi- 
2 Wo the firſt, it imports a Mixture of much pale 
Bile ; the ſecond implies a Mixture of æruginous Bile : And, 
Com. in Prorrbet. on theſe Words, cbhl yauyh on; ineyarilo, 
e putrid Matter was voided at the Mouth, which Matter was 
„% Ne,“ he ſays, Things of a pale and green Colour are 
call'd x. It is to be obſerved, that when xAggs ſignifies 
Green, it is ſpoken of "Things r not dry ; and is apply'd 
to leguminous Plants before they at Ay, or yet come to Fer- 
ſection, as Galen obſerves on the Words 


Hlippec. R. V. I. A. S0 xauesv ring, Lib. 1. Tee yuram. is 
recent Fat; and xAwesr in Homer, is a new Fear or 


Terror, 

CHLOROSIS, een, from the preceding Word. 

V. Heffman, aud moſt Authors, treat a Chlorofis as a Species 
of Cachexy, It properly ſignifies that Diſorder, which V irgins 
fall into, for want of a due Menſtrual Diſcharge ; which we, 
preſerving the Analogy of the Greet Name, call the Green- 
ſickneſs, See CACHEXIA. 
| _——— we underſtand a depraved and tumid State of 
the , attended with an unſeemiy and diſagreeable Colour 
of the Skin. As this Diſorder ariſes from a Redundance of 

t Serum, and a preternatural Weakneſs of the Tone of 
the Viſcera, it of courſe remarkably diſturbs and impairs all the 
ſeveral Functions of the Body. 44 

The genuine and moſt diſtinguiſhing CharaQeriſtics of this 
Diſorder, are theſe following: A whitiſh-pale Colour of the 
Skin, ſomewhat upon the green or the yellow Caſt ; a pret 
full and tumid State of the Body, which appears cold and 
to the Touch, and is at the ſame time infirm and feeble. The 
Patient is afflicted with a Weakneſs of the Legs, a Difficulty 
of Breathing, eſpecially in aſcending Stairs, a Swelling and 
Inflation of the Feet, a Torpor, Inactivity of Mind, an 
Oppreſſion duting Sleep, a Swelling of the 
and ſoft Pulſe, together with a white and turbid Urine. 

'Tho' the Name of this Diſorder ſeems to have been unknown 
to Hippocrates, yet, in the thirty-fourth and fifth Paragraphs of 
his Book De intern. Affection. he not only makes evident 
Mention, but alſo gives a pretty full Deſcription of it. But, 
among all the antient Phyſicians, Carlius Aurelianus and Are- 
teus — moſt — enumerated the peculiar and diſtin- 
guiſhing Symptoms of this Diſeaſe, Ind affign'd their reſpective 
and adequate Cauſes, The former of theſe Authors, in the 
ſixth Chapter of his third Book, uſes the following Words : 
„ A Cachexia, or bad Habit of Body, ariſes either from the 
«© Intemperance of the Patient, the unſkilful ement of 
«« the Phyſician in previous Diſorders, a flow Recovery after 
«« Diſeaſes, Purgatives too often exhibited, a ſtony Hardneſs 
«© of the Liver or Spleen, hamorrhoidal Diſcharges, or Fevers 
« Jong protracted, Collections of purulent Matter, Vomitings 
« after Supper, and other Circumſtances of a like Nature. 
„ This Diſorder is often the antecedent Cauſe of a Dropſy, or 
« of Eruptions and Spots on the Surface of the Body. The 
„Colour of cachectic Patients is pale and whitiſh, and ſome- 
« times livid. The Patient, in conſequence of his Weak- 
„ neſs, is languid, flow, and inactive, and labours under an 
«« cedematous Inflation. 
„% Flux, accompanied with a gentle Fever, for the moſt 
6 latent, and which is exaſperated towards Evening. 

„ Pulſe is frequent and tenſe, the Food Toath'd, and Wine 
“% more eagerly coveted than at other times. The Urine alſo 
zs bilious, and the Veins diſtended.” ** 

Areteus, in the ſixteenth Chapter of his firſt Book Chronic. 
deſcribes this Diſeaſe in the following manner: Cachectic 
Patients are afflicted with a Liſtleſneſs, and Senſe of Weight 
«© all over their Bodies: They become pale at certain Inter- 
© yals, Their Abdomen is diſtended with Flatulences, their 
„ Eyes hollow, their Sleep diſturb'd, and follow d by a Torpor. 
« In their Abdomen, and all the other Parts of their Body, 
„ the natural Heat is weak and languid. Their Mind is de- 
« jcRed, and unqualified for the due Exerciſe of any of its 
« Powers. A oo Sweat breaks forth on their Bodies; 
« they breathe ſlowly, and their Pulſe is languid, weak, and 
<« frequent. The Diſeaſe is generally protracted for a 
„ time. Digeſtion is flow and weak. This Diſorder ariſes 
„% from a Suppreflion of the hazmorrhoidal Diſc or of 
40 — omitings, or from giving over ſuch ces of 
«« Exerciſe and Labour, as the Patient has formerly been ac- 
„ cuſtom'd to.“ 

. henr ts Geriagly 
Eruption © Menſes, or in m ow too ſparingly, 
comes under the Denomination of Chlorofis, which is alſo 
ſtyled the Virgins Diſeaſe, and the white Fever. Concerning 


this Hippecrates principally treats in his Book de Yirginum morbis ; 
and it is, in reality, no more than a Species of Cachexy, ſince 


it diſcovers itſelf b the ſame Signs; for the Patient's Face be- 
\ evmes pale, and yellowiſh. There is an uncom- 


dere , in 


yelids, a flow 


Some Patients are afflited . with a 


CHL 


the Lips. Eyes are ſunk, the _ 
all the Body are ſeiz d with a Laffi- 
he Patient is alſo ſeiz'd with a Torpor of Mind, z 
of the Feet, a Heavineſs, and Averſion to Motion, a 
of Appetite, a Nauſea, and Vomiting, turbulent Sleep, 
a languid Pulſe. The Urine diſcharged is alſo aqueous, 
without Colour, but, in Proceſs of Time, becomes turbid. 
is Diſorder is alſo frequently attended, eſpecially in afcend- 
ing Stairs, with a Difficulty of Breathing ; together with a 
remor and Palpitation of the Heart. Swelling and Infla- 
ion of the Feet, Cardialgias, intermitting Head-achs; and 
fainting Fits, are ſometimes alſo the concomitant Symptoms of 

As to the immediate Cauſe of this Diſeaſe, and its ſeveral 
Symptoms or Accidents, it ſeems to conſiſt in too great a Quan- | 
tity of impure Blood, and of viſcid and leſs fpirituous Hu- 
—— — ne er ence of the natural 

one, Vigour, Streng the ſolid Parts, eſpecially of 
the Viſcera ſubſervient to Chylification, Sanguification, Tn 
* and of the Fluids, being conſiderably impair'd and 
weaken'd. 

For, by reaſon of a Want of due Tone and Elaſticity in 
the fibrous and vaſcular Parts, the Circulation of the 
becomes more flow and lan 


I 
| 


8 
ot 
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guid : Hence the Secretions and Ex- 
cretions, on the due State of which Health depends, are im- 
pair'd. By this means the excrementitious, viſcid, bilious, 
ſaline, and ſerous Sordes, which ought to be evacuated, after 
their Secretion in the Liver and Kidneys, being in a great mea- 
ſure retain'd, render the Serum the Blood, and nutri- 
tious Juices, highly impure and peccant. In Proceſs of Time 
the moving Fibres of the ſubcutaneous perſpiratory Veſſels ate, 
in like manner, deprived of their due natural Strength 
which means theſe Sordes are leſs ſucceſsfully convey'd thro” 
cutaneous Pores. Hence a pale-greeniſh or yellowiſh Co- 
lour of the Skin, accompanied with a certain Swelling of the 
Body, ariſes from a tinged Serum lodg'd in the reticular Sub- 
ſtance, between the Skin and Cuticula, and the Nutrition of 
the Patient is entirely depraved. And fince, under fo pen 
a State of the Blood and Humours, that ſubtile nervoꝶ F 
which by the Antients was call'd Nature, and by t pe 
the Animal Spirits, and which conveys Vigour and Elaſti 
the ſolid Fibres, and preſides over the Animal F _ Ws 
longer ſupplied by a pure and duly qualified Blood and I 
but by ſuch as are contaminated with a Quantity of Wl 
ous, viſcid, and vapid Sordes, this Fluid muſt of courſe & 
tract a conſiderable Taint, and have its Power and Energy >] 
over the vital and animal Actions, remarkably impair d | 
diminiſh'd, Hence tis not ſurpriſing, that this Diſorder ſhoul: 
be accompanied with an amazing Complication of Symptoms, 
ſuch as an uncommon Senſe of Weight, and Languor of the 
Body, Loſs of Appetite, Drowſineſs, Dejection of Mind, and 


Torpor of the Senſes. 

A naturally lax and ſpongeous Habit of Body, which confiſts 
in the Softneſs of the moving Fibres, the Smallneſs and Num- 
ber of the Veſſels, and the Slenderneſs of the Tendons, above 
all other Things, lays a Foundation for this Dyſcrafy of the 
Blood and Humours, and the Cachexy ariſing immediately from 
it : For this Reaſon we obſerve, that Women are more ſub- 
ject to this Diſorder than Men; and that it i; more incident to 
Men of a ſanguine and phlegmatic Conſtitution, than to athers 
of a different Habit ; for the ſanguine and phlegmatic Habit is 
highty fit for generating a Redundance. of Blood and Serum; 
and uſe, in Patients of this Kind, the Blood circulates 
ſlowly, it becomes thicker, more viſcid, and fit to obſtruct 
the ſmAl excretory Ducts, eſpecially thoſe of the Liver. : 

According to Areteus, in the before quoted P , whoſe 
Authority is back'd in this Particular by daily Experience, an 
indolent State af Life, and a total Ceſſation from cuſtomary 
Labour and Exerciſe, may be juſtly reckon'd among the pro- 
catarctie Cauſes of this Diſorder ; becauſe they contribute very 
conſiderably to the too plentiful Generation, to the Impurity, 
to the ſlow Circulation, and to the Stagnation of the Humours ; 
as alſo to the Obſtruction of the Veſſels ſubſervient both to 
Sanguification, and the Depuration of. the Juices. Theſe Miſ- 
fortunes happen the more readily, if Aliments, eſpecially of the 
inflating viſcid Kind, ſweet Meats, acid Subſtances, and ſuch 
as are with Difficulty digeſted, are taken in a larger Quantity 
than the weak and exhauſted State of the Patient is able to bear, 
digeſt, and convert into an uſeful and ſalutary chylous Juice: 
Hence ariſe 1 Quantities of acid and viſcid Crudities, which 
prove the firſt Foundations of Impurity in the Maſs of Blood; 
for that Proverb is no leſs Juſt than common, That an Error e 
the firſt Conceftion, which is perform'd.in the Prime Vie 4 
not eaſily rettified in the ſecond, which is perform'd in the Viſ-, 
75 TY = ** 8 and the Depuration of the 

uices; much leſs in ir ncoction, whi 
the immediate Act of Nutrition. TD 


A 


An improper Regimen, with reſpect to Dri „ variouſl 
diſpoſes both Women and Men to this Diſorder ; Wome 
| A generally 


1 — V_- - 
o — - 


, in conſequence of the daily Excretions carried on'in 7 
Ap tity of Fluids is carried off from the Maſs 


freely thro'- the capillary Veſſels, and dif- 
poſed to form Infarftions and ObſtruQtions, which are the ge- 
nuine and immediate Cauſes of a Ghlarofis. At preſent the 
liberal Uſe of rich Coffee is the principal Cauſe of a Chlorefis in 
ſome Women, who, neglecting Exerciſe, or being habitually 
coſtive, drink it daily with large Quantities of Sugar 3 for BY 
this means the Blood, already too thick, is impregnated wi 
many ſulphureous, hot, and oleous Particles ; and, unleſs there 
is a ſufficient Secretion of theſe —— along with the Bile, 
thro' the excretory DuQts of the Liver, both the Quality and 
Colour of the Lymph muſt neceſſarily be changed. Nor, in 
my Opinion, is there a Neceſſity for aſſigning any other Reaſon, 
why ſcorbutic purple Fevers rage ſo babe. in our Days. 
Men, on the contrary, — by drinking too large Quan- 
tities of ſpirituous Liquors, Wines, and ſtrong Ale, whic 
inſtead of rendering the vital Juices ſufficiently thin and liquid, 
rather coagulate them, and by that means contribute very much 
to the Production of this Diſorder. 

A depraved, and more eſpecially a cold and moiſt, State of the 
Air, contributes not a little to the Production of this Diſeaſe ; 
ſince, either by conſtricting or relaxing over-much the Surface of 
the Body, it obſtructs the ſalutary Work of Perſpiration, and 
by that means increaſes, at once, the Quantity and the Impu- 
rity of the Humours : Hence alſo we frequently obſerve this 
Diſorder produced by the long Continuance of a cloudy and 
turbid State of the Atmoſphere, eſpecially when the Winds 
blow from the Weſt. It is alſo more frequent in the Spri 
and Autumn than in any other Seaſon, and may be prod 

by living in moiſt or marſhy Places; as alſo by lodging or fleep- 
ing in dank and low Rooms, 

A Way is alſo paved to this Diſorder by the Paſſions of the 
Mind; the Influence and Power of which are ſo great, that 
by acting immediately on the nervous Parts, eſpecially the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, which are entirely nervous and mem- 
branous, they conſiderably impair and weaken the periſtaltic 
Motion, and natural Functions, of theſe Parts. Violent Ter- 
ror, long Grief, or ſuppreſs'd Reſentment and Wrath, have a 
moſt direct Tendency to induce a Cachexy, or Chlorofis, be- 
cauſe they either too much increaſe, or retard and ſtop, the 
critical Evacuations of Blood, whether of the menſtrual or the 
hæmorrhoidal Kind. 

Both daily Experience, and the Authority of ſkilful Phyſi- 
cians, confirm, that a Diminution of the otherwiſe ſalutary 
and critical Evacuations of ſuperfluous Blood, whether by the 
Anus, or the Uterus, proves the principal Cauſe, not only of 
a Cachexy in Men, and a Cbloroſis in Women, but alſo of 
other very formidable and almoſt incurable Diſorders ; for when 
the Blood is denied its uſual Paſſage thro* theſe Ways, either 
by means of Spaſms, or a preternatural Infarction of the Parts 
by thick and viſcid Humours, it ſtagnates, becomes vitiated, is 
corrupted, and regurgitates to the larger Veſlels and Viſcera, 
by ſpoiling the Tone and Functions of which, it often excites 
various and violent Symptoms in the more remote Parts, This 
Diſorder, incident to young Women about the Time of Puber- 

„ derives its original Cauſe only from an Obſtruction of this 

vacuation. This is beautifully accounted for by Fohannes 
Langius, in Epiſt. Medicin. Lib. 1. Ep. 21. in the following 
Words: At that Time, by the Influence and Inſtigation of 
Nature, the menſtrual Blood flows from the Liver to the 
«« Cavities and Veins of the Matrix. When this Blood can- 
<< not force its Paſſage, either on account of the narrow 
«© Mouths of theſe Veins, which ate alſo obſtructed by viſcid 
„ Humours, or on account of its own Thiskneſs, it again 
<< regurgitates to the Heart, Liver, —_— and Veins of 
<< the Præcordia, thro* the Ramifications of the Vena Cava, 
<< and great Artery; a large Quantity of it is alſo convey'd to 
the Head; and hence violent Symptoms about the V iſcera, 
<< ſuch as a Difficulty of Breathing, a tremulous Motion of 
the Heart, an Inflation of the Hypochondria, a Loathing 
of the Aliments, and a Cardialgia.”” Theſe Symptoms ſeize 
notonly Virgins, and young Women, but alſo married Women, 
and thoſe pretty far advanced in Years, at the Time when, 
according to the general Laws of Nature, the monthly Evacua- 
tion ou to ceaſe; or when, from any other Cauſe, it is 
ſtopt. In Men alſo a Suppreſſion of the hztnorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge, which, by deſtroying the Strength and Tone of the 
Parts, fills the Veſſels with a Redundance of depraved Juices, 
contributes not a little to the Production of a , | 
After enormous Hæmorrhages, whether from the Uterus, 
the Anus, or accidental Wounds, nothing is more common 
than the Production of chronical and highly obſtinate Diſeaſes, 
ſuch as a Cachexia, a Leucophlegmatia, an Anaſarca, œdema- 
tous 3 of the Feet, or an Atrophy, attended with a 
preternatur or, and Loſs of Strength; for as the Fun- 
1 arts, when perform'd according to the due 
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and ſtated Order of Nature, depend upon a proper -of 
well qualified Blood, and its — — 2 
ſels, and derive their 8 h and Vigour from theſe Circum- 
ſtances; ſo it muſt natu and ily follow, that, when 
this vital Fluid is almoſt exhauſted,” the folid Parts and Viſcera 

muſt be remarkably weaken'd, and their Functions confi 
impair'd and diminiſh'd. But no Parts are fo much, or ſo im- 
mediately, affected by this Misfortune, as the Stomach and In- 
teſtines. The Weakneſs and Want of a due Tone in which, im- 
pairs the Digeſtion, and, in conſequence of the corrupted Ali- 
ments, creates Crudities, Which, into the Blood-veſlels 
and whole Habit of the Body, not only render Nutrition im- 
perfect and vitious, but alſo remarkabl prejudice and prevent 
a due Diſc of the Functions, which ought to be rm'd 
the ſeveral. Viſcera ſubſervient to Sanguification, and the 
ation of the Juices, ſuch as the Liver, Spleen, and Kid- 


When the Quantity of Blood and Humours is too ſcan- 
ty, it alſo happens, that the ſmall and capi Veſſela, eſpe- 
cially thoſe ſubſervient to the Secretion of the laudable and 


uſeful, and the Excretion of the vitious and peccant Juices, 
become impervious, collapſe, or have their Diameters leſſen'd, 
in conſequence of which their Functions are highly impair'd, 
a Circumſtance which proves the fruitful Source of Impuri- 
ties. 

Nor do I think any other Reaſon can be aſſign'd, than too 
great a Loſs of good and laudable Blood, why thoſe Patients 
in a particular manner, who, not being fully recover'd from 
chronical Diſeaſes, eſpecially Fevers and Deſenteries, but as yet 
remaining weak, eat a larger Quantity than the id Action 
of the Stomach can digeſt, and convert into a laudable Chyle, 
are ſo much ſubject to Cachexies. This Diſorder alſo, ac- 
cording to the Dictates of Experience, and the joint Authori- 
ties of the moſt antient Phyſicians, frequently happens to thoſe 
who are too much weaken'd by the imprudent and prepoſterous 
Cure of Diſeaſes ; ſuch as thoſe perform'd by the Uſe of draftic 
Purgatives, or even the Uſe of Aſtringents for ſtopping violent 
Hemorrhages, and ſuppreſſing the Paroxyſms of Fevers ; for 
theſe Medicines are abſolutely of the worſt and moſt perni- 
cious Quality, which too much exhauſt the Strength, in which 
the whole Energy of Nature is lodg'd. Among this Number 
we may Jultly reckon the draftic Evacuants, and ſuch Medi- 
cines as conſtrict and block up the capillary Veſſels ſubſervient 
to the Excretion of the peccant, and the Depuration of the 
laudable Juices ; ſince, by the Uſe of theſe Medicines, igno- 
rant and unſkilful Phyſicians often bring on not only a Ca- 
2 but alſo other Diſorders, which prove as fatal to the 

tients, 

Becauſe there is a great Affinity betwixt a Cachexia and other 
Diſeaſes, we ſhall inquire wherein they agree, and in what 
reſpects they differ. Firſt, then, we muſt obſerve, that a 
Cachexia does not much differ from a Chloroſis, and a Fluor 
Albus, with reſpect to its Nature, but only with reſpect to the 
Sex of the Patient, and the Seat of the productive Cauſe, 
which in Men is was in the Stomach and Liver, but in Wo- 
men is to be ſought for in theſe two Organs, and the Uterus, at 
the ſame time. Nor is there a leſs conſiderable Agreement be- 
tween a Cachexia and a Cacochymia, ſince the latter, as well as the 
former, ſuppoſes a large Quantity of impure Juices in the Veſ- 
ſels ; only theſe ariſe rather from Intemperance, and a Fault 
of the firſt Digeſtion, than a deprav'd State of the other Viſ- 
cera, which remain in their natural Condition. Hence, from 
a violent Cacochymy, which conſiſts in a deprav'd Nutrition, 
a Tranſition is at laſt made to a Cachexy. e muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve, that every pale and unſeemly Colour of the Countenance 
is not to be taken for an infallible and eſſential Characteriſtic of 
a Cachexy; ſince ſuch a State of the Countenance often re- 
mains after violent Diſeaſes ; or ariſes from a Collection of pec- 
cant Humours in the Prime Viz, or from a Suppreſſion of 
Anger, or from Spaſms of the Stomach ; but in theſe Caſes 
the Diſorder eaſily yields to proper Remedies. A Cachexia 
alſo bears a near Reſemblance to a Jaundice ; for both Diſor- 
ders are accompany*'d with a deprav'd Nutrition, a pale Colour 
of the Skin and tenance, a Loſs of Strength, a Torpor 
of Mind, together with a Weakneſs and want of due Tone 
in the Stomach and Viſcera: Yet there is this Difference, that 
in a Jaudice theſe Symptoms draw their Origin from the Bile 
alone, regurgitating to the Maſs of Blood, in conſequence of 
the bili Puste being either obſtructed, or f. ically 
conſtricted ; whereas, in a Cachexia, the Stomach, Spleen, 
Liver, and Kidneys, are at once ſeverely affected, ſo that 
when this Diſorder is violent, it degenerates into a black Jaun- 
dice, unleſs due Care be taken to prevent that unlucky Cata- 
ſtrophe by a ſeaſonable Cure. A Cachexy is alſo different from 
an Anaſarca and Leucoplegmatia, ſince in theſe there is a greater 
Inflation and Hardneſs of the inferior Parts, and after the Im- 
preflions of the Finger, Pits remain, which does not happen 
in a Cachexia, except when it to 2 of theſe 
Diſorders. Nor are we to forget and overlook the Difference 
between a Cachexia and an Atrophy ; for in both Diſeaſes the 
Fluids are highly impure, the Viſcera are depriv'd of their due 
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Tons, and the Nutrition is vitiated- But in an Atrophy the 
Body is daily more and more extenuated, and 2898 
entirely deſtroy d; whereas in a Cachexy it is vitiated, but 
turally : Hence the Body in'a Cachexia becomes 
than it was in its natural State. Laſtly, a Cachexia is 
t from a Scurvy ; for in every Scurvy there is a Ca- 
y, and an almoſt irreparable Dyſeraſy of the Humours, 
obſervable from the various Pains, Exulcerations, and Defeda- 
tions of the Skin; but in a Cachexy this craſy of Humours 
does not ariſe to ſuch a Height. And if theſe Symptoms 
ſhould happen to attend a Cachexy, it is call'd a ſcorbutie 


M for the Prog of a Cachexy, I think we may lay 
it down as an Maxim, that cacheQtic Patients 


differ very conſiderably" from each other; and are more or leſs 


eaſily cur'd, according to their Age, their Conſtitution, their 
Method of Life, und the greater or lefs Fault of their Humours 
and Viſcera. Thus; if we conſider'the different Ages of Pa- 
tients, old Perſons are more * afflicted with this Diſor- 
der, than ſuch as are young, becauſo old Age itſelf is a Species 
of | Cachexy ; ſo that Patients, labouring under a Cachexy at 
this Period of Life, frequently fall into an Atrophy and Maraſ- 
mus. That Species of Cachexy, which is ſuddenly produced 
by Intemperance, and a deprav'd Digeſtion, after chronieal 
iſeaſes, is more caſily remov'd, than that which makes gra- 
dual Advances in conſequence of à Fault of the Viſcera, or a 
ſcirrhous Obſtruction of the Liver or Spleen. Hence alſo a 
eenifh, or ſomewhat | blackiſh Colour of the Skin, which, 
or the moſt part, indicates a latent Injury done to the Viſcera, 
an Admixture of corrupted Bile, prognoſticates a greater 
ger than a Colour, which only in 
of Phlegm. e muſt alſo obſerve, that the longer the Diſeaſe 
has aMicted the Patient, the greater Difficulty, of Breathing it 
is accompanied with, the more tenſe and hard the Hypochondria 
are, and the more the Strength is impair'd ; eſpecially, when 
the Patient is ſeiz'd with fainting Fits at certain Intervals, the 
Danger is proportionably greater. Nor does this Diſorder ad- 
mit of an eaſy Cure, when it draws its Origin from a pre- 
ceding, or a frequently returning, hemorrhoidal Diſcharge. 
Beſides, there is no. Diſeaſe which more readily degenerates 
into an Anaſarca, an Aſcites, an Atrophy, and a hectic Fever, 
than a Cachexy ; eſpecially when, in the Beginning, due Care 
is not taken to remove it by proper Remedies. A Chloroſis, 
when ſkilfully treated, is neither very dangerous, nor of long 
Duration; but is either remov'd by a ſeaſonable Return of the 
menſtrual Dif » or, in Virgins, happily cur'd by Mar- 
riage alone, But Women who labour long under a Chloroſis, 
either become barren, or bring a weak and languid Offspring 
into the World. 
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Having now inveſtigated the Cauſes of this Diſorder, we ſhall 
next lay down a proper Method of removing them, which, in 
my Opinion, conſiſts in the following Intentions: Firſt, to 
correct the crude, thick, and impure Blood and Juices; to 
evacuate them thro* proper Emunctories; and, in their ſtead, 
to promote the Generation of a fine Blood and Chyle : Se- 
condly, to open and remove the Obſtructions of the Viſcera 
and capillary Veſſels, that a free and equable Circulation of the 
Blood may be reſtor'd thro' all the Parts of the Body, both 
internal and external: And, thirdly, to côrroborate and re- 
ſtore the weaken'd Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines. 

But before the Phyſician attempts the Correction of the 
cant Humours, he is to endeavour to cleanſe the Source, 
om which ſuch an Increaſe or Addition is deriv'd to the Hu- 
mours. The Stomach then, and Inteſtines, conſtitute this 
Source, from which viſcid, mucous, and acid Crudities proceed, 
and which, by inciding and digeſtive Remedies, ought to be 
corrected and diſpoſed to Motion, that they may be — 
with the greater Eaſe. This Intention is moſt effectually an- 
ſwer d, by what we commonly call neutral Salts ; ſuch as vi- 
triolated Tartar, the Arcanum Duplicatum, a Solution of 
Crabs-eyes in Lemon- Juice, the Terra foliata Tartari, other- 
iſe call'd Tartarus Regeneratus, Sal Polychreſtum, the Caro- 
ſins and Egran Salts. Tartarus Tartariſatus, or Salt of Worm- 
ood, may be us d; theſe muſt be. diflolv'd in a ſufficient 
uantity of Water, and exhibited ; for theſe, often repeated 
or exhibited in a large Doſe, not only-incide and attenuate, but 
alſo prove purgative, and effeQually evacuate the Sordes _ 
in the Inteſtines If they ſhould happen not to anſwer this In- 
tention, Evacuants are to be us'd, which may be 'd of 
equal Quantities, half a Dram, for Inſtance, of Myrrh, Gum 
Ammoniac, the Extracts of Rhubarb, Wormwood, Cinna- 
bar, and the Panchy Crolii, Amber, and the Salt of 
mber z a Scruple of this may be exhibited for a Doſe. This 
tention is alſo excellently anſwer'd by my balſamic Pills, 
which, at the ſame time, wonderfully reſtore and 
the weaken'd, Tone of the Stomach. Or if a Medicine in a 
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liquid Form is more agreeable, an Inſuſion in Wine may be 
ray ogg wild Radiſh, *. 
„Agaric, freſh Orange- peel, the Tops of the 


taury, Cream of Tartar, and Currants. A ſufficient Quantity 
of this Infuſion is to be taken every Morning for ten Days: 
This Intention is no leſs effectually anſwer'd: by half a Pint of 
the Sedlitz Waters, . drank other Day, with an Ounce 
of the Syrup' of Peach-flowers, or the wp of Succory with 
Rhubarb, or the ſolutive' Syrup of Roſes. If the Patient is 
too coſtive, it is adviſeable to render his Body ſoluble by a gen- 
tle evacuant Potion, ' which/may be preyared in the following 
manner. | A* * | | * | 2217 
: : „ : ws, L 4 LEST 
Take of the beſt Manna, two Ounces; Cream of Tartar, 
one Dram; Nhubarb and purified Nitre, each half à 
Dam: Mix them in eight Ounces of Spring- water. 
gw | * N 101 STI rn 
When the Prime Vir are thus purg' d, the Phyſician muſt 
endeavour to render the whole Mad of Blood more pure and 
fluid, and to open the obſtructed Emunctories, that the Blood 
and Serum may be the more effectually depurated. This In- 
tention is anſwer'd by Decoctions of the Roots of Sarſaparilla, 
China, Vipers Graſs, and Succory, as alſo by Decoctions of 
the Shavings of Saſſafras and Cinnamon. Theſe Decoctions 
are to be us'd weak for common Drink, but may be exhibited 
pretty ſtrong in Bed every Morning, in order to promote a 
free and briſk Perſpiration. It is alſo proper ſometimes in the 
Morning to promote a Diaphoreſis, which may be obtain'd, by 
"Rey Drops of the Eſſence of Amber and Burnet, wi 
Tincture of Antimony and Spirit of Hartſhorn, mix'd in equal 
uantities in a warm Decoction. Nor will it be improper, 
if the Caſe requires it, now-and-then to exhibit a Dram of the 
Tincture of "Tartar in a proper Decoction, in order to excite 
a Diureſis. | 
But, above all Things, a particular Regard is to be had to the 
State and Condition of the Stomach, for reſtoring the Tone 
of which, the Stomachic Elixirs are, of all other Medicines, 
the moſt proper. The principal of theſe are, my balſamic 
Elixir, mentioned in the Notes to Poterius; Sal volatile 'Oleo- 
ſum, mix'd with Tincture of Tartar ; the Stomachic Elixir, 
conſiſting of the Eſſences of Gentian and freſh Orange-peel ; 
the balſamic Elixir, prepar'd of the Extracts of the leſſer Cen- 
taury; Carduus Benedictus, Wormwood, Gentian, Myrrh, 
haben Saffron, and freſh Orange-peel, prepar d without a 
ſpirituous Menſtruum, but with a weak Lixivium of the Salt 
of Tartar, Theſe Medicines, us'd at Meals, or immediately 
after them, contribute much, not only to digeſt the Aliments, 
and procure a balſamic and fpirituous State of the Chyle, but 
alſo to reſtore the natural and balſamic Quality of the Juices, 
and ſtrengthen the Tone of the Viſcera. But, for anſwering 
theſe Intentions, tis neceſſary they ſhould be us'd for a conſi- 
rable time. 
If the Diſorder is ſo highly obſtinate, as not to yield to theſe 
Medicines, we muſt have recourſe to proper mineral Waters, 
which are of ſingular Service in the Cure both of a Cachexia 
in Men, and a Chloroſis in Women. But this Intention I 
think is, among all others, moſt effectually anſwer d by the 
Pyrmont Waters, by the Uſe of which, I have often known 
a Chloroſis, ariſing from an Obſtruction of the Menſes, cured 
in Patients, apparently of a very weak and tender Conſtitution. 
The Spaw Waters are poſſeſſed of the fame V irtues.; for ſince 
both of them are impregnated with a fine chalybeate Principle, 
= not only render the thick Juices fluid, and fit for Motion, 
and open the obſtructed Ducts of the Emunctories, but alſo, 
by increaſing the Tone and Strength of the Viſcera, excel- 
lently promote the Circulation of the Blood thro? all the Parts 
of the : 1 
Beſides dhe above - mentioned Waters, which are richly im- 
pregnated with a chalybeate Principle, other chalybeate Medi- 
cines, in Conjunction with ſaline and balſamic Ingredients, 
when duly exhibited, are juſtly eſteemed efficacious and power- 
ful Remedies for the Cure of a Cachexia and Chloroſis. But 
tho? there are various Preparations of Steel, both of the chy- 
mical and pharmaceutical kind, yet none ſeems preferable to 
the ſubtile Crocus, which is prepared of the coarſe Filings, not 
of Steel, but of Iron, ſprinkled with Rain-water, and expos'd 
to the Heat of the Sun. But *tis adviſeable to exhibit this 
Medicine mixed with others, ſuited and adapted to the Na- 
ture of the Diſorder: For this Reaſon I generally add to it the 
Roots of Burnet and Arum, Cinnamon, Salt of Tartar and 
Sugar, with ſo much Succeſs, that I have often ſeen yo 
Women cured by it, after they have labour'd for a great while 
under a Chloroſis, attended with a violent Head-ach, and other 
formidable Symptoms, 'The beſt Medicines of a liquid Form, 


for anſwering this Intention, are the Tinctura Martis ta, 
the Tinctura Martis Cydoniata, that prepar'd with | 
juice, and above all, the Tinctura Marti: Iferiana. The 


Efficacy of theſe Medicines is ftill increas'd, if they are exhi- 
bited in a ſufficient Quantity of the above-mentioned De- 
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n, or in Broths,..in which the aperient Roots of 
pak, ory, — Jones » and Fennel, ks 


- 
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PractICAL CauTzions: 


11 ſpeedy Methods of Relief are neceſſary. in any Diſorder, 
they are in a peculiar manner ſo in a Cachexia, ſince by De- 
lays tis to be dreaded, leſt the Patient ſhould be thrown into an 
Atrophy, a Scurvy, or 2 Dropſy, Whea a Patient labour 
under a Cachexia, ariſing from a Suppreſſion of an accuſtam'd 
Evacuation of Blood, the Phyſician is, by proper N to 
attempt the Reſtitution of that Evacuatian. Wich this View 
tis proper, if the Patient's Strength is not exhauſted by the 
Continuance of the Diſesſe, to take away a ſmall Quantity 
of Blood at certain Intervals, every third Day for Inſtance. 
This Method of Relief was ago recommended by Hip- 
pocrates, in the third Section of his Book de. Morb. Mulier. 
and is in a peculiar manner ſalutary to thoſe, in whom the ac- 
cuſtom'd menſtruous Diſcharges are ſuppreſs d. Veneſection, 
on the other hand, is highly prejudicial to thoſe, 2 abound- 
ing with a Maſs of peccant, Humours, have, at the ſame time, 
but a ſmall Quantity, of Blood contain'd in their Veins,. - _ 

Beſides a prudent and ſeaſonable Veneſection, and proper 
Purging, in a Cachexia ariſing from an Obſtruction of the 
menſtrual or hzmorrhoidal Diſcharges, there is a ſingular Vir- 
tue lodg'd in the Caroline Waters, by a proper internal Uſe of 
which, I have often known theſe ſuppreſs d Evacuations re- 
ſtor d. But they are to be abſtain'd from, when the Diſorder 
draws its Origin from an immediate Diſcharge, either of the 
Menſes or the Hzmorrhoids. ” | 

The obſtructed Menſes, when VeneſeRion is properly in- 
ſtituted, and the Obſtructions of the Viſcera remov'd by mi- 
neral Waters, or chalybeate Medicines, ſometimes begin to 
flow again ſpontaneouſly. But if this ſhould not happen, it is 
neceſſary the Patients ſhould be put, for about an Hour's Time, 
into a pretty hot Bath, prepar'd with the Herbs Fever-few, 
Baum, Mug-wort, Penny-royal, and Savin, Flowers of Roman 
Chamomile, and of Sage, t with Bay-berries. A Bath 
of this Kind I have often found highly beneficial for attenu- 
ating the ſtagnating Humours, and evacuating the mucous and 
tenacious Part of the Serum thro* the Orifices of the Uterus. 

CacheRic Patients are never to be treated with violent Medi- 
cines ; for which Reaſon, all draſtic Purgatives and Sudorifics, 
as alſo immoderately hot Baths, are to be avoided, ſince, by 
their means, — Tranſlations of the peccant Humours 
to the more noble Parts are often produc'd. | 

As to the due Uſe of chalybeate Preparations, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, firſt, That their Efficacy ought to be affiſted and pro- 
moted by ſufficient Motion and 2 of the Body: Secondly, 
The Uſe of them ought to be perſiſted in for ten or fifteen 
Days, interpoſing, at the ſame time, every third or fourth 
Day, a gentle Purgative. Thirdly, A ſufficient Quantity of 
diluting Liquor, _— exact Regimen, are to be uſed at the 
ſame time. | 

We muſt obſerve with Hippocrates and Platerus, that, in 
pale and ſickly Girls, the Menſes have appear'd and continued 
regulars from the very firſt Night of their Marriage, after 
which a lively Colour, and a perfect State of Health, have en- 
ſued ; for which Reaſon, we mult in this Caſe recommend 
Matrimony, as the beſt and moſt proper Remedy. | 

The Feet, which in this Diſorder are cold and tumid, are 
to be kept well cover'd, and moderately warm. They are alſo 
to be tightly wrapt up in Linen Cloths, in order to redreſs their 
lax and flaccid State, and promote a briſker Return of the Fluids 
to the Heart. But, if they are become tumid to an uncommon 
Degree, medicated „ made up of Millet, Bran, and Salt, 
are to be applied to them. With reſpect to Foot-baths, we 
muſt obſerve, that are not to be uſed when the Swelling 
is already form'd ; in which Caſe, beſides the already men- 
tion'd Methods, Frictions with warm rough Linen Cloths are 
more properly apply d. 

As to the Regimen calculated, either for a preſervative or 
curative Intention, a moiſt and cold Air, as alſo low Chambers 
fil'd with dank Exhalations for ſleeping in, are highly prejudi- 
cial. Among Aliments, thoſe of difficult Digeſtion, ſuch as 
_ unripe Fruits, acid Subſtances, and Milk-meats, are carefully 

to be abſtain'd from. In this Diſorder Water alone is preju- 
dicial for common Drink, for which Reaſon it ought to be 
corrected with good Rheniſh or Moſelle Wine. But we muſt 
obſerve, that a Cachexia is often produced and ſupported by 
eating too —_— for which Reaſon Abſtinence,” and a Care 
not to indulge Appetite too much, are in this Caſe far 
more powerful and than all the Medicines in the 
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hat Hoffman has ſaid of the Spam and Pyrmont Waters, 

holds true of our own chal 38 from which I have 

always obſerv'd ter Effects, when drank at the Fountain 
„with due Exerciſe, than from the German Waters drank 


at a great Diſtance from the Spring: See CachzxIA. | 


_ CHNUS, 


POWs Of 
ſyehins, is inter- 
ich latter Senſe 
we may underſtand the Word in Lib. de intern. Morb: where i 

ie faid, that, in a Phthiſs, 's paguy# xyiv TinrAera,, & aveile 


Softneſs. N 
preted Chaff, and alſo Sound and Noiſe; in w 


ws did nit, ** the Fauces are fill'd with Sound, and utter 
<< a ſort of hifling Noiſe, as if it came through a Reed,” Bur 
vo here may well enqugh be taken in its former Senſe, as 
* 7 and * that the F * ſeem to be ſtuffed 
clogg d with a woally Subſtance, in ſuch a manner as to 
make the Sound before deſcribed * 7 
CHOACUM ee airaw. Tin black ul Gi 
ACUM -Empla/trum nigruwm. black Plaiſter call 
Chaacum, or Ghoacon, in Celſiu, Lib. 5. Cap. 19. is — 
of Spuma Argenti and dry Raſin, of each an hundred Drams f 
hut the eng Argent ti muſt rlt be boiled in 2 Pint and a Half 
of Oil. 
CHOANA, xd, is a Cavity in the Brain, like a Funnel, 
call'd-alf6.,555a@,  Gaffellus, [ISPUNDIBULUM, » 
of CHOANOS, bar, xtare, Xor@&. This laſt, in H. 
pocrates, ſigniſies a Funnel. Thus, in his Bopk De Coerde, bo 
ſays, that the rouex , ** the Gula,” ſerves as a 17%, «© a 
„ Futne),”” to receive whatever 'we pleaſe to put into it. 
xa, xi, ſignify a Veſſel of white Clay, uſed by Gold- 
ſmiths. and Chymilts in the Fuſion of Metals ; we may call it a 
Furnace for melting or caſting of Metals. This a from 
Homer, and his Commentators ; and Hippocrates, in the Book 
before-mentianed, ſpeaking of the Auricles of the Heart, com- 
pares 8 to the Bellows, which Smiths adapt, xodvorer, = to 
$6 their org 5 8 
5 CHOCOLATA, SUCCOLATA..., Chocolate. See 
ACAO. 
CHOCUS. See Cavs. | 
CHCOENICIS, x,, X41rix/v, The Trepan, ſo call'd 
by Galen and Agineta, and mention d by Celſus, Lib. 7. Caps 
where he calls it Mopriorvs. ; 
CHOENIX, xe. An Attic or Greek dry Meaſure, con- 
taining three Cotylæ, or Heminæ, according to Cleopatra, 
that is, one Sextarius and a Half. 
CHCOERADES, x, from xo%er, a Swine, The 
ſame as Strume. See STRUMA. | 
CHOER ADOLETHRON, xe ,, from Net, a 
Swine, and bases, Deſtruction, that is to ſay, Hogbane. A 
Name in Aetius for the Xanthium, or Louſeburr. 
CHOIRAS, xe The fame as STRUMA, which ſee. 
- CHOIROQS, xe, 5 xoicr&. Galen, Com. in R. V. I. A. 
ſays, that the Antients call'd by this Name particularly ev 
Ter Wrxesr iar, * a very little Hog.“ 
CHOIAC. The Name of the Month December in Acting, 
Toma Serm. 4. Cap. 48. 
CHOLAGOGA. Xaaeywyd, among the Greeks, cor- 
reſponded to what we call Chelagogues in Engl. The Medi- 
cines of this Claſs were fo call'd from 944, the Bile, and d, 
to drive out or evacuate. By Cho ves the Antients meant - 
no more than ſuch purgative Medicines as expel'd the in- 
ternal Fæces, which reſembled the cyſtic Bile in their yellow 
Colour, and other Properties, ſuch as their Brightneſs, their 
Tenacity, and their Bitterneſs ; but they ſeem to have ert d, 
firſt, becauſe by this means they exeluded many things from the 
Claſs of Chol es, which really belong'd to it; for the hepatic 
Bile, before it is mixed with the cyſtic, in every reſpect reſembles 
Lymph. Secondly, becauſe they accounted ſome things Cho- 
lagogues, which were not really ſuch ; becauſe many other Me- 
dicines diſcharge Fæces with the a a > Properties, 
tho', at the ſame time, the ſmalleft Quantity of Bile is not con- 
tain'd in them; ſuch as Caſha, Manna, Alges, and Tamari 
by which the Faces are tinged with a yellow Colour. It — 
juſtly be doubted, whether there really are ſuch purgative Me- 
dicines as act in a ſpecific and particular Manner upon the Bile ; 
for, according to Ettmuller, Purgatives act as well upon 25 
uſeful as the peccant Fluids of our Bodies, * one Purge is j 
as good as another: However, according to the yarious Circum- 
ſtances, we are taught by Experience to chooſe ſometimes one, 
ſometimes another; ſometimes one which is weak, and at other 
times one of a more ſtrong and draſtic Nature. Hence we 
underſtand, that not only Greier pee. but alſo other Purga» 
2 2 __ e may, bowever, — the ry nr 
holagogues for ſuc tives as are generally uſed againſt Diſ- 
orders or Obſtructions of the Liver _ biliary Ducts; in Stu- 
dents, ſor Inſtance, and Men of a ſedentary Life, in che Jaun- 
dice, ſometimes in Fevers, in a corroſive and 282 Pain of 
the Inteſtines ariſing from an acrid Bile, and in Loſs Apatite 
ariſing from a pinguious Bile. Actuarius, in his Meth. dend, 
tells us, that ſuch Subſtances as evacuate yellow. Bile are to be 
uſed in Caſes where ſuch a Species of is ſuſpected to be 
lodged in the Mouth of the Stomach, or diſperſed through the 
Syſtem of the Veins ; in tertian Feven alſo, and thoſe of the 
continued Kind, when decreaſing 1 in the Jaundice ; and, in 
Word, in all Diſorders in which a Redundance of yellow Bip 
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CHO 

is The Medicines evacuating yellow Bile are com- 

y reduc'd to two Claſſes. 7 the — 4 are contained 
ſuch thin attenuati tic „ promote a 
more — * — of the Bile ; ſuch as the ſweetiſſi 
acid Juices of ripe Fruits, the Juice of that Species of Lychnis 
call'd Saponaria, Caſſia, _ Tamarinds, Juice of white 
Roſes, Aloes, Scammony, » Rhubarb, _ 
eſpecially thoſe conſiſting of a volatile alcaline Salt, and a vola- 
tile Oil, Elixir Proprietatis, moderately aromatic Syrups, ſuch 
as Fernelius's Syrup of Mugwort, the Syrup of Jeruſalem Oak, 
that of the Five aperient Roots, that of Violets, the ſimple Sy- 
rup of Succory, the ſame with Rhubarb, the ſimple ſolutive 


Syrup of Roſes, the ſame with Sena. Theſe muſt be exhibited 
in Whey, Decoctions of Dandelion, or ſome other Decoction 
of a diluting Nature, in the Morning, upon an empty Sto- 


mach. Perhaps the beſt Cholagogue belonging to this Claſs is 
— by Beoerhaave in his Chymiſtry, and which is 


| Of two Drams of the TinQure of Scammony, well prepar'd 
witch reQify'd Spirit of Wine, and mix'd with triple the 
- "Quantity of ſome of the above-mention'd Syrups. | 


The ſecond Claſs contains ſuch Subſtances, as, by giving a 
violent Concuſſion to the Abdomen and mg Y derive 
both Species of Bile into the Inteſtines. This Effect is pro- 
duced by the more draſtic Vomits and Purgatives, which ou 

not to be uſed till after the former have been try'd, and which 


are to be calculated for the Cure of Diſeaſes ari from black 


Bile. 

There is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, that antimonial Medicines 
act more powerfully on the Bile than any other Remedies. 

CHOLAS, xoads, rendered by Gaza Cholage, from Ari- 
flotle, Hiſt. Animal. Lib. 1. Cap. 13. ſignifies all the Cavity of 
the Hypochondria, or the Ilium, and is fo call'd becauſe it 
contains the Liver, as the Strainer of the Chole or Bile, or from 
its Hollowneſs, quaſi du. | 

CHOLE, xe. See Bitlis, 

CHOLEDOCHUS, x,, from xn, Bile, and 
N, to receive, is a common Epithet for the Gall-bladder, 
the hepatic Veſſels, call'd the ve xaandoxor, e biliary Dudts,” 
and the common Gall-duRt, which Gommunicates with the Duo- 
denum. Caſftellus, 

CHOLEGON, oanylr, Xe The ſame as CHoL A- 


GOGUM. See CHOLAGOGA. 
CHOLERA, xe. The Cholera. It is defin'd by 
Paulus, Lib. 3. Cop. 39- an immoderate Perturbation of 


the Belly, attended with a Diſcharge of Bile and down- 
wards, and proceeding from a continual Indigeſtion of Aliments. 
Hippocrates, Lib. de R. V. I. A. makes two Kinds of Cholera, 
the humid and the dry ; but Cholera ſimply ſpoken, that is, 
without an Epithet, ſignifies the. humid Cholera proceeding from 
acrimonious, bilious, and ſerous Humours, generated of a Cor- 
ruption of acrimonious Food, Thus we are told, in the ſaid 
Book, that Goats Fleſh generates the Cholera, and that Swine's 
Fleſh is xn (Choledes) ; that is, as Galen explains it, 
enerates the Cholera by its Acrimony; for, as he ſays, in his 
— this Diſorder proceeds from humid and acrimonious 
Aliment, which is ſoon corrupted, and by vellicating the Ori- 
fices of the Viſcera, which communicate with the Stomach, 
excites and attracts a Flux of Humours from the whole Body, 
which is diſcharged in bilious and acrimonious Stools and Vo- 
mitings. The dry Cholera proceeds from a Collection of acri- 
monious and — 2 Humours in the Stomach, by which the 
adjacent nervous Parts are vellicated and diſtended, in which re- 
ſpect it reſembles the humid Cholera. It is deſcribed by Hip- 
ates, in the Book before quoted, as attended with a Rumblin 
and Inflation of the Belly, a Pain of the Sides and Loins, an 
a Conſtipation of the Belly. In Epid. Lib. 5. this Diſeaſe is 
expreſs d by rd XN, Tedea, << Choleric Affections; and, 
in the fame Book, and Epid. 7. a xantemd, Celſus, 
Lib. 4. Cap. 11. and Lib. 2. Cap. 1. this Diſeaſe Cholera, 
by Tranſlation from Hippocrates, 30. Lib. 3. Xtes, 
Lib de Inſomn. and Coac. ſi nifies alſo a critical Diſorder of that 
Nature, as when we are in the laſt-mention'd Treatiſe, 
that the Fever call'd Lipyria admits of no Solution but by a Cho- 
lera ; and that Women, who, before their Lying-in, are 
afflicted Tegme xonrpesd rc, after the Manner, or with the 
Symptoms, of a Morbus, have an caſy Travail. 


 OBs8RvATION I. 


A certain Girl of twenty Years of Age died of a Cholera 
Morbus ; and, diſſecting her Body, the mammary Veſſels 
were no- where to be found, tho' the moſt d t Search was 
made for them. Many of the Parts contain'd in the Abdomen 
were z the Bottom of the Stomach, ſunk a Hand's 
Breadth below the ſpurious Ribs, was entirely deprived of the 
Benefit of the Omentum. Hence the Stomach e 
the Girl, whilſt alive, became ſubject to ſo violent Vomitings, 


to the Life of the Patient. 


that a preternatural Quantity of Blood was deriv'd to her Head, 
by which means the florid Colour of her Countenance remain'd 


after her Death. By the Violence of the Vomiting, the Liga- 
ments of the Viſcera were alſo broken, and the ch was 
depreſſed, together with the Inteſtines. The Omentum 
reached below the Stomach to the Os Iſchium. The Color 
was ſealed preternaturally deep; and whereas, in 4 natural 
State, it is — by various Gyrations and Circumvolu- 
tions, here, by ſmaller Inflexions, it reſembled the Teeth of 
a Saw. In Inteſtines there was a reddiſh Worm found, 
which ſufficiently denoted the cacochymic Habit of the Patient's 
_ The Spleen was mo —_ its ry Bulk, and 
appea ————— igure to that of an 

Globe, The Ductus Cholidochus * divided into — 
Ramifications, which, on account of their Narrowneis, pro- 
duced a Regurgitation of a large Quantity of Bile. Hence the 
troubleſome and fatal Vomiti of Benn Matter had its Origin. 
Th. Bartholinus, Cent. 2. ff . 81. 0 5 \ 


OBstRvATION II. 


In Patients who, in four Days time, have died of a Cholera 
Morbus, I have found the whole Bile of the Body evacuated, 
the Liver ſcorch'd and dry, and the Gall-bladder highly turgid ; 
but when compreſs'd, the Bile neither flow'd, nor Foe out. 
The Du& reaching directly from the Liver to the Inteſtines 
was dilated to the Bulk of one's little Finger. By this Circum- 
ſtance I knew, that the Bile was convey d immediately from 
the Liver to the Inteſtifies. Riolanus Anthropogr, 23. 2. 


Cap. 10. 


OssERVATION III. 


The Quantity of Bile evacuated in a Cholera Merbus, 
and the Diarrhceas of Children, is acrid, and generally zrugi- 
nous or — In Patients who have died of theſe Diſorders I 
always found a large Quantity of this Species of Bile in the 
Gall-bladder, and little or none at all in the Stomach, which is 
an infallible Proof, that the Bile is convey'd from the Gall- 
bladder to the Inteſtines and Stomach, in which it is not origi- 
nally generated. Diemerbrook Anat. Lib. 1. Cap. 5. Such a 
tumid State of the Gall-bladder, produced by a greeniſh Bile of 
a deep Colour, I obſerved in a Boy of ten You of Age, who 
died of a Febris Leipyria, attended with an Inflammation of the 
Liver, whoſe extreme Lobes were become blackiſh, in conſe- 
quence of a preceding Cholera Morbus. The Gall-bladder was 
as large as a Hen's Egg, and turgid with a greeniſh olive-colour'd 
Bile. With the ſame Species of Bile the biliary Ducts were 
alſo diſtended ; and the whole concave Part of the Liver was 
covered with this ill-qualify d Bile, which, on account of its 
Viſcidity and Toughneſs, had there remained. 


OB$SERY ATION IV. 


A certain Perſon was ſeized with a ſudden Vomiting, and 
had ten Stools, Upon diſſecting his Body ſeveral Pieces of white 
Arſenic were found impacted in the Coats of his Stomach. 


OssERVATION V. 


In diſſecting a certain Perſon of Diſtinction, we found the Du- 
ctus Choledochus, which naturally diſcharges its Contents into the 
Duodenum, had an Opening near the Pylorus, by which means 
it convey'd the Bile to the Stomach, as well as to the Inteſtines. 
From this Circumſtance proceeded his Nauſeas, Vomitings, and 
Coſtiveneſs ; for Nature being deprived of the Bile, her natural 
Clyſter, failed, in conſequence of her expulſive Faculty being 
* Hence a Cholera Morbus ſuddenly put an End 
Barthel. Cabrollius Ol ſervat. 
Anat. 6. | 

There is a near Affinity between a Dy/entery, and that Diſ- 
eaſe, which from the copious Diſcharge of bilious Sordes, both 
by the Mouth and Anus, the Greeks call Cholera, which Celius 

urelianus calls Felliflus Paſſio, and which, by Willis, in 
Pharm. Rat. Part. 1. Sect. 3. Cap. 3. is denominated Dyſen- 
teria incruenta, or an unbloody Dyſentery. It conſiſts in the 

riſtaltic Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines being ſtimu- 

ted to a convulſive Contraction, by means of an highly acrid 
and cauſtic Matter, of various kinds, lodg d in them; this Mo- 
tion being in ſome meaſure inverted, and attended with an 
immoderate Diſcharge of bilious Sordes both by the Mouth and 
Anus. : 
But we muſt, in a particular Manner, take notice of the 
Difference between a Cholera and a dyſenteric Flux, ſince the 
former is juſtly claſs'd among the moſt acute Diſorders, and 
generally terminates in a few Days, at longeſt on the ſeventh ; 
whereas a Dyſentery, unleſs highly malignant, is found to con- 
tinue for a longer time, Nor is the dyſenteric Flux always at- 
tended with Vomitings, which only — 2 happen in the 
Beginning or Height of the Diſorder, or when there is a con- 
— — of the Stomach ; whereas a Cholera is 
attended 


always accompany'd with a Vomiting ; but it is not 4 
| w 


C H 0 
with ſo troubleſome a Teneſmus, or ſu frequent bloody Stools z 
nor, laſtly, does it, like a Dyſentery, prove cont ious. t 


Nor is a Cholera leſs different from a bilious Diarrhea ; for | 


tho” the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders are found to be nearly the 
ſame, are, nevertheleſs, attended with different ae 
and afford different e ene ; for as a bilious Diarthoa is no 


more than a copious Diſcharge of bilious Sordes from the Anus, 


the Force of the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines ſpaſmo- 
dically conſtricted in its natural Courſe downwards ; fo, on the 
contrary, this Diarrhœa always attends a Cholera. But, beſides, 
in a Cholera there is a kind of Inverſion of the periſtaltic Mo- 
tion, but more eſpecially of the Stomach and Duodenum, for 
which Reaſon this Diſorder is always accompany'd with Vo- 


mitings. WE ** 7 
Cholera is alſo to be diſtinguiſh'd into chat which is dry, 
and that which is moiſt, The former is when the Stomach an 
Inteſtines are ſo diſtended with flatulent Vapours, that with the 
reateſt Uneaſineſs they diſcharge them copiouſly, either by the 
Mouth or the Anus. Of this Species of Heel we han a 
remarkable Inftance'in A. Med. Berolin. Dec. 2. Vel. 3. but 
this kind of the Diforder does not at preſent come under our 
Conſideration. The moiſt Cholera; on the contrary, is ſuch 
Diforder as we have deſcribed above, and is either complicate 
with that Species of violent and inflammatory Fever, which the 
Phyſicians call Cauſus, or is found without a legitimate and re- 
75 Fever, tho* not without ſome Degree of Shivering, and 
rregular Returns of a hot Fit. This Species of the Dileals is, 
for the moſt part, idiopathic, tho' it ſometimes . alſo proves 
ſymptomatic, in the difficult Dentition of Children, according 
to $,denham ; in malignant Fevers, according to Riverius, in 
Cent. 3. Obf. 78. and in that Species of Fever call'd Leipyria, 
which, according to Hippoc, in Coac. Prænot. 123. is not re- 
moved without a ſupervening Cholera. "Theſe Di "are 
alſo frequently accompany'd with a bilious Flux. | 
Both theſe Diſorders are incident almoſt to the ſame fort of 
Patients ; that is, ſuch as are of a bilious, dry, and choleric 
Habit of Body ; for Perſons of a more ſucculent, phlegmatic, 
and ſanguine Conſtitution, more frequently labour under a 
tuitous Flux. Thoſe Patients are in a particular manner ſub- 
Ject to a Cholera, whoſe vital Juices are contaminated with a 
certain ſcorbutic Acrimony, or who have a Collection of acid 
Sordes lodged in the Primæ Viz ; ſuch as are raging / hypo- 
chondriac, ſcorbutic, cachectic Patients, and ſuch as have the 
Misfortune of a fierce and wrathful Diſpoſition. This Diſeaſe 
principally in the Summer-time, and during ſultry Wea- 
ther: It is alſo more frequent and violent in hot Climates, than 
in ſuch as are more mild and temperate. Hence Bontius, in 
his Hit. Nat, Ind. Lib. 4. Cap. 6. and Thevenot, in his Itinerar. 
Part. 2. Lib. 2. Cap. 20, inform us, that it is endemial 


among the Inhabitants of India, Mauritania, Arabia, and 
America. , , 
As to the Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, we muſt obſerve, that a 


Cholera generally ſeizes the Patient all on a ſudden ; for tho? 
acid and nidorous Eructations, pungent Pains of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, Cardialgias, and an Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia, 
Frequently 5 it, yet ſoon after the Patient is ſuddenly 
ſeiz'd with Vomitings, and a Diſcharge of the Excrements, at 
one and the ſame time. Firſt of all, the Remains of the Ali- 
ments are diſcharg'd ; then bilious Humours, mix'd with a 
ſmaller or larger tity of Mucus, ſometimes mw, ſome- 
times zruginous, ſometimes black, and generally highly acid, 
and almoſt corroſive, together with copious Eructations and 
Flatulences, and ſometimes Blood : Theſe are often, and at 
different times, diſcharged. Beſides, the moſt acute Pains, 
Contorſions, Corrofions, biting Pains, Inflations, and Rum- 
blings, are 
Navel, and the Patient is at the ſame time afflicted with a moſt 
violent Cardialgia, As the Diſorder increaſes, the Patient is 
ſeized with an inſatiable Thirſt ; his Extremities become cold, 
his Heart begins to beat preternaturally, the Diaphragm is 
3 by the Shocks of the Hiccough, the Diſcharge of the 
rine is obſtructed, cold Sweats break out on the Body, violent 
rw: . Fits, which often partake of the Nature of a Syncope, 
ſeize the Patient, and formidable Convulſions of the whole 
Body are brought on. This Diſprder ſoon terminates, for it 
nerally ceaſes on the third, fourth, or, at moſt, on the ſeventh 

y 3 nor does it ever continue longer, except when it degene- 
rates into another Diſeaſe. : 

Among the Antients Cœliur Aurelianus, and Aretæus, have 
given the moſt diſtinct Account of the Cholera. 

The firſt of theſe informs us, that the Choleric Paſſion, ac- 
cording to ſome, receives its Denomination from gon, the 
Bile, and fa, or rather ßen, a Flux, as it conſiſts in a Diſcharge 
of the Bile from the Mouth and the Anus. Others will have 
its Name deriv'd from the Quantity of the Humours diſcharg d, 
which, they ſay, are not real Bile, but certain Fluids, which 
aſſume the ſame Colour. This Diſtinction, however, is frivo- 
lous and 7 fince *tis not worth while to diſpute about the 


| 22 it * nece 
er Obtrufun of Corpuſcles,. fince ſome 
goirig to Sea, are afflicted with ſuch a Diſ 

They are alſo of Opinion, that it was prope 


was frequently produc'd by Indigeſtion, ſince the choleric Pa 


produc'd by theſe Cauſes. 


not only of the Abdomen and 


the Exhibition of 


rceived in the Inteſtines, eſpecially above the 
15. Bc 1 ſince Indigeſtion is 


— 


C 


Finibus, has defin'd the choleric Paſſion. A quick and peedy Dif- 
charge. of Humours from 7 27 and Tanis, rb. 5 
Origin 1a certain erg or Obtr« of Corpuſcles, and, 
as it often happens, from Indige/tion. » when explaining 
this Definition, obſerve, that, the Words. gail and favedy are 


added in order to diſtinguiſh the Choleric from the Calice Paſ- 
ſion, the Patients labouring under which are alſo afflicted with a 


ſimilar Diſcharge of Himours, which, however, is not made 
ſo ſpeedily, but generally requires'a longer Time. They alſo 

Er to add the Words, from @ certain Concourſe 
ſohs, upon their firſt 
of Humours, 
which, howeyer, is not produc'd by a Concourſe of Corpuſeler. 
t to ſpecify, that it 


0 ariſe other Cauſes. Some of our Sect (the 

thodic) have given the ſame Definition of this Diforder, cuttin 
off the Words Concourſe of Corpuſcler, and adding iti their fl 
the Words Raritas Viarum, or the Rarity.of the Paſſages, But, 


in my Opinion, tis ſuperfluous to enumerate the Cauſes of this 


Diſorder, ſince tis of far more Importance to know the Effect 


I alſo account it ſtill more ſuperſluous to ſwell the Definitions 
of this Diſorder by an Enumeration of the antecedent Cauſes, 


fince the Cboleric Paſſion is not the only Diſeaſe which ariſes 


from Indigeſtion ; and fince Indigeſtion alone does not produce 
this Diſorder, which alſo takes its Riſe from other Cauſes of a 


particular and oppoſite Nature, none of which ate pointed at, 


or ſpecify'd, in the preceding Definitions. Hence the Diſc 
of Humours in the Cholefic Paſſion proceeds from fome Fu 
teſtines, but alſo of the Sto 
mach: For this Reaſon Sdranus aſſerts this Diſorder to be a 


Solution of the Stomath,  Abilomen, and Inteftines, acc 'a 


with inflantaneous and ſpeedy Danger. The antecedent Cauſes 
of this Diſorder may be ſaid to be the drinking too much Wine, 
Medicines, the Uſe of hot Waters, or 
the Tofling of a Veſſel, which throws Perſons unaecuſtom'd to 
it into violent Commotions. But. we are faid to increaſe theſe 


antecedent Cauſes in proportion as we protract the Indigeſtion, 


by uſing too large a Quantity of Aliments, to Which we are 
either unaccuſſom-d, or which are delicately prepared; An 


Acquaintance with theſe Circumſtances may, indeed, contribute 


to ſatisfy the Mind with reſpect to the Cauſes of the Diſorder, 
but is not at all ſubſervient, much lefs abſolutely neceſſary to 
the right Conduct of the Phyſician, or the Relief of the Pa- 
tient. A Diarrhcea and a Reſolution of the Stomach bear 
a near Reſemblance and Afﬀinity to this Diſorder, But 
the Followers of A/clepiades inſtitute a Difference between the 
Choleric Paſſion and a Diarrhcea : The former, ſay they, is 
attended with a Diſcharge of Humours from the Stomach, 
whereas the latter is a Flux from the ultimate Parts, But we 


affirm, that in a Solution of the Stomach the Patient is only ' 


afflicted with a Vomiting, unattended with a Flux. When, on 
the contrary, the Patient labours under a Flux, not accompany'd 
with a Vomiting, this Symptom only denotes a Solution of the 
Belly alone, which is call'd a Diarrhora, But, in the Choleric 
Paſſion, both theſe Symptoms, a Vomiting as well as a Flux, 
concur, together with other additional * — They alſo 
aſſert, that there are different kinds of Indigeſtion ; and that, 
according to theſe Differencec, either a Diarrhota or the Cho» 
leric Paſſion are produc'd. But, according to the Followers of 
r ee theſe Diſorders ariſe from the different Degrees of 
the Concourſe of Corpuſcles, which in a Diarrhoea is but ſmall, 
in conſequence of the Indigeſtion, but conſiderably greater in 
the Choleric Paſſion. alſo aſſert, that theſe Diſeaſes 
differ with reſpe& to the Time and Order of their Symptoms, 
evious to the Approach of the Choleric 
Paſſion. But the Diſtinction between theſe two Diſorders is 
obvious and eaſy ; for Indigeſtion is produc'd by the Corruption 
of the Aliments, tho” the Patients neither vomit, nor labour 
under a Flux, which the Greeks call Rheumatiſmes : But the 
Choleric Paſſion is a Diſorder accompany'd with a Vomiting 
and a Flux, even when the Aliments are not corrupted ; for it 
is eaſy to conceive, that it may alſo ariſe from other antecedent 


ues. 

The Choleric Paſſion is gener by a Heavineſs and 
Tenſion of the Stomach, - Anxiety, Toffing, Watchings, 
Gripes of the Inteſtines, accompany'd with that Species of 
Noiſe which the Greeks call Bor 11 (a „ the 
Guts) a Pain of the Belly, and a Diſcharge of Wind the 
Anus, which affords no Relief, nidorous eas 2 Nauſea, 
a preternatural Diſcharge of the Saliva, a Senſe of Weight about 
the Thorax, accompany'd with a Wearineſs of the Members. 
Upon the Approach of the Diſorder itſelf the Patient is ſeized 
with a continual Vomiting at firſt, as it frequently happens, of 
the corrupted Aliments, and of a yellowiſh Humour and Bile. 
Then the Matter evacuated r On Dp nas 
afterwards 2 porraceous and æruginous, and of all 
black. The Belly is alſo thrown into a ion, Accom- 

— N pany'd 


CHO 


pany'd with Pain; whilft, at the ſame time, the Excrements 


are, like the Matter 3 by Vomit, roy. and highly 
acrid, The Patient is alſo afflicted with frequent etchings to 
vomit, As the Diſorder increaſes, an aqueous and thin Liquor, 
which ſometimes reſembles the Waſhings of Fleſh, is diſcharg'd 
Stool. Along with theſe Humours are alſo 5 eva- 
cuated whitiſh pituitous Strigments, and a thick Pulſe enſues, 
ether with a Coldneſs of the Limbs, and a blackiſh Colour 
of the Countenance, a preternatural Heat, and even an inſa- 
tiable Thirſt, a quick Breathing, and a Contraction of the 
Limbs, together with a Tenſion of the Nerves, - Calves of the 
„and Arms. The Patient is alſo afflicted with a Riſing 
of the Præcordia, accompany'd with a Pain reſembling the 
Iliac Paſſion. Sometimes Excrements are bloody, the 
Countenance emaciated and lender, the Eyes red, and, laſt of 
all, the Patient is ſeized with a Hiccough. This Degree of the 
Diſorder was by the Antients thought to be ſo acute, that it 
kill'd the Patient before the ſecond Day. But when it begins 
to take a favourable Turn, and become leſs violent, the Cold 
of the Body and Joints is leſſen'd, the Pulſe becomes manifeſtly 
higher, the Stools are ſmaller, and diſcharged at longer Inter- 
vals, and the Patient is gradually more and more relieved. Par- 
ticular Paroxyſms are to be prognoſticated from Circumftances 
ſubſequent to the Diſorder itſelf ; for when the Patient is ſeiz d 
with an Uncaſineſs and Toſſing, a Congeſtion of Humours to 
his Stomach, and a Contraction of his Limbs, we then predict 
the ſudden Approach of a Paroxyſm : But if, after the Vomit- 
ing, the Patient finds himſelf ealier, his Stomach relieved, the 
biting Pain of his Belly alleviated, and all other Symptoms 
leſſen d, we prognoſticate a Ceſſation of the Paroxyſm. Gene- 
rally the Choleric Paſſion is highly intenſe and acute, and ariſes 
ſometimes from Solution alone, and ſometimes from a Solution 
accompany'd with a certain ree of Stricture, as is obvious 
from the Pains of the Stomach, Belly, and Inteſtines, together 
with the Contraction of the Joints. In this Diſorder the Sto- 
mach, Belly, and Inteſtines, are more ſeverely and immediately 
affected; but, at the ſame time, all the other Members of the 
Body are drawn into Conſent. Cel, Aurel. Aut. Herb. Lib. 
3. Cap. 19, 20. 
Areteus deſcribes the Diſorder thus: | 
The Cholera Morbus is a Reflux of Matter from the whole 
Body upon the Stomach, Belly, and Inteſtines, being a very 
acute Diſeaſe. The Patient diſcharges his Stomach of all its 
Contents upwards by 2 and all the Humidities of his 
Belly and Inteſtines by Stool. Vomitings are at firſt 157 
and the Faces of a liquid Conſiſtence, and fetid, the Diſeaſe 
proceeding from continual Indigeſtion ; when the 1 Matters 
are evacuated, the Stools become pituitous, and afterwards 
bilious. At firſt theſe Der are made with Eaſe and Free- 
dom, but are afterwards attended with Gripes of the Belly, and 
racking Pains of the Stomach. 
If 4 Diſeaſe increaſes, the Gripes are more ſevere, there is 
a Lipothymy, Reſolution of the Members, Reſtleſſneſs, with 
an Averſion to all Food; or, if any be received, it is thrown 
again, with much Noiſe and Nauſea, fatiated with yellow 
Bile, and the: Stools are of a like Quality, The Patient is 
feiz'd with Convulſions, and Contractions of the Muſcles in the 
Lap and Arms; his F ingers are bent ; he becomes vertiginous, 
and moleſted with the rough; his Nails turn livid, with a 
eral Refrigeration, Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, and a 
Rigor of the whole Body. 
this Diſorder takes a fatal Turn, the Patient falls into a 
Sweat, and voids black Bile upwards and downwards ; he labours 
under a Suppreſſion of Urine from a Convulſion of the Bladder ; 
nor, indeed, is there any Urine collected, the Humidities bei 
diverted upon the . — 3 his Voice fails him ; his Pulſe is 
very ſmall and frequent, as in a Syncope ; he is continually 
retching to vomit, but brings up nothing; and is perpetually 
ſirous of going to Stool, as in a Teneſmus, but voids only a 
Matter, deſtitute of all Humidity. The Diſeaſe ends at 
in a painful and miſerable Death, attended with Convulſions, 
Strangulation, and fruitlefs Retchings to vomit. 
Ihe Cholera Morbus is moſt frequent in the Summer; next 
to that in the Autumn ; the Diſeaſe is rarely known in the 
Spring, and leaſt of all in the Winter. Young Perſons, and 
thoſe who are in the Flower of their Age, are moſt ſubject to 
this Diſorder z old Age is leaſt liable to it, Children being more 
commonly ſeized with it than aged Perſons, but without 
Danger 2 Death. Areteus de Cauſ. et Sign, Aut. Morb. 
ib. 2. Cab. 5. 
In deco Subjects who have died of a Cholera, the ſmaller 
Inteſtines, eſpecially the Duodenum, with the Right Orifice of 
the Stomach, are generally found gangrened internally, cover'd 
with Bile, and yellow externally, and the biliary DuQs too 
much relaxed, as we find in the Writers of Medicinal Obſerva- 
tions, among whom we ſhall only mention Doleus, in his 
Encyclop. Med. Lib, 3. Cop. 4 and Bearthelin. in his Hiſt. 
Anat. Cent. 2. Obſ. 81. Riolanus, in his Anthropel, Lib. 2. 
Cap. 30. takes notice of the Gall-bladder 


being preternaturally 


— 


„ and the Ductus Cholidochus remarkably diſtended, in a 
Subject who died of this Diſorder; and, in the A#. Med. 
Berol. Dec. 2. Val. 8. we have an Account of a fatal Cholera, 
in which the Duodenum and Pylorus were internally gangren'd, 
and filled with a browniſh-black Subſtance, like that thrown up 

Vomit, and which, when examin'd, was found to be no- 
thing but Bile mixed with Blood. The Veins of the Stomach 
were turgid with Blood, the Gall-bladder highly flaccid, and 
the Omentum purs d up towards the Stomach. 

Hence tis obvious to every one, that, as the Seat of a Cho- 
lera is to be ſought for.in the Stomach and Inteſtines in genera), 
ſo *tis in amore particular Manner found in the Duodenum, and 
biliary Ducts. Hence the whole nervous Syſtem is often drawn 
into Conſent, Nor can we reaſonably aſhgn any other Seat of 
this Diſorder, if we conſider its material Cauſe ; for the Matter 
thrown up by Vomit, and diſcharged by Stool, is almoſt alway 
bilious, tho in every Caſe the Bile is, not alike unmix d. This 
Matter is alſo ſometimes mixed with acid, pituitous, faline, 
and other foreign Humours, as alſo with Blood Hence it 
aſſumes various Colours, and is ſometimes yellow, ſametimes 
green, and ſometimes black. This Commixture of the Bile 
cannot happen in any other Part than the Duodenum, ſince it 
is adapted to producing and cheriſhing fuch acrid Sordes, partly 
on 2 by Ne and Flexures, and partly on 
account of the Afflux of the Bile and pancreatic Juice to i 
from the Ductus Cholidochus. wa , 4 

The Vellication of the nervous Coat, which lines the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, 2 by this cauſtic Matter, is the 
immediate Cauſe of a Cholera, as this Vellication is immediately / 
ſucceeded by a conyulfive Conſtriction of the Viſcera, whi 
conſtitutes the Diſeaſe itſelf ; For this Conſtriction, in Con- 
junction with the corroſive Quality of the peccant Matter, 
produces racking, pungent, lancinating, corroding, and biting 

ains, together with a Cardialgia. In the Stomach and Duo- 
denum this Conſtriction is perform'd upwards, and againſt the 
Order of Nature, whereas in the other Inteſtines it is perform'd 
downwards: Hence Vomitings, and Diſcharges of the Excre- 
ments by Stool, are produced at one and the fame time. But 
as it is to be laid down as an invariable Maxim, that a larger 
Afflux of Humours is 8 to any Part of the Body which 
is vellicated ; ſo in a Cholera the vital Juices low more copi- 
ouſly to the Veſſels of the Stomach and Duodenum, as being 
r affected. Whilſt theſe Parts are ſpaſmodically con- 

icted, the Juices conveyed to them cannot freely return thro* 
the Veins ; hence they ſtuff them, and firſt diſcharge into the 
Cavity of the Part affected their more ſubtile Particles, which 
are generally acrid, ſerous, ſulphureous, and bilious : Hence 
the large Quantity of Humours diſcharged in a Cholera is to be 
accounted for. By a longer Continuance of theſe Humours the 
Veſſels are either broken, and diſcharge by Drops Blood, which, 
in Conjunction with the bilious Sordes, coagulates into a blackiſh 
Maſs; or their Contents ſtagnate, and they themſelves are ſeiz'd 
with a fatal Inflammation and Gangrene. At the ſame time 
the Influence of the Spaſms is convey d and propagated to the 
adjacent Parts, in conſequence of the Conſent and Communi- 
cation of Nerves. By this means the biliary Ducts are in a 
ee manner irritated to diſcharge — 4.9 into the 

uodenum, and, the Spaſins ceaſing upon the Death of the Pa- 
tient, theſe DuQts are found flaccid and relaxed. Beſides, if 
theſe violent Motions are conveyed to the Heart, they produce 
a Palpitation of it; if to the Diaphragm, a Hiccough ; if to 
the urinary Bladder, a Dyſury ; if to the Surface of the Body, 
a Coldneſs of the Extremities ; and if to the Membranes of 
the Brain and Spinal Marrow, epileptic and convulſive Mo- 
tions, 

Having given ſome Account of the immediate Cauſes of this 
Diſorder, we now come to inveſtigate thoſe more remote and 
ſecondary Cauſes, by which the Matter, capable of exciting 
ſuch Commotions, is produced. This Matter, whether in a 
{mall or in a large Quantity, muſt nevertheleſs be of a high! 
acrid and cauſtic Quality, This Matter, then, is produc 
firſt, by Poiſons, whoſe Effects on the Body are fo like the 
Symptoms of a Cholera, that to die of a Cholera, and to be 
poiſon'd, are almoſt the fame Things. But tis certain, that 
all Poiſons operate by a highly acrid cauſtic Salt, which, when 
it enters the Body in a very inconſiderable Quantity, often ex- 
Cites a highly violent Vellication and Convulſion of the Sto- 
mach and Duodenum, and conſequently of the other Inteſtines. 
Hence the ſerous Humours are not only invited to theſe Parts, 
from the Maſs of Blood, but the Gall-bladder, receiving vio- 
lent Shocks, pours forth its bilious Contents, which produce 
Vomitings and Stools of different Colours, according to the 
Humour before lodged in the Pnmæ Vie, This melancholy 
and U. fatal Effect is produced principally by Arſenic ; 
as alſo „ 5A Mercury; Inſtances of which may be met 
with in Hildanus, Decker, in not. ad Barbette, and Salmuth. 


Cent. 1. Ob/. 10. I am alſo of Opinion, that all the Caſes of 
Dyſenteries, obſerved to be excited by Poiſons, ought to be 


Of 


aſcrib'd to a Cholera. 


the ſame Kind. 


4 
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Of the like Quality with Poiſons are the more acrid Purgi- It is to be renhatk'd; that, when 


tives and Emetics, exhibited unſeafonably, or in too 
Doſes, ſince they alſo contain a hight acrid Salt. "Their per- 
nicious Effects are generally expreſs'd by the Names Hyper- 
catharſis, or Hyperemeſis; which, when meet —_ „ 
as th ly do, conſtitute a perfect lera. ong 
theſe Subtances are the greater and leſſer Spurges, the Seeds 
Mezereon, and Glaſs of Antimony. Rhodrus, in Cent. 2. Ob}. 
75 obſerved a — rr by = 8. 87 of 
prepared Antimoni ; and Foreſtus, in 28. 44. 
— notice of the ſame Dieler excites by Coloquin- 
Beſides, Aliments too ready to ferment, ſuch as are ſweet, 


pinguious, and eaſily corrupted, may excite a Cholera, if thick 
I os Water, 9 after them; or if they are uſed b 


e 
cr 


a Perſon of an impure Habit, in whoſe Stomach there is a Co 
leon of bilious Sordes already lodged ; for theſe Subftances, 
uniting and fermenting with the Bile, generate an Acrimony of 


a more cauſtic Nature than Poiſon itſelf. To this Species bf 
Aliments belong Melons, Pumpions, Cucumbers, Pine-apples, 
Peaches, Prunes, Grapes, Cherries, Cakes prepared with much 
Butter, Sweet-meats, Funguſes, the Spawn of the Barbel- 
fiſh, Muſt, new Wine, Ale, and too fat Fleſhes: Thus 
"Pantanus, in Analett, Cap. 21. Exempl. 12. informs us, that he 
knew an old Woman, who died of a Cholera, by drinking 
Ale after Cucumbers. Guldenklee, in Lib. 3. informs us, 
that the ſame Diſorder was produced by Peaches. And Hen- 
ricus ab Heer, in his fifteenth Obſervation, tells us, that it was 
produced by an unſeaſonable Uſe of Milk. | : 

Nor are we to exclude, from the Cauſes of a Cholera, vio- 
lent Paſſion, which has a ſtrong Tendency to produce it, 


eſpecially if one flies into a Paſfion at Meals, or after eati 


Food which is ſubje& to ferment ; or if the Patient eats or 


drinks, or, which is worſt of all, takes an Emetic, or a Pur- 
gative, immediately after a Fit of Paffion ; for tis obvious to 
every one, that the Influence and Efficacy of Paſſion are high- 


1y prejudicial to the Primz Viz, and biliary Ducts, ſince 


not only throw theſe ſolid and _— Parts into a Commo- 
tion, but by that means lay an effectual Foundation for an Ef- 
ferveſcence of the Bile with any other Sordes, that may hap- 
pen to be lodged there. P 


In the Aer. Med. Berol. Dec. 2. Vol. 1. we have an Account 
of a Cholera produced by eating Cab 
fion. 


„after a Fit of Paſ- 
In the ſame Work, Vol. 8. we have an Account of a 
fatal Cholera produced by Paffion, Platerus alſo, in his Obſer. 
Lib. 3. and Borelli, in Cent. 2. Ob}. 27. give us Inftances of 
Tis no other Diſorder than a Cholera under 


which tender Infants often labour, not without of 


loſing their Lives, upon their Mothers giving way to the Lranſ- 


ports of Paſſion, This Diſorder proceeds from the Milk of 
the Mother, which aſſumes an m by the Paſſion, 
duces an Efferveſcence with the Bile in the delicate Stomach of 
the Infant, corrodes the Inteſtines, and generally gives Occa- 
fion to a fatal Inflammation. ; 

The Cauſes already enumerated, if the Acrimony is not very 


prent; and deeply ſeated in the Inteftines, will only produce a 
l 


lious Diarrhœa; which may alſo be produc 


5 other 
Cauſes, that generally do not excite a Cholera. e muſt, 


in a particular manner, obſerve, that a bilious F lux is ſome- 
times critical in bilious Patients, if a flight Error in F 
a Tranſport of Paſſion, or an Obſtruction of Perſpiration, have 


Regimen, 


preceded. It alſo frequently ariſes ſpontaneouſly, eſpecially in 
the Summer-time, and, if duly treated, proves ſal e 
alſo frequently happens, that this Species of bilious Diarrhcea 
proves critical in intermittent bilious Fevers, as are moſt of the 
tertian Kind, and affords conſiderable Relief. 

There are alſo ſome procatarctic Cauſes, which, if they 
concur with theſe of the ſecondary and remote Kind, will the 
more certainly produce both a Cholera, and a bilious Diarrhea. 
Among the procatarctic Cauſes of this Kind, is a hot and ſultry 
Conſtitution of the Atmoſphere, which, as it is able to throw 
the whole Juices of the Body into a violent Commotion, fo it 

roduces this Effect, in a particular manner, upon the Bile : 
—— in my Opinion, it is to * for, why a Cho- 
lera is endemial among the Indians and Arabians, eſpecially in 
thoſe Parts where the Fruit call'd the Pine-apple is much uſed, 
which abounds with a fermenting and highly noxious Juice. 
Beſides, too great a Refrigeration of the 8 by repelling the 
acrid bilious Serum, diſpoſes to a Cholera. Hence Schene ins, 
in the third Book of his Obſervations, makes mention of a 
Cholera, which was produced by a Refrigeration of the Feet, 
in Conjunction with the Uſe of Muſt and Funguſes. We 
muſt aſfo acknowledge, with Sydenham, that frequent Sur- 
feits of Wine or Ale prove the Cauſes of a Cholera, in 
choleric Patients ; fince, in theſe, the Strength of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines is weaken'd, and various Crudities are generated 


in the Prime Viz, which, upon every flight Commotion of 
the Bile, excite the moſt terrible Diſorder in the Animal Eco- 
nomy. | : 

2 


At 


vegetable Juices ferment i 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, or when Liquors, — by Fer- 
mentation, renew their Fermentation in the fame Organs, the 
Gas is, or incoercible Spirit, taken notice of under the 

Artide At.comort, is capable alone of ſtimulating theſe and 
The adjacent Viſcera, {b'as to produce à Cholera. 

As for the Prognoſtic of the dbove-metition'd Diſorders, a 
Cholera is generally fatal ; for, if we except a Pla „ and 
Peſtilential Fever, no Diſeaſe is more acute, or kills the Pa- 
tient ſooner, than a Cholera ; eſpecially when it ſeizes either 
old Men, Children, or fuch as are weaken'd by chronical Dif- 
orders. The more enuſtic the Matter evacaited is, and the 
mote intenſe the Thirſt and Heat, the greater the Danger is. 
And, according to verdtes, in Lib, 4. 22. if 


Bile, mix'd wi black „be diſcharged, inevitable Death 
is 1ofticated. Death is alfo prefagel dy Faintings, Con- 
vuffions,. Hiccoughs, "Coldnefs of the Extretnities, 
with cold Sweats, Nor is a ßen Termination of the ien 
to be expected, if, when the Excretions are fuppreſs'd rp 
Symptoms continue, But there ute fome Hopes of a Reco- 
= left when the Vomitings ceaſe, with fubfequent Sleep and 
Relief, and if the Diſeaſe - is protracted beyond the feventh 
Day. When a bilious Diarrhcea is ſhort, and not attended 
with violent Gripes, it proves falatary 3 and the Eruption of 
Flatulences prognoſticate, that it is near to a Termination. 
The Patient alfo, who, under this Diſeaſe, is free from Thirſt 
and a preternatural Heat, is penerilly in no On c 
contrary, it is a bad Sign when the Appetite is Toft, whilft at 
the fame time the is preternaturally ſoluble ; 'as alſo 
when the Patient is afflicted with ſevere Gripes, deprived of 
Sleep, and his Strength greatly impair'd. When a ſemitertian 
Fever, which is by the Greeks call'd Hrmitritæa, and is com- 
of an acute inflammatory Fever, and an ern 
is Join 


ertian, the Paroxyſms happening thus alternately, 
either to a Dyſentery, a Cho * bilious Diarthces, or bilious 
Vomitings, theſe Diforders are accompanied with the hi 
* 3 but the beſt Sign is an Eruption of Flatulences from 
the Anus, by which we 4 ſafely conclude, that the 
N otion of the Inteſtines is in fome meaſure reſtored. 
In a Dyſentery Hippocrates, in his Days, obſerved,” that an 
Eruption of Flatulences was a Sign of Recovery, 

Method of Cure, recommended by Aretens, is thus, 

In the Cholera Morbus it is not adviſcable to ſuppreſs the 
Evacuations, becauſe Crudities are diſcharged by them. We 
ought, therefore, if they proceed eaſily and ntaneouſly, to 

tempt nothing ; if otherwiſe, to promote them by continual 
Exhibitions of warm Water, but in ſmall Dravghts, to avoid 
fruitleſs [«evas] Roms Diſtentions of the Stomach. If the 
Patient be afflicted with the Gripes, or Coldneſs of the F 
the Belly is to be fomented with hoe Oil, in which Rue and 
Cumin have been boil'd, for the Diſcuſſion of Flatulences, and 
Wool is to be apply'd to the Part. The Feet alſo, being bath'd 
in the Oil, muſt Ap. rub'd, and rather lightly ſtroked 
than hard preſs'd ; this Friction is to be extended up to the 
Knees, in order to recal the Heat into the Parts. This 
Method is to be follow'd as long as the billous Vomitings and 
e bay ee al the Ra 

e as di cliques of the old F. 

and Bile — to be 2 and there be alle bilious Vooke 
ings, with a Diſtention, Loathing, Reſtleſſneſs, and Imbecil- 
lity, give the Patient about a Quarter of a Pint [«vd9ss N 3 
ese] of cold Water, to ſtop the Looſeneſs of the Belly, re- 
ſtrain the Flux of the Humours, and cool the ardent Het of 
the Stomach ; and this is to be done as long as he continues to 
vomit up what he drinks; for the cold Water is ſoon heated ih 
the Belly; and the Stomach, oppreſs'd with both Heat and 
Cold, diſcharges itſelf of the Water, but is perpetually thirſting 
for a cool Draught, 

If the Pulſe be very low and languid, as well as quick and 
frequent, and Sweat appears in Drops upon the Forehead, Neck, 
and all over the Body; if the Flux of the Belly be not ſtopt, 
and the Vomitings continue, attended with Spa ms and Faint- 
ings, it will be convenient to mix, with the cold Water, a 
little ſweet-ſcented and aſtringent Wine, which, by its Fra- 
. 86 may recal the Patient to his Senſes, corroborate him 

i 
cu 
t 


its Strength, and yield Support to his Body by its nutritive 

a ity for Wine directly aſcends to the upper Parts, fo as to 
top to Defluxions, and is of fine Parts, ſo as eaſily to 

diffuſe itſelf, and fly to the Aſſiſtance of oppreſs'd Nature, and 
by its Spirits recruits the decay'd Strength ; for the better an- 
ſwering of this Purpoſe, ſome recent Flower [d, of a 
delicious Flavour, may be mix'd with it. If on be 
= prefling, ſuch as a Sweat, with ſpaſmodic Affections, not 
only of the Stomach, but of the Nerves, a hollow agen gd 
Contraction of the Feet, a violent Flux of the Belly, with a 
Failure of the Sight, and a Pulſe ſcarce A in ſuch a 
State the Patient requires our utmoſt Aﬀiﬀtance ; and we are to 


let him drink freely of cold Water, mix'd with Wine, tho* 
not with too much of it, for fear of Inebriation, and injuring 


the Nerves, but with Crums of Bread ſopt in it. Beßdes 
this, other Sorts of Aliment may be given, ſuch as aſtringent 
Apples, Services, Medlars, Quinces, and | wh 
f the Patient vomits up every thing, and his Stomach can 
hold nothing, recourſe is to be had again to, hot Meats and 
Drinks, for ſuch a Change has ſometimes ſuppreſs'd the Vomit- 
ing ; but what is hot, ought to be ſo in an extraordinary De- 
gree. If none of theſe Remedies give Relief, apply Cuppingy 
glaſſes between the Shoulder-blades, and below the Navel ; but 
continually change them, for, if they adhere ſong F907 EXCite 
a Pain, and endanger the Raiſing of a_ Bliſter. _ Some 
times Geſtation, in a mild and tem Air, has. been 
of Service for reviving, the Spirits, for retaining the Food in 
the Stomach, and for reſtoring a good Pulſe, and. free Reſpi- 
ration. | 15 | 
If the Diſorder ſtill increaſes, let Epithems be apply d to the 
Polly and the Breaſt, as it is uſual in a Syncope, particularly 
tes ſoak'd in Wine, Acacia, and Hypociſtis, which may be 
inix'd with Cerate of Roſes, and then ſpread upon Linen, and 
apply'd to the Belly. And, for the Breaſt, a Plaiſter may be 
prepared of Maſtich, Aloes, the bruiſed Tops of Wormwood, 
with Cerate of Nard or Oenanthe, which is to cover all the 
Part, If the Feet and Muſcles be affected with à Rigor, 
anoint them with Oleum Sicyonium, Unguentum Gleucinum, | ſee 
SicYontum, GLevucinum] or old Oil, and ſprinkle them 
with Caſtor. If the Feet be cold, anoint them with Ointment 
of Limneſtis [ Adarces] and Euphorbium, and "a them in 
Wool, rubbing and ſtretching them out with your Hands. Uſe 
the ſame Ointment about the Spine of the Back, the Tendons, 
and maxillary Muſcles. ; | OS 
If, upon the Uſe of theſe Remedies, the Sweating and Flux 
1 the Belly be ſtopt, the Stomach retains the Food, the 
ulſe becomes full and regular, the ſpaſmodic Affections ceaſe, 
A kindly Heat diffuſes itſelf over all the Parts, extending even 
to the Extremities, and the Patient falls into a Sleep, the gene- 
ral Concoctor of all Crudities, the ſecond or third Day he may 
bathe, and return to the Duties of his Calling. But it he con- 
tinues to vomit up my thing that he takes, if his Sweatin 
cannot be reſtrain'd, if his Body grows cold and livid, his Pul 
is almoſt gone, and he ſinks into a fainting Fit, the beſt Way 
for the Phyſician, in ſuch a Caſe, is to find ſome decent Pre- 
tence for a Retreat. Aretæus de Curat. acut. Morb. Lib. 2. 


Cap. 4. 

As 10 all Diſeaſes, ſo more particularly in a Cholera, Delays 
are dangerous; for, according to Celſus, in the fecond Chapter 
of his fourth Book, no Diſeaſe requires more ſpeedy Reme- 
dies; and, according to Trallian, in the fourth — 4 of his 
ſeventh Book, the ſmalleſt Delay is of the worſt and moſt fatal 
Conſequence. The ſooner, therefore, a proper Attempt is 
made to cure a Cholera, the Cure ſucceeds the more happily, 
which conſiſts principally in theſe three Intentions : Firſt, to 
correct and attemperate the peccant Matter, to diſpoſe it for an 
Evacuation, and, if neceſſary, to eliminate it by proper Me- 
thods. Secondly, to allay and ſooth the irregular and diſor- 
derly Motions, by ſuitable Medicines. And, thirdly, to re- 
—— the impair d and weaken'd Strength of the nervous 

arts. 

The firſt Intention of Cure, then, is to correct the peceant 
Humours, and aſſiſt their Excretion. But as theſe are various, 
and as either a large Quantity of bilious Crudities, or a ſmall 
Maſs of ſubtile and cauſtic Matter, are found to prove the 
Cauſes of ſo violent Diforders, ſo the different Caſes require 
ſomewhat different Methods of Cure. When the Diſorder 
ariſes from eating too large a Quantity, or from the Uſe of ſuch 
Aliments as readily ferment, and are converted, with the Bile, 
into an highly acid Mixture, Evacuation, when flow, is to be 
promoted; and we muſt be highly careful, not to ſuffer the Pa- 
tient's Strength to be too much impair'd. Nor, in this Caſe, 
is it proper to exhibit actual Emetics and Purgatives; but to 
provoke a Vomiting by liberal Draughts of warm Water, mix'd 
with a conſiderable Quantity of freſh Butter, or any oleous and 
mucilaginous Subſtance. t *tis proper to render the Body 
ſoluble by the Injection of an oleous and emollient Clyſter ; 
for which * Whey is very proper. Broths made with 
young Fowls, liberally drank, are excellent for this Intention, 
and highly recommended by Sydenham. To theſe are to be 
added Abſorbents, earthy Subſtances, and ſuch as correct the 
en Acrimony, as the Powders of Crabs-eyes, of Sea-ſhells, 

other of Pearl, ſealed Earth, prepared Coral, Amber, the 
Species de Hyacintho, the bolar Earths, calcin'd Hartſhorn, 
and Mountain Cryſtal, which ſome recommend as a 
cific, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of the The- 
riaca Celeflis, Whey is alſo polleſs'd of a ſingular Power 
of correcting the Acrimony, and extinguiſhing the Thirſt, 
with which the Patients are often cruelly tormented. . The 
Antients alſo, eſpecially Carlius Aurelianus, in Morb. acut. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 21. and G alliems, m Lib. 7. highly extol the 
Drinking of Water, moderately cold ; of 88 cacy and Uſe 
of which, Borelli, in Cent, 2. OB, 27. gives us an Inſtance ; 


CHO 
I myſelf, Lg Hoffman, am convinced of the Truth of this 
y Obſervations, | | 


from man | in Ne be ; 
But when, in a Perſon. otherwiſe ſound, a Cholera is pro- 
duced by taking Poiſon, or by a Hypercatharſs or Hypereme- 
ſis, and when the. Cauſe of the Cholera conſiſts in a ſm 
Quantity of highly acrid Matter, adhering to the. nervous Fi- 
bres of the Stomach, Evyacuations are neither to be ſtopt nor 
promoted; but the principal Buſineſs of the Phyſician is rather, 
in this Caſe, to attempt the Sheathing up the thin and cauſtic 


Humour; for anſwering which; Intention, large Quantities of 
oleous, mucilaginous, and pinguious Subſtances are to be exhi- 
bited, ſuch as Oil of ſweet onds, Decoctions of Oats and 
Bar 


with Shavings of Hartſhorn ; as alſo Milk, which, in 
this aſe, roves ill more. efficacious when mix d with ſome 


The abſorbent Powders may alſo be exhi- 


Abſorbent. 
| bite alternately with acidulated Medicines, which ſurpriſing]) 


contribute to break and blunt the Force of the Poiſon : Of this 
laſt Kind the principal are the Mixtura Simplex, the Spiritus 
Vitrioli dulcis, and the Spiritus Nitri dulcis. 4 
After the Evacuation: of the peccant Matter, to theſe are to 
be join'd, eſpecially if the Patient's Strength ſeems too much 
impair d, antiſpaſmodic Medicines, - and analeptic Specifics, 
obtain'd principally from the animal Kingdom; ſuch as the 
Liver of the Wolf dried, the * of the Stag's Penis, 
of the human Cranium, and of the Hoof; calcin'd R- 
ver- crabs, and calcin'd human Bones; which, by the Obſer- 
vations of the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians, are known to be of ſin- 
N for allaying the convulſive and ſpaſmodic Con- 
ictions of the nervous Fibres, both in a Cholera and a Dyſ- 


| entery ; | theſe, however, ſeem. to act principally as Abſorbents. 


And as in moſt painful Diſeaſes, ſo more eſpecially in this, 
Anodynes are moſt ſafe] us'd in Conjunction with Evacuants 
Of this Kind are the Pilulz de Styrace, the Pilulz de Cyno- 
gloſſo, and the Pilulæ Starckianz : And if there is any Suſpi- 
cion of a peccant Matter ſtill remaining, and if the Motions 
are exceſſively violent, the above-mentioned Pills may be mix'd 
with the Pilulz Aloephanginæ, or with ſome other gentle Eva- 
cuant. To the abforbent Powders, the Theriaca Cceleftis, 
and the Extract of Caftor, and Cinnabar, may be juſfly added. 
But my Anodyne Liquor, mix'd with the Oil of Mack. or 
the Tindture of Caſtor, is beneficial above all other Medi- 
eines, and deſerves uncommon Praiſes : Nor are external Pa- 
regories and Anodynes to be depriv'd of the Encomiums which 
are juſtly due to them. Of-this Kind the principal are, the 
Ceratum Stomachale Maſtichinum Galeni, the Balſamum Em- 
bryonum, the Spiritus Theriacalis ; Liniments prepar'd of the 
nervous Oils of Nutmeg, Wormwood, and Mint, Peruvian 
Balſam, Caſtor, and Camphire; Cataplaſms of Leaven, Vi- 
negar of Rue, and Spirit of. Wine, as alſo diſcutient and pa- 
regoric Bags. But when the ſpaſmodic Motions are very vio- 
lent, and not at all proportion'd to the Bulk of the peccant 
Matter, there is not a more valuable or more efficacious Medicine 
for ſtopping them gently, and facilitating the remaining Part 
of the — than expreſs d Oil of Nutmegs, together with 
nervous Liniments apply'd to the Region of the Stomach. 
My Balſamum Vitz alſo, apply'd to the Part affected, with 
folded Linen Cloths, is in this Caſe highly effectual. 

When, by means of theſe Medicines, the peccant Matter, 
which nourith'd the Diſeaſe, is evacuated, and the ſpaſmodic 
Motions ſooth'd, we may with the greater Succeſs corrobo- 
rate b ae Medicines the Parts weaken'd under this Diſ- 
eaſe, becauſe their Tone and Elaſticity are generally much 
impair'd. This Intention is anſwer'd by the Root of Caſca- 
rilla, exhibited in Eſſence, in Powder, or in Extract; or 
the Peruvian Bark reduc'd to an Electuary, with the abſter- 
gent and corroborating Extracts, Eſſence of Orange-peet, 
mix'd with Eſſence of red Gentian and Amber. No inconſi- 
derable Advantage is, alſo, to be reap'd from the external Uſe of 
reQified Spirit of Wine, or Hungary-water, or the Spirit of 
the Flowers of Roman Chamomile, mix'd with the diftil'd Oil 
of Mint. But, when the Force of the Diſeaſe is ſubdued, 
Patient is above all Things to obſerve a ftrict Regimen, and 

ard againſt the Sallies of Paſſion ; leſt by that means he 

ould again relapſe into a Cholera, in conſequence of the weak 
Tone of his Viſcera. Broths prepar'd with Veal, Fowls, the 
Roots of Succory, Parſley, r Chervil, bruis'd 
Crab-fiſh, and Lemon-juice, are, of all others, the moſt pro- 

r Food; with theſe, alſo, chalybeate Tinctures may be uſed, 
in order to corroborate the Patient. 

As for a bilious Diarrhœa, when it is moderate, and the 
Strength of the Patient entire, Medicines are ſcarcely neceſſary 
for its Cure. If it continues for any conſiderable Time, Cly- 
ſters are to be injected, and Preparations of Rhubarb us'd in- 
ternally. When it happens to be exceſſively violent, the ab- 
ſorbent Powders, in Conjunction with Mountain Cryſtal, are 
to be exhibited, in order to correct the Acrimony ; m c 
dyne Liquor is to be taken in Mint- water, to allay the ſms, 
and externally my Balſamum Vitz is to be apply'd to the Ab- 


domen. 
PRACTICAL 
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PRAcTricar CavTtions. 


The hotter the Seaſon, the Climate, and the Conſtitution 
ef the Patient are, the more ſalutary the drinking cold Water 
proves in a Cholera; but, beſides its internal Uſe, its external 
Application to the Stomach, a Practice follow\d by ſome of the 
Antients, we think unſafe, and full of Danger ; becauſe, by 
this means, a ſudden Obſtruction of the Evacuations may be 
brought on. Hence we are alſo to account for the Virtues of 
medicinal Waters, when drank for the Cure of a Cholera. 

As in a Cholera ariſing from the taking Poiſon, or an acrid 
Purgative, Milk is of ſingular Service, by ſheathing up the 
— Principle, and carrying it off with it; ſo when a Col- 
lection of too acid Sordes is preſent, or when its Excretion is 
too {lowly carry'd on, Milk ought to be cautiouſly exhibited, 
or at leaſt it ought to be mix'd with ſome Abſorbent. Whey, 
on the contrary, will excellently anſwer the Purpoſe of com- 
mon Drink; fince it is of ſmgular Uſe, not only in extin- 
guiſhing the Thirſt, but alſo in correcting the Acrimony. 

Laxatives, exhibited internally, are very rarely proper in the 
Cure of a Cholera : But if Evacuation by Stool is indicated, 
this Intention is beſt anſwer'd by Clyſters, or by Preparations 
of Rhubarb exhibited internally; for ſweet Subſtances, Prepa- 
rations of Manna, and laxative Syrups, however mild and 

entle in other reſpects, are yet far from being proper in a 
Cholera: Corroborative and ſpirituous Liquors, exhibited before 
the peccant Matter is ſufficiently evacuated, with an Intention 
perhaps to ſuppreſs the Vomitings, fruſtrate the ExpeCtation of 
the Phyſician, ſince they are fo far from producing this Etfect, 
that they increaſe'not only the Vomiting, but alſo the other 
Symptoms. With reſpect to Anodynes, and more particularly 
Oil of Henbane, we muſt obſerve, that they are by no means 
to be us'd when the Strength of the Patient is too much im- 
pair'd, or when he labours under an Inflammation of the Viſ- 
cera, becauſe in theſe Caſes they may induce a fatal Sleep, and 
a Mortification. ; 

As in dyſenteric Patients, who are at the ſame time pletho- 
ric, Veneſcction contributes very much to prevent an Inflam- 
mation, and mitigate the Symptoms ; ſo in the like Circum- 
ſtances it is to be us'd in a Cholera, Oy if the Patient's 
Strength is not exhauſted. Riverius, in his Prax, Med. 
Cap. . highly recommends Veneſection in this Diſorder. 

Nolther a bilious Diarrhea, nor one of any other kind, 
ought to be immediately and ſuddenly ſtopt, but the Hu- 
mours are to be ſlowly and gradually corrected; for which In- 
tention, a Scruple or half a Dram of gently toaſted Rhubarb, 
with a few Grains of Nitre, is very proper, as it gently eva- 
cuates the peccant Humours, and afterwards corroborates the 
Viſcera by ſlightly conſtricting their Coats; for by its more 
ſubtile Parts it opens, and by thoſe of a more earthy Quality 
it contracts, both of which Properties it polleſles when 
toaſted. 

In a Cholera, as well as a bilious Diarrhœa, half a Dram 
of the expreſs'd Oil of Nutmegs, either by itſelf, or mix'd 
with one Grain of Helmont's Laudanum Opiatum, and exhi- 
bited in Broth, is of ſingular Efficacy for correcting the Acri- 
mony of the Humours. Weak, Emulſions alſo, prepar'd of 
Almonds and white Poppy-ſeeds, with an Addition of the 8y- 
rup of white Poppies, and pure Spring-water, excellently an- 
ſwer this Intention. 

When the Diarrhœa is highly obſtinate, after the Uſe of 
toaſted Rhubarb for ſome Days, it is proper to exhibit-a Sudo- 
rific, ng. of one Grain of recent Fheriaca, 
with calcin'd Hartſhorn, and of diaphoretic Antimony, and 
* Nitre, each twelve Grains: A Cataplaſm of Leaven, 

inegar, and == of Wine, with an Addition of a few 
Drops of the Oils of. Mint and Cloves, apply'd warm to the 


Præcordia, not only excellently corroborates the ſubjacent Quan 


Parts, but alſo determines the Courſe of the Humours to the 
Circumference of the Body, and promotes the cutaneous Eva- 
Tuation. £23730 

When a Cholera is excited by Arſenic, we muſt, with all 
Expedition, exhibit pinguious Su es, ſuch as Oil of fweet 
Almonds, Linſeed-oil, freſh Butter, and Oil of Olives, with 
moderately warm Water ; for theſe Subftances afford the moſt 
ſpeedy Relief, not only becauſe they excite a Vomiting, b 
which the greateſt Part of the Arſenic is thrown up, but alſo 
becauſe, by their means, the cauſtic Acrimony, which velli- 
cates the nervous Fibres of the Stomach, is obtunded, and the 
ſpaſmodically-conftrited Parts relax'd. | 
When the Force of the Cholera or bilious Diazrhcea is ſub- 
dued, it is {til expedient for ſome time to uſe an emollient 
Diet, that, 5 this means, the vellicated and injur'd nervous 
Fibres of the Stomach and Inteſtines, may be in ſome meaſure 
ſooth*d and render'd eaſy ; For this P ſweet Milk, recent 
Butter, excorticated Barley, boil'd with Broth of Fowls or 
Milk, as alſo ſweet Whey, are very proper. 

When a Cholera is complicated with a Fever, Milk is not 


in that Caſe properly exhibited, ſince, in conſequence of the 
7 it _ into a Coagulum ; by which means greater Fains, 
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- Tenſions of the Viſcera, Head-achs, and Leahlog of Alte 


ments, are excited. For this Reaſon, that 
exhibited to feveriſh Perſons, eſpeciall Children, and ywung⸗ 
Perſons, rather than thoſe advanc'd in Years, Trallian orders a 
large Quantity of Spring-water to be mix'd with it, after which 
it is to boil up three or four times, and then be taken off the 
Fire. He alſo affirms, that Milk, when thus prepar'd, does 
not prove prejudicial to dyſenteric Patients, even when labour 
ing under a Fever. 

a Cholera and bilious Diarrhcea, eſpecially that Species of 
it which is excited by the "Tranſports of Paſſion,” we are care- 
fully, but more particularly about the Beginning, to abſtain 
from Sudorifics, and a ſudorific Regimen ; ſince, by their means, 
_— cheumatic and arthritic Diſorders are generally pro- 

uced, 

Riverius, in the thirty-third Obſervation of his firſt Cen- 
tury, gives us a very memorable Caſe in the following Words: 
«© A certain Man, of a robuſt and bilious Habit of Body, was 
<< ſciz'd with a pretty violent bilious Diarrhœa, accompany'd 
„with a highly intenſe Thirſt, Being call'd, I preſcrib'd for 
him Sal Prunelle in his ordinary Drink, as alſo in Julaps,” 
„% prepar'd of the Waters of Lettuce and Purſlain, to be 
taken thrice a Day, by which means he was recovered in 
« twenty-four Hours time.“ In Diſorders of this kind, the 
Efficacy of Nitre or Sal Prunellæ is very conſiderable, as it not 
2 y corrects the Heat, but prevents Inflammation, Frederic 

an. 

Sydenham's Method of treating a Cholera is excellent 
and more frequently attended with Succeſs than any other, I 
ſhall ſubjoin his entire Account of this Diſtemper, | 

This Diſeaſe was more epidemic in the Year 1669. than [ 
ever remember to haye known it in any other, It comes al- 
moſt as conſtantly at the Cloſe of the Summer, and towards 
the Beginning of Autumn, as Swallows in the Beginning of 
Spring. There is alſo an Indiſpoſition cauſed by a Surfeit, 
which happens at any time of the Year, which, with reſpect 
to its 4 — reſembles the Cholera Morbus, and yields to 
the ſame Treatment, and yet it is of a different Kind. The 
Cholera Morbus is eaſily known by the following Signs: 
I. Immoderate Vomiting, and a Diſcharge of vitiated Hu- 
mours by Stool, with great Difficulty and Pain; 2. Violent 
Pain Diſtention of the Abdomen and Inteſtines ; 3- Heart- 
burn, Thirſt, quick Pulſe, Heat and Anxiety, qnd frequently 
a ſmall and irregular Pulſe ; 4. Great Nauſea, and ſometimes 
colliquative Sweats; 5. Contraction of the Limbs ; 6. Faint- 
ing; 7. Coldneſs of the Extremities, and other like Symptoms, 
which greatly terrify the Attendants, and often deſtroy the Pa- 
tient in twenty-four Hours. There is likewiſe a dry Cholera, 
occaſioned by a Flatus, which paſſes upwards and downwards, 
without Retchings or Stools; but I remember to have ſcen 
only a ſingle Inſtance of it, at the Beginning of the preſent 
Autumn, whereas the former Species was very common. 

Much Conſideration and Experience have taught me, that 
to endeavour, on the one hand, to expel the ſharp Humours 
which feed this Diſeaſe by Purgatives, would be like attempt- 
ing to extinguiſh Fire with Oil, as the moſt lenient Cathar- 


it may be ſafely 


tics would increaſe the Diſturbance, and raiſe new Tumults. 


And, on the other hand, to check the firſt Effort of the Hu-' 
mour in the very Beginning, 8 and other Aſtringento, 
whilſt I ented the natural Evacuation, and forcibly detain- 
ed the Humour in the Body, would doubtleſs deſtroy the Pa ; 
tient by an inteſtine Commotion, the Enemy being pent up 
in the Bowels, ->*g 

Let a Chicken be boil'd in about three Gallons of Spring- 
water, ſo that the Liquor may ſcarce taſte of the Fleſh, Seve- 
ral large Draughts of this are to be drank warm, or, for want 
of it, -Poſſet-drink. At the ſame time, I order a large 
tity of the ſame to be given at ſeveral times, ſucceſſively 
by way of Clyſter, till the Whole be taken in, and diſcharg 
by Vomiting and Stool. - An Ounce of the Syrup of Lettuce, 

iolets, Purſlain, or Water-lily, may be added to the Draughts 
and Clyſters ; but the Liquor will anſwer the End _ well 
alone. The Stomach in this manner being often loaded with 
a large Quantity of Liquor, and its Motion, as it were, in- 
verted thereby, and Cl being frequently thrown in, che 
ſharp Humours are either evacuated, or, their Acrimony being 
blunted, reftored to their due Temper and Mixture. | 
When this Buſineſs is over, which requires three or 2 
Hours, an Opiate completes the Cute. I frequently uſe t 
ſollowing z but any other may be ſubſtituted in its Read, 


Take of Cowſlip-flower-water, an Ounce; Aqua Mira- 
bilis, two Drams; Liquid Laudanum, fixteen Drops; 
This Method of diluting the Humours is abundantly ſaſer 
and quicker, than the ordinary one of treating this dangerous 
Diſeaſe, either by Evacuants, or Aſtringents ; for 5 

increaſe the Piſturbance and Commotions, and Aſtringe 
detain the Enemy in the Bowels; ſo that, not to mention the 
1 E Trouþlg 


CHO 


Trouble occafion'd by prolonging the Diſeaſe, there is Danger, 


leſt the vitiated Humours get into the Blood, and cauſe a Fever 


of a bad kind. 


But it muſt be carefully noted, that if the Phyſician be not 
call'd, till the Patient is exhauſted by the Vomiting and Looſe- 
neſs having continued, for Inſtance, ten or twelve Hours, and 
the Extremities are become cold, he muſt then, omitting all 
other Remedies, have immediate Recourſe to Laudanum, the 
laſt Refuge in this Diſeaſe, which is not only to be given 
during the ee of the Symptoms, but repeated every 
Morning and Night, after the Vomiting and Looſeneſs are gone 
off, till the Patient recovers his former Strength and Health. 

Tho' this Diſeaſe be epidemic, as we remark'd above, yet 
it very rarely laſts longer than the Month of Augu/t, wherein 
it began; whence one may take Occaſion to conſider the ele- 
gant and ſubtile Contrivance Nature uſes in producing epide- 
mic Diſeaſes; For tho? the ſame Cauſes entirely remain, which 
may occaſion this Diſtemper in ſeveral Perſons towards the 
End of September as well as in Augu/t, namely, a Surfeit of 
Fruit, yet we find the ſame Effect does not follow; for who- 
ever carefully attends to the Appearances of a legitimate or 
true Cholera Morbus, of which only we now treat, muſt ac- 
knowledge, that the Diſeaſe occalionally happening at any 
other time of the Year, tho“ proceeding from the ſame Cauſe, 
and accompany'd with ſome of the ſame Symptoms, totally 
differs from that juſt mention'd ; as if there lay conceal'd ſome 
peculiar Diſpoſition in the Air of this particular Month, 
which is able to impregnate the Blood, or Ferment of the Sto- 
mach, with a kind of ſpecific Alteration, adapted only to this 

Diſeaſe. Sydenham. _ 
 » » Hoffman, in his Account of a Cholera, having taken no- 

tice of one Sort caus'd by Poiſon, I muſt give the following re- 
markable Caſe from Sydenham, as it appears to inſinuate a 
better Method of curing it, than that laid down by the former 
of theſe Authors. 
About two Months ſince, a Perſon in my Neighbourhood 
deſired me to vilit his Servant, who had taken a * Quan- 
tity of Mercury Sublimate, being melancholy mad for Love, 
as I afterwards heard. Ihe Poiſon had been ſwallow'd near 
an Hour when 1 came, and his Mouth and Lips much ſwell'd ; 
he was extremely fick, had a burning Pain in the Stomach, and 
was almoſt kill'd with Heat. I order'd him to drink three 
Gallons of warm Water as quick as poſlible, and to take a 
large Draught of the ſame after each Time of Vomiting ; 
as ſoon as it appear'd, from the Gripings, that the Poiſon 
was going downwards, I likewiſe directed warm Water, alone, 
to be plentifully thrown up by way of Clyſter, in order to 
waſh his Bowels. The Wretch complied, being now very de- 
firous to live, and drank ſeveral - Pints of Water more than I 
had directed. He told his Friends that were by, that the Wa- 
ter which firſt came up was very acrid, by reaſon of its . 
ſaturated with the poiſonous Saltz but that it was leſs acri 
after every Vomiting, till it length it became inſipid; and the 
Gripes that N were remedied by injecting Water 
alone Glyſterwiſe. By this ſingle Method the Patient was re- 
covered in a few Hours; onl Swelling of his Lips did nov 
immediately fall, and his Mouth remain'd ulcerated ; occaſi- 
oned by the Particles of the Poiſon, which came up with the 
Water by vomiting ; but theſe Symptoms yielded in four Days 
to a Milk Diet. I preferred Water to Oil, (which is gene- 
rally uſed by the leſs Knowing without Succeſs) and all other 
Liquors, becauſe, being thin, it ſeem'd -fitter to abſorb the 
Particles of this poiſonous Salt, than any other Liquor that 
was thicker, or already impregnated with the Particles of ſome 
other Body. Sydenham. 

.CHOLERICUS, 7xeasgaxtc, ſignifies either a Perſon of a 
choleric Conſtitution, whoſe Humours abound with Bile, or 
one who labours under the Cholera Morbus. Caftellus. 

CHOLOBAPHINON, xe, is an Epithet of Cop- 
per, which reſembles Gold in Colour. Libavius, Art. Chym. 
calls it E. Coronarium. | | 

CHOLOMA; x8aoue, from xd, lame, maimed, in 
Hippocr. megi dd. ſignifies, according to Galen, any Diſtor- 
tion of a Member, or Depravation of it with reſpe& to Mo- 
tion. It is taken alſo in a particular Senſe for Halting or 
Lameneſs of a Leg, as appears from 6 Apb. 80. 

CHOLOS, x#a%, lame, like the preceding Word, has a 
general as well as particular Senſe ; hence xa Ne, a lame 
Hand,” Hip. Prorrhet. 2 | 

CHONDRI . " 

Ide Characters are, 

Ide Root is perennial, and the Leaves are very finely 


d. 
F four Sorts of Chondrilla. 
I. CHONDRILLA PRIMA, Offic, Dioſc. Chondrilla cœ- 
idea, Ger. 224. Emac, 286. Bunb. 71s Chondrilla cœrulea 
altera Cichorei ſylveſtris foie, C. B. 130. Buxb. Ind. A. 83. 
Carulea froe purpurea, Park. he Chondrille vel Ghendrilla, 


# » 
N o - 


Raii Hiſt. 1. 227. La#uca ſylveſtris perennis uro - cœrulas, 
lacimato longo Fol, Hit. 8. 4 6k FIRE: Lromk bumi- 
lier flore cœrules, Tourn, Inſt. 473. Elem. Bot. 376. GUM 
SUCCORY. Dale. | 

It grows in uncultivated Places in Germany and Italy, and 
flowers in Summer, according to Dioſcorides. 

Dale ſuppoſes this Herb to be the Chondrilla prima of Dio ſ- 
corides, 

There is a Gum found about the Branches like Maſtich, of 
the Bigneſs of a Bean, which, bruiſed with Myrrh, and ap» 
* in Linen to the Quantity of an Olive, provokes the 

enſes. The Herb, with the Root, is bruiſed, and, with an 
Addition of Honey, made into Troches, which, diluted and 
mixed, will deterge the Alphi. This Gum alſo glutinates Hairs, 
and the freſh Root has the ſame Effect, if a Bodkin be wet 


with its Juice, and afterwards uſed about the Hair. Drank in 


Wine, it cures the Bite-of a Viper ; and the Juice boil'd, and 
drank with Wine, or alone, ſtops a Looſeneſs. Disſcorides, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 161. 

2. Chondrilla; altera; Cichorei ſylveſtris folio ; flore albo. 
C. B. P. 130, Lactuca, perennis, humilis, flore aibe. . T. 
474 | | | 

7 Chondrilla; altera; Cichorei ſylveſtris folio; flore carneo. 
Lattuca, ſylvefiris, majore flore incarnate. Flor. 2. 26. Chon- 
drilla, laufoha, laciniata, flore incarnato. H. L. 

4. Chondrilla ; cœrulea; laciniata 3 latifolia, . C. B. P. 
130. Laftuca, perennis, humilior dentata. Niſſole. BLUE 
LOWER'D GUM-SUCCORY, WITH BROAD CUT 


. LEAVES. Boerbaave's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. 


Boerhaave takes notice of a Chondrilla, to which he attri- 
butes different Characters, which are, 

The Seeds are oblong, narrow, and the Calyx in a manner 
fiſtular and cylindrical. 

Boerhaave mentions five Species of this Plant. 


1. Chondrilla; Sonchi folio ; flore luteo-palleſcente. T. 
2 5. Sonchus, levis, laciniatuts, muralis, parvis floribus. 
„B. Fo 124. 


Lattuca, ſylveflris, murorum, flore luteo. 
J. B. 2. 1004. Flor, 2. 26. a. ; 

2. Chondrilla ; Sonchi folio z flore purpuraſcente ; major. 
T. 475. Lactuca, montana, purpuroceerulea, major. C. B. P. 
123. Lactuca, hylugſtris, purpurea, J. B. 2. 1005. Flor, 2. 
26. 2 montanus, purpureus, reren. Col, 1. 
245. H. 

$: Chondrilla ; hieracii folio ; anrua. 7. Ws THE 
ANNUAL GUM-SUCCORY, WITH HAWK WEED- 
LEAVES. Hieracium, pulchrum. J. B. 2. 1025. Hiera- 
* montanum, alterum, NTA .. Col. 1. 248, 
a, b. 

This Plant is annual, not bitter; the Leaves are * Em and 
glutinous; the Stalk is fiſtulous; the Semiflorets are „ and 
indented at the Extremity. It flowers about the of May, 
and in Tune. J. Bauhine's Figure is preferable to that of 2 
lumna. Martyn s Tournefort. 

+ CHONDRILLA ALTERA, Offic. Chondrills viminea, 
J. B. 2. 1021. Chab. 317. Chondrilla (reftius Laftuca) vi- 
minea, Raii Hiſt. 1. 223, Chondrilla Cichoroides, Dill. Cat, 
119. Chondrilla juncea, Ger, 226. Emac. 288. GChondrilla 
Juncea _ a 8 ue prima Dioſcoridis, C. B. 130, 
Tourn, Inſt, 475. Elem, Bot. 377. Boerh. Ind. A. 84. Buxb. 
71. Chondrilla viminalibus virgis, Park. 788. Lactuca ſylve» 


Aris perennis lutea, juncea, viminalibus virgis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 


bs. GUM-SUCCORY, WITH YEL FLOW 
ate, 


It grows in ſandy Places in Germany, 1taly, and other Coun- 
tries, and flowers in Fay. The Herb is uſed ; and the Stalks 
and Leaves thereof, according to D:oſcorides, are endu'd with 
the Virtue of Concoction, and the Juice reduces the diſorder d 
Hairs of the Eyelids to their proper and convenient Situation. 

Dale takes this to be the Ghondrilla Secunda of Dioſcorides 
from his Deſcription of it, as bearing an oblong eaten 
about the Edges, ſpread upon the Ground, a Stalk full of Juice, 
with a ſlender, round, freſh, ſmooth, yellowiſh, and juicy 
Root; which Characters, he thinks, agree better with this 
Herb than with the bulbous Chondrilla of C. Bauhine. 

5. Chondrilla ; viminea; viſcoſa; Monſpeliaca, C. B. P. 
Pradr. 68. H. Boerhaave's Index alter Plantarum, Jol. i. 

CHONDRILLOIDES, . | 

The Characters are, | | 

The Leaves are thoſe of the Chondrilla, C. B. P. the Stalks 
ſpread themſelves into numerous Branches, and the Calyx is 
22 and almoſt cylindrical. Boerhaaue s Index alter, 

- 1. 4 . 

Boerbaaue mentions but one Species of this Plant. 

Chondrilloides ; 7 pen 3 lutea. Faill. Boerhaave's Index 
alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. | 
CHONDROS,' xe. The ſame as Al ic A, which ſee, 
It fignifies alſo any Concretion, as of Maſtich or 
Frankincenſe ; and is, beſides, the Greet Word for a Cartilago ; 


i the Cartilage Xiphoides, 
FC 


A 


CHONDROSYNDESMUS, xe, from xi 
dess, 5 Cartilage, 3 a Li * a carti 
nous Ligament. Ga emper, Lib. 1. 
| CHONE, xn. See CHOANA. * 

CHO FINO, CHEOPINA, a Chopine. A liquid Mea - 
ſure at Paris, containing, according to ery, fifteen Ounces 
and a half of Water; but Penicher and the Di&. Neu. make 
it to conſiſt of ſixteen Ounces. Rieger, 

CHORA, xX#ex, a Region, is by Galen, de Uſu Partium, 
Lib. 8. Cap. 6. ſpoken particularly of the Cavities of the Eyes. 
The fame Author frequently uſes it to ſignify a void Space. 

CHORDA, 115 roperly a muſical String or Cord, me- 
taphorically ſignifies ſometimes a Tendon ; and by the Poets the 
Inteſtines are commonly called Chordæ. Paracelſus, Lib. 7. 
de Orig. & Cur, Morb, Gal. calls the Pudenda by the Name of 
Chorde. A painful Tenſion of the Penis, in the Lues Venerea, 
goes alſo by this Name, See CHorDe. 

CHORDAPSUS, xe, from the preceding Word, and 
t TT«ues, to touch, uſe the Inteſtines, in this AﬀeRtion, 
feel to the Touch like ſtretched Cords, is the fame as the Ileus, 
or Iliac Paſſion. See ILIAC A Pass10. 

CHORDATA Gonorrhea, is a Gonorrhcea attended with a 
painful Tenſion of the Penis, Blancard. 

CHORDE, or Coxne., This is a Symptom 
Gonorrhcea, It conſiſts in a violent Pain during the 
of the Penis, which on theſe Occaſions is very frequent and 
involuntary, The Pain is perceived principally under the Fra 
num, and along the Duct of the Urethra ; and the Penis is in» 
curvated downwards. 

Dr. Cockburn, in his Treatiſe of a Gonorrhea, ſays, that this 
binding Pain, in the time of jon, is a Symptom of ſuch 
Diffcul , that Phyſicians have never attempted to explain it ; 
and moſt of them have thought it the ſame with an Inflamma- 
tion of the Frenum, contrary to all Experience, and antient 
Deſcription. Fodecus Lommius, and ſome other Authors, 
2 of an Ulcer in the Urethra, ſay the Pain in Erection 

ws this Ulcer to be already form'd, which Pain affects the 
Penis in ſuch a manner as if it were hard bound with a Cord 
(ut veluti fune ſubſtringi videatur), Now this Deſcription 
agreeing perfectly well with the Chords in French, and Corded 
in Engliſh, it muſt be a great Impropriety, in either of theſe 
Languages, to ſay, that one has a Cordee, But the Injury 
done to Practice is far greater, by ſuppreſſing fo ſenſible and 
obvious a Symptom, and tranſlating it to another Part ; for 
hereby this proper Symptom is con merely to avoid a Dif- 
ficulty it were far better to confeſs ; and Experience is forced to 

ive way to Speculation, which ought not to be done upon any 
23 whatſoever. 

Perhaps there is not a more furriing Phenomenon, than 
that any Part, having a Sore or an Ulcer in its very Subſtance, 
ſhould give ſuch a Feeling and Senſation, as if it were ty'd round 
with ſomething, while its Parts are drawn from one another, as 
they are when its Bulk is increaſed. In Reaſon the contiguous 
Parts receding from one another ſhould rather affect us with a 
tearing Pain, than with that of being bound round with a Cord, 

But to increaſe the Paradox, the Sore is really inward in the 
very Urethra; but the Binding, the compreſſing Cauſe which 
hurts this ſore Urethra, is r without, and therefore the 
Myſtery is out, This Aſſertion is evident from the Courſe and 
Situation of the Urethra ; for as it runs between the cavernous 
Subſtances of the Penis, and of its own outward Coat, it is 
always compreſs'd by them when they are inflated, more or leſs 
according to the Degree of their Inflation: Wherefore the ſore 
and hurt Urethra is every-where compreſs'd on all Sides, and 
cannot give any other Senſe of Pain than that of being hard 
bound round with a Cord, This Compreſſion of the Urethra 
has already been obſerv'd to be ſo great, that it is with ſome 
pho the Seed and Urine are expreſs'd in times of a rigid 

rection. | 

Hence wo may Eno the Place of the Hurt, and how far it 
Teaches, by this Pain in Erection. | 
-. The binding Pain in Erection, or the Cording of the Penis, 
being really 123 of the corroded Urethra between the 
cavernous Bodies, and Fi Erection itſelf being often excited by 


the Stimulating of the Matter of a Gonorrhcea, the Cure of 


this Conting muſt be had by E the Urethra ſow being 
corroded, or by ſuppreſſin Erection, whereby the Preſſure 
of — Vrethra will e prevented. 5 * 

I be firſt may be effected b iuretics, ſoftening Emul- 
ſions, and — Injections 1 the laſt can only be perform'd 
12 means that give the moſt ſudden Check to the Swelling 
of the Penis. If Men therefore recollect what happens to them 
in immerging themſelves in cold Water, a River, the Sea, and 
far more in à cold Bath, cannot be in any want of a read 


"From 


n 


lans or Frenum to 
SphinQter of the V ina, 


Q 


fame manner as are the mentioned Parts ; 

f Method of their Cure muſt be the ſame, 

ich is by ſuch Medicines as allay the preſſing Inflammation, 

ſecure the Parts againſt their being corroded with the _ 
both which are to be attained by 


Ounce ; of Sugar 


Take of Elder-flowers, and Bran, each one 
white Lily-root, one Ounce ; i i 
water, and new Milk, of each 

iquor, when tepid, add one Dram 

with the Mixture foment the ſwelled 


Take of the Leaves of Sorrel and Elder-flowers 
Handful ; and of Wheaten Bread, two Ounces : 

» and with freſh Butter-milk make into a Cataplaſm, 
0 1! Glans. 


Turner, an Author fo highly orthodox in Phyſie, that he 
to confider Attempt to improve Medicine as an In · 

jury done to himſelf, or his Profeſſion, reaſons much againſt this 
Account of a Chords, With reſpe&t to Practice, ſpeaking of 
the A ication of cold Water, he , ** Yet how far ſuch a 
** ſydden Conſtriction of the Pores may contribute to the Shut- 
ting in of the Poiſon, and fixin malign Humour, we 
** are not ſurely appris'd ; beſides the Danger of Gangrene, in 
** caſe of very great Fluxion upon the Part, by retarding, if 
** not entirely checking, the Circuit of the Blood; fo that if 
any ſuch Experiment were try'd to remove this Complaint, 
* I ſhould prefer an Epithem dipt in Oxycrate, and apply'd ta 
the Pubes or Teſticles of the Patient. But, indeed, I think 
it better to forbear either, and purge off the Virulence, which 
<< gave Riſe thereto, by ſome briſk Mercurial Cathartic, 
„making Revulſion alſo between whiles with a Doſe or two of 
„the Turpeth Mineral, and, on the intermediate Days, di- 
45 — ſome pore — ny. attemperating Emule 

ns, Wi nitr nine, or cam 

« Solutions,” Turner's Syphilis, * Gy Log 

It has been found by 1 that rubbing a Mercurial 
Ointment into the Part „ and the Du of the 
Urethra, has done conſiderable Service in this Complaint, - 

CHOREA SANCTI VITI. St. Vitus's Dance, 

G, Horflius ſays, that he talked with ſome Women, wha 
once Year paid a Viſit to the Chapel of St. Vitus, near 
Ubn, and there exerciſed themſelves Day and Night in Dancing, 
being diſordered in Mind, till they fell down like thoſe in an 
Ecſtaſy, By this means they ſeem'd to be reſtored to their Health 
for a whole Year till the of May, when they were 
ſeized with a Reftleſſneſs, and diſorderly Motions of thei 
Limbs, ſo as to be obliged, at the anniverſary Feaſt of St. 
Vitus, to repair again to the ſame Chapel for the ſake of Dan- 
Horft, Epi . Med, S. 7, de admirandis Convulfionibug. 

m this Tradition a fort of Convulſion, to which Girls 

are HN before the Eruption of the Menſes, took 

its Name ; tho', as it ſhould ſeem, improperly, becauſe the 

Diſorder mentioned by 1 and what we call St. Vitus“ 
Jance, appear to be "w_ ifferent, 

Sydenham ſays, that St. Vitus's Dance is a kind of Conyul; 
ſion, which homer attacks Children of both Sexes, from ten 
to fourteen Years 
Lameneſs, or rather U 


at 
into the Hand to dk, before the Patint can get it t9 his 


Remedy on ſuch poor Bag Cold Water thus infallibly anſwer - Diſorder 


ing our Ex 
ſo ſpeedy and effectual Means am at 
World eſpecially. A Lady of Snow, St. 
A certain Relief. 


” in our Parts of the 


W Tnns oe gh. of lhing Te, when | 


Francis's Miſtreſs, is 
Howeyer, 1 8 


- 
3 


And, to anſwer theſe Ends, I uſe the following Method : Firſt, 
I order ſeven Ounces of Blood to be taken away from the Arm, 
or ſuch a Quantity, whether more or leſs, as beſt ſuits the Age 
of the Patient : The next Day I exhibit half the Quantity, or 
a little more, of my uſual lenitive Purge, of Tamarinds, 
Sena, Rhubarb, Manna, and Syrup of Roſes (ſee Ca- 
THARTICA) ; and in the Evening I give the following Pare- 


goric. 
| Take of Black-cherry-water, an Ounce z compound Piony- 
water, three Drams ; Venice Treacle, a Scruple; liquid 


Laudanum, eight Drops: Mix them together for a 
Draught. 8 


] order the Purge to be repeated thrice, with the Interpoſi- 


tion of a Day between each Purgation, and the Opiate to be 


iven always in the Evening after the Operation. Afterwards 
I preſcribe Bleeding and Purging, as before ; and thus I bleed 
and purge . till the Patient has been blooded three or 
four times, and purged after every Bleeding, as often as the 
Strength will admit ; for it is to be carefully obſerved, that 
there muſt be a ſufficient Interval allowed between thoſe Evacu- 
tions, to prevent the miſchievous Effects therefrom. On the 
intermediate Days I preſcribe the following Remedies : 


Take of the Conſerve of Roman Wormwbod, and Orange- 
peel, each one Ounce ;* Conſerve of Roſemary, half an 
Ounce; Venice Treacle, and candy'd Nutmeg, each 
three Drams ; candy'd Ginger, a Dram; Syrup of Citron- 


juice, enough to make them into an Electuary, of which | 


the Quantity of a Nutmeg is to be taken in the Morning, 
and at Five in the Afternoon, drinking after each Doſe 
five Spoonfuls of the following Infufion : | 


Take of the Roots of Piony, Elecampane, Maſterwort, 
and Angelica, each an Ounce ; the Leaves of Rue, Sage, 
Betony, Germander, white Horehound, and the Tops of 
the lefler Centaury, each an Handful ; Juniper-berries, 
ſix Drams ; the Peel of two Oranges: Slice and infuſe 
them without Heat in ſix Pints of Canary, and ſtrain it 
off as you uſe it. 


Take Rue-water, four Ounces; compound Piony, and 
compound Briony-water, each an Ounce; Syrup of 
Piony, fix Drams : Mix them for a Julap, of which let 
four Spoonfuls be taken every Night going to Bed, with 
eight Drops of Spirit of Hartſhorn. Apply a Plaiſter of 
— Caranna, ſpread on Leather, to the Soles of the 

cet. : ; 


According as the Recovery advances, the Foot and Hand 
row more ſteady, inſomuch that the Patient can bring the 
laſs in a more dive Line to his Mouth, which certainly thews 
how much better he is. But though, in order to finiſh the 
Cure, I do not adviſe Bleeding more than three or four times 
at moſt, yet purgative and alterative Medicines are to be uſed 
till the Patient is quite well. And, becauſe ſuch as have once 
had this Diſeaſe are ſubject to a Relapſe, it is proper to bleed 


and purge them for ſome Days, about the ſame Seaſon the next 
Year, or a little earlier than it firſt 3 — 
atients of this Diſtemper 


Sydenbam informs us, he cured five 
by the preceding Method. 

Dr. Cheyne gives a ſomewhat different Method of Cure in St. 
Vitus's Dance. His curative Intentions are, firſt, to evacuate ; 
9 to attenuate the Juices; laſtly, to brace the relaxed 

ibres. | 

St. Vitus's Dance is certainly a Mixture of paralytic and 
2 Diſorders. * we often k. 
eſpecially in young e, when the original Diftemper is 
9 and a ee of engel i obtained Þ tho? 
ſometimes it is only a Prelude to that ſevere Diſtemper, and 
wy fa og ſometimes be an original Diſeaſe. Cheyne*s Engliſh 

alady. | 

When I treated this Diſtemper, Aya our Author, after the 
following Method, I never fail'd of a ſtanding Cure, in all 
thoſe that came under my Care, as ſome now living can wit- 
neſs. The Party * young, and otherwiſe healthy, (elſe a 

roper Method for a Cure of a Cachexy was premiſed) to an- 
Fer the firſt Intention of the general Cure, I ordered a Vomit 
(generally I combin'd either the emetic Wine with an Infuſion 
of the Ipecacuanha, or the emetic Tartar with the Powder of 
the Root, wherein the latter adds Certainty and Expedition, the 
former Force and Strength, to the ration) to be re 
regularly on the fame of the Week, for a conſiderable 
time, till the Diſtemper began to decline, and then I lengthen'd 
its Intervals, GE with an anticachectic Diet, already ex- 

ined. To anſwer the ſecond Intention, I preſcribed, — a 
a large 


onth or ſix Weeks, on all the intermediate Days, 
with Bath Waters to waſh it down. 


Doſe of Athbiops Mineral, 
29M 


Index alter, Val. 2. 


ariſes out of an Epilepſy, 


ted 


C HR 


And laftly, aſter this Courſe finiſhed, to anſwer the third Inten- 
tion, I gave an EleQuary of the Bark, Orange-peel, Powder 
of Acorns, -and Crocus Martis Aftringens, 2 the Nerves 
inwardly ; and ordered cold Bathing every other Day, for pro- 
ducing the ſame Effect outwardly ; and the Cure ſeldom ex- 
ceeded three Months. Cheyne on the Gout and Bath Waters, 

CHOREGIA, xoenyiae, from Xo0055, a Company of Dan- 
cers and 1 1 and dye, to lead, is properly the Office of the 
Maſter of the Plays or Revels, but is metaphorically uſed by 
Hippocrates, ir ray. to ſignify all the Apparatus neceſſary 
to a Phyſician. | 

CH ORION, xrel, x51, xodw, The external Mem- 
brane of the Fœtus. See Amnios. | 

The Chorion is a pretty thick, ftrong, whitiſh Membrane, 
covered with a Multitude of Branches of Veins and Arteries. 
It is diviſible into two Lamellæ, whereof the outermoſt is thick 
and opake, the inner thin and tranſparent, Thoſe that deny 
the urinary Membrane, divide it into three. See Amntos. 
Drake's Anat; Fol. 1. 

CHOROIDES, xogm#d')s, from xe, the Chorion, and 
2% ,, Likeneſs, is an Epithet of ſeveral Membranes, which, 
on account of the Multitude of their Blood- veſſels, reſemble 
the Chorion. Thus the Plexus Choroides is a Convolution of 
the Membranes of the Brain, conſiſting of an Aſſemblage of 
Veins and Arteries. It is alſo apply'd to a Portion of the Pia 
Mater, and the interior Coat of the Eye under the Scleroticu. 
ELLE: and Ocul us. 

OS, x, in Hippoc. Tee! xagdins, ſignifies a 
Funnel ; but Hen. Steph. rightly conjectures, that it . to 
be read xd y, and fo it is the ſame as x,, CHoAxos, 
which ſee. 

CHOUAN. A French Name for a ſmall Seed of a yellowiſh- 
een Colour, pretty much reſembling Worm - ſeed, bers little 
igger and lighter, and in Taſte a little falt and biting. It 

grows on an exotic low Plant, whoſe Flowers are cluſter'd on 
the Top; and is brought from the Levant. It enters the Com- 
poſition of the Carmine. Sce Caxulx. Lemery des Drogues, 

CHOYNE. An Americas cucurbitiferous Plant, with 
Leaves like the Bay- leaves, and, bearing a Fruit of the Bigneſs 
of a moderate Citrul, beautiful, but not eatable, of the Figure 
of an Oſtrich's Egg, of which the Indians make Drinking- cups. 


Roy, Hiſt. 1732. 
CHREMA, Xena, in Hippocrates, ſignifies the ſame as 
Tywype, that is, Res, or Thing. 

HRESTOS, Xegus%, from es ehr, to uſe, in Hippo- 
crates ſigniſies uſeful, good, wholſome, fit. It is an Epithet 
in common Uſe, and applied upon every Occaſion ; xgns9s, 
in Eretian, is expounded as, = well.” 

CHRISIS, xelos, from xeie, to anoint. An Anointing, 
or Inunction. See Ixuxc TI. 
CHRETI MAN Us, literally the Hand of Cbriſt, is depu- 
rated Sugar, boil'd with Roſe-water, and caſt into Troches, 


with or without an Addition of prepared Pearls. Caſtellus. 
CHRISTOPHORIANA. b-Chriflepher, , 


The Characters are, 

The Flowers are naked, roſaceous, pentapetalous, ſtellated; 
the Petals ver 28 to fall off, ſurrounding the Baſe of the 
Ovary, and furniſhed with thirty Stamina. The Ovary is ſoft, 
like a Berry, almoſt oval, and full of a double Row of Seeds, 
which, for the moſt-part, adhere to one another, Boer haave, 


Boerhaaus takes notice of four Species of this Plant. 

1. Chriſtophoriana vulgaris; noſtras; racemoſa & ramoſa. 
H. MH. 2. 8. Aconitum N. an Acæa Plinis? C. B. 
P. 183, J. B. 3. 55. 660. Chriflephoriana, Dod. p. 4042. 
H. Eyſt. XR. o. 10. F. 3. Fig. 1. COMMON RB. 
CHRISTOPHER, or BANE-BERRIES. 

2. Chriſtophoriana ; Americana; racemoſa ; baccis rubris. 
M. H. 2. 8. Aconitum baccis rubris, Corn. 7559. AMERICAN 
HERB-CHRISTOPHER, WITH RED BERRIES. 

3. Chriſtophoriana; Africana z ranunculoides ; foliis rigidis. 
Herm. MH. St. Ranunculus A thiopicus, felis rigidis, floribus ex 
luteo vireſcentibus, H. A. 1. 1. Sphondylit, froe Panacis, 
rigide hirtoque folig, planta Afra cauftica. Par. B. Prodr. 

78. . ranunculoides, Africana, enneaphyllos, La- 
erpitii lobatis foliis rigidis, margine ſpinoſis, Plukn; Phyt. T. 
95. Fig. 2. Alm. 198. Imperatoria, ranunculoides, Sphon- 
dylii hirſuto folio, minor. Mantiſſ. 108. H. 77 40 
4. Chriſtophoriana; arbor aculeata, Virginienſis. Plukn, Phyt. 
T. 20. Fig. 1. Angelica arboreſcens, ſpinoſo. H. A. 1. 8 j. 
Arbor, Indica, Fraxini folio, cortic- nes Raii H. 1 g. 
Angelica, arbor. Vulgo. H. Boerhaave's Index alter — 
n s, erde, from el t, Ggnifies whe. 

OS, xes%, from xele, to anoint, ſignifies what - 
ever is applied by way of Inundtion. Coftellus. 5 
CHROMA, xte, in | 


ae ſignifies both the Co- 

lour of the Body or Skin, aud the Superficies of the Body or 

ART, =— 2 7 
0 CHROMA. 


CHR 


CHROMATISMUS, . A ry the preceding 


BE... e or a artificial Way of com- 
— | 

""CHROMIS, pave, The Neve uf Rock-fiſh 

to eat, deſcri has — . L. 2. C. 11. 

CHRONICUS, or X2991%08, 4.— from xc res, 

Time. Chronical. ar \ continue a long time, 

n by this A a, in 

order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which Rapi- 


dity, and terminate ſoon, which are call'd cute. 

{Health conſiſts in a free and uninterrupted Circulation of 
| the vital Juices thro? che Veſſels, and a, Diſcaſe in an Interrup- 
tion of this Circulation, we may conceive, that an acute Dif- 
temper ariſcs, when many and ive ctions occupy. a 

reat Number of the Veſſels all on a ſudden ; for then the uſual 
| 4. of Blood is impel'd thro” a ſmaller Space, and returns 
ſooner -to the Heart; in conſequence of this the Contractions 

f the Heart are more frequent, the Velocity of the circulati 
bh is greater, the reciprocal Action betwixt the Solids 
uids is increaſed, and conſequently the Heat of the Body. 

But when Obſtructions are form'd by Degrees, and b Netle 
at a time, however extenſive they may become ultimately, no 
ſuch ſudden Alteration is induced; — the vital Powers, per- 
haps, by diſcharging out of the Body a Portion of the ſuper- 
Huous Juices, find a way of preſerving the Equilibrium betwixt 


the __ ids and T and or me 2 Fluids to 
the Capaci pervious Ve wi if Acute the Dir 
of Fever, e to impart the 1 of Acute to the 


order. 

Chronical Diſeaſes, then, be faid to be Ez the 
Body, by ſome Peccancy i in the uices, either contracted inſen- 
2 and by degrees, or elſe left by ſome acute Diſtemper 


cur 


* Peccancy, comtraties inſenſibly, © and by degrees, 
1 Tbings hes, into, the Body, as Alt, Meat, 
dier, Bas, or Poiſons, which are of 2 Nature 
different from that of our Juices, and ſo ſtron oft as not to be 
Fuge le of a due e by the Fg of ee 
eccancy of the H umours 
1. In Acidity 


See ACIDA. . 
2. In Auſterity „ ſorm'd by the Union of an Acid ter- 
Particles; N A$ is $7 nd fe 1 pagpe F — 
zent Juices, auſtere, Wines, and "Things, of the fi ke Nature, 
yhich, by c 5. 25 the Juices, and contracting the 
. * th, d bl Nene — 0 
0 pr u are, to e lluting es 
= ſaponacequs ted? a * 


id — with due Caution: - 
ious; aromatic Acrimony, 

8 18. Ne hot 25 Ta ab: (= 

5 produce t trition,. an ure the _ 

lary Veſſels : Hence alſo mig b r „ and A the kg u- 

Lee N and Ex travaſation o Thi vices, with many. other reum 


Effects. This Species of Acrimo is cured / ue- 
ous, farinaceous, gelatinous, and 20d Me: icines. Wag 
liberal K 


8 


3 


2 
rs 


In a Paging oath ng crimonys Jo roms, from e 
f of the Fat of Lan or of oleous Vege- 
ene Obratens a ous Rane , Inflamma- 
tion, Cotroſion, ood the very worſt Sort of Putrefaction. n 

2 cured by * e and, — id by Sou 
a Ae t mörtalie 8 pk, and 
ent | roys A 55 23 u 
renders them LO 6 5 Atrophies Dil Ges 245 
eflels, and Extravaſations e chen Run "which 45 
means of the Sal utr t, 
— of this, e ot other ſco1 — de 
This Acrimony en Vera e 
Hg a 2 — GL: 
10 4 U eu 4 Ty 
idity, or ; Glutnouln 
EDD A TR, ſn, 9 on umouts. m. 1 05 fo too 
br oe þ CO ns 
tka £1 A" 
8 l 1 4 
agnate by any; Cauſe S Acina, 
Humours P 
n ey, art nee 2 I 
Fom 2 e Na 
m an ca 
5 172 e r 2 — 
may be communicated to umours ſrom 1 Ulcers, 
wie may cane ann the, Solide, and e de 
Putrefactions of iſcers Foundation 
Ge e eee = 


Acute Diſcaſes, in cured, . the fold and com: 
Vor. II. 


* 41 
Ju — w 


. 2 22 — —— 
— JC „ 


2 


. 


Top Bev of the chronicat Difſtempers, 
leaving Abſc Sci — | 
2 Ours, 8 ke, Ko a en . Part, — 


. ous' Diſorders. 
— — of theſe Cauſes, above recited, may concur w pro- 
p K. N chronical Diſeaſes, which are much mote a. 
— ure as ee If, however, we are 
acquainted with 8 e which lay a Fo 
mo for the Diftemper, Method of Oure will be leſs in 
4 that a leſi Varigty of Medici 
is generally 4 is ſufficient. for the Cure of chro- 
ical Diftempers, when they are by any means tobe relieved, 
notwi the infinite Variety of 1 ymptoms, which ariſe 
from the original Cauſe, tho', in Nell not very complex. 
bs As pardicular chronical Diſtempers are treated of under their | 
Names, ee e 


in gene 

HR Os, 4. The. [onians, as Galen. ſays, Com. 2, in 
Lib. de Tuck. y ed 2 3es "underſtood 4 is ear 
nous in the ind are principally the Skin and 
Muſcles, and a ter Wo _ Membranes Viſcera z but 


they never call the Bones by this Name, nor Pg, ot Tron 


nor Li 
© CHRY SAB, AURELIA, NYMPHA, are Names by 
15 Naturalifts call the Worm or Maggot, while it lies hid- 
den under a pretty hard Pellicle ;, which ia, for the moſt part, 
of a bright Yellow, or Gold. Colour, (whence the Named 
Chryſalis and Aurelia) almoſt without Motion, till it comes 
forth a Butterfly, - or N ather winged Inſect. Rieger. 
CHRYSALITES. A figured Stone, of a glittering _ 
and. Iron Colour, like the Ammonis Cornu, hard, and 
— Muldtudes of circular Striz, and furniſh'd with three of 
205 four Gircumgyrations, reſembling in ſome meaſure the Chry- 
alis. 


Nieper. 


CHRYSANTHEMOIDES, Hard-feeded Chry/anthemun, 


and Cu 1 
The Charadters are 


' > The Leaves grow ſeatteving ; the Flower is like that of the 
ſmall Sun-flower,  The-Calyx is ſimple, divided at the Baſe in, 
one of the Species, and ſquamous in the other. The 
become a Stone, containing a hard K each Flower pro- 

ucing,an Ovary, F 33 


alter, Val, 1. 
Banbasve mentions three Species of this TM 


1. Chryſanthemoides 3 oſteoſ 
84. ſpinoſum; & viſcoſum. H. WAY > LV. ee 
planta Afra, Baccifera, ramis in aculetm ws 


App. Chryſanthemum o "of nr 


"—_—_ Cole fo wo H, 7 
H FSANTH MUM 
0 85 RICKLY KCHES, COUS 


1 
A. Fir rylanchemoides j olteo!j 5 Ane 7 
45 fo — albe. Chr kms * cent, Mtbig» 
as fl popu lbe. \Brez. Com „H. a. 23. 
2 2 Fon, , uli 2 8 T. Mem. Ac. 
155 I 70; 79s. bryſanth emum bacciferum, 2777. folio RD. 
ic Calix ſquamefus trip H. 
88 HARD. SEE E "c K 
WITH LEAVES LIKE THE WHITE 
5 


e ? 4 Chryſumkemum ex Lal 
Gn, 


. 0 Hand r EbED "BY 
TM Me 5 
: Of 85 


* 


1 2 
Par. H. 
e Volk. 
N SWEET. 


Di 
Bogphoove's Ind. 


alter Plantarum, Vol. . * 


eee, 4 7 2 | * . 


The Root per hes Year. _ POET 50 bemi 
2 1 9 5 e NG 2 


2 5 8.7 HE . nene , Me 


iſt. 1. 340 5 yur, Inſt. 491, 
10 anthemum vetoruny 
272 e os, ; Chry/ant 
2585 Fe 111 ee 22 
N tho! 9 405 a rarely, GOLD: nd 
uſed ip Medicine; and, being 


> Chryſaotheatum ; folio Matricariz ; flors luteo, pler 
UBLE YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMU] 85 
Se 


22 n ee Cod, 6 ly: 


. 
+ 6 #7 *u 4 1 Pen A b _ 
* 


** 


«ig, - Hair, iv a Name for many Spec 


or the aurific TinQure, 


CHR 


4. Cbeyſantbenum; folio Matricariz ; flore 
M. C. 42. THE DOUBLE WHITE CHR E- 
-MUM, OR CORN-MARYGOLD. 

5. Chryſanthemum ; folio Matricatiz ; floris eadiis ſulphu- 
reis, diſco aurep. 2. 

6. Chryfanthemum ; folio Matricariz ; flore a, _ 
* ors nudo, rr Creticum 
88 eticum 8 
UILL-LEAVED CHRYSA UM, 
CORN MARYGOLD. 

7. Chryſanthemum ; folio latiori Matricariz ; flore magno, TH 

ful is radiis, diſco aureo. a. 


. Chryſanthemum ; folio latiori Matricariz ; flore aureo. kke 
rr 


lock, papaveris inftar profundè inciſis. H. L. 


1 
— sog Tun, Ger. deſeript. 604. Emac. 
743. Raii Synop. 3. 182. Hiſt, 1. 339 · them ſege- 


n 
tum vulgare glaucum, Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 15. fanthemum ſe- 

getum noſtras, Park. Theat. 1370. 2 folio minus 
70. glaueo, J. B. 3. 105. Tourn. Inſt. _ Chryſanthemum 
arvenſe folio glauco dentin, Rupp. Flor. _— ellis Iutea 
foliis bo dos Funde inci is majus, C. H. Pin. 2 -MARY- 


Tt is frequent among the Corn : The Flowers are in Vſe, 
—— are extol'd by the German, 3s an extraordinary Remedy 
wa ellow Jaundice. Dak. 


hryſanthemum; ſegetum ; facie bellidis ſylveſtris 3 


73 5 zee, paveris hortenſis inſtar profundè inciſis; minus. 
P. - oa Bell lutea, foliit prefundi inciſfir, minus, C. B. 

202. 

11. Chryſanthemum 3 folio glauco, minus ſeQto z flore ex 
albo & luteo variegato. 4. 

12. Chryſanthemum ; Bellidis majoris folio viridi. Fhr. 1. 
34. Bellis, lutea, foliis ſubrotundis, C. B. P. 2 2 
77 Myceni. Ligd. 8) 3. Chryſanthemum 


ee ee majoris folio viridi; minus. 


ſanthemum ; pallidum ; minimis imiſque foliis in- 

— integris & capillaribus. Barr. 1. 421. C/. 

= ave's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. g 
RYSATh op An Epi d v 
recomme o. to ran 
with the 2 Luken, r * 8 yellow Jau: 


CHRYSE, xgv0i The Name of a Plaiſter in P. # ginets, 


. Lib. 7. Cap, 17. for recent Wounds. It conſiſts of Frankin- 


cenſe, plumous Alum, each two 
Ronin, each one Pound ; Oil, three Ounces ; Ou, Tab, 
ces. The Or iment to be triturated in Vinegar 
HR YSISCEPTRUM. A Name, in Blancard, for the 
enn sis SPODOS, rooirie cwelbe, in the ſpurt 
| S Tis ous 
Additions to 200. Tei 7 Lib. 2. is the Aſhes of 8 
ma Argenti, ah n in ophthalmic Caſes. Gb 


CHY 
It grows Fenn 
de the Bites of Serpents, 1 


1850 ne, a P montibn'd 17 Play. 


r "Hs it to be Mercury. 

SOLITHUS, Office: Charlt: Foſſ. 39. Mont. * 

t4. Chryſolithus Meternerum, Worm. 106. Topazint Vete- 

rum, recentiores — Cbryſolitbon, De Laet. 
Fe Velerum, 207. — 19 Aldrov. Muf. 


Meal 1s. Tipo, for Gn, Geoff. PraleR. $2: 


= aphandus Gem, of ttering Splendor, 
Gal. rb and is 


endued with the Virtue of flopping Hamotrhages, and of miti- 
Bile, Anger, and Phrenſies. Dal from Boat: | 
arr. b 


o Tepofis, & Chryſepofur, Offic. Topaſiur, Chailt. Fol. 


Topazius ' Neotericorum ; Veterum Chryſolithusr, Worm. 1 y 
Tepaxius, Schw. wg Kentm. 47. 2 Veterum, Boet. 
210. De Laet. 49. Mont. 1. d K . Chryſolithos, Schrod. 


2 t 5 2 cof. Prælect. 82. * 


It is a di ous and pellucid Stone, of the Colour of 
r 


which Reaſon it is believed to ſtre the againſt 
nocturnal F to diminiſh Melancholy, to prevent . 
ſome Dreams, to work other el Effect. Dale 
from Schrader. c 
Theſe Virtues are 1 ſi itious. | | 
CHRYSOPLYCIUS PU VIS. A fort of Powder men- 


tion'd by Helmont, Nat. cont. Neſc. Tit. 40. which, he ſayt, 
Hardneſs to Lead, and icuky of Liquefaction to 
n and Mercury, but deprive Irom of both theſe Quali- 


eHRVYSO CIA. erode, frond xeveds, Gold, and 
woe, to make, is that 111040 or ch ymical Art 
which teaches the makin wy Gl out of mort imperfe& 


of the Mercurius Philoſophorum. 
| VcHkyLorrs. xt ft. A Nan! for the Indice puny 
ing Juice, otherwiſe Call" Gummi Gotta, Caſtellus, | 
CRIES See Augun, 
PLENIUM, C Saxifrage. 
7 I bs x fibrous perentiial Root: The Leaves are ſemiorbl- 
cular ; the Cup of the Flower, which, accordit 28 
rb, is to be taken for a Flower, is divided into 


fe Lobes. Th 
the Margin TIEN 


e Flower is 
The Stamina, which grow 
Fruit 'is'a bivalve, fork'sd, membranaceous Capſule, 
one Cell, containing many 
haave mentions two Species of this Punt. 2 
- Chryſoſplenium ; foliis r 1 7 15 
mee, K - T3» 


a. pans. Be, Fo +74 575 
5. milla unn ifs Ul Mer? 

125 GOLDEN . GE, n 

LEAVES. 


jum ; foliis minotibus, ſubrotundis. T. 1 28 
Saris rotundifolia, aura, minor, montis ourti, N 


BDrerhadue't Inder alter Plantarum, Fel. 2. 
CHRYSULCA. An F and forme others, 


e » ve „ Gold. *An Epithet of 


ſitis, x,. in Ne N 8 Cap. 102. is one of 
three Species of Spuma * * * ſo call'd from its Par. H. 
yellow Colour, reſembli 
CHRYSOBALANU US 7e 28 A Drug. genen - 
by Galen, de C. M. S. I. Li 8. 5 3 
to the Moderns. Baubine, i > fuppoſes it, after 
others to be the Nutmeg. 
CHRYSOCALLIA. A Nl in Di 


roads: it, inftead of the vulgar Chryſocoms, Yoni Is 
Chamæmelum. 8 


CHRYSOCERAUNIUS, Xen The fame as 
Sn ey A or Aurum fulminant. 


1 The ſame 28 Auri- 
_ —— Fel is alſo called Oricheh 


*  CHRYSOOOLLA. The Ns ld Meg: which for 
HR YSOCOME, X gvooroun, * Bis lc ana and 
the Hüten 


un v. 
tun, which fee. 
| CHRYSODE ON. Seger dee eg 


8 — to be made ot generated of, of, IN + — 
making Seed, moſt concotted From a Solution of Gold; 
x red Colour, endued with an ad 
mirable Fineneſs of Subſtance, and wick u natural zurific Vir- 
Fir as the Argyrogenic is with an argentific one. Dent. Ciym. 
2. 
CHRYSOGONUM, Offic. Park, Theat. 682, Raij Hift, 


2. 1326. Miſt. Oxon, 2. hs (86, Biker , qui- 
wg J. B. 3. 489. Chab Herre 4 2 22 
r Hal. . 7 folits ae _ 
n 3 ri wy 
Tous. =": C0 Ep » 


8 the Eyes, and alſo of two Peſſaries fot the 
; "En, CHUS. A Meafure. The fine as Cx04, which | 
CHYBUR, CHIBUR, in the Language of Paracelfur, is 


* 83 
HY ON, 0adewr. A Diminutive of . A 
tes, Juice, or Liquor, and render d by Foefius, in 

intern.” Aft. Succatiuncula, where he obſerves, that . 
Copies, Inflead of Ke by a groſs Miſtake, read xa 


""CHYLIFICATIO, CHYLOSIS, xn, xv 
The Act of reducing the Aliment in the Stomach to Sol, 
It is commonly call d Co prima, the fit Concoction. 
See CT us. 

'CHYLISMA, xd, from Ken of x 75 Jae, in 


D Bead T Bee 515 e wo "eall's 


Aus Thet iacalis Bonk in * 8 and Strg 
Pharmacopeias, is a diſtid from the Theriaca Andro- 
—_ x — thridate of Damocratrt, and a many other 
commonly call'd Alexipharmacs, with the 
HEY — r r the middle Rind of 
Elder, the Juices of unripe Walnuts; Litfies, and m_ 2 

the Fin Vin . A Elder, Roſes, and Rue. 

, fy you have it under the Title of Au 
— 53 » but with ſome cara, 


C HX 


Therictalis Bezdardica of the Cepenhagin Ditpenſs- 


Kr Emendation of the fame. Ries 


and ty. But xwade, in Hippocra 
the Joe and File Liquor of Ptiſan or 

r they call ſtrain'd Ptiſan, the expreſs d Subſt: 
the Barley; not what the Latins call Cremer, which is only the 
expreſs'd Water of the Barley. To xa is oppoſed whole 
and entire, that is, not ftrain'd Ptiſan. See our Tranſlation 
of Hippecrates de Rat. Vit. in Marb. acut. under the Article 
ALCALI. 


Cayrtus. The Chyle. 
Aliments of . whether ſolid or fluid, are, 
5 in the St „ but alſo in the Duodenum, which is a 


ance of the gaſtric Lymph 
into an alimentary Liquor called Chyle, 
thro? the Inteſtines, from the recrementitious 
to be diſcharg'd by way of 1 ts, is by a peculiar Me- 


That the i 

from this, that it is ſufficiently large 
that of the Stomach, by means of wi 
ments may be the retain'd in it. 
with Menſtruums, or folvent Li z finc 

not only a large Number of Glands detected by Brun- 
nerus, and which diſcharge a menſtruous Lymph, are fituated 
lit, but alſo becauſe the pancreatic Juice, mixing with the 


1 5 Chyle ieſelf is a milky infipid Liquor, conſiſting of 
bleous and iniutilaginous Parts, and extracted frum the 4 
Aliments. 


The Chyle is, as it were; a natural Emulſion } and as, in 
order to conſtitute this, a Mixture of oleous and aqueous Parts 
is requiſite; fo, that Chyle confiſts of the ſame Ingredients, is 
obvious from thoſe Parts which in Milk, which is nothing but 
Chyle; are converted imd Butter, Serum: And 
d every artificial Emufſion, oleous 
eds bruis'd, in of 8 whitiſh Co 


and 
d with Watet 
Oil reduc'd to finall Globales refleQing the 


Ra 
ſo alſo the nes of the Chyle can hardly be afer 
any other Cauſe than this. n 
Beerhoave has ſet the Analogy betwixt Emutfions of Vegi 
tibles and Chyle in a very clear Light. He ſpeaks only 
Eo ee nan, 
en by wa iment, are origi ' | 
— "like them, conſiſt of Ol; Earth, Water, 
Salts, (the laſt Volatile} we ſhall readily conceive; how 


4 Re convert, alſo; Animal Subftances intu Chylez 
car's Emulſion. * 4 e | 
The Paſſage hinted at in Boerhadv# furs thun. ph 
1. If the olcaginous Vegetable Subſtances are tedue'd th 4 
Powder, or bruis'd, and ground in à Marble Mortar with a 
Wooden Peſtle, and a little Water flowly and ſucceſſively 
FF t they may then come 
to a well- wrought Paſte, 1 into a white Maß; 


d dee Bite for hs Pee. 2. Then gratuly ad 
e 


„and i 
ſtrain 


3 
ES: 


2 
et, and 
gradually 
comes leſs white, leſs thick and unctuqus, and at length 
fectly aqueous; at which Time a very little of t 
and that chaffy, 


a1 


1 
; 


uſted, and inſoluble in Water, tho“ afliſted by long Triture, 
ing almoſt merely terreſtrial, without Salt, or the leaſt 
ders of Oil : Whence, by this means, che Parts of Vegeta» 
bles, fil'd with Oil, are divided into two diſtin Kinds ; the 
in many teſpects the 

d from Ye in 


Stomach, before it is mix'd wi 
The Thing 
— Odour, the ſweet 


eat Diſpoſition they both 
Liquor, thus prepar'd, fland 


, it ſeparates into 2 white, thic 
moſt ele oily Part, which foats at Top; and 08 2 


aq reſembles Milk, as — itſelf into Cream, and 
n Again, if this Liquor be kept for ſome time in a 


warm Air, it turns ſour, conſiderabl 8 
tho' without acquiring the proj Rancidnefs of an expreſ's 
Oil, in which reſpect alſo it y * with Milk, which 
acquires the like M ſuch an Air; without becomi 
— 75 no hence this — 19 en 
made, that in acute Diſtempers m ions be given wi 
ter Safety than expreſs'd Oils. I evuld never 22 
Art of tian I have us'd, obtain a Curd from this | 
or, as Milk affords z whence there is this Difference betwixt 
Milk ef Vegetables and Animals. The Reaſon of the 
berwixt expreſs'd Oils and Emulfions ſeems prinei- 
EN that the meuly Part in the Grinding, bei —_—_ 
in fine Particles interpoſed betwixt the . "the Parts 


il, 


this Oil are ſo broke and from one another, that its 
Tenacity being chang d, it miſcible with Water, and 
thence in the Form of Milk, which alſo conſiſts of 4 


fat Subſtance difſolv'd in Water; whereas, when a pure 
is obtain'd by Expreffion, the Parts thertof, being in Con 
—— — bg * 5 3 nor =_ 
mix'd among | in, the vantity 
termix'd amongſt the Ol in the Emulion, cauſes i | 
ſour, not rancid; and hence appears the Reaſon why 
——— — for Whiteneſs always enſues, as often 
timately divided and mix'd with Water, If Oil be 


Ou 


* 


it to 


— 


F 


„ 


4 


95 


8 
GT” 


; 
= 
; 
T 
7 
- 
11 


that Union, 
will a now ſuffer'd to reſt, 
Oil collects at the Top, the Water finks to the Bottom 
the Whiteneſs immediately vaniſhe#: And the fame Thi 
freq in Animal Milk, diſtilled oleaginous Water: 
and theſe r It ror rn, 7 
becomes greater, larger the Quantity il; and, int 
Caſe, the Li r ſooner grows rancid ; but the les the Oil, 
the leſs white the , and the ſooner it turm ſour, In the 
mmer Emulſions will ſcarce hoop tan Hours, but in the 
inter longer. To condude, this Method of making Em 
ſions gives EY all 
Foods prepar d from Corn, abounding with a latent | 
| Teeth in chewing, and mix'd 
are thus ated upon in 
to theſe Emullions, and 
: 


175 


when the Saliva; Salt, and 
Operation, thus begun in 


firſt Ch 

Hence 

abound wit} 

them by chew 

has of mati 2. x 

Uſe of this Oi 225, 1 % at Miles ty. 

ner, whereby a Liquor, extr i nd Milk, 

2 . Water r l ground 

— Ch Hereby 

acts in produci de and Mi 4. we are 

led to e Thoſe Oils call'd effential. 5. Phyſicians ac- 
with will — wonder, whence 


J 
F 


Ho wat 1 * 
2 
— io ot ry . 
N. them both ; 
i i iva, the fine 
wy, Gullet, Sto- 
aqueous, ſaponace- 
iquors enumerated, 
. © | 22 and 
2 23 
n. 9. deduced the phyſical 
—.— 
out of the Body. 
cated, of ruminated, 
even in the Mouth to 
Nen Wat 
d and 
vince 
ed with 


able , which are furniſhed with a mild, oleous, and 
mucous Juice, ſuch as the Fleſhes of Animals, and, in the Ve- 
getable Kingdom, all the farinaceous Seeds. $7 1 
Hence the Reaſon is plain, why a Man may live upon Wa- 
r and Bread alone ; for theſe Subſtances include, in'a due 
Degree and Proportion, all the Ingredients of the Chyle and 
From this it alſo appears, why, in the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries, Rice ſerves the Inhabitants inſtead of Bread, and w 
by the Uſe of Barley, Wheat, Oats, Peaſe, Beans and Chei- 
nuts, not only Men, but every other Species of Animals, be- 
come fit. Hence alſo the Reaſon is obvious, why thoſe Ali- 
ments which are not of a temperate Quality, ſuch as acid, 
ſpirituous, and ſaline Subſtances, the Juices of many V ege- 
tables, Herbs, Roots, with acrid and aromatic Subſtances, are 
improper for producing Chyle, and carrying on the Work of 
Nutrition. 
The Chyle, extracted from the diſſolved Aliments, is ſtrain- 
end thro? the villous Coat of the ſmall Inteſtines, convey'd 
to the ſmall Mouths of the lacteal Veſſels, and poured into 
them, 1 
This villous Coat, which is moſt conſpicuous in the Jeju- 
num, is no more than a Congeries of a large Number of vil- 
lous Subſtances, or ſmall Tubes variouſly interwoven with 
each other ; and this Congeries is the Source and Origin of 
the lacteal Veſſels. 


That the Fl; of the Inteſtines are furniſh'd with Cavities 


obſervable by Microſcopes, is excellently demonſtrated by Brun- 
nerus, in his Treatiſe de Glandulis Inte/tinorum. From the 
fame Author we learn, that where there are inteſtinal Villi, 
there are alſo lacteal Veſſels; and that where the former of 
theſe are not to be ſeen, as in the Stomach for Inſtance, there 
the lacteal Veſſels are inviſible. | 
The villous Coat of the Inteſtines is not merely paſſive, 
but, in conſequence of the Afflux of the nervous Fluid and 
lood, is furniſh'd with a certain Degree of Strength and 
Tone, or a Motion by which it is contracted and dilated ; ſo 
that theſe ſmall villous Canals, and the  Orifices of the lacteal 
N may be either too much contracted, or too much re- 
ed 


In Spaſms and Gripes of the Inteſtines, as alſo. upon the 
Uſe of acrid Purgatives, or corroſive Poiſons, this villous Coat 
is highly conſtricted ; fo that nothing, except a fine thin Fluid, 
is 4 thro* it, as is ſufficiently evinced by the Symptoms 
common to hypochondriac Patients, and by the Flatulences 
and Congeſtions of peceant Humours uſual in ſuch a, Caſe. 
The villous Coat, with which the ſmall Inteſtines eſpecially 
are furniſh'd, is. that common Strainer, thro' which all the 
Liquor is convey'd from the Prime Viæ to the Blood, and all 
the other Parts of the Body; Hence tis of the utmoſt Im- 

ortance, that this villous Coat ſhould be in its due and.natural 
tate; for if the Mouths of the Veſſels are too wide and per- 
vious, the groſs, feculent, and recrementitious- Parts of the 
Chyle are convey'd to the Blood, If, on the contrary, they 
are too much contraſted, the thin and watery Part of the 
Chyle is only convey'd to the Blood, 2 the more uſeful 
— alimentary Parts of it are kept back. 
Since all the Chyle, and every other Fluid, muſt paſs to the 
ſafs of Blood thro the minute capillary Veſlels of this villous 
t, and thro” the lacteal Veſſels, hence theſe, Ducts, and 
other Orifices, ought to be open and pervious, but not obſtructs 


ed with any mucous Subſtance. "an? 
. To obſtruct, theſe ſmall Ducts of the villous Coat, thoſe 
liments greatly contribute, which are converted into a viſcid 
gulum, ſuch as hot Bread,  farinaceous Subi and 
Cakes not ſufficiently fermented, coagulated Milk, viſcid and 
pat Aliments, Fats, which .cafily run into a Coagulum, 
fach as that of Sheep; together with all Aliments and Medi- 
Cines poſlefled of an 2 Quality. | | Ly NIV. 
Bis in can Nature * — wiſely: appointed, that the 
Bile, in conſequence of its ſaponaceous and abſtergent Del ality 
and the Pu in conſequence. of its being inceſſantly a 
charg d from the Glands and glandular Coats, ſhould preſerve 
by, wow Coat from being obſtructed by a thick and viſcid 
u | f+ »% | 
Hence the Reaſon is plain, why the. drinking good Waters, 
war E orf 12 and College, ther A ns 
of Herbs, is fo highly beneficial, ſince rincipal Adyant 
attending the Una theſe Liquors, conſiſts in this, that _= 
keep this Coat free from Obſtructions, and preſerve its Ducts 
open and pervious. Hence alſo the Reaſon is obvious, why 
eſe Liquors, ot any wholſome Water, drank copiouſly, when, 
in, conſequence of the obſtructed Vet „they cannot find a 
ree and GY Paſſage, excite Commotions, . 
eaſineſs, and ſometimes Vomitings. Warm Fluids, however, 
drank. in too antities, and too frequently repeated, 
will relax the villous Coat, and prove highly prejudicial. . 
Thro? the villous Coat of the Inteſtines there is, firſt of all; 


| ſecreted from. the Aliments, a. highly. fine. Fluid, which eaſily 
enters, and palles thro? the ſeveral Ducts. Hence, after Meal 
vr drinking liberally, even of 29d Water, the. Urine & frfl 


N 


CH Y. 


diſcharged purely aqueous and inſipid, but afterwards aNſumps 
a deeper Colour. BE | 221 9 
The more groſs and coarſe Parts of the Aliments, which are 
not adapted to the Mouths of the lacteal Veſſels, are not con- 
veyed to the Blood, but, being retain'd in the Inteſtines, in 
conſequence of the Narrowneſs of the Lacteals, are diſcharged 
by way of Excrement. x 12 
If, in conſequence of the coſtive State of the Patient, the 
more groſs Parts of the Aliment remain for a conſiderable time 
in the Inteſtines, the more groſs ſaline and terreſtrial Parts, 
abs by the ſtrong Compreſſion of the Inteſtines, penetrate into 


But a Liquor is not only ſecreted in the ſmall, but alſo. in 
the large Inteſtines, and convey'd into the Mafs of Blood thro” 
the bent Veſſels. 

When any one is preternaturally coſtive, the Fæces which 
were before diſcharged liquid, and of a ſetid Smell, are now 
deftitute of Moiſture, dry, and free from an ungrateful Smell ; 
which is a ſatisfactory Proof, that this fetid Liquor has been 
ſeparated from them, _ : * 
From what has been ſaid we may eaſil aſſign a Reaſon, why 
a coſtive State ſhould produce pi and render- the 
Humours highly impure. That there is alſo a Secretion. made 
in the large Inteſtines, is ſufficiently obvious from what we; call 
nutritive Clyſters, prepared of Peruvian Bark; as alſo from 
antiſpaſmodic and corroborating Clyſters, prepared of nervous 
and cephalic Herbs, and calculated for Diſorders of the, Head.. 

The Stomach and Inteſtines have a particular Motion, by 
which they are contracted and dilated. This Motion —+ 4 

dually from the ſuperior to the inferior Parts, and is by the 
Greeks called the periſtaltic Motion. | 

The principal Inſtruments, by which this Motion is carried 
on and performed, are the annular Fibres, with which the 
whole Inteſtines are; ſurrounded, and wrapt up in a ſpiral 
Form : So that theſe Fibres are continued in an uninterrupted 
Courſe from the Oeſophagus to the Anus. x : 

This Aﬀertion may be confirmed by. the following i- 
ment. Boil the Inteſtine of any Animal, and, after 1 ing 
the longitudinal Fibres. along with the exterior Coat, the an- 


- 


. nular Fibres, in one continued and uninterrupted Series, may 


be ſeparated from the Inteſtine like a lang Thread. Theſe an- 
nular Fibres, with the Aſſiſtance of the nginucinaly are 
principal Inſtruments, by means of which the Contraction 
the Inteſtines is /produc'd. 1 Wis 
_ The periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines, when in its natu - 
ral State, is highly eaſy, gentle, and, as it were, of the un- 
22 181288 bn, - ; wa 
. is eaſy and gentle Motion may be juſtly look'd. upon as 
the wiſe and bountiful. Appointment of Nature, leſt the Ali» 
ments, when concocted, ſhould be with too much, Precipi 
tion hurried- into the Inteſtines, and too ſpeedily diſchar 
which happens in a Diatrhœa. Beſides, in conſequence of the 
tle, Contraction and Dilatation of the Inteſtines, only the 
er and more ſubtile Portion of the Chyle is ſeparated from 
the Maſs of digeſted, Aliments, and into the .villous 
Ducts of the Inteſtines, and the Mouths of the lacteal Veſ- 
ſels; whilſt, at the ſame time, the more groſs and feculent 
Parts are left, juſt as happens in all Percolations, where 
Strainer, upon a gentle Compreſſion, only tranſmits. the finer 
Parts of the Liquor, , whereas, by a ſtronger and more forcible 
Compreſhon, its thick and turbid Parts are at the fame time 
paſſed thro it. But this Motion of the Inteſtines, ſubſervient 
to the progreſſive Motion and Expulſion of their Contents, is 
ſo eaſy and gentle, that it is not perceptible, except in 
ve. ey eee 1 . 
As every Impulſe, and progreſſive Motion of Humours, c 
que a Cauſe or Principle fuſtciently, qualified for = Fig 
ue Degree of Motion, fo, with reſpect to the periſtaltic Ma- 
tion of the Stomach: and Inteſtines, we find a threefold, Cauſe, 
the. firſt, of which is lodged. in the Pharynx, 7 ſecond in h 
Pylorus, and ide Hurd in de Beginning” f the. Intel 
2 N. ' E 5 Mi; A ien a> einn gs 
By a ſtrong Contraction of the Pharynx, the Aliments taken 
ars thruſt, into the Cavity of the Stomach, thro the Qeſopha+ 
gus. Then by the right and inferior Parts of the Stogach, 
und by the cee the dienen the Contents of the, Sto 
mach are propelled thro? | Inteſfines, till they arrive 
at ſuch as are larger and more capacious, where, about th 
right Ileum, is the * the Colon, which ee 
very ſtrong, nervous, muſcular, and fibrous Membranes, 5 
2 Motion and Impulſe the Excrements, are, forged 
the F of che Inteſtines to the very 
Anil. ' . : WIE z ox. © * e 
The Motion of the Inteſtines, by means of which their Con- 
tents are propelled, or 'carzigd forwards, is ſufficiently Toes 
ſince it overcomes a conſiderable Reſiſtance, and forces Quick- 
. almoſt the heavieſt of Mineral Subſtances, up and down, 
ro? all their various Convolutions NN till it wa 
charg'd by.the Anus; which we obſerye in choſe afflicted 12 


1 


# 


taking Quantities of this metalline Fluid. ; 

This Motion, whereby the Inteſtines are contracted and di- 
lated, is ſucceſſive and reciprocal; for whilſt one Part of the 
Inteſtine is contracted, and render d narrower, . the Subſtance 
contain'd in it is puſh'd forward to the adjacent Part, which 


by that means is dilated, and, upon the Ceſſation of that Dila- 
tation, is forthwith contracted again. ; 
As, in order to preſerve the continual Circulation, and 


ous Motion, of the Blood and Humours, ſuch is the - 


uction of the moving Fibres in the Heart and Arteries, that 
their. Dilatation or Diaſtole becomes the Cauſe of their Sy- 
ſtole, which again produces their Diaſtole ; ſo alſo the like 
Condition of moving Membranes and Fibres is obſerv'd in 
the Structure of the Inteſtines, ſo that their Dilatation pro- 
duces their Contraction, and, vice verſa, their Contratiigh 
proves the Cauſe of their Dilatation. 

If then the Contractiom of the Inteſtines is the Cauſe of 
their Dilatation, and if, on the contrary, their Dilatation 
gives Birth to their Contraction, it follows, that by producing 


rither a ſtronger Dilatation or Contraction, only in one Part 


of the Stomach and Inteſtines, the periſtaltic Motion in ge- 
neral muſt by that means be accelerated, and the Faces of 
courſe the more ſpeedily evacuated. 

Hence the Reaſon may be eaſily underſtood, why by a pur- 
. eative Medicine, which. is E lodg'd in one Part of the 
Frteſtine, and excites a pai Conſtriction, the Contents of 
the Inteſtines are as 4 and forcibly diſcharged, as we ob- 
ſerve them to be by acrid Humours in bilious Diarrhœas. Hence 

e Reaſon is alſo obvious, why, by drinking copiouſly of 
arty, Liquor which is impregnated with a ſtimulating, and eſpe- 
ciall) a ſaline Principle, the Conterits of the Inteſtines arc 
_ expel'd, as we obſerve in drinking hot and acidulated 

aters. ; 

As the Strength, Tone, and contractile Force of all the 
moving Parts of the human Body depend upon a free and un- 
interrupted Influx of the fine nervous Fluid, and the purer 
Part of the Blood, fo the periſtaltic Motion of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines depends upon the ſame Cauſe. 

All thoſe Medicines, which increaſe the Strength, which aug- 
ment and reſtore the Vigour and Tone of the Parts, ſuch as 
Subſtances impregnated with a highly ſubtile, fragrant, oleous, 
and aromatic Oil; or ſuch as contain à ſubtile volatile Salt, or 

ſuch as abound: with a mild and balſamic Reſin, are excellent 
Preſervatives of the Motion of the Inteſtines, and reſtore it 
when become too languid; whereas, on the contrary, Sub- 
ſtances which impair the Strength, ſuch as fetid Medicines, 
Opiates, too powerful Refrigerants, Acids, and Aſtringeats, 
greatly impair the Vigour of theſe Parts, But that the ner- 
- vous Fluid is ſubſervient to the Motion of the Inteſtines, is, I 
think, obvious, becauſe the Paſſions of the Mind, which prin- 
cipally act upon this Fluid, may alſo alter, increaſe, or de- 
ſtroy the natural Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines. 
| periſtaltic Motion, therefore, of the Inteſtines is the 
principal Cauſe, both of the Secretion of the Chyle, and of 
its Conveyance thro the Lacteal Veſſelss. 
Beſides, the e Motion of the Chyle to the Maſs of 
Blood is not a little aſſiſted, firſt, by what we call the Val- 
vulæ Conniventes, large Numbers of which are obſervable in 
the ſmall Inteſtines, which, when a Compreſſion of the Parts is 
made, hinder the Chyle from flipping inſtantaneouſly by the 
. Orifices of the Lafteals, and the inteſtinal Villi ; for in theſe 
the Maſs of digeſted Aliments ought to remain for ſome time, 
that the Chyle may be the better expreſs'd from it, and con- 
vey'd purer and better into the Lacteal Veſſels. Secondly, to 
the more eaſy Reception of the Chyle into the ſmall Lacteal 
. Veſſels, and Inteſtinal Villi, the Narrowneſs of their Diameters 
contributes not a little, which is-illuſtrated by that Experiment, 
wherein we ſee, that ſubtile Fluids ſpontaneouſly enter ſmall 
and capillary Glaſs Tubes. Thirdly, the e Motion of 
the Chyle, and its Aſcent thro' the I Veſſels, and Thora- 
: cic DuR, is much aſſiſted by the ſemilunar Valves, with which 
they are furniſh' d; for Valves conſiſt of ſlender and 
moving fleſhy Fibres, by whoſe Motion the Fluid is carried 
from one Valve to another. Theſe Valves are alſo ſo ſituated, 
chat the Chyle and Lymph may be carried 1 in a pro- 
1 — Motion; but cannot regurgitate, or have a * e 
Motion. Fourthly, the Progreſs of the Chyle is alſo aflifted 
and promoted by the Impulſe of the Fibres, of which thoſe 
remarkable obate Glands, ſituated in the Centre of the 
Meſentery, conſiſt. mT | 


The Progreſs of the Chyle thro” the Thoracic Dust, and 
Is, to the Blood, is confiderably promoted by Re- 


ſpiration ; in which there is a continual. and ſucceflive 

— and eee — of the Abdomen. 
Since, in Inſpiration xpiration, the ſtrong Compreſ- 

fon and Dilatation of the Abdominal Muſcles not only forces 


the Aliments from the Stomach and Inteſtines, but alſo pro- - 


motes the Expreflion. of the Chyle, it is for 


- 
N 
: 


dicial both to Digeſtion and to | A en ee 


Vo. II. 


talk too loud; or to uſe too violent Rwereiſe. But; four cr 
five Hours after, when the Digeſtion is-finiſh'd, Motion and 
Exerciſe. are ſo far from being hurtful, that they are rather 
beneficial, as, by increaſing Reſpiration, the Secretion and pro- 
reflive Motion of the Chyle are more effectually promoted. 
Fan, Tom. 1. | 


The Courſe of the Chvyts into the Bl bop. . . 


The Chyle being thus { from the Aliments, it is 
immediately propel'd into the LaQteal Veſſels, and by them 
convey'd to the Meſenteric Glands. Theſe Glands lie ſcat- 
ter'd thro* the Cellular Subſtance. In the natural State, theſe 
Glands are ſomething of the Figure of Lentils, or little round 
Beans; ſome of them being orbicular, others oval, but all of 
them a little flatted ; and, in corpulent Subjects, we find them 
ſurrounded with Fat. | 
Theſe Glands are of the Number of thoſe that Anatomiſts 
call Glandulæ Conglobatz, the Structure of which is not as 
yet ſufficiently known. They ſeem to be of a cellular Sub- 
ſtance, ſurrounded by a very fine Membrane or Coat; on 
which, by the Help of 1 we diſcover an Intertex- 
ture of — Filaments, which Maſpighi believed to be 
e niceſt A njeRtions given 
niceſt Anatomical Injections have not hitherto given us 
any Satisfaction about theſe Particulars z for tho* they be 
made with all poſſible Care, they always fill the folliculous Ter- 
ture of theſe Glands : And tho*, by means of theſe —— — 
we may diſcover a great many Velten, which were before invi- 
ſible, ” wm _ a 2 =_ _ our Purpoſe ; becauſe we 
cannot, is Method, diſtinguiſh the Secretory, Excretory 
and Blood-veſſels, from each other. : 
Beſides the Blood-veſſels, which are diſtributed in a reticular 
manner in the Mefenteric Glands, and beſides many nervous 
Filaments ſpread thro' them, we diſcover an infinite Number 
8 5 Veſſels, of another Kind, running from Gland to 
Theſe Veſſels are extremely thin and tranſparent, and fur- 
nifh!d on the Inſide with numerous Valves, which appear on 
the Outſide like little ſmall Knots, very near each other, They 
go out from each Gland by Ramifications, as by ſo many Roots, 
and, having form'd a Trunk, they are again divided, and 
enter ſome neighbouring Gland, by the ſame kind of Ramiſi- 
cations by which they went out from the former. 
They are term'd Lymphatic Veſſels, becauſe, for the moſt 
contain a very clear limpid, tho' mucilaginous Se- 


part, 
rum, call'd Ly 4 But as they have likewiſe 


been obſerved to d with a white milky Fluid call'd Chyle, 
they have been call'd Vaſa Chylifera, or Venz Lacteæ. 
have the Name of Veins, becauſe their Valves are diſpoſed as 
thoſe of the ordinary Blood-veins ; and becauſe the Fluid, 
which they contain, runs from ſmaller into larger Tubes. 
I have always divided the Lacteal Veſſels into three Claſſes 
in the human Body, and ſometimes into four. | 
They derive their firſt Origin from the Tunica Villoſa of the 
Inteſtines, and chiefly from that of the ſmall Inteſtines, by a 
great Number of ſmall capillary Roots. From theſe Roots 
there ariſes, between the Coats of the Inteftines, a Rete Mira» 
bile, which ſurrounds almoſt the whole Circumference of the 
Inteſtinal Canal, between the muſcular and external Coat. 
This reticular Texture of Lacteal Veſſels keeps cloſe to the 
external Coat, and leaves the Canal along with it, on the Side 
of the Meſentery, where it forms two Planes of Ramifications, 
inly diſtinguiſh'd from each other by the cellular Subſtance, 
and adhering cloſely to the Inſide of the two Membranes of the 
Meſentery. In this ſeparate State they run on the Laminz of 
the Meſentery, as far as the firſt 1 Glands, m_ 
they unite again into one Plane. is I reckon the 
Claſs of Leal. 5 "1 
After this Union, the Lacteal Veſſels are diſtributed almoſt 
uniformly thro* the whole Extent of the Meſentery, from its 
Circumference to its Origin, or Adheſion to the Vertebræ of 
the Back, between the Meſenteric Glands, which they join, 
and form frequent Anaſtomoſes or Communications, This is 


the ſecond Claſs. | 


mifications begin to unite as they approach the Spina Dorſi; and 
conſequently their Number is leſſen d, and their Size increaſed ; 
— paſa d the laſt Meſenteric Glands, they terminate 
about the Middle of the Adheſion of the Meſocolon in ſmall 


CHY 


Places, ſeem'd at firſt to be ſatisfied ; but, for his 
viction, he deſired me to open one of theſe V before 

him, with the Point of a Lancet, and to take out a Drop of 
| the Liquor, which having laid upon the Nail of my Thumb, 
he was intirely convinced. 

The Lacteal Veſſels are not always in human Sub- 

; but we may ſee them in thoſe that die either a violent 
or ſudden Death, ſoon after a Meal; and they remain viſible, 
even in the Inteſtines, for a time after Death, when a 
great Number of the Meſenteric 
eſpecially in Children, | | 

It is the common Cuſtom to demonſtrate the Lacteals in 
living Animals, open'd about three Hours after a full Meal, 
eſpecially of Milk. This is a very troubleſome Way, and very 
— hinders us from ſeeing a great Part of this beautiful Phæ- 
nomenon. It is much eaher and better to kill the Animal, 
about an Hour after it has fill'd its Belly, or ſooner, if the Food 
be liquid; and this is the Method which I have always uſed, 
with Succeſs, in my private Courſes, 

The Lacteal Veſſels of the third Claſs, or thoſe that lie be- 
tween the Meſenteric Glands and middle Adheſion of. the Me- 
ſocolon to the Spina Dorſi, run down on the Body of the infe- 
rior Aorta, between the Extremities of the ſmall Muſcle of 
the Diaphragm, and terminate in a kind of Ciſtern; call d by 
| Receptaculum Pecqueti, from M. Pecquet, a Phyſigian at 

ieppe in Normandy, who firſt demonſtrated, by inconteſtable 
Experiments, this Receptacle, which had been long before diſ- 
cover'd by Euſlachius. | | 

The greateſt Part of the Receptaculum Chyli lies behind the. 
Right Portion of the inferior Muſcle of the Diaphragm, on the 
Right Side of the Aorta, at- the Union of the laſt Vertebra of 
the Back with the firſt of the Loins. It is a Kind of mem- 
branous Veſicle, the Conformation of which is various in 
human Subjects. Sometimes it is of an uniform long oval 
Figure, like- the Veſicula Fellis: Sometimes it is divided by 
Strictures into ſeveral ſmall roundiſh Bags, more or leſs flatted ; 
and ſometimes it ſurrounds the Trunk of the Aorta, like a 
Collar. > 

It is compoſed of very thin Coats, and its Cavity is divided 
by ſmall Pelliculæ, or membranous Septa, the Diſpoſition of 
which is irregular. It is principally round the lower Part of 
this Receptacle that the laſt Lacteal Veſſels are inſerted, 
ſome on the Sides, and ſome behind the Aorta; and they are 
accompanied by numerous Lymphatic Veſſels. The upper Por- 
tion 1s — between the Aorta and Vena Azygos, and 
forms a particular Canal, which runs = thro? the ax, b 
the Name of Ductus Thoracicus. inflow, Sec. 8. Numb. 
208. 


farther Con · 
eſſels 


Duocrus Thonacicus. 


The Thoracic Duct is a thin tranſparent Canal, which runs 
up from the Receptaculum Chyll, along the Spina Dorſi, be- 
tween the Vena Azygos and Aorta, as high as the fifth Verte- 
bra of the Back, or higher. From thence it paſſes behind the 
Aorta toward the Left Hand, and aſcends behind the Left Sub- 
clavian Vein, where it terminates, in ſome Subjects, by a kind 
of Veſicula; in others, by ſeveral Branches united together; 
and opens into the Back-fide of the Subclavian Vein, near the 
Outſide of the internal Jugular. 

This Canal is plentifully furniſh'd with ſemilunar Valves, 


turn'd 22 Its jt ge into the Subclavian Vein, in the 
human „ is, in the place of Valves, cover'd ſeveral 
Pelliculz, fo diſpoſed as to permit the Entrance of the Chyle 


into the Vein, and hinder Blood from running into the 
Duct. It is ſometimes double, one lying on each Ride; and 
ſometimes it is accompanied by Appendices, call'd Pampini- 
formes. "Winſinu, Set. q. Numb. 164. | 
- CHYMATION. The Name of an Qxyporium (a pene- 
trating Medicine of quick Paſſage) in Marcellus. Empiricus, 


af. 20. 
- CHYMIA. | The fame as CuRNMIA, which ſee, 


CHYMIATRIA; xvwerge a, from yvpia, wy 6c and 
largeia, healing, is the Art of curing Diſeaſes chymical 
Medicines. 3 | os. i 
CHYMICOPHANTA, gvjegparrys, from yup, a 
Chymiſt, - and gate, to appear, is a 1 Chymiſt. 
Blancard,. nee | 8 JN ice nie 
CHYMOLEA. Sce Kymotra &. 
CHYMOSUM,\: in Paracelfus,”| Lib. 2. Paragraph: 2. 
is a Term im ting the ſame as tut. 03 41 
and, in the common 
of Humour which is 


. CHYMUS, „, Humour, 

Signification of the Word, every 

mcraſlated by Concoction; under which Notion it com 

all the Humours ſit or \unfit for ing and nduriihing the 
Body, whether good or bad. Id alſo ſometimes the 
knelt Part of the Chyle, when ſeparated. from the Faxces, and 
contain'd in the Latteals and Thetatic Duck. In Cel it fg 
nities the Guſtatory Faculty or Quality in Pants and Ani- 


CHYSIS, ien. from xd, to fuſe; or pour out. Fuſion, 


ice | 
S 


"CIC 


CHYTLON, ras, ing to Erotian on Hippocrates, 
is a plentiful Inundtion-with Oil and Water. Foefius. 
CHYTRA, CHYTRINOS, CHYTRIDION, es, 


xirewSs, x vreidie, in Hippocrates, 10 a Pot of Earth. 
CIBAGE, Pine ſimilis orientalis, C. B. Pini Forma Ci- 
bage, J. B. A Tree growing in the Eaſtern Countries, and 
. „ OS I find no Virtues aſcrib'd to it. Nati 
ft. Plant, | 
 CIBARIUM. The fame as Cibus, or Al IN Y, which 


have become ſcirrhous, ſee. 


Ciberius Panis, in Celfas, is coarſe houſhold Bread. 
_ CIBATIO, in Chymiſtry, is the fame as Corporatio, which 
ſee. — TY | 
CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS, are nearly ally'd to the Scal- 
lions, being a Sort of Onion, which forms no Bub at the 
Root, and which is cultivated in Kitchen-gardeas. 

CIBUR, CHYBUR. * Sulphur. Rulandus. 

CIBUS. Sec ALIMENTUM. 

Crus ALBus, | 

The Cibus Albus, or white Aliment; is a Species of Jelly, 
which, in Fuller's Pharmacopeia, is prepared in the following 
manner : 


Take four Pints of Milk, the Breaft of a boil'd Capon, and 
blanch'd ſweet Almonds, two Ounces; let them be beat, 
and a ſtrong Expreſſion made. Then let them boil over a 
gentle Fire, adding three Ounces of Rice-meal ; and, when 
they begin to coagulate, add eight Ounces of white Sugar, 

ten Spoonfuls of the Water of red Roſes : Mix all well 


This is a hi 
rhœas, and 
and allay the Acrimony of the Humaurs. | 

The Spaniard: alſo give the Name of Cibus Albus to a certain 
American Fruit. | 

CICADA, Offc. Schrod. 5. Aldrov. de Inſect. 307. 
pon de Inſet. 22. Mouff. 127. THE BAULM C 


This Inſect is common in /taly, but unknown in England. 
It is furniſh'd with Wings, and is ſomewhat like a Cricket, 
very. noiſy, and living only on Dew. In the Kingdom of Na- 
ples innumerable Multitudes of theſe Inſects are continually 
ſucking and feeding upon the Ornus, or Dwarf Aſh, with the 
rounder Leaf, from whoſe Wounds, by Exſudation, proceeds 
Manna. 'Theſe Inſects are uſed, when dry'd, in Colics ; and 
are recommended to be eaten, roaſted, in Diſorders of the 
pow The Aſhes of theſe, burſt, are ſaid to wear away the 

tone. ; p | 
Wu ne rg is : little white 3 Velicle, in the 
t of the Yolk of an „wherein the Changes appear 

toward the Formation of the Chick. | 25 YES 

CICATRISANTIA; See EyvioTica. | au 

CICATRIX, «44, is, a Seam or Elevation of callous Fleſh, 
riſing on the Skin, and remaining there after the Healing: of a 
Wound or Ulcer, and is commonly call'd a Scar. 1 

CICCUS, «zizx&-; in Hehchiut, is à kind of ſmall Graſſ- 
hopper, contemptible enou 2 Occaſion for a Proverb. 
Alſo a Species of wild G in Aldrovandus's Ornithology, Lib. 


19. Cap. 10. 400 n | 
cicks ALBUM, Offic. Cicer ſativum, C. B. Pin. 347. 
Ger. 1047. Emac. 1222. Raii Hiſt. 1, 917. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 55. 
Elem. Bot. 309. Cicer ſativum album, Park. Theat. 1095. 
Cicer arietinum, J. B. a. bone Cicer, Cicer arietinum, Chab. 
n CHICHES. 3 
Cicer is a kind of Pulſe, which grows to be about a 
Foot. and a half, or two. Foot high, with round hairy Stalks 


beneficial Aliment in Conſumptions, Gonor- 
other Caſes, where the Intention is to correct 


on which are ſet, in an alternate Order, long hairy pinnated 


Leaves, conſiſting of ſeven or nine ſmall oblong round pinnated 
Pinnæ, ſerrated about the Edges, with an odd one at the End; 
but theſe Pinnæ do not always ſtand directly oppoſite. From 
the Boſom of the Leaves ariſes a ſingle Flower, and ſometimes 
two, which are ſmall and white, lefs than Pea-bloſloms;'on 
ng Foot - ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſhort: thick hairy Pods, 
each containing one or two Chiches, of a white Colour, bigger 
than Peas, but round like them, only ſome what ſharp-poi 
at one Side. They are ſown-in [taly, France, and other 
Countries, whence the Seod 4s brought to us. They — 
June, and the Peas are ripe in Jah. re 
The Cicer nigrum and rubrum differ in nothing from the 
white, but in the Colour of the Flower, which is purpliſh; and 
the Seed of a reddiſh Brown. m. 1 
This is uſed to make up the Troches of Squills for the The- 
riata Andremachi.” Miller r Bat. G 
They are cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, amd the 
Seeds are uſed in Phyſic. Dale. Dae 4 Alt 
White Chiches were much uſed in Food by the Antiente, as 
are at this Day by the /zalians, who eat them both boil'd 
and crude, when green. They are eſteem'd a flatulent Alb 
ment; but are ſaid to ſtimulate to Venery, to deterge, 5 
| _ - Incide, 


o 10 


„ 4 I the Stone; but are prejulcul 
ladder or Kidneys are exulcerated. A DecoQtion of 


| — ſaid to be good in a Jaundice ; to deſtroy Worms ; to 
oke the Menſes ; to expel the Fostus. In 
— the Reputation of curing Tetters, Rin 
Parotides ; to diſcuſs inflam'd Teſticles, 121 Wang 
nant Ulcers. 
Crczr rRUBRUM & NIGRUM, Offic. Cicer arietinum ni- 
8 Park. Theat. 1075. RED AND BLACK 
They grow in Gardens, and flower in Fane. The Seeds are 
| uſed, and the Broth made of them helps the yellow Jaundice ; 
the Decoction expels Worms, 9 the Menſes, brings 
away the Fœtus, and generates Milk. Applied in Cataplaſms, 
cure the Pfora, Lichen, and — 4 diſcuſs Inflamma- 
tions of the Teſticles, and conſolidate malignant Ulcers. 
"They are diuretic and lenitive, for which Reaſon a Decoction 
of them is accommodated to Diſorders of the Kidneys. 
C1CER SYLVESTRE, Offic. Ger. 1047. Emac. 1222, Raii 
Hiſt, 1. 935. Cicer Lay rerun: Park. Theat. 1076. Cicer 
* lus — pridis majus, C. B. Pin. 347. Cicer 


lveflre multiflo « 2. 294. Cicer ſylveſire multiflorum, 
— craſſa, as 7 breuibus — hir ſutis, Chab. 


143. Aſiragalus; Fw perennis 3 n J retumdd; 
Tae, eftrente, H iſt, Oxon. 2. 10 th. Ind. A. 2. 54. 

ourn. Inſt. 416, Elem, Bot. 329. Glaux, Rivin. Irr. Tetr. 
_ 140. Glaux cher ennis, fol- 


Rupp. Flor. wy 21 
—— 35. WILD CHICHES. 


liculit turgidis, R 


They grow Wilch in "hs de and uncultivated Places of Ttaly, | 


and other Countries, and flower in the Summer. The Seed is 
uſed, which is of a heating, drying, deterſive, and aperitive 
Quality, and agrees in Virtues with the other Cicers. 
Batrhaave makes this a Species of ASTRAGALUS. 
CICERA TARTARI. Small Pills, compos'd of Turpen- 
tine and Cream of Tartar. Blancard. 
— according to Blancard, is a Species of Son- 
5. 
9 33 1 
C nnen, in £rotan upon Hippocrates, is ex- 
unded by xexaitn, ( 'Caceethe ) that is, of a bad ity or 
iſpoſition ; but Foes, with Reaſon, thinks is a 
Fault in the Copy, „ and that i of x-xibn, we ſhould read 
ihn, or zax1J5 a, 
CICHORIUM-: 
The Characters are, 
The Flowers and” on ſhort Teraz. 
———— ercaaln — Io 
s itſelf like a co ike, 
umbilicated Seeds, GE x 
| Beerhaave takes notice of fourteen. Species of ne rat, 
ans. 1d which are annual, the reſt perennial. 
ichoreum ; latifolium ; five Endivia i 2 lem. 
Bot. 381. Tourn. Inft. 479. Boerb. Ind. A. Endivia, 
Scariola, Intybus, Off. . ius, Par bw. Inty- 
8 er. 231. Emag. 282. Raii Hiſt. 1. 254. dntu- 
Park. Parad. 495. Jntybus ſativa latifolia frve Endivia 
1522. ©, B. F. 145. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 53. Intybum ſativum 
(rer. J. B. 2. 1011. 2 ngbum, Chab. 315. 


Garden Endive bas pretty 3 yellowiſh- 
Leaves, broad and roundi ad; "End; and laciniated 
ut the Edges, full of a bitteriſh Juice. The Stalk ariſes to 
two or three Foot high, beſet with ſmaller and narrower 
Ves:z F — 
ſmaller, growing on ops Stalks; and 

it ia pretty much like the Seed of Succory. 2 ra. 


and lender, ſpreading hut little. It ein Gardenty deer 
23 the Root ering ater the Seed i ripe. 

| ive is much uſed as a -herb, eſpecially. after. the 
Leaves haue been ty'd together, and blanched in the Earth. It 
cooling and g, opening Qhſtructions of the Liver 
and Spleen, and of Uſe againſt the Jaundice. It provokes 


Urine, and cools : Leg, hs Seed one of th 
leſſer cold Seeds. 5 Bot. Of 


2. Cichorium';::hatifolium ; | ks Toi vals; foridus 
candidis. 7. 479. b 
3. Cichorium 3 ltifolium; fire Endivia 22 479. 
Intybus ſativa, folie C. B. P. 125. Nl. 8 


+ il 


* 
— 


1 ativum, anguſtifolium. 2 2. 10 r. 


3 \angutifolium. five Endivia eee, 
6050 abe. 7 479- 4. 5 7 


: 6. Cichorium; . cri 5 
Av. D CURL NDIVE: : 
| 4 Cichorium ; ſpinoſum ; 1 
Ccborium ſpinoſum. 

4.12510 


ataplaſms they 


SEE 
LON Chondrille genus, elegans, carules flare... Cut H. 145, 
8. Cichoriuth 3 z ex ſemine Cretici.. 7.85 — 


N Cichoreum ; ſyiveſtre ; five Officinarum; A 
12. Gil me, ourn. a. 47%, —_ Ind. . gr. Bux, 


1 e, 7025 3.0 Cichoreum re, 
. 255. Synop. 77. Ger. wy Emac. ds 
mY * h, N Chab: uh Cut; 159. 

1 Difference between this and the Garden ten is, 
its growing wild, and not riſing fo tall, but havin the Se Stalks 
more ſtubbed and twiſted, It grows in Lanes, by Hedge- 
ſides, and flowers rather later than the Garden Succory. 

The Virtues of the Wild are much the ſame with the Gar- 
den; ſome commend the diſtil'd Water of the Flowers to cool 
the Inflammations of the Eyes. Miller's Bot. OF: 

Its Leaves and Roots are very. bitter, full of ilk, and gi 
a faint-red Colour to blue Pa VU. ork The Leaves ſtain it a Hale 
more z are leſs bitter, f a glutinous Taſte, The Salt 
which is in the Succory does-not ſeem to differ from the natural 
Salt in the Earth, but is joined with a conſiderable Quantity of 
— and terreſtrial Parts. 

ing analyſed, it Leah ee deal of Oil and Earth, ſome 
— Like, a little urinous Spirit, and ſome concreted volatile 


The Dandelion yields much the ſame Princi 
no concreted volatile Salt: Nevertheleſs their 
much alike. 

8 and Leaves are aperitive, diuretic, and cool- 

* ſeem to cool only by removing the too long ob- 
fr 1 in the und Gp 1 reſcribed in 
t iſans, Apozems, rs uice procures 
Expectotation in Defluxions of the Breaſt. The Extract has 


but it affords 


irtues are pretty 


the ſame Virtues, and puriſies the Blood, The ſimple or com- 
E und Syrup is a good Aperitive, eſpecially if two Drams or 
f an Ounce of Tincture of Steel be mixed with one 


Ounce of it. The Conſerve of its Flowers is uſed 8 the ſame 
Occaſions, in aperitive Boluſes and 2 ; theſe Opiates are 
of great Service in the Cachexy, Dropſy, hypochondriac Diſ- 
orders, intermitting Fevers, and troubleſome H Heats of. the 
lower Belly, Martyn's Tournefort. 
The famous Era/yfratus had a great Opinion of yp Plant. 
10. Cichorium ; ſylveſtre ; flore ccer caule purpureo. 
3. Sede m! plete ; flore albo. G. B. P. 126, 
12. Cichorium ; ſylveſtre ; flore roſeo, C. B. P. 126, 
13. orm l ; Minus; folio magis laciniato; 
7 cles tenuiter diſſecto; Jamajcenſe ; caule & nervo 
ii viridi. 
14. Cichorium; idem (13.); caule & nervo folii rubro. 
Beer baaue s Index alter * — Vol. 1. 
| CiCHOREUM SATIVUM VERIs, Offic. Cicboreum, A 
2. 1005. C. B. 125. Ger. 220. Emac. 280. Parad. 
85 Buxb. 73 Raii Hiſt. . 255. ike 


This has a thick 8 and 
white within, fall of bitte It — 


white v lk. ws in the 
Ground. The lower Leaves much reſemble thoſe of ion 
in their Shape, and tooth-like Section; but they ate much larger, 
and hairy. A or more in Height, 
ſtriated, hairy, and angular ; having the Leaves ſet on —.— 
Foot-ſtalks, almoſt encompaſſing ng 22 

at the End. Among theſe gro — . 
the Stalk, ſeveral together, -F A inch blue Colour, * 
of ſevem Rows Tn at-the Ends. 

Seed is brown and lon — ba >.» gy 
Seod of Dandelion, Te "E's va cd im 4 and flowers in 

— te four ner cad eos, 


The antieat Botanic Writers | 
ly ſh ews it to _ ca Saco 


is cold; but its Bitterneſs manifi 
8 7 110 4 aperitive and diuretic, Obſtructions of the 
— Urine, and 


er, e gol fr th e 


the urinary Parts of ſlimy » that may ſtop 
— mane, = tak its Name from Suc- 
* 7 dye AN 


\ : W 
- . 
£3 
| l . 


ray ere 4 e ad Meer, 
= e of Soctory with 
Take of whole on 


BARB. 


| of the Roow-of Smellans Feane 
„ 


— — ES — 
8 


CIC 


_ diſſolve and boil fix Pounds of white Sugar, till it is of a 
Conſiſtence for Syrup. S8. A. Adding, towards the latter 
End, twelve Ounces of Rhubarb, and fix Drams of 
Spikenard. 


This continues the fame as the firſt received it into 


ir Diſpenſatory. wincy's London D! atory. 
eib d fu ICILIANA P we AxpRo- 
s A MUM- 
CICINDELA, Azjprveis. : 
Cicindela, Offic. Schrod. 5. 340. Mouff. Inſect. 108. Charlt. 


Exer. 48. Mer. Pin. 201, Jon. de Inſect. 80. Aldrov. de In- 
ſect. 492. Nottiluca terreſtris, Col. Ecphr. 1. 38. Scara- 
baus rapmroves Ware nigricant, corpore longo & angufto, ſeu 
Cicindela mas, Raii po fix Cicindela impennis ſeu famina, 
Ejufd. 79. THE GLOW-WORM. Dale. 

The whole Inſet is uſed in Medicine, and recommended by 
ſome againſt the Stone. Cardan aſcribes an anodyne Virtue 
to it. 


Authors di much about Glow- worms, ſome affirming, 
that the flying Glow-worm differs from the reptile w_ in Sex, 
others aſſerting, that they differ in Species: Of the latter are 


Julia Scaliger, in his Exercitations, and Dr: Richard Waller, 
in Philo/. Tranſ Numb. 167. who ſay they have found flying 


Glow-worms to be of both Sexes, by ſeeing them in Coition. 


We cannot, indeed, doubt the Veracity of theſe Authors; 
however, the Experiments lately made by Mr, Benj. Allen, 
M. B. confirm the Opinion of Vintimiglia, in Fab. Colomna, 
and Monet, that the flying Glow-worms are Males, and the 
reptile Females ; for that Gentleman, living at Brainmtre, often 
obſerved the flying Glow-worms in Coition with the reptile 
ones, but never could diſcover either flying or reptile in Coition 
with one another: Hence he juſtly concludes, as Dale alſo 
does, being convinc'd by his Experiments, that the flying 
Glow-worms arc the Males, and the reptile ones the Females. 


Dale. 
CICI NUM Olum. The Oil call'd Cicinum is thus pre- 
pared : 


They take a convenient Quantity of ripe Seeds of the Palma 
Chriſti, (cer drr, Ricinorum) and o them, like Grapes, 
upon Hurdles, in the Sun, till the Huſks break, and fall 
off: Then, collecting the naked Seeds, they put them 

in a Mortar, pound them well, and 8 
them into a tin'd Pot, with Water, and boil them. 
When all their Juice is exhauſted, remove the Pot off the 
Fire, and with a Shell take — 1 Oil, which ſwims at 
Top, and repoſit the ſame for Uſe. 


In Egypt, where they make great Uſe of it, they prepare it 
after a different manner; for, after cleanfing the s, they 
put them into a Mill, and grind them carefully ; then removi 
the Meal in Baſkets, they commit it to the Preſs. The 
are in their Prime, when they are juſt fallen out of their Huſks, 

Cicinum is good for Achors, Pſora, and Inflammations 
of the Anus, for Obſtructions and Diſtortions of the Uterus, 
to take off unſeemly Scars, and to eaſe Pains in the Ears. It 
adds Efficacy to Plaiſters 3 and, taken inwardly, purges watry 
Humours, and expels Worms. Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. _ 8. 

CICIS, une, in ſome Places of Hippocrates Thee 
a. is put for xnxis, (Cecis) a Gall. Focus. 

_ CICLA. See BxTA ALBA. ** 

CICONGIUS. A Meaſure, according to Blancard, co 
taining twelve Sextaries, or Pints. | 

CICONIA, Offic. Schrod. 8 315. Bellon. des Oyſe, 202. 
Aldrov. Ornith. 3. 291. Mer. Pin. 181. Geſn. de Avib. 230. 
— de Avib. 100. Charlt. Exer. 108. Ciconia alba, Raii 

nith. 286. Ejuſd. Synop. Avib. 97. Will. Ornith. 210. 
THE STORK. = blo 

It is ſeldom found in England. The Parts uſed in Medicine, 
beſides the whole Bird, are the Gall, Fat, Dung, and Craw. 
The Stork is a remarkable n being ſuppoſed a 
moſt excellent Remedy for all kinds of Poiſon, and eſpecially 
the Peſtilence ; and alſo for Affections of the > Nerves and 
| Joints. The Gall is recommended for Diſeaſes of the Eyes; 
the Fat is to anoint ny ak way ing Joints ; the Dung, 
drank in Water, is ſuppoſed to cure the Epilepſy, and other 
Diſeaſes of the Head; and the Ventricle, or Craw, dry'd and 
. is accounted an extraordinary Sectet in Caſes where 


oiſon is concern d. Dale. 

.* CICUTA, . Hemlock. 
. The Characters are, [LOW nns, 1 Uri 
The Root is fibrous, „ and thick ; the Leaves are 


n 


Atiated. | | 


Boerhaave takes notice of two ti of this Plant. 
1. Cicuta 3 mir, C. B. Pin. 160. 7. 
e | 


remove 


» Boerh. Ind. A. 56. Bub. 73. Rupp. Flor. Jun. 
or. Umb. 18. | | 1 


icuTA, Offic. Ger. 903. Emac. 1061. 
Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 116. Rivin. Irr. Pent. Raii Hiſt. r. 45 1. Synop. 


Bot. 2 
229. & 
J. B. 3 100. 


. 215. Mer. Pin, 26. Cicuta vulgaris, Merc, Bot. 1. 29. 
Poor. Brit. 27. Cicuta major vulgaris, Park. Theat. 933- 
Hift. Oxon. 3. 290. HEMLOCK. Dale. " 

Hemlict grows frequently to be a Yard and half or two Yards 
high, with ſmooth, round, hollow Stalks, ſpotted with black 
and purple Spots ; it has many very large winged Leaves, which 
are div ed into a great ſmaller Fern- like Sections. On 
the Tops of the Branches grow large Umbels of white Flowers, 
of five ſmall Leaves apiece, after which come round, — 
furrow'd, whitiſh Seed. The Root is thick and woody. 
whole Plant has a ſtrong rank Smell. It grows in Fields, and 
by Hedge-fides, and among Rubbiſh, and flowers in Summer. 

Whatever noxious and poiſonous Qualities the Hemloct of 
the Antients was endued with, being that with which the 
Athenians uſed to put their Criminals to Death; tis certain, 
that the Hemlock, which grows in our Regions; (tho” it ſeems to 
—_= well enough with the Deſcription that 2 tg gives of 
theirs) is of a leſs venomous and malignant Nature, ſeveral 
Perſons — known to have eaten ſome Quantity of the 
Root and Stalk: 

Hemllck is uſed outwardly in Swellings and Hardneſs of the 
Liver and Spleen ; for which the Empla de Cicuta cum 
Ammoniaco is very uſeful, and is the only officinal Preparation 
we have from it. Miller's Bot. Off. 

This Plant has an herby faltiſh Tafte, ſmells of fetid Oil, 
and gives a very deep TinQture of Red to blue Paper; which 
makes us conjecture, that it contains à Salt reſembling Sal Am- 
moniac, involved by a great deal of Oil and Earth. Pretty 
near the ſame Principles are found in the Apium. Its Leaves 
are — lenifying and reſolvent; being boiled with Milk, they 
are apply*d with good Succeſs to the Piles, and the Parts affected 
with the Gout. The Cataplaſm of Hemlock - leaves, bruiſed 
with ſome Snails, and worked up with the four reſolvent Meals, 
is excellent for the Inflammation of the Teſticles, for the Gout, 
and Sciatica, The Hemlock Plaiſter is -a good Reſolver of 
ſcirrhous Tumors. This Plant is an Ingredient in the Diab 
tanum of M. Blondel, which is a very good Plaiſter to refolve 
Wens and ſcrophulous Tumors. Martyn's Tournefort, ' 


Emplaſtrum ? Cicutg cum Ammoniacs, 


P AIST ERF HEMLOCK wvith AMMONIACUM. + 


b Take of the Juice of Hemlock- leaves, four Ounces; of 
Vinegar of Squills, and Gum Ammoniacum, each eight 
Ounces : Diſſolve the Gum in the Juice and Vinegar, 


and, after due Time ſtanding together, ftrain them, and re- 
duce to the Conſiſtence < a Plaiſter. 8. A. Quincy r 
London Diſpenſatory. F FEY 


The. Cicuta Aquatica is the PHELLANDRIUM, which ſee. 

Hemlock taken internally, according to Paulus & gineta, 
cauſes a Vertigo and Dimneſs of Sight, ſo that the Patient can 
ſcarcely ſee at all at any Diſtance. It alſo induces Hiccoughs, 
a ſort of Madneſs, and a Refrigeration of the Extremities: 
Convulſions ſucceed, and Death, by an utter Interception of 


Reſpiration. | | * 
Method of Cure is, immediately to bring it up by 
ed into the 


Vomit, and then to _ off what may have 
Inteſtines by a Cathartic Clyſter. Then proceed to pure Wine, 
effectual Remedy, which muſt be taken at Inter- 


as the m 
vals,  betwixt each Doſe of which exhibit Cows or Aſſes Mi 

or Wormwood, with Pepper and Wine; or elſe Caſtor, Rue, 
and Mint, with Wine, may be taken, and a Dram of Carda- 
moms, or. Storax, or „ with Nettle- ſeeds, in Wine, 
or the tender Leaves of Laurel; as alſo Sylphium, and its 
Juice, in Wine and Paſſum (yaevzs) ; but ſweet Wine 
(yAa8vxv5) alone is ſufficient. Paulus Agineta, Lib. 5. Cap. 


41. 91. Pak: | _ 
recommends a Dra of Vinegar, as an excellent 
Ani againſt the Poiſon t ene * E 
Notwithſtanding the Accounts which Authors give of the 
poiſonous Quality of Hemlock, Ray mentions twenty Grains 
— the . in Powder as a moſt _—_ grow in 255 
ignant Fevers, an , exhibited before aroxyſm 
but I ſhould not adviſe its Uſe. $ cus Danby 
CICUTARIA. Baftard-hemlock. e 
- The Characters are, | N bi 
The Root is large and thick: The Stalks are thick, hollow, 
and jointed ; The Leaves are like the greater Hemlock, but arg 
thicker ; The Seeds are long, thick, gibbous, and ſhap'd ſome 
what like a Half- moon, and very much chanel'd. Miller: 
„ digger ins mma dard wo 
Cicuta; minor; Petroſelino fimilis.' C. B. Pin. 160. Hit, 
Oven. 3. 290. Cm. 10. nur nigh . N 8 
S eig ee: U nin RI 


4 1 Cicur A 


© * 
. 1 


- * 
© * + 


= * 
= - — wt# 


CA M3 


 CicuTa minor; Offic.. Mor. Umb. 18, hp ver 


atua, Park. Theat. 933. Cicataria 
25 dr 1 : —_ Synop. 15. F 
cutaria Apii folie : entaria 
atua, Mgr + 0 54 , 10. R t. * . — . Rivin. Irr. 
. Ru en, 28 ll. Cat. Gif. x 2 91. THE 
LESSER HE „OR FOOLS-PARSLEY._  --, 


- This Sort is of a ſmaller Growth than the and ſo cal 
like Parſley, that ſome unſkilful Perſons have gathered it, and 
uſed it as ſuch, by which ſeveral have ſuffered in their Health, 
and ſome have been deſtroy d thereby. Miller's Dictionary. 

The Virtues; with thoſe of the preceding, 

Cicutaria ; latifolia ; ſcetida. C. B. Pin. 161. Tourn, by. 
322. Elem. Bot. 273. Boerh. 8 6. 

SBSELI W go! Pelopenefiacum re. 
centiorum, Park. Theat, 1, Seſeli Peloponenſe Matthiali fo 
Cicutaria quorundam, ] 184. Cicutaria maxima feetida, 
Chab, 405. Cicutaria latifalia fetidiſſima, Raii Hiſt. 1. 451. 


Umb. 18. Hiſt. Oxon, 1. Cicuta latifo wtidi 
Ger. .  Emac, — "GREAT BR * L Abe. 
HEM LOCK, OR BAST ARD-HEMLOCK. 


It grows lentifull in the Country of the Gri/ens, The 
1 Seed | is in Uk. / 

Dale ſays, that this Plant is poſſes'd of the ſame Virtues as 
the Seſels r according to . but as Bota- 
niſts agree, Plant is erroneouſly taken for the evi 
ores of Dioſcorides, we muſt not attribute the Virtues of 

7 to this. 


Juſſieu takes notice of another Cicutaria, which is the 
G hy 9 +3 v olirs atrorubentibus, 

CIDRA fer CEUM. Cyder. See Pomun! and 
PoMACEUM. 

GNUS. A Iiquid Meaſure, mention'd by Rhedins, de 
Pond. & * from Avicenna, and containing, as he — 
the Wei two Drams. Caftellus. 

CILI — are the extreme Parts of the Palpebre ; 
they are ſemicircular and cartilaginous, with Hairs infixed in 
chem, which by ſome are call'd Citia.  Caftellus. See 

CULUS. | 

CILIARE LIGAMENTUM, fve PROCESSUS CILI- 
ARIS, is a of black F ibres, circularly diſpoſed, having 
their Riſe in the inner Part of the Uvea, and terminating in the 

inent Part of the Cryſtalline, which they ſurrou | 

CILIARIS Muſculus. That Part of the Muſculus Orbicw- 
kris P 
lanus, who gave it this Name, for a diſtin Muſcle. 

CILLO. A Name for one who is affected with a perpetual 
Trembling of the upper Eyelid ; ſo callid à Cillendo, i. e. no- 
titando, irom being in a continual Agitation. Caftellus, 

GL, rena, gots. One whoſe F is promi- 
nent, and his Temples compreſs d; that is, one who is beetle» 


brows ellus. 1 
MENTATIO. The ſame as CantnTATIO, which 


Fg 

MEX, Oc. Schrod. Nn 260 Rai Hiſt. Inſect. 7. 
Charlt. Exer. 52. Aldrov. de 34- Jonl. de InſcQ. 89. 

| Cimex domeſticus, Mouft, de Inka. = Cimex leftularius 

N Cimic es domeſtici impennes, „Pin. 202. THE 
WILL. LoüsE, OR BUG. 

It is ſound in Beds, being a ſmall Inſect, of a rhomboidal 
Figure, and a dark-brown olour, with ſix Feet, and a — 
tender Skin, fo that it burſts with the leaſt Compreſſion, and 
emits a molt offenſive. Smell. Dale. 

Given to the Number of ſeven, as Food, with Beans, they 
help thoſe who are afflicted with a quartan Ague, if they be 
eaten before the Acceſſion ay the Fit; alle alone without 
Beans, they pA the Bite of the Aſp ; the Smell of 

relieves under 5 — — Suffocations 3 drank in Wine or 
ulyeris'd, and introduc'd 
7 Urine. 7 


Toy for their Cure. As they are Is 
ed. with Sallad- 

oil, or Spirit of Wines would afford ſome Relief. Ætius, Tetrab. 
Serm. 1. 2 informs us; that a Decoction of the 

tick ae (lee CAx THAN s if Beds are waſh'd with 

it, Fe revents the-Czeneration'of Bugs. 

| IMOLIA ALBA, Offic. Matth. 1392. Terra Cimolia, 
Tourn, Voya, ad I, 113. . Argilla alba, Charlt. Fol. 

1. Cimolia Terra, Calc. Muſ. 1 27. Creta en ag 

Creta Cimolia, Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. I. 245. Tore 
4 So g five Fulbnice, Kerem v. TO ACCO-PIPE 
CLAY. 


Pander ſays the Terra Cimolia is ſometimes white, and 
ſometimes of a purple Caſt, which laſt has an innate Fatneſa, I. 
and feels cold to the Touch, and which is the beſt. Both of 
them, diluted in Vinegar, diſcuſs Parotids, and other Tumors, 
bk upon recent, Ambuſtions, - they , prevens 

, 


«= 3 where it was 1 in 


| thinks the ſame as that got about Paris, except that 
- is-fartiſh and : 1 


The ſeems to think the ſame as Tobacco-pipe Clay, is d 


brarum which lies neareſt the Cilia, miſtaken by Rio- theſe 


lous, and — with Stamina and a Tube. 


. Towrnie forte deſcribes the Cimolia 


— a 
inſipid 


k, abounding with ſmall Grains of Ke b. 


faponaceuus, whence it is call'd Terra . 
The Inhabitants, be ſays, make uſe of no other Soap for waſh-” y 
„ Linen; whence the 2 attributed to it by Die- 
s may be accounted for. I apprehend the Cm, Alba is 
different — the common Tobacco pipe Clay ; but Dale in- 
forms us, that in Cornwall a ſort "ore of Gly a lou, which he» 
calls 8 and which is uſed as a Soap. the Shops this . 
& 1; the Mark of a Seal upon it, is os Terra W 
t is alſo ſometimes fold for the Terra SCamia. 

* fatther informs us, that the Cimelia Alla, which be 
and 
aſtringent, either apply d externally, or taken in 1 and; 
farther, that it is an excellent Medicine in either — Ale or 
intermittent Feyers ; and chat it was the grand Secret of Sir 


Theodore 2 — in theſe Diſorders, 124 
n fic. Matth. 1392, Smedtis fon 
Terra f Pin. 218. Shi Jeu Terra Saponaria 


nglica, Worm. 4. Smeftic ſen Terra Saponaria & Fullenica, 
It, 2. FULLER'S- TH. | See CimoLta ALBA. 
lids a Top is 1 neyer uſed — but that, ap- 


ow it is d 2 
N o Nane for the Pew 
== " 


Ghing Ching. 

CINABARIS. See CinnaBArs: 

CINADUS, «ira:4"@-, The Name of a Bird, whoſe Gall, 
Galen (de Comp, Medic. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 8. ) recommends for 
— the Eyclids, when the 2 Hairs, in a I 

d off. It is a Sea Bird, RAVE d r 
""CINARA; The Artichoke, 
Th e N is expanded into ſquamous 
e a very ind; 
compact Body, whoſe large afterwards expanded 
wide, — — abt — within: 
grows a carnous t hich grow 
ſmall Calyxes, containing Oncies, to the — Apex of 
which grow monopetalous, tubulous Flowers ; — 
* 


Baerhaave mentions ſix Species of the Cinara. 

1. Cinara ; hortenſis ; foliis non aculeatis. C. B. Pin, 15 
Buxb. 74. Tours Infl. 442. Cinara Scolynus, Offic, Cinar 
maxima alba, =o 22 — 1153. Cinara, ſativa aha, 
Park, Parad: 5 arduus domeſticus, capite major cum 
ſmis diſpanſis 1 H iſt Oxon. 3. 157, ' Garduus fre Sto- 


lymus maximus non ſpinoſus, Chab. 50. duus frue Scolymus... 
Jativu non inf, 75 72 3. . i Hiſt, 2. 72 57 
cut it, W. 235. Sco maximus non ſpinoſus B. 
ARTICHOKE, 7 


The Artichote has ſeveral large long Lees, of 4 hoary py 
whitiſh Colour, deeply cut into ſeveral Laciniz, ſometimes. 
prickly, Tat mes not. The Stalk i thick, fold, fiat, 

ing at one ro compo a great 
Number of large, — Scales, ores ay puny a broad Point, 
with a — or Tam in Middle : _ 
when they begin to ripen, ſpring a 0 my lat 
Flowers, compoſin large blue Thrum, which turn into; 
Down; — ws corner d Seed in o ſbelly Cover. 

Artichbkes are accounted a p wholſome, and very nous. 
riſhing Food. The Roots are reckoned to be apegitive, cleanſing, 
and diuretic z _— the Jaundice, and * probe Urine. 
Miller's Bot. 


rn anly the Heads, b but alſo 
the young Stalks boil'd, and ſeaſon's w Vinegar. 
The {ta ans ſeidom boil the Heads, but eat them raw, when 


young, with Salt, Oil, and Pepper. 


Artiehthes have the N ing Veneres Inclis 

nations toa v eat Degree. d in Honey, 

are ſaid to 122 but they ſhould be fir 
blanched like Ce . 


vea, boil'd in White · wine 
and ie eee 


Leaves, 
"2. Uu, ſpinofa z cujus Podiculi eſrantr a B. Pu. 


EA Cinara; hortenſis ; non aculeats 3 capite ſubrubente. 
— — GARDEN *ARTICHOKE. WITHOUT 
PRICELES AND REDDISH HEADS. * 


hortenſis ; aculeata. C. B. P. 
. Boerh. Ind. d. 139. 


7 


2 Tourn. Inſt. 
l. Flor. or. 
110. 


— TR. 


715 . 2. „ Park. Par. $19. Corduns 


50 
Ah r. 991, Emac. 75 —» 
$tolymus ſatrous ſpinoſus, J. B. 3. — I; 
— 5 le ring Hiſt, 3 158. THE 
RICKLY ARTICH . 
This is cultivated in Gardens, and is by ſome eſteemed only 
a Variety of the firſt Species, 
5- Cinara Bcetica. "addy 
5. Cinara; ſylveſtris ; Beetica, Cu. Cur, Poſt. in Fol. 35. 
Carduns Tingitanur, flore magno carruleo, foliis atradiylidis divi- 
urd ſubincano, ſpins durioribus hoyridis, Plukn. t. Br. 2 
11 3. 458. THE WILD ARTICHOKE OF BOE. 
FICA. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſome other Plants which go by the 
Name of Cinara ; as the 
Cos rus n1GRA, Offic. Cinara go Cretica, C. B. 
17 Park. 972. Raii Hiſt. 1. 300. Tourn, Inſt. 443. Car- 
uus Axriocinara Cretenſium, ex quo Cuſlus nigra Officinarum, « 
B. 3. 52+ Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 158- iocinara Cretenſium, 
350. Append. 630. AND RTICHOKE. 
This grows principally in Crete, where the Heads are eaten 
raw b the Peaſants, like the common Artichoke. The Roots, 
pa to Bellmins, are ſold for the true Indian Coftus by the 
French 


pothecaries. a0 ApS 
$coLyYMus $YLYESTRI1s, . Offic, Scolymus Dieſcoridis, 
Park. Theat. 973. Cinara fylveftris, Ejuſd. Parad. 519. Ger. 
992. Bmac. 1153. Raii Hiſt. 1. 300. Cinara ſyboeftris lati- 
lia, 384. Tourn. Inſt. 442. Cod. Med. 39 Carduus Sco- 
ws ay ets J. B. 8 $1. Cardunus five Scolymus ſylugſris;; 
colymus Dio ſcor idis, 350. Carduus Cinara {ylve- 
Arii latifolia, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 138. WILD ARTICHOKE, 
OR CARDONET. 

- This grows in [taly and France. The Part in Uſe is the 
Flower, which is thought by the Vulgar to prevent Sterility, 
and preſerve the Fœtus in the Womb to the juſt Period of Ma- 
turity. The Flowers coagulate Milk, 

CINAROIDES. A Name for the LirIipocARropzx- 
DRON, a Shrub which grows near the Cape of Good Hope. 

CINCLISIS, or CINCLISMOS, Aye, and zryxAojpude, 
from Ye w, to ſhake or wag, as a Sea Bird, call'd the ag 
tail, (x:xaS-) does his Tail. Theſe, in Hippocrates, ſigni 
a ſmall and frequently _—_— Motion. Thus, in his Treati 
Dt Articulis, he ſays, that there is but a ſmall Agitation or 
Motion (w Net) at the Articulation of the Breaſt, 

CINE ACTI. A Chymical Term, importing the Re- 
duction of a T4 to Aſhes. 

CINERAR A Plant, the ſame as the Jacobea Mari- 
tima, C. B. P. 131. 

CINERARIUM. The Aſh- hole of a Chymical Furnace. 


CINERATIO. The ſame as CintrFacT1o, or Ixcixz- 
kATIO. 

CINERITIUM. A Cupel. 

CINERULA. A Name for dium. 


EINE TUS. A Name for the Dia 
CINGULUM SANCTI JOHANNIS, 


Ariemifia, Mugwort. 
Neu SAPIENTLE. 
| This Species of Belt or Girdle was invented by Rulandus 
and is no more than a Woollen Cloth ſufficiently impregnated 
with Quickſilver kill'd with Hogs-lard. This is ſewed up in a 
Linen Cloth, which is apply'd immediately to the Skin, about 
the Hypochondria. It is uſed in the Itch, the Phthiriaſis, Ul- 
cers, and in Caſes where there is no abſolute Neceflity for ex- 
citing a Salivation ; thoꝰ it ſometimes produces that » but 
rarely, unleſs it is too worn, or too richly impregnated 
with the Quickſilver. Patient's Body muſt always be 
kept warm, and defended from the Cold of the external Air; 
otherwiſe the Belt, which is of irſelf highly fafe, becomes very 
dangerous. Ettmuller informs us, that, during its Uſe, the 
Acceſs of the external Cold endangers a Salivation, and that he 
knew a Patient, who, after a ſterous Uſe of this Belt, was 
ſeized with a violent petechical Fever. Hence we fee the Rea- 
fon why ter, in his Combe Chemie, calls it the Cingu- 
lum Stult:tia, or the Girdle of Folly, The ſame Author, in 
his Conſpettus is generalis, "affirms, ** That it excites 
4% violent Gripes, and other formidable Symptoms. 
man, therefore, July aſks, Whether the mercurial Girdle, 
ly'd for nine Hours, as it generally is, to an itchy Patient, 
with Juice of Apples, or other Liniments, is a fafe Remedy ? 
And he thinks the Queſtion canonly be anſweredin the negative, 
when it is not dul * — and when Univerſals have not 
been previoally uiel. a Man, whoſe whole Body was 
over-run with the Itch, and who was of a Cacochymic and me- 
lancholico- pituĩtous Conſtitution, neglecting other Remedies, 
immediately uſed a Girdle, in which pure Mercury was mixed 
with Fat; upon which fo violent a iſm was excited, that 
che nun a Riſque of being fee by the of the Parts: 


in Botany, is the 


was, however, freed from Danger Veneſection, 
and the Injection of an acrid Clyfter, informs us, 
© That thiszGirdle proves when applied to Patients who 


C1N/ 
«© ard either too ye weaken'd by a Diſcaſe, or of 2 eaco- 
«© chymic Habit of Hence due Care muſt be taken not 
„to apply it to weak Patients, and ſuch as abound with impure 
% Fulces, at the time that the Methods to be previouſly uſed 


«© have been Hence, according to the fame Au- 
thor, a certain man in Denmark, who, by the mercu- 
rial Girdle, ily cured ſeveral Patients, who, by the frequent 
Uſe of the icines preſcribed by their Phyſicians, had their 


Bodies PRE purged, could not, at the fame time, fail to 
deſtroy ſome | oe Annan = ye Habits, This 
Country Quack kilFd his Mercury with Oil of Juniper, made 
it up into a Maſs, and ſecured it in a Piece of Leather made in 
the Form of a Girdle, which he tied about the Middle of the 
Body. This Girdle he recommended as effectual againſt all ma- 
lignant Diſorders, Cancers, and inveterate and te Ulcers. 
| hers make a mercurial Girdle in th manner: T mix the 
Mercury, kill'd by means of Saliva or Suet, with the White of 
an Egg, which they lay upon Cotton, and this Cotton they ſew 
up in the Form of a Girdle. Another Cingulum Sapientie, 
invented by Rulandus, and by him ſaid to be effeRual in baniſh- 
ing Lice both from the Body, and from Clothes, is by Hartman 
to be prepared in the following manner : 


Take of the black Fæces of , 
Mercury ſufficiently n Sim + — — 
Quantity : Let this be mixed with the Pulps of roafted 
Apples, to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, Then take 
Shreds of Linen Cloth, cut in the Form of a Girdle ; dip 


this Girdle often in the liquid Extract of 
and dry it. Upon two ſuch Gizdles let this Ointment be 
laid, by way of Plaiſter. Then, to the exterior Side, 


ply a Piece of thin Leather, w apply the Girdlo initnr- 


According to Simon Paulli, —— ; 
a more eaſy Method of baniſhing Lice is, to rub the Part 
affected with ſuch Cloths as Tradeſmen uſe in cleanſing Silver, 
when they gild it; or with a Linen Cloth, ſoak d in burnt Spirit 
{v1 rub and wrap up the Part. wok 

CINIFLONES, A Name of N 

s ame of ven to the vain 
wy ymiſts, who pretend to — in the Art. 

CINIS. Ashes of any kind. Cineres Clavellati, Pot-aſh. 
See ALCALL. 

CINNABARIS, x-yvdS8ae:. Cinnabar. This Name ſeems 
to have been given, at one time or other, to almoſt all ſorts of 
concreted ces, whether vegetable or mineral. Thus the 
Sangrit Draconis was call'd Cinnabar, and even the Root of 
the Rubia Tincterum, Madder, was call'd by this Appellation, 
according to Neophytus, Ceruſs alſo, calcin'd to Redneſs, 
acquir'd the Name of Cinnabar. Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides 
give the following Account of the Cinnabar of the Antients. 

There are two Kinds of Cinnabar, one native, the other 
factitious. The native Cinnabar is produced in Spain, and is 
very hard and ſtony ; it is found alſo in Colchis, where, they 
as it grows on inacceffible Rocks, from which they ſtrike it 

with Arrows. The factitious Cinnabar conſiſts of a bright- 
gram'd red Sand, found in a certain Place a little above Ephe/ws, 
which they pound very carefully in Stone Mortars to a fine 
Duſt, and afterwards waſh it a little in Copper Veſſels : What 
ſubſides to the Bottom is taken and pounded, and waſhed over 
in. This requires Art; for ſome obtain a good Quantity of 
innabar, where others, of lefs Skill, can get little or nothing 
out of an equal Mafſs of Sand. What ſubſides is the Cinnabar ; 
what ſwims, which is the greater Part, is the Plyſma (the 
Waſhings). One Callias, an Athenian, is ſaid to be the firſt 
Inventor of faQitious Cinnabar ; for he, imagining the Sand, 
becauſe of its Glittering, to contain Gold, was very careful to 
collect it; but — — and yet admiring the Beauty 
of the Colour, his Curioſity at laſt led him to this Invention. 
Nor is this Diſcovery of any great Antiquity, being but ninety 
Years before Praxibulus was Archon, or chief iſtrate of 
Athens (the Year of Rome, according to Pliny, 249.). Theo- 
phraſtus de Lapidibus. 

1 9 is _ Native Cinnabar. | 

ny, W tes foregoing Account, renders the 
wa of Theophraſtu: by Mintum, Lib. 33. Cap. 7. He 
adds, that the Greets call Minium Miltes, and ſome Cinna- 
baris ; whence it comes to be miſtaken for the Indian Cinnabar, 
"= A Wag _ for — Blood of the n, 
cruſh ei i ephant falling im 
the Blood of both Animals being mixed together. hn Ein- 
nabar is very uſeful in Antidotes and Medicines ; but the Phy- 
ficians, inſtend thereof, - uſe Minium, which is poiſonous, be- 
cauſe it is alſo call'd Cinnabar. | 
Some take Cinnabar to be what is call'd Ammion ; but they 
are miſtaken, for Ammion is in Spain of a ſort of 


tum Botanicum, 


Stone, mixed with Silver Sands. ey know this Stone only 
-4 very florid and flame-like Colour which it afſumes in the 
urnace, Whi . 

ur 


Vapour; babe 

cover their 2 
and yer | Flowers and a 
n1ons, ' 


7g 
27 


2. 
5 
1 
— 


* a long Account, in 
ciences for 1719. 


There are at preſent three Sorts of Cimabar uſed in Medi- migations agai Venereal Ulcers in the Noſe, Mouth 


INNABARIS NATIVA, Offic. Schw. 4+ Minium cury ma rev ve re nabar 
Native, Worm. ed Lapis — ing it a. twice its We, of Iron- fili we 2 44 


fe | ing it 
Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 637. Cinnabaris, Matth. 1355. A- in a Retort, with the ſtrongeſt Heat of a furnace, into 
Hemi — * AMinera, — N Die ſco- Water, See Er Riors. Beerbaave's Chymiftry, - 
ridis, Calc. Muſ. NATIVE CINNABA 
© The Native Cinnabar of the Shops, call'd Afinium Lemery ſays, that it is beneficial in 
by the antient Greeks, and Anthrax 1 is a foffil, the Pox; as alſo in order to promote a T ranſpiration of the 
metallic, heavy Subſtance, not very „ und ſometimes Humours, The Doſe is from two to twelve Grains, mix d in 
, and ſometimes mix'd with Stones. Of the pure Cinna- ſome proper Conſerve, and ſwallow'd in form of a Pill. It i » 
there are ſeveral Kinds ; one of a purple Colour, inclining alſo uſed externally in Ointments for the Itch ; and Fumiga- 
to Red, but which, by grinding, turns to a very beautiful Red; tions are made of it, in order to excite a Salivation. 
another of a blackiſh or Liver Colour, reſembling the Lapis The Method of raiſing a Salivation with Cinnabar is thus : 
Hamatites ; and a third of a yellowiſh Colour, which is com | | 


» Afthmas, and 


monly ſo rich in Quickſilver, that, when heated in the leaſt Tube Patient, being firſt duly » is placed naked in a 
, the Metal drops ſpontaneouſly from it. proper Chair, or Stove ; ſmall of Cinnabar, to 
e other Kind of Native Cinnabar is found in a foflile the Quantity of two or three Drams, being thrown upon 
Stone, form'd of Lamine, of an Aſh-colour. It has been live the Steam is received thro' the Pores of the 


likewiſe found in a white metalline Stone, and ſometimes in Skin. The Patient grows ſoon very warm, and ſweats 
form of a Gold or Silver Pyrites, ſuch as was dug up fome more or leſs, in proportion to his Strength. This 
Years ago in ſeveral Places of Normandy. tion is repeated onay Bay, tr entry nike Ta, I the 
Native Cinnabar is found in #iungary, Bohemia, Italy, Gums begin to ſw ulcerate, and the Spitting riſes 
Spain, and France, and every one knows of what Parts it is | 
compoſed. Quickſilver is obtain'd from it, by diſtilling it with 
Quicklime, or Filings of Iron z and Sulphur may likewiſe bo Venercal Ulcers, in the Mouth. and Fauces, are alſo fre- 
had, in a ſmall Quantity, by boiling it in ſtrong Lixivia, and quently ſumed with ſactitious Cinnabar, the Smoak being re- 
then pouring diftil'd Vinegar into the Decoction, the Quickſil- ceived into the Mouth by means of a Funnel. 
ver being ſeparated. The Native Cinnabar, of which The third is the Cinnabar of Antimony. 
Painters of old were ex fond, is now ſeldom uſed | | The Cinnabar of Antimony, as well as Native and Facti- 
chem, becauſe the factitious is cheaper, and anſwers all tious Cinnabar, is compounded of Sulphur and Mercury, bei 


z the 
after the Separation of the Butter of Antimony, being 
'Madnefs, and all ſpaſmodic AﬀeQions. In theſe „that there may be a Sublimation of the fluid Mer- 
chooſe that of Hungary or Carinthia, which is of a ſparkling- cury, from the corroſive ſublimate Mercury, and of 
end Coltur, and e the Sulphur of Antimony, ſeparated from its metalline Parts, 
2 Ins ns 2 which conſtitutes the Cinnabar of 
times, however, Native Cinnabar, by means of ſome vitrioli 

or even arſenical Particles aſſociated with it, happens to excite 
Nauſeas, Vomitings, Anxieties, and Heart-burns, which I 
have myſelf — once, ſays Geoffroy, been a Witneſs to, 
and therefore I always prefer either faQtitious Cinnabar, or 
of Antimony, to the Native, Geoffroy. | | 

very Pound of good Cinnabar yields fourteen Ounces of 


E 
* 

CiynABARIs FACTITIA, Offic. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 
642. Cinnabaris 2 Schw. EA COMMON: VER- 


MILION, OR FACTITIOUS CINNABAR. | 

| | "HE chy Alus of Antimony be choſen for the making of 

1. Take à tall earthen Veſſel, which widens Butter of Antimony, no Cinnabar can be obtain'd, but a moſt 
into it four Qunces of Flowers of Sulphur ; .melt the pure 3 raided 

Sulphur over a gentle Fire, the Make and Height by iticlf : becauſe ſuch a Regulus is deſtitute of Sul- 
Veſſel thus preventing it from taking Flame. 

Quickſilver heated, but ſo as not to fume, and 2 

little thereof into the melted Sulphur, which will thus 
pany grow viſcous : Stir it continually with a thick 
obacco-pipe ; and continue pouring and ſtirring, til! 


But if the 


| i 1 being equal 
Fumes, and the Matter Flame with a Noiſe : Put a to the other in dne, A therefore. very; melll/te debinnad 
Tile upon the Mouth of the Veſſel, let all cool, and the in its fied, as I am convinced by Obſervations, and the 
Put this Maſs into an rience of many Years f not to mention, that the. common Cin- 
_ 2 a nabar rn @o A 1 
and Lime; or invert another Body | Antimony. is Quotation 
| to excellent Frederic Hainan, in his Obſervatione« 
tom of the Iron Pot; bury the Veſſel in Sand, a 1; Pf c. What be ſayn, is hot at all invalidated by Dr. 


- 


Cheyne, de Fibra, where be makes Cinnabar of Antimony, 
very finely pulveriſed, the 1 Medicine for cutting, atte- 
nuiting, and rendering fluid, groſs, viſeid, and tenacious 
Humours 3 for it is certain, that Cinnabarine the 
mote they are triturated, and the finer the Powder is, to which 
they are reduced, the more ſpeedy will be their Effects in atte- 
nuating and cutting the coagulated Lymph, in —_ the 
thick, viſeid, and grumous Blood, and in Obſtructions, 
and other like Caſes. On the contrary,” if the Buſineſs of Tri- 
turation be neglected, and the Cinnabar only broken in groſs 
manner, it becomes not only the lower in ration, but is 
frequently diſcharged, all of it, with the Faces, which it 
tinges of a red Colour, Therefore, tho” a more accurate Com- 
minution of this Cinnabar may conduce ſomething to the faci- 
litating and promoting of its Operation, it does not, however, 
convert it into a Remedy of more Efficacy than the common 
Cinnabar, treated after the ſame manner. It — not be un- 
teful to the Reader, if I ſhould here quote what Johannes 
Ne Roek ſays, concerning two Su 
them, of: Phyſicians, with reſpect to Cinnabar of Antimony, 
in his Treatiſe de Chymiatria 1 Ibe firſt is in the 
Explication of the ſpecific Manner of its Operation; for Ex- 
ample; in the Epilepſy, which they imagine to proceed from 
its alcaline Nature; as, among others, I remember is aſſerted 
by Morley in his Collect. Ghymicis Leydenfibus. Here are three 
"Things ſuppoſed, which may reaſonably be doubted ; firſt, that 
the proximate material | Cauſe of an Epilepſy is an 


that Cinnabar of Antimony is an Alcali. - The firſt of theſe 
Suppoſitions is overthrown,” not only by the Account of the 
Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, drawn from its moſt genuine Hiſtory, 
but alſo by the Method of Cure uſed in the Epilepſy, eſpecially 
that of Children, of which we are now ſpeaking ; for the Sym- 

:oms, produced by the Cauſe, ſufficiently inform us, that the 

iſorder draws its Origin from a viſcid, tough, mucous, and 
tenacious Matter, lodgcd either in the Prime Viz, or in the 


*» 


this Species of Convulſion becomes neceſlary for eliminating and 
diſcharging ſuch a peccant Mucus from the Body. This Aſſer 
tion is alſo evinced by the accidental Cauſes of an Epilepſy ; 
ſince we frequently obſerve this Diſorder produced by repelling 
that Species of cutaneous Diſorder call'd Cr Lattea, or by 
an Induration of the Inteſtinal Fæces, which, in the very Na- 
ture of the Thing, require ſuch a powerful Commotion of Na- 
ture ſor the Relief of the Patient. This Theory is in 4 man- 
ner ſubjected to our Senſes, by Proofs d Pofteriori, drawn from 
the Cure of an Epilepſy,” which is accompliſh*d by reducing the 
tenacious and viſeid Humours to a due of Fluidity, by 
Medicines appropriated to Catarrhs, by Abſorbents, by Cor- 
rectors, by Preparations of Myrrh and Amber ; and, when 
they are corrected, by eliminating them, by means of purgative 
Preparations of Rhubarb, Mercurius Dulcis, and Orris-root ; 
as alſo by perſpirative Medicines of the milder Kind; and, 
laſtly, by removing the Epileptic Motions by Preparations of 
Cinnabar, and other proper Remedies + Hence tis obvious, that 
- an Epilepſy is produced rather by a mucous, viſcid, and -tena> 
clous Sub ance, than by one of a faline and acid Nature. 
From what has been ſaid, we may form a juſt Notion of the 
other Suppoſition, which is, that Epilepſies are cured by alca- 
line Subſtances ; for, if an Epilepſy is produced by an Acid, it 
is of courſe to be removed b Alcalis But the latter of theſe 
Aſſertions, as we have already ſeen, is contradictory to Expe- 
rience; and the former muſt; of conſequence, be groundleſs. 
As for the laſt Suppoſition, which is, that Cinnabar of Anti- 
mony is of an alcaline Nature, it is by no means founded upon 
Experience; ſince this Subſtance neither poſſeſſes nor exerts 
either the eſſential or accidental Virtues of an alcaline Salt: 
For tho', by Accident, upon the Affuſion of a corroſive Acid, 
it produces the uſual Noilb of an/Efferveſcence, yet it is not, 
: for that Reaſon, to be call'd an Alcali'y ſince the ſame Effect 
© produced by other metalline and mineral Subſtances, which 
are neither of an alcaline nor of an acid Nature. But this 
Motion, or apparent Efferveſcence, is by an Atte- 
nuation, a minute Diviſion, and à Solution of Continuity 
among the ſolid' Corpuſcles, and the conſequent Reception of 
the Fluid into their Pores. Another ſupetſtitious and uſeleſs 
Method of treating Cinnabar of Antimonyy is the Tranſmuta- 
tion of it into the Quinteſlence of Cinnabar, Panaceas, 


wo Men of a juſt and correct Taſte in the 
parations of this Kind were lon ago: not only 

treated with Contempt and — 2 by the celebrated Ludo- 
"Views 5s For, w 4 - j 


. pane and Exficcation/of the Spirit. of 
Wine with the Cinnabar of ; 
| r of other 
en. 5 


* 


ſtitions, as he calls 


Acid; . 
ſecondly, that the Cure is to be effected by Alcalies ; thirdly, 


other Parts deſtin'd for the Conveyance of the Serum : Hence 


GIN 


« phoretics.” This is, in @ particular thatingr, obſervable im 
the above-mention'd Panacea.. As for the volatile Tinctures 
of Cinnabar, or its Quinteſſences, extracted with any. aromatic 
Oil, alcaline Salt, or hot Spirit, or other anomalous Prepara- 


tions of it, which are alſo call'd Wines of Life, and ſolar and 


ſpiritual Efſences; are nothing but TinRures of an antimo- 
nial and ſulphureous Nature. The uncommon Virtues aſcrib'd. 
to them for prolonging Life, by expelling from the Body every 
thing of a peccant Nature, inſtantaneouſly reſtoring the lan- 
uid and impair'd Strength, and, in a manner, recalling fleeting 
Life, are no more than Words of courſe, and ſo many quack 
Encomiums. In like manner the Bal Cumatarmunm, 
accounted a Specific in Diſorders of the Breaſt, and which, by 
previouſly diſſolving the Union between the Cinnabar of Anti- 
mony and the Mercury, by means of ſome Alcali, is e : 
from the fame Cinnabar of Antimony, with the aromatic Oils 
of Aniſe; Mint; Lemon-peel, and Turpentine, is, in Reality, 
a Subſtarice-of the ſame Nature with the Balſam of Antimony, 
which, _ known -Proceſs, is extracted from what is com- 
1 d the dry Tincture of Antimony, or that nitrous 
and ſulphureous Salt obtain'd from the Scoriz of the Regulus of 
Aritimony, and is of firigular Uſe . both internal and external, 
ſince it is of an anodyne, detergent, and conſolidating Nature, 
Beſides, a diligent Inquirer into the Natures of Things will 
eafily find, that the common Balſam of Sulphur is equal, if not 
preferable, to either of theſe now mention*d.- For this Reaſon 
2 it adviſeable not to be ſo prodigal of the Cinnahar of 
Antimony, but to uſe it ſparingly, ſince tis bbtain'd by ſo 
much r and Expences, ſince the Intention may be 
equally. well anſwer d by Things more eaſily precured. Theſe 
are the Sentiments of Jah. Fac, Roel.  Cinnabar of Anti- 
ny when infuſed in Wine, imparts emetic and purgative 
Q ities to it, which Effect is not produced by common Cins 
From what has been ſaid, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the Largeneſs of the Price is the only Citcumſtance, in 
_— Cinnabar — Antimony differs from common Cinnabar 
egerder 2 (is 
he Doſe of this Cinnabar is faid to be from ten Grains to 
a Scruplei.' Geoffroy ſays fifteen Grains. | 
Cinnabar of Antimony has of late been introduced into 
Practice as a powerful Medicine, and capable of affording con- 
ſiderable Relief in Fevers, attended with Symptoms of an af- 
feed Brain; and the Uſe of it is attended with ſome Succefs. 
But I am afraid its Operation is too ſlow, to exert itſelf ſoon 
enough to cure fo acute Diſorders as thoſe above-mention'd, 
eſpecially as the ay, . employ d in conveying it to the Blood, 
are, under theſe Circumſtances, in a very weak Condition. 
More active Preparations, therefore, of Mercury and Anti- 
mony, promiſe greater Relief. See ANTIMONIUM. | 
NNAMOMUM,: Offic. Park. Tbeat. 1579. Comm. 
Plant. Uſu. 77. Cinnamomum Zeylanicun, *. Cinnamomen, 
Canella, Mont. Exot. 8. Cinamomum ſve Canella Zeilanica, 
C. B. Pin. 408. Raii Hiſt; 2. 2 Laurus Zeilanicus haccis 
calyculutis Hlermanni, Ejuſd. Cinnamomea, Herm. Cat. 
Hort. Lugd. Bat. 129. Pluk. A ay 88, Taurus Ceylanica 
glandifera, {dre trmervia, optimum & legitimum- Cinnamomung 
ferens, Muf. Zeylan. 12. Canella, Ger. 1349. Emac. 15 3a. 
Canella Cinnamomum uvulgare, J. 
vel Canellæ arber, Chab. 23 Canella Cuurdo, & Caſſia wul- 
garis, Piſ. Mant. Arom. 165, Arbor Canellifera Zeylanica, 
\cortice -acerrimo ſeu prefiantiſſing, qui Cinamomum Officinarum, 
Breyn. Prod. 2. 17. Kurudu, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 12. X 
1 Ejuſd. 37. IHE TIRUE CINNAMON-TREE. 
% „ 20449 5 | 
Cinnamomum, or Cinnamum, among the; Latins, are thy 
fame with the x i and; xivadpojper, of me deten, of 2 
Greeks. This laſt Name is derived from xivvapor and d, 
or from the Hebrew Word pd or Cn which ſigniſies a Cana 
or Reed, and the «pou of the Greeks. In the Writings of 
the Ancients, it is not poſitively determin'd what this Subſtance 
is, ſince moſt of what they have ſaid concerning it is borrow'd 
from the Accounts of others. But in this they agree, that it 
is a certain precious and rare Production of the Vegetable King- 
dom. According to Pliny, many fabultus Accounts were given 
of this Subſtance the Antients; and Herodotus informs us, 
that it was obtain'd from the Neſts of Birds, eſpecially of the 
Pheœnix, lodged in inacceflible Rocks and Trees; and that it 
was forced thence, either by the Weight of the Fleſh the Birds 
convey to their Neſts, or by Arrows, with proper Quantities 
of Lead affix'd to them. a/tus gives us an Account of 
another fabulous Opinion entertain'd in his Time, with reſpect 
to Cinnamon, in the following Words: << It is ſaid to be pro- 
„ duced in Valleys; and as theſe abound with Serpents, whoſe 
„% Rites: mortal, the Inhabitants deſcend into them with 
«© their Hands and Feet properly defended, in order to gather 
„the Cinnamon. Pliny, from Herodetus,| informs us, that 


B. 1: 440. Cinnamon 


the Caſſia, which, among the Antients, was our Cinnamon, 
was found about Marſhes ; and that ſuch as gather'd it were 
-expoſed to the Attacks of -wing'd Serpents, a fierce Species 


»of Bats, with formidable Claws. Selinus, in Cup. 30. info 
| | | us, 
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vs, that the Erbjoians gather C nnamon, but that this Office 
is allotted to the Prieſts, who do not ſet about it till they have 
perform'd Sacrifice. Their Time of gathering it is confined. be- 
tween the Riſing and Setting of the Sun; and when their La- 
bour is at an End, the principal Man among them divides the 
Cinnamon into Heaps, with a kind of Spear appropriated ta that 
Ceremony. Then a certain Portion of what they have gather d 
is conſecrated to the Sun; and if the Diviſion is made in a juſt 


Theophraſtus gives us the. ſame Accounts, but looks upon them 
— and abſurd. 


tity 
of Bark is found, in which the greateſt Virtue, and moſt agree- 
able Taſte, reſide: For this Reaſon the Tops are preferable to 
the other Parts. The Wood itſelf, call'd Xylocinnamomum, 
is little eſteemed, and loathſome on account of its acrimonious 
Quality, reſembling that of Origanum, - Immediately after, So- 
linus ſubjoins, that ſome had ſpoken of two Kinds of Cinnamon, 
the one white, and the other of a blacker Colour; that in 
former Times the white was prefer d, whereas now the black 
is eſteem'd beſt. Dioſcorides and Galen alſo diſtinguiſh the 
Cinnamon into various Kinds, taking their Diſtinctions from 
the various Degrees of Goodneſs, and the Places where they are 
produced. To give the ſeveral Characteriſtics by which Deco» 
rides and Galen, Pliny and Theophraſtus, diſtinguiſhed the good 
Cinnamon from that which was bad, would be not only tedious, 
but in a great meaſure uſeleſs, ſince tis of more Importance to 
know the diſtinguiſhing Properties by which the Moderns ju 
of the Value of this Commodity ; and theſe ſhall be afterw 

id down. . 
According to Disſcorides, Cinnamon of every Kind is of a 
heating, emollient, and concocting Quality, It provokes 
Urine. - When drank in ſome proper Liquor, or exhibited with 
Myrrh, it expels the, Fœtus, and promotes an Eruption of the 
It is proper againſt Poiſons, and the Bites of venom- 
ous Animals. It removes Dimneſs of Sight, attenuates thick 
and viſcid Humours; When mix'd up with Honey, and uſed 
by way of Ointment, it removes Freckles, and other cutaneous 
Defotluions of the Face. It is effectual againſt Coughs, De- 
 Auxions, Anaſarcas, Diſorders of the Kidneys, and a difficult 
Diſcharge of the Urine. It is uſually an Ingredient in precious 
Ointments, and is of very great, and almoſt univerſal Uſe, 
Some triturate it in Wine, dry it in a Shade, and lodge it under 
Ground, that it may remain good the longer. The ſame Au- 
thor affirms, that Caſſia, which is a Species of Cinnamon, pro- 
vokes Urine, and is of a heating, drying, and gently aſtringent 
Nature. Hence he aſſerts, that it is proper for Malagmas, and 
- Medicines intended to render the Sight clear. When mixed 
with Honey, and uſed by way of Ointment, it removes 
Freckles. It alſo provokes the Menſes and, when drank in a 
proper Vehicle, proves beneficial againſt the Wounds made by 
3 It is alſo good againſt all internal Inflammations and 
Diſorders of the Kidneys. It is uſeſul by way of Inſeſſion, or 
Fumigation, for dilating the Pudenda of Women. And double 
the Quantity of it, mixed with other Medicines, ſupplies the 
Place of Cinnamon when it cannot be had, ſince it produces the 
very ſame Effects. In a Word, it is highly uſeful for a great 
many Purpoſes. Galen affirms, that Cinnamon conſiſts of very 
fine Parts, but that it is only hot in the third Degree; that 
Caſſia is in ſome meaſure drying, and hot in the third Degree; 
that it conſiſts of very fine Parts, is highly acrid to the 'T aſte, 
and ſomewhat aſtringent. In conſequence of theſe Qualities, 
he ſays, it incides and digeſts the recrementitious Juices of the 
Body, and cotroborates the ſeveral Parts. Strabo, Theophraſlus, 
Diz2feoredes,, Galen, and Pliny, inform us, that Cinnamon is 
produc'd-not only in Arabia, but alſa.in the Ea Indies; for, 
ſince this latter Country is equally; hot with Arabia and Ethi- 
82 it produces the ſame Aromaties, ſuch as Cinnamon, 


. 


the Antients were not well acquainted with the Hiſtory of Cin- 
namon. Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince, according to 
Pliny, the Merchants who imported it into Europe, had a Voyage 
ſo long and hazardous, that they ſcarce return'd ſooner than five 
Years, and-many of them died during the Voyage, ſo that this 
Branch of Trade was principally carried on by Women. Hence 
it happen'd, that fabulous Accounts were not only raiſed, but 
alſo, becauſe corrupted Commodities of different. A Ces 
were imported, they gave the different Names of Caſſia and 
Cinnamon to one and the ſame Subſtance. Some, becauſe we 
can learn nothing certain from the Deſcriptions of the Antients, 
reckon Cinnamon among the Things that are loſt, It is at pre- 
ſent. agreed on by all who have wrote concerning the Cinna- 
mon- tree, that the Bark of the Branches is better than that of 


the Trunk. Hence the barbarous Nations made a Diſtinction 
between Cinnamum and Cinnamomum; by the former of 


Which they meant the groſs, coarſe, and leſs aromatic Bark of 
the Cinnamon-tree, and by the latter that which is finer, and 
of umn agrombie Flavour. This Diſtinction is uſed/byalmoſt 
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aſſia, and others. From what has been ſaid tis obvious, that 


_ gical 9 in 


all the Arabien "Interpreters, in explaining the three Word 
Selicha, Darſini, and Rae, By Aarſt they underſtand the 


| um, by Darſini the Cinnamum, and by Selicha the 
Caſſia Lignea. But this Diſtinction is not agreeable to the Opi- 


nion of maſt Authors, who only: think, that theſe are different 
Parts of the Park of the ſame Tree. 
Canella, the Cinnamum, the Cinnamomum, and the Cafia 
Fiſtula, are ſo various, and involy'd in ſo much Obſeurlty, that 
they have a1 endency rather to diſtract and confound, than 
to ſatisfy and enlighten the Mind. For this Reaſon we ſhall 
paſs them over without attempting a Reconciliation of them, 
and only obſerve, that what is at preſent in the Shops call'd Cir- 
namomuſn, Canella Cinnamum, or Caſſia Cintamomea, oderata 
aromatica, Caſſia Fiftula, is an aromatic Bark, of a reddiſh 
Colour, woody, friable, made up into Pipes of different Thick» 
neſs and Length, of a ſweetiſh, pungent, bot, and ſomewhat 
aſtringent Laſte, of a fragrant Fa Denies ded to various 
Uſes both in Cookery and Medicine, and gathered from the Ar- 
bor Ginnamomifera Zeilanica which is alſo gall'd Cafſia Cinna- 
momifera, Caſſia Cinnamomea, and Canella Zeilanica. The 
Arbor Gintamomiſera is produced in ſeveral; other Parts of the 
Eaft Indies; but all, with reſpe to the Worth and Efficacy 
of the Bark, are fat inferior to that produced in Zeilan. And 
becauſe in Zeilan there are ten 2 of this Tree, omittin 

all the others, we ſhall only ſpeak of that from which the be! 

Cinnamon is gathered, which is yearly Exported by the Dutch 
Eaſl Indian Company, and; which by the Natives is call'd RA 
Coronde, which Words imply acrid, grateful, and {ſweet Cimm- 
mon. The Tree bears large oval Leaves, of à thick firm Tex- 
ture, with three remarkable Ribs running from Stalk to End. 
The Fruit it bears is ſmall, longiſh, and round, growing in a 
ſhort Calyx or Cup, From an Inciſion made in the Root of 
this Tree drops a Liquor which ſmiclls like Camphire. Beſides, 
Camphire now-and-then ouſes from the Bark of this Root in 
the Form of olcous Drops, Which inſenſibly coagulate into 


white Grains, Hence we may conclude, that the Cinnamon 


of the Antients was gathered from the ſame Species of Tree ; 
for Pliny, in the nineteenth Chapter of his twelfth Book, informs 
us, that, In the Temple crected in Honour of Divus Aus 
„ guflus, by his Spouſe Augn/ia, he ſaw the Root of a Cinna- 
„ mon- tree of great Weight, from which ſome: Drops being 
« yearly diſcharged, were indurated into Grains z“ which, no 
doubt, reſembled Camphire. This Species of Camphire, by the 
Indians call'd Bares, is alſo obtain'd by Diſtillation from the 
Bark of the Root, 1 bruis'd, and immers'd in Water, 
It comes off, with a Water, in che Form of an Oil; but, aſter 
the Water is become cold, it partly coagulates into white, ſmall; 
pellucid Cryſtals, like ſmall Icicles form'dat' the Edges of Veſſels 
by a moderate Froſt,  'The Phyſicians of Z#i{an uſe this difhV'd 
camphorated Water with Succeſs, exhibiting a Spoonful of it 
t proper Intervals, as a Sudorific in continu'd and malignant 
'cver.. They alſo mix it with common Water, againſt De- 
fluxions, and an epidemical Diſcaſe, by the Natives call'd Pipa; 
Externally it is apply'd with Linen Cloths ſor diſcuſſing ode- 
matous and watery Tumors. IL his Species of 'Camphire is by 
far the beſt for Medicinal Purpoſes; and in ſome Parts it us 
gathered and kept only for the Uſe of the Kings, who uſe jt as 
a Cordial Medicine of ſingular and uncommon Efficacy, Not 
only the Camphire call'd Bares, but alſo the Oil of Camphire 
diſtil'd from. the Roots, when taken internally, is poſſeſſed of a 
cordial and reſtorative, Quality, It in a particular manner cor- 
roborates the Stomach, diſpels Flatulences, is ſingularly eſfectual 
againſt arthritic Pains, and is of a diuretic Quality. . Ten or 
twelve Drops of it may be taken for a Doſe, dropt on white 
Sugar, or into ſome proper Liquor. Externally it is apply d in 
all Pains of the Joints, produced by Cold or Obſtructions. 
For theſe Intentions it is to be ſufficiently rub'd into the affected 
Parts with the warm Hand, by which means the Diſordet is 
gradually and inſenſibly removed. After the Diſtillation is over, 
the reddiſh Liquor, which remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
when evaporated, yields an Extract, which is recommended in 
Fluxes, From half a Dram to a whole: Dram of the Bark 
of the Root is alſo exhibited in Subſtance, in poiſonous 
and malignant Diſorders. The Inbabitants of Zeilan make 
their Fires, and build their Houſes, of the Wood of this T'ree- 
Its Leaves, in Diſtillation, yield an Oil of a bitteriſh Taſte, 
reſembling Oil of Cloves, to which a little of the Oil of Cin 
mon has been added, and which is call'd Okum Malabathrs. 
This aromatic Oil is highly celebrated as an inſtantaneous. Re- 
medy. againſt Pains of the Head and Stomach, and various 
Diſorders. - Grimm, in his Theſaurus Medicus Inſulæ Ce 
informs us, that, when exhibited with ſome. proper 
Powder, it er miraculouſly remoy'd Pains of the Abdomen 
ariſing from Cold 3 and that it is, beſides, an excellent ag | 
for the more violent and draſtic Purpatives. The,Water iftu'sd 
from the Leaves is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame. Virtues, when exhi- 
bited in a large Doſe. The Oilof the Leaves, made py boiling 
them with common Oil, is, on account of its heating, ano- 
dyne, and feſalvent Quality, highly recommended for. Chirur- 
thg.Compoſition of Liniments, for Lnftance, 
"Cataplaſms, 


loniæ, 
ater or 


But the Accounts of the 


Cataplaſms, and Clyſters ; as alſo. in Colics, Gripes, 7 ca 
nies, and other windy and watery Tumors, he ves 
themſelves, reduced to Powder, are, in Zeilan, alſo preſcribed 
againſt flatulent Diſorders, which require Medicines of an aro- 
matic and heating, Nature. They are alſo mixed with Purga- 
tives, in order to correct their Force, and prevent Gripes. They 
ure likewiſe uſed * 5 and in various Forms, ſor preparing 
Baths, Cataplaſms, Ointments, and Clyſters. From the Flowers 
is obtained, by Diſtillation, a fragrant Water, which, when 
exhibited by Spoonfuls, at proper Intervals, corroborates the 
Stomach, immediately alleviates colic Pains ariſing from Cold, 
improves the Colour of the Face, ſweetens the Breath, and is 
eſteemed proper for preſerving ſeveral Species of Aliments, and 
rendering them more grateful and agreeable. A Conſerve is alſo 
made of the Flowers, which is highly commended againſt Diſ- 
caſes ariſing from a cold Cauſe ; and which may be given from 
one to two Drams. From the Kerne of 1 ripe Fruit is 
obtained by Expreſſion, as alſo by Boiling, an Oil, which, in 
ſome meaſure, reſembles Suet, is made up in Cakes like Soap, 
and has no Smell, except when warm'd, in which Caſe it ſmells 
ſomewhat like Cinnamon. This Oil is, by the Dutch Eaft 
Indian Company, call'd Cera Cinnamomi, becauſe the King of 
Candia orders his Candles and Torches to be made of it; and 
theſe Candles, on account of the Fragrance of their Smell, he 
reſerves for his own Uſe, and that of the Court. He allows, 
however, the Inhabitants to expreſs the pinguious fluid Juice 
from a Fruit not unlike that of the Cinnamon-tree, as the 
Oil is expreſs'd from Olives, in order to burn in Lamps. 
Among the Indians this Cera Cinnamomi is uſed in Medicine, 
and exhibited internally to thoſe whoſe Limbs are luxated, who 
have fallen from Precipices, or who have received Contuſions 
or Blows, that the internal Parts, which are hurt and corrupted, 
may, by its medicinal and balſamic Virtue, be reſtored, and 
rendered found. This Subſtance is alſo exhibited in Dyſenteries, 
from one Dram to a Dram and an half, When uſed externally, 
it renders the Skin far more pure and ſoft, than any Species of 
Pomatum. It is alſo uſed in Ointments, and Plaiſters of the 
reſolvent, nervous, cephalic, and carminative Kind. In that 
Species of Palſy by the Indians call'd Beriberi, it is Exhibited in- 
ternally, and applied externally, becauſe, by its gently anodyne 
and narcotic Quality, it reduces the Patients to à calm and eaſy 
State, When the Prait, not as yet perfectly ripe, and groſſ 
bruiſed, is diſtil'd with common Water, there is yielded with 
the Water an Oil exactly like that of Juniper in Taſte, Smell, 
and Virtues. In the Bottom of the Still there remains a Sub- 
ſtance, which is pinguious, green, and fometimes hard, like the 
ax. | 
The Tree, which bears the Cinnamon, has a certain deter- 
min'd Number of Years within which it becomes fit to have its 
Bark taken off; but with this Difference, that ſome are ready 
two or three Years before others: For ſuch as grow in Valleys, 
covered with a pure, ſmall, whitiſh Sand, are generally read 
for Decortication in five Years; whereas thoſe produced in moilk 
and dank Soils are not fit for this Purpoſe ſooner than the ſeventh 
or eighth Year, "Thoſe alſo arrive more ſlowly at Maturity, 
whole Roots are deprived of the Influence of the Sun by the 
Shades of taller adjacent Trees. Hence it alſo happens, that 
this Species of Bark is not ſo ſweet, and agreeable to the Tafte, 
as that produc'd in whitiſh ſandy Soils,” expoſed to the Sun; 
ſince the former is bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſtringent, and taſtes 
like Camphire z for, by the Influence of the Sun, the Camphire 
is rendered highly fine and volatile, by which- means it enters 
the Juices of the Tree, and begins, in ſome meaſure, to fer- 
ment with them; and, riſing upwards, betwixt the Wood 
and the tender interior Membrane of the Bark, it is ſo diffuſed 
among the Branches and Leaves, that the ſmalleſt Remains of 
the Camphire are not to be obſerved. Beſides, this interior, 
foft, and glutinous Membrane between the Wood and the Bark 
imbibes the ſweet and grateful Particles of this Juice, leaving 
thoſe which are more groſs and impure, and which are carry'd 
upwards, and convey'd into the 
But, as Accounts of this kind belong more properly to Natural 
Hiſtory than Medicine, we ſhall proceed to inform the Reader, 
that, in the Shops, that Cinnamon is generally accounted beſt, 
Which is lately gathered, of a yellowiſh Red externally, and in- 
ternally of 'a ſomewhat darker Colour, which is ſmooth, eaſily 
broken, 'of a highly fragrant Scent, and pungent Taſte, That 
which is ſmall is preferable to the larger Kind; and the lon 
Pipes are eſteemed more valuable than the ſhort. The 
Kind is by ſome Authors call'd Cimamomum acutum ; and, 
according to the Pharmacop. Augu/t. in Prolegom. this Commo- 
dity is adulterated with the Bark of the Caper-buſh, or Tama- 
Tiſk, macerated in Cinnamon-water, and afterwards dry'd. 
But Falſifications of this kind are very rate, and eaſily de- 
tected. It is alſo generally adulterated by an Admixture of 
Caffia Lignea, which, for the moſt part, does not amount to a 
Fourth of the Price paid for Cinnamon. Some alſo adul- 
terate, or rather ſpoil, the Cinnamon, by boiling or diſtillin 
it previouſly, by which means it is deprived of its beſt and — 
urgmatic Qualities 3 but this Piece of Fritud is eaſily detected by 


: 


eaves, Flowers, or Fruit. 
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the Smell or Taſte of the Commodity. When, indeed, the 
Pipes, diveſted of their fragrant Oil by Diſtillation, are laid for 
fome time among good Cinnamon, they reaſſume their Virtues, 
which, at the ſame time, are loſt by the good Cinnamon, in 
Proportion as they are imparted to that which is bad, according 
to | 4:45 pK in his Chym. Vel. 2. So that the bad cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed from the good without examining every Pipe. But 
as this would bean immenſe and endleſs Labour to the — 
who buys large Quantities of it, he muſt, as Pomet well adviſes, 
take care, that the Perſon with whom he deals be thoroughly 
honeſt. Yalentinus, in his Pandectaæ Medico-legales, T. 1. in- 
forms us, that the Powder of Cinnamon is ſometimes adulte- 
rated by an Admixture of Bole ; and, accordirg to Meier, with 
the soft other Trees reduced to Powder, The Druggiſts, 
in order to keep the Cinnamon good, and preſerve its Virtues 
entire, cover it over with Pepper; but Ludovici has obſerved, 
that, when preſerved in this manner, it ſometimes quite loſes 
its natural Taſte. Hence the better Method of preſerving it is, per- 
haps, that of thoſe, who, according to the Advice of Cardan, in 
his Treatiſe De Subtilitate, Lib. 13. preſerve it among blanched 
Almonds. . Cinnamon is much uſed for procuring a grateful and 
agreeable Taite to various kinds of Aliments, either by ſprinkling 
its Powder upon them, or bruiſing and boiling it among them. 
As for its Medicinal Virtues, Bauhine expreſly affirms, that 
whatever Virtues the Antients afcrib'd to their Cinnamomum and 
Caflia, juſtly belong to our Cinnamon, ſince it is of an aro- 
matic, ſtimulating, and corroborating Quality. Hence it is 
claſſed among the ſtomachic and uterine Medicines, and affords 
ſingular Relief to Women afflicted with a Loſs of Strength, a 
lax State of the Fibres, or a Suppreſſion of the Menſes. In a 
Word, whatever can be ſaid of the Uſe or Abuſe of Aromatics, 
may be juſtly applied to Cinnamon; for, according to Boer- 
bana ue, in his Chym. Vil. 1. Cinnamon, the moſt excellent of 
all other Aromatics, is poſſeſſed of the ſame common Virtues 
with them, tho” in a higher Degree. Its Taſte is exquiſite! 
grateful, and its Smell ſo highly fragrant, that it diffuſes itſelf 
not only over all the Iſland of Zeilan, but alſo, when the Winds 
blow from the Land, over a large Tract of the Ocean; ſo that, 
according to Jurgen Anderſen, quoted by Dexbachius, the 
Sailors are ſenſible of the Smell of the Cinnamon at fix or eight 
Miles Diſtance from the Shore. But *tis obſerv'd, that Cinna- 
mon, tho' an excellent Cordial, and highly beneficial in a Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, has, by pans too frequently uſed, 
brought on the fame Diſorder in ſome Patients, in which Caſe 
Acids are the moſt effectual Means of Relief, Tho? 'tis highly 
proper in ſome Diforders incident topregnant Women, yet, in 
theſe Caſes, Ettmuller juſtly adviſes the cautious Uſe of it, be- 
cauſe it powerfully irritates the Matrix to diſcharge the Menſes, 
and expel the Fœtus. Hence it is of fo ſingular Service in dif- 
ficult Labours, and in Caſes where the Secundines and Lochia 
are to be expel'd, that Lindanus affirms, that no Emmena- 
ues, nor Medicines intended to expel the Foetus, ought to 
be exhibited without an Admixture of a proper Quantity of 
Cinnamon. Phyſicians preſcribe the Uſe of it in various Forms. 
According to Degnerus, in his Hiſtoria Medica de Dyſenteria, 
Baglivi ordered it to be chew'd in Subſtance during the whole 
Day, and the Saliva to be ſwallow'd. In Powder it is exhibited 
from half a Dram to a whole Dram. Baubine informs us, 
* That the Powder call'd the Pulvis Ducis is uſed by many, 
„ which conſiſts of Cinnamon and Sugar, and is of ſo grateful 
« a Taſte, that, with an Addition of Wine, it is uſed as a 
6 Sauce in the Wntertainments of Grandees, whoſe Luxury is 
„ grown to ſuch an exorbitant Height, that they uſe the moſt 
« delicious Medicines as common Aliments.” Of half an 
Ounce of the beſt Cinnamon, infuſed in a cloſe-ſtopt Veſſel, 
with two Pints of boiling Water, is prepared a highly grateful 
Drink, which recommends itſelf not only on account of its 
Colour, Smell, and Taſte, but alſo on account of its analepric, 
ſtomachic, and moderately aſtringent Quality in Fluxes; as 
alſo in a Weakneſs of the Heart and Stomach. Dexbachius 
affirms, that he has been told, by Perſons of unexceptionable 
Veracity, that ſome Perſons, by the conſtant Uſe of this Infu- 
ſion of Cinnamon, as their common Drink, have preſerved an 
excellent State of Health, and protracted Life to a great Age; 
and that others of weaker Stomachs, by uſing a Mixture of it 
and Wine at Meak, by that means got rid of their Diſorder. 
Wine in which Cinnamon has been infuſed, when paſſed thro” 
a Filtre with Sugar, is what we call the Vinum Hippocraticum, 
Hippocras, or the Hippocratic Wine, which derives its ſo 
highly celebrated Virtues from the Cinnamon, In DecoQtions 
it is generally ordered to be added laſt, that its aromatic and 
volatile Qualities may be preſerved. If it is boited for ſome 
time in any Liquor, it is diveſted of its volatile and aromatic 
Nature, and remains an aſtringent eorroborating. Subſtance ; 
but, for this Purpoſe, it muſt be boil'd in an uncover'd Veſſel. 
Ludovici, in Ephem, Nat. Curicſ. Decad. 1. a: 9. 0. 35. 
affirms, that a Decoction of one Qunce of Cinnamon, in two 


Pints of Wine, may, in a proper Doſe, be twice a Day 
n exhibited in immoderate Diſcharges of the Menſes, 
even to Women of delicate and choleric Conſtitutions. 4 dar 
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| ekired Effect, produced by this Preparation, is, in my Opi-. 


nion, to be accounted for from the corrghorating Quality of 
the Cinnamon, by which the Tone of the Veffels being re- 
ſtor d, the Blood was by that means enabled to make its way 
thro* Paſſages before obſtructed; and thus an equable Circula- 
tion being reſtored, the immoderate Diſcharge of the Menſes 
was removed, as the Blood was derived elſewhere. + Dr. Hales, 
in his Statical E ſays, demonſtrates the ſtyptic Quality of the 
Decoction of Cinnamon, by the following Experiment: He 
injected a ene nodes of it warm into the lit Inteſtines of 
a large Dog; upon which he obſerved the Veſlels gradually 
contracted, and the Liquor received was retain'd for ſome 
time: Hence he infers, how effectual Cinnamon is, by its great 
Srypricity, in ſtopping too large Diſcharges into the Cavity of 
the Guts. | 

Before we enumerate the officinal Preparations of Cinnamon, 
we ſhall briefly give its chymical Analyſis from Boeerhaave, 
that we may be able to diſcover in what Part of it thoſe effica- 
cious Qualities, by which it diſtinguiſhes itſelf from other Aro- 
matics, are lodged. 

If, ſays this incomparable Author, you cautiouſly, and 
6 e bn Art, diſtil a Pound of the beſt Cinnamon with 
4c boiling Water, and take care, that nothing of it be loſt, it 
«<< will yield you a milky Liquor of a fine Smell and Taſte, 
« and at the Bottom of it a ſmall Quantity of a rediſh Oil, 
4 which is exceedingly fragrant, and poſſeſſes, in a very high 
% Degree, the genuine Virtues of the Cinnamon; as, indeed, 
« does this milky Liquor. If you, then, remove both theſe, 
« and boil up the Cinnamon, which remains, with freſh Wa- 
«© ter, you will draw off a clear watry Liquor, of an acid 
« Taſte, and faint Smell; which is ſo far from containing any 
« Signs of Cinnamon, that it is ſo like many others, that you 
„ will not be able to diſtinguiſh the one from the others. 
Then examine the Reſiduum of the Decoction, and you will 
« find it of a browniſh-red Colour, an acid auſtere Taſte, 
without Smell, or any other ſenſible Quality, which gives 
4 the ſmalleſt Indication of Cinnamon. The Body of the 
4 Aromatic, indeed, remaining in the Decoction, one would 
ce be tempted to take for Cinnamon, ſince it reſembles it fo 
« exactly in its Figure, and outward Appearance: But, upon 
< farther Examination, we find, that this outward Reſem- 
< hlance is the Whole it retains of that noble Bark, fince it 
<< has now loſt all its primitive Virtues ;- and, indeed, there is 
very little Difference to be obſerved -betwixt this and any 
e other Bark or Wood, that has been previouſly treated in the 
«© ſame manner, | | 

<< The genuine and peculiar Virtue, therefore, of the Cin- 
«< namon, is contain'd in the diſtil'd Water and the Oil, which 
<< ſubſides to the Bottom of it. If you let this Water remain 
<< at Reſt for a conſiderable time, in a cloſe Veſſel, it will let 
<« fall an Oil, grow clearer, and become leſs aromatic. In the 
« Oil, therefore, this uncommon Virtue is principally con- 
« tain'd. But if you ſeparate this Water from the ſubſiding 
&« Oil, whilſt it yet remains richly impregnated with the Cin- 
<< namon, and put it into an open Bottle with a ſmall Mouth, 
< the whole Place will ſmell ſtrong of Cinnamon, and in a 
e ſhort time the Water will become quite vapid, without any 
<< of the Properties of the Cinnamon; and yet, upon Exami- 
<< nation, we ſhall find, that it has loſt no more of its Weight 
© than would have exhaled from common Water, in an equal 
< time, in the ſame Veſſel, and in the ſame Place. The un- 
« common Virtue, therefore, of this Water is lodged in a very 
<< ſmall Quantity of it, which muſt, of courſe, be poſſeſs'd of 
very ſingular Qualities. Laſtly, if this Oil is expoſed to the 
Air in a wide-mouth'd Glaſs Veſlel, a highly fragrant and 
<< grateful Smell of Cinnamon is diffuſed thro? the whole Place; 
e but the Oil will, in the mean time, loſe its peculiar Virtue ; 
«* and, after a ſhort time, there will remain an Oil, almoſt of 
<« the ſame Weight with the former, but perfe&tly exhauſted 
«© and deprived of its original Qualities.” It the pureſt Oil of 
Cinnamon is diluted in Alcohol of Wine, and if the whole 
Alcohol is again drawn off by Diſtillation in a gentle Heat, it 
will, indeed, carry the Spirits along with it; but it leaves, in 
the Bottom of the Still, an Oil deſtitute of Spirits, and, at the 
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ſame time, of a reſinous Nature: Hence tis obvious, that the 


whole Virtues of the Cinnamon are lodged in the ſmall Quan- 
tity of Oil it yields, and that they even reſide in a ſmall Quan- 
tity of that Oil. Helmont affirms, that, when the Oil is ex- 
tracted from Cinnamon, it has an aftringent Taſte, like Oak- 
bark. Caſpar Newman, in his Prælactianes Chymice, tells us, 
that Cinnamon conſiſts of oleous, ſaline, reſinous, y, and 
moſtly of earthy Parts: So that in one Pound of Cinnamon are 
contain'd almoſt three-Fourths of an indiſſolvable Earth, two 
Ounces of a reſinous Subſtance, one Ounce and an half of a 


gummy and about two Scr and an half of an 
eſſential Oil. * 


This Oil is yielded with the Water in Diſtillation, and ſub- 
ſides to the Bottom, in conſequence of its being ſpecifically 
heavier. It is of a yellowiſh or golden Colour, Iimpid, of a 


highly acrid, inflammatory, and- corroſive Nature, whether 
* 


T 3. found, that, in twenty 


that, if there is any Relief to be ex 
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extertally plied; or internally exhibited. It fpeedily caute- 
riſes any Part, to which it is applied, into a gangrenous Eſthar, 
When preſerved for ſeveral Years in cloſe ſtopt Phials, 0 
Part of it is ſaid to be transfotm'd into a genuine Salt, which 
is capable of being diſſolved in Water, and which is impregn- 
ated with the Virtues peculiar to Cinnamon. And Dr. Slare 
as we are inform'd in the „ Tranſatiqs abriaged, 

| cars time, half of a certain 
Quantity of this Oil was become a Salt. We ſhall ſubjoin 
what Zudovict has obſerved, concerning the Nature of this Salt. 
He kept ſome of the Oil of Cinnamon for ſeveral Years, pour- 
ing a little common Water to it, leſt, in Proceſs of Time, it 
ſhould become too thick and reſinous. But in the Water 
he-previouſly diffolved a ſmall Quantity of common Salt. 
At certain Interval he renew'd the On, and ſometimes 
made an Addition to the Water, when it was too much 
exhauſted. After he had neglected this for ſome time, be 
informs us, that a Salt was lowly concreted among the thicker 
Parts of the Brine, which, in its inferior Part, retain'd a cubi- 
cal Form; but its ſuperior Part was furniſh'd with ſmall Striæ, 
like thoſe of Nitre, but diſpoſed in a more irregular manner, 
This Salt, taken out, and cleanſed with brown Paper and Cot- 
ton, under the Teeth, appear d more compact than common 
Salt and Nitre, and almoſt reſembled Sal. Ammoniac ; but its 
Taſte was found leſs intenſe than that of other Salts of the ſame 
Kind. When laid upon live Coals, it did not burn or flame 
like Nitre, but was totally, and without any Noiſe; evaporated 
into a thick white Smoak, leaving only a Vack Spot, or tte 
extinguiſh'd Coal, below it. "The Smoak, however, did not 
ſo much reſemble that of Cinnamon alone, as that of Cinna- 
mon and Benjamin, But becauſe this Oil, when negligently 
kept in the Air, loſes its Spirits, and leaves not a Salt, but a 
dead Mafs, it ſeems probable to Baer bande, that in this Spirit, 
in conſequence of its ſulphureous Principle, there is lodged a 
certain Power of generating a Salt. A Pound of Cinnamon, 
tho of the beſt Kind, according to Sula and Hoffman, ſcarce 
yields a Dram of Oil; and at moſt à Dram and an half, ac- 
cording to Bauhine and Lemery, But, in Holland, the People 
who diltil it, from each Pound, obtain more than an Ounce of 
the Oil, by the Aſſiſtance of Spirit of Wine, prepared in a par- 
ticular Manner, which they keep as a Secret, as Pomet informs 
us he was told by a Perſon of Veracity : Hence it is, that the 
only Oil of this Kind, kept in the Shops of Apothecaries, is 
made by the Dutch, of whom they can buy it at a cheaper 
Rate than mo 1mm prepare it themſelves. The ſame Author 
tells us, that he was credibly inform'd, that their Oil, com- 
monly intended for Sale, was not genuine ; but ſo adulterated 
with Spirit of Wine, well dephlegmated and tartarized, that 
not above one half of it is genuine Oil of Cinnamon: But be 
tells us, that this Piece of Fraud is eaſily detected, by putti 
the Point of a Knife into it, which, When applied to a 1. 7 
Candle, takes Flame immediately; whereas, when the Oil 
genuine, it does not flame, bat only ſmoke. 

This Oil, by reaſon of its acrid cauſtic Nature, is by many 
highly celebrated as an excellent Medicine, in a deep ſeated Ca- 
ries of the Bones. In which Caſe, it is either applied with a 
Tent, or dropt into the Part affected, or laid upon it, with 
Lint, covering all with a dry Drefling of the ſame. Funcker, 
in his — r Therapie generalis, uſes the following Words: 
Diſtil'd Oil of Cinnamon is juſtly accounted a valuable and 
<< efficacious Medicine for ſtopping the Progreſs of a Mortifica- 
« tion ; only *tis to be lamented, that its exorbitant Price hin- 
*« ders Surgeons from ſaving, or at leaſt relieving, by its means, 
« moſt of the miſerable Patients afflicted in this manner.“ 
Tulpius, in his Obſervat. Medic. L. 1. C.37. informs us, that, 
in order to ſeparate the carious Parts of 1 he never ſaw 
nor read of any Medicine more effectual than Oil of Cinnamon, 
mix'd with Oil of Sublimate. As for the genuine medicinal 
Virtues of this Oil, when exhibited internally, Boerhaave in- 
forms us, that nothing in the Materia Medica is comparable to 
it, with reſpect to its reſtorative Quality, in Caſes where 
Strength is impair'd, in Women during Geſtation, hard La- 
bours, or after Delivery, When, at the ſame time, there is no 
Inflammation, no Rupture, or Gaping of the Veſlels; and 
ed in Diſorders of the 
Uterus, ariſing from a cold and mucous Phlegm, it is. to be 
obtain*d by this Oil, properly uſed : Hence tis obvious, that, 
in Caſes where tis not proper to increaſe the Heat of the Body, 
or the Motion of the Fluids, when the Heat and Motion are 
already too intenſe, we muſt abſtain from the Uſe of this Oil, 
On the contrary, when that Species of Coldneſs is to be corret- 
ed, which ariſes from a flaccid State of the Vellels, or from a 
languid, mucous, or aqueous Condition of the Humours, it 

oves an excellent ſtimulating, corroborating, reſolvent, and 

ting Medicine, provided the Veſſels are entire. Hence tis 
obvious; that it may properly be added to Purgatives, not only 
with an Intention to render them more palatable, but alſo to 
prevent Flatulences and Gripes. Thus tis alſo added to Lini- 
ments, Ointments, and Bae, not only for the ſake of its 
fragrant Smell, but alſo on account of its reſolvent, —_— 
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lities. Six Drops of it may be given in Sub- 
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ck deed 
pg he ns a h'd Egg, ſweet: Wine, or Broth pre- 
pared with Fleſh ; moſt properly, dropt upon Sugar. 

There are various Preparations of Cinnamon kept in the 
- Shops, and directed in the ſeveral Diſpenſatories, to which 
every one may have recourſe, either when his Inclingtion leads 
him, or Neceflity compels him, Such as the Aqua Ginnamom! 
fimplex, call'd alſo the Aqua Cinnamomi fine vino; and, in the 
London Diſpenſatery, the Agua Cinnamomi tenuis. See AQUA. 
"The Agua amen cum vino, in the Pharmacop. Argentora- 
tenſu. The Agua Cinnamomi 222 in the Diſp. Branden- 
burgicum. The Agua Cinnamomi Spirituoſa, in the Pharmac. 
Pariſfienſis. The Aqua Cinnamomi fortis, in the London Diſ- 
cf which, in that of Edinburgh, is call'd the Aqua Cin- 
namomi cum vino. See AQUA. The Agua Cinnamomi, in the 
Pharmacipœia Bruxellenſis. The Agua Cinamomi hordeata, in 
the - 3 which, in the Pharmac. Amſleloda- 
menſis, is only call'd Agua Cinnamomi. "The Agua Cinnamomi 
buglsſſata, in the Phurmacop. Argentorat, "The Aqua Cinnamo- 
in borraginata, which, in the Pharmacop. Auguſt. is call'd the 
Aqua Cinnamomi Cordialis. The Aqua Cinnamomi cum aquis 
Cordialibus, in the Diſpenſ. Hafnienſe. "The Aqua Cinnamomi 
Cardiaca, in the Pharmacop. Batzana. The 4qua Cinnamomi 
Cydoniata, in the Pharmacop. Argentoratenſis. The Aqua Cin- 


namomi contra Epilepfiam, in the Diſpenſat. Norimbergenſe. 


The Au Cinnamomi contra Peſtem, in the Diſpenſat. Bran- 
denburgenſe. The Eleoſaccharum Cinnamomi Compaſilum, call'd 
alſo 7 ved Hlorixontale, Panacea Kornmanni, and which, in 
the Phatmac. Parifienſis, is ſtyl'd Pulvis Dreſdenſis frve auratus 
Germanorum. The Pulvis aureus Cellenſ;s, in the Diſpenſat. 
Ratiſbonenſe. The Balſamum Cinnamomi. The Eſſentia, or 
the Tinftura Ciunamomi. The Tinqtura Cinnamomi Blancardi. 
The Elixir Cinnamomi, in the Diſpenſat. Nor imbergenſe. The 
en de Cinnamomo. Species Diacinnamomi, or the 


iacinnamomum Meſug, The Electuarium de Cinnamomo Me- 


ſue, in the Antidotarium Bononienſe, which is alſo call'd the 


Confectis Cinnamomi Meſus. The Conſectio de Cinnamomo 
Regia, in the Diſpenſat. Norimbergenſe. The Diacinnamo- 
mum Regium, in the * N Ratiſbonenſe. The Confettio 
Cinnamomi ficca, The Cinnamomum Coclum, in N har- 
mac. Reg, The Cinnamomum Laxatroum MAynſicbt. "The 
Magiſterium Cinnamomi, in Schroed. Pharmac. The Sal Cin- 
namomi fixus, in the payer, Brandenburgenſe, and that of 
Schroder. And the Sal Volatile Oleoſum Cinnamomi, in the 
Diſpenſat. Brandenburgenſe. 

Another Sott of Cinnamon is call'd, | 

Cass1a Licnta, Offic. Hern. 35. Caſſia Lignea Offici- 
narum, Park. Theat. 1580. Caſſia vulgaris Calihacha ditta, 
Piſ. Mant. A. 165. Cafſia Malabarica, Herm. Cat. Hort. 
Lugd. Bat. 130. Comm. Flor. Mal. 73. Cinamomum froe 
Canella Malavarica, & Javanenſis, C. B. Pin. 409. IHE 
CINNAMON-TREE OF MALABAR, Raii Hitt. 2. 1560. 
Canella Malavarica & Javenſis, Jonſ. Dendr. 164. Arbor 
Canellifera Malabarica, cortice ignobiliore, cujus folium Mala- 
bathrum Officinarum, Breyn. Prod. 2. 18. Cinamomum Mala- 
baricum, Canella Malabarica, Mont. Exot. 8. Carva, Hort. 
Mab. 1. 107. Tab. 59g. THE CASSIA LIGNEA-TREE. 

This is the Bark of a Cinnamon-bearing Tree produced in 
Malabar, Sumatra, Java, and the Philippine {lands It is a 
Tree of the ſame Kind with that found in Ceylon ; only its Bark 
is thicker, of a more wocdy Texture, and of a redder Colour, 
Whatever is ſaid concerning that of Ceylon, may alfo be athrm'd 
of this, only in a lower Degree. The Bark of the Caſſia Lig- 
nea is brought into Europe in ſmall Pipes, like the Ceylonian 


Cinnamon ; but is of a darker and more ruſty Colour, of a 


more hard and compact Texture, of a more languid Smell, of 
a ſweetiſh mucilaginous and leſs hot Taſte. It is alſo in ſmaller 
Pipes. Becauſe this Species of Cinnamon is much cheaper than 
that of Ceylon, this latter is frequently adulterated with it. 
And the Caſſia s ar itſelf, according to the Pharmac. Augu/t. 
in Prelegom. is adulterated with the Barks of the Caper-buſh 
and Tamariſks, macerated in the Water of Ceylonian Cinna- 
mon, and afterwards dried. That is reckon'd beſt, which is 
ſmall, of a purpliſh Colour, eaſily broken, fragrant, acrid, of 
a ſweetiſh and ſomewhat mucilaginous Taſte. Becauſe it 
abounds with a volatile oleous Salt, theath'd up in a large Quan- 
tity of a mucilaginous Subſtance, it therefore operates leſs 
powerfully on the human Body, and is proper in Caſes where 
the Intention is moderately to heat, open, _ refolve, and 
ſtrengthen. It alſo obtunds the Acrimony of the Humours, 
by the mild and balſamic Mucilage it contains. Some recom- 
mend an Infuſion of it in Diſorders of the Throat; and tis 
pom ſaid to be highly beneficial in Diſeaſes of the Uterus. 
ts Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Cey/ontan Cinnamon, 
only it is ſomewhat weaker, and. leſs aromatic. It is an In- 
gredient in the Theriaca, and ſome other Preparations, which 


be in three Pints of Wine. 
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22 aromatici & glutinsſi ſaporis, J. B. 1. 451. 
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come under the Denomination of Antidotes. By Phyſicians it 
is rarely preſcrib'd for other Purpoſes. From the Caſſia Lignea; 
revioully digeſted for a conſiderable time, is obtain'd, by Diſtil- 
tion, an Oil like that yielded by the Ceyloniam Cinnamon, but 
leſs valuable. Mynſicht, of the diſtil'd Oil of the Caſſia Lig- 
nea, prepares an Elæoſaceharum, which he adds to the Rob of 
Quinces, boil'd, in a gentle Heat, to the Thickneſs of Honey, 
and reduced to the Conſiſtence of an ordinary Syrup, by an 
Addition of the Tincture of the Caſſia Lignea. This Medicine 
he highly recommends as a Cordial, eſpecially to old Men, and 
ſuch as are of a cold Conſtitution, ö 
Another Sort of Cinnamon is the 
CAssiA LiIioNEA Communis, Pharmacopoiis. 


Caſſia 
Lignea fuſca aromatica, C. B. Pin. 409 


Caſſia Lignea 
Caſfia, 
nella, Chab. 33. Arbor canellifera Indica, cortice acerrimo, 
viſcido ſeu mucilaginoſo, qui Caſſia Lignea Officinarum,- Hreyn. 
Prod. 2. 17. THE COMM N CASSIA LIGNEA. 

It is a Bark, thicker than Cinnamon ; but of a fainter Smell 
and Taſte, of a redder Colour, harder Subſtance, and deprived 
of its outer Rind or Pellicle. It is brought from the Faft 
Indies, and common enough in the Shops, | 

| The Cinnamomum crafſuure Cortice is the MALaBa- 
THRUM, Which ſee. ; 
 Cinnamemum Album is the CANELLA ALBA, which ſee. 

Cinnamomum Magellanicym is the Cox TEX WIN T ERA“ 
us, which ſee. 

Cinnamomum Spurium is, according to Rieger, the Cortex 
Caryephyllatus. | 

CINNIOGLOTTUS, CINNATUS. Tertns coin'd by 
Paracelſus, Chirurgi Lib. 5. Cap. 7. by which he would expreſs 
the total Deſtruction and Corruption of mineral Bodies. 

CINNUS, The ſame as Cycton, which ſee. 

CINZILLA: A Name, in Paracelſus, for that Diſtemper 
which is by others call'd ZoxA; which ſee. - 

CION, xis, is defin'd, by Aretizus, a ſolid Body hanging 
from the Palate or Roof of the Mouth, betweep the Tonfils. 
It is alſo call'd, as he ſays, Gargareon; for Staphyle is the Name 
of a Diſeaſe. It is of a nervous Subſtance, but moiſt, becauſe 
placed in a moiſt Situation. Aret. de Cauſ. & Sign. acut. Morb. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 8. Kiev is alfo a Diſeaſe, when the Part before 
deſcrib'd ſwells to an extraordinary Size, and hangs down in an 
oblong Figure, repreſenting a Pillar, which is the Signification 
of dle, in Latin, Columna or Columella. See Uvura. From 
ſome Reſemblance to this Diſorder, Hippocrates, Lib. mee? 
yurax. (vs. and Lib. 2. Tet Ye ν,ð , gives the Name xlr 
to a carunculous Excreſcence in the Pudendum Mulicbre. 

CIONIA, 2%, (or, as Hermolaus Barbarns reads it, xiovia) 
in Dioſcorides, are the middle Parts of the Whelks and Purple- 
fiſh, near the Centre of the Striæ; which, being calcin'd, have 
a more cauſtic Quality than the other Parts, becauſe of its preſ- 
ſory Nature. The Fleſh of Whelks and Purple-fiſh is grate- 
ful to the Palate, and friendly to the Stomach, but of a binding | 

uality. Dieſcorides, Lib. 2. C. 6. See Buccinum. 

_CIONI, u The ſame as Cion, which ſee. 

CIPOREMA. A Species of Garlick growing in Braſil, 
without Leaves. Rai Index. 

— CIRCAA, ig, from Circe, a famous Inchantreſs, who 
is ſuppoſed to have made great Uſe of this Herb in her Faſci- 
nations. | 

Circza, which ſome call Dircza, has Leaves like Garden 
Nightſhade, and abounds with Shoots. The Flowers are ſmall, 
black, and numerous; and the Seed like Millet, ſometimes 
incloſed in a Sort of ſmall corniculated Capſules. The Roots 
are three or four Spans in Length, white, ſweet-ſcented, and 
of a heating Quality. It grows moſtly on rocky Grounds, and 
open Places expoſed to the Sun and Wind. 

The Root, to the Quantity of four Ounces *, bruiſed, and 
macerated a Day and Night in three Pints of ſweet Wine, 
[01s tyAgvates)] and drank for three Days together, purges the 
Womb. The Seed, taken in ſorbile Liquors, generates Plen- 
ty of Milk. Diaſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 134. | 

This Circea is not the fame as that Plans which now goes by 
that Name, according to Sy 677 

Circ A, of the Moderns, Inchanters Night/hade. 

The CharaQters are ; : | 

The Root is fibrous, creeping, perennial; the Leaves alter- 
nate, entire, like thoſe of the common Nightſhade; the Cup 
of the Flower bifoliated, caducous, and growing in the Mar- 
gin of. the Ovary ; the Flower dipetalous, caducous, furniſh'd 
with two Stamina, and diſpoſed in Spikes. The Extremity of 
the Pedicle paſles into an Ovary of a round Figure, inclining 
to an Oval, furniſhed on its upper Part with a Placenta, and a 
long Tube, and paſfing into a Pyriform, or Pear-ſhaped, lap- 
paceous, bicapſular, dry Fruit, containing two oþlong Sides. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant. 


. % 
+ 


: | 


— 


For uf I read, with Cornaridt, 5 9 which agrees with Pliny's Quadrans Radicis ; beſides, four Pounds of the Root could hardly 


1. Circaa; 


- Corn 
: Circzra z Lutetiana. Lob. Ic. 266, IINCHANTERS 


NIGHTSHADE. a Ch. 19. wy A J. B. a. 
2. Circæa; minima. Co THE. SMALLEST at 


INCHANTERS NIGHT SHA, Beelen, Index alter 
Plantarum, Vol. 1. 
| r. ſays, tho fir ſt 3 the Virtues of Garden 


vs The ſame Aare which ſee. 

CIRCOS, iA. and, by a Metatheſis or Tranſpoſition of 
Letters, zeixS-, ſignifies a Ring, a kind of Button, a Loop, 
and other Things of that Nature. Rhodixes, de Acia, ſhews, 
from Hippecrates's Machlicus, and his Book 4 Fratturis, that 
xeixet are Rings made of Egyptian Leather, which were ſow'd 
on to ſome Part of the Apparatus necellary for the Diſtention 
of a luxated 

CIRCUITUS, - See PERIODUS. 

CIRCULATIO, in Chymiſtry, is explain'd under the Arti- 
cles CIRCULATORIUM, and CIRCULATUM, which ſee. 

CiRcuLlAT1o, in Anatomy, is the Circulation of any Fluid 
of the Body thro* the Veſlcls deſtin'd for its Conveyance, 
Thus there is a Circulation of the Chyle, for an Account of 
which ſee CHYLUs. A Circulation K the Blood, ſee San» 

vis. A Circulation of the Lymph, ſee LyMPHA, And a 

rculation of the Spirits, ſee SIAMIT us. But Circulation is 

roperly applied only to the Blood, becauſe that moyes circu- 

— * or returns to che Heart again, the Origin of its Motion; 

which the others do not. 

CIRCULATOR. A ftrolling Quack, or Mountebank. 
See AGYRTA, 

CIRCULATORIUM, in Latin, correſponds to what in 
Engl. Ip we call a Gireulgtery Glaſs, which, among Chymiſts, 
ſignifies a particular Species of Glaſs Vellel, in which the 

contain'd Liquor, when put over the Fire, performs —— 

Gytations, and circulates by aſcending deſcending in 

ſuch a manner, that the more volatile Part of the Liquor, 

raiſed by the Fire, not finding a Pallage, may always fall back 
A Pelican conſtitutes ſuch a Veſſel, or a Glaſs whoſe 

Way is of an oval Figure, for which Reaſon it is call'd Ouum 

Philoſophicum, or the Philoſuphers Egg. But in the room of 

theſe may be ſubſtituted Phiab, with — Necks, hermetically 

ſeal'd ; or a Cucurbit, with a blind Alembic placed upon it; or 

a Cucurbit, or Glaſs Bottle, with a ſufficiently — * 

n that, havin firſt put in the Materi 

er Phial, whoſe N may enter it, is placed 

Then the Joinings are to be carefully luted, after the V — 

Materials are become ſufficiently warm, for carrying on the 

Proceſs ; for then the Air, being heated, and e ing itſelf, 

out of the Veſſels; the Joinings of which being afterwards 

Fired, the Fire may ſafely be raiſed, and continued at Pleaſure, 

ut in this Proceſs, it generally happens, that the Er, 

cold upon the warm Bottom of the Veſſel, cracks it ; 

* * Reaſon, we muſt proceed cautiouſly in railing the 1 
By this we underſtand, that the chymical 1 common- 
ly call'd Circulation, is no more 3 certain Species of Di- 

ſtion ; and that to circulate a Liquor, is to place it in Circu- 
os or Digeſtion, that its more volatile Parts may be conti- 

nually raiſed, and fall back; and thus paſſing, as it were, in a 

2 may become finer, and more attenuated 3 for, accord- 

to Sennertus, Circulation is only uſed for thoſe Liquors 
which are already depurated, and freed from their Fæces, or, 
at leaſt, whoſe higheſt Degree of Subtili is required. 

Thus Spirit of Wine, already rectified, is, by Cixculation,, ſaid 

to be transform'd into what we call the Quinteſſence, Accord- 
ing to Barnerus, Circulation is priticipally inſtituted! for. two 

Reaſons. The firſt is, That the Spirits and Liquors to be 

zoin'd, being thus mutually. driven backwards and forwards, 

may be the more effeQually united. The ſecond is, That any 

Subſtance to be diſengaged from ite Eſſence, or the Liquor in 

Which it is contain'd, may be the ſooner and more .effectually the 

ſepatated from it. Since; then, Circulation is no more than a 

Species of Digeſtion, tis obvious, that, according to the $enti: 

ments of M. Hoffman, the Subjects oi this Operation may be 

either Liquids alone, or Solids mid with Liquids, either for 
the Purpoſes of Clarification, Depuration, ' Exaltation, or Ma- 
turation ; and ſometimes to obtain the Volatilisation of fix'd 

Subſtances, or the Fixation of. ory ney ni a he 

Veſſels muſt Sans by very cloſely join'd,, ot hermeti pr 6 'd, and 

a proper Spac ime why * ſeyergl different Inten- 

tions of * this-Proceſs may be \ppolicd by 

repeated Diftillations,. is . from the Article Conos A- 
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be call'd Circulghum Minx, of Cirralttus Sel miners fins priv ire feu, 


Vor. I 


r wor Salis, and guad Salir. 4 
this Proceſs he it | Lie ine, but of E 4 Kind is 
at preſent aka e had alſo a Circulatum Majus, to whi 
he likewiſe gaye the Names of Materia Mercurii Salis, 
7 is Vivens, which was much 1 and eſſicaciouę 
the Circulatum Minus, and obtain d with far greater Dif- 
culty. From theſe two, intimately united, Raracelſu: affirms 
has! he prepared the highly celebrated Solvent, in err 
was fo effectually transform'd, as to remain no 8 
Barchuſen, in his Pyreſepbia, gives us a diſtinct, tho > tedious, 
7. ration of _ theſe Circulatums, extracted from the 
Logs of Paracelſus himſelf. The Circulatum Minus is pre- 
| of Sea- falt, pon. the _ of the Radiſh-root, * 
W of Wine. Circulatum Majus was prepared of 
corroſive ſublimate * 4 and Sea - ſalt. Some affirm, that 
the Circulatum Majus of Paracelſus was no more than rei 
Spirit of Wine — that his Circulatum Minus was 3 
of Vi 0 , as we find in the Colloctanca 
2 Wi have the Piritus Nitri dulcis to be the Creole 
cha of Paracelſus.s We there alſo find Macts giving the 
following Directions for preparing the Circulatum of 


Paracelſus. 


Take any Quantity of the pureſt of Sal Ammoniac, 
twice ſublimed the 8 alt. Upon theſe 
ſuch a Quantity of the Alcohol of Wine, as ſhall riſe t 

- Inches them. _ Let them ſtand in a moderately 

warm digeſtive Heat for three Days and Nights ſucceffi 

| ly, or longer for by this means the Spirit of Wine ie 
intimately unite itſelf with the volatile Sal Ane, 
and we ſhall obtain a Menſtruum 2 more efficacious 
than the Alcohol of Wine. And when Spirit of Wine fails 

in extracting the TinQures, for Inſtance, from the Crocus 
Solis, from the Glaſs of Antimony, = from other mi- 

neral Subſtances, this Menſtruum will f. ſupply the Deſect. 


In Blancard's Lexicop Renovgtum 2 Minus is 
ſaid to be no more thay Spirit of Wine In a Word, fome 
entertain one Opinion, and others 3 concerning theſe 
whimſical and myſterious Preparations, with reſpect to which 
all are equally in the Dark. See ALCHAnEsT, 
CIRCULYS, d, A, a Circle, beſides its known 
Signification, is applied to Parts of the Body. Thus, in Hip- 
A Lib. 2. orb. UN Ts Tewmars are the Balls of 
the Cheeks,; and au Tay de. are the Orbs of the Eyeay 
2 Cavities which ſurround the Eyes, Lib. 5. Epid. n ip 
n we read ieg ievdes 74 Kunda, „ the 
a round about its Margin was red, or was ſurrounded with a 
red Circle.” Galen alſo, de Uſu Partinm, demonſtrates ſey 
Cirgles in the Eye. Cr bare is alſo a Name which the Chy- 
miſts give to à round Iron Inſtrumen The wy cutting off a Neck # 
Glaſs, which is thus perform'd: heat the Circulus red- 
= and apply it to the Glaſs, prefling i it thereon till the G 
or x cold th heated, when, by 5 a few ops of cold Water, 
co thereon, 1 (ies aſynder, 1s Ralf call'd Abbre- 


ee. ircus quadruplex, fourfold Circle, is a kind 


» call'd 1410 linthius Laqueus, Gal. de Faſciis. 
The irculus is alſo reckon'd amon chirurgical Inſtruments, 


i Figures of which, adapted to the mole repreſented in 
c 


mee 5 — Chirurgicum, Tqb. 22. Fig. 6, 70 
Heek An, CIRCUMOSSALIS, ar ts 


in Actizs, Terr. 2, Serm. 3. Cap. 1. MY . er 
ch Eye, call'd alſo Tunica Conjunftiva. 
OcvLvs. | 
_. CIREUMCISIO, merro, Tree gems | 
N 4s has deſcribed ſeveral Ways 0 of Eien, 1 
A brag is the following: The upper Skin 
. Penn. tis, the P 12 45 is a and ftretcþ'd out, 
OE eee made in two Places. 
28 the Operator, with air of Sciſſars, 2857 
Baie hep between the a igar 
orm'd_ by 2 y 
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"and the Blood fic e ace Tos If 
Ne Ont ae be nd E, it muſt be ſerved in the ſame 
ape a ſmall leaden Pipe introduced inte uſinary 
e my, ee * che Pajen's Liſe, when 
„ and cbrrup Glans, 

have cut e 6 rr hp voy, ap and, ſtoppi 

tion, 
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dulæ Oqoriferp, x Arle uy the Prepuce, pg oe Con, 
tents, . 25 Prepuce, corrupt, and be 
i he Cline ae both , tn 
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C 1 * NR 
| Prepuce "and this, even in our cold Countries, where the 
4 45 not ſo great a Tendency to Putrefaction as in 
warmer Climates, This Caſe is often miſtaken for a Clap. 


The ſame as AGYRTA, which 


ſee. 

CIRCUMLITIO, met xe, meeryerrdy, or more properl 
tex elt dy. In Marcellus Empiricus, Medicamentum Per ichrifta- 
affefted Part, by way of Unction, or as a Litus; but, in a 
ftriet Senſe, is Tepee to ophthalmic Medicines, with 
Scribonius Largus ſays, Ne. 29. are named Trecxewe ( Peri- 
chriſia); and Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 130. calls them i 
una ve ιEt. ; 

CIRCUMOSSALIS. See CixcumcALUALI1s, 

RCUMSTANTIA, 2d Teera7:/, in medicinal Matters, 
comptehends whatever is not eſſentially connected with the 
Res Naturales, are the Condition of the Patient, and the Part 
affected, the Strength, Age, Sex, Cuſtom, and Way of Life; 
Diſeaſes, the Paroxyſms, Number, and Symptoms; and, in 
the Non-naturals, 
he ought to at, Caftellus. | 8 
| CIRLUS. A 2 Bird, The fame as Lur EA, which 
ing to Wine, and importing the ſame as Fulvus, a pale Yel- 
low, or fallow Colour, like that of a Lion. It is call'd alſo 
between a White and a Yellow. Dioſcorides, Lib. + Cap. 8. 
makes this Colour in Wine a Medium between White and 


_ CIRCUMFORANEUS. 
rim imports, in general, any kind of Medicine apply'd to an 
which the Eyelids are anointed. Theſe latter Remedies, as 
The Cir- 
cumoſſalis Membrana is the ſame as the Periofteum. 
principal Indicant. Of this Kind, in what are commonly call'd 
No 

in Præternaturalibus, or the Preternaturals, are the Times of 
which regulate the Conduct of the Phyſician, and indicate how 
ſee. i 

CIRRHOS, be, is a ſort of Colour, particularly one 
Gilvus, that is, the Colour of half-burnt Brick. It is a Colour 
Black; but, then, he takes -pp% in a large 'Acceptation, 


Caſtellus. | 
CIRRI. Sce what they are under the Article BoTAny. 
Cirri are alſo the ſame as CERN, which ſee, , in 


Pliny, they ſignify the Claws of the Polypus-fiſh. 
IRSIUM. © | 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves are cover'd with ſhort foft Prickles. 
Boerhaave mentions nine Species of this Plant. 
1. Cirſium; maximum, radice Aſphodeli. C. B. P. 377. 


THE GREATEST ASPHODEL-ROOTED GEN 
THISTLE. | ST 
2. Cirſium; Pannonicum; primum; pratenſe. Cluf. H. 
1 4 | 3 


3. Cirſium ; latifimum, C. B. P. 377. e en 
4. Cirſium; ary ; fingulari capitulo magno, vel incanum 
varie diſfectum. C. B. F. 775 

+ CH, {ng capitulo ſquamato ; vel incanum alte- 
rum. „. P. 0 3 
6. Cirſium; Aan be capitulis parvis. C. B. P. 277. 
7. Cirſium ; acantholdes; montanum; flore flaveſcente. 


eee, luſoian 3 tte fete in pin c. 


lioſo. 

9. Cirſium; maculis argenteis notatum. 7. 448. THE 

WHITE SPOTTED GENTLE THISTLE. 
Boer bhaque j Index alter Plantarum, 8 1. 


The fourth and fifth Sort grow wild in England, © ©. 
' Gerrard ſays, that no medicinal Virtues are attributed to 
any Species of the yum. F | 
he Cirſium of Disſcorides is thus n aber 
Einszum, Offic. Cir Veli non birfurie flaribas com- 
is, C. B. 377. Raii Hiſt, 1. 306. Hiſt.” Oxon. 3. "149. 
ourn, Inſt, 447. 2 foliis un Hir fur, Ger. Emac. 
1182, Cir/ium montanitm capitulis compattis, Park. 962, Ur- 
um Monſpelianum, folio lingo glabre 3 : . 
Cardyus cirſium an/pellacum, 0 12555 glabro Mat li, 
J. B. 3. 44. Carduo-cirfium 57 vis 10% birſutes florthut 'com- 
pattiy, Pluk. Ns . MELANCHOLY "THISTLE. | 
Fi gro Mo. 1 Places near Monipettier and flowers in 
"ae ers te a Ron Pg P 
The Root eaſes the Pains of Varic 


* 


85750 if bound to 
! 


the Part affected, as Anttreas wiikes.. .” toſcorider, Lib. 4. 
AP. 119. | 44 n A . | | : 
Ive Anne Vinearum repens > wag, is cald*Cir- 
ſum, arvenſe, ſonchi” folio, rad 4; ente, flore pur pura. 


cente. * 3 2 ; oy 1 | 
* CIRSOCELE, "from fbi, & Vafßt br Dilatation of a Vein, 
Nr Wks cathy aan 
„ ee e RO 9 8 
the Teſticles, as alſo thoſe in the Proceſſes of the Peritoneum, 
in the lower Part of the Scrotum, and fometimes above th 
Scrotum in the Groin, are ſo ſurprifing Je, ot re- 
ES Es 
etimes a Quill ; except oy are form . 
there, diverſified with pretty large und unequal Knyrs, 
5 7 


e Air and Soil. Theſe are the Things 


and the Teſlicles hang lower than in their natural State. This 
ow of Diſorder is, by Phyſicians, call'd Ramix Yaricoſus, 
ariocele, and Cirſecele ;, tho', 427 . 
perly call'd a varicoſe State of the Spermatic Veſlels. Some- 
times alſo the df of the Scrotum 9 Varices, as Cel. 
obſerved ; but, according to Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
— „ Dilaration of theſe Veins is more properly accounted 
a Varix of the Scrotum than a Hernia, though theſe different 
Diſorders are often unjuſtly taken for one and the ſame. 

The principal Cauſe, both of the one and the other, ſeems 
to be either a Redundance, or a preternatural Inſpiſſation and 
3 of the Blood, which, whilſt it remains in theſe Vei 
may diſtend them too much, and excite the moſt troubleſome 
Symptoms. Sometimes this Diſorder may be produced by an 
external Violence, which, by contuſing or weakening theſe 
Veins, muſt of courſe obſtruct and hinder the Circulation of 
the Blood thro” them. Sometimes alſo young Men, eſpecially 
thoſe who abound with ſeminal Matter, or are of a falatious 
Turn, are ſubje& to this Diſorder, moſt generally within-the 
Scrotum, as 7 have frequently obſerved; for the Spermatie 
Veins of ſuch Perſons, in conſequence of the Redundance of 
Blood, and the impetuous Motion, with which it is carried to 
the Teſticles, are ſometimes diſtended to a ſurpriſing Bulk. But 
it rarely happens, that a Cirſocele, or any very troubleſome 
2 ariſe from this Cauſe. Nor is every Dilatation of 

e Veins to be accounted a Cirſocele, as Quacks and Mounte- 
banks often pretend it is; for, unleſs the Diſtention of theſe 
Veins is accompanied with troubleſome Symptoms, or conſi- 
derable Pains, there ſcarce appears any Reaſon, why, from a 
_ Diſtention, they ſhould be accounted morbid, or employ 
a Phyſician, much leſs a Surgeon. It will not, however, be 
W to give them the Advice afterwards laid down. 


hen theſe Veins are become ſo pteternaturally large and 


turgid, as to excite intenſe and racking Pains, tis then neceſ- 
ſary to look out for proper Means of Relief. But the Cure 
may be attempted in different manners; for when, in ſound 
and vigorous Men, the Diſorder ariſes from a Redundance of 
Blood, ially in the Spermatic Veins, Matrimony is the 
moſt ſpeedy and efficacious Remedy, and therefore ought to be 
warmly recommended to them. t in Cafes where this Me- 
thod does not prove effectual, for I have ſeen ſome in a married 
State afflicted with this Diſorder, as alſo in Caſes where the 
Cirſocele is brought on by any external Violence or Contuſion 

Medicines are 8 of no great Uſe ;- ſince by their — 
the preternaturally diſtended, debilitated, and lacerated Veins 
are, for the moſt part, flowly, and with great Difficulty, re- 
ſtored to their former Strength and Vigour. But, ſince this 
Diſorder ſeems principally to ariſe from an inſpiſſated Blood; 
we are, for this Reaſon, carefully to have recourſe both to ſuch 
Medicines as dilute the viſcid Blood, and corroborate: the 
weaken'd Veins. *Tis alſo highly expedient the Patient ſhould 


conſult ſome ſkilful Phyſician, with reſpect to proper internal 


Medicines. And externally, beſides Veneſection, aſtringent 
and corroborating Fomentations are uſed with great Succeſs. | 
But if, after a fruitleſs and unſucceſsful Uſe of the moſt 
Medicines, the Knots and Pains of the diſtended V 
* Coats of the Serotum, are increaſed, the Antients re- 
commended the Application either of the actual Cautery, or of 
a proper Ligature to theſe Veins. But as theſe Methods of 
Cure, to me, ſeem harſh and cruel, if theſe Varices are 
in the Coats of he Scrotum, I think it will not, in this Caſe, 
be improper to make an Inciſion, with the Knife, in the diſ- 
ited Vein, as far as the Tumor reaches, taking from the 
Wound ſome Ounces of Blood. When this Step is judiciouſly 
made, the Wound is to be fill'd with Lint, and cover'd with a 
ven Plaiſter, which muſt be ſecured with a proper Com- 
preſs and Bandage. In the ſubſequent Dreſſings, the Conglu- 
tination of the Wound is to be promoted, by the Application 
of Balſams and Plaiſters of a vulnerary Nature. For by this 
Method the Body is not only freed from the inſpiſſated Blood, 
and the Pairis produced-by it ; but alſo the lax and flaccid Part 
of the Vein is, by the InduQtion of a ſtrong Cicatrix, ſo cor- 
roborated and fortified, that it is not for the future ſo ſubject to 
be diſtended by the Blood. If the Diſorder has its Seat within 
the Scrotum, after making an Inciſion in this, and the Pri 
of the Peritoneum, ſome proceed in the manner now direct 
In both theſe Species, however, of the Diſorder, the Patient 
to be adviſed to drink a ſufſicient Quantity of ſome thin Li- 
quor, to uſe frequent Exerciſe, and take ſuch Medicines a8 


attenuite the Blood, not omitting Veneſection twice or thriee . 


a Year. | On the contrary, he is carefully to abſtain from ſuch 
Aliments/as are viſcid; and of difficult Digeſtion; as alſo fre 
too ſedentary a Life, nag Soy means the Maſs of Blood 
is remarkably jp pied, his Advice -ought! alſo to be I- 
wi by thoſe who ve this Diſorder beginning in them- 
either wich a to prevent its Inerenſe, or remove ĩt 
irely. „ 0 e | 


— ne 0 ki » intolp 
| ul, - a Eigature to the Spermatie 5th «he 
A mg the of the Peritoneum; and extirpate the 
Telticle; together with the varicofe Veſfels. But if . | 


it might be more pro- 


p * 


. 


bdlance, varicous, is an Epithet in Rufus 


** 
Muſcles, tis adviſable to; abſtain from this Operation, ſinte, 
. in_ that Caſe, it is generally ſucceeded by the Death of the 


Patient. Hei . Chirur. 
CIRSOIDES, teu, from ww and .., Reſem - 


Part of the Brain, the lower Part wi 


Veſſels, in his wa of numberi them, the other two being 
def eyoed'n, dulous. 1 

- CIRSOS, teste. See VArix. 

- CISSAMPELOS, wodurerd-, an Epithet in Galen and 

incea for a Species of ConvoLvuLvs call'd Helxine. 

CISSAMPELO ramoſo di Candia Pon. Bald. Lal. is the 
Convolvulus; ramoſus; incanus, Foliis Filoſellæ, C. B. P. 
Boerbaave t Index alter, Val. 1. 

CISSANTHEMOS. A Name in Dioſcorides for one of his 
two ies of Cyclamen. 

CISSINUM, ile The Name of a Plaiſter in ¶ gineta, 
Lib. 7. Caps 17. for Wounds of: the Nerves, and Stabs or 

res, tho! never ſo inveterate. 

.CISSYBIUM,, ur. A Cup made of the Wood of Ivy, 
in Uſe among the Greeks, which Langius, Lib. 1. = - 
recommends on two Accounts; firſt, becauſe the Ivy, b 
Coldneſs, reſiſted Drunkenneſs ; and, , ſecondly, becauſe it Geo- 
vered if any Water were r mix'd with the Wine; 
for, as Cato, de R. R. 110. aſſerts, if Wine mixed with 
Water be pour d into an Ivy Veſſel, the Wine will * 
the Pores of the Wood, and jeave the Water behind 

. CET, or KIS T. A Veſſel of Wine containing two Mea- 
ſyres, or a Meaſure and half, according to the Difference of 
Places, being about four Pint. Rulandus. Fohnſen. 

CISTA, x15), xi, according to Pollux, is a Cu to 
hold Meat, 2 Trunk for- Clothes, or 4 Box for Icines. 
The Word «i5id'a, occurs in the ſpurious: Additions to Lib. 1. 
Nurasxeſ or, where a Collyrium for the Eyes is directed to be 
repoſited «« 4Axiy vid, (in a Copper Box.” PFoeftts. 


| kr a Ciſtern, is a Term uſed by ſome Anatomiſts 


4 Parts of the Body ; as, for Inftance, the 

mant V entricle of the Cerebrum, or rather of the Cerebellam, 
and the Concourſe of the Lacteal WC 80 the Breaſts of Wo · 
men who give Suck. Caftellas. | 

28 28 ſome call Ci, | Shrub | 

The iſtus, which Cifthoras, or Ciſſarus, is a 
which grows in ſtony Places, is full of Branches and Leaves, 
but not tall, The Leaves are round; black; 

Leaves of the Male Ciſtus reſemble thoſe of the Pomegranate- 
tree, but thoſe of the Female Ciſtus are white. 

The Plant is of an aftringent Quality, for which Reaſon the 
Flowers, bruiſed, and drank twice a Day in auſtere Wine, cure 
the Dyſentery ; made into a: Cataplaſm by themſelves, 1 
reſtrain Nome or ſpreading Ulcers,; and, in a Cerate; 0 
Ambuſtions and old Ulcers (Galen ſays, of thei bu . 

3 Lib. 1. Cap. 126. | 
The Characters of the Ciſtus are, Lt 
The Root i oy perennial, the Habit like a Tree. The Leaves 
conjugated ; the Calyx conſiſts of three or five Leaves.z the 
Tower 2 is — 95 pen RN expanded, and furniſhed 
with numerous Stamina. e Ovary riſes from the Centre = 
the Calyx, with a rough, bemiſpherical, incumbent Apex; and 
becomes a roundiſh or acuminated, quinqueeapſulan, or multi - 
ſular gaping Fruit, waning very numerous ſoiall. Seeds, 
— Index alter, Val I 7 

Boerhaave mentions ſeventeen Species of this plant. | 

1. Ciſtus ; Ladanifera ; Hiſpanica ; falicis folio ; flore albo, 
macula punicante inſignito. 7. 406. SPANISH GUM- 
BEARING CESTUS, OR ROCK+ROSE, WITH WIL- 
LOW-LEAVES, AND WHITE FLOWERS SPOTTED 
P PURPLE.. 

2; Ciſtus; 13 Hipanica Gilicie un; — can- 
do. T. 260. SPANISH GUM-BEARIN G CISTUS, 
RROCK-ROSE, WITH WILLOW-LEAVES, AND 

WHITE FLOV ERS. * 

3. Ciſtus ; Ledon; foliis 1 1 0 B. P. 476. See 
Lipanye. : 

4. Ciſtus; Ledon; foliis C. B. P, 

ir LARGE SWEET C 57 vs OR LOCK-ROSE 

H POPLAR-LEKA VES. 

7 J. D. Torn las 20 5 incano. . Pie 

8 1. wits 2 12 , Ogg e Ius mas wy 

* Theat. 658. Qiu mas aum at 1093. 
e . e Wt 2lio 1 — 
2 2. 8 5 C , WI T Ar- 
Ie grows 00 rocky Hill, nd in Weeds aod fowes is Sum 


ce mas; major 3. foe count. 7 n 


—— 


pbeſfus for the upper 
'd B, (Baſs). 
the Baſe ; it is applied alſo by die: (8:29 of di love: Teal 


lin, firs Fo oy 2: ab 26. FEMALE 


| 467. Nu Hiſt. 2. 1006. Jiftus, 


and hairy. The five 


CIT 
r oy — 275. G 
Parad. 421. Ger 


met, Offs — 


Chabs 95s Ciffur mite — — 6 1 
Ran Hit, — Gli meſes — | 
2 Ci - I++ 4 fore Poſe, Ru r Flor. — tor.” 


It grows in /taly and Spain ſpontanevuſl — 
\ | grown in iu and pain ontanouly, but — 1 
and Flowers are uſed in Medicine, and theit Virtues are al 


ſpecify'd from Dieſcorider, in the Beginning of this Article. 
cron mas ; foliis N T. 20. MALE 
US, OR ROCk-ROSE, WITH. WAVD AND 
CURL/D LEAVES. | 
8. Ciſtus ; mas ; folio breviore. C. B. P. SHORT 
LEAV'D MALE CETUS, OR ROCK-RO | 
9. 7 250 H. 
10. Ciſtus; mas; II. folio longio J. B. 
11. Ciſtus; foemina 3 folio Salbei, C. B. Pim. 464. Rai. 
Bot: 227. Boerh, Ind. A. 


wr "Chile famine, — — 094. Emac. 12 76. C — 
Pack. 
Tt 
RO 


Parad: 422. Ciftus — Jars Cubs Theat. 660 
The Leaves and Flowers are in Uſe, which agree in Virtues 
with thoſe of the Ciftus Mas. 
um. C. B. P. 


12. Ciſtus ; ifera ; Mon . 
THE GU M-BE ARING CIST U "OR ROCK-ROSE OF 
C. B. P. 467. 


MONTPELIER. 
12. Ode tel. L 70 Hl. = 
14. z folio 1 Clu 1. Ciftus, 
"rs: City folio latiore, 4 C. B. 5. fu, of 
N Hey H. 71. „e, fs 


3 9 — 
2. 2 _ 103 


— II. 
2 incans. \ J. 
4 by 5 fcemina 3 fois > Salvia z flore Ochrez colore. 
> ; 
17. Ci e ſed non incanis. C. B. 5. 
46. Boerhaave's Index alter, Val. x. 
ides the 2 Species of the Cts r us, Dale gives us 
the followi 
Laon Roman yoo, Buxb, 182, — Flor. 1 2. 
101. Ciftus, Laden foliis Roſmarini „ = Rell 
dum Silefiacum 
2 r, 7 is quorundam, 5. 
8 lufi, Pas 75, BOHEMIAN 
ROSEMAR 
It grows in Woods, and — The Herb is.in 
Uſe, which is of an — ity ; for which Reaſon, in 
Places of Saxony, they boil it in their Beer, — 
Peatants drunk the ſooner ; whoſe Heads, when they have drank: 
freely of this Liquor, are affecbed with it for ſome Days, 
— hey lay | ah is a vo ee 
CITHARUS, xidaox, accord 
EI NIL IIA Lo23 
oceurs in e, as Galen, in r, expo 
the Word, which, a3 wo are inform'd by Brotion ARS 
in Uſe — Dorians. 1 
0 CITRA Li J. B. N | : Js . 3 
i —— Wood, of an aromatic 


IFRAG A Name for the — wo 3 
Flore albo; which foe. Boerhaave, — 92 Fol 2 1. 
CITREUM: The Citron-tree. | . 


* 


CIT 


— for Fences and Hedges in the Mt Indies, the Branches 
ing a great many ſharp Thorns growing on them: The 
Leaves are oval, inted, larger than either 
Lemon leaves : The Flowers are white, like Orange-flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by very large oval Fruit, of a pale-yellow 
or lemon Colour ; on the Outſide ſomewhat rugged, and 
full of —ů— G Inſide i 2 fleſhy, and thick, 
containing but a ſm: uantit in proportion to the 
igneſs of the Fruit, with — Sheds like thoſe of Lemons. 

zome are of Opinion, that the Citreum is that celebrated 
Tree, whoſe beautiful and alluring Fruit was forbidden to our 
firſt Parents in Paradiſe ; for which Reaſon the Citron is alſo 
call'd Pomum Adami, In the Days of Pliny the Fruit was not 
eaten ; and, a, cording to Salmaſius, Plutarch informs us, that 
they only began to be eaten a little before his Time; but, on 
account of their grateful and fragrant Smell, they were laid 
among, Clothes, and were eſteemed effetual ſor preſerving them 
againſt Moths. According to Atheneaus, the Citron was laid 
in Cheſts among Clothes, as a thing of uncommon Value and 
Excellence. It was alſo eſteemed beneficial in Caſes where 
mortal Poiſons had been drank, and in order to ſweeten the 
Breath; for if any one ſqueezes the Juice of the Citron-peel 
into his Mouth, and ſwallows it, after being boil'd in Broth, 
or any other Liquor, it procures a ſweet Breath. The dry'd 
and freſh Citron, uſed before Meals, is ſaid to reſiſt all Poiſons, 
according to the Experience of Athenæus, who alſo informs us, 
„That the whole Citron, together with its Seed, boil'd in the 
« beſt Honey, till it is entirely colliquated, proves an effectual 
« Antidote 2gainſt all Poiſons, if a ſmall Quantity of the Li- 
„ quor is uſed every Morning.“ Beſides, Dioſcorides informs 
us, that the Sceds of the Citron, drank in Wine, reliſt 
Poiſon, render the Body ſoluble, procure a ſweet Breath, and 
that they are principally uſed by Women againſt that Species of 
Diſorder call'd Malacia, Pliny alſo informs us, that the Seeds, 
when exhibited in Vinegar, are good againſt a Weakneſs'of the 
Stomach. According to Matthielus ad Dioſcor, Galen, when 
ſpeaking of the Medicinal Virtues of the Citron, uſes the fol- 
lowing Words : ** The Seeds are poſſeſſed of a highly acid and 
« dry Quality, ſo that they are dry and cold in the third De- 
« ore,” But Matthiolus obſerves, that theſe Words are not 
to be underſtood of the genuine Seed, but concerning the acid 
Juice of the Citron, by which the Seed is every-where inclos d, 
as is obvious from the following Words. Its Peel is alſo dry- 
ing, but highly acrimonious ; but, though it is drying in t 
«© ſecond Degree, it is not cold, but temperate, or nearly ſo, 
„% Beſides, its Pulp alſo contains a thick Juice, which is of a 
« cold and pituitous Quality; for this is alſo eaten as well as the 
« Peel. The Seed is unfit for being eaten, as alſo the Kernel 
% contained in it, which is the genuine Seed. It is bitter, and 
« poſſeſſed of a digeſtive and drying Faculty, receding from 
« temperate in the ſecond Degree.” The Leaves are alfo of a 
drying and digeſting Nature, Paulus Agineta alſo makes 
mention of a purgative Medicine call'd Diacitrium, which is 
compoſed of the Peel and Pulp of the Citron, with Water, 
boiled to a third Part, to which Honey is afterwards added, and 
Scammony and long Pepper ſprinkled upon them. From what 
has been ſaid *tis obvious, that the Citrons were eaten in the 
Days of Galen. From Apicius alſo, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. we learn, 
that they were uſed as Food; but, for this Purpoſe, they were 
choſen with a ſweet Pulp, which, according ta Palladius, the 
Antients had a Method of procuring by macerating the Seeds for 
three Days in Hydromel, or in Sheep's Milk, which is ſtill pre- 
ferable. Others, according to the ſame Author, had à different 
Method of obtaining this End. Theſe are almoſt all the Virtues 
which, in the Works of the antient Greeks and Romans, we 
find aſcribed to the Citron ; but as the Tree, which bears this 
Fruit, is much cultivated in /taly, Partagal, Spain, and the 
South of France, the Writings of the Moderns abound with 
Obſervations on the Virtues of this Tree, and its ſeveral Parts. 
Thus the Leaves are faid' to be poſſeſſed of an aromatic Quality, 
for which Reaſon they are thought to be of a diſcutient drying 
Nature, and are therefare preſcribed for'the Cure of Wounds. 
The Juice is alſo expreſs'd from the tender Leaves, and you 
Buds; then it is mix'd with Venice Turpentine in a glaz 
earthen Veſlel, which is to be well covered. When this Mix- 
ture is ſubjected to the Fire, it is to be ſuffer'd to boil till the 
Citron-juice is thought to be conſumed; and when the Sub- 
ſtance is become oped, it is ſtrained, and the Part affected 
anointed with it, as — requires. When the ſuperfluous 
ſmall Branches are taken off, and cut into Portions, an 
Oil is extracted from them by Diſtillation with Water, which is 
of a whitiſh- green Colour, à grateful. Smell, 


and highly benefi- 

cial in the Cure of ſeveral iſeaſes. Thus, ing to Fer- 
rarius, thirty or forty. Pounds of the Leaves, and tender Branche 

ield an Ounce of Oil. The Flowers, by their grateful Smell, 

and fragrant Scent, . ſufficiently. diſcover. their aromatic, ana- 

leptie, and heating Quality. Accerding'to Ferrarixs,'in Places 

theſe Trees are produc'd in great abundance, ſuch as 
die, ane! other Parts of ii, an Od in obtained "from: the 


or " 


110 

Flowers, by Diſtikation with Water, which is of a yellowiſſi 
Amber - colour, a faint Smell, but, at the fame time, of ſingular 
Uſe in Medicine ; but he tells us, that ſcarce an Qunce of this 
Oil is to be obtained from fifty or ſixty Pounds of theſe Flowers. 
They are alſo, like other Flowers, preſerved with Sugar, and 
uſed as a Sweetmeat. are of a cordial Nature, and generally 
preſcribed. in Electuaries. The Virtues and various Uſes of 
Citrons have gradually, and at different times, been diſcover'd 
by the Experiments of different Perſons. We have already 
ſeen, that the Antients put them among Clothes, not only ſor 
the Fragrance of their Smell, but alſo to preſerve them from 
Moths ; that they look'd upon them to be Antidotes againſt 
Poiſon, and that they uſed them as Food, According to Fer- 
rarius, Bedreddin, an Arabian Author, tells us the following 

concerning the Virtues of the Citron: It is reported, 
ſays he, that, among the Perfians, a Man celebrated for Wif-. 
dom, and dear to King Che/roas, was at laſt deprived of the 
Favour and Countenance of his Prince. Upon this, being 
clapt in Priſon, he, by the King's Orders, had his Choice of 
only one Species of Aliment for his Subſiſtence, and to all the 
others he preferred Citrons. When he was aſked the Reaſon of 
this Choice, he anſwered, ** The grateful Smell of the Citron - 
«© chears my Spirits; its Skin and Seed are cordial, and revive. 
my Heart; its internal Peel _— the Room of Food, 
and its Pulp that of Drink.” Dominicus Pancirelus, in his 
latrolegiſmoi, or Obſervationes Medicinales, Pentec. 2. Obſ. 
36. gives us an Account of a Patient labouring under an Atro- 
phy, who, being juſt at the Point of Death, longed for Citrons, 
and upon eating a large one, which weigh'd four Pounds, he be- 
gan immediately to grow better, and at laſt recovered entirely. 

n Brafil a Piece of Citron is uſed, by way of Suppoſitory, 
for curing a particular Species of Ulcers in the Inteſtinum 
Reftum, which are frequent in that Country. An entire Ci- 
tron, ſtuck full of Cloves, is by ſome ordered to be carried in 
the Pocket, and frequently applied to the Noſe, as a Preſervative 
againſt contagious Diſeaſes, Guido Patin, a celebrated Phyſi- 
cian, highly extols this Fruit, and gives it the Preference to. 
ſome of the Shop-cordials, which have rather the Name than 
the real Virtues of a Cordial; and he affirms, that in all malig- 
nant Diſorders, putrid and peſtilential Fevers, more infallible 


1 


Relief is to be expected from a few Citrons, than from all the. 


various Preparations of Oriental Bezoar. Diemerbroeck, in his 
Treatiſe de 2 L. 3. C. 2. affirms, that all the Parts of the 
Citron are poſſeſs d of an alexipharmic Quality; for which Rea- 
ſon, in a Plague, he orders the whole Citron to be cut into 
Slices, and boil'd the Patient's Victuals, or mix'd with 
his common Drink. He alſo prepared a grateful Drink from 
Citrons, in the following manner : CE 


Take three Citrons, full of Juice ; cut them, together with 
the Peel, into ſmall Slices; then, putting them in a Glaſs 
Veſſel, add of Spring or Carduus-water, and of Roſe- 
_ + water, each half a Pint; of ſmall White-wine, one Pint; 
as much white Sugar, or Syrup of Lemons, as is ſufficiens- 
to render it moderately ſweet. Mix all together for 
Drink. This Preparation is what is commonly call'd 
Lemonade, and is highly extol'd for extinguiſhing Thirſt, 
and a refreſhing Quality. | 


There are various other Liquors prepared from the Citron, 
which are better calculated for the Perneles of Luxury than 
thoſe of Medicine. The Citronelle of the French, for Inſtance, 
or what we call Barbadoes Water, is prepared in the following. 
manner: = 7 


Take of the yellow Citron-rind, dried in the Sun, three 
Pounds ; of French Brandy, ſix Pints: Let them ſtand in 
- Infuſion, in a cold Place, for a Month, in a Glaſs Cucur- 
bit, with an Alembic and Receiver adapted to it ; then 
diſtil in Balneo Maria. When the ſtrongeſt of the Spirit 
is drawn off, add to the Remainder the Pulps of Citrons ; 
and five or fix Days after diſtil a Liquor, which ſerves to 
render the former Spirit weaker. . Add to the Mixture a 
: ſufficient Quantity of Sugar; or, in order to give it a 
more grateful Taſte, a proper Quantity of the Water of 
Orange-flowers. ; To: » tb 


The Ratafia Citri, ſo much eſteem'd by Perſons of à deli- 
cate Turn, is to be found in Lemery's Pharmacepe Univer ſul. 
We: ſhall here briefly conſider. the ſeveral Parts of the C- 
tron. — | | | 4 * 
. Firſt, then, as to its Rind; it is of a fragrant Smell, 
recruits the Spirits, and an acrid Taſte. In conſequenceof 
the fragrant and highly penetrating Oil, with which it abounds, 
it is a highly grateful Aromatic, of a corroborating, ftunulating, 
heating, inciding, and diſcutient Quality; and may be proper- 


* 


inciding, 
y preſerid d FE by a Defect 
of the. Oſcillatory Motion of the Muſcles,” ſince, in ſuch a 
required: Hence it is a 


\ * 


beneficial 


* — 13 
* Medicing 


CIT. 


Medicine in Weaknefſes of the Stomach, and 
Cachexies. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why tis claſs'd 
among the carminative, ,antihy iac, antiſcorbutic, ſto- 
machic, and antiſebrile Medicines. It is added to ſeveral Diſhes 
and Liquors, either entire or raſp'd down, not only with a 


View to give them a | Flavour, but alſo as an Aromatic, 
in order to correct their cold and flatulent Qualities. . 
Conſectioners this Rind is uſed in various Preparations. When 


cut into Slices, and incruſtated with „ tis what we call 
candied Ci z which is not only grateful to the Taſte, 
but corroborates the Stomach, in Caſes where its Weakneſs 
ariſes from a Laxity of the Fibres. The [talians re their 
Orſchato of the y Rind of the Citron, beat with Melon- 
ſeeds in Water, which is a 1 of a grateful Taſte, and of 
an analeptic and refrigeratin ity. | 
Secondly, the whice Skin, lying immediately under the yel- 
low Rind, and which, when eaten, is of difficult Digeſtion, is 
faid to be poſſeſs d of lithontriptic Qualities ; and, accordi 
to Ettmuller, when diſtil'd with the Fruit of the Alkekengi, it 
yields an elegant nephritic Water. In the it is ſcarcely 
uſed, except for the Elefuarium de Citro, ſtomachic Lo- 
zenges ; but, by Confectioners, it is uſed for various Pur- 


Thirdly, the acid Subſtance, or Pulp, lying under this Skin, 
is eaten crude, either with or without Sugar, in Caſes where 
the Heat of the Body is to be leſſen'd, or the Orgaſm of the 
Blood check d: Hence, in all hot Diſorders, it is accounted 
an excellent Medicine for 9 It not only refri- 
gerates and cools the Body, by leſſening the too violent Mo- 
tion of the Humours, but alſo reſiſts Putrefaction. For this 
Reaſon the Pulp is either boil'd among Aliments, or its Juice is 

eſs'd crude upon Fleſhes, Fiſh, and in various Broths, not 
—— for the ſake of its grateful Acidity, but alſo with a View 
to correct their urinous Smell, their Rancidity, or their Ten- 
dency to Putrefaction. It is of ſingular Uſe for theſe Purpoſes, 


| eſpecially in the Summer-time, as it procures an Appetite, and 
promates Digeſtion : Hence it is accaunted an excellent Medi- 
cine in Fevers, and againſt the Scurvy, for correcting the mu- 


riatic and alcaleſcent Acrimony of the Juices. Ettmuller in- 
forms us, . That, both in preventing and curi burning ma- 
<< lignant Fevers, no Medicines ought to be ited without 
4 an Admixture of Citron-juice, w mix'd with the Pa- 
<< tient's Drink, or 1 upon his Aliments ; for when 
the Spirits are exha by profuſe Sweats, and the Patient 
< is ſeiz'd with an uncommon Weakneſs, upon exhibiting 
© Citron-juice, and other Preparations of it, as alſo Decocti- 
ons of the Citron, in Imitation of Mynſicht, their Acidity 


40 * coagulates the too fluxile Blood, procures it a due 
<c 


nſiſtence, prevents its Diviſion into too minute Particles, 
<< reſiſts Malignity, and proves highly cordial. * Beſides, the 
© Citron-juice is of a diuretic Quality ; for which Reaſon tis 
* generally recommended againſt nephritic Diſorders. It is 


<< ſaid to be a preſent Remedy in the Scuryy, and Diſorders 


produced by a contaminated State of the Atmoſphere. The 
« Dutch, when they undertake a Voyage to the EA Indies, 
or any other far diſtant Country, w they — con- 
tract the Scurvy, take along with them itrons, and 
* Caſks full of their Juice, as a Cure for the Scurvy, as the 
volatile Acid of the Citron cotrecis the rancid Acid of the 
* Scurvy.” Ferrarius informs us, that there was a German 
Phyſician, who, upon the Approach of the Paroxyſms in inter- 
mittent Fevers, uſed to exhibit two Spoonfuls of the Citron- 
juice, mix'd with one nful of French Brandy; and that, 
means of every ſuch Doſe, the Fever became proportiena- 
y milder, and was, in a few Days, 'totally remoyed z beſides, 
the intenſe Thirſt, and feveriſh Heat, were mitigated by this 
Medicine. He alſo affirms, that the ſalutary EffeQs of this 
Medicine were ſufficiently experi „ ip the Cure of a 


vice is j clſs'd among the M N Medicines. 
Belides: its i 
ous Qualities of which are obſerved to be reſiſted by Acids. 
Thus, in 2 Hamel Hiftoria Reg. Sciem. 
are inform'd, tha n ir 

taken Euphorbium, were eſfectually 


cured by an Exhibition of Citron.- Juice: Hence tis obvious, 


It is faid to prove effechual 


„ as Athenwus maintains. | 
which 


that Species of Poiſon call'd Agueta, F 
pared 1 Hoffman, in 1 — 
flue the r bir by a Viper z but 


IL 


><*4 ; 


CIT 


in whoſe Houſe the Accident happen'd, his Story with 
Falſhood. And-Redi, in bis Opuſexla, T. 2. does not heſitate 
to deny the alexipharmic Virtues of the Citron againſt the Bites 
of Vipers ; and pronounces the Story of Atheners, concerni 

the Virtues of the Citron againſt the Bites of Aſps, to be en- 
tirely fabulous : Hence we underſtand, why the Citron- juice 
—_—— 5 Cure of a Malacia, or a 22 
wherein omen, eſpecially when nant or un- 
eommon and unuſual Aliments 2 Inſtance, it ſub · 


dues and corrects the predominant alcaline and rancid Acri- 
mony, which is the Cauſe of the Diſorder. It may be claG'd 

the diuretic and ſudoriſie 
ly, it ſtimulates the Solids, whilſt, at the ſame time, it 


which is, that, without the Body, it is capable of diſ- 
Pearls and Corals, does by no means 
m_ does the ſame ; which, how - 
ever, is not celebrated as a Lithontriptic, or Menſtruum for 
of the human Body. But ſince it is poſſeſs'd of a Qua- 
lity, by means of which it checks the exorbitant Motions of 
Humours, and prevents inflammatory Infarctions or Ob- 
firuſtiong, it is not to be denied a certain Efficacy againſt ne- 
phritic Pains, which almoſt always follow inflammatory Stag · 
nations; or, when they laſt for any conſiderable time, bring on 
ſuch Stagnations. But the Citron- juice is, in a more particular 
manner, beneficial in alleviating nephritic Pains, when it is 
exhibited with Oil of ſweet Almonds, But they who recom- 
mend an Ounce or two of it, drank in White-wine, for ex- 
pelling the Stone, muſt be certain, that the Stone is ſo 
* 2 convey'd either from the Ureters to the 
or 


alone are more 


ly to be 
Remedy — Warm 


orms of 


any happy Effects in the human Body, it 
cid, it is Arn 4 that, by an unſeaſonable A — 
ſe of it, the ſame Effects may be produced as by other 
the ſimple Kind, which generate thoſe Diſcaſes ariſing 
a predominant Acid. But when the Citrons are unripe, 
abound with an acid, crude, and harſh uice, like thoſe 
cn" acid Ac which, by its aſtrin 8 
uces an rimony, „ by its tua 
li ö ctions. The tal 


roduced by eating Citrons too plentifully, we learn 

of a 4 roomy in — G_—_ Evheneride, 
ſix or ſeven of them a Day for a Year, 
umor of the Pylorus and Duodenum, ſo that 
2 7 2 ſufficient — — — a” ' 
itron-juice ſeems, Opinion, ſays Rieger, to con- 
he Protraftion of Life, for no — Reaton, than 
that it corrects the alcaleſcent State of the Fluids, and conſe- 
tly belongs to that Species of Aliment which reſiſts Putree 
ion: But the frequent and daily Uſe of it ſeems far ſafer, 
when it is mix'd with other Liquors, than when it is exhibited 
alone, Thus, for Inſtance, when reduced to a Syrup with 
Sugar, it is mix'd with Ptiſans, which may be drank at Plea- 
ſure, ”w alleviate * and quench the Thi 

ma repared of it, in w 
EIS conſumed, in the 
to the Recovery of the Patient 
learn from a Caſe in Blegny 
rarius is of Opinion, that the frequent Uſe of the Pulp, made 
up with Sugar, and boil'd, contributes much to the Preſetva- 
ion of Health, and the Protraction of Life ; and, becauſe 
are Matters of the laſt Importance, we ſhall here tranſ- 
Paſſage from that Author. The Caſe, ſays 
0annes M Martini convinces me of the ſalu - 


the * 
who, after eati 
of a ſcirrhous 


8a 8 


Lad 
* 


from the Beginning of 
| a three Hour before Breakfaſt, took half 4 


40 of the mention d Compoſition ; but in he 
Er „ before he went to ſleep, he took the third Part 
4 Spoonful of the fame iquor. - This Evening Doſe he did 
<< not ſwallow all at once, but ſuffer d it to melt away gradual. 
66, chat i raight wipe away, and render cit — 
46 f 

66 

66 

46 

cg 
840 
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66, 
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Gir 


4 this delicious and caſily prepared Remedy, without the 
«« Aſſiſtance of any — preſerved his Liſe, and d 
„ good Health for ſo many Vears; and, when. he was a ſt 
«< eighty Years old, Age was not to him a Diſeaſe, according 
„ to. the Proverb, but a healthy vigorous State of Life, em- 
„ ploy'd in the Diſcharge of civil and domeſtic Offices, and 
60 bs with the grateful Reflections of a well-ſpent Lite. In 
« this Compoſition he was particularly careful, that the Acri- 
% mony of the Juice ſhould be predominant, leſt too great 
«« Sweetneſs ſhould excite a Nauſea, For this Reaſon he made 
up eight Ounces of Citron-juice, with twelve Ounces of 
« Sugar ; then boil'd them to a due Conliſtence, agitating 
them with a wooden Spatula, leſt the Sugar ſhould be burnt, 
„ and become red, To this Compoſition, before it was cold, 
«« he added an Qunce of the fineſt Sugar, coarſely pounded, 
«<< that the Compoſition, when concreted, might be more grate- 
e ful to the Taſte, I myſelf taſted this Mixture, and mult 
„ own, that the due Mixture of the Acid and the Sweet 
„ was highly grateful to the Palate.” The Pulp of the Citron 
is uſed externally for woling ithems, whilſt, for Inſtance, in 
Fevers, in order to alla eat, Slices of it are applied to 
the Wriſts of the Hands, and the Soles of the Feet. But I 
very much doubt, whether the Pores can be thus contrated, 

Tranſpiration ſtopt, by cold Applications, without Fear of 


ſome Danger ariſing from a Retropulſion of the . — | 
itron- 


Matter to the internal Parts, After impure Coition the 
juice, mix'd with Water, is ſaid to be of great Uſe for waſh- 
ing the Penis. It is alſo poſleſs'd of a etic Quality, and 
removes Spots, Freckles, Ring-worms, and Puſtules of the 
Face, eſpecially when it is mix'd with Camphire and White- 
wine. Nibelius informs us, that, according to Fon/lon, a 
_ Citron, cut thro' the Middle, fprinkled with Flower of Sulphur, 
warm'd in hot Aſhes, contributes to the Cure of the Itch, 
if the Parts affected are anointed with it, This Effect it pro- 
duces by its Juice; for which Reaſon, Lemon-juice maꝝ alſo 
be added to the Powders, of which the Ointments ain the 
Itch are compoſed. But t to be 
emiſed, left, even- in this Caſe, the Health of the Patient 
: ſhould be endanger'd by a Retropulſion of the perſpirable Mat- 


eral Evacuations ou 


ter, But, ſince. the Skin is render'd ſomewhat rough. by the 
Ule of acrid abſtergent Medicines, it may be again ſmooth'd; 
by Milk, or Emulboss of mild farinaceaus Subſtances, as 


the cold Seeds, _ — ep —— — 8 is alſo 
uſed, inſtead of Vinegar, ing Milk, and ſeparating 
tho Whey. That the Citron- juice may be readily bad, when 
Citrons themſelves cannot be found, the {talrans ſell the N 
preſs d Juice, impregnated, with Sugar: This call Aigre di 
Cedre. In £ the expreſy'd = of the. Citrons, after 
having ſtood time, till it becomes clear, 
Caſks, and kept for Sale. The Inhabitants. of 
in earthen Veſſels, till it becomes black, like Pitch; after which 
y. keep. it for Uſe, - From the Sediment or Fzces: of the 
Juice, w kept in Jars for Depuratien, according to Poet, 
is prepared, by Diſtillation, the Oleum Citri wi ; 
greeniſh, fragrant, and tranſparent, and of which, for the maſt 
t. about three Pints are obtain'd, from, fifty Pounds of the 
ces. According to Nebelius, an eſſential Salt may alſo be 
obtain d from the acid Citron · juice, by boiling it, when: en- 
preſs'd-and Rrain'd, to a Conſumption: of the Humidity 3. and 
aſterwards putting it by in a cool Þ n Cryitals may 
— 2 elle]. i Cryſtals. 
partake of the ſame Nature with the Juice, and are of: a zefris. 
gerating Nature, and reſiſt Putrefaction. | They alſo ſerye- to 
the Syrupus Citri Siccus. | | | 
Foutthly, the Citron-ſeeds are ; 
and are uſed principally in Emalſions; againſt. Fevets, and 
malignane Diſorders ; as. alſo. again the Meaſles, Small- 
orms of the Inteſtines, 


2 


are, Which is des 


poſſeſtd of an aromatic Qua he 


| Anguri@ fie Citrullus mulggteor, P 


CIT 

and uncommon Preparations 
the Citron, already ſpecified, there are ſeveral others directed 
in the Diſpenſatories, and kept in the Shops ; ſuch as the Con- 
ditum totrus Citri, in the In/itutiones Medicæ of Sennertus ; the 


Beſides the more i s of 


$ de toto Citro eſſentiſicatus, in the 2 Branden- 
Burg. the Eſfſentia Corticum Citri, in the fame Diſpenſatory 3 
the Agua Citri compeſita er Succis, ibid. the Aqua Citri cum 
jritu vini, ibid. the Agua Corticum Citri, in tho Ph 
ariſ. the Decoctum Citratum, in the Diſpenſat, Brandenburg. 
the Electuarium de Citro Meſue, in the Antidotarium Bonont- 
eſe, which, in Lemery's Pharmacop. is call'd Electuarium ex 
itro Stomachicum Meſue ; the Elidtuarium de Citro, in the 
Pharmacop. Pariſ. the Electuarium de Citro Tabulatum, in the 
Pbarmacop. Bruxellenfis, which, in the Pharmacop. Argentorat. 
and that of Lemery, is call'd the Electuarium de Citro ſoluti- 
vum ; the Elixir Citri, in the Diſpenſat. Brandenburg. the 
Elixir Gitri purgans, in the Pharmacop. Argentorat. the E/Jen- 
tra Citri, in the Pharmacep. Augu/t. the Extraftum Diacitri, 
D. D. Hieronymi Reuſneri, in the Phar. Auguſt. and Argen- 
torat. Morfult Citri ex ſucco, in the Pharmacop. Argentorat. 
the Syrupus de Corticibus Citri, in the Diſpenſat. Brandenburg. 
the Syrupus Acetofitatis Citri ; the Syrupus #« Citro tota, in the 
Biers Brandenburg. the Syrupus de toto Citro Eſſentificatus, 
ibid. and the Unguentum de Citrits, in the Diſpenſat. Branden- 
burg. There are fo many other Preparations of the Citron, in 
the practical Authors, and Writers of Diſpenſatories, that a 
bare Catalogue of them would tire the Reader's Patience, with- 
out informing his Judgment, 48 
The Syrupus e Succa Citriorum, or Syrup of the Juice of 
Citrons, is prepar'd : | 


Take one Pint of the clear Juice of Citrons; of fine Sugar, 
two Pounds; and boil into a Syrup, with a gentle Fire. 


The Syrupus Corticum Citriorum; or Syrup of Citron-peels. 


Take five Ounces of the outer yellow Citron- peel, full ripe, 
and freſh ; of Kermes-berries, or, in their ſtead, of the 
imported Juice, two Drams; of Spring-water, three 
Pints: Steep them together, for one Niokt, in a Bath- 
heat; and, to the ſtrain'd Liquor, put two Pounds and a 
half of fine Sugar ; and, with a moderate Heat, boil up 


into the ( of a Syrup. London Diſpenſatory. 


The ſame Virtues are attributed to the Citrium Medulla dul. 
ci, ſweet Citron, as to the ſweet Orange. ; 

CITRINATIO. Complete Digeſtion. Theatrum Chymi- 
cum, Vel. 2. Or, according to Rulandus and Fobnſon, Reſuſci- 
ion, ot ReſurreRion. | 
- CIFRINELLA, Goſh from its yellow or lemon Colour, is 
a {mall Bird, about the Bigneſs of a Lark. It ſings agreeably, 
and lives upon Seeds. It contains much volatile Salt and Oil, 


„ eee Lemery 


3 


* 3. i 
| CITRINULA is the Flammula or Spearwort, an Herb 
much uſed by Parace/ſus, as appears in his Writings. Fohwe 


..CITRINULUS. . A Stone between a. Cryſtal and a Beryl, 
ny — | 2 Citrinulus, in — is 
a. They make of it a Liquor, in manner of an 
TFT 

-..CITRONES, r loſe: 
Athenienf,.. where he ſnyeg that, among other | Bodies to be; 
found in the Sea, there are Carallia, Trina, and Citrones ; but 
no>where explains what he means by it. Caſtellus. 4 
_ CEERYLLUS, Office -- Citrullus 2 Ger, 767. 
Emac. 91g. Citrullus folio: Golocymthiars ſecte,  ſemine nigro x 
quibuſdam dngaria, J. B. 2. 235. Citrullus, Auguria, Tetran- 


a, habe 133. Auris; Citrullus dicta, C. B. Pin. 312, 
Rai kt 14. 8. Tourn. Inſt. 106. Elem. Bot. 75 Big, 
Oxon: 2. 228. h. Ind. A. 2. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 43. 


1. 


Theat, 771. Citrullur 


ſpelling and eliminating the peccant Matter thro? the jacea — 22. Citrullus iaces fut Anguria, 
— g to Hrrarium . Piſanelus affirms; Piſ. 266- CIIRUL, or WATER-MELON. abate? 
that, when drank. in Wine, it is eſſtctual againſt the Hamor-- - Ameng = 
rhoids, and Poiſons: of all Kinds, hut more ally that of · which'fi 
Scorpions. The Oil, expteſsd wich bot Inſtrumanta from 
are s'd; is, by Horta; 
— _ far — Leaves, 
alſo affirms, that it is the um P -- = | 
ing the Odours from Muſk ber,.. and\Civet, and fur. pte - Sinuſes. vi,theſe. 1 mall Tendrib, as alſo; Foot - 
paring: Ointments, becauſe 9 rei it becomes rancid:- ſtalks fuſtauting yellowiſh lowers, which arg ſucceeded by large / 
Ferrarius, from Badreddinus, inſatma us, that the Perfians'bſle+ round TFraigy le. of filling: bath: one 3 Hands. The Rind 
it in their Lamps. In the Pharmacia Augen, it ia cad. is, ſomewhat but ſmooth, and without any Tubercles, of 
Olum + granis Citri, and is recommended. im agthritid Hun, a darkiſhegeeen Colaur, and variegated with Specks of a faint- - 
and the Swellings is alſa {ago .expct? c Itdi Pulp is like that of the common Cucumber, white, 


** A 
CAE 


11 
911 


the Belly ia ancinted with t. 
3 


* 


placed in a 


che Gourd-ſeed, is grateful to the Palate. 
Citrul is not always of the fame Colour 3 


. whereas in others it is variegated with whitiſh Spots; in 
the Pulp is red and ſweet, and in others white, and not 


The Rint of the 


ſo grateful to | the Palate ; the Seeds in ſome are black, and in 
others of a rediſh-brown, It grows taneoufly fly in hot Cli- 
mates, ſuch as Apulia, Calabria, Sicily, and other Countries 
which lie towards the South. in the more norther! os ug it 
is ſown, and bears, but never arrives at perfect Maturity. I; 
flowers in Augufht, and its Seeds are * in the Attatan, in 
Italy, Spain, and other hot Climates. In the Maler it thrives 
no- where better than in Bra, where its Pulp is ſweet and 
ſucculent, like thoſe impor early into Muſcovy and Peter /- 
burg from Aftracan and Caſe an, under the Name of Arbus, 
which is, perhaps, borrowed from the Turks, who call the 
Water-melon Carpns, They are capable of being preſerved 
for a conſiderable time without Corruption; but for this End 
they muſt be pulled before they are entirely ripe. Their fun- 

Pulp or Marrow is a — _—_ not very houriſh- 
ing, aqueous, but juſtly celebrated for its moiſten logs laxarive 
diuretic, and refrigerating Qualities; In theſe re they 
agree with the Cucumber; but in this they ſarpaſs it, 
being free from its viſcid Quality, they are fooner digeſted, ad 
do not prove offenſive to the mach, though eaten in 
Quantities. are eaten raw, — — te Fr 
Parent of Cookery, has laid a Foundation for fire fr 
pared in a thoufand other Forms, The Seeds are, by —— 
cians, claſſed among the Four greater cold Seeds. T 
Urine, but leſs powerfully than the Seeds of the — 
They are prineipally uſed in cooling Emulſions. Not only the 
Species of Citrul, of which we now ſpeak, is poſſeſſed of theſe 
Qualities, but alſo varisus other Species growing out of Europe, 
which are grateful to the Palate and Stomach, in 

ey we pro- 


the Heat of the reſpeAtive Climates, in which 
dared. 
being ene of the 


- The Seed is the only Part uſed here, 
cold Seedo, and is of the Nature of Melon and Cucumber- 
agreeing with them in their cooling diuretic Faculties.” 

erhaaue calls this Plant Anguria. 

„ A. A Diſeaſe incident to Women, See 
Crrrrrrs. Theffame as Az Trrrs, wht: fr Ringer 
— — Is. 51 1 my oy Is 

E XA ut FHipporrater 2 iu, 4 

Ha Yogr' TR 1 ſet in the Gtound 


 CLAR, A 1 Term of Art, 70 Borie-flour, 
which is of the fore ing her 
of a Calf, rated from way by Boiling, afterwards calcini 
toa Whiteneſs, and very fine ſeviga og a Porphyry-ſtone, 


then . with freſh Water, and'calcin'd again im an 

Farther Par doſed, and} After Neffen ee n 
ſubtile Powder, which i is Printe trough a Steve upon 

4 Veſſels, to prevent their any 

 fellus, 


"GEAR. A Name, in Rieger, r Etes sert which 
CLAMOR, 8.4. An Intenſeneſs of the Voice; a Wt Outs 


try, a Clamour. This is ſometimes the'Cauſe of a Rupture of 
the Veſſels, and ſometimes of a Diſorder ik an Agra e 


about the Membranes of the re 4a and Muſcl which 775 
be c ed to that ulcerous and inſlammia e 

affects the Hands, Leys, and Loins, after * hard Fab 5 
the ſpirĩtuous and humid Particles bei bag on 


Fres and Membranes: 'dry*d and con Theſe — 905 
Obſetvations. Sometimes x 2 as Paracelſu ta 5 
Symptom of a tartareous' Diſeaſe, and V e xr 40 1 


artarus, becauſe it hurms and cuts Parat 
Tartar. L56. 2, in Not. A Clam is eines ah eli che 


of R Boba Ars 
out of a Li Y, 9 nee” 
R ESTIN A 775 if e — 


— — 8 3 it its whe 

into tu Lips, 

and 2 * lower divided into three e, 

which is tubulated and” crenated, 

forates the Bottom of t 

with = $ — 
* or 


Part, and jts 
TM 
1 2 2 


Af, add 
Geeſe, a ſhrill Noiſe; 2 


an Exprefion uſed 
where alen, in his” 


in ſome it is 


8 in 


cies of Claret, 
ma 1a ns Progr It d 10 N 2 


ELA 


2 T9, Tk ate i Ba G 
tum ela what 
this Name, in Wade is erally 28 waa 


aromatic Powders in Wine, which is afterwards edulco 
with Sugar or Honey, * Species of Liquor is alſo called 
Hum Hippocraticum, and, by the Germans, Hi 55 be- 
cauſe, when the Infuſion is finiſhed, it is ſtrained 
trates's Sheve, as tis CORY cal d. Tt is prepared 00 various 
Aromatics, and other Ingredients, e to the different 
Iatentlons to be anſwered, Thus, for Inſtance, there is a laxa - 


tive Claret in Schroder”s Pharo. ia ; and another, beari 
the fame Title, in Zwelfer's Pfades . ia _ Vebroder? 
in the above-mention? Work, has alſo a rgative C 


which he calls Vinum Hipperaticam Auel Barchuſen, 


in his Synopſis Pharmacie, gives us Directions for 
purgative tet; and Zwe 5, in his 774 4 22 * 
us a Recipe for a h e Claret. Other F ene 
paring ing Claret, ſuited to d. t Intentions, occur in 1 2 
thors, to which every one have Acceſs. 
making the Infakon, _ uſe Spirit of Wine, both ſim NN im- 
ted with Atotmha wor mix diftil'd atars with 
ine,” or the ine, Frau, in OM. Med. 
Lid, 4. Gf 11. all giv the Name of Claret to an Infuſion 


ed of one Pint of Spring- water, an Ounce * 
. and three Aa of the whiteſt n 


Wane: Aud Gar, ns ee es ut cad, of 
A. A gives us the following 


RL of pure ng-water, ewo- Fitts 3 . Au Bos 

Oar, 0 OE Fong 44 
of C r ag. 
Roſes, one Dram : fuſe in a cloſe-ſtopt ſituated 
in a warm Place, t 6 Hou thn fin ofthe L- 

. of Go Be Vo 

. of 
each one Ounce. of te. Jlpe uf V 


FK 
eraticum, becauſe the former is edulcoratod with H und 
—— with . and becauſe the Claret is generally ren- 

means of Saffron, whereas te Fino Hip 

AF pe rp das « 3 ich is 
natu not made ſo by Art, daes ag d to 
make — — Claret, uſe Spirit of Wine, impregnated 
—_— Powders, or a certain aromatic Eſſenee, called 

Ts pro Clarets, of which they pour a few Drops into 
eGlaſ of Wine, Without giving the particular Recipes, Which, 
in the ſeveral Diſpenſatories; come under the Title of Vin 

rum, we ſhall only here ke a View of thoſs 
come 73 res Simpl ; you In Bauderon's Phar- 
maropcria Fas 
v n prepared in the following 


Take of ts beſt Aqui Vit; ſix Ounces 3 of Roſe-water, 
four 98 of white Sugar, three Ounces ; and of = 
ue nnamon, one Outice ; Infuſe all for twen 
four Hou, in 4 riatr y-mouth'd cloſe-ſtopt Gu 
Veſſel ; then ſttain the < nf twice or thrice this” 


2 ates's Sle lecus. 88 
before ak, 
nd difpe] Flatu 
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more and feculent Parts ma ually and ſpontaneouſly 
rr agg the Bottom. This, wb Language of the Chy- 
miſts, is call'd Clarificatio per Subfidentiam, or Clarificatio per 


Refidentiam. Liquors are alſo clari A Filtration, or Cola- 
tion, by which Method the groſſer remain in the Filtre, 


thoſe which are finer, and more ſubtile, paſs thro' it. 
Fertentation is another Method of clarifying Liquors, becauſe, 
b fermentative Motion, their r Parts are carry'd to 
the Bottom. Liquors are alſo ſometimes clarify'd by being 
boil'd a little with Whites of Eggs reduced to a Froth ; for this 
Subſtance, in conſequence of its glutinous Nature, adheres to 
the groſſer Parts of the Fluid, which are afterwards to be ſepa- 
rated by Filtration, Another Method of OY Liquors is 
by an Affuſion of other Liquors, according to the Nature of the 
Liquor to be clarify'd ; by which means it being render'd tur- 
bid, and a Precipitation produc'd, may become more clear and 
PFOCLARUM. Any thing made of Cryſtal. Rulandus. 
CLASIS, CLASMA, NIA ox, xadoue, from AA, to break, 
a Fracture. See FRACTURA. 3 
The Verb #242 is often uſed by Galen, Lib. 2. de Mot. 
to expreſs ſuch a Diſtortion or Reflexion of the Muſcles as 
almoſl deprives them of Action; and ſo in Hi Pocrates, Lib. de 


Frack. it is ſpoken of the Reflexion or of a 
Member. 
CLAVATA. The Name of a Suture. See Sur uk A. 


CLAVATIO. The fame as GomeHosts, See ARTICU- 


LATIO, | 

CLAUDIACON, xaaudaxiy. The Name of a Collyrium, 
in AMgineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 16. 
| CEAUDICATIO. Lameneſs. 2 
_ CLAVELLATI CIN ERES. Pot-aſh. See the Article 
ALCALI. | 

CLAVICULZ, in Anatomy, the Clavicles. : 

The two Clavicles are ſituated tranſverſly, and a little ob- 
liquely, oppoſite to each other, at the ſuperior and anterior Part 
be Thorax, between the Scapula and Sternum. 

Each Clavicle reſembles an Italic S, being a long Bone, irre- 
gularly cylindrical, bent forwards near the Sternum, and back- 
wards near the Scapula, as if it were made up of two Arches 
join'd endwiſe in oppoſite Directions, that which lies on the 
fore Part of the Breaſt being the largeſt. The Clavicles are 
more ſtrait in Women than in Men. 

The Clavicle is divided into a Body, or middle Part, and two 
Extremities, one anterior, inferior, and internal, which I term 
the PeRoral or Sternal Extremity ; the other poſterior, ſuperior, 
and external, which I name the Humeral or Scapular Extre- 


mity. | 
| The peach Extremity is the thickeſt, and of a triangular 
Figure, eſpecially near the End, where it is a little ed, 
ſhews a cartilaginous Surface with three Angles, of Which 
the loweſt is the moſt prominent, and turned a little toward the 
Cavity of the Thorax. Near theſe Angles there are ſeveral 
muſcular and ligamentary Impreſſions, one of which, near the 
inferior Angle, is ſametimes raiſed like a Tubercle. 

The humeral Extremity is flat and broad, and two Sides ma 
be conſidered in it, one ſuperior, the other inferior; Nkewiſe 
two Edges, one anterior, the other poſterior ; and a ſmall ar- 
ticular Surface. = . 

The upper Side has ſeveral Inequalities, and in the lower 
there is a kind ot oblong, rough, oblique Tuberoſity. The 
r* Edge is convex, thick, and uneven, being that of the 

Arch of the Clavicle. The anterior Edge is concave, 
narrow, and ſmooth every-where, except near the great Arch, 
where it has a rough Impreſſion. The articular Surface termi- 
nates this Extremity, being cartilaginous, turned obliquely for- 
ward, and of an oval Figure, like that, of the, Acromium, 
with which it is articulated. % 70 LOO 
* "The Body, or middle Portion, which, together with the 
pectoral Extremity, forms the great Curvature of the Clavicle, 
is not ſa thick op the xtremities. It is a 8 both on 


the and lower Sides, and therefore two Edges may like- 
- wiſe be diſtinguiſhed in it. The upper Side is pretty eyen, the 
lower ſomething wugher, and a little; depreſſed by a ſuperficial 
the concave... a Lil 5 4 N 5 . 3 
inner Subſtance of the Exttemities is cellulous ; The 
reſt is more ſalid, conliſting of very thick Sides, with à agrrow 


Cavity, more or And Ald with reticular bony Filaments, 
| The particular Situation ot chi Bone is ea unde from 
what has been ſaid. The moſt uneven Side of the Body, and 


rough Side of the humerat Extremity, are always to be turned 


downward. 
The Clavicle is articulated with the Acromium and Sternum 
Arthrodia, . The Articulation with the Scapula, by means 
the Acromium, is as real and diftin@ as the Articulation 


with the Sternum, which laſt appear ſomething extraordinary 
| * A Froftire of the Clarice is by Cells, 
Fae} 


C'LA 
in the Skeleton, where the ſmall Notch in the Sternum is no-- 
wi rey to the broad Extremity of the Clavicle. 

lavicles ſerve for Butteteſſes to the Scapulz, and bound 
their Motions forward and upward ; by their ligamentary Con- 


neCtions they likewiſe hinder the Scapulæ from running too far 


back, which 7 4 in thoſe who drag Burdens behind 
them. o give Inſertion to many Muſcles. 

The ſternal Extremity of the Clavicle is cruſted over with a 
Cartilage, which is a little convex, and covers its whole trian- 
gular Surſace; beſides which it has another moveable Cartilage, 
common to this and the Sternum. See STERNUM. 

The ſma'] inous Surface of the humeral Extremity of 
the Clavicle, anſwering to that of the Acromium, is much 
thicker in freſh than in dry Bones, and appears, like that of the 
Acromium, to be a little convex. 

Between theſe two Cartilages of the Clavicle and Acromium 
there is, in ſome Subjects, a thin interarticular Cartilage, very 
ſmooth on both Sides. 

The Articulation of the Acromium, with the Extremity of 
the Clavicle, is ſtrengthened quite round by ſeveral ſmall ſtrong 
Ligaments, which go from one Bone to the other. Theſe Li- 
gaments lie very near each other, and are withal ſo tightly braced 
over the Joint, as to hide it altogether ; and they appear m 
like a cartilaginous Covering than a ligamen exture. 


| 8 Surface of theſe Ligaments is lined with the Capſula of 
| oint. . 


When the ſmall interarticular Cartilage is found, its whole 
Circumference is connected to theſe Ligaments. 
7 — 1 of N 2 Sternum is ſuſtain'd 
ev ts, by one „ round the pectoral 
tremity of the Clavicle, A the Edge of the triangular 
Surface, and from thence paſſing over the interarticular — | 
ay 9 4 by the other Anas * Sternum. 
is a „ narrow, Ligament, which from 
one Clavicle rs other, behind the Furca of the Sternum, 
being fixed to the internal Angle of the contiguous Extremi- 
ties of the Bones. It may be called the interclavicular Liga- 
ment. Winſlow's Anatomy. | 


FRACTURES of the CLAavicles. 


The Clavicle®, on account of its tranſverſe Poſition, but 
principally from its remarkable Tenderneſa, is very often broken, 
ſometimes in the Middle, ſometimes near the Humerus, or 
Sternum; but where-ever it happens, the Part next the Hume- 
rus, from the Weight of the Arm ſuſtained by the Clavicle, 
deſcends below that next the Sternum. And therefore, tho” 
that Part of it next the Breaſt remains immoveable, yet, from 
the Tendency of the other downwards, they will of Neceſſity 
run one over the other, 

It is not difficult to know when this Part is fractured; for, 
firſt, the Patient cannot lift his Arm ; ſecondly, the Arm hangs 
inclin*'d towards the Breaſt, whereas before it was extended 
upwards or backwards ; and, thirdly, the Bones of the Cla- 
vicles having ſcarce any Muſcles to cover them, a Fracture of 
thoſe Parts muſt undoubtedly be evident to the Touch, - Sight, 
and Hearing, —_ upon the leaſt Motion of the Humerus 
or Arm on the ſame Side, * 

The Reduction of the Bones of the broken Clavicle is not 
hard to effect, eſpecially in à tranſyerſe Fracture; for the Hu- 
merus, with 5 Fragment of the Clavicle, is uſually 
reduced with little Trouble, and replaced in its Seat by 
Help of the Fingers only. But it is far more difficult to keep 
the reduc'd Bones in their Place, eſpecially in an oblique Fra- 
Qture ; for which there are two Reaſons :. Firſt, the circular 
Bandage, with which the long Bones of the Arms, and other 
Extremities, are held very firm, are quite improper here on 
account of the Diſpoſition of the Place or Part affected; and, 
next, the Weight of the depending Arm very eaſily pulls 
aſunder what has been replac'd ; fo that it is no Wonder, if the 
Bones of the Clavicles are very often found either uneven, or 
elſe very.infirm, after Agglutination, tho” we do not want Ex- 
amples where theſe ſorts of Fractures have been very firmly and 
happily reſtored, 11 when the Patients take due care ta 
keep themſelves at Reſt. | | 

A Fracture of the Clavicle is reduced after the following 
M 18 3 is N Log a low * and an Aſſiſt- 
ant, s Knee agai atient's Back, between the 
Shoulders An lays hold with his Hands on the Shoul-. 
ders, and gently pulls backwards, by which means the 
Clavicles are duly extended, While this is doing, the Surgean, 
who, ſtands before, endeavours with his Hands to reduce the 
Bones into their proper Place; which done, be orders an 
Afiſtant to hold them firmly in that Poſition. He then ap- 
lies, firſt, above and below the Clavicles, à narrow, but thick 
Roller Ader, (Tab. 30. Fig. 13.) folded on one Side, in order to fill 
the Cavities. e ths, ſecondly, be ys two narrower 
re n 


Over 


. 
lies a Piece of thick Paper, (Tab. 


theſe, thirdly 
to the Neck and Shoulders, and 


Orer all irdly, he 
29. Fig. 12.) accommoda 
firlt dipe i 

Place 


„be is to put under the Shoulder a thick Fillet, rolled up, 
or a Ball, left the Arm d again *. its Poſition. And, 
is 


in the fifth and laſt Place, ly to af N 
the affected Part, and ſuſpend the Arm in . fixed 
the Neck. Plaiſters, whatever ſome may pretend, are, in this 
Caſe, generally found ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. , _ 
But ſe the Arm is ſometimes with great Difficulty kept 
back, and with Kill greater Difficulty conglutinated, unleſs re- 
tained in that Situation, Surgeons have, for the Retention. of 
the Humerus, invented an Inftrument, reſembling the Letter T. 
This Inftrument may be made either of Wood or Iron, and is 
_ repreſented by Fig. 13. in Tab. 29. Its Sides are almoſt three 
Inches broad, covered either i Leather or Cloth. The 
Method of applying it is this: Its tranſverſe Parts, A. A. are 
applied to both Shoulders or Scapulz, whilſt its 1 Part, B. 
reaches along the Back. In the Hole, C. are two ſtrong 
Cords, by means of which, after paſſing the Arms thro* the 
Rings, A. A. this crucial Inſtrument i ſecurely fixed t6 the 
Body. The more cloſely or looſely the longer Part, B. is ty'd 
about the 2 of ** or leſs the brag are 7 5 back- 
wards. t, in Cafes where a very tight I ying of this 
ment does not anſwer the Eiche ede belt b b 
be applied to the Back, under the Part B. before the Cords are 
ty'd; for, by this means, the Clavicle is ſomewhat more 
powerfully raiſed, and kept back. The Rings, A. A. may be 
made either of Iron or Leather, and in ſuch a manner, that they 
may be either leſſen'd or enlarged at Pleaſure. 
Splinters of the Bone are quite diſc from the 
reſt, and not only prick the adjacent Fleſh, but alſo hinder the 
Reduction of the Clavicles, it ſeems neceſſary, in this Caſe, to 
make an Inciſion in the Skin, and extract them cautiouſly, be- 
fore we proceed to the Reduction, and due Treatment, of the 
other Parts of the Bone. But if Splinters, till adhering to the 
Bones, ſhould either prick the adjacent Muſcles, or prevent the 
Reduction, they are either to be cut off with the Sciſſars repre- 
ſented by Fig. 1. in Tab. 29. or, when they are found ſufficient! 
blunt, they are to be forced into their 1 Seat, by whi 
means they are often conglutinated with the reſt of the Bone: 
But, in making this Inciſion, great Care and Caution are neceſ- 
» leſt the large Subclavian Veins and Arteries ſhould happen 
to be wounded, and fatal Hzmorrhages by that means brought 
On. : 
LuxAT1ons of the CLAvicis. 


Tho' the Clavicles, on account of their ſtrong Li 
are rarely luxated, yet they are ſometimes forced from the 
Sternum or Acromium, with which 99 cohere, by external 
Violence, ſuch as Falls, for Inſtance, or the lifting of 
too heavy Burdens. As to the Cure of this Diſorder, the 
ſooner the Reduction is attempted, the more eaſily the Bones 
reſume their natural Situation. On the contrary, the longer 
the Reduction is delay'd, the Cure is proportionably the more 
difficult; for old Luxations of the Clavicles are almoſt always 
found incurable. | PEE 

The Clavicles may be ſeparated from the Sternum in two 
Manners, and flip either to the internal Part towards the Afj 
Arteria, or to the external Part. In the former of theſe Caſes 
a certain Sinus is generally obſerved about the Part affected; and 
the Aſpera Arteria, the adjacent Carotids, the contiguous 
Nerve, and the Ocſ itſelf, are ſtrongly and 
compreſſed; whereas, when the Clavicle is ſeparated and diſ- 
joined externally from the Sternum, a preternatural Tumor is 
obſerved about the Joining of theſe Bones. 

As for reducing luxated Clavicles, and retaining them in 
their natural Situation, the ſame Rules are to be obſerved as in 
reducing Fractures of the Clavicles ; only the Surgeon muft 
carefully obſerve to apply a proper 8 as ſoon as the Bones 
are reduced; for, if an accurate Application of is 
neceſſary in any Caſe, it is particularly ſo when the Clavicle is 
diſlocated, eſpecially when the Relief of the Patient has been 
delay'd for a conſiderable time; for, as the Clayicles are ſupported 
by ſcarce any Muſcles, ſo alſo, in Caſes of this Nature, their 


ts, 


Ligaments are generally ſo hurt and weaken'd, that they are 
inſufficient for 5 ing the Arm; for which Reaſon the 
Application of a proper ge is in this Caſe abſolutely ne- 
ceflary. | = 


Luxations of the Clavicles, 8 at that Extremity to- 
wards the Acromium, are generally diſcovered with ſo much 
Difficulty, that, according to Hippocrates, in his Book De Ar- 
ficulis, and the ſkilful Pars, many of the moſt knowing Phy- 
| ficians and ry e have miſtaken them for Diſlocations of 
Humerus, and accordingly ſubjected the Patients to unneceſſary 
Pain to no manner of Purpoſe ; for when a Caſe of this Nature 
happens, as Pare obſerves, the ſuperior Part of the Clavicle 
rotuberates upwards, and a Hollow or Cavity is obſerved. in the 
Part where the Clavicle is ſeparated from the Acromium. The 
FRO —_ afflicted with violent Pains, and the Arms are 
OL. . 


in Spirit of Wine or Oxycrate. Then, in the fourth 


repreſent gure ( co), that 
vertical Angles, or and continued V 


Articulis, informs us, That in Wreſtling he had hi 
« fo far ff from the Acromium, that there was a Sinus, 
<< almoſt Inches broad, between the two Bones; but, 


From what has been ſaid it naturally followy, that the prin 
cipal and moſt diſtinguiſhing — K luxated Cla- 
vicle are, firſt, a Hollow or Cavity between the Clavicle and 
Acromium, which, as it is wanting in Perſons, denotes 
a Separation of theſe Bones, which, in their natural State, 
adbere to each other, Secondly, the Patient cannot lift his 
Arm to his Head. In treating Diſorders of this kind the Surgeon 
is to be particularly careful to extend and ones the luxated 
Parts to their natural Situation, with as much Expedition and 
Dexterity as be poſſibly can ; and, fince the principal Means of 
Cure are placed in » theſe are to be apply'd with the 
8 are 3 for Patients, to whom the Bandages have, in 

is Caſe, been unſkilfully or negligently applied, are ſeldom ſo 
D or Weaknels of the Arm remains, 


| BanDAcRs for the CLAvICLE: . 

I, There are two Kinds of Bandage for a fractured Clavicley 
with reſpect to the Diſtance of the Fracture from the Sternum, 
or the Os Humeri. In the former Caſe the moſt convenient 
Bandage is the Capitalis Refiexa, or ine, conſiſting of a 
Roller, ſix Ells long, and or four Fingers wide, which is 
rolled up with two Heads. The Fracture then being duly 
reduced, the Cavities above and below the Clavicle are fill'd 
up with narrow Bolſters, upon which are laid thick Splints of 
Paſteboard, about an Inch in{Breadth, along the Clavicle; and 
upon theſe again, at the Place of the Fracture, a third 


in 
which is very ſmall, and well covered, and ſecured with a — 
Bolſter, a Splint of thick Paſteboard, (Tab. 29. Figs 


12.) to prevent the Clavicle from ſlipping out on either Side. 
This rightly done, the Surgeon orders an Aſſiſtant to hold his 
Hand upon the Dreſſings, while he applies the Middle of the 
Roller to the Top of the diſcaſed Shoulder (Tab. 58. Fig. 23. 
8.); whence he brings down the anterior Head of the Roller 
obliquely over the Breaſt, 5. carrying the poſterior Head 
obliquely over the Back between the Scapulze to the Axilla, . 
of 2 ound Side, under which he paſſes it; and, bringing it 
up acroſs the Breaſt to d. it over the anterior Roller ; 
drawing it under the e. of the diſcaſed Side, brings it 
out towards the Back. Then the anterior Head of the Roller, 
which was taken in by the circular Motion of the other Head, is 
reflected over the diſeaſed Shoulder, f. and taken in by the other 
Head of the Roller, on the Back, in its circular Progreſs towards 
the Breaſt; and, being x „ is carry'd back over the 
Shoulder, to croſs the other again upon the Breaſt; Thus is 
the Roller ſpent in carrying one of its Heads round the Body, / 
while the other Head is taken in by it, and reflected from 
Breaſt to the Back, and from thence back again, at every mutual 
Concurrence of the Heads; by which means the Splints, with 
the ſubjacent Bolſters, are firmly covered, and ſecured upon the 
fractured Bone. In the laſt Place, the Ends of the Roller are 
to be well faſten'd with Pins, and the Arm to be ſuſpended in a 
Sling, as in Tab. 59. Fig. 17. C. C. But, ſince it is very 
difficult to retain the Parts of the broken Clayicle, after they 
are reduced, in their 2 Situation, by this Bandage alone, 
becauſe they are very ſubject to be drawn out of their Place by 
the Weight of the Arm, the Surgeon would do well to afliſt it 
with another Bandage, termed, from its Figure, the Stellate, 
which draws back, and in a manner ſuſpends, the Shoulders. 
The Application of it is as follows: 50% 1 
II. Take a Roller, four or five Ells long, and 
three Fingers broad, and ply the End of it upon a Bolſter under 
the Axilla of the ſound Si (Tab.58. Hg. a. 4. ); whence carry 
it obliquely up the Back, between the Scapulæ, to the Top of 
the Shoulder next the Fracture, b. from whence deſcending 
before, let it paſs under the diſeaſed Axilla, c. and from thence 
return obliquely up the Back, and over the Shoulder, to the 
ſound Axill, where it ; ſo that the Courſes, by their 
InterſeQions, #- form the Figure of an X in the Middle of /the 
Back. Theſe Circumvolutions are to be continued till the 
Roller . when the e fixed on the Shoulder will 
the Fi is, of two s cohering by 
nu V ertices 3 the 
Shoulder next the Fracture will be firmly retained in a backward 
Poſture, by which a Diſlocation of the reduced Fragments will 


be prevented, If this Bandage, after ſame time, becomes 
* it uſually happens, it be necoſſary, after every 
two or three Days, to renew the the Arm being 'be 
back by an this „ While it is . 
4 


* 


CL A 


the Patient muſt conſtantly keep his Arm in a Sling, Ses Tab. 
<9." Fig. 17. And this is the Bandage call'd Stellate, from 
ſort of 2 it _ = ——— wo Star. 5 
may alſo begin by applying nd of the Rollef upon 
Shoulder, d. 8 it by v. and c. to . ++) from 


thence by e, and 4. to d. again, and fo on till it is ſpent. Ob- 
ferve, laſtly, that, inſtead of this Bandage, the Machine recom- 
mended above, and repreſented Tab. 29. Fig. 13: may commo- 
diouſly be uſed. AO * 
III. When the Clavicle is fractured neat the Humerus, the moſt 
roper and commodious Species of Bandage is that call'd the 
Colca Simplex, ſo denominated from its ſuppoſed Reſemblance 
5978 — has alſo gone _ the Fo of Ge- 
ranium, amo ians, ever ſince the of Hippocrates. 
It conſiſts of © bon or ſimple Roller, — five Fn. long, 
and three Fingers Breadth, rolled up into one Head. "The F rag 
ments being rightly reduced, and ſecured as before directed, 
End of the Sr is apply'd under the ſound Axilla upon a Bol- 
ſter; and an Aſſiſtant dere to hold it on the Place, See Tab. 
58. Fig. 25. a. From hence the Roller is carry'd obliquely 
over the Breaſt, 5. and the broken Clavicle, c. and thence de- 
ſcends behind ovet the Top of the Scapula ; and, paſſing under 
the diſeaſed Axilla, is reflected from its interior Part, d. to its 
erior Part, in ſuch a manner as to paſs over the former 
tſe,' c. making with it the Figure X over the Axilla ; 
whence it deſc obliquely 
Axilla, a. where it began. When the Roller js thrice paſſed 
about the Patient in this manner, the remaining Part of. it may 
be diſpoſed of either in the fame Courſe, or in a circular Dire- 
Roh abbut the Humerus, adjacent to the affected Clavicle ; and 
the End of it is to be ſecured either by a Pin, or by Suture. 
The Patient's Arm is alſo to be ſuſpended in a Slirig, leſt by its 
Weight the reduced Bone ſhould be removed from its Situation. 
The Surgeon, in the mean time, is to be particularly cateful, 
that the Bandage be exactly applied to the fractured Part, and 
retain it in its due Poſition, Patient muſt alſo keep his 
Arm as caſy as poſſible ; for which Purpoſe ſome faſten it to the 
Breaſt by a circular or ſpiral Bandage. 

Others apply the Bandage for this Purpoſe, by beginning undet 
the Axilla ot the ſound Side, as in Fig. 25. from whence they 
proceed obliquely acroſs the Back, and over the Shoulder adja- 
cent to the fradured Clavicle, c. which is alfo to be compre- 
hended by the Bandage : And, having paſſed the Roller under 
the Axilla, 4. It is carry'd over the Shoulder; and, interſecting 
the former on the Fracture, c. it goes obliquely acroſs the 
Breaſt, 5. to the oppoſite Axilla, a, where it began; and thus 
they continue till the Roller is ſpent, faſtening its End about 
the Shoulder, or where-ever it terminates. The Uſefulneſs of 
theſe Bandages; in a Fracture or Luxation of the Clavicle, is 
ſelf-evident. It may be alſo apply'd with Advantage in a Luxa- 
tion of the Humerus, and even in a Fracture of its Neck. 

IV. The ſimple Spica with two Heads is a Bandage made with 
the ſame or a ſomewhat _ Roller, rolled up into two Heads 
in manner following: The Middle of the Roller is fix'd under 
the ſound Axilla, (Fig. 25. @.) whence its anterior Head paſſes 
over the Præcordia, 6. and its poſterior over the Back obliquely 
to the affected Shoulder, c. where the Heads changing, deſcend 
one behind, the other before, to the Axilla, d. under which 
they again change, and are carry'd up to the Top of the 
Shoulder, c. where they croſs again, and deſcendobliquely, one 
over the Breaſt, the other over the Back, to the Right or ſound 
Axilla, a. under which again croſſing, they cantinue the ſame 
Courſe as before, till the Roller is run out, and the Clavicle 
well cover'd and ſecur'd. After this the Arm is to be ſuſpended 
in a Sling, and the ſame Cautions are to be obſery'd as before. 

Another Method of applying the double-head Spica is as 
follows : The Middle of the Roller is fixed under the Axilla of 
the Side affected, + 25. de whence both Heads are carry'd up 
to the Top of the Shoulder, e. where croſſing, they muſt be 
drawn tight, and carry'd obliquely over the Breaſt, h. and the 
Back to the Right Axilla, a. where 8 crofling and chang- 
ing, they return by the ſame Way to the Top of the Shoulder, 
c. C. and there eroſſing, and being duly ftrain'd, they are carried 
down undet the Left Axilla, d. where the Bandage firſt began. 
And thus the ſame Courſe is to be repeated, till the Roller is run 
out, and the affected Part well cover'd and ſecur'd. Some 
modern , following Galen and the Antients, apply a 
Part of this in manner of a Sling or Bridle, about the 
lower Arm, in order to ſuſtain it ; but as, by that means, the 
fractured Clavicle will be drawn downwards by its ſuſtaining the 
Weight of the Arm, I ſhould rather approve of a particular 
Sling, ſuch as is repreſented Fig. 17. Tab. 59. to be faſten'd 
about the Neck and the found 

Monſ. Gays French Surgeon, in his Chirurgie veritable, 
a 


to an Ear of in. 


has directed age different from the ing, but equally 
neat and commodious, and perhaps e, as being appli- 
cable to all kinds of Fractures of the Clavicle. In this Method, 


which is a particular Application of the Capitalis reflexa, or 
Capeline, he uſes a Roller, fix Ells long, A Fingers broad, 


1 


over the Back to the oppoſite 


which is alfo rolled up. with two Heads, in the following Man- 


—_” 


ner: The Middle of the Roller is fixed under the Axilla neareſt 
to the affected Chvicle, (ſee again Fig. 28. Let. d.) and the two 
Heads of the Roller carry'd.up to the Top of the Shoulder ; 
where they croſs in the Figure of an X, and areghence brought 
down, one over the Breaſt, h. the other over the Back, to the 
oppoſite Axilla,*a. under which they croſs; and thence being 
carry'd in a Circle round the Body, meet again under the Axi 

la next to the Fracture; and there croſſing, are again 3 
up to the Top of the Shoulder, and their Courſe continued as 
before, till they return to where they began; the poſterior Head 
is then brought forward over the Shoulder down to the Breaſt, 
and is there taken in by the anterior Head, (fee Fig. 23. a,b.) 
which is carry d circularly round the Body; and having thus 
paſſed under it, is refleted back in the Direction /. and again 
taken in by the circular Turf on the Back; whence it is again 
reflected, and taken in by the Circle at the Breaſt ; and thus 
the Heads continue their Courſe, till the Roller is ſpent. That 
we may know the Reaſon, which moved the Author of this 
Bandage to prefer it before all others, it will be proper to ſhew 
its Uſefulneſs, actording to the Deſcription of the Inventor. 
While, then, the Beginning of this Bandage N compreſſes 
the Axilla next the diſeaſed Part, the broken Clavicle, which 
was drawn downwards from its Situation by the Weight of the 
Arm, is reduced or forced into its Place. And again, as ſoon 
as the Roller, after crofling upon the Shoulder, is carry d 
obliquely over the Breaſt, and the diſeaſed Place, to the oppo- 
ſite Axilla, the Fragment of the Clavicle near the Sternum, 
which is always raiſed upwards by the Fracture, is moſt com- 
modiouſly depreſſed into its proper Situation, ſo that, after two 
Circles only of the Roller, the broken Parts of the Clavicle 
will be reduced to their natural Poſition. M. Goxey alſo judges 
this Bandage better than the common Sort for a Fracture of the 


Scapula. 8 . 

T he Bandage for a Luxation of the Clavicle is almoſt the 
ſame as for a Fracture of it, the Injury in theſe Caſes being 
much of the ſame Nature. As ſoon, therefore, as the Luxa- 
tion is reduced, a Bolſter, dipt in Spirit of Wine, is to be ap- 
ply'd to the Part; and, if the Diſlocation be of that End next 
the Sternum, the Capeline Bandage, before deſcribed, is to be 
uſed ; but if the Clavicle be depreſſed inwards, it will be alſo 
neceſſary to apply the Stellate Bandage, - deſcribed above, in 
order to ketp the Shoulders extended backwards, that the Cla- 
vicle may be thrown outwards ; but, when this Bone is diſlo- 
cated outwards, this Bandage muſt be omitted; and we muſt 
endeavour to depreſs it by Application of thick Bolſters. If the 
Head of the Clavicle, next the Scapula, be diſlocated, your 
Bandage muſt be the ſimple Spica with two Heads, or that of 
M. Gouey, before deſcribed. Laſtly, when both the Clavicles 
are violently diſplaced, the double 55 is to be applied in the 
Manner directed for Luxations of the Hu E Rus and SCAPUL&, 
which fee. In ll Fractures and Luxations of this kind, the 
Patient is to carry his Arm in a Sling, faſtened at his Neck, 
till the Parts are ſufficiently confirmed, to prevent a new Diſ- 
location. Heifter, Chirurg. | | 

CLAVICULZ, in Botany, is the ſame as Capreoli. See 
CArRBOTUvss. | 

CLAVIS Siliginis. Lonicerus calls by this Name the Grains 
of Rye, which are ſpoiled in the Growth, and look black. I 
think the Country People call it Smutted Rye. It is eſteemed an 
excellent Remedy againſt an immoderate Flux of the Lochia. 

CLAVIS, in Anatomy, is the ſame as CLAvIcuLA. | 

CLAVIS, in Chymiſtry, is any Menſtruum, particularly of 
Minerals, which unlocks them, as it were, and penetrates to 
their inner Subſtance : Or it imports Directions for performing 
any ſecret Proceſs. ; 

CLAUSTRUM Gutturis, beer, aber. The Paſſage 
to the Throat, which lies immediately under the Root of the 
Tongue and Tonſils. Clauftrum Virginitatis is the Hymen. 

CLAUSURA. An Imperforation of any Canal or Cavity 
in the Body. Thus ws 5 Uterti is a preternatural Imperfo- 
ration of the Uterus. And Clauſura Tubarum Fallopianarum 
is a morbid Imperforation of the Fallopian Tubes, mention'd by 
Ruyſch as one Cauſe of Infecundity. | 

LAVUS is a Chirurgical Inſtrument of Gold, with a large 
Head, mentioned by Amatus Lufitanus, which was deſigned to 
be introduced into an exulcerated Palate, for the better Articu- 
lation of the Voice. Foreftus takes notice of one made of 


ver. | 
CLAVUS ericus is an hyſterical Sym which Syden- 
ham thus 22 | yi hin, | 7 
Hyſterics ſometimes attack the external Part of the Head, 
between the Pericranium and the Cranium, and occaſion violent 
Pain, which continues fix'd in one Place, not exceeding the 
Breadth of the Thumb; and it is likewiſe accompany'd with 
enormous 88 I call this Species the Clavus hy/tericus, 
which principally affects ſuch as have the Green Sickneſs. Sy- 
denham. See HYSTERICA. 
Such a Pain in the Head alſo ſometimes ariſes from a Venereal 
Caries or Exoſtoſis of ſome Bone of the Cranium. Affruc. 


CLAVUS 


c 


|  ELAVUS Otulirum, according e Lib. 5, Cb. 7e is 
a callous Tubercle on che White of the ye, MEAS ies 4 A 
mination from its Figure. This, be Tays, it is proper to perfo- 
rate with a Needle to the Bottom of its Root, to cut it out, 
and then to dreſs it with lenient Medicines. ee 
2 VUS alſo ſometimes imports indurated Tubereles of the 
CLAVUS is alſo a Corn on the Foot, e hard 
and preternatural Tubercles, not unlike ſmooth Warts, art form'd 
on the Extremities of the Feet, and more eſpecially between 
the Toes. Theſe Tubercles, whatever their Form and Shape 
may be, are called by the common Name of Clavi. The prin- 
cipal and moſt general Cauſe of this Misfortune is by Phyſicians 
juſtly aſcribed to narrow Shoes ; for Perſons who, from a Prin- 
ciple of Vanity, or ſome other miſtaken Notion, wear Shoes of 
this kind, are not only more ſubje& to this Diſorder, but alſo 
more tormented by it, than others, eſpecially when the Wea- 
ther is exceſſively hot, or when they are reduced to a Neceſſity 
of ſtanding long, or walking far. Tho' various Medicines, 
both of the emollient and corroſive Kind, are by different Phy- 
ſicians preſcribed for the Extirpation of Corns, yet the moſt 
natural and effeQtual Way of going to work is, firſt, to ſoften 
them, when they are preternaturally hard. This Inten- 
tion is moſt effectually anſwered by frequently waſhing the Feet, 
after which the upper and harder Part of the Corns are to be 
carefully and cautiouſly pared off with a Knife; for, by this 
means the Pain, with which this Diſorder. is 3 d, is 
often removed: But if it ſhould not yield to theſe — a 
Plaiſter of 
plaiſter, or one pr of ſliced Soap, or a Leaf of the 8s 
Majus, or greater Houſleek, is to be apply'd to the Corn, after 
paring it, and to be renew'd daily. After theſe Meaſures have 
n diligently perſiſted in for ſome time, the Corn may, with- 
out much Trouble, be either ſcratched off with the Nail of the 
Finger, cut out with a Knife, or, which is ſtill more proper, 
cautiouſly abraded. But the Knife is in this Caſe cautiouſly to 
be uſed, leſt; by an unſkilful Application of it to the Toes, the 
Tendon of the Extenſor Muſcle ſhould be wounded ; by which 
means the Patient i often ſubſected to violent Pains, Inflam- 
mations, Gangrenes, Convulſions, and ſometimes to an imme- 
diate Danger of loſing his Life ; Inſtances of which are related 
by Hildanus, and other practical Authors. 
Tho', for the moſt part, Corns are not entirely extirpated by 
Paring, but generally appear afreſh after ſome time, yet they 
are ſometimes removed by this Method, or, at leaſt, the Pain 


and Trouble accompanying them are alleviated, eſpecially if, at flor 


the ſame time, ſufficiently large Shoes are wore; if the Method 
already directed is uſed every Month, or repeated as often as 
the Pain and other Symptoms require; and if ſome of the 
| before-mention'd Remedies, after abrading the external Parts of 
the Corn, are apply'd freſh every twenty-four Hours. By this 
Method the Corns are either gradually entirely mortify*d, or, 
= leaſt, grow more flowly, and become tolerable. Heifter's 
urgery. 

A2 Corns are cut away, Harris ſays the * — bow ſim- 
plex will prevent them from growing again; as will alſo the 
Galbanum Cotum Mynſichti ; and alſo, that ſoft Wax which 
is uſed by the Lawyers. But, above all, a clean Linen Rag 
bound about the Toe, after the Callus is cut away. This was 
— recommended by King Charles the Second. Harris's 

ert. | | 
| he Pulp of Lemon laid to a Corn, and bound on all 

Night, ſoftens it by the Morning, ſo that it may eaſily be taken 


 CLEIDION, Ai An Epithet of a Paſtil deſcrib'd by 
Galen, in his Treatiſe de Compoſite Medicam. S. L. g. C. 5. 
and by Paulus Mgineta, L. 7. C. 12. It is alſo the * of 
an Epithem, deſcrib'd by Aetius. They are all of the reſtrin- 

t Kind, and take their Names from xa«@, to ſhut, It 

metimes im the ſame as Clavicula. | 

CLEIS, za«s. The fame as CLavis. 
— CLEISAGRA, from xa, the Clavicle, and de, a Prey. 
3 in the Articulation of the Clavicles to the Sternum. 
Fare. J 

CLEITHRON, e. The ſame 
which ſee. | | 
- CLEMA, n. A Twig or Tendril of a Plant. The 
ſame as Sarmentum. Hence, 

CLEMATIS. A Name for the Vinca Pervinca. See 
Pzrvinca. Hence, alſo, hp 

CLEMATITIS. A fort of Plant fo call'd, becauſe it 
— up Trees with Claſpers or Tendrils, like thoſe of 

ines. | 

The Characters are, Nn 1 f 
be Root is fibrous and perennial; the Leaves conjugated ; 
the Flower is naked, tetrapetalous, ſeldom pen diſ- 
poſed ſomewhat in the Form of a Croſs ; the Stamina are many 
in'Number, villous, ſet thick 1 — and ariſing from the 
loweſt Part of the Margin of the of the Ovary ; the Apex 


as CLAUSTRUM, 


* 


green Wax, or of Gum-ammoniac, or the ag 6 


and Bile; and that the Leaves, applied to the 


ſus, who, according to this Author, . 3. 
Head, 


. JET. 

of the Peduncle betomes a Placenta, round which 
OA, furniſh'd with a long plumous Tube. #5 
 Bowhatve mention twelve Species of this Plant 
1. Clematitis; five Flammula ſurreQ@z alba. J. B. . 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 621. Tourn. f. 294: Fim, Bot. 244! Booth. 
828 Hift: Oxon. 3. 316. Ch. 11) | Flammula Jovis, 
Offic. Flammula . Ger. 741+ Emac. $88. Park; 
Theat. 382; Parad. 993. © | Flammuld te, C. B. Pin. * 
Hammula furrefta „Flor. Jen. 34. 114. - 
RIGHT LADIES BOWER. fo On 
This flowers in Summer. The Herb, With the Flower, is 
uſed, and are of a cauſtic butning Quality: D. 
be Flowers, Seed, Bark, and Root, have a cauſtic Virtue: 
This Species, rub'd with the Fingers, and then held to the 
Noftrils, ſtrikes them, like Lightning, in an Inſtant with a moſt 

ſtrong and vehement Smell. It yields a Water as hot as Spi 
of Wine; and ls found to be very effectual, as Marthiohks tells 
us, in the coldeſt Diſeaſes; but, doubtleſs, it cannot be taken 
inwardly with Safety, unleis it be well min U and temper d with 
other Waters, to prevent its injuring the Viſcern 
Some commend the Oil for the Pain of the Sciatica, Joints, 
and Ilia, for Difficulty of Urine, and the Stone in the Kid- 
to de rub'd on the Parts hot, of infuſed in Clyſters. 


' * 


it 


"This Oil is thus prepated 


. [3548 | ' 
They take the Leaves of the Flammula, cut very ſmall, and 
put them into a Glafs Veſſel in Oil of Roſes ; then expoſe 
the Veſſel, well ſtopt, to the Sun during the Summer. It 

is taken alſo in Food, for theſe Diſtempers, to the Weight 
of three Dramas. Rai Hift. Pla. 


(ylveſtris; latifolia. '- C: B. P. 360. See 

r ina foliit ſis, 8 B. P. 30 
. titis; Na z; i ri inci „2. . . 
; MBER, Th 

4 


SPANISH CLI OR TRAVELLERS JOY, W 
CUT LEAVES. | | 
4+ Clematitis; Canadenſis ; trifolia ; dentata g -flore: albo. 
H. R. Par. 1. H. ſulbm, THREE-LEAVED CANADA 
CLIMBER, WITH A WHITE FLOWER: F 
5. Clematitis z coerulea ; erefta, C. B. P. 300. M. H. 
616, UPRIGHT BLUE CLIMBER. . | 
6. Clematitis ; ccœrulea; vel purpurea 3 repens. C. B. Pin. 
. Tourn.. Inft. 294. Elem. bur. 244. Boerh, Ind. A. 46. 
atis altera, Offic. Clematis peregrina cœrulaa five rubra, 
Ger. 740. Emac. 887. Raii Hiſt. 1. 622. Clematis peregrina 
e rubro vel purpures ſimplex, Park. Theat. 1 Parad. 392. 
Clematis five Flammula flore pur pures & c o ſcandens, J B. 
2. 128. Chab. 117. matis flore fimplici, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
54. VIRGINS BOWER. Dale. 
This is thought to be the Clematitis of Dioſcorides, who informs 
us, that the Seeds, taken in Water or Hydromel, purge Phlegm 
Part affected, 
— a Leproſy; The Moderns have added nothing to theſe 
irkues.. | 


: 7; Clematitiez repens; rubra. RED CREEPING LIM. 


8, Clematitis ; Orientalis; folio Apii; flore ex viridi. flave- 
ſcente, poſterius reflexo. T. Cor. 20. f. ſubm, EASTERN 
CLIMBER, WITH A SMALLAGE-LEAF, - AND A 
REFLEX'D FLOWER OF A. GREENISH . YEL-- 


LOW. | 

. Clematitis ; cœrulea; flore pleno. C. B. P. 301. .BLUE 
CLIMBER, WITH A DOUBLE FLOWER, OR 
DOUBLE VIRGINS BOWER,  vulgs. 

10. Clematitis ; Alpina; geranifolia. C. B. P. goo. Prodr. 
135. M: H. 3. 616. 

11. Clematitis; Hiſpanica ; ſurrecta; altera; & humilior; 
flore albicante. Hi R. Par. H. ſubm. LOW SPANISH 
CLIMBER, WITH A WHITEBH FLOWER. 

12. Clematitis; ereQta ; folio frax ini. 

The ſecond Sort is found wild in moſt Parts of England, 
and grows upon the Sides of Banks, under Hedges, and extends 
its trailing Branches over the Trees and Shrubs, which are near 
it. Miller's Dictionary. | 

CLEONIS Collyrium. ; The Name of a Collyrium, de- 
ſcrib'd by Celſus, Lib. 6. C. 6. The Cleonis Glutin, mention'd 
by Oribaſius, L. 4. and recommended for reftraining Fluxions, 
conſiſts of Terra Samia, Myrrh, and Grains of Frankincenſe, 
each equal Parts, mix'd with the White of an Eeg: It is to 
be ſpread on Linen Cloth, and applied to the I emples and 


Forehead. | 
CLEOPHANTUS. . An antient F quoted by Col - 
14. cured Ter- 


tians by pouring a great Quantity of Water on the Patient's 
ing Wine. This Method Culſuu diſapproves. 


CLEPSYDRA, des, from xA7o, to:conceal,, and 
3 vg, Water: Properly an Inſtrument to meaſure Time,” 


the Dropping of Water from one V | ith a ſmall 
pping of Wa eflel, | Hale. 


e the Acceſſion of the Paroxyſm, and then exhibit» 


1 ** 9 ** 


CY 


_. a TF | 


Hole to another Vellet. _ But it is wied-to 
cal Ve 


4 ch 
ſlel perforated in the ſame manner. Clep/ydra is alſo an 

Inſtrument mention'd by Paracelſus, contrived to convey Suf- 
fumigations to the Uterus. a 

CHBANUS; xAiper®-, A little portabi Oven, made 
either of Earth, Iron, Copper, or any other convenient Mate- 
rials, See An TOS. | r | 

CLIDION. | The fame as CLeipios, which fee, 

CLIMA, IH. A. Climate. It is very neceſſary for 4 
Phyſician to be well ac wear — the onremes of Cli- 
mates, not only becau produce Variety of Diftempers, 
but alſo becauſe they require the Methods of Eure, and beg: 
men, to be varied. Peracelſur. 

CLIMACION, xAj4adx:0, or NH,, The Round of 
a Ladder. It is mention'd in the”T reatiſe of Hippocrates de 
Arte, when ſpeaking of reducing a luxated Shoulder. 

CLIMACTER, xxyaxrig. It imports the ſame as Clima- 

cion, that is, the Scale or Round of a Ladder. Hence, 
CLIMACTERICUS Anni. A climacteric Year. Ac- 
cording to ſome, every ſeventh Year is a Climacterie ; but 
others only allow. thoſe Years produced by multiplying ſeven 
by the odd Numbers 3. 5. 7+ and 9. to be climacterical. 
e Years, they ſay, _y with them ſome remarkable 
Change, with reſpe& to Health, Life, or Fortune; The grand 
Climacteric is the ſixty-third Year ; ſome, making two, add to 
this the Eighty-firſt. : 
Seventh, wenty-firſt, Forty-ninth, and Fifty- ſixth. I believe 
the Credit of climacteric Years can only be ſupported by the 
Doctrine of Numbers introduced by Pythagoras ; tho* many 
eat Men, both among the Antients and Moderns, appear to 
ve had great Faith in it. 

a CLIMIA. A Name for the Cadmia Fornacum, Climia 
Ereps Rulandus explains 9 — Auripigmenti. 
CLINERES, KAuviigns. ſame as CLINOPETEs, which 
ſce. 


CLINICUS, e, from Ae, a Bed. Clinical. A Cli- 
nical Phyſician is one who viſits Patients confin'd to their Beds. 
Hence Clinical Medicine, of which Hippocrates is ſaid to have 
been the Author. Clinicus is alſo applied to a Patient who 
keeps his Bed, 

CLINOIDES. The four ſmall Proceſſes of the Os Sphe- 
noides, which form the Sella Turcica. Caftellus. 

. CLINOPETES, re. A Perſon who, on account 
of grant Tame or any Diſtemper, is obliged to lie in Bed, 
or on , 

CLINOPODIUM. A Plant thus call'd. 

The Characters are, 

The Calyx is long, tubulous, quinquefid, rough, and cloſe- 
ly compacted; the Galea is roundiſh, erect, bifid, and furniſh'd 
with a tripartite Beard 3 the Flowers grow in thick Whorls, 
cloſely ſet round the Stalk. | 

Boerbaaue takes notice of nine Species of this Plant. 

1. Clinopodium z _ ſimile ; elatius; majore folio. 
C. B. Pin. 224. Cat. . Hit Oxon. 3 4. Tourn. 
inſt. 195. Elem. Bot. 167: oerh. Ind. A. 158. Kopp. Flor. 

en. 188. Buxb. MS: linopodium, Offic. Dill. Cat. Giff, 
132. Rivin. Irr. Mon. Clinopodium majus, Raii Hiſt. 1. 558. 

yt. Brit. 28. * „ vulgare, Merc. Bot. 1. 29. 
Cinopodium quorundam Origani facie, J. B. 3. 250. Clinopo- 
dium, Acinos, Ger. 548. Emac. 675. Mer, Pin. Acinos 
C__— majus, Par . Theat. 22. GREAT WI 
BASIL. Dale. 

It grows frequently in Hedges. The Herb, and the Decoc- 
tion thereof, is taken as an Antidote againſt the Bites of venom- 
ous Animals, and as a Remedy for Spaſms, Contuſions, and 
Stranguries. It facilitates Delivery, provokes the Menſes, and 
cures penſile Warts, call'd Acrochordones, if taken for ſome 
Days. It ftops a Diarrhœa, boil'd to the Conſumption 
of one Third, and then drank. It muſt be boil'd in Wine, in 
caſe of a Fever; but Water, if there is no Fever. Dieſ- 


es, 
2. Clinopodium z Alpinum; roſeum ; ſatureje foliis. Bocc. 
Meuf. op i119. 4. ALPINE FIELD BASIL, WITH 
LEAVES LIKE SAVORY. 
3. Clinopodium ; anguſtifolium; minus; Pulegii odore ; 
Romanum. Becc. Miu. p. T. 45. a. EEE 
| nopodium ; Orentale ; utum; foliis i 
4. Clinopod tale; hirſutu foliis inferioribus 
Ocymum, ſuperioribus Hyflopum, referentibus. T. Cor. 12. 
8. 


5. Clinopodium 3 Canadenſe ; fiſtuloſum ; foliis dilute vi- 
rentibus & hirſutis. Flor. 2. 69. Origanum, fiſtuloſum, Cana- 
denſe. Cornut. 14. Leonurus, Canadenſis, 2 Folio. T. 


187. ö 

1 Clinopodium; Canadenſe ; fiſtuloſum ; foliis ſaturatius 
virentibus & hirſutis. Flor. 2. 69. | 

| 7. Clinopodium ; Orientale ; humile ; verticillis Norum 
© 


ibus & craffioribus. T. Cor. 12. a. 
8. Cli ium fiſtuloſum; pumilum ; Indiæ Occidentalis ; 


e floridum. Plata. a. 


other remarkable Climacterics are the 


” 
_ 


CLI 


9- r wm ; ſpicatum ; & verticillatum; Luſitanicum. 
T. 195. Bigula, odorata, Luſitanica. Corn. 46. a. . 
. . . Boerbaave's Index alter . Val. 1. 

CLISSUS, in Paracelfus, is a certain Virtue, or occult Vi- 
ciſſitude of Things, which goes and returns to the Place from 
whence it departed. | Thus the Flowers of all Vegetables grow 
flaccid in the Evening, but revive, and are expanded, in the 
Morning, by virtue « oſs. | 

It imports alſo the ſame as CLyssus, which ſee. 

CLISTUS. The fame as CL yssus, which ſee. . 
 CLITORIS; of as it is.call'd Ozftrum Venerit, is a Part of 
the external Pudenda, fituated at which the Nym- 
phæ form with each other. See the Explication of the 
ters g. bb. c d. and e. in Tab. 16. Fig. 7. and 9. in Fig. 3. 


of Tab. 1. and the Fi z 


The Clitoris appears, at firſt Sight, like a ſmall imperforated 
Glans. Its upper and lateral Sides are cover'd by a kind of 
Prepuceg form'd by a particular Fold of a Portion of the inner 
Side of the * which appears to be glandular, and to 


_ a certain Moiſture, and its Inſide is ulated. 
By Diſſection, we diſcover in the Clitoris a Trunk, and two 
Branches, as in the Penis, made up of a ſpi Subſtance, and 
of very elaſtic Coats, but without any — This Sub- 
ſtance may be inflated either by Air, or by anatomical Injecti- 
ons into the Artery, The Trunk is divided into two lateral 
Parts by a middle Septum, from the Bifurcation to the Glans, 
where it is inſenſibly loſt, | 
The Bifurcation of the Trunk is on the Edge of the carti- 
laginous Arch of the Oſſa Pubis ; and the Bran which re- 
ſemble the Roots of the Corpora Cavernoſa, are inſerted in the 
inferior Branches of theſe Bones, and in thoſe of the Offa 
Iſchium, where they terminate by degrees; but there is ſome- 
times a membranous Tube on each Side, which reaches to the 
Tuberoſity of the Iſchium. | | | 
The Trunk of the Clitoris is ſuſtain'd by a ſuſpenſary Liga- 
ment, fix'd in the Symphyſis of the Offa Pubis, and contain- 
r nearly as in the other 


Four Muſcles, or Faſciculi of fleſby Fibres, are inſerted in 
the Trunk of the Clitoris, two on each Side. One of them 
runs down on the fore Side of the neighbouring Corpus Caver- 
noſum, and is inſerted by a tendinous or aponeurotic Portion, 
partly in the Extremity of the Corpus Cavernoſum, and partly 
in the Tuberoſity of the Iſchium. Theſe two Muſcles are 
calld Erefores; but the Name of 1/chio-cavernes would be 


more proper. 

The other Muſcle on each Side lies under the former, and 
runs down on the Side of the Urethra, and great Orifice of the 
Uterus, all the Way to the Anus; increaſing gradually in 
Breadth in its P and terminating partly like that which 
is call'd Accelerator in Males. 

Theſe twa Muſcles ſurround, very cloſely, the lateral Parts 
of the Urethra, and of the great Orifice. They expand very 
much as they deſcend, and are ſpread in the lower and lateral 
Parts of the t Orifice ; for which Reaſon ſeveral Anato- 
miſts have look'd upon them as muſcular Sphincters. All theſe 
four Muſcles, and eſpecially the two latter, are oftentimes al- 
moſt cover'd with Fat, | 

The Blood-veſſels of the Clitoris come principally from the 
Hypogaſtricz,- and the Nerves from the ſecond and third Pairs 
of the Nervi Sacri, by means of which they communicate with 
the inferior Meſenteric Plexus, and with the great Sympathe- 
tics. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

The Clitoris has, like the Penis, an Erection; and is 
eſteem'd to be the principal Seat of Venereal Pleaſure. 


 Extirpation of Part of the CLiToR1s, when too large. 


The Clitoris is in ſome ſo ſhamefully large as to protuberate 
without the Lips of the Pudenda ; in which Caſe it is by the At- 
trition of the Clothes erected, and powerfully ſtimulated to Vene- 
ry: For this Reaſon the Egyptians judged it expedient to ampu- 
tate a ſufficient Part of it, before it aſſumed ſuch an enormous 
Size, at that time eſpecially when Virgins were to enter into-a 
married State. Their Method of performing this Operation is 
as follows: The Virgin, who was to have her Clitoris curtail'd, 
1 in a proper Seat, with a robuſt Fellow behind her, 
who, with his Arms, is to ſecure her Legs, and the Whole 
of her Body, in a Poſture proper for. the Operation. Then the 
Surgeon, ing before the Patient, is, with a large 
Forceps in his Left Hand, 'to lay hold of the Clitoris, and ex- 
tend it in a due After this he is, with his Right Hand, 
to cut it off near the Teeth of the Forceps. But, as in the 
Exſection of the Columella, he is to take particular Care not to 
extirpate it totally, but only to cut off its ſuperfluous Parts; 
for, in conſequence of its being furniſh'd with ſeveral Pellicles, 
it is capable of being much extended; by which means the Sur- 


geon is in er of ming the Amputation beyond the 
proper Part, and this Error is follow'd by an involuntary Diſ- 
Po 2968 charge 


* 


without the Eips of the 
mal, from which Circumſtance it has received the Denomina- pleu 


Vor. I. 


uw __- 


'd; X 


2 the Urine. When the Operation is thus perform 
the Wound is to be cleanſed with a Sponge, ſqueez'd out ol 
aſtri t Wine, or cold Water. Then the Part affected id 
be ſprinkled with Powder of F r — A : — 
Cloth, dipt in crate, is to be applied to it ; a Sf 4 
— ok 85 ſame Liquor, red over all. But, * 
the ſeventh Day, the Parts are to be ſprinkled with Cadmia, 
finely — either by itſelf, or with Roſe- leaves, or with 
ad tion of the Phrygian Stone, recommendeg for 
Fiſſures of the — — * the Aſhes of Date- 
Aetii Tetrabib. erm. 103. 

An a — ; to this, is perform'd for 
that Species of Diſorder by the Greeks call'd xignoors, by the 
Latins Cauda, and which, by Actius, in the above cited Part, 


is deſcrib'd in the following manner: In ſome Women, ſays . 


Subſtance ariſes from the Mouth of t 
Vagina. Sometimes it alſo protuberates 
denda, like the Tail of ſome Ani- 


he, a certain fleſh 
Uterus, and fills 


tion of Cauda. The Patient is, in this Caſe, to be ſituated in 
the manner directed for the Amputation of the Clitoris z and 
the protuberating Caruncle is to be extended with a Forceps, 
and totally extirpated. After the Operation'is perform'd, the 
, and other Meaſures of Cure, are the ſame as in the 
Amputation of the Clitoris. 1b. uy 
In ſome Women the Clitoris is fo preternaturally large, as 
to prove a monſtrous Deformity. In this Caſe, the Patients 
are to be laid in a ſupine Poſture, and the 1 — Parts of 
the Clitoris, being laid hold of with a proper Forceps, are to be 
extirpated with the Knife z but, in performing this Operation, 
the Surgeon muſt take particular Care not to make the Inciſion 
too deep, left an involuntary Diſcharge of Urine ſhould be 
brought on. The Cauda (xigzeam) alſo, which is a — Body 
ariſing from the Mouth of the Uterus, and filling the Vagina, 
ſometimes protuberates without the Lips of the Pudenda ; in 
which Caſe its ſuperfluous Parts are, as well as the Cliteris, to 
be extirpated with the Knife. Paulus Ægineta de Re Medica, 
Lib. 6. 4 
The Clitoris, in ſome Women, is of ſo r Size, 
as to reſemble a Penis, and procure its — the Name of 
Hermaphrodites , h it be deſtitute of any Perforation or 
Duct for the Emiſſion of Semen or Urine. As the enormous 
Bigneſs of this Part is a great Incumbrance to the conjugal 
Office, the Aſſiſtance of the Surgeon is ſometimes deſired to re- 
medy the Nuiſance, Among the Arabians and Egyptians, this 
Diſorder is ſaid to have been very frequent; ſo that it was a 


common Practice with them to cut off from the new-born Girls 


whatever was indecently prominent in that Part. Such an 
Operation indeed is rarely performed among Europeans, becauſe 
the Subjects of this Diſorder are ſtudious to conceal it, cither 
through Modeſty, or Dread of the Knife. But, that the 
Surgeon may not be at a Loſs how to proceed, if ſuch a Caſe 
ſhould happen, we ſhall direct him to two Methods of Cure: 
The firſt is to make a Ligature upon the Part, and ſo take off 
all Superfluities or Excreſcences, in the ſame manner as is done 
in Tubercles, or removing a mortified Part of the Penis. The 
ſecond Method is to cut off the indeeent Part with an Inciſion- 
knife, and, after it has bled ſufficiently, to ftop the Hzmor- 
rhage with Styptics and a Bandage, performing the Cure as in 
other — j are Bellonius relates, that the Indians redute the 
exceſſive Length of this Part in their Women, by applying an 
actual Cautery. * * Chirurg. p. 1025. Na: 
CLITORIDIS Flo, Ternatenſibus. Breynei. A beautiful 
Flower, which grows in the Iſland Ternate, which the Inhabit- 


ants boil and eat. But I do not find any particular Virtues 


aſcribed to it. T | 

CLOACA ſigniſies ſtrictly a pw A 9 e 
to Phyſic, only as it is a neceſſary Appendage to medici 
5 — %hich are, in any Degree, reſorted to; for this Reaſon, 
I preſume, Dr. Short, in his Account of Harrigate Spa, has 
been particularly careful to ſpecify at what Point of the Com- 
paſs the Neceſſary-bouſe at that lies from the Spring. A 
neceſſary Inſtruction for Strangers, who are ſtudious of Cleanli- 


neſs! | IEEE hay. en 
But CLoaca, in comparative 1 imports the Canal 
in Birds, through which the Egg deſcends from the Ovary in 


its Exit. In this it is remarkable, that the Part, which is next 
the Ovary, is jagged, like the Mor ſus Diaboli, and fluctuates 
in the Abdomen, without any Attachment to the Ovary ; hence 
Anatomiſts have been ſomewhat puzzled to — 5 by 
what Means the Egg falls into the as „At: Stk 
CLONOD ES, xawsds. An Epithet for a fort of Pulſe, 
which is vehement, large, and at the ſame time in one 
and the ſame Stroke. Caſtellus. mitt {5 "5 

 CLONOS, eg. Any tumultuary and inordinate Motion. 
has <2 epileptic, convulſive — 1 Bs... 

Ihe Buttocks. They conſiſt of the Skin, Fat, 
and Muſgles, principally thoſe called Glutei. bo ei 6.44 


"4 vo 


e 


CLUPEA. A Fiſh called the Shad. Se& AoA. 


2 ire 
It hatfi a roſe- Flower, conſiſting of five Leaves. In 
the Centre ariſes the Pointal, ſurrounded* by five Stam. 
This Pointal aftetwards becomes the Fruit, which is divided 
into three Parts, and hath three Cells, in which are contained 
Seeds. Miller's Diftionary, Fol. 2. - 
Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
Clutia. Frutex Athiopicus, Portulacie folio; flore ex albido 
vireſcente, H. A. 1. 177. SHRUBBY ETHIOPIAN CLU- 
TIA, WITH A PURSLANE-LEAF, AND A GREEN- 
ISH-WHITE FLOWER. Boerhaave's Index alter Planta- 


rum, Val. 2. þ. 260. | . 
CLYDON, er. It imports a Fluctuation and Flatu- 
« Caſtellus. 


* the Stomach and Inteſtines. 
YMA. The Faces of Silver and G | 

CLYMENOS DIOSCORIDIS is the Scorpieides folis Bu- 

ri. Boerhaave's Ind. alt. Vol. 2. p. 52. 

CLYMENUM, Chickling-vetch. 

The Characters are, | * 

The Stalks, Flowers, and Fruit, of this Plant are like thoſe 
of Lathyrusz but the Leaves conſiſt of many Conjugations - 
placed on a Mid-rib, which ends in a Tendril. Miller's Di- 
eonary, Vol. 1, 

Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant, which are, 

I. „ Hiſpanicum; flore vario; filiqui plani. T. 
396. thyrus, vicicides, vexillo rubro, petalis roſtrum ambi- 
entibus cœruleit. M. H. 2. 50; Lathyrus, with nomine miſſus. 
Ind. 159. a. SPANISH CHICKLiNG-VE'TCH, WITH 
AV BLE FLOWER, AND A PLAIN POD. 

2. Clymenum; Hiſpanicumr; flore vario; filiqui 3 
T. 396.  Lathyrus uicioider, floris vexills pbænicto, foliis la 
alibus, ſubalbeſcentibus ; filiguis Ocbri. M. H. 2. 55. a. SPA- 
NISH CHICKLING- ET CH, WITH A VARIABLE 
FLOWER, AND A JOINTED POD. | 

3- Clymenum ; Bithynicum ; ſiliquũ fingulari ; flore minore. 
Zuffiex. a. BITHYNIAN CHICKLING-VETCH, WITH 
A SINGLE POD, AND SMALLER FLOWER, 

4. Clymenum ; vexillo obſolete cœruleo, petalis pallidis. 
An Chmenum, Pariſſenſe, flore carulea? T. 396. a, COM- 

N CHICK LINC-V TCH, WITH AB UE FLOW. 
ER.  Boerhaave's Index alter Plantarum, x 
To theſe Miller adds a fifth, which is the | 
 Clymenum; Gracum, flore maximo fin i. T, Cot. 
GREEK CHICKLING-VETCH, WITH A LARGE 

SINGLE FLOWER. 
CLYPEALIS CARTILAGO. The Thyrolide 
This ſeems to have been a ſort of Regiſter 


C 
. 


CLVYPEUsS. 
longing to the Baths of the Antients, ſo called from its Form. 


The Uſe of it was, to increaſe or diminiſh the Heat, by ex- 
cluding or letting in the Air. : | 
CLYSMA, Aden. A Clyſter. See Ex RMA. 


— CLYSSIFORME Defiillatio. A Deſtillation-of ſuch Sub. 
ſtances as are ſubject to take Fire, and fulminate, by a tubu 
lated Retort. Caftellus from Wedelius, © | | 
—ç— the Chymiſts, the Word C norted 
antient 5 t -C 1 im 
an Extract prepared of various Subſtances her ether ; 
and, _— the Moderns, it alſo ſignifies a Mixtu 
containing various Products of one Subſtance united wi 
each other; when, for Inſtance, the diſtilled Water, the Spi- 
rit, the Oil, the Salt, and the Tincture, of Wormwood, are 
ſo blended; that the Mixture is poſſeſſed of all the united Vir- 
tues of the Simple, from which theſe various Preparations are 
obtained. According to this latter Senſe of the Word, Rulan- 
dus, in his Lexicon, informs us, that u Clyfſus may contain 
the whole Eſſence of any Subſtance, when, by a tion 
<« of its impure and feculent Parts, its efſential and conſtituent 
Principles are reduced to one nd; or, a Clyſſus is 
«© an Extract of all the ſubtle Parts of any Plant combined and 
united in one common Subſtance.” According to Poteriug, 


a Clyſſus is a certain Union of all thoſe Virtues of any Plant, 
which exiſt in the three: conſtituent Principles of Bodies, Sul- 


phur, Salt, and Mercury, extracted from the ſeveral Parts of 
the Plant; when, for 1 y theſe three Principles are ex- 
tracted from the Roots treated and then from the Leaves, 
the Fruit, and the Seeds, and ds mixed, and ſufficient! 
united and incorporated, with each other. The Oil is firſt "4 
be mixed with the Salt over a moderate Fire, agitating them 
ntly together. The diſtil'd Water, which is 3 
iquor reſembling Aqua Vitæ, is to be added laſt of all, and is 
properly the Mercury, the Elixir, and the Quinteſſence of the 


If there is a conſiderable Quantity of Liquor, theſe Sub- 
ſtances are moſt eaſily i with each other by repeated 


incorporated 
Cohobations, with the Mouths of the Veſlels cloſe-ſtopt for 
this Purpoſe. They may alſo be converted into a Powder,' or 
into any other Form, at Pleaſure ; but they are moſt commo- 


e ROT — | * ; De C. Patra, ua., Plaxzonut, Panarolus, Paullinus, and others. 235 
: , a : 4 ; modiouſly 
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diouſly kept under the Form of an Extract. 


are very 
commodious for Uſe, and _ be exhibited either diſſolved in 
ſome proper Liquor, or in the Form of à Bolus, or that of Pills. 
The Doſe is only to be known and aſcertained by Experience. 
In exhibiting Medicines of this Nature, the Phyſician muſt 
chuſe a proper Time, and carefully advert to the Nature of the 
Diſeaſe, the Condition of the Patient, and the State of the 
Weather, Beorrichius, in his Treatiſe De Uſe Plantarum indi- 
genarum in Medicina, ſpeaks in the following Manner, with 
reſpect to the Uſe and Method of preparing a Clyſſus of this 
Kind : 

Take, ſays he, recent Plant, or Flower, or Seed, or 
Root, or all thoſe together ; bruiſe them im a Mortar of 
Stone, or Iron. Immediately after, without waiting for a 
Fermentation, from a low, but pretty large, Glaſs Cucur- 
bit, extract, and keep for Uſe all the Liquor, which can 
be obtained in this Manner, in Balneo Mariz ; whilſt at 
the ſame time the Veſſel is deep-lodged among wet Sand. 


We muſt obſerve, that, from moſt Plants thus treated, a far 
more efficacious Water is obtained, than the common diſtil'd 
Waters; and this Water is alſo accompanied with an Oil. 
Aſter this, take out the remaining Parts of the Plant, which are 
now perfectly dry, and conſequently Proof againſt Putrefaction, 
and preſerve them in a wooden Veſſel for future Uſe ; and, 
when Noreen requires, add to this dry Magma a Quantity of 
any proper Water, ſufficient to riſe an Inch or two above it, 
and _ the Whole upon warm Aſhes for a rter of an 
Hour. Then expreſs the Liquor ſtrongly, and, if it is neceſ- 
fary, ſtrain it, that it may, at laſt, become clear by ſubſiding. 

hat is thus clarified, is to be exhibited with a little Sugar, if 
the Patient nauſeates it without, or with thrice the Quantity of 
Broth. The feculent Parts, ſtill remaining in the Veſſel, are 
to be put into an earthen Veſſel, cloſe ſtopped, and calcined to 
black Aſhes ; and, making a Lixivium of it, add the yellowiſh 
Salt, collected from that Lixivium, to the Liquor formerly ex- 
preſſed, or, if you pleaſe, keep it by itſelf. By this Method, 
none of the Virtues of the Plant are loft, and no uſeleſs or cor- 
rupted Parts of it are kept in the Shops, Nor is an empyreu- 
matic Taſte to be dreaded, if the Sandy in which the Cucurbit 
is placed, be continually moiſtened with Water. By this means, 
the Farrago of Syrups, and the numerous Veſlels filled with 
the inſignificant Waters of the Shops, may be juſtly laid afide, 
and thoſs far more ſalutary Waters kept in fewer and fmaller 
Glaſſes. If to this Mixture or Clyſſus, when become pure, 
we add Vinegar, there will be produced inſtan 
the Vinegar of Scordium, of Roſes, of Clove-julyflowers, of 
Raſpberries, or of Sage, according to the Diverſity of the Cly(- 
Jus. If compound Mixtures are defired, they may be tranſ- 
formed into Clyſſuſes with as much Eaſe as fimple Plants, by 
extracting, by Diſtillation, the Principles from ſeveral Sub- 
ſtances at one and the ſame time, and afterwards adding them 


at Pleaſure,. to their inſpiſſated [Juices, and clarifying 4 It : 
428 


will amount almoſt to the ſame thing, whether this dry 
ma, remaining in the Cucurbit after Diſtillation, be kept for 
Uſe in wooden Boxes, or whether, by boiling in Fountain- 
water, and afterwards by a pes Evaporation, it be reduced to 
what we call a Rob, and kept in Phials for extemporaneous 
Purpoſes. Nor is it of any Importance to object, that, in this 
Caſe, the Spirits of the Plants, which are the moſt efficacious 
Means of Health, are excluded ; for. the more pure theſe Spirits 
are, the more ſeverely they ſometimes ſhock the Patient, and 
injure the natural Spirits of the Body; whereas this Mixture, 
when prudently exhibited, acts moderately, and produces no 
preternatural Heat in the Body. The drier Plants and Seeds, 
upon Diſtillation, yield ſo ſmall a Quantity of Liquor, that it 
is ſcarce ſufficient to moiſten the Magma; for which Reaſon 
the Magma, remaining in the Cucurbit after Diſtillation, is to 
be boiled in Spring- water, and inſpiflated-to a Rab. After this, 
it is cuſtomary to add its native Liquor to it, that it may, by 
that means, be reduced to a proper Conſiſtence. But the Rea- 
Nite why, for this Purpoſe, we rather chuſe yellowiſh Salts, 
ſuch as are white, is, becauſe the white Salts, being — 
expoſed to the Violence of the Fire, have, by that means, 
. n Virtues 4 2 — — ＋ 2 el- 
owiſh Salts, in C uence of their bei expoſed to 
the Fire in a cloſe Veſſel, retain more native Ol and Sulphur. 
"Tis certain, that only a ſmall Quantity of Salt can be obtain*d 
in this manner z but what is obtain'd, is found to partake the 
more of the Virtue of the Plant. If we afterwards have a mind 
to ſubje this black inſpiſlated Subſtance to an Fire, more 
Salt will indeed be obtained, but leſs of the native. Virtues of 
He r From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that, by 
or more Plants, which may be en in the Salt, and the 
:ntial Oil; whilt,/ at the ſame „the elemental. Water 
ves for a Vehicle accommodated: to medicinal Uſes; Boer- 
ave, in the. thirty-ninth P of the ſecond Volume of his 


Chy miſtry, proceeds in a ner ſomewhat different from 
: „ fo has unde wk ee eee ene 
. VG» Wick 


"0. 66 _—_— ſtrongly, and for a conſiderable 
16 C}; 


ethod, we may obtain all the united active Virtues of one 


. . froukarfe, to walh, A Clyſter. See EN EMA. 
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„Take, fays be, a Dram ay Blachactbodm nas two 
4 Drams of the medicated of Tacherius ; _ them 
ime, in a 
is Mortar, till they become thoroughly mixed ; then 
«© add fix Ounces of the cohobated diſtil'd Water of the 
„ ſame Plants, of which the Elæoſaccharum was made; 
and, if a Syrup of the ſame Plants be kept in the Shops, 
66 n And thus, in a ſmall 
„ Compaſs, the Virtue of a Plant may be collected for 
„ medicinal Ufes, and act according to its own Nature in 
* the Body. The Salt of Tachenius will not here commu- 
5 nicate any Virtue foreign to the Deſign, tho* prepared 
„ from a different Plant; for the particular Virtue of 
„Plants does not reſide in the Salts, but in their eſſential 
« Oil. If a Perſon therefore, for making this medicated 
Liquor from Cinnamon, ſhould add the Salt obtained 
from burnt Cinnamon, he would loſe more of that Aro- 
% matic, or more Labour, than the Virtue of the Liquor 
„would compenſate.” ; 


By this means, the re 
tained concentrated, becauſe the elementary Water is the ſame 
in all Plants, and therefore does not alter their Effects. The 
Salt alſo loſes its own Nature in the Burning, ſcarce retaining 
more than the common one, and therefore proves of the ſame 
Virtues, whatever the Plants be that afforded it; ſo that all the 
peculiar Virtue of a Plant remains in its preſiding Spirit, which 
is here ſeparated, and lodged in the Oil: Whence this Prepara- 
tion is extremely commodiqus, efficacious, and uſeful, if the 
medicinal Virtue of the Plant be previouſly well known ; for 
thus we obtain a certain, tho” a leſs pe Kind, of ſapona- 
ceous, oily, eflential Salt of the Plant, than that in which the 
learned Helmont places almoſt all the Efficacy of Medicines. 
The Doſe of theſe medicated Liquors is principally determined 
from the Power of the Qil employed in them. The moſt pro- 
per Time for exhibiting them is, when the Stomach is empty; 
but, when they are uſed, a due Regard to be had to the 
Nature of the Diſeaſe : For Inſtance, a ſimple Tertian Fever, 
very cold in _ is to be cured after this manner : 
Two Hours before the Fit is expected, let the Patient uſe a 
warm Bath to his Legs and Feet, till he grows moderately hot; 
and afterwards take, every Quarter of an Hour, half an Ounce 
of the medicated Liquor, prepared from the Water, Oil, and 
Salt, of Worm wood; then let his Feet and Legs be well rub'd, 
and the whole Regimen be continued tilltwo Hours after the Fit 
was expected. And by this means all theſe Caſes are generally 
cured with Eaſe and Safety, even in old Age, except there be 
Scirthoſity or Suppuration attending them. So again, in the 
of Worms, à like Preparation- from "Tanſey, being given for 
ſome time upon an _— Stomach, proves excellent ; but here, 
inſtead of the Salt of Tanſey, which is ſcarce, the Salt of 
Wormwood may be uſed. Rieger. Boerbaave. i ILL 
CLYSSUS ANTIMONII. 
This Liquor is alfo called Stimmi Sulphurea, * 2 
Mineralis, and, in the Diſpenſatorium Brandenburgenſe, Spi- 
ritus Autimonii. It is a Liquor obtained from a Mixture of 
Antimony, Nitre, and Sulphur, thrown by Spoonfuls into a 
Retort, whoſe Bottom is red-hot, arifing from their Detona- 
tion, and collected in Vapours, applying at the ſame time to 
the Retort a Receiver, with ſome Water in it. The Pro- 
portion of the Ingredients is varied, according to the Humours 
or Intentions of different Operators. It is a ſomewhat acid Spi- 
rit, partaking mach of the Nature of Spirit of Vitriol, which 
oceeds from the kindling of the Sulphur, both of the common 
t which was added, — alſo what was contained in the An- 
timony, and united with the inflammable Portion of the Nitre 
in the Detonation. | 
It ſerves for various Purpoſes ; for it is preſcribed to feveriſh 
Patients, in order to procure a grateful Acidity to their Potions. 
It is alſo (exhibited to ſuch as labour under a Loſs of Appetite. 
Scbulxiut, in his Preleftiones, informs us, that, by the Uſe of 
it continued for ſome time, he has known the Worms of Ghil- 
dren expel'd, and obſtinate Epilepſies eur d; and perhaps the 
Perſon who firſt added Spirit of Vitriol to the compound Water 
of Swallows, obſerved Inſtances of the like Nature. It may be 
exhibited from three to fifteen or twenty Drops, according as 
it contains a ſmaller or larger Quantity of Phlegm, provided it 
be diluted in a large Quantity of ſome aqueous Vehicle. Accord+- 
ing to Ertmuller, in Tom: 2. it is obſervable; that, in makin 
this Clyſſus, during the Detonation, there are raiſed at the 
time, in the Nock of the Retort, rediſh Flowers of Ant 
timony, of a fomewhat acid Tafte, and which, when edulko- 
rated with common warm Water, may be kept as a Sacceda- 
neum to the Flowers of Antimony. Some prepare the Clyſſus 
of Antimony with Tartar, inſtead of Sulphur 5 but, in thi 
Caſe, a more ungrateful Liquor is yielded, or an urinous, vpla 
tile, dia tic, diuretic, - carminative, + and antiacid Spirit, 
which is called Aqua Tartarea. . * 
CLYSTER, or CLYSTERIUM ; 


use, or xu ier, 


NA. 


no 


| humilior ; flore p 


15 CNACOS, CNECOS, ande, xmms. A fort of Colour 
between White and a yellowiſh or fallow Colour. Caſfellus. 


CNAPHOS, xd 
and in Hippocrates, Lib. 2. Tet Yu,, ſignifies a Fuller's 


Shop. 
| ERA TA. xvhuare, in Galen's Exegeſis, are expounded | Sud 
Fragrance, however, does not diftuſe itſelf to a great Diſtance, 


by Floh, Parings, Scrapings, Shavings. Some Copies read 
xriouare, and ſo it is written Lib. tel pus. uin. 

CNEMIU, nie, is expounded by Galen, Ts # xvipne, 
« of ſomething pertaining to the Tibia,” Perhaps it ſhould be 
xyaueis, as the beſt Copies have it. Foeſtus. 

CNEMODACTYLAUS, znuefarruadld. The Name 
for the Muſculus E tenſor digitorum Pedis communis. Caflellus, 

CNEORON, een. The 5 ey p the _ * 
Gneſtron, or Thymelga, as appears toſcorides, Lib. 4. 
a. 173. and Pliny, Lib. 13. Cap. 21. who ſay, That 
« ſome call this Shrub Thymelza, others Chamelæa, others 
« Pyros Achne, others Cneſtron, others Cneoron.” A Deco- 
con of the Cne/tron is directed by Hippocrates, Lib. I. Tet 
-yuvaur. as a Purge for Phlegm and Bile ; and Lib. 2. of the 
fame Treatiſe he orders a Decoction of two Potions (d Tomas 
of Cneſtrum to be boiled in a Cotyle of Water, and mix 
with Oleum Narciflinum, or Anthinum, to be injected into 
the Uterus, under an Inflammation of that Part. | 

CNEORON Album is the Convolvulus; major; rectus; 
Creticus ; argenteus. See CoNvoLYULUs. 

The CxRORON nigrum is the Thymelza ; Alpina; linifolia; 
ureo ; odoratiſſima. See "THYMEL #A. 
The laft is ſuppoſed to be the Cneoron or Cneſtron of Hippo- 
crates and Galen. ; 
| CNESERA, nien. A Sieve or Searſe. | 

CNESIS, ,. The ſame as en, Cneſmos, (from 
xvdw, to ſcratch) which, as Galen ſays, Com. in Aph. 4. Set. 
5. Lib. 6. ſignihes that eager Hurry and Motion with which 
Animals employ their Nails in ſcratching any Part about them 
which itches ; and this is no more than what is natural to them 
all, as he obſerves. But it is more generally meant of the Itch- 
ing itſelf, in which Senſe one has defin'd it a dolorific Pleaſure 
excited in the Skin, by a thin, falt, acrimonious Ichor, with- 


out an Exulceration. 


CNESMA, *##spa. See CNEMATA. 

CNESMOS. See Cxes1s. p TY 

CNESTRON, ige. The ſame as the CnzorRUM. It 
alſo imports a Raſp; which is likewiſe call d Cngffer. And, 
particularly, it ſignifies a Raſp for ſcraping Cheeſe. 
- CNICELAON, zvr(xiaaror, from is., 3 and 
Tier, Oil, is Oil made of the Seeds of Cnicus, the Manner 
of which is directed by Diaſcorides, Lib. 1. «+ 44 The 
Virtues of it, as the ſame Author tells us, are the ſame with 
__ of the Oil of the Grana Crnidia, being cathartic, only 
weaker, | 

CNICION, vi A Name in Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 
122. for 93 eyes 

&NICUs. Name for the CAR THAMos, which ſee, 
But the more modern Botaniſts have excluded the Carthamus 
from the Species of Cnicus, According to theſe, the Characters 
of the Cnicus are, ; | 
The Heads are ſurrounded with a Crown, formed of a Com- 
plication of Multitudes of Leaves. | 
Boerhaave mentions nine Species of this Plant, which are, 

1. Cnicus ; perennis; ccoruleus; Tingitanus. H. L. Car- 
Aung cœruleus, erectus, Tingitanus, Cnict facie, folits magis in- 
tegris, M. H. TANGIER P RENNIAL BLUE 


* 9: 
DISTAFF-THiST r | 
2. Cnicus; Atractylis hutea dictus. See Ar RACr IIS. 

3. Cnicus ; Atractylis purpurea dictus. n 
4. Cnicus ; exiguus ; capite cancellato; ſemine tomentoſo. 
T. 451. Carduus parvus. J. B. 3. 93; Carduus, minimus. 
Alpint Exot. 254. a. | = . 
* Alpinus * it is of no Uſe in Medicine. 
F. Cnicus ; ſylveſtris; hirſutior; five Carduus Benedictus, 
C. B. P. 358. Tourn. Inſt. 450. Botrh. Ind. A. 140. Carduus 


Benediftus, Offic. J. B. 3. 77. Chab. 351. Ger. 1008. Emac. 


1171. Park. Parad. 540. Raii Hiſt: 1. 303. Carduus luteus: 
4 24 Hit. Bron. 


. 160. Car- 


procumbens ſudorificus & amarus 
Flak. Almag. 82. HOLY- 


dus-cnicus e is hirſutior, 
THIS TLE. a | 
From a ſmall woody Root, Which petiſhes after giving ripe 
Seed, there arife ſeveral rediſh bah Stalks, two Foot 195 2 
more, on which grow long hairy green Leaves, cut in, or torn, 
on both Sides, into ſevera Lada or Jags, each terminating 
in a ſmall harmleſs Spinula, On the Top of the Stalks grow 
the Flowers, in round Heads, encompaſſed with ſeveral Leaves 
fmaller and ſhorter than thoſe below, les jagged, and ſomewhat 


more prickly: They are yellow and fiſtular, ſtanding in ſcaly 
Calyces, each Scale of which ends in a long flender Spine, den- 
ticulated on both Sides like the Saw of a Saw-fiſh. The Seed 


is longiſh, round, and ſtriated, of a brown Colour, encom- 
pass d at the "Top with A Crown of tiff Sete ot Briſtles, 


A 


, is the Carduus Fullomem, Teaſel; 


in a ſhort time the 


C N 1 


landing out like the Feathers of a Shuttle cock. The whole 


Plant is very bitter, It is ſown every Year in Gardens, flower- 


ing in . 

ae, after Coſalpinu, obſerves, that de Head of this 
Herb 45 a f t Smell, reſembling that of the Muſcadel- - 
but Cæſalpinus compar'd it to chat of Muſk itſelf, This 


nor impregnate the Air at all times ; but is principally perceiy d, 
when, during a ſerene and dry State of the Aubol, re, it is 


formed into a perfect Flower, which, after ſome time, loſes its 
grateful Scent. Becauſe, the Fragrance of this Flower is only 
to be perceived at a-ſmall Diſtance, being in a manner over- 
balanced by the fetid Smell of the Herb itſelf, and becauſe it is 
ſurrounded with a large Number of offenſive Prickles, be 
thinks, that none, before the Days of e had Courage 
enough to inveſtigate and diſcover it, whole Plant is re- 
markably bitter, except the Root, which has ſcarce the ſlighteſt 
Degree of Bitterneſs. Some have obſery'd, that when the Buds 
of the Carduus are cut, before they are blown into full-form'd 
Flowers, they yield a ſmall Quantity of à bloody Juice 3 but 
Matthielus denies the Truth ot this Aſſertion. Thi 'hiſfle is 
dignify'd with the pompous Epithets of ble/ſed and holy, in con- 
ſequence of its ſingular Virtues againſt yarious Diſeaſes, Pon- 
5 is of Opinion, that this Plant was either unknown to the 
Antients, or at leaſt 2 by them; for he thinks, if they 
had known its ſingular Efficacy in the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes, 
they would not have conceal'd their Sentiments with reſpect to 
this Matter, ſince they have often beſtowed over-done Enco- 
miums upon Plants whoſe Virtues exiſted rather in the Imagina- 
tions of the Whimſical, than in the Plants themſelves. i 
Cnicus is ſaid to have been firſt imported from the Indies by way 
of Preſent to the ror Frederic the Third ; at which Jun- 
Qture it was highly celebrated, either uſed in Aliments, or 
Drink, as an excellent Preſervative againſt that Species of 
Head-ach, which the Greets call Hemicrania. The Phyſicians 
of this Emperor, in order to ingratiate themſelyes with thei 
Mafter, began to uſe it in various Caſes ; and, when the Succ 
in Practice anſwered the Encomiums beſtowed upon it, the 
Plant acquired an uncommon Fame: and Reputation, Upon 
this it was cultivat ſuch a Number of Hands, that it was 
| ce of various Provinces, It was, how- 
ever, afterwards diſcoyer'd, that this Cnicus grew ſpontaneouſly 
in Europe; for, according to Bellanijus, in his Obſervations des 
pluſfieurs Singularites, Lib, 1. Cap. 25, it is to be freq 
met with in the Fields of Lemnos, an Iſland in the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is alſo produced in France, on thoſe towering Parts of 
the Alps called Mari k, near Monfterias in Provence, Ac- 
cording to Ray, the Species produc'd on the Summits of theſe 
Hills is firmer, and ſomewhat lefs, than that cultivated in th 
Gardens. It is at preſent reckoned among the leſs val 
Plants, tho” it ſtill retains its former Worth in the Eyes of 
ſicians, for whoſe Uſe it is ſtill cultivated in many Gardens. 
flowers in the Summer, in the Autumn its Seeds beco 
ripe, Hoffman, in his, Treatiſe De Medicamentis G 6. Ll, 
2. Cap. 50. gives us an Account of, the Medicinal Virtues of 
this Plant, in the folopring Vi ocds Its Virtues are nearly 
<< 'the ſame with thoſe of Wormwood. Decoctions of it, eſpe- 
< cially in Wine, are of _ ſingular Efficacy when the Patient is 
«© not feveriſh, It is leſs efficacious when exhibited in Powder 
and the diſtil'd Water is much leſs ſo. It is highly extol'd in 
ituitous Diſorders of the Head, Hen 


Hemicranias, Deafneſs, 
ertigos, Epilepſies, Defluxions on the Breaſt, D 9 


ce tan Fevers, and thoſe of long Standing, as theſe Diſor- 
„ders draw their fatal Origin from . It is alſo 
<< celebrated as an excellent Medicine in Colics, hritie and 
ſciatic Pains, as it partly diſcuſſes the peccant Matter, and 


4 partly derives it to the urinary Paſſages. But its Efficacy is 
< principally celebrated in that. formid Diſtemper he 
60 Prone, againſt which it is uſed both internally and externally, 
4 Tntetnally it is exhibited both with a preſervative and cura- 
& tive Intention, ſince it powerfully excites a Diaphoreſis. Ex- 
« ternally it is apply'd for breaking and opening peſtilential 
* Buboes, with which Intention it is alſo apply d to other Im- 
„ poſtumations. In the Opinion of the common People, a 
Wine, 1. of it in the Autumn, is poſſeſſed of ſo 
ce powerful Qualities, that it is little leſs 8 a Panacea, or 
« univerſal Remedy, It is preferable. to the Wine of Worm- 
c wood,, becauſe, in conſequence of its analeptic Quality, it 
does not prove offenſive to the Head, whilſt, at the ſame 
* time, it is equally, if not mote, beneficial to the Stomach ; 
«for, if I am not much miſtaken, it is proper both for bilious | 
and pituitous Patients, as it is a powerful Abſtergent: It is 
* ſo effectual an Aſtringent, that it is uſed in ſopping 
% Hzmorrhages.” According to Pontedera, it abounds with 
volatile Salts ; for which Reaſon he concludes, that it is highly 

falutary in Caſes where Coagulations or Inſpiſſations of the 
Tuices happen. A Decoction of it, therefore, in Water, may 


be proper y. exhibited to Patients labouring under a Hemicrania, 
We. 


o, an Epilepſy, or a Dulneſs of Hearing. 18 


Uſe of this Decoction colic Pains, ariſing from preternatural 
Diftentions of the Colon by Flatulences, are often happily 
removed, as alſo nephritic Pains, and moſt Indiſpoſitions to 
which the urinary Veſſels are ſubject. It is alſo an excellent 
Medicine for ſuch as labout under Fevers, etthet of the totally 
intermittent Kind, or of that Species which never fo intermit, 
that the Patient is quite free from them. By an Exhibition of 
this Medicine in the Paroxyſm, as ſoot 4s the Patient's Extre- 
mities are become cold, I have kriowit many, fays Pontederd, 
ſpeedily cured ; which I can alſo affitm of other Medicines, by 
my own Preſctiption exhibited in Agues at that particular Time. 
Rulandus, according to Ettmuller, after having previouſly ex- 
hibited a Preparation of Afarabacea, or Antimony, by way of 
Vomit, orders a Decoction of this Plant, and Leaves of the 
leſſer Centaury, to be uſed fot fome Days, in order to promote 
a Diaphoreſis ; and he affirms, that by this Method he cured 
many Patients labouring under Quartan Fevers ; for which Pur- 
poſe he either uſed this Plant alone, or in CHOY n with 
Aſarabacca- root. The Powder of the tender Leaves in the 
Middle of the Carduus Benedictus, dried, and exhibited three 
Nights ſucceflively in warm Wine, was, according to Bauhine, 
the celebrated Arcanum of a certain great Phyſician in Germany 
againſt Fevers. According to Ettmuller, A Dram of the 
«© Powder, exhibited with an Intention to promote a Diapho- 
4 reſis, is, among the common People, a celebrated Remed 
4 for Tertian Fevers ; but thoſe of the Quartan Kind do not fo 
« eaſily yield to it.” The Carduus Benedictus is of a highly 
etrating bitter Taſte, which, however, does not remain 
in the Mouth. It contains little Oil, which is in a ſmall 
Quantity diffuſed through the Plant, and rendered almoſt of a 
ſpirituous Quality; for which Reaſon Ludovici, in his Phar- 
macopeia, affirms, that it is ſcarcely to be obtained. Hence 
this Pune is poſſeſſed of a reſolvent and highly fudorific Quality, 
eſpecially when prepared recent by way of Infuſion, ſince its 
bitter Principle is of a highly ſubtile Nature, and renders its In- 
fuſion preferable to that of the Lapis Porcinus, or Stone found 
in the Gall-bladder of the Porcupine. 
fuſed in Water, and drank like Tea, it is an excellent ſudorific 
Medicine againſt Fevers, in Patients of languid, cold, pitui- 
tous, and lencophlegmatic Habits. And if this Herb is infus'd 
either in Wine alone, or Wine mixed with Water, to be drank 
warm, it, N a powerful Diaphoreſis, carries off all 
intermittent Fevers of a mild Kind, and purifies the Maſs of 
Blood tainted with any Admixtures of adventitious Salts ; for 
which Reaſon it is no deſpicable Remedy in fcorbutic Caſes. 
According to Ray, our Countrymen boil it in Poſſet-drink, 
which they exhibit in a ſmall Doſe, when the Intention is only to 
promote a Diaphoreſis; but increafe the Quantity, whenaVomit 
is to be 2 or the ſordid Contents of the Stomach to be eva- 
cuated. According to Bauhine, Geſner, in order to kill Worms 
of the Inteſtines, prepared a Powder of the dried Leaves of the 
Carduus Benedictus, a little Cinnamon, Fennel, and Sugar, 
which he exhibited either in the Morning, or after Supper, 
with a little toaſted Bread ſoaked in Wine. Theſe Eft, 
aſcribed to the Carduus Benedictus are to be accounted for from 
the Bitterneſs, and the penetrating and reſolvent Quality, of 
the Plant. Hence we underſtand, for what Reaſon it is claſſed 
among the fudorific, alexipharmic, emmenagogue, antifebrile, 
and antiſcorbutic Medicines. Hofman, in his Clavis Pharma- 
ceutica Schræderiana, recommends the following Infuſion as a 
Preſervative againſt all Diſeaſes: 


Take of the Herb Carduus Benedictus, of the Tops of 
Wormwood, and the leſſer Centaury, each one Qunce : 
Infuſe in two Pints of Rheniſh Wine, mixed with two 
Drams of the Spirit of Vitriol. Let them ſtand in a warm 
Place for three Days. ; | 3 | 


The Doſe of this Liquor, when ftrain'd, is a 
two, to be taken at Bed-time. This Preparation is by ſome 
accounted a Specific againſt the Pleuriſy ; but, for my own 
Share, I cannot conceive, how this Medicine can prove effectual 
againſt that Diſorder by any other Means than by exciting a 
Diaphoreſis, where that is indicated by the State of the Patient, 
According to Eremuller, it is an excellent Remedy againſt the 
Pleuriſy, in whatever Manner it is exhibited, but niore eſpe- 
cially in the Form of 'a Decoction. Hence it is an Ingredient 
in the antipleuritic Spirit of Michaelis, which is prepared by 
pouring Spirit of Wine upon antipleuritic Plants, and ſubjecti 
them to a flow Diſtillation by the Alembic ; then it is mix 
with Spirit of Nitre, di „and again ſubjected to Diſtilla- 
tion by the Alembic. Thus the Spiritus Nitri Dulcis is obtain 'd, 
Which, by itſelf, is alſo of an antipleuritic Nature. One or 
two Drams of this, exhibited in a Water diſtil'd from the Car- 
duus Benedictus, or in any other proper Water, prbve an excel- 
lent Remedy in Pleurifies accompany*d with à Difficulty of 
Breathing. This Medicine alfo excites a Diaphoreſis, removes 
Inflammations, promotes Expectoration, and puts a ſeaſonable 
Stop to Fevers. According to the fame Author, the Carduus 
Benediftus contributes to the Reſolution of grumous Blood, 


For this Reaſon, in- 


nful or 


eſpecially when produc'd by Falls from an Eminence, by excit- 
ing a Diaphoreſis. It alſo a” the grumous Blood, when at- 
tenuated, by the — © . s we are ſatisfy d with 
reſpect to the ſeveral Me in which this Plant operates, 
which are either by opening Obſtructions, and eliminating the 
peccant Matter from the Body; or by promoting a Diaphoreſis, 
or a Diſcharge of the Urine, according to the particular Regi- 
men uſed for different Intentions. In hot Diſeaſes, the Uſe of 
it ſeems not ſo much to be dreaded, as that of moſt other Medi- 
eines of a reſolvent and ſudorific Nature ; for, in conſequence 
of its reſolving the thick Juices by the Fineneſs and Subtilty of 
its Parts, it does not lodge long in the Body, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, it puts the Humours into a Commotion. For this Rea- 
ſon, to uſe the Words of Paulli, „I think tis now known 
« to every body, that malignant Diſorders of every kind can- 
* not be more ſucceſsfully and effectually removed, than by 
% means of a proper Uſe of the Carduus Benedictus. Un- 
ſ Advantages, therefore, ariſe from the due Uſe of this 
lant, when es, 1 Fevers, Meaſles, and the 
Small-pox, rage. Iam alſo of Qhinion, that this Plant acts by 
its reſolvent and penetrating Quality, when uſed in external 
Applications. Hence the Steam, ariſing from a Decoction of 
it, admitted into the Ears, is ſaid to be an excellent Remedy for 
Dulneſs of Hearing, becauſe it opens the Obſtructions, and 
reſolves the indurated Sordes of the Ear. Paulli affirms, that 
he had ſcarce found any Herb comparable to it in conſolidating 
putrid obſtinate Ulcers, and. even Cancers; and informs us, 
from Bauhine, that Arnoldus de Villa Nova affirms, that he bad 
ſeen a Man recovered, who by putrid and hollow Ulcers had the 
Fleſh of his _ conſumed to the very Bones, and who had in 
vain ſpent all he had on the Cure. This Patient took the 
recent Leaves. of the Carduus Benedictus; and, after bruiſing 
them, boil'd them in generous Wine, to which adding melted 
Hogs-lard, he boiled them together ; then putting in ſome 
. he, without Interruption, agitated the whole 
Maſs with a Spatula, till it aſſum'd the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter, 
by applying which, twice a Day, warm to his Ulcers, they 
were cured. Paull: alſo, from Bauhine, informs us, that a 
certain Woman, whoſe Breaſts were by a Cancer conſumed to 
the very Ribs, was, by means of the diftiPd Water of this 
Plant, and the Powder of its Leaves ſprinkled on the Parts 
affected, perfectly freed from her Diſorder. But Garidel, in 
his Hiſteire des Plantes qui naiſſent aux environ d Aix, ſuſpects, 
that this Paſſage is hyperbolical, and that by this means, per- 
haps, a U 1 or cancerous Ulcer was cured, but not a 
enuine and legitimate Cancer, againſt which no Simple in the 
ields, no Plant in the Gardens, no Preparation in the Shops, 
has hitherto been found effectual. The Seeds of this Plant are 
ſſeſſed of the fame Medicinal Virtues with the Plant itfelf. 

n Caſes where the Hypochondria are indiſpoſed by Flatulences, 
or Obſtructions of the Liver, theſe Seeds are generally exhi- 
bited in hot Wine : Half an Ounce of them may be given for 
a Doſe. They are principally and moſt frequently uſed in 
Emulſions againſt the Pleuriſy, prepared with W ater, of wild 
Poppies ; in which Caſe the Patient muſt be kept warm, in order 
to promote a Diaphoreſis. An Emulſion of the Seeds of the 
Carduus Benedictus is alſo commonly prepared, with ſome proper 
Liquor, for expelling, by a Diaphoreſis, the malignant Matter 
in the Small-pox, es, and other malignant Diſorders. 
The Root of this Plant, ſo far as we know, is uſed in no Pre- 
r except that of the Spaniſb Balſam, directed in Lemery's 
harm. Univerſ. There are various Shop- preparations of this 
Plant, ſuch as the Suceus inſpiſſatus, which is no more than 
the Juice expreſs'd from the green Herb, and boil'd over a 
ntle Fire to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. A Spoonful of this 
uice is an effeQual Vomit ; but, when exhibited in a ſmaller 
Quantity, half a Dram, for Inſtance, it is recommended for 
provoking the Menſes. In Conjunction with a warm Vehicle, 
and a proper Regimen, it excites a Diaphoreſis, This Eftect 
is alſo produced by the Extractum Cardui Benedicti, (Extract of 
Carduus Benedictus) which is prepared by evaporating the De- 
coction of the Herb, and is preſcrib'd in Pills. A few Grains 
of it are, by ſome, alſo added to purgatiye Medicines, in order 
to prevent Flatulences, and Gripes of the Inteſtines. 2 
f, according to Schroder, it is prepared with diſtil'd Vine- 
gar, it is an excellent Remedy againſt putrefactive Diſorders, 
uch as the Plague; and, according to the Obſervation of Etr- 
muller, when exhibited from half a Scruple to a whole one, in 
Conjunction with a little Laudanum Opiatum, it excites ſo 
powerful a Diaphoreſis; that the Patient ſeems ready, as it were, 
to be diſſolved in Sweat. "The Syrup, prepared from the recent 
expreſs d Juice of the Leaves, and YE up with Sugar, is, by 
Nurſes and the common People, highly extol'd in Diſorders of 
the Stomach, Crudities, and Loſs of Appetite. They alſo uſe 
this Syrup after Sallies of Faſſion, and in the Colic. They 
likewiſe recommend it for killing Worms, and removing Putre- 
faction; on which account they order it in Pleuriſies, in ma- 
lignant and peſtilential Fevers. The Doſe is from one to two 
or three Spoonfuls. The ſimple diſtil'd Water, obtain'd from 
the Carduus Benedictus, is one of the Four antipleuritic Wa- 
ters. 


— 
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ber By the good Women it is eine in all thoſe Diſeaſes 


in- which the is recommended, eſpecially with a View to 
increaſe m_ iration, and promote the Eruption of the Small- 

. and 
in its Operation, the Water diſtil'd from the fermented 
Plant, in the manner deſcrib'd under the Article Aqua, is pre- 
ferable, where a Diaphoreſis is intended: This is much com- 
mended by Ludevici, | The Eſſence, prepared from this Herb 
with Spirit af Wine, is bitter, in Virtues agrees; with the Eſ- 
ſence of Wormwood, and is, in a peculiar manner, appro- 
iated to Diſorders of the Stomach. Twenty, thirty, or more 
of it may be exhibited for. a Doſe. I he Oleum diſtilla- 
tum E ſſentiale of the Carduus Benedictus, in Virtues, agrees 
with Oil of Wormwood. Theſe are the moſt common 

Preparations from this Plant. | 

6. Cnicus ; five Carduus Benedictus; ex Chio. Voll. 


a, q | 
7. Cnicus; Hiſpanicus; arboreſcens ; ſœtidiſſimus. T. fis. 
— — SPANISH "TREE DISTAFF T 

8. Cnicus; cceruleus ; humilis; & mitior. T. 451. Eryn- 
gium, minimum, mitius, capiluls magno. H. R. Par. H. 

9. Cnicus ; coeruleus ; aſperior. C. B. P. 358. T. 4 
Carthamus, frue Gnicus, flore cœrules. J. B. 3. bo, Carduus 
erectus, caruleus, Cnici facie, folits difſettiorbus, M. H. 3. 
159. Boerhaave's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. 

Dale mentions another Species of the Cnicus, which is, 

. CarDuvs PINEA, Offic. Carduus pinca r Alp. 
Exot. 126. Raii Hiſt. x. 301. Carduus Creticus humillimus in- 
tegris & anguſtis folits, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 159. Carduus humilis 
gummifer, maguo flore ſimplici cœrules, Ejuſd. 158. Carduns 
pinea ſeu Ixine — ray; woe Park, 970. Carlina acaulos gum- 
mifera, C. B. 380, Cinara acaulis gummifera, Raii Hiſt. 1. 
301. Cnicus Carlinæ folio, acaulos, gummiſer, aculeatus, flore 
purpures & flore albo, Tourn. Coroll. 3 3. Cbamæles albus 

ulus pur pureo flore gummifer, Raii Hiſt. x. 301. Chamales 
albus verus acaulis, THE TRUE CHAM ZAELEON, OR 
CHANGEABLE THISTLE, WITHOUT A STALK, 
Park. 967. THE PINE-THISTLE, Dale. 

The — of Apulia, who attend the Flocks, ga- 
ther the Gum produced in the Head, and between the Leaves 
of the Cup. This Gum they call Cera di Cardo, becauſe, 
when it is concreted, it becomes hard like Wax. They uſe it 
as a drawing Topic, Whilſt it is recent, its Parts e, like 
thoſe of Bird- lime, and it may be drawn out into a Thread of 
a whitiſh Colour ; for it originally conſiſts of a milky Juice, 
which, when collected, becomes thick like Wax, when 
handled, aſſumes a blackiſh Colour. "Theſe Accounts are given 
by Calonna. Raii Hift. Plant. x 

CNIDE, «vid'y, is a Name in Dieſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 94. 
for the Urtica, or Nettle. 

CNIDELAON, %, from xvid, Cnidian, and 
Hater, Oil, is Oil made of the Grana Cnidia. The Manner of 
P tion is ſhewn in Diaſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 43. 

NIDIA GRANA, Cnidian Berries, Theſe are directed, 
by Hippocrates, as a Purge. Modern Botaniſts do not agree of 
what Plant this is the Fruit; but moſt take it to be that of the 
Thymelza, foliis Lini, C. B. P. Others, however, believe the 
Grana Cnidia to be the Fruit of the Mezereon, as Cordus, and 
Scroder. Schulzius is of Opinion, that they are the Berries of 
the Cneoron, or Cucſiron. Ray ſays, the Berries of the Thy- 
melza are not the Grana Cnidia, but the Seeds contain'd in 
Berry. See THYMEL A. 

CNIDOSIS, i An itching and ſtimulating Senſa- 
tion, ſuch as is excited by the Cnide, or Nettle. The Word 
occurs ſeveral times in Hippocrates, Prorrhet. 2. Celſus, Lib. 
2. Cap. 8. renders «rid wo, in Hippocrates, Pruriginem. 

PES. A kind of ſmall Worms, which infeſt Vines. See 
AMPELITES TERRA. 

_ CNIPOTES, x1i2e715, is expounded, in Galen's Exegeſis, 
by arne ads, „ an Itching ;*” but ſome, as he obſerves, * it 
= 2 Ophthalmy, which is Erotian's Expoſition of the 

or 


 CNISMOS, xr10uds, is the ſame as CnEsMos, which 


CNISSOREGMIA, «r1avtyuie, (from Via, a nidorous 
Smell, and +gtvy4, an EruRtation) a nidorous EruQation, as 
6 vgrypie is an acid Eructation. Thus * ; but be does 
not ſeem very happy in compounding of Words, for x1:atgtvy- 
1435 and 3Z2pevypubs are Terms of a better Stamp, and more ex- 
preffive of his Meaning. 

CNYMA, vue, from ade, the ſame as £v@, to ſcrape or 
grate, in Hippocrates, is a Raſure, Punction, or Vellication; 
and alſo the ſame as Cneſmos. Kd , in Galen's Exegeſis, is 
ſaid to be 4 Term made by an Onoma ia to _—_ 
tle or ſoft Sound; and xzriua woartpd or, Lib. 2. Tigt yu ak. is 
a leaden Peſſary. Dae; | 

CO, _ . 1 ner in the Archi- 
pelago, now call'd Lango, the Birth- ippocrates, who, 
_ r is uſually call'd Cos. | 

OL, * 


es ; but as this Water is ſomewhat weak; and 
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COA. A Plant, ſo named by Fa 
of Hippocrates, It is a ſcandent 1 7 ng | 
of five or ſix Feet, and is an Ever-green, bearing a 
Bell- Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, from whoſe Cup 

iſes a multifid Pointal, fix'd like a Nail in the hinder Part of 

Flower, which afterwards. becomes a Fruit, compoſed of 
three membranaceous Seed-yeſſels, which are compreb d, bi- 
valve, and divided into two Cells, in which are contain'd ob- 
long wing'd Seed. It grows plentifully in America, patticu- 
larly about Campeachy, whence the Seeds have been brought to 

England, and Plants raiſed from them. _ n 

We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
Coa. ſcandens, fruttu trigemino ſubrotundo. Plum.  CLIMB- 
ING COA, WITH A. ROUNDISH FRUIT, WHICH 
OPENS INTO THREE PARTS, . Miller's Ditionary, 


Val. a. | ; 
COACTIO, See ANANCE, | | 
It is alſo the Name of a Diſeaſe in Horſes, cauſed by hard 
„bad Food, or want of Care. It may be call'd a Su. 
feit.. Veg. L. 1. C. 37. | | 7 

COACUS. An Faber of a Treatiſe of Hippocrates, call'd 

2 Prenotiones, from Coos, the Birth- place of their Au- 

r. 
COAGULANTIA. In general, Subſtances, which, when 
mix'd with Fluids, coa them, But it is uſually expreſ- 
72 of Remedies, or Poiſons, which coagulate the Blood and 
uices. | - 

COAGULATIO. | 

The Coagulatio of the Latins, the mitts of the Greets, and 
the Coagulation of the Englih, import a certain Change 
in the State of any Liquor, by means of which, inſtead 
of retaining its Fluidity, it becomes more or leſs conſiſtent 
and ſolid, according to the Degree of the Coagulation, 
Changes and Tranſmutations of this Kind happen almoſt every- 
where in Nature, fince ſolid Bodies ſeem wy, little elſe than 
concreted Liquors, The hardeſt Woods ariſe from a Concre- 
tion and Coagulation of the nutritious Juices. The moſt ſolid 
Parts of animal Bodies, the Bones, for Inſtance, are gradually 
and inſenſibly form'd of an inſpiſſated Fluid. Beſides, there 
are many ſatisfactory ments, proving, that ſoſſile = 
ſtances are originally fluid. Some Fluids, by means of Cold, 
aſſume a very conſiderable Degree of Conliſtence, and are con- 
verted into what we call Ice. Coagulations of a morbid and 
preternatural Kind alſo happen in the human Body ; whence 
ariſe Obſtructions of thoſe Veſſels and Cavities, which ought to 
remain pervious and open. Heat and Cold are the two princi- 
pal Inſtruments commonly uſed by Nature, for producing 
Coagulations. Sometimes alſo Fluids are coagulated by an Ad- 
mixture of ſome foreign and adventitious Subſtance, which 
produces a firmer Cohefion of their Parts. Apothecaries con- 
denſe and coagulate Fluids in various Manners, by Evapora- 
tion, for Inſtance, or Diſtillation, when they prepare the in- 
ſpiſſated Juices of Vegetables, Extracts, and Jellics ; for, b 
is means, the moſt fluid and diluted Parts being carried off, 
the others, which have a natural 'Tendency to Coalition, con- 
ſtitute a coagulated Body, This Species of Coagulation is, by 
Chymiſts, call'd Coagulatio per Segregationem, or per Separa- 
tionem. Its Oppoſite is what they commonly call Coagulatio 
per Comprebenſionem; which is, when the Whole of the Fluid, 
without the Loſs of any of its Parts, is ſo treated as to be coa- 
lated into an uniform Subſtance. W hoever intends to pro- 
>< Coagulations of the former Kind, __ to advert to the 
following Advice of Hoffman, ** If, ſays he, in order to pro- 
% duce the Conſiſtence of an inſpiſſated Extract, any Fluid is 
4 to be drawn off, this is to be done in Balnes Marie, that 
% an Empyreuma, and the Aduſtion of the Particles of the 
« Extract, may be prevented; which is to be obſerved in pre- 
« paring the Extracts of Aloes, Opium, and other Vegetables : 
« Or, tis ſtill more adviſeable to carry off the greater Part of 
ce the Liquor, over a bare Fire, or by means of a Sand-heat. 
«© Then the Inſpiſſation is to be perfected by the Aſſiſtance of a 
« more mild and gentle Heat, We muſt alſo obſerve, that 
© ſome Extracts, as alſo Robs, and ſome other Subſtances of 
4 a like Nature, cannot, by a bare Fire, or a ſtrong Degree 
of Heat, be reduced to a due State of Conſiſtence, but al- 
« ways remain fluid; whereas become inſpiſſated, and 
aſſume a due Conſiſtence, if, after having been previouſly 
« and ſufficiently boil'd, they are, during a proper time, treated 
« with the mild and gentle Heat of a Stove, or proper Fur- 
6c nace,”” 

What thoſe Subſtances are, by the Addition or Interpoſition 
of which Fluids aſſume a Conſiſtence, we are taught, by Chy- 
miſtry ; an Art, which, when genuine, imitates unerring Na- 
ture in her Operations: For chymical Coagulations are pro- 
duced | 

1. By Water, either in the way of Congelation, Cryſtalli- 
zation, or Precipitation. Congelation is produced by the Aſ- 
fiftance of Cold, and is explain'd under its proper- Article. 
Salts, diſſolved in Water, are reduced to Cryſtals after an Eva- 


poration of the Water, by boiling; Thus, if you intend to 
40 transform 
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transform a very fine Powder into a Salt, tis abſolutely neceſ- 
you call in Water to your Aſſiſtance; for, when Salts are 
divelted of Water, they aſſume the State and Condition of a 
Powder, and do not retain the Form of coherent ſmall Maſſes. 
This holds true with reſpect to all the Species of Vitriol, and 
metalline Salts in general. Water is alſo united with common 
Sulphur, and is the Cauſe of its lation ; for Spirit of 
Sulphur, obtain'd by the Pell, contains about three fourth 


Parts of Water, which adhere to the acid Principle reſiding in 


it, Water is thus lodged not only in animal and vegetable 
Subſtances, but alſo in, Metals themſelves ; for, in the Earth, 
almoſt every thing owes its reſpeAive State and Condition to 
Water. Tis Ir of this Fluid that Earths cohere ; for 
all Earthen and Clay Veſſels are, by means of Water, model'd 
into their particular Shapes and Forms: Thus Bricks,” by an 
Addition of Water to the Earth, and a proper Application of 
Fire, are converted into hard ſtony Subſtances ;* which, when 
reduced to a Powder, and ſubjected to Diſtillation, yield a cer- 
tain Quantity of Water. Thus alſo Stones are form'd of the 
Water dropping from the Roofs of certain Caverns, when coa- 
ulated and inſpiſſated. That Coagulations are produced by 
Precipitation, we learn from the Preparation of the Mercurius 
Vite ; whilſt, for Inſtance, the Oil of Antimony, which, in 
a liquid Form, keeps the Regulus of Antimony diffolyed in the 


Acid of the Sea-ſalt, precipitates a Powder, when dropt into . Reſt 


oy Water. Camphire, diſſolved in oleous and acid Men- 
uums, is coagulated by an Aﬀuſion of Water. | 

2. Coagulations are alſo produced by Oil, with the Applica- 
tion of a due Degree of Fire, which unites the Parts of Sul- 

ur, Salts, and Metals : Thus Oil coagulates an alcaline Salt 

nto a Soap : Sulphurs are, by means of Ou, transform'd into 
Balſams of a very thick Conſiſtence. Sugar of Lead and Li- 
tharge, when boll'd for a conſiderable time in Oil, are reduced 
into one ſolid Maſs. 

. Alcohol of Wine coagulates alcaline volatile Spirits, the 
Whites of Eggs, the Serum of the Blood, the Oil of Vitriol, 
and the Spirit of Nitre. | 

4. An alcaline and an acid Salt are united together in a ſolid 
Coagulum, as is obvious from the Preparation of vitriolated 
Tartar, from a Combination of the Oil of Tartar per Deli- 
guium, and the Oil of Vitriol : Thus reclified Butter of Anti- 
mony is form'd into a Coagulum with Oil of Tartar ; Spirit of 
Urine is coagulated with a ftrong Solution of Vitriol. Spirit of 
Nitre coagulates with any fix'd Salt, as we learn from the Pre- 
paration of the Nitrum Regeneratum. 

. Coagulations are produced by alcaline fix'd Salts, as in 
Milk, for Inſtance. Thoſe are, therefore, in an Error who 
lay it down as an Axiom, that alcaline Salts diſſolve, and acid 
Salts coagulate ; for an Experiment, made by the celebrated 
Mr. Matte, Royal Profefior of Chymiſtry at Montpelier, de- 
monſtrates, that what has been ulated by an alcaline is 
ſometimes diſſolved by an acid Salt. He reduced, for Inſtance, 
to a Powder, that Subſtance which remains in the Retort after 
the Diſtillation of the Spirit of volatile Sal Ammoniac with 
Lime. This Subſtance he boil'd in pure Water for two Hours. 
He afterwards filtrated this Water, and permitted ſome Part of 
it to evaporate, ſtirring it now-and-then with a wooden Spa- 
tula, till a Pellicule was form'd on its Surface. Then he mix'd 
two Drams of it with two Drams of the Oil of Tartar, per 
Deliquium, in a Glaſs Veſſel, agitating them with a Stick, in 
order to unite them the more effectually. In a ſhort time the 
Mixture was reduced to ſuch a Confiſtence, that ſmall Balls 
might be made of it, which might be roll'd up and down the 
Table without loſing their Form. By an Affuſion of the Spirit 
of Nitre the Liquor recover'd its former Fluidity, which was 
again removed by an Affuſion of the Oil of Tartar, 

6. Coagulations are produced by an acrid Salt, as in Milk, 
for Inſtance, Whey, the Whites of Eggs, Bile, the expreſs'd 
Oils of Olives, nag (weet Almonds ; as alſo in ſome folile and 
other Subſtances : Thus the Oil of Vitriol, with the Fæces of 
the Regulus of Antimony, diſſolved in a ſubterraneous Cellar, 
is form'd into a Coagulum. The fame Oil runs into a Coagu- 
lum with Sea-ſalr, as alſo with Filings of Steel. When dropt 
into Oil of Aniſe, it produces a perfectly reſinous Coagulum. 
It alſo produces a ulum with a Decoction of Quick-lime 
and Arſenic, The TinQure of Lead-ore, prepared with the 
Acetum Radicatum, when mix'd with Butter of Antimony, in 
Proceſs of Time forms a Coagulum ; as does alſo the Spirit of 
Vinegar, when mix'd with the Calx of Lead, with Coral, or 
with Pearls. Rectified Spirit of Nitre coagulates Oil of Olives, 
if digeſted with it for fome Days. From what has been 
ſaid tis obvious, that Acids, mix'd with Alcalis, produce Coa- 


lations. i 
3 or Fume of melted Lead, Mercury is coa- 


8. By Aftringents or Styptics the Whites of Eggs, Milk, 
and Bile, are coagulated. 
That by Motion alſo alone, without the Addition of any 
ſenſible Subſtance, Fluids are transform'd into coagulated or 
conſiſtent Bodies, we learn from the Churning of Butter, from 


corides informs us, that the Rennet of every Animal, in which 
* it 
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the frequently repeated Diſtillation of the Oil of Turpentine, 
and Spirit ef Wins as alſo from the Preparation of the Mer- . 


curius præcipitatus ruber per ſe, We now conclude, with Mr. 
Boyle, that many, tho” not all, lations are produced by 


Salts, as ſome have'erroneouſly aſſerted : But, as to the indu- 
rating Quality of Salts, it does not, in this Author's Opinion, 
ariſe from any peculiat and inexplicable Property» 49 
or PR and brace 99 — « hut ra the 
„Figure and Motion of ſaline ſcles, which ſeem 
«© naturally more diſpoſed, than other concreted Subſtances, to 
<< infinuate themſelves into the Pores of other Bodies, and to 
join their Parts not only to themſelves, but alſo to each 


e< all at one and the ſame-time.” But in whatever manner 
any Coagulation is produced, whether by Nature or Art, we 
may probably conclude, with this Author, that, in order to its 
Production, the conſtituent Parts of the Fluid muſt either be 
render'd thicker, and leſs difpoſed to fluctuate, and roll over 
each other ; or that its component Parts remain in a State of 
among themſelves, with theit Surfaces touching each other 
almoſt in every Point, juſt as two poliſh'd Plates of Marble 
cohere with each other ; or that they be kept in mutual Cohe- 
fion, juſt as two Bodies are fix d 1 by a Nail or Cement. 
Thus a Change of the Texture or Diſpoſition of the compo- 
nent Parts of the Body muſt be allow'd to be moſt commonly. 
the Cauſe of the Coagulation, in whatever manner it is pro- 
duced. To theſe various Species of Coagulation we muſt add 
what Beecher has ſaid, concerning the Coagulatio Continui, the 
Coagulatio Partis, and the Coagulatio Totius, The Coagulatio 
Continut is produced in two Manners, either by Impaſtation or 
Condenſation : By Impaſtation, when Powders are mix'd with 
Water or Slime ; whence, by an Evaporation of the Humidity, 
the Mixture is coagulated, but _ reſolved, upon an Addi? 
tion of it. Coagulation by Condenſation is, when the Sub- 
ſtance of Water by its Coldneſs congeals; in which Caſe it is 
again diſſolved by Heat, as in Ice, for Inſtance. In theſe two 
Species of the Coagulatio Continui, the following Axiom is to 
be obſerved: Whatever is coagulated by Fire, is reſalued by 
Mater; and, vice verſa, whatever is coagulated by Water is re- 
ſolved by Fire. Coagulatio Partis is when an olcous ad- 
heres. to a ſaline Principle, Sulphur to Salt, Oil to Water, 
Male to Female, dry to moiſt, and what is volatile to what is 
fix d. This Species of Coagulation is reſolved either in the 
way of Sympathy, or in the way of Antipathy; in the way of 
Sympathy, by a Subſtance like itſelf; in the way of Anti- 
pathy, by a Subſtance oppoſite to itſelf. With reſpect to this 
Coagulation, the following Axioms are to be laid down: What 
is weak yields to what is flronger. Things of ſimilar Natures 
agree with each other. Nature intends the moſt perfett Pro- 
duftions. The Life of one Subſtance is the Deftruction of an- 
other, Let every Separation be made with Modeſty and Caution. 
The Coagulatio Totius is alſo of two Kinds, preternatural and 
natural. The preternatural is when heterogeneous Subſtances 
are coagulated ; whereas the natural is, when 

Fluids are coagulated by way of Generation. Rieger. 

COAGULUM. 

The Coagulum of the Latins, the 7:7ve and the Td4y15G- of 
the Greeks, are the ſame with what in Engliþ we call Renner. 
This is the concreted Milk found in the Stomach of ſucking 

rupeds, which have as yet received no other Nouriſhment 
than their Mothers Milk. It is found not only in the Stomachs 
of cloven-footed, ruminating Animals, but alſo in thoſe of cloſe- 
hooved Quadrupeds, ſuch as Horſes and Aſſes, and in the Sto- 
machs of thoſe Animals, whoſe Feet are furniſhed with Claws, 
ſuch as theſe of the Hare-kind. In ruminating Animals, which 
have a conſiderable Number of Stomachs, it is generally found 
in the laſt, which is called Abemaſus, tho' it is ſometimes to be 
met with in ſome of the other Stomachs, eſpecially in the third, 
which is called Omaſus, included in the numerous Folds of its 
Membranes, which occur there. But the Reaſon why it is ge- 
nerally found in the laſt Stomach of Calves, when killed, is, 
becauſe theſe Animals are rarely killed immediately after Suc- 
tion ; ſo that, in Proceſs of Time, the coagulated Milk may 
have paſſed from the other Stomachs to the laſt. The Antients 
affirmed, that all Rennet in general was of the ſame acrid Na- 
ture ; that it was beneficial in ſtopping Fluxes, checking the 
exorbitant Diſcharge of the Menſes, preventing the fatal Eid 
of Poiſons, refolving coagulated Milk in the Stomach, and di- 
luting concreted Blood. Ari/totle maintained, that Rennet 
was poſſeſſed of a highly hot and fiery Quality; that the older it 
was, the more valuable and efficacious it became; that it was 
an excellent Cure for Fluxes ; and that the Rennet of a Calf 
of a Red Deer was preferable to that of other Animals. But, 
according to Galen, that of the Hare is the moſt valuable. Dioſ- 
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it is to be found, coagulates fluid Subſtances, and reſdlyeg ſuch ated with age 
as are coagulated. Hippecrates, in the ſecond Book of his Lear. gulumi.is produce: 

tiſe De. Morbis MAulierum, tor Fluxes, and all. Diſorders of the whi N UU | | 

Uterus, 5 a Potion prepared of Wine, the Rennet of will be ſome Difference between the Rennetz ofdifferent An — 9 


i Galen, ſome; of the Antients,- in their Wings 
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becauſe they are 
am intlined to think, 


uali-ies. - 


Menſes, the Women in France uſe half a 7 fe hg 
e Diſcharge 


on 


of all others, the beſt for medicinal Pu 


is ſaid to come next to it; and that of the Calf of the Red 


Deer next to that of the Kid. It is to be taken from theſe Ani- 

mals before they have taſted any thing, except their Mothers 
Milk. The Rennet of the Sea-Calf is alſo highly commended, 

if taken from the Animal before it can ſwim about with its 

Mother in Queſt of Prey. "Theſe Rennets, if dried in the Smoke, 

or in the Sun, and * in a dry Place, preſerve their Virtues 

for a Year or two. far as we know, Rennets are, at pre- 

ſent, neither kept in the Shops, nor preſcrib'd by the Phyſician. 

Beſides the medicinal Uſes of Rennets, the Antients applied 

them for coagulating Milk, in order to make Cheeſe ; for which 

Purpoſe they genera ly choſe that of a Lamb or Kid, according 
to Columella, L. 7. 

L. 2. Cap. 4. affirms, that the Rennets of the Hare and Kid 
were more eſteemed than that of the Lamb. Pliny, in the forty- 
firſt ter of his eleventh Book, informs us, that the Rennets 
of the Calf of the Red Deer, the Hare, and the Kid, were 
highly eſteemed. The Virtues of the Rennet in lating 
Milk, and ſeparating its ſerous Part for the Formation of Cheeſe, 


are ſufficiently known to the moſt ignorant of the Country 


People. According to C acobus Scheuchzerus, in his 
Ttinera Alpina, the Inhabitants of Switzerland take two Calves 
Stomachs, and an Handful of common Salt ; then pouring u 
on theſe common Water, till they are covered, they fuer 
them to macerate for about two Weeks. Of the Liquor, thus 
ed, a nful is uſed for coagulating thirty or forty Pints 
of warm Milk, ftirring all about, in order to mix them the more 
effectually. If too large a Quantity of this Liquor is mixed with 
the Milk, the Cheeſe made of it has too ale a Taſte; a Cir- 
cumſtance which proves, that ſome Particles of that Salt co- 
aleſce with the coagulated Parts of the Milk. For this Reaſon, 
ſome rather chuſe | pena prepared of the Stomachs of Calves, 
or Lambs, dried, bruiſed in a Mortar, and macerated in Vine- 
gar. Others e Rennet in a different manner, eſpecially 
that of the Calf, for c 
Some alſo keep their Art of prepari 
cially in Holland, where, by their 
render the Whey highly grateful to the Taſte. Here, in Eng- 
land, ſome take the interior Membrane of a Calf's Stomach, 
well waſhed from its Sordes. This, after ſalting it, they han 
up in brown Paper. When they intend to uſe it, th wee 
the Salt, and macerate a ſmall Portion of it during a Night, 
in a few Spoonfuls of Water, which they afterwards pour into 
Milk, with an Intention to coagulate it. We muſt here ob- 
ſerve, that not only the Rennet of the Calf, which is moſt ge- 
nerally uſed, but alſo the Stomach, in which it is contained, 
coagulates warm Milk, without any previous Prepargtion. It 
alſo tinges the Juice of the Turnſole of a rediſh Colour, and 
proves 2 briſk Purge. Hence we may juſtly infer the acid Na- 
ture of Rennets. Whoever reſſects, Las Milk, kept for ſome 
time in a warm Place, recedes from its mild Nature, and be- 
comes more and more aceſcent, and that, in a particular 
ner, its pinguious Parts, called the Cream, become rancid, will 
ealily and readily conceive, firſt, that Rennets are principally 
of an acid Nature, on account of the large Number of Parts 
contained in the Milk, from whence Rennet derives its Origin, 
which incline to an Acid, and are intermixed with others, which 
have a Tendency to become rancid. Secondly, that the acid Acri- 
mony muſt be more or leſs prevalent than the rancid Acrimony 
according to the Nature of the Animal, of whoſe Milk, impregn- 


the Rennet a Secret, eſpe- 
ethod of preparing it, they 
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, againſt an immoderate Flux of the 


during its Preparation, But n 
ſenſible of any aſtringent Quality; which, in like mannet, 


the 


ap. 8. and Pallad. L. 6. Tit. 9. Verre, ing 


ting Milk, in order to make Cheeſe. 


L. 10. Cap. 2. condemns the Advice of ſome, who, in their . 
Writings, have aſſerted, that the Rennet of the dra 
contributes to the Suppreſſion of bloody Vomitings, becauſe it 
is an-acrid Remedy; whereas the Diſorder indicates the Uſe of 
Aſtringents. According to Martin Shoockins, in his Treatiſe 
De -Averſatione Caſei, the ſame Galen obſerved, that the 
Acrimony of the 


, 


ennet is conveyed from it to the Cheeſe, 
. who eats acrid Cheeſe, - 
not proved by aſſerting, that Rennets coagulate Milk; for, be- 
ſides Acids and Aſtringents, this Effect may be alſo produced by 
other acrid Subſtances, and even by Alcalis, as is obvious in the 
Article COAGULAT10. h 
From what has been ſaid above with reſpect to the reſolvin 
Virtue of Rennet, the Reaſon is obvious, why Rennet is found 
an effectual Medicine in Caſes where the Stomach has been 
overcharged by a Debauch, or, as it is uſually expreſled, ſur- 


. 
. 
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feited, when exhibited in the Manner directed under the Article 


ALCALI, 1. 

Hence alſo a Reaſon may be deduced, why Cheeſe, when 
ſtrong of the Rennet, and old, may be poſſeſſed of a reſolvent 
Virtue, and aſſiſt the Stomach in attenuating the Aliment, 
when it overloads this Organ, in conſequence of its being ſu- 


perior to the Powers of Digeſtion. X 
The Union or grow- 


COALESCENTIA.. Coaleſcence. a 
together of two Bodies, before ſeparate. It is principally 
applied to ſome Bones in, the Body, which are ſeparate during 
Infancy, but. afterwards grow together; or to ſome morbi 
Union of Parts, which ſhould naturally be diſtinct from each 
other. Thus, there is a Coaleſcence of the Sides of the Vulva, 
Anus, and Nares, of the Eyelids, Fingers, Toes, and many 
other Parts. 

COALTERNAÆ Fur. Fevers mentioned by ZYellini, 
which, in all Probability, are utterly imaginary, They are de- 
ſcribed-to be two Fevers affecting a Patient at one and the ſame 
time, the Paroxyſm of one commencing ſoon after that of the 
other ends. This ſecond Paroxyſm is more likely to belong to 
the ſame Fever, which produced the firſt. 0 

COAPOIBA. See Caoroipa. 

COARCTATIO. . Coarctation. A rendering the Canals 
more narrow ; or Contraction of the Diameters of the Veſſels. 


A Coarctation of the Pulſe is its Diminution, 
COARTICULATIO. The ſame a3 ABARTICULATIO, 
which ſee. 


COAXOCHITL. The American Name for the Tagite: ; 
Indicus ; minimus ; flere ſericea hirſutie obJits. Boerh. Ind. alt. 


AGETES. | | 
COBALTUM. Cobalt. See AxstxICUM and Capmia.. 
COBASTOLL Aſhes. Rulandus. 


COBBAN. A ſmall Tree like the Peach-tree, which grow 
in Sumatra, called Perfice affinis in Taproband. C. B. Arbor 
Gehuph, ſrve Cobban. J. B. | 

It bears a ſmall Leaf, like that of the Tree which produces 
the Siligua Cathartica, with ſhort Branches, and a yellowiſh or 
ſaffron- colour d Bark. The Fruit is pretty thick, and round, 
like a Tennis- ball, incloſing a Nut as big as a Filberd, which 
2 a very bitter Kernel, taſting like the Root of Ange- 


The Fruit is very proper to Thirſt; but the Kernel, 
however bitter, is far ſuperiot in Virtue, The Inhabitants of 
Sumatra, where the Tree grows, extract an Oil out of the Ker» 
nel, which is very efficacious in Pains of the Liver and Spleen 
taken inwardly, or uſed outwardly by way of Unction; and is 
alſo a ſoyereign Remedy in the Pain of the Gout, to which the 
Inhabitants of this INand are very ſubject. 

From the ſame Tree diſtils a Gum, which is very ſerviceable 
in the fore-mentiohed Diſorders, if it be diſſolved with a mode- 
rate Quantity of Oil, and applied to the affectei Parts by way of 
Cataplaſm, Ray Hi/t. Plant. p. $i | $ 

COBITES. A Species of freſh Water: ſiſh of the Gudgeon · 
kind, mentioned by Aldrovandus. | 

COBRA DE CAPELLO. The Name of a very venomous 
Serpent, called alſo Serpent Indicus, Off. Serpens Indicus Cu- 


C O C 


rohttus, Diademats ſeu Conſpicille infignitus, Raii Synop. A. 330. 
Cobras ds Capello Lunt: Oe: Ge. ab Hort. Vipera Flee 
vittata geſficularia, Cat. Muſ. Ind. Fipera pileata” guibuſdam. 


INDIAN SERPENT. | 

The Part of this t in Uſe, is the Stone, or rather Bone, 
of the Head, called Pedro del Cobra, This Stone of the Serpent, 
called in Ind. Med. 65. by Miſtake; Piedra di Cobra, is of an 
oval Figure, plain on one Side, and gibbous on the other, of a 
brown Colour, ſhining, with Pores interſperſed, | 

It expels all Sorts of Poiſons, either taken inwatdly, or out- 
wardly applied. It reſiſts Putrefaction, promotes inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, raiſes the vital Spirits, comforts the Heart, commu- 
nicates a new Fermentation to the Blood, and relieves Nature 
under all malignant Diſtempers. Marl. Ob. 

Though this Stone be deſcribed by Garcias, Redi, and others, 
yet the Learned among the Moderns differ about it principally in 
two reſpects, as, 1. Whether it be a Thing natural or factitious. 
Kircher, in his China Illuſtrata, and Thevenot, in his Relation 

of Voyages and Travels, affirm theſe Stones to be found in the 
Head of a great Chine/e Serpent; Mr. Boyle, in the Head of 
an Avian Serpent. thers, on the contrary, as Father Boc- 
cone, in Muſeo di Fiſica, ſuppoſe them to be artificial Subſtances, 
as calcined Bones, and other teſtaceous Fragments; and The- 
venot the younger will have them to conſiſt of a Mixture of the 


Aſhes of ſome burnt Roots, and a ſort of Earth found near Diu 


inthe Eat Indic. 

Another thing in which they differ, is about their Virtues, 
Father Xircher relates ſeveral riments of their Virtue in 
extracting the Poiſon infuſed the Bite of a Viper, or 
another Serpent. Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of ſpecific Medi- 
cines, affirms the ſame from an Experiment made on a youn 
Cat. And Clayton, in his Account of Virginia, Ack. Philoſoph. 

0. 210. writes, that he was preſent when the faid Honour- 
able Gentleman tried the Experiment on ſome Chickens, which 
all recovered, Dr. Havers was an Eye-witnefs, as he tells us, 
of the ſalutary Effects of this Stone upon a Dogs and Dr, Tyſon, 
in his Anatomy of the Rattle-ſnake, relates an Obſervation, which 
he received from a celebrated Phyſician of London, who, by 
mieans hereof, cured a Man, who was bitten by Vipers. Bag- 
livi alſo performed the fame thing for one, who was ſtung by a 
Scorpion. But, tho* theſe Experiments ſucceeded well with all 
the Perſons before-mentioned, yet others, as Redi and Charas, 
made the ſame Trials with a different Succeſs. 

Having given this brief Account of the Opinions of the 
Learned on both Sides, my beſt Way, I think, is to endeavour 
to reconcile them. For this End, I ſhall only obſerve, that I 
have ſcen two Sorts of this kind of Stone; one of which was 
like a Bone, porous, and had viſible Marks of the File; the 
other was of a more compact Subſtance, and poliſhed. This I 
ſuppoſe to be the ſactitious Stone, and a Counterfeit of the for- 
mer; and therefore conjecture, that the unſucceſsful Experi- 
ments were made with thoſe artificial Stones, and not with the 
true, 

The Lapis Colubrinus, which formerly went at a high Price, 
is now ſold very cheap at Manile ; but what is thus ſold, is not 
taken from the Coluber (Snake), but is made of Hartſhorn 
luted up in an carthen Pot, where it is burnt to a Blackneſs, 
and afterwards poliſhed. The Moors call this adulterated; 
but ſay, it is made of a ſtrange Kind of Clay, like Terra 
Sigillata. The true Lapis Colubrinus cures the Bites of Ser- 

nts by Application, In a Fever attended with purple 
Pots, everal of theſe Stones applied relieve the Patient. In 
the Year 1681 I ſaved from preſent Death a Boy of three 
Years old at Brana, who had ſwallowed Arſenic diffolved in 
Milk, by the repeated Application of this Stone. It is a Que- 
ſtion, whether the Virtue of this Stone is to be aſcribed to the 
Salt in the Hartſhorn not being thoroughly burnt, or to its 
Pores, by which it attracts like a Cupping-glaſs. Ex MSS. 
Camell, Dale, See BoiCcININGA. 

_ COCAZOCHITL, The Mexican Name for the Tagetes ; 
Indicus ; medius ; flore ſimplici, luteo-pallido. Boerh. I. alt. 
Sce TAGETES. 

COCCA Gmnidia, or Cnidia. See CNIDIA. 

COCCALOS, . Some call the Grana Cnidia by 
this Name; but the moſt | Signification of the Word is, 
the Nux Pinea, or Pine Nut; or rather, in Hippocrates, the 
Kernels. See Prius, 

COCCARIUM. A very ſmall Pill, about the Size of a 
Cicer, 24855 Synopſ, L. & 

_ COCCINELLA. See COCcHINILLA. 

COCCION, xixx:#, A Weight in Myrepſus ; the ſame 
as SILTQUA, which ſee. 

* COCCOBALSAMON, texzeBdagaper, in Myrepſus, is 
the Fruit of the true Balſam-tree. 

—_ COCCONES, ee. The Grains or Acini of the Pome- 
BCOCCONILEA. A Name for the Coccycnra. 
 COCCOTHRAUSTES, from aba, a Grain, and desde, 
to break. A Bird, which is found in the Woods of Ttaly and 


Germany, called alſo Fringilla Reftrata, It receives its Name 


$ 


as a Diuretic, if either eaten, or taken 
Lemery des * F. _ 
COCCULUS INDUS, Off. Park. Theat. 1582. Coc- 


' culus Officinarum, Jonſ. Dend. 156. Cocculus, Ind. Med. 38. 


5 
Coccules Officinarum, C. B. Pin. 511. Mont. Exot. 11. Plük. 
Mant. 52. Phytog. 45: Cocci Ovientales Ger. 1365, Emac. 
1548. J.3 348. Rait Hift. 2. 1812. Chab. 26. tam, 
ort. Mal. 7. 1. Tab. 1. Arbor Indica Cocculos Offitinarum 
ferens, Breyn. Prod. 2. 19. Commel. Flor: Mal. 24. Solanum 
racemoſum Indicum arbereſcens, Coccules Indes ferens, Raii 
ons 11 5 4 — ERRY. *g | 
is is a little „about as big as a Bay-berry, but more 
of a Kidney-ſhape, having a wrinkled Outtide, with a Seam 
running lengthways from the Back to the Navel. It is of a 
bitteriſh Tafte, the Fruit of a Tree deſcribed in the ſe- 
venth Volume of the Hortus Malabaricus, under the Name of 
Natfiatam, bearing Leaves in Shape of a Heart, and Bunches of 
five-leav'd white Flowers, which are ſucceeded by theſe Ber- 
ries. They grow in Malabar in the Eaft Indies. 

They are rarely uſed in Phyſic, being accounted to be of a 

hurtful and pernicious Nature. Miller r Bot. OF: | 
Condronchius, who has wrote a Treatiſe concerning thefe 


at 


Berries, informs us, that he had often found from Experience, 


that a ſmall ny of the Powder of theſe Berries, mix'd 
with Hogs-lard, a boil'd Apple, or ſome Subſtance of a like 
Nature, if apply'd to the Heads of Children, kill Lice more 
— than Staveſacre, and with leſs Danger than Quick - 
Iver, / 

But theſe Berries are principally uſed for catching Fiſhes. 
Cardan's celebrated Receipt for this Purpoſe runs — 


Tak of the Berries of the oriental Coccus, a Quarter of an 
Ounce; of Cumin, and boiling Water, each two 
Ounces; of Cheeſe, one Ounce ; and of Meal, three 
>: gas bruiſing theſe together, form them into 


Others mix the Berries with old Cheeſe, Honey, and 
Wheaten-meal, of which they form ſmall Balls to be thrown 
to Fiſhes. Others, for this Purpoſe, mix a Variety of other 
Subſtances with theſe Berries; but there is no Neceſſity 
for fo troubleſome an Apparatus, ſince I know from Expe- 
rience, fays Ray, that a ſimple Ball of the Powder of theſe 
Berries, made up with Wheaten-meal and Water, is equally 
efficacious for ſtupifying, and at laſt killing Fiſh : For that 
Fiſhes, as fome alert, are, by eating Balls of this kind, only 
rendered vertiginous and ſtupid for a while, but ſoon return to 
their natural State, is not confirm'd by Experience; for my own 
Experience quadrates with the Opinion of thoſe Fiſhers ſpoke of 
by Condronchius, and who affirm, that Fiſhes are ſoon kill'd by 

Is of this kind. But I don't know whether, as they aſſert, 
they ſoon become putrid, and fall into Pieces, unlefs they are 
2 taken out of the Water. If, ſays Condronchins, any 

ould object, that, upon taking theſe Balls, the Fiſhes ſwim u 
and down with uncommon Haſte and Precipitation, by whic 
means their Intoxication or Vertigo is produced, I anſwer, that 
they do not thus ramble in conſequence of their Vertigo, but in 
conſequence of the intolerable Pain they feel from that un- 


friendly Subſtance, juſt as other Animals, eſpecially Men, do, 


when they are racked with any intenſe Pain. I readily grant, 
that, by theſe Balls, Fiſhes are at firſt rendered vertiginous, 
and, as it were, intoxicated ; but, at the ſame time, I affirm, 
that they are ſoon after kill'd ; for I am not ſo much of Opi- 
nion, that they are render'd vertiginous, and kill'd by the bitter 
and acrid, as by ſome other hitherto unknown Quality of theſe 
Berries. I will not, however, take upon me to determine, 
whether Fiſhes, kill'd in this manner, may be ſafely eaten; but, 
with Condronchius, I am of Opinion, that no Danger attends 
the Uſe of them as an Aliment, if they are gutted and boiled 
as ſoon as they are taken. 

That theſe Berries are hot, and by no means cold, as Mat- 
thiolus maintains, notwithſtanding their narcotic Quality, is 
ſufficiently obvious from their acrid and bitter Taſte, as alſo 
the other Effects produced by them, as Condronchius has evi- 
dently demonſtrated. 

This ſame Author is of Opinion, that theſe Berries are by no 
means poſſeſſed of a poiſonous and deleterious Quality; and that 
it is not by this, but by their Bitterneſs, and primary Qualities, 
that Fiſhes are kill'd ; but the contrary to me ſeems plain from 
a Story related by Amatus. A certain Schoolmaſter, aſking for 
Cubebs from an ignorant Apothecary, received theſe Berries in 
their ſtead. When the Schoolmaſter had greedily devour'd three 
or four of them, he was ſeiz d with a Nauſea, Hiccough, and 
Anxiety, which Symptoms, together with the Danger 
threatened, were immediately remoy'd by the Exhibition of a 
Vomit, Raii Hiff. Plant. 5 
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deprived of local Motion and Senſe, b 
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without any Addition, imports the Cnidid Gans. But Cockus 


8 any 8 8 e 
_.COCCOS. Coco-nut. See Paitma; cocctorra; 
ANGULOSA. | . nen rhe 
Coccus Americanus is the Cochineal. See CochixxL LA. 
_ The Coccum baphicum, infectorium, tiniForium, Oberme- 
„or Scarlatimm, is the ChERU RES, which fee, 

The Coccus Polenicus, which Breynius calls Coccus Radicum 
Tinftorins, becauſe it is principally found adhering to the Roots 
of the Polygonum Cocciferum, Koſmaczth Polonis, C. B. which 
he takes to be the Polygonum Germanicum, incanum, flore ma- 
jore peremi, Raii, is another ſort of Grain us'd in Dying. 

is, ſays Breynius, is found ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes 
more, even forty adhering to one Plant, of different Sizes, from 
a Poppy-ſeed to that of a white Pepper-corn. It is roundiſh, 
ſmooth, and of a purple-violet Colour, and, in a thin Cuticle, 
incloſes a blood-red Juice: One Half, or more of it, is coyer'd 
with a rough dark-brown Cruſt, by which it adheres to the 


Roots. 6 WE 
gather it about Midſummer, and dry it 


— The Coun 
with a flow Fire in Earthen Platters. = 
Several of theſe Cocci he expoſed to the Sun in open Glaſſes, 
and found, that by the 24th of Juh every one, according to its 
Size, had excluded a {mall Worm with fix Feet. That Part, 
which ſeem'd to be the Head, had two ſhort carnoſe Antenne ; 
for he could not perceive, with Glaſſes, any thing like either 
Mouth or Eyes. On the Back, lengthwiſe, were two Sulci, 
which were more or leſs viſible according to the different Mo- 
tions of the Animalcule. Its Feet ſeem'd arm'd with Claws, 
and the firſt Pair ſtronger and darker than the reſt. The whole 
Worm was of an obſolete Purple-colour, and had ſeveral Briſtl 
of a brown-grey. | N | 
e, after ten or fourteen Days, lay in a State of Reſt, 
and ſoon became covered with an-exceeding white, fine, lanu- 
ginoſe Subſtance; in which Condition they continued five or 
eight Days longer, and then laid their Eggs; fifty, one hun- 
dred, or more, apiece ; which, to the naked Eye, red 
but like ſo many red oblongiſh Points, but, with 8 laſſes, 
looked like Ants Eggs, almoſt tranſparent, with a diluted 
ek Expo being ſedin the Sun about Barthol 
2 f in in a artholomew- 
tide, r 1 when ſome Vermiculi were 
excluded, which, in the Microſcope, appear d to be Hexapods 
of a purpliſh Hue, with two Antenne at their Head, and two 
repith Briftles at their Tails, ſcarce viſible, except upon black 


r. 

He ſuppoſes theſe laſt-excluded Vermiculi, after ſome Wan- 
derings, at laſt fix themſelves to the Roots, and ſome of the 
— 1 contiguous Branches, of the Polygonum, where, being 
ome way or other, they 
imbibe that Juice from the Plant, and at laſt become the Cocci, 
ſo call'd, or Veſicles full of that blood - red Juice, fo uſeful in 


ing. 

5 Thi Inſet, under what Shape ſoever it appears, either of a 
Giarn, a Male Worm, a Nymph, a Fly, a Female Worm, 

or a Worm coming out of an Egg, always, when preſſed and 

cruſhed, affords a Matter of a Purple-colour, which, however, 

is obſerved to run moſt copious in the Cocci and the Worms, 

eſpecially the Female ones. Phil. Tranſ. abr. Val. 8. 

As for the Medicinal Uſes of this Species of Coccus, the 
learned Paulli informs us, that the common People in Sileſa 
ſwallow every Year three Grains of it, in order to prevent the 
Attack of Fevers ; but he juſtly cenſures this as a ſuperſtitious 
Practice, as it is not attended with the p ed Succeſs. The 
ſame Author alſo brands, with the odious Name of Superſtition, 
the Practice of the credulous and giddy Multitude, who, about 
the Middle of the Day, on St. Fobn's ve, dig up theſe Grains, 
in order to imprint on their Shirts and Breaſts certain Characters, 
with the bloody Juice they yield upon * thinking, by 
this means, to eſcape F all Contuſions, Wounds, the Bites of 
mad Dogs, and a large Train of other Diſeaſes. But tho' this 
learned Author affirms, that he has juſt Cauſe to deteſt and con- 
demn the internal Uſe of this Species of Coccus, yet I ſee no 
Reaſon why they ſhould be rejected for Medicinal Purpoſes, 
ſince the whimſical Uſes, to which ſuperſtitious Fools apply any 
Medicine, can never rob it of its real and inherent Virtues. This 
I am the rather inclin'd to think, becauſe the Coccus Polonicus 
is found, from Experience, to have the ſame Efficacy in Medi- 
cines as the Kermes, and may be ſafely uſed as a Succedaneum 
to them. are not, however, as yet receiv'd into the Shops. 
If, in Caſes of this Nature, Conj are pardonable, I am in- 

ined to think, that the Cocca Polonica, if ſubjected to the ſame 

Chymical Analyſes as the Kermes, would yield the ſame Principles, 
= diſcover themſelves to be of a ſimilar Nature. Rieger. 

_  Coccus px MaLpiva, Offic. Park. Theat. 1598. Coccos 

de Maldiva, frue Nux Indica ad venena celebrata, Chab. 28. 

Raii Hiſt. 2. 1359. Palma coccifera a ovali, C. B. Pin. 

3 Nur Indica ad Venena celebris, Coccus de Maldiva, 

75 I. 1* Tavaccare, ſue Nur Medica Maluiuenſum, Pii. 
O1. i a 


| e OC 


Mant. 203. Palma Naldivenfic, aliis | : Deride; 
3 MALDIVA , ow eg f 
| Nut has a black Rind, which is more ſhining than that 
of the common Cocb, or indian Nut, and its Shape is more 
the Oval; and not fo round as that of the other; the 
ulla, or inferior Pulp; when dry d, ig extremely hard, and 
of a white Colour, ſomewhat inclining to Paleneſs, very porous, 
and full of Clefts in the Superficies, and of no excellent Sa- 
vour. x | i Ke 
The Nuts, which John Bauhine ſaw, were a Foot in $ 
and in Compaſs as much as he could graſp with both Hands ; 
the Part compreſs d was fix Inches broad, in which appear'd a 
Perforation, from another Fruit which was ſeparated, ſo 
that the Fruit was really double, and, in that State, was 
larger than a Man's Head ; the Shell was hard and thick, 
that of other Nuts, mark d with long oblique Striz on the Out- 
ſide, and, when ſtruck, ſounding like a Pot. * 
Garcias ſays there is a vulgar Tradition, that the Maldives 
were once a Continent, but, by an Inundation of the 
were reduced into a Multitude of Hands; on which Occaſion 
the Palm-trees, which bore theſe Cocos, were bury'd in the 
Earth, where their Fruit were hardened in the manner ae «4 
now find it. But, whether they are of the ſame Species wi 
other Cocos, is not eaſy to determine, becauſe none ever ſaw a 
Leaf, or a Bough, of the Tree to which they belong, but only 
the bare Nuts, which are. caſt upon the Shore, — ſingle, 
ſome double; but no one dares _— them up on Peril of his 
Life, becauſe whatever the Sea throws upon theShore, belongs 
to the Sovereign. The Pulp, or medullary Subſtance, is taken 
OY Shell, and then dry'd and harden'd to a Condition fit 
It is of fo high a Value among the Natives and People of 
Malabar, that, as Ae aſſures us; not only the common 
Sort, but even their Princes, have recourſe to it as to a ſovereign 
Remedy under almoſt all kinds of Diſcaſes ; and it is accounted, 
in particular, an excellent Alexipharmie. Under this Perſta- 
ſion they make Drinking-cups of it, and let a Piece of the 
Pulp hang by a Chain in the Water which they drink, bein 
confident, that no Poiſon can hurt thoſe who drink out of th 
Cups, which will, beſides, preſerve them againſt many Diſ- 
eaſes; But, ſince theſe Virtues are not confirmed by ſufficient 
Experiments, and ſome Phyſicians affirm, that they have made 
uſe of this Nut for the Purpoſes aforeſaid; but with no Effect 


and others ſay, that they have found by Experience, that this 


Medicine was more injurious than beneficial; we ſhall ſay no 
00 it cite Oval fays Piſo, of 3 

As to its ſpecihe ity; iſo, of ptomotin - 
litating Delivery in a difficult Pabou., and of reſiſting the Fits 
of the Epilepſy, we have it confirm'd by more than one Expe- 
riment, and thoſe made by ſome of our moſt eminent Phyſicians, 
who have made uſe of it with all the deſired Succeſs. Ray, 
Hift. Plant. | 

COCCYGRIA. See Corinvs CorraRia. 

_COCCYMELEA. Another Name for the Cotinus Co- 
riaria. 

'COCCYNX, or Os Crccygis, ninnvE, This Bone is ſituated 
at the Extremity of the Os Sacrum, and is, in ſome meaſure, 
an Appendix thereof. The Figure of it is ſomething like that 
of an inverted Pyramid, a little bent forward toward the Pelvis. 
The anterior Side is flat, the poſterior a little convex. It is made 
up of four or five Pieces, like falſe Vertebræ, joined together 
by Cartilages, more or leſs pliable. Sometimes all the 
are entirely cemented together, 

The firſt Piece is the largeſt, and, on each Side of its Baſis, 
there are fometimes ſmall Apophyſes or Cornua, joined cloſely 
to the Extremity of the Os Sacrum. It has alſo ſometimes 4 
kind of tranſverſe Apophyſes, with ſmall} Notches on their 
upper Part, which, joining with thoſe in the laſt Piece of the 
Os Sacrum, form a Pair of Holes, fituated in the ſame Row 
with the my ones. RAe: * — of the Os Coc- 

is are irregular Squares, diminiſhing in Size as deſcend 
& that the Woelt i. le a Seſamoide Bone. wo y 

The Cartilages, which join the different Portions of the Os 
Coccygis, are preſerv'd in ſome Subjects to a very great Age; in 
others they ſoon become entirely bony, HY/inflow's Anat. 

COCHIA., A Name for certain officinal Pills, The Ety- 
mology of this Word is very obſeure. Caftellus derives it from 
xoxx&-, a Berry, on account of the Form of Pills ; of from 


xix&, a * Flux of e to their Effects. 
But, as the Preſcription is originally Arabic, tis probable the 
Name is ſo likewiſe, © TT 


' Piluls Cucbia Majores, 
The greater PII I. Coch. 


COC 


This is taken from the Rhaſer, Cap. 1. ad Alnanſorim, and 
was received at firſt by the College and Auguſlan Diſpenſatories 3 
but the former Emendation of the College cha the Pulp of 
Colocynth, which was in the original Preſcription, for the 
Trochiſci Alhandal : But this bath further mended it, by reject- 
ing the Stoxchas, and making it into a due Conſiſtence with Sy- 
rup of Buckthorn inſtead of Syrup of Stœchas, which is more 
ſuitable to the Deſign of the Medicine ; but it is hardly ever 
uſed in the preſent ce. | 


Pilulæ Cochia Minores. 
The leer PII IL Cochiæ. 


Take of bright Aloes, the pureſt Scammony, and the Pulp 
of Colocynth, of each one Ounce. hen they are 
powdered, e them into a Maſs, with a ſufficient Dm 


tity of Syrup of Buckthorn, S. A. adding thereunto two 
Drams of the diſtil'd Oil of Cloves. 


This is a modern Compoſition, and the moſt in Uſe of an 
under this Claſs : It was not in the firſt Diſpenſatories of the Col- 
lege 3 and, in the laſt but one, there were but two Scruples of 
the Oil of Cloves to the ſame Proportion of Ingredients ; fo 
that this is much warmer, which greatly adds to its Efficacy in 


many Intentions, eſpecially in colic Pains, and to diſcuſs Viſci- 


dities, watery Humours, and Flatulences, for which Purpoſes 

it is often preſcribed : But then a Grain or two of Opium is 

generally mixed with it, to make its Operation milder, and 

prevent the Membranes from being too much irritated there- 

mo Its Doſe is from fifteen Grains to two Scruples to grown 
erſons. 


Pilule Cachiæ cum Helleboro. 
PIII Cocyurtz with HELLEBORE, 


Take the ies of the leſſer Pill Cochia, and Powder of 
black Hellebore, of each one Ounce : Make them into a 
Maſs with Syrup of Stœchas. 


This has been in ſome former Editions of the College Diſpen- 
ſatory, but is rejected in the laſt, where many a great deal 
worſe are retained ; for, if this be well underſtood, it is an ad- 
mirable Cathartic in maniacal, hypochondriacal, and almoſt all 
nervous Caſes ; and nothing likewiſe more effectually opens the 
menſtrual Diſc „when they are wanted, than this Medi- 
cine, It may be given from fifteen Grains to half a Dram. At 
firſt Uſe it will ſometimes vomit, but, after a few Repetitions, 
it takes more downwards. Quiney's Diſpenſatery. 

COCHINILLA & COCCINILLA, Offic. Cochenille, 
Duret. 66. Cochinilla, Laet. Ind. Occ, 229. Cochinille, ſrue 
Fici Indici grana, Park. Theat. 1498. Ficus Indice Grana, 
C B. Pin. 458. Coccinella, Offic. Coccus Indicus tindtorius, 
Geoff. Tract. 370. Nepalnochextli 115 — Coccus Indicus in Tunis 
quibuſdam naſcens, Nieremb. 312. Hern. 79. Cochenilla Hi- 
ſpams, Breyn. Hiſt, Cocc. b. Scarabeolus hemi ſphericus Cochi- 
neelifer, Gaz. Pet. T. 1. Fig. 5: Sloan. Hitt. Jam. 2. 208. 
Scarabeus nigricans alarum alias rubicundus limbis, Mer-Surin, 
2. Cochincal, Act. Philoſoph. Lond. No. 176. 193. CO- 
CHINEAL. | 

This Drug comes from the V Indies, but Authors are not 

as to its Nature, ſome taking for a kind of Worm, 
others ſuppoſing it to be purely the Grain of a Tree. 

Father 
in 1704. was of the firſt Opinion; but Pomet, who dy'd about 
the ſame time, in his general Hiſtory of Drugs, ftrenuouſly 
contends for the latter. | 

It might, perhaps, be proy'd, that they are equally miſtaken 
in their Deſcriptions of Cochineal, whether it be a 
Grain; and yet, to reconcile them in ſome meaſure, it may 
be ſuppoſed, that there is one Sort of Cochineal which is a 
Worm, and another which is only a Grain. 


This is the Opinion of Dampier, an Englib Traveller, who, 


in his Relation, intituled, A new Yoyage round the World, 
where he rofeſles to affirm nothing but what he had ſeen, or 
knew the Original of, ſpeaks of both theſe Sorts of Cochineal. 
His Deſcription of them is ſo exact and circumſtantial, that, 
if it be not true, it is at leaſt more probable than all that has 
hitherto been ſaid on the Subject. He deſcribes the Worm- 
cochineal in the following Manner : 
Cochineal is an Inſet tedin a kind of Fruit very much 
reſembling the Prickly-pear. "The Shrub, which bears that 
Fruit, ſeldom grows above five or fix Feet high, and is very 
thorny. On the Top of the Fruit grows a red Flower, which, 
when ripe, turns in upon the Fruit. When this Flower, being 
dry'd by the Heat of the Sun, falls off, the Fruit opens to the 
Breadth of two or three Inches, and appears quite full of ſmall 
Inſefts, which have Wings of a ng Minutenefs, and 


would there die and putcify, if they were not removed. 
As ſoon A Fruit is ſufficiently open, the Indian: 


ſpread a 


lumier, a Minim, and a famous Botaniſt, who dy'd 


orm, or a 


them into the Paſtles, and proceed in 


COC 
inguiſh/: 


| The Tree which produces theſe Inſects is thus difti 

CochimLLIT ERA, Offic. Ficus Indica major, we © oo] 
non ſpinoſa, Vermiculos, quos Cochinilla votant, proferens, Pluk. 
Phytog. Tab. 237. 145. Opuntia maxima, fi- 
oblongo, rotundo, 22 obtuſis, mollibus, & innecen- 
tibus, ohhſto flore Hriis is variegato, Cat. Jam. 194. Hiſt. 
2. 152. Rail q Tuna mitior fore ſanguines, Coche- 
nillifera, Dillen. Hort. Eltham. 399. Tab. J. Fig. 38 
Ar Cachenille, Duret. 66. Nocheznopatli, ſeu ge 
in quo Coccus Indicus na ſcitur, Hern. 78. 1 fee 
Nocbetzli Nopalli, Jonſ. Dendr. 56. THE HINEAL 
TREE. Dale. ; 

There are large Plantations of theſe Trees at Guatimala,- 
—_ and Guexaca, in Mexico, as alſo in the Province of 

laſcala. 

— to Dampier, the e Cochineal is producꝰd 
by a Tree not unlike that, from which the animal Species is 
procur'd. The Fruit of this, when ripe, opens, and diſcloſes 
a great Number of ſmall Grains, which the Indians gather. 
This, according to the above-quoted” Author, affords near as 
beautiful a Colcur as the other Cochineal. | 

But, I think, it is now univerſally allow'd, that the Cochi- 
neal uſed in Medicine is an Inſet, AMetchior de la Runſcher 
took the Pains to procure from Antiquera in New 7 the 
Place where there is the greateſt T rafhck for Cochineal, Atteſt- 
ations upon Oath of eight Perſons, who have been immediately 
employed in propagating and managing it for many Years ; from 
whence the whole Natural Hiftory of this Drug is collected. 
Theſe ſhew, firſt, in regard to Cochineal itſelf, 

That they are ſmall living Animals, with a Beak, Ey 
Feet, and Claws; that they creep, climb, ſeek their Food, 
bring forth Young, not changing their Species, as Silkworms, 
but producing their like; which are nat qe Knits, or 
ſmall Mites, or the Point of a Needle; but, when come to Matu- 
rity, reſemble, in Size and Figure, a Dog's Ticke. Thus far is 
certain; but their Manner generating is doubtful, tho” it is 
commonly believed by thoſe who cultivate them, that they are 
N by a ſmall Butterfly, which is bred _ the No 5 
(the Plant they live upon) which paſſes and repaſſes over them. 

Secondly, As to the Manner of raifing, nouriſhing, and ma- 
naging Gm, it appears, that at the proper Time, that is, 
after Winter, (when theſe little Animals can bear the open Air) 
when the Cochineals, which they have kept in their Houſes, 
are grown fo large and big as to produce young ones, they put 
twelve or fourteen together into a Paſtle or little Neſt, made of 
fine ſoft Hay, or Straw, or Moſs of Trees, or the Down, 
which immediately invelopes the Cocoa Nut. Theſe Paſtles are 
then placed upon the Plants of the Nopal, or prickly Indian 
Fig (which they take care to cultivate well for this Purpoſe) ; 
and in two, three, or four Days, theſe Animals bring forth 
a great Number of young ones ; ſoon after which the Mothers 
die. In the mean while the young ones, coming out of the 
Neſts, climb up the Nopal, fix themſelves to it, and ſuck its 

vice, which is their only Nouriſhment ; but do not eat the 
lant ; and for this Reaſon they always ſeek thoſe Parts of 
it, which are greeniſh, and fulleſt of Juice, taking care at the 
ſame time to place themſelves on the Parts moſt ſheltered from 
the Wind and Weather. During this Time, whilft they are 
growing up, and become pregnant, great Care is taken, that 
no Vermin incommode or kill them, as alſo to keep them 
clean, and diſengage them from certain 'Threads, like Cob 
which grow upon the Nopal ; as likewiſe to defend them from 
too much Heat or Cold, from the Rain and Winds, becauſe 
the fine Cochineals are very tender. Nevertheleſs the wild 
Cochineals ſtand all theſe Inconveniencies ;' but then they are 
ſo gritty, of ſo ill a Smell, and of ſuch little Value, that they 
8 to be mixed with the fine. 
irdly, In regard to the gathering of the Cochineal : The 
firſt is of the Mothers, which, having ht forth their young, 
have died in their Neſts, Three or raw, Thos after this, as 
the Seaſon permits, when the firſt young ones are become ſuffi- 
ciently large and big, and are in a State to bring forth Young in 
their Turn, and alſo have produced ſome few, the Indians care- 
fully gather them off the No ls with a little Stick, to which 


they fix a little Hair, in the Nature of a Pencil. "Theſe Ani- 
meh being collected in this Manner, and afterwards killed by 
hot Water or Fire, this is called the ſecond Gathering, or ra- 
ther the firſt of the young ones that have been nouriſhed and 
raiſed in the open Air. ree or four Months after this, they 
gather the ſecond Brood of thoſe, which have been born upon 
the Nopal, which, being become big, have brought forth al- 
ready ſome young ones. This they do much in the ſame man- 
ner as before ; only now they take off the Plant a great many 
ones with their Mothers; which makes this of Co- 
chineal be called Granilla, from the Number of ſmall ones found 
init. In the mean time they keep a Number of theſe y 
ones alive upon the Nopals, which they pluck up, or cut, 
lock up in their Houſes, to nouriſh theſe Animalcules during 
the rainy Seaſon. Laſtly, theſe being grown large, they put 
* Manner above ex- 
preſſed; 


preſſed ; ſo that, for the moſt party they make three Gatherings 
in a Year. ” a Pak 
Fourthly, as to the Manner of killing the Cochineal: This 
is commonly done two Ways, either in hot Water, or in 
Tamaſcales, which are little Ovens made for that Purpoſe ; 
tho” there are ſome People who kill them by roafting them 
upon Comales, which are flat Stoves with Fire under them, 
made uſe of by the Indian Women to bake their Maiz-bread. 
Theſe three di 
ent Colours. The firſt renders them of a brown Red, the hot 
Water making them loſe the white Colour, with which they 
are cover'd when alive. The ſecond makes them of an Aſh- 
colour, and marbled, or jaſper d; both upon account of the 
natural White with which they are cover'd, and the red and 
tranſparent Colour of the Cochineal. "The third Sort becomes 
black, as if it had been burnt. Of the old ones, which died 
after dropping their Young, four Pounds produce but one, 
wen dried; or rather, one Pound is reduced to four Ounces : 
But three Pounds only of the Living, which have been taken 
off the Nopals, being kill'd and dried, produce as much. 
Theſe Inſects are accounted a powerful ſudorific, alexiphar- 
mic, and antifebrile Medicine, capable of curing all Fe- 
vers, however malignant ; for which Reaſon they are fre- 


yy exhibited in the Plague, and in petechical Fevers. 


ale. 

Geoffrey ſays, that the Cochineal is uſed in all the fame In- 
tentions, with Chermes ; and, beſides the common Scarlet, is 
the Baſis of that beautiful Colour call'd Carmine, which is 
uſed by Painters. | | 

Lemery informs us, it is good for the Stone, for the Gravel, 
for a Diarrhcea, and to prevent a Miſcarriage, being taken in 
Powder from twelve Grains to half a Dram. 

We are inform'd, in the Philsſophical Tranſactions, that 
there grows a Berry (by Report) both in Bermudas and New- 
England, call'd the Summer- Ifland Reed-weed ; which Berry is 
as red as the Prickly-pear, giving much the like Tincture; 
out of which Berry come out Worms, which afterwards 
turn into Flies, ſomewhat bigger than the Cochineal-fly, feed- 
ing on ſame Berry; in which, we read, there hath been 
found a Colour, not inferior to that of the Cochineal-fly, 
and, as to medicinal Virtue, much exceeding it. 

COCHLAK, NF. A Flint. 

COCHLEA. 

The Cochlea of the Latin, and the ziya@- or Ai ac of 
the Greeks, im what, in Engliſh, we call a Shell- 
om Among the Greeks it received this Name from the 

ord x5xAw, to wind or wreath ; becauſe this Animal is 
wreath'd or wrapt up in a Shell of a ſpiral Form. Without 
enumerating all the Peculiarities relating to the Natural Hiſtory 
of this Animal, we ſhall only obſerve, that Shell-ſnails are 
divided into thoſe of 'the Land, and thoſe of the Water Kind. 
Thoſe of the former Claſs are again ſubdivided into Garden 
and Vineyard Snails ; whereas thoſe of the latter Claſs are diſtin- 

iſh'd into Sea and River Snails. "Theſe Animals vary conſi- 
derably with reſpect to Bulk, Figure, and Colour. Swammer- 
dam, in his Biblia Nature, informs us, that he had found from 
Experience, that a Shell-ſnail was not conſumed, as is com- 
monly believed, but only kill'd, by — Salt upon it; ſince 
that means, in con the ſtrong Contraction of 
Muſcles, all the Viſcera are ſo powerfully corrugated, that 
nothing of a diſtin& Form is to be obſerved ; for all the Mucus 
is at that time ſqueez'd out of their Bodies, as he ſays he him- 
ſelf obſerved. The ſpermatic Veſſels of this Species of Snail 
were alſo render d a Third leſs by the Salt: Hence Salt, to him, 
rs a truly purgative Medicine to the Snail, by which all 
3 of its Body are evacuated. He alſo thinks it 
would be expedient to anoint this Animal with various Kinds 
of purgative Medicines, in order to obſerve the Effects pro- 
duced by this means. This Attempt, be is of Opinion, would 
be of no inconſiderable Service to Medicine. But, waving 
Topics of this Nature, we ſhall briefly inquire into the various 
Uſes, to which theſe Animals have been apply'd, both by the 
Antients and the Moderns. . That Shell-ſnails, therefore, were 
by the Greeks uſed as an Aliment, we may learn from Athe- 
neus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 23. and, that the Romans apply d them to 
the ſame Purpoſe, is obvious from thoſe ſubterraneous Cavities 
call'd Cochlearia, defſtin'd for keeping theſe Animals; of which, 
according to Apicius Cælius, de Opſoniis & Condimentis, L. 7. C. 
16. various Diſhes were among the Romans, after they 
had been fed or fatten'd in à particular manner. Pliny, in the 
ffty-ſixth Chapter of his ninth Book, informs us, that theſe 
Animals were fed to ſuch a Bulk by proper Subſtances, that 
their Shells were capable of containing Oct Quadruntes, as 
Salmaſius, in his Exercitationes Plinianæ, will have the Paſſage 
read, and not Ooginta Quadrantes, according to the common 
Reading. Now a Quadrans is the fourth Part of a Sextarius, 
and contains five Ounces, Wine-meaſure ; ſo that eighty - u- 
drantes amount to twenty Sextarii, which are equivalent to 
our twenty Pints, according to the Calculation of Na. Ac- 


t Methods give the Cochineal three differ- 
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tording to Dieſcorider; in E. 2 C. g. “ Land Snails, 
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4% Operculares, are beneficial to the Stomach, and not 
* The Sea Shell- mail is alfo beneficial to the Sto- 
„ mach, and eaſily diſcharged by Stool. The River Snail 
% ſmells rank. But that Species which adheres to Briers and 
<< Buſhes, and which is e call'd Sen, uces Diſor- 
« ders in the Belly Stomach, and excites Vomiti 

«© When apply'd raw, with their Integuments, they 
« anafarcous Swellings ; but they not to be removed till 
5 all the Humour is evacuated, or drawn out. They afford 
« Eaſe in arthritic Inflammations. When Splinters are lodg'd 
« in any Part of the Body, they ate drawn out by . 
« it with Snails, When triturated; and applied by way 

«© Peſſary, they provoke the Menſes. Their Fleſh, made up 
into an Ointment, with Frankincenſe and Myrrh, conglu- 
« tinates Wounds, eſpecially thoſe of the Nerves, When tri- 
4 turated in Vinegar, they ſtop Hemorrhages of the Noſe: 
«© The Body of a live Shell-ſnail, eſpecially one of the African 
% Kind, if eaten with Vinegar, mitigates- Pains of the Sto- 
* mach. If it is triturated, with its Shell, in Wine and 
„ Myrrh, a little of this Wine, drank, removes Pains of the 
“ Colon and Bladder, The viſcid Juice of the Land Snail; 
cc applied to the Hair, makes it lie in any Poſition in which it 
* is placed. The Shells of all the Species of Snails are of a 
„ drying and cauſtic Nature. "They alſo remove Leproſies, 
« Vitiligos, and Foulneſs of the Teeth. Theſe Shells, when 
„ calcined with their Fleſh, and triturated with Honey, make 
„ an Ointment for ſore Eyes, for Foulneſs of the Fate, fot 
« Films of the Eyes, and Dulneſs of Sight.” Pliny, in the 
fourth Chapter of his thirtieth Book, affirms, That the 
«© Aſhes of all Shell-ſnails inſpiſſate and heat by their ſapona4 
© ceous Quality'3 for which Reaſon they are uſed in Cauftics 
„and as an Ointment in the Itch, Leproſy, and Freckles.” 
Pains of the Uvula are alſo mitigated by anointing the Part 
affected with the Juice of a Snail, let out with the Point of a 
Needle. A little after, he ſubjoins, that Roughneſs and De- 
fluxions of the Fauces are mitigated by Snails boil'd in Milk, 
when the Earth is waſh'd from them; after which they are to 
be bruiſed, and exhibited for Drink, in that Species of Wine 
which the Antients call'd Paſſum. The ſame Author informs 
us, that Tooth-achs are removed by putting the ſmall Sand; 
found in the Horns of the Snails, into the Hollows of the 
Teeth. He alſo affirms, that theſe ſandy Concretions procure 
an eaſy and unpainful Dentition ; and that the Aſhes of the 
Shells, with Myrrh, are beneficial to the Gums, He aſſerts, 
that the Fleſh of the Snail is of Service to the Stomach, if 
after a gentle Boiling, it is roaſted on the Coals, and exhibit 
in Wine and Garum ; but their rank Smell produces a bad 
Breath. With Dioſcorides, he condemns the River and Wood 
Snails ; but commends thoſe found in the Sea, as an excellent 
Medicine for Pains of the Stomach, if eat alive with Vinegar, 
He alſo fays, that Shell-ſnails, without the Shells, bruiſed in 
Water, make an excellent Medicine, if drank by ſuch as ſpit 
Blood. For alleviating a Cough, he recommends Snails bruis'd 
to be drank in three Cyathi of moderately warm Water, By 
boiling unwaſh'd Snails in Muſt, ( Protropum A in Sea- water, 
he ſays, a Decoction is prepared very proper for Uſe at Meals ; 
and that theſe Animals, with their Shells, triturated in Muſt, 
make an excellent Medicine againſt a Cough. He alſo aſſerts, 
that Patients afflicted with Deliquiums, Alienations of Mind, 
and Vertigos, are greatly relieved by drinking Snails, triturated 
with their Shells, in three Ounces of warm Wine, for nine 
Days; and that, for this Purpoſe, ſome uſed but one Snail for 
the firſt Day, two for the ſecond, three for the third, two for 
the fourth, and one for the fifth; and that by this means Aſth- 
mas, and Impoſtumations of the Lungs, are render'd more 
tolerable ; as alſo, that three Snails, triturated with their Shells, 
and boil'd in Wine, with fifteen Grains of Pepper, are proper- 
ly exhibited for a Draught to Patients afflicted with Pains of 
the Loins. The ſame Author, in Cap. 7, informs us, that 
two Snails, triturated with their Shells, with an Egg, and an 
Addition of Salt, and two Ounces of Paſſum, or Palm-juice, 
or three Ounces of Water, boil'd in a new Veſſel, make an 
excellent Draught for Dyſenteric Patients ; for which Purpoſe 
he alſo recommends their Aſhes to be drank in Wine, with the 
Addition of a ſmall Quantity of Reſin. In the ſubſequent ' 
Chapter he informs us, that three Snails triturated, without 
their Shells, in an Ounce of Wine, make an excellent Medi- 
cine for the Cure of an involuntary Diſcharge of Urine. The 
Day following two are only to be uſed, and the Day after that 
one. He alfo recommends the Aſhes of the calcin'd Shells for 
expelling the Stone; and affirms, that the Juice of Snails, ex- 
tracted by Puncture, removes a Procidentia Anti, if the Part 
affected is anointed with it ; that ſciatic Pains are alleviated by 
drinking Aminean Wine, in which crude Snails and Pepper 
are triturated ; that, if one of the Teſticles hang lower than the 
othet, the Diſorder is removed by anointing it with the Froth 
of Snails; and that broad ſmall Snails, either triturated in Vi- 
negar, or the Aſhes of theſe Animals, — + 
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theſe Parts; that the Aſhes of African Snails, calcin'd with 
their Shells, and drank-in ſome proper Liquor, cure an Hydro- 
cele; that the Aſhes of the Shells, mix'd with Wax, contri- 
bute to the Diſcuſſion of ( Pant) apr Tumors ; and that 
umors of the Groins are cured 4 anointing them with Snails 
bruiſed with Honey, In his ninth Chapter he ſays, tis com- 
monly reported, that, by drinking broad Snails, Pains of the 
Feet and Joints are removed; that, for this Purpoſe, two of 
them muſt be triturated with Wine, and the Snails themſelves 
apply'd to the Part affected, with the Juice of the Helxine ; 
but that, for this Purpoſe, ſome only triturate them in Vine- 
„In the thirteenth Chapter of * ſame Book he affirms, 
Se Snails bruiſed, and applied to the Forehead, contribute to 
ſtop Hzmorrhages from Noftrils ; that, when bruiſed with 
their Shells, they are proper for the Cure of ſpreading Ulcers ; 
that, when triturated with Myrrh and Frankincenſe, they cure 
wounded Nerves; that Land Snails, dried in the Sun, and ap- 
with Vinegar, are beneficial to Wounds z that, when 
taken out of their Shells, bruiſed, and applied, ar congluti- 
nate recent Wounds, and put a Stop to ſpreading Ulcers ; that 
the Species of Shell-ſnails, which, in Cluſters, 1 
if bruiſed with their Shells, and applied, ext Splinters, 
Arrows, or any other ſuch Thing, from the Body ; and that 
ſuch as are eaten are to be uſed without the Shells ; but that 
they are moſt efficacious with the Rennet of the Hare. Pliny, 


in the fourteenth Chapter of the ſame Book, affirms, that Snails, 


uſed by way of Aliment, accelerate the Expulſion of the Fce- 
tus; and that they alſo contribute to Conception, when applied 
with Saffron. t an Ointment made with Snails, Amylum, 
and Gum Tragacanth, ſtops Hæmorrhages of the Uterus; 
that, when uſed in Aliments, they promote a Diſcharge of the 
Lochiaz and, in Conjunction with the Marrow of the Stag, 
correct the Indiſpoſitions of the Uterus; whoſe Flatulences 
they alſo diſcuſs, when triturated, without their Shells, with 
Oil of Roſes ; but that, for theſe Purpoſes, the Shell ſnails of 
Stampalia are moſt proper. That two African Snails, tritu- 
rated with as much Fenugreek as can be taken up in three 
Fingers, with an Addition of four Spoonfuls of Honey, are 
roper for anointing the Belly ; but, for this Purpoſe, they muſt 
be felt well anointed with the Juice of Orris. That the lang 
ſmall whitiſh Shell- ſnails, which occur every- where, when dry” 
in the Sun, reduced to a Powder, and mix'd with an equal 
Quantity of Bean-meal, prove an excellent Medicine for ren- 
dering the Skin white and ſmooth ; and that, by the ſmall broad 
Shell- nails, mix'd with Polenta, a Species of fine Flour, the 
Deſire of Scratching is removed. In Lib. 30. Cap. 15. he alſo 


tells us, that the Froth or Mucus of Snails, apply'd by way of 


Ointment to the Eyes of Children, corrects the Eyelids, and 
enlarges them when too little; that the Aſhes of Snails, pre- 
pared with Frankincenſe and the Whites of Eggs, apply'd by 
way of Ointment, for thirty Days, to the Part affected, cures 
Hernias ; that the Aſhes of their Shells, mix'd with Wax, pre- 
vent a Procidentia Ani; but that, with theſe Aſhes, there is a 
Neceſſity of mixing the Sanies of the V iper's Brain, let out by 
Puncture ; that the Deſire of Venery is check'd by the Excre- 
ments of Snails, drank with Oil and Wine; but Petronius aſ- 
ſerts, that the Necks of Shell-ſnails prove a powerful Stimulus 
to Venery. Pliny alſo, in the fifth Chapter of his thirty-ſecond 
Book, affirms, that the Fleſh of River Shell-ſnails, whether 
raw or boil'd, is good againſt the Stings of Scorpions ; that, for 
this Reaſon, ſome keep them ſalted, and apply them toWounds 
of any Kind. And, in the tenth Chapter of the ſame Book, 
he informs us, that recent River Snails may be uſed, as an Ali- 
ment, for the Cure of Quartan Fevers ; that, for this Purpoſe, 
ſome keep them in Salt, and exhibit them triturated in ſome 


proper Liquor. 
Tippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Fiftulis, in a Protidentia Ani, 
orders the prolapſed Part to be anointed with the Mucus of 
Snails, and fomented with a ſoft Sponge, drench'd in ſome 
proper Liquor. According to Marthiolus ad Dioſcoridem, 
Galen, when treating of the medicinal Uſe and Virtues of Shell- 
ſnails, ſpeaks in the following manner : If the Whole of the 
Snails are calcin'd with their Shells, and mix'd with unripe 
Galls, and white Pepper, they are ſingularly beneficial in Dyſ- 
enteries, where the Ulcers are not as yet become putrid. 'Tis 
roper, that, for this Purpoſe, there ſhould be one Part of 
epper, two of the Galls, and four of the Aſhes of the Snails. 
When theſe are ſufficiently levigated, the Powder is to be 
ſprinkled on Aliments, and exhibited to be drank either inWa- 
ter, White-wine, or tart Wine; but, without the Admixture 
of the Galls, the Aſhes of the Snails are of a very drying Qua- 
lity, and ſomewhat hot, in conſequence of the Calcination, 
Beſides, Shell-ſnails, which have not been calcin'd, if tritu- 
rated with their Shells, and applied to the Bellies of dropſical 
Patients, and to arthritic Swellings 


on py. 
They are to be applied in the fame manner to Tumors acifing 
trom Blows, and which are with Difficulty reſolved z as alſo to 


umots of the Ears; ariſing from Contuſion; for greatly 
7 all theſe Species of Tumors, tho' a thick and : umour 
ſhould be ſeated in them. The Fleſh of Shell-ſnails, firſt 
bruiſed in a Mortar, and afterwards reduced to an equable Soft- 
neſs, powerfully dries Parts abounding with ſuperfluous Humours; 
for which Reaſon it is a proper Medicine in dropſical Caſes. The 
Juice of theſe Animals, which, without their Fleſh, is call'd 
ſome iH xoyAis, that is, the Mucus of the Snail, when mix 
with Aloes, Frankincenſe, or Myrrh, or with all theſe together, 
to the Conſiſtence of a Cerate, is a Medicine of a conglutinating 
Quality; dries up purulent and mucous Diſc from the Ears; 
and, when applied to the Forehead, removes Defluxions of the 
Eyes, Some alſo uſe the Whole of theſe Snails, levigated with 
their Shells, for extracting Splinters of Wood lodged in any 
Part of the Body ; and others uſe them, thus prepared, for 
ſtopping immoderate Diſcharges of the Menſes. I myſelf, ſays 
Galen, in the Country, once apply'd their Fleſh triturated to 
a Wound, accompanied with Contuſion, and an Injury of the 
Nerve, and the Wound was by that means elegantly conglu- 
tinated ; but the Patient was a robuſt and hardy Country Fel- 
low. After they were triturated, I mix'd with them the fine 
volatile Flour, which adher'd to the Walls of a neighbouri 
Mill. For this Purpoſe, a little triturated Reſin may be allo 
mix'd up with them. When you intend to procure a large 
Quantity of the Mucus of theſe Snails, their Fleſh is to 
pierced with a Probe; but this muſt be done a few Days after 
they are taken, for, in Proceſs of Time, they became dry. 
And *tis obſerved, that recent Snails contain moſt of this viſ- 
cid Mucus, which, when pierced, they diſcharge. Galen alſo, 
according to Konigius, informs us, that, for Abſceſſes of the 
Tonſils, Shell-ſnails are an excellent Medicine, if they are di- 
veſted of their Shells, torrefied in a Pot, reduced to a Powder, 
mix*d up with Honey, and applied, by way of Ointment, to 
the Part affected: And Avicenna, in a Aydrocephatus, re- 
commended Snails to be made into a cephalic Decoction, with 
Arabian Stœchas and Calamint. In the ſame Author we find, 
that, for this Purpoſe, ſome bruiſe them, and apply them to 
the Head. r to Lifter ad Apicium, Galen maintains, 
that the Fleſh of the Shell-ſnails is of hard and difficult Di 
ſtion ; but that, when concocted by the Stomach, it is of a 
highly nutritive Quality, In theſe Animals the hard Part, call'd 
282 is to be ſeparated from that Lobe or Cavity, in which 

tender Viſcera are contain'd. Galen alſo, in his Com- 

mentary on the eighteenth Aphoriſm of the ſecond Section 
of Hippocrates, informs us, that Shell-ſnails nouriſh ſlowly, 
and by little and little. Celſus, in the eighteenth Chapter of 
his ſecond Book, claſſes Shell-mmails among the Aliments of a 
bighly tender Subſtance ; and, in the twentieth Book of the 
ſame Chapter, affirms,” that they contain a laudable Juice. 
We muſt alſo obſerve, that Horace, in the fourth Satire of his 
ſecond Book, aflirms, that Shell-ſnails procure an Appetite 
after a Debauch. From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that 
the Antients uſed Shell-ſnails againſt many Diſorders of the 
human Body ; that they were perſuaded of their congluti- 
nating, drying, refrigerating, and repellent Qualities z and 
that, for this Reaſon, they judged them proper for correct- 
ing Acrimony, and alleviating Pain, ey were alſo con- 
vinced, that they were poſſeſs d of a ſtimulating Quality, ren- 
der'd the Body ſoluble, promoted Conception, and expel'd the 
Feetus ; but that the medicinal Virtues of theſe Animals dif- 
fer d, according to their various Species, the different Me- 
thods of preparing them, or the Nature and Qualities of the 
Ingredients with which they are joined. But they were, in a 
particular manner, full and explicit upon the abſtergent and 
drying Qualities of calcined 1 eſpecially their Shells; 
and aſſerted, that, in conſequence of theſe Properties, the 
were effectual in removing Diſorders of the Skin. We dae 
alſo obſerve, that, before the Days of Serenus Samonicus, who 
flouriſh'd in the third Century after Chriſt, Shell-ſnails were 
not recommended in phthiſical Caſes. 2 

What are the genuine Virtues of theſe Animals, and for what 
Reaſons they are beneficial in the above-mention'd Diſorders, we 
ſhall now endeavour to inveſtigate from what the Moderns have 
advanced on this Subject. But we muſt previouſly obſerve, 
that, abſtracting from the Shell, which conſtitutes their parti- 
cular Genus, theſe Animals do not differ from other Snails 
without Shells. With reſpect to theſe Animals, Stwammerdam, - 
in his Biblia Nature, delivers his Sentiments in the following 
Words: *** Tho”, ſays he, the Snail is claſſed among the impure 
% Animals, the Uſe of which, by way of Food, was prohi- 
«© bited to the Fews, (probably on account of their ſtrong 
« 'Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction) many Chriſtian Na- 


tions uſe Snails as a Delicacy, tho“ every Species of Snails is 
Tho' in Hel 


«« not apply'd to this Purpoſe. land there are 
<< various ies of Shell-ſnails, yet I do not know, that any 
«© of them are uſed, except that Species of the Sea Snail called 
« Aliekruyk (which is our Periwinkle). Nor do we eat theſe 
« at every Seaſon of the Year, but only between Eaſter and 
„% Whitſuntide, or a few Days longer, at which time Jars of 
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« ſtuffed with Clay or Sand, that they gra 
% Other Nations, ſuch as the Htaliant, the Can, and 
«© Fronch, uſe the Vine-ſhell-ſnails, eſpecially after, by a want of 
% Food for ſeveral Months, they have d them from 
«« their Sordes ; for then, in the Orifice of the Shell; there is 
<«« form'd a certain Covering, as it were, of Clay; which pre- 
«« vents the Acceſs of Earth, or other Sordes z for this 
% Species of Snall lies above ſeven Months without Motion, 
ac that is, from the Autumn to the Spring, duri i 
10 they abſtain from every kind of Aliment.” icus Mun- 
dius, in his Opera Phy/ico-medico, informs us, that the 
Italiant, and other Nations of a delicate Turn with to 
Cookery, an Aliment, much eſteem'd by the Luxurious, u 
d of Shell-ſnails, dreſſed with Wine, Aromatics, 
Oil; but that, for this Purpoſe, the Species call'd Pomacia is 
moſt proper, eſpecially thoſe produc'd in Liguria, and ſome other 
Parts. Aldrovtnuus affirms, that, in his time, Shell-ſnails 
were eaten at any Seaſon of the Year. He likewiſe informs us, 
that ſome gather them in the Autumn during rainy Weather, 
and e them in a proper Vault ftrew'd with Bran or Sand, 
n Then the 
fixing themſelves to the Walls, and other Parts of the Vaul 
are left in that State during the Winter, and are uſed as F 
in the Spring, and during Then be informs us, that, at 
Bononia, they are prepar'd in various Manners, either boil'd 
with ſome Broth, in Conjunction with Parſtey bruis d, 
ſeaſon'd with Aromatics, or only fry'd with Oil. 
Author alſo informs us, that the Stoiſt uſe Shell-ſnails as an 
Aliment ; and that, in Switzerland,” and other Countries 
the ſame Side of the Apt, they are gather d, and imported i 
Italy. Matthiolus ad Dioſc. informs us, that in 
Part of /taly Shell-ſnaiks are very rarely us'd as an 
but that they are frequently eaten by thoſe who live on the 
coafts. Bruyerinus, in his Treatiſe Ds Re cibavia, Lik 3. C 
51. uſes the following Words: I am inform'd,” 
«< that ſome of my Countrymen in Breſcia preſerve 
<< ſnails in Ditches, as a Delicacy in the Winter- time; 
*< theſe Animals, in conſequence of the Mucus and viſcid 
n 
<<. great While. Tis alſo reported, that they become mote 
6 valuable in proportion as this Juice is - In France 
<< the ſmall white Shell-ſnails are moſt efteem'd, which are 
4 found in 2 and Re n inci 
<< uſed in the Spring during but ines begin to 
«© ſend forth their Buds, and their Tendrils become turgid, 
: 66 are no longer uſed by thoſe of a more faſhionable and 
4 delicate Turn. The Method of preparing them is 
<< tedious and laborious ; for they waſh them three times in 
% Water, that the Mucus, which, according to Gal, the 
% Greeks call puta, may be thor taken from them. 
«< Then they boil them in Water, which they pour out, and 
<< add freſh Water, boiling them again, in order to foften their 
«« Fleſh, which is hard. Others fry theſe Snails in a Pan, 
<< others bake them in Pyes, which are made very 
46 rich. Phyſicians tis agreed upon, that the Fleſh of 
16 theſe Snails is very heavy, and of difficult Digeſtion. When 
<< it is thoroughly concocted, it is, however, highly nutritive; 
a but the 1 and liberal Uſe of it generates black Bile.” 
In the Bibl. Angl. T. 13. we are inform'd, that in Silaſa Shell- 
ſnails are ſed for an Aliment, with the Leaves of Plants. In 
the Commercium Literarium for the Year 1739. we are told, 
that in fome Gardens in Brunſwick there are peculiar 
ries, or deep ſquare Caverns, whoſe Sides are cover'd with 
Wood, and over whoſe Mouths there is a kind of Iron Net, 
prepared for gathering theſe Snails during the Summer, when 
they are fed with Lettuce, in order to be taken out for Uſe in 
the Winter. I think moſt Phyficians are „ that, for Ali- 
ments, thoſe Snails are moſt p „which are found in Vine- 
and Nurſeries, adhering to 2 Hedges, and Tendrils of the 
- Vines. Thoſe of this Species are call'd culares, or Pomatie, 
Edules, Grſneri, and the Toparia of Dieſcorides, from dna, 
Jum, a Cover or Lid, But Matthiolus obſerves, that Shell- 
nails, whether black or white, whether large, ſmall, or of an 
indifferent Size, are all ted of the ſame common Nature 
and Qualities ; and that, If there is any Difference between them, 
it is the Conſequence of the Soil in which they are produc'd and 
nouriſh'd ; for thoſe which live in open ſunny Places, and feed 
upon Herbs, are certainly preferable to thoſe in ſhaded or 
marſhy Soils ; which may be eaſily diſcover'd by the Taſte, fince 
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with them, ſince, by the Stimulus 
and Puncture of theſe, they will be hinder'd from coming out 
of their Shells. I think it may be affirm'd in general, 
that Snails may be advan fly uſed by thoſe for whom a 
mucilaginous and glutinous Diet is proper, and conſequently by 
thoſe of a robuſt and hardy Make. But, from this very Lis. 
cumſtance, it may be juſtly doubted, whether they are | 
for phthifical, conſumptive, and extenuated Patients, W+l- 
Jehius, in his Curationes 3 obſerves, that they prove pre- 
judicial in a Phthiſis; Leaninine, is his. Opey Aedices 
2 thinks, that Shell-ſnails are not proper in a Phthiſis, 

ſe they are concocted with Difficulty, and do not afford 

a laudable Juice; and becauſe phthifical Patients labour 
n ce of 
na Strongth, incapable of digeſting Aliments of difficult 
Concoction. Sehizius argues pretty much in the ſame Strain, 
and concludes his Reaſc with the following Queſtion : 
„Ho is it poſſible,” ſays he, that a laudable and ſalutary 
% Nouriſhment can be convey d to the human ooy by ae 
« which is of a cold and viſcia id Nature, which lives under the 
Earth, and on its Surface, in dark and marſhy Places, and 
«« which is of itſelf often nouriſhed with noxious Aliments? 
The Force of this Reaſoning Boeclerut attempts to invalidate 
in the following Words : + Ducks and Geeſe live in marſhy 
«© Places, and are often noutiſhed upon Subſtances of a hurtful 


Nature, in 5 which they cannot, according to 
« this Reaſoning, afford a laudable and ſalutary Nouriſhment. 
% Tn, indeed, certain, that theſe Animals, when il! prepar d, 
« of us'd in two large Quantities, may prove prejudicial z but 
« it does not from this nh are not at all to be 
« us'd; but it ently happens, that Phyſicians commend or 
©« condemn to what they themſelves like or diſlike.” 
Rolfincius, in his Ords & Methodus Medicine, afficms, that 
6 a frequent Uſe of the Shell-ſhails, 7 x yy in Vineyards; 
e and prepar'd in Fleſh-broths, is beneficial to Patients labour- 
«© ing under Hectic Fevers ; and that they afford an Aliment of 
« caly Digeſtion, ſomewhat cold, moiſtening, and ſolid.” 
According to Sennertus, heftic and extenuated Patients are not 
abſolutely to be forbid the Uſe of Shell-ſnails, but only of their 
Fleſh, becauſe it is of difficult Digeſtion, and conſequently re- 
uires a ſtrong. Stomach ; for which Reaſon it is neceſſary it 
fhould be long boil'd, and prepar'd with various Sauces ; but, in 
whatever manner it is cook'd, it continues to be of difficult 
Digeſtion, generates a thick and black Blood, and creates Ob- 
ſtructions. But what is ſaid to be principally beneficial to hectie 
Patients is, the Broth he oe TR but of 
the ſecond Boiling ; becauſe, n iling, a la uanti 
of the — alimentary Aae el g 
ee =—wx 
fome, Ariftotle, in his Hiftoria Animal. Lib. 4. Gap. q 
F 12 utinous Subſtance, of gents, an 
nee, eaſily diſſolvable, ſoon yield- 
ing to the Teeth, concocted with Eaſe, and highly nutritive. 
is Part is, therefore, to be choſen for the Uſe of befic Pa- 
tients, or their Broth alone is to be exhibited, becauſe ic is 
friendly to the Stomach, Pains of which it is alſo faid to re- 
r 
ils ; for eq to, upon, loathſome, 
= poiſonous Subſtances, ſuch as Funguſes, Ser- 
a N — of 


trary 
moſt t to pack them up with ſome Herbs. If they are 
fen they are to be put into a 


himfelf to ſo confiderable a Danger. But, if we are 

'd to eat them, he adviſes, that they ſhould be fed for fif- 
teen Days in a Pot; that they ſhould be often ſhifted from one 
and, above all things, that they ſhould be 
Places, Sir Theodore Mayerne, in his Opera 
following 


Particulars relati 
* According to Matthiohs, W 


Ma 


OOO - 


. waſhed with Water, and 


their Shells and 
up in ſeveral Folds of Linen, are to be bury'd for two Hours: 
bot Horſe-dung ; when they are taken thence, they are to be 
walh'd with ſome warm Liquor, and boil'd in Broth _ 
with Pullets. When thus prepar'd, they afford ſingular Reli 

to conſumptive and extenuated Patients. But they may, with 
. till greater Advantage, be prepar'd in the following a 


Take fifty large Shell-ſnails : After waſhing them ſufficiently, 
boil them with Water in their Shells, along with Barley 
ſtript of its Huſks, till the Batley breaks: Then, taking 
them out of their Shells, boil them a ſecond time, in 
Capon-broth, till they are ſufficiently tender, Strain the 
Broth thro* a clean Linen Cloth, and every Morning and 
Evening exhibit ſix Ounces of it, edulcorated with one 
Ounce of Sugar, three Hours before Breakfaſt and Supper, 


Another Method of preparing them is this : 


Take of Snails, diveſted of their Shells, two Pounds ; of 


freſh Liquorice-root, one Pound; of Marſhmallow-root, 

four Ounces: After cutting all theſe ſmall, diſtil them 

from a Glaſs Alembic, plac'd in a Bath Heat. Four 

Ounces of this Water, edulcorated with one Ounce of 

Suga, are every Morning to be exhibited to confumptive 
atients. 


» Fohannes Junclerus, in his Conſpectus Therapie generalis, 
Jr us, 5 for the Uſe of . and 
phthiſical Patients, thoſe Shell - ſnails are accounted moſt proper, 
which, for ſome time before, have been — ON and Meal ; 
but, becauſe they are with Difficulty concocted, they excite 
a Loathing in — Perſons, and afford no very conſiderable Re- 
lief, he thinks, that their Jellies are preferable to them. But 
| Ettmuller affirms, that all Shell-ſnails afford a Jelly impregnated 
with a large Quantity of a highly mild volatile Salt, like that 
contained in refrigerating Plants: He alſo aſſerts, that Shell- 
ſnails are poſſeſſed of a moiſtening ity, and are not of v 
difficult Digeſtion. Hence he concludes, that they are highly 
proper in hectic Caſes, when prepar'd after the manner of a 
certain Italian, whoſe only Remedy, in Diſorders of this 
Kind, were Mountain Shell-ſnails, prepared in the followi 
Manner: For ſome Days they were fed only with Su 

Meal: Two or three * after they were gently boiled with 
Water and a little Vinegar, and afterwards in rich Broth, pre- 
pared with Fowls or Mutton. Boeclerus poſitively affirms, 
that he himſelf, when ſo extenuated, that his Skin ad in a 
manner to his Bones, was happily reſtored by the Broth of Shell- 
ſnails, and by Jelly of Oatmeal. See GeLATINA. The 
Method of preparing this Broth he directs in the following 
Manner : 


Take the mucous Part of eight or ten Snails, well boil'd, 
and two or three River-crabs, with their Heads cut off, 
and their Inteſtines taken out. After theſe are cut 
bruiſed, let them be boil'd in Fleſh-broth, till the Broth 
aſſumes a rediſh Colour. Then ſtrain the Broth, and 
boil it a ſecond time. Then add, of Scurvy-graſs, and 
Water-creſſes, each two or three Pugils ; . the 
Veſſel off the Fire, covering it well up. In the mean 
time diſſolve the Volk of an Egg in a ſufficient Quanti 
of ſome other Broth ; and, when the former Broth is 
fo cold, that it may be drank, mix both Broths together, 
adding Salt, Butter, or Mace, at Pleaſure. This Liquor 
is to be drank for ſome Weeks, on an empty Stomach. 


Other Inſtances of phthiſical Patients cur'd, and render'd fat, 

the Uſe of Shell-ſnails, may be ſeen in Eph. Nat. Curioſ. 

ecad. 2. a. b. It is not to be doubted, but Shell-ſnails, when 
boil'd, afford a Subſtance capable of nouriſhing the human 
Body ; but, at the ſame time, it cannot be deny'd, that their 
viſcid and glutinous Nature renders them ſomewhat difficult to 
be digeſted. I am, however, 2E that, when diluted 
in other Liquors, they are eaſily digeſted, and contribute power- 
fully to obtund correct the Acrimony of the Humours. 
Whoever reflects upon this correcting Quality of Snails, join'd 
to their glutinous'Nature, by which they block up the Pores, 
will be eaſily able to determine, in what particular Caſes and Diſ- 
orders the Uſe of them is to be recommended. If by the Uſe 
of Shell-ſnails different Effects from theſe are produc'd, they 
are to be accounted for from the particular Conſtitution of the 
Patient, which, „cannot bear glutinous Subſtances ; or 
from the Things on which the Snails have been previouſly 
Nouriſh'd and fed. To theſe I ſhall ſubjoin a Remedy, — 
ſrom N the Stone of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
and, by the | Bryckmannus, deſcrib'd in the following 
Words: Garden Snails, gather d from their Holes in the 
« Ground, in the Winter-time, when xp ſecurely, 
* and are defended from the Cold by their white alk. Ele 
4 Shells, are to be y calcin d, for two Hours at leaſt, in 
« a new Earthen Veſſel, cover'd and luted, by means of a 
4 rotatory Fire. When they are cold, they are either to be 
0 triturated in a Mortar, or, by Levigation on a Marble, re 


e Succeſs, exhibited this Fawder to 


OC OC 


«- duc'd to à Powder of a cineritious blackiſh Colour, which is 


<< to be paſa d thro? a Hair Sieve, in order to alleviate nephritic 
Paina, and the Stone. During the „ half a 
Dram of chis is to be exhibited every four Hours in 


«© Water, either with or without Sal Prunellæ, till the Pain 
„ ceaſes ; the Patient, in the mean time, drinking a proper 
10 „ of the Oil f ſweet Almonds after every Doſe. 
With a preſervative Intention the Patient is, about the Full 
„of the Moon, every Month, to take three Doſes of the 
«© Powder at Bed- time, either in fimple or diſtilꝰd Parſley- water; 
<< and this Method is to be in for a Year. ing a 
<< twenty Years Courſe of Practice, I have, with uncommon 
large Numbers of Patients 
„ labouring under nephritie Diſorders. - This Medicine is of 
<< an earthy and alcaline Nature, as a great many others of the 
„ lithontriptic Kind are,” Tis obſervable, that this is one of 
Mrs. Stevens's Ingredients. Magnerus, in Eph. Nat. Curioſ. 
Decad. 2. a. 10. . 110. informs us, that large Snails, well 
triturated with their Shells, render'd hot in any Veſſel over the 
Fire, ſpread on a Linen Cloth, and frequently apply'd by way 
of Cataplaſm, are an excellent Remedy in arthritic — 
ing from a Defluxion of acrid Humours. Some alſo, accordi 

to Ettmuller, from Snails, previouſly well waſh'd, diſtil, in 
Balneo Mariz, a Phlegm or Water, calculated not only for 
diuretic, but alſo for coſmetic Purpoſes ; ſuch as removing Diſ- 


orders of the Skin, Hands, and Face: But, in his Opinion, 


the Liquor obtain'd from theſe Animals, per Deliquium, is 
juſtly preferable to the diſtil'd Water. Schroder is alſo of Opi- 
nion, that the diſtil'd Water is excel'd either by the Liquor 
flowing ſpontaneouſly from Shell- ſnails, upon their being prick'd 
with aNeedle, or by that excellent coſmetic Liquor into which 
they are colliquated, when they are bruis'd, and common Salt, 
or rather Salt of Tartar, is ſprinkled upon them in a cool Place ; 
for both theſe Liquors are impregnated with a moderately oleous 
and volatile Salt, in conſequence of which they prove excellent 
anodyne and refrigerating Medicines in preternatural Heats, and 
Pains ariſing from an acid or a viſcid Cauſe ; but they are, in a 
particular manner, beneficial in the Gout. Joannes Heurnius, 
in T, 1. informs us, that eight Ounces of the diſtil'd Water 
may be exhibited in Caſes where the Strength-is much impair'd 

exhauſted. And Foreftus, in his Obſerv. Medicinal. Lib. 
16. Ob/. 58. tells us, that, by a Spoonful of the Water diſtil'd 
from young Snails, gather'd in Vineyards before the Riſing of 
the Sun, and now-and-then exhibited with the Yolks of- two 
Eggs, he knew a certain Monk, ſo extenuated as to be a truly 
venerable Spectacle of Mortification, render'd fat, and reſtor'd 
beyond ExpeRation, in a few Months. With reſpect to the 
external Uſe of this Water, / adviſes Practitioners to 
take care, leſt the Uſe of it ſhould prove prejudicial to their 
Patients by a ſudden Repulſation of any recrementitious Matter 
from the Surface of the Body. But, with reſpect to the com- 
mon diſtil'd Water of Shell-ſnails, Hoffman, in his Clavis 
Schroderiana, juſtly obſerves, that theſe Animals, in Diſtillation, 
yield none of their Virtues ; whereas, when they are boil'd, 
they depoſit in the Liquor that Mucilage, in which their gluti- 
nous and nutritive Virtue is lodged. According to Hoffman, 
(ad Peterium) the Shells of the Snails, calcin'd to a very white 
Calx, are an excellent antinephritic Medicine: And the ſame 
Author, in his Diſſertatio de Remediorum Domeſticorum Præ- 


ftantia, affirms, that, as a Preſervative againſt the Stone, he 


found no Medicine more effectual than the Powder of Snails, 
exhibited frequently every Week. The learned Adolph; thinks, 
that between half a Dram and a Dram of the fine Powder of 
Snail-ſhells, frequently exhibited in a proper Vehicle, is preferable 
to moſt other antinephritic Medicines, becauſe it powerfully 
diſſolves the Gravel, and gritty Matter, of which the Stones are 
form'd, fince, by the Uſe of it, large Quantities of Sand are 
evacuated with the Urine. But, in all Probability, this Powder 
is not poſſeſſed of greater Virtues than other Subſtances of an 
equally abſorbent — The white Opercula or Covers of 
Land Snails, well waſh'd, and reduc'd to a Powder, are, by 
Ettmuller, recommended for carrying off a Dropſy by a plen- 
tiful Diſcharge of Urine, if, every Mom and Evening, the 
Patient takes as much of the Powder as may be held on the 
Point of a Knife, in a proper Vehicle. he ſame Author 
obſerves, that others diſſolve theſe Opercula or Covers in Spirit 
of Salt, coagulate them by drawing off the Menſtruum, and, 
per Deliquium, reduce them to a Liquor, which, he ſays, is a 

werfult Diuretic in Dropſies; and if, inſtead of the Brit of 
Yale, this Solution is made in ſour Wine or Vinegar, he aſſerts, 
that the Liquor will be poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtues. Theſe 
Covers are, of all other Parts of the Snail, moſt eaſily obtain'd, 
becauſe the Snails, ſpontaneouſly breaking thro* them every 
Spring, remove them. They are recommended in Suppreſſions 
of Urine ; and, when mix'd with a little Nitre, highly extol'd 
as an Arcanum in the Stone. Some alſo add Crabs-eyes, the 
Kernels of Peach-ſtones, or the Raſpings of Boars Teeth. In 
practical Authors, various Inſtances occur of Patients who have 
2 of different Kinds, both by Vomit and 


There 


3 


Doo 


Tee 288 virious- Sorts. of Shails taken notich - of; And 
deſerid'd, by Naturaliſts; but we ſhall only briefly mention thoſe. 
to which we find any Medicinal Virtues aſcnib'd, ſoch ae. 

CocHLEA NU DA. See LIM Ax. 

- COCHLEA OLEARIA: | - This Animal demie the Epi- 
thet Olearia, becauſe, — — in L. 32+ _ = 
its Shell, from its commodious ſed by wa 
Crewet; perhaps alſo becauſe it was eftcem'd of ſoine 
againſt Poiſons. 

COCHLEA TERRESTRE, LIM AX TERRESTRIS, 
Offic. Cochlea teſtacea, 5. 283. cinerea, maxi- 
ma, edulis, — — culo craſſo, velut Gypſerz per byemen._ 


clauditur, Liſt. Hiſt. Animal: 111. Cochlea cinerto rafec- 

ſcens fuſciata, lviter umbellicata, juſd. Hiſt: Conch. 1. n. _ 

Cuchln Pomatia edulis Gejnert, Ejuid. Exer: Anatom. 1. Po- 

matia, Geſn. de Aquat. 255. — terreſtris Gypſee opercula 

ebſerate, Aldrov. de-Exang, 389. THESNAL | 
Theſe are the Snails ——_— | uſed i in _ and Medicine. 
COCHLEA CALATA, A 


Dad d. e 2 
Tab. 12. Geſn. de Aquat. 240 Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 
98. lt. Exer. 62. Cochlea — antonemuſtice difta, Bo- 
nan. 114. Tab. 11. n. 11, 12, 13. 8 iformit ſtriata, 
rugoſa, Papills @, Cc. Lanz. Meth: Teſt: 5 
a Speties of Shell-ſnatl-found in the Aediterraneds 

Sea. Its Operculum or Cover is; according to ſome, the Un- 
bilicus Marinus of the Shops. See UMn111cus Maxznvs. 

COCHLEA MINOR EX LUTEO ET NIGRO.VA- 
RIEGATA, Ind. Med. An Cochlea interdum umicolor, inter- 
dum variegata, c. Liſt: Hiſt. Conch. 1. n. 54. THE 
PARIS GARDEN NAIL. 

Theſe are us'd in Collyria, Dole, 

_ COCHLEA AQUATICA, Off: Corblea 42 faſeiis 


Exa 


crebris angu/ti/que predita, Liſt. Hiſt, * Ang. 162. Co- 
_ nigricans, denſe & leviter flriata, Ejuſd. Hi 

£19. 45 E WATER SNAIL; OR F 
win 


 COCHLEA P is the Murev. Purple-fiſh; * 

COCHLEA Sarmatica. A very large Snail found in the 
Baltic Sea, mention'd by Aldrovandus and Fohnſon. er 
ſays, it is as large as a ( Dolium) Hogſhead, with Horns a 
as thoſe of a Stag, I do not find, that it is us d, either in Phy- 
ſic, or as an Aliment. 

COCHLEA Cæralia. A Sea hell, eſteem'd only for its 
beautiful Colour. 

COCHLEA Margaritifera, See Couch MARGARIT B> 
FFRA. 


The Shells of all theſe, ak calcin'd, become Lime. 


COCHLEA Faſſilis, vel Lapidea. See CocHLITa: 

COCHLEAR, COCHL COCHLEARIUM, 
aN Mdewr, A Spoon, thus d, perhaps, from its Reſem- 
blance to a ſort of Shell. 


In medicinal Authors, it i a Meaſure, both for liquid 
and dry Subſtances. Rieger ſays, the Attic xox Adewy was the 
fourth Part of the Cyathus, containing four Scruples and two- 
fifths of a Grain; and that the Roman Cochleare was the ſame. 
According to Eiſenſchmidius and Galen, it was only one-tenth 
of a C Monardus ſhews, that, in Dioſcorides and Pliny 
2 Cochleate i is not ſo much as a Dram ; and that, in Galen: 
mention is made of two Sorts of Cochlearia, the leſſer and the 

eater. Sennertus is of Opinion, that the Cochleare was of four 

rts, the leaſt, the ſmall, the greater, and the greateſt ; ſo 
that the leaſt was half a Bram; the ſmall one a do 
ter a Dram and a half, or two Drams ; and the grea 
Pal an Ounce. Arbuthnot informs us, that a Cochleare was — 
a Chema, which is the ſixtieth Part of an Attic Xeſtes, or Ro- 
man Sextarius. By this way of calculating, a Cochleare was 
one-tenth of a Cyathus. 


In the London — Edinburgh nn » a Cochleare is 
defin'd in Syrups half an Ounce; in iq Wat three 
Drams. 

COCHLEARIA. 

The Characters are, 

© The Fruit is almoſt globous; the Seeds are round. ; 

Boerhaave mentions {ix Species of this Plant, which are, 

1. Cochlearia; folio Cubitali. Tourn, In/t. * Elem. 1 
184. Boerh. Ind. a. 2. 10. Dill. Cat. Giff. uxb 


2 y veſtris, Offic. Raphanus ruſticanus, Cod. 
ac. 241. Park. Theat. $60. C. B. Pin. 
— 5. 18. . 01. Merc. Bot. 1. 64. Ph 


Mer. Pin. 102 — 
2 multis, J. B. Wa ba Fe ol Raphanus ſylu 
Flor. Jen. 74, 


2 
The 1 


2 deep in the Earth, of a white. Colour, and and of a hot, biting 
aſte, and of a volatile, pungent Smell. It has my 
large, "undivided Leaves, indented „ a dark- 


Wage. i 


Bir 10 
5 4 


ria, 


Colour. The Stalks ariſe not very Y ig; paving ig a few, 
— — — white, four- 
Ede Flowers, ſucceed by lad 


\ Found -poigced — 


HORSE- ſolo Juni, Hil, Oxon. 2. 
thick, and more long, ſink- ſain, Mere Bot. 1. 29. Phyt. Brit. a9. SEA 


being nige Seed, It ſeveral Flach. 
TERS? $a pins ear hope! the Roar lake, 
which is only 
n 1 Fa) none 
a It is of great Uſe again 
9 is often put * 1D Ban 
Pape woes, Mile FA: 
the Aqua 2 AqQua... ., 
We ot ace eee. 
el from * Aſhes, Se * naturally „ Ok 2 
uice, b if to putri 
3 tile Salt, as does Urine ; w Weh . 
ſo highly beneficial S to he ao — 
urvy, 4 pernicioug ; in w Caſe I have known 
it to procure a Rupture of the Liver. But where there is a 1 
fect of Heat, and a Coldneſs and MA Juices, i 
1 . proper. In a Scurvy attended with a hot Fever, and a 
eſa, it ie N Patient. So alſo in a Dropſy, 
it ſe, this Plant is pr to be 271 
otherwiſe Loy — ſeen bloody Stools and Urine 
by an unſeaſonable Uſe of it. A ” Maid in this Cie Leiden 7 
wich a hot Scurvy ; by thing this Herb, ſhe 
Ln at the N from which ſhe was after 
wards freed by the Uſe of Acetoſe The Root, taken inal 
Quaatity, excites Vamiti Bruiſed ſmall, and drank to 
Quantity, of two Ounces, it is good for thoſe, who are aflicted 
with a pituitous Stomach z and, if this be attended with Vomit- 
2 it will RP nk plentifully of warm Water, after 
ng the Doſe. T erb, in Conjunction with Acetoſa, 
mane an excellent wy eu l r yo 
is to be feared, it is to be temper'd with 
Teanga oo ho 15 is uſed for Gargarilans in Putrefactions 
1 and yields a noble Spirit and Tincture. Boerh. 
11. p. 419. 
uently uſed in ſtimulati Cataplaſims, to- 
* wi M ſeed, old Yeaſt, ry 
. Cochlearia ; hederz folio. A. . F K 
m 3.999. Lode. a5: 38. 
Cochleari ſubrotundo, C. B. . e 110. Torn, 
= Elem. Bot. 184. 2 5 a. 2. 10. Rupp, Flor. Fen; 
Ws Sub, 76. 8 a, hort * 
Coch learia, Fas 42. Chab. 29 » Raii Hiſt, 1. 
822. Synop. 30a. Mer. n. 27. Cochbaria rotundifolid, 
Ger. 324- YL — * major rotundj ifolia, frve 
Batavorum, Park. Theat, 285. Cochlearia major Batavica ſub= 
rotunde folio, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 568. Cochlearia rotundifolia, foe 
Batava, Merc, Bot. 2. 19. Phyt. Brit. 29. ARDEN 
SCURVT-GRAS. * 
t of this Scurvy-graſs is ſomewhat long, and full of 
Fibres, from which ſpring : ; at Number of dall ſacculent 
green Leaves, on lon ſtalks, which are round, and a 
pexring ſomewhat ho — wa A "Spoon ; z whence it ts 
ame Cochlearia, The Stalks grow to be eight or nine Inches 
high, brittle, and cloath'd with the like Leaves, which are more 
angular and pointed. The Flowers ou, in Tufts on the Top 
of the Stalks, conſiſting of four ſmall white Leaves, which are 
ſucegeded by little, round, ſwelling Seed-veſlels, parted in the 
Middle by a thin Film, and containing ſmall round Seeds. Both 


Leaves and Flowers have a biting, hot Taſte. ows wild 

in ſeveral Parts of the North of Ereland by the . 7 8" but is 

wy much cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in April, 
e ;/s abounds with fine volatile Parts ; and therefore 

the Herb infuſed, or the Juice expreſſed, is more prevalent than 

a Decoction, the volatile Parts flying away in the veg, db 

is accounted a ſpecific Remedy ay the Scurvy, 

and purifying the Juices of the Body from the bad EffeQts 


that Diſtemper, and clearing the from Scabs, Pimples, 


Wy — the Gmple War, the Split, nnd 

ations are ater 
a Fo Miller's Bot. Off n 
Ie govt} bo * that oſs _ . Plants 
— 2 Scurvy ; but that, in a alca- 
—— 2 Poiſons, as is remarked under the firſt 


17, Cochlearia 3. major; Batavica ; erecta; folio oblongo, 


16 
+ Sas bar” ſinuato, C. B. P. 110. Raii Hift. 
Tourn, Inft.215. Elem. Bot, 184. 4 
CN hari Britannica marina, Offic. Cothlea- 
324. Emac. 401. Cochlearia Britannica 
Cochlearia vulgaris, Park. 


o8. 
Gb hlearia vulgaris _ = _ 


ria d. 3.10: Go 


5. Mer. Pin. 27. 


OD 


of & aſs to be about 25 as the 

G N ves are rather NN 
— and more pointed at the Ends, frequently ſinuated 
about the Edges, of a duller green Colour than the Garden. 


The Flowers and Seeds are alike in bock. Þ has Ther Taſte, 


co 


not nigh fo hot #hd 


as that, It grows in falt Marſhes, 
anch particularly by The Fromes Side, all the Way below Woo!- 
ich, flowering rather later than the Garden-kind, 


Phe Sea Scurvy-graf1 is frequently uſed in ſcorbutic Reme- 
along with een fort ; but, wanting its fine volatile 
„it ſeems not fo prevalent, but, ing more in ſaline 
Particles, it may be uſed, to good 29 a . Mit 
1 Het. Of. 


6. Cochſcaris ; ming; en de Wine 0 6. 
THE LEAST SCURVY-GRASS FROM THE WELSH 


MOUNTAINS. 
COCHLEATA. Mevica. 
COCHLIA, or HLIAS, See Cocur rA. 


CQCHLIAXON, en. A Name for a Part in a 
Machine deſtrib'd by Oribafins, in his Book De Marhinamentis, 
C. 24. which he ca leſfocomum odori. 
 COCHLIDIUM, Mia, the fame with xix;Av. A ſmall 
Shell-ſnail, whoſe Shell, according to Breynizs, is of a conical, 
and regularly ſpiral Form. This Author, in his Dsffertatio 
2 5 de Polytholamiis, enumerates various Species of the 

ochlidium. 


"COCHIITA. This is alfo call'd Cochlea fofflis, or lapi- 
dea, It is a Stone of the Shape and Figure of a certain Shell- 


ni is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of ſame lithonttiptic Virtue. 


OCHONE, n. Galen explains this the Juncture of 


Ifthium near the Seat or Breech z whence, fays he, all the 
gent Parts about the Seat are call'd by the fame Name. 
dcratet repreſents theſe Parts, in his firſt Book De Morhbis 
ulierum, as ſubjeRt to Pains in certain Irregularities of the 
meaſtrua) Flux, which he there deſcribes, when they grow in- 
veterate 3 and, in the fecond Book, he alfo mentions s of 
theſe Parts in certain uterine Diſorders ; and, in the fifth Book of 
his Epidemics, he relates the Caſe of Expolemus, who was afflict- 
ed. with Pains in the right Coxendix, the Groin, and the Jun- 
Aure of the Ifchium, which is at the fore Part of the Hehium 
ith the Inguen, I fuppoſe he means the Os Pubis. Theſe 
Pains, he informs terminated in a Suppuration about the 
hium, Ioguen, Cochone, and at laſt prov'd fatal. 
thius ſays, Geda is the Part of the Spine, which is nt to 
the Os Sacrum and Breech ; and tells us, that fome call the 
Parts on both Sides the Os Sacrum by this Name; and adds, that 
the Iſchia are thus nam d. 
COCILIO. The Weight of eleven Ounces. Nulandus. 
COCOLATA. Choco ate. I 
— COCOMICA SIGNA. A Term uſed by Paracelfus in 
Treatiſe De Podagricis, L. 2. It is no matter to difcover 
his preciſe Meaning. He ſeems to be fpeaking of what we uſu- 
ally call Blaſts, which, he ſays, reſide in half the Middle of the 
Sky (Ci), and defcend upon Herbs, Leaves, Trees, and the 
like: And in the fame manner, fays he, either with or without 
the Dew, many Figures, Forms, and Cocomic Signs, are found, 
which _—y fall upon Men whilſt walking in the Line of 
ir Direction. | 
OCs. See PALMA, InDica, CocciGtra, Ancu- 


rio. The Cie of the Latins, and the v le of 


the Greeks, imports what, in Engliſh, we call Boiling, 


which is heating any Liquor over a Fire to ſuch a Degree, 
that Bubbles ariſe in 4 This Proceſs is a Species of ſtrong and 
powerful Digeſtion; for which Reaſon Funcker, in his Conſpe- 
Aus Chymie age ney hor yn informs us, that, „ 
antient Chymiſts, the Word Coctio was ently uſed d 
of Digeſtio, and convey'd the fame Idea. ymiſts and Apo- 
thecaries boil ſeveral Bodies furniſhed by the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal Kingdoms, in di t Liquors, with va- 
rious Views, for preparing Extradts, Effences, and what we call 
medicated Decoctions, that, by this means, the Virtues of theſe 
Bodies may be transfuſed into the reſpective Liquors in which 
they are boil'd. Ce or Beiling is alfo uſed for depurating 
ſome Subſtances from their Sordes; for inſpiffating Juices ; for 
qualifying Preſerves for a lon Continuance in the State they 
are delir d; for cotrecting and mitigating the draftic Virtues of 
ſome Subſtances z and for removing the flatulent Qualities of 
ſome Aliments and Medicines. Oribaſius, in his Medicina! Col. 
l-ftions from Galen, gives us the following beautiful Account of 
Cochon or boiling with Water: Any ſolid Subſtance, ſays he, 
< when boil'd in Water, depoſits in that Fluid the one er 
„ ties, of which it was poſſeſſed; by which means it is 
« of every Quality, and affumes an infipid Nature; nor does it 
«+ retain any thing of a ſaline, bitter, or aftringent Taſte.” If 
hitter Subſtances are twice or thrice boil'd, evidently de- 
it their Bitterneſs in the Water, and become like thoſe Sub- 
HEB —— are ſald to be e * HR 
ſtances, in like manner, w ; it r 
in the Water uſed for that Purpoſe. The fame alfo holds true 
with reſpect to aſtringent Subſtances, 
Various 
latted, for 
Were, ox 


iquors af uſed, and different Portions of Time al- 
Von, according to the different — = co 
tizular Natures of the Subſtances to be ; 


the par 


ſs that nothing general can be determin'd with-reſpect-to this, 
the Obſervation of which would be of univerſal Uſe to the Ope- 
rator z but we are to of the Manner, in which particular 
Subſtances are to be boil'd, from a Knowledge of the reſpective 
Natures of the Bodies to be ſubjected to this Operation. I 
think, it is ſufficiently obvious, from the and power- 
ful Action of the Fire, and from the ading and reſolvent 
Virtues of the Liquors added, that, if Dodies are of ack Na- 


ture as to be penetrable by the Liquor, are, Coction, 
conſiderably Jung d, in 7 diveſted of 
thoſe Qualities, which upon their volatile Parts, which 
are more ot leſs lodg'd in the Menſtruum, in which the Coction 


or Boiling is perform'd, in tion as they are reftrain'd and 
kept from flying off by the Veſlel's being cloſely covered, or 
the reverſe. But the longer the Coction of any Liquor is pro- 
tracted in an open Veſſel, without an Effuſion of freſh Liquor, 
the more inſpi it muſt be, in conſequence of the Diſlipa- 
tion of its more fluid and volatile Parts. Hence it is obvious, 
that, according to Beerhaavue, in his Chymi/try, Fol. 2. the Fer- 
—— of — Juices may be deſtroy d by Coction 
or Boiling. ith reſpect to that particular Species of Coction 
called A atio, ſee the Article Ass Ar 10. | 
= by boiling, loſe their native Waters, their vola- 
tile eftential Oil, wherein their diſtinguiſhing Spirit reſides, and 
a Portion of the Acid — — contain d. There remain 
their Earth, a Portion of fix'd Oil, and the Salts. + | 
The Coction of the Aliments in the Stomach is their Dige- 
ſtion, or Reduction to a ſort of Emulſion or Chyle. | 
By the Coction of the Humours, the Writers of Inſtitutes 
mean, the Reduction of the Chyle to Blood, which is call'd the 
ſecond Coction; and alſo the Separation of any Fluid from the 
Blood, by means of Glands deſtin'd to this Uſe, which is call'd 
the third Coction. 
le is commonly ſaid, that the Faults ariſing from any Defe& 
in the firſt Coction, are not mended in the ſecond, nor thoſe 
from the ſecond by the third ; that is, when the Aliment is not 
ſuffici comminuted in the Organs of Digeſtion, the Par- 
ticles of the Chyle are not ſmall enough to circulate regularly 


hn a hr or Veſſels of — Lungs, — be converted into 
it being not poſſible for rgans of thca- 
tion to diflolve farther the Particles they receive from t — 
mach. Hence, theſe Particles being too large to circulate thro? 
the Capillary Arteries, Obſtructions, and all their Conſequences. 
And the third Coction, that is, in the Glands, is not better adapt · 
ed to the farther Diſſolution of theſe Particles, than the ſecond. 

The Coction of the morbific Matter, or the Matter which 
forms a Diſeaſe, is its Reduction, either ſpontaneouſly, by the 
vital Powers, or the Force of Medicines, to a natural and 
healthy State, fo that it may be no longer offenſive ; or the 
preparing it for Expulſion out of the Body, by a ſalutary Criſis. 
See CATHARTICA. And, when this is accompliſhed, the 
Difeafe ceaſes, or, at leaſt, is much diminiſhed, together with 
all its Symptoms; the Strength and Firmneſs of the vital Pow - 
ers increaſe ; the injured Functions are reſtored to their natural 
V z and the circulating Humours, Secretions, Excretions, 

Excrements, which are alter'd by the Diſcaſe, now put on 
a natural and healthſul Appearance. The ſooner this Coction 
is brought about, and the more perfectly, the leſs dangerous is 
the Diſeaſe, and vice ver/a. 

The Remedies proper to promote this Coction, and a ſubſe- 
quent Criſis, are ſuch as attenuate the inſpiſſated Juices ; ob- 
tund and deſtroy Acrimony ; open the obſtructed Veſſels ; 
ſtrengthen the lax Fibres ; 8 thoſe which are too rigid; and 
moderate the Motion of the Blood: And, on Medicines ſuited 
to theſe Intentions, the Cure of all Diſtempers, whether acute 
or chronical, depends. 

CODAGA-PALA, H. M. _ OT lafteſcens, 

ini flore odero, filiquis oblongis. D. Syen. 

a] ape Tae The Bark of the Trunk 
and Root, powder'd, and drank in four Milk, put a Stop to 
any Flux of the Belly, and to the Hzmorrhoids. The Root 
powder'd, and boil'd in Water wherein Rice has been waſh'd, 
makes an excellent Fomentation for the tumefy'd Part in a 
Quinſey, or for any other Tumors, and for the Gout: It alſo 
cures the Tooth-ach, if held in the Mouth; and alſo kills 
Worms. Raii Hift. Plant. 

CODAGEN. See Hydrocotyle ; Zeilanica ; Aſari folio. 

CODDAM-PULLI. See CARcAPUII. 


a mares Gan Palma montana, folio plicatili, 
Ih ormi maximo ; ö ftantum 1 era. a j 
Fe CODESELLA. & Carbundk, 2 | 
CODIA, ia, a, or des. in ater, import 
a P -head. Galen. Heſycbius. The of other Plants 
N. e, l. 5. An Lathyris ſee 
CODFAVANACU, H. M. , * 
frullu in foliorum alis echinate ? ee e 


- This is an Under-fhrub, which grows in Soils in the 
Zaſt Indies. Rs Een Os 
is 2 Remedy Fluxes. uice Wd wi 
> en = > Reflocathte in cafe Walzel. The Oi 
| procured 


C OE 
from the whole Plant, males a good Embrocation for 
the Head, in order to remove a Verti . 


_ CODOSCELL A. Buboes. FR 
CCELA, AA. The Cavities or Hollows, as they are 


Is. 


call'd, of the Eyes. Theſe are two, one immediately above 
the ſuperior Eycid, which is properly call'd *xzoiao&+ the. other 
immediately under the inferior Eyelid, call'd vT6xa:av. Theſe 
are ſubje& to ſwell, and be fill'd up, in a Cachexia, Oedema, 
or any bad Habit of Body. * 

The ae of the Feet are the hollow Parts at the Bottom of 
the Foot, adjacent to the Heels. | | 
...COELESTINUS Color, in Paracelſus, is a ſky Colour, He 
informs us, that à Circle of this Colour, in the Urine of Wo- 
men, is a Sign of a leprous Putrefaction in the Matrix; and 
that a Bubble of this Colour, on the Urine, is a Sign of a Le- 
proſy, or ſometimes of an Alopecia. 

. .COELIA, is, or n. This has many different Sig- 
nifications. For, firſt, it imports a Cavity in any Part of the 
Body, or in any of the Viſcera. Secondly, it implies the ſame 
as ALyus (which ſee). The xaAin, with the Addition of 4r, 
that is, ij 4r@ xeAin, is the Stomach, and ſometimes the Tho- 
Tax; and » x4T@'x&Ain is the lower Belly, or inteſtinal 
„ | 

As kein, therefore, ſignifies the entire Alimentary DuR, 
from the Cardia, to i I ſhall, in this Place, give the 
Reader the anatomical Deſcription of theſe Parts, conſidering 
them as one Organ, that they may be the better under- 


The Stomach is a or Reſervoir, ſituated partly in 
the Left Hypochondrium, and partly in the Epigaſtrium. 

The Figure of the Stomach is like that of the Bag-pipe, 
chat is, it is oblong, incurvated, large, and capacious at one 
End, and ſmall and contracted at the other. We ſee this 
Figure moſt evidently, when the Stomach is moderately fill'd 
with Air, or with any other Fluid. 

The Curvature of the Stomach gives us Occaſion to diſtin- 
guiſh two Arches in it, one large, which runs along the great- 
eſt Convexity ; and one ſmall, directly oppoſite to the former. 
I name theſe Arches the great and ſmall Curvatures of the 


Stomach ; and by the Sides of the Stomach I underſtand the 


two lateral Portions, which lie between the two Arches, 

The Stomach has two Extremities, one large, and one ſmall, 
like a crooked Funnel. It has two Openings, call'd the Ori- 
fices of the Stomach, one between the great Extremity and 
the ſmall Curvature; the other at the End of the ſmall or con- 
trated Extremity, The firſt Opening is a Continuation of the 
CEl ; the Sther joins the inteſtinal Canal, and is call'd 
by the Name of Pylorus. 

The Stomach is not ſituated in the Left Hypochondrium, 
and Epigaſtric Region, in the manner repreſented in moſt of 
the Figures. It lies tranſverſely, obliquely, and almoſt late- 
rally, in ſuch a manner, as that: the great Extremity, and the 
Oriſice next it, are on the Left Hand; and the ſmall Extre- 
mity, with its Orifice, or the Pylorus, on the Right Hand, 
and lower, and more inclined, than the former. Therefore we 
„with the antient Anatomiſts, to call one of theſe Ori- 
fices ſuperior, the other inferior. | 

The great Extremity of the Stomach is in the Left H 
chondrium, and, for the moſt part, immediately under the Dia- 
phragm ; yet the ſuperior Orifice is not in the Lefe Hy n- 
drium, but almoſt 2 to, and very near the Middle of the 
Bodies of the loweſt Vertebræ of the Back. 


The ſmall Extremity of the Stomach does not reach to the Stomach 


Right Hypochondrium. It bends obliquely back ward, toward 
the upper Orifice ; ſo that the Pylorus lies about two Fingers 
Breadth from the Body of the Vertebræ, immediately under 
the ſmall Portion of the Liver, and conſequently lower down, 
and more forward, than the other Orifice by almoſt the ſame 
Diſtance. This Extremity of the Stomach has ſometimes a 
particular Dilatation on the Side next the great Curvature. 

According to this natural Situation, the Stomach, eſpecially 
when full, lies ſo, as that the great Curvature is turn'd more 
forward than downward, and the ſmall Curvature more back- 
ward than upward. \ 

One of the lateral convex Sides is turn'd upward, the other 
downward ; and not forward and backward, as they appear in 
dead Bodies, where the Inteſtines do not ſupport them in their 
natural Situation. . 

If we divide the Stomach, along the two Curvatures, into 
two equal Parts, we ſhall ſee, that the two Orifices do not 
both adhere to the ſame Half of this Diviſion, as we would be 
apt to imagine, according to the common Notion; but that 
the diaphragmatic Orifice is entirely in the upper Half, and the 
inteſtinal Orifice in the Jower Hal. 

Therefore, the Body of the Stomach is ſo far from lying in the 
fame Plane with the CE ſophagus, as it is commonly repreſented 
in Figures, drawn from a Stomach taken out of the Body, and 
hid upon a Table; that it forms an Angle or Fold, immediate- 
* * of the ¶ſophagus thro? the ſmall Muſcle of the 

OL, ' by 


. 


COE 


Diaphragm ; and it is ag account of this Angie, that the ſope- 
Q is turn'd backward. +, a» | . 
The Stomach is compoſed of ſeveral. Parts, the chief. of 
which are the different Strata which ſorm its — 
which Anatomiſts give the Name of Tunicæ or Coats. 
ts are commonly reckon'd to be four in Number, the outer 
ek a= fleſhy or l apon 
, an villous or inner t ey are aſterwards 
divided ſeveral Ways. y — 


The firſt or outermoſt Coat is N 
one of the internal ProduQtions of the Peritonaums is ap- 
pears evidently at the Connection of the ſuperior Orifice with 
the Diaphragm, where the external Membrane of the Stomach 
is really continuous with the Membrane which lines the inferior 
Surface of the Diaphragm ; and it. is from this, that it has been 
named the common Coat. bs * etl N 

The ſecond or muſcular Coat is made up of ſeveral Planes of 
Fibres, which . be reduced to two, one external, the 
other internal. external Coat is longitudinal, tho' in dif- 
ferent reſpects, following nearly the Direction of the Curva- 
tures and Convexities of the Stomach z and the internal Plane 
is tranſverſely circular. by bre = ' 

The: Fibres of the external Plane run flanting in ſeveral 

ces, and are interſected by ſmall oblique whitiſh-Lines, 
which ſeem to be in ſome meaſure tendinous. . This Plane is 
— [can by N Faſciculus, l along — 

urvature, its Fibres appearing to oblique 
thoſe of the great Plane, 25 314] WR wh 

The Fibres of the inner or circular Plane of this muſcular 
Coat are ſtronger than thoſe: of the outer Plane: They are 
rather Segments, which unite at different Diſtances, than entire 
Circles; and they are likewiſe interſected by great Numbers of 
ſmall white Lines, in ſome meaſure, tendinous, and very ob 
lique, which, all t , repreſent a, kind of Network, the 
Areclæ or Meſhes of which are very narrow. 

As theſe Circles or Segments advance on the great Extremi- 
ty of the Stomach, they diminiſh gradually, and form a kind of 
muſcular Vortex, the Centre of which is ip the Middle of that 
Extremity. 41 "oy 

Between the outer and inner Planes, round the ſuperior Ori- 
fice, there are two diſtin Planes, about the Breadth of a Fin- 
55 and very oblique, which ſurround this Orifice in oppoſite 

irections, and interſect each other where they meet on the 
two lateral Sides. | "yg 

Along the Middle of each lateral Side of the ſmall Extremi- 

there runs a tendinous or ligamentary flat Portion, above a 

of an Inch in Breadth, which, terminates in the Py- 
lorus. Theſe two Portions lie between the common and muſ- 
cular Coats, and adhere very ſtrongly to the firſt, 

Between the ſame two Coats e is a cellular Subſtance, 
which adheres. very cloſely to the external Coat, and inſinuates 
itſelf between the fleſhy Fibres of the all the Way to 
the third, as may be perceived by blowing it up. Some make 
it a diſtin Coat, and call it Tunica Celluloſa ; but it is no 
more than the cellular Portion of the membranous Coat, like 
the cellular Portion of the Peritonæum. | 

The third Coat, call'd commonly Tunica Nervoſa, ſuſtains, 
on its convex Side, a very large reticular Diſtribution of capil- 
lary Veſſels and Nerves. On the .concave Side it ſeems to be 
of a very looſe Texture, and, as it were, ſpungy or filamen- 


tary, containing a great Number of ſmall glandular Bodies, 
tremity of the 


eſpecially near the ſmall Curvature, and ſmall 

This ſpungy Texture reſembles fine Cotton, as may be ſeen 

by macerating it a little in clear Water, which ſwells it conſi- 

erably in a very ſhort Space of Time. It is ſupported by a 

kind of Ground-work of very fine ligamentary or apgneurotic 

Filaments, which interſect each other obliquely, much in the 

ſame manner as the third Coat of the Inteſtines, of which 

— and it adheres to the convex Side of the villous 
t. ir: 

The fourth Coat of the Stomach. is term'd Villoſa, becauſe, 
when it ſwims in clear Water, ſome have imagined they ſaw 
—— in it like the Pile of Velvet. The Antients call'd it 
Tunica Fungoſa, and perhaps this Name agrees beſt with its 
true Structure. We obſ@ve in it à great Number of ſaall 
Holes, anſwering to the ſmall Glands y mention d. 

3 two Coats are of a larger — than the two 2 
mer, join in forming lar on the concave ur- 
face of 1 the —— Pan. of which are tranſ- 
verſe, tho” irregular and waving. There are likewiſe, ſome 
longitudinal ones, which interſect the others; but at the Pylo- 
rus all become longitudinal, and terminate there. 

At the ſuperior Orifice of *the Stomach theſe Ruge are in a 
manner radiated, and ſeem to be a Continuation of the Plicz: 
or Folds of the CEſophagus ; only they are thicker, and, where 
theſe Rugæ and Plicz meet, they form a ſort of Crown, which 
E the ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach from the infe- 
rior Extremi 

LE os 


ity of the CEſophagus, : | 


obſerve a broad thin circular Border, with a roundiſh Hole 
the Middle. This Hole is the inferior Orifice of the Stomach, 


call'd by the Greeks Pylorus, which ſignifies a Porter. 

This Border is a Fold or icature of the two inner Coats 
of the Stomach, the Nervoſa and Villoſa ; and it is form'd, in 
Part, by a Faſciculus, or fleſhy Fibres, fix'd in the Duplica- 
ture of the Tunica Nervoſa, and diſtinguiſh'd not only from 
the other fleſhy Fibres of the Extremity of the Stomach, but 
alſo from of the Inteſtines, by a thin whitiſh Circle, 
- which even thro” the external or common Coat, round 
the Union of the Stomach and Inteſtines. 

The Figure of the Pylorus is that of a Ring, tranſverſely 
flatted, the inner Edge of which, or that next the Centre, is 
turn'd obliquely toward the Inteſtines, like a broad Portion of 
a Funnel. This inner Edge runs naturally more or 'leſs into 
lietle Plaits or Gathers, like the Mouth of a Purſe almoft ſhut ; 
all which Particulars are very different from what Figures, and 
kind of Sphincter, which can contract the inferior Orifice of 
oO —_— but ſeems not capable of ſhutting it quite 


The — Arteries of the Stomach are the Coronaria 
Ventriculi, ich runs along the ſmall Curvature, and the two 
Gaſtrice, that is, the Siniſtra or Major, and Dextra or Minor, 
both which form one common Artery, which runs along the 
great Curvature. The Coronaria Ventriculi becomes united in 
So tons manner with the Pylorica, and both make one com- 
mon Veſſel, | 

Theſe two arterial Arches ſend a great Number of Branches 

toward each other on both Sides of the Stomach, and theſe 
ranches are gradually ramified in different Directions, by my 
No Diviſions awd Subdiviſions, the greateſt Part of whi 
communicate with thoſe from the other Artery. 

From theſe frequent Ramifications and Communications of 
the arterial Arches of the Stomach, two different reticular 
Textures ariſe, whereof one, which is the largeſt, lies between 
the common and muſcular Coats in the cellular Subſtance found 
there ; the other, which is very fine, lies on the Surface of the 
Tunica Nervoſa. This latter is a Production of the firſt, being 
form'd by means of a great Number of very ſhort Branches, 
which go out from the other, and paſs thro' the ſmall Inter- 
ſtioes between the Fibres of muſcular Coats. 

By artificial Injections we can ſhew a third fine 
reticular Texture of capillary Veſſels, which run between the 
glandular Bodies and Papille of the Tunica Villoſa. Theſe do 
not ſeem, in the natural State, to be purely Blood-veſſels, as 
Inflammations and Injections may incline us to think. 

The Arteries of the Stomach come originally from the Cœ- 
liaca, by means of the Hepatica, Splenica, and Coronaria. 
The Pylorica, and Meſenterica ſuperior, likewiſe contribute to 

unications, more or leſs immediate. They 
communicate alſo with the wiz Internz and Diaph 
maticz, and, by means of the Epigaſtrica ſiniſtra, with 
Meſenterica inferior. : 

The Veins of the Stomach are Ramifications of the Vena 
Portz in general, and in eee of the Meſeraica major, 
Splenica, and Hzmorrhoidalis interna. They accompany the 
Arteries more or leſs, and form nearly the ſame kinds of 
Arches and reticular Textures ; with this Difference, that they 
are proportionably greater, their reticular Areolæ larger, and 
their external Communications more frequent. 

Between the common and muſcular Coats of the Stomach 
we find a great Number of Nerves, of different Sizes. Many 
of them accompany each other, in form of a broad flat Faſci- 
culus, the ſmall Curvature of the Stomach, from the 
ſuperior to the inferior Orifice. The reſt are ſpread in different 
Directions, on the Sides, Extremities, and t Curvature, 
forming, at different Diſtances, kind of reticular Plexus, 
from -which a great Number of Filaments are detached to the 
inner Coats. 

They ariſe chiefly from the Nervi Sympathetici Medii, or 
eighth Pair, wn of the Plexus Coronarius Stomachicus 
form'd round the ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach, by the Ex- 
rr „which run 

own upon the CEfophagus, by the Name of Nervi Stomachici. 
The great ſympathetic Nerve, commonly call'd Intercoftalis, 
contributes likewiſe to them, communicating Filaments, 
which the Plexus Stomachicus receives from the ſemilunar Gan- 
Vow of the Plexus Hepaticus, and particularly from the Plexus 


nicus. 


# * 


rations, would make us believe. It is, therefore, a 


Tongue ſend thither, thro* the Canal of the CEſophagus ; but 
its particular Uſe is to receive the Aliments, to contain them 
for a longer or ſhorter time, in proportion as they are more 
ſolid and fluid, and to digeſt them ; that is, to pur them in a 
Condition to be into that nutritious Fluid, call'd 


e. | 
is Operation, which goes by the general Name of Dige- 
4 ins, is perform'd by 


ſtion, and by which Chylification 

the Succus Gaſtricus, which flows continually from the 

nica Villoſa, and partly by the continual Contraction and Re- 

laxation of the muſcular og Theſe Motions, in Men, are 

but very weak, and no ways ſufficient for — without 

the Aftſtance of the alternate Motions of the Diaphragm, and 

Muſcles of the Abdomen. | 0 
The Pylorus, or fleſhy Circle of the inferior Orifice. of the 

Stomach, ſerves to retain the Aliments in it, till have ac- 


ired a ſufficient Dees of Fluidity, to p1ſs- eaſily thro* that 
ing. I ſay, eaftly ; for, oy 6 RN ROT Is 
muſcular Coat of the Stomach, and till more by a violent Con- 
traction of the Diap and Muſcles of the Abdomen, the 
Contents of the Stomach- may be very ſoon forced towards the 
ſmall Extremity, and puſh*d thro* the Pylorus. 

The gentle and alternate Motions of the orbicular Fibres of 
the muſcular Coat may affift in ſending thro* the Pylorus, in 
the natural Way, the Aliment that is ſufficiently di 
was call'd the periftaltic or vermicular Motion, by thoſe who 
believed, that it is ſucceſſively reiterated, like that of Earth- 


worms when they creep. _ 

Trituration might be a proper Term for this Qpera- 
tion, ided it be made to ſignify only a gentle Agitation, 
or Action of the fleſhy Fibres, in a Subſtance continually moiſt 
eb or Gaſtric Liquor, and not a violent Grinding of a 

e. 
ure Situation of the Stomach, which is nearly tranſyerſe, is 
likewiſe of Uſe in making the Aliment remain in 
that 3 and may ſerve to make the h of this Stay in 
ſome m arbitrary, by means of the di t Po of 
the Body; for, when we lie on the Left Side, the Aliment 


muſt remain longer, than when we lie on the Right Side, 


c. 

The Obliquity of the Stomach ſerve to clear up a Diffi- 
culty, that very much torments e who believe, that both 
Orifices of the Stomach lie in the fame Level; which is, how 
any heayy Subſtance, once got into the Stomach, can ever riſe 
again to this Level, to paſs into the Inteſtines, | 


The InTESTINEs in general, and InTESTINUM DUODENUM. 
in particular. 


eee - 
men lies a long „dent in a great many different Direc- 
tions, by numerous Convolutions or Turnings calld the In- 


es. 

This Canal, thus folded and turn'd, forms a conſiderable 
Bulk, which fills the greateſt Part of the Cavity of the Abdo- 
men; and it is connected, through its whole Extent, to mem- 
branous Productions or Continuations of the Peritonæum, prin- 
Cipally to thoſe call'd the Meſentery and Meſocolon. 

The Incurvations of the inteſtinal Canal form two Arches, 
a ſmall one, by which it is connected to the Meſentery and 
Meſocolon, and a t one on the oppoſite Side, which lies 
looſe. The whole Canal is generally about ſeven or eight times 
as long as the Subject. | 

The inteſtinal Canal is neither of an equal Size nor Thick- 
neſs, —_ its whole Length ; from whence Anatomiſts have 
taken Occaſion to conſider its different Portions as fo many 
particular Inteſtines, and to divide them all into ſmall and 


t. 
. as they ſtill found ſome Differences in each Claſs, taken 
all together, they divided each into three Portions, which they 
diſtinguiſh'd by particular Names. In the ſmall Inteftines the 
three Portions are named Duodenum, Jejunum, and Ileum; 
and, in the great Inteſtines, Czcum, Colon, and Rectum. 

The Inteſtines in general are compoſed of ſeveral Coats, 
much in the ſame manner with the Stomach. The firſt and 
outermoſt is a Continuation of the Meſentery, or of ſome other 
Elongation or Duplicature of the Peritonzum. 

This is commonly term'd the common Coat, and it has 2 
cellular Subſtance on its innet Surface, like that of the Sto- 
mach, which M. Ruyſch thought fit to call a diſtinct Coat, by 
the Name of Tunica Cellulofa. 

The ſecond Coat of the Inteſtines is fleſhy or muſcular, and 
made 2 of two Planes, one external, the other internal. The 
external Plane is very thin, and its Fibres longitudinal; the in- 
ternal Plane is thicker, and its Fibres run tranſverſely round the 
Circumference of the inteſtinal Cylinder. | 

I am not of Opinion, that theſe Fibres are ſpiral, nor that 
they are perfect Circles or Rings; but they ſeem rather to he 
Segments of Circles, diſpoſed much in the ſame _— 


con 


2 n uni dais 


Canal. : * 24 ha + N and e rated 
with great Difficulty. ' They adhere likewiſe to the common 


Coat, by the Intervention of the cellular Subſtance, which is 
in greater Quantities on the Side next the Meſentery than vn 
the other. Say | | | 

The third Coat is call'd Nervoſa, and is ſomething like 
that of the Stomach. It has a particular Plane, which ſerves 
as 4 Baſis to ſuſtain it, made up of very fine, ſtrong, oblique 
Fibres, which ſeem to be of the ligamentary or tendinous 
Kind 


To ſee this Plane diſtinctly, a Portion of the Inteſlines muſt 
—— the common Coat removed, and the fleſhy Fibres 

This Coat ſuſtains two reticular Subſtances, which are both 
vaſcular, one arterial, 'the other venal, ied by a great 
Number of nervous Filaments. Theſe Veſſels and Nerves are 
Productions of the Meſenteric Veſſels and Nerves ; and, as 
ſurround the whole Canal of the Inteſtines, ſome Anato- 
miſts have form'd them into a diſtinct Coat, by the Name of 
Tunica Vaſculoſa. 
The nervous Coat ſends off, from its inner Surface, a 
Number of Portions of „ more or lefs circular, which 
contribute to the Formation of what are call'd Valyulæ Conni- 
ventes. It likewife ſeems to ſuſtain” ſeveral different 
Bodies, which we diſcover in the Cavity of the Inteſtines. 
The fourth or innermoſt Coat is very ſoft, and js named 
Tunica Villoſa. It has the fame Extent with the third Coat, 
which ſupports it, and it lines all the Septa of that third Coat; 
but it is not uniform thro* the whole Canal: 5 

Ixr ESTA TENUIA. | 

The ſmall Inteſtines form one continued uhiform Canal]; and 
tho* three Portions of it have three different Names, yet we 
have no ſufficient Marks whereby to diftinguiſh them, to fix the 
7 31 or Length of each Portion, or to ſettle its j 


The firſt and ſmalleſt Portion of the whole Canal is called 
Duodenum; the ſecond, which is much longer, Jejunum ; 
and the third, which is Rill l chan the ſecond, Neum: 

The firſt Portion of the ſmall Inteſtines was call'd Duodenum, 
from the Length afcribed to it by the Antients, that is, the 
Breadth of twelys Fingers; and the Modetns need not cavil 
about this Lengtii if it is meaſured with the Ends of the Fin- 


of the Subjeeis | 
5 This Inteſtine, ing ariſen from the 


bent a little backward, and obliquely downward ; then it ! 
a ſecond time toward the Right Kidney, to which it is a little 


connected ; and from thence 1 the renal 


paſſes and 
ing inſenſibly from Right to Left, till it J Þ ra 


Vein, | 

the Aorta laſt Vertebræ of the Back. It continues its 
Courſe obliquely forward, by a gentle Turn, which be 
reckon d a third Incurvation, 


m. . 
Through this whole Courſe the Duodenum is 
down by Folds of the Peritonæum, eſpecially 


Duplicature, which gives Origin to the Meſocolon: 
Laminæ of this Berker 1 
after uniting, 
which is lined with a cellular Subſtance. 

It is in this that the Duodenum by means of 
„to the Parts already nam'd ; and the In- 
teſtine is contained therein, as in a Caſe ; ſo that, without Diſ- 
ſection, we can ſee nothing but its two Extremities, and even 
theſe are hid by the Colon, and by the firſt Convolutions of the 
The firſt Coat of the Duodenum is conſequently different 
from that of the other ſmall Inteſtines, 1 
it, that it does not inveſt the whole Circumſerence of the Inte- 


bound 


it lies in 
ſame Rea- 


8 — and Ileum. | 
Tunica Nervoſa and Villoſa form intly, on the In- 
ſides of this Inteſtine, a great Number of ſmall Duplicatures, 


which advance into the Cavity more or leſs directly, like Portions 
of circular Planes, with one fixed to the Inteſtine, and 
the other looſe. Theſe are what Anatomiſts call Valvul Con- 
niventes. | 9 ns 

be looſe or floating Edge of 'theſe Valves is form'd into 
ſmall Gathers or Waves in the natural State: I fay deſignedly, in 
the natural State, to reftify the falſe Ideas which dry Prepara- 
tions of the Inteſtines are apt to The whole Surface of 
theſe Duplicatures or Valves is vi as well as that of the 


The Villi of this Inteſtine are thicker than in the Stomach ; 


COE 


commonly repreſented in Figures z but rather : 
0 | Subſtance, dompoſed of an in Nay Nad of 
very fine Papill of different Figures, in which we fee, thro 
Microſcope, a Multitude of depreſs'd Points or by \ | 
their Surface ſeems to be piere'd, * 
By the ſame Help we obſerve, on dilferent Places of the inner 
face of this  Inteſtine, ſeveral round _ yillous T 
riſing, like ſmall Verrucz, at different Diſtances from 


un | | 45h 
his Subſtance ſuſtains an infinite Number of capillary Velſely 
of different Kinds ; for, delides the Blood-veſſch, we tn 
„ great 1 of 2 pm. which run theo! it, 
end at its inne | ot. | 
Veſſels, call'd Vens Lattez. Pen Prog Palace REL 


The fungous Subitance, which binds thele capillary Flament: 
diſtributed thro 


bat the Texture of te Me wat Ik Hal, a thy vi 
1 hit E 
de 


together, and ſurrounds them, is very tender ; 
lary Extremities of the ſmall Blood-yellels, frib 
ſeem to be turned toward the Pores of the Papillz 
theſe Pores a mucous Fluid, more or leſs tran t. is di- 
d, which continually moiſtens the Cavity of the Inteſtine. 
internal Surface of the N is furniſh'd with a 
great Number of ſmall flat | lar T ubercles; raiſed on the 
ides, and depreſſed in the Middle, by a kind of Fofſulsa ; and 
y are more numerous near the Beginning of this Inteſtine 
than any-where elſe. About the Pylorus uy wed 
the Diſtan 


in Heaps or Cluſters, and from between 
them increaſes gradually all the Way to the other Extremity, 
1 ingle. 

Theſe Glands, when examined carefully, 
Bladders, with the Oriſices turn'd toward the 
teſtine, and the Body fix'd in the 
nervous Coat. They furniſh a particular Flui 


+ Throu 


a longitudinal Eminence, in the Point or © Apes of which lies 8 
1. which is the Orifige Ductus Bilarius, 
within which the Ductus Pancreaticus likewiſe 
This Inteſtine is commonly the wideſt, tho! the ſhorteſt, of 
the ſmall Inteſtines, and is inveſted þ more cellular Subſtance, 
eſpecially while within its tri aſe, where it wants the 
22 agg n and conſequently it 2 
within it. See Bvenz un | 
InTaz85TInUM JzjuUnvar. 

The Jejunum, ſo call d becauſe it is oftetier found 
the Ileum, begins at the laſt Incurvation of the 
and is there connected to the Beginning of the Meſocol 

From thence it bends downward Left 
obliquely forward, « the Vertebte, and 
Convolutions, which orgs weed in the 
umbilical Regles. Through all this Courſe it is congeQted to 

ntery. | 

Ie a pretty aeg Matter to fix the exa Bounds betweetl 
this Inteſtine and the Ileum. The external Marks of a redder 
Colour in the one than in the other, the! poatty comes are 
not conſtant; and the internal Marks; fix d from the Plurali 
of Valvulz Conniyentes, are indeterminate, and oftentimes 
appear only from Difſetion, | 

Theſe two Inteſtines may 
-N Situations, which are 

is not particular enough, 
been able to contrivez and which 
ſuciently exaR is tw divide both Lot into fire Parts 
to nearly two Fifths to unum, 
and a little more to the Ileum. N | 

The Coats of the Jejunum att nearly of the ſame Structure 
with thoſe of the Duodenum, but thlnner. The common 
Coat is a Continuation of the and the cellulat Sub- 
ſtance is in Jeſs Quantity than in the Duodenum, and; indeed, 
ſeems to be altogether wanting the great Curvature of the 
Convolutions, where the longitudinal of the muſcular 
Coat adhere very cloſely to the external Membrane. 

This muſcular Coat is 3. * ſtrong as that of the Duodenum. 


y dan 
enum, 


The longitudinal Plane of Fibres is very thin, and almoſt imper- 
e EXCe} Jong the great 2 to the 
Connection of the Meſentery, where we ſee, thro' te ele 
branous Coat, a kind of whitiſh ligamentary Band, about 
third Part of an Inch in Breadth, which is continu'd along the 
gteat Curvature of all the Convolutions of this Inteſtine, and 
of the Ileum. 

This li Band is like thoſe we obſerve on the Sides & 


the ſmall Extremity of the Stomach: It _ to 
the membranous and to the itudinal Fibres of the 
muſcular Coat, which are here more vi and appear to be 
ftronget than in any other Place. | 2% 

The Tunica Newola, which I chooſe to call Reticu- 
laris, and its proper cellular or Januginous have no- 


jar to them more than has been already ſaid about the 
* By blowing artfully into "his Subſtance, 
to ſwell 0 much, round the whole Cavity of the 
as to deſtroy all the Duplicatures or Valyule Con- 


thin 
— nes in 
t may be 
Inteſline, 
niventes. | 1 | | 
' Theſe Valves in this Inteſtine are very broad, very numerous, 
and very near each other, On the Side of the great Curvature 
their Circumference is continuous and uniform, but, next the 
ſmall Curvature, there are ſeveral Breaks in them, the Extre- 
mities of ſome advancing beyond the reſt, and terminating in 
Points, Some of theſe Valves go quite round, others only ſome 
Part of the Way, and ſome of them are very ſmall, which go 
obliquely between two large ones, forming a kind of Commu- 
nication. | | 5; 
- The Papilla of the Tunica Villoſa are here more raiſed, 
more looſe, and floating, than in the Duodenum; and each ot 
them ſeems to be divided into ſeveral others, by Inciſures of a 
very ſingular Kind. In other reſpects they agree "uh much 
with what has been ſaid in the Deſcription of the Inteſtines in 
eral. The Obſervations and Figures publiſh'd by M. Helve- 
rius, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, ex 6. theſe 
Papill#, and the whole Tunica Reticularis, very juſtly. 
; e glandular Lacunz of the Jejunum are of the ſame 
Structure with the Glandulæ Brunneri or Duodenales ; but they 
are diſpoſed in a different Manner. They are partly ſingle at 
different Diſtances from each other, and partly in ſeveral Chuf- 
ters, like flat oblong Bunches of Grapes, call | 
duloſi Peyeri. Theſe are in the largeſt Quantity near the great 
Curvature, and they croſs thro? ſeveral Valvulæ Conniventes at 
InTzsTINUM ILEUM. 


The Convolutions of the Inteſtinum Ileum ſurround thoſe of 
the Jejunum on the two lateral and lower Sides, and it paſſes in 
a winding Courſe from the Left Side, by the HypogeFTiuns to 
the Right Side, where it terminates a little below the Right 
Kidney, joining the Inteſtina Craſſa. The lateral Convolu- 
tions are ſupported by the Oſſa Ileum, ſo called, not from this 
Inteſtine, but from the Region of the Abdomen term'd Ilea. 
The Structure of the Ileum is mnch the ſame with that of the 
Jejunum, only the internal vos te or Valvulæ Conni- 
ventes decreaſe gradually both in Number and Size. Near the 
Extremity of the Ileum their Direction is changed, and inſtead 
of being tranſverſe or circular, they become longitudinal, and 
terminate in a kind of Pylorus, which advances into the Cavity 
of the great Inteſtines. 27 
We obſerve likewiſe in this Inteſtine, as in the Jejunum, 
ſingle or ſolitary Glands or Lacunz, and alfo reticular Glands, 
or Glands in Cluſters, the laſt of which, at the Extremity of 
this Inteſtine, is oftentimes of a great Extent ; but the greateſt 
Part of theſe Glands appear to be flatter here than in the Jeju- 
num: The cellular Subſtance of the external Coat is la lev 
Quantities than in the foregoing Inteſtines, and the Ileum ap- 
pears commonly more pale, or not ſo red as the Jejunym.. 
For an Account of the InTEsTINUM Cxcum, ſee Cxcun 
and APPENDICULA, = $I 


InTEsSTINUM Colo. 


The Colon is the moſt conſiderable of all the Inteſtines. 
From the Cæcum, of which it is a Continuation, it reaches, 
in form of an Arch, above the umbilical Region, and to the 
lower Part of the Left Hypochondrium. Its Continuity is, 
however, alittle fm... by the Ileum, which advances into 
the * of the Colon, and, together with a certain Fold of 
that Inteſtine, forms what is call'd Valvula Coli. 

The whole convex Side of the Colon is divided longitudinally 
into three Parts, by three ligamentary Bands, continu'd from 
thoſe of the Cæcum, and of the ſame Structure with theſe. 
Two of theſe Bands run on each Side, along the great Curva- 
ture of the Colon, and the third along the ſmall Curvature. 

The uppermoſt Band of the two, that belong to the great 
Curvature, is the broadeſt of the three ; that which be to 
the ſmall Curvature, is the narroweſt, and lay hid by the Con- 
nection of the Meſocolon, till it was brought to Light by M. 
Morgagni. | ; 

Theſe three longitudinal Bands do the Office of longitudinal 
Fræna, between which this InteſtinE is, thro? its al y oY 
alternately depreſſed into tranſverſe Folds, and raiſed into conſi- 
derable Eminences. _ All the Folds are Duplicatures, which 
form Portions of Valvule Conniventes, in the Cavity of the 
Inteſtine ; and the Eminences form Receptacles, call'd the Cells 
of the Colon, | | bs 
All the Coats of the Colon concur equally to the Formation 
of theſe Duplicatures and Cells, the Depth of which decreaſes 
gradually toward the PI of the Inteſtine ; and neither of 
Ke go any further than the ligamentar Bands. | 
_ - Theſe Portions of the Colon, which are immediately cover'd 
by the ligamentary Bands, are ſmooth, and without Rugz ; 

therefore, if theſe Bands alone are cut acroſs, the Inteſtine 
bet elongared ſufficiently to defroy all the Folds and Cel. 


ON 


ed Plexus Glan- 


in form of the Roman 8, contracts below the Left Kidney, 


COE 

- The common Coat on one Side is a Continuation of the Me- 
ſocolon, and, on the other Side, it contributes, by the ſame 
Continuation, to form. the Omentum. The longitudinal Fi- 
bres of the muſcular Coat are very flender 3 and thoſe which 
anſwer to the annular or circular Fibres of the ſmall Inteſtines, 
are oy 2 ſtretched over the Eminences and Folds. 
The other ts are nearly as in the Czcum ; only the glan- 
dular Lacunæ, or ſolitary . Glands, are broader and more 
numerous. | 1 

The Arch of the Colon begins under the Right Kidney, near 
the Hanch. It runs up on the fore Side of that Kidney, to which 
it is connected, paſſes under the Veſicula Fellis, which tinges 
it with a yellow Colour at that Place, and continues its Courſe 
before the firſt Incurvation of the Duodenum, to which it ad- 
heres, and partly hides it. In this Part of its Courſe, therefore, 
there is a remarkable Connection between the Colon, Duode- 
num, Right Kidney, and Veſicula Fellis. ; 

From thence the Arch of the Colon runs before the great 
Convexity of the Stomach, and ſometimes a little lower; then 
turns back ward under the Spleen, in the Left Hypochondrium, 
runs down on the fore Side of the Left Kidney, to which it is 
connected; below this Kidney turns toward the Vertebræ, and 
terminates there by a double Incurvation, or by two oppoſite 
e A which repreſent, in ſome meaſure, an inverted 

man 8. W TI 8 

Theſe laſt Convolutions of the Colon are ſometimes multi- 
plied, and even advance to the Right Side of the Pelvis; and 
along the great Arch, and the two laſt Incuryations, there are a 
kind of Fringes call'd Appendices Coli Adipoſz, {vin 

At the Place where the Czcum joins the Colon, one Portion 
of the Circumference of both is depreſs d, and forms a large 
Fold on the Inſide, which advances into the Cavity of the In- 
teſtine. It is a little open 'in the Middle, and its Extremities 
are very thick, by reaſon of the mutual Duplicature of the 
Coats of the Cæcum and Colon. | | 

The Extremity of the Ileum is, as it were, grafted in- the 

ning of this Fold, and ſtrongly united to its Sides by the 

Adheſion of its tranſverſe Fibres to the tranſverſe Fibres of the 


Cæcum and Colon. * 
thick Ring, which likewiſe ad- 


This Union forms a 
vances into the common Cavity of the Cæcum and Colon, 
where it is wrinkled or formed into Gathers, almoſt like the 
lower Extremity of the CEſophagus, the Pylorus, or Inſide of 
the Anus. Its Circumference is more or leſs. oval; and, by a 
kind of Continuity with the common Fold of the Cæcum and 
Colon, it forms two Productions, which M. Margagni calls the 
Fræna of the Valvula Coli. = | 

The membranous Coat of the Extremity of the Heum is con- 
tinu'd on the Cæcum and Colon, without ſinking into any 
Fold, at the Place where the Ileum enters the Colon. The 
longitudinal Fibres of the muſcular Coat ſeem here to be con- 
5 with the neareſt circular Fibres of the Cæcum and 

on. | 

The inner Portion of the muſcular Coat of the Ieum runs in 
between the circular Fibres of the Ileum and Colon, as into a 
common Fold of theſe two Inteſtines ; from all which a pretty 
thick ſhort Portion of a fleſhy Tube is formed, which is the 
circular Riſing already mention'd. | 

The nervous and villous Coats of the Extremity of the Ileum 
likewiſe enter the common Cavity of the Czcum and Colon, 
and, on the Edge of the circular Riſing, join the like Coats of 
theſe two Inteſtines ; ſo that the circular Riſing, or ſhort mu- 
ſcular Tube, is covered, both on the outer and inner Sides, by 
a nervous and villous Coat; that on the Inſide being ſupplied 
by the Ileum, and the other by the two great Inteſtines. 

The Situation of this Extremity of the Ileum is moſt com- 
monly tranſverſe, and is inſerted almoſt in the ſame Direction 
in the common Cavity of the two Inteſtines ; but it is often a 
little more inclin'd towards the Cæcum than the Colon. And 
whereas, in all other Places, the Ileum is wide, and eaſily, di- 
latable, it is very narrow at its Inſertion, and its Sides more ſo- 
lid and firm. 75 | 

It is chiefly in this Structure, that the Mechaniſm of the In- 
ſertion of the Ileum in the Cæcum and Colon conſiſts; about 
which Inſertion or Opening Authors are very much divided, 
ſome reckoning it a Valve, others only a Sphincter. | 

It is very evident, from what I have ſaid, that it is a double 
Machine, contriv'd to hinder the Return of the Excrements into 
the Ileum, becauſe it can produce this Effect partly as a Valve, 
and poorly as a kind of Sphincter. The dried Preparations'of 
this give a very falſe Idea of its Stipcture and Conform- 
ation; and the ſame thing is to be ſaid Agthe Opening of the 
Appendicula Vermiformis into the Czcumt. | F 

capacious Arch of the Colon is connected by both Ex- 
tremities to the Regio Lumbaris, near the Kidneys, by two 
ticular Ligaments, one on the Right · ſide, the other on the 
t, which are only. Mill Duplicatures of the Peritonæum more 

or leſs tranſverſe. . | 
The remaining Portion, which forms the tw Convolutions 


being 


InTzssTINUM RCT UN and Anus. 


The laſt of all the Inteſtines is nam'd Rectum, or the ſtrait 
Gut, from its Situation ; for, when view'd di forward, it 
appears to run down in a ſtrait Courſe from the laſt Vertebra of 
the Loins, on the fore Side of the Os Sacrum, all the Way to 
the Os Coccygis, where it ends in what is call'd the Anus. 

This — properly ſpeaking, is a true Continuation of 
the laſt Convolution of the Colon; and it is the 8 
Sink, and common Sewer, of the whole inteſtinal Canal. It 

as likewiſe a ſpecial Relation to the Bladder, and to the Parts 
Generation in both Sexes. 

The Rectum, having paſſed below the laſt Vertebra of the 
Loins, to the Inſide of the Os Sacrum, is bent backward on 
that concave Side, to which it is connected, and, * 4 
the Os Coccygis, it runs likewiſe in the Direction of that Bone, 
and bends a little forward, terminating beyond the Extremity of 


the Coccyx. 

The Figure of this Inteſtine varies 80 
empty. When empty, it is irregularly cylindrical, and finks in 
by a kind of tranſverſe Folds ; and, in that State, it is about 
— Fingers-breadth in Diameter, more or leſs: When full, 
it is wider in proportion to the Quantity of Fæces, Wind, or 
whatever elſe is contain d in it; and it may be extended to the 
Size of a large Bladder, fo as to repreſent a kind of Stomach. 
| The membranous Coat often contains a great Quantity of 
Fat, ſpread between it and the muſcular Coat, and 2 
round the Inteſtine, numerous Eminences, in the room of 
A—_ Adipoſe of the Colon. 

The muſcular or fleſhy Coat is thick. The longitudi- 
nal Fibres, which, in the other Inteſtines, are very thin, are 
in this ſtronger than the circular Fibres of the reſt. The liga- 
mentary Bands continue to increaſe in Breadth, and to approach 
cach , as has been ſaid; and it is to the fleſhy Fibres of 
- theſe Bands that the Thickneſs of the longitudinal Fibres ſeems 
to be owing, * | 

The nervous, br filamentous and internal Coats are larger 


g 23 it is full or 


here, than in the other Inteſtines ; and, when the Rectum is proſta 


empty a great Number of waving Ruge in its 
Cavity, ef 4 in proportion as that Cavi „ala. 

The inn is im term'd Villoſa, and 
fcarce deſerves ame of Papillaris, becauſe of the Smalneſs 


of the little Corpuſcles ſpread on its Surface. It contains a great 

Number of ſingle or ſolitary Glands ; and it is always moiſten'd 
by a Mucus of different Conſiſtences, _—_— by theſe Glands 
or Folliculi, and perhaps by the Corpuſcles alſo. 

Near the Extremity of this Inteſtine, the Rugæ or Folds be- 
come, in a manner, longitudinal; and, at laſt, towards the 
Circumference of the inner Margin of the Anus, form 

little Bags, or ſemilunar Lacunz, the Openings of which are 
turn'd upward towards the Cavity of the Inteſtine. Theſe La- 
cunz are ſomething like thoſe at the lower Extremity of the 
¶Eſophagus, or upper Orifice of the Stomach. . -- 

At length the Extremity of the Rectum contracts, and ter- 
minates by a narrow Orifice, call'd the Anus, the Sides of which 
are difpoſed in cloſe Folds or Gathers. This Extremity of the 
Inteſtine has ſeveral Muſcles belonging to it, ſome of which 
ſurround it like Sphincters; the reſt are broad, fleſhy Planes in- 

ſerted in it, and which, being likewiſe fix'd to other Parts, ſuſ- 
tain it in its natural Situation, and reſtore it to that Situation, 
when diſturb'd by the Force. n for the Excluſion of the 
Fæces. Theſe latter Muſcles are term'd Levatores Ani ; the 
firſt go by the general Name of Sphincters. 

Theſe Sphincters are three in Number, one inteſtinal or orbi- 
cular, and two cutaneous or oval, whereof one is large, ſupe- 
rior, and internal, the other ſmall, inferor, and external. 

The inteſtinal or orbicular Sphincter of the Anus confiſts 
merely in an Augmentation of the inferior Portion of the fleſhy 
Fibres of the Extremity of the _—_—_ 

In order to the Deſcription of the Anus, there are two Liga- 
ments, which muſt be deſcrib'd here; the Ligamentum Cutane- 
um Offis Coccygis;z and the other, Ligamentum Pubis Inter- 


oſſeum. 
The cutaneous Ligament goes out anteriorly from the Extre- 
mity of the Os is. It is very flender, and divides into 


two Portions at the Orifice of the Anus, which run into the 


Membrana Adipoſa, and are inſerted in the Skin on each Side 


of the Anus by a kind of E and, continuing to diva- 
ticate, they are loſt on the two Sides of the Perinæum. 
The interoſſeous Ligament of the Offa Pubis is a very ſtrong 
7 Membrane, fix d, by two of its Edges, * infe- 
rior Branches of thoſe Bones, all the Way up to their common 
Sym The third Edge, which is the loweſt, is Jooſe; 


and this whole Membrane, the Middle of which is perforated 
8 is ſtretched very tight between the two 


mention'd here, becauſe of the Relation it bears to the cutane- 


Ice lower Part af this intevaiſibus Lignnent, its 
whole or looſe Edge, lies a a 5 fix'd, by its two 
Extremities, in the Branches of the Oſſa Publ, its middle Ten» 
don lying on the Middle of the Edge of the 


| igament;  'Thk 
Muſcle is to be defcrib'd under its Article, and it is only 


ous Sphincters of the Anus. It is call'd by fome Muſculus 
tranſverſalis Urethræ; by others, Muſeulus | 
The cutaneous Sphincters have each an anterior and poſterior 
Inſertion, ending both Ways in a kind of Point, and compre» 
hending the Orifice of the Anus between their middle Portions. 
are diſtinguiſh'd from each other by their Situation, 
their Size, and by a kind of white cellular Low The we 
of the 1 and the ſmalleſt lies neareſt the 
3 © nh 
y are inſer „part the of the O 
Coccygis, and in the conti Portion of the cutaneous 
Ligament of that Bone. F their chief Inſertion is in the 
middle Tendon of the Tranſverſalis Urethrz ; and have 
likewiſe ſome Connections to other Muſcles of the Urethra. 
The Levatores Ani are broad, thin, muſcular Portions, fix'd 
by one Extremity of their fleſhy Fibres, round the concave Side 
the inferior Portion of the Pelvis, from the Symphyſis of the 
Oſſa Pubis, beyond the Spine of the Iſchium. The other Ex- 
tremity of theſe Fibres runs down on each Side behind, and un- 
der the Curvature of the End of the Rectum, where they meet 


_—_ and unite from the Baſis of the Os Coccygis all the 


ay to the in of the Anus. 
their ſuperior Inſertions, theſe Portions are, on each Side 
Pelvis, divided into three Claſſes ; an anterior, middle, 
and poſterior Claſs. The two anterior Claſſes reach from about 
the Middle of the Symphyſis of the Offa Pubis to the upper 
Border of the Foramina Ovalia of the Pelvis. The middle 
Claſſes continue the ſame Courſe immediately above the Inſer- 
tion of the Obturator internus, on the Offa Iſchium, and a 
little on the Offa Ileum. The poſterior Claſſes are ſpread on 
the inner Sides of the Offa Iſchium to the ſpinal Apophyſes of 
theſe Bones, and even a little beyond theſe, on the Ligamenta 
Sacro- ſciatica. | X 
The anterior Portions are, in their Paſſage, connected to the 
te Glands, to the Neck of the Bladder, to the Bulb of 
the Urethra ; and they ſometimes ſend Fibres to the Muſcu- 
ebe Fibers of all cafe Portions, having uperior 

e Fibres o ort their ſi 
Inſertions, formed this large and ample Areas, run 
down obliquely, from before, backward, contracting in Breadth, 
and approaching each other in the Manner of truncated Radii ; 
and behind, and under the Extremity of the ReQtum, they 
form a digaſtric Muſcle, ſomething like the Mylo-hyoidzus, 
which terminates the bony Pelvis — and forms the Bottom 
3 Abdomen, as the Diaphragm 

art. | 
"Y is here neceſſary to obſerve, that the Muſcles of the Os 
Coccygis may be looked upon as Aſſiſtants to the Levatores. 

e ought likewiſe to remark, that the Margin or Edge of 
the Anus is form'd by the Union of the Skin and Epidermis 
with the internal Coat of the Rectum; ſo that the ſuper - 
ficial Portion of that Coat ſeems to be a Continuation of the 
Epidermis. 

MzsznTERIUM and MaEgoCoLON, 


+ This Bundle of Inteſtines is not left to move at random 
in the Cavity of the Abdomen, but artfully bound down by a 
membranous Web, which 2 the inteſtinal Convolutions 
from bein 2 in each other, and from being twiſted or 
— in all their different Ways of Meeting; and yet 
allows them a gentle, floating, but limited, Motion. 

This Web goes ſtill by the antient Greet Name of Mi ſent 
as Saad b n the Middle of the Inteſtines. 
is diſtinguiſh'd into two Portions, one of which, bein 
broad, and very much plaited, connects the ſmall — Pe 
the other, which is long, and incurvated, does the ſame Office 
to the great Inteſtines, - 

Theſe two Portions are, in Reality, only one and the ſame 
Continuation of the membranous Lamina of the Peritonzum 
doubled back itſelf ; and they are. diſtinguiſh'd only 
their Breadth. Taken both „they form a kind of 
ral Roll, more or leſs plaited in its Circumference. The 
Portion has retain'd the Name of Meſentery, the other is term'd 
Meſocolon. | | 

The M begins at the laſt Incurvation of the Duode- 
num, and runs obliquely, from Left to Right, the Ver- 
nh Tales. th this Space, the membranous Portion of 
the Peritonæum is detached on both Hands, produces a 
cature by two Elongations, or particular Lamina, appli 
each other, and thus forms the 
It is narrow at its 


of 


forms the up- 


upper. . and the 


COE 


next the Inteſtines, is every-where very | 
Plaits or Folds are only waving Inflexions, ſuch as.may be ob- 


'd in the Edge of a Piece of Shamoy, which has been often 
r The make this Edge ef the Me- 


| —-r long, and they run through about one-third of its 


The two Lamint are join'd together by a cellular Subſtance, 
which contains Glands, Veſſels, and Nerves; and, in ſome Sub- 
jets, it has a great Quantity of Fat, which keeps the two La- 
min at a i Diſtance from each other. 
- Along the whole Circumference of the Meſentery, the two 
Laminæ are naturally ſeparated, and . to the two Sides of 
the ſmall Inteſtines, which they inveſt by their Union, or ra- 
ther reciprocal Continuation, on the t Curvature of that 
Canal, and carry it as in a Scarf or Sling, This is what forms 
the external or membranous Coat of the Inteſtines. ; 
The Meſocolon is the Continuation of the Meſentery, which, 
having reach'd. the Extremity of the Ileum, contracts, and 
its Name. At this Place, the particular Lamina, which 
is turn'd to the Right - ſide, forms a ſmall tranſverſe Fold, call'd 
Ligamentum Coli Dextrum. | VE AED 
Afterwards, the Meſocolon aſcends towards the Right Kid- 
ney, where it ſeems to be loſt, by the immediate Adheſion of 
the Colon to that Kidney, and to the firſt Incurvation of the 
Duodenum. Then it appears again, and, increaſing in Breadth, 
it continues its Courſe almoſt tranſverſly under the Liver, 


Stomach, and Spleen, where it begins to run downward under 


the Left Hypochondrium towards the Kidney on the ſame Side. 
- -Thro' this whole Courſe, the Meſocolon extends in Breadth, 
and forms nearly a tranſverſe ſemicircular Plane, very little 
laited at its great Circumference, By this Circumference or 
Vage, it is connected to the Colon, and hides that . 
Band of this Inteſtine, which runs along its ſmall Curvature. 
By its ſhort or ſmall Edge, it forms the triangular Caſe of the 
Irodemen ; and, by its great Edge, the external Coat of the 
Colon, in the ſame manner as the Meſentery does that of the 
ſmall Inteſtines. As it paſſes under the large Extremity of the 
Stomach, it 2 A — to the 2 Portion of that Extre- 
mity, as the Diaphragm does to the upper. 
N aving got — the Left Kidney, it contracts, and forms 
another tranſverſe Fold, call'd Ligamentum Coli Siniſtrum, Af- 
terwards it expands again, but not ſo much as in the upper 
Part, and runs down on the Left Pſoas Muſcle towards the laſt 
Vertebræ of the Loins. This deſcending Portion is fixed to the 
Convolutions of the Colon, in the ſame manner as the ſuperior 
Portion is to the Arch of that Inteſtine. 
Ibe Inteſtinum Rectum is likewiſe inveſted by a particular 
Production of the Peritonæum, call'd commonly by the barba- 
rous Name of Meſo- rectum. This Production is very narrow, 
and, about the Middle of the Foreſide of the Rectum, it forms 
a tranſverſe ſemicircular Fold, which appears when the Inteſtine 
is empty, but is loſt when it is filled. 
Glandule Meſenterice, Vaſa Lymphatica & La#tea. See 
Cuvrus. 


V, Broop-Vvxss ELS and NERVES of the INTESTINES. 


The Duodenum has commonly a particular Artery called 
Duodenalis or Inteſtinalis, which comes indifferently from the 
Stomachica Coronaria, Pylorica, Gaſtrica major, or Hepatica. 
It has likewiſe ſeveral diſtin Ramifications from theſe Trunks, 
and from the Meſenterica Superior and Splenica, which Rami- 
fications communicate with cach other, 

The Artetia Duodenalis, and the other additional ſmall Ar- 
-teries, form a vaſcular Net-work round the muſcular Coat of 
the Inteſtine, which ſends out a great Number of Capillaries 
towards both the outer and inner Sides, that make the whole 
Inteſtine look of a red Colour. | 
be Veins of the Duodenum are Branches of the Vena Portæ 
and the Diftribution and Denomination thereof is pretty much 
the ſame with that of the Arteries ; only communicate 

more with each other, than the Arteries, alſo with the 
great hæmorhoidal Vein. 

The venal Ramifications form round the Duodenum a Net- 
Work, like that of Arteries; and the ſame kind of vaſcular 
Texture is more or leſs to be found on all the other Inteſtines. 

- The Arteries of the Jejunum come chiefly from the Meſen- 
terica Superior, and ſome from the aſcending Branch of the 
Meſentetica Inferior. The Veins are, for the moſt part, 


Branches of the great Meſeraica, and the reſt come from the 
Splenica and Meſeraica, or Hzmorrhoidalis Interna. 
Ide principal ſubaltern Trunks of theſe Arteries and Veins 


accompany each other through the cellular Subſtance between 


— are diftributed by Branches and 
Numifications, and form es, Lozen Arches. "The 
"haſt of theſe Arches and Loz next to the Inteſtine, 


produce two ſmall vaſcular which ſeparate from each 
other very. diſtinctiy, and ſurround the inteſtinal Canal in a reti- 
cular Manner. . 

The Bloodveſſcls of the Ileum come from the ſame Sources 


arith thoſs of the Jcjunum ; and it ought 20 be obſerved con- Inceſtine, 


14 | 8 


pacious, than the Arteries, 


COP 


cerning both theſe Veſſela, and thoſe. of the Jejunum, chat, ik 
zh the Meſentery, — ive Ramifi- 


their whole Courſe 
cations to the Glands, Laminz, and cellular Su 

Meſentery ; and alſo, that there is a kind of Communication 
between ſeveral ſmall meſeraic Veins, and the capillary Branches 
of the Venæ Lumbares and Spermaticz: 

The Arteries of the Czcum and Appendicula Vermiformis 
are Ramifications of the laſt Branch, from the convex Side of 
the Meſenterica ſuperior 3 and they have likewiſe ſome ſmall 
ones from the ſecond and third Branches, when both are found. 
The Veins of theſe two Parts are Ramiſications of the great Me- 
ſeraica ; and one of theſe Branches is by Riolan termed Vena 

is. | 

The ſtreight Portion of the Arch of the Colon, or that which 
is an immediate Continuation of the Cæcum, is ſupplied with 
Arteries by the ſecond Branch, that comes from the concave 
Side of the Meſenterica ſuperior, and likewiſe a little by the 
third, when there is a third. 

The ſuperior or middle Portion of the Arch of the Colon. is 
furniſhed by the firſt Branch, from the ſame Side of the Meſen- 
terica ſuperior, which, by a Bifurcation, communicates" on 
both Hands with the other Portions of the Arch of the Colon. 

The Left Portion of this Arch derives its Arteries partly fram 
the firſt. Branch of the ſame Meſenterica, and partly from that 
of the Meſenterica inferior ; which two Branches — Ce- 
lebrated Communication, or common Arch of the two Meſen- 
teric æ. en 1 43] 1-14 

By means of this Communication or Continuation, in caſe 
one Artery ſhould be obſtructed or com „ the other would 
furniſh Blood to all the Branches below the Place of the Obftruc- 
tion. The ſecond Branch of the Meſenterica inferior gives like- 
wiſe ſmall Arteries'to the Left Extremity of the Colon. 

The deſcending Convolutions of the Colon, which 

a Roman 8, are ſupplied by the other; Branches of the Meſen- 
terica inferior, the laſt of which forms the Hæmorrhoidalis in- 
-terna, 1 1 
The Veins of all theſe Portions of the Colon are Branches and 
Ramifications of the Vena Portz Ventralis, and principally of 
the ſubaltern Trunk, the Meſeraica major, and Meſeraica mi- 
nor, or Hæmorrhoidalis interna. The Diftribution of theſe 
Branches and Ramifications is, 
that of the Arteries, 

The Arteries of the Rectum 
rhoidalis interna, the laſt Branch af the 
which communicates with the Hy | 
with the Hz morrhoidalis externa, a 
Arteries. \ 

The Veins of the Rectum are Ramifications of the laſt 
Branches of the Meſeraica minor, or Hæmorthoidalis interna; 
and they communicate with the Hæmorrhoidales externæ, which 
arc Branches of one of the Hypogaſtrice. They communicate 
likewiſe with the capillary Ramifications of the other hypoga- 
ſtric Veins, which go to the internal Parts of Generation of 
both Sexes. | 

It is here to be obſerv'd in general, that there is a ſucceſſiue 
Continuation, more or leſs ſimple or multiplied, between all the 
Arteries of the inteſtinal Canal, and likewiſe between all the 
Veins ; and alſo that the Veins are here thinner, and more ca- 
in a greater Proportion than in the 


other Parts of the Body. x 

The Nerves of the Duodenum are the middle Plexus of the 
ſemilunar Ganglion, and ſome Filaments of the Plexus Stoma- 
chicus and Hepaticus. 

The Nerves of the Jejunum, Ileum, and meſenteric Glands, 
are the Plexus meſentericus ſuperior, the poſterior meſenteric 
Faſciculi, and the Plexus Meſentericus inferior. * 

The Nerves of the Cæcum are the poſterior meſenteric Fa- 
ſciculi or Plexus, and the Plexus Meſentericus inferior. | 

The Nerves of the Arch of the Colon are the ſame Faſciculi, 
and the two Plexus Meſenterici. , 

The Nerves of the laſt Convolutions of the Colon are the 
poſterior meſenteric Faſciculi, and the Plexus Meſentericus in- 
ferior, and Submeſentericus. 

The Nerves of the Rectum are the Plexus Meſentericus in- 
ferior, Plexus Submeſentericus or Hypogaſtricus, and the two 
Ganglions of that Plexus. 

The Nerves of the Anus, and of its Muſcles, are the Gan- 

lions of the Plexus Submeſentericus, the inferior Rope of both 
Sympathetici maximi, and the common Arch of the Extremities 
of both Ropes. 7% 

The Inteſtines, in general, finiſh what the Stomach had be- 

n. The alimentary Pulp, having been ſufficiently prepazed 

the Succus Gaſtricus, or Lymph of the Stomach, un 


a farther Change by the inteſtinal Lymph, Bile, and pancreati 
Juice, by which the milky Liquor, call'd Chyle, is produced, 
and this Liquor render*'d fluid enough to enter the Vet 


ſels through the Tunica Villoſa of the fmall Inteſtines, while 
the groſſer Portion of the Aliment continues its Courſe, and, 
becoming gradually thicker, as it advanees towards the great 

ine, is there collected by the Name of Fæces. 


The Dilatation of the Inteſtines is bounded 
oat. - The undulating, ſucceſſive, and periodical Contraction 
the fleſhy Fibres, eſpecially. of the orbicular . Fibres of the 
muſcular Coat, expreſſes the inteſtinal Lymph, beats it up into 
an Emulſion with the alimentary Paſte, ſtrains that Emulſion 
through the lacteal Veſſels, and propels the Reſiduum. l 
Ihe nervous Coat ſerves to. ſuſtain the Tunica Villoſa, and, 
the oblique Diſpoſition of its Fibres, yields ta the periodical 
lotions of the muſcular Coat, without nega boy. chyli- 
ferous Ducts, which paſs through the Maſhes of this Coat in 
the ſmall Inteſtines. | 0 hy 
The Length of the ſmall Inteſtines gives a great Extent to 
what may be call'd the Strainer of the Chyle, and this Extent 
is very much i by the numerous Folds termed Valvule 
Conniventes. By means of this large Extent, there is a great 
Quantity of Chyle ſtrain'd through theſe Inteſtines, and the 
Valves hinder the alimen — from through them 
too faſt ; that is, before all the milky Juice has been expreſſed; 
and this may be obſerv'd'chiefly in the Beginning of the Inte- 
Kines, where theſe Valves are moſt numerous and broadeſt, and 
the Aliment moſt fluid. ** 
The Cavity of the great Inteſtines ſerves to receive the Feeces 
of the Aliment, and to contain a conſiderable Quantity thereof 
for a certain Space of Time, without any Inconveniency, and 
without being obliged to diſcharge them continuaily, which 
would be as great an Inconveniency as any. The Incurvation 
of the Colon, its Cells, and Contraction of its laſt Convolu- 
tions, contribute to this Retention of the Faces ; but the Cæ- 
cum ſeems to be the firſt Organ thereof, becauſe the Fxces, 
being firſt collected there, are obliged afterwards to move in a 
contrary Direction as they aſcend into the Colon. 

The Valve of the Colon, which might more properly be 
term'd the Sphincter or Pylorus of the Ileum, hinders the 
Fæces from returning into the ſmall Inteſtines: I ſay, the 
Fxces or groſs Matter, becauſe it is not certain, that this Valve 
entirely ſtops that P „or that it always hinders any fluid 
Matter, forced downward by the Colon, from entering the 
Deum, even in a natural State, 

The glandular Lacun of the great inteſtines furniſh conti- 
nually a kind of Mucilage, which not only defends the internal 
Coat from the Acrimony of the Feces, but ſerves alſo to lubri- 
cate theſe Faces, in proportion to their different Degrees of 


= 


The Appendigala Vermiformis is ſo very ſmall in Adults, 
that its Uſe canii be determined with Certainty. Perhaps the 
22 Matter in its Cavity, furniſh'd by the numerous 
glandular Lacuna its internal Coat, which can only be eva- 


cuated by Plenitude, may, during its Stay there, contract an 
Acrimony, which may vellicate or ſtimulate the Czcum, in or- 
der to throw its Contents into the Colon. | 
I be Inteſtinum Rectum is the laſt Reſervatory of the Fæces. 
The great Thickneſs of its muſcular Coat, and the great Num- 
ber of longitudinal Fibres, by which this Thickneſs js chiefly 
form'd, enable it to yield to the collected Fæces to ſo great a 
„as to repreſent a large Bladder or Stomach. The 
Muſculi Levatores Ani ſerve to ſuſpend the lower Portion of 
this Inteſtine, eſpecially when full; and it is partly by the Con- 
traction of theſe Muſcles, which overcome the Sphincter of the 
Anus, that the Fæces are diſcharged out of the Body. Theſe 
Sphincters form the third Pylorus of the whole alimentary Canal. 

The Meſentery and Meſocolon connect the Inteſtines in ſuch 
a manner, as that they cannot be twiſted or run into Knots, 
without hindering , them from fliding, and 2 to each 
other, according to the different Poſtures of Body, or ac» 
cording as they are more or leſs empty or full. 

The Adheſions of the Meſentery form the Convolutions of 
all the ſmall Inteſtines into a Bundle, irregularly round, 
which fills a great Part of the Cavity of the Abdomen, from 
the Epigaſtrium downward. 
| The Meſocolon, by its Adheſion to the Colon, forms a kind 
of Septum Tranſverſum, between the ſmall Inteſtines and the 
Viſcera contain'd in the Epigaftrium ; and this Septum ſupports 
the Liver and Stomach, under the Arch of 3 

much as it is ſuſtain'd by the Inteſtines. is natural 

ituation of theſe Viſcera is moſt y alter'd in dead 
Bodies, open'd after the common Method, and without the ne- 
ceſſary Precautions, ; 

The Breadth of the Meſentery and Meſocolon affords a large 
Extent to the Ramifications of the Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, 
diſtributed through them by innumerable Communications and 
Anaſtomoſes ; by means of which any Portion of the Inteſtines 
2 ſupplied, tho? the principal Branch, which. leads to it, 

d happen to be compreſs'd or obſtructed. "2040 

The cellular Subſtance, in the Duplicature of the Meſentery 
and Meſocolon, ſerves not only for a ſoſt Bed to all theſe Ra · 
miſications, but alſo to contain thoſe Collections of Fat neceſ- 
fary for the Formation of the Bile ; and the cellular Subſtance 
of the Meſentery has likewiſe one Uſe peculiar to it, which is; 


to inveſt the Lymphatic Glands, and Lacteal Veſſels ; and, upon 
this Account, it is thicker than that of the Meſocclon. 


N 
not nan 
afflicted with this Diſcaſe ae, 
Ventriculefi. What Cesſur calls the Carliacus Yentriculi 
bus, i; a Diſorder, very different from that which the above: 
mention'd Authors mean, and which the Moderns underſtand 
b he Celiac Paſſion : For Gelſts,. Bib. 4. Cap. 12, deſcribes 
the Diſeaſe as attended with an Induration and Pain of the 
elly, entire Coſtiveneſs, inſomuch that even Wind cannot be 
diſcharged, Coldneſs of the Extremities, and Difficulty of 
Breathing, That the Diſtempet meant by Gel/us is very dif- 
ferent from that underſtood by Arrtens, and Calin Aureluanus, 
will 271 appear, from the Deſcriptions given by the laſt- 
mention d Authors, compared with- what is: quoted from 


Celſus. 
Te Stomach; which is the n of | ConcoRion, is dif- 
turb'd in the Exerciſe of its he Gp wheh the — — 
under 2 Diarrhcea, which: is a Diſcharge of moiſt and crude 
Aliment. And if this Diſorder proceeds! not from a tranſient 
Cauſe, but continues for à Day ot two, ſo a8 to render the 
dy weak for want of Nouriſhmenty it es a chronic 
Diſeaſe, and is call'd the Celiac Paſſion. Cauſe. of this 
Affection is a Debility of the concoCtive Heat, and a Refrige- 
ration of the Stomagh, when the Heat is ſufficient to diſſolve, 
but not to concoct the Aliment, and convert it into..a Juice 
roper for the Body, coming ſhort of its End, and performing 
t half its Work through Imbecillity: I be Concodtion being 
"ip left unfiniſh'd, the crude Aliment undergoes an Alteration 
r the worſe, in Colour, Smell, and Cogiſiſtence, being white, 
and deſtitute of Bile, of an ill Smell, like Mud, humid, and 
of no firm Conſiſtence, for want of a due Elaboration, par- 
taking of no more Virtue or Benefit from Concoction, than 
what was communicated to it in the Beginning, 0 lait! 
Hence the Patient is moleſted with Inflations in the Belly, 
and continual and fetid Eructations, which, if they make their 
Way downwards, cauſe a\Rumbling in the Inteſtines, with a 
Diſcharge of a rough, humid, argillaceous, and flatulent Mat- 
ter, ſucceeded by an EMux of ſomething humid in Appearance, 
A ſevere Pain, like a pungent Senſation, is felt at the Stomach 
at Intervals. The Patient, in the mean time, falls into an 
Atrophy, and becomes lean, „ weak, and incapable of 
diſcharging the Duties of his Calling z for, whenever he walks, 
his Strength fails him, and he is ready to fall down, The Veins 
of the Temples a elevated, becauſe of the Hollowneſs of 
thoſe Parts, thro* Want of Nouriſhment ; and the Veins over 
all the Body, are remarkably viſible ; for the Aliment is not 
only unconcocted in any due Meaſure, but, even in its crude 
and imperfe& State, undiſtributed towards the Support of the 
Body; the Diſeaſe, in my Opinion, conſiſting in a Defc of 
Diſtribution as well as Concoction. * 
If the Diſeaſe increaſes, there is a Reflux from a'l Parts to 
the Stomach, ſucceeded by a Waſting of the whole Habit, a 
Dryneſs of the Mouth, and: a Defect of Humidity or Sweat 
over the whole Superficies of the Body, Sometimes the Sto- 
mach is aMiCted with a burning Heat, as from a fiery Coal] at 
other times it labours under a refri 2 Senſation, as from a 
Piece of Ice; ſometimes at the Fad of the Stools there is an 
EMux of yellow, pure, and-unmix'd Blood, which ſeems to 
flow from the open Mouth of ſome Vein ; for the Veins are 
corroded by the Acrimony of the H This Diſorder is 
of very long Duration, and difficult to be cured ; fors tho* it 
ſhould ſeem to leave the Patient without a manifeſt Cauſe, it 
returns upon him, whenever the leaſt Error ſhall give Occaſion 
for a Relapſe, and performs the ſame Circuit over agein. 
This Diſeaſe is much incident to aged Perſons, and to Wor 
men more than Men: As for Children, becauſe of their daily 
latemperance in Food, they have a continual Diarrhcea 5: 
this proceeds not ſrom any Diſorder of the Stomach... /; 
Summer is the Seaſon. in which this Di is molt common 
next to that, the Autumn; a very cold Winter alſo, by which 
the natural Heat is almoſt extinguiſh d, is productive af the 
ſame / It proceeds alſo, from long Illneſo, from a Dyſentery, 
and a Lientery ; and a greedy Dravght of cold Water has been 
known 4e 2 pos this Diſorder, Are1a46y u dil. 3g ente 
Xe. 7, « „ . . '. | , 01550 3 nid dab 
The Diſorder of the . whichghe Greeks call a 
N took ie Nog Top that Part of the Bedy, which 
is affected (from x . Cauſe of it is a continual pre- 
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Language of the Methodics) or a „ The Symptoms 
attending this Diſorder — a Variation of the 
both in ity and Colour ; for ſometimes they are of a thin 
and looſe Conſiſtence, at other times rough, unequal, and 
denſe; ſometimes they are white, ſometimes like Camels 
Urine, ſometimes yellow and ſpumous, at other times ce- 
ous, ſivid, black, purulent, or bloody, extremely fetid, and 
diſcharged with a Rumbling of the Inteſtines, which call 
BogBogry mis, Borborygmus. The Stools appear full of Veſicles, 
or Bubbles, as from an Ebullition, and ſometimes continually. 
fatigue the Patient by Night as well as Day ; ſometimes they are 
diſcharged in great Quantities at Intervals, as once or twice in a 
Day, or at an Interval of one or two Days, or perhaps more ; 
ſometimes with a Tenſion, Inflation, and Gripings, or with 
Pain, or the Hiccough, a reſſion and Contraction of the 
Skin which covers the Helly, a Thirſt, great Heat of the Bel- 
ly, and @ flight cold Numbneſs in the interior Parts, "Theſe 
— are ſucceeded by Want of Sleep, Averſion to Food, 
and ſometimes an extraordinary Appetite, Weakneſs, a whitiſh 
Paleneſs, and ſometimes a Fever, and afterwards by. an ex- 
tremely fetid Smell of the Body, which is communicated to 
whatever is touch'd with the Hands, fo as difficultly to be re- 
moved, with an Inflation of the Face and Feet. Sometimes 
a Dyſentery attends this Diſorder, the Inteſtines being very ſub- 
+ je to Ulcerations, from the Acrimony of the Humours flowing 
to them. — 

This is a Diſeaſe of Solution, but ſometimes complicated 
with a Srrifure ; for, by ſome of its Symptoms, as we may 
conjecture from what has been ſaid, it ſeems to partake of both. 
Calius Aurelianus, Morb. Chron. L. 4 Cap. + 
many of the Moderns the Coeliac Paſſion and Lientery 

are faid to differ only in Degree : But the Difference ſeems to 
de more than they apprehend ; for, in a Lientery, the Aliments 
are diſc crude and 3 I an Indication, that the 
Stomach is, through ſome Deſect, unable to diſſolve them: 
Whereas, in a Cceliac Paſſion, Chyle is diſcharged together with 
the Excrements ; which ſhews, that the Stomach diſſolves the 
Aliment, but that the Lacteal Veſſels are by ſome means ob- 
ſtructed, ſo that the Chyle cannot paſs thro' them, or that ths 
Inteftines are too much relax'd. 

Freind diſtinguiſhes betwixt the Cœliac Paſſion, and Chy- 
lous Flux: The latter, ſays he, is cauſed by an Obſtruction of 
the Lacteal Veſſels; the former from Obſtructions of the In- 
teſtinal Glands, on which account a ſufficient Quantity of 
Lymph cannot, by theſe, be ſupply'd for diluting the Chyle, 
and rendering it Fe to paſs into the Lacteals; and hence it 
p_ off with the Excrements. This, he ſays, is confirm'd 

y Diſſections of People who have died of theſe Diſtempers. 

The Chylous Flux, ſometimes call'd by the Name of Cæ- 
liac Paſſion, when it from an Obturation of the Lac- 
teals, is more or leſs dangerous, in proportion as the Ob- 
ſtructions are obſtinate; upon the Removal of which the Cure 
depends. If theſe reſide olny at the Orifices of the Lacteals, the 
Cure is leſs difficult, than when ſituated deep in the Meſentery. 

That Species of Celiac Paſſion, which is cauſed by a Defi- 
cience of the diluting Fluid, ſecreted by the Inteſtinal Glands, 
admits of more ready Cure than the other. But every 2 
when it continues long, is attended with a great deal of 


Danger. 

As the Cure of theſe Diſorders, propoſed by the Antients, 
with Aſtringents, muſt be very wrong, and likely to increaſe 
the Diſeaſe, 1 ſhall only ſpecify that of Aretevs as an Example. 

If the Stomach cannot retain (a) the Food, but the Aliment 
paſſes thro* the Body unconcocted, unchanged (), and crude, 
without contributing any thing to the Support of the * we 
Call the Patients under this Diforder Cœliaci, as being affected 
with a Refrigeration of the natural Heat which ſerves for Con- 
coction, an Imbecillity of the diſtributive Faculty. 

In this Diſeaſe the Stomach muſt, firſt of all, be relieved 
from its Pain by Faſting and Reſt, which will procure a Return 
of the Strength ; and, if the Stomach appears to be oppreſs'd 
with a Multitude of Humours, the Patient muſt vomit, faſting, 
with Water or Hydromel. It will be convenient alſo to cover 
and moiſten the Part with greaſy Wool, as an Aſtringent; or 
to anoint the ſame with Unguentum Roſaceum, CEnanthinum, 
or Melinum z or, what is beſt, with Schcenanthinum, together 
with Hypocyſtis, or Omphacium ( ſee theſe Words in their pro- 
per Places) 3 and with theſe may be Wen hey + he; ere 
to the Touch, and of an aftringent Virtue. If the Diforder 
be attended with a Convulſion or Inflammation of the Liver, 
or Mouth of the Stomach, it will be proper to uſe n 66 
Scarifying, which have ſometimes been found ſufficient for a 
Cure; and when the Wounds, thus made, are, by the Appli- 


' cation of Cerates, nearly cicatriſed and dated, apply 
Leeches to the ſame. After theſe be apply'd Epithems 
which help ConcoQion, ſuch as that which is of Seeds, 
with an Addition of the Root of Chameleon. Bay-berries are 


allo very proper in this Caſe, and alſo the green Malagma, and 


. For deins, I read exegris. ' © (6) For dlgunſes, 1 read Argue | 


that of our on Invention call} d Myferium, which pg 
mollifying and aperitive ity, excite the natural Heat, 

Accus l in the Viſcera, which are all — 
ſects, in order to a due Conſtriction. Muſtard alſo, the Lim 
neſtis, Euphorbium, and other Things of that Kind, 
Refrigeration, and revive the natural Heat. The ing 
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Potions are alſo proper on account of their Aſtri : Firſt, 
we ſhall mention the Juice of Plantain, with aſtringent 
Water of Myrtle - berries or Quinces. The Kernels or Stones 


of unripe Grapes, and Wines of the moſt aſtringent Quality, 
are alſo very proper on this Occaſion, Then let the Patient 
take ſome Potion, which is of a heating Nature to his Belly, 
—— ——— , and the Seeds of wi 
Parſley, which grows on the Rocks, all well mix'd together, 
with 'T heriaca. If theſe Remedies are of little or no Service, 
vomit with Horſe-radiſh ; and if with theſe you infuſe the Root 
of white Hellebore, for one Night, you will be provided with 
an excellent Cathartic, which will cleanſe and evacuate cold 
Humidities, and revive the natural Heat. 2” 

As to Diet, and Way of Living, the Patient muſt be very 
regular: Let him fleep in the Night, and ſpend the Day in 
walking about, in exerciſing his Voice, and being carried thro” 
Groves of Myrtles and Bay- trees, or over Fields thick- ſet 
with Thyme ; for a free Perſpiration, and Breathing in fo 
ſweet an Air, are a great Help to Concoction. Then let him 


| betake himſelf to Gymnaſtics, as Friftions, artificial Motions 


of the Arms, and throwing of Weights, in order to exerciſe 
the Breaſt and Stomach. him drink well; for Bread will 
contribute very little towards the Reſtoration of his Strength. 
Areteeus, meet Steam xen. mel. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. | | 

Dr, Freind ſays, that the moſt rational and ſucceſsful Method 
of treating the Celiac Paſſion is to adminiſter ſuch Remedies, 
as gently ſtimulate the Inteſtinal Tube, and deterge the ob- 
ſtructed Glands, For this Purpoſe gentle Purges, adminiſter d 
in ſmall Quantities, and frequently repeated, are recomm 
and gentle Vomits of Ipecacuanha. LIENTERIA. 

LIFOLIUM. 

This Subſtance, to which . ve the Names of 
Neftoch and Cerefolium, and which is by others call'd Cæli Flos, 
Celifolium, and Flos Terre, appears to be a Species of Jelly, 
ſometimes clear, ſometimes greeniſh, and agitated with a kind 
of tremulous Motion fo long as it is freſhÞ® It is moſt general- 
7 after Rain, in Meadows, and in dry rarch'd and 

dy Soils, It moſt commonly appears between the vernal and 
autumnal Equinoxes. It muſt be gather'd before the Riſing of 
the Sun; fince, by the Heat of its Rays, it is ſo dried and 
ſhrivel'd up, that nothing of it — Mikepe ſome Mem- 
branes of a browniſh Colour, 

Its real Origin is much controverted ; ſome imagine, that it 
falls from the Heavens like Dew, and is the Excrement of ſome 
Star; whereas others are of Opinion, that it is a Species of 
Plant, or ſome Production of the Earth. 

Mr. Magnol, in his Botanicum Menſpelienſe, has call'd it 
Muſcus fugax Membranaceus Pinguis ; and Mr. Tournefort, in 
his Trazt# des Plantes des environs de Paris, has given it the 
Name of Neftech Ciniflonum. I believe they are the only two 
Botaniſts who have rank'd it among the Number of Plants. 

I thought it incumbent upon me to take a View of this Sub- 
ſtance in its various States, and at its different Ages, in order 
to convince the World, that it is a Production of the Earth, to 
which it adheres by one or more ſlender Roots. "The Embryo, 
then, of this Plant, at firſt, a like a ſmall Tubercle, 
which .is fleſhy, ſoft, and diverſify'd with inconſiderable In- 
equalities, like theſe obſerved on Strawberries. It is of a 
| mag Colour, but becomes clear, in proportion as its 

embrane is inlarged. This Membrane, at laſt, appears entire- 
ly unfolded on the Earth, in which it ſometimes leaves the Im- 
preſſion of its Cavities. 

When it is arrived at this State, it remains in it ſo long as 
the Weather is moiſt, and does not fade till the Wind and Sun 
dry the Earth, and conſequently deprive it of its proper Nou- 

ment, | 8 ; 

In its natural State I have generally found it folded 
ways; and it appear d to me, that its two Ends form'd, at 
their Joining, a Species of membranous Aſſemblage or Bundle. 

In the Year 1 1 Mr. Ducles preſented to the Academy a 
clear and inſipid Water diſtil'd from the Cælifolium, which 
gave a whitiſh Colour to the Solution of corroſive Sublimate. 

In the Vear 1678. Mr. Bowrdelin ſut jected it to a more 
accurate Analyſis, extracted from it not only a great deal of 
Phlegm, but alſo a pretty large Quantity of fetid Oil, and vo- 
latile Salt, which was either concreted, or diſſolved in the Li- 
quor, ; 

The. Analyſis, to which I myſelf ſubjected it, quadrates pret- 
ty exactly with thoſe inſtituted by the above-mention'd Gentle- 
men. I firſt obtain'd from it a very clear and inſipid Liquor, 
which render'd the Solution of corrolive Sublimate white, and 
the Syrup of Violets green. * WS 
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lixiv with. a ver 
ſmall lated wi 
Earth. It gave a faint yellow Colour to the Solution of corrb- 

the Syrup of Viblets, and render 'd it 
of-a greeniſ Colour | gol 


T this Plant is ſuffer d to ferment by itſelf, in nr 
Veſſel, it becomes putrid, and is diſſolved into a pretty ſet 
Liquor, which, at the End of twenty Days, is of à rediſh, 
and ten Days after of a bluiſh Colour. 22K Fa 
I obſerved, that, even after a conſiderable time; one of theſe 
Liquors was an Acid, and the other an Alcali. The red Li- 
had no Effect upon the Solution of corroſive Sublimate, 
and only produced a faint and almoſt imperceptible Red in the 
up of Violets : The blue Liquor gave a white Colour to the 
Solution of corroſive Sublimate, and render'd the Syrup of Vio- 
- Uncommon Virtues are, by ſome; aſerib'd to the Cœlifo- 
lium, The Country- people in Germany viſe it to make 
Hair grow. It is alfo actounted excellent in and 
Fiftulas. A Swiſs Phyſician reduced it to a Powder, of which 
he exhibited two or three Grains, in order to leſſen and allay 
internal Pains. He alſo apply'd it externally for the Cure of 
ers. 8 : 
The Cclifolium is an Ingredient in the Sperniolum . 
Cnefelii pro Principe van Eggenberg, which is deſcrib'd 
in the German Ephemerides for the Yeat 1676. among the Secrets 
of Cnofelius. 5 * 

Some Chymiſts imagine, that the Ccelifolium contains the 
univerſal Spirit. They alſo extract a mild Spirit from it, to 
which they aſcribe uncommon Virtues, and which they believe 
to be the radical Menſtruum, or Solvent-of Gold. 

The Water is diſtil'd from it either by the Heat of the Sun 
alone, or by a *. — Fire, by the Action of which it is 
raiſed very faſt, This Water is generally accounted à very 
mild Diſſolvent. It is by ſome ſaid to be an admirable Remedy 
for alleviating Pain, and curing Ulcers, however obſtinate and 
rebellious may poflibly be. Mem. de P Acad. Roy. des 
Sciencet, Anno 1708. by M. Geoffroy the younger. 

This is generally call'd by the Country- people Star-fall, and 
is thought to be what is vomited up by ſome Animals, which 
live on-Frogs or Fiſh, as the Heron, or Bittern. 
| COELOMA, zolA@pa, See BOTHRION. 30 
. CCELOSTOMIA, xzaaxoule; from xe, hollow, and 
Foe, the Mouth. A Defect in n when a Perſon's 
92 is obſcur'd, by ſounding as if his Voice proceeded from 
a Cavern. 

CCELUM. The Air, or Climate 

CAEMENTATIO. COEMENTUM. See Cotmen- 
TUM. 

C ENA. Supper. Moſt Authors adviſe Suppers to be 
eaten at a ſufficient Diſtance of Time from going to Bed: 
ſhould conſiſt of eaſily digeſtible Aliment, and never exceed 
Quantity. Valetudinarians ſhould, in a particular Manner, 
obſerve theſe Rules, which are alſo of ſome Importance to thoſe 
who uſe but little Exerciſe. | 

_ COENOLOGIA. %,, A Conſultation of Phyſi- 


Clans. 

CCENOTES, uoa7ns, from xd, common. I know of 
no Englihþ Word which will expreſs the Meaning of this. The 
Phyſicians of the Methodic Sect aſſerted, that all Diſeaſes aroſe 
from Relaxation, Stricture, or a Mixture of both. Theſe were 
call'd xe:vo7nTEs, What Diſeaſes have in common. 

COFFEE. The Plant which bears Coffee-berries is thus 
—— : 2 4 N F 

OFFEE, c. Coffee Frutex ; ex cujus fruttu s 
Rai Hiſt. 2. 1691. Linn 8 . ale 
ore albo odoratiſſimo cujus fructus Coffy in Officints dicuntur, 
Comm. Plant. Uſu. 85. Boerh. Ind. AR. 217. Frutex Coffee, 
Act. Reg. Soc. Lond. 208. p. 61. Arbor Ymenſis fructum 
Coffe ferens, Dougl. p. 2. Euonymo fimilis & gyptiaca fructu 
baceis Lauri ſimili, C. B. Pin. 428. Bon arbor cum fruftu ſus 
Buna, Park. Theat. 1622. Bon. Alp. Ægyp. 63- Vellinge 
Obſ. 7 wa = vel Ban Arbor, J. B. 1. 422. * vel Ban, ex 
cujus fructu ti potum Coda ua conficiunt, Pluk. A ; 
Phytog. 272. Tat. COFFEE-TREE. 2 98 

1 is a low ſhrubby Tree or Buſh, which grows in Arabia 
Felix. It is a Species of Jaſmine, according to Commelin, 
ho very ſweet odoriferous'Flowers, like thoſe of Jaſmine: 
Middle, decreaſing gradually till they become at both Ends, 

Flowers _—_— forth (4 ele og on 1 05 Leaves, and 
are ſucceeded by Berries, each of which incloſes two Seeds in an 
inner thin Skin, being oval and roundiſh on the one Side, and 
flat on the other, with a Sulcus running thro it. Millar Bot. 


216. U. 


ves are about four Inches long, and two broad in the 
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Tus Coffee-ſhrib'3v/propajited from d Seed which muſt B 
fown'/ recent. Some have affirmed; that the ul 
from a Principle of En r prone ry mer 
— their own Territories, 
uds either by Fire or boiling Water, left they 
propagate the Ooffee-rub in other Countries; but this is a _ 
e Miſtake ; for” the Dutch found means to import freſt 
-ſeeds from Arubia Felix into , "where they produc'd 
the' Coffee-ſhrub in ſuch Perſection, that It bore very 
Fruit. When ſome of the Java Seeds were imported into Fu- 
rope, firſt the ptr at Am/terdam, und then that at 
aris; produc'd the Coffee-ſhrub : And, at preſent, this A- 


bian Seed is ſown and p ted in ſeveral ens of Europe. 
But this 9 Charge againſt the Arabian is juſtly apply d 
to the Governors of Sim in America; who; by a Statute, 
have made it Death to export the Coffee ſeeds from their Ter- 
ritories before their Buds are butn'd ; but the French fell u 
Expedients to fruſtrate their Statute ; for, finding means to im- 
port theſe Seeds in their natural State into the Ifland Cayenne, 
there cultivate their belov'd Shrub with great Succeſs, 
heſe Berries, when dry'd in the Sun, are much us'd almoſt in 
every Part of the habi World, for preparing, by Infuſion 
— that celebrated Liquor known by the Name of Core. 
The firſt among the Europeans, who wrote on the Uſe of theſe 
Berries, were two Phyſicians ; Rauwolfius, a Native of Germany; 
after he had finiſt'd his Travels thro the EA; and Preſper 
Alpinues, an Italian, after he had for ſome time reſided in Egypt 
ich borders upon Arabia Felix. Becauſe the Coffee-ſhrubs, 
cultivated in the cold Gardens of the Eu „do not yield 4 
Quantity of Berries ſufficient to ariſwer & 6 Conſumption, we 
are obliged to have them — — not only from the Arabian: 
under the Name of Levant Coffee, which is the ſmalleſt of all 
the other Kinds; but alſo from the Dutth in Fave, under the 
Name of Java or Be India Coffee, which is the largeſt, and 
of a whitiſh livid Colour. Theſe Berries are alſo imported from 
America, under the Name of Engliſh or Surinam Coffee j and 
the Berries of this Kind are indifferently large, and of a greeniſh 
Colour, are alſo ſometimes imported into Europe from a 
French Settlement in Africa call'd Bourbong under the Name of 
French Coffee. But thoſe Coffee-berries of Grains ate accounted 
beſt which are ſmall, and of a iſh Colour, which are not 
corrupted by Moiſture or Mouldineſs, which are recent, and 
affect the olfatory Nerves with a Smell reſembling that of Hay, 
which have an herbaceous grateful Taſte, which are of a ve 
cloſe Conſiſtence, and ſomewhat tranſparent, ſince tis reported, 
that the Berries of this Kind are capable of being preſerv'd for 
five or ſix Years. The Levant Coffee is generally prefer'd to 
the other Kinds; but ſome, with good Reaſon, affirm, that 
the Berries imported into Europe from Surinam in America are 
the beſt, 'becauſe they may be had more freſh and recent than 
thoſe imported from other Parts; | | 
We ſhall now inquire in what Manner the ſevetal Nations, 
from whom we teceive the Coffee-berries, 28 them; what 
Effects they promiſe themſelves from their Uſe, or on what 
Accounts they recommend them; and, laſtly, what may reaſon - 
= be aſſerted with reſpect to the Medicinal Virtues and Uſe of 
ond 


The Arabians then triturate the Coffee-berries in an open 
Earthen Veſſel, immediately after they are roaſted ; then, pour- 
ing boiling Water upon them, they boil them for ſome time, 
and drink the Liquor forthwith, not waiting till its groſſer Parts 
ſubſide : But ſome of them, as ſoon as the Veſſel is taken 
off the Fire; wrap it up in a wet Linen Cloth, in order to 
produce a Precipitation of the groſs Parts ; by which means t 
drink their Coffee clear and fine. The Men of Note and Di- 
ſtinction among the Arabians do not uſe the Berries themſelves; 
but the ſeminal Capſulas, and the Pellicles immediately covering 
the Berries, which produce a Liquor of a grateful Taſte, and free 
from Bitterneſs; Bat, for this Purpoſe, theſe Capſulas and 
Pellicles muſt be very freſh and recent; This Species of Coffee is; 
by the French, call d Caf# d la Sultane. hen the Arabian: 
are aſæ d, what Reaſons induce them to drink Coffee ſo liberally 
as they do, they generally anſwer, that they are, from Expe- 
rience, convinc d of its being poſſeſſed of nutritive Qualities, 
and ſuch as render them Proof againſt various Diſorders, But 
they ſeem principally addicted to the Drinking of this Liquor, 
for no other Reaſon, than that by ſo doing they may paſs the 
Time agreeably, The Chevalier D' Arvieus, in his Memoires; 
informs us, that this Liquor is abſolutely neceſſary for all thoſe, 
who, like the Arabians, are diſtractedly fond of Opiates and 
Narcotics: The Egyptians alſo eſteem the Coffee, prepared 
from the ſeminal Capſulas and Pellicles, more rich and jous 
than that produc'd by the Berries themſelves. The Egyptian, as 
well as the Arabians, uſe warm Coffee very frequently through- 
out the Day; but, in a particular Manner, 'drink large 

tities of it in the Morning for Breakfaſt ; for, as Apinus 
informs us, the Egyptians find from Experience, that the 
Stomach is warm'd and corroborated, and Obftruftions of the 
Viſcera remov'd, by the Uſe of Coffee: It is a ſpeedy and 
us Remedy for provoking the Menſes ; and, —_— 

4T Egyptians, 
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rr 
| uantities of it pretty warm, lipping it up-by 
— vr which is the manner of drinking it them all. 
After an univerſal Evacuation of the „Coffea, upon 
an empty Stomach, eſpecially in the Morning, eſlectually pro- 
vokes the Menſes, and affords inſtantaneous Relief in — 
where they are diſcharged with violent Pains, and in too ſmall a 
Quantity. In order to prepare their Coffee, take of the 
Berries, freed from the Capſulas, a Pound and an half, or eighteen 
Ounces: Theſe they roalt a little over a Fire, and, when roaſted, 
boil them in twenty Pints of Water. Some of them ſuffer their 
Berries, when roaſted and triturated, to remain a Day in Infuſion 
with Water. Others, without any previous Infuſion, boil 
them to a Conſumption of half the Water, ſtrain the boil'd 
Liquor off, and 1 it for uſe in Katthen Veſſels, cloſe ſtopt. 
They prepare Coffee from the Capſulas of the Seeds in the ſame 
Manner ; but, for- that Purpoſe, uſe a ſmaller Quantity of 
them; for ſome take only ſix, and others nine Ounces of them, 
which boil in twenty Pints of Water, till half of the 
Liquor is conſumed. According to Yeſtingius, the Egyptians 
prepare Coffee either from the Seeds alone, or from the ſeminal 
Capſulas alone, or from both together. In order to prepare it 
both with the Seeds and their Capſulas, they muſt be powerfully 
dried, and even a little torrify'd in a Stove, that by this means 
hey may become capable of being reduc'd to a Powder, This 
* — is, among the Zgypt | 
d in Furnaces elegantly built for this Purpoſe ; and the Fire, 
br 0 the Operation is 8 conſiſts of the Excrements 
of Animals made up into Balls with Straw. Alpinus informs us, 
that ſome, who love their Coffee rich, uſe a ſmaller Quantity 
of Water than that already ſpecify'd; whereas others, who 
chooſe it weak and thin, employ a larger Quantity of Water in 
preparing it ; that there is no Neceſſity for {training the Liquor ; 
and that, in the Coffee-houſes, ſome of them add a ſmall 
Quantity of the freſh Powder immediately when this weak De- 
coction is intended for Uſe, Alpinus informs us, that this Liquor 
is bighly beneficial to the Stomach. An Ounce or more of it, 
prepared with boiling Water, is by them ſup'd in the Morning 
on an empty Stomach ; for they are obſerv'd to be as fond of 
Coffee as our Countrymen are of Debauches of Wine in a Ta- 
vern. According to Feflingius, in the City of Memphis, now 
call'd Grand Cairo, Coffee is ſold, in ſome thouſands of Ta- 
verns, to large Multitudes of Perſons, who ſup it warm either 
as an Amuſement, or for the ſake of Health, eſpecially when 
the Heart and Stomach are languid. Some correct the Bitter- 
neſs of the Coffee with Sugar, and candy the Seeds themſelves 


- 


by way of Sweetmeat. This PraQtice obtains not only in opt 


itſelf, but alſo in the ſeveral Provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
It is impoſſible to believe what large Quantities of it are drank 
by Companies of idle Men, who, drinking Coffee and ſmoaking 
obacco by turns, conſume whole Days in the public Houſes : 
And becauſe, according to the ſame Author, the Capſulas are 
poſſeiſed of a certain Acidity, whereas the Seeds themſelves are 
palpably bitter to the Taſte, they neither create a Nauſea, nor 
overheat the Stomach, - tho? drank in a pretty large Quantity, 
provided they be roaſted and triturated in a Marble Mortar 
with a Wooden Peſtil, During the Heat of the Summer, the 
Decoction of the Capſulas is moſt properly exhibited to feveriſh 
Patients. On the contrary, in Caſes where cold and viſcid 
Humours obſtruct the Viſcera, and ſeveral DuQts of the Body, 
a Decoction of the Seeds themſelves, roaſted and ground, is 
referable to the other ; but Moderation in the Uſe of both is 
y no means to be neglected. This learned Gentleman thinks, 
that the Fruit Cafe, and its Decoction Caova, are, probably, 
ſo call'd from their cheriſhing and comforting Qualities. Hence, 
in the Mouths of Foreigners, aroſe the Names Caova alcaova, 
haova Choube, Cave and Cafe ; and he confeiles, that, by 
means of this Liquor, he has often reſtor'd the Stomach, be- 
come uid by drinking Water, when Wine could not be had 
for that volt, He alſo aſſerts, that it proves beneficial in 
Diſorders of the Head, which is frequently affected in conſequence 
of its Conſent with the other Parts of the Body. We mutt here 
obſerve, that, according to others, the Arabic Word Cahoua, 
which is the Infinitive of a Verb ſignifying to labour under @ loft 
Appetite, denotes not only Wine, but alſo every kind of Liquor, 
2 conſequently Coffee. Hence the Turks derived their 
hveh, from which again comes the European Word Cafe. 
According to Bauhine, we learn from Rautuol us, that Co 
is very much uſed among the Turks as well as the Egyptians. 
The Proportion they obſerve, with reſpeR to the Ingredients, 
we are taught by Du Mont, who informs us, that, to twenty 
Parts of Water, eſtimated by Meaſure, they take one Part of 
the Powder of the Berries, compreſſed with the Hand. The 
richer Sort to Diſh add a Drop of the Efſence of Amber ; 
others boil in their Coffee, Cloves, others the Aniſum Stellatum, 
and others the leſſer Cardamoms. In Helland the Juice of Li- 
orice, obtain'd by boiling with Water, is ſometimes added to 
the Cofiee ; but this Liquor, all over Europe, is moſt co 
edulcorated with Sugar, which by ſame is uſed for that P 
in ſo large Quantities, as to transform the 
83 


Colferinto a kind of 


ians, boil'd in well-tin'd Kettles, 


in 
4 is, A. 1716. 
ee is ſalutary to the Literati, and 
uſes the following Words : ** The 
he 


are 
<< to be roaſted to ſuch a Degree as to become of a bluiſh-black 
© Colour, As Occaſion, requires, they are more commodiouſly 
« ground in what we call a Coffee-mill, than triturated in a 
cc rtar.. An Ounce of. Coffee, thus prepared, is ſuſſicient 


for impregnating a Pint of Water ; and this Proportion 

<< for forty Years paſt, been generally obſery'd in Earepte ;” 
but ſome uſe a far leſs Quantity of the Coffee, Thus Alge 
orders only about three Drams of it for ten or twelve Ounces of 
Water. Coffee-grains are roaſted, that by the Action of the 
Fire they may be open'd, and diſpoſed for yielding their Tin- 
ture ; as alſo that the flatulent Qualities, common to all fari- 
naceous Subſtances, may by that means be corrected. Theſe 
Seeds, when roaſted, ought not to be ground till they are juſt 
about to be uſed, becauſe they are, in the very Nature of the 
Thing, leſs ſubject to Exhalation when entire, than when tritu- 
rated. In order totally to prevent this Exhalation of their vola- 
tile Parts, tis highly proper they ſhould not even be roaſted till 
they are to be uled. From this Du ont ſeems juſtly to con- 
clude, that 'tis better to roaſt them in a cover'd Veſſel, than in 
one which is open, as Mr, Juſſieu directs. 

We now come to inquire, what the particular Nature of 
Coffee-berries is, and what Virtues and Properties the Liquor 
prepar'd from them is poſſeſſed of. According to Stenzelius, in 

is Toxicologia, Set. 3. the celebrated Taury, by means of a 
Chymical ; a Buy obtain'd from Coffee-berries a volatile Salt, 
a fix'd Salt combin'd with a large Quantity of Sulphur, and an 
earthy Subſtance. According to Le Hure, M. Du Tour, with 
an Intention to diſcover the conſtituent Parts of Coffee-berries, 
put a Pound of them into a Glaſs Retort, cover'd with Clay, to 
which he adapted a large Receiver, luted the Joinings, and ap- 
plied a Fire gradually. In this Proceſs a limpid Phlegm was firft 
diſcharg'd Drop by Drop; then Vapours or Clouds appeared in 
the Receiver, which were at laſt converted into an Oil, which 
was firſt of a rediſh, and then of a blackiſh Colour. The 
Smell of the Coffee exhal'd thro* the Joinings, tho? cover'd 
with Cement, and diffuſed itſelf thro* all the Laboratory. 
When the Veſſels were become cold, only half a Pound of the 
various Elements of the Coffee-berries was taken out of the 
Receiver, that is, two Ounces and five Drams of a black Oil, 
which, when rectify'd, aſſum'd an Amber-colour ; an Ounce 
and three Drams of a volatile Spirit ; and four Qunces of a Ca- 

ut Mortuum, which, by Elixiviation, afforded a Dram of fix'd 
Salt. Baeclerus informs us, that one Pound of Coffee- berries, 
by a Chymical Analyſis, yields about four Ounces of Phlegm 
and volatile Spirit, and of Oil one Ounce, a Caput Mortuum 
of above four Qunces being left, whilſt the other Parts were 
evaporated and carry'd off, M. Bourdelin, in a Chymical Ana- 
lyſis made by a Retort, from three Pounds of the beſt Coffer 
berries obtain'd twenty Ounces and ſeven Drams of a Liquor, 
in which there was a large Quantity of an Acid, mix'd with an 
oleous ſulphureous Principle, as was diſcover'd by various Proofs 
and Experiments: A large Quantity of Oil was alſo extracted, 
that is, eight Ounces and two Drams, not in a liquid, but in a 
concreted Form. "The Caput Mortuum was of a larger Bulk 
than the Berries originally employ'd, and an Ounce and ſixty 
Grains of a fixed Salt were extracted from it. Houghton ſays, 
that, by Diſtillation from a Retort, a Pound of clean Coffee - 
berries yielded ſix Ounces and fix Drams of Phlegm, of a very 
thick Oil two Ounces four Drams and two Scruples, whilſt five 
Ounces and three Drams of a Caput Mortuum remained. He 
informs us, that both the Oil and the Phlegm were of an ung 
teſul empyreumatic Taſte, but the Caput Mortuum was in- 
ei. 4 of being calcin'd to Aſhes, and pr deſti- 
tute of every kind of Salt. The like Analyſis, inſtituted at the 
ſame time upon common Beans and Grains of Wheat, demon- 
ſtrated, that the Quantity of Oll obtained from the Coffee was 
almoſt double that obtain'd from the Beans, and almoſt triple of 
that obtain'd from the Wheat. Caſpar Newmannus, from one 
Pound of Coffee, ſubjected to Diſtillation by an open Fire, 
obtain'd five Ounces five Drams and an half of diſtil'd Phlegm, 
ſix Qunces and half a Dram of a thick fetid Oil, whilſt there 
remain'd four Ounces and two Drams of a Caput Mortuum, 


which, by Incineration and Elixiviation, yielded three Drams 
t. From theſe Experiments 'tis obvious, that, 
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Authors vary in their Proportions of the Subſtances now m_ 
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„according as greater or le has been taken 
Diſtillations they bave made. The Method uſed 
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none of the others make mention of an Acid t 
Subſtances yielded by the Coffee-derries, But that 
is lodged in the Oils poſſeſſed of a thick Confiſtence, 
of Balſams, is ſufficiently plain 3 and Newman him- 
not deny, that an Acid is 1 in Coffee-berries, 
ing at the ſame time, that the. alcaline Parts are, by the 
Action of the Fire, generated during the Diſtillation. 
If we obſerve, that it is uſual with moſt Chymical Authors, by 
ame of a fulphure- 
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of aqueous and ſpirituous Menſtruums : By Digeſtion and Coc- 
tion with diſtil'd common Water, from two Ounces of Coffee- 
berries, he obtained five, Drams of an 


eous Extract; and, 
from the remaining Magma, with hi ly recti ii 
Wine, be obtain'd twenty-ſix Grains of a ſpirituous Extract. As 
ſoon as he added the Spirit of Wine, — three Drams 
and an half of a ſpirituous Extract; and, with Water, after- 
wards extracted from the remaining Matter two Drams of an 
aqueous Extract. When the rectiſied Spirit of Wine was diftil'd 
from the Coffee · herries, it came off without any — and 
the Water employed alſo came over in a State ſcarce different 
from that of common difti'd Water. From what has been ſaid, 
we may infer, firſt, that Coffee-berries abound both with reſin- 
ous Parts, to which the Spirit of Wine proves a Menftruum, as 
alſo with Parts of a gummous Nature, capable of being difſoly'd 
by Water. Second] , that, in theſe Berries, the latter Parts 
are more numerous than the former. Thirdly, that both the 
reſinous or oleous, and the gummous or ſaline Parts in Coffee- 
berries are of ſo fix d a Nature, as to require a 8 
of Fire, than that by which the Spirit and the Water are 
raiſed. 

We now come to inquire, what Properties theſe Berries diſ- 
cover, or what Principles they yield, when roaſted. * 

Mr. Bourdelin then, from three Pounds of Coffee-berries, 
roaſted in the ordinary Manner, ſo as to weigh no more than 
two Pounds and an half, obtain'd, by Diſtillation with a Re- 
tort, ten Ounces or more of a Liquor, containing a manifeſt 
acid and a ſulphureous Principle ; that both of them were mani- 
feſtly diſcover'd ; but, in the laſt two Ounces and an half of 
this Liquor, there was a larger Quantity of volatile Salt, than 
in the reſt of it; for it produced a very conſiderable Efferveſcence 
with Spirit of Salt. It contain'd fix Ounces and fix Drams of 
an Oil, and nine Drams and an half of fix'd Salt. 

To theſe Experiments we may add, that, when Coffee-ber- 
ries are roaſted, a pinguious or oleous Kind of Subſtance is ob- 
ſerv'd to be diſcharged from them by way of Sweat. This Sub- 
ſtance appears on the Surface of the Decoction or Infuſion of 
theſe Berries in Water; and the Turks, when they can have 
it, ſwallow it very greedily. From what has been ſaid, it is 
obvious, that, by doug roaſted, the Cofftee-ſceds become better 
diſpoſed for yielding their gummous, as alſo their reſinous Parts, 
than when they are crude. In roafted Coffee-berries therefore 
we are furniſh'd with earthy Parts, which remain undiſſolvable 
after the Extracts are made, as alſo with Parts of — — 
and oleous Nature. The Infuſion or Decoction of Coffee com- 
monly uſed may therefore be conſider d as containing a gum- 
mous Extract, impregnated with oleous, fix'd, and volatile Parts, 
perceptible to the Eye and Taſte, and which, in conſequence of 
theſe farinaceous Berries being roaſted, are di 'd and mix'd 
with the boiling Water. From what has been ſaid, we may 
juſtly conclude, firſt, that Coffee is poſſeſſed of the —_— 
Virtues of warm Water. Secondly, that it is furnifh'd wi 
the emollient and moderately nouriſhing Qualities of farinaceous 
and oleous Subſtances. Thirdly, we may conclude, that, in 
conſequence of its volatile Principle, it contains Parts, which 
ſtimulate the Fibres, and rouſe the animal Spirits. And, fi ; 
that its oleous, in ConjunRion with its ſaline Principle, act: 
way of natural Soap, with which when the Water is in 
ated, it becomes capable of mixing with the Maſs of 
and tes by its reſolving and ahſte ities. The 
other Virtues of Coffee 
ſtances, which different Perſons, according 
Taſtes, ule in preparing it. Hence we may juſtly affirm 
Coffee contributes to Watchfulneſs, and the baniſhi 
that it allays Thirſt, and checks that preternatural 
attends Fevers and Surſeits ; as that, 
from Congeſtions of Blood in the Head, 


are to be determin'd by the ſeveral Sub- 
to their — * 


drive 


rm'd, or leſs clearly and diſtinctiy repre- 
he $ their Characters — — | 
i ir, which ill becomes a Man of Learning. 2 
among 


reified Spirits of 


Medicine I uſed e 
in Head-achs ariſing 
it helps to drive 


. of its volatile Salt, removes ObftruRions of the Brain; 
dxies up its ſuperfluous Moiſture, and conſequently reſtores a 
% due Degree 
<* therefore this Liquor contributes ſo much to the Secretion 
the Spirits, it is no ſurpriſing Thing, 
* an Intention to watch, drink Supper 

++ bear it out for ſeveral Days and Nights, without any con- 

this 1. 


66 the of the ſolid Parts overcome, Drowfſineſs 
e carried off, and the Mind rendered gay and chearful.” The 
deobſtruent Virtues of this Liquor, according to Proſper Alpi- 

bears to that of 


mu, are confirmed, by the Reſemblance its I 


a of Succory. 1 Patients have been 
rous'd by injecting Clyſters of „we learn from the A 
de l Aradamis Royale des Sciences for the Year 1702, From w 
has been ſaid, * that this Liquor is r for 
Perſons of a ſtudious Turn, who, by cloſe and intenſe br t· 
fulneſt, — their fineſt Humours diffipated, and the Tone 
of their Fibres deftroy'd ; whence ariſe Imperſections of the firſt 
Digeſtion, 1 — Flatulencies, a Diminution of all the 
Secretions and Excretions, a Paleneſs of the whole Body, Lan- 
rs, Weakneſs, and their ſeveral concomitant $ mptoms, 
othing more effoctually contributes to prevent theſe Diſorders, 
than Coffee, as the learned Mr. Jeu has ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated. To theſe we muſt jain the concurring Authority of 
the — Baglivi, who delivers his Sentiments, with 
reſpect to „in the following Words: “ muſt, ſays — 
obſerve, that Coffee is an infallible Secret for removing tha 
<< Species of Head-ach, which, in conſequence of a bad Bice 
5 ſtion, ariſes ſome Hours after Dinner. This Effect I have 
** ſeen produced by Coffee in Numbers of Patients at Rome, 
and I daily find the Obſervation verified in myſelf ; for, ſince 
«© my Stomach is render'd weak, and I begin to be afflicted 
<< with a Head-ach, Liffleſneſs, and Melancholy, about 
„% Hours after Dinner, in uence of cloſe Thinking, too 
«+ extenſive Practice in viſiting the Sick, and indefatigable In- 
«« duſtry in deſcribing the Natures of their ſeveral Diſeaſes, a 
thing abſolutely neceſſury to the Practice of Phyſic, I mira- 
„ culouſly free myſelf from theſe Diſorders, which proceed 
from a weak Digeſtion, by drinking two or three Diſhes of 
Coffee. I ſometimes uſe Tea or late, but not with 
« ſuch as ariſes from Coffee, which is an efficacious 
„Medicine for Diſorders of the Stomach, and the Diſeaſes 
<« ariſing from them; whereas Tea is calculated for Diſorders 
of the Head.“ Le Frure, with an Intention to confirm theſe 
Sentiments, uſes the following Words : Coffee is beneficial 
<< to thoſe, who are liſtleſs, who uſe thick and viſcid Aliments, 
and who abſtain entirely from Wine. The Method of Liy- 
<< ing uſed by the Turks is a ſufficient Proof, that the Digeſtion 
<< of the Aliments is greatly promoted by Coffee; for tho” they 
<< live upon Pulſes, Fruits, Preparations of Milk, and unleaven'd 
9 not ſufficiently bak'd, yet they are very rarely ſubject 
„ to Diſorders of the Stomach. I might add, that this Li- 
quor ſeems, in a manner, neceſſary to the Turks, becauſe they 
daily uſe ſo large a ity of Opium, which is a powerful 
Narcotic. Henricus Schuluus, in his Difſertatio de Rebus non- 
naturalibus, tells us, that it y ſafely be affirmed, that Coffee, 
drank warm within an Hour after Dinner, is highly proper for 
thoſe who are afflicted with Head-achs, in conſequence of a 
Weakneſs of the Stomach, contracted by cloſe Thinking, and 
conſtant Study. It is alſo much recommended againſt Head- 
achs contracted 3 Lewenhoek, in Epift. 120, 
uſes the following Words: If, ſays he, I happen at any time 
„ to ſup more ſumptuouſly, eat more liberally, or drink a 
66 — vantity of Wine, than uſual, next Morning, by way 
cc icine, I uſe a ſomewhat larger Quantity of ee, 
cc than at other times. This Liquor I drink as hot, — * 
« quickly, as I poſſibly can; by which means an univer 
66 — is generall 8 this Expedient, I endeavour 
4 not only to expel the Matter, which, in conſequence of oy, 
© having eaten or drank too much, proves hurtful to my Blood, 
<< but alſo to ſupply its Place by the Coffee, which I edulco- 
<< rate with Sugar-candy. If, 8 Method, I cannot reſtore 
66 myſelf to Health, none of Medicines in the Shops can, 
« in inion, effect it. This was alſo the onl 
when 1 iv'd myſelf 
« feverith ; I ſometimes uſed Tea, in order to excite a Dia- 
< phoreſis.” In the Ephemerides Nut. Curieſ. Decad. 2. 2 
0, 198. we have an Account of an inveterate Cephalza — 
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Coffee: In the ſame Work, Dec. 2. 4, B. 6 g. were in 
| d, that Coffee, drank thrice a Day, prov'd an effeftual 


by Coffee. 


emedy for a Vertigo; and in 
we have an Inſtance of a Diarrhoa remov'd 
ne Effects have often been produc'd 


Eph. Nat. Curioſi Vol. 1. 44. 
Calies, Bea 
y is Liquor, in con- 
uence of its diluting and aperient Qualities,” ſome have ima- 
n'd, that it was the Medicine uſed by Helen for | baniſhing 
Grief, to which Homer gives the Name of Nepenthe : But others 


are of a different Opinion. There are alſo , who, accord- 
ing to Muraltus, extolling Coffee for its Antiquity, call it the 
am. Thus we have taken a 


WE. nigrum of the Lace 
iew of the Virtues of Coffge, which, in general, for daily 
Uſe, ſeems more proper for Perſons of phlegmatic Conſtitu- 
tions; than for Patients of choleric Habits, ſuch as are extenu- 
ated, and thoſe whoſe Blood is eaſily put into Commotions ; for 
theſe are injur'd by uſing it too frequently, and moſt effectuall 
conſult their own Health by drinking it weak, with Milk, an 

A little good toaſted Bread, drinking a Glaſs of cold Water previ- 
ouſly, By this means the Stomach is corroborated, and forti- 
hed en the weakening Qualities of the warm Water, the 
Digeſtion of the preceding Meal is promoted, and the Body is 
rendered ſoluble. Some, with an Intention to reſtore the 
Strength and Tone of the Stomach, put ſome Aromatics, ſuch 
as Cinnamon, in their Coffee ; but they, who love their Cof- 
fee rich, and drink it with Milk or Cream, 
of whoſe Ingredients are of a nutritive Quality. The celebra 
Lanzonius preſcrib'd Coffee, prepar'd with Milk inſtead of Wa- 
ter, as a Medicine ; and highly extols it in Aſthmas, beginning 
Hecties, the Gout, the Plearify „the hyſteric Paſſion, the Rheu- 
matiſm, and Barrenneſs in Women. In preparing it, the Milk 
of Aſſes, Cows, or Goats, may be uſed, as the State and Con- 
dition of the Patient require. But we are not to conceal the 
Diſadvantages generally ariſing from an immoderate and too 
liberal Uſe of Coffee. Many then, after the Uſe, or rather the 


* 


Abuſe, of this Liquor, are affected with a Trembling of the 
Hands, and a Palpitation of the, Heart. This, in my Opinion, 
is to be accounted for, not oniy from the too Quantit of 


hot Water, which reſolves weakens the Fibres of the Sto- 
mach and whole > i but more particularly from the ſtimulat- 
ing Virtue of too rich Coffee, eſpecially if the Perſon who uſes 
it has a nervous Syſtem, too eakly thrown into Commotions, 
and when it is drank upon an empty Stomach in a cold Room; 
for, at that Time, the cutaneous Pores being contracted, the 
Motion of the Humours is, by its means, more directed to the 
internal Parts. In Caſes where the Body is not habituated to a 
due Degree of muſcular Motion, the Coffee, precipitating in 
the Prime Viz, is converted into a kind of farigaceous Glue, 
which obſtructs the Lacteal Veſſels, and prevents the Diſtribu- 
tion of freſh Supplies of Chyle to the Body. Hence ariſe all 
thoſe Diſorders produc'd by a preternatural Viſcidity of the 
Blood, and a Retention of the uſual Evacuations, Hence we 
diſcover the Reaſon, why Maluſchmidius affirms, that Coffee, 
unſeaſonably uſed, without any Regard to the Conſtitution of 
the Patient, paves the Way to a Palſey. Willis, in'his Phar- 
maceutice Rationalis, uſes the following Words: In moſt 
„ Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as a Cephalalgia, a Vertigo, a 
« Lethargy, and a Catarrh, when the Habit is plethoric, the 
© Conſtitution cold, the Blood aqueous, the Brain too moiſt, 
ce and the Motion of the Spirits too flow and languid, Coffee is 
<< often uſed with great Advantage ; for, when daily drank, it 
& ſurpriſingly rouſes the vital and animal Spirits, and removes 
every thing that can retard the animal Functions. On the 
60 r thoſe who are lean, who are of a bilious or melan- 
„ cholic Conſtitution, whoſe Blood is acrid or retorrid, whoſe 
% Brain is hot, or whoſe animal Spirits are ſtimulated to too 
«© briſk and irregular Motions, ought entirely to abſtain from 
« this Liquor, ſince it diſorders both the Spirits and Humours, 
«© and renders them unfit for performing their ſeveral Fun- 
6 N 4 for I 7 85 — obſerv'd 1 labouring un- 
©«< der a Penury of Spirits, Cephalalgias, Verti Palpitations 
<« of the Heart, Tremors of 2 9 — 
<«« worſe by the Uſe of Coffee, and unuſual Languors brought 
on.“ Hoeclerus informs us, that many, by the continued 
Uſe of Coffee on an empty Stomach, have become indiſpoſed 
and extenuated z and that he himſelf knew a certain Man, who, 
by drinking one or two ſmall Diſhes of Coffee every Morning, 
was ſeized witha Vertigo, and Dimneſs of Sight, which were 
not removed till he eat bg. From that Quality of Cof- 
fee, by which it ſtimulates the Fibres, and exagitates the Hu- 
mours, we may conclude, chat it is, in a particular manner, 
hurtful, when ſtrong and hot, to plethoric Patients, as alſo in 
Coughs ariſing from an acrid or too ſubtle a State of the Blood, 
and in confirmed Conſumptions. But I take the Conſtitution 
of that Man' to be ſingular, to whom, as Boyle informs us, a 
Diſh of Coffee proved a more powerful Emetic, than Emetic- 
wine itſelf. "The Obſervations of ou and ſkilful Phyſicians 
evincez that the above-mentioned Diſorders may be brought on 
by the too frequent and too liberal Uſe of Coffee. Thus He 
un, in his Diſſertation De /Remediorum beni 


Ale, uſes 
be following Words ; No one, ſays he, el kee, 


uſe a Liquor, both 
leb 
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<< thit Coffee is prejudicial to his Health, fines not only with 
« the Turks, but alſo wick our own Countrymen, nothing is 
<6 more common than to drink liberally of it early in the Morn- 
ing, and immediately after Meals; yet we have numerous 
<« Proofs, that this Practice is often attended with bad Conſe- 
66, ; for a frequent and immoderate Uſe of this Liquor 
is highly prejudicial to weakly Perſons, and more eſpecially 
« Women, whoſe Nerves and Stre are confide im- 
«« paired by it; and, either in Child-birth, or on the 


ttack 
4 of any Diſeaſe, ſo conſiderable a Languor is brought on, that 
«< their Strength is hardly able to ſurmount the Symptoms, with 
„ which'they are afflifted. I know ſeveral Perſons, who, by 
4 a too frequent Uſe of this Liquor, have contracted a Trem- 
«6 bling of the Hands. Others, by its means, I have known 
«« :affli with an obſtinate Watchfulneſs, and a Debility of 
te the Senſes ; for theſe Arabian, as well as other Species of 
„ Beans, abound with an Oil, which is not friendly and balſa- 
<<. mic, but hurtful and injurious, to the nervous Syſtem, which 
« it renders ſtil} more weak than it was before.” Slare, in the 
Dedication to his Vindication of Sugars, informs us, that he 
became paralytic by too liberal an Uſe of Coffee ; and that his 
Diſorder was removed by his abſtaining from that Liquor. Sten- 
lezins, in the firſt Book of his Toxico gia, ſpeaks of the Diſor- 
ders arifing from the Abuſe of Coffee in the following manner : 
«© Coffee often proves a temporary Poiſon, when uſed too 
6 frequently in too large Quantities, or promiſcuouſly by Per- 
4 ſons of every Conſtitution, 1 in the Afternoon; for 
% by the Roaſting, its ſalino- volatile Parts are carried off, and 
there are only left a narcotic Oil, and an Earth, which produce 
«« Obſtructions and Coſtiveneſs. Hence we obſerve, that thoſe, 
«© who have narrow Veſſels, and thick and tenacious Juices, 
<« are, after the Uſe of this Liquor, eſpecially when rich, 
« afflicted with an Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia, a Palpitation 
«© of the Heart, Ry Reſtleſneſs, Sadneſs, Watchings, 
« and various other Diſorders; for, by the earthy and oleouy 
Parts of the Coffee, the Circulation of the already viſcid 
«© Blood through the Apices of the ſmall conic Veſſels is more 
« and more retarded; the thick, ſlimy, and terreftrial Juices 
«« ſtagnate here and there; and, when a Coheſion is once be- 
40 gun, by the Accretion and Combination of fimilar Particles, 
«« ObſtruQtions and Infarctions are formed in the ſhaggy Extre- 
«© mities of the capillary Veſſels, which, proving a Stop or Hin- 
% drance to the ſucceeding Blood, ef 06 a Regurgitation, 
«« and the ſeveral Symptoms ariſing from it. On the contrary, 
ce we find, that the moderate Uſe of this Liquor produces no 
«© bad Effects in Perſons of hot and fine Juices, but rather pre- 
4 ſerves their Health, by correcting the acrid Particles of their 
<«« Fluids, corroborating the Villi of the ſolid Parts, and pro- 
cc moting the Secretion of the Excrements, Sweat, and Urine.” 
In the Year 1695. it was in the Schools of Paris defended as a 
Theſis, that the daily Uſe of Coffee rendered both Men and 
Women'unfit for Procreation ; but no one will affirm this, 
who conſiders, that as numerous a Progeny is brought into the 
World ſince the daily Uſe of this Liquor in Europe, as before. 
With reſpect to this Subject, the above-mentioned Stenzelius 
ſpeaks in the following manner: In briſk and vigorous Per- 
“ ſons, whoſe Genitals are in good Order, and who have a 
« ſufficient Quantity of gelatinous Juices, Coffee, moderately 
<« uſed, is ſo far from impairing, that it rather promotes Ve- 
© nery, But it produces contrary Effects in weaker Perſo 
«© who abound with Phlegm, a N nee of earthy Par- 
« ticles, or whoſe genital Organs are languid. Of this Claſs 
«© was the King of Perfia Sultan Mahmud Kafnin, who, being 
A great Lover of Coffee, could not perform the Office of a 
«© Huſband with due Vigour. The unfortunate Queen aſcrib'd 
«© his Impotence to his immoderate Uſe of Coffee, and was fo 


firmly perſuaded of its ariſing from that Source, that when, 
c from her Window, ſhe ſaw a Horſe led out, ſhe aſked with 
« what Intention the People did fo ; and being told, that the 
« Animal was about to be caſtrated, ſhe replied, that ſuch a 
c harſh Method was by no means neceſſary, fince, by the Uſe - 
ce of that helliſh"Liquor Coffee, he might be enervated, and 
<« rendered like the King.” I can by no means agree with 
thoſe who affirm, that, by the daily Uſe of it, Scurvies, hypo- 
chondriac Diſorders, and Melancholy, are rendered more uni- 
verſal than in former Times. Without determining whether 
Coffee contributes more or leſs to Health, according as Perſons 
love it,. we ſhall only ſay, that it has been, in Caſes, 
obſerved to produce very app Effects. The Abuſe of a Thing 
ought never to deftroy its Uſe. It was therefore unreaſonable 
in Simon Paulli, a celebrated Daniſh Phyſician, univerſally to 
condemn Coffee. This Author's Opinion, ill-grounded as it 
was, was afterwards eſpouſed by two learned French Phyſicians, 
Duncan and Hecquet. Since, from what has been ſaid, we — 

that Coffee is beneficial to ſome, and hurtful to others, we ſhall 

here quote the Words of the celebrated Cheyne,” in his Eſſay on 
Health and long Life, with reſpe& to Coffee: As to Coffee, 
<<. ſays he, it is a mere Calx, or a kind of burnt Horſebean, but 


60 3 the Stomach, and of a ſomewhat better Flavour. 
„ Bat he 


Torts uls ir and-Optum inflead of Brandy. Bier- 


s Plea which ſome make for running into Exceſs in it, from 
<« this Mahometan Cuſtom, is altogether weak and. groundlets 


<< for thoſe who do ſo there, ſuffer for it as we do here; and 


<< thoſe who debauch in it, turn ſtupid, feeble;” and paralytic 
« by it ; eſpecially when they join Opium with it, (as they 
<« frequently do) as thoſe who wallow in theſe do here; and 


„ Topers and Brandy-ſwillers are here. A Diſh ot two of 


Coffee, with a little Milk to ſoften it, in raw pr damp 


«« Weather, or on a wateriſh or phlegmatic Stomach, is not 


<«« only innocent, but a preſent Relief, But tis as ridenlous, 


« and perhaps more hurtful, at leaſt in thin and dry! abits, 
<< to dabble in it two of three times every Day, as it would be 
« for ſuch to drink nothiug bar ſealding Lime-water:”* Dr. 
Andry, in his Treatiſe des Alements d+ Cureme, directs a Method 
of preparing Coffee, which exceh the ordinary Sort, is of a 


more grateful Taſte and Smell, proves beneficial to the Head 


and Stomach, removes Crudities, cotrects the Acrimony of the 
Humours, and cures obſtinate Coughs, Ihe Method of pte- 
paring it is as follows: a 


Take of unroaſted Coffre- berties, well excorticated, a Dram: 
Boil them in * Ounces of common Water, for half a 
Quarter of an Hour at moſt, and there will be a Liquor 
ot a Lemon-colour produced; which, after ſettling a little 
in a cloſe Veſlel, is to be drank warm, with an Addition 
of Sugar. 


The fame Sceds may be kept for a ſecond, or even a third 
Infuſion, becauſe they do not impart all their Virtues to the 
Water at once. If they are long boil'd over a ſtrong Fire, 
the Liquor becomes greeniſh, which indicates an Admixture of 
carthy Parts, but the Coffee becomes leſs valuable. But Mr. 
Duncan objects againſt this Method, and maintains, that by it 
that Principle is not extracted, for the ſake of which the Coffee 
is prepared; that the TinCture is inſipid, almoſt without Smell, 
and, in Reality, little elſe than warm Water ; for which Rea- 
ſon it is to be prefer'd, by ſuch as only drink Coffee for an 
Amuſement, fince the Abuſe of it is leſs prejudicial to Health, 
and leſs expenſive. In order to ſave Expences, various Expe- 
riments have been made upon Seeds of the Pulſe and Corn 
Kind, with a View to diſcover a proper Succedaneum to Cof- 
fee, poſieſs'd of the ſame Taſte and Qualities. - It is, then, 
found, that common Beans, roaſted, come very near Coffee, 
with reſpect to the Taſte and Smell; but they are heavy on the 
Stomach, and create a Head-ach. It is alſo found, from Ex- 
perience, that Rye roaſted, with a ſufficient Mixture of 
Almonds, for the fake of the Oil, and boil'd longer than com- 
mon Coffee, affords a Liquor exactly of the ſame Taſte, Smell, 
and other Qualities. Dee calls the Coffee prepared of 
Rye, Cafe d la Paiſane, in Imitation of the Caf# à la Sultane of 
the French. D. Friedel, in a German Treatiſe intituled Medi- 
ciniſche Bedencten, prepares, what he calls a Drink for Women, 
from an equal Quantity of ſweet and bitter Almonds, well ex- 
cortieated, roaſted till they are black, and almoſt reduced to a 
Powder. This he recommends for weaning thoſe, who are 
accuſtom'd to drink Coffee, from it; for it is not poſſeſs'd of 


the ſame Qualities. They who intend to render old and effete 


Coffee-berries as grateful as if they were freſh and recent, add 
a little Butter to them, when they are roaſting. We muſt alſo 
obſerve, that roaſted Coffee-berries are candied with Sugar, and 
preſented to the Table by way of Deſert ; and that, by means 
of Spirit of Wine, there is a Liquor prepared from Coffee, 
which the French call Coffee-water, and which is made in the 
following manner : 


Take of roaſted Coffee, three Ounces ; of Spirit of French 
Wine, two Pints : After Digeſtion, diſtil them, and edul- 
corate the diſtil'd Liquor with a ſufficient Quantity of 


Sugar. This Preparation is intended for thoſe who are. 


very fond of the Smell of Coffee. 


Many have affirm'd, that the Uſe of Coffee was firſt diſ- 
cover'd in the Eaft by an Abbot of a Monaſtery, who being in- 
form'd by a Keeper of Goats or Camels, that theſe Animals, 
upon brouſing on the Leaves, or eating the Fruit, of the Coffee- 
ſhrub, kept themſelves awake, and danced about all Night, 
recommended the Seeds of this Shrub to the Monks, that 2 
might be the better enabled to watch, and offer up their Pray- 
ers. But this is an erroneous Opinion, ariſing from this, that 
a certain High Prieſt of the Mahometan Law, call'd the Mufti, 
about the Middle of the fifteenth Century after Chri/t, hav- 
ing travel'd from the City Adde, in Arabia Felix, to Perſia, 
there ſaw the Inhabitants drinking Coffee, This Mufti, return- 
ing home, and falling ſick, was cured by Coffee, and procured 
it a great Reputation ; eſpecially becauſe he obſerved, that it 
removed heavy Pains of the Head, exhilarated the Mind, and 


prevented Sleep; on account of which laſt Circumſtance, he call'd 

recommended it to his Devotees, when offering their nocturnal 

Prayers, ” _ Arabia it was introduced into Egypt, by 
OL. 5 


to prove, 


OL 
4 * 


Monks of the Aale bees Seck, about the Beginnin 


ſixteenth Century. At this Time, when he who govern'd at 
Micra in Arabia, as Sultan, faw Coffee drank in the Temple, 


he was fo enraged at the Afﬀront, that, calling a Council, he 
condemn'd it . 1 


by public Authority, becauſe it excited Peo- 


x > to do Things inconſiſtent” with the Aabimetan Religion. 
are as much deſpiſed and expoſed by ſerious Perſoris, us our 


Phyſicians, in the mean time, muſter d up Arguments 

N its ſalutary Qualities, tho“ they were oppoſed vi othery. 
ut this Edict of the Sultan was ſoon ed. After this; 
both in thoſe Parts of Arabia and Egypt, witch were ſubject to 


the Turks, ſome ' Hypocrites attempted to uiſcountenance the 


nyo nes this Liquor, but to no Purpoſe ; for the Love of 
it not 


but alſo affected the Turi, and, thro* Syria, reach'd Ce- 


flantinople ; where, about the Middle of the fixteenth Century, 


public -houſes b to be erected for the Drinking of 
Coffee. © But when, in this Place, the Number of Taverns was 
enlarged, and Men neglected the public Worſhip in order to at- 
tend them, ſome zealous Devotees had Intereſt enough to get Cof- 


fee condemn'd by public Authority ; alledging, that it was incon- 


ſiſtent with the Laws of Mabomet to uſe any thing, by way 
of Aliment, which reſembled Coals, as, faid they, Coffee did; 
and therefore could not be drank by Mahometans, And tho", 


in the Reign of Amurath the Third, the Prohibition was rein- 


. 1 Men could ys — 52 from this 
iquor, *Li was ted, that t ould drink it private- 
ly who paid a certain Rated Sum ; the Law remaining in Force 
only againſt thoſe who drank it publicly. Ar laft, by another 
Mufti, the Law was totally abrogated, and a Proclamation 
iſſued out; That Coffee-berries were not to be conſider'd as 
Coals, and, - conſequently, that their Uſe was not inconſiſtent 
with Religion : Upon this, People of all Characters drank 
Coffee, and Coffee-houſes were publicly authoriz'd for the Sale 
of it. But, when Nupruli govern'd for Mahomet the Fourth, 
who was not as yet of Age, it was obſerved, that theſe Coffee- 
houſes were too commodious for thoſe who wanted to pry too 
curiouſly into the Meaſures of the State ; for which Reaſon 
they were prohibited at Conſlantinople, except a very few. This 
Liquor is, however, till uſed in private Families, and fold in 
the Streets not only of ern but alſo publicly in 
Coffee - houſes in the other Cities of the Orroman Empire. 
neceſſary this Liquor is thought among the Turks, that Huſbands 
are bound; by tract, to ide their Wives with it, as a 
Thing they cannot poſſibly do without. Dumont endeavours 
t Coffee has been uſed ftom Time immemorial in 
the Ea, or at leaſt among the Arabians ; but his Arguments 
will not bear a rigorous Scrutiny. It ſeems probable, that the 
Venetian Merchants, in their Return from the Zaft, having 
learnt the Uſe of Coffee either in Egypt, or at Conflantinople, 
made it known to the other Parts of Europe. In France it is ſaid 
to have been firſt known at Marſcilles, in the Year 1644. In 
Paris Coffee was ſcarcely known till 1669. From the Inha- 
bitants of Marſeilles, and eſpecially thoſe of Paris, the Uſe of 
this Liquor ſpread itſelf not only thro* the other Provinces of 
France, but alſo, in all Probability, thro' the other Parts of 
Europe. The firſt Coffee-houſe in London is ſaid to have been 
erected in 1652. but at preſent tis computed, that there are 
three thouſand of them in this City, 

The firſt public Coffee-houſe in London is ſaid to have been 
at the Tilt-yard. ö 

Geoffroy informs us, that we may diſtinguiſh two Kinds of 
Coffee, one ſmall and greeniſh, like Horn; the other large 
and yellowiſh, This latter Sort is the leaſt valued, and grows 
in the Iſland of Bourbon. Coffee enlivens the Blood, cures 
Head-aches, ſometimes promotes the Menſes ; and, therefore, 
they who are ſubject to large Hzmorrhages, or an Eryſipelas, 
ought to abſtain from it ; for, till then, they can never be cured, 
It certainly accelerates the Motiorf of the Blood, and has been 
often obſerved to cauſe Bleeding at the Noſe. 

If Coffee produces Hemorrhages, it muſt certainly promote 


Miſcarriages. 

COHOB, COHOPH, COHOBIUM, COHOBATIO. 
Cohobation, The Returning of a Liquor, diſtil'd from any 
Subſtance, back again upon the ſame Subſtance, and diſtiling it 
again, either with or without an Addition of freſh Ingredients. 

UA. - 

COHOL. The fame as ALconor. Caftellus informs us 
it is uſed, in Avicenna, to expreſs dry Collyria for the Eyes, 
in fine Powder. ; | 

COHOS. The ſame as CHaos, 

COHYNE. An American Tree, with Leaves like the Lau- 
rel. It bears a Fruit as large as a Melon, in the Shape of an 
Oftrich's Egg, of which the Indians make Cups. This Fruit 
is not eatabſe; but the Inſide of it, bruiſed, and applied to the 
Head, is ſaid to eaſe Pains thereof. 

- -COLATORIUM. - A Strainer, of any Kind. | 
COLATURA. Any ſtrain'd or filtred Liquor is thus 


COLCAQUAHUITL. An Anzrican Plant; alſo call'd 
3 ſeu Hes Orbicularis, - Nieremlerg. * 
4 . 


y more effectually ſeia d the Arabian; and Egyptians, 


* 


The Leaves, laid the Breaſt, are ſaid to cure a Syn- 
cope; drank, with Water, to ovoke Sweats ; fry'd, the 
Juice being 2 expreſs d, make thoſe who eat them 

TE ns ng po Ree 
id to cure le tation 

ſies, and Uterine Diſorders. 2 Hift. Plant, 

OLCHICUM.. 

rn conogeta hexapetaloidal, in the 

wer is naked, ous, in 
Shape of a very ſlender Tube, which ariſes immediately from 
the Root. The Ovary, which is lodged within the lower Part 
of the Flower, is furniſh'd with a long Tube, and becomes a 
triangular, oblong, tricapſular Fruit, full of round Seeds. The 
Root is double, tuberous, carnous, barren and wither'd in its 
outer Part, after one Year ; while the other Part, which is in- 
cloſed within the former, runs into Fibres, is cover d with a 
membranous Skin, and ſends up a Plant. Boerhaaue's Index 
alter, Par. 2. | | 

Boeerhaguve mentions eight Species of this Plant. 

. Colchicum; vernum ; Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. 69. 
ING-FLOWERING MEADOW-SAFFRON, 

2; Colchicum ; candidum ; multiflorum. C. B. P. 68. M. 
H. . 341. MANY-FLOWER'D WHITE MEADOW- 
SAFFRON. : 

3. Colchicum; commune. C. B. Pin. 67 Raii Hit. 2. 
1170. Synop. 3. 373. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. uxb, a7 ; 

t. 388. Boerh. Ind. 
Chab. 225. Dill. 
licum album, Ger. 


Flor. Fen. 27. Tourn, Inſt. 348. Elem. 
A. 2. + . Colchicum, Offic. J. B. 2. 6 


Cat. Gifl. 175. n & 
127. Emac. 157. Park. Theat. 
pureum, ac etiam flore albo, ſed rarius, Mer. Pin. 28. Colchicum 


Pye. Br ac etiam flore allo ſed rarius. Merc, Bot. 1. 29. 


t. Brit. 20. MEADOW-SAFFRON. Dale. 

t is found in fat and rich Meadows ; and the Root is the 
Part uſed, which is mortal to thoſe who eat it after the man- 
ner of Muſhrooms, by ſuffocating them. Dioſe. | 

The Root is ſuppoſed by ſome. to be the Hermodactyl of the 
Shops : It is of a poiſonous Quality, but is recommended in the 
Gout, being externally apply d. Bub. Dale. 

4. Colchicum; pleno flore. C. B. P. bo, FA B. 2. 654 
Clu/. H. 202. DOUBLE-FLOWER' EADOW- 


SAFFRON, 
5. Colchicum ; pleno flore, variegato. C. B. P. 68. 44. H. 


1 Colchicum; floribus Fritillariz inſtar teſſellatis; foliis 
planis. 24. H. 2. 340. n | 
7. Colchicum z, Chionenſe ; floribus Fritillariz inſtar teſſel- 
latis 3 foliis undulatis. H. Oxon. 2. 1341 ? Hermodadtylus, 
Okke. Park. Theat. 1587. Chab. 228. Mil, C4 7 Hermo- 
dattylus Officinarum, Ger. Emac. 164. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1172. 
Colchicum 2 alld. C. B. Pin. 67. Colchicum minus 
malignum, ſrve Hermodatlylus Officinarum. J. B. 2. 658. Col- 
* variagatum. Corn. 173 HERMODACT VLS. 
ole. 
This is a Root which is brought to us from Turkey ; but what 
t it is the Root of, we have no certain wledge ; ſome 
iking it to be the Root of a Colchicum, or a Dens Caninus ; 
others, of a tuberous {ris ; and others, of a Species of Cyclamen, 
They are flattiſh on the one Side, and a little convex on the 
other, ſomewhat in the Shape of a Heart, of a firm compact Sub- 
ſtance, yet eaſily powdering, of a light-brown Colour with- 
ag and whe 3 but little Smell or . 
ermodactyls are a ſtro thartic, purging tough, ſerous, 
and phle — Humours 7 the Joints, and — therefore 
accounted good for the Gout, and rheumatic Pains in the Limbs; 
ap are an Ingredient in the Electuarium Caryocoftinum, and 
Puluis Diaturpethi compefitus. Miller's Bot, Off 
8. Colchicum; vernum ; flore pleno, purpureum. H. Eff. 
Vern. o. 2. F. 1. Fig. 3.  Boerhaave's Index alter Plantarum, 


Bol. 2. 

COLCOTHAR. The Caput Mortuum of Vitriol. See 
V1TRIOLUM. 

COLERITIUM, A Liquor prepared of the corroſive and 
moſt pernicious Parts of 2 virtue of which Gold is 
wy'd, when rub'd againſt the Touchſtone, and which no 
Metal, but Gold, is capable of reſiſting. By this Liquor we 
know immediately whether Gold be mix'd with any other Sub- 

; for this latter will inſtantly change its Colour from the 
pplication of this Liquor, whereas the pure Gold remains 
wel =e7Y Rulandus. 

COLES, COLIS, Nds, is the fame as Penis, which 


COLETTA VEETLA. 

The Characters are, 

The Leaves are conjugated, and furniſh'd with Prickles: 
The Flowers.m ous, quinqueſid, and large: The Fruit 
is bivalve, oblong, containing Seeds. | 

Beerhagve mentions one Species of this Plant. 

Coletta Veetla, H. Mal, 9. 777 vi- Zeylanicum, 
febrifugum, floribus luteis. Herman, Herbar. Viv. Melampyre 


153. Colebicum Anglicum pur- 


r Maderas | ae 

MI. 5. 77. Plukn, Fil 119. 5? H. Beerhaave's Index 

alter Plantarum, Hal. 2. | 
COLIAS, Colias, froe Colia, Ariſt. Lacertus maximus mi- 


nor, Plinii. 

A Fiſh pretty much reſembling a Macarel, but mark'd with 
black Spots, and oblique Lines upon the Skin. It is good to 
eat, but its Fleſh is difficult of Digeſtion. ſalt it. 

t has a reſolvent Virtue, being bruiſed, and apply'd. The 
Brine or Pickle of it, held in the th, cures the Tooth-ach. 
Lemery des Drogues. N 

COLICA. The Colic. 

The Name of this Diſcaſe is one of thoſe not mention'd by 

tes, and it appears, by the Manner in which Celſus 
ſpeaks of it, to be new in his Time. Diocles Caryſtius, 
„ ſays he, gave the Name of Chordapſus to a Diſeaſe of the 
% {mall Inteſtine; and call'd anether Diſeaſe, which is ſeated 
ein the great Inteſtine, by the Name of Ileus; but, it ſeems, 
«© moſt of our modern Phyſicians call both of theſe Diſorders 
& the Colic.” If we may believe Pliny, not only the Name, 
but the Diſeaſe itſelf was new at the Time of the Emperor 
Tiberius. “ The Colic, ſays that Author, crept in upon us 
« (irrepfit) under the Empire of Tiberius. one was ever 
<< troubled with that Diſtemper before that Emperor; ſo that 
„ when he came to mention it in an Edict, where he ſpoke of 
<< the State of his Health, it was not underſtood at Rome, the 
Name of Colic being unknown till that Time.“ The Paſ- 
ſage of os juſt cited, proves, indeed, that the Name of 
this Diſeaſe was pretty much a Novelty in his Time; but it 
does not, from hence, follow, that the Diſeaſe itſelf never was 
known. before the Time he ſpeaks of. Celſus himſelf is entirely 
2 Pliny in that reſpect; for he is poſitive, that Diacles 
ve that Diſeaſe the Name of Ileus. Hipgocrate ſeems to 
ve comprehended the Colic under Pains of the Belly, of which 
he ſpeaks in ſeveral Places. 

It is not at all probable, that the Name Colic is ſo new as 
Pliny ſays it is; and, when Celſus obſerves, that it is the Name 
which moſt Phyſicians of his Time gave to that Diſtemper, 
what he ſays does not imply, that this Name was given it pre- 
ciſely at that Time, It imports only, that the Phyſicians, in 
the Time of Diecles or Hippocrates, another Name for this 
Diſeaſe ; and that the Term Colic had not been long uſed. 
What confirms me in this Opinion is, that Celſus himſelf de- 
ſcribes a Medicine for the Colic, which was invented by Ca/- 


jau, and that this Phyſician valued himſelf on that Invention. 


Celſus reckons Caſſius among the Phyſicians of his own Age; 
but ſo as to let us know, that Caſſius receded him. Caſſius, 
ſays Celſus, valued himſelf; which Expreſſion implies, that 
Caſſius was not living at the Time when Celſus wrote. Cælius 
Aurelianus, treating of the ſame Diſtemper, mentions alſo the 
Remedies which Themiſon thought proper in that Cafe. Now 
Themiſon lived under the Reign of Auguſtus, and before. 

There is another Author, who, I believe, is as antient as the 
two laſt-named, and ſpeaks of the ſame Diſeaſe, calling it by 
the ſame Name. This is Philo of Tarſus, who, among other 
Virtues which he aſcribes to a Medicine of his own Invention, 
ſays, it . ſor thoſe who are troubled with Pains of the 

olon. is is the Name of the Inteſtine which is the Seat of 
this Diſorder, and was alſo the Name of the Diſorder itſelf, as 
we may colle& from tlie Paſſage of Pliny before quoted. But 
2 this Name was in Uſe among the Phyſicians who lived un- 
| Auguſtus, it was not, perhaps, known among the common 
Sort under the following Reign. And the ſame Thing might 
poſſibly happen at any Time, with reſpe& to certain Names 
which Phyſicians give to ſome Diſtempers, and which occur in 
their Writings ; but do not, however, immediately paſs into 
Uſe among thoſe who are not of the ſame Profeffion. What 
Pliny, then, ſays, that none ever heard any Talk of the Colic 
in the Time of Tiberius, is not true, if we take his Words in 
an abſolute Senſe, when he ſays, that this Emperor was the 
firſt of Mankind who was afflicted with this Diſorder. 

Sydenham, ſpeaking of the epidemical Diſorders of the Years 
1670, 1671. and 1672. ſays, that, during all the Years of this 
Conſtitution, the Blood was ſignally diſpoſed to depoſit hot and 
choleric Humours in the Inteſtines, whence the bilious Colic 
prevail'd more than uſual ; which Diſeaſe, tho' it ſhould be 
reckon'd thoſe of the chronical Kind, and conſequently 
foreign to my Purpoſe, ſays he, yet, as it depended on the ſame 
Diſpoſition of the Blood at that Time, from which moſt of the 
then prevailing Epidemics aroſe, it ſhould, for this Reaſon, be 
treated of here ; but eſpecially becauſe I perceived, that the ſame 
febrile e preceded it, which uſually preceded the reign- 
ing Dyſentery of thoſe Times: And ſometimes alſo this Diſtem- 
per ſucceeded the Dyſentery, when it had continu'd a 
time, and ſeem'd to be going off. But when it did not ſuc 
an inveterate Dyſentery, it generally aroſe from a Fever, which 
afflicted the Patient only for a few Hours, and ordinarily ter- 
—_— in this _—_ | 

principally attack d Perſons of a warm and bilious 
Conftitution, eſpecially 2 A violent and 


intolerable 


COL 


| ndoerable Pain of the Bowels attends is. which eee 


to be tied together, and at others cloſely purs*d up, and bor'd 
thro', as it were, with a ſharp-pointed Inſtrument 3 the Pain 
abates between whiles, and immediately the Fit comes on agai 
In the inning he Pan is not fo certainly xd in one Pac, 
2s in the Progreſs of the Diſorder ; and the Vomiting is leſs 
| N . and the Belly more eaſily moved by tives z but, 

as the Pain increaſes, it becomes more obſtinately find in one 
Place, frequent Vomitings ſucceed, and the Belly is leſs ſoluble, 
till at length the unavoidable Violence of the Symptoms occa- 
ſions a total Inverſion of the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines, 
e the Patient be rcliev'd ſooner) and conſequently an Iliac 

affion, in which Diſtemper all Cathartics immediately be- 
come emetic, and Glyſters likewiſe, together with. the 
Fxces, are forc'd up the inteſtinal Tube, and ej by 
Vomit. If the Matter thus ejected be ſincere, it is 
green, ſometimes yellow, or of ſome unuſual Colour. 

A all the Signs of this Diſeaſe clearly ſhew it to ariſe from 
ſome ſharp Humour or Vapour thrown off from the Blood into 
the Inteſtines, I judge the primary curative Indication to be, 
firſt, that both the antecedent Humour in the Veins, and that 
- contain'd in the Inteftines, be evacuated ; ſecondly, that the 
great Tendency of the Humours to the Parts affected be check'd, 
and the intolerable Pain a 1. exhibiting Opiates. 

In order hereto I bleed freely in the Arm, if no Blood has 
been taken away before, and, in three or four Hours after, 
adminiſter an Opiate. The next Day I direct ſome lenient Pur- 
gative, and order it to be repeated a ſecond time at a Day's In- 
terval, and ſometimes a third time, according as the Remains of 
the Humour ſeem to be more or leſs in Quantity, But it muſt 
be obſerved, that if this Diſeaſe proceeds either from a Surfeit 
of Fruit, or any other kind of Aliment of difficult Digeſtion, 
whence depraved and corrupt Juices are firſt receiv'd into the 
Blood, TREE rated into the Inteſtines ; in theſe Caſes 
the Stomach muſt , {t be well cleanſed by I. 55 ing Poſſet- 
drink plentifully, and vomiting it up again; which being over, 
an Ogtate muſt be given, 8 Vein open'd the next Day ; 
and, in other Particulars, the Proceſs above delivered is to be 
followed. 

But when the Violence of the Pain, and the Vomiting, 
whence the Inteſtines are in a manner inverted, do not yield to 
Purgatives, uy muſt be made ſtronger ; for it avails not to ex- 
hibir a gentle Cathartic, unleſs, perhaps, the Patient be eaſy to 
work upon, which ſhould be carefully inquired into, becauſe 
fuch "Hb being too weak to make its Way thro' the 
inteſtinal Tube, does more Miſchief, the Vomiting and Pain 
being 1 by . and be, — A leni- 
tive pu otion e of an n of Tamarinds, Sena, 
and Rbabarb, in which Manna and Syrup of Roſes may be diſ- 
ſolv'd, is to be prefer'd to other Purges, becauſe it diſturbs and 
agitates the Juices leſs. But if this cannot be retain'd in the 

2 either becauſe the Patient has an Averſion to a liquid 
Medicine, or on account of the Vomiting, recourſe muſt 
neceſſarily be had to Pills, amongſt which I efteem the Pilula 
Cochiæ moſt, becauſe they operate the moſt certainly in this and 
moſt other Caſes. But where, either thro* the Weakneſs of 
the Stomach, or the Vomiting, Pills cannot be retain'd, I firſt 
| preſcribe an Opiate, and in a few Hours after a Purgative, at 
ſuch a proper Interval, for Inſtance, that the latter may not be 
overcome, and rendered ineffectual, but continue long enough 
in the Stomach to communicate its purging Quali thereto, ſo 
that it may at —__ rate immediately after the Virtue of the 
Opiate is gone oft. wever, if the Caſe will permit, tis beſt 
to give the Purge a conſiderable time after the Opiate, becauſe 
it operates with Difficulty, even twelve Hours after the Exhibi- 
tion of the Opiate. 

But becauſe a Purge always increaſes the Pain in this and moſt 
other Diſeaſes, where Opiates are indicated, at leaſt when the 
Operation is over, the Patient ſometimes finding Relief whilſt it 
works, I generally give an Opiate immediately after it has done 
operating, and order it to be repeated daily, Morning and Even- 
ing, on the intermediate Days, that I may more certainly caſe 
the Pain, till Purging has been ſufficiently 2 2 

When the Affair of Purging is Ver, I endeavour to check 
the violent Motion of the Humours, which is all that now re- 
mains to be done, by exhibiting an Opiate every Morning and 
Evening, which muſt ſometimes be repeated more frequently ; 
nor havel ever beenable to caſe very violent Pains, —— t ad- 


war might larger Doſe than ordinary, and repeati 


what might be ſufficient to overcome another Diſeaſe, proves 
ineffectual in this; the Violence of the Pain deſtroying the 
Force of the Medicine. Opiates may be ſafely repeated whilſt 
this Kind of Pain continues violeat, not after it ceaſes ; for 
which Reafon I repeat the Opiate in proportion to the Violence 
of the Pain, till it cither quite off, or abates conſiderably ; 
it at ſuch convenient Inter- 


it, For i 


charged by Bleedi and Purging, then Eaſe 
means of Opiates, always ſucteeded better with me than 


ſters, 
Diſ 


the Ore 


y on account of the 
ntinuance of the Diſeaſe, it ſhould ſeem, that only 


Colic, attended with e 
— * try d all kinds of 


2 Phyſicians : 
pony Uſe of Opiates, in the manner above delivered; and by 
c 


L ſubject to return ſpontaneouſly than any 
other, all Occaſion of e is to be prevented, by exhibiting 
an Opiate twice a Day for ſome time ; but if it ſhould return 
upon omitting the Opiate, as it ſometimes happens, I have 
hitherto diſcover'd ing that will ſo certainly promote the 
Cure, as taking long Journeys on Horſeback, or in a Coach, 
obſerving, in the mean while, to give an Opiate every Mo 
ing and brug for, by this kind of Exerciſe, the morbific 


tter is brought into the Habit of the Body, and the Blood, 
broken and divided by the continual Motion, as it were, under- 
a new tion ; and, at length, the Bowels are greatly 
engthen'd and refreſh'd by this way of rouſing the natural 
Heat. Nor do I think it beneath me to own, that I have fre- 
5 eur'd this Diſtemper by this Exerciſe, when all other 
cans had fail'd me. But this muſt not be attempted, unleſs 
ſufficient Evacuations have been previouſly made; and it muſt 


be perſi 1 od ſeveral * afterwards, 
ring theſe Years, one of my poor Neighbours livi 
was ſeiz'd with a moſt violent bills Colic, which Ne bad — 


endeavoured ĩneffectually to relieve by Cathartics, Glyſters, 
ſwallowing Leaden Bullets, I had recourſe here to the frequent 
Uſe of Opiates ; nor did they prove unſucceſsful, for he re- 
main'd tolerably eaſy whilſt he was taking them ; but, perceiving 
they only palliated, and did not eradicate the Diſorder, for it 
return'd immediately after the Effect of the Opiate was gone off, 
I had Compathon on the Man, labouring under low Circum- 
ſtances, and a violent Diſeaſe, and lent him a Horſe to ride to a 
conſiderable Diſtance, as above directed; and, after riding a few 
Days, his Bowels became ſo ſtrong, as to be able to the 
Remains of the Diſeaſe, and he recover d perfectly by this 
3 wen the 22 of Opiates. 

, to the 'I ruth upon this Occaſion, I have al 
known this kind of Exerciſe uſed with great Succeſs, not on 
in this Caſe, but in moſt other Chronical Diſeaſes, provided it 
was reſolutely perſiſted in. For if we conſider, that the lower 
Belly, wherein all the Secretory Organs are ſeated, is greatly 
2 this Exerciſe, perhaps ſome thouſand times a Day, we 

readily believe, that they are hereby enabled to off 
— ſiæy Humour fix'd there, and, which is ſtill more ma- 
terial, ſo ſtrengthen'd by this powerful Rouſing of the natural 
Heat, as to be able to perform the Functions of purifying the 
Blood, affign'd them by Nature, in a proper manner. 
In young Perſons of a hot Conſtitution I direct a cooling and 


ng Diet, ſuch as Cremor of Barley, Panada, and a 

ſmall Chi or 2 boil'd Whiting, every third Day, if the 
ite continues cravi I allow only Small-beer, or Milk 
boil'd with thrice the Quantity of Water, for Drink; and I 
indulge nothing further, unleſs Riding, which is n to 
the Cure, requires a more nouriſhing Diet, the 


Uſe of i Liquor, to recruit the Loſs of Spirits 
occabon'd by Exerciſe. 
. 9 
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Mirabilis, or ſome other Cordial, which was moſt grateſul to 
him when in Health, relicves at this time beyond Ex tion; 
for, by this means, the ſmall Remains of the natu Heat are 
rouſed, and the preternatural Ferment lodged in the Bowels, 
which occaſions freſh Fits between whiles, rendered inactive. 

The ſlender Diet above-mention'd muſt be continued not 
only thro” the Courſe of the Cure, but for-ſome time after the 

Diſeaſe is gone off; for as it is more ſubject to return than any 
other, and, beſides, is ®ſcated in the principal Inſtruments of 
Concoction, which are the Bowels, already weaken'd thereby, 
the leaſt Error of this kind will immediately occaſion a Relapſe ; 
and, therefore, all Aliment of difficult Digeſtion muſt be 
avoided, both in this and all other Diſorders of the Bowels, and 
Food of caſy Digeſtion uſed very ſparingly. 

Some Women are afflicted with a # ſteric Diſorder nearly 
reſembling the bilious Colic in the Acuteneſs of the Pain, its 
Seat, and the yellow and green Colour of the Matter diſcharg'd 
by Vomit. 

y Females of a lax and groſs Habit of Body are principally ſub- 
jet to it; as are likewiſc ſuch as have formerly had ſome hyſteric 
ndiſpoſition ; or (which frequently happens) thoſe who have 
juſt recover'd of a difficult Labour, occaſion'd by the Large- 
neſs of the Infant, whereby the Mother's A and Spirits 
were nearly exhauſted. It attacks the Region of the Stomach, 
and ſometimes the Pats juſt below it, with as violent a Pain as 
accompanies the Colic, or Iliac Paffion, which is ſucceeded by 
exorbitant Vomitings, ſometimes of green, and ſometimes of 
yellow Matter ; and with theſe Symptoms, as I have frequently 
ol ſery'd, there is joined a greater Lowneſs of Spirits, and De- 
ſpondency, than occur in any other Diſeaſe, e Pain goes 
off in a Day or two, but returns again in a few Weeks after, 
and rages with as much Violence as ever, before the Fit termi- 
nates, is ſometimes attended with a remarkable Jaundice, 
which vaniſhes ſpontancouſly in a few Days. When the Sym- 
ptoms are all gone off, and the Patient ſeems pretty well reco- 
vered, the leaſt Diſturbance of Mind, whether proceeding from 
Anger or Grief, to both which Women are extremely liable in 
this Caſe, is ſubje& to occafion a Relapſe. Walking alſo, or 
any Exerciſe uſed too ſoon, will do the ſame ; ſuch Cauſes 
being productive of Vapours in lax and weak Conſtitutions. I 
uſe the Term Vapours with the Vulgar, but whether they be 
Vapours, or Convulſions of particular Parts, the Phenomena 
may be equally accounted for, 
hen theſs Vapours, or Convulſions, attack any particular 
Part of the Body, they produce ſuch Symptoms as are natural 
to the Part affected whence, tho” they every-where conſtitute 
the ſame individual Diſtemper, yet they artfully reſemble moſt 
Diſcaſes incident to Mankind, as plainly appears from the Diſ- 
eaſe under Conſideration, which exactly counterfeits the bilious 
Colic, when it attacks the Parts adjacent to the Colon. And 
this is equally manifeſt alſo in many other Parts of the Body 
affected with this Diſeaſe. For Inſtance. it ſometimes attacks 
one of the Kidneys with a violent Pain, occaſioning exceſſive 
Vomiting ; and, being frequently propagated along the Ureters, 
it counterfeits the Stone; in which Caſe the Pain being increas'd 
by Glyſters, and other Lithontriptic Medicines, uſed to bring 
away the Stone, it continues with the ſame Violence for a long 
time, and ſometimes deſtroys the Patient, contrary to its Na- 
ture, as being of itſelf not dangerous. I have allo known it 
occaſion a Train of Symptoms, exactly like thoſe of the Stone 
in the Bladder. I was call'd up lately in the Night to a Counteſs 
in the Neighbourhood, who was ſeized, on a ſudden, with a 
very ſevere Pain in the Region of the Bladder, along with a 
Suppreſſion of Urine ; and having learn'd, that ſhe was fubject to 
various hy ſteric Complaints, I conjectur'd, that the Diſorder 
was miſtaken, and therefore forbid the injeCting a Glyfter, 
which her Maid had got in Readineſs, as apprehending it might 
be augmented thereby; and inftcad of this and the Emollients 
brought by the Apothecary, ſuch as the Syrup of Marſhmallows 
and others, I adminiſtered an Opiate, which ſoon removed the 
Diſorder. In reality, no Part of the Body, either external or 
internal, is quite free from the Attacks of this Diſtemper. 
Thus, in 88 Hips, and Legs, it cauſes intolerable Pain; 
and, when it goes off, leaves ſuch a Tenderneſs of the Part 
behind, that it cannot bear the Touch, as if the Fleſh had been 
bruiſed with abundance of Stripes. 

Having now, by way of Digreſſion, delivered ſome Particu- 
lars belonging to the Hiſtory of the hyſteric Colic, to prevent its 
being taken for the bilious Colic, 1 will briefly treat of ſome 
other Particulars relating to the Cure of the Symptom of Pain 
attending it; for the radical Cure of the Diſeaſe itfelf, which 
is effected by removing the Cauſe, is a quite different Subject. 

Bleeding and repeated Purgation, which are ſo manifeſſ in- 
dicated in the bilious Colic, at the Beginning, ſhould be omitted 
here; for Experience ſhews, that the Pain, and other Symptoms, 
are increas'd by the Diſturbance cauſed by theſe Evacuations ; 
and I bave often obſerved, that the Repetition of the moſt 

ntle Glyſters have occaſioned a continu'd Train of Symptoms : 

or, if we take a View of the Cauſes whence this Diſeaſe gene- 
rally proceeds, both Reaſon and Experience teach, that it is 


. Doſe whereof will produce the Effe 


rather owing to an irregular Motion of the Spirits, than to a 
Deprivity of the Juices, Now theſe Cauſes are either c ny 
and preternatural Hzmorrhages, inordinate Paſſions of the Mind, 
violent Exerciſe of the Body, or the like ; in all which, ſuch 
Medicines as increaſe the Hurry of the Spirits are improper, and 
Opiates are to be exhibited in their ſtead, tho? the green and ill 
Colour of the Matter ejected by Vomit ſhould ſeem to indicate 
the contrary; for the Conſideration of Colours is of too ſubtile 
and refin'd a Nature to authorize ſuch Evacuations as Experience 
proves to be detrimental ; and I doubt not but this Diſeaſe, 
which, tho” it be very painful, does no way endanger Life, 
has proved fatal to abundance of Perſons, thro* Miftakes of 
this kind. To this may be added, that, tho“ a very powerful 
Emetic be given To-day, in order to expel the ſuppoſed Cauſe 
of the Diſeaſe, yet the Patient will the next Day vomit a 
— equally green, or of ſome other bad Colour, like the 
ormer, 

But it muſt be obſerved, that ſometimes there is ſuch a Ful- 
neſs of Blood and Juices, as reſiſts the Operation of Opiates ſo 
powerfully, that, how often ſoever they be repeated, they are 
not ſufficient to quiet the Diſturbance, unleſs Bleeding or Purg- 
ing precede, I have remarked this in Women of a very ſan- 
guine Conſtitution, and robuſt Make. This being the Caſe, 
one or more of theſe Remedies, and perhaps both, muſt be 
previouſly uſed, in order to make +7 for the Opiate, another 

for which it is given; 
whereas, before Bleeding or Purging, the largeſt avails not. 
But this is an uncommon Caſe, and theſe Remedies are not to 
be repeated. Theſe Particulars being premiſed, where there is 
a Demand for Opiates, we are to proceed in adminiſtering them 
according to the Method ſpecify'd in treating of the bilious 
Colic : They are to be Need; in point of Frequency, in 
proportion to the Abatement of the Pain. i Method. in- 
deed, is only adapted to relieve the preſent Symptom of violent 
Pain ; for I have not undertaken to treat of that, in this Place, 
which removes the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe. 
But as this Diſtemper, both in hypochondriac and hyſteric 
Subjects, often terminates in a Jaundice, which increaſes pro- 
portionably as the original Diſorder goes off, it muſt be remark'd, 
that, in curing this Species of 3 all Purgatives are either 
wholly to be refrain'd from, or none exhibited except Rhubarb, 
or ſome other gentle Lenitive ; for *tis to be apprehended, that 
a new Commotion . be occaſioned ; Purging, and conſe- 
quently a Return of the Symptoms. this Caſe, therefore, 
'tis more expedient to give no Medicines at all, as the Jaundice, 
ariſing from this Cauſe, abates by degrees ſpontaneouſly, and 
totally vaniſhes in a ſhort time ; but if it continues long, and 
ſeems to go off ſlowly, we muft have recourſe to Medicines. 
I direct the following, | 


Take of the Roots of Madder and Turmeric, each an 
Ounce ; the Roots, together with the Leaves of the 
greater Celandine, and the Tops of the leſſer Centaury, 
each an Handful: Eoil them in equal Quantities of Rhenifh 
Wine and Spring-water to a Quart, to which, when 
ſtrain'd off, add two Ounces of the Syrup of the Five 
opening Roots: Mix them together for an Apozem, of 
which let the Patient take half a Pint warm, every Morn- 
ing and Evening, till the Cure is completed. Sydenham. 


As there are ſeveral Species of Colic beſides thoſe taken notice 
of above, and other Methods of treating theſe, I ſhall add the 
following Treatiſe on this Subject. | 

Among other Affections incident to the nervous Syſtem may. 
well be reckon'd thoſe violent Pains which aMict the Inteſtines, 
as being very ſenſible and nervous Parts, endued with a propulſive 
Motion, and, by Conſent, affecting other Parts of the nervous 
Frame, in Places more remote, being productive of very per- 
nicious Diſorders. 

As the ſmall and great Inteſtines differ with reſpe& to their 
Contexture, Capacity, Function, and Situation, ſo the Pains 
which affect them are no leſs diſtinguiſh'd by the Places where 
they are ſeated, their Degree of Violence, their Danger, and 
other acceding Diſorders. N | 

It is obſerv'd, that Pains in the ſmall Inteſtines are far more 
ſevere and acute, chan in the great ones. This is abundantly 
evident from the Effects of ſtrong Cathartics, and Poiſons of a 
cauſtic Quality, in exciting moſt ſevere, griping, and' rackin 
Pains above and below the Navel, as well as in the Middle of the 
Belly. For this Reaſon Hippocrates calls all Pains of the Inte- 
ſtines by the general Name of Iliac, making no mention in his 
Writings of the Colic Pain; tho', in our Times, almoſt all 
Pains affecting the Inteſtines are call'd Colic, and ſo accounted. 

Thoſe Pains are more properly to be accounted Iliac, which 
affect the Middle of the Belly, either by ſpaſmodic Conftri- 
ctions, or extraordinary Inflations ; whereas Colic Pains are 
ſeated in the Right and Left Hypochondria, and, by their Preſ- 
ſure and Diſtention, create a vaſt Uneaſineſs. lleriut, de 
Morb. intern. Cap. 39. gives the following Deſcription of the 
Pain of the Colic: It is ſettled in one particular Place, like 

| | «© a Stake 
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yet ſometimes —̃— 


#3 a Stake that is fix'd, 
cc Groins, to the Left ney, or both Kid ; ſometimes 
takes a revolving Courſe upwards, ſhifting its Place; actord- 
<« ing to the Flexures of the Colon, which, after it has left the 
«« Rectum, is turn'd towards the Left Groin, from whence it 
„ aſcends to the Left Kidney, where it is narroweſt ; and this 
4 Narrowneſs, with its Flexure at the fame Place; is the 
„ Cauſe why the Pain is more intenſe in that Part. Hence 
<< the Colon, becoming more lax and enlarg'd, is extended to 
« the Spleen, and proceeds under the Liver, where it ſome- 
4 times adheres to the Gall-bladder, and from thence deſcend- 
<« ing to the Right Ileon, ends at laſt in the Intefftinum Ce- 
«6 C6 * 

We take the whole Region of the Inteſtines for the Seat and 
Subject of the Pain; yet ſo as that, when one Part of it is 
affected in an extraordinary Manner, the whole inteſtinal Tube, 
from the Fauces to the Anus, ſuffers by Conſent ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, the preternatural Motions, and even the very 
Invertions and Injuries of the periſtaltic Motion, are communi- 
cated to all the reit, in ſuch a manner, that, if the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe be very conſiderable, the whole nervous Syſtem is, at 
the ſame time, affected to an — * Degree. 

The more ſevere and threatening Affections and Symptoms, 
- which either accompany or ſucceed the Pains of the Inteſtinum 
Jejunum, Ileon, Colon, or of the Rectum, in the blind Hæ- 
morrhoids, principally ariſe from a Convulſion of the nervous 
Parts, and are as follows: A Shivering, a Trembling of the 
external Parts, cold Sweat, total Loſs of Strength, Reitleſneſs, 
| Tofling, extreme iety, and internal Uneaſineſs, Hiccups, 
Vomiting, Conſtipation of the Belly, Teneſmus, Suppreſſion 
of Urine, Spaſms of the Bladder, a Fever, a contracted 
Pulſe, Difficulty of Breathing, and ſometimes epileptic Convul- 
fions, and a Delirium. | 

As the very Nature, or immediate Cauſe, of all Pain, con- 
fiſts in too ſtrong a Diſtenſion, Diſtraction, or Expanſion, of the 

Membranes and nervous Parts, or in too violent and convulſive 
a Conſtriction or Compreſſion of the ſame, ſo the Pains of the 
Inteſtines proceed from the ſame Cauſe ; for either ſome parti- 
cular Parts of the Inteſtine are diſtended and diſtracted by re- 
tained and included Flatulences, in a violent Manner, as if 
they threaten'd a Solution of Continuity, or theſe Parts are 
contracted and compreſſed by a ſpaſmodic Conſtriction, cauſing 
a very painful Senfation from ſome acrid, cauſtic, pungent Hu- 
mour contain'd within the Inteſtines, or in their membranous 
Subſtance. For this Reaſon, the old Diſtinction, made by the 
Schools, of a Pain in the Inteſtines, or Colic, into flatulent and 
fpaſmedic, is ſtill retain'd, not without Reaſon: 

a flatulent Pain of the Inteſtines, -the Abdomen becomes 
turgid and inflated to a ſurpriſing Degree; and fo great often- 
times is the Force of the Flatulences, as to diſtend the Skin in 
ſuch a manner, that the Pain is exaſperated by the very Touch; 
and there are Inſtances of a Hernia Umbilicalis proceeding from 
the Violence of theſe Flatulences. "The Pain, in this Caſe, is 
acute ; the Belly very much conftipated ; there is an extreme 
Anxiety or Oppreflion, attended with an Inflation of the Sto- 
mach, and a great Difficulty of Reſpiration, which are ſucceeded 
by Eructations, which afford ſome flight Relief; and, as an Ac- 
ceffion to the Diſtemper, the Patient is ſeized with cardialgic 
Affections, and makes fruitleſs Efforts to vomit. 

In the ſpaſmodic or convulſive Colic, as it is call'd, there is a 
ſtraiter Compreſſion of the Belly, with a Retraction of the 
Navel inwards, an extreme Coſtiveneſs, ſo as not to tranſmit a 
Flatus, and hardly to admit a Clyſter. There is, beſides, a 
moſt ſevere Pain in the Loins ; the Peritonzum itſelf, with the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, is violently contracted; and theſe 

ptoms are attended with a Refrigeration of the extreme 
arts, Trembling, Shivering, a hard and contracted Pulſe, ex- 
treme Anxiety, and a great Diſpoſition to fainting. | 

We think it proper here to obſerve, that there is a remark- 
able Difference between a Flatulence of the Inteſtines, and a 
fatulent Pain of the Inteſtines ; for the former proceeds only 
from a Decay of the Tone, Motion, and Strength of the In- 
teſtines, eſpecially in Perſons, and thoſe who have made 
an intemperate Uſe of cold and flatulent Food, or have their 
Bodies much weaken'd by ſome preceding Diſeaſe; but the lat- 
ter never happens without ſeverely affefting the Inteſtines, is 
not eaſily remoy'd, and is attended with more formidable Sym- 
ptoms ; whereas the other ſoon terminates in EruQtations, and 
2 —_— _— or two. | | 

We muſt not omiĩt alſo to obſerve, that nephritic Pains, 
which proceed from the Stone in the Kidneys, are carefully to 
be. diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, which | have their Cauſe ſeated in 
the Inteſtines themſelves. The confounding of theſe 
has long ſince been complain'd. of by Galen, and his Followers. 
How. nearly ſoever theſe Diſorders may agree, with reſpect to 
their Symptoms and Effects, there is this remarkable Di 
between them, that the Pain, which proceeds from the Stone 


in the Kidneys, is more fix d in the Loins, as well as more ob- 
ſtinate and acute, than in the 1 ic-Colic, which, on the 
contrary, cauſes a greater pation of the Belly, than no- 
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phritic Pains. Beſides; the Pain of the Colic remits after Evas 
cuation of the Belly by a Clyſter, which does not in ne- 
phritic Caſes. In theſe latter alſo the Patient is more ſtimulated 
to att Emiffion of Urine, which; beſides, appeats. very thin in the 
Paroxyſm, _ and ſometimes ſandy. Laſtly, in nephritic 
Diſorders, Pain is propagated ſucceffively through the 
Tract of the Ureters, which is a Sympt6m not obſerved in Pains 
of the Inteſtines. But they, who have laboured under one or 
two Fits of the Stone; are beſt qualified to diſcern its eharacter - 
2 . | 
ith re to the Theory of Pains of the Inteſtines, there 
is one thing principally to be obſerv'd, which is, that the Cauſe, 
from whence they ariſe, has its Seat in a quite different Place- 
from that where the Exacerbations of thoſe Pains ate felt. 
Thus, there never an Inflation of an Inteſtine, without 
a preceding or attending ſpaſtie Stricture, Straitnefs, or Ob- 
ſtruction from Excrements; or ſome tenacious Humour, 
ſome Inteſtine in another Part or Tract. The inteſtinal Tube: 
indeed is neyer without Flatulences, on account of the Heat 
and aqueous Humour conſtantly reſident therein ; but then theſe 
Flatuletices create. no Uneaſineſs; becauſe they have free Space 
to expand themſelves on all Sides ; but as ſoon as a Bar is put 
to their Tranſmiſſion, andy by being intercepted, they become 
collected, confined, and, in a manner, incarcerated; in one par- 
ticular Place, they exert their expanſive Force with. great Vio- 
lence upon the Membranes of the Inteſtines, by diſtending and 
diſtracting them to an extraordinary Degree. 
Whenever a Convulſion, Stoppage, or extraordinary Com- 
eſſion, is produced in ſome Part of the ſmall Inteſtines, as it 
— in a Hernia Scrotalis, or from Worm, or harden'd 
Fzces; or when there is a Stagnation of a conſiderable Quantity 
of Excrement in the Beginning of the Colon on the Right-ſide, 
which cannot be remov'd, there ariſes a great and moſt painful 
Inflation of the Abdomen above and below the Navel, and in 
= _— — — ſame. 
the Inteſtinum Rectum, or lower Part of the Colon, be 
affected with a violent Convulſion, the great Flexure of the 
Colon, in the Left Hypochondrium towards the Spleen, toge= 
ther with that Part of it, which is ſeated beneath the Stomach, 
and near the Liver, becomes inflated in a ſurpriſing Manner. 
But when it happens, as is frequently the Caſe in hypochon- 
driac and hyſteric Diſorders, that the Beginning of the Jeju- 
num, or End of the Duodenum, is ſpaſmodically affected, 
there preſently ariſes, on account of the neighbouring ſuperior 
meſenteric and intercoſtal Branch of the Nerves extended upon 
the Jejunum, a moſt ſevere Pain in the Loins ; the Duodenum 
and Stomach are filled with Flatulences to a ſurpriſing Degree, 
and the free Motion of the Dia is obſtructed 3 whence 
22 a great Anxiety of the Pracordia, a Straitneſs of 
eſpiration, with frequent, and almoſt endleſs, violent Etucta- 
tions. I have, more than once, in the ſpaſmodie Colic, ob- 
ſerv'd the lower Part of the Colon contorted like a Rope; and 
y ſmall Inteſtines expanded to the Thicknefs of a Man's 
rm, N 
Pains of the Inteſtines are ſo frequent, that no Age, 
Habit of Body, or Conſtitution, are exempted from — 9 
they principally infeſt Infants, Women, and old Perſons, and 
thoſe who are of a terider and weak Nature, and of a quick and 
delicate Senſation: | | 
There are different Cauſes of theſe ſevere and bitter Pains of 
the Inteſtines ; and, according to the Nature, Diſpoſition, and 
Force of thoſe Cauſes, are the Symptoms diverſified, and the 
Danger more or leſs to be apprehended. A very frequent Cauſe 
is a Retention and Induration of the Fxces in the large Inteſtines, 
and ſometimes in the ſmall ones, proceeding, in a great meaſure, 
from a Load of acido-viſcid Crudities, 95 juiceleſs, and aſtrin- 
nt Food, immoderate Sleep, and a Way of Life unuſed to 
rciſe and Motion. In this obſtructed and coſtive State of 
the Belly, whenever it happens, that, upon the Uſe of fweet 
Aliments, and ſuch as are ſubje& to ferment, of fat Fleſh- 
meats, - eſpecially Mutton, with drinking of cool Liquors, and 


Refrigeration of the Feet and Belly, the Inflation of the Abdo- 
men is incteaſed, andthe Pain exaſperated; we may hence diſcern 
the Nature and Marks of the flatulent Colic, which the Antients 


aſcribed to a cold Cauſe ; and whoſe Generation, and frequent 
Attacks, ſuppoſe an Imbecillity of the Inteſtines, and a Want of 
due Tone and Strength in thoſe Parts ; whence this ſort of Colic 
is very incident to fat and phlegmatic, as well as old and infirm 
Perſons, 1 if they take not due Care to keep the Cold 
from their Feet, Back, and. Belly. 
Another kind of Colic is the hilious, which, according to the 
Antients,' owes its Original to a hot Cauſe, and atiſes from a 
bilious, acrid, corrupted Humour, collected in too great Plenty, 
and ſtagnating in the ſmall Inteſtines, eſpecially the Duodenum. 
It frequently ſucceeds a Fit of Anger, . in Per- 
ſons of a hot and dry itution, in a hot and ſultry , in 
Vouth or riper Years'; or it proceeds from an exceſſive Uſe of 
hot and ſpirituous Liquors, and by cooling Potions, which ob- 


truct Perſpiration, is exaſperated, and rages with the greater 
Violence. The moſt remarkable, Symptoms, which attend its 


4 | Eee 


are, a Hoarſneſs of the Voice, the Heart-butn, 2 continual 
Loathing of Food, a Vomiting of porraceous bilious Matter, 


the Hiccups, a hot and feveriſh Diſtemperature, Reſtleſneſs, an 
intenſe Thirſt, a Bitterneſs in the Mouth, high-colour'd Urine, 
and little in Quantity, which is ſometimes ſucceeded by fre- 
t and bilious Stools. 


ilk, which is very much corrupted, and ered cor- 


roſive, by a Mixture of Bile. Hence the Fæces are, for the 


moſt part, green, few, and coagulated, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
„ epileptic and mortal Convulſions, from a Corroſion 
of the Coats of the Inteſtines. 

Children are very ſubject to the Colic, which proceeds from 
Worms co er, and fix'd in the Inteſtinum Ileum. 
This Diſorder is often attended with a continual Fever, Syn- 
cope, and a lancinating Pain of the Belly, as if it were 8 
rated with an Auger. We find Inſtances of this kind in Zacutus 
Lufitanus, Prax. admir. Lib. 2. OH. 33. and Hildanus, Cent. 
1, 0% 57. ; 

Ne Women in Childbed ſecure from very ſevere Pains of 
the Abdomen, which principally ſeize them on a Defect of the 
lochial Flux, and when the Belly is not rightly bound after the 
Birth, or has hail its Parts refrigerated. | ; 

The Pain of the Colic, and that to a vehement Degree, is 
alſo 
ſeizes the Sides, ſeating itſelf either in the Right Hypochon- 
drivm, under the Os Ileum, when the Beginning of the Colon 

ns to be ſtuffed with Fæces and Flatulences; or under 
the Liver, the Flexure, which the Colon there makes, being 
diſtended with Flatulences and Excrements. But the Pain is 
moſt intenſe in the Left Hypochondrium, under the Diaphragm 
and Spleen, becauſe the greateſt Flexure of the Colon is there 
ſituated ; and the attendant Symptoms are a Conſtipation of the 
Belly, Difficulty in making Urine, Anxiety, Oppreſſion, inter- 
nal Inquietude, and Decay of Strength ; for, in what they call 
the hypochondriacal Diſeaſe, the periſtaltic Motion of the Inte- 
ſtines being very much injur'd and vitiated, neither Fæces nor 
Flatulences have their due Courſe or Deſcent towards the lower 
Parts, but, ſtopping in the Inteſtines, eſpecially at their Fle- 
xures, where their moving, contractile, and elaftic Force is leaſt 
powerful, there ſtagnate, and excite thoſe troubleſome and 
painful Diſtentions. 

There are Pains of the Inteſtines, which are of a different 
Nature and Origin from the preceding, being cauſed by an im- 

re and acrimonious Serum, ſeated within the Coats of the 

teſtines. Such a vitiated Fluid is often obſerv'd in ſcorbutic 
Bodies, and thoſe who are infected with the ſcorbutic Purples, 
or the Itch; and even in the Gout, when this corrupted Mat- 
ter, through a Decay of natural Strength, is retain'd, and not 
tranſmitted to the extreme Parts; or from theſe, on account of 
various external Cauſes, by a Metaſtaſis tranſlated within the 
Body, This Species of Colic, exerting itſelf principally in 
Convulſiors, belongs to the ſpaſmodic Kind, and is at- 
tended with very ſevere Symptoms. It is alſo difficult to be 
cur'd, and threatens an Inflammation, nor eaſily ceaſes to mo- 
leſt the Patient, till the noxious Matter be again repel'd to the 
Extremities. See ARTHRITIS. 

Nor muſt we omit to take notice of a very bad and ſpaſmo- 
dico-convulſive kind of Colic, by ſome call'd the ſanguineous 
Calic, becauſe it proceeds from Blood collected within the Coats 
of the Inteſtines, eſpecially of the Colon, there ſtagnating, and 
very much diſtending the ſenſible nervous Membranes. Wo- 
men are uſually ſubject to this Diſorder, from a Suppreflion of 
the menſtrual Flux” and then it is called eric; or it may 
proceed from a Stoppage of the ſtated Flux of the Hemorrhoids, 
and then it is properly term'd hemorrhoidgl; and, tho* often 
occurring in Practice, yet the Cauſe of it is, for the moſt part, 
unregarded by the Phyſician. Men of a , robuſt, and ſan- 

ine Conſtitution, who are high Feeders, or indulge them- 
drs in the free Uſe of Wine, and lead an idle Life, are the 
uſual Subjects of this Diſtemper. Of this ſanguineous Colic we 
have many Examples and Obſervations by the very learned C. 
Pio, in his excellent Treatiſe of Diſeaſes proceeding from a 
Colledtion of corrupt Serofities. ' > & Us 
There is a very ſevere kind of ſpaſmodie Colic, which has its 
Origin from Fumes, which fly off in the Working of Lead, 
and are taken into the Mouth, and ſwallowed with 
This Diſorder is v 
in melting and 
ver in d 


which, with Difficulty; yields to Cl 
traction of the Navel inwards, 
of the Limbs, Nauſea, and continual Retchings. .This"tFtorder 


and often miſerably torments the for 
Potter, who are emiploy'd-in tlaſing Earthen 
#% &£ f 


ty 


- 


8 alſo are ſubject to be moleſted vith ſevere and dang 
priping ing Pains of the Inteſtines, occaſioned by « Stagnato of 
their 


incident to hypochondriacal Perſons ; and principally 


© affecti 


Ware with Lead, are obnoxious to the ſame Diſeaſe ; and we 
are aſſured by practical Obſervations, that Medicines, which 
have Lead in their C ition, as the Tinftures Antiphthiſica, 
or the of Lead, which Quacks frequently uſe for ſup- 
prefling a „leave behind them an invincible Coſtive- 
neſs, attended with moſt tormenting Pains. The great and 
erous Inconveniences occaſion'd ſome Y ears ago in Suabia, 
by edulcorating acid Wines with Litharge, was we", 69 and 
learnedly ſet forth in a Diſcourſe made by the Preſident Zeller, 


De Nexa Vini Lithargyrio Mangoniſati, ** of the Hurtfulneſs 


of Wine adulterated with Litharge.” Hence not only 
Pains in the Stomach, Abdomen, and the Left Hypochondrium, 
with obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, but alſo a convulſive Colic, and even 


a convulſive Aſthma. This Species of Colic is call'd the BEL. 
LON. a 
There is yet another kind of Colic, which may properly be 
call'd endemic, becauſe it is common in ſome Countries. us, 
the Inhabitants of Moravia, Auſtria, and Hungary, are very 
often afflicted with a very ſevere ſpaſmodic and convullſive colic 
Pain, the Cauſe of which is nothing but an exceflive Drinki 
of the very ſpirituous Wines of thoſe Countries, eſpecially 
attended with taking Cold ; for, by this means, the 
being put in too high an Ebullition, and having its Motion 
increaſed, if it can no-way diſcharge itſelf, either by natural or 
artificial Evacuation, falls upon the Inteſtines, and, being there 
accumulated, excites dreadful Symptoms. But this Diſorder 
nk, properly be referred to the ſanguineous and ſpaſmodie 
ic. | 
Some Pains of the Colic, of a bad Kind, are co 
n other Diſtempers; and I — 4 — Inſtances, 2 
iarrhœa, too ſoon ſuppreſſed by Aſtringents, and a Dyſentery, 
cauſed by Errors in Diet, as feeding too freely on flatulent and 
fermentable Aliments, have been ſucceeded by terrible and fatal 
Pains of the Belly. Fernelius, Pathol. Lib. 6. Cap. 10. relates 
an Inſtance, which he ſaw, where an immoderate Uſe of Quin- 
ces, preſcrib'd in a Diarrhœa, threw the Patient into moſt 
violent Pains and Gripes of the Belly, which increaſed to the 
Degree of vomiting up the Excrements, and proved mortal; 
and I have ſometimes obſerv'd the ſame Effect from too violent 
Cathartics. They, who are well verſed in the Practice of Me- 
dicine, muſt have taken notice, that Intermittents, as a Ter- 
tian or Quartan, not well cur'd, and eſpecially if the Patient 
uſes a bad Diet, have been ſucceeded by moſt dreadful and 
racking Pains of the Abdomen, Inſtances of which may be ſeen 
in Binninger, Cent. 3. Obf. 34. Cent. 4. Obſ. 41. and Lib. 4- 
Ob/. 8, 9. And this Diſorder is uſually very obſtinate; for, in 
the Diſeaſes which precede it, as before-mention'd, the inteſti- 
nal Tube has been much deprav'd and vitiated, and its Fun- 
ion, which, for the moſt part, dependson a convenient, 
lar, and ſucceſſive Conſtriction and Dilatation, diſturb'd and 
injured to ſuch a Degree, as eaſily to retain a Collection of 
vitious Humours ; from whence theſe, and other deſtructive 
Diſeaſes, may derive their Original. 

To proceed, the ſpaſmodic Colic is uſually a t and 
even conſtant Attendant of other Pains and Diforders : Thus 
nothing is more common than for a Pain, proceeding from the 
Deſcent of a Stone in the Kidneys into the Ureters, and 
forcing its Way to the Bladder, to excite moſt ſevere Pains in 
the Abdomen, together with the Cardialgia, or Heart-burn, 
Nauſea, and Vomiting ;. which are principally owing to the 
Conſent of thoſe Parts, effected by the intercoſtal Nerve, 
which is common to them. This is the Cauſe why ſome Phy- 
ſicians often confound the Pain of the Colic with tae proceed 
ing from the Stone, not being capable of diſcerning one from 
the other, as we before obſerved. It is alſo an Obſervation in 
Practice, that the convulſive Colic, with a ſtrong Conſtipation 
of the Belly, which are ſucceeded at laſt by an Epilepſy, take 
their Riſe in Infants, from the Pains which they ſuffer in Den- 
titton, on account of the admirable Conſent of the nervous 


Parts. | | 
Moreover, it among other Proofs, from Diſſections, 
that a Pain of the Belly may be excited by a biliary Stone de- 


tain'd in the Gall-bladder, and vellicating its Duct. Thus 
Ballonius, Lib. 2. Epidem. and Miſcellanta Nature Curio N 
An. 6, 7. OH. 220. inform us, that, in the Bodies of thoſe 


who have died of the Colic, the Gall-bladder has been found 


full of Stones. And Horftins, Lib. 4. 'Ob/. 47. relates, that 
a very ſevere Colic was relieved by the Diſc of two hun- 
dred thirty-three Stones from the Gall- bladder. Here I cannot 
omit taking notice of a peculiar Cauſe of Colic Pains, obſerved 
by the celebrated Tulpins, 
4 the Pain of the Colic 


6 „ y tranſudes inſenſibly 'thro* the Membranes of 
che Gall-bladder to this Inteſtine, as being the neareſt.” It 
„ is by no means adviſeable, 2 
. of the Liver, by bending the Body forwards, | 
< ſuch Poſture expreſſes the Bile.” = © 

Farther, it is not improbable, that Pains may be excited in 
the:whole Volume of the Inteftines, by an acrimonious Humour 


- 


cotroding the inteſtinal Membranes. And this js confirm'd by 
Obſervations on diſſected Bodies, in which it has d, that 
the purulent Matter, from the 2 of an Abſceſs of the 
Meſentery, by its adhering to the Inteſtines, has excited moſt 
ſevere Pains and Torments before the Death of the Patients, as 
Willis, Benivenius, and Wharton, ſeem to hint in many Places 
of their Works. . 
Beſides theſe Pains of the Inteſtines, which are of an acute 
Nature, and ſoon terminate in Death, or a Recovery, there 
are alſo Pains of the fame Parts, which are of a chronica Kind, 
and of a longer Duration, afflicting the Patient for Weeks, 
and even for a whole Year together, tho' with Remiſſions and 
Exacerbations at Intervals. After Death, at length, the Cauſe 
of ſo tedious an Illneſs has been found, upon Diſſection, to be 
a great Narrowneſs, Conſtriction, Scirrhoſity, or Calloſity, in 


- ſome Part of an Inteſtine, by which the Equality of the Motion 


of the Inteſtines was quite deſtroy'd. To this Purpoſe Kerck- 
ringius, Spicileg. Anatom. Ob ſ. 50. relates, that in a Boy, who 
died of the Gripes of the Inteſtines, he obſerved the Parts 
every-where diſtended with Flatulences ; but the Perforation of 
the Pylorus ſo very ſmall, as hardly to tranſmit a Flatus ; and 
the Sides of the Duodenum and Rectum, OE; congluti- 
nated, and, as it were, drawn together with a Thread, fo as 
that no Flatus could make its T through. Hollerius, de 
Morb. intern. Lib. 1. Cap. 41. and Rhodius, Cent. 2. OG/. 76. 
give us a Deſcription of a Scirrhus of the Colon. And Beni- 
wenius, Lib. 5. de Abdit. Cap. 30. 34. obſerved the Cauſe of the 
Colic to proceed from a Callus in the Inteſtines. Rhodius, 
Cent. 2. G55 77. and 82. found a Coalition of the Inteſtines 
after a Dyſentery : With this may be — what we find 
in Bartheline, Cent. 6. Ob/. 38. and 2. and Mi ſcellanea Nature 
Curioſorum, An. 1672. on the ſame Subject. Ballonius, Epi- 
dem, Lib. 1. p. 58. gives an Account of an Inteſtine which 
was contracted, and cover'd with a Callus. To theſe we may 
add, that the celebrated Waltherus, Profeſſor at Leipfic, has 
wen us a very learned Diſſertation on the Anguſtation, or 
arrowneſs, of the Inteſtines, which is very well worth our 
Peruſal. There has been frequently obſerved alſo, in Diſſe- 
Qions of thoſe who have died of. the ſpaſmodic Colic, an Im- 
plication or Folding of the Omentum ; which is a plain Argu- 
ment, that this Part alſo is ſubject to ſome ſort of convulſive 
Motions. That chronical Pains of the Abdomen may ariſe 
from a Diſorder of the Liver, we have ſeveral times obſerved, 
when that Part has been found whitiſh and indurated, and the 
Gall-bladder full of Stones: For, whenever the free Paſſage of 
the Blood through the Liver is obſtructed, it is not duly depu- 
rated from bilious Sordes ; and, beſides, its Courſe thro* the 
Inteſtines is obſtrufted, in which, making but low Progreſs, 
becauſe of its Redundance, and the too great Diſtention of the 
Veſſels, it makes painful Stagnations in the Membranes of the 
teſtines. 

In thoſe who die ſuddenly of an acute Pain of the Inteſtines, 
theſe Parts are commonly found to be inflamed and ſphacelated. 
Thus Spigelius, in his Treatiſe of a Semitertian, informs us, 
that, in DiſſeQtions of Perſons who died of this Fever, and had 
before their Death felt moſt violent Pains, like thoſe of the 
Colic, he obſerved: the Inteſtines inflamed and eryſipelatous. 
And he adds, that it was pernicious, in theſe Caſes, to omit 
Phlebotomy, and inſtead thereof to fubſtitute Purging, as the 
common Practice is; and we, for our Parts, have ſeen the In- 
teſtinum Rectum ſphacelated, from an ill Treatment of the 
blind Hemorrhoids. | | 
A Fit of the Colic, or a Pain of the Inteſtines, is often hap- 
5 reſolved by a copious Sweat, an Hæmorrhage at the Noſ- 

ts, or a Flux of the Hzmorrhoids ; as alſo by an Expulſion 
of purple Eruptiong to the external Parts, a Fit of the Gout, 
or any Eruption of ſcorbutic Spots. "There are frequent In- 
ſtances, and well of rvation, to be met with every- 
where, of ſevere and ſtubborn Pains of the Colic, occaſion d 
by repelling the Gout inwards, and ceaſing, on a Return of the 


out to outward and extreme Parts. Thus alſo a bilious 


Colic js reſolved by a Diarrhea, which carries off the black 
nd putrid Matter. Remarkable to this Purpoſe is that noted 
Place in Hippocrater's Book of the , at the End; where 
he fays, that “ a Perſon, labouring under a Pain in the Right 
« Side of the Inteſtines, being taken with a Fit of the Gout, 
ce had his Pain much remitted. It is a good Prognoſtic alfo, 
when the Pain ſhifts its Seat and Place. 
It is a bad Sign, when the Pain of the Colic, 
of the-ſpaſmodic and convulſive Kind, after the Strength has 
been exbauſted, and the Patient fallen into a colliquarive Sweat, 
, into a true Palſey, or into a ſpurious one, or into a 
Stupor of the Hands and Feet; and it is a fatal Prognoſtic, 
when the Violence of the Pain fill increaſes ; for, in ſuch 4 
Caſe, an Epileply, or Convulſions, or ſome other dangerous 
Diforder of the Head, as a Lethargy, Carus, or Apoplexy, 
uts an End to Life. The Colic alfo is very dangerous, whe- 
it be of the convulſive or bilious Kind, which ſeizes the 
Patient wich an actual Shivering, and rages with extreme Vio- 
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done, the Infafion of Manna, 


COL 
lence ; for it is a Sign of an 
ſpeedily removed, is ſucceeded by a 


The MzTrop of Cons. 


As to the Method of Cure, it appears, from what has beer! 
ſaid, that the Cauſes of this Affectzon are ſurpriſingly various 
and conſequently it may be infer d, that the Manner of Treat 
ment ought to be vary'd ih a Way ſuitable to the Difference of 
the Caules whence u Pain of the Inteſtines proceeds; 
| When, from a Supptefſion of the cuſtomary Flax of the 
Hemorrhoids or Menſes, e in Bodies abounding with 
Blood, there ariſes à violent Pain of the Abdomen, attended 
with much Heat, and an Acceleration of the Pulſe, we order 
a Vein to be open'd in the Foot; then preſcribe emolllent Cly- 
ſters, antiſpaſmodic Powders, with a ſmall Portion of Nite 
and Cinnabar, mix'd with a ſmall Quantity of Caſtor ; alſo our 
mineral anodyne Liquor, ( fee Liquor) mix'd with Eſſence 
of Caſtor, and vinous Sal Animoniac, not forgetting Bathing 
of the Feet, which, by remitting the Intenſeneſs of the Pain 
in a ſurpriſing Manner, are fovereign Remedies in the Time 
the Paroxyſm. Under x Remiffion of the Fit we muſt, in or- 
der to prevent its Retutn, lay hold of the rtunity, for 
endeavouring a Reſtoration of the Menſes in Women, and 
the Hzmorrhoids in Men, to their natural Courſes. Reme- 
dies, moſt conducive to this Purpoſe, are the Uſe of the mineral 
Waters, and Bathing, eſpecially in the Spring; beſides * 
Bathings of the Feet, with due Motion and Exerciſe of 
Body, a proper Diet, balſamic Pills, and Infuſions, in the man- 
ner of Tea, of carminative and uterine Herbs, are very 


proper. 

When the Pain of the Inteſtines proceeds from a Redundance 
of intemperate and cauſtic Bile, the fame Remedies are of 
Service as before b'd. But what exceeds theſe, and all 
other Remedies, in this Caſe, is a nitrous Powder, mix'd with 
one or two Drops of the true diftil'd-Oil of Millefolium, (Yat- 
row) to be taken in three or four Ountes of the Water of 
common Chamomile-flowers z which may be render'd till mores 
2 as 7 as 2 by a Mixture of Syru * 

oppies, and ſweet Spirit of Nitre, right . as 
this Water, before-mention'd, is a 1 — Vehicle 
for Remedies in all Pains of the Abdomen, fo it operates with 
more Succeſs, when diſtil'd with Beer made of Wheaten-malt. 
It is better alſo, in this kind of Colic, to exhibit the Remedies 
in a ſomewhat cool than hot Vehicle, and to abſtain from hat 
Decoctions and Infuſions, as well as from a ſudorific Regimen, 
and the Uſe of the hot Bath, which might exaſperate the bili- 
ous Humour, and cauſe it to penetrate more d 7 0 the 
nervous Parts. We are . K by practical 05 ervations, 
that the bare Drinking of cold Water, which Galen himſelf 
preſcrib'd in a bilious Colic, has done excellent Service in ſuch 
Caſes as theſe, and removed the Diſtemper; and this P is 
the more to be regarded, if the Diſorder was excited by a ſud-. 
den Fit of Anger. © 

If the Pain be tenſive, and fix'd in the Right or Left H 
chondrium, or beneath the Stomach, it is a ſure Sign, t 
the Diſorder proceeds from Flatulences, or Excrements incloſed 
within the Flexures of the Colon, In this Caſe, the principal 
Indication directs us to the Uſe of Clyſters of an emolli 
diſcutient, and corroborating ity, not otnitting exter 
1 of carminative and emollient Liniments fo t 

efted Part, The Belly being thus evacuated, and the Flatu- 
lences expel'd and diſcuſs'd, our balſamic Pills, prepared after 
the Example of Becher, are to be taken; interpoling, between 
the Dofes, ſome . Salt, Decoction of Manna, Cremor, 
or Terra foliata, of Tartar, mix'd with a Spoonful or two of 
Oil of ſweet Almonds. 281 7 
When the Rectum, and Part of the Colon, ularly on 
the Lefe Side, are affected with a ſtrong corivullive Strifture, 
ſo as to be incapable of tranfmitting either Flatus or Faces, 
and a Clyſter cannot conveniently be introduced, the Abdomen 
is to be fomented all over with hot and rich Oils by Cote 
particularly thoſe of Chamomile, Dill, or Rue boll'd, and with 

Fats of a Badger, Dog, Fox, Beaver, of Man; which 
may alſo be introduced, if poſſible, into the Bell . 
in order to the Relaxation of the ff bnodic Conſlri : 
ore directed, is to be exhi- 


bited. : 

A flatulent Colic, procceding from Imbecillity and Watt e 
due Tone of the Stomach and fnceſtines, or from rod 
ill digeſted, cauſing Inflations, admits' of the U 
minative Things ſomewhat hotter than 2 Amo 
theſe are fpirituous carminative Waters, 4, of the Seeds 
of. Cumin and Caraway, Orange-peel, the Flowers of common 
and Roman mile, and Cardamoms, diftid in Wine; the 
carminative Effence of Weielius ; the Efſerice of Orange perl 
well farurated, and exalted with che Spirit of Sal Ammonizc ; 
the mineral anodyne Liquor, mix d with our liquid Ballas of 
Life ; or the following carminative Liquor:: "Ob 
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tori; which, if 886 
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Car- 
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Tate of foreet Spirit of Nitre, or of our mineral anodyne 
Liquor, Eſſence of Orange peut, Tincture of Tartar, each 


three Drams ; Spirit of Sal Ammoniae, one Dram; Oil 

of Caraway diſtil'd, Oil of Cumin, Oil of Cedar, Oil of 

common ile diſtil'd, of each fix Drams: Mix 
them, The Doſe is from thirty to fifty Drops. 

A Draught of Vinum Hippocraticum, as it is call'd, prepared 


of Aromatics, as Orange and Lemon-peel, Mace, Cloves, 
Cardamoms, and Sugar, to aged Perſons, and where the Diſ- 
eaſe takes its Riſe from a Refrigeration of the Abdomen and 
external Parts, often affords extraordinary and preſent Relief. 
It is alſo very uſeful to foment the Region of the Abdomen, 
now-and-then, with heated Tiles, or Marble, or with 
full of Oats and common Salt, the Seeds of Cara way and Aniſe, 
Bay-berries, and Juniper-berries, heated. 
| hen the Pains of the Abdomen are occaſion'd by the Re- 
preſſion, or ſtriking inwards, of ſome exanthematous Matter, 
or critical Diſcharge, the Itch, Purpura, Gout, Rheumatiſm, 
or Erylipelas, a prudent Phyſician, who knows what he has to 
do, will make it his ſole Care to promote a gentle Diaphoreſis ; 
in which I have ſometimes very happily ſucceeded, by preſcrib- 
ing Eſſence of Scordium, well ſaturated, extracted with Spirit 
of Elder-flowers, not highly rectify d, and mix'd with an equal 
Quantity of our anodyne Liquor, to be taken, thirty or.forty 
Drops, twice a Day, in ſome warm Fluid, About the Time 


of going to Bed I exhibit a bezoardic Powder, mix'd with a 


very ſmall Quantity of Nitre and Cinnabar, in recent Juice of 
mons, not omitting the. Uſe of emollient and demulcent 
Clyſters, and keeping the Body in a gentle OI, 
the Pain of 8 proceeds from Worms, as it is 
uſual in younger Subjects, it will be proper, in order to eaſe 
the Patient, firſt of all, to apply a Cataplaſm to the Abdomen, 
conſiſting of Emollients and Paregorics, as the Flowers of El- 
der, common Chamomile, Melilot, and Mullein, the Seeds of 
Fenugreek, Dill, and Aniſe, prepared with Milk and Saffron, 
and included in a Hog's Bladder, or in a Linen Cloth. After 
this, Clyſters, compoſed of the ſame Ingredients, are to be fre- 
ney uſed, and they are to be prepared with new Milk. 
nternally are to be given a Tincture of Rhubarb and Tanſey, 
which laſt is a true ſpecific Anthelmintic, or Remedy againſt 
Worms ; the Belly is to be evacuated, and ſometimes the Uſe 
of Water, in which crude Mercury has been boil'd, is to be 
interpoſed. By theſe means it often happens, that Cluſters of 
Worms, which oppreſs'd and obſtructed the Paſſages of the 
Inteſtines, have been expel'd ; upon which thoſe ſevere Pains 
of the Abdomen have ceaſed, and all the dangerous Symptoms 
ſoon after vaniſh'd. | 
Here we muſt not omit to take notice of that moſt ſevere, 
and almoſt intolerable Pain, which affects the nervous Mem- 
brane of the Inteſtinum Rectum, a Part of moſt exquiſite Sen- 
ſation, and communicating its Diſorder, by Conſent, to almoſt 
all Parts of the Body. It proceeds from hæmorrhoidal Blood 
oppreſſing and ſtraitening the ſmaller Veſſels, and is known by 
the Name of the blind Hemorrhoids, requiring, a particular 
Method of Cure. In this Caſe I order a Vein to be open'd, 
not in the Foot, but in the Arm, for the better Derivation of 
the Blood from the inferior to the ſuperior Parts. For external 
Uſe, I have had ample Experience of two Remedies of excel- 
lent Virtue : One is a Liniment, pre of three Drams of 
Sperma Ceti, one Dram of Oil of Henbane, fix Grains of 
phire, and ten Grains of Saffron, with which the Tumors 
muſt be anointed hot. The other Remedy is an Epithem, pre- 
pared of Water of Quick-lime, temper'd with Roſe-water, 
and Elder-flower- water, Sugar of Lead, and camphorated 
Spirit of Wine, to be apply'd warm upon Linen. 
As for that terrible convulſivo-ſpaſmodical Colic,  call'd Sa- 
turnine, (from Saturnus, the chymical Term for Lead) which 
afflicts the Workmen employ'd in Smelting, or otherwiſe Ma- 
8 „of Lead, and torments them to a moſt violent 
egree, is.no better Preſervative, hitherto invented, than 
taking ſome fat Broth in the Morning. For the Cure, Clyſters 
of. pure Oil, with drinking uantities of Oil of {weet 
Almonds, with -or without a ion of Manna, are ſuffi- 
cient to complete the Work. To relieve the Palſey, let the 
Patient bathe in ſweet Water, and afterwards anoint the Abdo- 
men, and Spine of the Back, with a Liniment prepared of 
human Fat, expreſs'd Oil of Nutmeg, and of Henbane, Saf- 
fron, and Oil of Roſemary : There is ſcarcely a more certain 
and ſpeedy Remedy. See BELLON. 


CLixicar CauTtions and OBstRvaTIONs.. 


In a ſpaſmodic and convulſive Pain of the Abdomen and In- 
teſtines, attended with a great Conſtipation of the Belly, by all 

cans avoid Cathartics, and Clyſters of an acrimonious 59 
Jity "Bt have known to produce Inflammations, ſuc- 


"" After a long Coltivenels, and Oppilation of the Inteltine 


or Quantity, 


COL 


with indurated Fæces, it i not ſufficient to give the Patient 
one Clyfter ; for there is often Occaſion for two or three to be 
injected within the Space of one Hour. 

Sometimes it happens, that an indurated and compacted Por- 
tion of the Excrements, by R in the Inteſtinum Rec- 
tum, ihtercepts the Paſſage of the reſt, together with the Fla- 
tulences : In this Caſe the Anus is to be treated with emollient 
Fomentations, and the Belly is to be ſolicited with pinguious 
and ſaline Suppoſitories. Some Ounces alſo of Linſeed- oil, or 
Rapeſeed- oil, with an emollient Decoction, in which there 
has been firſt diſſolved a ſufficient Quantity of Venice Soap, are 
to 8 by a Syringe, in order to mollify the Hardneſs of 
the Fæces. 

The Fume of Tobacco alone, convey'd thro? a convenient 
Syringe, is believed to excel all other Remedies, its happy Suc- 
ceſs, in theſe Caſes, being atteſted by Obſervations ; tho, for 
my part, I can promiſe nothing, with Certainty, concerning 
its ſingular Efficacy : But thus far I know, that this Experi- 
ment, try'd on Horſes, is of extraordinary Virtue in an obſti- 
nate Coſtiveneſs. I have known alſo ſome of the meaner Sort 
of People, who labour'd under very ſevere Pains of the Inte- 
ſtines, freed from them, in an Inſtant, by only ſwallowing the 
Smoak of Tobacco. 

In all violent Pains of the Inteſtines, heating Carmi- 
natives, Sudorifics, and Bathing, are very prejudicial, when 
uſed before Evacuation of the Belly ; for while they convey the 
bilious or corroſive Matter into the Blood, without expelling it 
to the exterior Parts, the Anxiety is increaſed, and Palſeys, 
Contractions, hectic Fevers, and even epileptic Convulſions, 
are the Conſequence. 

Aged or weak Perſons, afflicted with Pains of the Abdo- 
men, are wholly to avoid Opiates, and much more Narcotics ; 
and the ſame Gution is neceſſary, when the Body has been 
weaken'd and exhauſted with long and ſharp Pains ; but more 
eſpecially to be obſerved, when, after an extreme Weakneſs, 
the Patient ſweats exceſſively; for I have known a true as well 
as a ſpurious ors, 5 and even a Sphacelus of the internal Parts, 
produced by ſuch Means. 

However, in hypochondriacal Diſorders, and the hyſteric 
Paſſion, attended with a violent Cough, and ſevere Pains of the 
Abdomen, with Eroſions, our balſamic Pills, or the Pilule 
Alephanginæ, quicken'd with the Extraftum Panchymagogum 
of Crolliut, with an Addition of one or two Grains of rightly 
prepared Laudanum, or Theriaca Cceleſtis, taking, between 
the Doſes, ſome nitro- ſaline and abſorbent Powders, afford ex- 
traordinary Relief under the Pains and Spaſms. And thus 
many famous Phyſicians, particularly Riverius, Poterius, Cra- 
nius, Hollerius, and Foreſtus, highly recommend ſome cathar- 
tic Pills, mix'd with a ſmall Quantity of Laudanum, in Pains 
of the Abdomen, and that not without Reaſon ; for, on a 
Remiſſion of the Pain and Spaſms, the tion of the Cathar- 
tic is much facilitated, and the intended Evacuation ſucceſsfully 
perform'd. 

If a ſevere Pain of the Inteſtines returns at certain Intervals 
of Time, which uſually happens in March and October, eſpe- 
cially when the North Wind blows hard, the Cauſe of it is 
probably a Collection of Blood within the Coats or Membranes 
of the Inteſtines ; becauſe, at ſuch a Seaſon, the Blood, - 
gitating, becomes accumulated in the Veins of the Anus. For 

is Reaſon, Bleeding in the Foot will be very convenient, in 
order to promote the Flux of the Hemorrhoids, if cuſtomary 
as a Preſervative. But, if the Patient was never affected with 
this critical Excretion of Blood, I always found it moſt adviſe- 
able to open a Vein in the Arm, in order to derive the Blood 
from the inferior to the ſuperior Parts ; whereas, if it finds no 
Paſſage by the hæmorrboidal Veins, its Impetus and Afflux 
towards the inſerior Parts is increaſed by frequent Veneſection 
in the Foot. | 

Hypochondriacal Perſons, and thoſe who are ſubject to a 
Flux of the Hzmorrhoids, are almoſt continually moleſted 
with Pains of the Stomach and Inteſtines, If, therefore, the 
Diſorder be inveterate, and will yield neither to domeſtic nor 
officinal Remedies, I never found a ſpeedier or more effeQual 
Help than a right Uſe of the hot Caroline Springs, or temperate 
mineral Waters, | ſuch as the Selteran, or thoſe of Embſen, in- 
ternally. ; and of the Waters of Teplitz, externally, by bath- 
ing in them, eſpecially if the Uſe of theſe Waters be attended 
with frequent and proper Motion and Exerciſe, and a due Care 
be taken of the Diet. | | 

The fame is to be underſtood of our Bath Waters. he 
Women in Childbed are very ſubject to Pains of the Loins 
and Inteſtines, eſpecially if the ia flow not in due Lima 
From theſe Pains ariſe exanthematous Fevers, 
which, if they increaſe upon the Patient, uſually prove fatal. 
In this Caſe the Duty of the Phyſician is to uſe his utmoſt En- 
deavours for the Mitigation of thoſe Pains, which is beſt effected 
by promoting the Lochial Flux; and, if Medicines prove inef- 
fectual for this Purpoſe, Bleeding in the Foot may very ſafely 
be uſed ; upon which the Lochia oftentimes immediately appears 
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lower Belly, that frequently return upom them, which. is t 
Caſe, as I have c Nel of thoſe who are afſlifted wi 
the Gout, or Stone in the Kidneys, and alſo of h andi 
cal Perſons, and ſuch as are ſubj to the Hzmor 
before all Things, to be injoin'd a ſtrict R 
Way of = The principal Rules to for th 
Purpoſe are, . to avoid, as much as polſible, . 
Perturbations of Mind, ſuch as Terror, Anger, and Sorrow 
for there is nothing ſo. injurious to the nervous 5 and fo 
likely to excite on a ſudden any latent Diſcaſe in thoſe Parts, 
' as a violent Commotion of the Mind. „in the next 
Place, the Cold of the North Wind is by all meam to be 
avoided, becauſe it has great Influence in promoting the Return 
and Exacerbations of nervous Diftempers ; in particular, 
Region of the Loins, the Parts about the Præcordia, and 
Fest, are carefully to be defended àgainſt it. Again, "as 
Diet, ſuch Perſons are adviſed to abſtain from leguminous Au- 
ments, and, among theſe, eſpecially from Peas, Beans, ai 
Cabbage. Eating of fat Mutton, and elpecially drinking 

' Liquors upon it, are to be avoided alſo as prejudicial, 
over, the Body is not to remain one Day in Idlenels and Reſt, 
but to be frequently exerciſed. Tyallian ſpeaks well, and ve 
much to the Purpoſe, when he recommends Motion for thoſe 
Diſorders, in the following Expreſſions: All kihds of Mo- 
tion and Exerciſe are admirably beneficial to thoſe who have 
s been ſubje to ſuch a Diſorder, and have frequent” Fits of 
„ the ſame, whether it be Walking, Riding on Horſeback, 
« or Moving in a Ship- or Boat; alſo Exerciſes and Friftions of 
<< the whole Bod of Place, and long Journeys ; for 
4 all theſe Means attenuate, diſcuſs, and render the whole 
| «© Body free from excrementitious Incumbrances, corrobo- 
* rating the univerſal Habit to ſuch a Degree, that the affected 
<« Parts ſhall not for the future collect the cold Humour, nor 
<< yet readily receive it by Influx from other Parts,” In the 
laſt place, I would adviſe all Perſons to be ſparing in their-Uſe 
of — Liquors, and particularly of the Stomach Cordial 


- 


waters, becauſe I have often obſerved, that an exceſſive Drink- capabl 


ing of theſe Liquors has been niore prejudicial and pernicious, 
in theſe Caſes, than eating of Fruits; for it is a vulgar and 
erroneous Notion, that theſe ſpirituous Draughts contribute 
any thing towards the better Diffolution and Digeſtion” of the 
| Food, which principally depend on the falival Humour; ſpiritu- 
ous Liquors being ſo far from promoting the Solution of the 
Aliment, that, by precipitating the chylous Parts into the In- 
teſtines, and by their incraſſating and ent Qualities, they 
adminiſter Matter for Eructations and Flatulences. Hoffman, 
Medic. Rat. Syſtemat. | 

As I apprehend, that much the greateſt Number of Colics 
which occur are real Inflammations, I ſhall make ſome farther 
Remarks upon this Diſtemper, when I treat on Inflamimations 
of the Inteſtines. See ImTEs TINA. | | 

COLIFORME OS. The Os Cribroſum., See Carur. 

COLINIL, H. M. Polygala Indica minor, filiquis recurvis, 
D. Syen. Nil, foe Indiga ſpuria. The Name of an American 
Plant; the Juice of which, with a little Hogey, is faid to be 
a very effectual Topic for Puſtules of the Mouth. Rai Hi}. 


Plant. 

COLIPHIUS Panis, A fort of Bread, which was uſed 
for Dinner, without other Food. It was made of fine 
Wheat-flour, with an Addition of Barm, baked but mode- 
rately, and made into Loaves of an oblong Form. Caftellus 
from Langius. | | 

COLLA, INA. Glue. ; 

COLLATENNA, A certain ific for the Cure of 
Wounds, mention'd by Paracelſus in his Treatiſe” de Vita 
E L. 2. C. 14. 


OLLATTTIUM. A fort of Food, „ accordi 
to Blancard, of the Fleſh of a Capon or Pullet bruiſed, 
then mix'd with Mutton-broth, exhibited with Verjuice 
or Lemon-juice. _ 

COLLETICA, AA gdguaxa, from vA, Glue. 
Conglutinating Medicines. | 

COLLICLE. The Union of the Ducts, which convey 
the Humours of the Eyes from the Puncta Lachrymalia to the 
c_ of the Noſe. 
- COLLICULA. The fame as NymPHz#, which ſee. 

COLLIGAMEN. © A Ligament. 

- COLLIQUAMENTUM. An extremely 3 ent Fluid 
in an Egg, obſervable after two or three Days bation, 
containing the firſt Rudiments of the Chick. It is included in 
its own proper Membranes, diſtinct from the Albumen. Har- 
vey alſo calls it the Oculus. | 
_ COLLIQUATIO,' Colliquation ; apply'd to' the Blood, 
Ko _ its Craſis, or balſamic Texture ; to the ſolid Parts, 
; OL. | ; a ue 


* 


and the Pains entirely ceaſe, as I haye found by frequent Exye- | 


ore- © 


COLLISIO. 15 n 
or perbapg rather a Cake, made in 2 and flat 
But, in Hippocrates, and the other 8 Writers, 
en the Form abov 
mention” l i 


 COLLODES, zovis/v. Glutinous.. From abMae, Glue: 
_— COLL ODIUM. . A Word mention'd_by Parecel/us in jor | 


Treatiſe de Long, L. 2. C. 9. in treating of the Cure 

Wounds Fut he ho-whers explains what it is, 1 
* COECUM, © At LCN" x hs RB, 
| COLLUTC On. A Gagarin, See GAU 
RISMUS, | & 


_ COLLYMUS Tapds,, e, The Laris AT- 
e 1 * ? 
| COLLYRION, The Name of a Bird thus diftinguiſh/d, 
A, Offic, Aldroy. Ornith. 604. Geſn. de Avid. $44 
Jonſ,.de Avib, 73, Chaclt. Exer. 90. Mer, Pin. 125. Morte 
nigra, Schw. A. 300. Bellon. des Oyſe, 380. rula vulga- 
ru, Will, CIR, 140. Rai Orni 39% uſd, Synop. A. 
65. Colhyrion, Turn, THE BLACK- . 
Pliny informs us, that this Bird rouſted, with Myrdle-berries 
inicloſed in it, cures the Dyſentery.. Th Dung, mix'd with 
* kes off Freckles. Bal from 5e os 
* DLL RIUM, e g en Cen eg Glus 
„Tall, e antient Collyria were in & 
baden made up w 


Form of a Rat's Tail, and prepared of 
e Wind Colhriam quingipaly aod 41 en TY 
um pri operly imported a 
Compoſition under a certain "Xing Oribaſiui, AT ney 10. 
Cap. 23. fays, that ** a Collyrium muſt be four Fingers long, 
and of a Figure repreſenting the Tail of a Rat ;” that is, not 
only round and long, like Magdalides for Plaiſtets, ( 
" Scribonzus Largus, Cy. 69.) but diminiſh'd by little and li 
"towards one End, as Celſus, Lib. 5. Cee it, and 
28 yn Etymology of the Word mn 34 Ma 7% of a 
 SLouyrium were, in genera ev ng w cou erve 
make up a Compoſition, or Maks of Medicine, of a Condes 
e of being reduced into the Form before-mention'd, This 


Form, being eſſential to the Collyrium, render'd that Name 
e adicines whoſe Ingredients and Uſes were 
different: Hence they gave this Name to Suppoſitories, whic 


were a Medicine compoſed of Soap, boil'd Honey, and other 
" Ingredients, and reduced into the Form we ſpeak of, for its 
more commodious Introduction into the Anus. They call'd 
by this Name alſo Tents, which were made out of the C MY 
tions for Plaiſters, and introduced into Fiſtulas, or d UL 
cers; and uſed the ſame Term for all other ſorts of Tent: 
"Which are in Uſe among Surgeons, not only for Won 
and Ulcers, but to put in the natural Cavities, as the Ea 
Nolſtrils, and Penis. For the ſame Reaſon they gave the Na 
 Collyrium to Peſſaries adapted to the Uterus, becauſe their Fi- 
gure, as well as that of Tents, e 
What a Collyrium ought to have, Theſe Sorts of Collyria are 
commonly call'd entire or form'd Collyria, becauſe they are uſed 
entire, or in the ſame Form in which they were , to di- 
ſtinguiſn them from another ſort of Collyria, which were re- 
duced _ a oP: or diluted with ſome Liquor, when they 
were to be uſed. ES Ts | 
It was not neceſſary, that theſe laſt Collyria ſhould al 
be exactly in the ſame Form as the others; i fulcions for 
them to come pretty near it, and they might be the Magdalides 
of Plaiſters, which were alſo ſometimes. call d Colhria; and 
the fame Name was given to ſmall Bits of Paſte, with which 
they cram'd Birds, in order to fatten them. The Medicines, 
which went by this Name, were made up into a Maſs, the bet- 
ter to preſerve the Virtues of the „ that they might 
not evaporate, when not fix d by Gums, or any other Thi 
oper to reduce them to one ſolid Maſs. When they had 
Oczaſon to uſe them, they pounded them in a Mortar, or levi- 
gated them on a Marble; to render the Powder the finer : Theſe 
Collyria were principally deſign'd for Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 
Oribaſius, Colle. Lib. 10. Cap. 2x diſtinguiſhes theſe two 
ſorts of Collyria in the following Paſſage, which is taken from 
Antyllus : ** What 2 ly call Gl ia are Medicines ap- 
% ply'd to the Eyes, igation : But the Collyrid, com- 
„ monly call'd entire, are uſed in the ſame entire State, and 
«« either apply'd to one Part, or introduced into another. 
„They are apply'd to the Uterus, and introduced into Fiſtu- 
4 las, and finuous Ulcers.” When Oribaſius here ſays, that 
Collyria, properly fo call'd, were Medicines for the Eyes, he 
intends, I think, only to hint, that this ſort of Collyria was 
the moſt known; tho” they would not probably have had that 
Name, but on account of their being made, at the Beginning, 
in the fame Form with thoſe which were uſed entire. But, as 


this Form was not eflential to this Medicine for the Eyes, 


' * 3 _ \ ans Rr ddd an 
afterwards changed it, but retain'd'the firſt Name; whence all 
"Remedies, proper for the Eyes, cane” to be call'l Collyria - 
One Sort, which was compoſed of dry Ingredients, had the 
Name of Fugen Abels, dry Co ria; the other, bei 
ed of liquid Subſtances, they call d oyepmoaxuem, * hu 
Le Eels. The Ingredients of the firſt, which were the 
Fame as thoſe that enter d the Compoſition of the 2ntire Colly- 
vis, were metallic Powders, Ceruſs, Pomphoty*,” burnt Anti- 
mony, Verdegriſe, Chalcitis, Cadmia, and otbets of a like 
Nature ; with thels were mix'd Powders made of P ſome 
"Juices of Herbs, and ſome Gums, as Saffron, Roſes, Juices 
'of Celandine and Fennel, Aloes, Myrrh, and Opium. 
theſe Ingredients were mix'd'r 
which the dry'd, and, when they had Occaſion to uſe them, 
*pulverized. "The liquid Collyria were prepared only of liquid 
bſtances ; for Example, of Attic H 
the beſt, um, Galt of a Vi 
ſome other aeg Ke Juice of Fe 
a Mixture, ſome inf 
in caſe of a weak Sight, or the Beginning of a Cataract. 
There are various other Preſcriptions for Collyria, both dry and 
liquid, in Actius, Galen, and other Writers. There were Col- 
1yria of both Sorts for all other Diſeaſes of the Eyes, as for 
reſtraining a Defluxion, removing an Inflammation, eaſing 
Pains, cleanſing and conſolidating Ulcers of the Membranes, 
diffipating 8 
incident 4 the Eyes. A learned Man, who has very well ex- 
'plain'd and commented upon Horace, in his Note upon a Verſe 
of that Poet, Sem. Lib. 1. Sat. 17 where he ſpeaks of Colly- 
ria, fays, that a Collyrium is a Medicine prepared of  diſtil'd 
Waters, and divers other Drugs, for the Eyes. He was not 
aware, that there was no ſuch Thing as diſtil'd Waters in thoſe 
Times, and that the x 4 of Horace was not like thoſe 
which are made now-a-days. | | 
At preſent, Collyria — l topical Medicines for 
the Eyes; whether they are ſolid and dry, Enes rebels, call'd, 
y the Arabians, Sig, which are kept in the Form of Troches, 
and ſprinkled into the Eye in the Form of a very ſubtle Pow- 
der; or whether they are liquid or humid, vyeoroaneue, (call'd 
"Cllyria properly, and by way of Eminence, and often con- 
taining ſomething of a Powder) which are either inſtid into 
the Eye, or apply'd by means of a Linen Cloth moiſten'd 
therewith ; or, laſtly, Whether they are Cen to 1 Eyes in 
the Form of a Liniment, Ointment, or Cataplaſm, or even by 
way of Fumes or Vapours. | » 
heir Uſe is un from the different Preparations, Ma- 
terials, and a thorough Inſight into the Cauſe of the Affection, 
zpainſt which the Collyrium is provided ; for, as Gortens juſt 
obſerves, ſince the Eye is ſubje to a Variety of Diſorders, 
wo is a ſuitable Diverſity of ria ; fome are adapted to 
the Beginning of an Ophthalmy, others to the State of that 
Diſeaſe, and others to. its Decline, in the ſame manner as it 
happens in Inflammations of other Parts. In general, it ought 
to be obſerved, that great Caution is to be uſed in the Mixture 
of oily and pinguious Subſtances in Collyria, becauſe, by re- 
laxing the Veſſels, they uſually diſpoſe them to Defluxions ; 
and it is no leſs worthy of Obſervation, that acrid and aſtrin- 
nt Matters are prejudicial to the Cornea Tunica, by too much 
97 ing it, and by that means inducing a Rigidneſs of that 
mbrane ; or, by their ſtimulating Property, irritating the 
Defluxion, and by fuch means exciting or increaſing an Inflam- 
mation. ** Generally ſpeaking, Collyria are either too acri- 
„ monious, ſuch as thoſe prepared of Water of 88 
„% Sal Ammoniac, with white or Cyprian Vitriol; or too 
e aftringent, ſuch as thoſe compolly of Alum, Dragon's- 
<< blood, Armenian Bole, Lapis Calaminaris, Tutty, and the 
% White of an Egg; or too refrigerating, of which Kind are 
«« thoſe compoſed of the Water of Frogs-ſpawn, Roſe-water, 
% Plantain-water, with an Addition of Saccharum Saturni 
% gr too drying, of which Nature are thoſe prepared of burnt 
„ Haärtſhorn, Lapis Calaminaris, and Tutty ; or, laſtly, too 
«© much relaxing; ſuch are thoſe compoſed of Mucilage of the 
4 Seeds of Fleabane, Quinces, Fenugreek, with Tragacanth, 
se and freſh Butter. All theſe Compoſitions, tho” of excel- 
<< lent Service in other AﬀeCtions of the Eye, yet, in an In- 
«© flammatlon, eſpecially of the r Kind, are ſo far 
e from being of any Benefit, that they are rather prejudicial ; 
« for, by their means, not only the Diſeaſe is exaſperated, and 
<< takes deeper Root, but the. pellucid Humours of the Eye 
«© become turbid, which is ſucceeded by a Tabes, Corrugation, 
„ Cataract, with a chronic, red, dry, and rough Epiphora, 
e and an Exulceration of the Eyelids.” Thus far Frederic 
. Hoffman, in his Medicina Rationalis, T. 4. P. 1. Am 
acrimonious Subſtances, which ay yo ſafely be uſed, Mede- 
lis, in his Amanitates Materia ce, reckons Opium in 
the Compoſition of Collyria. In Pains of the Eyes, fays he, 
„ Opiates, externally apply'd, are of little Service, becauſe an 
«« ardent Heat is rather excited than mitigated by their bitter 
„ Quality'z and bw one ſhould object, that the Eyes de- 
„ light in Things endued with ſomewhat of Acrimeny, that, 
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"Of thele der e 
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firſt to be 'waſh'd with tiew 
much diluted ; and this is to be done not N of a Sponge, 


All eric Subſtances are applied to the affected 
r, and form'd into Maſſes, 


of which they inſtil'd into the Eyes, 


that, in all Diſorders of the Eyes, 
proper, which conſiſts of half 5 


or Pearls, and, in a Word, for all Diſeaſes 


indeed, is true; but it is better, in fuch a Caſe, to ch 
% Aloes than Opium, which conſiſts of an obtunding Maci- 
„lage.“ We. earn rom Dieſcorides, Lik 4. Cap. bo. that 
«gt Opium, in Collyria, was condemn'd by ſome among 


nts ; and Zecchius, in his Conſultationes Medicinales, 
ays it down as a Rule perpetually to be obſerved, that, when 

is Occaſion for 4 ror Collyrium, the Eyes 
oman's Milk, or Mulſum very 


iguor into the Eyes, out of a Bo 

ut that there are Caſes, in which 
e, without any other 
Thing, we learn from the Eph. Nat, Curigſ. Decad, 3- 4. 9.9% 
182, where we have an Inſtance of a Man, above ſixty Years 
of Age, cured of a membranous Excreſcence in his Right Eye, 
as large as à Pea; and of a time Form, attended with a 
preternatural Weakneſs of Sight, by radually anointing it with 
a Drop or two of the Spirit of Vitrio Various Subſtances are, 
27 erent Authors, recommended as proper Materials for 
Ilytiaz Ramazzim informs us, that ſthe Antients recom- 

mended the Squama Eris for this Purpoſe: And Le Mom aſſert 
F e of Collyrium is 
am of Verdegriſe ; Camphire, 
one Scruple ; well rectified Spirit of Wine, about half a Dram; 
and of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, two Drams. The Tin- 
ture extracted from theſe, when mix'd, is of a deep Sky- 
colour, and muſt be kept for Uſe in a cloſe- ſtopt Veſſel, Such 
a Quantity of it is only to be uſed, as will give a bluiſh Colour 
to ſome proper Water, ſuch as that of Roles, Plantain, Eye- 
bright, or Fennel. But the Collyrium will be ſtill more valu- 


but by gently diſtilling the 
with 1 E Neck 


able, if a bluiſh Colour is communicated to the following Mix- 


ture by an Affuſion of the Tincture. 


Take the White of a new- laid Egg: Let it be thoroughly 
incorporated with the Waters of Fennel, Eye-bright, and 
. © Roſes, of each two Ounces. When it is ſufficiently diſ- 


ſolved in theſe Waters, add ten Grains of the Sugar of 
Lead, and fix Grains of white Vitriol. 
The fame Author, in all Inflammations, Specks, ber 


Diſorders of the Eyes, calls that an excellent Uyrium, which 
is compoſed of one Dram of the Flos Aris, or cryſtalliz d Ver- 


degriſe; Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, one Ounce ; and campho- 
rated Alcohol of Wine, an Ounce and an half: When from 


theſe a bluiſh TinAure is extracted, a few Drops of it are mix*d 
with an Ounce of ſome proper Water, till it is tinged with a 
bluiſh Colour, and then three Grains of the Sugar of Lead are 


to be added. But, for Inflammations of the Eyes, he afferts, 


that no Collyrium is more efficacious than the following ; 


ake of the Oleum Saturni, twenty Drops; of the Tincture 

of Copper, ten Drops; of camphorated Spirit of Wine, 
fifteen Drops; of the Waters of Roſes, and Plantain, or 
Elder, each an Ounce and an half: Mix all together, and 
let the Part affected be frequently anointed wich the Mix- 
ture. 


There are numberleſs Forms of Collyriums to be met with, 
not only in the Works of the Antients, ſuch as Galen, Paulus 
Agineta, Aetiut, and Oribaſius, but alſo among the Moderns; in 


the Collectanea Leydenſ. for Inſtance, in the Pharmacia Acroama- 


tica of Wedelius, in the Conſult. Zecchii, in the Obſervat. Medicin, 
of Foreftus, in the Works of Ettmuller, and in the Ephemer. 
Nat. Curieſ. There are alſo various Forms of this Medicine in 
the Shops, which have either their Denomination from their 
Colour, or their Inventor; ſuch as the Collyrium album, in the 
Antidotarium Bononienſe, which is alſo call'd Sief album, or the 
Trochiſci albi Rbaſis; the Collyrium, or Sief album Galeni, which, 
in the Antidotarium Florentinum, is call'd Trypherum Galeni ; 
the Stef album Meſue, in Antidot. Florentin. * Collyrium D. 


Bruni, in Lemery's Pharmac. which, in Schroder's Pharmac. 
is call'd Agua Ophthalmica Bruni; the Collyrium Citrinum 
Meſue, in the Antidetar. Bonon. the Collyrium Damantii, in 


Lemery's Pharmacop. the Collyrium — wc in the Phar. 
Parifien. the Collyrium Libianum, in the Antidot. Florentin. 
the Collyrium rubrum aridum 2 in Antidot. Bonon. the 
Sief rubrum Meſue, in Autidat. Florentin. the Collyrium, or 
Stef Viride Antæi, in the Pharmacop. Auguſtan. and ſeveral 
others in various Diſpenſatories. 

COLOBOMATA, i . The Meaning of this 
Word is, in r N Both theſe 28 —4 
ficiencies in ſome Part o „ particularly in 

ips, or Alz of the Noſtrils. : . | 

LOCASIA, 

The Characters are, 

The Root is tuberous, thick, and farinaceous; the Leaves 
are ſmooth, and have their Peduncle inſerted into their Umbi- 
licus. From the End of the Peduncle proceeds a ow, | 

an 


membranous Calyx, of an oval Figure, hollow beneath, 


expanding itſelf above into an acute or ſharp- pointed W 


cor 1 


| Half open Ine a Stehe Ear. "From the Bottom of the Calysx 


ariſes an Axis, ſurrounded with 175 ſpherical berry- like Ova, 
each furniſhed with a long ſlendet T 
bearing one or two roundiſh Seeils. Round the lame Axis, 
above the Ova grow the maſculine Stamina, in very cloſe Or- 
der, and furniſh'd with their proper Teſticuli. Above theſe 
| again, round the fame Axis, Rands a third Series of numerous 
ilaments. The Axis here runs out into a ſlender purple Pe- 
duncle, which at aft ends in a long black Clara. 
| Boerhaave mentions five Species of this Plant, which are, 
b See Arum maximum, Æptiacum, uod vulgo 
| afia. | AP \K v 
| 2. Colocaſiay maxima; foliis 4 parte poſteriore uſque ad 


pedunculi inſertionem apertis. H. . 
Colocaſia; ftrongylarhiza ; Zeylanica ; pedieulis & limbis 


foliorum atropuniceis. Par. Bat. 85. maximum, Ac gyp- . 
Han, vulgo Colocafia, cauliculis nigricantibus ica. 


Colacifia ; od Arum Zeylanicutn ; minus ; Colocaſiz 
= pediculis ain Bat. 77. Par. Bat. Pr. 
Ghahala Z 


| u. Aruni Ceylonicum, cauliculis mgricantibus,, folits 
Ge eee, . Cat; Hort. Med. Amff. H. 
Colocaſia; Americana; folio ex viridi & rubro ſpeei 
variegato. Boer baaue f Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 2. 
COLOCHIERNIL A Name for a Plant call'd Colocbierni 


_ 
- 
2: 


It. differs very little from the Ar RAcTYIIs. * 


IS, xoxexurdis. Colocynth, commonly call d | 


Coloquintida, or the bitter Apple. Hi tes mentions this 
under the Name of xoXoxurbi ayeie, wild Cucumber. This he 


I do not remember, that he 
internal Medicine, 
The Characters of the Colocynthis are, 
It is in every reſpect like the Gourd, except that the Leaves 
are deeply jagged ; the Fruit is extremely bitter, and not eat 
. able | 


There are two Sorts of Colocynth mentioned in Medicine. 
The firſt is, the 7 | © 
* Colecynthis, Offic. Ger, 768. Emac. 915. J. B. 2. 232. 
Chab. 133. Raii Hiſt. 1. 642. - Colocynthis wulgaris, Park. 
Theat. 188. . "ng rotundo minor, GB. Pin. 313. 
Tourn. Inft. 108. Chomel. 67. COLOQUINTIDA.: Dal. 

The bitter Gourd, in its Manner of growing, and Make of 
the Leaves, much reſembles the Water-melon ; it has 
ſuch hairy creeping Branches, with Claſf by which it 
climbs upon any thing, like other Gourds, Leaves are 
divided into five Laciniz, or Sections, but ſomewhat broader 
than the Water-melon-leaves ; the Flowers come forth at the 
Joints with the Leaves, and are alike in Shape, but of a yellowiſh- 
"white Colour. The Fruit is of the Bigneſs, Shape, and Colour 
of an Orange, but ſmoother, with a hard Shell, or Bark, in- 
cluding a white ſpongy Pulp, full of flatiſh, oval, hard 1 
of a pale- yellow Colour: This Fruit is exceedingly bitter. It 

in Turtey, whence it is brought to us with the outſide 
range-colour*d Bark taken off. uler's Bot. OF. 

This has been a Drug of great Eſteem in Medicine for many 
Ages. Its Roughneſs and Violence of Operation has alwa 
tortured the ſeveral Hands it has paſſed thro', to determine 
what Part of its Compoſition this Quality reſided, that 
might the better know how to correct and mitigate it. To 
ſome it ſeems to reſide in certain refinous Particles, which ſooneſt 


any-wheze recommends it as an 


join with a ſpirituous Menſtruum, and therefore make ſuch In- 


fuſions too violent; for which Reaſon they direct more aqueous 
Diſſolvents, and ſuch as are capable of uniting with Salt of 
Tartar, which would ſeparate the Reſins, and make their Effi- 
cCacies upon the Fibres more moderate. Schroder and Ludovicus 
ſpeak much of this ement, and commend the Extract 
made by Evaporation of the Liquor with Salt of Tartar for its 
Corrector: They direct it from three to eight Grains. Others 
conjecture its cathartic Property to be more in its ſlimy and 
N Parts, which are beſt wn out and difſoly'd by 
plain Water : But moſt affign it to a volatile Salt ; 
and this latter ſeems to have been the Opinion of the Antients, 
rticularly of the Arabians : For which Reaſon, in the Tro- 
chiſci Alhandal (for Handala, or Alhandala, was the Name b 
which this Drag was f K them) it ſtands corrected wi 
mmy and mucilaginous ies, as they are moſt proper to 
hunt the Violence of thoſe Spiculæ, . Ke [Ee great 
3 70 the In i 4 rige e ſpeaks of this as a 
thing which mi uy iv of its ive Quali 
RT into an extraordinary Alterative in Duns — 
Caſes ; but this is a Secret not yet found out. 
In the Memoirs of the French Academy for 1701. Monſieur 
Boulduc has given his Obſervations and Experiments on this 
Drug, which are worth our Notice. He us, that it is the 
Fruit of a Plant of the Nature of a wild Gourd, and is very 


rating 


. purgative, inſomuch that its Operation is ſometimes attended 


with Excoriations of the Membranes, and a Diſcharge of 


* 


ube, like a Filament, and 


a Pings. Of the Extract made after Dillllation,. he gave 
rains, which 


the Wine, Whole 
| | _had-ſuppreſs'd, and, as it were, fix'd:the volatile Salt of the 
2 Cretenfibus: J. B. Atructylidi et Cnico Hylugſtri femili. i , 


Number, are the moſt offenſive ; and a lo 


Lg \ an 
COL 
Blood: Whence many have conjeftur'd, that Cela. 
its volatile Salts 99590 render the Blogd more fluid 
Author did not find this true by his on Experience; for he put 
.a good Quantity of it in Powder to new-drawn Blood, hi 
Aid not 8 it from running into its uſual | 
_ The lietle Succeſs of che Means hitherto attempted * 
this Remedy has not hindered Monſieur Bow/duc from tryin 
others. He fermented four Ounces of its Pulp with fix +. 
of — Muſt of Wine, for ten or twelye Days together z then 
N this Mixture in a Vapour-heat by Dh firſt 
Portion of eight Qunces was very clear, moderately ſpiti 
and exceſſively bitter. The other Portions gradually dec 4 
in their Qualities ; and, when the Li came ulogeeer iſp, 
he put an-End to the DiRillation, 8 e Remainder 
into an Extract, which was of a ſufficiently ſolid Conſiſtence, 


intida, by 


but our 


. 


and weigh'd two Ounces and a half. | | 7 
With theſe, Experiments were made upon the Sick. with all 
neceſſary Precaution. An Ounce of what came away firſt in 
the Diſtillation caus d great 8 and ſevere Colics, which 
were obliged to be appeas'd by other Remedies ; tho? two Ounces 
of the ſame, upon another Trial, | but with Gri- 


operated without Violence or Irritation; 
he attributed to the eſſential Salts of the Wine 


wi 


Coloquintida. , — 19 114 £1 1 4 

Next, inſtead of Muſt, Monßeur _ Boulduc * uſe of 
Water, and put in Digeſtion for fifteen Days ſixteen Qunees of 
the Pulp, with two ts of Water; which he diſtil'd 
the Whole, The Liguors, which came away, had nothing in 


them penetrating or volatile, had no Taſte, and, if taken in- 
ſometimes directs as an Ingredient in ſtimulating Peſſaries. But 


had no Mader what remain d 


ect; but the Extract 


after Baade he S ta be very efficacious. It was a gentle 


„and of ſufficient Force, given in but little Quantity. 
ti 


P , ſays be, as the Subſtance of the Coloquintida is ex- 


tremely ſpongy ; its mucilaginous Parts, which are in great 


% 


large Quantity of W fo belle, and Re 
e of Water, may attenuate, ſubtiliae, and diſ- 
ſolve 4 an Extract — in this manner may be a Y 
Preparation ; and he believes the following Experiments 

this Opinion, He drew from the Coloquintida all the Tinctures 
and by Filtration ſeparated the clear from 
each of theſe he made a ſolid Exttact, of 


e with W. 
8 N 


which the former was the more efficacious, tho' a more 


Purge the latter, The laſt Trial he made was with Spirit 
of Wine: From eight Qunces was obtain d but half an Ounce 
of a reſinous Extract ; whereas he had from the fame Weight, 
by the means of Water, near three Ounces of a ſaline one, 
reckoning both its clear and mucilaginous Parts : Whence he 
concludes, that the th contains much more Salt t 
oh or Sulphur 2 and 1 is 2 the ow, e 
the more groſs, envelop'd in mucilaginous Parts, are 
Occaſion of its violent tion, a * 
I ſhall leave the Reader to make the beſt Application of this 
Account, to his own Practice, he and only obſerve, that 
the common way of making the Le Extract, that is, 
Extraftum Rudii, contradicts Monſieur Boulduc's firſt Experi- 
ment, of the Spirit's coming over exceſſively bitter and purga- 
tive; for the Liquor, in which the Ingred ents of this Compgh 
tion, the Gf being Colocynth, are infuſed, when it 5 
drawn off by Diſtillation, (which moſt do only for good H oſband- 
I's as it may ſerve for the fame Uſe again) has neither Colour, 
aſte, or purgative Quality, any more than comman Spirit of 
Wine: So that Monſieur Boulduc ſeems to have made a Miſtake 
in the Experiment, by letting ſome {mall Quantity of the In- 
fuſion inadvertently paſs over into the Receiver, which, in 
leaſt Portion, would give an extreme Bitterneſs to the W 
that came over by Vapour. | | 
This Drug is yet much in the Officinal Compoſitions, but 
hardly ever met with in extemporaneous Preſcription ; its mu- 
ſeous Taſte not making it tolerable in any Form Pills, where 
it can be covered. It is fo ſmart a Purger, as not to be ſafe but 
to athletic Conſtitutions, and ſuch full Habits, where the Fibres 
are ſufficiently guarded by a large ity of Humours, from 
its vehement Vellications. It is | eſteem'd very efficacious 
againft Worms ; but its Roughneſs of Operation — it hardly 
ſafe to give to Children, who principally want it upon that Ac» 
count, unleſs in Glyſters. The Confe#1o Hlomech,which ourCollege 
retain in their Difpenſatery, is never preſcrib'd, becauſe it is fo 
„ from the Taſte it has of this Ingredient. 
tory. 


= 
umncy's Diſpenſa ' 
Geo rig that the Pulp of ptr a bean by > ga- 
tive ; r 71 Anne 
Degree, except have touch” ulp z for ome 
very bitter, —— taken in a large Doſe, is one of the 
mot violent Purges now known. It not anly often brings away 
Blood, but produces violent Coopullons, Ulcers in the 
32 and fatal Hypercatharſes. hen the Pulp is taken 
in Subſtance, it ſticks to the Coats of the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines; and therefore it has been judged convenient to divide it 
„ 


COL 


23 much as poſſible. Thus having firſt reduc'd it to a fine 
Powder, it is made up into Lozenges call'd Trochiſci Alhandal; 
but even theſe are hurtful to Perſons of weak abdominal Viſcera. 


it is thought proper to give it in Clyſters, it t to be 
boil'd in a Linen Bag, that no large Pieces of the Pulp may 
mix with the — Theſe Clyſters are often ordered in 


intida will 


poplectic Caſes. Some ſay, that purge 
, and apply'd 


Children, by being reduc'd to a Paſte with Ox- 
to the Navel. | 
The other Species of this Plant is the . 
Colocynthis fructu rotundo ; major. C. B. Pin. 313. 
Turn. Int. 109. Chomel. 67. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 80. 3 
Oxon. 2. 27. his major rotunda, Park. Theat. 160. 
THE GREATER COLOQUINTID g 
This is alſo imported from the Levant, and is ſaid to agree 
with the preceding in Virtues. el 
CoLoCYNTHIS MONOCOCcos. See SiICYoipEs AMERI- 
CANA 3 FRUCTU ECHINATO ; FOLIS ANGULATIS. 
COLOEOS, . The GrxacuLus, which ee. | 
COLON. The Name of one of the large Inteſtines. See 
CoELIA. Wet: 
COLOPHONIA. Colophony, or black Roſin. This Sub- 
ance, when perfectly cold, is hard, dry, and friable, but eaſily 
becomes fluid on the Application of Heat. It is yelſowiſh, or 
red, pellucid, and almoſt reſembling Glaſs, It is almoſt deſti- 
tute of Taſte and Smell, and is in reality no more than a Roſin 
boiled to this Conſiſtence by intenſe Heat, after which it becomes 
more indurated by the Cold, and loſes all its volatile Parts ; for 
which Reaſon it is by ſome Authors alſo call'd Reſina fricta, or 
to/ta, dry'd Roſin. That uu of Colophony is accounted 
beſt, which is yellowiſh, pellucid, and conſiſts of large Pieces. 
It receives its Name from Colophon, a City of Jonia, becauſe, 
in former times, the beſt Colophony was brought from that 
Place. Concerning this Species of Colophony, Pliny, in Lib. 
14. Cap. 20. affirms, that it is more yellow than the other 
Sorts ; that, when it is triturated, it becomes white ; and that 
it is of a nauſeous Smell; for which Reaſon it was not uſed by 
the Unguentarii. Since the Antients make mention of two 
Sorts of Colophony, one in a dry, and another in a liquid Form, 
it is probable, that the latter of theſe was liquid Pitch, call'd 
alſo Orecien Pitch, which is nothing but the crude Refin of the 
Pine brought from Colophon ; whereas the former was the Reſma 
Fricta, which the Greeks call'd _— epuxrih. Galen, in his 
Work De Compoſ. Med. * Gen. Lib. 7. Cap. 3. informs us, 
that tho' Pina, Frifta Reſma, and homa, were promiſ- 
cuouſly uſed, there was yet another Species of Colophony at 
Chios, very like to Maſtich, and which, like it and Frank- 
incenſe, had ſomething of an emollient Quality. But the later 
| Greeks, according to Salmaſius, call'd every Kind of Reſin Co- 
hony, becauſe the Reſin of Colophon was accounted the beſt. 
ence the Arabians uſe the Word Kalphonia for every Species 
of Reſin. The Colophony fold at preſent is Turpentine boil'd 
in Water, and afterwards dried; but the Caput Mortuum of 
the Turpentine is better, that is, the Reſin remaining after a 
Diſtillation of the etherial Oil, which, when it is urged by a 
more intenſe and long-continu'd Fire, is chang'd into true aud 
genuine Colophony. When Co » thus prepar'd, is 
treated with a Fire of Suppreſſion, it yields a thick Oil, along 
with a heavy acid Water, which diſcovers the genuine Nature 
and Properties of a Reſin. Whatever Virtues, therefore, Co- 
lophony is poſſeſſed of, may be aſcribed to the Energy of theſe 
two Principles, combined and blended in one common Sub- 
ſtance. Hence tis obvious, why Colophony, when reduc'd to 
a Powder, and thrown into the Flame of a Candle, takes Fire, 
and reſembles Lightni 
by that of a Reſin. Colophony, reduced to a Powder, is of 
ſingular Advantage in Surgery in Caſes where the Bones are 
laid bare, or the Perioſteum, Tendons, and Muſcles, injur'd by 
Burns, Corroſions, Contuſions, PunQures, Lacerations, or 
tial Diviſions, It alſo prevents Defluxions of Serum on the 
Joins, and induces Cicatrixes, and checks the fungous Excre- 
-ſcences of Ulcers, if apply'd in the ſame Manner. Beſides its 
drying, conſolidating, — lenitive Qualities, it is an Ingredient 
in ſeveral Plaiſters and Ointments. Nonigius affirms, that his 
balſamic Plaiſter is of univerſal Uſe in diſcuſſing Tumors, 
curing Ulcers and Wounds, and removing arthritic Pains. 
The Method of preparing it is as follows: 


Take of Colophony and new Wax, each three Ounces ; of 
Gum Elemi nw Gum Tragacanth, each one Ounce ; of 
Nitre, an Ounce and an half; of native Sulphur, ſix 
Drams ; of the Powder of red Sanders, red Myrrh, the 
beſt Maſtich, and Frankincenſe, each half an Ounce ; of 
the Oil of Bays, ſix Drams ; and of the Balſam of Peru, 


two Drams. Infuſe the Sanders for ſome time in Spirit of 


Wine ; then add it to the other Ingredients, and form into 
a Plaiſter of a proper Conſiſtence. 


Some prepare e whilſt warm, for the Cure 
of Gonorrhceas, and other — Diſeaſes. The Powder of 


it is alſo recommended for expelling the Stone, Some, by. 


* 


A tion of 
2 by Mar 


: Its Nature is, therefore, underſtood * 


- into two 


CO L. 


diſſolvi 


8 


in irit of Wine, prepare a rediſh 
Tincture, 82 * Potabile, and recommend 
againſt Chronical Diſeaſes ariſing from Obſtruions, _ Hoffma: 
in his Clavis Schrod. aſſerts, that it is of ſingular Efficacy in 
carrying off tartarious Sordes by the Urine. Colophony, minutely 
triturated, mix'd with double the itity of dry Sand, paſs'd 
thro' a Steve, and diftil'd from a Glaſs Retort, in a Sand-heat, 
yields firſt a white and aqueous Liquor, then an oleous and clay- 
golour'd Liquor, then one of a rediſh Colour, and, laſtly, a 
thick Subſtance call'd Balfam of Colophony ; which, when 
again diſtil'd, ther with the reft of the oleous Liquor, after 
Phlegm, is the Oil of Colophony, fo m 
ave for curing Wounds, and * 
mors, for which Purpoſes it may be uſed both internally 
externally. A few Drops 8 be exhibited for a Doſe internally. 
There is a Preparation of Colophony in the Aatidotarium Bins- 
under the Title of 7 Cal wa 


ophonig. 


nienſe 
81887 RUM. The firſt Milk of any Animal after 


brag forth Young, call'd Beeftings. It is remarked, that 
15 Mi : 


is gently cathartic, and purges off the Meconium, 
ſerving both as an Aliment and Medicine. | 1 
An Emulſion, prepared with Turpentine diſſolved with the 
Volk of an Egg, is ſometimes call'd by this Name. 2 
COLOT xwadTys, The fame as ASCALABOTES, 
which ſee: A Sort of ſpotted Lizard. Hence | 
COLOTOIDES, re. Variegated like the Skin of 
this Animal. It is apply'd, by Hippocrates, to the Excrements. 
COLPOS, . The fame as SINUS,. which ſee. 
_ COLUBRINA., The Dracontium is call'd by this Name, 
— Blancard ; as is likewiſe the Biftort. | , 
COLUBRINUM LIGNUM. A Sort of Wood, or Root, 
thus diſtinguiſh'd : | | 
Lignum Colubrinum, Offic. Nur Vamica minor Moluccana, 
Lignum Colubrinum Officinarum, Parad. Bat. Prod. 357. Nur 
Vomica altera, Raii . 117. Radix Colubrina, Lignum 
Colubrinum, Mont. Exot. 7. Solanum arboreſcens Indicum, 
foliis Napecæ majoribus magis mucronatis, fruttu rotunde, dura, 
1 femine orbiculari compreſſo, maximis, Breyn. 
rod. 2. 93. Commel. Flor. Mal. 249. Frufus orbicularis 
peregrinus cum granis Nucis Vomice nil „ J. B. 1. 341. A.- 
dira-Caniram, Hort. Mall. 8. 47. Tab. 24. An Ulematitit 
Indica foliis Perfice, fruftu Perichhmeni, C. B? Lignum Colu- 
brinum primum Garciæ, Park. C. B. SNAKE-WOOD. 
This is a Wood, or rather a Root, which comes from the 
Eaft Indies, of a heavy, cloſe, and ponderous Subſtance. - It 
is covered with an Iron-colour'd Bark, having many Aſh-colour'd 
Spots on it, and of a bitter Taſte, being ſuppoſed to be the Root 
of ſome Species of the Tree which bears the Nux Vomica ; and 
though it be commended by ſome as good againſt the Biting of 
Serpents, and as a Cure for Tertian Agues, yet Dr. Anton. de 
Heide, after ſeveral Trials which he made with it, gives it but 
an indifterent Charater, as a malignant, oporiterous, and 
poiſonous Thing, and therefore better let alone, and neglected, 
as it is in our Shops. Miller's Ber. Of. 
COLUM. A Filtre. 
COLUMBA, Offic. Columba domeſtica, Schrod. 5. 316. 
Bellon. des 2 A2 Columba, five Columbus, Ind, Med. 29. Ce. 


59: Will. Ornith. 131. Columba domeſtica, Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 
8 2. 2 de Avib. 62. Schw. A. 237. Columba domeſtica, Livia, 
harlt. Exer.84. Columba vulgaris, 


the Dyſentery. The ung is violently heating, on which 
account it is a Cauſtic and Diſcutient, and excites a Redneſs of 
the Skin by attracting the Blood thither ; whence it is of frequent 
Uſe in ſtimulating Plaiſters andCataplaſms. Triturated and ſifted, 
and applied with the Seed of Naſturtium, is relieves under inve- 
terate Diſorders, as the Gout, Hemicrania, Vertigo, Head- 
ach, and others; internally it waſtes the Stone, — provokes 
Urine. Schrod. Dale. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Pigeons, which are diſtinguiſhed 
Claſſes, the tame and wild Pigeon. 

You are to chuſe, both of the one and the other, thoſe which 
are young, tender, fat, fleſhy, well fed, and that have been 

in a pure and ſerene Air. | 

They are very nouriſhing, ſomewhat binding, ſtrengthening, 
and provoke Urine : "They are looked upon to be good for 
ms the Kidneys, and to expel the groſs Matter which ſome- 
times to them. 


Fo b Some 


C OL 
Some Authors pretend, that the Uſe of Pigeons cures Cotivul- 
ſions, and is a Preſervative againſt peſtilential Di ; butI will 
not aſſure the Reader, that theſe Pretences are well grounded. 
As a Pigeon grows old, fo tionably does its Fleſh be- 
come more dry and ſolid, harder of Digeſtion, and productive 
of groſs and melancholy Humours ; and hence it is, that many 
Authors have condemned the Uſe of Pigeons, and look upon 
them to be bad Food. | 
They contain much Oil and volatile Salt, and an indifferent 
tity of earthy Parts. | 
hey agree at all times with any Age and Conſtitution ; but 
thoſe who are melancholy ought to Fon of uſe of them more mo- 
derately than other Perſons. 


REMARKS. 


The tame Pigeon is a Bird well known, for being much uſed by 
way of Food. When tis young, the Fleſh is tender, juicy, 
eaſy of Digeſtion ; becauſe it contains a juſt Proportion 
of ſaline, oily, balſamic, and phlegmatic Principles; but as 
it grows older, ſo proportionably the Juices are more groſs, 
earthy, and ſubjeQ to render the Fleſh hard, and heavy in 
the Stomach, In the mean time, this Fleſh being very 
nouriſhing, and affording ſolid and durable Food, it may be 
roper for thoſe who have a good Digeſtion, are in continual 

f Exerciſe of Body, and ſpend themſelves much. 

We may ſay in general, that all Pigeons are of a dry Nature; 
and that, in this Particular, they do not differ one from an- 
other, but as they are more or leſs ſo. Their Fleſh is nou- 
riſhing, becauſe it contains a great many oily and balſamic 
Parts. It alſo yields good and ſolid Nouriſhment, becauſe 
that being compact and cloſe ſet together, it ſticks in ſuch a 
manner to the ſolid Parts, that it cannot, without Difficulty, 
be ſeparated from it. Laſtly, the Fleſh of a Pigeon — 2 
and binds, not only becauſe it contains many exalted Prin- 
ciples, but alſo becauſe that being but a little moiſt, and full 
of ſome earthy Parts, the ſuperfluous Moiſtures, which relax 
the Fibres of the Entrails, are ſwallowed up thereby. Le- 
mery on Foods. | 
COLUMELLA. The UvurA, which ſee. 
COLUMELLARES Dentes are the Dentes Canini. © 
COLUMNZ CORDIS. Theſe are ſmall, long, and 

round fleſhy Productions in the Ventricles of the Heart. See 


Cok. 

. COLUMNA NAI is the loweſt and fleſhy Part of the 
Noſe, which forms a Part of the Septum. 

_ " COLUMNA ORIS is the UvuLA. 

- COLUS JOVIS, in Botany, is the Sclarea ; glutineſa ; 
's lutei, variegati ; barba ampla, cava. See SCLAREA. 
COLUTEA. Bladder-ſena, or Baſtard-ſena. 

. The Characters are, | 


The Pods are membranaceous, and inflated like ſmall Blad 


ders. 

Of this Boerbaave mentions ſix Sorts, | 
I. Colutea ; veſicaria. C. B. Pin. 396. J. B. 1. 380. 
Chab. 81. Raii Hift. 2. 1720. Jenſ. Dendr=g77. Tourn. Inſt. 
649. Elem. Bot. 509. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 39. \Colutea, Offic. 
Ger. 1116. Emac. 1229 Ind. Med. 39. Colutea veficaria vul- 
garis, Park. Theat. 226. Senna Mauritanorum, Chomel. 1. 
42. Pſeudo-Senna, froe Senna Europea, Boerh. Hiſt. Plant. 
468. Senna Pauperum, * BASTARD-SENA. 

This is a Buſh, or ſmall Tree, which ſends from the Root 
many Aſh-colour'd flender Branches, on which grow long pin+ 
nated Leaves of nine or eleven Pinnz, round, and a little hol- 
low'd in at the End. The Flowers grow in Bunches on the 
upper Part of the young Shoots, being yellow and papiliona- 
ceous, ſucceeded by large ſwell'd thin Bladders, ſomewhat flat- 
tiſh on the upper Part; and ſharper and boat-faſhion'd under- 
neath, with a crooked Appendix at the End, full of black 
Kidney-like Seed. It grows wild in ſeveral Parts of taly, but 
is with us only in Gardens, and flowers in July. 

The Leaves of this Baſtard-ſena, but. eſpecially the Seeds, 
purge upwards and downwards with much Violence; and there- 

re ought only to be adminiſtered to ſtrong robuſt Bodies, and 
then with good Correctives. Miller Bot. Of. FOO 

2. Colutea ; veſiculis rubentibus. F. B. 1. 380. Deſcr. 

3. Colutea ; Orientalis; flore i coloris, lutea macula 
notato, T. Cor. 44. H. R. D. EASTERN BLADDER- 
SEN A, WITH BLOOD-COLOUR'D FLOWERS SPOT- 
ED WITH YELLOW. | | 
4. Colutea; ZEthiopica ; flore Phoeniceo; folio Barba Jovis. 

\ Breyn. Cent. 70. Prod. 30: H. ETHIOPIAN BLADDER- 
SENA, WITH SCARLET FLOWERS, AND-LEAVES 
LIKE THE SILVER-BUSH.. -- 7 

5. Colutea; Africana; annua; foliis parvis, mucronatis ; 
veliculis compreſſis. H. A. 2. $5; AFRICAN AN- 
NUAL BLADDER-SENA, wit SMALL-POINTED 
ay ao — PODS. | 

. Colutea ; Zeylanica ; argentea tota. H. L. 1 Baer- 
1 Index E 8 --'- 69. 353 
"AP ICH ; SGoRPIOIDES, See EMERUs, + 
Vox. IL OW Reg AE] 


. 


—— 


1 * 


and, in the third Cha 


COM 
COLYMBADES, es. Pickled Olives. See Or IG a; 
COLYMBANA; Area. The Name of a Sort of 
Shrimp in Galen. 2 n 8 
COMA, xoue, in Galin's Exigeſis, > expounded by ne+&- 
cee, Cataphora, that is, a preternatural Propenſity to Sleep; 
| of his Treatife of a Coma, he informs 
us, that Coma incl Cataphort, both the fleepy and 
the wakeful. He gives the ſame Expoſition of it in Cem. 1. in 
Prorhet. where he ſays, dt d- 73 x0pea Tv in Save n,, 
Sc. „ So that a Coma is a Cataphora, in which the Patients 
are incapable of acting as thoſe who are awake, but have a 
«© Deſire to ſhut their Eyes in hopes of ſleeping; but it ſome · 
„times happens, that they are unable to ſleep after their E 
<< are ſhut, but continue for the moſt part waking, which Bit- 
order Hippocrates call'd a vaved'ss x6uc (a Coma not of the 
* ſleepy Kind); but we have written a whole Treatiſe of the 
«« Signification of a Coma, in which we have ſhewn, by ſeveral 


„ Paſſages, that Hippocrates call'd every Sort of Cataphore b 
«© the Name of Coma. 


Again, Com. 3. in Prorrbet. he te} 
us, that he has written a Treatiſe of a a, according to the 
Sentiments of Hippocratts, wherein he has ſhewn, that a Coma 
ſignifies 2h #15 U 7-00 x4T @poegy, a violent Propenſity to ſleep, 
under which the Patients are incapable of 'waking with their 
Eyes open, and uncertain of ſleeping while they are ſhut, but 
ſometimes continue waking: Once more, the ſame Author, 
in Com. 1. in Lib. 3. Epid ſays; I call ing Cre xaratooyy 
A Diforder when the Patients cannot continue waking, having 
«© their Eyes not open, but winking, being either in a deep 


„ Sleep, a Slumber, or 3 herefore there is requited 
«« Diſtinguiſhing, with the Help of 1 Judgment, and great 
«© Experience, in order to know, of a Certainty, under what 


kind of comatous Indiſpoſition the Patient labours.” - 

As thereare two Sorts of the Cataphora, ſo there are of the Coma 
in Hippocrat® ; for there is the Coma (H) Bags, vrrady, : 
Suodriy'q: or, ** heavy, profoundly fleepy, or difficult to be 
„ rous'd from.” To which is oppoſed aer7ds 4; wings . 
a ſmall or gentle Sleep or Slumber.” This Sort of Coma is 
uſually attendant on a Lethargy. Hence «wrardS Þ vv, in 
Goac. ſignify a profound Sleep, attended with a Sopor, from 
whence it is difficult to rouſe the Patient. For, according to 
Galen, Com: ad Aph. 3. Lib. 2. it is call'd a Coma, when it is 
difficult to rouſe the Patient out of it; but when it exceeds 
what is —_— to Nature only in reſpect of Time, it is call'd 
barely a ong Sleep: Coma, in this Senſe, then, comprehends 
lethargic Affections, eſpecially if it be attended with Diſorders 
of the Head, Refrigerations of the whole Body, a Lorpor, 
Heavineſs, and Dulneſs of Senſation, ſuch as in Cnac. are call'd 
xoucered is rule, © comatous torpid (Indifſpoſitions), ”” It 
« is cuſtomary with the Author of the Prorrheticon,” a 
Galen, to uſe the Word Cuma to ſignify a Lethargy ; for the 
Word >ndagy occurs not once in the whole Book.” They, 
then, who are oppreſs'd with a Sleep, which is attended with z 
Sort of Torpor, are ſaid to be xwpua7 045, under a Coma. 

There is another Sort of Coma, which Hippocrates calls 
ad x, de, i dyguave, © the unfleepy or ul Coma,” 
T his is a ufual Symptom of a Phrenitis, and ſeems to be an Af- 
fection made up of Sleeping and Waking. We have it thus ex- 
preſs'd by Hippocrates, Lib. 3. Epid. nopareuDuwni , 
d, were, for the moſt part, under a Sopor, an 
© then again moleſted with want of Sleep.” Again, in the ſame 
Book, ar a i v x@pa owt ws AN dv dee, 5 ur Tor wv 
4 yeunvn, © they either laboured under a continual wakeful 
„% Coma, or want of Sleep, attended with great Uneafineſs.” 
Galen, Lib. de Comate, Cap. 3, 4. and Cem. 3. in Lib. 3. Epid. 
explains this Affection in the following Manner: When the 
©. Patients cannot wake with open Eyes, but Jie winking in hope 
<« of ſleeping, but continue waking, we-call this Affection 4 
«© wakeful Coma; and if there be an Uneaſineſs in the Caſe, 
<< they will more manifeſtly appear to be awake, and not fo 
c much as in a Slumber. Perſons, under ſuch a comatous Dif- 
<< polition, ſeem conſtituted in a middle State between thoſe 


<< , who are awake, and thoſe who are T 
ſame Author, Com. 1. in Lib. 1. Prorrhet. ſays, that this Diſ- 
gy, and is by 


_ is — — of a Phrenſy and a 
e call'd yphomanua, trary to the Sentiment of Hippe- 
crates. | See his Lib. de Comate, 2 4. But, in his 1/agoge 
Pulſuum, he tells us, that this ion wants a proper Name, 
that the Knowledge of it muſt be learned from its conco- 
mitant Sy EI. 2: 1 
For a farther Account of a Coma, ſee Lx THñH AR.. 
For the Cauſes of, and Treatment due to, a Coma, conſi- 

dered as a Sym in Fevers, ſce'FxBa1s.' - | 
COMA: AUREA., LE gh $6550 +9 
It hath a fibrous 


"* } $ 


are, - © e enen rs * 
perennial Noot; the Leaves, which are in 
Numbers, are produced alternately on every Side of tbe 
— Cup of the Flower is not ſpacious ; the Flow- 


em are yellow, and produced either ſingly, < 


C OM 


| mentions nine Species of this Plant. 
pay uf Coma aurea ; Getmanica. —_— 688. Linaria, Ry 
da. . 


capitulo luteo, major. C. B. P. 213. Linaria aurea. 
Et. Aſt. o. 1. F. 14. Fig. 1. Linaria, aurea, mtr gt fre 
Linaria tertia,. J. B. 3. 151- Linoſyris Nuperorum. Lab. Ic. 

. Virga aurea, Linorie foliis, i Meth. 189. Conyza, 
Te 1. T. 455. Virga aurea, Linariæ foliis, floribus 
congeſtis, & umbellatim diſpaſitis. M. H. 3. 25. GERMAN 
G {DY LOCKS. 8 4; 

2. Coma aureaz Africana z fruticans, ſoliis linariz anguſtis; 
major. TI. A. a. 89. Gonyza Aithiopica, flore bullato, aurev, 
pinaſiri brevioribus foliis, late viridibus, Plukn. 75 H. R. D. 
AFRICAN SHRUBBY GOLDY LOCKS, WITH NAR- 
ROW TOAD-FLAX LEAVES. 

Coma aurea 3 Africana ; fruticans ; foliis Crithmi ma- 
rinl. H. A. % $9. H. R. D. AFRICAN SHRUBBY 
GOLDYLOCKS, WITH SAMPHIRE-LEAVES. 
41. Coma aurea 3 Africana; fruticans z foliis glaucis & in ex- 

tremitate trifidis, H. 4. 2. 97. H. R. D. AFRICAN 
SHRUBBY GOLDYLOCKS, WITH SEA-GREEN 
LEAVES, which are divided into three Parts at their Extre- 

dies. ; 
= Coma aurea; Africana ; fruticans ; foliis viridibus & in 
extremitate trifidis ; floribus majoribus. H. R. D. SHRUBBY 
AFRICAN GOLDYLOCKs, WITH LONG NARROW 


SEA-GREEN LEAVES, which are divided into many Parts, 


each of which are trifid at their Points. 2 5 p 
6. Coma aurea ; Africana z fruticans ; foliis glaucis, longis, 
tenuibus, multifidis, apice pinnularum trifido. HI. R, D. 
Coma aurea; Aſricana; fruticans, foliis tenuiſſimis, 
login, trifidis. H. R. D. : * 
Coma aurea; e 0 ; foliis glaucis ſuccu- 
lentis, digitatis, odoratis. K. D. | 
i — aurem ſimilis frutex ; ambarum ſpifans. Frutex 
Africanus ambarum ſpirans. Vall. 175. Plutn. 183. H. R. D. 
h. Boerbaave 's Index alter Plantarum, Vol. 1. | 
There is nothing ſaid of the Virtues of theſe Plants; and yet, 
from their aromatic Quality, and fragrant Smell, there ſeems 
Reaſon to believe, that they are not deſtitute of uſeful Proper- 
tics. The eighth Species is the moſt fragrant, and is proper for 
Pains of the Colic proceeding from Acidities. 'The ninth is 
uſed by the Inhabitants of Africa in cold Diſeaſes z for it is ex- 
emely ſweet-ſcented, but, after the Leaf is bruiſed, the 
ell ſoon vaniſhes. It is effectual in Obſtructions of the 
Hiring and Menſes, diſſolves coagulated Blood, and kills 
orms. 
COMA is the Hair of the Head: Whence 
COMA imports the Tops of Plants, or the Leaves of 
Trees. Raii Hift. Plant. 
; COMARUS Theophraſti. See AgBuTus. 
COMBUSTIO, in Chymiſtry, imports Burning, one Sort 
of Calcination, 
COMEDONES. See Crixnonts. 
_ COMETZ. Half a Drop. Rulandus, 
- COMISDI., Gum Arabic. | 
COMISTE, x45. The Epi eply's ſo call'd becauſe People 
were ſubject to be ſeized with this Diſeaſe in the public Aſſem- 
blies of the People, call'd Camitia. X 
. COMMAGENUM, xoupaywr. The Name of an Oint- 
ment mentioned by Galen, in his Treatiſe De LT Es Med. 
F. L. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. It is alſo call'd Syriacum Unguentum. 
+ COMMANDUCATIO. Maſtication. 
© COMMANSUM. The ſame as AFOPHLEGMA TISMUS. 


Blancard. | 
..COMMELINA. : A Plant fo call'd by Father. Plumier, by 
way of Compliment to Dr. Commeline, a famous Profeſſor of 
Botany at Am/terdam. hne nid eee e 
ITbe Characters are, TE Rs * 
The Leaves are produced alternately, and ſurround the/Stalks 
at their Baſe, being in Shape ſomewhat like the Ephemeron : 
The Stalks trail upon the Ground, and grow very branchy: At 
the ſetting on of the Branches, between the Wing of the Leaf and 
the Stalk, is produced a Flower, which conſiſts of two Leaves, 
which are placed in the Form of two Wings, much aſter the 
Manner of the Butterfly- flowers: From the upper Part of the 
Flower are produced three ſhort Stamina, (or Threads) 
which. are ebend yellow Apices, which reſemble the, of 
a Muſbroom : In che under Part of the Flower are produced 
three other Male Stamina, which are thicker and longer than 
the others: The Ovaty s produced in the Centre of the Flower, 
which is extended into a intotted Tube, and becomes an 
oblong Fruit, divided into tuo Cells, in each of which is con- 
tained one oblong Seed. Miller's Dictiamamy, Fal. I. 
Bocrbaave mentions but one Species of. this Rant, which is 
5 W 7 ; latiblia g flore cru¹,õ. os. 
„8. | . erty : 1 cn, 5 
A Li BROAD GRASS VD A E WI TI 
There are no Medicinal Virtues attributed 
1 can find. Y WA Cents, br. 
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ERS. Boerh. Ind. alt. Fol. Da OT I12 
i to this Plaut, that 
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CON. 
©. COMMI, *{wi Gum. When alone, and without any 
Epithet, it implies Gum Arabic. The x5«auv atvzir mention'd 
by Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book De Morbis Mulicrum, is 
the ſame Gum. See Gummi, | 


COMMINUTIO. Comminution. The Reduction of a 
ſolid Body into finer Particles by any means whatever. 
COMMISSURA, Juncture, Joint, or Articulation, 
COMMOSIS, x:upan;s, The firſt Stratum of gummy 
Matter, with which Bees line their Hives, | 
COMMOSI alſo imports that Art which is employed in 
concealing natural ImperfeRions, with reſpect to Beauty. This 
conſiſts 


Authors diſtinguiſh from the Coſmetic Art, as this 

in preſerving the Beauty which is natural. 
COMMUNICANTES FEBRES, according to Bellini, are 

two Fevers, which infeſt a Perſon at one and the ſame time, 


the Paroxyſm of one beginning immediately after the Patoxyſm 


of the other ceaſes. 

COMPASSIO. . Compaſſion, in Noſology, is the Suffering 
of one Part, on account of an Affection of ſome other Part. 
This is call'd ſuffering by Conſent. 8 
COMPEPER, %. A Name in Myrepſus for 
Cubebs. bn are call'd by Aftuarius, Compeba, touuripa. 

COMPLEXIO. A Conſtitution or Temperament. 

COMPLEXUS. Complex, or complicated. 

COMPLEXUS MUSCULUS. There are two Pair of 
Muſcles call'd by this Name. The firſt is term'd, ſimply, 


CoMPLEXUS. 


This is a pretty long and broad Muſcle, lying on the poſterior 
lateral Part of the Neck, all the Way N 858 ut. It is 
complicated by reaſon of the Decuſſations of its different Por- 
tions, from which it has its Name, but is commonly look'd 
upon to be one Muſcle. | 

It is fixed below by ſmall ſhort Tendons to the tranſverſe 
Apophyſes of all the Vertebrz of the Neck, except the firſt, to 
which it is fixed only near the Root of its tranſverſe Apophyſis. 
From thence it runs up obliquely backward, croffing under the 
Splenius, and often communicatipg with it, by ſome Faſciculi 
of Fibres. | 5 

It is afterwards inſerted above, by a broad fleſhy Plane, in the 
poſterior Part of the ſuperior tranſverſe Line of the Os Occi- 
pitis, near the Criſta or Spine of that Bone. At its Inſertion it 
Joins by one Edge the Complexus of the other Side, and by 
the other the Splenius, which covers it a little. eine 

Before we diſſect the Splenii, we may fee, in the Interſtice 
left between their ſuperior Portions, the two Complexi united 
together on the Spine of the Os Occipitis. f 

other is, the | Ee We 


| ; a 
ComPLEexus Minor s1veE MASTOI D aus LaTERALTS. 


This * ſlender, narrow, indented Muſcle, lying al 
all the Side of the Neck up to the Ear, where it increaſes a little 
in Breadth. It is ſomething like the Complexus Major, and 
Heſaliu took it to be a Portion of that Muſt. 
It is fixed by one Extremity in all the tranſverſe A phy ſes of 
the Neck, except the firſt, by the ſame Number of Dighations 
or Branches, moſtly fleſhy, and diſpoſed obliquely. 15 
From thence it aſcends, and, having reached E the tranſ- 
verſe Apophyſis of the firſt Vertebræ, it forms. a ſmall broad 
Plane, by which it is inſerted in the poſterior Part of the Apo- 
phyſis Maſtoidæus. It is here covered by the Splenius, and 
covers a little the Obliquus ſuperior. | | 
This Muſcle is often miſtaken for a Portion of the Longif- 
ſimus Dorfi. Winſlow's Anatomy. berg ; 4% e 
- -COMPLICATIO MORBI. ' A Complication of Diſeaſes. 
Diſeaſes are ſaid to be complitated, when two or more ſubſiſt at 
once in the fame Subjecck. ELD . 
COMPOSITI MORBI. Compound Diſeaſes. The ſame 
as complicated, 20 5 bet 
COMPOSITA MEDICAMENTA. Compound Medi- 
eines, which conſiſt of mai Ingredients ;, they are thus call'd 
by way of DiſtinQtion ſtom fimple Medicines, which contain 


9 rie | 
OMPREHENSTO. * "The fame as CATALEPSIs. 
COMPRESSZE. - Campreffes, in Surgery, are folded Pietes 
of Linen Cloth, contrived to make a gentle Preſſure upon any 
particular Fart. Their Forms and- LU ſes are fpecify'd under the 
Articles of Diſorders and. Operations where they are employ'd. . 
n The ſame as PAxXACENTEsIs, whi 
CONCAVATIO. The ſame as AxcvaTto, which ſee. 
: CONCAUSSA: | A'Cauſe which co-operates with another 
in the Production of a Difcaſc. „ WR eat 
+ CONCENFTRANTTA..  Abforbents of Acids are ſame- 
„ 
= RATIO. "This fignifies that Operation, 
which the moſt active Parts of 80 Liquor, and thoſe es 


Ls ; 


which it derives irs principal Qualities; are collected together, | 
| W 


! 


| being free from the Congelation, become more pure, 


con 


And ſeparated from the other Parts, which Silas: cud render 


them weaker. When, for Inſtance, ſpirituous, oleous, and 
. ther irtwus,olcous, and fline Para, 
be ſaid to be a Species of Dephlegmation. It is alſo call'd 


Concentration, when, by an Addition of earthy, dry, — I 
imbib'd ; whilſt the aqueous Parts are left, and the Acid, as it 


abſorbent Subſtances, the Acid of any Liquor is a 


were, convey'd to another Body. The Uſe of this Species of 
Concentration is obvious, in Caſes where Acidities are to be 
ſubdued or cotrected: Hence Abſorbents are call'd concen- 
trating Medicines. To this belongs that Species of Concentra- 
tion, in which, by an Acid, any Body is corroded, and remains 
combin'd with it. Thus Vi „combined with, and then 
diſtil'd from Verdegriſe, is much ſtronger than it was before, 
and, for that Reaſon, is call'd concentrated. There is another 
Species of 'Concentration, which is, when alcaline Salts are 


ſaturated with acid Spirits, which are fo retain'd in them, that 


both, in ConjunRtion, conſtitute neither an Acid, nor an Alca- 
Une, but a neutral Salt. The Uſe of this Species of Concen- 
tration is obvious, that is, to procure neutral Salts. Laſtly, 


Concentration, in an extenſive Senſe, denotes an Union or - 


Combination of a Spirit, a Salt, or a Sulphur, with any Body. 
Thus, in ſublimate Mercury, which is form'd of Quick-filver 
and the Acid of Sea-falt, united together, the Spirit of Salt is 
ſaid to be concentrated. | 

CONCEPTIO, Conception. See GeneRATI0. 

CONCEPTUS. The very firſt Rudiments of the Fœtus 
in the Uterus after Conception. 

CONCHA. 

The Concha of the Latins, the x5 yn, and #5y-7@- of the 
Greeks, correſponds to what, in Engliſh, we call a Shell-animal. 
Among ſome Authors, the Word Concha ſometimes denotes 
the Whole of a teſtaceous Animal, and ſometimes only its 
Shell ; ſometimes this Word is reſtrain'd to Fiſhes with two 
Shells. In the laſt Signification, Concha imports every teſtace- 
ous aquatic Animal with two concave Shells, whether large or 
ſmall, ſo join'd by & kind of natural Hinge, that they may ſhut 
and open. This Genus comprehends many Species under it. 
As for the Natural Hiſtory of this Animal, 'it is to be found in 
the Memoires de Academie Royale des Sciences, for the Y ears 
1706. 1710. and in the Spectacle de la Nature, T. 1. The 
Diſeaſes moſt generally found incident to Shell-fiſh are, firſt, 
in ſuch of them as are old, Moſs adhering to the outer Part of 
the Shell, like that which generally adheres to Stones, which, 
penetrating the Shell, makes way for the Water, and proves 
Fatal to the Animal. Secondly, Sea-weeds adhering tq the ex- 
ternal Surface of the Shell, and to Stones or Rocks at the ſame 
time, retard the progreſſive Motion of the Animal. Thirdly, 
a Species of Itch, or Tubercules, arifing on the internal Sur- 
face, which, increaſing, produce an Exfoliation of the Shell. 
Fourthly, a Diflolution of the Shell, which gradually becomes 

ter and ſofter. We mult here obſerve, in g that Sea 

U-fiſhes are eatable, when boil'd and dreſs'd with a Sauce, 
according to every one's Taſte; but they are of difficult Dige- 
ſtion, and of an alcaleſcent Nature. Oyſter is alſo eaten 
crude. In Medicine, the Shells of theſe Fiſh are found to be 
drying, abſorbent, correcting, and precipitating z for which 
Purpoſes, thoſe beat to a fine Powder are preferable to thoſe 
levigated on a Marble with Water, which are commonly call'd 
Conche preaparate. What are uſually kept in the Shops, under 
this Title, are the Shells of Muſcles, and are recommended 
for nao ns reſis in intetmitting Fevers, if a Scruple, 
or half a „is Exhibited, about an Hour before: the Pa- 
roxyſm, in Carduus-water, or that of the leſſer Centaury ; 
ordering the Patient, at the ſame time, to be kept warm, in 
order to encourage a Diaphoreſis. But, when the Shells are 
calcined, they become Lime, and do not abſorb and cotrect, 
but ſtimulate and reſolye, in conſequence of the Acrimony they 
have acquired by Calcination. In this Caſe they are ſo far from 
correQting the Acrimony of the Juices, that they rather increaſe 
the Heat of the Stomach and Fau ces. nt 3 
 Olaus Wormius, in bis Muſeum, informs us, that the Aſhes 
of Shell-fiſh are poſſeſs'd of a cauſtie Quality ; that they are 
recommended againſt Leproſies, Freokles, and Spots of the 
Skin; that, when they are previouſly waſh'd, like Lime, 

ey cure Ulcers, and Eruptions on the Head ; and that, in the 
Netherlands, they ate uſed as a Cure for the Hæmotrhoids. 
Pliny, in the ſeventh Chapter of his thirty-ſecond Book, de- 
ſcribes their — in the following Words: The 

« Aſhes of the n 
<< with Honey, remove Spots in the Faces of Women in ſeven 
Days time, render the Skin ſmooth; and, on the ei 
<< the Part is to be anointed with the Whites of ER. 


are various Species of Shell-fiſhes deſcrib d by Naturalifts, ſuch 


Conena ANATIFERA, fo call d, becauſe tis fabulouſly 


% 


as 
196 
xt 


* 


commended for curing the Chin- cou 
Broths, or other proper Fluids, wi 
theſe Shells muſt be ond to poſſeſs an abſorbent drying 


the Athenians, which contain'd two Myftra, or half an Ounce, 


.the Cohcha was equivalent to two M 
which, accordi 


4 


the Phormacop, Bateana, and directed to be prepared in the f. 
Pour Vinegar 


4 4 add a 


reported, chat a Species of Bird, of the Duck-kind, is form'd 
in it. . | 
Concna ErxyTiR RA. See Concha Vines: 


atoria, or Levigata. A Shell-fiſh of an oval 


Concha Levig 
Form, with a very ſmooth Shell, uſed by the Zgyprions in 


ſmoothing their Linen; and by the Greets and Tirts in poliſh- 


ing their Papers. | 
Torch Fossri1s; or Ladripi A; See Coxchit es. 
Concna MarcarrTirerA. This may be apply'd to 


— from which Pearls are obtain'd ; but, becauſe 


Pearls are generally found in the Indies, it is confined, 


for the moſt part, to —_— ———— whoſe Shells are 


ma» hollow, thick; and, exte ; ſomewhat yellow- 
iſh, rough, and. uneven, but not ftriated 3 internally are 
ſmooth, and ſhine like Pearls: The Animal contain'd in this 
Shell is ſometimes eaten raw by the diam, and ſometimes 
broil'd; It is faid to be ſweet and grateful to the Tafte: It is 
a Species of Oyſter, found princi lly in the Perfian Seai The 
— rhe — rum of the Shops, which 
ce. ; N 

Concha PRRS1J A. A Shell-fiſh fo call'd from the Per/ian 
Sea, in which *tis produced. Aldrovandus claſſes it among 
_ univalvez but Zonannus more juſtly among the bivalve 

ES, | 

Concna PicToruM, fo call'd, not from its being uſed in 
mixing or containing the Colours of Painters, but from the 


Shell being raſp'd down for mixing up Colours, as an Ingre- 


dient. 

ConcHa SAXTATILIS. See Conchtr xs. 

Concna VENEREA, or VENIERIS. This is what we call 
Yenus's Shell. It is a Fiſh, whoſe Shell is univalve, wreath'd, 
and has a ſmall longitudinal and denticulated Chink or Aperture 
in it. It is alſo call'd Goncha Porcellana, from its Aperture in 
ſome meaſure reſembling the Mouth of a Hog; and Concha 
Erythrea, from its being found in the Red Sea, which is call'd 
Erytbræum. It is alſo call'd Concha Cytheriaca, from Venus, 
who received the Epithet Cytheræa from Gythera, a Grecian 
Iſland; That this Speties of Shell-fiſh was uſed by the Antients 
as an Aliment, we read in Seneca, Epift; 95, indir aſſerts, 


that they prove a Stimulus to Venery, and provoke Urine. 


| Rondeletius informs us, that theſe Shells are an Ingredietit in 
the Pilule de Bdellio, for removing Fluxes, and curing Ulcets 


of the Uterus. But, inſtead of the Concha Venerea, Apotheca- 
ries generally uſe Cockles, Excellent Dentifrices are prepared 


from this Species of Shell; which is alſo uſeful for curing Ul- 


cers in the Canthus of the Eye, and the Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 
It is remarkably ——_— exciting any Heat. JV/ormins 
informs us, that he heard Spoons of theſe Shells -highly 
in Children, if they ſup 
them. The Powder of 
lity ; but that, on account of their Beauty, or any other Cir- 


cumſtance, their Powder is preferable to that of other Shells, 
is by no means probable. N 


ONCH A, x νιν. This was a ſort of liquid Meaſure am 


As much Oil as it was capable of holding, weigh'd five Drains 


one Scruple and twenty Grains, according to Gorr. Defin. 
Pitiſci Ler. & Biſenſchow. : efin 


Others think, that the Chichu 
contain'd three Spoonfuls, ninety- ſix of which fill'd a Pint- 
veſſel (Sex tarius) ; a Sextarius was, therefore, equivalent to 
thirty-two Conch, and ſix Sextarii made one Congius, a 
Meaſure equal to bur three Quarts, according to Salm ſ. Exerc. 
Plinian. and Bodeus, in Theophraſt. According to Fernelius, 
yſtra, or five A rr 
to Facobus Sylvius, are” equivalent to 
According to Galen, in his Work de Ponderibis & 
enſuris, Cap. 11. the Concha mugnt contain'd the fame 
Quantity with the Acetabulum, which, in liquid Meaſure, wis 


Drams. 


an Quiice and an half, and, in Weight, fifteen Drams, The 
Conthd minor was, in quid Meaſure, half an Ounce, and, in 


Weight; five Dram. ef 
CONCHARUM ANTIFEBRILE. This Medicine i i 


- 
#4: N 1 * 


Muſcle-ſhells, and macerate them 
— oll- rc Wipe off the external Mucus 3 dry 
auch reduce them to a Powder; during which Operatio 
of Carduus- water, to prevent the Plying- 
off af che volatile Part of the Powder, The Doſe & one 
Dram. This is un excellent Febriſuge, and powerfully 
promotes 2 „ e eee 


to the entire Bean, ft up in its Capfuls e Follicule.” "Tho 


it was principally uſed as an Ali the poorer Sort, yet, 
according — Op enit & 117 it is 2 u 
Food, much eſleem'd by he Luxurious, whet boil'd with aro- 
matic Subſtan ces. ar 


CONCHITES, 


 .CONCHITES. This is alſo call: d Concha Faſſilit, Lapidea, 
and Saxatilis, and, in Engliſh, Cockle-ftone. It is a Stone, in 
Figure, reſembling a certain Shell-fiſh, 
ONCHOIDES. This, according to Breynius, in his 
 Differtatio de Polythalamiis, is a Species of Shell-fiſh, whoſe 

| is bivalve, and is at the ſame time made up of ſmaller 
teſtaceous Portions. 

CONCHYLIA, toy una, and iearciguare, are what, 
in Engliſh, we call Shell-fiſh. Theſe are Animals without 
Feet, incloſed in a hard, friable, and kind of ſtony Covering, 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs thick, ſmooth, and even 
within, to which they adhere, and are join'd by muſcular Liga- 
ments. The ſeveral Species of theſe Animals, the Methods of 
their Production and Nouriſhment, together with the ſeveral 
Particulars relating to their Natural Hiſtory, are to be found in 
 Hebenſtreit's Diſſertatio de Ordinibus Cunchyliorum, in Mor- 


mius's Muſeum, in Rondeletins's Hiftoria Piſcium, and in the 


Works of Paliſſy, Bellonius, Lifter, Leeuwenhoek, Helmont, 
 Bonannus, Cyprianus, and others, who have been induſtrious 
in — Natural Hiſtory with their Obſervations, 


With reſpe& to the Uſe of Shell-fiſh as an Aliment, we may 


obſerve, in general, that the Antients, eſpecially the Romans, 
look'd upon them as an uncommon Delicacy. — we read, 
in Mheneus, L. 
delicate Entertainments of Widows. The Romans ,fed Shell- 
ſnails for the Purpoſes of Luxury; and Pliny, in the 34th 
Chapter of his ninth Book, does not ſcruple to affirm, that 
the Uſe of Shell-fiſh was a very conſiderable Source of Luxury, 
and Depravity of Manners: And, in the 57th Chapter of his 
eighth Book, he informs us, that Marcus Scaurus, during his 
Conſulſhip, prohibited the Uſe of Shell-fiſh for Supper. The 
Juice of Sea Shell-fiſh is certainly poſſeſs'd of a ſtimulating 
1 and proves a powerful Incentive to Venery, eſpecially 
when prepared with Aromatics. But as Shell- fiſh were the In- 
centives to Luxury and Luſt, among the more civiliz'd and 
delicate Nations; ſo they were the neceſſary Food and Aliment 
of ſome of the more barbarous Countries. "Thus Strabo, in 
his 16th Book, mu us an Account of ſome People in Aſia, 
who, putting Shell-fiſn into a Pit in the Sea, fed them with 
ſmall Fiſh, and uſed them when the other Fiſhes, on which 
they lived, were ſcarce. And Dizedorus Siculus, in Lib. 3. 
Cap. 16. tells us, that ſome Ethiopians, when labouring under 
a Penury of Aliments, gather. | Shell-fiſn, whoſe Shells 
they break with Stones, and whoſe Fleſh, which taſtes like 
. that of Oyſters, they eat raw. Sprat, in his Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society, informs us, that the [ndians, about the Iſland 
Java, eat large Shell-fiſh pickled in Brine, as hard as a Piece 
of Horn, and whoſe Taſte reſembles that of the Fleſh of a 
wild Boar. Celſus, in the 18th Chapter of his ſecond Book, 
affirms, that Shell-fiſh nouriſh but little : And Hippocrates, in 
his Book de Dieta, L. 3. aſſerts, that they are dry, but their 
12 renders the Body ſoluble; that Muſcles, „and 

impins, paſs more eaſily off by Stool than the other Species; 


and that Muſcles alſo excite a Diſc of the Urine. Diocles 
Caryſtins, „ Atheneus, L. 3. 22 q informs us, 
that Maſcles, Cockles, Baſtard-cockles, and Oyſters, are more 


efficacious in rendering the Body ſoluble, and exciting a Diſ- 
charge of Urine, than other Shell-fiſhes. Horace was no 
Stranger to this Quality of Shell-fiſhes ; for, in L. 2. Satir. 4. 
V2, he gives the following Advice: 


, —— /; dura morabitur Aluut, 
Mitulus & viles pellent obflantia Conchæ. 


According to Galen, in his Work de Alimentorum Facultat. 
L. 3 C. 33. All Shell-fiſhes contain à ſaline Juice, fit for 
rendering the _y CoD This Effect they produce in 
„proportion to the Quantity and ity of their reſpective 
„% Liquors, The Flein of the 0, i of all — 
<< ſofteſt, and conſequently the moſt purgative; but it is not 
poſſeſs d of a highly nutritive Quality. Thoſe Shelk-fiſhes, 
« on the contrary, which are harder, are with greater Diffi- 
<< culty concoRed ; but they are more nutritive, and leſs purga- 
.<<- tive... From theſe a large emo Crypt cn are gene- 
« rated; whereas thoſe, whoſe Fleſh is ſoft, Ph 

<< Since, therefore, when they are diveſted of their ſaline Juice, 
<< their. Fleſh is with Difficulty diſſolved, and renders [the 
« Body coſtive; ſo when they are pickled with Salt or Garum, 
<< the Liquor yielded hy them, if drank, renders the Body 
<< ſufficiently ſoluble, but-conveys'no Nouriſhment to it. The 
«© Purple-fiſn and Whelk have a harder Fleſh, and thicker 
Juice, than _the quien ies, which are more moiſt and 
« viſeid, eſpecially the Oyſter.” Jam Plancus, in his Trea- 
tiſe de Conchis minus notis, thinks, that in human Life, and for 


| » are cured. He alſo informs us, 

that it has been obſerved, by eres 

nies into Nature that the 

more prolific, than thoſe who live 
| 2 


rin 
*. * 


at a Diſtance ſrom them, 


eon neehuat of half eating Fiſh, 


Lifter for aſſiſting the Concoction and Di 


3. C. 9. that they were uſed in the rich and 


order to procure” a 


nhabitants of the Sea-coafts- are 


0 
1 thoſe of the Shel? 
kind, whoſe Fibres are „ fit Digeſtion and Nouriſh- 
ment, and conſequently qualified for proving a Stimulus to Ve- 
- Since tis obvious, that Shell- from their own 
Bodies, ſeparate the Matter of which their Shells are form'd, 
ſome have aſſerted, that they muſt alſo contribute to the Gene- 
ration of Stones in the human Body: But, as this is a Piece of 
Speculation, which can only be determin'd by Experience, the 
Reader muit conſult the ſeveral Qualities of Shell-fiſhes under 
their reſpective Articles. The Antients imagined, that Shell- 
fiſhes increaſed and decreaſed with the Moon. Some of the 
Moderns have charged this Opinion with Falſhood ; but others 
have ſtood up in Defence of it. For the Reafons of this Phe- 
nomenon, the Reader may conſult Dr. Mead de Imper is Solis & 
Lune. The Shells of theſe Animals, when reduced to a Pow- 
der, are, in Medicine, uſed on account of their drying, abſorb- 
ent, oorrecting, and precipitating Qualities, The Virtues and 
of the teftaceous Pobden, ſo much recommended by 
geſtion of the Ali- 
ments, can only be underſtood of the calcined Shells; ſince, in 


conſequence of the Cakcination, they acquire a calcareous and 


ſeptic — means of which they reſolve and attenuate 
Crudities. learned Kramerus obſerves, that the Shells of 
terreſtrial Animals, when reduced to a Powder, are ſcarce fit 
for being mix'd with aqueous Vehicles, becauſe they ſwim upon 
them, by reaſon of the large Quantity of the animal Glue they 
retain z ſo that they are a very improper Succedaneum to the 
Shells of Shell-fiſh. X 
CONCHYLIA FOSSILIA. Theſe are what we call 


foſſile Shells, concerning which there are ſo many different 


Conjectures, and ſo many diſagreeing Hypotheſes, that tis dif- 


ficult to diſcover Truth. The Curious may, however, for their 
Satisfaction, conſult Morton, Paliſy, HWordward, Dale, Ray, 
and other Writers of Natural Hiſtory. Theſe are, by ſome, 
celebrated for their lithontriptic Virtues. 
CONCIDENTIA. A Decreaſe of Bulk in the Whole, 
or any Part of the Body; or, the ſubſiding of a Tumor. 
CQNCOAGULATIO, The Coagulation, Concretion, 
or Cryſtallization of different Salts, firſt diſſolved together in 
the ſame Fluid. a 
CONCOCTIO. This implies much the fame as Coc rio, 
which ſee. 
CONCRETIO. Coneretion, in Chymiſtry, is the Con- 
denſation of any fluid Subſtance into a more od Maſs, im- 
porting the ſame as Coagulation, 
In 8 Concretion is the growing together of any Parts, 
which ought, in the natural State, to be ſeparate, Thus 
there is a Concretion of the Fingers with each other ; of the 
— Eyelids, Sides of the Vagina, and of many other 


arts. 0 
CONCURSUS. See SYNDROME. 
CONDENSATIO, Condenſation. 

tion of the cutaneous Pores 2 of -refrigerating, aſtrin · 
gent, or drying Remedies: Or, it imports an Inſpiſlation of 
any ſort of Fluid, whether in or out of the Body, Hence, 
Condenſantia Medicamenta are Medicines which condenfe or 
inſpiſſate the Juices. | | 
CONDER, Frankincenſe, or Olibanum. Rulandus. + 
CONDIMENTUM. - 2 e 
The Condimentum of the Latins, the id uaha, the agruua, 
and the E αν of the Greeks, import whatever procures 
Sweetneſs, and a grateful Taſte, to any Subſtance. Hence thoſe 
Ointments are called 1Suruare, to which Aromatics are added, 
in order to give them a grateful Smell : But, in a more reftrain'd 
Senſe, that is called Condimentum, which is uſed in preparing, 
Aliments, whether with an Intention of rendering them pala- 
table, or aſſiſting their Digeſtion. The Uſe of theſe Seafonings 
in Aliments is fufficiently obvious; for they are neceſſary, firſt, 
in Caſes where a Weakneſs of the Viſcera, and a Difficulty of 
Digeſtion, require that the concoctive Powers of the Stomach 
ſhould be excited, that by this means the Body may be recruited 
by the Aliments uſed : ly, they are neceſſary when the 
Aliments to be taken are too hard to be eaſily brought to-under- 
go that Change, which is n for the Nutrition 
of the Perſons who take them: Thirdly, they are neceſſary in 
grateful. Taſte to Aliments, otherwiſe un- 
grateful and diſagreeable. In this laſt reſpect we muſt readily 
eive, that the ſame Seaſoning does not agree with every 
te, fince ſome are fond of what is ſweet, and others chatm'd 
with what is bitter, whilſt a third Claſs prefer an Acid to every 
other Taſte. © This particular Taſte may be owing either to a 
ial Idioſyncraſy, or Peculiarity of Conſtitution, or it may 
de ited by Cuſtom, or it may be the Refult or Effect of 
ſome Diſeaſe; When, in a Weakneſs of the Viſcera, Seaſon- 
ings are 
from what 


iſite, tis the Buſineſs of the Phyſician to judge 

uſe. this Weakneſs proceeds: If, for Inſtance, it 
procecds from too great a'Relaxation, ſtimulating Aromatics, 
and all thoſe {Medicines commonly - call'd Corroboratives, are 
proper for removing it. If it proceeds from a quiet, ſedentary, 
qudidle-Life; the digeſtive Powers are moſt / nally -rowſed 


9 


. ä 
It implies a Contrac- 


. 


ON 
ee bee Kere te 


are . 
Cicero, in ba Treatiſe B- Hals, 


Socrates, Wr it the beſt Sauce. For! he os Diſorders -. 


-ariling fro Intemperature of the peccant Juices, we are 
. ſuch Correctors as are 8 opp ſite to een 
Kur Diſorder. Thus, for Inſtance, *Diſcaſes' ariſing from an 
Aealine Cauſe are to de removed by Subſtances of an acid and 
aqueous Nature ; whereas thoſe proceeding from ati dleous, 


Patri 1 1 85 re 10 de Subftances of an 
3 queoys Qual Where the Intention is to 
produce a ge in hard, dry, and tenacious. 3 
ments, Are 185 . — are proper, which diſſolve what is 


5 to — 


4 


4 pin, — „Salt, Vinegar 
We is an udn of the antient Greek 

licity, before 2 Trade with Alexandria paved a Way for 
9 yok of foreign Aromatics. According to Salma/rus, 
in Pay 5 Exercitat. Pliniamæ, Salts were the moſt important of 
the dry — whereas Vinegar and Oil were the principal 


Kind; which - properly called ra, 


an IR and, according to the different 
with which they were mixed, yagiaaor and sd. 
what has been ſaid tis obvious, that Seaſonings are 50 


either to aſſiſt Nature, or gratify the Palate; thoꝰ they are often 


perverted to the worſt of Purpoſes, and uſed as Incentives to 
Gluttony. According to Boerhaave, Seaſonings of the acid, 
Faline, and aromatic Kind are hurtful to found Conſtitutions by 


their noxious A 227 ; prove offenſive to the capillary Veſſels, 
and, by exciti e Appetite by their — load and 

reſs the er e rou("ie On the contrary, 
pinguious and oleous Subſtances, uſed too liberally, prove de- 
ſtructive of Health, 7 lubricating, relaxing, and debilltating 
the Solids. Upon the whole, the beſt Seaſoning for Aliments 
is Hunger, wheteas that moſt proper for Drink is Thirſt. 

 CONDIRE ** either to o preſerve with Sugar or Honey, 
or to pickle with or Brine. 


CONDITIO; The 4 Condition, State, or Conſtitution of 


a Patient. Parucelſus ſpeaks of Condition as relative to one 
Quality only, as Cold or — 3; Whereas Complexion, or Tem- 
nt, according to him, conſiſts in a Mixture of Qualities. 
-CONDITUM. The Latins, and lower Greeks, under- 
Hood by Conditum, or xo1diTor, a Sort of Mulſum, that is, 
nA Wine impregnated with Honey and Aromatics, 2 
Pepper, a Sort of Metheglin. Meibomius takes it for the Cla- 
retum, or Vinum Hlippocruticum. But Conditum, in the modern 
855 » imports what we call Preſerves. The principal Uſes of 
erves in Medicine are, to render nauſeous Remedies more 
agrecable to.the Palate, when mix'd therewith ; or to take after 
Ae recable Phyſic, in order to remove the Remains of the 
. "Taſte. But no — Bent is had on their Medicinal 
os: Some, however, are aſtringent, as that of Quinces; 
and others cooling, as that of Berberies; and, in general, their 
; Virtues may be known by thoſe of the v egetable 2 
As this Subject belongs more to the | Kh —— of 
ax) Cones than Phyſicians, I ſhall only add farther, — the 
e of Ni have thought proper to direct, in the Lon- 
Ypmſatory, relatye to Preferves. 


Parornyns of Nora, STALKS, Pers, Fiores, 
FrurTs, and, PULPs, as directad by the College. 


"Take of the Roots of Eryngo, 
. cleanſed externally and — ng out the Apes 
| er de en og” or too in Water, now-and- 
then ſhifted, and — be rub'd dry with a clean 
ie Cloth. 
Afterwards take an equal 2 pf Sugar ; diſſolve it in a 
-.. ſufficient Quantity of Roſe-water over the Fire, and ſcum 
it till it is of the Conſiſtence of a Syrup ; then put 
in the Roots, and continue it upon the Fire till all ſu = 


fluous Humidity is evaporated, and it comes mim 
ſiſtence of a Syrup. 1 


Mn ay likewiſe ae fer ders Root of , 
. — pane, Satyrion, the greater Comfrey, Ginger, and 
OA 1. 

The ſame way likewiſe are managed the Stalks of Angelica, 
an even, gathered before tos long « Growth. "ry 


Take of the freſh Peels of Oranges, 2 N + 
_ . + the outer yellow Peel, 8 after three 
At leaſt, in Spriug - water, foquenty ſhifted, . — 


1 
- e 


Sugar, ordered and boiled 2s before, hand 


© made into a Preſerve, ** 
Vor. II. 


the Fruits of. Berberies, - Cherries, - wild ge 


Trang and W the of Deco =_—_ Olives, and 


with dr 
Candies, or 


any Quantity; let them be- 


con 


— ITY 


* preſerve them in Sugar, as above directed. 
; After the fame Manner Orange lo were ate. . 


n 
2 many Apticots as you pleaſe.z are them, take 


the fineſt Sugar, 
r 
wichout the Addition oſ any new V 13 
and ſimmer — — according to 


Adler che fame nne ur t much unkke' it; are | 90 


itrons, 

— common Apples, the five Kinds of Myro+» 

— 2 3 aiſins, —— from 
India, Garden ms, Pears, 

The Pun alf are peojrved of Berbuie, oft of che ſolutive 

foe, and oth, ä a IEY! 3 e 2 


e Berberies; as much „ you glands + bal 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Spring l 
then pulp them thro' a Hair Sieve, with a Wooden 
made on purpoſe. Afterwards boil the Pulp in an — 
Pan ovet a gentle Fire, ſtirring 
burning, till the watery! Part is evapora and to ſix 
Pounds of ſuch 5 
together to a due Conſiſtence. 


There alſo are ſaid to be , though with 


+ 


Laſtly, are alſo preſerved the Bark of Cinnamon, the 
Flowers of Marygold: Almonds, Ck Pine and Piſtachio» 
nuts, and others, as likewiſe Seeds and Buds; but theſe ate 

n for the moſt part, iy cu 
re are more proper 
fections. Londen Diſpenſ n/atory, - a 

The Diacydonium is properly benden 2 Ge tales 

ſame as Marmalade. CYDONIA, 

NDITURA.. The. ſame as Condimentum- It ſignifies 
alſo the ſame as BALsAMAT10, or the Sang ot dead 
Bodies; or any Parts thereof. 

CONDRILLA. See CHonDRILLA. - 


CONDUCTIO, in Carlius Aurclianus; ie a Spaſm or Con- 


vulſton. 

CONDUCTOR. A Chirurgical Inſtrument uſed in Litho» 
wa See Tab. 49. Fig. 2, 3, and 4- lt is call'd a Gorget. 

ITHOTOMIA. | / 

There are other Inſtruments call'd by this Name, which are 
uſed for directing the Knife in laying open Sinuſes or Fiſtulas, 

CONDURDUM. A Plant mention'd by Pliny, Lib. 26. 
Cap. 5. which he alſo calls Herba Solftitialis Flore rubro, This, 
he informs us, if hung about the Neck, repreſſes ſtrumous 
Swellings. Parkinſon takes it for the Yaccaria, which, in 


. s Index alt. is call'd Lychnis ; ſegetum ; rubra faliix 


rfoliate. 

CONDYLOMA, nord UA, from its Reſemblance to a 
Condylus, iH, a Joint or Tubercle. It is a Tubercle, or 
callous Eminence, which ariſes in the Folds of the Anvs, or 
rather a Swelling and Hardening of the Wrinkles of that bg 


Theſe Tumors frequently happen about the Orifices of the 


Uterus and other Parts, Anus. 
CONDYLUS, A.. 2. Wee, that is, a Knot in 
any af the Joints, form'd b 11 In the 
Finge weeds jn:call'd = Rave e. 
nts. 

CONEION, un, In Hippocrates i it imports the Cicuta, 
Hemlock ; but he only ſpeaks of it as an external Remedy. Ic 
is ſaid to be call'd by this Name from x«v4v, to turn round, 
becauſe it produces a V in thoſe who take it internally. 

CONESSIL A Sort of 


The Tree, of which I gave you ſome of te Butk 3. hw 
cific in Diarrhoras, grows. on the Cormande/ Coaſt in the 
2 where it is called Coneſſi, ang. is not unlike the 8245 
arg the E D he Canaſſi- ſaca, or 
oung Branches Io the I ree which | way 
o ena ne Ken on it, is to be choſen, and a 
to be ſcraped 


N 


8 


V it ſignifies the Joints 


k, of which find the ſubſequeng, | 
| — in the Edinburgh Medical E ſays, in a Letter to Mr, 


jt 


CON 

The ſecond Day the Bark is taken, the Colour of the Stools is 
mended ; and on the third or fourth Day their Conſiſteace gene- 
rally comes near to a natural State, when it ſucceeds at all, 

7 2 1 recent Diarrhœas, _ from Irregularities in Diet, with- 
out a Fever, this Medicine ſeldomt- fails to make a Cure, if a 
Vomit of Ipecacuanha is given immediately before the Patient 
begins the Uſe of the Bark. The ſame ement-alſo is 


attended commonly with Succeſs in Perſons of a lax Habit of 


Body, who are troubled with-anhabitual Diarrhoza in moiſt 
rainy Weather, a remarkable Itching'in the Skin being felt on 
the third or fourth Day, To ſuch Patients, eſpecially, the 
Electuary ought to be given Morning and Evening, for ſome 
(ns after they am ſemingly cured; Their Drink ſhould be 
ater wherein Rice hath been boiled ; and ſometimes Emulſions 
of the cold Seeds, with Sal Prunellz, are neceflary. _ 
If there is 4 Fever with the Looſenefs, that muſt be remov'd 
Bleedings and tool Emulfions, or the white Decoction with 
Prutelie before the Coneſſi Bark is given. | 
Sometimes, When the Cauſe of a Diarrhoea, ſtopt by this 
Medicine, lies beyond the inteſtinal Canal, the Patient, in a few 
Days after, complains of a Pain in the Right Hypochondrium, 
or in the Right Shoulder, or over the Stomach towards the Left 
Side, cauſing often a dull Senſe of Pain, near or above the Left 
Clavicle, with a feveriſh Pulſe. As ſoon as theſe Symptoms ap- 


pear, the Patient muſt be blooded, and his Blood will be fizy, 


of with a tough yellowiſh Cruſt on the Top, when it has coa- 


gulited, 'The Quantity of Blood to be taken away, and the req 


repeating the Veneſection, muſt be determin'd by the Patient's 
Strength, the Degree of Fever, and Sharpneſs of his Pain. In 
ſuch 
entirely ; but, after the Fever is brought ſufficiently down by 
the Loſs of Blood, I have ſeldom miſ- d to complete the Cure, 
by giving Mercurius Dulcis, or rather Calomel, for ſome Days, 
W1 ſmall Quantities, as an Alterative. I ought to obſerve, that 
the Bark ſhould be freſh powder'd, and the EleQtuary new made, 
every Day, or ſecond Day; otherwiſe the Bark loſes its auſtere, 
but grateful Bitterneſs on the Palate, and its proper Effects on 
the Inteſtines, 


- CONFECTA, Comfits, or Sugar-plums ; Seeds, or other + 


Subſtances, incruſted with Sugar. Theſe are ſometimes impregn- 
ated with cathartic Ingredients, as a Temptation to froward 
Children. See CONFECTIO. | 
_ CONFECTIO.-- A ConfeRion, in general, ſignifies any 
thing prepared with Sugar. See Wedelins's Pharmacia acroa- 
matica, In particular, it imports the ſame as Conpi- 
TUM, ** ſomething preſerved,” _y dry Subſtances ; and 
is otherwiſe call'd Confectis ſolida, ** a ſolid ConfeRion.” This 
is either ſimple or compound, call'd alſo. Medicinal : Solid, 
ſaccharine, le Conſections, as we are taught by Zwelfer, in 
his Pharmacepaia Regia, are prepared after the following 


The Sugar, being firſt well clarify'd with pure Water, and 
the White of an Egg, is boil'd to a Conſiſtence a little 
thicker than that of a Syrup. Then the Thing which is to 
be preſerv'd, or incruſted with Sugar, for Inſtance, Cinna- 
mon, Almonds, Aniſeeds, and the like, are put into a large 
Copper - veſſel, flat-bottom'd, not deep, which is plac'd upon 
a very gentle Fire, and when it is moderately heated, toge- 
ther with its Contents, the Artiſt ſprinkles ſome of the 
liquid Sugar, before prepar'd, ſomewhat warm, upon the 
Things in the Veſlel, juſt enough to moiſten them, and 
immediately ſtirs them to and fro, ſhakes them, rubs them 
in his Hands, and toſſes the Veſlel after an artificial man- 
ner, in order to prevent the Seeds, or whatever elſe it be, 
from cluſtering or ſticking together. Then they are to be 
totally dried by a gentle Coal Fire under the Veſſel. After 
this as much Goss Sugar is to be added to the Thing as is 
ſufſicient to moiſten it moderately, and, continuing the 
Agitation, Commotion, and Rubbing with the Hands, it 
is to be dry d. This Operation is to be repeated, moiſten- 
ing and drying the Materials by turns, till they are ſuffici- 
ently covered with Sugar. | 


This is the Method of preparing Confections with pure Su- 
par, without any Adulteration; but, that ConfeQtioners may 
them with 
wer Rate; they add Starch to the diſſolv'd Sugar, with which 
moiſten them ; by which means they not only dry them 
ſooner, but alſo render them ſufficiently large, at a lefs Expence 
than otherwiſe could do: Helmont, without Exception, 
condemns all the Conſections of the Shops, not only as inſigniſi- 
Fane and trifling, but alſo icious and hurtful Medicines. 
timilley declares himſelf of the ſame Opinion, and 'affirms, 
that Confections are prejudicial to moſt Patients, eſpecially thofe 


labouring under b riacal Diſ The Word Con- 
feation ulld ſignifies a liquid or ſoft | 


\ "Fhere are various Sorts of ConfeRions, in Diſpenſa- 
terier ; but thoſe ordered in the Londen Diſpenſatory are the 


- 4 8 2 
* . _ 


aſes, however, the Bleeding ſeldom removes the Pain 


ter Eaſe, and be able to fell them ata 


Cour gerte AN AKs, SceAlntnues, 
iv &þ CoRFECTIO ARCHIGENIS.. 
Aa! SL | The Corgi of ARCHIGENES. A \.} 


_ _._ Spikenard, 
an Qunce ; of 

4 ſufficient Quantity to make the 
tion. | — 4 | 


De Cor RTO of Hamrct, 


Take of the Barks of yellow Myrobalans, two Ounces ; of the 
Chhebulan and black Myrobalans, of Violets, Pulp of Colo- 
._ Cynth, and Polypody of the Oak, of each one Ounce and 
Shalf of Wormwood and Thyme, of each half an Ounce; 
of the Seeds of Aniſe and Fennel, and of red Roſes, of each 
three Drams. Bruiſe all theſe, and macerate them toge- 
ther for a whole Day in ſix Pounds of Whey ; then boil to 
half its Conſumption, and to the ftrain'd Liquor, after it 
has been preſſed out, add of the Juices of Fumitory, of the 
Pulps of Prunes and Raiſins, of each half a Pound ; of white 
Sugar, and clarify'd Honey, of each one Pound. Boil 
theſe to the Conſiſtence of Honey; ſprinkling in, at the 
latter End, powder'd, of the Troches of Agaric, and the 
Leaves of Sena, of each two Ounces; of Rhubath, one 
Ounce and a half; of Epithymum, one Ounce ; of Dia- 
gry cum, ſix Drams; of Cinnamon; half an Ounce; 
of Ginger, two Drams ; of the Seeds of Fumitory and 
Aniſe, and of Spikenard, of each one Dram; and make 
them all together into a Confection. 8. A. 


This is a very antient Arabian Compoſition, and firſt preſcrib'd 
by Meſure, tho? ſince alter'd by Fernelizs.'' It is continu'd here 
much the fame as in the Aagu/tan Diſpenſatory, and as it was 
firſt receiv'd by the College : But it is A nauſeous as ſeldom to 
be preſcrib'd but in Glyfters, and not often in that manner, fo 
that the Shops have of late not been much accuſtom'd to make 
© | 


In every Ounce of this Confection are contain'd ſeven Grains 
and a half of Diagrydium, a Scruple of Sena and Agaric, half 
a ao of Epithymum, and the Decoction of fifteen Graing 
of ynch. | F 22 F 


1 RALEIGHANA : Sir Walter Raleigh's Con- 
wt : k fection. 2 p \ 
Take of the Shavings of Hartſhorn, one Pound; of Vipers 
Fleſh, with their Hearts and Livers, fix Ounces ; of the 
Flowers of Bortage, Roſemary, Marygolds, Sun-dew, 
red Roſes, and Elder, of each half a Pound; of the 
Leaves of Scordium, Carduus Benedictus, Baum, Cretic 
Dittany, Mint, Marjoram, Betony, of each twelve Hand- 
fuls ; of the Juice of Kermes, of the greater Cardamom- 
ſeeds, and Cubebs, of Juniper-berries, Mace, Nutmegs, 
Cloves, and Saffron, of each two Ounces ; of the beſt 
Cinnamon, Saflafras-bark, and the yellow Peel of Citrons 
and Oranges, of each three Ounces ;| of Aloes-wood, and 
Saſſafras- wood, of each fix Ounces 3 of the Roots of An- 
gelica, wild Valerian, Fraxinella, or white Dittany, Vir- 
ginia Snake-root, Zedoary, 'Tormenti}, Biſtort, long and 
round Birthwort, Gentian, and Maſter wort, of each one 
- Ounce and a half. After theſe ate all cut, and 
bruiſed, put them into a proper Veſſel, to draw out their 
Tincture, with rectiſied Spirit of Wine, according to Art. 
Filtre this Tincture, and evaporate it into an Extract 

Diſtillation in Balues Marie. Let the Magma, which is 


prefs'd out, be burnt, and a Lixivium made of its Afhes, 
It, according to Art, 
ad Extract; and after- 


3 Take 


ſio as to procure from it a pure 

which muſt be added to the 

Wards, to this Mixture, ſtir 
according to- Art. 


e | 


TF 


CON 


Fake of Otiental and Octidental bester, of each/half an 
- "Ounce; of Oriental Pearls, two Ounces ; of red Coral, 


three Ounces; of Oriental Bole, true ſeal'd Earth, and 
calcined Hartſhorn, of each one Ounce ; of iſe, 


dne Ounce ; of Oriental Muſk, a Dram and a half ; of 


white Sugar-candy powder'd, two Pounds: And make 
into a Confection, according to Art. | 


This loch not been in any Diſpenſatory, that I know. of, 
before, except that of Bates. It hath obtain'd a great Name 
and Efteem amongſt ſome Perſons, which ſeems to have been 
the Reaſon why the College have now made it an officinal Me- 
dicine. The' whole Proceſs is long and troubleſome ; but the 
greateſt Care incumbent upon the Compounder is, that the 
Pang be, ut firſt; left thin enough to receive the Powders, 
which are afterwards to be mix'd with it, ſo that the Whole 
may be of a due Conſiſtence. However this Medicine may 
ſtand in the Opinion of many, it hath now much more Honour 
done it than it deſerves, all its main Intentions being much 
better anſwerable with leſs Trouble. 
Coxrrcrio D- SANTAL1s : Confeftion of Saunders. 
Take of each fort of Saunders, one Ounce ; of red Coral, 
Armenian Bole, and ſeal'd Earth; of each half an Ounce ; 
of Kermes-berries, Tormentil-root, Dittany, Saffron, 
Myrrh, red Roſes lated, and burnt Hartſhorn, of 
each three Drams: And make them into an Electuary, 
with Syrup of Cloves, — | 


This was an Addition to the laſt College Di/penſatory, and 
ſeems to have been deſign'd for an Aftringent. 


ConyrecTio pe TrurE : Confedtion of Frankincenſe. 


Take of prepared Coriander-ſeeds, half an Ounce ; of Nut- 

 megs, and the whiteſt Frankincenſe, of each three Drams ; 

of Liquorice and Maſtich, of each two Drams; of Cu- 

hebs, and prepared Hartſhorn, of each one Dram; of 

onſerve of red Roſes, one Ounce ; of the whiteſt Sugar, 

a ſufficient Quantity, to make them into little Balls or 
Cs, 


CONFERENS. The fame as SYMpHERON, Which ſee. 

CONFERTUS. The ſame as «be/&. See ATHROOS. 

CONFERVA. A fort of barren Moſs, deſtitute of florid 
Heads, and even of thoſe Knobs or Tubercles, which ſome 
Moſſes are furniſh'd with, inſtead thereof. It conſiſts entirely 
of mere lender and uniform Leaves or Stalks, divided into v 
flender Capillaments. The Confervæ are divided, in the laſt 
Edition of Ray's Synop/is, firſt, into ſimple, which are thoſe 
whoſe Leaves or 8 are equable or ſmooth ; ſecondly, geni- 
culated, or thoſe which are interſected with Rings, like thoſe 
of a Worm; © thirdly, nodoſe, or knotted, which are thoſe 
which have' frequent Knots or Tubercles along their Leaves ot 


Stalks. 

- CONFIRMANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 
which reſtore or confirm the Strength of the Body, or any 
Part of it; or, Medicines which faſten the Teeth in their 
Sockets. | 

CONFLUENTIA. A Term, uſed by Paracelſus, to ex- 
preſs the Agreement, Conjunction, or Confederation of the 
Microcoſm with the Stars; or of a Diſeaſe with Reme- 
CONFCEDERATIO, in Paracelſus, implies the ſame as 
ConFLUENTIA, 

CONFORMATIO, Conformation. Some Diſeaſes are 
call'd Morbi male Canformationis, or organical Diſeaſes ; that 
is, which depend upon the ill Conformation of the Parts, 
Theſe, if external, may admit of a chirurgical Cure; and 
proper Exerciſe, Regimen, and Medicines, may ſometimes 
contribute much to the Relief even of thoſe which are inter- 
nal, or, at leaſt, may render them ſupportable. 

CONFORTANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Comforting 
Medicines. The fame as Cardiacs, or Cordials. See Car- 
DIACA. | 

CONFORTATIVA. The fame as CoxroxrANTIA. 

CONEFRICATIO, in Pharmacy, ſignifies the reducing any 
eaſily friable Subſtance to Powder, by rubbing it with the 
Hands, as Starch, for Inſtance : Or, it implies the Rubbing 
any ſoft and ſucculent Vegetable with the Hands, in order to 

eſs out the Juice. f : 

CONFRICATRICES, The ſame as TRISA DES, which 


ſee. 
CONFUSA FEBRES. © Certain Fever, which, perhaps, 


never exiſted, except in the Imagination of Bellini. Theſe 
according to him, are more Feyen than one affecting a Perſon 
at the ſame time, 


beginning and endin together, ſo con- 
e e, 1s eee 


CONFUSANEUS PANIS, The ſame as &77@ durervei- 


on 


'verted into that 


pinguious Bodies. In the Shops the Condenſation of 


+” & * C » . 

1 N * 

8 0˙N 
rut, or evriav&x. Bread made of Meal, from which the Bran 
has not been ſe d. See Ax ros. rens 

CONFUSIO, A Diſorder of the Eyes, which happens; 
when, upon a Rupture ef the internal Membranes, Which in- 
clude the Humoufs, they are all confounded 1 ae 

CONGELATI, or CONGELATICI, Perſons affected 
with a Catalepfis are ſometimes call'd by this Name. 

CONGELATIO.  Congelation i foch a Change, pro- 
duced by Cold, in a fluid Body, that it quits its form State, 
* ng N FF N 5 When the Told is 

en” reduced to th tee in which it ſubſiſted before 
the Concretion, the Body congeal'd again reſumes its Nuid 
State, Thus C * is, when a liquid Subſtance is con- 
pecies of hard and conſiſtent Body, which 

we call Ice. We muſt here obſerve, that the Wo 7 — 
tion is only apply'd to homogeneous Fluids, ſuch as Water, 
Oils, or pinguious Subſtances, and fuſed Metals, ii hich, 
beſides a Concretion in the cold Air, no Change is ob 1 
We muſt alſo obſerve, that, by Congelation, ſome Bodies, ſuch 
as Water, are rarefied or expanded z , whereas others are con- 
denſed, or render'd more compact, ſuch as fix d Metals, and 
Li- 
The Stones 


quor, in a cold Place, is alſo call'd Congelation. 
roduced in ſome Caverns, from the Drops of a petrifyi 

ater, are alſo call'd, Congelations. For one Method, 1 
which Nature forms Stones, is, by ſuch a Congelation as does 
not ſuffer any thing of an earthy Nature to be ſeparated or 
precipitated from the whole Maſs, either ſpontaneouſly, or by 
the Action of Fire; but produces uniform Dryneſs, and Indu- 
ration of the whole Maſs. | Fey 2 

CONGELATIVA MEDICAMENTA, are Medicines 
which Fluxions, inſpiſſate, and dry ung >: 

CONGER, of CONGRUS, The Conger Eel. A 
large Sea Eel, commonly call'd a Sea-ſerpent, Galen ſays, 
Fleſh is hard, and of difficult Digeſtion. It is eſtrem'd a very 
ordinary Food. —- 9 4 
CONGESTIO. Congeſtion, or Collechion. Some Au- 
thors, diſtinguiſhing Congeſtion from Collection, ſay, that a 
Collection of Humours is made on a ſudden ; whereas a Con- 
geſtion is ſorm'd gradually. | | 

CONGIUS. ©. REY 

This Species of Meaſure, uſed the Antients, is | 
rally determined to be the ſame with the Chus or Choa 4 the 
Athenians, which contains ten Pints of Wine, and nine of Oil. 
In Lemery's Pharmacopet univerſalle, it is diſtinguiſh'd from 
the Choa, and ſaid to contain ten Pints of Wine, or nine of 
Oil; whereas the Cha contains eight Pints of Wine; and feven 
and a Quarter of Oil. But Lemery is in an Error, when he 
affirms, that this Congius is a Meaſure of the Athenians ; for 
the Congius or Chus, in uſe among them, weigh'd nine Pounds, 
and that among the Romans ten. Peireſtius determines, that 
the Roman Congius was half a cubic Foot in Dimenſions, and 
contain'd about three Paris Pints. In the Cabinet de la Biblio- 
theque de St. Genevieve, and in Fernellii univerſa Medicina, it 
is aſſerted, that it is equal to three Paris Pints. Roman 
Cingius is the eighth Part of an Amphora, that is, it contains 
ten Roman Pints of Wine; and its Capacity was equivalent to 
1684 cubical Pariſian Inches; ſo that two Cangii are, almoſt 

ual to ſeven Paris Pints, or three Straſburg Meaſures and an 
half; and three Congii are nearly equivalent to ten Paris Pint 
and an half, or five Straſburg Meaſures and a Quarter, oe 
ing to Beverinus, the Roman Congius was the eighth Part of 
an Amphora, contain'd ſix Sextarii, and 120 Ounces of Wine 
and Water, but only go of Corn, 

Salmaſius, in his, Exercitat. Plinian. endeavours to prove, 
that a Congius contain'd ten Pounds of Wine: or Water, but 
only nine of Oil. In the Lenden and Edinburgh Diſpenjateries 
eight Pints make the Congiun. Tne Meaſure containing two 
Congii was call'd Bicongius, and that containing three Tricon- 
gius. From the Congius came the Congiarium, a kind of Gift 
or eſs, publicly diſtributed to the People by the. Emperors. 
This Name it probably received from its being at firſt diftri- 
buted in Congii. i CLRTALN ; 

 CONGLACIATIO, The fame as COAGULATIO, er 
ConGeLATIO, Which ſee. ne 1 

CONGLOBATA GLANDULA. A conplobate Gland, 

Modern Anatomiſts have reduced all the lan of the Body 
to two Sorts, that is, the Conglabate Glands, aud the Conghame- 
rate Glands, * | 483 

A te Gland is a little ſmooth Body, wrapt p in a 
fine Skin, by which it is ſeparated from all other Parts, only 
admitting an Artery and Nerve to paſs in, and giving way to 
a Vein and excretory Canal to come out, of 7 Bort are 
the Glands of the Brain, and the Teſtes. Keils Anatomy. . 

Under the Title of Conglobate Glands, Winſlow 78. the 
lymphatic Glands alone; and be calls all the other Glands of 
V 

GLOMERATA GLANDULA., A amglonerii 
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te Gland is compoſed of many little conglo- 
date Glands, all tied together, and wrapt up in one common 


A co 


Tunicle or Membrane. Sometimes all their y DuQts 
- unite, and make one common Pipe, thro” which the Liquor of 
all of them runs, as the Pancreas and the Parotides do. 'Some- 
times the Ducts, uniting, form ſeveral Pipes, which only com- 
municate with one another by croſs Canals, and ſuch are the 
Mammz, Others, again, have ſeveral Pipes, without any 
Communication with one another, of which Sort are the Glan- 
dul Lachrymales, and Proſtatæ. And a fourth Sort is, when 
each little Gland has its own excretory Du, thro' which it 
tranſmits its Liquor. to a common Baſon, as the Kidneys. 


Kills Anatomy. 

CONGLUTINANTIA. Conglutinating; that is, healing 
Medicines. N 

CONGRUS, See Cox R. 

CONIA, ia. Lime. It imports alſo, when join'd with 


Far, a Lixivium, or Lye, of vegetable Aſhes. Hence, in 


Hippocrates, viii gg are high-colour'd Urines, reſembling 
a Lixivium. *' N 

CONIA, ia. This is the lr 3ires, Wine impregn- 
ated with the Picea, or Fir. Dieſcorides, L. 5. C. 48. gives 
the Method of making this Wine; which is, by pouring Muſt 
upon liquid Pitch, letting it ferment upon it, previouſl 
. "waſhing the Pitch with Brine, or Sea-water. Galen, in his 
Exegeſis, gives a ſhort, but obſcure, Deſcription of this Wine. 
According to him, it is Wine impregnated with the vedun, 
which is the Picea, or Txda, which muſt be infuſed in the 
Wine, without taking off the Bark. at 
© CONIFERAX ARBORES. Coniferous Trees are ſuch as 
bear Cones ; as the Cedar of Lebanon, Fir, and Pine. Miller's 
Dictionary, Vol. 1. N | : 

CONILE, from its Similitude to x@r«0, Hemlock, is the 
"MyRRHIs, which ſee. But, I believe, this is not the Plant 
which Oribaſius calls by this Name, and which he repreſents as 
a briſk Cathartic. ; 

CONIS, «is, Duſt, or fine Powder, or Aſhes. It ſigni- 
fies alſo a Nit, or Scurf on the Head ; and ſometimes Lime. 

CONISTERIUM, nov:5neoy, 
RIUM, Which ſee. It ſignifies alſo the Aſh-hole of a chymical 
Furnace. 

CONJUNCTA CAUSA. The conjunct or immediate 
Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. See the PRETAcx. 

CONFENESS SIGNA are the pathognomonic Signs of 
a Diſtemper. | | 

CONJUNCTIVA TUNICA. See ApNATA. 

CONNA. A Name for the Caſſia Fiſtula. 

CONOCARPODENDRON, H α jau. The 
Name of a Tree, which is a Native of the Country of the 
Hottentots, near the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Characters are, 

It hath an apetalous ſtamineous Flower, which is ſurrounded 
by a Number of long Leaves, immediately under the Flower- 
cup, which conſiſts of five narrow Leaves: Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by Cones, in Shape like thoſe of the Larch-tree, The 
Seeds are each of them included in a ſeparate Cell. Miller's 
Dictionary, Pol. 2. 

Boerbaave mentions ten Species of this. 


1. Conoca ndron ; foliis argenteis ; ſericeis, latiflimis. 
SILVER-TREE, WITH BROAD SOFT WHITE 
LEAVES. 


2. Conocarpodendron ; folio eraſſo, nervoſo, lanuginoſo, 
ſupra crenato, ibique limbo rubro; flore aureo ; cono facile 
deciduo. : 5 a . - 1 
| . Conocarpodendron ; folio rigido, craſſo, anguſto; cono 

Lacicis rvo. SILVER. TREE, WITH A NARROW 
THICK STIFF LEAF, AND A SMALL CONE. 

4. Conocarpodendron ; folio rigido, anguſto, apice tridentato, 

'rubro ; flore aureo. 
5. Conocarpodendron ; folio ſubrotundo, craſſo, rigido, 
valde nervoſo ; cono longo, variegato, ex rubro & flavo; flore 
aureo. SILVER-TREE WITH A ROUNDIEH THICK 
STIFF LEAF FULL OF NERVES, LONG CONES 
VARIEGATED WITH RED AND YELLOW, AND 
A ... Ne We 

6. Conocarpodendron ; folio anguſto, rigi ioriz cono 
parvo, aureo, corona foliacea Ae * | 
bw, endron ; acaulon, folio rigido, nervoſo, ob- 
longo, latioriz cono fuſco ; ſemine oblongo, in medio quaſi 
excavato. 

8. Conocarpodendron ; foliis ſubrotundis, breviſfimis ; ca- 

i — globoſi, parte inferiori fuſci, media aures, 
viridi. 


9. Conocarpodendron ; folio tenuiſfimo, anguſtiflimo, ſa- 


10. Conocarpodendron; folio tenui faligno ; cono 
caliculato, coronũ foliacei ſuccincto. al. l E WITH 
A NARROW WILLOW-LEAF, AND THE CONES 
"GROWING IN SMALL CUPS, WHICH ARE SUR- 


* 
* 


4 


The fame as AropyrE- 


ſerves of the Flowers of 7 5 
[ 


ROUNDED WITH A CROWN OF LEAVES... Boerb. 
nd. alt. Vol. 2. arg 
CONOIDES CORPUS, zero . The Glanduls 
Pintalis. See CypREBRUM. _ 5 5 
CONOpPS, il. A Gnat. Hippocrates mentions Efflo- 
reſcences on the Skin like the Bites of Gnats, as appearing in 
certain epidemical Diſtempers, which he deſcribes. 
CONQUAASSATIDO. Comguaſſation, is a Species of Com- 
minution, or a particular Operation, by which moiſt conereted 
Subſtances, ſuch as recent Vegetables, their Fruits, lacteſcent 
Seeds, and the ſofter Parts of Animals, are ſometimes in a 
Marble, ſometimes in a Glaſs, ſometimes in an Earthen; and 
ſometimes in a Metalline Mortar, contuſed and agitated with a 
Peſtil, either of Metal, Wood, or Stone, till partly, b or 
proper Succulence, or an Aﬀuſion of ſome Liquor, x 4h. 7 
reduced to a ſoft and fine Pulp, Meralline Inſtruments are not 
to be uſed for this Purpoſe 3; becauſe not only the mani- 
feſt, but alſo the latent Salts of the Subſtances, ſubjected 
to this Operation, acting upon theſe Inſtruments, may derive 
an adventitious and ys Fo. Quality from them, which wi 
not only render ſuch Subſtances unfit for the intended Purpoſes, 
but alfo nauſeous and hurtful, when exhibited as Medicines. 
CONSENSUS. Conſent. The fame as SYMPATHIA, 
which ſae. | 8 240% . 4 
CONSERVA. A Conſerve is a Medicine of the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Pulp, or an Electuary prepared of Flowers, 
Herbs, their tender Tops, rarely their Roots, and more rarel 
the Pulps of Fruits, cut inte ſmall Pieces, contuſed, and inti- 
mately mixed by beating them in a Mortar, eſpecially of Stone, 
with a wooden Peſtil. Refin'd Sugar, or loaf Sugar, are gene- 
rally uſed for preparing Medicines of this Kind, unleſs we have 
a mind to ſubſtitute in their room white powder Sugar; which 
anſwers the End very well, ſince it is ſometimes intirely di- 
veſted of that Calx, by which the loaf Sugar is fotm'd” into 
Pyramids, by which means it acquires a certain innocent Acri- 
mony, according to Wedelius. The Proportion of Sugar is 
2 double to the Subſtance to be made into a Conferve ; 
ut ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, is uſed. In the 
London Diſpenſatory, triple the Weight of Sugar is preſcrib'd : 
but ſome, who go more accurately and diſtinctly to work, in- 
form us, that for moiſt Subſtances, double rhe Wei ht of Sugar 
is ſufficient ; and that the Pulps of ſome Fruits, ſuch as that 
of the Dog-hip, require ſtill a ſomewhat ſmaller Quantity; 
but Subſtances of a drier Nature require more than double the 
uantity of Sugar, adding at the ſame time a little of ſome 
diſtil'd Water, that they may be the more commodio 
mix'd with the Peſtil. In the Edinburgh Diſpen/atory, Wy 
the . of Sugar is preſcribed for making dry Subſtances 
into Conſerves. | 
According to Ztelfer, in his Pharmacop. Reg. © In dry 
« Subſtances an equal Weight of Sugar is ſufficient : But in 
* ſucculent and mucilaginous Herbs and Flowers, a Pound and 


an half of Sugar is requiſite for one Pound of the Herbs or 


Flowers; leſt too large a Quantity of. the Sugar ſhould in- 
„ creaſe the Price, in arge the Doſe, create a Nauſea, deſtroy 
„the Digeſtion by its preternatural Ferment, which, in cla- 
<« rifying, it received either from the Quick-lime, or the C 
„of the Moulds ; or, laſtly, leſt it ſhould blunt or weaken 
© the Force of the Medicine, or produce any other unluc 
Effect. We muſt, with Vedelius, obſerve, that different 
Plants require different Quantities of Sugar. Hence, in order 
to prevent Mouldineſs, the ſofter and more ſucculent the Plant 
is, the larger Quantity of Sugar is to be uſed, and vice verſa. 
Plants which are too moiſt, ought previouſly to be dried a little 
in a Shade. The more Sugar is uſed, the ſofter the Conſerve 
roduced will be. For making any highly ſucculent or muci- 
laginow Plant into a Conſerve, Sugar boil'd to a thick Con- 
ſiſtence is ſometimes uſed. Some, for making Conſerves, uſe 
Honey inſtead of Sugar, as we may ſee in the Medicine 
Helvetiorum Conſtantini de Rebecque. Some prepare Conſerves 


by laying Flowers and Sugar ffratum ſuper ſtratum, and expoſing 


them in this State to the Sun. Others make a Julap, which 
they mix up with the Subſtance of which the Conſerve is to be 
made. Some boil the Subſtances, of which the Conſerve is to 
made, as the Roots of Marſhmallows or Comfrey, in Water, 
till they become ſoft; then they pound them, or even paſs 
them through a Sierce, and add a d Rcient Quantity of Sugar. 
The Pulps of Fruits alſo, when bruiſed, are to be paſſed through 
a Sierce ; then adding .a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar, they 
are to be mixed up to a due Conſiſtence. New-made Con- 


tune is beſt prevented by not fi | 
5 ug? wag in glaz'd Earthen Veſſels, or in Glaſs Ves 
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ſtance, the dried Flowers, reduced to a Powder, and form'd 
in a MaG, with the diftil'd Water of theſe Flowers, are mix'd 
with Sugar difſolv'd in the like Water. Thus liquid Conſerves 
are prepared; whereas fiich as are ſolid, are made by mix 
the dried Flowers, reduced to a Powder, with Sugar difloly 
in the Water of the fame Flowers. We muſt alſo obſerve, 
that, according to Hoffman, in his Diſſertat. de Natura Sac- 
chari, the moſt elegant and effectual Conſerves are made by 
evaporating the Juice of any Vegetable, or by uſing its tender 

wers, Leaves, and diftild Oil. Con ſeruss are the Invention 
of the Arabiens, in order to preſerve 
Virtues are loſt by being dried. The principal Uſe of Conſerves 
is; together with Preſerves and Syrups, to be a Vehicle for 
Powders, in order to make Boluſes and Electuaries. But they 
are in a particular manner uſeful, where the Virtue of the Ve- 
on reduced to a Conſerve, is wanted to mix ſlowly with 

Maſs of Blood. For this Reaſon they are recommended 
for ſtrengthening the Viſcera in arthritic Diſorders. 


Directions given by the Collage Diſpenſalory, for Conſerves, are 
theſe : The Gooferves of 


ormwood, Sorrel ; of Oran 
Borrage, and Clove-flowers ; of. Scurvygraſs-leaves ; of v4 
ter Comfrey-flowers ; of Hips; umatory ; of the 
wers of Lavender; Lilies of the Valley, ws, and 
Tops of Marjoram ; of the Leaves of Mint ; of the Flowers 
of aſk, Red, and -roſes z of Roſemary-flowers ; of 
the Leaves of Rue, of Elder and Violet-flowers ; of the yel- 
low Rind of Oranges; of Lemon-peel ; of Sloes, and of Ber- 
beries ; are all made with a triple Proportion of Sugar. But 
it is to be obſerved, that they are not all to be mix'd in the 
fame manner. | | 
Some require to be cut, bruiſed, arid gently boiled ; and 
ſome require neither 2 nor bruiſing, nor boiling ; and 
| ſome again require or forbid only ſome of theſe Preparations, 
But this Caution is ſufficient to prevent any Error in a ſkilful 
Compounder. London Diſpen ſatory. 
Quincy, in his Pharmaceutical Prelefions, informs us, that 
the Galenical Pharmacy furniſhes us with ſeveral Medicines 
reſerved by — 4 or Honey, under the Titles of Syrups, 
— Oxymels, Juices, Candies, Confections, and Con- 
ſerves; all which Forms differ in little elſe than the Ma- 
nagement, whereby their reſpective Materials ate joined with 
Sugar or Honey ; and all of theſe ſeem contrived. either to 
preſerve certain 838 near as poſſible, to the Condition in 
which Nature affords „or elſe to render them more pala- 
table in taking. *» 
In order to judge what Dependence may be had upon theſe 
Things, in any Intention, which may occur in extemporaneous 
Practice, we muſt examine the Fitneſs of the Parts of the 
Materia Medica to be fo mix'd ; to which Purpoſe we are to 
conſider, what it is which the Sugar or Honey does. 

In this View, the Materials, thus ordered, may be conſider'd 
either in their whole Subſtance, with which the Sugar js imme- 
diately mix'd, as in the Conſerves ; or elſe in their Juices or 
Decoftions, which are afterwards boiled up with Sugar or 
Honey into Syrup. And, in ſuch a Review of them, we are 
to have a preat Regard to that particular Quality «in the 
Simples, in which their medicinal Virtue conliſts, as it is, or 
is not, capable of Preſervation by this Means; and to its Quan- 
tity of Efficacy or Power of Operation, to ſee whether, after 
this manner, we can have enough of it in a convenient Doſe, 
to depend upon, as a Medicine, in Caſes of Moment. 

Of Things which are immediately mixed in Subſtance with 
Sugar, thoſe only ſeem fitted for it, whoſe B na- 
lities are thus to be preſerved, and thus to be given as a Me- 
dicine, from which ſomewhat may be expected to be done. 
Thus the Flowers of Lavender, Roſemary, the outer Peels of 
Oranges and Lemons, and a few more of thoſe ordered in 
Conſferves, are preſervable with Sugar, in ſuch a manner, that 
ſmall Quantities of them will anſwer in ſuch Intentions as they 
are ſuited to anſwer in any other Form. But Mint, Scurvy- 

ſs, Rue, and ſuch Things as require to be taken in large 
Quantities before we can lay any Streſs upon them, are very 
unfit for this Treatment 3 becauſe a Doſe, ſufficient to be 
truſted to, is enough to nauſeate the Stomach, and do Miſ- 
chief otherwiſe, by the Sugar they neceſſarily carry along with 
2 All Bitters are likewiſe -unfit for this ement, as 

ormwood, Fumatory, and' the like, becauſe they are too 
ſeous to 3 * thoſe of by r wy 

exture, as t * others, ing in Sugar, 
25 and ES be- 


that very Quality which ought to be ex 
come good for nothing. The fame Rule of judging holds like- 
wife in all other Forms where Sugar comes in; ſo that, on Ex- 
amination, we ſhall find few of the Alterants improveable by 
this means; though, as. to Emetics and ics, where a 
ſufficient Efficacy for à Doſe lies in a little Room, are 
conveniently enough thus preſerved. And, indeed, | if we 
nfider 2 . Conſerve, or a Syrup, as. a means to join : 

: Nies of Elicicy together, and to give to other Forms 

de, and a Convenience of taking, thus may moſt of them 
_ _ but little elſe can be faid in their Favour. 

OL. 


les, when their do 
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gently boil'd, are only the Sloes and Barberries, becauſe, with- 
out it, their Pulps are fo thin as not to afford a due Conliſtencs 
with Sugar ; but much Boiling is here to be avoided. All other 
Conſerves require nothing more than barely beating them; in a 
Mortar, to a ſufficient Fineneſs ; but the Labour ired to 

this makes moſt of them, at beſt, ſo coarſe, 'that they 
ought to be pulp'd before are reduced into EleQuuaries : 
Their Aptneſs to candy likewiſe ſubjectu them to the ſame Ne- 


ceſſity. 
225 Ovetſight in the Liſt of Sim+ 
reducible into Conſerves, as it is printed in the laſt Di- 
N both in relation to the in which they ſtand, 
the DiſtinRion of the Things ſelves ; which it may be 
neceſſary to take ſome Notice of here, to nt being led 
into Miſtakes thereby. The Diſtinctions of Symmitates, > 
Folia, and Fruttus, are not only intermix'd, and — 5 — 
Pr but alſo Things 
are placed under theſe Diſti ns, which do not belong to 
them. Thus, under Summitates, are Lavender, and Lilies of 
the Valley, the fine prick'd Flowers of which only are uſed in 
Conſerves. Under the Folia, likewiſe, are Violets, which are 
uſed only in Flowers, and Elder, the Leaves of which were 
never yet made into a Conſerve. The Sloes and Barberri 
which ftand here, —＋ the DiſtinQion of Fruits, 
ſhould be placed with Hips. There are other Inadver- 
tences not of much Conſequence, and which every Reader can 
eaſily rectify. * 's Preleft. Pharmac. | 
2 IO, in arr is 1— Piekling, 
or ing any thing from Putrefaction or Evaporation, by the 
Addition 1 Gals a Subſtance. % | 
CONSERVATIVA MEDICINA, That Part of Medi- 
cine which relates to the Preſervation of Health. | 
CONSILIGO. The Helleboraſtrum, Setterwort, See 
Helleborus ; niger; fœtidus. | 
CONSILIUM. - "The Advice given by one or more Phyſi- 
cians, relative to the State of the Patient, and the Method of 
Cure r to 1-7 wig 
ISTENTIA. When uſed relative to a Diſeaſe, it 
imports the State or Acme thereof, When apply'd to the 
1 Excrements, or Excretions, it imports their Con- 
ence. 
CoONsISTENTIA, Conſiſtence. This Word relates to 
the Thickneſs or Thinneſs of Medicines. What the particu- 
lar Conſiſlence of each Claſs of Medicines is, will be taken 
notice of under its reſpective Article. Only we muſt here ob- 


ſerve, with 2 Sylvius, that not only the Gratefulneſs, 
but alſo the Operation of Medicines depend in ſome meaſure, 
upon their Con/jftence ; for Medicines of a thick Conſiſtence are 


taken into the Stomach, and penetrate into the Body, with 
greater Difficulty, than ſuch as are thin and liquid ; and it re- 
ives more Trouble to ſwallow a thick than a thin Medicine: 
Far this Reaſon thick Medicines are generally nauſcous and 
ungrateful; and this is the Reaſon why cachartic Boluſes are 
often diſſolved in ſome * Liquor, ſince, in this Form, 
they are more grateful than in any ed * this — — 
een , 
wy trainer, Thus, * is diluted with er, 
that it may the more eaſily enter the obſtructad Pores of the 
Skin, and operate as a Detergent. For this ſame Reaſon a 
large Quantity of warm Water is more effectual in exciting 3 
Vomiting, than a. ſmaller a — On the contrary, a thick 
Conſiſtence is, on ſome „more, to be delired g in 
Ulcers, for Inſtance, of. the Aſpera Arteria and A (ophagus, 
where we muſt give Medicines made up with Gum Tragaranth, 
or other Subſtances of a like Nature, which, by their Viſcidity, 
fix the Medicines, as it were, longer to the Part affected 
ence it happens, that, in Medicines to be inſpiſſsted, ſome 
hings are added, which neither add to nor impair their Ope- 
ration, but only have a Reſpect to their Condi ; ſuch as 
Wax, for Inſtance, in Ointments and Plaiſters. 
CONSOLIDA. A Name apply'd to many different Plants; 
Thus the Con/alida major is the SYMpPHY TUM ; the Gonſalide 
media is the BUGULA ; the Conſolida minima is the BTL 
MINOR; the Con/oliga Ræalis is the DELPHINLUM 3/apd the 
Conſolide Saracenica is the Dora ; gue Jacob; Ain 
falus longioribus, ſerratis. See Dont. | 
, CONSOLID NTIA, or CONSOLIDATIVA MEDI- 
AMENTA, Theſe are Medicines calculated for promoting 
ſavers] Impeliments ts 


the Cure of Wounds, by removing the 
their Conſolidation or tination. | ; 
CONSPERSIO. The fame 28 \CATAPASMA, . Which 


. CONSTANS. When apply'd to che Strength, or vital 
Powers, it imports Firmneſs, e 720 
SB CON 


| CONSTELLATUM UNGUENTUM is aff Ointment 
made of Earth-worms, cleanſed, dried, and powder'd, and 
made into an Ointment, with the Fat of Boars or Bears. It 
is eſteemꝰ d for the Tooth- ach, and for healing Wounds. 
CONST IPATIO. The fame as ApsTRICTI1o, which ſee. 
CONSTITUENS, This is no more than that Subſtance 
which gives a duc Conſiſtence to compound Medicines, ſuch as 
Rob, Honey, or Syrups, in Electuaries; or Wax, and other 
tenacious Subſtances, in Plaiſters. 
- CONSTITUTIO. The fame as CaTaAsTas1s, which 


fee. | 

CONSTRICTIO, The ſame as AnsTRrICT10. 

CONSTRICTIVA, Styptics. 

CONSTRICTORES MUSCULI. Muſcles which ſhut 
up or cloſe ſome of the Orifices of the Body, are call'd by 
this Name. Thus there is the Conftriftor Palpebrarum, other- 


_ wiſe call'd Orbicularis Palpebrarum : The Comftriftor Labjorum : 


The Conftriftor Alæ Naſi, call'd alſo Depreſſor Labii ſuperiorit; 
all which are defcrib'd x ba the Article £4 PUT. Fele 3 
CONSTRINGENTIA. The fame as AsTRINGENTIA, 


which ſee. 
-CONSUETUDO. Habit, or Cuſtom. In Medicine it is 


uſed with reſpect to the Non-naturals. 


CONSUMMATUM.” In French — 2 A Broth ſo 
d 


ſtrong as to concrete into a Jelly, when cold. Frequent Men- 
tion p made of this in the French medicinal Writers. | 
- CONSUMPTIO. The fame as AnAaLosts. A Con- 
ſumption, meaning a Diſtemper, is the ſame as PHTHISIͤ, 
Which ſee. 

CONTABESCENTIA. The ſame as ATROPHIA. 
' CONTAGIO, or CONTAGIUM. Contagion, or In- 


fection. 5 
CONTEM PERANTIA. The fame as TeMPERANTIA. 
CONTENTA. Contents. By theſe in Medicine are un- 

derſtood any Fluids contained within a ſolid Part of the Body. 
Relative to the Urine, the Centents are ſmall Particles col- 

lected together as the Urine cools, and appear either at the 

Top of the Urine, when they are call'd Clouds or v:g8ae: ; 

or are ſuſpended in the Middle, and denominated eracwpiuare ; 

or elſe ſink to the Bottom, and then acquire the Name of 

u be ao, or Sediment. 

CONTENTIO, or CONTENSIO, ſometimes imports 

Tenſion, or Stricture. Hence, 

CONTENTUS, Stretch'd. g 

CONTINENS FEBRIS. A continual Fever, which pro- 
ceeds regularly in the fame Tenor, without either Intermiffion 
or Remiſſion. See SxNOcHos. 

- CONTINUA FEBRIS. A Fever attended with Exacer- 

bations, and flight Remiſſions, but no Intermiſſions. See Sy- 

NECHES, X 
CONTORSIO. In Medicine has many Significations. Firſt, 

the Iliac Paſſion is thus call'd. Secondly, an incomplete Diſ- 

location is thus named, when a Bone is in part, but not entirely, 

forc'd from its Articulation. Thirdly, a Diſlocation of t 

Vertebræ of the Back ſideways, or a Crookedneſs of theſe 

Vertebre, are called Contorſions thereof. Fourthly, A Diſ- 

order of the Head is thus call'd, in which it is drawn towards 

one Side, either by a ſpaſmodic Contraction of the Muſcles on 
the ſame Side ; or a Palſy of their antagoniſt Muſcles on the 


other. 

CONTRA-APERTURA. A Counter-opening. ' This 
is ſometimes very neceſſary in Wounds made by Puncture, or 
a Bullet, in order to diſcharge whatever is contain'd in the 
Wound, and ee its growing fiſtulous. The Operation, 
according to Heifter, is thus perform'd : "The Surgeon being 

rovided with a particular Sort of Probe or Needle, blunt at the 
Top, and arm'd with a Button (A), but at the other End 
furniſhed with a pretty wy Eye or Hole (B), (See Tab. 26. 
Fig. 1.) introduces it into the Wound or Ulcer, and paſſes it 
to the Bottom, directing the Button towards the Skin, and 


| pang on it with ſome Force, that it may be felt on the ex- 
nal 


art by the Finger. After this, if it may be done with 
Safety, he cuts the Skin, and other Parts, upon the Button, 
making a pretty Opening. He then paſſes 'a long, but 
narrow Piece of Linen, through the Eye of the Probe or 
Needle (B), if it was not done before; and, impregnating it 
with ſome vulnerary Ointment or Balſam, "draws it through the 


recent Wound, and leaves it there in the manner of a Seton; 


after which, he ies Lint, ſpread with the ſame Balſam or 
Ointment, to both Wounds, and covers the fame with Plaiſters, 


and a Bandage. In every "ſucceeding Dreſfing be takes care to 


cleanſe the Wounds ; and, ſpreading upon the upper Part of 
the Seton, or Piece of Linen, ſome vulnerary Ointment, 
draw the lower Part, till the other, cover'd with the freſh 
e enters the Wound. He continues this Method till 
Wound is 2 cleanſed by the new Opening, the 

* 


oy - 


in the uſual Manner 


* 1 


greatly diminiſhed, and no Purulences coll at the 
— 4 removes the Seton, and heals up the Wounds 


ECON * 


Garengeot, in his Traits des Infirumens, Tom. 1. deſcribes a 
triangular Inſtrument, invented Petit, for this 3 
which the French call a Troicar. With this he makes an Open- 
ing at the Bottom of the Fiſtula, and immediately after draws 
a Piece of Linen, paſſed thr the Eye of this Inſtrument, 
2 the whole Cavity of the Wound or Fiſtula (See Tab. 
25. Fig. 1.). But as this Inſtrument of Petit is ſtrait, and I 
have met with Patients, where a new Opeging, made by ſuch 
a ſtrait Inſtrument, could not conveniently nor ſafely be made 
I had, long before Garengeots Book was publiſhed, inven 
another for the Uſe of a Nobleman, who had a large Abſceſs 
in the fore Part of the Abdomen, which, open'd near the 
Navel, on the Right Side, but penetrated to the Groin, on 
the ſame Side, For, becauſe I thought it very dangerous to 
attempt a new Opening in this Place with a ftrait Inſtrument, 
on account of the adjacent, large, crural Veſſels, I directed 
one to be made almoſt like thoſe Inſtruments which are uſed in 
extracting Water from hydropical Perſons, but ſomewhat 
crooked towards the Point, and of a good Length, becauſe it 
was a long Fiſtula; this Inſtrument was alſo conceal'd in a 
Cannula (See Tab. 25. Fig. 2.). By means hereof, taking 
care to direct its Apex towards the Skin, a new Opening at the 
Bottom might ſafely be made without endangering the crural 
Veſſels. And that I might, at the ſame time, by means of 
this Inſtrument, introduce a Seton, or Piece of Linen, into 
the Wound, I contrived a Sulcus, like a Ring, near the Ex- 
tremity, to which I faſten'd the Piece of Linen, by the Help of 
a ſtrong Thread, and, by drawing back the Inſtrument, tranſ- 
mitted it through the Fiſtula. As often as the Piece of Linen 
is almoſt ſpent, but the Wound not thoroughly cleanſed, a 
new one is tied or ſewed on to the hs Kot and intro- 
duced into the Wound, by drawing as before ; then cutting 
off the foul Linen, we proceed in the ſame manner as before, 
continuing ſo to do as long as it ſhall be thought proper, and 
avoiding, by this Method, the Neceſſity of always introducing 
5 ot iece of Linen by means of the Inftrument. Heifter 

irurg. 

CONTRACTIO. Contraction in general; as of the 
Heart, Arteries, and Muſcles. 

CONTRACTURA. An Immobility of any of the Joints, 
induced by a preternatural Contraction of ſome of the Muſcles 
deſtin'd, in a natural State, to move them. | , 

CONTRAFISSURA, A Contrafiſſure. This is a Fiſſure 
in the Cranium, in a Part thereof oppoſite to, or at a Diſtance 
from, that which received the Injury. This is treated of under 
the Article CArur. | 

CONTRAHENTIA, Theſe are Medicines, which, 
their contractive Force, render the Length of the Solids leſs, 
but their "Thickneſs greater, in conſequence of which they in- 
craſſate the Fibres, and render their mutual Connection the 
ſtronger. Thoſe are only, for the moſt part, accounted aſtrin- 
gents, which are of Uſe in a Weakneſs or Laxity of the Fibres, 
and the Diſorders win, Oe them ; but any one, who dili- 
gently reflects upon this Subject, muſt perceive, that the Cauſes 

romoting Contraction may be reduced to theſe following: 

irſt, fuch as produce a Solution of Continuity in the Fibres ; 
for, when the Fibres are wounded or divided longitudinally, they 
contract themſelves : Hence it follows, that many contracting 
Medicines act, or produce their Effects, by wounding. Second- 
ly, ſuch things as, by their ſtrong and powerful Action, fo 
dilate the Duc of our Bodies, that their longitudinal Diameter 
is leflen'd, and their latitudinal enlarged. Of this Kind are 
ſuch nutritive Subſtances as fill the Veſſek, ſtimulating Sub- 
ſtances, and all Corroborants. "Thirdly, ſuch things as remove 
the Cauſes [amy the Vellels. Of this Kind are Evacu- 
ants ; for the emptied Veſſels contract themſelves. The Effects 
of contracting Medicines may be eaſily underſtood ; for, if the 
Solidity of the Fibres is increaſed, the Strength and Force of 
the Fibres, Membranes, and Veſſels, muſt of courſe be aug- 
mented. © Rieger. * ü bs, 
| eee The ſame as Ax T END ERIxIs, 
which ſee. e "thy 2 6 

CONTRALUNARIS. An Epithet given by Dictericus to 
a Woman who conceives during the menſtrual Diſcharge. SY 
' CONTRAYERVA. Ge 
© Drakena, Cantrayerva,. Off. Mont. Exot. 7. Drakene 
Radix, Ger, Emac. 1621. Raii Hiſt; 2. 1339. J. B. 2. 4% 
Contfayerog Radix, Ejquſd. 2. 741. Drakena Radix Cle 
Bezoardica Radix Taberuæmontani, Chab, 246. Cortrayerve 
Hiſpanitum froe Drakena” Radix, Park. Theat, 421. Con- 
trayerva, Worm. Muf. Lt Ind. Med. 40. Barr. Icon. 482. 
Obſ. 1398. Bocc. Muſ. Fific. 277, Tab, 2. 191. Ejuſd. Muſ. 
Plant. 168. Tab. 121. Cyperus longus edorus „5 C. B. 
Pin. 14. Park. Theat. 218, Dor/ftenia Sphendilii folio, den- 
taria radite, Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. Tab. 8. + COUNTER- 
„ „ = e 7s. 462k 
© This is a longiſh knotty Root, ſled on all Sides with 
ſmall flender Fibres.” It is of a light rediſh-brown "ER 
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the Outſide, and white within; of à pleaſant aromatic Smell, 
but of no very ftrong Taſte. ; 

It is Magi to Wo Spaniſh W:ft Indies, being ſaid to 

in Peru. It is not certainly known what Plant this is the 

Rove of, moſt Botanical Writers believing it to be the Root of 
a Species of Granadilla, or Paſion- ; but Father Camelli, 
in his Letters to Mr. (Which ſee in his Hiſtory, — 
pag. 647.) makes it a ent Plant, deſcribing it to have thick, 
nervous, Plantain-like Leaves, woolly underneath, not at all 
climbing or branching like the Paſſion- flowers; but his Account 
of it is bo ſhort and obſcure, that it has given us but little Light 
into this Matter. Others will have it to be the Root of a Plant, 
like a Virga aurea, but having ſolid Seeds. Probably there may 
be two Species ; for T have ſeen a kind of Contrayerva-root, 
brought over by our South-Sea 1 wt Ships, which was 
thicker, rounder, and with very few Fibres, appearing like the 
tuberous Glands of the Apios Americana, tho* the Colour and 
Scent were very like the common Contrayerva. 

The only officinal Preparation is the Lapis Contrayerva. 
Miller's Bot. Off. 
Lapis Contrayerva: CONTRAYERVA STONE. 


Take of calcin'd Hartſhorn in Powder, of red Coral prepar'd, 
Pearl, white Amber, and Crabs-eyes, of each two Drams ; 
of Contrayerva-root powder'd, and the prepar'd Crabs- 
claws, of each half an Ounce : Mix them together, and 
make them up into Balls, witha Solution of Gum Arabic. 


This is but very lately brought into the College Diſpenſatory, 
but now very much uſed in common Preſcriptions, as an Alexi- 
ener It was before ordered with Jelly of Vipers, and to 

covered with Leaf Gold, but they are neither of them of y 
Conſequence : A Dram and a half of Ambergriſe was alſo ! 
at Diſcretion to be added; but that is ſo far out of the Inten- 
tion of the Compoſition, as to be now quite neglected. Its 
Doſe is from ten Grains to half a Dram. 

The Contrayerva-root was call'd Drakena by Cluſius, becauſe it 
was firſt imported into England, in 1581. by Sir Francis Drake, on 
his having hniſh'd his Voyage round the World. That Species of 
the Root, which is at 2s, we kept in the Shops, is externally 
of a rediſh, and internally of a whitiſh Colour. It is thought 
beſt when entirely freſh, and free from Rottenneſs ; when its 
Tafte is at firſt a little aſtringent, but, when ſomewhat longer 
chew'd, a little acrid ; and when its Smell is aromatic. From 
its Smell and Taſte it ſeems, to Geoffroy, to be compoſed of a 
moderate Portion of a volatile, oleous, and aromatic Principle, 
wrapt up in earthy Parts. Hence we may account for its aro- 
matic Qualities, that is, thoſe by which it ſtimulates, incides, 
attenuates, corroborates, reſiſts Poiſons, and increaſes the Mo- 
tion of the Humours. - Hence it becomes ** — in Caſes 
where Perſpiration is to be augmented, the Body to be 
heated, and in Fevers in which Coldneſs is to be ſurmounted, 
and the Cauſes of the Diſorder eliminated thro* the cutaneous 
Pores. - Clufjus informs us, that the Inhabitants of Peru eſteem 
it highly as an Alexipharmic ; that-it ſtrengthens the Heart and 
vital Faculties, if the Powder of it is taken in a little Wine in 
the Morning; and that, in Water, it contributes to allay 
feveriſh Heats. Afonardus, who, according to Cluſius, was 
the firſt of the Europeans who wrote upon Contrayerva, informs 
us, „That the Powder of Contrayerva, exhibited in'White- 
„% wine, is a ſpeedy and efficacious Remedy againſt Poiſons of 
& all Kinds, except Sublimate, (which can only be cured by 
< copious, Draughts of Milk) ſince it either throws it up by 
<< . Vomit, or evacuates it by a Diaphoreſis.“ It is alſo reported, 


that the Powder of it prevents the Effects of Philtres, and diſ- 


lodges Worms of the Inteſtines. Terentius, in his Notes upon 
Hernand. Hift. Lib. 8. Cap. 58. informs us, that a Dram, or 
a Dram and an half, of the Powder, exhibited in a few Ounces 
of Water, with a Regimen calculated for promoting a Diapho- 
reſis, expels Poiſons, and cures the Plague, and other violent 
Diſeaſes ; as alſo, that Wine or Water, in- which this Root 
has been infuſed, if drank daily at Dinner, preſerves againſt the 
Plague and Melancholy, promotes Digeſtion, diſpels Flatulences, 
and corroborates the Stomach. But hecauſe it ſeems to act by 
ſtimulating, reſolving, and putting the Humours into a Com- 
motion, we cannot hence reaſonably conclude, that it is an uni- 
verſal Antidote. This, to Miedelius, ſeems too hyperbolical an 
Aſſertion, ſince different Poiſons require Remedies of different 
Virtues. In Europe Contrayerva is principally uſed - againſt 
malignant Diſorders, and in Caſes where the Intention is to ex- 
cite a Diaphoreſis. The learned Paulus Neucrantzius, in his 
Freatiſe De Purpura, ſolemnly affirms, that he has found it 

ly efficacious in purple Fevers, in which it carries off the 
peccant Matter by a horeſis, and rarely operates by Vomit. 
Simon Pauli, in his Quadripartitum Botanicum, tells us, that 
he uſed to mix the Powder of its Root wich a Decoction of the 

vings of Hartſhorn, ' which he exhibited to rich Patients, la- 
bouring under malignant Diſorders ; but, for Perſons of a meaner 
Condition, he order'd the Roots of the greater Burdock'to be 


made into a Decoction with Shavings of Hartſhorn. According to 


Ludovici, in his Pharm. the Root of Zedoary may be commo- 


= 
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diouſſy uſed as a Succedaneum to it. Others ſubſtitute in its toben 
Subſtances poſſeſſed of aromatic Qualities. , in intermittent 
Fevers, exhibit the Powder of Contrayerve, with double the Qyan- 
tity of Peruvian Bark ; and againſt Dy ſenteries it is exhibited i 
Conjunction with ”_—_ According to the celebrat 
Funcher, in his Conſpectus Therapia generalis, it. is juſtly 
claſſed among the powerfull heating Medicines, becauſe it 
ſtrongly agitates the Maſs of Blood ; for which Reaſon it ought 
not to be an Ingredient in Alexipharmic Eflences, tho” it has 
always been celebrated as highly proper for that Purpoſe : But 
it is proper againſt Apoplexies produced by Serum in a Weakneſs 
and want of Tone in the Stomach, ariſing from a cold Cauſe z 
in catarrhous Diſorders ; in uxions, and in flatulent 4 
pituitous Colics. According to Schulziui, in his Preleftiones, 
it is beneficial in malignant Diſorders, eſpecially ſuch as rage in 
Camps, and are accompanied with a Dyſentery, becauſe it con- 
ſiſts of alexipharmic Particles, mixed with ſufficiently mild 
earthy, and — Parts. From half a Scruple to half a 
Dram of the Powder may be exhibited in Caſes where inciding, 
reſolvent, and heating Medicines are proper. In a liquid Fortn, 
infuſed in Wine, the Doſe may be double or triple of this. It is 
an Ingredient in many alexipharmic and bezoardic Compoſi- 
tions. When ſubjected to a Chymical Analyſts by Wedelins, 
its Root, put into a Retort by ſelf, and diſtiPd in a Sand- heat, 
yielded firſt a Phlegm, then an acid Spirit, like Spirit of Tartar, 
which produc'd an Efferveſcence with an Alcali, and whoſe 
Colour was at firſt rediſh,” but afterwards became obſcugely yel- 
low, with a Caſt of Red ; after this ſucceeded an Oil, which 
was thick, acrid, inflammable, and empyreumatical ; and from 
the Caput Mortuum, calcin'd in a very briſk Fire, was obtain'd 
a fixed alcaline Salt, like Salt of Tartar or Pot-aſh. With re⸗ 
on to the Eſſence of Contrayerva, ptepared with re&tify'd 
pirit of Wine, Schulzius, in his Prælectianes, uſes the follow- 
ing Words: I am afraid,” fays he, that the Spirit of 
Wine is ſo far from extrafting its Virtues, and conveying 
«© them to the Body of the Patient,. that it would be more 
<< proper to exhibit it in Subſtance, Half a Dram of it may be 
«© exhibited for a Doſe, except in Caſes where, on account of 
„the Spirit of Wine, we — to be more ſparing. Milli, 
in his Pharmaceutice Rationalis, makes the Doſe of this Tin- 
cture from half a Dram to a whole Dram. It is ſurpriſing, that 
this Root ſhould be found to communicate more of its Parts to 
an aqueous, than to a ſpirituous Menſtruum ; for, when-infus'd 
in common Water, it yields a larger Quantity of Extract than 
with Spirit of Wine. Hence we may Gn that the Uſe 
of the aqueous Extract is ſafer than that of the ſpirituous, as it 
exagitates the Humours leſs. We muſt not here forget the Ex- 
periments made with the Lincture of this Species of Contrayervay 
from which every one is at Liberty to draw his own Concluſions, 
with reſpe& to its Nature. Rain-water then ſoon extracts a 
Tincture, obſcurely red, from bruiſed Contrayerva-root, 
ſame Effect is alſo produc'd by Spirit of Wine, but the Tincture 
is of a more briſk and lively Colour, The Lincture extracted 
with Water immediate] omes turbid upon an Admixture 
of Aqua Fortis, and a his Number of red Flakes ſubſide to 
the Bottom : It is alſo render'd turbid by Salt of Tartar, but 
more ſlowly ; and the ſubſiding Flakes are ſmaller, and fewer in 
Number. The Tincture extracted with Spirit of Wine, when 
mixed with that extracted with Water, immediately became” 
milky, which it alſo did with Aqua Fortis; but Salt of Tartar” 
ſeemed to produce no Change in it. "Theſe Experiments are 
related by Heide, in his Obſervationes Mediting, are 
ſeveral celebrated 1 in which Contrayerva is an 
Ingredient ; 1 as the Lo ee + the _ F 
atory ; the Syrupus Contrayerve, in t rmacop. Argent, 
ous od} others 1 be met with in the Diſpenſatoriu. Soft 
The Contrayerva Nova, commonly diſtinguiſhed eg. Epi- 
ek Mexicana, uy Ap e rat E after : former 
ies, and is thought to uced in Mexico. It is pre 
— 1 about two Fingers thick, externally rough, = ty 
browniſh Colour ; internally white, with a Pith in the Middle, 
like the Contrayerva already mentioned, of a ſweetiſn aromatic 
Taſte, but little different from the antient Contrayerva, to which” 
it is not 7 inferior. On account of its alexipharmic, dia- 
phoretic, antifebrile Qualities, it is preſcribed in wig 
ion with Abſorbents for the Cure of malignant and petechical” 
Fevers, - Meaſles, and the Small-pox. Contrayerva is not, 
therefore, the Product of Peru alone, as the Spaniardi aſſert; 
for we learn from Mr. Des Marchaii's Voyage en Guinte, that” 
Contrayerva, an Inch and an half thick, and four or five Inches 
long, is produc'd in Guiana, i Province of South America. © 
Sanden ALBA. See Vince ToxIeum, 7 
CowrRAVYERYA GerMAnica. See Acontrom, © 
ConTRAYERYA VIRGINIANA. See SERPENT ARLA Vite 
| | P3534 3 CME” 


GINIANA. : . 1 
CONTRITIO, in , is Gm, 


Pharmacy - 

CONTUSA. Contus'sWounds; thatis, Contuſionsor Bruiſes, 

If an obtuſe hard Body; eier by its Motion, Ref daes. 
Pinching, or Preſſuse, e of a great 


" nail Vellels at vice, the Injury thus received is call'd a 
Contes. 
A Contufion is a Solution of Contin 


produced in any Part 
bf the Body, by an Inſtrument whoſe Surface does not riſe by 
way of Edge, but in any obtuſe Figure. By this means a Con- 
tf is diſtinguiſhed from a Wound, which is a Solution of 


ntinuity produc'd by a cutting Inftrument. Hence a 
— if all other Alan . — are alike, poſſeſſes a larger 
e than a Wound, becauſe; in the former, a | - TR 

ied to 


the Surface of the wounding Inſtrument is a 

. Now 'tis ſufficiently obvious, that, ſince Action is equal 

to Keaction, the Effect will be the ſame, whether the obtuſe 

Body, put in Motion, ftrike the Part of the Body, or whether 

the Part of the Body, put in Motion, ſtrike upon the hard ob- 

tuſe Obſtacle In a State of Reft ; whether the obtuſe Subſtance, 

by its Gravity, acts upon any Part of the Body; or whether 
_ "that Part of the Body, by any kind of Pinching, is contus'd. 


We muſt, therefore, conſider a Contuſion as an Accumu- 
lation of minute Wounds, with an Attrition of the Solids, 
and capillary Veſſels. 


In the Place contus'd we may conceive ad many ſinall Wounds, 
is there are Parts injured in the whole Circumference of the 
ntuſion : Hence the Aggregate, or Sum total, of the minute 
Wounds adjacent to each other, gives the cleareſt and moſt ade- 
uate Idea of a 4 Thus, for Inſtance, when an Artery 
cut afunder by a Razor, a Wound is made in that Artery ; 
ut when it is divided by a large Number of ſmall Inciſions, 
made very contiguous to each other, a Contiſion of that Artery 
is nearly repreſented. Thoſe Parts that are hard, ſolid, and 
conſequently capable of making Reſiſtance, are, by the Cauſe 
roducing « £ Contuſion, mangled and ſhatter'd into the ſmalleſt 
Fo ments or Portions. Thus, for Inſtance, when the Bone 
of the Arm is, by any Cauſe, broken in two Pieces, this is 
call'd a Fracture; but, when it is ſhattered in ſmall Portions, it 
is then ſaid to be contus'd, 


The Effect, therefore, of a Contuſion is, 
Fir/t, A Jacerating Solution of Continuity. 


That is Dilaceration, which happens when the foft Parts - 


of the Body are, by any diſtractile Force, broken or drawn 
aſunder. This Diſtraction accompanies every Contuſion, which 
is, by this, diſtinguiſhed from a Wound, in which there is alſo 
a Solution of Continuity, but not a Diſtraction or Dilaceration, 
fince a Wound is inflicted with a ſharp Inſtrument. A Contu- 
ſion may, indeed, accompany a Wound ; but then the Diſorder 
is of the complicated Kind. 


Secondly, An utter Deſtruction of many of the ſmall Parts. 


In a Wound, there is only a {ſample Diviſion of thoſe Parts 
which before coher'd : Hence it often happens, that the largeſt 
Wounds are ſucceſsfully cured, whilft the divided Parts, when 


brought into mutual Contact, coaleſce, and grow together 
again, But in Contuſions, the Parts are frequently ſo mangled, 
and their vital Structure and Make fo deſtroy'd, that it becomes 


impoſſible to produce a mutual Union and Coaleſcence among 
them. Hence, in the Cure of Contuſions of this Kind, a Se- 
paration of all theſe Parts is neceſſary, becauſe, being totally 
deprived of a vital Influx of the Humours, they, of conſe- 
quence, become mortify'd, and like a he us Body, 
by their Intervention, prevent the Union of the adjacent 
live Parts, For this Reaſon Hippocrates, in his Book De 
Ulceribus, juftly affirmed, Thet contus'd Fleſb muſt neceſſarily be 
converted into Pus, and ſeparated from that which 1s ſound. 
ence he advis d a Suppuration to be. brought on with all poſſible 


tion. 

5 qr 24 An Effuſion of Liquids into the t Cavi- 
ties, or Cavities form'd in conſequence of the Injury; beſides 

many other bad Effects. 
S 
in ate di , in o ces, 
where they ought not to be. Zippecretes, in his Trea- 
tile De Arte, did not heſitate to pronemnce, that the 
| N Body was full of Cavities; For, ſays he, every Part of 
the Body, which it not of @ compact or concreted Nature, is full 
of Cavities, whether it be covered with Fleſh or Skin, The Ca- 
vities which are ſound, and in their natural State, are filled with 
r, whereas thoſe which are diſorder'd and indiſpos'd, are filled 
with ſchor. Hence the diſc Humours will every-where 
find an eaſy Acceſs to theſe Cavities, whether large or ſmall ; 
for almoſt every Veſſel, and every muſcular and tendinous 
* in the Body, is ſheathed up in a Membrane, which is 
ily dilatable, and which conſiſts of a large Number of ſmall 
Cells, which have a mutual Communication with each other. 
Theſe leſſer Cavities, or Cells, are therefore diſperſed thro' the 
whole „and may be fill'd with the Humours diſcharged 
155 the dilacerated Veſſels (ſee CRLLVULOSA MaM ANA). 

. 


is ſtill more palpable and obvious, with roſyeR to the larger 


CON ' 

and mote conſiderable Cavities of the Body, ſuch as the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain, the Cavity of the Thorax, the Trachez, 
and Veſicles of the Lungs, the Pericardium, the Abdomen, 
and the Stomach. But the Humours, thus diſcharg'd, may 
not only fill the natural, large, and minute Cavities of the 
Body, but alfo, by being accumulated there, diſtend them, and 
of courſe ſeparate and disjoin the Parts before contiguous to 
each other ; in conſequence of which, new Cavities are either 
form'd, or the 9 and Bulk of ſuch as are natural ſurpri- 
ſingly 1 hilſt, for Inſtance, after a violent Contu- 
ſion of the „ in which the Veſſels of the Dura Mater are 
dilacerated, and the diſcharged Blood collected between it and 
the Cranium, the Dura Mater is ſeparated from the Cranium, 
to which it before adher'd ; by which means a new and preter- 

The whole Train of Symptonis, ſub to a Contuſion, 
may be reduced to three Claſſes ; for, firſt, they ariſe either 
from this, that when the Solids are deſtroy d, and the Humours 
diſcharged, thoſe Functions are aboliſhed, which depend upon 
a due and determinate Motion of the Fluids through the ſound 
Veſſels : Or, ſecondly, they ariſe from this, that the diſcharg'd 
Humours, collected either in the natural or preternatural Cavi- 
ties of the Body, by their Bulk and Quantity preſs upon the 
adjacent Parts, and either totally deſtroy, or at leaſt diſturb, their 
reſpective Functions: Or, thirdly, the Humours, thus diſcharged, 
may, by their Continuance and Stagnation in the Cavities, 
acquire ſuch a Degree of Acrimony, as to corrode and deſtroy 
the adjacent Parts. If theſe three Claſſes are diligently conſi- 
dered, and applied to the ſeveral Parts of the Body, it will be 
ſufficiently obvious, that numberleſs Symptoms may » 
which cannot poſſibly be enumerated, A Caſe, related in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for the Year 1713. 
ſufficiently informs us, that Contuſions may be followed with a 
Series of — ſurpriſing Symptoms, and ſuch as cannot be foreſeen 
by the moſt ſkilful and knowing Surgeons; for a Man of ſirty 

ears of Age had the Misfortune to have a Carriage or Waggon 
drawn over his Breaſt, by which his Ribs were ſo contus d and 
fractur'd, that a Splinter of one of the Ribs had only gently 
dilacerated the external Membrane of the Lungs. Hence a Part 
of the inſpir'd Air, paſſing through this ſmall Wound, inſinu- 
ated itſelf into the cellular Membrane, and inflated almoſt the 
whole Surface of the Body with a ſurpriſing Emphyſema ; b 
which means the miſerable Patient was ſuffocated on the fourch 
Day. The celebrated Pars, in the ſixth Chapter of his twelfth 
Book, makes mention of ſuch a flatulent Swelling happening 
about the Ribs after Contuſions, tho? he ſeems not to have been 
282 acquainted with the Cauſe of this Phenomenon. 

umberleſs Obſervations occur in practical Authors, which 
inform us, that, by violent Contuſions, tho* no Injury appear d 
in the external Parts, the Liver, the Spleen, and other — 
have been frequently broken, and a ſudden Death brought on. 
It has alſo ſometimes been obſerved, that violent Contuſions 
have been followed by immediate Death, when no remarkable 
Injury appeared to be done, either to the internal, or the 
external Parts, Bobnius, in his Treatiſe de Renunciatione Vul- 
nerum, — — us with a memorable Inſtance of this Nature. 
A certain Man was ſtruck on the Right Hypogaſtrium by a 
Stone, weighing ſeveral Pounds, and thrown with conſiderable 
Force, upon which he dropt down, and died immediately. 
When, by the Order of the Magiſtrates, Bohnius inſpected the 
Carcaſe, he found no manner of Injury either in the Integu- 
ments, Veſſels, or Viſcera; only in that Part of the Diaphragm 
which was contiguous to the ſpurious Ribs on the Right Side, he 
obſerved a Kind of Contuſion and Sugillation, the whole Cir- 
cumference of which ſcarce exceeded that of half an Imperial. 


But the worſt Sort of Contuſion is, when the inter- 
nal Parts are affected in the manner already deſcrib'd, whilſt 
the Integuments cohere, and confine the extravaſated Fluids 
within; which, therefore, ſtagnate, coagulate, and putrefy. 


The Skin is ſo tough, and the mutual Coheſion of its Parts 
ſo ſtrong, that it is not eaſily broken with an obtuſe Inſtru- 
ment; whereas the Veſſels lying under it, and running thro” 
the Panniculus Adipoſus, are far more tender, and conſequently 
more eaſily broken. Thus, when any one ſtrikes his Finger 
with a Mallet, the Skin generally remains ſound, but a black 

t, produced by the Effuſion of the Blood from the ruptured 

eſſels under the ſound Skin, deforms the contuſed Part, and 
renders it unſeemly. This Effect is in a more particular man- 
ner produced, when the Veſſels, lying under the Skin, are, by 
the Cauſe making the Contuſion, forcibly daſh'd agaiaſt the 
hard ſubjacent Bone. Hence it is, that ſo large Tumors ariſe 
ſo 28 when the Head is ſtruck againſt any hard and re- 

ſting Obſtacle. But the Humours thus diſcharged from the 
dilacerated Veſſels, being pent up and confin'd by the ſound 
Skin, are accumulated, te, aud, of courſe coagulate 
the cellular Membrane, and may at laſt become putrid ; 
this laſt Accident will not happen very ſoon, if no Acceſs is 
permitted to the external Air. Various Misfortunes ariſe from 
this, the principal of which are theſe following: HER 


. 
- 


CON 


This is an Effuſion e From . 
ia under the Integuinends, and which, by Pip 
rag, in Lib. 4. is defined in the followi 

«© When, fays he, the Piech # is contufed by the vi 
« fion of any Object, and its ſmall Veins broken, 

0 38 l diſcharged from them.“ This Bal, when, 
lected under the Skin, produces what we call an ede 


Ide Skin, in the mean time, 5 5 entire; ou 
rags is ſoft, win, to the 00 livi , and, hr the ** 


— in Commentar. 3. in Librum 
He uſes theſe Words: When contuſed Fieth LE the 
HBlood under the Skin; this Diſorder is call'd e 


_- Secondly, A ſpurious Aneuryſm. : rl WY 
| When for Inſtance, in co of the Injui 

| Artery,” a"conſiderable Quantity of diſc Blood is 
ke ed in the Panniculus Adipoſus under the Skin: Hence if, 
in conſequence of a Rupture or Dilaceration of the ſmaller 
Veſſels, a moderate Quantity of Blood is collected under the 
found Skin, it is oh an moſis: But if, in con mo 
of the Rupture large Veſſel, the Skin is diſtende 
the extravaſated Flea, it is call'd a eon leeren. 4. 


Thirdly, Sugillation. 


When the Preſſure of the Atmbſthers on Eat 
Part of the Body is either lefſen'd, or almoſt rn by remov 
whether by Suction, or the Application of Cupping-glal 
Blood ruſhes into thoſe Parts Shich are leſs preſs'd upon 55 
Air, diſtends the Veſſels, and enters the ſmall dilated Valet 
in which there is naturally no red Blood. In theſe Veſſels the 
Blood is often ſo firmly impacted, that it cannot return: Hence 
red, livid, and frequently black 8 ts, are produced. For this 
Reaſon ſuch a Spot, remaining the Suction of any Part, is 
call'd Sugillation. But when any Part of the Body is ſtruck 
with a Mallet, for Inſtance, the Blood-veſlels being ſuddenly 
compreſs'd by this bro Vip Nor eo K So into the 
ſerous and lymphatic Ve uce ſuch a Spot, 

markabl de the Colour of the Skin. Sugillation, Ye 
fore, differs from an 6-16 this, that, in the latter, 
the Blood i diſcharged from the ruptured Veſſels into the adja- 
cent Interſtices or Cavities ; whereas,” in a Sugillation, the 
Blood, in conſequence of the ſtrong Preflure, enters other Vef. 
ſels, in which it ought not naturally to be; but which, at the 
ſame time, remain ſound and entire: For this Reaſon the Su- 

illation rather _ in the Parts adjacent to that contuſed, 
— in itſelf. But *tis obvious, that an Ecch 


fions ; for which Reaſon theſe two Words are, . Au- 
thors, frequently confounded, and promiſcuouſly 3 as im- 
porting one and the ſame Thing: 

Fourthly, Ulcers and Gangrenes: | 


- When, for Inſtance, the diſcharged Humours, becoming 
cxrugeed in conſequence of their Stagnation, inflame or cor- 
rode the adjacent Parts. Sometimes alſo a Suffocation is pro- 
duced, when, for Inftance, the cellular Membrane is preter- 
naturally diſtended by the diſcharged Humouts ; whence Gan- 


grenes, and the moſt fatal Putrefactions, may enſue. 
Fifthly, Caries. 


When, for Inſtance, the above-mention'd Diſorders pene- 
trate ſo decp as to affect the Bone. 


Sixthly, Scirrhus and Cancers in the Glands, 


Since, from anatomical Diſcoveries, tis certain, that the 
Glands conſiſt of a large Number of ſmall Arteries, by whoſe 
various Diſpoſition there is ſeparated, from the arterial Blood, 
another Liquor, which, being collected, is diſcharged th 
their excretory Ducts; tis — that, theſe Parts being in- 
jured by the aſs the ſmall Velte may be by this means 

y'd ; or that the Emunctories of the Glands may be ſo 


— ares or obſtructed, as to prevent the free Diſcharge of 
the 


umours ſecreted thro' the arterial Fabric of the Glands : 


Hence, from the Stagnation of theſe Humours, the Exhalation 


of their more fluid Parts, or their Abſorption into the ſmall 


Veins, ariſes an Inſpiſſation of the ſecreted Fluid; by which 
means a Tumor is produced, which is hard, ſcarce capable of 
Diſcuſſion, and indolent. This Species of Tumor i is; by Phy- 

ſicians, call'd Scirrhus ; and, when ic becomes inveterate gh 


by hard, rough, and accompanied with Pain, it h Cfd « 


Contuſions often affect the Bones, and are then 
ductive of Diſorders to thoſe which are by 
| Contufrons of the Head (de crib'd under the Article Carur): 
; e 1 1 and from this Source ariſe 

ol. 


&, the 87 85 


cuſſion of the Head the tender Veſſels of. A Rrai 


' mony of the worſt Kind, cortode all the 


is and a 
Sugillation often - accompany each other, after violent Contu- 


„ ma be ei 
E 2 15 K the * flux of. 1 7 np 


4 aboliſh'd, "which, 


RE I] 8 wn 9 Ne elf ILL 18 


Carr. 


22 8 E 


to be dreaded een 1 
the Cavities of the larger l " 
ſimilar Nature is. 9 eps theo” whe | _ 
tain is defended 19 4 4 5 by. OG 1 | 
| W i lod of the 


as the Brain by the 0 4» n+ * 5 40 ++ 

the N Mater, u a and W 
enter the Subſtance of the Brain ; 1 is 
Wich à very tender Menibrane, deftin'd for ſimilar 
"The 1 il Veſſels of the Pia Mater appear 

they are diveſted of their thicker 8 
Rance holds true, with reſpect to the Fed nere 
"Subſtance of the Marrow. Thus the rey 70 


Eo 


= 


„taken from 


"Thigh-bone of an old 18 may, by gerd, be 15 5 ; 


Yuced to a kind of oleous olli we 
that this Marrow receives en 
Which are diſtributed to it. AS, w 
„or dontuſed, the Diſordem, ari 
otion of the Humours, may affect & e Brain itſelf ; ſo 
one to the Bones K in ike manner, prove preju- 
N to the Marrow contain'd in them, As by a violent we 
in ma 
deſtroy'd, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Cranium remain Gund 
and entire; ſo the like Misfortune may happen to the Marrow, 
when the Bones, in which it is lod are forcibly ſtruck. 
But when the tender Veſſels of the Marrow are injured by 
having the Diſorder of the ſurrounding Bone communicated to 
them, or by any other Cauſe, the medullary Oil, diſcharged 
from the ruptured Veſſels, will ſtagnate, 1 — " rancid Acxh Acri- 
acent 
render the Bone itſelf carious: Hence ariſe mal . Dicer, 


under Arteries, 
hen the Cranium is fiſſured, 
g from an Effuſion 


and ſuch as ſcarcely admit of a Cure; obſtinate fals, not > 


be heal'd till this medullaty Corruption is removed ; a virulent 


oleous Putrefaction, pre u A og 
anberies other Bad * , 


Sometimes the muſcular Parts are toured by es, 
whence conſiderable Su tions, Gangrenes, Palſies, and 
Contraftions. But if, from a Contuſion, any large Nerve, 
which ſends out a great Number of Branches, is corrupted, 
then a Palſy, of all h certain and incurable Tnſortfb ity, 
or Gangrene, of all the Parts below the contuſed Ne 
eliſue. And this is in a particular manner true, with 


to the Spine of the Back, and the Medulla thereof. 


As for the muſcular Parts, when in _— „ is certain, from 
anatomical Diſcoveries, that every viſible Muſcle may be ſepa- 
rated into ſmaller Bundles of muſcular Fibres ; Nor hitherto, 
even by the Aſſiſtance of Microſcopes, has any End of ſuch a 
Separation or Diviſion been found; for no one ever yet ſaw a 


ſingle muſcular Fibre, but only a eries of them collected 
into one common Theſe of muſcular Fibres 
are incloſed in a thin cellular M which contains a 
certain ſubtile pinguious Fluid, deſtin'd for the Lubrication of 
— Fibres. So incredible a Number of Arteries are diſtributed 
we, hing rere them, e i era. from then 
Memis r 
hog, „that they ſeem almoſt to conſtitute or make 

_—_— 122 ubſtance of of the Muſcle. Theſe Arteries have 
c 


— ppu precendings 
are, of all + uae as becauſe the Pus, 


form'd in Fog cellular Membrane, ſur the: muſcular 
Fibres, will find out uncommon Ways for ſtſelf, and may 
ſpread thro” all the Wi and Meanders of this Membrane, 


1 and Fiſtulas. 
2 


long continued —— this cel- 


* 


7 | , 
CON 
ther: Hence the free — — by the Cauſes 
which. diſtend: the Muſcles, when acting, will be prevented, 
and muſcular Motion either depraved, or entirely deſtroy d. 


ſcular Fibres themſelves, rly ſo eall'd, may alſo 
el Rroy'd a ſtrong Contuſion ; Hence muſcular Motion, 
to which the ſound and entire State of theſe Fibres is requilite, 


"Will ceaſe; and a Palſy of the Muſcl; that is, an Inability « 
2 Its g Mction, r with a preternatural 154. 


exe 


ty, be produced. From this Cauſe ContraQtions may alſo 
ariſe, when, by a ſtrong Suppuration, che cellular Membrane, 
which ſeparates the muſcular Fibres, being deſtroy'd, theſe 
grow „ and become imperviows to the fineſt Humours: 
ence. they are graduall L and can never afterwards 
drawn out, to their former 55 by any Force. From 
this, ſurpriſing Contraftions. of the Members ex Argh, as 
hs this, that, when the Aftion of any Muſcle is deſtroy'd 
its antagoniſt Muſele continues to a&t, and, continually draws 
the Member, to which it is affix'd, to its 4 A by which 
.means that Member, at laſt, becomes ſtiff; and for this Reaſon 
'tis, that ContraQions are ſo frequently ſubſequent to lopg-can- 
tinued Palies, % | Bal . GET 
' But when, by a Contuſion, ſome of the muſcular Fibres are 
rated in ſuch a manner, as not to deſtroy the Action of 
the Muſcle, this ſeems to be another Diſorder, which 1s, in- 


wa, of Divulfion, and prywe, N 


g | 
that, in the Formation of Ecchymoſes, [AN- 
n, y | = D . 


58 as to break; 


iforders Ruptures, [pry- 
2 825 


66 tures.” 8 
Words: Divulfions are produced by too violent Ex- 


lowi 

60 erciſe, by Falls, by Wounds, by lifting too heavy Burdens, 
«© by Running, by reftling, and other Thin gs of a like Na- 
« ture.” He alſo ſeems to have had theſe in his View, when, 
his Coace Prenotiones, he uſes theſe Words: All Diyul- 
« ſions are indeed troubleſome, and, at firſt, accompany'd with 
c intenſe Pains ; from which they are not entirely free in the 
4 future Courſe of the Diſorder : But Divulſions of this Kind, 
ning about the Thorax, are moſt dangerous, and cured 
«« with the greateſt Difficulty,” It is to be obſerved, that 
ſome Tranſlators have render d the Word o7dopate by Con- 
pulſions, but ver improperly 3 ſince the Word l was, 
b the Greeks, for Convulfions. Galen, in Method, Me- 
Grd. Lib. 4. obſerves, that the ſmall muſcular Fibres, when 
thus disjoin'd, are, with Difficulty, reunited ; for he was of 
inion, that the divided Fleſh would eaſily coaleſce, if the 
cchymoſis is ſufficiently ſoon diſcuſs'd ; but when it was a 
conſiderable Time before this Effect was produced, he thought, 
that the collected Sordes interpoſed themſelves between the 
disjoin'd Fibres, and prevented their Reunion: Hence the Pain 
is renew'd by too intenſe Exerciſe, the Acceſs of a Fever, too 
languid a Concoction of the Aliments, and other Cauſes of a 
like Nature. An Effect, ſomewhat an to this, is ob- 
ſerved, when, after ſtrong Efforts, or the Attempts to lift too 
heavy Burdens, very intenſe Pains ariſe ſuddenly, which often 
rack the Patient for a long time, and are increaſed by the leaſt 
Motion of the Body. Tis undeniably confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, that, in Pains. of this Kind, an entire and uninterrupted 
State of Reſt is the moſt efficacious Cure: And Hippocrates, 
in his Treatiſe de Morbis, Lib. 2. in (prypare] Ruptures of the 
Breaſt. or Back, order*d the Patient to abſtain from Labour for 
a whole Year. In his Treatiſe de Morbis internis, after he has 
told us, that this Diſorder was produced by immoderate Exer- 
ciſe, he informs us, that Reſt is abſolutely neceflary, otherwiſe 
the Diſeaſe returns in a more terrible Shape; than in which 

wen eee 
As | n es, in conſequence of a 
Contuſion, if we conſider the Nerves, with reſpect to their 
igin, as ariſing from the Medulla Oblongata, or the ſpinal 
Marrow, tis obvious, that they are highly ſoft. If the Ex- 
tremities of the Nerves are view d in thoſe Parts, where, being 
diveſted of their. Coverings, they conſtitute that Or- 


G dy a Change induced in which, by external Objects, new 
ä d to the Mind, by means of the Senſes, they 
appear ſurpriſimgly tender. This is ſafficiently confirm'd by the 
nel RR of the — — — of 
the whi ſes to a ſhapele(s Mucus, reſerved 
in — 1 he En — Prflr of a 
circumambient Fluid. t t urpri tender nervous 

Ssdamina are ſaſely convey d to the Extremities of the Body, by 


edici Oficina, when 


Hippocrates,” © 
rear de Maortis, Lib. L 


p- moſt Part of the Liver, are defended by 


CON 


ing defended and wrapt up in tough Coats. If, therefore, a 
large Nerve, in its Courſe from its Origin to the Extremities 
of the Body, ſhould happen to be contuſed, this pulpous an 
ſurpriſingly ſoft Subſtance may be injur'd, or even Leroy d, 
tho” the Coat or — the Nerve ſhould appear to be 
unhurt, By this means all thoſe Functions will be deſtroy d, 
which depend 578 the Soundneſs of the Nerves collected and 
terminating in thi args Nerve. This is obvious from the Ex+ 

iment made by Valſalua, and mention'd under the Article 

APUT, ; for when that Anatomilt tightly applied a Thread to 
the cardiac. Nerves of a „and immediately removed it 
again, the Animal, a few Days after, died in the ſame man- 
ner as if theſe Nerves had been cut off; and yet, after the 
Death of the Dog, no ſenſible Injury appear'd to have been 
done to theſe Nerves ; but the Ligature had fo compreſs'd the 
pulpous and nervous Subſtance itſelf, that the free Influx of 
the Spirits, into theſe Nerves, was totally intercepted. 

But the Reaſons ky an incurable Gangrene Hould follow, 
upon the Deſtruction of a large Nerve, and more eſpecially an 
2 done to the ſpinal Marrow, are enumerated under 
Article Vulxus; where memorable Caſes are alſo 


related, in 

Confirmation of this Truth. - * 
Sometimes Contuſions injure the Viſcera; whence ariſe In- 
flammations, Suppurations, nes, Scirrhuſes, and a De- 
pravation of che Functions peculiar to the Part Aected. 


What terrible Diſorders may ariſe from violent Contuſions 
of the Head, even when the Brain is not i by them, is 
obſerved under the Article CaruT. The Viſcera, contain'd 
in the Cavitics of the Breaſt, are ſafely incloſed, and every- 
where defended by the Ribs, the Sternum, and the Spina 
Dorſi: Yet the ſurpriſing Caſe Wiready ſpecies informs us, that 
theſe Viſcera * ſo be injured by Contuſions; fince, in it, a 
Splinter of the Rib lacerated the external Membrane of th 
ungs,. upon which an uncommon Emphyſema and Dea 
enſued, abdominal Viſcera are more 1 to be injured 
by Contuſions, as the greater Part of the Abdomen is only 
cover'd with ſoft Int ents. The Spleen, however, and 
the ſpurious Ribs. 
But that, in conſequence of violent Contuſions, theſe Viſcera 
have ſometimes been crack'd, and ſudden Death produced, is 
obvious from the medicinal. Obſervations ſpeciſiec under the 
Article Vuxxus. Nor does this appear in the leaſt ſurpriſing, 
when we conſider, that the Liver and Spleen are fo tender, 
that the higheſt Caution is neceſſary, in order to take them 
entire from i Carcaſe : Hence it is, that violent Contuſions 


the Abdomen prove. ſo frequently, and ſo ſuddenly, mor 


Part informs us, that, whillt two Prize-fighters were puttin 
their Strength and Dexterity to the Teſt, the one, who Was 
a low Stature, but well made, forcibly threw the other, who 
was taller, on the Ground; but, being enraged at this, he 
afterwards ſeiz d his Adverſary, and throwing him down, with 
his Elbow placed oy the Pit of his Stomach, and thus falling 
on him with the Weight of his whole Body, he kill'd him on 
the Spot. In the Carcaſe, when inſpected, a large Quantity 
of extravaſated Blood was found in the Cavitics both of the 
Thorax and Abdomen. Numberleſs Obſervations occur in 
ractical Authors, from which tis certain, that various Viſcera 
ve been fo injured by violent Contuſions, that Death, or the 
moſt terrible Diſorders, have enſued ; for, by theſe Contuſions, 
the Veſſels may be ruptured, and the Humours diſcharged ; 
and theſe extravaſated Humours, becoming corrupted, may, 
by corroding the adjacent Parts, produce — terrible Sym- 
ptoms; ſuch as an Inflammation, with all its Conſequences, a 
Suppuration, for Inſtance, a Gangrene, and the other Effects 
of Inflammation. And fince all the Functions of the Viſcera 
depend upon the ſound and entire State of the Veſſels, and the 
due Circulation of the Fluids thro? them, tis alſo obvious, that 
theſe. Functions may not only be depraved, but totally aboliſh'd 
and deſtroy d. 


From what has been ſaid, many and miſerable Diſorders, 

the Conſequences of Contuſions, may be readily explain'd 

and prognoſticated, and theſe both of the acute and chro- 
nical Kind. 

If what has been road od with reſpect to the true Nature 
of a Contuſion, and the Effects neceſſarily accompanying every 
Misfortune of this Kind, be applied to the ſeveral Parts of the 
Body, which may be injured by Contuſion, it will be ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, what —— are to be dreaded ; and theſe 
may be ſafely prognoſticated from a Knowledge of the Structure 
= Uſe of the particular Parts contuſed. us, for Inſtance, 
if any one, by a Fall, has daſh'd his Right Hypochondrium 
againſt ſome. hard and obtuſe Obſtacle, if ſoon after a pre- 
ternatural Yellowneſs appears in his Eyes and Skin, we, by 
this Circumſtance, know, that the repel'd Bile has contami- 
nated the Maſs of Blood; and, conſequently, that the Region 
of the Gall-bladder, and the Liver itſelf, are injur'd by the 
Contuſion. Now, if we conſider, that the Subſtance of the 
Liver is ſo tender, that it reſembles à Sponge full dalam. - 
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highly. to be dreaded, left, by a Rupture of its Veſlek, 4 
Quantity of Blood Thould a0 ed into the Cavity of. t 
Abdomen: Hence Convulfions, Faintitips, and often 
Death, will enſue. If, on the contrary, t e Biterder is but ſligb 
and only the ſmaller Veſſck, diſtributed t 5 
the Liver, ruptured, the diſcharg d Humoirs, by preſhng the a« 
jacent Veſſels,” or, if they become e by corrgdio 


them, may produce an Inflammation, e f 


Scirrhus, in this O : Hence, after ſuffeting the mo 
lerable Agonies, a flow Death will enſde. 1 the ng 
the Loins is injured by a violent Contuſion, anda Diſcharge. ol 
Urine enſues, we, from this ,Circumſtance,.. know 
that the ſmall Veſſels of che Kidricys afe ruptured z by w 
very terrible Diforders will be frequently, produced z for the 
Clots of coagulated Blood, falling into the narrow Parts gf the 
Pelvis 'and Ureters, will entire! cept. | 
Urine-from the Kidneys to the Btaddet And Hence an Inflam- 
mation of the Kidneys, and an Iſchury, or Retention of Urine, 
will be brought on. Beſides; a ſmall Clot of Blood, remaining 
in theſe Parts, may afford a proper Baſis, around which a Stone 


may, in Proceſs of Time, be form'd, Which will prove a freſh 


Source of other Diſorders. Now, if we conſider, that the 
fame Misfortune may happen in any of the other Viſcera, it 
will be ſufficiently obvious, that numberleſs Diſorders ma 
enſue, which will either ſoon deſtroy the Patient; when, 
„the Humours are extravaſated, or when the Fabric 
Structure of thoſe Parts, whoſe. Soundneſs is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to Life, are deſtroy'd z or elſe, when | ſome of the Fun- 
ctions of the Parts are only deprav'd, the Life of the Patient 
may be preſerved ;. but, at the ſame time, the State of his 
Health will be far from being good. From this Source chronical, 
and often incurable, Diſorders will proceed. This is confirm'd 
by the lamentable Caſe of a celebrated General, who, when 
mounted upon a high-mettled Horſe, ruſh'd in the Front 
of his Enemies: But the Horſe, happening to be wounded, ſud- 
denly ſprung upwards, by which means the Riſing of the Saddle 
was forcibly daſh'd againſt the Region of the Stomach. - This 
Misfortune was immediately ſucceeded by a copious vomiting 
Blood. But as this braye Soldier did not obſerve a moderate 
egimen, and not only lived intemperately, but alſo entirely 
neglected his Misfortune, he, indeed, ſurviv'd the Accident 
for a conſiderable Time, but was afterwards conſtantly afflicted 
with various Pains of his Stomach, and then with a troubleſome 
Vomiting and Dyſentery, till at laſt Death put an End to his 
Miſery. Upon laying his Body open, a large Part of his Liver; 
and the Whole of. his Pancreas, were found cancerous. Ter- 
rible Diſorders are in like manner produced by Contuſions of 
the Teſticles. Yan Swieten informs us, that he ſaw one of the 
Teſticles render'd ſcirrhous by a Contuſion, which, being after- 
wards unſkilfully treated with emollient and 2 Me- 
dicines, grew to ſuch an enormous Bulk, that the Scrotum, with 
the included Teſticle, almoſt reach'd the Patient's Knee. This 
Teſticle, as that Author informs us, was afterwards conſumed 
by a Cancer of the worſt Kind; which, after ſubjecting the 
Fatient to the moſt intolerable Pain, at laſt killed him, though 
his Conſtitution, in other reſpects, was ſound and vigorous. 


A wats diſcovered, and the Part affected is di- 
3 
a By the Sight and Touch. | 
For when Veſlels are ruptured under the entire Skin, the 
extravaſated Humours fill and diſtend the Panniculus Adipoſus : 
Hence the Tumor and Softneſs of the contuſed Part are ſub- 
jected to the Sight and Touch, eſpecially in Contuſions of the 
Head; becauſe the hard ſubjacent Bone of the Cranium con- 
tributes to make the extravaſated Humours raiſe and elevate the 
Skin more than they would otherwiſe do. Hence it ns, 
that ſo enormous Tumors are often ſo ſuddenly produced by 
Contuſions of the Head. 


Secondly, B che Effects; as Pain; Stupor ; a Senſe of 
| Gravity 3 a Change of the natural Colour to red, brown, 
lead Colour, black, yellow, or green; Hzmorrhage ; or 


rene. 

Almoſt every Contuſion is accods ved with Pain. But, 
when, in conſequence of a very violent Contuſion, all the 
Veſſels are almoſt deſtroy'd, then the Pain is either none at all, 
or at leaſt very faint flight : In this Caſe, there is a Stupor, 
and Senſe of Weight, in the Part affected; which denote, that 
the Nerves in the contuſed Part are either deſtroy d, or ſo com- 
preſſed by the extravaſated Humours, or the Gauke roducing 
the Contuſion, that they are render'd incapable of Cation 
But Gnce the extravaſated Blood is collected under the Skin, 


. which, for the molt part, remains entire, the Colour of the con- 


tuſed Part is in proportion to the Quantity of extra- 
vaſated Blood, and the Time elapſed' fince the Contuſion was 
made ; for a flight Contuſion is only at firſt ſucc by a 
rediſh Colour of the Part; for when the ſmall Veſſels are 


ruptur'd, they only diſc an inconſiderable Quantity of 
Blood. But this tediſli Cour will r 2 few kia — ne 
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a Gangrene ; for a Part, bec | 
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» then, 
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in time, 
— melted — oy 
the Serum, —_— 
Part is conſumed; This 
ſeems alſo to happen in Contuſions, becauſe the concreted 
Blood is ually reſolved, into a fine, Serum. + Hence proceeds 
that of Colour obſervable in contuſed when the 


Attenuation and Diſſipation of vaſated ins 
to happen, Hippocrates, in u Tal de Ng es 
2 of a Fracture of the Os Calcis, takes particular No- 
tice of this Circumſtance ; ſor he reckons it among the beſt 
Signs, and ſuch as remove the Dread of a Relapſe: ++ When 
«6 Ecchymoſes [izxvudyd|e] blackiſh Spots, and the Parts ad- 
«© jacent to them, . aſſume a greeniſh Colour, without 
2 * this, in every Ecchymoſis, is the beſt and 
u * a 1 

But Cont ns are rarely ſucceeded by violent Hzm ' 
except in Caſes where the Skin is divided by a pretty 
Wound ; for the Blood diſcharg'd from the ruptur'd 5 
being collected in the Panniculus 1 becomes grumous, 
and blocks up the Paſſage of the Blood, which would other- 
wiſe be diſcharg'd. But when the Viſcera, or larger Veſſe 
are injured by a Contuſion, a conſiderable Quantity of Bl 
may be pour'd into the Cavities of the Body; when, ſor In- 
ſtance, the Liver is thus injur'd. But, in this Caſe, the Paleneſs 
of the Countenance, the neſs of the Extremities, the pre- 
ternatural Weakneſs, and the Syncopes, ſufficiently indicate 
ſuch an internal Hemorrhage... when, in conſequence of 
a violent Contuſion, all the Veſſels of 73 of the Body 
are ſo deſtroy d, as totally to prevent the Influx and Efux of 
the Humours in this Part, then a Gangrene, or a Mortification 
of the Part, is produced. | | 

Thirdly, By comparing the Part affected with the Cauſe 

of the Injury. | 

When we are appriſed, that a hard obtuſe Body, put in 
Motion, has ſtruck upon any Part of the Body; or, vi 
verſa, that any Part of the 2 put in Motion, is daſh' 
againſt ſuch a hard and obtuſe Obſtacle 3 we, from either of 
theſe Circumſtances, know, that a Contuſion is produced, 
Hence it happens, that Wounds are often accompanied with 
Contuſions, unleſs when the wounding Inſtrument is ſha 
The Nature and Situation of the Parts injured: are carefully 
to be adyerted to. Thus, for Inſtance, the Viſcera of the 
Thorax are not ſo eaſily and readily injur'd: by Contuſions, as 
thoſe of the Abdomen. Hence we 3 


concreted Maſs is gradually . 


Firft, That an internal and lai ntuſion of any of 
the jel noble Viſcera is Neal the frequent Cauſe 


of Diſeaſes and Death. 


For when the Veſſels are d, either a mortal Hæmor- 
rhage, and ſuch as cannot be ſtopt, will enſue; or the con- 
tuſed Parts muſt, by a Suppuration, be ſeparated from thoſs 
which are ſound, as Hippocrates obſerves in the Paſſage already 
mentioned, But from internal Suppurations of the Viſcera, 
Conſumptions frequently ariſe, which ſlowly deſtroy the Pa- 
tient, es, ſince each of the Viſcera contributes to the 
Preſervation of perſect Health, after the 8 the 
Functions of the injur'd Bowel will be ſo dif d, that Life 

indeed poſſibly remain, but the Patient will continue in a 
miſerable * morbid State of Health: But, ſince ſuch 2 
frequently happen from Contuſions, eſpecially in the 
and Spleen, on account of their tender and friable Nature, 
hence it is ſufficiently obvious, that the worſt Conſequences are 
to be expected, that the Cure muſt be very difficult, _ 


iver 


* rarely poſſible to reſtore the Patient to perſect | 
Kinds, 7 _ the remaining Part of his Life, there almoſt al- 
ways remains ſomething of a ſcirrhous Nature, which will diſturb 
the Functions of the injur'd Organ. 0 | 


© Secondly, That Contuſions of the Bones ane very danger- 
dus, and dificult to cure; eſpecially when they happen near 
the Joints; and when the Marrow is injur G. 


For when thoſe Veſſels are ru convey Life and 
h a Contuſion ſhould ha eſpecially about the Joints of 
— Ja r Bones, no Separation to be ex 
Laminz recede from each 


| produced, and 
igin from it. 


Bone, and a ption of all the Parts which cover it, will 

neceſſarily enſue. Add to this, that the Bones cannot be con- 

tufted about the Joints, but the Ligaments, which connect 

and join the articulated Bones, muſt at the fame time 'be in- 

Hence the moſt intenfe Pains, Anchyloſes, 'and other 

1 * may ariſe. N | ts; a g 

Thirdly, That Contuſions of the Cranium are worſt of 

a 8 . of the Vicinity of the Brain, as has been 
already explain d under the Article Carur. 


Fourthly, That Contuſions of the Glands, as thoſe 

near 3 and Armpits, thoſe in Breaſts, the Pan- 

creas, the Groins, and Uterus, endanger a Scirrhus, a Can- 
cer, and all their Conſequences. 


| in all the Parts here enumerated, there are conſiderable 
et — from the Contuſion of which, the moſt vio- 
lent Diſorders often proceed. Among ten Caſes, where there 
are Scirrhuſes and Cancers of the Breaſts, nine of them, per- 
haps, ariſe from Contuſions. Thus I ſaw, fays Yan Swieten, 
a miſerable Woman, who had her Breaft contuſed by her 
Daughter's Elbow, whilſt, ing in the ſame Bed, ſhe en- 
deavour'd to turn herſelf, by leaning her whole Weight on 
her Mother's Breaſt. In a few Weeks the whole Breaft became 
ſcirrhous, immenſel , and was at laſt ſeiz'd with a for- 
midable Cancer : Diſorders of the like Nature are obſerved 
o ariſe from Contuſions about the Parotids, the axillary and 
10 inal Glands. The Uterus of ſuch Women as are not 
with Child, is every-where ſufficiently defended by the Bones 
of the Pelvis ; for which Reaſon it cannot be eaſily contuſed. 
But, in pregnant Women, as the Bottom of the terus riſes 
above the Ofla Pubis, it may of conſequence be eaſily injur'd 
by Contuſions, as alſo by the imprudent M ment of Mid- 
wives, or by difficult Labours ; after which, Scirrhuſes of the 
Uterus are ſo often obſerv'd to degenerate into cancerous 


In the Cure of a Contuſion, Reſolution muſt be attempted ; 
Suppuration muſt, if poflible, be prevented ; but much more a 
Gangrene. 


Since, in Contuſions, the ſolid Parts of the Body are 
mangled and ruptur'd, whilſt at the ſame time the extravaſated 
Fluids poſſeſs Interſtices, in which ſhould not actually be; 
the Intentions of Cure muſt of courſe conſiſt in removing the 
extravalated Humours, and uniting the ſolid Parts now ſepa- 
rated. Theſe Ends are moſt effectually anſwer'd by reſtoring 
a due Degree of Fluidity to the concreted Humours ; for, b 
this means, being abſorb'd by the bibulous Veſſels, they w 
circulate with the reſt of the Juices. This is call'd a Cure b 

eſolution. But a Suppuration is, if poſſible, to be prevented, 

ce, by its Means, a great Part of the Subſtance of the con- 
tuſed Part is always deſtroy'd, whilſt all that, in which the 
Circulation can no | be carried on, is ſeparated. Hence 
unſeemly Scars often remain, and ſometimes, after violent 
— Suppurations, the cellular Membrane _ conſum'd, the 

Muſcles and Tendons grow to the adjacent Parts ; by which 
means their Uſe and Funions ar iſturb'd, and ens 
totally deſtroy d. ugh a Suppuration cannot always 
— = 'tis certain, that, by the Application of the Re- 
medies we afterwards ſpecify, ſuch Contuſions may often 
be reſolv'd, as without their Uſe, or with the too late Appli- 
cation of them, would have certainly ended in Suppurations. 
'Tis ſufficiently obvious, that a rene is 
fully to be guarded againſt, ſince, by its means, the vital In- 
flux and Efflux of the Humours, into the Part » is 
totally prevented ; and afterwards all the mortified Part muſt 
be ſeparated, by Suppuration, from the live adjacent Parts. 
RNeſolution is pliſh'd by removing the extravaſated 
Liquids, without any farther Injury to the Veſſels, 


S % 


SI 


ſtill more care- 


. 6 wnrley'y be Them br rk. 
indicated as 3 but, wi an 
Inciſion 0 the contuſed Part, the extravaſated $4 are 
evacuated, this cannot properly be call'd Reſolution, fince a 
new Injury is done to the Parts, This alſo holds true, when the 
Care is accompliſh'd by Suppuration ; for, in this Caſe, the 
Ends of thy LY els are ſeparated and diſcharged with 
the extravaſated Humoum in the Form of Pus. But, in order 
to produce a Cure by Reſolution, tis neceſlary, that no farther 
Injury ſhould be done to the Parts, whilſt, at the ſame time, 
the extravaſated Humours are removed. This is what Zippe- 
crates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, calls, to dry and 22 
the extravaſated Bloed ; for, when treating of thoſe Diſorders 
which follow Contuſions of the Fleſh about the Ribs, when 
not fractur d, after he has preſcrib'd proper Remedies, he adds, 
PEE my is av Gray ry, till the Ecchymoſss is 
dry'd up and reabſord'd, which i» produced by the Rupture, 
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In all Contuſi 


Agi, By rendering the extrayaſated Humours fluid. , 


The Blood, diſcharged from the Veſſels; is immediately con- 
Creted, and becomes unfit both to circulate thro' the minute 
Blood-veſſels, and to be reabſorb'd by the ſmall Mouths of the 
Veins. The firſt Thing requiſite is, therefore, to procure a due 
Degree of Fluidity to the concreted Humours ; for, if theſe 
extravaſated Juices can be reduced to the Fineneſs and Subtilty 
of Water, they will certainly be diſſipated, provided the Con- 
ſtitution of the Patient is ſound in every other reſpect. H 

crates, who acknowledg'd, that the whole Body was expirable 


and infpirable, in the fixth Book of his Epidemics, aſſerts, that 


Fleſh attra#ts the Fluids bath from the Cavities off the Body, and 

from tuithont. Hence the bibulous Veins, diffuſed thro” all the 

Cavities of the Body, whether large or ſmall, will reabſorb the 

extrayaſated Juices, provided they be only ſo attenuated, as ts 

enter their ſmall Orifices. | | 
Secondly, by relaxing the adjacent Veſſels. 

The extravaſated Fluids, when ſufficiently attenuated, will 
be reabſorb'd ; but, at the ſame time, they firſt enter the ſmall 
and minute bibulous Veins, and are from thence convey'd into 
the r Ramifications ; for tis certain, from Ex 
curately made, that ſmall Glaſs Tubes, whoſe Ends are' im- 
merſed in any Fluid, attract that Fluid into their Cavities; and 
that it aſcends higher in them, in proportion to the Narrowneſs 
of their Diameters, and according as they recline from a perpen- 
dicular to an horizontal Direction, but moſt of all, when their 
other Extremities are turn'd downwards ; for then the Gravity 
of the Fluid affiſts that Force, by which it is drawn or attracted 
into theſe Tubes. The — Humours, when previouſly 
attenuated, ſeem to enter the ſmall Veins in the ſame manner, 
and by the ſame Laws. But ſuch is the Structure of the Valves 
2 the ſmalleſt lymphatic Veins, that the Preſſure of 
the Fluid retained by them by no means hinders the extra- 
vaſated Liquor from being ablord'd. Flexible Tubes are the 
more eaſily fill'd, the leſs the Reſiſtance made by their Sides is. 
Hence, in conſequence of the Laxity of the — Veſſels, 
theſe ſmall reſorbent Tubes are enabled the more eaſily to con- 
uy the Fluid they have abſorb'd to the largeſt Ramifications, 
which in this Caſe is neceſſary, 


Thirdly, By ing the Reſorption of the extravaſated 
Humours into the V by evacuating theſe Veſlels, or by 
rictions. 


The Fluids, thus abſorb'd by the minute venous Ducts, will 
the more eaſily be convey d thro” the * Ramifications, the 
ſmaller the Quantity of the Liquid, to be thus convey'd, is 3 

ovided the other Cauſes, promoting the Motion of the venous 

„remain the ſame. The principal of theſe Cauſes are 
the Pulſation of the Arteries adjacent to the Veins, and muſ- 
cular Motion; for the Muſcles, during their Action, becomin 
turgid, the adjacent Veins are by that means compreſs'd, an 
the Blood contain'd in them of courſe propel'd to the Heart. 
If, therefore, the Quantity of Fluids to be moved is leflen'd, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the moving Cauſes remain equally 
ftrong, *tis obvious, that the Veins muſt be proportionably 
fooner emptied, and conſequently that the Fluid to be abſorb'd 
muſt, with the ter Eaſe, enter the ſmall Mouths of the 
minute bibulous Veins. This is confirm'd by Experience; for, 
when certain Men were travelling in the ſcorching Heat of the 
Sun, their Bodies became rough and ſqualid, their Mouths were 
— „ and they were tormented with a burning and inſatiable 
irſt; but, after the Uſe of the Bath, they were ſurpris'd to 
find their Thirſt extinguiſh'd, their Mouths moiſten'd, their 
whole Bodies ſoft, humid, and free from their former Rou h- 
neſs. This Inſtance is brought by Galen, in Comment, in Lib. 
6. Epidem. Hippocr. in order to prove, that the whole Body is 
inſpirable ; for by violent Motion, in an intenſely hot State of 


the Atmoſphere, a large Quantity of Moilture is evaporated and 


ments ac- 


C'O'N 


ſequence of which, being render d 


in con 


dry, it greedily abſorbs the Water contiguous to its external 


Surface. *Tis probably for this Reaſon, that, after large Hz- 
morrhages, the Body is fill'd with aqueous Humours, ſince, in 
conſequence of the Loſs of Blood, the minute abforbent Veins 
ealily evacuate the Fluids they have imbib'd into the larger 
em eins. In the mean time, on account of the im- 
Paid Strength, and diminiſh'd Heat of the Patient, this ſubtile 
aqueous Fluid is accumulated in the large, as well as the ſmall, 
Cavities of the Body, which, according to Hippocrates, in the 
Paſſage already quoted, in a State of Health contain Air, but 
in a morbid State Ichor. Hence alſo a Reaſon mr # cog be 
aflign'd, why dropſical Patients, after an Extraction of the 
Waters by the Faracenteſis, or any other Method, become 
afreſh ſo ſuddenly tumid, tho” 2 abſtain from drinking ; for 
tho' in the Cavities of a dropſical Eody there is a large Quantity 
of Water collected, yet the other Veſſels collapſe, and empty 
themſelves. Hence the other Parts of the Body decreaſe, in 
roportion as the Abdomen is diſtended, in that Species of Dropſy 
call'd Aſcites ; ſo that the Body muſt of courſe become more 
bibulous. 

But Frictions, by the gentle Compreſſion they produce, act 
principal upon A Veins, becauſe theſe are furniſhed with 
weaker Coats than the Arteries : Hence the Veins are emptied, 
But becauſe, in ev ies of Friction, there is an alternate 
Preſſure and Relaxation of the Parts, for this Reaſon the Veins, 
empty'd by this gentle Preſſure, are immediately fill'd again: 
Hence, by Frictions, an Effect ſomewhat analogous to Evacua- 
tion is produced ; for, when the Veins are empty'd, an eaſy 
Acceſs is procur'd to the Fluids abforb'd by the ſmall Mouths of 
the bibulous Veins. Add to theſe Advantages, that by Friction 


the extravaſated Blood is attenuated and reſolv'd; for if Blood, 


taken from the Vein of a ſound Perſon, and concreted in the 


open Air, is triturated in a Glaſs Mortar, it is again reſolved 


into a frothy Liquid of a rediſh Colour. Hence appears the 
ſingular Advantage of Ftictions in the Cure of Contuſions. 


Bleed, therefore, plentifully ; ſoon after, exhibit a ſtrong, 
but not inflammatory Purge ; let a penetrating, relaxing, 
and reſolvent Fomentation be applied to the Part; and let 

warm Frictions be uſed: Mean time internal Reſolvents, Su- 
dorifics, and Diuretics, are of conſiderable Service. 


As for liberal Veneſection, it is a Remedy of the utmoſt Im- 
portance in all Contuſions, provided the Patient is furniſh'd 
with ſufficient Strength to bear it : Hence it ought not only to 
be boldly performed, but alſo carefully repeated, if the Condi- 
tion of the Patient requires it ; for, by this means, a Fever will 
be prevented; as alſo violent Inflammations, which, in this 

„ are highly to be dreaded ; for, by Veneſection, the 
thickeſt Part of the Fluids, that is, the red Blood, is remov'd, 
the Veſſels empty'd, and an eaſy Acceſs procured to the finer 
Fluids, to be abſorbs by them. hen alſo the larger Veins are 
empty'd by Veneſection, the ſmall bibulous Veins can, with 
the greater Eaſe, convey the Humours they have abſorb'd to the 
large venous Ramifications. Hence a more quick and ſpeedy 
Diffipation of the extravaſated Blood will be produced. 

As for Purges which operate violently without producing any 
inflammatory Effects, tis ſhew'd under the Article Vurxus, 
that purgative Medicines not only evacuate thoſe Subſtances 
which exiſted in the Body in the ſame State in which they are 
diſcharged, but alſo that they diſſolve the ſound Humours, and 
eliminate them by Stool. Hence Eraſſtratus, and his Fol- 
lowers, juſtly maintain'd, That Purgations were Evacuations, 
accompany*d with a Corruption and Change of the Subſtances eva- 


cuated. Galen, indeed, was of a different Opinion; but the 


Sentiment of Eraſiſtratus ſeems to be founded on Truth; for, 
when Scammony is exhibited to a ſound and healthy Man, it ſo 
reſolves the laudable Juices into a fine and ſubtile Water, that 
they are copiouſly diſcharged by Stool; and if the Uſe of this 
Medicine is frequently repeated, the whole Body is emaciated, 
the Veſſels collapſe, and an incredible Weakneſs is brought on. 
All theſe Circumſtances ſufficiently prove, that Humours, pre- 
viouſly morbid, have not only been Heber but alſo that the 
hudable Juices, reſolved by the Forte of the Medicine into a 
fetid Water, have been eliminated : By theſe Remedies, 
therefore, the Veſſels are empty'd, and the Humours reſoly'd, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the ſmall Veins in every Part of the 
Body, whether internal or external, are rendered highly 
bibulous and open, as is obvious from the following beau- 
tiful Experiment, mentioned by Simpſon. A young Man, 
Iabouring under a Fever, was ſeized with a Diarrhcea, 
and an uncommon Stupor of his Senſes. As this Patient would 
drink nothing, tho* his whole Body was ſcorched with a feveriſh 
Heat, his 1 2 ordered his Feet to be immerſed in mode - 
rately warm Water : After this Step was taken, a ſurpriſing 
Decreaſe of the Water was obſerved, and ſoon after it was im- 
petuouſly diſcharged from the Anus, almoſt without any 

of Colour. Hence tis obvious, that by ſuch Purgatives th 
_— Lo reſolv d, the Veſſels empty'd, and that Power, 
OL. | 


G0 N 
"pe ati Veins abſorb the contiguous Humour, 


But it muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerved, that, in Caſes of 
this Nature, thoſe Purgatives are by no means proper which 

rate by exciting a violent Commortion in the „ ſach as 
Coloquintida, the Juice of Spurge, or Euphorbium, and ſome 
others of a like Nature: But thoſe muſt be preſctib d, whi 
tho! poſſeſſed of an highly efficacious refolvent N. yet 
produce their Effects without exciting any conſiderable Cummo- 


tions, ſuch as Scammony, Jalap, Sena-leaves, and ſome otherrs ; 
the Formulas or Methods of bert ich, are theſe fol- 
* A G , { F 


PurGEs which operate powerfully, without producing inflam- 
naterj Effetts. _ 
Take of Agaric, two Drams and an half ; and of Sal Poly- 

chreſtus, one Scruple: Mix up for 4 Purge. | 
Or, | 


Take of the recent ,middle Rind of Elder-or Dwarf-elder, 
one Ounce ; triturate it with a ſufficient Quantity of Rain- 
water; then boil, and expreſs the Liquor, of which four 
Ounces are to be exhibited for a Doſe. | N 

Or 


Take the Emulſion of Jala prepared with Sugar, and 
deſcrib'd under the n win 
Or, 4 


Take of Agaric, two Drams ; of Sena- leaves, three Drams ; 
of Mechoacan-root, one Dram; and of Tamatinds, two 
Ounces, Cut and bruiſe theſe together, macerate them 
for half an Hour in Rain-water, then let them boil gently 
for half a Quarter of an Hour; and, with every nine 
Ounces of the ftrain'd Decoction, mix of Sal Prunellæ, 
half a Dram; of ſolutive Syrup of Roſes with Sena, nine 
Drams. Of this Preparation let the Patient take one 
Ounce every Half-hour, till he is briſkly purg'd. 4 


A PREPARATION, it leſſer Bulk, anſwering the ſame In- 
. tention. —— 


Take of Syrian Scammony, thirteen Grains ; of diaphoretic 
Antimony, twenty Grains; and of ſolutive Syrup of Roſes 
with Sena, four Drams. With theſe Ingredients, ſuffici- 
ently triturated, mix half an Ounce of the diftil'd Water 
of Succory for a Draught. N 6 


As for r relaxing, and reſolvent Fomentations, 
the extravaſated Blood remains coagulated in the contus'd Part, 
under the Skin, which generally remains entire. This coagu- 
lated Blood is to be render d fluid, but in ſuch a manner as 
prevent PutrefaQtion ; for when the coagulated Blood is expos 
to the open Air, it is, indeed, generally colliquated ; but, at 
the ſame time, it becomes putrid. Hence, in Fomentations 
prepared for this Intention, the Ingredients muſt nor only be 
po eſſed of a reſolvent Quality, but alſo of a peculiar Virtue, 
y means of which they reſiſt every Degree of Putrefaction 
Sal Ammoniac, or Sea Salt, diſſolved in twenty times as muc 
Water, adding a fourth Part of Wine, and aneighth Part of Vine- 
gar, make a Fomentation of this Kind, which, when apply'd 
warm, anſwers all the before-mentioned Intentions ; for it re- 
laxes by means of the Water, and the Vinegar and Wine are 
powerful Reſolyents, whilſt, at the ſame time, they reſiſt and 
revent every Kind of Putrefaction. The Urine of a ſound and 
healthy Man, with the Addition of ſome Vinegar, is a Foment- 
ation of the like Nature, by which the frequent Tumors, 
roduc'd in the Heads of Children by Contuſions, are ſucceſsful- 
y and happily reſolved. . 
Several Simples, of a reſolvent Quality, may alſo be infuſed 
in Water for this Purpoſe : Thus, for 12 | 


Take of white Bryony-root, two Ounces ; of round Birth» 
wort, one Ounce ; of the recent Leaves of Rue and Sar 
vin, each one Handful ; of the Flowers of Tanſy, Cha- 
momile, and Feverfew, each one Ounce ; and of recent 
Onions, ſix Ounces. Digeſt theſe for half an Hour in a 
cloſe Veſlel, with a pretty ſtrong Heat ; then let them 
boil for a Moment ; then, with every twenty-five Ou 
of the Liquor, ſtrongly expreſſed thro* a Cloth, mix h 
an Qunce of the Ma, of Linſeed. After this let it boil a 
little again, and with the Whole of thg Decoction, when 
cold, mix of Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, two Ounces ; and 
of Sal Ammoniac, one Ounce. Let this be applied by 
way of Fomentation, with Woollen Cloths, 5 


be alſo anſwered by Cataplaſms and 


This Intention ma 
Plaiſters ; Formulas of which are theſe following. _ 


- * 1 


Takg 


5D 


C ON: 


Take the Ingredients of the above-mentioned Fomentation, 


them into a Cataplaſm, and add, of the Meal of 

— 2 ſuſkcient Quantity ; of Galbanum, diſſolv d in 

the Yolk of an Egg, one Ounce ; and of the Oil of Cha- 
momile, an Ounce and an half, 


IPI AIS ER for the ſame Purpoſe. 


Take of the Powder of Bryony-root, two Ounces; of the 
Tops of Sulphur, _ Ounce ; of Zthiops Mineral, 
three Drams ; of pure and well-diſſoly'd Galbanum, four 
unces ; of Melilot-plaiſter, nine Ounces ; and of the 
© Oil of Chamomile, a Quantity ſufficient for forming all 

* into a Plaiſter. 


Beſides theſe, the following Plaiſters contribute to anſwer 
theſe Intentions. | | 


Emplaſtrum de Galbano, 
— — }Baccis Lauri, 
Betonica, 
— Cumino, 


—— Cephalicum, 
—— Diachyl. cum Gumm. | 
— Diaphor eticum, 0 . f * 
Iſchiadicum, 
n—_—_— de NMeliloto, 
Mucilaginibus, 
Oxycroceum, 
de is, | 
Idem, cum Mercurio. 


Since theſe, by their viſcid and tenacious Nature, ftrongly 
adhere to the Skin, they retain the highly ſubtile exhaling Fluid, 
and, as it were, ftrike it back on the Part to which they are ap- 
ply'd. Hence the Part affected is plac'd, as it were, in a Bath 
bo its own Steams, the Veſſels are relaxed, and the fragrant 
Qualities of the Aromatics, mix'd with theſe Plaiſters, inſi- 
nuate themſelves into them, from which very happy Effects are 
frequently produced; for Fomentations are of ſmall Service, 
unleſs they could be kept continually warm on the Part affected. 

As for warm Frictions, if there is no Inflammation, nor con- 
ſiderable Pain, in the contuſed Part, moderate Frictions are of 
ſingular Service; for, by this gentle Agitation, the concreted 
Blood is attenuated and divided, by which means it is rendered 
fit for entering the ſmall Mouths of the bibulous Veins. The 
Veins are at the ſame time evacuated ; and hence the Motion of 
the abſorb'd Fluids thro' the empty'd Veins is rendered eaſy, as 
we have already obſerv'd. Thus a certain Man had his whole 
Face ſo contus'd, that it was rais'd in a formidable and unſeemly 
Tumor, which, however, was, by the Aſſiſtance of the above- 
mention'd Fomentations, and gentle Frictions, diſſipated, with- 
out any Suppuration; and, which could ſcarce have been ex- 

Red, his Face and Complexion were perfectly reſtor'd to their 

mer State. 

As for internal Reſolvents, theſe are ſuch Medicines as againre- 
duce the coagulated Fluids into the Molecules, of which they ori- 
ginally conſiſted before Concretion. Among theſe the principal is 
warm Water, partly becauſe, by diluting, it inſinuates itſelf be- 
tween the ſmall concreted Maſſes, and partly becauſe it is the Ve- 
hicle of other reſolvent Medicines; with reſpect to which, ſee the 
Article STx1cTURA. After Veneſection, therefore, and the 
Uſe of ſuch antiphlogiſtic Purgatives, as powerfully reſolve with- 
out producing any violent Commotion, it is proper to exhibit 
r of Decoctions, in which there is a great deal of 

ater 3 and, at the ſame time, ſuch Medicines are to be pre- 
ſcribed, as, by their gentle Stimulus, may a little increaſe the 
Action of the Veſſels upon the Fluids, leſt the languid Water 
Mould remain, and be accumulated in the Body: For this Pur- 
poſe ſuch Medicines as alſo reſiſt Putreſaction thould be choſen. 

or. this Reaſon the Intention is beſt anſwered by Infuſions of 
Germander, Rue, and Horehound, as IA ecoctions of 
the Five Roots, and of the three Species of Sanders, mixed with 
Nitre and Honey; for whilſt, by drinking theſe warm, the 
Veins, which were before evacuated by Veneſection, and the 
Vſe of Purgatives, are continually fill d, and whilſt Fomenta- 
tions are conſtantly applied to the contuſed Part, and by Fri- 
Qions their Efficacy deriv'd to the injur'd Part, all the Relief is 
afforded which can poſſibly be expected from Art. See the Ar- 
ticle OBsTRUCTIO. For, by this means, the warm Water, 
richly impregnated with the reſolvent Quality of theſe Medi- 
cines, continually waſhes, as it were, the extravaſated Juices, 
dilutes, reſolves, and renders them fit for being abſord'd by the 
minute bibulous Veins, Thus all the extravaſated Fluid is carry*d 
off without any additional ag Fer to the Veſſels, which, 
in this Caſe, is requifite, But all theſe Remedies, taken 
in my Quantities, are again generally diffipated, and carry'd 

0 


the Body, either by a or by Urine 
33 n are 


t 
ace theſe Remedies, 


eicher ſudorific or diuretic ; for it the whole Body is placed in a 
$ > 4 
„ 


warm Atmoſphere, as, for. Inſtancc, when the Patient lies in 
taphoreſis will be excited by theſe 


Bed cloſely covered up, a Diap 
ragged, but 15 ” laced in a ſomewhat cooler 
r, a preternatu iſcharge rine is rally excited 
the Uſe of theſe Preparations, we apt od 


The Order in which theſe are to be uſed ; the Neceſſity of 
repeating them, and their reſpective Degrees of Strength, 
are to be regulated by the Conſideration of wiat has been 

ſaid above, and the Danger which is threaten'd. 


In every Contuſion all theſe Meaſures are not to be taken in- 
diſcriminately ; for Tight Contuſions are eaſily cured with Fo- 
mentations of Urine, Salt, and Vinegar, ot other Preparations 
of a like Nature, But where a violent Inflammation, a Suffo- 
cation, and a Gangrene, are dreaded, then all the above-men- 
tion'd Methods of Relief are to be uſed, We are, therefore, 
to begin with Veneſection, which muſt be as liberal as the 
Strength of 'the Patient will allow, Then we are to exhibit 
theſe Purgatives, that by this means the Humours being re- 
ſolved, and the Patient brought low, the Body, may be render d 
as far from a feveriſh and inflammatory State as poſhble. When, 
by the Application of theſe Remedies, the Tumor, Pain, and 
Inflammation, are neither remov'd nor leſſen' d, they are boldly, 
and without any Heſitation, to be repeated, eſpecially if E 
internal Parts of the Body are injured by the Contufton ; for 


in this Caſe, the moſt terrible Conſequences are to be dread 


from a Suppuration ; or, when ſuch a Diſorder is not Gauge | 
removed, an incurable Scirrhus may remain, and prove the tal 
Source of a Cancer, and other dreadful Calamities : But when, 
by an Application of theſe Medicines, the Symptoms begin ta 
be leſſened, if the Hands can have Acceſs to the Part affected, 
Friction is then the moſt effectual Remedy, but not before ; for 
if the oath 88 tenſe b — 8 are 
inflam riction, eſpecially evere Kind, will 
ſoon be ſeized with a Gangrene. ” 


. Whilſt theſe Methods are purſued, a very ſlender Reg) 
men, and one which is oppoſite to Putrefaction, is requir 


For *tis requiſite, that the Humours ſhould be as thoroughly 
diluted as they poſſibly can; and that the Patient ſhould, in- 
deed, be kept alive, butat the ſame time fo low, that no In- 
flammation may be apprehended. And, fince the extravaſated 
Humours have = natural Tendency and Diſpoſition to Putre- 
faction, we muſt chuſe ſuch Kinds of Aliments as reſiſt this 
Depravation of the Juces. Hence Decoctions of Barley, Oa 
Rye, Bread, 'and other Subſtances of a like Nature, as 
Mal diluted with Water, boil'd Apples, and Summer Fruit, 
_— when ripe, are in this Caſe 

eak Fleſh-broths, boil'd with Rye or Barley, with the Ad- 
dition of a proper Quantity of n-juice, are in like 
manner ſerviceable. Nor are we in the leaſt to be afraid, that 
the Patient's Life cannot be ſuftain'd and 8 by ſuch 
weak and low Nouriſhment; for the human y, when pre- 
ſerv'd in a State of Reſt, is capable of being ſupported with 
the lighteſt and weakeſt Aliments, The Truth of this Boer- 
haave experienc'd in his own Conſtitution ; for, when rack'd 
with the moſt violent rheumatic Pains, he liv'd upon Whe 
alone, for twelve Days; and, at the ſame time, his Habit 
remain'd ſufficiently ſtrong for performing muſcular Motion, 
unleſs the intenſe Fain prevented it. But when by Ve- 
neſection, and the Uſe of Purgatives, the Body is previouſly 
weaken'd, it cannot act fo powerfully upon the Aliments taken 
in, as to convert them to a Subſtance of a ſimilar Nature with 
itſelf, Hence the Aliments will generally retain their own 
Nature, and incline to a ſpontaneous Depravation. But, be- 
cauſe a Putrefaction of the extravaſated Humours is to be 
dreaded, ſuch Aliments are to be choſen, as have a natural 
and ſpontaneous Tendency to Acidity. For this very Reaſon 
all Fleſhes, Eggs, and Fiſhes, are carefully to be abſtain' 
from. All acrid Subſtances and Aromatics would, in this 
Caſe, prove prejudicial, by increaſing and accelerating the Cir- 
culation of the Fluids, which ought rather to be faint and lan- 
guid. But, in every Diſorder of this Kind, we are to have 
particular Regard to the Seaſon of the Year ; the Conſtitution 
of the Patient, whether ſound or morbid ; his Method of 
Life ; and other Circumſtances mentioned under the Article 
Vurxvus. 

If all theſe Cautions relating to Regimen, and the Aids 
aforded by Pharmacy and Surgery, are carefully obſery'd, the 
Event will always be ſucceſsful, provided the Diſorder is 
curable. As for the numberleſs boaſted Specifics againſt Con- 
tuſions, we are not ſo implicitly to confide in them, as to com- 
mit the Cure to them alone, Moſt of them are, indeed, in- 
nocent, and, conſequently, may be ſafely uſed ; but, at the 
ſame time, we are by no means to negle& the efficacious 
Means of Relief above ſpecify d. Thus Helmont, in his Ortus 
Medicine, orders the Blood flowing from the amputated 
Teſticles of the Goat, to be dried, and exhibited to ſuch as 
have fallen from Eminences, with an Intention to diffipate the 
6 . - E F | 4 : grumous 


1 


incipally beneficial. 


8 


grumous and coagulated Blood produced by the Contuſion : 
For this Purpoſe Sperma Ceti, and a Decoction of Madder, are 
recommended by others. | 


Sydenham relates, that Sperma Ceti, Ir iſb Slate, and. other 


Medicines which are efteem'd Specifics in Contuſions, onl 
miſlead us, and retard the proper Methods required in theſe 
Caſes ; as will appear by trying how much more ſafely and ex- 
1 theſe Accidents may be cured by e and 

urging alternately, without having recourſe to thoſe inſignifi- 
cant Remedies, which are generally given after the firſt Bleed- 
ing, or to railing a Sweat, which is uſually continued during 
the Uſe of them, and heats the Parts, already diſpoſed to an 
Inflammation, ſo much as to endanger the Life of the Patient 
without Neceſſity. | | 


If the Contuſion is fo conſiderable, as not to admit of Re- 
* ſolution, and is ſo ſituated, as to admit of Aſſiſtance from 
manual Operation; Scarification, Aperture, and Suppuration, 
are to ſucceed the Methods of Cure above directed, which, 
mean time, are not to be diſcontinued. If the Diſorder is 
already fo violent, as to produce a Mortification, or ſo conſi- 

derable, that intolerable Pains, Inflammations, Suppurations, 
_- Atrophies, Fevers, and Death, can certainly be foreſeen, 
the Part affected is to be extirpated, if chat is poſſible. 


If the Diſorder is ſo violent, that it. is not to be expected 
he extravaſated Humours ſhould be removed, without any far- 
ther Injury done to the Veſſels, the only Methods of Relief 
remaining are, provided the Hands can have Acceſs to the Part 
affected, by an Aperture to procure 'a free Diſcharge to the 
extravaſated Humours, by a gentle Suppuration to cleanſe the 
Part, and reduce it to the Stare of a ſimple Wound ; for, un- 
Yeſs theſe Meaſures are taken, the extravaſated Humours, by 
preſſing upon the adjacent Veſſels, may produce an Inflamma- 
tion, or, which is ſtill worſe, a Suffocation of all vital Motion, 
that is, a Gangrene in the Part, But if the extravaſated Hu- 
mours are corrupted, Conſequences of a ſtill more formidable 
Nature may enſue. In a Caſe, therefore, of this Nature, the 
contuſed Part is either to be entirely laid open, or ſcatified in 
| ſeveral Places, that the extravaſated Humours may be freely 
diſcharged. Then the live ſubjacent Parts, being freed from 
chis preternatural Preſſure, will be ſeparated, and expel all the 
Parts, which, by the Contuſion, were ſo deſtroy d, that the 
uices could no Jonger circulate in them: But this Method is, 
in a particular Manner, to be taken, if a Set of formidable 
Bymptoms are to be apprehended from the Inflammation or 
rroſion of the adjacent Parts, as is obſerved under the Arti- 
cle Carur. 

Nor, even in this Caſe, are we to neglect the Methods of 
Relief above enumerated ; for, if there is a very violent Inflam- 
mation in the contuſed Part, inſtead of a benign Suppuration, a 
Gangrene would be produced: Hence Veneſection, and the 
VUſe of antiphlogiſtic Purgatives, will, in this Caſe, be of fſin- 

r Service; as alſo ſuch Fomentations as reſiſt every Degree 
of Putrefaction. It will, at the ſame time, be expedient to 
exhibit large Draughts of reſolvent Decoctions, that the Parts 
of the corrupted Humours, or of the Pus generated from them, 
abſorb'd by the bibulous Veins, and infecting the Maſs of 
Blood, may be eliminated, and diſcharged from the Body, either 
by a Diaphoreſis, or by Urine ; for ſince tis obvious, from 
what has been ſaid, that the extravaſated Blood may be ſo atte- 
nuated as to be abſorb'd by the bibulous Veins ; ſo tis, in like 
manner, poffible, that the Pus, or corrupted Ichor, may mix 
with this Blood, and produce a Cacochymy of the wo 
cies: Hence, again, a formidable Train of Symptoms may 
enſue. 

But if, in conſequence of a violent Contuſion, the 
Veſſels are fo injured, or the natural Structure of the Part fo 
deftroy'd, that the vital Juices can no longer circulate thro” it, 
A — Mortification is produced, and all the Parts will be- 
come corrupted. The only Meaſure to be taken, in this Caſe, 
is to extirpate the Part, and by that means preſerve the Life of 
the Patient, This Misfortune is diſtinguiſh'd by the following 
Circumſtances : If, for Inſtance, neither Heat nor Senſation 
remain in the contuſed Part, when profound Scarifications are 
made in it; and if, ſoon after, a Putrefaction happening, the 
Part ſends forth a cadaverous Stench. In this Caſe, unleſs the 
Part affected is extirpated with all Expedition, the Sphacelus 
ſpreads, and puts a ſpeedy Period to the Patient's Life. A Miſ- 
trends of this Nature happen'd to a ſkilful Coachman, when 
accuſtoming young Horſes to the Harneſs ; for the Horſes, 
ſtarting with uncommon Fury, threw their r from his 
Seat; and his Legs, ning to be intangled among the 
Wheels, were ſo miſerably mangled and ſhatter'd, that neither 
Heat nor Senſation any longer remain'd in them; but, as he 
would not ſubmit to an Amputation, which was abſolute! 
neceſſary to the Preſervation of his Life, he died on the four 
Day. is alſo holds true, if, in conſequence of violent Con- 
. che Bones are ſo fractured as to fly into ſmall Splinters; 
for theſe, by pricking and ſtimulating the nervous Parts, 
produce intenſe Pains, violsat Inflammations, and the miſerable 


Train of Symptoms ſubſequent to them, ele Motte, in 
his Trait# complet de Chirurgie, gives us an Account of a Man, 
who, by a Caſk full of Wing, had his Right Hand fo contuſed, 
that thoſe Bones of the Metacarpus, which. ſuſtain the Ring 
Finger, the middle Finger, ind the fore Finger, were totally 
ſhatter d, together with the adjacent Muſcles, A celebrated 
Surgeon told the Patient, that the only Method of Relief was 
placed in the Amputation of the Parts 6 led ; and fore- 
told, that the moſt terrible Symptoms would enſue, if this 
neceſſary Step was neglected. But the Patient would not ſub- 
mit to the Operation; and, tho* the moſt p and efficaclous 
Remedies were applied, yet, in two or three Days time, intehiſe 
Pains, a violent Inflammation, and an immenſe Tumor, in- 
dicated a future Gangrene. But, upon the contuſed Payts 
being immediately extirpated, the Patient was happily cured. 
What incredible Effects, even in the moſt deſperate Caſes, 
may be produced by the Intrepidity of the Patient, and the 
Sal of the Surgeon, we learn from a Cafe related by the fam 
Author. A certain Captain of a Man of War had his whol 
Arm, as far as the Humerus, ſo miſerably contuſed by an un- 
lucky Accident, that neither Heat nor Senſation remain'd in the 
Part: But tho' the elus had already ſpread beyond the 
Articulation of the Humerus, and the 4 Arm was cor- 
rupted, and ſent forth a cadaverous Stench; yet the Surgeon, 
animated by the Co of his Patient, and confiding in his 
own Skill, prefer'd a dubious Remedy to certain Death, and 
amputated the Arm ren low the Articulation. 
Then, affiſting Nature by proper Remedies, he ſeparated the 
reſt of the — 42 Parts, and, in two Months time, the Pa- 
tient was perfectly recover d. 


The Method of Cure, above ſpecify'd, will perform more 
than could eaſily be expected ; 1 * as Nature ſpontane- 
ouſly aſſiſts, and that in a very remarkable Manner, in atte- 
nuating, reſolving, diſſipating, and expelling what is offen; 
ive to her, 


We are not, however, even in the moſt deſperate Caſes, 
raſhly to praceed to Extirpation ; for unexceptionable Inſtances 
ſufficiently inform us, that Diſorders of this Kind, in all A 
pearance abſolutely deſperate, have been ſometimes happi 
cured without it. For this Reaſon it always ſeems expedient 
22 to try the Method above directed, ſince it may bo 

fely practiſed, and ſince there are Medicines known, by means 
of which the mortified Parts may be fo preſerved, that the 
Putrefaction will not readily diffuſe and ſpread itſelf. Alliaria, 
Scordium, Horehound, Sage, and Rue, infuſed in Water, 
with an Addition of Salt, Vinegar, and Wine, or the Spirit of 
Wine, make a Fomentation, which, when conſtantly apply'd, 
infallibly prevents every Degree of Putrefaction. By the Uſg 
of this, Surgeon may ſafely wait for ſome Days, to ſee 
whether Nature attempts any Separation, or whether the Signs 
of returning Life appear in the Part contuſed. Thus the ce 
brated Boer „when ſpeaking to his Pupils upon this Sub- 
ject, uſed to tell them, that, by this Method, he cured a 
German of Diſtinction, who, by a Fall from his Chariot, had 
the Wheels driven over his ; by which means the Tibia 
and Fibula of them both were miſerably ſhatter'd, and the 
adjacent Parts dilacerated in the moſt terrible Manner ; and 
this Cure he completed, even after a Gangrene was begun in 
the Parts. La Lass, in his Trait“ complet de la Chirurgie, 
Tom. 3. gives us a memorable Inſtance of a young Man, the 
anterior Part of whoſe Right Cubit was fo ſeverely ſtruck with 
a Cudgel, that a violent Contuſion, accompanied with intenſe 
Pain, appear d from the Elbow to the Carpus. Ihe Patient 
applied, to the contuſed Part, Linen Cloths, dipt in Spirit of 

ine; but, finding little or no Relief from theſe Applications, 
he conſulted a Surgeon, When the Pain in the Hand way 
almoſt removed, but that about the Cubit augmented, the 
Hand became pale, and entirely cold ; whilſt, at the ſama 
time, the Skin, when- roughly touch'd by the Points of the 
Fingers, came off. Upon the Surgeon's making deep Scariſi- 
cations, with a Lancet, the Patient felt no Pain; and, even 
upon paſling a Lancet entirely thro' the Hand, not a ſingle 
Drop of Blood was diſcharged. This Coldneſs, and Want of 
Senſation, reach'd as far as the Middle of the Cubit. The 
Part was fomented with Spirit of Wine, impregnated with 
Salt, and the Unguentum Agyptiacum, At the time a 
Cataplaſm was apply'd, compoſed of the Meal of Barley, 
Beans, and Lupins, with an Addition of Aromatics and Wine, 
By theſe Applications the Heat and Senſation of the Parts were 
reſtored, as far as the ; whilſt the Hand, in the mean 
time, remain'd cold, and deſtitute of Senſation ; but, in five 


Days time, it neither became fetid nor blackiſh, Freſh Scari- 
fications being made in the Hand, Oil of T tine was dropt 
into them, us the other Applications being continued for 


five Days more, all Things remain'd in the fame State; but, 
at laſt, Heat and Life began inſenſibly to be reſtored, and the 
Patient was cured, without the Extirpation of the Part ; but 
two of his Fingers remain'd —_ and he could not move 
the reſt, without ſome Difficulty, Since, therefore, in 2 de- 

peraty 


ona Fo the contuſed Part was preſerved, it ſeems to be 
Duty of every J — Surgeon never to have recourſe to 
Extirpation, till all other Methods have been tried in vain ; 
for if, by VeneſeQion, and the ether Methods propoſed, the 
Impetus and Force of the Blood is ſo allay'd, that there is no 
Dread of an Inflammation or Gangrene from this Cauſe ; if, at 
the ſame time, ſuch external Applications are uſed as ent 
Putreſaction ; and if, in Conjunction with theſe, a ſlender Diet, 
and ſuch as has not the leaſt Tendency to Putrefaction, is pre- 
ſcrib'd, there 475 Reaſon to hope, that the corrupted Parts 


may be ſeparated from thoſe which are alive, and that ſuch as 
are deſtroy d may grow 77 
CONV ALESCENTIA. A Recovery from Sickneßi 


CON VOLVULUS. 
The Characters are 
The Leaves grow alternately on the Branches ; the Stalks are 

rally ſcandent ; the whole Plant _ abounds with a 
milky Juice ; the Flower-cup in ſome is double, one, which is 
external, being bifoliated ; the other, within this, is leſs, quin- 

ueſid, and tubulous ; in others, the Flower-cup is ſingle; the 

lower is monopetalous, campaniform, and ng 5 with 
expanded Edges ; the Bottom of the Flower being often per- 
forated with five Holes ; and five Stamina, ariſing from the Bot- 
tom of the Flower, uniting in one Tube; the Ovary becomes 
a roundiſh membranaceous Fruit, incloſed in the Calix, and 

Ji 
Selb, beidem into ſour, and ſometimes, but ſeldom, univaſcular. 
Convolvuli with a trailing or ſcandent Stalk. 

1. Convolvulus ; maritimus ; noſtras; rotundifolius. See 
BrAS8ICA MARINA. | | 

2. Convolvulus ; 2 & Scammonea Sides Hiſt. 
Oxon. 2. 12. Tourn. Inſt. 83. Elem. Bot. 53. Boerh. Ind. A. 
245. Scammonium, Offic. Scammonium Syriacum, Ger. 716. 
Emac. 866. Scammonia Syriaca, C. B. Pin. 294. Raii Hiſt. 
1. 722. Scammonea Syriaca legitima, Park. Theat, 163. Scam- 
monea Syriaca, flore majore Convoluuli, d B. 2. 107: Scam- 
monea & Scammoneum, Chab. 123. SCAMMONY. 

The Plant which produces Scammony has a thick Root, 
a3 big as a Man's Arm, having a flender hard Pith in the Mid- 
dle: It is full of a white milky Juice. From this Root ſpring 
many ſlender . Stalks, which twine and wind about any 
thing in their Way, like our common great Convolvutus, or 
Bindweed, which it pretty much reſembles, having Leaves like 
it, but more triangular. The Flowers too are much of their 
Shape and Colour, being white, and Bell-faſhion'd, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed-veſſels, each containing three angu- 
lar Seeds. It grows in Syria. The concreted Juice of the 
Root is the Scammony of the Shops, whereof the beſt comes 
from Aleppo; that which comes from Smyrna being fuller of 
Droſs ama Sand. See Scammonium. 

3. Convolvulus ; Canarienſis; ſempervirens ; folio molli, 
incano; flore ex albo pu uraſcente, H. A. 2. 101. PEREN- 
NIAL CANARY BINDWEED, WITH SOFT HOARY 
LEAVES, AND WHITEH PURPLE FLOWERS. 

4. Convolvulus ; minor; arvenſis; flore roſeo. C. B. Pin. 
294. Tourn. Inſt. 83. Elem. Bot. 72. Boerh. Ind. A. 245. 
Hebvine ciſſampelos, Ofc. Helxine ciſſampelos multis, frve Con- 
voloulus minor, J. B. 2. 157. Convaloulus minor vulgaris, 
Park. Theat. 17. Mer. Pin. 29. Raii Hiſt. 1. 725. Synop. 3. 
275. Convoluulus minor, Merc. Bot. 1. 30. Phyt. Brit. 30. 

homel. 761. GConvoloulus vulgaris, flore minore purpures, 
_ Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 13. Convolvulus minor ; Faſiono veterum ; Hel- 
ine ciſſampelos, Chab. 121. Smilax levis minor, Ger. 712. 
Emac. 861. SMALL BINDWEED. — * 

It grows in Fields, and flowers in Tune. The Herb is 
_ 'The Juice of the Leaves, taken internally, are ca- 

IC, 

I know not whether this Plant be purgative, as ſeveral Per- 
ſons affirm ; but I know, from the Experience of our Peaſants 
of Provence, that, being externall apply'd, it is a good Vul- 

« Tournefort. Hiſtoire des Plantes, &c. 
. Eadem {4 ; flore albo. 

8. Eadem 51 flore purpureo. 

. Eadem (4. ) ; flore ex albo & roſeo variegato. 
| 8 Conyolyulus ; vulgaris ; major; albus. HH. Oxon. 2. 12. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 246. Smilax levis, Offic. Smilax Levis, Con- 
volvulus major, Chab. 121. Smilax levis Vs lenis major, 
Ger. 712. Emac. 861. Convoluulus major, J. B. 2, 124. Rag 
Hiſt. 1. 725. Synop. 3. 275. Convoloulus major albus, C. B. 
Pin. 294. Park. Theat. 163. Tourn. Inſt. 82. Elem. Bot. 72. 
Mer. Pin. 28. Convoloulus major flore albo, Merc. Bot. 1. 8: 
Phyt. Brit. 30. Scammoneum Germanicum, Hoffm. Cat. Alt- 
dorff. GREAT BINODWEED. | 

The Root of the great Bindweed is long, lender, and creep- 
ing, with ſmall Fibres at 4 when broken, yielding 
a thin Milk: The Stalks are long, flender, and frequently 
contorted, twiſted ther, climbing and ramping upon any 
thing in its Way, and running to a great Length. The Leaves 


PY 


w alternately on pony long Foot-ſtalks, large, and ſmooth, 


twWo 


w'd in, and 


> on'd next the Stalk, with 
ren 


forth three Tubes, and divided generally into three 


1 3 
* 


ruirp an, ending Na n Wen Nest: Ame t 
toward the Tops of the Branches, come forth, ſingly, 1 2 
white Bell-faſhion'd Flowers, with the Brims ſom t turn d 
outward, growing in a Calyx of five ſmall Leaves, ſet in a 
Covering made of two more. The Seed -veſſel is roundiſh, 
containing ſeveral blackiſh angular Seeds. It grows every-, 
where in the Hedges, flowering all the latter Part of the Sum- 
mer. Miller's Bot. Off. of 

It grows about Hedges, and in Gardens, and flowers in the 
N The Robes the He * 4 Water diſtil'd from 
it, arę t in ps at Hall in Germany, accordin | 
Dale. This Plant has the Reputation of . off — 
acrid, and ſerous Humours. Ihe Root is cathartic ; whence it 
is call'd, by Hoffman, German Scammony. The Women uſe a 
Decoction of this Plant as a Preſervative againſt Miſcarriages, 
with an Intent to allay wandering Pains, and to prevent an 
ſudden Frights from affecting them. Prevotius, in his Mei- 
cina Pauperum, recommends a Decoction of this Plant as a 
mild Evacuant of Bile. : 

9. Convolvulus ; vulgaris z major; flore ex roſeo & albo 
variegato. | 

10. Conxolvulus; Indicus; flore violaceo. FI. Eyft, Af. o. 
13. F. g. F. 2. Campanula Indica. J. B. 2. 165. a. 

11. Convolvulus; Indicus; flore albo. H. R. Par. a. 
INDIAN BINDWEED, WITH WHITE FLOWERS. 

12. Convolyulus ; Indicus ; flore albo purpuraſcente ; ſemine 
albo. H. R. Md a. INDIAN BINDWEED, WITH 
dd PURPLE FLOWERS, AND WHITE 


13. Convolvulus ; cceruleus ; hederaceus ; ſeu trifolius, 
Park. M. H. 2. 13. Nil Arabum, frove Convoluulus ceruleus, 
B. 2. 164. Nil Arabum Camerarii. H. Eyſt. Aft. o. 13. 
„8. F. 3. I1VY-LEAVED INDIAN BINDWEED. 
WII * AIR e 55 
14. Convolvulus; folio anguriz ; flore exiguo, carneo. 

15. Convolvulus; Africanus; minor; flore albo, minimo. 

Valk. H. Mauroc. 56. 

* Convolvulus ; argenteus; folio Althzz. C. B. P. 295, 
H. 2. 13. 1 
17. Convolyulus ; argenteus; Althææ foliis magis inciſis & 

erg. Convelvulus ; Oriental; lde craſ; magno 
18, Convolvulus ; Orientalis ; fo o, ad 

dunculum exciſo; flore amplo, ſabcceruleo. Sher. H. LOT. 
19. Conyolyulus ; Gracus ; Sagittz foliis ; flore albo. T. 
I 


Convolvuli with a Stalk, little, or not at all, ſcandent. 

1. Convolvulus; Luſitanicus; flore cyaneo. Bra. Con- 
volvulus; peregrinus; cceruleus; folio oblongo ; flore per- 
amœno triplici colore inſignito. MH. H. 2. 12. Campanula er- 
otica, Aldin. 88, PORTUGAL BINDWEED, WITH 
FINE BLUE FLOWERS, VULGARLY CALL'D 
CONVOLVULUS MINOR. 

2. Idem (1.); flore, & ſemine, albo. a. PORTUGAL 
BINDWEED, WITH. WHITE FLOWERS AND 
SEEDS, VULGARLY CALL'D CONVOLVULUS MI-. 
NOR FLORE ALBO. ” ; 

3- Idem (1.); flore cyaneo. 3. 

4. Convolvulus ; Siculus; annuus; cceruleus ; minimus ; + 
capſula floris binis foliolis cina. M. H. 2. 36. 

5. Convolyulus ; major; rectus; Creticus argenteus. Hi,. 
Oxon. 2. 11. Boerh. Ind. A. 247. CxEoRON ALBUM, Do- 
RYCNIUM, Offic. Cncoron album folio Olea argentes molli, 
C. B. Pin. 463. Cneoren album folus argenteis, Ger. Emac. 
1598. Chab. 47. Doryenium, Alpin. Exot. 73. Dorycnium 
Imperati, J. B. Dorycnium Creticum Alpini, Park. Theat. Pr. 
Doricnis D' Alcuni overo Convalvulo retto di Candia, Pon. 
Ital. 131. Convoloulus rectus odoratus Ponæ, Raii Hiſt. 1. 
73 « Convolvulus argenteus umbellatus erectus, Elem. Bot. 7 3. 

ourn. Inſt, 84. ROCK ROSE. 

It grows in Crete, where it flowers in Tune. I know of no 
mes 1 attributed to it. 1 

6. volvulus; argenteus ; minor, 3 Rupellenſis 
fore rubro. M. H. 2. 17. Ic. et. Secb. 1. T. 4. Ne. 2. 

7. Convolvulus; linariz folio ; aſſurgens. See CanTa- 
BRICA. 

8. Convolvulus ; folio linariæ; humilior. T. 84. Canta - 
brica guorumdam. Cluſ. H. 49. H. 
oh 9 A ramoſus ; = 1 2 C. B. 

204. Ci ramoſo di Candia. Pon. Bald. Ital. 16. 
Baerhaave 1 Paal Fol. 1. | 4 

Dale reckons the Jalap, Mechoacan, and Turbith, amongſt 
as + *0 of ConvoLvULus, See theſe under their reſpeive 

icles, 

CONUS, ,, This is a Word uſed by Mathematicians, 
among whom it ſignifies, a Figure generated by the Circum- 
volution of a Triangle about one of its Sides. From Geo- 
metry, the Word Conus bas been borrowed by Botaniſts ; 


among whom it imports ſuch a Fruit as ariſes irom a broad 
circular Baſe, terminates in a Point or Apex, and is compoſed 


bearing 


Fruit 


of a compact Congeries of woody Layers. Trees, 


Gallo-provincia, 7. 445. M. H. 3, 


— o 


CON 

Fruit of this Kind, are call'd coniferous Trees; ſuch as the 
Pine, the Fir, and the Larch-tree. And though, according to 
Salmaſius, in his Exercitationes Pliniane, that Fruit is only a 
Cone, which gradually ariſes from a round Baſe to an Apex or 
Point; yet thoſe Trees, whoſe Fruits are ſquamous, are 
reckan'd the coniferous Trees, though they do not 
reſemble a Cone, ſuch as the Cypreſs, the Elder, the Thuya, 
the Birch-tree ; for, according to Ceſalpinus, de Plantis, L. 
3. C. 52. it is fuſſicient to give this Denomination, 
quamous Fruit, under eve 


n : 
„ Layer of which, Seeds are contained.“ Hence Ray, in his 
Methodus Plantarum Emendata, uſes the following Words: 


4 Cones, ſays he, are theſe ſquamous, hard, and dry Fruits, 
4c wreath'd up in the Form of a Cone or Pyramid, and, for 
«the moſt part, containing two Seeds under each * 
«« Under this Name I alſo comprehend thoſe Fruits, which 
<< conſiſt of ſeveral, cruſtaceous or woody Parts, cloſely join'd 
<< together, and gaping when the Fruit is ripe ; ſuch as the 
4 Fruit of the Cypreſs-tree.” Ludwig, in his Aphoriſmi 
Botanici, has an Eye, not only to the Figure, but to the Layers 
of the Fruit, when he defines a Cone, A Series of Layers ad- 
bering to a common Axis, and containing Seeds in their ſeveral 
Interſtices. Coniferous Trees are commonly ſaid to be Proof 
222 tion, Rottenneſs, and the Impreſſions of Time. 

in Theophraſt accounts for this Phenomenon, from 
the pingnious Subſtance, with which they abound ; which not 
only ſuffocates all Inſects, but alſo conglutinates and fills up 
the Cavities of the Wood, as it were, with a kind of Bitumen, 
which hinders the Air from , its Pores, and corrupting 
its internal Parts. Badin, in his Univerſe Nature Theatrum, 
declares himſelf of the fame Opinion. But I would have 
this Aſſertion underſtood with ſome Reſtriction, leſt the Hy- 
2 ſhould be carried too far, to the Diſadvantage of Truth; 


ce no more can be juſtly aſſerted, than that thoſe coniferous E 


Trees, whoſe Wood is moſt compact 
ject to Rottenneſs and Putrefaction. Beſides, tis not im- 
probable, that from recent coniferous Trees Inſects are ba- 
niſhed, by the 1 and bitter Juice they contain. Theo- 
phraſtus, in his 2 Plant. L. 2. Cap. 2. has determined, 
that all coniferous Trees, in general, ariſe from a Seed ; and 
Bodæus, in his Commentary on this Paſſage, confirms this 
Sentiment in the following Words: I have often attempted 
c to rear coniferous Trees by ſetting a Twig or Branch, but 
<< 1 always loſt my Labour; for they never budded ; and, if co- 
«© niferous Trees are tranſplanted, they rally decay and 
us 88 But,“ ſays he, in another Paſſage, whoever 
C6 a Mind to tranſplant theſe 'Trees, muſt carefully obſerve 
<< what particular Parts of them are turn'd to the South, and 
« what to the Weſt ; for if that Part of the Tree, which 
© before fac'd to the Weſt, is, upon Tranſplantation, turn'd 
cc to the South, the Tree fades and dies. 

'. Beſides theſe Significations of the Word Conus, it occurs in 
another Senſe in Dioſcorides, L. 1. C. 78. where he ſays, that 
liquid Pitch is by ſome call'd 2 Bodeus ſuſpects this 
Word, and thinks that nothing more is meant by it, than the 
Fruit of the Pine, and the Pitch-tree. Saracenus alſo con- 
feſſes, that the Word x@r@- is ſcarce any-where elle. uſed 
for liquid Pitch. K@ye, however, ſeems, to him to be de- 
duced from it. Hence ana, which He/ychius interprets 
rar , Which is, to bedawb with Pitch. 

 CONUS FUSORIUS. This is alſo call'd Pyramis, and 
is what we call a Cone. It is a Veſſel, whoſe Fi re- 
Tembles that of an inverted Cone. It is made either of Braſs 
or Iron, and is intended for ſeparating Reguluſes from their 
reſpective Scori; for whilſt the fus'd Mineral is pouring 
into the Crucible, it is ſtruck with a Mallet, in order to pro- 
duce a tremulous Motion in it; by which means the heavier 
fall to the Bottom, and thoſe which are lighter, ſuch. as 
the Scoriæ, float on the Surface, 15 
. CONVULSIO. A Convulſion, or involuntary Contraction, 


of Longo: 3 . * 
For an Account o nvu as n Or Z Evers, 
re | 1 FA ULNUS,,.. 

* nvulſive. Spaſmodic. 

 CONYZA, 400 | | W 

11 hath undivided Leaves, which, for the moſt part, are 
glutinous, and have a ſtrong Scent ; The Cup of the Flower 
is, for the moſt part, ſcaly, and of a cylindrical Form: 
The Flower is compoſed of many Florets, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds, which have a downy Subſtance adhering to 


* Boerbaave mentions ten Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Conyza ; latifolia ; viſcoſa ; ſuaveolens ; floce aureo ; ex 
| : 113. Eupatoria, cony- 
<a, N 2 foliis caulem amplexantibus.. Pluknet. 
Fhyt. 87. 4. b. H. e 7 
2. Conyza; major, vulgaris. See Baccaanis, 


and ſolid, are leaſt ſub- 


- 


"iS yza ; ccerulea ; acris. G. B. 265. Ran A. 1. 
270 Sag. 80. Ger. Emac, 484. Hiſt, Ocon, 2 
8 97 or. * ; | 'S ; | 2 


Be 


alſo 481, Buxb. 


COMMON FLEABA 


, = 


CON 


Tad. A. 116. Conyza, Offic, Germ. Conyza. ederats cru“ 
Park. 126. Conyzeides, Dill. Cat. 154. / Senecio Erigerem 
cœruleus, alits, Conyza cœrulea, J. H. 2+ 1043. Senecio cœru- 
leus, Chab. 325. After -35 caerulens acrit, Tourn, Inſt. 
30. BLUE F ANE.. 4 

It grows in barren Paſtures, and flowers. in July or A 
This Herb is ſaid to accelerate Ga f 
82. 


4. Conyza; mas; Tbeophr 


caria. Chab. 22 irge aured Xt. 1 5 7 | 
icaria. . 4 u or © 15 #1 
Fi 2 + : 484. "GR TER | LEAs 


It grows in Hay, and other Places, near the Highwayss 


rb DE en pg 
Leaves, when d, is ſaid to drive awa and 
other troubleſome Inſects. 2 * 27 2 1 * 
. Conyza ; tica ; i iata. H. F. 200. er * 
fu, — . — T. 483. Jacobs aguatica hf na 
foliis magis diſſectis. M. H. 3. 110. 4... 
6. Conyza ; Cretica ; fruticoſa ; folio molli, candidi | 
& tomentoſo. 7. Cor. 11 H. SHRUBBY FLEABAN 
FROM CRETE, WI SOFT, DOWNY, WHITR 


LEAVES. F 
7. 1 Africana 3 tenuiſolia ; ſubſruteſcen 3 - florg 
8. Conyza ; Sicula ; annua ; lutea ; foliis atroviridibus 3 


caule rubente. Bocce, MH. H. 3. 115. Jn 

9. Conyza ; minor; flore globoſo. C. B. 266. Boerb, Ind. 
A. 116, Conyza PULICARIA. Offic, Comyza minor, Rail 
Hift, 1, 262. Synop, 79. Schw. 56. Conyza minima, Ger 


mac. 482, Conyze media ſpecies e vix radiate. I. K. 

2. 1050. Chab. 328. Aer 22 glaboſo. Tourn. 

* 3. After parvus paliuſirii, parve fore globoſo, Dill. 
t. 


160. Chryſanthemum Conyzoides paluſtre minus flere globe ſo. 
above a Span 


Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 19. SMALL FLEABANE. 
with narrow, 


This is a ſmall low Plant, ſeldom 
round-pointed, ſomewhat woolly Leaves, ſcarce an Inch long, 


8 
high, with many hard rediſh-brown Stalks, ſet 


ol 


and not a Quarter of an Inch broad, ſet on without Foot» - 


ſtalks ; on the Tops of the Branches grow many ſmall, round, 
cllow Flowers, made only of a Thrum, without any yellow 
etala, or Border, about them z the Root is ſmall, woody, 


and periſhing yearly ; it grows in moiſt Places, and where 
Water has al the Winter, and flowers in Augu/# and 
September. | | 


This is the Pulicaria of Lobel; and fo call'd, becauſe, by 
its Smell, it drives away and deſtroys Fleas and Gnats,; Tho” 
the larger Sort, or the Conyza media, which is taller, thicker 
ſet with ſharper-pointed Leaves, and 12 © the 'Top larger 
Flowers, having a yellow Border of Petala, about a broad 
Thrum, of the ſame. Colour, has a ſtronger Scent, and, 
by Gard, and Parkinſon, and other Authors, is ac- 
counted to be of more Force and Virtue than the former. An 
Ointment, made with. this, is likewiſe commended by ſome for 
the Itch. Millar Bot. Of. | T 

10. Conyza ; Americana; lamii folio. T. 455, Eupatori 
ſenecions . facie, folio, Lamii. Par. Bat, a» AMERICA 
FLEABANE,; WITH LEAVES OF THE - DEAD» 
NETTLE. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Vol. 1: OS ' 

Beſides the . of the Conyza, Dale mentions 
the two following z Which are, = | 7 
1. Conyza MIA. Offic. Ger. Emac, 2. Raii Hiſt, 
1. 262. Synop. 79. Schw. 55. media Afteris flore lutco, 
vel tertia Dioſcoridis, C. B. 265. Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 113. 
media Matthioli, flore magno luteo, humidis -Jocis proveniens, 
J. B 2. 1050. . « 327, (cujus Fig. eft tranſpoſua) Herbs 
Dyſenterica. Cat. Altdorf. Delis Sylv. After pratenſis autumnalis 
Con folio. El. Bot. * Tourn. Inſt. 484. Buxb. 29. 


It in moiſt and watery Places, and flowers in July 
and Auguſt. Some prepare an Ointment of the Fon 4 
Leaves of this Plant, which is recommended for the It 
The Leaves, taken with red Wine, are ſaid to be good againſt 

Dyſentery, and Jaundice ; to be effeftual in pon 
Menſes, and curing a Strangury, , A Decoction of the 
has the Reputation of being diuretic. Dale. / 

2. CoNvZAa MIXOR YERA. Offic. Ger. Emac. 481, Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 261. l 114. J. B. 2. 1 Luz, 328. 
Conyza minor vera Peng. . 127. Gonyza femina Theophraſti, 
minor Dioſcoridis. C. B. 265. Fange aurea minor folius — 


Fr nee, Tei int. 484. SMALL TRUE 

EABANE, | „n nn 
It in Virtues with the fourth Species. bg 2 

| See. attributes the following Mirtues to the Conyza. 

The Plant, with the Leaves ſtrewed, or uſed by way of Fu- 

migation, drives away venomous and Gnats, and kills 

Fleas, . "The Leaves, are effectually - apply'd tg the Bites — | 


ſame, drank m Vi 
of Inſeſſion, 
of the 


in Cataplaſms for the | 
The fame Author deſeribes three ies of the Conyza : 
The firſt, he ſays, is call'd the ſmall Conyza, which is the 
moſt fragrant, or ſweet-ſcented ; the ſecond is higher than an 
ordi Shrub, and has larger Leaves than the former, and a 
12 the third Species has a thicker and ſofter Stem, 
and es of a middle Size, between thoſe of the larger and 
ſmaller _ and of a very ſtrong and unpleaſant Smel}. 
CONYZOIDES. The third Species of Conyza, mentioned 
above, under the Title of Conyza ; cœrulea; acris. 
COOPERTIO. A Covering of any Kind, as Clothes, for 
Inftance. The Membranes of the Ftetus, the Uterus, and 
the Belly, are ſometimes call'd by this Appellation, relative to 


the Fetus. . ; 
. COOPERTORIUM. A Name for the 'Thyroide Carti- 
lage, according to Caſtellus. | 

COOSTRUM. The middle Part of the Diaphragm. 


ndus. ; | 

COPAIBA. Balſam of Capivi. See BaLsamum. 
That Balſam of Capivi is eſteem'd gum which, when 
a ſmall Drop of it is taken up on the Point of a Needle, and 
let fall into cold Water, finks to the Bottom, or is ſuſpended 
in the Middle of it, without altering its Figure. That, on the 
contrary, which floats on the Surface, expands itſelf, and is 
diſſoly'd, is efteem'd ſpurious. This Balſam is frequently adul- 
terated, by a Mixture of leſs valuable Oils; or it is counter- 
ſeited by mixing the diſtil'd Oil of Turpentine with expreſs'd 
Oil of ſweet Almonds ; and the and freſh Turpentine 
of the Larix is ſold for it: So that it is not very eaſy to pro- 
cure the Genuine. 

The external Application of this Balſam is of ſingular Effi- 
cacy in conſolidating all Wounds, except thoſe of the Gun- 
ſhot Kind. This Ealſam is to be dropt, as hot as the Patient 
can bear it, into recent Wounds, after expreſſing out the 
Blood, which flows fj y. The Lips of the Wound, 
and the adjacent Parts, are alſo to be anointed with it. Then 
bringing the Lips into Contact, a Pledget, dipt in this Bal- 
ſam, is to be apply'd, and ſecur'd with proper Compreſs and 

In this State the Wound is to be left for twenty- 
four Hours ; after which, the Compreſs and Bandage is to 
removed ; and if the Pledget ſhould adhere to the Wound, it 
is not to be taken off, but a few Drops of the warm Balſam 
ure to be pour'd upon it every twenty-four Hours, till it fall 
away ſpontaneouſly. According to Ertmuller, ** When uſed ex- 
e ternally, it is a more valuable vulnerary Medicine than Peru- 
4 vian Balſam ; and in twenty-four Hours time conglutinates 
% Wounds, except very large, without leaving any unſeemly 
„ Scar, as the Dutch often find from Experience.” It is 

'd warm, upon Cotton, to Excoriations of the Anus, But 

this Piece of Practice muſt not be uſed, where the Redneſs of 
the Parts indicates an Inflammation, or where the Humours 
of the Patient abound with Acrimony ; for, in both theſe Caſes, 
the Inflammation would be increas'd, and a Gangrene en- 
'd. In Cailw's Hifteire Naturelle du Cucuo, it is 
ordered to be applied warm upon a linen Cloth, in the firſt 
Afſaults of the G 
| When internally uſed, it alſo produces the Effects of vulne- 
rary Medicines, and is recommended in all Hzmorrhages arifing 
from a Rupture of the Veſſels; ſuch as an H ſts, for 
Inſtance, or a Spitting of Blood. In bloody Fluxes, an Ounce 
of it is to be mix'd with an anodyne Clyſter, which is to be 
retain'd as long as poſſible. It is alſo a celebrated Medicine in 
ſcorbutic and rancid Cachexies, where the Humours have a 
Tend to Putrefaction ; as alſo in a Gonorrheea, a Fluor 


Albus, and in Caſes where the Intention is to purge the Kid- 
oye 


from Sand and Gravel ; for it provokes Urine, extin- 
guiſhes the Heat attending its Diſc and effectually carries 
off its bloody, loathſome, and purutent Contents. It does 
not, like moſt other Balſams, give the Urine a Smell like that 
of Violets, but it communicates to it a manifeſtly bitter Taſte, 
and ſurpriſingly deſtroys the muriatic Saltneſs, not of the 
Urine, but alſo of the Serum, Blood, and Saliva. Ettmuller 
informs us, that it i ſucceſsfully exhibited in Diarrhoeas 3 and 
more particularly in à Cholera, and Dyſenteries ariſing from 
an Acrimony of the Humours. It is ſaid to be a highly power- 
ful and efficacious Medicine for Diſorders of the z be- 
cauſe it deterges the Bronchia, \'procures' a due Tone and 
Soundneſs to the and, perhaps, diffolves crude Tu- 
She and fuch as palpably threaten'd 

obſer d to de thoroughly cured by it 

R i intenſely bieter, and evidently hot, yet 


— * 


"Dro 
FI 


t, in Rheumatiſms, and in ſciatic Pains. - 


0 


it proves beneficial to hectic Patients, becauſe it powerfully 
corrects the Saltneſs and Acrimony of their Juices, and at the 
ſame time deſtroys the putrid Taint, with which they are in- 
fected. The Doſe of this Balſam is generally from five to 
fifteen Grains ; but when two or three Drams of it are exhi- 
bited in the Form of a Potion, it proves as tive as Tur- 
pentine. The moſt commodious Methods of exhibjting it are 
ither in the Form of Pills, made up with powder Sugar, or 
diffoly'd with the Volk of an Egg, or mix'd with warm Milk. 
It may be exhibited twice a Day. Mr. Lahat extols it as an 
efficacious Remedy againſt intermitting Fevers, if five or fix 
of it are exhibited in about an Ounce and an half of 
broth, a little before the Paroxyſm. But, for the Cure 
of continued Fevers, it is ta be exhibited in the ſame Form 
two Hours before Meals. He tells us, that this Doſe muſt be 
twice in twenty-four Hours; and affirms, that it 
inſenſibly . the deſit d Effect, without either pro- 
1 a Diſcharge of the Urine, or exciting a Diaphoreſis. 
Etimuller highly extols this Balfam, as an uncommon Specific 
in Gonorthœas, when exhibited in warm Milk; and adds, 
„This Medicine was much uſed by Sylvius and Lindanus, 
«© who. every Morning exhibited five or fix Drops of it in 
6 Spaniſh ine. Theſe Phyſicians, not only in a fimple, but 
« alſo ina virulent Gonorrhcea, preſcrib'd this Balſam, in Con- 
junction with Mercurius Dulcis, with uncommon Succefs.” 
Carolus de Maets, in his Chymia Rationalis, endeavours to con- 
firm this ſpecific Virtue of the Balſam of Capivi ; and, under 
the Name of Elixir Antivenereum, prepares from it the fol- 
lowing Medicine againſt a S the Lues Venerea, 
and nephritic Diſorders. 


Take of Alcohol of Wine, five Ounces ; of the beft Gum 

Guajacum, two Drams ; of the recent Oil of Safafras- 

» half a Dram; and of Balſam of Capivi, one 

Ounce : Let theſe be digeſted together fot twenty-four 

_ with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of the Salt 
artar. * 


He ſays this Medicine operates by a Diaphoreſis, and is 
— in all Diforders to be cured by producing that Effect. 
Doſe of it is from three Drops to one Scruple, in ſome 
_ Liquor; ſuch as a Decoction of Guajacum, for In- 
nce, in a Lues Venerea. Quincy orders forty Drops for a 
Doſe. Our Coun „Turner, in the Cure of a Gonor- 
rheea, — — fog A 1 and the o 
native Balſams generally preſcribed againſt this Diſorder; fu 
as thoſe of Peri, Tolu, and Gilead, After the Uſe of p 
Purgatives, this Author, in order to complete the Cure, pre- 
ſcribes about an Ounce. of it to be difributed into ſeve 
Doſes, and exhibited, either in the Form of an Electuary, wi 
Conſerve of Hips, or in the Form of a white Paſte, pr 
with white Sugar. The Bulk of a Nutmeg of either of theſe 
Preparations is to be taken, every Morning and Evening, upon 
an empty Stomach. x 
Notwithſtanding the large Encomiums beftow'd on the 
Balſam of Capivi by Authors, tis neceſſary the young Practi- 
tioner ſhould not be hurried away by their Authority, or im- 
—.— rely upon their Words, without any Limitation or 
eſtrition ; for theſe happy Effects are only produced by this 
Balſam, when it is 1 and unadulterated; when it is ex- 
hibited at a proper Li 


ime, in a due Manner, in a juſt Quan- 
tity, and by the Directions of a judicious Phyſician : For When 
too large Doſes of it are exhibited ; when the Uſe of it is too 
long 2 in ; or when it is adminiſtered at an unſeaſon- 
able Time ; by its acrid and balſamic Sulphur, it ſtimulates 
the gelicate and ſenſible Coats of the Primz Viz, throws the 
Humours into Commotions, and, by that means, produces 
Fevers, Head-achs, Palpitations of the Heart, Pains and pre- 
ternatural Heats of the Inteſtines, together with ſeveral other 
Diſorders. © But the Abuſe of this Balſam is, in a particular 


Manner, prejudicial to Patients who labour under a Phthiſis, or 
Ulcers of the Kidneys ; fince, in theſe Caſes, it ge 
exaſperates the Cough, brings on an Hæmoptoe, produces 


Diſcharge of bloody Urine, and increaſes the low Fever: 
When exhibited too frequently, or in too large Doſes, to ne- 
hritic Patients, it increaſes 3 Pains and Inflammations of the 
— *T have frequently, fays Rieger, obſerv'd, that this 
Balfam, exhibited internally, or uſed in Clyſters, to ſuch as 
labour under malignant 2 or ſpurious Lieateries, 
—_ an Abraſion of the nervous Coats of the Sto 
and Inteſtines, has excited preternatural and internal Heats, 
In all Fluxes, therefore, ariſing from the Acrimony. of the 
Humours collected in the Primz Viz, and accompanied with 
a violent Inflammation of the Inteſtines, the Balſam of Capivi io 
more burtful than beneficial. It is alſo prejudicial in Dif. 


charges of bloody Urine and Dyſenteries in old People; be- 
cauſe it throws the Blood into a Commotion, and more power- 
fully ſtimulates the urinary es already too much afflifted. 


Nor is the external Uſe of this Balſam alvays proper; becauſe 
when applied to Wounds or Ulcers, as yet not ſufigenily de- 
at's, 


COP 


A: err 
by that means frequently brings on ſinuous Ulcers, which 
foon after break out afreſh, and are not to be cured without the 


greateſt Difficulty, Rieger. 

8 EN fout-Bialt-or. 
2 8 fc. . 193. ” . = 
Raii Ha. 2 6. Cal, J. B. 1. 325. Chab. 70. G 
Pin. 504. Mont. Exot. 11. Gummi Copal, Park. Theat. 1670. 
Ind. Med. 40. li quahvith pala loca, frve Arbor 
latifolia, fue II. 46 us Virginianum lentiſci foliis, 


Raii Hiſt. p. 1799, Rhoi Obſoniorum ſimilis Americana, Gummi 
eandidum * = 8 JO Rachi medio alata, 
Pluk. Almag. 318. Tab. 56. 
Ibis is 9 of a Sllowith-white Colour, not 
very hard, ſomething like the common Frankincenſe, but in 
Pieces, and of a much pleaſanter Smell. It is brought 
the Spaniſh Weft- Indies, being by our lateſt Writers 
thought to be the Gum of the Virginia Sumach, or a Tree very 
near akin to it ; Dr. Plukenet having, as he ſays, gathered a 
Gum from that Tree very like Gum . 
This Gum is accounted a Cephalic, and good for the Palſy, 
other Weakneſſes of the Nerves ; but it is not much uſed. 
hat we in England call Gum Copal, is call'd Gum Anime in 
foreign Parts; and, on the contrary, what they call Gum Anime, 
we call Copal. Miller's Bot. Of. : 
The Natives of America give the Name of Copal to all odori- 
ferous Gums, which are tranſparent. Gum we commonly 
call by that Name is not much uſed in Phyſic, but is in great 
Efteem with the Varniſhers, who diſſolve it in Oleum Spicæ. 
It has been ſometimes employ'd in Fumigations for violent De- 
fluxions of the Head, and in Cucuphas for the ſame Purpoſe. 


G , 
OALXOCOTL Tepeacenſium. A Tree mentioned b 
Du Laet, much like the Cherry-tree, whoſe Fruit . 
with a glutinous Juice. Hence they are, by the Spaniard:, 


called Cera ſa Gummoſa. Raii Hift. Plant. 
COPAU. A Sort of Wood which grows in Brafil, like 


that of the Walnut - tree. Raii Hi. Plant, The Tree is 
call'd Arbor Braſiliana juglandi fimilis, nucibus carens, 
COPELLA. A Cuppel. A Sort of Veſſel, or Inftrument, 
| uſed by the Refiners, and in ſome Chymical Proceſſes. It is 
made uſually of the Aſhes of calcin'd Bones, moiſten'd with 
Small-beer or Water, into a Sort of Paſte. But vegetable 
Aſhes, perfectly freed from the Salts, will ſerve for the fame 
P Both theſe bear the utmoſt Degree of Fire, without 
F or Vitrification. See CUPELLA. 
. COPEYA, or COPEIA Aber Papyracea. J. B. Copey 
in Inſula Hiſpanicla. C. B. Copeia Americanorum. Nierem- 
berg. A Tree which is a Native of Hiſpaniola in America. It 
bears a Leaf which ſerves for Paper, and of which the Spa- 
xiards make Cards. From this Tree a Sort of Pitch is made, 
3s from the Pine. Raii Hift. Plant. 
- COPHOS, % A Sort of Toad, mention'd by Ni- 


cander. 

- COPHOS, eic. Deaf, or dumb, or both But 
it is alſo us'd to expreſs a or Weakneſs of any of the 
Senſes. See AuRIs, | 

_ COPHOSIS, «pens, from the ing Word. Deaf- 
2 3 ſometimes Dumbneſs, or a of any of the 
es. : 

— COPIIBA Brafilienfibus. Marggr. Arbor baccifera Bra 
lienfis, fructu — folio ſeſguipadali. This A tall 7245. 
Which 4 in Braſil, to which no Medicinal Virtues are at- 
tributed. 


- COPISCUS, xin:ox9#-, A Sort of Frankincenſe mention'd 
by Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 8 1. This is the ſecond in Good- 
__— e Fragments, and of a more tawny 
Colour. | 
- ,COPOS, . Laſſitude; Wearineſs ; or a morbid Sen- 
fation of Laffitude, which comes on ſpontaneouſly, without any 
ious Motion, Exerciſe, or Labour. This is a * 
—.— in acute Diſtempers, and is call'd aneous 1 
tude, abu As. Galen, Comment. ad Hlippecrat. Aph. 


21. Lib. 

1 COPOVICH-OCCASSOU. \ A Tree mentioned by De 
Lat, which grows in the Ve Indies, The Leaves are like 
thoſe of the Pear-tree. And the Fruit, call'd Oumery, is like 
2 Pear, and, when perfectly ripe, it is eſteem' d an excel - 
lent Fruit. Raii Hi. Haar. | | 
 COPPAROSA, Copperas. Green Vitriol. See ViTz1- 


OLUM-. | 

 COPRAGOGUM, from re, , and to bri 
The Name of a gently cathartic E Bod nba. 

by Rulendus, in his Carat. Enpdrie, Gear, 

: \COPRIEMETOS, zovewuer@-, from bree, Dung, and 

ipie, to vomit. A Perſon who vomits up bis Excrement, as 

Won in the laſt Stage of the Iliac Paſſion. 

. COPROCRITICA MEDICAMENTA; from res, Ex- 

crement, and xeve, to ſeparate, Thoſe cathartic Madicines 

$54 4+ b ? 


Eminences and Cavities 


COR 


which evacuate only the Inteſtines, and bring away Exctement 
alone. They are the fame as the S 21 
— COPROPHORIA, from rer, Excrement, and pige, to 
away. Purgation. Blancard. reli p 
OPROS, ren. Du „or Excrement. : 
COPROSTASIA, from » Excrement, and irns,. to 
— of the Belly, or rendering it coſtive, 


— COPTARION, zorrdew, A Medicine fornied in th 
— — a very ſmall Cake. "Theſe were directed for Di 
of pore trierie and Tung, and for many other Tates- 
tions, = Antients. It is a Diminutive from : 
COPTON, or COPTE, from e, to beat of pound, 
becauſe it was formed by beating or ing Wi 
into a Paſte, This was the Form of a Medicine uſed by the 
Antients : It was a fort of Cake, made generally of vegetable 
Subſtances, and exhibited internally in various Intenti 
Paulus mentions a Copton, which was directed to be apply d 
ternally to the Region of. the Stomach and Liver. | 


* N Li t. | 

An tion which — occurs in Medi · 

— eons It imports Cogue, Coguantur, Boil, or, Let them 
1 . 


COQUENTIA MEDICAMENTA. 
ote Coction or Concoction. 
COR. The Heart, This is a muſcular included in 
the Pericardium, hanging between the Lungs in the Thorax, 
and affording an Origin to the Trunks of the lower 
veſſels, by means of which it receives and emits all the ſeveral 
Humours in the Body. 

The Hearts of Animals, conſidered as an Aliment, are of 
difficult Digeftion, and, according to Paulus Zgineta, Lib. 1. 
2 85. contain a thick Juice, are with Difficulty concoQed, 
and lowly transformed and converted into Nouriſhment, Ori- 
bafius, in his Collef?. Lib. 2. Cap. 39. acknow! that the 

of Animals are fibrous, and conſequently with Difficul 

concocted, and ſlowly changed into a State fit for the Purpoſes 
of the Lg re But, — uy ſufficiently con» 
coed, a ouriſhment to 
Body, and contain a or" * Sennertus, in bis pen. 
tiones Medicine, advances the fame things with reſpect to 
Hearts of Animals ; and adds, that when they are duly con- 
cocted, they afford a firm and durable Nouriſtiment. : 

Cox, in Botany, fignifies the Heart of Vegetables, or what 
is otherwiſe call'd MzDuLLAa, which ſee. or Corculum, 
alſo ſignifies that minute Portion of any Seed, from which the 
Root and Bud ariſe, Raii Hift. Plant. | 

Cor, in Chymiſtry, imparts Gold; and ſometimes an in- 
tenſe Fire, 


— 


Axa rour of the Hzarr, 


The Heart is a muſcular Body, ſituated in the Cavity of the 
Thorax, on the anterior Part of the Diaphragm, between the 
two Laminæ of the Mediaſtinum. It is, in fome meaſure, of 
a conical Figure, flatted on the Sides, round at the Top, and 
oval at the Baſis. A ingly we conſider, in the Heart, i. 
Baſis, Apex, two Edges, and two Sides, one of which is gene: 
rally flat, and the other more convex. 


ides the muſcular Body, which y forms what we 
call the Heart, its Baſis is accompanied by two + (8; | 
called Auriculz, and by large Blood-veſlels ; and all theſe 


included in a membranous Capſula, named Pericardium. 
It is hollow within, and divided by a 5 which runs be- 
tween the Edges, into two Cayities, call d Ventcicles, one of 
which is thick and ſolid, the other thin and ſoft. This latter is 
Right Ventricle, the other the Left Ven- 


large A : and accordi one of them may be termed 
audcultar Orikce, the 4 * arterial Orifice, 


the pulmonary ; the Left into the Left Auricle, and into 
the great Trunk of the Aorta. At the Edges of theſe Orifices 
are Fund ſeveral moveable Pellicules, Valves by Anato- 


miſts, of which ſome are _turn'd inward toward the Cavity e 
the Ventricles, and are called Triglochines, or Tricuſpi 
others are turn'd toward the great Veſſels, and call'd Semilu- 
nares, or Sigmoidales. The Valvulz Tricuſpides of the Left 
Ventricle are likewiſe termed Mitrales, | ; 
be inner Surface of the Ventricles is very uneven, 

being obſervable therein. The mol 


conſiderable Eminences are thick fleſhy Productions call'd Co- 
lum. To the Extremities of theſe Pillars are faſten'd ſeveral 
tendinous Cords, the other Ends of which are joined to the 
Valvulz Tricuſpides. There are likewiſe other ſmall, ſhort, 
i F 


tendinous Ropes 


- #08 _. 
the Ventricles. Theſe ſmall Cords lie in an 2 
Situation, and form a kind of Network at different Diſtances. 
The Cavities of the inner Surface of the Ventricles are ſmall 


Foſſulæ or Lacunz, placed very near each other, with 
prominent Interſtices between them. The greateſt Part 

of theſe Lacunzare Orifices of the venous Ducts, 1 
The fleſhy or muſcular Fibres, of which the Heart is made 
, are diſpoſed in a very fingular Manner, eſpecially thoſe of 
Right or anterior Veatricle ; being either bent into Arches, 

or folded into Angles. | 
The Fibres which are folded into es, are longer than 
thoſe which are only bent into Arches. Middle of theſe 
Arches, and the Angles of the Folds, are turned toward the 
Apex of the Heart, and the Extremities of the Fibres toward 
the Baſis. Theſe Fibres differ not only in Length, but in their 
Directions, which are very oblique in all, but much more ſo in 
the long or folded Fibres than in the ſhort ones, which are 

ſim ly bent. 

5 It is commonly ſaid, - that this Obliquity repreſents the Figure 
$ ; but the Compariſon is very falſe, and can only agree wo 
ſome bad Figures drawn by Perſons ignorant of the Laws of 


8 | | 
All theſe Fibres, — — being had to their different (gay 
and Length, are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that the long 
form partly the moſt external Strata on the convex Side of the 
Heart, and partly the moſt internal on the concave Side z the 
Middle of & Arches and the Angles meeting obliquely and 
ſucceſſively to form the Apex. £ 

The Fibres, ſituated within theſe long ones, grow gradually 
ſhorter and ſtraiter all the Way to the Baſis of the Heart, where 

are very ſhort, and very little incurvated. By this Diſ- 
poſition the Sides of the Ventricles are very thin near the Apex 
of the Heart, and very thick toward the Baſis. EY | 

Each Ventricle is compoſed of its proper diſtin Fibres, but 
the Left Ventricle has many more than the Right, Where the 
two Ventricles are join'd, they form a Septum, which belongs 
equally to both. 28 | 
There is this alſo peculiar to the Left Ventricle, that the 
Fibres, which form the innermoſt Stratum of its concave Side, 
form the outermoſt Stratum of the whole convex Side of the 
Heart, which conſequently is common to both Ventricles ; ſo 
that, by carefully unravelling all the Fibres of the Heart, we 
find it to be ma of two contained in a third.1 | 

The Anterior or RightVentricle is larger than the Poſterior or 
Left, as was well obſerved by the Antients, and clearly demon- 
ſtrated by Helvetius, They are both nearly of the ſame Length 
in Men; and, in ſome Subjects, they end exteriorly in a kind 
of double Apex. 

All the Fibres are not directed the ſame Way, tho' they are all 
more or leſs oblique ; for ſome end toward the Right Hand, 
others toward the Left ; ſome forward, ſome backward, and 
others in the intermediate Places; fo that, in unravelling them, 
we find that they croſs each other gradually, ſometimes accord- 
ing to the Length of the Heart, and ſometimes according to its 
Breadth. 

The Tubes which croſs each other tranſverſely are much more 

umerous than thoſe which croſs longitudinally ; which ought to 
taken notice of, in order to rectify the falſe Notions which 
have been entertain'd concerning the Motion of the Heart, 
which is, that it is performed oy a Contorſion or T wiſting like 
that of a Screw ; or that the Heart is ſhorten'd in the time of 
Contraction, and lengthen'd in Dilatation. 
The Fibres which compoſe the inner or concave Surface of the 
Ventricles, do not all reach to the Baſis; ſome of them running 
into the Cavity, and there forming the fleſhy Column, to 
which the looſe floating Portion of the tricuſpidal Valves is 
Faſten'd by tendinous Ropes. | 

Beſides theſe fleſhy Pillars, the internal Fibres form a great 
many Eminences and Depreſſions, which not only render 
the inner Surface of the Ventricles uneven, but give it a great 
Extent within a ſmall Compaſs. Some of theſe Depreſſions are 
the Orifices of the venous Ducts, found in the Subſtance of the 
Ventricles. The Circumferences of the great Openings at the 
Baſis of the Heart are tendinous, and may be looked upon as the 
common Tendon of all the fleſhy Fibres, of which the Ventricles 
are compoſed. ; 

The Valves at the Orifices of the Ventricles are of two 
Kinds ; one Kind allows the Blood to enter the Heart, and 
hinders it from going out the ſame Way ; the other Kind ſuffers 
the Blood to go out of the Heart, but hinders it from returni 
The Valves of the firſt Kind terminate in the Auriculz, and tho 
of the ſecond lie in the Openings of the great Arteries. The 
firſt are termed Semilunar or Sigmoidal Valves, the others Tri- 

lochines, Tri idal, or Mitral. | 4 > 
The tricuſpidal Valves of the Right Ventricle are fixed to its 
auricular Orifice, and turned inward toward the Cavity of the 
Ventricle. They are three triangular Produktions, very ſmooth 
and poliſh'd on that Side which is turned toward the Auricle ; 
| and on the Side next the Gavity, of the Ventricls they have 


vas 
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ſeveral membranous and tendinous 


and their 

are notched or indented. The Valves of the auricular Ori 

of the Left Ventricle are of the ſame Shape and Structure, but 
they are oy Fwy in Number; and, from ſome ſmall Reſem 


blance to a Mitre, they have been nam'd Mitrales. ; 

Theſe five Valves are very thin, and faſten'd,. by ſeveral ten- 
dinous Ropes, to the fleſhy. Columnee of the Ventricles. The 
Cords of each Valve are fixed to two Pillars; and between theſa 
Valves there are other ſmall ones, of the fame Figure. They 
may all be. termed Valvulz Tricuſpides, Auriculares,, or Ve- 
noſæ Cordis. | 
The ſemilunar Valves are ſix in Number, three belonging to 
each Ventricle, ſituated at the Mouths of the great Arteries 3 
and they may be properly enough nam'd Valvulz Arteriales. 
Their concave Sides are turn'd toward the Cavity of the Arte- 

ries, and their convex Sides approach each other, In examini 
them with a Microſcope, we find fleſby Fibres lying in the Du» 
plicature of the Membranes, of which they are compaſed.  : 
They are truly ſemilunar, or in Form of a Creſbent, on that 
Side by which they adhere; but their looſe Edges are of a differs 
ent Figure, each of them repreſenting two ſmall Creſcents, 'the 
two Extremities of which meet at the Middle of this Edge, 
and there form a kind of ſmall Papilla. | LEG 
The great Artery, which goes out from the Left Ventricle, is 
term'd Aorta, As it gees out, it turns a little toward the Ri 
Hand, and then bengs obliquely backward, to form what is 
called the Aorta Deſcendens, From about the Middle of the 
convex Side of this Curvature three great Branches ariſe, which 
furniſh an infinite Number of Ramifications to the Head, and 
upper Extremities of the Body; as the deſcending Aorta does, 
in the fame manner, to the Thorax, Abdomen, and lower 
The Trunk of the Artery, which from the Right 

e Irunk © rtery, w out from t i 

Ventricle, is call'd Arteria . Trunk 2 2 
naturally ſituated in the Thorax, runs firſt of all directly up- 
ward for a ſmall Space, then divides laterally into two principal 
Branches, one for each Lobe of the Lungs ; that which goes to 
the Right Lung, is the longeſt, 


AURICUL#, 


The Auricles are muſcular Bags ſituated at the Baſis of the 
Heart, one toward the Right Ventricle, the other toward the 
Left, and joined together by an inner Septum, and external 
communicating Fibres, much in the ſame manner with the Ven- 
tricles ; one of them being named the Right Auricle, the other 
the Left. They are very uneven on the Inſide, but ſmoother on 
the Outſide, and terminate in a narrow, flat, indented Edge, 
repreſenting. a Cock's Comb, or, in ſome meaſure, the Ear of 
a Dog; and for that Reaſon a famous Anatomiſt of Leyden 
would fain have diſtinguiſhed this Edge by the particular Name 
of Auricle, calling the reſt the hey open into thoſe 
Orifices of each Ventricle, which I name auricular Orifices 3 
and they are tendinous at their Opening, in the ſame manner as 
the Ventricles. 14 

The Right Auricle is than the Left, and it joins the 
Right Ventricle by a common tendinous Opening. It has two 
other Openings united into one, and formed by two large Veins, 
which meet and terminate there, almoſt in a direct Line, call'd 
Vena Cava ſuperior and inferior. The notched of this 
Auricle terminates obliquely in a kind of obtuſe Point, which is 
a ſmall particular Production of the great Bag, and is turned to- 
ward the Middle of the Baſis of the Heart. : 8 

The whole inner Surface of the Right Auricle is uneven, 
reaſon of a great Number of prominent Lines, which run 
the Sides of it, and communicate with each other by ſmaller 
Lines, which lie 7 in the Interſtices between the former; 
The Lines of the firſt Kind repreſent Trunks, and the others 
ſmall Branches in an oppoſite Direction to each other. In the 
Interſtices between theſe Lines the Sides of the Auricle are 
thin, and almoſt tranſparent, ſeeming to be formed merely by 
the external and internal Coats of the Auricle joined together, 
eſpecially near the Point. : 1 ' 5 
The Left Auricle is, in the human Body, a kind of muſcular 
Bag or Reſervoir, of a pretty conſiderable Thickneſs, and un- 
equally ſquare, into which the four Veins open call'd Vene Pul- 
monares, and which has a diſtinct Appendix belonging to it, 
like a third ſmall Auricle. This Bag is very even on both Sides, 
for which Reaſon one might be led to call it the Trunk of the 
Veins, and its Appendix the Left Auricle. How< 


pulmonary 


ever, the Bag and Appendix have but one common Cavity, and 


therefore may ſtill be both comprehended under the common 


Name of the Left Auricle. In Men the ſmall Portions may 


likewiſe be named the Appendix of the Leſt Auricle; but, in 
other Animals, the Caſe is different. W 4 
This ſmall Portion or Appendix of the Left Auricle i of a 
different Structure from that of the Bag or large Portion. Ex- 
teriorly it reſembles a ſmall oblong Bag, bent different W. 
and indented quite round the Edges ; interjorly it is like the In- 
fide of the Right Auricle. The whole cnοn Cavity mo 


— 
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- Left Autidle is finaller in an aduk SubjeR than that of the - 


Right ; and the fleſhy Fibres of this Left Auricle croſs each 
other obliquely, in Strata, differently diſpoſed. 

\ - Beſides the great common Veſſels, Heart has Veſſels 
peculiar to itſelf, call'd the coronary Arteries and Veins, be- 
- Cauſe they in ſome meaſure crown the Baſis of the Heart. 
The coronary Arteries, which are two in Number, go out from 
the Beginning of the Aorta, and afterwards ſpread themſelves 


round the Bals of the Heart, to the Subſtance of which they | 


fend numerous Ramifications. 

* The exterior Courſe of the Veins is pretty much the ſame 
with that of the Arteries ; but they end 8 the Right 
Auricle, and partly in the Right Ventricle. y likewiſe 
terminate in the Left Ventricle, but in ſmaller Numbers ; and 
in both they end by certain venous Ducts, which open into the 
Foffulz or Lacunz, already taken notice of, in the uneven 
inner Sides of the Ventricles. There are likewiſe Lacunz of 
the ſame Kind in the Auricles, between the prominent Lines ; 
and, in the great Bag of the Left Auricle, we find likewiſe 
ſmall Holes, which ſeem to have the ſame Uſe. 

There are ſeldom more than two Arteries, of which one lies 
toward the Right Hand, the other toward the Left of the an- 
terior third Part of the Circumference of the Aorta. "The 
Right CoronaryArtery runs in between the Baſis and Right Au- 
ricle, all the Way to the flat Side of the Heart, and fo goes 
half Way round, The Left Artery has a like Courſe between 
the Baſis and Left Auricle; and, before it turns on the Baſis, it 
ſends off a capital Branch, which runs between the two Ven- 
tricles. Another principal Branch goes off from the Union of 
the two Arteries on the flat Side of the Heart, which, running 
to the Apex, there joins the other Branch. 

"The coronary Veins are diſtributed exteriorly, much in the 
ſame manner. Their Trunk opens principally into the Right 
Auricle, - by a particular Orifice, furniſh'd with a ſemilunar 
Valve. All the coronary Veins, and-their Ramifications, com- 
municate with each other'; ſo that, if we blow thro' a ſmall 
Hole made in any of theſe Branches, having firſt compreſs'd the 
Auricles, and large Veſſels, we obſerve, that the Air ſwells all 
as — and the Ventricles alſo, by paſſing thro' the Ductus 

enoſi. 

The Heart lies almoſt tranſverſely on the 8 the 
greateſt Part of it being in the Left Cavity of the Thorax, 


and the Apex being turn'd toward the bony Extremity of the 
fixth true Rib. Ihe Baſis is toward the Right Cavity, and 
both Auricles, eſſ 


tally the Right, reſt on the Diaphragm. 
The Origin or Baſis of the pulmonary Artery is, in this natural 
Situation, the higheſt Part of the Heart on the fore Side ; and 
the Trunk of this Artery lics in a perpendicular Plane, which 
may be conceived to paſs between the Sternum and Spina 
Dorſi. Therefore ſome Part of the Baſis of the Heart is in 
the Right Cavity of the Thorax, and the reſt, all the Way to 
the Apex, is in the Left Cavity ; and it is for this Reaſon, 
that the Mediaſtinum is turn'd toward that Side. | 
According to this true 'natural Situation of the Heart, the 
Parts, commonly faid-to.be on the Right Side, are rather an- 
terior ; and thoſe on the Left Side poſterior ; and that Side of 
the Heart, which is thought to be the fore Side, is naturally 
the upper Side ; and the back Side conſequently the lower 
Side. = | | 
The lower Side is very flat, lying wholly on the Diaphragm ; 
but the upper Side is a little bong thro? * whole Length, in 
the Direction of the Septum, between the Ventricles. And it 
may be proper here to remark, that tho* commonly received 
Terms of Art may ſtill be retain'd, yet it is neceſſary to prevent 
their communicating falſe Ideas to thoſe who have nat had an 
Opportunity of making Obſervations themſelves, or of being 
inſtructed by others. | | | 
The Heart, with all the Parts belonging to it, is contain'd in a 
membranous Capfula, call'd the Pericardium, which is, in ſome 
meaſure, of a conical Figure, and much than the Heart. 
It is not fix'd to the Baſis of the Heart, but round the large 
Veins, above the Auricles, before they ſend off the Ramifica- 
tions, and round the large Arteries, before their Diviſions. 
The Pericardium is made up of Laminz, the middle 
and principal of which is compoſed of very fine tendinous Fila- 
ments, cloſely interwoven, and croſſing each other in different 
Directions. e internal Lamina ſeems to be a Continuation 


of the outer Coat of the Heart, Auricles, and great Veſſels. 


| * 
The Trunks of the Aorta, and pulmonary Artery, have one 
common Coat, which contains * both, as in a Beach; and 
is lined on the Inſide by a cellular Subſtance, 5 in chat 
Space which lies between where the Trunks are turn'd to each 
other, and the Sides of the Sheath. ' There is but a very ſmall 
Portion of the inferior Vena Cava contain'd in the Peri- 
ium. | 
It is the middle Lamina, which chiefly forms the Pericar- 
dium; and the Figure of this Bag is not ſimply conical, its 
Apex, or Point, being very round, and the Baſis having a par- 
8 which ſurrounds the great Veſſels as amply 
33 | 
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The Pericatdium is cloſely connedted to the Diaphragm, to 
at the Apex, but exactly at that Place which ahſwers to the 
flat or lower Side of the Heart; and it is a very difficult Mat- 


ter to _ it from 3 in Diſſection. This ad- 
hering ion is in ſome meaſure of a triangular Shape, 
rr 


2 * Bag lies upon the Diaphragm, without any Adhe- 


The external Lamina, or common Ct . as it may be 
call'd more properly, is form'd by the Duplicature of the Me- 
diaſtinum. It adheres to the proper * the Pericardium, 
by the Intervention of the cellular Su e in that Duplica- 
ture ; but leaves it where the Pericardium adheres to the Dia- 
phragm, on the upper Surface of which it is ſpread, as being a 
Continuation of the Pleura, p 

The internal Lamina is petforated by an infinite Number of 
very ſmall Holes, thro' which a ſerous Fluid continually tran- 
ſudes, in the ſame manner as in the Peritonzeum. This Fluid, 
being gradually collected after Death, makes what is call'd the 
Water of the Pericardium, which is found in conſiderable Quan- 
tities jn opening dead Bodies, while they remain freſh : Sometimes 
it is of a rediſh Colour, which may be owing to a Tranſudation 
of Blood thro” the fine Membrane of the Auricles. 

The Heart, and Parts ing to it, are the In- 
ſtruments of the Circulation of the Blood. The two Ventri- 
cles ought to be conſider'd as two Syringes fo cloſely joined 
together as to make but one Body, furniſh'd with Suckers, 
placed in contrary Directions to each other, ſo as that, by 
drawing one of them, a Fluid is let in, and forced out again 
by the other. 

The Heart is made up. of a Subſtance capable of Contraction 
and Dilatation. When the fleſhy Fibres of the Ventricles are 
contracted, the two Cavities are lefſen'd in an equal and direct 
manner, not by any Contorſion or Twiſting, as the falſe Re- 
ſemblance of the Fibres to a Figure of Eight has made Ana- 
tomiſts imagine. For, if we conſidet attentively, in how many 
different Directions, and in how many Places, theſe Fib 
croſs each other, we muſt ſee clearly, that the whole Stru 
tends to make an even, direct, and uniform Contraction 
according to the Breadth or "Thickneſs, than accordin 
Length of the Heart ; becauſe the Number of Fibres lituated 
tranſverſely, or almoſt tranſverſely, is much greater than the 
Number of longitudinal Fibres. 

The fleſhy Fibres, thus contracted, do the Office of Suckers, 
by preſſing upon the Blood contain'd in the Ventricles ; which 
Blood, being thus forced toward the Baſis of the Heart, preſſes 
the tricuſpidal Valves againſt each other, opens the Semilunares, 
and ruſhes with Impetuoſity thro' the Arteries, and their Rami- 
fications, as thro” ſo many elaſtic Tubes, | 

The Blood, thus puſh'd on by the Contraction of the Ven- 
tricles, and afterwards preſs'd by the elaſtic Arteries, enters 
the capillary Veſſels, and is from thence forced to return by the 
Veins to the Auricles, which, like Retirements, Porches, or 
Antechambers, receive and lodge the Blood, return'd by the 
Veins during the Time of a new Contraction. This Contraction 
of the Heart is, by the Anatomiſts, term'd Hole. 

The Contraction or Syſtole of the Ventricles ceaſes imme- 
diately, by the Relaxation of their fleſhy Fibres ; and, in that 
time, the Auricles, which contain the venous Blood, being con- 
trated, force the Blood thro” the tricuſpidal Valves into the 
Ventricles, the Sides of which are thereby dilated, and their 
Cavities enlarged. This Dilatation is term'd Diaſtole. 

In this Manner does the Heart, by the alternate Syſtole and 
Diaſtole of its Ventricles and Auricles, puſh the Blood thro* 
the Arteries to all the Parts of the Body, and receive it again 
by the Veins. This is call'd the Circulation of the Blood, 
which is carried on in three different Manners. . 

The firſt and moſt univerſal kind of Circulation is that b 
which almoſt all the Arteries of the Body are fill'd by the Syſto 
of the Heart, and the greateſt Part of the Veins evacuated by 
the Diaſtole. | N 

The ſecond kind of Circulation, oppoſite to the firſt, is thro* 
the coronary Veſlels of the Heart, the Arteries of which are 
fill'd with Blood, during the Diaſtole of the Ventricles, and 
the Veins empty'd during the Syſtole. - 

The third kind of Circulation is that of the Left Ventricle of 
the Heart, thro” the venous Ducts of which a ſmall Quantity of 
Blood paſſes, without going thro* the Lungs, which is the 


Courſe of all the remaining Maſs of Blood. See SAnop1s; 
Mino. Ke 14 ö | 1 OY x" 
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When tle Heart is wounded, a large Quantity of Blood 50d is 
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diſcharged, provided 'of its larger Arteries "or 
ef re Pen ee uid, and the Colour hi 
le; a cold and fetid Sweat out, and, the 
becoming exceffively cold, Death f _ ſucceeds. ' If 
the Subſtance of the Heart is injured, n 
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penetrated into the Ventricles, "the Patient | 
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Point of che Weapon reaches the Ventricles, the Extremities 
F cthwith 22 os and a ſudden Death enſues. Lommii 
Ob 7 canal, 

nb of tho Heart are always efteem'd mortal, and 
admit of no Cure. See PoLyyvs. s 


DisoxDERs of the PERICARDIUM. 


The enſuing ingenuous Obſervations, made by Dr. Freind, 
ſhew, that — Pericardium is ſubject to various Difordens, tho? 
regarded, | 
i 2 That notice of an Abſceſs in the * 
which I don't find had been deſcrib'd, or even obſerved, b 
any of the Greeks or Arabians : And there is no doubt, but this 
1 and the Mediaſtinum, to which it is contiguous, 
are ſubject, as well as the Pleura and Lungs, to an Inflamma- 
tion. Salius Diver ſus, who has, with good Judgment, given 
us an Account of ſeveral Diſtempers, overlook'd by the Gene- 
rality of Writers, deſcribes this Diſorder in a diſtint Chapter 
by itſelf z and ſays, it had been taken notice of by no practi- 
cal Author before him. His Deſcription of the- Symptoms, 
which follow upon an Inflammation here, is very exact and 
ticular ; and, becauſe the Caſe is one pretty much out bf the 
Way, tho”, without Diſpute, ſuch as often occurs in Practice, 
and may be eaſily diſcern'd, if well attended to, I ſhall juſt, in 
ſhort, give a Sketch of what he obſerves, which, indeed, an- 
ſwers to what I have recited from Avenzoar. There is an 
acute Fever, Inquietude, Thirſt, breathing thick and quick, 
eat Heat in the Thorax, little Pain, except at the Sternum ; 
2 which Place was perceived an uneaſy Straitneſs, and Stop, 
rather than an ex uifite Pain, in Reſpiration, a Cough always 
with it, and the Pulſe hard, juſt as it is in a Pleuri y : How- 
ever, Want of acute Pain diſfinguiſh'd it from a Pleuriſy ; and 
a much leſs difficult Degree of Breathing, from a Peripneu- 
mony, When the Pericardium was inflamed too, there was a 
more intenſe Heat, and a frequent Syncope ; in one Word, all 
the Symptoms worſe, He very rightly infers, that there is a 
lefs Degree of Pain in theſe Membranes, becauſe they are 
looſe, and not tied to the Ribs, as the Pleura is; only at the 
Sternum, to which the Mediaſtinum is faſten'd, there was felt 
ſome Uneaſineſ. And, as a Proof of what he aſſerts, he 
ives the Caſe of one, who died on the ninth Day after ſome 
Fits of a Syncope z where, upon Diſſection, there appear'd an 
Inflammation of the interſepient Membranes, as he calls them, 
and ſome Part of the Pericardium. And this Diſtemper, I don't 
queſtion, happens oftener than our PraCtitioners commonly are 
aware of, n an Inflammation here ſuppurates, the Mat- 
ter may burſt into the Cavity of the Mediaſtinum ; for, tho' 
there have been great Diſputes among Anatomiſts, whether it 
has any Cavity or no, the Knife, I think, decides the Contro- 
verſy, and ſhews, that it has one, tho” not fo large as ſome 
have deſcrib'd it ; at leaſt, as it riſes from the Sternum, its two 
Membranes lie at ſuch a Diſtance, that it is capable of ＋* 
a Humour or Pus fall down between them, as Columbus 
obſerved, and which he and Barbette order to be taken out by 
trepanning the Sternum. And 4 kay makes this further 
Obſervation, that he has ſometimes ſeen Surgeons impoſed upon 
by Wounds, tranſverſely made, in this Place; ſo as to think 
thay had penetrated the Lungs, when, indeed, they had only 
reach'd into this Cavity, As a further and more convinci 
Proof of what has been here remark'd, a Gentleman, juſtly 
eſteem'd for his long Experience, and ſound Judgment, in 
every thing relating to Surgery has inform'd me, that Abſceſſes 
of the Mediaſtinum particularly happen in Venereal Diſtempers; 
and that, in ſuch Caſes, he frequently uſed. the Trepan 
with great Succeſs, You may, from hence, be ſatisfied, how 
little Ground there is for that Hint of Pari, where he ſeems 
to think this Operation a ridiculous Attempt. 
 Avenzoar, | 8 remark'd, has mention'd an Inflammation 
and Abſceſs in the Pericardium 1 Ang 22 in Lo Book 
of Diftinguiſbing Diſeaſes by the Symptoms, omething con- 
ker . Be He takes notice, that, in this 
Caſe, beſides a, leſs Difficulty of Breatbing, when they ſpit, 
they are leſs relieved by it, than in a Peripneumony. In a 
Perſon he diſſected, he found the Pericardium extremely in- 
flamed, and ſome ſanious Matter round the Heart. A like 
Example we may ſee in Hildauunt, where the Quantity of the 
vaſated Blood, mix'd with Fluid, amounted to above four 
Piats ; and yet no Part of the Heart itſelf was ulcerated : The 
chief Complaints of the Perſon, fome time before his Death, 
were Pain, which ſhot upwards to his Shoulders, and a violent 
Palpitation. Rondeletivs owns this to be as a very acute, and 
dangerous, ſo a rare Caſe, and one which nobody had ever 
obſerved before. to this Writer, and Salins, perhaps neither 
ight have been appris d of what the other had ſaid 
upon this Argument; for tho"  Rendeletizs died many Years 
Woner, yet his Book was not printed till the Year before Saliur 
W his. Yet, after all_theſe new Diſcoveries, as the 
are call'd by the two mention'd Authors, we ſee, that the Dit- 
eaſe. is here very fully and clearly deſerib d by, Arft. And 


this is no more than what has bagpen'd, in che Ike Caſcs, to | 
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other Moderns, who, for want of reading the Antients, have 
publiſh'd ſome Obſervations as entirely their own, and ſuch as 
were never hit _ _ 88 — 

Our Author ſtill affords us ſomethi moe ping to 
Pericardium. He ſpeaks of its being increaſed by the Genera- 
tion of ſome new Subſtance, like Cartilages, or Pellicles ; a 
Caſe, which, he ſays, had eſcaped the Obſervation of every 
body before him. This, I ſuppoſe, muſt be meant of the 
Coats of this Bag being thicken'd ; for, when there is an Ob- 
ſtruction of the Glands here, or too great a Viſcouſneſs of the 
Lymph, which ſhould ſupply the 1 naturally contain'd in 
its Cavity, the Membranes of the Pericardium often e 
their Bulk to a great Degree, and very often are found y 
adhering to the Heart; more particularly in tabid and aſth- 
matic Caſes, ſo as to cauſe a frequent Syncope and Palpitation. 
And the Adheſion, in this Cafe, not being carefully examin'd, 
may perhaps have given Occaſion to what Columbus, and others, 
ſay, of their having obſerved Hearts without any Pericardium at 
all Certain it is, that the Coalition of this Membrane is much 
more probable, than the entire Want of it. I have ſeen an 
Inſtance, where it has been, ut all its Compaſs, above 
a Quarter of an Inch thick, and fo cloſely united with the 
Heart, that it could not any-where be divided, without tear- 
ing. It appear'd very evident, that there had been an Inflam- 
mation ; for ſome Parts of it were ſcirrhous, and others full of 
little Abſceſſes : In which Caſe there had been, for ſome time, 
a great Decay of Strength ; then a Fever ſucceeded, with a 
HR Shortneſs of Breath, and Pain in the Thorax. After 
this, the Pains were more diſperſed over all the Body, and par- 
ticularly the Limbs, ſomewhat of the Fever ftill continuing. 
Towards the End of the Diſeaſe was obſerved a conſtant 
Quickneſs, and often great Inequalities and Intermiſſions of the 
Pulſe, attended with ſtrong Palpitations. At laſt, the Patient 
died unexpectedly in a Moment; tho', upon conſidering the 
Caſe, as it appear'd in opening thoſe Parts, it was more won- 
derful, indeed, that the Circulation could be carry'd on ſo long, 
ſince, in theſe Circumſtances, the Heart had ſcarce any room 
to move in: Beſides, that there was a large Polypus both in the 
pulmonary Artery, and the Left Ventricle of the Heart, which 
might, perhaps, at firſt owe its Production to the original Diſ- 
— of the Pericardium. ; 

A Dropſy in this Part is likewiſe taken notice of by Aven- 
zar; A Cale, he ſays, he had never ſeen himſelf, nor had 
Galen ever mention'd it: Notwithſtanding this, ſuch a Caſe 
has been obſerved by others. For tho', in a natural State, and 
in a ſound Conſtitution, the Water here contain'd is not above 
two or three nfuls ; yet, in morbid Bodies, there is fre- 

vently found half a Pint, or more; as likewiſe in old People. 
hi gives an Inſtance, where ſeveral Pints were taken out ; 
we need not be ſurpris'd at ſuch an extraordinary Diſten- 
tion of this Membrane, ſince the like happens in many others. 
Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic, Vol. 2. - 

CORACINE, zeegaxivyv. An Epithet for a ſort of Paſtil, 

oted by Galen, from Aſclepiades. De Comp. M. per Gen. 


„it. 

CORAC INUS, * 3 A 1 Ichth. 

Kali Ichth. 300. Emac. Synop. Piſe. gs. n. de Aquat. 
1 Alurov. Fr Piſc. 69. Salv. de —— 117. Charlt. de 
Piſc. 15. Jonſ. de Piſc. 31. Coracinus ſubniger, Geſn. de 
Aquat. 294. THE CROW-FISH. 

his is a Fiſh mention'd by Galen, Aldrovandus, and Bru- 
yerinus. It is found in Rivers, particularly in the Mie and the 
Mediterranean Sea, Certain Bones, fo in the Head of this 
Fiſh, are faid to be poſſe(s'd of ſome medicinal Virtues, 
are calPd 8 Coracini, and are recommended againſt ne- 
phritical colical Pains, and the Jaundice, by Rondele- 
2. 
_ CORACOBOTANE, from iz, a Crow, and geradem, a 
Plant. A Name for the Laurus Alexandrina. Blancard. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS Muſculus. 

This is a long Muſcle, lying on the Inſide of the upper Half 
of the Os Humeri, that is, on that Side which anſwers directly 
to the Hemiſphere of the Head of the Bone, and to the pro- 
minent internal Condy le. 

It is fix'd above to the Point of the Coracoide 
between the Inſertions of the Biceps and Pectoralis minor, by a 
Tendon, which, as it deſcends, adheres, for a good Way, to 
the Tendons of theſe two Muſcles. Afterwards it becomes 
fleſhy, and is inſerted, by a broad thin Extremity, with a (mall 
Mixture of tendinous Fibres, in the middle Part of the Os 
Humeri, cloſe by the ligamentary Frænum of the Latifimus 
Dorh and Teres major. Its Inſertion is continued down below 
the Franum, near the internal Intermuſcular Ligament, to 
Which it likewiſe adheres a little. 2 
This — paſſes behind the Tendon of the Pectoralis 

jor, and, as it is perferated in the Middle to give Pa to 
ET term'd. Earn, Caries that 
who gave a particular Figure of it. 


a. Nerve, it has by fome 
Author being the fir 
un. 
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CORACO-HYOIDAUS, otherwiſe call'd Omoplato-hyoi- 
den, or Ome-Flyoidieus. 

This is a very long fmall Muſcle, much narrower than the 

us, and fituated obliquely on the Side of the 
None „ 8 2 1 5 ot 
a Digaſtric Muſcle, being divided into ortions, join” 
\,_endwiſe to a ſhort middle Tendon. l xk 
It is commonly fix'd, by the lower Extremity, to the ſupe- 
rior Coſta of the Scapula, between the ſmall Notch and the 
Angle, and ſometimes very near the Angle ; and from thence 
ſome Anatomiſts have given it the barbarous Name of Coſto- 
hyoidzus, 

From thence it paſſes over the Coracoide Apophyſis, adher- 
ing ſometimes to it by a kind of Aponeuroſis, or membranous 
Ligament ; and from this Adhefion the Name of Coraco-hyoi- 
deus was given it by ſome, who had not diſcover' d its main 
Inſertion. 

It is likewiſe often fix'd to the Clavicle by ligamentary or 
_— Fibres ; and I have ſometimes ſeen it inſerted in the whole 
mi 
Sterno-hyoidzus. In one Subject I found it to be a kind of 
Biceps, one Portion of it being fix d to the Angle of the Sca- 
pula, the other to the Extremity of the Clavicula, 

Having paſs'd the Clavicle, it is bent forward, and runs be- 
tween the Sterno-maſtoidzzus and internal Jugular Vein, the 
_ middle Tendon being ſituated in this Place. From thence 

runs up to its Inſertion in the inferior lateral Part of the Baſis 
of the Os Hyoides, near the Cornu, and Inſertion of the Sterno- 
hyoides, which it covers a little. Vin fino. 

CORACOIDES PROCESSUS. A Proceſs of the Scapula, 
call'd thus becauſe of its Reſemblance to a Crow's Bill. See 
SCAPULA. 

. CORACOIDEUS, The ſame as CoRACoBRACHIALIS. 

CORACUM EMPLASTRUM. A Plaiſter deſcrib'd in 
Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. 17. He recommends it as a proper 
Topic for the Pudenda, and ſpreading Ulcers. 

ORAL. See CoRALLODENDRON. 

"CORALLACHATES. A Species of the Achates, which 
refembles Coral, with reſpect to Colour. 

CORALLATUM. A Name for the Mercurius Præcipi- 
tatus ruber. See MERrcuR1vUs. 

CORALLINA. Offc. J. B. 3. 810. Raii Hiſt, 1. 65. 
Chab. 577. Tourn. Inſt. 570. Elem. Bot. 444. Corallina An- 
glica. Ger. 1379. Emac. 1571. Muſcus Maritimus frve Co- 
rallina Officizarum. C. B. 303. Muſcus marinus, frove Corallina 
alba Officinarum. Park. 1295. SEA CORALLINE, WHITE 
WORM-SEED. 

This is a ſmall low Plant, of a ſomewhat ſtony Conſiſtence, 
ſeldom growing above two or three Inches high, much branch'd, 
full of ſhort, ſmall, jointed, round Stalks, of a white Colour for 
the moſt part, though it is ſometimes found purpliſh and 

ecniſh ; it is of a faltiſh Taſte, and of a pretty ſtrong 
Swell It is found growing every-where, upon the of 
the Sea, and frequently on Oyſters, and other Shells. 

- Coralline is only uſed to deſtroy Worms in the Stomach and 
Bowels, being given from half a Dram to a Dram, in coarſe 
Powder, in any convenient Vehicle. Miller's Bot. Off. 

CORALLIUM, Coral. Of this there are many Species 
mentioned by Botauiſts. But thoſe principally uſed in Medi 
cine, are the following : 

CoraLtium ALBUM. Offic. Raii Hiſt. 1. 62. Calc. 


Muſ. 7. Worm. 232. Boet. 318. J. B. 3. 805. Ger. 1381. 
1576. Hit Oxon. is 655. Cork Tum A 21 2 Park. 7 . 

allium album Offcinarum. Chab. 572. Corallium album. 
Tourn. Inſt. 572. Elem. Bot. 445. 2 B. 366. WHITE 
CORAL. 


There are ſeveral Kinds of white Coral, ſome growing taller 
and larger, ſome ſhorter and ſmaller ; the beſt Sort is pure 
white, of a firm, ſtony, and ſolid Subſtance, through its whole 
Body, not hollow, porous, ſcurfy, nor eaſily friable. It grows 
on the Rocks in divers Parts; the beſt comes from' the Medi- 
"Wks Cre! is coles. dries. ad Hales” wit he hs 

ite Coral is cooling, drying, inding, 
Heart-burn, or any Diſorders which eed RE acid 
Juices in the Stomach or Blood. Miller's Bot. OV. 
be is ſaid to ſtrengthen the Liver, and to ſtop Fluxes of all 
inds. 

CoxalLun Ruprum. Offic. Raii Hiſt. 1. 60. Worm. 
231. J. B. 3. $05. Ger. 1381. Emac. 1575. Corallium ru- 
. brum majus, Park, 1299. Corallium rubrum. C. B. 366, Tourn. 


Inft. 57 El. Bot. 445. Hiſt. OW, + 5 7 


Corallium. Chab. 572. Coralium. Corallium 
verum. Boet. 2/8. ED CORAL. 7 3 
This is a ftony Plant, which grows the Rocks at the 


Bottom of the Sea, ſpreading out round Branches, like a ſmall 
Tree, which are rough and whitiſh on the Outſide while 
growing; but, when poliſh'd, of a pure red Vermilion- 


colour. It grows in the Tyrrhenian Sea, and on the Coalts of 
Spain and France. wir On" Te. 
1 


eſteem'd to have greater Virtue, and to 


le Portion of that Bone, being inſeparably united with the 


is the moſt rare, and ſeaſt uſed in Ph 
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is in much greater Uſe than the white Coral, 
be cordial, dryi 


reſtringent, to ſweeten the Blood, and free 
Stomach from ſour Juices ; it ſtops all Kinds of Fluxes . 
and Hezmorrhages ; and, where-ever an Alcali is 
this will do as much as any. 


The only ollicitel Proceinijen lhe Gol, is the Eleftuarium 


DraconALtton: The Coral El:#unty. 


Take of white and red Coral, of the true Arnienian Bole, 
and Dragons Blood, of each one Dram 3 of Pearls, 
a Dram; of Aloes-wood, red Roſes, Gum 
canth, and Cinnamon, of each two Scraples ; of white 
and red Saunders, of each one Scruple ; of Sugar, dif- 
ſoly'd in ſmall Cinnamon-water, four times as much as 
the Whole; and make them into an EleQuary, 


This hath been continued h all the Editions of the 
College Diſpetſatory the ſame ; and all the Ingredients agree 
in the main Intention of an Aſtringent ; but it hath been 
hitherto ſo ſeldom ordered in extemporaneous Preſcriptions, 
that, I believe, it is not to be met with in the 

Whether Coral exhilarates the Heart, or is a Preſervative 

inſt the Epilepſy, if it be given, to the Quantity of ten 

rains, to the new-born Infant, in the 's Milk, as 
Schroder adviſes, I ſhall not determine. 

Outwardly it is recommended for inearning of Ulcers, obli- 
terating the Marks of Cicatrices, and in 'Gollyria fot Eyes 
ſubject to ſhed Tears ; and to quicken the Sight. 

ur Nurſes, and old Women, here in England, have a 
Cuſtom of hanging Coral about the Necks of Infants, to 
promote Dentition ; and the Children taking Delight in putting 
them to their Mouths, and biting them, becauſe they are 
ſmooth and cold, by that means rub their Gums, and fo faci- 
litate the Eruption of their Teeth ; not that ſuch an Effect 
proceeds from any Property or occult Virtue of the Coral, as 
the Vulgar imagine. 

The Tin&ture of Coral is very much commended in peſti- 
lential Fevers. Boetius de Boot uſed it with Succeſs ; and 
Garenciers ſays, it ſeldom deceived his Expectations in theſe 
Diſtempers ; but it is a Queſtion among the Chymiſts, whe- 
ther * be any true and genuine Tincture of Coral, Rail 

. nt. 

hk pada Nicrum. Raii Hiſt, 2. 61. Hiſt. Oxon, 
. 655. Worm, Mu. 233. Calc. Muſ. 10. Miſc. Cur. Dec. 
1. A. 1. 57. Corallium nigrum ſius Antipathes, J. B. 3. 804. 
Ger. 1382. Emac. 1575, Chab. 373. Park. t. 1300. 
Corallum nigrum. C. B. Pin. 366, har, Muſ. Beſl. T. 28. 
Kerataphyton arboreum, nigrum. Boerh, Ind. A. 6. Lithophyton 
nigrum arboreum. Tourn. 574. Lithophytum nigrum, majus, 
& craffius. Elem. Bot. ſeudo-corallium nigrum. Boet. 
319. BLACK CORAL. | | 

t is found ſometimes in the /alian Sea; but more fre- 

ently in the American Seas. It agrees with other Corals in 
irtues. | 
Another Species of the Corallium is the 

ASTROIT BS, STELLARIS, ET STELL&® Lavis, Mont, 
Exot. 7. 4 Aiſtinctiſimꝭ Stellas emulgt. Muſ. Sam, 6. 
. theey n. de 1 Lap. 35. Worm. Muf. 68. Plot. Hiſt, 

on. 87. Tab. 2. J. 6. . idis Aſftroitidis, five Stellafit 
primum genus, Boct. 298. Cat. Jamaic. 2. Hiſt, Vol. 1. Pag- 

4. Tab. 21. Stellatas Lapis. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall, 872, Fi 
55 M. 879. Stellarius Lapis. Lact. de Gem. 97, Al. 


This is found in the Sea 22 and has the fame 
Virtues attributed to it as the Coral, — i 
Coral is call'd Lithodendron, that is, à Tree of Stone, it 
being, in Effect, nothing but a ſtony Plant, which grows under 
hollow Rocks in many Parts of the Mediterranean Sta, Where 
22 is the greateſt Depth of Water. There are three diffetent 
Kinds of it, Red, White, and Black; and we ſometimes 
meet with little Boughs, which are ted in ſome Part, and 
black in others: The red Coral is the moſt common, and 
more uſed in Phyſie, than either the black or white ; and the 
beſt Kind of it is well compacted, ſmooth, and of a ſhining 


Colour. | 

„ ur a than the red ; it ought to be 
hard, ſmooth, bright, and white as Ivory. The black Goral 
| 5 2 tis a kind of 

call'd the Anticnts Antiphates, 2 

| - Fa Bu Li#hophyton nigrum arboreſcent. e — 
make Choice of that which is cloſe, heavy, ſmoothg ſhining, 
and of a deep black. Corals are. cover d inthe Sea 
with a tartarous Cruſt, which can be eafily ſeparated from the 
Body of the Plant, and probably proceeds from Foam harden'd 
and petrified. We may diſtil this-Cruſt a Sort of urinous 


3 
I 


COR 


Spirit, replete with volatile Salt, and a little black Oil, which, 


in a great meaſure, have the ſame Virtue, Taſte, and Smell, as 
thoſe extracted from Hartſhorn. While Corals are young and 
tender, 


we to look for the Seed; for the white Liquor of the Fruit, 

being ſpilt on Rocks, produces Plants of Coral. Theſe little 
Balls harden and petrify, in proportion to the Growth of the 
Tree, Some have affirmed t the Coral is always ſoft, 
before it is taken out of the Sea; and that it only grows hard, 
'aftet it is taken from thence ; but Experience has ſhewn us 
the contrary. 

If you » for a Day or two, red Coral in white Wax, 
melted on hot Embers, the Coral will loſe its Colour, and be- 
come white, and the Wax will aſſume a yellow Dye ; but 
there muſt be a little more Wax than Coral. 

If you ſteep another Piece of red Coral in the fame Wax, 
it will become brown; and if, a third time, 20 ſeep red 

Coral in the fame Wax, it will come out red, ax diſſolves 
a little the Bitumen which is upon the Coral, and makes it 
red, We may extract the Tincture of Coral, contain'd in the 
white Wax, by infuſing it in Aqua Vitæ impregnated with 
Salt of Tartar. Many hang red Coral about their Necks in 
order to ſtop Bleedings, to cleanſe the Blood, and ſtrengthen 
the Heart: I am inclin'd to think, that its red Colour, 
reſembling nearly that of the Blood and Heart, has in- 
duced People to believe it had theſe Virtues ; but we know 
by Experience, that the external Application has no 


Coral is to be prepared by grinding it on a Marble into a 
Powder, as ſmall as 
diſſolved ; and we uſe this F tion of Coral for ſtopping 
Dy ſenteries, Diarrhœas, the Flux of the Hemorrhoids, the 
Menſes, bloody Fluxes, and all other Diſeaſes which proceed 
from acrimonious Humours. A Doſe of this, from ten 
Grains to a Dram, may be given in Water of Knot-grafs, or 
any other Liquor, 

The more che od Coral is pounded, the more it loſes of its 
Colour, and *tis inſipid to the Taſte. If 20 have any Curio- 
ſity to diſtil red Coral, you may put eight Ounces pulverized in 
a Retort, and you will only draw off about two Drams of a ſpi- 
rituous Liquor, of a dark Hue, mix'd with ſome Particles of 
black Oil, of a fetid Smell, like what we diſtil from Hartſhorn, 
and other Parts of Animals, and of a falt and bitter Taſte, 
which proceeds from the volatile alcaline Salt. Though I 
mention the Quantity of Liquor commonly drawn from Coral, 

et there cannot be any general Rule laid down concerning it; 

r Coral yields more or leſs, in proportion to the Time it has 
been taken out of the Sea, and has been kept. "The black 
Coral yields more Spirit, volatile Salt, and Oil, than any other 
Coral. 

The red and white Coral, being calcin'd in a Crucible, become 
both white, and are commonly infipid to the Tafte ; but we 


ſometimes find white Coral, after it is pulverized, and a little 
calcin'd, to be very ſalt ; and therefore we may conclude, that 


it had the ſaltiſn Taſte from the Water of the Sea, which it 
received into its Pores : However that be, I have always ob- 
ſerved this Coral more porous and ſpongy than the red ; and I 
attribute that to its wanting that bituminous Subſtance, which 
conſtitutes the red Colour; and, as it ſtops the Pores of the 
Plant, renders the Coral more compact and cloſe; but, for 
any thing elſe, the red and white Coral ſeem to be of the ſame 
Nature, and to have the ſame Qualities in Phyfic. *Tis, ne- 
' vertheleſs, worth while, here, to take notice of - a Circumſtance 
which ſeems to denote a ſmall Difference betwixt the Form- 
ation of theſe two Plants: If you take diſtil'd Vinegar, and 
it on calcin'd red Coral, it will make a conſiderable 
— and boil up to a pretty Height, and con- 
tinue ſor a little time; but, ſhould the ſame * upp dr on white 
calcinated Coral, it will efferveſce, but weakly, and ſink in 
an Inftant. This Difference of Efferveſcence does not hinder 
the Corals from « whe equally, and making each a Salt 
and a Magiſtery alike in all reſpects. | 
The Difference in the Efferveſcences of the red and white 
calcin'd Coral ariſes from hence ; that the Pores of the white 


Coral, which were than thoſe of the red in their natu- 
ral State, are more d and worn by Calcination, ſo that 
they have loſt a great Part of their Reſi ; and the Points 


of the Vinegar entering there, and finding but little Reſiſtance 
e a very eaſy 3 of the Parts ; whereas the red 
— which is more compact in its Parts, preſerves in the 
Calcination all its Power of ＋ F and the Points of the 
Vinegar, poured on it, excite a violent Separation. #262 
Out of eight Ounces of red calcin'd- Coral, from which 
the ative Principles have been diſtiPd, in the manner above- 
mentioned, by Lixiviation, four Scruples of fix'd alcaline Salt 
may be procur d; and this- muſt evidently be fome of the Sea 


ible, that it may be the more eaſily 


Salts that penetrate into the Coral, which is render'd alcalide 

by the Fire, during the Calcination of the Matter, 

We may draw from calcin'd Coral a many Particles 

of Iron, by means of a Knife touch'd with a Loadftone. - 
| TincTurt of CoraL. 4 
This Operation conſiſts in the Separation of a little of the 

bituminous red Matter, wherewith all red Coral is ting d. 


Put into a Matras, what Quanti pleaſe, of red Coral 
prepar d, or - pulverized in CE — pour on it 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, or of fix'd Nitre, till 
either riſes above the Coral about four Inches; then let 
the Veſſel be plac'd on warm Sand, and continue there in 
Digeſtion for eight Hours, onl ſhake the Matter now- 

-then : Thus the Liquor will be of a red Colour; and, 
after being filtred, it will be, what we call, the Tin- 
Aure of Coral. It will preſerve the alcaline Acrimony of 
its Diſſolvent ; but it may be ſweeten'd by mixing an 
eighth Part of the Spirit of Vitriol in it. | 


The Tincture of Coral may be alſo extracted by the ſame 
Method with Aqua Vitæ, mix'd with Salt of Tartar. The 
Tincture of Coral is reckon'd proper to cleanſe the Blood, to 
ſtrengthen the Heart, for reſiſting malignant Humours, and 
driving them out by Perſpiration; to ſtop bloody Fluxes, and 
Looſeneſs of the Belly. A Doſe, from four to ſixteen Drops, 
may be given in any Liquor proper for the Diſtemper ; but it 
may be exhibited in much larger Doſes. 


REMARKS. 


Among all the Kinds of Coral, the Red has met with the Pre- 
ference in Phyſic, eſpecially from the Antients, becauſe of 
its Colour ; for they pretended, that its red Colour, which 
approaches to that of Blood, was very proper for cleanſing 
and ſtrengthening the Heart, They knew it, by Expe- 
rience, to be aſtringent ; but, it does not appear, that they 
had any Notion of its alkaline and abſorbent Virtue : This 
Ae and diſtinguiſhing Quality was diſcovered by mo- 
dern Chymiſts; for the Antients believ' d, that its Colour 
was the Cauſe of its ſtopping Blood, and other Humours. 

And, having once given into the Notion, that the red Co- 
lour of Coral was of v reat Virtue and Efficacy in 
Medicine, they ſpar'd no Pains to find out the Means of 
ſeparating that TinQure from the Body of the Coral. Both 
antient and modern Chymiſts have made it their principal 
Buſineſs, and have labour'd as much to find out this, as 
ever they did to make Gold potable ; becauſe they were 
perſuaded, that, after having made this DR they could 
find out a kind of univerſal Medicine or Remedy, for all the 
Diſorders of the Body. Accordingly we ſee, in Authors, a 
great Number of Deſcriptions of the Tincture of Coral; 
and each ſeems to contend for the Honour of his own. It 
would be tedious to recount them in this Place ; but this I 
can ſay, that though I have made Experiments by moſt of 
their Deſcriptions, I cannot find any one true TinQure 
of Coral. This determin'd me to diſregard the Experiments 
of thoſe who have gone before me, and to have re- 
courſe ſolely to my own. I have applied myſelf to diſ- 
cover ſome certain and eaſy Menſtruum for extracting that 
Tincture, and in this I am inclin'd to think I have ſuc- 
ceeded ; but muſt, however, confeſs, that I cannot give into 
the Opinion of the Antients, concerning the great Virtues 
they attribute to the Tincture of Coral: I believe rather, 
that it is only. a little, infipid, bituminous Matter, with 
which all Coral is ting'd, and that there is little Virtue in 
it. Mean time I have not been wanting to make Re- 
ſearches into the Matter, as there are many Phyſicians at 
this Day, who are prepoſſeſſed with an Opinion of theſe 

t Virtues; and, beſides, Experiments may be of Uſe 
to Natural Hiſtory. | 

The Tincture of Coral may be extracted by making a warm 
Infuſion, for ſome Days, of red pulveriz'd Coral, and the 
Juice of a Lemon newly ſqueez d. The firſt Day there 
will be an Ebullition, occaſioned by the Meeting of the 
acid and alcaline Particles. When the Tincture is finiſh'd 
and filtred, it will loſe all the Acidity of the Lemon, and 
will have ſomewhat of a bitter Taſte ; it will not preſerve 
its Colour long, but will be loſing it by little and little every 
Day ; and, in the Space of a Month, the Liquor will cor- 
rupt ; 'tho* this Corruption of the Liquor may be pre- 
vented, by pouring the Oil of ſweet Almonds one Inch 
deep above the Lincture in a Phial. But, as it is an eaſy 
Matter to prepare this Tincture of Coral with Lemon-juice, 
People may make it frequently, and not give it time to 

w old. It retains the Smell of the Lemon, which makes 


it a little more agreeable. A Doſe from half a Dram to ten 
Dee may be adentaifer's. TRY 


One 


The Diſſolvent will be of a d 


that it can 


We may, 


ri „ and made by Diſtillati 
ater ; and this Menſtruum will extract the Colour of the 
Coral, and loſe its Acidity, becauſe it will be abſorb'd by the 
Alcali. One may take of this TinQure Drops 
to thirty in any proper Vehicle. | 

moreover, extract the T incture of by 
making a warm Infuſion and Digeſtion, for eight Days, 
of fa red Coral-branches in the Spirit of Wax rectify d. 


Coral will have a grey Colour on the Outſide, but inwardly 
it will continue red, becauſe the Spirit of Wax will not 

etrate there. A Tincture alſo of prepared Coral may 
gp extracted; but, whatever * „ extract it, it re- 
tains ſo N a Smell and Tafte of the Menſtruum; 
carcely be made uſe of in Medicine. 


Dis80LUTION of CoRAL. 


In order to diſſolve Coral, gon may take any Quantity, and 
reduce it to the ſmalleſt Parts poſſible on a Porphyry ; then 
put it in a large Matraſs, and pour diſtil'd Vinegar upon it, 
till it riſe four Inches above the Coral. Let your Matter 
be ſet in Digeſtion on warm Sand for the Space of two 
Days, and remember to ſhake the Matraſs frequently. 
Suffer the Coral to ſettle to the Bottom, and pour gently 
the clear Liquor off. Pour on as much diſtil'd Vinegar as 
before on the Reſidue, and let it be two Days more in Di- 
geſtion. Separate again the clear Liquor, and continue the 
pouring on more diſtil'd Vinegar, and to draw off that im- 
pregnated, till the Coral be almoſt wholly diſſolv d: Then 
mix all the Liquors, which were drawn off, 3 and 
put them into a Glaſs Cucurbit, or a Stone Veſſel : Let 
two Thirds of the Moiſture evaporate by a Sand- 
heat, or till there appears on the Top a fine thin Pel- 

 licule. Filtre this impregnated Liquor, and keep it to 
make the Salt and Magiſtery. It will have a greeniſh Co- 
lour, and an inſipid I aſte. 

It may be adminifter'd on all Occaſions where the Salt is us d. 
A Doſe of it may be from ten to twenty Drops in any 


RE MAR KS. 


Red Coral is moſt commonly uſed, becauſe People ate of 


Coral, is commonly rank'd amongſt 


In this Operation, ſome, inſtead of V inegar 


As Coral isan 


Opinion, that the Colour to its Virtue. The Diſſolu- 
tion which is made, when the Vinegar penetrates into the 
cold Efferveſcences, 
or Ebullitions ; but I have known, by the Help of a Ther- 
mometer, that it had a little Heat. T's ſurpriſing, - indeed 
that ſo great an Agitation and Ebullition of the Parts ſhould 
not cauſe ſome ſenſible Heat ; but it ought to be conſidered, 
that the Coral having very large Pores, it may be eaſily diſ- 
folv'd; and conſequently there cannot be ſo great a Colliſion 
betwixt the Particles of the Coral and the Acids, as would be 
neceſlary for raiſing any conſiderable Heat. 

, make uſe of the 


acid Waſhings of Butter of Antimony, or the pure Spirit 
of Vitriol, or the Spirit of Copper; but as theſe Spirits im- 
a great deal of Acridneſs to the Preparations of Coral, 
think it far better, in this Caſe, to make uſe of diftil'd 
Vinegar, which is but a weak Acid, and incapable of com- 
municating any injurious Impreſſion. 
u, the acid Points join with it, and, keep- 


ing its Parts ſuſpended, render them imperceptible. For 


Should we continue to throw ff 


the ſame Reaſon the Vinegar entirely loſes its Acidity, which 
conſiſting only in the Motion Activity of its Points, 
theſe are ſheathed by the Alcali. The Solution acquires no 
Colour, but, being filtrated, is as clear as diſtil'd Vinegar, 
and of a ſweetiſh Taſte, inclining a little to bitter. 

diſtil'd Vin on the 
fame Coral, in proportion as we ſeparate the Solution from 


it, there will remain nothing but a very ſmall Quantit of 
an illaceous Matter, which is Ain e by the ſame Dir. 
ſolvent, tho” duly apply d; but this is negl as a thing of 


no Uſe. 


The Solutions of Pearls, C 


| | drawn from it by an Alembic, and a very gentle Fire. 


of have a mind, out of Curioſity, to diſtil off the humid 


art of your Solution, inſtead of ating it, as was 
directed, you will obtain only an inſipid Water, becauſe 
the Acid is firmly fixed in the Coral. We evaporate this 
Water, becauſe it would be of no Service, and would only 
weaken the Impregnation. 2 


other alcaline Subſtances, are perform'd after the ſame man- 


ner; Salts and Magiſteries may alſo be made of, them, like 
thoſe of Coral, 4 . 


It is here to be obſerved, that a Solution of theſe Sorts of 


alcaline Subſtances, in diſtilꝰd Minegar, has ſome Smell of Spirit 
of Wine, and that a ſmall Quantity of that Spirit . 


Vor. II. 


red TinQure, and the 


es Sore, end. 


There is not 


ri th MacisTzay of Coral. 
This Operation is perform'd on Coral firſt diſſolv and aftet« 
Cd eG eee 


Take an tity of diſti'd Vinegar, inipregnated with red 
or white , as before deſcribed ; pour it into u Phial or 
Matraſs, and inftil therein Drop by vey the Liquor of 
Salt of Tartar Deliquium ; there will be 'd a 
Coagulum, which will be precipitated to the Bottom in the 
Form of a very white Powder. Let the clear Liquor be 
pour'd off by Inclination, and, waſhing the Powder in five 
or fix Waters, afterwards dry. it. is is what we call 
Magiftery of Coral. Great Virtues are aſcribed to itz it 
is ſaid to comfort and ſtre the Heart, to reſiſt Poiſon; 
and to ſtop a Dyſentery, and all Hemorr The 
Doſe is from ten to thirty Grains, in any Liquor appro- 
priated to the Diſtemper. | | 


REMARKS 


The Name Magiftery is given only to 1 Subſtances. 
ng 


The Meaning of the Word is,” ſomething very exquiſite, but 
oftentimes there is nothing in ĩt extraordinary; for Magiſteries 
are no more than Subſtances attenuated = divided by Solu- 
tion and. Precipitation, The firſt Chymiſts invented this 
Term for ſome particular precipitated Subſtances, but not for 
all ; and we have now no general Idea, or eſtabliſh'd Cha- 
raQteriſtic, to diſtinguiſh Magiſtery from Precipitate; whence _ 
they are very much confounded, and we are pleaſed to con- 
tinue to them both the ſame Name, which has paſſed current 
for a long time, without troubling ourſelves to inquire into 
the Reaſon. What may be ſaid on this Subject is, firſt, that 
every Magiſtery is a Precipitate, but evety Precipitate is not 
a Magiſtery ; ſecondly, that Magiſteries are always very white, 
and lighter than other Precipitates, which is the Reaſon why 
they are commonly longer in precipitating z thirdly, moſt of 
thoſe Preparations call'd Magiſteries are made from ſtony 
Subſtances, as Corals, Shells, Pearls, Crabs-eyes, Hartſhorn, 
Ivory, Sulphur, Antimony, and Biſmuth ; and, in parti- 
cular, the Magiſtery of Coral is call'd the A/buge of ; 
becauſe of its Whiteneſs. 


The Liquor of Tartar, which is an alcaline Salt diffoly'd, 


encountering with the Acid, makes it quit its Hold of the 
Particles of Coral, which it held ſuſpended; ſo that they are 
ecipitated by their Weight, This Precipitate is nothing 

t a Coral reduced to a very fine Powder by the Acids, 
which divide what ſeemed indiviſible under the levigating 
Stone into a great Number of Particles, But we ought here 
to remark, that theſe Preparations, inſtead of rendering the 
Coral more efficacious, as is pretended, make it almoſt uſe- 
leſs. This is eaſy to be proved, if we conſider, that Coral 
acts no otherwiſe on the than by abſorbing the Acids, 
and the acrimonious and ſalt Kunal, which are the Cauſes 
of ſeveral Diſeaſes at all times, For Example, it puts a Stop 
to Hzmorrhages on no other account than by mollifying the 
t Salts which corrode the Membranes of the View, 

or excite Efferveſcences in the Blood, conſiderable enough to 
cauſe an Extravaſation ; it ſtops Diarrbœas only by ſubduing' 
the Acrimony of the Bile, or other Humours ; and, in ſhort, 
that it cures Relaxations of the Uvula, and is a Remedy for 
ſeveral other Diſorders, is owing purely to its breaking the 
Force of the Ferments which ſupport them, in the ſame 
manner as it deſtroys the Acid in Vi ar, or other Liquors 
This being the Caſe, as there ſeems to be great Reaſon to be- 
lieve, it is better to take the Coral without any other Prepara- 
tion than what the Marble gives it, than to diſſolve it by an 


Acid, and precipitate it into a Magiſtery ; for the Acids or acri- 


monious Humours of the Body, meeting with the Magiſtery, 
and finding nothing in it to mollify or blunt their Points, will 
continue their Activity, and ſo no Effect will follow. The 
ſame may be ſaid with regard to the Magiſteries of Pearls, 
Hartſhorn, Crabs-eyes, Ivory, and Shells, which are made 
after the ſame manner. are, indeed, flight Abſor- 
bents; but are much leſs active and effectual in Diſcaſes than 
_ 1 5 the 1 dingy of the 

rphyry, Here it ma roper to obſerve GC 
that, - the line nces, of which I have ſpoken, 
and which are now very much uſed in Medicine, is the 
ſtrongeſt Abſorbent, and what to me of the greatct 


Efkicacy in topping an Hæmor £ 
1 d ll Efferveſcence in this ipt 


cauſe the acid Points. of the Vinegar, being broken, 
diſperſe the Parts of the Salt of T But if the Solu- 
tion of the Coral be made with a ſtronger Diſſolvent than 


be- 
have 


>. 


A 


| Vinegar, for Inſtance, with Spirit of Vitriol, there will be 
an Ebullition in the time of Precipitation, becauſe there will 
remain Activity enough in the broken Points to enter into the 
Pores of the akaline lt, and to rarefy it, ; 
The Powder of red Coral grows whiter, in jon to its 
Fineneſs ; the Stone changes its red Colour into a pale ; but 
tze Acids dividing it yet much more, it —_— a white Co- 
lour, which can proceed only from the 1 of the 
Parts, which cauſes different Reflexions of the Rays of 
Light to our Eyes, | 
Some, who are willing to have their Magiſtery of the Colour of 
red Coral, tinge the diſtil'd Vinegar, which they uſe for the 
Solution of the Coral, with dry'd red Roſes, 7 


SALT of CoRAL, 
This is a Preparation of Coral, rarefy'd and penetrated by the 


Acids of the Vinegar. 


Take what Quantity you pleaſe of a Solution of Coral in 
diſtil'd Vinegar ; put it into a Glaſs Cucurbit, or a 
Stone Veſſel, and ſet it to evaporate all its Humidity in a 
Sand-heat; there will remain at the Bottom a Salt of Co- 
ral, which keep in a Phial, well ſtopt. It is given for the 
ſame Purpoſes as the Magiſtery. Doſe is but ſmall, 
being from five to fifteen Grains. | 


REMARKS, 


Coral will yield three Kinds of Salt; the firſt is a volatile Salt, 
which you obtain in a ſmall Quantity by Diſtillation in a Re- 


tort ; it is of a urinous Nature, and altogether like that of 
Salt of Hartſhorn, and of animal Subſtances. The ſecond Kind 
is a fixed Salt, obtained by Calcination and Lixiviation, and 
nearly reſembling thoſe Salts which are got out of ſeveral ter- 
reſtrial Plants by the ſame Method; but there is a great Pro- 
bability, that this Salt is a Sea-ſalt, contracted by the Coral 
during its Growth in the Sea, and rendered us and alca- 
line by Calcination. I have ſpoken before of theſe two Salts. 
The third Kind is the Salt of Coral, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing, and which I juſt now deſcribed : It is a Coral penetrated 
and diſſolved by an Acid, which is condenſed and incorpo- 
rated with it, This laſt is the only one in Uſe, under the 
Name of Salt of Coral, there being no Mention, in the 
Practice of Medicine, of the other two Salts, which, how- 
ever, may be ſaid to be true Salts of Coral, But, to return 
to our Operation. 
In this Evaporation there only paſs off the a Parts, and, 
the Acids ſtill adhering to the Body of the Coral, there is 
form'd a Kind of Salt, which in drying, provided it be not 
ſhaked, ſhoots into ſmall fine Figures, chanel'd, and inter- 
laced one within another, and repreſenting, as it were, a 
ſmall Foreſt of Salt, agreeable enough to the Sight. You 
muſt not think, that theſe Figures owe their Riſe to any par- 
ticular Manner of Operation; Art has no Share therein; 
they are form'd conſtantly and —_— in all Operations, 
whenever repeated, and as ſoon as the Evaporation is a third 
Part advanced. Part of this Salt, tho' the Fire be but ſmall, 


is fublimated, and adheres to the Margin of the Veſſel, and 


even extends itſelf a little over it. 

I ſhould hardly forbear perſuading myſelf, that this Diſpoſition 

of the Salt of Coral was a kind of Revivification, and that 
it repreſents, in ſome meaſure, the Branches of the Coral, 
whence that Salt proceeds, if I were not appriſed, that Salts, 
obtained by the ſame Proceſs, as thoſe of Pearl, Mother of 
Pearl, Crabs- eyes, Hartſhorn, and Ivory calcin'd, all afſum'd 
the ſame Figure. 

When the Solution of Coral is about two Thirds evaporated, 
it becomes a little turbid, and acquires a brown Colour, be- 
cauſe the Particles of the Coral, not being extended in ſo great 

a Quantity of Liquor as before, collect themſelves into 

Molecules of a * 2 Size, and more ſenſible to the Sight; 
but, towards the End of the Evaporation, the Liquor ap- 

| ; which Colour is not the Effect of ce, 
for the ſame thin - , tai times, in the Preparation of 
this Kind of Salt o It ſeems to proceed from a 

- Vitriol contained in the Coral ; for I have, on another Occa- 

ion, by means of a Knife touch'd with a Load-ſtone, prov'd 

that Coral contains a conſiderable Quantity of Particles of Iron : 

Nov it is well known, that Iron is form'd of a vitriolic Sub- 
ſtance, and may be almoſt wholly reduc'd into a Vitriol. The 
ſame greeniſh Colour of the Liquor continues in the Salt of 
Coral, till it begin to be condenſed by the Fire ; and 
does not leave it, till it arrives at a good of Dryneſs, 
when it turns white, It muſt be obſerved, that when we pre- 

. © pare in this manner the Salts of Pearls, Mother 

| of Pearl, and Hartſhorn, this greeniſh does not ap- 
pear: Hence all theſe Subſtances are void of Iron Particles, 
and the touch'd Knife diſcovers none in them either before 

or after Caleination. | 


- verized - 
a ö iltration evapo- 
rated it, *. would have obtained five Ounces and 

Dram of Salt, of a good Whiteneſs 

were then i ted in the Pores of 
Ounce fix Drams of the Acid of the Vinegar ; bu 
Points are well ſheath'd, for they are no longer 
on to the Taſte, and the Salt has only a ſtyptic and bitter 

our. 

Though the Preparation, juſt now deſcribed, be what we 
call the Salt of Coral, we muſt not ſuppoſe; that it is a 
true Salt of Coral ; it is rather a Salt of Vinegar, ſince it is 

| d only of the Acids of Vinegar, detained and fixed 
in the Pores of the Coral, as in a terreſtrial Subſtance, which 
only ſerves to incorporate them. For a Proof of this Aſſer- 
tion, diſſolve this Salt of Coral in Water, and pour thereon 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, there will be formed a Magi- 

ſtery, that is, a Coral in Powder, the Acids of 

Vinegar, which had brought it into the Form of a Salt, 

being broken by the Liquor of the Salt of Tartar. 

If yu put this Salt of Coral into a Retort, and urge it by a 

-heat, you will obtain a Liquor ſimply ſtyptic, without 

any conſiderable Acidity ; which ſhews, - the Acids are 

deſtroy'd, and never come out of the Alcali as enter 

into it; there will remain a Powder of Coral of a grey Co- 
» Which is of no Uſe. Lemery, Cours de Cbymie. 


CORALLODENDRON, 


The Characters are, 

It hath the A nee of a Tree: The Leaves, for the 
moſt part, conſiſt of three Lobes: The Flowers are papilio- 
naceous : The Standard, or Vexillum, is long, and ſhap'd like 
a Sword: The Wings on each Side, and the Keel, or Carina, 
are very ſhort: The Flowers are ſucceeded by knobbed bivalve 
Pods, which contain ſeveral Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds, a 

Boerbaate mentions two Species of this Plant. 

I. Corallodendron ; triphyllon ; Americanum ; ſpinoſutn ; 
1 * imo. 5 v 2g uy H. A. 1. 211. Co- 
ral, Arbor, ſiligusſa. J. B. 1. 426. Siligua, ſylveſtris, ſpi- 
noſe, Arbor la. e Hf 402. Arbuſeu , Fella. 

or. 38 1. Coral, Arbor. Cluf. App. 1. H. » The 
three-leav'd AMERICAN CORAL" TREE, with red 
Flowers, commonly call'd in America THE BEAN-TREE. 

2. Corallodendron ; triphyllon'; Americanum ; minus ; 
8 & ſeminibus nigricantibus. 7. 661. Coral, Arbor, 
iliquoſa, minor, ſpinis & ſeminibus nigricantibus. H. L. 189. 
H. Prægn. Leſſer three-leav'd AMERICAN CORAL-TRE 
with blacker Seeds and Spines. Boerh. Ind. alt. Vol. 2. 

Boerhaave ſays, that the Virtues of theſe Trees are not yet 
diſcovered ; but Ray has the following Particulars relative to the 
Medicinal Uſes of the firſt. | 

The Inhabitants of Malabar make Sheaths of the Wood for 
their Swords and Knives, They uſe the fame, together 


eo» 


with the Bark, in waſhing a fort of Garments which they call 


Saraſſas, and make of the Flowers the Confection Caryl. - The 
Leaves pulverized, and boiled with the mature Nux Indica, or 
Coco-nut, conſume Venereal Buboes, and eaſe Pains of the 
Bones ; bruiſed, and applied to the Temples, they cure the 
Cephalza, and Ulcers : Mixed with the Sugar called Fagra, 
they mitigate Pains in the Belly, eſpecially in Women; and the 
ſame Effect follows from the Uſe of the Bark, levigated with 
Vinegar, or ſwallowing the Kernel, ftript of its red Pellicle : 
The Juice of the Leaves, taken with the Oil Sergelim, miti- 
tes Venereal Pains ; drank with an Infuſion of Rice, it ſtops 
uxes ;; made into a Cataplaſm, with the Leaves of Beteleira, 
it deſtroys Worms in old Ulcers ; and, worked with Oil, it cures 
the Pſora and Itching. Naii Hift. Plant. 
| CORALLOIDES. 

The Characters are, | 

It is a dry juiceleſs Subſtance, harder than that of the Lichen, 
brittle, ligneous. In Shape it pretty well reſembles Corals, 
being ramous, and furniſhed with Apices. On the Apices of 
the Tops of the Branches fungous Tubercles, openi 
when mature, caducous, and full of a very ſmall lender ; 
Of this Boerhaave mentions nine Species. 

1. Coralloides ; cornua cervi referens, cotniculis brevioribus. 
T. 56 5. Muſcus Coralloides, ſaxatilis, cornua Cervi referent. 
C. B. P. 361. Lithobryon coralldides, Col. 2. 83. uſco- 
fungus montanus, corniculatus, miner. M. H. 3.632: Muſcus 
2 * B. 3. 767. | | 
2. Coralloides ; cotnua cervi referens, corniculis longioribus. 
T. 565. Muſco-fungus, mentanus, corniculatis, * -M. 
H. 27 2. Set. 15. T. 7. 1. Muſcus cerandides, major. 
C. 361. 

3. Coralloides ; qui muſco-fungus ; ceranoides; albus; tu- 
berculatus ; apicibus nigris. MH. H. 3. 633. Muſcus cera- 
noides, albus, fungoſus, apicibus nigris. Plukn. Phyt. T. 205. 
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cor 
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Bel 269. SMALLER TESTICULATED CORIAN- 


5: Coralloides 3 corniculis carididiflimis. 7. 565. ; | 
| 8. Coralloĩdes; candida ; ramoſiſfima ; _— 3. Coriandrum; fylveſtrez feetidifimuni. C. B. P. 188. 4. 
7. Coralloides; candida; ramoſiſſima; mo 1 Boerh., Red. alt. Plant. Vol. f. ; 
8. Coralloĩdes; candida'; ramoſiſſima; mollis; capillarls, Botaniſts and Ph ians are not agreed as to the poiſonous 
9. ' Coralloides; candida ; ramoſiſſima 3 molliſſima ; filis pilo Quality of Goi « Dieſcoridts writes, that, being drank, 


kenuioribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. * | 
Coralloides ; fruticaſa ; planta ; marina ; refior, is the Ti- 


ranokeratophyton ; quod Lithophyton ; marinum ; albicans. 
Coralloides ; granuloſa ; alba, is the Titanokeratophyton ; quod 


Lithephyton ; cortice verrucoſo, albo. 
Celle, minor, bulbifera, is the Dentaria ; beptaphylles ; 


— + PR, 
; are all call'd C:ralldides, from their Reſemblance to 
Coral. Their Virtues in Medicine are not much celebrated; 
but are, however, ſaid to be ſtrengthening and aſttingent: 
CORA, esF. The Raven. See Corvus:. 
CORRATUM, + Fohnſon. : 2 
CORCHORUS Plimi, C. B. Corchorus fue Mrlocia, ]. 
B. Park. Melechia, Alpin. Corchorus, Ger. Olus Fudai- 
eee e & Cublt i Length ; Lea oritiy like 
t has a 0 tin ; ves i 
the Cynocrambe, or Mercury, but r. "The Pods each 
by a ſhort Pedicle, and are four or five Inches long, mark'd 
with yellowiſh Striz, mucronated, quinquefid } wiſe, and 
- containing a copious, Aſh-colour'd, angulous, ſmall Seed, of a 
viſcid Taſte. "The Flowers, as Alpinus informs us, are ſmall, 
ellow, leſs than thoſe of the Leucoia, and conſiſting of five 
Loan, ſhort; mucronated Petals. The Plant is a 


Egypt. 

Mere is no fore of Food more common or grateful to the 
Egyptians than this Plant, for boil it in Water, or in 
Broths ; but many find themſelves ill, after eating it ; for it is 
of little Nouriſhment, and generates a viſcid Juice, ſo that 
they who frequently eat it are ſubject to difficult Obſtructions. 

Of this we are aſſured by J eſlingius, who ſays, that a Diſh 
pt of boil'd Molachia is fit only for vulgar and coarſe 

alates, viſcid, and, beſides, inſipid, if it be not ſeaſon'd, as 
uſual, with Juice of Lemons. 


he Seeds are very much uſed 
by the Egyptians, for all the Purpoſes for which the Seed of 
Althza is recommended; for its Mucilage has a greater V iſci- 
dity than that of Althza: Two Drams of it, taken, * 
Humours abundantly. "The Decoction of the whole t. 
but eſpecially of the Leaves, is beneficial to the Breaſt, by 
moiſtening it; for which Reaſon, being taken with 2 oe 
candy, it is a preſent Remedy for rough and dry Coughs. Raii 
Hi. Plant. b 

CORDA, or CHORDA,; from x4), a Chord of a muſi - 
cal Inftrument. A CHoRDEE, which ſee. 

CORDIALIA. See CARDIAcA. 

CORDINEMA. See SCORDINE MA. 

CORDOLIUM. The Heart-burn. 

CORDOSUM FILUM. A contorted Thread. 

CORDYLA, , A Name for the Thunnus, Tunny 
Fiſh. See Thunxvus. 

CORE, b %. The Pupil of the Eye. 

COREMATA, nognueare. 
Paulus Egineta, togipare imports Medicines for eleaning and 
ſmoothing the Skin. - 

CORIANDRUM, Coriander. 5 

The Characters are, | | 


It hath a fibroſe perennial Root. The lower Exaves are 
broad; but the upper Leaves are 2 cut into fine Segments. 
- The Petals of the Flower are , and ſhaped like a Heart. 


The Fruit is compoſed of two hemiſpherical (and ſometimes 
ſpherical) Secds. | 

7. Coriandrum ; majus. C. B. Pin. 158. Tourn: Inft. 316. 
Elem. Bot. 266. Boerh. Ind. A. 59. Coriandrum, Offic. J. B. 3. 
89. Chab. 295. Raii Hiſt, 1. 470. Synop. 3. 221. Ger: 859. 


Emac. 1012. Coriandrum vulgare, Park. 918. CO- 
RIANDER. 
The lower Leaves of Coriander xte a little like Parſley. leaves, 


roundiſh, and crenated about the The Stalks are 
ſmooth, round, and ftriated, beſet with longer, narrower, 
and finer Leaves than thoſe below, arifing to be two or three 
Foot high, bearing,” at the Top, Umbels of ſmall white five- 
leaved Flowers, which falling away, there follow, in their 
riated Seed. The whole 


TP oi, igthadech wgr9, he. cone 
nt. | . 


ative of their Reaſon by the Uſe of this Herb, 


Bruſhes or Beſoms. But, in 


9 


as good NORES. 


it cauſes Hoarſeneſa, with a Diſtu 


not to 


in Spitting 


of the Brain and Rea- 
ſon; like what is excited by exceſſive ing of Wine. Ac- 
cording to Simeon Sethi, Juice, drank, is a mortal Poiſon, 
and makes the whole Body ſmell of Coriander. Many alſo of 
the Arabians have aſcrib'd to Coriander a cold narcotic Quality 
producing a Stupor, Diſturbance of the Senſes; and fats Dic 
orders. ith theſe Matthiolus, who writes, that 
Seed ought never to be uſed in Food or Medicine, unleſs after 
three Days Maceration in Vinegar. Tragus alſo charges the 
Apothecaries to ſell this Seed to no Perſon, no not with Suga, 
before it is prepared in the aforeſaid Manner, if they intend 
give Poiſon inſtead of a Remedy. 

On the contrary, Lobel and Alpinus afſure us, that the 
Egyptian: r! commonly uſe the green Herb in Food, How- 
ever, F. ine is of Opinion, that we ought to be cautious 
in the Uſe of this Plant, eſpecially if unprepated ; becauſe of 
the —_— _—_— ich ſome, doubtleſs from Experience, 
K 

ich it yields, u ing it with the Fi , a 
Malignity 3 and ary the Spaniards, as we are inform'd b 
Amatus, very frequently uſe it, and look | 
yet Experience has ſhewn, that many 8 


it as a Cordi 
% Monks have loſt 
the Cure of whom 
ſo many Hoſpitals are erected; and this might alſo be the Caſe, 
ſays C. Hoffman, in Bop, tho' Alpinus did not obſerve it. 

The Seeds, i in. Sugar, or Coriander-comfits, ate 
very much uſed by us, in Germany, ſays the fore-mention'd 
Hoffman, to help Concoction; for they have ſomething of 
ingency, which is alſo the Reaſon why they are of Service 
of Blood, and in Fluxes of the Belly ; but, in theſe 
Caſes, we commonly give it torrefy'd ; as we do alſo with an 
Intent to orms. But I would adviſe thoſe who are 
ſubject to be too venturous; not to uſe it very often nor un- 
prepared ; for, 2 the Seeds may have very little ex- 
—— eng Humidity, they are not wholly deftitute of It. 

A an, 

The Seeds bruiſed, and ſptinkled upon recent raw Fleſh, 
prevent it from putrefying ſo foon as it would otherwiſe do, in 
the Summer-ſeaſon, if we may believe Matthiolus. | 

CORIANON. The ſame as CoxtanDrRUM. 

CORIARIA, Myrtle-leaved Sumach, vulgo. 

The Characters are, . 

It hath a Flower compoſed of ten Stamina, (ot Threads) 
each having two Apices ; theſe ariſe from the Bottom of the Ca- 
lyx, which is divided into five Parts to the Baſe. When the 

wer is paſs'd, the Pointal (which is contain'd in another 
Cup, divided alſo into five Parts to the Baſe) becomes ( joint- 
ly with the Cup) a Fruit, containing five — 


4 

We have but one ies of this Plant, which is, 

Corlaria vulgaris. Mem. Acad. Scien. Ann. 1911, MYR- 
TLE-LEAVED SUMACH, vulgo. 

This — is 2 by gu ig for — their Leather, 
in the South of France, w it grows wild, in great Plenty. 
Miller's Difioary, Vol: 2. 

CORINDUM. 


The Characters are, | | 

It hath a trailing Stalk, emitting —_ it faſtens 
Itſelf to whatever Plant it ſtands near. The Calyx (or Flower- 
cup) conſiſts of three Leaves. The Flowers conſiſt of eight 
Leaves, and are of an anomalous Figure. The Ovary becomies 
a Fruit, which is like a Bladder, and divided into three Cells, 
in which are contain'd round Seeds, in form of Peas, of a black 
— having the Figure of a Heart, of a white Colour, upon 
oac | 

Blerbaaùbs metitions two Species of this Plant. 

1. Corindum ; folio ampliori ; fructu majore. 88 
Piſum ; veficarium, fructu nigro, albd maculi notato. C. B. P. 
343: Halicacabum peregrinum multis, ſñus Cor Indum. J. B. a2. 
17 3 Halicatabus peregr ina. Dod. p. 455. 2 cordatum. 

Eyſt. ZR. o. 13. F. 11. 1. & vulgo, a. HEART-PEA, 
WITH LARGE VES AND FRUIT. . 

2. Corindum; folio, & ſructu, minore. T. a, HEART- 
PEA, WITH SMALL LEAVES AND FRUIT, CALUD 
BY THE INHABITANTS- OF THE -WEST-INDIES 
WILD PARSLEY. ZBoerh. Ind. ali. Plant. Fol. x. | 
The Corindum is ſaid to be uſed as an emollient Herb, 
boil'd as Food. The Seeds, which are a fort of Pea; are 
alſo boil'd and eaten. | 

CORINTHIACE UVA. See Uyz Pass M- 


con, 


2 RIS; Offic.. Coris lutea, C. B. Pin. 280; Coris Mat- 
25 2 2 Emac. 5 Park. Theat. 370.  Coris legitima 
Cretica Belli, Ejuſd. PB 25 Coris quorundam, 
9 . Cretica, J. B. 3. 384. Chad. 456. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1018. 
ericum ſeu Coris tegitima by 8 — . 


Hyper i tile tenui 
322 T n. Ia 255. BTA SAINT. JOHN's 
WORT. 


The Seed provokes Urine, and the Menſes ; and, taken in 
Wine, is good againſt the Bite of the Phalangium, (a poiſon- 
ous Spider ) and for that Species of Conxulſion call'd Opiſtho- 
tonos. Oil alſo, impregnated with this Plant, is good for the 
laft-mention'd Diforder, apply'd externally. Diaſcorides, L. 3. 
C. 174. 8 

CORIUM. The Skin. See CuT1s. 

CORNEA TUNICA. A Coat of the Eye thus call'd. 
dee Ocut us. 

CORNELUS, or CORNEOLUS. See CARxXEZOTLus. 

CORNESTA. A Retort. F 

CORNICULA. An Inftrument made of Horn, 'almoſt in 
the Form of a Cupping-claſs, except that, at the more lender 
Extremity, there is a {mall Perforation. The wide End is laid 
upon emaciated Parts, and a Perſon, applying his Mouth to the 
Perforation at the ſmall Extremity, by Suction draws out the 
Air: In conſequence of this, the Part cover'd riſes into the 
Hollow of the Inſtrument ; and by this means the nutritious 
Juices are thought to be invited to the emaciated Part. Hil- 
danus, Cent. 1. Obſ. 80. relates a Cure perform'd by this 
Means, and gives a Figure of the Inſtrument. Tulpius, L. 3. 


5. 49. gives another Inſtance of a Cure perform'd by this 


Means. 
The Inſtrument was, by the Antients, 


CEE CULARIS PROCESSUS, The fame as Cora- 


COIDES. 


elfeem'd a Species of 


CORNICULATA PLANTA are Plants which produce 


many diſtinct horn'd Seed-pods, call'd Siligue, Miller's Dic- 


tronary. 

CORNIX, Offic, Schrod. 5. 317. Bellon. des Oyſe. 282. 
Will. Ornith. 83. Raii Ornith. 122. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 39. 
Geſn. de Avib. 281. Cornix nigra, Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 736. 
Corvus, Jonſ. de Avib. Tab. 16. Mer. Pin. 171. Corvus 
minor, Charlt. Exer. 75. - THE CARRION-CROW. 

The Dung of the Carrion Crow, taken in Wine, is recom- 
mended for the Cure of a Dyſentery. 

CORNU. A Horn. t of the Male Deer, common- 
ly call'd Hartſborn, is moſt frequently uſed in Medicine; the 
Uſes of which are ſpecify'd under the Article Cxxv us, toge- 
ther with the Analyſs of Horns in general ; which, under the 
Article Al c ATi, is, by Miſtake, promiſed under the Article 
Cornv. | 
For an Account of the Analyſis of Hartſhorn, by Boiling, 
ſee ALIMENT A. | | 

CORNU MONOCEROTIS. See MonoctRos. 

CORNU RHINOCEROT IS. See RxinoctRos. 

CORNU CERVI, in Chymiſtry, is the Beak of an Alem- 


bic. 

CORNU CERVI, in Botany, is a Name of ſome Plants 
'Th 

2 CERVI ALTERUM REPENS is the Naſturtium 


| eftre ; capſulis ; criftatis. 
_ FEE is a Name for the Coronopus hor- 
zenſis 


CORNUA Uteri. In comparative Anatomy, the Horns of 
the Womb; for the Womb is ſo divided in ſome Quadrupeds, 
as to form Corners reſembling Horns. 

CORNUA alſo imports horny Excreſcences, which ſome- 
times ariſe on ſome Parts of the Ye 

CORNUE, in French, is a Retort. 

CORNUMUSA. A Retort. 

CORNUS. The Name of a Tree. 

The Characters are, os, 

The Calyx (or Flower-cup) conſiſts of four ſmall rigid 
Leaves, which are expanded in form of a Croſs; from the Cen- 
tre of which are produced _ ſmall yellowiſh Flowers, each 
conſiſting of four Leaves, which are diſpoſed almoſt in form of 
an Umbrella, Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by Fruit, which 
are oblong, or of a cylindrical Form, ſome what like an Olive, 
containing a — 2 which is divided into two Cells, each 

containing a ſingle Seed. | 
18 Se hortenſis z mas. C. B. Pin. 447. Tourn. Inft. 641. 
Elem. Bat. 502. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 256. Dendr. 88. 
Connus, Ofc. Chab. 14, Cem mat, Ger. 1282. Emac. 
1466. Park. Theat. 1520. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1537, CGornus horten- 
in. 447. Tourn. Inſt, 641. Elem. Bot. 502. 

Boerh. Ind. A. a. 256. Jonſ. Dendr. 88. Goraus valgaris, 


Rupp. Flor. Jen. 72. Cornus fats domeſtica, J. B. 1. 
210. THE 18 NELIAN E Y. 


This Tree is uſually of the Bigneſs of an ordinary Cherry- 


the ſtrain d Pulp for a 


| Beards, or Rays, in Diſcoide Flowers. 


COR 


tree, with Leaves fomewhat alike ; but broader, ſmoother, an 
not ſerrated about the E The Flowers grow in Clu 
being ſmall and yellow. Fruit is longiſh, of a cylindri 
Shape, about as big as a Lucca Olive, of a red Colour when 
ripe, including a long bard Stone. It is of a ſweet, but ſome- 
what aſtringent Taſte. It grows in Gardens, and flowers in 
March and April ; but the Fruit is not ripe till September. 
The Fruit of the Cornel-tree is cooling, drying, and aſtrin- 
fonts Lapngrhoys, the. Promaths.. haps, all Hines of Mhetns and 
— wg and is good in Fevers, eſpecially if attended with a 


The only officinal Pr jon of this Fruit is the Rob de 
Cornis. Miller's But Of: 
The Leaves of the Cornelian-cherry are very bitter: The 
Fruit is ſour, Sete and gives as lively a Red to blue Pa- 
as Alum, which gives us room to think, that it contains a 
Sale analogous to it. Thus it is no Wonder, that Hippocrates, 
Dio ſcorides, and Pliny, believed this Fruit to be good to op a 
Looſeneſs. Ruellius ſays, that they preſerve it, for this Diſor- 
der, in Bottles of Honey or Syrup. An Electuary is made of 
a Dyſentery, and to reſtore the Appetite. 
To make a Wine of Cornelian-cherries, J. Baubine adviſes to 
t ten Pounds of theſe Fruits into 705 Quarts of good red 
ine, mix d with fix Quarts of Steel Wine : Let the Whole 
ferment a Fortnight ; after which draw it out, and keep it in 
Bottles for a Looſeneſs. The dry'd Cornelian-cherries are uſed 
in cooling and aſtringent Ptiſans. They are preſerved with 
Sugar ; and a Marm is made of them. DTS. 


Ros DR Cornis : Reb of Cornelian-cherries. 


Take one Pound of wild Cherries, and macerate them in 2 

ſufficient Quantity of Spring-water, till the Pulp can be 
paſs'd thro” a Sieve : Then evaporate the ſuperfluous Humi- 
dity ; and, with half a Pound of fine Sugar, boil it up to 
a due Conſiſtence. 


2. Cornus; fœmina. C. B. P. 447. Leb. Ic. 169. THE 

n GATTEN- TREE. Al 
ruit of the Cornus fœmina is very bitter, tic, and 
gives a pretty deep-red Cool to blue — 2 2 | 
. Cornus ; fœmina; foliis variegatis. » THE 

STRIPED DOGBERRY-TREE. | 

Beſides theſe, Miller takes notice of the 

Cornus ; fœmina, Laurifolia, fructu nigro cœruleo, officulo 
compreſſo, Virginiana. Pluk. Almag. VIRGINIAN. 
DOGBERRY-TREE, And the 

Cornus ; mas; odorata, folio trifido, margine plano Safla- 
fras dicta. See SAS$SAFRAS. And five other Species in the 
ſecond Volume of his Dictionary. | 

CORNUTA. A Retort, ſo call'd on account of its 


Shape. 

GORNUTIA. A Plant, fo call'd from Cornutus, a Phyſi- 
cian of Paris, who publiſh'd a Hiſtory of Canada Plants. We 
have no Engliſß Name for this Plant. 

i. 8 are, Ne | 

t hath a monopetalous perſonated Flower, whoſe j 
ſtands ere, but the under Lip is divided into r: 
from the Flower - cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a 
Nail in the hinder Part of the Flower, which afterward be- 
comes a ſpherical ſucculent Berry, includihg Seeds, which are, 
for the moſt part, Kidney-ſhap'd. 
There is but one Species of this Plant yet known ; which 


is, 
Cornutia flore 5 cceruleo, foliis incanis. Plum. 
CORNUTIAWITHAFPTRAMIDAL FLOWER, AND 
HOARY LEAVES. Miller's Diftioary, Vol. 2. 
COROCRUM. A Ferment. 
COROLLA. The Petals of Flowers. 
CORONA. A Crown, in Botany, is a 


fort. 


Series of ſmall 
Rieger. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS. 

The Characters are. 


| The Flower is Bell-ſhap'd, and hexapetalous z the Petals 


being furniſhed on the Inſide of the Unguis with a Cavity, con- 


taining a Liquor as ſweet as Honey; it is alſo pendulous, 
—— provided with ſix Gi, aoocaine an Ovary, and is 
diſpoſed into the Form of a Crown, under a ſoliaceous Crown 
and Coma. The Ovary becomes an oblong winged Fruit, con- 
taining flat Seeds, placed upon one another : From the Centre 
of the Apex proceeds a long Tube, furniſhed with a trifid 
Top : The Leaves are like thoſe of the Lily, and grow in 
Circles round the Stalk ; the Root conlifts of Coats, and is 
furniſhed with Fibres at the Bottom. 9 
Boerbaave take notice of thirteen Species of this Plant. 


1. Corona Imperialis major. T. 372. Lilium, -Corons 

Imperialis, per omnia major. H. R. Par. 100. THE GREATER 
OWN IMPERIAL. | 

| 2. Corona 


2 ed n Pom. 
| | mperialis.. C. B. P 

„4 b Lilium Perficum. — H, 127: 155 
COMMON N IMPER 


3. Corona | folio vario. T. 372 foe Co- 
ond 1 alis, Sine, ſeu folio var. i R: Se 4 
Lilium ale, ſen FF AT tho 0 M 
37 407. 


3 folio vario e viridi & 
SILVER ST STRIP'D-LEAV'D CROWN IMPERI 
5.,,Corona Imperialis ; ary. T. 372. Lilum fro 
cd Imperialis, d Aer Corond. C. B. P 15 M. H. 2. 
CROWN IMPERIAL. WITH A DOUBLE CROWN.” 24 
6. Corona Imperialis ; triplici Corona. C. H. L. 
CROWN IMPERIAL WITH A TRIPLE CROWN. 
Corona Imperialis 3 multiflora ; latoque caule. 7. 352. 
10 . COP * ee, latogue caule, C. 


Tuſai rere. Gk CROWN 

L W with FLOWERS, AND FLAT 
„ 
8 ona is; eno. lium, 

Cerans 05 alle, fore lens, H PR Par. CROWN IMPE- 


HA 6⁰ LE FLOWER. 

I py add Imperialis ; flore pulchré luteo. T. 3 372+ Lilum 
five Corona Imperialis per omnia major, flare luteo. 

CROWN IMPERIAL WI A BEAUTIFUL II. 
LOW FLOWER. 

10. Corona Imperialis ; flore luteo CROWN IM- 
PERIAL WIL A \ DOUBLE YE WF bbs + 

11. Corona Im ; flore luteo ſtriato. T. & H. 
Fab. CROWN IMPERIAL WITH A YELLOW 
STRIP'D FLOWER, 

12. Corona Imperialis pulcherrima ; flore ex aureo & au- 
rantio ſtriato. 

13. n 2 ; 7 2 F. 35 Lilium, 2 
rona Imperialis, ramo ſa 1 2 
r Cluſ. H. 128. RANGE 'D CROWN IM IM 
RIAL. Boer. Ind. 4 Plant. Vol. 2. 

The Whole of the Corona Imperialis is poiſonous. 

Upon the inferior Part of the Petals, certain white limpid 
Drops of Liquor are found, which reſemble a Pearl, and are 
ſweet. Theſe are uſed by "the Turks as an Emetic ; and by 
others, as an Ecbolic, 

CORONA REGIA. The Herb Melilot. Blancard, 

CORONA TERRA. The HasDERA T'ERRESTRIS, 
Ground-ivy. Blancard. 

CORONA SOLIS. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower is radiated like that of the Aſter, but is rears 
the Cup is ſquamous ; the Embryos of the Seeds are di 
guiſhed by little imbricated Leaves in the Diſk ; the Top of 
the Ovary is crown'd with two ſmall Leaves, berwixt which 
the Flower grows upon the Ovary ; the Seeds are puſh'd out 
from the Bottom of the Flower, leaving a Vacuity, which 
appears very like a Honey-comb. 

verbagve mentions eighteen Species of this Plant; which 


are, 
1. Corona Solis, Tabernzmontani. El:m. Bot. 291. 5 85 
489. Boerb. Ind. A. 102. Flur ae 2 Rail HR, x 

Flos Solis major. Ger. 612. Emac 7 5 2 
vianum five Flos Solis. Park. Parad, _ ſantbemum In- 
dicum, Flore & ſemine maximis annuum. Herm. Hort. Lugd. 
Bat. 142. Pluk. Almag. 98. 8 Indicum * 
annuum, non ramoſum. Hiſt Oxon. 3.1 ier Indicum 
maximum. C. B. 276. Herba maxima, 10% Herba 
maxima, Sol Indianus, Chab. 360. Chi lack eruviana, Flos 
Solis, Hern. 228. SUN-FLOWER. Dale. 

It is a Native of Peru, and other Countries of America, 

but is cultivated with ” in Gardens for the ſake of Ornament. 
What are its Virtues, fa Cæſalpinut, was never yet declared ; 
though we may — re, that it is of a heating Quality, 
and of fine — and therefore effectual to the ſame Pu 

as Helenium ; but its Tear is by far the moſt efficacious Part 
of jt. ' Frageſe, in Clufius, (| more fully of its Uſes 21 
where he ſays, It is a kind of Olus, or eſculent Green, and 

<< taſtes well ; the Leaves, therefore, being cleared of their 
<< Pedicle, and their rough Hairs deterged with a Cloth, may 
«c be eaten; for which Purpoſe they are ficſtcut, then ſſ inkled 
<< with Oil, Salt, and | + hi and afterwards boiled in an 
* << earthen Pot, making a Diſh not ungrateful to the Palate. 
4 The Fruit alſo, or the Head, while it is tender, having its 

« downy Part taken off, which covers the Seed, as it is in a 
«© Artichoke, is much more pleaſant Food than any Carduus. 
It is proved, by Experience, that this Plant, eſpecially the 

<< Head, is a potent Incentive to Venery. It is highly to be 

<c valu'd, as it produces a reſinou Tear, Fe. 
and is both Meat and Drink. It is fo full of oiſture, that 
<< the little tender Pedicles, which ſuſtain te Lav being 
4 | chewed, —_ a copious "_ and the thick and 


4 


< 
Q 
F 
E 


6% 


* © Salk ſerves very well for Firidg ; 


with which it abounds. Eftmullerns, T. 1. 
Seed - veſſel, taken when the Seeds art 
cud, and boiled, affords a copious Gum, 


the Form of a Plaiſter, is extol'd as a moſt ſingular Vu ul 


ſor its reſinous Liquar; 
<< and ferulaceous Hollowneſs, make it burn Ji | 
Becauſe the 1 rich A Callus after it i 


Plants, on account of - , 


fa 


4 
The Pulp of the Seeds is ſweet, and greedily coveted > Birds, 
which ate fatten'd by it. According to Hernandes, the Seeds, 
though they excite an Head-ach, when eaten too freely, yet 


they are lenitive to the Breaſt, and 3 burning 
In ſome Countries they are bruiſed, mate into 


ſerving inſtead of Corn ; though ſome ſay they prove Incentives 


to Venery. Rieger. 
2. N maxima 3 ſemine albo 


7. 489. GREAT ANNUAL 5 6 


ASH- >OLOUR'D STRIP'D LEAVES. 


Corona Solis; maxima; flore pallide ſulphureo, ſere 
albs ; ſemine nigro. An Chryſanthemum, majus, alterum, ſul- 
2785 > fore. H. R. Par? a. GREAT ANNUAL SUN. 

LOW WITH PALE BRIMSTONE-COLOUR'D 


F LOWERS, AND BLACK SEEDS, 


4. Coruna Solis; maxima ; flore pleno, . aureo ; ſemine 
nigro. #. GREAT ANNUAL SUN. Pann now's WITH 
JUBLE YELLOW FLOWERS, AND. BLACK. 


SEEDS. 


5. Corona Solis; maxima; flore pleno, aureo ; fomine Aba. 
a. GREAT ANNUAL SUN-FLOWER, WITH DOU. 
BLE YELLOW FLOWERS, AND WHITE SEEDS. - 


6. Corona Solis; maxima; flore leno, f 
ns 2. GREAT ANNUAL SUN-FLO 


E ; ſemine 
wITH 


BLE BRIMSTONE - COLOUR'D FLOWERS, 


AND BLACE SEEDS. 


Corona Solis; mes | | 
Abo. „ GREAT ANNU 13 ri wird 
DOUBLE BR! MSTONE - COLOUR'D FLOWERS, 


AND WHITE SEEDS. 


8. Corona * ramoſa ; perennis. Helenium, Indicumg 


rameſum. C. B. P. 2 Chryſanthemum, Indicum 
Hos ſo 5 2 107 2 is.” For Solis, prolifer. a fl. Ey ya. | 


F. 2. Fig. 1. 


9. Corona Solis « parvo flore z tuberoſa radice. See Bar- 


TATA CANADENSIS, 


. 10; Corona Solis ; latifolia ; altiſſima. T. 489. 

11. Corona Solis; latifolia ; humilior ; Canadenfis. 
4 Corona — ; Rapuncul —_— 1 Helenium 
, altiſhmum, Voſacan diftum 85. 

2 of this are bitteriſh, but not . They 


W 
rona Solis; altiflima ; Vi 


TALLEST PERENNIAL oN FLOWER with 


GOLDEN-ROD-LEAVES, 
14. Corona Solis; arborea ; folio latiflimo platani 


„ Doreni- 


cum, maximum, Americanum, latiſſimo anguloſa ae —* tran 
* H. L. 222. TREE-LIKE "> RENNIAL SU 
LOWER, WITH A BROAD PLANE TREE- 


LEAF. 

15+ Corona Solis ; foliis amplioribus FOR a 
nicum, Americanum, laciniato folis. C. 
PERENNIAL SUN-FLOWER, rr 
VIDED LEAVES. 


F 5. Doro- 
516, 


Lai E Bi- 


16. Corona Solis; foliis „ aciiats 0. 
PEREN- 


Aconitum, Helianthemum, Canadenſe. 
NIAL SUN-FLOWER, WIT NARKO! 
LEAVES. 


DIVIDED 


17. Corona Solis; altifima ; caule Alte, T. 490. Hele- 


nium Canadenſe, elatint, alato caule. H. N. P. 85. 


18. Corona Solis ; falicis folio ; 
LOW-LEAV'D PERENNIAL SU nt WIL 


WINGED STALKS. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 


Pal. 1. 


CORONALIS SUTURA. The Coronal Suture. See 


Cru. 


CORONALE OS. The Os Fronts, Degen to Bare 


tholinc. 

CORONARIA VAS A. The 
are certain Veſſels, which furniſh the 
with Blood, See Cor. 


Veſſels. Theſe 
of the Heart 


; Certiin Vellb in the Stomach are calls Coronary Vel. 

OELIA 
CORONE, u. The Carrion Crom, This Name is 

alſo given to the anterior Apcphyſis of of eh 

Carur. | | 
CORONILLA. 


COR 


Boerbaave men tions eight Species of this Plant ; - which- are, 
1. Coronilla ;'five Colutes minima. Zeb. Ic. 87. T, 650. 


Polygala, Valentina, Cluſ. H. 98. Colutca five Polygala. 1. 
Ve — Clufi. M. H. 2. 121: Pohgel — -. B. P. 
349. Colutea, parva Species, Polygala Valentina, Clufti. J. B. 


1. 383. H. 
+ Coronilla ; Hiſpanica 3 fruteſcens ; major. Colutra, froe 

| Pol gala ws, 7 foliis latioribus. 4.1. 168. Poly- 
0 major, Maſſiliotica, Ci B. P. 340. Colutea, Scorpioides 
Quda ni, ' uo olygalas Cortuſs fimilis planta, fed major. J. 


B. 1. 382. H. | 
3 Scud; argentea z Cretica. 7. 650. Colutea, Scor- 

pw Cretica odorata. Alpin. Exot. 17. M. H. 2. 123. H. 
1LVER-LEAV'D JOINTED-PODDED COLUTEA 


OF CANDIA. 

4. Coronilla z Zeylanica ; tea tota. Colutea, Zeyla- 

nica, argentea, to. H. L. Ic. & Defer. 2 H. SILVER 
 JOINTED-PODDED COLUTEA OF CEYLON. . 

5. Coronilla z minima. T. _ Ferrum, equinum, Galli- 
cum, figur in ſummitate. C. H. P. 349. Polygalin, Cortuſi. 
J. B. 2: 2 51. Lotus, enneaphyllos. 1 $10. Colutea, herbacea, 
conn los, M. H. 2. 120. H. E LEAST JOINTED- 
PO DED COLUTEA. 

6. Coronilla ; herbacea ; flore vario. T. 650. oops 11 
bacea, dumetorum, major, ſiliguis articulatis, flore vario. H. L. 
Securidaca, dumetorum, major, flore vario, A articulatis. 
C. B. P. 349. Meliletus, quinta, Tragi. J. B. 2: 349: HER- 
BACEOUS JOINTED-PODDED COLUTEA, WITH 
A VARIABLE FLOWER. | 

7. Coronilla; Cretica; herbacea ; flore 
T. Cor. 4. 2. CANDIA HERBACEOUS JOINTED- 
PODDED COLUTEA, WITH A SMALL PURPLISH 
FLOWER. 

8. Coronilla; Cretica ; herbacea ; flore parvo, luteo. 7. 
Cor. 44. 4. Boerh. Ind. alt. Fol. 2. 

I find no medicinal Virtues attributed to any of theſe. 

CORONOPUS. | 

'The Characters are, 

It agrees in Flower and Fruit with the Plantain, from which 
it differs in its Leaves, which are deeply cut in on the 2 ; 
whereas the Leaves of Plantain are either entire, or but lightly 


indented. ni 
1. Coronopus ; hortenſis. C. B. Pin. 2 Tourn, Inft. 128. 
Elem. Bot. 104. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 101. onopus. Offic. Co- 
ronopus vulgaris frue Cornu Cervinum. Park. Theat. 501. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 879. Coronopus froe Cornu Cervinum vulgo ied Plan- 
tagined. J. B. . $09, Coronopus, Herba flella, Cornu Cervinum. 
Chab. 509. — Cervinum. Ger, 340. Emac. 427. Mer. 
Pin. 30. Merc. Bot. 1. 30. Phyt. Brit. 31. Plantage 2 la- 
ciniatis Coronopus dicta. Raii Synop. 3. 315. Plantago Coronopus 
dicta ſativus in acetarits utilis. Pluk. ag. 298. Stella terre 
vulgo. BUCKSHORN-PLANTAIN. 
is Plantain has pretty long, lender, whitiſh Roots, 
which run deep into the Ground, having many Leaves lying 
fat on the Earth, in a round Compaſs ; whence it is cal!” 
Stella Terre, or the Star of the Earth: The Leaves differ from 
all other Plantains, in that ny Pot long, and very narrow, 
having about ſix ſlender Jags or Lacinize on each Leaf, They 
are ſomewhat downy and hairy : The Spikes are narrow, com- 
ſed as in other Plantains, of ſmall, irregular, four-leav'd 
owers, growing on hoary Stalks, three or four Inches long. 
The Seed is ſmall, of a dark-brown ſhining Colour. It grows 
in ſandy Ground, and upon Heaths, and flowers in Zune. 
Buckſhorn Plantain is much of the Nature of other Plantains, 
being moderately drying and binding, and a vuln 
Herb, uſed both inwardly and outwardly ; beſides which, it 
is particularly commended againſt the Bitings of all kind of 
venomous Creatures, and more eſpecially for the Bite of a mad 
Miller's Bot. Off. 
-- 2. Coronopus 3 maritima ; major. C. B. P. 190. Plantage 
* 9 olia. p-. 108. a. | 
iller mentions two more Species of Coronopus. 
- "CoxonoPus Rur iI. See AmBRoSta CamPesTRIs. 
The Name is derived from xe, a Carrion Crow, and rds, 
a Foot, The Plant being faid to reſemble a Crow's Foot. 
_ CQROS, nbev. — 5 
* COROZONE CELIO. A Name for the Sedum ; Cana- 
rinum ; foliis omnium maximis. 
CORPORA NERVOSA, or NERVEOSPONGIOSA, 
8 nervous or nerveo- ſpongeous Bodies of the 
enis. ENERATIO. b 
Conronx OI WAN IA. Two Protuberances of the Me- 
ulla oblongata. See CRREUnU n. 
Corroka PyRAMIDALIA. Two other Protuberances 
near the ing. See CEXREBRUM. | 
CoRpoRa STRIATA. Two Prominences in the lateral 
Ventrickes of the Brain See CEREBRUM. ; 
:* CORPFULENTIA: Corpulence: Lp : 


Wund N 


o, purpuraſcente. 


LG a Sada 4 


CORPUS CALLOSUM. A meduflary Part of the rin. 
which covers the two lateral Ventricles. CERFBRUM: 
Conrus GLAnDVLoOsUM. The Proflate. | | 
Coryus PAMPINIFORME,PYRAMIDALE,of V arttcCosuUM. 
A Body form'd a little above the Teftieles, by the Diviſion and 
Reunion of the ſpermatit Veins. See GEXERñAT10. 
CORRAGO. The Plant cal'd Bozz aG&o, K 
CORR E, or CORS-E, , of bfg The Temp 
Gorraus. 5 N 
CORRECTIO, Correction. This Word in | 
has ſeveral peculiar Senſes: And, firſt, draftic Medicines, or 
ſuch as te with Violence, are faid to be corrected, when, 
in their Compoſition, ſome Ingredient is added, which proves a 
kind of Check or Balance to their violent Operation, or pre- 


vents the Misfortunes which rally bring on without 
ſuch a cotrecting Ingredient. or ogy — ſome Car- 
minatives, ſuch as Seeds of Fennel or Aniſe, are added 
to Sena- leaves, which, when exhibited alone, generally pro- 
duce Flatulences and Gripes. The Subſtances of Ingredi 

thus added, with an Intention to render the Medicines. fafer 
and Jeſs dangerous, are call'd Corrigentia. or Correttoria ; as 
alſo Caſtigantia, and Infringentia, According to Wedelius, in 
his Treatiſe de Mecdicamentorum Compoſitione extemporgnea, 
CoRRECTORS have a Reference either to the noxious Quality, 
the Viſcidity and Toughneſs, the Coldneſs, the narcotic Na 
ture, the emetic Virtue, and the violent Operation, of the Me- 
dicines to which they are added. Tis, therefore, obvious, 
that Correctors muſt conſiſt of ſuch Parts, as are of an oppo- 
ſite Nature to thoſe which prevail in the Subſtance to be cor- 
rected, Thus, for Inſtance, Alcalis are corrected by Acids; 
Acids by Alcalis ; and Subſtances, of any given Nature, by 
thoſe of directly contrary Qualities. The univerſal Carredtors. 
of Medicines, which operate too violently, are, firſt, Water, 
which dilutes Acrimony ; and, ſecondly, mild and balſamic 
Oils, which obtund and ſheath up the ſtimulating and irritating 


Spicula of any Medicine. To this Species of Correction be- 


longs alſo ſuch a Preparation of Medicines as weakens or im- 
pairs their violent and draſtic Operation; when, for Inſtance, 
the Root of Arum is render'd milder and leſs violent in its 
Operation, by being macerated in ſome Liquor, or by being 
dry'd. But Corres are ſometimes boaſted of in co equence 
of the Ignorance, in which Perſons remain, with reſpect to the 
Natures of the Medicines to which they are added; when, ſor 
Inſtance, Opium is thought to be corrected by Caſtor, and an 
Addition of other healing and aromatic Subſtances; becauſe 
the Antients imagin'd, that Opium prov'd prejudicial by its 
exceſſive Coldneſs. Thus alſo ſome Corrections are made, which 
rather deſerve the Name of Caſtrations ; when, for Inſtance, 
the Seeds of Coriander or Cumin are macerated in Vin In 
like manner, according to Helmont, ſome boil Scammony in 
acid Liquors with a View to correct, or render it more mild in 
its Operation. But every one, who is in the leaſt verſed in 
medicinal Affairs, knows, that when Scammony is expoſed to 
the acid Steam of Sulphur, it is entirely diveſſed of its Pro- 
perties, and recedes from the Nature of Scammony, in pro- 
portion to the Quantity of the Acid it has imbib'd. ith 
reſpe&t, therefore, to ſuch Corrections, we may, with that 
Author, affirm, that they are made without any Knowledge of 
the Qualities, Parts, and mutual Relations between the Cor- 
rectors, and the Subſtances to be corrected. It is pretty ſur- 
priſing, that ſome Subſtances, by Correction, ſhould have their 
Qualities and medicinal Virtues directly inverted and reverſed, 
which happens to Afarabacca, upon being boiled. The ge- 
nuine and peculiar Correctors of each Medicine are ſpeci 
under its reſeQive Article. | 
Secondly, Medicines which operate in a flow and languid 
Manner, are ſaid to be correfted, when they are fo prepared as 
either to accelerate or' augment their Operation ; when, for 
Inftance, Salts are mixed with evacuating Medicines of a gum- 
mous and reſinous Nature, that, by this means, being more 
reſolv'd or attenuated, they may operate more powerfully. 
Thus, with this very Intention, Salt of Tartar, or Sal Poly- 
chreſtus, are added to Infuſions of Sena, Ingredients, added 
with this View, are call'd Aajuvantia: And, when more 
draſtic Subſtances,, of the ſame Virtues, are added, in order 
to augment the Operation of the Compoſitions, theſe addi- 
tional jents are call'd AFcuentia. f 
Thirdly, Nauſeous and ungrateful Medicines are ſaid to be 
corrected, when they are prepared in ſuch a manner as to be- 
come more acceptable and agreeable to the Palate. But, as the 
Senſe of Taſte is not the ſame in all Mankind, the Correctors 
of this Sort mult neceſſarily vary according to the peculiar Taſte 
of different Patients. Medicines, intended for Children, are 
erally corrected, or rendered grateful, by an Addition of 
« In like manner, Subſtances of an ungrateful and 
e Smell are to be corrected by an Addition of fra- 
t and well- ſcented ients, | | 


 CORRIGIOLA. According to Fuchſrus, in his Commen- 
taries upon Nicolaus Myrepſur, is the fame as Polygonum 13 


con 


CORROBORANTIA. Corroborative Medicines, or Re- 


gm 


CORROBORATIO. Cor jon, or Stren 
CORRODENTIA, or CORROSLVA. Carr 
Medicines. | 


or cor- 


Theſe are Medicines of much Uſe in Surgery, which cor- 


rode whatever Part of the Body they are applied tu. They 
S0 enough be thus 

vided: n 
- Firſt, Into mild Corroſives; among which may be reckon'd 
burnt Alum ; the Aſhes of green Wood; Mercuri Dulcis ; 
white Precipitate of M and white Vitriol. 

- Secondly, Iuto rofives ; as red Precipltate of 
Mercury ; Colcothar of Vitriol 3 and the Trochiſci de Minio 
Vigenis, made of red Lead, half an Ounce ; Corroſive Subli- 
mate, an Ounce ; Crums of Bread, four Ounces ; with Roſe- 
water, a ſufficient Quantity, to make the Ingredients into 
77555 5 The ſtrongeſt Corroſi Butter of Anti 

irdly, wes, as Butter timony z 
the "arte Stone; Corraſive Sublimate of Mercury ; Oil of 
Tartar per Deliguium, and Oil of Vitriol. With. reſpe& to 
theſe, it muſt be obſerved, that the ſtronger they are, the greater 
Caution is required in their Uſe. 

Corroſives act by their Acrimony, by which they deſtroy not 
only foreign Subſtances adhering to animal Bodies, but alſo the 
Solids themſelves, provided they meet with any Moiſture, when 
apply'd to them ; and particularly when confined upon the Part 
by any adheſive Plaiſter, ſo as to have their Action excited by 

Heat of the Body. In the two firſt Caſes they are call'd 
theretics; in the laſt, potential Cauſtics. See CAusTICA. 
Corroſives are uſed for opening Abſceſles ; for making Iſſues, 

or artificial Ulcers; for conſuming Tubercles, and callous Ex- 
ereſcences ; for — and extirpating corrupted Fart ; and 
cleanſing ſordid Ulcers ; and ſometimes for ſtopping:Hamor- 
r 

elative to the Uſe of Corroſives, the following Caution: 

are laid down by various Authors: | 

Firſt, When the Diſorder is not ſo great but that it may be 
ſubdu'd by the milder Corroſives, the ſtronger are never to be 
uſed, leſt too much Pain ſhould be excited, and a Flux of Hu- 
mours invited ta the Part affected. * 

ly, Corroſives are not proper for ſuch Conſtitutions, 
nor ſuch Parts of the Body, as may too readily receive an Injury 
by their Application 3 nor ——— equally well adapted to 
A Thus they are attended with Danger, when applied to 
Bodies whoſe Humours are eaſily irritated ; to nervous and ten- 
dinous Parts; and to Infants. 

2 Corroſives are moſt proper in Diſorders which admit 
of . | 

Fourthly, When the Root or Source of the Diſorder ſubſift 
within, and Corrofives are more likely to irritate and augment 
than to diminiſh it, in ſuch Caſes Corroſives are never to be 
uſed. | 
- Fifthly, The Action of Corroſives is to be ſo limited, as not 
to injure, conſume, or exulcerate the ſound Parts. 

CORROSIO. Chemical Corroſion is what we have call'd 
Calcination by potential Fire, under the Article CaLx, which 
| = Barchuſen defines it, a total or particular Solution of any 

by ſome acrid Salt. 

ORROSIVA. Corroſives. In Chymiſtry, faline Men- 

ſtruums. Rieger. See CORRONENTIA. 
CORRU DA. See AsrARACUSs PETRA A, | 

CORRUGATIO. Corrugation, or Wrinkling of the Skin, 
or 8 other Part. {28 


RRUGATOR COITERI, or 
MouscuLus FaonTAL1s vERuUs. 


This Muſcle ariſes fleſby from the Proceſs of the Os Frontis, 
next the inner or great Angle of the Orbit, above the Joini 
of the Os Naſi and ſuperior Proceſs of the Os Maxillare wi 
1 from thence it runs obliquely outwards and upwards, 


E inſerted into the fleſhy Part of the Occipito-frontalis, ſome 
of its Fibrillæ 2 into the Skin, a little higher than 
the middle Region of the Eyebro 

Its Uſe is to ſmooth the Skin of the Forehead, by pulling it 
down after the Action of the Occipito-frontalis z and, when it 
e 

een ia, as it we n, or the 
Brows. Douglas. | See Carur. 

CORSA. See Cox. ä 
. CORSOIDES. A Name for the AutanTHus Lars. 

CORTALON, in „ is the ſame as the Senccis, 
Groundſel. | 

CorTEx CARDINALIs DE Loco. See Quinquina. 

CorTex CARYOPHYLLATUS, See Canvorny LLUS. 

CoarEX CulitLavyan, Mont. Exot. 8. i 
Ephem. Ger. Dec. 11. Anno. . p. 55. ) 
This is a bot aromatic Bark, ſaid to be found in New Guia, 


_ 
ut. a Stranger to U Tue 


Stranger t European gf fame Virtues at 
00h e RY: Det une 


CorTaxX ELATERII, See CASCARILLA. ; 
- CorTix Magatiancus, See Cortez Wir- 


RANUS; | 
_ CorTax Mazzor, Mont: Exot 8. Ephem. Ger. Dec. 


x0 Nas. B05. | 
Ibis is a warm aromatic Bark, ſald to be found in New 
Guinea, but is not known in our Shops. It is alen ; 
openings carminativa, cephalic, cordial, and ftomachic. 
habitants of the Coup where is gran any 3 powder'd, and 
made up into a kind of) Pulp with Water, for anointing theic 
Bodies in cold and rainy Weather. ay ſaid to warm them 
very much, to eaſe pangent Pains and Gripes, and to be of a 
Wee Fragranco. Dale from ins and Monti, 
''CorTax PERUVIANUs: See QuingqyingA. * 
\ CorTEx WINTERANUS SPURIVS: SeeCAntLLA ATA. 
Conrraex WinTzRANUs, Offic. Park. Theat. 1652. Cor 
tex Winteranus, Cortex ellamiens, Mont. Exot. 8. tex 
Winteranus acris fave — alla. J. B, 460. Cortex Min- 


- 


teranmus Clufii, 6 Laurifolia Magellanic ice 

r Rat Bile 2, 1801, e 
Kt Bark is __ hardly to be m . with, we makin 
uf Canella alba, which 'd Winter 

in the Shops, in its ſtead. prog wal vn Iv 


Capt. Winter, who went out with Sir Ne Drake, when 
he went round the World, at his Return, brought with 
from the Streights of Magellan, an aromatic Bark, which 
been very uſeful to thoſe of his Ship, both uſed inſtead 


of 

Spices with their Meat, and as a Medicine very power nt 
the Scurvy. Cluſius, from this Captain's Name, call'd it 
tex. Winteranus, and the Tree ellamca Aromatica Arbor, 
The Writer of the Journal of the Dutch Ships, which went to 
the Streights of Magellan about 1599. calls it Laure che Ar- 
bor, licet procerior, Cortice 1 modo acri & mordenti ; And 
Sebald de Wert, who was h lars, that both Leaves and 
Bark were uſed with their Meat and Muſkles, to correct them in 
ſocold a Climate. 2 Bauhine calls it 2 Magella- 
nica' Cortice acri; Jobuſten, Arbor Laurifalia Magellanica, 
But Mr. George z who came from thence ſome little 
time ſince, gives the Account of it, haviag brought with 
him a Specimen or Sample of its Leaves and Flowers on the 
Tuig, and its Seed z by which I cannot reduce it to any of our 
kind of Plants fo well as the Periclymenym ; and therefore I ſhall 
call, it, tho' it differs' in many things from the Honeyſuckle, 
Pariclymenum rettum Faliis Laurinis, Cartice acti aromatics. 

He aſſured me, that this Tree roſe to be higher and 
than an Apple-tree, ſpreading very much both in Root and 
Branches. Twigs had on them Leaves of a light-green' 
Colour on their upper Side, ſtanding on half Inch Jong 
Footsſtalks ; are an Inch and half long, and an Inch broad in 
the Middle, where broadeſt, and whence they decreaſe to both 
Ends, ending blunt. The Flowers come from the Ale of the 
Leaves, * on Stalks a Quatter of an Inch lopg z two, 
three, or more of them » ſomething like thoſe of the 
Perichymenum; each of them are milk-white, pentapetalous, 
and ſmell like Jeſſamine ; to which ſucceeds an oval Berry, 
made up of two, or three, or more Acini, or little Berries, 
ſtanding together on the ſame common Foot-ſtalk, of a light» 
green — with” ſome black Spots ; and in theſe Berries are 
. ſomething like the Stones 
in Grapes. | | 5 

It gre in the Middle of the Stteights of Magellan very 


ti ; 
1 — of this Tree were uſed with other Herbs, by Mr. 


Handyjide, for Fomentations in ſeyeral Caſes, with ve 
— N admired moſt the Uſe of the Bark eh 
boiling half a Dram of it with ſome catminative Seeds, 
giving it to thoſe of the Ship who were under his Care, very 
much aſſlicted with the Scurvy. It uſually ſweated them, and 
they were very much relieved, The fame Medicine he likewiſe 
adminiſtered to a great many of the Ship, who were very ill by 
eating a poiſonous ſort of Seal, found in thoſe Patts, call'd a Sea 
Lion; with which they had 2 very great Amendment, altho“ 
they had been ſo ill with feeding on this Creature, as to loſs 
moſt of their Skins, Which peel d off their Bodies by degroes, 
and in latge Pieces ; pony on pewter ape pens oi 
was to be had very near it, and was very much extol'd by 
Gentleman, who was put to a ſtand to know what to de in 
rok x, teak altho” he very well underfiood the Materia 
ICA, ' | 


1 
Shops, is not the true Cortex Winteranus : 
tho they are the Barks of two very different Trees, and 


ing in very different 
their outward Faces, yet their is 
uied as 2 Succedaneum, 


believe they may be 


| tho! the true be much to be valu'd beyond the falſe, being much 
more aromatic. By Sir Hans Sloan, in the Phil. Tranſ. abr: 
Val. 2. - 

In order more effectually to inveſtigate the Qualities, and diſ- 
cover the genuine Nature, of M inter Cinnamon, we ſhall now 
fake a View of the ſeveral Experiments inſtituted with it by An- 
tonius de Heide, as related in his Obſervationes Medice. ** i- 
40 30 Spirit of Wine,” ſays be, „ When pour d upon this 
«© Bark, is immediately ting'd with an intenſely red Colour, 
„ and impregnated with the Taſte of the Bark; but Rain- 
«© water, when poured” upon it, only sequires a faint-yellow 
© Colour. A large Quantity of the Oq of Vitriol, added . 
«© the ſpirituous Tinckure of this Bark, as yet not poured 
„ from it, excited # Violent Heat, and an Agitation of the 
Pieces of the Bark, "which were before lying at Reſt in the 
«© Bottom of the Veſſel, and which had aſſumed a blackiſh 
« Colour. Aqua- ſortis, dropt into the Tincture poured/off 
. << from the Bark, gave it a whitiſh Kind of Colour, which Ef- 
40 x ſeems rather to be aſcribed to the aqueous Nature, than 
<< to the Acidity of the Aqua- ſortis; for Rain-water produc'd 
A miky Colour with this Tincture, Whilſt, at the ſame time, 
% white Flakes ſubſided to the Bottom of the Veſſel, Oil. 
% Tartar per Deliquium ſeemed to produce no * in the 
e ſpirituous Tincture, except that by its means it aſſumed a 
«brighter Colour. Galt of Tartar renders the aqueous Lin- 
0 ture of this Bark turbid, and precipitates a ſmall Quantity 
4 f white Flakes to the Bottom of the Veſſel. Aqua-fortis 
«ſeems to render the Colour of this Tincture more deep than 
„it was before.” According to Boecler, in Diſtillation it 
affords a large Quantity of Oil, which, like that of Cinnamon, 
partly floats, and partly ſubſides, in the Water with which it is 
yielded. As this Bark is an Aromatic, we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that it is poſſeſſed of aromatic Qualities, and conſe- 
quently that it is ſtimulating, corroborating, inciding, aperient, 
and antiacid. It is highly extol'd as a Specific in the Scurvy ; 


and, in England, it is ſometimes preſcrib'd under the Name of 


Cortex antiſcorbuticus, or the antiſcorbutic Bark. In Hug- 
«© land,” ſays Ettmuller, ** it is frequently and ſucceſsfully 
„ exhibited with Crabs-eyes, in ſcorbutic and hypochondriac 
«© Diſorders.” The Powder of it is given from one 3 to 
half a Dram; and, according to others, a whole Dram. | 
infuſed in ſome proper Liquor, two Ounces of the Infuſion may 
be exhibited for a Dofe. According to Valentini, the Powder 
of it may be exhibited from ten to fifteen Grains ; but, in Infu- 
fions or DecoQtions, a Dram or two of it may be us d. The 
fame Author informs us, That this Bark is poſſeſſed of a 
„ heating and diſcutient Quality, whereby it corroborates the 
% Stomach, attenuates thick and ſcorbutic Blood, and conſe- 
«+ quently preſerves its Circulation: Hence 'tis highly benefi- 
4 cial in Diſorders ariſing from too copious an Uſe of Sea Salt, 
the Scurvy, and others of a like Nature. For this very 
« Reaſon it is, by Millis, highly extol'd in a Palſy, and Impo- 
«© tency of the Joints for ſtrengthening and corroborating 
„ which it is calculated, in conſequence of its volatile Acri- 
% mony, and its oleous penetrating Parts. From this Bark is 
4% diſtil'd a Water, on which floats an Oil, which, when tritu- 
«© rated with Sugar, makes an excellent Elæoſaccharum 
<< * for the above-mentioned Diſorders. Externally it is uſed in 
„ Clyſters intended for Apoplexies, Lethargies, and other Diſ- 
©. orders of a like Nature. Some, who ſmoke Tobacco, add a 
«+ little of it in a Pipe, by which means it diffuſes a fragrant 
„ Odour, reſembling that of Cloves. © Apinus makes it a Suc- 
«© cedaneum to the Peruvian Bark, and by its means cur'd not 
«< only erratic, but alſo petechical Fevers.” According to the 
celebrated Juncter, in his Conſpectus Therapiæ Generalts, this 
Bark is reſolvent, diſcutient, and ſubaſtringent; for which 
Reaſon it is 8 preſcrib'd in Diſorders of the Stomach, 
Crudities, Nauſeas, Di , exceſlive Vomitings, Colics; 
as alſo in the Declenſion and End of intermittent Fevers, with 
a View to corroborate the Stomach. It is alſo ſaid to be highly 
beneficial to ſcorbutic Patients, and ſuch as labour under Obſtru- 
Qions' of the Viſcera, Cachexies, and Irregularities of the 
Menſes ; but it neither cures quartan nor petechical Fevers, 
nor affords any conſiderable Relief to paralytic Patients. 


CORTICALIS SUBSTANTIA. The cortical 
of the Brain and Cerebellum. See CxREBRUM, 
CORTUSA. This Plant is ſo call'd from Cortuſur, a 
famous Botaniſt, ho firſt brought it into Uſe. 
Ie Characters are, 
It hath a perennial Root: The Leaves are roundiſh, rough, 
and crenated on the like thoſe" of Ground-ivy : Th 
Cup of the Flower is ſmall, and divided into five Parts : The 
Flowers are ſhaped like a Funnel, are cut at the Top into many 
Segmente, and are diſpoſed in an Umbel : "The Fruit is round- 
ih, terminating into a Point, and is'cloſely fixed in the Cup, in 
which are contained many ſmall angular Seeds. | 
1. Cortuſa. FJ. B. 3. 499. Beerb Ind. A. 206. "Cortuſa, 
 Sanicula montana, Office. Mont. 41. Cortuſa Saniculs _ 
Fare Theat. $33 Pind, 240. Rail ile 3, Toth. Sonicl 
Theat. 533. 240. Rall Hitt. 2. 1084; Sanicula 


Bark of the Root is of a Watry- green, li 


Ivy-tree. Blancard. 


COR 

Alpina Clufii fur Cortuſa Matthioli, Ger. 646. Emac. 788. 
2. montana SM — 2 C. B. Pin. _ Hiſt: "2 ew 
2. 558. 'Auricula Ui ata ſeu Cortuſa Matthioli flore 
rubro, Tourn. Inſt. 121. BEARS-EAR SANICLE. 

It grows in mountainous Places, and flowers in the Spring. 
The Leave ration. Dale from Monti. 

CORU' Canarica, Arbuto wel Malo Auras fimilis. Ph B. 
Coru- Foliis Mali Aurum. flere lutas Acoftes.- CT. B. 
Park. Lufitanis Herba Malabarica. 5 ; 

It is a dwarf Tree, like the Quince-tree, with Leaves very 
like it, and a yellow Flowef, with little ot noSmell; but Gar- 
cias makes it have Leaves like thoſe of the Peach- tree, and a 
white Flower, ſmelling much like the Periclymenum. The 
and thin; and, if 
broken or wounded, diſtils a <opious milky Juice, more ropy 
and viſcid' than what flows from the Macer, inſipid, if not a 
little bitteriſh, cold, and drying, but more drying than cold. 

The Inhabitants of Malabar, both Pagans and Chriſtians, 
make very much Uſe of the Liquor of the green Bark, tho” it 
be very ungrateful to the''Tiſte, on account of its ſurpriſing 
Effects in all manner of Fluxes, as in the Lientery, Diarrheea, 


and Dy ſentery, from whatever Cauſe they proceed. The Doſe 


is ſeven Ounces in the Morning, and as in the Evening. 
if Neceſſity require it ; but becauſe the Juice is bitter and 
vourry they waſh their Mouths with Whey after taking it, 
Portugueſe diſtil the Bark of the Root, and prepare it in 
the following Manner: r betta 
Take of the Bark pulveriz'd, eight Ounces; of Ammi, 
Apium, Coriander dry'd, black Cumin ſomewhat roaſted 
and pulveriz d, each three Ounces ;' of the Rinds of Che- 
bule Myrobalans, ſeven Ounces ; of freſh Butter, made 
of 'Cows Milk, two Ounces; ſour Milk, a ſufficient 
Quantity to dilute the Powders : Diſtil them in a proper 
eſſel. 4 


: 


The common Doſe, for ſuch as labour under a: Flux of the 
Belly, is four or five Ounces of the diſtil'd Liquor, with two 
Ounces of Water of Indian. Filberd, — cel'd Areca, 
or Water of the Pedicles of Roſes, to be taken once a Day, or 
twice, if it be neceſſary. Sometimes, upon' a preing Occa- 
ſion, they mix with it Troches of Amber, or Terra nia, 
Immediately after taking it, the Cuſtom is to echibit Rice with 
Oxygala, or ſour Milk, and, toward Night, they adminiſter a 
Clyſter prepared of the faid diſtil'd Liquor. | 

ho* Garcias had always Succeſs in the Uſe of this 
Water, yet he confeſſes, that the Herba Malavarica, prepar'd 
by the Malavarians themſelves, was a more preſent Remedy. 
his is made of the ſame Ingredients as the Water before de- 
ſcrib'd, very finely alveriz'd, and macerated in Whey, or 2 
ſtrong Decoction of Rice. Acofta prefers the green Bark of the 
Macer, tho' much more ungrateful, and difficult to be taken, 
far before this Liquor. The Medicine before deſcrib'd is alſo 
effeQual in Weakneſs of the Stomach, and, taken with Water 
of Mint, and Powder of Maſtich, reſtrains Vomiting. ' Rais 
Hiſt. Plant. | | 

CORVINUS LAPIS. A Stone ſaid to be found in India, 
called by the Inhabitants Cocaote. It is remarkable for making 
a Noiſe like Thunder when heated. | L 

CORUSCUS. The Auricula Muris. Rulandus. | 

CORVUS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 317. Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 694. 
Bellon. des Oyſe. 280. Geſn. de Avib. 294. Jonſ. de Avib. 23. 
Charlt. Exer. 7 5. Mer. Pin. 171. Schw. 244- Will. Ornith. 82. 
Raii Ornith. 121. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 39. THE RAVEN. + 

This is a Bird too well known to require a Deſcription. 
Young Ravens, calcin'd to Aſhes, are recommended againſt 
the Epilepſy, Gout, and that Species of Leproſy call'd A[phus. 
The Brain is alſo taken notice of among the Remedies for an 
Epilepſy. The Fat and Blood are ſaid to render the Hair black. 

Dung, ſuſpended about the Necks of Children, is reported 
to eaſe their Coughs, and procure them an eaſy Dentition. 
Dale from Schroder. 

CORYCUS, un . A fort of Ball among the Antients, 
7 made of Leather, and ſtuffed with the Acini or Grains 
of the Fig, or Bran, or Meal, for weak Perſons, but with Sand 
for thoſe who were ftrong and robuſt, as Oribaſius informs us 
from Antilles. "The Size of this Ball is not determin'd, but 
probably it was pretty large: It was, however, more or leſs ſo, 
according to the Age and Strength of the Perſon whom it was 
deſign'd for. This was ſuſpended from the Ceiling, in ſuch a 
manner as to reach as far as the Navel of the Perſon who was to 
uſe. it, who took it in both Hands, and, puſhing it from him, 
receded as it return d. Then throwing it 1 in ĩts Re- 
turn he either caught it in his Hands, or ſuffered it to meet Hils 
Body. This Exerciſe was call'd Corycomachia, xoguaouayin, 
and was recommended for extenuating too groſs Bodies. 

CORYDALUS, eee. The Lark. See ALavupa. 

CORYLUS., See AvELLANA. | go 7 
.  CORYMBIA,  CORYMBAS,.\or CORT MBE. The 


CORYM-- 
1 


' CORYMBUS, s See the Explicatioh of 
Lal Terms under the Article Bor Aux. 10 
Corymbiferous Plants are ſuch as have a nd diſcous 


Flower, but their Seeds have no Down adhering to them; The 


Name is taken from the Manner of bearing their Flowers in 
Cluſters, and ſpreading round in the Form of tan Umbrella, as 
Onions, &c. Of this Kind is the Corn-marygold, common 
Ox-eye, the Daiſy, Chamomile, Mugwort, Feverfew, &c. 
Mr. 
Fe ts Sun-flower, the Marygold, &c. and ſuch as 
have a naked Flower, as the Lavender, Cotton, Agrimony, 
and Tanſey ; and alſo thoſe that are akin to them, as Sca- 
bious, the Teaſe}, Carduus; and others. Miller's Dic. Vel. 1. 
CORYPHE, xoqvgi., The Vertex, or Top of the Head. 
CORYZA, g. Celſus tranſlates this by Gravedo, and 
Celius Aurelianus by Cutarrbus ad Nares. It imports ſuch a 
Diſtillation of Humours from the Noſe as happens in a Cold. 
See CATARRHUS. 
Cos, Offic. Worm. 41. Chart. Foſſ. 17. Aldrov. Muſ. 
Metall. 718. Cotes, Boet. 52. Cotes, Kentm. 35. Cotes, 
Novaculz, Mer. Pin. 211. Lapis Naxius, tth. 1390. 
THE WHETSTONE. 
Dioſcorides informs us, that the Grit which is worn off the 
Whetſtone, by ſharpening Iron, cauſes Hair to grow upon the 


Parts affected with an Alopecia ; that it reſtrains the Growth of 


the Breaſts in Virgins; and that, drank with Vinegar, it con- 
ſumes the Spleen,, and is good for an Epilepſy. 
There are three different Sorts of Whetſtones, the Hone, 
the Gritſtone, and the black Whetſtone: It is not eaſy to 
determine which is meant by Disſcorides. 
COSCINOS, E . A Sieve, or Sierce. 
COSCULIA, en The Grains of Chermes,  . 
COSMET, Antimony. 5 on. 
. - EOSMETICA ARS. t Part of Medicine, which is 
employ'd in preſerving or improving the natural Beauty. Sce 
CouuoricA. 
COSMETORGES. A Word coin'd by Dolæus, to ex- 
the ſenſitive Soul. Gaftellus. 
_COSMIANA. ANTIDOTUS. The Name of an Anti- 
dote in Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 29. 
COSMOS, he. This, in Hippocrates, is the Order and 
Series of critical Days. | 
_  COSSI. Hard Tubercles in the Face. The fame as VARI. 
See Varuvs. 
COSSUM. A malignant Ulcer of the Noſe, mention'd 
Paracel ſus. | 
- COSSUS. A ſmall Worm, which eats into Wood: See 
 'TEREDO. | 
COSTA. In Botany, the Nerves of Leaves. Theſe are 
Jong tough Strings; which run either acroſs or lengthways in 
the Leaves of Plants. e | 
CosT =, in Anatomy, ſignifies the Ribs. Theſe are fo 
united with the Sternum, in the Formation of the Thorax, 
that it will be. n to deſctibe them under the ſame Arti- 
cle, in order to avoid Confuſion. See, therefore, nok Ax. 
COST Us, Offic.. Comm. Flor. Mal. go. - Co/tus Arabicus 


 Dioſeoridis, C. B. Pin. 36, 37. Iridem redolens ejuſdem, ama- fi 


rus Officinarum, ſeu Helenium, & Gomagenium Dieſcoridis ejuſ- 
dem,; dulcis Officinorum, Centaurio magnuo cognatus ejuſdent, Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1347, 1348.  Coftus Helenii facie Officinarum,” J. B. 
2. 749. Chab. 246. Coftus dulcis Officinarum, Ejuſd. Iadicus 
- edoratus, Ger. Emac. 1620. Indicus Clufit, Park. Theat. 
1582. Coſtus Indicus Viole Martis adore, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 
88. Tijana' Cusn, Hort. Mal. 11. 15. Tab. 8. SWEET 
AND BITTER COSTUS. MT 

Ibo theſe were antiently eſteem'd tg be two different Roots, 
1 generally believed to be both of them the 


age Tr FEY” | 
' likewiſe two Kinds, one ſweet, the other bitter. "The Doſe of 


diſtinguiſhes them into . ſuch as have a radiate 


G0 
two Kinds, the white and black; and the Arabions Fad 


our Coſtus is from, twelve Grains to half a Dram; and, in In- 
fuſion, from two Drams to half an Ounce. It was antiently 
uſed as a Perfume. | | 
It was likewiſe emplo in Sacrifice. 
COSTUS HOR ORUM. See BALSAMITA MAS. 
5 NIGRA. See CIN ARA, 1 
COTARONIUM. A Word ws Paracelſus. wt 
implies a Liquor, into which- all Bodies, and even their 
ments, ma diſſolved. 3 
COTHODN, ,. A kind of large eartheh Cup, uſed to 
qriak out of ; or an earthen Veſſel, wherein Flowers, Leaves; 
and Roots, were kept, being preſs'd down in it. In Galen, it 
imports an carthen Veſlel for burning Cadmia. 
INUS, Aru, among the Antients, imported the 
Oleafter, or wild Olive-tree. t : 
Corixvs, among the modern Botiniſts, implies a Shrub of 
another Kind, | 
The Characters are, | ** "ot * 
The Leaves are round, and ſuſtain'd by long Pedicles. The 
Flower-cup is ſmall and quinquefid ; the Floſcules are roſa- 
ceous and pentapetalous, diſpoſed in capillary Branches; the 
Ovary becomes an orbicular Fruit, which contains a triang 
Seed, under a hard indiviſible Shell. N 
There is but one Species of the Cotinur, which is the 
Cotinus ; coriaria, PL; Dendr. 293. Elm, Bot. 483. 
Tourn. Inſt. 610. Brerh. Ind. A. 2. 228, Corixus, Offic. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen, 80. Cotinus Matthioli, C. B. Pin. I5. 


 Cocergria, Cotinus coriaria nonnullis difta, Chab. 37. The 
Rai Hiſt, 2. 1696, 


gria, frve Cotinus putata, J. B. 1. 494. 
Coggygria Theophraſti vel Cotinus . Plinii, Ger. 1293. 
Emac, I 6. Cotinus Coriaria, Park. Theat. 1451. VE. 
N OR RED * Hows K 
is Shrub flowers in May, and produces ripe Fruit in July 
and Augu/t. The Wood is uſed, in the — een Pad 4 
France, to dye Woollen Cloth yellow, The Leaves are uſed 
by the Tanners for preparing their Leather. | 
The whole Plant is thought to be extremel) drying and 
aſtringent. Of a Decoction of the Leaves, Gugel are 
prepared, which are good for Ulcers of the Mouth and Tongue ; 
and are uſed againſt Relaxations of the Uvula, and Glands in 
the Fauces, The Fruit is particularly ſeryiceable in Ulcers of 
the Fauces and Pudenda ; and reſtrains Dlarrhœas, and a too 
copious menſtrual Diſcharge. | | 
Leaves, dry'd and powder'd, and then ſprinkled on the 
Belly, after anointing it with Vinegar of Roſes, ſtop any Flux 
of the Belly, according to Matthiohas, 
COTIS, ric. 15 
take it for the Hollow of the Neck, near its Articulation with 
th Heme Hippocrates uſes this Word in his Treatiſe de Mor- 
is, L. 2. | | | 5 
COTONASTER. A Name for the Crategus ; folio ob- 
longs ; ſerrato, utringut virente. Kh 14 
. COTONEA, See . f 
COTONEASTER. A Name for the Maſpilus 1. folio 
ubrotunds ; fruttu rubro. | 
COTONIUM, See BomBaAx. kno | 
 COTTYPHUS, ##vgs;, or drug, The Name of a Fi 
mention'd by Oribaſfius, in his medicinal Collections, L. 2. 
58. It is the Merula, or Cook-fiſh, See MiexuLa, . 
COTULA.. 3 5 


The Characters are, m | 


The Leaves are ſmall, like thoſe of Chamomile ; the Flower 


is crown'd, or 2 Seeds are flat, in the Shape of a 


Heart, and winged. Flower- cup is generally ſquamous. 
Boerhaave mentions ſix Species of this Plant, 2055 are, 


ts of the ſame Plant, differing only in Age; the freſheſt 1. Cotula; flore luteo, radiato, ) Se& BUPHTHALMUM. 
being only the Ceſtus dulcis, and the oldeſt ſtaleſt the bit- 2. Cotula ; flore pallido, radiate Chryſanthemum, ſolio 
ter; and, indeed, ſo long ago as Garaas ab Horto and Clufiis, Cotulz, flore allo. Triumſett. Chryſanthemum, frutitoius, 
they began to be of this Opinion. This is a pretty thick Root, ſubeundidum. C. B. P. 135. 2 a 
brown on the Outſide, and of ay low.White within, appearing 3% Cotula ; floris radiis fulphureis, diſco luteo, 4. 
.a little ſpongy in the Middle. IIs oſ à ſomewhat hot bitter- 4. Cotula ; flore albog pleno. 2X. 1 
iſh Taſte, and of a Smell pretty much reſembling the Orris- F. Cotula; flore Juteo, nudo. 7. 495. Chryſanthemum, 
root. The Coftus is deſcrib'd in the 11th Volume, and 15th Valentinum. Cluſ. H. 332; Buphibalm tenuifolio ſimile, Chry- 
Table, of the Hortus Malabaricus, by the Name of Tijana Cua. ſuntbemum Jalentimum A J. B. 3. 126. | 
It is accounted to be hot and dry, comforting the Head and © 61 Cotula 3 Cretics ; minima ; tolio i; 


Stomach, and helping vertiginous. Diſorders. It is likewiſe a 

1 t, opening ObſtruQtions of the Womb, and 
ocuring the Catamenia. is one of the Ingredients in the 

cTheodtiacdss” d led; n ene 

4 It bears a Part 

Miller s Bet. O 


* 
* 
4 


I is alſo eſteem'd 25-2 good Hepatie 3 and is ſaid-to-be of 
Eu Organe, Colic, Drip, 


_Seryice-in Obſtructions of 
and Palſr. | Ms EI 
That Coſtus is beſt which is recent, denſe, -odorous, bittet- 


| Geoffrey ſays, we are ſtill i of the Coſtus "of | the 
| Anticnts, of which the Greeks had three Kinds. Pliny lin- 


— Not. IL 


” = „ „ " 
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. -COTURN 


Von are-to chuſe thoſe-which are yoiingy\tendet; and well 

Several Authors look upon Quail to-be very bad Food, tho* 

25722 webe, fe, 
7 


x 
£4 


. — | 
inflexo. T Cor. 37. 4. Boerhaave's Indes alter Plant. Val. a; 


Offic: Schrod. 5. 317. Bellon. des Oy 
t Ornith. a. 2 — er 2 
juſd. „A. 58. > - 310: Mer. Pin. 27 

v. A. — 184. Jonſ. © Avid, 47. TIA 
QUAIL. 17 * Dane = ** 


fed. They are very nouriſhing, create an Appetite, and prov 


Juice, | 


ey are ſomewhat hard of Digeſtion, ei y when 
— tale” - edt 
5 : 


"0 


e poſterior Part of the Head. Some | 


COT 


ey agree at all times with any Age and Conſtitution, pro- 
vided they are moderately uſed. 
REMARES. 


The Quail is a ſmall Bird, ſomewhat bigger than a Thruſh, 
finely feather'd, and has a, 
upon Millet, Corn, and other Grains. It is ſuch tender 
and delicious Food, that'it is ſerved to the beſt Tables. 

Moſt Authors do not agree about the Effects produced by the 
Quail. Averrhoes ſays it has 
for Perſons recovering from Sickneſs, and ſuch as enjoy per- 
ſect Health; which we willingly agree to, becauſe, in the 
firſt Place, we have not experienced any ill Effects produced 
by the Quail : Secondly, becauſe we find its Fleſh to conſiſt 
of a Subſtance, which is a little compact in the Parts thereof; 
and that it contains a convenient Proportion of oily and bal- 
ſamic Principles, and of volatile Salts. Indeed, it is ſome- 
times not ſo eaſy of Digeſtion, and this proceeds from its 
Over-fatneſs, which —— it ſit heavy on the Stomach ; but 
when it is uſed moderately, there is none of this ſmall In- 
convenience to be met with from it. 

Galen, Pliny, and Avicenna, on the contrary, aſſure us, that 
the Quail is very dangerous Food; and Galen ſays, he had 
ſeen ſeveral Perſons in Phocis, Bazatia, and Doris, who fell 
into Convulſions and Epilepſies, that had eaten thereof; and 
this, as he imagines, was produced from the Quails of this 
Country feeding upon Hellebore ; tho', on the contrary, this 

Plant ſeems to me to be more likely to cure, than to cauſe 
the Epilepſy ; for this, working by Stool and Vomit, may 

the and pungent Humours which cauſe it: But 
tho' Hellebore, of itſelf, were proper for the producing of 
Epilepſies, and that Quails very frequently f 2 it, it 
would not from thence follow, that Quail cauſe Epilepſies; 
ſince the Hellebore, by aſſimilating itſelf with the ſolid Parts 
of the Quails, muſt have loft a certain Diſpoſition of its in- 
—_— arts, wherein alone this pretended Malignity might 
conſiſt, 

Thoſe who are of Galen's Opinion, in reſpe to a Quail, fur- 
ther ſay, for the maintaining of it, that Quail, being uy 
liable to epileptical Motions, may impart the ſame to thoſe 
that eat them; but it would follow from hence, that Goats, 
e Capons, Turtles, and ſeveral other Animals, com- 
monly eat by us, and that are often ſubje& to Epilepſies, 
muſt communicate the ſame to us, which we have not yet 
experienced. Some of the Antients, following the falſe 
Reaſoning of Galen, with reſpect to the Effects of the Quail, 
will have it eaten with Coriander-ſeed, Vinegar, and ſeveral 
other Ingredients, which will make it loſe its good Taſte, 
and ſo pretend hereby to diveſt it of its ſuppoſed Malignity ; 
but as we are not yet ſo well convinced of its being ſo per- 
nicious, we ſhall hold ourſelves free to ſeaſon the Quail with 
what we ſhall deem moſt proper to improve its pleaſant 
Taſte ; and we ſhall not trouble ourſelves about correcting 
a pretended ill Quality, of which we have no manner of 


Experience. 

The Quail does not riſe high above the Earth, and flies heavi- 
ly ; for, which Reaſon Pliny calls it rather a terreſtrial than 
aereal Bird; but Nature has made it Amends, by the great 
Agility of its Feet, whereby it runs extremely ſwift. It is 
a wanton and laſcivious Bird. 

The Fat of the Quail is to take away Specks on the 
Eyes; as its Dung, when dried and reduced to Powder, is 
for the Falling-ſickneſs. Lemery on Foods, 


As the Aliment of Quails is principally Vegetables and Wa- 
ter, and the habitual Exerciſe not very great, it does not ſeem 
likely, that the Salts ſhould be very much exalted ; and yet 
=__ mes oy this Fes. infinuates the IP. _ 

erbaave es Quail amongſt cent ts 
and ſays it feeds on Inſecbs. 1 
4 8 28 rr | 
„ KoTYAn, is properly ſignifies Ca- 
vity in a Bone, in which any other "i is * z but it 
is generally uſed to expreſs Acetabulum, or Cavity, which 
receives the Head of the * bone. It alſo imports a deep 
Sinus, ſurrounded with large Lips. | | | 
le, Cotyla, Catula, among. the Antients, fignify'd not 
only à Dri p, of a wide and deep Capacity, ut any 
thing which had a Cavity ; for Inſtance, the Hollow of the 
Hand, as we learn from Athmens, Lib. 11. Cap. 8. But it is 
alſo.-a Meaſure of among the Greeks for Things liquid 
as well as dry, and is the fame with the Hemina of the Romans, 
containing half a Sextaty, or four Acetabula: Hence it a 
that it contains ten Ounces of Wine, and nine of Oil. See 
Galen, de Ponderibus & diem ſurit, where he alſo determines its 
Capacity of Honey, which is thirteen: Qunces and à half. 
Phlander, on Vitruvius, makes the Cotyla conſiſt of ten Uncie 
min/urales. It will help us; ſor the better D or of 
ject in 


/ 
thors, to read what Pitiſcus has written on this'Subj 
is Lexicon :- <. The Cotyla, ſays 
66 A is half a Sextary, and the twelfth Part of a Chœus. 
; L 7 


5 


he, wich is-alſo call'd Tr 


. 


= 


afant Note. It uſually feeds 


46 fes 
* medicinal Unciz, and Libre menſurales, are the ſame as the 


Juices ; and that it is good 


COT 


& contains two Quarteries and ſix Cyathi : Its Capacity, full 
« of Oil, weighs ſeven Ounces and a half, or ſixty rams 
« and it holds, of Wine or Water, eight Ounces two Drams 
« two Scruples, The Attic Cotyle was nine Halic Ounces, 
« which, as they are mark'd by the Sections of the Horn, 
% weigh ſeven Ounces and a half; fo that the Unciee menſura- 
iffer from the ponderales ; and hence it is, that the 


« "Attic and Roman, The Cotyla Georgica is larger than the 
« Libralis, as containing thirteen Laciæ menſurales and a half, 
e that is, a Roman Pound, beſides an Ounce and a half, The 
+6. Cotyla hippiatrica libralis is twelve Roman Ounces, That 
&« of Paris is, indeed, a Pound; but more than the Roman 
«« Pound, in the ſame Proportion as the Paris Foot is larger 
& than the Roman Foot; that is, by nine Drams, or an Ounce 
« and a Dram, which we may call the Depth of an Inch and 
„ a half, if we compare lineal with folid Meaſures.” Rieger. 
It is neceſſary, for underſtanding the above Quotation, to 
obſerve, that there was amongſt the Romans a Libra menſuralis, 
which the Greeks call'd Aires werews, and diſtinguiſh'd from 
the re cu or the Libra ponderalis. This conſiſted of 
twelve Ounces, and was divided likewiſe as the £. It was 
made commonly of Horn, and divided by twelve Lines marking 
the Ounces; from whence it was call'd by Galen xigzs pirealon, 
Cornu menſurale. According to Galen, Lib. 6. de . 
Medicament. this Libra menſuralis weigh'd ten Ounces of 
and, of Wine, eleven Ounces two Scruples one Obolus and one 
Siliqua, according to the ponderal Libra; that is, in the Pro- 
portion of Nine to Ten, which the Antients all along ſuppoſed 
to be that of the ſpecific Gravities of Oil and Wine, Accord» 
ing to the Weight of Wine aſſign' d by Galen, the Libra men- 
ſuralis contain'd 19. o85 ſolid Inches, ſomewhat leſs than three 
uarters of our Pint, Wine-meaſure. | 
COTYLEDON. Certain glandular Bodies, adhering to 
the Chorion of ſome Animals, are call'd by the Name of Coty» 
ledons ; but no ſuch Subſtances are obſervable in the Human 
Chorion. 
 CoTYLEDON, in Botany, is that Part wherein the nutri- 
tious Juices of the new Plant are prepared. In ſome Plants 
there is but one Cotyledon, but in moſt there are two, which 
become the ſeminal Leaves: Hence the Diſtinction betwixt 
monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous Plants, Rieger. | 
CoTYLEDON is alſo the Fac 
The Characters are, 
In Root, Leaves, Stalk, and the whole Appearance, it 
reſembles the Sedum, Houſeleek. The Flower-cup is multifid. 
The Flower is monopetalous, quinquefid, and tubulated. The 
Fruit is like that of the Sedum. Kg 
Bierhaave takes notice of ten Species of this Plant. 
1. Cotyledon ; major. C. B. Pin. 285. Teurn. Inft. go.' Elem. © 
Bot. 76. Boerh. Ind. A. 287. Unmbilicus Veneris, Offic. Ger. 
23. Emac. 528. Mer. Pin. 126. Merc. Bot. 1. 77. Phyt. 
rit. 131. OUnmbilicus Veneris vulgaris, Park. Theat. 140. 
Cotyledon vera, radice tuberoſa, 7 B. 3. 683. Raii Hi 2. 
1878. Synop. 3. 271. Cotyledon, Umbilicus Veneris, Chab. 
f 37 » Cotyledon Dieſcoridis, Umbilicus Veneris vulgaris, Ru 
or. Jen. 31. Sedum luteum murale Spicatum, folio umbile 
cato rotunds, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 470. NAVELWORT. + 
This Plant has a thick knotted Root, with many Fibres at 
the Bottom, from which ſpring ſeveral fat ſucculent Leaves'; 
the lowermoſt of which have their Foot-ſtalks ſet on upon the 
Side of the Leaf, which is roundiſh, and crenated about the 
Edges ; but the upper Leaves have the Foot-ſtalk inſerted into 
the Middle. They are round, and ſomewhat! hollow. The 
Flowers grow on the Tops of the Branches, in long Spikes, of 
a whitiſh-green Colour, hollow, and of an oblong cylindrical 
Shape, each of which is ſucceeded by two little horn'd Veſſels, 
in which are contain'd many ſmall Seeds. It grows upon old 
Stone-walls and Buildings in divers Parts of England, and 
flowers in May. The Leaves only are uſed. | 
Navelwort is gently. cooling and moiſtening, refrigerating 
and aſtring 


ame of a Plant. 


ent, uſeful in hot Diſtempers of the Liver: It pro- 
vokes Urine, and takes off the Heat and Sharpneſs thereof. 
The Juice, reef e the Shingles, St. Antony's 
Fire, the Pain and Inflammation of the Piles. It is likewiſe 
uſeful againſt Kibes and Chilblains. It is an Ingredient in the 
Un Populron ; tho“ the Herb-gatherers too frequent] 

impoſe the Nymphæa minima, or Frog bit, or, which is 

the Cotyledon eftris or Marſh-penywort, for this Herb, on 
their: unwary Cultomers. a Ge; 07 45610 

Cotyledon ; Africana ; fruteſcens ; foliis orbiculatis, limbo 
. purpureo:cinEtis. T. 90. Sedum, 1 fruteſerns, incanum, 
Fe orbiculatis. H. L. 349 H. 3. 474: Sedion, majus, 
arbereſtens,, Africanum, alterum, folits rotundieribus, glaucis, 
Jimbo Purpures cinftis. Breyn. Prodr. 1. 47.\Sedum, majur, an- 
bereſcens, Africanum, fon rotundioribus, glaucis, flore rabente. 
* Prodr. 2. 89. H. SHRUBBY A NAVEL- 
WORT, WITH ROUND LEAVES DG D WITH A 
PURPLE RIM. | FEE 2% e751 e 


* 
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Mor. Hort. Bleſ. 2 57. Chomel. 
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| ledon; Afra ; arboreſcens ; major; foliis glaucis, 
abs joribus ; flore luteo. Sadum, majus, after as Afri- 
canum,  faliis oblongioribus, flore luteo, n.. Prodr. 2. 88. 
Sedum, arboreſcens, Promontori: Bone Spei. Stapel. 35: 

I. 47. Sedum, maximum, arboreſcens, latifolum, flor 


Prodr. 7 
Jn Dn. ten. Rhyne. 3 Cent. 1. 170. H. GREATER 
'REE-LIKE AFRICA NAVELWORT, WITH Ogk- 


LONG SEA-GREEN LEAVES, AND A YELLOW 


FLOWER. | | 

Cotyledon ; major; arboreſcens; Afra; foliis orbicu- 
latis, glaucis, limbo purpureo, & maculis viridibus, ornatis. H. 
GREATER TREE-LIKE AFRICAN NAVELWORT, 
WITH ROUNDER SEA-GREEN LEAVES, HAVING 
PURPLE EDGES, AND SPOTTED WITH GREEN. 

5. Cotyledon ; mejor; arboreſcens 3 Afra; foliis mino- 

ribus, craſſiſſimis, viridioribus, minutiflime punctatis. Sedum, 
icanum, folio rotumdo, minori. Ind. 121. H. GREATER 
RICAN TREE-LIKE NAVELWORT, WITH 
SMALL THICK LEAVES. 

6. Cotyledon; major; arboreſcens ; Afra; foliis minoribus, 
oblongis, atro-viridibus. H. GREATER AFRICAN TREE- 
LIKE NAVELWORT, WITH SMALL OBLONG 
DARK-GREEN LEAVES. 

7. Cotyledon ; Africana ; fruteſcens ; folio longo & an- 

ito; flore flaveſcente. Commel. Rar. 23. H. R. D. SHRUB- 
by AFRICAN NAVELWORT, WITH A LONG 
NARROW LEAF, AND A YELLOWISH FLOWER. 

8. Cotyledon; Africana z fruteſcens ; fler® umbellato, 
coccineo. Commel. Rar. 24. H. R. D. SHRUBBY AFRI- 
CAN NAVELWORT, WITH SCARLET FLOWERS 
GROWING IN AN UMBEL. h 
2 8 Afra; arborea ; craſſo caudice ; folio auri- 

Urſi anguſtiore. f 

10. Cotyledon ; Afra; folio craſſo, lato, laciniato, floſculo 
aurco. Telephium, maximum, Africanum, e aurantio. Ex 
Cod. Bent. 1. Plukn. Phyt. 228. 3. H. R. D. AFRICAN 
NAVELWORT, WITH A BROAD THICK DIVIDED 
LEAF, AND SMALL YELLOW FLOWERS. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Plant. Val. 1. 


Beſides the foregoing Species of the Cotyledon, Dale men- 


8 - — $5 Cotyledon radice tuberoſa longa 

OT YLEDON. c. radice a r b 
807. Tourn. Inſt. 90. Tim. 

Bot. 76. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1878. Cotyledon flore lutes radice 1 

Dodart. Mem. 73. Cotyledon flore luteo maxima. Hort. Lugd. 

Bat. 191. Sedum luteum umbilicatum N radice repente 

majus. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 471. CREEPING NAVELWORT, 

The Leaves are uſed in the ſame Intentions as thoſe of the 
firſt Species mention*d above. 

COVALAM. The Name of a Plant which in the Ea/? 
Indies, otherwiſe called, Cucurbitifera * * Indica fruftus 
pulpd Cydonii amula. Cydonia erotica. C. B. An Malum C 
nium Indicum. Bontii ? Beli ſeu Serifole Bengalmſium, Cydonia 
eorundem Garciæ. J. B. 

This is a tall Tree, which grows in Malabar, and the 
Iſland of Ceylon; the Fruit of which reſembles a round Apple 
in Shape ; it is cover'd with a iſh thin Rind, under which 
lies another, which is hard and woody, incloſing a viſcid, yel- 
lowiſh, moiſt Subſtance, of a ſweetiſh acid Taſte, in which are 


plac'd flat, oblong, white Seeds, turgid with a gummy pellucid 


ice. 
This Fruit, whilſt tender, is preſerv'd in Sugar or Vinegar; 


when ripe, they are eaten by the Inhabitants of the Count 


, 
licious ; whilſt unripe, Rop a Diarchcea, 
or Dyſentery. A Decoction is p of the Bark, and ſmall 
Roots, with common Water, which cures ondriac Me- 
lancholy, Palpitations of the Heart, and Faintings. An Ele- 
Qtuary, made of the Bark in Powder with Honey, promotes 
= Jigeſtion of the Aliment, and takes away Head-achs, and 
Vertigos. 
— Flowers a Water is diſtil'd, poſſeſſed of cardiac and 
alexipharmic Virtues. | 

The Phyſicians of the Country, where this Tree grows, uſe 
the immature Fruit, .preſerv'd in Honey or Vinegar, to ſtop a 
Diarrhea ; and employ it for the Cure of a Dyſentery with 
great Succeſs, in any Manner. Raii Hit, Plant. 


and eſteem'd 


repar 
_. COUHAGE.:: Oc. Phoſeol 9 filiqud hir- 
a. ſt. 1. 887. Flor. 


— Coubage dicta. Raii 7 212. 
ivin. Ir. Letr. Phaſeolus filiqud hirſutd. Park. 'Theat. 
1056: Phaſeolus 2 excttans hirſutie filiguarum. Ger. 
Emac. 1215. Phaſeolus Zurratenſis filigus hirſutd 1 1 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 69. Herm. Hort. Lügd- Bat. 492. {Phaſeolus 
utriuſque Indiæ lobis villoſis, pungentibus, minor. Par. Bat. Prod. 
365. Cat. Jam. 69. "Hiſt. Jam. 1. 37, Phaſeolus Brafilianus 
For 22 22 S war”. * Hor. Par. x40. 
eo uratenſis villoſus fili qua wud, s. Hort. 
Boſ. 27. Nai Corona: Her 8. of cobiface. OR 
N e 28 Fate. 
is is 2 Kidney-bean - imported from the Za, 
Indies, where they are uſed as a Cure forthe Drop). nd 


„ 


= 


A Decoction of the Leaves cures an Aſthma. 


COU 
Inſuſe twelve Pods of this Plant in two Pints of Beer, and 
exhibit a Quarter of a Pint of this Infuſion every Morning 
to one labouring under a Dropſy, and. you will expe- 
rience it to be a moſt certain Remedy, is Receipt was 
communicated by Sir Samuel Hutbands, who lived ſome 
Years in Barbadees, and had often tried it on his Negto 


This is calld Silique hirſute, and, by  Cotruption of the | 


Word, Cowitch. Down, growing on the Outſide of the 
Pod, is ſo pointed, as, like a Nettle, to ſting the Fleſh, but not 
wich ſo painful a Senſation this cauſing only to itch 3/ which 
continues _ long, and — laſt will grow ſo troubleſome, as to 
excite m ain in rubbing to allay it; ſo that it frequent! 
occaſions a Flux of Hanes to the - hoy 4 
COUM is a Name for the Colchicum ; Chionenſe ; floribus 
Fritillariz inſtar teſſellatis ; foliis yndulatis. See Col chicum. 
COURAP. The indian Name for a Diſtemper, which, 
as Bontius informs us, is very common in Fave, and other 
Parts of the * It is a Sort of 
which generall Pi 
and Face, with ſuch an intolerable Itching, that the Perſons 
affected cannot forbear ſcratching themſelves perpetually, both 
in the Day, and during the Night : But they pay very dear for 
the Diverſion which this gives them ; for an inf Pain 
ſucceeds in thoſe Parts which are rendered bare, and denudated 
of the Cuticula, by the Nails ; theſe di ing an acrid Hu- 
mour, which vellicates the Parts, and cauſes the Linen to 
adhere ſo faſt to the raw Parts, as that it cannot be ſeparated 
from them without tearing the Cruſt form'd thereon, Cuurap 
ty Name for any Sort of Itch ; but the Inhabitants 
call this Diſtemper thus, by way of Eminence. It is fo ex- 
tremely contagious, that very few eſcape it. Though it is an 
unſeemly Diſorder, cauſing a Roughneſs of the „with 
Scales or Furfures, yet the Inhabitants imagine, that it is at- 
tended with one Ad e ; which is, that, whilſt a Perſon is 
affected with this, he is ſure to be troubled with no other dan- 
gerous Diſtemper; and look upon the Diſappearing of this, as 
a Prognoſtic of ſome worſe Diſorder. are, t 
very eaſy under it for many Years together, without being 
ſolicitous about w—_ it. It is remarkable, that the 
Vulgar in Scotland are poſſeſſed of the ſame Opinion with 
reſpe& to the Itch, and even carry it fo far, as to affirm, that 
the Catching this Diſtemper proves a Cure for any other pre- 
vious to it, conſidering it in the fame Light as others do the 
c_ 1 with j oo ſame Foundation. 
ure, according to Bentius, is to be begun by repeated 
Purges of the followi - | * | 
Take of clean Sena-leaves, fourteen Ounces ; of the beſt 
Rhubarb, and white Turbith, each eight Ounces ; of 
white Tartar, and the beſt Scammony, each four Ounces : 


Mix together. 


The Doſe is half a Dram. | 
As for Topics, Bontius recommends the following, which, 
he informs us, was communicated to him by Fu/tus as ; 


Take of the Ruſt of Iron, an Ounce ; of Sulphur, half a 
Dram : Let theſe be — wder'd in a Mortar, addi 
as much of the Juice o the Baſilicon, which grows ; 
the Indies, as is ſufficient to make the Powder into Paſtils, 
which are to be diſſoly'd in Vinegar, and applied to the 
Part affected at Night, waſhing it off the next Morning. 


If this is not ſufficient to perform a Cure, 


Take of Opium, half a Scruple ; of Lime of Shells 

Calcin'd, two Scruples : Let theſe be rub'd together in a 

Mortar, with the Juice of Love-apples. the 

| Cruſt is abraded, and the Ichor well abſterg'd from the 
Part affected, let it be anointed with this Compoſition. 


Bontius adds, that Oil of Benzoin, with a little Nitre, Sal 
Prunellæ, or a very ſmall Quantity of Sublimate, makes a 
Topic in theſe Caſes; and that the Juice of Lemons may 
commodiouſly added to theſe Applications, He farther in- 
forms us, that he cured. himſelf, when affected by this Diſorder 


then anoi the Part affected with prepat d Tutty, or Cen 
alone. The Diet ſhould. be moderate, and of Aliments 


afford a uice. . Boytius, de Medicina Indarum. — 
COURBARIL. This in the American — by which, the 


Indians call the T 
Characters 


| . gubſt ho 74 of | 09 n 
1 . — Ab. 1 
_ Arbor: Braſulien & gummifera, Gummi Anime 
mili. ae AM iquoſa ex Virginia, Lobo 245 
Scalro. C. B. Pin. 304. Arbor: Aenne. 

teu. 


in the Arm- pits, and upon the Breaſt, by. once purging, and 


elititur, Ejuſd. Animifera Arbor Brafiliana. Herm. Par. Bat. 
Prod. 12 2 ns —_— Mont. Exot. 11. 
Ind, Med. 10. _ quodammodo accedens, Arbor Anime 
Gummi funden, Americana, foliis magnis acuminatis in pediculo 
binis, lobo magno, e eduli. Breyn. Prod. 2. 8. Ceratia 

pbyllas Antegoana, Ricini majoris fruttu, offea filigua grandi 
incluſo, Pluk. Almag. 96. Phy Tab. 82. Jataiba Arbor. 
Piſon. (Ed. 1648.) 60. (Ed. 1658.) 123. Jonſ. Dendr. 313. 

etaiba Braſilienſibun. Marcg, 101. Courbaril. Plum. Nov. 

n. 49. Tab. 30. Lobus ex Wingandecaomw. J. B. 1. 436. 
Lobus Peregrinus cartilaginoſus 157555 nigro punices annulo cin- 
#0. Chab. 138. Locus vulgo. THE LOCUST-TREE. Dale. 

It is a large Tree, growing in many Parts of the J//# 
Indies, bearing two Leaves at a Joint, which are about the 
Bigneſs and Shape of Bay-leaves, but having the middle Rib 
bending towards one Side of the Leaf, which makes one Half 
appear bi than the other. It bears large Lobes or Pods, 
three or , Inches long, and two Inches over, of a flattiſh 
round Shape, very thick and hard, and full of ſmall Aſperities, 
making them feel like Shagreen, of a browniſh yellow Colour, 
containing in the Inſide ſeveral hard ſtony Kernels. 

COURONDI. H. M. P. 4. T. 50. Arbor Indica fruttu 
rotundo, cortice molli nucleum unicum nudum Glandi fimilem 
continente. 

This is a tall evergreen Tree, which grows about Paracaro, 
in the Eat Indies, The Juice expreſs'd from the Leaves, 
taken in warm Whey, cures a Diarrhœa and Dyſentery; as do 
the Kernels of the Fruit, taken any way. Raii Hit. Plant. 

COUROU-MOELLI. H. M. P. 5. T. 39. Pe 77: A 
Shrub about four or five Foot high, which grows about Baypim, 
and other ſandy Places near Cochin, in the Eaft Indies. The 
Bark, together with the Root, boil'd in Cows Milk, is 
eſteem'd an Antidote againſt the Bites of Serpents. Of the 
Bark bruiſed, with Oil, a Liniment is prepared, which is ſaid 
to be good in the Gout. The Fruit, which is a black, ſhining, 
ſucculent, acid Berry, is eſteem'd very delicious. Raii Hiſt. 
Plant. 

COUTON. The Name of a Tree which grows in Ca- 
nada, like the Walnut- tree, call'd Arbor /inifera Couton, Ju- 
glandi fimilis. J. B. | | 

This Tree is remarkable for affording, from Inciſions made 
in it, a Juice in great Quantities, of a very agreeable Taſte, 
like that of Orleans Wine. 

COXA OSSA. The ſame as Offa Innominata, See Ix- 
N OMINATA. . 

COXENDIX; The Iſchium. Some call the Offa In- 
nominata by the Name of O//a Coxendicis. See INNOMINATA. 

CRABRO. Offic. Aldrovy. de Inſect. * Jonſ. de Inſect. 
22. Charlt. Exer. 38. Crabro vulgaris. Raii Inſect. f 
Crabre, Tenthredo. Mer. Pin. 196. Mouff. Inſect. 49. E 
HORNET. 

I don't know that the Hornet is uſed as a Medicine; but 
their Combs are recommended in a Drench for that Diſorder in 
Horſes, which Vegetius, L. 2. C.23. calls Scrofula, meaning, 
I believe, what we call the Strangles. 

The Sting of the Hornet is very troubleſome, making the 
Part affected to ſwell very much, with an exceſſive Pain. I 
ſhould apprehend, that anointing it with Oil of Olives would 


de the moſt effectual Remedy. 


CRADE, *e#dn. In Hippocrates it imports the Branch of 


a Fig-tree. | | 

CRAPALE, xeairdan, According to Galen, in his Com- 
mentary on the third Aphoriſm of the fifth Section of _ 
crates, it ſignifies. every Diſorder of the Head, produced by 
exceſſive drinking of Wine. | | 

CRAMA, from ##egvrpz, to mix. Any fort of Mixture. 

CRAMBE, in general, ſignifies a Cabbage ; but the mo- 
dern Botaniſts diſtinguiſh it from the Braſſica. According to 
Beerhaave, the Characters are, _ | 2. 

The Seed-veſſel is unicapſular, divides into two Parts, and 
contains a ſingle oblong Seed. ant el” 

The Species are, Shun lim, . is. 0 

1. Crambe; 5 * 2 Tourn. bel — — 

{ 181. Boerh. Aud. A. 2. 1. Raii Synop. 3. 207. Braffica ſylveſ- 
— Offic. Braſſica Maritima. Raii "3 Þ 16. Brafſco 2. 
ma mono ſpermot. C. B. Pin. 112. Braffica Marina Anglica. Ger. 
248. Emac. 315. Mer: Pin. 16. Braſſiaa Marina 18 
Park. Theat. 270, Merc. Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 16. Braſſica 


moneſper mos Anglica. J. B. 2. 830. Chab. 270. Braſſica major 


multi alba, mon . Oxon. 2. 209. 
CE OLEWORT, or CABBAGE. I OY 
This is uſed as an Aliment, like other Cabbage, 
young; but is eſteem'd more hot and dry. Dale informs us, 
that the Leaves heal! Wounds, and diſcuſs inflammatory and 
other Tumors. bos bur " 
2. Crambe ; Orientalis; dentis leonis folio z . erucaginis 
facie. T. C. 14. Boerh. Ind. alt. Fal. 2. 1 
- don't know, that the ſecond Species has any medicinal 
Virtues aſcribed to it. | * 


+» CRAMBEION, ele. according to Eretian, is the old 


Sicilian Name for the Cicuta, Hemlock ; and zegjuBiot is, 
He gehius, interpreted the ſame. But | * 

RAMBION, zezpCior, in Hippocrates, imports a Decoction 
of Cabbage. 

CRAMPUS. The Cramp. Helmont. | 

CRANEIA, este. The Cornus, Cornelian Cherry-tree. 

CRANGON. Offi. Squilla Crangen. Aldrov. de Exang. 
150. 149. Ronde], de Piſc. 1. 547. Geſn. _—_ 906. Jonſ. 
Exang. 17. Alia Squilla. Bella. de 359. 
PRAWN. | | 

This is a Sea Shell-fiſh, too well known to require a De- 
ſcription. It is eſteem'd an extremely nouriſhing Food, and 
therefore proper in Conſumptions. Dale. 

CRANIUM. The Skull. See Carvur. 

The human Skull has been much celebrated for the medi- 
cinal Virtues it is ſaid to exert, in the Cure of Epilepſies, 
Aptplexies, Dyſenteries, Fevers, and arthritic Diſorders ; and 
has, on this Account, not only been employ'd as an Ingredient 
in ſome Shop-Compoſitions, but has alſo been recommended 
by the Superſtitious, as an Amulet againſt Conſumptions, Hz- 
morrhages, and Incontinence of Urine, But, becauſe the Uſe 
of this Remedy was likely very often to diſappoint the Patient 
who try'd it, certain Circumſtances, not very eaſy to becom- 
ply'd with, were ſaid to be neceſlary to its producing the 
ſalutary Effects intended, which might ſerve as an Excuſe for 
the Preſcriber, in caſe of Failure. Thus the Skull was to be 


that of a young healthful Man, who died of a violent Death ; 


it was, moreover, to have been expoſed to the Air for many 


Tears, and never to have been buried ; beſides, it was to be 


very clean, and free from Filth, A Female Skull only, as 
was ſaid, could produce the deſir d Effects in Women, and 
that of a Male in Men. And the anterior Part was preferr'd 
to the poſterior. Some attributed the greateſt Efficacy to the 


triangular Bone, which, in ſome Skulls, is found at the 


Juncture of the lambdoidal and ſ:gittal Sutures. In order to 
increaſe the Eſteem, and, conſequently, the Price, of Medi- 
cines prepared of the human Skull, ſome Dealers in Medicines 
endeavoured to poſſeſs People with a Notion, that, upon di- 
ſtilling or calcining it, various ſupernatural Noiſes were heard, 
as if ſome evil Spirit was inclin'd to frighten the Artiſt from 
procuring a Medicine of ſuch extraordinary Virtues. Some 
grave Authors, however, preſcribe it: Thus, Angelus Sala di- 
rects it to be taken uncalcin'd, in the Form of a very fine 
Powder, for the Epilepſy. And Lemery orders it, with the 
ſame View, dry'd and powder'd, from ten Grains to two 
Scruples ; and, upon a Suppoſition that it is poſſeſs'd. of ſome 
Virtues againſt an Epilepſy, accounts for them from the vola- 
tile Salts it contains: Therefore, ſays he, it muſt not be cal- 
cin'd, becauſe, by that means, it is depriv'd of its volatile 
Salts, the Part wherein its Efficacy reſides. Riverius orders 
the Shaving of a Skull, in the Quantity of a Dram, to be 
taken in Broth, or any other proper Liquor, for the Cure of a 
Dyſentery, And Hartman carries the Affair ſo far, as to 
aliert, that even drinking frequently out of a Skull cures the 
King's-evil. What Ettmuller relates, is too ridiculous to 
mention ſeriouſly ; which is, that ſome Soldiers imagine, | that 
drinking out of a Skull renders them invulnerable. 
Notwithſtanding the Reputation of the human Skull as a 
Medicine, Galen, and, fince him, many other Authors, have 
been of Opinion, that the human Skull is poileſſed of no more 
Virtues than any other Bones, either of Man or Beaſt, or 
Hartſhorn ; and that it is nothing more than an Abſorbent. 
Rieger cautions the Phyſician, who preſcribes this Medicine 
uncalcin'd, to take care, that the Skull, which is uſed, did not 
belong to a Perſon-who was infected with the Pox, which fre- 
quently attacks this Part. Fuller, is of Opinion, that a Skull 
is deſtitute of all manner of medicinal. Virtues, And Eraftus 
affirms, from Experience, that calcin'd Hartſhorn is preferable 
to it in every medicinal Intention. F unker ſays, that when 
exhibited with other Ingredients, it is ſometimes found of 
ſome Efficacy in Epilepſies, but very ſeldom when given alone: 
Hence he juſtly concludes, that the ſalutary Effects are owing 
to the other antiepileptic Drugs adminiſter d with it. L 
It is not found, by chymical Analyſis, to differ from other 
Bones: The Water, therefore, Spirit, Oil, and volatile Salt, 
of a human Skull do not perceptibly differ from thoſe of o 
Bones. The principal Shop-compoſition, in which a Skull is 
an Ingredient, is the Pulvis ad Cuttetum. sdb 
The Earth found in a human Skull, after being expaſed for 
many Vears, is ſaid, by Pliny, to be a- Depilatory of the 


Ins 4 Eye-lids. Au 


> an Account of che Moſs which grows on the Craniumi, 
BALE ion ak Na 
CRANOCOLAP TES. ed. The Name of a 


venomous Spider, which is the fourth of the ſix Species men- 


tioned by Actius, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 1. C. 188. 


grow laſt of all, and are call'd otherwiſe -Dentes Sapienti. 


_CRAPAUDINA.. The Toad-ftone, Sec Buy ox1T ES. 
CRAPULA. The ſame as CRarale 2 
; ch 


. 
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CRASIS, ec, from xeegrrvpr, to mix. A Mixture, as 
of Wine and Water. But it is uſed by Phyſicians to Expreſs a 
Mixture of Galen's firſt Elements, or ities. In this Senſe 
it is the ſame as T EMPERAMENTUM. 

CRASPEDON, zegor:dr. A Diſorder of the Lula, 
when it down in the Form of a thin, oblong Membrane. 
Aretaus de Cauſis & Signis Acut. Lib, 1. Cap. 8. 

5 TE SHIN A. The large Inteſtines. See 
ELIA, . 

CRASSENA. A Term coined by Paracelſus, to expreſs 
certain ſaline, putrefactive, and ve Parti which pro- 
duce Ulcers, and Tumors of various Forms. 

CRASSULA. The ſame as Fnacampſeros, Orpine. 

CRATAGUS. The Wild-ſervice-tree. 

The Characters are, | 

The Leaves are ſingle, and not pinnated ; the 
roſaceous and 


Ovary lik of the P : 
ntapetalous ; the Ovary like that of the Pear; 
the Fruit is in like a Pear, of the Size of a Berry, con- 
taining callous in membranous Cells. 

Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant. 
1. Cratzgus ; folio ſubrotundo, ſerrato, ſubtus incano. See 
ARIA. | 

2. Cratzgus ; folio oblongo, ſerrato, utrimque virente. T. 


633. Chamaemeſpilus, J. B. 1. 72. Cotonaſter, folio oblongo, 
e 4578 .F. * — er 8 2 Cluſ. H. 
A Meſpilus, humilis, folio | Cydonie oblongo, ſerrato. 


3. Cratzgus; Virginiana ; foliis Arbuti. T. 933- Sorbus, 
Virginiana, foliis Arbuti. Breyn. Prodr. 1. H. L. 699. THE 
VIRGINIAN WILD-SERVICE, WITH LEAVES LIKE 
THE STRAWBERRY-TREE. 

4 Cratzgus ; folio laciniato. Tourn. In/t. 633. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 248. Sorbus torminalis, Offic. Ger. 1288. Emac. 1421. 
Mer. Pin. 115. Aldrov. Dendr. 618. Sorbus torminalis Plinii, 
Chab. 2. Merc. Bot. 71. Phyt. Brit. 117. Sorbus torminalis 
ſeu er. Park. . 1420. Sorbus torminalis & Cra- 


ee fee l., I., bnd, G E. Pi. 45. Kl Hite 
Sorbus 1 5 folie oh, Jon a 7 


aliit Sorbus torminalis, Crate + of L 
WILD-SERVICE OR SORB-TREE. ale. 

The common Service-tree will, in good Ground, 2 
ſiderably tall, having a whitiſh Bark, and Leaves that differ from 
thoſe of the true Sorbus, in not being winged, but ſomewhat 
like the Maple, tho' larger and longer, being cut into ſeven 
ſharp-pointed and ſerrated nts, the two next the Stalk 
—_ cut ind , of a Pale-green above, and whitiſh under- 
'neath. The Flowers grow in Cluſters like the true Sorbus, of 
a yellowiſh-white Colour ; and the Fruit is ſet in the fame 
manner on long Foot-ſtalks, more than as big again as the 
common Haws : They are likewiſe umbilicated at the Top, of a 
harſh reſtringent Taſte when green, but, when mellow'd, 
ſweet and pleaſant, having a ſtony Subſtance in the Middle, 
including two Seeds. It grows frequently in Woods and 
8 and flowers in „the Fruit being ripe in Sep- 
ſember. * 
The Fruit is ſubſtituted for the Sorbus ſativa, or true Sorbus, 
—_— the fame Nature, or rather more aſtringent and bind- 
-ing : It is for all Kinds of Fluxes, either of Blood or Hu- 
mours : When ripe, it is pleaſant and grateful to the Stomach, 
promoting Digeſtion, and preventing the too baſty Paſſage of 
the Bad out of the Bowels, and is commended in Fevers at- 
tended with a Diarrhœa. $1437 0 
 CRATAGONUM. See MELAMPYRUM. 
| CRATER, eri. A large Drinking-cup. But Rulandus 
5 4. a Braſs Kettle, wide at the Bottom, and narrow at 

CRATERION, eri A mall Cup, Pot, or Veſſel. 

CRATIBULA, or CRATICULA. he Iron Bars, or 
Grate, which cover the Aſh-hole in Chymical Furnaces, 

CRAUROS, e,. Friable. 
* according to Blancurd, is the anterior Part of the 
T J = 
CREBER. Frequent. It be to Reſpiration, and to 
the Pulſe, when the Intervals betwixt each Inſpiration, or each 
Pulfation of the „ are very ſhort. bn 4; 

CREGYON, xgiyur, Good. In Hippocrates it is apply d 
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CREMASTER, from xg2dv, to ſuſpend. The Name of 
a Muſcle of the Tefticle, of which there is one on each Side. 
It ariſes fleſhy from the loweft and fore Part of the Spine of the 
Os Hium, and upper Part of the Ligamentum Pubic, its Fibres 
ing parallel with thoſe of the Obliguus Aſcendens, (not with 
the Tranſverſalis, as Bartbolin objects- againſt. R;olan) and, 
almoſt encompaſſing the Proceſs of the Peritonzum, deſcends 
with it, and is inſerted into the Tus Faginalis, upon which it 
is ſpread in ſeveral diſtin Portions.” ew Hl 


Uſe is to draw up and de Teſth.. oh 
9 The Name of a Diſtemper which is ſaid to be 
_ OL, 


= — 
* 
1 
endemial in Hungery, which, by the Deſcription, ſhould be & 


Hungary 
fort of Crapula, It is' cured by drinking a ſmall Quantity of 
" REMNOL = rei The Lips of Ulcers, and the Labia 
. i the Labi 
of the F emale | 2 2 

CREMOR, xv, or xvndt, in Gree. It ſignifies, firſt, 
the expreſſed Juice of any Grain, Secondly, the {train'd Juice 
< OL partic 2 wa. — it be ſo ſoft ax ins 

* aStrainer, TISANAs it imports 
Cream of Milk, in 

CREMOR Tartari is a Preparation of Tartar thus call'd, be- 
cauſe properly it is the Cream or Scum of a Decoction of Tar- 
tar in Water. See TARTARUs. at 

CRENZA, in Botany, imports Inciſures on the Edges of 
the Leaves of Plants. Hence Leaves with theſe Inciſures are 
call'd crenated Leaves, which differ from ſerrated Leaves, in 
which the Inciſures are more acute. 

CREPATIO, or CREPATURA. In Pharmacy Crepatura 
implies the Cracking or Breaking of any Seed in boiling ; and 
„ I SO EY ALE 

* turam. 

REPATURA, in Paracelſus, ſignifies an inteſtinal Hernia, 

CREPINUM, in Paracelſus, is Tartar, 

CREPTTATIO. The as DEgcREPITATIO, which 


ſce. 
_ CREPITUS. A Diſcharge of Air from the Anus, attended 
with a Noiſe. 
Crxgrieus Luet, in Botany, is that Fungus, which in 
Engliſh is call'd Puff- hall. See LYCOr ER DON. 
RESERA, xgnov%egz. A Sieve for the ſeparating the Bran 
from Meal. 
CRESPULUM, , in Myrepſus, is the Herb call'd 
thalmum, Ox-eye. 
RESSIO, according to Blancard, is a Name for the CAx- 
DAMON. | | 
CRETA. Chalk, call'd by the Greets Kerim yi, Cretan 
Earth, becauſe the beſt Sort was brought from Crete, now 
Candia. Kentman takes notice of fifteen different Sorts of 
Chalk. Geoffrey defines Chalk a denſe, brittle, earthy Sub- 
ſtance, which readily ſtains the Fingers, and Ricks to the 
Tongue, without any Aſtringency. * T- of Earth 
come under the Denomination of Chalk. ſe mention'd by 
Dale are, the Creta Alba ; Terra Meliteg ; Plunbum Nigrum 
and Terra Selinuſie. = 
The white Chalk, or Creton Earth, is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 
Creta, Offic. Mer. Pin. 218. Schrod. 320. Worm. Muſ. 3. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 2. Worm. 3. am 580. Terra Creta, Aldrov. 
— . x8 241. Creta alba, ſeu Candida, Dougl. Ind. 28, 
This is now found in many Countries beſides Crete. It raiſes 
an Efferyeſcence with acid Liquors, and is therefore deſerved! 
looked upon as an Alcaline, or abſorbent Earth. It is us'd wi 
Succebs to allay the too great Acidity of the Juices of the Sto- 
mach, particularly in the Diſeaſe commonly known by the 
Name of the Heart-burn ; and alſo in Coughs, that ariſe from 
a ſharp 1. It is likewiſe ſerviceable in Hemorrhages 
and is faid to kill Worms. In a Word, the Property © 
alcaline Earths is nat only to abſorb Acids, but to alley the 
Acrimany of the Fluids, and eſpecially to reſtrain the violent 
Motion of the Bile, by detaining the Salts and Sulphurs thereof 
in their fixed Parts, hite Chalk is given alone, from ten 
Grains to a Dram, It is likewiſe uſed in the Decatum' CY - 
ceum of Bates, which is thus prepared : bc 


Boil half a Pound of powder'd Chalk in three Pints of Water 
to a Quart; and, when the thicker Parts have ſubſided, 
pour off the clear milky Liquor, and add to it a proper 
— of Sugar of 'Roſes, or of any other proper 
yrup. Ls ed * 


An Emulſion may likewiſe be made of this Decoction, by 
pouring it on two Drams of each of the Four greater 
cold Seeds, bruiſed ina Mortar, and then adding to the ftrain'd 
Liquor two Drams of Chalk, finely powder'd, and five Ounces 
of the Syrup of Colt's-foot, ey, or any other ſuitable to 
— — The Patient is to drink plentifully of either of 

iquors. | } 

Powdered Chalk is likewiſe given with Milk, to prevent its 
turning acid in the Stomach; and, externally, it is commended 
2 drying Wounds, Ulcers, and Fiſſures in the” Nipplts, 

eo 0 094} 


| when calcin'd, becomes a Lime, an differs extremly 

in Virtues from Chalk uncalcin'd. See CABx; SY 2d 
Chalk, in large Quantities, put into Springs or Wells of hard 

Water, is ſaid to render it ſoft. 1 Gt Een) bus 
Dr. glare, from Experience, affirms, that Chalk abſorbs 


Acids ſooner, and more powerfully, than Crabe- eyes, calcia'd 

Hartſhorn, or Coral ; and be therefore j it to bo a better 

Remedy than either of theſs der detoying Acids in the 
= Mt 545% 1 . r = | 4 
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* 


* 


_ © lour, and aſtringent Ta 


It is applied externally to running Puſtules, Achors, and Exco- 

fiations; and has been recommended for ſtopping Hzmorrhages, 
if apply'd to Wounds by way of Tent. It is farther faid to do 
Service, when applied to an Eryſipelas, or to Parts affected 
with gouty Pains. £1 

Chalk, however, if taken in conſiderable Quantities, and 
without proper Cathartics to carry it thro the inteſtinal Tube, 
when it — exerted the Effects intended, is known by Experi- 
ence to be productive of great Miſchiefs, by TNA. as it 
were, the Inteſtines, obſtructing the Lacteals, and the Orifices 
of the inteſtinal Glands, and thereby cauſing Cachexies, Indi- 
geſtions, and various Diſorders. 

TzxRAMETIITEA, Offic. Schrod. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 4, Worm. 6. Aldrov. Mus Metall. 253. Terra 
ex Melita afala Non, Calc. Muſ. 130. Terra Melitenſis. 
Gratia San#ti Pauli, Mont. Exot. 14. Terra Sigillata Sancti 
Pauli vulgo. EARTH OF MALTA. 

This is a cretaceous ponderous Subſtance, of a whitiſh Co- 

te. It is brought from Malta in ſmall 

Cakes, ſealed with the Effigies of St. Paul, with a Viper. It 

ces in Virtues with the Creta alba above-mention'd. The 

arth of Malta is ſaid to have received a Benediction from St. 

Paul, when ſhipwreck'd upon that Ifland ; and hence alexi- 

pharmic Virtues are attributed to it, which it is not likely to be 
poſſeſſed of on that account. ; 

PLuUMBUM NIGRUM, Offic. Nigrica fabrilis, Mer. Pin. 
218. Charlt. Fol. 2. Mefſa nigra ad Pnigitem referenda. 
Worm. 5. Ochra nigra, Phil. Tranſ. No. _ A 18 3. An 
Creta nigra mollis & dura. Kentman. 77 BLACK LEAD. 
WADT, KELLO. 

This is accounted refrigerating, drying, and repellent; and 
is ſometimes applied to ſtrumous and cold cedematous Tumors. 

"CreTA SELIN USA, Offic. Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 248. 
Terra Selinufia, Matth. 1392. Calc. Muſ. 126. EARTH OF 
SELENUSIA. 

That is in moſt Eſteem, which is reſplendent, white, friable, 
and readily diluted with a Fluid. It is drying and aſtringent, 
and is recommended as a good Topic for Ulcers. 

CRETHMON, zen. Samphire. See CRITHMUM. 

CRIBRATIO. Cribration, in Pharmacy, is the paſſing 
any Subſtance thro” a Sieve or Searce, in order to ſeparate the 
finer Particles from the coarſe, whether the Body cribrated be 
dry, and in Powder, or moiſt, as the Pulps of Lede, Fruits, 


or Roots. 1 
With reſpect to Cribration, Jain, a very good Judge of 
Pharmacy, makes the following Remark, in order to obviate 
the Miſchiefs and Inconvetiiences, which, thro' Inadvertency or 
- Haſte, frequently happen in the practical Shops; which is, that 
whatſoever is powder'd, the whole Ingredient or Ingredients, 
with all their Parts to be uſed, ſhould paſs the Sieve, and be all 
mixed equally together, before any is uſed ; for, thro* Neglect of 
this, ſeveral Medicines, which come under this Management, 


17. Terra Melitenſis, 


will be, in their different Parts, of different Efficacies; accord- 


De 
. which it was driven 


thro' firſt, which will make that much too ſtrong ; or re- 
main behind, to the ſame Prejudice. In Compoſitions likewiſe 
of Ingredients of different Textures and Coheſions, ſome run 
thro' much ſooner than others; ſo that there is an abſolute 
Neceſſity of mixing the Whole carefully, after tis all paſs'd. 
This Admonition may appear ſuperfluous in ſo obvious a Matter; 
but I have often found great Miſchiefs from a Neglect herein, 
_ eſpecially in the powdering ſuchthingsas Jalap, Ipecacuanha, and 
the like, whoſe Virtues lie in the more reſinous Parts, which, being 
the moſt brittle, break in the Mortar, and paſs thro” the Sieve firſt : 
And nothing is more common in ſuch things, than to put at once 
into the Mortar two or three times the Quantity of what preſent 
Uſe calls for, which, perhaps, is only a Doſe juſt then to be 
made up, or enough to fill a ſmall Glaſs, which ſtands to be in 
Readineſs ; whereby the firſt Patients are over-doſed, and the 


=y that Part of moſt Virtue, being more or leſs friable, may 
pe 


latter, by having only the woody and fibrous Part of the Ingre- 


dient, are cheated in their Expectations. Quincy Diſpen/. 

.-CRIBRATORIUM, or CRIBRUM. A Sieve, or Sierce. 
'CRIBRIFORME, or CRIBROSUM, or Os Ethmeides. 

The Name of one of the Bones in the Head. See CArur. 
CRICELAsSIA, zeandae, according to the Etymology, 
ſigniſies driving a Ring, or Circle; from keines, à Ring or 
Gircle, and $Aaurw, to drive. This was a Species of Exerciſe 
in Uſe among the Antients. Oriba 
Aiam, Lib. 6. Cap. 26. deſcribes it, but not very diſtinctly, 
. from Autyllus. It ſhould ſeem to be little more than the Diver- 
ſion of driving a Hoop, which the Boys in England take great 
t in. TheHoop was made ſo large, as to reach as high as 

reaſt of the Perſon who uſed it. he Inſtrument, with 
„was of Iron, with a Wooden Handle”; 
and ſmall Rings (veixve) were faſten'd to the large Hoop, in 
order to jingle, and divert the Perſon who exerciſed . himſelf 


the 


with it, which Oribaſus conſiders as of Importance. I bis Ex- 


ereiſe was recommended for rendering the Limbs pliable, and 


- Rtrengthening the Nerves: which were weak. Nerves, I 
ſuppoſe, Tendons or Muſcles were meant. 8 S 


— 


1 "yp 
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„ in his Medicinal Colle- 


.the | 


CRICOARY T ANOIDAI MUSCULI. Muſcles whoſe 
Office it is to open the Glottis, See LARYNx. 

CRICOIDES. - The Name of an annular Cartilage belong- 
ing to the LARYNX, which fee. | 

CRICOS, seis. A Ring or Circle. Hippocrates calls 
the annular Cartilages, which form the Aſpera Arteria, by this 


Name. ; | 

CRICOTHYROIDAI. Certain Muſcles which ſhut, or 
cloſe up, the Glottis, See Larvynx. 

CRIDONES. Worms which breed in the Skin. 

CRIMNODES, zequ»6ns, of xeluvor, Bran. An Epithet 
for Urine which depoſits a branny Sediment. 

CRIMNON, eier. Dioſcorides, | Lib. 2. Cap. 112. 
deſcribes xetjavou ( Crimnon) as a coarſe Sort of Meal, produced 
of Zea and Wheat, o f which they make Puls, are. Galen, 
in his Exegefis, expounds xeijre by 74 ddgguerivies Tor aagiTEr, 
the coarſer or groſſer Part of the Polenta; and, Comm. 2. in 
Progn. he ſays the Crimna (vel ra) are the larger Particles of the 
roaſted or torrefy'd Barley, which have eſcaped the due Contuſion 
of the Mill. Hippocrates often preſcribes for Drink 78 4d 78 
rei u 5S wg, Water in which Crimnon has been macerated; 
and, Lib. 3. de Morbis, he orders a refrigerant Potion to be 
thus prepared: | | 


Take half a Chœnix (about three Quarters of a Pint) of the 
coarſe Crimna of Barley; pour thereon a Congius or 
Chœas (about ſix Pints) of Water, and, when the Crimna 
are ſwell'd, work them with the Hands till the Water 
becomes white ; and then, after putting in it a Pugil of 
Adiantum, and expoſing it for ſome time to the open Air, 
exhibit the ſame, a 


Keclerdd tes vaordows, in Hippocrates, are Sediments in Urine 
reſembling Crimna, Progn. where Galen, on the Place, con- 
demns ſuch a Sediment as proceeding from thick Blood ni 
aduſt, and an unequal Colliquation of the carnous Parts. Hip- 
pocrates, in another Place, ſays, that ſuch a Sediment, in Fe- 
vers, 28 a long Illneſs; on which Galen writes, that ſuch 
Hypoſtaſes in Urine are found by Experience to prognoſticate 
the worſt of Events; for all who made ſuch Urine dy'd, or re- 
covered very flowly, and with much Difficulty. The ſame 
Author, in his firſt Book of Criſes, ſays, that this Hypoſtaſis 
indicates two Affections, which are, a Colliquation of the more 
ſolid Parts, and a violent Eftuation, and high Aduftion, of the 
Blood. Again, Com. 3. in Lib. 6. Epid. he ſays, that Crim- 
nodes Hypoſtaſes indicate a Colliquation of the Parts of the 

, and eſpecially of the Liver ; if they are of a remarkable 
Thickneſs and Hardneſs, but not whitiſh, they ſignify a Colli- 
8 the Fleſh ; but, when black, they rather indicate a 

aſting of the Spleen, - | 

CRINATUM, ei,, from xeivor, a Lily. An Epithet 
* a Thymiama, or Suffumigation, in P. Agineta, Lib. 7. 

22. | | 
'CRINEs, Telyﬆ#s. The Hair. See CapiLLus. 

CRINIT Us, from Crinis, a Hair, xegxirs,4ev55, An Epi- 
thet of Plants, whoſe Roots abound with Capillaments, or 
ſmall Fibres, like Hairs. 

CRINOMYRON, zxewouves, from xeivev, a Lily, and 
ue, Ointment. Ointment of Lilies, conſiſting of Lilies with 
ſome Aromatics. It was alſo call'd Z#gyptium album and Sufi- 
num. See AGYPTION. 

CRINON, x=eiv#. A Lily. 

CRINONES, Worms. which breed in the Fleſh. Ses 
DracuncuLli. , | 

CRIOGENES, newytnis. An Epithet for certain Troches 
mentioned by Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 12. and by him 
recommended for cleanſing ſordid Ulcers. | 

CRIOMYXUS, zewuvgxs. An Epithet for Perſons abound- 


ing with: Mucus in the Noſe. 
CRISIMOS, el Critical. 
CRISIS. . 


The Doctrine of Criſes, critical Days, and their various 
Effects, is not only uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary, in the Pra- 
ctice of Medicine, Of this 5 gave us not only the 
firſt,” but, at the ſame time, moſt full and rational Ac- 
count. Many, and, among the reft, Galen and his Followers, 
have made Attempts of the ſame Kind; but they have been ſo 
far from enriching and. improving this uſeful and important Piece 
of Knowledge by Experiments and Obſervations, that they 


rather ſeem in ſome reſpects to have perverted and corrupted it. 
For this Reaſon we fhall have recourſe to, Hi 


ates himſelf, 
draw the Doctrine of Criſes from its original Source, and con- 
firm it by Reaſon and Experience. By this means we ſhall be 
the better able to diſcover. the Superfluities, the Defects, and 
on of the ſeveral Hypotheſes advanced with reſpect to 


But it_ ſeems to premiſe, that the Word Criſs is 
uſed in different Senſes both by the Antierits and the Moderns; 


for ſome frequently mean no more by a Criſis, than the Excretionof 
- any hintions Subllance from the Bady- 4 hus Hippocrates, | 


Book de Arte, calls the Excretion of a Bone a Crifes : 
Others, with Galen, take the Word Criſi for a Secretion of 
the noxious Humours made in a Fever; for the Word zeivey 
* to te, or, as it were, to paſs thro' a Sieve : Others 
uſe the Word Cris for the critical Motion itſelf, and the violent 
Perturbation produced in the Actions of the human Body; or, 
as they chooſe to call it, the Conteſt or 8 le of Nature 


with the Diſeaſe, in which the Period when the Diſeaſe arrives 

at its greateſt Height, is the critical and important Moment, 

ol decides with reſpect to the Death or Recovery of the 
atient. 


Gala, in hls Crannentery on Abb. 19. Sol. 2: e a 
Crifis in Fevers a ſudden and r Change, either for 
the better or the worſe, productive of Recovery or Death: But 
Phyſicians often confound the Criſis itſelf with the critical Da 


or Time. 25 
But, as Hippocrates was the firſt who made mention of Griſes, 
and critical Days, we ſhall here inquire, in what Senſe he uſed 


this Word. From his Writings tis therefore obvious, that by 
the Word Criſis he 3 meant the Judgment which is, or 
at leaſt ought to be, formed, with reſpect to the lucky or un- 
lucky Termination of the Diſeaſe, from the Symptoms of the 
Diſeaſe itſelf, and the particular Habit and Conſtitution of the 
Patient, Hence ariſe good and bad, lucky and unlucky Criſes. 
And, in his Book de 11 he uſes theſe Words: A Cri 
<< is ſaid to happen in Diſeaſes, when they are either increaſed 
© or diminiſh'd, changed into others, or totally removed.“ 
By the Word Criſis he alſo frequently means the Solution of a 

iſeaſe: Hence, in his Preceptiones, he uſes theſe Words; 
xeio(s ic dmrbavors vieu, Criſis is the Solution of a Diſ- 
<< eaſe.” Every-where alſo, in the Writings of Hippocrates, 
the following Methods of Speaking occur to the Reader : A per- 
fact Crifis happen'd to ſuch a Patient, or ſuch a Diſeaſe, on the 
ſeventh or fourteenth Day; that is, there was a Solution of the 
Diſeaſe, and the Patient recover'd. 

But, that we may be enabled to form a juſt and adequate 
Idea of the A. of acute Diſtempers, it is neceſſary to re- 
count all the Circumſtances requilite to a Criſis. In the firſt 
Place, therefore, a Criſis has only a Reference to acute Diſor- 
ders, and more eſpecially continual Fevers; for a aus, or 
Solution, is applied to thoſe Turns which chronical Diſeaſes 
take. Secondly, a Criſis only happens on certain Days of the 
Diſeaſe ; the moſt uſual of which are, the ſeventh, or the Time 
approaching neareſt to the Half of that Number, from the Be- 
ginning of the Diſeaſe ; for the other Days contribute little or 
nothing to a Criſs. Thirdly, on theſe Days the Phyſician is to 
judge of the Change of the Diſeaſe, whether it is like to ter- 
minate in a Recovery, Death, or ſome other Diſeaſe. Fourth- 
ly, on the critical Days the Phyſician is to form a Prognoſtic, 
or Judgment, from certain Signs; among which not only the 
Urine and Excrements, but alſo the Pulſe and Strength, of the 
Patient are to be adverted to. Theſe are the Things which, in 
my Opinion, complete the Notion of a Criſis in acute Diſtem- 
Pers, and explain what the ſkilful Antients meant by it. Of 

W great Importance, therefore, the Doctrine of Crifes is in 
Practice, is ſufficiently obvious; for what can be of more Uſe, 
than that, according to the Directions of provident Nature, 
certain ftated Days ſhould be obſerved by the Phyſician, in 
which he is to have an Eye to paſt, preſent, and future Cir- 
cumſtances, and from them form a Judgment or Prognoſtic of 
We ſhall, firſt of all, quote the moſt plain and unexception- 
able Paſſages from the Works of Hippocrates, which point out, 
evidently and diſtinctly, on what Days the Criſes of  Fevers 

The firſt of theſe is in his Treatiſe de Driebus Fudica- 
torus. ** Criſes, ſays he, happen t Fevers on the fourth 
„ Day, the ſeventh, the eleventh, the fourteenth, the ſeven- 
<< teenth, and the twenty-firſt. But, even in theſe acute Diſ- 
<< orders, the Crifss ſometimes on the thirtieth, the 
<< fortieth, and the ſixtieth Day.” In his Aphor. Set. 2. Apb. 
23. and 24. he uſes the following Words: Criſes happen to 
<< acute Diſeaſes in fourteen Days. The fourth is the Index 
<< of the ſeventh ; the eighth Day is the Beginning of the 
„ ſecond Week: The eleventh is alſo to be adverted to, be- 
<< cauſe it is the fourth of ſecond Week. The ſeyen- 
<< teenth is alſo to be conſider d, becauſe it is the fourth from 
<< the fourteenth, and the ſeventh from the eleventh.” The 
ſame Author, in his Caacæ Prænot. tells us, That the moſt 
<< gentle Fevers, and ſuch as are accompanied with the ſaſeſt 
Co Signs terminate on the fourth Day, or ſooner; but thoſe 
«© which are highly malignant, and accompanied with the 
«© worlt Signs, remit on the fourth Day, or ſooner : Their firſt 


« Attack, therefore, ends thus; but their ſecond is protracted 
„ to the ſeventh, and their ſixth to the twentieth Day. In 


his third Book de Præſagiis, be informs us, That we: muſt 
* adyert to the Diſeaſe from the firſt Day, and obſerve every 
„ fourth Day, by which means we. may evidently. perceive 
« what Turn 8 1 wi take.” According to this Au- 
. thor, a regular Crifis 'd, in burning epidemical Fevers 
in ſeventeen Days. "Thus, in hls Treatiſe 4. Partu Septi- 


meſt+i, he uſes the following Words: 2 In moſt Diſeaſes the 
« moſt conſiderable Days are the firſt and ſeventh ; for theſs 


<« are of great 113 not only in Diſcaſes, but alſo with 
<< reſpect to the Fœtus ; for moſt Abortions happen on theſo 
« Days.” And, a little after, he has the following Words: 
„The Phyſician, who intends to ofticate with Judgmens 
and Certainty, muſt obſerve and contemplate all Days ; but, 
of thoſe which art even, the fourteenth, the twenty-eighth, 
sand the forty-ſecond, The Phyſician anuſt alſo calculate by 
„ Ternaries and Quaternaries ; that is, by the Number of 
* three and of four Days.“ 

The Opinion of ates, therefore, is, as is obvious 
from what has been ſaid, that acute and continual Fevers ter- 
minate by pri, if their Solution or Termination is to 
be ſalutary. t- this Solution happens by ſufficient Evacua- 
tions, ei by Sweat, Urine, Stool, Hzemorrhages, or Spit, 
on the above-mention'd critical Days ; for, if they on 

other Days, they are accounted leſs ſalutary, and are gene- 
ſymptomatical. Accordingly, Hippocrates informs us, i 


an 

rall in 
55 6. Sec. 4. That Sweats in Fevers are beneficial, if 
they begin upon the third, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, 
«« fourteenth, ſeventeenth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſeventh, thir- 
<« tieth, or thirty-fourth Days ; for theſe Sweats determine the 
« Diſeaſe : But thoſe which 1 otherwiſe, import a great 
« deal of Trouble, that the Diſeaſe will be of long Conti- 
% nuance, and Relapſes.” Hippocrates is back'd in this Sen- 
timent by Galen, who has the following Words in his Treatiſe 


de Diebus Fudicat. Thoſe Sweats which ariſe on the indi- 
« cati ys, which are not critical, icate much 
«© Trouble, and the Protraction of the Diſorder ; for thoſe 


«© Evacuations, which are not critical, are either fatal, or af- 
6 ford a very bad Prognoſtic.” In the fame Book he informs 
us, „That he never ſaw a Criſis happen on the twelfth or 
« ſixteenth Day; and that Criſes, happening on the ſixth Day, 
<< are imperfeQ, attended with unlucky Symptoms, and im- 
«© minent Danger. But Hippecrater pronounces that Sweat 
moſt ſalutary, which, on the critical Days, determines the 
Diſeaſe, as he informs us in his Coace Prænot. and that the 
Sweat is bad, which, appearing in a Fever, does not alleviate, 
but protract it. This is alſo confirm'd by the fifty - ſixth Apho- 
riſm of the fourth Section: ** If, ſays he, Sweats happen in a 
«© Fever, without cauſing a Remiſſion, the Sweat is ; for 
© the Diſeaſe is — and ſuperfluous Humidity indi- 
6 cated,” Sd 

But, according to Hippocrates, the Crifis is ſalutary, and the 
Diſeaſe determined, if, on the critical Day, the Ua is well 
concocted ; that is, neither white, nor thin, nor copious, but 

lour'd, of a proper Conſiſtence, and ſuch as depoſits a 

Sediment, There is a memorable Paſlage, relating to this, in 
Lib. 1. Epid. where he uſes theſe Words: Urine which, in 
„ Fevers, is crude, unconcocted, and whoſe Sediment is bad, 
6c indicates either -a Removal of the Criſis, Pains, Protraftion 
of the Diſtemper, Death, or Relapſes,” In the ſeventy- 
firſt Aph. of Sect. 4. he informs us, That if a Criſis happen 
«© upon the ſeventh Day, the Urine has a red Cloud in it u 
© the fourth Day, and other Circumſtances wav A, 
And, in the ſubſequent Aphoriſm, he tells us, that Urines, 
„ which are very pellucid and white, are bad z and that ſuch 
«« Urines are generally diſc by phrenetic Patients. 
With reſpect to the Signs of a good Crifis, taken from the 
Urine, he makes the following Obſervations in his Coace Pra- 
notion. In the Beginning of a Fever, the Urine which has 
<« a white and ſmooth Sediment, infallibly denotes oe ney 
< Solution of the Diſeaſe. Reddiſh Urine, with a and 
«© reddiſh Sediment, if it appears before the ſeventh Day, ter- 
< minates the Diſorder ; but, after the ſeventh Day, this Ef- 
6 fect is more ſlowly produced, and the Criſis is at a greater 
* Diſtance. Urine which, on the fourth Day, has a red 
<< terminates the Diſeaſe on the ſeventh, if other Circumſtances 
<< are favourable. Bilious Urine, and ſuch as has a ſmall 
% Quantity of thin Sediment, and which is changed from bet- 
<< ter to worſe, denotes, that the Diſeaſe will 4 
But, when Urine of this Kind is diſcharged for a long time, 
C eſpecially about a Criſis, the Patient is not free from Danger. 
4 But aqueous and white Urine, in protracted Diſeaſes, is al- 
„ways the Sign of a difficult 72 and an wages Frogno- 
« ſtic. Again, in the ſecond Section of the thir of 
his Epidemict, he tells -us, That a Patient, who, on the 
4 ſecond Day, became deaf, and his Urine thin and pellucid, 
6 died on fifth Day.“ And, in Seal. 2 tells us, 
„ That another Patient, whoſe Urine was and white, 
% died phrenetic on the fourth Day.” _ f 

A Solution of Fever ſometimes alſo happens by Eruptions of 
Blood, or an 1 of the Faces, ra eritical Day. 
With reſpe& to this, e is a memorab e in Hippocr. 
Epidem. 2 I, S. 115. In epidemical burning Fevers, in 
te which the Blood = copioly Gſeturged from the Nofiil, 
<<; the Patients are generally recover d by this means; and 
c know of none who died in this Conftituti | 


„ 


% Blood was copiouſly diſcharged. To PR, ene; 


C 


« and $;lms, a few Drops of Blood dif 


from 


were 
« their Noſtrils on the fourth and fifth Days, and died : 


% But there was an Eruption of Blood in many, eſpeciall 
* ow and vigorous Perſons ; and thoſe who had not this 
66 Eruption generally died. But old Patients were ſeiz'd with 
« a Jaundice, or a Diarrhcea, or they became dyſenterical.“ 
Acute Affections of the Breaſt, as a Peri neumony, attended 
with a Fever, are abated by Sweat as wel _ as Spitting Our 
very excellent Author before quoted, in his Book of Critical 
Days, pronounces of a pleuritical Fever, that it comes to 
« a Crifts on the ſeventh Day, and, when longeſt, on the four- 
1c teenth.” And, of a Peripneumony, that ** the Patient 
r labours under the Symptoms at leaſt fourteen Days, and at 
« moſt twenty-one, and coughs violently all the while; ex- 
10 pectorating at the ſame time, firſt of all, much frothy Spit. 
«© On the ſeventh and eighth Days, when the Fever is at its 
% Height, and the Peripneumony in a humid State, a thicker 
„% Matter is expectorated, otherwiſe not. On the ninth and 
4 tenth Days the Spit becomes of a pale Green, and ſome- 
« what bloody: From the twelfth to the fourteenth, it is 
«« copious and purulent. Such are the - Je when the 
« Patient is of a humid Nature and Conſtitution, and the 
% Diſeaſe violent; but when the Diſeaſe, as well as the Pa- 
©< tient, are of a dry Nature and Conſtitution, the Symptoms 
« are different.“ | ; FL2 ; 
We have hitherto 18 the —— — £ wv 1 hag 
uſually happens on critical Days, by favour of ſeveral forts - 
e ; and now — 66 treat of thoſe imperſect Criſes 
and Solutions which are effected by an Abſceſs, or, to uſe a 
Term of Hippocrates, by an Apoſtalis, and Settlement on other 
arts, eſpecially the Extremities. Among Abſceſſes we may 
uſtly reckon Eryſipelas, Buboes, arthritic Pains, and Tumors, 
pots, Piiſtules malignant or otherwiſe, purple Eruptions, 
Small-pox, and ſeveral exanthematous Eruptions of the like 
Kind, It is Nature herſelf which makes theſe Secretions, alſo, 
on ſtated Days, and oftentimes to the great Advantage of the 
Patient, who perceives a Mitigation of his Fever, and its Sym- 
toms, tho' not a ſufficient and pienary Solution. As for an 
ryſipelas, it is known to attack the Patient with a violent 
Fever, which is reſolved on the Appearance of a Tumor in the 
Skin; and Hippocrates reckons an 1 among critical 
Abſceſſes, as is very evident from Lib. 2. Epid. Sect. 3. where 
he ſays, 57ioa dries d h α⁰⁶⁵ᷓꝭ,jJᷓxa, 5 % TH TE mont 
dg radon iguoiminas:. ** Whatever diſappears, without 
« the proper Sign of a Criſis, determines unfavourably for the 
« Patient, as it happen'd with the Eryſipelas of Polemarchus's 


«« Maid-ſervant.” And, in his Book de Fudicationibus, and- 


in Coac. to the critical Solutions of Fevers he ſubjoins Pains 
and Tumors of the Joints, Knees, and Hips. ' hus' again, 
Lib. 3. Epid. Sec. 1. he ſays, that “ the third Patient, on the 
« twentieth Day, had an imperfect Criſis by a Pain of the 
« Right Hip.” And, in ſhort, among Abſceſles, or Matters 
abſceding under the Skin, he reckons both putrid and ſuppurat- 
ing Tubercles, and alſo Puſtules, as appears from the ſecond 
of the Epidemics, S. 45. under which, no doubt, the Meaſles 
and Small-pox may be included. Among Abſceſſes are juſtly 
to be reckon'd thoſe Tubercles, or Tumors about the Ears, by 
which Fevers are reſolved; as may be infer'd from our Author, 
who, Lib. 1. Epid. Set. 1. ſays, „many had Tubercles about 
% one Ear, and more about both, fitting up, and walkin 
« about, without a Fever; tho* ſome of them were a lit 
<« hotter than ordinary. Theſe Symptoms happen'd to you 

„ Men, to Perſons of vigorous Habits, and generally to thoſe 
«« who were accuſtom'd to Exerciſe.” But the moſt memo- 
rable Paſſage, relating to the ſeveral Manners in which Fevers 
are determined, is found in his Treatiſe de Victus Ratione in 
Aeut. where, ſpeaking of a certain Kind of burning Fever, he 
adds the following Words: If no Hzmorrhage happens from 
«© the Noſtrils, if an Abſceſs does not appear about the Neck, 
« if the Patient is not ſeiz'd with a Pain of the Legs, if he 
«« does not expectorate thick Spit, if he is not afflicted with a 
«© Pain of the Hip, and if his Pudenda are not livid, then the 
_ «Diſeaſe is not determin'd. The Tenſion of a Teſticle is alſo 
« a Symptom of an approaching Cr:fs..*” A peſtilential Car- 
buncle ought alſo to be enumerated among Abſceſſes. 

Thus we have taken the Doctrine and Hiſtory of Criſes, and 
critical Days, from Hippocrates himſelf, who probably firſt diſ- 
cover'd them, and 28 convey*d the Diſcovery to Poſte- 
rity. Galen, the faithful Follower of Hippocrates, confirms 
the Sentiments of his Maſter, with-reſpe& to Criſes, almoſt in 
every Inſtance, He explains the Nature of critical Days; ex- 
tols the ſalutary Virtue of the ſeventh in particular; but con- 
demns the ſixth as treacherous and fallacious: "The former he 
compares to a King, who ſets his oppreſs'd Subjects at Liber- 
ty; and the latter to a Tyrant, Who, without Mercy, exerts 
his Power, and does all the Miſchief he can; for the ſixth 
Day is productive of ,and'i and unlucky Criſes, 

he informs us in Lib. 1. de Diebur Decretoriis. But Galen has 
this peculiar to himſelf, that he alſo reckons the ninth Day 


* 
22 


nor its Profeſſor.” 
his Panchymag. Tom. 3. ſays, it is the Duty of a Phyſician to 
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an ry critical Days: Hence, in the Part already 
oted, he informs us, that, in one Summer, he knew above 

hundred Patients labouring under acute Diſorders, in 
which a Criſis happen'd either on the ſeventh or the ninth 
Day. He deſerves our Obſervation, alſo, when he writes, 
that he ſaw none die who had a Crifis after Concoctions; ſee 
Lib. 3. de Crifibus, Cap. 3. and that there is never a Criſis 
without a great preceding Perturbation, in which Nature is on 
a ſudden, and in a moſt violent manner, irritated by the Diſ- 
eaſe : Hence he aſſerts, that a Criſis always happens at the 
Height of the Diſtemper; that the preceding Day and Night 
are moſt troubleſome and dangerous ; and that none was ever 
freed from the Diſorder, without ſome remarkable Evacuation, 
or an Abſceſs : For which Reaſon, when a Diſtemper ends in an 
Excretion or Abſceſs, he calls it a Ci. To proceed, Galen, 
Lib. de Diebus Decretorits, calls the ſeventh, fourteenth, and 


twentieth, prime critical Days ; on which, he ſays, more reco- 


ver than die. A ſecond Order of critical Days he calls inter- 
nuncial Indices, becauſe on them are plainly ſeen the Signs of 
a future Criſis on the ſeventh Day, provided the Excrements 
are concocted. Theſe are the ſemi-ſeventh Days. The reft, 
between the Indices and the truly critical Days, he calls inter- 
calary, and alſo provecatory Days, becauſe they irritate Nature 
to Excretion ; ſuch are the third and the fifth in the firſt Week. 
The other Days are call'd vacant, becauſe they neither deter- 
mine, indicate, nor provoke ; and alſo medicinal, becauſe on 
them the Phyſician treats his Patients with Medicines, and Ca- 
thartics may be ſafely adminiſter'd. And this alſo is what the 
divine Hippocrates has expreſs'd in plain Terms, Lib. 4. de 
Morbis : ** Whoever, labouring under a continual Fever, ſays 
«© he, were treated with Cathartics on even Days, were never 
« purged to Exceſs ; but they who had Cathartics adminiſter d 
<< to them on odd Days, were all too much purged, and many 
* of them died.” Theſe Days are by ſome call'd artificial 
critical Days, becauſe they determine; that is, effect a Solu- 
tion by medicinal Art. See Laurentius, de Criſibus, 

Having thus propoſed and explain'd what we thought uſeful 
and neceſſary to be known, concerning the Criſes of acute 
Diſeaſes, and critical Days, from the celebrated Writings of 
Hippocrates and Galen, before we interpoſe our own Judgment, 

confirm what ſhall be found agreeable to Truth and Expe- 
rience, by juſt Arguments, it will be proper to produce and 
conſider thoſe Authors, and their Arguments, who call in 
Queſtion this Doctrine of Criſes, The firſt, among the An- 
tients, was Aſclepiades, who, according to Cælius Aurelianus, 
Lib. 1, Cap. 14. declares, that there are no ſuch ftated Days as 
they call critical in Diſeaſes; and that there are no Solutions 
of Diſeaſes at certain and due Periods of Time. With this 
very antient Author agrees Celſus, who, Lib, 3. _ 4. ex- 
preſly ſays, There ariſes a Queſtion concerning Days, be- 
„ cauſe the Antients principally ded odd Days, and call'd 
„them keins, © critical,” as if a Judgment were to be 
„ paſs'd on the Patient on thoſe Days. This was by Aſcle- 
« 8 as a vain Opinion, juſtly rejected; for the Patient, 
<< he ſaid, was neither in more or leſs Danger on any Day, 
„ becauſe it was even or odd; for ſometimes the even are the 
«« worlt Days. Sometimes alſo, in the Diſeaſe, the Days take 
& a new Turn, and thoſe are moſt afflictive, which uſed to be 
<< the moſt favourable : But the Numbers of Pythagoras, which 
«© were highly celebrated in theſe Times, deceived the Antients; 
« for it is the Duty of a Phyſician not to number the Day, 
« but narrowly to obſerve the Acceſs of the Paroxyſm.“ 
Among the Moderns may be reckon'd Helmont, who, Lib. de 
Tempore, Sect. 5 3. endeavouring to explode the Obſervation of 
Criſes in Practice, I have obſerved, he ſays, that there never 
„ is a Criſis, When a*Phyſician, who is Maſter of his Art, 
«© takes care to remove the Diſeaſe before the Criſt is ex- 
<c pected ; for as Nature delights in its ordinary Motions, and 
„is accuſtom'd to them, and is willingly govern'd by the 


„Unity of the moving Power; ſo, when the whole Affair of 
<< the Diſeaſe is entr to its ſole Management, it exerts it- 


* ſelf in exciting ſtated Criſes, which would otherwiſe, either 
«© by the Goodneſs of a Medicine, be anticipated, or, by its 


<< Badnefs, retarded and deſtroy'd; by which means the Criſis 
<< is prolonged from the fourteenth Day to the fortieth. It is 


<« the Part, therefore, of a good faithful Phyſician to 
«© neglect Crifes ; and it were better for thoſe Patients, who 
% "'recover by a Criſis, to have no cian, and much more 
„for thoſe who have a flow Criſis.” 'The fame Author, 
Lib. de Feb. Cap. 2. S. B. fays, „ a true cian ought to 
« ſubdue the Diſeaſe before a Crit: If he acts otherwiſe, 
© nothing at all can be afcrib'd to the Aſſiſtance of the medi- 
* cinal Art.” “ For if a . as Longius, Miſcell. Suaſt. 
4. infers, „is to be expe in the Cute of Diſcaſes, Me- 
4 dicine muſt certainly be a fuperflious and uſeleſs Profeſſion, 
<< beeauſe the whole Affair of Curing is by this means com- 
„ mitted, in a manner, alone to Nature, and not to the Art, 
Of che fame Opinion is Faber, who, in 


CRI 
cure a Diſeaſe before and without a Crifr. 
more, the Count de Filiſco, Lib. de Fate, aſſerts, that this 
Number of Days is not ——————— in Practice; and that 


And, to name no 


Criſes often happen on other Days. | ; 
There are, bclides- theſe betore-mention*d, another Set cf 
Authors, who do not, indeed, call in queſtion the Exiſtence ar d 
Uſe of critical. Days, but ſuppoſe the Obſervation of them to te 
of Service in Greece only, and not in dur Countries. Thus the 
celebrated Waldſchmid, ' in Fundament. Med. ſpeaking of a 
Crifis, adviſes us not to be too curious in our Inquiries into 
„ the Cauſes of critical Mutations, becauſe, in our Times ar d 
„ Countries, ſuch Criſes no longer take place ; for which Rez- 
s ſon alſo our Predictions in acute Diſeaſes are not ſo certain 
and infallible, as they are ted to be in Hippocrates, 
„ who relates ſuch Phænomena, or Signs of Diſtempers, as 
ſeldom or never to us. And Eiſchflad. Ped. 
Aſtron. Sect. 3. ſays, <* In our German Countries, and parti- 
„ cularly in our own, Climate and Soil, perfect and ſalutary 
e Criſes ſeldom happen. Hlollerius alſo, in Apb. Hippecr. 
obſerves, that, in cold and northern Countries, perfectly 
critical Evacuations are rarely to be expected. As to the 
Cauſe why perfect Criſes, happening on critical Days, are ſo 
rarely, obſerved in our Climate, ſome aſcribe it to the Tempera- 
ture of thoſe Countries. See edel. in Difſert. de Diebus 
eriticis. Baglivi, in Prax. Med. ſeems to be of this Opinion, 
where he grants, that in Greece acute Diſeaſes end in perſect 
Criſes, but not in our northern Countries, which, he thinks, 
is to be aſcrib'd to the Purity and Thinneſs of the Air, which, 
in Greece, as it is in all the adjacent eaſtern Countries, is endu'd 
alſo with a great Elaſticity ; whereas our Air, which is impregn- 
ated with aqueous and groſs Vapours and Impurities, mult at all 
times render the Humours of the Body more impure, ſo that 
ey can never attain to a perfect Criſis or Deſpumation. 
_ Weare now to give ſome Account of the Cauſes of thoſe 
wonderful Effects of critical Days, in acute Diſtempers, 
according to the Sentiments of the Antients. Many of 
the Antients agree in making the efficient Cauſe of cri- 
tical Motions to be no other than the Nature of the 
Body, the Soul, or Principle of Motions in our Body, which 
rules and governs the whole Machine, which removes Diſeaſes, 
which, as it is expreſſed, Lib. 6, Epid. Sect. 5. is informed 
by none, nor ever learned any thing, and yet effects, in the 
moſt proper Way, what things are to be done, and where they 
ought to be done; which encounters with Diſeaſes, and fights 
it out to the laſt, combating with great Violence and Obſtinacy ; 
which ſecretes Good from Bad by proper Paſſages, in due 
and convenient Seaſons, and for a good and neceſſary End; 
which excites —＋ of ſuch 3 and — — a 
Proportion and ree, as are correſpondent to preſent 
morbific Matter ; and this it does of itſelf, ſpontaneouſly, and 
from an innate Principle, not by Compulſion from any neceſ- 
external Cauſes, as it is ſomething incorporeal, which can- 
not be affected or altered by corporeal things. Some add, as a 
more remote Cauſe, an auxiliary aſtral Nature, eſpecially the 
Influence of the Moon, according to her Aſpects from ſalu 
or unfriendly Planets, as ſhe enters the Signs of the Zodiac. 
Thus have we given you an Account of Criſes, and critical 
Days, from the ritings of the Antients, with the different 
Opinions concerning their Effects: We are now to declare and 
explain our own Opinion, in relation to what there may be of 
Truth or Falſhood in this Doctrine; as whether there be any 
critical Days, and why they are of ſo much Importance in the 
Practice of Medicine as the Antients would have us believe. 
Now, ſince Experience is of moſt Service in our Inquiries after 
Truth in Phyſical and Medicinal Affairs, as being the firſt Foun- 
dation of all Truth, which conſiſts in Fat, and of Medicinal 
Ratiocination, it ſeems proper to be alſo firſt conſulted on this 
Occaſion. Wherefore, diveſting ourſelves of all Pyejudice 
from Authority, we ſhall fairly propoſe what we have learned, 
from attentive Obſeryation, concerning the Solution of Fevers, 
eſpecially on certain and ſtated Days. Firſt, then, it is certain 
you undoubted Experience, that, in Fevers, the Ephemera and 
nochas are generally reſolved, the firſt in four-and-twenty 
— and the other on the fourth or ſeventh Day, by Sweat, 
or a pe The Pleuriſy, or Peripneumony, is milder 
and more remiſs about the fourth Day, when bloody Matter is 
expectorated by Coughing; and, about the ſeventh Day, it is 
uſually reſolved by Sweat, and a free Expectoration. If the Diſ- 
eaſe be provey ſevere, it is prolonged to the tenth, and ſome- 
times to the fourteenth Day ; but, if it proceeds farther, it turns 
to an Empyema. An Eryſipelas of the Stomach, indicated by 
a Lipyria, is reſolved, on the fourth or ſeventh Day, by an Eva- 
cuation upwards or downwards, and alſo by Sweating. An 
inflammatory Fever of the Liver meets with a Solution on the 
ſeventh, eleventh, or fourteenth Day, EN by Sweat, and 
y by a Flux of the Belly ; that is, if the concave Part of the 
Liver be inflamed. A Diſtillation from the Noſtrils ſucceeds 
an internal Inflammation of the Viſcera, and is ſometimes ſalu- 
tary, but ſeldom or never perſectly reſolves the Diſeaſe. Simple 
Te "uy often leave the Patient, ſpontaneoſiy, atter 
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ſeven Fus. See Hippec: Lib. de Fudic. Ca. 4. Billous bufn- 
ing Fevers are reſolved on the ſeventh y, or elſe un 
the fourteenth Day, by Sweat, and a Looſeneſs. See — 
in che laſt· mentioned Petechial Fevers loſe their Viru- 
lence on the ſeventh, eleventh, fourteenth, and fometimes, 
tho" but rarely, on the twenty-firſt Day, The Peſtilence'loſes 
a great Share of its Malignity on the fourth, ſeventh, or ele- 
venth Day, if the Patient recovers q and, in ſhort, moſt conti- 
nual Fevers 22 come toa Period on the ſeventh, eleventh, 
or fourteenth Day. Malignant and” peſtilential Fevets are 
reſolved more by Stools than Sweat, as I have often obſerv'd, 
and as Galen remarks, Lib. de atra Bile, Cap. 4. And Ger 
bardus Columba, in Lib. de Febr. 15 ilent, wonderfully admircs 
the Effects of Excretions of the Belly by Stool; where he ſays, 
that in that peſtilential Conſtitution he ſpeaks of, almoſt all 
<< who had plentiful Di downwards, tho' attended with 
the Signs of Crudity, at laſt recovered ; for,” ſays he, *©as 
the Looſeneſ: proceeded, the Signs of Concoction every Day 
% more and more appeared, and the Diſeaſe became milder, 
22 Flux continuing till the Patient was judged out of 
* er. 
Wich reſpect to Fevers, and their Commotions, which are 
not wholly reſolved, but yet remitted by an Abſceſs, or Settle- 
ment of the noxious Matter on ſome Part of the Body, the 
Caſe, in regard to Time, may be thus nted : An 

las attacks the Patient, in a violent Manner, with a 

ever, which on the ſemi-ſeventh Day, that is, between the 
third and fourth Day, quite ceaſes, the Matter being propel'd 
to the Superficies of the Body. "The Small-pox and Meaſles 
come on with violent Symptoms, and a high Fever, which alſo 
on the ſemi-ſeventh Day, by the Propulſion of the acrid and 
cauſtic Matter to the kin, is not only miti but the Seve- - 
rity of the Symptoms is ly much abated. In the Purple 
Fever, about the fourth Day, the acrid and pernicious Humours 
being expePd and driven to the ies, the Violence of the 
= oms is quite ſubdu'd; The Petechiæ always come forth on 

ourth or ſeventh Day, with ſome Relief to the Patient, 
Arthritic: Fevers, if violent, are ſoon mitigated, by diverting: 
the Courſe of the acrimonious and cauſtic Humour upon the 
Joints. Bilious Fevers, on the ſeventh, | ninth, eleventh; or 
fourteenth Day, are relieved by the coming on of a Jaundice. 
Hence Hippocrates, de Fudic. Sec. 10% was in the right when 
he ſays, ** If a Jaundice comes on at the going off of a burning 
Fever, the Patient is not uſually moleſted with Sweats, nor 
«© has an Abſceſs form'd in any Part, but recovers his Health.”* 
A Tumor in the auditory P is a good and ſalutary Apo- 
ſtaſis ; and Deafneſs thence proceeding is alſo a good Sign 
which, in the Hungarian Fever, and acute ones, — 
with a Pain of the Head, and a Delirium, if it came on à cri- 
tical Day, and continued, was commonly a very happy Pro- 
ſtic of Recovery. And this was obſerved alſo by pr rata 

et. 2. Aph. 60. The Reaſon of this particular Obſervation 
is obvious ; for it is a Sign of a robuſt and vi Conſtitu- 
tion, when Nature propels a viſcid, and, without doubt, a 
ſulphureous Humour to the extreme and leſs noble Parts, as 
alſo to the Emunctories; ſuch as, in this Caſe, the Glands of 
the auditory Paſſage are. Hence we may clearly underſtand 
that Aſſertion of Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
„That thoſe who become deaf before the Solution of the 
Fever, muſt neceſſarily become deligious : But the Solu- 


„tion is brought about either by an Hzmorrhage from the 
«© Noſe, an Evacuation of bilious Matter by Stool, a corroding 
«© Dyſentery, or a Pain of the Hips, or Knees,” 


Neither muſt we forget, that, in this Part of the World, 
Tranſlations are very common in acute Fevers, when Nature, 
become weak, does not expel and eliminate from the Body the 
peccant Blood or Matter, but conveys it to the internal Parts, 
both at the critical, and at other Times» Theſe Tranſlations, 
therefore, are almoſt all productive the worlt of Conſe- 
quences ; for they ariſe from the Stagnation, which is the prin- 
cipal Source of all the unlucky Symptoms, and of the Patient's 
Death. By this means are produc'd Phrenſies, Convulſions, 
Twitchings of the Tendons, Drowſineſs, and Apoplexies, 
which draw their ſeveral Origins from too large a Quantity of 
Blood ſtagnating in the Veſſels of the Brain, Inflammations 
alſo, and Suffocations of the Breaſt, ariſing from a Congeſtion 
of Blood in theſe Parts, prove mortal. In like manner Inſlam- 
mations, producing a Quinſey, Aphthæ, accompanied with a/ 
Dryneſs of the Mouth, an inſatiable Thirſt, and a Difficulty” 


of Breathing, ariſing from Stagnations of Blood in the Fauces, 
the CEſophagus, its Orifice, generally prove fatal. Hippo- 


7 in the — Aphor. of fourth 8:2. in — yer 
ever pronounces a Difficulty of ing, accompany'd wi 

a Delirium, a mortal Sign. S che they ee Aphor, of the 
ſame Sed. he alſo pronounces an involuntary Shedding of Tears, 
and a difficult Deglutition, fatal Signs in a continued Fever ;. 
for theſe Symptoms indicate, that ſome” Part of the Blood 


already ſtagnates, and is fixed out of the Courſe of the Cir- 
culation. | 3 I 1 : E De 
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Wick reipect to the Solution of Fevers, Experience has 
vonfirmed, that the following Obſcrvations deſerve our higheſt 
Attention. 

Firſt, In every ſalutary Determination or Solution of a Fever, 
eithet about or on the critical Day, ar kable Evacuation, 
either by Sweat or Stool, almoſt always This Evacua- 
tion is ſo copious, that it ſometimes continues for ſome 7 ah 
and not only when this Euacuation is preſent, but alſo re 
and. after it, the Pulſe is more calm, the Strength is increaſed, 
the Mind acquires a Vigour and Energy it had not before, the 
Sleep becomes quiet and uninter and the preternatural 
1 When large Evacuations happen either upon the 

y vacuations n ei 
critical or fo Days, Whilſt, at the ſame time, the Violence 
of the Diſeaſe, — its ſeveral Symptoms are not abated, but 
xather remain in their former State and Condition, this isa very 
bad Sign, 

Thadiy, It is a frequent, and, at the ſame time, an infal- 
lible Obſervation, that as the Solution which happens on the 
critical Days, with Evacuation, and the Relief of the Patient, 
is lucky and ſalutary, ſo the Evacuations which happen at other 
times, however they may ſeem to afford ſome Relief to the 
Body, are yet to be ſuſpected as unſafe. Hence Hippocrates, 
in = fifth Section of the ſecond. Book of his Epidemics, con- 
demns thoſe Evacuations which, happening not upon the criti- 
cal Days, relieve. _ © 6 

Fourthly, It is obſerved, that when the Small-pox, Meaſles, 
techial and purple Fevers, break out on the firſt or ſecond 
Da of the Diſorder, they are always of the worſt Kind. 
ifthly, A large Quantity of thin Urine is in no Stage of a 
continual Fever obſerved to be ſalutary. | 
_ Sixthly, Before the ulſion of exanthematous Elo» 
reſcences, and the drivi ; the peccant Matter from. the in- 
ternal to the external Parts, the Diſorder is generally. more 
violent, and the aging more exaſperated. Hence — 
crates, in the thirteenth Aphar. of Sect. 2. ſays, that the Night 
before the Criſs,, the Diſeaſe is very violent, but mote: 
rate the Night aſter it. But this does not always hold true, with 
reſpect to the fulli and perfect Solution of Fevers, Hence it is 
not an univerſal and infallible Rule, that the Solution of a Diſ- 
eaſe cannot happen without a previous Perturbation of Nature, 
and an Exacerbation of the Diſarder, and its ſeveral Sym- 
ms, 
. Tho”, in acute continual Fevers, there is never 
2 total Intermiſſion of the 4 yet there may be: a cer- 
tain Remiſſion, which is ſucceeded by an Increaſe, or freſh-Exa- 
cerbation, of the Symptoms; and this is often preceded by a 
Shivering and Rigor, during which both Impoſtumations and 
Tranſlations are to be apprehended, 

Eighthly, In general we are to obſerve, that, in numbering 

computing the critical Days, we are. not to begin from the 

ude of the Patient, taking his Bed, or his bad State and 
Diſpoſition, but from the febrile Motion, which is known 
from the. Shivering, and the Change of the Pulſe ; I mean, 
when it begins to be ſwifter. ? 

Ninthly, Tho' every fourth and ſeventh Day are more to be 
obſerved than the reſt, yet the Obſervation: of Hippocrates and 
Galen, that the fourth indicates the ſeventh, and the eleventh 
the fourteenth, does not always anſwer in theſe Parts; but the 
Signs of Concoction in the Urine appear ſometimes on other 
Days: Wherefore. we are every Day to inſpect the State of the 
Sick, the Strength and Excretions. 

Tenthly, Bilious burning Fevers, and alſo inflammatory ones, 
attended with violent Symptoms, eſpecially in Subjects of a 
2 ſenſible Conſtitution, have always more perfect Criſes at 

ſtated Times, than malignant putrid Fevers, in impure, 
cacochymical, and infirm Subjects, which, though they ter- 
jar = fourteen Days, yet keep not ſo exact Time, nor 
Critic ays. - | 

Diſeaſes are not reſolved. on critical Days, but are often 
exaſperated, and the Patient dies on thoſe. Days. Hence it is 
obſerved, that the ſeventh, eleventh; and fourteenth Days are 
fatal to Multitudes under inflammatory. Diſtempers, the Small- 
pox, Petechiz, and other epidemical acute Fevers; and yet 
more die on the ninth than the ſeventh Day; more on odd than 
even Days. Copious Evacuations by Sweat, thin and copious Urine, 
with a ſmall, weak, 5 and a Delirium, prognoſticate 
Death. We have obſerved, that the hotter, and of the more ex- 
quiſite Senſe, the Subject or Patient, the warmer the Climate, 
and the more violent the Diſorder, the ſooner the Diſeaſe comes 
to a Solution, and c either for the better or the worſe ; 
but that a Criſis proceeds more ſlowly in languid and phlegmatic 
Subjects, in cold and Countries, under a milder Diſtem- 

„and à full, groſs, and common Diet. In ſuch a State 

apſes are alſo more fi ty and the Diſeaſe more eaſily 
paſſes, by Mitaftafis, into another of a different Kind. 

It alſo deſerves Conſideration, that, as Hippocrates, Lib. 2. 
Epid. Seer. 20. well obſerves, in calm and ſettled Weather, 
and Years which happen agreeably to the Seaſons, Diſeaſes are 
of a mild Nature, and come to a very eaſy Criſis ; but when the 
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and have a difficult Solution. By this we are to underſtand, 
that when the Years keep up to their natural Conſtitution and 
Temperature, and no extraordinary or preternatural Weather 
happens, then are v le and animal Bodies in a right Diſpo- 
ſition; and, if any Diſeaſes ariſe in ſuch Seaſons, they k 
to their ordinary Nature, Cuſtom, and Genus; ' whence 
are attended with none but the uſual Symptoms, run out 
legitimate Time, and come to a Solution on the uſual critical 
Days. But, if the Seaſons of the Year deviate from their na- 
tural Conſtitution, and aſſume a quite contrary and unnatur4t 
Face, fo as to be transform d one into another, the Summer tu 
be like Autumn, the Winter warm, and partaking of the Na- 
ture of Summer, the Sky continuing for a long time coveret 
with Miſts and Clouds, and no Winds blowing, in ſucha Cafe 
the animal Fluids receive an irregular and preternatural 
Crafis and Temperature; whence ariſt Diſeaſes of the worſt 
Sort, attended with unuſual Symptoms, and a very diffleult 
Criſis, becauſe they proceed not according to the ordinary Law 
and Courſe of Nature, And the Reaſon of this is obvious; for 
the Air, as Hippocrates has determin'd, is the principal Author 
and Ruler of whatever is done in our Bodies: This it is which, 
by its Elaſticity, imparts not only Strength and Tone to the 
Solids, but Spirituouſneſs, - and an expanſive Force, to the 
Fluids; whence it diſpoſes and directs the Circulation of the 
Blood and Humours, and the Excretions from them, which are 
ſo neceſſary for the Preſervation of the Body. Nor can it be 
doubted, but that, in hotter Countries, and a thinner Air, the 
Humours are more fluid and moveable, and Bodies more diſpoſed 
to Perſpiration : For which Reaſon Cxiſes, and-eritical Solutionsy 
of acute Diſeaſes, are more obſervable in them than in more 
humid Countries, where the Air, deſtitute of Elaſticity, is not 


' limpid, but impregnated. with Effluvia of a- foreign Natures 


Hence it comes to paſs, that not only the Criſit is retarded, 
and rendered leſs ſenſible, but the ordinary Motions of Nature, 
which are bounded: within certain Periods of Time, are muck 
diſturb'dz for which Cauſe ſome celebrated Writers doubt even 
the Exiſtence of Cri/es in our Countries, or have ventured: ts 
pronounce them leſs exact than in Greece, Among theſe Au- 
thors is Caſpar Hoffman, who, in his Inflitut. Medic, is of 

inion, that Criſes ate very rare among us. And Baglivi; 
Prax, Med. does not deny, but that, in Greece, where the Air 
is purer, the regular critieal Motions take place more than in 
Italy. But, though careful and conſtant Obſervation proves, 
that there are Criſes in our Country, yet we are to have a 
reſpe& to the Difference in the Seaſons of the Year, the 
Country, Diet, the Conſtitution of the Patient, and his Treat 
ment by the Phyſician; for all theſe things, to a ſurpriſing 
Degree, circumſeribe and modify the ordinary Motions of Na- 
ture in Diſeaſes. Galen, therefore, Lib. de Dieb. derret. very 
well adviſes one who would know the Day of the Criſis, care. 
fully to inform himſelf of the Age, Conftitution, and Pulſe of 
— Patient, and to conſider the Country, and Seaſon of the 

car. 

All prudent Phyſicians rally agree in this, that a'Crifs 
may be amtici 22 or Am mild, by a —.—.— 
Method of Cure, or an Error in Diet, Thus Sennertus, de 
Diebus criticis, Iuſtitus. Lib. 3. Part. 3. Cap: 2. expreſly 
ſays, If the Patient ſnould commit any remarkable Error, ie 
is much to be feared, that the Criffs, which would have 
happened on a good critical Day, for Inſtance, the ſeventhy 
<< will fall out, by Anticipation, ſooner, or, by«Retardationg 
<<- later, ſo as to happen on the ſueth or 4 Day:” And 
Proſper Martiames, Cum in Lib. de Morb. Stef. 2. ſpeaks yet 
more plainly: ** By the continual Uſe,” ſays he, of cooling 
«« Medicines, on account of the Fever, the Humours being 
« incraflated, and the Corpuſeles condenſed, the ſpontaneous 
«© Evacuations-are-often prevented; ſo that this is none of the 
<< leaſt Cauſes, why Criſes ſo rarely happen in our Times 3 
whereas, among the Antients, they were very common.“ 
The famous Baglivi is alfo very expreſs to this Purpoſe, in 
Prax, Med. where he ſays; << modern Practitioners in 
« Medicine ought not to wonder, that Criſes are not ſo fre- 
<< quent. and perfect in our Days as they were formerly in 
« Greece ; for, either not knowing, or elſe condemning, the 
« Greek Laws, they oppreſs, and almoſt kill, the Patient, by 
<« treating him, from the Beginning to the Decline of the 
Diſtemper, with Phlebotomies, and cathartic, diaphoretic, 
<< ſpirituous, and other Sorts of Medicines, imprudently and 
<< unſeaſonably exhibited; It is impoſſible, therefore, that 
„ Humours, thus diſturbed by ſuch oppoſite and difagreein 
«© Medicines, ſhould be diſpoſed for the Work of a critical 
„ Deſpumation, at à ſtated Time; but, being e 
<6 8 and thrown into Confuſion, inſtead of a per 
« Crifts, muſt end in preternatural Metaſtaſes. And, for this 
<< gReaſon, we can neither obſerve the Rules of a Crifts, critical 
<« Days, nor other Motions of Nature, delivered by the An- 
„ tients.” To the ſame Purpoſe this Author, not without 

xperience; aſſerts, that, A the Peaſants, who have 
no Afliftance from a Phyfician;-thefe Criſes, orDeſpumations 

6c of 


7 : 
« of the peccant Matter, are accompliſhed by Sweat, a Flux, 
«« Urine, wn other Ways of Nature, and by a Motion alto- 
«c ar.” 
ow, — the Doctrine of Criſes, and critical Days, is 
abundantly confirm'd and eftabliſh'd, not only on the Authority 
of the moſt celebrated Men in our Profeffion among the Mo- 
derns, but alſo by Experience, the undoubted Miftreſs of 
Truth, as we have proved at large above, it remains for us to 
inquire into the natural Cauſes of theſe wonderful Effects. 
Galen, Lib, de Dieb. decret. rightly acknowledges this Doctrine 
to be drawn from Experience, not from Reaſon : And, indeed, 
accurate Inquiſition into the Cauſes of this wonderful Opera- 
tion in Nature ſeems to furpaſs human Capacity. e ſhall, 
however, rejecting the Opinions of others, propoſe what to 
us ſeems moſt p le, and endeavour to explain and defend 
the fame by proper Arguments. To begin with the Antients z 
they unanimouſly ſuppoſe Nature to be the efficient 
Cauſe of Criſes, and critical Days; which fame Nature they 
believed to be the Principle of all the Actions in the Body, 
and, being endued with a peculiar Knowledge of Acting, to 
make uſe of a certain or determinate Time, Order, Degree, 
Proportion, and Means, according to the Diverſity of the mor- 
bific Cauſe, and to inſtitute ſuch Motions as are adapted ts the 
Cauſe and Subject, in order to the Attainment of a certain 
End; which is the Preſervation of the Body at a certain 
Time; and, moreover, to direct and regulate thoſe Motions 
by certain Mediums or This Agent, which, with ſo 
much Prudence, moves and governs, and brings all the Mo- 
tions, both in a found and morbid State, to Perfection, by fit 
and proper Means, they ſuppoſe to be a real Being, free, incor- 
oreal, and endued with the Knowledge of acting; but they 
judge its Eſſence to be 1 iefly from its Effect, 
Which is Motion; for they ſuppoſe, that Motion, in itſelf, 
without Action upon the Body, or while it is in the Body, and 
acts upon the Body, cannot be ſaid or underſtood to be any 
thing corporeal, but to be ſeparated from the Eſſence of the 
Body, and never to exiſt neceſſarily with the Body; fo that 
the may ſubfiſt without it, and, conſequently, it has no 
efſential Relation to Corporeity, as Quantity, Magnitude, and 
Figure have, Hence they conclude the Cauſe of this Motion 
to be ſomething ſpiritual, eſpecially conſidering the Order and 
 Regularity of Motion in the Body ; and, above all, that nei- 
ther the material Alteration of the Humours, nor Changes of 
the Air, nor Diet, nor Medicine, can in the leaſt alter or in- 
vert the ſettled Motions of Nature; but they judge of its 
ſpiritual Force principally, by conſidering, that a Perverſion 
of the Order and Direction of theſe Motions can be accom- 
_ by mere Imaginations and Fictions of the Mind. This 
ature they believe to be alſo very obſervant of Time, that is, 
to perform its Actions in a certain and determinate Time: Such 
are thbſe of — perfecting, curing, preſerving the Man, 
correcting the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, or expelling them 7 
per Emunctories adapted to the peccant Matter; as, for 
5 viſcid and bilious Humours, through the Inteſtines ; 
the thin and acrimonious, through the external Habit of the 
Body; falt and ſerous Superfluities, through the Kidneys ; 
the Redundance of the Blood, through the Mouths of the 
Veſſels 3 and an acrimonious volatile Bile, Then 
they affirm, that this Nature, for the Accompliſhment of its 
moſt remarkable and ſtated Effects, has ſelected the ſeptenar 
Number of Days, Months, and Years, And this was the mo 
common en of the Antients; from which we can onl 
infer, that theſe admirable and orderly Effects have a like Cau 
from whence they proceed; but, we may ſtill juſtly aſk, What 
is this Cauſe ? What is its Nature? Is it endued with Under- 
ſtanding; and a Knowledge of Things? Or are theſe Effects the 
Reſult of a neceſſary and phyſical Order and Contrivance of 
cons __ without all manner of Knowledge or Conſci- 
ouſne | 
There is no Doubt, but that an Order, where-ever it is 
obſerved, always. ſuppoſes an antecedent Cauſe, which is the 
Author of that Order; for Example, the Artift is the Cauſe 
of a Clock: But ſtill it remains a Difficulty, whether theſe 
orderly” or Effects are immetliately to be derived from 
the Order or Mechaniſm eſtabliſhed in Nature, or from the firſt 
Cauſe or Author of this Order, which Cauſe is endued with 
Knowledge and hoe 129 For Example; in a Clock, that 
the Index ſhews exactly the Hour, is not owing immediately | 
to the Artiſt, but to tlie Order and Contrivance eftabliſhed by 


by Vomit, 


him in this Inſtrument, which is the proximate and imme- 


diate Cauſe of ſuch an Effect; and we may very wel apply | 
this Inſtance to our Body, in which we perceive the moſt or- 
derly and regular Effects in Nutrition, Augmentation, Per- 
fection, Excretions, Motion of the Blood, and Cure of Diſ- 
eaſes. Theſe Things conſider d, we may juſtly aſk the 
ueſtion, Whether theſe Effects proceed immediately from 

, the firſt and moſt perfect Author of Order, or from the 
Soul, as a ſubaltern Cauſe, or rather from the Order, Stru- 
cture, and Mechaniſm, of the Body. For our part, we are 
of Opinion, as to phyſical and medicinal Aﬀairs, that if Effects 
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can be demonſtrated proximately from corpoteal mechanic 
Cauſes, which are perceptible by the Senſes; there is no Qcca- 
fron to * 8 to remote or — 281 — which 
we are altogether unacquainted ; as Spirit, s Sympathy, , 
2 Feanor, — or to moral eggs. 
rection, Our Sentiments, beſides, are, that, though all Effet 
which happen in Nature, cannot very clearly be demonſtrated 
4 priori to the Senſes and Capacities of Men, becauſe of the 
narrow Limits of the human Underſtanding, it does by. nd 
means follow, that they have their Origin, not ſrom a me- 
Chanic, but ſpiritual Cauſe; and this we would the more 
earneſtly preſs and inſiſt upon, that the Phyſician and Nats 
raliſt might be induced always to ſearch out the proximate and 
phyſical Cauſes, without having recourſe to ſuch as are ſpi- 
ritual, metaphyſical, unknown, and quite uſcleſs, 107126 

None of found Judgment can deny, but that in our Body, 
which is a moſt artificial Structure, there inhabits a Principle 
whoſe Nature and Operation are quite diſtin from Motion 
and Body. Of this Kind are Perception, Cogitation, Di- 
rection of Motions, and the Will, which can ſubſiſt without 


the Body, and have no Agreement with it. But, we utte 
deny, that Motion, or rather. the Principle from which Mo- 
tion, whether it be local or inteſtine in Bodies, proceeds, and 


on which it depends, has no manner of Relation to the 
Eſſence of Body: For a Body without Operation, and the 
Principle of Operation, cannot be conceived ;; ſince a ge 
merely paſſive, which is not furniſn'd with--a Principle 
acting, is not a real phyſical Being, but a Creature of the 
ination. . A Body, therefore, never ſu or exiſts, not 
can be conceived, without an innate internal Principle of Mo- 
tion, which is the Cauſe of the motive Forces and Powers; 
which it exerts upon other Bodies, Then, where-ever there 
is Body, or an extended Subſtance, there is Motion, Ten“ 
dency, Preſſure, and Action, of one Body upon another g 
and where there is a Machine, or organiz*d Body, there Mo- 
tion, is 77088 for ſome certain End. Our Body is a y 
artificial Machine, which, from the convenient and 3 
Diſpoſition of the fluid and ſolid: Parts exerciſed on one an- 
other, produces Actions, as it ſufficiently appears from the 
Preſervation of the Body by Digeſtions, Mixtures, and Ex- 
cretions, inteſtine progreſſive Motion, and Nutrition. Now 
theſe Motions are not immediately perform'd by the Soul in 
the motive Fibres ; but the Soul only perceives certain Species 
of Motion in the Organs, underſtands, diſtinguiſhes, and com- 
pares them, and governs thoſe Motions in Parts ſubjected to 
the Will. And nothing more deſerves our Obfervation, than 
that great Intercourſe which God has eftabliſh'd in Man be- 
tween the Soul, and the Motions of the Body; for though the 
Soul does not indeed immediately perform ; Motions in the; 
Body, it has a Power of modifying and diſturbing them. Of, 
this we have a clear Proof from the Paſſions of the Mind, and 
the Imaginations of pregnant Women, which are very well 
known to have a ſurpnling Effect upon the Motion of the. 
Blood and Humours. On the other hand, the Motion of the 
Fluids has a ftrange Influence in diſpoſing the Operations of 
the Soul, I mean, the Mariners and Paſſions ; as may very clearly 
be demonſtrated from the different Nature of Temperaments, 
Ages, Nations, and Diet. We cannot doubt, then, but that 
otions in the Body are quite diſtin from the Actions of the: 
Soul; and that the Blood and Fluids are not paſſive in the 
Caſe, ſo as to be directed by the Soul, but rather theſe Fluids 
exert their Action on the Soul; And, in ſhort, what can be! 
more evident, than that Diſeaſes are cauſed, and Health tre- 
ſtored, and Life preſerved” or deſtroy'd, by Air, Drink, and 
Diet? What can be more certain, than that the Structure 
of the ſolid Parts, which differs with reſpect to Ages, Lempera- 
ments, and heteditary Diſpoſition, diſpoſes to particular Diſ- 
eaſes? And yet all theſe Things have no Regard to, or Commu- 
nion with, the Soul, which therefore muſt of neceſſity be paſſive. , 
That a juſt Time is obſerved in ſome Actions, and thoſe: of 
the principal or more ſolemn Kind, is one of the beſt Proofe. 
of the Preſence and Neceflity of a Mechaniſpr; for an exquiſite. 
and accurate Order is viſible in Actions, of, which Mechariiſm 
is the Foundation. We ſee” this in the Macrocoſm, by the 
remarkable Phænomena of the Tides, the ſtated Winds and 
Rains in ſome Places, the Revolutions of Times and Seaſons,/ 
with the Budding, Bloſſoming, and Fructification of Plants, 
which all come to paſs in a certain Time, and require a limited; 
Seaſon. The * Architect of the Univerſe has been 
pleaſed to make Choice of the ſeptenary Number for the Pro- 
duction of many ſolemn and ſurpriſing Effects, eſpecially in 
. Sages of. Antiquity: dignify'd. this Number 
venerable | iquity < Nu ; 
with the Epithets of perfe#?, full, 2 maſculine, tai the great 
Effects accom hel . it, which are a ſufficietit Evidence of 
the infinite . Wiſdom of the Creator diſplay d in our micro- 
coſmical Nature. We muſt not, however, think there is ſo 
much Power inherent. in _ —_— 25 — of 1 
imagin'd ; but we are to form our Nations o ter by 
— follows. In order to the Production of _ = 2 
co 
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corporeal Things, there is required a certain and . ic Pro- 
portion of 2 Cauſe e Now all phyfical Actions 
are nothing but Motion ; and therefore a certain Proportion, 
a certain Number of Motions, is neceſſary to a certain Effect; 
for the Meaſure and Number of Motions conſtitute Time, 
and Time is' nothing but a certain Number of Motions : Hence 
certain Actions require a certain Time. Let us accommodate 
this to our preſent Purpoſe by the following Inſtance : Under 
an Inflammation, for the Diſſolution and Abſterſion of a certain 
Proportion of Blood ſtagnating in the Veſſels, there is requir'd 
a certain Force and Number of Motions, by which the Blood, 
being impelled from the Heart and Arteries, to the affected 
Part, may free it from the Obſtruction. But God has form'd 
our Machine in ſuch'a manner, that ſeven Days, and the Cir- 
culations of Blood, during that Period, are to be ſpent in 
rforming that Operation : Hence acute and inflammatory 
evers are commonly reſolved on the ſeventh Day. Again, 
From the many uneaſy Irritations excited in the nervous and 
membranous Syſtem, it is over-and-above evident, that the 
Matter of the Small-pox, Meaſles, Petechiz, and Purpura, is 
of an acrimonious and cauſtic Quality : Now, that this Matter 
may be removed by a Mixture of other Parts from the Blood, 
nd diſpoſed for Secretion by the Habit of the Body, a certain 
Time is required, which takes up the Space of three or four 
Days ; at the End of which, the peccant Matter leaves the 

+ internal Parts, and takes its Courſe to the Superficies. © The 
Poiſon in the Plague, and contagious Fevers, is a Matter 
of a high] etrating and putreſying Nature, which, mix'd 
with the Blood, either introduces a like putredinous Motion, 


and ſo fatally deſtroys the corporeal Texture; or elſe is itſelf 


correfted and eliminated out of the Body; in order to which 
Effect, there is required a juſt Time, and ſufficient Motion, 
for the Correction and Evacuation of the peſtiferous Matter. 

Thus again, When a Fever proceeds from the Putrefaction of 
ſome Humour ſtagnating in the Viſcera, there is a certain or de- 
terminate Motion of the Blood neceſſary to cleanſe and abſterge 
the putrid Collection; which Effect is to be accompliſhed by a 
certain Number of Pulſations of the Heart and Arteries, even 

uſt as many as paſs from the Beginning to the ſeventh or eleventh 

ay. Several Sorts of burning Fevers take their Riſe from a 
cauſtic acrimonious Bile ; for the tempering and correCting, or, 
as the Antients expreſs'd themſelves, for the concocting and 
maturating of which, the ſame Time is required.“ God, as 
« Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. ſays, has appointed this Law for Diſeaſes, 
e that they ſhould be terminated by a quaternary or ſeptenary 
«© Number.” 

That the Solution of a Diſeaſe, at a ſtated Time, proceeds 
not from a Soul, or from Nature, as an intelligent incorporeal 
Principle, but from Mechaniſm, may be inferr'd, from only con- 
ſidering, that ſuch Criſes are anticipated or poſtponed, and be- 
come — if the Patient errs in Point of Diet; if the Diſeaſe 
be treated with wrong Medicines ; or the Cauſe thereof is ſome- 
thing ſtrange and unuſual : On which account, Criſes vary alſo 
according to the Diverſity of Years, Seaſons, Countries, and 
Subjects. Riverius, in 3 writes, that Motion and Diſpo- 
ſition are the Cauſe, why Criſes happen ſometimes ſooner, 
ſometimes later, and ſometimes upon intercalary Days, accord- 
ing to the Celerity of Concoction of the mild, or malignant, 
Humours : Wherefore, if the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe be not too 
malignant, and the ordinary Motions not much diſturbed or 

rverted with improper Diet or Medicines, if there be a free 

erſpiration, and the Body not very impure, and if the Air 
be pure, ferene, and elaſtic, the Criſes happen in juſt Time 
and Order. 

Here ariſes a Queſtion of ſome Importance, Why full and 
perfe& Criſes happen principally on critical Days; and good 
Criſes are attended with a Remiſſion of the Symptoms, and 
with Evacuations; for, as Galen has it, there is no good 
Grifis without ſome remarkable preceding Evacuation. To 

in this, it is ſaid, that Nature, which is very obſervant 
of the ſeptenary Number, riſes up at firſt, with all her Forces, 


againſt the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, which ſhe endeavours to 
mollify and diſpel z for the Preſervation and Continuance of 


our Bodies are principally maintained by excretory Actions, 
which prevent Putrefaction and Death. To this we anſwer, 
that the Soul is, indeed, endu'd with Knowledge ; but not 
Nature, which' cures Diſeaſes, and which, dejag conſcious of 
nothing, acts out of mere 8 ; for which Reaſon, it nei- 
ther underſtands the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, nor fights or ſtruggle, 
or kindles up a Fever, on that account ; but all theſe Things, in 


my Opinion, depend on pure mechanical Principles, ſince external 
Cauſes alone, for Example, Baths, which obſtru& the Pores, 


or heterogeneous Liquors infuſed into the Veins, may, by 
diſtending and pricking the Membranes, excite febrile Spaſms. 
Further, It cannot be deny'd, that Life, as it ſignifies an In- 
tegrity of the Structure or Compoſition, is preſerved by Ex- 
cretion ; but, as Life rather imports an AR, that is, a circular 
Motion of the Blood and Fluids, which is alſo the neareſt Tye 
between Body and Soul, and not an Integrity of the Com- 
Fe 


, 
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and is, moreover,” the Spring of all the Actions in the 
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Bodies of Animals, and of thoſe very Exeretions which pre- 
ſerve the Integrity of the Structure, it evidently a that 
Excretions are not to be regarded as the only Cauſcs of tho 
Preſervation of Life ; and that Diſeaſes do not ariſe-only from 
a Suppreſſion of Excretions, nor are cured only by their Reſt- 
tution. For nothing can be more evident, than that Liſe can 
be taken away by an Effuſion of Blood, by a Polypus, Liga- 
tures, Coagulations, ſtopping the Circulation of the Blood, or 
a Diſturbance of the Motions by means of Poiſons, the Tex- 
ture and Compoſition of the Parts remaining inviolated. Hence 
we may conclude, that all Cauſes which produce a Diſeaſe, are 
not of ſuch a Nature as to indicate only a Putrefattion, and to 
require, or even admit, an Excretion ; ſince it frequently hap- 
pens, that a ſmall Portion of Matter, of a. very deleterious: 
Quality, which indicates Correction and Preparation, in order 
to Excretion, proves the moſt dangerous and ſecret Enemy to 
Lite; beſides, the peccant Matter often requires Reſolution, 
rather than Expulſion, | Len] 
In compliance with this Sentiment, we might charge Nature: 
with Error and Imprudence, ſor exciting ſuch violent Motions. 
in Fevers, for the ſake of Reſolution and Excretion ; when, it 
is well known, that the Affair of Excretion, as well as Secre- 
tion, would ſucceed at leaſt as happily. under a more moderate: 
Motion of the Fluids. For theſe Rexora, we are of Opinion, 
that thoſe Excretions, which happen on critical Days, are to be 
eſteem'd à Sign, and not a . Cauſe, of the Solution of the 
Diſeaſe * For * it appears, that Nature being compoſed to 
Reft, and the irregular and ſpaſtic Motions of the Fibres 
ceaſing, there commences a quicker Secretion, and a freer Ap- 
pulſe of thoſe Impurities of the Blood and Humours, which. 
wete generated under the Diſeaſe, to the Emunctories of the, 
Body. For if the moſt copious Excretions happen on the 
critical Days, or any other, without Relief, and an Auginenta-, 
tion of the Strength, they are of no Efficacy ; ſo that ſome- 
times Death comes with large Excretions, which is a manifaſt 
Proof, that the Diſcaſe is not reſolved by Excretions: Where-. 
fore all Evacuations, which happen not in and with a Decreaſe 
of the Diſeaſe, are call'd /ymptomatical ; but thoſe which pro- 
ceed from an Increaſe of the Strength, and argue a Vigour in 
Nature, are termed critical. | | 
Copious Excretions by Urine, as well as thin watery Urine, 
and profufe Sweats, without an Alleviation of the Symptoms, - 
are never ſafe, according to the Authority and Experience both 
of Antients and Moderns ; for they indicate the Matter of the 
Diſeaſe to be unſubdu'd, and that the Mixture of the Blood, 
and its Union with the Serum, is deſtroy'd ; whence. the 
fluid and aqueous Parts are ſeparated from the thicker: Where- 
fore copious and thin Urine, as Hippocrates long ago obſerved, 
paring a Delirium ; for the Blood being render'd thicker by a 
ubtraction of the Serum, and being under à more. languid 
Impulſe of the Arteries, eaſily ſtagnates in the Veſlels of che 
Meninges, and produces a Phrenſy. Whenever there 
pens an Abſceſſion and Eruption, as of the Small-pox, Meaſles, 
or Petechiz, before the ordinary Time, it is an ill Sign ; be- 
cauſe it indicates a copious Matter, and the ſame not well 
temper'd and corrected. | 
From the Premiſes it appears, that, Excretions, on critical 
Days, are not the Cauſes of the Solution of a Diſeaſe, but 
rather the Conſequences of an Advantage obtain'd over the. 
morbific Cauſe, Of this we have a manifeſt Example in the 
Paroxyſms of intermittent Fevers, where Sweats yield no 
Relief; but, when they happen in the Decline of the Diſeaſe, 
they are of Service; not becauſe they evacuate the formal 
Matter of the Fever, but becauſe they aſſure us of the Ceſſa- 
tion of the irregular Motions, and febrile Spaſms : However, 
much excrementious Sordes, generated in the Diſcaſe, is eli- 
minated with them. It is obſervable, alſo, that under ſevere 
Pains no Sweat appears; but as ſoon as it flows in a free Man- 
ner, it paſſes for a Sign of the Removal of the Pain, a Re- 5 
laxation of the Tenſeneſs of the Fibres, and a freer Circulation 
of the Blood. | | : 
We' may conclude from the preceding Diſcourſe, that the 
Obſervation of Criſes, and critical Days, has its Foundation 
in Nature, and is of Uſe in Practice; for as nothing is made 
and produced without Time, but every Effect requires à cer- 
tain Time, fo is there alſo a certain Time neceſſary for the 
Correction of the morbific Cauſe, and the Preparation of it in 
order to an Evacuation. And as a determinate Time is re- 
uir'd for the Generation of a morbific Cauſe, ſo alſo is the 
rrection and Expulſion of it out of the Body perform'd in 
a certain Space of Time, Now theſe Alterations, Correcti ns, 
and Immutations of the morbific Matter, happen on the 
ſeventh, ſemi-ſeventh, eleventh, or fourteenth. Day, accord- 
ing to the ordinary Courſe of Nature. The Phyſician, there- 
fore, (I.) who acts againſt this Order, or uſes violent Means in 
attempting to ſubdue the Diſeaſe, before the Time appointed 
by Nature for ſubduing the morbific Matter, acts raſhly and 
prepoſterouſly, and commits an Error. (2.) When the Matter 
is to be temper'd and concocted, and the Phyſician attempts. 
Expulſion, and for that End uſes Volatiles, Sudorifics, and 
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' VeneloBtjon, be offends ind the Law er  Natire; d 


greatly injures the Patient; for the Law of Nature is 'a Law 


to the Phyſician. (3.) On critical Days, and about that 
time, it is beſt to abſtain from ſtrong Evacuants, ſbr fear of de- 
riving the Humours, which ought to be excreted by proper 
Emunctories, into inconvenient and improper Places. (4) If 
Nature be weak in Expulſion, we are prudently to aſſiſt it; for 
Evacuations owing to of Nature, and a 

over the Diſeaſe, are beneficial, by freeing the Body from many 
noxious excrementitious Parts, generatedin the time of the Fever, 
as well in the Veſſels, as in the inteſtinal Tube; otherwiſe 
Evacuations, not well 8 — a Relapſe. 


(F.) Evacuants and Purges, ace to Hippocrates, Seft. 2: 
40 25. are proper to be uſed in inning of à Fever, 
when the Matter is redundant, that is, if the Blood be copious, 


and the Veſſels and Prime Via obſtructed with impure Sordes ; 
ſuch Depletions potently affiſt Nature, and remove what hinders 
the Cure, and foments the Diſeaſe. - (G.) If, thro* the Ma- 
lignancy of the Matter, the irregular Motions of Nature ſeem 
to have a Tendency towards a dangerous Metaſtaſis, the prudent 
Phyſician, without any to Time, will make it his Care 
to reſolve the Blood, to derive it to other Places, and to prevent 
its 8 tion, by ſeaſonable Relaxation, Phlebotomy, a Dia- 
phoreſis, external Diſcutients, and ſometimes by Section under 
the Tongue, or Scarification of the Noſtrils. In ſuch a Situa- 
tion, when the Signs prognoſticate certain Death, it would be 
Madneſs to e a Criſis ; and, therefore, we have often 
known gentle Cathartics, and nitro-ſaline Subſtances; mixed 
with Aurum fulminans, and diſcreetly exhibited, ſucceſsful in 
ſuch Caſes beyond Expectation. F. Hoffinan. | 
-. CRISPATURA. Criſpature, Curling. In Medicine it 
implies a ſpaſmodic Contraction of the Membranes and Fibres. 
Caſtellus. 22 ory of | 
CRISPINUS or CRESPINUS. ' A Name for the Barberry- 
tree. Blancard? | 
CRISTA. A Creſt. In Anatomy, à Proceſs of the Os 
Ethmoides is call'd Cxi15TA GALL, from its ſuppoſed Reſem- 
blance to,the Comb of a Cock. See CaruT. In Surgery, 
certain Excreſcences, about the Anus and Pudenda, are called 
Criſtæ, on account of their Form. See Anus. In Bo- 
tany, Crifta Galli is the ALEcToOROLOPHUsS, which ſee ; and 
2 Criſta Pavonis is the PoixciAx A]; flore pulcherrimo, which 


- CRITHAMUM. The fame as CMTHMUNA. Blancard. 
-  CRITHE, edi. Barley; a Grain much recommended 
Hippocrates, and moſt Phyſicians ſince his Days, in acute Diſ- 
tempers. Hence, from its Similitude, a fort of Tubercle on 
the Eyelids is call'd Critbhe. See CHALAZA, 

- CRITHMUM. - The Name of a Plant. 

The Root is fibrous, and ſpreading ; the Leaves are ſuccu- 
lent, thick, narrow, trifid, Aided, and ſubdivided ; the Seed 
is flat, a little ſtriated, and parts from its rr.” 

Boerhaave takes notice of two Sorts of the Crithmum. 

1. Crithmum ; five foeniculum maritimum minus. C. B. 
Pin. 288. Mor. Umb. 20. Boerh.. Ind. A. 57. Tourn. Inſt. 317. 
Critbmum Fæniculum marinum, Herba S. Petri, Offic. Crit 
mum marinum, Ger. 427. Emac. 533 Raii Hiſt. 1. 457. 
Synop. 3. 217. Mer. Pin. 31. Crithmum marinum vulgare, 
Park. T heat. 1286. Crithmum frve Feeniculum marinum, Merc 
Bot. 1. 31. Phyt. Brit. 32. Crithmum multis five Foniculum 
- marinum, J. B. 3. 1 iſt, Oxon. 3. 289. Critmum ſive 
. Crithmum, Chab. . 1 SAMPHIRE. 


The Sea- fennel, or Samphire, is a much lower Plant than the 


common Fennel, having broader, ſhorter, thicker Leaves than 
that, of a dull-green Colour ; the Stalk grows ſcarce a Foot 


High, —_—_— like Leaves on it; and on the Top it bears 


Umbels of | yellowiſh Flowers, and, after them; roundiſh 
Seeds, ſomewhat like ordinary Fennel, but bigger. The Root 


is thick and long, continuing ſeveral Y ears. whole Plant 

has a warm aromatic Smell and Tafte. It grows upon Rocks 
by the Sea-fide in many Places of England. | 

Samphire is more made uſe of as a Pickle, ing a very agree- 


able one, than for any Medicinal Purpoſes. owever, it is 
ſtrengthening to the Stomach, procures an Appetite, provokes 
' Urine, and opens Obſtructions of the Bowels, and is good for 


the Jaundice. Miller's Bot. Off. 
It is farther recommended as a Diſſolvent of the Stone, and a 
Promoter of the Menſes. " 
Hippocrates directs the Bark of Samphire (<p) in Wine, 
faſting, together with the Grains of Piony, and of Elder, 
in a Dropſy of the Uterus; and, in Pains of the fame Part, 
| he orders Roots and Seeds of this Plant to bertaken internally. 
2. Crithmum ; five Foeniculum marinum ; majus ; odore 
Apii. C. B. P. 288. MH. U. 3. 290. Baticulæ alterum genus, 


ex Sicilid. Cæſalp. t. R. P. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
CRITICUS. Critical. | eee 


CROCE, csu. In ates it ſignifies a Thread. 
CROCIDE CONFECTIO. The Name of a Confection 


% 


22 Vol. II. 


- the Eyes, and moderately 


Stk 


recommended by Nicolaus Myrepſus the Colic. | Sch. gt. 
an ti, ouS$8 bop ,ofis © dlin9vid 8 1s , coal? oy 
ZROCINUM, zel Gil of. es thus. deſcribed, 


& 


a e eee eee e Gi men 
The ſame Weight and Quantity of Qi. are to be alen 
the Compoſition of the SUSAN UN, (see this under Ey 4 
_ TION) and alſo inſpiſſated. Into three Pounds and an d 
of the Oil, thus inſpiſſated as for the Susixun, pud eight 
Drams of Saffron, and ſtir them .* times in a DA tor 
five Days together. The ſixth Day cleanſe the Oi well 
from the Saffron, and pour a like tity of Oil upon 
the ſame Saffrgn, and ſtir them for ome ane. - Ther 
| cleanſe off the Oil, and put therein, of Myrrh, pound 
and fifted,, ſorty Ounces ; ſtir. them well together in a: 
Mortar, andaſterwards ſet the ſame afide for Uf. 
Some uſe an Oil, impregnated | with, Aromatics in the Cas 6 
22 of the CRocmux, as they dg; of the Ap 
beſt CRocixun, and the fitteſt, for Medicinal Purpoſes, 
is what ſmells very ſtrong of the & amd the next in Cad. 
neſs is what is well ſcented with the Myr. | | 
The Crecinum is of a heating Qualitys; and: procures Sleep ; 
whence it is frequently adviſed in Phe by way of Embro- 
cation, or held to the Noſe, or the Noftrib are rub'd with the 
ſame z it is alſo a wy Qs wa and. deterges Ulcers. It ch e 
ſectual in Hardneſſes, Obſtructions, and. malignant Ulcers,of the 
Uterus, uſed with Wax, | Saffron, Marrow, and double 4 
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r it concodts, mollifies, moiſtens, and 


* of Oil ; fo | 
0 a Lenitive. It is Ne againſt a Glaucoma, if it be mi 
ieſcorides, Lib. 


1 and the Eyes anointed with it. 
1. « STTEISS am | | 
CROCUS. The Name of a Plant; the Characters of 
which are, according to Miller, OY: 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like 
a Lily, fiſtulous underneath; the Tube widening into fix Seg+ | 
ments, and reſting on the Foot The Pointal riſes out 
the Bottom of the Flower, and is divided into three headed 
creſted Capillaments ; but the Empalement afterwards turns 
an oblong triangular Fruit, divided into three Cells, and is f 
of roundiſh Seeds. To theſe Marks muſt be added, it hath. 
tuberous Root, and long graſſy Leaves, with a longitudi 
white Furrow thro' the Middle of each. in 
There are a great Number of Species of the Crocus. Boer- 
baaue mentions twenty-eight. But that which is principally 


uſed in Medicine is, tige 14 
_ Crocus; ſativus. _ C. B. Pin, 65.  Tourn, Inſt: 353. 32 
Bot. 289. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 120. „ Flor. Jen. 26, 1 
Pin. 31. Crocus, Offic. Ger. 123; Emac. 181. Rall Hiſt, 
2. 1176.  Synop. 3. 374+ J. B. 2. 6437: Crocus vel Crocum, 
Chab. 222. Pin, 31. | Crocus genuinus Jive  ſativus, , Merc, 
Bot. 2. 19. Phyt. Brit, Crocas Auturnalis ſativus, Hiſt. 
Oxon. 2. 335. SAFFRON. - | ng 
The Plant, which produces the true Saffron, has. a round 
bulbous Root, about as big as a Nutmeg, flatted at Bottom, 
from which ſpring ſeveral * Fibres : It is covered outwardly 
with a yellowiſh-brown Skin, but is white on the Inſide. From 
this Root ariſe the Flowers, incloſed in a thin Skin or Huſk; 
being naked, and without Stalks, made up of fix long, but 
roundiſh-pointed, purple Leaves, incloſing in their Middle three 
Stamina, of a fiery, yellow, red Colour, which being gather'd, 
and carefully dry'd in a Saffron-kiln, and made into ſquare 
Cakes, is the Saffron of the Shops. 
| Tho 9 blow in September, but the Leaves Roms 
not forth till the Spring; being narrow and graſs-like, with a 
__ F * running thr? th whole Le "yOu 4 
e beſt Caren in the World grows in En [ 
tivated in 4 F and Combridggir — 
Saffron is a moſt noble Cordial, a Strengthener of * 
Heart and vital Spirits, reſiſts Putrefaction, and is good in 
kinds, of malignant and contagious Dillempers, in Fevers, 
Small-pox, and Meaſles. It opens Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Spleen, helps the Jaundice, brings down the Catamenia, 
expedites the Birth, and expels the Secundines. It is good in 


| Diſeaſes of the Lungs, as Aſthma and Difficulty of Breathi 
and of great Service in donſumptive Weakneſs. 


Outwardly 
applied in Poultices, it caſes Pains, and ripens Impoſtu- . 


of Sa ate, the Tincture, the 
TI the Plaiſter Oxycroceums 


pin, the Syrup, the 

Miller's Bot. of | 1 | 
pe dry'd Filaments of the Flower, which are_niore, pecu- 
liarly call'd Crecus, rocum, Keg us, nein, 


a ＋ by the Ar abians 
Zoffaran, or rather Zabafe ng 


in the upper, of a whitiſh or paliſh Yellow, finely erenated, of 
a peculiar, pleaſant, and aromatic Smell, of ſubtile Parts, and 
diffuſing its Odour to a great Diſtance, ſomewhat ſtimulating to 
ſtuffing the Head, and inclining 
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, of a bitteriſh Taſte, and ſufficient, in a ſmall Por- 
be So turn a large Quantity of Wine or Water of a' yellow 
or Lemon- colour, inclining to Red. Crocus is by the Chym 
from its Golden Colour, call'd Aroma Philoſophorum, by Con- 
traction h ; by others Sanguis Hrrrulis, and Aurum vege- 
eabile + Forits extraordinary Virtues againſt many Diſeaſes, it is 
honoured with the Title of Rex vogdtabilium, and Panacea 


vrgrtabilis. | 
Saffron 8 mical Analyſis, according to Geoffroy's 
. — res chin, and highly — 


irit, which comes off firſt, tho“ in ſmall Quantity, in the 
l n; to this ſucceeds an acidiſh Phlegm, which will 
turn a Tincture of Ins of u red Colour; then a very 
little Oil, and a very ſmall Quantity of urinous Salt. Some- 
thing of a fixed alcaline Salt is ex from the Caput Mor- 
tuum by Lixiviation, The acid Salt is not ſo deeply involved 
in the Sylphur, but that it communicates an intenſeſy red Co- 
lour to a Solution of Heliotropium. Oil of Tartar, poured on 
a Solution of Saffron, produces no Alteration ; but Lime- 
water, with a very flight Efferveſcence, and a thin Coagulum, 
aſſumes a tes Colo, on account of- the Acid concealed in 
the Saffron, tho' no Heat can be perceived. The Tincture of 
Saffron may be extracted either with Water, or Spirit of Wine, 
Antottiar de Heide, in his Obſerv. Medic. informs us, that a 
few Drops of this Tin&ure, poured upon clean' Paper, under- 
went no Change, as to their Colour and Conſiſtence, by an 


Addition of Aqua-fartis, Pot-aſh diſſolved, and a Solution of and Broths. 


—_— Mercury, made with Rain-water. Newman denies, 
the eſſential 
Saffron, can be obtained ſeparately ; and affirms, that it is a 
ixed, aqueous, gummous, and terreſtrial Subſtance, in which, 
there are rarched oleous Parts, mixed with reſinous and 
highly ſubtile ſaline Particles, yet theſe cannot be ſeparated 
from each other; for from two Ounces and an half of Saffron, 
dried by a Bath-heat, he obtained by Diſtillation half an Ounce 
of a fragrant Liquor, or the Quinteſſence of Saffron, in which 
there was no ſubſtantial Oil, Part remaining after Diſtil- 
ion, which weighed two Ounces, he divided into two equal 
arts for making acts. From an Ounce, therefore, of this 
| Saffron he obtained of the firſt ſpirituous Extract five Drams 
and one Scruple, and of the ſecond aqueous Extract one Dram 
and half a Scruple, and of the terreftrial Part one Dram and an 
half. With the other Ounce of Saffron he firſt uſed Water, and 
obtained of the firſt aqueous Extract ſix Drams, and of the 
ſecond ſpirituous Extract one Scruple, whilſt the Saffron remain- 
weighed five Sctuples. Hence tis obvious, that, in Saffron, 
the Quantity of gummous Parts ſurpaſſes that of the reſinous. 
But if we may believe the Author of the Annotations on this 


rats of Newman, the eſſential Oil of Saffron may be obtain'd 
by Diſt 


Hation, entirely ſeparate from the other Parts. Accord- 
ing to him, a Dram and an half of this Oil may be obtain'd from 
one Pound of Saffron, which is of fo penetrating a Taſte, that 
one Drop of it, taken upon the Tongue, will be felt for twenty 
or thirty Hours after. It may be obtained by any one from the 
Extract of Saffron made with Water, provided half a Pound of 
the Saffron is uſed for that Purpoſe. According to Schroder, a 
Pound of Saffron yields a Dram of this Oil. But ſince Saffron 
is diſſolved in Water, as well as in Spirit of Wine, and fince 
ſeparately with each of theſe Fluids, when reduced to a thicker 
Conſiſtence, by means of Abſtraftion, it reſembles a pinguious 
balſamic Oil, capable of being mixed with Water, Oil, and 
Spirit of Wine, Cartheuſer from this concludes, that there is 
a fixed Principle, of a very peculiar Nature, lodged in it, fince 
it neither reſembles a perfect Oil and Gum, nor a perfect Reſin, 
but is of a kind of neutral Nature, and feems, in ſome meaſure, 
to reſemble both. Boerhaave, in the ſecond Fol. of his Chy- 
miſtry, calls it an heteroclite Body, which ſcarce reſembles any 
other in Nature, As for the Virtues of Saffron, reſulting from 
its 1 eee from its volatile Oil, in oo 

nction with its acrid, hi irituous, and penetrati 
Sins its intoxicating, — at! narcotic Quality. He affirms? 
that both theſe Principles, the Oil and the Salt, are fo cloſely 
combined and united in the concrete Body, that it yields but 
very little Oil without contracting an Empyreuma. He 
alſo maintains, that the acrid Salt contains a certain aromatic 
Quality, by which it ſtimulates the Uterus. The celebrated 
nan, in his Diſſertatio de Remediorum domeſticorum Utili- 
tate, informs us, that Saffron, in conſequence of its mild, 
ne, and vaporous Sulphur, is excellently calculated for 


alleviating Pains and Spaſms ; and that, by means of its acrid 


and volatile Salt, it contributes to open and remove Obſtru- 


tions. Newman deduces the narcotic Virtue of Saffron from 
its tightly attenuated, d, and oleous Parts. 
ithout enumerating the ſeveral Uſes to which the Antients 


applied Saffron, whether as an ient in Aliments, or an 

ment of Luxury, we ſhall to the modern Accounts 
of it, We ſhall but juſt mention, that it ſerves the Dyers to 
give a yellow Colour, and the Painters in their Water-colours ; 
and that it is boiled with Alum in Water, to make a yellow Ink; 


its, 


il, the fixed Sulphur, and the volatile Salt of Medicines intended to prevent the Effects of old 


recommends the 


o 
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and that the Indians, on their Holidays, expreſs their Joy 
ſcattering or throwing about Saffron, as we read in Ovingtan © 
Voyages ; and that it is accounted in many Countries the beſt 
Seaſoning for Food: This I know to be Matter of Fact, with 
regard to the Inhabitants of Poland and Courland ; and, as for 
the Spaniards and [talians,. we are aflured by Labat, in the 
Account of his Travels into Spain and taly, that they are pers 
fuaded, that without the Uſe/of Saffron they ſhould be pe 
tually moleſted with Diſorders of the Breaſt, Lipothymies, 
want of Sleep. "The Women in Ireland, as Laurembergius 
ſays, dye their Shifts with Saffron, to preſerve them from Vers 
min, and to e to themſelves Strength of Body, and Chear- 
fulneſs of Mind. In that Country the young Men alſo chew 
it in their Mouths; by which means they acquire a fragrant 
Breath, and by breathing upon the Face of a Woman, which 
— ſuſpect to be painted, immediately make her become 

betray her counterfeited Beauty. Scaliger, in his Exers 
citationes, informs us, that, in Ireland and Iceland, there are a 
Set of clowniſh People, ho wear Shirts tinged with Saffron, 
for fix Weeks and more, with an Intention to baniſh Lice; 
Bacon, in his Hiſtory of Life and Death, informs us, that, in 
Leland, Linen and Shirts, tinged with Saffron, were originally 
intended for preventing PutrefaCtion ; but he thinks, that this 
Piece of Practice contributes to the Prolongation of Life; and, 
in the fame Work, he expreſly affirms, that the Englib are ren 
dered ſprightly 4 a ert Uſe of Saffron in Sweetmeats 
And the ſame Bacon, in his Treatiſe De retar- 

dandis Senectutis Accidentibus, adviſes Saffron to be mixed with 

e; for, 
fays he, ' Saffron conveys Medicines to the Heart, _ Pal- 

itation, removes Melancholy and Uncafineſs, revives the 

rain, renders the Mind chearful, and generates Boldneſs, 
Saffron ſeems to produce.its Effects on the human Body, by the 
uncommon Fineneſs and Subtilty of its Parts; and, according 
to Caſpar Hoffman, it is juſtly doubted, whether it does not 
ſl 1 Simples e that 
it greatly contributes to promote „ eſpecially the 
third. Boerhaave, in the ſecond Vol. of bis Chymiſiry, call it 
a true and genuine Rouſer of the animal Spirits, becauſe it is 
poſſeſſed of aromatic, ſtimulating, and heating Qualities ; and 
is therefore diſcutient, refolvent, aperient, and corroborating, 
It is claſſed not only among the cordial, alexipharmic, ſudo- 
riſic, diuretic; cephalic, , emmen e, and ecbolic, 
but alſo among the anodyne and narcotic M edicines. In ma- 
lignant and contagious Fevers, Friccius, from his own Expe- 


rience, recommends the following 


Take of Roſe-water, beat with the White of a new-laid 
Egg, two Spoonfuls ; of Saffron, one Pugil. When theſe 
are ſufficiently mixed, add two Spoonfuls of the Spirit of 
Wine, and about the Bulk of a ſmall Nu of Cam- 

hire reduced to Powder. Let it be exhibited ing and 


vening. a 


Diemerbroeck, in his Treatiſe de Pete, informs us, that in a 
particular Plague he rarely uſed Saffron ; and that be could not 
be ſenſible of its E and V irtue againſt this contagious Ma- 
lignity, when he did uſe it. Beſides, continues he, tis not ſafe 
to make Trial of its Qualities in a Plague, becauſe it affects the 
Head; and, when exhibited in large tities, induces a 
Drowſineſs or Delirium, both which are greatly to be dreaded, 
and conſequently carefully prevented in Plagues. It is ſucceſſ- 
fully uſed for freeing the Lungs from thick and viſcid Phlegm ; 
for which Reaſon it is by ſome call'd Anima Pulmonum, the 
Soul of the Lungs. Camerarius, in his Hortus Medicus, 
affirms, that it is ſo beneficial in Diſorders of the Thorax, that 
ſome exhibit a Scruple and an half of it, with half a Grain of 
Muſk, to be drank in warm Wine for curing Aſthmas. He 
alſo affirms, that it greatly contributes to remove the Effects of 
a Perſpiration obſtructed by Cold. Paulus de Sorbait, in his 
Univerſa Medicina, informs us, that if we want to protract the 
Life of a iſical Patient for a ſhort time, we muſt exhibit to him 
half a Scruple of Saffron. Friccius, in Coughs, eſpecially thoſe of 
Children, recommends the following Preparation as a Specific: 


Take of "freſh Sperma Ceti, half a Scruple, and of Saffron, 
one Grain, if the Child is a Year old : But, if the Child is 
two or three Years old, 

Take of freſh Sperma Ceti, one Scruple ; and of Saffron, two 

Grains; and to Children farther advanced, half a Dram of 

Sperma Ceti, and three Grains of Saffron, may be exti- 
bited in warm Broth. = 

Saffron is by many recommended in removing Obſtructions of 

the Liver, and curing the Jaundice. #Hertodt in his Crocolagia, 
wing Preparation as a Specific in the 


Jaundice. 
Take 


C RO 


Malmſey-wine, one Pint; the Volks of two Eggs; 
5 ofa 22 Mix all ther. One Half of 
- this ration is to be taken at Night, when going to 
Bed, and the other Half in the Morning 


In the Cure of a ntery Saffron acquired an uncommon 
Reputation, after 1 afirm'd, that no more efficacious 
Remedy could be found; and that the Extract of Saffron was 
the moſt genuine Antidote in this Diſorder, tho' of the moſt 
virulent and obſtinate Kind. This Extract he orders to be pre- 
pared in the following Manner: 


| + Take of 


14 


Take of the beſt Opium, ns · blood, Gum 
and 22 Saffron, each equal Parts; and of black or 
mber, a third Part: Mix them all in an 


| pt mae rrp pn rk Pour a Quantity of 
ſtrong Wine Vinegar upon them, ſufficient to riſe 

or four Inches above the Materials. After Digeſtion in a 

ſtrong Heat,” let the Liquor, ftrongly ed, be in- 

iſſated to the Conliſtence of an Extract. The Doſe of 

is Medicine is from fix to nine Grains, in the Form of 

2 Pill, or diſſolved in a Spoonful of Wine, or any other 

1 It is principally to be exhibited towards 


- Bauhine, from Matthiolus, informs us, that Children, 
which continually cry, are very weak, and diſcharge ſmall 
fabulous Concretions in their Urine, are greatly relieved by a 
little Saffron exhibited with Milk. ZAelmont, againſt the Stone, 
tly recommends the Aroph of Paracelſus, which, according 
in his Clavis Schrod. is prepared by .# wigs. 28 
and „ dipt in Wine, in a Veſlel, and burying for 
ſome Days in Horſe-dung, and then diſtilling. According to 
Beerhbaave, there is no Neceſſity for a previous Corruption of 
the Saffron and Bread in Horſe-dung, for extracting this Tin- 
Qure, ſimce, by that means, it is rather rendered worſe than 
better. Butthe Caſes, related by tans, of Children ting'd 
in their Mothers Bellies, ſufficiently prove, that Saffron has a 
peculiar Influence on the Uterus, and that its emm 
and ecbolic Virtues are to be derived from this Circu . 
*Tis alſo certain from , that Saffron, when taken in- 
„ tinges not only the Excrements, but the Urine. But, 
in Epb. Nat. Curiof. Decad. 3. 4. 6.0, 273. we have an Ac- 
count of a young Man of twenty-two of Age, whoſe 
Seed was — . Saffron- colour by his eating Aliments pre- 
ed with « Rovers affirms, that half a 
— exhibited, in ſome 


Broth, every Hour, is ſin- 
galarly beneficial in difficult It is univ uſed, 25 2 
icine of uncommon Service, in promoting the 


ruption of 


the Small- pox; and, in England, according to it is 
ſuſpended in ſmall Bags, — the Chin and Throat, diſſi- 
pating putrid and venomous Matter, leſt, ing in the 

it ſhould excite an Inflammation, and gulate the 


Patient. Verulam informs us, that a certain Engliſhman, who 
uſed to be exceſſively ſick at Sea, had his uſual Nauſeas pre- 
vented by wearing a Bag of Saffron on the Region of his Stomach. 
Externally it is extol'd, as an excellent Ingredient, in Medi- 
eines calculated for Diſorders of the Eyes. Thus Geoffroy, in 
Inflammations of the Eyes, orders the following Preparation. 


Take of Fennel-water, four Ounces 3 and of Saffron, fif- 
teen Grains : Triturate both ther, in a Mortar, 
till the Water aſſumes a Golden . "Then the Li- 
quor is to be ſeparated from the Powder by Inclination, 
and mixed with an equal Quantity of ſtibiated Wine. 

Or, according to Friccius, | 
Take a ſufficient Quantity of the Whites of Eggs beat up 


with Roſe-water, or Womens Milk ; add n, and 
apply to the affected Eyes. 


Avenzaar, in Cataracts of the Eyes, orders them to be kept 
open over the Decoction of Saffron, in ſuch a manner, that the 
Steam of it may affect them. For reſolving inflammatory Tu- 


mors, 3 — Geoffroy > an mt 


A Pound of the Crumb of the fineſt Wheaten Bread, 
broken between the Hands; of Cows Milk, a ſufficient 
Quantity. Theſe he orders to be boil'd, ſtirring them at 
the fame time, and adding, towards the End of the 


— the Volk of one Egg, and one Dram of 
1 „ reduced to a ſine P s 52 


According to Baubine, Saffron, mixed with Milk, Oil of 


Roſes, and a little Smal 
Gowt, ariſing from a hot 


„ alleviates the intenſe Pains of the 
uſe. In arthritic Pains, and Er 


_—_ 
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Take a Piece of new Hempen Cloth ; it ſive or, ſi 
times in Frogs awn, gathered in the Menth of Adarch, 
and ſo careſully filtrated, that the Granulations, reſembhng 
_ ſmall, black Eyes; may be 2 ſrom it. Suffer the 
Cloth to dry as often in a Shade, to which the Heat of tho 
Sun has no Acceſs. Then take of the Vinegar of Elders 
| flowers, and of Saffron, a ſufficient Quantity. Make into 
2 Tincture, in which boil the Hempen Uloth, till it aſſumes 
a deep Saffron-colour. Let it cool in this T incture ;. then 
take it out, dry it, and preſerve it for Uſe. After other 
neceſſary Precautions are taken, this Cloth; when anointed 
with Fenice Soap, is to be applied to the Part affected. 
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According to Baubine, Saffron applied warm, mixed with a 
Lixivium and Oil of Qlives, - is of ſingular Service in Tumors in 
which a Gangrene is dreaded z and a Plaiſter of Lupins, boiled 
in a Lixivium and White- wine, with an Addition of Saffron, is 
ſaid to be an excellent Remedy in Gangrenes. Ettmuller in» 
forms us, that Spirit of Wine, impregnated with Saffron, and 
applied, with a Linen Cloth, to the Fingers and Toes, when fo 
injur'd by the Cold as that a Gangrene is dreaded, is an exxel- 
lent Remedy. That Saffron contributes to the Cure of Wounds, 
is obvious from the Caſe of a Man, who, with a Hatchet, in» 
flicted a. deep Wound in his Foot ; but, by ing the Wound 
with Wine in which Sugar was diſſolved, and filling it with 
Saffron, he was cured. bis Caſe we have in Ephemer. Nat, 
_ Decal. 1. a. 3. . 310. Accotding to Laurembergins, 
the Bites of Spiders and Scorpions are cured by the Application 
of Saffron, It is applied externally, by way of Epithem, to the 
Forehead and Wriſts, in order to ——— Pain, and ure 
yo Some, for the ſame Purpoſe, place Chaplets or 
lands of Saffron round the Head. According to Medelius, in his 
ologia, Nurſes, in order to remove obſtinate Watchings in 
ildren, place a Bag, in which Saffron hag been kept, below 
their Heads. But Friccius, upon this P of Wadeli 
obſerves, that the Bag ought to be removed as ſoon as the Ohi 
is aſleep. | Saffron is alſd often uſed, in Conjunction with 
Ohm, as we ſee in many of the Laudanums of the Shops, 
ith the learned Groffroy we may juſtly doubt, whether it cory 
rects or augments the Effects of the Opium ; or whether, as 
an Aromatic, it, by the Minvtcneſs of its Parts, contributes to 
divide and reſolve its tenacious and viſcid Quality: For no one 
ever aſſerted, that Saffron was'a more powerful Narcotic than 


of Opium. Nor, in the mean time, does it ſeem proper for cor- 


recting ot leſſening its Virtues, becauſe its 8 teſtifies, that 
it is poſſeſſed of narcotic Qualities. Beſides, like Opium, when 
uſed in too large a 2 it induces Drunkenneſa, 
narcotic, or produces a Delirium ; but, when moderately us' 
it calms the Mind. For this Reaſon it is recommended far 
exhilarating melancholic Patients, when ſew'd up in a ſmall Bag 
with Camphire, and wore on the Pit of the Stomach ; but 
uncker doubts whether this Practice be ſafe. According to 
aubine, Geſner orders a little Saffron to be mixed with Broth, 
as a proper Means of Relief in melancholic Diſordeys, Borelj;, 
in his Obſervationes Madico- pbyſicr, Cent. 2. Olſ. 99. infora 
us, that a certain Woman, by wearing Saffron on the Pit 
her Stomach, was cured of Melancholy, and à perpetual Lock 
pation to weep, Schulzius, in his Pralectiones, informs us, 
that the exhilarating Virtues of Saffron are ſufficiently conſpir 
cuous in young Children, to whoſe Noſtrils if an empty Glaſs, 
in which Eflence of Saffron bas been, * they are im- 
mediately ſet a laughing. The Power of Saffron to excite 
Laughter is fo well known, that it has become a Proverb, when 
one is eaſily ſet a laughing, to ſay, that He cats Saffron. But 
it ſeems to be an hyperbolical Expreſſion of Lruinus Lemnius, 
when he aſſerts, that the Heart is ſo miraculouſly refreſhed 
Saffron, that when the Ring Finger of the Left Hand is rub” 
with it, it immediately penetrates to the Heart. From what 
has been ſaid tis obvious, why it is call'd the Hortus Letitie, 
and the Medicina Triftitie, Dioſcorides and Pliny aſcribe to 
Saffron a Virtue, by means of which it reſiſts Intoxication. 
This Effet it may Pup produce as a ſubtile Aromatic, by 
opening and diſcuſſing, if it is not exhibited in too large a 
for whatever opens the Pores, lays a Foundation for the 
Elimination of the Wine by Perſpiration. Perhaps, alſo, they 
aſcribed this Virtue to it, becauſe it procures ſound Sleep to 
thoſe who are drunk ; for, by its and gentle Efuvia, it 
diſcuſſes the Uneaſineſs ariſing from exceflive Drink 
by which means a calm and pleaſant State being Ft 
on, the ula is concocted, as Plutarch informs us in his 
Sympoſ. Lib. 3. Probl. 1. Badaus, in Theopbraft. is of Opi- 
nion, that Sa previouſly exhibited, diſcuſſes the aſcending 
apours, and prevents their Arrival at the Brain; but that, 
when drank with the Wine itſelf, it exhilarates the Heart too 
omotes Ebriety, and aſſiſts the of the Wine. 


But, Hr the Words of the celebrated Funcher, 5** If we 


ſipelas, a Linen Cloth, impregnated with Saffron, is ſaid to „ a7 © 
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7 thall find the Virtues of Saffron leſs extenſive, and much in- 
« ferior to what they are generally ſaid to be; for it is to be 
«© obſerved, that it muſt be exhibited in ſmall Quantities ; other- 
« wiſe it excites violent Commotions of the Humours, Cepha- 
« laſpias, Drinkenheſs, and Deliriums. Beſides, if it is ex- 
ee hibited at the time when any Diſeaſe is accompanied with 
& Heat and a Fevet, various unahppay x are brought 
6% on by it. For this Reaſon tis to be doubted, whether it is 
in malignant Fevers; nor is it to be uſed, except in 
4 {mall Quantities, for promoting the Eruption of the Menſes 
« and Lochia. Beſides, tho" it in ſome meaſure rouſes the 
4c languid Motions, and may with Succeſs be exhibited in Dif- 
« ficulties of Breathing, and obſtinate Coughs, yet it neither 
« remarkably diſſipates the Stagnations of umours, nor 
« the Obſtructions of the Viſcera ; nor is it ſo powerful in Diſ- 
« orders of the Lungs, as to deſerve the Title of Anima Pulme- 
& num; nor does it protract the Lives of phthiſical and pleuritic 
&« Patients, much leſs procure a perfect Cure in theſe Diſorders, 
« But the external Uſe of Saffron is eſtabliſhed upon ſurer and 
<< Jeſs precarious Foundations; for it is highly proper foran Ery- 
« ſipelas, and all inflammatory Tumors, eſpecially for diſpelling 
« "the ſerous Matter lodged in them, and alleviating the Pains 
« with which they are accompanied. For this. Reaſon it is 
« frequently mixed with Epithems, medicated Bags, diſcutient 
4c or maturating Cataplaſms or Plaiſters. Nor is it unſucceſſ- 
« fully applied to the Eyes with Milk, in order to free them 
& from Inflammations, or to defend them againſt Defluxjons in 
et the Small-pox.” Hoffman, in his Diſſertatio de Remediorum 
domęſlicorum Praſtantia, gives us the . and 
eaſy Preparations of Saffron; In obſtinate Coughs, and 
„ Difficulties of Breathing, an Infuſion of Baffron in the 
« Water of Paul's Betony, with the Addition of a ſufficient 
46 Quantity of Sugar-candy, is found to be of ſingular Efficacy, 
«c Ft ſame Infuljon, prepared with Cinnamon-water, is highly 
e beneficial for provoking the Menſes, facilitating difficult La- 
« hours, expelling the Secundines, and promoting the Lochia, 
« eſpecially when, at the ſame time, Oil of ſweet Almonds is 
«© now-and-then exhibited. Externally, Saffron, boiled with 
& Milk, the Flowers of Elder and Chamomile, and the Crumbs 
« of Wheaten Bread, and applied by * of Cataplaſm, 
« wonderfully alleviates arthritic Pains. I have alſo known 
e the ſame Remedy applied with Succeſs for 2 the 
« Pain of the blind Hemorrhoids. Saffron, put into Roſe- 
4 water, with the Addition of a little Camphire, cures Inflam- 
„% mations of the Eyes in the Meaſles and Small-pox.“ 
We ſhall now enumerate the Diſadvantages attending the 
ſterous and unſeaſonable Exhibition of Saffron, Dioſco- 
rides then informs us, that three Drams of it, drank in Water, 
are ſaid to prove fatal. Galen, in his Treatiſe De Simplic. 
'Medicament. Facultat. Lib. 5. Cap. 19. claſſes Saffron among 
thoſe Subſtances, which, when liberally uſed, either deſtroy the 
Patient's Reaſon, or procure his Death. And, in the ſecond 
Book of his Treatiſe De Compoſitione Medicamentorum, he 
affirms, that the Smell of Saffron alone produces a Pain of the 
Head; and a little after, in the ſame Book, he claſſes it among 
ſuch Subſtances as diſturb and diſorder the Mind. According 
to Geoffroy, Coſtæus informs us, that many, who have uſed a 
{mall Bag of Saffron by way of Cuſhion, have been ſeized 
with a Pain of the Head fo intolerable as to put an End to 
their Lives. Borelli, in like manner, in his Obſervationes 
Medico-phyſice, Cent. 4. Obſ. 35. gives us an Account of a 
certain Merchant's Servant, who, uſing to lie down and ſleep 
near a large Quantity of Saffron, was ſeized with ſo intenſe a 
Pain of his Head, and a Weakneſs of his Heart, that he died. 
He alſo tells us, that he was informed, that Horſes, which 
carry Loads of Saffron, generally died of a Diſcharge of bloody 
Urine. Friccius alſo, from the Veterinarii, informs us, that 
a ſmall. Quantity of Saffron, exhibited to the ſtrongeſt Horſe, 
proves fatal to him, by exciting an immoderate Diſcharge of 
rine. Amatus, in Dioſcorid. gives us an Account of one 
45805 a Native of Peſaro, who, happening to ſleep upon two 
ſmall Bags of Saffron, died the ſame Night. And, according 
to.the ſame Author, a certain Merchant, after throwing a lar 
Quantity of Saffron into a Pot containing ſome Soop, which he 
Ne aps for his Supper, was, upon eating the Soop, ſeiz'd 
with ſo violent a Fit of Laughter, that he was near dying. 
Scrapio, from Rhaſis, affirms, that Saffron intoxicates very 
much, if mixed with Wine, and produces a Chearfulneſs next to 
Madneſs. Konigius informs us, that, at Bafil, Saffron pro- 
duced Cephalalgias, and exceſſive Laughter, in ſuch asmix'd too 
large a Quantity of it with their Wine. According to Caſpar 
Hoffman, in his Treatiſe De Medicamentis officinalibus, Julius 
'Mexandrinus gives us a fimilar Inftance, in the following 
Words: I myſelf ſaw a Woman of Diſtinction, at Trent, 
% who was ſeized with an immoderate Fit of Laughter for 
<< three Hours; and her Misfortune was produced by too large 
<6 a Quantity of Saffron, exhibited with an Intention to pro- 
„ yoke her Menſes.”  Riverius informs us, that he knew a 
Woman, who, by taking too large a Doſe of | Saffron, with a 
View of reſtoring her Menſes, had them diſcharged fo immo 
= 
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— * that ſhe * in three Days time. Simon Pauli uſes 


the following Words:“ I remember,” ſays he, „ that” a 
«« certain Virgin, labouri ——_—— the Menſes, 
<«« endrayour'd to provoke them by the Uſe of Saffron ; but, by 
this very means, ſhe expoſed her Life to imminent Danger; 
„ for, tho' ſhe was marry'd immediately after, ſhe has ever 
© ſince been afflicted with continual and intenſe Head-achs, 
„ tho* ſhe is now ſeventy Years of Age.” Baubine informs 
us, that he had ſomewhere read, that the Stamina of Saffron. 
trituratet, and applied to the Wrifts, or under the Breaſts, con- 
vey'd their Qualities immediately to the Heart and Brain, pro- 
duced a Vertigo, attended with Dimneſs of Sight, and weak 
en'd the Eyes. From the immoderate Joy, and exceſſive 
Laughter, excited by the Uſe of Saffron; Liride/folpe ſuſpects, 
that it was the Nepenthe of Homer. 

From what has been ſaid tis ſufficiently obvious, that, as the 
moderate Uſe of Saffron is beneficial in ſeveral Diſeaſes, ſo, 
when exhibited unſeaſonably, in too large Doſes, or for too long 
a Time, it proves highly prejudicial to Health. For this 
Reaſon it is, by Boerhaave, claſſed among the narcotic Poiſons ; 
and the Antidotes to it are aqueous, oleous, acidulated Vomits, 
and ſuch as have Honey for an Ingredient. Theſe are 'to be 
uſed in large Ky mm and often repeated : Clyſters alſo, and 
Paths, of the ſame Ingredients, are to be employ'd. But, be- 
cauſe Saffron is a narcotic Aromatic, 2 of heating Qua- 
lities, and which, by reaſon of the Smalneſs and Subtilty of 
its Parts, penetrates to the Humours, throws them into Com- 
motions, and ſtimulates the Solids, it ought not to be uſed 


in Caſes where the Stimulus of the Solids, and an Increaſe of 


Motion in the Fluids, would produce bad Conſequences. For 
this very Reaſon it muſt be ſparingly and cautiouſly exhibited to 
plethoric Patients, and to tender Children; as alſo in bugying, 
bilious, and inflammatory Fevers, critical Hemorthage eſpe. 
cially when the Matter to be eliminated is of a malignant Na- 
ture; as alſo in painful Spaſms, which are often ſalutary, and 
aſſiſt the Propulſion, or throwing off, of the Impurities ſtagnat- 
ing or fix'd in the ſmall Veſſels, or contribute to the Ejection of 
virulent Matter. In old Men, who begin to labour under a 
Dryneſs and Rigidity ef the Fibres, accompany'd with a Penury 
of gelatinous Lymph, it does not procure Sleep, but rather induces 
Watchfulneſs, increaſes the Drineſs and Imbecillity of their 
Fibres, and diſturbs their Imaginations.. The ſame Effects are 
to be apprehended in Patients of dry, bilious; and choleric Ha- 
bits, who, in conſequence of the Senſibility and briſk Oſcilla- 
tion of their Solids, and the hot Quality of their Humougs, 
receive no friendly Impreffion from Subſtances which produte 
ſtrong Commotions, but are ſeverely injured, and often thrown 
into maniacal Diſorders or Deliriums, by them. Tis, therefore, 
obvious, that pregnant Women, and thofe who are ſubject to 
too copious Diſcharges of the Menſes, to Apoplexies, and 
lethargic Diſorders, ought to abſtain from the Uſe of Saffron. 
Schulzius, in his Prælectiones, juſtly adviſes, that all Prepara- 
tions of Saffron ſhould be cautiouſly exhibited to Women in the 
Flower of their Age. That Saffron ought. to be cautiouſly 
uſed in external Applications, eſpecially to the Head, we learn 
from the Ephemerid. Nat. Curioſ. Decad. 2. a. 4. e. 67. where 
we have an Account of a Woman, who, labouring under a 

utrid Fever, applied a Linen Cloth, impregnated with the 

Muvia of Saffron, to her Temples, in order to promote Sleep; but 
ſhe was forthwith ſeized with a Heat of her Stomach, which 
was not abated till the Cloth was removed. I think it is obvious, 
not only from this Caſe, but alſo from what has been before 
ſaid, how imprudent a Part the common People act, who, 
without the Knowledge of the Phyſicians; and againſt their 
Advice, in Phrenſies, acute Fevers, and obſtinate Watchings, 
have recourſe to Saffron as an approved Remedy, and think, 
that they ma n_ and innocently tie up the Heads of Patients, 
afflicted with theſe Symptoms, with Cloths impregnated with 
Saffron, *Tis, on the contrary, obvious, that Saffron is a 
Remedy adapted to thoſe who have cold Conſtitutions, 
to the Leucophlegmatic, and ſuch as labour under Diſeaſes 
ariſing from a cold Cauſe. For this Reaſon we underſtand why 
Fernelius aſſerts, that it powerfull affiſts lethargic Patients. 
Zwelfer is of Opinion, that the beſt Form of exhibiting Saffron, 
in Caſes where it is proper, is to add it to Medicines in Sub- 
ſtance, or to prepare an Eſſence from it; that its Extract is 
defeCtive, with reſpect to ſeveral Virtues, becauſe, in the Abſ- 
traction of the Menſtruum to the due Conſiſtence of an Ex- 
tract, many of the ſpirituous and volatile Parts fly off; but that 
theſe finer Parts of the Saffron are retained in the Diſtillation of 
a Water from it, whilſt the more valuable, corroborating, ter- 
reſtrial, and efficacious Parts, ſubſide in the Diſtillation, fo 
that the diſtiPd Water muſt be entirely deſtitute of them. But, 
with reſpec to the ſalutary or hurtful Doſe of Saffron, Authors 
are by no means agreed, ſince, as Geeffroy obſerves, | ſome 
affirm, that half a Scruple, and others that a Scruple and an 


half, may ſafely be exhibited internally. But Rhafis affirms, 


that, with good Succeſs, he exhibited two Drams of Saffron, 
in order to promote a Delivery: But Caſpar Hoffman thinks, 
that this is an Error of the Printers, who ** 
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plated two Drams ; for Dioſcorider, and after him Serapio, 


Avicenna, and others, inform us, that three Drams of it prove 
mortal. But, according to Fttmuller, the Inhabitants of Po- 
land are fo accuſtom'd to the Uſe of Saffron, that they often 
mix an Ounce of it with their Aliments ; but the Force of 
Cuſtom is ſufficiently obvious from a long-comtinued Uſe of 
Opium, a Dram or two of which may be ſafely taken ever 

Day by thoſe who have been gradually habituated to it z tho 
three, four, or five Grains were once ſufficient to have deſtroy d 
them. Saffron may, therefore, ſafely be preſcribed in Sub- 
tance, from half à Scruple to a whole Scruple, or even half a 
Dram. Let me add, that the larfyeſt Doſe, for ſuch as are 
not accuſtom'd to it, ought not to exceed half a Scruple. 


ProcEessEs b SAFFRON. 
Nature has „in certain particular Parts of certain 


Vegetables, a determined kind of Body, fo different from all 
others, as ſcarce to be refer'd to any other known Kind z and 


has, at the ſame time, endow'd it with Virtues, otherwiſe in- 


imitable. We have an Example of this in the Chives of Saffron. 
It is incredible how rich this Saffron is in Colour, Taſte, Odour, 
and Virtue ; how ſmall the Bulk is, that poſſeſſes all theſe rich 
Faculties; and how tender, and eaſily corruptible, the Thing 
itſelf is; and therefore requires a peculiar 


Take, therefore, two Ounces of the choiceſt Engliſh Saf- 
. fron, dried, and either cut ſmall, or remaining whole; 
put it into a clean Bolt- head with a long and ſlender Neck ; 
pour upon it ſo much of the pureſt Alcohol, containing 
no foreign Subſtance, as may float four or fix Inches above 
it: Then ſtop the Glaſs lightly with a Wreath of Paper, 
and ſet it in a Heat of only a hundred Degrees. Leave it 
thus in Digeſtion: for three Days, the Veſſel being often 
ſhook : Let it afterwards reſt, for twenty-four Hours, in 
. a cold quiet Place; then carefully ſtrain off all the tinged 
Liquor thro? a Piece of clean Linen, placed in a Funnel 
ſet in a clean Glaſs, and keep it cloſely ſtopt. It will be 
of a bright-red Colour ; the Saffron, 2 at the 
Bottom of the Glaſs, will be found paler t re. To 
this pour the like Quantity of freſh Alcohol, and proceed 
as before ; and mix the Tincture, thus acquired, with the 
former: The Saffron will now remain paler. If more 
Alcehol be added to it, and the Proceſs be repeated, a ſtill 
rer TinQure will be obtain'd, which ought to be kept 
| te: The Saffron will now become 
wiſe will have the ſame A and Butk as before. 
I 0 this if Water be added, digeſted therewith, and pour d 
off, it will be of a yellow Colour : Put on freſh, and con- 
tinue thus, till more Tincture can be extracted ; and now 
the Chives will appear quite white; and, if gently dried, 
- will retain their former Figure, tho* they appear much 
ſhrunk, perfectly inodorous, and inſipid, ſo as ſcarcely to be 
diſtinguiſh'd from Bits of clean "Thread : Whence it is 
wonderful, where the Seat of that ſurpriſing Matter, ex- 
ttracted from it, ſhould be, which is found to give ſo rich 
2 TinQure to ſo large a Proportion of Alcohol. | Let the 
Tincture, procured by the two firſt Digeſtions, | be diftil'd 
in a Glaſs Body, fitted with its Head, and perfeRtly well 
. Cloſed, with à Fire of a hundred Degrees, till about an 
Ounce remains behind; which, when cold, is to be pours 
into 2 Glaſs Veſſel, to be kept carefully ſtopt. It wi 
prove of an exceeding red Colour, a 3 fragrant 
Odour, and à bitter, aromatic, penetrating. Taſte, and 
have the Conſiſtence of thin Oil. Let it be kept under 
tme Title of The eſſential Extract of Saffron: The Spirit 
- that came over in the Diſtillation will be limpid and co- 
lourleſs; but retain the grateful and aromatic Smell and 
. . "Taſte of Saffron. This is to be , reſerved. for the ſame 
Operation upon freſh Saffron z and thus every time be- 
comes the richer. een e ) .- H&E 
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This ſurpriſing 
Which we can neither call Oil, Spirit, Gum, Reſin, Gum 
reſin, Wax, or Balſam; but it is ſomething; — 
ſingular, and of a ſpirituous oily Nature. This Ex 
mixes with Water, Spirit, and Qil ; and bas ſuch exhilatati 
Virtues, that; being uſed too freely, it occaſions; an | 
b ponent and indecant Laughturg ; but, uſed moderately, it 
44 0 Te Ic tinges the Urine red, and 
is particularly:fard to deſtroy the petrifying Powet thereof in 
the Kidneys, and thetefore to be an extraordi emedy 
againſt the atone; It ia the true Ah of Paracel us." There 
is no Occaſion previouſly to digeſt the Saffron with. Bread, in 
the Heat of Horſe-dung, in order to procure its TinQurez 
3 — render d rather worſe ian better; for, in our 
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preſent Preparation, all that is efficacious is brought topethet 
without Loſs, or impairing its peculiar Virtues, or any ſen- 
ſible Change. And theſe 9 —— being miſcible with 
any Liquor, and of a ve Mn wy ſubtile Nature, eaſily 
enter the fineſt Veſſels of & Body, and, by their extraor- 
Mobility, diffuſe their Virtue: thro* the Whole, and 
chiefly excite the animal Spirits. Laſtly, they have that ad- 
mi "Virtue, which the Author of Nature has planted in 
them, and which can never be explain'd upon any Principle, 
and can only be known by itſelf. Beerbgaue's C- 
miftry. * 0 


Sri vs Choct : Spirit of Saffron. 


Take of the beſt Fg Saffron, four Ounces ; Spirit of 
Wine, four Pints: Let them digeſt together, in a Retort, 
2 Week or two; then, in a Sand- heat, draw off the Spirit 
to Dryneſs. Put to the Reſiduum two Pints more of 
Spirit; and, after the ſame Digeſtion, draw that off alſo, 
and mix with the former. Put the Whole back again, * 
and draw a third time. Let the Reſiduum be clean rinſed 
out with a little freſh Spirit, as little as can be ; then ſtrain 

it hard, and evaporate the Liquor into an Extract. 


The College order this Diſtillation but once yet by repeat- 
ing, as here directed, the Saffron may, almoſt all, be brought 
over: But the Junctures mult be well luted, and all Parts of the 
Operation managed with Diſpatch and Dexterity ; otherwiſe as 
much of the finer Parts will be loſt, as will be obtain'd by ſuch 
Repetition. What is got, indeed, this way, is loſt in the Ex- 
tract; and, therefore, the Operator may manage it as either of 
the Medicines are depended upon. If the Spirit be but once 
drawn, the Reſiduum may be mix'd, and digeſted with a ſuffi» | 
cient Quantity of Canary; then ftrain'd, clarify d, and made 
into a Syrup, as good as can be from the freſh Saffron 3 
for, in the Diſtillation, nothing riſes which can be retain'd in 
a Syrup, howſoever made. This Spirit is one of the greateſt 
Cordials which Medicine can produce ; and has the Advantage; 
at the ſame time, of being a noble Alexipharmic, and diſpoſing 
the Patient to ſweat, if it be duly encouraged. It may be + 
given from one Dram to one Qunce, or more, at a Doſe, and 
gente as often as there is Occaſion, in any Diluter. 
The Extract is ſeldom given alone, and is fit for no Form but 
Pills or Boles, wherein it may be mix'd, from two Grains to 
twelve Grains for a Doſe, | ' 
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SYRUPUS Cnet: Syrup of Saffron, 


Take of the Engliſh Saffron, one Ounce : Infuſe it in ong | 
Pint of Canary; and digeſt them together, in a cloſe Ve 
ſel, by a gentle Heat, for three Days j then preſs out the 
Wine, and diflolye in it twenty Ounces of the fineſt Loaf 
Sugar, ſo as to make it into a Syrup. 


This hath not, till now, been order'd in any College Diſpen- 
fatory, altho* much directed in extemporaneous Practice; and 
it ſeems to be one ef the beſt of the ſimple Syrups, becauſe 
capable of containing enough of the Ingredient, in one Do, 
to anſwer ſome Intention of » Which can be 
but of very few others. 


N  TixcTuRA Croct: Tinfure of Saffron. 


Take Saffron, half an Ounee; Treacle-witer, half a Pint: 
© - Digeſt for ſix Days, and then ſtrain it for Uſe. It ma 
be alſo made with Canary, or French Brandy. ue] 


This js often preſcrib'd as a Cordial, and an Alexipharmic, in 
Fevers, and whatſoever Diſorders * ſweating, or driving out 
by the Skin. But it ſoon loſes its Colour, as Saffron will do in 
any thng which is acid: For this Reaſon ſome make it with 
other Menſtrua. This is given from two Drams to one Ounce, 
or more, at a Doſe, EY - 


* 


101: 127 EMPLASTRUM OXYCROCEUM. 
2h & $6394 gf I Et | 118 
Take of Saffron, two Ounces and a half ; of Pitch, Colos 
phony, and-yellow Wax, of each four Qunces ; of Tux- 
pentine, 22 Ammoniacum, Myrth, Oli- 
1 ich, of each one Ounce and three Drims, 
To che melted/Wax put che Pitch, clea d of all Droſs, | 
and firain'd, as als the Colophony z and, 


* 
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all; the Saffron. Stir them all well together, and make 
them into a Plaiſter, according to Art. 


+ This is aſcrib'd to Nicolaus 2 in the Augn/t. Diſpenſat. 
as likewiſe by the firſt of the „into which it is tran- 
ſcrib'd ; but here the N of Saffron is much abridged. 
This ſeems to have taken its Name from the Saffron and Vine- 

r, both which are expreſs'd by it, notwithſtanding the ſmall 

e Vi hath in it; and, indeed, the Auguſtan Collection 
gives one Preſcription, under this Title, from Vigo, which is 
alſo in the firſt Edition of the College, that hath in it neither 
Saffron nor Vinegar ; but that whole Compoſition is very juſtly 
cenſured by Zwelfer. The Pharmacopœia Regia gives like- 
wiſe a Preſcription bearing this Title, and not greatly differing 
in Materials. This hath been in great Eſteem 
tions of Conſequence ; tho' Hildanus, Cent. 4. Ob/. 99» IO0. 
takes notice of ſome Inconveniences and Miſchiefs ariſing from 
its Uſe. The Manner of its Compoſition hath been very par- 
ticularly directed by Zwelfer ; but what the College have 
thought fit to give here, is ſufficient for any Compounder. 
Notwithſtanding the Abridgment of the Saffron in its Quantity, 
(which, in ſome meaſure, might probably be from the Virtues 
of ours: being ſo much beyond any that is foreign) yet the 
Covetouſneſs of our wholeſale Medicine-makers has found out 
aWay to diminiſh even that ; and, it is to be fear'd, ſometimes 
to imitate its Colour, without putting in any Saffron at all; fo 
that it is incumbent upon us to be cautious, when any great 
Dependence is had hereupon. It is principally uſed to warm 
and ſtrengthen debilitated Parts. 

Crocus Germanicus, Saracenicus, Spurius, or Sylveftris, 
are Names for the CARTHAMUs, which ſee. 

Crocus Indicus is the CuURCUMA, Turmeric, See Con- 
CUMA. 

Crocus is alſo a Name given to ſome Preparations of Me- 
tals, calcin'd to a red or deep-yellow Colour. Thus there is 
the Crocus Martrs 28 and the Crocus Martis aſtrin gens. 
See Mars. Thus alſo Copper, reduced to a reddiſh Powder by 
a ſtrong Calcination, is call'd Crocus Veneris. 

Crocus MeTALLORUM is an emetic Preparation of An- 
timony with Nitre ; for which ſee ANTIMONIUM. 

Crocus alſo is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the Yolk of an 


Ee OCODES, nemodns. An Epithet for certain Troches 
or Paſtils mention'd by Paulus Aginata, * C. 12. 
CROCODILION. A Name for the Acbinopus; major, 
Glove-thiſtle. 
CROCODILUS,. Offic. * 141. Tab. 79. Schw. Rept. 
145. Aldrov. Quad. Ovip. 677. Charlt. Exer. 29. Geſn. de 
uad. Qvip. 9. Rondel. de Piſc. 2, 234. Bellon. de Aquat, 41. 
J. ed. Cluſ. 104. Lacertus ommum maximus, Crocodilus 
dierus, Raii Synop. A. 261. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. 332. THE 


EROCODILE, OR ALLEGATOR. 
The Blood of this Animal is ſaid to clear the Sight; and 
the Fat is recommended for Wounds and Cancers. from 


ohnen. 
g CROCOMAGMA, according to Dieſcorides, is prepared 
of Unguentum Crocinum, and Spices preſs' d, and made into 
Troches. The choiceſt Crecamagma is What is ſweet-ſcented, 
mix'd with a moderate Quantity of Myrrh, ponderous, black, 
free from Chips, when ſufficiently diluted, giving the Colour of 
Saffron, ſmooth, bitteriſh, and dying the Teeth and Tongue 
with a Colour which laſts for many Hours: Such is the Croco- 


ma imported from Syria. . 5 8 
wy abſterges ſuch Kean. as darken the Pupil of the Eye, 


rovokes Urine, heats, mollifies, and coneocts; and anſwers in 
meaſure to the Virtues of Saffron, of which it is princi- 


ly compoſed... Diesſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 26. 5 S. 
128 MON, 2 Cl MYON ene, or e jauvor. 
- CROMMYOXYREGMIA, zequpyxZugsywia. Acid and 
fetid EruQations reſembling the Taſte of Onions. ag 

a, like the £rhiqpian Pepper, containing a ſmall black 
g üs Sion 10 
CRO TALARIA. Fg 
The Characters are, 


It hath ſingle Leaves, in which it differs from Reſt-harrow ; 
nene 


0 294 1 
1 Noer hagu- ment tions five ies of His Plant. 
1. Crotalaria; Kſtatica ; fo Ungulurf, verruceſo ; floribus 


cceruleis. H. D. Deſtr. K. q . Pregn. ASIA TIC 
CRO TALARIA, TH A SINGLEWARTED: AF, 
AND BLUE FEOWERS.” 997 s 
2, Crotalaria; Aſiatica; "folio finguri; eordiformi 3 flori- 
us Juteis, H. E. Diſer & K. 20. 1 5 AAA IIC 
CROTALARIA EH A HEART-SHAPED LEAF, 
ND YELLOW OWN 
3. Orotalaria ;] "Africans ; ftyracis folio 3" fore ceerules. T. 
644. Genifta, arboreſcens, Africana, flyracis folio, flore corru- 


r many Inten- 


' crates, Lib. 1. e Jiair. are the muſical Tones reſulti 


G 


lee, H. L. Arbor, filiquoſa, Africana, Genifte ſemine. Barthol, 
Act. Hafn, Anno i67 he — 31. ns, Arber, 
— 9 folio malls, incano, flore cœruleo. Amm. 
lant. 241. H. Prægn. AFRICAN CROTALA- 
RIA, WITH A LEAF OF THE STORAX-TREE, 
AND A-BLUE FLOWER. | 
4. Crotalaria ; Afra; arboreſcens; eadem ; minori folio, 
H. * Fr 
5. Crotalaria ; Aſiatica ; folio argenteo, villoſo ; flore luteo 
- iquis pendulis in Spici. @, Pregn. Beerh. Ind. all. Plane: 
ol. 2. | 
2 medicinal Virtues have yet been diſcover'd in theſe 
ants, v 
- CROTALISTRIA. A Name for the Stork. See Cico- 
NIA. 
CROTAPHI, #-5ragvu. The Temples. 
_ CROTAPHIT A, azeragirac temporal Muſ- 


cles, 
CROTAPHIUM. This ſometimes implies a Pain in the 
Head, near the Temples, | - wy 
— N 11 — — 5 Ricinus. In Hip- 
rates it alſo imports nchia o Lungs, diſc 
—̃ D— to Foeſins. _ 
CROTONE, era, is properly a fungous Excreſcence 
on Tees, as appears from Theephraſtns de Plantis, Lib, 1. Cap. 
13. but is, by a Metaphor, apply'd alſo to Excreſcences and 
3 Tumors on the Perioſteum. Caſtellus. 
ROUMATA, xg6uare, from rxyiw, to beat, in — 2 
the Pulſation of Inſtruments of Muſic. Foeftus. 
CROUSMATA, zexvouere. This Word occurs in 14y- 
repſus, Seft. 10. C. 1. The Tranſlators render it Defluxiones, 
Rheums. But Fuchfius thinks it ought to be read þsvpere. 
CRUCIALIE. An Epithet, uſed by Surgeons, for an 
Se andy ͤ a end" — en pt: Tnci- 
on. | 
CRUCIALIS, in Botany, is the CxucraTta HiRsUTA. 
CRUCIATA. A Plant fo call'd, becauſe the Leaves are 
n 4 845 | 
he Characters are, 
- Tt. hath ſoft Leaves, like the Gallium, (Ladies Bed-ftraw) 
four being placed at every Joint of the Stalk ; in other ref; 
it — the Mollugo (Baſtard Madder). 
Beerhaave divides the Species of this Plant into ſpicated, 
and verticillated. + | 
* ſpicated are, ng ; 
T. Cruciata z glabra; folio nervoſo, rigido ; bace# gemella, 
ſicci, hiſpids ; flore lates. Rubia — uadrifolia. J. B. 
3. 716. Mollugo mentana, eretta, quadrifolia. Raii Syn. 


117. X je 
glabra; folio rotundiore, : nervoſo, rigido, 


* 


2. Cruciata ; 
minori.; Bacca gemella, ficca ; flore lacteo. | 

3. Cruciata paluſtris ; parva ; procumbens ; flore albo ſpi- 
cato. Gallium paluſtre album. C. B. P. 338. a 
* STS | glabra. C. B. P. 325. SMOOTH CROSS- 

5. Cruciata; Orientalis; latiſolia; erecta; glabra. 7. Cor. 
4. A. UPRIGHT AND ORIENTAL CROSS WORT, 
WITH BROAD SMOOTH LEAVES. -, . 

The verticillated are, f d ee 

1. Cruciata z minima z ſeſſilis; floſculo albo verticillato. 

2. Cruciata ; anguſtifolia z floſculo luteo, verticillato. Ru- 
beola, repens, lutea, foliis'ſpinofis. C. B. P. 334. Rubia, mi- 
nima, Lobelii. Lugd. 1330. r 

.. Cruciata ; tomentoſa; floſculis luteis in Corniculis longis. 
2 a: Bieerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. | 
Neither of theſe ſeem to be the fame as the following Cru- 
— by the Names, tho“ the Virtues aſcribed to them are 


K - | | 
Onerr, Offic. Ger. 965. Emac. 1123. Nun Hiſt. 1. 
479- Synep. 3. 223. Cruciata vulgaris, Park. Theat. 566. 

olck. 129. Cruciata hir ſuta, C. B. Pin. 335. Dill. Cat. 
Gifl. 67. Hitt. Oxon. 3. 328. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 3. Bux. 88. 
Cruciata vel Crucialis, Galli; ſpecies quibuſdam, Chab. 549. 
Gallium latifolium, Cruciata quibuſdam, flore Iuteo, J. B. 3. 
hf CROSSWORT. Dale. mor © ao 
; s Croſſwort, from a ſlender ing Root, ſends forth 
ſeveral hairy Branches, which grow to be about a Foot high; 
having at the Joints, which are pretty numerous, four ſmall, 
ſomewhat broad, and round- pointed Leaves; which are alſo 
2 and ſet on without Foot · ſtalks; from the Boſoms 
of which ariſe, as it were in Whorles, many:ſinall ſour- leaved 
w Flowers, or rather one ſingle Flower cut in four Parts, 
each of which is ſucceeded by two ſmall; round, black Seeds. 
It grows in Hedges, and "Borders of Fields, particularly in 
—_— Church-yard ; but it is not very common about 
— J and flowers in Jh. The Leaves and Tops are 
uſed. — 0 41 | 
This is: reckon'd among the vulnerary:Herbs, being of a2 
drying and binding Nature; and is particularly . for 
| the 


* 


CR U 


the Swelling of the Scrotum, which is cauſed by the Falling- 


down of the Inteſtines into it. Afiller's Bot. Of. 
- The Decoction of this Herb is thought to be good for Rup- 
tures, taken in Wine. Towurnefore. 

Camerarius recommends it for promoting the Expectoration 
of viſcid Humours. 

CRUCIBULUM, Gatinus fuſorius, Tigillum, a Crucible, 
is an earthen Veſſel, capable of ſuſtaining the higheſt Degree 
of Fire, wider above than below, either of a round or triangular 
Form, and appropriated to the fuſing and calcining of Minerals ; 
as alſo to other Cm and pharmaceutical Operations. The 
Crucibles moſt generally uſed are thoſe of Heſſe and Auſtria ; 
but, becauſe the former are ſandy, and cannot ſuſtain the Fire 
after they are made wet, and the latter are blackiſh, from the 
Admixture of Iron in their Compoſition, thoſe of Heſſe are leſs 
capable of reſiſting Lead, and thoſe of 2 leſs proper for 
the Preparation of Salts and Antimony. For this Reaſon man 
prefer that Mixture, of which the Glaſs-founders make their 
Crucibles. Others order the Powder of common Tiles, and 
an equal Quantity of Chalk, to be mix'd with Linſeed- oil, and 
made into the Form of a Crucible; after which it is to be 
baked, till it aſſumes a proper Hardneſs. Others order a 
Piece of Chalk to be cut into the Form of a Crucible, and boil'd 
in Linſeed · oil for twenty-four Hours. This, when dry, they 
uſe as a Crucible. The Mixture of Becher, which for a long 
time retains the Glaſs of Lead, which. is not eaſily done, confiſts 
of two Parts of a fat oleous greeniſh Earth, with apparently me- 
tallic Veins every-where running thro? it, one Part of Tobacco- 

ipe-clay, or ſuch as the Gla-founders uſe for their Furnaces and 
Vedels. Theſe, when triturated together, and paſs d thro? a fine 
Sieve, are to be moiſten'd with Water, in which Quick-lime has 
been extinguiſh'd. They are to be carefully agitated together, 


till they are ſo mix d, that the earthy Particles are not to be 


diſtinguiſh'd from each other. This Maſs is to be form'd into 

Crucibles, which are to be dried and boil'd. Charas, in his 

8 Regia, gives the following Directions for making 
cibles: 


Take equal Parts of the beſt Potters-clay dried, of plumoſe 

. Alum, and of Baſtard Talc, commonly call'd Lapis Gla- 
cialzs : Let them be finely triturated, and mix'd up with 
Whey, to a Conſiſtence fit for making Crucibles ; which 
are to/be harden'd, and treated in the ſame manner with 
ether earthen Ware. * 


CRUDITAS, Crudity. It is apply'd to unripe Fruits; to 
raw Fleſh ; to undigeſted Subſtances in the Stomach ; to Hu- 
mours in the Body, which are unconcocted, and not prepared 
for Expulſion ; and to the Excrements. 

_ CRUNION, g The Name of a compound Medi- 
eine deſcrib'd by Aztius, celebrated for provoking Urine. 
-, CRUOR. etimes it ſigniſies the Blood in general; 
ſometimes only the venous Blood; and ſometimes extravaſated 
or 2 lood. 7 | 
- CRUPINA. A Plant, call'd alſo Cyanus pulchro' ſemine 


Centaurii majoris, J. B. | Chondrilla tara A . ina 
Belgarum dicta, Park. Cbondrilla * r. fbllis laci- 
ö B. THE BEARDED 


niatis ſerratis, ura ſcente flore, C. 
Car ER SIP 5 lant. 
I find no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant. 
--.CRURA CLITORIDIS, The two ſpongeous Bodies which 
form the Clitoris, before their Union, are thus call'd. See 
GENERATIO. | i D ne 
.-CRURA MEDULLA „ . 2 two 
eſt „or Roots, of the Medu onvata, which pro- 
= 2 Cerebrum, are call'd by this — . 5 * 

CRUR XUS-MUSCULUS, or CRUREUS. This is a 
fieſhy Maſs, covering almoſt all the fore Side of the Os Femo- 
ris between the two Vaſti, which likewiſe cover the Edges'of 
this Muſcle on each Side. 19% 

It is:Gx'd to the fore Side of the Os Femoris, from the-ante- 
rior Surface of the great Trochanter, down'to the loweſFQuar- 
ter of the Bone, by fleſhy Fibres, which run down ſueceſ 
ly. over each other, between de two  Vaſti ; and are part! 
— theſe two Muſcles, ſo as not to ſeem to form « dam 

C 7 N 10 991 hne ng 

It is not fo thick as the two Vaſti ; and, as it is coveſ. . by 
them on each Side, a fort of fleſhy Chanel is form'd by alli the 
three, in which the Rectus is lodged, covering this fore Furt of 
the Crurrus. 7 n K thi Bs 970 
It terminates belom in a tendinous Aponeuroſis, which jpins 
the. back Side of tha Tendon of the Reftus anterior,” and the 
neighbou Edges of the Extremyities of the two Vaſti. 
Theſe ſour Muſcles form a common Tendon, which is inſerted 
in the Side of the Patella, in the Edge of the Ligament of that 
Bone, and in the adjacent lateral Part of the Head of the Tibia. 


* Anatomy.”  '* fo. | 
CRURALIS. An Epithet of the Artery which con 
Blond to the Crura, Legs; and of the Veins by which tha 
 Blaod returns towards the Heart. 11 


- 
yFr? 
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CRUS. The Leg, including the Whole of one of the 
lower Extremitics, ſrom the Os {xneminatom to the Tos. 
Of the Inferior Extremitie. _ | 2 
The inſerior Extremities all thoſe Parts depend- 
ing from the Acetabula of the Offa Innominata, and are com- 
—_ divided into three Parts, viz. the "Thigh, Leg, and 
oor. bj 


The Thigh (Mng+, Femen, Cora, Air, Ache os, Crus, 
Femur) has only one Bone, which — lo of the 


Body, and the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of any of the cylindrical 
Bones. The Situation of — pe nd 4 — the 
lower End is inclined conſiderably in ; that the 
Knees are near — while there is a conſiderable 
ſtance between the Thigh-bones above. This is of 

Uſe to us, ſince ſufficient — is thereby left for the, external 
Parts of Generation, the two great Cloacz of Urine and Fe- 
ces, and for the large thick Muſcles which move the Thigh in» 


. wards; and at the ſame time this Poſition renders our Pro- 


pm bees ſurer, ſtraighter, and in leſs Room. For 
the Knees been at a Diſtance from each other, we muſt, 
to have made a long Step, have been obliged to deſcribe ſome 
Part of a Circle with the Trunk of our Body; and, if one 
Leg was raiſed from the Ground, our Centre of Gravity 
would have been too far from - the Baſe of the other, and we 
ſhould conſequently have been in Hazard of falling; ſo that 
our Steps would neither have been ſtraight nor firm, nor would 
it have been poſſible to walk in a narrow Path, had our Thigh- 
bones been otherwiſe In conſequence however of the 
Weight of the Body bearing ſo obliquely on the Joint of the 
Knee by this Situation of the Thigh-bones it is, that weak 
rickety Children become inkneed. 3 
The ſuperior Extremity of the Thigh-bone is not continued 
is 2 ſtraight Line with the Body of it, but is ſet off obliq 
inwards and upwards, whereby the Diſtance between theſe 
Bones is conſiderably increaſed above. When this Extremity 
firſt goes off, it is ſmall, but afterwards is formed into a 
round Head (Vertebrum) which is the greater Portion of a 
Sphere unequally divided. This Head is {mooth, and covered 
with a Cartilage to play in the Acetabulum Iſchii, Towards 
its inferior internal Part a round rough ſpongy Pit is obſervabl 
where the ſtrong Ligament, which is commonly called 
round one, but hat is of rather an oval Figure in its tranſverſe 
Sections, is fixed, tb be extended from thence to the inferior 
internal Part of the receiving Cavity, where it is —_— 
broader, than in its Progreſs to the Head of the Thig 
'The Neck of the Os Femoris has a great many large Holes, 
into which the Fibres of the ſtrong Ligament, that covers it, 
enter, and are thereby ſecurely united to it ; and round the Root 
of the Neck, where it riſes from the Bone, a rough Ridge is 
found, where the circular Li t of the Articulation is con- 
nected. Below the back Part of this Root, the large unequal 
Protuberance, called the Trochanter „ (Taurts, Ritater 
Natis, Malum granatum tefticulorum) is obſervable ; at the ſu- 
rior Root of which, a Cavity is left for the Inſertion of the 
uſculus Glutæus minimus ; and immediately without that, is 
another, where the Pyriformis, Marſupialis, and Gemini, are 
inſerted. On the ſuperior Extremity of this Proceſs is a ſmooth 
flat Surface, where the Glutæus medius is attached; and; with- 
out and below that, a ſmooth Surface is to be ſoen for 
the Inſertion of the Glutzus maximus. From the poſterior 
Face of the Root of this great 'Trochanter, a rough Ridge r 
backwards and downwards, into which the Quadratus is i 
ſerted. In the Hollow, at the internal Side of this Ridge, the 
Obturator externus is implanted ; and at its interior Eufbe 
we find a conoide ' Proceſs called Trochanter minor ( Rotator 
minor) into which the Muſculus Pſoas; and Iliaeus internus, are 
inſerted," and the Pectineus is i into a | Hollow 
below the internal Root of it. The Muſcles inſerted into 
theſe two Proceſles, being the principal Inſtruments of the rota- 
tory" Motion of the "Thigh, have occaſioned che Name of 
Trochanters to the P JT 21055 n 101799] * 
The Body of the Os Femoris is convex om the anterior Part, 
and made Wollow behind“ by the ARiori of the Muſcles which 
move upon -it, and ſor the Conveniency of 22 withou 
bearing ſo much on theſe Muſcles ; and probably the Wei 
of: the Legs depending from the Thighs in that Poſture contrj- 
butes'coptiderably to this Curvature. The anterior Surface” id 
a little flatten'd hows by the Beginning of the Crureus a 
ex 


as it is alſo below y by the Rectus and Crureus- 

Surface is likewiſe made flat below by the Vaſtus enzernus, 
where it js | from the former hy an obtuſe CM 
V aſtus internus deprefſes a little the internal. inferior 

The ior concave Surface has a Ridge riſi in its Middle, 
commonly called Linea aſpera, into which” the Triceps is in- 
ſerted ! At the ſuperior Part of it the medullary” Veſl | 
by a mah Hole, Shich runs obliquely upwards, a Betle 
which is a rough Foſſa or two, where the tendin | | 
of the 'Glutzus maximus id Hixed; The inferior Extremity 
the Linea uſpera divides into two, ſtretebint 46 each * the ' 


long 


CRU 


* , 


Head 
Between theſe two rough 
flat by the large Blood-veſſels and Nerves which paſs upon it; 
and, near the mity of each of theſe Ridges, a ſmall ſmooth 
Protuberance may often be remarked, where the two Heads of 
the Muſculi Gaſtrocnemii externi take their Riſe, and the 
ſeſamoide Bones, deſcribed by Veſalius, (lib. 1. cap. 28. & 30.) 
ſometimes are found, | 
The inferior Extremity of the Os Femoris is larger than a 
other Part of it, and formed into a great Protuberance on eac 
Side, called its Condyles ; between which a conſiderable Ca- 
vity is found, eſpecially at the poſterior Part. The internal 
Condyle is longer than the external, which muſt happen from 
the oblique Polition of this Bone, to give leſs Obliquity to the 
Each of theſe Proceſſes ſeems to be divided in its plain 
ſmooth Surface. 'The Mark of Diviſion on the external is 
a Notch, and on the internal a Protuberance. Ihe anterior 
Part of this Diviſion is formed like a Pulley, the external Side 


of which is higheſt. On it the Rotula plays. The poſterior 


Part has two oblong large Heads, 1 Extent is 
backwards ſor the Motion of the Tibia ; from the rough 
Cavity between them, but near the Baſe of the internal Con- 
dyle, the ſtrong Ligament, commonly called the croſs one, has 
its Riſe. The Sides of the Condyles are made flat by the 
Muſcles paſſing alon | 
ternal Side a flight Foſſa ſeems to be made by the Tendons of 
the Gracilis and Sartorius ; but on the external a conſiderable 
Depreffion is formed by the Biceps. Flexor Cruris. A little far- 
ther forward than where theſe Depreſſions are on each of the 
Condyles, the lateral Ligaments of the Joint of the Knee riſe 
out from the Os Femoris. Round this inferior Extremity of 


the Thigh-bone, large Holes are found, into which the Liga- 


ments for the Security of the Joint are fixed, and Blood-veſ- 
ſels paſs to the internal Subſtance of the Bone. 

All the Proceſſes of the Femur in new-born Children are 
cartilaginous, and afterwards become ſmall Apophyſes, with 


e Epiphyſes. 

lee — is articulated above with the Acetabulum 
of the Oſſa Innominata by Enarthroſis, and therefore can be 
moved to every Side; but is reſtrained in its Motion outwards 
by the high Brims of the Cavity, and by the round Ligament; 
for otherwiſe the Head of the Bone would be frequently thruſt 
out at the Breach of the Brims on the Infide, which allows 
the Thigh to move conſiderably inwards. The of this 
Bone enjoys little or no rotatory Motion, tho the Head moſt 
commonly moves round its own Axis, becauſe the oblique Pro- 
greſs of the Neck and Head from the Bone is ſuch, that the 
rotatory Motion of the Head can only bring the Body for- 
wards and backwards ; nor is this Head, as in the Arm, ever 
capable of being brought to a ſtraight Direction with the Body. 
80 far however as the Head can move within the Cavity in a 
Circle backwards and forwards, the reſt of the Bone may have 
a partial Rotation. The Os Femoris is articulated below to 
the Tibia and Rotula by r | 
The Leg (Kvizn, Crus, Tibia) is compoſed, according to 
the common Account, of two Bones, Tibia and Fibula, tho” 
it ſeems to have a very good Title to a third, the Rotula ; 
ſince this, tho' a diſtinct Bone, bears a _ An to the 
Olecranon or ſuperior great Proceſs of the Ulna efore I 
ſhall rank the Rotula with theſe other two Bones. 
Tibia, (TIpoxriiror, dvTinyo pro; Focile majus, Arundo major, 
Canna major, Canna domeflica Cruris) ſo called from its Reſem- 
blance- to an old Muſical Pipe or Flute, is the long thick 'trian- 
Bone, ſituated at the anterior internal Part of the Leg, 
and continued in near a ſtraight. Line from the Thigh-bone, 

to ſupport the whole ſuperior Fabric. e 4 
The ſuperiot Extremity of the Libia is large, bulbous, and 
gy 3-and is divided into two Cavities by a rough irregular 

t 
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e is placed, 
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of each 
Articu- 


them; and on the back Part of the in- 


Tibia, and ſcem to have their Subſtance blended with that Lis 
ment. "Therefore a circular Hole muſt be left between each 

-artilage and the Li nt, in which the moſt prominent 
convex Part of each Condyle of the 'T high-bone moves. la 
the Circumference of theſe Cavities deſcribed, the ſuperior Ex- 
tremity of the Tibia is rough and unequal for the firm Con- 
nection of the Ligaments of the Joint. Immediately below the 
poſterior Edge two rough flatten'd Protuberances ſtand out: Into 
the internal the Tendon of the Semimembranoſus Muſcle is 
inſerted ; and ſome Part of the croſs Ligament is fixed to the 
external, On the Outſide of this laſt Tubercle, a ſmooth 
flightly-hollowed Surface is formed by the Action of the Por 
plitæus Muſcle. 

Below the anterior Part of the upper Extremity of the Tibia, 

a conſiderable rough Protuberance ES rich Anterior Tuber 
riſes, to which the ſtrong tendinous Ligament of the Rotula is 
fixed. On the internal Side of this, a ſcabrous Cavity is 
form'd, where the Seminervoſus, Gracilis, and Sartorius Muſcles 
are inſerted: Whence Su know at what Part the Tibia 
ought to be faw'd through in an Amputation, ſo as not to have 
too long and troubleſome a Stump, and at the ſame time to 

reſerve the Motions of the Leg, by ſaving the proper moving 
Muſcles. Below the external Edge of this ſuperior , 
a circular flat Surface, cover' d, in a recent Subject, with a Carti- 
lage, is found for the Articulation of the Fibula : Between 
which, and the anterior Knob, is a rough Hollow, from which 
the Tibialis anticus, and Extenſor, Digitorum longus, take their 
Origin. From the ſmooth flat Surface, a Ridge runs obliquely 
downwards and inwards, to give Riſe to the Tibialis poſticus. 
At the Inſide of this Ridge, an oblique plain Surface is left, 
where the Muſculus Poplitæus is inſerted, and Part of the 
Solæus has its Origin. The remaining Body of the Tibia is 
triangular, the anterior Angle of which is very ſharp, and is 
commonly called the Spine or Shin (Axa, Spina, Crea, Linea 
prima Tibiæ, Angulus acutus ). This Ridge is not ſtrait, but turns 
firſt inwards, then out, and, laſtly, in again. The plain in- 


ternal Side is ſmooth and equal, being little ſubjected to the 


Actions of Muſcles ; but the external Side is hollowed above by 
the Tibialis anticus, and below by the Extenſor Digitorum 
longus, and Extenſor Pollicis lungus. The two Angles behind 
theſe Sides are rounded by the Action of the Muſcles ; and the 
poſterior Side, comprehended between them, is not ſo broad as 
thoſe already mentioned ; but is more oblique and flatten'd by 
the Action of the Tibialis poſticus, and Flexor Digitorum longus. 
Some Way above the Middle of the Bone, the internal Angle 
terminates, and the Bone is made round, but rough, by the 
Preſſure of the Muſculus Solæus. Near to this, the Paſſage of 
the medullary Veſſels is ſeen ſlanting obliquely ——.— in 
the poſterior plain Surface. 
The inferior Extremity of the Tibia is made hollow, but ſo 
as a ſmall Protuberance riſes in the Middle. The internal Side 
of this Cavity, which is ſmooth, and in a recent Subject is 
cover'd with a Cartilage, is produced jnto a conſiderable Pro- 
ceſs, commonly named Malleolus internus, (oopvesr, ior, 
Talus, Clauicula, Cavillg interior, Cavilla domeſtica) whoſe Ex- 
tremity is divided by a Notch, and from it Ligaments are ſent 
out to the Foot. We 155 to obſerve here with Minſſotu, 
Expoſition anatomigus des Qs ſecs, & 865.) that this internal 
alleolus is ſituated more forwards than the internal Condyle of 
the ſuperior Extremity of this Bone, which is neceſſary to be re- 
mark'd in reducing a Fracture of the Leg. The external Side 
of this Extremity has a rough, irregular, ſemilunar Cavity 
form'd in it, for receiving the inferior Extremity of the Fi» 
bula. - The poſterior Side his two lateral Grooves, and a ſmall 
middle Protuberance. In the internal Depreſſion, the Tendon. 
of the Muſculus tibialis pefticus is lodg'd; and in the external, 
the Lendon of the Flexar Jongus Digitorum plays, From the 
middle Protuberance, ligamentous Sheaths out for tyi | 
down theſe Tendons. -- | * Jos. | 
The Articulations and Motions of the Tibia ſhall be ex- 
plained, after all the three Bones of the Leg are deſcribed. : 
The two Extremities of the Tibia are Cartilages at the 
Birth, and become afterwards Epiphyſes. \ 293 
Fibula ({Teez«rame,, Perone, Focile minus, Arundo minor: 
Canna minor Cruris, Sura, Radius) is the ſmall long Bone, 


* 
* 


placed on the Outſide of the Leg, oppoſite to the exterti 


Angle of che Tibia; the Shape of it is irregularly triangular ! 
Ide ſuperior Head of the Fibula has e 

Cavity ſorm'd on its Inſide, which, in a recent Subject, is 
covered with a Cartilage, but fo cloſely connected to the Tibia 
by Ligaments, as to allow only a ſmall Motion backwards and 
forwards,” This Head: is protuberant and rough on its Outh 
where the Muſculus Biceps is inſerted ; and below its internal 
poſterior Side, a Tubercle may be-remarkdy! which gives N 
to the ſtrong tendinous Part of the Solæus Muſcle. : > 22 ni 
. The Body of this Bone is a little crooked inwards and back+ 
wards, which Figure is owing to the Actions of the Muſcles z 
but., is, ſtill increaſed to a Fault by careleſs Nurſes holdi 
Children by the Legs. The ſharpeſt Angle of the Fibula 
anterior; on each” Side of which, the Bone is ** 


but unequally depreſſed, by the Bellies of the ſeveral Muſcles 
that riſe . or act u - it; and, in old People, theſe 
+ Muſcles make diſtinct Sinuoſities for themſelves : For the 
eriof Surface is flatten'd above by the Solæus, and is made 
ollow below the Flexor pollicis longus. The external 
Surface of this Bone is depreſlad obliquely from above down- 
wards and backwards by the two Peronzi ; and the anterior 
Surface bears the Prints of the Extenſor digitorum longus, 
Nonus Veſalii, and Extenſor pollicis longus. From the in- 
ternal Angle, the ſtrong Ligament is produced to be continued 
to the Tibia, for the Connection of theſe two Bones, and 
Origin of ſeveral Muſcles. The poſterior Surface is the plaineſt 
and ſmootheſt : In the Middle of it, the Paſſage of me- 
dullary Veſſels is ſeen ſlanting downwards. I have been par- 
ticular in remarking, with Havers, (Ofteodog. nov. Diſc. 1.) 
the Entry and Direion of theſe Veſſels; becauſe, in ſeveral 
chirurgical Caſes, the Operator had need to take care, that they 
are not opened very near to the Bone, to occaſion an obſtinate 
Hzmorrhage, And then there ſeems to be ſome particular 
Deſign in contriving theſe Canals, ſo that the Os humeri, 
Tibia, and Fibula, ſhould have them running obliquely down ; 
whereas the Radius, Ulna, and Os femoris, have them flanting 
upwards, whereby the Arteries and Nerves, which are ſent to 
theſe three laſt es, muſt ſuffer a conſiderable Reflexion 
before they come at the Cancelli, The Reaſon of this Di- 
verſity may, perhaps, be, that the Arteries, particularly, 
which are 74 ſmall within the Bones, as to have no ſtrong con- 
tractile propelling Force in their Coats, and where they are not 
aſſiſted by the Action of any moving neighbouring Organ, 
ſhould have, at leaſt in their Paſſage through the Bone, a 
favourable Deſcent for their Liquids ; which, it is evident, they 
will have in the deſcending oblique Paſlages form'd for them in 
the firſt Claſs of Bones, which are generally depending; and 
they will alſo moſt frequently acquire the like Advantage in the 
laſt-named Bones, becauſe the Hand, in the moſt natural 
Poſture, is higher than the Elbow ; and, when we ſit orlie, the 
inferior Extremity of the 'Thigh-bone comes to be at leaſt as 
high raiſed as the ſuperior. In ſtanding and walking, or when 
the Arms are moved, the Blood muſt indeed aſcend, as it paſſes 
through the Bones of the fore Arm and Thigh; but the Preſ- 
ſure of the Muſcles, then in Action, on the Veſlels, before 
they enter the Bones, is ſufficient to compenſate the Diſad- 
vantage of their Courſe, This Reaſoning ſeems to be till en- 
forc'd by obſerving, that this Paſlage is always in theſe Bones 
nearer the ſuperior, than the inferior Extremities. 
The inferior Extremity of the Fibula is extended into a 
ſpongy oblong Head, on the Inſide of which is a convex, irre- 
gular, and frequently a ſcabrous Surface, that is received by the 
external Hollow of the Tibia, and ſo firmly join'd to it by a 
very thin intermediate Cartilage, and ſtrong Ligaments, that it 
ſcarce can move. Below this, the Extremity of the Fibula is 
ſtretch'd out into a coronoide Proceſs, that is ſmooth, cover'd 
with a Cartilage, and contiguous to the Outſide of the firſt 
Bone of the Foot, the Aſtragalus, to ſecure the Articulation 
on that Side, This Proceſs is named Malleolus externus. This 
Proceſs being ſituated farther back than the internal Malleolus, 


and in an oblique Direction, obliges us 2 to turn the 
fore Part of the Foot outwards, as is obſerved by I inſſou 


( Memoires de Þ Acad. des Sciences, 1722.) . At its inferior in- 
ternal Part, a ſpongy 8 for mucilaginous Glands may be 
remark d; from its Point Ligaments go out to the Foot, and 
on the back Part of it is a Sinuoſity, made by the Tendons of 
the Peronzi Muſcles. 
Ihe Conjunction of the ſuperior N 
is by Arthrodia; and, at the lower End, the 
glew the two Bones together; not, however, ſo firmly in 
oung People, but that the Motion, at the other Extremity of 
lach a long Radius as the Fibula, is very obſervable. In old 
Subjects 2 ſee the two Bones of the Leg grown together 
at their inferior Extremities. | h 
I be principal Uſe of this Bone is to afford Origin and In- 
ſertion to Muſcles ; the Direction of which may be a little 
alter d, on proper Occaſions, 12 its upper Part ſhuffling back- 
wards and forwards. It like wiſe helps to make the Articula- 
tion of the Foot more ſecure and firm. 
Both Extremities of this Bone are cartilaginous in a ripe 
Child, and aſſume the Form of Appendices before they are 
united to the Body of the Fibula, | | 
- Rotula: (£T4puwals, proxaxets; , tary o2Tis, , 
Patella, Mola, Genu, ſcutifarme Os, cartilaginoſum, diſciforme, 
Oculus gen.) is the ſmall flat Bone "hear at the anterior Part 
of the Joint of the Knee. Its Shape reſembles much the 
Section of a Heart with its Point downwards. The anterior 
convex Surface of the Rotula is pretty ſmooth ; only ſeveral 
Holes pierce it, into which Fibres of the ſtrong Ligament, that 
is ſpread over it, enter. Ihe poſterior Surface is ſmooth, cover'd 
with a'Cartilage, and divided by a middle convex Ridge into 
two Cavities, of which the external is largeſt ; and both are 
exactly adapted to the Pulley of the Os femoris. - This. plain 
Lnooth Surface is ſurrounded by a rough prominent Edge, to 


with the Tibia 
artilage ſeems to 
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which the circular: Ligament adheres: And, below them, the 
Point of the Bone is ſcabrous, where the ſtrong tendinous Li- 


ment from the Tubercle of the Tibia is fixed. The ſuperior 


orizontal Part of this Bone is flatten'd and un „where the 
Tendons of the Extenſors of the Leg are inſerted, - | 
The Subſtance of the Rotula is cellular, with thin ex- 


ternal firm Plates; but then theſe Cellulz are fo ſmall, and 
ſuch a Quantity of Bone is employ'd in the Formation of this 
Bone, that ſcarce any Bone of its Bulk is ſo ſtrong. Beſides, 
it is all cover'd over with a thick Ligament, (as was obſerv'd 
this ſort of Bones generally is) to connect its Subſtance, and 
is moveable to one Side or other ; and, therefore, is ſufficiently 
. to reſiſt the Actions of the large Muſcles, that are in- 
ſerted into it, or any common external Force applied to it ; 
while a fixed Proceſs, ſuch as the Olecranon, would not have 
been ſufficient to bear the whole Weight of our Bodies falling . 
on it, as frequently happens to this Bone, and muſt have 
hinder'd the rotatory Motion of the Leg. Notwithſtanding 
theſe Precautions to preſerve this Bone ſrom ſuch Injuries, yet 
I have ſeen ſuch another Caſe as Reh (Obſerv. Anat. Chirurg, 


07. 3˙0 mentiong ; that is, a tranſverſe Fracture in this Bone, 
—_ the-Report of the Patient, and People about him, 


want of Swelling, Diſcolouring, or other Mark of 
Bruiſe or Contuſion, it was plain the Bone was broke by the 
violent Straining and Effort of the Muſcles. Though my Patient 
recovered the Uſe of the Joint of the Knee, yet I think it 
reaſonable to believe, that this fort of Fracture ſhould be at- 
tended with a Difficulty of Motion, after the broken Parts of 
the Rotula are reunited ; becauſe the callous Matter will pro- 
bably extend itſelf into the Cavity of the Joint, where it ma 
either grow to ſome of the Parts; or, at beſt, it will make ſu 
an Inequality on the poſterior Surface of this Bone, as will not 
2 it to perform the neceſſary Motions on the Condy les of 
emur. 

The Articulation of the Rotula with the Os femoris is a 

pon Ginglymus, and it is connected to the Tibia by a ſtrong 
yndeſmotis, | 

At the ordinary Time of Birth, the Rotula is entirely carti- 
laginous, and ſcarce aſſumes a bony Nature ſo ſoon as moſt 
Epiphy ſes do. 

Now, therefore, that all the Parts of the Joint of the Knee 
deſcrib'd, let us examine what are its Motions, and how performꝰd. 
The two principal Motions are Flexion and Extenſion. In the 
former of theſe, the Leg may be brought to a very acute 
Angle with the Thigh, by the Condyles of the Thigh-bones 
being round and ſmoothed ſo far backwards. In performing 
this, the Rotula is pulled down by the Tibia, When the Leg 
is to be extended, the Rotula is drawn upwards, and, conſe- 
quently, the Tibia forwards, by the Extenſor Muſcles, which, 
by means of the protuberant Joint, and this thick Bone, with 
its Ligament, have, in effect, the Chord with which they act, 
fixed to the Tibia, at a conſiderable Angle; therefore act with 
Advantage ; but are reſtrain'd from pulling the-Leg farther 
than to a ſtraight Line with the Thigh, by the poſterior croſs Li- 
gament, that the Body might be ſupported by a firm perpendi- 
cular Column : For, at this time, the Thigh and Leg are as 
little moveable as if they were one continued Bone. But when 
the Joint is a little bended, the Rotula is not tightly braced, 
and the poſterior Ligament is relaxed. Therefore, conſideri 
the ſuperficial Cavities of the Tibia, this Bone may be — 
a little to either Side, or with a ſmall Rotation 3 which, Min- 


7 


ſlow (E xpofition Anatomique du Corps humain, Traits des Os ſecs, 


$ 976.) juſtly remarks,” is done by the Motion of the external 
Cavity backwards and forwards on the internal, which ſeryes 
as a fort of Axis. Seeing then one Part of the croſs Ligament 
is ſituated perpendicularly, and the poſterior Part is ſtretch'd 
obliquely from the internal Condyle of the Thigh outwards, 
that — Part of the croſs Ligament will prevent the Leg's 
being turn'd at all inwards ;/ but it could not hinder it from 
turning outwards almoſt round, was not that Motion confin'd 
2 teral Ligaments of this Joint, which can yield no great 
ay. This Rotation of the Leg outwards, is of good Advan- 
tage to us in crofling our Legs on ſeveral neceſſary Occaſions 3 
it is al r fit this Motion ſhould not be very large, 
leſt tions ſhould frequently have bappen'd here. While 
all theſe Motions are performing, the only Part of the Tibia, 
that moves immediately on the Condyles, is only ſo much 
is within the cartilaginous Rings, which, by their This 
on their Outſides, make the Cavities of the Tibia more hori- 
zontal, by raiſing their external Side, where the Surface of the 
Tibia flants downwards. By this means, the Motions. of ths 
Joint are more equal and ſteady than other wiſe they would have 
been. The Cartilages being capable of, changing à little theic 
Situation, fits them for doing this good Office in the different 
Motions and Poſtures of the Member, and likewiſe contributes 
to make the Motions larger and quic ker. | 
Te Foot is divided, as well as the Hand, into three Parts, 
that is, Tarſus, Metatarſus, and Toes-3'in the Deſcription. 
which, the ſeveral Surfaces ſhall be named according to 
cs oats that is, the Broad of the Foot ſuperior, the 
9 
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Sole interior; the Side of the Great Toe internal, the Little 
Toe external. 

The Tarſus (Raſſeta) —_ of —_— ; 2 of 
which the Aſtragalus is the ſuperior, is poſterior; 
the Os naviculare in the Middle, the Os Cuboides the external 
of the four anterior; Os Cuneiforme externum, medium, and 
internum, follow in reckoning inwards. That the Deſcription 
of theſe Bones may not be ſwell'd with Repetitions, I deſire, 
once for all, to obſerve, that where-ever a rough Ridge is men- 
tion'd, without a particular Uſe aſſign d, a Ligament is under- 
ſtood to be fix'd to it; or where-ever a ſpongy rough Cavity, 
Depreſſion, or Foſſa, is remark'd, without naming its Uſe, a 
Ligament is inſerted, and mucilagi Glands are lodg'd ; for 
ſuch will occur in the Detail of each of theſe Bodies. : 
3 is already deſcrib'd under the Article of its 

ame. | 
The Calcaneum, Os Calcis, ria, Calcar Pedis, is the 

Bone of the ſeven, ſituated at the inferior and poſterior 


Part of the Tarſus. See Carcanzun. 


Os naviculare, (9xapod'3s, Os 2 immediately 
before the A us, is ſomewhat circular. Its poſterior Sur- 
face is form'd into an oblong Concavity, for receiving the 
round anterior Head of the A1. us. On the ſuperior Sur- 
face is a rough Foſſa. Below, the Os naviculare is very un- 
and rough, but hollow, for the Safety of the Muſcles. 

n its Inſide is a pretty large riſing Knob, from which the Ab- 
duQor pollicis takes in part its Origin, and the Tendon of the 
Tibialis poſticus is inſerted into it: And to it two remarkable 
Ligaments are fix'd ; the firſt is the ſtrong one formerly men- 
tioned, which ſupports the Aſtragalus ; the ſecond is ſtretch'd 
from this Bone obliquely croſs the Foot, to the metatarſal 
Bones of the middle Toe, and of the Toe next to the little 
one. On the Outſide of the Os naviculare is a ſemicircular 
ſmooth Surface, where it is joined to the Os cuboides. The 
anterior Surface of this Bone is all cover'd with a Cartilage, and 
divided into three ſmooth Plains, fitted to the three Oſſa cunei- 


Formi 
The Os naviculare is wholly Cartilage in a new-born 


Infant. ; 
Os Cuboides (Toavpogper, cubiforme, quadratum, grandi- 
noſum varium, Teſſaræ, ray. $99 ) is a very irregular Cube, 
ſituated immediately before the Os calcis. poſterior Sur- 
face is an oblong unequal Concavity, ada ted to the anterior 
Part of the Os calcis. On the internal Side of this Bone, a 
very ſmall ſemicircular ſmooth Cavity is form'd, to join the Os 
naviculare ; immediately before which, an oblong ſmooth 
Plain is made by the Os cuneiforme externum; and, below 
this, the Bone is hollow and rough. On the internal Side of 
the inferior Surface, a round Protuberance and Foſſa are found, 
where the Abductor pollicis has its Origin. On the external 
Side of this ſame Surface is a round Knob, cover'd with a Car- 
tilage immediately before which, a ſmooth Foſſa may be ob- 
ſerv'd, in which the Tendon of the Peronæus primus runs 
obliquely croſs the Foot; and, on the Knob, the thin flat Car- 
tilage, proper to this Muſcle, plays; in place of which ſome- 
times a Bone is found: More externally than the Knob, a 
rough Hollow is made, for the ſtrong Ligament ſtretch'd be- 
twixt this Bone and the Os calcis. The anterior Surface of the 
Os cuboides is flat, ſmooth, and e divided into two 
Plains, for ſuſtaining the Os metatarſi of the Little Toe, and 
of the Toe next to it. 
The Offification of this Bone is ſcarce begun at the Birth. 
The Os cuneiforme externum, ( Chalcoideum externum ) is much 
of the Shape of a Wedge, being broad and flat above, with long 
Sides running obliquely down, and terminating in a ſharp _ 
The ſuperior Surface of this Bone is an oblong Square : 
ſterior is a ſmooth Triangle, which is not complete at the 
| le, and is joined to the Os naviculare. The ex- 
ternal Side is divided, as it were, by a Diagonal; the ſuperior 
rior Half of which is ſmooth, for its Conjunction with the 
cuboides ; and the other is a ſcabrous Hollow. In the 
fuperior anterior Angle of this Surface, a ſmall ſmooth Im- 
preſſion is made by the Os metatarſi of the Toe next the little 
The internal Side of this Bone has both the anterior and 


noſterſor Edges made flat and ſmooth, the firſt by the Os me- 
tatarſi of the Toe next the great one, and the laſt by the Os 


euneiſorme medium. The anterior Surface is exactly an oblong 
Triangle, for ſuſtaining the Os metatarſi of the middle Toe. 
Os cuneiforme medium, or minimum, is Mill more exactly 
the Shape of a Wedge than the former. Its internal Side has a 
Kat ſmooth Surface above and behind, for its Conjunction with 
the following Bone; with a ſmall h Foſſa below; and a 


conſiderable Share of it is rough and w. The external 
Side is ſmooth, and a little hollowed, where — — — 
are flat, ſmooth, and triangular, for its Articulation with the 
Os naviculare behind, and with the Os metatarſi of the Toe 
next the great one before. : 5 

Os 'cuneiforme maximum, or internum, differs from the 
two former in its Situation, which is more oblique. Beſides, 
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the broad thick Part i placed below, and the ſmall thin Point 
above and outwards ; while the inferior Surface is cons 
cave, for allowing a ſaſe Paſſage to the Flexors of the 
Toe. The poſterior Surface of this Os cuneiforme is od on 
ſmooth, and of a circular Fi below, but pointed above. 
The external Side is alſo 22 flat, but divided into two, 
whoſe Direction is near at right Angles with each other. With 
the poſterior, that runs obliquely from below forwards and up- 
wards, the Os cuneiforme minimum is joined; and, with the 
anterior, whoſe Direction is longitudinal, the Os metatarſi of 
the Toe next the great one is connected. The anterior Sur- 
face of this Bone is ſemilunar, but flat and ſmooth, for ſuſtain- 
ing the Os metatarſi of the t Toe. The internal Side is 
ſcabrous, with two remarkable Tubercles below, from which 
the Muſculus abductor pollicis riſes ; and the Tibialis anticus is 
—_— 2 its ſuperior Part. | 
ce cuneiform Bones are all in a cartilaginous State i 
a Fœtus of nine Months. Feen 


by 


IT pbeſe ſeven Bones of the Tarſus, when conjoin'd, are 
convex above, and leave a Concavity below, for lodging ſafely 
the ſeveral Muſcles, Tendons, and Veſſels, that lie in Sole 


of the Foot, and are, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
Carpus, all (except ſome few Parts mention'd in their parti- 
cular Deſcriptions) cover'd over with ſtrong Ligaments, that, 
by entering the Holes on their Surface, adhere firmly to them 
and therefore ſo tightly connect them to each other, that, not- 
withſtanding the many ſmooth Surfaces they have all cover'd 
with Cartilage, and ſome of them of the ſame Shape as if de- 
ſign'd for a very moveable Articulation, no more Motion is here 
allow'd, than only to prevent too great a Shock of the Fabric 
of the Body in walking, leaping, &c. by falling on too ſolid a 
Baſe ; which, if it was one continued Bone, would likewiſe 
be much more liable to be broke ; and to make our Foot ac- 
commodate itſelf to the Surfaces we tread on, b becoming 
more or leſs hollow, or by raiſing either Side. the Li- 
ents are too weak, as in ſome morbid Caſes, a very evident 
otion of the Os naviculare on the Aſtragalus may be obſerved. 
Metatarſus (5, medio. Planta, Planum, Veſtigium, 
Solium, Pettus, Præcordium, Pectuſculum) is , of five 
Bones, which, in their general Characters, agree with the me- 
Bones, but may be diſtinguiſhed from them by the fol- 
lowing Marks: 1. bb. are longer, thicker, and ftronger. 
2. Their anterior round Extremities are not ſo broad, and are 
leſs in proportion to their Baſes. 3. Their Bodies are ſharper 
above, and flatter on the Sides, with their inferior Ridge in- 
clin'd more to the Outſide. 4. The Tubercles at the inferior 
Roots of the round Heads are larger. | 
The firſt, or internal metatarſal Bone, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by its Thickneſs. The one next to it is the 
longeſt, and with its uy Edges almoſt perpendicular ; and 
the others are ſhorter more oblique, as their Situation is 
more external ; Which general Remarks, with the Deſcription 
I am now to give of each, may learn us to diſtinguiſh what 
Bone, and of which Foot, any one is, that can be offered to 
our Examination. | 
Os metatarſi pollicis is by far the thickeſt and ſtrongeſt, as 


having much the greateſt Weight to ſuſtain. Its Baſe is oblon 


irregularly concave,” and of a ſemilunar Figure, to be adapt 
to the Os cuneiforme maximum. The inferior Edge of this 
Baſe is a little prominent and rough, where the Tendon of the 
Peroneus 1 Muſcle is inſerted. On its Outſide, an ob- 
lique circular Depreſſion is made by the following Bone. Its 
round Head has generally on its fore Part a middle Ridge, and 
two oblong Cavities, for the Offa ſeſamoidea ; and, on the 
external Side, a Depreſſion is made by the following Bone. 

Os metatarſi of the ſecond Toe is the longeſt of the five, 
with a triangular Baſe, ſupported by the Os cuneiforme me- 
dium, and the external Side produced into a Proceſs, whoſe 
Extremity is an oblique ſmooth Plain, to be joined to the Os 
cuneiforme externum. Near the internal Edge of the Baſe, 
this Bone has two ſmall Depreſſions, made by the Os cunei- 
forme maximum, between which is a rough Cavity. Farther 
forwards we may © obſerve a ſmooth Protuberance, which is 
join'd to the foregoing Bone. On the Outfide of the Bafe are 
two oblong ſmooth Surfaces, for its Articulation with the fol- 
lowing Bone ; the ſuperior ſmooth Surface being extended } 
— 1 the inſerior perpendicularly; between which s 
a rough Foſſa. 

Fox —— of the middle Toe is the ſecond in Len 
Its Baſe, ſupported by the Os cuneiforme externum, is 

lar, but ſlanting outwards, where it ends in a fharp-poin 

e Proceſs ; and the inferior is not completed, 

The internal Side of this Baſe is adapted to the preceding 
Bone; and the external Side has alſo two ſmooth Surfaces 
cover'd with Cartilage, but of a different Figure; for the 
ſuperior is concave, and, being round behind, turns ſmaller as 
it adyances forwards ; and the little inferior ſmooth Surface is 
convex, and very.near the of the Baſe. 5 og 

Os metatarſi of the fourth Toe is near as long as the forme 


wich." triangular -danting Baſe joined to the Os iber 


CRU 


and made round at its external Angle, with one hollow ſmooth 
Surface on the Outſide, where it is preſſed on by the following 
Bone, and with two on the internal Side, correſponding to the 
former Bone ; behind which, is a long narrow impreſ- 
ſed by the Os cuneiforme externum. 

Os metatarſi of the little Toe is the ſhorteſt} ſituated with 
its two flat Sides above and below, and with the Ridges late- 
. The Baſe of it, Part of which reſts on the Os cuboides, 
is very large, tuberous, and produced into a long pointed Pro- 
ceſs externally ; whence Part of the AbduQtor minimi digiti 
has its Origin; and, into its ſuperior Part, the Peronæus ſe- 
cundus is inſerted. Its Inſide has a flat conoidal Surface, where 
it is adjoining to the preceding Bone. 

When we ſtand, the anterior Extremities of theſe metatarſu! 
Bones, and the Os calcis, are our only Supporters, and there- 
fore it is neceſſary they ſhould be ſtrong, and have a confin'd 
Motion, as indeed we ſee they have. 

The Bones of the Toes are much of kin to thoſe of the 
Thumb and Fingers, particularly the two of the great Toe are 
preciſely form'd as the two laſt of the Thumb; only their Poſt- 
tion, in reſpe& of the other Toes, is not oblique; and they are 
proportionally much ſtronger, becauſe they are ſubjected to a 
ter Force; for on thoſe principally the Weight of the Body 

ted, when we are raiſed on our Tip- toes. 

he three Bones in each of the other four differ from thoſe 
of the Fingers, in theſe Particulars : They are leſs, and ſmaller 
in proportion to their Lengths : Their Baſes are much larger 
than the anterior 3 Their Bodies are ſharper above 
and below, and flatter on the Sides: The firſt Phalanx is pro- 
puny much longer than the ſecond and third, which are 
* ort. 

"of the four, the Toe, next the great one, has the largeſt 
Bones in all Dimenſions, and more externally the Toes are leſs. 
The little Toe, and frequently that next to it, have the ſecond 
and third Bones intimately united into one, which may be ow- 
ing to their little Motion, and the great Preſſure they are ſub- 

to, | 
J The Toes are of good Uſe to us in Walking, by ſerving as 
Supporters to the Foot behind, when the Sole is raiſed, in order 
to bring our Body, with its Centre of Gravity, perpendicular to 
the advanced Foot. 

The Bones of the Metatarſus and Toes are in the ſame Con- 
dition, in Children, as thoſe of the . and Fingers. 

The only Bones, now remaining to com the Deſcription 
of the Skeleton, are the ſmall ones, which are found in the 
Hand, Foot, and ſome other Parts. 

Oſſa Seſamoidea are the little Bones moſt frequently found 
at the Articulations of the Toes and Fi „which, tho' gene- 
rally ſaid to reſemble the Seed of the Seſamum, are of very dif- 
ferent Figures and Magnitudes. After the Diſſection of ſeveral 
of them in recent Subſects, ſeem to me nothing elſe than 
the Ligaments of the Articulations, or the firm Tendons of 
ſtrong Muſcles, or both, become bony by the violent Com- 
preſſion they ſuffer in the Situation they are. Thus — ſeſa- 
moide Bones, at the Beginning of the Gaſtrocnemii Muſcles, 
are evidently compoſed of the tendinous Fibres only. "Theſe, 
at the firſt Joint of the great Toe, are as plainly the ſame con- 
tinued Subſtance with the Ligaments and Tendons of the Ab- 
ductor, Flexor brevis, and AdduQor ; and that, which is ſome- 
times double at the ſecond Joint of that Toe, is Part of the cir- 
cular Ligament ; and, indeed, if it was worth while to enume- 
rate all of them, that are at any time found, we ſhould obſerve 
the Whole of them form'd in this Manner. Their Number, 
Figure, Situation, and nitude, are ſo uncertain, that it were 
in vain to inſiſt on the Differences of each ; and, therefore, I 
ſhall only in general remark, . 

1. That, where-ever the Tendons and Ligaments are firmeſt, 
the Actions of the Muſcles ſtrongeſt, and Compreftion greateſt, 
there ſuch Bones will be moſt ly found. | : 
2. That, ceteris paribus, the older the Subject is, in which 
= are ſought, their Number will be greater, and Size 


gger. 

3. The more Labour of either or both Extremities any Per- 
ſon is enured to, he will, caters paribus, have the moſt nume- 
rous and largeſt Offa ſeſamoidea. | 
| However, as the two at the firſt Joint of the great Toe are 
much larger than any other, and are ſeldom wanting in an 
Adult, we may judge, that, beſides the more forcible Cauſe of 
their Formation, there ſhould alſo be ſome particular Advan- 
tage neceſſary at this Place, rather than elſewhere ; which may 
poſſibly be, to allow the Flexor Muſcles to ſend their Tendons 
along this Joint, ſecure from Compreſſion, in the Hollow be- 
tween the two ſeſamoide Bones, while, by removing 
theſe Tendons from the Centre of Motion, and giving them 
r the Force of the 
Muſcles is increaſed ; therefore the great ſuperincumbent 
Weight of our Body, in Progreffion,” is more eafily raiſed: / 


For the Arteries of the inferior Extremities, fee" Arz- 
RIA. ö n URI OF I 


is ſu 


For the Veins of the inferior Extremities, fee VII. 
LIE r 5 1 s ; 
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For the Nerves of the inferior Extremities, ſee Nznvvys. 
The Muſcles of the lower Extremities are, firſt, thoſe which 
move the Os Femoris upon the Pelvis. | 


Theſe Muſcles are commonly twen in Number, ſix- 
teen of which are inſerted in the Os Femoris, and fox move 
it, without being fix'd to it. | 

Thoſe Muſcles only, which are inſerted in the Os Femoris, 
are reckon'd to 2 the Thigh, and they are commonly 
ſaid to be fourteen in Number; but it is eaſy to make out fix- 
teen very diſtin from each other. Of theſe ſixteen, three 
lie on the fore and upper Part of the Thigh. They are the, 

1. Pſoas. 

2. Iliacus. 

Pectineus. 
the Inſide of the Thigh are three, commonly reckon'd 
one, by the Name of Triceps ; tho', according to the antient 
Language, it has three Tails, as well as three Heads, and three 
Bellies, and therefore might more properly be call's Tri- 


plex. | 
4. Triceps five Triplex primus. 
5: Triceps ſecundus. 
Triceps tertius. 
Three form the Buttocks, and are call'd, 
. Glutzus Maximus, 
8. Glutzus Medius. 
. Glutzus Minimus. | 
ere are fix very ſmall Muſcles, more or leſs, hid under 
the Glutzi ; the four firſt of which are by ſome term d D- 
drigemini. The particular Names of theſe ſ are, 
10. Pyriformis. s | 
11. ellus ſuperior. 
12. Gemellus inferior. 
13. Quadratus. 
14. Obturator externus. 
152 Obturator internus. K "ae 
aſtly, there is a ſmall anterior ſuperficial Muſcle, comm 
but falſly, term'd Faſcia Lata, which is a large T1 
tendinous, or 9 Covering, to which the greateſt Part of 
this ſmall Muſcle is fix'd ; and, fore, it ought not to be 
call'd by the Name of that Membrane without Reſtriction, 
that is, without the Addition of Muſculut, in this Manner: 
, 16. Muſculus Faſciæ latz five muſculus Membranoſus. See 
ASCIA, 5 
The fix Muſcles which move the Os Femoris, without being 
inſerted in it, belong to the Claſs of thoſe which move the 
Leg upon the Thigh. They are, 
17. Sartorius. l 
18. Rectus Gracilis. 
19. Rectus five Gracilis internus. 
20. Semimembranoſus, 
21, Seminervoſus, 
22. Portio Bicipitis longa, | 20S. 
All theſe Muſcles, whether inſerted or not inſerted in the 
Os Femoris, not only move that Bone on the Pelvis, but may 
: 
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alſo move the Pelvis on the Os Femoris. 


The Moscl Es which move the Bones of the LO en the Og 
| FemoR1s. * 1 1 


Ten Muſcles are commonly reckon'd to to this Arti- 
culation. Moſt of them are very | and fituated 1] 
wiſe near each other, quite round the Os Femoris. 
1. Rectus anterior five Gracilis anterior. +4 
2. Vaſtus externus. 1 RI 
3- Vaſtus internus. "1-04 -+ AW 3:chey 
4. Crureus, | £ 
. $artorius. A 4 
; hands ay | 1036 
5. Seminervoſus. 7 - * 
9. Semimembranoſus. 22 5 W 
10. Popliteus. 2 M il | 
Of theſe ten Muſcles the Popliteus only is ſmall, and lies, 
as it were, out of the Rank of the reſt, being ſituated below 


Ee One Portion of the Biceps js likewiſe ſmal. 
Theſe Muſcles not only move the Leg upon the Thigh, but 
alſo the Thigh upon the Leg, the Popliteus execpted. of 
them likewiſe move the Thigh upon the Pelvis, and the Pelvis 
upon the Thigh; as the Gracilis anterior, Sartorius, Gracilis 
interior, the great Portion of the Biceps, Seminervoſus, and 
Tit be caly le hah nate 20 Lex hon 
e are not the on 
the Thigh, and the Thigh upon the Leg, The Gaftroenomii 
may likewiſe perform theſe Motions, tho” commonly confined 
to the Extenſion of the Foot. „ 1549 1 


The MuscL es which 'move the Tanzvs ALI; | g 
eee geg Tarſ are f ph af ena 
nine Muſcles, fituated in the : on „Ind 
fi the back Sd. The aro tie 4 the, * | 
. 1. 


r. Tibiatis Anticus. 
2. onæus Medius. 
Peronæus Minimus. 
4 Gaſtrocnemii. 
. us. 
„ Tibialis Gracilis vulgo Plantaris. 
„Tibialis Pofticus. a 
Peronæus Maximus. 
| Theſe Muſcles, three of which are anterior, and ſix poſte- 
gior, not only move the Tarſus on the Leg, but alſo the Leg 
on the Tarſus, mes the Tibialis Gracilis, or Plantaris, 
Theſe Motions may likewiſe be perform'd by four Muſcles 
which belong to the Toes, the Names of which are theſe : 
10. Extenſor Pollicis longus. 
11. Extenſor Digitorum 
12. Flexor Pollicis longus. 


. LO Digitorum longus. 
 theſ 


us. 


Muſcles which move the Metatarſus and Toes, are 


e 
1. Extenſor Pollicis longus. 
2. Flexor Pollicis longus. 

- Thenar. 
4. Antithenar. 


Extenſor Digitorum longus. 
Extenſor Digitorum brevis. 
. Flexor Digitorum brevis five perforatus Pedis. 

[4 Flexor Digitorum longus five perforans Pedis, 
9. Flexor Digitorum acceſſorius. | 

You Lumbricales. 

11. Tranſverſalis Digitorum. 

12. Interoſſei. 

13. Metatarſus. 

14. Parathenar major. 

15. Parathenar minor. I inſlotv. 

For an Account of the particular Origins and Inſertions of 
the Muſcles, ſee the Articles of their reſpective Names. 
CRU STA. The Shell of a Lobſter, Crab, Crawfiſh, 
Shrimp, or Prawn. 

It alſo imports a Scab or Scurf upon a diſeaſed Part, or an 
Eſchar, or a ſort of Cruſt, or Cream, which 4; <9 on the 
Superficies of any Liquor, as upon Blood, or Urine, or upon 
fermentable Liquors, during one Stage of their Fermentation. 
See ALCOHOL, 

CRUSTA LACTEA. See AcHoR. 

CRUSTACEA. | 

Cruſtata and parexiseara are Animals, which have their 
external Parts firm and hard, but contain a fleſhy ſoft Sub- 
ſtance within; or which, being cover'd with flender Cruſts or 
Shells, are deſtitute of Bones internally, which have their Heads 
furniſh'd with Horns, and other Appendages, which have eight 
Feet obliquely bended, and two Arms call'd Claws, notch'd 
like a Forceps. According to Ray, the _ to the Claſs of 
the exſanguious, large, cirrated 8 s, furniſh'd with Feet. 
Pliny, in the thirty-firſt Chapter of his ninth Book, compre- 
hends all cruſtaceous Animals under the Name of Crabs. In 
this Sentiment he is follow'd by Bodin, in his Univer/# Nature 

+ By the celebrated Linnæut, in his Syſtema Nature, 

they are claſs'd among the Inſects without Wings, under the 
erical Name of Crabs ; the characteriſtic Marks of which are 
Feet, the largeſt of which are like Claws, two Eyes, and a 
Tail, as it were, foliated. According to Kleinius*s Diſtribution 
of Animals, . they belong to the Claſs of Multipeds, or ſuch as 
have more Feet than four, and conſtitute a particular Genus 
of loricated or cruſtaceous Animals; the ſeveral Species of 
which, uſed in Medicine, will be ſpecified under their reſpective 


Articles. 

CRUSTULA. This Word is ſometimes uſed in the ſame 
Senſe as Eccuymos1s, which ſee. 

CRUSTUMINA PYRA. Pears much admired by the 
Romans. They are mention'd by Columella, L. 5. C. 10. 
Rhodius, in his Notes on Scribonius Largus, takes it to be the 
ſame with that which is now call'd the . 4 Pear. N 
CRUSTUMINATUM, xge5rv@irary. A fort of Rob, 
made of the Juices' of Apples or Pears, boil'd up with Rain- 
water and Honey. Aetius, in Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 1. C. 138. 
directs the Manner of ing a Cruſtuminatum. 
CRUX CERVI. Bone of a Stag's Heart. Caftel- 


tus: * 
.  CRYMODES, axyvuddns, from xe, Cold. An Epithet 
for a Fever, wherein the external Parts are cold. Aetius, in 
Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 1. C 89. mentions fuch à Fever as an At- 
tendant of an Eryfipelas of the Lungs. | 
i ;/CRY OXA; ade. Eretian explains this, a fort of Pot- 
Herb, like Parſley, which grows near the Sea. 
CRYPHEMA, 24 ο⁰νν. In Hippocrates, L. Epidem. 
7. imports private Sentiments. 5 
, CRYSORCHB. A RetraQtion or Retroceſſion of one of 
| cles. Go/tellus from Galen, Definit, Midi. 
**CRYSTALLI © Eruptions about, the Size of à Lupin, 


* # 


the 1 are not 


Blegny, 


e 
white and tranſparent, which ſometimes break out all over 
the Body, 


CRYSTALLINE MANUS, zpvsdaawas 36ers, in Hip- 
pocrates, Epidem. L. 7. are hard Hands, fo exceſſively cold as 


to ſeem almoſt frozen. 


CRYSTALLINA, Cryſtallines. | 
Theſe are little Puſhes fill'd with Water, or Phlyctænæ, 


are tranſparent, reſemble Cryſtal, and, on that account, are 


call'd Cryſtallines. They are reckon'd in, the Number of the 
worſt Symptoms of a Gonorrhœa. But, as theſe Bladders are 
not always full of Water, they are flat, when they are preſs'd 
with the Finger, and are always without Pain. The Cryſtal- 
lines are only on the Foreſkin ; the Parts whereof, on which 
theſe Bladders do not appear, being very red, and of a blackiſh 
Colour, as all Parts are which have been bruiſed. This black- 
iſh Redneſs is very different from the Inflammations of the 
Glans and Foreſkin, and therefore does not ſeem to be the Off- 
ſpring of the virulent Matter of a Gonorrhcea ; and far leſs can 
we imagine, that the Bladders and Cryſtallines are produced by 
the Sharpneſs of the Corruption. | 

On the other hand, by conſidering the dark Redneſs ſo very 
common in all Contuſions, we may naturally conclude, that 
this Symptom is of the ſame Sort. On this Suppoſition of a 
Bruiſe, the Bladders will eaſily become manifeſt ; eſpecially if 
we conſider, how plentifully lymphatic Veſſels appear to be be- 
ſtow'd on that Part. Now a Contufion of ſuch Veſſels would 
certainly hinder the Lymph to flow along them, and the 
Lymph, thus interrupted, will diſtend its Veſſels in their na- 
tural Form, which is the very Figure of the Cryſtallines ; for 
ual in their Surface, nor conical, nor 
cylindrical, like the reſt of the Veſſels; and, tho* they be real- 
y Cylinders, they are unequal and knotty, becauſe of the 

equent Interruption their Liquor finds from the great Number 
of their Valves, which occaſion them to ſwell thus unequally, 
when the Lymph proceeds more ſlowly in its Courſe, or endea- 
vours any Return or Reflux, and is the true Cauſe of the cryſtal 
Knots, the Figure of the Cryſtallines : So the Cryſtallines may 
be the Effect of Coition, but are never the Product of Infection 
received at that time. | . 

The Nature of Cryſtallines, one ſort of the Caries mention'd 
by Antonius Muſa, and call'd Taroli by Italian Phyſicians, 
being thus explain'd, we are under no Difficulty in laying down 
the Indications of their Cure; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
they are the Effect of a Bruiſe, on a Part ſubject to a great 
Afflux of Humours, and to a Gangrene: On which account 
the Applications muſt be ſo temper'd, as to be ſtyptical and 
aſtringent, to contract the Bladders, without any Danger of 
condenſing the Liquors of the bruiſed Part, which might occa- 
ſion a Gangrene ; or elſe, aſtringent Applications muſt be ſo 
well animated with ſpirituous Medicines, that all Riſque of 
ſplitting on the ſame Rock may be avoided. | 

A Practice of this Kind, always ſucceeding in Experience, 
is a ſtrong Confirmation of the Theory that was eſtabliſh'd: 
For, by it, ny e are not a Symptom of the Gonorrhcea, 
but a genuine Effect of Coition, more eſpecially in the Circum- 
ſtances there mention'd, On the other hand, Methods of any 
other Kind either do not ſucceed, or after a very long time. 
Mr. Blegny's Experience agrees perfectly with this Doctrine. 
«© 'Thoſe watry Tumors, ſays he, being uſually accompany'd 
«© with other grievous Circumſtances, ſome Authors have con- 
6 ſider'd them as Symptoms of a Pox, and ſometimes taken 
ce them for the Pox itſelf ; and therefore have endeavoured to 
(c cure them by dire I Purgatives, Sudorifics, and the moſt 
c violent Diuretics, the — of Cinnabar, the Applications 
« of Plaiſters and Ointments prepared with Mercury; and, in 
«« Word, by all the general Remedies eoploy'd tor the Cure 
« of a Pox. But in this they are groſly miſtaken; for thoſe 
„ watry. Tumors have no Dependence upon a Pox; and it is 
<< very certain, that the general Medicines, employ'd in the 
«© Cure of it, do not effectuate the Cure in ſo ſhort a time as 
« is neceſſary for the Cure of watry Tumors, which are al- 
« ways ſo urgent, that they come to their Height in three or 
four Days, if they be not check'd by topic Remedies.” a 

This was proper to be ſhewn, from one of the beſt Books we 
have on theſe Subjects, firſt, That I might not appear altoge- * 
ther ſingular in an Opinion, which may ſeem ſtrange to moſt 
Phyficians. . Then, ſecondly, Becauſe, they may rather em- 
brace it on the Authority of a dead and foreign Practitioner, 
than from any living Author; howſoever this Opinion be ſup- 

rted on Experience, and the beſt. Reaſon. But Monſieur 
5 not taking his Indications from the Nature of Cryftal- 
lines, but the Appearance of their Water, falls into as great, 
tho not ſo pernicious Miſtakes, as ſome other Authors ; and 
fanſies, that the Water of the Bladders may be carry'd off, as 
is commonly. ſaid, by Medicines that urge Water; and 
he ſtill bears ſo great a Tenderneſs for the Specifics of the Pox, 
that he would have them mix'd with ſome he recommends for 
Venereal Ulcers and Chances ; but withal, that none of theſe 
ought to hinder our uſing proper Topics: © Which, he ſayg, 
are ſo much the more nccellary,” that they only are ſo ſuc- 

| 1. « celsfully 


CV | 


which; in any Fluid, are 
are reduced to a 


<«< them, Remedies would 
theſe Topics are fo _ 
prove ineffeQual in curing ryſtallines without , and as be 
iſes purging Medicines only with a View to diſcharge the Wa- 
which they cannot do; ſo we may fafely conclude, that 
. Blegny has not n 
that Cryſtallines are cu topi f wi 

| e or any other of the ] 
their Symptoms. | * di in the Morning, by a young Man, who drank only 
© Tho? Cryſtallines have been commonly reckon'd among the Beer; for after this Fluid had ſtood unmoved for four Years, in 
Nin and tho neither the a moderately warům Place, and in a th, opt Cucurbit, 

ſull, 


Experiment the 


otion, nor xperience, I have of its Cure, can induce me had a long Neck, a narrow Mouth, with a Cork, 
to that erſuaſion, I hope the PraQtice of other Authors, which and covered wi a Bladder, and was half ides the 
confirms this my Opinion, rather than overturns it, ſuſficient- pinguious Drops adhering to the Neck, which were Marks of 
: | « Liberty Thave taken to differ from them. And, 2 volatile Salt, and the whitiſh-yellow Earth in the —_ 
re, that Means, proper to cure this Symptom, may not which is common to Urine, it ted, firſt, a conſpic 
de wanting, however different yu Opinions are about its white 2 — which gry — — = 1 Part po = 
ature following Method principal] recom- Belly Cucurbir z econdly, eſpecially near — 
bay or _—— 5 Feng | face of the Liquor, by the Sides of the lab, around, were 
"Mu ans thinks" the Spirit of Tobacco the only Medicine 7 TH 1 
inſt this great Evil, whi prepares „ running unequally in nts a ities 4 
— 3 15 . faline, but of a ftony nce ; void both of Taſte and 
Luke of e green Leaves of Tobacco, as much 'as you Smell; ſemidiaphanous z 3 betwixt the Teeth, like 


the 3 6 cal i 

Fee Tnfuls chem in Malnſey-wine. The TinQure is the Selenites 3 combuſtible z indil in boiling Water, and 
| uſed without Diſtillation | 1 | N en of Sales and faline Bodies i N 
The Cryſtallines, are te be touch'd with this Tincture five when 2 Liquor, which i and contains 8 


times at moſt, after it is firſt humbled with ſublimate or Pere,“ Salt difſolved in it, oy A per) thus depurated, in- 
itated Mercury. This is to be done when the Patient 1s ying> ſpiſſated by a flow and-continu'd E ion, till a Pellicle ap- 
eſt the Violence of the Pain, becauſe of the violent Opera- pean on the Surface, which is the Beginning, as it were, 
tion of the Tincture, ſhould make him. drop down in Convul- of the Cryſtallization. 'The Evaporation is generall — — 
ſions. 284 TE e” be com ered, when'a Drop of the Solution, poured vpon 
If this Symptom was near as fatal as this Author pronounces Nail of the Finger, or any cold Subſtance, is forthwith'con- 
it, or if it was attended with ſuch dreadful Conſequences in its creted into a Salt. The Evaporation may be either performed 
only Cure, it ought deſervedly to be reckon'd the moſt terrible by Ge Bie; or by N 
Symptom of the Gonorrheea, or of the Woe? + . Salt is better cryſtalliz'd than any other. The Evaporation 
©" But Monſieur de Blegny, and-moſt PraQtitioners, do not find ougbt to, be made in large-mouth'd Veſſels, the beſt of which 
the Cryſtallines fo dangerous a Symptom, or to require fo vio- are Glad? next to theſe-are Earthen Pots, well bak'd, and ſuch 
lent 2 emedy, tho? he be led away with er APP S as will not ſuffer the Salts to paſs h the Pores ; but thoſe 
of Danger tlian ever he obſerved, and A ion to fear ; made of Metal are corroded by the Salts, and ſubjeR to be 
for he finds, that drging and Eun edicines are a fuffi- 014 by the Ruſt. The inſpillated Liquor is lodg' in forms 
cient Cure of Cryſtalſines, and give Forms accordingly of cam- cool Place, and kept in V of Glaſs or Wood, or in 
1 pirit of Wine, making a Paſte with k 7 Earthen Veſſels, well bak'd, and whoſe Mouths muſt be conſi- 
| er, and Sal Ammoniac ; and even comes to aftrin- derabiy large, that the'cryſtalliz'd Subſtance may be the more 
t Medicines, as Whites of Eggs, with Alum, mix'd-with commodiouſly taken out. Some time after, the latent Particles 


mpathetic Powder. BY. acts - 41} 9916! of Salt, diſperſed the Liquor, are approximated, and 

But, as 1 have already obſeryed, the Bruiſe requiring warm joined to each other, d, at the Nad or Bottom of the Veſſel, 
Medicines, in order to diſcuſs the Liquors, or to make them ſorm faline Cryſtals, which are or ſmaller according to 
flow, ſuffers v much by indiſcreet Applications of aftringent the Quanti Acer Caſe all the Cryſtal 
and drying made for waſting the Liquor of the are not endow'd with the Figure peculiar 
.Cryſtallines ; e enſues, 33 would be to each fully ſhining, and the more elegant 
EN all other conſiderable that are and lage, | dom has been made. 
treated with theſe like Medicines therefore, 


But the whole ſaline Subſtance is not found form'd into C 
cations ought rather to have the greateſt View to. the Contu 2 = = is ry 


CALC K . . | Number of ular Concretions, 
Lon, and may carry ſome Degree of Altringeney with them ; eſpecially in that Baſe in which the lar e are plan 


ted 
25 2 Al hn h ſoems to be, as it were, the Matrix from which ds 
Take of Lime-water, three Ounces 3 and Spi Cryſtals ariſe. Nor is all the diſſolved Salt, which was in the 
two Ounces: Bathe the affected Part w iquor, form'd into C but a Qu 


warm, ' four or five times a Dy. ſufficient to ſaturate 


ating 2 23 YT formed are taken out, there is a Neceſſity for a new Eva 
Tanke of the Leaves of Wormwood, one Handful 7.2 ; ? ; / 
RG os, nile and Elder, of each half * |; muſt be lodged in a cool Place, in 


F 
= 
5 
— 
: 


ful. Bol dem, in a Pint ad a half of Lime wetter, to yy, Ceo En Meaſures are to be repeated, | 


"the Conſumption. of 2 third Part 3 and ly be form'd. But ſince, for the 


to 
©'; Airain'd and press d out, add fe Ounces 
4 Wine. rie r 1 
Part, the former Medicines may be made more aftringent, 
ſome Roman V itriol diſſolved in them, or ſome. Aqua'Op 
mica Sapphirina „which will perfect the Cure, without any 
Wc 
nes. , 4 : 1122042 
' But as neither the Spirit of Tobacco, nor the moſt 
and effectual of the other Medicines, can be ſaid to y the 
Venereal Contagion, while they cure Cryſtallines, there is not 
ſufficient Experience for aſſerting their being occaſioned ws 
fince neither their Nature nor Cure give an Proof of it. A 


Effect of Coition than of Contagjon, is plain from both Expe- Cryftal- 

vience and Reaſon. No doubt they may be together ; but, in 

that Caſe, "neither of them. is the Caute of the other. Cock- —_ 
ER YSTALLINUS HUMOR. | The Cryſtalline Humour ; 21 55. 

of the Tow: See OcuLus. between the Portions of „ by its Tena- 


ALLION, in Oribaſms, Med. Colle. Lib. 12. is city events the Union of the ſimilar Particles; and if, in ſome 
0 avid Þ! tie they ſhould. happen to unite, yet they never acquire 

of Solidity, but are forthwith melted down, on 

or Conta&'of a moiſt Air, Hence the Saltem of 
Herring 


a 2 Name for the Ps YLLIUM. 
-CRYSTALLIZATIO.. a due 


eee Operas, mut ki the 
Vor. IL | sP 


4 a+. Xt 


— — 
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4 
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14. 0 take care, that in boiling no Fat be mixed with the 
t Water ; and ſkilful Chymiſts, when they ſuſpect an Admix- 
ture of oleous and pinguious Parts, after a pr Evaporation, 
pour Spirit of Wine upon it, which diſſolves the oleous Parts, 
receives them, as it were, into its Boſom, and ſo 
them from the ſaline, by which means they facilitate the Con- 
tion of the Cryſtals. This Obſervation is of ſingular Uſe to 
Phykcians, with reſpect to the Formation of Stones in the 
animal Body; and points out the moſt effectual Remedies, by 
which their Concretion may be prevented. Hence we learn, 
t Salts, diveſted of all pinguious Parts, are moſt eaſily cry- 
ia d. The white Colour of the ſaline Cryſtals is ſomewhat 
darken'd by the adheri l. This Colour is alſo variegated by 
metalline Particles, almoſt infinitely divided, and combin'd 
with their ſolvent Salt, as in the bluiſh Vitriol of Cop- 
per, and the green Vitriol of Iron, which conſiſt of a Metal 
which is kept diſſolv d by an acid Salt, and a little pure Water. 


The Uſe of faline izations is, 

Firſt, To ſeparate Salts, in a dry Form, from their ſolvent 
uor, F 
y, To Salts ; for the Water, leaving the 


Sordes, retains the Salts ; for which Reaſon, the better theſe 
8 depurated, the more elegant Cryſtals they yield in Cryſtal- 
iZation. | 
| | The Etiology of theſe Cryſtallizations is obvious, if we 
conſider, that, in order to their Production, there is —_— 
firſt, Too ſmall a Quantity of Water to keep them diſſolv d; 
ſecondly, The Reſt of the particular Liquor in which the diſ- 
ſolved Salt is lodg'd z and, thirdly, Cold; for, when the ſolvent 
Menſtruum begins to prove defective, a ſlender Pellicle is form'd 
the Surface of the ſaline Parts, which can no longer be kept 
in a State of Solution by the Liquor. Then this Pellicle becomes 
dually thicker, till at laſt becoming ſpecifically heavier than 
= reſt of the Solution, it is broken into different Parts, ſubſides, 
and forms itſelf into Molecules, or Cryſtals, of different [Bulks; 
which could not be produced, unlefs the Liquor was in a State of 
Reſt, becauſe then the Principle of Solution, which is Motion, 
proving defective, nothing hinders the mutual Approach of the 
faline Parts to each other ; for, as the Want or Defe& of Humi- 
dity brings the Parts nearer to each other, it conſequently lays a 
Foundation for their Union. Thus the Diminution of Motion 
renders the Fluid unfit for F the Parts, when they _ 
pen to adhere, But, when Liquors are compreſſed by the co 
Air, many of the Particles flying off frpm the ſolvent Liquor, 
the contain'd ſaline Parts are, by the Conſtriction, more and 
more expel'd, and thrown out from the Pores of the fluid Maſs; 
and the more intenſe the Cold is, the larger Cryſtals are form'd ; 
t theſe are continually moy'd upon the Acceſſion. of Heat. 
ence it happens, that, in a warm Air, very ſmall Cryſtals are 
generally formed. Cryſtallization is, therefore, perſorm'd, 
when a ſufficient Quantity of Moiſture, Motion, and: Heat, 
which are the Cauſes of the Solution, proye defective. Cry- 
ſtallizations, indeed, of Salts happen, when their highly ſatu- 
rated and warm Solutions are left to themſelves; in which man- 
ner volatile Salts, ſuch as that of Hartſhorn, Vipers, and Silk, 
d others obtain'd from the Animal Kingdom, are cryſtalliz'd. 
But theſe are very near to a State of Cryſtallization ; for the 
Evaporation is perform'd with this Deſign, that the Solution, 
which remains after theDiminution of the Liquor, may become 
more ſaturated. But, even in a bighly ſaturated Solution, a 
very ſmall Quantity of cove re are form'd, without a previous 
Evaporation. *Tis. therefore obvious, that E tion, that 
js a Diminution of the ſolvent * — abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Cry ſtalliaatioh of any Salt. s alſo tis obvious, why 


in à Receiver, from which the Air is exrtacted, à alſo in a 
DI Veſſel, . Cryſtals are not form'd ; becauſe, in theſe 


n very ſmall Evaporation, or none at all, is We 
catefully conſider, that the Cryſtals of Salts, peculiar 
each Species, are not ohtain d by etery Kind of Cencretion; 
for when the Solution of any Salt, ſufficiently warm, is ſuddenly 
cool'd, when, fur Inſtance, the Veſſel containing it is put in 
told Water, the diſſolved Salt, lodged in the Liquot, ia preci- 
itated to the Bottom, in the Form of 4 Powder 3j forithen the 
ution is, with a kind of Impetus, condens d, and fottꝰd too 
precipitately to depoſit its Salts. Nor dbes the Salt acquire its 
culiar Figure hy a ſudden and / continu d Zvaporation on the 
ite, till the beta Liozer is totally echal'd, or, at leaſt, en · 
dered thicker than it dught to be for the Heat, exciting a pre 
ternatural Commot ion of all the Parts, hinders the ſaline 
froth receding from euch other ; hut, being forced ta run, in all 
Directions, with a tumultuous Confulion, and being prepoſte- 
. form'd into leſy ele Cryſtals: As, 
a prec Refrigeration, ſo allo an intenſe Heat, 
inders ization: The beſt Evaporation is matle-without 
ding 3 and the Place fitteſt for. Refrigeration is that which is 
of: the ſame Temperature with Cellars about the Months of 
Fane and July. But, there are fome Salts, which are more com- 
ſtallia'd in a pretty warm Air, ſuch as rich, acid, 


— 27 | 
and alcaline Salts3 and, for the'Cryſtallization'of Sugar in the 


Y 


< 
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Pans, a pretty briſk Heat is neceſlary ; uſe of 
this Kind require little Moiſture for da Saen — 1 it 
cloſely, which muſt be aſterwards leſſen'd by Evaporation, and 
a Continuation of the Heat ; for it muſt be obſerved, that the 
Salts, which require a large C oy of Water to keep them 
diſſolved, are firſt formed into Cryſtals ; On the contrary, the 
more eaſily and quickly, and with the ſmaller Quantity of 
Water, Salts are diſſolved, the more firmly they ſeem to retain 
the Water receive. Salt of Tartar, for Inſtance, which, 
of all Salts, requires the ſmalleſt Quantity of Water for its So- 
lution. Hence, if different Salts are Adelred in the ſame 
Water, ſome of them will be form'd into Concretions ſooner 
than others, and each of them will be diſtinguiſhed by the parti- 
cular Figure of its Cryſtals. Thus, for Inſtance, * C 
of common Salt are quadrilateral Pyramids, with a ſquare Baſe ; 
Thoſe of Sugar are oblong, and have rectangular Baſes ; The 
hexagonal Cryſtals, ariſing in Alum, haye alſo hexagonal Baſes: 
The Cryſtals of Vitriols, for the moſt part, reſemble Iſicles, 
variouſly interwoven, and Polygons interpoſed, or lying be- 
tween them: Sal Ammoniac _ reſembles the | 2 
of a Tree; and Salt of Hartſhorn, Arrows plac'd in a-Qgiver : 
In the Sal Mirabilis Glauberi, which is made of. « 
Salt and Vitriol, the F igures of both Salts are exhibited : Nie 
is formed into priſmatical Columns, not unlike Faggote of 
Wood ; and between theſe are ſome Figures, ſometimes rhom- 
boidal, and ſometimes pentagonal, which ſeem to approach 
uu near to common Salts. In the Salt of Tin, ſmall Lines, 
ike Pins, ſo run out in every Direction from the Centre, as to 
form a Star, ſuch as that obſerved in the martial Regulus of An 
—_ Tis ſurpriſing, that the Cryſtals of the ſame Salt 
ſhould be perpetually formed in the fame Figure, Willis, in 
order to account for this Phenomenon, affirms, that the Author 
of Nature granted ſuch peculiar Modes of Figuration to Salto, 
as well as other natural Concretions, according to the Prepol- 
lence of the Spirit or Salt, and their Commixture with the 
other Principles. But this is no more than a formal and explicit 
Declaration, that we are ignorant of the phyſical Cauſe of this 
ſurpriſing Appearance. 1 as denies, that this 
has hitherto been accounted for by any one, any more t 
this other Phenomenon, Why green Vitripl and Alum, diffoly'd, 
and mix'd'with Water, return to their own'Cryftals, and do 
— a third Salt of 'a different Kind. 1 it ſhould be 
aſk'd, Why, fometimes, the Weight of the Salt, uſed in' the 
Solution, is diminifh'd in the concreted and dry'd Cryſtals,” 'we 
2 with Gulielmim, that the Salt is fo eaſily diſſolved in 
the Water, that the aqueous Exhalation, eſpecially I 
__ contain ſome of 
I 


in large __ from the Water, 
150 articles of the Salt, efj are very minute 

and fine; Tike thoſe fent up by Water, when in a State of 

lent Ebullition and Evaporation. As much Salt, therefore, 

is carry d off by the Exhalation, ſo much muſt be wanting o 

defective in the concreted Cryſtals. Some, who ate 7 of 

lain 


reducing [Phenomena to a certain Cauſe, in order to 


faline Cryftallizations, think the Principle of Attraction beft 


calculated arid adapted to explain ſaline ogy "Thi 
affirm, that the Parts of the Salt, diffolv'd in a large _ 
of Water, are more attracted by the Particles of the Water, 
than by each other, and remain ſeparate; from each other for a 
arb, time; but, after a large Quantity of the Water 
is expel'd in Vapours, and a ſmall Pellicule of Salts begins to be 
formed on the Surface, ſince the ſaline Parts are brought nearer 
to each other, and almoſt into mutual Contact, and as the Force 
of Attraction is greateſt during the Contact, this Pellicule more 
ſtronghy attracts the Salt tum the ſubjacent Water, than an 
equal Quantity of the Salution, which confiſts partly of Water, 
and partly of Salt. When this Pellicule becomes ſpecificall 
heavier by Inſpiſſation, it is broken into Parts, ſubſides, + 4 
by attraRing-the ſaline Parts to itſelf, exhibits Cryſtals, which, 
ſay they, are not formed into Concretions, ſo long as the Solu- 
tion is warm, becauſe, ſo long as the Motion excited by Heat 
remains, the Whole of that Motion, which ought to 
duced bythe attractive Force, is hinder d and deſtroy d. 
ſince the Figures of the moſt ſimple Parts remain invariably che 
ſame, tis necoſſury the Forms of the Bodies, into which they 
are conereted, ſhould alſo be the ſame : And becauſe, un one 
Side of the ſame ſaline Particle, the attractive Force is greater 
than on the other, the Concretion alvrays happens on thate Sales 
which attract moſt powerfully: Hence it may be demonſt rated 
that the Figure of the minute conſtituent Fartit les is different 
from that of the Cryſtal itſelf. From what has bhoen ddd ti 
ſufficiently obvious, that Cryſtallization may cha call'd a:Species 
of Oagulation z and that it wa ſurpriſing and geometti 
ration of Nature, in which ſhe exhibits herſelf to the Eye uf 
the Spectator, not in à falſc und varhiſh'd; but in ber getiuine 
and real Dreſs. 1250 mc. 3:41.20 Io 
- CRYSTALLUM MINERALE;.: [This lis. NA Pre, 
purify'd by Solution and Uryfallizations 1-7 ol nw nn Vi og 
CRYSTALLUS, Offic. Aldrou. Mf. Metall:g94-/Charle. 
Fol. 35. Mormi. 99. Schtod. 349. Boct; 217. Marth, 7 
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1 us, that it is aſtringent, and in 
entery, Diarrhoga, the Coeliac Paſſion, ee nnd 8 
Fluxes ; ; that it the Stone in the 
i ages, and is beneficial in the out, He farther 
11. Boetius de Boodt, that two Scruples or a Dram of 
E. exhibited in Oil of ſweet Almonds, is good for thoſe who 
hats taken Mercury. Schroder takes notice of the Salt, Ma- 
giſtery, Oil, Elixir, and Eſſence of Cryſtal: But I believe 
e are never either made or uſed. 
Prederic Ho 
mends C 
Montana, which I have ſomewhere, 


Milk, wears awa 


, in many Parts of his Works, recom- 
as a Medicine, under the Name of Cryfallus 


9 tranſlated 
2 4 Glaſe, which is the Lapis & 
Cryſtal is a ſoft tranſparent , reſembling as og, $99 
its Figure is 12 of an hexagonal Pillar, pointed at both Extre- 
mities; or it may be ſaid to be compounded of two 11. 
with ſuch a Pillar between tbem. A ſecond Kind is found in 
Tceland, and in ſome Parts of France, eſpecially about Troyes in 
„which ſeems to be made up of cryſtalline Plates, 
and in the Direction of all its plain Surfaces ; and, when 
reduced to Powder, it ſtill retains a rhomboidal Figure, fo that 
even the fineſt Powder, view'd through a Microſcope, ſhews a 
Congeties of very ſmall rhomboidal Solids. Another Property 
of this C is, that all Objects, ſeen thro? it, —_—_ ; 
which ariſes from a double Refraction of the Rove 6 of Light. , A 
Phe ies of Cryſtal is that mention'd by Dr, Lyfter, in the 
Philoſophical Tran ations, which & very ſmooth, pellucid, and 
glittering,. coming near to.a Diamond. Its Fi Figey is ſpherical, 


oval, depreſſed, and ſometimes repreſenti emiſphere, or 
emiſerode and in others roundiſh and irregular. I is very 
and has an exquiſite natural Poliſh, 14. a. 2 IP 


of of denn Sizes in ſeveral Places of Engl: 3 

CTEDON, r, A Fibre. 

* CTEIS, 4s. The Game as Pubes, or Pecten. * 
the plural Number, implies thoſe Teeth which are call'd In 
C1JOres. 

VEE ESIPHONTIS MALAGMA, The Name of a Sort 
of iſter deſcrib'd b Lal Lib. 5. Cap. 18. Set. 31. 
>UBARIS, zu Wood-l6uſe. MiLLipgpss. 

UBER, Offic, "Ger. 1365. 7 00 1548. Park. Theat, 
158 J. B. 1. 1.350: Mont. I" . ed. 43, Raii Hiſt, 
ihrs. vulgares, C. Pin. 412 75 Pindaiba 
— Ihira, Piſ. (ed. 1658.) 144 ? Arbor baccifera 9 cf 
Hani, fructu Piper recipiente, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1593? Ar 


Biſuagarica Myrti amplieribus foliis, per e nigris, 888 
25 Plukn. Almag. 85 Phy 1 H 14 0 
This is a ſmall round Fruit, 6, Ab , rather leſs 2 FEE , 
with'a dark-brown wrinkled Outſide? and whitiſh within, 2 
ing 4 little ſhort Stalk at one End; whence it has been call'd 
Caudatum, or Pepper with a Bot It is not near ſo hot 
15 Grunt as Pepper, but is of an aromatic Smell and Tafte, 
Cubehs co come from! the Inland of Java, 
Botanical Writers on in 170 570 as to the Growth of 
korn ; ſome, as Mr. Ra tuk net, and others, be- 
that they grow pn rees a as big as Apple tree, in 
like bt z of which Dr. Ne re, 
b. 140. Fig. 1. Others, as e and Pomet, „e 
to grow on à ſcandent Plant like Pepper. 
ehr are heating and dryi ng, & » ſtrengthen the Stomach, ares 77 
wi comfort the Brain and and are particularly uſe- 
fol againſt the Vertigo, or 7 and other Dicbrder of 
ead. Miller's But. © 
are brought from e Inand of Java, and other Parts 


by Indies are. dba d in a Hoarſeneſa and 

: G of 9 ec bor the, Tab are are fff hd 
ucted. E 18 ten enty-fou in 
to be chewed; or from Ban to oy Giles a 


ref whe: rs ende i riders of the Spleen 
: er. eco 
ad in £01d-Difflerioe, ee een, 


CUBIFORME OS. The fame as Conorrs.” pro's 
11 hie, 52715 2 rra Rujea, 12 
CUBTTALIS MUSCULUS: A Name for the Auco- 


| * CUBITUS: üs. Thie 
Elbow, or 1 the Arm from 
toe Elbow to the Wriſt. See Bu ac . 


Kbit, ered as a Meaſure, "ig igh ches. 
2 OS. "The Nanie 'of a Bone in che Tarſus. E 
See'C RUS: ä 


Zeucr The Fivit of the Pi 1 

' 4, © aun, fi pb, 7 B. 
is is 3 round, oblong, 2% Tale Freie, of the Size of a 
ral Fiſt, of a yellowiſh Colour, and Tiweer agreeable Taſte, 
[xt w WYATT chat this Fruic 
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CUGC 
CUCULATUM MAJUS. Brandy, or Spurt of Wins 


EVCULLARIS MUSCULUS, or Papers. This 
derives the. former Name from its Reſemblance to a Fu 
It is a large, broad, en, ep Plane rune bo 

tween the Occiput and lower Part of the Back 
chenes extending to che Keule, in the” f r 


1 Square. From this Figure the antient Greeks boy bono 
ame, ry you with the Trapeziug of the other $ 


it forms a kind 
rn K. wafers Line oft 
» oy a thin Series ally Fibres, 1 
u 


Occipitis, 
ſcle, and appearing to cover that Mulch 


Occipital 
kind of Aponeuroſis. Behind, it is fixed to the five ſup 
os Apophyles of the Neck, by means of the poſterior 
gament, and immedia N the Extremitics of 
wy loweſt Spinal Apophy ſes of the Neck, and of all 
0 
Theſe Inſertions are by {mall and v ſhort tendivou Fi 
bres, except between ih eth Apopbyſis. of * Neck 


25 


rior 


the third of the Back inclulively, Where theſe F. are lame 
this ger, and form. a ſmall Aponeuroſis in form of a 
Creſcent, which, with that 5 n the other Side, repreſent à king 
n 
plies of the Back, eſe 1 Inſertions are likewiſe tendinous, 
other Side, repreſent a Square. 
From all theſe Inſertions, the fleſhy Fibres 
one third Part of the Clavicula, in the. poſterior 6 
the whole Superi ium 
n ula, all the Way to the (mall tris 
— ky that Shine, over which Surface the Fibres mw and 1; 
Directions of all theſe Fibres arg theſe : The ſuperior 
The next to theſe run a little leſs obliquel t 
ſome of the ſuperior, are MM ths pai ar 7 
Muſcle forms a kind of A 
e reſt of the F ibres if 
from . the ſuperior Spines * Back, are fixed in the 1 
1 5 x an Inch of the ſmall tri 
adually leſs oblique, of aps cd as 
Apts of the Back, contract like 3 
Scapula fa Pang on ſmall 1 80 
being mor 50 & or gs. = W 
* 1. 11 oblique pu 
Mu con 1 iat —. plenuus or 
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CUCUM | * N 
0 „Ar known, that it were La- 
loſt to ſay much of it. It grows upon a ing 1 
— or Vine, as the Gardeners tall it, which ha — 
Tendrils or Claſpers. The Leaves are rough, and almoſt 

ickly, in Shape ſomewhat reſembling a Vine-leaf. The 
2 are of a yellowiſh White, I-faſhioned, of one 
Leaf, divided into five Segments. The beſt Fruit is that 
which is longiſh, of a deep-green Colour, and beſet with ſmall, 
blackiſh, prickly Tubercles. They are raiſed every Year 
from Seed; flowering, and bearing 
Summer. 


ruit, a great Part of the 
Cucumbers are more eaten as Food and Sallad, than uſed 
medicinally ; and are cooling to the Stomach, quenching 
Thirſt; and provoking Urine. The Seed only is uſed in Phy- 
fic, being one of the Four greater cold Seeds, and. is accounted 
cooling and diuretic, and is frequently put into Emulſions 
againſt the Stone, Strangury, and Heat of Urine; as alſo in 
burning Fevers and Pleuriſies. Miller's Bot. OF. 
Tou muſt chuſe ſuch as are long, thick, fullripe, having 
a thin Rind, and full of a white, juicy, and firm Pulp. 
moiſten and cool very much, quench Thirſt, allay 
the Sharpneſs-6f Humours, and too great an Efferveſcence of 
the Blood, and provoke Urine. 
They are not eaſily digeſted, and produce groſs and phle- 
tic Humours, 
contain a little Oil, much Phlegm, and an indifferent 
Portion of eſſential Salt. 
Cucumbers in hot Weather are proper for young Perſons of 
an hot and bilious Conſtitution ; but weak and tender People, 
who have a bad Stomach, ought to abſtain from them. 


"REMARKS. 


Cucumbers are Fruits much in Uſe for Food; they are 
uſually yellowiſh, ſometimes white, and at other times 
Theſe Fruits moiſten much, becauſe they contain 
a viſcous and-thick Juice, very fit to qualify the over-violent 
Motion of the Humours. In the mean time, this Juice 
makes them hard of Digeſtion, becauſe they continue Io 
In the Stomach, and becauſe their Parts cannot be disjoined 
without Difficulty ; and therefore they ought always to be 
well dreſs*'d-and ordered before they are eaten, that this viſ- 


cous , Wherewith they abound, may be the better 
digeſted: You may alſo mix ſome other Things with them 
to help Digeſtion ; ſuch as Onions, Salt, Pepper, and other 


- "Things of the like Nature. | 

We a Number of Seeds in Cucumbers, which contain a 
ſweet oily Kernel, agreeable enough to the Tafte. This 
Seed is one of the Four greater cold , and much uſed by 

- Phyſicians in Emulſions. It is alſo very ualifying, refreſh- 

ing, and moiſtening. It operates likewiſe by Urine. Lemery 


on 
The Juice of the Cucumber is nitrous, mucilaginous, emol- 
lient, diuretic, and refrigerating; it is therefore excellent 
Food for hot bilious Conſtitutions, in very warm Seaſons, 
provided they are not eaten to Exceſs : But the French way 
of preparing them ſeems to be the beſt, which is to boil 
them in Soops; for the CoQtion diveſts them of Part of 
their Viſcidity, and renders them more eaſily Se. 
Decoctions of Cucumbers are recommended in inflamma- 
Fevers, in the Stone and Gravel, and when bloody 


. Une is diſcharg'd ; but, in theſe Caſes, their Indigeſti- 


+ bility renders them unfit to be exhibited crude, _ _ 
Small Cucumbers pickled with Vinegar, Salt, Pepper, and 
Dill, are ſaid 'powetfully to excite an Appetite, when it 
iſhes, in conſequence of the Stomach being too hot. 
The Hifforia Plantarum, publiſt'd under the Name of Boer- 
bande, informs us, that if the Branches of Cucumbers 
- are much trodden upon, the Pulp of the Fruit will be bitter 
and rl. 8 diſtil'd from * 
When full-ripe, ginning to putrify, in 
the Quantity of a Dram. = 25 85 De A 
Mr. Ray, from his own Experience, tells us, that Cucumbers 
are a very wholfome Food, provided, after cutting them 
into thin Slices, they are ſhak'd well, fo that a great deal 
of their Moiſture may be got out, and then ſeaſon'd with 
Oil, Vinegar, and Pepper. He farther informs us, that in 
a Fever which he labour'd under at Florence, he took the 
Pup of Cucumber boil'd in Broth, by the Directions of 
Dr. Kirton, an Englif6 Phyſician; and that he found from 


it great Relief. ee 
is ; fructu albo. 
DN 
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Var. a. THE WHITE | = da 
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4. Cucumis; gyptius; rotundiſolius. C. 8. 5. 10. 
A, Agyptits Chate. J. B. 2. 248. a. , Bork. Ind. all. 
ol. 2. | "aps * 
The Chate, or Egyptian Cucumber, has Leaves which are 
ſmaller, more white, ſoft, and round, than thoſe of our Gar- 
den Cucumber. 'The Fruit is longer, more green, has a 
ſmooth, ſoft, even Rind, and a ſweeter Taſte than the other. 
The Egyptians eſteem this a very wholſome Food; and th 
Phyſicians allow ſome Patients ENG under Feyers, 
the Plague, to eat them crude, being perſuaded, that are 
in theſe Caſes of ſingular Uſe. "They preſcribe them - alſo 
boil'd in burning Fevers, with a View. of refrigerating an 
moiſtening. They are taken, boil'd in Milk, in all hor Di{- 
orders of the urinary Paſſages, with ve Effect; and 
n the * wee alſo 7 FF. the ſame Diſ- 
orders. e contus” p, mix'd with Milk, is apply'd to 
Inflammaticns of the Eyes, and of other Parts, he 10 ; 
mix'd with Milk and Oil of Roſes, is apply'd externally. to 
Parts affected with arthritic Pains ariſing $44 a hot Caule. 
They direct alſo the diſtil'd Water to be taken for many 
Days together, with a View of correcting hot Intemperaturẽs 
of the Liver, and of curing Inflammations of the Kidneys, 
and relieving under the Stone, and this with very good. Suc- 
ceſs, as we learn from Proſper Alpinus de Plantis gti. 
Gocunis CanaDenus. See SICYOIDES, +>. 
Cucumis GALENI. See Mz Lo vULGARIs. 
Cucumis Punicus Corpi. See BALSAMINA. 
Cucumis SYLVESTRIs, or Cucumis Asininus. 
ELATERIUM. | 
CUCUPHA. Cucupha, Cucullus, Pileolus, Byrethrum, 
and Birrethus, are ſo 2 Names, by different Authors given 
to what in Engliſh we an odoriferous 2 for. the Fir 
This is a kind of Bag appropriated to Diſeaſes of the Head. - 
It is made in the Form of a Mitre or Night-cap, either of 
Pieces of thin Silk or Linen ſtitch'd together at proper Di- 
ſtances. Between theſe Pieces of Cloth are put proper Ce- 
halic _ either cut ſmall, or reduc'd to a groſs Powder. 
heſe Species are ſometimes intermixed with Cotton, before 
the internal and external Parts of the Cap are ſued together, 
that they may remain equally diſpers'd, and render the Cap 
ſofter and more commodious for the Patient. Theſe 5 
are allo generally ſprinkled either with ſome diſtil'd Oil, or 
Spirit, or Vinegar, according to the Intention of the Phyſician. 
It is to be en to the Head, under ſome proper Covering, 
to prevent its falling off; or it may be ſew'd to the Inſide of a 
Cap. 5 Sometimes two Cucuphas are order'd, one to be worn 
in the Night-time, and the other, which is ſew'd to the Hat, 
is intended for the Day, When Half of the Head is only 
to be cover'd, in a Hemicrania, for Inſtance, or when the 
Application is only to be made to a particular Part of the 
Head, the Preparation us'd is call'd a Semicucupha. Cucu- 
11. to be worn fo long as the Phyſician ſhall judge them 
neficial for the Diſorder they were intended to remove ; and, 
if the Uſe of them is to be long perſiſted in, the Ingredients 
are to be renew'd, when they have loſt their Virtues, 
Species us'd for theſe Intentions are generally preſcrib'd in the 
following Proportions ; that is, one Qunce of Roots, two 
or three Handfuls of Leaves, two or three Pugils of Flow- 
ers, between one and two Drams of ſome proper Gum, 'and 
of Powders one Ounce, The Quantity of the whole Pre- 
ſcription r four Ounces ; and, according to ſome, 
two, -leſt the Head ſhould be too much burden'd by it. But 
this will be better underſtood by Examples, the firſt of which 
we ſhall take from Hoffman's Confalt. & Reſponſe . 


8 bas „un Asch } 
Take of the Root of Florentine Ortis one Ounce ;, 
Amber, the beſt Benjamin, Storax, and Clov - 2 
two Drams z of the Herb Marjoram one Handel Jof 
the Flowers of Lavender, Roſemary, and Roman Eb 
momile, each four Pugils: Mix up into a Powder, to be 
ſtrengthening the Head in 


made into a Cucupha for | 
v O om dT BO AM LONIBUD 

The other occurs in the ſame Author's Medicina Rationalis 
S1/tematica, and is prepar'd in the following Manner: 

Take of the Roots of the Long Cypeeuey «of the Seeds of 

| :njamjn, Storax, and 

of Muſk, half a 


* 


is 
Dum; of the Flowers of Roſemary,, Lavender, 
| O 


* 
. 
* 
. 
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uſed in Cucuphas, for defending the Head againſt 
and moiſt Intemperatures of A Hen alſo; in 
H | a Laity off ch 


ariſing from 
Far | 2 Era | Wc 
_ Cucuphes ge by virtue of the exhaling Species de) Sr: 
. dem geen <2 
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y heating or refrigerating, ſince by that meams their Virtues 
— more thoroughly convey'd into the Veſſels thro* the 
Pores ; for Cucuphas may operate in theſe ſeveral Manners. 


But the Phyſician in his Choice of the Ingredients/ ought to 


be directed by the Nature of the Diſeaſe, and the particular 
Conſtitution af the 3 —— what — — ** 
plainly appears to be an Error, aromatic ting 
JOS are the only proper Ingredients in Cucu intended 
| for the Removal of cold and catarrhous Diſorders 3 for Stabl, 
in bis Diſſertatio de Multitudinis Remediorum Abiſu, juſtl 
obſerves, that we ſhould be very cautious: in the Uſe of 
Subſtances : ©** For, ſays he, more attentive Practitioners 
have long ago obſerv'd, that not only the daily, but the 
« frequent Uſe of Cucuphas, compos d of what we call the 
e netvino- cephalic and odoriferous Species, whether for cor- 
% roborating the Head in general, or the Memory in parti- 
„ cular; whether for curing Vertigos, or removing that 
© Drowſineſs with which cold Catarrhs are ied ; do 
© often more Harm than Good, eſpecially in plethoric Ha- 
<< bits, But the leaſt Diſadvantage, attending the Abuſe of 
„ theſe Things, is, that they generally render Patients ſo de- 
4 licate and ſenſible of the ſmalleſt Changes of Heat and 
<6 Cold, that by theſe very C — are afterwards much 
4 diſorder d, and their Heads ſurpriſingly diſturb'd. A 
us and immoderate Uſe of refrigerating Cucuphas 
is not a little hurtful to the Body, by obſtructing Perſpiration, 
and driving the Humours inwards. There are various Species 
directed for this Intention in the ſeveral Diſpenſatories, ſuch as 
the Species pro Cucupha Francofurtenſium in Schrod. Pharma- 
cop. the Pulvuis Log in Lemery's Pharmacepie uni- 
verſelle; and the Species Cephalice pro Cucuphis in the Di- 
ſpenſat. Brandenburg. | 
UCURBITA. The Gourd. 

The Characters, according to Miller, are, | 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is of the ex- 
panded Bell-ſhape, for the moſt part, ſo deeply cut, that it 
| ſeems to conſiſt of five diſtin Leaves. This, like the Cu- 
cumber, has Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Plant-: 
The Fruit of ſome Species is long, of others round, or Bottle- 
ſhaped, and is commonly divided into fix Cells, in which are 
contain'd many flat oblong Seeds, which have ſometimes aBor- 
der round them, 

1. Cucurbita lagenaria; flore albo; folio molli. C. B. P. 
313. Hi. Oxon. 2. 23. Boer. Ind. A. 2. 80. Cucurbita, 
S4. Cucurbita lagenaria, Ger, 777. Emac. 923. Cucur- 
bita lagenaria major, Park. Theat. 769. Cucurbita lagenaria, 
7. B. 2. 216. Raii Hiſt. 1. 80 Tourn. Inſt. 107. Elem, Bot. 

9. Chab. 129. IHE GOURD. 

This will grow, in a ſuitable Soil, to be a large Plant, with 
great thick- corner d rough Stalks, running a great Way on the 
ET or climbing by its Tendrils on Trees, Hedges, or any 
thing it meets with. Leaves are large, rough, woolly, 
and corner d; among which grow large, white, fingle-leaved 
Flowers, as big as white Lilies, and much of their Shape, full 
of ſoft Downineſs on the Inſide, and a little hairy without; 
which are ſucceeded by large Fruit, in Shape of a Bottle, which 
will ſometimes hold ſeveral Quarts, whoſe Outſide is à hard, 
but brittle Shell, containing a juicy Pulp, full of flattiſh oblong 
whitiſh-brown Seed. The Root is but ſmall, in proportion to 
ſo large a Plant, being full of Fibres, and dying every Year. 
It is fown annually in rich Ground, flowering in f's ly 3 and 
the Fruit is ripe here in September. The Seed is o 2 

This Seed is one of the Four greater cold Seeds, uſed 
as the Seed of the reſt, in cooling and diuretic Emulſions. 
Matthiolus ſays, that the green Leaves, applied to the Breaſts 
of Nurſes, dry away their Milk; and ſome commend a Water 
diſtiPd from the green Fruit, beaten to a Pulp, as very good to 
cool fore inflamed Eyes. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Seeds ſhould not be kept above a Year ; for, after that, 
they grow rancid and inflammatory. 

2. Cucurbita; falcata figura ; folio molli ; flore albo. C. B. 
P. 313. Cucurbita, five Zucchia, ominium maxima, anguina. 
Lob. 1e. 6 THE SICKLESHAPED GOURD, WITH 
A * wag AND 1 JUTE FLOWER. 

+ Cucurbita z longior. Dad. p. 669. 
3 Cucurbita; latior. Dod. p. 669. a. Pregn. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 
Cocuxsrr A alſo ſigniſies a Cupping-glaſs. See Cucur- 


BITULA-. 
__ CucurBiTA, A Cucurbit. This is a chymical Veſſel, 
ſo call'd from its Reſemblance to a Gourd ; it gradually 


ariſes from a wide Bottom, and terminates in a narrow Neck. 
The Germans call it Kolbe, from the ſuppoſed Reſemblance it 
bears to Hercales's Club. Some give it the Name of Jas Uri- 
nale, becauſe a Glaſs Veſſel of its Figure, only with à wider 
Neck and Mouth, is generally uſed for inſpecting the Urine of 
| fick Perſons, This Inftrument is of much Uſe in chymical 
Diſtillations, if a Capital, or an Alembic, with a Worm, is 

n and, in Digeſtions and Sublimations, if a blind 

OL. | 


which ought to raiſe it, - Cucurbits 
now-mention'd Conditions to be uſed, and vice 1 
It is call'd a blind Cucurbit, a ſmall inverted Cucurbit is 
adapted to another in ſuch a manner, that the Neck of the one 
is inſerted in that of the other. The Veſſel call'd a Circule- 


Digeſtions and Sublimationsg. Cucurbits are divided into t 
larger, an intermediate, and a ſmaller Size, which laſt 


are call'd ſeparatory Cucurbits. If the Belly, or inferior Part, 


of the Cucurbit is of a ſpherical Fi with a long cylindris 
cal Neck, it is call'd a 5 mary or Beit bend, which, a accord- 
ing to Beerhaave, is of incredible Uſe in performing the moſt 
—  —— T_T of the 


Degree of Reſiſtance may be procured to 


contain'd in the Cucurbit, that ſcarcely of 
thro* the Mouth of the Veſſel. But, in Velels of this Kind, 
to conſider the Preflure of the At- 


we are, above all Things, 
moſphere, which, fling the Cavity of the Neck, ſur- 
priſingly compreſſes the Liquors and Bodies contain'd within, 
and agitated by the Fire. This Column of Air is, as it were, 
a Covering to the Aperture of the Veſſel, which preſſes 
every-where, and proves a Reſiſtance to the Li endeavours 
ing to riſez for whilſt, by the Heat of the Fire, the rarefied 
Air, in the Belly of the Cucurbit, endeavours to raiſe the 
whole ſuperincumbent Column of the Atmoſphere, it meets 
with an equal Reſiſtance from the Weight of this Column; 
which means the liquid Particles, contain'd in this rarefied Air, 
are repel'd to the Bottom of the Veſſel : Hence it happens, 
that the Parts agitated by the Fire are powerfully applied to'the 
Bodies lodged in the inferior Part of the Cucurbit. "This Pheno- 
menon may be ſubjected to the Sight, when Alcohol of Wine is 
prudently expoſed to the Fire, in ſuch a long and ſtraight-neck'd 
Cucurbit ; for, when the Liquor becomes j4 hot as to be almoſt 
boiling, a Smoak-like Exhalation is obſerved to riſe in the 
Cavity of the Neck, which is again depreſs'd in the Form of 
a ſmall fluctuating Cloud. By this Expedient the Digeſtions of 
Menſtruums, with the ſeveral Subſtances to be reſolved in them, 
are conveniently carried oy, without any Loſs, either of the 
Menſtruum, or of the Body to be deſolved ; a Circumſtance, 
which, in Chymiſtryp contributes to the Performance of many 
Experiments, which could not otherwiſe be made. 
theſe long-neck'd Cucurbits are ſingularly uſeful in 
pure alcaline and volatile Spirits and Salts from Water, 
volatile Earth ; for theſe Principles are, with great Difficulty, 
ſeparated from each ther. One Diſadvantage, however, at- 
tends Cucurbits of this'Kind ; for, when they are very long, 
then the boiling Liquor, at the Bottom of the Veſſel, not bei 
able to riſe ſo high, leaves the hi Part of the Neck cold? 
whilſt its inferior Part is intenſely hot : Hence, if the Steam 
ſhould happen to riſe ſuddenly upwards, it will, by its ſudden 
Heat, burſt the Neck of the Veſſel, 22 in the Winter 
time, or in froſty Weather. Another Diſadvantage attending 
long-neck'd Cucurbits is, that the Drops, collected in the ſu 
rior Part of the cold Neck, falling down to the intenſel wt 
Parts of the Belly or Neck, burſt the Veſſel in theſe Parts, 
Cucurbits are, for the moſt part, made of Glaſs ; only ſome- 
times, for Diſtillations, — in an open Fire, earthen 
Cucurbits, call'd alſo Canthari figulini, are uſed. Thoſe made 
of Copper, and lined with Tin, are call'd Vefice Diftillatorie. 
In what Manner, by means of Cucurbits, Diftillations, Di- 
ions, and Sublimations are made, is to be ſeen under their 
everal Articles. As for the Cucurbits uſed in trying Gold and 
Silver, by means of a Separation, with the ance of Aqua · 
fortis, we muſt obſerve, that they ought not to be of Cryſtal, 
but of the beſt common Glaſs, which, without ſuffering any 
Corroſion, bears the Action of the corroding Menſtruums, and 
the Fire : Nor ought they to be too thick, eſpecially in the 
Bottom, ſince, when they are ſo, they ſoon crack, when put 
upon the Tripod. They are eight or ten Inches high, and their 
rifice is not above half an Inch in Diameter, leſt, if a vio- 
lent Efferveſcence ſhould happen in the Matter contain'd in the 
Veſſel, it ſhould either come over the Lips, or leſt ſome Part 
of it ſhould be carried off in the Form of ſmall Drops, 'reſem- 
bling thoſe of a gentle Rain, to which ſome of the diſſolved 
Metal always es. By this Narrownefs of the Neck, the 
Steams are alſo more effectually reverberattd, and beat back. 
The Belly of this Species of Cucurbit is ſufficiently large, if it 
contains an Ounce or two of Aqua-fortis. It is alſo proper, 
that the Mouths of theſe Cucurbits ſhould be turn'd outwards, 
with a kind of broad or reflected Margin, that the Solutions, 
when pouring out, may not run down their Sides, 
5Q CUCURBEITULA, 
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ping; or elſe apply d Leeches to the Part; and, as ſoon as 
ever they were full, and fell off, they apply d their Cucurbitulæ 
to draw what Quantity of Blood they thought neceſlary. 

* imes they apply'd them, without any Scarification at 
all, a_ oy Leves, adh Coins Aureliaius, Acut, 
Ls 4. Go 296 , 4 | 
| They made uſe of others, which were call'd Arentes, and 
Sicut, by Colius Aurelianus, Acut, L. 1. C. 11. 

The Cucurbitulæ of the Antients were generally made of 

, ſome _ 3 —— — — attract — 
forcibl others ir Mouths ry an Edges 

— that they might not draw too ſorcibly. Cœlius Au- 


relianus, Acut. L. 3. C. 17. ‚ 
For the moſt ſ ble Parts they bel them made of Glaſs or 


Clay. They had others alſo made of Horn. Carlius Aure- 
lian 


WS | 
They always made. uſe of Fire with thoſe of Copper or 
Glaſs : But, as Anty/lus writes, thoſe of Horn were uſed with 
— dy the Mouth, having a Perforation at the Top for that 
ſe. 11 | 

The Application of Cupping-glaſſes, and taking away Blood 
by their Means, was very frequently practiſed among the An- 
tients, as we learn from Hippocrates, Celſus, Galen, and 
others. But theſe Inſtruments are now neglected, and quite 
diſuſed, in many Countries z in Germany, particularly, they are 
no-where in Faſhion, but among the Hetainers to the Baths, 
who are accounted a lower Rank of Surgeons. However, 
ſince they come under the Conſideration of Surgery, as the 
Operations perform'd by them are truly chirurgical, we think 
rſelves obliged to give a brief Explication of their Uſe and 
— of Application. The Uſe of — 5 — is very 
extenſive, comprehending almoſt the whole Body: But their 
Application is to be conſider d under two different Circum- 
ſtances ; for they are either apply d to the Place, firſt ſcarify d 
with a Knife, or to a whole Skin: This latter is call'd a dry, 
and the other a ſanguincous or wet Cupping. The Figure, 
which is common to them both, is repreſented Tab. 33. Fig. 
1. In the dry Cupping, before the Application of the Olaß, 
a lighted Candle, or Fire, is to be convey'd into it, that the 
Air being expel'd by the Heat, the Glaſs may immediately be 
adapted to, and imprefs'd upon the Body, till it firmly adheres 
with a ſtrong Attraction; an Operation which the Practitioners 
at the Baths perform with great Dexterity. The View of the 
Operator, in this dry Cupping, is either to make a Revul- 
ſion of the Blood from other Parts, or elſe to invite it to 
the Place where the Glaſs is apply'd: Hence we ſee the 
Reaſon why Hippocrates, Sect. 5. 2 o. preſcribes the Ap- 
plication of a large Cupping-glaſs under eaſts of Women 
with too. profuſe a Diſcharge of the Menſes, which 

was in order to cauſe a Revulſion of the Blood upwards from 


the Uterus. And, upon the fame Principle, I have myſelf, in 
a profuſe Hæmorrhage at the Noſe, and in _— of Blood, 
ſucceſsfully apply'd to the Feet, the Calves of the Legs, 


and juſt above the Knees. Scultetus, Ob/. 85. gives us a re- 


mar 
cation of ſix Cupping-glaſſes, without Scarification, was not 
only relieved from the troubleſome Symptoms cauſed by an 
Obſtruction of her Menſes, but was alſo thereby freed from 
the ObſtruQion itſelf. Dry Cupping is alſo of Uſe in Pains of 
the Head, Vertigo, and other Diſorders of that Part, by making 
a Revulſion, with the Glaſſes apply'd on the Head, to the 
Temples, behind the Ears, to the Neck or Shoulders. So 
Celſus, Lib. 4. Cab a. in violent Pains of the Head, preſcribes 
Application of upping glaſſes to the Temples, and back 
Part of the Head. In Palſies of the Members they are apply*d 
to the Hands and Feet, in order to provoke the Influx of the 
Bleod and Spirits inte the affected Parts; and in the Sciatica, 
or Pain of the Hips, or other Parts, they are apply'd to the 
2 4 hn all theſe Guſto: 3 — is to be 
repeated, ti appears , is pain'd, | 

In Germany, and in ether Northern Countries, Cupping 
oftener join'd with Scarification. In this Caſe the 


* 


- 


e Inſtance of a Woman, who, by the repeated Appli- 


-Pleuriſy, a deep Scarification of 


C uU 


made with a ſmall Inftrument call'd a Lancet, 
preſented Tab. 2. Fig. 33. Theſe Wounds are to be made 
ſo cloſe to each other, that IPA may be able to 
cover them all, and to draw Blood out of them. See Fig. 
The muſt begin his Incifions in the loweſt Part, and af 
cend gradually ; for, otherwiſe, the Profuſion of Blood from the 
Inciſions in the upper Parts might obſtruct his Work in the lower 


Parts, Having ſcarify'd the Skin, the Cupping-glafs, firſt heated 
with a Candle, is to be apply d, which, from the Preſſure of the 
external Air firmly ing to the Part, draws the Blood from the 


Inciſions. But as it is cuſtomary for ſeveral Glaſſes, as four, 
fix, or eight, and ſometimes more, according to the Diſcretion 
of the Phyſician or Operator, or the Will of the Patient, to 
be at one time apply'd to different Parts of the Body, the Buſi- 
neſs of Scarification is to be ſo managed, that, while the fitſt 
Glaſs adheres and draws, the reſt be apply d, with Scarifi- 
cation, after the fame Manner; which done, the firſt is to be 
removed, and the Blood pour'd into a Veſſel; then the Glaſs fs 
to be _—_ __ warm — the Skin — With a 
Sponge, dipt in e, and the again 'd as be- 
fore. When the Blood too foon ceaſes to flow, freſh Inci- 
ſions are to be made, and the Glaſſes apply'd, till à ſuffi 
cient tity of Blood be taken away z or, as it uſually daß. 
pens, till it of itſelf. Tbe Operation being findh'd, 
wounded Parts are cleanſed with a Sponge and warm Water, 
and anointed with ſome Fat, to promote Conglutination. But, 
if the Blood continues to flow, which happens but ſeldom, you 
are to waſh the Parts with Spirit of Wine, or Hungary Water, 
and bind them up with Bolſters, and a Bandage. 
The modern — have, for Convenience to themſelves, 
and Eaſe to the Patient, contrived an Inſtrument, conſiſting of 
ſixteen ſmall Lancet-blades, fix'd in a cubical Braſs Box, with a 
Steel Spring. See Tab. 33. Fig. 4. The Side C. C. C. C. of this 
Inſtrument is apply'd to the Skin; and the Spring, conceal'd 
within, is raiſed by the Plate H. as with a Lever; when, on 
a ſudden, by the Button B. it falls with ſuch a Forte 
as to ſtrike the Edges of the prominent fixteen Blades, all at 
once, into the Skin, making ſixteen ſmall Inciſions, ever 
which the Cupping-glaſs is to be apply d, as before directed. 
We have the Figure of a Scarificator, not much differing from 
this, in M. Paré's Surgery, Book 11. Chap. F. and, after him, 
in Lambzweerde's Notes on Scultetus's Armamentarium Obirur- 
gicum. But neither of theſe Authors any other Uſe of 
this Inftrument, than to ſcarify the Parts affected with a Gan- 
. 3 whereas this before us is uſed with good Succeſs by our 
uppers, in all manner of Diſeaſes which require Scarification, 
as e often ſeen, and have myſelf experienced. M. Garen- 
geot, indeed, Tr. de Inſtr. Chir, Tom. 1. explodes it, as 'a- bad 
and uſeleſs Inſtrument; but, perhaps, that Gentleman never 
ſaw it uſed, tho” nothing is more common than this Method 


among us. 
Scarifications are ently uſed in various Parts of the Body, 
PREY in the Head, Neck, on or between the Scapulte, 
ind or under the Ears, in the Occiput, Back, and Loins, 
Arms, and Legs, and eſpecially near the Ankle-bones; of 
which laſt Mannus has written a particular Treatiſe, intituled, 
De Malleolorum Scarificatione ex Veterum ſententia, wherein he 
highly extols it. Rhodius, Cent. 3. Ob/. 17. ſays, that he had 
obſerved it attended with Danger; but this ſeems to be by Ac- 
cident. To proceed: Scarifications are of Uſe in various kinds 
of Diſorders, which, thro* a Redundance of Blood, require 
Revulſion, Derivation, or Evacuation. Of this Sort are ſeveral 
Diſeaſes incident to the Head, particularly of the Eyes, Ears, 
Tonſils, and Uvula, Head-ach, Stuffings of the Head, Oph- 
thalmies, Amauroſis, and Cataracts. In all theſe Caſes it is ſcaree 
15 to expreſs the great Benefit which may be receiv'd from 
arification, eſpecially if uſed at a proper time, and judiciouſl 
repeated at ow Intervals. Nor is this Operation much 2 
beneficial than Phlebotomy to thoſe Patients, whoſe Veins are 
ſo ſmall as to render it impracticable to take any Blood from 
them with the Lancet, as it often happens, and yet ſtand in 
Want of ſuch an Evacuation: The Uſefulneſs of this Method, 
in ſuch a Caſe, I have ſeveral times experienced. That inge- 
nious and ſkilful Phyfician Morgagni, Adverſar. Anatom. ad- 
viſes Scarification of the Veins of the Occiput in Apoplexies, 
and comatous Diſorders, being convinced of their ſurpriſing 
Efficacy, both from Reaſon and Experience. And —— 
Lufitanus relieved a Patient from a dangerous Apoplexy by re- 
ted — of > Occiput. 1 — ſeems to 
the fitt di ing the 1 a 
in the Veins of the Brain, SR ber A nid. => 
with thoſe of the Occiput; and reſtoring its uſual Mo- 
gni directs profound Scarification. 


tion: But, then, Morga f | 
This Scarifying of the Oc is no leſs ſerviceable in In- 
a celebrated Au- 


flammations of the Eyes; and Lantiſi, 
thor, affures us, that in a Pleuriſy, eſpecially a Baſtard 
che Side, after 


Phlebotomy premiſed, affords ſpeedy and ſurpriſing Relief. 
But it is to be obſerved, that Sextification; like Phlebotomy, is 


- 


* 


— 


o e 
Seaſons of the Vear, and, being neglected, after the Patient is 
once accuſtom' d to them, endanger a Return of the fame or 
APA 
8 muſt confeſs, i are our 
* n 
of little the princi on er is, 
that, b that Blood is Giturge which 
lodges and But, with due Defe- 
rence to their Authority, this Opinion of theirs ſeems too haſti- 
ly form'd, and without juſt Foundation; for I am convinced, 
y own Experience, and that of many eminent Phy 
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may be cured by this Method as well as by Veneſection: I dare 
even aſſert, for good Reaſons, that, on ſome Occaſions, Sca- 
rification- far excels Phlebotomy in this reſpect; that the C 
_ ping-glaſſes, by their firm to the Skin,: not only 
draw out, but attract the Blood, with extraordinary Force, 
from all Parts, to a determinate Place; for which Reaſon it 
ves -ſpeedy and effectual Relief in many Diſorders of the 
Head, Eyes, and Ears, ſoporific Diſorders, Inflammations of 
Toni, Pains. of. the Joints, Hæmorrhages, and other 
caſes of that R. bt "ry th 
Again, thete are other cians, imagi ification 
to be at only uſeleſs, but pernicious ; and they think them- 
ſelves ſupported in their Opinion by Inftances, where Scarifica- 
tion, adminiſter d at an unſeaſonable Time, or with impure 
and infected Inſtruments, has produced moſt fatal Effects, 
and even Death itſelf. 
marks, that a Palſy was produc'd by this Operation; which, 
however, might proceed 2 — many other Cauſes. The moſt 
pure and innocent Perſon, lay they, may be in Danger of con- 
tracting ſome foul Diſeaſe, by being ſcarify'd with an Inſtru- 
ment which had not long before been uſed upon one infected 
with the Lues Venerea, Leproſy, Itch, or other contagious 
Diſeaſes ; and, by this means, the Infection may be communicated 
almoſt in the ſame manner as the Small-pox is by Inoculation. 
See Jordanus, Of the new Lues broke out in Moravia ; Sporiſchius, 
Of the dreadful Symptoms ſucceeding the * of Scarification and 
upping, at Brin in Moravia ; with the Obſervations of Liba- 
vius concerning a malignant Scarification, extant in Heri Ob/. 
Lib. 4. But, whatever Weight this Odjection may ſeem to 
carry with it, it is not ſufficient to induce us to condemn and 
reject Scarification; for if it were, we muſt, for the fame Rea- 
ſon, diſcard Phlebotomy, which is ſubject not only to other 
dangerous Accidents, but to the ſame as are 3 upon Scari- 
fication, if the Lancet be not well cleaned. herefore, that 
the Patient may have nothing to fear on this Account, he ought 
to employ none but ſuch as are neat and cl for his Surgeons 
or Cuppers, and who uſe none but the 
E. But, if thoſe who require Scarification cannot 
otherwiſe think themſelves in abſolute Security in this reſpect, I 
would adviſe them to provide proper Inftruments and Scarifi- 
cators of their own for the Operation, which they may always 
keep as clean and dry as they pleaſe for the Parpote. 
There is antics it of Scarification, befides the above- 
deſcrib'd, uſed by Surgeons in violent Inflammations, recent 
or confirmed Mortifications, peſtilential Carbuncles, and the 
like; in which Caſes it has been found highly ſerviceable to 
make many ſmall Inciſions in the Skin with a proper Knife or 
Lancet, in order to diſcharge the ſtagnant and putreſyin Blood, 
tho without the Aſſiſtance of Cupping” glaſſes. is Kind of 
Scarification is uſually denominated C 
it from what is uſed by the Cuppers. Its principal Uſe is in 
Gangrenes and Mortifications, but ſome recommend it alſo in 
ſwell'd Feet, and in a Hydrocephalus, and in hydropical Afﬀe- 
| Qtions, eſpecially of the Scrotum. For, whenever any Member, 
for Inſtance the 755 is ſo diſtended by a Dropſy, as to 
burſting of the Skin, it may. be proper to ſcarify the Part in 
order to evacuate the noxious Humours. But this muſt be done 
with Caution; for except Natur, on account of the exceſſive 
Diſtention of any Member, requites Relief from the Lancet, 
we muſt abſtain from the Operation, for fear of a or 
celus, which often happen in ſuch a Caſe, and d the 
Patient. Pliny, Hit. Lib. 28. Cap. 1. and 11. adviſes Scari- 
fication of the Gums in the Tooth-ach, which, in my Opinion, 
is not improper on many Occaſions. | | 
Of much the ſame Nature with Scarification is the Method 
uſed by the Egyptians, and recommended by Calſus, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 2. where he _— taking of Blood the Noftrils 
in the Head-ach ; and by Aretæus, De Curat. Chron. Morb. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 11. Their Cuſtom is to inflict ſmall Wounds 
on the Infide of their Noftrils, on the Ears, Lips, and Gums, 
| which Practice is ſometimes attended with 12 Succeſs, 
in mitigating Iufl tions, and in ſeveral other Di 
See Proſper Aipinus, in Mad. Eg 
" Narium Egpii,A . None, 1 


ate ſo ignorant as not 


of Hippecretes, te Pi 


Thus Hildanus, Cent. 5. OBf. 51. re- fol 


and brighteſt of 


irurgical, to diſtinguiſh - 


| broad Baſe, and termi 


t. and Stablius, de Scarific. 


mall Inciſions in them, by which means 
ie greg, Revulſion of the Humours in violent In 
the Brain, Deliriums, Fevers, and want of Sleep. 
in, Med. Agypt. p. 72. where you | 
Practice. At preſent theſe Methode of Cure are 
grown almoſt out of Uſe among — Nations. 4 
in Imita 


ſeveral Diſorders of the — 


lr, wah a r Inſtru- 
as -V in from the T 
2 — 
| diſus'd this Practice, and it had for a long time bern 
neglected, till it was revived in our by one JW om, an 
— — at Paris ; and has, him, been 
with tolerable Succeſs, as we are told, by others: But for the 
Inſtrument, and Manner of performing the Operation, we 
ſhall refer to the Article OcuLus. Heiter, Chirurg,) | 
CUDU-PARITI. The Name of a Shrub which grows in 
Malabar to about twite, the Height of a Man, and which 
flowers all the Year round. The Leaves bruis'd; mixed with 
Milk, and apply'd to the Head by way of Ointment, prociire 
Sleep, and remove Head-achs and Vertigoes. The' Fruit 
bruiſed, and drank with Water, ſtops a Dyſentery, and is good 


for 3 in the Mouth. Raii Hift. Plant, ' 
CUIETE. A Name for the Arbor Cucurbitifera Amiricana 
0 tundo. & Piſon. 

CUOUNA. The Name of a Tree which in Brajil. 


The Juice of the Bark of that ies which bears 


w 
Flowers, expreſſed, and mixed with fair Water, and 
incarns inveterate Ulcers. Rais Hit. Plant. 190 


CULATUM, Calcin'd. Rulandus. 


CULBICIO. A Sort of Strangury, or rather ; 
Urine. Caftellus from Velſebuus. = : _ 


CULEUS. The greateſt Meaſure among the Remains, of 
liquid Things was che Calas, or Cullen, containing twenty 
— — Fannius, . 8 P 


Ef & bis decies quem conficit Amphora noftris, ' 
Clas; re 
For nofiris undoubtedly it ſhould be read ne/Ira, P 
2 interprets ſeven Culei one ke reyes re 
ie 


Lib. 14. i 4. 

Amphore. hen, ſaith be, oftentimes each Acre will 
ſeven Culei of Wine, that is, one hundred and 
A Culeus likewiſe contains forty Roman Urns, 
half of the Amphora. 


Columella, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. reckons the Culeus of Wine 
the Vineyard — three Tundred Nummi, or 2 
Denarii, that is, ac to Engliſh Rate, one hundred and 
forty-three Gallons, three Pints, anda half, for 21, 8 s, 5d. 4. 
which is about a Halfpeny the Pint. 15 P 
The Culeus likewiſe contain'd 160 Congii, or 960 Pertarii. 
We read of Dalia Culraria, and Seſquiculearia, Dolia 2 
uiculearia muſt have been very large, being about 33 — 
— and ſo therefore larger than our Pipes. Gale, lende 
ſometimes a Leathern Sack. Arbuthnot. 1 
CULMUS. | ; | 
The Culmus and Culmen of the Latins, and the xdXapd of, . 
the Greeks, are what we call a Stalk of Corn or Graſs, In 
Graſſes and Corns the Culmus or Stalk correſponds to the Cu- 
dex or Trunk in Trees, and to the Calannes in the C and 
Bulruſh ; fo that it generally denotes that Part which reaches 
between the Root 


Syſtems, who have . them for conſtituting ſome Genus 
of Plants, Thus, for Inſtance, according Merifon, to this 


Claſs all herbaceous Plants, which ſend forth a fingle 
Seed after each Flower, are furniſhed with ſtraight arundinaceous 
Leaves, and are commonly call'd Graſſes and Corn. Theſe have 


— 


har 


tion; and theſe Leaves are ſlender, _ 
ing in an acute Po 


a ſmall Seed, and theſe are call'd Grafſes ; tho, properly 
ſpeaking, Corn and G cir Genus 

rs Mr. divides —U— — 
and thoſe of the p Kind; but heclaſles them _— 


dhe common Getws of graminifolious Herbs, with a ſtamina- 
cedus Flower. According to Herman, culmiferous Plants are 
ſuch as are apetalous, furniſhed with an Huſk, and ftamineous. 
Ludwig, in his Definitiones Plantaram, claſſes among the 
ſtaminaceous Plants, thoſe of the culmiferous Kind, which 
have their Fruit contiguous to the Flower. According to Bor- 
Saave's Syſtem, culmiterous Plants belong to the monocotyledon 
- and Kind, and are ſuch as have their Stalks hollow, 
- diſtinguiſhed by Joints, and at theſe Joints rendered firm by a 
kind of Septum or Diaphragm. From theſe Knots or Joinings 
_ ariſe ſingle Leaves, which are ſtraight, arundinaceous, alternate, 
und, at their Baſe, ſo conſtitute that Part of the Stalk, that, 
by a careful Separation of them, it is render'd extremely ſlender. 
e culmiferous Plants are divided into thoſe of the ſpicated, 
and thoſe of the paniculated Kind. The Stubble of Corn, 
remaining after the Ears are cut off, is alſo call'd Culmus. 
Hence the Word Culmare, if we may beligve Salmaſins, in his 
E xereitationes Plinianæ, is applied to thoſe who pull up Root 
and Stalk ; and becauſe, in earlier „when Slates and Tiles 
- werenot known, the Roofs of Houſes were cover d with Straw 
and Stalks, the Tops of theſe Roofs were, for that Reaſon, 
call'd Culmina. 

Cuvimus. The Stalk of Corn or Graſs, Hence culmiferous 
| Plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth, jointed Stalk, and uſually 
Hollow, and, at each Joiut, wrapt t with ſingle, narrow, 

— * Leaves; and their Feeds are contained in chaffy 
Huſks, as Wheat, Barley, &c. 
_ ..CULTER. The third Lobe of the Liver is call'd by this 
Name in Theoph. Protaſpatarius, according to Caftellus. 
CULUS. The Anus. | 
CUMANA Arlor didta, De Laet. Gacirma, Nierenberg. 


C UN 
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yellowiſh-brown, ſtriated Seeds, of a very ſt 
fant Scent. "The Root is ſmall, and per 
ich 


Seed. It is fown yearly in 
from whence we have the N is the only Part us d. 
* is one — Four greater hot Seeds, and con- 
of very warming diſſolving Parts, being ver t 
Wind out of the Stomach 
put into Glyſters for that Purpoſe, as well as given in Powder, 
or infuſed in Wine. Outwardly apply'd, it 1s of great Service 
n as in the Bowels. 
he only offici reparation is the & rum + Cymins. 
Miller's Bot. Of. | I » 


Emplaſtrum ? mino: Cumin PTAUATE X. 


Take of Cumin- ſeeds, and Bay- berries, each half a Pound; 
of Ground- pine, four Handfuls: Boil them in twelve 
Pints of Spring-water; and afterwards, in the ſtrained 
Liquor, boil fix Pounds of Bitrgundy Pitch to the Conſiſt- 
2 Fl an hay Plaiſter, Let them Rand together till 

moſt cold, pour a the ſeparated ion. 
Melt again the Pitch, * it, by degrees, add, in 
Powder, Bay- berries and Cumin-ſeeds, each half a 
Pound; and continually ſtir them together till the Plaiſter 
acquires a due ENCE. . p 


This was never received by any officinal Diſpenſatory, until 
by the College of London ; and the firſt Laue of thens puts 


"Theſe are Names for an Indian Tree, like that of the Mulberry, 
both with reſpect to the Appearance of the Tree, and the 
Fruit it bears, of which a Syrup is made, ſaid to be good in 
Coughs and Hoarſneſs. The Wood is fo hard, that it ſtrikes 
Fire like a Flint. 

CUMANDA GUACU. A Name for certain very large 
Indian Kidney-beans. Theſe roaſted, contus'd, and exhibited 


half a Pound of the Oil of Dill with a Pound of each of the 
Powders, ſo that the Conſiſtence in both comes out pretty much 
the ſame. The Ground-pine is likewiſe an Addition in the 
Decoction; tho the firſt Receipt directs no Decoction at all. 
If good Care is not taken, that the Seeds and Berries be reduc'd 
to a Powder, without too fierce a Drying, the Whole will be 
of a brittle Conſiſtence; but otherwiſe there will remain in them 


ſo much of an oily Moiſture, as not to make the Pitch harder 


ith , wen for Fluxes of the Belly: Boi'd, and 
with an Egg, are giv of the Belly: Boil'd, and n —. be without them, but give to the Whole a very 


made into a Cataplaſm, and applied to the Belly, they are ſaid 
to cure colic Pains ; and they are, in this Form, applied to 
Apoſtemations, with a View of reſolving them, 
There is a ſecond Species, call'd Cumanda Guara. 
CUMBULU, H. M. Nur Malabarica unctusſa Flore 
tucullato, D. Syen. An Aabatoda Zeilanenſium, Herman? 
This 8 Tree _ 2 in _ * Root, 
iven in ion, wit Addition of a little Rice, is ſaid 2+ 579 
— of Service in the ſymptomatic Fever, attending the Gout. 197+ _ DED WILD CUMIN. 

This Root alſo, exbibited in ſour Milk, is good in Flatulences, his Plant is faid to have the ſame Effect as the Poppy. It 
and Pains of the Breaſt ; bruis'd, and boll'd in Water, it is grows in Spain, where it flowers in May. Dale, | 
uſeful in cold languid Fevers ; roaſted, and reduced to Powder, CUMINUM PRATENSE, See CARUM. 

CUMINUM SYLVESTRE, See CUMINOIDES. 


it  apply'd to Parts affected with the Gout ; taken in four 
Milk, it relieves griping Pains of the Belly; and the Juice of CUNANE. 'The Name of a large Indian Fruit, which 
the Leaves, drank, has the ſame Effect. Raii Hi/t, Plant. ows on a ſmall Tree, call'd Morremor. The Inhabitants of 
CUMINOIDES. Wild Cumin. the Country where it grows roaſt it, and eat it as a Remedy 
The Characters are, F againſt the Head-ach. Raii Hift. Plant. 
It hath Leaves conſiſting of many Lobes, like thoſe of CUNEALIS SUTURA. The Suture by which the Os 
Sphenoides, or A $0 is join'd to the Os Frontis. 


Burnet : The ſmall Flowers, which conſiſt of Petals, b 
ate collected into a round Head: The Petals, or Flower-leaves, CUNEIFORME Os. ſphenoidal Bone. See Ca- 
are fringed: Each of theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by a fingle PUT. ; 
CUNEIFORMIA OSSA. According to Blancard, the 


Seed. iller's Dictianary. ; 
Cuminoides ; vulgare. Tourn. Inft, zoo. Elem. Bot. 250, 1 and ſeventh Bone of the Tarſus are thus call'd. 
e Crus. 
5. 284. Raii Synop. A. 


, Boerh. Ind. A. 132. Cuminum SYLVESTRE, Offic. Ger. 
908. Emac. 1067. Park. Theat. 372. Raii Hiſt. 1. 402. Chab, CUNICULUS, Offic. Schrod. 4+ 
8 205. Mer. Pin. 168. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 382. Schw. de 


4. Cuminum ſylveſtre Capitulis globoſis, C. B. Pin. 146. 
* F eſtre primum valde odoratum, globoſum, J. B. 3. Quad. 86. Jonſ. de Chad: 111. Geſn, de Quad. 362. Charlt. 
23. Paſtinaca tenuifolia Cretica * now loboſis,, Mor. Ub, Exer. 23. THE RABBET OR CONEY. 
ab. 4. Daucus edoratus Creticus uiſorbe capitulis villeſis, A Rabbet, calcin'd whole, is ſaid to cure a Quinſey, or In- 
Plukn. Almag. 130. Unmbelliferts 00 8 globoſus & 
willefis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 265. WILD CUMIN, 
his Plant grows principally in Crete. The Part uſed in 
Medicine is the Seed, which is recommended agaiuſt Gripes 
and Flatulencies, for curing the Hiccough, for removing Sugil- 
lations, and repelling Inflammations of the Teſtes. Dale. 
— wi = Miller derives this hows aue, 
40 bring forth, uſe it is very efficacious againſt Barrenneſs. 
| The Oharatters are, 

The Root is annual: The Leaves are like thoſe of Fennel: 
The Seeds are mall, long, narrow, and crooked ; two of 
which ſucceed each Flower, as in the other umbelliferous Plants. 

1. Cuminum. "Ar. Umb. 4. Hift. Oxon. 3. 271. Boerh. 


good Body. | | 
Beſides the preceding, Dale mentions the following. 
CuminumM SILIQUOSUM, Offic, Ger. go8. Emac. 1067. 
Hypecoi altera Species, C. P. Pin. 172. . Hypecoum alterum, 
Park. Theat. 372. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1328, Hypeccon 2. pro- 
pendentibus, non articulatis, bivaluibus incurvis, Hiſt. Oxon. 
* Hypecoon tenuiore folio, Tourn. Inſt. 230, Elem. Bot. 
O 


flammations of the Fauces. The Fat is uſed for reſolving Indu- 
2 ot the Tendons and Joints, and the Brain is ſaid to reſiſt 
oiſons. 

Conſidered as an Aliment, thoſe Rabbets are to be choſen, 
which are tender, fat, well fed, and neither too young, nor too 
old. Rabbet is better in Winter than Summer, becauſe its 
Fleſh is the more tender and mellow. | 

Rabbet is very nouriſhing, and affords good Food, 
| When they are young, they breed many viſcous Humours ; 

and, on the contrary, when they are too old, their Fleſh be- 
comes dry, hard, and not eaſy of Digeſtion. 

A Rabbet contains much volatile Salt and Oil. 

It agrees, eſpecially in Winter-time, with any Age and Con- 


Ind, A. 49. 8 8 ſroe C—_— Sa- ſtitution, provided it be uſed moderately. 
tiuum, J. B. 3. 22. RaiiHift. 1. 433 | num | 
. > — woke Pa. That. 887, Cuminum REMARES. | 1 : 


ſemine — C. B. Pin. 146. Cuminum ſat. v m Dio ſceridis, 
Ger. 207. Emac. 1066. Farniculum Oriental Cuminum dictum, 
Tourn. Inſt. 312. CUMIN. | | 

T This is a ſmall low Plant, ſeldom growing above a Foot high, 
: with many fine flender Leaves like F but not near ſo 
vai & e ä | 5 


A Rabbet is an Animal well known, and like a Hare in many 

1 Firſt, becauſe it is very near of the ſame Make, tho” 

; er; ſecondly, becauſe it is of a fearful Nature, runs 

very faſt, is very quick of Hearing, and chews the Cud ; 
: 4 . * thirdly, 


. - 5 — 


CUP. 
Pa „ becauſe it muhriplies apaee, 'which made miiy fay, 
| who believed that a Hare was an Hermaphrodite, that 4 
- Rabbet was ſo too. e eee, e eee 
Nabbots are either wild or tame; the firſt of which are che more 
dainty and pleaſant Food, not only becauſe they ute more i 
Motion, and contain leſs ſuperſtuous Moiſtures, than 
dothers, but alſo becauſe they ſeed upon ſeveral" aromatie 
Plants, ſuch as Thyme, and the like, which gives theit 
Fleſh a nicer and more agreeable Reliſh. Rabbets differ 
much in reſpoct of their Colour; for ſome are white,” others 
; 3 black, others yellow, and ſome again” party- 
colour. * 
Though a Rabbet is in many things like a Hare, yet the-Fleſh 
ſomewhat differs from the 1 in Taſte : It a moiſter, 
| tenderer, and more juicy. We do not think, that Rabbets 
are ſuch wholſomie Food when very young, as when of a 
middling Age, becauſe they are full of viſcous Hamonrs 
when young: On the contrary, à Hare being of à driet 
Temper than a Rabbet, ought to be uſed younger than the 
other; tho” moſt Authors, who have writ concerning a Rab- 
det, look upon it as bad Food, fit to produce groſsand melan- 
choly Humours : However, when it is endu'd with all the 
Properties we have mentioned, it produces few ill Effects. 
Some fanſy, that Rabbets Brains weaken the Memory, becauſe 
this Animal cannot for a Moment after retain in mind the 
- Toils laid for her, and that ſhe had juſt — wh but this 
Conjecture being grounded upon a weak Foundation, I ſhall 
not endeavour to confute it. Lemery on Foods, 


CUNTUR. The Name of a very large American Eagle, 
according to Lemery, whoſe Fat 8 140 to be reſolvent, and 
good ſor the Nerves. f | 
CUPELLA, or, according to ſome, Capella, Catellus Cine 
reus, Cineritium; Patella or Tefta frobatrix, erplorutrix, or 
docimaſtica, ate ſo many Names for what we call a Cupel, or 
Teft. This is a chymical Veſſel made of Earth, pretty thick, 
and of the Form of a Diſh or Platter, in which Aſſay-maſters 
examine Metals, in order to diſcover the Quantity of Gold or 
Silver intermixed with the other ſoſſile Bodies, of which 
they are © d. It ſuſtains the higheſt Degree of Fire, 
cannot be melted by any Degree of common Fire, and retains 
all fus'd Metals; but in it all the foffile Portions of any Metal, 
when mix'd with fus'd Lead, are carried off, except Gold 
and Silver, which are left fus'd in fmall Globules. This Veſſel 
has a ſmall Cavity, which is a fomewhat obtuſe ſpherical 
Segment, with a ſmall Canal at its Margin, thro” which the 
Metal examin'd may be the more commodioufly pour'd out. 
The external Surface of this Veſſel towards its Baſe is ſome- 
what like a truncated Cone, that it may ſtand the more fe- 
eurely. Theſe Veſſels may be made of different Bulks, ac- 
eording to the Quantity of the Metal to be tried. "They may 
be made either of ſome proper Earth, or of Aſhes obtain'd 
from the calcin'd Bones, almoſt of any Animals, except 
thoſe of Hogs 
other Foſſils, alſo abſorb ſome Parts of Gold and Silver. The 
Aſhes of calcin'd Plants are alſo proper for this Purpoſe, pro- 
vided their Salts are well waſh'd out of them. Plaifter alſo 
of ſome Kinds is fit for making theſe Veſſels; and thoſe 
made of it Cramer thinks preferable to thoſe before-men- 
tioned. For this Purpoſe the ſmaller Bones of Calves, Oxen, 
, and Horſes, are moſt commonly us'd ; and theſe are 
the more eaſily calcin'd, the longer they have been expos'd to 
the Injuries of the Weather. The Manner of calcining them 
is in the higheſt Degree of an open Fire, for ſome Hours or 
longer, according to their Thickneſs. The Mark of a per- 
fect Calcination is, when no black Spot appears either exter- 
nally or internally, when they are broken. Theſe Bones, thus 
calcin'd to the hi ree of Whiteneſs, are to be tritu- 
rated in a Mortar, and paſſed thr a fine Sierce ; or, if 
ſuch a one cannot be had, the groſſer Powder paſs'd through a 
common Sierce, is to be levigated upon a Marble, and then 
waſh'd with freſh warm Water. Since — 3 of Fiſhes are 
enerally pretty ſmall, they are more eaſily calcin'd than thoſe 
85 Ade in a —4 in Archen Veſſel ; and, when 
thus prepar'd, they are preferable to the others. A ſmall 
Quantity of the Aſhes of theſe Bones, thus treated, is to be put 
into a clean earthen Veſſel, and a ſecond time calcin'd in a 
9 ire, for ſome Hours. Then the Aſhes are to be waſh' d 
with Water, and levigated upon the Porphyry to a fine Powder. 
This Powder, when moiſten'd by Drops of pure Water, or 
the White of an Egg diluted with Water, till the Maſs coheres, 
when ſtrongly compreſs d between the Fingers, is to be put 
into a Copper, or braſs Mortar, of any Size, or if calcin'd 
Plaiſter is uſed, it is to be ſprinkled with a Solution of Vitriol. 
Then the Maſs is to be excavated with the Peſtil, apply'd with 
a ſufficient Force. Over the Surface of the Cavity form'd, 
b 
ſs by a * 
Incqualities may be fill'd 


the ſine Powder above- mentioned is to be ſprinkled dry, 
ee e e e ee ho he 

or two of the Peſtil, that its ſmalleſt 
Vor. II. 


; for the Cupels made of theſe, beſides Lead and 


laid by in a dry 
— 
before 


are applied to Uſe, there 
their being ſtrongly burn d, nor do 

ſo ftrict an Attention with to the Degrees 
Fire But if the Aſhes of Wood are added, the Cupels muſt 
be burn'd for half an Hour, or an Hour, before the Metals 

t in. And, unleſs this Circumſtance is remembered, tha 

etal is thrown out of the Veſſel, Drop, by the Eru- 
ption of the aqueous Vapours ; for theſe Cupels enn never be 
ſufficiently dried by the Air alone, ſince there is always ſome 
Portion of an alcaline Salt adhering to the Aſhes of the Wood; 
which attracts the 'Moiſture of the Air, as we are ' ſuffici» 
ently inform'd by the browniſh Colour of theſe Aſhes, and by 
an Affuſion of the Solution of Sal Ammoniac upon them. 
Hence alſo theſe Aſhes have a ſtro Tendency to Vitrefas 
Rion, than the Aſhes of Bones. Beſides, the dry Powder, with 
which the Cavity of the Cupel was ſprinkled; is more eaſily 
ſeparated during the Cupellation, if the Aſhes” of Wood have 
been mix'd with the Materials of the Cupel, which proves 
very prejudicial to the Operation z becauſe by the Adheſion of 
theſe Aſhes the Weight of the Metal is either increas'd, or, 
in purging it, ſome of it is loſt, In a Cupel made of the 
Aſhes of . the Spines of Fiſhes, or Plaiſter, the Cupel- 
lation is longer about, but then it is more ſafely' perform'd, 
than if Aſhes of Wood had been added. It indeed receives 
the melted Metal more lowly, in conſequence of its com- 
pacter Texture; but, for this very Reaſon, it is the leſs to be 
apprehended, that any Part of the perfect Metal ſhould be ab- 
ſorb' d, tho* the ces of Fire ſhould be lefs accurately ob- 
ſerv'd; The beſt Cupels made of Bones may be uſed for two 
hee Pe whereas others are only fit to be once em- 

UPEROSA. See ViITRIOLUM. 

CUPHOS, , Light. When applied to Aliments, it 
imports their being eaſily digeſtible z when to Diſtempers, 
that they are mild and gentle. 

CUPRESSUS. See CyrressUs. 

CUPRUM. Copper. See Es. 

CURA AVENACEA. The Name of a DecoQtion, of 
which there is a Deſcription in a High Dutch Book, intituled, 
Engliſhes Artzey- Buchlein, as follows: 


Take of recent Oats, entire and well waſh'd, one Pound 
and an half; of the recent Root of wild Succory flic'd, 
one Handful; and of Spring- water, twelve Pints: Let 
them be boil'd in a clean earthen Veſſel, to the Con- 
ſumption of Half, and then ſtrain the Liquor through a 
linen Cloth. To the ſtrain'd Liquor add half an Ounce 
of Sal Prunelle, and fix Ounces of coarſe Sugar. Then 
boil it again, and, taking it off the Fire, let it ſtand 
cover'd for a Day and » Night in ſome quiet Place; the 
next Day let it be pour'd off into glaſs Veſſels, taking 
care that the thick Matter, remaining in the Bottom, be 
not mix*d with the pure Liquor intended for Drink. Let 
the Glaſſes be cloſely ſtopt, and the Liquor preſerv'd for 
Uſe in a Cellar, - | 


Two ordinary Cupfuls of this Liquor, exhibited twice a 
Day, that is, two or three Hours before, and three Hours 
after Dinner, are highly extol'd againſt all Kinds of Fevers, 
Colic Pains, Pleuriſies, dr cutaneous Tumors, and hypo- 
chondriacal Diſorders; as alſo for cleanſing the Kidneys from 
Sand, and opening Obſtructions of the Viſcera. The Uſe of 
it is order'd to be perſiſted in for thirteen Days. If the Bod 
is cacochymic, a gentle Purge ought to be exhibited before it 
is uſed, The Effects of this Medicine are moſt ſingular in 
the Dog-days ; and it is highly extol'd as a Preſervative, if uſed 
once a Year, for two Weeks, cither in the Spring, the Au- 
tumn, or during the N s The Inventor of this De- 

. de S. Catharina, who, by uſing it thrice 
a Year, in the Spring, Autumn, and Dog-days, is reported 
to have protracted his Life, without Sickneſs, to the hundred 
and twentieth Year of his Age. After Doctor Richard Lower 
had obſerv'd the Efficacy of this Drink in the Cure of ſeveral 
Diſeaſes, he made the Preparation of it public. The cele- 
brated Hoffman publiſh'd a Diſſertation de Cura Avenacea, in 
which, inſtead of Sal Prunellæ, he orders the Uſe of depurated 
Nitre, both in continued and intermittent Fevers ; becauſe it 


is more efficacious than the Sal Prunellæ, for allaying and 
leſſening the Efferveſcence of the Blood, In the ſame Diſſer- 
tation he obſerves, in general, that the two Boiling, ordered 


by Lower, are by no means neceflary ; and that the Sugar and 
Nitre ſhould be added in the Beginning of the Operation. 
When it is ſufficiently boil'd, he orders the Ptiſan to be put 
into Stone or Glaſs Veſſels, kept for twenty-four Hours in ſome 
cold Place, and then pour'd off from its Sediments. He alſo 

5 R obſerves, 


obſerves, that this Liquor | 
the Summer, when, by the Acceſs of the 
a Fermentation, acquires an acid Taſte, and 

U. which means it becomes unfit for drinking. 
this Reaſon, tis highly neceſſary it ſhould. be in a cool 
Place, and in cloſe-ſtopt Veſſels, If one delires/to give 
this Liquor a fine Colour, which contributes nothing to its 
Virtues, he muſt boil with it one Ounce of Alkanet-root, or 
two Ounces of the Raſpings of red Sanders ; which was the 
Method of preparing it uſed by the celebrated Foannes Francus, 
The red Sanders, with the other Powders, muſt be put into 
the Veſſel when the Fire is not very ſtrong, leſt the Liquor 
ſhould come over the Margin of the Veſſels, and its reddiſh be 
chang'd into a greepiſh Colour, From a Conſideration of the 
Ingredients, tis not to be doubted, but this Liquor is of ſin- 
ular Efficacy in the Cure of many, and theſe very terrible 
Pifordens for it affords ſingular Relief, where Obſtructions of 
the Veſſels are to be remov'd ; where t and recrementi- 
tious Salts are to be waſh'd out of the Habit; where the viſcid 
Juices are to be diluted, and a due Degree of Moiſture and 
Humidity to be reſtor'd. It is alſo excellent for allaying 
Thirſt, alleviating all feveriſh Heats, and ſtopping Hzmor» 
rhages, Hence it is an mr Remedy when. uſed for ſome 
Weeks, in cronical Diſeaſes, _—_ Aſthmas, Dyſpnceas, 
Gouts, the Stone of the Kidneys and Bladder, the wandering 
ſcorbutic - Gout, ſcorbutic and hypochondriac Diſorders, the 
Jaundice, Obſtructions of the Menſes, a Chlorofis, Lippitude 
of the Eyes, the Itch, and all Impurities of the Blood, pro- 


vided bitter Balſamics are now-and-then interpos'd, in order to 


prevent the Weakneſs of the Stomach, to be apprehended from 
the large Quantity of Water. This Drink may alſo be pre- 
ſcrib'd in all thoſe Diſorders in which medicated and mineral 
Waters are proper ; and we muſt proceed in the ſame manner 
in both Caſes ; that is, we muſt prepare the Body by Vene- 
ſection and Purgatives, and increaſe the Doſe daily, beginning 
at one Pint, and proceeding to uſe two; at which Number 
we are ty ſtop, through the whole Courſe of the Cure, which 
js to finiſh'd? by ſome Laxative of a balſamic Nature. 


Rieger % 
CURCAS, alſo call'd CARPATA, and, in Malabar, 
CHIVIQUILENGA. 

This is a Fruit which grows in Malabar, about the Size of 
a Filberd, and in Taſte reſembling a boil'd Muſhroom. It is 
not uſed in Medicine. 

CURCULIO. A ſmall Inſet, which breeds in Corn, 
call'd the Weevil. The Leaves of Pellitory of the Wall, are 
reported to deſtroy theſe Inſects. 

CURCUMA. Offic. J. Comm. Hort. Amſt. 107. Park. 
Theat. 1584. Ger. Emac. 32. C. B. Theat. 679. Curcuma 
2 Hort. Amſt. Cat. 107. Curcuma radice longa. 

erm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 208. C. Comm. Flor. Mal. 99. Cur- 
cuma foliis longioribus & anguſtioribus. Breyn. Prod, 2. 40. 
Curcuma ſive Terra merita, Officinarum radice crocea. J. B. 
2. 746. Curcuma ſiue Officinarum Terra merita. Chab. 245. 
Cyperi genus ex India. C. B. Pin. 37. Crocus Indicus, Arabibus 

urcum, Officinis noflris, radix Curcuma dicta. Bon. 116. 
Cannacorus radice crocea ſrvue Curcuma Officinarum. Tourn. 
Inſt. 367. Boerhs Ind. A. 2. 127. Manjella Kua, H. M. P. 
11. 21. Kaha, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 30. TURMERIC, 

This is a longiſh, firm, tuberous Root, of a browniſh yel- 
low on the Outſide, and a deep ſaffron Colour within; of a 
ſtrong Scent, and a hot, but ſomewhat bitteriſh, Taſte. It comes 
from the Kaft Indies. It is well deſcrib'd by Herman in his 
Hortus Lugdune- Batavus, P. 209. who ſays, ** That it has 
« a tuberous long Root running acroſs the upper Part of the 
« Earth, like Ginger, of the Thickneſs of a inger, having 
„ many round knotted Circles, and many large Fibres ; from 
each of which Knots ſpring three or four large Leaves upon 
large Foot-ſtalks : They are about a Span long, and ſcarce 
«< half ſo broad, ſharp-pointed, and very much reſembling 
«© the Leaves of the Canna Indica, The Flowers grow out 
«« of the ſtrongeſt young Roots, on pretty long Foot-ſtalks, in 
% Faſhion of long ſcaly Spikes, firſt of a pale green, and aſter- 
« wards of a reddiſh yellow Colour ; from among which come 
4 forth yellow or red Flowers, in Shape like thoſe of the Canna 
« Indica, but ſmaller ; which are ſucceeded by tricapſular 
« Sced- veſlels, containing ſmall round Seed.“ 

This Plant grows copiouſly in the Woods of the Eaft 
Indies, and is propagated both from the Seed, and the Buds 
cut from the Root. It is ſaid, that in that Country there 
is ſcarce a Garden in which it is not cultivated for the ſake of 
the Root, which becomes ripe, and is dug up, after the Flowers 
are wither'd, Becauſe the Root tin ies with a yellow 
Colour, juſt as the grove Saffron does; tis therefore call'd 
Crocus Indicus, and Curcuma, which is a Name given by the 
Arabiens to every Root of a ſaffron Colour. The N 
call it Saffran de Terra, or ſubterrancous Saffron, In 
Shops. it is call'd Terra Merita, becauſe, when reduced to a 
Powder, it reſembles that Species of yellow Earth call'd Oker. 
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of the Literati are of Opinion, that this Plant is the 
Cyperus Indicus of Diaſcorides, which, he lays, <« grows in 
«© the Form of Ginger, is poſſeſſed of the Bitterneſs, and 
% other Virtues, of Saffron, when chew'd ; and which, when 
5+ the Hairs are anointed with it, ſpeedily makes them fall off.” 
Hence we underſtand, why fome make a Diſtinction between 
the Curcuma of the Greets, of which we now ſpeak, and that 
of the Arabiam, which take for the Celandine. 
According to ' Bontius, and ius, in his Herbarium' Am- 
boinenſe, the Indians levigate it on Marble, together with 
other fragrant and aromatic Species, which they reduce to the 
of an Ointment, with newly-expreſs'd Oil of 
Coco, or any other Oil. With this Preparation they anoint 
their Bodies, to defend them from the troubleſome Bites of 
Flies, for the ſake of its grateful Smell, in order to keep them- 
ſelves warm in cold and rainy Days, and with an Intention to 
leſſen the intenſely cold Paroxyſms of Fevers. This Species of 
Ointment is by them call'd Borri-Borri, or Boberri, with 
them the moſt common Name for Turmeric. The Inhabitants 
of that Country find, from daily Experience, that the. recent 
Root of 'Turmeric bruiſed, ſprinkled with Oil of Indian Coco- 
nut, roaſted in its own Leaves, under the Aſhes, and applied 
to the Parts oppoſite -to. thoſe in which Splinters, "Thorns, or 
the Points of Arrows, are lodg'd, ſoon expels theſe extraneous 
Bodies, When prepar'd in - ſame manner, and applied, it 
is alſo ſaid to ſoften Impoſtumations, to reſolve obſtinate and 
inveterate Tumors, to conglutinate recent Wounds, to ſoften 
and deterge callous and fordid Ulcers, to alleviate the Pains 
attending Contuſions and Sugillations, and to afford Relief in 
Luxations. It is alſo uſed as a Suppoſitory, when reduc'd to a 
proper Form, and anointed with Salt and Oil. Its Juice is 
dropt into the Eyes, in order to remove Defluxions and In- 
flammations; and pour'd into the Ears, with an Intention to 
ſoften and maturate Tubercles. It alſo checks Inflammations 
and Eryſipelas, when anointed with it; and, when mix'd with 
Juice of Lemons, and applied by way of Ointment to the Parts 
affected, it is ſaid to cure the Itch. Bontius obſerves, that 
the Inhabitants of China uſe this Root like that of the white 
Hellebore, in their ſternutatory Preparations, Beſides, the 
Indians make much uſe of it as a grateful Seaſoning in the 
Preparation of their Aliments. The Juice, or Powder of this 
Root, is alſo uſed for promoting a Diſcharge of the Urine, 
provoking the Menſes, and expelling the Secundines ; as alſo 
for reſiſting and preventing Intoxication. This Root, imported 
from the Ea Indies, is alſo uſed by the Europeans for medicinal 
Purpoſes ; and we commonly divide it into two Kinds, the 
round, and the long ; but this Diviſion is groundleſs, ſince 
theſe apparently diſtin Species, are but different Parts of one 
and the fame Root. e round is a Congeries of tuberoſe 
Glands ; whereas the long are the ſeveral Branches or Shoots 
ariſing from them. That is eſteem'd beſt, which is recent, 
freſh, thick, heavy, and hard to be broken. It ſeems to con- 
ſiſt of an oleous volatile Salt, in Conjunction with a bitter Sal 
Salſum ; both of which are involy'd and wrapt up in viſcid and 
earthy Parts. Abſtracting from its ſaffron-colour'd Juice, 
which it yields when chew'd, it ſeems to be poſſeſs d of Vir- 
tues very much reſembling thoſe of Ginger, though its Taſte 
is ſomewhat more faint and languid. It communicates- its Co- 
lour to the Urine, which, by the Uſe of it, aſſumes a ſaffron 
Colour, and tinges Linen. Hence we may eaſily deduce its 
medicinal Virtues, and conclude, that it is moderately ſtimu- 
lating, reſolvent, and aperient. For this Reaſon, it is highly 
extol'd as an efficacious Remedy in Obſtructions of the Lungs, 
Liver, and Spleen ; in Infarctions of the meſeraic Veins; as 
alſo againſt the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder ; and for 
provoking the Menſes, and facilitating Labour : According to 
Funcher, it is of very conſiderable Service in cold Diſorders 
ariſing - from a mucid and corrupted Serum; as alſo in Ca- 
chexies, Dropſies, and œdematous Swellings of the Feet. But 
it is a precarious Medicine, when uſed againſt the Stone, or 
in difficult Labours, ſince, in theſe Caſes, the only good Effects 
it can produce, are to be aſcrib'd to its diuretic Virtue. But 
it is moſt of all extol'd on account of its Efficacy in the 
Jaundice ; for which Purpoſe, the Chine/e preſerve it in Sugar. 
But Wedelius, in his Amanitates Materiæ Medice, gives the 
Preference to its Powder, mix'd with an equal Quantity of the 
Salt of Wormwood. Funcker, when treating of the Virtues 
of Turmeric, uſes the following Words: It is juſtly cele- 
<< brated for curing the Jaundice, provided it is exhibited at a 
„proper Time, when the Body is not intenſely hot, and 
«© when there is no violent Congeſtion of Blood to the Liver; 
„but, at the ſame time, I could neyer find any ſpecific 
Virtue in it againſt this Diſeaſe.” That this Root is of ſin- 
— Efficacy againſt Stones in the Gall - bladder, we learn 
om Hoffman, in his Clavis Schroderiana, where we have an 
Account of a Man afflicted with moſt acute Pains in his Right 
Hypochondrium, who, by taking half a Dram of Turmeric- 
root in a Draught of warm butter'd Ale, was in two Hours 
time freed from his Pains, and voided ſome ſmall Stones, of a 
4 cahpiſh 


clyiſh reſplendere Colour, N., which ments he was 
or'd'to perſe@ Health. For intel Use, ite Dog in Sub- 
ſtance is, from a'Scruple to à Dram ; but, in Decoctions and 


Infuſions, two Drams of it are generally preſcrib'd. ode 


Puluit, or the Species Diacurcume, does not in the 
7 ay of the Turmeric, but derives the Name from the 
CURMͤI, »ignr;-::Diaſcorides, Lib. a. Cap. 120. informs 
us, that this is a Drink made of Bari which is frequently 
uſed inſtead of Wine 3; but that it cauſes Pains of the Head, ge- 
nerates bad Juices, and prejudices the Nerves. Such a Kind of 
Liquor, ſays he, is alſo. prepared of Wheat, in the Weſtern 
Parts of Iberia, and in Britain. 
1 is ſometimes employed to expreſs any Flux of 
umours. 
- CURTUMA, or CURSUMA. The Chelidonium minus. 
Rulandus. les | 
CURURU-APE. 'The Name of a ſcandent Tree which 
ws in Braſi, bearing Pods, which contain Seeds like Beans. 
Theſe Seeds, thrown into the Water, deftroy Fiſh, The 
green Leaves, bruis'd, and apply'd to recent Wounds, are ſaid 
to cure them by the firſt Intention, that is, by uniting their 


CURUTU-PALA. H. M. Tbe Name of a Shrub which 
grows in Malabar. The Bark of the Root bruiſed, and drank 
with warm Water, cures a Diarrhœa; and, taken with Milk, 
is of Service in a Dyſentery : Bruis'd with Water, and apply'd 
to Apoſtemations, it is ſaid to reſolve them. | 

CUSCULIA. See CoscuLlla. . 

CUSCUTA, Offc. Park. Theat. 10. Merc. Bot. I. 31. 
Phyt. Brit. 33. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1903. Cuſcutla major, C. B. 
Pin. 219. Raii Sy nop. 3. 281. Tourn. Inſt. 652. Elem. Bot. 

13+ Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 143. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 21. Buxb. 89. 

uſcuta frve Caſſutha, Ger. 462. Emac. 577, Mer. Pin. 32: 
Caſſuta /rve Cuſcuta, J. B. 3 266. Chab. 422. DODDER. 

is is a Plant that difters from all others, in having no 
Leaves, but conſiſting of a Number of Jong, ſlender, red Fila- 
ments or Threads, by which it takes hold, and twiſts about the 
Plants that are near it, ſucking its Nouriſhment from them. It 
has ſeveral monopetalous or ſingle · leav d Flowers, divided gene- 
rally into four ſhort and narrow ts, to which ſucceed 
little round Seed-veſſels, —— each four ſmall _ It 
grows frequently upon Heaths and Commons, upon urze 
and Nettles, wc aſs in the Fields, upon Flax and Tares, doi 

eat , and almoſt choak ing them ; whence it is call” 

by the Country People Hell-veed, and DeviPs-guts. 

Dodder is opening and cleanſing, accounted good to 
melancholy and bilious Humours, to open Obſtructions of 
Liver and „good for the Jaundice, and ſerviceable againſt 


the Itch. 
— Manag... Foie is thus diſtinguiſh d: five Ce 
ithymum, Offic. Park. Theat. 10. ithymum uſ- 
a C. B. Pin. 219, Raii Hiſt. 4 1903. Cuſcuta 
3 Inſt. _ lem. Bot. 513. ogy. Cane fon. 
21. Cuſcuta minor, ſeu E pithymum, 89. 
OF THYME, © W : 
This is reckon'd by ſome to be a leſſer Sort of Dodder, 
growing upon Thyme, as the larger does upon Nettles, 
lax, Tares, and the like. It is compoſed of a Number of 
very ſmall Threads, of a reddiſh-brown Colour, matted" toge- 
ther, having frequently the Tops and Stalks of Thyme amongſt 
it, of a pretty Scent, It is brought to us from Leghorn 


and Turky. 

It is accounted a Purger of Melancholy and ſerous Humours, 
and to be uſeful in hypochondriac and melancholy Diſorders, 
and for thoſe affected with the Spleen and. Vapours ; as alſo for 
the Itch, and other cutaneous Diftempers. 

The only officinal Preparation, taking the Name from this 
Plant, is the Decoctum Epithymi. 

The Dodder of Thyme is found upon almoſt all Plants. It 
cannot live without their Aſſiſtance, for the Roots periſh ſoon 
after the Seed is come up ; and then this Plant, which is nothing 
but a Tuft of reddiſh Hairs, nouriſhes itſelf twiſting 
about the neighbouring Plants. | Its Fibres do not 4 embrace 


them, but faſten themſelves ſtrongly to them by Nipples, 
Theſe Nipples inſinuate their Points into the Pores of the Bark, 
burſt the Veſſels of which it is compoſed, and receive the extra- 


vaſated nutritious Juice. The Flowers grow in round Bunches. 


—— pry _ 2 9 two Lines oy 2 
orated at ttom, „cut into four or fve Seg- 
ments, and adorn'd with ſome very ſhort Chives, loaded with 
yellow Summits. The Empalement is cut after the ſame 
manner with the Petal, and ſends forth a Pointal, which 
faſtens itſelf in the Hole of the Petal, and afterwards becomes 
2 membranous Fruit, almoſt round, raiſed with three or four 
' rounded Ribs. This Fruit is perforated at 


faſtened to a little Capſule at the Bottom of the Empalement, 
which up the lower Part of the ſame Fruit : It contains 
ſme fi brown Seeds. That which is brought from the 


CUT. 
a5 I have experienced ſeveral times. It is rather Nomachic and 
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ft ©; Daun Epithymi. | | 4 


Dxcocrtox of Dona of Tiyms. 


root, of 
Agaric, and Salt of Tartar, of each half an Ounce. Let 
them ſtand in Infuſion together ten Hours, and then preſs 
out the Liquor. ö 


CUSPIDATED Plants are ſuch Plants, the Leaves of 

e 
int of a „ but applied to the 

Glans Penis. Alſo 1 of Bandage. : 

CUTAMBULI. Certain Worms, either under the Skin, 
or upon it, which, by their creeping, cauſe an uneaſy Senſation. 
Alſo wandering ſcorbutic Pains, which are very ſevere, and- 
cauſe a Senſation, ſomewhat like that produc'd by theſe Worms. 

CUTICULA: The Scarf-ſkin. See CuTis. 

CUTICULARIS MEMBRANA. The Dura Mater. 

CUTILLE. Certain cold Fountains in Italy, mention d 
by Celſus and Pliny, which were uſed as Baths. 

CUTIO. A Wood-louſe. See MiLLEPEDES, 

All the Parts of the human Body are inveſted by ſeveral com- 

ich Anatomiſts 


mon and univerſal Coverings, to which its give the 
Name of . 
There have been many Diſputes about the Number of theſe 


Integuments: The Antients reckon'd five, the Epider- 
mis, Skin, Membrana Adipoſa, Panniculus Carnoſus, and 
Membrana Muſculorum Communis. 

The firſt three of theſe Coverings are truly common or unj- 
verſal, that is, extended over all the Parts of the Body ; but, 


operly ſpeaking, they ought to be reduc'd to two ; for I look 
pr y ſpeaking, gh 


upon the mis rather as a Part, or an Epiphyſis of the Skin, 
than as an ment. | 
The two other Coverings, mentioned by the Antients, are 


not univerſal, but confin'd to particular Parts of the Body. 
' The TRUE SKIN, * 


The Skin is a Subſtance of very large Extent, made up of 
ſeveral Kinds of tendinous, membranous, vaſcular, and ner- 
vous Fibres, the Intertexture of which is ſo much the more 
wonderful 28 it is difficult to unfold ; for their Directions are as 
various as thoſe of the Stuff of which an Hat conſiſts. 

This Texture is what we commonly call Leather, and it 
makes, as it were, the Body of the Skin. It is not eaſily torn, 
may be elongated in all Directions, and afterwards recovers 
ieſelf, as we ſee in fat Perſons, in Women with Child, and in 
Swellings ; and it is thicker, and more compact, in ſome 
uh oy, en ys) Compactneſs bo 

ts Thic eſs are not, however, alwa 

ionable ; for on the poſterior Parts of the Body it i 
thicker, and more lax, than on the fore Parts; and on the 
Palms of the Hands, and Soles of the Feet, it is both very thick, 
and very ſolid, It is greg Frag difficult to be pierced, by 
pointed Inſtruments, in the Belly than in the Back. 

The outer Surface of this Subſtance is furniſhed with ſmall 
Eminences, which Anatomiſts have thought fit to call Papillz, 
in which the capillary Filaments of the cutaneous Nerves termi- 
nate by ſmall radiated Pencils. 

Theſe Papillæ differ very much in Figure and r ee in 
the different Parts of the Body, and they may be diſtinguiſhed 
into ſeveral Kinds. 

The greateſt Part of them is flat, of different Breadths, and 
ſeparated by Sulci, which form a kind of irregular Lozenges. 

pyratnidal Figure aſcribed to them is not natural, and a 

rs only when they are contracted by Cold, Diſeaſes, by 
boiling, or by ſome other artificial Preparation, which alters 
their ordinary Structure. 

The Papillz of the Palm of the Hand, of the Sole of the 
Foot, and of the Fingers and Toes, are higher than on the 
other Parts of the Body; but they are likewiſe ſmaller, cloſe] 
united together, and placed, as it were, endwiſe, with reſf 
to each other, in particular Rows, which repreſent on the $ 
all kinds of Lines, ſtrait, crooked, waving, and ſpiral, Theſe - 
ſeveral Lines are often diſtinctly viſible in thoſe Parts of the 
Palm of the Hand which are next the firſt Phalanges of the 


F 
Lips is made P 
rn 


.cuT 


These is another particular Kind under the Nails z the: Fu- 


pillaz being there more pointed, or, in a manner, conical, h 


turned obliquely toward the Ends of the Fingers. Tho 
which are Gund in the-hairy Scalp and Scrotum, are ſtill of 
other Kinds. nr 1 27 

The Papillz of the firſt and ſecond Kinds appear to be ſur- 
rounded at their Baſes by a ſoſt, mueilaginous, 
viſcid Subſtance, which fills the Interſtices between them, 
repreſents a kind of Net-work, or Sieve,''the Mathes or Holes 
of which ſurround- each Papill. This Subſtance is'common| 
call'd Reticulare or Mucoſum. | 

The Origin of this - reticular or mucous has not 
hitherto been ſufficiently explain'd ; and it has not been deter- 
min'd, whether it forms an uniuverſal Integument, or whether it 
belongs more properly to the Skin than to the Papillæ or Epi- 

18. 4 - | , * 

Jo demonſtrate this reticular Subſtance in public Courſes, 
the common Method is to take the boil'd Tongues of Oxen or 
Sheep; but this Method is fallacious, and may lead the greateſt 
Number of the Spectators into Miſtakes. 1 

In Inflammations we obſerve a reticular 1 
Veſſels, more or leſs extended on the Surface of the Skin; and 
curious Anatomiſts demonſtrate the ſame thing, by ſine Inje- 
Qions, which may be looked upon as artificial Infſammations. 
But neither of theſe Methods proves, that, in the natural State, 
theſe Veſſels are Blood - veſſels; that is, that they ggntain the 
red Particles of the Blood. x 

It is more probable, that its vaſcular Texture is only a Con- 
tinuation or Production of the very ſmall Capillaries of the 
Arteries and Veins, which, in the natural State, tranſmit only 
the ſerous Part of the Blood, while the red Part continues its 
Courſe through wider Ramifications, which more properly re- 
tain the Name of Blood-veſlels. ELD) 

This vaſcular Texture is of various Forms and Figures, in 
the different Parts of the Body, It is not the ſame in the Face 
with what it is elſewhere, neither is it alike on all the Parts of 
the Face, as may be difcover'd by the moſt ordinary Micro- 
ſcopes; and from hence we might, perhaps, be enabled to give 
a Reaſon, why one Part of the Body turns red more eaſily 

other. 
he inner Surface of the Skin is covered by very ſmall Tu- 
bercles, call'd commonly cutaneous Glands ; and they are like- 
wiſe term'd Glandule Miliares, becauſe of ſome Reſemblance 
which they are ſuppoſed to bear to Millet- ſeeds. : 

Theſe Tubercles are partly fixed in ſmall Foſſulæ, in the 
Subſtance of the Skin, which anſwer to the fame Number of 
ſmall Cavities in the Corpus Adipoſum, Their excretory 
Ducts open on the outer Surface of the Skin, ſometimes in the 
Papillaz, and ſometimes on one Side of them, as may be ſeen in 
the Ends of the Fingers, even without a Microſcope. 

The greateſt Part of them furniſhes Sweat, and others a fatty 
oily Matter, of different Thickneſſes, as in the hairy Scalp, in 
the Back, behind the Ears, and at the lower Part of the Noſe, 
where this Matter may be ſqueez'd out in form of ſmall 
Worms. On the Head this is call'd Dandriff, and Filth or 
Naſtineſs on the other Parts of the Body. 

By macerating the Skin in Water, or in any other proper 
Liquor, theſe Corpuſcles become more viſible, eſpecially in the 
Skin of the lower Part of the Noſe, and of the Axilla, The 
late M. Duverney demonſtrated to the Royal Academy, that 
the Structure of ſume of theſe cutaneous Glands reſembled the 
Circumvolutions of ſmall Inteſtines, plentifully ſtored with 
capillary Veſſels. The illuſtrious M. Mergagni, Profeſſor at 
Padua, has given the Name of Glandulz Sebacez to thoſe 
which furniſh the unctuous Matter above-mention'd. 

Beſides theſe Corpuſcles, there are other ſmall folid Bodies, 
almoſt of an oval Figure, contain'd in the, Subſtance of the Skin. 
Theſe are the Roots or Bulbs from whence the Hairs ariſe, and 
ſome of them are ſituated within the inner Surface of the 
Skin. 
7 *he Skin has ſeveral conſiderable Openings, ſome of which 
have particular Names, ſuch as the Fiflure of the Palpebræ, the 
Nares, the Mouth, the external Foramen of the Ears, the 
Anus, and Openings of the Parts of Generation. 

Befides thefe, it is perforated by an infinite Number of ſmall 
Holes, call'd Pores, which are of two Kinds: Some are more 
or leſs perceivable by the naked Eye ; ſuch as the Orifices of 
the milky Ducts of the Mamma, the Orifices of the excretory 
Canals of the cutaneous Glands, and the Paſſages of the Hairs. 

The other Pores are imperceptible to the naked Eye, but 
viſible thro* a Microſcopez and their Exiſtence is likewiſe 
proved by the cutaneous Tranſpiration, and by the Effects of 
topical Applications; and, from theſe” two Phenomena, they 

ve been divided into arterial and venous Pores. 

We ought likewiſe to obſerve the Adhefions and Folds of the 
Skin, It is every-whete united to the Corpus Adipoſum ; 
but it adheres' to it much more cloſely in ſome Parts than in 
2 as in the Palm of the Hand, Sole of the Foot, Elbow, 


Knee. | 
Some Plice, or Folds in the Skin, depend on the Structure of 
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CUT. 


the Membrana Adipoſa, or. as thoſe in the Neck and 
Buttocks z others do not on that Membrane, ſuch as 
the Rugs in the Forehead and Pal Which are form'd 

cutaneous Muſcles, and di more or leſs in a contrary 
- ern ion to theſe Muſcles. Folds increaſe with 


There is, beſides, à parti kind of Folds in the Elo, 

Skin of the Knee, Condyles of the Fingers and Toes, 
which are owing neither to 2nformation of the Mem- 
brana 22 nor tony Muſcle. 1 | 
2 here is a kind-of Flicæ, or rather Lines, which croſs 
Palm of the Hand, Sole of the Foot, and correſponding 
Sides of the Fingers and Toes, in different Directions. 


by 


De CuricuLa, or Ertpenns. f 
(The Outſide of the Skin is covered by a thin tranſparent 
7 


cloſely joined to ĩt, which is call'd Epidermis, Cuticula, 
r eee 

I de Subſtance of the Cuticula appears to be very uniform on 
the Bide next the Skin, and to be compoſed, on the other Side, 
of a great Number of very fine, ſmall, ſquamous Lamina, 
without any. A nce of a fibrous or vaſcular Texture, ex- 
cept ſome ſmall Filaments, by which it is connected to the 

illz, and which perhaps are detach'd from thence. 

This Subſtance is very ſolid and compact, but yet capable of 
being extended and thicken'd, as we ſee by ſteeping it in Water, 
and by the Bliſters raiſed on the Skin by Velcatories, or any 
other Means ; and from thence it ſhould ſeem, that it is of a 
ſpongy Texture. It yields very much in Swellings, but not fo 
much as the Skin, without breaking or cracking. 

The Origin of the Epidermis is as obſcure as its R tion 
is evident, ſudden, and ſurprifing ; for let it be deſtroy'd ever 
ſo often, it ſtill grows again. F: probably ariſes from a Sub- 
ſtance which tranſudes from the Papilla, and therefore the An- 
tients were in the right to call it an EMoreſcence of the Skin. 

We. muſt not, however, imagine, that it is the Air which 
dries this mucilaginous Matter, and gives it the Form of the 
Epidermis; becauſe it is found equally in the Feetus, which 
ſwims continually in Water ; and it grows even on the Palate, 
when it has been deſtroy'd by too hot Food; and under 
Plaifters applied to any Part of the Body. 

Hard and reiterated Frictions looſen it inſenſibly, and pre- 
ſently afterward a new Stratum ariſes, which thruſts the firſt 

tward, and may itſelf be looſen'd, and thruſt outward by a 
ird Stratum, and ſo on. | 

It is nearly in this manner that Calloſities are formed on the 
Feet, Hands, and Knees z and the ſeveral Laminz or Strata, 
obſervable at the ſame time on many other Parts of the Body, 
are owing to the ſame Cauſe, tho* many Anatomiſts have look*d 
upon them to be natural. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 
that, on the Palms of the Hands, and Soles of the Feet, the 
Epidermis is commonly thicker than on any other Part. 

The Epidermis adheres very cloſely to the cutaneous Papillæ, 
from which it may be ſeparated by Boiling, or, which is a much 
better Way, by ſteeping for a long time in cold Water. It is 
not impoſhble to ſeparate it with the Knife ; but this Manage- 
ment teaches us nothing of its Structure. 

It adheres ſtill cloſer to the Corpus Reticulare, which is eaſihy 
raiſed along with it; and they ſeem to be true Portions or Con- 
tinuatfons of each other. 

It is generally believed, that the Colour of the Epidermis is 
naturally white, and that the apparent Colour thereof is owing 
to that of the Corpus Mucoſum. But, when we examine 
ſeparately the Epidermis of Negroes, we find no other White- 
neſs in it, than in a thin tranſparent Lamina of black Horn. 

The Epidermis covers the Skin thro” its whole Extent, except 
at the Places where the Nails lie. It is mark'd with the ſame 
Furrows and es as the Skin, and has the ſame Open- 
ings and Pores ; and though it may be faid to paſs the Bounds 
of Skin, where it is continued inward, through the great 
Openings, yet, at theſe Places, it loſes the Name of Epi 
dermis. | | 

When we examine narrowly the ſmall Pores or Holes though 
which the Sweat paſſes, the Epidermis ſeems to inſinuate it 
into theſe, in order to complete the excretory Tubes of the cuta- 
neous Glands. The Foſſulæ of the Hairs have likewiſe the ſame 
Productions of the Epidermis; and it ſeems to give a ſort of 
Coat or Bark to the Hairs themſelves, -Laſtly, the almoſt im- 
perceptible Ducts of the cutaneous Pores are lined by it. 

Having macerated the Skin for a long time in Water, the 
Epidermis, with all its Elongations, may be ſeparated from it 
and, in that Caſe, theſe Productions carry along with them the 
Hairs, the Bulbs, and even the axillary Glands. 

By this Obſervation we may explain, how Bliſters may 
remain for a long time on the Skin, without giving Paſſage 
through theſe Holes, to the Matter which they contain; which 
Holes — to be increaſed, one would think, by the Dila- 
tation and Tenſion of the Epidermis. | 

For when the Epidermis is ſeparated from the Skin, it carries 
along with it ſome Parts of theſe cutaneous Fibres, _ 
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| being compreſs by the Matter contained in the Bliſter, '{hut 
the Pores of the ſeparated Epi is, like ſo many Valves; 
2nd it is probably. theſe ſmall Portions which have taken 
for Valves of the cutaneous Tubes. | 
_ USES or THz SKIN, 


It is principally and properly the filamentary Subſtance, call'd 
the Pody of oY Skin, which is the . Integument of 
the Body, and the Baſis of all the other cutaneous Parts, each 
of which has its particular Uſes. 
The Skin is able to reſiſt external Injuries to à certain 
Degree, and ſuch Impreſſions, Friftions, and Strokes, to 
which the human Body is often liable, as would hurt, wound, 
and diſorder the Parts of which it is compoſed, if they were 
not defended by the Skin. 

The Papillz are the Organ of Feeling, and contribute to an 
Evacuation, call'd inſenſible Tranſpiration. They likewiſe 

| ſerve to tranſmit from without, inwards, the ſubtle Particles 
or Impreſſions of ſome Things applied to the Skin. The firſt 
of theſe three Uſes depends on the Extremities of the Nerves ; 
the ſecond, on the arterial Productions; and the third, on the 
Productions of the Veins. 

The cutaneous Glands ſecrete an oily Humour of different 
Conſiſtences, and they are likewiſe the Origin of Sweat. But, 
without the Epidermis, both Papillæ and G would be diſ- 
turb'd in their Functions, on which great Diſorders muſt 
enſue. 

In order to explain the Mechaniſm of Feeling, or of the 
Touch, we ſhould firſt be made acquainted with the Senſes in 
general, for which this is I and, therefore, 
all that I ſhall obſerve here is, there are at leaſt two Sorts 
of Feeling, one general, the other particular. 

Particular Fockng is accompanied with a certain determinate 
Impreſſion, by which we are enabled to diſcern Objects in a 
very diſtin Manner, and this is properly what is call'd the 
Touch ; the proper of which is at the Infide of the 
Ends of the Fingers. eneral Feeling is indeterminate and 
indiſtinct, not being accompanied with the ſame Impreffion as 
the former. 5 
Theſe Differences in the Senſe of Feeling, depend on thoſe 
of the Papillæ, which, in Effect, appear to be more cloſe, and 
made up of a greater Number of nervous Filaments, at the 
Ends of the Fingers, than any-where elſe ; for the nervous 
Ropes that go to the _ are proportionably larger than 
thoſe that go to any other Part of the Body. 

The Epidermis ſerves to keep the Pencils, or nervous Fila» 
ments of the Papillæ, in an even Situation, and without Con- 
fuſion-; and it likewiſe moderates the Impreſſions of external 
Objects. Particular, as well as general Feeling, is more or 
leſs perfect, in proportion to the Thinneſs of the Epidermis; 
Calloſities in which weaken, and ſometimes deſtroy, both. 

Another Uſe of the Epidermis is, to regulate the cutaneous 
Evacuations —_— mentioned; the moſt conſiderable of which 
is inſenſible Tranſpiration. By this we underſtand a fine Ex- 
halation, or a kind of ſubtle Fume, which flows out of the Body 


imperceptibly, and in different Quantities. It might be call'd 
Frm pain. 1 ranſplration; to difti guiſh it from pulmonary 
Tranſpiration. 


This cutaneous Exhalation becomes ſenſible, by applying the 
End of the Finger, or Palm of the Hand, to the Surface of 
a Looking-glaſs, or of any other poliſh'd Body ; for it pre- 
ſently looks dull, and appears to be cover d with a condenſed 
Vapour. It ſeems to me, that the convex Side of the Hand 
„ Fins fog not furniſh ſo great a Quantity of this Exha- 
lation, as the Palm of the- + and the Inſide of the Fingers, 


. - 
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eſpecially the Extremities, which 2 out one Uſe of this 
Tranfpiration ; which is, to keep the nervous Filaments in due 
Order for particular Feeling. 
Another Proof. of inſenſible Tranſpiration is the famous 
Experiment of Sanctorius, continued for thirty Years without 
Interruption ; by which he found, that this Evacuation, in 
. ble Evacuations for fifteen 
This Calculation is not agreeable to what has been made in 
other Countries ; particularly thoſe from the like Experiments 
made by M. Dodart, and Morin, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences; and by Dr. James Keill, as publiſh'd in his Statica 
Britannica. Neither can the Balance inform us, whether the 
cutaneous 'Tranſpiration is greater or leſs than the pul- 
"monary. | 
A long tits 5g6, 1difcover'd a Mech to gender this Tranf: 
iration viſible, to the Diſtance of about half a Foot from the 
y ; and I mention'd it in a Theſis printed at Copenhagen. 
Tf we look at the Shadow of a bare Head, on a white Wau, 
in a Sun-ſhiny Day, and in the Summer Seaſon, we ſhall per- 
ceive, very diſtinctly, the Shadow of a flying Smoke, riſing 
out of the Head, and mounting upward ; though we cannot 
ſee the Smoke itſelf, We may try the ſame Experiment with 
4 Dog or Fowl. 
Vor. IL | 
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that the inviſible Smoke of a iſh, Warming · pan; 
or Stove, make all diſtant Objects appear trembling, when 
view?d either over, or on either Side of thoſe Utenſils. . 


The inſenſible cutaneous Evacuation is perform'd ſimpl 
. wy through the ſmall Pores 
mentioned, much in the ſame manner as we obſerve the Smoke 
to ariſe from the Entrails of an Animal newly kill'd and 
open'd, It is a particular and continual Diſcharge of the 
0 the capillary Velitiz of the 

in, 

It is naturally very moderate; and it is more abundant in 
the Summer, before a Fire, alter Exercife, and 
during the Diſtribution of the Chyle, than in the Winter, in 
cold Places, during Inaction, before Meals, 
| The tranſpir'd Matter appears to be, in ſome ſaline, 
as may be obſerv'd by applying the T to the of the 
Hand, when it has not waſh'd lately. This is, per- 
haps, the Reaſon, why we feel leſs Pain when a W is 
touch'd with the Finger cover'd with Silk, than with the naked 
Finger; but this Inconveniency might eaſily be 4 by 


ing the Hands and Fingers wel tely before 
we begin to dreſs Wounds. ISA : 


The Matter of the other two Evacuations, the Sweat, and 
thick hy r comes principally from the Glands of the 
Skin. h of them differs according to the different Parts of 
the Body where they are found, as may be obſerv'd both of 
the Filth and Sweat of the Head, Armpits, Hands, and Feet. 

This Filth or Naſtineſs of the Skin is an unctuous or fatty 
Matter, collected inſenſibly on the Epidermis, where it thickens, 
and forms a fort of Varniſh, which in time becomes prejudicial, 
by ſtopping up the Paſſages of cutaneous 2 

This Collection is more readily made in Winter, than in 
Summer; and this is the Reaſon why it is more difficult to keep 
the Hands clean in cold, than in warm Weather. J/inflow. 

.CYAMUS. A Bean, See FARA. 

Cyamus alſo fignifies a Woodlouſe roll'd up in the Form of a 
Bean ; which Form theſe Inſects put themſelves into, upon the 
Apprehenſion of any Danger. | | 

CYANUS. The Bluc-bottle, 

The Characters are, | | | 

The Extremity of the Pedicle runs into a very ſcaly Calyx, 
and the Sides of the Scales are hairy 3 the Diſk is almoſt flat 
and fungous, on which grow oblong; and almoſt cylindrical 
Ovaries, ſurrounded with an Annulus, or Ring, on the upper 
Part, on which ſtand erected downy Hairs. Within theſe 
Hairs, round the Border of the Ovary, grows a large Flower, 
tubulous, and running into the Figure of a Cornu copia. "Theſe 
Flowers are almoſt always barren, having no Tube or Stamina. 
The interior Flowers are. leſs tubulous, bellied on the upper 
Part, with a quinqueſid Border ; from the inferior Part of 
theſe Flowers, on the Inſide, ariſe Stamina, which, uniting 
in a Tube, cloſely embrace a long Pointal, furniſh'd with a 
bifid Apex, and proceeding from the Centre of the Apex 
the Ovary, The Floſcules which conſtitute the Border of the 
greater Flower, are of a larger Size, monopetalous, and, in a 
manner, bilabiated ; the Floſcules about the Middle are leſs, and 
equally divided. Boerbaaue, Ind. alt. " 

1. Cyanus ; montanus; latifolius ; vel verbaſeulum Cya- 
noides. C. B. 273. Boerh. Ind. A. 145. Cyanus major. 
Offic. Ger. 592. 732. Raii Hiſt, 1. 322. Cyanus major 
2 Park. 48 1. Cyanus hortenſic. [gr wg 447 - 2. 
nus Alpinus radice perpetua. J. B. 3. 23. Chab. iſt, 
Oxon. 3. 134. GHEAT Bü bB TIE. 1 4 

The Leaves of this Blue-bottle are but three or four Inches 
long, and about an Inch broad, pointed at the Ends, 
not at all ſerrated about the Edges, of a green Colour above, 
and white and woolly underneath. It grows about a Foot or 
more high, bearing at the Top of the Stalks (which are not 
much branched) ſcaly Heads, each of whoſe Scales is border'd 
with a black Edge; their Heads are thinly ſet about with a 
Row of hollow wide-mouth'd Flowers, j at one End, 
and ſlender and narrow at the other, of a ve Colour, 
ſet about a reddiſh-purple Thrum. The Seed is round and 
incloſed in Down. It grows in „ and flowers in Tune, 
The Leaves and Flowers are the in Uſe, and thoſe: but 


ſeldom. 

This is reckon'd the vuloewey Pls 1 Oo ho 

being commended againſt Bruiſes and Contuſions from als, 

though a Vein be broken, and the Party ſpit Blood ; as alſo to 

heal any Cut, or green . 141 5 1 4 
2. Cyanus ; anguſtiore ; 

Per. M. H 275 THE GREATER Nn 

LEAV/D BLUE-BOTTLE, OR GLOBE-FLOWER, 
3- Cyanus ; floridus ; odoratus; Turcicusz five Orientalis 

= Park. Theat. 481, M. H. 3. 134. 3. THEP 
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Cyanus; floridus 3 odoratus z Turcicus 5 five Orientalis ; 
mojo flore albo. H. R. Par. M. H. 3. 134- a. IHE 

ITE SWEET SULTAN: | £27 
5. Cyanus 3 floridus ; odoratus z Turcicus; five Orientalis; 
major ; flore incar nato. H. L. a. SWEET SULTAN WITH 
A PALE FLOWER. | | ; 

6. Cyanus; floridus 3 odoratus; Turcicus ; five. Orien- 
talis; major 3 flore luteo. H. L. a. THE YELLOW 
SWEET SULTAN. 1 

7. Cyanus ; ſegetum ; flore cceruleo. C. B. 273. Tourn. 
Int. 446. Boerh. Ind. 4. 145. Cyanus minor. Offic. Cya- 
nus minor, Baptiſecula. Mont. 38. . vulgaris. Ger. 592- 
Emac, 732. Cyanui minor, = is. Park. 482. Cyanus Se- 

tum vulgaris minor annuus. Hiſt, Oxon. . 75 Cyanus. 
J B. 3. 21. Chab; + Dill. Cat. 96. Raii Synop. 81. 

iſt. 1. 321. SMALL BLUE-BOTTL 8. 

The ſmall Blue · bottle grows to be two or three Foot high, 
and is much more divided into Branches than the great Blue- 
bottles, with many flender whitiſh-corner'd Stalks.; the lower 
Leaves are long and narrow, having three or four long La- 
cinize ſet on each Side, green above, and whitiſh underneath. 
'Thoſe which grow on the Stalks, are more narrow and Graſs- 
like, and wholly white, without any Laciniz ; on the Tops of 
the Stalks grow ſmaller ſcaly Heads, more thickly beſet with 
Flowers, in Shape like the great Blue-bottle, but much ſhorter, 
of a pure azure Blue. The Seed is ſmall, white, and Wy 
The Root is woody, with many Fibres, / periſhing yearly. It 
Naß. every- where among the Corn, flowering in June and 
uly. 

Camerarius affirms, that in Saxony they give a Glaſs of Beer, 
in which a Handful of it has been boil'd, to thoſe who have'the 
Jaundice, and Retention of Urine. The ſame Author bathed 
the Gums of young Children with the diſtil'd Water of the 
Janus, mix'd with the Juice of Cray-fiſh, to make them cut 
their Teeth caſy : The Powder of this Plant, according to the 
ſame Author, reſolves the St. Antony's Fire in the Face. 
Tragus ſays, that half a Dram of the Powder of the Seed- of 
. is a pretty good Purge; and that the diſtil'd Water 
of its Flowers is * An for the Redneſs and Inflammation of 
the Eyes; ſome Saffron and Camphire may be added to this 
Water, to render it more active. In fine, the Decoction of 
Cyanus is diuretic and emmenagogic. Martyn's Tournefort. . 

According to Ettmuller, the Root of this Plant, kept in 
one's Hand till it becomes warm, is by ſome ſaid to ſtop Hæ- 
morrhages of the Noſe ; and, if it is gather'd on the twenty- 
eighth Day of May, call'd Corpus Chriſti Day, all Hzmor- 
rhages whatever. According to Tragus, half a Dram of its 
Root, reduced to Powder, and exhibited internally, evacuates 
the Bile by Stool. According to Pontedera, it nd with 
reſinous Parts; for which Reaſon ſome, when the Intention is 
to Purge, exhibit a Dram and an half of its Powder in ſome 
proper Liquor. | TU nile. | 12 
e Flowers are uſed in Medicine, and have many repugnant, 
and in Ces Opinion, uncertain and precarious Virtues aſcrib'd 
to them: Thus, for Inſtance, they are ſaid to be exhibited with 
Succeſs, in order to extinguiſh feverifſh Heats ; to prevent the 
bad Effects ariſing from the Stings and Bites of venomous 
Animals; to reſiſt Putrefaction, and remove Contagion. They 
are alſo ſaid to be beneficial to thoſe who are diſorder*'d by 
Falls from Eminences, and Contuſions, and to ſuch as, by any 
Misfortune whatever, have internal Concretions of Blood. By 
ſome” Authors, they are recommended in the Jaundice, the 
Dropſy, ws ne of Urine, Retentions of the Menſes, the 
Itch, and Ulcers of all Kinds. Tragus informs us, that the 
Flower and Sceds, made into a Decoction with Wine, and 
drank, are an excellent Remedy againſt the Wounds inflicted 
dy Spiders and oy One Dram of the Flowers and 
Heads reduced to a Powder, and exhibited for ſome time in 
Wine, is by ſome extol'd as a Remedy of ſingular Efficacy in 
the Jaundice. According to Camerarius, the Natives of 
Saxony boil a Handful of the Flowers in Ale and Butter; which 
Preparation they exhibit in nn rem and Suppreſſions of 
Urine. * — in his Clavis Sebroderiana, informs us, that 
he ſound a ion” of the Flowers effectual for carrying off 
the Waters by a Diaphoreſis in a beginming Dropſy ; and, that 
the ſame Effect was produced by them in a confirm'd Dropſy, 
we find in the Pþbemterides, Nat. Curieſ. Derad. Z. 4. S. o. 20. 
The celebrated Frederic Hoffman, in his Diſſertatio de Remed. 

rme/ticirum Prieftanitia, affirms; that, in a Suppreſſion of 
Urine, nothing is mote effeQual for- promoting its free Dif- 
charge, than à Decoction of the Flowers of the ſmall Flue- 
„ eſpecially when mix d With Nettle - ſeeds. According 
tniuller, the Flower, either alone, or in Conjunction 

nfuſed in Wine, or made into 


wicht che Flowers of Larkſpur, i 


a Detection with Water, gently provokes Urine, the Menſes, 
e 


* when ſuppreſs'd; nee Agricola, in his Chtrargia 
recommends a Decoction of the Flower of Buc- 
bottle, and Larkſpur, in all Diſorders of the Urine. And if 
to theſe the Flowers of Marigold are added, the Decoction 
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wilt be apptopriated to Diſetſes of the Uterus. Putrid Ulcers 
are ſaid to be cured by dropping the expreſs'd Juice of the 
Flowers into them, or ſprinkling them with their Powder. 
Linen Cloths, ſays Pontedera, impregnated with the Juice of 
theſe Flowers, ate to be applied to putrid Ulcers ; by which 
Remedy, the Ulcer is not only cleanſed, but the Contagi 

hinder'd from ſpreading to the adjacent Parts. According to 
Bauhine, the Juice of this Flower, if uſed as a Gargle, con- 
tributes to the Cure of putrid Ulcers in the Mouth. "The 
ſame Author alſo informs us, that the Italian Women uſe 4 
Fumigation of theſe Flowers, in order to remove a Strangula- 
tion of the Uterus. According to Camerarius, the Flowers 
and Heads dried, and reduced to a Powder, are, with uncom- 


mon Succeſs, ſprinkled upon an Eryſipelas. Theſe Flowers 


are ſo efficacious in quickening the Sight, that they a 
ſaid to render the Uſe of ele a 1 
fluous ; for, according to the celebrated Boerhaave, when 
gently dry*d in a Shade, where the Air is not moiſt, and either 
reduced to a Conſerve with Sugar, or uſed by way of Infuſion 
like Tea, they are ſingularly beneficial ; firſt, in Caſes where 
the Eyes are darken'd, and render'd dull, by a Superfluity of 
thick and ſordid Moiſture. Secondly, in Cafes where the na- 
tural Humours of the Eye are inſpiſſated, and become 
viſcid. And, thirdly, in Caſes where the Intention is to 
remove Lippitude. Timæus affirms, that in hot, ſaline, and 
acrid Defluxions of the Eyes, ſingular Relief is by 4 
Liquor prepared in the following M ner: N 
N TH nn 9 ming 207 NEU 9 | 
Take of the Flowers of Blue-hottle, gather'd . before « 
Riſing of the Sun, as much as you eaſe : Bruiſe Far: 
in a Marble Mortar ; put them into a wide - mouth'd Glaſs 
Veſſel, which is, to, be cloſt- ſtopt, and expoſed to the 
Heat of the Sun for a whole Month. | Then let the 
Glafs be ,cover'd over with Leaven, put into a Baker's 
Oven, and bak'd along with Bread; by which means an 
5 14 ophthalmic Oil, or rather Liquor, will be 
Ve. of i L * 0 f | - 


The Water of the Flowers of Blue-bottle, diſtil'd with 
common Water, is by many extol'd as an efficacious Remedy 
for Inflammations, Redneſs, and Lippitude of the Eyes; as 
alſo for 8 and ſtrengthening. the Sight, if the Eyes 
are frequently waſh'd with it — * but it is ſtill more 
efficacious in removing Inflammations of the Eyes; if, as 
Tournefort adviſes, a proper Quantity of Saffron and Camphire 
are added to it. Ettmuller intorms us, That the Water of 
«© Blue-bottle-flowers may ſerve as a Vehicle, when, in a Sup- 
« preſſion of Urine, and in the Stone, an Emulſion of the 
„Seeds of Violets is to be exhibited. The external Uſe of 
„ theſe is ſaid to be of ſingular Advantage in all Diſorders of 
« the Eyes, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from the Small-pox. The 
«© Water of Blue-bottle-flowers, mix'd with that of Chervik 
is an excellent Remedy in Cataracts, when applied warm 
„with Linen Cloths ; but it will be more efficacious, if a 
„little, either of Camphire or Saffron, is mix'd with it.“ 
With this Water, the Juice is extracted from a live Crab 
bruiſed, for anointing the Gums of Children in Dentition. 
This Water, for Diſorders of the Eyes, ought, according to 
Geoffroy, to be prepar d in the following Manna: 

, M543 ee Nas Jo 10 l took 6 

Take any Quantity of th Flowers ef Bkesbottle, path? 

with their Caliecs; teu He em for 1 
four Hlours in 4 ſüffelent "Quiittity' of Snow-Water; 
then aiftik in a gentle" Jand-beat The Water, yielded, iv 
that celebrated Water, to which the Freue have given the 
Name of Eau A Caft-Eunette, YO OOO 
12 2570 


. Ys! Har's Wai ather 
from the Flowers of Bhue-bottle, in 17 ien 5 4 
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bright, is an excellent Remedy for Inflammations of 
Eyes; und if an Addition is made of Muſk; Benjamin, and 
Orange- flowers, he recommends it for procuring a florid Co- 
lour of the Countenance, eſpecially when mix'd with Virgin- 
honey. Some Authots are of Opinion, that this Plant, and 
more ' eſpecially its Flowers; are aſtrlügent and drying, like 
Plantain, and that they conſequently act by reſtigerating. But 
Caſpar Hoffman, in his Treatiſe de Malicamentis Officinalih 
ſeems,” wit more r to maintaiti the eontrary Opinion, 
in the following Wards: .<* The Bitterneſs, which ' is. ſuffi- 
66 ciently mani eſt, as alſo the acrid Taſte of the Leaves, are 
„ ſufficient” Proofs, that the Cyanus is not cold, but hot: 
The penetrating and deobſtruent Virtues of a Decoction 
« of it in Wine, or Ale, in Dropſies, the Jaundice, in Falk 
cc from Eminences Contuſiens, and Cafes where there are 
„ internal Concretions of Blood, are alſo ſufficient. Proofs of 
<< its hot Qualities, which are till conſitm'd by its Power of 
<< evacuating- the Waters in Dropfies, which I have expe- 
«© nenced during a long Courſe of Practice. For tis cer-' 


tain; that the bitter and acrid Taſte diſcovers Qualities which 
ac by ſtimulating,” reſolving, -"and opening; provided the 
above-mention's Effects are founded upon genuine and real 
Obſervations. Geoffrey, upon ſubjecting the Flowers of the 
Cyanus to a chymfeal Analyſis, found that they yielded a 
large Quantity of an acid, and ſome wu auſtere legm, a 
ſmall Quantity of an urinous Spirit, a"Wnſiderable CH 
of an Oil as thick as an Extract, ſome fix'd alcaline Salt, 
ſome Earth. The Flowers have but à very faint Smell, and a 
ſubaſtringent Taſte; from which Circumſtancę they feem to 
contain an eſſential vitriolico-tartareous Salt, mix d with a 
large Quantity of Oil. Of theſe Flowers there are ſeveral 
Shop- Preparations, ſuch as the Aqua Ophthalmica inſſgnis in 
Lemery's Pharmacopte univerſelle, the Potio Philomedica in 
the Collectan. Leydenſia, and ſome others, ſufficiently cele- 
brated for their Virtues. | 

I ſhall take notice of another Uſe of this Plant, which, 
tho? it does not belong to Medicine, is curious, and may be 
turn'd to ſome 8 in Countries where there is great 
Plenty of the Cyanus Segetum Flore cœruleo. According to 
Mr. Boyle, the recent Flowers of this Plant yield a Juice, 
which, when immediately expreſs'd, aſſumes a pretty deep 
and agreeable bluiſh Colour, and which, by dropping Spirit 
of Salt into it, is chang'd into areddifſh Colour; but, by the 
Addition of a ſtrong Solution of alcaline Salt, inſtead of the 
acid Spirit, it aſſumes a grateful greeniſh Colour. Goteſchedus, 
in his Flora Prufſica, acquaints us with the Uſes, to which 
they are applied by Painters, in the following Words: «© Theſe 
«© Flowers are to be bruis'd in a Stone Mortar, with a wooden 
c Peſtil, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of Alum, A 
« Part of the Leaves thus bruis'd are wrapt up in a clean 
Linen Cloth; then another Portion of them is wrapt up in 
«© another Part of the fame Cloth; and thus the Whole of 
© the Flowers are to be diſpos*d of, Layer above Layer. Then 
<< the Portions thus wrapt up are to be gently prefs'd with the 
Hand, that the whole Cloth may be equably impregnated 
with the Juice ; then the Flowers are thrown away, and 
the Cloth, when-dry'd, is immers d in a ſmall Quantity of 
% Water, in which Gum Arabic has been difloly'd ; by which 
„ means the Water aſſumes a — —— 2 
8. Cyanus; ſegetum; flore albo. C. B. P. 273. H. Eyſt. 

1. E-BOTTL 


e 7. F. 7. Fig. 3. «, CORN BLU 
WITH A WHITE FLOWER. 


9. Cyanus ſegetum; flore purpureo. C. B. 273. H. E/. 
Thid. Fig. 4. a. net. ee 2 535 
ro. Cyanus; ſegetum ; flore incarnato. C. B. P. 273. 


H. Eyft. Ibid. Fig. 2. 4 f | 

| 8 E flore violaceo. C. B. P. 273. 4. 
12. Cyanus ;; ſegetum ; flore rubro. H. EVH. Ibid. Fig. 
5. 4. Mn ee | oa 


13. Cyanus; ſegetum 3 flore albo, fundo immaculati can- 
, e ee eee 


14. Cyanus; ſegetum; flore ex albo violaceo. Tabern. 
Tr. 148. a. 8 * 
15. Cyanus; ſegetumz flore-albp, umbilico cceruleo, vio- 
laceo, purpureo. H. Ey/t. Ibid. Fig. 6. a. 1 
16. Cyanus ; ſegetum; flore albo, fundo purpureo. C. B. 
P. 273. H. Eyt, Bid. Fig. 7. a. 2 
ha Cyanus ; ſegetum; flore albo ; fundo carneo. H. R. 
Par. a. | 
18. Cyanus ; ſegetum ; flore albo, fundo atropurpuraſcente. 
H. R. 5 a. = 1 W 
1 Cyanus 3 hortenſis; flore Blend, cceruleb. C. B. P. 
neee | 
| ph Cyanus ; hortenſis ; flore pleno, purpureo. C. . 
274. 4. _ 
= Cyanus ; hortenſis; flore pleno medio, purpureo. C. 
B. Rn. * 4 £ 
22. Cyanus ; fruteſcens; Hiſpanicus. ä 
_—_ N. Ai (99901057 "Broth. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
e at,” The Eye f a Needle, or the Orifice of 
the internal Ear.” © * | i 
* CEE CUS, dbu! The hollow Part of a Probe, 
form'd in the Shape of a ſmall Spoon, as in an Ear-picker. 
2 xyalos, ſo 2 ow, the REY * to 
out. a common, Meaſure, both of the liquid and 
dey Kind, Leoni? e Gr and Romans, and contain'd the 
ſixth Part of,a Cotula, or. the twelfth Part of a Sextariys ; for 
the Sextariui, as Well as the Hs, was divided into twelve C 
64, each of which is equivalent to an Ounce: Hence the 
 Sextans was equal two Cyarhi,. the Duadrans to three, the 
Triens to four, the Quineuux to” five, the Smit to fix, the 
Stiptunx to ſeven ; the Bes to eight, the Dodrans to nine, the 
Dextans to ten, and the Deus to deven.”” Theſe wete the 
ſeveral Names given to the Cups or Veſſels, wich contain'd 
two, three, four, or more Cyathi, "The leaſt” Veſſel was 
therefore a Cyathas, which was à Kind of Ladle, wich which 
they took Wine, or any 6ther Liquor, out of Bowis, arid 
pour'd it into Cups, for one Draught, as is obſcrv'd by Ca- 


* 


"A 


Fe us of Hecamede's preparing Cyceon, -raſp'd "Cheeſe and 


faubon in Athen. Lib. 8: Cap. 9. Hence Plautus in his MF 
nechmur uſes the Word Cyathiffare, for meafuring any Liquor 
in Gathi. This the Greeks calPd xveliCerr, which they ap- 
propriated to thoſe, who did not, at one Draught, drink 
whole Sertarii, but, by repeated Evacuatlons of the Cyathus, 
fell upon Means to intoxicate theniſelvesi From the Smalneſs 
of the Cyathus,- thoſe are proverbially ſaid #9 meaſure the Sea 
in a'Cyathus, who undertake impraRticable Things. In (theſe 
earlier Ages, the Cyathus, or one Ounces, was not the'Mea- 
ſure appropriated to the Abſtemious ind Valetudinary, but the 
Sextans, or two Ouyces, Beſides, che Cups moſt generally 
us ' d for common Drinkin the Trientes, which contain'd 
fout Cyathi, or Ounces; e Deumr, on tbe contrary, 
which contain'd eleven "Ounces, was the Cup us'd by ths 
Topers, who drank it off at one Draught. Hence Suetonint 
in Cap. 77. commends ug Ceſar," for his Frugality and 
Temperance,” becauſe, after Supper, he only drank three 
Sertantes, which were equivalent to ſix Gyathi, or Ounces z 
and, even when he was inclin'd to indulge himſelf over the 
ſocial Bowl, he is ſaid never to have exceeded fix Sextantes, or 
twelve Cyathi.' It was alſo cuſtomary among the Romans, 
when they were inclin'd to indulge themſelves at any 'Enter- 
tainmient, to drink as many Cyathi, as there were Letters in 
the Name of their Patron, whether Man or Woman, This 
Practice, together with that of drinking nine Cyathi, in 
Honour of the Nine Muſes; and three, in Honour of the 
three Graces, are alluded to in ſeveral Paſſiges of the Latin 


Claſſics, | 
Both among the Greets and Romans, the Cyathus was a 
dry, as well as a liquid Meaſure, Thus Pliny, in Lib. 21. 
C. 34. informs us, that the Cyathus of the Greets weigh'd ten 
Drams. Galen, in his "Treatiſe de Ponderibus & Menſurit, 
Cap. 15. aſſerts the ſame ; but in Cap. 4, 13, and 14. he in- 
forms us more explicitly, that a Cyathus contains twelve 
Drams of Oil; thirteen Drams and one Scruple of Wine, 
Water, and Vinegar; and eighteen Drums of Honey. In 
the twelfth Chapter alſo of the ſame Book, he tells us, that 
among the Veterinarii, a Cyathus conſiſted of two Ounces. 
The modern Phyketans make a Cyathuy contain an Ounce 
and an half. 
CYBITON, %. See Cuntrus. 
CYBIUM, ci. large Bea ſiſu, cut into cubical 
Slices, - Flix. * 10 | | 
CYBOITDES, tC; See Cunornes. 
'CYCEON, ont. from as, to mix. Among Latin 
Authors jt is call'd Cinnum, and is commonly ſaid to have 
been # Mixture, of the Oonſiſtenee of a Pap, us'd by the 
Greeks, and compos'd of Wine, Honey, fine Fioar; Water, 
and Cheeſe. In theſe remote Ages there ſeem to have been 
two Kinds of it; à leſs valuable one, compos'd of a Mixture 
of Water and Meal; and another, more rich and delicate, 
made up of Wine, various Kinds of Meal, ''Cheeſe, arid 
ſometimes Honey. In the Account Homer, in Thad, 11. 


atley- meal [74 d,,ũ , which Cuſaubon in Hthen, L. 11. 
C. 12. explains by Polenta, or fine Flow} are only mix 
with Wine, withoiit the leaſt Mention of- Honey and Water. 
And Ovid, in the fifth Eook of his MAeramor ph. when ſpeakin 


of the Draught of Cyceon, ' preſented by an ehrte en of 
«Athens to Cog only mach menten W ter mis d with 
fine Flour, Hence 'tis obvious, that the Gern con ſiſtet 
of Water mix 'd with Meal alone; ſor the Polens Only: differs 
from the Farina Hordei, in that th ne is Arya If we 
conſult the Writings of Hippocraterj We Wo find, that he 
ve the Name of Cyceon to a Mixture of Water and Meal; 
tor in his ſecond Bogk u Diætd, ter havin 175 
Virtues of a certain Mixttre of fitte (ip , and Water, or 
Wine, be adds'the following Words : e Bat'a Cytron, pre- 
« par' with Water Alone, fefrigerates "ni noorithes ;* when 
6 prepar'd with Wine, it beats; uri es, and 'renders the 
0 Patient coſtive ; when ptepir*#'with Honey, it is lefs heat- 
ing and nguriſhing, but more purgative, if the Honey is 
genuine and unadutterated'; but if it is otherwiſe, it is ſo 
far from purging, that it rather renders coſtive, All G- 
„ ceons, ar d Wick Milk, are highly nouriſhing; but, with 
<<" that t8 cep; it renders coſtive ;*with'that of Goats, it-is 
<< 'more purgative with chat of Cows, leſs; and that of Mares 
„and Aſſes, more. Jenn. Corndraug,” in his Interpretation 
of this Paſſage, after the Words all" Meran, inſerted, hat i, 
of Meal, intendigg, no _ by, the - to inſinuate, 
that Meal alone, df any Kind, was ſuſßfeient to make a'Cy- 
can, when thix'd with any Laer —— n the Text 
vr may without ny Conſtraint inter, © that in thoſe Days, not 
ly Water and Wink; but alſo ſeveral Species TEE were 
15 preparing Cyzrons. Galen, in che nijfith, Chapter of his 
firſt Book d. Hlimentorum Fucultur. dees not beſitate 30 give 
the Name of Cyceon to tug ordinary Prifarr hib h pP.4 A 
pare; by mixing Nob, Honey, and Cumin, wich Water 
which by been a little boil'd;, That Salt was alſo an _ 


F 


- 


; 
A. a. 247+ Malus Cydenia, Cute, Offic, 
. Chab. a2. | Adalus Cotonca 


te Quince the Fruit 
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dent ſometimes us'd in Cycrons, we may gather from Hype 


crater, in ſome Paſſages of whoſe Works an unſalted Oe 


is * be an e Seeds of white P 
and Linſeed were alſo us ppocrates in preparing Gy 
ceons, as we find in his Book de Diata. From what ray, > 
ſaid, tis obvious, that the Greeks by the Word Cyceon under- 
ſtood any miſcellaneous Draught, or confus'd Mixture, pre- 
d of Ingredients of different Natures, according to the 
ign and Intention of the Phyſician. Hence Cyceon is pro- 
verbally us'd for a turbulent 1 State of Affairs, as 
alſo for a Perſon who turns all Things tepſy-turvy. Charterius 
explains the zvaedr by Aoretum, which, among the Antients, 
was a kind of Sallad, made of Herbs, Milk, Wine, Oil, 
Cheeſe, and Garlick. Durst, in his Commentary upon 
the Book of Regimen in acute Diſeaſes, takes Cyceon for a 
certain Aliment prepar'd of a Mixture of Milk, Honey, Wa- 
ter, Wine, and Cheeſe ; to which Heurnius alſo adds, Herbs. 
Hieronymus Mercurialis is of Opinion, that the Cyceon was a 
certain Species of Aliment prepar'd of Meal, Eggs, Honey, 
Wine, and Cheeſe, As for the medicinal Virtues of Cyceons, 
'tis certain that nothi 
to all Preparations of this Kind, ſince, in the very Nature of 
the Thing, we muſt Judge of their Virtues from the Qualitics 
of their Ingredients. We have already ſeen what Diſtinctions 
fea ap made with reſpe& to this Affair: But, when he 


ſimply of Cyceon, tis highly probable he only meant a 
ixture fine Flour with Wine: Thus, for Inſtance, 


when in the ſixth Book of his Epidemics, Set. 6. he recom- 


mends a Cyceon againſt Pains, he means a Mixture of Meal 
and Wine, In his ſecond Book de Merbis, he orders a like 
Cyccon to be drank in a Hydrocephalus, after the Exhibition of 
a Vomit : But when, for Patients labouring under a quartan 
Fever, he intends an aqueous, and not a vinous Draught, he 
adds, Let the Patient drink a Cyceon pore with Water. 
When the Cyceon is to be compos'd both of Water and Wine, 
as alſo of other Ingredients belides the Meal, he explicitly 
mentions theſe Ingredients. Thus in his "Treatiſe de mterns 
Afett. when the —— is aflited with Thirſt, after Evacua- 
tions, and the Uſe of the Bath, he orders him to drink a cold 
Cyceon prepar'd of black auſtere Wine, mix'd with an equal 

uantity of Water: And in his firſt Book de Morbis Muliebr. 
thinking that medicated Aliments, of a drying Quality, con- 
tributed to the Cure of Exulcerations of the Uterus, he or- 
ders the Exhibition of a thick Cyceon prepar'd of Cheeſe, 
roaſted Linſeed, fine Flour, white Poppy-ſeeds, and thin 
auſtere Wine. In his Treatiſe de intern:s Aﬀect. for ſuch as 
labour under Conſumptions, he orders what. he calls @ florid 
Cyceon, prepar'd of the Roots of Smallage, Dill, Rue, Mint, 

riander, young Poppies, Baſil, Lentils, the Juice of ſweet 
and vinous Pomegranates, black auſtere Wine, the Meal of 
Vetches, and fine Flour ; together with the Shavings of old 
Cheeſe, made of Goats-milk. 

CYCIMA, Litharge. Rulandus. | 

CYCLAMEN. Sow-bread. See ARTHANITA. 

CYCLISMUS.. A Troche. It ſignifies, alſo, a ſort of 
Rugine, of a circular Form. 

YCLOPION, xuzauxw. The White of the Eye. 


CYCLOS, A A Circle. But in Hippocrates it im- 


ports the Cheeks, and the Orbits of the Eyes, 


CYCLUS METASYNCRITICUS. See DiaTRITAs, 


and M TASYNCR1s1s. 
CYCNARION, rden. The Name of a Collyrium, 

mentioned Galen, and Paulus Agineta. It was fo 

call'd becauſe of its white Colour, reſembling that of a 


Swan. | 
' CYCNUS, det. A Swan. See Crenus. | 
CYDAR. Jupiter ; that is, Tin. Rulandus, 
CYDONATUM, rere. The Name of a Prepara- 


tion of Quinces, with an Addition of Aromatics, deſcrib'd by 


ry lan, A We 
. Quince-tree. 

The Characters are; | | 

It is low, with ſpreading and contorted Branches; the 
Calyx reſembles that of the Pear-tree ; the 
ceous, and tapetalous like that of the Pear-tree ; the 
Ovary alſo | 
much like a Pear, carnous, harſh, umbilicated, containi 


ſeveral glutinous Seeds,. within five membranous Cells; 
cover d with a hoary Down. Boerhaave, Index alter, Part 2. 


FS 155 nM fructu oblongo, leviori. T. 632. Beerh. Ind. 
, — er 
12 p 2. Raii Hiſt.” 2. 1452. J. 1. 27+ 
Ger. 1264. Emac. 145 vulgaris, Park. A 


Su ſatiua,  Jonſ. Dendr. 8. Mala Catonea majora, C.. B. 


Pin. L k „ III 
net. N Dendr. 538. III. 


? 


| 8 7 80 . 1 +] 
of a Tree, which ſcarcely grows 
\ 1 . aw | * -” 
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* 


can be advanc'd, which extends 


Flower is roſa- 
that of the ſame Tree ; and the Fruit is 


Lee Exor1cais the Covatan. 


ruit and Seed are uſed. 
b cordial, and agreeable to the Stomach; 
hening it, and helping Digeſtion, and ſtaying Vomiting 
iccough. They are likewiſe reftringent and binding, 
ic and mollifyi tempering the Acrimony of the 
Humours, and 2 inn fore Mouths — — 
and a Thruſh ; for which a Mucilage made of them is fre- 


quently preſcribed. The ſame outwardly. us'd is very healing | 


to ſore chopt Nipples. 
Officinal Preparations of _ are the Syrup, the Ele- 
b. 


Huarium Diacydonium, and 


The Hiſtory of Plants, aſcribed to Boerhaove, - ſays thus | 


farther of them, that 

| The Juice of Quinces, before they are quite mature, is very 
friendly and ſtrengthening; when mature, it is leſs aftringent, 
and ſo it is when well boiled. The Seeds are of a quite con- 
trary Quality, being emollient. Infus'd cold in Roſe water, 
they are of excellent Service in Ophthalmies, and in allaying 
the Heat of the "Tongue and Fauces. An Emulſion of the 
Seeds with pure Water eaſes the, Pains of Combuſtions, if the 
Tendon be injur'd ; whence it appears, that the Seeds are 
anodyne : They are alſo of ſignal Uſc in ſpitting of Blood, 
Ulcers of the Lungs, and the 1 


Syrupus Cydoniorum : 
SYRUP of QuincEs.” 


Take ſix Pints of the clear Juice of Quinces; boil it gently 
till Half is evaporated, and at d ubs off > wh, nu 
that riſes u it 3 then put to it three Pints of red 
aſtringent Wine, and of fine Sugar four Pounds; which 
boil into a Syrup, that may be aromatized with Cinamon, 
one Dram and an half; of Cloves and Ginger, each two 


This bath Aeſue for its Author, and hath been retained in 
all the Diſpenſatories of the College; tho? the preceding to 
this gives the Liberty of making it with one Pint of the Juice 
of Quinces only, and two Pounds of Sugar, and only melting 
them together, as the other ſubacid and auſtere Syrups ; and 
that way the Shops have been of late moſt accuſtomed to 


make it. 
Diacydonium. | | 
Take of the clean Pulp of Quinces, cut into Slices, and 
boiled up to Thickneſs, in fair Water, eight Pounds; of 
the whiteſt clarify d Sugar, boil'd up alſo to a due Con- 
ſiſtence, ſix Pounds; and boil. them together into a 
thick Subſtance. N | 22 


* bach, for a | 2 2 in moſt Diſpen- - 
atories ; but it is now altogether made by the Confectio : 
by the Name of Marmalade. | Fog ge 
Rob Cydmiorums : : 

Res Farne... 4 

Take of the depurated Juice of Quinces, as much as you 
pleaſe ; and, after it is gently boil'd. to the Conſumption 

of a third part, add 8 ie half a Po 

Sugar, and continue a flow Heat, till it becomes of 2 


due Conſiſtence. 


Theorben Spe are, e e ee 
2. Cydoniaz ſtuctu breviore & rotundiore. 7, 633. THE 
APPLE QUINCE, ot 33. PHE 


3. Cydonia; anguſtifolia ; vulgaris. 7. 633. THE COM- 
MAN def , as Et Ea CO 


onia ; latifolia; Lufitanica. J. 633, THE BROAD- 


C 
LEAV/D PORTUGAL QUINCE. 


e, Tod. alt, Vol. 2. 
CYEMA, zen. A Conception, or F * * 8 
CYGNUS NGT. The Name of Callyfium de- 
ſcrid'd by Aetizs, Tetrab. 2. Serm, 3+ Cap. 104. and mention d 
C Med. Lo LS ooo oa 
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CYGNUS, Offic. Aldr. Orn. 3. 8. Bell. des 

— — 2 IN, 328. Sym 2 8 

wetus, ith. 355. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 1 
bin 174. Ober, Schrod. 5. 321. Will. Ornith. 271. 
THE SWAN. 

- The Part of a Swan uſed in Medicine is the Fat, which is 
eſteem'd emollient, attEnuating, and lenient ; and is therefore 
faid to be for the Piles, and Indurations of the Uterus. 
Mix'd with Wine, it removes Freckles of the Skin, if theſe 
are anointed with them. 

The Skin of a Swan is ſometimes directed to be apply d to 
Parts affected with a Rheumatiſm ; „ It is 
ſaid to ſortify the Nerves and Stomach, to diſpel Flatulences, 
und to aſſiſt Digeſtion, when apply d to the Stomach, 
_ CYTTES, A Name for the Lapis Aztites. See Ak- 
TIT 

CYLICHNE, a A ſmall Veſſel, or Box, for hold- 
ing Medicines. © A Gally-pot, or Pill-box. . 

CYLLOS, Ade, in Hr ates, is one affected with a 
kind of Luxation, which bends outwards, and is incurvated or 
| Hollow'd inwards. Such a Deſect in the Tibia is call'd 208 
ors ( Cyllaſit ; and the Ao to whom it belongs is, by the 
Latin, 2 Varus, and oppoſed to Valgut, BN g, ( Bleſſi 2 
one who has his bent the other Way. ates 
Articulis, with Galen's Comment thereon. KAAN xorain, 
in Coac. is the ſame as +yxepim in Prorrhet. and . a 


ſwelling, protuberant, gibbous Belly. Kn, in Hi 
de Articulis, frequently alſo imports maim'd, mu — 
tracted, weak, and imperfeR. 


CYMA, 40%, and, by the Figure Synereſis, aha. Fetus, 
and Feetura are Names for 3 call a Sprout, or little 
Shoot. This, in Botan ifies the ſuperior ſmall tender 
Stalk, which Herbs — * forth in the Beginning of the Spring; 
and it is, in a particular Manner, applied to thoſe delicate and 
tender Shoots produced at the firſt Budding of Ca . Some 
Latin Authors have call'd it Turio and Aſparagus. In a more 
extenſive Senſe, the Word ma ſignifies the Tops of any 
Plants whatever, according to Ray in his Hf. Plantar, 

CYMATODES, were Ayer from xzvue, a Wave, Un- 
c_ It is appl d to the Pulſe. See PuLsvs. 

{BALAR A. A Name for the Linaria; folio glabro, 
age ; Hedere folio Clematitis. See LinAR1A. 

CYMBALARIS CARTILAGO. A Name for the Cri- 
colde Cartila 
. CYMBIFORME OS. The Name of a Bone in the Heel, 

Crus 

CYMINUM, Cumin. See erben 

CYNANCHE, zuwdyx"n. A Species of Quinſey. See 
ANGINA. 

CYNANCHICA MEDICAMENTA are thoſe Medi- 
cines appropriated to that terrible Species of Quinſey, which is 
accompanied with an Inflammation of the Fauces, an incredi- 


ble Difficul of Seng, and which is call'd Cynanche, from 
the Greek Words x, „ and 4x, to ſuffocate ; for 
when Dogs are hang'd, — S their Bodies are not ſuffcient- 


ly heavy to produce a ſtrong Compreſiion of the Rope une 

y do not die ſuddenly, but ſtruggle for a — * 
time with Death, with their Eyes turgid, and their Tongues, 
which are now of a leaden Colour, hanging out of their Mouths, 
which are open, grinning, and foaming ; and becauſe, in this 
Diſorder, a Set of fimi = ptoms afflict the Patient, tis 
therefore call d Cynanc he. e Remedies, appropriated ſor its 
Removal, are ſuch Antiphlogiſtics as ſpeedily produce their 
Effects, liberal Veneſections, and powerful Evacuations by 
Stool; 2 with other refrigerating and relaxing Medi- 
exhibited internally, and applied See 
ARORA. 


CYNANTHEMIS. A Name for the Cetils fei. 


| CYNANTHROPIA, from nden "Dog, and Arber, a 

Man. A kind of melancholy Delirium, in which the Perſons 

affected believe themſelves to be changed into Dogs; and, in 

conſequence thereof, endeavour to act like them. 
 CYNCHNB, zuyxvs, A mall Vellel, or Box, to hold 

Medicines, or to exhibit them in. 

CVNICUS, ine. + Canine. "Certain Convulfions are 


call'd Cynic Spaſms.'' See Sr As Mus 
CYNIPHES, in Helmont, ſignifies Gnats, or Flew - 
.. CYNNABAR: | The fame as Citnanan. © 


- CYNNIA, CYMIA, or CARORA. "A vel in 'the 
EE Unna.  Rulondus. 
OBOTANE. | A Name for the c ferids. 


: © CYNOCEPHALUS, 3. 'A e my 
bes, 2 
The we A See Cat. 
CYN : Dog's Mercury. Nissen 


IIS. ; 
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Sharpneſs of the Blood; and, by — ty 


CYN 


- CYNOCYTIS: | The Dog-roſe. See CY OSS A Ts. 
CYNODECTOS, ainidnere; Bitten by e mad Dol 
roſe L. 2. C. 99. 
NODES, . Canine: 
' CYNODESIION. xuroojpuer, from xder, which 88 
rimes imports the inferior Part of the Prepurez 0 Ne 
yo. 1 by which the Prepuce is bound upon 
CYNODONTE from der, a Dog, and e, a Tooth, 


The Calyx conſiſts of one Leaf, which is deeply cut into 
five Parts : The Flower is monopetalous, Funnel-ſhaped, and 
alſo deeply cut into five to. Where it beg begins to expand, 
appear 54 hairy little Heads ereR, like cylindrical 
and under them are five Stamina, proceeding from the Tube of 
the Flower. The Fruit conſiſts of four h, and, for the 


moſt part, Cells, affix'd to a pyramidal quadrilateral 
Paget containing a flat Seed. haue alter; 
art 1 
* mentions _- — of this Plant. 
joſſum vulgare. C. B. Pin. — Ger. 
Eras. 04. Park: pu ef 1. Hi. > Ho 448. 


» Merc. — 2 


car bf, 129. Elem, Bet. 116. 2 Pls 3 
5 35 byt. rit. 33. Beerh. Ind. A. 192. . Flor. Fen, 


4 226, "Oh ; Cynoglo Ger. 659 Rai hop. 
loſſum wul oy 83 ak Hiſt. ” 489. 

Hin. Cat, GED" H TONGUE, Dale. 

The = dl the 4 — Hounds - tongue is thick and 


of a dark- brown Colour on the Outſide, and - whitiſh within: 
The lower Leaves are near « Foot long, and two or ——— 


broad, pointed at the Ends, being ſoft and woolly in handling 
The Stalk grows to be two or e Revs the hi beſet wit 
ſmaller and narrower Leaves, and having on their Top ſev 


Flowers, growing together, of a ſullen red Colour, in Sha 
like Buglofs, but much leſs, appearing but little above 
green Calyces they ſtand in ; each Flower is follow'd by four 
at rough Seeds, ſtanding. about the Piſtillum, a 8 
they are all join'd together, like a Shield or Buckler ue 
wo Plant has a fetid Smell, like the Utine or Dung of Mice. 
I os by Hedges _ Road-fides ; and flowers in June and 
The Root only is uſed. 
Root of this Plant is cold, drying, and binding, uſeful 
in catarrhous Defluxions upon the and to temper the 


good for all 
kind of Fluxes and Hemorrhages, as well as for a Gonor- 


rhoea. 

It is likewiſe reckon'd among the Vulneraries z and good 
againſt ſcrophulous Tumors, both taken inwardly, - and applied 
outwardly as a Cataplaſm, 

The only officinal Preparation from this Root is the Piluls 


de C Das gloſſo. 
Bark of its Root is a little bitter, ſaltiſh, 
lutinous : It gives a pretty deep-red Colour to the blue 
t is likely, chat the Sal Ammoniac, which is naturally in the 
Salt of the Earth, predominates in this Plant, where it is tent- 
per'd with a great deal of „ Earth, and fetid Oil, 

The Hounds-tongue, analyſed, gives ſtrong Indications of an 
acrid Salt and Sulphur : Thus the Root of it is proper to ſtop all 
ſorts of Defluxions, and to correct acrid Humours. It is uſed 
in Ptiſans and Broths. It has given Name to the Pilule de'Cy- 
noghſſo, which Faventinus recommends very much for C 
bur thoſe which are deſcrib'd in Nen Diſpenſat 
muſt be uſed. Faventinus mix'd half a Dram of theſe Pi 
with one Dram of Aloes, two Drams of the Juice of Liquorice, 
and as much Syrup of Violets as was to form them 
into Pills. The Leaves of this Plant are rulnerary and deter- 
five. Martyn's Tournefort. 


Pix uA DE CynoGLos0 :: Grmpound Pill of Heande-tengue, 


Take of the dried Roots 'of Hound white Hen 
bdbane- ſeeds, and Opium, of each half an of Ma- 
ſtich, ſix . | 
Caſtor, and Storax, of each one Dram and a half: Let 
mme Hounds- tongue · root, the Henbane- ſeede, and Caſtor, 
be powder d together 5 but the Maſtich, Saffron, Olibe- 
num, by themſelves f Let the Opiom de 
1 into Gun Slices, and & Dlved in Lowes; afterward 
put in the Powders, and make into a Mabs of a Conil. 


— OE 
oY n 7 oUN TONGUE, Tk 


ITE LOWER) - 
2 2 debe, ex albo & rubro variegati 44. 
4 A, 62 2 


ln 


3. Cyno- 


* 
d 
CYP | 
. Cynogloſla ; media ; argentea ; Apula z campeſtris ; cali- 
3 Col. 1. 172. Deſcr. 171. Ic. 
6. Cynogloſſum; ſempervirens. C. B. F. F715 Prodr. 2 
V. H. 3. 440. EVER- GREEN HOUNDS-TONGUE. 
7. — a minus. C. B. P. 257. Bugloſſum, an- 
22 ſemine echinato, T. 134. ppula ruflicorum. 


d. 1240. 
ECynogloſſum; Creticum; latifolium ; ſcetidum. C. B. 


P. 257. M. H. 3. 449. | 

2 „ See H. Ex,. At. 0, 8. F. 6. 
T. 2. 5. H. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Val. 1. 

0 YNOLOPHA, ab Pollux calls theſe certain Aſpe- 


rities of the Vertebtæ, in the Beginning of the Spine of the 
Bac 


k, | 
 CYNOLYSSA. . The ſame as Lyſſa, Aua, that Species of 
Madneſs which is cauſed by the Bite of a mad Dog. 
CYNOMORON. A Name for the Cynocrambe in Paulus 
Agineta, See MERCURIALIS. 
| CYNOMYJA, A Name for the PsyYLLiUM in Ori- 
ba , 


SS NORRHODON, from xd, a Dog, and pid oy, a Roſe. 
The Dog-roſe. See CyNnosBATOs. 
. A 

a canina, Cynaſbatos, Cynorrhodon, c. a Hlve- 
1 Cynorrhodon, . Mont. Ind. 51. RU 
ſylveftris, inodora, ſeu canind, Park. Theat. 1017. Rali Hiſt. 
2. 1470. Doc, 3. 44. Roſa canina inodera, Ger. 1087. 
Emac. 1270. Mer. Pin. 105. Roſa Hlugſtris vulgaris, flore 
odorato, incarnato; C. B. Pin. 483 ourn, Inſt. 638. Elem. 
Bot. 501, Jonſ, Dendr, 402. Dill. Cat. Gif. go. Reja 51 
veſtris vulgaris, flore edorato, Buxb. 285. Raſa ſylveſtris, 
Merc. Bot. 1. 65, Phyt. Brit. 105. Roſa ſylve/tris, variorum 
colorum, foliis TT inodoris, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 111. Roſa 
K alba cum rubore, folio glabro. J. B. 2. 43. Chab. 108. 

HE COMMON BRIAR, OR DOGS-ROSE. 

The wild Briar, or Roſe, that grows on the Hedges, has 
winged Leaves, like Garden Roſes, but ſmoother and greener. 
The Flowers are ſingle, of five white, and ſometimes pale-red 
Leaves; and, when they are fallen, there ſucceed roundiſh red 
Seed-veſlels, full of Pulp, incloſing white corner'd Seed, co- 
ver'd with ſhort ſtiff Hairs, It grows every-where in the 
Hedges, and flowers in Tune; and the Hips are fit to be ga- 
ther'd about the latter End of September. On the Stalks of 
this Plant grows the Bedeguar, which is a reddiſh-green ſpongy 
hairy Excreſcence, made by ſmall /chneumon Flies. 
The Flowers of the wild Briar are accounted rather more 
reſtringent than the Garden Roſes ; and, by ſome, are reckon'd 
as a Specific for the Exceſs of the Catamenia. The Pulp of 
the Hips has a pleaſant grateful Acidity, ſtrengthens the Sto- 
mach, cools the Heat of Fevers, is — ood for Coughs, 
and Spitting of Blood, and the Scurvy. The is accounted 

traordinary good againſt the Stone and Gravel; and the ſame 
vos are attributed to the BEDEGUAR, which ſee. 

The only officinal Preparation is the 7953 Cynoſbati. See 
ConsERva. See HYDROPHOBIA, Ebrenfridus Hagendor- 
nius wrote a Treatiſe expreſly on the Subject of this Plant, 


which is intitled Cynofbatologia, Jenæ, 1679, 
 CYNOSORCHIS. A Plant call'd Dogs- ſtones. See 
ORcHis. 


CYON, xvar, A It imports alſo the inferior Part 
of the Prepuce, and the Penis, 4 10 
CrOPHORIA, xvogoeia, from xunye, the Fetus, and 
gige, to carry, Geſtation, ſpoken of a Woman with Child; 
or the Time of Geſtation. 1 3 
Cr PARISSUS. The ſame as CyrRESssUSs, which ſee, 
PERI. See GRaMRN CYPEROIDES. 11 
CYPEROIDEA GRAMINA. See GRAMEN  CyPE- 
ROIDES., | als 0:9 | [40735 
CYPERUS. a7 N 
The Characters are, 1 5 
The Stalk is triapgular, and bears, on the Top, à Panicle, 
conſiſting either of a Multitude of full, or narrow ſcaly; and 
compreſs d Spikes, in cloſe Order, or of numerous ſmaller Lo- 
cult. Boer baave t Index alt. Part 2. K .doif 
*., The Species are, 1s RN nts.) 
1. Cyperusz odoratus ; | radice long; five. Cyperus officina- 
rum C. B. Pin. 14. Theat. 216. Boerh. Ind. A. 2.165. Tourn. 
Anft. $27. Blam. Bet. 419 Opera agu, Offic, Ger. 28. 
Emac. 30. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1299. p. 3. 425. Cyperns longus 
oddpratus,. Park. Theat, 146. Gyperus: longus  odoratus,; Hit. 


Oro. 3» 237 uncut and ſpeciaſs,. J. B. 2. 
ol Be, 194 LONG-ROOTED CYPE- 


8. 
Ide long Cypetus has a great many narrow graſſy Leaves, 
0. and in handling, among which al et 
Stalk, about two Foot high; on th Tap of which grows a 
Tuff, or Panicle, epnſiſting of ſmall brown ſcaly! Spikes, with 


< . 


à few ſhort Leaves ſet on at their Bottom. The Root long 
Aud lender; of ardark-brown., Colour.on the Quelide, 
lighter Within, of a pant Scene; and u little; hut ad bitter 


© 4; 2 


* Fe 


in Taſte. | It grows in ſome Parts of England in the Marſhes 
but we have it generally brought from Italy. Miller's Boe: 


'- ſp | * 
2. Cyperus; rotundus ; eſculentus ; anguſtiſolius. C. B. 
Pin. 14. Theat. 222. Hift. Oxon. : 7 


. 236. Tourn. Inſt, 327. 
Elem. Bot. 419. Beerb. ind, A. 2. 166, Trak, One J 5. 
505. Tark alinathalle Theophrafti, Chab. 195. Cyperus 
eſculentus, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1301. Cyperus rotundus, eſculentus, 
angufifolins, C. B, Pin. * Theat. 222, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 236: 
ourn. Inſt. 527. Elem. Bot. 419. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. _ 
Cyperns eſculentus frve Trafi Italarum, Ger. Emac. 32. C 
rus dulcis rotundus, Trafi dulce wocatus, Park. Theat. 146. 
SWEET CYPERUS, OR RUSH-NUT. | 

It grows in hah, and other Parts, The Root is uſcd, and 
agrees with the other Species in Virtues. 

3. Cyperus ; rotundus ; inodorus ; Germanicus. C. B. P. 
15. Th. 215. Beerh. Ind. alt. Vol. 2. | 
| Belides the preceding Species of the Cyperus, Dale mentions 
the following : | | "=" 

CyPERUs ROTUNDUs, Offic, Cyperus rotundus Orienta- 
lis major, C. B. Pin. 13. Theat. 208. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1299. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 206. Cyperus ratundus Syriacus, Ger. Emac, 
31. No. 3. Cyperus rotundus, odoratus, 2 Park. Theat. 
145. Cyperus Syriacus & Creticus rotundior, J. B. 2. 502, 
Chab. 194. ROUND-ROOTED CYPERUS. 

The Roots of the round Cyperus are of the Bigneſs and 
Shape of a Nutmeg, rough and brown on the Outſide, and 
whitiſh within, of a pleaſant fragrant Sweetneſs, faſten'd toge- 
ther by ſlender Strings: In its Leaves, Stalks, and Manner of 
growing, it pretty much reſembles the long Cyperus, and is 

ought from Turkey. | | 

e long and round Cyperus are much of a Nature, and 
have the ſame Virtues, being heating and drying, expelling 
Wind, and ſtrengthening the Bowels: They help the Colic, 
provoke Urine, and the Terms, and prevent the Dropſy: They 
are cephalic, and good for the Swimming of the Head, and 
Giddineſs; and are ſometimes uſed in abſterſive Gargariſms for 
Ulcers in the Mouth and Gums. Miller's Bot. Of. 

Geoffroy adds, that the round Cyperus is carminative, emme- 
nagogue, ſtomachic, and diuretic. Hippocrates recommends it 
in Diſeaſes of the Uterus; and Simon Paulli in Ulcers of the 
Bladder, mix'd with the Schenanthe. 

CYPHI, v, is a Compoſition of ſixteen Ingredients, 
which are Honey, Wine, Raiſins, Cyperus, Roſin, Myrrh, 
Aſpalathus, Sefeli, Juncus odoratus, Bitumen Judaicum, 
Thryon, [bevs, a fort of Ruſh, Hlander reads heiu, a Fig- leaf ] 
Lapathum, both ſorts of Juniper-berries, which they name the 

at and the ſmall Juniper-berries, Cardamoms, and Calamus. 

heſe Simples are not compounded in a careleſs Manner, but 
the ſacred ritings are read to the Apothecaries, while they are 
mixing them. I here ſeems to be ſomething extraordinary in 
the very Number, being the Square of a Square, and the only 
evenly even Number, which has its Area equal to its Circum- 
ference, But theſe, it muſt be confeſs'd, are the leaſt Reaſons 
for its ſalutary Effects, which are more to be aſcrib'd: to the 
aromatic Qualities of the ſeveral Ingredients, Cyphi emits a 
ſweet and wholſome Fragrancy, by which the Air, being 
changed, produces, by means of Reſpiration, due Motions in 
the Body, and receives itſelf a mild and pleaſing Temperature; 
by which every thing, which fits uneaſy upon the Thoughts, is 
gently removed; and thoſe daily Cares, which are as ſo many 
etters of the Mind, are, without the Help of Ebriety, relax d 
and diſcharged ; and. the Imagination, and that Faculty within 
us, which is the Seat of Dreams, are purify'd, and brighten'd 
up like a Glaſs; and all this is done as effectually as by the 
Sound of a, Harp, which the Pythagoreans uſed in order to 
compoſe themſelves to Sleep; and by whoſe lulling Melody the 
irrational Part of the Soul, the Seat of the Paſſions, was charm'd 
and reduced to due Moderation and Obedience: For Odours 
oftentimes recal the fainting Senſes; and, on the contrary, as 
often blunt, and compoſe. them to Reſt; the Exhalations, by 
Pear Smoothneſs, diffuling tbemſelves over the Body; as ſome 
hy ſicians ſay, that Sleep is procured by Vapours, proceeding 
from the Aliment, and ſmoothly creeping about the Viſcera, 
where they excite a kind of Titillationn | 

The &gyptians uſe the Cyphi in'a medicinal Potion, on ac- 

count of its clearing the internal Parts, and relaxing the 
Po. iin nin e i AY.) 

It is alfo to be conſider d in this Compoſition: of the Gi, 
that the Roſin is the Work of the Sun, [arid/that the 8 
a Tear which diſtils from Plants by the Light of the Moon,. Of 
the logredicnts ſome delight in the Nigiit-ſeabn, being nou- 
riſh'd with cold Spirits, Shades, Dews, and Humidities: Fot 
he Light of the Day. is ſingle, and upiforty,! and the Sun, as 

indar ſays, ** is ſeen thro the void ther; but the noctur- 
nal Air is ix d and temper'd with various Lights and Qyalities, 
which, from a general Copflux from all the Stars, unite-like 
Seeds in one, It is not without Reaſou, therefore, | that the 
former, as being of a ſimple Nature, and procreated by the Sun, 
are burnt in Sacrifice in che Daytime; but tdb others,” which 


arc 


+ 429 | 


* 


ate a Mixture endued wich all kinds of Qualities, abe pffer d in 
the Beginoing of the Night. Platarch 4e Jhde & Oftrde, | 
--$uidat, under the Article xUp:, fays, that this was made by | 
0 


Mat bos, the Egyptian; but confelles, that he does not kn 
the Compoſition. Under the Article Maralbet, he informs us, 
that he was an Z£gyptian Prieſt, who wrote upon the Compoli- 
tion of the Op. ww" BEL, 3 
The Compoſition call'd 2585 much uſed in the E 
tian Sactifices; and hence the 0 call'd Trochiſci f, 
acquired their Name. | a 
Trocnisct Cypneos. 


Take of the Pulp of fat 
_ © Hufks and Stones, and of Cyprus Turpentine, of each 
three Ounces ; of Myrrh and Schœnanth, of each one 
Ounce and an half; of Cinnamon, half an Ounce; of Ca- 
lamus Aromaticus, three Drams ; of round Cypreſs-root, 
Spikenard, Caſſia-wood, Juniper-berrics, fat Bdellium, 
and Wood of Aloes, of each two Ounces and a half; of 
' Saffron, one Dram; a ſinall Quantity of Canary; and of 
the beſt deſpumated Honey, a ſufficient ry: Let 
the Myrrh and Bdellium be reduced in a Mortar, wi 
Wine enough, to the Conſiſtence of a thin Honey ; then 
ſtir in the Turpentine, the Pulp of the Raiſins, and the 
Powders ; and let all ther be well ſimmer'd, with 
- Honey well deſpumated, into a due Conſiſtence to be 
formed into Troches. "a 


This is but a troubleſome ſition ; but, as it is made a 
ſanding Ingredient in the Mithridate, its Prgſcription is ſtill 
neceſſarily retained here, as it is likewiſe in the Augaffan, and 
all other officinal Diſpenſatoties of Note. It is originally aſcrib'd 
to Damocrites, who, it ſeems, attempted to reform the Mith- 
ridate, and contrived theſe Ingredients into this Form on purpoſe 
for that. It is taken notice of by Galen, de Antidetis, and re- 
commended, in ſome Caſes, by itſelf ; but modern Practice 
knows no other Uſe for it, than what it was originally deſign'd 


for. 

CYPHOMA, and CYPHOSIS ; xu2#pe, or xvpwns, froth 
xv>lw, to bend. An Incurvature of the Spine of the Back, 
when the Vertebræ incline preternaturally outwards, . 

CYPRESSUS. The Cypreſs. | 
* The Characters are, | 
Tbe Leaves are ſquamous and flat: The Male Flowers, 
which are ſquamous, 2 at remote Diſtances from the Fruit, 
on the ſame Tree : Ihe Fruit is of a ſpherical Form, and is 
compoſed of many woody Tubercles, in which 
hard angular Seeds. Miller's Dictionary. | 

Beerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Cypreſſus; meta in faſtigium convoluta ; quæ Fœmina 
Plinii. T. 587. THE COMMON CYPRESS-TREE. 

* This grows to be a large, tall, high Tree, covered all over, 
almoſt from the Ground, with flender. Branches, growing cloſe 
together, making the Tree have a pyramidal Shape, with ſmall, 
ſhort, ſharp, and, as it were, ſcaly Leaves, which coyer over 
all the young T wigs. The Flowers are ſmall and ſtamineous, 
ſucceeded by Cones or ——_ as they are call'd, which 55 
round, near as big as Aa ut; when ripe, opening wi 

ſeveral Clefts, in Which lie brown, flatuſh CT Seele It 
is planted in Gardens for its pleaſant Verdure, being a Perennial 
or Evergreen, holding its Leaves all Winter, and ſho! ing out 
freſh in the Spring. We have two Species growing in our 
Gardens, whereof the Femina, or that whoſe Branches grow 


are Ccontain'd 


cloſer together, is the moſt common, having ſomewhat longer 


Nuts than the Mas, whoſe Branches are more expanded, and 
Cones or Nuts rounder. ES Pages: $6010 
The Cones or Nuts are principally uſed ; the Leaves, but 
ſeldom : They are accounted very drying and binding, good to 
ſtop Fluxes of all Kinds, a Spitting 0 2 bod, Diarrhœa, Dy(- 
entery, the immoderate Flux of the Menſes, and involuntary 
Diſcharge of Urine :. They prevent the Bleeding of the Gums, 
and faſten looſe Teeth ; Outwardly they are uſed in ſtyptic 
W Fomentations and Cataplaſms., 
4. THR ramos extra ſe ſpargens; __ Plinii. 7. 
587. THE MALE SPREADING CYFRESS. , 
3. Cypreſſus ; Virginiana ; foliis Acaciz deciduis, H L. 
Ho doth us THE. VIRGINIAN CYPRESS-TREE, 
WITH LEA ESTIKE THE, ACACIA, WHICH FALL 
OFFIN ER. ' Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 
CYPRINUM OLEUM, zo Tex ie. „ 


Take of Oil of unripe Olives, (iA 3upaxive) waſh'd, one 
Ceramium (a Meaſure containing about ten Gallons two 
Pints) ; Rain-water, one Ceramium and a half; of which 

mix one Half with the Oil, and reſerve the other to be 
mixed with Spices. Then take of Aſpalathoa, five Pounds 
and a half; of Calamus, fix Pounds and a half; of 


Myrch, one Pound; Cardamoms, three Pounds nine 
„ 


. well cleanſed from the 


0 


2 Ounces ; Elecampane, nine Pounds five Ounces. 3 


the Bitumen Judaicum, and macerate it in Water 3j then 
ſet it over the Fire with the Oil till they boil. . Difſolve 

_ © the Myrrh in odoriferous Wine, bruiſe the Calamus, and, 
mixing them together, take out the Aſpalathus, and put 
in this Mixture of the Calamus into the Oil; and, when 
they have juſt boiled together, remove the Veſſel from the 
Fire, and ſtraiſ it off, Then, having bruiſed the Carda- 
moms, and mixed them with the.reſt of the Water, pour 
thereto what was boiled, and continually ſtir it with a 
8 * till it de quite cold. Afterwards ſtrain off the 
Oil, and to forty-eight (I read ui inftead of ai, with Cor- 


narius) Pounds of Oil put forty-ſix Pounds eight Ounces 
of Flowers of Cypreſs ; 29 4: let 9 to 
macerate, paſs them thro' a Wicker t. If you deſire 


more of it, you may put in the ſame Quantity of freſh 
Flowers, and am be off in like — 7 — may 
make a ſecond or third Maceration, if you pleaſe, the 
Preparation being the ſtronger for it. In chuſing it, you 
ought to regard its Goodneſs, and the ſtriking F 
of its Smell, Some mix Cinnamon with it, 


Cyprinum is of a heating and mollifyi ality, and opens 
the Mouths of the Veſſels: on L oh proper in 
Affections of the Uterus and Nerves, and alſo for Pleurifies and 
Fractures, either by itſelf, or mixed with Cerate. It is alſo an 
Ingredient in Malagmas for the Opiſthotonos, Quinſey, and 
Inflammations in the Groins ; and alſo enters the poſition 
of Acopa. Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. bs, | 
CYPRUS. See PHYLLAREA ; folio Liguftri, Fas! 
. CYPSELE, or CYPSELIS; n, or ue, The 
Wax of. the Ears, | 


CYPTARION, The Name of an Antidote in Mhrepſus, 


Sea, * Cap. 9. 
5 RANIA. In Rulendus the Farces of Saffron infar'd in 
il. 
CYRBASIA, Properly the Tiara, a Sort of 
the Perſian Monarchs. 2 —— fo 


worn 
8 makes uſe of this W 
es 


in his Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Women, in deſcribing a Sort 
of Covering which he directs for the Breaſt, | 


CYREBIA, eis, The Huſks of Barley, or of other 
Corn which fall off whilſt they are torrify ing, or ſoaked in 

ater, 

CYRENAICUS SUCCUS, The fame as Laszapis 
TIUM. . | 

CYRSEON, The Podex, or Anus. 

CYRTOIDES, ene. Gibbous. | 

CYRTOMA, r. Any preternatural Tumor, Pro- 
tuberance, or Gibbolity, * 
 CYSSAROS, ae. The Podex, or Anus. 
_ CYSSITES. A Name for the Lapis Atitos. | 

- CYSTEOLITHOS, trom 4e, the Bladder, and ider, a 
Stone. The Stone in the Bladder. | | 
_ CYSTHEPATICI DUCTUS. . The Cyſthepatic Duds, 
that is, Ducts which convey: the Bile. from the Liver to the 
Gall- bladder. = » 453 550] WE * ; 
. CYSTICAPNOS. . .. I Game | 

The Characters are, * Fin, 
It hath an annual fibrous Root ; the Leaves, Branches, and 
Flowers, have the Appearance of climbing Fumitory; the 
Fruit is an oval Bladder, 'pierced thro” by ih 15, to which are 
faſten'd round Seeds on every Side, incloſed again with one 
common Veſicle, which is expanded about the Axis. 

Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
. | Cyſticapnos 5 Africans ; ſcandens. Fumaria, ricana, 
veficaria, ſcandens. Par. Bat. App. 7. "Faria, allu, veſi- 


' aria, Pw hs Sommers it exiturg autumni figrens, Aithiopica, 


Plukn. 400. a. AFRICAN CLIMBING: BLADDER: F- 
ORE. ons, Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. * 

„ Af. & ſmall Bladder. 
CS TIS, . 75 


| 1 r 
2 49 . ladder. of Uzine 3 but Gy/tis Fella 
7 all bladder. Hence Cxſtis is applied to any — 
of morbid 


| Humours reſembling a Bladder, / ... A 
, CYSTOTOMIA, ;ftom en, the Bladder, and 2H, to 
cut. Operation of Lithotomy, on A 201 
1 un The Name of a Colhytium mentioned by 
.CYTINUS, The Flaes of the Pomegranate. -. +) 7 
The Charadters,, acconding to. Aillin, age 
It bath, papilionac or Butterfly) Flowers, which are 
2 by compre ods, in which are contain'd man 
ney- 


d Seeds; The Branches are flexible, and —4 
ſometimes Leaves, and at other times three Leaves join'd 


Boerbaove mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is, 


* eniſta ſcoparia ; vulgaris; flore luteo. Tourn. 


tiſo-g 
40. Boerh. Ind. A. 2.27. Genifia, Offic. Ger. 1130. 
1311. Chab. 83. Mer. Pin. 44. Genifta vulgoris, 


” 7 


" 1 
a | 7 


. 
r 


1. 
paria, Park. TR 228. G 
Pin. 395. Genifta non ſpinaſa 
Dendr. 372. Genifta anguloſa trifolia, 
Hiſt. 2. 1723. Synop. & 47 4+ 288 ſcoparius vulgaris, 
Elem. Bot. 508. COMMON BROOM. Dal. 

This has a large, thick, woody Root, running deep in the 
Earth, whence it is with Difficulty extirpated ; from which 
ſpring a great Number of Stalks, growing pretty cloſe together, 
which are very tough, ſomewhat welted and angular, growing 
two Foot or more high. It bears at every Joint three ſmall ov 
Leaves, growing on a common Foot-ſtalk, which quickly fall 
away, appearing bare of Leaves for a great Part of the Year. 
"The Flowers 
being large and papilionaceous, of a bright-yellow Colour, and 
are ſucceeded by flat very hairy Pods, containing ſmall, brown, 
Kidney-like Seed. It grows in Fields and Commons, and 
flowers in April and May. The Flowers and Stalks are us'd. 

Broom is an aperitive and hepatic Shrub, 8 Obſtru- 
ctions of the Liver and Spleen, provokes Urine, and is 
accounted very good for the Dropſy, _ infuſed in the 
common Drink. The Aſhes likewiſe, infuſed in Ale or 
Wine, are uſed againſt the ſame Diſtemper, cauſing great 
Diſcharges of Water by Urine. The Flowers, before 
are grown to any Bigneſs, are pickled with Salt and Vinegar, 
and are eaten for Sauce, like Capers, and are eſteemed by 
many as wholſome for the Stomach, and good againſt Diſeaſes 
of the Spleen and Liver. | 

Cordus has obſerved, that this Plant ſtinks like the Elder : 
Its Smell ſeems ſtronger to me, and to approach to that of 
the fetid Oils: Its Leaves are bitter, and give no Redneſs 
to blue Paper; whence we may conjecture, that they con- 
tain a Salt reſembling the natural Salt in the Earth, mixed 
with a great deal of fetid Oil: Thus this Plant is aperitive 
and diuretic. Pena and Lobel! affirm, that, in Guien and 
Auvergne, the People eat Broom-flowers in Sallad, without any 
Provocation to vomit. Simon Paulli has obſerved, however, 
that two Drams of theſe Flowers, infuſed in Hydromel, 

urged very well. If it be fo, it is probable, that the Vinegar 
ſtops their purgative Quality ; for every body knows, that 
Acids weaken Purgatives. "Theſe Authors alſo have ob- 
ſerved the Seeds of Broom to be very little emetic. Tragus 
recommends the diſtil'd Water of Broom-flowers for the 
Stone: He ſays, that a Scruple of the Seed, powder'd, is 
ſudorific ; and that a Glaſs of the Juice of the Branches, 
macerated in Water, gives great Relief in the Sciatica and 
Quinſey. Dodonæus preſcribed the Infuſion of the young 
Shoots to bring off the Seroſities of hydropical and cachectic 
Perſons by Utine : He alſo gave them to drink the Aſhes of 
the ſame Plant, infuſed in White-wine ; but he gives notice, 
that they are acrid, They may be corrected with Cream 
of Tartar, ins Cæſar Claudianus mixed them with the 
Salt of Wormwood, and has publiſhed this Secret as an excel- 
lent Remedy for the Dropſy. The Extract of the Leaves 
has the ſame Virtues. Ihe Conſerve and Extract of the 
Flowers are good for the Diſeaſes of the Stomach. They are 
uſed 7 the 4 Pills, — are R * before _ 
Theſe Pills are ſtrengthening, and kee open : 
are made after the fo n * 4 
Mix the Extract of eight Ounces of Rhubarb, that of the 
like Quantity of „four Ounces of Maſtich, fix 
Ounces of Myrrh, two Ounces of Saffron, one Ounce 
of the Extract of Broom-flowers, and as much Balſam of 
Peru ; make them into Pills, and let a Dram be the Doſe. 
Marty's Tournefort. 


— remarkable, that Sheep are preſerved from the Rot, by 
browtfing u IL | 
CYTISUS. 5 | 

The Characters, according to Miller, are, | * 
It hath papilionaceous (or Pea- bloom) Flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed Pods, in which are contain d ſeveral 
Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. ' To which — be added, the Leaves 
are, for the moſt part, roundiſh, and ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Nettle-tree. % — .+-44%. op 
\  Boerhaave mentions fixteen Species of this Plant, © 

1. Cytiſus Alpinus ; latifolius ; flore racemoſo, 


| Elem. Bot. sog. Nrn. Inf. . Boerh. Ind. 4 2. 46. 
Laburnum, Ge. Chab. 78. trifolium  Anagy- 
ridi ſimili, J. B. . Emac. 1427. 


Mere. Bot. „ Phyt. Brit. 


. 361. fnagyris, Ger. 12 1 
©”: 14 7 ah N 
e 15 $515 N 


w on the Branches from the Middle upwards, 
 PENDULOUS FLOWERS. 


they LEAV'D SMOOTH BASE 


.CYz 


245. Anagytis non fatida major vel Aldina, C. B. Pin, 20 
42 is non 270m vel Alps 7; Dend. 364. 
BEAN-TREFOIL-TREE, Dale. | 

The Leaves are refrigerating, and diſcuſs Tumors ; and 
Decoction thereof provokes Urine, f 
2. Cytiſus Alpinus ; latifolius ; flore racemoſo, pendulo 
foliis variegatis. 7. 6 Anagyris, non fatida major, Al. 

na, foliis ex allo & UM eleganter variegatis, Plukn. Alm. 
Bot | 


. Cytiſus Alpinus ; anguſtiſolius ; flore racemoſo, pen 
duls, longiori. T. 648,  Anagyris, non fatens, minor. 8 
B. Pin. 391. | 


Egele. Dod. p. 785. MAnagyris anguſtifolia. 
H. 47 0. 1. FE Fig 1. TH NaRROW.TEAv'D 
LABURNUM, OR BEAN TREFOIL, WITH LONG 


4. Cytiſus Alpinus ; flore racemoſo, pendulo, breviori. 
T. 648. Anagyris, non fetida, latiſolia, floribus 955 
conge/tis in breviorem uwam. Schol. Bot. BROAD-LEAV'D 
LABURNUM, OR BEAN-TREFOIL, WITH VERY 
2 K ONE SIET 9 

A iſus ; glabris foliis, ſubrotundis ; pediculis breviſ- 
hk. © B. P. 9o. ht oy arboreſces. H. Eyſt. 
Vern. o. Arb. & F. F. 10. Fig. 2. H. R. D. ROUND. 


REE-TREFOIL, WITH 
SHORT FOOT-STALKS. 


6. Cytiſus ; glaber ; nigricans. C. B. P. 390. THE 
BLACK BASE TREE-TREFOIL. 

17. Cytiſus ; glaber ; viridis. C. B. P. 390. SMOOTH 
GREEN BAS 12 PG ; 
8. Cytiſus ; ſecundus Cluſii. H. 94. Pſeudo-Cyti ſus alter. 
Dod. p. 570. HH. R. D. TR 
» 95 Cytiſus ; minoribus foliis ; ramulis tenellis, villoſis. C. 

10. Cytiſus ; ſupinus ; . foliis infra & ſiliquis molli lanugine 
pubeſcentibus C. B. P. 390. "ON 

11. Cytiſus; Africanus; argenteus ; flore atro eo. 
Oldenl, T. 648. H. R. D. SILVER AFRICAN BASE 
TREE-TREFOIL, WITH A DARK-PURPLE 
FLOWER, _ 2 

12. Cytiſus ; hirſutus; flore luteo purpuraſcente. C. B. 
2. N o. HAIRY BASE TREE-TREFOIL, WITH A 
PU PLISH-YELLOW FLOWER. | 

13. K ſpinoſus. Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 218. 
Tourn.. Inſt. 648. Elem. Bot. $08. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 27. 
Fa altera, Offic. Aſphalathus ſecunga trifelia, que 

cacia ſecunda Matithiolo trifolia, J. Þ: 1. 375. _ 
thus ſecunda trifolia, Acacia ſecunda quorundam. C. B. Pin, 

2. Jonſ. Dendr. 366, Acacia altera trifelia, Ger, 11 
| 1330. Acacia Dieſcoridis, Ger, 1149. Acacia ſe- 
cunda ſeu altera Dioſceridis, Park. Theat. 15 ti ſus 
Jpinoſus Acacia diftus, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1723. Cytiſo-Spartium, 
aculeatum, Acacia trifolia dictum, Plukn. 129. 'TRE- 
The Juice of this Cytifus is aftringent; and a good Medi 

uice of this Cytiſus is aſtringent, a edicine 
for the Eyes. Dioſeorides EN 

os Cytiſus ; humilis ; argenteus ; anguſtifolius. 7. 6 
H. R. D. SILVERY DWARF BASE TREE-TREFO 
WITH NARROW LEAVES. 

15. Cytiſus; Monſpeſſulanus ; Medicz folio z. filiquis 
denſe congeſtis & villotis. T. 648. BASE TREE-TRE- 
FOIL OF MONTPELIER, WITH MEDIC-LEAVES, 
AND HAIRY PODS GROWING IN BUNCHES. _. 

16. Cytiſus ; enteus ; linifolius ; inſularum Stcœcha- 
dum. T. 648. SILVERY FLAX-LEAV'D RASE TREE. 
TREFOIL OF THE STECHADES ISLANDS, Baerb. 
Index alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 8 
Beſides the foregoing Species of the Cytiſus, Dale mentions 
the following; which is, LEED 

Ps£vbo-cyTisus, Offic. Pſeudo-cytiſus birſutus, Ger. 


- 
the 
"= 


1126, Emac. 1308. Cytiſus birſutus, J. B. 1. 372. Chab. 
79. Tourn, Inſt. 647. Elem. Bot 508. Gale Hiſpa- 
nicus arboreus, Park. Theat. 1475. Cytiſus foliis ſubrufa 
lanugine hir ſutis, C. B. Pin. 390, Raii Hitt. I. Nn 
Do 61. Hort. Cath, Supp. A. 25. HAIRY SHRUB- 
The Leaves are uſed in the fame Intentigns as thoſe of the 
} es. $4 ; * : 141 . | | - 17 * by 
CYZICENUS, KAS. An Epithet of a Plaiſter de- 
QT Galen, de By. M. p. G. and. recom N 
Chironiah Vleers, and Wounds of the, yetyous e 
v8 vin 45). 2 ene 30 1f) lo 364 
da Aaitiszn Ful | 
£706 apo Ss J 434 ” 0 4 wk ated . D. | 
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in the chymical Alphabet, im Vitriol. 
5 0. e 
| the Greek Alphabet, was. uſed by the Antients, as 


Galen ſays, Com. 3. in 3. Epid. Tit. 71. as a Symbol to expreſs See 


a Quartan Fever. | | 
DABESTIC. A Tortoiſe. Jobnſen. 
DABURL Clufii. A Name for the AcutoTL, which fee. 
_ DACETON, auil#r, from Jure, to bite, is an Epithet of 
ſuch Animals as hurt by * 
DAcHEL. A Name in Boerbaave's Index alter, for the 
PALMA Major. | 
_» DACNERON, Jauner, from Jdxte, to bite, biting, is an 
Epithet of a Collyrium in Trallian,: call'd alſo Oxydorcia and 
Cynopticon, much recommended by him for clearing the Sight, 
helping weak Eyes, and diſcuffing a beginning Cataract. It 
conſiſts of thirty. Drams of burat r, ſixteen Drams of 
Pepper, eight Drams of Cadmia, four Drams of Myrrh, the 
like Quantity of Saffron, twenty-four Drams of Gum Arabic, 
and-five Drams of Opium; uſe — in Water. Trallian, Lib. 


2. Cap. 5. 

DACRYDIUM. The ſame as DiaGRyDIVM, which ſee, 
* DACRYODES HELCOS, au in, from Jan, 
or Judxgver, a Tear, is uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. de Fratt. to 
ſignify an Ulcer running with a thin-and undigeſted Sanies. 

DACRYON, Oxizevor, a Tear, is an excrementitious, 
ſerous, or lymphatic Liquor, diſtilling from the Glandule la- 
crymales. Tears are diftinguiſh'd into natural or voluntary, 
and preternatural or involuntary ; The firſt low from the Eye, 
on occaſion of ſome extraordi Paſſion of the Mind, as 
Grief, — = and the like. The preternatural, or invo- 
luntary, are call'd by ee Tanva dxina, Lib, 1. Epid. 

where he ſays, that, in burning Fevers, oy 9 an 
2 from the Noſe. In Lib. 4. Epid. he expreſſes the 
ſame by AAu⁰jẽ rue, e flowing involuntarily,” In 
Progn. he uſes the Phraſe dTejayiles Sayge/ts dN Hel, 
„Eyes weepin a e; ; to which, Aph. 52. Lib. 4. 
are oppos'd x«]4 Tegaigzov axedor]tg, 5* weeping ſpontane- 
<« ouſly.” And, Lib. 6. Epid. Sec. 1. Aph. 16. we are told, 
ce that, in acute Diſeaſes, when the Caſe is dangerous, volun- 
<< tary Tears are a good Sign, but involuntary, the contrary.” 
Galen, de Cur. Rat. ad Glauc. reckons involuntary Tears 
among the Signs of an Hzmorrhage. 

DACRYOPOEOS, Caxguoruts, from Sdxqv, aTear, and 
Toi, to make, or cauſe, is an Epithet of ſome acrimonious 
28 which excite Tears; as the Onion, Sea- radiſh, and 

like. | 

DACTILETUS. The Hermodactyl. Rulandus. 

DACTYIDEUS, according to Fohn/en, is the Lapis Lyncis. 
See BELEMNITES. | 

DACTYLETHRAI, DACTYLITHRAI, Cax]vaites:, 
Sax]uxibes, from du, a Finger, from its Figure, is a ſort 
of topical Medicine intruded into the Stomach to provoke Vo- 
miting; and is deſcrib'd by Oribaſius, Collect. Med. Lib. 8. 
Cap. 6. „ know ſome, he fays, who anointed their Fingers 
« with the Juice of Scammony, and, by that means, pro- 

voked the Stomach to caſt up its Contents; but, if this had 
< no Effect, they took eight or ten Feathers out of the Tail 
of a Gooſe, and, rubbing them with Oleum Cyprinum, or 
4 Irinum, intruded them. After this follows what relates 
immediately to this Article: Ibere is a Method alſo of 
4 ſewing Daclylethrai of Carthaginian, or ſome other Kind, 
<c of very ſoft Leather, ten or twelve Digits in Length, in 
«© the Shape of a Finger. filled this with Wool, to the 
Length of ſix Digits, and left the reſt empty, to be adapted 
to the Fingef ; then they xub'd it with one of the before- 
„ mentioned Oils, and ſo introduced it into the Stomach.” 
DACTYLIOS, ſaz752%, in 5 0 rte Yu. $57, is 
nded by x5z>&-, Tea iox&@, a Itoche. | 
ACTYLODOCHME, ſaxrvarÞby pun, See Docu. 

DACTYLOS, Jaxrva@-. The Fruit of the Palm-tree, 
call'd alſo by the Greeks po1rinoB2Aeves, and Siri, as Galen, 
Lib. 2. de Alim. Fac. aſſures us; for which Reaſon, as Focſiu: 
obſerves, we very rarely meet with Jalli hs in Hippocrates, 
but often with goiraxes, In the Paſſage (Lib. 1. tel yuan.) 
rl Jex]inum 1 hun aN, war d Agia Niobe, 
Let her Food be Dadtyli, and ſuch as the Sea affords, rather 
44 than Fleſh-meats, the Word and Nιe] ſeems to im- 
port ſomething belonging to the Sea, rather than the Fruit of 
the Palm-tree, becaule it reſpects a drying Regimen of Diet: 
* the gs is a Sort of Shellfiſh, Which has the Name 

OL. 
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BLaTTA BYZANTIA. But ſince theſe Filh abound 
with a bad and viſcous Juice, according to Athenevs, and are 
of a hard Fleſh, Feu Rn the Place to be corrupted, and 
reads with Cordexs, Teri alu , connecting it to the fore- 
going Sentence ; other Interpreters read vin” dave, 
adi is alſo the ſhorteſt Meaſure among the Greeks, 
being the fourth Part of a Palm, and the ſixteenth Part of a 
Foot, the ſame as 28 among the Latin: 

DACTYLOTHECE, Au, from uva, a Fln- 
pers 3 a nn, * a 9 given, by Part, to a chirur- 
ical Inftrument for railing a Fi or when 9 
dulous from ſome Hurt e 1 | . An 

DACTYLUS, in Beerhague, Inder alter, is a Name for 
the Palma Major. - N f 

DACTYLUS ID AUS. See BIT MNT. 

_ DADALUS, A Name for Mercury, or Quickſilver, in 
ſome chymical Authors, * * 
DADION, die, is a Diminutive of Dis, a Torch, 

which ſee, | , 

DAMONIS. Ordure, Aſphaltus, Caftellus, 1 

DAIB, DEHEB, DEHEBEB, DEAB:- Gold. Rulandus. 

DAIS, DAS, Cais, s, in Hipptcrater, is the Tada, a 
ſort of Pine-tree, and. alſo the Subſtance of that Tree; In 
Lib. 1. tei yurarxtie!, he preſcribes ala vA, << very 
« fat Tæda, for the Expulſion of the Foxtus ; and, in the 
ſame Book, in a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, he orders drinking 
of Crethmon is 4% 76 d Fd, e in Wine made of the 
„ Tzda,” or Wine in which the Tzda is boil'd. And 
for a Retention of the Lochia, he preſcribes a Potion, prepa 
of the Tæda, to be drank every Morning faſting, till the Dif- 
order be removed. In Lib, tel apigey, he directe Halde 
TwredTw, very pinguious Tada, to be cut in thin Slices, 
and boil'd in the ſweeteſt white Paſſum, [5Aavz4, Wine made 
of dry'd Gags] and ſo drank ; and, in ſeveral other Places 
of the ſame „ he orders 3 of the Txda, macerated 
in white Wine, or Water, and drank. x 

Dedion, Jul ier, is an oblong, round, and ſmoothed T ada, 
cut in the Form of a Peſſary, and introduced into the Uterus, 
in order to open its Orihce, when cloſed ; and commonly 
preſcrib'd with a leaden Cannula, in many Places of Hippo - 

Dieſe be nic ir bs Pine 8 0 

ioſcorides, Lib. 1. Gap. 86. ſpeaking o ine, and the 
Pitch-tree, ſays, that 2 „ [Padier) wb them, cut into thin 
Slices, cures the Tooth-ach. 

The Dais, or Teda, is the Mountain Pine, wholly con- 
verted into a pinguious Subſtance. Hence, fays J. Bauhine, 
Pliny is miſtaken in making the Teda 2 particular Kind of 
Tree, and the ſixth of the coniferous Kinds. Pliny. is alſo 
cenſured, on the ſame Account, by Matthiolus, Bellonius, C. 
Hoffman, Bodeus a Stapel, and others. Ray is of Opinion 
with Dalechampius, Cluſius, and Parkinſon, that the Word 
Tzda is homonymous, and ſometimes ſignifies the fat and 
reſinous Wood [iv JA of the Pine, which is burnt inſtead 
of a Torch or Candle; and ſometimes a particular Kind of 
Tree, unknown to Theophraftus. | 

From the lower Parts of the Mountain Pine, which are next 
to the Root, oe, cut thoſe pinguious Pieces of Wood, which 
ſerve to kindle a Fire, and to give Light, and are of great Uſe 
in many Countries of Germany; for the Humour, deſcending 
to the Root, cauſes a Suffocation ; by which means the Tree 
is converted into a Tæda. Sometimes the Pitch-tree, and the 
Larch-tree, are converted into a Tzda, but very rarely; for it is 
a Diſeaſe peculiar to the Mountain Pine. From this Uſe of 
the Pieces of the Tæda in giving Light, the Word Tæda came 
to be uſed for any fort of Lorch, and eſpecially a nuptial one, 
3 proper] bes 2 Taper or Torch, had 
| s, or dds, r ies a Taper or Torch, from 
Saiw, to kindle ; x24 _ the Latin Tada, as from 
dozen, teſcum, Jir e, tina, All the antient Copies write 
Tæda, not Teda ; ſo they properly call'd a Torch made of 
thin Splinters of Wood, bound together, and daubed over with 
Pitch. But, for the moſt part, the Ju, or Tad, were 
made of the , Woods of the Pine and Piich- tree, as 
being very ſubject to kindle from their native Pitch; but t 
were molt frequently made of the Pitch-tree, as being the 


lentifully furniſhed with that Subſtance, Hence Tinu, the 
came to ſignify the ſame as Jet, a Lorch, as ap- 


itch-tree, 
1 
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from Pollux, Heſychius, and Ariftophanes 
_ and eſpecial] yer frequently uſed T%0x» for #5 
But we never find, on the contrary, hey made uſe of 
4e to ſignify redn, which would be juſt as if they ſhould uſe 
avis to ſignify Pinus ; though Pinus is frequently _ the 
Poets for Navis, which is made of the Subſtance the 
Pine. The Latins, however, ſeem to have taken the Je, 
and the aayurds, for the Picea, or Pitch- tree; becauſe the Picea 
was moſt le, or had the Qualifications of a de to an 
extraordinary Pim every-where, by the Word 
Trda, means a Tree. Fitruvins, Lib. 7. Cap. 16. does the 
fame; and, in the Gloſlaries; Tzda is the dais, Ten, 
Aaprds, And hence Juvenal, in the Hemiſtich Si fit latiſ- 
ima Tada, uſes it as others do Pinus, or Picea, to ſignify 
Navis, a Ship: Becauſe, therefore, the Greeks confound Je, 
and T+vxn, in making them both to ſignify a Torch, the Latin: 
have confounded Tad and Picea, ta them both fora Tree; 
which, however, is abſurd : And hence Pliny renders vd Y, 
and 7d Wig, of Theophraſtus, as ſpoken of the Tree Tæda, 
which is extremely abſurd. He errs alſo in making the Teda a 
ſixth Kind of coniferous Tree diſtin& from the Pitch-tree, and 
accommodated for Illuminations in ſacred Solemnities. A Tæda 
is, indeed, a Torch pr enough on ſuch Occaſions ; but if 
there were any Tree called Tizda, from whence the Tædæ or 
Torches were taken, it could be no other than the Picea: 
Beſides, the Tædæ were not taken from a particular Tree call'd 
the Teda, but from the Picea, the Pinus, and, ex omnibus 
Pad opberrs, 6 from all tediferous Trees.“ Salmafii Plin. Exer- 
citationes, 
DAITIDES, #at7i#ss, is expounded by Galen, in his Exe- 
e Ky daas Aapadds, great Torches; but is made by 
etaphor, he ſays, to Fenify Heads of Garlick, becauſe they 
conſiſt of many Cloves, as Links and Torches are compoſed of 
coarſe Flax and Paper, bound up, and compacted together, 
aeg vd ovrb4Þ&,, But Erotian reads Mr, and expounds 
it Ti Aauadde, © a Torch,” regs 79 diu, from binding. 
But I rather think, ſays Fagftus, thoſe to be in the right, who read 
Galen Sairife, wireav raundde, ** Daitis, a ſmall Torch ;* 
both becauſe Daitis is a Diminutive, and as it comes nearer to 
the Reading of Erotian. Aids, in Heſychius, are aug, 
AN , © dumm Torches,” from Jae, to kindle. Aires, 
from J, to bind, ſignify Torches, Fetters, Handfuls ; ira: 


are alſo 4 204200 Sov, Tris Aauaddor, * Bundles of Torches,” . 


becauſe they are bound together. Fogſius. 
DALECHAMPIA. A Name given by Father Plumier to 
a Plant found in Martinico, which he named thus in Honour 


of J. Dalechampius, à curious Botaniſt. It is call'd Dale- 
' champia, ſcandens, li L Fructu tricocco glabro, Calyce 
hirſuta, Climbing Dalechampia, with Leaves like Hops, a 


. 1 Fruit, and a prickly Cup. Miller's Dictionary, 
Hol. 2. | 

DAMA, Offi. Bellon. Obſ. ed. Cluf. 57. Dama vulgaris, 
Mer. Pin. 166. Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 741. Jonſ. de Quad. 
55. Dama vulgaris, frve Recentiorum, de Quad. 307. 

rous Platyceros, vel Platyceros fimpliciter diftus Plinis ; 
Dama vulgaris, Raii Synop. A. 85. Mas THE BUCK, 

mina THE DOE, hinnulus THE FAWN didta. THE 
FALLOW DEER. 

This Animal is too well known to require a Deſcription, 

As the Fallow-deer lives entirely on Vegetables and Water, 
the Salts are not highly exalted ; nor is it much inclined to an 
alcaline Putrefaction, on account of its Aliment. But the 
habitual Exerciſe of the Animal exalts and volatilizes the Salts 
in ſome degree. The Veniſon of a Deer, kill'd when cool, 
differs very much from that of one kill'd when heated with Ex- 
erciſe : The Fibres of the firſt are more hard, the Fleſh more 
tough, and conſequently leſs eaſily diſſolvable in the Stomach. 
The ſecond is more tender, more eaſily diſſolvable, but has a 
greater Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction; which, however, 
may be, in a 7 degree l by ſuffering the Deer to 
bleed plentifully when kill'd ; as che Fews were directed to do 
8 to all forts of Beaſts and Fowls, in Leviticus, 
\ * 1 . . I o 

Una he whole, however, Veniſon is eſteem'd, and that 
juſtly, an excellent Aliment. 

recent Blood of the Fallow-deer, drank immediately 
_—— taken from the Vein, is faid to remove Dizzineſs of 
the Head, 

The Gall is faid to be deterſive, to cure Dimneſs of Sight, 
and take away Films of the Eyes. 

The Liver is recommended againſt a Diarrhcea. 

The Horns are uſed exactly in the ſame Intentions as thoſe of 
the Stag; and the Fat or Suet agrees in Virtues with that of the 
fame Animal. 

DAMASCENA PRUNA NOSTRATIA. Damſons. 
See PRUnus GALLICA. 

DAMASCENA PRUNUS. The Damaſk Prune. See 
Prunus, fruftu magno ; dulri, atro-carruleo. 

DAMASONIUM. See HzL1zB0RINE, and ALISMA. 
83 TERRA, The ſame as Caput Mortunum. 

APUT., 2 f 


DAS 


: DAMSIR, or DNS. Sand. John ſon. | 
- DANABE. A Name for the Conyza. Oribaſ. Coll. Med. 
Lib. 11. REES 

DANICH. A Weight of eight Grains. "The Word is 
Arabic. See Lurixus, 

DANTA. The Name of a American Animal, the 
Hoofs of which, ſcrap'd and powder'd, are efteem'd ſudorific, 
— for the Epilepſy, and an Antidote againſt Poiſons, taken 

a Scruple to a Dram 


"'DAPH E. The tree. l a 4 
DAPHNELZON, hu, (from AZpry, the Bay Ll 
d Ha, Oil) Laurinum, or » prepared of 
the Berries when full ripe, and ready to fall off, by boiling them 
in Water, during which they tranſmit through the Huſks a fe 
Subſtance, which, after comprefling the Berries with the Hand, 
is taken off with Shells. Some, after — have inſpiſſated Oil 
of unripe Olives with Cyperus, Juncus odoratus, and Calamus, 
caſt therein the tender Leaves of the Bay, and boit them together; 
and ſome add the Berries, till it ſmells fufficiently ftrong ; and 
others mix with them Styrax and Myrrh. The mountainous 
and broad-leav'd Bay is fitteſt for the Preparation of this 
Oil, which is beſt in its kind when recent, of a green Colour, 
bitter, and acrimonious. | 
buy #4 has heating and mollifying Virtues, opens the 
Mouths of the Veſſels, ({va5operirir) and removes Laffitudes. 
It is beneficial in all nervous Diſorders, Pains of the Ears, and 
Diſtillation ; and it is an excellent Remedy, inferior to none, 
in Diſtempers of the Kidneys, contracted from Cold, the Parts 


Dioſcoridet, Lib. 1. Cap. 49. | 
APHNIA. A Gem mentioned by Pliny, faid to cure the 


ilepſy. 
ED APANITIS. A Name by which the Alxxandrian Mer- 
chants call'd the beſt Species of Caſſia. Oribaſ. Collett. Med. 


Lib. 11. 
- DAPHNOIDES. A Name for the Thymelza ; Laurifelia; 
ſempervirens ; ſeu Laureela Mas. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
ARATOS, err. An Epithet for Bread in Nicander, 
which imports its being unfermented. 
DARCHEM. e choiceſt Cinnamon. Fobnſon. 
DARSIS, 4dgors, from Jie, to excoriate. coriation, 
or ſtripping off the Skin. It is ſometimes uſed as an anatomical 


| Bee with it; but, taken inwardly, it excites a Nauſea. 


erm. 
DARTA. A Tetter, Ringworm, or the Itch. 
DARTOS, ders. The os, or fl Portion of the 
Scrotum, is a'true cutaneous Muſcle, the Fibres of which are, 
for the moſt 2 ſtrongly connected to the Skin, running thro” 
the cellular Subſtance, which lies between theſe two Portions, 
in place of a Membrana Adipoſa, but without the leaſt Ap 
pearance of Fat. This Muſcle is thin, and, by the Difpoſi- 
tion of its Fibres, forms a Bag with two Cavities, or two ſmall 
Bags, joined laterally to each other, and contained within the 
cutaneous Portion. 

The lateral Parts of theſe two which are turn'd from 
each other, are longer than thoſe which are, joined together ; 
and, by this Union, a Septum is form'd between the Teſtes, 
which may be call'd the Mediaſtinum of the Scrotum. 

The Raphe, or Suture, adheres to the of this Septum, 
and thereby braces down the Middle of the cutaneous Portion, 
which, from thence, ap to be divided into two Portjons. 
The other Edge of the Septum adheres to the Urethra. 

Theſe two Bags of the Dartos are lined, on the inner or con- 
cave Side, by a cellular Subſtance, more conſiderable than that 
between the convex Side and the Skin ; ſo that the fleſhy Fibres, 
all the Way to the Septum, lie between two cellular Strata. 
They run thro? the outer Stratum, to be inſerted in the Skin; 
and, by their Contraction, they form the natural Rugæ of the 


\ 


Scrotum. 

Theſe fleſhy Fibres have likewiſe a ſtrict Connection with the 
internal cellular Membrane, eſpecially at the upper Part, below 
the Groin, where the anterior and external lateral Portions of 
the Dartos terminate by a kind of tendinous or ligamentary Ex- 
1 which is firongly united to the internal cellular Mem- 

rane. I have often ſhewn this, as a particular Faſcia lata, 
which gives Inſertion to the Portions of the Dartos, and as a 
broad Frænum, which keeps the ſame Portions together. 

The aponeurotic or ligamentary Expanſion of the Dartos is 
fixed in the Branch of the Os Pubis, between the Muſculus 
Triceps and the Origin of the Corpus Cavernoſum of the ſame 
Side, all the Way to the lower Part of the Symphyſis of theſe 
Bones. The internal Portion of theſe muſcular Bags, or that 
which forms the Septum Scroti, is fixed to the . by 
means of a Communication between the ſame ligamentary Ex- 
133 and another, which is explained in its TY . 

I 


inflows Anatomy. 
AS. The ſame as DAs, which ſee. 
DASYMMA, dove, from Jade, rough, is a Diſeaſe 
of the Eyes, the ſame as TRacyuoma, whicn ſee. 
DASYPUS, 4ewvTvs, from diaovs, rough or hairy, and 
Tis, a Foot. An Epithet in Galen, de C. 2 $. L. i, * 
| ap. 


DAU 
Tep. 9 for a Rabbet or Hare. Caftellus. It generally impotts 


A e. | 
DASYS, Jade, denſe, thick, cloſe, rough, in Prorrbet. 
and Coac. is an Epithet for a Tongue condenſed, con , 
andexaſperated with Heat and Dryneſs, as it Ws je in Phrenſies. 
Galen would rather have the Epithet rex is uſed in fuch a Caſe, 
and adds, that ard is, by ſome, apply d to a Tongue which is 
the Cauſe of a Denſeneſs or Roughneſs, that is, a Hoarſeneſs 
of the Voice. Ad yaore alſo mean” the ſame as 
Je, (rigid) in Caac. and may 04,5 te as much as when it 
is ſaid of the Tongue, under a burning Fever, ripen, o- 
ra, Y Texx,veTas, Y Texuverau, © It becomes rigid, hard, 
9 denis, and rough; tho“ Galen aſſerts, that, by , 
Nöila, we are to underſtand no more than a moderate 
Roughneb and Dryneſa of the Tongue. oy 
ada ves, and dieovuira, in Prorrhet. and Coac, are 
22 thick, and very turbid Urines, with a rough or denſe 
uperhcies ; . tho* this Phraſe is reckon'd by Galen among 
the obſcure and ſely affected; of which there are many 
ſuch in the Prerrhetica, and other ſuſpected Works of Hi 
crates, | Some, he ſays, ** by Je Toy wor und 
% Urine of an unequal Superficies, exaſperated. with ſmall 
ie white Eminences like Haim. Others take them to be frothy 


% Urine, which have a thin Spume unequally diſperſed over its M. H 


4% Superficies ; and others again will have them to be thick 
«« Urine, with ſomething — the Superficies as fine as Sand.” 
fn Coeac. Jacuritaeey de is Urine which becomes denſe or thick, 
and is oppoſed to _ thin Urine, being reckon'd among the 
foul or turbid Sorts. It indicates, that Nature attempts a Con- 
coction of the Juites ; and portends a Sweat. In Lib. 7. Epid. 
Tdyu Jace ex x, enexupire, a very denſe, and much 
& alter'd Urine,” are join'd tog: and portend a violent 
Pain of the Head, and Convulſions. Interpr 
Teezypire, tho all the Copies have it EvETETERHHMANE, 
which we ought to read dveregupire, In Cracts, zem gd. 
ior Jaoruuerer, ( Urine whoſe thick Contents are divided 
© into two Parts, Nr a Return of the Diſeaſe. 
Aar a dvamvol, © a denſe Reſpiration,” in Galen, Com. 3. 
in Lib. de Art. is ſuch as paſſes with a Noiſe, when the 
of Reſpiration, either through the Straitneſs of the Place, or 
the ben eu, het ＋ Humours, or 82 h = 
too much com „ as it happens indigeſted, 
laſting Tubercles of the Lungs. They who labour under this 
Diſorder are call'd zizzx (Corchodes ard Ti xipxers as Ga- 
len ſays, where all the Copies corruptly read x#yxg&d«5 and 


abyxger. | 
N Aph. 34. Lib. 6. are thoſe who have their Heads 
Oppoſition to the paaaxezi ( Phalacri ) 


- 


eters read d- 


adorned with Hair, in 
the Bald and Smooth. The Epithet is uſed in the ſame Senſe by 
Ariftotle, Hiſt, Animal. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. 
 Gacke g are . by Galen, Com. 1. in Prorr. 
T& rei, txomrd Tie witelos, ** Eyelids which have a 
c moderate Degree of Roughneſs.” | 
 DATURA. See STRAMONIUM. 
DAUCITES VINUM. Wine of the Daucus is prepared 
by putting ſix Ounces (I read bvy/yias, with Saracenus, not , 
rams) of bruiſed Daucus into a Ceramium of Muſt, and ſtrain- 


ing it off, 
„ is good for Pains. of the Thorax, Hy ndria, and 
Uterus; provokes the Menſes and Urine ; excites Eructations; 
is ſerviceable in Coughs, Convulſions, and Ruptuces 
of the capillary Veſſels. Dio/c. Lib. 5. Cap. 70. | 
DAUCUs. 
The Characters are, 
It hath, for the moſt part, a fleſhy Root: The Leaves are 
divided into narrow Segments: The Petals of the Flower are 
unequal, and ſhaped like a Heart: The Umbel, when pes is 
hollow'd and contrafted, appearing ſomewhat like a Bird's 
Neſt: The Seeds are hairy, and in Shape of Lice. 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven ies of this Plant ; which are, 
1. Daucus ; vulgaris, Rai: Synop. 3. 218. Merc. Bot. 1. 
77 Phyt. Brit. 34. Tourn. Int. 307. Elem. Bot. 257. Boerb. 
A. 62. Daucus vulgaris 15 naſtras, Offic. Paſtinaca 
Jyboeftris tenuifolia, Ger. 87 3. Emac. 1028. Merc. Pin. gor 
Pa inaca 6 ogftris tenui ls Diaſcoridis, vel Daucus Officina- 
rum, C. B. Pin. 151. Mor. Umb. 31. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 305. 
Paſtinaca ſylveſtris ſrve Staphylinus Gracorum, J. B. 3. 61. 
Raii Hiſt. x, 465. Chab. 390. Staphylinus, Dill. Cat. Gif. 
150. Staphylinus fylveftris, Rivin. Irr. 3 „ 1 Rupp. 
or. Jen. 224. D CARROT, OR BIRD'S-N 


ale. 

The wild Carrot has a Root ſomewhat thick and fleſhy, but 
much leſs than the Garden Kind, with many pretty large, 
hairy, wages and finely divided green Leaves, finer and more 
hairy than Garden Carrots : The Stalk grows two or three Foot 
high, divided into ſeveral Branches, full of ſmaller Leaves, and 
having at the Tops pretty large flat Umbels, of white ſmall 
Flowers ; and, when theſe are fallen off, the Umbels cloſe 
themſelves into a hollow round Form, like a Bird's Neft, con- 


taining a t many Seeds, which, when ripe, are flattiſh 
ARE STR 


2 


for with Fleſh-broths, eſpecially 


frequently in paſture Grounds, 


and in fallow Fields, flowering in * and the Seed is ripe 
ſoon after, which is the only Part uſed. | | 
| The Seed, infuſed in Ale, is accourited an excellent Diuretic, 
to prevent the Stone, and to render its Fits leſs vio- 


lent; It brings away Gravel, and provokes Urine, as it does 
alſo the Menſes; and is uſeful in uterine and hyſteric Diſorders. 


 Helmont informs us, that he knew a Lawyer, who was 
ſeized with a Fit of the Stone every fifteen, Days, freed from the 
Attacks of his Diſorder for ſeveral Years, by means of an Infuſion 
of Daucus-ſeed in clear Malt Liquor. Two Drams of the 
infuſed in White-wine, and drank, are ſaid to cure hyſteric 
Paroxyſms. Tragus, and ſeveral others, warmly recommend 
8 ower, in the Middle of the Umbel, as an 
infallible Antidote againſt an Epileply, Raii Hi. Plant, _ 

2. Daucus; ſativus ; radice alba. T. 3079, Paſtinace, 
tenuifolia, ſativa, Va bortenſis, radice alba. U. 31. C. 
B. P. 151+ M. H. 3. 30s: 2 . rt five Coral 
alba. F. B. 3. 2. 64. b. THE WHITE CARROT. 


3. Daucus; radice, & umbelld, luteis. T. 307. 5. 


Daucus ; ſativus 3 radice gurantii coloris. T. 307. . 
ORANGE-COLOUR'D CARROT. 1 
5. Daucus ; ſativus 3 radice atrotubente. T. 307. Paſi⸗ 
naca, tenuifolia, ſativa, radice atrorubente, C. ** P. 151 
e ee, e e e DARE: 
* afttmaeca, ſativa, rubens. p. 678. ARK - 
ED ROOTED GARDEN. CaRROT. 7 T 
The Virtues of the Seeds and Herb are the ſame with thoſe 
of the Daucus 8 According to Schroder, it is 
accounted a Specific in hyſteric Fits. 


The Roots are uſed in Kitchens, and the Method in which 
ſome prepare them is, to cut them into Slices, boil them, and 
eat them with Butter, Pepper, and Salt, But, in England, 
the moſt common Method of preparing them is, to boil them 
ole prepated with Beef; 
when thus ed, they are eaten along with the Fleſh inſt 
of Turneps. y are ſomewhat flatulent, but are t to 
render the Body ſoluble, and contribute to the Cure of a 
Cough. Duercetan affirms, that half a Dram of the Seeds of 
white Carrot dry'd and powder'd, exhibited with Balm-water, 
is a Specific againſt byſteric Fits. Raii NH,. Plant; | 

6. Daucus ; folio tordylii ; flore albo ; altifimus. Caxcaliry 
daucoides, altiſſima, 3 Jybeeftris folio, flore allo. H. 


7. Daucus; maritimus 1 lucidus. 7. 305; Paſtinact 
tenuifolia, marina, foliis obſcurt virentibus, & quaſi lucidus. 
Bot. Monſp. Paſtinaca, folio ananthes. Bocc. Rar. 
CO folio Cherophylli, C. B. P. 151. Boerh, fad. 
alt; 06; Is 

In the Hiftoria Plantarum, alcrib'd to Boerhaaue, we read 
that the Root is much celebrated for its. Virtues againſt the 
Stone, and nephritic Diſorders, and for provoking the Menſes. 
The Seeds, gather'd in the right Seaſon, are endu'd with an 
Acrimony; and, being infus d in Beer, are highly beneficial 
in the fore-mention'd Diſtempers. The Roots of the firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth Species, afford excellent Nutriment, 
and are very proper Food for conſumptive Perſons. Empirics 
raſp the Root, and boil the Raſpings in Milk ; than ſweeten it 
with Honey, and exhibit it in all Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and in 
S and 8 to prevent Ulcers from contracting a 

ruſt : They give it alſo in Pains after the Birth, the Colic and 
— It is one of the moſt conſiderable culinary Roots, 

n 


and fattens the Body. 
DAVERIDON, Oil of Spike. Tobuſon, | 
DAULONTAS, Daulontas Frutes (G. Piſan.) is an Ana- 


rican Shrub, about a Man's Height, and very full of Branches, 
which ſo ſpread and extend themſelves in Gardens, that they 


are obliged to reſtrain them by Lopping and Burning. The 
Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Balſam-tree, being jagged at the 
Edges. The Dewan goon in Cluſters, like thoſe of the Elder- 
tree, and are ſ by Flowers of a bittet Taſte, 

This Plant has the Smell, and other Properties, of Cha- 
momile; and the Flowers are uſed in Fomentations and Cata- 
plaſms, as emollient, diſcutient, and reſolyent. The Berries 
are of Service, taken inwardly, for the Aſthma, to provoke 
the Menſes, and in the Colic. Lemery des Drogues. 

DAUMUR, A Species of Serpent, entering the Compo- 
ſition of the Theriaca. Fohnſon. 

DAURA. A Term uſed by Paracelſus for black Hellebore. 
Some call it Dux a. 

DEACUMINATA. The ſame as Aroxk, which ſee, . 

DEALBATIO, eee, AU. A Whitening, Tt 
is a Part of Coſmetics, as when we ſay, a Whitening, or De- 
albation, of the Teeth, Cicatrices, or the like. It is alſo a 
Term in Uſe among ſome Profeſſors of the ſpagirical Art, 
for the third Operation of the Proceſs of the Philoſophers 
Stone. Paracelſus, in his Manual, teaches attificial Ways of 
whitening Metals; and Junter, in his Lexicon Chymicum, 

two Ways of whitening Caftellus. 


DEARGENTATIO. A'Tin&uring of the baſer Metals, 
for Inſtance, Copper, with the Colour of Silver, ; 


DEARTI- 


D E C 


DEARTICULATIO, Sate. The ſame as ABaR- 
cr Arto, which fee, 

DEASCIATIO, The fame as APOSCEPARNISMUS, 
which ſee. 

DEAURATIO. A ſuperficial TinQuring of Metals, Money, 
and the like, with the Colour of Gold, I don't know, that it 
relates to Medicine, unleſs becauſe Pills and Boluſes are fome- 


times gilt. 

DEBESSIS, A Tortoiſe. Rulandus. 

- DEBUS. A Term in Paracelſus, Tra. Apotr. de Vulner. 
by which he would ſignify a Remedy againſt Anger. 

DECAMYRON, dJirduvesr, from Sire, ten, and puerr, 
Ointment, The Name of a Malagma in Oribaſius, fo call'd, 
becauſe it conſiſts of ten different Aromatics. fr conſiſts, 
according to Myrepſus, Sect. 9. of Indian Leaf, Maſtich, Eu- 
phorbium, Spikenard, each four Scruples ; Styrax Calamitis, 
Adarce, each ſix Scruples ; common Pepper, four Scruples ; 
Ointment of Nard, four Ounces ; Opobalſamum, Wax, each 
five Drams one Scruple. 1 

DECANTATIO, xer&xvorr, the fame as DETusto, is 
when a Liquor is gently pour'd off from ſome precipitated 
Matter, without Straining or Filtration. Caffollus. 

- DECANUS, ande, in former times was taken in a bad 
ſe, to ſi nify a Juggler ; as appears from Galen, Lib. b. de 

S. F. a little after the Beginning, Caftellus. ; 

" DECATORTHOMA, J, from J, ten, 

and sgh, to direct, or prepare, is a Medicine compounded of 

ten ſimple Ingredients. Caftellus. | 

DECEMBER. MAetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3 Cap. 163. 
places the Winter Solſtice on the twent -third of this 
which, if not exact, is yet ſufficient to ſhew, that we are fallen 
back at leaſt ten or eleven Days in our Computation of Time 
according to the Julian Year, 

DECIDEN A, zard vrt. See CAT APTOSts. It is 
alſo a Word by which we render p#747T@or, which, in Ga- 
len, Com. 1. in Pregneſt. Hippocr. and in other Places, ſignifies 
ſome Turn or Alteration in acute Diſeaſes, whereby they are 

rolonged from fourteen to twenty, and ſometimes to forty 


ays. | 
DECLARATIO, InTzzyrRETATIO, ExplicaTtIO, 
ig, +5940. The ſame as ExtEGEs1s, which ſee. 
DECLINATIO, mTaegzx#, the Decline, is that Time of 
a Diſeaſe in general, or of a particular Paroxyſm, when Nature 
gets the upper Hand of the Diſeaſe, and there is a Remiſſion of 
the Symptoms; it ſucceeds the State or Vigour of the Diſtemper. 
Declinatio, in Avicenna, is a State of Diſlocation, or imperfect 
Luxation, when the Bone is not totally remov'd from its 


Seat. 

DECOCTA, nroxre, is Water once boil'd or heated, and 

eool'd in Snow, for the ſake of quenching the Thirſt in a more 

rateſul manner. Gaſen gives an Account of it in Lib. 5, Meth. 
Sed. And Pliny, Lib. 31. Cap. + ſays, „It was an Inven- 
« tion of the Emperor Nero, and a very ſubtile one, firſt to 
4 boil Water, and then to cool it by ſinking it in a Glaſs 
„ Veſſel in Snow, by which means he had all the Pleaſure of a 
4% cooling Draught, freed from the ill Qualities of the Snow; 
« for it is agreed, that Water boil'd is moſt ſalutary; and it is 
hy ble of the greateſt Refrigeration after it is heated.“ 

DECOCT IO, is, des. Decoction. 

The Word Deco#tion comes from the Latin Word Decoguere, 
which ſignifies to boil, The End of Decoction is either to 
diſſolve the active and ſerviceable Parts of mixed Bodies in a 

roper Liquor, or to mollify theſe Bodies, by boiling to ſuch a 
egree, as that we may be able to ſeparate their pulpous Parts 
from them. 

The general Subjects of Decoction are Animals and Vege- 


tables, and ſometimes Minerals, as Antimony and Quickſilver. \ 


The Liquors which ſerve to boil them are Water, Wine, 
Vinegar, Milk, and Whey. 

As Decoctions ought to be as different as the Purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned, it would be difficult to eſtabliſh Rules 
concerning the Proportion of ghe Water to the Ingredients 
boil'd in it; only we may ſay in general, that the harder and 
more compact the Drugs are, the greater is the Quantity of 
the Liquor in which they require to be boil'd. 

Decoction 8 0 ſometimes to be preceded by Infuſion, that 
the Liquor may have ſufficient time to extract the Subſtance of 


the compound Body; as when we make a DecoQtion of the 


Roots of Sarſaparilla, or the Woods of Guaiacum, or Box, 

We muſt avoid, as much as poſſible, boiling of Aromatics, 
becauſe their volatile Principles, which are the moſt eſſential, 
are diffipated in Boiling: Ihe beſt Way is, to infuſe them in 
hot Liquor in a Veſſel well cover'd. 

When we deſign to make a Decoction of ſeveral Sorts of 
Ingredients, we begin with boiling Barley, Shavings of Hartſ- 
horn and Ivory, and the Roots of Quich-graſs, over a moderate 
Fire, for half an Hour ; then we put thereto other Roots, 
newly -gathered, as thoſe of Su and Sorrel, waſhed and 
sleanſed from their Strings, and cut in ſmall Bits, ſufferi 
them to boil together for one Quarter of an Hour; after whi 
we put in Fruits, firſt cleanſed from their Rinds and Kernels, 


onth; 


DEC 


and cut in Pieces, if are large: To theſe we add c 
Herbs, and bruiſed Seeds, and then Flowers and Liquorice, 


letting them boil gently. After a ſufficient time we pour the 
Whole into a Veſſel of Earth or Tin, into which we had put 


bruiſed Cinnamon, yellow Sanders, Raſpings of 'Safſafras-wood, 
and other Aromatics; we cover the Veſſel, and, when the De- 
coction is cool, ſtrain it, ſqueezing the Ingredients ; and then 
let it ſtand in order to depurate, and become clear. * 

If you think fit to have your Decoction enriched with Ani- 
mals, as Cray-fifh, Frogs, or Vipers, you muſt put them in at 
the Beginning, always . to make too great a Fire, for 
fear of cauſing too great a Diſſipation of the volatile and eſſen- 
tial Salts. Lemery Pharmacopte. er oft 

Beerhaave has, in the ſecond Volume of his Chymiſtry, laid 
down fome excellent Rules both for the Preparation and Uſe of 
Decoctions, Infuſions, Robs, Sapas, Cc. from Vegetables. © 

Take the Remains, ſays he, of Roſemary, after a Water has 
been procured from it, by the cold Still, in the manner directed 
under the Article AQUA, which have now loſt their Verdure, 
Plumpneſs, and Succulency, and are become brown, contracted, 
ſhrivel'd, lighter, and almoſt without the natural Smell, and of 
a Taſte ſomewhat foreign from that of Roſ + The whole 
is now brittle, which before was ſupple, ſoft, and viſcous ; all 
which may appear by comparing this Remainder with the recent 
Plant, Inſtead hereof we may take a Plant gently dry'd, but 
not too long, in the open Air of a ſhady Place, or even what is 
freſh-gathered ; for this will make no conſiderable Difference, 
becauſe the Water, which comes over in the Diftillation above- 
mention'd, is always loft in the Boiling. 

To the Subject, put into a clean Veſſet, pour pure cl 
Rain-water, heated from eighty-five Degrees to the ee 
immediately under Ebullition, which is, that of two hundred 
and eleven. Let the whole Plant be well cover'd with the 
Water, which muſt now ſtand together, in a cloſe Veſſel, in 
this Degree of conſtant Heat, for the Space of half an Hour 
or more. Then pour off the Liquor, which will now appear 
brown-colour'd, and have but little Odour, being deprived of 
the Taſte of the Roſemary, found in the Water of the Proceſs 
above-mention'd. | 9 

This is call'd the Infuſion of Roſemary, and contains the 
Virtue of the Plant but little alter'd. 10 the Water above- 
mention'd be mixed with it, it will advantageouſly contain the 

uliar Virtue of the Plant for Medicinal Uſes. And, per- 
2 this is the beſt Manner of conveying the Medicinal Vir- 
tues of [roar into the Body, unleſs it be in the Form of ex- 
ſs'd Juices. | 

If the Plant be boil'd for ſame Minutes with Water, the 
Liquor then pour'd off is call'd a Decoction, or Apozem. If 
this be made in an open Veſſel, all the Water of the Proceſs 
above referred to is loſt, beſides much other Matter. If the 
Operation be here perform'd in a very tall Chymical Veſſel, 
fitted with a Still-head and a Receiver, and the Water that 
comes over be afterwards added to the Decoction, the Whole 
will then have the principal Medicinal Virtue of the Plant; and, 
if the Operation be performed in Papin's Digeſter, the Deco- 
ction will then have the united Virtues of the Plant, without 
any Loſs of the Spirit or Water above referred to. But the 
peculiar Virtue of the Plant is here changed, as appears both by 
the Smell and Taſte, and, in ſome degree, by the Effect; and 
it is extremely difficult, in all theſe Caſes, to preſerve the 
Odour, Taſte, and Colour perfect. 

Upon the Remains of the firſt Decoction pour boiling freſh 
Water; make it conſtantly boil ; then pour off the Decoction, 
and carefully take off, with a clean Spoon, all the Froth which 
riſes in the Boiling, ſetting it apart in a clean Veſſel, This 
Matter is unctuous, and, when gently dry'd, burns in the 
Fire. Continue to pour on freſh Water, pour off the Deco- 


*Rion, and collect the Froth, taking care to avoid the Admixture 


of any foreign Matter, as Soot, Smoke, or the like, till the 
Water, at pour'd on, comes off, after a long-continu'd 
Meas. as pure, taſteleſs, and colourleſs, as it was when put 
on, which will happen about the twentieth Repetition. After 
this, it will be ſurpriſing to obſerve the Leaves of the Roſemary 
remaining entire, turgid with Water, of their original Form 
and Size, but having exchang'd their green Colour for a brown, 
and being ſunk to the Bottom of the Water, wherein they 
floated before. | 
The denſer the Plant is, and the more reſinous, the more 
oily Froth is thrown to its Surface; and the leſs of the reſinous 
or oleaginous Virtue communicated to the Water, becauſe not 
diſſolved therein; and therefore, for preparing a Decoction of 
this Kind, a long previous Digeſtion, or the Addition of a fix d 
alcaline Salt, and, afterwards, a longer Boiling, are required, 
as in making the Decoction of Guaiacum- wood. | = 
But the native ſaponaceous Virtue of ſuch Vegetables, 
rich in Reſin, preſerves their reſinous Parts in a State capable 
of Solution, if boil'd whilſt freſh, green, and ſucculent 3, but 
this Reſin, when dry, acquires a firmer Texture, and 
becomes more difficult of Solution. This has been 
obſerved by thoſe, who, in America, have boiled the Chips of 
green Guaiacum in Water; whereby they ſoon obtain'd a v 


* 


penetrating Liquor, which cures the Venereal Diſeaſe z whilft 
— that has been long kept, being now leſs ſoluble in 
Water, has a leſs Effect. N 

Since, therefore, Plants loſe, by Boiling, all that which 
off in the Form of Vapour, with two hundred and twelve 
grees of Heat, all thoſe Plants are unfit for this Operation, 
whoſe Virtue required is volatile with this of 
But thoſe, whoſe Virtues reſide in a more ford Matter than 
can be ſeparated by this Heat, are fit for Decoction. Of this 
Kind are the following acid, aſtringent, viſcous, aromatic, 
emollient, —_— nutrimental, reſtorative, and ſaponaceous 


Vegetables, and all viſcid ones, that are not tod reſinous. 
Acacia, Nettles, 
Barberries, Plantain, 
Ow x ——— | 

inquefoil, 7 wen » 
— inces, 
Currants, . 
ion, Roſes, 
Dwarf Elder; — —. 

Endive. hep : 
Fern. Sloes. 
Fumitory. Sorrel, 
Gentian, Speedwell, 
Graſs, Succory, 
Ground-ivy 5 Sum 5 
Hellebore, Tamar inds, 
Hypociſtis, Tormentil; 

St. John's-wort, Water Lily, 
Knot-graſs, Wood Sorrel, 

3 . 


To theſe may be added the freſh expreſfs'd and unfetmented 
uice of Summer fruits. 
Let it, however, be carefully obſerved, that I do not ſup- 


poſe, that the peculiar Virtue of a Plant, which c | 
reſides in its 8 ing Spirit, ſhould always ſhew itſelf by ſome 
remarkable Odour, Fragrance, or aromatic Taſte: On the 


contrary; it may happen, that the Spirit ſhall be extremely 

ky. r wig without * 5 affecting the Senſes; as a in 

the black Hellebore- root, the Cicuta aquatica Geſneri, 

num maniacum, and the like: Whence all theſe Particulars are 

bon. cautiouſly to be confider'd, before any general Rule is laid 
wn. 


The Nature, Virtuts, and E ffefts, of theſe Infufions and 

| | Decatiions, i 
1. Theſe Preparations may paſs thro* the lacteal and meſen- 
| teric Veſſels, and mix with the venous Blood in the Vena 


Cava ; and thus, by the vital Motion, be mix'd with the Hu- 


mours of the Body; received into all the la kinds of Veſ- 

ſels, reach to the Viſcera;' and all the other Parts of the Body; 

4 they are ſaponaceous, penetrating, and miſcible with every 
mour. 


2. And here E Force, re- 
maining in the Liquor of the Infuſion or ion; which 
Faculty of Action is then greatly increaſed by the Force of the 
vital Motion, and thus ſudden Effects. 


3. But they want that Efficacy which depends upon the fine 
volatile Spirit, that reſides in the Water; procured by Exhala- 
tion, as deſcrib'd under the Article AQuA ; tho" the Infuſion 


contains more of it than the Decoction· But in the Decoction, 


however, this Want is ſupply'd by a greater Efficacy; which 
the boiling Heat communica 5 4 — to dif- 
ſolve, intimately mix the V irtues of the Plant with the 
Water, by boiling : Whence, if the Operation were _ 
form'd in a Still, with its Alembic-head, and the exhali a- 
ter return'd to the remaining DecoQtions, then theſe Decoc- 
Lone would become exceedingly rich in the Virtues of the 
t. 


4. It muſt be well confider'd, that the medicinal Virtue of | 


Infuſions and Decoctions depends as much upon the Effi 

and Quantity of the hot Water received, as upon the Virtue of 
the Plant. This is known to Phyſicians. Were it not an Er- 
ror, in condemning the Uſe of Tea, to attribute the Miſchief 
. wholly to the Leaves, when the larger Part is hot Water? And 
again, when we attribute the Virtue of enlivening the Spirits 
to the drinking of Tea, is the diluting Virtue of hot Water to 


be omitted ? | 
5. Hence may be underſtood the ical Law, Me- 
thod, Inftrument, Subject, and Effect, of preparing Infuſions 


and Apozems ; as alſo the Efficacy of the hotteſt Water upon 
the Solids of a Plant. © Who, but an Eye-witneſs, would 
believe, that a two Days boiling ſhould not, with all its Force, 
deſtroy the tender Leaves of And, what is more, 
tho 8 be ever ſo boil'd in Wa- 
ter, upon taking it out, examining it by the 
— even with a Microſcope, it will be found EAN un- 
_ — made the Experiment, and continued the Boil- 
OL. 


* 


15 in hot 
Water, they exactly recover their former Sige and _ 


Sola- + 


ſmalleſt Veſſels of our Bodies are not diſſolved 
they Some may ſuſpect, that the ical Triture, 
which the Force of the Pulſation makes againſt 
Canals, ſhould rather break them than the Power of Heat and 
Moiſture ; but the laſt Elements of our Solids are not ſo much 
ſaline, ſaponaceous, or oily, as merely terreſtrial, and join'd to- 
gether by a — Ke ye For —.— we yp — ſaid, 
concerning orce ater u egetables, is 
* 1 1 ſame man- 

6. If the Leaves, 5 after this Operation, de dried, 
they become ſhrunk and ſmall; but, if again 


7. But ſome of the peculiar Virtues of Plants are — 4 

the Boiling. um grows milder by Decoction ; the x 

Juice or Infuſion of Aſaraluca proves ſtrongly emetic ; but 

this Virtue, by long-continued DecoRtion, is to an- 

ap. which is diuretic and aperient. Beerhaave's Chymiſtry, 
2. | 


The Sara, DE FRUTUM, EXTRACT, Ros, and 
J#LLyY. 


328 examined 12 7 DecoRions of Plants, it 

w proper to try," what will remain upon evaporati 

the Water IS, in theſe Preparations ; for thus that Part of 

the Plant will gradually appear, which gave it its Virtues ; and 

thence may alſo be chymically known the Nature of all thoſe 

— of Vegetables, which are ſoluble in hot Water, and may 
extracted by its means. 


Let the Infuſiom or Decoctions, mention'd above, ſtand at 
Reſt for ſome Hours, in a cool quiet Place, and in a clean 
Veſſel, cover'd on the Top, that they may thus te 
their gravelly Earth, and other groſs or ecu- 
lencies, not belonging to the Plant itſelf. may alſo 
be paſs'd thro” a Strainer, till they become clear ; but, 
then the gummy, ſomewhat reſinous, and viſcous Parts 
— to the Plant, will be alſo ſeparated ; and thus; 

„they may be obtain'd the purer for medicinal Uſe, 
thoꝰ they loſe ſomething requiſite in their chymical Exami- 
nation. The Apothecaries, requiring them extremely 
pure, have ahother Method : intimately mix the 


_ recent White of with their Decoctions, long 

whiſking them together ; then boil the Whole, w 
the White of the Egge, now A the Boiling, 
; at the fame 


concretes together in the Decoction, a 
time, — the groſſer Matter with itſelf ; ſo that now 
the Liquor, being ſtrain d, leaves much groſs Feculency 
behind, and paſles ſufficiently clear, And theſe are the 

three Ways of oped Margo that is, by Reſt, by 
the Strainer, and by Whites of Eggs ; the former whereof 
is ſuited to chymical Examinations, 


Let the Liquors, thus purified, be put into & clean cylindri- 
cal * or one which widens upwards, and ſet 
over a clear Fire, and there kept way Sr" State of Boil- 
; ing, ſo as to exhale, and acquire the iſtence of thick 
oney; with Care to avoid boiling y, for fear of 
exhaling off what ſhould be left behind, and to prevent 
Burning at the laſt, which would deſtroy the Virtue. 


The ſame Preparations muy be likewiſe vbtain'd from the 
freſh expreſt Juices of Plants; particularly the Juices of Sum- 
mer Fruits, and ſucculent Roots, ſuch as Liquorice : 


Theſe Subjects being taken ripe, recent, and perſect, and 
being firſt cleanſed and bruifed, the Juice is to be ex- 
d, diluted with Water, and purified by Reft, and 
the Strainer ; and then to be exhaled; in the Mariner 
above-mention'd, to the natural Conſiſtence they had upon 
Expreſſion, The Juice, thus freſh expreſs d, or reduced 
to its natural Conſiſtence, after having been diluted and 
Rrain'd, may be call's Muſt ; and, when this Muft is 
boil'd to one Half, ſo as to be long preſerved, and poſ- 
ſeſs d of its natural Taſte, it has been call'd Sapa; but, if 
boil*d, till only a third Part temain'd, it has been-calld 
De , which may be preſerved ſtill longer; without 
ng its former Nature: But when the Liquor is at firſt 
extremely well purified, and — — bold, till a 
op, let fall on a cold Plate, grows and tranſparent, 
17 I it have the Conſiſt- 
ence of thin Honey, it is call'd à Syrup; if ſome what 
thicker, a Rob. All theſe Preparations are indifferen 
 eall'd Extras, which are therefore term'd liquid, thick, 


5X = 
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_ The. Nature, Virtues, and Uſes, of the preceding Prepara- 
t10ns, 


I. All the foregoing Preparations may be diſſolved" in warm 

Water, and then they reſemble the Decoctions from whence 

they were made ; tho they have, by their Boiling, loſt ſome of 

their former Virtue. 

= They may be long kept without ſpoiling, © even for 
cars, ” 

3. They retain much of the Taſte of the Vegetable, tho” 
the volatile Part is loſt in the hw 
4. They long preſerve the Virtues of Plants entire, and 
free from the Incumbrance of their vaſcular Parts; ſuch Vir- 
2 323ͤ . for 

mu erve uncorrupted. 

4.08 e what it is — loſe by long keep- 
ing, and c ing with Age ; for hot Water extracts nothing 
from the Plants fo corrupted, alt the Juices being gradualy 
waſh'd out of ſuch dead Plants, which are reciprocally pene- 
trated, diſſolved, agitated, and dried by the Moiſture of the 
Air, Dew, Rain, and Heat of the Sun'z whence they become 
effete and dry Skeletons of Plants. The Worm alſo con- 
ſumes the Juices of 1 ſo as, at length, to leave 
— but a mere ſolid, inſoluble, fluggiſh, and terreſtrial 
t. | . 

6. They who make lon You may receive great Advan- 
tage key A Productions 56 this Proc Sailors are ſubject 
to Diſeaſes from the Uſe of Meats much falted, dried, and 
ſmoked, which Diſeaſes are remedied by the Juices of Fruits; 
and thus, by diſſolving the Jelly of Oranges, Barberries, Cher- 


ries, Quinces, Lemons, China Oranges, Currants, Grapes, 
Rob of Elder, Rob of Juniper, and the like, in Water, 


th 
may have a preſent Remedy. "Theſe Preparations are alſo may 
ly recruited, when they touch at any Fruit-iſland ; and, per- 
haps, nothing would more conduce to the Health of the Britiſb 
and Dutch Sailors, than a due Proviſion of this Kind. | 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Juices abounding 
with Salt are difficultly preſerved, when thus thicken'd, from 
running in the Air, Salt being attractive of Water. The Me 
thod, therefore, is to keep in well-ſtopt Glaſſes. And, 
laſtly, thoſe vegetable Subjects are unfit for this Operation, 
whoſe medicinal Virtue is volatile. Boerhaave's Chymiftry, 
Vol. 2. 


DECOLOR, axe. See Ach Rol. 
DECOMPOSITUM, A Word which augments the 
ignification of Compoſitum. In the Phyſica Triſmegi/ti, Theat. 
Com Vol. 1. we are told, that Compoſuta are ſuch Things as 
ſuffer Corruption, and are compounded ; but Decompoſita are 
Things united in Compoſition, by means of Corruption and 
Generation. Caftellus. | 

DECORATIO, b A Preſervation or Reſtoration of 
natural Beauty, either in the whole Body, or in ſome Part of 
it, Caſftellus. 

DECOR TICATIO, Decortication, is when any Thing, 
as a Root, Seed, Fruit, or the like, is deprived of its Bark, 
Shell, Rind, Skin, or any of its containing Huſks. Blan- 
card, 

DECOSTIS. - The ſame as APLEUROs, which ſee. 

DECREMEN TUM, T@gzx#/4, a Decreaſe, is either ſpoken 
of that Time of which ſucceeds the Atas continens, the 
<< ſtaid Age; is otherwiſe call'd Ætas decreſcens, ** the 
66 decreaing Ags ;” or elſe of a Diſeaſe, in which Senſe it is 
the ſame as DRCLINATIO, Which fee. 

DECREPITATIO, or ſimply CzzeiraTIo, Nies, is 
the crackling Noiſe which Salts make, when ſubjected to the 
Fire. Hence common Salts, when expoſed to a gentle Fire, 
till it will decrepitate no longer, is call'd decrepitated Salt. 

DECRESCENS, Tagaxuasinis.- Sec DECREMENTUM. 

DECRETORIUS. The ſame as Cars1mos, which ſee. 

DECRUS. The ſame as AscsLts, which ſee. 

DECUBITUS. The Manner of Lying. 

Every Phyſician knows, that the principal Indications of the 
Pas: or 


eakneſs of the motive Faculty are taken from 

the Decubiture; and, indeed, we may, with very Rea- 
ſon, judge of the State of that Faculty by the biture 
itſelf; for the Motion, which is exerted at the time of Decu- 
| biture, depends on two Things; that is, the Faculty which 
moves the Members, and the itſelf, with its Members, 
moved of themſelves. This latter Motion is obſerved” in Car- 
caſes, and Perſons expiring, who are impel'd downwards by 
the Force of Gravity ; the former belongs to Perſons in Health, 
or juſt beginning to recover out of Sickne6. - Diocles was cer- 
tainly in the Right, when he ſaid, that the Bodies of Animals 
conſiſted & d err x} m prepare, of the carrying and 
the carried. For it is the Soul which carries, and the Body 
that is carried: This laſt is naturally carried downwards by its 
Gravity ; the other moves the Members upwards. or down- 
Wards, forwards, backwards, or ſideways, at Pleafure ; or 
holds them in a manner ſuſpended in the Air, while it contracts, 
extends, or ſtops the Muſckes, leſt they ſhould ſlide downwards 


_— that Bodies are ſcarcely moved, turn'd, or erected, but 
y ſlide downwards on account of their Gravity, it indicates 
to us, that the Animal Faculty is, in a very great meaſure, ex- 
tinguiſh'd and reſolved ; for, while it remains entire, without 
Diminution, the Body is eaſily moved, turn'd, and erected at 
the Pleaſure of the Patient, and the Arms, Hands, and Head 
ſuſtain'd in the Air: And this it is to live, or this is Life, which 
continues ſo long as the Soul remains firmly united to the Body; 
but a Diſunion between them is ſucceeded by Death. In Caſes, 
therefore, where the Soul has great Power and Prevalence, we 
obſerve Decubitures of good Preſage ; hut the contrary, when 
the Faculties of the Soul are weak and languid. But, firſt, let 
us treat of good Decubitures, and ſhew how to form our Pro- 
gnoſtics from them in acute Diſorders, In Goac.' Prænot. 
497- it is written, that the beſt Decubiture is. ſuch as is 

ual in Health, and very juſtly ; for a Perſon, who labours 
under a dangerous per, can by no means lie down in the 


ſame Manner, or lie in the ſame P „as when in a State of 


Health. Where the Strength is broken, the Patient is delighted 


with a ſupine Decubiture, the and Armsdiſtended, reſt- 
leſs, and i incapable of = in one Poſture, or 
keeping the ſame Form of Decubiture. Perſons in a Delirium 
throw themſelves out of Bed, expoſe their Feet, and even 
Pudenda, and ſometimes leap out of Bed on a ſudden. Dying 
Perſons, by reaſon of Weakneſs, ſlide downwards towards the 
Feet. erefore a Decubiture uſual in Time of Health, os 


like that of healthy Vn may juſtly be reckon'd the beſt, 


and ſignifies, that the Diſeaſe is not malignant or d . 
Such a Decubiture is commended alſo An in 
Prognoft, where he ſays, „ That to he in the Poſture 
aof healthy Perſons, is very falutary ; but beſt of all, hen the 
Patient can eafily turn his Body, and raiſe.it with Alacrity, 


can lie down, or ſtand, and ſupport his Members'; for a prompt 


and ex 


? itious Performance of theſe Actions declares Strength 
in the 


erves, Plenty of Spirits, and Soundneſs of the Ani 
Faculty, | The Author of the Coac. Prænot. 494. thus expreſſes 
it: It 2 ſays he, when the Patient can turn his Body 
«© with Eaſe, and raiſe himſelf up with Alacrity. And Hippo- 
crates, in Progn. ſpeaking of the beſt Decubiture, ſays, Thar 
„ thePhyſician ought to find the Patient lying on the Right or 
Left Side, with the Arms, Neck, and Legs, a little retracted 
and all the Body in a lax and eaſy Poſition, as is uſual with 


© moſt who are in Health: Now to lie in the Poſture of healthy 


«© Perſons, is a moſt ſalutary Sign.” Hence we conclude 
that there are three Things requiſite in a very good Decubiture 
firſt, that the Patient lie on either Side; becauſe, as Galen 
teaches, in his Comment on the Paſſage, ſuch a Decubiture in- 
dicates the Strength of the Faculty, which fixes the Body 
by the Muſcles ; as the Weakneſs of the fame is ſignify*d, when 
the Patient is incapable of lying on his Side. A ſecond R 
ſite is, that the ſick Perſon lie with the Arms, Neck, and Legs, 
ſomewhat retracted, becauſe this is the uſual Poſture of Perſons 
in Health. The third and laſt Thing requiſite is, that the 
— be diſpoſed in a ſoft and eaſy Poſition. Galen, in his firſt 
Book of Humours, Text. 24. ſays, that the whole Bod 
sought to be moiſt, not dry; not, as ſome think, that 
Parts of the Body ought to be equally warm and ſoft ; but, as 
Galen rightly obſerves on the before-quoted Paſſage, in primo 
Progn, as to the ſecond Thing required, that the Bod of the 
Patient ought to have the Arms, Neck, and Legs, a little re- 
trated, or drawn in, but by no means to have them retracted 
or extended to an immoderate Degree : And, becauſe all Things 
which are in a State of immoderate Tenſion, ſeem to be dry, 
he therefore commended a Body in a ſoft Poſition, that is 
to ſay, a moiſt, and not a dry State of the Body. Galen, 
in Comment. expreſſes the ſame thus: Immoderate Pof- 
<< tures, ſays he, ſuch as an extraordi Extenſion of the 
«© Nerves, are pernicious ;-as we have e declared in our 
«© Treatiſe of muſcular Motion.“ Now a Medium, between 
two immoderate States is by no means a State of exceſſive 
Tenſion ; therefore he it eaſy, becauſe Bodies remark- 
ably eaſy are not in an extraordi of Tenſion. He 
explains himſelf yet more clearly, Li 1. de Humoribus, Com. 
24. Wherefore, as he ſays, the Arms and Legs ought to be a 
little retracted, that the whole Body may lie in a Poſture free 
from Extremes: I call Extremes in Poſture, or Figure, ſuch 
as are form'd by a long Extenſion, or Flexure, either of the 
E= or Spine, which are not effected without an immoderate 

tenſion of the Nerves. So much for the beſt Ways of De- 
cubiture, which, with other Signs, prognoſticate a 
Event. See ACAMATOS. e proceed to treat of a bad De- 
Cubiture. 1 ä 

We know, in general, from the Premiſſes, that every 
Decubiture, or Poſture of lying, which is unlike that of Per- 
e be condemned: For, as it has 

y „that it is a prett ign when the 

Patient riſes up with Alacrity, or — $.rmny —1 with Eaſe, 
becauſe it indicates the gg the 'animal Faculty which 


moves; ſo when theſe. ate performed after a di 
besvy 


bea , 3nd pajaful Manner, it ſhows the weak and. langu id 
Shes of the fame Faculty. Agreeably to this, we read, Coac. 
Prenot. 493. that a Heavineſs of the fy an. 
- 6s of the Hands and Feet, is an ill 1 and eſpecially if 
the Muſcles are not oppreſs'd with a Plenitude, or there has 
not preceded a ſudden Evacuation, or ſome other manifeſt 
Occaſion, If with this Heavineſs, which ſhews an Injury to 
to the motive Faculty, ſays the Author of the Cesc. reſag 
bid. there be. joined a Lividneſs of the Nails, Death 
& is at hand; becauſe the Heavineſs of the Body ſhews a 
Defect of the animal Faculty; and a Lividneſs of the Fings 
and Nails is an evident Proof, that the natural Heat, w 
roceeds from the Heart, is extinguiſhed. A ** Decu- 
biture, by N in Prognoſt. where he ſays, . that 
© to lie in a ſupine Poſture, with Legs and Arms extended, 
is but an indifferent Sign; but, in Coacts 
more properly pronounced no gn.” And Galen, in 
Comment. ſays, that ſuch a Sort of Poſture can by no means be 
accounted a. good, P ic, which he demonſtrates from 
Hippocrates ; he alſo ſays, in the ſame Place, that if this 
ſupine Poſture be attended with a_fliding downward, the 
Danger is the greater; as if ſuch a Poſture was not without 
Danger. But as for Galen, he thinks a ſupine Decubiture of 
= great Moment, ſo as to prognoſticate 1 or Recbvery 
rom it. 5 
Some, however, judge a ſupine Decubiture to be good, 
becauſe the Sick, — the vehement Fatigues occaſion d b 
the Diſtemper, find moſt Relief in that Poſture; under wh 
all the Muſcles, except thoſe of the Thorax, are at Reſt; and 
by this ſupine Poſition of the Body we reſt ourſelves on the 
loweſt and heavieſt Part, as a Ship on-its Keel ; and, belides, 
the exhauſted animal Strength and Spirits can by no other 
Decubiture be better ſupported, and ſuch a Poſture alſo con- 
duces to the Expulſion of Stones from the Kit and Blad- 
der. But if, on theſe Accounts, it yay. be called a good De- 
cubiture, there are many other Rea | by. is 1d. be 
judged a bad and pernicious Poſture of lying : For the Muſcles 
of the Thorax, which under this Poſition aſcend in Inſpira- 
tion, are more fatigued when a Man lies, on his Back, than 
when he is ere, or lies in any other Poſture. This Decu- 
biture alſo, if long continued, is the Cauſe of Diſorders, and 
thoſe of the moſt dangerous kind; as the Epileply, Incubus, 
Palſy, and Apoplexy : For in this ſupine Poſition the Hu- 
mours and Vapours are more eaſily attracted to the hinder- 
moſt and nobleſt Ventricle of the Brain, and Diſtillations fall 
upon the Thorax and Kidneys. However, our preſent Buſi- 
neſs is not to conſider this Poſture as the Cauſe of good or 
ill Effects to the Body, but as a Sign conducing to 92 
ſtics: in which reſpe& we ſay it always ſignifies a Weak- 
neſs of the motive Faculty; for all who lie in a ſupine 
Poſture, unleſs they are accuſtomed to it, are in a weak State: 
But then this ſupine Decubiture is ſometimes arbitrary, and 
choſen out of a kind of Softneſs or Indolence of Mind, or 
from Sorrow ; and ſometimes the Patient lies in this/Poſtute 
thro' the Vehemence of the Paroxyſm, or, to mention no 
more, on Account of ſome extraordinary Evacuation: In 
ſuch Caſes nothing in can be prognoſticated from. a 
ſupine . Decubiture. t if, excluſive of theſe Caſes, tlie 
Patient lies in a ſupine Poſture,. with his Legs and Arms 
extended, it is a bad Si n: And it is the ſame according to 
Hippocrates in Progufie. if the Legs in this Poſture are — 
much retracted, or drawn in, or, on the contrary, muc 
diſtended or thrown abroad; for we are ſought by Galen, that 
they ſignify a Delirium: But if, ſays Hippocrates,” the Pa- 
<< tient, moreover, lie in a Poſture of Proclivity, and ſlide 
© downwards inſenſibly towards the Feet, the Dan 


greater. We may juſtly pronounce ſuch a iture 
gat but ſtill the 3 „Arn. of all is, when the Body 


lies on the Back like a projected Carcaſe, with all its Mem- 


bers proſtrate, and the Head reflected on the Pillow; or when, 
the Ghin being elevated, all the Fore-part of the Neck 
eminent; or it the Chin is contiguous to the Clavicles ; theſe are 
Signs that Death is juſt at hand: For the Soul having loſt its 
Power, the Body lies like a dead Weight on the Back, with 
the Arms and Legs projected, rolling down inſenſibly towards 
the Feet, and the Head either falling back towards hinder 
Parts with the Chin and Throat erected, or in a nodding 
Poſture reſting on the Clavicles. Such a Decubiture ſigni 
that Death is very near. Galen, de Humoribus, Lib. 1. Text. 24. 
ſpeaks of this Decubiture when be rudy You muſt know 
<< that we call it a Dejectian when the Patient is incapable of 
4 lying like a living Perſon, but is carry'd downwards like a 
66 CT nd ns God When the Body in the De- 


cubiture flides down towards the Feet, it is, in the Judgment 
of Hippocrates, a Sign that the 8 is exhauſted to an ex- 
treme To be incapable of ing, ſitting, or ri , 
is certainly a more tolerable State; but to lie in 


Manner of a dead Body, univerſally deprived of all Strength 


in every Part, is what the Game Author, Cum. 1, in 6 Epid. 


- 


7. it is 


is the 


Text. 33. Cap. 4. informs us, Iighes, to be 
to 22 1 down, or in a State of utmoſt Dejection. 
This Decubitus ad pedes, << Decubiture towards the Feet, 
is by Galen, de Motu Muſc. Lib. 3. demonſtrated to be of 
the utmoſt Fatality, from W. of Carcaſes ; 28 
indline a dead Body any Way, it will not reſt a Moment, | 
will immediately fall either prone or ſupine, as its Gravity 


it. M 
To lie with the Mouth gaping, is a no leſs fatal 
as we are aſlur'd by Hippecratet, in Þ . 
ſays; “ If the Patient ſleep with his Mou 
„mortal Sign. The Author of the Coac. 
expreſſes this Prognoſtic after a different Manner: It is 
„„ fatal, he fays, to lie on the Back, and fleep continuall 
r much inc 
« and complicated. Gaping of the Mouth is cauſed 
ither by the Weakneſs of the Faculty, which moves the 
wer Jaw, or a violent ZEſtuation at the Heart, or both 
theſe C united, or from a particular Reſolution of the 
Muſcles, which ſerve to pull up the lower Jaw to the ſu- 
perior. Galen ſays, that the Gaping of the Mouth with- 
* * has a much more fatal Signification ; and, de 
ot. Muſe. Lib. 7. Cap. 4. he writes, that to lie on 
„the Back with the Mouth gaping, is a Sign either of a 
«« Stertor, a Reſolution, Drunkenneſs, or Lazineſs.”” It is of 
as bad a Prognoftication fot a Perſon in a Delirium, or out of 
a Delirium, which is known by the Speech, to roll himſelf 
towards the in of the Bed, and firſt to ſhoot out his Feet, 
then to riſe up in Bed, to erect his , and; if not pre- 
vented, to fall off the Bed, or riſe, Under this obſcure 
Delirium, attended with the before-mention'd Sign Hulle- 
rius, in Coac. Pra ſag. ſays he never knew one Perſon re- 
cover. We add out of Hippocrates, he that for a 
Perſon under an acute Diſtemper to deſire to fit upright, is a 
bad Sign, but worſe under a. Peripneumony or Pleuriſy. The 
Words of Hippecrates are theſe : In every acute Diſorder, 
<< ſays he, if the Patient deſires to fit up in the Height of the 
« Diſtemper; it is a bad Sign, but in a Peripneumony.” 
Lhoſe who are afflicted with a Peri y, ſays Galen, in 
mment. are ſenſible of a — of the Thorax 
while they lie in a ſupine Poſture, but breathe more freely 
when they fit up; for when they lie on their Backs, Part of 
; Thorax reſts on the Spine, by which means the Lungs are 
ghten'd, and debar'd from receiving the Air they want, 
Inſpiration. In other Diſeaſes, during the Height of the Dil 
order (which Limitation is principally to be )J it is a 
very bad Prognoſtic when the Sick deſire to ſit up: For, while 
they are labouring under the Violence of the Diſtemper, they 
delire to lie without Motion ; and, if any one endeavours to 
rouſe them, they fight and reſiſt: We may, therefore, well 
ſuppoſe, that when the Patient, in ſuch a State, deſires to fir 
up, it muſt be on account of an extraotdinary Difficulty of 
Reſpiration, or Reſtlefinefs, or Delirium. Another Decubi- 
ture, like this, is deſcribed by 1 in A in 
the following manner: If the Patient lies with his Feet 
«© bare, but not very hot, and throws about his Arms, 
«© Neck, and at raridom, it is a bad Sign; for it 
„ ſignifies a ſſneſs. In thoſe indeed, who are of a 
ſoft and delicate Conſtitution, theſe Signs afford no certain 
Prognoſtic; for the lighteſt feveriſh Diforder diſpoſes them to 
ſuch a Decubiture ; but, in others, it is owing either to ſome 
Diſorder in the Mouth of the Stomach, or a great Weakneſs. 
In the Coar. Præſag: 497. this Decubiture is thus expreſſed : 
If the Patient lies with bis Hands and Feet bare, and is 
not moleſted with vehement Heat, but throw his 
Legs abroad, it is a bad Sign; for it ſhews an — 
In the laſt place, ates, in Prognofti- condemns a 
cubiture on the Belly; in ſuch as are not accuſtomed to 
ſleep in that Poſture, as ſignifying either a Delirium, or a Pain 
ſomewhere about the Region of the Belly. Proſper Alpinus 
de 82 ienda Vita & Morte. | 
RSUS, end, ——. ifies the Duration of 
any thing, as of Lime, or a Diſeaſe; Caftellus, ' 
- DECURTATUS, (Pau heise, or ume gen, corrupt- 
ly p5ueys, is a kind of weak and deficient Pulſe, which is per- 
petually diminiſh'd, till it wholly fails; but, if it returns, and 


increaſes anew, it is call'd Decurtatus reciprocus, lui ve. b 


ipitated,"” 


he 


. 


Je. Galen, de Diff. Pulſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 11. If it — 1 


as well as deficient, it is call'd Deficiens inequalis, fu ues⸗ * 
8 de Cauf. = * 

-DECUSSORIUM. 475 ne Inſtrument, which, by 
gently pr on the Dura Mater, cauſes an Evacuation 'of 


the Pus ed between the Cranium and the before-mention'd 
Membrane, thro” the Perforation made by the Trepan. Blan- 


card; + 
Ser a Fi of this Inftrument in Pars, I. 6. C. 21. 
DEFECTIO ANIME The lame as Syncope, or Lipothy- 


„„ poked 
k „ - DEFENSATIVUM 


DEF 


' DEFENSATIVUM EMPLASTRUM, - A deſenſative 


DEFENSIVUM. An Epithet for ſome chirurgical Topics, 
which, apply'd to the Part pd OCs u- 
mours, when laid upon a Part adjacent to that Defin- 
ſoa, = Paracelſus, ſignifies Cordials, exhibited internally; 
,aftellus 


[4 . 
EFERENTIA VASA are two white ſolid flatted Tubes, 
lying on the _ Side, the other on the Left ; from the 
Epidadymis of —_ as are 2 — —_ of them 
runs up, in the ce agina permatie Veſſels, as hi 
as he Openings in the abdominal Muſcles ; the — 
lying forward, and the Vas Deferens behind them. | 
is Faſciculus, thus form'd by the Blood-veſſels, Vas De- 
ferens, and their common Covering, is term'd the ſpermatic 
Cord. The Covering is ſmoother on the outer than on the 
inner Side, and, for Reaſon, it has been look'd upon as a 
Vagina; the internal Subſtance, which is more cellular than the 
external, connect all the Veſſels together, white the external 
forms a Covering to inveſt them. 
The Vas Deferens, having reach'd the membranous Lamina 
of. the Peritonzzum, where that Lamina runs over the Orifice 
of the Vagina, ſeparates from the Blood-veſſels, and runs back - 
ward, in form of an Arch, in the cellular Subſtance of the Pe- 
ritonzzum, as far as the neareſt Side of the Bladder. —_ 
It paſſes afterwards behind the Body of the Bladder, to which 
it adheres very cloſely ; as alfo to the Lamina of the Perito- 
nzum, which covers it; and then continues its arch'd Courſe 


towards the Neck of the Bladder, where both Vaſa Deferentia - 


meet, and their Arches terminate. 

In this Courſe the Vas Deferens paſſes behind, and croſſes 
the neighbouring umbilical Artery, eroſſes the Extremity of the 
Ureter of the ſame Side; in its Paſſage, between that Extre- 
mity and the Bladder, and, having got behind the Bladder, it 
meets the Vas Deſerens of the other Side, between the Infer- 
tions. of the Ureters, and they run down together to the Neck 
of the Bladder. | 

n 

t e i omes i | afte 
= | nas ey * continues in that Form, till it gets behind 
the Bladder, where it begins again to be larger, and more 
uneven. 

It ariſes from the angular Portion, or poſterior Extremity, of 
the Epididy mis; and from thence runs forward, in a very oblique 
Courſe, on the poſterior Half of the Epididymis ; where it is a 
Hy as it joins the back Side of the ſpermatic 

The Texture of the ſmooth Portion of this Canal is very 
ſolid, and in a manner cartilaginous, _— near the Surface 
of its Cavity ; which, tho' very narrow, is till kept open by 
means of the Solidity and Thickneſs of its Sides. 

The Cavity of the Vas Deferens is cylindrical, tho“ the whole 
Tube is flat, and its external Circumference oval, as may be 
ſeen by cutting it tranſverſly ; and the Cavity enlarges, as it paſſes 
behind the Bladder. Sk | 

The Paſlage of the Vaſa Deferentia, into the Veſiculæ Semi- 
nales, is very particular. Theſe Canals are incurvated behind 
the Bladder, and their contracted Extremities unite at that 
Place, They unite in an le, and run between 
the contiguous Extremities of the Veſicule ; and this Union 
is ſo cloſe, that the adhering Portions ſeem to form ny 
one middle Septum, between two ſmall Tubes, each of whi 
is form'd partly by the Extremity af one Vas Deferens, and 
partly by that of the neighbouring Veficula. 

This lateral Union of the Extremities of the Vas Deferens, 
and Veſicula Seminalis, on each Side, forms likewiſe a kind 
of ſhort which terminates in a Creſcent, like a ſmall 
ſemilunar Valve; and the Extremity of the Vas Deferens is 
narrower. than that of the Veſicula. By this Mechaniſm the 
Fluid, contain'd in each Vas Deferens, has Liberty to enter 
the contiguous Veſiculaz but that contain'd in the Veficula 
cannot return into the other Canal. - | 

If we blow into one of the Vaſa Deferentia, after havi 
compreſs d the Urethra, the Air inflates. the contiguous V 
Seminalis, and the Bladder of Urine, without paſſing into the 
Veſicula, or Canal, of the other Side; except we blow with 

rwards the two ſmall Tubes, form'd each by the Ex- 
tremities of the Vas Deſerens and Veſicula, run in between the 
Baſis of the Proſtate, and Canal of the Urethra; and, 
rating the Sides of that Canal obliquely, they term the 
Caruncle. See GENERATIO. . ; 
.DEFIXUS. Imporent, with reſpect to Venereal 
DEFLU VIUM < illarum. A Falling-off of the Hair. 
A uxion. It is defin'd a Falling of a 


DEFLUXIO. 
Humour upon an inferior from a fuperior Part. -See Car an- 
RKUS, 44 AN 

DEFRU TUM. Properly Muſt, boil'd to the Cor 
of one Half, or, according to others, of one Third. See 
cqacrro, and Calau. 


* Rtics, ju 


many ethers, whoſe Di 


3 + 
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DEGLUTITIO, ition. See Papsrs, _ = 
DEGMOS, . A biting Pain at the Orifice of the 
Stomach, from dure, to bite. | I, 
DEHENE, Blood. Ralandus, . 
DEHENES, Ink. Rulandus. | 1 
DEHENEZ, Roman Vitriol. Nulandus. : 


. DEJECTIO. A Diſcharge of the Excr by the Anus. 
A Stool. See AL VVS. | 
Among the ſeveral Circumſtances, from which Life and Death 


icated, Stools are none of the leaſt conſiderable; 
this Subject, we ſhall firſt conſider thoſe, 
good, and from which the Phyſician con- 

and Recovery of the Patient. Whe- 


— Fun. i 
"7 kan eee 


3 . of 3 or Crudity. 

Secondly, from the particular Times in which appear. 

Thirdly, from their Subſtance. ay | 
Fourthly, from the large or minute Quantity in which they 


are diſcharged | 
which they continue, or the 


Fifthly, from the Time during 
Time when they ceaſe, 

Sixthly, from the Advantage with which they ate attended, 
and the Eaſe and Freedom from Pain with which the Patient 
diſcharges them. And, | | 

In the ſeventh and laſt Place, from the Frain of good or bad 
Signs, from which Prognoftics from Stoob derive their Cer- 
tainty. | 8 
But to return: Stools of the good and ſalutary Kind may in- 
dicate Health in two Manners; either with reſpect to their due 
Concoction, in which Caſe they indicate not only the due State 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines, but alſo of the adjacent Parts, 
fuch as the Liver and Spleen ; for Galen determin'd, that thoſe 
Stools denoted the laudable and ſalutary State of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, which, according to F vy in Prognoſt. 
rwere i T4 a due Confiftence, diſcharged at the particular Time 
generally obſere*d by Nature in a State of Health, and whoſe 
Drantity bears a due ortron to that of the Aliments taken : 
Another Manner, in h Stools indicate Health, is with 
reſpeR to the Defluxion of Humours from the Viſcera into the 
Stomach and Inteſtines; for Galen affirms, that Stools 
not only indicate the due and natural State of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, but are alſo a Sign, that there is no Deſfuxion of 
Humours into theſe Parts from the Liver or Spleen ; for, when 
there is a Defluxion of this kind, not only the Colour, which is 
the Sign of a due Concoction, but alſo the Confiſtence of the 
Stools, is vitiated. In both theſe Manners, Phyſicians form 
P ſties from Stools; firſt, in Diſorders of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, the due and natural State of which, according 
to Galen, in the ſeventh Chapter of his firſt Book de Cri/ibus, 
is ſignified by Stools, which are ſoft, of a due Conſiftence, 
difc at the Time generally obſerv'd by Nature in a State 
of Health, and in a Quantity bearing a due Proportion to that 
of the Aliments ; and, as the fame Author has added, laudable 
Stools ought to be of a brown Colour, and not very fetid. But 
the Stools,” which want all or any of theſe are bad ; 
ſuch, for Inſtance, as are hard, rough, too thin, of too high 2 
Colour, diſcharged in a Quantity too large, or too ſcanty, in 
proportion to the Aliments, -of an unequal Confiſtence, fetid, 
frothy, or not evacuated at the Time obſerv*d by Nature in a 
State of Health. But, when Patients are about to recover, the 
Stools are cha from thefe Conditions to that laudable State, 
which we call Concoftion; Hence erates, in his Progno- 
affirm*d, that the Stools became of a thicker Con- 
Hiftence, when the Diſeaſe was about to be determined. And, in 
the fourteenth Aphoriſm of his fecond Section, he afferts, that, 
in Fluxes + 4 the Belly, C 5 OY Excrements are good, un- 
leſs — hange for the worſe. But we far more certainly and 
infallibly prognoſticate the Events of Diſeaſes by the Evacuation 
of thoſe Humours, which fall upon the Inteſtines. The Diſor- 
ders hence ariſing, 3 calls Abſceſſes, Dyſenteries, 
Teneſmi, Hluxes, Diſturbances of the Belly. Concerning Pa- 
tients labouring under theſe Indifpofitions, in the firſt Book of 
bis Epidemies, he tells us, that many had their Bellies diſturbd, 
but without any conſiderable Uneafineſs, and in ſuch a mamer, as 
to create them ne great Trouble. And afterwards he tells us, that 
ſeme were," on the ſixth Day, ſerzed with the Faundice ; but that 
theſe were, in ſome meaſure, relieved by an increaſed Diſcharge 
of the Urine, and the Excrements. With reſpect to Dyſenteries, 

afterwards uſes theſe Words: But fuch © Patients, as were 
advanced in _— were —= Zed _ 7 Faun- 

| es of the Belly, or a ery, Thich was the 
fl wk hy Fr the 7 of Serius ;. but that 
eaſes were determined by a Criſis, were 
ſeized with a Dyſentery, ſuch as Xenophanes and Critias. With 
to ſome, recovered-in the peſtilential Conftitution, 

he uſes the following Words: But, m this peftilential State, 
ſuch as eſcaped, owed their $ to uns = Circumſtances - 
Either there was a plentifiel Diſcharge of om their Noſe 3 
ora copious Evacuation of Urine, in which there was a large 
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ments were evacuated in the Beginning of the Diſorder ; or the 
33 were ſeized with a Dyſentery So that, in many Caſes, 
Diſeaſes may happen to be determin'd by Diſturbances of the 
Belly, by Diſc of pituitous and bilious Excrements, and 
7 ith reſpect to Clazomenius, „in 
the firſt Book of his Epidemics, uſes the following Words: On 
the thirtieth Day, a large Quantity of aqueous Excremints, like 
| thoſe generally evacuated in a Dyſentery, were diſcharged. With 
dect to the Patient in the Garden of Dealces, in the third 
of his Epidemics, Patient 3. he informs us, that, on the 
* fortieth Day, he went very frequently to Stool, woided d pituitous 
and white Matter, a profuſe Sweat at the ſame time ring 
over all his Body. In the ſame Book of his Epidemics, Patient 
he tells us of one Herepytus, that, about the hundredth Day, 
2 began to void many biliaus Stools, which continued for a confi- 
derable Time, till at laſt he became dyſenterical. But we know, 
that theſe, and other Stools, are of the laudable and critical 
Kind, when, with the Signs of a manifeſt Concoction, they 
begin to appear on the critical Day ; when the Diſeaſe is at its 
Height ; or when they are liquid, of a yellow Saffron-colour, 
brown, livid, or blackiſh. But, in the Beginning of the Diſ- 
eaſe, ſuch Stools, a pang without the Signs of Concoction, 
prognoſticate the Death of the Patient ; whereas, when they 
are attended with the Signs of Concoction, they prove critical 
and ſalutary. Galen, in his Comment upon the twenty-firſt 
Aphor. of Sect. 4. informs us, that, during a certain long 
he obſerv'd liquid Stools, which were 3 then 
brown, afterwards black, and, as it were, reſembling the 
Fæces of Blood, not only in thoſe who were on the Brink of 
Death, but alſo in thoſe who were upon the Recovery. In 
theſe latter, he ſays, that ſuch Stools followed after the Height 
of the Diſeaſe, and were ſo many Efforts of Nature to free 
herſelf from a ſuperfluous Load ; whereas, in ſuch as died, thoſe 
Stools appeared either in the Beginning, or Increaſe of the 
Diſorder. The ſame Author, in his Comment upon the follow- 
ing Aphoriſm of the ſame Section, ſays as follows: When, 
<< therefore, after the ConcoCtion of the Diſeaſe, any peccant 
« Humour is evacuated, then the Body is purged, as it were, 
4 by Nature; and for this Reaſon black ile, and every other 
Humour of the like kind, portend a ſalutary Evacuation, 
<< when the Signs of Concoction appear in the Progreſs of the 
6 Diſeaſe. But, if any ſuch Humour ſhould be diſcharged 
<< without the Signs of ion, the Death of the Patient is 
<< thereby prognoſticated. Humours, therefore, of any Colour, 
«& however prejudicial they ſhould ſeem to be in that reſpect, 
<< nevertheleſs prognoſticate a ſalutary Termination of Diſ- 
c eaſes,. provided they are evacuated with the Signs of Con- 
<< codtion, in the Height of the Diſeaſe, and on the critical 
% Day.” This Doctrine Galen borrowed from Hippocrates, 
who, in the forty-ſeventh Aphoriſm.of the fourth Section, tells 
us, that, in Fevers which are not of the intermitting kind, ſpitting 
or vomiting Matter, which is either livid, bloody, fetid, or bilious, 
is a bad Sign; but that, if ſuch a Matter is duly evacuated, 
either by Stool or Urine, it is a good Sign. The Author of the 
Caacæ Prænotiones 183. tells us, that thoſe, who, labouring under a 
Coma, become deaf, have a Diſcharge of brown Excrements about 
the Crifis, by which they are 4, 7a yſicians are alſo enabled 
to form. Prognoſtics from the Quantity of the Stools, and the 
Time during which they continue. crates therefore, in 
the firſt Book of his Epidemics, writes, that many were affected 
with Dyſenteries and diſturbed Bellies, by which their Diſorders 
were critically determined. Thus, concerning Heropytus, in 
Epidem. L. 3. whoſe Diſorder was determin'd in a ſalutar 
Aanner, Hippocrates obſerves, that, about the hundred 
© Day; he began to have many bilious Stools ; that conti- 
nued in the manner of a Dyſentery for a conſiderable Time, and 


werte accompanied with a Pain, by which means all his other 


Symptoms were alleviated, Beſides, I myſelf have known 


ſeveral Patients, who have been preſerv'd by bilious, porraceous, 


and ſaffron-colour'd Stools, together with a Diſcharge of well- 


concocted Urine, made by little and little, and continued for a 
_ conſiderable Number of Days: ; Stools of this kind, in Diſeaſes 


which are to —＋ „ and thoſe; in which ” 238 
appear, are, for the part, accompanied with a ſalutary 

zmorrhage, copious Sweats, or ſome other 72 of a like Na- 
tute. Hippocrates, in the ſecond Aphoriſm of hi 


Stools prove a ſalutary and uſeful Evacuation, and when not; 
-which are, when the Patients not only bear them with Eaſe, 
but are alſo relieved by them, Hence the beſt and moſt ſalutary 
Stools either put an entire Termination to Fevers, and their 
Symptoms, or at leaſt alleviate and abate them. With reſpect 
to this Subject, Hippocrates, in the 28th Aphor. of Sect. 4. 
affirms, ** That, in Fevers, an Evacuation' of bilious Excre- 
4 ments is removed by a ſupervening Deafneſs, which, in its 
« Turn, is removed by a Di of bilious Excrements. 


In the ſeventeenth Aphoriſm of the faxth Section, be informs us, 

that, in an Opbthalmia, 6 Jeong Lois is 4 Cirrum- 

SR FR and ſalutary Nature. In the forty-cighth Apho- 
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are diſl in acute Diſeaſes, when the 


| is firſt Section, 
lays down two Signs, by which a Phyſician may know when 


tiſm of the ſame SeQion, he affirms, that « Dyſextery, 
thoſe who labour under O —_ Spleen, it a 
cumfiance. In the 29th Aphor. of Se. 7. he alſo afferts, that 
violent Diarrbæa to a Perſon afflited with a 5 
ee removes the Diſeaſe. hat has been already ſaid 

ſufficient for diſcovering and determining what Stools are 
the good and falutary Kind. 

But there are others of a fatal and pernicious Nature; and 
ſuch as prognoſticate the Death of the Patient. Theſe are 
known either from their Subſtance, their Quantity, their Co- 
lour, their Smell, the Manner in which a they diſcharged, 


the Time of their Appearance, the Changes they undergo, the 
Signs, which either precede, accompany, or follow tham, the 
Degrees of Eaſe with which they are evacuated, and the Advan- 
tages they procure to the Patient. Stools then of the bad Kind 
differ very conſpicuouſly from each other with reſpect to their 
Subſtance, fince ſome are hard, ſome rough, ſome liquid, ſome 
viſcid, fome aqueous, ſome pinguious, ſome frothy, ſome mix'd 
with a certain Ichor, ſome unmix'd, and ſome what we call 
of the colliquative Kind. With reſpect to Quantity, theſe 
Stools vary no leſs conſiderably, ſince they ſometimes flow im- 
moderately, and at other times in a ſmaller Quantity; ſome- 
times ceaſe, and at other times are totally ſuppreſſed. With 
reſpect to Colour, ſome are white, ſome bilious, ſome yellow, 
ſome of a Saffron-colour, ſome brown, ſome green, ſome por- 
raceous, ſome livid, ſome bloody, ſome black, and ſome ting'd 
with various Colours. -Stools alſo vary with reſpe& to the 
Manner in which they are evacuated, fince there is one Man- 
ner of Evacuation in a Lientery, another in a Diarrhcea, an- 
other in a Dyſentery, and a fourth in a Teneſmus, Stools alſo 
differ with reſpe&t to the Time in which a appear, ſince 
ſome are diſcharg'd in the Beginning of the iſeals, without 
any manifeſt Signs of ConcoQtion, and others in the Incteaſe of 
the Diſeaſe. With reſpe& to the Alterations they undergo, 
may be chang'd for the worſe, either as to their Subſtance, 
their Quantity, their Colour, or their Smell. Such Stool as 
prognoſticate Death, may alſo be diſcover'd from their preced- 
ing, concomitant, and ſubſequent bad Signs. And, laſtly, 
with reſpect to the Eaſe with which Stools are voided, thoſe 
are accounted bad, which are evacuated with Difficulty or Pain, 
which afford no Relief, or which render the Patient worſe. 
That we may, therefore, be able to prognoſticate from Stools 
with the greater Certainty, I judg'd it expedient accurately to 
inquire into theſe Differences, beginn with thoſe Stools, 
which are hard or rough, ſoft or liquid. ith reſpect to hard 
Stools, the Author of the Prorrhetics, in 1 Prorr. 41. uſes theſe 
Words:“ When the Belly is coſtive, if a ſmall Quantity of 
black Excrements, as it were, like Goats Tricklings, are 
<« diſcharged, and if, at the ſame time, there is an Eruption of 
„ Blood from the Noſtrils, this is a bad Sign.” Galen affirms, 
that the c,, or Excrements like Goats Tricklings, 
are produced by the Length of their Retention, and the exceſ- 
ſive Heat of the Parts ; and if theſe Excrements ſhould be of a 
blackiſh Colour, they denote a Heat and Burning about the 
Centre of the Body, which is a Sign of a malignant Diſeaſe ; 
and, if this Diſeaſe is violent, and accompanied with othet bad 
Signs, theſe Excrements certainly prognoſticate the Death of 
the Patient. Liquid Stools ſometimes proceed from a moiſt 
Conſtitution, a State of Childhood, a wet State of the Wea- 
ther, humid Aliments, or Crudities of the Stomach ; of liquid 
Stools are produced, when moiſt Aliments are not conveyed 
from the Stomach through the Lacteals; or when ſome Sub- 
ſtance, of a fluid Nature, falls from the Liver or Spleen into the 
Inteſtines; or when ee or the — = = _- 
Body, is purged b iver. Among liqui , 
—— pronounces thoſe of the aqueous Kind bad; 7 Fon 
Galen ſays, they are a Sign of Crudities. Stools of this Nature 
are perpetually bad, and prognoſticate Death in violent and 
bilious Diſorders, if, at the ſame time, a due Quantity of good 
and laudable Urine is not diſcharged ; whereas, in milder and 
more benign Diſtempers, which are accompanied with no fatal 
Symptoms, they only denote a Superfluity of 'crude Humours, 
for the Correction and Alteration of which, Nature requires a 
long Time. But, as Galen informs us, gon Stools 
at is melted 
down by intenſe Heat of the Parts; but, when theſe 


Stools are alſo viſcid, they import, that not = the Fat, but 


alſo the ſolid Parts of the Animal, are colliquated. When this 
is the Caſe, Stools, which are pinguious, viſcid, white, ſmall 
in tity, and highly fetid, are diſcharged. But they may 


be diſtinguiſhed from fuch as are diſcharged meer, of 


uence of eating any particular Species | 
e latter are more copious, and not atwa 7 white. 


ances, in con 
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And, according to Galen, a fetid Smell is a Sign of Ce ow - 


With reſpe& to Stools of this Kind, 
gnoſtics, informs us, that ſuch as are ſmall in Quantity, 
nous, white, of a pale Saffron-colour, and ſmooth, are bad. The 
muſt y, and in the very Nature of the thing, be bad 
ſince a Waſting of the ſolid Parts of the Body, and a Colli 
tion of the Fat, are fatal Circumſtances, which, in 


acute Diſ- 


5 * | ordem, 
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orders, indicate an intenſe Heat, and certain Death, if the Diſ- 


eaſe is very violent, or accompanied with bad Signs. But, in 
milder Diſeaſes, theſe Stools, inſtead of the Death of the Pa- 
tient, prognoſlicate the Protraction of the Diſeaſe. 
with rp to the Patient in the Garden of Dealces, Hippocra- 
1n, in the third Book of his Epidemics, informs us, that, on the 
fixth Day, his Stools were black, pinguious, frothy, viſcid, and 
fetid ; and the Diſeaſe of this Patient was only determin'd on 
the fortieth Day. But the Stools, in this „were not the 
Effects of a Colliquation of the ſolid Parts, but of the Fat, and 
of the ſuperfluous putrified and viſcid Humours. But ſuch 
Stools as are produced by a Colliquation and Waſting of the 
Solids, are abſolutely fatal, and are diſcharged pure and un- 
mix'd. Thus, with reſpect to Silenus, Hippocrates, in the firſt 
Book of his Epidemics, informs us, That, on the fifth Day, his 
$tools were ſincere, bilious, ſmooth, and highly pinguious. Sin- 
cere Stools are alſo juſtly to be condemn'd in acute Diſorders 3 
becauſe, according to Galen, they indicate an intenſe internal 
Heat, by which the ichorous Parts of the Humours are ex- 
hauſted and conſumed. - Thus the Author of the Prorrhetics 
juſtly aſſerted, that ſuch Stools as became pure and un- 
mix'd, heighten'd the Diſorder ; and, according to Galen, 
theſe Ns =; it worſe. Such were thofe of Silenus, 
2 1. Patient 2. on the fifth Day; thoſe of Phylinus's 
ife, Epidem. 1. Patient 4. on the ſixth; thoſe of Euryanac- 
tes's Daughter, Epidem. 3. Patient 6. on the twelfth ; thoſe of 
Herms 2 Wite, Eid. 7. on the fifth; thoſe of Pa- 
ius, Erdem. 3. Patient 1. on the ſeventh ; thoſe of Python, 
ibid. Patient 3. and others, the Hiſtories of whoſe Diſeaſes are 
to be found in the Epidemics of Hippocrates. 
| Frothy Stools are in like manner condemn'd, becauſe thex 
either indicate an intenſe Heat, by which the Fæces contr 
a Froth, like that produced on a Fluid boiling in any Veſſel; 
or ſome flatulent Principle, mix'd with the Humours, and re- 
ſembling that Foam of the Sea eg 4 tempeſtuous 
Winds. The former of theſe Stools are the Effects of a Heat, 
melting down the Body ; whereas the latter are produced by 
an unequal Perturbation. Hence Hippocrates, 2 Prorrhet. juſt- 
ly pronounces highly frothy Stools bad, becauſe they either 
enote a Colliquation, or an Inequality. But thoſe are worſt, 
which indicate an intenſe colliquating Heat; and this Species 
may be known from the acute Fever, and the intenſe Heat of 
the Excrements themſelves, which are frothy. and ſincere. 
Thus, in the firſt Book of the Prorrhet. 21. we are told, 
«© That, in bilious and unmix'd Stools, frothy EMoreſcences 
<< are a bad Sign.” In the ſame Book, 50. tis aſſerted, That 
Stools, becoming frothy and unmix'd, heighten the Diſorder ; or, 
as Galen expreſſes himſelf, render it worſe. In the ſame Book 
alſo, 53. frothy Stools are ſaid to be bad in acute and bilious 
Diſorders. In the Coace Prænotionet, 602. we are inform'd, 
That, in acute Diſtempers, frothy and highly bilious Stools are 
bad ; and afterwards, 613. we are told, That Stools, which 
become frothy and ſincere, increaſe and heighten the Diſeaſe. 
"Choſe Stools alſo, which are render'd oe: by an Admixture 
of a flatulent Principle, are bad.; becauſe they indicate a Cru- 
dity in the Excrements. | 
1 either immoderately large, or preternaturally ſmall, 
in Quantity, are alſo to be condemn'd. The former 
impair the Strength, and weaken Nature. Thus, in his 
Prognoftics, Hippocrates uſes theſe Words: But Stools, 
too often diſcharged, and in too large Quantities, endanger 
„ Faintings.” The Author of the Coace Prenationes, 609. 
informs us, That liquid Stools, diſcharged tn large Quan- 
tities, and frequently, are bad, — wy et, they induce 
Watchings, and partly becauſe they impair the Strength, Thus 
alſo, in the fourth Aphoriſm of the fifth Section, we are told, 
t. Convullions, or a Hiccough, brought on by immode- 
„ rate Purging, are bad.“ 
| Stools diſcharged in too ſmall a Quantity are alſo bad, both 
uſe they are inſufficient for removing. the. Cauſe of the 
iſeaſe, and becauſe they indicate a Superfluity of Humours, 
which, in a violent Diſorder, generally prove fatal; or becauſe 
they import, that the vital Powers are inſufficient to expel the 
noxious Humours, notwithſtanding their Efforts for that Pur- 
poſe. This Circumſtance Hippocrates obſerved. in the firſt 
peſtilential Conſtitution z with reſpet to which, in the 
firſt, Book of his Epidemics, he ſays, Theſe Symptoms 
«© were ſucceeded, by Stools, Which were either greater 
„ than the Patients could bear, or too ſmall to produce any 
4 happy Effects; for which Reaſon the former Symptoms im- 
«© mediately return'd, and were heighten'd.” Thoſe Evacua- 
tions by Stool, which ceaſe as ſoon as they are begun, are bad, 
args in acute Diſorders, fatal. 1 »ppocrates, in the, firſt 


Hadies were ſoluble, bad the Mirfortme ta have their Evacuatians 
by Steal ſuppreſr'd in a malignant MEA: And, when caume- 
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rating thoſe. Symptoms, ign ing Fevers, which, 
in the — 5 prognoſticate . the Death of the Patient, he 
adds, their Eyacuations: Stool were ſtopt : Hence it is by no 

Danby. aol ſenteries, ſince, by 


means ſafe to ſuppreſs 


of his Apidemict, tells us, t theſe Patients, whoſe. 


this means the noxious Humours are determin'd to other Parts, 
induce conſiderable Injuries, and, in acute Diſorders, Death. 
We know Stools of a bad Kind not only from their Quan- 
tity, but alſo from their Colour. The white, thin, the bilious, 
the yellow, the Saffron-colour'd, or thoſe reſembling the Yolks 
of „ the red, the bloody, the aqueous, the green, the 
æruginous, the livid, the black, and thoſe diverſify'd with a 
Variety of Colours, are all bad in acute Diſorders, unleſs criti- 
cally diſcharged. White Stools are either the Effects of the 
Aliments taken, ſuch as Bread alone, Milk, Ptiſan, ins, 
Alica, Almonds, and other Subſtances; or, as Galen i 
us, in 1. Prorrh. Comment. 13. and in 2. Progneft. Comment. 17. 
and 19. they are produced when the Bile is not convey'd to 
the Inteſtines, either on account of an Obſtruction of the bili- 
ary Duct, as in thoſe affected with the Jaundice ; or in conſe- 
uence of its not being ſecreted from the Maſs of Blood, by 
Glands of the Liver; or, laſtly,” white Stools uced 
a Colliquation of the ſoft and recent Fat. But Stools of this 
ind are {mall in Quantity, viſcid, and highly fetid ; and all 
of them, except ſuch as are white, in conſequence of eating ſome 
ſorts of Aliments, are highly condemn'd in acute Diſeaſes, and 
more eſpecially ſuch as are white, in conſequence of an inflam'd 
Brain. With reſpe& to which, Hippocrates, in the firſt Book: 
of his Prorrhetics, 13. uſes the following Words: In 
<< netic Patients white Stools are bad, as is plain from the Caſe 
of Archecrates.” And in the ſame Book, 53. we are told, © 
That, in acute and bilious Diſorders, Stools —— white, 
6 frothy, and bilious, only on the Surface, are bad.. #j 
crates, in his Coace Prænotienes, 36. tells us, That 
« thoſe who are ſeverely affected with the Jaundice, diſ- 
charge white Stools, and die.” This happens on account of 
a Retention of the Bile in the Blood ; whence an Inflammation 
of the Brain, or Liver, which is a fatal Circumſtance ; becauſe 
the Congeſtion of Humours to theſe Viſcera is productive of 
the worſt of . We have already obſerved, that 
ſuch Stools as are white, ſmall in Quantity, viſcid, and fetid, 
are equally bad ; becauſe, according to Gaus, they import a 
malignant Colliquation Thoſe Stools alſo, which are yellow, 
bilious, acrid, on-colour'd, or reſembling the Yolk of an 
Egg, and ſuch as are green, are bad, unleſs critically diſ- 
charged. The Saffron-colour'd, however, the zruginous, and 
the green, are the worſt ; becauſe they indicate a violent inter- 
nal Heat. All bilious Stools, not critically diſcharged, are alſo 
bad; fince, in acute Diſeaſes, they prognoſticate th, and, 
in Diſorders of a milder Nature, a Protraction of the Diſeaſe, 
Relapſe, and uncommon Pain. f 
Thus Hippocrates, in the ſecond Book of the Coace Præno- 
tiones, 43. informs us, That it is a bad Sign to have. 4 Bitter- 
neſs, and a biting Pain, produced by Bile, about the Mouth of 
the Stomach ; becauſe this Circumſtance denotes a Redundance 
of Bile, not only about the Mouth of the Stomach, but alfo 
in the Inteſtines. And Ns, in the 47th Aphor.. of Sec. 
4. condemns all bilious Evacuations. Acrid Stools of this 
Kind, diſcharged in burning Fevers, approaching to a Dyſen- 
tery, or Teneſmus, if. theſe. Diſorders are as yet crude, are 
generally fatal; for I have, ſays co Alpinus, obſerved them 
in many Patients, who all died, after having ſtruggled for a 
long time under their Diftemper. Laſt Year, ſays he, I had 
a mournful Inſtance of this Truth in my dear Wife Guadag- 
nina, who, on the ſeventeenth Day, died of a burning Feyer, 
attended with a bilious Diarrhœa, approaching to a Dyſentery. 
This is beautifully obſerved by Hippocrates, in the firſt Book of 
his Epidemics, where we. have theſe Words: They frequent- 
Ay diſcharged Stoals, which were bilious, ſmall in Quantity, 
„ ſincere, and acrid. And afterwards he informs us, < That, 
“in the Summer and Autumn, Lienteries, Dyſenteries, Te- 
„ neſmi, and Fluxes, raged; and that the Stools diſcharged 
„ were. bilious, thin, acrid, frequent, crude, and, in ſome 
«© Patients, aqueous.” In the ſame Book he tells us, That 
e all thoſe Patients had Diſturbances of the Belly, and Stools 
„of the worſt Kind.“ And, a little after, he informs us, 
That the Diſeaſes, with which they were afflicted, were 
„ Dyſenterics, Teneſmi, Lienteries, and Fluxes.” Of this 
we have an Inſtance in the Daughter of Eryanax, with reſpect 
to whom Hlippacrates, in the third Book of his Epidemict, 
ſays, that On the twelfth Day ſhe diſcharged Stools, 
which were bilious, fmall in Quantity, ſincere, thin, acrid, 
and frequent. „ 46-4 
Hippacrates, in his Prognoftics, obſerves, that red and 
bloody Stools. are nat. of leſs. bad Preſage ; for, ſays he, is 
'rognoſt, << thoſe which are aqueous, or white, or green, or 
«© highly red, or frothy, are all bad.“ The Author of the 
Prorrbet. in Lib. 1. 2. affirms, 4 That, in all Diſeafes, red 
«© Stools are had.“ Again, he condemns ſuch wn pac, os fr 
And, in the Cc Prezotiones, 330.671. 613. 632. we have the 
fallowing Words: Highly red Stools are bad, eſpecially when 
<<. produced by a Fault of the Liver, as happens in Patients labour- 
<< ing under Diſorders of that Organ.“ But from theſe we 
except Stools of this Kind, which are critical, and relieye. Green 
and porraceous Stools are alſo highly bad; provided they are - . 
| ; q 
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Yer'd fo by the Violence of a Diſeaſe; becauſe; according 
Galen, in his firſt Book de Crifibus, Cap. 11, they indicate 
inous Bile, and an intenſe —_— EA | | bs 
Hippocrates, in his Progneftics, and in 47th Aphor. 
$e#. 4. pronounces livid s fatal in 8 Fevers ; 
— according to Galen, theſe denote an intenſe Cold, 
and, as it were, a Mortification of the inferior Parts. No 
leſs fatal than theſe are black Stools. According to Galen, 
in acute Diſeaſes, black Stools either indicate a Redun- 
dundance of black Bile, or a parch'd and torrid State of the 
Blood. With reſpect to black Stools, Hippocrates, in Aphor. 
21. Seft, 4. tells us, that black Stools, reſembling black 
«© Blood, and diſcharged ſpontaneouſly, either with or without 
«< a Fever, are very bad.“ 

Galen, in his Commen on this Aphoriſm, aſſerts, that 
black Stools indicate a great 
in which they alſo denote the Genetation of a large Quanti 
of groſs and melancholic Blood : For this Reaſon black Stoo 
are, in acute Diſeaſes, Juftly accounted fatal Prognoſtics, ſince 
Nature requires a long time to concoct and correct this Hu- 
mour. Galen, in a peſtilential Conſtitution, obſerved man 

Stools of this Kind, which were — not * by thole 
who died, but alſo by thoſe who recover'd ; but, in the former, 
they appear'd either in the Beginning, or the Increaſe, of the 
Diſcaſe. When treating of good Stools, we have ſhewn, that 
black Stools are fometimes beneficial ; tho* when rep appear, 
whilſt the Diſeaſe is crude, and before the Signs of a due Con- 
coction, they never fail to prove fatal; for then, according to 
Galen, they indicate, that an irreparable Injury is done to the 
Viſcera. According to Hippocrates, in the 23d Aphor. of his 
4th Section, If thoſe who have been emaciated of acute or 
« lingering Diſeafes, by Wounds, or any other Cauſe, diſ- 
4 charge, by Stool, black Bile, reſembling black Blood, they 
& die next Da * 


According t Galen, all Stools ti with various Colours 
are alſo bad, becauſe they indicate a Variety of Humours in the 
to correct which Nature requires a long time, which 
ſhe cannot poflibly have in acute and violent Diſorders, which 
quickly impair the Strength. Hippocrates, therefore, in his 
ro office juſtly affirms, ** That Stools tinged with different 

66 Colours, tho? the Patients might ftruggle for a long time 
& with their Diſeaſe, yet never fil to prove fatal.” And, in 
the 21ſt Aphor. of Sect. 4. he tells us, that they are the more 
fatal, the worſe and more numerous the Colours, with which 
they are tinged, are. This was the Caſe of Apollonius, con- 
cerning wbom Hippocrates, in the third Book of his Epidemics, 
fays, © That he diſcharged Stools of various Colours and 
< Qualities, ſuch as black, virulent, pinguious, crude, and 
% acrid, and at laſt reſembling Milk.“ 

Fetid Stools. are alſo bad; becauſe, according to Galen, 
they are à Sign of Putrefaction. Thus Hippocrates, in 
his Progno/tics, and in the 47th Aphor. of Secr. 4. con- 
derans all fetid Stools. But ſuch as are very fetid, liquid, 

ellow, pinguious, and what we call colliquative, are obſerved 
a be ſo highly fatal in acute Fevers, that very few Patients, 
who diſcharge ſuch Stools, have been found to recover; becauſe 
they denote a predominant Putrefaction, and a Loſs of Strength. 
They are alſo. a' bighly fatal Sign in continued Fevers ; and 
Stools of this Kind reſemble the Volk of an Egg, diluted in 
fat Broth ; only with this Difference, that they are meln fetid. 
Wich reſpect to theſe, 2 02am in the 2d K 0 his Epi- 
demics, affirms, ** That thoſe who labour d under either acute 
4 or chronical Diſeaſes, were taken off principally by Stools of 
« bad Kind.“ And Galen, in his Comment on this Paſſage, 
uſes the following Words: That long- continued Plague, 
« which appear'd in our own Age, cut off moſt of thoſe who 
c fell the Sacrifices of its Fury, in conſequence of their Eva- 
4 cuations, by Stool; for the Marr diſcharged was the Effect 
of Colliquation.” Of this Kind were the Stools of the 
Concubine of 1 * as Hippocrates, in the ſeventh Book of 
his Epidemict, informs us. 

5 Theſe are the various Kinds of Stools, which threaten Death, 
either with refpe& to their Subſtance, their Quantity, their 
Colour, or their Smell. Stobls alſo diſcharged in a preterna- 
tural Manner, and ſuch as are either continued too long, or 
evacuated without the Conſciouſneſs of the Patient, are fatal ; 
becauſe, according to Galen, in acute "Diſeaſes, they either 

rognofticate à Delirium, or a fatal Loſs of Strength. With 
reſpect to this, the Author of the Prorrhet. in the firſt Book, 
78. uſes theſe Words: Thin Stools, diſc thi 

© Conſciouſneſs of the Patient, if he is not delirious, are bad, 
«25 it ſometimes happens in an hepatic Flux.“ In like man- 


to 


ner, in continual Pevers, thofe Stools which continue too long, 
either with or without a gnawing Pain, ſuch alſo as are copious, 


and afford nd Relief, are highly bad. By theſe Hippocrates, in 
his Epidemits, tells us, that many were taken off? Thus, in 
the firſt Book, he ' uſes theſe Words: In the Summer and 
cc Autumn, Lienteries, Dyſenteries, Teneſtmi, and bilious 


. | 


ed without the 


« crude, acrid, and in ſome aqueous,” And, in the third 
Book, he tells us, That; with reſpect to the Evacuations by 
Stool, many Patients were ſubjeQted to terrible Diſorders, 
hr > —ponat to a Teneſmus, which was principally incident to 
Children, and thoſe who had nat as yet arrived at Puberty, 
many of whom died lienteric,”” pocrates alſo, in the 
43- Aphor. of Sef. 6. informs us, That Perſons, weaken'd 

by a long continued Dyſentery, uhleſs they die of it, fall 
« into a N or Dropſy, which proves fatal to them.” 
All Stools, therefore, of this Kind, are fatal, if appear at 
the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, without any Signs of a previous 
| ion; at which time no Evacuations are good and laud- 
able, but ſymptomatical and bad. Stools of this Kind Hippo- 


crates had in his View, when, in the third Book of his Epide- 


mics, he uſes theſe Words: Moſt had their Bellies diſturb'd, 
eakneſs of the Spleen and Liver, 


% and were ſeiz'd with Horrors and Sweats, which were not 
Critical.“ With reſpect to Stools of this Kind, in Hippocrates, 
in Epidem. Lib. 3. we find theſe Words: * Two Brothers, 
che Companions of Cecrops, from the Beginning, diſ-harged 
«© Stools which were black, feculent, in Colour reſembling Ali- 
„ ments prepared of Blood, (x«gux&@Sia) highly bilious, and 


„ frothy.” 
Bad Stools are alſo known from theit preceding, their con- 
ent Signs, and from their Vai ſo far 


comitant, and ſubſ 
from determining the Fever, that they rather render the Patients 


worſe. Thus Hippocrates, in the third Book of his Epidemics, 
fays, ** The Stools diſcharged did not alleviate the Sym- 
«© ptoms,” And, in the Book of the Prorrhetics, 129. 


theſe Words occur: © In acute Diſeaſes; after a moderate 
*« 'Eruption of Blood and black Stools, Deafneſs is bad.” In 
the ſame Book, 81. we are told, „ That, in burn- 
„ing Fevers, attended with ſome Degree of Shivering, 
and frequent Diſcharges of aqueous Bile by Stool, a Diſtor- 
tion of the Eyes is a bad Sign, whether the Patients are 
ͤſei d with a Catalepſis or not. And, in the ſame Book, 108. 
we are told, That ſublivid Stools, accompanied with Per- 
** turbations of the Inteſtines, and a Diſcharge of thin and aque- 
% ous Humours, are bad.” In the ſame Book, 127. after Erup- 
tions of Blood, black Stools are ſaid tobe bad ; ſuch were theſe 
obſerved in Silenus, Hermocrates, the Daughter of Eryanax, _ 
the Youth lodged in the Forum Mendacium, the Woman at 


'the Houſe of Panthimides, another Woman who ſuffer'd Abor- 


tion, another Woman in the Forum Mendacium, Parius, 
Pythion, Apollonius, and many others, whoſe Hiſtories occur in 
the Writings of Hippocrates ; the beſt Source from which we 
can poſſibly learn to draw ſtics from the Characteriſties 
of Stools, whether of the good or bad Kind, | 
DEJECTORIA. Purging Medicines. See CarHAk- 


TICA. 

DEINOSIS, Fel rare, from Furt, to exaggerate. It ſigni- 
fies ſtrictly Exaggeration ; but is by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
de Ratione Viftus in Acutis, applied to the Supercilia, where it 
imports their bein gp'arged and diſtended, 

EIPNON, 4&1, A Supper, properly; but it implics 
any Meal in general. | : 
DEIRA, Jegr, The Neck, See Cervix. 

DELATIO: The fame as IxnDicatio. Caftellus from 
Mich. Gaveſſetius. 

DELETERION, uren, from , to injure, 1 
don't know, that the Greeks uſe this Word as an Epithet to 
any thing, except #«guaxe, having never inet with it in any 
Gender, but the Neuter. It imports pernicious, injurious, or 
poiſonous. Galen defines deleterious Medicines ſuch as agree 
with no one, either in Sickneſs, or in Health. 

DELIGATIO. The Application of Bandages, 

That Bandages are very uſeful, and even neceſſary, for 
curing the Diſorders of the human Body, is evident, not only 
from the Teſtimonies of Hippocrates, Galen, and other eminenc 
Phyſicians ; but alſo from this, that there can ſcarcely be any 
Operation, in Surgery, perform'd ſucceſsfully without their 
Aſfiſtance: For, Id a Surgeon perform an Operation with 
the greateſt N and Cate, but miſcarry in the Applica- 
tion of the age, all his Endeavours would be to no Pur- 
poſe ; and more eſpecially in the Treatment of Wounds, Frac- 
tures, Luxations, and Amputations, And we often find, that, 
in Fractures and Luxations, after a proper Reduction of the 
Parts, the Cure depends more on a fkilful Application of the 
e to the Part affected, than on the Medicines. And, 
in the Caſe of violent Hzmorrhages, a proper Application of 
the Bandage and Compreſſes proves the moſt effectual and ſpeedy 
Remedy, as muſt be acknowledged by every one, who has any 
Skill” in Su ; not to mention, that the making and 
"plying a Bandage, after 2 genteel and bog ar 1g is juſtly 
reckon'd among, thi good Qualifications of a Surgeon, as. it gai 
kim the Eſteem of the Spectators, and the Confidence of his 
Patient, which is of great Influence in forwarding the Cure; 
for both one and the weak ies of a Surgeon's - 4 Abilities, 
by his Performance on ſuch Occaſions, | St: 


By 


DEL 


By a Bandage, we underſtand a Piece of Linen Cloth, of a 
Shape and Size ſuitable to the Part of the Body it is to be ap- 
plied to: They are ſometimes of a ſquare Figure, not u 

a Napkin ; but generally they are * * narrow, when de- 
ſi 4 for Fractures, Luxations, and Wounds ; or for retaining 
Cheats: Plaiſters, Lint, or the like. The French make a 
Diſtinction betwixt a Band and Bandage: By the firſt, they un- 
derſtand the looſe Cloth, before it be applied; and, by the 
other, the Band, when applied to the Body. 

There are various Kinds of Bandages; ſome are peculiar to 
one, and others common to ſeveral Parts of the Body : Some, 
again, are ſimple, and others compound. Thoſe are call'd 
ſimple, which are made of one entire Piece of Linen, without 
any other Pieces join'd to them. With reſpect to theſe, we 
are to obſerve, to make them of Linen, cut according to the 
Length of the whole Piece, and — or four Fin- 
gers Breadth, ſuitable to the Part of the Body they are to be 
applied to. Theſe ſimple Bandages may be roll'd up at one or 
both Ends, as the Surgeon ſhall think moſt proper or neceſſary. 

There are four different „* of applying the ſimple Ban- 
dage, which are diſtinguiſh'd by as many different Names. 
1. The circular or — Bandage is, when the upper Rounds 
come exactly over the undermoſt. 2. The obtuſe or Aſcia, in 
French Doloiret; when the Rounds aſcend or deſcend upon each 
other, in the Form of a Screw, 3 The Repent, in French 
' Rampant ; when the Bandage is applied to the Part affected in 
Rounds ſeparate, and at a little Diſtance from each other. 
4. Reflex, call'd by the French Renverſet ; when the Band 
muſt be inverted, and turn'd back, as in thoſe applied to 
Logs or other Parts of the Body, of different Thickneſſes. 

mpound 9 are made of ſeveral Pieces of Cloth, 
ſew'd together, or of one Piece of Cloth, cut into more Heads 
than two, with more artificial Rounds than the former ; and are 
commonly uſed in Fractures of the Jaw-bone, Clavicle, and Pa- 
tella ; ſuch are thoſe with four Heads, which are AA 
call'd Fundz, Some F _ of theſe Bandages may be ſeen Tab. 
23. d, , % g, b. Add to this the Bandage of eighteen Heads, 
which ſome call Aſcialits, which is uſed in compound Fractures, 
repreſented in Tab. 30. Fig. 4. B, B. and many others. Of com- 
pound Bandages, ſome are applied to the Breaſt, others to the 
Abdomen, and others again to the Arms and Legs; and from 
theſe different Parts they receive their reſpective Denominations. 
Some take their Names from the Things they reſemble, as 
Scapha, Stella, Stapet, 482 and others, again, have their 
Names from their principal Uſes. 

The Matter of which Bandages are generally compoſed, is 
Linen Cloth; the neceſſary Conditions of which are, firſt, that 
it be clean, partly for Decency, partly that it may not be offen- 
tive to the 
ſtudy Cleanlineſs and Neatneſs, as well as Uſefulneſs, in his 
Dreflings. Secondly, that it be not quite new, but wore for 
ſome time, which will render it more ſoft and ſmooth ; for new 
Cloth, by its Hardneſs and Aſperity, would irritate, inflame, 
and make the Parts itch ; at the ſame time, it ought not to be 
wore thin, becauſe that would make the Bandage too weak, 
and ſubje to break. Thirdly, it ſhould be ſtrong, conſiſtin 
of Threads neither very coarſe, nor very fine ; ſince the firſt 
will make it uneaſy to the Patient, and the other will render it 
liable to ſtretch, * it ſhould have no looſe Threads, 
Knots, or Hems, nor any Seams, that can be avoided ; but, if 
the Length of the Bandage ſhould make Seams neceſſary, t 
ſhould be as even, and as few, as poſſible.” Fifthly, and laſtly, 
as to the Length and Breadth required in a Bandage, that muſt 
be left to the Diſcretion of the Surgeon. 

With reſpect to Bandages, it ought to be obſerv'd, that they be 
neither drawn too tight, nor too looſe, but retain a moderate 
"Tenſion ; for, when they are too looſe, they are of no, Uſe in 
Fractures, or violent -Hzmorrhages ; and, when too tight, 
they will create violent Pains, Tumors, and Inflammations, a 
Gangrene, and even a Mortification of the Part. We may 
eaſily judge whether the Bandage has a proper Tenſion, by try- 
ing to put our Fingers under it, by the Feeling of the Patient, 
and the Appearance of the Part affected. If the Patient does 
not complain of the leaſt Swelling or Uneaſineſs, you may con- 
clude the Bandage to be too lack ; but, on the contrary, if 
the Part affected ſwells, and creates any great Uneaſineſs to 
the Patient, the Bandage, in that Caſe, muſt be too tight ; or 
a Surgeon may eaſily diſcover, = Swelling of the Parts 

to the Bandage, whether be has obſerved a due Me- 
dium in applying it ; for if the Extremities, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Arms or Feet, in the Morning, or at Night, are hard, 
turgid, and affected with an acute Pain, and if, at the fame 
time, the Veins of theſe Parts are preternaturally id, you 
may conclude, that the Bandage is too tight 1 as, on the other 
hand, it muſt be too lax, if there be no Swelling, ſo that you 
can eaſily flip your Finger under it. If you are to apply a Ban- 
dage, with one Head, to the Hand or Foot, it is neceſſary to 
fix its Beginning with two or three circular Rounds, one above 
another, to prevent its ſlackening; but, if the Bandage be two- 
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for a diſtin Conſideration of 


ound ; for, as Galen obſerves, a Surgeon ought to- 


headed, you muſt then apply the Middle of it firſts and then 
roll the two Ends of it tight about the Limb with both 
Hands ; but, for the greater Security, the Extremities of the 
dage ſhould be folded in, before they be faſten'd, in order to ſecure 
it the better. —— and Compreſſes for Fractures and Luxa- 
tions * never to be applied dry, but ſhould be moiſten d with 
warm per, burnt Wine, or Oxycrate, which will make the 
Bandage adhere more cloſely, and will both ſtrengthen the Parts, 
andalleviate, or prevent an Inflammation. Laſtly, if the Parts un- 
der the Bandage itch exceſſively, as they often do, the — 
may be a little relaxed ; or, if that cannot be done with Safety, 
and Drefling muſt be frequently moiſten'd with the 

above-mention'd Liquors, till the Itching ceaſes. Whenever you 
renew a Dreſſing, great care muſt be taken not to pull it away 
too roughly or haſtily, leſt the Part affected be thereby great! 
injured ; for, if you uſe not the utmoſt Cautiom in taking 
the Bandages, 8 and Pledgets, there will be Danger 
leſt the Lips of the Wound, and the Fragments of the Bone, 
ſhould, by ſuch Precipitation, cauſe a dangerous Hæmorrhage, 
and other bad Symptoms: And, for this Reaſon, whenever the 
Bandage adheres too cloſely to the Skin, being glued thereto by 
Blood, or other Matter dry'd, it is neceſſary to moiſten it with 
Wine, or the warm Spirit of Wine, which will make it come 
off more eaſily. In like manner, you ought to take care to 
have all the Apparatus for a new Dre —4 and prepared, 
before you take off the old; left the Part affected, by being long 
mon to the Air or Cold, be thereby injured. 

have above hinted at ſome general Uſes of Bandages ; but, 


ſame, it will not be amiſs to 
icular Uſes: And, firſt, they ſome- 
times perform a Cure of themſelves, and fo ſupply the Place of 
Medicines, as in Fractures, Luxations, and violent Hzmorrhages ; 
and they are often applied to retain the Medicines, and other 
Dreſſings, on the affected Parts. Sometimes Bandages are uſed 
to repel Swellings of the Feet ; and then they are call'd Expel- 
lents, and, by the French, Expul bves. The Manner of ap- 
lying them, for this End, is, to begin at the lower End, and, 
b degrees, aſcend with every Round. See Tab. 24. Fig. 1. 
And theſe expulſive Bandages are not only uſed for 
ſwell'd » but alſo to diſcharge the noxious Matter in 
Fiſtulas. Bandages are alſo of very great Uſe for reſtoring de- 
form'd Parts to their natural State; and it is no uncommon 
thing to ſee Bandages, when applied to freſh Wounds, eſpe- 
cially in the fore or hinder Parts of the Head and Abdomen, 
unite them ſurpriſingly ; and then the Bandage is commonly 
call'd Uniting, See FASCIA. | 

DELIQUIUM. This has two Significations in Medicine 3 
for, firſt, it implies a Fainting, and · is the ſame as SyxcOR, 
which ſee. Secondly, it implies the Solution of any Body, 
when expoſed in a cool and damp Place, by the Humidity it 
attracts ſpontaneouſly from the Air. Thus Salt of Tartar, 
diſſolved in the manner above-mention'd, is called Oil of Tartar 
per 1 | 

DELIRIUM, from Deliro, to rave, or talk idly ; which is 
derived from Lira, a Ridge, or Furrow of Land. Hence De- 
lire properly imports, to deviate from the Right, that is, right 
Reaſon. e have no good Word in Englil to expreſs Deli- 
rium, unleſs Lightheadedneſs may be admitted. 

As it is good for the Patient, under all Diſorders of the 
Body, to have his Mind untouched, or to have all his Actions 
under the Command of the ruling Faculty, as at other times; 
ſo, on the contrary, to be in any manner delirious, or to be 
deprived, in whole or in part, of the Uſe of his Reaſon, is a 
bad Prognoſtic, and, in acute Diſeaſes, often portends Death. 
For the Illuſtration of the Method of prognofticating from this 
Head, it will be neceſſary to ſhew, firſt, what we mean by a 

ravation of Reaſon ; ſecondly, by what Signs we diſtin 
guiſh the preſent, or predict any future Defe& of this Kind ; 
and, in the laſt Place, to treat ſomewhat largely of the different 
Kinds of Madneſs and Deliriums. 

As to the firſt, Galen calls thoſe deſtitute of Reaſon; or 
delirious, who neither ſpeak or do-any thing agreeable to Rea- 
ſon ; but he ſeems. not to have comprehended all delirious Per- 
ſons under this Deſcription, ſince not only thoſe, who, in their 
Speeches and Action, are inconſiſtent with Reaſon, but ſuch as, 
in any particular Affair, talk and act after an unuſual and irra- 
tional Manner, tho' ſeemingly wiſe in many things, are to be 
reckoned among thoſe who are mad, beſide ſelyes, and de- 
lirious : For the great Founder of Medicine, 2 fre- 
quently diſcovered and judged a Delirium from a deprav'd 
Action of the ruling Faculty: As, for Inſtance, ph. 6. Lib. 
2. from an Inſenſibility of Pain: “ They who are affected 
<« with Pain in any Part of their Body, but are inſenſible of 
«© the ſame, are di ſorder'd in their Reaſon.” And, in Pregr. 
he paſſes the ſame Judgment from only the Decubiture: . To 
<< lie on the Belly,“ he ſays, “ not being aceuſtom'd to it in 
Health, prognoſticates Ill to the Patient; for it ſignifies a. 


ſpecify ſome of their more 


t. 


«© Delirium, or à Pain about the Region of the Belly.” Ga 
told us, that 4 Delirium 
1 = . may 


tas 


len himſelf, allo, in 1. Prorrbet. 


DEL 
merely by the Patient's Spitting 


tion of the Hands, picki 
Flies. The Author alſo of the Prorrbet. 1. ſays, That a fierce 
„ Anſwer from a Patient of a mild 'Temper, or a mild An- 
„ ſwer from one of a fierce Spirit, ſignifies a Delirium ; as 
«© does alſo Garrulity in a Perſon of Laciturnity, and Silence 
„in one much given to Talking,” Theſe and many other 
Examples prove, that a Perſon may be denominated delirious 
from the ravation of one ſingle Action. We conclude, 
therefore, that they are ta be eſteemed as labouring under a 
Diſorder of Reaſon, Who have ſome one of the voluntary 
Actions exceſſive or deficient, contrary to Reaſon, and all due 
Decorum ; as when the Hand, for Example, is employ'd after 
a ridiculous manner in fruitleſs 7 Motes, or catching of 
Flies; or when any thing is done by the Patient contrary to 
Cuſtom, and without a Cauſe, as when he talks much or little, 
contrary to his uſual Cuftom, or talks obſcenely, or utters his 
Words after an incoherent and broken Manner, or fetches his 
Breath flower than Neceſſity requires, or expoſes his Pudenda 
to the Byſtanders. We call thoſe delirious, alſo, whoſe Mind, 
_ thro* ſome Defe of the Senſes, is incapable of receiving Ideas, 
or is regardleſs of them when receiv'd ; among whom are cet- 
tainly to be reckon'd-thoſe who labour under ſome unuſual De- 
ficiency of the Senſes without a Cauſe, or employ them in an 
unuſual manner; as when the Patient is either depriv'd of ſome 
voluntary Action, or puts it to an ill Uſe. "Theſe Marks of a 
delirious Perſon ſeem to be elegantly expreſs'd in Coac. 
29 47. as follows: Io do any thing contrary to 
« # bu as to undertake or deſire ſuch things as never before 
« entered into his Thoughts, or are contrary to his uſual In- 
6c clination, is a very bad Symptom, and next in degree to 
<< Madneſs.” Every Alteration, therefore, in Motions, Ge- 
ſures, Voice, 8 , or the Judgment of the Senſes, ſhews 
a Man to be delirious, and out of his right Mind. 
We proceed, in the ſecond Place, to treat in particular of the 
Signs which indicate a Delirium ; where we ſhall defire the 
Reader to obſerve, what Hippocrates, as well as Galen, in various 
Places, have ſaid on this Subject, particularly the former, 
1. Prorrhet. 44. where we are informed, That a fierce An- 
«+ ſwer from a Perſon of a meek and compoſed Temper, or an 
<< unuſual Meekneſs in one of a fierce and ungovernable Spirit, 
4 ſignify a Delirium.” And, in the fame Book, we are told, 
that a bold and fierce Aſpect indicates a Phrenſy ; the ſame is 
alſo ſignify d when the Patient is inſenſible of his Pain, or is 
free from Thirft when his Tongue is ſcorched with Heat, or is 
contented with ſmall Draughts. Other Signs are, a Pulſation 
of the Hypochondria, and frequent Twitching of the Eyes, 
which Galen, on 1. Pregneft. explains by ſtaring and unſteady 
Eyes. A lying on the Belly, contrary to Cuſtom, is accounted 
by Hippocrates, Lib. Progneft. a Sign of Deliriouſneſs ; and 
Galen, in Comment. tells us, that the ſame is ſignify'd by a 
ſupine Poſture, with the Legs very much ret „or ſpread, 
and an unuſual Grinding of the Teeth, which is mention'd by 
Hippocrates in the Place before quoted ; alſo when the Patient, 
— the Height of the Diſtemper, deſires to ſit up, it denotes 
a Delirium; and the ſame is indicated, as was before obſerv'd, 
by Gefticulation of the Hands, bringing the Hands to the 
outh, fruitleſs hunting of Flies, picking of Motes, pulling 
Threads out of the Clothes, or Straws out of the Wall, as Hip- 
crates obſerved in the Wife of Dealces, who lay ſick in Leium. 
te is a moſt evident Sign of a Delirium, when modeſt Patients, 
eſpecially of the Female Sex, for no Reaſon, expoſe the Pudenda 
without any Senſe of Shame. Hippocrates, in Progneft. and 
Galen, in 2. de Reſpirat. Cap. 5. and on 3. Epidem.' reckon a 
eat and full Reſpiration, at Intervals, among the Marks of a 
Delirium; and, in Coac. Præſag. 282 we find a Palpitation of 
the Hypochondria, and the Patient's not knowing his familiar 
Acquaintance, to be Indications of the like Diſorder. © In Coac. 
Preſag. 99. 233. the Author mentions, among theſe Signs, a 
Treinbling of the Tongue, or tremulous Voice, frequent Spit- 
ting, Emiſſion of Urine, without remembering it, and very 
high-colour'd Urine; with an Enæorema. Whoever is verſed 
in the Writings of crates and 'Galen, muſt obſerve alſo, 
that a Shrilneſs of the Voice, | Roughneſs and Dryneſs of the 
wy , zruginous V omitings, with a Deafneſs, Ringing in 
the Ears in acute Fevers, throbbing Pains about the Navel, un- 
uſual Pain of the Sides, profound Pain of the Hips, Urine with 
an elevated Enzorema; white aqueous Urine, with a round and 
elevated Enzorema, and a Pain of the Head in Patients who 
are reſtleſs, and aflited with want, of Sleep, indicate a Loſs of 
Reaſon. The Author of the Prorrhet. 1. 17. adds, ** A Shrilnefs 
4 the Voice, after much and Vomiting, with a d 
<<. Concretion in the Eyes, indicate Madneſs ; as it happen'd 
ic the Wife of Hermozygus, who, being ſeized with an acute 
«<< and violent Delirium, died ſpeechleſs.” And, immediately 
after, theſe Words occur: If, in burni evers, the Pa- 
<< tients are ſeized with a Ringi of the Eee; a Dimneſs of 
Sight, and a Defluxion from the Noſe, they become deliri- 
I ate in his fifth Book de Locis affe#is, tells us, 
VOL. | 


Prorrhetics, we learn, That this Diſorder is pragnoſticated 


Patients, a Pain of the Side, vaniſhi 


DE I. 


that, to phrenitic Patients a Delirium ddes hot 


taneouſly, but gradually; that it does not ke ley; rd 
a 


that it is ſometimes by Watchings, and 
turbulent Sleeps, attended with ſtrong Im 
Fancy in Dreams, during which ſome Patients 
ſtart. Sometimes this Diſorder is 
fulneſs fo ſurpriſing and unacoountable, that the Patients, 
they have taken up the Chamber-pot with'a View 
Water, forget to do ſo. Some, on the other hand, 
naturally courteous and affable, make Anſwers to the Per ſons who 
addreſs them, with a preternatural Kind of Diſorder and Raſh» 
neſs. Another Circumſtance, obſervable, in Patients of this 
Kind, is, that they drink very ſparingly. y have alſo a 
large, but ſlow Reſpiration, Sometimes the poſterior Part of their 
Head is in Pain, and their Pulſe is ſmall and hard ; but, when 
they a nearer to a'Phrenitis, their Eyes become hig 
ſqualid, and an acrid Tear ſtands in one of them. Lippi 
enſues, and the Veins of the Eyes are obſerved full of Blogd. 
Drops of Blood are alſo diſcharged from the Noſe z at which 
time they are incapable of making rational and coherent An- 
ſwers, pull the Knap off the Clothes, and pick at Straws : The 

ever becomes more intenſe, more equal, more uniform, and 
leſs ſubje& to Changes: The Tongue becomes rough, and the 
73 — become deaf, and ſometimes melan- 
choly : They can ſcarce make Anſwer to any Queſtion propos'd 
and are inſenſible of Pain. Theſe Signs — — for diſco- 
vering when any Patient labours under a Delirium: 

Many Circumſtances icate, that Patients will become 
delirious; ſuch as Watching, for Inſtance, which often pre- 
cedes a Delirium, as Hippocrates obſerves in his Book of 
Progneftics ; and Galen, in his fourth Book de Preſag. ex 
Pulſivus, informs us, that both Watchings and a Delirium are 
the Reſults of an over-heated and over-dry'd Brain. $ 
which are tumultuous and diſturb'd, as alſo thoſe unſound 
Slumbers, during which the Patient is, as it were, half awake, 
or cries out, and ſtarts up, are the Forefunners of a future De- 
lirium. Thus, in the Goac: Pranot: $3. we are told; „ That 
turbulent and ſudden Startings out of bring on a Deli- 
rium.“ The Author of the Proyrhetics, Lib. 1. 18: obſerves, 
that a Noiſe and Ringing of the Ears, as alſo Deafneſs, eſpeci 
when attended with Urine, near the Surface of which Cl 
are e often precede Madneſs. Galen, in his fifth 
Book de Locis affeftis, obſerves, that Forgetfulneſs often pro- 
cedes a Phrenitts, An intenſe and uninterrupted Pain of the 
Head, in acute Fevers, alſo portends a Delirium, eſpecially the 
Pain ſometimes obſerved in the Ears, according to Hippo 
crates, in his Book of Progneftics. It alſo prognoſticates 


a Phrenitis, when this Pain of the Head is accompanied 


with a Retraction of the Præcordia. Thus, in the Coac. 
Prenot. 119, we are told, That, in acute Diſcafes, a Pain 
« of the „ accompanied with a Retraction of the Praz- 
*< cordia, if an Hemorrhage does not happen, terminates in a 
«© Phrenitis,” Watchings alſo, accompany'd with a Noiſe, 


and Ringing of the Ears, or with Deafneſs, ofticate the 
ſame, unleſs an Hemorrhage happens, In the firſt Book of 
the Prorrhetics, 38. the following Symptoms, appearing together, 


are ſaid to prognoſticate a. Delirium : **- Fhoſe Patients, 
«*« afflifted with a Looſeneſs, a Pain of the Head, Thirſt, 
© Watchings, Dimneſs of Sight, and Weakneſs, will, in all 
Probability, become delirious.” The Author of the ſeventh 
Book of the Epidemics affirms, that a continued Pain” of the 
Head prognoſticates a Delirium; of which alſo a Pain of the 
Hypochondria is frequeridy: the Forerunner; which Circum- 
ſtance is there remarked in a Woman three Months gone with 
Child. A Palpitation of the Heart, and long-continued Pains 
about the Navel, in acute Diſeaſes, p ſtieate the ſame 
Diſorder, as we are informed in the third Book of the 
Epidemict. From ſeveral Paſſages of the firſt Book of the 


« by a Pain in the- ignoble Parts.” And, in the Book, 
we are informed, that repeated, but not continued, Pains of 
the Sides portend a Delirium. And, in the ſecond Book, 
theſe Words occur: . If any Matter in the Urine riſes to the 
Surface, if, at the ſame time, there is a latent Pain of the 
« Hip, it prognoſticates a Delirium, as does alſo a Ringing of 
«« the Ears; which Hippocrates, in Epidem. Lib. 3. — us 
happen' d to a bald Man at Lariſſa, who, having a ſu 
in his Right Thigh, was forthwith ſeized with a Delirium. In 
the firſt Book of the Prorrherics, 97. we are told, that, rn 

„ without ſufficient Reaſon, 
Book of the Prorrhetics, 6. 


icates a Delirium. In the 
we are informed, that roundSpits, and frequent Spitti 
a Cauſe, indicate the ſame. ates allo, in fourth 
| , collected in the Breaſts 


Pain 


without 


: 


| . 


% Fauces are ſeized with Pain, become narrow, and perceive 

<4 a Senſe of Suffocation z and when the Patient, upon 

„ his Mouth, cannot eafily ſhut it again; thels Bigaw portend 
/ omitings 
* oa 
Delirium ; 


44 Delirium, which proves fatal.” Eruginous V 
alſo, ied with continual Head-achs, Watc 
Deafneſs, are infallible Signs of an approaching 


ſince any one of them by itſelf, much more all, or ſome of 


them, appearing together in an acute Fever, are Signs of this 
Diſorder. 
Having thus enumerated the Signs of an approachirg Deli- 
rium, we ſhall now conſider the ſeveral Species and Differences 
of Deliriums, together with the reſpective Cauſes which pro- 
duce them, fince, without a Knowledge of theſe, we 
cannot with prognoſticate the Fate of delirious Pa- 
tients. By a diforder'd Mind, then, we mean all the ſeveral 
Degrees of Aberration, Inconſtancy, Hallucination, Madneſs, 
Privation of Judgment, Delirium, and Phrenitis; and Patients 
labouring under any of theſe, we call diſorder'd in Mind. In 
theſe Diſorders, Powers of Reaſon and ination are 
principally affected; for, according to Galen, in his Book de 
different. Symptom. Cap. 3. the Imagination is either defective 
and flow in its Operations, as in a Coma and 
totally deſtroy'd, as in that Species of Catalepſis call'd Caros ; 
or, laſtly, it is vitiated, and its Functions are deprav'd and un- 
ſteady, as in a Delirium and Phrenitis. Juſt ſo with reſpect to 
Reaſon, it is either deſective, diminiſh'd, or, in ſome meaſure, 
deſtroy'd; this is by the Greeks call'd Mora, and imports 
vearly the ſame with our Engliſh Word Foelifbneſs ; or Reaſon 
is entirely deftroy'd, which is call'd Madneſs ; or, laſtly, it is 
vitiated, and its Operations corrupted, which is call'd a Deli- 
rium. In Conjunction LI Reaſon _ © 22 mp 
alſo frequent] , that the Memory is in the 
different L _— Manners. In ſome Patients, whoſe 
Minds are diſorder d, the Imagination alone is affected, whilſt 
the other mental Powers remain entire and untouch'd, as Galen, 
in his Book de Symptom. different. Gs 3. obſerved in Theo- 
ilus. Sometimes, on the contrary, Reaſon alone is affected, 
whilſt both Imagination and Memory remain found, and in a 
due State; which, as Galen, in the laſt-quoted Book, informs 
us, happened to a itic Patient. But, for the moſt part, 
both the Powers of Reaſon and Imagination are equally vitiated, 
as is obſervable in thoſe delirious Patients, who either imagine 
ſuch things as have no real Exiſtence in Nature ; or, on the 
contrary, imagine, that things actually exiſting do not exiſt ; 
in conſequence of which, both their Actions and Words are 
entirely inconſiſtent with Reaſon, and the natural Workings 
a ſound and well-regulated Fancy. All this formidable Train of 
Diſorders are either divided into what we call Madneſs, Ecſtaſy, 
Folly, Aberration, Inconſtancy, and Alienation of Mind ; or into 
what the Greeks call Paraphrenefis, and the Latins Delirium ; 
or, laſtly, into a Phrenyis, which Galen, in Imitation of Hip- 
pocrates, diſtinguiſhes from all theſe other Diſorders by this Cir- 
cumſtance, that it is the Concomitant of a Fever. hen any 
of the above-mention'd Diſorders happens with a Fever, it is 
call'd Phrenitis ; and, without a Fever, Mania, or Madneſs, 
which is og = — froma Delirium by the Perpetuity or Du- 
ration of the Diſorder ; for tho' a Delirium, or Paraphreneſis, 
—_—_— with a Fever, yet it is not continual, as a Phrenitis is. 
Galen affirms, that, in ſeveral Paſſages, Hippocrates calls thoſe 
Patients phrenitic, who are perpetually delirious ; whereas he 
calls a Paraphreneſis that uu of Delirium, which only appears 
in the Height of the moſt acute Fevers, and 
as they 
delirious Patients, ap the Continuation of the Delicium, and 
its appearing gradually; except in thoſe Patients who become 
delirious in conſequence of an Inflammation of the Diaphragm ; 
for Deliriums of this Kind are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a 
Phrenitis, becauſe they both with a Fever, and laſt as 
as it; from which Circ ce the Antieats imagin'd, 
that Perſons became phrenitic in conſequence of an Inflamma- 
tion of the Diaphragm z and, for that Reaſon, call'd this Part 
Pjbrenet, dirt, as tho” it were aſſiſtant 7G genirre, to the 
intelligent Part.” Galen, however, makes a Diſtinction 
between this kind of delirious Perſons, and thoſe who are in a 
| Phrenſy ; for theſe latter have a great and full Reſpitation, and 
at long Intervals z whereas in thoſe who are under a Dalirium, 
| by the Diaphragm, Reſpiration is obſerved to be un- 
equal, ſo as to be ſometimes ſmall and frequent, at other times 
to be great and ſtraiten'dz which does not happen in a Phrenſy, 
unleſs ſome Organ, ſubſervient to 2 — with a 
Pain or Inflammation, as Gulen, in bis ſecond Book of Reſpi- 
ration, has ſhewn with great Accuracy. Befades, in a Delirium 
: proceeding from the Diaphragm, there is an immediate Tenſion 
aof the H ia, which later in the Phrenſy ; and 
- this Tenſion of thafe Parts, in the Beginning, is a Symptom 


. peculiar to that ſort of Delirium 3 And, in ſhart, all the 
Sf mptans attending v Pacendy, ſach as ted and Eyes, 
9 * : 


z or it is 


of 


ually goes off 
ine. For this Reaſon phreniticare diftinguiſh'd from 


but, as Galen, in Lib. 3. 


Heat, and other Marks more 
or but few and 


with a Face all over burning with 
fully deſcribed - before, there are either none, 
inconſiderable, to be obſerved in that Diſorder, from 
an Affection of the Diaphragm, which, beſides, ſeizes the Pa- 
__ as it were, on a fudden, whereas the Phrenſy comes on 


— c 
There are many other different Kinds of Phrenſy ; for there 
is one which is call'd the paried's;, the maniac,” in which 
the Patients kick, ſpurn, and bite, are in a furious Paſſion, and 
take all who come near them for Enemies ; but, when 
begin to be raging, fierce, and very miſchievous, the Diſorder 
is ſaid to be vehement; and, in that State, is call'd by the 
Greeks bnezwI'ns, (from big, a wild Beaſt) and, by the Latim, 
Frrina. Of this Degree of Phrenſy the Author of the firſt of 
the Prorrhetics, 26. and 123. ſpeaks, when he ſays, A Delirium 
«*« which ſoon increaſes, and is exaſperated into a Fiercenefs, is 
af the ferine Kind.” There is alſo a mild and obſcure fort 
of Delirium, under which the Patients can hardly be known to 
have their Reaſon affected. Theſe, in Coac. Prenet. 65. are call'd 
filently delirious ; and theſe low Kinds of mental Diſorders are 
deſcribed in the 1. Prorrhetics, 1. as tremulous, obſcure, at- 
tended with Gropings of the Hands, but very phrenitical Deli- 
„ riums;”” the Greeks call them doapes, (obſcure) and the Latin: 
obſcuras, which often eſcape the Notice not only of the Ugſkilful, 
but of Phyſicians themſclves. The Patients, in ſuch Caſes, ſays Ga- 
len, in 1. Prorrhet. 33. are ſo far from making Exclamations, 
or endeavouring to leap out of Bed, that ry —— quiet, 
without Speech, or altering their Poſture of iture, but 
give Hopes to the Attendants of fleeping, if Silence were kept, 
a. little time. The Attendants, therefore, ſhutting the 
Windows, keep themſelves quiet, ſometimes for a long time 
together, imagining the Patient to be aſleep, becauſe he neither © 
ſpeaks nor moves ; whereas he continues all the time waking, 
and gently moving his Hands, as if he were groping or — 
ing about for ſomething. Some, while thay da thin have their 
Eyelids ſhut ; and, if they are interr about any thing, 
open not their Eyes: Others, after they have opened them, 
ſoon ſhut them again, or hold them fixed in ſuch a manner as 
Galen calls a hectie Afeftion. But this Delirium, by its Cha- 
racters, agrees with what proceeds from a Coma, or 1 
We ought, therefore, carefully to obſerve the Alterations and 
Diſtinctions which occur in theſe Caſes. A Delirium attending 
a Coma or Lethargy, and called by ſome Greeks, as Galen ſays, 
Typhomanmia, happens in the Beginning of the Diſtemper, and 
continues a long time; but the ge, or obſcure, Delirium, 
or, as Galen it, befic, never happens in the Beginning, 
but in the Progreſs, of the Diſeaſe, after ſome vehement 
neſs. However, a lethargic or comatous Delirium may often ho 
excited by a cold Humour, or even by a Redundance of Blood, 
after the Beginning of the Diſeaſe ; and is ſometimes antecedent 
and preparatory to a good or bad Criſis, being attended with a 
low, hard, ftraiten'd, and fmall Pulſe, which Kind is not ob- 
ſerv'd in the Delirium before-mention'd. But now let us treat 
of the Cauſes of a Delirium. | 
All Deliria, according to Galen, Lib. 2. de Sympt. Cauſ. 
from hot and acrimonious Juices, but principally from 
ellow Bile, and frequently from a hot Diſtemperature of the 
rain. As all Kinds of Deliria, Madneſi, and Phreny, ariſe 
from ſome Diſorder of the Brain, ſo particularly two Sorts of 
Deliria, I mean thoſe which are excited in the very Height of 
acute Fevers, and thoſe occaſioned by hot and acrimonious Va- 
pours aſcending to the Brain. There are other Deliria, 'which, 
if without à Fever, the Phyſicians call Afania, or Madneſs ; 
if attended with a Fever, Galen calls them Phren/ies ; thou 
they are not true Phrenſies, unleſs there be a Phlegmon in 
Brain, or its Membranes. Galen, de Cauſ. Sympt. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 7- But this is a Caſe which rarely happens, and not 
ſo 3 as that itic Delirium, which is excited 
by a Conflux of hot Humours to the Brain, or its Mem- 
branes, according to the Obſervation of Hippocrates, 2. Epid. 
And thoſe Deliria may as well ariſe from Blood as Bile, 
in that Part of the Brain, which is the principal Seat of 
the animal Faculties, according to Galen, Lib. 2. de Sympt. 
Cauſ. Cap. ult. or they may proceed only from yellow Bile, 
which, torrefy d by the Heat of a burning Fever, is converted 
into black, and excites that vehement Delirium, which the 
Greeks call Maniedea, Theriodea, and are raging, furious, and 
wild, proceeding from an immoderate Drymeſs of the Brain and 
i thro* aduſt Bile, by which the Patients are 


rs, 
d. ſuppoſes, from Cold ; as, for 
Inſtance, from pituitous E putrifying in the Brain, 
i contract à Heat and Actimony very inju- 
Brain, and its Membranes, and productive of a 

theſe Kinds of Deliria are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
which are excited by hot Humours, by a Drowlſinels or Sopor ; 
for thaſe who are delirious from a cold Humour ſleep at the 


| . me 


* 


Fame time, or have ſore lethargic Affection; whereas, oh the 
contraty, a Delirium, from hot Humaurs, ſubjects to want af 
Sleep. It often alſo, that a Mixture of hot cold 


Humours produces a kind of Delirium, compoſed of a Phrenſ) 
and a Lethargy, as Galen, in 1. Prorrhet, obſerves, And 
two contrary Effects accompany the Diſorder thro” its whole 
Courſe ; for the Patient is ſometimes afflicted with want of 
Sleep, at other times is oppreſſed with a Drowſineſs, and is 
leſs phrenitic or lethargic, according to the Degree of 
mutual Predominance of the Bile and Phlegm over one another, 
Theſe, then, are all the Cauſes of phrenitic Deliria; whence 
alſo a true Phrenſy, which is excited by an Inflammation of the 
Brain and its' Membranes, has its . and is mildeſt when 
from pale Bile, more violent from yellow Bile, and moſt vio- 
lent when proceeding from the ſame Humour, rendered aduſt 

by a febrile Heat. That obſcure Delirium, called by the 
| COvecks dadgac, (Afaphia) which is attended by Silence, is 
owing to an extraordinary Languiſhment of the animal Faculty, 
and, as Galen, in Prorrbeticit, calls it, a heQtic Sort of Tem- 
23 1 and is known principally by a very low, ſmall, and 

ulſe. 
This is Galen's Way of explaining the Cauſes of a Delirium; 

but, for a more rational Accoumt, ſee FzBr1s, 


Of ſalutary PRoGNosT1Cs from Dz11nousnEss. ; 


A Delirium is leaſt to be dreaded when it holds the Patient 
but a ſhort time, and is attended with good, or, at leaſt, not 
fatal Signs. The Strength alſo ought to bear ſome Proportion, 
that is, to have. a 2 D of Firmneſs, ſince a Delirium 
requires an extraordinary Meaſure of Strength, and can hardly 
be ſubdu'd by Nature without it. No Delirium, as Galen, in 
- G. Aph. 53. teaches, is without Danger: "The moſt favour- 
<< able is what is attended with Laughter ; the moſt dangerous 
< js the raſh and fool-hardy ; of a middle Nature between both 
& is that which is accompany'd with Meditation.” But no 
Delirium, tho? it be one of the greateſt of Evils, is, in itſelf, 
a certain Prognoſtic of Death, no more than Soundneſs of Mind 


zs a ſure Sign of Recovery. However, a Delirium, attended 
with good „ is the leſs to be feared, and eſpecially if it be 
not continual, nor violent and outrageous, but rather flight 


and inconſiderable, as when the Patient's Reaſon fails him but 
in few Particulars ; for Galen, Lib. de Diff. 97. Cap. 4. 
calls it 2 great Delirium, when various Species of Deliria are 
abſervrd in the ſame Patient. A ſmall and light Deli- 
rium, which diſcovers itſelf only in a few Actions, is leaſt of all 
to be dreaded, and eſpecially if it comes only by Fits, But, in 
order to denominate a Delirium of the mild and favourable 
Kind, it is not enough, that it be not continual, but it ought to 
be void of all Ferocity, ſince the Author of Prorrbet. 1. ſays, 
„That Deliria which increaſe in a ſhort time to a ee 
<< Ferocity, end in exceſſive Raving.” Of the Patients in ſuch 
Caſes Galen thus progounces : *+ en you fee a Perſon deli- 
* tious to a Degree of e 6 tho* ſoon after he 

4 calm and com » know for certain, that his Reaſon is 
cc not injured on account of the Fever, but that there is ſome 
4 growing latent phrenitic Affection, which will at length 
* break out into apparent Phrenſy,” We may n 
then, that an intermittent Delirium, which is not vehement, 
but flight, gentle, and inconſiderable, and eſpecially when it 
affects a Perſon only by Fits, can by no means be accounted a 
fatal Prognoſtic. But Caution is here neceſſary, that we im- 
poſe not on ourſelves, in taking a Delirium for light and gentle; 
many have been thought-in a Delirium of this favourable 
Sort when ve 
% Deliria which are tremulous, obſcure, and attended with Grop- 
4 ings of the Hands, are phrenitic in a high Degree.“ But ſuch 
Caſes are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Lowneſs of the Strength, 
328 ration of the Diſorder, and other deſtructive gigns; 

r, in a mild Delirium, the Strength is very firm, the Diſorder not 
continual, and none of thoſe fatal Signs appear. Of this Nature 
was the Caſe of Milidia, in Hippacrates. But in the other Deliriu 
before deſcribed, the Pulſe is low, the Diſorder continual, 
the Signs portend Deſtruction. All Signs, therefore, both thoſe 
which commence with the Delirium, and thoſe which appear 
afterwards, are very 2 to be obſerved ; for they frequently 
precede a falutary Criſis, and take their Riſe, as Galen ſuppoſes, 
Lib. 1. ad Glaue.. Cap. 15. from a critical Recurrence of the 
Blood and bilious Humour to the Head. Now a Delirium, 
which portends à Criſis, is ſometimes attended with a Pain of 
the Head, a Heavineſs, Deafneſs, and many other Symptoms 
of the like Kind; with reſpect to which, Galen, in 1. Epid. 
commenting on the Caſe of a Patient who lay ſick in the Gar- 
den of Deatces, fays, . That a Delirium on the ninth Day 
« with a Diſtortion of the | Right Eye, are to be reckoned 
 « amo toms u ening towards a Criſis.” And, 
in the ie of the Virgin 4 Ae, Lib 3: Epid. Stat. 72 
gr. 7. 3 Delirium, with Deafnefs, preceded a Crifis, ons 
was attended with Pains of the Feet, and Hemorrhage 
from the Noſe. And we have a much fuller ipti 


this Purpoſe, in the Caſe of the morale Woman 


or Memory, Trembling, Anxiety, Reſtleſſneſo, Cryi 


laſt Zh 


near their End; for, as we read, Prorrbet. 34. 


„ come 10 be allefted with the Varices or Hamorrbaide, they 


© | 
of Theſus, 


Q 

N 
a and Drowlineſs, 
_= and hot 

* Sweat broke out over all her Body ; the Fever left her ; ſhelep 
<< and had the free Uſe of her Reaſon. A Delirium alſo, obſerv* 
on the ſixth Day, in the Virgin of Lariſſa, ibid. „la. was 
the gn of an eqgreaching Hemorrhage which was alſo the Caſe 
of Heropythus of Abdera, Fe 9. A Delirium, therefore, 
attended with Pain and Heavineſs of the Head, want of Sleep, 
a Coma, Deafneſs, Dimneſs of Sight, a. Splendor of the Eyes, 
involuntary Team, Ringing in the Ears, Loſs of U ing 


Starting u of Breathing, Suppreſſion 
vehement Ri Aſtuation, and intolerable Thirſt, or 
any of theſe ſurpriſing the Patient on a ſudden, is often the 
Forerunner of a Criſis, or an Hemorrhage. 


Difficult 
gar, m 


rhage, the Author of Cogc. Prenet. 184. ſays, „ That, in 
«© Diſeaſes where an Anxiety is ſuddenly ſucceeded by a ? 

cc rium, it portends a Flux of Blood, or of Urine.” Of this 
ates, 6. Eid. Sec. 6. Text. 22. pronounces, 
„That Urine, with a copious Sediment, gives a Solution to a 
« Delirium, as in the Caſe of Dexippus."? ſame is effected 
by Sweat, according to Galen, Lib. 3. d% Cribs: ** A 
«« Phrenſy has its critical Solution, by a copious Eruption of 
„Sweat; and eſpecially if it flow plentifully, and hot, ſrom 
<< the Head, the reſt of the Body being, at the ſame time, in 
«© a Sweat.” And, a little after, be ſays, % Sometimes it 
„ happens, that a Phrenſy is critically terminated by an Ha» 


«© morrhage from the Noſe.” In Coac. Praſag. 483. we are 
told, that a Delirium terminates in Sweat tr — 


ates, Sect. 7. Aph. 5. has ſaid, That, in the Caſe of 
© Madneſs, the Acceſs of a Dyſentery, Anaſarca, or violent 
«« Commotion of Mind, is a good Sign,” A Delirium then, 
as it is ſucceeded by ſome beneficial Evacuation, is a Prognoſtic 


of Health, and a kind of critical Sign; but it will prove of very 


bad Conſequence when preceding an Evacuation of a pernicious 
Kind, ſuch as ping of Blood from the Noſe, cold Sweats 
of the Head, and the like. 

whether the Evacuations be good or ; which may, no 
doubt, be known by a Multitude of Signs, particularly 

their Quantity, 
the Time of the Dif or Days in which they appear, and 
by the Alleviation of the Diſcafe. They are obſerved to 
beneficial, if ſufficiently copious in proportion to the 

of peccant Humours; if they are of the Quality of t 
which require to be evacuated ; are diſcharged by a convenient 
Paſſage, and in a proper Seaſon, that is, in the Height of the 
Diſeaſe, or on ſome critical Day; and are v an Al- 
leviation of the Diſeaſe, and its —— or 4 total Delivery 
of the Patient from them. But there are three things of great 
Moment, which are principally to be regarded in all Predictiona z 


and theſe are, the Pulſe, Reſpiration, and the Appetite to 


Food; which, if they continue firm and orderly, tho” joined 
with ſome pernicious Sign, afford a very good Foundation for 
predicti Patient's Recovery, This appears to be the Opi- 


nion of Galen, who, in his third Comment on the third of the 
Epidemics, Text. 89. treating of the Caſe of Heropythus, ſa 
That a Delirium, attended with a ſtrong Pol, a - 
„ and orderly Reſpiration and Appetite, are undoubted of 
„Strength of Nature ſufficient to ſupport. the Patient duri 
ce the iſe of the Diſtemper. 


ſome meaſure, the Nature and Quality of it. Thoſe Eyacua- 
tions, then, mention'd, ate 

morrhages from the Noſe, of which Calin weats, Lib. 3. dr 
Criſibus, Capr8. Alſo menſtrual Purgations, attending and 
conſequent upon a Delirium; ſuch ay were gbſerv'd by e 
crates, in the 1 of Lariſſa, * 

Agr. 12. and in the moroſe Woman 

ttended with a plentiful 


ecrates, 


Violent Pains in the Hips, 


As to an Heemors 


» Place by whic 2 — 5 
. 


- 


Our rang dpi ey muſt be, 


: 


were not the leaſt Part of the Criſis. The Patient 

in the Garden of Dealces, Lib. + Epid, 
Set. 1. Agr. 3. on the fourteenth Day was quite delirious, 
on the fifteenth was ſeized with a Pain in his Knee and , 
on the ſeventeenth had an Eruption of Sweat all over his Body 
and was reſtored to his Reaſon : Thus alſo, in the Virgi of 
Abdera, Lib. 3. Epid. Stat, peft. gr. 7. Pains in the Feet, 


ver. 8. 
als, Sis lay 


on'the twentieth Day, put an End to her Delirium and Deaf- 
neſs, Sleep, to a ſick Perſon under a Delirium, is always of 
eat Moment, and eſpecially if it ſubſides, or, at leaſt, 


iminiſhes it, according to the ſecond Aphor. of $27. 2. which 
„% That if Sleep puts an End to a Delirium, it is a 
«« Sign.” And there is Reaſon for it, ſince a Delirium 
is always attended with want of Sleep, and both proceed from 
the ſame Cauſe: If, therefore, Sleep happens upon a Delirium, 
it is a Sign, that the Cauſe is removed. But then this Sleep is 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a violent or preternatural Propenſity to 
Sleep, as a Coma, Cataphora, or Lethargy ; for, as Sleep is 
a good Sign, ſo any of the aforeſaid ſoporiferous Affections is a 
bad one, t that comatous Affection which is excited by the 
Influx of the Blood into the Brain, in order to a future Criſis. 
„ therefore, is always good after a Delirium, and eſpe- 
cially if it be with Quietneſs, as Hippocrates obſerves in Hero- 
— the Wife of Epicrates, and in Meton, Lib. 1. Epid. 
. 3. Ægr. 7. whoſe Delirium was reſolved by Sleep. For 
a Delirium, therefore, to be compoſed by Sleep, is always good, 
as the contrary is bad; for, according to Aph. 21. Sz. 2. 
Sleep, oppreſſing inſtead of relieving the Patient, portends 
Death. r Biainck Dreams, ##uT7via wagyn, are alſo a good 
— — in a Delirium, and eſpecially in a Phrenſy, as we 
in Coac. Preſag. go. which, tho“ it ſeems to be contrary 
to 1. Prorrhet. F. where it is ſaid, that ſuch Dreams ſhew a 
Phrenſy, is yet very truez as will appear from the following 
Diſtinction, which will prevent all Miſtakes in the Matter. 
Conſpicuous Dreams, then, which are not turbulent, but quiet 
and ſerene, are, in Coac, of good Signification, becauſe the 
can never be ſuppoſed, or are obſerved, to be clear and diſtin, 
unleſs the Inflammation in the Brain, the febrile Heat, and 
the Motion excited in the Humours by the Vapours, are allay'd 
and appeas'd ;| which Effects are always reckon'd a good Pro- 
gnoſtic ; whereas conſpicuous, but turbulent Dreams, by which 
the Patient is affrighted, and ſtarts out of his Sleep, are not 
only owing to a Dryneſs, but indicate an Inflammation, a 
febrile Heat, and diſorderly Motion of the Spirits ; which give 
Reaſon to fear, that the Delirium will increaſe to the Degree 
of a Phrenſy. But if the Queſtion, in ſhort, be, Whether a 
Mitigation, or a total Compoſure, of a Delirium be always a 
good Sign, we anſwer, that a Delirium mitigated, or totally 
compos d, or refoly'd by Sleep, a Tranſlation of the Humours 
to the Legs, Feet, or other i le Parts, or ſome critical 
Evacuation, gives always good Grounds for us to predict, with 


Confidence, the Patient's Recovery. 
Of a DELirtuM progneſiicating Death. 


A Delirium, which threatens Death, is known by its diſtin- 

iſhing Marks, the Time in which it appears, the extraordina 

eakneſs of the Patient, and other mortal Symptoms, whic 
accompany or ſucceed it. Phrenitic Deliria are, for the moſt 
part, mortal, tho” all phrenitic Perſons do not die.” We call all 
thoſe Phren/ies, which the Greeks call h,] tes, ned ses, and 
deανοααν , ** Maniac, raging in the manner of wild Beaſts, 
«© and obſcure or mopiſh;“ and the Latins, feroces, tumul- 
tuoſas, furioſas, ferinas, melancholicas, atque obſcuras ſeu 
blandas ; the five firſt of which expreſs the two former Greek 
Words, and the two laſt the latter. The —_— 222 
or Obſcure, are obſerved in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, or 
after a Mania ; and, proceeding, as we obſerved before, from 
Blood, or Bile, or a Mixture of Bile and Phlegm, or from pu- 
trid Phlegm, are reckon'd not fo fatal; whereas a Delirium 
from Weakneſs, or a hectic Diſtemperature of the Brain, is the 
moſt mortal of all: Whence the Author of the Prorrhet. 


calls thoſe Deliria highly phrenitic, tho“ before he had named. 


them mild, obſcure, and attended with groping, or fumbling 
with the Hand. A diſtinguiſhing Property of theſe latter is 
Silence; of which, in Coac. —_— 65. it is ſaid, «© That 


«*« high Delicium, attended with Silence, but not a Depriva-- 


„ tion of Voice, is mortal.” In phrenitic Deliria we may 
obſerve three Kinds of Silence; one in which the Patient ſpeaks 
not at all, or but very little, tho* he is — — of ſpeaking; 
the ſecond is attended with a lethargic Affection, or an Extin- 
Qion of the natural Heat; and the laſt with an Aphony, or 
Privation of Voice, thro* an Oppreſſion, or almoſt Extinction, 
of the Animal Faculty, a Convulſion of the Organs of 
or an Interception of the Air which forms the Voice. A Deli- 
rium, attended- with Silence, the Faculty of h remaining 
entire, a Fumbling with the Hands, a low Pulſe, with the 
Eyes ſometimes cloſed, as in Sleep, and ſometimes half open, 
from the Weakneſs of the Faculty. Of theſe: kinds 
of- Delirium, beſides what was before from the Prorrhe- 


ticay we "find it "thus - pronounced, © Cnc. Preſog. 76. 


= 


« A Delirium, attended with Trembling and Groping, or 
«© Fumbling with the Hands, ſhews a Phrenſy.” And in the 
fame Treatiſe, Text. 486. A Delirium, attended with Silence, 
„ Reſtleſſneſs, Rolling of the Eyes, and vehement ira- 
4 tion, is of bad Preſage. Of this fort Galen, on the Pror- 
rhetica, ſpeaks, where he ſays, ** This Affection of the Hu- 
% mours is of a very depraved Kind, like that of hectic Feyers, 
« which, when they begin to be form'd, can hardly be cured ; 
but, after are completely conſtituted, are incapable of a 
„ Solution.” And theſe comatous AﬀeCtions are the more 
formidable, when conſequent upon a very ſevere and hot Diſ- 
temper : Thus, if a Patient falls into a Lethargy, from a Re- 
frigeration of the Brain, after an Inflammation, the Event is 
moſt fatal; for, as we are told by Galen, in his 3. Comment. on 
the Prorrhetica, a cold, ſucceeding a hot Diſtemper, is reckon'd 
incurable. In a violent Delirium, or Mania, the Patient, both 
on account of the Malignity of the Humour, and the immo- 
derate Dryneſs, becomes not only ſilent, but affected with an 
Aphony, or Deprivation of Voice; as it happen'd to the Wife 
of Hermozygus, who died highly delirious and mute, as we are 


inform'd 1. Prorrhet. * ſame Event, from the like 
Prognoſtics, befel the Man under a Phfenſy, Epid. 


| Lib. 3. 
Agr. 4. and the Wife of Dealces, ibid. Agr. 15. And Galen, 


Com. 2. in Prorrhet. tells us, That, under a Fever, à con- 
„ yulfive Apbony, ending in a Delirium, attended with Silence, 
«c js pernicious.” Some Symptoms are ſuppoſed to be proper 
to the moſt violent Deliria ; ſuch as Tremblings, Convulſions, 
Droppings of Blood from the Noſe, bright aqueous Urine, 
Gelliculations of the Hands, and the like. Tremblings and 
Convulfions attend not all phrenitic Deliria, but only the moſt 
violent ; as, for Example, the ferine or raving, as Galen, 1. 
Com. in Prorrhet. Text. g. remarks ; and are the uſual Conſe- 


quence of fatal Emotions. Perſons in a Phrenſy are ſeiz'd firſt 


with a Trembling, and then die in Convulſions. The Author 
of 1. Prorrhet. q. ſays, ** That violent Phrenſies end in Trem- 
„ blings:” Anda Trembling, as Galen ſays, ſucceeds only the 
moſt violent Phrenſies; for phrenitic Perſons are a long time 
afflicted with Infirmities of the Nerves, from the Dryneſs of 
the Diſeaſe. Now the Strength and Spirits being exhauſted 
with Want of Sleep, and Variety of Motions, and the Nerves 
at the ſame time immoderately dried, the Patient is ſeiz d with 
a Trembling, which indicates a vehement Dryneſs of the Nerves, 
from a Conflux of aduſt Bile to the Brain. This is obſerved by 
the Author of 1. Prorrhet. 14. where he ſays, That if thoſe 
*© who are highly delirious, are ſeiz'd with Tremblings, 
« it is bad.” And, a little after, Text. 16. he tells us, 
„That phrenitic Perſons, drinking little, and affected with 
« the leaſt Noiſe, are 1 * to a Trembling. And, 
Text. 19. he obſerves, That a Delirium, attended with 
© Shrilneſs of the Voice, and convullive Tremblings of 
«© the Tongue, . portends a high Phrenſy : In this Caſe a Hard- 
« neſs and Aſperity are pernicious.” 
20. remarks, ** That the Trembling of the Tongue, in ſuch 
„ Patients, indicates a Weakneſs of the Faculty, and a phre- 


«< nitical Diſorder of Mind:“ Hence, in his Comments on the 


Prorrhetica, he calls them tremulous Phrenſies, which proceed 
from the Faculty being almoſt extinct, and are obſerved to be 
attended with Silence; for three Symptoms are the uſual At- 
tendants of an increaſing Phrenſy; an ecſtatical Silence, a 
Trembling under a very high Phrenſy, and Convulſions at the 
Approach of Death. Mortal Tremblings ſucceed burning 
Fevers, or vehement Madneſs, from aduſt Bile, which we; 
now call'd Ferinam & Melanchalicam : But Tremblings pre- 
ceding or attending Deliria, tho? there are none of them good, 
excepting ſuch as are critical, do not always portend Death ; 
but are oftentimes, as well as Convulſions, removed by a ſuper- 
vening Fever. Tremblings, thetefore, are only obſerved to 
be mortal, when coming upon a Delirium or Madneſs ; and 
many, at the Beginning of a Diſtemper, are ſeiz d with a 
Trembling; who do not die. Of this we have an Inſtance in 
Pythio, 3. Epidem. Agr. 1. Nor are Tremblings fatal Pro- 
noſtics in all Deliria, but only in violent ones, according to 
oac. Prenet. 93. In a violent Phrenſy, ſupervening 
% Tremblings are fatal; and Galen juſtly obſerves, Com. 1. mn 


And Galen, on Text. 


Prorrh. that not all, but the moſt violent Phrenſies terminate 


in Tr However, theſe Tremblings are not, like Con- 
vulſions, inſeparable from thoſe in a Phrenſy, ſince there are 
many phrenitic Perſons, who are never affected with them; but 
they are conſequent upon thoſe vehement and furious Phrenſies, 
in which the Strength is exhauſted by much Waking and Mo- 
tion, and the Nerves beyond meaſure dried and harden'd; 
Wherefore this ſort of Trembling, -as well as thoſe fierce 

ou Phrenſies, which are the Cauſe of them, are ſeldom 


obſerved; whereas all phrenitic Patients are ſeiz d with Con- 


vulfions before their Death, and all Convulſions, acceſſory to a 
Delirium, and excited by a Dryneſs of the nervous Parts, are 


mortal ; ſo that we may an affirm, that all mortal Phrenfics - 


terminate in Convulſions ; but that they are terminated. in 


o 


Tremblings, as it is aſſerted 1. Prerrbet. g. Galen, in 1. pid. 
Er. 4. cenfures as 84 1 


falſe.” That they end in Corvulfions and 


* 


ee Ca 1 1 
Death, is confirm'd by Hippocrates in many Inſtances, parti- 
cularly the Wife of Philime, 1. Epid. gr. 4. and the phre- 

_ netic Perſon, 3. nm Stat. peſt. Agr. 4. of whom he ſays, 
* That the f Day, in the Morning, he was ſpeechleſs, 
<< had an acute Fever, and Sweats, without Intermiffion ; had 
<< Palpitations over all his Body ; and, at Night, Convulſions. 
On the third Day all the Symptoms were exaſperated ; and, 
„ on the fourth Day, he died.“ And of the Woman in Cyzi- 
cn, Epidem. L. 3. gr. 14. be tells us, That, on the 
«<< fourteenth Day, ſhe was much afflicted with Convulſions, 
4 her extreme Parts were cold, ſhe was quite delirious, had a 
«« Suppreſſion of Urine, and died.” Galen alſo, Meth. Med. 
Lib. 12. Cap. 8. ſpeaking of Convulſions proceeding from an 
immoderate Dryneſs of the Nerves, tells us, That they are 
* conſequent upon the moſt mortal kind of Phrenſy; and 
« that he never knew or heard of any one who recover'd, 
«© when affected with them.” And, in the fifth Book of the 
Epidemics, aſcrib'd to Hippocrates, Text. 84. we read, that the 
1 of Canon, 2 under a Phrenſy, was taken 
with Convulſions, and ſpeechleſs, on the fortieth Day of her 
Ilneſs, and ten Days before her Death. There is alſo a kind of 
Palpitation near akin to Convulſions, which ſome call a convul- 
five Trembling, others a ſpurious Convulſion, others a Sultation 
in which there is a Subſultus of the Parts under the Hand, when 
touch'd, as if they were vellicated by ſome pungent Humour or 
Vapour, the Nerves ſhrinking back, and retracting themſelves 
from the painful Senſation ; ſuch is the Palpitation of Fiſhes on 
dry Land. Theſe Palpitations, when conſequent on a high 
lirium, are no leſs mortal than Ween, and Convulſions. 

ut we are to make a Diſtinction in this Caſe, becauſe theſe 
Palpitations, as well as Convulſions, if excited by acrimonious 
Juices or Vapours, may not always be mortal ; for which Rea- 
fon we are to confider the other concomitant and ſubſequent 
Signs, that we may form the better Judgment of the Event. 
Another Symptom, therefore, which we are to obſerve, is viru- 


tent Vomitings, in which aduſt, zruginous, or black Bile is - 


diſcharged, as we are inform'd by Hippocrates, Lib. 1. Epid. 
Seck. 2. where he obſerves, in his ſecond State, or Catefe 
of the Seaſons, that, of thoſe who laboured under a Phren- 
OY, ſucceeded by Convulſions, and virulent Vomitings, ſome 
ied ſuddenly. With ſuch Vomitings was 8 labouring 
under a mortal Phrenſy, moleſted, Lib. 3. Epid. Agr. 2. 
Geſticulations of the Hands are alſo a Symptom attending a 
Phrenſy, when fatal, gonna | to the Judgment of Hippo- 
crates, Lib. Prognoſtic. where he ſays, ©* t as to Gefti- 
<< culations of b Hands, we are to know, that in an acute 
<< Fever, Phrenſy, Peripneumony, or Cephalalgia, to wave 
<© the Hands before the Ne, to ſeem to hunt after Flies, to 
<6 pick Straws, or pull Threads out of Clothes, or Motes out 
<< of the Wall, are all bad and mortal Signs.“ Such were 
thoſe obſerved in the Wife of Dealces, before-mention'd.' . A 
Diſcharge of Blood, by Drops, from the Noſe, is another Sym- 
ptom ſupervening on a Delirium, whoſe Event is fatal : For 
Galen, Com. 3. in Prorrhet. Text. 49: aſſerts, that ſuch an 
Evacuation not only implies ſome Difficulty in the Caſe, as the 
Author of the Prorrhetica pronounces it, when attended with 
Deafneſs and Liſtleſſneſs; but is a very bad Sign, and, if ac- 
companied with others which indicate the Brain to be affected, 
is àa mortal Prognoftic. | | 
White, aqueous, and lucid Urine alſo, with white Fæces, 
are very pernicious Signs in Phfenſies, according to Hippocrates, 
Sect. 4. Aph.7. on which Galen ſays, © I never knew any one, 
<< whoſe Urine anſwer'd that Deſcription, recover.” Again, 
„ Involuntary Emiffions of Urine are of pernicious Significa- 
<< tions,” on the 1. Prorrhet. 29. as are alſo white Bacre- 
ments,“ ibid. 13. It ſeems alſo peculiat to the worſt Kinds of 
Phrenfies, that, tho' the Tongue be parch'd with Heat, the Patient 
feels no Thirſt, or at leaft drinks but very little ; which are bad 
Signs, ibid. 16. Among fatal Deliria are thoſe which are con- 
cern'd about the neceſſary Actions of Life, according to the 
Author of the Caac. Præſag. 98. who . pronounces Deli- 
ria, about Neceſſaries, to be of the worſt Kind; and, if in- 
creaſed to an extraordinary Degree, mortal. Such are thoſe 
Deliria in which the Patients abhor Meat and Drink, tho? their 
Tongue be parch'd and dry'd with Heat. Thoſe Deliria are 
allo fital, in which the Patients undergo frequent and remark- 
able Alterations. Thus, 1. Prorrbet. A Phrenfy, mild in 
„ the Beginning, but often changing, prognoſticates a bad 
4 Event.” Now there are two Ways of Mutation, or 
Changing, one from a good to a bad State; the other, from one 
bad Symptom to another. To this Purpoſe we are told, Coac. 
Prænot. 101. That frequent Mutations, in a Phrenſy, 
„ are a bad Sign, and ſhew a Diſpoſition to Convulfions.” 
For, certainly, ſuch a Variety of es ſignifies either a Re- 
dundance of Humours, or that the Brain labours under a Mul- 
tiplicity of Affections; as when the Patient lies for a long time 
quiet, filent, and fad, and, all on a ſudden, becomes talkative, 
laughing. and reſtleſs ; as Hippocrates obſerved of the Wife of 
Dealces * At the Beginning, he fays, 
Vor. . 3 | N 


& ſhe was cover d up, and lay continually filent ; the catch' it 
*© the Hairs of the Bed-clothes, and pluck'd and ſcratch'd j 
now ſhe wept, then ſhe laugh'd, but did not % And; 
at the End of the Relation, ** ſhe was continually coyer'd, 
© and was either full of Talk, or perpetually filent.” All 
- 1 from Weakneſs, were thought, by Galen, 
mortal, fo as that none ever recover'd of them, as ap 
his Comments on the firſt of the Prorrhetita + For all 
Diſorders require a conſiderable of Stre in the 
Patient, agreeably to what we „ Coac. Praſag. 100. 
« A Delirium, ſeizing a Perſon before debilltated and ex- 
© hauſted, threatens worſt of Events.” Deliria, in the 
ey of a Diſeaſe, are alſo juſtly formidable, as giving 
Suſpicion of a Phrenſy ; for whatever, of this Nature, 
of Concoction, (which is the Thing to be re- 
ed in t inning of any Diſorder) ſhews the Patient to 
in a very bad State, as we are taught by Galen, in his firſt 
Book of Criſes. To proceed with r on thoſe 
Signs or Symptoms which appear with a Delirium, or are ex- 
cited afterwards ; bad Si appear ing, together with a Deli- 
rium, ſeem to threaten z but mortal $i not only 
Death with Certainty, but alſo, that it is near at Hand. Among 
the principal bad Symptoms, a total Deprivation of Sleep, or 
ſuch Sleep as excites, increaſes, or not, in theleaſt, alleviates a 
Delirium, is a very formidable Symptom in the Opinion of 
Hippocrates and Galen. So, alſo, to fleep with the Mouth con- 
ſtantly gaping, in a Delirium, is a fatal Sign. ZHippec. Progn. 
d 2. Seer. Aph. 1. 3. An extreme Dowſineſs, or lethargic 
Affection, after perpetual Watchings, from a Refrigeration of 
the Brain, or Decay of Strength, is mortal, according to the 
Obſetvation of Hippocrutet, Lib. 3. Epid. Stat. peſt. where he 
ſays,. * None of thoſe who had a Phrenſy were diſorder d to 
a vehement Degree of Madneſs, as is uſual in other Caſes, 
but ſunk under a Cataphora, or Lethatgy.“ ometimes 
theſe Affections appear as critical, or 2 of a Criſi, and 
are known to be ſo by the Signs proper to a yk o pro- 
ceed: A Delirium, accompany'd with a remarkable Forgetful- 
neſs, Liſtleſſneſs, and Stupidity, is an evident Prognoſtic of 
Death, Galen in Prorrhet. Com. 2. Text. 30. ſince for a Perſon 
not to know his familiar Acquaintance, or not to remember 
paſt Facts, ſhews a Refrigeration of the Brain, which, conſe- 
quent upon a hot Affection, by which the Delirium was excited, 
can prognoſticate nothing but Death, as was before obſerved. 
If, with the befote-mention'd Symptoms, a Rigor or Coldneſs is 
join'd, the Fate of the Patient is inevitable, according to Galen 
in Prorrhet. Of the ſame Signification is Stupidity ; for, in 
the Opinion of Galen in Prorrhet. Text. 1. they alfo ate to be 
accounted phrenetic, who, being affected with a Coma, have 
not the Uſe of Reaſon, but talk in a delirious Manner ; and, 
when they are awaken'd and rouſed by the Attendants, appear 
as if they were ſtupefy'd : For a delirious Patient not to ſee, is 
a moſt fatal Sign, and ſhews Death to be not far off, Eyes, 
alſo, avoiding the Light, involuntarily weeping, diſtorted, one 
bigger than another, the White turn'd red, or the Eyes replete 
with Blood, in the ſame Caſe, are mortal $i as we are 
taught by Hippocrates, in Prognoft. The Face 2 fiery Colour, 
or well-colour'd, but of a ghaſtly Aſpect, portends alſo a bad 
Event. 1. Prorrhet. 49. 67. Violent and continual Pains of 
the Head and Viſcera are bad Signs; as may be collected from 
Aph. 65. Sect. 4. A Heavineſs, Coldneſs, or Lividneſs of the 
le Body, or of the Hands and Feet, are no leſ to be 
dreaded ; as appears from Hippocrates, in Prognoſt, where, and 
in the Frorrb. Coac. Prænot. and Aphor. he alſo paſſes the fame 
Judgment on a Loſs of Voice, the Silence of the Patient, a 
ſhrill Voice, a Tongue parch'd and dry, without any Manner 
of "Thirſt, an unuſual Grinding of the Teeth, Convulſions, 
Palpitations, Shiverings, Rigor, Tremblings, Coldneſs of the 
extreme Parts, and frequent Alterations in thoſe Parts. Of no 
leſs mortal Signification are Reſtleſſneſs, Anxiety, Difficulty of 
Breathing, a Loathing of all Food, and an Averſion to Drink, 
virulent Vomitings, cold Sweats about the Neck and Scapulz, 
and continual Sweats over all the Body, which Phyſicians call 
Deſudations, Blood flowing by _ from the Noſe, white, 
aqueous, and pellucid Urine, white Stools, and a Diſcharge of 
great Quantities of pituitous and bilious Crudities, without al- 
eviating the Delirium, Abſceſſes diverted inwards, Exanthe- 
mata, or other Puſtules and Eſfloreſcences on the Skin, vaniſh- 
ing without a manifeſt Cauſe, or Pains ariſing in the ignoble 
Parts, and ſpeedily ceaſing : If many, or but a few, of theſe 
Symptoms accompany a Delirium, eſpecially of the phrenetic 
Sort, they prognoſticate Death. "They portend the ſame Event, 
when conſequent er. a Delirium; and more eſpecially when 
it is ſucceeded by T remblings, Convulſions, Hiccoughs, Loſs of 
Voice, with a Diſcharge of white, clear, and pellucid Urine, 
ſuch as d to Silenus on the fifth Day. . Epid. Egr. 2. 
But the moſt certain of all deadly Prognoſtics, ſupervening u 
a Delirium, are an extreme Lowneſs of the Pulſe, a bad Re- 
ſpiration, a total Loſs of N and an Abhorrence of all 
Food, with no Senſe of Thirſt, tho“ the Tongue akon: 
A -'**; | wi 
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with Heat and Dryneſs. And, indeed, theſe three laſt Sym- 
| ptoms, that is, an extreme Lowneſs of the Pulſe, an Abhor- 
rence of Meat and Drink, and a bad Ran, are of great 
Moment, in. all Diſcaſes, for predifting Death, and eſpecially 
if accompany'd with ſome of the before-mentioned Signs, 
which, the more they are in Number or Conſideration, the more 
certain and ſpeedy is the fatal Event, which they ag ary So 
that, above all the r Signs, on e — 
named, tho“ accompany d with other or ambiguo 
Signs, are of the — Moment * prodicting the Death of 
the Patient ; as the con Signs to theſe, which are a high 
Pulſe, a good Reſpiration, and a laudable Appetite, tho' accom- 

y'd with many pernicious and threatening Symptoms, are 
of chief Importance towards prognoſticating a happy Event to 
the Diſeaſe ; as Galen has well demonſtrated in his Comment on 
the Caſe of Herepytus before-mention'd, Proſper Alpinus, 
de præ ſagienda Vita & Morte, See Fenris and PHRE- 
NITIS. 

DELPHINIUM. 

The Characters are, 

The Leaves are laciniated: The End of the Pedicle, in- 
creaſing in Thickneſs, forms a Placenta, on which grows a pen- 
tapetalous Flower, of a very ſingular Contexture ; for the four 
lower Petals are almoſt orbicular ; but the fifth, which is erect, 
is divided into five Parts, that is, a-bifid Galea, on the Back of 
which riſes another kind of Petal, with two Wings, and a 
hollow retroflected Spur, ſheath'd in a ſmall Vagina like it, and 
in the Form of a Cup. The Stamina are ſo numerous, that, 
at the lower Part, they grow together into a Silk-like Mem- 
brane. The Ovary growing on the Placenta conſiſts of long 
Sheaths, or Pods, Collected into a Head, having each of them 
its Tube, with a white Apex, opening when ripe, and replete 
with angulous Seeds. | 

Boerhaave mentions nineteen Species of this Plant. 

1. Delphinium ; perenne ; montanum ; villoſum; Aconiti 
folio. T. 426. Aconitum, cœruleum, hirſutum, flore Conſolide 
Regalis. C. B. P. 183. M. H. 3. 464. Aconitum, 2 
cœruleum, calcari magno. J. B. 3. 057- Aconitum, 2 
flore Delpbinii I. Silgſiacum. Cluſ. H. 94. Aconitum, lycottonum, 
fore Delpbinii. H. Eyſt. Aſt, o. 1. F. 11. Fig. I. Lycottonum, 
fore Delphinii. Dod. p. K* PERENNIAL MOUNTAIN 
HAIRY LARKSPUR, WITH A MONE'S-HOOD- 


LEAF. 


his a 
Eire foliis, flore cœrules magno, Staphis agria dicta, Pluk. Al- 


357. STAVES-ACRE. 

Fra Plant grows to be a Foot and half, or two Foot high : 
The lower Leaves are large, almoſt as big as Vine-leaves, but 
rounder in Circumference, divided uſually into ſeven ſharp- 
pointed Segments, deeply cut in. The Leaves that grow on 
the Stalk, which is round, and ſomewhat downy, are but 
alike in Shape. The Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalk, 
of a blue * much like the Flowers of Larkſpur, but 
having ſhorter Heels or Spurs. Each Flower is ſucceeded by 
three or four crooked Horns or Pods, in which are contain'd 
two or three large brown wrinkled angular Seeds. It grows in 
Italy, and other warmer Countries; and flowers in July. The 
Seed only is uſed. 

It is ſeldom given inwardly, being of à hot burning Taſte; 
tho Sylvius 44 Boe commends it, from twelve Grains to a 
Scruple, in a Doſe, which purges. upwards and downwards, 
owns bh great Flux of Spitdle ; and is ſerviceable againſt the 
Lues Venerea. It is ſometimes uſed in Maſticatories and Gar- 
gariſms, for the Tooth-ach, Miller's Bet. of: 

The Powder of Staves-acre is ſprinkled u Head, with 
a View of killing Lice; or the are raiſed in Oil, and 
the Head is anointed therewith, for the ſame Purpoſe, 

The Seeds of Staves-acre, to the Number of fifteen, bruiſed 
and taken in Hydromel, are ſaid potently to expel pituitous 
and glutinous Humours by Vomit, not without Danger of Suf- 
focation ; for they cauſe a ve burning Heat and 3 
in the Fauces. e Seeds alſo, chew d, attract Phlegm from 
the Head to the Mouth; from whence we 1 conclude, 
that, if theſe Seeds are boil'd in Plenty of Water, and the 
Mouth. is waſh'd with the Decoction, a flight Salivation may 
be excited; which, perhaps, might be more happily. effected 
by taking not fifteen, of the Seeds at once, but ane or two at 
a time, for ſeveral Days together, and ſo exciting a flight Sali- 


vation by Degrees: But this I look upon as a dangerous Experi- 
ment. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 

3. Delphinium; latiſolium; flore. T. 426. 4 4 
Regalis, latifolia, par vo fore. C. B. P. 142. Prodr. 74, M. H. 


+ 466, Coen ſelida Regalis rina, p. ere. J. B. 3. 
F-- - BROAD. Lava” FARKPUR; win A 
SMALL FLOWER. = 
4. Delphinium ; ſegetum; flore cceruleo, T. 426. Conſo- 
3 f | 
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lida, Regalis, aruenſis, flore carruleo. C. B. P. 142. Cn 
lida, Regalis, flore wes for B. 3. 210. Delpbinium ; 
Cluſ. H, 205. #los Regius, Hlugſiris. Dod. p. 252. 240 
lida, Regalis, fore caerules, minore. Camer. a, CORN. 
LARK-SPUR, WITH A BLUE FLOWER. ; 

It 2 plentifully amongſt the Corn by the Foot-way, 
from Cambridge to Feverſham z and flowers in July. 

Tabernamontanus ſays, the Conſerve of the Flowers eaſes the 
Gripes of Children; and Simon Paull; affirms, that the Flow- 
ers, macerated in Roſe-water, and applied as a Cataplaſm, 
aſſwage the Inflammation of the Eyes. Ihe Plant 7s Lad to 
be vulnerary and diuretic. Martyn t Tournefort. 1 

5. Delphinium ; ſegetum; flore violaceo. T. 426. Conſe- 
lida, regalis, arvenſis, flore ſimplici, uiolacco. H. Eyſt. Æſt. o. 
2. F. 11. Fig. 1. 4. * | 

6. Delphinium ; ſegetum ; flore rubro. a. 

7. Delphinium; arvenſe ; flore verſicolore. a H. 5 
Conſolida, regalis, arvenſis, fore variegato. H. Eyſt. Att. o. 


2. 5 Fig. 1. 2. 

8. Delphinium ; ſegetum ; flore albo. T. 426. a. 

9. Delphinium ; vulgare; flore multiplici. T. 426. Conſo- 
lida, regalis, vulgaris, flore 1 "1 C. B. P. 142. Conſo- 
lida, arvenſis, flore rubro 2 Eyſt. ft. o. 2. F. 1 
F f 1. a, COMMON ARK-SPUR, WITH A DOU- 
BLE FLOWER. | 

10. Delphinium ; hortenſe ; flore majore, ſimplici, ex cœ- 
ruleo, purpureo. 7. 427. 2 regalis, r | pg 
majore, V cæœruleo. C. B. P. 142. Flos regius. e 
252. — elatius, flore cœruleo. Cluſ. H. 206. a. 
LARK-SPUR. 

The Root of Lark-ſpur is ſmall, and full of Fibres, periſh- 
ing after Seed-time : Leaves are roundiſh in Compaſs, di- 
vided into very fine deep Sections, of a dark-green Colour. 
The Stalk grows to a Yard high, much divided, and cloath'd 
with the like Leaves, having on their Tops long Spikes of 
Flowers, of an irre Shape, made of five Leaves, with a 
Spur or Heel on the back Part: When theſe are fallen, there 


come long roundiſh ſharp-pointed Horns, or Seed-veſlels, con- 


taining black rugged angular Seed. ; 

It is ſown every Year in Gardens ; and flowers moſt Part of 
the Summer. 

This is reckon'd among the vulnerary and conſolidating. 
Plants, and is faid to be of a healing Nature ; but is ſeldom or 
never uſed in England. Miller's Bot. Off. 

11, Delphinium ; hortenſe ; flore majore, ſimplici, rubro. T. 
427. Confolida regalis, fimplici flore, rubro. H. Eyſt. Æſt. o. 
2. F. 12. Fig. I. @, 

12. Delphinium; hortenſe ; flore majore, & multiplici, cce- 
ruleo. T. 42 5 Conſolida, regalis, fore majore, & multiplici, 
2 „. 2 | RM | 

13. Delphinium ; hortenſe ; majore, & multiplici, in- 
Wes 427. Conſelida, regalis, — lici, —— i re. 
H. Eyſt. Aft. o. 2. F. 11. Fig. 2. a. GARDEN LARK- 
SPUR, WITH A LARGE DOUBLE FLESH- CO- 
LOUR'D FLOWER, 

14. Delphinium; hortenſe ; flore majore ; & multiplici vio- 
laceo. Conſolida, regalis, multiplicate, wialaceo flore. H. Eyſt. 
Aſt. o. 2. F. 11. Fig. a. GARDEN RK-SPUR, 
WITH A LARGE UBLE VIOLET-COLOUR'D 
FLOWER, 

15. Delphinium ; hortenſe ; flore majore, & multiplici ru- 
bro. T. 427. Conſolida, regalis, 8 oe, rubro, H. Eyſt. 
ER. o. 2. F. 12. Fig. 2. 4. ARDEN LARRK-SPUR, 
WITH A LARGE DOUBLE RED-COLOURED 
FLOWER, | 
16, Den; hortenſe ;: lore majore, & multiplici albo. 

0 


T. 427. Conſolida, regalis, 3 allo. H. Eyſt. ÆEſt. o. 
2. F. 12. Fig. 5 a. GARDEN LARK-SPUR, WITH A 
LARGE DOUBLE WHITE-COLOUR'D FLOWER. 


17. Delphinium ; hortenſe ; flore majore, & multiplici, ar- 
8 T. 427. Conſolida, regalis, multiplici flore, argentes. H. 
yſt. EÆſt. o. 2. F. 13. Fig. 2. 4. 

18. Delphinium; hortenſe; flore majore, multiplici, cine- 
reo. Conſolida, regalis, flare multiplici, cinerices. H. Eyſt. 
1 is. 1 6 * 

I phinium ; hortenſe ; flore majore, & multiplici, 
pare T. 427. Conſolida, regalis, 2 leno, pans Bn 
yſt. AEſt. o. 2. F. 14. Fig. 3. a. Beoerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

DELPHINUS, Offic. Aldroy. de Piſc. 701. Rondel. de 
Piſc. 459. Charlt. Piſc. 47. Bellon. de Aquat. 9. Geſn. de 
Aquat. 319. Raii Icht. 28. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 12. Jonſ. Piſc. 
47. DOLPHIN. | 
The Parts of this Animal, appropriated. to medicinal Uſes, . 
are the Liver, the Aſhes, the Belly, and the Fat. The Belly 
dried, triturated, and exhibited in ſome proper Liquor, is faid 
to cure ſplenetic Patients. It is faid, that the Liver 
roaſted, and uſed with Aliments, perfectly cures tertian and 
quartan Fevers; as alſo, that Species of nocturnal Fever known 
by the Name of Typhus. The Aſhes are, by Pliny, enumerated. 
among the Medicines which cure the Ringworm and Leproſi 
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ing to the fame Author, the Fat melted, and drank 
with Wine, cures dropſical Patients. Dale. | 
_ DELPHYS, „et. The Uterus. | | 

DELTA, Air. The external Pudendum Mulicbre. 
 Suidas from Ariflophanes. 

DELTOIDES, net. The Name of a very thick 
triangular Muſcle covering the upper Part of the Arm, and 
forming what is term'd the Stump of the Shoulder. It is broad 
above, and narrow below, in a triangular Form ; and its Name 
is taken from the Reſemblance it bears to the Greet Letter 
& Delta; but, to make the Compariſon hold, either the Letter 
or the Muſcle muſt be inverted, and the Muſcle flatten'd. 

It is made up of eighteen or twenty. ſmall ſingle Muſcles, in 
an oppoſite Situation with reſpect to each other, and united by 
middle Tendons, fo that, taken all together, they form ſeveral 

nniform Muſcles. The outer Surface appears almoſt wholly 
ws „but, on the inner Surface, we ſee the ſeveral Tendons. 

All theſe ſmall Muſcles are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to 
form a conſiderable Extent at the upper Part ; from whence 


contract gradually in Breadth, till they end in a thick ſtrong 
Tendon, by which the whole Muſcle terminates in an Angle 
or Point. 


Above, it is fix'd in the whole inferior Labium of the Spina 
Scapulæ, in the convex or long Edge of the Acromium, and 
in the third Part of the anterior Edge of the Clavicle, next that 
Apophyſis. It ſurrounds the Angle, form'd by the Articulation 
of theſe two Bones, by a particular Slope Fold, contrived 
for that Purpoſe. 


From thence it runs down, above one Third of the Length 
of the Os Humeri ; where it is inſerted, by a thick Tendon, in 
the large, muſcular, rough Impreſſion, below the bony Ridge, 
which goes from the great Tuberofity of the Head of the Bone, 
and forms the higheſt Border of the Groove or Chanel. 

This Inſertion» ſeems to be immediately implanted in the 
Subſtance of the Bone, paſting through the Perioſteum, which 
is commonly the Caſe in all 18 — in theſe Kinds of Im- 

eſſions, Eminences, or conſiderable Tuberofities. It lies 

low that of the Pectoralis Major, and a little more forward. 
Some of the Fibres of this Muſcle are fixed in the Aponeuroſis, 
common to all the Muſcles which cover the Arm. 

This Muſcle may be diſtinguiſh'd into three principal Por- 
tions, one of which is fixed in the Spine of the Scapula, one in 
the Acromium, and one in the Clavicle. They are ſeparated 
from each other by a ſmall Quantity of Fat, or cellular Sub- 
ſtance, chiefly near the Baſis of the Muſcle. 

The middle and ſtrongeſt Portion runs down almoſt directly 
to its Inſertion in the Os Humeri. The lateral Portions ſeem 
to end ſooner, but it is only becauſe they turn inward toward 
the Bone, and thereby form the biggeſt and thickeſt Part of the 
Tendon. The anterior or clavicular Portion ſends off ſome 
Fibres to the Bone, before it reaches the "Tendon. 

The Portion ſtxed in the Spine of the Scapula ſends backward 
a thin Aponeurofis; which is ſtrengthen'd by another tendinous 
or li ntary Series of Fibres. This Aponeuroſis is fixed in 
the Baſs of the Scapula, below the Spine; and from thence 
is extended, toward the inferior Angle. The other Series begins 
at the Spine, and ends near the ſame Angle, at the inning 
of the inferior Coſta. Theſe, together with the great 'T endon, 
ſeem to contribute” to the Formation of the inous Expan- 
fon which covers the Muſcles of the Arm, 

At its upper Part, this Muſcle joins the Inſertion of the Tra- 
pezius, and below, that of the ialis. Anteriorly it joins 
the Pectoralis Major, being diſtinguiſhed from it wy by a ſmall 
Line of Fat, or of cellular Subftance, and a ſmall Vein call'd 

ica. It covers the Head of the Os Humeri, and ad- 
heres to the capſular Ligament of the Joint; and it likewiſe 
covers the Inſertion of the Pectoralis Major. Winſlow's Ana- 


DEM. Human Blood. Rulandas. X 
- DEMENTIA. Madneſs. See Mania. Or ſometimes 
it implies a DELizIUM, which ſe. 
DEMETRIOS; Anunrrei, from Anuirnyg, The Goddeſs 
Ceres. The ſame as Cerealis. See CEREALIA. 
DEMOCRATIS THERIACA. A Theriaca deſcrib'd by 
Aectius, Tetrab. 4. Sem. 1, Cap. 111. ; 
DEMONSTRATIO. Demonſtration ; that is, a certain, 
evident, and invincible Proof of the Truth of a Propoſition. 
But it relates no more to Medicine; than to any other Science. 
It is to be lamented, that Demonſtration is much more talk d 
of by Phyſical Authors, than found in their 2 | 
7 DEMOS. Specs. Fat. But J, with a Circumflex, 
nifies the People, | 
- DEMOTIVUS LAPSUS.- Sudden Death. Ridlandus. 
DEMULCENTIA MEDICAMENTA are Medicines 


which render the acrimonious Humours mild. See ALTE-. 


RANTIA. 
DEMUSCULATUS. 
DENARIUS. 

The Denarius was the chief Silver Coin among the Roman. 

As a Weight, it was the ſeventh-Part of a- Reman Ounce, 


' 


The ſame as Auvos, which ſee. 


# 


Mr. Greaves affirms, that having, in /taly and elſewhere, 
peruſed many hundred Denarii Conſulares, he found, by 
frequent and exact Trial, the beſt of them to amount to 62 


Grains Engliſh, ſuch as he had carefully taken from the Stand- 
t in the Tower of 


ards of the 94, or Silver Weights, kep | 
Londen, and in Goldſmitht- Hall, and in the Univerſity of Or- 
ford. He arrives very near at the ſame Concluſion, by two 


Experiments that were made, of the Weight of Water con- 
tain'd in the Congius of Veſpaſian, which was to Roman Pounds. 
One Experiment was made by Villapandis, on the Congiu 
itſelf ; and the other by Gafſender, upon a Medal. By the 5 
of theſe Experiments, the Weight of the Derarins, of the 
ſeventh Part of a Roman Ounce, comes out 62 Grains by 
the ſecond 62445 : Neglecting the FraQtion, he tus ſtated the 
Value 62 Grains, ory Pence 3 Farthings Eng/iÞ, allowing E ng- 
li mins to the Silver Peny. This Valuation A-buthnot has follow d 
in the Computation of Sums ; that is, ſuppoſing Silver at g Shil- 
lings the Ounce, which, altho* not exactly true, (for, y the 
preſent Standard of the Coney, 62 Shillings, or 3 Pounds 
2 Shillings, is coined oyt of one Pound Weight of Silver) fince 
we don't know the Fineneſs of the Roman Money, may be a 
Suppoſition as good as any other, and prevent ſome Trouble in 
Computation, 

The Roman Ounce is certainly our Averdupeis Ounce ; but 
Arbuthnot owns, that he has differ'd, in a ſmall Matter, from Mr. 
Greaves, in ſettling the Quantity of Troy Grains contain'd in 
an Ounce Averdupors ; for, ſuppoſing the Averdupeis Pound to 
be to the Troy Pound as 175 to 144, and conſiſting of 16 
Ounces, makes the Roman or Averdupois Ounce to be 437 
Troy Grains, and the Roman Pound 5250 Grains. The Pro- 
portion that was given as a true one, was 17 to 14, neglect- 
ing the laſt Figures; and conſequently the Prodortiin of the. 
Roman Averdupois Ounce, to the Troy Ounce, is preciſely as 
8 : 56 and by this the Roman Pound will confift of 52454 

Trains Troy, which is 47 Grains leſs in the Pound; oP, if it 
be a Miſtake, is a very conſiderable one. The Drnarim, accord- 
ing to Arbuthnot's Suppoſition, will come out 62 OT The 
Fraction is not to be neglected in reckoning the Pound. This 
makes it highly probable, that the Romans left their Ounce in 
Britain, which is now our Averdupeis Qunce ; for our Troy 
Ounce we had elſewhere, | 

That the Denarius was the ſeventh Part of the Roman 
Ounce, is clear from Multitudes of Paſſages, Celfus, Lib. 5. 
Cap. 17. Sed & antea ſeire volo in uncia pondus denariorum 
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nother Way that Mr. Greaves made uſe of to find the 
Weight of the Denarii was, by the Weight of Greek Coins, 
eſpecially. Attic Tetradrachms ; for the Denarius was always 
reckon'd equal to the Drachm : But thoſe Experiments bring 
out the Denarius heavier ; for, weighing many Attic Tetra- 
drachms, with the Image of Pallas on the fore Part, and of the 
Nottua on the Reverſe, he found the beſt of thoſe to be 268 
Grains; that is, each particular Dyachma 67 Grains, and from 
the Golden Didrachms much the ſame. He mentions one 
from Snellius, that weighed 134,5 of our Troy Grains, which 
makes it 674. That' the antient Roman Denarius and Attic 
Drachma were reckon'd equal, appears partly from what has 
been obſerved before; and further from the Teſtimony of 
Pliny, who lived from the time of Yeſpaſian to that of Trajan, 
who affirms expreſly, that the Drachma Attica had the ＋ ex 
of the Silver . Cleopatra affirms, that the Italic B.- 
narius was one Drachm, Cicero, naming the Donativr of 
Oclavius to the veteran Soldiers, call'd it 500 Denarii ; and 
Dion calls the fame 500 Drachms, Galen faith, that by a 
Drachm is meant the ſame Weight the Romans call a Denarius 
This is plain from an Interpretation of Aulus Gellius. Plutarch 
computes the Sums which the Romans expreſs by Seftertii, in 
Drathms, at 4 Seftertii to the Drachm, that is, the Number 
of Seftertir in the Denariut. Strabo faith, that, in the 81 
of Caſilinum, a Mouſe was ſold for 200 Dyrachms ; this Valerius 
Maximus tranſlates 200 Denarii. Atheneus faith, that 400 
Attic Talents make 240 Myriads of Denarii, that is, 2,400,000 
Denarii, '= 400 Talents, or one Talent == boo00 Denarii, the 
Number of Attic Drachms in a Talent. Feſtus Pompeius faith 
- 2 Terms, 8 an Attit —.— * 6000 Denarii. 

ame appears by com iuy w olybius. 

Arbuthnot has boon the —_ ious in tions upon this 
Subject, to ſhew the general Conſent of Authors, of all Ages 
and Times, in the Equality of Value of the Attic Drachm, and 
Roman Denarius. And it would bring in a great Confuſion to 

that Way of reckoning ;- but then the Difficulty” is, 
how to preſerve the Equality between two Coins, which appear 
ſo different in W eight as 64 and 67 Grains. 

Arbuthnot, in the firſt Place, gives you Greavei's Solution of 
this Difficulty, in his own Words; Which are, firſt, % That 
« the” Denatius and” Attic Drachm' being diſtinct Coins of 
„ different States, and not much unequal in the true Weight, 
<« jtis no Wonder, eſpecially in Italy, and in the Roman Domi- 
4 nions, that they ſhould paſs one for another; no more than that 
„the Spaniſh Riali, in our Sea-townns in Brgland; ſhould 1 

| 4 | 66 or 


, 


* 


for Dart, or the Quarter of the Dolar be exching'd for 
our Slullings; whereas the Rial, in the intrinſical Valua- 
tion, is better than our Tar, by four Grains and ſome- 
what more; and the Quarter of the Dolar is better than 
our Shilling by more than eight Grains, or a Peny : But, 
becauſe they want the Valuation, Character, and Impreſ- 
„ fron of our Princes, which I call the Extrinſic of Coins, 
therefore doth the Span] Money fall from its true Value 
with us, and ſo would ours do in Spain. By the fame Ana- 
logy muſt we conceive the Attic Drachms, tho', in the 
intrinſic, they were ſomewhat better worth than the Dena- 
rius. And this ſeems to be implied by Voluſius Metianus : 
Vittoriatus nunc tantundem valet, quantum quinarius olim. 
At peregrinus nummus loco mercig, ut nunc Tetradrachmum & 
Drachma, habebatur ; which Words of his, loco mercis, 
plainly ſhew they made ſome Gain of the Tetradrachmum 
and Drachma, as our Merchants and Goldſmiths do of the 
Spaniſh Rials,, and Quarters of a Dolar, which they could 
not, if they were preciſely equal, but muſt rather be Loſers 
in the melting or hew coining of them: And therefore all 
modern Writers, that have treated of this Argument, (ſome 
of them making the Drachma leſs than the Denarius, others 
equal, but none greater) have been deceived by a double 
Paralogiſm, in ſtanding too nicely upon the bare Words of 
the Antients, without.carefully examining the Things them- 
ſelves: Firſt, in making the Denarius and Attic Drachm 
preciſely equal; | becauſe all antient Authors ; va expreſs 
the Attic 4 — by the Denarius, or the Denarius by the 
Drachm ; either becauſe, in ordinary Commerce, and vulgar 
Eftimation, they paſſed one for another in the Roman State 
or elſe, if any were ſo curious to obſerve their Difference, 
as ſurely the xoaauBroat were; yet, by reaſon of their Near- 
neſs, and to avoid Fractions, and having no other 
Names for their Coins, that were preciſe] ook, whereby to 
render them, therefore all Greet and Latin Authors mu- 
tually uſed one for the other. And, ſecondly, becauſe ſome 
Writers, as Dioſcorides and Cleopatra, affirm that the 
Roman Ounce contained eight Drachms; therefore modern 
Authors infer, that the Denarius being equal to the 
Drachm, and eight Drachms being in the Roman Ounce, 
(as ſo many were in the Attic) that therefore there are eight 
Denarii in the Roman, and conſequently that the Roman 
and Attic Ounces are equal: Whereas Celſus, Scribonius 
Largit, and Pliny, expreſly write, that the Roman Ounce 
contain'd, in their Time, (which was after Diaſcoridet) 
ſeven Denarii; and, being natural Romans, and purpoſely 
mentioning the Proportion of the Denarius to the Ounce, 
thereby the better to regulate their Doſes in Phyſic, it is not 
probable but they muſt better have known it than the Gre- 
« cjans.” But Arbuthnot ſeems to be afraid this Solution will 
not be ſufficient to anſwer about 5 per Cent. Difference in the 
Value of the Coins. If an Attic Drachm of 67 Grains paſſed 
for a Roman Denarius of 62, the Exchange muſt have been 
very much on the Roman Side. 
| The learned Biſhop FHooper's ingenious Inquiry into the State 
of antient Meaſures has given a great many new Lights into 
this intricate Subject; and, perhaps, what he ſuggeſts may be 
an Anſwer to this Difficulty : His Words are as follows, pag. 
44+ So is the Proportion, as well of the Attic Weight, as 
« of their Coin, well known ; but the Value of each Piece 
«<< not ſo well aſcertain'd as one could wiſh : For the Drachma, 
« from whence all their Money is beſt eſtimated, and which 
« js alſo the principal Weight, is very differently ſtated. Our 
„ accurate Mr. Greaves, upon the weighing of many Attic 
«« Tetradrachms, found ſome (the beſt, he faith) of 268 
% Grains, which give 67 for the Drachma : And, examining 
«« the Golden Didrachms, coined after the Example of the 
„ old Darici, by Philip and Alexander, as he mentions one of 
« each from Snellizs, which weighed 134,5 of our Grains; 
« ſo he ſpecifies three of Alexander's, which he had ſeen, that 
«« wanted but half a Grain of 134, or twice 67 Grains. Such 
« too Dr. Bernard met with; but more commonly with thoſe 
«« of 66 to the Drachma. The Generality of elder Coins that 
« remain give it, at 65 Grains, ſome * Phyſicians at 
« 64,28 ; and it is certain, that, in the time of the firſt 
« RomanEmperors, it came to be under 63 Grains, and not very 
e long afterwards to be under 55, and thus to be 4 of a Roman 
« Ounce. Thus did the Money Drachma, in Proceſs of Time, 
« decreaſe, as is found by the Trial of a Balance, and will 
e appear by the Teſtimony of old Authors, comparing them 
« with the Roman Weight and Money, But, all the while, 
« we may ſuppoſe the ponderal Drachm to have continued the 
e ſame, juſt as it happen'd to us, as well as our Neighbours, 
«« whoſe ponderal Libra remains as it was, tho*' the nummary 
<« hath much decreaſed.” , 
And, pag. 55. his gradual Decreaſe, the ſucceeding 
6 Coins of the ſeveral Ages ſhew us: And it may be conve- 
e nient, therefore, for the Reduction of their Money to ours, 
4 to form different Tables for them: To one, for Example, 


— 


+ © + 


« after So/on's Standard; which may ſerve, with ſome little 
+3 I 


Allowance, till the Days of Alexander :- Ancdrt d 
ſuited to the Times that follow'd, unto the Subjiec ion of 
the Greeks to the Romans, and at the Rate of 65 Grains, 
or thereabouts, to the Drachma And a third of 92,55 ; 
which was equal, as we ſhall find, to the Denarii of 4 
ka on under the firſt Roman Emperors ; and had been 
equal, as I ſhall ſuppoſe, for ſome conſiderable time 
«© before.” rr 
Mr. Greaves is of Opinion, that the Alteration mention'd 
by Pliny, in that forecited Paſſage, Lib. 30. Cap. 3. of the 
„ Lr being ordered to paſs for 16 inſtead of 10 A, con- 
tinued from the firſt Inſtitution of it, in the ſecond Punic 
War, without any Interruption, to mian's time; but 
this Opinion is contrary to the whole cal Style, in which 


a Denarius, 4 Nummt Sęſtertii, and 10 Aſſes, ate Terms equi- 
valent, and denote the ſame Sums. To c that Way of 
nfuſion ; It is 


— would be to introduce nothing but 
not credible, that the Writers expreſſed the Valuation of the 
Denarius according to its firſt Inſtitution, without regard to 
the preſent Valuation. | 

He is ſurpris'd at the ſtrange and unadviſed Proportion be- 
twixt the Braſs and Silver Monies of the firſt Times ; that X 
Pounds of Braſs ſhould be but anſwerable to the 84th Part (for 
ſo much, or near it, was the Denarius) of a Pound of Silver ; 
or, to ſpeak more clearly, that one Pound of Silver ſhould be 
equal in Valuation to 840 Pounds of Braſs. - | 

I am of Opinion, that, tho' Pliny gives you the true Matter 
of Fact, he aſſigns a falſe Reaſon for it; for he ſeems to attri- 
bute the Cauſe of the Diminution of the Weight of the 4ſſes 
to the Neceſſities of the Commonwealth, whereas it was un- 
doubtedly the Change of the Balance of the two Metals of 
Braſs and Silver ; and, for that Reaſon, the Commonwealth 
8 reduced the Weight of their A/7zs, finding the former 

roportions too high. 
Another Method which Mr. Greaves takes to determine the 


Weight of the Denarius, and the gradual Diminution of it, 


is by the Weight of ſeveral Aurei; it being probable, that, as 
the Athenians made their xyvoss or Aurei double in Weight to 
the Silver Drachma, ſo, in Imitation of them, the Roman 
made their Aureus double in Weight to the Denarius ; from 
whence it is concluded, that the Aureus Romanus falling in its 
Weight, the Denarius likewiſe, of Neceſlity, muſt fall. In 
what manner the Aureus was firſt coined, and how afterwards 
it loſt of its primitive Weight, Pliny informs us, Lib. 33. Cap. 
3. Aureus nummus poſt annum LXII. percuſſus eff quam ar- 
gonteurs ita ut ſcrupulum valeret Seftertits vitenis, quod efficit in 
ibras ratione Seftertiorum, qui tunc erant, Seftertios 19CECC. 
Poſt bc placuit xL. M fignari ex auri libris; paulatimque 
rincipes imminuere pondus, imminuiſſe vero ad XLv: M. This 

aſſage is corrected by Greaves, after the following Manner: 
Poſtea placuit x. XL. ſgnari ex auri libris, paulatimgue Prin- 
cipes imminuere pondus, imminuiſſe vero ad xLvIII. 

It is to be obſerved, that Pliny, who mentions the Diminu- 
tion of the Weight of the Aurei ſo nicely as to ſpecify the exact 
Proportions, ſays nothing of the Diminution of the Weight 
of the Denarius : I therefore think it is not perfectly evident, 
that the Denarius kept Pace with it, altho' it is generally 
agreed, that the Denarius fell from 4 to 4 of an Ounce ;z and 
the accurate Biſhop of Bath and Hells has made two different 
Tables for the Reduction of them to our Standard. But the 
Denarius of the claflical Authors, which is allow'd to be the 
ſeventh Part of an Ounce, is made uſe of in the Computations 
of the Roman Money. | 

The Subdiviſions of the Denarius were, the Quinarius, or 
Half denarius, fo called from its Value of five Aſes; the 
Half-denarius was likewiſe call'd Victoriatus. 

elſus divided the Denarius into fix Parts, which he call'd 
Unciæ, Uncia being a general Word for the Diviſion of an 
Integer. This was done in Imitation of the Greek Phyſicians, 
who, after the manner of their Country, divided their Drachma 
into 6 Oboli. | | | 

The Stamp of the Denarizs was the Image of the Conſul 
or Prince under whom it was coiged ;.which.is plain from thoſe 
now extant, and Paſſages of Authors. | | 

The Inſcription commonly expreſs'd the Name of the Prince, 
and the Occaſion of the coining it. 

The common Mark of the Denarius was an X, or X, in 
Imitation of which, among the Latin Phyſicians, it grew to 
an & The Greeks uſed the Word Jude in the neutral 
Gender. Arbuthnot of Weights, &c. | ' 
DENDE. The Oriental Name for a Species of Ricinus, 


call'd alſo ABELMOLUCH. 


DENDROIDES. A Name for Plants, which grow like 
Trees. Arboreſcent. Blancard, | 
DENDROLIBANUS. Ro Blancard. "Pp 


DENDROMALACHE. A Name for the Malva ar 
reſcens, a Species of Mallows. Blancard. 
DENDRON, Juen. A Tree. 
 DENEQUAT. Borax. Rulandus. 
DENODATIO. Diflolutien. | | 
| DENS, 


DEN 


Wboever has been afflited ſeverely with the Tooth-ach, will 
think this an Article of ſome Importance; for which Reaſon 1 
ſhall give their Anatomy, Diſeaſes, and Methods of Cure ; 
having pas, ſome Plants which are call'd by the Name 
of Dent among Botaniſts. | 

Dens CaBALLinvus is the HYoscyYAanus. 

Daus Canixvs is a Name given to ſeveral 
Panicum ; which ſee. 

Daus Canis. | 

The Flower is ſhap'd like à Lily, hexapetalous, with long 
reflected Petals, naked, ulous, and but one on a he 
The Fruit is roundiſh, and full of oblong Seeds; the Root is 
fleſhy, and ſhap'd like a Dog's Tooth; and the Leaves are like 
thoſe of the Cyclamen. 

Boerbaave mentions five Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Dens Canis; latiore, rotundioreque, folio ; flore candido. 
C. B. P. 87. Var. THE BROAD ROUND- LEAV'D 
DOG'S-TOOTH, ws” Lo + — Aa; . 
2. Dens Canis; jore, longioreque folio. C. B. P. 87. 

3. Dens Canis 2 2 — ; folioz flore ex 
albo purpuraſcente, minore. 

4. Dens Canis ; „ longioreque, folio; flore ſuave- 
rubente. H. R. Par. LONG ARROW - LEAV'D 
DOG'S-TOOTH, WITH A FINE RED FLOWER. 
F. Dens Canis; latiore, rotundioreque, folio ; flore ex pur- 

rubente, majore. C. B. P. 87. Yar. BROAD ROUND- 
AV'D DOG'S-TOOTH, WITH A LARGE PUR- 
PLISH RED FLOWER. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 
Cluſius was told, that the Women in Styria uſe to ſprinkle 
the Flower of the dry'd Root of the firſt __ in their Chil- 
drens Pap, to kill and expel the ſmall Worms of the Belly. 
Drank in Wine, it is an approv'd Remedy for the Colic, and 
is found to be nutritive, and to reſtore loſt Strength ; and, taken 
in Water, it cures Children of the Epilepſy. 

Lobel informs us, that its hot and humid Subſtance, attended 
with ſomewhat of Acrimony, is a potent Provocative to Venery: 
Hence ſome take it for the Satyrium Erythronium of Dioſcorides, 
but erroneouſly, in Parkinſon's Opinion, who will have the 
T: __ to be the Satyrium Erythronium. Ray. 

ENS LEONE. | 

The Characters are, 

It agrees, in all reſpects, with the Hawk-weed; but only 
in its having a ſingle naked Stalk, with one Flower upon the 
Top, whereas the Hawk-weed hath branching Stalks: To 
which may be added, the Flowers are for the moſt part fiſtu- 
lous or piped. 

Boerbaave mentions twelve Species of this Plant, which are, 

1. Dens Leonis ; latiore folio. C. B. 226. Tourn. Inft. 468. 
Baerh. Ind. A. 88. Dill. Cat. 50. Buxb. 96. Dens Leonis, Ta- 
raxacum, Offic, Den Leonis, Ger. 228. Emac. 290. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 244. Synop. 76. Dens Leonis vulgaris, Park. 780. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 74. Hedypnois five Dens Leonis, Fuchfii, 

g _ 1035. Sive Dens Leonis, Chab. 323. DANDE- 
Ihe Leaves of Dandelion are of a yellowiſh green Colour, 
ſmooth, and of four or five Inches in Length, to one of 
Breadth, cut into ſeveral Jags, which end in ſharp or Tooth- 
like Points. The Flowers grow upon round ſingle hollow 
Pipes or Stalks,' compos'd of a great Number of ſlender, flat, 
yellow Petala, inclos'd in a green Calyx. This Seed is long 
and narrow, ſet about the d in a globular Form, with a 
Tuft of long Down at the End, by which it is eaſily wafted 
about by the Wind from Place to Place. The Root is about 
a Finger thick, long and whitiſh within, and full of a bitteriſh 
Milk, as is the reſt of the Plant. It grows every-where in 
the Fields and Meadows, flowering the greateſt Part of the 
Year. The Roots and Leaves are uſed. 

Dandelion is cooling and aperitive, good to cleanſe the 
Kidneys and Bladder, and to provoke Urine ; it is boil'd in 
Poſſet- drink, and frequently us d in all kinds of Fevers: The 
Leaves, beaten to a- Cataplaſm, are likewiſe applied to the 
. Wriſts in the ſame Diſtempers. Parkinſon commends a De- 
coction of the Leaves and Roots in Wine or Broth for a Con- 
ſumption, or any ill Habit of Body. The young Leaves, when 
they juſt appear above Ground, and are white and tender, are 
much coveted by many as a Sallad, early in the Spring. 
. Miller's Bot. OF. 

Its Leaves are very bitter, and give a faint TinQure of red 

to blue Paper; the Roots give it a much deeper; they are 
bitter, ſtyptic, and deterſive : Its Salt very much reſembles 
that which Mullerus has called Terra foliata Tartari ; but, in 
the Dandelion, this Salt is much more acid in the Roots than 
in the Leaves, and is united in all theſe Parts with a great 
deal of Oil and Earth. | 
Thus this Plant is aperitive, diuretic, vulnerary, and febri- 
fugous.  Tragus preſcribes the Water of it in internal Inflam- 
N 5 adviſes to take the Juice of it. It purges 
4 OL. | | 
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raxacon humile. 


the Blood by Urine; The Juice is ſucceſsfully: uſed in a Ne- 
phritic Colic, and Retention of Urine : The Leaves of Dan- 
delion are eaten as a Sallad, with Oil and Sugar. Lo abate a 
violent Cough, and cure Rheums, the ba, Moni and 
Evening, a Quarter of a Pint of Cows Milk, and pour u 

it an equal Quantity of the Decoction of Dandelion, boiling 

and a little Sugar-candy : Its Extract is given from halt. 

a Dram to a Dram and à half; The. Pin of its Roots | 
cools, provokes Urine, and is good for all Sorts of Fevers: 


Martyn's Tournefort. 10 
2. Dens Leonis; anguſtiore folio. C. B. P. 126. M4, H. 


«76. i iris folii, Crſalp. cos. 
A ee fn 10 hee, Variecy *f the former; which 
Martyn's 


varies in the Bigneſs and Inciſure of its Leaves. 
Tournefort. | 
n 
tibus. T. Cor. 35. 6. 
14 Dens Leonis; Monſpelienſium; Aſphodeli bulbillis. 
Adv. 83. Ob/. 117. | | 
Dens Leonis ; minimus ; aſper. T. 469. Hieracium, 


LL 
28 ſaratile, aſperum, radice. premorſa. C. B. Prodr. 


1. 
6. Dens Leonis ; ſubaſper; o flore. Hieracium, dentis 
Leonis folio, monoclonum, 9 C. B. F. 127. 

7. Dens Leonis ; aſper ; minor. Hieracium, ; RY Leonis 
folio, * aſperum, 17 C. B. P. 127. Hie- 
racium, t Leonis folio, hirſutie minus. C. B. 
Prodr. 63. 1. Ic. & Diker Fe NOD 

8. Dens Leonis; qui Piloſella Officinarum. Tourn. Inf. 
469. Boerh. Ind. A. 89. Auricula muris, Pileſella,  O 

hab. 323. Piloſella repens, Ger. 513. Emac, 638. Raii Hiſt. 
I. 242. Synop. 75. Pilaſella minor vulgaris repens, Park. 
689. Pileſella mayor, 5 hirſuta, C. B. 262. Dill. Cat. 

t. 83. Buxb. 260. Piloſella ma 


83. Buxb. 262: Dill. F. ; 71 

flore, five vulgaris 8 2. 1039. Piloſella monoc 

re OU . ar K minor, - Oxon. 3 77. COMMO 
EAR. 


This is a low cteeping Plant, ſending from a ſmall ſtringy 

oot, ſeveral trailing Branches lying on the Ground, and 
ſhooting out Fibres from the Joints, by which it takes Root in 
the Earth. The Leaves grow alternately on the Stalks, of an 
oval Form, about an Inch long, and half ſo much broad, 
ſharp-pointed, green above, and whitiſh underneath, cover'd 
thick with Riff, long, brown Hairs : The Flowers ſtand upon 
Foot-ſtalks, four or five Inches long, of the Shape of Dande- 
lion, but ſmaller, of a whitiſh yellow Colour above, with ſe- 
veral purpliſh Streaks underneath : The Stalks, when broken, 
emit a whitiſh Milk, in a ſmall Quantity, The Flowers paſs 
away in a white Down, in which lies ſmall long Seed, It 
grows every-where upon Heaths and Conimons, and flowers 
moſt Part of the Summer. | 

Mouſe-ear is of a bitteriſh ſtyptie Taſte, and is accounted 
to be drying and binding, and a Bec vulnerary Herb, and 
helpful for all Sorts of Fluxes: A Decoction of it, uſed as a 
Gargariſm, is commended for Ulcers in the Mouth. Dr. 
Hulſe made uſe of the Juice of Mouſe-car, as ® Remedy 
againſt the 75.0 miliaris, or Shingles. Ray's Catalogue. 

In the old 22 there was a Syrup that took its 
Name from this Plant, which is now out of Uſe, and there- 
fore left out in the new. Miller's Bot, Of. 

This Plant is 71 bitter, and reddens blue Paper a little. 
By the chymical Analyſis, beſide ſeveral acid Liquots, it 
yields a good deal of Oil and Earth, a little urinous Spirit, and 
no concreted volatile Salt; which ſhews it to contain a Salt 
approaching to that of Alum, wra up in a good deal of 
Sulphur, and mixt with a little Sal Armoniac. Thus the 
Mouſe-ear is vulnerary and deterſive, Tragus affirms, that 
the Infuſion of it in Wine or Water, with a little Sugar, is 
good for the Jaundice, and to prevent the Dropſy. Tabernæ- 
montanus ſays, the Pilsſella is a Specific for Ruptures. The Ex- 
tract of it is uſed for internal Ulcers and a Phthiſis. Pena and 
Lobel thought it to be admirable for the Stone: They affirm'd 
that Blades of Knives, quenched in the Juice or Decoction of 
Mouſe-ear, would cut Iron or Stone without blunting. Mar- 
tyn's Tournefort. 

9. Dens Leonis ; | prmors4 radice ; major. Hieracium, 
nigrum, premorsd radice, majus. C. B. P. Var. 128. | 

10. Dens Leonis ; folio Cichorei glabro z ſeminis pappo ri- 


11. Dens Leonis ; foliis Eryſimi vulgaris. T. C. 35. Ta- 
Bocc. Muſ. Tab. 106. a. p 
12. Dens Leonis ; minor; foliis radiatis. C. B. P. 126. 
N 1 2 Baerb. 2 alt. -. A. p. 88. 
f t is of a drying, attracting, and puri Nature: 
It is good ſor 8 extetnal or * It alſo 
cleanſes and heals Ulcers and Wounds of the Head: It 
Fluxes, Dyſenteries, Vomitings of Blood, m——_— kg 
Noſe, and too-plentiful Diſcharges of -the Menſes : It is ex- 
* the Breaſt and Lungs, cures the Jaundice and 


gido, flavo. 


DEN 


Conſumption, diſſolves the Stone in the Bladder and Kidneys, 
and carries off Inflammations of the Spleen. P. Poter. Pharm. 
or: L. 1. S. 1, C. 2. A Decoction of it, drank for forty 
ys, is a ſovereign _— in obſtinate Itches. Jul. = 
Claud. Confil. Med. 47. e Country People boil it in Ale, 
which they drink, when they are indifpos'd. The Powder of 
the Root, and of the Herb itſelf, is an admirable Remedy for 
the Ruptures of Children, if a little of it is — them ev 
Hay in their Food. Set Malach. Ge . De graph. 6. 6. . 
Sennert. Trac. de inf, Cur. p. 2.*G, 24. This Herb, when 
boil'd in ſmall Beer, proves an excellent Remedy for the 
. Tooth-ach, by waſhing the Mouth with it. If boil'd in 
ine, it ſpeedily cures Ulcers of the Mouth, Jeb. Heurn. 
Meth. ad Prax. L. 1. p. 125. The Herb, when bruis'd and 
apply by way of Cataplaſm, cures Runnings and Exulcera- 
ions of the Ears: The Juice is alſo excellent in Pains of the 
The Herb, reduc'd to Powder, and ſnuff d up the 
Noftrils, _ Diſcharges of Blood from the Noſe ; and, if 
laid upon Wounds, ſtops Hæmorrhages. Fob. Hacker, Prax. 
Aur, L. 1. Cap. 17. The Water, diſtil'd from the Fruit, is 
= for Conſumptions, diminiſhes preternatural Heats, cures 
omiting of Blood, ſtops the exceffive Diſcharges of the 
Menſes, and is good in Dyſenteries and the Jaundice. It alſo 


Fars, 


kills Worms. Barthel. Zorn. Botanolog. 
—_ Of the TEE TH. . 
As every Part of the human Body loudly proclaims the 


ineffable Wiſdom, and diffuſive Goodneſs, of its glorious Ar- 
chiteX and Contriver; ſo alſo the Teeth, their exquiſite 
Order, and curious Structure, are ſo many Proofs, richly 
pregnant with irrefragable Arguments for the ſtupendous and 
amazing Power of the Venerable Being, who form'd them. 
The firſt memorable Circumſtance which occurs with reſpect 
to the Nature of theſe Subſtances, is, that in Hardneſs, and 
a durable Texture, they far ſurpaſs all the other Parts of the 
Hence, according to Tertullian, in his Treatiſe de 
Reſurrectione, the miſtaken Piety of the Antients induc'd 
them to bury the Teeth in the Earth, ſince they remain'd 
ſound for ſeveral Hundreds or Thouſands of Years ; and their 
Deſign, in this Practice, was to render the Body entire at the 
Reſurrection. When we reflect upon the beautiful Order and 
Diſpoſition with which they -are rang'd in the Extremities of 
both Maxillæ, or Jaw-bones, we cannot fail to be ſtruck 
with awful Impreſſions of the exquiſite Skill and ſuperior Con- 
trivance, with which they are form'd ; for they are ſo ſituated, 
that the ſuperior and inferior Rows are indeed capable of be- 
ing join'd, tho* not all at one and the fame time, that by 
this means the Actions of, Inciſion and Maſtication may be 
varied at Pleaſure; for, when the Dentes molares are join'd, 
the anterior Teeth of the ſuperior Row project beyond, and 
partly cover their correſponding Teeth of the inferior Row: 
But when the Extremities, or Points of the anterior Teeth 
are join'd, the Dentes molares remain at a Diſtance from each 
other; by which means they enjoy Reſt, and are ſubjected 
to Action reciprocally, and by turns. This ſurpriling Inſtance 
of Art and Deſign ** o appear d to Galen, as we learn 
from his "Treatiſe de bus, abundantly ſufficient to refute 
thoſe ludicrous Calumniators of Nature, who aſcribe the moſt 
curious of her Productions to a caſual and fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms. Without this Mill, as it may be call'd, 
'of the Microcoſm, a due Maſtication, which, as Helmont 
excellently obſerves, in his Treatiſe de Victus Ratione, great! 
contributes to the Preſervation of Life, cannot be Nad 
We ſhall therefore, at preſent, conſider their Nature and 
Structure, their Connection and Uſe, the ſeveral Cauſes by 
which they are injur'd, and the various Medicines accommo- 
dated to remove the Misfortunes and Indiſpoſitions to which 
they are ſubject. 
| mitting, therefore, too minute and prolix Diſquiſitions 
with reſpect to the Name, we ſhall only obſerve, that in for- 
mer Ages they were call'd Dentes, as it were, from Edentes. 
The Teeth, then, are bony Parts of the Body, conſiſting of two 
Subſtances ; the one intenſely hard, and as it were of a ſtony 
Texture; and the other ſofter, but alſo of a bony Nature. 
Internally they In furniſh'd with a certain Cavity ; they are 
'fix'd into the Sockets of the Maxillæ, by that particular Spe- 
cies of Articulation, call'd Gomphoſes ; and are deftin'd for the 
"Purpoſes of Maſtication, Articulation of the Voice, and Or- 
nament. . Firſt, then, we are to obſerve, that the Teeth' con- 
"iſt of two Subſtances, the exterior of which is highly hard like 
a Stone, tho' it does not "partake of a ſtony Nature; as is 
obvious from putting an entire human Tooth into'a ſufficient 
Quantity of Aqua- ſortis, for ſome Hours, by which it is en- 
tirely diſſolv'd, whillt there remains a very 1 Quantity of 
a glutinous Sg, which ſeems to be a ſulphureous' and 
© fomewhat pinguious Portion of the Teeth. If to the Solution, 
When ſufficiently” ſaturated, 'we add Oil of Tartar per Deli- 


| Quin, there is produc'd a highly white Magiſtery, im medici- 
| it happens, that Men advanc'd in Years have Teeth appearing 


* nab Virtues agreeing With that prepar'd from che Boar's Teeth, 


rated, another i 
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or the Elk's Hoof. But ſuch a chymical Solution 
produc'd with reſpect to Flints, and genuine 
exterior Subſtance, however, of the Teeth is ſo hard and ſolid, 
that, by a violent Attrition or Concuſſion with Iron, it emits 

la uantities of Sparkles. © But this only holds true, with 

reſpedt to the Dentes molares of the Animals, which are 
capable of — conſiderable Refiſtance : This hard and 

ſtony Part of the Teeth is only obſerv'd in thoſe Portions of 
them, which lie without the Sockets of the Gums ; and, like 
a Bark or Coveting, ſurround the bony Part of the Teeth ; 

for the Roots of the 'Teeth, which are conceal'd in the Sock- 

ets and Gums, are only of a bony Nature, and, conſequently, 

of a Colour not ſo white and ſplendent, as the external Part 
which is uncover d. But the external Part is the hardeft, not 

only that, it may be Proof againſt Wounds and Injuries, but 
alſo that it may be the better qualified for inciding and break- 

ing the Aliments. The interior bony Matter, on account of 
the greater Laxity of its Pores, is more eaſily diſfoly'd and 

conſum'd. Hence tis cover'd with an external harder Bark, 

leſt, perhaps, ſome of the more acrid and corroſive Parts of the 

Aliments ſhould injure or deſtroy it. This internal Subſtance 

of the Teeth is the Part principally affected in a Caries ; for the 

external Covering is rarely ſeen totally, but only partially con- 

ſum'd. Beſides, the Structure of the external ſtony Covering 

of the Teeth differs from that of the internal Part ; for, in the 

former, the Striæ or Furrows terminate obliquely in ſmall 

Circles : But the interior, ſofter, and principal Part of the 

Teeth conſiſts of ſeveral Layers of Fibres, longitudinally laid 

over each other. When a Reſolution is made by a long Ma- 

ceration of the Bones, theſe Layers become ſufficiently con- 

ſpicuous ; for the bony reticular Plates may by this means be 

ſeparated entire. 

Above, we have obſerv'd, that a certain Cavity is found in 
the Teeth, which is ſufficiently confpicuous when a Tooth 
is cut longitudinally in the Middle; on which Occaſion we 
obſerve, that all the Roots of the Teeth are furniſh'd with 
their peculiar Cavity, which is very confiderable in the Baſe 
of the Tooth itſelf, or that Part of it which appears without 
the Gums ; for, in the Cavities of the Teeth of every Ani- 
mal, there is always found a certain mucous, membranaceous 
Subſtance, or a certain ſmall mucous Cord, in the Form of an 
oblong Bladder, compos'd of highly ſlender Blood-veſlels, 
nervous Membranes, and a certain glutinous Subſtance. This 
alſo reaches to the very Extremities of the Teeth; where its 
Membranes being more contracted, it appears ſomewhat harder 


and redder. In Fœtuſes and Children, this Cavity is ſuffici- 
ently large; and, according to Eu/tachius, in his Treatiſe de 
Dentibus, divided till the ſeventh Year of their Age, like 


Honey-combs ; but it is ſmaller in Adults. In Children, this 
Cavity is fill'd with a mucous Matter, ſurrounded with a 
Membrane, whoſe external Surface is reddiſh, but internally 
it appears more white; and the Mucus itſelf, being the ge- 
nuine Nouriſhment of thc Teeth, is, at laſt, converted into 
their Subſtance ; for we obſerve, that the more ſolid and firm 
the Subſtance of the Teeth becomes, -as in Adults, the ſmaller 
Quantity of this Mucus is found; whereas in Infants, whoſe 
Teeth conſiſt of ſmall and tender Laminæ, a larger Quanti 
of it is obſervable. In the Teeth of Calves, eſpecially what 2 
call'd the Stocet Tooth, this Matter may be commodiouſly ſeen 
with the naked Eye. In its Surface ſome Traces of Blood 
diſcover themſelves by a reddiſh Colour; and, when the mu- 
cous Matter is compreſs'd, it actually diſcharges Blood. 

It is of great Importance carefully to inveſtigate the For- 
mation and Generation of the Teeth. Firſt, then, we muſt 
obſerve, that all Teeth, as well as the other Parts of the 
Body, have their Rudiments, and are form'd in the Womb; 
for the Evidence · of Senſe muſt, in this Caſe, as well as all 
others, be ſuperior to the imaginary Force of any Argu- 
ments that can be brought to the contrary, Euftachius, in hi 
Treatiſe de Dentibus, informs us, that upon dividing the Jaw- 
bones, not only of Abortives, but alſo of Children 
into the World at the due Period, he found the Dentes inci- 


ſores, the Canini, and the three Molares as yet ſoft, diſtin- 


guiſh'd by a ſmall bony Interſtice, and each having a mucous 
and tenacious Follicle, "perforated at its Extremity, from 
which the — meg When theſe are ſkilfully ſepa- 

and latent Order of Teeth appears, which 
is, as it were, a Reſerve of another Set, to ſucceed the Row 
which firſt appears, and is afterwards ſhed ; and Veſalius, in 
the eleventh Chapter of his firſt Book de Corpore bumano, 
affirms, that he has found the Dentes Sapientiæ in Perſons who 
have died before theſe Teeth appear d. Columbus, alſo, in the 
tenth Chapter of his firſt Book informs us, that in Abortives 
of ſeven or eight Months, as alſo in new- born Children, he 


found the ſeveral Teeth contain'd in their reſpective Sockets. 


From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that no new Teeth are 


1 upon the Shedding of the old; but that ſuch as were 


e latent and conceal d, in their Read, Hence 
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ſometimes with a intenſe. Pain, and ſometimes with 
none at all. It OI that in Fœtuſes the Dentes 
inciſores are, more conſpicuouſly than the reſt, furniſh'd with 


a white and pretty ſolid ina ; the Dentes Canini with one 
more ſlender, and leſs ſolid ; and the Malares with one, which is 
highly lender, and almoſt cartaceous. For this Reaſon it is 
not to be wonder'd at, if ſome have their complete Number 
of Teeth ſooner than others; and if they are diſtinguiſh'd, in 
the Order of their „ in the ſame Manner with 
their Rudiments, whilſt inclos'd in the Womb. But generally 
the Dentes inciſores appear firſt, ſometimes in the ſeventh, 
ſometimes in the tenth, and ſometimes after the twelfth 
Month; the Dentes Canini in the ninth or tenth Month; and 
the Maxillares ſome time or other, either in the firſt or ſecond 
Year. Sometimes, alſo, the inferior Teeth appear ſooner 
than the ſuperior ; and, at other- times, the latter ſooner than 
the former. Ten generally are ſhed of each Jaw-bone, about 
the fourth, fifth, or ſixth Year ; that is, the Dentes Inciſores, 
the two Dentes Canini, and the four Dentes Maxillares : But 
the ſucceeding Teeth generally appear, either about the ſe- 
venth or the fourteenth Year. 

We have already obſerv'd, that the Matter, which ſupplies 
the Teeth with Nouriſhment, is of a mucous Nature. This 
Matter is found not only in the Teeth of Children, but more 
conſpicuouſly in thoſe of Fœtuſes and Abortives; in which 
three Parts occur, that is, firſt, A membranous, or rather 
a mucous Follicle, including the whole Tooth, without Diffi- 
culty ſeparated from it, and perforated at the Baſe, as well as 
the Root. Secondly, The Root, which is mucous, pellucid, 
abounding with Veſſels, diſcharging Drops of Blood, when 
compreſs'd, furniſh'd with a conſiderable Cavity, and, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, graduall — from the Circumference to 
the Centre; but, in ſuch a Manner, that à ſmall Cavity 
always remains. Thirdly, The Baſe itſelf, which appears like 
a white, tender, and excavated Lamina. This mucous and 
glutinous Matter is the true genuine Nouriſhment of the 
Teeth, by which they grow, are extended, and acquire a pro- 

r Degree of Solidity. That the Solids are produced by the 

luids, is confirm'd by Experience. This is alſo obvious from 
the moſt ſolid Bones of the Body, which are form'd of the 
terreſtrial, though fluid, Juices of the Blood ; and that, in ſub- 
terrancous Vaults, Stones are form'd of dropping Waters, is a 
Phenomenon well enough known to the Curious, I myſelf 
have found by Experiments, that common Water, by the Effu- 
fron of any petrifying Liquor, has a Part of it been indurated, 
and, in Proceſs of Time, converted into a Stone. In like 
manner, *tis not to be doubted, but this mucous Matter, con- 
- tained in the Teeth, is converted into their bony Subſtance, 
The chymical Analyſis of the Teeth is an additional Proof of 
this ; for, by Papin's Digeſtor, now much improved, not only 
all the Bones, but alſo the Teeth, may be ſoften'd and reſolv'd 
into a gelatinous Juice, whilſt there remains a certain terreſtrial 
and mucous Subſtance; by which means the Elements or 
Principles of the Bones may be clearly diſcovered : For, *tis 
certain, that theſe, as well as the other Solids, are made up of 
a terreſtrial, thick, and gelatinous Juice ; whereas the ſofter 
Parts, ſuch as the fibrous, for Inſtance, are form'd of a more 
fluid and gelatinous Humour, into which all muſcular Fleſh is 
reſolved in the above-mentioned Machine. The mucous 
Matter, which nouriſhes the Teeth, is derived from the Blood, 
and is conveyed through their Pores by ſmall Ramifications of 
Arteries, ariſing from the external Carotid. We have already 
obſerved, that this mucous Matter, found in the 'Teeth, is con- 
tained in a pretty ſtrong Membrane, in which there appear 
Veſſels which bring the Blood to it, and convey it back. But 
the high red Colour of this Membrane appears moſt conſpi- 
cuouſly in the lower Parts of the Cavities of the Teeth of Ani- 
mals. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why frequently a bloody 
Serum drops, or may be ſuck'd, from a carious Tooth z which 
is an infallible Proof, that the Blood- veſſels penetrate: into the 
Cavities of the Teeth. In my Opinion, therefore, a pellucid 
:Jymphatic Juice ouſes through the Pores of the ſmall Arteries, 
ſtops in the Cavity, of the Membrane, and is gradually con- 
.creted ; becauſe the lymphatic Veſſels, entering the Cavities of 
the Teeth, according to Schenalius, abſorb, and carry back 
the thinner and more liquid Part, whilſt that which is thick er, 
and more fit for Concretion, remains, and, by .a continued 
Secretion of its thinner Parts, becomes ſolid; firſt, on the 
Surface and Circumſerence; and freſh Juices being pour d into 
its Interſtices, it gradually acquires a greater Degree of Soli- 
.dity ; for the bony Parts of the Teeth are nouriſhed by the 
Juices conveyed through the Pores. We are convinced, that 
Bones are nouriſhed ; becauſe, in Proceſs of Time, Tendons 
and Cartilages are oſſiſied, and the ſoft Bones of Children at 
- aft become hard. Beſides, the Juice, ouſing rom broken 
Bones, is eaſily concreted, and contributes to the Generation of 
:a: Callus. We may therefore affirm, that Bones ate not onjy 


increaſed to their juſt and ſtated Bulk, but alſo that are 
{nouriſhed till old Age, by a freſh Acceſſion of nutritive Matter 
through the. Blood- veſſels And this is te Reaſon Why, by an 
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Acceſſion of new Matter, the Teeth of Children, being gra- 
dually en „ at laſt appear without the Gums, eth 
are cor tinually nouriſhed and increaſed z otherwiſe they would 
ſoon be worn away by the Attrition requiſite in Maſtication.. 
They ate, therefore, increaſed in proportion as they are worn. 
may by this Attrition. And, when 3 Fitoom ate wanting, 
or fall out, the Juice deſtin'd for. their Nutrition is conve 
into the 2 and fills it with a bony Subſtance, the 
Fleſh of the Gums being at the ſame time render'd harder, 
that it may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the Place of the Teeth. . 
Having thus conſidet d the Generation and Nutrition of the 
Teeth, it now remains, that we. explain in what manner. they. 
are polleſſed of Senſation, or a Power of Feeling. The Teeth, 
then, are veſted with this Power, not as they are bony Sub- 
ſtances, for tis abſurd to aſcribe Senſation to Bones © N 
that they will ſcarcely yield to the Impreſſions of Fire or Steel, 
but becauſe, through the minute Pores of the Roots of each 
Tooth, which, in adult Perſoris, are e par- 
ticularly in the Inciſores,, and the Canini, but ſufficiently ob- 
ſervable in larger Animals, there are ſmall Nerves, ariſing from 
the fifth Pair, conveyed, Theſe ſmall Nerves, being wrapt up 
with the Blood-veſlels by means of a Membrane, run under the 
Teeth, and enter their Cavities. On account of theſe minute, 
but highly ſenſible nervous Ramifications, tis highly probable, 
that the Teeth are poſſeſſed of their ſenſitive Faculty. The 
all- wiſe Author of Nature knew, that, as the Teeth were naked 
and uncovered, they were frequently expoſed to various Acci- 
dents, Corroſions, and FraQtures; for which Reaſon, that 
they might be longer nouriſhed and increaſed, he furniſhed them 
with Nerves appropriated for an Influx of the Spirits, and, con- 
ſequently, for their Accretion and Nutrition, 'The Nery 
diſtributed through the ſuperior and inferior Jaw, and inſer 
in the Teeth, ariſe * fiſth Pair ; for this Nerve is diſtri- 
buted into various Ramifications, the principal of which are 
the Ramus Ophthalmicus, which, entering the Orbit of the 
Eye, diſtributes its ſmall Ramifications to the Tunica Adnata, 
to the Glandula Lacrymalis, to the Eye-lids, to the Muſcles 
which draw the Noſe upwards, and to the Muſcles of the 
Forehead. The thicker and interior Branch of the Ramus 
Ophthalmicus, by paſſing through a particular Hole in t 
Orbit, and entering the Cranium, juſt by the Criſta Galli, 
penetrates the Dura Mater ; and then emerging from the Cra- 
nium, and paſſing through a Hole in the Os Cribriforme, it 
enters the Noſe, and is diſtributed through its Membrane; 
Another maxillary Branch of the fifth Pair, through a third 
Hole, emerges from the Cranium, conſpicuous in ſeveral ſmall 
Ramifications z the firſt of which, after it has diſtributed 
Branches to the Maſſeter Muſcle, to the Fleſh of the Gums 
and to the Roots of the Teeth of the upper Jaw, through 
ſmall Holes, ſufficiently conſpicuous in their poſterior Parts, 
enters a particular Sinus of the Bone, which conſtitutes the 
inferior Part of the Orbit: And, as ſoon as it emerges from the 
Perforation, lying under the Orbit, it is ſometimes divided 
into three, and ſometimes into four Ramifications, which 
diſtribute ſmall Branches to the Integuments of both Sides of the 
Face, to the ſuperior Lip, to the Muſcle which draws the 
inferior Part of the Noſe to one Side, as alſo to the internal 
Muſcle of the Noſe. Another Branch, running almoſt directly 
downwards about the poſterior Region of the Ducts, which go 
to the Fauces, is divided into two Branches ; the ſuperior of 
which is diſtributed to the Membrana Pituitaria, which lines 
the internal Parts of the ſphenoidal, ethmoidal, frontal, and 
maxillary Sinuſes. The inferior Branch, emerging from a 
peculiar Perforation in the Os Palati, paſſes through the 
Opinion Fleſh lying under the Oſla Palati, where, in my 


pinion, the ſmall nervous Ramifications enter the anterior 
eeth of the 1 The third maxillary Branch, 
commonly call'd the Ramus Inferior, or Guftaterius, emer 
through a fifth Foramen on both Sides, and is divided into 
three Ramifications; the firſt and interior of which is in- 
ſerted into both Sides of the Tongue, a little above its Root; 
and paſſes through the Middle of the Tongue, and the maxillary 
Glands, The ſecond Ramification enters a Sinus excavated in 
the Bone of the lower Jaw, where it ſends off ſeveral nervous 
Fibres, which penetrate the Roots of the Teeth ; and, when 
this Nerve reaches the Root of the fifth of the Dentes Melares, 
it emerges through a Perforation in the anterior Part of the 
Jaw-bone, and is diſtributed to the Lip, and its Muſcles, The 
third Branch of this Ramification enters the Parotid 
| Glands, and terminates in them. From this Diſtribution, 
Ramification, of the fifth Pair, we can caſily account, why ihe 
Teeth ſhould, by Conſent, affect other Parts; and why Me- 
dicines, applied to the Noſe, the Temples, and poſterior Part 
of; the inferior Jaw-bone, are of ſingular Efficacy in removing 
| As to the Number, Bulk, Figure, and Ogice, of the 
Teeth, they are generally thirty-two in Number, ſixteen in 
each Row; but Women have only fourteen, for the moſt 2 
Nature has bountifully beſtowed on the human Species a large 
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able in Maſtication. 


is a Row ted for attenuating the Aliments, and prepati 
mam for Chylification. Some are of Opinion, that the Len 
Shortneſs of Life may be determined from the 1 or 
ſmaller Number of the Teeth ; for A ng ago 
obſerved, in the ſixth Section of the fixth Book of his = 
demics, „That thoſe who were furniſh'd with a large Num 
ts of Teeth, liv'd to a great Age: And Bartholine, in his 
Inflitut. Anatomic. uſes the following Words; The Fewneſs 
«© of the Teeth is a Sign both of a Penuty of nutritive Mat- 
2 ductive or forming Force; or it is the 
& Cauſe why the Aliments cannot be ſu 27 by 
« which means both the 7i:ft and ſecond coctions are 
4 yitiated,” The age j- the 20 is re only confidet- 
ably large, but are alſo ſeparate, that they may not, at 
dh Time 4 ſor their Shedding, come out of their 
Sockets all at once, which would create an intolerable Pain. 
Beſides, by this Contrivance, it happens, that when one 
ceaſes to perform its Office, it may be eaſily removed, without 
injuring the adjacent Teeth ; which could not happen, if the 
eeth conſiſted of one continued Bone; for, in this Caſe, 
if one Part of it was injured, the Diſorder would eaſily be 
communicated to the Whole. The Teeth, in Mankind, 
are of a middle Size. From their Figure and Office, they 
have different Names beſtowed upon them. The four ante- 
rior Teeth in each Row are call'd Dentes 4 - Theſe 
dre broad and ſharp, that they may the more ſpeedily divide 
the Aliments in Maſtication. ey are alſo call'd Dentes Ri- 
ſorii, becauſe in laughing they are more diſcovered than the 
others, They are alſo call'd Dentes La#tei, becauſe they appear 
firſt, Theſe are ſucceeded by two in each Jaw, call'd the 
Canini, which lie next to the Intiſores, have a large Baſe, and 
a long Root. They are call'd Canini, becayſe in Shape they 
reſemble the correſpondent Teeth in Dogs. They are by ſome 
call'd Dentes Oculares, becauſe the pulling them out is gene- 
rally thought to prove injurious to the Eyes. But Anatomiſts 
are not agreed with reſpect to the Cauſe of this Phenomenon. 
Some are of Opinion, that their large Roots are extended to 
the Orbit of the Eye ; whereas they ſcarce reach to the lower 
Part of the Noſtrils. Others affirm, that the Nerve, which 
comes from the inferior Orbit of the Eye, and paſſes through 
the Perforation of the Jaw-bone, is in ſome meaſure propagated 
to theſe Teeth ; which Opinion ſeems to be ſomewhat more 
probable ; but, becauſe the Dentes Canini of the inferior Jaw 
receive no Portion of this Nerve, they cannot, for this Reaſon, 
be called Oculares. After theſe ariſe the five maxillary or 
inding Teeth on each Side. Theſe have their Points rough, 
Prad, and unequal, that they may ſufficiently triturate what is 
cut and broken by the Iaciſores and Canini. Sometimes on 
both Sides there appear five of the Molares, and ſometimes 
only four; ſometimes four on the Left Side, and five on the 
Right ; or five on the Left, and four on the Right ; or four 
in the lower, and five in the upper Jaw : Which Difference is 
nerally produced by the laſt Teeth, which are by ſome call'd 
Fanmini ; though Cicero call'd the Maolares by that Name. 
Theſe are the Teeth which appear after re and the Uſe 
of Venery, ſometimes with intolerable Pain. Phyſicians, little 
adverting to this Circumſtance, either pull out other Teeth, 
or, imagining they are pain'd by a Peccancy of the Humours, 
order large e of Medicines and Applications for re- 
moving the Pain ; which, without creating any additional Pain, 
might be more effectually and ſpeedily done by a gentle Scarifi- 
cation of the Gums about the laſt Tooth, or even a flight 
Penetration of the Jaw-bone; As I myſelf have experienced, 
ſays Veſalius, when my thirty-ſecond Tooth began to grow 
out in the twenty-ſixth Year of my Age. As for the Colour 
of the Teeth, the whiter they are, ſo much the better, and the 
ſurer Sign of their Soundneſs. Their Whiteneſs is injured 
Neglect, by old Age, and by Diſeaſes. Yerheyen, in his 
Anatomy, affirms, that the yellow or black Colour of the 
Teeth is preternatural, and ordinarily produced by Corruption. 
The Teeth are generally pretty white till about the thirtieth 
Year of one's Age, after which they begin to aſſume a yel- 
lowiſh Colour, which is gradually heighten'd in proportion as 
the Perſon advances in Years. t the Teeth are never de- 
ived of their white Colour, except by ſome preternatural 
Cauſe ; and Helmont informs us, that Peoples Ages may be 
determined by the Colour of their Teeth. This Colour alſo 
varies according to different Climates. Thus, the Inhabitants 
of the Eaſtern e have whiter Teeth than thoſe of the 
more Northerly Climates. The Egyptians and Ethiopians 
excel all others in this reſpe& : Of this Helmont takes notice, 
as alſo Petrus Johannes Faber ; and Proſper Alpinus, in his 
Treatiſe de Medicina Agyptiorum, informs us, that the Teeth 
of the Egyptians are always found and vigorous, free from 
Caries in. by 4 
All the Teeth, without Exception, are ſo firmly fixed in 
their Sockets, like ſo many Wedges, by that Species of Arti- 
culation call'd Gomphoſis, that they remain ſteady and immove- 
Beſides, the Teeth are not all fix'd into 
their Sockets by an equal Number of Roots; for the Inciſores 
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are only ſecured by one. The Canini have alſo but one, which, 
however, is d than thoſe of the Inciſores, and larger in 
Proportion to the Str of the Canini. And among the 
Intiſorii, the two in the Middle are ſecured by deeper Roots 
than the two lateral ones contiguous to the Canini, becauſe 
1 are broader and larger. The Dentes Molares differ from 
each other with reſpect to their Roots. The ſuperior, and 
eſpecially the two poſterior, are ſometimes fixed with three 
Roots. But the inferior have only two, partly becauſe the 
Subſtance of the ſuperior Jaw is ſofter, and leſs compact, than 
that of the inferior ; for which Reaſon, they could not be 
ſo ſecurely fixed by two, as by three Roots ; and partly, be- 
cauſe the inferior preſs upon their Roots by their own Weekt 5 
whereas the ſuperior are pendulous, and conſequently require 
more Roots to ſecure them. The other Dentes Molares, ſuc- 
ceeding the Dens Caninus, in the upper Jaw, have two Roots, 
and thoſe in the inferior only one. "Beſides, tis to be obſerv'd, 
that the Teeth of Children are only furniſhed with imperfe&, 
ſoft, and, as it were, medullary Roots. Hence they are 

rally looſe, eſpecially the Inciſores, which may be wilted cue 
with one's Nails, or by a Piece of Thread twiſted about them. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the Roots of the Teeth are inter- 
nally ſurrounded with membranous and nervous Ligaments, by 
which the Teeth are firmly ſecured in their Sockets ; and exter- 
nally the "Teeth are encompaſſed by the Subſtance of the 
Gums, which are a kind of hard Fleſh, conſiſting of ſmall 
fibrous Laminz plac'd cloſe to each other, and intermix'd with 
a large Number of Blood-veſſels ; for which Reaſon they are 
intenſely red. are, beſides, liberally furniſhed with 
ſlender Membranes, Glands, and Ramifications of Nerves : 
Hence they derive their Power of Senſation, and are obſerved to 
be moiſten'd with a due Humidity. This Fleſh ſurrounds the 
Teeth like a Rampart, and fortifies them as Muſcles do. Hence, 
when it is either eat away, or become preternaturally flaccid, 
the Teeth generally become looſe, or drop out. But the 
Membrane which — the Roots of the Teeth, and that 
Part of them which is cover'd, as Clopton Havers, in his 
Oſteology, juſtly obſerves, is not a Continuation of the maxil- 
lary Perioſteum, but rather a Propagation of that Membrane 
which is contiguous to the Gums, and is common to the whole 
Mouth, which is really glandular, and which does not terminate 
with the Guras, but, as ſoon as it arrives at their Margins, is 
intorted and reflected betwixt the Inſide of the Gum and the 
Tooth: But it deſcends into the Sockets, and adheres imme- 
diately to thoſe Parts of the Teeth, which are lodg'd in 
them. From the Root of ſome Teeth, eſpecially thoſe in the 
upper Jaw, together with this Membrane, there is ſomething 
of a hard and fleſhy Nature communicated to the Subſtance of 
the Gums, by which the Teeth are the more ſecurely fixed in 
their Sockets. And, m_ the Teeth themſelves do not par- 
take of the common Perioſteum, yet their Sockets are furniſh'd 
with it, and it ſo coaleſces and unites with the Membrane which 
covers the "Teeth, that they ſeem to form but one and the 
ſame Body. 

But *tis 7 to obſerve ſtill ſomething more with 
reſpect to the Uſe of the Teeth. We took notice, above, 
that they contributed not only to the Maſtication of the Ali- 
ments, but alſo to the Formation of the Voice. But their 
principal Uſe is Maſtication, or the inciding, breaking, and 
dividing the ſolid Aliments, to which all the Teeth are requi- 
ſite ; and, for this Reaſon, they have always been eſteem'd 
highly valuable Parts of the Body. Moebius, in his Fundament. 

ed. Cap. 9. beautifully ſhews, that God, under the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation, not only ordered the Servants who had their 
Teeth broken or beat out by their Maſters, to be manumitted, 
and ſet at Liberty, but alſo that the Antients, in the Temple 


of Apollo, ſuſpended a leaden Inſtrument for drawing Teeth ; 


intimating, that the Teeth were never to be pulled out, except 
they were ſo looſe and carious, that they would yield to a 
ox 4 Inſtrument. 

The Turks, in like manner, according to Menavius, in 
Lib. 3. Cap. 22. durſt never attempt the Extraction of a 
Tooth, till they had firſt obtain'd the Sovereign's Licence. The 
ſecondary and Jes immediate Uſe of the Teeth, is the Articu- 
lation of the Voice, ſince they are wiſely placed as a kind of 
Rampart to the Tongue, and refluent Air. Hence Infants, 
who have as yet got no Teeth, utter indiſtinct and inarticulate 
Sounds ; thoſe who have two or three, liſp out broken Words; 
and ſuch as are furniſh'd with more, ſpeak with proportionabl 
more Diſtinctneſs; and Adults, who have loſt ſome of their 


"Teeth, have their Voice and Speech injur'd by that unlucky 


Circumſtance. Beſides theſe two Uſes, the Teeth alſo con- 
tribute to Ornament ; for the Face is conſiderably deform'd, 
when the fore Teeth are wanting. Hence ſome Inhabitants of 
the Eaft Indies act a fooliſh Part, who, for the ſake of addi- 
tional Graces, pull out their fore Teeth, as we learn from 
Hieronymus Benzo. Black and carious Teeth are alſo accounted 


à Deformity. 


Having thus conſider'd the Teeth in their natural State, and 
inquired into their Subſtance ; the — . 
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; ;. the Methods in which they are nouriſh'd ; whence they 


ive their Power of Senſation ; and by what means they are 
ſecured. in their reſpective Sockets; we are the _— 
enabled to diſcover the Indiſpoſitions and Misſortunes to wi 
— are ſubject, and to remove their Cauſes, whether direct 
immediate, or of the more remote and ſecondary Kind. 


But, becauſe we at preſent intend to take an accurate Survey 


of the Pathology of the Teeth, we ſhall divide the Diſorders, 
incident to them, into. ſuch as are accompanied with Pain; 
ſuch as are free from it ; ſuch as proceed from a depraved Nu- 
trition; or from a Weakneſs and Fault of the Nerves, Liga- 
ments, and Gums, contiguous to the 'Teeth. But we ſhall 
firſt conſider that moſt general Diſorder ariſing from the Sub- 
ſtance of the Teeth ; which is, a Caries-or Corroſion. - This is 
often ſucceeded, not only by a, violent Pain and Mutilation, 
but alſo frequently by a putrid Stench, a Production of Vermin, 
nd a Generation. of Fiſtulas. A Caries. of the Teeth draws 
its Origin principally from an internal Cauſe, . whilſt the gela- 
tinous ; Mucus, which fills the Cavity of the Teeth, by 
means of an impure ſcorbutic Lymph, is impregnated with a 
corroding and faltiſh Acrimony. Hence the adjacent Fleſh is, 
by the impure faline Lymph, deſtroy'd, corroded, and filled 
with ſmall Ulcers. The Tooth itſelf alſo, in conſequence of 
its peccant Nouriſhment, is ſoften'd, corroded, and graduall 
deſtroyed. But that all the Teeth do not ſuffer in this reſpe 
from the corrupted Lymph, ſeems to be owing to a Weakneſs 
of the Veſſels, of which particular Teeth conſiſt, or to ſome 
external Cauſe, which does not act upon ſuch as remain ſound ; 
for a Caries generally begins on the external Side of the Teeth, 
by a ſmall black Speck or Hole, eſpecially in the maxillary 
eeth, which are broad, and which, in Proceſs of Time, when 
the cortical Subſtance is removed, acquire Cavities in the 
Middle, in which ſome Parts of the Aliments remaining, and 


becoming acrid by their Continuance, by their putrid inteſtine 


Motion, eaſily excavate, and diſſolve the bony Subſtance of the 
Teeth. But as ſoon as, in any Part, there is a Cavity, or 
empty Space, form'd, there is forthwith a larger Influx and Ac- 
ceſſion of Moiſture invited to it from the internal Parts; by 
which means the Tooth is gradually conſumed, and falls off by 
Bits. This Misfortune happens to the fore Teeth, without 
any previous Excavation ; for the carious Portions, not finding 
4 free Diſcharge, like ſo many Wedges, forthwith burſt their 
Lides. 

When the Sanies of a carious Tooth cannot be freely enough 
diſcharged - thro* a narrow Perforation, but is lodged near 
Roots, and attacks the Sockets and Jaw-bones themſelves, a 
Fiſtula is produced ; though, at the ſame time, this Misfortune 
does not always draw its Origin from the carious Tooth, but 
more frequently begins in the Jaw-bone, terminates in the 
Tooth, and renders it carious. Zwingerus, in M. N. C. Dec, 
2. 4. 7. Of. 233. gives us an Account of ſuch a Eiſtula pro- 
duced by a carious Tooth ; and the Fiſtula, in its Turn, ren- 
der'd ſeveral Teeth carious. When the Teeth are excavated, a 
highly fetid Stench ſucceeds ; and this proceeds from the cada- 
verous Sanies of the carious Tooth, which again draws its Ori- 

in from the Remains of the Aliments contracting a graſs Qua- 
fey in the Cavity; for the falino-ſulphureous Sanies of the Tooth, 
in conſequence of its violent inteſtine Motion, acts upon the 

Remains of the Aliments, by diflolving the Union of their com- 
' ponent Parts. Hence a PutrefaQion is produced, which is 
nothing but a Diſſolution of the Elements, or conſtituent Prin- 
ciples, of Bodies, by means of a violent inteſtine otion z and 
this inteſtine Motion is always accompanied with a fetid Stench, 
ariſing from the Evaporation and Flying off of the minute ſalino- 
ſulphureous Particles. When ſuch a fetid Putrefaction of the 
Teeth happens, Vermin are generally obſery'd to be produced; 
for nothing more directly and immediately contributes to the 
Production of theſe, than an inteſtine putredinous Motion, 
which actuates the Seeds of theſe Inſects, vivihes them, nou- 
riſhes them, and, by its expanſive Force, ſoon excludes them. 
Now, as there is no Patt of the human Body, in which Worms 
may not be generated, as we may ſee in Os Lib. 14. and 
in other 2 ſo there is no Reaſon to doubt of the Poſſi- 
bility of their being form'd in the Teeth, ſince we daily eat 
Aliments contaminated with the Seed of ſome Worms or Inſects. 
This is alſo confirm'd by Experience, ſince, upon breaking 
carious Teeth when extracted, Worms have been taken from 
them. 

From a peccant Nouriſhment proceed thoſe Concretions 
about the Teeth and Gums, which are commonly call'd the 
Tartar of the Teeth. Helmont is of Opinion, that the Gums 
ſupply the Teeth with Nouriſhment ; and that, when this nu- 
tritive Juice is become excrementitious, and di ed from 
the injuted Gums, it indurates about the Teeth, aſſumes 
a Degree of Hardneſs almoſt equal to their on. But, in my 
Opinĩon, the tartareous Matter, adhering to the Teeth, is pro- 
duced partly from the Saliva impregnated with terreſtrial, tarta- 
reous, and viſcid Parts, and y from the impure tartareous 
Lymph of the Gums, which, by continually moiſtening the 
Tecth — OT OR Partictes cles to 
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This Tartar in conſequence & is As ally con: 
ſumes the Subſtance the Teeth, induces 90 pe 


ſometimes a Caries. This tartareous Subſtance is inſtanta- 


nequſly refoly'd by being rubbed with Spirit of Salt, which is 
a Proof, that it conſiſts of an alcaline Earth. This Diſorder is 
8 moſt incident to Infants, and Children, who feed up- 
on viſcid Preparations of Milk and Sweet-meats, as alſo to ſcor- 
butic, arthritic, nephritic, and hypochondriac Patients ; becau 
* Serum abounds with impure, terreſtrial, and | 
Parts. For this Reaſon, I think, Phyſicians ought carefully to 
inſpe& the Teeth, becauſe, by their State that of the Serum 
Lymph are moſt ſatisfactorily diſcovered, 


e now come to conſider thoſe Diſorders of the T 
which proceed from * ault or Weakneſs of the Nerves: A 
the firſt of theſe we ſhall mention, is that ſevere Pain perceived 
not only in the Subſtance of the Teeth, but alſo in the Gums, 
and adjacent Parts, and ſometimes thro? the entire Jaw-bone ; 
for tis ſufficiently known from phyſiological Obſervations, that 
a ſlender Membrane, furniſhed with an exquiſite Power of Sen- 
ſation, 1s diſperſed through the Cavities of the Teeth; as alſo, 
that the Gums, the Sockets, and the Roots of the Teeth, are 
immediately ſurrounded by; a nervous Coat, therefore 
the Sanies of a carious Tooth preys upon the membranous 
Fibres contained in the medullary Subllance the Tooth, a 
moſt intenſe Pain is excited. Hence we find, daily Ex- 
rience, that a Tooth-ach is rarely excited, unleſs when the 
eeth are carious ; for the Humours conveyed to the Jaw- 
bones act principally upon thoſe Teeth, which are carious or 
corroded. Sometimes, whilſt the Teeth are ſound and entire, 
this Pain appears with a Redneſs and Swelling of the Parts, a 
Pulſation of the ſmall Arteries, a Redneſs of the Face, a conti- 
nual Driveling of the Saliva, a preternatural Heat, a feveriſh 
Commotion of the Blood, and a continual Watching; all which 
Symptoms diſcover a ſort of arthritic Diſpoſition of the Teeth, 
and an Inflammation of the adjacent Parts. This Diſorder m 
3 ſeizes plethoric and ſcorbutic Patients, Women 
whoſe Menſes are obſtruted, and Men whoſe accuſtomed Di- 
charges of Blood from the haxmorrhoidal Veins are ſuppreſſed, 
as alſo thoſe who neglect Veneſection at the ſtated Time they 
have been uſed to it. Hence pregnant Women, on account © 
their plethoric State, with which a Cacochymia is often join'd, 
are highly obnoxious to this Diſorder ; for it is produced by a 
Defluxion of acrid Humours ſtagnating about the Roots, the 
Gums, and Membranes of the Teeth. It is ſometimes accom- 
panied with an Eryſipelas, which affect the external Integu+ 
ments of the Face, the ſubjacent Muſcles, and the Parotid 
Glands, and is accompanied with a Pain of the Teeth ; becauſe, 
by a ſpaſmodic Conſtruction of the Parts, it draws their Nerves 
into Conſent. Beſides, tis well known, that the Antients 
diſtinguiſhed Tooth-achs into ſuch as proceeded from a hot, 
and lach as aroſe from a cold Cauſe ; which Diſtinction, when 
rightly explained, may be ſafely admitted. The Tooth-ach, 
—_ from a hot Cauſe, is that, which is accompanied with 
intenſe and preternatural Heat in ſanguine, plethoric, and cho- 
leric Patients, or ſuch as are in the Vigour of Youth or Man- 
hood, which ſeizes with a violent Fever, and other terrible 
Symptoms, ſuch as a Redneſs of the Face, and a turgid State of 
the Veſſels. A Tooth-ach, on the contrary, may be ſaid to 
roceed from a cold Cauſe, when it attacks Perſons of cachectic 
Habits, Patients abounding with Serum, old Men and Women; 
and is accompanied with a Paleneſs of the Countenance, a 
Weakneſs of the Pulſe, and œdematous Swelling of the Parts. 
And in general we are to obſerve, that, when a Tooth-achi 
proceeds from a hot Cauſe, the Pain is very intenſe, but not 
durable ; whereas, when it proceeds from a cold Cauſe, the 


Pain is generally leſs intenſe, tho' more laſting. We muſt alſo 


obſerve, that a Tooth-ach, proceeding from a carious Tooth, 
is more conſtant than the other Kinds, tho* it may be aggra- 
vated by many Accidents both external and internal, But that 
Species of the Diſorder, which is of the inflammatory Kind 
proceeds from a Defluxion of acrid and viſcid Humours, a 
generally ſeizes arthritic, rheumatic, hypochondriac, and ple- 
thoric Patients and ſuch as have their accuſtomed Diſcharges of 
Blood from the Noſe obſtructed, N 2c with a feveriſh 
Horror, a heavy Pain of the Head, a Weakneſs of the Body, 
and a Diſtention of the Face, and that at certain Periods, and 
is terminated at ſtated Times. This Species of the Diſorder, 
with reſpect to its ſeizing the Patient, its Cauſes, its Symptoms, 
and its Method of Cure, has ſomething analogous to the Eryſi- 
pelas, the Gout, arthritic Diſorders, and the Rheumatiſm; or, 
in all theſe, there is an inflammatory Congeſtion of Serum or 
Blood, accompanied with ſpaſmodic Pains, Swelling, Rednefs, 
Heat, and Pulſation ; and this Congeſtion requires a due Diſſi- 
72705 pe cry 9a Species of T ach ariſing from the 
or mult we forget ies ariſing 

Eruption of Teeth i in Infants and Gallen. Sr when the 
Dentes Canini, which are harder and ſharper than the other 
Teeth, force their Paſſage through the Fleſh of the Gums ; for 
theſe, in making their App ce, more ſeverely afflict the ten · 
der 11 becauſe act with greater Sharpneſs upon the 
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Gums than the Molares, which are larger, and more obtuſe. 
The ſole Cauſe of the Pain is the Breaking, T , and Irri- 
tation of the Fleſh of the Gums, which is compoſed of various 
Fibres, Nerves, and Membranes. From this Irritation the 
; and from the Pain, which is always accompa- 
Commotion of the animal 
Spirits through the whole nervous Syſtem, ariſe thoſe torment- 
ing and ſevere Symptoms 5 incident to Children during 
Dentition, and which are, by Hippocrates, enumerated in the 
twenty-fifth Apo of his third Section, in the following 
Words: When Children begin to breed Teeth, are 
«« afflited with Itchings and pricking Pains of the Gums, 
4% Fevers, Convulſions, and Fluxes of the Belly, eſpecially 
«© when they breed their Canine Teeth. But theſe Symptoms 
% moſt remarkably afMi& Children, that are groſs, fat, and 
% coſtive.” To theſe are alſo rA added Watchings, 
Vomitings, frequent Diſcharges of the Saliva, Aſthmas, and 
Coughs ; and generally theſe Symptoms, as alſo the Convul- 
ſions, are more violent, the greater the Diſpoſition is to them 
from the Birth. A ſickly or pregnant Nurſe, Milk coagulated 
in the Stomach, or tending to an acid and ſordid Putrefaction, 
hot Gruels, an Admiſſion of cold Air, the ſudden Diſa - 
ance of Ulcers or exanthematous EMoreſcences in the Head, or 
any other Parts, and the Preſence of Worms in the Inteſtines, 
give alſo frequent Occaſions to the Exaſperation of theſe Diſ- 
orders of the Teeth. | 

We now come to conſider thoſe Diſorders of the Teeth, 
which ariſe ſrom any Fault or Reſolution of the Nerves, and a 
lax or flaccid State of the Ligaments, The firſt of theſe we 
ſhall mention, is what we commonly call Inftability of the 
Teeth : Now, Teeth may be looſe, either in conſequence of 
ſome Fault of their own, or ſome Imperfection in the Gums. 
With reſpect to the former, the direct and immediate Cauſe of 
their Looſeneſs is the Laxity, the Flaccidity, the Corroſion, 
and Rupture, of their proper Ligaments, ith reſpect to the 
latter, the Gums may be in the Fault, either when they are 
entirely relaxed, and eaten away, or only in part thus affected, 
attended with a Diſcharge either of pure, or, as it frequently 
happens, putrid and corrupted Blood. 

Fhe Ligaments of the Teeth are rendered lax and flaccid, 
firſt, by means of Narcotics, Opiates, Ointment of Henbane, 
and other Subſtances of the like Qualities ; an Inſtance of which 
we have in AH. N. C. Dec. 2. an. 2. Secondly, by external 
Violence, ſuch as Falls, Blows, the ſtrong Application of hard 
Bodies, and Filips ; and this is ſo much the more us in 
the Fore-teeth, becauſe, on account of their ſingle Root, they are 
eaſily looſened ; and the Inci ſores, in a particular manner, are 
not deep fixed in their Sockets. To this external Violence be- 
longs the Biting of hard Subſtances, ſuch as the Cracking the 
Stones of Cherries and Prunes between the Teeth. Thirdly, 
the Ligaments of the Teeth may be rendered lax and flaccid by 
2 for Inſtance, in thoſe Shatterings and Collifions 
of the Teeth, to which Children are ſubjeA. Fourthly, the 
Ligaments of the Teeth oy be rendered lax and flaccid from a 
Detect of Nouriſhment in Perſons recovering from a Diſorder, 
and ſometimes in old People. "Theſe Ligaments of the Teeth 
may be alſo corroded and mortified by any thing of an acrid and 
corroſive Nature, whether Tartar, a Caries, a wa or the 
Remains of Mercury. Thus Euftachius, in his Treatiſe de 
Dentibus, informs us, that he often found, in the Sockets of 
the Teeth, ſuch a large Collection of tartareous Matter, ariſing 
from Defluxions to which they are ſubject, which Ettmuller 
takes for Tophs of the Teeth, that it rendered the Li nts 
lax, and at laſt thruſt out the Teeth. In a legitimate Sou L 
a foreign and adventitious Acrimony, convey'd from the corroded 
Gums to the Roots and Ligaments, alſo induces this Corroſion. 
Mercury is highly prejudicial to a firm and fixed State of the 
Teeth ; for this Subſtance, where-ever it finds Pores, which, 
on account of its Subtilty, it will do in very compact Bodies, 
inſinuates itſelf into them, and begins to act as a Corrofive ; 
for which Reaſon it is principally injurious to the Nerves and 
Ligaments. This ſeems to be confirm'd by an Obſervation 
made by Mr. Boyle, in the ſixth Chapter of his Treatiſe de 
Poris; where we are told, that this Author, after a mercurial 
Unction, found a ſmall Drop of Mercury in the Socket of a 
Tooth, which was the on of its falling out. The ſame 
Effect is alſo produced by coſmetic Waters impregnated with 
Mercury; Inftances of which occur in Foreftus and Ettmuller. 
By external Violence, if not all, yet, at leaſt, ſo many of the 
Ligaments may be broken, that the Tooth may only remain 
Mehl fixed in its Socket; and this Effect may be produced, 
either by Attempts to extract the Tooth, or by a Blow, or b 
a Fall. As for the Gums, their Tone is gene weakened, 
either when the Tooth-ach ceaſes, becauſe, being before 
inflam'd, they were, of courſe, turgid ; for all inflan'd Fleſh 
afterwards becomes flaccid ; or after a Salivation, the Gums 
not being previouſly ruptur d, but only rendered lax. A Solu- 
tion of the Unity of the Gums is produced in a ſimple Diſcharge 
of Blood, if the Saliva is imp ted' with an acrid Taint, 
either of the ſimple or ſcorbutic Kind, which raiſes their Fleſh 


Pain 
nied with Spaſms, and an impetuous 


and a continual Admixture of the Saliva. 


into a ſpotigious Kind of Tumor. Hence the Gums, 
tly touched, are broken, and diſcharge F 
been ſaid, we _—_—— 
and the Want or the Teeth. They fall out, 
in conſequence of their being exceſſively looſe, or 
lent Application of ſome external Cauſe. But a 
Teeth is, when, in conſequence of Age, freſh 
ſucceed thoſe, which are fallen out. | 
We now come to conſider that Diſorder of the Teeth, com- 
monly call'd a & ;z which is a certain kind of Pain, in 
_ 1 r the Teeth is, in ſome = 
ure, ved o ſation. is is principally 
either by taking ſome acid and auſtere Subſtance, or 58 
ing up, by Vomit, a Subſtance of the like Nature. Hence 
this Diſorder is much incident to thoſe h ondriac Patients, 
whoſe Diſorder draws its Origin from an acid and auſtere Prin- 
ciple. As for a Chattering or Collifion of the Teeth, it is a 
peculiar kind of Convulſion, ariſing from a reciprocal ſpaſmodic 
Conſtriction of thoſe Muſcles, which are ſubſervient to the 
Cons and CO the Jaws ; for theſe Muſcles, when 
ed with ſuch a vulſion, induce ſuch a Collifion of the 
Teeth. The Cauſes of this Symptom are, whatever Things 
may contribute to produce Conyulfions ; intenſe Cold, for In- 
ſtance, Pains produc'd by Worms, or a difficult Dentition, 
and a Suppreſſion of the Menſes. | 

* Fo conſidered the various Diſorders of the Teeth, 
and inveſtigated their ſeveral Cauſes, it remains, that we point 
out the moſt eh, = Methods of curing each of them, ſpe- 
cify the feveral Remedies beſt calculated for removing their 
Cauſes. The firſt then we ſhall take under our Conſideration, 
is a Caries of the Teeth, or a Deſtruction and Corruption of 
them by a ſanious Matter. In treating this Diſorder, we are to 
obſerve, that a Caries, a Corruption, or Mortification, of the 
Teeth hee A. no means be repaired ; for what is corrupted 
and mortified, as we obſerve in a Sphacelus, can by no- Art 
be reſtored to a ſound and live State; for what a ſphacelous Pu- 
trefaction and Corruption is in Fleſh, or the muſcular Parts of 
the Body, the ſame is a Caries or Rottenneſs in the Bones. We 
are, however, in the inning, to uſe our utmoſt Efforts to 
hinder this Diforder, which is at firſt pretty gentle, and con- 
fined to a narrow Space, from ſpreading the Contagion through 
the Whole of the Tooth ; for, when a Caries once begins in a 
Tooth, by means of the Putrefaftion, which quickly ſpreads 
itſelf, eſpecially if a free Acceſs is given to the Air, that heavy 
and penetrating Body, which is continually in an inteſtine Mo- 
tion, it does not ſtop, till it has conſumed the entire Tooth. 
*Tis, beſides, obſerveable, that a Caries, after having conſum'd 
one Tooth, ſometimes attacks the next to it. To this ſpread- 
ing Corruption a Stop is, therefore, to be ſpeedily put. t all 
thoſe Subſtances generally uſed with Succeſs againſt a Caries of 
the other Bones, ſuch as Euphorbium, Camphire, Oil of Scurvy- 

s, and Cloves, are found ineffectual for this Purpoſe, =& 

cauſe they cannot be commodiouſly applied, and partly becauſe 
their Virtues are impaired by an Acceſſion of the Aliments, 
The moſt effectual 
Remedy I have found for preſerving a Tooth, which is already 
excavated, and affected with a beginning Caries, is, to prepare 
ſmall Portions of Lead, which exactly 1 the Cavity, and care- 
fully to thruſt them into it. By this Method, I knew a Tooth 
preſerved entire and ſound for many Years ; for, by the Lead, 
the Remains of the Aliment are hindered from entering the Ca- 
"Y of the Tooth, where degenerate into a fetid and putrid 
Subſtance, which not only preys upon the Subſtance of 
the Tooth, but alſo fills the whole Cavity of the Mouth with 
a noiſome Smell. Beſides, this Lead, by its alcaline Subſtance, 
temperates, corrects, and changes the cadaverous, acid, and 
acrid Sanies lodged in the Parts. In a Word, the Lead not only 
totally deſtroys the ulcerous Ferment, but, which is another 
conſiderable Advantage, prevents the free Acceſs of the Air. 

It is well known to ar that none are afflited with 
more ſevere and terrible Diſorders of the Teeth, than thoſe, 
who have the Misfortune to have them corroded and excavated ; 
for fince, by this means, a free Paſſage into them is already 
open, the Defluxion of acrid Serum more readily enters them, 
and, by irritating the nerVous Membrane, which lines their 
Cavity, excites the moſt _ Pains. To prevent the Pain of 
ſuch a carious Tooth for the future, apply the actual Cautery, 
and, by its means, burn the internal. nervous Membrane, which 
imparts Senſation to the Tooth. This Operation is performed 
without either Pain or Danger, with an Inſtrument made on 
purpoſe, as I myſelf, fays Hoffman, and ſeveral others, on 
whom I have rmed the Operation, can atteſt. After this, 
the Peace of Lead before-mentioned is to be thruſt into the 
Cavity. Foreftus, in his fourteenth Book, orders the Applica- 
tion of the actual Cautery thro” a Cannula, and defends the adja- 
cent Teeth with Wax, or ſome other ſuch Subſtance. Scu/l- 
tetus, in his Armament. Chirurg. deſcribes an Inſtrument ad 
to this Uſe. We are to obſerve in ge | that, in this Caſe 
the actual Cautery is preferable to all thoſe of the potential 
Kind, ſuch as Oll of Vitriol, Aqua-fortis, and the Caput Mor- 
tuum 


tuum of Vicriol; for 2 of the Teeth, 
and injure the Fauces; whereas the actual Cautery, by drying 
the ſuperfluous Humidity of the Tooth, and at 
extinguiſhing the Ferment, produces two happy Eſfecta 
at once. 

As for the Extraction of the Teeth, we affirm, that it is 
ſometimes not beneficial or neceſſary, ſometimes hi dan- 
gerous, and ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, Extraction then 
is of no manner of Service, when an Inflammation and Exul. 
ceration poſſeſs not only the Tooth and Gum, but all the adja- 
cent Parts, in conſequence of a Congeſtion of impure Humours ; 
for when no Fault is to be diſcovered in the Tooth itſelf, then 
the Pain is by no means to be removed by Extraction. Nor is 
Extraction neceſſary in a Tooth-ach ariſing 
Tooth; becauſe, as we have — 
be preſerved, and the Spreading of the Caries, with the 
Pain ariſing from it, 8 
actual Cautery. The — of the Dentes Canini is a dan- 

rous Operation ; becauſe they have a pretty long and broad 

cot, in which there is a Portion of that Nerve, which ariſes 
from the Perforation of the Orbit. Hence acute or inflam- 
matory Pains of the Eyes, with Head-achs, may be 
produced. This is confirm'd by a memorable Obſervation of 
Highmore's, in his Diſquifitiones Anatomic, on 2. Beſides, 
the Extraction of Teeth deep-ſeated in their Sockets, _ 
in plethoric and ſcorbutic Patients, in Women whoſe Menſes 
are about to flow, or in Patients labouring under a burn 
Fever, may be attended with large Hzmorrhages, which ſome- 
times terminate in Death. Inftances of this occur in Highmore, 
Hullerius, Platerus, and Rouſſatier. Neither is a L to be 
extracted at the time a Patient labours under a violent Head- 
ach, or too a Congeſtion of Blood to the Head ; becauſe 
then all the Parts being irritated, the Extraction of a Tooth 
muſt, of courſe, bring on the moſt formidable 8 
When a violent Hemorrhage ſucceeds the Extraction of a 
Tooth, the Caput Mortuum of Vitriol muſt be applied. The 
Extraction alſo of the Dentes Molares is attended with conſider- 
able Danger, eſpecially of the laſt but one, and third Tooth of 
the upper Jaw, not only becauſe they are fix'd with three F 
or Roots, and conſequently capable of doing more Injury to 
Fleſh of the Gums, but alſo becauſe, in extracting them, the 
Jaw-bone is eaſily ſhattered. For the Illuſtration and Confirm- 
ation of this, I ſhall preſent the Reader with the following 
Caſe: Some time 290, a Gentlewoman applying to me, ſays 
Hoffman, complained of a Fiſtula in that Part of her upper Jaw, 
in which the laſt Tooth but one had been fix'd, and which, on 
account of the Violence of the Pain with which ſhe was afflicted, 
had been extracted about a Year before. From the very Time 
of the Extraction, the Patient told me, that ſhe obſerved the 
Cavity, from which it was taken, was not conſolidated ; but 
that, from it, ſhe had a I. Diſcharge of ſerous Matter 

vity 


from a carious 
the Tooth may 


into her Mouth. This received a Probe three Inches 
long ; and when, for the ſake of Conſolidation, Peruvian Bal- 
fam, or any other Remedy of a n Flavour, was 
lied to it, the Patient perceived it in her Noſtrils, juſt as if 
it bad been put into them externally. She alſo obſerved, that, 
when the Matter was not freely diſcharged from her Noſe, the 
Effuſion of ſerous Matter from this Cavity was increaſed ; and, 
on the contrary, when the mucous Matter did not flow libe- 
rally from the Cavity, it was freely and copiouſly diſcharged 
from her Noſtrils. conſulted the moſt celebrated Phyſicians 
and Su of ſeveral Cities, who unanimouſly agreed, that 
the Diſorder was a Fiſtula ; and accordingly preſcribed the Uſe 
of hot Baths, drying Decoctions — of proper Woods and 
Roots, as alſo Purgatives. Externally they alſo applied balſa- 
mic, vulnerary, and aſtringent Medicines, but without any 
happy Effect. The Surgeons were of Opinion, that an Inci- 
fion ſhould be made; but I cannot 9 comprehend which 
way they muſt have gone to Work. Whilſt ſhe was 282 
theſe Circumſtances, and imploring my Aſſiſtance for her Relief, 
J concluded, that it was not a Fiſtula; but that, by the violent 
Extraction of the Tooth, her upper Jaw-bone had been injur'd ; 
and that the memorable Cavity, ſo accurately deſcribed by 
Highmore, which is furniſhed with a pretty ſtrong pituitary 
Coat for the Secretion of the Mucus, and which communicates 
with the Noftrils, had been open'd. The Gentlewoman her- 
ſelf confirm'd me in my Opinion, when ſhe told me, that 
there adher'd to the Root of the extracted Tooth a lar 
tity of a ſolid Matter, I I forthwith 
ſhew'd the Patient, in a Scull I had by me, how ſlender the 
Subſtance of the Bottom of the Socket, in which the laſt 
Tooth but one is fixed, was near that Sinus ; in which manner, 
when this Subſtance was injured, the-Probe might be introduc'd 
to the Orbit of the Eye; and how the Sinus itſelf terminated 
in the Noſtrils. I therefore concluded, that a perfect Cure was 
impracticable, eſpecially in a Woman pretty far advanced in 
Years; and that neither any Chirurgical Operation could be 
pony nor any internal Medicine applied: For this Reaſon 
only ordered, that the Cavity ſtopt with a Piece of 
Lead, left the Air, having a free Acceſs to the Sinus, ſhould 


fornithas us with the Hiſtories of fever Fiftulas, which have 
been cured : Thus, for Inſtance, in Lib. 14. Ob/. 17. he de- 
ſcribes two Fiftulas of the Gums ari from carious Teeth. 


an aking and ing Pain is perceiv'd, little or no 


| Diſcharge of the Saliva is obſerv'd, as the learned Foreftus, in 


the fourteenth Book of his Obſervations, takes notice. A 
Tooth-ach, ariſing from Worms, is with Difficulty cured and 
overcome; for it 8 not yield to the common Spe- 
cifics uſed in other Tooth-achs. Such Medicines are, —.— 
to be call'd in to our Aſſiſtance, as have the moſt immediate 
direct T to deſtroy Worms. For anſwering this Inten- 
tion, Foreftus highly a DecoQtion of Coloquintida, Pills 
prepared of Myrrh and Aloes, as alſo W 

for driving out the Worms, recommend the Smoke of Hen- 
bane ; but Hagendornius, in his Hi. Medic. ſufficiently ſhews 
the Diſadvantages attending ſuch a Fumigation. The Smoak 
of Savin may be much more ſafely uſed for this Purpoſe. Glau- 
derus, in M. N. C. Dec. 2. an. 5. orders the Extraction of the 
Tooth ; but we are never to have recourſe to this ſevere Reme- 
dy, except in Caſes of abſolute Neceſſity. But the tartareous 
and Matter, produc'd by the Scurvy and an impure 
Lymph, and firmly adhering to the Teeth, is moſt commodi- 
ouſly removed by a Chirurgical ion, performed by Inſtru- 
ments of Steel made for this very Purpoſe ; for this tartareous 
Matter is to be abraded and removed, leſt it ſhould produce a 
Caries, a fetid Tafte in the Mouth, an unſeemly Blackneſs, or 
Worms. If it adheres only gently to the Teeth, Powders of 
the Bone of Cuttle-fiſh, of calcin'd Hartſhorn, calcin'd Egg- 
ſhells, vitriolated Tartar, Florentine Orris, and Muſk, may 
recommended for whitening the "Teeth, and cleanſing them 
from the corroſive tartareous Matter. Spirit of Vitriol alſo, 
corrected by the Syrups of Scurvy-graſs and Violets, is no con- 
temptible Medicine for removing the Tartar adhering to the 
Teeth ; but, at the ſame time, it muſt be cautiouſly and pru- 
dently uſed, leſt the bony Subſtance of the Tooth ſhould be 
corroded alſo by it. 

We now come to conſider that inflammatory Pain ariſi 
from a Defluxion cither of Blood, or rather of an acri 
Serum, with which the Teeth are often ſeized in a very ſevere 
and tormenting Manner. In Caſes of this Nature we recom- 
mend all thoſe Methods proper to be uſed in other Inflamma- 
tions ; but, above all, the Matter in the affected Part is 
to be diſcuſſed by a gentle Diaphoreſis ; and the intenſe Pains, 
which ſometimes produce Fevers, continual Watchings, intolera- 
ble Head-achs, and even Convulfions, are to be ſoothed and alle- 
viated by Medicines of a gently anodyne and nervous Nature, 
When the 4 8 or when any uſual Evacuation of 
Blood is ſuppreſſed, Blood is to be taken either from the V cins of 
the Arm, or from the Venæ Raminæ under the Tongue. Thus 
Thoneyus, in the eleventh Chapter of his Obſervations, informs 
us, that he freed a Woman of a plethoric Habit from a moſt 
ſevere Tooth-ach by a liberal Veneſection at the Ancle. After 
theſe Meaſures are taken, *tis expedient to uſe Diaphoretics 
mixed with Anodynes, ſuch as the Diaſcordium, the Rob of 
Elder, Camphire, Nitre, the Theriaca Cceleſtis, the Eſſence 
of Scordium, Elder-flower-water, the Bezoardic Tincture, the 
Mixtura Simplex, the Eſſence of Caſtor, Anodynes, and Cin- 
nabar, which may be exhibited in various Forms, and their Uſe 
continued, till a gentle Diaphoreſis and Diſcuſſion of the peccant 
Matter are produc'd, ſince theſe, at the ſame time, prevent the 
Increaſe of the Fever. But Patients of this Kind muſt carefully 
abſtain from a violently ſudorific Regimen, ſince, by throwing 
the Blood _ ftron CLE it to increaſes the 
Thirſt, the Pain, and o ymptoms, but alſo ſpeedily de- 

the St of the Patient. In order to — the 
Tumor, and remove the Pain, Bags ed of the diſcutient 
Species, Sal volatile oleofum, and mild Preparations of Sulphur, 
/ th are 


- The Ingredients proper for 
this Pu are, the Flowers of common and Roman Chamo- 
mile, of „Melilot, and the wild Poppy; the 
Herbs Carduus ictus, Chervil,, Hyſſop, and Clary; che 
Sceds of Aniſe, Caraway, and Dill; Juniper-berries, Cam- 
phire, Saffron, Amber, meal; common Salt, and Nitre ; 
which are all poſſeſſed of a powerfully reſolvent and diſcutient 
ity. ides, the Patient is carefully to abſtain from every 

Subſtance, whether fluid, or of a dry and more firm Con- 
ſiſtence. When the Pain is _ intenſe, we are to exhibit 
internally, eſpecially towards ;eht, the Pilelz M illeganſſi, 
and the Pilulze Matthei, which conſiſt of Opium for their Baſis, 
excellently corrected by other Ingredients of a diaphoretic 
and purgative Nature. During the Paroxyſm, and when the 
Pain is very intenſe, I have, ſays F. Hoffman, often obſerved 
a few of camphorated Spirit of Wine, or of my Balſam 
of Life, drawn up the Noſe, to afford immediate Eaſe z which, 


tre o be apply warns 


however, does not laſt for any conſiderable Time. This Effect 


ſeems to be owing to this, that the Ramification of the Nerve 
diſtributed to the Membranes of the Noſe ariſes from the fifth 
Pair, as well as that diftributed to the Teeth. Frankincenſe 
alſo, diffolv'd in Balſam of Life, and applied to the Gums on 
Cotton, affords preſent Relief. Nothing alſo more 3 
mitigates the Pain, than the Injection of a proper Clyſter. 
the — is of a 8 Habit of Body, Purgatives, 
and Specifics prepared of Gums, Mercurius dulcis, Salt 
of Amber, Reſin of Guaiacum, Extract of Aloes, and exhi- 
bited in the Form of Pills, are of ſingular Service, by carry ing 
off the peccant Matter by Stool. | 
We now come to conſider, whether Cauteries and Veſicatories 
produce any good Effects in a Tooth-ach : Moſt Practitioners 
highly extol their Efficacy in the moſt violent Tooth-achs, Tis 
a common Practice to apply actual Cauteries to the Anthelix of 
the Ear, or the Temporal Muſcles of the affected Side, for this 
Purpoſe. Others burn Cotton on the Temples ; but, inſtead 
of Cotton, the celebrated Frankius, according to the Direction 
of the learned Sereta, uſes Otim, which is an inflammable 
Rope, totally untwiſted. In periodical Tooth-achs, Spgelius 
ſucceſsfully uſed the actual Cautery, with which he made a 
Wound in that Part of the Anthelix, which is contiguous to the 
ſuperior Part of the Tragus ; and conſolidated the Wound in the 
ordinary Manner. As potential Cauſtics, intended for this 
Purpoſe, we may uſe wild Crow-foot, Horſe-radiſh, and 
ſome others. In M. N. C. Dec. 2. an. g. we are informed, 
that Bliſters, excited on the Cubit by an Application of bruis'd 
Garlick, remove the Tooth-ach. Jacobus Wolfius alſo, in 
M. N. C. Dec. 2. an. 7. informs us, that about the Bulk of a 
Fig of wild Crow-foot, bruiſed with Spirit of Wine, and a 
lied to the fleſhy Part of the Arm, on the affected Side, raiſes 
Bliters, which remove the Tooth-ach. Ettmuller affirms for a 
Truth, that the Root of Leadwort bruiſed, and applied for a 
Night to the Wriſt, in the Morning leaves a Spot of a leaden 
Colour, and removes the Pain of Teeth. In AH. N. C. 
Dec. 2. we are told from Bartboline, that the ſame Effect is 
uced by Applications of Horſe-radiſh, and other Sub- 
ces — with a volatile acrid Salt, to the Cubit. In 
the laſt-quoted Work, Dec. 2. tis ſaid, that the Tooth-ach is 
removed by a Liniment compoſed of eight Cantharides, three Heads 
of Garlick, and a proper Quantity of Theriaca, applied to the 
Bending of the Elbow in a Linen Cloth. In my Opinion, theſe 
Remedies may, with Succeſs, be uſed in violent Tooth-achs, 
eſpecially ſuch as ariſe from an acrid and corroſive Serum lodg'd 
about the Nerve, partly with an Intention to eliminate this peccant 
Matter, and partly with a View to derive the violent and impe- 
tuous Motion of the Spirits from the Membranes of the Tooth 
to other Parts. Veſicatories, as alſo nervous, antiſpaſmodic, 
and anodyne Medicines, are with great Succeſs applied, either 
behind or below the Ears; becauſe the Artery, together with 
the Nerve and Vein lying under the Ear, enters the inferior 
Jaw-bone, and is diſtributed to the Roots of all the Teeth fix'd 
in it. By this means, therefore, the acrid Serum, flowing down 
to the Teeth, is moſt commodiouſly diverted, and carry'd off 
in another Direction, or the impetuous Motion of the Spirits 
in that particular Nerve is ſooth'd and abated. For this very 
Reaſon, a ſtrong Compreſſion with the Fingers, behind the in- 
ferior Jaw-bone, during the Paroxyſm of a Tooth-ach, gene- 
rally alleviates the Pain, ſo long as the Compreſſion is continu'd. 
Beſides, we obſerve in Practice, that, by applying to the Tem- 
ples, as alſo below the Orbit, Plaiſters prepared of nervous and 
antiſpaſmodic Ingredients, 22 Maſtich, Peruvian Balſam, 
Extract of Caſtor, Camphire, Oil of Nutmegs, Saffron, and, 
in violent Pains, expreſſed Oil of Henbane, with an Addition 
of Opium, quickly afford Relief, becauſe the Ramifications of 
the Nerve liftributed to the Temporal Muſcles, ariſe from the 
ſame common Origin with the Nerves convey'd to the Cavities 
of the Teeth. the Nerve under the Orbit is immediately 
diſtributed to the anterior Teeth of the upper Jaw. 
When the Teeth are looſe, either in conſequence of a Con- 
ſumption, a Corruption, a ſcorbutic and putrid Exulceration of 
the Gums, or an Imbecillity and Weakneſs. of the Nerves, 
1 * 


. 


uri 
diate Cauſe of the Diſorder, -we are alſo to uſe external Medi- 
eines for cleanſing and ing the Gums. In a Corroſion, 
or fetid Smell, of the Gums, and a Looſeneſs of the Teeth 
produced thereby, I recominend, above all other Medicines, 
the following Liquor : ö a 


ake of Maſtich, -Myrrh, and Gum Elemi, each two 

| Drams ; of the Herbs Germander, Clary, Sage, and the. 
Leaves of Myrtle, each two Pugils ; of the Flowers of 
red Roſes, three Pugils ; of Alum, one Dram and an half; 

of Clove-gilly-flowers, one Dram; of red French Wine; 
eight Ounces ; of camphorated Spirit of Wine, one Ounce: 
Let an Extract be made in a due Degree of Heat; and to 
= filtrated Liquor may be added different Quantities of 
the P 


This Liquor, when frequently held in the Mouth, and ap- 
plied immediately to the Gum, powerfully preſerves hve | 
from farther Putrefaction, fixes the Teeth, and regenerates 
the conſum'd Fleſh. But, for the ſame Intention, and with 
equal Succeſs, we may uſe the Eſſence of Peruvian Balſam, 
mixed with the balſamic Liquor, and a proper Quantity of the 
Honey of Roſes; which Preparation is poſſeſſed of a very re · 
markable cleanſing and corroborating Quality. Sometimes ſo. 
obſtinate an Ulceration of the Gums happens, as will not yield 
to the moſt efficacious and beſt-choſen Remedies, but leaves 
open and running Ulcers; in which Caſe we are carefully to 
examine, whether the Diſorder does not proceed from a Caries 
of the Tooth; and if it does, the Caries is either to be totall 
extirpated and removed, or the Tooth itſelf to be extracted. 
Beſides, in order to preſerve the Teeth from Blackneſs, 
Caries, and tartareous Concretions, as alſo with a View tv 
ſtrengthen and corroborate the Gums, it is highly beneficial 
ſometimes, eſpecially in the Morning before Breakfaſt, to waſh 
the Mouth, and — the Teeth, with Wine in which Sage has 
been infuſed. This Practice is alſo to be recommended to old 
Perſons, whoſe Teeth are looſe in conſequence of a Weak- 
neſs of the Nerves ; as alſo to thoſe who have the Mis- 
fortune of a fetid and diſagreeable Breath. When no new 
Teeth ſupply the Place of the old, tis beyond the Power of the 
Phyſician to force Nature; for which Reaſon a palliative Cure 
muſt be uſed, and the Art of the Surgeon muſt ſupply the 
Defe& of Nature, by providing the Joie with artificial 
Teeth, made either of Ivory, or the Tooth of the Sea-horſe ; 
which, however, are rather ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of 
Speech and Ornament, than thoſe of Maſtication, ſince | 
muſt be taken out when the Patient eats, Theſe arti- 
ficial Teeth are not only mutually tied to each other, but 
alſo to the natural and ſound Teeth, either with a ſmall Wire 
of Silver or Gold, or with a Piece of Thread, an Inſtance of 
which Part, in the third Chapter of his ſecond Book, gives 
from Hippocrates, A. Benedictus, in the 22d Chapter of his 
third Book, tells us of Merulus Alexandrinus, that, after his natural 
Teeth had fallen out, he, with a Piece of Gold Wire, fixed 
artificial ones in his Gums, in order to aſſiſt his Pronunciation. 
But the Hiſtories of Teeth quickly replaced, and becoming 
firm in their Sockets, after having 3 knock'd out, are, 
judicious Authors, looked upon as fabulous; as alſo the 
of that Lady, who, wanting a Tooth, ordered one of her 
Footman's to be extracted from his, and inſerted into her own 
Gums; upon which it is ſaid to have taken Root, and remain'd 
fix'd in the Socket. 

When there. is a violent Hzmo e from exulcerated or 
ſcorbutic Gums, which is 2 obſerved by Practitioners, 
and is not altogether free from Danger, beſides internal Diapho- 
retics, together with ſuch Medicines as correct the Acrimony, 
and check the Efferveſcence, of the Blood, we are alſo to pre- 
ſeribe the external Uſe of ſtrongly conglutinating Applications. 
In Cafes of this Nature I have found ſin Succeſs from 
highly reQify'd Spirit of Wine, from well ſaturated Eſſence of 
Amber, or from a 1 prepared of the Decoction of Pome- 

ranate-bark and Balauſtine- flowers, and the Syrup of acid 

omegranates; for, by theſe Preparations, the r is 
excellently ſtopt. But if it ſhould prove ſo violent as to reſiſt 
all the Methods uſed for checking it, we are then, as Tulpius 
juſtly adviſes, to have recourſe to that Species of Fungus call'd 

it. 


Among the ſeveral thi 


ics, and Decoctions of the Woods; 
the Blood and Lymph, and removing the imme 


which prove injurious to the Sub- 
ſtance of the Teeth, Cold deſerves our firſt Attention; for, 
according to Hippocrates, in the eighteenth Aphor. of his 
fifth Se&. <* Cold is an Enemy to the Bones, Teeth, Nerves, 
Brain, and ſpinal Marrow,” As Cold is highly prejudicial 
to the exſanguious Parts, as alſo to thoſe furniſhed with an ex- 
quiſite Power of Senſation, ſo, in every violent Pain or Indiſ- 
poſition of the Teeth, I adviſe the Patient carefully to guard 


__ intenſe Cold. Hence the Face ought always, but more 
pecially during the Paroxyſm, to be kept warm; neither ought 


- 


irit of Scurvy-graſs, according to the Intention of 
yſician. | 2 


DEN 


the cold Air to have a free Acceſs to the Cheeks; This is the 


the Pain of an excavated Tooth is conſiderably 
| Cavity is exactly fill'd with Pieces of Lead or 
—_— oreftus, in the eleventh Obſervation of his four- 
teenth , in order to prevent a free Acceſs of the Air, 
orders à Patient, afllifted with the Tooth-ach, neither to fleep 
with his Mouth open, nor to ſpeak much; for which Reaſon 
the Mouth is alſo to be always waſhed with warm, but never 
with cold, Water. But, at the ſame time, too intenſe a Heat 
is alſp prejudicial to the Teeth ; for, according to the fixtechth 
Apbor. of the fifth Se. of Hippocrates's Apbori , The too 
4 t Uſe of hot things is attended with a Relaxation of 
<< the Fleſh, and a Weakneſs of the Nerves ; for; by too in- 
d renſe Heat, the Spirits are diſſipated, and the Fibres, of 
„ courſe, relaxed.“ This happens becauſe the — — of 
the Nerves, which principally conſiſts in a due Degree of Dry- 
neſa, is deſtroy d. For this Reaſon ſcorbutic Patients, and 
ſueh as have looſe Teeth, or are ſubject to large 

from them, ought carefully to avoid every thing which is eit 
too hot, or too moiſt. Accordingly the Schola Salernitana has 
_ juſtly eſtabliſhed this as a Maxim: Pultes ferventes fuciunt 

n e Dentes : Hot Subſtances produce a Corruption 
the Teeth, | 
All Acids, and more 2 thoſe of the corroſive Kind, 
Ave highly prejudicial to the Texture of the Teeth; for, by 
means of theſe, a Stupor of the Teeth is not only brought on, 
but their - Subſtance is alſo gradually diſſolv'd and oy'd. 
Among all the Subſtances of this Kind, the Spirit of Nitre is 
the moſt prejudicial, ſince, in a ſhort time, it is ſaid to convert 
the moſt ſolid Tooth into a Fluid. Phyſicians, therefore, inju- 
diciouſly order Patients, who are defirous of white Teeth, to 
uſe theſe Spirits, becauſe they muſt neceſſarily prove noxious to 
the Teeth, by rendering them highly friable. Hence we are 
not to regard Mantanus, who, in Conſult, Medic. 3. highly 
extols theſe acid and corroſive Liquors for cleanſing and 
whitening the Teeth, _ Quantities of Acids, taken in- 
ternally, ſuch as aceſcent Wines and Ales, by generating a 
tic Acrimony in the Blood and Lymph, contribute 


Reaſon 
abated, if 


of matiſm ; for, in Practice, we o 


greatly to bring on a Corruption and Caries of the Teeth, to- 


ether with a Corroſion the Gums. Beſides, all viſcid 
bſtances, Preparations of Milk, Cheeſe, Sweet-meats, and 
Things prepared with Sugar, are prejudicial to the Teeth ; 
partly becauſe ſupply the Principles of a ſcorbutic Blood, 
and partly becauſe, by the Groſſneſs of their Parts, they ad- 
here. to 4 Subſtance of the Gums, cover them with a fetid 
and viſcid Matter, and, by that means, obſtruct their Perſpi- 
ration : For there is no Part of the human Body, to which, on 
account of its Nutrition, Perſpiration is not neceſſary. Hence 
the tophaceous Matter, the Corruption, and the Blackneſs of 
the Teeth, are produced. Vegetables of the garlick Kind, as 
alſo all Subſtances. which are too acrid, ſaline, aromatic, and 
ſpirituous, are injurious to the Teeth ; as alſo all Subſtances 
which, by their ſaline and acrimonious Quality, either com- 
municate a Taint to the. Lymph, contribute to the Production 
of a Scurvy, or depraye and corrupt the Nouriſhment of the 
Teeth and Gums; 

Preparations of Mercury, whether internally exhibited, or 
externally apply'd, are alſo highly prejudicial to the Subſtance 
of the Teeth ; for, by mercurial Unctions, intended to raiſe a 
Balivation in obſtinate chronical Diſeaſes, we obſerve, that an 
Inftability and Blackneſs of the Teeth, togethet with a fetid 
Corruption and Relaxation of the Gums, are produced, partly 
by the corroding and cauſtic Quality of the Mercury, occaſion'd 
by an Acceſſion of Salts, and partly beeauſe, . 7 the 

ibres of the glandulous and nervous Parts, it fills them with a 
large Quantity of Moiſture: We muſt alſo obſerve; that 
Opiates never fail to prove highly injurious to the Teeth, as we 


may ſee in MH. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 2: Ob/. 163. _ -4 


venting the Influx of the Spirit, they diſpoſe the T 
only — become looſe, but alſo to fall out: In conſiderable In- 
flammations, the Uſe of Opium may eaſily bring on a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus, or even Death; an Inſtance of which 
occurs in Foreſt. Obſervat. Lib. 14: Obſ. 6. in Scholiis: But 
lates are princi 
egmatic Habits ; becauſe they induce Stupors, Vertigos, 
and Obſtructions of the Head, according to the Obſeryation 
of Salmuth, in Cant. 3. Obſ. 32. Tis reported, that Tooth- 
drawers facilitate the Extraction of Teeth by Applications of 
the Seeds of Henbane and Opium; for which Reaſon; theſe 
Subſtances are never to be ufed, except in Caſes where the 
Pain is highly intenſe; and *tis always more expedient to 
preſcribe them mix'd with Purgatives, Di ies, and 
Alexipharmics, than alone. The ſmoking T in con- 
ſequence of its anodyne and diſſipating 
violent Tooth-achs to be condemned, fince we find, from Ex- 
perience, that it produces Effect:. But, at the fame 
time, I will not deny, that immoderate Uſe of it may 
produce an Inſtability and falling out of the Teeth, in con- 
ſequence of its. narcgtic Quality. With reſpect to Denti- 
* See one. we tatnnc, we muſt obſerve; 
OL, £9 { 


y injurious to old Perſons, and Patients of 


s _# = - 
ties, is not in 


, 


frequent] 


. Hoffman tells us, that he has obſfrv'd a 


DEN 

chat 'tis an idle and pernicious Pratice to uſe ſharp Powdettz 
ſuch as thoſe prepat'd of calcin'd Flint, Pumice-ſtone, and 
Cotal, becauſe, by theſe, the Subſtance of the Teetli is con- 
ſumed and abraded: "Tis therefore nt, entirely 
abſtain from them, and only to uſe Sfabs-eyes, calcin 
Shells, and the Bone of the Cuttle-fifh, "reduced to a fine 
Powder ; with which may be mix d the Powders of Nutmeg, 
Orris, Maſtich, Alum, and u lictle Muſk. © This is an ex 
lent Powder; not only fot tleanfirig and fixing the 2 
alſo for rendering the Breath grateful and agreeable. | 
thisz or ſome othet ſuch Powdet, the Teeth, if poſſible, are to 
be rub'd after every Meal, but not roughly. For this Pu . 
we may take the large Roots of Mallows, or Matſhmallows, 
well clean'd, and immerſed in Vinegar of Roſes; With the 
Extremities of theſe Roots, bruiſed and ſprinkled with the 
above-mentioned! Powder, we are gently to abrade and wipe 
away the Sofdes adhering to the Teeth. Frederic Hoffman, or 
Dentibus, eorum orbit, & Cura; 


Farther Ons xv ations of the Toorn- Ach. 


The Tooth-ach ſeems to be a 2388 Species of Rheu- 
obſerve Pains of the 
Joints, Scapulæ, and Shoulders, tranſlated to one Side of the 
ead, the Teeth of which they attack ih a moſt violent man- 
ner. On the con , Pains of the and Teeth are 

nt to change thelr Seat, ard fall down u 

the Shoulders, the Arms, and the Scapulæ. As a Rheuniat 
is generally produced by any Intemperature ot ſudden Change 
of Air, ſo alſo a Tooth-ach is generally excited lu ſuch as are 
previouſly diſpoſed to it, eſpecially if they happen to be of a 
cacochymic Habit, by their ſuddenly removing from a warm 
to a cold Air, or by the ſudden Viciflitudes of Heat and Cold, 
in the Spring and Autumn: As Rheumatiſms ate mote incl- 
dent to Women than to Men, fo alſo are Tooth-aths,” and that 
for the ſame Reaſons; © Beſides, though theſe two Diſorders are 
leſs frequently incident to Men than to Women, yet they ge- 
nerally prove far more ſevere in the former, than in the latter. 
There is a certain Analogy, not only between a Rheumatiſm 

and a Tooth-ach, but alſo between a Tooth-ach and a Gout 

for as arthritic Diſorders are atcompanied with Pain, Redneſi, 
Swelling, and a light Fever, ſo the ſamt Symptoms are obs 
ſerved to attend a Tooth-ach: Beſides, tis confirm'd 4 

Experience, that ſuch as are ſubje& to rheumatic or arthri 
Diſorders, are rarely afflicted with Tooth-achs, but, for the 
moſt part, have their Teeth ſound and entire ; whereas thoſe 
who are free from thoſe Diſorders of the Muſcles atid Joints, 
are generally, for that Reaſon, more ſubſect to Tooth-achs, 
As in Rheumatiſms and Gouts, ſo alſo in Tooth-achs, thoſe 
who have been once afflifted, are eafily, and, by every flight 
Cauſe, ſubjected to freſh Attacks of the Difotder, on account 
of the Weakneſs which theſe Diſeaſes generally leave in the 
Parts; ſo that a Gout, a Rheumatiſm, and a Tooth-ach, ſeem 
to be but one and the ſame Diſeaſe, appearing with different 
Degrees of 9 attacking different Parts, and therefore ac- 
company'd with Symptoms ſeemingly different, though produc'd 
by one common Cauſe. Hence it follows, that the Regimet 
and Method of living, proper in one of theſe Diſorders, muſt of 
courſe be ſo in the other alſo: But theſe Things are fo obvious 
to every Perſon who will only allow himſelf to think, that 
there is no Neceſſity for a longer or more explicit Illuſtration of 
them. When Tooth achs are fo intenſely violent, as to reſiſt 
the Force, and elude the Efficacy, of all other Medicines, 
very ſingular and utiex- 
by the following Pills, invented by 


ed Relicf; afforded 
imſelf: 


Take of the Piluke Aloephangin#, one Dram ; of the 
Pilubæ de Styrace, half a Dram; and of the Extract of 
Saffron, fix Grains : Mix up into a Maſs, of which form 
1 ſix ot eight of Which are to be exhibited for 

Fil» | | 


Obſervations on the DsxT1TION of CHILDREN: 
Nature has not thought fit, that Men ſhould be born with 
Teeth ; but hath more wiſely provided for fucking Infants, by 
making their Teeth ces; The firſt Principles of 
which, yet in the Womb, are merely membranous Filaments, 
fil'd with a nutritive Juice, which ate firſt inſpiſſated into'a 
Mucus, then hatden'd to a Cartilage; and, laſtly, contract a 
bony Firmneſs. Though the Time of Dentition varies as much 
as the Conſtitution of Infants, ſome having Teeth in ſeven or 
nine Monchs, others ſcarcely in the Space of a Year, yet 


y this Order is obſerved in the Eruption : The Tactſores 
ripen'd by the Attrition of the Nipples in ſucking, and 
make an Eruption firſt in the lower Jaw-bone ; the 
s break out. 


| ſuc> 


Uncaſineſs ; and hence ariſes a 
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DEN 


enerally nothing but a more low and pai 

Teeth through the Gums, and may be known 
Signs: They firſt burn with a preternatural 
i d, as it were, with ſudden Frights; you 
may obſerve them ſtart in their Sleep, which is very much 
diſturb'd, and cry more frequently ; they ſuck the Milk more 


tion, which is 
Eruption of the 
by the „ 

cat, and are ſc 


greedily from the Breaſt, and more frequently put their Hands 
to their Mouths. All this time the Jaws, in the fore Part of 
the Mouth, begin to ſwell, and, when ſwell'd, become white 
or red ; a greater Quantity of Saliva is frequently diſcharged 
into the Fauces ; a tenacious Lymph frequently hangs out at 
their Mouths, and the Belly is either coſtive, or the F@ces are 
cvacuated by a Diarrhœa. Theſe Symptoms are accompanied 
with others much more dangerous, ſuch as convulſive and 
ileptic Motions, acute Fevers, violent Contorſions of the 
Jav-bone and other Symptoms of a like Nature, which have 
different Effects, according to the different ces of the 
Difficulty of Dentition, and the Senſibility of the tender 
Patients, 
_. The Cauſe of difficult Dentition eeds ſometimes from 
the Teeth, and ſometimes from the Gums : From the former, 
when the Teeth, endeavouring to force their Paſſage, are 
either too big, or too ſharp, as the Canini, or Oculares ; or 
when, by growin too ſlowly, they corrode, pinch, and per- 
forate the Gums, too long a time; or when many grow 
out at the ſame time too haſtily ; From the latter, if their 
Texture be ſo groſs and ſtrong, as to prevent the Teeth, which 
are conceal'd in the Sockets of the Jaw-bones, from making 
their way freely. 

As the Fleſh of the Gums, which is very ſenſible, being 
made up of various membranous and nervous Fibres, muſt, in 
a great meaſure, be hurt, prick'd, and inflam'd, by ſuch a 
violent Protruſion of the Teeth, we are not to wonder, that an 
Itching, Heat, and Pain of the Gums, accompanies a flow 
Dentition; or, becauſe of the vehement Irritation, and the 
conſequent Commotion of the nervous Syſtem, that ſudden 
Frights, Startings, want of Reſt, V omitings, Aſthmas, Coughs, 
and even convulſive and epileptic Fits, ſhould enſue; eſpecially 
if the Infants have previouſly labour'd under either a natural 
'or adyentitious Weakneſs of the Brain, or nervous Syſtem, 
and a Diſpoſition to y Contractions; which afterwards 
palpably diſcovers itſelf, and is increaſed, when they are ſeiz d 
with acute Pains, or the Attacks of a Fever, 

Neither will it be difficult to find out. the Reaſon, why the 
Belly, under a Difficulty of Dentition, ſhould be either pre- 
ternaturally coſtive, or too ſoluble ; for ſince ſuch is the Na- 
ture of any vehement Pain, and of this alſo which ariſes from 
the Teeth, that it excites Spaſms through the whole Body, and 
at the ſame time injures alſo the Prime Vie, this corrupts 
and ſours the Milk ; and the free Diſcharge of the Belly, de- 
pending thereon, is either accelerated or retarded, 

As to the Prognoſtics, we often find Dentition dangerous 
and fatal to Children; for thoſe violent and ſevere Diſtempers, 
which, as I have faid, either attend or follow it, frequently 
bring on ſuch a Weakneſs of the Parts, that the Infant has not 
Strength to go through the Dentition ; and then the other 
Symptoms increafe the more. Dentition is the moſt dangerous 
to Infants who are plethoric, and to thoſe alſo who become, in 
a manner, languid and heavy by too much Sleep; which is a 
Sign of a ſubſequent Convulſion, according to Hippocrates ; 
4 4 alſo aſſerts, that Infants are more flow in —. — their 
Teeth, if they have a Cough, and that their tender Bodies are 
more extenuated on this Occaſion; which muſt certainly be the 
Caſe, becauſe the Cough diminiſhes the Strength — for 
the Protruſion of the Teeth, and ſhews that there is a great 
deal of viſcid and acrid Juices in the Body; which, as they 
. vehemently irritate the Gums, muſt undoubtedly be very 
troubleſome to Infants, whilſt they breed their Teeth, In like 
manner, thoſe are in a more dangerous Condition who are 
coſtive, than thoſe who are ſoluble, in their Bodies ; though 
we know by Experience, that both the one and the other have 
died of Convulſions, excited by the Pain, during the Paroxyſm 
7 2 2 alſo * ſe in this Caſe to know, whe- 

er the Infants very delicate, or are t by paſſionate 
Parents; for, if fo, ä — — will A206 fa happen, 
and be of more dangerous Conſequence z though all that arc 
ſeiz'd with Convulſſons do not die. Finally, by how much 
greater the Difficulty, and the longer the Time, of the Eruption 
of the Teeth is, ſo much greater is the Danger, leſt Nature 
ſhould be too much weaken'd, and at. laſt fink under the 
Diſorder, But as to what Hippocrates farther advances in the above 
quoted Place, about Infants eſcaping Convulſions, provided they 
have an acute Fever, and their recovering more eaſily in Win- 
ter, than in Summer, I ſhall leave to the Experience of others. 


I De CURE. 2 
Ile that would effectually cure thoſe Diſtempem that threaten 
Infants, ought, in the Place, carefully to advert to the 
Time affign'd by Nature for Dentition, which. is commonly 
About the ſeventh Month ; and ſhould, before the Difficulty of 
2 | 


ſuch as Wine, Aromatics, and fuch-like 3 and rather make 
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Dentition begins, take care that he eats nothing which is ſolid 
or hot, but the moſt thin Aliments, and the thinneſt Sorbitions. 
And, as the Temperature of the Nurſe, and a proper Regu 
lation of Diet, is of ſingular Uſe to the ſucking Infant, 
ought to be taken, that ſhe abſtains from all heating ce: 


uſe of alterative and moiſtening Things, and accuſtom berſelf 
to the Drinking of Water. "Theſe may and ought to 
be attended to at the time of the Eruption, as. well as before it 
becomes troubleſome. $45] ; 19 ea 
In the Method of Cure, the principal Thing to be adverted to 
is, to alleviate the Pain and Inflamamation, which are oom 
monly attended with flight Fevers, Convulſions, and Diat- 
rhœas ; as alſo to relax and ſoften the Gums,” which will for- 
ward the Eruption, For anſwering this Intention, Medicines 
poſſeſs d of à precipitating Qu are, of all others, the 
moſt effectual: Of this Kind, the principal are Jellies of Hart. 
horn, diflolv'd in ſome proper Liquor, with Effence of wild 
Poppies, and a few Drops of the anodyne mineral Liquor e 
hibited at proper Intervals. - A proper Doſe of the following 
Mixture may be alſo frequently _ exhibited” with fingular 
1 90. 


Succeſs: 


Take of the Waters of Lilies of the Valley, of Lime- 
flowers, and Cowſlips, each one Ounce; of the Pu. 
Marchionis, and diaphoretic Antimony, each one Scruple; 
of Saffron, a few Grains ; of the Syrups of Garden 
Piony, and wild Poppies, each one Dram; adding a few 
Drops of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. t Rom Kir 

As, in all violent Diſtempers incident to Infants, it is oſten 
of more Uſe to give Medicines to the Nurſe, than to the 

Infant; ſo in all vehement Symptoms of a'flow Dentition, we 

ought to obſerve the ſame Rule. This Intention I have often 

ſeen excellently anſwered by exhibiting antiſpaſmodie Medi- 
cines to the Nurſe ;. ſuch as Powders compoſed of Piony-roof, 
uncalcin'd Hartſhorn, the foffile Unicorn, Amber, Caſtor, 

and other Ingredients of a like Nature. | (996973 

Nothing tends more to increaſe and augment the Impetus 
of the Humours to the upper Parts, than à long - protracted 

Coſtiveneſs, and the Flatulencies and Spaſms thereby produced 

in the Inteſtines, which are lin'd with a nervous Coat. Where- 

fore, what a Phyſician ought principally to z is to render 
the Body of the Infant ſufficiently ſoluble by emollient and 
oleous Clyſters, and that of the Nurſe by proper Purgatives, 
leſt the Cure ſhould be either retarded, or totally prevented, by 

ſuch a noxious Cauſe. f 
But we may alſo make uſe of external Remedies, applied to 

the Gums ; — the ſoftening and relaxing of which, Cream, 

ſweet Butter alone, or mix'd with Honey, conduces very much ; 
nor is it of leſs Uſe to apply a Fig, divided in the Middle, to 
the Part where the Tooth is endeavouring to force itsWay, and 
begets a Swelling, Pain, and Heat; or to apply the Marrow of 

Calves Legs, Mucilage of Quince-ſeed, with a ſmall Quantity 

of the Yolk of an Egg, diſſolv'd in Roſe-water, and the 

Syrup of Violets, or ow Brains, which is reckon'd an excel- 

lent Specific in this Caſe ; And what we find to be of ſingular 

Efficacy here is, a Liniment prepared of Sperma Ceti, the 

Syrup of -white Poppies, Oil of ſweet Almonds, Saffron, and 

Nitre, and applied as an Ointment to the F leſh of the Gum 

that is affected. A Cruſt of white Bread, boil'd in Milk, and 

mix'd with a little Oil of Roſes and Saffron, is mightily re- 

commended by ſome, as an Anodyne for Pain and Inflam- 

mations. | 
But, if. the Teeth ſhould not make any Eruption, we muft 
make an Inciſion on the Gums, and, with a Knife, cut the 

Membranes next to the Extremities of the Teeth; and 

2 I have frequently found ſuceeſsful. ** 

difficult Dentition, all Things of a heating purgative 

Nature, ſpirituous Things held to the Noſtrils, and Aſtringents 

applied to the Gums by way of Ointment, are pernicious 3 

becauſe, while the Motions are accelerated through the whole 

Body, the Symptoms are heighten'd, and the Fever, which id 

a more frequent, and, for moſt part, an individual Con- 

comitant of Pain, is thereby increaſed. And, for this Reaſon, 

Mothers are much to blame, who keep their Children under 

too hot a Regimen, or keep them in too warm Beds and 

Rooms, while they are ſciz'd with thoſe Diſtempers which are 

attended with Pain, a Fever, and Inflammation; Since we 

conceive greater Hopes of a Recovery from a free Diſcharge of 
the Belly, Corroboratives or Aſtringents ought not, by any 
means, to be uſed ; for I have always obſerved them to be of 
dangerous Conſequence, and have feen Convulſions, with other 
Symptoms, much ſooner, and more certainly, follow thereupon. 
* Chirurgical Operations relative to the TEETH. 


Some Perſons. have Weir Teach and Js «tb Slofely and 


violently preſſed r, that they cannot be ted for the 
Admiſſion of Food, or the clear Utterance of 8 
er 


«ak ein. Bod as £08. at. 42 3 at leaned 
order ſeems to be owing, tb a Rigidity or Spaſm in the 
r e 
Spaſm of the Jaw. This Sott of Spaſm or Convulſion pro- 
— 2 7 — the ſame Cauſe; for ſometimes it is 
excited by a Wound in the Nerves or Tendons in ſome Part o 
the Body, or Her the Amputation of an Arm or Leg; as 
have frequently bſerved in ; and ſometimes it is cauſed 
an Iuſlammation of the Jaw itſelf, or the Muſcles of the 
auces. a3 ind | 6 I vw Lia . 
* When the Diſorder proceeds from a Wound, you ate firſt of 
all to examine; whether any extraneous Matter be retained in 
the Wound, and ſo occaſions theſe Spaſms ; ſor when this is 
found and extracted, the ſpaſmodie Motions immediately ceaſe, 
though they obſtinately reſiſted all nervous Medicines. If no 
foreign Body lies concealed in the Wound, you may reaſonably 
Fude, that the Spaſms proceed from an Injury of the 
eryes or Tendons ; and muſt therefore have recourſe to the 
\emedies provided in theſe Caſes, ſuch as Balſam of Peru, 
alſam of Capaiva, Oil of Turpentine, or a Mixture of this 
il, and Hungary-water, moderately heated, and  now-and- 
then infuſed into the Wound; after. which muſt be applied 
ſome digeſtive Cataplaſm, compoſed of Scotdium, Worm wood, 
Southernwood, with Flowers of Elder, Flowers of Chamo- 
mile, and ſuch others, boil'd in Wine, If theſe, and other 
proper R medies, fail of Succeſs, you are obliged totally to 
Danger wounded Nerve, unleſs it cannot be done [without 


anger of preſent Death 4 after which, - theſe Spaſms and 
-onvulſions will ceaſe in leſs Time than you could imagine. 
Sometimes the injured Nerve is ſo profoundly ſeated as to be 
ceſſible, or not to be divided without imminent Danger of 
Death, This, indeed, is a miſerable Caſe ; but yet there is 
one only Remedy, which is, ſpeedily to cut off the Arm or 
„in which the. injur'd Nerve is ſeated, if the Patient has 
Strength enough to bear it. If the Diſorder h after the 
mputation of a. Limb, the Cure is much eaſier to be per- 
m'd ; for, in this Caſe, it often ceaſes of itſelf, as ſoon as 
the Ligature on the Veſſels, or the Ribs of Vitriol, applied to 
reſtrain the Hemorrhage, are temoved. Ip the mean time, 
*tis no unuſual thing for the moſt efficacious Medicines, and 
the moſt proper Methods for Relief, to prove ineffectual in 
this Diſorder ; ſo that I have frequently. ſeen Patients, labour- 
ing under it, periſh in the lamentable and calamitous 
Condition. hen an Inflammation of the Tonkils, or of the 
Muſcles, by which the Jaw-bone. is ſupported; hinders the 
"Teeth From receding. from each other, the belt Method is to 
remove this Inflammation, by the ſame Meaſures uſed. for the 
Cure of other Inflammations; for when it is removed, the 
Rigidity and Stiffneſs. of the Jaw-bones and Mouth will, of 
courſe, gradually ceaſe, But leſt, during this State, the Patient 
ſhould be too much waſted with Hunger, 'tis 2 neceſ- 
22 to exhibit Broths, warm Ale, prepared with the Volks of 
Eggs, Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, Jellies of Hartſhorn, and 
js highly nutritive Preparations, which + be ſup'd even 
with the Teeth cloſe. Beſides, if Neceſſity ſhould require it, 
purging Claes compounded of the like Ingredients, are to 
in a | | | 
—— Phyſicians have invented Inſtruments. of different 
Kinds for. ſeparating the Jaws, commonly call'd Specula Oris, 
or Specilla Oricularia, By the Aſſiſtance of thele, one of 
which is exhibited in Tab. 41. Fig. 12. and another Fig. 13. 
both Aliments and Medicines may, indeed, be more commo- 
diouſly exhibited ; but, at the ſame time, I am fo far from 
recommending their Uſe as ſalutary and beneficial in all Caſes, 
that I am perſuaded every judicious Surgeon muſt look upon it 
as hurtful and pernicious, in ſome, Nor, indeed, can it well be 
otherwiſe, ſince by the violent and forcible Separation of the 
Teeth, the Inflammation of the Muſcles, and, conſequently, 
the Spaſms and Pain, muſt neceſſarily be increaſed z whereas 
the Patient might be much more mild iy treated, and the Dan- 
of — the Inflammation ſhun'd, by the Patient's 
ea ſorbile and nutritive Preparations, in the manner beſore- 
mentioned. So that the Uſe of theſe Inſtruments may juſtly 
be rejected and condemned, not only as trifling and unneceſlary, 
but alſo as cruel, and productive of the worſt of Conſequences, 
Nor does the Practice of Dionis, a celebrated French Surgeon, 
ſeem to deſerve a more favourable Cenſure ; for in Caſes 
where by theſe Inſtruments the Teeth cannot be ſeparated for 
the Exhibition of Aliments or Medicines, he forthwith or- 
ders a Tooth to be taken out, for that Purpoſe, - But in 
Caſes where there is a Neceſlity for opening the Teeth pretty 
wide, either in order to diſcover ſome Diſorder of the 
Bout, or to prom ſome Operation onthe Palate, Ton- 
„or Feeth, I am ſo far from condeming theſe Inſtruments, 
that, for this Purpoſe, I recommend the Speculum Oris, re- 
preſented, in Tab. 41. Fig. 13. or ſome other Inſtrument ca- 
pable of anſwering the ſame End. | ' 


De Methods of cleanſing foul and black T's x TH. _ 
Since by means of thoſe yellow, blackiſh, and unſeemly 
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Scales, which formetimes cover the Thad, he Mien. 4s, tok 
only conſiderably 22 and the e dilagreeable; 
but alſo the Teeth themſelves rendepld looſe . it Frome Neuf 
neceſſary to cleanſe and dete 9 and ſoul Tee 
wk all 1 For _ —_ there 1 various . 
ſtruments us'd, ſuch, ag, tl in Tab, . by K- 
e 16. and 17. . Some of theſe,, accordin — 
ſeveral Intentions, are nartow at the Apex, or Point A; 
ſome of them broad, ſome of them ſharp, and others. of them 
arch'd, in the Form of a Scythe, as in Ng. 17. Buy all e 
them may be either fix d in one common Handle, repreſented 
2 Letter B, in Ag. 14. or they may alſo be fix'd. in 
Handles peculiar to themſelves, as_ in Figures 16, And 37; 
taken from Fouchard, _ Applying es near the Gum, 
FF 
Hand; theſe Scales are to be rendet'd looſe, and gradus 
abraded. But this is to be done cautioully, leſt the Gu 
ſhould be dilacerated, or the Tooth, itſelf raſbly pull'd out; 
After this, the moſt proper Method to be taken is, far. ſon 
Days ſufficiently to rub the Teeth and Gums with A 
Tincture of Lac; or 8 of Roſes, mix d with a 
few Drops of the Spirit of Salt f itrioly, for, by this means, 
the Teeth are not only render incomparably — but the 
Gums are alſo corroborated and ſtrengthen d. Not long 

I . aw a Tooth-cleaner in Saxony, who, tho' he Was —.— 
with all theſe Inſtruments, yet, b means of that ſingle one 


repreſented by Fig. 17.. quickly abrad from the 
Teeth of ſeveral Perſons in my Preſence, .., _ —— 
But, leſt freſh Scales and Blacknef, ſhould again deforni 
and diſarder the Teeth; tis neceſſary always to have a good 

th may be cleans'd, 


and render'd white and firm, every lixth or ſeventh Day 3; for 
rubbing the Tecth too often, or with, ſuch Subſtances ag are 
too zcrid, crude, and draſtic, proves almoſt as prejudicial,. as 
a total Neglect of them. Thus, the ſharp Powder prepar'd of 
Pumice-ſtone, | Bricks, Coral, the Aſhes; of Tobacco, and 
other Subſtances of a like Nature, too powerfully. wears away 
and, abrades the Teeth; And Spirits, alſo, and more eſpect- 
ally thoſe of Vitriol and Salt, gradually corrode and conſu 
them. The ſafeſt and moſt innocent Dentifrices are pre 55 
of milder Subſtances; ſuch as Crabs-eyes, Mother . of Pearl, 
calcin'd Shells, calcin d Hartſhorn, Chalk, Root of Horen- 
tine Orris, Myrrh, and other Subſtances of a like Nature, 
reduc'd to Powder, and mix'd together. When the Gums 
are leſs firm; we may... commodiouſly add a few Drops of 
the Spirit of Salt, or that of Vitriol, The Compoſition for 


Dentifrice in Readineſs ; by which fo 


this Purpoſe may be prepar'd in the following Manner ; 
Take of calcin'd Chalk, of red Myrrh, of the Roots of 
Florentine Orris, and of calcin'd Hartſhorn, each one or 
two  Drams ; and of the Spirit of Salt, between three 
and ſix Drops: Mix, and reduce to a fine Powder to be 
kept for Ule, Or, hy 0 


Take of cilcin'd Shells, and calcin'd Mother of Pearl 
each two' Drams ; of Dragon's-blood, one Dram ; and 


f Ear le: Mix, 
F 1 1 Nan. 


In order to give theſe Powders a grateful Flayour, we 
may pour upon them a few Drops either of the Oil of Cin- 
namon, Cloves, or Rhodium. Aſhes of Tobacco, provided 
they are rarely us'd, are an excellent Remedy for Blacknefs of 
the Teeth ; as is alſo the following Preparation: g 


Take of Plantain-water, one Ounce; of the Honey of 
Roſes, two Drams ; and of the Spirit of Salt, ten Drops. 


Mix all together. 


In this Preparation; dip a ſmall Portion of a Napkin, or 
Linen Cloth, with Which rub the Teeth daily, till they be- 
come whiter, uſing at the ſame time ſome proper Dentifrice, 
every ſixth or ſeventh The Cuſtonr of thoſe Quacks, 
who, for removing Blackneſs of the Teeth, recommend the 
frequent and. liberal Uſe of the Spirit of Salt, or Vitriol, is 
to be condemn'd, ſince acid Spirits of this Kind more effe- 
Qually. corrode and deſtroy the Teeth, than any other Sub- 
ſtances whatever But it People are reſolv d to uſe either 
theſe, or any other acrid Spirits, I would adviſe them imme- 
diately after, to waſh their Mouths. with pure Water, leſt 
ſome of the 2 theſe Liquors ſhould remain abaut 
the Teeth. For what I can; perceive, the moſt eſfectual 
Means of preſerving the Teeth found and entire, is, not 
only in the Morning, but after every Meal, to walh the 
Teeth with pure Water, and cleanſe them with the Finger, 
Some good Dentifrice muſt, at the time, be us'd; once 4 
Wok, either by * gr in — mw — Salt, 
which I have highly efficacious for. this Purpoſe. 

this means, the Teeth may not only be kept free from tho 
LES tenacious 
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are thus cauteriz'd, 


* dicines; in w 


0 corroded and carieu TE E I. 

When Teeth are corroded, or, ' what we commonly cal 
, it muſt, in the very Nature of the Thing, frequently 
happen, that ſome Particles of the Aliments muſt inſinuate 
themſelves into the ſmall Cavities or Perforations of theſe 


Teeth ; and, whilſt theſe Particles gradually become putrid 
and acrid, they more and mote torrode the Teeth, together 
with their Nerves and Membranes ; by which means, they 
not only but alſo torment the Patient, Left Surgeons 
ſhould ſe have forgot ot overlook'd theſe Diſorders, 
Medicines have been long ago invented, if not for removing, 
yet, at leaſt, for alleviating and abating them. The firſt — 
therefore, to be done, in Caſes of this Nature, is by a 
Needle, a Tooth-picker, or any other proper Inffruntene; 
ſuch as thoſe reprefented in Tab. 41. by Figures 19. 20. or 
21. dextrouſly to remove the Sordes from the Cavities or Per- 


forations, which are forthwith to be fill'd either with Maſtich, 


of white Wax ; and, if theſe Portions of Maſtich or Wax 
ſhould happen to fall out, new ones are forthwith to be put in 
their Places: By this means, the Teeth are often preſerv'd 
for a long time, not only from the Sordes of the Aliments, 
and the Parc, of the Air, but alſo from farther Corruption. 
When the Caries is not very deep, it 1 often be commo: 
diouſly remov d, by means of a proper File : But whey the 
'Dentes Molaret are ſeiz d with a Diſorder of this Nature, 
eſpecially in the Middle, the moſt efficacious Method of Ne- 
lief ſeems to conſiſt, in filling the Cavities with Shreds of 
Gold or Lead, by means of the Inſtruments exhibited in 
Tab. 41. by Fig. 20. and 2r. or in inſerting a Piece of ſolid 
Lead into the Sinus, When the Cavities or the Caries of the 
Dentes Molares reach pretty deep, ſo that they cannot be com- 
modiouſly cleans'd in the Manner now directed, and muſt 
conſequently be rack d with violent Pains, it is expedient to 
drop into theſe Cavities either Oil of Cloves, Oil of Cin- 
namon, Oil of Guaiacum, or Spirit of Vitriol ; by which 
means, the latent Sordes are not only conſum'd and deſtroy d, 
but ſometimes alſo the Pain "inſtantaneouſly alleviated and 
abated. If theſe Medicines ſhould prove too weak to produce 


the deſign'd Effect; an actual Cautery, accommodated to this 


Purpoſe, and exhibited in Tab. 24. Fig. 14. and 16. or in 
Tab: 41. Fig. 20. or 21. is to be introduc'd into the Cavity of 
the Tooth for, as this Operation —_ removes the Sordes 
and the Pain, ſo it creates no great Unealineſs to the Patient, 
provided it is perform'd with ſufficient Caution, and without 
— the adjacent Parts. When the Cavities of the Teeth 
are carefully to be fill'd with ſome 
proper Subſtance, leſt the former Pains ſhould recur: But if 
all theſe Meaſures ſhould prove ineffectual, ot if the Cavity 
of the Tooth can neither be fill'd with Gold, Lead, nor 
Wax, the only Method of Relief remaining, is to extract 
the Tooth, if no Circumſtance contraindicates. | 


The Method of affording Relief in Too r n- Achs, by 
a manual Operation. 


Sometimes Tooth-achs are ſo violent and intolerable, that 
they obſtinately reſiſt the beſt choſen and moſt efficacious Me- 
ich Caſe, the Means of -Relief are only to be 
obtain'd from manual Operation : For, firſt, the Pains are 
either to be alleviated by ſcarifying the Gums, as Pliny, in the 
ſeventh Chapter of his thirty-ſecond Buok, has long ago ob- 
ſerv'd ; and this Method is frequently praCtis'd : Or, ſecondly, 
an actual Cautery, adapted to this End, is to be plung'd into 
the Cavities of the carious Teeth, in the Manner already di- 
reed : Or, thirdly, the Part behind the Ear, by Anatomiſts 
call'd Antitragus, is to be cauteriz d, or have an Incifion 
made in it; or, according to Schelbammer, it is to be ſtron 
compreſs'd with the Fingers: Or, in the fourth and 
place, the corrupted and carious Tooth is to be extracted. 


The Method of correfting uneven TRR T R, and ſuch as prick 
7 NT The... A 


Sometimes the Teeth grow in ſuch a preternatural and diſ- 
agreeable Manner, as to incline too much either to the internal 
or the external Parts. But it much more 1 happens, 
that the ſharp and pointed Parts of fractur d Teeth 
berate in an unequal manner. In both theſe Caſes it generally 
happens, that the Speech and Maſtication are not only in 
ſome - meaſure hinder'd, but alſo the T or Lips are 
prick'd and dilacerated ; in conſequence of which, Inflam- 
mations, Tumors, and, very 1 Cancers, are 
— — A ſpeed muſt tlarily be put to the 
Cauſe of theſe formi . 
troubleſome and noxious Teeth, by ſuch a as bs repre- 


A.. 


looſe and diſengag 


ſented in Tab. 4t: Fig. 22. or, if the Caſe requires it, by 
ns CE —__ 5 

But, if neither of theſe Methods ſhould prove” effeftual, th 
Tooth which cieates the Uneaſineſs is to be totally er- 


tracted. N 
The Methods of extraitine TRR T ti; and Ka Cans 
tions AA u in Reining that — pos 


| Thoſe little conſult the Intereſt of Health and Eaſe, who 
raſhly, and without urgent Neceſſity, ſubmit to the Extra» 
ction of "Teeth, as firm and Fot, fo long as - 
Teeth remain firm, the Extraction is not only highly painful; 
but alſo frequently endangers Life ; ſince they are fix d in 
their Sockets, like ſo many Nails in a Piece of Wood. Be- 
fides, Maſtication and Speech are conſiderably injur'd by ex- 
rating Toeth, eſpecially in the ameripy Pare "of the th. 
This Misfortune is irreparable in Adults; ſince there ire little 
or no Hopes left, that new Teeth will ſucceed thoſe which are 
extracted. There are, however, a great many Caſes, in which 
this Operation is abſolutely neceſſary ; for, firſt, in Infants; it is 
more expedient cautiouſly tb — he Dentes Inciſores when 
d, than to wait till they. out ſponta- 
neouſly: When, therefore, theſe Teeth firſt oſe, 


rs, till they are ſo effeQtually di d, that th 
— hep ſengay'd, * Has Bong 


by a 1 

» ſuch as that com- 
monly call'd by Surgeons the Crow's- bill; for, when theſe 
Teeth are allow'd to remain too long in the Gums, there is 
ſome er, leſt new Teeth, ſpringing up near them, ſhould 
create freſh Pain, and bring on | Deformity. - Secondly, it 
ſometimes happens, that, in Infants, Teeth ariſe in the 
or in ſome other preternatural and i Place. As 
prove a Hindrance to Suction and „or bring on ſome 


appear. 

happens, that Teeth, eſpecially when corroded, are afflicted 
with ſuch violent and intenſe ains, as will yield to no Medi- 
cines, however efficacious ; in which Caſe, manual Operation 
becomes neceſſary. Fourthly, when Teeth are of a Bulk and 
Figure ſo preternatural and uncommon, as either to deform 
the Mouth, injure the Tongue and Lips, or prevent the Con- 
glutination of any Wound, that may poſſibly be made in 
them, ſuch Teeth are, with all Expedition, to be extracted. 
Fifthly, ſuch Teeth as are become fiſtulous are alſo to be ex- 
tracted ; becauſe, for the moſt part, this Species of Difordet 
cannot be remoy'd without the Extraction of the Tooth af- 
fected. Teeth of this kind, are to be extracted in the follow- 
ing manner: If the Tooth to be extracted is lodg'd in the in- 
ferior Jaw-bone, the Patient is either to be plac'd on a low 

Seat, or on the Ground; but when a Tooth is to be extracted 
from the ſuperior Jaw- bone, the Patient is to be plac'd on a 
Seat ſomewhat higher, or on a Bed : Then the Surgeon is, 
with ſome r Inſtrument, to pull the offending Tooth in 
a ſtraight Direction, from its Socket, in the ſame manner as 

a Perſon draws a Nail out of a Piece of Wood. In' ing 


the Teeth of the inferior Jaw, the Inſtrument is to be pull 


ſtraight upwards; and, in extirpating thoſe of the ſuperior 
aw, ſtraight downwards. But a great deal of Art and 
terity in neceſlary in this Operation, leſt we ſhould either 
break the Teeth, or attempt their Extraction without Succeſs. 
As for the Inſtruments calculated for the Extraction of Teeth, 
they are ſo numerous and various, that every Surgeon cannot 
fail to be acquainted with them. Thoſe beſt known, and moſt 
commonly us'd, are the Pelican and Crow's-bill. Some 
other Inſtruments, leſs commonly us'd, we have delineated in 
Tab. 41. Fig. 23. 24. and 25. But the peculiar Advantages 
attending them, are better repreſented by Practice, and the 
real Application of them, than by W When none of 
the Species of Forceps prove ſufficient for extracting the Frag- 
ments or Roots of fractur'd Teeth, there are other Inftru- 
ments, contriv'd for that Purpoſe ; the moſt common and beſt 
known of which is, that call'd the Pes Capræ, or Goat's 
Foot ; and another, e for the ſame Purpoſe, we have 
repreſented at Fig. 26. Tab. 41. The Inftrument repreſented 
at the Letter A, Fig. 23. is generally us'd for the ſame Pur- 
poſe ; and the other Part of it, exhibited at the Letter B, is 


lent Inflammation; otherwiſe there is a Danger, left, . by the 


* 


2 | : 
A Dogon. of Jaflunmacicn, and othet ttou- 
ſome Symptoms. | | | 
The Method of fixing artificial Ts E TH. 


The Want or Defect of the anterior Teeth is not only a 
conſiderable Deformity, but alſo a great Hindrance to di- 
ſtinct and articulate — a as we have already ob- 
ſerv'd, and as daily, Experience confirms. That theſe Defects 
2 Misfortunes may be properly ſupply'd, ns. have 

len on an Expedient to make artificial Teeth, either of 
Ivory, the Teeth of the Sea-horſe, or the Bones of an Ox; 
which are to be carefully fix'd to the remaining. ſound and 
natural Teeth, When. there are ſeveral Teeth, adjacent to each 
other, loſt, there muſt be a p ionable Number of artificial 
ones, made of the ſame Bone, fix'd in their room; and theſe, 
either by means of their Figure, or, by the Aſſiſtance of a 
Piece of Gold- wire, or Silk-thread, are to be properly united 
to each. other, and to the adjacent ſound Teeth. t that 
theſe artificial Teeth may be the more effeQually preſerv d 
ſrom Corruption, it is expedient to take them always out be- 
fore going to Sleep, carefully to cleanſe them, and refix them 
upon getting out of Bed. if any Root or Splinter of the na- 
tural Teeth ſhould prevent the commodious Inſertion of the 
artificial ones ; ſuch an offending Body is either to be abraded 
by a File, or extracted with ſome of the Inſtruments recom- 
mended above. 


Explication of the Figures in Tab: 4x. telative to Operations 
| on the TEETH. 


Fig. 12. repreſents an Inſtrument, commonly call d a 
Speculum Oris, turniſh'd with a Screw for ſeparating the 'Teeth, 
when any chirurgical Operation is to be perform'd in the 
Mouth. The Letters AA denote the Parts to be introduc'd 
between the Dentes [nciſores, which may be ſeparated at Plea- 
ſure by the Screw B. | 

Fig. 13. repreſents another Species of Speculum Oris, made 
in the Form of a Forceps ; the Part A of which is apply'd to 
the Tongue, for ſuppreſſing and rendering it firm, 'The Part 
BB is apply'd under the Dentes Inciſores of the ſuperior Jaw ; 
and by the Handles or Extremities C C the Mouth is kept 
open, and the Tongue depreſs d at the ſame time. 

Fig. 14+ 15. 16. and 17. repreſent Inſtruments adapted for 
cleaning foul Teeth, and ſuch as are cover'd with Scales. 
Their Points are of various Forms, according as the- anterior 
or- poſterior Teeth, or thoſe of the ſuperior or inferior Jaw, 
are to be clean d. The common le B, exhibited by 
Fig. 14. is ſo contriv'd, that all theſe Inſtruments may, in 
their turns, be fix'd in it, by means of the Screw CCC. 

Fig. 18. and 19. are two Inſtruments, deſtin'd for the ſame 
Purpoſes, but ſomewhat larger, and ſuch as Fauchard thinks 
beſt ſuited to the Deſign. Ef a 

Fig. 20. and 21, exhibit two Inſtruments, not only for 
cleanſing the Cavities of the Teeth, but alſo for cauteriſing 
them, or filling them with Shreds of Gold or Lead. 

Fig. 22. repreſents a File for filing ſuch Teeth as are either 
carious, or 4-4 the Tongue and Lips. A exhibits the File 
itſelf ; and B its Handle. g | 

Fig. 2.3, repreſents a new Species of Tooth-drawer. The 
Part A may commodiouſly be us'd inſtead of the Pes Capre, 
or Goat's-foot, for extracting the Roots of Teeth. The 
Part B, with the Addition of the Hook C, is accommodated 
to the Extraction of entire or whole Teeth; for it may not 
only be drawn out, by means of the Screw D, according to 
the Bulk of the Tooth to be extracted, but it may alſo be 
conceal'd in the Covering E, when bent back, if Convenience 
ſhould require it. | 

Fig. 24. repreſents another "Tigoth-drawer, which, by 
means of the Screw A, may be render d fit either for extract- 
ing ſmall or large Teeth, by twiſting about the Ball or Han- 


dle B. 

Fig. 25. exhibits another Inſtrument for the ſame Purpoſe, 
furnith'd with three Hooks ; one ſtraight, repreſented by A ; 
and two incurvated, exhibited by BC. "The ſtraight Hook is 


intended for the Extraction of the anterior Dentes Molares ; © 


and the more bended Hooks ſerve to extract thoſe, which lie 
more remote, either on the Right or Left Side : And every one 
of theſe Hooks may be fix'd to the Body of the Machine, b 
means of the Screw D, according to the Poſition of the Toot 
to be extracted. any 3 of this mg ng F, may 
be ſet longer or ſhorter, as Neceſſity requires, by means 
the Handle E, 2 Mm 22 x ; 

Fig. 26. eſents a Hook proper for extracting ſome 
Teeth, and thew Roots. 1 Inſtitut. Chirurg. oo 

DENSITAS, Tuxro71. nſeneſs is ſometimes 'd to 
Raritas, Thinneſs ; and then ſignifies Cloſeneſs, or Compact- 
neſs; and ſometimes means the ſame as Crebritas,, Frequency. 
The Adjective denſus is expreſs'd by dase, (ſee Das vs) and 
alſo. by runde, which in Hippocrates, 5 Aph. 62. ſignifies 
Denſeneſs of Contexture; but, 19 7 to the Pulſe, or Re- 
A imports Frequency, as in 6 Epid. $4, 4. T. 4. 

O L. e " | | 5 


DENTAGRA, Sedzgej from 4g, f. Tooth, hd 
*yex, a Capture, a Surgeon's Inſtrument, or Forceps, for ex- 
tracting of Teeth. It is alſo call'd Cale, and its other Latin 
Names are Denteducun,. Dentarpage, Odontagogum. See va- 
rious Forms of theſe Inſtruments in Pars, Lili 16. 27. 
And in Tab; 41: Dentagre ſignifies alſo the Gout in the beth, 
oe 8 5 * * 

Lapis is the tartafeous and tophaceous Matter, 
which, being — of a Coagulation of vitious Particles, 
adheres to the Teeth, and is conſolidated into almoſt a ſtony 
Hardneſs. Helment, Alimenta Tartari inſontia, Numb. 23. 

DENTALIUM, Oft. Sehrod. 5. 328. Chatle. Exer. 63. 
Mont. Exot. 6. Dentales, Scyll. p. 136. Tab. 18. n. 5+ J. 
Dentalium Canchæ Species, Ind. Med, 45. Dentale lave, al- 
bum, altera extremitate rufeſcent, La. Hin. Conch, 14. Se: 
11. n. 2. Dentales, Geſn. de Aquat. 345. Tubulut Dinta« 
lis laevis, Lang, Meth. Teſtat. 5. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 110. 
Autales dicuntur glij 9 825 dme, ſed minorei; Bonan. 91s 
THE DOG-LIKE TOOTH-SHELL. .. | 


This is a ſmall Shell, or oblong cortical Tube, of a white 
Colour, which incloſes a Sea-worm. It is ſouiid on the 
Coaſts of England, and is alcaline, ahſorbent, cordial; and 
aſtringent. There is another kind of Dentale found on the 
Coaſt of Normandy ; which is no more, thama ſmall Heap of 
Sand, in which a Worm hides itſelf. C 

It is not very much us'd in Medicine 5 but, what Virtues 


it poſſeſſes, to be much the ſame as othet teſtactous 
Subſtances. 


DENTARIA. | | 

The Characters are, | 

It has a * full of Seeds, which are, for the mioſt 
part, round. hen. this Pod is ripe, its Valves are twiſted 
into a ſpiral Form, and diſc the Seeds with Violence z 
the Root is ſquamous, fleſhy, and denticulated, or cut in, as 
it were, with Teeth.  Boerhaave, Index alter, Pars 2. p. 21. 

A mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is 

ntaria ; heptaphyllos z baccifera. C. B. Pin; 322. Rait 

Hi. 1. 784. Hi. Oxm, 2. 254- 


Tourn, Inſt, 22% 
Elem. Bot. 192. Park, Theat. 619. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 21. 
Dentaria, Offic. Ind. Med. 65. Dentaria, Viola Dentaria, 
Mont. 42. Dentania heptaphyitos Clufii, Ger. 834. Emac. 
98 5. Coralloidis altera ſibe te, J. B. . Coral- 


899. 
loides ſeptifolia, Dentaria 5 hyllss, Chab. ToOTH- 
* 6 fe , eptaphyiios, 


It is frequently to be met with in the Botanic Gardens, 
and flowers in April. The Root is in Uſe, which is of a 
drying and aſtringent Quality. Dale. | 

NTARIUS, «//ax45, is a Phyſician or Surgeon, who, 
2 the Art of drawing and curing of Teeth: Gal. ad 
raſybul. C. 24. where you meet too with OcULARIus and 
AURICULARIUS, og9aaumis xat Aria, an Eye- Doctor, and 
an Ear- Doctor. ; | 


DENTARPAGA, See DenTAGRA, 8 
DENTES COLUMELLARES, in Varro and Pliny, ate 
the ſame as Varro in another Place calls DEN TES Canin. 
Caſtellus... - | 

DENTICULATA,. Boerbaave, Index alter, is a Name 
for the Moſchatellina," Foliis Fumariæ bulboſæ. See MosCH a- 
TELIINA. 

DENTIDUCUM. See DNT AORA. * 

DENTIFRICIUM, IU eαναν . A Medicine for rub- 
bing the Teeth, and purging them from Sordet, and for clean- 
ing and abſterging the Gums when replete with Humours. 

, DENTILLARIA. A Name for the Plumbago quorun- 
dam, Leadwort. | 

DENTISCALPIUM, aeg A Surgeon's Inſiru- 
ment for cleanſing the Teeth from Filth ; and in Scultetus it 
ſignifies an Inſtrument for ſeparating the Gums from the Teeth, 
in order to their more convenient Extraction. 

DENTITIO, iJ&logya, Ainet. idof[ieors, Dentition ; 
the breeding the Teeth in Children ; it differs from the 
od aZrawis (Odaxiſmus of Galen, and the eau df af10pds of 
Hippocrates, which is the Itching of the Gums felt by Children 
in breeding their Teeth. Blancard. 

DENTO. One whoſe Teeth are raiſed and prominent. to 
an extraordinary Degree, or who is full-mouthed. Blancard. 

DENUDATIO, 94400, Denudation ; is ſpoken of 
Bones, which appear uncover d in a Fracture, or on any 
other Occaſion. | 

DEOBSTRUENS, «va5pa]:xis, ineezx1:43s, deobſtruent. 
A Quality of ſome Medicines, the ſame as aperiens, aperient. 
Sce ANASTOMOSIS. : 

DEON, Mi, from J, it ought, is what is fit, . 

in- 


becoming, Gal. C. de Artic. 7. 50. Hippocrates 14 
makes the 7d Sola, ** Duties becoming the Sta 
cumbent as well upon the Patient and Attendants, as upon 
the Phyſician. 

DEOPPILANTIA, DzoeriLATIvA Aedicamenta, are 
ruent Ci Helmont, Aditus præcluſ. 


aperitive or Medicines, 
ad Cond. Viſc. Numb. 3. , 
6E DEPASCENS, 


- DEPASCENS, dee, is an Epithet of a putrid Ulcer, 
corroding and 8 itſelf over the adjacent Parts. It is 
more ly call d Phagedana, o, and Herpes exe- 
dem, Gals. 45. Sorts of Ulcers are, by Hippo- 
crates, call'd Nome, roh. 


DEPERDITIO, «amg002g. The ſame as ABoxTvs, which 


_ DEPHLEGMATIO. The fame as tet ug: 
Term uſed by the Chymiſts, and apply d to Liquids, particu- 
larly Spirits, when, by Diſtillation, or ſome other means, they 
are ſeparated from their Phlegm. 

DEPILATIO, A, lud un, HA . A Falling- off or 
Deflux of the Hair. Hippocrates, Lib. 1. 3. 6. Epidem. 

DEPILATORIUM, 4izwvey, is a icine which de- 
ſtroys the Hair, and of which there are three Kinds: The firſt 
are call'd Pfilothra, or Dzv1iL aTorIA, by way of Eminence; 
others attenuate the groſſer Hairs, and 3 wholly extirpate 
the Hair ; which laſt are dangerous, becauſe of their corroſive 
Quality, Galen. dr C. M. S. L. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. 

DEPILIS, Abe. See ATHRIX. 5 

DEPLUMATIO, Alia, . An Affection of the Eyelids 
with a callous Tumor, which cauſes the Hairs to fall off. Ac- 
cording to Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 78. it is a Diſeaſe of 
the Eye, compounded of a Madarefis and a Sclerophthalmia. 

DEPREHENSIO. The fame as CaTALEPsrs, which 
fee. It has alſo the Signification of Diagnoſis. © Scribonius 
Largus, No. 183, 184: FED LOS 

EPRESSIO, lee, Depreſſion. The Word is often 
apply'd, as upon other Occaſions, ſo particularly to an 2 
bf the Cranium, when the Bone is broken, and forced inwar 
upon the Meninges. It _ be alſo expreſs'd by Inpreſſio, or 
Introceſſio, Impreſſion, or Introceſſion, according to Hildanus 
and Scultetus. 

DEPRESSOR: A Name given to ſeveral Muſcles. Thus 
there are the Depreſſor Labii ſuperioris, delcrib'd under the 
Article CApUr. c Depreſſor Labii — SeeCarurT. 
The Depreſſor Labiorum. See Carur. The Depreſſor Maxil- 
le inferioris, which is the ſame as the Digaſtricus. See Ca- 
yuT. And the Depreſſor Oculi. See OcuL us, 

DEPRESSORIUM. The Name of an Inſtrument, which 
is repreſented Tab. 36. Fig. 7. uſed for depreſſing the Dura 
Mater, after the Operation for the Trepan. See CArur. 

DFEPRIMENS Auriculam. The Name of a Muſcle which 
depreſſes the external Ear. See AuR1s. | 

DEPURATIO, Depuration, the ſame as Clarification, 
or Purification, is the Purging a Body of all the Lees, Faces, 
and other groſs, coarſe, and excrementitious Parts. "The Chy- 
miſts by this Word mean an Exaltation. 

DEPURATORIA FEBRIS. A Fever thus call'd by the 
illuſtrious Sydenham, which prevail'd much in the Years 1661, 
1662, 1663, and 1664. This, ſays he, ſeems to be the only 
one, as far as I could hitherto obſerve, in which Nature regu- 
lated all the Symptoms in ſuch a manner as to fit the febrile 
Matter, prepared by proper Concoction, for Expulſion, in a 
certain time, either by a copious Sweat, or a freer Perſpira- 
tion; and, upon this account, I call it the Depuratary Fever. 
And, in reality, I am inclined to believe, that this is the capi- 
tal and primary Fever of Nature, as well with reſpect to the 
regular Method which Nature uſes 'in promoting and accom- 

ldhing the Digeſtion of the morbific Matter at the appointed 
Time, as alſo becauſe it occurs more frequently than other 
Fevers; and it ſeems reaſonable to think, that the neceſſary and 
excellent Rules left us by Hippocrates, and other antient Phy- 
ficians, are adapted to this primary Fever; by means of which 
it is to be regulated in ſuch a manner, that the febrile Matter 
may be prepared to make a proper Crilis by Sweat. 

ides the Symptoms which accompanied other. Fevers, the 
reſent Fever had thefe in particular: A great Anxiety and 

aintneſs, Vomiting, a dry and black Tongue, great and ſud- 
den Loſs of Strength, a Dryneſs of the external Parts, the 
Urine conſtantly either turbid or thin, both of them here 
ly Signs of Crudity ; a Looſeneſs in the Decline, (unleſs 
the Phyſician happen'd to prevent it, by taking proper Meaſures 
in the Beginning) where ö the Diſeaſe was prolonged, and 
tender'd more obſtinate ; but, in its own natural Courſe, it 
ſeldom laſted above fourteen or one-and-twenty Days, when it 
went off with Sweat, or rather a gentle Moiſture ; nor did any 
proper Signs of Concoction appear before in the Urine, but at 
this time they generally did. | 
Other Symptoms alſo aroſe, when this Diſtemper was un- 
ſkilfully treated: However, not only theſe, but the Nature of 
the Diſtemper itſelf, will more clearly appear from the parti- 
cular Method which I formerly adapted to this Fever, and 
which 1 ſhall here ſpecify ; tho”, at that time, I was not aware 
of there being any other Species of Fever in Nature. 
My firſt Obſervation is, That the irregular Commotion rais'd 


by Nature in the Blood, either as a Cauſe or Concomitant of 
is Fever, is excited, in order to ſeparate from it a certain 
heterogeneous Matter contain'd therein, and prejudicial thereto ; 
or elſe to change the Blood itſelf into a new EEE. 
EN , 


And here I rather chuſe to make uſe of the general Word 
Commotion, than Fermentation or Ebullition, in order to 
vent all fruitleſs Diſputes about Words, which might ariſe 
the Uſe of thoſe, which, tho they may ſeem and meta- 

ical to ſome; are capable of a commodious Interpretation. 
or tho' the Commotion of the Blood in Fevers, at different 
times, reſembles the Fetmentations and Ebullitions of vegeta- 
ble Liquors ; yet there are thoſe; who think this Commotion 
AI * both, in — reſpects than one: For Ex- 
ample, „ fermenti iquors acquire a vinous Na 
ſo as to "ord 4. inflammab Spirit by DiRilation, and 8 
eaſily convertible into Vinegar, which yields an acid Spirit by 
the ſame Treatment ; yet neither of theſe Changes have been 
hitherto obſerved in the Blood. Again, Fermentation and 
Depuration are both carried on, at one and the fame time, in 
vinous Liquors ; whereas the Depuration of the Blood in Fevers 
does not accompany, but follow the Exeſtuation ; as appears, 
even to the Eye, by the Solution of a Fever- fit by Sweat. 

As to Ebullition, this Analogy, they ſay, is till more foreign, 
and, in many Cafes, contrary to Experience, where the Com- 
motion of the Blood is too gentle to deſerve the Title of Ebul- 
lition. But, not to engage in theſe Controverſies, fince the 
Terms Fermentation and Ebullition have prevail'd among mo- 
dern Phyſicians, I likewiſe have not ſcrupled to uſe them occa- 
ſionally, meaning only to convey my ghts more eaſily 
thereby. Moreover, that this febrile Commotion of the Blood 
is raiſed by Nature, in order to ſeparate an heterogeneous and 
noxious Matter, appears from eruptive Fevers, in which an 
excrementitious Matter of a vitiated Quality, that lay conceal'd 
in the Blood, is, by means of the Ebullition, thrown out upon 
the Skin. 

Nor is it leſs clear to me, that a febrile Commotion of the 
Blood often tends only to introduce a new State of that Fluid; 
and that a Man, whoſe Blood is pure and untainted, may be 
ſeiz'd with a Fever ; for Fevers frequently appear in healthy 
Bodies, where there was before no previous Indiſpoſition, either 
from a Plethora, Cacochymia, or tainted Air, that could give 
Riſe thereto. Yet, even in theſe Caſes, upon ſome remarkable 
preceding Change of the Air, Diet, and others of the Non- 
naturals, a Fever preſently ariſes, upon account of the Blood's 
affecting a new State, or Diſpoſition, ſuch as this Air and Diet 
require; and not becauſe- the Irritation of vitiated Particles, 
latent in the Blood, brings on the Fever: Tho' I make no 
Queſtion, but the Matter regularly diſcharged in the Deſpumation 
of the Blood, after the febrile Commotion, may prove vitiated, 
tho* the Blood before was in a good State; which is not more 
ſtrange, perhaps, than that ſome Parts of our Food ſhould cor- 
rupt, and become fetid, after having undergone a remarkable 
Alteration in the Body, and been Carats Back the reſt. 

With reſpect to this Diſeaſe, I judge, that the genuine Indi- 
cations are, to keep the Commotion of the Blood within ſuch 
Bounds as ſuit the Deſign of Nature, ſo as to prevent its riſing 
too high, on the one hand, whence dangerous Symptoms might 
follow ; or finking too low, on the' other, whereby either the 
Excluſion of the morbific Matter might be hinder'd, or the 
Endeavour of the Blood, affecting a new State, be fruſtrated. 
And hence, whether the Fever be owing to the Irritation of 
any heterogeneous Matter, or to the Blood's attempting a new 
Change, the Indication of the Diftemper will, in either Caſe, 
be the fame ; and, upon this Foundation, I proceed to the Cure 
in the following Manner. 

When the Blood is weak, as it generally is in Children, or 
wants its due Proportion of Spirits, as in declining Age, or even 
in young Perſons worn out by a lingering Illneſs, I refrain 
from Bleeding: Otherwiſe the Blood, being already too weak, 
even without taking any of it away, might prove abſolutely - 
unequal to the Buſineſs & Deſpumation ; whence the whole 
Maſs becoming corrupted, Death might eaſily enſue. Thus a 
haſty Check can ſcarce be put to the Fermentation of Wine, 
without injuring the Liquor; for Nature cannot bear the cor- 
rupted Particles ſhe once began to throw off, which, tho they 
were pure, vhilſt equally mix'd with the Blood, now ſtrongly tend 
to taint the reſt of the Juices, I am well aware, however, that, 
where Bleeding has been imprudently put in Practice, the Pa- 
tient may be ſometimes ſaved by means of proper Cordials, and 
the Blood reduced to a proper - Sana: for performing the neceſ- 
883 3 but Prevention is preferable to a Cure. 

hen the Blood happens to be of a contrary Diſpoſition, as 
it uſually is in young Perſons of a ſtrong and ſanguine Habit, I 
eſteem Bleeding the firſt Step to the Cure; and that it is not to 
be omitted without Danger, except in the Caſes hereafter men- 
tion'd ; for, without it, not only Delirium, Phrenſies, and the 
like Diſorders, from Inflammation, might ariſe from too great 
an Efferveſcence of the Blood ; but alſo the Circulation might 
be obſtruted, or the whole Maſs, in a manner, ftagnate from 
its Exceſs in Quantity. 

As to the Proportion, I uſually take away no more than I 
conceive may prevent thoſe Inconveniences, which might pro- 
ceed from an immoderate Commotion of the Blood ; afterwards 
regulating the Degree of Heat, by repeating or omitting Bleed- 
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ng occaſion eogethe ther with the free or ſparing Uſe of warming 
— ; re laitly, by promoting or checking the Stools, 
as I obſerve the Commotion to p mY 0h? 


| or neg, Herr 
After Bleeding, where it was neceflary, — inquire, 
whether the Patient has had any Vomiting or Retching at the 
Beginning of the Fever; and, if he has, I order an 1 
unleſs the tender Age, or ſome remarkable Weakneſs; of the 
Patient ſhould' contraindicate, Where a * has pre- 
ceded, a Vomit is fo n „that, unleſs the Humour be 
expel'd, it produces ſeveral other different Symptoms, not eaſy 
to be removed in the Courſe of the Cure, and highly dangerous 
to the Patient. The principal and moſt common of theſe is a 
Looſeneſs, which generally happens in the Decline of the Fever, 
if Emetics were omitted, when were indicated ; for, in the 
Progreſs of the Diſtemper, when Nature has, in ſome 
ſubdued the malignant Humour in the Stomach, and thrown it 
lower, it, by its Aerimony, and the conſtant Supply derived 
from above, ſo corrodes the Inteſtines, that a Looſeneſs muſt 
neceſſarily follow. I have, however, obſerved, in ſuch inflam- 
matory Fees as are commonly call'd malignant, that, tho” a 
Vomit has been omitted, when Retchings at firſt appear'd, yet 
a Diarrhcea does not neceſſarily follow, as it did in the pre- 
ſent; | 

Now the Danger of this Diarrhcea lies here, that it farther 
debilitates the Patient, already ſufficiently weaken'd by the Diſ- 
eaſe ; and, what is ſtill worſe, happens in the Decline of the 
Fever, when the Blood ought to collect itſelf, and exert its 
Force to finiſh the Buſineſs of Deſpumation, but is hinder'd by 
this Evacuation. 
What makes it ſtill plainer, that this Humour lodged in the 
Stomach, if not diſcharged by a Vomit, may bring on a Looſe- 
neſs afterwards, is, that, upon Examination, we ſcarcely find 
any Inſtance of a Looſeneſs attending this Fever, but where 
the Patient was inclined' to vomit at the Beginning, and an 
Emetic was not given; as, on the other hand, tho? this Incli- 
nation to vomit be over, yet the Looſeneſs generally ſtops, upon 
giving a Vomit, provided the Patient be ſtrong enough to bear 
it : And I have frequently obſerved, that, upon the coming on 
of a Looſeneſs in this Caſe, Aſtringents, either internally or 
externally given, have very little, if any, Effect in ſtopping 


it. 
The Emetics I generally uſed were of this Kind : 


Take of the Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum, otherwiſe 
call'd Vinum Benedictum, fix Drams ; Oxymel of Squills, 
and compound Syrup of Scabious, each half an Ounce : 
Mix them for a Vomit. | 


I directed it to be given in the Afternoon, two Hours after 
a light Dinner ; and, to make it work the ſafer and better, I 
order'd three Quarts or a Gallon of Poſſet-drink to be in Readi- 
neſs, becauſe this kind of Emetic is dangerous, unleſs plenti- 
fully diluted ; and, therefore, as often as the Patient vomited or 
purged, he was directly to take a Draught of the Poſſet- drink; 
by which means Griping was prevented, and the Vomiting ren- 
der'd more eaſy. 

When I have ſometimes happen'd carefully to examine the 
Matter here thrown up by Vomit, and found it neither conſi- 
derable in Bulk, nor of any remarkable bad Quality, I have 
been ſurpris'd how it ſhould happen, that the Patient has been 
ſo much relieved thereby ; for, as ſoon as the Operation was 
over, the ſevere Symptoms, ſuch as the Nauſea, Anxiety, 
Reſtleſſneſs, deep Sighing, Blackneſs of the Tongue, and t 
like, uſually abated, and went off, ſo as to leave the Remain- 
der of the Diſeaſe more tolerable. 


I muſt here remark, that, in Fevers and the Small-pox, 
there is much Reaſon to believe, that the more modern Prac- 
tice has very injudiciouſly ſubſtituted Ipecacuanha in the 
room of antimonial Vomits. "Theſe laſt operate more rough- 

than the former; but at the fame time, as I have Fe- 
quently obſerved, afford more Relief. 


We ſhould not omit, that, if the State of the Patient re- 
quires both Bleeding and Vomiting, it is ſafeſt to bleed firſt, 
and -give the Vomit afterwards z otherwiſe there would be 
Danger, that, whilſt the Blood-veſlels are tly diſtended, 
the violent Motion in Vomiting might burſt the Vellels of the 
Lungs, or hurt the Brain, and occaſion a Vomiting of Blood, 
or a mortal Apoplexy : Of which I could give ſome Inſtances, 
if it were proper; but my Deſign is only to give Caution. 

As to the Lime of giving a Vomit, I would have it done at 
the Beginning of the Fever, if poſſible, in order to ent 
thoſe terrible Symptoms ariſing from a Collection of Humours 
in the Sto » and Parts adjacent : And thus, perhaps, the 


Diſtemper may be cruſh'd in its Infancy, which might other- 
wiſe increaſe, and prove both obſtinate and dangerous, whilſt 
ſupplied by theſe Humours, which, entering into the Receſſes 
of the Body, may mix with the Maſs of Blood ; or, growing 
more corrupted by longer Continuance, communicate à mali 

nant Quality thereto. We have an Inſtance of this in the 


mouts, Which ought in ſome meaſure to be diſcharged; 
metic ; by 


and 


o 6 Fi 


where, if we vinſcaſonably endeavour to ftop the 


Cholera ;/ v. 

Vomiting, whether by Laudanum or Aftringents, and the At- 

tempt ſucteeds, we ſometimes bring on a no. lefs dangerous 

Tram of Symptoms : For the acrimonioug and corrupred Hu- 
this means detain'd; exert their Fotce u 


the 
raiſe a Fever, which uſually proves of a bad-Kind, and ; wo 
companied with dangerous Symptoms, fo us ſcarcely to be 
removed, without giving a Vomit; even tho the Patient has 
=_ n an Evacuation; . | | 8 
ut if, as it ently happens, the Phyſician is call*d 
late, that a Vomit — be given at the Beginning of the 
Fever z yet I ſhould judge it _ to give one at any time of 
the Diſtemper, ptovided the Patient is not too weak th bear it. 
I have ſucceſsfully order'd an Emetic- on the twelfth Day of 
the Diſtemper, even tho* the ſpohtaneous Retchings Wie ober; 
this means have ſtopt the Looſenefs, which hinder'd the 
Blood from finiſhing its Deputation ; and I ſhould not ſcruple 
—— . the ſame later; if the Strength of the Patient per- 
mitted. -* | . 
In the Evening, after the Opetationz I endeavour to 
quiet the Diſturbance raiſed" in the Juices by the Emetic, and 
to procure Sleep ; and therefore direct a paregoric Draught to 
be taken, at Bed-time, after the following manner ; * 


Take of the diſtil's Water of red Poppies, two Ounces ; 
Aqua-mirabilis, two Drams j; Syrup of white and red 
Poppies, each half an Ounce : Mix the Whole for a 
Draught. * | 


But if there be no Danger of raiſing too great an Effer- 
veſcence, either on account of plentiful ing, in the Courſe 
of the Cure, frequent Vomiting or Purging, from the Uſe of 
an Emetic, the preſent Diſappearance of. the Fever, its Mild- 
neſs, or its natural Decline z then, inſtead of the Draught above 
ſet down, I give, without „ of Danger, a ſuffi- 
ciently large Doſe of Dioſcordium, eithet alone, or mix'd with 
ſome Cordial-water : And this is an excellent Medicine, pro- 
vided it be given in a due Quantity. 

Under the Article of Vomits, we ſhould not omit to obſerve 
that it is by no means ſafe, at leaſt in this Fever, to give ſu 
as are made with the Ihfuſion of Crocus Metallorum, even in 
the ſmalleſt Quantity, to Children under the Ape of Fourteen, 
It were, indeed, to be wiſh'd, that, inſtead of this Emetic, 
we had others of a ſafer Kind, yet ſo ſufficiently efficacious, as 
thoroughly to diſcharge the Humour, which, in the Decline of 
this Fever, groerally brings on a Looſeneſs ; or, at leaſt, that 
we were poſleſs'd of ſome proper Remedy for changing or dif- 
ſolving this corroſive Matter, and blunting its Force, ſo as to 
hinder it from producing a Diarthœa. It has often been a Dif- 
ficulty with me, when call'd to Infants and Children in a Fever, 
and obſerving an Emetie indicated, whereby they might have 
been preſerved from Danger, that I durſt not give this Infuſion, 
for fear of bad Conſequences ; but, in grown Perſons, I have 
hitherto found no ill Effect from it, provided it were given with 
the Cautions above-mention'd, 

When the Affair of Vomiting is over, I next conſider, 

1. Whether, notwithſtanding the preceding Evacuations, 
5 Blood may not ſtill hurry on fo faſt, as to requite a Check. 


, 

2. On the other hand, whether it may not languiſh ſo much 
as to * quickening. Or, laſtly, 

3. Whether the Fermentation is now br to ſuch a 
proper State or Degree, as that it may be ſafely left to itſelf, 

Something muſt be ſaid to each of theſe Caſes. 

7. If the Blood hurries on ſo faſt, as to give a juſt Suſpicion 
of a Delirium, or other bad Symptom, coming on, the Day 
after the Emetic I generally preſcribe a Clyfter ; 


Take of the common Decoction for Clyſters, one Pint; 


Syrup of Violets, and brown Sugar, each two Ounces : 
Mix them for a Clyſter. a 


This Clyſter I order to be ted occafionally ; by which 
means the Blood is often ſo refreth'd and cool'd, as ſufficiently 
to check its Efferveſcence, It ſometimes, likewiſe, becomes 
neceſſary to repeat Bleeding once or twice, as particularly in 
Perſons of a very ſtitution, and in the Vigour of 
Life, or ſuch as have inflamed their Blood by uſing Wine tov 
freely; tho* there is ſeldom Occafion for ſo * Remedy 
as r z and, therefore, Clyſters may ſuffice to 
check the Efferveſcence, except in the Caſe juſt now mention'd. 
If, therefore, the Efferveſcence of the Blood be too high, I 
order a Clyſter to be injected, either Day, or every other 
Day, as the Caſe requires ; and this I continue to do, till about 
the tenth Day of the Di | 
But, when a large Quantity of Blood has been taken away, 
or the Patient is in Years, I, at this time, order no Clyſter, 
tho* the Efferveſcence of the Blood ſhould be confiderable ; for, 
in theſe Caſcs, as we necd not fear its riſing ſo high, * 


we Uſe of Clyſters; as to bring on and dangerous 
Symptoms ; fo, on the other 6005 En that the 
Strength and Texture of the Blood may be ſo impair d and 
relax d by the Uſe of- them, as to diſturb and hinder the Proce- 
dure of Nature, eſpecially if the Patient be in Years; for 
Clyſters do not ſucceed ſo well in the Old, as in the Young. 
But if only a little Blood . taken away, then, as was 
| ſaid before, I continue the Uſe of Clyſters to about the tenth, 
and ſometimes to the twelfth Day, as, particularly, when I 
durſt not bleed at all: For ſome Perſons are ſeiz d with a con- 
tinual Fever, after an autumnal Intermittent, whether tertian 
or quartan, from a Want of Purging at the Cloſe of the pre- 
ceding Diſtemper ; and, if Blood ſhould be taken away in this 
Caſe, there is Danger of the Sediment, depoſited in the former 
Fermentation, , bein reabſorb'd into the Maſs of Blood, and 
occaſioning freſh Diforders. Inſtead of Bleeding, therefore, in 


Tuch Caſes, 1 continue to uſe Clyſters to the twelfth Day, if 


the Patient be young; and the Fermentation too violent. 
2. On the other hand, whether Bleeding has been uſed or 
not, if the Efferveſcence of the Blood ſinks too low, and re- 
uires raiſing, in order to aſſiſt Nature in her Work, in this 
aſe I judge, that no Clyſter ſhould be injected, even before 
the tenth Day, and much leſs afterwards ; otherwiſe we might 
thus farther check the Fermentation, now already too languid 
of itſelf, But to uſe Clyſters after this time, that is, in the 
Decline of the Diſtemper, would be as abſurd as to ſtop the 
F ermentation of Wine, before the 4 Q 794 was perform'd, 
by opening a large Vent-bole ; for a Clyſter here would hinder 
Nature in her vigorous Endeavour to throw off the morbific 
Matter. | 
But, when once the Patient is out of Danger from: thoſe 
Symptoms ariſing from toq great an Ebullition, either by means 
of proper and ſeaſonable Eyacuations; or becauſe the Diſeaſe 
begins to decline ſpontaneouſly, the more coſtive he is kept, the 
more ſecure I judge him, the febrile Matter then proceeding 
more kindly and gently to Concoction. And, therefore, if the 
preceding Evacuations ſhould either actually diſſolve, or tend to 
diſſolve, the Maſs of Blood, or the Fever go off before its diic 
Time, or ſhould have arrived at its full Period, I not only re- 
frain from the Uſe of Clyſters, but alſo call in the Aſſiſtance of 
Cordials, and directly endeavour to prevent a Purging. 
Cordials, as I have experienced, when pom too ſoon, do 
Miſchief ; and, unleſs Bleeding has preceded, may drive the 
crude Matter of the Diſtemper upon the Membranes of the 
Brain, or the Pleura; and, therefore, I never give them, when 


either no Blood, or very little, has been taken away; or when 


o other conſiderable Evacuation has been made; or the Patient 
has not paſs'd the Meridian of Life : For, whilſt the Blood re- 
mains rich enough of itſelf, it ſhould not be more enrich'd to 
the endangering the Patient; nor does it require to be raiſed, 
ſo long as no remarkable Evacuations have diminiſh'd its natu- 
ral Heat. Such kind of Patients have Cordials within them, 
which render external ones either ſuperfluous, or prejudicial ; 
and, therefore, I here either uſe none at all, or thoſe of the 
weakelt Sort. 

ut, if the Patient ſhould be greatly weaken'd and diſpirited 
by copious Evacuations, or be in the Decline of Life, I uſually 
allow of Cordials, even in the Beginning of the Fever ; and on 
the twelfth Day, when the Buſineſs of Separation is at hand, I 
Judge a freer Uſe of the hotter Remedies allowable ; and they 
might be given earlier, if there is no Danger of the febrile 
Matter's falling upon the principal Parts ; for, at this time, the 
more the Blood is heated, the more the Buſineſs of Concoction 
is promoted, 
cannot imagine what Phyſicians mean by their frequent 
Precepts for giving Remedies to promote the Concoction of the 
febrile Matter, which they often talk of, in the Beginning of 
the Diſtemper ; tho”, at the ſame time, they order only ſuch 
Medicines as may moderate the Fever: For the Fever itſelf is 
ad than Inſtrument of Nature, by means whereof 
the eparates the vitiated Parts of the Blood from the ſound ; 
tho? does this in a manner perfectly imperceptible at the 
Beginning, and even at the State, of the Diſtemper ; but more 
manifeſtly in the Decline thereof, as appears from the Sediment 
in the Urine. The Concoction of the febrile Matter, here, 
means no more than a Separation of the morbific Particles from 
the healthy; whence the Way to haſten this Concoction is not 
by moderating the ; but the Efferveſcence muſt be kept 
up ſo long as the Bafety of the Patient will give Leave: But, 
when the Diſeaſe is in the Decline, and the Separation becomes 
manifeſt, warmer Medicines ſhould be immediately given, in 


order to finiſh the Operation with greater Certainty and Expe- - 


dition: And this is properly promoting the ion of the 
febrile Matter; whereas I have frequently found, that Evacua- 
tions and Coolers hinder the Cure, and retard the Recovery, 
which was now approaching. But, if the Fermentation ad- 
vances ſufficiently, Deſpumation will be perform*d about the 
fourteenth Day ; whereas if Coolers are given. too late, ſo as to 
check the Efferveſcence, tis no Wonder if the Fever runs on 


to the twenty. ſirſt Day, or even much longer, in Perſons ex- 
tremely weaken'd wi * Treatment. * 

It is remarkable here, that, tho“ the Patient may ſometimes 
ſeem to be a little relieved by the Uſe of Clyſters, or other Pur- 
gatives, unſeaſonably directed, about the Decline of the Dif- 
temper, and even, perhaps, to be totally freed from the Fever ; 
yet, a Day or two-after, it happens, that the former Fever 
does not ſo much appear to return, as a new one to ariſe ; for 
Chilneſs and Shivering preſently come on, and are ſoon fol- 
low'd by Heat, and a Fever ; which, unleſs it happens to dege- 
nerate into an Intermittent, runs its Courſe as already deſcrib'd. 
In this Caſe, the Patient is to be treated in the ſame manner as 
if he had not had the Fever e; for, tho” it be an affliting 
Conſideration to the weaken d Patient, the Depuration, conſe- 
quent upon this new Efferveſcence, will not be perform'd in 
leſs than fourteen Days. ce | 

I ſhall next ſet down the Cordials which I generally uſe in 
this Diſtemper, the milder of which I employ, at the Begin- 

ing, when the Ebullition is violent; and _ "5 roceed to 
the hotter, according as the Fever, or the Degree of Ebullition, 
requires ; always obſerving, where Bleeding was freely uſed, or 
the Patient was in Years, to adminiſter thoſe of a firon 
Kind, than when no Blood had been taken away, or the Pa- 
tient was in the 4 of Life. 

The milder Cordials I mean, are ſuch, for Example, as are 
made of the diſtil'd Waters of Borrage, Citrons, Strawberries, 
the compound Scordium-water, with a Mixture of the Syrup 
of Baum, Cloves, or of the Juice of Citrons, and the like. 
But the ſtronger are Gaſcoign's Powder, Bezoar, Confection of 
Hyacinth, Venice T reacle, with others of the ſame Kind. The 
Rowing Preſcriptions were frequently uſed; 


Take of the diſtil'd Waters of Borrage, Citron, black Cher- 

* and compound Scordium- water, each two Ounces; 

ey Cinnamon Water, one Ounce; prepared Pearls, 

two ms; fine Sugar, two Ounces, or a ſufficient 

Quantity: Mix them together. Take four Spoonfuls of 
this Mixture often in a Day, eſpecially when faint. 


Take of the diſtil'd Waters of the whole Citron, and Straw- 
berries, each three Ounces ; Aqua Cordialis frigida Saxo- 
ww#, one Ounce ; Treacle-water, Syrup of Baum of 
Fernelius, and of the Juice of Citron, each half an Ounce: 
Mix 2 for a Julap, ſome of which is to be taken fre- 
quently. 


Take of Gaſcoign's Powder, Oriental and Occidental Be- 
zoar, and Lapis Contrayerva, each a Scruple ; a ſingle 
Leaf of Gold : Reduce the Whole to a fine Powder, of 
which take twelve Grains, as often as there ſhall be Occa- 
ſion, in Syrup of the Juice of Citron, and Cloves, each 
two Drams ; drinking after it a few Spoonfuls of the Julap 
above directed. | 


Take of Treacle-water, four Ounces ; the Seeds of Citron, 
two Drams : Beat them together, and make an Emulſion. 
To the ftrain'd Liquor add Sugar, enough to ſweeten it to 
the Taſte. Take two Spoonfuls of it thrice a Day. 


It would be ſuperfluous tb add any more Forms of Medicines, 
becauſe a larger Number are, or may be, of Uſe in the Courſe 
of the Diſtemper, and require to be varied according to its 
different Stages, and the different Symptoms ariſing therein. 

But when the Fermentation neither riſes too high, nor ſinks 
too low, I leave it in that State, without preſcribing any Me- 
dicines, unleſs thro* the Importunity of the Patient, or his 
Friends; and then I direct ſuch only as may ſatisfy, without 
doing any Injury, 

I hho d not omit, that frequently, when I was call'd to Per- 
ſons of low Circumſtances, I order'd them to do nothing elſe, 
after Bleeding and Vomiting, when required, but to keep in 
Bed, during the whole Courſe of the Diſtemper, and to ſup 
only Water-gruel, Barley-gruel, and the like; to drink mode- 
rately warm ſmall Beer, to quench their Thirſt ; and to take a 
Clyſter of Milk and Sugar every Day, or every other Day, till 
the tenth or twelfth Day of the Diſtemper ; 4 tow the 
End of the Fever, when the Separation was begun, and pro- 


ceeded ſlowly, to promote it, I allow'd them, now-and-then, a 


little ſtronger Malt-liquor; inſtead of Cordials. And thus, with- 
out any thing farther, except a gentle Purge at the End of the 
Diſtemper, they generally recover'd. 
If the Method above deliver'd was carefully obſerved, I com- 
nly, about the fifteenth Day, found it proper, from the laud- 
able tion in the Urine, and a manifeſt Abatement of all 


the Symptoms, to order a purging. Potion to drain off the Sedi- 


ment depolited upon particular Parts by the preceding Ferment- 
ation; and, unleſs this was ſeaſonably done, that Sediment 
might return into the Maſs of Blood, and occaſion a Return 
of the Fever; or, by its Continuance in the Parts where it 


. e 


| Ault 
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lodged, produce obſtinate Diſorders in the Body: For, the 

es Ley row over, the groſs and vitiated N tranſ- 
mitted from the Arteries to the Veins, eaſily prevent the Return 
of the Blood; whence various Kinds of Obſtructions, and, at 
length, new Ferments, ariſe. ©. | 

ut it may be here obſerved, that Purging is not ſo neceſſary 
after vernal as after autumnal F 'becauſe the Sediment de- 
poſited by the former is neither ſo copious, nor of ſuch an 
earthy malignant Nature, as in the latter; which holds alſo in 
the Small-pox, and many other Diſtempers, which rage in the 
Spring; ſo that here, as far as I have obſerved, it is not ſo dan- 
gerous to omit Purging, as in the Caſes before-mention'd. And 
it ſeems to me, that more Diſtempers ariſe from an Omiſſion 
£ Purging after autumnal Diſorders, than from any other ſingle 

urce. 

If the Patient happens to be very weak, or the Depuration 
not perfectly perform'd, fo as to render it unſafe to give a Purge 
on the fifteenth Day, I defer it to the ſeventeenth ; and then 
preſcribe the following, or a fimilar purging Potion, in pro- 
portion to the Strength of the Perſon : 


Take of Tamarinds, half an Ounce; the Leaves of Sena, 
two Drams ; Rhubarb, one Dram and a half: Boil them 

together in a ſufficient 2 of Water, ſo as to leave 
three Ounces, when ftrain'd off; in which diſſolve Man- 
na, and ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, of each an Ounce: 
Mix the Whole for a purging Potion, to be taken in the 
Morning faſting. 


I always order the Patient to keep his Bed, till he is purged ; 
then permit him to riſe, and, by degrees, return to his ordina- 
ry Manner of Living. The Diet I order, to this Time, is 
nearly the ſame with that above-mention'd, as Water-gruel; 
Barley-gruel ; Panada made of Bread, the Yolk of an Egg, 


Water, and Sugar; thin Chicken-broth ; ſmall Beer ; to which, 
when the Fever is high, a little freſh Juice of O may be 
added, it being firſt juſt boil'd over the Fire, to take the 


Crudity, with the like ; tho* Water-gruel is the beſt of all. 
But to forbid the drinking of ſmall Beer, in ſmall Quantities, 
is an unneceſſary Severity, and often pernicious. 
It ſometimes ha , eſpecially in the Aged, that tho” the 
Fever is cured, 28 Body, perhaps, rather too much purged, 
that the Patient ſtill remains very weak; and, with coughing or 
ſpitting, expectorates a large und of viſcid Phlegm: A 
= tom terrifying not only to the Patient, but alſo to the 
hyfician, if not appris'd of it, who might otherwiſe miſtake 
it for a beginning Conſumption ; tho? I have found it no ways 
—— In this Caſe, I order a Glaſs of old Malmſey 
or Muſcadel Wine, with a Toaſt; which, by ſtrengthening 
the Texture of the Blood, (weaken'd by the preceding Fever, 
and therefore render'd unfit to affimilate the Juices of the 
Aliment lately taken in) removes this Symptom in a very few 
Days, as I have found by repeated Experience. 

y the Method here laid down, many Symptoms and Diſ- 
orders will be prevented, uſually attributed to Malignity ; 
nothing being more common with Phyſicians, unſkil'd in their 
Profeſſion, than to cry out upon 9 when, by too cool- 
ing Remedies, or the unſeaſonable Uſe of Clyſters, they have 
weaken' d the Texture of the Blood, and reduced Nature ſo 
low, whilſt ſhe was performing the Office of Separation, as to 
bring on Faintings, and other bad Symptoms, which are the 

nuine Effects of ſuch perverted Rules of Art: But if the 
5 Continuance of the Diſeaſe ſhould _ off this Aſperſion 
of Malignity, whatever afterwards obſtructs them in the Cure, 
they impute to the Scurvy ; tho', in reality, the Symptoms, 
which happen'd in the Height of the Diſeaſe, were neither 
owing to Malignity, nor thoſe, which appear'd in the Decline, 
to the Scurvy ; but both of them to wrong ent, as I 
have frequently obſerved. Not that I, or * other Phyſician, 
who is acquainted with the Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, will ſay, that 
there are no Fevers of a malignant Nature ; for there are mani- 
feſt Signs of ſuch ; nor will ' dent that a Fever may be ſome- 
times complicated with a Scurvy, and other Diſorders ; but 
what I aſſert is, that both nity and the Scurvy are here 
frequently accuſed, without any Reaſon. 
hen the Fermentation of the Blood proceeds in a proper 
Manner, the Deſpumation of the morbific Matter will be 
finiſh'd in the Time above-mention'd ; but if cooling Reme- 
dies, or Clyſters, are given too late, the Fever will run to a 
much greater Length, eſpecially in aged Perſons, who have 
been improperly treated. When I have ſometimes been call'd 
to ſuch, after they had ſtruggled with the Fever above forty 
Days, I have uſed my utmoſt Endeavours to procure the De- 


ſpumation of the Blood, which was now ſo far weaken'd, part- 
ly by Age, and. partly by Clyſters, and cooling Medicines, that 

could not obtain the End propoſed, either by Cordials, or 
any other ſtrengthening Remedies ; but either the Fever main- 
tain'd its Ground, or, if the Patient ſeem'd free from a Fever, 
his —— almoſt quite exhauſted. | | 
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. tity of ſound wholſome 


to diſburden bert , and throw off 

Matter for it is eaſy to apprehend, that a 
uvia w 
healthy Body into the exhauſted Body 
have never found the repeated Applications — >» ron 
to e near ſo ſerviceable as this Method, where the Heat 


ot only human Body, but 
more mild, moiſt, equable, and conftant. And this Way 
of tranſmitting, Faber balſamic Spirits and Exhalations into 
the of the Patient, has alſo ſince been ſucceſsfully us d by 
others, Nor do I think it below me to mention this jent, 
whatever Cenſure may be paſſed upon me for it by ſuch as de- 
ſpiſe whatever is vulgar, uſe, I think, the Health and 
. to be preſer d to their falſe Opinion 
ngs. 
By carefully purſuing the Method hitherto deliver'd, the 
er Part of the bad Symptoms, which either accompany or 
llow upon this Fever, will be prevented ; which otherwiſe, in 
the Courſe of the Cure, frequently perplex the Phyſician, and 
prove fatal to the Patient, tho' the Diſeaſe itſelf ſhould have 
no ſuch deſtructive Tendency. But, as ſuch Accidents are 
common, if the Phyſician comes too late, be negligent, or un- 
ſkilful, I will here briefly treat of the Cure of thoſe Symptoms, 
v_—_ when happen, * a p__ Treatment, tho 
might generally have revented, ing cloſe to 
——— Method. F os. 

And, firſt, if a Delirium be occaſion'd, either by the early 
and unſeaſonable Uſe of heating Medicines, or the Patient's 
being naturally of a hot Conſtitution ; or, which is nearly the 
ſame, if he has conſtant Watchings, ſpeaks haſtily, looks wild, 
drinks his Medicines or other Liquors eagerly, or has a Suppreſ- 
fion of Urine ; in this Caſe, I bleed more freely, order Glyſters, 
and cooling Medicines, particularly in the bing 3 at which 
time, ſuch as are young and florid, tho” free from this Sym- 
ptom, may be treated in the ſame manner, without much Dan- 


5 By theſe Means I endeavour to ſupport the Patient, till the 
Diſeaſe has run to a certain Length; when I find it eaſy to take 
off both that and the Delirium by a Doſe of ſome Opiate : 
For Anodynes, properly given in the Decline, are very benefi- 
cial ; whereas they prove of no Service whilſt the Fever is high, 
tho* given in the _ Doſe, as being unable to ſtop the vio- 
lent ſe of the Fermentation ; but princi becauſe the 
1 Matter, then equally mix'd with the and not ripe 
or Separation, is confin'd ; whence the expected ration is 
hinder d. Whether this be the Reaſon of the thing, or it pro- 
ceeds from ſome more latent Cauſe, I leave to the Determina- 
tion of others, 

This, however, I can affirm from numerous Obſervations, 
that Laudanum, or any other Narcotic, us'd to take off this 
Symptom, whether in the Beginning, Increaſe, or Height of 
this Fever, was either i ual, or prejudicial ; whereas a 
moderate Doſe in the Decline proved ſucceſsful, I once order'd 
a Narcotic upon the twelfth Day of the Diſeaſe with Succeſs ; 
but never knew it given ſooner to Advantage ; and, if it be 
defer'd to the fourteenth Day, when the tion is more per- 
fect, it will prove ſtill more beneficial ; for I have frequently 
obſerv'd, that the Delirium may be ave, till it is proper 
to give an Opiate, provided the Diſorder be not increas'd by the 
Uſe of Cordials, and heating Medicines, which may here prove 
mortal. The Opiates I uſually preſcribe, are ei London 
r or the following: 


Take of Cowſlip-flowers, one Handful ; boil them in a ſuff- 
cient ntity of black Cherry-water to leave three 
Comer N 1 — 2 ; to vn add Syrup of white 

oppies, half an Ounce ; Juice of Lemons, half a Spoon- 
ful : Mix the Whole together. Or, 


Take of black Cherry-water, one Ounce and a half ; Plague- 
water, two Drams; liquid Laudanum, fixteen Drops ; 
Mix them together. 


It be to add, that if this Symptom be not 
1 the Fever be prolong'd, fo 7 the the Patient — 
be fafely purg'd before an Opiate is given, it will then be 
attended with greater Succeſs ; and therefore I uſually direct 
two Scruples #4 the Pil. Cochiz, difſolv'd in Betony-water, to 
be taken ten or twelve Hours before the Opiate ; and thus the 
Diſturbance this warm Purgative might otherwiſe occaſion, will 
be prevented by the Opiate, and an agreeable Sleep procur'd. 
But, if the Watching continues, after the Fever, and the other 
Symptoms, 2 off, I have known a Piece of Linen dipt in 

oſe-water, applied cold to the Temples and Forebead, 
prove of greater Service, _— iate. 

"Tis uual for he Patent to be afflicted — - - 
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Curing: the whole Courſe of the D 
lent Commotion of the Blaod ; whereby ** 
are ſeparated from the Maß, in its Circulation thro” the pul- 
monary Veſſels, and thrown upon the internal Membrane of 
the Tracbea, which is of a fine Texture, and extremely ſen- 
ſible. The Cough is firſt dry, the Matter being then too thin 
to be expectorated; but the febrile Heat — thickens 
it, and ſoon renders it more tenacious; whence it is, with Dif- 
ſiculty, expectorated, and becomes ſubject to cauſe a Suffocation, 
for want of ſufficient Strength in the Fatient to di it, In 
this Caſe, I ſeldom uſe any other Medicine, than freſh- drawn 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, unleſs, as it ſometimes happens, the 
Patient has an Averſion to Oil; and, if ſo, I endeavour to 
relieve him by the common Pectorals. Otherwiſe, I prefer the 
Oil of Almonds to all other pectoral Medicines, principally be- 
cauſe that, to auſwer any Intention, theſe muſt be given freely, 
and in large Quantities ; whereby the Stomach, already too 
weak, and ſubject to Retchings, is — al and, beſides, 
we are ſometimes, by this means, prevented from giving what is 
r upon other Accounts. 


"2 þ Kong neither Reaſon nor Experience have yet convinced 


me, that the Uſe of this Oil is not to be allowed in Fevers, 
becauſe it is of an inflammable Nature, and Ig wage may 
tend to increaſe the Diſtemper ; for, granting it to be naturally 
hot, 'tis however certainly not ſo hot, but that the Advantages 
ariſing from its Uſe are greater than the Inconveniencies ; for 
it is an excellent Pectoral, opens and lubricates the P 1 
thereby promoting Expectoration, which, when copious, frees 
the Blood from the noxious Humour, now ſeaſonably ſeparated, 
and at the ſame time tends to cool; ſo that this Symptom thus 
proves of conſiderable Service ;, for which Reaſon 1 am not 
anxious about it. Let it, however, be obſerved, that *tis unſafe 
to give ſeveral Spoonfuls of Oil of Almonds at once, as Retch- 
ings, and a Looſeneſs, may thereby be occalioned ; but the fre- 
quent. Uſe of it in ſmall Quantities, throughout the Day and 
Night, not only eaſes the Cough, by promoting Expectoration, 
but, which is very material, the Patient, now almoſt worn 
out, is, in ſome meaſure, recruited by this kindly Nouriſh- 
ment. 

Sometimes a Bleeding at the Noſe happens, either from giv- 
ing too warm Medicines in the 1 of the Fever, or from 
not ſufficiently depreſſing the Ebullition of the Blood, the Pa- 
tient either being in the Prime of Life, or the Seaſon, of the 
Year conſpiring with the Fever. Here the Means commonly 
made uſe of to check the Motion of the Blood will be of little 
Service; ſuch as Bleeding, Ligatures, aſtringent, agglutinant, 
and balſamic Remedies, tho' Recourſe may be had to theſe and 
the like Helps, nn they ſhall be judged proper; but 
the principal thing is, to ſtop the violent Ebullition of the Blood 
by a proper Medicine, tho' in reality, if this Symptom be con- 
ſidered apart, the Remedies above-mentioned, and particularl 
Bleeding, ſhould ſeem to be ſerviceable therein ; nor have 
ſcrupled to uſe them : Yet, as they do not (Bleeding excepted) 
ſtrike ſufficiently at the Cauſe of this Symptom, that is, the 
Ebullition of the Blood, *tis imprudent to depend upon them. 
Therefore, in this Caſe, when all other Means had proved inef- 
fectual, I uſually gave the following Draught: 


Take of the diſtil'd Waters of Plantain, and wild Poppies, 
each an, Ounce and a half; Syrup of white Poppies, ſix 
Drams ; Syrup of Cowſlips, half an Ounce: Mix them 
together for a Draught, 


But I judge it improper to put an immediate Stop to every 
Hemorrhage after this manner; for it is frequently rather to be 
rmitted; and may prove of great Service, ſometimes by abat- 
ing the too violent Ebullition of the Blood, and at others, by 
2 critical, put an End to the Diſeaſe, And, in reality, 
no conſiderable Effect is to be expected from the above-men- 
tioned Medicine, unleſs the Symptom has continued ſome little 
time, and Bleeding in the Arm preceded its Uſe. Again, it 
muſt be carefully remark'd, that this, and all other moderate 
Hemorrhages, are peculiarly apt to return ſoon after a Stop has 
been put to them, unleſs a gentle Purge be given which there- 
fore muſt not be omitted, even tho? it ſhould ſeem too early to 
urge with reſpe& to the Stage of the Fever, if this Symptom 
had not happened. 

The Hiccup generally happens to the Aged, after an immo- 
derate Looſeneſs, but principally after exceſſive Vomiting, and 
frequently prognoſticates imminent Death, I ingenuouſly own, 
that I have not been able to 8 myſelf in my Inquiry into 
the Cauſe of this Symptom; but I have frequently obſerved it 
to ariſe from ſome Diſturbance raiſed in. the Stomach, and ad- 
jacent Parts, by violent Medicines, not without 
to the Patient ; becauſe Nature. is. unable to check and quiet 
this Commotion : And on this account I judged. it proper. to 
aſſiſt her by Art, by giving a. large Doſe of Diaſcordium ;, for 
Inſtance, two, Drams ; which ſeldom fail'd to remove this Sym- 


m, when the Seeds of Di other celebrated. Specifics, 


Ir, as above intimated, a Looſeneſs ſhould happen in the 
Courſe of the Diſeaſe, for want of giving a Vomit at the Be- 
inning, when it was indicated by the Retchings, one ſhould 
given at any time of the Diſeaſe, provided the Patient be 
ſtrong enough to bear it, even tho” the Tendency to that Eva- 
cuation has, for ſome time, ceaſed. But, as this has been 
largely treated of before, I ſhall only mention what is proper to 
be done, if a Looſeneſs ſhould happen, notwithſtanding an Eme- 
tic has been given ; which is very ſeldom the Caſe, except in an 
inflammatory Fever, where this Symptom, ſo far from being 
revented, is ſometimes e by a Vomit; which is an 
bſervation of Conſequence. And here I have found the fol- 
lowing Glyſter more efficacious, than any other Aſtringents: 
Take of the Bark of Pom tes, half an Ounce; red 
Roſes, two Pugils : Boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Milk, ſo as to leave half a Pint of ſtrain'd Liquor, in 
which diſſolve half an Ounce of Diaſcordium : Mix the 
Whole for a Glyſter. 


Tis improper to injeR a larger Quantity of this Glyſter than 
is here directed, tho* it be naturally aſtringent; becauſe the 
Inteſtines may be oppreſſed by its Bulk, whence the Looſeneſs 
will rather be promoted than checked. 

But it may be ſaid, that, if a Diarrhcea ſhould appear, eſpe- 
cially in the Decline of the Diſeaſe, it is better to encourage 
than ſtop it, as it is ſometimes a critical Diſcharge, and termi- 
nates the Diſtemper. This undoubtedly may ſometimes be the 
Caſe ; but it happens fo rarely, as not to encourage one to 
attempt it : Beſides, the Reaſon before alledged, in treating of 
the Cure of Fevers in general, which tends to ſhew the Neceſ- 
ſity there is of ſtopping the Flux, holds here alſo. And to this 
may be added, that, in order to the genuine Depuration of the 
Blood, it is not only neceſſary there ſhould be a Secretion of 
ſome feculent Parts, but there is further required a Separation 
of others by way of Effloreſcence, as we daily ſee in other rich 
and heterogeneous Liquors. Conſequently, if the Looſeneſs be 
too much promoted, the Depuration will not be wholly com- 
pleted, and perhaps the Matter, which ought to have been laſt 
expel'd, will paſs off firſt. I own indeed, that after the 
ration by way of EMoreſcence is finiſhed, which-is uſually per- 
formed gradually and inſenſibly, and by means of a freer Perſpi- 
ration, rather than of a manifeſt Sweat, if then a Looſenes 
ſhould happen, it would be attended with little Danger: For it 
muſt be obſerved, that now it is only owing to 4 N lect of 
purging in time; whence the Excrements, for want of being 
evacuated, contracting a kind of malignant Ferment, irritate the 
Inteſtines to diſcharge their Contents : Beſides, the very liquid 
Conſiſtence of the Excrements is a Proof, that the Looſeneſs 
* not to be accounted a critical Solution of the Diſeaſe. 

offibly the Iliac Paſſion deſerves to be enumerated among the 
Symptoms conſequent upon Fevers, ſince it is ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by immoderate Vomiting in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe. 
T his terrible Diſorder proceeds only from the inverted periſtaltic 
Motion of the Bowels, whoſe natural Formation is ſuch, as, by 
their many Folds, to promote the Deſcent of the Fæces in the 
propereſt Manner; and therefore, whenever they are forced to 
= je Motion oppoſite to that of their Fibres, a pungent 
Pain is occaſioned, which remains fix'd upon a particular Pare, 
when either the Valve placed at the Beginning of the Colon, 
to prevent the Return of the Excrement into the Ileum, or any 
other Membrane belonging to the Cavity, ſingly ſuſtains the 
Force of this preternat Motion. This inverted Motion, 
productive of the Pain, may proceed either from Obſtruction or 
ritation. 

It is manifeſt, that whatever blocks up the Paſſage of the In- 
teſtines, muſt occaſion. this contrary Motion in them ; and this 
may happen, according to Authors, from harden'd Excrements ; 
from Flatulencies collected in the Bowels, and, as it were, purſ- 
ing them up; from Strangulation on account of a Rupture ; 
from. Inflammation ; and laſtly, from large Swellings filling up 
their Cavity. However, *tis plain, that the inverted Motion, 
proceeding from theſe Cauſes, is rather to be accounted the Mo- 
tion of the Aliment taken in, than of the Inteſtines themſelves ; 
nor is it an Inverſion of the Motion of the whole Duct, but of 
thoſe Parts only, which are ſituated above the Seat of the Ob- 
ſtruction ; for which Reaſon I call it the ſpurious Iliac Paſſion. 

I conceive the Inverſion of the — Motion gene- 
rally proceeds from acrid and t Humours being depoſited 
in the Stomach and adjacent Inteſtines, from the violent Fer- 
mentation of the Blood in the Beginning of the Fever, whereby 
the Motion of the Stomach is inverted, and its. Contents 
thrown. up with Violence; and then the ſmall Guts, which are 
contiguous, to it, being weaken'd, yield to the violent Motion 
of the Stomach ; and at laſt the large Guts are alſo made to 

mpathize with them. This is the true Iliac Paſſion, and the 

iſorder under Conſideration. The Method of curing it has 

hitherto remain'd: a Secret, notwithſtanding the Pretenſions of 

ſuch as have had recourſe to Quickſilver, and. leaden Bullets, 

which do little Service, ang are frequent n 
a DV 
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As ſoon as it from Glyſters being vomited up, and 
other Signs, that the Diſeaſe is a true Viac Paſſion, I endeavour 
to anſwer theſe three Intentions : | 


I. To put a Stop to the inverted Motion of the Stomach ; 
e 
2. — In weaken'd by the ſharp Hu- 
mours. 


3- To free the Stomach and Bowels from theſe ſharp Hu- 


mours. | | 

I. I direct a Scruple of Salt of Wormwood, with a Spoonful 
of Lemon-juice, to be taken Morning and Night ; and, in the 
Intervals, give ſome. Spoonſuls of Mint-water by itſelf twice 
every Hour ; by the repeated Uſe of which the Vomiting and 
Pain may be ſoon remov'd. 

IL At the ſame time I order a live Puppy to be applied to the 
Belly, till the following Purgative is given. 

II. Two or — after the Pain and Vomiting are 

off, I give a Dram of the greater Pil. Cochize diſſolved in 

int-water, and direct Draughts of Mint-water to be fre- 

quently taken during the Operation of the Purge, in order to 
prevent the Return of the Vomiting. 

I have obſerv'd, that tis in vain to give this, or any other 
the * Kind of Purge, before the Stomach be ſtrength - 
ened, and reduced, together with the Inteſtines, to its natural 
Motion; for otherwiſe all Cathartics will prove emetic, and 
conſequently be more prejudicial than ſerviceable: And this 
Reaſon induced me to forbear Purgatives, till I had firſt uſed 
Stomachics a while, | 

The Diet I direct is very ſparing ; for I allow the Patient 
only to ſup ſome Spoonfuls of Chicken-broth twice or thrice a 
Day, and confine him to his Ped during his Illneſs, and till the 
Signs of Recovery appear, directing him to continue the Uſe of 
the Mint-water for a conſiderable time after the Cure, and to 
keep the Belly warm, by wearing a double Flannel; whereby a 
Relapſe may be prevented, which happens more frequently in 
this than any other Diſeaſe. 

In theſe few Particulars conſiſts my whole Method of curing 
this Diſcaſe ; which, tis hoped, no one will deliberately con- 
temn on account of its Simplicity, and the Want of Elegance 
of Language, and the Pomp of Medicine, to recommend it. 

Thus I have enumerated the Symptoms that uſually happen 
in this Fever ; but there are others I ſhall not now mention, as 
they are of leſs Moment, and require no particular Treatment, 
but go off ſpontaneouſly, if * be ſxilfully treated. And 
let this ſuffice for the continued Fever of this Conſtitution, with 
its Symptoms. Sydenham. 

DERAS, eas, a Sheep-ſkin, is the Title of a Book in 
Chymiſtry, treating of the Art of making Gold of baſer Metals, 
Langius, Lib. 1. Ep. 53 Theat. Chym. Fol. I. p. 19. Lilauius, 
T. 3. P. 211, 234. The Reaſon of the Name is, becauſe 
Siezs X80542a20 is the Sheep-ſkin which bore the golden 
Fleece, which, Szidas ſays, was a Book written on Parchment, 
or Sheep-ſkins, teaching the Art of making Gold. 

DERBIA, A Name given by ſome Surgeons to the /mpe- 
tigo. Caſtellus. 

DERIS, dex, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Artic. is the ſame as 
Hiews, Leather. | 

DERIVATIO, va Neu, in2x4]ever, a Derivation, in 
Medicine, is when a Humour, which cannot be convenient] 
evacuated at the Part affected, is attracted thence, and diſcharg'd 
at ſame more proper Place in its Vicinity; or is drawn from a 
noble to a more ignoble Part, where it is leſs capable of doing 
Injury, See PHLEBOT OMIA. 

DERMA, Sewn, from Jige, to excoriate, is the ſame as 
Dx rs, which ſee. 

DERMATODES, Ji, from the preceding Ward, 
Leatber-like, is an Epithet of the Dura Mater. 

DERQUET. Verniſh. Nulandus. 

DERSES. An occult Fume or Vapour of the Earth, from 
whence all ligneous Subſtances have their- Riſe and Growth. 
Rulandus and TFohnſon from Paracelſus, Lib. 3. Philoſ. ad 
Atbenienſ. Text, 4. | 

DERTRON, isles, in Lib. 5. Epid. is taken by Foeſius 
for the Omentum or Abdomen; but Linden renders it, accord- 
ing to the Interpretation of Cornarius, the ſmall Inteftine. 
DESCENSIO, DESCENSUS, z«[4S2n;, is properly 
ſpoken of the moderate or gentle Motion of the Body or Hu- 
mour downwards, and is oppoſed to Anabafir, Aſcenſio. The 


Chymiſts alſo have a Way of Diſtillation, which they call Di- 
fiilatis per Deſcenſum, Diſti = Deſcent, which is when 
the Fire is applied to the Top, and all around the Veſſel, whoſe 


Orifice is at the Bottom z and conſequently- the Vapour, being 
incapable of riſing upwards, is precipitated to Bottom. 
There is a ſecond kind of Diſtillation by Deſcent, called per 


Deliguium, which is a natural liquefying or reſolving Salts into 
a Liquor, by means of Moiſture. Deſcen/io has another 
Meaning among the Chymiſts; where it ſometimes ſignifies an 


Alteration or Deſcent from a higher to a lower Degree of Good- 
nefs and Purity, as of Gold to Quickſilver. | 2 
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DESCENSORIUM. - The Furnace in which the Digi. 


tee c is performed. - | 

BRE. — = Ck Lib. 4. 
Cap. 26; i a Sitting on the Cloſe-ftoolz which, in all Fluxes of 
the » but eſpecially à Lientery, muſt not, he ſays, be 
indulged ſo often as Nature prompts, but when Neceſſity 


led 2 a 
Ne, e _ 


4] TIVUM * Epithee 
I, from de 0, to . is an | of 
an Ointment or Plaiſter Sa 
an Ulcer. Blaxcard. | 
DESIDIA, a ei. Sec Ancos. 
ov > dc: ragzperirs, The fame as DzLtzron, 
DESME, eue, from Shs, to bind, is 8 
culus, or Menipulus, a Handful. The Word occurs in Jfoſ- 
chian, de Morb. Mul. 155. 
DESMIDION, , . Diminutive of Sour, (from 
Ne, to bind) a ſmall Handful or Parcel. 
ates, Lib. de Frafturis, is an 


DESM Houle, in Hi 
Affection of the Joints after Luxation, in manner of a Tye or 


though impro- 


Ligature; whereby are rendered incapable of Extenſion or 
Inflexion, It s from an Inflammation 2 and 
hardening the Tendons and Ligaments, The e in 


which the Word occurs, is as follows: uh N dan 
T0 inet au, ud's dee T5 aber, phe no conſiderable loflam- 
„ mation happens, nor Ligature of the Joint ;” that i 
a Luxation of the Bones of the Knee. "_— MOT 
DESPERATIO, ia. ir. Paracelſus treats 
of Diſeaſes proceeding from Deſpair, with their Cure, in Frag- 
ment. medicts ad Tom. 1. referendis, Cap. de Deſperatione, and 
Val. 1. Theat. Chym. in Trac. Penoti de Medicam, Chym. 
DESPERATUS, DEPLORATUS, eriar:e&, —_ 
is an Epithet applied to incurable Diſeaſes, and to Patients 
— under alt z as, for Inſtance, to 3 under a 
„attended with a Cough. Hippocrates, Lib. meet Tixyns 
calls Len as are affected with deſperate Diſeaſes 222 
ad roomutTer, © ſubdu'd by Diſeaſes 3. and forbids attempting 
their Cure. 
DESPUMATIO, Deſpumation, is the Clarification of 4 
— by —— its Impurities in a Spume or Froth, and 
t 


DESQUAMATIO, Deſquamation, y means the 
ſame as ABRASIO, which ſee. It is alſo a Word to expreſs the 
Exfoliation of carious Bones. 

DESQUAMATORIUM. An Epithet of a Trepan, call'd 
alſo Exfoliativum, for abrading a Part of the Cranium to what 
Thickneſs it ſhall be t convenient, 

DESTILLATIO, DISTILLATIO, -a xare- 
Ne, Diftillation, is an equivocal Word, ſometimes 
ſignifying a Defluxion or Catarrh (ſee CaTArxrAvVs) ; and, 
in Pharmacy and Chymiſtry, is an artificial Separation of the 
ſpirituous, aqueous, oily, or ſaline Parts of a mix'd Body from 
Mm groſſer and more terreſtrial Parts, by means of Fire, See 

UA. 

ESTRUCTIO, eds, 4:a7bees, is the fame as Con- 
RUPTIO ; and is defin'd, in general, an Alteration of any thin 
from its natural State to one contrary to Nature, A Chymi 
Deſtruction, or Corruption, is nothing but a Reſolution of the 
whole naturally mixed Body into its Parts, 

DESUDATIO, tei g A profuſe and inordinate Sweat, 
ſucceeded by an Eruption of Puſtules call'd Sudamina, or 
Hidroa. icenna. | 
3 Caric a. The ſame as Dese3510, 

DETENTIO. The ſame as CaTALep31s, or Ca roch, 


which ſee. 
The fame as Ab/ter- 


DETERGENS, sro, ' 
* —— i N re 
; partment at the Baths, where 
the Sweat was deterg'd, and the Body anointed. 
DETERSORIUS, re, deterfive. The ſame as , 
terſorius, abſterſive, and a common Epithet of Medicines 
endu'd with a cleanſing Quality, whether inward or outward. 
DETONATIO. Detonatian. The Noiſe and Exploſion 
which any Subſtance makes upon the Application of Fire to it, 
It is alſo call'd Fulmination. | 
DETRACTIO, f See CaATHAERESIS. 
DETRITIO, in. See RHacoss. Detritio is alfo 
taken, in a general Senſe, for Trituration, in Scribonius 
Largus, Numb. 120. | 
TRUSOR Urine. The Name of a Muſcle belonging 
to the Bladder. See VesIca. 
aA, ge ef, The fame m BLaZvs, 


DEVEN- 


DIA 
dxoin@, See 


ACOELIOS, 


DEV 


7 of a Pound, or of any entire Quantity. | 
EVOTATUS is the — as DzTIxvs, and ſignifies a 
Man render d impotent by the Power of Witchcraft. Apuleins, 
de Medic. Herb. Cap. 7˙ ; þ 
DEURENS ( Febris). The ſame as Causos, which 
DEUSTIO, Du. See Encavustrs. | 
DEUTERIA, diyTveia, Swriugfe, Denterias, Juurselas, 
Deuterinas, devrveives, All theſe Terms are uſed for a ſecon- 
dary low-priz'd Sort of Wine, made of the Huſks of Grapes, 
after Prefling, macerated in Water. It is call'd, by the 
Latim, Loka, which ſee. 
DEUTERION, d J4vriewr, 74 derte. The Secun- 
dines. See SECUNDINE and PAR Tus. | 
DEUTEROPATHIA, devregyrdlac, from dude, the 


ſecond, and v4, an Affection, Senſe, or Feeling, is as much 


as to ſay a Fellow-feeling. It imports the ſame as ovurabac, 
Conten us. See CONSENSUS. ; 
AMENE, ds ayiny, from Sixopa, to receive, ſignifies 
any Receptacle in general, but, in a reſtrain'd Senſe, the La- 
brum or Solium, that is, a ſort of deep Baſon, in which thoſe 
who bathed might ſwim, It was alſo call'd Colymbethra, and 
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DExlOs, J., the Right. It is a received Opinion 
among the Antients, that the Parts on the Right Side, being 
that in which the Liver has its Situation, are hotter and more 
robuſt than thoſe in the Left; that Males are generally con- 
ceived and generated on the Right Side of the Uterus, ippoc- 
5. Aph. 48. that the Arteries of the Right Side are larger than 
thoſe of the Left; and that Diſeaſes are more dangerous on the 
Right Side, than on the Left. Caftellus. | | 
EXE, JE,. A Bite. 22 

DEXTANS. The Weight of ten Ounces Troy, or ten 
Twelfths of an Integer. 

DEXTER. w 49 a 4 8 ; = — 
DI, %. A Greek Prepoſition, ſignifying of, by, * 
with, and uſually governing a Genitive Caſe, as % govixor, of, 
or made of Dates, %% pid\av, of Roſes, dd yvaor, of Liquors 
or Juices; where, in theſe and other like Inſtances, the Prepo- 
ſition 4, by frequent Uſe, and for the ſake of Smoothneſs or 
Brevity, came at length, eſpecially when Latiniz'd, to be incor- 
porated with its caſual Word, and to make with it one com- 
pound Term, as. Diarrbodon, Diachylum ; and hence Dia, 
when it makes the three firſt Letters of a Medicinal Term, 
ſignifies ſomething compounded — of the Thing meant 
by the Word with which it is incorporated. 

DIABACANU, J. þaxdrs, An hepatic Remedy in Tral- 
lian, Lib. 8. Cap. 2. taking its Name from the Bacanon, a 
principal Ingredient. See BACANON, 

DIABEBOS, .ag. In Hippocrates, Lib. de Art. 
u draprpara coves are the Malleoli, or Ancle-bones, not kept 
aſunder, but cloſed together, ſpeaking of a mechanical Opera- 
ration for reducing a Gibboſity. 

DIABESASA, from % and uganda, wild Rue. See the 
Preparation of this compound Medicine under the Article 
ANGINA. 

DIABETES, from A, to paſs off. 

That Diſcharge of Urine, which the Greeks call SiaÞirnc, 
is when any Liquor, ſoon after it is drank, is immoderately, 
and without undergoing almoſt any Change, evacuated crude, 
and under the Appearance of Water. 

In this Diſorder the Patient is continually afflicted with an 
inſatiable Thirſt, incapable of being removed by drinking the 


moſt liberal Draughts. The Liquor drank is often diſcharg'd 


and not a bright-red Colour, 


by Urine, in larger Quantities than it was taken into the Sto- 
mach. Thus the whole Body is, by this means, conſumed, 
and, as it were, diſſolved; tho', in ſome Patients, the Loins, 
the Thighs, the Teſtes, and a__—_ the Feet, become a 
little turgid. In this Diſorder alſo a certain Heat is perceiv'd 
in the Inteſtines. A Diabetes is a Diſeaſe of the Chronical 
Kind, and depends upon the State of the Kidneys. When 
recent, it ſometimes admits of a Cure; but, when inveterate, 
and of long Standing, it becomes incurable; diſſolves, and 

dually conſumes, the Body. Phyſicians maintain, that this 
Diſorder rarely occurs. Lommius, Obſ. Med. 


. 


OBSERVATION I. 


A certain Girl, of eighteen Years of Age, a few Years 
before her Death, laboured under a Diabetes, and was racked 
with ſuch inſatiable Thirſt, that, in one Day, ſhe would ſome- 
7.5 drink eight or twelve Gallons, and diſcharge as much by 

rine. 

Upon layi her Body, her Kidneys were not found to 
be ESTA ee tw — more flaccid than in a natural 
State they ought to have been ; they were alſo of a cineritious, 

etrus Pawius Obſervat. 
Anatom. 2. f 4 


— DEUNX. . The Weight of eleven Ounces, or eleven 


DIA 


OnzznvartiIOn II. do 

A certain Woman, much ſubject to itic Diſorders, and 
who had once a Stone cut from — — a 
with a Pain in her Left Groin, and became feveriſh. Upon 
this ſhe was afflicted with an intolerable Pain in her lower Belly, 
Reſtleſineſs, continual Vomitings, a Pain at her Breaſt, and 
various other Species of Pains. In her Left Hypochondrium a 
large hard 'Tumor „which induced ſome to aſſert, 
that the Spleen, . others, that the Kidney, was ſwell'd. 
She labour'd under a hectic Fever, Convulſions, frequent 
Faintings, and a Species of Diabetes; for her Urine, which 
was thin, and ſometimes bloody, was 19m 7+ by involuntarily, 
Theſe Symptoms at laſt put an End to her Life. 

Upon laying her Body, a ſmall Stone was found in her 
Left Kidney, which had on all Sides grown out ſo far, as in 
Bulk to equal that of an Ox. There was a ſmall Quantity of 
Sanies alſo found in it. But the Right Kidney was waſted ſo 
much, and become fo little, that it was ſcarcely to be found. 
Ballonius, Ephem. 8. & Epid. Lib. 2. 


OBstRvaTION III. 


A certain Gentleman of Diſtinction diſcharged Quan- 
tities of Urine like Water, and was afflicted wor. ace Do 
Thirſt, which could not be removed by the moſt ious 
Draughts ; but, at laſt, dying of a burning Fever, his Body 
was laid open; upon which his Lungs were found black, and 
highly tumid, and two large Stones in each Kidney. 


OssERVATTION IV. 


Tho? the Cauſe of a Diabetes is aſcribed to a Diſorder of the 
Kidneys, yet, upon opening the Bodies of ſome, who have dy'd 
of that Diſeaſe, their Bladders have been found plainly con- 
trated, and Gangrenes and ſphacelous Tumors have been 
diſcovered in their Cavities, This Circumſtance ought to be 
2 to, leſt any one ſhould be deceived, Ballenius, Epid. 

2. 

Rabbi Moſes affirms, the Diabetes is very ſeldom ſeen in the 
Weſtern Parts. of the World, but more frequently in the hot 
and Eaftern Countries; inſomuch that in Egypt, in ten Years 
PraQtice, he ſaw more than twenty Patients of this Kind : But 
= 2 a great Number, almoſt every Year, in our Weſtern 

orld. 

The Account Aretæus gives of the Diabetes is as follows : 

The Diabetes is a ſtrange, and not very common Diſtemper, 
conſiſting in a Colliquation of the Fleſh and Members into 
Urine, and proceeding, like the Dropſy, from a cold and 
humid Cauſe. The Diſcharge is by the uſual Paſſages, the 
Kidneys and the Bladder ; and the Flux of Urine is perpetual, 
as from an open Sluice. The Diſeaſe is of a chronical Nature, 
and a long time contracting; but, when arrived at its Height, 
the Patient continues but a ſhort time ; for the Colliquation is 
violent, and Death approaches with Speed, and ſoon puts an 
End to a loathſome and painful Life. The Symptoms of this 
Diſorder are, an inſatiable Thirſt, and immoderate Drinking, 
which, however, bears no Proportion to the exceflive Quantity 
of Urine; and it is as impoſſible to reſtrain the Sick from 
drinking, as from making of Water; for. if they refrain from 
all potable Liquors for the leaſt Space of Time, their Mouth is 

ched for want of Moiſture, their Body dry'd up, and their 

iſcera ſeem to burn within them; they are moleſted with 
t Reſtleſſneſs and Anxiety, and die in a ſhort time, ex- 
uſted with Heat and Thirſt, as with a Fire. No Reaſon can 
induce, nor Shame prevail upon, them to retain their Water ; 
for both ſubmit to the Senſe of Pain: And, upon the leaſt Sup- 
preſſion, they are afflicted with a Tumor of the Loins, Teſtes, 
and Hips ; which ſubfides after a free and plentiful Diſcharge of 
the Urine, the redundant Humour having its Courſe diverted 
to the Bladder. 

When the Diſeaſe is perfected, its Characters are evident; 
but, when it is in its Growth, the Symptoms are, a Dryneſs of 
the Mouth, white 4 238 like that of a thirſt \Perſon, 
but, as yet, without Thirſt, demons with a Senſe of Weight 
on the Hypochondria. In the Progreſs of the Diſorder the Pa- 
tient is affected with a Senſe of Heat or Coldneſs, which reaches 
* the Bell 8 the — 1 and his Diſ by Urine are 
a little more in Quantity than uſual ; and he grows thirſty, but 
not as yet to any — Degree. a 5 

As the Diſeaſe increaſes, it is attended with a ſmall, but 
biting, Senfation of Heat in the Viſcera ; the Abdomen becomes 
wrinkled, the Veins prominent, and the whole Body is 
emaciated ; the Flux of Urine, and the Thirſt, are more and 
more AR z and whenever the Diſorder, by Conſent of 
Parts, affects the Extremity of the Penis, the Patient imme- 
diately makes Water. And hence the Diſeaſe ſeems to me to 
be call'd Diabetes, that is to ſay, a Pipe, becauſe, in Perſons 
affected with it, nothing liquid remains in their Body, but all 
runs thro? it, as if it ran thro* a Pi The Patient ftruggles 
with the Diſeaſe for ſome time, but not long; Es - 5 


4 


* 


his Urine with Pain, and the Colliquation is dreadful. 
meaſure, fince nothing conſiderable of what he drinks is diſtri- 
buted over the Body, and the Fleſh is continually diſſolv'd, and 
paſſes away in great Quantities in the Urine. 

The Cauſes of this Diſorder may be ſome occult and malignant 
Reliques of an acute Diſtemper remaining after the Criſis. It 
is not improbable alſo, that ſomething of a deleterious Quality, 
particularly injurious to the Kidneys and Bladder, may occaſion 
ſuch an Affection; for it may proceed from the Bite of the 
venomous Serpent the Dip/as, which kindles an nchable 
Thirſt. The Patient drinks immeaſurably, not to the Satisfa- 
Qion of his Thirſt, but the Repletion of his Belly, If he be 
in Pain from the Diſtention of his Belly, and abſtains a ſhort 
time from Liquor, his ardent Thirſt compels him to fall afreſh 
to drinking; and thus he labours under a Viciſſitude of Evils, 
and Thirſt and Drinking help one another to haſten his De- 
ſtruction. Some neither evacuate by Urine, nor have any Way 
to diſcharge what they drink, but by Perſpiration : Whence it 
comes to paſs, that, thro' a Redundance of Liquor, ſtill aug- 
mented by an inſatiable Drinking, the Belly becomes more and 
more diſtended, and at laſt ſuddenly burſts. Areteus, de Cauſ. 
et Sig. Morb. chron. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. | 

As nothing has a more direct and immediate Tendency both 
to diſcover and illuſtrate Truth, than a joint View of what the 

eateſt Authors have wrote upon any Subject; and as even 
Errors themſelves ſometimes luckily point out the Way to 
Truth ; we ſhall therefore enumerate the Sentiments of ſome 
of the moſt celebrated modern Authors, with reſpect to the 
Symptoms, the Cauſe, and the Cure, of a Diabetes. The 
learned and ingenious Dr. Lifter informs us, that this Diſorder 
does not ſeize the Patient ſuddenly, but, from an imperceptible 
Beginning, gradually acquires freſh Degrees of Strength, till 
at laſt it terminates in a formidable. Diſeaſe. Upon the firſt 
Approach of this Diſtemper, the Patient's Mouth becomes dry 
and parched, his Saliva white and 4 and his Urine more 
in JP than it was in a ſound healthy State. He is 
ſeized with a Thirſt,” which at firſt is pretty moderate, but 
gradually calls for larger Supplies, in proportion as the Diſcaſe 
advances : He begins to perceive a preternatural Heat, and 
gently-biting Pain, in his Bowels ; his Body becomes ghaſtly 
and meagre, and his Mind reſtleſs and inconſtant. When the 
Veſſels are much relaxed, his Urine is diſcharg'd continually, 
and without Intermiſſion, a Circumftance by which his Solids 
are ſurpriſingly waſted, and, as it were, melted away. During 
this deplorable State of Things, his Thirſt becomes inſatiable ; 
and, which is ſurpriſing, the tity of the Urine he diſ- 
charges, ſurpaſſes that of the Liquor he drinks. If he retains 
his Urine for a very inconſiderable time, he is ſeized with a 
Swelling of the Loins, the Teſtes, and the Ilia; and the Diſ- 

of it is attended with Pain. Theſe Symptoms are 
Lal ſucceeded by Death. The Urine of a Patient in this 
ndition is of a ſoft and mild Taſte; but Dr. Lifter affirms, 
that he never met with any of it ſweet; tho', at the ſame 
time, he owns the Probability of its becoming gradually ſweetiſh, 
ſince, in the Beginning of the Diſorder, it is mixed with the 
ueous, and afterwards with the chylous, Parts of the Serum. 
his Opinion, he thinks, is confirm'd by the Sweetneſs of 
the Matter expectorated by phthiſical Patients a little before 
die. | | 
e learned and judicious Millis informs us, that this Diſtem- 
per was little known among the Antients, but is become more 
common among the Moderns ; that it is accompanied with a 
continual Thirſt, and a Species of flow hectic Fever; and that 
he himſelf knew a Man, who, by uſing Rhenih Wine for 
Nea Days as his common Drink, contracted an incurable 
iabetes. 
According to Ettmuller, this Diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into 
three Kinds, a true, and a ſpurious Diabetes, and that Species 
which is call'd a Cæliaca by Urine. 3 
The true and legitimate Diabetes bears a certain Reſemblance 
to à Ccœliac Paſſion and Lientery ; for, as in theſe the Ali- 
ments are evacuated by Stool crude and unooncocted, fo, in 
this, the Liquor drank is diſcharged by Urine, without under- 
going * conſiderable Change with reſpect to Colour, Taſte, 
and Smell, as may be obſerved upon the Patient's drinking red 
Wine: But this Species of Diabetes rarely occurs. x: 
In a ſpurious Diabetes, the Urine is diſc in preterna- 
turally large Quantities, and the Patient is afflicted with an in- 
fatiable- I hirſt, Loſs of Strength, Leanneſs, a burning Heat 
about the Region of the Loins, a flow continual Fever, and 
even the Symptoms of a confirm'd Hectic. In this Species of 
the Diſorder a pinguious Matter is ſometimes di with 
the Urine ; but theſe Symptoms prognoſticate the ſpeedy Death 
of the Patient. | | : 

The third and laſt Species of a Diabetes, commonly call'd a 
Cæliaca by Urine, is when the 
or inſtead of, 8 a 

According to this Author, a Diabetes is al dangerous, 
and often mcurable, eſpecially if nn 
Labour, exceſſive Venery, and chronical Fever, as alſo by a 


Vor. IL 


Chyle is diſcharged along with, 


* Habit of drinking ſpirituous Liquors. The Urine of ahoſe 
a fl de with a 008 ray ſweet. ; 


con- 


According to the incomparable Sydenham, the Juic 
vey' d into Blood in a Diabetes are diſcharg d dy Jrine, 
crude and unconcocted ; by which means the Strength of the 


Patient is gradually impait d, his Body waſted, and its Sub- 
ſtance, as it were, colliquated and carry'd-off by the urina 
Paſſages. The Patient, under this Dilorder, is rack d witt 
Thirſt, afflicted with à Heat of the Bowels, ſeized. with a 
n the Loins and Hips, and often expectorates a. 
frothy Matter. val 
Various Authors inform us, that this Diſtemper is ſeldom 
mention'd among antient Writers, and that it was little known 
among the Greeks, ſince Galen himſelf, in the third Chapter of 
his fixth Book, de Locis Aach, confeſſes that he himſelf had 
only ſeen it twice. : | 


The Method of Cu ns, 


According to Areteus, the Diabetes, if Regard be had to 
the Cauſe, as well as Form and Manner, of ws Diſtemper, is" 
a kind of Dropſy ; and differs from it only in the Place * 
which the Liquid is diſcharged. For, in the Aſcites, the Peri- 
tonæum is the Receptacle tor the Waters, which, finding no 
Vent, are there collected and abound ; whereas in the Diabetes, 
the Patient is affected with the ſame Colliquation and Flux of 
the Liquids ; but then they take their Courſe to the Kidneys 
and Bladder, by which they are evacuated : Now, this is t 
wy by which hydropical Perſons find moſt Relief, when the 

Diſeaſe takes a favourable Turn ; though the caſing them from 


* * 


the preſent be not ſufficient for removing the Cauſe : But in 
the Diabetes the Thirſt is the greater, — the continual 


L. harge of the Liquids dries the Body. : 
The 1 for putting a Stop to the Colliquation are 
the ſame as thoſe which are proper for 7 but the 
Thirſt is to be the rincipal Oed of our e; for thi is 
the moſt tormenting Symptom ing to this Diſorder ; and, 
if the Patient attempts to appeaſe it by Drinking, he imme- 
diately provokes a Flux of Urine, which carries of with it 
much of the colliquated Subſtance of the Body. P Me- 
dicines then are ſuch as quench Thirſt, which no drinking, how 
plentiful ſoever, can aſſwage. The Stomach, therefore, whence 
roceed the Incentives to Thisſt, is by all means to be relieved ; 
ay be purging with Hiera, and then by Applications of Epithe 
of Spikenard, Mäſtich, Dates, and raw Quinces 3 the Juice 
of Which, with Spikenard, and Oil of Roſes, makes an excel- 
lent Embrocation for this Purpoſe ; and of this Pulp, ther 
with Maſtich and Dates, may be made a Cataplaſm, for the 
ſame Uſe; and with theſe may conveniently be mix'd Wax 
and Ointment of Spikenard, or the Juice of Acacia and Hy- 
og as well for Embrocations as Cataplaſms, X# 
or Drink, let the Patient uſe Water boil'd with autumnal 
Fruits [376gy0] ; and let his Food be Milk, mix'd with fru- 
mentaceous Aliments, as Amylum, Alica, and ſorbile Liquors, - 
His Wine muſt be aſtringent, for reſtoring the Tone of the 
Stomach ; and but little diluted, for the better Evaporation and 
Diſſipation of the other Humours. For ſalt Things excite 
Thirſt, but Wine that is both aſtringent and cooling, changes 
the Body to a good Temperament; and ſweet Wine, [34 
yaunus, Wine made of Grapes left to dry in the Sun, Lat, e 
which ſee] moreover, reſtores Strength, by generating 
Various are the compound Medicines for theſe Purpoſes, ſuch as 
Theriaca, Mithridate, and what is prepared of autumnal Fruits, 
with other Medicines proper for a Dropſy, and a Regimen of 
Diet, and Way of Living, in all Things anſwerable to What 
is preſcribed for the Cure of that Diſtemper. | Aretzus de Curat. 
b. Chron. Lib. 2, Cap. 2. ets 
According to Lifter, nothing more effeQually contributes to 
the Cure of this Diſorder, than all Preparations of Almonds, 
and a Milk-diet ; and he wore pin bs an Inſtance of one 
* cured of it by drinking as much Wine, boil'd with Ginger, as 
his Strength and ition would admit of, allowing him, at 
proper Intervals, Draughrs of Milk and Water, to allay his 


According to Willis, few or none at all have been obſerved 
to be cured of a Diabetes by Aftringents ; and this Practitioner, 
as he himſelf informs us, often preſcrib'd, with Succeſs, the 
Tincture of Antimony, and a Solution of Quick-lime in 
Water, t with ras, Aniſe-ſceds, Raiſins, and Li- 
quorice. „in Conjunction with ſome other Phyſicians, 
N in the following manner for a certain Perſon of Di- 


” 


Take of the Tops of Cypreſi- tree, cight Handful 3 of 
Whites of Eggs, two Pounds 3 of Cinnamon, 1 

- Ounce; and of recent Milk, eight Pints: Mix all toge- 
ther, and ſubje& them to Diſtillation. Six Ounces are 
be taken for ® Doſe, three times a Day, 


Take of Gum Arabic, and Gum Tragzcanth, each fs 
F Penidium, ane Ounce, 


oy 
LO: 


R h MO | 
one and an half, are to be taken twice a Day in 
the above-mentioned diſtiPd Water, exhibiting a paregoric 


Draught every Night. 
This Patient's Diet conſiſted almoſt entirely of Milk ; and, 


* 


2 Uſe of. theſe, he recovered fo faſt, that in a Month's 
e he was reſtored to a perfect State of Health. 

Game Author gives us the Hiſtory 
about fifty Years of Age, and of a full Habit of Body, who fo 
long labour'd under a Diabetes, and a Salivation, ſucceeding 
2 other al „ that her Strength was hight exhauſted : 
For this Patient he preſcribed an Infufion of Rhubarb, in Ca- 
nary Wine, ev ay. A few Days after, he order'd her to 
drink Fuller's Decoctum Catec hu 2 every Night; and, 
for her common Drink, Florence Wine diluted with Brifto! 
Waters ; by which means both Diſorders were effectually 
removed in two or three Weeks, and the Patient enjoy'd per- 
ſect Health for ſeveral Years after. I 


| Hocyrding to Ettmuller, the principal Intention of Cure, in 
* tes of every Kind, is to diminiſh the Acrimony of the 
ood 


and, in moſt Circumſtances, the Cure both of a ſpu- 
es, and that call'd a Ccœliaca by Urine, is to be 
ied on in the ſame manner with that of heftic Fevers. 

e therefore orders the Cure to be begun with an Emetic, 
ind then recommends the Antibecticum Poterii, Blood-ftone, 

of Lead, Crocus Martis Aluminata, the Trechiſci de 
Carabe, the Terra Sigillata, and Opiates at Night; but eſpe- 
clally Quick-lime-water, chalybeated Milk, and Emulfions. 

In a true and legitimate Diabetes, he recommends the Uſe 
of Aſtringents and 
coction of Orange-peel. | 

The Cure of a Diabetes, according to Sydenham, is the 
fame with that of the Fluor Albus, omitting the Circumſtances 
of Bleeding and Purging ; fince, notwithſtanding the apparent 
Differences between theſe Diſeaſes, the curative Indications are 
n perhaps, juſtly enough, imagined 

rris ingeniouſly, and, ps, enough, a 
that a Diarchees — kind of Diabetes of de Bey; and à 
Diabetes, a Diarrhcea of the Kidnies: For which Reaſon he, 
with Succeſs, preſcrid'd in the following manner for a Patient 
labouring under a Diabetes: 


Take of the beſt Rhubarb, half am Ounce ; of white and 
yellow Sanders, cach one Dram; of the ſmaller Car- 
damom-ſeeds, half a Dram: Mix all together, infuſe 
them in a Pint of Canary, plac'd over a gentle Heat, in a 
cloſe Veſſel. 


This Patient took ſix Spoonfuls of this Wine, when ftrain'd, 
at Six in the Morning, and ſix more at Ten; by which means 
the Diabetes, and all its. concomitant Symptonis, were remov* 
before Ten o'Clock at Night. But this celebrated Author has 
only one Inſtance of a Diabetes cured in this Manner. 

ſides theſe Medicines and Forms already mentioned, the 
5275 Catechu Compeſitum, the Decottum Incru ſſaus, Wing- 

roc 


ybeates ; but, in particular, of a De- 


Jellies of Hartſhorn, Rice, Tincture of Coral, and the 
iſci Gardonii, are of ſingular Service. But, in the mo- 
dern Practice, nothing is Jook d upon as a Remedy fo effectual 

r the Cure of a Diabetes, as the hot Well-waters at 'Briffol. 
The following Decoction may be uſed with ſingular Succeſs: 


| Take of Peruvian Bark, reduc'd to a grofs Powder, one 

 . Ounce; and of the TinQure'of Roſes, one Pound and 
an half: Boll it to one Pint, over a flow, Fire; then ſtrain 

off the Liquor, and add half a Pint of White-wine, and 
wo Ounces of the Syrup of Quinces :. Mix all together, 

for a Decoction, three G of Which are to be taken 


two or three times a Day, at proper Intervals, 


Wich reſpe& to this Diſtemper, Pr. Winter farts a Que 
ſtion, Wieder Briftol Water be Wot 8 in 2 B. A 


cific Remedy, ſays he, for each Diſeaſe, would. prove, in 
Mete what 8 the Longitude of in ieh : We 
ſhould go direQty to the Cure, without the Circle of the alter- 
ative Courſe ; But, at preſent, there is as little Probability of 
diſcovering the. one, as the other. We know but one Specific, 
and but one Diſeaſe cur'd by it, unleſs I can prove this to be 
ſuch in the Diabetes, W 3 

The Diabetes then is defin'd to be a too quick and large Ex- 
com of crude, . w 8 Water, exceed- 
ing the Proportion of Fluids taken into t y, accompanied 
wh intolerable "Thirſt * * a 7 edicine is that 
Wich cures a Diſeaſe, without promoting any ſenſible Eva- 


"Suppole then'a Perſon, labouring under à Diabetes, void a 
ven Quantity of ſuch Uiine, Yor Inſtance, four or five 
arts in twenty-four Hours ; let him drink as many of this 
r, and he excrete leſs daily, From whence it is 


ater 
maniſclt, that it proves ao Evacuatit, Another Argument to 
* Argumen 


into a Powder, of which one Dram, or 


of a Woman, of 


tion, as' well 


DIA 


rove its ſpecific Quality is, that it be uſed in 2s large! 
Quantities bs the — will bear ; this is a very gratetul 
Circumftance to Perſons labouring under an. infatiable Thirſt, 
In all other Diſorders, where it acts by its contemperating, 
alterative, and heating Qualities, it alſo proves” ſpecific. A 
third is, that we ſee, by daily Experiment, its Effect in a 
Diabetes more quick and ſudden, than in any other Diſtemper, 
the Patient being certain of a Cure in a very ſhort time. 
Wynters Cyclus Meta ſyncriticus. 


A ConsumeTion m a DIABETES. 


A Diabetes is commonly call'd a Dropſy of the Chamber- 
pot, and is a continual Flux of the nutritious Juice running 
down through the Kidnies ; which, for the moſt part, happens 
to thoſe that are very thoughtful, and to ſuch as are Diinkers 
of French Wines, and diuretic Liquors: Whereuport the 
Urine (by reafon of the great Quantity of new Chyle, which 
flows to it, and mixes itſelf with it) being deprived of its 
Saltneſs, become ſweet, even like Honey. By the continua 
EMux of the Chyle the Blood is impoveriſh'd ; and thereupor 
the Strength of the Patient grows extremely” languid. 
A preternatural Heat is kindled in the ſolid Parts, by 
which the Nerves are weaken' d; and, upon that, Con- 
vulſions, a Giddineſs, and other Affections of the Nerves, 
enſue; and, at length, the muſcular Parts, being d 
of their nutritious wa fall into an Atrophy, or Con- 
ſumption. The Way of curing this Conſumption is by a 
long Uſe of a Milk-diet, Conſerve of red Roſes, Bole Armo- 


niac, Gum Arabic, and Gum T h ; by drinking the 
Bath or Iſlington Waters, or any other er Water that is 
chalybeate, for a long time. But the Patient muſt abſtairy 


from Wine; eſpecially French Wine: He muſt not bleed, nor 
uſe any purging Medicines, except Rhubarb, Myrobalans, and 
other ſuch-hike gentle Things, which have alfo ſome ſtyptio 
and binding Particles ; of the Virtue of which, in curing this 
Diſtemper; I ſhall preſently give a very remarkable Cafe 


CASE 1 1 


Mr. Petit's Son, upon a Diabetes, which they had 7 — 
time neglected the Cure of, was not only frequently troub 
with Fits of the Falling-ſickneſs, and a Swimming in his 
Head, but alſo, in the Progreſs of the Diſtemper, became 
w conſumptive, But with the Uſe of Tunbriage Waters, 
a Milk-diet, and aſtringent EleQuaries, he was perſectiy re- 
cover'd, and is now, after ten Years, in perfect Health. 


CASE II. 


Mr. Petit himſelf, the Father of the Patient I juſt how 
mentioned, about ſeventy Years of Age, who was 
brought by 'a Diabetes into a high hectic Fever, and to the 


utmoſt of a Maraſmus, and kept his Bed for three 
Weeks, got well of his Diabetes and Fever, and at his 
Conſumption too, by the Uſe of a Milk-diet, which he very 
ſtrictly obſerved, and of aſtringent Julaps and EleQuaries ; and 
is now, as far as I know, after five Years, {till living. 
CASE III. 
Mr. Whreter, living in Prince's-ftreet, he has now 


three Girls living, and well, yet he loſt all bis Sons, Who 
were taken. off, in their firſt Infancy, (that is, as ſoon as they 
to breed their Teeth) with a Conſumption from a Dia- 
betes. As for the Name of the Diſtemper, that he was i 
rant of; but when he obſerv'd, that he loft all his Sons in the 
fame manner, and that they were extremely emaciated with 
continual and unquenchable Thirſt, and « fran nge Flooding of 
Urine, he at length aſk'd my Advice for his fourth, who at 
that time was breeding of his Teeth. And he began, juſt like 
the three former, that wete dead, to be very _— and to 
make Water at the ſame immoderate Rate that they had done; 
whereby his Fleſh was become very lank, and a hectital Heat 
began to ariſe. So being confirm'd in my Opinion, by ſo 
demonftrative an Argument as the Sweetneſs of his Urine; 
being like Honey, I pronounced it 'a Cor ton from 
Diabttes, cauſed by the Breeding of his Teeth ; which could 
not poſſibly admit of a perfect Cure, till the Child bad bred 3 
his Teeth. Within the Space of à Month or two, the poor 
Infant ſeem d to have a Hippocraticul Face, and to be reduced 
to that 2 1 Conſumption, as to be arrived at the aft 
Scene of his Tragedy ; for he labour 'd under à Colliqua- 
a Looſeneſs, as a Diabetes, though he had no 


Cough, nor l Affection of his Lungs. However, for 
the preſent Relief of the rye I order'd a Milk-diet to 
be frictiy obſerved, ' and àn aſtringent 3 and gave 


Orders, that for his Thirſt, he ſhould drink nothing but Milk, 
mix d wich Tfington Waters, all the Summer: By which 
means bis Thirſt, and the Flux of his Urine, ſcem'd to be 
ſomewhat abated, and his Fleſh to be recover d. But the 
Diſtemper returning by uncertain Intervals, wich a remarkable 
Colliquation, and Expence of the Humours, as well by Stool, 


n by dhe urinary Parts, that h ws" often as he bred any 


ne 
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new Teeth; according to the Prognoſtics which I at firſt 
made; at length I — bim fix, ſeven, or eight Grains of 
Rhubard to be taken every Morning, and a little Diaſcordium 
at Night, when he went to ſleep, To the conſtant Uſe of 
which Remedies I left the Child, and he perſiſted in the Uſe of 

—— at leaſt, chat was, till all his Teeth were 
cut; * which means he continually gather d Strength and 
Fleſh; and grew better — Day, though he was in ſome 
meaſure troubled with a 'Th 
till the time that he had got all his Teeth. But now, being 
four Years old, he enjoys his perfect Health, and is a luſty 
oy. as if he had, never been troubled with any Diſtewper, 
s Phthiſu/ogia. 

DIABIN, Jaw, a barbarous and corrupt Word in 

ſus, Antidet. 37. and Paſiil. 48. which Fuchſius, by the 
Lap, of Aatuarius, amends, by reading J ie, © of Violets.” 
The Latin * of Myr epſus, he obſerves, render it Diauf. 

DIABOLUS 7 — is a Title beſtow'd by the 
miſts on . or Tin; becauſe, when incorporated Sk 
other Metals, it renders them incapable of Reduction, ur at 
leaſt very difficult to undergo that it Operation, Co Caftellus. 
F = - 296 InTESTINA. ame for. the Cuſcuta. 

odder 

DIABOTANUM, #2 glad, from geldn, an Herb 
Plaite prepared of Herbs, dete dy Galen, de C. Al. 5. C. 

6. Cap. 2. 
- DIABROSIS, . Agfs. The ſame as AN ABROSIs, which 


DIACADMI AS, dies vad The Name of a —_ 
whoſe Baſis is Cadmia, in Scribonius Lan Tg: Numb. 242. One 
like this is deſcrib'd by Galen, de C. MH. P. G. Lib 2 Cap. 
14. which was uſed by Lucius, and reckon'd among the 

lotics 
aal THES, Id xaNaHe ue. The Name of an 
Antidote, whoſe Baſis is Calamint, in Ayrepſus, Antid. 105. 

DIACARCINON, ds xapxiver, from xayxives, xdgxivcs, a 
Crab, or Cray-filh, The Name of an Antidote prepar'd of 
2, 3 Which, as Galen 

„ Lib. 11. de Simp. Facult. T. de Cancris uſtis, was uſed by 
2 brion, with very good Succeſs, 

Paci Jud Kept wn, from x&>quoy, a . Rob 
of Walnuts. Galen, 4 C. M. 8. L. Lib. 6. Cap. 2. See the 
Preparation of the Diacaryon for the Quinley, under the Ar- 
ticle ANGINA. 

DACASSIA. See Cassa. 

DIACASTORIU, J «a5oelv, from xarbewr, Caſtor, 
the Name of two Antidotes, in which Caſtor is a Nin pal 

2 Nicol. e Jett. 6. 27. and 102, 
IACATHOLICO otherwiſe cal d CaTHOLICON, 
from 5d. of, and xadeands, univerſal, the univerſal Purge. 


Take of the Pulps of Caffia and Tamarinds, and of 
Jeaves, of each two Qunces ; of Polypody-root, of jo- 
3 of each one Gunce; of Ani- 

„White Su and Liquorice, of each two Drams. 

——— thoſe — edients together that require it: And 

then take of freſh Polypod ——— bruiſed, three Ounces ; 

of ſweet Fennel - ſeed, of ;. and boil them in two 

Quarts of Spring-water, to the Conſumption of a | hn 

Part: Strain out the Liquor, and, with two Pound of the 

fineſt Sugar, boil it up to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup ; 

then by degrees pour it upon the Pulps, as they ſtand over 

{ «he Fire; and afterwards ſtir in the Powders, ſo as to 
make the Whole into an Electuary. 


This is originally a Preſcription of Nicelavs, and the Col - moſt 
lege receiv'd it into their firſt Diſpenſatory, under the Title 
Diacatholicon ; but the eceding to this varied 
from that, both in the Ma 
though here, the cold Seeds, and ſome gther Ingredients, of no 
gent Conſequence to the main Intention of the W hole, are 
quite rejected, although, at beſt, it is hut an indifferent Com- 
poſition ; _ N its oſtentatiqus Title, hardly 

d or made 


Dx I A; 


7, DIAGENTEFON.7 The Naw of a 


Corn Ag 
Xo W the Name of a Collyr 

. fo call'd, he fays, * * xi * 
Horn, becauſe Ao. rey is a principal 1 


in Celſus, Lib. 


n Ha; drag, from Trax obj 
% Fulneribic. 


of Conti ns in the Su the C 
Kage the Bones 1 from Barge "ew 15 


uently happens in 
OS, * Ne Hale, from 
any manual Operation. ee NN 
import Preparations, Adminiſtra 


DIACHELIDONIUM, draxu ding, 
Swallow, is a Preparation of, Swallows; which fee under X82 


 DIACHOREMA, DIACHORESIS, JN, Nag. 
enge, in Hippecrates, lignify, according to 
Aph. 18. Lib. 2. all manner of Exc 
Body, but more roperly and frequently Excretions of the 
chareſis, ( de and 7 
e * that the former ſignifies 29, 
be underſtood of Exa 


h. 68, L ib. 
15 idle | 


and too great a Flux of Urine, Solution ys Tt = 


Accident which fi 


o 
"-DIACHEIRIS Fans 2 te 


tions, and — "9h 


alen, Com, a 
retions or Evacuations fr 


H. e 42 a 
Diacboremato, and 


Urine. 
DIACHORISIS, Hex, from 
po wege Ihe Word occurs in 


he tel 
8 
Aoſ⸗ — ex de 7 


""DIACHRISTA, ud xe, from 
Ægineta, Lib. 1. C 
Uvula, Palate, and 

DIACHRYSU, — — 
of a Plaiſter for F metre in 


ra 
615 he 5 929%, 
= digeſtive Plaſt er, com 
de C. M. P. G. — 9 9 

There are ſeveral Plailters 
under the Name of Dacia. Th 
| cum Gummi, and be, Diachylon Jones, 
cum Cum, 5 ac um, othe 
Enplaſtrum + Mucilaginibus. 


DiacHyLon SIMPLEX: Simple Diachylon, 


Take of Mucilage of Fenugreek 
_— thee Pound of Live ww þ ; of old ent 

is , O 
and a half, To ma Fe the alone 
Fenugreek, * Litiſced, and of Mis — of 
h three Ounces z of common Water, three 
77 2 e be finely powder d, and mix d 
it over 4 gentle Fire, ſtirfingg it all the 
ws as thick as the Con- 
Fire, and let A 

mix it with the Mucitage, and 


e pe ns 


Eel Tote Fences 
L to a 
„for the Abſtertion of Ph] org 
xtc de, S 
Gal, Iuris Libro alt, 4 Dine 


Woot a ] 6425 ar 


Sooke are Medici 


and Linſeeds, and of 


hal 1c a Spatula, until it 
ſiſtence of Honey. 


il it again to the Conſum 
Tumidity, ſo 5.10 jnake it into' | laiſter. 9. 4. 


1 Meſure, and i is "gt. 6 
wi jth m 


1 5 the the Ti 8 


chylon parvum, aſcrib'd to X ſame ons Fo 1 in oy lame Co 
95 le of this 


differs hy 7 Y -7 
= 2 7 


tan Dice 


x, ſrve album, is 


terials, and Order of Preparation 3 ple 


DIACELTATESSON, A Tem in P ws, relating Medi 


to che Cure of Fevers, Lib.:2. de Vita lng, Cap. 5. He ſeerds D 
to mean by it a Vomit excited by Mercury. pews: he abn- 


fen read Diateſſauelton, chat is, 2 Mercury. ers 
by ch Lun iaceltatefſon to he cue, ber diſſolved 


DIACENES, qua nerds, qu lere, from verde, empty, 
in Hippocrates, 1 25 vain, fruitleſs, Thus Cd, wert + 
vngdous, Lib. y. t the Patient's often e | 
to go to Stoo — wr Effect 3 and Jianssig ups dr, is —— 
of a Perſon in a Phrenſy, who vainly employs his Hands in 
about, and — he knows not what 
DIACENOS, C:4xsox, from nerds, empty, void, is an 
Epithet of porous Bodies, ſuch 2s a Sponge, and a: 
Les aro Diff Pulſ. 5.0 Caliellus. 


- Pay 


- — — 


us, ** have ba we oo 


aalen Go, by the. Uſe of Hog 
adding Ceruſs to * 


ge. oor 


Diacnvyion Macxyn: The TOES Diachylons 


of, the Mucilages of 
. enugreek, and pf pon Bird. 


"of © Gris nod — of e or 
each one Ounce and a half 

FO of and Dill, of each * 
wder'd, one Pound 


Fe 
ns of the ere, * flow 


with an Har 


75 85 
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of each two Ounces, Let the Oil and Litharge be well 
ſtirred , and then boiled over a gentle Fire, all 

ng it, till incorporate into a Body: 
when removing it off the Fire, till it is cold, add the 
ilages, and boil again to the Conſumption of all the 
fluous Humidity. 
the CEſypus, with the Juices of Orrice and Squills, and 


two 


boil again to the Conſumption of theſe Juices ; and, while 


the Mixture is yet hot, melt in the Wax and Reſin: 
After it is taken off the Fire, mix in the 1 
briſk ſtirring; ſo that the Whole may obtain a ſui 
Conſiſtence for an Emplaſter, 


This is alſo aſcribed to Meſur, and hath kept its Place in 
almoſt all the Officinal Diſpenſatories, as well as thoſe of our 
College, and without much Alteration. Indeed Zwelfer takes 
che to ſay, that this, and all Compoſitions of like 
kind, deſerve rather to be quite expung'd than mended ; altho', 
in the ſame Place, he is at a good deal of Pains to direct the 
1 lar Manner of its Compoſition: That is, however, ſo 

lly done here, as not to want any of his Help. The CEſypus 
was frequently directed in the antient Pharmacy, particularly 
by Matthiolus and Disſcorides ; from whom Schroder teaches 
us, that it was made by boiling that Wool of a Sheep, which 

ws chiefly,upon the Neck and Flanks, in Water, till the 
85 was got out of it, and could be ſeparated from the Water: 
But the Joint-oil of the Feet, which is here ſubſtituted to fave 
that Trouble, is every whit as good for the ſame Intention; it 
ing as much of that ſoft mucilaginous Nature, as the 

other was ſuppoſed to do, 


Diachylm magnum cum Gummi : 
The great DIACHYLON with Gums, 
Take of ſtrained Galbanum, three Ounces ; of Bdellium, 


Sagapenum, and Ammoniacum, of each two Ounces. 
Let them be added to the preceding or Diachylon, after 
Solution in Wine, ftraining and ' boiling up to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey ; and, by this means, it becomes a Dia- 
chylon with Gums. 


This Addition to the former was, originally, the Con- 
tivance of Renedetis, except the Galbanum ; but the Phar- 
macoparia Regia adds the Gums to the Diachylon Pay ro 
which is a much leſs troubleſome way, leaving out the Bdel- 
lium, and putting in both Galbanum and Opopanax. The 
Auguſtan Diſpenſatory gives a Preſcription from another 
Author; but that is ſo extremely perplex'd, as to have been 
followed by none ſince. 


Diachylon compeſitum, ſve Emplaſtrum e Mucilaginibus : 
Compound DiacHYLoN, or the Mucilage-plaifter. 


Take of the Mucilage of the middle Bark of Elm, of 
Marſhmallow-root, Fenugreek, and Linſeed, of each 
four Ounces and an half ; oft the Oils of Chamomile, Lilies, 
and Dill, of each one Ounce and an half; of Ammo- 
niacum, Galbanum, Sagapenum, and Opopanax, of each 
half an Ounce ; of yellow 2 Ounces; of 
Turpentine, two Ounces; of Saffron, two Drams. 

Let the Mucilages, extracted. with Water, be boiled 
over.a gentle Heat with the Oils, to a Conſumption of 
their aqueous Humidities; and the Wax, cut into ſmall 
Pieces, be melted in them, and ſtirred in with a Spatula : 
2 they are taken from the Fire, and while hot, add, 

by degrees, the Gums diſſolv'd in Turpentine, and ſtir 

m well about: _ put in the Saffron, finely 
powdered, ſo that the Whole may be made into a Maſs, 
of a Conliſtence fit for a Plaiſter. 


This a Compoſition of Meſue, and hath been in all the 
Officinal Diſpenſatories, with little or no Alteration. It is 
much in Eſteem now amongſt our Surgeons, who uſe it 
principally as a Suppurative. 2 


DlAcH SIS, xv, from vs, to fuſe, or melt, is 
Liquefaction, or Fuſion. Diachytica, (ax ] in Dieſco- 
ride: are Medicines of a diſcutient and diſſolving Quality, ſuch 
as he aſcribes to Aniſe and 'Turpentine. 

| DIACHEIOS n n 
are Epithets of Wine, E wx of Grapes dry 

in * Sun, in an incloſed Place, on Hurdles raifed ſeven F — 


from the Ground; by which means they are defended from the 
Dews and Moiſture of the 2 nd fit to be preſſed the 
eighth Day. By this Method, as Pliny relates, Lib. 14. 


as { 4 make a Wine of an excellent Taſte and Flavour, 

TAC EMA, diaxirmua, from Jraxiriw, to move or 
agitate in a flight Manner, (fo Galen, Com. 4. in Lib. de Art. 
explains the Verb) is a ſlight Diſſocation. Thus a 
vier, Lib. de Fratt, are ſmall and inconſiderable Diſ- 


of Celſus, Lib. 8. Cap. 14. are que 
Afterwards put in the Bird-lime, 


FETVLOptvOY, 


DIA 
junctions or Removals of the Bones from their jſt Situation, 
as dh] are perfect Luxations, when the Bone is entirely _ 
remov'd out of its Place. The Diacinemata, in the Language 
ulum exceſſerunt ; and 
the Holiſthemata, ga toto loco mota ſunt, 

DIACINAMOMUM, 9&4 xirapdpo, is the Name of an 
Antidote in Myrepſus, Antid. 11. . 
DIACTSSU, Ji nice. An Acopon in Marcellus | Empi- 
or be It tr germ) takes its Name from 
Fox, IVY. | 
DIA LYSMA, Judxkueha, from xav{o, to waſh out, or 
rinſe, ſignifies in particular a Collution of the Mouth by 
Liquors held therein for a while, and then diſcharged, 
2 prehending under it Gargariſm and Apophlegmati/m. 
chroder. 
DIACOCCYMELON, &drazoxxuphaur, from xoxxtunacr, 
a Plum. The fame as Drayxunum, which fee. hi 
DIACOCHLACON, S a4zav, from x AAN, Flints, 
an Epithet of Milk, in which - red-hot Flints have been 
extinguiſhed, Hippocrates, Lib, 7. Epid. calls it d: 


It is remarkable, that Milk, wherein red-hot Flinte have. 
been extinguiſh'd, is a moſt powerful Sudorific, K 
DIACODIUM. From %, and ad, a Poppy-head. 


It is thus prepar d: 


Take of white Poppy- heads, well dried, fourteen Ounces; 
and, after twenty-four Hours Infuſion in four Quarts of 
Spring-water, boil them well; and, to the expreſſed 
Liquor, put twenty-four Ounces of Sugar, to be boiled 
into a Syrup. | 


The new Diſpenſatory of the College makes this differ 
from the former, both in rejecting the black Poppies, and in 
the Proportions ; the white here anſwering to the Quantities 
of both before. "This Syrup will not bear the uſual way of 
Clarification, without loſing much of its Strength as an 
Opiate. And ſuch Difference will happen on one account or 
other, tho* made with the utmoſt Care, as renders: it difficult 
to be found always of the ſame Strength. . | 
TTY is alſo called by the Name of Syrzpus de 

cconio. 

DIACOLOCYNTHIS, J. xoaoxurlifor, from xoxoxurits, 
awe <oggb a Remedy of which Colocynth is a principal In- 
gredient. 

The Pilule Diacolocynthidos are thus prepar'd ; 


Take Aloes, Colocynth, Scammony, Bdellium, black Hel-, 
lebore, Gum Arabic, of each two Drams; Euphorbium 
and Nitre, of each one Dram: Make them into Pills 
with ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. | "ſh 


Theſe are in the Auguſſan Diſpenſatory by the Name of 
Pil. de Nitro ; but the Compoſition has Alexander Trallianus 
for its Author, who gives it under the Title it bears here, 
de Hemicrania, Lib. 1. Cap. 12. where he pronounces it 
effectual in purging off viſcid, cold, pituitous Humours from 
the extreme Parts, and to be good to reſtore the Vigour of the 
Nerves, as well as to remove their Impediments. Afonargus, 
Lib. 13. Epid. 6. prodigiouſly commends them in the Epi- 
lepſy ; and affirms that they excel the Hieræ, in fortifying the 
Stomach, and removing Iſchiadic Pains. "The Gum Arabic 
ſeems intended as a Corrector of the Euphorbium, as it may 
entangle its violent active Parts, and make its Operation more 
tolerable ; but it is to be fear'd, that Ingredient is here in too 
large a Proportion, notwithſtanding ſuch Precaution. The 
Doſe of this is from fifteen Grains to half a Dram: And in 
robuſt Conſtitutions there is hardly any Cathartic of equal 
Efficacy to cleanſe away the moſt obſtinate Humours. 

DIACOMERON. The Name of an Antidote in A- 


repſus, Antid. Cap. 39. 


IACONES, % dab, from dxim, a Whetſtone: The 
Name of a Plaiſter invented by Crito, and prepared of a 
Whetſtone. Galen Lib. 6. de C. A. P. C. Cap. 2. | 

DIACOPE, duaxer), from x47], to cut, in Hippocrates, 


| TIS 24. and, Lib. de Capitis Vuln. ſignifies a deep Cut or 


ound ; and the Verb S is often uſed by him to the 
ſame Purpoſe. EE. ; IS 
DIACOPREAGIA, aner, from $12, of xbayor, 
Dung, and A, a Goat; is a Remedy prepared of Goats 
_ inſt Diſorders of the Spleen, and the Parotides. 
 DIACORALLIUM Alirandri, à Medicine fo call'd, not 
— Coral, but — 56 5 Name of the Anagallis, or Male 
impernel, being not of an aſtringent, but trati ity. 
But the Diacorallium, in Lenka er I'd 
thus, becauſe Coral is a principal Ingredient therein. get 
CoRALLIUM. | | . 
DIACORONOPODIUM, % xoegaror>Sis. The Name 
of an Antidote in Tra/lian, Lib. 11. prepared of the Herb 
Coronopodium, or Coronopus, with other Things. | "3 


* * * 1 1 
1 ˖ * N 
; ; \ 


- DIACORUM; , 4e. > ea 


and'is deſcrid'd in the Ausburg Difp 


- DIACRISISj Waste, trom Sraxyire; to judge, diſtin- 


iſh, occurs in Hippecr. Lib. 5rd ve, where we read, 


72 rut ai ve a1, a su vows 
from theſe {ſour Humours]-j Diſeaſes, with their 
«« diſtingui Characters. ** iacrific is ae a Name in 
Oriba Med." Coll. for the Delphinium. 

DIACROCIUM. A Name for the El:Quarium de Ove; 
in Platerus, de Curat. Febrium peſtilentialinm, Tom. 2. 


Bacre U, tra gin Sexgoxer, R_—_ — 
the Name of a um in . I 
| whole Baſs is Saffron. 2 2 
DiAcURCUMA, from Curcuma, a Word which 
thinks — — 7 the Name of r 
= us, '© which Saffron is a principal Ingredien 

-D YDONIUM, He nud\avier (pwirer,) from — — 
(bine) a Quince ; a Remedy prepared of the Juice of Quinces, 

which ſee CyponTa. 

 DIADAPHNIDON, % Segridor, from Sagvic, the Bay- 


tree . e . — 7 e, 


255 9 to bind, in a ſtrict 
tion means a Ban for the Head, under Pain 
——_— 3 TA the Sutures. 


Caſte 
DiaDex1s, or DIADOCHE, MAE. or Hedoyd, from 
LN, to ſucceed, A Succeſſion of Humours ; or, to 


ſpeak more intelligibly, a Tranſmigration of Humours from 
one Part to anather, which more more gene is call'd a Metaſtaſis 
of the Humours, when one ſucceeds, or is con- 


verted into another. It is alſo calls Diadocbe. 
| DIADOSIS, diddors, from Sredif ws, to diſtribute, diſſi- 


pate, or, in Medicinal Authors, to remit. The Diſtribution of 


the Aliment over all the Body; and in this Senſe it is the 
fame as Ax A Dosis. But this Word mote frequently implies, 
a Remiſfion or Relaxation of a Diſeaſe, and its Symptoms. 

_ DLARESIS, gene,, from du., to divide, or ſeparate. 
A Diviſion 8 Separation of, the Veſſels. Galen underſtands 
it, any Solution ontinuity, t about 
av Wound, Contuſion, — or — — 7 

- DLERETICA. Corrofive Medicines. 

DIE TA, dia/je, Juairn, is a Way and Method of living, 
5 rehending what we call Diet, and whatever elſe concerns 
proy tas ent of human Life ; for we muſt not imagine 
that by Dieta we are to underſtand only Meat and Drink; 
for every thing which may be ſerviceable to the Body will fall 
_— its Limits. I call Diæta, ſays Galen, 22 in 
Lib. 3. Epid. << not only what conſiſt in Eating and 8. 

40 bur in all other Things, as Reſt, Exerciſe, Bathing, 

4 nery, Sleep, Waking, and whatever elſe, in any ect, 
<< concerns the State of the human Body.” In the ſame Senſe 
2 5 and * — 4 4 Epid. Sect. 8. 

4 1a in of the ſame 
Softion, and in Lib. de Natura 
tenſive tion. In the ſame Latitude are uſed the Verbs 
Siailder, and d uaſldr, Sicrrgohe, and Juarr de. Thus, 
(Lib. 1. tel yuan.) Jia, xuTgdio!, Let there be a 
„ proper Diæta with reſpect to Bathing. And in the ſame 
Book, Aten I i yo'm arigryireres, A The Woman, 
if kept to a proper . will ſurvive, and do well.“ 

AriuENTA. 


4 


the Reader with chat excellent Author's Thooghts * 


s As no Seine is ably, and of its own-Nature, 
"i OL. ; | * 


2 Heorus, or Calamus arematices ; it was invented by . . 


Hraxtions, prove | 
Hlence tis obvious; that the | 
and 


unaccountable Part, who to every one preſcribes one and 
the ſame Method of living or thinks that what contributes t 
the Health-of one, will prove ſalutary and beneficial to all, 
without Diſtinction or Reſerve : For we are ſufficiently taught, 
„ chat all Subſtinces are not equally ad- 
tang pole r 
being ſenſible of any bad may to another not on 
ove prejudicial, but alſo 2 Time itſelf has a confi 
— in determini ſalutary or noxious Effects 
Alimeats, ſince ſome > 9 and * any 
bad Conſequences, be ug'd at one Seaſon, which at another 
will contribute not a little to the Deſtruction of Health. . __ 
The 8 noxious Effect of Aliments are, for the 
moſt part, to be accounted for from the Diverſity of Habits 3 
for, as the divine Hippacrates obſerves, the Nature and Conſti- 
tution of one Man differ from thoſe- of another, This Di- 
verſity of Natures may proceed either from a Difference. with 
to Age, Temperament, Habit. of Body, Cuſtom, and 
natural Diſpoſition ; but , moſt remarkably from a Difference 
As, in general, there is a iſparity 
with reſpe&t to Strength and Weaknels ; 3 
Condition of vi and robuſt Bodies muſt be widely dif- 
ferent from thoſe which are weak and infirm, For this Reaſon 
we are always to have a ſacred Regard to the Diverſity of 
Conſtitutions ; ſince this is a Circumſtanc Tias of the 8 
— tance, in the Dietetic as well as the 


edicine. b ; 

That Man is (aid to be firong, who is furniſh'd with a 

remarkable Strength and Power, not only in exerting the vo- 

22 Motions 3 but A _ | ogy and — 
ns are perform d wi or, to 

the ng ſtill more clear, who can liſt heavy Burdens, un- 
o great Fatigue, both of Body and Mind; who eats plen- 

tifully, and regularly diſcharges the, excrementitious | Party of 

his Aliments by Stool z who ſuſtains no conſiderable 


2 and the Uſe of various improper and leſs — 


The Man who has a robuſt and athletic Body, bus al 
generally a courageous Soul, and a chearful Top 
readily ſubject to Diſeaſes and Diſorders, of the 
eaſily burt by external Objects. 

every moving Force partly upon the va 

ment by which the Motion is immediately 3 
partly on the Actirity and Energy of the movi 
it f s of courſe, that the Strength of the _— 


proceeds partly from. the 
and 2 — the ſree and 
Blood, and nervous Fluid, into theſe Parts. 
- The Strength, therefore, of the Body is diſcover'd; by 
and Capacity of the Veſſels, the Thickneſs. of the 
Nerves, and the Solidity of the Muſcles ; for the Strength of 
the Body, with reſpect to the ſolid. Parts, is deriv'd from the 
Diſpoſition of Parents, but, with reſpect to the Fluids, from a 
due and proper Regimen in the Uſe of the Non-naturals. 
Among robùſt and vigorous Men, we reckon ſuch common 
People as are accuſtomed to hard Labour, and live upon ſimple 
and coarſe Aliments ; agus in the Flower of their V outh, 
and advanc'd to the State and Condition of Men ; ſuch as are 
of a ſanguine and choleric Habit ; ſuch as are not too fat, and 
of a f. Texture, but have ſolid Bones, tenſe Nerves, 
and yo Veſſels. With reſpect to Na- 
tions and Climates, phalians, the Pomeranians, and 
the Inhabitants of Br ck in Ee belong to the Claſs 
of hardy and robuſt But thoſe- are of a more weak 
and Nature, whoſe Fibres-ace either tender, and endued 
with an exquiſite Power of Senſation, or ſubject to — 
Als heterogeneous and preternatural Motions ; who are eaſily 
order'd by the Operations of their Paſſions, and whoſe narrow 
Veſſels <4 not furniſh'd with a ſufficieat Quantity of la 
ſpirituous Blood; whoſe Tendons and Nerves are 
and lax ; whoſe Teeth are ſewer than the nature Number, 
and who are eaſily fati both in Body and Mind. 


abits are not-only 1050 jury; by 
ternal Cauſes, and fall into Diſeaſes on the flighteit 2 
but alſo, when actually ſeiz'd with a Diſogder, their Condition 


$ = Bulk of the Muſcles, 


ious Influx of a, ltudable 
the 


is worſe than that of the Robuſt and Hardy, ſince. their Minds 

and inconſtant, and their frail Bodies incapable of 

. 4 e Fene, vey ay 
Number of the Weakly and 

___ and old Perſons ; ſuch, as aro 


are fickle 


we J 10.90 5 
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idle Town-life, conſtant Study, and cloſe Meditation. The 
Generality of Women alſo belong to this Number; and the 
Swabiant, and Inhabitants of Moi ſſen, are, if we may be allow d 
the Expreſſion, nationally weak, Thoſe are alſo to be accounted 
among the Number of the Weak and Infirm, whoſe Strength is 
conſiderably impair'd by the Shock of ſome violent Diſeaſe, by 
long Watching, protracted Hunger, long-continu*d Grief, too 
liberal Veneſection, violent Hæmorthages, or the too frequent 
Uſe of Purgatives. To this Claſs, in a particular manner, be- 

Women in Child-bed, and thoſe whoſe Menſes are immo- 
derately diſcharg'd, ' Perſons of a weakly and tender Habit are 
diſcompos'd and diſorder d by the Smell only of fweet-ſcented 
Subſtances, have copious Evacuations from a ſmall Doſe of any 
emetic or purgative Medicine, and are put out of Order 
Aliments cither of the flatulent or acid Kind, as alſo by the n 
gentle Blaſt of cold Air. 

Since the Weakneſs of the Body, and its preternatural Diſ- 
poſition to receive the Impreſſions of morbid Motions, — 
rally proceed from a Penury of laudable Juices, it ought there - 
fore to be the principal Care of the Phyſician, who intends to 
. ſtrengthen the Body 
fill the Veſſels and Nerves with laudable Juices, whilſt he eva 
cuates the ſuperfluous Humours, and removes them from the 
Body. Hence it is obvious, that weak 'Perſons, who, in con- 

nce of their Conſtitutions, are ſubje& to a Train of Diſ- 

rs, and are i o of bearing any Exceſs, are much more 
ſafely and eaſily red to Health, by a Moderate and well- 
ordered Regimen, than by the draſtic and more operative Me- 
dicines of the Shops. | | | 

None certainly ought to be more careful in 2 to the 
ſtricteſt and molt rigid Rules of Health, than the Weak and 
Tender, becauſe, by the lighteſt Error in Diet, they are 
ſignally injured, and, by their Sufferings, ſufficiently prove, 
how great Power and Influence the Uſe or Abuſe of natural 
Things have on the human Body. | 

The Weak and Tender ought to be, in a particular manner, 
eareful to preſerve, as much as poſſible, their Perſpiration and 
Concoction entire and uninterrupted. In order to aſſiſt Con- 
coction, they muſt indulge themſelves ſomewhat freely in Sleep, 
before Meals ventilate their Bodies, not by vehement, but mo- 
derate Exerciſe, and eat but ſparingly. Subſtances which are 
acid, hard, flatulent, faltiſh, or ſweet, are to be carefully 
abſtain'd from, ſince, in Perfons of weak Habits, they are 
eaſily converted into a Subſtance of a ſouriſh Quality, which 

ves injurious to the Conſtitution, Lis alſo expedient they 

uld ſhun northerly Winds, preſerve a ſerene Us» wow, a 
Mind, and guard againſt every thing, which borders upon Ex- 
ceſs or Intemperance. 

Since the Man, who is robuſt, and, in every reſpe&, ſound 
and vigorous, is not eaſily injur'd by Exceſs, for that Reaſon 
he ought not, according to Celſur, in Lib. 1. Cap. 1. to 
% confine himſelf rigidly to the ſtricteſt Rules of Health, but 
* to vary his Method of Living, and accuſtom himſelf to every 
„ thing.” But the fame Author, in the End of the Chapter 
now quoted, beautifully and juſtly obſerves, that the Vigorous 
and Robuſt ought to take care, ** leſt, in a perfect State of 
Health, thoſe Things ſhould be conſumed, which, in Sick- 
«© neſs, are of the greateſt Benefit and Advantage; that is, 
leſt the Strength, which is the moſt efficacious Medicine for 
3 * ſhould be impair'd, 
- The Weak and Tender, among whom Celſus reckons the 
Literati, who, by the conſtant Labours of their Minds, impair 
their Strength, and diſfipate their Spirits, ought, by all means, 
to uſe ſuch a Regimen and Method of Life, as may aſſiſt Con- 
coQtion, promote Perſpiration, and recruit their Strength. 


Men addicted to Study ought, therefore, when at Meals, to 


be entirely free from uneaſy Cares, or deep Meditations. But 
the moſt favourable Time of applying to Studies is in the Morn- 
ing, and when the Concoctions are finiſh'd. Studious Men 
ought alſo to uſe tender and light Aliments, which generate 
ſubtle and ſufficiently fluid Juices in the Body z but they muſt 
abſtain from flatulent and leguminous Aliments, Peaſe, Beans, 
thick Ales, and bad Wines, which {s the Head, blunt the 
Senſes, and cloud the Genius; for Ales and Wines, the finer 
they are, the more they contribute to the Health of the Studious. 


And becauſe a due Concoction of the Aliments is highly bene- 
ficial to the Brain and Nerves, and generates a large Quantity 
of Animal Spirits, hence ſufficient t warmly to be 


recommended to the Studious ; for as much of the Sleep as is 
taken away, fo much of the Strength neceſſary to go through 
the Studies of the Day is loſt. Men of a ſtudious Turn oug 
alfo to take care, leſt, by too cloſe Application, they enervate 
ir Bodies, and render them ſubjeR to the Attacks of various 
caſes. *T'is far znore expedient and eligible to unbend the 
wearied Mind at Intervals, 'that thus it may return to the 
Exerciſe of its Functions with freſh Vigour, and a new 
of * Nothing alſo is more prejudicial to Health, 
conſtant Sitting, a Practice too common among the Studious, 
and by which they bring upon themſelves thoſe hypochondriac 
= $ 


„and fortify it againſt external Injuries, to 


ee 2 State of the Belly, uſual among the Men 
ens F | ad ? | 111 
In the dietetic Part of Medicine, t Regard is to be | 
not only to thoſe, whoſe Bodies are — and filled — 5 
e Quantity of Humours, but alſo to thoſe, who are of a thin 
Thoſe who are „and abound either with Serum ot 
Blood, ate greatly diſpoſed to Diſeaſes, ſuffer] 


as wel from Commotions of the Mind, as Things external 
ſuch as Cold and Heat; and, when ſeized with any Diſeaſe, 
recover with Difficulty, J a 


Thoſe, who are corpulent, and full of Humours, o 
above all things, to take ſuch Meaſures, and uſe Juch Aliments, 
as extenuate the „and evacuate its ſuperfluous Humours. 
Theſe Intentions are anſwer'd by warm. Water, mineral Ma- 
ters, hot Baths, Watchings, violent Exerciſe of every Kind, 
acid and ſaltiſh Subſtances, panty ws a Day, gentle Vomitings 
and Purgings, which muſt not. be excited- byi-top ſtrong and 
draſtic Medicines, - which generally prove more. hurtful than 
n . 8 ( lit = 

For ſuch as are of a thin and flender Habit, thoſe Subſtances 
are moſt proper, which preſerve the Strength, and nutritious 
2 and hinder their Diſſipation: For this Reaſon, moderate 

xerciſe, ftequent Reſt, a ſoft Bed, Serenity of Mind, as much 
Aliments as the Stomach can with Eaſe di ſufficient 
Sleep, the Uſe of Baths: after Dinner, ſweet Sdbfikances' uſed 
with their Aliments, cold, and whatever generates laudablt 
—— and retains them in the Body, are highly proper for 

erſons of lean and flender Habits. But Vomiting and Purging 
of every kind are highly detrimetital to Patients. of this Claſs. 

As ſome Perfons are, at certain Seaſons; coſtive, and; at 
others, have their Bodies preternaturally ſoluble, theſe muſt 
alſo uſe a particular Diet, and obſerve a peculiar Regimen. 

Thoſe, who are coſtiye, muſt uſe ſuch Aliments as have a 
Tendency to render the Body ſoluble, and Wines, eſpecially of 
the ſweet Kind, together with ſaline and oleous If 
theſe ſhould prove ineffectual, Celſus adviſes the Uſe of Aloes; 
but, at the ſame time, they muſt abſtain from-the frequent Uſe 
of Purgatives. 'Thoſe, on the contrary, whoſe Bodies are 
ternaturally ſoluble, ought to teſtrain this Diſpoſition by vi 
Exerciſe.” For Perſons in this State, Hunger is alſo proper, as 
alſo a ſmall Quantity of Drink, which is to be us'd rather cold 
than hot, if no other Circumftance forbids it. Having thus 
conſider'd the Diet and Regimen proper for the Robuſt and Vi- 
gorous, and that adapted to the State of the Weak and Tender, 
we ſhall now take a View of thoſe ſuited to Perſons of different 
Temperaments, different Ages, and the various Seaſons of the 
Year, or States of the Weather. 5117 

A Temperament, is nothing but 2 certain Habitude 
and Diſpoſition, both of the ſolid and fluid Parts, to perform 
the Circulation of the Blood, the ſeveral Motions neceflaty in 
the animal Oeconomy, and the various Functions, whether 
natural, vital, or animal. is ſufficiently confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, that the Strength of the Body bears a Proportion to the 
Circulation of the Blood, and its Influence on the ſolid Parts; 
and that, by this very means, the ion, the Secretiotis and 
Excretions, and, which is more, the Inclinations of the Mind, 
the Morals, and the Turn of Genius, are conſiderably vary'd.; 
ſo that *tis certain all theſe Changes draw their Origins from the 
different Manners, in which the Circulation of Blood is 
carry'd on. 1 

In what we call a choleric Tem the Fibres are very 
tender, and highly tenſe. The Veſſels alſo are narrow, and 
the vital Juices driven thro? them by a ſtrong moving Force. 
Hence it is, that, in Perſons of this I emperament, we obſerve 


a certain Precipitancy of Mind, and a certain Velocity or Quick- 
neſs in the other Functions of the Body: And becauſe, in Per- 


gh 


ſons of this Temperament, the Blood is quickly forc'd throu 
the Veſſels, it is, by this very Means, rendet d hoter, and its 
1 Parts are exalted. | 
cople of this Temperament ought to abſtain from 
2 thing, which can either increaſe the Heat of the Body, or 
accelerate the Motion of the Blood, but ought rather to uſe ſueh 
Subſtances, as, in ſome meaſure, check this rapid MBtion, and 
procure to it a certain Temperature or juſt Medium, which is 
the beſt and moſt efficacious Preſerver of Health. For this Rea- 
ſon, choleric Perſons are conſiderably injur'd by long and vio- 
lent Exerciſe 3 by laborious Motion; by aromatic, hot, and pin- 


ious Aliments ; trituous Liquors, eſpecially generous 
Wine, Brandy, aeg Ale; by the ſcorching Heat of the 
Sun, immoderate Commotions of Mind, draſtic Medicines, 
Purgatives, Sudorifics, Volatiles, too protracted Watch- 
np and, in general, every thing which has a Tendency, 
either to accelerate the . — 2 of the Hu- 
mours, or increaſe their Heat. Choleric Patients are alſo en- 
danger d by all things which are exceffively cold, whether the 
cold Air, or Draughts of cold 2 ſince theſe are of ſuch a 
Nature, as to reduce the Blood, already too thick, and deſtitute - 
of its due Humidity, into a viſcid and tenacious Kind of 0m 
. _— ence 


Hence 'ly ariſe the violent Inflammations and Fevers of 
choleric n. But the Health of choleric Perſons. is moſt 
ectually provided for by warm Inſuſions, liberal Draughts of 
me proper Liquor diluted with Water, boil'd Water, Water 
mix'd with Wine, all moiſtening Alimencs, temperate Stoves, 
warm Beds, and ſpacious Rooms. In a Word, Perſons of this 
Temperament ought to obſerve a due Medium in every thing ; 
and, if they find ſelves coſtive, their Bodies are to be ren- 
der'd ſoluble, not by the more draſtic Purgatives, but by the 
mild and gentle Laxatives, ſuch as Raiſins, Manna, Rhubarb, 
Tamarinds, and Aloes. 


In Perſons of melancholic Temperaments, the Blood, in con- 
ſequence of the Hardneſs and Denſity of the Fibres, is carry'd 
thro? the Veſlels with a flow and languid Motion. Hence the 
Humours become thick, and all the Actions, whether of the 
Body or the Mind, are perform'd with a certain kind of Diffi- 
culty. To Patients, therefore, of this kind, all thoſe things 
drove injurious, which - thicken and inſpiſſate the Juices, and 
ill more retard and check their flow and languid Circulation. 
Melancholic Patients, as their Veins contain a Blood which is 
thick, and lefs ſuſceptible of a briſk and lively Motion, ought, 
for that vety. Reaſon, to abſtain from thick and acid Foods ; 
from Fleſh and Fiſh of a firm and compact Texture; from 
Puls ; from thick and ſtrong Ales, which throw the Fluids 
into too violent Commotions : Nor is an Air, which is either 
too hot or too cold, ſo proper for their Condition; becauſe the 
Atmoſphere, in both theſe States, diminiſhes the Fluidity neceſ- 
fary to the human Juices. All immoderate and exorbitant Paſ- 
ſions ought alſo to be baniſhed from their Minds, ſuch as Anger 
and Dread, fince theſe, by more forcibly im = the inſpiſ- 
ſated Blood into the Cavities of the capillary Veſſels, generally 
ve highly injurious to their Health, On the contrary, the 
Fleatth of melancholic Perſons is provided for by proper Motiofi 
and Exerciſe, not perform'd ſuddenly, but gradually augmented ; 
by liberal Draughts of moiſtening Liquor ; by generous Wine 
moderately drank ; by Veneſection; and by Aliments mode- 
rately ſeaſon'd with Aromatics. It is alſo expedient for Perſons 
of a melancholic "Temperament to eat moderately, to labour, to 
walk abroad in a ſerene and moderately warm Air, and to uſe a 
Variety of innocent Diverſions and Recreations. 

In Perfons of a phlegmatic Temperament, Serum abounds ; 
the Circulation of the 9 is highly flow and languid; and 
all the Actions, whether of the Body or the Mind, are perſorm'd 
with a certain Lazineſs and Torpor, It is therefore expedient 
to add a Stimulus or Spur to the ſlowly moving Blood, to reſtore 
the Strength and Vigour of the Parts, and to reduce the cold 
and moiſt Intemperature of the Humours to a drier State. 

As the Blood, in Perſons of this 'Tem ent, performs its 
Circulation lowly, hence the Health of the Phlegmatic is ex- 
cellently conſulted by roaſted Fleſhes ſeaſon'd with Salt and Aro- 

tics, by Ale which is moderately ſtrong, and by rich Wines. 

erſons of this Temperature muſt be very careful to uſe due Ex- 
erciſe, which excellently diſcuſſes and A. off the ſuperflu- 
ous Humidity and Moiſture of the Body. But tis abſolutel 
neceſſary they ſhoyld abſtain from autumnal Fruits, and c 
Vegetables ; and that they guard —_ a moiſt and rapid Atmo- 
ſphere ; ſuch as that generally obſery'd in narrow and low Places 
in the 3 1 muſt, 5 all ſad and ar 1-226 
Thoughts, and carefully purſue ſuch things as procure Vigour, 
| bw. and Chearfulneſs, to the Mind. 5 

Thoſe are ſaid to be of a ſanguine Conſtitution, whoſe Habit 
of Body is ſpongious and lax, whoſe Veins are numerous, but 
ſmall, narrow, and through which the Blood flows gently and 
eaſily, Since, therefore, this Temperament is greatly diſpos'd 
to generate a large —_— of Blood, Perſons of a uine 
Habit ought, for this very Reaſon, to abſtain from ſuch things 
as mms a ſuperfluous Quantity of this Fluid. 

Health of the Sanguine is moſt effeQually preſerv'd by 
Sobriety, Temperance, and what we call a hard Method of 
Living. Perſons of this Claſs ought 3 to abſtain from 
ſweet Subſtances ; from ſpirituous Liquors, - ſuch as Wine and 
Brandy ; from eating too large Quantities of Fleſh z from nou- 
riſhing Ales ; from Pork ;\ and from too much Sleep, Mode- 
rate Exerciſe is alſo highly beneficial to them, and they ought, 
if ang to live in a temperate Air ; fince the Atmoſphere, 
when either immoderately hot, or exceſſively cold, generally 

ves prejudicial to their Health. Draughts of thin diluting 
iquors, Infuſions of Herbs, warm Water, and Veneſections, 
contribute not a little to their Preſervation : And ſince the San- 
guine are naturally diſpoſed and inclined to critical Evacuations 
of Blood, we are to be particularly careful not to ſuppreſs 


theſe. | 9 81 7 

As the State and Condition of the human Body, both with 
75 to its fluid and ſolid P is not the ſame at all Periods 
of Life, ſo neither is the ſame Regimen and Method of Living 


ſuited and adapted to Perſons of di 


ſons of Life, the human Body grows, arrives gradually at its 
full Vigour, and at laſt, loſing its Strength, decreaſes by de- 
is 


grees. In every Period of Life, the State of the Body 


to vary, becauſe not only the Fluids undergo a Change, wih 


x * 
- 
+ - 
— 


Dia 


and reſpective Motions. erent R 5 
thods of Life are, therefore, neceflary for different States of the 
Body, and conſequently for Perſons of different Ages. 

As in framing dietetic Laws, and lay? 
Regimen, we * above all things, to have-a due Regard to 
the Strength or Weakneſs of the Patient; fo, in like manner, 
ſince the Strength of every one differs in different Periods, « 
Life, we cannot lay down accurate and judicious Rules of Regi- 
men, without a previous Inveſtigation of the Nature and De- 
gree of Strength peculiar to each different ge. V 

Infants, Children, and old Perſons, are — reckon'd a | 
the Weak and Tender ; whereas young Perſons, and thoſe 
riv'd to the State of Manhood, 8 conſider d as robul 
and 1 Different Regimen muſt, therefore, neceſſarily 
be preſcrib'd for Perſons in theſe fo oppolite States. | 

fants, on account of the Tengerneſs and Senſibility of their 
Fibres, are eaſily injur'd, and become ſubject to Diſcaſes, by 
any thing of a noxious Nature ; for which . the Phyſician 
ought to be very cautious and circumſpect in preſcribing a Re- 
See he Uſs of Spend, 

uman Creatures, t ive at t e 
are call'd Infants; and, dem dar Mete till they arrive at 
Puberty, they are ſaid to be Children. Infants are much ſub- 
ject to violent Diſorders of the nervous Syltem, as is obviqus 
from the Spaſms, Convulfions, Gripes, Epil fi | 

terrible 


Startin 
Fevers, and Pains, with which they are his is to 
and ſometimes to Epilepſies, by i. Milk of a 


certain from their being ſubject to the *. V. 5 
urie, 

whoſe Mind is diſturbed and ruMed by the Fury of tempeſt G 
Paſſions, Their tender and ſehen Sexes ſufficiently prov'd 
by their . purg'd by the Milk of the Mother ar 

urſe, who has, the Day before, taken a purgative Medicine ; 
and by their bei male's by every Nada: Error in Diet 
committed by Woman, who gives them Suck ; if, for 
Inſtance, ſhe has drank Brandy, admitted of the Embraces of a 
Man, us'd acid or flatulent or if the cold Air has 
had Acdtth to her Breaſts. | | 

As Infants, with reſpect to 8 and Weaknefs, di 
very much from each other, ſo a different Diet and R 
men are to be preſcrib'd for them: Nor is one and the ſame 
Milk fuited and adapted to all Children without Diſtipction ; 
for we obſerve, that the Bodies of Infants, with reſpett to 
Strength and Texture of their Parts, differ very widely froi 
each other ; For thoſe who are propagated from ſound and y 
gorous Parents, ſuch as the Country-people and Labourers, are 
neither eaſily injur d by any thing, bor generally ſubjeR to Dif- 
eaſes. On the contrary, I 
from ſuch as are either too young, or too old ; from ſuch as afe 
valetudinary, or addicted to Intem and Drunkenneſs ; 
are eaſily injur'd, and highly ſubject to the Attacks of Diſeaſes. 
Infants alſo differ with reſpect to their peculiar Habits of Body ; 
for thoſe whoſe Fleſh is ſpongy, and LF too ſpeedily in Fat, 
and ſuch as have tender Nerves and Tendons, are much ob 
xious to Diſorders ; not are they ſo ſprightly and lively as tho 
of the oppoſite State, Thoſe, on the contrary, * 
Health eſtabliſh'd on a ſurer and leſs 5 Foundation, 
whoſe Fleſh is compact and firm, whoſe Neeves are ſolid, . 
whoſe Tendons and Membranes are ſufficiently tenſe, We 
muſt alſo obſerve, that one Infant is more ſubjeUt to ſpaſmo 
Diſorders and Convulſions than another. Neither ought we 


forget, that Infants ſprung from Parents who give a p 
their Paſſions, and indulge themſelves in delicate and high Liv- 
ing, which is generally Cuſtom of the Grand and the Opu- 
lent, do not hi 


ve ſo long as the Children of other People, and 
are principally ſubje& to thoſe Diſorders, which Fees 


their 
Origin from a Weakneſs of the Nerves, For Infants of this 
Cl, a mild Diet, and a dei Regimen, ought 0 be pit 

Nothing is more deſtruQtive of the Health of a Yucking Child, 


than too 


r e n 
weak and tender a Patient; for this Reaſon the univerſal Prac- 
tice of. Nurſes is to be condemn'd, who, when Children ; 
indiſpos d, or cry, force the Breaſt upon them, often agaij 
their Inclinations ; by which means they clog the Stomach 
with Milk, increaſe its Crudities, and add new Vigonr to the 
Diſorder : For all Subſtances, not duly digeſted by the Sto- 
mach, ftagnate in the Prime Viz, become aceſceng, are 
co . Hence pars uſtly affirm'd, that Nurſes, by 
2 pre 2 of Children, oſten put an 
to their Lives. ; | 
A ſufficiently thin and fluid Milk is to be us d by Childres ; 
for ſuch as is thick, and impregnated with tos large # Quantity 
of buttery or cheeſy Parts, ** b br bac {ol on 
ces, becauſe it cannot be iently digeſted and diſtributed 
the Stomach. *T'is, therefore, a Circumſtance of the bigheſt 
carefully to examine the Milk of R, wh = 


re to their Teaigpepyoy and (ao ity; but alſo the Solids, | 
1 to their Fitneſs and „ N to perſorm their 
* 5 


down the Rules of 


Infants ſprung from weak Parents; 


al a Repletion with Milk ; for as every kind of 
Repletion is hurtful to Nature, and injurious to the Digetion, 


4 3 * 


» — . we 


D Æ 


View to diſcover its Conſiſtence, and in what Proportion it 


_ Lrontains the ſerous, the cheeſy, and the buttery Parts, This 


Intention is moſt commodiouſly and accurately anſwer'd by 
4. ation, by any ftatical Inffrument, with which the ſpeci- 
c Gravities of Ales and Waters are determin'd ; as alſo by an 
Affuſion of highly reRtified Spirit of Wine, by which the Pro- 
portion of the ſolid to the fluid Parts may be diſcover'd. The 
ttery Part alſo of Milk may be inveſtigated by ſuffering it to 
ſtand twenty-four Hours in a moderately warm Place, 

Milk which is thick and pinguious, is of the worſt Kind; 
and that is beſt, which is neither too thick, nor too thin and 
ſaline, and which is yielded by a ſound and healthy Nurſe. A 
preternatural Thickneſs of the Milk may be corrected by mo- 
derate Exerciſe before Meals, by Infuſions of the Seeds of Fen- 
nel, Aniſe, and Cumin, prepared with warm Water, and drank 
in the Morning upon an empty Stomach ; as alſo by abſtaining 
from too large a Quantity of Aliments. 3 

During the firſt Months tis expedient the Infant ſhould be 
ſuckled with thin Milk ; but in Proceſs of Time, or at a Year's 
End, Milk which is pretty thick, produces no bad Conſe- 


2 tho' new- born Infants cannot well bear it; for thick 


ilk obſtructs the Veſſels, whoſe Diameters are as yet narrow, 
and ftuffs the meſeraic Glands, and the Villi = Mouths of 
the lacteal Veſſels, with thick and tenacious Sordes. Beſides, 
a large Quantity of thick Milk is, with Difficulty, carried thro- 
the Meanders of the Inteſtines by the periſtaltic Motion; in 
conſequence of which, it becomes tartiſh, and degenerates into 
a colliquated and corrupted Maſs : Hence ariſe the uneaſy In- 
flations, the Gripes, the Spaſms, the painful Fluxes, the Watch- 
ings, the Epilepſies, and the Startings during Sleep, with which 
Infants are afflicted. 

Infants are to be 2 Þ in the Uſe of Milk for a longer 
time than a Year, ſince, by this means, they acquire a Degree 
of Strength, and a certain Firmneſs of the Parts, of which 
they would otherwiſe be deſtitute ; but, if the Work of Ab- 

tion is limited to fix or eight Months, then the Infant is 
gradually to be habituated to Aliments which are thin, and 
eaſily concocted. Moſt Mothers are to be blamed, hecauſe, at 


the very time they are ſuckling their Children, they Ruff 


them with Gruels prepared of Meal, Eggs, and Milk; a 
Species of Aliment, which, in conſequence of its viſcid and 
tenacious Nature, cannot fail to prove injurious. For this 
Reaſon, Aliments prepared of the Crumbs of Wheaten Bread, 
Water, and Butter, are far better ſuited to Children. The 
Health of Infants is alſo . by Infuſions of Liquorice- 
root, and of the Herbs Paul's 3 and Germander; to 
which may be added, a Decoction of Barley, with Lemon- 

| infuſed in it. The Uſe of this may alſo be preſcribed to 
Nurſes, for ogg 6. their Milk. 

We ought, above all things, to take care, that Infants 
labouring under a painful and difficult Dentition, or any other 
Diſeaſe, ſhould not have too large a 12 Milk, becauſe, 
in conſequence of its Stagnation, it eaſily becomes corrupted, 
and exaſperates the Diſorder ; for, under every violent Pain, 
the ts an nervous Syſtem is affected, by reaſon of the ſur- 

riſing Conſent of the Parts; for Pain produces a ſpaſmodic 
Confirition of the nervous Parts, by which means the Tone 
and periſtaltic Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines, together 
with the Digeſtion, and ſeveral Excretions, are greatly 
diſturbed, — the Evacuation of the Fæces by Stool pre- 
vented. ' 

The younger the Infant is, the more proper it is to indul 
it in wan Sheer z but it is gradually to be wean'd from this 
Habit, in proportion as it advances in Age. 

We — take care, that the Bodies of Infants be kept 
always ſoluble, and that they go frequently to Stool; for, as 


ſoon as they become coſtive, we may infallibly conclude, that 


ſome Diſeaſe or other will ſoon attack them ; for, as at all 
Periods of Life, ſo in Infancy, the regular and orderly Eva- 
cuation of, the Peces by Stool is an excellent Sign of Health, 
ſince it is a Proof of the Soundneſs of the nervous Syſtem, on 
which the Vigour of the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines 
depends. But a coſtive State is always to be dreaded, becauſe 
it denotes, that the Strength of the nervous Parts is impair'd ; 
and, - conſequently, that the Body is diſpoſed to the Attacks of 
Diſeaſes. crates, in his "Treatiſe de Dentibus, tells us, 
„ That thoſe fafants are ſound and healthy, whoſe Bodies are 
ec pretty ſoluble, and whoſe Concoction is good; but that thoſe 
46 due fckiy and indiſpoſed, who have ſcanty Diſcharges by 


„ Stool, and who, tho* furniſhed with a voracious Appetite, 
<< are not ſufficiently nouriſhed.” 


Nothing has a more direct and immediate Tendency to de- 


ſtroy the Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines in Infants, than 


tives of a and draſtic Nature. Of this Kind are 
all poſitions of Jalap and Scammony ; as alſo metalline 
Preparations, ſuch as Aurum Fulminans, and Mercurius Dulcis, 


Which, by remaining long in the Foldings of the Inteſtines, 
corrode their Membranes, _— — brought on an Acceſſion 
of acrid Humours to the Parts: For Infants, gentle Laxatives 
are far more proper; ſuch as Preparations of Rhubarb, joined 
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with Abſorbents; or Prepatations of Manna, mixed with Ex- 
tract of Rhubarb; for tho* we are perpetually to endeavour 
daily to eliminate the thick and viſcid Recrements of the Milk 
by tool, yet we are to be no leſs careful, that the Tone of the 
omach and Inteſtines ſhould be preſerv'd ſound and entire ; 
for, when this is either impair'd, or totally deſtroy d, the In- 
teſtines never perform their Office in a due and regular Manner. 
Hence the moſt general and frequent Cauſe of the Diſeaſes of 
Infants is to be deduc'd ; fot draſtic Purgatives have this Un- 
happineſs peculiar to them, that tho* they render the Body 
ſoluble for once, yet, by injuring, and perhaps deſtroying, the 
Tone of the Inteſtines, they afterwards produce Obſtructions, and 
cauſe Retentions of the Fæces; a fruitful Source of various Diſ- 
eaſes incident to Children. I have often, with Grief, obſety d 
and foretold this in Patients of Diſtinction, tho” this Truth has 
been the common Butt of the Ignorance and Malice of ſom 
Phyſicians, But this Opinion is ſupported by the Judgment 
the celebrated Ferrarius, who, in his Treatiſe ee Art. Medend, 
Infant. affirms, ** That Infants, in conſequence of their fmall 
«© Degree of Strength, are not able to bear highly alteratiye 
« Medicines. Opiates produce the ſame Effects, prove highly 
« injurious to the Habits of Children, and expoſe their Bodies 
<& to the Attacks of Diſeaſes.” | "RTE. 

Infants and Children ought to eat little, but often; becauſe 
the ſmaller the Quanthy is, the better it is adapted for nouriſh- 
ing the Parts. This Rule of Regimen is ſupported by the Au- 
thority of Hippecrates, who uſes the following Words: „ Thoſe 
© who are in a growing State have a great deal of radical or 
« innate Heat, and therefore require a great deal of Nouriſh- 
«© ment, otherwiſe the Body is conſum'd:“ For, that the 
Bodies of Infants and Children may gradually become larger, 
hey require a large Quantity of nutritious Juice, which ought 
to be gradually added to their Parts; but, ſince their tender 
Stomachs are not able to concoct a large Quantity of Aliments, 
tis therefore expedient, that they ſhould be exhibited frequently, 
but in ſmal! Quantities ; and the better the Foods are, with 
reſpe& to their Qualities, the more effectually they are alfo 
calculated for nouriſhing the Parts. 

In the Uſe of all the Non-naturals, whatever exceeds a due 
Temperature muſt be carefully kept from Infants and Children, 
to whom Wine, Brandy, oe | all Acids, are as prejudicial as fo 
many Poiſons, becauſe they not only prevent the Nutrition 
and Augmentation of the Parts, but alſo prove injurious to the 
ps hg Nerves, the former of whoſe Functions they often 

iſturb, | 

A moderate and equal Perſpiration contributes not a little to 
preſerve the Health of Infants and Children. For this Reaſon 
their Regimen is to be of the temperate Kind, and both their 
Beds and Chambers are to be warm, that they may be ſufficiently 
defended agaiaſt intenſe Cold. If they are otherwiſe mated, 
they are generally ſeized with Gripes and Hiccoughs. Fippo- 
crates, in the ſixth Section of his Book de Alimentis, informs 
us, That thoſe who perſpire freely are weak, but healthy; 
«and, if ſeiz'd with a Diſeaſe, eaſily recover: Whereas thoſe ' 
«© whoſe Perſpiration is obſtructed before they are afflicted with 
&* a Diſorder, are ſtronger, but then they recover with ter 
« Difficulty.” But a free Perſpiration is highly neceſſary to 
Children, becauſe they require a large Quantity of Nouriſh- 
ment, the greateſt Part of which is again to be thrown out of 
the Body : more effectually, therefore, this cutaneous Ex- 
cretion is carry*d on, the more genuine and ſalutary the Nouriſh- 
ment of courſe becomes. ; 

The Health of ſucking Children principally depends on the 
Nature of the Milk, and the ſound or weakly Conſtitution of 
the Nurſe ; for, ſince the Infant receives its Nouriſhment from 


the Woman who gives it Suck, it muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain an 


incredible Injury by Milk, which is either of a bad Kind, or 
entirely depraved. Hence it happens, that Infants are generall 

ſeized with violent CE Diſorders, by ſucking the Milk of 
a Nurſe whoſe Mind is diſturb'd by the Sallies of Paſſion, or 
diſcompoſed by the fatal Influences of Dread and Terror. 
When a Misfortune of this Nature happens, it is expedient to 


milk the Breaſts frequently, taking care, at the ſame time, 


that none of the Milk be exhibited to the Child for twenty-four 
Hours after. For this Reaſon Nurſes of good Morals, and 
ſweet natural Diſpoſitions, are to be choſen, if they can poſſibly 


de had; and we muſt always take care, that Milk of one and 


the ſame Nature be uſed by Children. But ihe Health of In- 
fants is moſt effeQually preſerved by Nurſes who are neither too 
old nor too young; who have only given Suck once before; and 
who have never ſuffer'd Abortion. A Woman is alſo better 
ualify'd' for the Purpoſes of a Nurſe, if ſhe feeds upon laudable 
iments, drinks large Quantities of very thin Liquors, abſtains 
from all Acids, from ſpirituous Liquors, from Subſtances 
tending to Putrefaction, from acrid Purgatives, from fleeping 
in the Day-time after Meals, and from Venery. It is alſo ex- 
pon ſhe ſhould, twice a Day, exerciſe the inferior Parts of 
r Body, and that her Breaſts ſhould not contain a thick and 
ſuperfluous Milk. | | 
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We are, above all things, to take care, not to throw the 
Bodies of Infants into too violent Commotions, either by too 
ta Variety of Medicines, or ſuch as are efſed of too 
raſtic a Quality; but we are rather to uſe ſuch as are of a 
— and gentle Nature, ſuch as do no Injury to the Tone of 
Inteſtines, whilſt, at the ſame time, they preſerve the Per- 
ſpiration free, entire, and uninterrupted. ic Preparations 
e never to be'exhibited to Infants ; and if at any time the 
Beate of their Health ſhould ſeem to require any ſuch thing, the 
Medicine is much more ſafely exhibited to the Nurſe than to 
the Child, ſince it is confirm'd, by repeated and well-vouch'd 
Obſervations, that a cor gre or Laxative, taken by the 

Nurſe, renders the Body of the Infant ſoluble. 

Children, to whom Nutrition and Growth is neceſſary, muſt 

have Aliments frequently exhibited, but in ſmall Quantities, 

and ſuch as, by their ities, are adapted to nouriſh the Parts. 

_ *Tis alſo hight neceſſary they ſhould uſe moderate Exerciſe, 

and keep up a free and uninterrupted Perſpiration, becauſe, by 

theſe means, their Health is excellently preſerv'd, and their 

Growth, promoted. Children * no means to be indulged 
in the Uſe of ſweet Subſtances, Milk, and Cheeſe, becauſe 
theſe contribute to the Generation of Worms, and bring on a 
Corruption of the Humours. "They muſt alſo abſtain from 
Wine, ſpirituous Liquors, and too violent Exerciſe, left the 
Humours ſhould be over-heated, and the Body, in conſequence 
of the unſcaſonable Diſſipation of its Fluids, deprived of the 

roper Materials neceſſary for its Growth and Nouriſhment. 
Children, who apply themſelves to their Studies, muſt alſo 
abſtain from Aliments of a groſs and coarſe Texture, or of a 
flatulent - Quality, ſuch as „Peas, Millet, farinaceous 
Subftances, and intoxicating Ales; for theſe not only weaken 
and impair the Strength of the Body, but alſo clog the native 
Force of the Genius, and impair the Underſtanding. 

Celſiu judiciouſiy affirms, ** That tis a Matter of leſs Mo- 
« ment what Aliments young Men uſe, or what Regimen they 
« obſerve;” for Perſons in a youthful State are poſſeſſed of 

Vigour, and an uncommon Strength of the ſolid Parts. 
or this Reaſon young Men are not eaſily injur'd, nor ought 
they to be rigidly ty'd down to the Laws of a ſtrict and ſevere 
men. 
| 2 a State of Youth, however, as well as that of Manhood, 
a proper Medium is to be obſerved, and Perſons, in both Con- 
ditions, are to cat and — as wg —_— — 
upport, but not to oppreſs an t 
rn ere 4 
; Men, at this Period of Life, ought to take particular Care, 
that neither cold Liquor, nor a chilly Atmoſphere, get the leaft 
Acceſs to their Blood, when overheated by hot and ſpirituous 
Liquors, or Motion; ſince, in conſequence of this, a great 
Number of young Men are, by fatal Inflammations, prema- 
turely deprived of Life. 

Young Men, and ſuch as are arrived at a State of 
Maturity, ought carefully to abſtain from hot Subſtances, and 
ſuch as throw the Blood into preternatural Commotions. 
muſt alſo avoid the more draſtic Purgatives, and carefully guard 
againſt indulging themſelves in the immoderate Tranſports of 
exorbitant Paſſions. But Veneſection, if if Kew * it, 
is not, at this Period of Life, to be condemn'd. Baglivi, 
when delivering his Sentiments on this Subject, uſes the fol- 
lowing memorable Words: In young Men the Humours are 
« generally convey'd to the ſuperior Parts; but, in old Per- 
hy: 2 they flow to ſuch as are inferior: This, if Conjecture 
4c is allowable, depends on the preternatural Laxity of the 
c Solids and Fluids in old People ; and the too great Strength, 

 «< Tenſion, and Elaſticity of the ſame, in ſuch as are young,” 

For this Reaſon, ſays Duretus, in his Comment. in Cuac. Pre- 

not. Burning Fevers, in young Men, have a Solution by an 

„ Hzmorrhage from the Noſe ; and, in old Men, by a Dyſen- 

4 But that theſe may happen, as, according to the 

« Dictates of Nature, they ought, the Mind muſt neceſſarily 

<< be free from every Care, that by this means the Spirits may, 

„ without Interruption, flow to all Quarters, and 

4“ their Office in every Part, according to the fix d and ſtated 

„Laus of Nature; for, when the Mind is rack'd with Care, 

„ wrapt up in Study, ot diſturb'd and tormented. with the 

<< intricate and ing Aﬀairs of Civil Life, the Circula- 
<< tion of all the Fluids is variouſly diſturb'd; and they are, in 

«© a tempeſtuous Manner, convey d here-and-there, to Parts 

where they ought not naturally to be.. 

It contributes not a little to the Preſervation of Health, to 

enure and habituate the Body, from the very Dawn of Youth, 
to hard Labour, ſpare Living, and rather to a cold thag too hot 


an Air. * 1 
The Regimen and Diet of old Perſons require tho ſtricteſt 

Care and Attention, ſince they may be juſtly reckon'd among 

the Number of the Weak and Tender; for the more their 

Strength is impair'd, the more readily and effectually their Bo- 

dies are diſpoſed to be injured oy external Objects. 

F 1 at this Period of Liſe, Moderation, Tempe- 
. OL. ; 


4 


| become 
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rance with reſpect to Meat and Drink, and Tranquill 


of 
Mind, cannot be too warmly recommended ; for every 24 
is injurious to the Nature and Conſtitution of old People: For 
this Reaſon, ſuch as are pretty far advanced in Years. are care» 


fully to abſtain from too liberal a Repletion with Aliments, 
from the frequent Uſe.of Wine, eſpecially of the acid and tar- 
tarevus Kind, from Food of bad Qualities, from ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as are ſaline, acid, hard; and with Difficulty digeſted by 
the Stomach. | | 

Nothing is fo prejudicial to the Health of old Perſons, as vio- 
lent Cold, and the frequent Uſe of Acids 3. for, in the Decline 
of Life, the Blood moves flowly thro* the Veſſels 3 and all the 
Excretions, which contribute to the Preſervation of Health; 

languid : Hence the Humours are inſpiſſated, and ac- 
2 a Tendency to Stagnation. Since, therefore, Cold and 
cids diveſt the Humours of their due Fluidity; and impait the 
natural Heat, the Reaſon is obvious, why they ſhould be de- 
ſtructive of the Health of old Perſons, and contribute greatly 
to the Production of thoſe Diſorders; with which they ate 
nerally afflicted. Some Sorts of Alimetits ſoon become acid in 
the Stomachs of old Perſons ; for which Reaſon, Preparations 
of Milk prove highly prejudicial to them. 
The Health of old Perſons is beſt preſerved by ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as are quickly digeſted, eſpecially for Supper; ſince, by 
this means they enjoy ſounder Sleep, which never fails to afford 
ſingular Reliet to Perſons advanced in Years. | 
he more nearly the Aliments of old Perſons to 
Simplicity, and a due Temperature, the better they are adapted 
to the Preſervation of their Health. 

Perſons advanced in Years are not, without the moſt 
Reaſons, to change the Method of Life, to which they have 
been long accuſtom'd, whether with reſpect to Exerciſe or Ali- 
ments. 

As a moderate Tranſpiration is highly conducive to the Health 
of old Perſons, this Evacuation is, —— to be carefully 
preſerved, and duly carried on. Now 'tis certain, that Tran- 
ſpiration is excellently aſſiſted and promoted by due Motion 
and Exerciſe in a temperate Air; as alſo by ſtrong and generous 
Wine, which not only forwards this Evacuation, but alſo 
cures Strength and Vigour to the whole Body ; for which Rea- 
ſon it is by ſome call'd the Milk of old Men. This Intentio 
is alſo anſwer'd by Infuſions of Aromatics, ſuch as Sa 
Baum, - together with Lemon-peel and Cinnamon : But in- 
toxicating and ſulphureous Wines, or ſuch as are poſſeſi d of an 
acid and aſtringent Principle, are highly injurious to old Per- 
ſons, becauſe 50 them coſtive, and prevent the duo 
Diſcharge of the Urine. 

Veneſection is of — Service to old Perſons ; but is 
principally to be uſed when they have ſufficient Remains of 


Ser when their Appetites are entire, and' when the whole 
2 is ſtil] poſſeſs'd of a due of 
Moſt old Perſons might 


y and Vigour, 
ife lon — really 
do, if they did not wilfully and obſtinately deſpiſe Veneſection 3 
for a Redundance of Blood, to which old Perſons, in cohſe- 
quence of their ſedentary Lives, and free Living, are inclined, 
py an End to the Lives of many; for it brings on Scurvies, 
nfarctions of the Viſcera, Conſumptions, lethargic Diſorders, 
— 1 as by any mann Es of a | - qr 
exerciling r Bodies, ought, rictions, to promote 
due Circulation of their — - - 
Perſons advanced in V cars ought carefully to abſtain ſrom the 
too liberal Uſe of Fleſb ; and boil'd V les, ſuch as Rai» 
ſins, Prunes, and Apples, are far better ſuited and adapted to 
the Preſervation of their Healths. Fleſh es too large 
a Quantity of Blood in the Body, which, fance old Perſons are 
averſe to Exerciſe, not onl "__ injurious to them, 
but is the principal Cauſe o the Di with which they are 
generally afflicted. The Health of old Perſons is far better 
conſulted by ſoft Pulſes, Pot-herbs, and Fiſh'z ſince theſe con · 
tain but a ſmall Quantity of nutritious: Juice. Bagliui has a 
memorable Obſervation to this Purpoſe: In the Courſe of 
Practice, ſays he, ,a Phyſician may obſerve, that ſome Pa- 
<< tients, ſubject to Defluxions, and chronical Diſorders, reco- 
ver in Lent; but begin again to languiſh in Zafter, by their 
<« eating Fleſh. He may . alſo obſerve, that ſome Diſorders 
«© are removed by eati » Pulſes, Pot-herbs, Fiſh, and 
„ other Aliments of a like Nature ; whereas the fame Diſorders 
are augmented by Fleſh, and other Aliments of rich Juices,” 
Old Perſons are highly injured by Purgatives, and all violent 
Commotions of Mind ; for the more weak and tender the 
2 the more Injury it ſuſtains by any Intemperature ot 


At different Seaſons of the Vear, different Regi are alſo 
to be uſed, becauſe a Change in the State of the Atmoſphere 
induces a 8 Alteration in animal Bodies. | 
In the Winter the Fibres, in conſequence of the increaſed 
Elaſticity of the Air, are more ſtrong, better qualified for per- 
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the Aliments ; for which Reaſon we can far better bear Ali- 
ments of difficult Digeſtion in that Seafon, than in any other, 
As, during the Winter, Tranſpiration is in fome meaſure 
obſtrufted, becauſe the cutaneous Ducts are braced up by the 
cold Air ; hence the Uſe of rich Wines, and — Ales, be- 
comes highly proper. It is alſo expedient to make nt Uſe 
of warm Broths, and Infuſions ; and Care is always to be taken, 
that the Perſpiration beat a Proportion -to the Quantity of Ali- 
ment uſed. 
It is a hi le Cuſtom which prevails, eſpecially 
the Germans, of heating their Rooms, in cold Weather, 
ſo intenſely hot, that Perſons are, in a manner, ſcorch'd during 
their Stay in them; for when, a little after, they expoſe their 
Bodies to the cold Air, for the ſake of Relief, they procure to 
themſelves catarrhous Defluxions, Coryzas, and Weakneſs of 
the Head, which, in Proceſs of Time, generally bring on dan- 
gerous nervous Indiſpoſitions. 
In the Spring ſomething is to be retrench'd from the Quan- 
ity of our Aliments, and the Liquor we uſually drink is ſome- 
what to be enlarged, During this Seaſon, alſo, Venery is moſt 
ſafe, and is leſs likely to be injurious to the Health of the 


Body, 
Thoſe but ill conſult their Health, who, -in the very — 
ing of the Spring, lay aſide their Winter Clothes, and uſe ſuch 
ſlender Garments as are only proper for the intenſe Heats of the 
Summer. During the —_— State of the Atmoſphere un- 
dergoes a great Variety of Changes, and there is almoſt a per- 
petual Viciflitude of Heat and Cold. If, therefore, a hot 
Conſtitution of the Air is ſuddenly changed into a cold State of 
Weather, the Cold inſinuates itſelf into the open Pores of the 
Skin, and contracts them: Hence the cutaneous Exhalations, 
the Emiffion of which is ſo ſalutary in the Spring, are, to the 
eat Prejudice of Health, retain'd within the Body. 

An obſtructed Perſpiration is at no time to be more dreaded 
than in the Spring, becauſe it prepares and diſpoſes the Body 
for the Attacks of the moſt terrible Diſorders. This is ſuffi- 
ciently proved by the various Diſeaſes and Fevers, un__y of 
the exanthematous Kind, which generally rage in the Spring, 
and which draw their Origin from nothing more than an 
ſtructed Perſpiration ; for, during the Winter, the ſuperfluous 
Juices of the Aliments are too largely accumulated in the Body ; 
and, in the Spring, Nature endeavours to throw them off by a 
greater Expanſion, both of the ſolid and the fluid Parts: For 
This Reaſon the taking Meaſures, in order to preſerve Health, 
is at no Seaſon more neceſſary than in this : Hence it is become 
cuſtomary to uſe Veneſection, and purify the Blood by gentle 
Laxatives and Infuſions, in the Spring; for, at this time, the 
State of the Air is highly favourable to ſuch preſervative Me- 
thods. We are, therefore, to be very careful, that, during 
this Seaſon, that falutary Perſpiration, which eliminates the 
Sordes of the whole Body, be not obſtructed. 

No Seaſons of the Year are productive of more Diſorders 
than the Spring and Autumn. Now, ſince the greateſt and 
moſt effectual Preſervative of Health is a free Tranſpiration, 
our principal Care ought to be employ*d in preſerving this Eva- 
cuation entire and uninterrupted, during theſe Seaſons z for this 
Reaſon we are to guard ourſelves ſufficiently againſt the Incle- 
mency of the Weather: And becauſe the Atmoſphere is, at 
theſe times, impregnated with many Exhalations injurious and 
prejudicial to Nature, we are to be highly careful not to expoſe 
ourſelves to the inclement Air about the inning of the 
Spring, and the End of the Autumn, that is, in the Months 
of March and Navember, as alſo in Mornings and Evenings. 

In the Autumn the fame Phaznomena are to be obſerved as in 
the Spring, becaufe the Inclemency of the Air is the ſame, and 
the Changes of Weather are ly ſudden and frequent, by 
which means Perſpiration, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
Health, is cafily obſtructed ; and becauſe, at this Seaſon, the 
HI happens, Diſeaſes are to be prevented by what we 

preſervative Cures. 

During the Summer, Health is moſt effectually preſerved by 
V „ and Draughts of diluting Liquors; but we are to 
abſtain; from ſuch Aliments as are heavy, and of difficult Di- 
geſtion, from Wine and Brandy, and from the unſeaſonable 
and exceſſive Uſe: of Tobacco; which, however, may be per- 
mitted in the Spring and Autumn. But, according to Celſus, 
Venery is to be entirely abftain'd from during the Summer. 

Di Sexes alſo require a different Diet and Regi- 
m 


en. 

Women are weaker than Men, and, for that Reaſon, require 
a Diet and Regi peculiar to themſelves: They are of a 
ſpongy and lax Habit, for the moſt part, addicted to Indolence 
2 — drink little, have Bodies of a highly delicate and 
ſenſible Nature, much inclin d to'Spaſms, and convulſive Mo- 
and diſpoſed to generate a' Redundance of Blood. 
Reſides, at certain fix'd and ftated Times, they have à regular 
Evacuation from the Veins of the Uterus; and, in conſe- 
quence of theſe Circumſtances, tia neceſſary, that Women, 
rather than Men, ſhould have à Regimen, and Method of 
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Living, peculiarly and accurately adapted to their Habit and 
= The Female Sex Exporience, fre ges- 
„ 2s we are taught by Experience, are 

rally in the worit and moſt — State of Hcalth, 
when this Evacuation is diſorder d, and irregularly carried on ; 
on the contrary, they are in a found and "flouriſhing State, 
when this Diſcharge is duly and regularly made: For this Rea- 
ſon, it ought to be the principal Care of tlie Phyſician always 
to preſerve this Evacuation in a due and natural Condition, 
both with reſpect to Quantity, Time, and Order; and never to 
ſuffer it either to be ditturb'd, ot totally fupprefs'd, by an impro- 
per Diet, or the Neglect of a due Regimen. But nothing ſo 
eftectually diſturos this Evacuation, as a free Admiffion of the 
Cold to the Belly, and inferior Parts, when the Menſes are Juit 
about to flow. This ſalutary Excretion is alſo palpably injur'd 
by violent Commotions of Mind, eſpecially by the Influences 
of Dread and Terror, the Force of which is fo great, that it 
frequently puts a Stop to the Diſcharge, after it is begun. Nor, 
in a Caſe of this Nature, is it expedient to uſe the harſher Me- 
thods of Cure, or to excite impure and filthy Ideas in the Pa- 
tient; but Tranquillity of Mind is rather to be preferib'd by 


the Phyſician, and, if poſſible, preſerved by the Patient. At 


the time the Menſes flow, they are to abſtain from all Acids, 
—— —— — — are heavy, of difficult Di- 
geſtion, a refrigerati ality ; as alſo from Preparations 
of Milk, and Things of 2 680 ture. They ohe, alfo, 
carefully to avoid toaſted Bread ſoak'd with Barter, Drapes 
of cold Liquors, feculent Ale, and, in a Word, every thing 
of an aſtringent Quality. 

When the'Mentes are juſt about to be diſcharged, tis highly 
expedient and neceflary to uſe all Meaſures in order to promote 
the free and briſk Circulation of the Blood. The liberal and 
copious Diſcharge of this recrementitious Fluid is excellently 
obtain'd by Intuſions of Herbs moderately balſamic, ſuch as 
Baum, Paul's Betony, Wall-flowers, and thoſe of Marigold, 
Cinnamon, and freſh Lemon-peel, drank every Morning in- 
ſtead of Tea, It is alſo expedient to keep the Body 1 
pretty ſoluble; for which Reaſon, if the Patient has been coſtiyt 
tor any conſiderable time, an emollient Clyſter is to be injected, 
or a Doſe of the balſamic Pills exhibited. Moderate Exetciſe, 
and a temperate warm Air, are alſo of ſingular Service; and we 
are always to take care, that the Feet, and inferior Parts, be 
ſufficiently defended from the Cold. 

Pregnant Women are alſo to have a Regimen Har to 
themſelves directed for them, left the Mother herſelf, or the 
Fœtus, ſhould ſuſtain any Injury; for the Infant, included in 
the Uterus, is, as it were, a Part of the Mother's Body. 

Such as is the Health of the Mother, the State of her Mind, 
and the Condition of her Humours, and their ſeveral Motions, 
ſuch alſo the State of the Infant is: The more found and 
robuſt, therefore, the Mother is, the more briſk and vigorous 
the Fœtus is obſerved to be; and whatever injures the Mother, 
is ſtill more prejudicial to the Health of the tender Feetus. 
For this Reaſon Women, in a State of Pregnancy, ought to 
take particular care of their Health, and; as — as A 
conform themfelves to the Rules of a proper Regimen 

Women ought principally to uſe ſuch Aliments as 
laudable and balſamic Blood in the Body, procure a 
of Fluidity to the Humours, and eliminate the ſuperfluous and 
recrementitious Parts from the vital Juices : But they ought to 
abſtain from all Subſtances which are not of a due Fempera- 
ture, which either throw the Humours into too violent Com- 
motions, render them impure, or generate too large a Quantity 
of Blood : For, fince eve ee of Intemperature or Ex- 
ceſs is prejudicial to the Health and Conſtitution of the Body, 
it muſt prove much more ſo to ant Women: For 
Reaſon they ought to guard againſt the violent Sallies of Paſſion, 
immoderate Cold, intenſe Heat, too liberal a Repletion wi 
Aliments, violent Exerciſe, long Sleep, Foods of difficult Di- 
geſtion, and 3 Juices, all draſtic Emeties and Purga- 
tives, and, in a Word, whatever, in conſequence of its Energy 
and Activity, throws the Humours into too violent Commo- 
tions. But the Health of pregnant Women is much more 
effectually preſerved by ſuch Subſtances as are of à mild and 
temperate Nature, generate balſamic and laudable Juices in the 


erate a 


Body, are eaſily digeſted, and ſoon pas thro* the Entun- 
Qories, 


Since, in p t Women, a Ceffation of the menſtrual 
Diſcharge neceſſarily throws them into a plethoric State, 
nothing more effectually contributes to the Preſervation of the 
Health, both of the Mother and Fcetus, than ſeaſonable Ve- 
neſeQion, which in ſome becomes neceflary'in-the fecond, but 
in moſt in the thifd Month; and this Operation is to be re- 

in the ſeventh or cigheh, as the Neceflity and Condition 

of the Patient require it. ſuperfluous: Blood, in the Bodies 
of pregnant Women, is to be taken away by Veneſection; 
becauſe, when it is left in the Habit, it throws both Mother 
and Fcetus into violent Diſorders. But, becauſe ſome Women 
have a far larger Quantity of Blood than others, for this Rea- 
| | CEE 
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6s ne VenehAoa h by no ens ſufficierit to mak | 


Evacuation ; but the Operation is, in theſe Patients, to be 
three or four times ted ; for by this means Abortion, and. 
the other Misfortunes incident to pregnant Women, ate excel- 


lent] ented. 2s 
The Plethora, y incident to nt Women, for 
the moſt part, produces a Cacochymia. Phyſician, there- 


fore, to whom the Health of the Mother and Fcetus is entruſted, 
ought, above all things, to attempt the Prevention of this De- 
Yravity and Degeneracy of the Humours, by Remedies. 
Nu — is excellently anſwer'd by ſuch mild Evacuants, 
as gently eliminate the impure and peccant Humours collected 
in the Prime Vie. Thus Hippocrates, in the twenty-ninth 
Aphoriſm of his fifth Section, tells us, That pregnant Wo- 
«© men, when abounding with ſuperfluous Humours, are to be 
4 purged, from the fourth to the ſeventh Month, tho', about 
ie the ſeventh, not ſo much.” This Intention is anſwet d by bal- 
ſatie Medicines, which, whilſt they gently evacuate, at the 
ſame time corroborate and ſtrengthen the Stomach, Inteſtines, 
and whole nervous Syſtem. Of this Kind are the Pilule Be- 
cheri, and the Pilule Rhabarbarine ; as alſo Raiſins, impreg- 
nated with Rhubarb, with the Addition of a little Cinna- 


tho. — 

Draſtic Purgatives are highly prejudicial to pregran t Women, 
becauſe, by alfeGing the ch nh wor the Inteſtines, and the 
nervous Parts of the Body, with violent Spaſms, they ſtimulate 
the Uterus to the Ex ulſon of the Fœtus, or even deſtroy the 
Tone and Strength of the Stomach. | 
Such Subſtances as render Perſpiration free and eaſy, con- 
tribute greatly to remove the Impurity of the Juices ; for 
which Reaſon pregnant Women ought frequently to uſe the 
fix'd Bezoardic Powders, the Elixir Stomachale, warm Infu- 
ſions of Herbs, moderate Exerciſe,” and generous Wines; but 
theſe are to be uſed ſparingly, and at proper Seaſons. _ 

During the firſt Months of Pregnancy, Women ſhould not 
eat very liberally ; and, through the whole Courſe of Gefſta- 
1 — is highly commendable ; for the ſmalleſt 

of Repletion produces Crudities, which preverit the 
Generation of laudable Juices. Hence tis confirm'd by Ex- 
perience, that too liberal an Indulgence in the Uſe of Aliments, 
ents or retards the Nouriſhment of the Fœtus; and we 
End, that fat Women frequently bring into the World weakly 
and extenuated Children; whereas the Infants of lean Mothers 
are often fat, robuſt, and vigorous. 

Pregnant Women ought, above all Things, to againſt 
Commotions of Mind, eſpecially Dread, and groundlefs Fancies 
which are highiy injurious to the Health of the Fœtus, an 
diſturb or Hinder the due Conformation of its Parts. Tis 
ſufficiently confirm'd, by Experience, that the deprav'd and 

— Imaginations of Mothers frequently imprint lafting 

ſormities on the of Children'; and this Misfortune 
principally happens during the laſt Months of Geſtation. Fre- 
deric Hoffman, Medicin. Rational. Syſtemat. 

 DIATEMA, draiſnpe; the fame as Dir a, tho' Galen, 
a Thrafyb. calls the reft of the Non-naturals, beſides Meat and 
Drink, by that Name. Ca/tellus. 

DLETETICA, from Diæta, is that Part of Medicine 
which preſcribes'a due Regimen with regard to the Uſe of the 
Non-naturals. Biancar d. 

DIAGLAUCIUM, Di itt, qu yrevair, is the Name 
of a Collyrium, recommended by Scribonius Largus, Numb. 
22. for beginning Lippitudes and Ophthalmies. It takes its 
Name from Glaucium, which, accotding to Dioſcorides, Lib. 
3. Gap. 100. is the Juice of an Herb grotring about — 7 — 
a City of Syria. Dale takes this Herb for the purging Thi/fHle. 
See the Compoſition of this Remedy in Scriboniur Largus, 
Numb. before quoted. 

* DIAGNOSIS, Se, from uad, to diſcern, or 
diſtinguiſh, is defin*d by Galen, Com. f. in Progn. ij rdy wir drov 
Y16014,. * a Know of Things, as they are in the preſent 
<< State.” This Knowledge is acquir'd-by the Obſervation of 
certain Signs or Characters, which are therefore call'd Signa 

aghyſtica, the diagnoſtic Signs. 

DIEAGRY DIUM. See be ammonromn. 

DIAHERMODACTYLU, , iu, a pur 
Remedy in Tralktan, Lib. 11. in which the HermodaQtyl 
principal Ingredient. | 

DIAION. The Name of a Paſtil or Troche in Myrepſus, 
Seck. 41. Cap. 48. It ought to be Jud Tor, of Violets, a prin- 


ipal Ingredient in the | 
1 1 41 an Antidote in Myr. Ar: 
n- 


NAIREROS. The Name of 
Set. 1. C. 103. in which the Iris, Orris, is a 
DIAITHROS, Jiebex;. This is explainꝰd by Galen, Sragar)s, 
pellucid, tranſj rent. 

| DIALACCA. The Name of an Antidote in Myrepfus, 
Sack. 1. C. = which Lacca r 

- DIALAGOOU, . aayo7, T e of a Medicine 
in Alexander Trallianus, L. B. C. 2, in which the Dung of 2 
Hare is an Ingredient. According to this Author, it is an 


Aru. 
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approv'd Remedy agaidit Indurations and Obſthudtions of the 


Liver and Spleen. | 
DIALEIMMA, 8 from , to intermit. 
An Intermiffion ; that is, the Interval betwixt the End of one 
yſi, and the Beginning of another. | | 
DIALEPSIS, Je, Rom Srakay/Bdrd, to interpoſe, of 
intermit. It imports much the ſame as Apolepſis, which 
Hippocrates uſes it, Lib. de Arte, to expreſs the Interſtices, or 


Spaces left betwixt the Revolutions of Bah 


DIALIBANON, The Name of ſeveral Medicines in A- 
repſus, Trallian, and Marcellus Empiticts, in which Friankire.nſe 
is a principal Ingredient, 

DIALOES, % 2x4, The Name of feveril Medicines 
whoſe Baſis is Aloes. 

DIALTH FA, e. The Name of an Ointment in 
Myrepfus, Sect. 3. Cap. 49. from which the Unguentum Di- 
al of the Diſpenſatories ſeems to have been taken. See 
ALTHA&A. 

DIALYSIS, J.,, from , to diflolve, ( the 
pe bo y or render lariguid. A Diffolutior of the Strength, 
or Weakneſs of the Limbs. 

DIAMARENATUM. Front Anares, red ſubacid 
Cherries. . There are two Medicines call'd by this Name in 
Schroder, the Simple, and the Compound. The Simple is 
made of the Pulp of Cherries; (Amarena paſſed through a 
Sierce, three Pounds; and Sugar, two Pounds. The Com- 
pound is made in the fame manner, with an Addition of Aro- 
matics. The Virtues of theſe may be known by thoſe of 
Cherries. See CERASA. 

DIAMARGARITON, id pagyaci7ot, The Name of an 
Antidote in Adyrepſut, Set. 1. C. 37: in which Pearls are 4 
principal Ingredient. ; 

DIAMASCIEN, or DYAMASSIEN. The ſame as Flet 
Rulandus. See Ms. 

DIAMASSEMA, 412þpdatjue, from Nepdodepei, to chew. 
A Maſticatory, See MAasTIcaToron. 

DIAMBRA SPECIES. The Name of two Medicines itt 
the London Diſpenſatory, one call'd Specits Diambre fine Ouo- 
ratis, the other Species Dianibre tum Odoratis. 3 

The Species Drambre fine Odirdtis, Species Diambt#, with- 
out Perfumes, is thus prepared : | 


Take Cinnamon, Angelica-roots, Cloves, Mace, Nuts 
megs, the Indian Leaf of Malabathrum, atid Ga- 
langal, of each three Drams; Spikenard, and go 

cater and leſſer Cons, of each one Dram ; 

infer, a Dram and a half; of Aloes-wood, yellow Sati- 
ders, and long Pepper, each two Draths : e them 
into a Powder. | 


This is originally a Preſcription of Mfeſue, and exactly trati« 
ſcribed from him by the College into their firſt Diſgenſts T 
Afterwards, indeed, the ed the Dofohicum, of Wolf's- 
bane ; but now not ohly that, but the Perfumes, are quire 
—__ as _— wholly remote from the main Intentions 
the Medicine, prejudicial to many Conſtitutions ; Al 
as ſome particular Caſes may require on very Ingredients, the 
-ollege have allowed of them in following. This is 
eſteem'd a great 1 and Cordial, and is quently pre- 
ſcribed in nervous ys, from Apoplexies, Epllepſies, Palſies, 
and old Age. It ſtrengthens the Stomach in particular, raiſcs 
che Spirits, and warm the Blood to a very great Degree ; 
whereby it is 4 Provoker to Venety, but as 4 Stimulus, 
than by ſupplying any freſh Recruits to thoſe Parts, or augmient- 
ing ae Tts Doſe is from ten Grains to 
a Dram | 


The Species Dianbr cum Oleatis, Species Diambris, with 
Perfumes, is thus deaf: * i 


This is made by an Addition to the ies, of 
3 45 Dram and a half Ls ag Hulk, | 
a Dram. 2 


 DIAMELON. The Name of two Compoſitions in 775. 
— L. 7. C. 7. in which Quinces ate a principal In- 
tent, . - 9 
DIAMISYOS Cotlriuri, The Name of a Collyrium 
— — Enpiricus, C. 8. in which % is a pritici 
dient. | 
IAMNES, An involuntary Dias Urine ; that is, 
when the Urine is diſcharged without the Conſciouſneſs, of the 
TOI It is a batbarous Word, made uſe of by Johanne, 
nglicus. 

JFAMORON, i haf. The Name of 4 Preparation 

of Mulberries and Honey. See Morvus. 

DIAMOSCHU. Name of an Antidote in Nicolaus 
Myrepſus, Seck. 1. C. 223. ſo call'd from Muſk, the princi 
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DIAMOTOSIS, 4#:eubr@ors, from 497%, Lint: The In- 
troduction of Lint into a Wound or Ulcer. 
DIANA, in Chymiſtry, is the Silver of the Philoſophers. 
DIANA ARBOR, the Tree of Diana. It is prepared of a 
due Mixture of Silver, Mercury, and Spirit of Nitre, cryſtal- 
2 together in the Form of a ſmall Tree. Thus, for 
: 


Take an Ounce of Silver ; diſſolve it in two or-three Ounces 
of Spirit of Nitre; evaporate your Solution in a Sand- 
heat, to about the Conſumption of half the Liquor : Pour 
what remains into a Matraſs, in which there are twenty 
Ounces of pure Spring-water ; add two Ounces of Quick- 
filver ; place your Matraſs on a ſmall Bundle of Straw, and 
ſuffer it to remain ina State of Reſt for forty Days ; durin 
which time, there will be a ſmall Tree produc'd wit 
1 "po4 3 at whoſe Poins are ſmall G , reſembling 
a ruit. 2 ; 


Though this Proceſs is not of any formal and direct Uſe in 
Medicine, yet, as it is highly curious, and ſuggeſts ſome Phe- 
nomena, the Explication o which may poſhbly enlarge the 
Mind of the inquiſitive Chymiſt, we ſhall make ſome Remarks 

n it. | 

Theſe Branches, then, are produc'd by the Spirit of Nitre, 
which, being incorporated with the Silver and the Mercury, 
aſſumes different Figures, according to the Quantity of Liquor 
in which it ſpreads and diffuſes itſelf ; for if ten or twelve 
Ounces of Water were only uſed in this Operation, a Species 
of contus'd Cryſtals would only be produc'd : On the contrary, 
if too large a Quantity was employ'd, nothing would ap 
but a ſmal 8 of a precipitated Powder. * Tis neceſſary 
the Mixture ſhould remain in a State of Reſt for forty Days; 
becauſe the Spirit of Nitre, being pretty much weaken'd b 
the common Water, muſt of courſe operate very ſlowly, If 
we remove the Matraſy, we of courſe break and diſcompoſe the 
beginning Figure, which, however, will form itſelf reſh, if 
the Veſſel is ſuffer'd to continue in a State of Reſt. This 
Proceſs is more commodiouſly carried on in a cool, than in 
any other Place, becauſe it is properly a Species of Cryſtal - 
lization. 

This Operation has ſome Analogy with that perform'd in the 
Earth, in order to the Generation and Growth of Plants ; 
for, if the Seed has too large a * of Moiſture, the Spirits 
ſubſervient to the Dilatation of its Parts will be ſo weak, as 
to become incapable of acting any longer: Hence nothing at 
all will be produc'd. If, on the contrary, the Seed has too 
ſmall a Quantity of Moiſture, the Spirits, not finding a ſufficient 
Space to extend and diffuſe themſelves in, will either remain 

nt up within their former Boundaries, or rate them- 

elves in the Air. But when there is a due Proportion of 
Water in the Earth, then theſe Spirits, being in a proper 
Degree of Motion, and extending themſelves inſenſibly, rarefy 
and extend the Subſtance of the Seed ; a Circumſtance on 
Huh the Vegetation of Plants depends. But to return to our 
Proceſs. 

When we have a mind to ſeparate the Silver from the Mer- 
cury, the Whole muſt be ſtirr'd about, pour'd into an earthen 
Dich, boil'd for half a Quarter of an Hour, taken off the 
Fire, and ſuffer d to cool, till it is little more than tepid. 
Whilſt it is in this State, pour into it gradually a Pint of Water, 
in which two Ounces of Sea- ſalt have been previouſly diſlolv'd ; 
by which means a white Precipitate will be form'd. Pour off 
the Water by Inclination, and dry the 1 then put it 
into N in a Sand-heat; and, adapting to it a Re- 

ceiver full of Water, apply a ſmall Degree of Fire at firſt, but 
augment it re: „till the Retort becomes red; by which 
means your Quickſilver will be diſtil'd, Drop by Drop, into 
the Water in the Receiver. Continue the Fire, till no more 
is yielded in Diſtillation, Suffer the Veſſels to cool ; pour the 
ater from the Receiver, and after having waſh'd the Mer- 
cury in it, dry it with a linen Cloth, or with the Crumbs of 
Bread, and preſerve it for future Uſe. | 

In the Retort you will find your Silver, bang of may 
reduce to an t or Wedge, by fuſing it over a briſk Fire in 
a Crucible, with a ſmall Quantity of Saltpetre. 

I once, ſays , calcin'd the Precipitate in a Crucible, 
inſtead of ng it to Diſtillation, thinking, that, by this 
means, the Mercury would be evaporated, whilſt the Silver 
remain'd. But the Whole was diſſipated in the Air, with a 
certain Degree of Noiſe, and nothing remain'd in the Cru- 
cible ; becauſe the Silver, in conſequence of its Conjunction 
with the Mercuty, had been render'd volatile. 

Another Species of the Arbor Diane may be produc'd in 
the following : | 


Diſſolve an Ounce of pure Silver in three Ounces of Aqua- 
fortis, either in a Phial or ſmall Matraſs; place your Veſſel 
in Sand, and, by a moderate Heat, evaporate half of the 

Aqua-fortis. add three Quaces of the beſt diftil'd 


Vinegar, ſomewhat warm'd. Stir the Mixture; and then 

diſpoſe of your Matraſs in ſome Place where it may remain 

in a State of Reſt for about a Month; during which 

time, there will. be produc'd a ſmall Tree, reſembling a 

E and whoſe Top will reach to the very Surface of 
quor. - 


This Species of philoſophical Tree is alſo a kind of Cryſtal- 
lization, produc'd by the Silver, penetrated by the Acids of 
the Aqua-fortis, and the Vinegar. It may be again reduc'd 
into Silver, by pouring Water upon it; in order to make it 
e into a white Powder, which is to be fus'd over a 

riſk Fire in a Crucible, with a ſmall Quantity of Borax, or 
Saltpetre. Lemery, Cours de Chym. 
IANANCASMUS, d:arayzaeopc, from dreyz»", Neceſ- 
ſity, Force. The forcible Reſtitution of a diſlocated Part into 
its proper Place, Hippocrates calls an Initrument by this 
Name, which is intended for reſtoring a diſtorted Spine; in his 
Treatiſe de Articulis. | 

DIANISTESMOS, d:azisnowos. The ſame as 4cratiſma, 
which ſee. - 

DIANCEA, Jide. The Mind. See Animas. 

DIANTHON, I i059, The Name of an Antidote in 
Nicolaus Myrepſus, Set. 1. C. 454. from Galen. From this, 
probably, the Hint of the Species Dianthus was taken, which 
is thus directed by the College: N | 


Take of Roſemary-flowers, one Ounce ; of red Roſes and 
Liquorice, of each fix Drams ; of Cloves, Spikenard, 
Nutmegs, Galangal, ' Cinnamon, Ginger, Zedoary, 
Mace, Aloes-wood, the lefſer Cardamoms, the Seeds of 
Dill, and Aniſe, of each four Scruples ; and make them 
into a Powder together. 


Zwelfer gives it an uncommon Recommendation for a Car- 
diac ; and praiſes it alſo in Defluxions, and many Weakneſles 
of the Conſtitution from Indigeſtion. It is certainly a very 
good Compoſition for all nervous Intentions, and does not give 
uch Diſorders as ſometimes thoſe with the Sweets do; it is a 
great Strengthener of the Brain, and a good Preſervative againſt 
thoſe Diſtempers which Age is ſubject to bring upon it, as Apo- 
plexies, Epilepſies, Palſies, Loſs of Memory, and the like. It 
greatly warms the Stomach and Bowels, and invigorates the 
whole Maſs of Humours. Medicines of this Kind are of great 
Service in cold cachectic Habits, where the Load of Humours 
has been forced away by ſtrong Detergents and Cathartics, and 
the Fibres are left weak, ſo as to be continually liable to relapſe ; 
becauſe they ſtrengthen the Solids, fill them with due Spirits, 
and procure ſuch a vigorous Vibration and Circulation, that 
afterwards a proper Digeſtion and Separation is made, and all 


Supply cut off, which might occaſion a Return. Thin 
SPP £ U gs of 


ture are therefore indiſpenſably neceſſary after Purging 
in Dropſies, or to be given in their Intervals ; and, for. want 
of this Knowledge, many, whoſe utmoſt Acquaintance in 
Phyſic goes no farther than a few violent Purges, undertake 
ſuch Cures ; and make ſhort ones, by carrying off the preſent 
Load, but cannot prevent a Return of the Diſeaſe. 
DIAOPORON, dis rf The Name of a Compoſition 
deſcrib'd by Trallian, L. 7. C. 7. It is thus call'd from de, 
autumnal Fruit; becauſe Quinces, Services, and Medlars, enter 
its Compoſition. | 
DIAPASMA. The fame as CATAPASMA, which ſee. 
DIAPEDESIS, d:anidnois, from diamnd'do, to leap thro”. 
A Tranſudation of the Fluids through the Sides of their con- 
taining Veſlels. 
DIAPENCIA is, according to Rulandus, the Alchimilla. 
DIAPENSIA. A Name for the Sanicula Officinarum. 
DIAPEPEREON. The Name of an Antidote deſcrib'd by 
Nicolaus 1 Sect. 1. C. 184. from Galen. 
DIAPHANES, d:aparis, Tranſparent, or red-hot, 
DIAPHILEDONU, J. g:1andirz. The Name of an An- 
tidote in A; us, Cap. 124. | 
I — 8 from qua,, to irrigate, or 
en, is expounded in Galen's Exege/is on Hippocrate 
pans 
I Ja vixen, ' 1 1 
a Medicine made of Dates. CM mn 2 1 f 
DIAPHORA, ge, of Hapige, to differ; Difference. 
In Medicine it comprehends the charaQteriſtical Marks, or Signs 
which diſtinguiſh one Diſeaſe. from another. «11 
DIAPHORESIS, u,, from Hrappia, of d, 
through, and gige, to carry; is an Elimination of the Hu- 
mours in any Part of the Body through the Pores of the Skin. 
 DIAPHORETICA. : Diaphoretics, or Medicines which 
promote Perſpiration. See ALEXIPHARMICA.. | 
Hippocrates relates the Caſes of ſome Patients, whoſe Fevers 
were terminated after the Eruption of Sweat, whether that 
Sweat really put a Period to the Diſeaſe, or only appeat'd at 
its End; as it happen'd in the Inftances recorded Lib. 1. Pa- 
tient 6. 7. Lib. 2. Sed. 2. Patient 7. 11. 12, in which Patients 
the 
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Fever ſeems rather to be terminated by an Eruption of 
than of Sweat ; for Sweat, ſo far as I can perceive, is 
not, by ates, 3 d as an Inftrument by 
which the Diſeaſe is-cur'd, but only as a Mark, or Sign, from 
which its Event or Termination may, with the 8 Cer- 
tainty, be prognoſticated. For this Reaſon, in thoſe Books 
of bis, which are accounted ine, he no-where mentions 
ſydorific Medicines ; and even in thoſe Works, which are 
fally aſcrib'd - to ates, there is only once Mention 
: of a Sweat procur d or forc'd by Medicines ; for the Author 
of the ſecond Book of the- Epidemics orders a Sweat to be 
procur'd by carefully covering the. Patient with the Bed- 
clothes, and exhibiting Meal boil'd in rich and generous Wine. 
Nor does he ＋ theſe Meaſures as proper to be 
inkens —_— e Fevers, which ariſe from Latitude, or 
ame other ſimilar Cauſe, ſuch as thoſe commonly call'd Diary 
vers. | p 
Internal Medicines for producing Sweats were ſo little in 
Uſe among the Antients, that Celſus has not a fingle Word 
upon this Subject. If, therefore, Sweats are of any Advan- 
tage, in Fevers of this kind, they ſeem to derive their Efficacy 
from Nature alone: During theſe Sweats, perhaps, the pec- 
t Matter might be — diſſipated, and carried thro” the 
kin; either on account of the I emperance of the Climate, 
or by the good Conſtitutions of the Patients, which were not 
yet corrupted by Sloth and Luxury: But in the preſent Con- 
dition of Mankind we in vain expect the Solution of a_Difcaſe 
Sweat, whether ſpontaneous: and natural, or procur'd by 
Art; and I believe I may juſtly venture to affirm, that in 
mW Fevers the Patients are rarely reſtor'd by Sweats 
ne. 1 25 
But from the Times of the Arabian Phyſicians there has 
er ſuch a Multitude of ſudorific Medicines, that there is 
carce any Species of Fever, againſt which ſome” of the Chy- 
miſts, 6r ſome curious old Woman, has not found out an 
Antidote, without having any manner of Regard to the 
Nature of the Diſcaſe. ce that Cuſtom has- been handed 
down to our Days, of treating feveriſh Patients with Cordials, 
as promiſing the moſt grateful and agreeable Cure. Thus, for 
the ſake of the A le, we fall into an Error, which is in 
no Caſe” more dangerous, than when the Intereſts of Health 


happen to be concern'd. 2 
his Method, as conſiſting too much in hot Medicines, is 
uſtly rej by Sydenham,” tho' it does not, as yet, ſeem to 
be ſufficiently baniſh'd from the modern Practice; for, accord- 
ing to the Confeſſion of Phyſicians themſelves, the Exhibition 
of hot Subſtances, and ſuch as excite” profuſe Sweats, accele- 
rate the Circulation of the Blood : Hence the Fever ual 
pncreaſing, and ſeizing the Brain, we obſerve that the Deli- 
riums Diſtentions of the Nerves are ſo far from being re- 
mov'd, that they are rather augmented. This is an Effect, 
which may be conſtantly obſerv'd by thoſe, who in the Treat- 
ment of acute Fevers, are ſo exceſſively fond of Snake-root, 
Salt of Hartſhorn, and other hot Subſtances. The ſame Effect 
is generally produc'd, when, in Fevers already remitting, the 
Peruvian Bark happens to be imprudently exhibited, by the 
Uſe of which Phyſicians generally find, that the Fever, which 
was upon the Decline, is forthwith heighten'd, and render'd 
more violent. When "Things are brought to this deplorable 
State, then a Principle of Terror and Uncertainty begins to 
influence their Minds ; they have. recourſe to Vomits, Vene- 
ſection, and Veſicatories, as the laſt and moſt important Re- 
medies. This p Method of Cure is, thereſore, 
attended with this ſignal Diſadvantage, that it reduces the 
Practitioner to a Neceſſity of taking thoſe Meaſures at the 
Decline of the Diſeaſe, which he ought to have taken at its 
7 Thus thoſe Means of Relief are often tried at an 
unſeaſonable Time, which, when ſkilfully preſcrib'd in the 
Beginning of the Diſorder, generally prove highly beneficial to 
the Patient. : 
Others run into a different, tho? not a leſs fatal and perni- 
cious Error, who, placing all their Hopes of a Cure in Acids, 
wo—_ . mowers to Vinegar or Verjuice; as if it was 
expedient to ki atient with Cold, becauſe it was not proper 
be ſhould be d with Heat. 
I would not, by what has been ſaid, be thaught abſolutely 
to diſſuade the Uſe of ſuch Medicines as provoke Sweat in the 
Cure of Fevers; for I cannot deny, but as Sudorifics of a 
mild and 7 Nature are productive of happy Effects, 
ſo they not only may, but alſo ought to be us'd, when Cir- 
cumſtances indicate their Propriety. But, ſince the reſpective 
Natures of the hot and bſtances already mention'd 
recede too palpably from the due Medium, they are, therefore, 
to be abſolutely rejected by the Phyſician, as hurtful and inju- 


rious. Neither is it ſafe to truſt to the milder Sudorifics alone; 


for, by the previous Uſe of Evyacuants not relieve 
| the Fever more effectually, but alſo — — he ex- 
peditiouſly. This Circumſtance holds remarkably true, with 

2 than which no Medicine is more- effeQual 
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ning the Pore ur the Sein Natel. Ces. 3. is 
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* TAPHOROS, Sidow®,, in Lib. 4 Articulir 
; z £10, » 
ſignifies pertinent, or to the Suk pans "hd 
 DIAPHRADES, eur, Juan, in ' Hippocrater, 
* is expounded by Erotian, capic, mianiſeſt, 
evident. | 

-  DIAPHRAGMA, 4:dperypet from Srapgdety, to make 
a Partition, or Intercloſure 3 of 4%, „ and gere, to 
cloſe ; the Diaphragm ; called alſo” the Midriff, It ſeparates 
the Thorax, and Organs of Reſpiration, from the Helly: It 
is frequently called by Ce&lius Aurelianus, the Diſcrimen The- 


racis & Ventris3 and, . 12. Lib. 1. Tard. Paſſ. Diſere- 
torium. Pliny calls it the Precordia,. quod Cordi prateidatur, 
« hetauſe it ſtands like a Wall or Fence before the Heart.“ 


The Antients called it etre, ns in ſeveral Places of Hi 
crates ; who alſo gave the Name of Jiazezyme to the f 
Place of the Fauces, between the Mouth and the CEſopha 
terming it, by way of Diſtinction, 2d xd]« Yve J. 


pea, „the 3 by the CEſopbagus.” Lib. 4. Epid. 
Galen alſo, and Rufus . call the cartilaginous Partition 
between the Nee To vg fards Sidoexrype, the Dia- 
„ phragm, or Partiſſon of the Noſe.” | | 

ut Ge only Part, which is now call'd Diaphragma, is that 
which ſeparates the Thorax from the Abdomen. 
This is a very broad and thin Muſcle, ſituated at the Baſis 
of the Thorax, and ſerving as a tranſverſe Partition to fepa- 
rate that Cavity from the Abdomen: For this Reaſon, the 
Greeks termed it Diaphragma; and the Latins, $ 2 
ver ſum. It forms an oblique inclined Arch, the fore Part of 
which is higheſt, and the poſterior Part loweſt, making a very 
acute Angle with the Back. | 
It is looked upon as a double and digaſttic Muſcle, made up of 
two different Portions ; one large and ſuperior, called the great 
Muſcle of the Diaphragm ; the other ſmall and inferior, ap- 

ing like an Appendix to the other, called the ſmall or 
[nferior Muſcle of the Diaphragm. h 
The great or principal Muſcle is fleſhy in its Circumfe- 
rence, and tendinous and aponeurotic in the Middle; which, 
for that Reaſon, is commonly call'd Centrum nerveum, 
tendinoſum. It muſt not, however, be imagined, that this 
middle Port is of fmall Extent ; or that it is round, becauſe 
Anatomiſts have named it the Centre; for, in ſo doing, they 
had rd only to its Situation, not to its Form, or the 
— takes up. It is of à conſiderable Breadth, and 
repreſents, in ſome meaſure, a Trefoil-leaf, ſuppoſing on 

E 
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Part to which the Foot-ſtalk is fixed, to be ſloped 
is turned backward, and the middle convex Part, 


this Slo 
forward ; and therefore I choſe to call it amply, the middle 
Aponeuroſis, or aponeurotic Plane, of the Diaphragm. N 

The fleſhy Circumference is radiated ; the Fibres, of which 
it is made up, being fixed, by one Extremity, to the Edge of 
the middle Aponeufoſis; and, by the other, to all the Baſis of 
the Cavity of the Thorax; being inſerted, by Digitations, in 
the lower Parts of the Appendix of the Sternum, of the loweſt - 
true Ribs, of all the falſe Ribs, and in the neighbouring 
Vertebrz. | 

We have, therefore, three kinds of Inſertions; one ſternal, 
twelve coſtal, ſix on each Side, and two vertebral, one on 
each Side: Theſe laſt are very ſmall, and, ſometimes, ſcarcely 
perceivable. The coſtal Inſertions join thoſe of the Tranſver- 
falis Abdominis, but do not mix with them, as they ſeem to 
do; before the Membrane, which covers them, is removed. 
I need not mention here ſome communicating Fibres of the 
ſame Nature with thoſe” found in other Muſcles ; as for In- 
ſtance, between the Obliquus Externus and PeRoralis Major. 

The Fibres inſerted in the Appendix Enſiformis run from 
behind directly forward, and form a ſmall parallel Plane. I 
have ſometimes obſerved a Faſciculus of Fibres detached from 
the under Side of this Plane, to run down on the Inſide of 
the Linea Alba, in which it is inſerted near the Navel. 

The firſt coſtal Inſertion runs a little obliquely towards the 
Cartilage of the ſeventh true Rib; a' triangular Space being 
left between this and the ſternal Inſertion, at which the Pleuta 
and Peritonzum meet. The Inſertion of theſe Fibres is very 
broad, taking up about Two-thirds of the Cartilage of the ſe- 
venth Rib, and a ſmall Part of the Bone, from whence it 
reaches beyond the Angle of the Cartilage. + 

The ſecond Inſertion is into the whole Cartilage of the firſt 
falſe Rib; the third, partly in the Bone, and partly in the 
Cartilage of the ſecond falſe Rib ; the fourth in the Bone, and 
ſometimes a little in the Cartilage, of the third falſe Rib; the 
fifth in the Bone, and a little in the Cartilage, of the fourth 
falſe Rib, being broader than the reſt. „ 

in the Cartilage of the laſt falſe Rib, and 
whole of the Bone. At the Head 


+ fixth is 
almoſt through the 
ib, it joins" the vertebral Inſertion, which runs from 
Part of the laſt Vertebra of the Back, to the firſt 


* 
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en this vertebeal Inſertion, and the - ſecond Muſcle of 
th, phragm, a ſmall triangular Interſtice is ſometimes left, 
like that which I mention'd, in ſpeaking of the firſt Inſertion. 


Infertion, and that in the laſt falſe Rib, join the upper 


Extremities of the Pſoas, and Triangularis or Quadratus Lum- 
borum, and ſend off to them ſome communicating Fibres. 
The common Plane of theſe laſt Inſertions, by the Separation 
of their Fibres, forms a Hole, through which a Bundle of 
Nerves paſſes. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the lateral Inſertions of the great 
Muſcle of the Diap „on the Right Side, appeat to be 
lower than thoſe on the Left Side ; that the right lateral 
Portion appears to be larger than the Left, as being more 


arched, | 

The ſmall Muſcle of the Diaphragm is thicker than the 
, other, but of much leſs Extent. It is ſituated along the fore 
Side of the Bodies of the laſt Vertebra of the Back, and ſeveral 
of thoſe of the Loins, being turned a little to the Left Hand. 
It is of an oblong Form, repreſenting, in ſome meaſure, a 
fleſhy Collar, the two lateral Portions of which croſs each 
N and afterwards become tendinous toward the lower 


t. | E. 
The upper Part of the Body of this Mifele is fixed in the 


Slope of the middle Aponeuroſis of the great Muſcle. The 
outer Edges of the Alæ, or lateral Portions, join the poſterior 
Plane of the great Muſcle ; and theſe Portions adhere to the 
Body of the laſt Vertebra of the Back. The Extremities, 
called likewiſe Pillars, ot Crura, are inſerted by ſeveral tendi- 
nous Digitations in the Vertebræ of the Loins. | 

The upper Part of the fleſhy Body is formed by a patti- 
cular Intertexture of Fibres, belonging to the two Alæ. 
Theſe two Alz, whereof that wes the Right Hand is ge- 
nerally the moſt conſiderable, part from each other, and form 

an oval Hole, terminated on the lower Part by Fibres de- 
tached from the Inſide of each Ala, immediately above the laſt 
Vertebra of the Back. Theſe Fibres decuſſate and eroſs each 
other; and afterwards thoſe that come from each Ala, join 
that on the other Side ; ſo that each of the Crura is a Produ- 
Ction of both Alæ. | 

The Fibres that come from the left Ala, croſs over thoſe 
from the Right Ala; and this again ſends a ſmall Faſciculus of 
Fibres over thoſe of the Left Ala: Afterwards the two Crura 
part from each other. 

The Right Crus is larger and longer than the Left, and is 
always inſerted in the four upper Vertebrz of the Loins, and 
often in the fifth likewiſe, by the ſame Number of Digita- 
tions, which become more * more tendinous as they deſcend, 
and, at length, are expanded in form of an Aponeuroſis. 
This Crus lies more on the Middle of the Bodies of the Ver- 
tebræ, than on the right Side. 

The Left Crus is ſmaller and ſhorter, and lies more on the 
Sides of the Vertebræ. It is fixed, by Digitations, to the 
three upper Vertebræ of the Loins, ſeldom reaching lower. 
The lower Part of it is expanded in the ſame manner as the 
other ; and the two Expanſions ſometimes meet together. 

The oval Opening of this inferior Muſcle of the Diaphragm 

ives Paſſage to the Extremity of the CE ſophagus ; and the 

rta lies in the Interſtice between the two Crura, e- 
diately above the Opening, or Hole, a thin Faſciculus of Fibres 
is ſent off to the Stomach ; and, I have ſometimes obſerved a 
larger Faſciculus, at the lower Extremity of the Hole, ſent 
off, chiefly, from the Right Ala, and accompanied by ſome 
tendinous Fibres from the Left, which ſeemed to run ta the 
Meſentery. 

In the middle Aponeuroſis of the great Muſcle, a little to 
the Right of the anterior Part of the Sl, X | 
Muſcle, is a round Opening, which tranſmits the Trunk of 
the lower Vena Cava: The Border, or Circumference, of this 
D is very artfully formed by an pq and ſucceſſive 

tertexture of tendinous Fibres, almoſt like the Edge of a 
Wicker-baſket ; and is, conſequently, incapable either of Di- 
latation or Contraction, by the Action of the Diaphragm. 

We find, therefore, three conſiderable Openings in the 
Diaphragm, ; one round and tendinous, for the Paſſage of the 
45 Cava; _ 5 ys 9 1 of the 
LEſo z and one fork'd, partly fleſhy, partly tendi- 

wg Aorta, The . ing is to bo Right 

and, cloſe to the upper Part of the Right Ala of the ſmall 
Muſcle: The oval Opening is a little to the Left; ſo. that 
the Right Ala, which is between: theſe two Holes, lies almoſt 
diredly over-againſt the Middle of the Body of the eleventh 
Vertebra of the Back: The tendinous Fork is under the oval 
Opening, but a little more toward the Middle. j 
Thi. Be uation, well conſidered, _ will ſerve. to juſtify, in 
ſome. meaſure, the Deſcriptions and Figures of the ancient 
Anatomilts ;, eſpecially. fince the Right Ala of the ſmall Muſcle 
is larger than the Left; and ſince it was an eaſy Matter, in 
taking out the Diaphragm, and el on a Board, to 

it too much toward both Sides. uu 


exten 1 
„be Weins of the Diaphragm are pretty large, and 
4 


80 


„ near the ſmall 


directly to the Cava, between its Entramce into the Thom 
and the Liver, where two pretty large Branches, from each 
Side of the Diaphragm, enter it. 2 
It has Arteries immediately from the Aorta, and, fore 
times, from the Celiac, and a few ſmall Twigs from the 
Lumbals and Adipoſe. ' ; on 5 
Verheyen mentions two Arteries and two Veins of his own 
Diſcovery ; whereof the Right Artery, and the two Veins, are 
Branches of the Subclavians: The he dares not pretend 
to have e trac d, but ſays, that, in the Di ; 
the Arteries and Veins inoſculate with the afore-mention'd of 
this kind; and that the Veins receive ſome Branches in theit 
1 19 from. the Diaphragm, from the Pericardium and Me- 
num, : | | 
It receives a pretty large Nerve from” the Plexus Cervicalis 
on each Side, and from the ſecond Pair of the Vertebrz; 
which, from a triple Root, form a conſiderable Branch, which 
var waa itſelf on each Side, through the whole Body of the 
lap < l i L , l ” 
In Inſpiration, the Diaphragm deſcends towards the Abdo- 
men, Which is its. proper Motion z which, as a Muſcle, is 


Contraction. In Inſpiration it is relax'd, and drawn upwards; 


and makes a concave-convex Figure; the concave Side toward 
the Abdomen. By this Alteration of Poſture, it enlarges the 
Cavity of the Thorax in Expiration and, at the fame time, 
leſſens the Cavity of the Abdomen, acting perpetually upon 
all the Contents thereof, and aſſiſting them in the Performance 
of their . reſpective Functions, particularly the Stomach: Ie 
alſo draws the Cartilages of the fpurious Ribs inwards, towards 
the Vertebræ, depreſſes the two inferior ſpurious Ribs, affiſts 
in the Expulſion of the Excrements, and of the Fœtus in 


Parturition, | | | 
Jude · from does, Froth; in Galena 


+ _ PHROS, : 
xege/1s, is expounded by dpe:Cer, frothy. ö 
DIAPHTHORA, Jie, from ed, to corrupt; in 
Hippocrates ſignifies a Corruption of the Fœtus, an Abortion; 
The ſame is often expreſſed by ohen, and, in the Beginning 
of the fixth Epidemic,. by 47Tezbogg, which Galen expounds b 
dragtogg and A , Abortion.” The Verbs Jagel, 
and ehe, are often us'd in the fame Senſe. ö 
DIAPHYLACTICOS,. JN nde * deriv'd from b 
a to keep; is of the ſame Import as Prepbylacłirus, pre. 
ative. bet. 1 — | 
DIAPHYSIS, dee, is an Interſtice, Diviſion, Partition, 
whatever intervenes between things, Aardpuon, in Hippterater, 
Lib, de Fract. as Galen explains it, ſignifies a certain nervous 
and cartilaginous Protuberance in the Middle of the Joining the 
Os Tibiæ with the Os Femoris, which enters that Sinus, 
and makes a Separation between the lower Heads and Proeeſſes 
of the Os Femoris, which are inſerted into the Sinus of the Os 
Tibiæ. This Subſtance only appears in recent Carcaſes ; for - 
it withers after Death. In Mochl. where he writes, Taeveal I 
xala T4; Jragyoias 76y ono finuv ve, rewrwne piracy, © the 
„Ribs at the Diaphyſer of the Vertebrz are connected by a 
«© nervous Subſtance, by the Diaphyſis we are to underſtand 
the Interſtices, Intervals, Chinks, fuperficiary Cavities, or 
Sinuſes, which are cut in the Bodies of the Vertebræe, at the 
Roots of the tranſverſe Apophyſes, for the Reception of the 
round Heads of the Ribs; — thoſe double Sinuſes, in which 
the Ribs make a double Dearticulation, are called by that Name. 
The tranſverſe Proceſſes, or Apophyſes themſelves, may alſo be 
called Diaphyſes, as growing in the Spaces between the Verte- 
bræ, and join'd to the Ribs by a double Diarthroſis. In the 
ſame Book, 2d Sies Sragyoras IN ο  rhayties, the Breaſt | 
having oblique Diaphy/es,”* where the Ribs are connected 
with it, imports, by Draphyfis, what poſſeſſes the Partitions or 
Intervals, that is, the Cartilages at the Sides of the Bones'of the 


Sternum, by which they are join'd by 8 oſis with the 
Ribs ; or elſe the Sinuſes, which are indented at the Sides and 


Joints of the Bones of the Breaſt, and into which the Ribs, by 
their cartilaginous Part, are inſerted. Again, in the fame Book, 
r Tis duaguatos Toy T4 T1$05 6r@v, from the Space between 
<< the Bones of the Cubit, a torpid Nerve is ſaid to proceed. 
And (Lib. mie Tip) diνmes are the ak, Diſtances, 
and Partitions, by and into which numerous and Cavities 
of a Body are divided. The Word d:dguors alſo, in Hippocra- 
tes, ſignifies the Pedicle of a Fruit. Lib. 7% «dapiive. f 
. DIAPISSEL AON;, The Name of a Compoſition in 
Aly Empiricus, C. 35. in which liquid Pitch is a eapitat 
nt. | 
LIAPLASIS, A., from A4, to form. Confor- 
mation. It is uſed to expreſs the Replacing a fractur d Bone, 
near as is poſſible, in its natural Situation. ab 
DIAPLASMA, INN An Union or Fomentation, 
ied all over the Body. 'Ga/telha. 27 
PLOCE, J. ar, from qu j,¹, to complicate, to 
twiſt, or intermix. In Zſeppocrates de Alimentis, this implies 
a Mixture of the Aliments 3 or rather a Miſcibility.- N 
DIAPNE. An involuntary Diſcharge of Urine. Caftelias. - 


DIAPNOE, 


DIA 
armor, Srexve); from Jiarrio, to perſpire. Perfpi- 
fition. Tranfpiration. © 2 N 
* DS APOREMA, Sterne, from Premio, to be in Doubt. 


Attiey im Diſtempers; the ſame as ALY$MUs, which fee. 
CP DIAPRASIUM. eee, The Name of « Compoſi: - 
tio in - Tralltan, 4 5. C. 4. fo called from veel, Hore- 
hound, one of the Ingredients. 3 
DArRUNUNI. Tue Name of two Compoſitions, dect - 
eld ches in the London Diſpenfatory: 


The DrarRUNuA EENMTIVY uM. 


Take of new and ripe Damaſk Prunes, one hundred z boil 
_-themin a backen: Quantity of Water till they are ſoft ; 
then remove them from the Fire, and, when cold, drive 
Palp through à Sieve, ani ſet by for Uſe. In the 
iquor ſtrain d from the Prunes before pulping, boil one 
GOunce of Violet- flowers; and, after ſtraining again, 
d diffolve in it two Pounds of Sugar, and boil into g Syrup 3 
to which add of the before-mention'd Pulp half a Pound; of 
Caflia and Tamarinds diſſolv'd in a little of the ſame De- 
coction, and pulp'd, of each one Ounce : Boil them again 
over a gentle Heat, and frequently ſtir the Mixture: After 
which fift in the following Powders, of Coriander · ſeed, 
Rhubarb, Liquorice, and rſhmallow-roots, of each a 
ſufficient Quantity, to make into a ſoft Electuary. 


- DraPRUNUM SOLUTIVUM. 


Take of the fenitive Compoſition of  Prunes, four Pounds; 
ol prepar'd Scammony, two Ounces five Drams ; and mix 
them together into an Electuary. S. A. 


Tueſe were P ions of Nicolaur 2 firſt of 
which was receiv'd into the College Diſpenſatory, under the 
Title of Diapriniim Simplex, reftius Lenitivum; but the latter 
Part of it is here much abridg'd of many ſuperfluous Ingredients, 
as the Spodium, Barberries, and many other things of the like 
Nature: But neither of theſe are hardly ever preſcribed or 


made. 
DIAPSORICUM. The Name of a Collyrium in Marcel- 

s Empirices, Cap. 8. 
ee OS from Tigre, the Heel. A Medicine 
made of the Heels of Animals, and Cheeſe. Caffellus from Gu- 
hielmis Buden. 
- DIAPTEROSBE, Savio, from reer, a Feather. 
The cleaning the Ears with-a Feather. 

_ DIAPYEMA, from +9, Pus. An Abſceſs, or Suppura- 
tion. See Ange Bg9vs. | 
- DIAPYETICA. © Suppurating Medicines. 3 
DIARRHODOMELI. The Name of a Compoſition in 
Tyallian, L. 7. C. 4. prepar'd of the Juice of Roſes, Scammo- 
ny, Agaric, and Honey. 
- DIARTA Fru. A Diary Fever; one which continues 
enly one Day. It is the fame as EyHEmMERos. 

| DIAR HA, Sag; at. The Interſtices betwixt the Cir- 
eumvolutions of Bandages. Erotian. 

DIAROMATICUM. A Medicine compounded of Aro- 
matics. | 2 
DIARRMHAOGE, d:ajjeyi. A Fracture; in particular, of 
the Temporal Bones. 

DIARRHODON. A Name for a Ho wary Compoſi- 
tions, in which Roſes are the principal Ingredient. In the old 
College Diſpenſatory, one of this ſort is directed under the 
Title of Diarrhodon Abbatis ; but it is omitted in the laſt, 
DIARRH CEA, —2 from apt, to flow thro*. It 
imports what in Engi we call a Looſeneſs. See Al vus, De- 
FECTIO, and CHOLERA, | 

A Diarthoes is defin'd' to be a frequent and plentiful Diſcharge 
of thin, watery, mucous, flimy, frothy, greaſy, bilious, or blackiſh 
Matter from the Inteſtines, ſometimes with, and fometimes 
without, a Mixture of Excrements. It is frequently attended 
with Gripings; but they are not eſſential to it. The Patient is 
weale, makes little Urine, has a deprefſed Pulſe, impair'd Ap- 
petite, and is ſometimes feverifh. | 

55 OBsERVATION I. | 

A Child about a Year and a half old, who, for ſeveral Months, 
had laboured under a feveriſh Indiſpoſition, a preternatural Ap- 

ite, a Flux, the Subſtance of which was mix'd with a whitiſh 

ter, and a ſubſequent Leanneſs and Extenuation, was at 
laſt reduc'd to ſuch a low State, as to fall a Sacrifice to theſe 
Symptoms. - ES 

ee the Body, the Liver appear d ſo preternatu- 
rally large, as almoſt to equal that of an Adult; for it poſſeſſed 
the whole Cavity of the Abdomen; and the Subſtance of it 
was found ſcirrhous. The Gall-bladder was alſo preternaturally 

and as as one's fore Finger. The Condition of the 
9 to be the ſame with that of the Liver; for it 
was every-where full of very hard tartareous Spots, The 
_ Glinds, diſperſed through the whole Meſentery, were found 


wich a d 


2 Flux. 


teins Miſcell. Cir: 


ſcirrhous z which ( neces ſuffic 
Anno 167 1. Obſervat. 157. >S 
__ Ohitevarion I ; 
e 
at i ; ' is Body, | 
7 ESL 
Poet cd 


was found full of Impoſtumations, and a Part of 


tery deſtroyed. Holleriur, Cup. de Ali Fluxihus. 
| Ozsexvartion HI. ele 
A certain Man, of thirty Years of Ape; to die 
2 Diarrheea, whilſt we were aying pets „ind attem 
ing a Separation of the Liver from the Diaphragm, to which 
adher'd for a conſiderable Space, before we opened the Liver, 


there appear'd a | Tumor of that Species called Atherama. 
— umor was e io convex SN of the Nen near 
t erior ion of hragm, the Veil G 
It was of a round Figure, in Bull almoſt 2 to one's Fiſt, 
and free from the reſt of the Purenchyma of the Liver. It weight 
hve Ounces fix Drams and thirteen Grains, Its Coat was av 
thick as the true Skin. It contain'd two Kinds of Mattet, both 
them thick, and very little fluid. Phe one reſembled a pel- 
id Jelly, and the other was like thick Cream, or a 
Poultice. Boneti Sepulcr, | Anat. 


Onstrvartion IV. 


A certain German Prince, of two Years, of Age, bappening 
to die of a Diarrhea, accompanied with an Atrophy, and other 
Symptoms, upon laying open his Body, we found his Liver 
hard, whitiſh, of an uncommon Bulk, and wrighing ſeventeen 
Ounces and a half. Between this 4 — and * uodenum 
near the Meſentery, there was a Collection of blackiſh Blood. 
The Gall-bladder was preternaturally large, and ſb firmly adher- 
ing to the Subſtance of the Liver, that it could not be freed 
from it without injuring it. In the Gal-bladder itſelf chere 
was not a yellow Humour, but a certain greeniſh black Mat- 
ter, like that which, during his Life, he had copioufly dif- 
charged by Stool. Beſides, his Liver was very little, and cloſed 
adherent to the ſpurious Ribs and Diap Hence we ma 
eafrly underſtand, in what manner the Functions of the Liv 
might be diſordered, The Stomach and Inteftines were in 
their natural State, but contained no Excrements, and were 
ſome what diſtended with Flatulencies. | , 


OssERVATION V. 


A certain Lawyer, after labouring for a conſiderable while 
under a Diarrhoea, at laſt died conſumprive ; and, upon laying 
open his Body, we found a large pendulous Tumor adhering 
the lumbar Muſcles on the Right Side. : 


OssERVYATION VL | 

A certain Gentlewoman,' about Ten oClock in the Morn» 
ing, complained of a troubleſome and uneaſy Flux, I perſuaded 
her to go to Bed, becauſe Motion had a Tendency to increaſe 
her Pain, and prevent the Diſcharge of che Excrements, r 
Stools were chylous, white, liquid, diſcharged in ſuch large 
Quantities, that ſhe filled a large Baſon every time ſhe went to 
Stool. Terrified at this Symptom, I deſired a Conſultation of 
the moſt- experienced Phyficians:: Upon which we preſcribed 
aſtringent Liniments, medicated Bags, Julaps, and next' Day 
an Infuſion of Rhubarb. By her frequent and copious Stools, 
her Strength was gradually impaired, and, before Midnight, ſhe 
died, when ſhe little ſuſpected ſuch an Accident. 

In order to inveſtigate the genuine Cauſe of fo ſudden and 
unexpected a Misfortune, I beg'd the Body might be laid open; 
upon which we found the Bottom of the Stomach ul@fated, 
1 Riolanus Part. Meth. Med. Sett. 3: Tuck. x. | 


OssERVATION VII. 


A certain Youth, about eighteen Years of Age, was ſeized 
epray'd Appetite, cating Stones and Nubbiſh, and at 
laſt fell into a low and gentle Fever. In Proceſs of Time his 
Stomach began to throw up its Contents, and he was ſeized with 
his Complication of Diforders in 2 few Days put a 

Period to his Life. | 

Upon laying open the Body, we found a Callus fi 
among the meſeraic Veſſels, by which, when they were fo oh- 
ſtructed, that the Blood could be conveyed no farther, the Pa 
tent niuft neceſſarily die. Bentornins de Abditis, Cup. . 
Onezxvarion VII. 
A certain Gentleman of Diftinion, about thirty Years of 
Age, of à melancholio Conſtitution, highly ſubjeft to —_—_ 
and addicted to the immoderate Uſe of Wine and wet 

Fruits, was at laſf ſeized with a Vomiting and a Diarthcea, 

which were now-and-then ſucceeded” by 2 bl Flux ; 2 
which means his Strength was gradually fo” „ that he. 
died on the tenth Day. © 40 N 
Upon laying open the Body, I ound ä 
nes 


DIA 


Stones as large as Chiches, in that Part of the pancreatic Duct, 


where it terminates in the Inteſtines. Regnerus de Graaf Trae?. 
dr Succo Pancreatico, Cap. 7. * 


OBsERVATION IX. | 


_ A certain man of Diſtinction, being, for three Weeks, 
afflicted with a highly bilious Diarrhcea, at laſt fell a Sacrifice 
to his Diſorder, 

Upon laying _ his Body, I found in his Gall-bladder, 
three ſmall hard Stones; tho' at the ſame time, during the 
whole Courſe of his Diſeaſe, he had frequently diſcharged highly 
bilious Stools, which certainly were ſupplied from the biliary 
Duct, which leads directly. from the Thee to the Inteſtines. 
Riolanus Anthrop. Lib. 2. Cap. 20. 


OssERVATION X. 


At Montpelier 1 had an Opportunity of ſeeing a Woman laid 
r 4 for fourteen Years, had been afflicted with a Diar- 
rhœa, which, however, for ſeven Months before her Death, 
had been ſo violent, that ſhe was obliged to go to Stool ſeveral 
times in a Quarter of an Hour. — 

Mr. Gintelius, by whom the Body was laid open, could find 
no other Cauſe for her Death, than a Petrification of the Bile, 
Which had formed itſelf into a hard and unequal Stone in the 
Gall-bladder,, which it diſtended far beyond its preternatural 
Dimenſions. D. Creterus, Zod. Med. Gal. an. 3. 


OssERVATION XI. 


I have ſeen the Bodies of ſeveral Patients, who died of Diar- 
rhoeas, laid open, whoſe Inteſtines were thick, tumid with 
Blood, and, as it were, formed into Holes like Honey-combs. 
Veneſection, and the due Uſe of Emetics, would, in all Proba- 
bility, have contributed much to the Cure of theſe Patients. 
Guarinonius, Conſultat. 4. 


A Flux of the Belly, where the Stools are li uid, and more 
frequent than uſual, in the Beginning, is not ſo much to be 
regarded ; but this Diſorder is ſometimes attended · with ſlight 
Pains, ſometimes with very ſevere ones. It is often moſt ad- 
viſable for Health to let it have its Courſe for one Day, or even 
more, provided there be no Fever, and the Flux ceaſes within 
ſeven Da $ 
© noxious Matter evacuated, to the great Benefit of the Patient. 
But to endure it too long is dangerous ; for ſometimes it excites 
iping Pains, with feveriſh Diſorders, and exhauſts the 
trength; . 
k The firſt Day it is ſufficient to keep quiet, without attempt- 
ing to repreſs the Efforts of the 1 the Flux ceaſes ſpon- 
taneouſly, you may go into the Bath, and take a little Food; 
but, if it continues, it will be beſt to abſtain, not only from 
Eating, but alſo from Drinking. , The next Day, if the Looſe- 
neſs perſeveres, keep quiet as before, and take a little aſtringent 
Food. The third Day, go into the Bath, and uſe vebement 
Frictions of every Part, except the Belly; hold your Loins and 
Scapulz to the Fire; take ſome Food of a binding 2 
and drink pure Wine, hut moderately. If the Flux ſtill conti- 
nues the next Day, eat more freely, and take a Vomit ; and, 
in ſhort, reſiſt the Diſorder by Hunger, Thirſt, and Vomiting, 
till you have ſubdued, it; for it is ſcarcely poſſible, after the joint 
Uſe of ſuch effectual Means, for the Belly not to be contracted 


and bound. - : 
Another Way for ſuppreſſing a Looſeneſs, is to make a Sup- 
per, and afterwards to take a Vomit; to keep in Bed the next 
Nay ; in the Evening to be anointed, though but gp 4 and 
then take about half a Pound of Bread ſop'd in pure Aminæan 
Wine. After this, eat ſomething roaſted, eſpecially a Bird; 
and, upon this, drink the Wine before-mentioned mixed with 
Rain-water. Continue this Courſe for five Days together, and 
then take another Vomit. Aſclepiades, contrary to former 
Authors, preſcribes cold Liquors, and even ſuch as are ex- 
tremely cold, to be taken every Day. I believe, every Man 
ought to truſt his own Experience, whether it be fitteſt for him 
to drink cold or hot Liquors. 
Sometimes it happens, that the Diſorder, being for 


neglected 
ſeveral Days together, becomes fomewhat difficult to cure. In 


this Caſe, you muſt begin with a Vomit ; the next Day in the 
N be anointed in a warm Place; take a moderate Quan- 


rougheſt ſort ; and apply 
AﬀeQion of the ody, 


pr Leno want 8 
in 
are not to be hd take 


d from their Smell, Plin. Lib. 15. Cap. 15. Muſt-pears 
83 with their Rinds Services and — 
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Js 3 for by this means the Body is cleanſed, and the 


ies which wecall Terminelia - Let theſe Fruits take up. 
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2 third Part of the Capacity of the V and then fill up the 
fame with Muſt :. Boil the Contents 2 Ge — are 
diflolved, and concur in forming, as it were, one Mas. The 
Preparation is not to the Taſte, and, taken upor 
Occaſion, gently binds the Belly, without injuring the / St 
mach: TWo or three Spoonfuls are enough for a Doſe An- 
other more potent Remedy is to take Myrtle-berries, preſs out 
the Juice, and boil it to a tenth Part; 4 (1 FX atopy — 
[ Cyathum] for a Doſe, A third Remedy, when it can be pre- 
pared, is as follows : Take a Pomegranate, and excavate it by 
taking out all the Inſide ; then picking out all the Seeds, put 
the intermediate Membranes into the Shell again, and 
thereon raw Eggs, and ſtir them ãbout with a Spattle : Then : 
ſet it upon the „ and the Moiſture which is in it, while it 
continues, will keep it from burning : When it begins to be 
dry, remove it, and eat the Contents with a Spoon, This Remedy 
is made more effectual by ſome Additions, as when it is thrown 
into Diſhes highly ſeaſoned with Pepper, or mixed with Salt 
and Pepper, and fo eaten. They prepare alſo a Gruel for this 
Purpoſe, in which they boil Part of an old Honey- comb. Alſo 
Lentils boil'd with Malicorium, and the Tops of bles boil'd 
in Water, and eaten with Oil and Vinegar, are effectual in this 
Caſe ; and ſo are Decoctions of Dates or Quinces, or dry Ser- 
vices, or Bramble- tops; I mean on ſuch Oecafions as require an 
aſtringent Potion. "Hai a Pint of Wheat boiled in auſtere Ami- 
næan Wine, and given to the Patient faſting and thirſty; and 
the Wine afterwards ſupped, may juſtly be accounted one of 
the moſt potent Remedies in this Diſorder: They preſcribe 
alſo Signine Wine, or auſtere reſinated Wine, or any other 
auſtere ſort of Wine. They alſo bruiſe a Pomegranate with the 
Rinds and Seeds, and mix it with the Wine before-mentioned, 
which may be ſupped pure, or diluted. However, there will 
be no Neceſſity of uſing Medicines, unleſs the Diſtemper be 
violent, . Kao... e Aaicter 
A Flux of the Belly, or a Dif > of pure and unmix'd 
Humours, without Inflammation, Exulceration, or conſiderable 
Senſe of- Pain, is M7, the Greeks called d:4ppun,; a Diar- 
«< rhoea.” In this Diſorder, there is an Evacuation of ſeveral 
ſorts of Humours, ſometimes of Phlegm, ſometimes of Bile, 
either yellow or black. The Origin, from whence this Flux 
roceeds, is ſeated in various Parts: If there be a Defluxion of 
hlegm from the Brain upon the Belly, the Looſeneſs is moſt 
urgent by Night, and after Sleep; and the Diſcharges, accord- 
ing to 2 are thin and ſpumous. The Flax alſo has 
its Intervals, and is preceded by a Diſtillation and Pains of the 
Head, eſpecially after a ſudden Heat or Cold. The ſame Hu- 
mour, if the Flux be owing to ſome Diſorder of the Inteſtines, 
Meſentery, or Stomach, is thick and mucous ; and is diſcharg'd 
principally by Day, without any certain Intervals. When 
pole or Lemon-coloured, an ardent, and often ſpumous 
ile flows from the Liver into the Belly; it moleſts the Patient 
by Intervals in the Night, without any conſiderable Pains or 
ripings of the Belly ; but this Flux is uſually of a ſhorter Con- 
tinuance than what is excited by a Diſorder of the Stomach. 
The ſame Conſequences uſually follow from a Flux of black Bile 
from the Spleen or Meſentery into the Belly; but this Caſe is 
far more difficult than the former, as proceeding from a worſe 
Humour. But here we ought to diſtinguiſh between this Hu- 
mour, and Blood concreted for want of Motion, and by long 
Stagnation, highly tonefied, blackiſh, and very much reſem- 
bling Tar ; for, if this vitiated Blood, and not a melancholy 
Humour, be the Cauſe, the Diſorder is attended or preceded 
by ſanguineous Vomitings, which ſtain Linen red; but nothing 
of this happens in a Flux of black Bile. | 
A Looſeneſs, for one Day, is often healthy, and even for 
ſeveral Days, provided it ſtops within the ſeventh Day, with- 
out returning upon the Patient, and is not attended with a 
Fever, or a vehement Thirſt : But the Danger proceeds from 
the Length of the Diſeaſe ; for ſometimes it excites Gripings, 
and feveriſh Diſorders, and exhauſts the Strength. Now the 
Acceſſion of a Fever, and a Relapſe into the Diſeaſe, after its 
Ceſſation, with its growing more obſtinate, and likely to con- 
tinue upon the Patient, muſt be dangerous, whether the Matter. 
of the Flux be bilious, or crude and pituitous. . There is as 
much Danger from an Inflammation of the Liver, Præcordia, 
or Belly, as from various or mix'd Stools of long Conti- 
nuance; 'and attended with Pain. | . 
A Flux cannot be ſuppreſſed, beſore its due Time, wich 
Safety ; for hence ariſe, Diſorders of the Stomach, Fevers, 
and Inflammations of the Viſcera; and, from a Diverſion of the 
morbific Matter to the ſuperior Parts, proceed Pains of the 
Head, Madneſs, or Lethargy, according to the Nature of the 
Humour. When the Stools arg liquid, it is beſt when they 
are not diſcharg'd violently with Noiſe, but are evacuated in a 
gentle Wes degrees, nor are tqo frequent; ſor, by 
often going to „the Patient is fatigu'd, and kept waking. 
If the Stools be copious, as well as frequent, there is r 
of · Fainting. A Looſeneſs, after a long Duration, ſucceeded. 
by ſpontaneous Vomiting, ceaſes ; a Looſeneſs ceaſing in Seaſon 


is no way injurious; it is known to. be ſtopped, yt | 
Ha | 5 * 


DIA 


Belly being  contrated, its Motion: is 0 longer felt by the 
Hand laid thereon ; and, beſides, the laſt Stool was fucceeded 


by no Flatus. It is good to have an Alteration in the Stools, 


if it be not a Change for the work. Bilious Diſcharges ſtop 
the Acceſſion of Deafneſs; and, on the contrary, a 
Deafneſs has its Solution by Evacuations of Bile. Perſons who 
ſtammer, are ſubject to Fluxes of the Belly, which give 
way to Vomiting, In any Flux, acid EruQations, not begin- 
ning with the Diſtemper, but acceding afterwards, are a good 
Sign. The Belly bound for ſeveral Days indicates either a 
ſudden Evacuation, or the Approach. of a Fever. The Hic- 
coughs, or Loſs of Appetite, under a Looſeneſs, are bad. Per- 
ſons much extenuated by an acute or chronical Diſeaſe, or from 
Wounds, or ſome other Occaſion, and ſeized with a Flux of 
black Bile, reſembling black Blood, die the next Day ; for 
Fxces of this kind, ſpontaneouſly diſcharged, are the worſt of 
Symptoms ; and always ſo much the worſe, as their Vari 
of Colours, and theſe not good ones, is greater; but it is 
better to have them brought away by Medicines, particulariy 
when they are of various rs. A Diſcharge of aduſt Bile, 
in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, is mortal; and the Danger is 
no leſs, if, during the Evacuation in a Looſeneſs, the Patient 
be ſeized with © tho, Vomiting, and Delirium; or, if he 
be ſo far exhauſted as to have a conſtantly vermicular and 
formicating Pulſe, which cannot be raiſed even by generous Food, 
If a Looſeneſs come after a long Diſtemper, without at all 
mitigating the ſame, and the Patient be inſufficient to ſupport 
it, the Caſe is certainly dangerous. A Looſencſs, or Diarrhcea, 
occaſion'd by a beginning Dropſy, or after an atrabilious Ulcer, 
or from an Exulceration of the ſuperior Inteſtines, eſpecially the 
| —— or the Continuance of a Looſeneſs, after a ſudden 
Diſappearance of Puſtules; or its being grown to an Invete- 
racy in an old Perſon ; or when a liquid Matter, like Water, 
is at-firſt diſcharged, and, afterwards, a pinguious Humour, 
reſembling an Ointment ; all theſe Caſes are to be dreaded 
equally with the preceding. A Diſcharge of Fæces, appear- 
ing as if they were cer d with Oil or Fat, is familiar with 
thoſe who labour und ilential, burning, colliquative, and 
hectic Fevers, a Tabes, or Atrophy, and ſometimes attends 
an Inflammation of the Viſcera. Gripes are, very frequently, 


obſerved to proceed from a long-continued Diarrhoza, or one 


in which the Humours are evacuated pure and unmixed ; and 
this Caſe often proves fatal to pregnant Women ; or, if 
eſcape, it is not without a Miſcarriage. It is uſual for ſuc 
Patients, after they have been long afflicted with this Diſtem- 
per, to be affected with a Swelling of the Feet. Lommii 
Aedicin. Obſerv. 
Diarrhœas are frequently the direful Effects of Grief, and 
other exorbitant Paſſions of the Mind. They generally prove 
incurable, eſpecially if the Mind continues Jong under the 
Influence of that Grief or Paſſion which firſt produc'd them; 
becauſe, in this Caſe, they are, for the moſt part, ſucceeded 
by erratic Fevers, and Atrophies, which prove fatal to the 
atient. 

The Eruption of a Sweat, in Patients labouring under a 
Diarrhcea, gives a proportionable Check to the Diſeaſe. 

In Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, in Women in Child-bed, and in 
Infants labouring under malignant Fevers, Diarhceas are highly 
bad and prejudicial, ; 

The Cure of this Diſorder is not to be begun by Aftrin- 

nts; fince by this means we induce Obſtructions of the 
Vikcera and Inteſtines, which are with Difficulty remoy'd, 
and which are at laſt ſucceeded by obſtinate Drophies. 

Ass the eating of Fleſh increaſes a Diarrhœa, the Patient 
ought, for this Reaſon, to abſtain from it as much, and as 
carefully, as he poſſibly caft. 

Nothing has a more immediate Tendency to produce a 
coſtive State of the Belly, than the Uſe of Venery; as was 
long ago obſerv'd by Hippocrates, in the ſeventh Book of his 
Epidemics. Aetius alſo, in the eighth Chapter of his third 
Book, and Paulus A gineta, in the thirteenth Chapter of his 
firſt Book, aſſert, that Fluxes are remov'd by the fame 
Means. This was alſo obſerv'd by Amatus Luſitanus, in the 
forty-ſeventh - Obſervation of his ſecond Century. See 
 ACHROMOS. 

_ Thoſe who are too much addicted to Study, or too keenly 
attach'd to the Affairs of the World, become coſtive; and 
this Misfortune is endemial, or peculiar to the Roman Climate. 
The Inhabitants of this Country, by chewing Cinnamon 
throughout the whole Day, and ſwallowing the Saliva, in a 
ſhort time cure the Diarrhceas, the Languors of the Sto- 
r the Dyſenteries, wich which they happen to be 
. afficted. | 

Purgative Medicines generally produce a da Hyper- 
cat , or exceſſive Purging, which frequently brings on a 
ſudden Fainting. - By the Preſcription of an old and 
rienc'd Phyſician, in one of our Hoſpitals, I was ſurpris'd to 
fee a Diarrbœa both ſpeedily and ſafely ſtopt, by a Scruple, or 
a Dram, of the Theriaca, diſſolv'd in a ſufficicat Quantity 
of Wine. 

Vo I. II. 8 


Diſc happens. Baglivi, de Praxi Medica, 
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In an inveterate Diarrhoza, a Dyſentery, a Teneſmus, or a 
Relaxation of the Anus, the Fundament is to be expos'd to 
the Steam of Turpentine, thrown upon live Coals 3 by which 
means the Patient will be cur'd. 

When in a Diarrhcea the Patients diſc , by Stool, a Saf- 
fron-colour'd Bile, reſembling the Ruſt of Iron diſſoly'd, or 
Brick-duſt; tis always a fatal Symptom, as I have obſerv'd 
in many Patients, who all died. Che nu, Lib. 3. Cap. 6. 

A Diarrhoea, ſucceeding a violent Fit of Anger, is a lucky 
Circumſtance ; becauſe, if this Effect is not produc'd, the 
Patient will, in all Probability, be ſeiz'd with a Fever. 

I myſelf have often obſerv'd, and alſo been inform'd b 


others, that in ſome Diſeaſes, eſpecially of the chronical Kind, 


ſuch as a Phthiſis, and even in any other Diſorder, the Pa- 

tients are frequently ſeia d with an irreſiſtible Stimulus to diſ- 

charge their Fæces, and ſometimes die at the * time this 
1b. 1. 


Frem CaroLus Piso. 


Moſt People, who are a little too regardleſs of their Health, 
and who do not take care to defend their Bodies from the 
Injuries of the Air, at the End of Autumn, when the Leaves 
begin to fall, find their Bodies more foluble, and perceive ' 
that their Stools are not only more liquid and aqueous, but 
alſo bilious and flimy, and that, ſometimes, for ſeveral Days 
together. In the preſent and preceding Year, about the End 
of Auguſt, when Heat and Cold alternately ſucceeded each 
other, at different Hours of the Day, I obſerved many ftu- 
dious Perſons, who liv'd temperately, and ſpent a 3 deal 
of Time on mental Speculations, to labour under Diarrhceas, 
and to diſcharge an aqueous Sort of Excrements, call'd. by 
Hippocrates d aven , with a Mixture of a 
little Blood in ſome, Tho' a Diarrhora of the ſame Kind 
frequently ſciz'd me about the Middle of Autumn, in all the 
former Part of my Life; yet, in the Beginning of the 
Autumn, and during all the other Changes of the Seaſons of 
the preceding Year, I only diſcharg'd liquid Excrements for 
one Day, and, ſoon after, nephritic Pains ſucceeded. But 
in the preſent Year, about the End of September, I was firſt 
ſeiz'd with very obſtinate nephritic Pains, which were ſuc- 
ceeded by a profuſe Diarrhoea, which continued about a Fort- 
night; but, being commonly ſerous, I bore with it the more 
_ In Bodies, which have a Redundance of Serum, in 
conſequence of a Life ſpent in Eaſe, the Cold of the Autumn, 
whether in the Morning or the Evening, acting upon the 
Pores which are opened, either by the Heat of the 8 
Day-time, or by the Warmneſs of the Bed; and, for that 
Reaſon, penetrating more deeply into them, drives, with 

reat Force, the Serum both inwards and downwards from 

Veſſels on the Surface of the Body ; for, becauſe the ſerous 
Humours cannot thoroughly incorporate with the Blood, tho? 
they are mix'd with it throughout the whole Fody, they are, 
in conſequence thereof, more eaſily ſeparated ; and, after a 
Separation, becauſe they are fluid and heavy, being reverbe- 
rated by the Cold, they return into the larger Ramifications 
of the Veſlels, and are convey'd thence to the Inteſtines. 
Stools of this Sort ought not to be eſteem'd preternatural, 
whether we conſider, either the Quality and Condition of the 
Matter, its Courſe, or moving Cauſe: For, after the Serum 
has perform'd its proper Functions, it can be of no farther 
Uſe ; 'tis nothing but an Excrement, and, therefore, ought 
to be evacuated any way. 

But, as the ſerous * 4/00 cannot find a free Paſſage thro* 
the Pores of the Body, when they are clos'd up by the Incle- 
mency of the Air, tis but natural, that the lower Belly, and 
eſpecially the large Inteſtines, ſhould ſerve as a Sink to carry 
them off ; and, therefore, ſuch Diarrhœas are not to be con- 
fider'd as preternatural ; ſince there is no way leſt to get rid 
of the Redundance of Serum, but by 1 as other 
Excrements are; and tis well known, that a Redundancy of 
Serum creates no little Uneaſineſs in our Bodies. | 

ray if we conſider the Occaſion ; which is only a cold 
State of the Air, a mere external Cauſe ; upon this Account 
alſo, the Diarrhceas here deſcrib'd, ought not to be eſteem'd 
preternatural: And, ſince this is the Caſe, the Conſequences 
are not much to be apprehended. | 
But, on the other hand, ſince the Serum, by returning 
back through the Veſſels, cannot fail to interfere with the 
Circulation of the Blood, in ſome degree, and even diſturb 
the Diſtribution of the. Chyle, and its complete Elaboration in 
the  Inteſtines ; and, therefore, muſt be inconvenient ; it is 
proper, that the Patient ſhould, with all convenient Speed, be 
freed from it. | 

In the firſt place, Patients ought to preſerve themſelves from 
the Injury o 
the — of the mo Cauſe 785 be moderated ; 
ſecondly, they ſhould carry off the Matter of the Flux, both 


by a dry Regimen, and a Derivation of the Serum thro* the 
idneys ; and, laſtly, they ought to corroborate the Parts 
ds pada RR 
0 y 


un in the 


the Air, and ſleep in a warm , Oy 
, 


| 
| 


partly by making uſe of ſome Wormwood-wine, diluted 
with a BecoRton of Succory, or Chalybeate Waters, or old 
Conſerve of Roſes ; and partly, by anointing the Abdomen 
with Oils of Chamomile, Roſes, Maſtich, or Wormwood. 

"Tis very remarkable, what 7 (ig to my Brother, in the 
Month of Ocloler this preſent Year ; for, tho” he had been 
rack'd with the Gout all the preceding Month of September, 
he fell into a very great and unuſual Difficulty of Breathing, 
attended with a violent Stertorz and, after four Days, was 
ſeiz'd with a violent Flux, by which he ſeem'd to receive ſome 
Relief ; but in-this we were miſtaken, for he died, the Week 
after, of a Suffocation, 

'Tis to be obſerved, in the nning of continual Fevers, 
the principal Cauſe of which reſides in the Liver, — if 
there is any inflammatory Diſpoſition, the Symptom of which 
is a Tenſion and Hardneſs of the Viſcera, that Perſons gene- 
rally diſcharge aqueous and bilious Excrements, not only for a 
Week or two, but ſometimes even for forty Days together. 

And, to paſs by Inſtances of People, who have labour'd 
under a Flux for a Week or two, I remember, that the Car- 
dinal de Giury, whoſe Liver was greatly inflam'd, and affected 
with a Tumor, which by the Continuance of the Diftemper 
became ſcirrhous, diſcharged liquid Stools, which were evi- 
dently bilious, in great Quantities, for the Space of forty 


5. 
1 the preceding Year, Baron Ferdinand ab Honauſem, 
being ſeiz'd with an inflammatory Diſorder of the Liver, and 
a.continual Fever, which recur'd three times in the Space of 
a Year, diſcharged aqueous and bilious Excrements, in large 
Quantities, thro the whole Courſe of the Diſeaſe. When his 
Body was diſſected, among other Signs of a Corruption of the 
Viſcera, we obſerved in Eis Liver an extraordinary Tumor, 
the Surface of which, being about two Fingers Breadth, was 
altogether wrinkled and flaccid, and appear'd ſoft to the 
Touch ; but the inner Part of it was hard and dry, like a 
Piece of Wood. 

e need not wonder, that an Inflammation of the Liver 
ſhould produce ſuch large Quantities of Bile ; for I remember 
that Franciſcus Poirotius, an eminent Phyſician, being, in the 

e of ten Months, quite worn out by an erylipelatous 
Inflammation of the Liver; a little before he died, vomited up, 
not without great Torture, and an intolerable Heart-burn, 
three or four Pound-weight of green unmixed Bile. In his 
dead Body the Liver was found to be ſcirrhous, and of a 
blackiſh-green Colour. | 

In continual Fevers, and particularly ſuch as are conſt t 
to an inflammatory Diſpoſition of the arterial Blood, a 
Symptom of which is, a great Blackneſs and Dryneſs of the 
oe eſpecially if the Body has wy remarkable Denſity, 
either on account of Ape, or the Conſtitution of the Seaſon ; 
in all ſuch Fevers, we know by Experience, that Diſcharges 
of liquid Excrements are uſual, tho' not fo bilious, as in ſome 
others. I remember the Caſe cf a Patient, very much trou- 
bled with arthritic Pains, who, through the whole Courſe of a 
Fever, diſcharg'd by Stool a large Quantity of ſuch Serum, tho” 
the Fever recur'd ſeveral times in the Space of a Year, and 
continued forty Days. But, tho* ſuch Stools are truly ſym- 
ptomatical, as they come on with the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, 
and at the time of its Crudity, yet they are very ſerviceable, 
becauſe they leſſen the Norbit Matter, which, at other times, 
is to be carried off either by Urine or Sweat; and therefore it 
ought not to be ſtopt, ſince they are not view, | exceſſive, but 
ſuch as Nature may ealily bear ; and I have found by Expe- 
rience, that the Violence of Fevers was always conlidera ly 
dimitiſh'd by them; excepting only ſuch Fevers as are attend 
with an Inflammation of the Viſcera, which, * uy 
mortal in themſelves, render ſuch Fluxes of no Effect; and, 
in this Caſe, there is no room left for any other Remedies, 
but ſuch as we know by Experience to be not only aſtringent 
and corroborative, but, at the ſame time, to purge off the 
Serum, together with the Bile : Of this Sort, Rhubarb is the 
incipal ; therefore an Infuſion of it, with a Decoction of 
Myro s, and other ſuch Medicines, or a compound 8 * 
of Succory with Rhubarb, will be of conſiderable Uſe: Theſe 
Medicines may be repeated every fourth Day to Advantage; 
and, in the mean time, Alteratives, ſuch as 8 rups of Poppies, 
the ſimple Syrup of Succory, or Conſerve of Roſes and Suc- 
cory, may be alſo exhibited. But young Phyſicians ought not, 
after the Example of vulgar PraQtitioners, who mind only the 
Flux, Catarrh, or other Symptoms of little moment, to con- 
tent themſelves with the above Medicines, but ſhould have 
recourſe to other Remedies, which more immediately reſolve 
a Fever or Inflammation, ſuch as Veneſection, and other ſuch 
important Remedies ; which fome People generally neglect, to 
the great Danger of their Patients, | | 
eſides the before-mentioned ſerous Stools, I have frequently 
obſerved, on the Decline either of intermitting or 'continual 
Fevers, Stools which were liquid, but, at the ſame time, of an 
aſh Colour, and as like a crude Lixivium, as Milk is to Milk. 


DIA 


When I attended the Medicinal Lectures at Paris, I ob- 
ſerved, that upon the Decline of a Tertian Fever, I di 'd 
ſuch Stools ; and, fince that time, I have obſerved the like in 
many others. Concerning theſe, my Opinion is, that they 
ought to be look'd upon as critical and ſalutary ; ſince by 
them the febrile Heat is perfectly remov'd, fo that there is no 
further Danger of a Relapſe ; and ſuch a Solution of Fevers as 
is not attended with Excretions, is not to be depended on; 
and I know by Experience, that ſuch Evacuations will follow 
a conſiderable time after the Concoction of the morbific 
Humours, and not before. Mineral Springs have promoted 
this ſalutary Evacuation in many, who have got rid of 
flow Fevers, conſequent upon an Infarction of the Viſcera, 
by drinking the Waters of eee near Deux-ponts, which 
brought on a cinericeous Flux. ſtly, the great Hrppocrates 
obſerves, that a ſpontaneous aqueous Diarrhœa is moſt 
falutary Crifis of aqueous Tumors, whether of the whole 
Body, which is call'd Lencophlegmatia, (for this, ſays he, is 
remov'd by a Diarrhœa) or of the Abdomen in particular: 
An aqueous Flux, ſays he, without Crudity, cures a recent 
Dropſy; but if a Diarrheea does not happen at the Beginning of 
the Dropſy, and before the retentive Faculties are much weak- 
ened, it proves mortal to the Patient: Beſides, Diarrhoeas in 
this Cafe ought to be profuſe, and equal to the Diſeaſe 5 for 
no ſcanty Evacuation can poſſibly prove critical. Diſcharges 
of this kind muſt neceſſarily produce the Relief of the Patient 3 
becauſe, by their means, only ſuch Humours as are pt 
are evacuated, I obſerved ſuch aqueous Stools, ſpontane- 
ouſly recurring at different times, in a Jeſuit; by means 
of which, an inveterate Aſcites, of ſeveral Months Conti- 
nuance, was kept down, and which, at laſt, by the Patient's 
obſerving an exact Regimen, decreas'd by degrees, and was 
entirely remoy'd. C. Piſo. 

Etimuller informs us, that a Diarrhoea, the Matter of 
which is pinguious and oily, if not produc'd by the Aliments, 
ariſes from a Colliquation and Melting down of the Fat of 
the Body, See DejecT1o. 

In this Diſorder, ariſing from whatever Cauſe, the Stomach 
is to be ſtren 'd with burnt Wine, Aromatics, the Vinum 
Abſynthites, Preparations of Quinces, and corroborative Fo- 
mentations externally: Sudorifics, alſo, mix'd with fuch 
Medicines as abſorb Acids, are to be exhibited. The Effer- 
veſcence of the Humours is, by Medicines, to be 
check'd and abated 3 ſince, when this Effet is produc'd, the 
Diarrhcea of courſe ceaſes. 

In all Diarrhceas and Dyſenteries, whether of the benign 
or malignant Kind, a Decoction of the Roots of Tormentil is 
a Medicine, according to this Author, of all others the moſt 
efficacious. Quinces, alſo, and Medlars, together with the 
Marmalades prepar'd of them, are by him highly recommended 
in this Diſorder, Jellies of Hartſhorn diſſolv'd in the Patient's 
ordinary Drink, and Gum Arabic diffolv'd in the white 
Decoction, are by him accounted Specifics in epidemical Diar- 
rhazas. When this Diſorder is attended with violent Gripes, 
and a Teneſmus, tis expedient to injet a Glyſter prepar'd of 
warm Milk, and the Theriaca Andromachi. In habitual Diar- 
rhceas, protracted for a long time, Chalybeates, grateful 
Aromatics, and warm Baths, are, of all other Medicines, the 
moſt efficacious. Stubborn and long-continued Diarrhceas, 
may, he ſays, he cur'd in the ſame manner we wid 4 
by Doſes of Ipecacuanha, 'often repeated at proper 8 
not neglecting the Uſe of other proper Remedies at the ſame 


time. 

tum, according to Dr. Cockburn, is of little or no Uſe 
in is One of ſerous Diarrhœas; ſince, generally ſpeaking, 
it only eaſes the Pain, and gives Reſt ; by which means, the 
Stools diſcharg'd are fewer in Number, but larger, and equally 
thin and liquid as they were before, and, at the fame time, 
more fetid. 

Walker informs us, that during the Siege of 

the Soldiers were fo far reduc'd, that they were fond of eating 
a Mixture of Starch and Suet ; by the former of which, they 
were farniſh'd with an excellent Cure for the Diarthoea ; and 


BY the latter preſerv'd from Starving, and defended againſt the 
ranny of Hunger. Wainwright, in his mechanical Account 
of. the Non-naturals, informs us, that a woolen Shirt contri- 


butes very much to the Cure of an habitual Diarthœa: And 
Fuller, in his Medicina Gymnaſticu, for producing the fame 
Effect, recommends Riding on Horſe-back, or in a Chaiſe; 
probably from Celſus. | 

There are ſeveral other Medicines, which are in a Diarrhœa 
ſometimes preſcrib'd with good Succeſs; ſuch as the Laudaniim 
liguidum cydoniatum, the Cataplaſma ſtomachicum, the Fotns 
aftringens, Epithema flomachicum, Saccul, flomach. the De- 
coctum Catechu tum, the Decottum Fracuſtorii, the De- 
coctum fiftens, the Electuar. Corinth. the Enema de Malicorio, 
the Expreſſie Rofacea, the Miſtura Coral. and the Elect. ad 
Diarrhe&am. | 


The 
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The Conefſi Bark is eſteem'd a Sort of Specific, adminiſter'd 
in the Manner directed under the Article Cox Ess!. 

Clutten recommends the following Glyſter, in Diarrhcees 
either with or without a Fever, as preferable to Rettringents 
of any Kind: ' 


Take of the Conſection of Starch, four Ounces : Let it be 


injected warm, once or twice a Day. 


If the Flux is bloody, or the Bowels excetdingly relax'd, let 
the Confection be thicker, and an Ounce of French Brandy be 
added to it. | 
_ Calcin'd: Cork is much recommended in a Diarrhœa, and 
ſeems to be a very likely Medicine. *Tis known, that Cork 
will poiſon a Dog; and, upon Diſſections of Dogs thus poifon'd, 
jt appears that the Cork” rand to a viſcid whitiſh Mucus, 
which contracts the Inteſtines, and, as it were, glues them 


Wirt Flour 0d up cloſe in » Linen Bug, and bet in 
Water for ſix Hours, is excellent in a Diarrhcea, eaten with 
Milk 


Solid Millet, ( =*yxgS 549535 ) boil'd in Oil, ſtops crude and 
liquid Stooks. ocrates. 

Kermes Mineral, exhibitzd in ſmall Doſes, gradually changes 
the ferous and crude Faces, and renders them of a more 
bilious and thick Conſiſtence, by attenuating the viſcid Bile, 
and ſo diſpoſing it to paſs off by Stool, Geoffrey | 

A colliquative Diarrheea, that is chronical, is to be cured by 
Riding: One proceeding from Acrimony, is better cur d by 
Medicines. Fuller's Medicina Gymnaſtic, 

Morton aſſerts, that nothing more effectually promotes a 
— 4 — Diarrhœa in Fevers, when once begun, than 
r, Poſſet- drink, or any thing elſe which has Beer in it. 

Hippocrates, Ah. 12. Se, 5, pronounces, that in a Con- 
ſumption, when the Hairs of the Head fall off, a ſucceeding 
Diarrhoea carries off the Patient. And Aretæus affirms more 

lly, that a Diarrhœa, happening in a Phthiſis, is fatal. 

Aretæus alſo obferves, de Caufis & Signis Acut. L. 2. C. 7. 
that a plentiful bilious Diarrhcea faves the Lives of thoſe, to 
whom it happens in an Inflammation of the Liver; but that, 
three Weeks after, the Liver has a Tendency to ration. 

The fame Author "remarks, de Caufis & Signis Acut. L. 2. 
C. 1. that a bilious and frothy Diarrhœa reſolves a Peripneu- 
mony, provided it be conſiderable. Is 

in, de Cauſis & Signis Acut. L. 1. C. 10. he repreſents 
a bilious Diarrhoea' on ſeventh Day of a Pleuriſy, as a 
In L. 2. C. 12. e Cat & Signis Acut, he informs us, 
that a Satyriaſi is frequently reſoly d by a pituitous and bilious 


Chalybeate Waters, if taken in the Quantity of three or 
four Quarts, for one, two, or three Days, is of itſelf a moſt 
excellent Medicine in Diarrhotas, and a very good Preparative 
before Opiates. Fones's Myſteries of Opium reveaÞd. 

Sydenham, ſpeaking of the epidemical Fever, which reign'd 
in 1667. and 1668. has the following Remark : Neither, ſays 
he, did the Looſeneſs, which often accompanied this Fever, 
hinder my proceeding cloſely in the above-mentioned Me- 
thod; having experienc'd, that nothing proved ſo effectual in 
— Bag Diſcharpe, as Bleeding, and cooling the Blood 
by y-water, Whey, and other thi above enume- 
rated, inafmuch as this Looſeneſs from inflamma- 
tory Vapours, ted from the Blood thro' the meſenteric 
Arteries into the Inteſtines, and vellicating theſe Parts. 

A little after, he ſays, that before this Fever went quite off, 
and particutarly in the Year 1668. a Looſeneſs became epi- 
demical, without any manifeſt Sign of a Fever; for the Con- 
ſtitution at this time inclin'd to the Dyſentery, which pre- 
vail'd in the following Year. Nevertheleſs, I judg'd this 
Loofeneſs to be the ſame Fever with the then reigning vario- 
lous Fever; and that it only differed in Form, and appeared 
under another Symptom : For, having obſerv'd, that a Chilneſs 
and Shivering likewiſe ordinarily preceded this Looſeneſs ; and 
farther, that it generally aroſe from the ſame. evident Cauſe 
with the then reigning Fever; it ſeem'd probable to me, that 
this Fever, with the Looſeneſs, proceeded from an inflammatory 
Diſpoſition of the Blood, 'determin'd towards the Inteſtines, 
and irritating them to this Diſcharge ; whilſt the Blood, in the 
mean time, by this Revulſion, was freed from the ill Effects 
its tion would otherwiſe have occaſion'd, without any 
viſible external Sign of a Fever. To this we may add, that 
the Parts below the Pit of the Stomach were ſo tender, as not 
to abide the Touch; which Symptom happen'd in the Small- 
you, and Fever of this Conſtitution; and the fame Pain and 

ende rneſs of the Fleſh often reach d to the Epigaſtrium; and 
ſometimes there Was an Inflammation, which ended in an 
 Abſceſs, and deftroy*d"the Patient; all which apparently 
mew'd this Looſeneſs to be of the ſame Nature and 
Eſſence with the then reigning Fever: And this Opinion of 


a Diarrhoea ys 
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mine was ſurther confirm'd, from, the good Succeſs, Which. 
Bleeding, and the Uſe of a cooling Regimen, always had in 
ſtopping this Looſeneſs ; for it readily yielded to this Method, 
which is the ſame we uſe in the Cure of the variolous Fever: 
But, when it was treated in a contrary Manner, either by 
giving Rhubarb, and other lenient Purgatives, to carry off whe | 
acrimonious Humours, ſuppos'd to irritate the Inteſtines to 


theſe Diſcharges, or by adwiniſtring Aſtringents ; this Diſeaſe, 


tho” naturally gentle, frequently prov'd mortal, as the Bills of 
Mortality of the current Year ſufficiently teſtified. Sydenham. 
All Sorts of Fluxes are very endemic in the ö,. Indian, but 
more Sa in the rainy Seaſons; and may be imputed 
chiefly to the Negligence of thoſe, who too unwatrily Expoſe 
themſelves to the ___ of the wet Weather; by which 
means,  Perſpiration being interrupted, the thin Part of the 
* which ſhould have been exhal'd through the Potes of 
Skin, is thrown upon the Bowels, and thence diſcharg'd 
in looſe Stools. This appears plainly, from the great Naber 
of Negroes, and the poorer Sort of white People, who, in 
theſe Seaſons, are much more afflicted with this Diſtemper, 
than ſuch, whoſe Condition of Life does not ſubject them. to 
the like Inconveniencies. Beſides catching Cold, there are 
other antecedent Cauſes of a Diarrhcea z the principal of which 
are, an immoderate Uſe of crude . unwhol- 
ſome Food, and Meats of difficult Digeſtion ; all which, by 
i ing the Inteſtines, will likewiſe occaſion a Diarrhoea. 
When theſe laſt-mentioned Cauſes concur with a damp, 
rainy Seaſon, the Bowels will not only be loaded with the thin 
Juices, which ought to paſs off by Perſpiration, but they will 
alſo, by reaſon of the Stimulus lodged in them, be continually 
ſolicited to expel their Contents more frequently, and of. 
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ikewiſe contribute towards enlarging the Orifices of the hepati 
and pancreatic Ducts; and, on this account, the l 
their reſpective Juices will be more plentifully made into the 
Inteſtines ; and hence we have an additional Cauſe of a 
Looſeneſs. Theſe Circumſtances, I think, are ſufficient to 
account for every Species of a Diarrhœa ; and, when we are 
once fully aſcertain'd of the Cauſe, we need not be much at 
22 what Method of Cure ought to be purſued in each 
pecies. | 
Fluxes have, very often, been negleted in the Beginning, 
from an Opinion, that they are ſalubrious, and of Service to 
the Conſtitution, by affording an Outlet to ſome offer 


ending 
Matter, which, if retained, would have proved ben: 


This Remark may, in ſome Caſes, be very true; but it is not 
to be confided in, without great Caution, in the i Indies, 
where a ſimple Flux frequently riſes up into obſtinate 
Dyſentery, in three or four Days; and, when the Diarrhea is 
ſuffered to continue any time, it too commonly terminates 
in a Leucophlegmatia or Ditely, to which Diſeaſe People 
in theſe Parts of the World are exceedingly diſpoſed. * 

But as a Diarrhoea is ſometimes truly critical, and contri- 
butes a great deal towards the Cure of other Diſtempers, ſuch 
no means, to be ſuppreſꝭ d, fo long as 
the Strength o atient can ſupport him under it. The 
moſt general Rule I know, in this Cale, is to obſerve dili- 
gently, whether the original Diſeaſe receives any conſiderable 
Abatement from the ſupervening Looſenels ; which 7 it does, 
we have then Reaſon to believe, that the original iſeafs was 
occaſioned by the Retention of the Matter which is evacuated 
by the Diarrhcea, and therefore the Diarrhœa ought not to 
pr. Geek has juſtly obſerved, ee 

. Cockburn juſtly obſerv a Fever be a 

Symptom of a Diarrhcea, as well as a. Diarthcea pr. a 
Symptom of a Fever. NP REO 

In a Diarrhea ariſing from fharp fermenting Juices in the 
Prime Viz, which accelerate the periſtaltic Motion 7 the 
Bowels, the firſt Indication is to make; a Diſcharge of the 
ſtimulating Matter; which may be effected by a Doſe or 
two. of -likubard, if amely adn,” in the lowing 
manner: ' 


Take of the beſt 'Rhubarb, half a Dram; and of the 
Powder of Cinnamon, twelve Grains: Mix for a Doſe, 
to be taken in the Morning; uſing, at the ſame time, 


a proper Regimen. Or, 


Take of the Tincture of Rhubarb, prepar'd with Madera 
Wine, four Spoonfuls; and of the ſolutive Syrup of 


1 p : - 
- 


Roſes, one Ounce : Mix for a Doſe. Upon going to 
F 
danum, in two or three -Spoonfuls of Barley Cinnamon- 


water; and the Rhubarb is to be repeated till the 


Looſeneſs abates, which frequently happens the 
ſecond Doſe. | * 


But, as-the Stomach itſelf is often; n Fault, by tran(- 
mitting an il · oncocted Saburra to the Inteſtines; * 


ſects of this are to be conſidered and amended. For 
this Purpoſe, a Doſe of the Salt of Vitriol, or of Ipeca- 
cuanha-root, may be adminiſter'd ; and when the Stomach has 
been cleanſed by this Operation, its Tone may be ſtrength- 
ened, and its Fibres fortified, by ſome of the foltowing 


Take of Virginian Snake-root, two Drams ; of Gentian, 
half an Ounce ; of Orange-peel, one Ounce ; of Win- 
ter's Bark, and Galangals, each one Dram : Make into a 
Decoction with three Pints of Madera Wine, of which 
take five or ſix Spoonfuls twice or thrice a Day. Or, 


Take of the Roots of Gentian and Sweet Flag, each two 
Drams ; of the Tops of the leſſer Centaury, two Pupils ; 
of Chamomile-flowers, one Pugil: Infuſe in two Pints 
of warm Spring- water; and with the Liquor, when 
ſtrained off, mix four Ounces of compound Gentian- 
water, and two Ounces of Chalybeate Wine. Of this 
Preparation, let the Patient drink four Spoonfuls, thrice 


a Day, 


If the Diarrhea continues to be violent, it will be proper to 
mix Aſtringents with the Rhubarb in a Bolus. 


Take of the Powder of Rhubarb, half a Dram and of Dia- 
ſcordium, a ſufficient Quantity for making a Bolus; to 
which add two Drops of the chymical Oil of Cinnamon. 


When Cold is the productive Cauſe of a Diarrhea, the Seat 
of this Diſeaſe is more remote than in the former Caſe ; and the 
Stools are generally very thin, ſerous, and watery, This Mat- 
ter is convey d into the Bowels, by reaſon of the inſenſible Per- 
ſpication being ſuppreſſed, ſome other of the Seeretions inter- 
rupted, or the Blood having contracted an undue Craſis. If this 
be the Circumſtance of the Patient, we muſt endeavour, in the 
firſt Place, to unload the Stomach and Bowels, by evacuating 
the Flux of Humours forced upon them; which is to be per- 
formed by a Vomit with Ipecacuanha, and afterwards a Rhu- 
barb-purge. But as this ſort of Diarrhcea is not uncommon] 
4 with a Fever, or at leaſt with feveriſh Symptoms, it is 
often found neceſſary to let Bleeding in the Arm precede the 
other two Operations, eſpecially if the Perſon be ſanguine and 
plethoric. | 


This being premiſed, we mult have recourſe to Diaphoretics, 


Aſtringents, and Opiates. 


Take of the compound Decoction 1 Earth, one Pint; 
and of the Spec ies pro * Hhaeinthi, half an Ounce: 
Mix theſe together, and give the Patient three Spoonfuls 
after every Stool, Or, 


Take of the Decoftum Fracaſtorii, one Pint; Dragon's- 
blood, half an Ounce ; Gum Arabic, two Drams : 
Mix all together, and let the Patient drink three or four 
Spoonfuls, as his Condition requires. Or, 


Take of the Conſectio Fracaftorii, two Scruples; of the Pow- 
der of Gum Arabic, one Scruple; and of the Syrup of 
Lemon-peel, a ſufficient Quantity for making a Bolus, to 

bde taken every four Hours, drinking after it a few Spoon- 
ſuls of the following Jula: 


© "Take of Barley Cinnamon-water, ſix Ounces ; of Mint- 
Vater, two, Ounces; and of the Syrup of Lemon-peel, 
two Ounces: Mix all together for a Julap. 


The Patient may uſe, for his common Drink, the white 
Decoction, with a Diſſolution of Gum Arabic, Rice boil'd in 
Water with a little Cinnamon, or a DecoQtion of the Pome- 
ranate-bark ; and any of theſe may be made palatable with the 
yrup of Citron- peel. Hartſhorn, and Calf*s-foot-jelly, are 
of Service. F 
At Bed. time otie of the following Poluſes may be admini- 


Take of Fanice Treacle; halfa'Dram; of Jenes Earth, ole 


Sͤcruple; of Londen Laudanum, one Grain, or one Grain 


and a half; and of Diacodium, a ſufficient Quantity for 
forming into a Bolus. Or, 


Take of Diaſcordium without Honey, one Dram; of Snake- 


root and Saffron, each fix Grains; of Lenden Laudanum, 
one Grain; and Syrup of Poppics'a ſufficient Quantity for 


- making a Bolus. 


Theſe Medicines are given in order to promote Perſpiration, | 


that the detained Matter may gain a Vent through the proper 
* -EmunQories, and not be forced inwards upon the Bowels for 
© want of a natural and appropriated Evacuation.. For this Rea- 


5 


ſon, a Decoction of Safſafris, Guaiacum, Juniper-berries, Cha- 
momilc-flowers, and ſuch-like, gratefully contrived, may con- 
tribute more towards the Cure of this Diarrhcea, if taken as 
rag nag oe than any of the Preparations before - mention d 
for Qt Purpoſe. 

Sometimes the Looſeneſs is ſo obſtinate and untractable, as not 
to yield to theſe Endeavours ; and the Patient, after ſome Con- 
tinuance in this Courſe, begins to loath, and abſolutely renounce, 
his Medicines, We muſt therefore apply to Glyſters, as our 
laſt and only remaining Expedient. The following Forms may 
ſerve as Specimens of their Compoſition : 


Take of the common Decoction for Glyſters, eight Ounces ; 
of Juniper-berries, two Ounces ; and of Turpentine dif- 
ſolved in the Volks of Eggs, half an Ounce : Mix for a 
Glyſter. Or, 


Take of Diaſcordium, half an Ounce ; of Venice Treacle, 
two Drams : Boil in a ſufficient Quantity of Cows-milk. 
Let eight Ounces of this Liquor, when ftrain'd, be 
injected as a Glyſter, to be repeated as often as the Con- 
dition of the Patient requires it. 


It is to be obſerv'd, that theſe Glyſters muſt be injected in 
ſmall Quantities, and are to be retain'd as long as is poſſible by 
the Patient. I would not be underſtood to mean, that Glyſters 
are only to be uſed when the Sick rejects other Remedies ; for 
they are of Service in every Stage of this Diſeaſe, but more im- 
mediately neceſſary in this. | 

There are ſeveral external Applications to the Region of the 
Belly, which are greatly applauded by Authors of good Credit ; 
and, as I myſelf have found conſiderable Aſſiſtance from them, 
I ſhall ſubjoin three different Forms : 


Take of camphorated Spirit of Wine, four Ounces ; of 
Venice Treacle, two Drams; of the Oil of Cloves, 
twenty Drops ; and of the Oil of Aniſe and Wormwood, 
each fix Drops: Mix up for an Epithem. a 


Take of Venice Treacle, half an Ounce; of the Powders of 
Cinnamon and Cloves, each one Dram; of the Oils of 
Cinnamon and Mint, each eight Drops; and of the Vine- 
gar - Roſes, a ſufficient Quantity for making a Cata- 
Plaim. N 


Take of Mithridate, one Ounce; of N and Cinna- 
mon, each one Dram; and of the Powder of Maſtich, a 
ſufficient Quantity for making a Plaiſter to be ſpread upon 
Leather, with a little adheſive Plaiſter about the Edges, for 
its _—_ commodious Retention on the Part to which it is 
applied. 


Thoſe who are ſubject to an habitual Looſeneſa, may receive 
great Benefit by wearing Flannel, and by keeping their Bodies 
warm. Towne's Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Weſt Indies. 


A ConsumPT10N from a DIARRHOEA. 


Many times, in a ſcorbutical Diſpoſition of the Body, the 
Blood grows ſharp to that Degree, that, being 3 
every little Occation, it cannot aſſimilate the new Chyle to 
itſelf ; whereby it comes to paſs, that it is thrown out by the 
Glands of the Inteſtines in a continual Flux like a Stream ; 
which Chyle, if it'is benign, and more mild, forms a Diſtem- 
per in the manner of a Looſeneſs; but, if it be ſharp, and of 
a malignant Nature, produces one in the Form of a bloody Flux. 
By this continual Efflux of the Chyle, the Blood is much impo- 
veriſh'd, and grows hot; ſo that, although the bloody Flux or 
Looſeneſs be overcome by the Uſe of Opiates and binding Me- 
dicines, yet a hectieal Heat ſtill remains in the Blood, together 
with an Atrophy, and Dryneſs of the Skin, ariſing from the 
impoveriſhed and diſpirited State of the Blood; as it happened 
to my own Son, and many others; which very often termi- 


nates in a Conſumption of the Lungs. But the Way to pre- 


vent it is (after the Looſeneſs and bloody Flux are cured by pro- 

Medicines) by à long Uſe of a Milk-diet, the Peruvian 
Bark, the 3 Waters, which are chalybeate, and of the 
white Decoction for ordinary Drink. This Conſumption often 
_— to Children who breed their Teeth ; but, by the long 
Uſe of the white Drink, of Pearl-julaps, and binding Medi- 
cines, mix'd with ſome little Opiate, it is eaſily cur'd. | 

A CASE.» 


Mr. Tinda/'s only Daughter, a very fine young Woman, 
but. ſcorbutical, and ſomething melancholic, about. ei 

Years of Age, upon the Suppreſſion of her Men/es, fell into 
a colliquative Looſeneſs, with Stools which came away like 
Water; which, by degrees, brought her into an univerſal 
Atrophy, even to the Degree of a ſmus ; but without any 
ſenſible Fever, or Cough, or Shortneſs of Breath, or * 5. 


. 


of any Diſtemper of the Lungs : So that ſhe was not at all 
ſor a conſumptive Perſon by the Phyſician, under whoſe 
Care ſhe was, before I was concerned. Being called to go to ſee 
her, as one that had only a Looſeneſs, when ſhe was now, b 
reaſon of her Weakneſs, almoſt always confin'd to her Bed, 
found her worn away with a Conſumption even to a Maraſmus ; 
and that I plainly told her Friends, as my Opinion, altho” her 
Lungs as yet ſeemed ſound ; neither was there any Sign of a 
bectic Fever. But when this Looſeneſs, which the former 
Phyſician, for want either of Skill or Care, had ſuffered to run 
on ſo long, came once to be ſtopt by a due Government, and 
the Uſe of efficacious Medicines, preſently a heQtic Flame 
to be kindled in the Habit of her Body; and her Lungs alfo 
to be affected with a Cough, that was almoſt perpetual, 
and a Shortneſs of Breath; which Symptoms being at length fol- 
lowed by co'liquative Sweats, a Swelling of the , and other 
Signs of a fatal Conſumption of the Lungs, ſoon brought her, 
amidſt the Lamentations of her Friends, to the laſt Period 
of her Life. Two things were here particularly worthy of 
a Remark : Firſt, that the more her Looſeneſs was ſtopt, fo 
much the more always were her Lungs preſently affected. And, 
ſecondly, that altho* this Conſumption had prevailed upon her 
almoſt for the Space of a Year, even to a Maraſmus, before 
the Lungs ſeem'd to be in the leaſt touch'd, yet in the Body, 
when it came to be open'd after Death, the Lungs appeared full 
of little Tubercles, and that not only ſuch as were crude and 
hard, but alſo ſome which were ripen'd into Apoſtems. Mor- 
ton's Phthifiologia, Chap. 7. 
For an Account of an arthritic Diarrhea, fee ARTHRITIS. 
That what has been ſaid above, relative to Diarrhoeas, may 
be the better underſtood, I muſt make the following Remarks : 
All ſorts of Subſtances whatever, poſſeſſed of any conſiderable 
ree of Acrimony, will ſtimulate the Inteſtines, accelerate 
their periſtaltic Motion, invite a larger Quantity of Fluids to 
their Glands, and cauſe a Diſcharge of their Contents by Stool. 
Thus all thoſe Medicines which are called Cathartics act, and 
produce an artificial Diarrhcea, 
If alcaleſcent Aliments are taken into the Stomach in Quan- 


tities ſuperior to the Powers of Digeſtion, they putrefy, and, 


becoming acrimonious, by their Stimulus, provoke a Diarrhea. 
Thus thoſe who eat ſtale Fiſh, fall w__ into violent 
Diarrhoeas ; and half a Grain of the putrefied Volk of an Egg 
will produce a great Number of Stools. 

If aceſcent Aliments are taken in too large Quantities, they 
putrefy, and contract an acid Acrimony. Thus Milk, if it 
turns acid on the Stomach, purges ; as do Fruits, and other 
Vegetables, under the ſame Circumſtances, If the Stomach, 
Inteſtines, Liver, Pancreas, or any Part, which has an imme- 
diate Communication with the inteſtinal Tube, are affected 
with an Abſceſs, or Ulcer of any kind whatever, the acrimo- 
nious Matter diſcharged ſtimulates the Inteſtines, and produces 
a Diarrhcea. 

In caſe of an Abſceſs in any Part at a Diſtance from the In- 
teſtinal Tube, ſuppoſe. in the Lungs, and ſo ſituated, that it 
cannot be diſcharged externally ; the patent Orifices of the 
Veins may abſorb a Part, or even all the Pus, of the Abſceſs, 
and convey it to the Arteries, Now, as the Arteries. of the 
Inteſtines are very conſiderable, it is eafily conceivable, that 
they may depoſit this acrimonious Matter upon the Inteſtines, 
where it may ſtimulate them to a Diarrhcea, and make a Way 
for its own Diſcharge out of the Body. Or, if this ſhould not 
happen, the Matter may be conveyed by the Arteries to the 
Veins, which, by their Union, form the Jena Port; which 
does, in ſome meaſure, the Duty of an Artery with reſpe& to 
the Liver: And here the Matter may be ſeparated from the 
Maſs of Blood, diſcharged by the biliary into the Inte- 
ſtines, and thus paſs off in copious Stools. . 

If any habitual Evacuation ſhould be obſtructed, Perſpiration, 
for inſtance, the Matter retained will acquire a Ten hay: to 
Acrimony, and be more likely to be depolited upon the Inte- 
ſtines, than any-where elſe, as it may be ſecreted both from the 
inteſtinal Arteries, and the Vena Porte. | 

When the obſtructing Matter, in a chronical Diſtemper, is 
reſolv'd, mov'd, and mix'd with the Maſs of Blood, this may, 
and frequently is, convey d to the Inteſtines, and diſcharg'd 
a Diarrhœa. This happens to ſurfeited Horſes, when turn'd 
to Graſs. in the Spring, eſpecially in falt Marſhes ; for, when 
the ſaponaceous Juice of Graf has reſoly'd their Obſtructions, 
and the Matter thereof is mix'd with the Blood, a ſalutary 
Diarrhcea carries it off, and the Animal recovers his Health, 
and grows plump and fleek. | | 

Thus, alſo, cople who eat large tities of the ſapona- 
ceous Spring-herbs, or of ripe Fruits, into a plentiful Diar- 
rheœa, attended with ſimilar good Effects. 

Hence we may perceive, how careful Phyſicians ſhould be to 
inveſtigate the Cauſes of Diarrhoeas, in order to preſcribe judi- 
ciouſly, and to avoid doing a great deal of Prejudice: For the 


Matter cauſing a Diarrhea muſt be carried off, either ta- 

neouſly, or by Art, before there can be any good for 

r Aſtringents; which ſeem only to be indicated, 
OL. 


fectly eliminated. 
ing the peculiar Acrimony cauſing a Diarrhera, when 
that can be done will bid fair to cure, or, at leaſt, to alleviate, 
er. 


DIARTHROSIS. A Species of Articulation. See Ak r- 
CULATIO. , - 
DIASAPONIUM. The Name of an Unguent in Nicolas 


Myrepſus, See. 3+ C. 88. in which Soap is the principal In- 
ien 


t. 

DIASATYRION. The Name of an officinal Electuary, 
ſo call'd from Satyrion, the principal Ingredient. Its Uſe is to 
excite Venereal Inclinations. It is directed in the former Diſ- 
penſatories of the College, but omitted in the laſt, It is de- 
ſcrib'd in Nicelaus * f 

DIASCILLION. The Vinegar and Oxymel of Squills are 
call'd by this Name in Marcellus Empiricus. 

DIASCINCI Antidetus. A Name for Mithridate, 

DIASCORDIUM, ſo call'd from Scordium, one of its In- 
I A celebrated tion, otherwiſe call'd Confedtis 

racaſtorii, is thus directed by the College: 


Take of Cinnamon, and 'Caffia-wood, of each half an 
Ounce 3 of true Scordium, one Qunce ; of Cretan Dit- 
- tany, Tormentil, Biſtort, Galbanum, and Gum Arabic, 
of each half an Ounce z of Storax, four Drams and a half; 
of Opium, and Seeds of Sorrel, of each one Dram and a 
half; of Gentian, half an Ounce ; of Armenian Bole, one 
Ounce and a half; of Lemnian feal'd Earth, half an 
Ounce ; of long Pepper, and Ginger, of each two Drams z 
+ — — two Pounds 2 a half z of _—_ 
oſes, one Pound; of generous Canary, eight Ounces : 
Make into an Electuary. S. A. 


It may alſo be prepared with Diacodium inſtead of the 
Honey, and leaving out the Sugar of Roſcs. 

Quincy, 'a very Judge of pharmaceutical Subjects, 
makes the following Remarks. upon this Compoſition : | 

This, ſays he, is originally the Preſcription of Hieronymus 
Fracaftorius, a moſt celebrated Italian Phyſician, given in his 
Book de Contagio, & Morbis contagioſis, Lib. 3. Cap. 7. and, 
for that Reaſon, is commonly, in extemporaneous Preſcriptions, 
call'd Conſectis Fracaſſorii. The firſt of our College Diſpenſa- 
tories, and the Augu/ftan, inſerted it alike ; but, in ſubſequent 
Editions, it hath alter'd, tho' chiefly in the Trano 
tions of the Ingredients. The preſent, however, is copy d 
after the firſt Form exactly, unleſs in the Sugar of Roſes for 
Conſerve, The Emendation here, likewiſe, to be made at 
Diſcretion, of Diacodium for Honey, is, on many Accounts, 
greatly to be liked ; and the Reaſons for ſuch an Alteration 
cannot but be obvious to every one acquainted with theſe 
Matters. The Scordium and Dittany are to be finely pick'd 
from their Stalks ; and all muſt be powder'd together, except 
the Galbanum and Opium, which muſt be ftrain'd, and firſt 
mix'd with the Honey; and then the Species muſt be ſifted and 
ſticr'd in; and, after all, the Wine is to be put to it, as Zwel- 
fer hath directed in his Remark hereupon. Some alſo ſtrain 
the Styrax, but it will paſs with the others into a Powder ; but, 
then, it muſt be better ſettled from the Droſs, otherwiſe the 
Quantity will be defective. For the Sugar of Roſes, one Ounce 
of the 8 are powder'd with the dry Ingredients, and fo 
much the more Honey put inſtead of the Sugar. If, for the 
Caſſia- wood, Cinnamon be uſed, it much improves the Medi- 
cines; both as the latter is a much more aſtringent Spice, and 
the other, in time, gives a ſlimy Quality to the Compolition, 
and ſpoils it. This 1s valued for its Colour, which it receives 
only from the Bole, the moſt indifferent Ingredient in it ; but, 
as it is a Sign of its Freſhneſs, it is of Uſe ; for this Medicine 
is much the worſe for Age, and is known to be fo by the red 
Colour wearing off : But that, likewiſe, may be diſcover'd by 
the Faintneſs of its Taſte ; for the Aromatics by Time exhale; 
and the Roughneſs of the Ingredients, in which its Aſtrin 
conſiſts, by long Continuance in a moiſt Form, grows ſofter 
and ſmoother * the Palate. . The Colour is, indeed, renews- 
able by a little freſh Bole, but the Deceit may be diſcover'd by 
the Taſte. Every one knows, how much this is in Uſe, and for 
what Purpoſes ; and, indeed, if the ſeveral Ingredients be nice- 
ly ſelected, and the Medicine freſh-made, it is excellent in all 
Frm whatſoever, and a wu Strengthener both of the Sto- 
mach and Bowel. In its Influence upon Fluxes, the Opium 
has no ſmall Share, as may be well conceived from the Virtues 
of that Drug. It is given to Children, from five Grains to 


— and to Perſons from one Scruple to two 
Drams for a Doſe. is but one Grain of Opium in five 
Drams twelve Grains. A very miſchievous Way Nurſes 


have got, of wing he er 
ſleep, more for their own Eaſe than any thing elſe ;- which is 
c ing 


RI cots ood cen 42th goes 
oney, which is certainly an 4 a pow - 
wont. wad therefore . to the main Deſign of this Com- 
ition, is here in ſo large a Quantity, the modern Practice 
2 very prudently order'd this Medicine to be made without it, 
by uſing, in its ſtead, a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup-of Meco- 
nium, Poll up to a due Conſiſtence, which greatly improves 
the Medicine ; but the Quantity for a Doſe muſt then be pro- 
rtionably lefſen'd, as the Var adds to its narcotic Property. 
alſo, of late, have a Way of drying the Opium, fo as to 
with the Species, and reſerving it by itſelf z and this 1s 
the beſt Way of all to preſerve the Virtues of the ſeveral Ingre- 
dients entire, which no moiſt Form can do thoſe of an aſtringent 
Nature, Of the Species may be given, for a Doſe, from five 
Grains to one Scruple. 
With reſpect to the of $ e Meconio for Honey, 
it may be much doubted, whether this is an Improvement or 


not, It is very certain, that Honey, by its Fermentation, in- 


duces a very great Alteration in all the 2 unites their 
Virtues, os perhaps, in this Compoſition, alters the Opium 
for the better. Thus far, however, may be affirm'd, that 
Diaſcordium, without Honey, is a different Medicine 
from that prepared with Honey: It may be added, that the 
1 ſeems to be — — a — — Reſtorative, 2 

trengthener of the ns 0 _ 6 not particu 
for bs Alla ent, 1 Honey is known to deterge and — 
nuate; and therefore the viſcid Humours, adhering to the Coats 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines, are removed, 'and prevented 
from interfering with the Functions of the Organs above- 
mention'd. 

DIASENA. The Name of an Antidote in Nicolaus My- 


repſus, Set. 1. C. 112. fo call'd from Sena, a principal Ingre- 
dient in the Compoſition. The Pulvis Diaſene, in the London 
Diſpenſatory, is very different from this. SENNA. 


IASERICOS, % gien, The Name of a Compoſi- fue 


tion deſcrib'd by Trallian, L. 3. C. 7. in which Silk is anIngte- 


dient. 

DIASMYRNON, or DIASMYRNES, Juden, Ju- 
pyenic, The Names of ſeveral Collyria, deſerib'd by Galen, 
Actius, and Scribonius Largus, in which Myrrh (opdgrn) is an 

redient. 
CST: ICA, from cd, to preſerve. That Part of 
Medicine, which relates to the Preſervation of Health. 

DIASPERMATON, % on*4gudrory, The Name of a 
Malagma in Galen, L. 7. de Comp. per Gen. and of another 
in Paulus Agineta, L. 7. C. 18. both compounded of Seeds. 

DIASPHAGE, d:aogayn. An Interſtice betwixt two 
Rocks, or any Interſtice. Hippocrates uſes it to expreſs the 
Interval or Diſtance betwixt two Branches of a Vein. 

-  DIASPHYXIS, deu, from opus, to ſtrike. The 
Pulſation of an Artery. 

DIAST ASIS, dJrareors, from Jifcnut, to ſeparate, A Se- 

ation, frequently uſed with reſpect to Bones, which recede 

m each other. It imports alſo an Interval or Interſtice, as 
that betwixt the Ulna and Radius, or that betwixt the Tibia 
and Fibula. This Word, alſo, ſometimes ſignifies ſuch a Diſ- 
tention of the Muſcles as in Convulſions; and, when 
ly'd to the Stomach, an Effort to vomit. It farther im- 
ies the ſame as Diaftole, when uſed relative to the Pulſe. 
DIASTEATON, from tag, Fat. The Name of an 
Ointment in Marcellus Empiricus, in which the Fats of the 
brag, Swine, Gooſe, and Hen, are directed. 

« DIASTEMA, d:d5nua, of the ſame Derivation as Dia/ta- 


for, and of much the ſame Import. Galen ſays, it ſignifies a 


Conformation of Bodies reſembling Wool. And Hippocrates, 
L. de decenti Habitu, uſes it to expreſs the Interval of Time 


betwixt one Viſit, which a Phyſician makes his Patient, and 


the next. 
DlAsTOLE, Sacred, from , to ſtretch. In Ana- 
tomy it imports the Dilatation of the Heart, Auricles, and Ar- 


teries. 

DlASTOMO TRS, art ee. This is uſually joined 

with ei. a Probe, and implies any dilating Inſtrument, as 

Speculum Oris, Speculum Am, or Speculum Uteri. | 

-DIASTR A, O0:4592upe, from diecyipe, to diſtort. 

AI eee K. Dia ſtrophe, Juarespd, is of the 
e Im | 


| Take of the Flowers of Sulphur, and Fenice Tu 


tine, of 
ob par Fuſion. 


unce more-of 


912 „and remove them off the Fire, to 
+ ». Kirin of Myrrh, in fine Powder, one Ounce; of Cam- 
pPhire, one Dram: Mi them'exactly fo as to make into 
«. 6 Phiſter:, S. 4, ad awe 1 
wier en 02d ene eee ee e 

3c; . * 

| = 


This is originally aſcrib'd to Rulandus 3 and Sennertus, in his 
Inlitutions, gives it a great Recommendation for the Cure of 
ſorts of Ulcers. Schroder, and our Countryman Bates, have 
given — of it alike ; but 2 differs from them both 
very Cc y, in omitting the Reſin, adding Camphir 
ood changing. indeed, the Manes of Crain in moſt 


Parts of the Proceſs. | 
There are many other Preparations of Sulphur, which have 
71. 


the Appellation of Dia ſul 
 DIATAMARON. Name of an Antidote in Mo- 
laus r Seck. 1. C. 5 thinks the Reading is 
wrong, t it ſhould 1atamoron, or rather Anti. 
has fs inſt Death, 7 TR. 
DIAT ASIS, ara, from Jiarelro, to diſtend. The 
Extenſion of a fractured Limb, in order to its Reduction. 
QAudTas's mrivuer is the lower and internal Part of the Tho- 
rax, in which the Lungs are diſtended during Inſpiration. 
DIATECOLITHU, id Tnzoxibs, The Fr of an An- 
tidote deſcrib'd in Paulus & gineta, L. 7. C. 11. fo call'd from 
the Lapis Judaicus, (r1%3xtdS) one of its Ingredients. 
DIATESSADELTON., The fame as DiaczLTATEs- 


80N, which ſee. 
The. Name of a Compo- 


DIATESSARON, #drartwdgey. 
ſition, ſo call'd from the four Ingredients it comprehends. 


Take of Gentian-root, Bay-berries, Myrth, and round Birth- 
wort, of each two Ounces; of Honey, two Pounds: 
Mix them into an Electuary. This, with the Addition 
of the Shavings of Ivory, two Ounces, is intituled Dia- 
pente, or a Compoſition of five Ingredients. | 


This hath paſs'd, without Alteration, thro” all the Emenda- 
tions of the College Diſpenſatories, where, at firſt, it enter'd 
under the Title of a Theriaca. It comes originally from M. 

Avicenna alſo preſcribes it; but it is hardly ever order'd 
in the Form of an EleQtuary, and therefore not kept ſo in the 
Shops : But in its Species, with the Addition of Ivory, it is 
much call'd for, by the Name of Diapente, principally for ſome 
Diſtempers * Cattle. ry 

75 miſtakes in ſaying, this came originally fr 
Meſue ; for Vegetius, in bis Mulomedicina, L. 1. C. 4 

f , = 9 N exact] 3 directed; and, in L. 1. C. 
16. he ſpeaks of it as a cine of t Importance in 
Diſeaſes of Cattle. 2 =y 

DIATETTIGON, . 7:77iy0r, The Name of an An- 

tidote in Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. 11. in which Graſshoppers 


are an 7 ä 

DIATHESIS, «48805, from dralibnpr, to diſpoſe; an 
Affection or Diſpoſition ; is a Quality, which is eaſy to be re- 
moved, Galen, Com. 5. in Lib. 6, Epid, tells 'us, that 
he calls thoſe Qualities morbous Affections, rooddes du 
ces, not only when the Patient actually labours under them, 
but when they begin to ariſe. The Word is alſo uſed by Galen 
ad Tbraſb. in the ſame Senſe as e ic, Habitude. 2 

DIA THESMOS, Jab, is expounded, in Erotian upon 
Hippocrates, by J1dpuaig., See Diarnysrs. . 

IATRAGACAN THI frigide Species. 


Take of Gum Tragacanth, two Ounces z of Gum Arabic, 
one Ounce and two Drams ; of Starch, half an Ounce ; 
of Liquorice and the Seeds of Melons, and white Poppies, 
2 — 2 1 of „ rang of Citruls, Cucumbers, 

of each two ; of Sugar- candy, three 

Ounces : Mix them into a Powder. , 

This is aſcrib'd to Nicolaus Myrepſus, from whom, Sec. r. 
Cap. 98. it is exactly tranſcrib'd by the College into their firſt 
Diſpenſatory, where alſo it is occaſionally, and at Pleaſure, 
ordered to be made into an Electuary, with Syrup of Violets 3 
but therein is half a Scruple of Camphire, which they ſince have 
thought fit to leave out; and there is added one Scruple of 
Water-lily-flowers; but ſuch a ſmall Proportion is of ſo little 
Conſequence, as to be here rejected. The Auguſtan Diſpenſa- 
tory likewiſe hath it both without the Camphire and Lily- 
flowers; where Zwelfer, in his Notes thereupon, recommends 
it as a good Pectoral, and a Cooler of the Blood; but he greatly 
blames it as an Ingredient in the Agua Dyſenterica Querceiani, in 
his Remarks thereupon in the —— Regia, becauſe 
all the Ingredients of it are incapable of giving any Virtues by 
Diſtillation. This is frequently preſcrib'd in hectical Heats, 
where the Rapidity of the Blood's Motion is ſubject to abrade 
and break through its Bounds, by tearing off the Capillaries, and 
thereby cauſing ſometimes inward Bleeding; for this Medicine 
is cooling and agglutinating, wh it helps to keep the 
Membranes guarded with their proper Mucus, and alſo 
defends them againſt Acrimonies: And thus it is likewiſe of 
Service in choleric Conſtitutions, and where the Sharpneſs of 
Humours threatens Excoriations and Exulcerations. Upon this 
Account; too, it comes to be uſeful in many Diſtempers of the 


N 
*# Y 


DIA 
{, becauſe it will ſoſten and thicken ſharp Defluxiona, and 
cafe the Coughs which proceed therefrom : And thus Strangu- 


ries, Heat of Urine, and the Pungency of venereal Gleets, are 


hereby relieved, both by ſheathing the Acrimony of the Flui 
and defending the Vellels from their Irritations. - For 
Purpoſes this is a good Compoſition ; but the Quantity of 
Flowers of Water-lilies is merely ridiculous, it bearing no 
manner of Proportion to its Virtues, ten times the Quantity 
that is in the Medicine not being more than a Perſon 

give at one Doſe, had he any Intention of Moment to anſwer 
with it. The Doſe of the le is from half a Dram to two 
Drams, and frequently to be repeated. This is much the beſt 
when freſh-made, becauſe the » With keeping, grow ran- 


cid, | 
DIATRION PIPEREON SPECIES, A Compoſition in 
the London Diſpenſatory, which is thus directed: | 


and Jamaica P , of each ſix 


Take of the black, 
5 rains; of Aniſeeds, Thyme, and 


Drams and fifteen 


Ginger, of each one Dram; and make them into a Pow- 
der. | | 
This is preſcrib'd by Galen de tuenda FValetudine, where he 
recommends it againſt Crudities, and a Redundance of cold Hu- 


mours. Meſue hath likewiſe given a Preſcription under the 
ſame Title, for the fame Intentions, which hath alſo been 
inſerted in the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory ; but adds ſome more 
Spices, and carminative Seeds. The hath thought fit to 
receive the firſt into their Diſpenſatory, and to continue it 
without Alteration till the laſt, where the Tamaica Pepper is 
added, becauſe the black and white, before intended as two of 
the three Peppers, are but the ſame in kind, and differ only in 
the particular Management to make them appear of two Sorts, 
- DIATRITOS, rem. | 
An Abſtinence for three Days was one of the moſt conſiderable 
Points in Practict, by which the firſt Methodics diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves from other Phyſicians, This Term of three Days 
called Diatritos, and not the Abſtinence itſelf, as Gorreus 
fuppoſed ;. and this Space of three Days, or the third Day, to 
which the Methodics were moſt ſcrupulouſly attached, procur'd 
them the Name of Diatritarii. Gorreus obſerves from Galen, 
AH. MH. Lib. 10. Cap. 6. that theſe Phyſicians ſuffered three en- 
tire Days to paſs, before they allowed any Nouriſhment to their 
Patients ; and adds, that they began to give them ſome Food on 
the fourth Day, after that on the ſixth, and then on the eighth, 
and ſo on ; ſb that the firſt Nouriſhment was not given till after 
the firſt Diatritas, or after the firſt three Days were paſt ; but, 
from that time, every ſecond Day. It ſeems likely, that Galen 
perfectly knew the Conduct of the Methodics in this reſpect; 
and yet it is certain, from a Multitude of Paſſc es in Cælius Au- 
relianus, that they made their Patients faſt only the two firſt 
Days, and gave them ſome Nouriſhment on the third. This 
Difficulty may be ſolv'd by faying, that the Tranſcribers of 
Galen miſtook in a Figure; or that Soranus, whom Cæœlius fol- 
lows, and who did not agree with other Phyſicians of his own 
Sect, might have retrenched one Day from the Diatritos of 
Theſſalus, and the other Methodics, We muſt obſerve alſo, 
that Cœlius gives the Name Diatritos, not only to the Space of 
three Days, but to the third Day in particular ; and that he com- 
wnly makes uſe of the Diſtinction intra Diatriton, and in ipſo 
atrito, that is, as himſelf explains it, during the Space of 
three Days, and on the very third Day. Hence it is, that, ſpeak- 
ing of the Term of ſeven Days, he lays, that it e 
three 3 the fifth 24 being the third, if you begin to 
reckon from the third Day inclufively ; and the ſeventh, accord- 
ing to the ſame Way of counting, the third, 
Antipater, 3 Methodic Author, quoted by Cœlius, faid, that 
there was a natural Reaſon, why we ſhould wait till the thicd 
Day, before we allowed the Patient any Nouriſhment ; but he 
does not inform us of that Reaſon, crates, or Polybus, 
de Morbis, Lib. 4. ſeem to _— 51 e Ge his mow 
were two entire neceſſary for ncoction o 
the Food, the Diſtribution of the Juices in the Body, and the 
ion and Evacuation of the excrementitious Parts; ſo that, 
according ta theſe Authors, it was not till the third Da that 
the Body became free and diſe from the Aliment which it 
had received on the firſt. otion, perhaps, obliged the 
Methodics to wait till the third Day, and might be the Reaſon 
which SANE meant. After this Abſtinence, which extended 
to the third Day, as we have obſeryed, and not to the fourth, 
Cælius allowed his Patients Novriſhment one Day in two, ex- 
cept in Cafes of accidental Weakneſs, or Fainting, in which 
he diſpenſed with the ordinary Rules, and gave them Food every 
Day indifferently. t e, 
i: is farther to be obſerved, that the third Day was appointed 
by Cœlius, not only for the beginning to nouriſh his Patients, 
but to commence exhibiting his . conſiderable Remedies. 
On this Day he took away Blood for the firſt time, unleſs the 
Violence of the Pileaſe obliged him to do it ſooner z that is, as 


1 
= 4 ©» 


+ Pulfation, the 


= ' — 
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* it, intra Diatritan, within the Space of the two 
2 which rarely happened. This Be hich 
performed the ſame Day on which he began to nouriſh his Pa- 
tient, preceded the Nouriſhment ; which deſerves to be conſi 
deed by our modern Phyſicians, who are ſometimes afraid 

ing ſome Patients faſting, leſt it ſhould weaken. them too 
much, The Methodics were ſo far from being uneaſy on that 
account, that, even after Bleeding, and the Abtinence which 
preceded it, they allowed the Patient but a lender Nouriſh- 
ment, which ordinarily conſiſted in a Broth made of Water 
and Wheaten-meal, prepared after à particular manner, and 
reduced into ſmall Grains, which they called Alira, that Name 
being common both to that ſort of Meal, and the Broth made 
of it. Cœlius prefers this Nouriſhment to the Ptiſan of Hip- 
crates, or to Barley-broth, which, be ſays, are flatulent and 

ngent, * 
Wo ſaid juſt now, that the Methodics reſerved their choiceſt 
Medicines for the third Day 3 which ſuppoſes thoſe 12 
before to be not dg) nn go > And indeed, during the two 
firſt Days, or the Time of Abſtinence, theſe. Phyſicians only 
ſuffered their Patients to waſh their Mouth with Water, or to 
drink a little of it, And, as to their other ment, they 
did nothing but anoint them, and cover them with Cataplaſms, 
and Wool dipt in 5% Oils, if it was a Dieaſe of Strifure, but 
in cold Oils for a Diſeaſe of Relaxation or Flux z to which Re- 
medy, in this laſt Caſe, they added refrigerating Fomentations, 
and the Application of all manner of aſtringent Topics, And, 
tho' theſe Remedies may appear to us but of little Significancy, 
py the Methodics had quite a different Notion of them, "They 

lieved, that, by confiringing or relaxing the external — 

the in were, in like manner, conſtringed or relaxed 3 and 
they laughed at other Phyſicians, who, being of a quite con- 
trary Sentiment, pretended, on certain Occations, to cure a 
Flux or Relaxation of the exterior Part, by opening the Pores of 
the interior, They did not trouble.themſelves about diſcover- 
ing, to a great Degree of Exactneſo, the proper Scat of the Diſ- 
order; but had recourſe to Relaxation and Conſtriction of the 
whole Body in general, in whatever Part the Flux or Strifture 
were diſcovered z and they continued the Uſe of theſe Remedies 
us; ſecond Day, or the Day appointed for Abſtinence, 

IAULOS, Jia, is one w performs a ſtrait Courſe ſor- 
wards and backwards, or from the Starting - place to the — 
and back again. The Word ſignifies alſo the Courſe itſelf 
Jiavau are accounted among the Sorts of Gymnaſtics by Hippo- 
crates, Lib. 1. & 2. de Diæta. 

It is derived from Jie, twice, and ava), a Station, becauſe 
the Courſe was performed back to the ſame Station; or from 
Jie, twice, and «vas, ſignifying, among other things, a Sta- 
dium, becauſe the Place of the Courſe was a Stadium in Length; 
ſo that, by running it forward and backward, they became 
Siavau, or ſuch as Fad run a Jiang, that is, two Stadia- 

DIAZOMA, dds The Diaphragm. 

DIAZOSTER, ip. A Name for the twelfth Verte · 
bra of the Back, ſo , becauſe the (r, Belt, lies upon it. 

DICAOS, J, has a Variety and Multiplicity of Sig- 
nifications in Hippocrates; for ſometimes it is the ſame as 
buaoy®, or agreeable to Reaſon ; ſometimes it is taken ſor 
3 , equal or alike ; in ſome Places it bears the Senſe of 

coc and 5ants, that is, equal and even, or equable ; It ſignifies 

alſo ovppiger, convenient or accommodated ; alſo juſt, com- 
plete, natural, beſt, and fitteſt ; in which Senſes it is applied to 
the Phyſician, Method of Cure, Situation of Parts, Diet, and 
many other _ 

DICENTETON, Aue The Name of a hot and 


acrid Collyrium, deſcrib'd by Paulus Ægineta, L. 3. C. 13. 
' DICHALCON, AM. A Weight equal to two 
#reola, or one Third of an Obolus. 


© DICHASTERES, JN if. The Dentes Inciſores, 
DICHOPHYIA, ehe. A Diſtemper of the Hairs, 


which confiſts in their ing forked; Galen, } 
_ DICOCTA, Viale. Water firſt heated, and then refris 
gerated with Snow. Galen. Method. Medendi, L. 7. C. 4. 
# 0 88875 [ . Bifid. ; | 
2 8, dJixef@', from Jie, twice, and ae, to 
An Appellation of a certain Pulſe, in which the Artery beats, 
4s it were, double. Dr. Nibill, a late Author, has given ſome 
very remarkable Obſervations relative to this ſort, of Pulſe, 


which he calls, not i ly, the Rebounding Pulſe, made by 
Dr, Solano, a Spaniſþ Phyſician, and confirmed by a great many 
Caſes. The Pol Dicrotus, lays Be, of the Antients, which, 
in Engliſh, may ly called the Rebounding . is a 
certain of a future critical Hemorrhage by the Noſe. 


When the rebounding Pulſe appears at or about every thirtieth 
follows in four Da rr bs ſome- 
what ſooner or later; when it recurs at ev th Pulſa- 
tion, the Hæmorrhage ſupervenes in three s; when it is 
obſerved at ev ne 
* Does and z half ; laſtly, when ＋ 4 at every fourth, 
third, ſecond Pulſation, or is continual, „** 
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be expected within the Space of twenty-four Hours. Therefore, 
in I, the ſhorter the Periods' of Pulſation, at which the 
Rehounding recurs, the nearer the Hzmorrhage. | 

Sometimes Nature runs regularly through all the fore-men- 
tioned P ns of the critical Pulſe, from its firſt Appearance 
at every thirtieth, down to every ſingle Pulſation ; by which the 
Hem e is foreſeen gradually 1 in the ſame 
Degrees: ſometimes inordinately 
morrhage, and then the . of the Pulſe recurs with 
more or leſs Frequency in the ſame Proportion; and when this 
returns in variable ſhifting Periods, the Time at which the 
Hæmor is to happen, cannot be exactly determined. 

When the Artery rebounds upon the Finger with great Ce- 
lerity, and very briſkly follows the firſt Stroke, the Hæmor- 
rhage is juſt at hand ; and if then it ſhould delay a little, it 
will appear on the Patient's blowing his Noſe. 

The Quantity of the Hzmorrhage is foreſeen by the Vigour 
with which the Artery rebounds, compar'd exactly with the 
Force of the firſt Stroke, be this either vehement or languid. 
Thus, when the Artery rebounds with leſs Moment than the 
firſt Stroke has impreſs'd on the Finger, then is the Hzmor- 
rhage to be ſmall, and vice verſa ; but when the Rebounding 
of the Artery, and the firſt Stroke, are of equal Vigour, the 
Hzmorrhage is to be moderate. | | 

According as the Blood flows, the Rebounding of the Ar- 
tery ſlackens gradually, until it entirely diſappears ſoon after 
the Criſis ; and this gradual Remiſſion of the Rebounding is 
the Sign of an immediately preceding Hemorrhage. 

If, after the Hzmorrhage, the rebounding Pulſe ſhould 
continue, or appear again, it denotes another Criſis of the ſame 
Kind, according to the above-mention'd Rules. 

When the Kebounding of the Artery is more evident in 
one Wriſt than in the other, the Blood frequently flows in 
great Abundance from the Noſtrils of the fame Side, in which 
the Rebounding is more, evident. Nihil. 

Theſe Obſervations will be of very great Importance in 
Phyſic, provided Experience confirms the Truth of what is 
here laid down. | 

DICTAMNITES, 1x7 eprirns iwss, A Wine medicated 
with Dittany, deſcrib'd by Dieſcorides, L. 5. C. 57. It is 
made by macerating four Drams of Dittany in eight Cotylas 
of Muſt, It is a good Remedy againſt Nauſeas, and promotes 
the Lochia and Menſes. 

DICTAMNUS. Dittany. The Characters are, 

The Flower-cup conſiſts of two Leaves ; after that, another 
athwart the former ; and again, a third in like manner, until 
a ſcaly Head be thence form'd : Out of the Centre of all 
theſe Scales grows a Flower, whoſe Creſt is ere, roundiſh, 
and bifid: The Beard is divided into three Parts; two Floſ- 
cules, one on each Side, come forth from leafy Scales, together 
with Whorles, collected into a long looſe Spike. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Dictamnus; Creticus. 257 C. B. P. 222. Park. 
Theat. 27. Raii Hift. 1. 537. . Oxon. 3. 357. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 178. Rupp. Flor. Fen. 191. Diftamnus Creticus five vera, 
J. B. 3. 253- Diftamnus vel Dictamnum, Chab. 420. Diftam- 
num d Ger. 65 1. Emac. 795. Origamm Creticum lati- 
folium, tomenteſum, ſeu Dittamnus Creticus, Elem. Bot. 167. 
Tourn. Inſt. 199. DITTANY OF CRETE, OR CANDY. 
Dale. . 

The true Dittan 


any great Height, 


of Crete is a Plant which riſes not to 
ving a woody fibrous Root, from which 
ſpring ſeveral ſquare hairy Stalks, which have two round 
2 at a Joint, cover'd over pretty thick with a white 
Down or Cotton: On the Top of the Stalks grow long ſcal 

Heads, of a greeniſh purple Colour ; among which come for 

ſmall labiated purple Flowers, like thoſe of Origanum. The 
Leaves have an agreeable aromatic Smell. This Plant grows 
chiefly in the Iſland of Crete, or Candy, flowering in Tune. 


The Leaves A uſed. There is a good Quantity of it 


t into Venice Treacle, Mithridate, and Diaſcordium. Mil- 
ler's Bot. Off. | 

Geoffroy informs us, that this Leaf has always been look'd 
upon as an excellent erz and powerful Cordial; it is 
likewiſe an Emmenagogue and Diuretic. 5 

It has all the Virtues of the Garden Pulegium (Fenyrojal), 
but in a much greater Degree ; for not only when it is drank, 
but barely applied, or uſed in Suffumigations, it expels the 
dead Feetus, 
are wounded with Arrows, expel them 
The Herb, apply'd, draws out 8 the Soles of the 
Feet, or any other Parts of the Body. It is effectual againſt 
Pains of the Spleen, by diminiſhing that Part. The Root is 
heating in the Mouth, and accelerates the Birth; and the 
Juice, drank in Wine, relieves thoſe who are bit by venomous 
Ani which are driven away by the Smell of the 


eating this Herb, 


nimals, 
Herb, and killed by its Touch, The Juice inſti'd into 
Wounds inſlicted by Weapons, or venomous Bites, and drank 
at the ſame time, is a preſent Remedy. Thus far Digſco- 


haſtens or delays the Hz-_ 


ſay, that in Crete, the Goats, when they 


DIG 


Hippocrates, as Galen informs us, reckon'd Dittany as as 
of the beſt Medicines that he knew for ati the Secun- 


dines, and, if drank in Wine, for a falſe Conception. It pro- 


vokes the Menſes, as Pliny fays, and expels the dead Fort 

even though it lies acroſs in the Uterus; and is not only 

in Potions, _ in 9 ** Suffumigations; and ſo 
t is its Virtue in ſuch that pregnant Women are 

E to admit it into their Chambers. | R 

Dadæus Dunus, as J. Baubine relates, being call'd to a 
Woman in Labour of a dead Fœtus, and given over by all, 
aſter trying other Medicines, exhibited to her, as ſhe fat in a 
Bath, half a Scruple of the Powder of the Leaves of Cretan 
Dittany in - 11+. meh. which done, he n, as he ſaid, 
to entertain Hopes of Succeſs; for all Things ſeem'd to tend to 
the Bottom of the Belly. She paſſed that Night in a tolerable 
Condition, though without Sleep, and, before Day-break, was 
happily deliver'd of her Burden. Dittany has, moreover, this 
Advantage, that it is eaſy to be taken ; whereas other Things, 
which are expulſive of a dead Feetus, are either too bitter, or 
fetid, or too acrimonious, or unfriendly to the Stomach, and 
may poſſibly do Miſchief, Raii Hift. Plant. 

2. Dictamnus; montis Sipyli ; Origani foliis, Fler. 2. 79. 
Origanum montis Sipyli. H. L. 463. Ic. & Deſcr. Origanum, 
ſpicatum, montis $ 7 lit glabris, Whel. Raii Hi . 
DITTANY FRO OUN I SIPYLUS, WITH W 
MARJORAM-LEAVES. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 

DICTYOIDES, 4#7uoed's, from Jixrve, a Net. A 
Name for the Rete Mirabile, See Capur. | 

DIDYME, uh. A Name for the Root of the Orchis. 
Galen, Exeg. 

DIDYMAZA; Jiduuala. The Name of a Malagma, or 
Cataplaſm, in Galen, de Comp. M. 1. Loc. L. 10. C. 2. 

DIDYMI, Jiu, properly Twins. But the Tefticles 
are call'd by this Name; as alſo the ſmall Eminences in the 
Brain, call'd Tes. — 8 | 

DIECBOLION, :4x83a/, The ſame as Ecnolion, a 
Medicine cauſing Abortion. * 

DIELECTRON, , jaixres, The Name of a Troche 
in Marcellus Empiricus, C. 16. fo call'd from Amber, (ix en 
23 Ingredient. 2 1 

DIEMEA. A Term coin'd by Paracelſus, It imports a 
kind of Spirit, which, he ſays, reſides in Stones. 

DIENEZ. The fame as Diemez. Rulandus. 

DIERVILLA. The Name of a Plant fo call'd by Towrne- 
fort, from Mr. Dierville, a Surgeon, who brought it from 
Acadia, We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant, | 

The Characters are, | 

It hath a Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which is tubulous, 
and divided into five Parts, The Ovary, which crowns the 
Pointal, is produc'd from the Centre of the two-leav'd Calyx ; 
and, aſter the Flower is paſs'd, it becomes a pyramidal Fruit, 
divided into four Cells, which are fill'd — ſmall Seeds. 
Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 

Bierhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
the Diervilla ; Acadienſis ; fruticoſa ; flore luteo. 7. Ac. Reg. 
Sc. 700. T. 7. F. 1. H. SHRUBBY DIERVILLA OF 
ACADIA, 001 TH A YELLOW FLOWER. Beerb. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. r. | 

I find no medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to this Plant. 

. DIESIS, &izors, from nu, to tranſmit. Tranſmiſſion 
or Diviſion: It alſo imports HumeQation, or Irrigation ; and 
is then derived from 4inz/, to moiſten. | | 

DIEXODOS, Akedes, from 4%, and Codec, a Way by 
which any thing paſſes. In Hippocrates, it ſignifies the Deſcent 
or Paſſage of the Excrement by the Anus. _ 

DIFF LATIO. Tranſpiration. "KEW 

DIGASTRICUS Muſcutus, from dis, importing double, 
and vs p, a Belly. A Muſcle of the lower Jaw, deſcrib'd 
under the Article CArvf rr. 7 

DIGESTIO. Digeſtion, in -Surgery, is, the diſpoſing an 
Ulcer or Wound to N or diſcharge good Pus, by the 
Application of proper Medicines. 5£ ph | 

n Chymiſtry, it imports the expoſing a Body to a ſmall 

ee of Heat for a conſiderable time, in order to it, 
and diſpoſe its finer Parts to ſeparate from the reſt. I = in 
extracting T inctures, the Body from whence the Tincture is to 
— drawn, is ſet, together with the Menſtruum, in a gentle 

eat. . J 

DIGESTIVUM. A Digeſtive, or Medicine apply'd to 
Wounds, in order to promote a good ration, or f orma- 
tion of Matter. Turpentine, with the Volk of an Egg, 
Oleum Hyperici, Linimentum Arczi, and Baſilicon, are ge- 
nerally uſed with this View. | Ti 

DiGrr ALIS. | e e 

The Leaves are produc'd alternately on the Branches. The 
Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided into 
ſix ample long Segments: The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, 
is tuberoſe compreſs d, and a little reflex d at the Brim: 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in à long Spike, and always grow 

upon 


S. 


p as 5 #4 ate | 
11 * * I | 2 1 
Py _—_ * 4 15 . 7 1 . So 


„ of The rer Famer be 
comes a roundiſh Fruit, which ends in a Ter 
che Middle ; has two Cells, in Which are contain 

ſmall Seeds. 

* Beerhaave mentions eleven Species of this Plant 3 which 
* 

At „Di purpurea; folio. aſpero. C. B. Pim. : 

8 4 228. Hift. Oxon. 2 478. Digitalis. 082 i 

G 267. Rivin. Itr. Mon. 104. Dat: Cat. Gill 145. Di- 


i lis 178.5 Ger. 677 E J. B. 2. 81a. Raii 
fra Synop. 3+ 1. 32+ Phyt. Brit. 
' : * - bp. Pee. Jen: Tom, Ia 165. 


$M Bot. 05 Dig 


L ah vai. Park. Theat. 
Dell 


05% FOX- 
ox-glove has 1 lower Leaves long, large „ 
inted, ſome what rough, hairy, and indented about 
es ; the Stalks ariſe to be two or three Foot high, with 
ſeveral ſmaller Leaves growing on them. r are ſet in 
a long Spike, all on one Side of the Stalk ; the and 
hollow, - in like a Thimble, of a reddiſh Colour, wb, 
the under Lip full of white Spots: Theſe are ſucceeded b 
oval Seed - veſſels, divided into two Cells, full of ſmall dark- 
brown Seed. The Root is long and large, of a brown Colour, 
and full of 1 It grows in Hedges and Lanes, and flowers 
* Flut © rh uſed inwardly, being firong 
RE bad uſed in ” ngly emetic, 
and working with Vidence upwards = downwards : Though 
Parkinſon extols a Decoction of it in Ale, with 2 The 
roots, as an approv'd Medicine for the Falling Sickneſs. 
Ointment made of the Flowers and May Butter is ver 
commended by. the late Dr. Hulſe for ſcrophulous 
which run much, and are full of Matter, dreſſing them 8 
the Ointment, and purging two or three times a Week with 
convenient es Officinal A are only the Un- 
guentum Digitalis. Miller's Bat 
This Plant is eſteem'd 5 Geſner relates, that in 
Bolonia they oo call it Aralda, and have a Proverb, fralda hi 
tutte piage fs Parkinſon bruiſed it, and applied it with 
Succeſs to rophulous Tumors. The Ointment of Fox-glove 
— reſolvent. Lobel ſays, the Decoction of it purges 
y, both upwards and downwards. Martyn's Tourne- 


| The UNGUENTUM DriciTALs; or, Ointment of Fox- 
GLOVE. | 


Take of the whole Plant of Fox-glove any 
bill it ina ſufficient Quantity of freſh Butter; which nk 
out, and boil again with more of the Plant, as 
which repeat à third time, and, make inte an. Unt 
ment. | 


2. Digitalis; rubella ; folio aſpero. 5. 
. Digitalis ; alba; folio aſpero. C. B. P. nn 
478. 
4. Digitalis; Hiſpanica ; purpurea; minor. 7. 165. 
5. Divitalis; latifolia ; acre ferrugineo. AM. 17 25 8. H. 
R. Par.  BROAD-LEAV'D F OX GLOVE, La 8H 
IRON-COLOUR'D F LOWER. 


6. Digitalis ; lutea ; fore. C. B. P. „A. H. 2. 
9. OX-GLOVE WITH A LARGE W 
FLOWER... 
Digitalis ; lutea ; minore flore. M. H. 2. 479- 
© Digitalis; Orientalis; folio z flore albido, 7. 
ASTERN FOX-GLOVE, ITH AGOAT'S- 
Bab EAR AND A WHITISH FLOWER. 


9. 9 eee ; Acanthoides ; fruteſcens ; flore 
aureo. H. A. 2. 105, H. R. D. SHRUBBY FOX-GLOVE, 
WITH A GOLD-COLOUR'D FLOWER. 
© 10. Digitalis; anguſtifolia ; flore fe C. B. P. 
AH. H. 2. 478. NARROW-LEAV” FOX-GLOVE, 
WITH AN {RON-COLOUR'D FLOWER. 
I. r minima ; Gratiola dicta. Hi,. Oxon. 2. 479- 
Boerh. Ind. A. 229. Tourn. Inft. 165. Elem. Bot. 135. Gratiola, 
Offic.- Ger. 466. Emac. 581. Ralf Hat. 2. 1885. Rivin. Irr. 
M. 126. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 200. J. B. 3. 434. Gratiola, Gratia 
De Chab. 475. Buxb, 149. Gratiala vulgaris, Park. Theat. 
Gratiola, Centaurioi 1 C. B. Pin. 279. HEDGE- 
"H ag Dale. | 
ge- hyſſop is but a ſmall Plant, having gester Cieep- 
ing Roots, from which ſpring ſeveral ſquare Stalks farce a 
Foot high, with two long, narrow, ſharp-pointed Leaves, 
like common Hyſſop, ſet at every . z among which come 
forth the Flowers, on ſhort Foot-ftalks, one at a Joint, being 
and hollow, not much unlike the Flowers 


{mall, long, 

Fox-glove in of divided at the End into four Segments, 
of a tow Gilles and are ſucceeded by Seed- 
vl divided into two Partitions, full of very ſmall . 

ws on Teh. and other e 
in 


Vor. N ths 


. Tournefort, 


rallo-fungus candidi 


D116 


This a. Plant but uſed England though, it 
c— Mz 2 Purges of * 


riters 'as a he Dro 
> Kon blends ns 


choleric Humours, and ſerviceable 
The Gratiole, beinganalyſ Nr 
great deal of Acid, . and Lobel affirm, 
ſtrongly both , od Far and downwind for which 
Raten it is — <4 thoſe that have ly, Ca 
1 Textian or Lake oi Ague, or or . ſub 5 
Cameraria fays, tha Drop nd. 
mixed with Powder of Cinnamon 2 vi tha 
the Juice of Calamint ſhould be added to i ke ntermi 
Fevers, One Dram of the Gratiola is 
the like Quantity of the Infuſion in White- wine. 
half a Handful of its Leaves, and two Ounces of Manna, 
a Gallon of Water : _———_ and ſtrain the Infu- 


Gon through à Cloth, and it to drink warm, Martyn 


In the Hiforia Plantarum, publiſh'd under the Name of 
Boerhaave, it is ſaid, that the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth 
2 are ſo extremely poiſonous, and are 'd of ſuch 

of Acrimony, that exulcerate the Mouth, 
Face CEſopha "a s, and Stomach ; and that ſome, by ea 
accidentally - ruit, have contrafted Vomitings, and wi Dil 
enteries, Which were very difficult to cure; 

DIGITELLUS. _ A Name for ſeveral Funguſes, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues attributed to them, Cnr 
know of. Dr. Martyn, in his [Tranſlation of To 
no_ of Plants which grow about Paris, Nerf ag 

win 

vl Bibi, clævatus croceus. Clayaria militaris, Crocea, 


bs 4 aa clavatus albus, Clavaria alba, Piſtilli forma, 
Clavaria 


Vaill. 
Fell opts Ophiogloſſbider, niger, 
i by ides, nigra. 


grows on graſs rot. in a ; Cloſe next ee 


—_— _ at Comb-Park, in the Way to King/fon 
Digitellus coralliformis, luteus, minus ra 1 * 
bites fr Inſt. 69%, 5 . few W ＋ 8. 3, 
been fou ys ate Ens in 4. 
ole Wilmer, — of London, I have ſeen it on 
us ns and _ other Places about Cambridge. 
2 igitellus coralliformis, „ Fong minus ramoſus, _ 
+ albida, Inſt.” 5 . J. B 
Oi differs from the ei cf | 
6. Digitellus coralli Val 41 an minus ramoſur, Cie 
Py Digitellus coralliformis dilate uraſcens, Coralloides 
wraſcens, Inſt. 564. XIX. generis, eſculenterum fun- 
1 3 Quſ. Hit. 275. 

8. Di e major nigricani. xylon excrementum 
putridi akin, A Lo March, vez Mentz. Pug. 145 
6. On rotten Wood, in many Places, 

Digitellus ramoſus, niger, ſummitatibus albido 
et. Corallo-fungus digitatus, niger, apicibus albidis. 
Vaill. 41. Tha wes fou rern ree in Moor Barns 


Wiel, by Mr. Halfhyde, A 


10, Digitellus croceus, De es rab. ungus cro- 
ceus, "Ornithopodivide: Vaill. 41. * 7 


11. 4 ben g, compreſſus, varie divaricatus & im- 
plexus inter li 2 Corallo-f niger, com- 
fr, &C. This was en 10 t. James Park 


DIGI | 
For the . = Fingers, ſee "777 0 


For an "Actougt of Fractures of fd di ſee Faa- 
CTURA, 


For Luxations of the Fingers, ſee LuxaTio. 
The NO of FinGtrs which grow together. 
oe vans e that the Toes 8 
5 Children are A 5 
two different a 1 ny 
: 34 


join d and gl e Goa as it were, by 
an 20 Intermed Coat, like. LI eet of a 2 55 

grown ons, will grow 
burnt or exulcerated, 


they are 
not treated carefully 5 2 particularly, if they are bound 2 
WHOS proper 
ol or dee ar of the Fingers not only disfigures the Hand, 


We. induces a y Inconveniences, cons ought to 
make it their Halen ed cpr them with A Der- 


by cuttic 
Pair of 
* 


130 


a clo 


terity : And this may be done two 
TUES „ Tunic he Help of s of a 


Wan 


thedints Coat, ibey are to be becürstely ſeparated” frm each 
by a ſmall Knife. But, leſt ey wer grow together 
uring the Cure, they muſt be bound up with à nar- 
w Roller about a Finger's Breadth, impregnated with Lime- 
water, Spirit of Wine, or ſome vulnerary Water ; and each 
Finger ' muſt be ſeparately bound up, till all of them are per- 
fectly beal'd. I have obſerved, frequently, ſome Fingers, after 
ing, a Wound, or ſome ſuch Injury, adhere fo cloſely 
40 tet or OT EE OT 
opened, But that.young Surgeons may not be igno- 
2 of what they ought * in ſuch a Caſe, I ſhall, in a 
Words, deſcribe Method I uſed in wt. three Pa- 
nts, I carefully ſeparated, with a Knife, thoſe Fingers 
rom the Hand, without doing the leaſt Injury to the Tendons ; 
and after applying Lint, Compreſſes, and vulnerary Balſam, 
together with a Piece of Paſtboard, I fo treated all the Wounds, 
us to'preſerve the Fingers always extended, till they were per- 
y conglutinated. At each Dreſiing, the Fingers are to be 
moves 4 ſome time, in order to prevent their becoming rigid. 
ift. Chirurg. | 
 DIGLOSSON, I, from Jg, importing double, and 
ya, a Tongue, a Name for the Taurus Alexandrina, fo 
eall'd, becauſe above its Leaf there grows another leſſer Leaf, 
reſembli a Tongue. Blancard. , 
a | NOTIO. The fame as Dtaonovs, which ſee. 
. DIHAMATON, ie rd, dipd]or, from apa, Blood; the 
ame of an Antidote againſt Poiſons, deſcrib'd by Gale, Lib. 
2, de Antid, Cap. 8. and A gineta, Lib. 7. Cap, 11. It is ſo call'd, 
becauſe the Bloods of divers Animals enter its Compoſition. 
" DIHALON, % d, from 4x5, Salt, the Name of a 
Plaiſter prepared chiefly of common Salt and Nitre, and adapted 
to foul Ulcers : It is deſcribed by #yineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 17. 
DIHIDROS, Jide, from idee, Sweat, is in 
Galen's Eregeſit, moiſt and ſweating. 
DHPETES, Juri, in Hippocrates, Lib. 1. tel yurenn. 


is applied to y, Semen, and imports a fudden or immediate 


Defluxion, 

— DICALEGI, DITALEM. Tin. Ru- 
"ae | | 

. DILATATIO, %u e, df, Srvgvopts, a Dilata- 

tion, is an Affection of the Veſſels of the human Body, when 

they have their Dimenſions enlarged ;' and, in this Senſe, is 

oppoſed to Cunſtrictio, a Conſtriction. Sometimes it means the 
e as DrAsroLE, which ſee. | | 

- DILATATORES Alarum Nafi, are Muſcles which dilate 

the Ala of the Noſe ; for a Deſcription of which ſee CApur. 

 DILATATORIVUM, 4 chirurgicat Inſtrument for dilating 

the Mouth, Caftellus. ; WIE 

DILUENTTA, Diluents, are ſuch Things as cauſe or in- 
Treaſe'a Fluidity in Subſtances. Blancard. 

DILUTUM, diluted, is ſpoken of what has paſſed under 
the Action of Diluents ; but Dilutum, taken ſubſtancively, is 
a Liquid in which any thing has been for ſome time maccrated 
and. infuſed ; and fo is the ſame as Inffio. Blancard. 

_ DILYT FA, Mavraia, in Myrepſur, Set. 3. Cap. 12. 
is, as Fuchfius ſays, the Fat of ſome Animal unknown, 

DINIC A, from Cris, to turn round, are Medicines againſt 
a Vertigo. Blancard. | | 
' DINOS, dives.” The Vertigo. See VERTIGO. 

' DIOBOLON, dev, the Weight of two Oboli, or one 
Scruple : It is alfo call'd Gramma. Caftellus. 0 
15 DIOCRES, the Name of a Paſtil in Myrepſus, Cap. 49. 


Set. 41. | | 
— DIODOS, Jobe. The fame as Dig xop0s, which ſee. 
_ DIOENANTHES, J bidde, the Name of an Epithem 
tgainſt the Cholera Mrbus, in Trallian, Lib. 5. Cap. 44: 
DIOLOS Artes, Jide ages, in Hippocrates, Lib, tet 287 
Mac Tabor, ſignifies new. Bread. e hs e 
_ _ DIOMEDEA AVB, the Heron, or Hern, ſo call'd from 
Dionieder, whoſe Companions, as the Fable ſays, were con- 
verted into Herns, See ARDEA. .. . n 
DION, Jie, the Name of a Month in which the autummal 
Equinox happen d: It was only in Uſe among the Macedonians. 
Gal. Cem. 1. in 1. Epid. Ps. TO” EE 
© DIONCOSIS, ] x "008 (from 5, a Tumor) Tume- 
ion, Ampliation, is a Word in Uſe among the Methodics, 
which they intend to ſignify a Diſtention of the Body by a 
ation of excrementitious. Parts, or from a Diffuſion of 


e Humours. Gale, de optima Sefta. © "or 
 DIONIS' COLLYRIUM, the Name. of a Collyrium in 
Oita Sjnop/. Lib. 3. from its Author Diess. ] 
95 ON A, u,, the Name of a Plaiſter for Abſceſſes, 


7 by Hera the decian, and the fame as Diony/fia 


8 Emplaſirum ; the Preparation, of Which fee under Abs- 


US. | 5 | 
\ IONYSTANUM EMPLASTRUM. Se the peechding 


ard, _ "gy! 
 DIONYSISCI, Navi har, Serial tain bony Eminehcts near the 
1 es; they. are alſd call'd Mes, Horns, from Alves, 


+ Bacchus, whom the Poets deſcribe with Horns, Cafteilus. = 


DIONYSIUS, ame, an eminent antictit Surgeon, whoke 
Plaiſters and Collyria are defcrib'd in Colſut, Lib. 6. Cap. 6. 
It is alſo a Name for Zrpidilm, Dittander. Caftellus. 5 

DIONYSOS, 4:iyvaws, the Name of a Colly rium in Aetiur, 
Titrab. 2. Serm. 3. which may be reckon'd athong the Bis- 
ſmyrna and Chiacg ; for it contains Myrrh, and is levigated in 
Chian Wine; A yinttd has much the ſame Compolition utter 
the Titles of Collyriam  Malabathrinum; and 1/otheon.” © 

DIOPORON, the Name of a Medicine for the Quitiſey, 
in Qæliur Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. Lib." 3. Cap. 3. which, as 
. 

! Pliny, . Nat. Lib. 23. Cop: 1 is deri 
1 Fruit. * Wy 
DIOPSYRUS, A Name for the Meſpilus ; folio rotun- 


diorr; fruttu nigro, ' ſubdulci. | ; 

BIO TKA. 7, „ froth Jiu, to ſee through. 
The Name of an Inſtrument ſor dilating the natural Caviric 
in order to examine their State. Thus a Specalum Uteri, or a 
„ ORE, vas qu 
| „ Jionres. ame for the is Specu- 
lar, Muſcoyy Glas. er * 
' DIOPTRISMOS; 9tertbibiu%. The Operation which con- 
fiſts in dilating the natural Paſfages with a Dicptra, or Spe- 


| DIOROBON, 7. beige A Medicine defcrib'd by Tha!- 
2 Z. 5. C. 4. in which Vetches (Se,) are an Ingre- 
 DIORRHOSIS; bb, of Diorifis, I\tpanic, from 323, 
or dis, Serum. A Converſion of the Humours into Serum 
and Water, "Hippocrates. | 
 DIORTHOSIS, e,, from ifNt, right. A Recdif- 
cation or Reſtitution of a fraftur'd Limb into its natural 
Situation. | | | 

DIOSANTHOS. A Name for the Curpephyllus; tenui- 
falius ; plumarius ; flore pleno, parpuraſcente. 

It is a kind of ſingle wild Pink, with ſmall Leaves fidel 
Jagged, like Fringe or Feathers; of a white or carnati 
our, F. 

The Flowers are cephalic, reſiſt Poiſon, are good for the 
Stone and Epilepſy. 2 des Drogues. + | 
| DOS CREA. A Plant ſo by Father Plumier, in 
Honour of Dioſcorides. We have no Engliſh Name for it. The 
Characters are as follows; It has a ſpreading Bell-ſhap'd Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divided at the Extremity into 
ſeveral Parts; from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which. after- 
wards becomes a triangular Fruit, divided into thee Cells, in 
which are contained orbicular bo Seeds, 
The Species are, * ; 

1. Dioſcorea ſcandint, Foliis Tamni, Fructu racemeſo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, CLIMBING DIOSCOREA, WITH BLACK 
BRION Y-LEAVES,. AND THE FRUIT GROWING 
IN CLUSTERS, | | | 

2. Dio ſcorea ſcaritetis, Folio haftato, Fruttu racemoſo. 
Houſt, IMBING DIOSCOREA, WITH A SPEAR- 
SHAP'D LEAF, AND CLUSTER'D FRUIT. | 
SE 8 Falio Ne acuminato, Fruttu 
racembſo, Houſt. CLIMBIN DIOSCOREA, WITH A 
ROUNDISH LEAF, ENDING IN A POINT; AND 


CLUSTER'D FRUIT. ' Miller's Diftionary. 
I find no Virtues aſcrib'd to this Plant. 1 1 

DIOSCURI, u, e:. A Name in Caſſius, Prob. 30. and 
the Author of the, Definitiones Medice, for the Parotides ; 
given them, as, Ci ſuppoſes, on account of their being a 

ppy Prognoſtic of , Recovery from an acute Diſeaſe ; as the 
Appearance of the Dieſcuri, or Caſtor and Pollux, two Lights 
ſo calld, were to Mariners a welcome Sign of the Abatement 
of a Tempeſt. The Word is compounded of ag, the Geni- 
tive Caſe of Ztot, Jupiter, and xen, for aden, Sons, that is, 
Sons of Fupiter. . _. ; 

D 'HYRON, JuioÞverr, otherwiſe S1convegr, in Thee- 
pbraſt. Hift. Plant. Lib. 3. Cap. 13. is 4 Sort of Fruit like a 
Cherry; but reckon'd by Galen, de Alim. Fac, Lib. 2. Cap. 38. 
82 the Aliments of ſmall Nouriſhment, and bad Juice. 

ellus. _ _ ** | 

"DIOSPOLITICON, 2970a/:x3r, a compound carminative 
Medicine, of which we have two Deſcriptions in Galen, de 
Sanit. tuenda, Lib. 4. Cap. 5. And P. #gineta, L. 3. Cap. 

1. reckons it among Antidotes, by the Name of Dieſpolites, 
tog e e. | 
© DIOTA; A wooden Veſſel! or Cup, incruſted with Reſin, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, and Ginger, in Uſe among the Inhabitants 
of Lower Germany, and other Northern tries, With an 
Intent to give a greater Sayour to their Beer. Rhodius ad Scri- 
e 112 Name 
ELAUM. The Name of a Malagma, mentioned 
by Calis  Aurelianus, Chron, L. 5. C. 2. as e Appli- 
75 at the latter End of the Gout ;. and deſcrib'd by Aetius. 
t is" thus call'd from the Oil and Vinegar in its Compo- 


DIOXUS. 


Form. e 
uſcari, obſeletiore fort, 


HROS; 4ipezt: A Scat or Chair. Migpeera 
tions a Chair; the Sear of which was to be made of twiſted 


-DIPCADI. A Name for 
ix wa virente. 
ue e 


for the Convenience of introducing a Pipe through it, 
into the Vagina of a Woman, ſeated upon it; and through 
that a Vapour, by way of Fomentation, or Suffumigation. 
.. Moſchion, in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Women, C. 46. 
7. deſcribes a Chair convenient for Women in Labour ; and 
a in his Treatiſe on Mid wifry, does the fame. 
DlPHRYGES, Om. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 14. Worm. 
Muf. 133. Charlt. Foll. 55. Schrod. 3. 359. Schw. 376: Matth: 
Ed. +368. \Diapbryyes; Muſe. 461. SCUREF. Dale. 
Tbere are ſuppoſed to be three Species of Diphryges ; one 
metallic, which is produced only in Cypras, where it is taken 
up from the Bottom of a certain deep Pool or Gulph, mix'd 
with Clay and Dirt; then dry'd in the Sun, and afterwards 
cover'd with. dry Sticks, and burnt, Hence it is call'd Di- 
3 [Sigguyts, from dis, twice, and ggvye, to torrefy] 
ecauſe it is burnt; dry'd, and, as it were, torrefy'd by the 
Sun, and the dry ſmall Wood: Another Species of Diphryges 
is a fort of Sediment, or Drofs, which is ſeparated in the 
Working of Copper; for, after the Affuſion of cold Water, in 
the ſame manner as was directed for the Flos Eris, [See the 
Article Es] there will be found, after taking out . 
, this Kind of Dipbryges, adhering to the Bottom -of t 
urnace, and much reſembling the Copper, both in Taſte and 
Aſtringency. The third Species is made in the following man- 
2 take the Stone Pyrites, and calcine it for ſeveral 
Days together in a Furnace, till it acquires the Colour of Ver- 
milion ; which done, they take it out, and lay it aſide. Some 
affirm this Species to be produced only of the Matter which 
perfects the r-ftone, when this Matter, being torrefy'd 
in what they call the Area, is thence removed into Pits, and 
there burnt ; for it lies all round the Pits, and is found as well 
after as before the Removal of the Stones. The beſt Di- 
es is what taſtes of , is zruginous, aſtringent, and 
vehemenitly drying upon the Tongue ; Qualities, of which burnt 
Oker, though ſold for Diphryges, is deſtitute. 
4 T 
It is an Aſtringent, a potent Cleanſer, Abſterſive, and 
Drier ; es Excreſcences of Fleſh ; induces malignant and 
ing Ulcers to cicatrize ; and, mix'd with Turpentine or 
rate, diſcuſſes an Abſceſs. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 120. 
It is a fort of metallic Recrement, which ſubſides by an 
Affuſiom of cold Water on the melted Copper in the Furnace. 


At preſent the Shops are u uainted with it. 
4 lity, irſelf 2 


It is of a mixed Quality, containing in 
-moderately aſtringent, and moderately acrimonious ; for whic 


3 it is a very good Remedy for all ſtubborn Ulcers. 


DIPHTHERA, d:g6igz. An entire Goat-ſkin. The ſame 
as ISALE, or IXALE. ; 
DIPLANGIUM. The fame as DirIoMA, which fee. 
DIPLOE, 47a, The ſoft Meditullium, which lies be- 
-twixt the two Laminæ of the Bones of the Cranium. 
DIPLOMA, i. A double Veſſel. To boil in Di- 
plomate, is to ſet one Veſſel, containing the Ingredients in- 
[tended to be ated upon, in another larger Veſſel full of 
Water ; and to this laſt Veſſel the Fire is to be apply d. 
 DIPNOOS; u, from die, importing le, and 
yd, to breathe. An Epithet of Wounds, which penetrate 
into ſome Cavity, or quite through a Part; or have two Spi- 
racula, or Orifices, | | | | 
_- DIPSA, Jia. Thirſt; „e 
DIPSACOS, Jude, from Aa, Thirſt. A Name for 
the Diabetes. But, in Botany, r 
Dl SAC Us is the Teaſel. 5 
The Characters are, | A 9 
The Root lives two Years ; the Leaves are conjugated and 
prickly on the Jower Part of the Rib. The End of the Pedicle is 
expanded into many long and narrow Leaves, ending in a Prickle, 
and, like a Calyx, ſurrounding a conic, g obtuſe Head. 
This Head conſiſts of a long, . conoidal Axis 5 round which 
rigid, ſhort, — and aculeated ſmall Leaves, ſurniſh'd 
with a ſerrated Apex, and ſerving as a Calyx to the Floſcules. 
From the loweſt hollow Part of tis nal — 
tetragonal Ovary, whoſe Apex is furniſhed with a foljaceous 
quadrangular Crown, and terminated with a fungous orbicular 
ta; from whoſe Centre proceeds a Tube, furniſh'd 
with a large Apex. From the Apex of the Ovary,” within its 
Crown, ariſe a tubulous, „ quadrifid Floſcule, 
furniſhed with fouf Stamina, pr g from the internal Sides 
of the Floſcule, and raiſed far above the ſuperior Parts of the 


- 
R 


PFloſcule. All theſe Parts, being affixed very cloſely an denſely 
to the ſame Axis, conſtitute the Head 
Index alter, Par. 1. 


of the Plant, Derrbaave, 


vo ” 
”"# 


„ ariſes a long 


75 Brel 4 220 * "EF * four Specie: 
1. acus ; Sylveſtris ; aut V 
5. A. Oxon. 


166 Dy 


5 

of e Plant ; Which are 
te OBS: mejor. C. N. 
168. Boers. A. 177. Towrn. 

382. -Synop. 3. 192." Dipſacur 5 
Park. 984. Die, fror Car 


352. Dipſacur, Labrum Vineris ad 
332. Dipfe 


iſt. 1. 
er. 1004. 
Fullonum Wofris, Ch 


margines, V. : Bot. 1. 42. WILD 
EASEL: 3 1 
The wild Teaſe! grows as and highy or rather 


iff-creſted and prickly 

eſpecially in the upper Part: The Stalk is — ſingle, di- 
vided into ſeveral Branches 3; the lower Leaves are longy” tiar- 
row, and prickly underneath. The Leaves, which grow om the 
Stalks, are joined together, encompaſſing the Stalk, and N 
ing the Rain ; but it more particularly differs in the Heads, 

ich have their Prickles growing erect, and not crooked 
hooked, like the manur'd Teaſel ; and each Head having at the 
Bottom ſeveral ' prickly ſtiff Radii growing in a Circle about 
it: The Flowers py in particular Cells, and are fuceceded by 
the Seed; The Root is thick, and full of Fibres. It. grows 
upon Banks in the Borders of Fields, and flowers it June 


he Virtues of both this and the manured Teaſe} are much 
the fame ; the Roots, which are the only Part ufed; bei 
reckon'd-to have a cleanſing Faculty: The Antients commenc 
a Decotion of them in Wine, boif'd to a Confiſtetce, "and 
kept in = brazen Veſſel, to be applied to the Rhagades, or 
Clefts of the Fundament; and for a Fiſtula therein ; and to 
take away Warts. The Water, found ſtanding in the Hollow 
of the Lezves, is commended as a Collyrium to cool Inflin- 
mations of the Eyes, and as a Coſmetic to render the Fate 
fair. Miller's Bot. Of. 


2. Dipfacus ; ſativus, C. B. 375 J. Bi 3. 73. Ger. tot 
Emae. 1167. Park. 982 Raii Hift. 1. 482. Jynop. 3. 1 
a wy 3. 4 iþ _— __ Carduus = lo 3 

e. Dipſacus, Carduus . g R 
TEASEL Dale. ; 3 1 Y | 

The manur'd Teaſel grows to be a large tall Plant, with a 
Riff, hard, furrow'd, very prickly Stalk. The lower Leaves 
are long, large, and ſharp-pointed, indented about the 1 
ſmooth above, but having the middle Rib, of the under Furt, 
full of ſharp Prickles. | ; 
The Leaves, which grow upon the Stalks, wholly er 
them, like a Trough, or long Baſon, catching the Dew or Rain 
which falls, and are likewiſe prickly underneath; Stalks 
are divided into ſeveral Branches, ing on their Tops la 
Heads, full of crooked prickly Hooks; among which 
ſeveral purpliſh hollow Flowers, each in a pane Cell ; and 

The Root is 


after them come longiſh, ſquare, ſtriated 
pretty large and whitiſh, | | | 
* 9 — 2 5 ſor the Uſe of the 
workers, to dr :loths wi flowering in 
Miller's Bot. OF. 2 2 . 8 
It agrees in Virtues with the Dipſacus Fyuugſlrimn. 
The Dipſacus eures the — 9 — in general, reſiſts all 
— by a 2 nality, and is -a medicinal and 
voury Aliment. il ine, it purges by Urine as 
effe@uial as Af Fs 


than the manured, with ſuch a " 


The Root bruiſed, and mixed with Honey, has been found of 


extraordinary Virtue in Conſumptions that have been regarded 
in a manner as deſperate. Kaii = Plant. p 
IRS A laciniato. C. B. P. 385, J. B. 3. 75. 
H. 3. 168. 5. b 


74 Chab. 352 
Paſforis. Ger. Lene. 1168. Mere. 
382. Synop. 3. 192. SHEPHERDS-RO D. 
ä the Sides of Hedges, 
and e in Fuly. The Parts uſed\ in Medicine are the 
Leaves 3 the Water of which is commended by P. A gineta, 


for 4 depraved Appetite in Women ; and a Dram of the 
2 ibed, Prax. Mayern. for a Spitting of Blood. 


Dry Earth. But a certain 


z thick, and becoming 
ſmaller the Tail. Its whole Body is Va- 
iegated with black and fallow Spots, and its Head is flender. 
Bekddes the common Effects generally produced by he 


Bu of a Vipe thoſe bir by the Dip/ar ate ſeired with a 
Degree of den which is ablok nene even by th 
largeſt Quantities Liquor iſt, me time, no E 

ure inade, either by ine, Vong or Sweet. 


therefore, 


# 


= 


. 


* 


* 


this Animal, die, either of an exceflive Thirſt, when they 
not drink ; or, when they do, their Stomach, by the preter- 
natural Repletion, is diſtended and ruptur'd ; or the ſame Ac- 
cident happens to the Parts about the Region of the Groins, and 
lower Belly, as in dropſical Patients. For the Relief of Pa- 
tients of this Kind, the ſame Meaſures are to be taken as in 
the Bite of the common Viper ; only ſuch Medicines as pro- 
voke Urine are principally to be uſed, The Body is alſo to be 
render'd ſoluble by purgative Infuſions ; and a Vomiting is to 
be excited by oil, and Decoctions proper for that Purpoſe. 
To the Place where the Wound is immediately inflicted, after 
the — of 2 2 Scarification, the career - 
Cupping-glaſles, ens cut open, we are to apply Quick 
Lime da Ol. attractive Plaiſters, and the Theriaca. Astii 
Tetrabibl. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 22. 

Celſus, in the twenty - ſeventh Chapter of his fifth Book, 

forms us, that in Wounds inflicted by the Ceraftes, the 


ipſas, or the Hzmorrhois, the Bulk of an Egyptian Bean of 
dried Aſphodel is to be divided into two Doſes, adding A 
proper Quantity of Rue to each. Trefoil; alſo, Horſe-mint, 
and All-heal, [ Panaces] with Vinegar, ate equally beneficial : 
— alſo, Caſſia, and Cinnamon, may be ibited with 
cceſs. 


Aftuarius, in his ſixth Book de Methods Medendi, informs 
us, that in thoſe Patients who are bit by the Dipſas, a palpable 
Tumor appears on the Part; and that they are ſeized with a 
Thirſt which neither intermits, nor is capable of Alleviation. 
The Wounds inflicted by the Hzmorrhois, and the Dipſas, are 
fatal, becauſe Proof againſt the Power and Energy of Medi- 
cines. But we are to attempt the Relief of the Patient by 
the actual Cautery, if the Nature of the Part does not con- 
traindicate its Uſe, or by the Amputation of the Member. 
Then acrid Cataplaſms are to be applied, and Aliments of the 
ſame Quality are to be exhibited. Ehe Patient is alſo to drink 
unmix'd Wine, bathe frequently, and carefully perſiſt in the 
Uſe of ſuch other Meaſures, as are thought to haye a Tend- 
ency to promote his Cure. 

BiB ETICUS, Au. An Epithet for ſuch Things as 
cauſe Thirſt. : 

DIPSODES, Jad. Thirſty, 

DIPYRENON, Ju, from Jie, importing double, 
and Tug», properly a Berry, or Kernel, or the End of a 


do uſed it; 


made of Iron, 
Others, whom Hieronymus Mercur 
Opinion, the Diſcus was a certain Body, three 
Inches thick, ſomewhat more than a Foot in Length, ſome- 
times made of Stone, ſometimes of Iron, and ſometimes of 
Braſs. Hieronymus Mercurialis, the beſt Judge of theſe Mat- 
ters now extant, takes the greater Part of the Diſci of the 
Antients to have been of a plain Figure, reſembling that of 
a Lentil ; that, by the Advantage of this Form, they might be 
ſecured from breaking, when they fell from — 
Heights. Theſe Bodies they - threw into the Air; but in a 
manner quite different from that in which they threw their 


Darts; in throwing which, they extended the Arm, retracted 


it to a proper Degree, and then diſcharged the Inſtrument ; 
whereas, in throwing the Diſcus, they brought the Arm cloſe 
to the Trunk of the Body, hung it — and ſome what 
backwards; and thus, with a rotatory kind of Motion, threw 
822 That this was the manner in which it was 
wn, ſeems pretty obvious from this elegant Line in the 
twelfth Elegy of the third Book of Propertius ; TI 


Miffile nunc diſci pondus in orbe rotat. 


That the Figure of the Diſcus reſembled a Lentil, is not 
probable from Dis/corides, who call'd a Lentil Sox, wy 
manner, confirm'd by the Marble Statue of a Thrower of the 
Diſcus, preſerved at Rome, in the Houſe of Johannes Baptiſta 
Vittarius, ſince, in the Hand of this Statue, there is a Di r 
of the ſame Form with a Lentil, The Manner of throwing 
the Diſcus we alſo learn from the Statue of a Thrower of the 
Diſcus belonging to the Great Duke of Tuſcany. That there 
was a certain Art in throwing this Inſtrument, is certain, ſince 
the unſkilful Throwers were ridiculed, and frequently hurt 
ſome of the tors, in conſequence of their Want of due 
Dexterity. The Intentions of this Exerciſe were various : 
For it was uſed with a View to render Soldiers, in the Times 
of Peace, hardy and robuſt : Thus Homer, in the eleventh 
Book of his Iliad, ſuppoſes Achilles, when angry with Aa- 
memnon, to have drawn off his Myrmidons from l 
exerciſed them on the Sea- ſhore in throwing the Diſcus and 
Darts, in order to prevent that effeminate Turn; which a State 
of Peace palpably generates in the Minds of Men. All Authors 
have alſo agreed, that the Diſcus was an Exerciſe uſed by the 


Probe, reſembling a Berry. The Name of a Probe, with two Wireſtlers in their Conteſts, either for Glory, or the Enter- 
Buttons at one End. It is mentioned by Cælius Aurelianus, tainment of the Public, Galen, on the other hand, Aetius, 
Acut. L. 3. C. 3. and by Galen. Paulus Agineta, and Auicenna, enumerate the Throwing of 

DIPYROS, or DIPYRITES, dinves, or qurvel rue dre. the Diſcus among thoſe Exerciſes which were performed for 


Oo 
* 


Bread twice baked, from Jie, twice, and Toy, Fire. H. 
crates recommends the Uſe of this Sort of Bread in a Dropſy. 
Lib. de Morbis internis. 

DIRADIATIO. The fame as AcTiNoBOLIsMUS, which 


ſce. 
_  DIRCAXA. The Name for the CIRc aa, Inchanters 
Nightſhade. Oribaſius, in Medic. Collect. L. 11. 

IREC TOR. A hollow Inſtrument to guide the Inciſion- 
knife, from dirigo, to direct. Directores is alſo a Name for 
the Muſcles otherwiſe call'd ExECTORES Penis. 

DISCESSUS. A chymical Term, which the French call 
Depart, or Linguart. It _ in general any Separation of 
two Bodies before united; but it is peculiarly, applied to the 


is — oh by the Menftruum, but the Gold remains un- 
touch'd. 

DISCOIDES, in, An Epithet of the line Hu- 
mour of the Eye, in Aetius, Tetrabib. 2. L. 3. C. 1. from its 
round Form, like a Diſk. 

- DISCRETA Purgatio, in Fallepius, is that Sort of Pur- 
gation which evacuates a certain and determinate Humour. 
. DISCUS, ious. Truth, like ſome of the moſt precious 
Stones, is often ſo conceal'd and blended with other Things of 
a near Reſemblance, that it is hard to Sage the — 
the other, without the greateſt Care and Diligence. In no 
Inſtance does this Obſervation hold more remarkably true, than 
with reſpect to the Diſcus of the Antients, and the various 


in their gymnaſtic Art, for preſerving Health, and ſtrengthening 
the Conſtitution, is a Circumſtance of which we are ſufficiently 


certain ; but, as. to its Form, its Dimenſions, and various , 


Uſes, Authors diſagree ſo much, that we are, in a manner, 


obliged to put up with Probability, inſtead of Certainty : For of com 


ſome inform us, that the Diſcus was a certain round Inſtru- 
ment, ſometimes ſo heavy, that one Man was ſcarce ca 
of lifting it. Sometimes we find, that the Figure 
ftrument reſembled that of the Sun, 


of this In- 
ſince Alexander Trallian 


calls the Body of the Sun 4iox&-,. The Word Diſcus alſo way with more 


<c 


the Antients, a certain Veſlel, in which Diſhes 
were ſerved up to the Table. Enfathins, in 


theſe Words, aigner Thgnorro, in the 


ifhed, amo 
various K.i 
commenting 


upon U 
. eleventh Book of Homer's Iliad, tells us, that the Diſcus was ** ſuch Subſtances not having, in any degree, either a drawing 


And 


a heavy Stone, thrown in a particular Manner by thoſe who ** or a diſcutient Faculty. 


the fake of Health. | 

DISCUS, in Botany, is explained under the Article Bo- 
TANY, 

DISCUSSIO, dragienors, See DiapuorREsIs, + 

DISCUSSORIA, DISCUTIENTIA, dagogilixe, Diſcu- 
tients, are ſuch Medicines as by their Subtilty diſſolve a ſtag- 
nating or coagulated Fluid, and diſſipate the ſame without an 
external Solation of Continuity, 

Doctor Freind, in his Hiſtory of Phyſic, whilſt giving an 
Account of Aetius, remarks, that he ſpeaks very ſenſibly of 
Remedies deſign d for Diſcuſſing or Suppurating. | 

„When any Hardneſs,” ſays Aetius, begins, and ſome 
„ Senſe of Feeling ſtill remains, emollient Medicines ſhould 


Separation of Gold from Silver by Aqua-fortis ; where the Silver be applied, ſuch as, at the ſame time, moderately diſcuſs ; 


„ and many there are, which partake of both theſe Qualities : 
% For violent Diſcutients, which evacuate without ſoftening, 
% do, indeed, leſſen the Swelling ; but leave afterwards an 

„ incurable Evil. For, the thinner Humours being exhaled, 
<6 thoſe which are more groſs and terrene ſtay behind, and are 
<< not to be removed by Art: Therefore ſuch Applications 
« ſhould be uſed, as have a Mixture of both. Firſt, there- 
« fore, we ſhould try Emollients, then proceed to Diſcu- 
<« tients, and mix them, by degrees, with the other. The 
% Habit of. the Body muſt likewiſe be conſidered, as well as 
«© the Condition of the Swelling. By this means we may 
« attain to a wei = wy conjectural indeed, but not entirely 
« devoid of Art: And, by trying the two or 


Manners in which it was uſed. That it was a Body employ'd ** three Days, in the manner deſcrib'd, we may eaſily diſcern, 


„ whether we ſhould diminiſh or increaſe the Force of the 
„Medicine.“ And, when he comes to mention the Diſtin- 
ction between Diſcutients and Suppuratives, he is ſtill more 
explicit: Iboſe,“ ſays he, who have deſcribed the Virtues 
und Medicines, have called ſome Plaiſters draw- 


4 ing, ſome diſcuſſing: There are, too, thoſe which ſhare 


pable << both theſe. Qualities, which have a great Affinity one with 


% another: For thoſe that draw, do, at the fame time, diſ- 
« cuſs 3 and thoſe that diſcuſs, draw: And they act either 
ore Energy, according as the predominant 
Quality prevails. And therefore, when we reduce them to 
„the Form of a Plaiſter, we mix with them ſometimes Pitch, 
« ſometimes Wax, ſometimes Oil, or Roſin, and the like; 


if 
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he comes to give us a Detail of 
as 


Wor | 
Plaiſters us in Confuſion and Uncettainty as to 
Operation of them; and does not diſtinguiſh enough, which 
are moſt proper for Diſcuſſion, and which for Suppuration ; 
nay, often the ſame Plaiſter is recommended ftrongly'for both 
Intentions. What he ſays of ſome diſcufling Plaiſters, is very 
extraordinary, not to ſay extravagant ; he has one, which he 
tes a moſt wonderful Diſcuſſer of Abſceſſes; and that called 
ladicum, he tells us, diſperſes Abſceſſes, when turned into 
Pus. But 1 may, 1 believe, venture to affirm, chat tis out of 
the Power of any Medicine, to work ſuch a miraculous 
in Abſceſſes, which ariſe upon an Inflammatien : For 
as many times no Application will hinder the Formation of 
Matter in a Tumor, when it is once made, I conceive it is 
certain, that no Art can give any Cure, but by letting it out. 
But as this Subject wants ſome farther tion, allow me 
to enlarge upon it, ſo far, at leaſt, as this Author ſhews me 
the Way. One would naturally think, that the PraQtice of 
ſo early, and has continued 
in all Ages almoſt the ſame, might have ſettled- and ad- 
juſted to an exact Nicety. No Diſtempers haye ever oftener 
occurred, than humeral Tumors: yet, if we look into 
the Writers of Surgery, antient as well as modern, tho” they 
have been very luxuriant in diſtinguiſhing theſe Tumors into 
their p ies and Families, we ſhall find this Subject 
handled with fo much P and Confuſion, that the Indi- 
cations, and the Remedies, will a to us equally uncertain. 
To re- examine only the two moſt general Wiys men- 
tion'd, in which Tumors are treated, and thoſe very diſtinct 
from, and contrary to, one another, Diſcuſſion and Suppu- 
ration: If our Practice muſt be directed by what we read, we 
mall often find ourſelves at a loſs, — 
to be followed; or, if we ſhould chance to find it, what Me- 
dicines muſt be applied to make that Method ſucceed ; one 
Author extolling that for the beſt Diſcutient, which is as vehe- 
mently recommended by another to promote Suppuration ; 
tho? ſure, if we would make uſe of the Light which Ana- 
tomy gives us, into the true Texture of the cutaneous Parts, 
nothing might be more clearly explain'd, than the Nature and 
Reaſon of theſe Operations, In order, therefore, to form a 
right Notion of Diſcuffion, we muſt firſt of all ſuppoſe, that 
the ſeveral Fluids which make theſe Tumors, are, as yet, 
contain'd in their proper Veſſels : But an Obſtruction 
in the capillary Arteries, either from a Fault in the Blood, or 
from hr: ra Accidents, the Humours, which ſhould circu- 
late, * ＋ in the Part affected, and, by a continual Afflux, 
diſtend the Veſſels ſo much beyond their Dimenſions, as to 
raiſe a Swelling. Now from the very Account here given, of 
the Production of a Tumor, tis plain what are the 
and genuine Intentions of Diſcuſſion, which are two; t 
is, to open the Pores ſo, as that the redundant Matter 
may be, in ſome meaſure, diſcharg d by Perſpiration; and 
to attenuate and alter the Humours ſo, (and not only by 
outward, but by inward Methods) that _ may recover 
their uſual Courſe, thro* the capillary Veſſels: And theſe 
two Deſigns muſt be carried on jointly, which are the ade- 
quate Means to make the Tumor ſubſide and vaniſh: For, if 
we ſhould only purſue the firſt Intention, that of opening the 
Pores, the thinner Part of the Matter, as Aetius very juſtly 
obſerves, would fly off, whilſt the Remainder grows ſtiffer, 
fixes the Obſtruction, and thickens the Membranes. Hence 
ſo often, upon the Uſe of violent hot Diſcuſſives, which pro- 
mote too free a Perſpiration, is left an incurable Induration 
and Scirrhus ; in the ſame manner as in ſome Fevers, eſpe- 
cially what are called the Slow, too liberal'a Uſe of Diapho- 
retics, without proper Evacuations, renders the Blood more 
viſcous than it was before, and more liable to Stagnation ; 
which iljudg'd and p Method not only gives no 
Relief to the original Complaints, but lays a Foundation for 
many Diſtempers, and perhaps of a wotſe Kind, to fucceed. 
If we conſider this Matter with any Attention, we ſhall eaſily 
ive, how ill Diſcuſfion is defined by ſome Writers of 
— to be an inſenſible Evacuation; the ſecond Inten- 
tion to attenuate and alter the Humours, which is of equal 
Neceflity, being left out in the Definition. For this on, 
in order to make a right Diſcuſſion, we find Actius, and, after 
him, Hildanus, adviſes always ſome Share of emollient 
dients, whoſe Particles may ſerve to qualify the — the 
others, and reſtrain the too vehement and precipitate Diſſi 
pation, that would otherwiſe be made thro* the Skin. And, 


t, when theſe 
V8 laws the 


with the ſame View it is, that ſome practical Writers commend 


a Mixture of ſpirituous and oily Medicines, not only to diſcuſs 
Swellings, but to eaſe Pain. A ingly our ience tells 
us, how effectual Oil of Turpentine, and all chymical Oils 
are, in theſe Caſes ; which are nothing elſe but Spirits locked 
up, and, as the Phraſe is, concentrated by ſome oleaginous 
Subſtance ; as we may argue from their RarefaQtion, and 
quick Aſcent, by Fire ; and therefore, repeated Diſtilla- 
tions, being more freed from the viſcous they are 
* its, and are fo called. So neceſſary it is to 
OL, 
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carty on the Intention of Attenuating, at the ſame tirtie that 
we make a Diſcharge, Hence thoſe Applications, which have 
a Mixture of Mercury in them, prove the moſt effectual Dif» 
cuflives; and a Medicine chiefly conſiſting of Cinnabar, is 
what is moſt recommended by Alexander Trallian, for dif- 
folving the Concretions in the Joints, which ariſe from a 
Rheumatiſm or Gout :' Accordingly we ſhould never fail of 
ſeeing the ſame EffeQts, if Opium and Camphire, two of the 
moſt attenuating Subſtances which, perhaps, we have, had a 
larger Proportion in diſcuffive Compoſitions. ' On the other 
hand, we muſt purſue this Defi Atrenuating, in ſuch a 
manner, as not to uſe thoſe Things, which clog or obſtruct 
the cutaneous Paſſages, ' Oils, which are very glutinous, coe 
under this Character; and therefore Aetins, u the 
cation of the Perfian Plaiſter, which he deſcribes, and even 
comments to a degree of Rapture, gives a particular Caution, 
that no Oil ſhould be ſmear'd upon the Part. Galen 
92 that Oils ſtop the Pores; and, accordingly, adviſes 

nction after Bathing, for this Reaſon, that they not 
perſpire too much: And Oil of Maſtich is a Remedy much 
eſteem'd by our Author for the Cure of 'inimoderate Sweats, 
becauſe it obſtructs the Pores. Upon the fame Principle, 
Cæliu Aurelianus argues againft 
Roſes, in the Acceſſion of a Phrenſ And it was more upon 
this account, no doubt, that the Athletics among the Antients 
uſed to anoint all their Bodies over with Oil, than for the 
Reaſon commonly aſſign'd, of making any faſt Hold more 
difficult : For Perſpiration being ſtopt, was a ha 
Supply of Blood and Spirits to the Muſcles, which enabled 


. them to exert a greater Force and Vigour, during their Exer- 


ciſes. Therefore, perhaps, the Invention of Unction is 1 
rally attributed to Herodiem, who was the firſt that preſt bd 
gymnaſtic Medicines. Hi tes and Galen forbid the Uſe 
of Oils and Fats in freſh Wounds and Ulcers ; ſor this Rea- 
ſon, that they keep in the Matter, which ſhould be diſcharged, 
and often occaſion a — 4 And Hildanus, in the Compo- 
ſition of his Unguentum M gyptiacum, ſo highly commended by 
himſelf, and others, for the Cure of Gangrenes, tho“ now not 
ſo much in Vogue, uſes neither Oil nor Fat: And *tis no 
impertinent Caution, which he gives about the Cataplaſm he 
recommends for the fame Purpoſe, that Care ſhould be 
taken, left the Flowers of and Tentin he makes it 
with, ſhould be boiled too much, and, by that means, con- 
tract a Viſcoſity, ſo as to endanger a 8 of Perſpiration : 
e who underſtands tho 
Anatomy of theſe Parts: For we ſee the Plates of the Cu- 
ticle fo diſpoſed and one over another, in ſuch a 
manner, that they are often ſtuck and glewed together, even 
by ſo thin and ſubtle a Subſtance, as that of Perſpiration itſelf : 
So, in Inflammations and Strains, the glutinous Oils ate cer- 
tainly prejudicial ; and, inſtead of diſcuſſing the Swelling, 
bring it to Matter; and, if this be ſuperficial, and near a 
Bone, to the no little Hazard of making it foul. The like 
Obſervations have been made of ſuppurative Medicines, 
uſed at firſt in a Paronychia, when umor has lain deep, 
and cloſe to the Bone; and, in this very Caſe, you will find 
a different Practice marked out by Aetins, Our own Surgeons 
with great Judgment divide the Tumor lengthways, - upon the 
Sides of the Tendon, which ſaves the Patient a great deal of 
Pain, and ſecures him from Danger. Wax is ranked only 
amongſt the Suppuratives by Celſus, and, no doubt, rly 
belongs to that Claſs : And yet, what a Share is allowed it 
now in diſcuffive Applications? Gums and Roſins, tho“ they 
are complex Subſtances, and have a Mixture of penetrating 
Parts, yet = contain ſome too of ſuch a glutinous Nature, 
as Aetius himſelf acknowledges, that they ſeem adapted more 
to cloſe the Pores, than to clear them: And therefore, 
Fallopius, who has — better between Diſcutients and 
Suppuratives, than Writers, are thought improper for 
the Intention of Diſcuſſing. Hildanus gives us many Inſtances 
of the miſchievous Conſequences of Paracelſus*s ſtyptic Plaiſter, 
ſo mightily cried up in his Time for the Cure of Wounds ; 
and he attributes theſe ill Effects to the large Proportion the 
Gums have in it, which, he ſays, conſtantly increaſe the Flux 
of Humours to the Part they are applied to. So in Phlegmons, - 
mmy Plaiſters laid on too early, raiſe the Swelling, and 
—— Pals For when we rarefy and attract the Hu- 
mours, and, at the ſame time, the Pores, ſo 1 to 
hinder a free Diſcharge, we are ſo far from promoting Diſ- 
cuſſion, that we put Nature upon another, and, i 5 a 
quite different Effort, that of Suppuration : And yet, if we 
examine the Compoſition of the diſcutient Plaiſters and Oint- 
ments now in vogue, I am afraid many of them will come 
under this Cenſure. The Practice of the Antients was, no 
doubt, more ſimple and uniform. Hippocrates, without Diſ- 
, underſtood Surgery very well ; yet, we read of no 
Plaiſers in his Works : He uſes a few Cerates only, and thoſe 
but ſeldom. The Ointments he mentions were not any thing 
like what we call ſo now; hut were either ſimple Oils, or an 
Infuſion of Herbs made in Oil: But we find his Practice in 
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the Application of Oil of 
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iſcuffion ran wholly upon Fomentations ; a way, perhaps, 
which he thought moſt proper, both to extract the Virwe of 
the Plants, and to convey it into the Veſſels, where the Tumor 
In C:l/uss Time, the Materia Medica was much en- 
and, as his chief Excellency lay in the chirurgical Part 
his Writings, fo we ſee outward Applications bear the 
eſt Share in them. However, if we look into the Ma- 
, which he defcribes for Diſcuſſives, we ſhall find a leſs 
proportion in them of Oil, Fat, or Wax, than in our modern 
eceipts. The Compoſition of Medicines was ſtill much 
proyed in the Time of Andromachus, and. brought to more 
ee in Galen's „even after that, as we may learn 
om Azctius, great Additions were made to this Part of Phar- 
macy ; yet, notwithſtanding the Ingredients were numerous, 
they were not altogether inconſiſtent : For either there were 
none of thoſe groſs Subſtances mixt with the Diſcutients ; or, 
if they were put in for the ſake of the Form, a larger Share of 
warm Ingredients was always added, to make Amends. Upon 
Examination, I believe it would appear, that theſe Rules bave 
not been ſo well purſued in the ſucceeding Ages; particularly 
with regard to compound Ointments, Perhaps, what Zwelfer 
obſerves of Agrippa s Ointment, may be juſtly applied to moſt 
of the others, which are uſed for Diſcuſling ; that the Juices 
or Roots, boiled, would do better without the Wax or the 
Oil: And therefore, in moſt Caſes where diſcutient or ſtrength- 
ening Ointments are applied now, — uſed Fomenta- 
tions made of the Herbs infuſed in Water. A like Simplicity 
you may meet with in the Plaiſter of Nachepſo, mentioned by 
Actius : where the Leaves of Cypreſs are only pounded and 
ſoaked in the ſecond Droppings of new Wine : This he com- 
mends for an admirable Diſcuflive in ſtrumous Swellings, and 
aflures us, it will cure in ſeven Days. He ſays there is a 


natural Property in this Medicine, which makes it a kind of fig 


ific in this Caſe ; and therefore adds, that if you would 

e it, or mix any thing elſe with it, you will do more 
Harm than Good. Indeed in all the Compoſitions for Diſ- 
cuſſion, the Mixture of glutinous Things ſeems not to con- 
tribute to their Efficacy, but to their Conſiſtence only. And 
might not this more particularly be ſaid of mercurial Oint- 
ments and Plaiſters? which, perhaps, would ſooner anſwer the 
End of Diſcuſling, if the Mercury was only mixed with a 
little Turpentine, in the manner which Fullopius uſed, or 
with Lard, than, as is the general Practice, with an unreaſon- 
able Heap of glutinous and mucilaginous Subſtances, which by 


clogging the Pores, only ſerve to hinder the Mercury in its 


Operation; and, in a literal Senſe, to kill it. As to the Uſe of 
Plaiſters in this Caſe of Diſcuſſion, Galen excepts againſt the 
very Form, as being too harden'd and ſtiff; and therefore in 

„Which are to be diſcuſs'd, he adviſes Liniments 
only, as leſs likely to obſtruct the Pores. Of ſuch a Sort of 
Confiſtence are the E 2 ex ſuccis, deſcribed by  Aetius, 
where the Juices of the Plants are boiled up in Oil only, Yet 
in cxdematous Swellings, at leaſt, Plaiſters are proper, and may 
in ſome Senſe be ſaid to ſerve for a Bandage or — to 
force the Humours into their uſual Chanels, 

Thus we ſee what are the proper Methods, which Nature, 
and her beſt Interpreters, point out for Diſcuſſion : And from 
what has been ſaid upon this Head, we may eaſily form a right 
Notion of Suppuration; to effect which, we muſt, indeed 
top the Pores, ſo as to leave no Vent thro* the Skin, but at 
the ſame time rarefy and attract the Humours ſo, that by the 
great Diſtention make, they may burſt the Veſlels ; 
which, when extravaſated, and brought to Digeſtion, appear in 
the Form of Piis. And from hence it is, that if we open a 
Tumor too ſoon, when the Matter is crude, we hinder it from 

ipening :\, Therefore all thoſe Medicines, which have been 


mention'd as improper for Diſcuſſion, are the beſt Suppura- by Separa 


tives ; accordingly Galem ſays, ought to conſiſt o 
Parts; and — 1 compoſed of Pitch, , we 
Rofin, and Wax, is throught to be the ſtrongeſt Suppurative 

Celſus. So in Wounds, the Matter is at length. brought to 

igeſtion by the — neg of emplaſtic Medicines.: And, as 
was obſerved in Diſcuſſion, that extremely viſcous things ought 
not to be admitted; fo neither any thing that is very diſcutient 
or deterſive, ſhould be mixt in thoſe Applications — only 
to ſuppurate 3 for the Reaſon Hollerius gives in this Caſe, 
becauſe we then open the Pores which ſhould be ſhut : And 
there have been too many unfortunate Inſtances, where the 
Intention has been to ſuppurate, and Applications uſed all the 
while to diſcuſs, For, when the Matter is of itſelf tending to 
Suppwation, any Endeavour, by way of Diſcuſſion, or Eva- 
cuation, does but divert it from coming to a Head, and fo pro- 
1 if not wholly fruſtrate, the Cure: On the contrary it 
is plain, that while we are carrying on the Deſign of Diſcuſhon, 
we o_ to uſe at the ſame time all inward means — — | 
the Velilels, and removing the Obſtructions in them, as Aetims 
every- where inculcates: for elſe, inſtead of os 
bring the Tumor to Suppuration. Nature is always ſimple 
and uniform; and Art, to ſucceed well in following her, muſt 
always tend to the fame Point. And certainly, if this Part of 
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Blood - veſſela, and render them more eaſily petvious to the 


DU 

228 ſet in a more diſtinct View, by thoſe who are 
Maſters in that Way, and the Effects of outward Applications 
better adjuſted and explained, nothing would give us a greater 
Light into the Virtues and Operations of internal Medicines, 
Freind's Hiſtory of Phyjie. Ne RY 
I will not be anſwerable, that the Doctor is entirely in the 
right, when he ſays, that Oils, and unctuous Ingredients, are 
not proper for promoting the. Intention of Diſc For the 
Diſcuſſion of an i Tumor is, as I apprehend, 
brought about, rather by rendering the ſtagnating Matter; 
which forms the Tumor, capable of circulating in the Veſlely 
adapted to receive it in a State of Health, than by attenuating 
it to ſuch a degree, as to make it perſpire thro the Pores of 
2 2 n therefore, + an wy Nature, relax 
art to whi ey ate apply'd ; and, in conſequence 
thereof, enlarge © des of 6s too- much contracted 


obſtructing Matter, eſpecially when. attenuated by , w 
dn apply d at the ſame time. ALEIPHA. 
ISEPHT! Jiorph&. The 4 DiryBos, 
which ſee n. N 7 boi; 
DISLOCATIO. The ſame as Luxat10; which fees. 
DIBPE NSATOR. The Apothecary is ſometimes ſo called, 
principally when conſider' d as actu _ reparing and com- 
pounding Medicines 3 for he who col — and ranges 
22 1 Order, is fd, in the Language of the Shops, 
to di penſate. „4 8 | * 8 
Te Archeus is called the natural Diſpenſatar of Minerals 
by Ger, Dorneus, in Ganealag. Mineral. C. 8. Val. 1, Theat: 
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ISPENSATORIUM, .. Diſpenſatory 


JS ys is the Place, or 
Shop, where | Medicines are prepared; but more frequently 
nifies a Book treating of the Compoſition of Remedies. - 
DISPLICENTIA, dvoagioncs. See DySs ARE T1818. 

DEPOSITIO. The ſame as DiaTBESIS- s. 
DISRUPTIO. A Species of violent Punctute, which pes 
netrates the Skin to the Fleſh. Caftellus from Avicenna, © 

DISSECTIO, Difie&on. , The cutting up a Body, with a 
View of examining the Structure of the Parts. je 

DISSEP TUM, The Diapbragm. =E 
— DISSOLVENTIA. Medicines which diſſolve Conctetions 
in the Body, that form Obſtructions, are call'd diffolving 
Medicines. EF | 

In Chymiſtry, Diſſolvents are the ſame as MEensTRua. 

DISSOLUTIO, Diſſolution. It, imports alſo a Syncope, 
that is, Fainting, or ſometimes Death, 

DESOLUTUS Morbus. A Name for the Dyſentery. 

DISTENTIO, Diſtention, It ſignifies either 
tation, or Pandiculation; or a Convulſion, as Nervorum Diſ- 
tentio almoſt always implies, | | 

DETICHIA, or DISTICHIASIS, Susa, or S151yyiao# + 
from Jie, importing double, and 5ix», a Row, or Order. A 
Diſeaſe of the Eye-lids, which conſiſts in their having a double 
Hows of Hairs, or, at leaſt, ſupernumerary Hairs. Galen. 

erus. | | . 

DISTICHUM, Of the ſame Derivation as the preceding 
Word. That Species of Barley, which has only two Rows 
of Grains. Blancard. lin ene 

DETORTIO, or DISTORSIO, It is apply'd to the 
Eyes, when a Perſon ſeems to turn them from the Object he 
would look at, which is call'd Squinting; or to any Part of 
the Body, when not in its natural Situation. 

DIST ORTOR ORIS, A Name for the Muſculus Zygon 
maticus, See CAPUT. 

DISTRACTIO), in — is a forcible Diviſion of 
Subſtances from each other, which were before united, cither 
tion, or Calcination. Rxlandas. | ; 

DISTRIBUTIO, Diſtribution, in Medicine, relates to 
the nutritious Juices, and is the ſame as ANAposs : Or to 
the Excrements, and is the ſame as Dtachorefis, or Diachorema. 
Or it ſometimes implies Diviſion. a 

DiIrRICHIASIS, drrerxiaeis. From die, importing dou- 
ble; and Jeg, a Hair. The fame as DisTICHIA, | 

DIVAPORATIO, Exhalation. | 

 DIVERSORIUM. The Receptaculum Chyli. Gaftellus. 

DIVER TALLUM, in Paracelſus is whatever is generated 


of Elements. Rulandus defines it, Generatio Elementorum. 


DIVIDENS FASCIA. The Name of a Bandage far the 
SEES ES 
pompous Epithet for man ions, 

on account of their ſuppos d Excellencies. 4 | 
DIURESIS, gn, from gen, Urine. An Excretion of 
Urine, - Hence 44 | 
* Medicines which provoke a Diſcharge of 
rine.. . | OE OE 1 
Thoſe Medicines, which eliminate the ſalt Serum impreg- 
nated —— — terreſtrial, and recrementitious Parts by the 
urinary P are call'd Dizretics. - The Medicines of this 
Kind are, by Celſut, in the thirty-firſt Chapter of his ſecond 
Book, characteriz d and enumerated in the following 13 
g | of | cc very 
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fays Hoffman 

i, s, Graſs, Liquorice, Madder, Parſnip 
foot, Pareira-brava, Acmella; the Herbs, Parſley, Ground- 
ivy, Horſe-tail, Chervil, common Nettle, all Leeks, and all 
5 5 of 2 the Flowers of Butchers-broom, and 
ue-bottles ; the s of Catrot, Parſley, Seleri, Fennel, 
Gromwell, common Nettle, Violets, the Four greater cold 
Seeds, the Seeds of Club-moſs, Winter Cherries, Dog-hips, 
uniper-berries, Strawberries, the Wood of the Juniper · tree, 
and its Bark. Among Reſins and Balſams, 
Amber, the Balſamum de Mecha, and the Balſam Capivi. In 
Animal Kin , Cantharides, Millepedes, May-worms, 
ions, Toads, Earth-warms, Cochineal, and Whey. 'To 
the Blas of Diuretics, alſo, bel all alcaline Salts prepar d 
Incineration, as alſo the Salt of Amber, the Arcanum Du- 
ficatum, a Solution of Crabs-eyes and Nitre. The compound 
Medicines ing to this Claſs are, the Lixivium Benedictum 
of Mynſicht, the I incture of Tartar, the acrid Tincture of 
882 the, Terra foliate Turtari, the Liguer Silicum, 
Lithontriptic Liquor of Aichaeli, ſoluble Tartar, the 
irits of Turpeatine, Maſtich, and Amber, Balſam of Sul- 

ur. with Oil of Turpentine, 


Balſam of 2 Oil of 
iper, Maluaticum Juniperinum, the Syrupus Dialthee of 


. As the Di of the Urine may be impair'd and render'd 
difficult from ſeveral Cauſes, ſuch as, firſt, a Deſect of due 
Moiſture in the Blood, or, | ſecondly," thick and tenacious 
8 obſtructing the ſmall urinary Ducts of the Ki þ 
irdly, a violent ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the renal 
or fourthly, their preternatural Relaxation and Weakneſs, fo 
allo the Medicines calculated for reſtoring a due Diſcharge of 
the Urine, muſt be adapted to the Removal of theſe ſeveral 
* Thus, for Inſtance, ſome Subſtances, by conveying 
a due Degree of Fluidity to the inſpiſſated Blood, augment the 
Diſcharge of Urine ; of which Kind are all aqueous diluting 
Medicines, liberal Draughts of 8 whether cold or 
warm, eſpecially if Herbs of a diyretic Quality are infus d in 
them: This Intention is likewiſe anſwer d by Tea and Coffee, 
as. alſo by mineral Waters, either hot or as they not only 
dilute the Blood, but, by their alcaline Quality, diſſolve the 
viſcid and tenacious Humours, and remove the Obſtructions 
of the Kidneys. The ſame Effect is produc'd by Whey, 
which is poſleſs'd of an aqueous, abſtergent, and gently ftimu- 
lating Principle, as alſo of a ſweet nitrous Salt. Other Sub- 
ſtances diſſolve the tough and viſcid Humours which obſtruct 
and block up the ſecretory Ducts of the Kidneys, and, by 
that means, render them fit for performing their Functions. 
Of this Kind are all fix'd Salts, and the Lixiviums prepar'd 
from them; as alſo Tincture of . Tartar, the acrid TinQure of 
— the Liguor Silicum, the Terra foliata Tartari, the 
artarus tartariſatus, the Arcanum duplicatum, a Solution of 
Crabs-eyes, and the Magneſia alba, which, with the Acid of 
the prime Vie, is converted into an aperient Salt; as alſo, the 
TinQure of Quick Lime, Mother of Pearl, and Coral, pre- 
'd with Citron-juice ; as alſo the Salts obtain'd by Exha- 
tion from mineral Waters. Other Subſtances ſooth and 
alleviate the ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions of the Emunctories of 
the Kidneys, which obſtruct and prevent the due Diſc of 
the Urine, The moſt conſiderable and "efficacious of this 
Kind are, Nitre, the Four greater cold Seeds, and Emulſions 
epar'd of them; the Seeds of the white Poppy, of Carrot, 
and of Club-moſs, as alſo Winter Cherries, and Troches 
prepar'd of them: The fame Intention is anſwered by the 
anodyne mineral Liquor, which is both a ſafe and efficacious 
Medicine; as alſo by Saffron, and its Eſſence; the Juice of 


ernelius, and the Trachiſci Alkekengi. 


Graſs, in. conſequence of its nitrous Salt; a Decoction of the 


Roots of Graſs. and Aſparagus, and Oil of ſweet 
which is a Liquor of a highly demulcent Quality, Other Sub- 
ſtances, by their oleous, ſubtile, and balſamic Principle, corro- 
yr 7 tr ue ; 2 ora Maſtich, Amber, 
amum „ the vi, Turpentine, 
the Wood: and Berries of the Juniper-tree, , » 
rſnip, Fennel, Aniſe, Crow-foot, Seleri; and the Oil, 
fences, Spirits, Decoctions, and Infuſions of them. Other 
Medicines corroborate the ——_ their ſtre ing, 
fx'd, terreſtrial, and-ſulphureous Principle. Of this Kind are 

Dog-bies, Dok of Tankini nd abs Mido anberk 3 your 

prepar'd of it, dried Strawberries, Pareira-brava, Ground-ivy, 
in OR Horſe-tail, Paul's- 

betony, and Chervil. y, other Medicines 
ſtimulate the renal Ducts, when they are fo far weaken'd as 
to have their Functions either impair'd, or totally deſtroy d: 
Of this: Kind are almoſt all Inſects, eſpecially Cantharides, 
Spiders, Scorpions, and dried Toads ; And, in the 


e 
are of ſingular Uſe and Service. | | ? 

Still greater Misfortunes are F. 
lating Subſtances, in Caſes where, — 


the 


remov d, 

Qures z ſuch as Winter Cherries, the Seeds 

moſs, white Poppy, and Gromwell ; as alſo Emulſfions of the 
Four greater 


Seeds, the Tyochiſei Mhekengi with Opium 
antimoniated Nitre depurated, — — the l 
Meadow-ſweet, of the Lime-tree, and of the Egyptian 
Thorn; Oil of ſweet Almonds, ſweet Spirit of Nitre, 
anodyne mineral Liquor, Whey; and externally, 
Baths, — 3 — 2 which are ſo 
great, that, eviatin rack in they not 

reſtore the hee Diſcharge of the Vrings tan alſo 2 des dt 
Progreſs of the Stone thro* the Ureters, and promote its 


rheumatic Pains, this 
Diuretics, tho' not 


are lodg'd in the urinary Bladder, and eſpecially when the 


Intention is to | the firſt innings of a m 
acrid and 2 dicines — neceſſary. i — 
tion is anſwered by 


Garlick, exhibited with Spirit of Juniper 
as alſo by the Powder of 22 May-worms, Eſſence of 
Cantharides, and Tincture of Antimony, Liquor Silicum, and 
Tincture of Quick Lime ; which may alſo be cautiouſly exhi- 
bited in a virulent Gonorrhaza, when a viſcid and tenacious 
Matter lodg'd in the Proſtatæ, the Neck of the Bladder, or 
the Urethra, is to be carried off by Urine. - 

But the moſt ſafe and efficacious Medicines- fot a 
free Diſcharge of the Urine, are all Kinds, not only of al 
fixed Salts, but alſo thoſe call d neutral; for they not only 
diſſolve the tough and viſcid Juices, which obſtruct the uri 
Ducts, but alſo, by a gentle Stimulus, promote their Dit 

» This Intention is excellently anſwer'd by Solutions 
of the Salt of Tartar, Pot-aſh, and fix'd. Nitre, as alſo the 


Tartarus vitriolatus, Salt of Wormwood, the Arcanum 4 


catum, a Solution of Crabs-eyes, Tartarus ſolubilis, the Terra 
faliata Turtari, EOS Nitre, and 40 Polychreftum. 
Theſe Medicines not only contribute to reſtore a due and 
natural Diſcharge of the Urine, but alſo produce ſome other 
excellent Effects in the Cure of Diſeaſes ; For, as many of 
them are poſſeſs'd of an aperient and inciding Quality, as 
others of them are corroborative, balſamic, and reftore the 
Tone of the Parts; and others of them of an anodyne- Na- 
ture; ſo they prove highly efficacious in thoſe chronical Diſor« 
ders, which ariſe from an Obſtruction of the Glands of the 
Viſcera, and Emunctories, or from an Impurity of the Jui 
or a Redundance of ſaline, acrid, and tartareous Serum, 
certainly, if Relief is to be expected from any Medicines in 


Dropſics, cedematous m foor Concretions, the Gout 
to 


and arthritic Pains, we are for it from the prudent Uſe 
of Diuretics: But we are to beware of all hot, acrid, and 
cauſtic Diuretics, and uſe thoſe which are of a milder Nature, 
and fit for common Uſe, ſuch as ſmall Afoſelle Wine, the 
Selteran mineral Waters, and ſuch Ales a ions as 
are gently diuretic. Frederic. Hoffman, Medicin. Rational, 
Syſtemat, | 25 9 133 4s 
That 


That mary have been freed from Fevers aſter copious Diſ- 
of Urine, we are informed of by the judicious H. 
crates, in his Epidemics ; who, as he was a careful and diligent 
Obſerver of the various Species of Urine, fo he ſeems princi- 
pally to have drawn his curative Indications from them ; but 
*. in Fevers, he exhibited ſuch Medicines as provoke 
rine, is a Circumſtance, of which we are not abſolutely cer- 
tain: Nor is there hitherto any Medicine found, which, in 
Caſes of this Nature, is capable of provoking To powerful a Diſ- 
Fargo of the Urine, that we have any Reaſon to hope for an 
Eli a of the ſebrile Matter by it, as we obſerve in Purg- 
n 


ing. t of Fevers, therefore, Diuretics are 
not much to be conſided in, with reſpect to the Eyacuations they 
procure. The Reaſon of this is ſufficiently obvious to any Per- 
ſon, who will only be at the Pains to reflect on the Structure 
of the Parts; for tho* the renal Arteries are almoſt as large as 
thoſe of the „and perhaps tranſmit an _ an- 
tity of Blood, yet ſince, in the Kidneys, the Veſlels deſtined 
for the Secretion of the Humours are much fewer in Number 
than thoſe of the Inteſtines, an wry Evacuation is not, 
of courſe, to be expected from rmer as from the latter. 
Beſides, we may lay it down as a Maxim, that Diuretics are 
not, like Emetics and Purgatives, poſſeſſed of ſuch a Power and 
Energy, as always to anſwer the Intention of the Phyſician. 
Tho' 1 cannot deny, that they ſometimes provoke a copious and 
liberal Diſcharge of Urine, yet it is certain from Experience, 
that they often fall ſhort of —_—_— this Intention, as we too 
frequently obſerve in Anaſarcas, and Caſes where the Urine is 
diſch with Difficulty ; which are the Diſorders, in which 
the Relief propoſed by Diuretics is principally wanted: S0 that, 
at preſent, that Part of Medicine, which relates to the Diſcharge 


of the Urine, is, of all others, the moſt uncertain and imper- ſee 


ſect. 

It is a Cuſtom of long ſtanding to exhibit very frequent and 
liberal Draughts of —_— Liquors to Patients ſeized with the 
Small-pox or Fevers. is Piece of Practice is not, as ſome 
imagine, of a modern Date, but handed down to us from Hip- 
pocrates, who, that he might, with the greater Accuracy, pre- 
ſcribe the Regimen proper in acute Diſorders, has deſcribed va- 
rious Kinds of Sorbitions, and more eſpecially the Ptiſan; fo 
that thoſe who firſt introduced what we call the temperate and 
diluting Regimen, borrowed almoſt the Whole of their Practice, 
in that reſpect, from Hippocrates's Treatiſe de Ratione Viftus in 
Acutis : And certainly this Method is not only highly rational 
in itſelf, but alſo productive of the beſt and moſt happy Effects, 
ſince, by theſe — Draughts, the febrile Heat is abated, 
and the of Blood fo attenuated and divided, as to paſs freely 
thro' the Veſſels — —— means the ſuperfluous and t 
Matter is more ly carried off, either by the — 
Etories of the Skin, or the urinary Paſſages. Nor are theſe 
diluting Draughts to ;be claſſed among the Evacuants, becauſe 
they provoke Urine, ſince they produce this Effect not ſo much 

by any inherent diuretic . as becauſe they are highly 
- diluting, and uſed in large Quantities. Thus, tho* a copious 
Diſcharge of Urine be promoted, it may happen, that the Veſ- 
ſels may not be emptied, but continue to have the ſame Quan- 
tity of Humours ſtill circulating in them. Let us, therefore, 
be content to aſcribe only a diluting Quality to theſe Draughts, 
without running counter to Nature, X placing them among 
the Evacuants. Freind. Comment. in Hippocrat. 

DIUTURNUS. Chronical, when applied to Diſeaſes. 
- DIVULSIO Urine is an irregular Separation of the Urine, 
when the Sediment is divided, ragged, and uneven. 

DIURNUS, Diſeaſes, eſpecially Fevers, whoſe Exacerba- 
tions are in the Day-time, have ſometimes this Epithet applied 


to them. 
DIWIPAHURU. A fort of Conveluulus, which grows in 
the Iſland of Zeilon, mentioned by Breynizs. 
DIYDROS, divdexs. Very moiſt, Hippocrates. 
- DIYGROS, 4wyess. The ſame as DiypRos. © 
DIYLYSMOS,. Nen, from dvaife, to ſtrain. The 
Percolation or Straining a Liquor, in order to its Depuration. 
DOCHME, dJoxwn. A Meaſure, among the Greeks, of 
Length. A Palm, the Breadth of four Fingers. . 
DOCIMASTICE. The Art of examining Foflils, in order 
to diſcover what Metals or Minerals they contain. 
DOCTILETUS, in Paracelſus, is a certain Medicine, 
which, he ſays, cures a Cancer; but he does not explain what 


it 18. 0 P 

DODARTIA. A Plant fo called by Dr. Tournefort, from 
Monſieur Dodart, a Member of the Academy of Sciences at 
We have no Engliſß Name for this Plant. 1 

The Characters are, 

The Calyx is monop 
long Segments. The Flower is monopetalous, bilabiated, with 
a ſmall, horned, bikd Galea, and along, trifid, triſulcated 
Beard. It is tubulous in the lower Part, which is furniſhed on 
the Inſide with four Stamina, having each two Teſtes. The 
Flowers grow always ſolitary, and not in Whorles. In the 
very Bottom of the Calyx is ſituated the Placenta, on which, 


talous, tubulous, and divided inta five - 


corroded. Pupgent Pains are proper to the Membranes affect 
| with 


DOLL 
within the Flower, grows a ſpherical Ovary ; from the Centre 
of whoſe Apex proceeds a long Tube or Pointal, which, increa[- 
ing in Bulk at the Apex, becomes a globous, bicapſular, bivalve 
Fruit, divided by a-Partition into two Cells full of ſmall Seeds. 
Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is 
Dodartia; Orientalis 3 flore purpuraſcente. T. C. 47. Pry. 2. 
3 o. EASTERN DODARTIA, WITH A PURPLISH 
WER. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. on 
To this Miller adds another, which is, 1 2 
Dodartia, bellidis folio, flore albo ſpicato. DODARTIA 
WITH A DAISY-LEAF, AND WHITE FLOWERS 
GROWING IN A SPIKE. 6261 70 | 
I find no medicinal V irtues attributed t&Vither of them, 
DODECADACTYLON, e d#)vawv. A Name for 
the Duodenum, becauſe ſaid to be twelve Fingers Breadth in 


Length. 
DODECAPHARMACUM. A Compoſition, in which 
there are twelve Ingredients; for this Reaſon the Ungwentan' 
Apoſtolorum is called by this Name. | 
DECATHEON, . The Name of an Antidote 
conſiſting of twelve Simples, and deſtrib'd by P. Æęinet. Lib. 
7. Cap. 11. | ' 
DRA. A kind of Potion among the Antients; made of 
nine Ingredients. ellus. 1 
DODRANS, edi, is the Name both of a Weight and 
a Meaſure, ſignifying three Fourths of an Integer. Thus B- 
eight of three Quarters, or nine Ounces, of the 


— 


cn is the 
(bra z. and alſo three Quarters, or nine Inches, of the Foot, © 
DOEDYX, doifvg. The fame as CochlEARE, which 
ſee. It ſignifies alſo a Peſtle. Gorreus. 
DOGGA. An Arabic Term for PaxoxnycnHria, which 


DOGMA, %, from Poriw, to be of Opinion, in Me- 
dicine, is a Sentiment founded upon Reafon and Experience, 
which are the profeſſed Rule and Principles of the Dogmatiſts, 
or tic Se, in Medicine, as diftinguiſh'd from the Metho- 
= and Empirics. See a full Account of theſe Sects in the 
DOGMATICI. The Phyſicians of the Dogmatic or Ra- 
tional Set. See the Preface. 8 | 
DOLET. Red Vitriol. Rulandes. ; 
DOLICHOLITHOS, N, from Sary &, a Kid- _ 
ney-bean. A Name given by Yelſchius to certain blackiſh 
Stones brought from Tyrol, of the Shape of a Kidney-bean, and 
emitting odorous Effluvia upon Attrition. Caſtellus from Ephem. 
Natur. curioſ. Ann. 1. Ob. 157. | 
DOLICHOS, 4oarx%, imports long or prolix. But Say 6; 
is a Pod, or a Kidney-bean ; or a Courſe or Race of twelve 
Stadia, or, according to Suidas, of twenty-four. . 
DOLOR. Pain. | 


Prognoſlics from Pan in acute Diſeaſes. - 


Galen, in his firſt Book. of Elements, has defin'd Pain, in 
Oppolition to Pleaſure, a diſagreeable and troubleſome Senſa- 
tion. Of Pain there are various Kinds : One is attended with 
Pulſation; another with a Senſe of incumbent Weight; an- 
other with a Tenſion, There is a Pain which attends Broben, 
Inciſion, Punction, and Perforation, comprehended, with theſe 
and the like Differences, under the Name of Acute. And, laſtly, 
there is a Pain attended with a Torpor or Numbne&. | 

The firſt Kind of Pain is called by Phyſicians pulſatrve, which, 
according to Galen, de Loc. affect. Lib. 2. Cap.,3. always ſuc- 
ceeds ſome — 1 — — in _ Arteries, and the 
containing „ which, oppre and ſtraitening them u 
every Diaſtole or Elevation, if the Part affected be — 
ſenſible, cauſes a dolorific Percuſſion. Sometimes a Pain wi 
a Pulſation is obſerv'd in Abſceſſes haſtening to Suppuration. - 

A ſecond Kind of Pain is call'd gravative, becauſe it is 
attended with a Senſe, as it were, of a Weight incumbent on- 
the Place affected, which is ſome carnous Part; as the Kidneys 
or Liver ſuffer under an Inflammation, according to the Ob- 
ſervation of Galen on 6 Apb. 5. That ſuch a Pain is proper to 
the Kidneys, we are told by rates, 6 Epid. Seft. 1. T. 5. 
And Galen, de Locis affect. Lib. 2. Cap. 4. obſerves thoſe gra- 
vative Pains to be incident to the Kidneys, Liver, Spleen, Skin, 
Glands, and Lungs ; for theſe Parts, he ſays, are moleſted with 
this kind of Pain from a Diſtention, becauſe the Membrane, in 
which theſe Viſcera are involved, being oppreſſed and diſtended, 
labours under a Pain attended with a Senſe of Gravity. 

A tenfive Pain, which Archigenes called diſfending, is excited 
by a Diſtention or Convulſion of the nervous, muſcular, or 
membranous Parts, from ſome Humour, flatulent Spirit, or 
Inflammation. | 

A fourth Kind of Pain, which is called acute, comprehends 
Senſations ariſing from Eroſion, Punction, Perforation, and the 
like. Subſtances exceſſively ſalt or acrimonious, by a violent 
Abſterſion or Abraſion, excite an acute Pain; as under the Dyſ- 
entery, and other Diſorders, in which ſome of the Parts are 


with acrimonious Bile ; as is the Cafe in Pleuriſies, where the 
Membrane called the Plewra is inflam'd with Bile. Much of 
the ſame Nature feem to be thoſe Pains, which are excited by a 
Humour inciding or rating the Parts of the Inteſtines. 

Laſtly, there are Pains attending or producing a TLorpor or 
Numbneſs, which, by their Violence, cauſe a Reſolution of 
the natural Heat of the Part affected, or proceed from an Inflam- 


mation ſtrongly comprefling the Nerves and Arteries, fo that And 


little or no Heat can thence be communicated ; as, for Inſtance, 
in the Pain of the Kidneys, excited by an Inflammation, the 
are often ſeized with a Numbneſs. 


ſides the before-mentioned, there are other Diſtinctions of Agai 


Pain: Thus ſome Pains are fixed; others moveable and wan- 
dering, as it often happens in a Redundance of Humours ; ſome 
Pains are continual, and others intermittent ; ſome intenſe, others 
remiſs ; ſome again aMiR the Patient in the Beginning of a Diſ- 
eaſe, others afterwards; and ſometimes they ariſe on the criti- 
cal Day, ſometimes not; and, to mention no more, ſome 
Pains are ſeated in the external Parts, ' others in the internal ; 
ſome in the noble, others in the ignoble Parts. "Theſe Diſtin- 
Qtions of Pains are of great Moment in ao; any rg the 
Events of Diſeaſes, in the Opinion of Galen, Com. in 6 755 
All Pain proceeds from ſome Injury done to the Part affe 
this is too clear to require a Demonſtration. Galen, who accu- 
rately examined into all the Cauſes of Pain, tells us, in ſeve 
Places of his Works, that they proceed from one or other of 
theſe two Cauſes ; that is, either from a ſudden Alteration of 
the Part, or a new Tem ent ſuddenly induced, or elſe 
from a Solution of Continuity. Others make 4-4 one Cauſe 
that is, Solution of Continuity, fince neither Heat nor Cold 
excite Pain without a Solution of Corner ; and all immode- 
rate Qualities, as they aſſert from Galen, effect ſuch a Solution: 
For Galen himſelf often confeſſes and teaches, that theſe Quali- 
ties cauſe a Solution of 8 particularly de Simpl, Med. 
Fac. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. Com. 3. in Hip. de Fradt. and Lib, de In- 
ual. Temp. Cap. 6. We conclude, therefore, that the Cauſe 
of Pain is a Solution of the Continuity of Parts, either from an 
immoderate Temperament ſuddenly induced, or by Inciſion, 
Corrofion, Fracture, or, laſtly, by Tenfion, The internal 
Parts ſuffer Pain from the Violence of a Fever, by which the 
nervous Parts are Uried and vellicated ; or from an Inflamma- 
tion, an Eryſipelas, ſome great Obſtruftion or Abſceſs in the 
Viſcera, or, laſtly, from a Flatus. Now, ſince Pains owe 
their Rife to ſuch Cauſes as before-mentioned, they are juſtly 
denominated bad, as well when alone, as when attendant on 
other Diſtempers; for all Pain exhauſts the Strength, promotes 
Crudi'ies, and impedes the ConcoQtion of the Humours. The 
worſt Pains are ſuch as are excited in the Viſcera, and noble 
Parts ; and of theſe the moſt pernicious, on all accounts, are 
Pains affecting the Viſcera in a violent manner, and of a lon 
and tonftant Diiratlon ; by which the natural Heat of the Vi- 
ſcera is deſtroyed or reſolved, and no room left —_ for a 
happy Event, Pains, which are remiſs, moveable, and of ſhort 
Duration, are accounted not ſo bad, becauſe not excited by an 
Injury of the Viſcera, but rather of ſome ignoble Part. Some- 
times Pains in acute Diſeaſes, tho”. in their own Nature bad, 
rognoſticate Good, and contribute not a little towards pr 
cating a Recovery; as, for Inſtance, fuch Pains as affe the 
Patient on a critical Day, in ſome igrioble Part, as the Legs, 
Feet, or the like; and are attended with Signs of Concoction, 
But I proceed to treat of good and bad Pains in acute Diſeaſes, 
as they furniſh us with Grounds and Occaſions for predicting 
the Death or Recovery of the Patient. | 


Pains confidered as Progneflics of a Recovery. 
* Pains affect the Patient in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, or 
afterwards. In the Beginning they are, for the moſt part, to 
be accounted as pathognomonic Signs, ſignify ing, that ſome 
Part among the Viſcera labours under an Inflammation. Thus 
it is when the Pain begins with a Fever, and a Tumor or Ten- 
fion of ſome Part; and theſe Sorts of Pains are called inflim- 
matory. It is beſt for the Patient, when theſe Pains are neither 
violent nor continual, but, after a ſhort Duration, are either 
quite removed, or elſe mitigated, and are, beſides, attended 
with no-other pernicious Sign. But it is beſt of all, and fafeſt, 
in ſech a Caſe, when theſe Pains ceaſe or remit with Reaſon, 
or for ſome manifeſt Cauſe ; as it happens when ſuch Ceſſation 
or Remiſhon is owing to ſome beneficent Evacuation excited by 
Nature, or procured by Art; ſuch as Veneſection, ſpontaneous 
Bleeding at the Noſe, Sweats, Stool, Spitting, or when a ſub- 
ſequent Fever removes the Pain by the Virtue of its Heat, as we 
learn from Hippocrates, 6 Apb. 40. where he ſays, That a 
„% Pain excited about the Hypochondria, without an Inflam- 
„% mation, is removed by a ſupervening Fever.” And after- 
w_ Aph. 52. ** They who are ed with Pains about 
«© the Liver, are freed by a Fever ſucceeding them,” Again, 
of ſuch Pains as are relieved by ſome Eyacuation, he 


tells us, 1 Prorrbet. 152. * That Pains of the Head and Neck, 
« with a Weakneſs and Tremblings'of the whole 


Body, are 
by an Hzmorrhage, or are removed by” Time.” 


&© reſolved 
Vol. II. 


as a Cauſe, 


Head is relieved by 
Noſtrils, 


id, 2 — it is related, « That he was 
with a violent Pain of the Head, eſpecially inthe 
„back Part, where it is joined to the Neck, eit 
reached to the Top. At length it extended itſelf to the 
*< Left Ear, and aff half the Head. He, had a conſtant 
« Diſc of Mucus, moderately aduft, and attended with 
© a (ſmall of Heat. His Appetite was „and, tho' 
in the Day-time he was tolerably well, yet his Pain returg- 

<< at Night. At laſt, towards Winter, there was an Eruption 


„of Pus t h his Ear, when all the Symptoms vaniſhed.”* 
On theſe derations, Hlippocrutes, . condemns 
all Excretions which neither remove nor le the Diſ- 


ordet, and particularly ſuch as are of no Uſe in — 
the Pain; as, on the contrary, he commends thoſe, by whi 
the Pain is mitigated. We conclude, therefore, that Pains 


which leave the Patient for ſome manifeſt Reaſon, that is, on 
account of ſome proper Evacuations, give us very good Hopes 
of a Recovery. Bu 


t Pains which are not removed, but continue 
for a long time, are often Prognoſtics of Abſceſles ; of which 
we ſhall only ſay at preſent, that they are of good Signification 
when affecting the ignoble Parts, provided they are not render d 
of bad Preſage by other bad Signs. ; 

As for thoſe Pains which ariſe in the of the Diſtem- 
per, I judge thoſe, which the Phyſicians call critical, to be the 
moſt kindly and favourable, becauſe, partly as a Sign, and partly 
they prognofticate a happy Criſis. As a Sign, they 
indicate a Hæmorrhage, 5 Ad ſome other Evacuation, 
agreeable to the Obſervations of Hip er, 1 Epid. Ses. 2; 
where he ſays, In burning and other Fevers, a Pain of the 
Neck, a Senſe of Weight on the 294 and a Dimneſs of 
Sight, attended with a Tenſeneſs of the Hypochondria, but 
«© without Pain, indicate an Hæmor form the Noſe ; but a 
«© Heavineſs of the whole Head, with a Cardiogmos and Nauſea, 
«© precede a Vomiting of bilious and matic Humour,” 


And, in Prognoft. *< If , without theſe | bad ] Signs, the 
« Pain continues beyond the twentieth Day, and the Fever 
does not leave the Patient, expect an Hemorrhage from the 


« Noſe, or an Abſceſs in the inferior Parts; but, if the Pain 
«© be recent, you are to expect, in like manner, an Heemor* 
4. rhage, or a Suppuration, and eſpecially if the Pain be ſeated 


in the Temples or Forehead.” Again, 1 Prorrbet. 137. 

A Pain of the Neck, and great Redneſs of the Eyes, indicate 
&« an Hemorrhage.” . __ be A Fever, wich 4 
«© great Senſe of Laſſitude, ſucceeding a Rigor, prognoſticates 
6 ” Flux of the Menſes; but a Pain of ths Neck, ln had Caſe, 

indicates an Hemorrhage.” Again, ibid. 24. A Tenſe- 

neſs of the Hypochondria, with a Heavi of the Head, 

Deafneſs, and a dim and confuſed Sight, predict an Hæmor - 
4 rhage.” Alſo, in Coac. T. 142. we are told, that, „ in a 
„Fever, Redneſs of the Face, with a violent Pain of the Head, 
« and Pulfation of the Veins, generally predict an Hæmor- 
cc r 7 . 

Theſe are the Pains, which, by a happy Criſis, 
prognoſticate a Recovery; but moſt ſaluta * every 
reſpect, are thoſe, which the Phyficians call critical, on account 
of their being the Cauſe of a roo Criſis * Such are the Pains 
which affect, ſometimes for a while together, the ignoble 
Parts, which lie remote from the Viſeera; and are principally to 
be regarded, as well as other Signs, when they happen on a cri- 
tical Day, with manifeſt Tokens of ion; in which Cir- 
cumſtance we may, with Confidence, predict a Recovery, if 
none of the mortal Signs appear : For Nature, by this Method; 
has given us a plain Intimation, that the principal Members ate 
delivered from their Burden, by the Expulſion of the noxious 
Humours to a remote Diſtance ; and the farther they are re- 
moved, the ſooner is Health to be expected. Such a Proceeding; 
then, argues great Strength of Nature ; and . theſe Pains are 
often productive of Tumors, which are of the beſt kind, and 
ſuch as Hippocrates mentions, Lib. Progie/t, where we 
read, That, under a violent and dangerous Peripneumony, 
<« Abſceſſes in the Legs are always of Service; and theſe, ac- 
cording to Galen, in his Comment on the Place, are beſt, when 
they are removed at the Diſtance downwards, and 
fartheſt from the principal — of the Diſorder. Hippocrates 


alſo, Conc. Prenot. 118, informs us, That Fevers 
< prodoce T ubercls, or Pins in the Joints; which, wever, 
6 F ; 6 are 


uu are not unſerviceable.” Hence Pains of the Feet, Legs, 
Knees, Hips, and Groin, being of conſiderable Duration, are 
very | goods as well as thoſe in the Arms, Hands, and behind 
the Ears, when critically obſerved, - It often 8, in acute 
Fevers, that Nature, having diſcharged itſelf of Part of the 
Humours, by expelling them to ſome of the before · mentioned 
ignoble Parts, is better enabled to deal with the Remainder, 
and attempts an Evacuation, by which, in Conjunction with 
the Pains, which are continually attracting the Humours to the 
le Part, the Diſeaſe is brought to a perfect Criſis, It ſel- 
om happens, but that, in a Criſs occaſioned by Pain, the 
Patient ſuffers a Relapſe ; becauſe the Matter thus thrown upon 
the Legs, or ſome other ignoble Part, by no means carries off 
the whole morbific Cauſe ; but if with theſe Pains be joined 
ſome copious Evacuations, a perfect Criſis is happily eff 
But it theſe Pains are to be of any Service in a Fever, _—_ 
ought to be long and vehement; by which means they w 
attract a very conſiderable Quantity of the noxious Humour, 
and ſo make a Revulſion 2 Part of the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe ; as was obſerved by ppocrates, in the Caſe of Hero- 
pytus, 3+ Epid. Seft, 3. Agr. 8 About the ſixtieth Day, 
« it is ſaid, the Bleeding at his Noſe ceaſed; but he was ſeiz- 
4 ed with a great Pain in his Right Hip, and his Fever increaſ- 
« ed; and, not long after, he was affected with Pains in all his 
« lower Parts; and ſuch were the Circumſtances of his Caſe, 
«« that either his Fever was more intenſe, attended with a con- 
« ſiderable Difficulty of Hearing; or theſe Diſorders were 
« remitted and alleviated, but the inferior Parts about the 
« Hips the more vehemently pained. About the eightieth 
% Day, all the Symptoms were mitigated, though none 
4c entirely removed; for his Urine was well coloured, and had 
« a copious Sediment, and his Delirium was abated.” And, 
relating the Caſe of the Wife of Epicrates, 1. Epid. Sec. 3. 
Agr. 5. he ſays, that on the tenth Day ſhe was taken with a 
Pain in her Legs, which, ſome Days after, was ſucceeded b 
a very friendly Sweat, which allayed the Fever. But there is 
one thing to be regarded in relation to Pains ; which is, as we 
obſerved before, that Pains ſeldom induce a true Criſis, 
of themſelves, without the Aſſiſtance of ſome other Evacua- 
tion of Humours : For which Reaſon, a Diſeaſe, owing its Cri- 
ſis to Pain, is ſubject to return upon the Patient; becauſe Pains 
are incapable of making a Revulſion of all the morbific Mat- 
ter from the Viſcera, but only a Part; whence it will be ne- 
ceſſary for Nature to renew the Combat, in order totally to 
ſubdue the Diſeaſe. Hence proceed frequent ay accord- 
ing to the Obſervations of — on the Wife of Epi- 
crates, before-mentioned, on CleonatFydes, 1 Epid. Seat. 3. 
Agr. 6, and the Virgin of Abdera, 3 Epid. See. 3. Agr. 7. 
in deſcribing which laſt, he ſays, that“ On the twentieth 
«« Day ſhe a Pain in her Feet, her Deafneſs and Delirium 
4 left her, a ſmall Quantity of Blood came from her Noſe, 
4 ſhe fell into a Sweat, was freed from her Fever. The 
« twenty-fourth Day the Fever returned, with the Deafneſs ; 
«© her Feet were conſtantly pained, and ſhe grew delirious. On 
«« the twenty-ſeventh ſhe fell into a plentitul Sweat, was free 
4 from a Fever, and her Deafneſs was removed; the Pain of 
4 her Feet continued, but, in all other reſpects, ſhe underwent 
« a perfect Criſis. Galen, Comm. 1. in 3 Epid. T. 19. gives 
it as his Opinion, that, in an acute Diſeaſe, a Pain and Tumor 
in the Left Hypochondrium and Spleen are not unſerviceable. 
Pains excited in the lower Belly, by acrimonious Humours vel- 
licating the Inteſtines, frequently ſignify a Criſis by Stools. 
Pains behind the Ears, of long ntinuance, with a- ſufficient 
- Meaſure of Strength, predict thoſe critical Tumors called Pa- 
rotids. No leſs ſalutary are thoſe Pains which deſcend from 
the ſuperior to the inferior Parts ; for it is beſt for the Patient, 
when the Diſeaſe, in whatever Manner, recedes to a Diſtance 
from the principal Parts. Of this Sort of Pains ſpeaks Hip- 
ter, 2 Epid. Seft. 5. A Pain in the Head, he fays, 
«© deſcends from thence into the Breaſt, thence into the Hypo- 
c chondrium, and thence into the Hip; for all theſe Parts 
* cannot poſſibly be pained at the fame time.” And 1 Pror- 
rhet. 114. ** Pains in the inferior Parts are eaſily ſupported.” 
The ſame is exemplified in the Caſe of ZHerophon, 1 Epid. 
Sef. 3. Agr. 3. of whom Hippocrates obſerves, that On 
«« the eighth Day he had a Fever, his Spleen, before elevated, 
«« ſubſided, and he underſtood every thing; he was affected 
« with a Pain firſt in his Groin, on the ſame Side with the 
« Spleen, and afterwards in both 33 he had a tolerable 
« Night, his Urine was of a better lour, and depoſited a 
4 ſmall Sediment. The ninth Day he fell into a Sweat, under- 
« went a Criſis, and the Diſeaſe intermitted. The fifth Day 
« afterwards, it returned upon him, together with a Tumor 
«© of the Spleen ; he had an acute Fever, and was deaf as before; 
« and on the third Day after the Relapſe, his Spleen ſubſided, 
« his Deafneſs was diminiſhed, he had a Pain in his Legs; at 
« Nig ht he fell into a Sweat; and the Diſeaſe terminated in a 


60 Criſis, on the ſeventeenth Day.“ Thus much have we 
ſpoken concerning good or ſalutary Pains; in order to deſerve 
which Denomination, they muſt begin on ſome critical 


* — 


Concoction, and either follow or precede 
ſome very beneficial Evacuation, either by Hzmorrhage, Vo- 
miting, Stool, Urine, Sweat, or Spitting : And that may 
be juſtly called good Pains, it is neceſſary alſo, that the Patient 
ſhould immediately, or ſoon after, himſelf either totally 
cured, or much —_ and laſtly, they muſt be no ſmall and 
inconſiderable Pains, but great and afflictive; and not ceaſe after 
a few Moments, but endure for a conſiderable Time. In ge- 
neral, all continued Pains of the Extremities, eſpecially of the 
Feet, are of good Preſage in acute Diſtempers. 


Pains prognefticating Dt ATH. 


All Pains affecting a noble Part of the Body are bad, whe- 
ther they are produced together with the Diſeaſe, and ſo are 
eſteem FOO Signs, or are excited afterwards ; for 
the former, in Conjunction with other pathognomonic or pro- 
p-r Signs, form a Prognoſtic ; Thus a 2 and continual 
Pain of the Head in a Phrenſy, with other proper and deſtru- 
Qive Signs of a Phrenſy, is mortal. Some Pains are generall 
mortal from the Excellence and Uſefulneſs of the Part whi 
they affect ; thoſe, for Inſtance, which ſeize the Heart, or 
cauſe Strangulations in the Mouth of the Stomach, the Fauces, 
Head, Ears, Breaſt, or Bladder. For Pains in theſe Members 
are always pernicious; and eſpecially when attendant on a con- 
tinual Fever, with other bad Symptoms, indicating an Inflam- 
mation, which is generally mortal, Of theſe Pains Hippocrates, 
4 Abb. 64. thus pronounces : In Fevers, a violent burning 
, Heat about the Stomach, with a Cardiogmes, or gnawing 
«« Pain at the Mouth of the Stomach, are bad; and Apb. 65. 
In acute Fevers, Convulſions, and violent Pains about the 
„ Viſcera, are bad.” In 1 Prorrbet. 86. it is ſaid, that a 
« Pain of the Fauces, without a Tumor, but attended with 
an Anxiety and Suffocation, is deſtructive beyond meaſure.” 
And Hippocrates, in Prognoft. ſays, that this Pain, and an Or- 
thopncea without any Appearance of a Tumor in the Fauces, 
or Neck, bring very ſpeedy Death ; for the Pain of the Throat 
indicates an internal and violent Inflammation, according to 
Galen in his Comment on the Place, which muſt of neceſi 
be mortal. A conſtant and violent Pain of the Head, 2696.89 
ing a continual and high Fever, is alſo very much to be dread- 
ed; ſince it exhauſts the Strength, inducing Want of Sleep, and 
a Delirium; and, at laſt, mortal Convulſions; agreeable to the 
Sentiments of Hippocrates, Prognoft. where he ſays, that a 
violent and continual Pain of the Head in a Fever, if there 
<< are, beſides, other mortal Signs, is a very fatal Prognoſtic.” 
Of which he gives Inſtances in Philiftes, 3. Epid. Se. 2. 
Agr. 4. Polyphantus, 7 Epid. T. 120. and the Maid-ſervant 
of Eualcidas, ibid. 121. three phrenetical Patients. Of a Pain 
in the Ears, he ſays, Lib. Prognoft. ** that an acute Pain of 
the Ears, in a continual and high Fever, is dangerous; for it 
«© threatens a Delirium and Death.” Again, concerning Pains 
in the Belly, we read in Coac. Text. 130. © that a burning 
„Fever, proceeding from a ſevere Pain in the Belly, is mor- 
tal.“ And, as to thoſe in the Breaſt, we are told, 1 Prorrhet. 
70. that a Pain ſettled in the Breaſt, with a Numbneſs, is 
© bad; for if they happen to be taken with a Fever, it proves of 
„the burning and mortal Kind.“ And, of thoſe in the Bladder, 
Prognoft. and Coac. 471. ** A Hardneſs and Pain in the Blad- 
der are very difficult and deſtructive on all Accounts, but 
« moſt fatal when attended with a continual Fever; for the 
very Pain of the Bladder is ſufficient to deſtroy the Patient.“ 
Pains of the noble Parts therefore, if violent, are very danger- 
ous in the Beginning of acute Diſeaſes ;- and, if attended with 
other bad Signs, mortal, 

As for Pains of the Viſcera and noble Parts, which affect 
not the Patient in the Beginning of acute Diſtempers, but are 
felt afterwards in the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe ; if ſevere and 
conſtant, they are to be eſteemed very pernicious, as ſhewing 
ſome noble Part of the Viſcera to be afflicted with an high In- 
flammation, acceſſory to the Fever, and not to be ſubdued but 
by extraordinary Strength of Nature. Wherefore theſe Pains 


Day, with Signs of 


are uſually ſucceeded by very formidable Symptoms; ſuch as a 


Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, which is ordinary Conſe- 
quence of violent Pains, according to Hippocrates, 7 Aph. 26. 
where he ſays, that Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, from a 
violent Pain of the Parts about the Belly, is a bad Symptom.“ 
The Conſequences of Pains of the Head are Deliriouſneſs, mortal 
Phrenſies, virulent V omitings, Convulſions, Abſceſles, and Sup- 
purations. The Author of the Prorrhetics, Lib. 1. T. 7. ſays, 
« that, in Pains of the Head, zruginous Vomitings, Wane of 
„Sleep, and Deafneſs, ſignify the Patient to be near to Mad- 
<«< neſs.” We find the ſame in Coac. Prænot. 169. In theſe Caſes 
virulent Vomitings are very mortal, according to the Obſerv- 
ation of „ awquarh; 1 Epid. Sect. 2. ** Pains and Heavineſs 
of the Head and Neck, attended with a Fever, or without 
« a Fever, in thoſe afflicted with a Phrenſy, terminate in Con- 
„ vulſions, or in æruginous or virulent Vomiting, in which 
latter Caſe the Patient ſometimes dies ſuddenly.” Again, 
1 Prorrhet. 115. we are told, that a Pain of the Head in 
«© a Fever, attended with Coſtiveneſs, and a thin aqueous Sweat, 
= my Tags 4 ind; 
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n jndicates the Patient to be ſubject 
ſame we find, almoſt Word ſor Word, in Coac. 154. 77 And, 
Coac.. 171. it is ſaid, that acute Pains of the » Attend- 
ed with a Torpor, and a Senſe of Weight, indicate a Diſ- 
46 tion to Convulſions. "The ſame, in effect, is repeated, 
ibid. 174. In 1 Prorrhet. 104. Suffocating Pains of the 
«« Fauces, without a Tumor, threaten Convulſions ; _— 
4c if they owe their Original to the Head.” And, ibid. 

4 Pain of the Loins, a Cephalalgia, and Cardialgia, with ſtron 
<< Efforts to expectorate, threaten Convulſions- From theſe 
and a Multitude of other Places in Hippocrates, it appears, that 
violent Pains of the principal Parts are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
Convulfions. Abſceſſes are, alſo, conſequent to ſuch Pains. 
Thus, 1 Prorrhet. 168. ** In a Pain of the Head, a Coma 
and Deafneſs indicate an Abſceſs behind the Ears.” Continual 


Pains are Signs of a Suppuration, according to Hippocrates, 7 
22. 6 Pains of long Continuance, in the Parts about the 


© Belly, produce a Suppuration. And, in Prognoſtic. we are 
informed, that long Pains in the Region of the Thorax and 
Lungs, which can neither be removed by Expectoration, nor 
Purging, nor Phleþotomy, nor Medicines, nor Diet, indicate 
a Suppuration ; provided, as Galen has it in his Comment, there 
be no mortal concomitant Sign. We have an Inſtance to this 
Purpoſe, 7 Epid. Text. 60. in the Son of Hege/ipelis. 

And thus we ſee what Judgment is to be made, and what 
Prognoſtics to be drawn, from Pains moleſting the Viſcera, or 
noble Parts ; but if theſe Pains are accompanied or ſucceeded 

ſome mortal Sign, no leſs than the Deſtruction of the Pa- 
tient is indicated. The ſame Conſequence may be. prognofti- 
cated from a Variety of Pains affecting the noble Parts, or other 
ſevere Symptoms of a different Kind, appearing at the ſame 
time; for theſe, as they are Indications of ſeveral dangerous 
Diſorders in Conjunction, ſo when attendant on Pain, or a 
Multiplicity of Pains, they portend nothing but the worſt of 
Events; for if Nature finds it difficult to ſubdue one conſider- 
able Diſtemper, it muſt certainly fink and give way to the joint 
Attacks of ſo many Diſeaſes, unleſs it be endowed with an ex- 
traordinary Meaſure of Strength. To this Purpoſe we read, 
1 Prorrhet. 38. that in thoſe who are afflicted with a Looſe- 
tude, Pain of the Head, Thirſt, Want of Sleep, 
4 Obſcurity of the „ and a Feebleneſs, there is Reaſon to 
<< fear a high Delirium.“ And, ibid. 9. A Trembling of 
<< the Hands, a Pain of the Head and Neck, with a Dulneſs 
46 of Hearing, and thick and black Urine, are pernicious Signs, 
<« and portend black Vomitings.” Of different Pains affecting 
the noble Parts at the ſame time, be thus expreſſes his Judg- 
ment, ibid. 72. A Pain of the Stomach, with Tenſion of 
& the Hy ndria, and an Head-ach, are malignant Signs.” 
We proceed to conſider the Pains of the ignoble Parts, which 
we have before declared to be good, if attended with a Concoc- 
tion of the Humours, of conſiderable Duration, and effectual in 
removing, or, at leaſt, what uſually happens, in mitigating the 
Fever, with its threatening Symptoms, and putting the Patient 
in a better State. Such Pains begin, as we ſaid, on critical 
Days, and are not concerned in exaſperating any of the Sym- 
toms. But Pains of the ignoble Parts in the Beginning of a 
iſeaſe, when all Things are crude, by which no Symptoms 
of the noble Parts are removed or diminiſhed, but rather exaſ- 
perated and multiplied, and the Sick rendered worſe, are of a 
bad Kind. But Pains ariſing in the ignoble and remote Parts, 
ſuch as the Feet, Legs, Knees, Hips, Groins, and the like, 
are moft to be dreaded, when ſucceeded by a Fever, and other 
no leſs ſevere and dangerous Symptoms, under which the Pa- 
tient grows worſe and worſe. On theſe we read, in Coac, 
4 Convulſions in a Fever, attended with Pains of the Hands 
«<< and Feet, are malignant; as are alſo violent Pains of the 
«© Thigh. A Pain in the Knees is no good Symptom; but a 
% Pain in the Calves of the Legs is malignant, eſpecially when 
<6 there is a Cloud in the Urine.” e have Inſtances of the 
Events of theſe Pains in the Caſes of Crito and Phalacrus, who 
died under them. Of Crito, who lived in Thaſus, it is related, 
1 Epid. Sect. 3, Agr. 9. That, as he was walking, a 
«« Pain ſcized him in the great Toe; he took his Bed the ſame 
Day, being affected with a Shivering and Nauſea, and ſome- 
what hotter than ordinary; at Night he was delirious. The 
next Day, areddiſh Tumor, with a Tenſion, aroſe over all 
his Foot, and about his Ancle ; he had an Eruption of 
<< black Puſtules, with an acute Fever; and raved. Great 
«© Quantities of a purely bilious Matter came _ from him 
<< by Stool; and he died the ſame Day, being the ſecond of his 
4 Illneſs.. The Caſe of Phalacrus, who was of . 
3 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 5. was as follow: He was taken 
cc on a ſudden with a Pain in his Right Thigh, which yielded 
<< to no Remedies : Tbe firſt Day an acute burning Fever came 
<« on by flow „and unattended with Pains. The ſe- 
«© cond Day the Pains of his Thigh remitted, but his Fever in- 
« creaſed, and he grew reſtleſs, and could not ſleep; his ex- 
« treme Parts were cold, and he made Plenty of Water, but 


c neſs, 


* Proſper Alpimss, after Galen, reads this Aphoriſm without the Words gf Gs, 


d Cobwulfom Te 


4e not of a laudable third 
„Thigh ceaſed, but he became hi 
*© Reſtlefſneſs.and Jactation of the 
«© about Noon, he died ſuddenly.” In 
Pains of the Foot and the Thigh ind, 
becauſe they aroſe at the firſt Commencement of the Diſorder ; 
which Seaſon Is by Galen, Lib. 1. de Crifibus, Cap. f. reckon- 
ed the worſt for all Kinds of Pain z and were ſucceeded by an 
acute Fever, Delirium, Anxiety, Want of Sleep, and other 
dreadful Symptoms, indicating a Redundance of Humours, 
which, different Parts, and produced a Variety of Diſ- 
eaſes and Symptoms. The ſame fatal Event had the Diſeaſe 
deſcribed 1 Epid. Se. 3. Agr. 12. when the Patient, be- 
ing feveriſh, went to Supper; and, being taken very ill in the 
Night, after vomiting up all he had eaten, was ſeized with an 
acute Fever; After many ſevere and threatening Symptoms in 
the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, on the tenth Day be was taken 
with a Fain in his Legs, which was ſucceeded by an Exacer- 
bation of all the Symptoms; and the next Day he died. An- 
other Inſtance to this Purpoſe is the Woman of us, 
3 Bpid. ect. 3. Agr. 2. who, being in Child-bed, was on the 
ird Day, for want of her due Purgations, taken ill of a Fe- 
ver: The twenty-ſeventh Day, being free from a Fever, ſhe 
was taken with a violent Pain in her Right Hip, which held her 
a long time; her Fever returned, her Urine became 28 ; aſter 
which ſhe ſtill grew worſe, and died on the eightieth Day, 
Pains of the ignoble Parts are no lefs table, cud, to be 
ſuſpected when — vaniſh and become inſenſible on a ſudden, 
or when they begin in a remote Part, and thence remove towards 
the Viſcera ; which indicates a Conflux of Humours to the noble 
Parts. The Author of the Prorrbet. Lib. 1. T. 170. pronounces 
„ Pains (about the Ears), ceaſing without a Criſis, a bad 
„Sign ®,” Galen, in his Comment on the Place, to ceaſing 
adds, on a ſudden ; becauſe, he ſays, the Word xd]eporurtirra, 
there uſed, imports a gradual Ceaſing, or Solution; but dolo- 
« rific Affections becoming ſuddenly infenſible, without a 
«© manifeſt Abſceſs formed in ſome other Part, indicate a Tranſ- 
lation of the bad Juices upon the Viſcera.” Pains which 
vaniſh immediately after their Commencement, or violent Pains 
diminiſhed, are of very bad 4 rt as indicating great 
Weakneſs of Nature, which is diſabled from expelling all the 
noxious Matter, or ſuch a Redundance of Humours, as the 
Part affected is incapable of containing; as Galen obſerves in 
the Caſe of Crits before - mentioned. To this Purpoſe, 1 Pror- 
rhet. 36. we read, „ that Pains in the Calves of the 
[ ſuddenly ceaſing without manifeſt Cauſe]. . are ſucceeded by 
«© a Delirium.” And, ibid. T. 37. © If there appears a Cloud 
in the Urine, after the dd Ceſlation of a Pain in the 
Thigh, it portends a Delirium.” Again, ibid, 97, * A 
% Pain of the Side, accompanied with bilious Spit, de. a on 
a ſudden, without manifeſt Reaſon, prognoſticates Madneſs,” 
This Event however, as Galen obſerves, does not always, nor 
for the moſt part, ſucceed ſuch a Suppreſſion yet ſome other 
ſevere Diſorder, beſides a Delirium, my be excited by the Di- 
verſion of the Humour to the Brain. We conclude, therefore, 
that Pains in the ignoble Parts ſuddenly ceaſing, or becoming 
quite inſenſible, are of a very bad Kind. No fes are thoſe to 
be dreaded, which, being firlt excited in ſome Part remote from 
the Viſcera, aſcend afterwards to the Parts: On ſome 
Pains of this Kind Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoſt. makes the fol- 
lowing Remarks: ( Pains of the Loins, and the inferior Parts, 
«© attendant on a Fever, if they leave thoſe Parts, and aſcend 
«© to the Diaphragm, become highly pernicious : For which 
<© Reaſon we are to take into Conſideration the other Signs; and, 
if any one of theſe appears to be bad, the Caſe of the Patient 
is deſperate ; but if, upon the Tranſlation of the Diſeaſe to 
the Diaphragm, no bad Signs can be perceived, there is good 
«© Reaſon to expect an Empyema.”” A Recourſe then of the 
Humour from the inferior and remote Parts, to the ſuperior, is 
of bad Signification ; which is farther confirmed by 1 Prorrhet. 
69. where we are told, that a Diſtortion of the Eye, from 
the Recourſe, or Tranſlation, of a Pain, or Diſeaſe, from 
„the Loins, is a bad Sign.” And, ibid. 83. „O that a Pain 
„of the Loins recurring to the Mouth of the Stomach, and 
<< attended with a Fever, Shiverings, gry much thin 
«© and watry Matter, with a Delirium, and Loſs of Voice, 
„ terminates in black Vomitings and Death.” Again, ibid. 
100. we read, that . Long and flow Pains of Loins, 
„ which extend themſelves Pg the Hips, and excite a Nau- 
«© ſea and Fever, if communicated 5 1 1 — in 5 intenſe 
«© Degree, ſoon become mortal, atient dies in a 
« kind of Convulſions. And, Coac. 70. te that Pains in- 
«« ſenſibly increaſing, if they communicate themſelves to the 
Clavicles, and ſuperior Parts, become fatal.” Pains then, in 
ſhort, which affect remote Parts, and ſuddenly ceaſe, or are 
tranſlated to the ſuperior Parts, are > erous ; and, if at- 
tended with ſome bad Sign, mortal, And, laſtly, Pains in any 


Part of the Body, which are-not felt by the Patient, are a very 


and ſo makes it s general Prognoſtic applicable to all Pain. 
bad 
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bad Prognoſtic 3 as ſignifying a Delirium, or an Extinction of 
the ſenſitive Faculty, Theſe are the Sentiments of Hippocrates, 
who tells us, 2 Apb. 6. that They who are with 
« Pain in any Part of their Body, but are, for the moſt 

4 inſenſible of the ſame, are not in their right Mind.” Pro- 
ſper Alpinus ds Prefag. Vit. & Mort. 

With reſpe& to Pain; Aſclepiades conſidered Pain as a prin- 
cipal Indication for Bleeding ; for he Pain was cauſed 
by a Retention of the larger Molecules in the Pores or Paſ- 
ſages, (ſee the Preface) which nothing but Bleeding could diſ- 
lodge. This Rule is excellent, whatever the Reaſon he gives 
for it may be; for it would be difficult to lay down a Maxim 
in Phyſic either more univerſal, or of greater Importance. 
See Vulxus. | 

DOMESTICUS, domeftic, in Zoology, imports tame; and 
diſtinguiſhes Animals which are nouriſhed at home, from thoſe 
which are wild, | 

In Botany, it ſignifies cu/tivated z and diſtinguiſhes Plants 
which are improved by Cluture, from thoſe which grow wild. 

In Pharmacy, ſome Purges are called domeſtic ; which are 
ſuch as People keep at home, or may prepare themſelves, and 
may take occaſionally, without the Advice of a Phyſician.” 

DOMINARUM AQUA, the Name of a Water deſcribed 


by Mynſicbt, which he recommends for facilitating Delivery, 


and provoking the Menſes. 
| DONAX. See ArunDo. 
DORA. A Name for the Milium Arundinaceum, ſubro- 
tunds Semine, Sorgho nominatum. See MiLIuu. 
DORCADIZON, Jenn The ſame as CaPRIZANS, 
which fee. 
DOREA. A Perſon who can ſee by Day, and not by 
Night, is thus called by Rhaſes. ” 
DORIA. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a perennial fibroſe Root; the Leaves are almoſt 


whole, and oblong; the Cup of the Flower is cylindrical, and 
in form of a Tube; the Flowers grow upon the Summits of 
the Branches, and are diſpoſed either in form of an Umbel, or 
in a looſe Panicle, which are radiated like the t. 
Baerhaave mentions fifteen Species of this Plant, which 


are; 

r. Doria; Narbonenfium. Boerh. Ind. A. 98. Herba Doria, 
Offic. Herba Doria Lobelit, Ger. Emac. 431. Raii Hiſt. 
1. 279. Herba Doria vulgaris, Park. T heat. 541. Doria, Dill. 
Cat. Giſſ. 164. Virga aurea major vel Doria, C. B. 268. 
Virga aurea major . ſucculentis folits ad caulem latis. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 123. Aliſma Matthioli five Doria, J. B. 2. 
1064. Aliſma frve Duma ſonium, Doria & * aurea Monſ- 
polienſium, Chab. 333. Jacolæa pratenſis altiſima Limonii 

lio, Elem. Bot. 387. Tourn. Inſt, 485. DORIA'S 

OUNDWORT. 

It grows on the Banks of Rivers, and flowers in Fuly 
and Augu/t. The Leaves are uſed in Medicine. It is an 
excellent Vulnerary, and agrees in Virtues with Golden-rod. 
Dali. 

2. Doria; que Jacobæa; foliis integris & mucronatis. A. 
H. 3. 110. Jacolæa paluſtris, hifi oliis ſerratis. T. 
485. Virge aures frve Solidagini anguſtifolia aſinis, Lingua 
avis Dalecbampii, J. B. 2. 1064. 4 G major, Lugd. 1037. 
Conyza paluſtris,  ſerratifolia, C. B. P. 266. DORIA 
WITH WHOLE SHARP-POINTED LEAVES. 

Mr. Ray ſays he has found it in the Fen-ditches in the Iſle of 
Bly; and particularly near Stretham Ferry. I have ſought for 
it ſeveral times in vain. 

Talernæmontanus has a good Figure of this Plant. The Hi. 
Lugd. has a good Figure of it alſo, and deſcribes it very well, 
and compares its Flower, not without Reaſon, to that of the 
Ragwort. But the Figure of Camerarius and Thalius are good 
for nothing. Mdartyn's Tournefort. 

3. Doria; que Jacobza ; Alpina; foliis longioribus ſerratis. 
Beerh. Ind. A. 98. Con ſalida Saracenica, Solidago, Offic. 
Solidago Saracenica, Ger. 347. Emac. 429. Raii Hiſt. 1. 279. 
Solidago Saracenica vera, ſakes olio, Park. 539. Virga aurea 
anguſtifolia ſerrata, C. B. 268. Virga aurea, alias Conſolida 
Saracenica, Schrod. 177. Firga aurea anguſtifolia ſerrata, 
froe Selidage Saracenica, J. B. 2. 1063. Hitt, Oxon. 3. 124. 
Virga aurea 2 ferrata, quibuſdam etiam Solidago Sa- 
racenica dicta, 333. FJacoebea Alpina, folits longioribus 

erratis, Tourn. Inſt. 25 Elem. Bot. 387. SARACENS 
CONSOUND. | 
It flowers in September. The Leaves are in Uſe, which 
are long, broad, .crenated at, the Edges, and of an aromatic 
and aftringent Taſte. N i 

It is an excellent Vulnerary, and fit to be uſed either inter- 
nally or externally z it alſo heak Fiſtulas, and cleanſes and 
heals malignant Ulcers. Dale from Schroder. 

4. Doria; qua Jacobza ; Orientalis; Limonii folio. T. C. 

H. R. D. EASTERN DORIA, WITH A SEA- 

AVENDER-LEAF. . 

5. Dovtiaz Americana; lato, rigide foo. Virga aurea 


aw. 


DOR 


Nove Auglic, late, rigideque folio, Par. Bat. M. H. 3. 125: 
Virga aurea, ex Nova 1 i majoris 2 tis, 
Sc. Bot. Par. t. H. AME A MA, WITH A 


OE ws Afticata, 
6. ia 3 Aﬀri fruteſcens ; folio rigido 
& hirſuto, major. H. A. 2. 149. H. R. D. | 

7. Doria; Africana z 3 craſſis & ſucculentis fo- 
liis, atriplicem referentibus. H. R. D. AFRICAN TREE 
DORIA, WITH THICK SUCCULENT LEAVES, 
SOMEWHAT LIKE THOSE OF ATRIPLEX. 

8. Doria; qu Jacobza; Africana ; fruteſcens; craſſis & 
ſucculentis ſoliis. H. A. 2. 147. H R. D. AFRICAN 
SHRUBBY DORIA, WI THICKE SUCCULENT 
LEAVES, 

9. Doria; Jacobæa; Africana ; Hederz Terreſtris fo- 
lio; AH. A. 2. 145. H. R. D. AFRICAN CREEP- 
ING RIA, W A GROUND-IVY-LEAF. 

10. Doria; quz Jacobara ; Africana ; fruteſcens ; Coron 
folio. H. A. 2. 139. H. R. D. AFRICAN SHRUBB 
DORIA, WITH. A HARTSHORN-LEAF. 

11. Doria; 5 * acobza ; Alpina ; foliis rotundis, ſerratis. 
C. B. Pr. 66. M. H. 3. 110. Jacobea Alpina, foliis ſubrc« 
_— ſerratit. C. B. P. 141. T. 485. Conyza Alpina. J. 

2. 1055. 80 

12. Doria; Alpina; foliis ſubrotundis, pedunculo folioſo. 

13. Doria; quæ Jacobza ; Hiſpanica; folio Roſmarini. T. 
486, Jacobæa, folio Crithmi Litter ei. M. H. Bla. M. H. 
1 - 11. 4 lini folio, Hiſpanica, & Italica. Bocce, 

uf. p. 2. T. 49. a. 

14. Doria; quz Jacobza ; Latifolia, paluſtris ; five aqua- 
tica. Raii Syn. 82: Raii H. 285. 

15. Doria; quz Jacobea ; lacus i, facie ſenecionis ; 
odore Fœniculi. a. Boerbaavue's Index alter Plantarum, vol. 1. 


p- 98. 
DORIS, A Name for the Echrun, in Paulus Agineta, 
L.7. C. 3. Doridis Humor is Sea-water, in Serenus Samo- 
5 


nicus. 

DORONICUM. 

I be Characters are, 

It hath an intricate knotted Root: The Leaves are pro- 
duced alternately on the Branches : The Stalks are a little 
branch'd : The Flowers (which grow on the Tops of the 
Stalks) are radiated, like the greateſt Starwort, The Half- 
florets, in the Diſk of the Flower, are trifid. The Cup of 
the Flower is expanded, and cut into many Parts, almoſt to the 
Bottom ; and is not ſcaly, but each 2 is in the 
Form of a Diſh. | 

Boerhaaue mentions five Species of this Plant; which are, 

I. Doronicum ; maximum ; foliis caulem amplexantibus. 
C. B. P. 185. M. H. 3. 127. I 

2. Doronicum ; Plantaginis folio; alterum. See ALILSMA. 

3- Doronicum ; integro & craſlo hieracii folio. Bat. Mom ſp. 
29 3 H. 3. 128. Jacobæa integra & craſſ hieracii folio, 

4. Doronicum; longifolium; hirſutie aſperum. C. B. P. 
184. M. H. 3. 127. N 

5. Doronicum ; Plantaginis folio ; Lufitanicum. T. 488. 
| Beerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
Me are inform'd in the Hiforia Plantarum, publiſh'd under 
the Name of Boerhaave, that the celebrated Geſner, who was 
a very diligent Searcher into the Virtues of Plants, took ſome 
of this Plant in the Morning faſting, and two Hours afterwards 
wrote a Letter to his Friend, in which he faid, That he was 
then in good Health ; but, ſoon after, it appear'd, Letters 
from other Hands, that he was taken ill, and died an Hour after 
he had finiſh'd and ſent away the before-mention'd Letter to his 
Friend : Hence Doronicum came to be juſtly reckon'd am 
poiſonous Herbs. It has been diſputed, whether Doronicum 


22 to be admitted into the Compoſition of the Theriaca : 


atthiolus was for its Admiſſion, and aſſerted, that it had no 
venomous Quality. | 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Doronicum, Dale mentions 
the three following; which are, | 

1. Doronicum, Offic. Doronicum, Cod. Med. 46. Doro- 
nicum Officinarum, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 141. Doronicum vulgare, 
Park. 319. Raii Hiſt. 1. 274. Doronicum majus Officinarum, 
Ger. 600. Emac. 759. Hitt. Oxon: 3. 127. Doronicum radice 
Scorpii, C. B. 184. Dill. Cat. Giff. 83. Tourn. Inſt. 487. 
Acenitum Pardalianches, Mont. Plant. Var. Ind. 35. LEO- 


'PARDS-BANE. Dale. 


The Roots of this Doronicum are, by ſome, fanſied to be like 
Scorpions in Shape, being thick towards the Head, and narrower 
towards the End, with ſeveral Fibres growing on each Side. 
The lower Leaves are ſet on long Foot-ſtalks, and are in Shape 
like Violet-leaves, of a pale- Colour, hairy and foft in 
handling. 'The Stalk grows to be a Foot or more high, ftriated, 
and ſomewhat hairy, having the like Leaves, ſet on without 
Foot · ſtalks. It is divided into two or three Branches, each of 
which has on its Top one pretty yellow Flower, like a 

themum, or Marigold ; but having narrower "_ 
4 . 


Seed. It grows in many Places upon the Apt, flowering in 

he Root only i» uſed, and_ chat but ſeldom ; for com- 
mending it . Poiſon Scorpions; others reckoni 
it a Poiſon itſelf, affirmi 


„it will deſtroy Wolves, Dogs, a 
other Animals, They who have a mind to ſee the Arguments 


both Sides, may conſult Lobel and Matthiolnas. Miller 
Bet. WV i 
2. Doronicum minus, Offic. Ger. 600. Park. 319. Raii Hiſt. 


I. 277. Doronicum minus Officinarum, Ger. Emac. 759. Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 127. Doronicum Plantaginis folio, C. B. 184. Tourn. 
Inſt. 487. 3 olio fers Blantagini: oblonge, J. B. 3. 
18 Chab 


0 339. LESSER LEOPARDS-BANE. 

Its Roots, eſpecially thoſe which are old, are Tubercles of 
about an Inch in Length, and about ſeven or eight Lines broad, 
vaulted on the Back, raiſed with ſome ſemicircular Ridges, like 
little Scales ; their Tubercles may be compared for Shape to a 
Scorpion; for they are accompanied at each Rib with two or 
three Pair of rugged, and, as it were, ſcaly Pairs of Fibres, 
two or three Lines thick, ending in a Point, pretty like the 
Claws of a Scorpion : The Tail is repreſented by a long Fibre, 
which, however, is not crooked, but creeps, and ſerves to 
multiply the Plant. The Part oppoſite to the Tail 
itſelf 6 eck, which ſuſtains a li 
Root, much like the firſt. Below theſe Roots grow Fibres, 
more or leſs ſmall, three or four Inches not very capil- 
lary : Theſe Roots are fclhy, of a dirty white Colour, ſweet 
at firſt like Liquorice, but afterwards leaving a little Bitterneſs. 


The Leaves uſually proceed from the young Tubercles ; their 
Pedicle is white, three or four Lines __ hairy, then con- 
cen, rounded and 


trated to two Lines, furrow'd, 
angular at the Back. Theſe Leaves — like thoſe of the com- 
mon Plantain, veined in like manner, inſipid, mix'd with a 
little Acrimony, four Inches long, and three broad, ſoft, 
green, ſcatter'd with — ſhort Hairs, and having the Edges 
waved, and lightly notched. The Stalks are about two Foot 
high, two or three Lines thick, chanelled, hollow, hairy, 
accompanied with ſome alternate Leaves, pretty diſtant one 
from another: Theſe Leaves encompaſs them with two 
Wings, like Ears; whereas the under ones have no Ears at 
all. Leaves of the Stalks are uſually cut like a Heart on 
each Side ; the laſt are very narrow, and pointed. Each Stalk 
ſuſtains a yellow Flower, two Inches in Diameter : The Diſk 
is convex, eight or nine Lines broad, compoſed of ſeveral 
Florets, three Lines- high, fiſtular, cut like a Star, with five 
Points : They ſend from their Bottom a forked Thread ; the 
Horns of which are crooked, and appear out of a chanelled 
Sheath: The Ray of this Flower conſiſts of Semiflorets, 
about nine Lines long, and a Line and half broad, blunt and 
notched at the End. From their Baſe alſo, which is fiſtular, 
ariſes a little forked Thread : Each of the Florets and Semiflorets 
ſits upon a greeniſh Embryon, which afterwards becomes a cha- 
nelled blackiſh Seed, one Line long, adorned with a whitiſh 
Down, two Lines and a half long. Martyn Tournefart. 

3. Doronicum radice dulci, C. B. Pin. 184. m. 313. 
Rai Hiſt. 1. 275. Tourn. Inſt. 48. Doronicum falis ſubro- 
tundo ſerrato, J. B. 3. 17. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 127. Doronicum 
Bracbiatd radice, Park. Theat. 320. Doronicum radice repente, 
Ger. 621. Emac. 760. CREEPING LEOPARDS-BANE. 

The Hunters and Shepherds who live on the Mountains, and 
call this Plant by the Name of the wild Goat's-root, account 
it, ther with the largeſt Sort of Doronicum, as effectual a 
Reman againſt the Vertigo, as the Auricula Uri, with a 
yellay Flower ; and affirm it to be of ex Uſe for 
confirming their Strength. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

DORPEST OS, d'ogrnros, or Jeans, Supper, or the 
Time of Supper. — —— 

DORPOS, d'igros. The ſame as DoxyesTo0s. 
op TABES. A Species of Atrophy, See 

ABEs. 

DORSIFEROUS PLANTS, of Derſum, the Back, and 
fero, to bear; ſuch Plants as are of the capillary Kind, without 
Stalks, and which bear their Seeds on the of their 


Leaves. 
© DORSTINEA. The Name of the Plant of which the 
Contrayerva is the Root. | | 
It was ſo named by Father Plumier, from Dr. Dorſten, a 
German Phyſician, who publiſhed a Hiſtory of Plants in Folio. 
The Characters are 9 
It hath a thick fleſby Placenta, which is flat, and ſituated 
vertically ; upon which are placed many apetalous Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seeds, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Gromwell. Fi” 
_ The Species are; _. | 
1. Dorftinea dentarie nodes, OG felis, Placenta Ovali, 
Houſt. CONTRAYERVA WITH A TOOTHWORT- 
ROOT, COW-PARSNIP-LEAF, AND AN OVAL 


PLACENTA. This is the Plant already mentioned under 


the Name of Contrazerva Radix of J. Baubins. 
Vol. II. 
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2. Derſlinea dentarie radice, folio minus laciniate, Place 
rot ulari & Wb, Houſt, CONTRAYERV 

TH A TOOTHWORT-ROOT, LES JAGGED 
LEAF, AND A QUADRANGULAR UNDULATED 
PLACENTA: 


3. Darflinea Sphondylii folio ſerrato, Platenta qi a5 
* dentariae, CON 114 VA With Tora: 
WORT-ROOT, SAWED COW:PARSNIP-LEAF, AND 
A QUADRANGULAR PLACENTA. This is the Plant 

y mentioned undef the Name of Cintrayervs Offiti- 


narum. 
The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by the kite Big: | 
nious' Dr. William Eluftoun, near Old Ford Cruz, in New 
in, The ſecond. was found by the fathe Gentleman, on 
the rocky Ground about perky The third Sort was found 
iy hroat enty in the Iſland of adage, by Mr. Robert Millar; 
rgeon. But the Roots of all theſe Species are indiffi 
ht over, and uſed in Medicine, and for Dying. * 
ſe Plants are at preſent very rare in Europe j nor was 
it known what the Plant was whoſe Roots were imported, and 
had been long uſed in Medicine in England, until the late Dr, 
Hanau informed us ; for although Father Plumity had dif- 
covered one Species of this Plant, and given the Name of 
Dorſtinea to the Genus, yet he ſeems not to take notice, that 
the Contrayervia wis the Root of that Plant, Miller's Pint. 
— 
RSUM. The Back. | 

What we commonly call a Glbboſity; is a pteternatural In- 
curvation of the Spine of a Back, either to the poſterior, or 
lateral Parts. This Misfortune is more incident to Tofants, 
than to Adults; and more frequently draws its Origin froni 
external, than ſrom internal Cauſes ; for it is ſcarce poſlible, 
but the ſoft and tender Bones of Infants muſt be violently hurt 
and diſtorted by Falls, and ſevere Blows, and by wearing too 
tight Stays, and other Garments. This Diſorder may alſo 
ariſe from internal Cauſes ; when, for Inſtance, thoſe Liga! 
ments which ſuſtain the Back, are become too lax and flacci A 
or when the Vertebre themſelves are become carious ; though 
Gouey, in his Surgery, furniſhes us with a memorable Ex+ 
ample of the Poſſibility of a ſignal Diſtortion and Incurvation 
of the Back, in conſequence of a preternatural Contraction of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen. And, certainly, unleſs this 

ies of Diſorder be ſpeedily relieved, the ſmall diftorted 

nes of the Back are gradually indurated, and aſſume 

Figure and Attitude ſo much deform'd, that tis impo 
ever after to reſtore them to their natural Sltuation ; ſo that 
*tis not to be wonder'd at, if inveterate Gibboſities are 
rally entirely incurable : But, when \ proper Meaſures are ſeaſon- 
ably and ſpeedily taken, this Diſotdet ſometimes admits of a 
Cure, or, at leaſt, becomes more mild and tolerable. 

In Caſes of this Nature, the moſt effectual Relief is obtain'd 
from Stays, made either of Plates of Iron, thick Paper, or 
Whale-bone, and arm'd with proper Truſſes, eſpecially in 
Part where the Gibboſity : is ought to be worn 
Infants both Day and Night, till there remains no Danger 
the Diſorder becoming worſe, and more terrible. Surgeons 
have alſo invented an Inſtrument on purpoſe for this Diſorder 
reſembling the Figure of a 1 of Croſs, 
repreſented b Pig 5: in Tab, 45: The Part A A being ap- 

ae the Back. B to the Neck, CC and DD to 
Shoulders, and E E being tightly tied about the Belly, the 
Spine of the Back is by this means kept 9 and defended 
againſt farther Injury, By theſe Meaſures Children are either 
ger reſtored to their former Shape, or, at leaſt, preſery'd 
rom greater Degrees of Calamity and Deformity. It is alſo 
highly expedient, in Caſes of this Nature, carefully to anoint 
the Part with Hungary Water, Spirit of Lavender, the Bpi- 
ritus Matricalis, deicrib'd in the Leyden Diſpen ſatory, or ſome 
other corroborating Spirit. It is alſo to be Grefully cover'd 
with ſome corroborating Plaiſtet, ſuch as Oxycroceum, Opo 


deldoc, the Empla efrvinum of Vigo, or others of alike 
Nature ; not ing, in the mean time, internal 


Medicines, accommodated partly. to frengiben che weak: and 
infirm Members, and partly to evacuate ſuperfluous and 
cant, Humours, Meaſures, unleſs the Diſorder is 


inveterate, are generally of 7 Setvice in oo 
rug. 


vations and Diſtortions of the Heifter. Inſtitut. 
DORYCNIUM. | 
The Characters are, | 
The Leaf is divided into five Segtnenits, quite to the Pe- 
dicle, fo as to appear like five Leaves; the Pod is ſhort, and 
contains only one Seed, like the Barba Fovis. 2 


Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant ; which is, 
Dorycnium Monſpelienſium, Lab. Ic. 51. Detyenium Monſ- 
peſſulanum, fruticoſum, J. B. 1. 388. Lotus Polyctrator, fru- 
feſcens, incana, filiculis ſubrotundis, erettis, M. H. 2. 178. 
rifolium, album, anguftifolium, floribus velat in 3 on- 
gh C. B. P. 329. H. R. D. SHRUB TREFOIE OF 
ONTPELIER. © Berk. Ind, alt, Plant. f S. 


6Q 


It 


in rocky Places near Montpelier. Ray. 

RYCNIUM IMFERATI. A Name for the Conve!- 

vulus, major, rectus; Creticus ; argenteus ; which ſee. 
DOSIS, 2015, from Tidww, to give. A Doſe. TheQuan- 

tity of a Medicine exhibited at one time. | 

SITHEI PASTILLUS. The Name of a Paſtil in 

Hetius, Tetrabib. 3..Serm. 1. C. 63. and in Nicolaus Myrepſus, 

Seck. 41. C. 28. 

THIEN, Je, A Boyl, a kind, of inflammatory 


- 
. 


ep 
D 


Tumor. The fame as FuxvuncuLvs. 


' 
Q$. 


wy > 


F of. 
though, perhaps, this 


DOUGLASSIA. This Plant was ſo named by the late 
Dr. William Houftoun, in Honour of Dr. James Douglas. 

The Characters are, 

It bath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
lower Part is tubulous ; but the - nn is expanded, and 
divided into five Segments, The Fruit, which is roundiſh, is 
divided into two Parts, which contain two Seeds. yy 

There is but one Sort of this Plant at preſent known, which 


teſeens & ſpinoſa, Liguſtri folio, flore albo. 
Houſt. A Shs ligu 7 _ ige, f gg dif- 
Pie ruttu ficco ſubrotundo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. RUBBY 
IGKLY DOUGLASSIA, WITH A PRIVET-LEAF, 
AND A WHITE FLOWER. Millet Dictionary, Vol. 2. 
DRABA. A Name for the Thlaſpi. Lepidium. Leucoium, 
and ſeveral forts of Heſperis. 
DRACATIUM, » - Rulandus. 
DRACHMA. 2 | 
The Greets made uſe of Drachme in reckoning Sums, either 
their own or Roman Affairs; as the Romans did of Nummi 
eftertii, of which there are many Examples in all Authors, 
eſpecially in Plutarch. | 
A __ is * 2 15 of * 74 iN 
ae, qua „ is a I hing taken or apprehen y 
the Hand, Beer ys (494 or, as 4 would ſay, a Handful of 
ſix Oboli, which are equal in Value to it. 
It is a Weight, as well as a Coin, The Attic Drachm is com- 
monly reput _ in Value to the Denarius ; and, as amongſt 
the Romans the Denarius, ſo amongſt the Greeks the Drachma, 
was coin'd both of Silver and Gold : But, in reckoning Sums, 
whers it is not otherwiſe ſpecified, the Silver Coin is under- 


The learned Biſhop Hooper makes the Value of the Attic 
Drachma different in different Ages ; and the higheſt, accord- 
ing to the Weight of the Standard Mina of Solon 68,4 Grains ; 
but he owns, that it fell afterwards to about the Value of 
62457. And upon this Drachma, and the Equality of it tothe 
Roman Denarius, almoſt all the Computations in claffical Au- 
hors are founded; which we did not think worth the while to 
change or diverlify in a few Inſtances, that may be in earlier 
Times. But if this Suppoſition be true, and the Reader of 
antient Authors is reſolved to be nice, the Value of the ſeveral 
Drachmas, according to the Biſbop's Suppoſition, from 70 
Grains downwards, is as follows: 


” Diugla 


Weight. Value. 
gr. d. q- 
70 8 
bs. 8 24 
65,5 8 1 
62,57 7 37 


The Drachma was divided into 18 eri, or Siliguæ, as 

well as into 6 Obali, There were different Drachms in different 
_ Countries, | 

The Drachma Aginea is commonly reckon'd to be equal to 

: 21 of an Attic Drachm, or 10 Attic Obeli. The Athenians 

it rag, or thick. It was the Pay of a Horſeman even 


. amongſt the Athenians, There is frequent Mention of it in 


Hi 


crates. 


is metition likewiſe made of the Corinthian Drachm ; 


but its Value is uncertain : It is ſuppoſed by ſame Authors equal 
to the Attic, | 
The £Zgyptian Drachm, according to Cleopatra, was equal to 


an Obolus, or ſixth Part of the Attic Drachm. 


There were coin'd likewiſe the Parts and Multiples of a 
: Drachma, the Semidrachma, Didrachmum, Tridrachmum, and 


_ Tetradrachmum, which was call'd the Txavz, of Owl ; likewiſe 
you , aga 


Pentadrachmum, and Hexadrachmum. In ſome Authots 
find the Word Pentecontadrachmum, or 50 Drachins ; which, 
if it were a ſilver Coin, muſt have been very large. 
When the Word agyveis is joined with a Number, it is to 
Dr achms. | " 

A Drachma was t of the Qunce, and 
| Way of Reckoning 'by Ounces 
Drachms was borrowed by the Greeks from the Romans ; for 


"the old Diviſion of the Drachma was into 6 Obeli. Sides 


Axt i} Baur, The Didrachmim, Hemidrachnurm, &c. 


-_- 


Ar Part of a Mina; nt 
and de Piſc. 60. ' Charlt. de Piſc. 12 


de Aquat. 72. Raii 
WEAVER, 


b A 
expreſd Weights, as well as Coins. The Greebrouſed the Eu- 
preſſion 747 e, to ſignify 21 Drathms, as well as 
rein αHj,m Nai. | | "1 

Hippocrates divided the Drachma (which 1 will ſuppoſe to 
be the Attic, except where he mentions another) into 6 OB 
according to the uſual manner of reckoning in Greet ; and, 
no doubt, in Imitation of him, Celſur divides the Dinarins, 
2 was always ſuppoſed equal to the Drachma, into fix 

arts. | * 

The learned and accurate Dr. Hooper, Piſhop of Bath and 
Wells, has obſerved, that the Phyſicians made their Pre- 
ſcriptions by Drachmas; not according to the Standatd-weight, 
but by the current Coin of their Time. He ſuppoſes, indeed; 
the Denarius to have been equal to 64 Grains : According to 
my Computation, it is only 62 23: Perhaps, he is in the Right. 
T — is ſore ſmall Difference between us in the Enylifh 
Weights ; for he aſſumes different Proportion of the Engl/yh 
Averdupois Pound to the Troy Pound. It is allowed, that the 
Roman Ounce is equal to the Averdupois Ounce; and, con- 
fequently, the Roman Pound, confiſting of 12 Ounces, and 
the Averdupois of 16, the Roman Pound mult be, accotdi 
to both Reckonings, 2 of the Averdupois Pound: But he m 
the Proportion of the Averdupois _ to the Troy Pound, 
175 to 144 ; perhaps a more accurate Proportion than mine. 
According to Dr. Wibert, whom Sir Yu Modr quotes us 
very accurate, it is only as 17 to 14 ; and, conſequently, the 
Averdupois, or Roman Qunce, to the Troy Ounce, is as 51 to 
56. According to the Biſhop, there are in the Reman Ounce 
43725 Troy Grains. | | 2 * 

he Paris Pound conſiſts of 16 Ounces, of which the 


Grains, The 22 
Ounces ; Con 
quently, their medical Pound is equal to 


$670 7 800 Grains, 
and leſs than ours by go Grains; and their Ounce tes by 7 ; 
and their Drachm, which is the eighth Part of their Ounce, 
is leſs than ours by 1g of a Grain, But they reckoni 576 
Grains in their Ounce, makes ſtill a greater iRerence th t 
Quantity of the Grain; for 105 of our Grains make 128 of 
theirs. Arbuthnot on Weights and Meaſures. © 
DRACHUM is an obſcure Term in Paracelfus, Philofoph, 
Lib. 4. Tra#. 1. Cap. 3. in Fin. It ſeems to import the 
ultimate Diffolution of the Element of Water, or its Con- 
ſumptioh. Caftellus. 
RACO. 
The Characters are, 
The Leaves, which are like thoſe of Hyſſop, are produced 
alternately on the Branches, the lower being divided, and the 


Ounce is equal to 472,5 Engliſh Tr 
ficians reckon to wal Pound 12 of 


upper ones Whole : The Flowers are ſmall, diſcous, and 
diſpoſed in a long Spike. wr 
Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, - 


Draco Herba, Ger. 193. Emac. 249. Hift. Oxon. 3. 33. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 127. Rall Hiſt. 1. 37 3. Brucunculus, Ofc. 
Dracunculus hortenſis, C. B. 98. Dracunculus hortenſis five Tar- 
chon, J. B. 3. 184. Chab. 168, Draco Herba, fur Tarthon, & 
Dracunculus hortenſis, Park. Parad. 500. Abrotanum Lini folto 
acriori & odorato, Tourn. Inſt. 459. Abrotanum mas "rar 
folio acriori & edorato, Elem. Bot. 364. TARRAGON. 
Tarragon ſhoots up a great many round Stalks, full of 
Branches, cloathed with ſong natrow Leaves, like thoſe of 
Hyſſop, but ſharper pointed, ſmooth, and hitting. On the 
Top of the Stalks grow the Flowers, ſmall and „ re- 
ſembling thoſe of Southern- wood, but fewer in Number, and 
thinner ſet, and upon longer Foot-ſtatks. The Leaves Have a 
pretty firong Smell and Tafte, ſome what like Fennel: It is 
plarited in Gardens, flowering in Fuly and Hug. 
The Leaves, which are chiefly uſed, are heating and drying, 
and good for thoſe who have cold Stomachs; and to that End 
are roguantly. ut into Sallads: It expels Wind, provokes 
Urine, and enſes, but is not often uſed” in Medicines. 
Miller's Bot. Off. | Da y_ 
As this Plant is endu'd with an extraordinary Acrimony, we 
artes, cuts, * 5 


cannot doubt but that it powerfully heats, 
and digeſts. Tarragon, therefore, as Matthiolus writes, m 
be good for a cold Stomach : It excites an Appetite, 


8 es 
Flatulences, ftrengthens the Limbs, provokes Urine and tne 
Menſes, and opens Obſtructions. Being chewed, it draws 
forth Phlegm and Spittle, like Pyrethrum ; whence it eaſes the 
Tooth-ach, and purges a humid Brain. The diftiFd Water, 
according to Zobel, is in principal Eſteem among the Eg 
inſt the Contagion of the Peſtilence, provokes Sweat, and 
concocts P If we well conſider the Acrimony of this 
Herb, which is extremely vellicating to the Tongue, ve cannot 
1 Place among the moſt potent heating Medicines. 
J. B. Ray, Hift. Plant. 37 3. 
Bellon. de Aquat. 215. Drucs, Jonſ. 
Adrov- de Piſc. 255. 
eſn. de A 77. Salr. 


Draco marinus Offic. 


"Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 


Draco, 


oO. 
lan. 288. Ejuſd. Synop. Fiſc. 91. THE 


DR A 


This Fiſh is taken in the Ocean, and alſo in the Mediter- 
Fanean Sea, The Parts uſed, are the Head, newly burnt to 
and the Bones. Rondeletius affirms, that the Aſhes of 


the Head, newly burnt, are good againſt all Poiſons ; and 
Pliny writes, that the Tooth-ach is caſed by ſcarifying the 
Gums with the Bones of the Fiſh. 

Draco, Hugin, A Name for the Ptarmica ; vulgaris ; 
folio longo, ſerrate ; flore albo. 

DRACOCE LO-AFFINIS. A Name for the Mold 
vica ; Americana ; trifolia ; 7 i. 

DRACOCEPHALON, 93 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is long and tubulous, and the Leaves narrower 
than thoſe of the Peach-tree : "The Galea is hollow, entire, 

ing and ſhutting ; the Beard divided into three Segments, 

which are bifid, in the manner of Jaws, ſo that the 

reſents the open Jaws of a Dragon, or rather, the Flower 
of Fox-glove. The Flowers grow in thin Whorles, two or 
three in a Whorle, at the Joints of the Stalks. ' 

Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is the 


Dra halon en, fil es. J bing” Dra- 
cocephalus, a folius, folio ro, ſerrate, M. H. 3. 417. 
Tad, olits / Liver erfice, Bocc. Rar. 11. Dig- 


talis, Indica, anguſtifolia, profunde ſerrata, Per ſicæ folio. 
Par. Ber ee, racy olio . A. R. 
. 79. H. AMERICAN DRAGON” HEAD. 
; ' Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 176. 
N J tg SAN GUIs, Dragon's Blood. This is 
m of of the 
Draco Arbor, Ger. 1339. Emar. 1523. Park. Theat. 1531. 
. B. 1. 402. Chab. 30. C. B. Pin. 505- Raii Hiſt, 2. 1598. 
onſ. Dendr. 288. Exquabduit), ern. 59. Palma Pruni- 
fera folits Tuccæ, fruttu in racemis congeſtis, cerafiformi, duro, 
cinereo, piſi magnitudine ; hujus Lacryma Sanguis Draconis 
dilla, 7 Comin, Hort. 261. Cat. Jam. 179. Sloan. 
Hiſt. 1. 20. Pluk. Almag. 277. Hort. Beaum. 33. Palma 
faliis longiſſimit, pendulis abſque ull pedunculo ex caudice glabro 
enatis, Boerh. nd. A. 2. 169. THE DRAGON-TREE. 
This Tree grows in the Iſland of Porto Santo, which is one 
of the Canaries, and in Madera. Dragon's Blood is an 
obſcure, red Reſin, eafily melted by the Fire, and kindling 
into Flames when caſt into it: When rubbed, it appears of a 
ted ſanguine Colour: It has a reſinous and aſtringent Taſte, 
There are two Kinds to be met with in the Shops, which differ 
only in being more or leſs pure: The moſt eſteemed is what is 
imported in Drops, wrapt up in Leaves. 
| It is a potent Drier, Aſtringent, and Repellent: Its prin- 
cipal Uſe is external, in drying up Defluxions, ſtopping He- 
morrhages, conglutinating Wounds, and faſtening looſe Teeth. 
Schroder. The Learned generally take the Sanguis Draconis 
of the Moderns, for the Cinnabar of Dieſcorides; the Cin- 
bar of the later Antients is Minium, Raii Hi 2 1598. 
zy, as well as Parkinſon, reject, as a mere Fable, w 
Monardus relates, of the Figure of a Dragon, naturally im- 
on oy Fruit * rer. * 7 TA 
Sanguis Draconis n inwardly, is a ve t in- 
ent — Brier. The late Helooting melted . der'd 
um, and then made them into Pills for Diarrhceas, Hzmor- 
rhages, and the like ; but the Patient ought firſt to be pre- 
ed by Bleeding, and other due Management. It is entire! 
uble- in Spirit of Wine. The Dutch counterfeit it, wi 
Gum Arabic and Alum diſſolved in Water, with Bra/il Wood 
to give it the true Colour; but this factitious Kind ought not 
to be taken inwardly, tho* it be very proper for Painters. 


92 7 
The Dragon's Blood, produc'd by the Tree above - men- 
1 eſteem'd the coarſeſt : But a better Sort is produc d by 
the Draco Arbor Indica filiquoja, Populi folio, Angſana vel 
Angſava Favanica, Commelin, Hort. A See ANGSANA. 
This Commelinus will have to produce the Dragon's Blood in 
| » tho" others much doubt it; as believing it to come 
from the runde farcta Indie Orientalis Sanguinem Draconis 
.manans, Hiſt. Oxon. 
© "The Sang. Dracon. fundens foliis & caudice undique Spinis 
nigris armata D. Sherrard. is another Plant, which affords a 
third Sort of Dragons Blood. This bears a ſmall ſcaly Fruit, 
. which being infuſed in hot Water, it extracts a red Matter 
from it * wh R and A evaporated, is made 
up in thoſe ſmall Lumps we call Drops, w up in Palm- 
2225 Miller's Bot. Oy. en 

Dx Acoms Sanguis, or Herba Draconis, is à Name for 
the Lapathum ; folio acuto, rubente, 
© DRAC ES, «<DRACONTIAS, DRACHATES, 
DeakorTias NOS a precious Stone, of che Brain of 
a Dragon; but, /unleſs the Head be cut off while the Animal 
is alive, no Gem is produced ; for which Reaſon, cut it 
off, while 2 is aſleep. Sola, who writes that he 
uw this Gem in the King's Poſſeſfon, relates, that they go a 
2 it in Chariots, and, when they ſee the ſcatter 
foporitic Drugs, and ſo take the Opportunity to cut it of; it 


= 


- 
* 


lower pby 


the began to reign A. 
Clerc 


is of a tranſparent Whi and will not admit of Poliſhinz 
or Art, Pliny, Lib. 37. 10. aconites is 
pretended to be ſometimes found in the Heads of Hhdri and 
ye ep by oe expelling all Neiden, 
us to it a Virtue of | 
and curing all venomous Bites. But the While is either a 
DEACON iE, ale tos and ood 
A; from Jene a z and | 
Blood ; the ſame as Draconis Sanguis, which fee: 

DRACONTIA, DRACONTIU „the ſame as Dgas+ 

*"DRACONTIDES, Jeaurrive, A Name Given, as Ruſt 

W ener. iven, as 

N ſays, to ſome Veins probeeding dovily than the 

cart. Ruffus 7177 Lib. 1. Cap. 33. "FR 
DRAC IUM., A Name for — Dracanculns, 50 

DRACUNCULL. Small long W | 

CULI. orma, which breed in 

the muſcular Parts of the Arms and Legs, call'd Guined 

Orms. c 

Plutarch, in his & &, L. 8. C. 9. thar- 
chides for an Account o W Animals, A. bo oe the 
People about the Red Sea were, at a certain time, very 
afflicted with, Plutarch calls them Jeauit]ie wires, Which, 
he ſays, were bred in the Arms and Legs, and which put out 
their Heads, and, upon being touch'd again, hid themſelves in 
the Muſcles, and caus'd an intolerable Inflammation. | 

Agatharchides wy in the 1 of 7 Ny ono Fa 

to . 3770. Fo . Grec. 

Dr. Freind is therefore miſtaken, when he ſays Actius,is the 
firſt, that gives any Account of the Drecuncull, $7430 

Dracunculus reſembles a common Worm; is ſome» 
times great, ſometimes ſmall ; is moſt commonly found in the 
Legs, but ſometimes in the muſcular Parts of the Arms 
They are generated in Ethiepia gnd /ndia, and principally 
affect Children; and their Generation is not unlike that of the 
broad Worms of the Belly. While they move under the Skin, 
they create no Trouble ; but, in Length of Time, the Place 
near the Dracunculus ſuppurates, and the Animal puts forth 
his Head. If it be drawn, it excites a violent Pain, 2 
if you draw it ſo forcibly as to break it off; for the Part left 
within, creates moſt intolerable Torment, To prevent, there- 
fore, the Dracunculus from recurring, or flipping back, the 
Arm muſt be ty'd with a ſtrong Thread, which muſt be 
repeated every Day, that the Animal, 22 forwards by 
degrees, may be included within the Ligature, and not be 
ſubject to be broken off. During this, the Place is to be 
fomented with Hydromel, and Oil, in which Wormwood 
or Abrotanum hath been boiled; but all acrimonious things 
are to be avoided, for fear of an Inflammation. Ai, 
Tetrab. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 85. from Leonidas. 

In India, and the Countries above Egypt, certain ſmall 
Animals, like Worms, called Dracunculi, are generated in 
the muſcular Parts, as the Arms, Thighs, and Legs ; and in 
Childrea they lodge in the Sides, under the Skin, and; mani- 
feſtly a to move. In Proceſs of Time, the Place near one 
End of the Dracunculus ſuppurates, and the Skin opening, the 
End of the Dracunculus appears; but, if you attempt to draw 
it, a Pain is excited, and, ry, if it fappens to be broken 
off, Some, therefore, adviſe, to hang a Bit of Lead to the 
Dracunculus, that the Weight thereof may extract it not pre» 
cipitately, but after a Now and gentle manner. Others cons 

a 


Method, becauſe the Dracunculus is no leſs ſ 
to be broken off by the Weight of the Lead, and alſo cauſes 
violent Pain; for which Reaſons, they adviſe, to put the Part 
affected into warm Water, the Heat of which may force the 
Dracunculus to thew "itſelf, and afford an Opportunity of 
extraQting it Piece-meal, with the Fingers. 45 
Soranus ſuppoſes the Dracunculus to be nothing of an A 
mal, but a Concretion of ſome Neryr; and that it has 
an imagi Motion: But whether this, or the former Opi- 
nion, be the Truth, it is the Advice of Soranus, Leonidas, 
and others, in ſuch Caſes, to make uſe of Aﬀuſions of warm 
Water, and digeſtive Cataplaſms, prepared of Hydramel and 
Wheaten or Barley-meal ; and they approve of a Plaiſter of 
ſame Nature to be ſometimes apply'« : A [roper Plaiſter for this 
Purpoſe, is one compoſed of Bay-berries and Honey, Jy the 
Uſe of theſe Applications, the Drucunculus, or Whatever 
the Subſtance contained in the Part, is mortify'd, and falls put 3 
but, if it falls not out after Suppuration, the Part is to be 
lanced ; and, being laid open, the Contents are to be removed; 
after which, the is to be drefſed with Lint, and the 
Cure accompliſh'd by the Method of Suppuration, P. Ægi- 
neta, Lib. 4. Cap. FLA : 

The Worm is, ſometimes, extremely long, commonly of 
ten or fifteen Palms Length: Albucafis tells us, he ſaw one of 
twenty; and Rhaſes mentions a Caſe, where 4 Perſon had 
forty of theſe Worms in his Body, and recover'd ; Auicenna 
ſays fifty. Several Paſſages we may find, to the ſame Purpoſe, in 
modern Hiſtorians. 


Arabians call it Vana * 


©. 
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Vena, becauſe they doubted, as Soranus did before, whether it 
was a living Animal, or rather ſome concreted Subſtance, like 
a Nerve; and Medinenfir, from its being frequent at Medina + 
And therefore Avicenna treats of it, not amongſt Worms, but 
amongſt Abſceſſes. In this, certainly, they are miſtaken ; 
and Leonidas, in direct Terms, calls it an Animal. The Vena 
Medinenſis is miſtaken by many, and by Mr. Le Clerc himſelf, 
in his Supplement, for another Diſtemper deſcrib'd by the Ara- 
bians, the Affectis Bovina ; which is a little Worm, and often 
found in Cows, But Aetius plainly diſtinguiſhes the two Sorts, 
large and little; and Albucaſis has two ſeparate Chapters, con- 
cerning theſe two Diſcaſes ; and the Deſcription he gives of 
them is very different. | 
This Diſtemper is often attended with a Fever, for two or 
three Days; and ſometimes brings on terrible Symptoms, and 
ends in Abſceſſes, which require many Months to cure them. 
Tt is very common in Guinea, and, principally, _— the 
Natives: Kempfer found it ſo too at Ormuz, upon the Perſian 
Gulf; and therefore calls it Dracunculus Perſarum ; and not 
only there, but in Tartary. He obſerves, that the Diſeaſe 
prevails moſt in the hotteft Climates, and in the hotteſt Wea- 
ther 3 and attributes the Production of theſe Worms to the 
ting Rain-water, which is ſo much made uſe of in theſe 
Countries. It is eaſier, he ſays, to be cur'd in the Climate it 
is bred in. He ſaw this Worm twice alive ; and deſcribes the 
manner of extracting it, at large; which is much the ſame as 
the Surgeons now us in the Ve Indies, with the Blacks, 
To preſerve ourſelves from the Dracunculus, Regard is to be 
had to the Country where, and the Food of which, it is gene- 
rated; and ſuch means are to be uſed, as are deſtructive of its 
Cauſe: Theſe are, Evacuation of the corrupted Blood, by 
ing the Baſilic Vein, or the Saphena, near the Part 
alfected, with Adminiſtration of p Cathartics; ſuch as 
Syrup of — pres, Decoction of Epithymum, Pilulæ Co- 
chiæ, and Tryphera, 3 wich Sena and Fumitory. The 
Body is alſo to be moiſten'd with proper Food, Bathing, and a 
Regimen in other Points ſuited to that Purpoſe. 

s ſoon as the Dracunculus is diſcover'd by evident Signs, it 
will be adviſeable, after Purging, and the Application of 
Leeches, to refrigerate the Part with cooling and moiſtening 
Cataplaſms ; ſuch as thoſe prepared of the known cooling, 
expreſſed Juices, with Sanders and Camphire. Among Reme- 
dies by way of Inunction, there is a good Liniment prepared 
of Aloes, Sanders, Camphire, or Myrrh, the Seed of P/jil- 
lium, [Fleawort] and new Milk. If the Part be not pained, 
but yet a Veſicle is excited, it is ſometimes repreſſed, and va- 
niſhes, and the Patient is. relieved, by taking a Dram of 
Aloes every Day's for three Days together; or by taking half 
a Dram the firſt Day, a full Dram the next, and a Dram and 
half the third Day; and by the Application of Aloes, or the 
viſcid Juice of recent or green Alves to the Part, or to the 
Orifice at which the Dracunculus ap If theſe Remedies 
proye ineffectual, and the Dracunculus comes forth, it will be 
proper to pravide ſomething, to which you may tie it, and on 
which it may gently roll itſelf, by degrees, till it be all come 
forth, without breaking. The moſt convenient thing, on 
which it can roll itſelf, is a Piece of Lead, of a juſt Weight, 
to draw in ſo gentle a manner, as not to break off what is 
faſten'd to it. e utmoſt Care is to be taken to render its 
Paſſage eaſy, by ſtrengthening the Member, and opening the 
Pores, by fomenting it with warm Water, refrigerant Muci- 
lages, and emollient Oils, endu'd with a Coolneſs, and a ſub- 
tile Heat, and whatever other things are, for the like Reaſons, 
qualify*d to 222 its Egreſs. Sometimes theſe Means will 
not anſwer the Purpoſe; and therefore we muſt have recourſe 
to Liniments prepared of Oleum Cheirinum, [Oil of the Viola 

tea] Oleum Jaſminum, [Oil of Jelly] or Balaninum, 
Oil of the Ben-nut] applying thereon a Plaiſter of Pitch. 
f the Place ſeems to Aug, ing, in order to take out 
the Dracunculus entire, and nothing forbids, let it be opened, 
and the Dracunculus extracted; but if its Egreſs be not facili- 
- tated by the Method before deſcrib'd, and the Opening be 
impracticable, attempt the Suppuration of it with Butter; for, 
by this means, it will all be putrefy'd, and ſo come away. 
ut avoid the Uſe of acrid Medicines, by which the Sore has 
been, ſometimes, converted into a Phagedæna. Moreover, if 
you rub its Extremities gradually, every Day, with Salt, or 
uſe gentle Frictions of its hinder Parts, or if the Place whence 
it proceeds, be __— ſkilfully anointed, it will come 
away entire: And the Effect will be more certain, if an Inci- 
ſion be made, according to the Length of the Dracunculus, 
and it is looſen'd and rais d, by introducing a Probe under it; 
and the Place, while you are removing it, is continually abſ- 
terged, in a tender and gradual manner, with Salt; for, b 
this Method, you will be entirely deliver'd from it: But if it 
breaks, and, retiring, lies conceal'd, the Place is, without the 
leaſt Scruple, to be lanced, that you may again take hold of 
jt, and gently extract it; which done, the Place muſt be 
treated like other Wounds, Avicenna. 
The modern Accounts of theſe Dracimculi agreo pretty 


. 


8 


exactly with thoſe already ſpecify'd : Thus Dr. Towne, in his 
Treatiſe of the Diſeaſcs of the i Indies, informs us, that 
this Diſtemper is not ſo frequent anywhere, as on the Gold- 
coaſt, about Anamboe and Cormantyn. 

This Worm is white, tound, long, arid. uniform, very 
much reſembling white round Tape, or Bobbing; nor have T 
ever ſeen any of them broad and flat, as they are deſcrib'd by 
Authors. It is lodged between the Interſtices and Membranes - 
of the Muſcles, where it inſinuates itſelf to a prodigious 
Length, ſometimes exceeding five Ellis, It occaſions —4 1— 
Pain in the Beginning; but, at ſuch time as it is 1 to 
make its Exit, the Part 3 to the wp ew”; of the 
Worm, where it attempts its Excluſion, begins to ſwell, throb, 
and be inflam'd : This generally happens about the Ancle, 

„ or Thigh, and rarely higher. 

Countries where this iſtemper is obſerved, are very 
hot and ſultry, liable to great Droughts z and the Inhabitants 
make uſe of ſtagnating corrupted Water, in which it is very 
probable that the Ova of theſe Animalcula may be contained ; 
for the white People, who drink this Water, are obnoxious to 
the Diſeaſe, as well as the Negroes. | 

The 92 ſeldom attempt to extract this Worm, by 
making an Inciſion; but, as ſoon as they perceive the Tumor 
riſe to a competent Bulk, they endeavour to bring it to Suppu- 
ration, with all convenient Expedition ; and then the Head of 
the Worm diſcovers itſelf, which they ſecure, by tying it to a 
Bit of Stick or Cotton, that it may not contract, and draw 
itſelf up again: Thus they continue to roll it round the Stick 
daily, ſometimes one Inch, ſometimes two or more each 
Day, taking grezt care not to break the Worm, which if 

chance to do, it will be ety difficult to recover the End 
of it again; and an Abſceſs will be formed, not only at the 
ſuppurated Part, but alſo thro* the whole Winding of the 
uſcles, where the dead putrifying Worm remains : So that, 
from an Accident of this Kind, you ſhall have Apoſtumations 
oduced in ſeveral Places in the Limbs, which generally occa- 
ion very obſtinate Ulcers, and give the Surgeon great Per-- 
plexity in the Cure of them. 

I muſt likewiſe take notice, that, during the Extraction of 
the Worm, the Patient ſhould be plied with bitter aloetic, 
and other anthelmintic Medicines, in order to diſlodge the 
Worm the ſooner from his Tenement; and it is obſerved, 
that theſe Vermin protrude themſelves much faſter, when 
theſe Remedies are given. | 

When the Worm is totally extracted, the remaining Ulcer, 
thro* which it paſſed, may be treated in the fame manner as 
other common Ulcers; nor does any farther Inconvenience 
remain in the Parts of which it had Poſſeſſion. 

This Diſeaſe, ſimply conſidered, very rarely, if ever, es 
mortal. I have myſelf a oung, and otherwiſe hale, Negra 
Girl, who had nine of theſe Guinea Worms extracted from 
her, without any bad Conſequence enſuing. Towne's Treatiſs 
on the Diſeaſes in the Weſt Indies. | 
- Under the Article Bovina AFFEcT10, I have taken noti 
of a Diſorder, the only one that occurs in our Climate, in Mar, 
which can properly come under this Appellation. But becauſe 
the Affectio Bovina is not unfrequent in ſome Climates, and has 
been confounded with the Dracunculi, I ſhall here inſert the 
Arabian Account of this Diſtemper. : 

The Diſeaſe called. by the SF abiens, or their Interpreters, 
the 7 1 or Ægritudo Bouina, is ſeldom known in Europe, and 
is not ſo much as mentioned by the antient Greets. 2 
ro an Account of it, Lib, 2. Cap. 7. Tra#. 20. in the fol- 
owing Words: Sometimes a Worm breeds between the Skin 
and the Fleſh ; which Diſeaſe is called Ægritudo Bovis, & the 
«© Diſtemper of Black Cattle,“ becauſe theſe are moſt ſubje& 
to it. If the Phyſician neglects to kill this Worm, the Conſe- 
eg of ſuch an Omiſſion may be very pernicious. As ſoon, 

en, as you find yourſelf moleſted with this Animal, at its firſt 
Appearance, burp the adjacent Parts with a hot Iron, that the 
Heat may penetrate to the Worm, in a Degree ſufficient to kill 
it. This done, the Sore muſt be healed after the manner of 
other Combuſtions, hy ſuch means as follow: Apply Lint mix'd 
with Barley-meal and freſh Water; apply alſo Vinegar, but in 
ſo ſmall a Quantity as not to give Pain, but to be ſufficient for 
conveying the Virtue of the Medicine to the Depth of the Burn. 
When the Pain is ceaſed, anoint the Place with Ointment of 


Agrippa, and Oil of Roſes, till the Tumor be removed. After 


this, waſh thePlace with Hydromel, and fprinkle it with Powder 
of Roſes. If the Fleſh be burnt away, apply ſome proper Oint- 
ment, and Powder of Roſes, till the Cavity be filled with Fleſh, 
and the Whole conſolidated : And this is the gu Method of 
Cure for all Injuries by Fire. If the Patient be fearful of Burning, 
take a middling Walnut-ſhell, and, having excavated it, fill it 
up with equal Quantities of Meal of Lupines, Soot, Pepper, and 
Root of » pounded together, and moiſtened with Alchy- 
chef hr ee Then put the Shell upon the Place where 
the Worm lies, and hold it there, till the Virtue of the Medi- 


cine has penetrated to it. This Medicine is included in a Wal- 


nut · ſhell for the more convenient ſurrounding of the Worm on 
a every 
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4 es and preventing its Eſcape, till it be killed. Pu 


the 


- 


atient alſo with the Medicines preſcribed for the Vena 


ys treating of the ſame Diſorder, Lib. 2. Gap. 25. 
thus expreſles himſelf ; This Diſeaſe, he ſays, in ſome Parts of 
our Country, is called Agritudo Bovina, becauſe it frequently 
happens among Black Cattle, being a ſmall Worm generated 
between the Skin and the Fleſh. is Worm takes its Courſe 
over the whole Body, aſcending and deſcending, and is-plainly 
perceivable in its Motion from one Part to another, till it breaks 
the Skin; and where-ever it makes a Breach, there it finds an 
Egreſs. It is generated of the Putreſaction of ſome Humours, 
after the manner of Aſcarides, and Worms in the Belly, and is 
to be dreaded for the Miſchief it often does; for, in the Courſe 
of its Progreſs, when it aſcends to the Head, it frequently opens 
in ſo inconvenient a Place, and ſo unfortunately for the Patient, 
as to occaſion the Loſs of an Eye. When you have a mind, 
therefore, to be cured, by extracting this Animal, it will be 
firſt neceſſary, that it ſhould move, and that you ſhould plainly 

rceive it ; after which, make a ſtrait Ligature above and be- 
ow it ; then make an Inciſion, and extract it. If it lie deep 
in the Fleſh, ſo as not to be found, apply an actual Cautery 
over it, till you have killed it. The worſt thing to be feared 
from it is its Corruption, which may affect and ruin the Eye, if 
it happens to be lodged near it, If you perceive, that it is 
aſcended to the Head, and arrived near the Eye, ſecure the 
Eyebrow under it with a Ligature, and then cut upon the 
Worm, and extract it. The Patient alſo muſt take care to 
cleanſe his Body by Medicines which diſſolve putrid and ill 
Humours, and avoid ſuch Meats as are diſpoſed to generate 
them. | 

Alzaravius, another Arabian Author, Se. 2. Traci. 31. 
Cap. 13. has theſe Words: The Paſſio Bovina is ſo called, 


cauſe it commonly affect Black Cattle. It is a Worm, which 


is generated between the Fleſh and the Skin, and takes its Pro- 
greſs over the whole human Body, till it perforates the Skin, 
and makes its Egreſs where-ever the Perforation happens, which 
may poſlibly be near the Eye, to the utter Ruin and Deſtru- 
ction of the fame by the Worm's palking out that Way. This 
little Animal is of the Colour of the Body of the Patient, with 
a black Head, and is generated of the ſame Humour as Lice 
and Nits. This Humour putrefies under the Skin, which is a 
Diſorder incident to ſome Perſons in certain Countries, and 
known by perceiving the Motion of the Animal creeping un- 
der the Skin. The Cure preſcribed by A/zaravius conſiſts 

rincipally in Purging, and the Uſe of the hot Bath, as the 
Method is for the moiſt Scabies. The Cure, by Surgery, is 
the ſame as was directed by Avenzoar and Alara hus far 
the Arabian Phyſicians. 

Another Bovinus Afﬀectus, of a different Nature, is very well 
deſcribed in a late Diſſertation de Boum Oeftra, written in Ita- 
lian by the famous Walliſnerius. This Oęſtrum, or vexatious 
Fly, pitches on the Backs of Black Cattle, and, with a kind 
of Sting growing to its hinder Part, perforates them, as with 
an Augre, in many Places, and into each Perforation introduces 
an Egg, which, ſome time after, gives Birth toa Worm, and 
this to a Fly, which, in due Seaſon, will, in all reſpects, be like 
its Parent. The Cattle very much dread this miſchievous Fly, 
which has Force enough deeply to penetrate the hard Skin of an 
Ox, exciting an intolerable Pain; and run from it with all their 
Might. e Worm, however, which is depoſited, grows, 
without any remarkable Injury to the Health of the Animal ; 
and the Farmers are even perſuaded, that thoſe Cattle are 
ſoundeſt, who have this Worm lodged in their Hides. This 
Inſect never creeps, nor moves from Place to Place, but remains 
quiet in its firſt Settlement during the Winter, till, as it in- 
creaſes, a Tumor begins to appear, in which it lies concealed ; 
and this Tumor is inſenſibly dilated to ſuch Dimenſion, that the 
Inſet may conveniently reſide and grow therein, till it arrives 
at its due Size and Perfection; after which, in the following 
Summer, it breaks forth, and afterwards is changed into a Chry- 
ſalis, of which Shape at length it diveſts itſelf, and aſſumes that 
of a Fly. Le Clerc. Hiſt. Lumbric. | 

The Chicos or Chicres, as I think they are called, may pro- 
perly enough come under this Article. "Theſe are ſmall Worms, 
which, in the warmer Parts of America, frequently breed in the 
muſcular Parts, and particularly in the Feet, The Indians and 
Negroes are very dextrous at picking theſe out ; and then they 
cure the Sore, by rubbing it with the Aſhes of Wood. | 

Beſides the Worms which breed in the Skin, already men- 


tioned, the Inhabitants of Miſnia, eſpecially the Children, are 


ſubject to another, of which Frederic Hoffman, in his Treatiſe 
on endemical Diſtempers, gives the following Account: The 
Children of this Country ( Miſnia) are frequently ſeized with 
a Tabes or Conſumption, which fo deſtroys their Fleſh, that 


they appear like ſo many Shades or Phantoms. Tho' thoſe who 
labour under this Diſtemper are commonly thought to be under 
the Influence of Witchcraft, yet ſuch as have inquired more 
narrowly into this Diſorder, have obſerved Worms, like black 
Aa 8 lodged under the Skin. Theſe Animals are 

Ny. —— * 


uſually called Comedenes, or Gluttont, becauſe they intercept and 
devour the nutritive Juices in their Diſtribution. When the Skin 
is rubbed withHoney, either in a Bath, or any other warm Place, 
hay. cone out ; but when it is contracted, and braced up by 
» they keep concealed within, | ; 
I don't know whether this Diſtemper is the ſame as that 
which the Germans call Seuren, Sirenes, or Crinenes, of which 
Sennertus gives the following Account: A Species of Puſtules, 
* e, Germans called Seuren, ariſe on the Palms of 
** Hands, and Soles of the Feet, in which are lodged a 
„kind of Worms, which they call Sirones, or Chirones. The 
Puſtules of this kind are principally produced in theſe _ 
<© becauſe the Skin being thicker, the viſcid Ichor is detai 


« and pent 7 by it. 
hat Worms are lodged in tbeſe Puſtules, may be known 
** from the greater Itching of theſe Parts, than is at other times 
<< perceived, 
<< Theſe are, for the moſt part, extracted with a Needle ; 
and, in order to prevent their future Formation, the Parts 
are to be waſhed with Wine or Vinegar, in which Salt, 
* Alum, or Nitre, have been diſſolved ; or with a Lixivium 
2 13 of the Aſhes of Broom or Oak- branches. After the 


rts are waſhed and dried, they are to be anointed with the 
*« following Ointment :” 


Take of ſharp-pointed Dock, Scabious, Wormwood, Tan- 
ſey, the Leaves of the Peach and Aſh- trees, Henbane, and 
Acorns, each an Handful : Bruiſe all 2 then add 

t 


two Pounds of old Hog's-lard; and let Whole boil to 
a Conſumption of the Moiſture z then add a Pound and a 
half of common Pitch, and ſtrain the Whole through a 


Cloth: Then put into the ftrain'd Liquor Myrrh, Frank- 
incenſe, and Maſtich, each two 8 Br deer 'to a fine 
Powder ; and tir all with a Spatula, till they aſſume the 
Conſiſtence of an Ointment, to ſix Ounces of which, when 
— intend to uſe it, you may add one Ounce of _ 
ver, extinguiſhed with Spittle, or the White of an Egg. 
By means of this Ointment, theſe Scabs may be cured, the 
orms extracted, and the Itching removed, in fiſteen 
Days. Sennertus, Lib. 5. Par. 1. Cap. 24. 


DRACUNCULOIDES. Baſtard Dragon, 

The Characters are, | 

The Root is white, pellucid, and conſiſts of a Multitude of 
oblong Lubers, without Fibres, like the Root of the Aſphodel. 
On Top grows a ſmooth orbicular Tuber, as in the Arum 
or Dracunculus. From this Tuber ariſe thick ſucculent Pedicles, 
ſmooth on the back Part, and excavated on the Inſide, where, 
with their membranaceous Alz, they involve the Leaves. Theſe 
Pedicles are of a white Colour, and painted with round Spots of 
a purpliſh Red. From them proceed long, broad, entire Leaves, 
terminating in a Point, ſomewhat like the Leaves of the Muſa 
(Plantain-tree), but leſs. From the Middle of this Tuber, 
amidſt the Leaves, ſprings up a tall, upright, Aflattiſh Stalk, ſpot- 
ted like the Pedicles of the Leaves, Top of this Stalk is 
expanded into a hexapetalous Calyx, from the Centre of which 
ariſe many Pedicles, which ſpread themſelves almoſt in the Fo 
of an Umbella. The Apex of cach Pedicle becomes a roun 
umbilicated Berry, containing one Seed, On the Apex of the 
Ovary grows an hexapetalous expanded Flower, furniſhed with 
ſix reddiſh Stamina. Boerhaave, Ind. alt. Pars 2. 

DRACUNCULUS. 

The Characters are, 

The Leaves are deep-cut, with various, 
Jags. In other reſpeAts, this Plant 
Baerhaavye, Ind. alt. Par, 2. * 

Boer haaue mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

I. Dracunculus; polyphyllus, C. B. Pin. 195. Tourn, Iuſt. 
160, Elem, Bot. 130. Boer h. Ind. a. 2. 75. Dracontium, Of: 
Dracontium majus, Ger. 682. Emac. 831. R. Hiſt, 2, 1211. 
Dracunculus major vulgaris, J. B. 2. 9389, Dracunculus hor- 
tenſis, froe ſerpentaria, Park, Parad. 529. Arum Polyphylln, 
Rivin. Irr. Hex. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 203. Arum Polyphyllum 
Dracunculus, & ſerpentaria diftum, caule maculato, majus & 
elatius, Herm. Cat. Hort. Luge Bat. 62. Arum Pe Hen, 
ue Dracunculus Polyphyllus, Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 548. Serpentaria,' 
Dracunculus, Chab. 259. Erva de Sanfta Maria, us Dra- 
cunculus major, Piſon. 240. DRAGONS. 

This Plant has a pretty thick whitiſh Stalk, made up of ſeve- 
ral Coats wrapt over one another, having the Outſide ſpotted 
with reddiſh and purple Streaks and Spots. Tt ariſes to a Foot 
and a half, or two Foot high, bearing on the Top two or three 
ſmooth, ſhining, cen, winged Leaves, cut __ into ſeveral 
Sections; among which comes forth a large Hood, green on the 
Outſide, and of a deep ſhining Velvet-purple within, covering a 
large purple Piſtillum, in Shape like that of rum, but much 
larger, gs agony 2 e red .— ies. The Root 
is s roune, „ wi eral Fibres at the Bot- 
Wag The Herb, with the Stalks, is uſed. | 

Dragons are accounted- a ic, and uſeful in 
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large, and profound 
agrees with the Arum. 


A . Fevers ; and, 
0 


. 


the Vulgar phraſe it, to drive thing from the Heart. 
ou is given in Medicines to drive out the Small-pox 

and Meaſles, and cauſe Sweat. Miller Bot. Off. 
"Ig 1 Hus ; foliis ex luteo variegatis, H. 
R. Par. co. THE WSTRIT'D LEAV*D DRA- 


2. neulus ; Americanus ; quod Arum hederaceum ; 
iphyllum, & auritum, Plum. Pl. Am. 41. Fig. 51. . & 58. 
ch. Boerh. Ind. alt. Vol. 2. 

' Beſides the three preceding Species of the Dracunculus, Dale 

mentions a fourth ; which is, 

Dracunculus major, Offic. Dracunculus biftorti folio, C. B. 
Pin. 194. Dracunculus major Matthioli, Ger. 683. Em. 832. 
Arum cauleſcens Ramicis 27 216 faliis fibi invicem implicatis 
Virginianum, Pluk, Phytog. Tab. 271. — 4 1. Almag. 50. 
Arum major caultſcens Lapathi folirs, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 545 
GREAT DRAGONS. 

It grows ſpontaneouſly in Virginia; and the Root is uſed in 
Medicine, which, according to Dioſcorides, is good for the 
Orthopncea, Ruptures, Convulſions, Coughs, and Diſtillations. 


Dracunculus hortenfis. See DRaco HrrBA. 
Dracunculus pratenſss & Alpinus are Names for ſeveral Species 
of the PTARMICA. 
DRAGANTUM. The fame as TxaGacanTHUM, or, 
according to Rulandus, Spaniſh Vitriol. 
- DRAGETA, The ſame as Tract a, which ſee. 
DRAGMA. The ſame as ManiruLvus, a Handful. Blan- 


card, 

DRAGMIS, Jayne in Hippocrates, is a Pugil, or as much 
as can be held between the Thumb and two Fingers. It is ſome- 
times written with a x» Jfax he, Drachmis. 

DRAKENA. See ConTRAYERVA. 

DRANGÆKA. The Name of ſeveral Antidotes in Myre- 
pſus. It is a Compoſition, according to Fuchſius, which anſwers 
to what the Moderns call Tragæa. 


DRAPTA, Jesaja, in Galen's Exegeſis on Hippocrates, is 


unded by +gTagxypire, dilacerated. 

RAST ICOS, Jescinde, (from ye, to act, perform, effect) 
draſtic, or active, is an Epithet beſtowed on ſuch Medicines as 
are of preſent Efficacy, and potent in Operation ; and is com- 
monly applied to Emetics and Cathartics of a violent Quality. 
Caftellus. 

RIFF. A Name given by Helmont to Butler's Stone, or 
ſome other powerful fermentative Remedy of that kind. It is 
what is prepared of Uſnea, _ the Word] Sea-ſalt, and Ens 
Veneris, with a Solution of Ichthyocolla, which is accounted 
the Periapton Salutis Magneticum, that cures Diſeaſes by only 
touching it with the Tip of the Tongue, Ephem. N. C. Ann. 2. 
O5. 5 3. Schel. Others of the rns direct a Preparation of 
Dri 2 a Caput Mortuum of Vitriol of Copper, with the 
Help of volatile Salt of Urine, diveſted of its fetid Quality. 
This Drip is different from the Mercurius Diaphoreticus, and 
from the Oil of Vitriol of C » Caftellus. 

DRIMYLEON, DRUMYMOROS, Cemvaior, Jetud- 
pes, (from Hes, eager, ſharp, ſhrewd, and the like, and 
Aar, a Lion, and hebe, a Fool) were Terms beſtowed by 


Menodotus the Empiric, by way of Jeſt or Reproach, upon the 


Phyſicians and Philoſophers, who profeſſed to govern their Spe- 
culations and Practice by Reaſon. Galen. Lib. de Subjſig. Emp. 


1 
RRV PHACIA, Jetauęa la, from eros, acrid, and 
, to eat. The eating of acrid Subſtances. 
ROMA. The Name of a Plaiſter defcribed in Nicolaus 
AM epſur, Sect. 10. C. 26. 
D OMEDARIUS. The Dromedary. See Camerus. 
DRONTE or Dod-aers. The Name of a Bird, a Native 
of an Iſland in the Zaft Indies, which Lemery ſuppoſes to be 
Ft. Maurice. This Animal ſhould be very large, or very nou- 
riſhing, or both; for the above-quoted Author informs us, that 
three or four than aro 6 techs t Repaſt for a hundred 


en. 
The Fat is eſteemed emollient and reſolvent. 
3 dyrwnraxiopts. The fame as Dor Ax, 
ee. 
DROPAX, dJpowrat, Sec CERROrissus. 
DROSATUM, gal. The fame as Ros Ar ux. 
DROSERON. The Name of an Ointment in Nicolaus 


5 . C. 93: ö 
wh DSoBOTANON „ Seporepirayw, Betony. Nicolaus 


BAGSO x.. A Name for the Ros Solit; folio oblongo. 

DROSOMELI, een. Galen. 
DRU PA. An Epithet for Olives, which, when ripe, fall 

2 2 99 ſpontaneouſly. Cuffellus from Paulus Egincta, 
„ I. C. 81. wh 

- DRYINUS, pvivrer, from devs, an Oak. A fort of Serpent. 
The Dryinus, according to Galen, lives about the Roots of 

Oak-trees, and is of fuck a miſchievous Nature, that, if a 


Man ſhould happen to tread on ane of them, be will find his 
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Feet excoriated, and his Legs ſwelled ; and, what is more 
ſurpriſing, we are told, that even Perſons Who dreſs and a 
Remedies to the affected Parts, will find their Hands excoriated; 
and that whoever kills one of them, contracts a very bad Stench, 
and can ſmell nothing elſe himſelf, In thoſe who are bit 
the Dryinus, the Swelling nſes about the Place with a R 
neſs, and an Eruption of Puſtules in the adjoining Parts. The 
Bite 3 9 you! Pains about the Mouth of the 

and Gripes ; a Diſch of Sanies ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds, Birthwort taken in Wine, Trefoil, and the Rove of 
Aſphodel, taken in the ſame manner, and all Sorts of Acorns 
triturated and taken, are A proper Remedies in this Caſe ; 
and the Roots of the Ilex bruiſed, and applied to the Part affect- 
ed, afford Relief. Paulus Zgineta, L. 5. C. 14. 

DRYOPETIS. A fort of green fmall Frog, which Ives 
- Thickets. It agrees in Virtues with other Frogs. See 

ANA. \ 

DRY OPTERIS, from Jyvs, an Oak, and Tries, Fern, 
that is, Oak-fern. A Name for the Polypodium, tmerum, 
minus. 

DRYPA. See Drvya. | | 

DRYPETES, Juri, from Jdc, and irre, to fall. 
The ſame as DRur A. 

DUAMIR. A Viper. Rulandus, . 

DUBEL COLEPH. A Compoſition of Coral and Amber. 
Rulandus. : | re 


DUBELECH. The Cavity of an Apoſtem, mani- 
feſt Solution of Continuity. Rulandus, n 


DUBLETUS. Ani ed Tumor, or an Abſceſs in | 
rol. Amatus Tante Te Word'is'of Arabic Original, | 

DUCCIA, according to Baccius, and DUCIA, according 
to Foreftus, are barbarous Terms for Gutta, a Drop, and imply 
that ſort of — which we call Pumping; that is, letting 
medicinal Waters fall on any Part of the Body. Baccius, in 
eg of Baths, L. 2. lays down Rules for this Species of 

Ing. N 

DU 8. A Duct or Canal, entl ied to many 
Parts of the Body, which conve — G4 77 
DUDAIM. A Name for r # Mandragora. Schroder. 

DUDASALI. A Species of Lignum Colubrinum. Snake- 


DUELECH. The fame as Doren, which ſee. 

DUELLA. The third Part of an Ounce, or eight Scru- 
ly — — in e . 

DUENECH. [oe —Anath " Rulanadus. 

DUENEZ. Filings of Steel. Rulandut. 

DULC ACIDUM. A Medicine r'd of acid and 
ſweet Ingredients ; or any thing which taftes acid, and, at the 
ſame time ſweet. 

DULCAMARA. See Amana-puicis. 

DULCEDO Saturni, is Ceruſs. | 
- DULCEDO /eneris, is the CLitoris. 

DULCHICHINUM. A Name for the Cyperus 3 rotun- 


dus z eſculentus ; ＋ 4 


DULCICHINUM. A Name for the BuLBocasT anum. 

DULCIS-AMARA. See AMARa-DULCIs, 

DULECH, or DUELECH. A Term us'd by Paracelſus 
and Helmont ; importing a Sort of Tartar, or ſpongy Stone, 
ö in the Body, and cauſing great Pain an 

aracelſus diſtinguiſhes it from Tartar, and ſays, it is a Sub- 
ſtance of a middle Nature, betwixt Tartar and Stones. 

'- DULESH. The Name of a Species of Aga, which the 
Iriſh chew for their Diverſion, contorted like a Roll of 
Tobacco. Rai Hift. Plant. Appendix. 

DUODENUM. The firſt of the ſmall Inteſtines, ſo 
call'd, becauſe it is about twelve Fingers Breadth in Length. 
For a Deſcription of this, ſee CoxL1a. As this Inteſtine is 
the Seat of many troubleſome and dangerous Diſtempers, I 
believe, whoever reads for Information, will not be diſpleas'd 
at the following Differtation. 1 

Sylvius eſtabliſhes the whole Art of curing the Diſeaſes of 


the Body, on the following Foundation: He aſſerts, that the 


human is entirely govern'd by the Bile, Phlegm, and 
page Toes | and accounts not only for the Digeſtion, 
ut alſo Life and Health, from the Temperature, ixture, 
and mild Efferveſcence of theſe: As, on the other hand, he 
afſerts, that all the Diſcaſes of the Body, and the very Me- 
thod of Cure, ariſes from their Intemperatuze, their 
or DefeR. a 
When Sylvizs publiſh'd his Opinion, it was received with 
great Applauſe, becauſe there was nothing obſcure or imagi- 
nary, nothing like the Dreams of the Galenifts in it, and 
becauſe it ſeem'd to be founded on the Nature of Things : 
But when this Scheme began, ſome time after, to be canvas'd, 
and more narrowly look' d into, it loſt much of the Character 
which was given it on the firſt Publication: For Perſons ſkill” 
in Phyfic and Anatomy could not fail to diſcover ſeveral Ble- 
miſhes in it; and, particularly, his Raſhneſs in affirming, that 
there is an Efferveſcence of Juices in the Duodenum. Tod 


ſupport 
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line: But this is a great Miſtake 3 for if you r any tron 
b Y Bile, ie will make 


Acid, ſuch as the Spirit of Vitriol, upon Bile, it 

no Efferveſcence, but becomes a — and mucilaginous 
Maſs ; and if you add the Spirit of Nitre, which is as 2 
an Acid, they will te, aſſume a green Colour, an 
have but very little Motion. 


He is as much miſtaken, when he aſſerts, that the pancreatic 
Juice is acid, ſince we know by Experiments, that, whatever 
alcaline Subſtance be pour'd thereon, it raiſes no Efferveſcence, 
and much leſs, when mix'd with the Bile. And the cele- 
brated Brunnerus, in his learned Book of the Pancreas, has 
demonſtrated, that Animals will breathe and live, after their 
Pancreas is cut out; which Experiment alone is ſufficient to 
overthrow Syluius's Opinion in this reſpect. 

He has committed a great Error, in pretending to account 
For Life and Health, from his Triumvirate of Humours, if 
I may ſo call it; and in deriving the whole Art of Medicine, 
both with reſpect to Theory and Practice, from the ſame 
Source : For things relative to the'Uſe of Remedies, and 
the Explication of natural Phænomena, which cannot be well 
derived from theſe Principles, abundantly demonſtrate its 
Weakneſs and Inſufficiency. Not to fay any thing of thoſe 
Diſeaſes, which are incident to certain ;tutions and Fa- 
milies, and rage at certain Ages and Seaſons; it is ſufficiently 
evident, that many mortal Diſeaſes may take their Riſe from 
the Bite of a mad Dog, the putrid peſtilential Contagion, and 
the Venereal Diſeaſe, and even from the Paſſions alone, with- 
out any previous Corruption of the Humours : We alſo know 
by Experience, that many contract Diſtempers, and even die, 
of a Redundance and Extravaſation of Blood, and of Cor- 


ruptions of the Viſcera; and, to aſcribe theſe to DefeQts in the 


Bile, Phlegm, and pancreatic Juice, is abſurd to the laſt degree. 
I have the longer inſiſted on this Subject, in order to make it 
evident, that Sy/vius's Hypothelis, tho? uſeful in other reſpects, 
is by no means ad to the Explanation of the whole 
Art of Medicine; and, tho” it be neither univerſal, nor ſuſſi- 
ciently explain'd, it ought not to be deſpis'd, as it may 
be of conſiderable Uſe in Medicine, if due Care be taken, not 
to follow him ſo cloſely, as to adopt his Errors. He is, how- 
ever, in the right, when he aſſerts, that many chronical Diſ- 
tempers are ſeated in the Duodenum, and there generated ; 
and my Deſign, in the preſent Diſſertation, is, to eſtabliſh and 
explain, in a more rational Senſe, this Opinion of Sylvius, 
which is, at preſent, partly neglected, and partly exploded. 
When any new Opinions, of real Uſe, are advanced, it is the 
way of Mankind, inſtead of canvaſing them carefully, to em- 
brace them haſtily at firſt ; and, when Experience does not 
confirm them, to relinquiſh them as haſtily ; ſo difficult a 
matter it is to keep a due Medium in any thing: And this 
exactly ed to be the Fate of Sylvius's Hypotheſis ; for, 
when it firſt appear'd in the World, it was eagerly embrac'd ; 
but when it was found not to anſwer in all things, as it was 
impoſſible it ſhould, it Joſt, on a ſudden, all the Reputation it 
had acquir'd buta little before ; tho” there are, at the ſame time, 
a great many Truths in his Syſtem, which ought to be regarded 
in the Method of Cure. My Buſineſs, therefore, at preſent, 


ſhall be, to examine Sylvins's Hypotheſis, and fo bring it, as 
it were, from Darkneſs to Li 

My real and firm Opinion, then, is, that the firſt of the ſmall 
Medline, which is call'd by the Name of Duodenum, performs 
Offices utterly remote and diſtinct from thoſe of the other 
Inteſtines; and, for this Reaſon, deſerves a particular Conſi- 
deration ; for Nature, not content with furniſhing us with a 
large and ſuperior Stomach, has alſo provided us with a leſſer 
Stomach ; and as in the former, there is a coarſer and more 
ſimple Solution of the Aliments, fo, in the latter, the Solution 
is more refin'd and elaborate, and the Aliments more 3 
mix'd and attenuated : And as, on the one hand, this Inteſtine 
is of the Uſe and Service to the animal CEconomy ; 
ſo, on the contrary, if it labours under any Diſorder, and 
comes incapable of performing its Functions, it gives Occaſion 
for many, and thoſe very ſevere Diſtempers. 

But, that the Truth of my Aſſertion may be the more evi- 
dent, I ſhall conſider the Structure of the Duodentum, that 
thence we may form a Judgment of its Uſes. To me, the 
Duodenum ſeems to be a ſmall ſuccedaneous Stomach, and the 
great Laboratory for the Digeſtion of the Aliments. Now the 
principal thing requir'd in the Structure of a Stomach is, to 

ve a Flexure, and a Bottom to retain, for ſome time, the 
Aliments it receives: And all Anatomiſts generally agree, that 


the Duodenum begins at the Right Orifice of the h, and 
makes a remar Flexure towards the Spine of the Back. 
Riolanus in Enchirid. Anatomic, Patholog. ſays, that the Duo- 


denum bends towards the Spine. Blancard. in Anatom. p. 410. 
is of the ſame Opinion : Duodenum, ſays he, runs from 
the Pylorus towards the Spine, under the Stomach, almoſt 
round the Centre 'of the Meſentery ; then it is join'd, 

membranous Li to the Vertebrz of the Loins ; and, 
without making any further Circumvolution, ends at the Left 


Opinion, he aſſerts; that the Bile is purely alca- 


a ſmall Flexure down 


gins at the Stomach, and, maki 
runs directly to the Spine 3 and near the Centre 
Meſentery, lies tranſverſely on the Vertebree of the Loins. 


AMunyts, de re Anatomic. aſſerts, that the Duodenum, 
of the {mall Inteſtines, lies tranſverſely on the Spine 


f 
4 


- * ; 
admits the biliary and 4 Ducts, and is connected 


5 


the broad Extremi the Pancreas 3 and that, n it 
to make Circumvolutions, it acquires the Name of 
Leſalius, in Anatom. p. 379. expreſſes himſelf, 

m, after this manner: The firſt of the In 
ſays he, begins at the inferior Orifice of the Stomach, 
immediately being reflected backwards, under the 


| 


- 
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Inteſtine is more y 
ends, and begins "Is. Ciroumvolutions. 


i And hence Vere- 
beyen, in Anatom. p. 41. very juſtly obſerves, that the Duode- 


num begins at the Right Orifice of the Stomach, then turns 
js the Spine, and — on the Left — where the Cir- 
cumvolutions begin. ornius, in A tom. ſays, t 

Authors have — determin'd — — * — 
thoſe who will have it to be twelve Fingers Breadth long, from 
which it has ir'd the Name of Duodenum, ought not to 
ſeek for the End of it at the Inſertion of the biliary Duct, but 
rather on the Left Side, where the Inteſtine begins to form 
Circumvolutions : And Highmore, in Anatom. p. 27. makes the 
End of the Duodenum to be, where the Circumvolutions 
begin. Another thing requiſite in the Structure of a Stomach 
is, to have a capacious and ample Cavity: Now tho* the Cavity 
of the Duodenum is not ſo large as that of the Stomach, yet it 
far exceeds the reſt of the ſmall Inteſtines in Capacity ; and 
hence /*/alius, in Anatom. p. 379. obſerves very juſtly, that 

the Part of the Duodenum, the Stomach, which is con- 
nected to the Spine, is found, upon Diſſection, to be more 
capacious than the other Parts of the inteſtinal Duct. V in- 
gius, in like manner, aſcribes a Laxity and Largeneſi to it 
which is confirmed by what Diemerbroek advances, p. 154. that 
anatomical Obſervations diſcover, in this Inteſtine, a remarkable 
Largeneſs and Laxity. Bartholine, therefore, Bauhine, and 
Blancard, with other Anatomiſts, err ouſly, when they 
aſſert, that the Duodenum is, indeed, thicker than the other 
Inteſtines, but leſs capacious : That the Duodenum is a fort of 
Stomach, and performs the like Functions, appears from its 
internal Structure, which is the ſame with that of the Sto- 
mach; for the Stomach is furniſh'd with a ulous and vil- 
loſe Coat, out of which there continually diſtils a ſolvent Juice ; 
and the ſame Coat is continued thro* the Duodenum. This 
Coat abſorbs no Fluid from the Cavity of the Inteſtine, as 
having no patent Ducts to receive it; but it ſecretes from the 
Blood, a Juice of the ſame Nature with that, call'd the Men- 
ſtruum of the Stomach : And, what is parti remarkable, 
beſides this glandulous Coat, the Du m is furniſh'd with 
innumerable ſmall Glands, which, upon a Separation of the 
Tunica villeſa, are very conſpicuous, and are ſituated in the 
nervous Coat. WWepfer, in Hiftor. Cicut. aquatic. p. 190. 
informs us, that he found ſcatter'd here and 


T 


they 


of 
eight Days after the Dea 
nerus has the Reputation of having firſt diſcover d theſe Glan- 
dules. See Miſc. Natur, Curiaſ. Dec. 11, ann. 5. p. 464. 

Theſe Glands were certainly deſign d to ſecrete the ſoſy 

Lymph, and pour it into the Cavity of the Duodenum. An- 
other principal Quality of a Stomach is, to diſſolve the Con- 
texture and Adheſion of the Aliments : 
principally carried on in the Bottom of the Stomach, 
the Aliments continue for a conſiderable time. 
num, which I call a Stomach, has, in ſome 
of Privilege and Prerogative above the Sto ; 
only receives the fermentative Juices from the 
villoſe Coat; whereas the former, beſides this 
proper Glands, has alſo ſome peculiar and remarkable / 
which diſcharge into its Cavity a highly active Menſtruum: 
For the bilious Juice runs in a leſs Quantity from the Gall- 
bladder, but in a larger from the Liver, and its 
and, from ſuch a great Quantity of Juice 
Importance of the Duodenum is evident. In 
Du& emerging from the pancreatic Gland, whi 
large, conveys into it a 5 ntity of Lymph, 


Nature ; which is a 


8 
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'd into it, t 
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is further obſervable, that theſe two Ducts run 
human Body, and their Orifices end in 8 
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form a ruum, of wonderful and univerſal Uſe in the ani 
mal CEconomy, and a true Balſamic, compos'd of Bile, which 
is an alcalino-fulphureous Fluid, and the pancreatic Juice, of a 
very thin and ſpirituous Nature. 

n the Stomach the Aliments are only diſſolv'd, and their 
Juices are not there ſeparated, and convey'd to the Blood; 
for all Anatomiſts agree, that the Stomach is not furniſh'd 
with lacteal Veſſels : In like manner, we do not obſerve any 
Lacteals in the Duodenum, and, conſequently, there is no 
ſuch Secretion made there, as is carried on in the other Inteſ- 
tines, particularly in the Fejunum ; and, for this Reaſon, the 
Meſentery does not reach to the Duodenum, though all the 
other ſmall Inteſtines adhere to it; and becauſe it not only 
ſupports, but affords a freer Paſſage to the lacteal Veſſels, the 
lower and more prominent Part of the Pancreas, together with 
the Centre of the Meſentery, which is 3 ge to 
the Vertebræ of the Back, rather poſſeſſes the Interſtice of the 
Duodenum. The Centre of the Meſentery is that Part of it, 
to which the Artery is convey'd from the Trunk of the 
Aortaz and where a remarkable nervous Plexus from the 
ſpinal Marrow conveys Nerves to the Meſentery and Inter- 
tines ; and where a Eranch is extended from the Trunk of the 
Vena porta to the Meſentery, on the Right Side. 

From what has been ſaid, it evidently appears, that the 
Duodenum ought more properly to have the Name of a Sto- 
mach, than be rank'd among the Number of the Inteſtines, 
which ſerve rather for Secretion than Digeſtion ; and it is till 
a Queſtion, whether the Buſineſs of Digeſtion be not more 
effectually carried on in the Duodenum, or ſuccedaneous Sto- 
mach, than even in the principal Stomach, where the Ali- 
ments undergo a crude, and but imperfect Solution; whereas, 
in the Duodenum, the Maſs of Aliments is farther elaborated, 
attenuated, and reduced to a more ſpirituous Nature. In the 
Stomach there is only a lymphatic Juice, together with the 
acid Relicts of the Aliments; but in the Duodenum, beſides 
this Juice, there flows another of a penetrating and active 
Nature, far more rich, of a pinguious, viſcid, and tenacious 
Subſtance, which attenuates, diſſolves, and perfectly incorpo- 
rates with the alimentary Juices ; which is abundantly evident, 
from the yellow Colour of the Excrements. Lis very obſer- 
vable, that there is got any Animal, but what has this Flexure 
of the Inteſtine, or little ſuccedaneous Stomach z and that no 
Animal is without the bilious Juice, which is generated in the 
Liver, and poured copiouſly into their Duodenum ; which ma- 
nifeſtly proves, that Nature has exerted her utmoſt Skill in 
faſhioning this Part of the Body, ſo neceſſary for the Preſer- 
vation of the Life and Health of Animals. 

And as the Duodenum is of the greateſt and moſt extenſive 
Uſe; fo, if it labours under any Defe&t, if there be not a 
proper Temperature in the ſolvent Juices, or if the due Tone 
of this noble Part be any-ways injur'd or deſtroy'd, a great 
Diſorder through the whole QLconomy of the Bod Foo gre 
conſequence, ariſe, and a long Train of Evils neceſlarily enſue. 
My principal Buſineſs, therefore, at preſent ſhall be, to inquire 
aſter what manner many morbific Cauſes may be generated in 
this ſmall Stomach, if it happen to be preternaturally effected. 
Helmont and Sylvius aver, that the Cauſe and Sources of moſt 
Diſeaſes are diſcoverable in the Duodenum. 

No material Principle of Diſeaſes, which can come under 
the Denomination of morbific Cauſes, can be ſaid to reſide in 
the Humours, whilſt they continually circulate through the 
Veſſels ; for ſo long as they are conveyed regularly through the 
Canals, which muſt prevent their Corruption, they can never 
ſufficiently injure any Part to cauſe a Diſeaſe ; but, before the 
Humours can, in — Degree, be corrupted, change their na- 
tural Diſpoſition, and introduce any Diſorder in the Body, they 
muſt previouſly be in a State of Reſt, and ſtagnate. Now, 
there is no Part in the Body more ſubjeR to Stagnations and 
Corruptions of the Humours, and conſequently to the Genera- 
tion of morbific Cauſes, than thoſe which have a Flexure, ſuch 
as the Stomach and Duodenum ; for the Humours are cor- 
rupted, and have their benign innocent Nature changed into the 
Reverſe, firſt, merely by Stagnationz and, then, degenerate by 
the Admixture of other heterogeneous Subſtances. , 

'Tis moſt probable, that as all Humours in general, fo the 
Bile in particular, if it be in an unactive State, contracts 
a a malignant and virulent Nature: And hence Hippocrates de 
Natur. Human. ſays, ** That green Bile ſettling near the Liver, 
<« when it efferveſces, generates a Corruption in the human 
« Body, and is a pernicious Inmate.” By this is meant no 
more, than that the Bile, ſtagnating, is corrupted in the Duode- 
num, and becomes very noxious. to our Bodies. There is a 
P in Lib. de Medic. priſca, much to the ſame Purpoſe, 
as follows : When a certain bitter Humour, which we com- 
„ monly diſtinguiſh by the Name of yellow Bile, is diffuſed 
through the 


y, it brings on great Anxictics, Heat, and 


© Weakneſs ; but when it is purged off, either ſpontaneouſly, 
„dor e by the means of Medicine, provided 2 — 
enough, we are freed from all inordinate Heat and Pain. 
„ But if, by its Continuance, it ſhould be highly exalted, crude 
«© unmixed, and intemperate, no Art can allay either the Pains 
or Fevers thence ariſing. And, when acrid and acrimonious 
«© Bile abound in the Body, Phrenſies, and a Gnawing of the 
«© Bowels, with great Anxiety, ſucceed ; and theſe are never 
„ cur'd, till the Humour is purg'd off, render d mild, and 
% mix'd with other Humours.” From this elegant Paſſage 
we ſee, what violent Diſorders are conſequent to the Cor- 
dal feſt rent of the tagna 
all firſt treat preternatural $ tion of 

to which not only an Inactivity and Deficience * — 
ſulphureous Particles in it, but alſo a Diſorder in the Tone and 
periſtaltic Motion of this Inteſtine, in a great meaſure contri- 
bute ; for upon any Defect in the periſtaltic Motion, the Bile, 
which continually flows out, being collected in great Ouan- 
tities in this Part, ſurpriſingly diſtends the Inteſti by — 
2 which, _— - — P in Diemerbroet, 
in Anatom. p. 53. We find, ſays. he, dai anatomi 
Diſſections, 9 this Inteſtine i — may of? a — 
Largeneſs, which is conſiderably increas'd by the fermentative, 
acrid, and peccant Juices, which fall upon it ; and hence ariſe 
ſtrong fermentative Efferveſcences, which not only diſtend it 
to a great degree, but create alſo moſt troubleſome Rumblings, 
violent lancinating Pains, and the greateſt Uneaſineſs in the 
Perſons affected. And we learn from Miſcel. Natur. Curioſ. 
Dec. 11. ann. 2. p. 186. that in a cacheQic Patient, the Gl 
bladder was utterly void of Bile, but that the Duodenum was 
full of bilious Humours, and dilated, like a Bag, ſo much, 
that it was capable of containing a Pint of Liquor : And upon 
opening it, more than half of the groſs Humour iſſued out, 
which was of a yellowiſh-black Colour ; and, for all this, there 
remained above twelve Spoonfuls therein. It frequently hap- 
pens, that too large a Collection of Bile in the Duodenum' is 
the Cauſe of a great many Diſorders ; for, when the Inteſtine 
is much diſtended, not only the Coats, which are endu'd with 
an exquiſite Senſation, are affected, but the nervous Branches 
of the meſenteric Plexus are diſtended, and the Blood-veſlels 
being compreſs'd, a Congeſtion of Blood is form'd about the 
Trunk of the Vena Porta, and the Beginning of the meſeraic 
Artery : Hence a fixt Pain about the firſt Vertebra of the Loins 
Uneaſineſs about the Præcordia, Loſs of Appetite, Coltive- 
neſs, Want of Reſt, and Decay of Strength. I have frequent! 
obſerved theſe Diſorders in weak Perſons, in Women whoſe 
Menſes were deficient, in hypochondriac People, and after 
intermittent Fevers prepoſterouſly ſuppreſs'd ; after Errors in 
point of Diet, but, particularly, after a Fit of Anger : And, 
in this Caſe, ſtomachic Carminatives, Abſorbents, and relaxing 
Medicines, do but little Service; and Anodynes much leſs, but 
are rather extremely pernicious. It would be more proper to 
evacuate the prime Vie of the biliary ſtagnating Juices, b 
adminiſtring an Emetic, with proper Caution. This Subject 
brings to my Remembrance the Caſe of a Gentleman, of a 
weak Conſtitution, who, by a conſtant Application to the 
Studies of his Profeſſion, and a ſedentary Life, us'd to have a 
2 Quantity of impure Humours collected about the prime 

ie. It, at any time, he had eat too large a Quantity of Ali- 
ments, of difficult Digeſtion, he found himſelf oppreis'd with 
Anxiety and Heat about the Præcordia, a Pain about the Pit 
of the Stomach, and Right Side; he would, alſo, vomit up his 
Aliment, could ſleep but little, and complained of a Laſſitude 
all over his Body; his Skin was ting*d with a yellow, diſagree- 
able Colour, and ſuch Symptoms recur'd pretty frequently. 
Some Preparations of Rhubarb, mixt with abſtergent and ape- 
rient Salts, were of conſiderable Uſe ; but they did not perfect 
the Cure in leſs time, commonly, than the Space of three 
Weeks. The Gentleman laying his Caſe before me, ſays 
Heffman, I ſoon diſcover'd, that the principal Cauſe of his 
Diſtemper proceeded from a Stagnation of the bilious Hu- 
mours in the Duodenum; and, for that Reaſon, I directed a 
goth Emetic, for 1 off the Load of Humours. The 

atient, who had not ſlept the preceding Night, but was tor- 
mented with the moſt violent Symptoms, took, next Morn- 
ing, a Vomit, conſiſting of one Grain of emetic Tartar, diſ- 
ſolv'd in Mint-water ; and, a little after, he vomited up, into 
a Baſon, a conſiderable 1 of groſs viſcid Bile, of a 
dark-yellow Colour; and this was ſucceeded by four Stools. 
After this Operation, all his Symptoms left him at once, he 
recover'd his Appetite, and could ſleep as well as ever, and 
bad no bad Symptom remaining. We may learn from this 
ſingle Inſtance, the great Efficacy and Virtue of an Emetic, 
in Diſorders which proceed from the prime Vie. . 

A Stagnation of Bile in the Duodenum creates a Coſtiveneſs; 
for it ought to be obſerved, that if there be a Deſect of the 

riſtaltic Motion in the firſt Inteſtine, the other Inteſtines muſt 
uffer alſo ; ſo that the Progreſs of the Faces, through the 
Inteſtines, will be retarded, "This is confirmed by an Obſerv- 
ation in Miſcell. Nat. Cur, above quoted. the Bile 


remaining 


# 


—— wa. the Mucus of the Alimente, — — 


themlelves freely: And 

ought to be dilated, are compreſſed, the Juices and Flatulencics . 
muſt fix there, and lay a Foundation for new ions and Cent, 2. O8f. 8. mentions a remarkable Caſe of this 
Fermentations. After the ſame manner, from a Diſtention of Patient was everyNight afflited with a ſ:vere Pain, 
the Duodenum by Flatulencies, 7 uriiis 6 fled in his Left Side, extended to the anterior and 


in 
ved in his Days; of the Thorax, to the Left Side, and the hen] gre ſuch 


violent Expanſion of theſe 
an exquiſite Senſation, ſhould ſtimulate the adjoining Plexus of out 


f ng, Vomi 
abſtaining Su » have afforded immediate Reli 
know by daily Experience, that folid and liquid Aliments are Sometimes the Effet of theſe 1 
diſcharged in great Quantities, even three Days after they the um, and the firſt Inteſtines, extend to the Head, 
: 8 ) fre- and produce Head-achs, Vertigos, and a Torpor of the Senſes, 
ently evacuate a ſurpriſing Quantity of Fluids twelve Hours and x 
their Reception, Thus Helmont, Lib. de Febrib. C. 10. that Bile which, when vomited up, bubbled up like Aqua-fortis, 
ſays, that If the Pylorus be too much contracted, Drink was the Cauſe icrani — 
vill ſometimes remain in it for the Space of three Days; * a tertian Fever, was tormented with an exceflive lancinating 
<f and more will be thrown up at one ſingle Vomit, than was „ Pain, affecting one Half of his Head, who, on taking a 
<< drank for two Days before.” Ir is owing to theſe ſpaſmodic ** Vomi 


t, threw up a Pint of green Bilez and, diſchargi 
Contractions, that not only Humours, but Flatulencies ** like Quaatity 4 the next Paroxyſm, he found — — 
alſo, ſubſiſt in h riac and byſteric Perſons ; and hence it . from all his Pains.” See Riverius, Cent. 1. 0%. 27. 1 
is, that in the Paroxyſms of a Fever, Amieties, 


| know a Gentleman, who, a few Days after letting 
Oppreſſion of the Spirits, and Pains about the Pit of the Stomach, indulged himſelf in drinking Wine too liberally, and eati 
and Loins, a Nauſea and Vomitingy, are oduced. This Con- Oyſters, and otherAliments of difficult * 2 Afterwards he 
traction of the Duodenum very frequently on a Jaundice ; began to languiſh, and grow dull ; and, his Appetite fail; 
for, when its Coats are too ſtrongly contracted, the Dugu degrees, he was ſeized at Table, with a great 
Cholodochus, which paſſes obliquely, about the Length of a above the Præcordia, which was followed by a vehement Cold, and 
little Finger, through theſe Coats, is ſtraitened and compreſſed, Fainting ; and all his Senſes ſeemed to be extinguiſhed. By the 
do that the Bile cannot eaſily deſcend to the Duodenum: Hence Injection of a Clyſter he had ſix Stools, which gave him no ſmall 
aS that the Eile, ſtagnating both in the biliary Ducts and Relief; and, a few Days after, he was able to walk abroad 


but 
bladder, not onl Pains and Spaſms, but, b ſoon after, being at an Entertainment, he was ſeized ith the 
returning to the Blood through the lymphatic Veſſels, ovez- fame Diſtemper, in ſo violent a Degree. At las 
ſpreads * Skin with an unſeemly yellow Colour. I diſcovered, ſays Ho man, the Cauſe of his D per; and 


- There are man other Diſeaſes, which proceed from this ve him a gentle » Which made bim throw eat 
Intemperature _ Corruption of the Bile and Juices concur- Quantities of vilcid Matter, and green Bile. This 3 
ring in the Duodenum, ſuch as all intermitting, continual, Source of his Diſorder ; ſor he immediately recovered. And it 
tertian, choleric, flow, and burning Fevers, Small-pox, Meaſles, is not to be doubted, but all theſe Diſorders aroſe from a por- 
Dyſenteries, Heart-burns, violent chronical Coughs, raceous Bile, which irritated the Orifices of the Stomach. 
Gouts, wandering Pains, and many others of a like Nature, The Cauſe of a Verti a troubleſome Diſorder, frequently 
The Humours in this Part are not only corrupted by Stagnation alſo reſides in the um; and hence it is, that it ſeizes 
but alſo by their being mixed with other impure excrementitious with a Nauſea, and a bitter Taſte in the Mouth, when the Sto- 
uices, which flow too copiouſly to the Bile and Juices there mach is empty 5 and is fame mitigated ting, 
| „either from the Stomach, or Maſs of Blood. It alſo fre- Galen takes notice of an Epilepſy proceeding from a Diſorder 
quently happens, that when acid, corroſive, and ſaline Humours, of the Stomach, jectures that it may be owing to Bile 
hich the Court of my 
a remarkable Inſtance of a Diſtemper, 
the ſame Cauſe : A Saxon Count, having 
And N. being mixed with ſuch an Acid, is not onl coagu- ſulted me about a violent Diſorder, which had aMiQed him for 
lated, and rendered corroliye, but alſo changes its na Colour, 
and aſſumes a green inous Tinfture. - Whilſt ſuch a Hu- and a ſeden 
mour reſides in the um, it corrodes and vellicates the 
adjoining Parts, and excites Gripes, ſpaſmodic ContraQtions, 
and violent Pains, both in the Stomach, and the more ſenſible 


a cacochy 
and he found himſelf every Night, about 
— Clock, ſeized with moſt violent Pains, 
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| f pers being ſuffocated : He was ſeized alſo with the greateſt 
be green, it is a very bad Sign; for in that Caſe they are ſome- frequently with epileptic Contractions, and 8 
times of ſuch an acrimonious Nature, as to corrode a 

Linen. From the ſame zruginous ſtagnating Bile ariſe whenever he 
of various Kinds, and that not only in Children, but alſo in ive Clyſters, and a 
Adults ; and theſe Coughs are frequently attended with inter- t could not remove 
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mitting Fevers, and Diſorders, in which Caſe rooted. We learn from Helmort, 

all 2 — —— Ae bon p rience, that an 

and it is to be obſeryed, that ſuch Coughs y recur both and Duodenum ; for he tells us, in the Book he wrote to 
Day and Night at ſtated Periods ; for the Juice of the Aliments, e, that all Diſeaſes proceeded from the ſenſitiv Soul, that 
mixing with this corroſive Acid, in ſome meaſure leſſena the — cured a recent Apoplexy by the Exhibition of a 
Vellication of the ſubjaceat Parts; but when the alimentary Juice Vomit, Aromatics, - This is- confirmed by J/edelius, i 
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DUO 

Patbolegia -Doymatics 1 wo tells ws, that by ſuch Remedies 

reſtored a Tiler of Jena, who was ſeized with an Apoplexy, 
to perfect Health. And we know by Experience, that Perſons 
who have a Redundance of Blood, are frequently ſeized with 
an ectic Fit about the inoxes, at Full-moons, and in 
the Winter-time, after a Fit of Anger or Intemperance ; 
-and that it is either preceded or attended by Efforts to vomit, 
whilſt what is this Way diſcharged, is tinged with a black and 

Colour 


- om ſuch Collections of Humours reſiding in the Stomach 
and Duodenum, ariſe many other very ſevere | Diſtempers, 
which we may reckon flow Fevers, which are generated 

of intermitting and acute Fevers ; for when are ſud 
checked by Aſtringents, the Number of which is the 
Peruvian Bark, before the Prime Viz are firſt unloaded, the 
ſordid Collection of Humours lodged in the Stomach may eaſily 
become the Source of more violent — = = 
Effects may be produced by eating too large a nt - 
ments, hwediately — chronical or acute Diſeaſe, where 
the Stomach, in conſequence of the Violence of the Diſtemper, 
is too weak for the Digeſtion thereof. Among the Number 
of ſuch Diſorders we may reckon, as I have faid, flow Fevers, 
which ſeize the Patient with the following Symptoms ; a flow 
Heat of the Body, with a quick and frequent Pulſe, a Laffitude, 
nocturnal Sweats, Faintneſs, and Emaciation. When, there- 
| fore, we have diſcovered: the Source of this Diſorder, we may 
eaſily perceive, that refrigerating Remedies are no ways ſuitable 
to ſuch a Caſe, but do more Injury than Good: We ought 
rather to attempt the Cure with abſtergent Salts, and gentle 
Emetics, relaxing and bitter Medicines, which in this Caſe ſeem 

to promiſe the moſt certain Relief to the Patient. ; 

have already ſhewn, that the Bile, by ſt ing, and mix- 
ing with acid — may become the on of _ 

violent Diſtempers ; and, in purſuance of my Deſign, I 
now inquire, after what Manner its natural T exture and Tem- 
perature may be diſordered and corrupted by the Admixture of 
other Particles; and I am inclined to think, that this is princi- 
lly effected by a Suppreſſion of other Excretions, particularly 
unden It is evident, of how much Importance to the 
Preſervation of Life and Health, this Evacuation of Humours 
through the Pores of the Skin is ; which is juſtly eſteemed the 
Emunctory of the whole „and of the Blood : For all 
things, which are either ſuperfluous or injurious, are- exhaled 
and perſpire through the Pores, and are expelled, as Sordes, 
out of the Limits of the vital Circulation of the Blood : Of this 
Sort is that ſalino-ſulphureous and ſubtle acrco-aqueous Principle, 
which, being retained in the Body, _ corrupts and vitiates 
the Blood, which is the Fountain of Lite, Hence many dan- 
gerous Diſeaſes, eſpecially Fevers of all Kinds, and Diſtempers 
which are attended with critical Eruptions, But, in order to 
account for this, we may obſerve in general, that the Humours 
of our Bodies are injured by an Obſtruction of the Excretions, 
and particularly of Perſpiration; for when the acrimonious 


Sordes do not find a' Paſſage, on account of an Obſtruftion of 


the Pores, they return to the Lymph and Bile, which, on that 
account, aſſume a quite different Nature; and, being thus vitiated, 
when it falls into the Inteſtines, and happens not to be eva- 
cuated in due time, but ſtagnates and continues long there, it 
changes its very Nature, and becomes a Seminary ot Diſeaſes, 
eſpecially of Fevers. Wherefore it is not without Reaſon I 
ert, that the Seeds of periodical Diſeaſes, particularly of Fevers, 
reſide in the Duodenum: And in this the two eminent Phyſi- 
cians Sylvius and Helmont are on my Side. The former every- 
where, throughout his Writings, afligns the Duodenum as t 
Seat of many Diſeaſes ; and the latter, Lib. de Febrib. Cap. 17. 
_ expreſly affirms the ſame. ** A Fever, ſays he, is cauſed by 
44 a virulent Humour, which is lodged about the Pylorus, and 
«© a little below it.” And, Cap. 10. N. 3. he fays, ** that 
| «© the Seat of Fevers is in the Prime Vie, and extends from 
«© the Pylorus to the Duodenum.“ Fernelius is of the ſame 
Opinion ; who, L. 6. C. 7. aſſures us, that the Seat of 
v« intermitting Fevers is about the Stomach, the Duodenum, 
« and Pancreas.” _ ES. 
The Seat, therefore, of theſe Fevers. is juſtly determined 


to be in the Duodenum, ſince they proceed from a corrupted 
Lymph and Bile ; and they are ally by a Sup- 
preſſion of Tranſpiration, a Ple a Weakneſs of the Sto- 


mach and Inteſtines, occaſioned by-Intemperance ; all which 
greatly promote this Corruption : For, if the Sordes be. not 
earried off by Perſpiration, they communicate an Intection to 
the Bile, by mixing with it; and if the Tone of the Stomach be 
diſorder d, and Nature not ſtrong enough to diſcharge it by 
Stool, it muſt be detain'd in the Inteſtines; and, wben it 1s 
corrupted, and continues long there, it not only exerciſes its 
Tyranny in that Region, but, being conveyed to the Blood, 
opens a new Scene of Evils, by racking the membranous and 
nervous Parts of the with Spaſms and Pains, - _ 

I have- affirmed above, that the Seat of intermitting Fevers, 
eſpecially thoſe of the tertian Kind, was in che Stomach and 
Duodenum; which is confirm'd by the Symptoms that appear 
* 3 


„which renders the Remed 
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the Beginni 
cies, and » Hardnef of the Abdomen, a Nauſea, and 


Pain in the Back, and an Anxiety and Uncaſinefs about the Præ- 


ſometimes viſcid, by Vomit ; and a bilious 
rr arr np ry marry renewed 
uvian , i enum to 
with 8 Redundance of fe The true Reaſon of this is, that 
the Bark, reftoring the diſorder d Tone of the Inteſtines, in- 
creaſes their periſtaltic Motion; whence-they are enabled to 
diſcharge the contained Sordes, When the Bile returns to the 
Blood, from whence it had been before ſecreted, a Jaundice 
ſometimes accompanies the Fever. All theſe Symptoms, how- 
ever violent in intermitting Fevers, are much more ſo in con- 
tinued Tertians, and, moſt of all, in thoſe burning Fever 
which the Greeks call'd 3 becauſe the abundant Quanti 
of acrid Bile ſtimulates the reſpective Parts; and, theretore, 
Medicines which deſtroy the Acrimony of the Bile, and 
render its ſtimulating Force leſs active, tad, which carry off the 
Sordes from the Prime Vie, are the moſt powerful Remedies 
in ſuch — z fuch are, gentle Emetics, nitrous, ſaline, 
and abſorbent Medicines, which have juſtly acquir'd great Repu+ 
tation for the Cure of theſe Diſorders: And, indeed, theſe 
Remedies ought always to be made uſe of in Diſtempers of 
this Kind z though they are not ſo efficacious, when the intermit- 
ting Fevers are extremely obſtinate; for Example, in a 
Quartan ; for, in theſe Caſes, the Diſcaſe is ſometimes too ſtub- 
born to yield to the Remedies above-ſpecified ; a plain Indication, 
that it is too deeply rooted, and that the Cauſe lies more remote, 
even in ſome of Viſcera. And it is no leſs evident, that 
the Pancreas, Liver, and Spleen, when labouring under Ob- 
ions, muſt continually ſupply. the Inteſtines with a cor- 
rupted Bile, and pancreatic Juice, and, conſequently, furniſh 
freſh Supplies for the Diſtemper. And, therefore, when Caſes 
of this Kind occur, it will be proper to adminiſter | ſtronger 
Medicines than the above-mentioned ; ſuch as — Aperi 
Salts, and Preparations of Rhubarb, Steel, ercurius 
Dulcis. Neither will it be improper to exhibit Emetics, as 
they frequently penetrate to the very Viſcera, and expel the 
Sordes retained in them. The Powder invented by Riverius, 
that ſucceſsful Practitioner, may be of great Uſe here, as it 
operates both by Stool and Vomit ; and the Inventor aſſures 
us, that he has carried off a Quartan above a hundred times by 
the means of it, as may be ſeen in his Obſervations. Inter- 
mitting Fevers, which, about the third Day, are exaſperated, 
require the ſame Cure, as they in like manner ariſe from acri- 
monious corrupted Bile, as Thonnerus, L. 1. Obſ. 1. p. 10. 
—_— decli ivi the Method of the 
ius declines giving us | preparing 
celebrated Febrifuge kn rr unleſs we can gueſs at 
its Compoſition from the following obſcure Deſcription : 
This precious Remedy, ſays he, is compoſed of a triple 
© Hercules, [perhaps Gold, Antimony, and Mercury] 
twelve Operations, [perhaps Diſtillations] raiſed to the 
higheſt Degree of Perfection. To theſe three Herculeſes 
<< there is added a fourth, Champion, ¶ perhaps Spirit of Wine] 
complete and perſect. This 
Medicine may be given to Children, from ten or twelve, to 
fifteen Grains; and to Perſons farther advanced in Years, 
from twenty to thirty or- forty Grains. It operates in a mild 
and eaſy Manner, when exhibited in a due Noſe ; nor does it 
produce any greater Commotions than the common Medicines, 
or the Compoſitions of Sena and Rhubarb. Sometimes it ope- 
rates by Vomit, if any Part of the morbific Matter is lodg'd 
about the Stomach ; for it has this Advantage peculiar to itſelf, 
that it goes directly to the morbific Matter, where-ever it is 
lodg'd, attacks it with Vigour, and perſiſts in the Encounter, 
till it has ſubdued it. In ſome Caſes, where it finds the Paſ- 
ſages open, and no great Quantity of morbific Matter, it 
pertorms its Euſineſs without any Trouble, and with a very 
inconſider-ble Evacuation. But, in other Inſtances, where 
the Patients have uſed no Remedies through the whole Courſe 
of the Diſorder, where the Body is ſtuffed with the Juices of 
peccant Aliments, where the Quantity of noxious Humours is 
large, where the Obſtructions are obſtinate, or the Crudities 
great, it does not ſurmount the Diſeaſe,” without exciting con- 
uderable Commotions, and creating ſome Uncaſineſs to the 
Patients 3 as happened to ſome poor and vulgar Perſons, on 
whom the firſt Experiments, for inveſtigating the: Virtues of this 
121 Chymiſt, Relfink; 
t „ that erman iſt, ir, 
r more 2 given us full 
irections reparation of this hc Febrifuge. They 
direct the Proceſs to be perform's in the following Manner: 


: Take 


DUD 


Take of the pureſt and beſt refin'd Gold, half an Ounce 3 
reduce it into-ſmall Portions 3 and, in the ordinary Man- 
ner, diſſolve it in Aqua Regia, prepared with common 
Salt; but not with Ammoniac, becauſe - that 
Species of Salt renders Mercury volatile 3 of the Glaſs 

of Antimony half an Ounce ; and of well purified Mer- 

| , three Ounces : Diſſolve each tely, and in 
different Glaſſes, by means of - Aqua-fortis, in ſuch a 
manner, that the Solutions 7 be ſufficiently clear and 
tranſparent. Mix all theſe Waters , and draw 

off the Waters by Diſtillation. Add -a freſh Quantity of 
Aqua Regia, and draw it off frequently, -till the Preci- 

| itate, when placed upon a red-hot Iron, ſends forth no 
Pn at all, When this is obtain'd, calcine the whole 
Precipitate, carefully cover'd with -a Tile z by which 
means, all the Spirits of the Aqua Regra are exploded and 
diſſipated. Then, from this ipitate, diſtil Spirit of 
Wine, fix times, till the Mercury is in ſome meaſure 
fixed, Then the Mercury is to be _=_ and flowly 
calcin'd, cover'd with a Tile. +» Kiverii Obſervar. 
Cent. 3. bs | | 


- Having conſider'd the Nature of Fevers, we now proceed to 
the — — of thoſe Diſeaſes, which are attended with 
Eruptions: And the firſt of this Kind I ſhall mention, is the 

e Fever, a kind of Diſtemper little known in other Parts 
of the World; but which is very frequent in theſe Parts 


(Sarony). It is generally obſerved to accompany other Diſ- 

eaſes, cially when they are upon the Turn ; the Reaſon of 

which is, that the Inteſtines being dry'd by the pre _ 
veneſs ſuc- 


of the Fever, and, in conſequence of this, a C | 
ceeding, the corrupt bilious Matter, in the Prime Vie, can- 
not be ſo well corrected; and, when it is not by 
Medicines, it muſt mix with the Blood, and occalion the 
Diſtemper we are treating of. And what makes this the more 
le is, that a Purpura frequently happens, when the 

is for any conſiderable time coſtive, and is not rendered 
ſoluble by Clyſters, and gentle Laxatives. This 1 1 
alſo frequently ſeizcs Infants, together with a Vomiting, Di- 
-arrhoea, a Fever, Cough, and difficult Dentition; and, be- 
ſides, it is alſo attended with an immoderate.Thirit, an Anxiety 
about the Præcordia, and want of Sleep: Perſons who are 
accuſtomed to bleed frequently, if they neglect it for a conſi- 


-derable time, are very ſubject to this Diſorder ;; and it is prin- 


cipally carried off rging ; and, therefore, Care ought to 
N en to keep 1 Body in a ſoluble State. Some, — 
this Diſeaſe, ſweat much in the Night ; others in the Morn- 
ing; and others there are again, who every Year are ſubje& to 
a chronical Purpura, and have evident Symptoms of a Diſorder 
in the Liver and Bile. In ſuch Caſes, tis moſt proper to begi 
the Cure by Emetics, and gentle Laxatives, which cannot fail 
to be of fingular Service, ſince this Diſtemper frequently 
ceeds from a Stagnation of acrid Eile. Borells, Cent. 2. 87% 
36. has obſerved, that perpetual Sweats, attended with an 
tching, have been carried off by a like Method of Cure, and 
the Exhibition of a Vomit, if the Patient abſtains from Wine. 
The Gout alſo ſeems to have its Refidence in this Source of 
chronical Diſeaſes. Men of a weak Conſtitution, who have 
a ſort of hereditary lax and ſoft Texture of the Membranes, 
and hypochondriacal Perſons, are moſt ſubject to arthritic 
Pains, eſpecially in the Spring and Autumn „in theſe 
Seaſons, on account of the Inequality and variable State of the 
Air, Perſpiration is moſt ſubject to be obſtructed; and, con- 
ſequently, the tartareous Salts, which abound in ſuch Conſti- 
tutions, are more ſlowly carried off by Urine. And, there- 
fore, when theſe Salts have not a free Paſſage, they are con- 
veyed to the falival, bilious, and reatic Humours, and affect 
the Prime Vie with various Diſorders ; ſuch as Flatulencies, 
Pains about the Præcordia, Coſtiveneſs, a wandering Pain about 
the Loins, accompanied, at the ſame time, with a febrile 
Commotion. That the Cauſe of the Diſorder reſides in the 
Prime Viz, is evident from hence ; that if you adminiſter a 
gentle Emetic, about the Approach of the Diforder, if it does 
not entirely ſuppreſs, it will m—_— alleviate it. Adarti- 
anus, in his Comments on Hippocrates, ſays, that he has known 
Perſons ſeiz'd with arthritic Pains, from peccant Acrimony in 
the Stomach, who, upon vomiting up acid Humours, have 
been either entirely delivered, or, in a great meaſure, relieved 
from the ſame. And this is cue by Sylvius, who in- 
forms us, that a Vomit is the moſt proper Remedy for a Gout ; 
and that he has known it ſucceed in many Inſtances in the 
Courſe of his Practice. He alſo aſſures us, that be has ſeen a 
Vomit not only prevent an impending Paroxyſm, but alſo to 
—_ ſo far the Seeds of the Diſtemper, as to prevent a 
Attack. Hildanus is of the ſame Opinion, Cent. 6. Obff. 84. 
where we read of a Vomit's removing all the Pain of a Gout, 
if it be adminiſtered at the Beginning of the-Paroxyſm + And I 
myſelf, ſays F»ffman, have obſerved, in my Notes on Poterius, 
that the Exhibition of a V oinit, at the Beginning, hes mitigated 
the Violence of the Pain; and, being repeated the Day after, 
1 3 


freſh ** exhibit Sudorifics';; becauſe Sweat cannot be exci 


Many wolent Diſorders frequently ariſe from the Paſſion of 
Anger, for no 
'd in great Quantities from the hiliary Ducte, into 

Dus » affects the Membranes and nervous Syſtem j for 
if there be a Redundance of Bile in the Body, but, at the m 
time, no Evacuation of it, either by Vomit or Stool, it muſt 
neceſſarily create a Bitterneſs in Mouth, a Nauſea amt 
Inclination to vomit, with many other Diſurdert 3 und the beſt 
Remedies for ſuchare Abſorbents, and Preparations of 

gentle Laxatives, and Emetics; but we muſt carefully avoid 
all 22 volatile Salts, and warming Infuſone. 2 

Cauſes of the Eryſipelas, Sthall-pox, H 
ric Diſorders, 


22 Diarrhazas, hy pochondriat and h 
.alſo malignant and petechial Fevets, in li 
the Duodenum; ſince they ariſe from Bile, and a Stagnatian 
.of putrid Lymph. lodg'd therein. And bence the practical 
axim, That we ought principally. ta regard the Prime Vie, 
But I have already treated this Subject at large under the Article 
BiL1s, which ſee : I ſhall there —2 any further Ex- 
err curing theſe Diſeaſes, 
to Practice, the Method of curing theſe 
which = _—_ * Duodenum from what has been ſaid, 
it is evident, that Emetics, carefully prepared, and prude 
exhibited, afford the moſt certain, =e perhaps, the only = 
lief, in ſuch. Diſorders: They are generous and. important 
| Remedies, and excel in Virtue all ather Medicines ; and, if a 
Phyſician would perform any remarkable Cure, he will find his 
Deſign beſt anſwet d by | Emetics : For ſometimes -« ſevere 
Diſeaſe is carried off, at the Beginning. by one ſingle Vomit; 
and he that neither makes uſe of Emetics, nor knows how - 
to exhibit them juſtly, in my Opinion, is quite ignorant of 
true Practice. For, when impure Humours abound in the 
Stomach and Duodenum, Emetics are abſolutely nectflary, for 
— evacuating the peccant Matter at the Beginning; 
becauſe it is dangerous to carry it off through the long Canal bf 
the Inteſtines png for thus it will be more likely to 
paſs, into the Maſs of Blood: And it is particularly wo 


a9 
manner reſide in 


- of Obſervation, that moſt Purgatives neither move, nor propel, 


the ſtagnating Matter in the Stomach. and Duodenum, but 
rather operate. upon the ſmall Inteſtines. Anatomy manifeſts 
the Reaſon of this; for tis well known, that the Stomach 
and Duodenum are furniſhed with a glandulous Coat, under 
which lies the nervous Coat. For this Reaſon, the Spicula bf 
the Cathartics cannot ſo effectually penetrate arid ſtimulate the 
nervous Coat, as Emetics, which are of a far more penetrating 
and ſubtile Nature. Liquid Emetics are always preferable to 
ſolid, as — do not adhere to any one Part of the Stomach, 
but are diffuſed y on all Sides, and operate more eaſily, 
and with leſs Trouble to the Patient. In the next Place, with 
regard to the Diſeaſes which are ſeated in the Duodenum and 
Inteſtines, I would recommend all ſuch Medicines as recti 
and ſtrengthen the Tone, and preſerve the periſtaltic 
and, by theſe means, promote the Expulſion of the Faces, 
and, conſequently, render the Body more ſoluble. To this 
Claſs belong deterſive Salts, ſuch as Arcanum Duplicatum, 
2m. — — * alſo bitter 122 mix d with 
ums and ins of the temperate Preparations of 
Rhubarb, Amber, Myrrh, and Aloes, 
Whoever attempts to cure chronical Diſt and ſuch ay 
are ſeated in the Prime Vie, ought principally to regard the 
, periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines ; the State of which 
is known by the regular Diſcharge of Stools: And, when this 
is the Caſe, all Diforders are the more eafily ſubdued As to 
the Cure of Diſeaſes which ariſe from the Duodenum, abforbent 
and precipitating Medicines, which de the Acrimony of 
the Humours, are the moſt effectual: If the Bile be too hot, 
acrid, and volatile, nitrous Medicines, which correct it, affotd 
the eſt Relief: And, if it ſhould be viſcid and unactive, 
it ought to be rectified by bitter balſamic Elixirs. vhevin 
Laſtly, with regard to the Cure of ſuch Diſorders as arife 
from a Collection of many impure Humours in the Him 
Vie, we are to conſider, that Ladorifies, hot Medicines, and 
volatile Salts, are not ſo proper; ſince they not only attenuate 
the peccant Matter, but alſo it to the Maſs of Blood 
and Humours, which be of dangerous Conſequence ; 
whereas it ought rather to be carried off by Stool or Vomit. I 
am much pleaſed with 2 —— in Sylvins, Pras. Med. 145. 
in the following Words: there is a Redundance 
umours in the Prinze lie, we t not to 
without 


cc 4 Commotion of the whole Blood, which, 1 at that 
„time more . . — of e "oy 
% through the whole Body every Impurity, {ooner | 
4e larger Quantities.” Til a great Miſtake, to exhibit Meds- 
cines of a hot Nature; and — befors the 
Prima Vis are clear d; and, hen they are fuld with impure 


« of impure 


. 4 


as improper to adminiſter Anodynes 3 becauſe 
offending Matter, which ought to be evacuated. 

—— incorporate with the Blood, as 
ryſipelas, the Small-pox, and Gout ; in that 

muſt uſe great Caution in adminiſtering Emetics ; be- 
inviting the Matter from the 2 to the 
excite Convulſiona, and other violent 
Diſtempers : 2 , we ought, in ſuch Caſes, to 
uſe of gentle Abſterſives Cl and exhibit 
Emetics rather at the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, and when the 
Patient is not under an immediate Paroxyſm. Frederic 2 — 
DUPONDIUM, ru. A Weight equal to four 
Ca ellus from Galen. s 
URA MATER, or Meninsx. The Name of the thick 
external Membrane, which covers the Brain. See Carur. 
DURACENA. . An Epithet for a particular Sort of Peaches, 
which adhere ſtrongly to the Stone, Ca/tellus from Langius. 
N > ag harden'd, ith uſed in Scribonius 
7 omp. 35. to expreſs, macerated. 
DU RDALES certain imaginary Spirits, which Paracelſzs 
Ui. The Nams of Tree, which 
ame of a ree, grows 
in the Ea/t Indies, and bears a 88 Melon. 

The Fruit, to thoſe who never taſted it, ſmells at firſt like 

trid Onions ; but, after it has been once eaten, recommends 

| If before all other Food, both for Smell and Savour; and is 
in ſuch 2 4 with thoſe who indulge their Appetites, 
that they believe it impoſſible for any Perſon to be ſatisſied 
with it: And yet ſo great is the Plenty of this Fruit in Ma- 
laca, that they are fold for no more than four Maravedis apiece, 
eſpecially in the Months of June, July, and Auguſt ; for in 
the other Months they raiſe their Price at Pleaſure. 

The Antipathy between this Fruit and Betle is very ſur- 
priſing, being ſo great, that if you carry a few Leaves of Betle 
into a Ship, full of the Fruit of the Duris, or into a Houſe, 
or a Chamber, where they are kept, they will every one be 
corrupted and putrefy ; and if any one has his Stomach in- 
flamed, or oppreſſed with immoderate eating the Fruit, the 
Inflammation is mitigated, and the Tumor removed, by only 
applying a Leaf of the Betle to the Stomach ; and if, after 
eating the Fruit, you ſwallow ſome Leaves of the Betle, you 
will ſuſtain no Injury, though you eat never ſo much of the 
Fruit. Raii Hift. Plant. p. 1652. 

DY AHIBA A Name for the Mimoſa ; non ſpinoſa ; 

jor 3 Zeilanica. : 

YNAMIS, Jura, from Surauar, to be able, is the 
Faculty or Power from whence an Action proceeds. Hence 
Galen, Lib. de Plenitud. defines it Jene xiv diliar © dbaiar, an 
« efficient Cauſe or Subſtance; and ſays, it is no Difference, 
whether you call it Ton]:xiv, or Jercialr, dilier, or zuriar. 
The ſame Author deſcribes d Suraputos dei, © the Subſtance 


1 or Efſence of the Facul „to be the Quality of the Tempera- 


**. 


ment of any compound. Subſtance, which conſiſts in the due 
Tem ent of each of its Parts, Surduus, in Hippocrates, 
tel «py. 1e. are the prevailing Qualities and Forces of the 
Humours. The Word dvvrapi is frequently uſed by Galen 
for a Preparation or Compoſition of a Medicine, ſometimes 

ticularly of an approved Medicine. 'Thus Plutarch, in 
; win; makes mention 7is dAips Surdutos, a Medicine of 
„ approved Virtue againſt Hunger, uſed by Epimenides. 
7 


YOTA, or rather DIOTA. A Pelican, or circulating 
Veſſel, with two Ears, reſembling in Shape a Man ſtanding 
with his Arms a-kembo. : s E 

DYSALTHES, from vs, importing Difficulty, and d Abe, 
to cure. Difficult of Cure. 

DYSANAGOGOS, Juowdywys, an Epithet for tough 
viſcid Matter, which is expectorated with Difficulty. 

DYSZASTHESIA, Jug ,,, from qe, importing Dif- 
ficulty, and «:&druas, to feel, or perceive. A Dulneſs or 


Difficulty of Senſation. 

DYSARIST ESIS, Suoaeirnewu, from dc, and diene, to 
pleaſe. A Moroſeneſs which frequently precedes acute Diſ- 
tempers, and Melancholy. Actius, Tetrabib. 2. Serm, 1. C. 5. 
Galen. x 
DYSCINESIA, urn], from S's, and xvi, to move. 
Difficulty of Motion. | ; 

DYSCRASIA, dvezezcia, from Je, importing bad, and 
xiggrvuy, to mix. Dyſcraſy, Intemperature. Such a Mix- 
ture of the Fluids in the Body, as is inconſiſtent with Health. 

_ DYSCRITOS, nere, from Je, importing Difficulty, 
and eie, a Crils, Difficult to be brought to un rite, 2: 
VAS Fonda, frm 19 invert Difficulty, and 

«, , importing , 
dixie, to hear, Deafneſs, or Difficulty of Hearing, 

DY ES, venue, from Je, difficult, and Aus, an 
Ulcer. An Epithet for ſuch Perſons, whoſe Ulcers are dif- 
cult to cure, 

DYSEN TERIA, vowels, from J öe, 


— —— — 


of the Functions of the Inteſtines, attended with an Exulce- 
ration. A Dyſentery, according to Galen, Lib. 6. de * 
affect. is properly call'd ianwng viper, an Exulceration 

* the Inteſtines, attended in the Beginning with an Excre- 
tion of a biting bilious Humour; afterwards, of Abrafions of 
the Inteſtines ; and, at laſt, Blood in — — is 
2 i — pe ny 1 inſorms * 

; „ bs by ſome taken for the proper . 

2 of the Inteſtines, according to the ſame Author, 
Com. ad Aph. 3. Lib. 6. is, when there happens firſt an Abra- 
fion of the outer Superficies of thoſe Parts, and, in of 
Time, a deeper and ulcerous Putrefaction. The Author of 
the Definitiones Medica defines a Dyſentery to be an Exulce- 
ration of the Inteſtines, attended with an Inflammation, and 


an Excretion of bloody, ſeculent, and ſometimes ſtri itious 
Sordes, and a Pain and biting Senfation of the Belly and In- 
teſtines. Hippocrates, Lib. tel nabr, ſays, that a 5 ſentery 


is attended with Pain and Gripes in all Parts of the „ and 
Excretions of Bile, Phlegm, and aduſt Blood. In another 
Place of the ſame Book he tells us, that this Diſeaſe ariſes 
from a Settlement of Bile and Phlegm in the Veins and Belly. 
The Blood is diforder'd, and depoſits its corrupted Part; the 
Inteſtine alſo is affected, and is abraded and exulcerated. The 
Diſeaſe is long, painful, and mortal; and, if the Patient be 
of a robuſt itution, there is room to a Cure ; 
but when there is a Colliquation, and total Exulceration of the 
Belly, there are no Hopes of Life. Again, Lib. 3. tel dailns, 
when the Body is heated, he fays, and there is an acrimonious 
Purgation, wich an Abraſion and Exulceration of the Inteſtines, 


and m_— Stools, the Diſeaſe is call'd a Dyſentery, and is a 
ſevere and dangerous Diſorder. The Word Jvaule!n, in Hip- 


pocrates, ſometimes alſo ſignifies bloody Excretions, or a bloody 
Flux of the Belly, without an Exulceration of the Inteſtines, 
as Aph. 65. Lib. 5. according to Galen's Expoſition of the 
Place. And this Kind of Dyſentery, Lib. 2. Epid. he ex- 
y calls Svors]$einy igubgir, © the red Dyſentery; where 
the fame Aphoriſm is repeated. Agreeably hereto, Galen, in 
his Comment on Lib. 3. Epid. explains Jvosy]rewid'sa rdfn, by 
bloody Dyſenteries ; and informs us, that there are two Ki 
of Dyſentery, one from an Ulceration of the corroded In- 
teſtines ; another, conſiſting in an Evacuation of much Blood, 
proceeding from the Veins of the Inteſtines. Again, in his 
Comment on Lib. de Artic. he tells us, that Hippocrates ſeems 
not to uſe the Term Svow]tein, [in that Place] as the Gene- 
rality of Phyſicians do, for an Exulceration of the Inteſtines, 
but for Excretions of Blood by Stool, Hippocrates, Lib. 2. 
Epid. Sect. 6. ſeems to uſe queue, in a general Senſe, for 
any Flux of the Belly whatſoever, 


OBsERVATION I. 


At a certain Seaſon, when a Dyſentery to be epide- 
mical at Amſterdam, a Woman of about forty Years of Age, and 
of a corpulent and good Habit of Body, had the Misfortune to 
be ſeized with the reigning Diſorder, under which ſhe labour'd 
for three Weeks. In the firſt Stage of the Diſeaſe, her Ex- 
crements were black; but, in Proceſs of Time, aſſuming a 
reddiſh Colour, they were at laſt mixed with a whitiſh kind 
of Subſtance. Her Belly was in Pain in various Manners ; 


for the Pain was either fix'd at her Navel, in which Caſe her 


Belly was depreſſed ; or, if her Belly was elevated, the Pain, 
like a Girdle applied, affected the whole Region of the Navel. 
She was tormented with an intolerable Thirſt, which ſhe en- 
deavoured to ſatiate with any Liquor ſhe pleaſed, uſing at the 
ſame time large Quantities of Brandy. She could not be pre- 
vailed upon to take any Medicines, except an alterative 

coction, and the Amflerdam Pilule de Laudano ; by the Uſe of 
which, her Pain was alleviated, and Sleep, to which ſhe was 
otherwiſe a Stranger, procured. When ſhe went to Stool, ſhe 
felt a very conſiderable Pain about her Anus. She was ſeveral 
times during the Courſe of the Diſeaſe ; ſometimes 
with Powder of Rhubarb alone, by which ſhe diſcharged little 
or nothing, without the leaſt Degree of Relief ; at other times, 
with Powder of Rhubarb, in Conjunction with that of Jalap- 
root, by which copious Stools were evacuated with Eaſe. A 
Clyſter was alſo injected, by which ſhe was render'd worſe ; 
neither could ſhe bear Unctions of any kind; for which Reaſon 
the Uſe of theſe Medicines was dropt. During the Courſe of 
the Diſorder, the Flux was three times ſtopt, and the Patient 

tly in a fair Way of Recovery; but, as ſhe uſed a v 
bad and improper Regimen, ſhe relapſed, and fell a Sacrifice 


0 bo her Body, the following Pha: 

| open nomena 

82 Fiſt” the an my of a due and natural 
5 was 


t ſphacelated, and of a blackiſh livid Colour. 
Secondly, the odenum and Jejunum were very full of 
Bile ; a Circumſtance ſufficient to account for her inſatiable 
"Thirſt. Thirdly, about a Cubit Length of the Ilium, where 
it tends towards the Inteftinum Cæcum, was corrupted and 

Fourthly, the Colon, for about four Fingers 


4 
— the Cæcum, was ſound ; but, 1 


: ingers 


1 


* 


Finger- breadths ſarther, A Fifthly, the Gall- bladder 

828 large and diſtended with Bile, as green as Graſs- 
The other Parts ſeem'd to be in an excellent Statez for nothing 
-amiſs appeared, either in the Rectum, or any of the reſt of the 
Inteſtines. The Liver alſo, the Spleen, and Pancreas, were 
in their due and * 1 Condition. Alard. Herman. Cummen. 
in Miſcel. Curiof. An. 167 3. Ob/ervat. 116. 
Wi + 1 OnBsxxyaTION' II. e 

A Dyſentery may ariſe from preternatural Tumors form'd in 
the Set-up a 2 Inſtance of which we have in the 
Son of Facobus Funtanus, who, in the ninth Year of his Age, 
died of a Dyſentery. As the preciſe Seat of the Diſorder was 
dubious, and its immediate Cauſes unknown, the Father took 
care to have his Body laid opens after his Death. 

The Surgeon 8 or this Purpoſe, between the Be- 
ginning of the Colon, and the End of the Rectum, found 
more than two hundred round Ulcers intermix'd with Im- 
poſtumations. Some of theſe Ulcers had corroded the whole 
Coats of the Inteſtine; ſome Parts of which were found ſound 
and entire between the Ulcers. Jacab. Fontan, Prat, Lib. 3. 


Cap. 23. 2 | 
7 23 OssZRVvATToN III. 


A certain young Man, accuſtomed to drink too my 
antities of B „ had the Misfortune to be: ſeized. wi 
a Dyſentery, acco ied with violent Pain. During the 
Courſe of this Diſorder, be frequently diſcharged by Stool 
about two Pounds of concreted Blood ; which, from the Fine- 
neſs of its Colour, was concluded to have come from a ruptur'd 


Artery. 
Upon laying: his Body after Death, I found the ſmall 
Inteltines 3 5 ſphatelated, their Coats corroded, and 
» four Places totally perforated, Barbette, Prax. Lib. 4. 
Gap. 5 | 


- 


Onsenrvartion IV. 


Isa the Year 1624. I opened the Bodies of ſeveral Perſons, 
who died of Dyſenteries ; and, the reſt, that of a 
Soldier, whoſe Diſorder had been of a long ſtanding, In this 
Subject I found the Inteſtines highly inflated, and their interior 
Coat totally abraded. And, what was ftill more ſurpriſing 


and uncommon, the Gall-bladder was diſtended with a. tough, 


viſcid, and white Humour, reſembling a Poultice of Starch, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the ſmalleſt Remains of Bile were 
not to be diſcovered. Bontius Med. Indorum, Lib. 3. Obſ. 3. 


OssERVATION V. 


A Countryman, of about f 3 after the pre- 
poſterous and imprudent Suppreſſion of a Dyſentery, was, for 
en Weeks, rack'd with continual Pains of his Belly, which, 

however, were. more intenſe than ordi at certain ſhort 

Intervals. Upon laying his Body, his Liver was dry, and 

of a pale Colour. On the Gall-bladder there was an Abſceſs 

as large as one's Fiſt, which diſcharged Pus near the Sonny of 
the Liver. There was alſo another Abſceſs found in the 

ſentery. De Lamoniere, de Fluxu Hepatico, Cap. 1. 


OssERVLATION VL 


In the Year 1608. a certain Boy was ſeized with a Dyſ- 
entery, which only diſcovered itſelf, and exerted its Fury, at 
certain Intervals. This Circumſtance I ſuſpected to proceed 
from the Gnawing of Worms: Nor, indeed, was I wrong in 
my Conjecture; for, _ laying open his Body, I found the 
Inteſtines very full of acobus Fontanus, Praftice 
Lib. 3. Cap. 212. 


A Dyſentery, attended with a Fever, various Stools, an 
Inflammation of the Liver, Hypochondria, or Belly, Pain, 
Loathing, or Thirft, is always bad; but the Patient, who is 
affected with moſt of them together, ſoon ſinks under them: 
and, by conſequence, he who rs under feweſt, is in leaſt 
Danger. This Diſeaſe is principally fatal to Children from five 
to ten Years old; the other Ages are more ſecure, A Dyſ- 
entery which proves beneficial to the Patient, is attended with 
none of theſe Symptoms. Where Blood and Strigments are 
voided by Stool, the Diſeaſe terminates on the ſeventh, four- 
teenth, twentieth, or fortieth Day, or within thoſe Periods, 
Theſe Sorts of Fluxes are effectual towards extirpating Diſcaſes 
out of the Body, the more inveterate in a longer Time, the 
xecent, perhaps, in a few Days; for even pregnant Women 
often labour under a Flux of Blood, and Strigments, for many 
Months together, and yet ſupport themſelves under it till the 
Time of Birth, and afterwards, and preſerve the Fcetus, unle 
a Pain happens to moleſt them, or ſome other of the bad Sign: 
attending a Dyſentery before mention d. But if any of theſe 
makes its A ce, it 2 Deſtruction to the 
Feetus, and Danger to the Mother, unleſs the Dyſentery ceaſes 
= ſame Days or in a m_ time after the Delivery of the 
cetus, and bringing a Secundines. Hippocr. Predit. 
Lib. 2. See ALGAE." + ee * 
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coction of Vervain; him eat Purſlain boil'd, or out of 


be injefted of warm Cremor of 
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Among the Diſeaſes of the Tnteſtines may be reckon'd the 
Tormina, by the ' Greeks call'd ven, << the 9 95: no af 
In this Di the Inteſt ines are exulcerated on t 3 
Blood flows from them, mix'd ſometimes with Fzces, which 
are always liquid ; ſometimes with a kind of mucous Excre- 
tions; and ſometimes Caruncles are Yiſcharged with the Ex- 
crements; There. is a, frequent Deſire of evacuating, with a 
Pain in the Anus 3 ſome inconſiderable Diſcharge is made with 
the fame Pain, and the Torment becomes more intenſe 3 
which, however, after time, is alleviated ; The Patient 
has very little Reſt; his Sleep is interrupted z he becomes 
feveriſh ; and, after a conſiderable Le of Time, either 
periſhes under the Inveteracy of the Diſtemper, or eſcapes with 
much Difficulty and Torment. 3 
Firſt of all, the Patient muſt have Reſt ; for all Agitation 
otes the Exulceration of the Parts; Then he muſt drink, 

ing, a Cyathus of Wine, in which the bruiſed Root of 


Cinquefoil has beeri added, Ane Cataplaſms te e 
to 


Belly : As often as he let him waſh with a De- 


ſtrong Pickle, and uſe an aſtringent Diet. | 
If the Diſorder be of pretty long ſtanding, Clyſters are to 
Nilan, or Milk, or melted 
Fat, or Marrow, or Oil, or Butter and Oil of Roſes, 
or Oil of Koſes with the raw White of an Egg, or a De- 
coction of Linſeed ; or, if Sleep be wanting, the Volks of 
Eggs, with a Decoction of Roſe-leaves, ch Medicines 
iate the Pain, and are of great Service, eſpecially if a 
Loathing of Food be conſequent upon the Diſtemper. The- 
=—_ has adviſed the Uſe of the ſtrongeſt Brine in ſuch Caſes. 
he Food ought to be ſuch as gently binds the Belly: As 
for Diuretics, if they have their proper Effect, they are of 
Service, by diverting the Humour another Way ; otherwiſe 
they increaſe the Diſeaſe : For which Reaſon they are not to 
be uſed, but on ſuch Subjects as have been accuſtom'd readily 
to receive Bencfit from them. The Drink, if the Patient be 
feveriſh, is to be pure Water warm, and alſo Water endued 
with an aſtringent Quality or, if that be wanting, thin auſtere 
Wine. If theſe Remedies give no Relief, after they have 
been uſed for ſeveral Days together, and the Diſorder grows 
inveterate, the Drinking of Water, of a-good Degree of - 
neſs, aſtringes the Ulcers, and lays the Foundation of Recovery z 
but, when the Evacuations are ſuppreſſed, we are immediately 
to return to warm Potions, . 
Sometimes a putrid and very ſetid Sanies is di and 
ſometimes pure Blood comes away in the Stools: In the firſt 
Caſe, the Belly is to be well cleanſed with Injections of Hy- 
dromel, and thoſe other Remedies before preſcribed. An 
effectual Remedy againſt a Cancer of the Inteſtines is a 
Lump of Minium bruiſed, with half a Pound of Salt, or a 
Clyſter of the ſame, with Water : If Blood be voided in the 
Stools, the Patient is to eat and drink ſuch Things as are of an 
aſtringent Quality: Celſus," Lib. 4. Gap. 15. 
The ſuperior Inteſtines, which reach as far as the 
are ſmall, and contain Bile, are called Cholader'; whereas 
the Inteſtines inferior to theſe are large, carnous, and extended 
to the Beginning of the Rectum. 
As Ulcers are formed in all theſe Inteſtines, ſo Dyſenteries, 
which are produced by theſe Ulcers, muſt, of courſe, be of va- 


rious Kinds ; for ſome Ulcers only affect the Surface of the In- 


teſtines, and are without Danger, when they only produce a 
gentle Excoriation : They are alſo ſafer in the inferior than in 
the ſuperior Inteſtines. t, when theſe Ulcers become pr 

deep, they are certainly of a bad Kind, There are others Ri 


of a worſe Kind, which do not continue in the ſame State, but 


are deep, corroding, glandulous, ſpreading, productive of a 
Sphacelus, and Death; for, whilſt they ff „the ſmall ad- 
jacent Veins are corroded, in conſequence of which, large Diſ- 
charges. of Blood are made into the Ulcers. There are other 
Ulcers of the Inteſtines, which are tumid, rough, anomalous, 
callous, and reſembling ſuch Knots as are generally found in the 
Branches of Wood, Theſe with Difficulty admit of a Cure, 
ſince they are not eaſily brought to a Cicatrix, and, when they 
are, break out again upon the ſlighteſt Occaſion. | | 

The Cauſes 9. Dy ſentery are various; but the moſt conſi- 
derable are Crudities, continued Colds, the Uſe of acrid Aliments, 
ſuch as the Mytrotum [a kind of Food made of Garlick, Onions, 
and Cheeſe, bruiſed together], or Onions or Garlick, or old and 
acrid Fleſh, the Uſe of which generates Crudities. "This Diſ- 
order is alſo produced by drinking Liquors, to Which Perſons 
have not been accuſtomed ;. ſuch as the Cyceum, the Bryton, and 
other Liquors uſed in various Nations for common and ordinary 
Drink. Wounds alſo, Cold, and the Drinking of cold Water, 
produce Exulcerations of the Inteſtine. | 

But, in different Ulcers, the Excretions, and other 2 
different; for, if theſe Ulcers only affect the Surface of ſupe- 
rior Inteſtines, then bilious Excrements, and ſuch as are free 
from all Smell, except what ” contract from the Inteſtines, 
are diſcharged. But, when the Jcjunum is exulcerated, the Ex- 
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| crements are more ſaturated with Bile of d Eiben den, | 
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ſetis Smell. This Diſcharge is made 


with the Ali- 
ments, which are colliquated, but pager; and the Smell of 


the Excrements is ſometimes highly and the Ulcers putrid; 
at other times the Humours have no other Smell than that 
of the Excrements. But, when the inferior Inteſtines are exul- 
cerated, the Excrements are aqueous, 
the Ulcers are deep, an Humour like Sanjes, reddiſh like Wine, 
of the Waſhings of Fleſh, is di , ſometimes alone, and 
ſometimes along with the Excrements, It is ſometimes humid, 
and diſſolved by the ſurrounding Fluid, without Bile, and void 
of Smell ; or compact and dry, but fli on account of the 
Fluid which ſurrounds it. If large and ſmooth Ulcers are ſorm'd 
in the ſuperior Inteſtines, a bilious Humour is diſcharged, both 
on account of the Inteſtines from which it comes, through 
which it paſſes. This Humour alſo ſtimulates the Anus, becauſe 
the Bile, eſpecially when flowing from an Ulcer, is acrid: The 
Bile is alſo pinguious, reſembling Fat. But thick and concreted 
Blood, together with Phlegm, and ſome carnous Shreds, and 
even entire Parts, of the Inteſtines, which are not very pingui- 
ous, are diſcharged from deep Ulcers of the inferior Inteſtines. 
Sometimes a white, thick, mucous Subſtance, like Fat cut 
ſmall, with a certain Humour, is diſcharged ; but this comes from 
the Inteſtinum Rectum. Sometimes a mucous Subſtance, ſmall 
in Quantity, round, pungent, and exciting an Itching of the 
Parts, and a frequent Deſire of going to Stool, attended with a 
| Senſe of Pleaſure, is evacuated. This Species of Diſorder is 
called Teneſmus. But from the Cæcum large reddiſh Portions 
of Fleſh are evacuated ; the Ulcers are generally deep, the Blood 
diſcharged thick and feculent, and the Smell more fetid than 
that of other Humours, If the Ulcers are of a ſpreading and 
corroding Nature, and cannot be check'd by any means, bilious 
Humours, of a deep Colour, reſembling that of Saffron, frothy, 
ſometimes black, reſembling the Faces of Wine, the Herb 
iodTis [Woad], or Leeks, are evacuated, It is alſo thicker 
than the above-mentioned Humours, and of a putrid Smell, 
Sometimes the Aliment is diſcharged, as it were, undigeſted, 
and as if haſtily maſticated by the Teeth. If, on the contrary, 
the inferior Inteſtines are corroded, black Concretions, and grols, 
carnous, reddiſh, grumous, and ſometimes black and — va- 
riegated, and fetid Humours are evacuated; and ſometimes there 
is an involuntary Diſcharge of a Liquid, Sometimes a Subſtance 
of a conſiderable Length, very much reſembling an entire In- 
teſtine, is diſcharged, and ſtrikes the Minds of the Ignorant 
with a Dread of baving loſt Part of their Inteſtines ; but this 
Accident is to be accounted for in the following manner : The 
Inteſtines, as well as the Stomach, have two Coats, one of 
which lies obliquely on the other. When the Union and Con- 
neRion of theſe is deſtroyed, the interior Coat, being ſeparated 
Þngitudinally, is diſcharged ; and the external Coat, remaining, 
contracts and cicatrizes ; by which means the Patient is reco- 
vered : But this only happens in the inferior Inteſtines, whoſe 
Coats are fleſhy. But, if the Blood flows from any Veſſel, it 
is yellow, black, or pure, and unmixed with any Aliments, or 
with the common Excrements. A certain Concretion, reſem- 
bling a Spider's Web, alſo floats on its Surface; and, when it 
becomes cold, it is formed ot ov ov Clots ; ſo that one 
could ſcarcely believe it was Blood diſcharged from the Body : 
But, as it is evacuated with much Wind and Noiſe, the Quan- 
tity 1 ſeems to the Patient to be much larger than it 
really is. Purulent Abſceſſes are alſo ſometimes formed in the 
Colon ; in which Caſe there is nothing extraordinary, more than 
in other internal Ulcers, fince the Signs, the Nature of the Pus, 
and the Method of Cure, are the fame. But, if fleſhy Sub- 
ſtances are diſc „hard, compact, and rough, it is a Sign, 
that the Abſceſs is malignant. Sometimes a large Quantity of 
Water is diſcharged from the Colon in the manner of a Dyſen- 
tery ; by which Circumſtance many have been freed from a 
Dropſy. Theſe are the various Species of Ulcers, which are 
formed in the Inteſtines, and the- different Kinds of Humours 
diſcharged from them. 

It now remains, that we conſider the prognoſtic Signs of 
theſe Ulcers, whether good or bad. In general, therefore, if 
the Excoriation is only ſuperficial, either in the ſuperior or 
inferior Inteſtines, the Patients are free from every Degree of 
Fever or Pain, and may, without Decubiture, by a ſlender Re. 
gimen adapted to each Caſe, be reſtored to > Health. But 
if, in caſe of an Ulcer in the iy 9 Inteſtines, ſevere griping 
Pains are excited, as it were, a ſmall Quantity of over- 
heated Bile, theſe Ulcers- of the Inteſtines generally come to a 
|  Suppuration, tho? at different times. The Concoction and Di- 
on of the Aliments are imperfect, tho? the Patient's Appe- 

does not fail him. Exulcerations happening in the inferior 
Inteſtines are far leſs dangerous than thoſe of the ſuperior, be- 
cauſe the former are much more fleſhy than the latter. But, if 
hollow- and fp Ulcers are formed in the ſuperior 
Inteſtines, acute and obſcure Fevers in the Viſcera are 
my z a Chillineſs ſeizes the whole Body; the Patient 
oaths his Food, and is afflicted with Watchi fetid Eructa- 
tions, a Nauſea, a Vomiting of Bile, and a Vertigo. If there 
is a copious Diſcharge of bilious Matter, the Gripings continue, 


and the other Pains are increaſed; the Strength 


thin, and inodorons. IF 


only Part affected, and eſpecially its inferior Parts: 
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z is rendered lan- 
guid, and the Knees paralytic; the Patient  fcorch'd with 
a burning Fever, becomes thirſty, is ſeized with a Nauſea, 
and vomits à black Matter. His Tong becomes dry, and 
his Pulſe ſmall and weak. All theſe * toms are accom- 
ied with others, which are fatal in mz t Ulcers. The 
atient is ſeized with the cardiac Paſſion to ſuch a e 

t he faints away, and dies, before he can be recovered. 

e Accidents are common to Eroſions of the inferior In- 
teſtines, if the Ulcers are of the ſpreading Kind, and if the 
Diſcharge of the Humour cannot be 155. Beſides, Gripes 
and Pains ariſe below the Navel, where the Ulcers are per- 
ceived, and the Humours diſcharged are ſuch as we have above 
repreſented them. IF at firſt the Ulcers are fmall, and do 
not for ſome time begin to ſpread, theſe ſmall Ulcers, like the - 
Waves of the Sea, ſuc each other ; ſome of them ſub- 
ſiding, whilſt others riſe to an Apex. If Nature is as yet 
ſufficiently ſtrong, and duly aſſiſted by the Phyſician, the 
Ulcers may be kept from ſpreading ; neither is there any 
Danger of Death. The Inteſtines, however, remain hard 
and tumid, and require a long time before they can be reftored 
A Diſcharge of Blood from the Intel | 

iſcharge of from the Inteſtines, if proceedi 

ſome large Vein or Artery, ſoon proves 0 ; au bm 
Hand can neither have Acceſs to the Part affected, nor any 
Medicine be applied to the Ulcer. Beſides, though the Dit. 

charge of Blood ſhould be ſuppreſſed by Medicines, the Patient 
is not by that means placed beyond the Reach of Danger; be- 
cauſe, in ſome Caſes, the Separation of a large Eſchar renders 
the Orifice of the Vein or Artery ſtill larger. When the 
Blood is formed into grumous Concretions, and remains un- 
diſcharged, the Diſorder admits of no Cure. A ſpeedy Stop 
is therefore to be put to fuch Hzmorrhage, which, when 
approaching, may, though not very certainly, be prognoſticated 
from the following Signs; that is, a reftleſs and uneaſy State; 
a Senſe of Weight in the Part where the Rupture is about to 
happen; and a Redneſs of the Countenance at the very Tim 

it happens. When the Vein is recen „ it is, for 
the moſt part, capable of being ſoon conſolidated ; but, when the 


' Rupture is of long ſtanding, it is more lowly, and with greatet 


Diſs bien of the Inteft happen moft frequently in th 
ſe Ulcers of the Inteſtines m ly in the 
Summer; next to which, the Autumti' is the malt” mien 
Seaſon for their Production. They happen more rarely in the 
Spring, and never in the Winter. Diarrhteas are princi 
incident to-Children, and very young Perſons ; whereas Per- 
ſons in the Vigour of Youth, and ſuch as are arrived at the 
Years of Maturity, are more generally afflicted with Dyſ- 
enteries. In old Age theſe Ulcers are with Difficulty ; 
and require a long time before a Cicatrice is form'd on them, 
But in old Perſons, corroding Ulcers are ſcarce to be met with: 
Beſides, Diſcharges of Blood are beneficial to old Age, Aretæus, 
de Cauſe. & Sign. Morb. dinturn. Lib. 2. Cap. q. 

This Diſeaſe took its Name Jucerrteia [ 2 from 
its cauſing the Inteſtines to perform their Function with Pain. 


It may be defined, A Rheumatiſm of the Belly, attended with 


an Exulceration ; and it is preceded either by the Flux, which 
the Greeks call Diarrhea, the Cholera Morbus, or a Tumor 
of the Belly. The Diſtemper is ſometimes acute, but more 
frequently of the chronical Kind. The Symptoms are, mu- 
cous Excretions, mix'd with Strigments, and a thick Humour : 
Firſt, comes away the natural Mucus of the Inteſtines ; after 
that, the Excrements are various, as ſanguineous, bilious, 
ſanious, and feculent, mixed' with Corpuſcles of congealed 
Blood, which the Greeks call SgipCarr livid; carnous, mix'd 
with Membranes of a ver 778 Length, intolerably fetid, 
attended with a Pain from Icerations, a Loathing, Thirſt, 
and a burning Heat of the internal Parts: Theſe Symptoms 
are ſucceeded by a Want of Sleep, and, ſometimes, a feveriſh 
Diſorder, Anxiety, Toſſing, Dulneſs of the Senſes, and, in 
ſome Caſes, a Rumbling of the Inteſtines, with a Tenſion, 
Flatulencies, and a Difficulty of making Water. Sometimes 
the Diſorder is attended with Vomiting, and a Palpitation of 
the Præcordia, or a cold Numbneſs, the T humid, or 
very dry and rough, and aſh-colour'd or livid, with Extenua- 
tion 7 the Body, Corruption of the Aliment from a diſtem- 
d Heat, an inceſſant Deſire to excrete, attended with a 
— Senſation in all the Inteſtines, the Anus, and Parts adja- 
cent: The Ulceration happens either in the ſmall Inteſtines, 
as the Duodenum, Jejunum, or Cæcum; or in the great ones, 
as the Colon, or Rectum. But we can by no means believe 
| ebay ga to be univerſal in all the Inteſtines at one time, 
uſe ſuch a Caſe would be prevented by the Death of the 
Patient, An Ulceration in the ſmall Inteſtines is known by 
a Pain ſeated above the Navel, or taking its Beginning from 
that Place, and by the conſtant and remarkable Thinneſs of 
the Fzces. If the great Inteſtines are ulcerated, the Pain hies 
below the Navel, and the Excrements appear carnous, and are 
frequently mote ſolid and coagulated, if the Rectum be the. 
For an 
Ulcera- 
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Ulcethtioth of the ſmall Inteſtines prevents a Digeſtion of the 
Food, and a Converſion of it into a ſtercoraceous Subſtance. 
Sometimes, at the End of a 8 the Faces, ſtriking on the 
Ulcers, 1 and s of Blood come away, 
wing manifeſt Signs of a Teneſmus; by which we know, 
K Part of the Rectum near the Fundament, which the 
Greeks call ies, is ulcerated: For the Patients are affected 
with a frequent Irritation to Excretion, which is 1 
with much Straining and Labour, and a Tenſion of the Naters, 
and the Pocken, as far as the Puber, as if cauſed by ſome ſolid 
Body contained in them: But the Diſt are but ſmall, 
and fornewhat mucous, mix'd with a groſs Humour; for the 
firſt Excretions are pinguious, the next fanguineous, mix'd 
with coagulated Faxces, We are of Opinion with thoſe who 
coinprehend a. Teneſmus under a Dy tery' ſince it is an 
Ulceration of Part of an Inteſtine ; unleſs you had rather 
beſtow the Name of Tmeſmus on the Tumor before Exulce- 
ration. Calius Aurelianns, Morb. Chronic. Lib. 4. Cap. 6. 
Among the ſpaſmodic and convulſive Diſorders we may 
ly rank that Diſcharge of bloody Excrements, which Phy- 
. in a ſtrict Senſe, call Dyſentery, and which Cæliur 
Aurelianus defines, A Rheumatiſm of the Inteſtines, attended 
with an Ulcer'z and, the judicious Sydenham, A Fever, in 
which the peccant Humours are thrown upon the Inteſtines: 
For a Dyſentery is nothing but the periſtaltic Motion of the 
Inteftines, ſo increas'd, as to become a Species of Convulfion, 
y Humours of a cauſtic and ulcerating Quality adhering to 
their Coats, and which bring on a, uent Deſire of bing 
to Stool, and as frequent a =. of mucous and bilious 
Sordes, ſtain'd with more or leſs Blood, or Sanies, and 
attended with violent Gripes, and a febrile Commotion. 


This Diſorder ought to be diſtinguiſh'd from other Fluxes, 
tho accompanied with 98 that go by the Name of Diar- 
rhoeas ; for in theſe, the Gripes of the Inteſtines are not, by 


far, ſo violent, as in a Dyſentery, and the Humours diſcharg'd 
are never bloody, but only pituitous, or mix'd with a bilious 
Sordes ; whereas, in a Dyſentery, the Humours are bloody, 
fanivus, putrid, and fetid. With reſpect to the Difference 
Hetwirt a Cholera and a Dyſentery, that has been ſpecified 
under the Article STARE: . "Dk | 
It requires greater judgment, to di iſh a en 
from bs . F — which is * with —— 


Gripes; for the Blood in this Caſe evacuated, is generally pure, 


and, as it is frequently diſcharg'd along with the Stools, it con- 
tributes, almoſt always, to the Improvement of Health; 


yhereas, in a Dyſentery, the Blood is diſcharg'd with a trou- 
ſome Teneſmus, and violent Gripes; and is ſeldom or never 
pure, but rather diluted, and mix'd with a ſanious, frothy, and 
id Matter, the Evacuation of which is not ſucceeded with 
an Increaſe of Strength, but rather renders the Patient worſe, 
Beſides, the Fever which generally attends it, and the x 
Time of the Year it rages in, may eaſily diſtinguiſh it from an 
hemorrhoidal Flux. There is alſo a Difference betwixt a 
Dyſentery, and that endemial Diſtemper at Paris, which com- 
monly ſeizes all Strangers; tho“ they reſemble one another in 
feveral reſpects; for, tho* this Diſorder be attended with fre- 
quent Stools, which are firſt mucous, and afterwards bloody, 
yet it is not, by far, ſo malignant and contagious as a Dyſen- 
tery ; beſides, it is never accompanied with a Fever; ſeizes 
Perſons at any time of the Year ; and, tho? it continues longer 
with them, yet it never hinders them from going abroad, and 
purſuing their Buſineſs, which is far from being the Caſe of 
thoſe who ate troubled with a Dyſentery. 
Dy ſenteries are diftinguiſh'd into benign and malignant. The 
former continues longer, but proceeds more gently, and is leſs 
dangerous : The latter is not only of a contagious Nature, but 
is alſo attended with ſome fatal Symptoms, ſuch as a malignant 
Fever, a Defe& of Strength, and exanthematous Diſorders. 
We ought alſo to obſerve, that Dyſenteries are diſtinguiſh'd 
into red and white: In the former, the Humours evacuated are 
always bloody; but, in the latter, ſanious, and mix'd with car- 
nous Filaments, and ulcerous Shreds, abraded from the Coats 
The Bremer liar Kind of Dikemper, being fel 
e Dyſentery is a iar Kind of Diſtemper, being ſel- 
dom Fer e bir 1 epidemic ; and then it is Crude 
with various Degrees of Malignity. It ſpares neither Sex nor 
Age, but ſeizes Men, Women, and Infants, without Di- 
ſtinction; ſo that the tender ſucking Children are not exempted 
from its Tyranny. The People more generally ſubject to this 
Piftemper, are thoſe of-a-plethoric or Filious abit of Body, 
and ſuch as labour under a great Weakneſs of the Stomach ; 
and it is generally moſt ſevere in Perſons that live intempe- 
rately, or eat too much Summer Fruits, eſpecially if they be 
unripe, and have a Tendency to Fermentation. ſen 
has alſo a more violent Effect on ſuch as expoſe themſelves, 
when are warm, to the cold Air of the Night: And hence 
it is, that Soldiers in a Camp are very ſubje& to it : And, for that 
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_ obſerved in the Air, 
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in thoſe Summers, h 
inter, and a rainy 
Winter, and a dry Spr 


i to bring on a Dyſentery ; and about the End of Su 
or of that is, in and 
when Nights ſucceed the intenſe 
the Day-time, Diſtemper is obſerv'd 
Reaſon, in all hot Climates, it is found to be more fr 
and ſevere; and in Egypt, Idia, or Arabia, this Di 
endemial. See Bontius, Lib. 2. . Nat. hd, Ori. 
Malignant teries are alſo obſerv'd to a 


Numbers of Flies, Caterpillers, Spiders, and =2 5 


to rage : For 


A conſiderable time before People are ſeis'd with a Dyſon 
tery, — are obſerted to complain of a Wearineſs of Body, 
of a Swelling and other trouble ſome Motions in their Belles. 
And Ceatius Aurelianur, Lib. 4. Morb. Chron, „6. 
ago obſerv'd, that a Diacrhera, a Cholera, or a Swelling 

Belly, wy RR Dyſenteries, This Diſorder of 
begins with feveriſh Cold, or at leaſt ſome Shivering of by 


Body; which is ſucceeded by à Heat more or leſs violen 
which accompanies the Diſeaſe thro”. all its Stiges an 
attended with a quick Pulſe, and intenſe Thirſt, Vehement 
Gripings, in the lower Part of the Belly, .either precede, or 
very foon ſucceed, this feveriſh Chilneſs ; Then the Belly be- 
comes ſoluble : And, firſt, the Faces, Crudities, and inc 


Humours, are diſcharg'd : A little after, pinguious, and almo 
oleous Juices ; and laſtly, a frothy Matter, mix'd with 
ulcerous Sanies, Shreds, and membranateous Filametits, gen 
— evacuated in ſmall Quantities, Perſons that have a great 
of Sprdes in their Stomachs, are. troubled with a Nauſea, 
a great Deſire of Vomiting, and, frequently, actual Evacua- 
tions of that Kind. Many are afMiQted with a vehement Car- 
dialgia, and an Anxiety about the Prizcordia, Ever © 
under this Diſtemper is afflicted with a perpetual . Deſire 
going to Stool, and ſuch a ſtrong Teneſmus of the Anus, chat 
a moſt irkſome Falling down of the ſame frequently enſues : 
Every Stool is pr „ accompanied, and followed 2 m 
violent and ſevere Gripes; and that not in one Part, , but thrs* 
the whole Canal of the Inteſtines ; and, when the Patient 0 
to Stool, be feels, as it were, all his Bowels deſcend wi 
exquiſite Pain. Laſtly, Perſons under this Diſtemper loſe { 
4 4 for Food, and are oppreſs'd with Reſtleſſneſs, becau 
the Frequency of Stools ; Sleep is baniſh'd, and their 
Strength much impair'd. = 
Theſe are the ordinary Symptoms of Perſons in a Dyſet 
which, upon the Increaſe of the Diſtemper, are followed 
others much more dangerous and fatal: For ſome, while thi 
are cold without, are burnt up within, and tormented wi 
continual Heats and Pulſations of the Inteſtines, Hickut 
cold Sweats, Paleneſs of the hn Learinefs, Inflammations 
and Aphthe of the Fauces, ſoon ſucceed theſe. It rare! 
= that Dyſenteries are free from Pain. See 4. * . 
ec 


. 1. anno 2. Of. 43. and Af. Med. 1 Val. 2. p. 1 
of the Biene, | 


Sometimes Perſons, in the Extremity 
all Senſe of Pain, feel no Thirſt, make an involuntary Di 
charge of Excrements, which are of an highly fetid and cada- 
verous Stnell, and the Pulſe becomes ſmall, and then certa 
Death enſues. It ought, alſo, to be remark'd, that a Dyſe 
tery has often prov'd contagious : Thus, contrary to whit 
commonly happens, the Infection has been propagated to othe; 
* by the Smell of the diſcharg d Sordes, as we find ih 
A. N. C. Dec. 2. Am. 6. Obſ. 25, And we have fome 
Inftances of Mothers labouring under a Dyſentery, whs Buy 
8 the ſame Diſorder to their ſucking Infants. J. N. 
C. Dec. 2. Ann. 6, Of. 195. Whilft we are giving this hi 
ſtorical Account of Dyſenteries, it will not be imp $9'T 
ſome Remarks on the anatomical Piſſections of Perſons that 
have died of this Diſtemper: And, firſt, all Writers afficit 

that, in Subjed of this Sort, both the large and e I I 

are inflamed, mortified, or 'exulcerated, and overſpread wi \ 
Bile, after Death, as may be ſeen at large in Bart boline, Cent, 

Inft. 2. and Barbette, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. And particularly Joann 
de Ia Moniere, in his Treatiſe de Fluxu dyſenterico 
faw the Pylorus, and ſmall Inteſtines, inflam'd, Tha 
ſmall Inteſtines have been found of a' livid Colour, and ove 
ſpread with on the Qutſide, and $a" en'd on the Iaſide 
appears from A. V. C. Dec. 2. Ann. ©. ** 106 And 
terus, Lib, 74 875. and Riverius, C ul, 3. 7 2. 
obſerved the large Inteſtines, in like manner, livid, and ; 
with s Gargrene, And the ſame. Plater, Mei | 
b. 25. turd 4 Gall bladder, entirely deſtitute of Bile ; bus 
the Ilton and Colon, which al with Tiews oh, 
Inſide, BY» Gab * 1 ontius, inſtead 4 
wund in che - bladder, a Liquor very , much reſeas 
Chyle; and the 2 N. K. Dic. 2. A 6. teſtify, — 
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eee died in this Diſtemper, is of a 
porraceous Colour, or nearly that of Graſs. 1 | 
y comparing carefully theſe things with the Symptoms 
'of the Dillenps, it will be an eaſy matter to dif er the 


true Seat of a Dyſentery. It lies in the large Canal of the 


Tateſtines, which, according to Sydenham, Set. 4. Cap. 3. 
ure ſucceſſively affected, till the whole Violence of the Diſ- 
temper fall down on the Inteſtinum Rectum, which is tor- 
mented above the reſt with an exceſſiye Pain, and a vehement 
Teneſmus. Nor can I deny, but that the adjoining Parts, 
9 Liver and biliary Ducts, may, thro' Sympathy, 
feel the Tyranny of the Diſtemper : But, as to the Inteſtines, 
we can ally diſcover which of them ſuffers moſt : For, if the 
Vehemence of the Pain be felt about the Navel, and if flower 
Stools follow thereori, we may infallibly conclude, that the Seat 
of the Diſorder lies in the ſmall Guts: But when, on the 
other hand, the Violence of the Gripes falls either on that Part 
of the epigaſtric. Region, where the Colon is ſituated, or on 
the hypogaſtric Region, and the Faces are ſoon after diſ- 

d, in that Caſe, tis evident, that the Diſtemper is ſeated 
in the larger Inteſtines: And, laſtly, when People under this 
Diftemper, have a continual, tho“ fruitleſs,. Inclination to go 
to Stool ; of when they void nothing but a tough, clammy, 
acrid, ahd virulent Mucus, and that but in ſmall Quantities ; 
it ſeems highly probable, that - there is an Ulcer in the [nte/- 


tinum Reftum, f 
Ti not my Buſineſs, at preſent, to e on the Structure 


of the Inteſtines, much leſs to enumerate various Names, 


Situations, and Windings of the ſame; but it may not be 
improper to take notice of ſome Particulars, that have a more 
immediate Connection with our preſent Deſign. Both the 
larger and ſmaller Inteſtines, like the Stomach, are made up 
of four Coats: The muſcular Coat is made up of two Series 
of Fibres, one longitudinal, the other ſpiral, by the Help of 
which the periſtaltic Motion is perform'd : The nervous Coat 
is furniſh'd with a large Number of Blood-veſlels, which ſeem 
to make a peculiar Coat of themſelves, the Inſide of which is 
cover'd with a great Number of ſmall Glands, which by their 
excretory Buck ſecrete ſrom the Maſs of Blood, into the 
Cavity of the Inteſtines, not only that ſerous and mucous Hu- 
mout, which, like Glue, adheres to the Tunica Villoſa, and 
defends both that and the ſubjacent nervous Coat from the 
Acrimony of the Subſtances uſed as Aliments ; but alſo 
another Liquor, of a ſtill more excrementitious Nature: For 
it is carefully to be obſerv'd, that the Humours, eſpecially of 
the ſerous Kind, are ſecreted in any Parts, the Bulk of whoſe 
Pores is proportion'd to the Particles to be ſecreted : Thus, 
the more ſubtile Parts of theſe Liquors are exhaled through 
the Pores of the Skin. What is proportionably groſſer, is con- 
vey d to the Kidneys ; and what is ſtill thicker, is carried to 
the Inteſtines, as the common Receptacle of all the groſſer 
Humours. T6 | 

From what has been ſaid, we may more eafily diſcover the 

nuine Nature of a Dyſentery, and account for the ſeveral 
— with which it is accompanied. That the ſecondary 
and remote Cauſe of it conſiſts in the periſtaltic Motion of the 
Inteſtines, ſo increaſed as to become a Species of Convulſion, 
is obvious to every one, who but allows himſelf to reflect on 
the violent Pains and Gripes, with which thoſe labouring under 
this Diſorder are afflicted: Nor can it be denied, that its more 
direct and immediate Cauſe conſiſts in a highly acrid and cauſtic 
Humour, which vellicates and ſtimulates the Coats of the 
Inteſtines. But the Qualities of this Liquor, and the Method 
in which it is generated, are Points hitherto ſo obſcure and 
latent, that Phyſicians and Anatomiſts run into different Opi- 
nions concerning them. | 

Some of the Antients maintain'd, that this Humour, in its 
Nature and Qualities, reſembled Coloquintida: And, if we 
compare the Effects produc'd in the human Body by Colo- 
quintida, and which are 3 Stalpart Vanderwiel, 
in Ob[. 41. with the Symptoms attending a Dyſentery, we 
have ſome Reaſon to conclude, that they were pretty much in 
the right. But the Opinion moſt generally received is, that 
the immediate Cauſe of a'Dyſentery is ſeated in the Inteſtines, 
and is a highly acrid Humour, generated by Summer Fruits, 
eſpecially when unripe, fermenting with the other Juices, 
eſpecially thoſe of the bilious Kind, and vellicating, corroding, 
and excoriating,, the nervous Coats of the Inteſtines. Tho? I 
readily grant, that this Cauſe- may often concur to the Pro- 
duction of a Dyſentery, yet I will not affirm, that the Diſ- 
order proceeds univerſally from it, ſince a Dyſentery is of ſo 
contagious a Nature, as to ſeize Perſons who have eaten no 


- Kind of Fruits, as alſo ſucking Infants : For this Reaſon, 


others have had recourſe to a certain ſpecific kind of Miaſma 
whoſe particular Quality it is, to ferment in the Inteſtines wit! 
the Bile eſpecially, and then to corrode them. But neither 
can I agree, in every reſpe&, with this Opinion, when I con- 
ſider, that ſometimes an Humour is diſcharg'd from the Inteſ- 


tines, ſo highly acrid, as to corrode Silver Veſſels, tho', at the 


ſame time, the Coats of the Inteſtines are neither corroded by 


4 


. reduced to three Claſſes; the 


N 
it, nor ſo violent Gripes excited, as in a Dyſentery. Nor is 
it ſufficient to retort, that in a Dyſentery villous Coat is 
firſt abraded, and then the nervous Coat vellicated; for the 
ſame Effet may be produc'd by any other acrid Humour 3 
and 'tis, beſides, confirm'd by Experience, that the Gripes of 
dyſenteric Patients begin with the very firſt Appearance of the 
iſeaſe, before the villous Coat of the Inteſtines could poſſibly 
be abraded, | | 

For this Reaſon I am inclin'd to think, that the genuine 
and moſt immediate Cauſe of a Dyſentery, which produces 
the ſevere Gripes, and all the other Train of Symptoms, is 
principally lodg d in the Blood-veſſels, which ſurround the ner- 
yous Coat of the Inteſtines: And I am of Opinion, that this 
Cauſe is nothing more than a ſerous, lymphatic, and mucous 
Matter, coaleſcing into a viſcid and cauſtic Maſs with the 
ſaline, acrid, and ſulphureous Particles fluctuating in the Maſs 
of Blood, and ſometimes mixing with an adventitious Taint, 
convey'd to the Body by external Cauſes : For this Matter 
being, by a certain febrile Motion, ariſing from a Conſtriction 
of the Surface of the Body, convey'd thro* the Blood -veſſels 
into the nervous Canal of the Inteſtines, does, partly by its 
Acrimony, vellicate, corrode, and ſtimulate their delicate | 
ſo as to bring on Gripes and Conſtrictions; and, partly by its 
Viſcidity and Toughneſs, diſtend and rupture the Veſſels in 
which it is lodg'd. Hence we diſcover the Origin of the Con- 
vulſions and Gripes, -which are heighten'd, and render'd more 
atrocious, in proportion to the Quantity of the acrid Sordes 
contain'd in the Inteſtines. During: theſe violent Contractions 
of the Inteſtines, their Contents muſt neceſſarily, and in the 
very Nature of the Thing, be evacuated ; -for, after the remain- 
ing Crudities of the Aliments are eliminated, the Conſtriction 
continuing, the Mucus, which covers the villous Coat, is for- 
cibly abraded and diſcharg'd with the more or leſs noxious 
Humour dropping from the Glands of the Inteſtines, under the 
Form of a pinguious and * Mucus. Whilſt theſe 
Effects are producing, and whilſt the biliary Ducts, together 
with the Gall-bladder, are, by the Conſent of Parts, violen 
compreſs'd, they diſcharge all their Bile into the inteſti 
Duct ; and this Bile is evacuated by Stool, along with the reſt 
of the Mucus, Beſides, ſo long as this Diſtention of this 
membranaceous Canal continues, the Blood-veſſels, already 
turgid with the Blood convey'd to them, are compreſs'd, the 
Regreſs of the Blood thro* the Veins is hinder'd, and its 
Afflux being till continued, it ſtagnates, breaks thro', or extra- 
vaſates itſelf into the Inteſtines. Hence the Excrements appear 
ting'd with Blood, or a dangerous Inflammation of the Late. 
tines is brought on, and is to be diſcover'd by the continual 
Senſe of Heat, and a beating Pain. This Inflammation either 
degenerates into a ſanious r, which preys upon the villous 
Coat of the Inteſtines; and, in this Cale, an ulcerous Sanies 
is evacuated by Stool, along with fleſhy Filaments ; or it plainly 
terminates in a Gangrene, or fatal Mortification, which 1s 
accompanied with no of Pain; and the Excrements, in 
in this Caſe, diffuſe a cadaverous Smell. 

We now come to inveſtigate thoſe procatarRic Cauſes, which 
by giving Birth to this noxious Humour, produce a Dyſentery : 
And the Cauſes of this kind may, in my Opinion, be principally 

rſt of which is, the State of the 
Weather ; for after a long-continued Series of hot and dry. 
Weather, when, for the moſt part, cold Nights ſucceed the 
intenſe Heat of the Sun, Dyſenteries are obſerved to rage. 
Diſorders of this Kind, ariſing from too dry a State of the 
Atmoſphere, are deſcribed in 4. N. C. Dec. 2. an. 4. O/. 24. 
Beſides, this Diſorder is principally incident to Patients, who, 


being over-heated, and ſweating too copiouſly, during the Day, 


allow the cold Air of the Night too free an Acchſs to their 
Bodies by being lightly covered. The Reaſon of this is ſuffi- 
ciently Ker ſince, by the long continued Heat and Drineſa 
of the Air, the Maſs of Blood is reſolved and colliquated, and 
the Sweat flows too copiouſly, Hence the finer, more fluid. 
and balſamic Juices being diffipated, the remaining Humours 
become mucous, acrid, impure, and ſulphureous ; and the 
Patients are by this means rendered proportionably weaker. If 
therefore, to a Body thus diſpoſed, the cold and pinching Night 
Air is freely admitted, its Surface is by this means conſtricted, 
and the farther Diſſipation of the more ſubtle and ſulphureous 
Sordes obſtructed: Hence theſe Sordes, uniting with a mucous 
Lymph, «degenerate into a tough and highly acvid Matter; 
which, by the febrile Motion, is conveyed to the Inteſtines, as 
the largeſt Receptacle and Strainer of mucous Sordes, where it 
generates and produces a Dyſentery, That Species of Dyſen- 
tery which is peculiar to Camps, 1s alſo generated in the ſame 
manner; and may be produced without the Concurrence of 
8 and external T int. | 755 5 
hen, to the now mentioned State and Conſtitution of the 
Atmoſphere, there are added any Exhalations of a virulent 
Nature, which conſtitute another Claſs of procatarRtic Cauſes ; 
then are produced epidemical Dyſenteries, more or leſs mali- 
nant and contagious ; and rage far and near, ſpreading their 
bateful Influences over large and ſpacious Tracts of Land, Thus 


DIS 


Fernelius, ahd. Rer. Cauſ, Lib, 2. 12, 
tion of A tron D l. 0 "EI. hy Year 1538. 
raged over all Eurepe. Theſe' Miaſmata are either | apy 
in the Air, from the malignant EfMuvia ariſing from tie Earth, 
and the particular Conſtitution of the Winds; and then they 
are drawn into the Body in Inſpiration: Or when Aliments, 
eſpecially hot Herbs, and Summer Fruits, covered with the 
malignant Eggs of the Inſects at theſe Seaſons obſerved” to be 
very numerous in the Air, are eaten, theſe ſmall Cops are 
mixed with the Chyle, and conveyed to the Maſs'of 4 
But it is to be obſerved, that, during ſuch a Conſtitution of the 
Atmoſphere, the "Contagion received into the Body lies latent 
for ſome time, and waits for ſome accidental Cauſe to make 
it exert its Virulence. For this Reaſon I have often obſerved, 
that, during Seaſons of this Kind, the lighteſt Stimulus of the 
Inteſtines, brought on by a Purgative, forthwith produces a 
Dyſentery. Beſides, the Cauſe and Origin of the Contagion 
is to be accounted for, from the Evacuations, the Milk, or the 
Sweat exhaling from the Bodies of dyſenteric Patients. | 
A third Claks of procatarctic Cauſes, concurring” to the Pro- 
duction of a Dyſentery, is the too liberal and immoderate eating 
of Fruit, eſpecially if unripe ; or if fermentative Liquors are 
drank after them. The Fruits which have the moſt direct and 
immediate Tendency to produce this Diſorder, ' are ſweet 
Cherries, Peaches, and Plums, eſpecially thoſe of the yellow 
Kind; the frequent bad Effects of which are ſhewn by Forefus, 
in Lib. 2. Ob/ſ. 23. Impure fermentative Liquors, when 
copioyſly drank, alſo contribute to the Production of this Diſ- 
order; ſuch as Muſt, and Ales, which at theſe Seaſons are 
generally in a bad State. They have alſo a Tendency to pro- 
duce the ſame Effect, when recent, impure, thick, and loaded 
with Fxces,. as alſo: when they are acid; for when Subſtances 
of this Kind, furniſhed with an acrid fermentative Juice, are 
mixed with the Bile in the Duodenum, they undergo a violent 
Fermentation with it; by which means not only ſubtile and 
highly acrid Vapours are conveyed into the Mafs of Humours, 
but alſo the Sordes are rendered thicker, and of a more cauſtic 
Quality ; which, 2 within the Inteſtines, corrode their 
nervous Coats, and ſurpriſingly increaſe the Gripes. To this 
Collection of impure and ſordid Humours ſtagnating in the 
Stomach and Duodenum, we are principally to aſcribe the 
"Nauſea, the Retchings to vomit, and the V omitings themſelves, 
which ſometimes accompany a Dyſentery. But thoſe are 
exempted from theſe Symptoms, who, without this concurring 
Cauſe, are ſeized with the Diſorder; as is obvious from the 
Dyſenteries, which, in the Year 1726. raged in Germany, ſince 
theſe, in the Month of June, when there is no Fruit to be had, 
either ripe or unripe, raged with uncommon Fury ; but were 
not, at the ſame time, attended with — n 
But, with reſpect to this, we muſt obſerve, firſt, that theſe 
Fruits alone are ſufficient to generate a Dyſentery : When, for 
Inſtance, the acrid Vapours, ariſing from their Fermentation 
with the Bile in the Stomach, are conveyed into the Maſs of 
Humours, they there corrupt the laudable Juices, and by that 
-means diſpoſe the Habit for generating the Matter of a Dyſente- 
ry. But this Matter, the Stimulus of the Inteſtines produced 
"he Sordes lodged in them concurring as an accidental Cauſe, is 
bya certain febrile Motion — — — the Surface of the Bod 
to the Inteſtines, Secondly, we muſt obſerve, that, in ſuc 
Caſes, a certain Weakneſs of the Stomach and Inteſtines muſt 
neceſſarily be brought on. Hence we may be enabled to aſſign a 
Reaſon, why ſome great Devourers of Fruit ſhould be ſometimes 
free from Dyſenteries ; whereas others, who either eat no Fruit 
at all, or, at moſt, uſe them very — are ſeized with 
this Diſorder, For ſo long as the Primæ Viz are ſtrong, and 
in a good State, the Errors committed will eaſily be corrected, 
and the noxious Sordes carried off : Whereas thoſe, in whom 
theſe Parts have a weaker Tone, and are filled with an acid 
Sordes, its perpetual Concomitant, generally pay dear ſor the 
Indulgence they grant themſelves in this way. Thirdly, very 
often the immoderate Uſe of Summer Fruits, and fermentative 
Liquors, is to be conſidered as the concurring and additional 
Cauſe of a Dyſentery ; whereas the (nary + Cauſe is to be 
aſcribed to an obſtructed Perſpiration, or a Reception of the 
Contagion into the Body. In this Caſe the Symptoms of the 
Diſorder, produced b united Agency of two Cauſes, muſt, 
in the very Nature of the Thing, be ſurpriſingly exaſperated. 
Having thus conſidered the Nature, and productive Cauſes, 
of a Din, we now come to take a View of its Pro- 
2 Dyſenteries, then, happening to Women in Child- 
bed, are highly dangerous. 
to old Perſons and Children, than to thoſe of a middle Age ; as 
. we are informed by 2 Seft. 2. Text, 30. as alſo by 
. Sennertus, in Lib. 3. This Diſeaſe generally proves fatal, when 
it ſeizes Patients who are cachectie, ſcorbutic, phthiſical, weak, 
or who by long Afflictions of Mind are become extenuated : It 
is alſo highly dangerous, when it ſeizes Perſons who haveWorms 
lodged in their Inteſtines. Dyſenteries, accompanied with V omit- 
ing and a Hiccup, are not without Danger, ſince they lay a 
| i Nor is it a 
OL. ' | 


makes men- 


moſt effectually anſwered. b 


cially when mi 


to which End mucilaginous Preparations, given inwardly, will 
conduce very much; ſuch as the recent Oi of Sweet 


And this Diſorder is more fatal - 


unlu ign, either Clyſters injected 
immediately ſlip back 9 the Anus is ſo cloſel 
ſhut up, that nothing can be injected 3 ſince 


—— a Palſey of the Inteſtines, | 
mz and the latter a violent ſpaſinodic | 
ſame Inteſtine. An unlucky Event is alſo to be 
whilſt the Pulſe is. weak, Extremities are cold; and: the 
internal Parts either burnt with Heat, or entirely free from Pain. 
Alienation of Mind, Inflammation of the Fauces, Aphthe, or 
ſuch a total Palſey of the ¶ E&ſophagus, that the Alimemta cannot 
be ſwallowed without a certain Noiſe, are alſo bad Sigus We 
muſt alſo obſerve, that this Diſorder, eſpecially if joined with 
a malignant Fever, ſometimes makes à quick Progreſs z-and 
often deſtroys the Patient within ſeven, nine, or fourteen Days 
whereas at other times it is protracted for many Days, perhaps 
to the fortieth, or farther 3 that when it has become inveterate, 
and of long ſtanding, it either cuts off the Patient 3 or, if it 
ſhould happen to terminate without Death, afflicts him ver 
ſeverely, as Celſus has obſerved in the 15th Chapter of his 4 
Book ; that it often degenerates into a Dropſy or Lientery, 
according to the Obſervation of Hippecrates, in the ſucty - third 
Aphoriſm of his ſixth Section; as alſo, that it is frequent! . 
into the Cceliac Paſſion, a Conſumption, or an i Hectic. 


De Method of Curs. 


There is ſcarce any Diſeaſe, in the rational Cure of which 
the Skill and Judgment of the Phyſician is more n than 
in a Dyſentery ; ſince there is a great Variety of Medicines 

ſcribed in this Diforder, which are ſo far from bei _ 

eficial to all Patients, that we often find what is of van- 
tage to one, proving highly noxious and injurious to another. 
But, generally ſpeaking, theſe following are the principal Inten- 
tions of Cure: Firſt, that the peccant, acrid, and cauſtic 
Matter, of whatever Kind, be corrected, and carried through 
its proper Emunctories. Secondly, that the violent Gripes and 
ſevere Spaſms of the Inteſtines be ſoothed and alleviated, And, 
thirdly, that the Inteſtines themſelves, whether exulcerated- or 
weakened, ſhould be relieved by proper and well-choſen 
Remedies. | 

As for the firſt of theſe Intentions, the prudent Phyſician 
ought carefully to obſerve, whether any groſs Crudities are 

ged in the alimentary Tube ; which he may diſcover partly 
by a previous Error with reſpect to Regimen, ſuch as the eat- 
ing too liberally of Summer Fruits ; and partly by the Nauſea, 
en. — = vomit, Lr, which the Patient is 

. In Caſes of this Nature, ſicians highly extol one 
Scruple, or half a Dram, of 2 in os Ars with 
Crabs Eyes, exhibited by way of Vomit, in the Beginning of 
the Diſtemper ; and to be frequently repeated, drinking a large 
Quantity of warm Water after it. Nor is it leſs expedient to 
carry oft the groſs and acrid Sordes by Stool: This Intention is 
the Powder of Rhubarb mixed 
with Abſorbents ; becauſe, beſides its detergent and laxative 
Effects, it gently corroborates and reſtores the Tone of the 
Inteſtines. The Pilulæ Balſamic are alſo of ſingular Service in 
Caſes of this Nature, ſays Hoffman, when prepared in the 
manner directed by Becher, Stahl, or myſelf ; and mote eſpe- 

with Extract of Rhubarb. | 

It will alſo be expedient to correct the Acrimony, and allay 

the corroding cauſtic Quality, of the Sordes in the Inteſtines; 


nds 
expreſſed without Fire; recent Sperma Ceti, which is not 


rancid ; with Decoctions of Barley, Oats, the Shavings of 


Hartſhorn, the Roots of Vipers-graſs, and China- root; 


Emulſions alſo prepared of ſweet Almonds, and Pine-kernels ; 


982 Waters, and ſweet Whey; as alſo the Selteran 
aters, mixed with Aſſes Milk, Theſe Medicines excellentl 

anſwer the Intention by. ſheathing up the Acrimony, and lubri- 
cating the Paſſages, This Effect is alſo produced, and the 


- Sordes at the ſame time evacuated, eſpecially ſrom the large 


Inteſtines, emollient Clyſters, prepared of Barley-water 
boiled with Bran, ſweet Whey, the Yolks of Eggs, Oil of 
- Chamomile, ſweet Almonds, and Goats Greaſe. ' 
In like manner we - ought to take great Care to correct and 
carry off, through the Surface of the Body, the ſubtle Impacities, 
more or leſs malignant, that are yet fluctuating in the Maſs of 
Blood, and to-nutigate the concomitant Fever, becauſe-by this 


means the Afflux of the Sordes is drawn back from. the Inteſ- 
tines to the Surface of the Body. And, - for anſwering this 
Intention, Abſorbents mixed with fixed Diaphoreties are much 
commended. We may alſo, in theſe Caſes, exhibit Pgwders 
. calcined or philoſophically 
Terra IT Armenian 


of 
epared Hartſhorn, foffile Ivory, 
Bale, diaphoretic and cha head 
Antimony, 


=_ 


wi 

of . 
n order to anſwer —— to reſtrain all vio- 
lent and exceflive Commotions, fafe Anodynes, and mild Aſtrin- 
ought to be uſed alternately with the above-mentioned 
Medicines, The moſt conſiderable of theſe are the Theriaca 
eſtis, the Aqua theriacalis, the Diaſcordium, the Pilulæ de 
— the Pilulaz de Cynogloſſo, the Pilulæ Wildeganſii, and 
Sydnbam's Liquid Laudanum. But the Anodyne Liquor, 
mixed with a ſmall Quantity of the Balſamum Vitæ, is a much 
ſafer and moſt effetual Remedy in more Caſes : I have, fays 


Hoffman, exhibited about twenty Drops of it, three or four 
times a Day, with great Succeſs. To this Claſs, alfo, may be 


referred, on account of their antiſpaſmodic Virtue, the diſtilled 
Waters of the Lily of the Valley, of the Flowers of the Alder, 
Lime, Oranges, Mint, black Cherries, and Caſcarilla, in 
which the above-commended Powders may be exhibited. 
External Paregorics may alſo be uſed ; of which, if the Gripes 
be very violent, a Liniment may be compounded in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Take of the Oil of white Lilies, one Ounce ; of the diſtilled 
Oil of Mint, of Wormwood, (which is an excellent An- 
odyne) of Nutmegs, and of Caraway, each half a Dram ; 
and of Camphire, one Scruple. 


inting the Abdomen with this Liniment will be of ſi 
lar Service in abating the Violence of the Pain; and by that 
means the other Medicines will more eaſily operate on the 
material Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, and more ſucceſsfully con- 
uer it. 
— prmunt Mumows as ce eat tae 
Spaſms ceaſe, we ſhould next ſuccour the injured Inteſtines; 
in which, if there yet remain any Ulcers, beſides the Con- 
tinuation of Abſtergents given inwardly, we ought to uſe fre- 
vent Injections of Clyſters, mixed with Goats and Deers 
et, the Volks of Eggs, Turpentine and Lucatellus's Balſam. 
Bur it generally happens, that, after we have got the better of 
the Diſeaſe, x remains a Want of the due Tone in the 
Inteſtines ; which may be reſtored by the Exhibition of corro- 
borative Remedies, the moſt conſiderable of which are, the Bark 
of the Caſcarilla, exhibited either in the Form of an Efſence, a 
Powder, or an aqueous Extract; or even Peruvian Bark reduced 
to an Electuary, with abſtergent and corroborative Extracts, 
or the Eſſence of Orange Peel, mixed with the Efſence of red 
Gentian and Amber. The external Application of Spirit of 
Wine reQtified is of conſiderable Uſe in this Caſe, as alſo Hun- 
gary-water, or the Spirit of the Flowers of Roman Chamomile 
mixed with the diſtilled Oil of Mint. 

The before-mentioned Remedies will not anſwer the Deſign, if 
we are not very careful to obſerve a ſtrict Regimen; and we ought 
to preſerve, as much as poſſible, an equal Temperament of 
Air about the Patient : For, as all Refrigeration, either by exter- 
nal Cold, or by drinking cold Liquors, is manifeſtly d 8, 
ſo exceſſive Heat and Exzſtuation, occaſioned either by the 
Root's being too warm, or by heaping on too many Bed - clothes, 
muſt increaſe the febrile Heat, and be of as dangerous Con- 
ſequence, Therefore Perſons labouring under a Dyſentery, 
and who ſtudy Eaſe either of Body or Mind, ſhould neither have 
too warm Beds nor Rooms ; and the Liquors they uſe for 
Drink ought to be tepid, or moderately warm. t Liquors 
are by no means proper for them; but rather gelatinous Decoc- 
tions, Infuſions by way of Tea, Whey; and, about the End 
of the Diſtemper, at proper times, a Draught of generous 
Wine, for ſtrengthening the Inteſtines. They ought to make 
uſe of ſoft Aliments, and ſuch as are of eaſy Digeſtion, as the 
Yolks of Eggs and Rice, Broths made of Veal, Hens, Roots 
of Vi raſs, Succory, China-root, Juice of Plantain, and 
bruiſed Crabs, which with ſome are in great Repute for con- 
ſolidating the Ukers of the Inteſtines. 

The beſt way to prevent a Dyſentery, when it becomes con- 

ious and epidemical, is to ſhun all Exceſſes, and mp 
of the Air, and not to come nigh ſuch as labour under the Diſ- 
temper. A Man may with greater Certainty preſerve himſelf 
from that Species of it which derives its Source from other 
Caufes, provided he guards againſt the Injuries of the Air, 
abſtains from eating Summer Fruits, eſpecially if they be unripe, 
| Cate os cover Hast, 
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he is to be purged, he ought not to make uſe of acrid Purga- 
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ened, 

and — the preſent Inflam- 
: See Thonerus Obſ. Lib. 3. 
C. dec, 2. anno 3. Ob}. 88. Laſtly, 

the ſame Medicines, being adminiſtred on the Decline of ito 
Diſeaſe, create ſpaſmodic and cxdematous Diſorders, Languors, 
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„ With 
ous Diſtempers ; and even haſtens Death itſelf, 
confirmed by many Examples, according to Crato, 
Confil. 22. Lib. 5. In which Caſe it is expedient to provoke 
the obſtructed Evacuations by Stool, by Clyſters, and prevent 
the threatening Inflammation by Abſorbents and fixed Diapho- 
retics, taken inwardly. 

Remedies taken from the Animal Kingdom, which are ſeda- 
tive and anodyne, may be uſed with the greateſt to the 
Patient in ſuch Diſtempers. Among the Number of theſe 
Remedies we reckon the Spine and Liver of Vipers, the Shav- 
* the Teeth of the Sea - horſe, or Sea- cow, the Penis of 
a Whale, and the Powder of a human Secundine dried; all 
which, being mixed with lenient bezoardic Poders, are of excel- 
lent Uſe in compoſing the ſpaſmodic and convulſive Striftures of 
the Inteſtines. ; 

Tho' gentle and lenient Laxatives are known to afford great 
Relief in a 2 —. z yet we ſhould take care to uſe them 
with the utmoſt Caution. For, firſt, the more acrid Cathartics, 
which have a Mixture of Jalap, Scammony, and Coloquintida, 
act like ſo many Poiſons in exaſperating the ſpaſmodic Motions g 
and Mercurial Preparations produce the ſame Effet. For this 
Reaſon I cannot but wonder at fome Writers, and 8 y 

yſentery ; 


Mr. Boyle, who recommends Mercurius dulcis in a 

for it is of ſuch a Nature, that, when mixed with acrid Salts, 
which in this Diſtemper always abound in our Bodies, it is ren- 
dered cauſtic. Laxatives which are ſweet, and eaſily undergo a 
Fermentation, are by no means proper in this Diſorder; and 
therefore a Patient ought to abſtain from Decoctions of Prunes, 
Sena-leaves, and laxative Syrups. Though the Pilulz Pol 
chreſtz, and temperate balſamic Pills, exhibited in ſmall Doſes 
frequently are of fingular Service, the firſt Days of the Diſeaſe, 
for correcting and evacuating ; yet when the Diſtemper ſeizes 
plethoric Perſons with Heat, and a quick Pulſe, I have fre- 
2 obſerved theſe Pills of dangerous Conſequence. In 
uch a Caſe, it will be —_— ed to abſtain from all Laxa- 
tives, that raiſe even the | mmotion of the Humours, 
and rather attempt a gentle Evacuation, by a Decoction pre- 
pared of Whey, Tamarinds, and Rhubarb. When the Difſ- 
caſe begins with violent Gripes in the lower Belly, I uſually 
preſcribe Anodynes, in Conjunction with Evacuants ; and, for 
this End, I generally exhibit, with good Succeſs, two or three 
Doſes, in twenty-four Hours, of the Pilulz Aloephanginæ, or 
_ Becherianæ, mixed with an equal Quantity of the Pilulæ 
e Styrace. 

And I have 3 30 obſerved, that a laxative Infu- 
ſion of Manna, taken at the End of a long- protracted 
Dyſentery, and when all dangerous Symptoms have ceaſed, 
has again brought on the Gripes, and other hoxious Diſ- 
tempers : 'The Cauſe of ſuch a Cataſtrophe muſt be owing 
to the Deſtruction of the Tone of the Inteſtines, which was 
before impaired by the violent Spaſms ; and, therefore, the 


beſt Way to reſtore this loſt Strength, is by an Exhibition of 


r Corroboratives. 
he Root of Ipecacuanha, _— many is accounted a 
Specific againſt a — ſee A. N. C. Dec. 2. Anno 10. 
Obſ. 115. does not want its Uſe, though it very frequently 
produces unhappy Effects. It may be exhibited with the 
greateſt Succeſs to robuſt Patients, as well as to thoſe of a 
moiſter Nature, ſuch as Women. 
An Exhibition of it may be alſo expedient, when a redun- 


dant Collection of Crudities adheres in the Prime Viz, or when 


a contagious Miaſma is recent, and afflicts the Patient with a 
Nauſea, a Retching to vomit, an Uneaſineſs about the Pree- 
cordia, and a cutting Pain, it will be proper to adminiſter 2 
Remedy of this Sort, during the firſt Days of the Diſtemper ; 
and if the Patient be ſeizcd with a Plethora, or Fever, it will 
be expedient” previouſly to open a Vein. But when the Diſ- 
caſe becomes more inveterate, and Stools which ate both bloody 
and mucous are diſcharged, it may then be exhibited ; for it 
checks them a little, though, at the ſame time, it creates a 
| greater 
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Uncaſineſs about the Preecondia ; fo that we frequently 


it neceſſary to reſtore the Evacuation by Stool, by means 
of emollient Clyſters. Laſtly, if a Redundancy of Crudities 
be lodged in the Prima Viæ, it will be moſt to exhi- 
bit half a Dram of this Root, with a laxative ion pre- 


pared of Manna, Rhubarb, and Tamarinds. 

We ſhould never make uſe of ſuch Remedies as ſtimulate 
the Inteſtines, ſuch as all neutral and digeſtive Salts, as 
the Tartarus Vitriolatus, the Arcanum Duplicatum, and the 
Salts obtained from hot mineral Waters. And yet Nitre, as 
alſo Sal Prunellæ, which «ret extolled by Rverius — — 
refrigerating and temperate ity, is ſometimes recomme 
as a —— ; and it ſhould be mixed with abſorbent 
Powders, if the Patient is either oppreſſed with Heat and 
Thirſt, or of a choleric and bilious Conſtitution, 

It is the general Opinion of many Phyſicians, and even of 
Hippocrates and Galen, as alſo of Martian in Comment, in 
Lil! Hipyocratis de Ratione Victus in Acutis, that Veneſection 
ought not to be uſed in a Dyſentery: And. this may be laid down 
as a Maxim to be obſerved in Practice by our Countrymen (the 
Germans). But, after a long Courſe of Experience, I can 
affirm, that if the Patient is plethoric, and accuſtomed to drink 
Wine, and is, at the ſame time, ſeized with a continual Fever, 

ether with the Dyſentery, it is "_ neceſſary to open 
a Vein, at the Beginning of the Diſtemper: For it is 
vain to dread a Diminution of by Veneſection, ſince 
not only more People, who labour under a Dyſentery, die of 
an Inflammation of the Inteſtines, but alſo plethoric Suby 
when oppreſſed with continual Fevers, die of Stagnations, 
Gangrenes, and Sphacelus, which are occaſioned by nothin 
but a Redundance of Blood. And, therefore, Veneſection 
the moſt proper Remedy for 2 Diſtempers of ſuch a 

Conſequence. And there are not wanting L eſti- 
monics of the moſt approved Writers, who greatly extol this 
kind of Remedy. Thus Julius Cæſar Claudinus informs us; 


that he has cured many of a Dyſentery, by letting Blood. 
And Riverius, Cent. 2. Ob. 37. & 44- p oma „ 
Cent, 2. Obſ. 48. Altomarus de Medend. Corp. human. Malis 


Botallus, 4. Sydenham, Oper. Med. Cap. de 
Rt and, EE more modern Authors, Paſcel:, have 
ſupplied us with Obſervations of this Kind. ; 

I have been told by a Phyſician, who attended a Camp, that 
in curing a Dyſentery, which raged there, upon the firſt Su- 
ſpicion of the Contagion, and even when the Signs appeared 
pretty evidently, a Diaphoretic, prepared of calcined and phi- 
loſophically prepared Hartſhorn, of diaphoretic Antimony, of 
the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, and Saffron, each ten Grains, 
Exhibited with a warm Vehicle, produced excellent Effects, by 
dif] the Body to Sweat, and, after a Repetition of ſome 
Doſes, checking the pernicious Violence of the Diſtemper. 
But ſhould a great Quantity of Sordes be lodged in the 
Prime Viz, I am inclined to think, that a Remedy of this 
kind may be much more ſafely uſed after the previous Exhibi- 
tion of a proper Evacuant. It is a very common and fatal 
Miſtake of Phyſicians, when, in order to cure a violent Dyſen- 
tery, they make an immoderate Uſe of the alexipharmic and 
theriacal Remedics, ſuch as Electuaries made of Diaſcordium, 
Theriaca Andromachi, Mithridate, and the Pulvis Pannonicus 
ruber, alexipharmic Eſſences, and bezoardic Tinctures; for 1 
have frequently obſerved, that the Symptoms of an epidemic 
Dyſentery have been exaſperated by too large an Exhibition 
of ſuch hot and dry Remedies ; and that Fevers, a Thirſt, and 
great Heat within, have been occaſioned by the Uſe of them : 
And our Reaſon may inform us, that Medicines, which raiſe 
Commotions in the Blood, can by no means be proper Reme- 
dies in a Diſeaſe which derives 1ts Source from a long-conti- 
nued inward' Heat, which changes the ſweet and temperate 
Humours of the Body into thoſe of the bilious and falino- 
—— Quality. 

n a Dyſentery, many Phyſicians, in order to correct the 
Acrimony of the Humours, to ſoften the Malignity of the 
Ulcers, and conſolidate the corroded Subſtance of the Inteſtines, 
make too much uſe of glutinous and mucilaginous Remedies, 
as well internally as externally, eſpecially in the way of Cly- 
ſters ; ſuch as the Milk of various Animals, Decoctions of 
Sheeps-feet, Solutions of Gum T th and Gum Arabic, 
Jellies of Animals, Sperma Ceti, and the Root of the larger 
Comfrey. Though theſe Remedies ſhould not be entirely 
exploded, yet Phyſicians ſhould obſerve a proper Medium, 
and proceed with great Caution in- exhibiting them ; for theſe 
glutinous Subſtances, when injected into the Anus, produce a 
certain V icidity, render the Ulcers much worſe, and hinder 
their Cicatrization : And it frequently happens, that, upon a 
Suppreſſion of the Flux, they occaſion a greater Collection 
Sordes in the Belly, which induces more-violent Spaſms and 


Gripes. 

Milk alone is not a proper in a ſentery, 
eſpecially ar e 
Vir, becauſe of the Coagulum which it eaſily 
there, and the Symptoms which are to be dreaded 
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thence z but if it be boiled and mixed with pute 


Fountain-water, or even Seltern Mineral-waters, it will be 


of 28 Uſe, ay Whey, which is ſo highly 2 
mend ippecrates its in moderating Heat 
and Thi and foe coreaRing, in e 


tempti y | 
tery, and is much extolled by Rezmundus 4 Fortis, Conn, 
2. and Sydenham, Beſides, pure Fountain-water, ei - 
beated, or bail'd with the Sea-unicorn or calcin'd Hartſhorn, or 
Bole, is an excelleat Drink for Patients of all Ages for allaying 
Thirſt and Heat, and diluting the acri 
denham's Decoction may be alſo r in this 
is made of Fountain-water, calcin'd om, and the Crum 
of Bread made of the fineſt Flour. And tis well known how 
much celebrated the Waters in Italy are for curing Dyſenteries ; 
ſuch are thoſe of Turia, Villa, and ſome others ; concerni 
which ſee Falloprus de Thermis, and Cafalpinus in Ong. Ml 
21. L. a. d Medic. Facul. Cap. 10. German Waters are 
of excellent Uſe in curing Dyſenteries, as you may ſee A. N. C. 
Dec, 1. Anno 2. OA, 213. As there is no kind of Diſtemper ſo 
loathſome, naſty, and abominable, or which infeQts and vitiates 
the Air with putrid Exhalations ſo much as a Dyſentery, we 
ought to direct the Patient not to diſcharge his Stools in the ſame 
Room he ſleeps in, but rather in ſome one adjoining to it, if it 


be tolerably warm, and he has Strength to retire to it 3 and 
they ſhould be forthwith removed. -The noxious Quality of the 
Air ſhould alſo be corrected by Suffumigations of ich and 


bjets, Amber. For this Purpoſe I alſo warmly recommend to my Pa- 


tients, in all contagious Diſeaſes, to have hire about their 
Necks, if they can poſlibly bear the Smell of it. If Perſons 
who labour under this Diſeaſe, have Strength to get out of Bed, 
it is proper for them to have ſome Veſſel convenient for receiv- 
ing the Excrements under their Beds, upon which they may ſit 
down, and eaſe Nature, provided it be firſt tinctured and ſea- 
ſoned with a warm Decoction of the Flowers of Mallows, Elder, 
and Fenugreek-ſced. 

There is ſcarcely any Diſeaſe, wherein a Refrigeration of the 
Feet is attended with ſuch rous Conſequences as a Dyſen- 
tery, This is confirmed by Experience, and we fee it fre- 
quently brings un Death. By this means I have often obſerved 
an Inflammation of the Inteſtines, which ended in Death, 
brought on; for the Feet being refrigerated, the Skin is con- 
tracted, and the peccant Humours flow in greater Quantities 
into the Inteſtines : For which Reaſon it is highly expedient 
always to keep warm Bricks at the Soles of the Feet. Nothing 
1s a greater Affliction to Perſons labouring under this Diſtemper, 
than the perpetual Deſire of going to Stool, and a moſt trouble- 
ſome Teneſmus, in which they evacuate cither nothing at all, 
or a very ſmall tity of Mucus, more or leſs mixed with 
Blood : In which Caſe, the moſt efficacious Remedy is a Fo- 
mentation, prepare of Milk, in which Chamomile and Elder- 
flowers are boiled ; or a Portion of the Mucilage of Fleawort, 
or of Quinces, or of Oil of ſweet Almonds and the Yolk of 
Eggs, mixed with Saffron, injected into the Anus. T hoſe who, 
after a long- protracted Dyſentery, begin to recover, and gather 
Strength, in order to regain the former Strength of their Sta- 
mach and Inteſtines, which has been much weakened by the 
Diſeaſe, ought to be particularly careful in obſerving a ſtrict 
and exact Regimen; for I have frequently obſerved a Lientery, 
ſlow Fevers, a Conſumption, and other chronical Di 
follow a Neglect of this Kind. Frederic Hoffman, 

The incomparable Sydenham, treating of the epidemical Dif- 


tempers which raged in 1669. 1670. 1671. and 1672. gives 
— Obſervations, relative to : Dylen- 


the ſubſequent 
* of Auguſt 1699. the dry Gripes appeared 
e Gurte Ca — 44 of rather 


2 the 

exc „the Dyſenteries which began to appear with them 
with reſpect to the Numbers they attacked. Sometimes a Fover 
accompanied them, and ſometimes not; but they exactly 
reſembled the Gripes which attended the Dyſentery, that pre- 
vailed at the ſame time ; for they were extremely violent, and 
attacked at Intervals, but no natural or mucous Stools ſucceeded. 
They prevaileg equally with the Dyſentery througbout this 
Autumn ; but appeared no more epidemically in the followi 
Years of this — As theſe dry Gripes differ lietls 
either in their Nature, or the Method w they are to be 
cured, from the Dyſentery, I proceed to treat of this laſt Diſ- 


The Dylentery generally makes its firſt Attack, an ld did at 
this time, in the Beginni — Autumn, and diſappenes for a 
time, upon the A of Winter; but when a Num- 
ber of Years tend much to produce it.epidemically, it may 


of ſeize a few at any other time; and abundance at the 


inning of Spring, or, perbaps, catlier, if watm Weather im- 
— — a ſevere Froft, that went off ſuddenly. 
And though very few may be attacked with it, yet as this 
at ſo unuſual a Time, I am well convinced, that the 
Conſtitution eminently favours this Diſeaſe. And thus it hap- 
pened in thoſe Years wherein the Dyſentery was very epide- 
mical z 


D* 


mical ; for ſometimes it ſeiz'd a few towards the End of Win- 
ter, or Beginni of opring, 5 oa 

It ſometimes begins with a Chilneſs and Shivering, imme- 
diately ſucceeded by a Heat of the whole Body, as is uſual in 
Fevers ; and, ſoon after, — and Stools ſucceed : It is 
indeed, frequently, not preceded by a Fever ; but the Gripes 
attack firſt, and Stools ſoon enſue: Intolerable Gripings, how- 
ever, and a painful Deſcent, as it were, of all the Bowels, 


always accompany the Stools, which are very frequent, and 


all mucous, not excrementitious, unleſs ſometimes an excre- 
mentitious one intervenes, without any conſiderable Pain: 
The mucous Stools are generally ſtreak d with B!ood ; but ſome- 
times not the leaſt Blood is mixed with them, throughout the 
whole Courſe of the Diſeaſe : Nevertheleſs, if they be frequent, 
mucous, and accompanied with Griping, the Diſtemper may 
as juſtly be intituled a Dyſentery, as if Blood was diſcharged 
along with them. Further, if the Patient be in the Vigour of 
Life, or has been heated by Cardiacs, a Fever ariſes, and the 
Tongue is covered with a thick white Mucus ; and, if he has 
been very much heated, it is black and dry; great Loſs of 
Strength, Lowneſs of Spirits, and all the Signs of an ill- con- 
ditioned Fever, are-joined with it. This Diſeaſe occafions ex- 
treme Pain and Sickneſs, and greatly endangers Life, if unſkil- 
fully treated ; for when the Spirits are much exhauſted, and 
the vital Heat diminiſhed, by frequent Stools, before the Mat- 
ter cauſing the Diſeaſe can be expel'd from the Blood, a Cold- 
neſs of the Extremities enſues, and the Diſorder terminates in 
Death in as little time, asthat in which acute Diſeaſes prove fatal: 
But if the Patient eſcapes for this time, ſeveral Symptoms, of a 


different Kind, ſucceed : For Inſtance; ſometimes, in the Pro- 


greſs of the Diſeaſe, inſtead of thoſe ſanguineous Filaments 
which are uſually mix'd with the Stools in the Beginning, a 
large Quantity of pure Blood, unmix'd with Mucus, is voided 
-at every Stool which, as it manifeſts an Eroſion of ſome of 
the larger Veſſels of the Inteſtines, threatens Death. Some- 
times, alſo, the Inteſtines are affected with an incurable Gan- 
grene, cauſed by the violent Inflammation ariſing from the 
plentiful AMux of the hot and ſharp Matter to the affected 
— Moreover, at the Decline of the Diſeaſe, Aphthe fre- 
-quently affect the internal Parts of the Mouth, eſpecially when 
the Patient has been kept very hot for a long time, and the 
Evacuation of the peccant Matter check'd by Aftringents, the 
Matter of the Diſeaſe not having been firſt carried off by Ca- 
thartics : Theſe Aphthæ generally portend approaching Death. 
But if the Patient ſurvive the before-mentioned Symptoms, 
and the Diſeaſe proves laſting, the Inteſtines, at length, ſeem 
to be affected ſucceſſively downwards, till it be driven to the 
Rectum, and ends in a Teneſmus; upon which Occaſion, the 
natural Stools (otherwiſe than it happens in a n o- 
caſion great Pain in the Bowels, — Fzces, in their Paſſage 
thro' them, abrading the ſmall Inteſtines, ſtill very tender, 
- whereas the mucous Stools only offend the Rectum, during the 
time that the Matter is form'd 
. tho” this Diſeaſe often proves mortal in grown Perſons, and 
eſpecially in the Aged, it is, nevertheleſs, very mild in Chil- 
dren, who have it ſometimes for ſome Months, without any 
Inconvenience, provided the Cure of it be left to Nature. 
What Similitude there is between the Dyſentery here de- 
ſcrib'd, and the endemic Dyſentery of Ireland, I know not, 
| having hitherto had no Account of the latter. Neither have I 
diſcovered how far this Dyſentery reſembles thoſe happening 


in other Years here in England. For poflibly there may be 
as many Species of Dyſenterics, as there are Kinds of Small- 
- pox, and other epidemical Diſtempers, peculiar to different 


Conſtitutions, and which may therefore require a different Me- 
thod of Cure in ſome Particulars. Nor ſhould this Procedure 
of Nature ſo much raiſe our Wonder, ſince tis univerſally ac- 
. knowledged, that the further we penetrate into any of her 
Works, the clearer. Proofs we have of the exceeding Variety, 
and almoſt divine Contrivance of her Operations, which far 


- ſurpaſs our Comprehenſion. So that whoever has undertaken 


to fathom theſe Matters, and ſearch after the various Opera- 
tions of Nature, will find himſelf diſappointed in his Expect- 
ation, and not fucceed in the Attempt z and beſides, if he 
be a judicious Perſon, he may to be cenſured for mak- 


ing moſt uſeful Diſcoveries, no other Reaſon but be- 


. cauſe he was the firſt Inventor. 
It muſt be further obſerv'd, that all epidemical * 
at their firſt Appearance, as far as can be judg'd from their Phæ- 


nomena, ſeem to be of a'more ſpirituous and ſubtile Nature, 


than when they become older; and, that the more they 


- decline, the more groſs and humoral they daily. grow : For 
whatever kind of Particles thoſe are, which, being intimately 


mix'd with the Air, are eſteem'd to uce an epidemical 
Conſtitution, tis reaſonable to conclude, that they are pof- 
ſeſſed of a greater Power of acting at their firſt A ce, 
than when their Force is weaken d. Thus, in the Infancy of 


the Plague, ſcarce a Day paſſed but ſome of thoſe who were 
ſeized with it, died ſuddenly in the Streets, without having 


any previous Sickneſs ; whereas, after it had continued for 
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ſome time, it deſtroy'd none, unleſs a Fever and other Sym- 
ptoms : Whence it follows, that this Diſcaſe, 
tho” it then took off fewer Perſons, was more violent and 


acute in the Beginning, than afterwards, when its Influence 


was more extenſive, 

In like manner in the Dyſentery under Conſideration, all 
the Symptoms were molt ſevere in the Beginning, tho', with 
with reſpe&t to the Numbers affected y, it increaſed 
daily, till it came to its Height, when, conſequently, more 
Perſons died than in the Beginning: Yet the Symptoms in the 
Beginning were more violent than in its Height, and much 
more ſo, than in the Decline thereof: And, at firſt, abundance 
more periſhed, in proportion to the Numbers of thoſe affected. 
To this may be added, that the longer it continued, the more 
humoral it ſeemed to be: For Inſtance, the firſt Autumn, 
ſeveral had no Stools at all: But, with reſpect to the Severeneſs 
of the Gripings, the Violence of the Fever, ſudden Decay of 
Strength, and other Symptoms, it much exceeded the Dyſen- 
teries of the following Years. And further, the Dyſentery 
accompanied with Stools, which appeared firſt, ſeemed to be 
of a more ſpirituous and ſubtile Nature, than thoſe that ſuc- 
ceeded ; for in the firſt Dyſenteries, the Inclination to Stools 
and Straining were greater and more frequent ; and the Stools, 
eſpecially the natural ones, leſs, both in point of Quantity and 
Frequency : But generally as the Diſeaſe proceeded, the Gri- 
pings abated, and the Stools became more natural; and, at 
length, the epidemical Conſtitution declining, the Gripes were 
.ſcarce felt, and the excrementitious or natural Stools ex 
the mucous ones in Number. . 

To proceed, at length, to the curative Indications : After 
— attentively conſidered the various Symptoms attending 
this 


the hot and ſharp Humours that were contained in, and agita- 
ted by the Blood, were thrown off by the meſeraic Arteries, 
upon theſe Parts, whence Blood was diſcharged by Stool, the 
Mouths of the Veſſels being opened by the Impulſe of the 
Blood and Humours flowing thereto : And by the violent and 
frequent Efforts of the Inteſtines, to diſc the ſharp Hu- 
mours that continually vellicate them, the Mucus, wherewith 
their Infide is —_— covered, is diſcharg*d more or leſs co- 
piouſly at every Stool. The Indications of Cure, therefore, 
ſeem to be obvious: For nothing more appears to be neceſſary, 
than, firſt, to make an immediate Revulſion of theſe ſharp Hu- 
mours by Bleeding; and, aftcrwards, to reduce the Remainder 
to a due Temperature; and, then, to evacuate them by Pur- 

tives. | : 

I therefore uſed the following Method : Upon being call'd 
in, I immediately directed Bleeding in the Arm, gave an 
Opiate the ſame Evening ; and, the next Morning, this gentle 
purging Potion, which I frequently uſe: . 


Take of Tamarinds, half an Ounce ; the Leaves of Sena, 
two Drams ; Rhubarb, one Dram and an half: Boil them 
together in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, to leave three 
Ounces of the ftrain'd Liquor; in which diſſolve Manna, 
and ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, of each an Ounce : Mix 
them together for a purging Potion, to be taken in the 
Morning early. 


I commonly prefer this Draught to an Electuary made of 
a ſmall Quantity of Rhubarb ; for tho“ this Root be exhibited 
to evacuate Choler, and acrimonious Humours, yet, unleſs a 
proper Quantity of Manna or ſolutive Syrup of Roſes be mixed 
with it, to quicken its Opeeation, it avails little in curing the 


Dyſentery. And becauſe it is certain, that the moſt gentle 
— 


Cathartics ſometimes increaſe the Gripings, and on a 
general Depreſſion and Diſorder of the Spirits, by the adven- 
titious Commotion they raiſe in the Blood and Humours, dur- 
ing their Operation, I therefore commonly give an Opiate ear- 
lier than is uiual after Purging ; for Example at any Hour 
in the Afternoon, provided it 4 to have done operating: 
And this I do, in order to quiet the Diſturbance I have raiſed. 
I repeat the Cathartic twice more, interpoſing a Day between 
each, and exhibit an Opiate after every Purge, at the Time 
above-mentioned ; and direct it to be repeated Morning and 
Night, on the intermediate Days, in order to diminiſh the 


Violence of the Symptoms, and obtain a Reſpite, whilft I am 


employed in evacuating the peccant Humour. The Opiate I 
principally uſed was liquid Laudanum, in the Quantity of ſix- 
teen or eighteen Drops, in any cordial Water, for a Doſe. 


After Bleeding and Purging once, I allowed ſome mild Car- 


diac to be taken between whiles, throughout the Courſe of 
the Diſeaſe, as Plague-water, compound — and 
the like: For Inſtance, ir 


Ton of _ diſtilled Waters of black Cherries and Strane- 
rries, of each three Qunces ; Plague-water, compound 
- Scordium-water, and ſmall _ OO 1 each an 
Ounce; prepared Pearl, one Dram and an half; fine 


Sugar, 


iſeaſe, I diſcovered it to be a Fever of a particular Na- 
ture, turned inwards upon the Inteſtines; by means of which, 
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Sugar, enough to ſweeten it ; and half a Dram of damaſk 


Roſe-water, to give it an Taſte :' Mix all toge- 
-- ther for a Julapz of which let the Patient take four 
five Spoonfuls, when faint,” or at Pleaſure. 


But I uſed theſe principally, in and phlegmatic Perſons, 
u de w rr e which are much 
depreſſed in this Diſeaſe by the Violence of the Stook. Their 
Drink was Milk, boil'd with three times as much Water, or 
the white Decoction, as it is called, made of burnt Hartſhorn, 
and the Crumb of white Bread, of each two Ounces, boil'd 
in three Pints of Water to two; and afterwards ſweetened with 
a ſufficient Quantity of fine Sugar, and ſometimes Poſlet-drink ; 


or, where the Loſs of Spirits required it, drank cold, for 
their common Drink, a Liquor made by boiling half a Pint of 
Canary, and a Quart of Spring- water together. Their Diet was 


ſometimes Panada, and ſometimes Broth, made of lean Mutton. 
I kept the Aged more in Bed, and allowed them a freer Uſe of 
any cordial Water they had been accuſtom'd to, than was pro- 
per for Children, or young Perſons. This Method exceeded all 
thoſe I had hitherto experienced, in conquering this Diſeaſe, 
which, for the moſt part, yielded to the third Purge. 

But, if it proved ſo obſtinate as not to yield to theſe Means, 
I gave the former Opiate every Morning and Evening, till it 
went quite off; and the more effectually to conquer it, I have 
ventur'd. to give a larger Doſe of Laudanum, than that above 
ſpecified, that is, twenty-five Drops . wg th Hour, if the 
former Doſe proved too weak to ſtop ux. I likewiſe 
ordered a Glyſter, made of half a Pint of Milk, and an Ounce 
and half of Venice Treacle, to be injected every Day, which 
is, in effect, an admirable Remedy in all kinds of Looſeneſſes. 
Nor indeed have I hitherto found the leaſt Inconvenience hap- 
pen from ſo frequent a Repetition of Opiates, (whatever Miſ- 
chief the Unexperienced imagine will follow from hence) tho” I 
have known ſeveral who have taken them every Day, for ſome 
Weeks, when the Diſeaſe proy'd inveterate. But it muſt be 
noted here, that when the Flux amounts only to a Looſeneſs, 
omitting Bleeding and ſtrong Purging, it will ſuffice to give 
half a Dram of Rhubarb, more or leſs, in proroption to the 
Strength of the Patient, every 2 made up into a Bolus, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Diaſcordium, adding to it two 
Drops of Oil of Cinnamon; and exhibiting an Opiate the 
following Evening: For Example, 


Take of ſmall Cinnamon-water, one Ounce ; liquid Lauda- 
num, fourteen Drops : Mix them together. 


In the mean time uſe the Diet above ſpecified in the Cure 
of the Dyſentery, and inject the Glyſter there commended, 
every Day, if there is Occaſion. 

Nw to evince the Excellence of the Method here deliver'd 
by a ſingle Inſtance; for I will not trouble the Reader unne- 
ceſſarily with many: The Rev. Mr. Belle, Chaplain to the 
Earl of St. Albans, being ſeized with a violent Dyſentery, 
during this Conſtitution, ſent for me to attend him, and he 
was recovered by this Method. 

Children affected with this Diſeaſe are to be treated in the 
ſame manner, but the Quantity of Blood to be taken away, 
and the Doſes both of the Purgative and Opiate muſt be dimi- 
niſhed in proportion to their Age; fo that, for Inſtance, two 
Drops of liquid Laudanum is a ſufficient Doſe for a Child of a 
Year old. 

The liquid Laudanum, which I conſtantly uſe, as above 
intimated, is prepar'd in the following manner: « 


Take of Spaniſh Wine, one Pint; Opium, two Ounces ; 
Saffron, one Qunce ; Cinnamon Cloves, reduc'd to 
Powder, of each one Dram: Infuſe them together in a 
Bath-heat for two or three Days, till the Tincture be- 
comes of a due Conſiſtence; and after ſtraining it off, 
ſet it by for Uſe. | | 


I do not indeed judge that this Preparation is to be prefer'd 
to the ſolid Laudanum of the Shops, on account of its Vir- 
tues ; but I give it the Preference for its more convenient 
Form, and the greater Certainty of dividing it into Doſes, as 
it may be dropt into Wine, a diſtil'd Water, or any other Li- 
quor. And here I cannot forbear mentioning, with Grati- 
tude, the Goodneſs of the Supreme Being, who has ſupplicd 
afflicted Mankind with Opiates for their Relief; no other 
Remedy being equally powerful to overcome a 2 Number 
of Diſeaſes, or to eradicate them effectually. „ notwith- 
ſtanding there are Perſons who endeavour to perſuade the Cre- 
dulous, that almoſt all the Virtues of Opiates in general, and 
of Opium in particular, chiefly depend on their artful Prepa- 
ration of them ; yet whoever puts it to the Teſt of Experience, 
and uſes the ſimple Juice as frequently, and as cautiouſly, as any 
of its Preparations, will certain very little-Difference 
* — con that the wonderful Effects 
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than to 


* For tis apparent, that this Diſorder 
6 ; 


of. Opium are owing to the native Goodneſs and Excellence of · 
t that affords the Dexterity of the 
Artiſt. Moreover, this Medicine is fo neceſſary an Inſtrument 
in the Hands of a ſkilful Perſon, that the Art of Phyſic would 
I without itz and whoever is tho- 
inted with its Virtues, and the manner of uſing 
rm things than might reaſonably be ex- 
IR — — * ſingle Medicine. = it muſt 
argue Unſki s, and a ſlender Knowledge 
of its Views, to underſtand only e y it, in order to 
re Sleep, eaſe Pain, and check a enefs, ſince it ma 
ſuited to ſeveral other Purpoſes, and is, indeed, a mo 


nes „ not to ſay the only one hitherto” diſ- 
ſenteries were in to be treated in this manner : 
But it muſt be obſerved, that as this Dyſentery was of a more 


ſpirituous -and ſubtile Nature at firſt, when 


it appear'd, than 
in the ſubſ — 


t Years, it yielded lefs readily to Purgatives, 
© Medicines that diluted and cooled the Blood, as 
well as the ſharp Humours ſeparated from it into the inteſtinal 
Duct: And therefore, during the firſt Autumn, wherein the 
dry Gripes and Dyſentery prevail'd, I always uſed the follow- 
ing Method with Succeſs for both, till colder Weather ſuc- 
ceeded, when I found it leſs effeQual, even in the ſame Year ; 
and in the following Years, when the Diſeaſe had loſt much 
of its Subtilty, prov'd more humoral, it availed not at 
all. I proceeded in this manner : If the Patient was young, I 
dire@ted Bleeding in the Arm, and, an Hour or two after, a 
large Quantity of Liquor to be taken, with a View of dilu- 
ting, according to the Method I praftis'd in the Cholera Mor- 
bus ; except that here, inſtead of Chicken-broth or Poſſet- 
drink, I ſubſtituted to be drank cold, in the ſame - 
tity as in that Diſeaſe, but ordered the Glyſters of the ſame 
to be injected warm, without an Admixture of Sugar, or an 
other Ingredient. I always found the Gripes and y Stools 
go off upon the Diſcharge of the fourth Glyſter. This Buſi- 
neſs being over, and the Whey evacuated, which, if the 
Patient diligently purſues it, takes up only two or three Hours, 
he was immediately put to Bed, where he ſoon fell into a ſpon- 
taneous Sweat, (occafion'd by the Mixture of the Whey with 
the Blood) which I ordered to be continued for twenty-four 
Hours, but not at all provok'd by Medicines allowing him 
nothing more than warm Milk during this Time, which he 
likewiſe uſed, without any thing elſe, three or four Days after 
he left his Bed. If a Relapſe happens, either from riling, or 
leaving off the Milk-diet, too ſoon, the ſame Proceſs mult be 
repeated. Now if this Method be certain and ſpeedy, no judi- 
cious Perſon will reje& it, becauſe it does not come recom- 
mended with a pompous Multiplicity of Remedies, 

That a Fever, attended with ſuch Symptoms as we have 


enumerated above, happens in thoſe Countries, and at thoſe 


Times, wherein Dyſenteries prevail epidemically ; and that the 
Method of Cure, here delivered, is agreeable thereto ; is ſtill 
further confirmed by the Teſtimony of Dr. Butler, who accom- 
panied his Excellency Henry Howard, Embaſſador from his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty to the Emperor of Morocco, in Africa. This Gen- 
tleman aftured me, that the Dyſentery raged at that time epide- 
mically, in that Kingdom, as it generally does; and that the 
Fever accompanying it, reſembled the Fever above deſcribed, 
which he treated according to our Method, with conſtant Suc- 
ceſs, both at Tangier, and other Places, whether the Patients 
were Moors or Engliſhmen. Now neither of us was obli 
to the other for this Method; but, being at fo vaſt a Diſtance 
we both caſually fell upon the ſame. And he alſo informed 
me, that the Method of diluting plentifully in the Dyſenter 
ſucceeded admirably in thoſe Parts; and, indeed, I conceive N 
reaſonable, that this Method ſhould be attended with greater 
Su ceſs in that hot Climate, than in England, | 

In the firſt Autumn wherein this Conſtitution prevail'd, 
Dr. Cox, being ſeiz d with a very acute D _— my 
Advice, followed the above-mentioned Method, whe y he 
was ſoon, ſafely, and expeditiouſly cured : For after the Diſ- 
charge of the fourth Glyſter, at which time I happened to be 
with him, the Gripes and bloody Stools diſappear'd ; and there 
was occaſion for nothing further to complete the Cure, except 
keeping his Bed for the Time above ſpecified, and uling a 
Milk-diet. And this Gentleman afterwards recovered ſeveral 
by the ſame Method, at the Cloſe of Autumn ; but the follow- 
ing Year, making Trial of it again, he found it fail him. 
"We have already taken notice, that when this Diſeaſe runs 
to a great Length, it often affects all the Inteſtines 4 
downwards, till at length it fixes in the Rectum, with a'con- - 
tinual Inclination to go to Stool ; whereby only a Mucus, 
ting'd with Blood, is diſc In this Caſe, I conceive, it 
would be uſeleſs to attempt the Cure, either by any of the 
above-mentioned Methods; by detergent, ' agglatinant, or 
aſtringent Glyſters, which are ordinarily injefted, according 


to the different States of the ſuppoſed Ulcer ; or by Fomenta- 
tions, Baths, Fumigations, and Suppoſitories, ſuited to the 
does not 

proceed 


procced from an Ulcer of the Rectum, but rat! 
that in proportion as the Inteſtines recover their Tone, they 
depoſit the Remains of the morbific Matter on this Part, 
which, being continually irritated thereby, diſc Part 
the mucous Matter at every Stool, wherewith the Inſide of the 
Inteſtines is naturally covered. For this Reaſon, the Part 
affected muſt be ſtrengthened to expel the ſmall Remains of 
the morbific Matter, as the other Inteſtines have already 
done. And this Purpoſe is only anſwered by ſuch Medicines 
as ſtrengthen the Body in general; for the Application of an 
kind of Topic to the Part affected, being incommodious, wi 
rather debilitate than ſtrengthen it. The Diſeaſe, therefore, 
muſt be borne, till the Strength can be recovered by a reſto- 
rative Diet, and the freer Uſe of ſome particularly grateful 
cordial Liquor ; for the Teneſmus will go off ſpontaneouſly, in 
the ſame - walk as the Strength returns. 

It ſometimes happens, tho very ſeldom, that a Dyſentery, 
ill-treated in the Beginning, afſſicts a particular Perſon 
ſeveral Years, the whole Maſs of Blood having obtain'd a dyſ- 
enteric Diſpoſition ; whence the Inteſtines are continually 
ſupplied with hot and acrimonious Humours, whilſt the Patient, 
in the mean time, continues pretty of following his 
Buſineſs, I met with an Inſtance of this lately in a Woman, 
who was perpetually afflicted with this Diſeaſe, during the three 
laſt Years of this Conſtitution ; and as ſhe had Abundance of 
Medicines before applying to me, omitting other Remedies, I 
only directed Bleeding, and was —C to repeat it fre- 

ently, at conſiderable Intervals, as well from the Colour of 
the Blood, which reſembled that of pleuritic Patients, as from 
the great Relief the Patient obtained by every Bleeding : By 
which means ſhe at length recovered her former Health. 

Before I finiſh, this 


that tho' in thoſe Years, wherein Dyfenteries rag'd fo epide - 


mically, the above-mention'd Evacuations were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be made, previous to the Uſe of Laudanum z yet in 
any Conſtitution, which has a leſs Tendency to this Diſeaſe, 
they may ſafely be omitted, and the Cure completed by the 


ſhorter Method, that is, by exhibiting Laudanum alone, in 
the manner already delivered. And let this ſuffice for the 
Dyſentery. Sydenbam. 


The illuſtrious Author above-quoted was too honeſt a Man 
to diſguiſe any Hints he had taken from practical Authors, and 
conceal their Names ; otherwiſe one would be inclin'd to 
think, that Alexander Trallian had furniſh'd him with Part of 
the Doctrine he lays down, relative to the Cure of a Dyſen- 
tery. This Author inſiſts ſtrongly on the Excellencies of Milk, 
and recommends Bleeding in that Kind of Dyſentery, which 
he calls Rheumatical, to two Heminas. He very juſtly con- 
demns the raſh and undiftinguiſhing Practice of ſome, who im- 
mediately throw in Opiates z for theſe do but bind up the Hu- 
mours for a time, affect the Head and Strength, and occaſion 
a more violent Return of the Flux afterwards. He takes notice, 
that in a true Dyſentery, where there is an Exulceration, Mat- 
ter is often miſtaken for Slime : And I believe, fays Dr, Freind, 
we often meet with Miſtakes, which are quite he reverſe, -of 
Slime being taken for Matter. | 

. Pliny recommends quenching hot Iron in Water for a Dyſ- 
entery. Dieſcorides quenches it in Wine too for the like 


Purpoſe. 

Aw gives an account of being cured of a Dyſentery by 
wearing an Emerald __ his Belly z and, in the like Cafe, he 
adviſes the giving it in Powder, to about ſix Grains. 

Dr. Barry, in his "Treatiſe of a Conſumption, gives a Cafe 
of a Perſon cured of a ſcorbutie Dyſentery, by taking no Nou- 
riſhment for thro: Weeks, but the Whites of new-laid Eggs, 
Hflolved in the white DecoCtion prepared with Lime-water. 57 

theſe Means, and the Uſe of Oil of ſweet Almonds, and Sperma 
Ceti, he was quickly cured, though before deſpait d of. 

Jo. Ger. Hen. Kramerus aſſures us, we may depend upon a 
ly good Effect, in the Cure of a Dyſentery, from a De- 
coction of common Millet-ſeed, call'd St. Ambroſe's Syrup. 

According to Heurnius, in his Commentary on the Aphoriſms 
of Hippocrates, L. 4. Aph. 5. Patients — a Leg, or any 
other Member, amputated, are ſometimes ſeized with a bloody 
Dyſentery. Sce ARTHRITIS, InTEsTINA, and Diar- 

-RHOEA, -- ' 

. DYSEPULOTOS, dva+7%>u7s, from de, importing 
Difficulty, and a, a Cicatrix, An Epithet for an Ulcer which 
is difficult to be heal'd. Dy/epuleticus is the ſame. 

DYSEXANALOTOS, d'vo+$araxwreo, from Je, import- 
ing Difficulty, and «reaioxw, to conſume, An Epithet for 
any thing not eaſily conſumed, or digeſted. Caſlellus. 


: YS — — = Luc, importing Diffi- 
culty, ar igni Seco, an Epreſs or goi 
out) what iediicele to he d our ex e The Vier, 


in this Senſe, occurs in Lib. 4. Epid. Agr. 30. where it is 
ſpoken of lax Tumors affecting the Thighs in a 


matia. 
DYSIATOS, duciere;, from de, im Difficulty, 
and d, to heal, or cure. Dios of urg. 


+ - 


rticular is to be remarked ; which is, 3 . 
- * Dy/ſpnara, d'ionvaue, is defin'd by Galen, Lib. 1. tel er. 


DVS 


 DYSODES, Ad, bs, i 
to ſmell, of an ill Smell, fetid 
to underſtand, in ates, as / 
order of the ſmall Inteſtine 3 or, as 


C. M. 
12, 13. and by Paulus, Lib. 7. 18, 1 
ius End ——— Hom eee ad 
oducing troubleſome Dreams. Dio ſcorides, 


6:29, a Dream. Pr 
 FLSOREXIA, Jgd, Sen Nve, importing 
y 4, 5, importi and 
W 
181 9 rom c, importing alignity, 
and , Anger, Wrath, in Hippocrates, Tet apy. nile. _ 
te- 7 is implacable r or Reſentment. 

D SPEPSIA, Suorelia, vs, importing difficult, or 
bad, and mime, to concoct. Difficulty of Digeſtion z or 
rather a deprav'd on, when the Aliments in the Sto- 
mach, for want of a due Strength of the digeſtive Organs, 
follow their ſpontaneous Tendency, and contract an alcaline 
or acid Putrefaction. Galen, de Sympt. Different. C. 4. 

DYSPHONIA, Jvoparia, from Js, importing difficult, 
and gn, the Voice. A Difficulty of Speech. 

DYSPHOROS, #vogeexs, from be, importing di y 
and — to — — to be borne, almoſt intol 
is a appli tppecrates to various Subjects, with 
little Difference in — Signification, which imports the fame 
as here given. Agreeable to this, Heſzchins expounds ep 
— — 

e, from did, i l 
and TVis, to breathe. ; 4 


H,, T15 The avemrec, ** fome Injury, or injurious Affection 
of Reſpiration ; as the Name klei, he ſays, imports. Hip- 
pocrates, in many Places, uſes the Word I\vamveer, ( Dyſpnoon ) 
in the fame Senſe ; as, for Inſtance, in Teac. where ſays, 
To gemad\s g Td Ione ir Tio mia: onudie g, 
„ Shiveri with a Difficulty of Breathing, under Pains, are 
«© Prognoftics of a Conſumption.” Thus warginre;, and 
gea xu], are expounded in Galen, Lib. 3. tel quer. by 
Kexeomrrua, and Bexxumroua, © long Breathing, and ſhort 
Breathing,” Avorronxeci, ( Dyſpnaci) in the Author of the 
Definitiones Medice, are ſuch as draw their Breath, as it were, 
through a ſtrait Paſſage; and Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. 7. 
ad Finem, ſays of them, they have the Bronchia of their Lungs 
ſtuffed with groſs and viſcous Humours. 
Aſthma, eee, in Hippocrates, is a quick and difficult 
Reſpiration, increaſed to a great Degree, as 1t happens to Per- 
ſons after ſwift Running, or violent Exerciſe, and that without 
a Fever. To this Purpoſs Galen, Com. ad Aph. 26. Lib. 3. 
fays, that an Aſthma, which is the Name by which the Greeks 
| a quick Reſpiration, or ſuch as is incident to thoſe who 
run, or uſe any other violent Motion, happens in theſe Caſes, 
becauſe an Animal in Exerciſe wants much Reſpiration 3 but, 
when not cauſed by Exerciſe, it proceeds from a Straitneſs of the 
Cavities of the Lungs, which are ſtuffed with Defluxions from 
the ſuperior Parts. ſame Author, Com. ad Aph. 46. Lib. 
6. ſays, that there are many Sorts of Dy/pnea ; among which 
Hippocrates uſes to call by the Name of A/fhma that only, in 
which there is a quick and denſe Reſpiration ; for though we 
now uſe do], to expreſs ſuch a Reſpiration which is con- 
ſequent upon Running, and vehement Exerciſe, yet thoſe who 
lived next after Hippocrates, call'd a certain chronical Diſeaſe, 
ſome of them ſimply, Aſthma, others Orthopnea ; in which 
the Patients labour under a continual Difficulty of Reſpiration, 
or Dyſpnæa, without a Fever. Again, Com. 4. in Lib. 6. 
Epid. he writes, that when this Kind of Dy/pnea is increaſed 
to a vehement „it is called an Afhma and Orthopnea, 
being without a Fever, and cauſed by thick and viſcous Hu- 
mours, obſtructing the Paſſage of the Breath, or ſome crude 
Tubercle in the Lungs : And, a little after, he ſays, that the 
Humour contained in the Tubercle being communicated to the 
Aſpera Arteria, the Shortneſs of Breath happened to be in- 
creaſed, and was then no longer call'd Tuzre7«ua, (Pycnopera) 
ſhort or quick Breathing, but took the Name of Aima. Paulus 
alſo, Lib. 3. Cap. 29. gives the following Deſcription of 
Aſthmatics : They, ſays he, who, without a Fever, fetch their 
Breath ſhort, as when after ſwift Running, are, from that 
Symptom, call'd 4 cs 3 and the ſame Perſons, becauſe, 
out of Fear of Strangulation, they keep the whole Body of the 
Thorax in a ſtrait or ere& Poſture, are call'd ' þ 
[from ebe, ſtrait or direct, and www, to breathe). This Af- 
fection proceeds from a Stuffing of the Bronchia of the 
with groſs and viſcous Humours ; but a Dye is a common 
enen to this and many other Diſcaſes. This Deſcription 
lus has borrow'd from Galen, de C. M. S. L. who adds, 
that the Patients are obliged to raife the upper Parts of their 


Bed, on which they reſt their Thorax, for fear of Strangulation 
in r py for q 


their Inſpiration, he ſays, is _ 


DY'S 


his Neck and Thorax in an Poſture, The Cauſe is a 
Straitneſs of the Lungs, and its Veſſels, occaſion'd by an In- 
flammation, or ſome Humour contained in the Cavities of the 
Lungs. Galen, Cm. 2. in Prorrbet. ſays, * He, ( - 
«© crates ) and all others, call, by the Name of Orthopnea, 

Species of a Dyſpnea, in which the Patients are ſuffocated 
«© when lying down, and are hardly able to ſupport themſelves 
„with the Thorax ere, without ſomething at their Backs. 
© For the Aſpera Arteria, which has its Beginning at the 
„% Larynx, and is diſtributed in the Lungs, is, together 
„with the Neck, dilated, by extending the Thorax in an 
c erect Poſture ; and all its Branches, which diſperſe themſcives 
<< over the Lungs, are at the ſame time dilated, and the in- 
<< ternal Capacity of the Lungs d. Hence it is, that 
© from a Peripneumony, and thoſe which are call'd aſthmatic 
. «<< Aﬀections, ariſes an Orthopnaea, as it does, for the ſame 
<< Reaſon, in a very ſevere Quinſey, where the internal 
«© Muſcles of the Larynx, being-inflam'd, obſtruct the Paſſage 
<< of Reſpiration ; for this Diforder alſo is exaſperated by a de- 
„ cumbent Poſture, from an Increaſe of the Straitneſs of the 
„ Parts.” Again, Com. 4. in Lib. de R. V. I. A. e ining 

* 


* the dry Orthopneea of Hippocrates, he ſays, 
„ Hippocrates) calls a dry Orthopnaza, is a Dyſpnaea, which, 
<< without Cough or Spitti 
<< as not to ſuffer him to lie down without being ſuffocated.” 
In Lib. 7. Epid. the Siſter of Harpalides, four or five Months 
one with Child, is deſcrib'd as labouring under a dry Cough, 
g's — Aſthma, and ſometimes a Suffocation, ſo 
ſhe was always obliged to fit up in her Bed, and to fleep in that 
Poſture. She continued thus near two Months, and was then 
relieved by a Cough, in which ſhe expectorated great Quantities 
of mature, pituitous, and white ter, and was at laſt de- 
i ofa Female Gut: lies a Dificulty of Breathing, 
3 eral, implies a Di ty o i 
* in a call'd Aſthma ; but, in an ex- 
4 Diſtemper 
A Difficult eathing may every Di 
which can add any Part of the Thorax beds the 
Heart, large Arteries, and Lungs ; as an E ele. or In- 
flammation of the Lungs, crude Tubercles, Vomicas, Poly- 
puſes, and many other Diſorders, which are taken notice of 
under their tive Articles. But our preſent Subject is, that 
pecies of Dyſpne«, which is uſually call an 4fbma, 
and, by the Vulgar, a Phthific. 


CASE I. 


The Son of Mr. Haltzvvelt became Aſthmatic, in con- 
ſequence of a Fall, which produced a Concuſſion of his Brain; 
and at is 98 uncommon Load of Humours falling on his 

„ he died. 


pon ing his Body, all the Parts of his Lungs were 
found Kaff with phlegmatic and viſcid Humours. Fabr. Hild. 
Cent, 1. Obſeruat. 2. 


CASE IL 


Mrs. Rouguetre, a Woman of ſixty Years of Age, fat, 
corpulent, and accuſtom'd to a ſedentary Life, about fifteen 
Years ago, began to labour under a Difficulty of Breatbi 
which gradually increaſed to ſuch a Degree, that, when 
went up any Stairs, ſhe was obliged to ſtand ftil, and recover 
her _—_ 2 every _ or fourth Step. nm the Be- 
ginni anuary 1642. happening to take a when 
the Winds were ſoutherly, and the Weather rainy, 4 
Pry . LN 14 Defuxion of Humours, on her 

ungs, partly on aws. this means Bgealty 
of Breathi was increaſed. and CE ing on her 
Right Cheek, her Jaws could not open farther than to allow 
her to ſip a little Broth, She had alſo, for ſeveral Years, been 
troubled, now-and-then, with an Erylipelas-of her Left Leg, 
which frequently uſed to exulcerate, and with which Sy 
it had more remarkably d, before ſhe was ſciz'd with this 
Defluxion of Humour. 


every third or fourth 2 
with the greateſt Difficulty, From 
terrible Diſo 


, is fo violent upon the Patient, 


. 
85 Beſides, the Tumor of ber Cheek 


= 
Convulſion 


2 8 in mor "ouu je 

e became tic, and, Strength uall r 
ſhe died three Days after, Through the whole Su of 
Diſeaſe, neither a nor Stertor accompanied = Dilfculey 


by a . Ie it would fall to Pieces, The Sub- 


ſo putrid alſo, and exu 
be SH wit the Poins of one's Fingers fell to 
ts Right Auricle appear'd preternatu rge, and was filled 
with a certain fleſhy Subſtance, which, being partly red, and 
partly blackiſh, reſembled concreted Blood, but could not be 
divided with one's Hands, I am of Opinion, that theſe two 
Diſorders of the Right Ventricle and Auricle were the Cauſcs 
of the Inequality and Intermiffion of her Pulſe, whilit the 
Heart, endeavouring to throw off the uneaſy Load, was agitated 
with various Commotions. To this the Interruption or Inter- 
ception of the natural Pulſe was owing. It is, on the other 
hand, ſufficiently plain, that her Dif of Breathing pro- 
ceeded from the Infar&ion of her Lungs, Riverius, Cent. 2. 
77. 
CASE III. 


The illuſtrious Cardinal Caetames, after the up of an 
Iſſue in his Right Leg, was for four Months troubled with a 
Reſpiration preternaturally quick, frequent, and reſembling 
that of thoſe who are overheated by ſome violent Exerciſe ; 
but his Inſpiration was attended with a greater Difficulty than 
his Expiration. His Thirſt was » his Face high-colour'd, 
and his Nights paſſed without Sleep. What he ſpit up was in 
—. Quantity, and eſs 5 A flow —_ at the 

time acco f mptoms ; and, in three 
Months time, is Diſorder put an End to his Life. 

Upon ing his Body, his _ were found full of 
Veſicles ; which, when open'd, yielded a Water of a yellowiſh 
Colour. Lælius a Fonte, Conſultat. 


CASE IV. 
A Tubercle of the may be of two one crude» 
and inca of tion, ſuch as the Steatoma or Athe- 
ronia : 


"umors of this Kind, 4 N he 
has often met with in diſſecting the Bodies of thoſe, during 
their Lives, had been afflicted with a Difficulty of Breathi 
The other Kind tends to Suppuration, ſuch as that under which 
the Daughter of Ageſit labour'd, mention'd by Hippocrates, 
6. Epid. 4. which was, nevertheleſs, not accompanied with a 
ever. Hence I infer, that Pus be contained in the Lungs 
without any concomitant Fever, Saxenia, Prælict. Pratt. 
Part 1. (26. F. 4.) I diſſected two, who were both aflifted 
with a Difficulty of Breathing on account of Tubercles, which 
were at firſt crude, but which afterwards came to Suppura- 
tion ; the one, two, and the other three Months after the Be- 
inning of the reſpective Diſorders. Both Patients ſpit up 
Rood, mix'd with a little Pus, and ſome ſmall Pieces of the 
One of the Patients, before his Death, was afflicted 


Lu 
—_— pretty large Tumor of his Liver. Upon diſſecting both 
their Bodies, the Right Lobes of their Lungs were internally 


ite corrupted, and externally adherent to the Pleura. Co- 
12 
and pent 


tium. 
A crude, viſcid, and conſiſtent Humour, 

up into a crude Tubercle, and contain'd in a Cyſtis, may be 

form'd in the Subſtance of the Lungs ; an Inſtance of which I 

met with in diſſecting the Body of a young Gentleman of 

Diſtinction. Cor. Piſo de Morbit a Ser. Set. 3. Cap. 4. 


CASE V. 


Mr. $ had for feveril Years been almoſt cloſe 


conhn'd to his 


pon opening his found his Peritonæum ſufficiently 
td, his Stomach almoſt empty, without any Chyle, er ocher 
On Matter, and, conſequently, little, and, as it were, 


DYS 


by the Ribs, The Left Side of his Spleen was dizjoined from Sid 


Ligaments, as it were doubled, and 8 half-rotten. 
Upon laying open his Diaphragm, I found a very hard Maſs, 
filled with a large Quantity of ſmall Stones, adhering to the 
Subſtance of the Lungs. This Maſs I extracted with my 
Hands. The Lobes of the Lungs adhered fo firmly to their 
main Body, that they were become incapable of communicating 
any Motion to it. By his voracious and often repeated Eating 
of fat Fleſhes, ſo much indurated Fat adhered to his Arteria 
Trachea and Pharynx, that he was not only often afflicted with 
an uncommon DUR of Breathing, but alfo became inca- 

able of taking any Food for ſome Days before his Death; ſo that, 
being ſupported by Drink alone, I am inclined to think, Hun- 
ger would have ſoon put an End to his Days, tho” the Violence 
of his Diſeaſe had ſpared him, Beſides, he aſſigned this as an 
external Cauſe for his Diſorder, that, being on his Return from 
Italy, when he firſt fell ſick, he had called an unſkilful Surgeon, 
who, upon the very firſt Sight of him, boldly affirmed, that he 
laboufed \ under a Lues Venerea, of which, by the way, he had 
never in his Life had the leaſt Taint, This Surgeon prepared 
an Ointment of Quickſilver, which he had not been at Pains 
to extinguiſh ſufficiently ; and, uſing this by way of Unction, 


he, by the penetrating and reſolving Efficacy of the Quickſilver, 
became daily worſe and worſe, till Death put an End to his 
Miſery, I believe the Cauſe of this Diſorder to be nothing elſe 


than the Quickſilver penetrating into the very Subſtance of the 
Lungs, in conſequence of their loofe and porous Texture. 
Schenkius ex M. Job. Fabr. Obſervat. 

There are great Reaſons to believe, that this could not be 
effected by the mercurial Ointment, See Mencvunrvs. 


CASE VI. 


M. Lelius Lombard of Geneva, a flow dull Man, of fifty 
Years of Age, died ſuddenly in the Year 1646. He was ſub- 
ject to an An ma, a Diſeaſe hereditary to his Family, Upon 
going into a Wine-cellar during the Seaſon of the Vintage, 
when the Muſt was fermenting, he was ſeized with fo violent 
a Paroxyſm, that he was ſcarce ſooner laid in Bed, than he 
breathed out his laſt, Upon opening his Thorax, his Lun 
appeared without any Stain, or vitiated Colour ; only in Bu 
they cqualled thoſe of an Ox. 
| We have Reaſon to believe, that the Nouriſhment of the 
Lungs is increaſed, as often as they, retaining their natural Con- 
ſiſtence and Subſtance, yet grow to an enormous Bulk, and 
ſo fill the Cavity of the Breaſt, as rather to hinder Reſpiration 
altogether, than render it difficult ; Inſtances of which I have 
more than once met with in diſſecting dead Bodies. Fr. Syl- 
vius Praxeos, Lib. 1. Cap. 24. p. 12. 


CASE VII. 


On the 11th of May 1676. I opened the Body of a young 
Man of twenty-two Years of Age, who, about eight Years 
before, cont a Pleuriſy, in conſequence of his catching 
Cold after being overheated by running. Neglecting his Pleu- 
riſy, and not calling in Veneſection to his Aﬀhſtance, a terrible 
Afthma, accompanied with purulent and often bloody Expecto- 
ration, enſued. He had a violent Pain, reſembling Gravel, 
in the Region of his Loins, and was always melancholy and 
dejected. 

His Gall-bladder was very ſmall, remarkably thick, and filled 
with a very black viſcid Matter, which felt hard upon being 
touched. Its interior Cruſt was alſo thick, very black, and, as 
if it had been a ſpecial Coat, eaſily ſeparable from the reft, His 
Liver was very large, and, beyond the Spleen, adhered pretty 
ſtrongly to the Diaphragm, by means of a tranſverſe Ligament 
reaching ſo far. It was very much covered with Tubercles, 
and every- where ſufficiently ſcirrhous. Both Kidneys were en- 
tire ; and the back Part of the Spleen was adherent to the Dia- 
phragm. The Belly was diſtended with a clammy viſcid Water, 
of a darkiſh Colour. In the Thorax, the Lungs adhered inſe- 
parably to the Ribs on both Sides, eſpecially near the Vertebrz 
themſelves. .'They were alſo almoſt corrupted as far as the lower 
Part of the Diaphragm. The Pericardium was filled and diſ- 
tended with above thirty Ounces of a very limpid Water, 
which was of a ſweet Taſte. The Pericardium being remov'd, 
the Heart, and its Right Auricle, * of an uncommon 
Size. Having tied all the other Veſlels, we drew more than 
twenty Ounces of fluid Blood, tough Phlegm, and black Gore, 
from the Auricle. G. Blafius Obſerv. Med. 19. 


CASE VIII. 


In the Year 1646. at Fallogne, the Body of a Man of Fifty 
Years of A-e, who had been wore away, and at laſt killed, by 
a ſevere Aſthma, was opened ; upon which the Lungs were 
found without Blood, their Parenchyma, and all their mi- 
nute Paſlages, obſtructed, filled, and, as it were, drenched in a 
thick viſcid Phlegm, while, at the ſame time, there appeared 
many ſmall Im in the Parenchyma itſelf. On both 


= 
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carried on, Ortho Heurnius, Hiftor. g. ' 


deſtitute of Str to throw the Matter off; and there was 
no Place for the Ventilation of the Heart, becauſe the 

ible and pervious Paſſages of the Aſpera Arteria and A 
my "oy ok up by the Abundance of the Matter ; 
whic uſe at retaining the Sordes, overpowered and 
8 2 2 Bear of the Heart. 

ict, iſcera abſolutel _—_ for performi 

tbe Functions of Nature, being —— by means, — 
the Cauſes of fo lamentable a Diſorder; for the Stomach itſelf 
was become little, languid, and of a very lender Subſtance ; the 
Omentum was plainly extenuated, and deſtitute of Fat; the 
Liver was pale and ſmall ; which Circumſtances ſuſficiently 
ſhewed, that neither the firſt nor ſecond Concoctions were uly 


CASE IX. 
In the Year 1592. I opened a Woman big with Child, who 


had died apoplectio. In her Thorax I found her Lungs joined in 
ſome Places by ftrong nervous Filaments to the Ribs of the 
Right Side; and in both Sides they had aſſumed a preternatural 
Co Petrus Pauvius, Obſerv. Anat. 6. 
CASE X. 
An illuſtrious Prince, about ſixty Years of Age, was, twice 


or thrice in a Year, afflicted with a Defluxion of thin Humours - 
on his Breaſt, which brought on an Orthopncea, and a Danger 
of Suffocation. Upon diſſecting his Body, in his Thorax I found 
all the Lobes of his Lungs blackiſh, both internally and exter- 
nally ; they were alſo turgid with black Blood ; their Subſtance 
was equable, but their Right Lobe adhered to the Pleura ; and 
both Sinuſes of the Heart contained a certain Subſtance. Bonet. 
Lib. 2. Vel. 1. p. 514. ä 


CASE XI. 


By the Diſſection of Bodies we come to know, that, by the 
immoderate Uſe of Repellents, the Thorax is filled with a 
bloody Serum. An Inftance of this occurred in the Year 155 
in a certain Merchant, who, before his Death, laboured under 
a terrible Difficulty of Breathing, - He ſpit up little or nothing, 
and at laſt died. However, upon diſſecting his Body, four 
Pitcherfuls of Serum were found in his Thorax. | 

I imagine, this had been occaſioned by a Lamina or Plate of 
Lead, which he always wore on his Breaſt, on which there was 
a cancerous Tumor, and by the ſtrong refrigerating and repel- 
lent Medicines he uſed even after it came to a Suppuration. It 
is certain, that the Blood had ouſed back into the Breaſt, ſince 
the Tumor itſelf was very large, and became much leſs after 
the Uſe of theſe Medicines ; and tho”, before that, he had no 
Difficulty of Breathing, yet, from that very time, till the Day 
of his Death, he was afflicted with that Symptom. The Serum 
was bloody, that is, a little Blood appeared diffolved in it; nor 
was it ſuch Serum as is found in the Peritonzum and Pericar- 
dium. Rondeletius Meth. Cur. Morb. Lib. 2. Cap. 23. 


CASE XI. 


A Shoemaker, of about thirty Years of Age, who died of a 
Dropſy, brought on by an Aſthma, was, in the Year 1586, 
opened. Before his Belly began to ſwell, in the Region of the 
Back, on the Right Side, he had a fleſhy Tumor, not reced- 
ing from the natural Colour of the Skin ; which when a Barber 
laid open with a Knife, nothing flowed from it for ſome Days, 
except Water ; and the Wound was afterwards cured. But, 
when he was racked with a violent Cough, when his Belly and 
Feet to ſwell, and a Difficulty of Breathing appeared, he 
took the Advice of ſome Phyſicians, and at laſt conſulted my- 
ſelf. After he had uſed ſuch things as were rather palliative, than 
effectual in promoting a real Cure, he began to recover at cer- 
tain Intervals ; but, immediately relapſing, he died. 

Upon m— his Abdomen, four Bra $ Barbers Baſons were 
filled with a Citron-coloured Water, which flowed from it. 
All the Viſcera contained in the Abdomen were in a good 
Condition, except the Omentum. The Diaphragm was not 
preſſed upwards by the Liver, but was remarkably depreſſed by 
the Matter lodged in the Thorax. Upon opening the Thorax, 
three Braſs Baſonfuls of purulent Matter flowed from the Right 
Side, on which the Lungs were converted into Pus, the Left 
remaining found, and in a good State. Hence, that is, from 
the Ulcer of the Lungs, aroſe the Aſthma, hence the Cough, 
and hence the Dropſy. Caſpar Baubinus de Obſervat. propriis. 


CASE XII 


A certain Man, who laboured under an A/hma and Conſum- 
ption, happening to die, his Lungs were ſuſpected to be the 
principal Seat of his Diſorder ; but, upon opening his Body, 
nothing uncommon was found about them; only the Heart, 


ſurpriſing Circumſtance, was as 8 2 
grown Perſon's Head, and had increaſed to ſuch wag os 


_ Which is indeed a 
chat there was a Conflux and Concourſe of all the Blood 
and Spirits to it. Ballonjus Epid. & Ephem. L. 2. p. 144- 
"CASE XIV. 


Dr. Walter Needham _—_— me, that by * A — 
who, having long labou er a periodic Afthma, hi 
nerally — Fortnight or three Wale, at laſt Ted 
under an immediate Paroxyſm of it. | | 

Upon opening the Body, all the Viſcera, and more 2 
the Lungs, were found ſound ; neither were thete the lea 
Traces to be obſerved of an excrementitious Matter colleed in 
the Bronchia, or of any Quantity of Blood having ſtagnated in 
the Veins. The only preternatural Phenomenon to be obſerv'd 
was, that the Gall-bladder contained ſeveral ſmall Stones ; fo 
that, if there was any other Diſorder, added he, it was either 
to be aſcribed to the nervous Syſtem, or to ſome other occult 
and unknown Cauſe, which could not be diſcovered by -the 
Eyes. Thom. Willis Pathol. Cap. 12. 


CASE XV. 


Zecchius, Conf. 18. informs us, that Cardinal Palliat laboured 
at once under an Aſthma, and a Heat and Difficulty of Urine; 


and that his Caſe had this Peculiarity in it, that when he was 


afflicted with the Heat and Difficulty of Urine, the Difficulty 
of breathing was perceptibly lefleged ; and when the Stran- 
gury ceas'd, his Aſtma returned with redoubled Force. Con- 
cerning theſe Symptoms, I am of the following Opinion: The 
Aſthma proceeded from the thin Humours lodg'd in the whole 
Maſs of Blood ; and theſe are oftener carried to the pulmonary 
Veins, from the Head, which, according to Hippocrates, con- 
tains. more Blood, or more Veins, than the Lungs ; for this 
Reaſon, rio Cough precedes, but ſometimes a heavy Pain of 
the Head does. This Humour does not flow from the Head, 
through the Aſpera Arteria. This accounts for the Patient's not 
being troubled with a Cough. "The Paroxyſm of the Aſthma 
was ſometimes put an End to, when the Strangury wy 77 for 
this Reaſon, that the thick Humour is carried to the Kidney, 
whereas the thin is left in the Lungs. This is, likewiſe, 
Reaſon why the Aſthma ceaſes, the Swelling of the Feet increa(- 
ing, as I have often ſeen, and the Diſcharge by Urine, as D. 
Rhodius affirms. Schneiderus, Lib. 3. de Catarrh. C. 6. 


oh. 
— Sennert. Lib. 62. Pratt. 45. 
CASE XVL 


A certain Man, after having taken ſome Doſes of Mercurial 
Pills, in order to carry off ſome Venereal Buboes, was ſeized 
with a Difficulty of breathing, and a Fever, which cut him 
off in two Days time. | 
When his Body was opened, by Mr. Gaute, the King's 
Surgeon, there was found, in the Baſe of his Heart, a certain 
Excreſcence, as large as a Pigeon's Egg, and ſurrounded with 
many ſmaller ones, whoſe Surfaces were ſmooth and even, (for 
they were all formed by the ProduQtion of the proper Mem- 
brane of the Heart) had no fleſhy Fibres within, but only a 
ſoft Matter, in Colour and Conliſtence not unlike the thick 
Dregs of Wine. This Matter was full of white, lucid, 
and metallic Corpuſcles, which, in every body's Opinion, were 
the Particles of the Mercury : The Probability of which is 
ſhewn by Mr. Lemery, and ſeveral other learned Men, in their 
medicinal and chemical Works. D. Gaute in Zodiaco Med, 


Gallico, p. 156. . 
CASE XVII. 


In the Year 1649: I diſſected, in our Hoſpital, a Stone- 
cutter's - Servant, who died of an Aſthma, In his 
I found a great Quantity of Stone-duſt, which he had drawn 
in, with the Air, in Inſpiration, and which had ſo ſtuffed up 
almoſt all their Veſſels, that in cutting the LG which were 
very hard, my Knife ſeemed to paſs through a Heap of Sand. 
Now, ſince the Veſicles of the Lungs were filled with this 
Duſt, they could not poſſibly admit the inſpir'd Air, ſo that the 
Patient died aſthmatic. | | 

In the following Year, in the ſame Hoſpital, I ſaw, and 
exhibited, two Caſes of the like Nature ; that is, two Stone- 
cutcers, cut off in the ſame manner, and their Lungs affording 
the ſame Appearances. ; 
I alſo ſama Man, who died after having labour'd long under 
an Aſthma; and, as in his Life-time he been accuſtomed 
to cleanſe and prepare ſuch Feathers as Beds are uſually ſtuff d 
with, the Veſicles of his Lungs were full of the Down of theſe 
Feathers. Bonet, Sepulchret, Anat. 


It is an old, but true Maxim, not only of Phyſicians, but 

alſo of the vulgar and illiterate Part of Mankind, 14 

and Reſpiration are ſo inſeparably connected, as to go hand- in- 

hand. t Life, and all the ſeveral Functions ſubſervient to its 

Preſervation, -are ſupported 1 univerſal Circulation of the 

mum open the Heart to all the Parts, and thence to the 
OL, 


. 


pally ſuch as have their Seat fixed in the 


Heart again, is a: Circumſtance abſolutely certain. But, at the. 
ſame time, it is found equally true, that this Circulation, and 
conſequently Life, cannot ſubſiſt without that partial and leſs 
8 Circulation of the Humours, which is performed thro” 
„from the Right to the Left Ventricle of the Heart ; 

ſince, when this latter ceaſes, Life, and all the Functions of tho 
animal CEconomy, are forthwith at an End. Since, therefore, 
this Circulation of the Blood through the Lungs cannot be 
rmed without a free Reſpiration, we may eaſily judge 

w much an eaſy and natural Breathing contributes to the Pre- 
ſervation of Life, and how detrimental to it, a diſorderly, ſup- 

reſſed, or totally obſtrudted Reſpitation muſt neceſſarily be. 

his Truth is ſufficiently evinced by thoſe Diſeaſes, which are 
accompanied with a Difficulty of breathi | 
There are ſeveral very formidable Diſorders, which, 
other direful 8 mptoms, are accompanied with a Jifcule and 
laborious Reſpiration. The Diſeaſes of this kind are princi-, 
Lungs ; a Pleuriſy, 
Inſtance, a Peripneumony, a Cough, . a Phthiſis, Scir- 
ruſes, 'Tubercles, and Impoſtumations of the Lungs, But, 
beſides theſe, there are, many Cauſes, both within iy without 
the Thorax, which, proving offenſive to Reſpiration, and the 
vital Circulation of the Humours, threaten the — 4 Danget, 
and produce that Diſorder which the Greets called Ama ; 
and which, in my Opinion, may be defined, a difficult and 
laborious Reſpiration, ariſing from various Cauſes, and accom- 
panied with an intolerable Uncaſinek and Straitneſs of the Præ- 
cordia, which, as it diſturbs the free Circulation of the Blood 
through the Lungs, muſt, of courſe, endanger a Suffoca- 
tion. 

As this Diſorder, in genefal, may ariſe from various Cauſes, 
ſo there are various Kinds of Aſthmas : Thus, for Inſtance, 
there is a gentle Dy ſpnœa, or Difficulty of breathing, which 
is familiar to ſuch Perſons as are fat, corpulent, or full of 
2 „ after 22 Motion or Exerciſe of the 

y. This Species of Diſorder depends upon a difficult 
Circulation of the Blood through the Lungs, and a preterna- 
tural Expanſion of the Veſſels, by which a ſufficient ngreſs of 
the Air is prevented : But this Degree of the, Diſeaſe is free 
from Danger, and of a tranſitory Nature. There is alſo a pitu- 
itous Aſthma, which, being accompanied with a moiſt Cough, 
and an Expectoration of viſcid Phlegm, racks the Patient both 
Day and Night, in whatever Poſture the Body happens to be: 
This _ of the Diſorder draws its Origin from a copious 
Congeſtion of viſcid Mucus in the Lungs; which blocks up 
the pulmonary Veſicles, and prevents free Ingreſs and 
Regreſs of the Air, But our principal Intention, at preſent, 
is to conſider that Species of Aſthma, which ariſes from a 
ſpaſmodic Stricture of the Parts ſubſervient to Reſpiration, 
produced by various Cauſes both within and without the Tho- 
rax : This is what is commonly called a fpaſinodico-flatulent, 
and a convulſive Aſthma. | 

This convulſive Aſthma is widely different from the convul- 
ſive Suffocation of hyſteric Patients, which only conſiſts in a 
ſpaſmodic Conſtriftion of the upper Parts of the Fauces, as alſo 
of the Pharynx and Larynx, by contracting and leſſening the 
Cavity of which latter, it prevents the free Paſſage of the Alt 
to the Lungs ; whereas, in a convulſive Aſthma, the Paſſage 
through the Aſpera Arteria is ſufficiently free and pervious, 
and Fault rather reſides in the Lungs themſelves ; fo that 
ſometimes, only Inſpiration is difficult, While Expiration js 
duly and eaſily performed. We muſt, alſo, diſtinguiſh between 
a convulſive A hma, and a ſuffocative Catarrh ; ſince this lat- 
ter, which is accompanied with a Redneſs of the Countenance, 
and a Stertor, partakes, in ſome meaſure, of the Nature of 
a Palſy, and in a few Days comes to a Solution ; whereas 
the former is entirely free from a Stertor, and belongs to the 
Claſs of Chronical Diſcaſes. 

The Signs of an approaching Aſthma ate, by Aretæus, L. I. 
Chronic, Morb, Cap. 11. beautifully deſcribed in the following 
Words: The Patient is ſeized with an Oppreſſion of the 
«© Breaſt, a Liſtleſſneſs in his uſual Employment, or any other 
* Undertaking ; in Running, or aſcending a riſing Ground, 
«© his Breathing is difficult and laborious, he becomes hoarſe and 
* coughs, is afflifted with Flatulencies of the Præcordia, and 
« rack'd with uneaſy Eructations; he is ſubje to Watchings, 
% and in the Night-time very little, and almoſt impercepeibly; 
% hot; his Noſtrils, alſo, become too much contracted for a 
© free and eaſy Reſpiration. If he Diſorder is degenerating, 
« and becoming more formidable, the Checks become red, and 
% the Eyes prominent, like thoſe of ſtrangulated Perſom ; he 
4 ſnores whilſt awake, but much more when aſleep ; his Vvice 
« is indiſtinct, languid, and faint ; he is fond of a free and 
&< cold Air, and loves to walk in the open Fields, becauſe a 
4 Houſe is a Scene too narrow and confin'd for his breathi 
« with the Freedom he. wiſhes. He breathes in an er 
«Poſture, and js eager to attract all the Air he poſſibly can: 
« For this Purpoſe, he opens his Mouth wide ; and ſeems diſ- 
& concerted, becauſe it is too ſmall for his Purpoſe, - His Face, 
44 A. the Cheeks, which are red, becomes pale ; a Sweat 


t breaks out about his Forchead and Neck, he is rack d with 
© a ſharp and continual „ and expectorates a ſmall 
© Quantity of thin, cold, „ as it were, frothy Matter. 
4c In Inſpiration his Neck becomes tumid, and there is a 
bo Retraftion of the Præcordia. His Pulſe is ſmall, frequent, 
« and depreſſed ; his Legs, alſo, become ſmall and lender. If 
* theſe Symptoms ſhould happen to be increas'd, they ſome- 
re times — the Patient, in the ſame manner an Epi- 
© lepſy does ; but if they are alleviated and leflen'd, the 
« Cough becomes leſs frequent, and returns at longer Intervals ; 
« a large Quantity of ſanious and moiſt Spit is expectorated: 
4 copious and aqueous Stools are diſcharg'd; the Urine, alſo, 
« is evacuated in large Quantities, though nothing, as yet, ſub- 
©& ſides in it. His Voice becomes more clear and ſonorous ; 
% his Sleeps longer, and ſufficient for the Support of Nature. 
«© His Præcordia are relax'd, and render'd eaſy ; and his Pain, 
4 upon its Remiſſion, is ſometimes tranſlated to the Scapulæ; 
© he breathes at longer Intervals, and more eafily, though with 
<« a certain Roughneſs.” | 

The more old and inveterate the Diſorder is, the more violent 
and terrible all theſe Symptoms are. Under this Diſtemper the 
Patient is generally coſtive, and the Urine diſcharged is thin 
und aqueous. Very frequently Tumors appear on the Feet, 
the Hands, the Face, and the Back; the Arms are ſeized with 
a preternatural Torpor, the Countenance becomes unſeemly, 
and mark'd with Spots of a leaden Colour. To thefe Sym- 
ptoms is alſo joined a flight anomalous Fever, which is exaſ- 
perated towards the Evening: This Train of Symptoms is ſuc- 
ceeded by a cacthetic Defedation of the Body, accompanied 
with cxdematous Swellings of the Feet, a Dropſy of the 
Breaſt, or even an Aſcites, or Anaſarca. At laſt, one of the 
Sides, or, at leaft, one of the Arms, becomes paralytic ; or, 
which is remarkable, inſtead of this Symptom, an Amauroſis, 
which is a Palſy of the Eyes, happens, as was obſerv'd by 
Gohlius, in his Diſſertation De Afthmate convulſivs a Polypo 
Cordis. Becauſe this Species of Aſthma for the moſt part ter- 
minates in a Suffocation, it is for that Reaſon called a Suffoca- 
tive Aſthma. 5 | 

Experience* and accurate Obſervation ſufficiently inform us, 
that Perſons of a ſanguine Habit, and ſmall, but numerous 
Veſſels, as alſo thoſe who are corpulent, plethoric, or what we 
call narroiu- cheſted, are moſt generally ſubjet to Aſthmas, 
after any violent Commotion either of Body or Mind, eſpeci- 
ally in the Spring and Autumn. Perſons of this kind are till 
more expoſed to the Shocks of this Misfortune, if they either 
labour under an immoderate Flux, or a total Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes, or hzmorrhoidal Diſcharges ; or negle& their ac- 
cuſtomed Evacuations of Blood, whether by Scarification, or 
Veneſection. "They are alſo ſubje to the ſame Diſorder, if they 
are hypochondriacal, or if the Stomach and Inteſtines, in con- 
ſequence of a diſturbed and irregular periſtaltic Motion, abound 
with Flatulencies, or are rack'd with Spaſms : And they are 
ſill more infallibly expos'd to this direful Train of Calamities, 
if the Excretions of the peccant and acrid Serum, by whatever 
Emun&ories, are either totally ſuppreſſed, or carried on in a 
faint and languid manner, 

Upon the anatomical Diſſection of Subjects who have fallen 
a Sacrifice to this Diſeaſe, we generally find Fluctuations of 
Water in the 'Thorax, accompanied with polypoſe Concretions 
of the Heart. Inſtanccs of this nature are given by Carolus 
Piſo, de Morbis ex Colluvie ſeraſa; by Scultetus, in Append. Ob/. 
31, and in the Ac. Medic. Berolin. Dec. 2. Vol. 7. In ſome 
dubjects there is only found an Extravaſation of Serum in the 
Thorax, without any polypoſe Concretions in the Heart; an 
Inſtance of which Kind we find recorded in the A. Medic. 
Berolin. Dec. 2. Vel. 8. in which Caſe the Aorta was alſo 
found offified. In other Subjects the Lungs are found ſtuff'd with 
a black ſtagnating and extravaſated Blood; an Inſtance of 
which occurs in /Fillis's Pharm. Rational. Sect. 7. Cap. 3. 
Sometimes the * and Bronchia remaining ſound and entire, 
there are only polypoſe Concretions found in the Heart; 
Inſtances of which are to be met with in Pezoldus, Ob ſervat. 

8. and in the Ephemerides Nature curieſ. Dec. 3. An. 2. 

b/ervat. 185. and in Dec. 1. An. 4. Obſervat. 11. 

t, that we may be able more diſtinctly to comprehend the 
Manner in which an - Aſthma is ee or generated, it is 
necellary to premiſe ſome things with reſpect to Reſpiration. 
In order, therefore, to a free and natural Reſpiration, it is ab- 
ſolutely requiſite, that the Lungs, which conſiſt of numberleſs 
Blood-veſſels, both of the arterial and venous kind, as alſo of 
membranaceous Ducts and Veſicles, ſhould be ſufficiently 
expanded and dilated by the Air, that ſubtle, elaftic, and 
ethereal Fluid, when the Cavity of the Thorax is enlarg'd by 
the Elevation of the Ribs. By means of this Expanſion, the 
Blood is more freely and quickly convey'd through the venous 
and arterial Ramifications of the Lungs, which were before 
much complicated and compreſs'd, to the Left Ventricle of 
the Heart, becauſe the Preſſure, made upon the Blood; veſſels 
by the Veſſels diſtended with Air, facilitates the Motion of 
the Fluids through them, But ſince the Air, within the Lungs, 


to the other, ſurpriſingly retarded : Now, fince the contracted 


which is impregnated with humid Vapours, and deprived of 
its Elaſticity, cannot make an Exit for itſelf ; and fince, in its 
room, freſh expanſive Air ought to ſucceed ; it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the Thorax ſhould, in ſome meaſure, be con- 
trated, and have its Cavity rendered leſs. This alternate 
Dilatation and Contraction of the Thorax, the Expanſion 
and Collapſing of the Lungs, the ſufficient Ingreſs and Egref 
of the Air, together with a due and equable Motion of the 
Heart, produce a free and natural Reſpiration ; which is high! 

neceſſary to the Preſervation of Health and Life. But When 
any Cauſes occur, which either obſtruct the Ingreſs and Egreſs 
of the Air from the Lungs, diſturb the dilatatory and contrac- 
tile Motion of the Muſcles of the Thorax, Abdomen, or 
Diaphragm, or diſorder the due Syſtole and Diaſtole of the 
Heart; forthwith an Aſthma, the Generation of which we 
have been accounting for, is produc'd. | 

Taking the above-enumerated Circumſtances for ſo many 
Data, it will be no difficult Taſk to render the Ati of 
an Aſthma ſufficiently obvious and eaſy : And, becauſe there 
may be various Cauſes of this Diſorder, we ſhall firſt conſider 
that which ariſes from ſome Fault or Imperfection of the 
Blood: We obſerve, then, that ſevere and violent Aſthmas 
are produc'd by a Redundance of Blood and Humours, by 
their preternatural Thickneſs, or their Congeſtion in the Præ- 
cordia ; for, when the Maſs of Blood and Humours is too co- 
piouſly and impetuouſly convey'd to the Right Ventricle of 
the Meare; it muſt, of courſe, be alſo. more copiouſly carried 
to the Ramifications of the pulmonary Veſlels ; by which 
means, the elaſtic Force of the inſpir' d Air is, in conſequence 
of the ſtrong Reſiſtance of the Blood, conſiderably impair'd. 
The Blood, therefore, which is not briſkly enough propel'd 
throꝰ the pulmonary Vein, ſtagnates in its ſmall Ramifications 
and the freſh Supplies of Blood, convey'd by the continual 
Pulfation of the Heart, diſtend and dilate the Ramifications of 
the Veſſels : Hence ariſe a Difficulty of Breathing, great Un- 
eaſineſs, a Tremor and Palpitation of the Heart, together with 
an unequal, ſmall, quick, and frequent Palſe. This Aſthma 
ariſing from a Redundance of Blood, ought, alſo, to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Epithet Spaſmodic, becauſe the nant Blood 
not only preternaturally diſtends the Veſſels, and ſmall Rami- 
fications of the Nerves, but alſo compreſſes the membranous 
Veſicles. Now, *tis to be eſtabliſh'd as an infallible Maxim, 
that a preternatural Expanſion of the nervous Coats, by a large 
Quantity of Blood ſtagnating in them, lays a Foundation for a 
ſpaſmod:c Conſtriction; and, vice verſa, this Conſtriftion con- 
tributes very much to the Stagnation and Congeſtion of the 
Humours : This ſeems to be confirmed by thoſe Patients, 
whoſe Lungs, after Death, have been found ſtuff'd with a black, 
ftagnant, and extravaſated Blood. WMillis, in his Pharm. Ra- 
tional. Sect. 7. Cap. 3. furniſhes us with an Inſtance of this, 
in a Man belonging to the Prieſthood, an Order more expoſed 
to this Misfortune than others, in conſequence of the Con- 
geſtion of Humours to their Lungs, occaſion'd by their fre- 
quent Declamations in Public, 

This Species of Aſthma is very common in hypochondriac 
Patients ; becauſe in them the vital Humours, which are gene- 
rally pretty thick, are, in conſequence of the Stricture of the 
inferior Parts, forc'd in too large Quantities to the Præcor- 
dia : In Patients of this Claſs, his Diſorder is almoſt always 
complicated with Flatulences of the Stomach, and Diſtentions 
of the Prime Vie, by which the primary Diſeaſe is render'd 
worſe ; for fince the Diaphragm touches immediately upon the 
Stomach, when the latter is diſtended with Flatulences, the 
former muſt, of courſe, be forthwith proportionably affected, 
and its free Motion prevented: Hence, alſo, the due Expan- 
ſion of the Lungs is obſtructed. Beſides, it frequently hap- 
pens, that the Diaphragm, which is a nervous Membrane, is 
ſpaſmodically contracted ; by which means, the CEfophagus, 
which perforates it, is ſo contracted, that a free Paſſage cannot 
be afforded to the Vapours ſtruggling for an Eruption : Hence 
the Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia is ſurpriſingly increas d; and 
the Flatulences, being afterwards, in ſome meaſure, ſet at Li- 
berty, diſcharge themſelves in loud and copious EruQations, 
which proportionably alleviate the Diſeaſe. 

That Species of Aſthma which ſtrictly deſerves the Name of 
Convulfive, and which frequently occurs in Practice, is, with- 
out the Concurrence of any perceptible material Cauſe, pro- 
duc'd by a ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the Parts ſubſervient to 
Reſpiration, eſpecially of the Membranes furrounding the pul- 
monary Veſſels ; for, when the nervous Coats of the Dia- 
phragin, the membranous Parts of the intercoftal Muſcles, and 
the delicate Membranes which every-where ineloſe the pulmo- 
nary Veſicles, are ſpaſmodically conſtricted, the Cavity of the 
Thorax is, by that means, lefſen'd, the Expanſion of the Lun 
check'd, the due Ingrefs of the Air into the pulmoni Vel- 
cles prevented, and the P of the Blood thro' the Lungs, 
together with its Circulation one Ventricle of the Heart 


Parts of the Breaft receive their Nerves from the vertebral and 
dorſal Pairs, which alfo ſend off Namifientions to the Arms, 
” is 


'tis ſufficiently obvious, why. the whole Breaſt and Arms ſhould 
be oppreſs'd and tenſe, the Scapule, Back, and Sternum, afflicted 


with Pain, and the Arms affected with a Torpor, and, at 
laſt, a Palſy ;. becauſe the Stricture prevents a due Influx 
the nervous Fluid. | 

Theſe ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions are excited by an acrid, ſub- 
tile, cauſtic, and, often, virulent Matter, lodg'd about the 
nervous Parts of the Præcordia. This peccant Matter is, ori- 

inally, generated by the Repulſion of Sweats, eſpecially in 

orbutic Patients ; as alſo, by the inſufficient. Evacuation, or 
prepoſterous Repreſſion of exanthematous Diſorders, of EMore- 
ſcences, of all Kinds of Excretions of the acrid Lymph and Se- 
rum, or of Defluxions of Matter on the Joints. Thus we are 
taught, by daily Experience, that an Aſthma is produc'd by 
an Eryſipelas, the Small-pox, and, eſpecially, the Meaſles ; 
the purple Fever, as alſo ſcorbutic Spots, and Puſtules of every 
Kind ; when the peccant Matter is either not ſufficiently forc'd 
to the Surface of the Body, or injudicioufl repel'd, by the 
prepoſterous Uſe of Aſtringents. This Diſorder, alſo, ariſes 
from the Itch, the Tinea, or Achors of the Head, and the 
Cruſta Lactea, when 1 dried up by oleous and 
pinguious Subſtances, or Linen-cloths 2 with Sul- 
phur. An Aſthma may alſo ariſe, from a Repreſſion of the 
fetid Sweat of the Feet, or a ſudden and univerſal Suppreſſion 
of Tranſpiration ; as alſo, from chronical Ulcers, or Fontanels 
unſeaſonably and injudiciouſly heal'd : Thus I have ſeen an 
Inſtance of a convulſive Aſthma, ariſing from the drying up 
of a ſerpiginous Ulcer in the Scrotum : An Aſthma may, in 
like manner, be produc'd by a Gout, or any arthritic Diſor- 
der, retiring to the more noble Parts, partly in confequence of 
a Defect of Derength, and partly in conſequence of prepoſterous 
and ill-choſen Meaſures. x 

To this Claſs of Diſorders belongs that dry ſpaſmodic 
Aſthma, which, by means of metallic, ſaturnine, ſulphureous, 
poiſonous, and arſenical Exhalations, as, alſo, by thoſe of ſoſſile 
Coals and Aqua-fortis, is principal incident to thoſe who 
work in Metals, ſuch as Miners, ſome Kinds of Smiths. 
In the Aala Medica Berolinenſ. Dec. 1. Vol. G. we have an 
Inſtance of a Smith, who, by attracting the metalline Particles, 
in ſtriking Braſs with a Hammer, fell into a convullive Aſthma ; 
for theſe noxious and virulent Exhalations, when drawn in by 
Inſpiration, fix on the nervous Membrancs of the pulmonary 
Velicles; and, by conſtricting them, prevent the free and per- 
fe Acceſs of the Air into = and therefore threaten this 
terrible Diſorder. . 

The ſpaſmodic Stricture of the Diaph alone, without 
any Fault or Imperfection of the Lungs, is ſufficient to diſturb 
the Work of Reſpiration, and induce a ſudden Suffocation. I 
have ſtill freſh in my Memory, two memorable, but mournful, 
Inftances of this Kind, in which the Patients, tho' before ſound 
in every teſpect, by being ſtruck on the Pit of the Stomach, 
and the Region to which the Diaphragm is annexed, ſuddenly 
died of a Suffocation : Upon laying open their Bodies, nothing 
amiſs appear'd, except a Stricture of the Diaphragm, and a 
gentle Sugillation of its tendinous Part. Nor is it leſs effeQtu- 
ally confirm'd by Experience, that Wounds inflicted by Pun- 
cture in the Centre of the Diaphragm, have produc'd an inſtan- 
taneous Suffocation ; not to mention the intolerable Difficulty 
of Breathing, which is perceiv'd in conſequence of an Inflam- 
mation of the Diaphragm, which is a nervous Subſtance ; Nor 
is it hard to aſſign a Reaſon for this, ſince the conſtricted Dia- 
phragm retains a convex Figure, which in Infpiration ought to 
be plain: Now, on this account, it ſo contracts the Cavity 
of the Thorax, that the Lungs cannot be ſufficiently ex- 
panded. £ 
Nor are we to forget that ſpaſmodic Aſthma, which, in 
cacheRic Patients draws its Origin from œdematous Swellings 
of the Feet, repel'd by any means, and is accompanied with 
a violent Oppreſſion and Uneaſineſs of the Breaft. This Diſ- 
order is to be accounted for, almoſt in the ſame manner with 


that Aſthma, which ariſes from a Redundance of Blood; for, 
| Secretion of the Serum from its Auricles, when they are 


when a Stricture is brought upon the Feet, that thick and vapid 
Serum ſtagnating in them is forc'd upwards, abſorb'd by the 
Blood- veſſels, and convey'd to the Praxcordia ; where being, 
with the reſt of the Maſs of Humours, catried from the Right 
Ventricle of the Heirt, into the pulmonary Artery, and its 
Ramifications, it ſo fills theſe, that, by compreſſing the pul- 
monary Velicles, it reſiſts the entering Air, and prevents a fuf- 
ficient Ingreſs of it for propelling the Blood thro' the Veins : 
This Blood, therefore, which is impregnated with a viſcid 
Serum, ſtagnates in the ſmall arterial Ramifications, diſtends 
them in a violent manner, and, by that means, induces the 
higheſt Uneaſineſs, a Difficulty of Breathing, and, ſometimes, 
a ſudden Suffocation,, This laſt Misfortune almoſt infallibly 
happens, if cxdematous Swellings of the Feet are repebd in 
thoſe Patients, in whoſe Hearts 5 are polypoſe Concretions. 
] have obſerv'd, that in Patients of this Kind, when ſeiz d 
with intermittent Fevers, if the Swelling of the Feet has ſud- 
denly diſappear d, under the cold Paroxyſm ; theſe Fevers have 
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brought on an intolerable Difficulty of Breathing, and, always; 
at the third cold Fit, a bl Salton 1 
There is another Species of Aſthma, which ſtill better de- 


of ſerves the Name of Suffocative, and ariſcs from polypoſe 19 5 
is Diſ⸗ 


cretions form'd about the Ventricles of the Heart. 
order frequently terminates in a ſudden, Suffocation ; and upon 
laying open the Bodies of thoſe who have died of it; nothing 
preternatural is diſcover'd, except the polypoſe Concretions 
themſelves. Obſervations confirming this are found in Rive- 
rius, Centur. 1. Obf. Sa. Tah, 11h. 1. Cap. 27. Pl. 
Obſervat. 58. and in the Ephemerides, Nat. curigſ. Dec. 3. 
An. 2. O /. 185. For ſince the polypoſe Coucretiona, eſpe- 
cially about the Left Auricle of the than, block up the Paſ- 
ſage of the Blood about to return from the Lungs, this Blood 
is accumulated in the pulm Veſſels, by diſtending which, 
it hinders the free WY of the Air ; and, unleſs the polypoſe 
Concretion is remov'd, terminates in a total Stagnatio 

fatal Suffocation. o nn 

A Dropſy of the Breaſt, tho' generally the deplorable Effect 
of a convuſſive Aſthma, yet, when ariſing from this, or any 
other Cauſe, ſuch as an Inflammation of the Lungs, or an ex- 
ternal Injury, lays a Foundation for a violent ſuffecative 
Asthma. This Dropſy of the Breaſt may be known, from the 
DOE Diagnoſtics : QEdematous Tumors appear, not only 
in the Feet, but the Hands, the Swelling of which Parts is by 
the ingenious Baglivi acknowledged as the N Sign of 
this Diſorder: For, ſays he, in his Prax. Med. Lib. 1. 11. 
* Thoſe who labour under a Dropſy of the Breaft, are affected 
with a Swelling of the Hands, and, ſometimes, of the Arms 
© themſelves, as far up as the Elbows. In: thoſe afflited 
with a Fluctuation or Dropſy of the Breaſt, we alſo, obſerve, 
eſpecially when they incline their Bodies to one Side, a T re- 
mor of the Heart, a Torpor and Palſy of the Arms, a dry 
Cough, ſometimes accompanied with the Expectoration of a 
pellucid Serum, and an anomalous Fever, hen this Diſor- 
der is complicated with a Polypus of the Heart, which it gene- 
rally is, the Patient is ſeiz'd with Palpitations of the Heart, 
and his Pulſe is of the intermitting Kind. * 

A Dropſy of the Breaſt is an Extravaſation of Lymph and 
Serum in its Cavity, and is produc'd in the following man- 
ner: That the external Coat of the Lungs is copioully furs 
niſh'd with lymphatic Veſſels, is beautifully ſhewn by the cele- 
brated Nuck, in his Adenogr. curioſ. ele Veſſels; as well 
as the other Lym gg in many Parts of the Breaſt, 
carry back ther Contents to the thoracic Duct, in order to 
be convey'd thence thro' the Subclavian Vein, and the Vena 
Cava, to the Right Ventricle of the Heart. When, therefore, 
the Paſſage of this Lymph is fo obſtructed, that it cannot 
reach the thoracic Duct, the lymphatic Veſſels are too much 
ſtufPd, and at laſt, being diſtended beyond their due Sphere of 
Elaſticity, they are ruptur'd, and diſcharge their Contents into 
the Cavity of the Breaſt. Since, therefore, ſpaſmodie Stri- 
ctures of the Parts ſubſervient to Reſpiration, and eſpecially of 
the Lungs, which produce a convullive Aſthma, check and 
retard the 88 of the Lymph to the thoracic Duct, 
'tis no difficult Matter to conceive in what manner they ma 
at laſt produce a 1 of the Breaſt. On the other band, 
this Collection of Waters in the Breaſt, by filling the whole 
Cavity of the Thorax, and prefling upon the Diaphragm, 
leaves no Space for the Lungs to expand themſelves in ; — 
therefore, by preventing the free Ingreſs of the Air and Blood 
into them, and hindering the Circulation. of the latter thro” 
them, induces a ſuffocative Aſthma, fo call'd, becauſe it puts 
an End to the miſerable Patient's Life by a Suffocation, This 
extravaſated Water, in the mean time, not only colliquates 
the Lungs which float in it, but, in Proceſs of Time becoming 
acrid, alſo corrodes, and almoſt conſumes them with Putre- 
faction, as Harderus has obſery'd, in Lib. 1. Obſ. 51, As 
for the Dropſy of the Pericardium, it may not only be pro- 
duc'd, in the ſame manner, from the lymphatic Veſſels ſur- 
rounding the Surface of the Heart, but is alſo increas'd by 


the 
uff d 
with ſtagnating Blood. 

Nor are we to overlook that Species of Dropſy in the 
Breaſt, the Waters of which are included in Hydatides, as in 
Bags, and which, for the moſt part, is found to have its Seat 
within the Subſtance of the Lungs. In practical Authors 
many Inſtances occur of theſe Hydatides, not only in the 
Lungs, but alſo in the Pleura, the Diaphragm, and the exter- 
nal Surface of the Heart, For Caſes of this Nature, fee Otto 
Heurmus, Ob/. 18. Bartholine, Cent, 2, Obſ. bi. Ad Haf- 
nienſ. Vel. 3, Ob}. 76, and the Ephemerides Nat. Curigſ. 
Cent. 3. A & /. 115- Theſe Hydatides ſeem to be 
rated in the Lu 


tain'd in their Subftance being ruptur'd, and diſcharging their 
Coutenes into their fmall Colle end de and Ni hi ly 
probable, that, in conſequence of a Rupture of theſe vez 
the Serum may be extravaſated into the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
le .. we 


themſelves, by the rr Veſſels con- 
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aſſo account for that limpid _ which is ſometimes expe- 
—_ 2 
ee accent Cauſes can concur to the Production of a 


ive Aſth certainly external Cold, that formidable 
. 2 the pre ih Syſtem, is none of the leaſt conſiderable 
of this Kind. Hence; in the Winter Seaſon, and when © 
Winds blow from the noftherly Quarters, this Diforder — 
comes more violent, and is alſo increas'd by drinking _ 
Liquors. I have, in a particular manner, obſerv'd that thoſe 
Perſons who do not carefully cover their Breaſts, but fooliſhly 
expoſe them to the 2 eſpecially in the Night- time, are 
ubject to this Mis fortune. 1255 | 
oo has been ſaid, we underſtand the various Man- 
ners in which both conyulfive and ſuffocative Aſthmas are ge 
nerated and increaſed, We ſhall, Mo now conſider 
Prognoſtics of theſe Diſorders. When the isfortune is recent, 
and only depends upon the ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the Pre- 
cordia, ſome Hopes of the Patient's REY are left; eſpe- 
cially if the arthritic and gouty Defluxions, Ulcers, „ 
thematous Eruptions are drawn back to their proper Places. 
A Diſcharge of Plood either from the Uterus, or the _— 
rhoidal Veins, happening to thofe Patients who are ſeiz'd wi 4 
an Aſthma, and hypochondtiat Complaints, in conſequence ol 
a Suppreſſion of theſe Evacuations, alleviates the Diforder 1 
and, if it is recent, ptoduces a perfect Cure: But if it ſhou 
happen to be inveterate, or treated with prepoſterous and 11 
proper Medicines, it degenerates into a Dropſy of the Breaſt, 
Obſtructions and Infarctions of the Viſcera of the lower Belly, 
cedematous Swellings of the Feet, a Cachexy, and, at laſt, an 
univerſal Dropſy: Far tis certain, that the Vena Cava, which 
conveys the }-lood from the lower Belly to the Heart, paſſes 
thro? the tendinous Centre of the Diaphragm : Nor is it leſs 
certain, that the free Motion of the Diaphragm aſſiſts and 
promotes the Circulation of the Blood thro* the Liver, which 
is naturally languid. When, therefore, the free Aſcent of the 
Blood thro? the Vena Cava is hinder'd, its Circulation thro 
the Liver muſt, of courſe, become more flow, Hence the 
Humours, eſpecially in thoſe Parts of the Body which are 
more remote from the Heart, ſuch as the F ect, ſtagnate, and 
depoſit a ſerous Subſtance, which is the Cauſe of the cedema- 
tous Swellings. Afterwards the Humours move with Diffi- 
culty thro' the Viſcera of the lower Belly, and ſtagnating in 
them; produce Infarctions, Scirrhuſes, Cachexies, and Drop- 
ſies. xperience alſo, as well as the Obſervations of the inge- 
nious Lower teach us, that when the Vena Cava is tied near 
the Diaphragm, a Dropſy is forthwith produced, In general, 
we mult obſerve, that all convulſive Aſthmas either produce a 
ſpeedy Death, and ſudden Suffocation, eſpecially in Cafes where 
there are polypoſe Concretions of the Heart ; or they are pro- 
tracted for a conſiderable time, and induce a Dropfy, which 
proves mortal, if the Patient is feiz'd with a ſlow Fever, has 
an unequal and intermitting Pulſe, is affected with the Palſy 
of the Arms, a continual Palpitation of the Heart, a preter- 
naturally ſmall Diſcharge of the Urine, and a Syncope : When 
theſe Symptoms appear, we may be pretty certain the Death 
of the Patient is not far off. Some aſthmatic Patients are cut 
off by a ſupervening Inftammation of the Lungs ; and the more 
violent this Species of the Diſordet is, the more * alſo is 
the Pulſe. When old Perſons are ſeiz'd with an Aſthma, the 
Diſorder generally accompanies them to the Grave; and that 
Species of Aſthma which ariſes from a Diſſocation of the Ver- 
tebrz, admits of no Cure, till theſe are reduc'd. The longer, 
the more frequent and violent the Paroxyſms of an Aſthma are, 
the greater Davie of a Suffocation is, 


The CURE 


an Aſthma, the moſt important Intentions of Cure are 
* following " Firſt, to ſooth and alleviate the ſpaſmodic 
Strictures of the Breaſt, and Parts ſubſervient to Reſpiration : 
Secondly, to derive Humours to the exterior and inferior Parts 
of the Body, and to procure a due and equable Circulation of 
them: And, thirdly, to remove the ſeveral Cauſes which ſup- 


— the Diſorder, by Medicines adapted to their reſpective 


As the two firſt of theſe Intentions are princip 
to be ahſwwer'd immediately under the Paroxyſms, fo the laſt is 
to be carried on in the Intervals between them. 

Becauſe under the immediate Shock of the Paroxyſm the 
Patient is generally coſtive, and the Humours convey d to the 
ſuperior Parts along with the Flatulences, no Medicines afford 
a more inſtantaneous Relief, than emollient and carminative 
. Clyſters, injected twice or thrice, as the State and Condition 
of the Patient ſhall require. Theſe Coin are to be prepar'd 
of the Flowers of Elder, Melilot, Mullein, Piony, white Li- 
lies, and common Chamomile, the Four carminative Seeds, 
and Oil of Chamomile by Infuſion, together with the Addition 
of a Dram or two of common Salt, or Sal Gemma, by way 
of Stimulus. Excellent Effects are r by Frictions 
of the Feet, which are almoſt always cold, as alſo by Immer- 
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fions of them into moderately warm Water. When the Pra 
cordia are rack'd with violent Spaſms, we may, for removing 
this Symptom, with lar Advantage, apply to them warm 
Fomentations, or Bladders fill'd with warm MI Theſe 
Spaſms are alſo, ſometimes, ſucceſsfully allay d by nervine Li- 
niments, which I generally prepare in the following manner : 


Take of the Aqua Anhaltina, two Ounces ; of the Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac, of Earth-worms, of the Eſſence of Saf- 
fron, and of Caſtor, each two Drams; of the Oil of 
Nutmeg, or Mace, one Dram : Make into a Liniment, 
to be apply'd to the Neck, the Scapulz, the Muſcles of 
the Thorax, and the Spine of the Back. | 


With reſpect to internal Medicines, the beſt and moſt pow- 
erful are Antiſpaſmodics, in Conjunction with mild Diapho- 
retics, which, by diſcuſſing the peccant Matter, and relaxing 
the ſpaſmodic Strictures, produce the moſt happy Effects. Of 
this Kind are, Mixtures of the analeptic Waters, prepar'd of 
the Flowers of the Lime, Piony, Primroſes, Lilies of the 
Valley, Egyptian Thorn, and Meadow-ſweet ; the Pulvis 
Marchionis, native Cinnabar, the Spiritus Nitri dulcis, or the 
anodyne mineral Liquor, the Mixtura Simplex, and the Syrup 
of wild Poppies : Theſe Mixtures are to be frequently cxhi- 
bited z or they may be given alternately, with proper Doſes of 
the anodyne Lins; in Conjunction with the re Bezoar- 
dicus Buffii, or ſuccinated Hartſhorn. Beſides, the Patient's 
Body is, as much as poſſible, to be kept moderately warm ; 
nor is it proper and expedient to attempt any thing more under 
the immediate Attacks of the Paroxyſms. 

During the Intervals of the Paroxyſm, our principal Inten- 
tions ought to be, to diſcuſs the Humours ſtagnating in the 
Breaſt, to reſtore their free and equable Circulation, and, at 
the ſame time, to remoye the material and immediate Cauſes 
of the Diſorder, When, therefore, an Aſthma is brought on 
by too Jarge a Congeſtion of the Blood in the Thorax ; after 
checking and allaying its Ebullition, by correcting Powders and 
Mixtures, we are to leſſen its Quantity: This Intention is ex- 
cellently anſwer'd by Veneſections in the Feet, at proper and 
ſtated times, efpecially in Patients accuſtom'd to the Uſe of 
Wine. Scarifications may alſo, now-and-then, be uſed, in Pa- 
tients habituated to them. In aſthmatic Patients, labouring 
under a Suppreffion of the hemorrhoidal Diſcharge, Leeches, 
applied to the Veins of the Anus, are productive of very happy 
Effects. Mild and gentle Laxatives, for eliminating the Sordes 
of the Prime Vie, and promoting the Circulation of the Blood 
thro* the Abdomen and the Vena Porta, proper Exerciſe, a 
flender Regimen, and light Liquors, drank in large Quantities, 
are alſo to be recommended in Cafes of this Nature: And, it 
hypochondriacal and flatulent Symptoms appear, with ſo much 
the happier Succeſs are gentle Fine and Clyſters exhibited, 
in Conjunction with the Uſe of the Elixir Viſceral, and a 
proper Regimen : But particularly in Patients, labouring under 
a Suppreſſion either of the Menf:s, or the tvemocchoidal Diſ- 
charge, nothing is more beneficial than the warm mineral If u. 
ters, to be us'd both internally and externally ; or the Selteran 
Acidulz, which are to be drank warm'd, with an Admixture 
of Milk. Theſe Meaſures are, alſo, to be taken in the Cure 
— that Aſthma, which draws its Origin from a Polypus of the 

cart. 

When an Aſthma draws its Origin from the Retroceſſion or 
Repulſion of an arthritic, gouty, ſcabious, purpuraceous, or 
ulcerous Humour; that is, from the Tranſlation of an acrid, 
peccant, and cauſtic Serum to the nervous Parts of the Breaſt, 
nothing is more ſafe and expedient, than by mild and gentle 
Diaphoretics, which promote a free Perſpiration, to drive out 
the peccant Humour to the Surface of the Body, or force it 
back to the Parts whence it was repel'd. This Intention is ex- 
cellently and ſpeedily an ſwer'd by the anodyne Liquor, mix'd 
with the Spiritus Bezoardicus Buſſii ; or by the bezoardic 
Powders, compos'd of diaphoretic Antimony, Nitre, the Pul- 
vis Marchionis, prepar'd Amber, and a ſmall Quantity of 
Camphire. This Medicine is moſt properly and commodiouſly 
us'd in the Morning, drinking after it ſome Cups of an Infu- 
ſion, prepar'd, after the manner of Tea, of the Herbs Ger- 
mander, and Paul's-betony ; the Flowers of Elder and the 
Lime ; the Seeds of Fennel, and the Auiſum Stellatum (ſee 
Z1xG1) ; after which, a gentle Sweat is to be promoted, In 
Caſes where Scabs or Ulcers are either repel'd, or too ſoon 
heaPd, Preparations of Sulphur are of ſingular Service, fince 
they are highly efficacious in repelling the Sordes to the Surface 
of the Body ; for, as, in theſe Diſorders, Preparations of mi- 
neral Sulphur, externally apply'd, are highly pernicious ; fo, 
on the contrary, when' internally exhibited, by corroboratin 
the Tone of the Parts, they contribute not a little to the Dis- 
ſipation and Perſpiration of the heterogeneous Matter: Nor 
in Caſes of this Nature, are we to neglect the Uſe of gentle 
Laxztives, and mild Diuretics, ſuch as the Tincture of Tar- 
tar, and ſome others of a like Nature; fince, by theſe the 
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tter to them. 
When an Aſthma ariſes from the Repulſion of dematous 
violent Diſorders of Mind; 

rights, or a ſebrile m, tis 
then no eaſy Taſk to diſcuſs the Congeſtion of viſcid Serum in 
the Breaſt, and recal it to the external Parts of the Body. 
In Caſes of this Nature, I have ſeen the following diaphoretie 
Powder exhibited with ſignal Succeſs : 


Take of the Ceruſs of Antimony, and calcin'd Hartſhorn, 
each one Dram; of the Cinnabaris Medicinalis, two 
Scruples; and of the corrected Sulphur of Antimony, 
four Grains: Reduce all into * 8 of 44 

| e two Scruples for a Doſe, ordering 
nw Acad of ſome proper Infuſion after it. 


Beſides, the Feet are to be kept warm, and _— ſub- 
jected to Frictions, in order to relax their Spaſms, expel 
the Cold. Clyſters are, alſo, to be injected, and Laxatives, 
tho? of the moſt mild and gentle Kind, preſcrib'd: 

In a dry Aſthma, _ from external Cauſes + ory 

Bronchia and pulmonary Veſicles, ſuch as the Steams of Lead, 
an Atmſophere im ted with the Exhalations of Quick 
Lime, or the Smoak of foſſile Coal, the ſeveral Intentions of 
Cure are moſt effectually anſwer'd by thoſe Medicines, which 
moiſten the Parts, correct the Acrimony of the Humours, and 
relax the Fibres ; ſuch as Milk, Cream, Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, Emulſions, Sperma Ceti, and the Fats of Animals, 
us'd both internally and externally. ; 
-_ When ſulphureous or arſenical Steams, or the Effluvia of 
Aqua fortis,. or Spirit of Vitriol, are received into the Lungs, 
(as it frequently ___ to Miners, and ſuch as are much 
engaged in chymical Preparations of theſe Bodies) moſt violent 
aſthmatic Diſorders and Peripneumonies are thence produced ; 
In this Caſe, the V apour of putrid Urine, with the Salt of Tartar 
diſſolv'd in it, and immediately received into the Lungs, is the 
moſt effectual Pectoral; the acid, corroding Particles irritating 
the Lungs, being thereby corrected, and changed into an inno- 
cent, inactive, neutral Salt. Barry, of a — 4 

In thoſe Aſthmas, where a Dropſy of the is al 
form'd, the Cure is highly dubious and uncertain : In fu 
Caſes, the only M of Relief ſeems to be a Paracentefis, 
or Tapping of the Thorax ; an Operation, 5 extol'd by 


ſome, particularly the celebrated Carolus Piſo, Scultetus, in 
Ob/. 31. and Sylvius, in his Oper. Medic. 50. Nor is 
there any Neceſſity for our declining this Ca ſince, 
when perform'd by a ſkilful Hand, it is entirely free from 
Danger: But tis by ſome diſputed, whether it always affords 
a certain and infallible Relief. Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book 
de Morbis, judiciouſly adviſes, that this Operation ſhould be 

rform'd, — the Diſorder has made any conſiderable 

ſs, or injur'd any of the Viſcera: And, indeed, when 
the Viſczra happen to be injur'd, or exulcerated, I would not 
adviſe this Operation to be raſhly ventur'd upon; but ſo long 
as theſe remain in a ſound and natural State, it promiſes v 
conſiderable Relief. Beſides, we muſt, in Conjunction wi 
theſe means already mentioned, uſe mild Diuretics and Laxa- 
tives, eſpecially ſuch as are faid to operate gradually, and with- 
out promoting a too ſenſible Evacuation ; -and theſe Meaſures 
are to be taken in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, when tis, as 
yet, free from every ce of febrile Exacerbation, 
Before we quit this Subject, we think it 3 to ſubjoin 
thoſe Remedies, which Celſus, in the fourth Chapter of his 
fourth Book, recommends in a Difficulty of Breathing: Ve- 
* neſection, ſays he, unleſs contra-indicated by ſome impor- 
<< tant ance whey affords Relief, Nor is this, of itſelf, 
<< ſufficient ; for warm Goat's-milk is to be exhibited ever 
„Morning; and, if the Patient is not feveriſh, his Belly is 
<< to be render'd ſoluble. Extenuated Patients, when begin- 
66 * N breathe more freely, are, ſometimes, to be pretty 
«< briſkly purg d, and, ſometimes, only to have their ies 
«© render'd gently ſoluble. The Head is to be laid high in 
„Bed; the Thorax is to be reliev'd with warm Fomentations 
« and Cataplaſms, either of the moiſt or dry Kind: Beſides 
<< theſe Meaſures, the Patient is to uſe Sorbitions, and mild 
„ Aliments, ſometimes ſmall Wine, and ſometimes an Eme- 
<< tic: Thoſe Medicines which provoke Urine are, alſo, be- 
„ neficial ; but nothing is more ſo, than walking flowly till 
the Patient is moderately weary, and uſing frequent Fric- 
<< tions, eſpecially of the inferior Parts, either in the Sun, or 
„ before a Fire, both by one's ſelf, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
others, till an Eruption of Sweat is produc'd.” 
Cautions and Admonitions to be obſerv'd in Practice. 


Acrid Purgatives, ſuch as Jalap, . Gamboge, Coloquintida, 
Elaterium, and Spurge, as alſo draſtic Emetics, eſpecially 
thoſe prepar'd of Antimony, are, in this Diſorder, to be 
avoided with the utmoſt Care, ſince they more effectually diſ- 
or | las to Spaſms: But in that Species of 
Vor. — 


Sondes of the Prime Nag ani other Parts; are carried off cathieQic ARthnta, where the Breaſt is full bf ſerous and viſeid. 
Urine. - Waſhing the Feet is, alſo, of ſingular Service, by 
inviting the arthritic and gouty Ma 


Humours, I generally, with great Succeſs, exhibit ſmall Quan- 
tities of emetic Tartar, in Conjunction with an Infuſion of 
Manna, in order to reſtore ſuch a of Strength to the 


weaken'd Lungs, as may enable them to reſiſt the ſtagnant 
Juices. In Caſes of this Nature, well · corrected Sulphur of 
Antimony is, alſo, highly beneficial : Squills, in like manner, 


cautiouſly | exhibited, are, in this Diſorder hi y extol'd, as 
productive of the happieſt Effects, both by their inciding and 
reſolyent Virtues. an Accpunt of &o Kermes Mineral, 


under the Article ANTIMONIUM, | | | 
It is a common, but a monſtrous and pernicious Piece of 
Practice, to attempt the Removal of thoſe cxdematous. Swel- 
ſings, — — —— an Ps by means of 
ic tives ; ſince nothing elſe can be expected from ſuch - 
a Method, but that the Patient ſhould fall a more early Victim, 
than he would have otherwiſe done, Repelling Plaiſters, 
and ſuch as dry up and conſolidate Ulcers of the Legs, are alſo- 
ighly injurious in aſthmatic Caſes, Nor are the Laconic Baths, 

with Spirit of Wine, always to be us'd with Safety 3 becauſe 
they dry the Body too much, and the Tumors. But we 
may at once, with more Safety and Benefit, uſe dry Foment- 
ations, and diſcutient z exhibiting, at the ſame time, in- 
ternally, Diaphoretics mix'd with Antiſpaſmodics. Diuretics 
may alſo be ſafely and advantageouſly us'd; and pretty acrid 


Clyfters _ | 

eneſection ought never to be inſtituted during the Paroxyſm 
of an Aſthma, fince, by that means, the Diſorder becomes 
worſe, and more obſtinate ; nor in the Intervals of the Pa- 
roxyſms will it be of any Ann, except in that Species of 
Aſthma which ariſes either from a Redundance, or preternatural 
Thickneſs, of the Blood, in Conjunction with a Polypus of the 
Heart ; or from a Suppreſſion of accuſtomed Evacuations of 
Blood: In which Caſes, Veneſection about the Equinoxes, 
with a prophy lactic Intention, is highly ient, But 'tis to 
2 Cl 5 in an to di pel the Flatulencies, 

render the oluble, is always, with great Advan 
* — Veneſettion. : jo _ 

ot mine aters, ially in the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, as alſo the Kids, which ou t to be uſed =— | 
of ſingular Advantage, both for the Prevention and Cure 
this Diſorder ; ch when ariſing from a ſcorbutic Caco- 
chymy, an Infarction of the Viſcera, or a Suppreſſion of cri- 
tical Evacuations of Blood, On the contrary, when the 
Diſeaſe is become inyeterate, when polypoſe Concretions are 
already form'd in the Heart, or when a Dropſy of the Breaſt 
is brought on, the Drinking of theſe accelerates the Death of 
the Patient, as I have found in various Inſtances ; for, in 
Patients of this Kind, we find at once a ſurpriſing Relaxation 
of the Solids, and Obſtructions of the Viſcera ; for which 
Reaſon, theſe mineral Waters cannot paſs duly through the 
EmunRories, but, ſtagnating in different Places, not only 
increaſe the extravaſated Serum in the Breaſt, but alſo produce 
new Tumors or Swellings in various Parts, 

Greater Dependence is juſtly to be had on the external Uſe 
of hot Baths, eſpecially of ſuch as are not of an aſtringent, 
calcareous, and chalybeate Quality, but rather of thoſe whoſe 
Waters are ſubtile, light, and impregnated with a certain 
alcaline Salt. In Caſes of this Nature, I have ſeen very happy 
Effects produc'd by the Waters of Toeplitz and Piperen, ſince, 
by their relaxing and emollient Virtues, they ſurpriſingly ſoften 
and ſolace the rigid Fibres, and, at the ſame time, render 
Perſpiration more free and copious. But in Caſes where po- 
lypoſe Concretions, or extravaſated Waters, are ſuf; 9 

ſe are by no means to be uſed. It is alſo to be obſerv'd, 
that, Baths are of far more Efficacy for the Prevention, than 
for the Cure, of Aſthmas. 

In a cachectic State, accompany'd with an Aſthma, Diuretics 
are found to be highly beneficial : Thus Johannes Rhodius, i 
Lib. 3. Obſervat. 27. aſſures us, that an Aſthma of this Kind 
was cur'd in twenty-four Hours, by an Evacuation of thirty- 
ſeven Pints of Urine. With reſpect to Diuretics, Baglivi, in 
his Obſervations, has the following Words: I have often 
© obſery'd, that in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, Nature herſelf in- 
% dicates the Propriety of conveying the peccant Matter to 
„ the urinary Pa z for tis obvious, that there is a ſen- 
<«< ſible and manifeſt Conſent between the Legs, the Pude 
c and the Breaſt. But Diuretics, was god of lixivial 
«© acid Salts, are not ſafe in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, becauſe 
«© they excite Coughs, and exaſperate the Diſorder.” On the 
contrary, Powder of Millepedes, Preparations of 1 
-moderately ſpirituous, but ſufficiently alcalia d, Eflence of 
2 
the aperient „ and Fernelius's Syrup e 7 s, 
powerfully provoke Urine, whilſt, at the ſame time, oy ate 
not in the leaſt injurious to the tender Membranes of the 


In ſpaſmodic Afthmas, y'd with Cardialgias, as 
alſo in thoſe ariſing from Strictures of the Diaphragm, I have 
3 that demulcent and — — proc 
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par'd of the recent Fats of Animals, the Fat of a Capon ſub- 


tiliz'd by the Heat of the Sun, and the Emplaſtrum Barbe- 
rignain, enrich'd with Soap and Camphire, are far more 
than hot and ſpirituous Subſtances. 

In the Prevention, as well as in the Cure, of an Aſthma, the 
Force and Efficacy of other Medicines is excellently afliſted by 
the Air ; which, the more pure, fine, and ſerene it is, the 
greater Relief it affords the Patient. Every one knows, that 
this Diſorder is remarkably increas'd only by a Co_—_— the 
Weather. The Antients, in this, as well as in other Diſeaſes, 
accounted the Air a Circumſtance of the laſt Moment and 
Importance. Thus Celius Aurelianus, Chronic. L. 3. C. 1. 
inſorms us, That in caſe of Stricture, tis expedient the 
4% Patients ſhould be lodg'd in a Place moderately light and 
% wart; that they ſhould uſe Abſtinence till the third Day, 
« and be kept in a State of Reſt both with reſpe& to Body 
« and Mind; appl ing, at the ſame time, to the Neck and 
6 , fine 25 bool, ſoak'd in ſweet warm Oil.“ 

In order to corroborate the nervous Parts of the Breaft, and 
ent Aſthmas, | beſides the — cold, but pure and 
leh Water, nothing is more beneficial than the Country Air, 
ch Baglivi recommends in the following Words: In 

4% jnveterate Aſthmas, whether of the humoral or convulſive 
« Kind, I order the Patient to retire to the Country Air, and 


to frequent Fields under Tillage. He ought, therefore, to 


« follow the Labourer, walk in the Furrow, and draw in 
«© the nitrous, ſaline, and ſulphureous Exhalations, ariſing 
« from the freſh-turn'd Glebes of Earth. The Tone of the 
« Lings, weaken'd by a long-protrafted Diſeaſe, is, by 
«<< the nitrous and faline Subſtance + of the central Heat of 
« the Earth, corroborated, ſtrengthen'd, and reſtor d; by 
« which means the Circulation of the Blood is freely carried on 
« through the minute Veſſels of the Lungs, and the Diſeaſe 


„„ remov'd,” 


Both in the Relief and Cure of an Aſthma, it is a Circum- 
ſtance of great Moment, what Kind of L__ the Patient 
drinks. All Ales, and eſpecially that prepar'd of Wheat, are 
in this Caſe to be condemn'd. As rich and generous Wine 
creates an Ebullition of the Blood, it muſt of courſe increaſe 
the —_— of the Humours, the Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, 
and the Difficulty of Breathing ; eſpecially in Patients of a 
plethotic Habit. As Wine of an aqueous Nature, ſuch as that 

roduc'd on the Banks of the M:/ette and Neckar, when recent, 
ill calculated for corroborating the Fibres of the Stomach, 
and, conſequently, for promoting Digeſtion ; ſo it produces 
Flatulences, eſpecially in hypochondriacal Patients. In aſthma- 
tic Caſes, the moſt proper Liquor I have hitherto found, is 
old Rheniſh Wine, mix'd with three or four Parts of pure 
Spring-water, or of the Selteran Waters. Beſides, Infuſions, 
by way of Tea, prepar'd of Hyſſop, Paul's-betony, Garden 
Crowfoot, Ground-ivy, Liquorice-root, the Tragus [Sea- 
grape], and the Flowers of the Daiſy, are highly beneficial in 
all Aſthmas, from whatever Cauſe they may ariſe. 

Such Subſtances as are too ſweet, or prepar'd with Sugar or 
Honey, are in every Species of Aſthma, but more eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſerous and hypochondriacal Kind, to be carefully 
abftain'd from; fince, by injuring the Tone of the Stomach, 
they deſtroy Digeſtion, and, by that means, = a Foundation 
for the Generation of Flatulences. Frederic Hoffman. 

Other Authors mention ſome "Things omitted by Hoffman in 
the preceding Treatiſe, and differ widely from him in many 
Circumſtances, relative to the Method of Cure. Thus, in that 
Species of Aſthma which is call'd 7diopathic, and which is a 
difficult Refpiration, ariſing either from ſome Imperſection of 
the Lungs, or ſomething of a noxious and peccant Quality 
contain'd in them, the celebrated Pitcairn orders the following 
Meaſures to be taken. | | 

If the Aſthma is highly dangerous, that is, if the Difficulty 
of Breathing is ſo great, that the Patient runs a os of 
being ſuffocated before Purgatives can be exhibited, and pro- 
duce the deſign'd Effects, a Vein is always to be open'd ; be- 
cauſe Veneſection never fails to leſſen the Paroxyſm, relieve the 
Patient, and afford a due Time for providing and exhibiting 
other Remedies. If a ſudden Rarefaction of the Blood, or a 
Plethora, under which Word I comprehend a Suppreſſion of 
any accuſtom'd Evacuation of Blood, ſhould either produce 

accompany an Aſthma of this Kind, *tis abſolutely neceſ- 

the Patient ſhould be blooded ; fince, in this Caſe, Ve- 
ection removes the Diſorder. 

In all Caſes where this Diforder is neither produc'd nor 
accompany'd by a Plethora, a Vomit muſt always be exhibited 
at the Beginning ; ſince, by the Concuffion of the Body, it 
derives the peccant Matter from the Lungs ; as it does in a 
ſenſible Manner from the Glands of the Eyes, the Noſtrils, 
and (Huy Das 7 is 3 893 — on 1 1 but 

uently repeated, till the delign” : 
wi wth on account of my og Experience of the Virtues 
of antimonial tions, I prefer them to all other Emetics ; 
et, in this Cafe, I recommend between a Dram, and half an 
Dies; or a whole Qunce, of Tobacco-leaves, boil'd in fix 
: ; 2 


. 


DYS 


Ounces of Bpring · water, till the Liquor is redac'd to four; 
This Liquor, when exprefs'd, ſtrain'd, and edulcorated with 
Sugar, is a ren beneficial Vomit. Half of the DecoQtion 
may be taken at firſt ;-after which, the Patient is to wait till 
he vomits ; but, if it ſhould not produce this Effect, he is to 
take the other Half, drinki at the ſame time, either warm 
Water, ſmall Beer, or Beer Poſſet-drink. - : Lacs 
If after the Vomit, or even when that Circumſtance has been 
neglected, the Strength of the Patient ſhouid be found low and 
impair'd, a Purgative of the Juice of common Orrice · root, or 
ons eren is to yo x in the Interval of 
aroxyſms ; or owing Pills, with a proper Addition 

of Mercurius Dulcis, may, wi — A be us d: 


Take of Gum-ammoniac, Diagrydium, and Reſin of Tal p, 
each half a 8 5 of the clan Salt of 28 e 


Grains; and of Elixir Proprietatis, a Quantity ſuffici 
for forming a Maſs of Pills to be bn oo 


Once every Day, on which the Patient is not purg'd; or at 
leaſt when the Codes of Purging is at an End, — — 
hibit alternately the Juice or — of twenty-five or thirty 
live Millepedes in four Ounces of Spaniſh or Rheniſh Wine, or 
one Scruple of Gum Ammoniac, diffoly'd in two Ounees of 
warm Penyroyal-water. | «te, 

But to theſe I preſer half a Dram of Spetma-ceti, exhibited 
in warm Wine or Ale; for this Medicine is of ſo great Ef- 
Cacy in preventing the Paroxyſm, that, next to Veneſection, 
it deſerves the higheſt Encomiums z/ and, in weak Conſtitu- 
tions, is even to be prefer'd to it. Next to this, I eſteem the 
expreſs'd Juice, or an Infuſion of Millepedes; then Gum 
Ammoniac, diffolv'd in Aqua Vita, or any ſpirituous Water: 
The next in Efficacy are, the Flowers of Renzoin, any volatile 
Salt, either difſolv'd or dry, and the Powder of Millepedes. 
All theſe Medicines are proper during the Paroxyſin. 

Great Advantage is alſo perceiv*'d from a Decoction of the 
Wood and Bark of Guaiacum and Saffafras, or of the Root 
of the greater Burdock, in Spring-water. Nor is any Me- 
dicine more effectual than Ale, impregnated with Millepedes ; 
ten or more of which, taken alive, and gently bruiſed, and 
bound up in a Cloth, are to be allow'd for Pint of fer- 
menti ns vi 1 is to be uſed as the Patient's ordi- 
nary 3 or let a ſufficient Quanti of the following 
Tincture be exhibited : * * 


Take of 8 Wine, one Pint; of the Flowers of Sut- 
phur, two ; and of the volatile Salts of Hartſhorn 
and Amber, each two Scruples : Let them ftand in Di- 


ſtion for four Days. This was the Secret of the cele- 
brated Willis. | 


Sir John Floyer was afflicted with an Aſthma from the ſeven» 
teenth Year of his Age to'the Time of his Death, which hap- 
pen'd when he was conſiderably above ſourſcore. As he had 
read more than moſt Gentlemen of his Profeflion, his own 
Diſorder, and others which he attended, afforded him infinite 
Opportunities of comparing the Phaznomena of this Diſeaſe, 
with what he found in Authors; and, as he has taken notice of 
many Circumſtances relative to Practice, I ſhould adviſe the 
Reader to conſult his Book on an Aſthma, which is too long 
to be inſerted in this Place. : 

DYSRACHITE, dJvoezyizx. The Name of a Plaifter 
deſcrib'd in Galen's Treatiſe de Comp. Medic, per Genera, 
— 5 ap. 3. and recommended for Fiſtulas and callous 

nuſes. | 

DYSTHANATOS, r. from Ib, importing Dif- 
ficulty ; and 94rz7&., Death. This Adjective is apply'd to 
any — which either induces or prognoſticates a laborious 
and painful Death ; or it is apply'd to a Perſon who dies a lin- 
gering or painful Death. UE.” 

DYSTHERAPEUTOS, Jus from Jr, import- 
ing Difficulty ; and dee, to heal, Difficult to heal, 
DYSTHESIA, dvobecoir from Judt li, to be uneaſy ; 
Moroſeneſs, or * under Diſtempers. Lok 

DYSTHRAUSTOS, d'u#ezvs&+ from Joe, importing 
Difficulty ; and dende, to break; not eaſily broken. ; 

DYSTHYMIA, from vs, importing Uneafinefs ; and 
2 the Mind; Anxiety, Deſpondence, or Dejection of 


ind. 
DYSTOCHIA, from dug, i ing Difficulty ; and 
rixro, to bring forth Young 3 difficult ae, or bi 
NO YSTCECHIASIS _ 
» Sorergiaons* from e, imparting bad; 
and roix@-, Order; an irregular Diſpoſition of the Hairs in 
the Eye-lids. Caſtellus Nom Ver | e "wa 
DYSTROS, e- The | Macedonian Name for the 
Month of March. It occurs in Aetius, Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 3. 


788 Won! 
D TA, Svovee* from Jie. importing painful ; and dm, 
Urine : It implies a rendering of the Uri W 
| cat 


2 * 8 
—— 


The antient Greeks, as we are. told by Gels Gi 3 
in 6. Epid. T, 40. had but one Character, hie 


H, to expreſs their Epfilon and Eta, or « hort, „* 
: He makes the ſame Obſervation. on the O, Omikron, 
a, Omega, which were formerly, he ſays, exprefs'd alſo 
by one Character. And this Multiplication of Let 


ters, he ob- i 


* 1 
. 


bn 
in Chien Wine, and then carefully 


Trityration, paſs it 1 a — 


£ — 1 — 
WE unbak'd, earthen — till it 


ſerves, has been the Occaſion of Multitudes of Errors in Cops 3 


Tranſcribers, by making Permutations of the Letters, contrary 
to the Senſe of Authors. 


K 2 — er ways oils 6 


For the Signification of E in the chymical Alphabet, ſee laris, ſou 
SE wlic ibus, BLACK-WODD 455 
EBEL. The Seed of Sage, or of Juniper. Ruland, Li "y . & Ebenus nominatur, Rai 
_ EBENUS ATFHIOFI A, Offic, Palma Hairg, - Park. of Opinion, that this is he 
Theat. 1667. * Er bine ſa, C. Pin. $597, the — t is diſputed, at preſent; what 
Raii Hiſt. 2- 1363 · P + 277: Phytog. 10g. * of the Antients ; ſome; taking it for a Species of as the Edan 
tota ſpinoſa maar, E you » Cat. Jam, 17 243 others of Guaiacym, others of Cytiſus : 
Hiſt. 2. 119. Palma Bro fend sf fr Piſ. 1 2698.) Species of Wood found in the of Joi 
r | Mechanics; one imported from the Raft 


129. Palma Partoricenſis, 15 


ra, alma 4 52 
Nth , je Hara R Mur ab 1555 


bus Eg Its Wood, which is black, and of a 
—_—_— and ſold Sybliance, is us'd. Plulenet, deſcribing 


the Tree, fays, that its Wood is like black Marble and ſinks Blancarg, 


in Water like lon, 
There are two Species of Ebony in Uſe among Mechanics ; 


but whether either of them be the true and genuine Ebony of 
the Antients, remains a Controverſy. Dieſcarides deſcribes 
two Species: The firſt, be ſays, Þ brought from Ethiepia, 
« is black, and has no Veins interſpers d; is ſmoath like po- 
4c liſh'd Horn: When broken, a of a denſe and cloſe 
„ Subſtance ; and has a pungent aſte, with an Aſtringency. as 
« The other Sort comes from Indin, is interſpers'd with white 
« and yellow Lines, E but the firſt Species is the 
& beſt.” Pliny, in his Wenn of it, ſays, ** It was a 
„rare Tree, and grew in the Cy between Siexe, the 
% Limit of the Empire in Egypt Meros in Ethiopia, 
« which produced no Eb, but thoſe of the Palm- 
« kind. gien ſays that it will not flame, but will, haw- 
« ever, burn; vuring — it emits a pleaſant Smell. There 
« are two Species : rare Ebony, which i is the beſt, * 
4 to A l Maag Tons is without I 
© black and very pleaſant to ight, in its 
0 2 Penny's ; cs chr pct e. reſembling 
Cytiſus, grows in all Parts 
oy us Offic, C. 1 7. br 1. 394. Jonſ. Dendr. 
27 Hiſtor. 2. * lenum ſrve icum, 
EBON 


Lignum Indi 


rec, ſays Dale, — Camellus, to be the true 

Indian — + the Antients : It is a bacciferqus or Berry- © 

bearing Tree, with Leaves of the Size of theſe of thę Walnut · tree. 

| —_ makes ſeven Species of Ebony, the firſt of which is 
the Eberius Anh , laſt deſcribed under that Title. 

The Part in Uſe is the Heart, or medullary Subſtance, of 
the Wood, which is black, and 1 hard. Ebony, by 
al the Aments, 12 A 

awder ot it, „is reparted to a Specific 
Eyes; and the Wos, triturated with Paſſum, to cure Dim- 
neſs-of Sight, Zacutus 85 foe it is of Service in ſlatulent 
Convullions. ny Of" coredes ſays, has an exterſive 
Virtue in cleanſing the Eye, from whatever dark- 
r 2 — 12 

in the Eyes : If it be uſed inftead of a Stane in I riturations 
22 a theſe Medicines will have the better 


Duft or ICY of hangs 


the Voice.“ 


t Ingredient in Collyria is prepar d of the 
macerated a Ds Day and a Night 


ableryes, which „ hgh the oder 
or ren, America, 
very learned Botaniſt Sir Hons Shane 
Uſe in Medicine, we ſhall ſay no more concerning it. 

BISCUS. A Name 


Dale? | 
the ALTH. 84, which lee; 


EBRIECATUM, A Term w'd by Parace{ſur, to expreſs 
or Depravation of ; as it happens during 


þ 7c rea Cale/ts in the ſame Authar, ſeems to got 
ſuch a divine Enthuſiaſm, or Inſpiration, as the 8iby/s amo 
the Antients boaſted of; and, amon the Modarns, the Fre 
Prophets, and many other Hora Paracelſut himſeli, 
ir ſhould ſeem, — to be under ſome ſuch Influence; 
But it is pay ying Heaven à very indifferent Compliment, ta 
attribute unintelligible Nonſenſe, ſuch as 4 utters m_ 
drunk or mad, to divine Inſpiration. 
SET AS, N 8 
the Aphori crates, ; 
which reſpects Ebriety, and is thus expreſ d: If n 
© Perſon loſe his Voice on a ſudden, he dies in Convulſions, 
% unleſs a Fever ſeizes him, or his Voice returns at the 
* off of the drunken Fit. Here Galen obſerves, *« Kl 
„is uſusl with „ AM to call thoſe who labour under a 
«6 Serra, by ame of den, 5* mute 25 of 
* Get, Ce lays; ins ie Infankpi- 
<< lity and Immobility of the whole 1277 which Diſpoſition 
* is, by Fi A* woe denominated from one of its 
© maſt remar ar ms. He names ng particular Tima 
« for the Solution of the drunken Diſordet, becauſe none can 
7 * n'd, ſince all are not circumſcribed b ne ſame 
ſure : Some recover their Senſes the next 
4 the Night following, and ſome not till the 2 


6 7 to the Quantity and Strength of the 


„ (Liquor); ed the Norms or Perſ who drinks i for 
9 as the mY Manes require dg - why in 
21 Ade Bae, ſo it is with Drink; 1 —_ , there- 
„fore, to be perfectly acquainted with the Nature of the 
<4 Perſon, or obſerve bs Time when he comes to himdalf ; 
bay 8 that Term, he is free from a Fever, and has not 
"Though . 

„ ſays Froſper mus, in n is. as 
_— Ora? can neither abſolutely d, nor 
— ids yet we have known ſeveral drunken Perſons, whog 
after — a — and a ee * 2 neyer 

Pre 


more revived, 
See _ 


EBRON, 


- EBRON, Paradiſe, in the Phraſe of Paracelſus 4 that is, 
the Place inhabited by our firſt Parents, / | 
EBSEMECH. Langius, in his 'Hormonia Chymica, ufes 
this Word to expreſs Quickſilver, ſublim'd from Camber, per- 
meaning Cinnabar. "3s 
EBULLITIO, Ebullition. This is, 9 a violent 
mw. 417 of Boiling, till the Liquor bubbles. the Chymi 
apply it, analogically, to the Bubbling of any Fluid during 
erveſcence or Fermentation. . 
EBULUS. A Name for the 
Elder; See SAMBUCUS, | 
EBUR, Ivory. See ELETHAsS. 
ECAPATLI. A Name for the Senna Orientalis ; fruti- 
coſa ; Saphera difta. ; 
ECBOLICA, from *«Cdaro, to caſt out. Forcing Medi- 
cines, which forward Delivery ; or Medicines whi cauſe 
Abortion. | 8 
ECBRASMATA, l from c edo, to caſt out, 
as the Sea does the Wreck of a Ship; or from peu, to be 
very hot. Fiery Puſtules breaking out, on the Surface of the 
y. Galen, Paulus Mgineta, Virgil calls theſe Ardentes 
Papule, Georg. 3. V. 564. and repreſents them as the Effects 
of wearing Cloths made of the Wool of Sheep, that dy'd of a 
Murrain he there deſcribes. 


Sambucus Humilis, Dwarf 


ECBYRSOMATA, uf from gupon, a Skin. 
Eminences or Protuberances of the Bones at the Joints, 


which appear thro* the Skin. Galen. | 
ECCATHARTICA, from xada/ye, to purge. Accord- 
ing to Gorreus, Eccathartics are Remedies, which, apply to 
the Skin, the Pores : But, in general, they are underſtood 
to be Deobſtruents ; but ſometimes imply expectorating Me- 
dicines ; and, at others, ſimply, Purgatives. 

ECCHYLOMA, «xxvawpz* from Xva%, Juice. An 
— Ecchylofis implies Extraction, or the making an 
Extra 
ECCHYMATA, Aida · from d, to pour out. 
The ſame as ECBRASMATA., 

—— or ECCHYMOMA, digen 4 
dux uh from &, to pour out; or, perhaps, from &, 
without; and N uice, or Humour. A Diſorder of the 
ſuperficial Parts of the Body, which happens, when by a Con- 
tuſion the capillary Veſſels are broken, and their contain'd 
Fluids extravaſated ; which, ſtagnating, change the natural Co- 
lour of the Part, to brown, hvid, or black. The Ztiology 
of an Ecchymoſis, and its Diſtinction from a Sugillation, s 
ſpecify*d under the Article ConTusa, which ſee. 

ECCLISIS, iu · from &uxaive, to bend, or turn aſide. 
In Hippocrates, Lib. de Articulis, it imports a Receſſion of a 
Bone from its proper Situation ; that is, A Luxation, 

ECCOPE, <@ ori: from xin]o, to cut; Exciſion, or Cut- 
ting out; rly of a Bone in a fractur'd Skull. Galen. 

ECCO EUS, e*narord;s* of the ſame Derivation with the 
preceding Word. A chirurgical Inſtrument us'd by the An- 
tients for the fame Purpoſes, as the modern Surgeons employ 
a Lenticular, or Raſpatory. It was a Knife for cutting out 
Bones, particularly of the Head ; and for raſping or ſcraping 
down morbid Eminences. 

ECCOPROTICA ; from xirzy®-, 2 Mild Cathar- 
tics, whoſe Operation extends no farther than the inteſtinal 
Tube, and whoſe Contents only they evacuate. 

ECCRINOLOGICA ; from seu, to ſecrete, or ſepa- 
rate: That Part of Medicine which relates to the Doctrine 
of Excretions, or the Diſcharge of Excrements out of the 


Body. . 

ECCRISIS, axel. An Excretion of excrementitious or 
morbid Matter, * of the Emunctories, as it happens in 
a perfect Cri/is. Matter, thus excreted, is, alſo, ſome- 
times call'd by that Name. 

ECDORA, ee from io, to excoriate; Excoriation 
in general ; and, particularly, of the Urethra, in P. Am- 
MANNus, 

ECDORIOS, te. of the fame Derivation as the pre- 
ceding Word. An Epithet for cauſtic or eſcharotic Medi- 
cines, which have the Power of excoriating the Parts, to which 


= are apply'd: ; 
:CHECOLLON, *xixaam> from xiaae, Glue. A glu- 
tinous, tenacious, and adheſive Topic, or external Medicine. 

ECHEL. The Sun. Laurentius Ventura, de Ratione con- 
ficiendi Lap. Philoſoph. 

ECHELION, «4a. The Name of a certain Plant. 
The Word occurs in Nicolaus Myrepſus, Set. 8. C. 56. But 
it is not known what Plant he means, unleſs it be, as Fuchſiut 


conjectures, the Echium. | 
2 The Fiſh call'd Rxmora, or Sea- 


CHINEIS, un. 
Lampry, See RemoRa. | 
: ECHETROSIS, i4Tewers, The Name by which Hi 
crates calls the white ny, in his Treatiſe de Natura 
liebri, and in the firſt de Morbis Mulierum. | 
_ECHIDNA, xv. The Viper. See VIr ERA. 
ECHNIDES, xvid in Hippecrates, ſeem to be a ſmall 


0 
* 


ifts This Water-thiſtle is of à cold and aftri 


EC H 


He e which he makes frequent Uſe in 
his Treatiſes on the re and Diſeaſes of Women ; or elſe 
Sea-thiſtles, call'd by him (Lib. tel yuraix- pus.) TelConu was 
exhardaimy and much us'd in Purgations of the Womb. The 
ſame in Athenexs are called x7 and Axe, from their 
being thick-ſer with Prickles, like the Zchinus, or Hed ; 
t ' 

therefore, effectual in Inflammations and warm Sr 
Lib. 8. Simpl. Med. The +*xivS- is, alſo, an Herb, Lib. 6. 
Med. Simpl. called, alſo, ler- and, by the Latim, Ocymum 


- aquaticum-z-. whoſe Fruit is a Repellent, and a Drier, and, 


32 accommodated to Defluxions. The Body of the 
Sea, as well as the Land Echinus, is of an exterſive and digeſt- 
ive Quality, Cornarius, for ui ec, in Hippecrates, reads 
ids, and expounds it of the Fruit of the Lentiſk-tree. 
Lalvus renders it, Quernos erinaceos, ** Oaken Hedghogs ; ”* 
perhaps becauſe *xivw, in Hefychius, are ſaid to be Ju © 
xUT]ago, the Cups of Acorns.” So in Lib. Stel Yu. quo. 
for ix i Cornarius read xi, (the Leaves) of the Lentiſk- 
tree: ii in Heſychjus, is alſo the Fruit of the Plane- 
tree, and a Kind of Pom ate: ix, alſo, in H; ates 
ſignifies a great wide-mouth'd Pot. There are ſeveral other 
Significations of the Word in Grammarians, which would be 
c erk SEEDS n » 
z of Echinu, a fuch 
Seeds of Plants as are prickl and rough. 8 4 — 
ECHINOMELOCA OS. A Name for the Meleca- 
los Indice Occidentalis ;, and for the Melocattos ; Americana; 


minor. 

ECHINOPHTHALMIA ; from i», a Hedgbog 
and sen, an Inflammation of the Eye. 'An Inflam- 
_— of thoſe Parts of the Eye-lids, which are beſet with 

airs, 3 

ECHINOPHORA. 

The Calyx ca 

e x conſiſts of one quinquefid ſtellated Leaf, i 
cluding the Pedicle of the Umbella oe Fruit conſiſts of low 
echinated or prickly Gon, containing one long Seed. ' 

Brerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, - 

Echinophora ; Paſtinacz folio, 7. 656. Paſftinaca, Ecbino- 


phora, Apula, 1 — Col. 3 w_— Paſtinaca, 2 is, 
anouſttfolta u echmato.” C. - 151. ECHINO- 
P KA H A PARSNIP-LEAF. , A 


Boerb. Ind. alt. Vol. 1. p. 64. 
I don't find any medicinal Virtues attributed to this o” 


EcHinoPoDA Cretenſibus. J. B. Echinopoda frutex' C 
2 4 Geniſta-ſpartium * — 2 
aculeis er junctis, floribus luteis, C. B. An Scorpi 
ſecundus, Glas . 22 


This ſmall thorny Buſh grows up with many thorny green 
Sprigs and Branches, ſet cloſe together, —4 — three 
Prickles, or Thorns, growing together; and is ſeldom ſeen to 
have any Leaves there, becauſe fall away fo quickly 
( Alpinus faith it never beareth any). Flowers hereof grow 
at the Tops of the Branches in great Plenty, (but Alpinus 
denies it, and ſays, it bears but very few) are yellow, whereof 
the Bees never taſte, ſtanding in whiti Huſks, a little 
hoary all over, and theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Pods, with 
very ſmall Seeds in them. This is very tender to keep, not 
enduring any cold Place, Summer or Winter. 

It not only grows in Crete, but in the Iſland of Chios, and 


all over Greece. 

ECHINOPUS. 

The Characters are; 

It has the Appearance of a Thiſtle; the Leaves in 
alternate Order: The Floſcules conſiſt of one ſmall fiſtulous 
Leaf, divided into five Segments, which are rolled outwards ; 
theſe grow on the Top of the Ovary, within its downy 
Crown ; and are coll into one ſpherical, echinated, or 
prickly Head, without a common Calyx, or Crown, to ſur- 
round them. The Ovary ariſes out of a Calyx, conſiſting of 
many ſmall ſcaly Leaves, and is of a cylindrical Form, ad- 
orned with a downy Crown. All theſe Parts being cloſely and 


denſely compacted, adhere to an Axis, fo as to form one 


ſpherical Head. | 
2 — takes notice of five different Species of this 
4 | | | 
1. Echinopus ; major, J. B. 3. 69. Tourn. In/t. 463. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 135. — ag ie? Bam Gab. 351. 
Scabioſa Cardui folio, 1 — elatior, Herm. Cat. 539. 
Carduus globoſus, Ger. 990. 1151. Carduus Spheroce- 
How —_ 1 — B. 38 5 Raii Hiſt. 1. 383. Hiſt. 
Non. 3. 163. Carduus ocepbalus.' fue globoſus major 
Park. Parad. 332. Ln ir wn of 
This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Summer. 
The Parts us'd in Medicine are the Root and Seed. The Root, 


a — a . at the Noſe, and is given 
c 
Crocodilion 


E C H 


Crocadilion is deſcrib'd by Diaſcorides 18 the Ap- 
PRE the black Chameleon, to in Woods, to 
<< have a long, ſmooth, and ſomewhat Root, and an 
4 acrimonious Smell, like Na/ſturtium.” But what is the 


Plant here meant, though there be ſeveral in Botanic Writets 
call'd by that Name, is not eaſy to determine. Some will have 
it to be the Carline Thiſtie, others Ergo ; who are both con- 
futed by Matthiolus, whoſe Reaſons are here omitted for the 
ſake of Brevity. Andreas Lucnna, the Authors of the Ad. 
verſaria, and Lobel, in his Obſervations, give the Name of 
Crecodilien to the Plant here exhibited ; to whoſe Authority, 
ſays Dale, at preſent, I ſubmit my Opinion, becauſe it ſeems 
beſt to agree with the Deſcription above given. Dale. 

Borg ov Lens i 

. Carduus, us, latifolius aris, flore albo, 

"BP. abr. Var GREATER DWARF GLOBE: 
THISTLE, WITH WHITISH FLOWERS. 

3. Echinopus; major; flore candido, ſtaminibus in medio 
cœruleis, T. 463. Carduus, Spherocephalus, latifolius, wul- 
garis, flore laminibus in medio carruleis, C. B. P. 381. Var. 

4. inopus ; folio acanthi aculeati tenuiter laciniato 3; flore 
albo, Boerh. Ind. A. 135. Spina alba, Offic. Spina alba qui- 
buſdam capite thine, F B. 3. 71. Acantha Caucas frve Spina 

„Chab. 351. Carduus globoſus acutus, Ger. Emac. 1151. 
Carduus Spheracephalus acutus minor, l Carduus 8 
rocephalus capitulo longis ſpinis armato, C. B. 382. Hiſt, Oxon. 

. 163. Rai Hiſt. 1. 


383. Echinopus Creticus capite magno acu- 
to, T. Coroll. Scabioſa acanthoides conglobato — 
7 = 2 Hax. Almag. 333. PRICELY GLOBE- 


This Plant is cultivated with us in the Gardens of the 
Curious, and flowers in Summer. The Root and Seed are 
uſed in Medicine; the Root is effectual in the Ceeliac Paſſion, 

rovokes Urine, and in a Decoction cures the Toath-ach ; the 
Sceds help Convulſions in Infants, and the Bites of Serpents. 


e 
Spina alba of Dioſcorides is deſcrib'd ** to have the 
< Leaf of the white Chameleon, but narrower and whiter, 
„and ſomewhat rough and prickly, a Stalk above two Cubits 
<< high, and as big as a Man's Thumb, or bigger, whitiſh, and 
<< hollow, bearing on its Top a prickly Head, like that of the 
«© Echinus marinus, but leſs, and of an oblong Figure. The 
«© Flowers are purple, and the Seed like that of the Cnicus, 
<< only rounder,” 

This Plant is alſo controverted, and has exerciſed the Wits 
of ſome learned Men, and divided them into Parties. An- 
Sw and 85 aſſert it __ be the ſame we have 2 
pecify d, whoſe Opinion ſeems probable, as agreei 
with the Deſcription; for which Reaſon we have beltow'd 
a upon it. Dale. * 
BY © in minor; annuus; capite magno, 7. g 
Cakes S 3 annuus minor, M. H. R. B. g44%. 
Cardui folio annua, Par. Bat. Carduus, Spherocephalus, an- 
nuus, Luſitanicus, tenuiter laciniatus, M. H. 12 164. a. LESSER 
ANNUAL GLOBE-THISTLE, WITH A LARGE 
HEAD. Beerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
The Hiſtoria Plantarum, attributed to Boerhaave, remarks, 
that theſe Plants are taken little Notice of in Medicine, but 
are balſamic and glutinous. 

ECHINUS is the prickly Head-or Cover of the Seed or 
Top of any * 5 — om its 3 3 
_ EcHinvs, Offic. Jonſ. „39. Aldrov. de 403. 
Bellon. de Aquat. — 7 9h = 
Lift. Hiſt. A. A. 1 


84. Charlt. 62. Echinus marmus, 

Mer. Pin. 192. Echinus major, Geſn. 
Aquat. 350. Echinus Ovarius, Riolan. 1. 578. Echinus Ova- 
rius rotularis dictus, ſubflaveſcens, viginti Bis, quarum decem e 
papillis, & alias decem e tranſverſis lineolis conflate ſunt, in- 
terſtitia ſtriarum, punttulis mmimis occupantibus, Long. Hiſt, 
Lap. 124. Tab. 35. Echinus Cidaris milliaris baſi pulvinata ; 
rarioribus & minoribus eminentiis, Klein. Echinod. 17. Tab. 2. 
C. D. Echinus Ovarius ſecundus, Mort. North. 231. Tab. 10. 
Fig. 3. Echinus Ovarius, Plot. Hiſt. Oxon. 107. Tab. 5. n. 
5. Lift. Hiſt, A. A. 222. Tab. 7. n. 23. Echinus ex alters 
parte planus, ex alterd ET ICUS aſcens, aculeorum 


77755 1 Foe? eg Ejuſd. App. 27. THE SEA 
OG. | 


It is taken in the main Sea: As to its Virtues, it is friendly 
and beneficial to the Stomach and Belly, and provokes Urine. 
The crude Shell, toaſted, is a Ingredient in Medicines for 
abſterging the Pſora ; and the Aſhes of it, burnt, cleanſe foul 
Ulcers, and repreſs proud Fleſh. Dale from Dis ſcorides. See 
EcHiniDEs. 

Ecnixos Ovarivus, Plot. Hiſt. Oxon. 126. Tab. 
4. Mort. Woodw. Attempt. Tom. x. P. 11. n. 178. 


Fink 


h B58 Tab. 10. Figs; Echinometra circinata papillis maximes, 
reyn. Sched. 55. Tab. 1. Fig. 1, 2. Echinus fpoliatus a ſpinis 
ſuis, Aldrov. Exang. Tab. 12. 


onſ. Exang. 
Echinites albo cinertus, Iii. iſt. A. A. 221. Tab. 7. n. 22. 
Echinites Ouarius ſubluteus major quinis Friis incurvatis du- 
MI - Han arum linealarum conflatis, quolibet interflitiaem 
1 OL. | k 


Leue of the Shops. See farther of it, 


EC H 


fAtriaram decem ſcutillis, religuum vero ſdatium innumeris mini. 
mit papillis os . Hiſt. Lap. Helv. 123. Tab. 35. 
F. 1. Echinites orbiculatus laticlavins mains, Luid. Lithop. 
Rite 45: n. vs: Echinites cidaris mamillate, 11. Klein. 
Echinod. 19. Tab. 7. A. Aria dimare petrificate, Scill. le 
vana 8 148. Tak, 24. An Oven *. 405 
447; Lact. de Lap. 10% THE GREAT SEA URCHIN. 
The Part in Uſe is the Glandule or Spike, call'd the Fewws- 
with its Virtues, under 

Joparcus Laris. 


Ecninus Tezxarts TRIES, See Entnacaseys, 
The Male Vi wy 


iper. 

The Characters are, # 

The Calyx is large, and divided into five long lender 
Segments. The Flower is monopetalous, cylindrical at the 
Bottom, Funnel-ſhap'd, and inflected ; the upper Part extends 
above the other, in ſuch a manner, as to form a bifd 
and a triſid Lip or Beard 3 it is furniſh'd with five Stamina, 
Men ted ; the Seeds 


are like a Viper's Head, 

1 of this Plant z which are, 

1. Echium vulgare, & B. Pin. 354: Raii Hift. 1. 498. 
Synop. 3. 277. J. B. J. 580. Hift. Oxon. 3. 440. Tourn, Inſt. 
135. Boerh. Ind. A. „„ mac. $02. Bark, Theat, 414- 
Revs. Flor. Jen. 176. . Pin, 34. Buxb. 100. Chem. 100. 
Phyt. Brit. 36. Echium, Offic. Chab. 517. Rivin. Irr. M. Dill, 
Cat. Gill. 98. VIPERS BUGLOSS; 

The lower Leaves of Vipers are pretty long and 
large, broadeſt at the End, ſomewhat round-pointed, hairy and 
rough, almoſt to Pricklineſs ; the Stalk grows to be about a 
Foot high, or more, round, rough, and prickly, having many 
ſmaller, narrower, and ted Leaves, growing alter - 
nately without Foot · ſtalks. Flowers grow in Spikes, 
curl'd inward, like a Scorpion's Tail, and opening N ; 
they are large and gaping at the Mouth, the upper Lip bei 
much longer than lower, of a blue Colour, with ſever 
red Stamina, ſtanding in hairy Calyces, in which grow four 
rough Seeds, in Shape like Vipers Heads, The Root is thick 

brown, not much branch'd, but growing deep in the 


Earth 
good for the 


The Leaves are us'd, being eſteem'd to be 
Biting of Vipers, and other venomous Creatures. Diaſcoridet 
ſays, that, if it be held in the Hand, no venomous Creature will 
come near the Perſon to ſting him for that Day. Miller's 


Bot. OF. 

Ta related with Certai ing the Virtues 
of this Plant. * Wittenbergius * ys det of the 
Powder of the dry'd Root, to be taken in Wine or Beer, for 
the Epilepſy, and unnatural Heats, A J. Bauhine, 
Dieſcorides ſays, that it cures Pains in the Loins. 

2. Echium ; Creticum; latifolium ; rubrum, C. B. P. 2 
M. H. z. * BROAD-LEAV'D CANDIA VIP 
BUGLOSS, ITH A RED FLOWER. 

3. Echium ; Creticum ; anguſtifolium ; rubrum, C. B. P. 
254. Me He 2. 441. NA ROW-LEAV'D CANDIA 

ibERs BUGLOS, WITH A RED FLOWER. _ 

4- Echium ; ſylveſtre ; hirſutum ; maculatum, C. B. P. 
254. M. H. 3. 440. ; | 

5. Echium ; . & aſperius; flore dilute 
Bat. Mop, An 440. GREAT ROUGH WIPERZ 
BUGLOSS, WITH A WER OF. A PALE PURPLE 


COLOUR. 
annuum; floſculis atro-ruben- 


9. Echium ; 
tibus, M. H. Bla. | 

7. 1 5 ; 2 3 * Boerb. P's 
4. 1 copfis, . Chab. 516. Lyc dee B. 
Fin. 256. W. Ter 518. Rail Hiſt. * ITycopſis Diaſes- 
ridis quibuſdam, J. B. # 584. Lycopſis B & Rauwolfii, 
Hiſt. Lugd. App. 28. Echium Orientale longioribus floribus, Hiſt, 
Oxon. 3. 441. Echium latiſſimo folio, Lycopfir diftum, flore dilut? 
or; Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bar. 225, W BU- 


It 2 and the Root is uſed in Medicine; 
which, as Dioſcori Gays, made into a Cataplaſm with Oil, 
is a Cure for Wounds ; and, with Polenta, cures an Eryſipelas ; 
COIN? uſed by way of Unction with Oil, it provokes. 

weat. 

There is 4 great Controverſy among Botaniſts about the. 
Lycopfe 3 ſome aſcribing that Name to one Plant, others to 

” Matthiolus, a, Dalechampius, and Caftor Da- 
rantet, will have it to be 58 and we are told 
Matthiolus, that Ruellius and Fuchfius were of the fame 

ini But Ruellivs, upon comparing the Deſcriptions of 


both Plants, aſſures us, that the L cannot be t 
as many 


lm, Herbarifts of his Time would have it to 
A takes the Echium vulgare ; Dodamaus, (in the Fr 
Edition} the ag of majus ;  Loniceus, the Buglofſum fi- 
* 'Lycopfis of Dioſcorides, For my part, 1 
7 | bt a. 


am of a different Opinion from all the above-mention'd Au- 
thors 3 and am more inclin'd 2 ee — age wp by 
Rauwolfins to be the ine Lycop/is io ſcorides, any 
of the — — whe which d by C. Baubine, 


under Name. Dale. | | 

8. Echium ; maj > & us 3 fore albo, ©. B. H. 25 
M. H. 3. 440. GREAT OUGH VIPERS BUG 
WITH A WHITE FLOWER. 
9. Echium ; folio amplifimo ; Luſitanicum, 7. 14s: 
PORTUGAL VIPERS BUGLOSS, WITH A LAR 

10. Echiumr; foliis . & villoſis, T. 136. Anchuſa, 
anguſt is, villoſis, folits, c. Muf. 2. 84. T. 78. VIPERS 
BU, LOSS, WITH NARROW HAIRY LEAVES. 

11. Echium ; annuum; folio Lithoſpermi arvenſis; flore 
cceruleo, parvo, Micheli. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vel. 1. 


1 
Aim Puchi, foe Borrage fytueftris. A Name for the 


BuGcLoss8UM SYLVESTRE, 


Echium, ſcorpivides, arvenſe. A Name for the Heliotropium ; B 


minus ; angu/tifolium ; arvenſe z ſeu hirſutum. 
Echium, ſcorpioides, paluſtre. A Name for the Heliotropium ; 
minus; anguſtifolium ; paluftre ; Ps 5 
ECHOS, es. A Sound. In crates, this frequently 
imports what the Latins call Tinnitus Aurium ; and the Eng- 
liſh, a Ringing of the Ears; a Symptom very frequent in acute 


Diſtempers. | | 
ECLAMPSIS, aa, from adure, to ſhine, is a 


Splendor, Brightneſs, or Effulgence, in 6. Epid. Se. 1. Apb. 4. 


vd, mio irAdpuis due nn, tri tin pilefonds ioxu01t 
4 as, The Flaſhes of Light, or Scintillations, [a Symptom 
of the Epilepſy, and put — 21 as he is generally 

- *© underſtood, for the eaſe itſelf } of Children, undergo 
«« Mutations, in ſome 31 at the Age of Puberty, and 
« at other Times.” The Word #za&wy:+5 is by all refer'd 
to the Epilepſy ; and they underftand by it, the Change which 
Children undergo at the Age of Puberty, when Nature ſhines 
forth, and ſparkles with freſh Luſtre, and diſplays itſelf to 
more Advantage, both with reſpe& to Strength and Under- 
ſtanding. This ſeems to be the Senſe in which the Author of 
the Medicus underſtood this Sentence, when he ſays, that 
„the Epilepſy in Children is cured by Nature, ##ad4u4aoe, 
« ſhining fon and exerting itſelf at the Age of Puberty, 
«6 when the natural Heat, by drying up the Cauſes, puts an 
1% End to the Diſeaſe by a Criſis. But, moſt probably, the 
Word ##Adp<liss was intended to fignify thofe reſplendent 
Flaſhes and Sparklings which ſtrike the Eyes of epileptic Pa- 
tients, and are call'd by Cœlius Aurelianus, Tard. Paff. Lib. 1. 
Cap. 4. Scintillarum Mice, & circuli ignei, << Scintillations, 
and fiery Circles.” Thus, Lib. 7. Epid. Hippocrates, de- 
ſcribing the Caſe of Phænix, affected with epileptical Symptoms, 
ſays, that from his Right Eye, rd moat aonvey dren exadu- 
Te id\ixa, 5+ Coruſcations, like Flaſhes of Lightning, fre- 
„ quently ſeem'd to dart forth.” The Verb «xa«umo is uſed, 
Lib. 1. 2 Se. 3. to expreſs the higheſt Degree of a 
Fever, juſt before and at the Criſis, when it is thoroughly 
kindled, and ſhines forth and ſparkles in all its Splendor, or 
excrts itſelf with its utmoſt Violence. In the ſame Senſe we 
read, Lib, de priſca Med. dg ales 6 Tugi]is xaduru, © a 
«<< moſt acute Fever ſhines forth like a Flame, or ſhews itſelf in 
« its utmoſt Fury,” _ | 

ECLECTICA MEDICINA, from xx, to ele, Cer- 
tain Phyſicians among the Antients, of whom Archigenes was 
one, ſelected from all the other Sets, what appear d to them 
the beſt, and moſt rational; hence were call'd Ecle&ics, 
and their Medicine was denominated Eclectic Medicine, See 
the PxEFaAce, Page lix. and the Article AxcyitGEnes. 
- ECLECTOS, ixa«ux7%s, from Mx, to lick. A certain 

Form, in which pectoral Medicines are frequently directed. A 
Lambitive, Linctus, or Loboch. See LincTus. 

ECLEGMA is of the fame Derivation as EcleiFos, and 
imports the ſame Thing. See LincTvs. 

CLYSIS, i, from exavouey, to be looſep'd, ex- 
tremely weaken'd or enfeebled, is a general Faintneſs and Fee- 
bleneſs of all the Parts of the wer Thus, 7. Apb. 8. &: pl 
#xavot apwriet, is a Loſs of the Voice, 

Decay of Strength ; but Ixauors knie, Coac. is a Looſening 


of the Belly by a free and copious 3 by Stool. 
ECMAGMA, ixueayae, in Galen's Exegeſis, is explain'd 
2 kneaded or work'd Maſs, or the Crocomagma. The Word 


occurs, Lib. tet apbewr, 5 | 
 ECNEPHIAS, inyegiar, of ix, from, and rigor, a Cloud, 
a ſtormy Wind breaking out of a Cloud ; #xrspias 5 „in 
Galen's Exegefir, is a Shower in Sun-ſhine 3 in Hefychius, a 
Shower breaking out of the Clouds; and ixregins wugiſts, ac- 
cording to Galen, is a Fever, which is at once both humid and 
igneous, as the Sun breaking out of ' a Cloud, which has alſo 
EONYPE, inven, in Galows E fie, is expounded 
A VPE, udn, in Galmn's Exege | d by 
enim, explicated, expanded, = © © 


| out. But a Diſorder of the 


attended with an utter Sen 


ECS 


ECPEPIESMENOS, z neh, from innviile, to de- 


preſs, or preſs outwards, An Epithet for Ulcers with 


ry 


tuberating Lips. Hippocrates, Lib. de Fra#. 
* ECPHRACTICA, from ix, and pee, to obſtrut. De- 
obſtruent Medicines. | 


2 Wo.” 28 of the _ Derivation as the 
in ord. An ing of the Pores. | 
ECPHYAS, ixpueas, "05% and ove, to uce. An 
Appendix, or Excreſcence. The Appendicula Vermiformis is 
thus call'd by ſome Writers. 
ECPHYSESIS, ixpvanots, from ix, and puedo, to breathe. 
A quick Exſpiration or Expulſion of the Air out of the 


ECPHYSIS, Frpvore, of the ſame Derivation as Ecyny as. 
A Proceſs, A fis, or Appendix. It is alſo a Name for the 
Duodenum, in Galen, de Uſu Part. L. 5. C. 3. 

ECPIESMA, #xTizope, from ix, and T1i(@, to preſs. A 
Sort of Fracture of the Cranium, when the Bones are much 
ſhatter'd, and, preſſing inwardly, affect the Membranes of the 


rain. 
' Ecpieſma alſo ſignifies the Maſs remaining after the Juices 
of Vegetables have been preſs'd out; and, in this Senſe, it is 
the fame as Magma. It ſometimes farther im the Juice 
preſs'd out. In the former Senſe Dioſcorides aka it, T. 4. C. 
a. 


160. ſpeaking of Balanus Myrepſic 
- ECPIESMOS, zs, of the ſame Derivation as the 


ing Word, implies, 'in general, Expreffion, or any 

ye is call'd Zcpie/ſmos, whic 
conſiſts in a very great Prominence of the entire Globe, thruſt, 
as it were, almoſt out of the Orbit, by a great Flux of Humours, 

or Inflammation. mores, g 

ECPLEROMA, i, from , to fill, in Hi 
pocrates's Mochlicus, and Lib. T:et aghywr, are ſmall hard Blk 
of Leather, or any other Subſtance, adapted to fill up the Ca- 
vities of the Arm-pits, while, by Help of the Heels, placed 

inſt the Balls, and repreſſing the ſame, the luxated Os 

meri is reduced into its Place. The Operation is deſcrib'd 
at large in the before-mention'd Book de Artic. | 

ECPLEXIS, txt, from #x7cow, to terrify or | 
in 7 — 14. is a Stupor, or Stupefaction, deſcrib'd by Galen, 
in his Comment on that Aphoriſm, to be when the Patient lies 
without Motion, with his Eyes open, like one in a Trance, 
and neither ſays nor does any thing. Exe, in the Defi- 
nitiones Medicæ, is a Tranſport of Mind (Varel as b SαWa;] pro- 
ceeding from ſome ſudden Perturbation. 

ECPNEUMATOSE, from ix, and Tre&uez, Breath. The 
ſame as EcyNoE. 

ECPNOE, «x7ved, from ix, and is, to breathe. Exſpi- 
ration, That Part of Reſpiration in which the Air is expel'd 
out of the Lungs. | | 
- ECPTOMA, i#z7Tovea, from ir, to fall out. A Lu- 
xation or Diſtocation of a Bone. It alſo implies a Falling off, 
ſpeaking of corrupted Parts ; the Exclufion of the Secundines 
after the Birth of a Child; a Falling down of the Womb; and 
a Deſcent of the Omentum, or Inteſtine into the Scrotum. 

ECPTOSIS, tz77&rs5, the fame as EcyToma. 

ECPYCTICA, from Tuxd7, to condenſe, Condenſing 
or incrafſating Medicines. ' 8 

ECPYEMA, or ECPYESIS, izTunue, or i ẽðꝗe from 
, Pus, or Matter. A Collection of Matter, Vomica, or 
2 Abſceſs. 

- ECREGMA, Exenyue, from ix, off, and promupr, to break. 
A Part, Piece, or Segment. 'Exgiryuele miet 3og71, Lib, 7. 
Epid. ſeem to mean Eruptions about the Loins. | 

ECREXIS, ken-, from piyrvu, to break. A Rupture. 
It is uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a Rupture or Laceration of 
the Womb: : 

ECRY THMOS, ieder, from folds, Harmony or Metre, 
Irregular, diſorderly. It is apply*d to the Pulſe. 

ECROE, ei, from ixgte, to flow out. An Efflux, or 
the Courſe R any Humour, which requires Purging, is 
evacuated. "Thus *xeza?, Lib. 2. Epid. are the Ducts, Paſſages, 
and Sluices, appointed by Nature, for diſcharging the Humours, 
and eliminating the morbific Matter. In another Place of the 
fame” Book, Hippocrates uſes the Word ix]ez57) in the fame 


le. 
ECRUSIS, laren, of the ſame Derivation as Ecxos, in 
Hippocrates, Lib. tel in]apirs, is an Efflux of the Semen not 
mature enough to be call'd an Abortion, as having not receiv'd 
the Conformation of a Fœtus. In theſe Days, [the firſt 
« and ſeventh] he ſays, 9 Multitudes of Abortions; but 
« ſuch as theſe are call d Hcruſi, *xevous, Efuxes, and not 
« Aboxrtions.”” Ariſtotle alſo, in his Hiſtory of Animals, Lib. 
7. Cap. 3. tells us, that Miſcarriages, under ſeven Days, are 
call'd tees, Eure; above theſe, and under forty Days, 
n Aale hel, Ahortions. 6.20 
CSARCOMA, gdf, from c, Fleli. A fleſhy 
Excreſcence. _ gs. 2, | 
ECSTASIS, tra, from #irepe, to be out of one's 
Senſes. It "imports, in Flippocrater, a Loſs of the Senſes, or 


: 


ECT 


ECS TROPHIUs, zg, ſrom ixreieo, to invert or turn 
out. An Epithet for any Medicine, which makes the blind or 
latent Piles appear externally, that proper Applications may be 
made to them. 

- ECTASIS, lx rag, from rei, to extend. An Extenſion 
of the Skin, the Reverſe to Corrugation or Wrinkling. 

ECTEXIS, isrngas, from Tix, to liquefy or conſume. A 

Colliquation of the Solids, or Emaciation. g 
. ECTHELYNSIS, Nn, from inbanNdre, to render 
eſfeminate. Soſtneſs or Emaſculation. It is applied to the Skin 
and Fleſh, when lax and ſoft; or to the Legs, when in the fame 
State; or to Bandages, when not ſufficiently tight. 

. ECTHLIMMA, ia, from ia, to daſh or prefs 
out or againſt. In Hippocrates de Fract. it implies Exulcera- 
tions on the Surface of the Skin, made by Colliſion or Com- 

_ preſſion. 
1 ECTHLIPSIS, ix0a:4s, of the ſame Derivation as Ec- 
THLIMMA. Eliſion or Expreſſion. FA , Zo bees 
aur, in Coac. 218. 4 vehement Expreſſion of the Eyes 
© outward,” oppoſed to xuatrys, 4+ Hollowneſs; and is ac- 
counted, as well as that, a bad Si In the ſame Sentence 
occurs Aauridive bab Lise, „ an Expreſſion or Eliſion of a 
„ Splendor,” ſpoken of the ſame ſwelled and prominent Eyes, 
when they dart forth reſplendent Rays and Coruſcations of _— 
hither and thither, like E es which are continually 2 is 
is alſo condemned as a bad Symptom. Some Copies for ee 
read Aas which, tho it be frequently ſpoken of reſplen- 
dent Eyes, has not the Force and Significancy of #«0a44; in this 
Place. 
 ECTHYMA, habn, from iu, to break out. A Puſtle, 
or cutaneous Eruption. . — 
ECTILLOTICA, from irie, to pull out. Medicines 
which conſume callous Tubercles and Corns ; or which affiſt in 
pulling off ſuperfluous Hairs from any Part. Blancard. 
ECTIO ix rau, from ix, out, and 24%, to cut. Ex- 
ciſion. 


ECTOMIAS, ix raue, or ExToues, A caſtrated Animal. 
ECTOMON, izTow, Black Hellebore. Galen. 
ECTRAPELOGASTROS, Ae e,, from ie 
7:29, indecent, filthy, and y45ng, the Belly. An Epithet for 
a Perſon, whoſe Belly is of an unnatural and enormous Size. 
_ECTREPSIS, Cc, from ti, to divert, or turn aſide, 
in Hippoc. dal wile. is an Inclination or Converſion to one Side, 
as Ga ins it in his Comment, This Word biſges4is is 
ſubſtituted by Foeſius, and C. Hoffman, for Eleni, which is 
read in all the Copies, becauſe, fay they, it is plain from the 
Context in the fore-mentioned Place, that the Thing intended 
by the Word is a Change in the Poſture of the Body for its 
more convenient Treatment, byan Inclination of it to one Side ; 
which is moſt fitly expreſſed by this Term Ec rRETSIS. 
_ ECTRIMMA, t#Jewpea, from eig, of reise, to rub, is 
an Attrition or Galling. In Hippocrates, Lib. de Fratt. inlet u- 
4] are Exulcerations of the Skin about the Os Sacrum, con- 
Red by long lying in one Poſture under a Fracture of the 


igh. 

ECTRIPSIS, eie, of the ſame Original as the preced- 
ing, is expounded by Galen, in his Exege/is, by ru # 74 
arhdy yn war Tagzanatiy, a Permutation, [a Change of 
<< State] with reſpect to the Viſcera.” But Foefrus thinks we 
ſhould read f.,, and, inſtead of Galen's Expoſition above- 
quoted, is 74 TM\4yi4 Tapaaratiy, © a Permutation of Sides, 
« or ſhifting from one Side to another.” See EcrRETSIò. 
ECTROPE, een, from tigte, to divert, pervert, or 
invert, is any Duct, Paſſage, or Drain, by which the Humours 
are diverted and drawn off. Thus, Lib. 2. Epid. Sect. 1. Ar- 
rags, Cc. an Apoſtaſis is made by the Veins, Bones, 
„ Nerves, or Skin, # ester trie, or by other Ways 
& or Paſlages.” See Ecroe. — in Paulus, Lib. 3. 
Cap. 22. is an Affection of the lower Eyelid, the ſame as Ec- 
TROPIUM, Which ſee. 

ECTROPIUM. 

When the Eyelids are ſo inverted or retracted, that their in- 
terior red Skin becomes prominent, and the Eye cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently. covered by them, the Diſorder is, by the Greeks, called 
K Ectropium, from the Word *xigerw, to invert. Hence it may 
properly enough be called an Inverſion, or an Everſion, of the 
5 elids. When this Misfortune happens in the ſuperior Eye- 
lid, in conſequence of its Reſemblance to a Hare's Eyes, it is 
by the Greeks called Lagopthalmus, or Hare's Eye. But ſome, 
juſtly enough, diſtinguiſh between the Edtrepium and the La- 
gopthalmus, the latter of which is, when the ſuperior Eyelid is 
not inverted, but only, like a Hare's Eye, retracted any 
Cauſe, in ſuch a manner, it cannot ſufficiently cover the 
Eye. The like Misfortune is _—— obſerved in the 
inferior Eyelid, 'without any — — of Inverſion, — K 
have mentioned this „ ence it may juſtly be 
a Species of — — imes this Diſorder appears ſingle, 
and by itſelf, whillt at other times tis complicated with Inflam- 
mations of the Eyes, Sarcomas, that __ of Diſorder called 
Encanthis, or an encyſted Tumor, the Ectropium or 


I 


EC 


er gle, and by themſelves, th generall | 
ariſe either from bad ain * after Mer rig — 
the Extirpation of Tubereles, an Exulceration or Burning of 
the a or from fuch a prerernatural Increaſe of the inter- 
nal Fleſh, after ſevere and frequent Inflammations, as. is ſuffi- 
cient to invert the Eyelid ; various melancholy Inftatices of 
which I myſelf, fays Heifer, have ſeen. Theſe Diſorders may 
alſo be produced by too ftrong aſtringent ophthalmic Medicines, 
which powerfully conſtrict and condenſe the Skin. | 
The Cure of theſe Diſorders is often pretty difficult, and con- 
ſiſts "T7 in a ſufficient Reduction of the conſtricted or 
retracted Skin of the Eyelid. If, therefore, the Diſeaſe is not 
inveterate, the Cure may be attempted by moiſtening and emol - 
lient Medicines, "The Cicatrix and adjacent Skin are alſo to be 
ſoftened and enlarged by p Meafures. For this Reaſon it 
is highly expedient, when this Diſorder begins, carefully to ſo- 
ment elids and Cicatrices, either with the Steam of warm 
Milk, or Water, or with the Oil of ſweet Almonds, or of 
Olives, Mucilage of Quince- ſeeds, Hares Suet, Ointment of 
Marſhmallows, or any other emollient Ointment or Plaiſter. 
At the ſame time, if the ſuperior Eyelid is affected, it is oſten 
to be drawn downwards; whereas, if the inferior is in the like 
Condition, it is to be drawn upwards. It is alſo proper, eſpe- 
cially in the Night-time, to apply Plaiſters and Compreſſes, 
drawing the on ds together; "which Practice is to be carefully 
continued, till they are reduced to their natural State and Con- 
dition, But, if theſe Meaſures ſhould prove ineffectual, we are 
to have recourſe to manual Operation, which ſometimes pro- 
duces happy Effects, tho”, at other times, the Diſorder is abſo- 
4 — in conſequence of the violent Contraction of 
a | | 
The moſt commodious Method of performing jon 
is, at a ſmall Diſtance from the Eyelathes, to make an Inciſion 
in Form of a Creſcent, whoſe Horns, in the ſuperior Eyelid, 
are to be made downwards, and in the inferior upwards ; as in 
Tab. 36. Fig. 26. Lett. A A: So that, by means of the Inci- 
ſion, the Skin may be ſufficiently lengthened. When the Eye- 
lid wants little of its natural Largenefs, one Inciſion is ſome- 
times ſufficient for a due Relaxation of the Skin, as in Fig. 26. 
But, when it deviates very much from its due Dimenſiotis, two 
or three of theſe Inciſions muſt be made parallel, and at a very - 
ſmall Diftance from each other. Then, ſtretching the Skin 
ſufficiently, the gaping Wounds are to be filled with ſmall Por- 
tions of dry Lint, which muſt be ſecured with a Com- 
reſs and Bandage.” At the ſubſequent Dreſſings, the Lint muſt 
be immerſed in ſome ods we vulnerary Ointment. By this 
means a freſh Coalition of the Skin is not only prevented, but 
alſo new Fleſh is raiſed from the Bottom of the Wound, which 
gradually fills the Chaſm of the Skin, and conſequently extends 
and enlarges it. That the Cure may be the more ſpeedil 4 
formed, tis expedient, by narrow Slips of ſome hy Pl. iter, 
to draw the ſuperior Eyelid downwards, and the inferior up- 
wards. Theſe Meaſures muſt be perſiſted in, till the Wounds 
are filled with new Fleſh, and the Eyelid, by that means, ſuf- 
ficiently enlarged, 
If an Inverſion, eſpecially of the inferior Eyelid, ſhould 
happen, in conſequence of a violent Inflammation 1 
fungous and luxuriant Fleſh internally, the moſt proper Me 
of Cure is, by well-choſen Medicines, to allay the Inflamma- 
tion, and then cautiouſly to conſume and extirpate the luxuriant 
Fleſh by the Lapis Infernalis : But, in this Attempt, the Eye 
is to be carefully defended ; for, when the Cauſes of the Diſ- 
order are removed, it muſt, of courſe, ceaſe, and the Eyelid 
be reſtored to its natural State, When this Misfortune ariſes 
from an Encanthis, an Hyper ſarcofis, a Sarcoma, or Excreſcence 
of Fleſh, as in Fig. 27. 28. and 29. theſe ate to be removed in 
the manner directed under their reſpective Articles. 

When the Eyelids are immenſely diſtorted and contracted, 
or when the Diſorder has remained from the Patient's Birth, 
ſcarce any Meaſures of Relief can prove effectual. Sometimes 
this Misfortune is produced without any Cicatrice in the infe- 
rior Eyelid, eſpecially in old Perſons, by a Debility or relaxed 
State of the orbicular Muſcle, In this Caſe, the Operation is 
of no manner of Uſe, and greater Benefit is to be expected from 
Liquors, Spirits, Balſams, and Ointments, of a corroboratin 
— ſtrengthening Nature. But of the longer ſtanding the Diſ- 
order is, the more it is Proof, both 72 the Operation, and 
the Influence of Medicines; for the Eyelids, in this Caſe, gr: 
dually habituate themſelves to Diſtortion, and ſo Joſe their natu- 
ral Figure, that they can never be reſtored to their former State 
and Condition. Keckrus, in the Year 1 33 iſhed a learned 
Differtation on the EFropjum, to hi Curious may have 
recourſe for their Satisfaction. Heifter. Chirurg, . 
| Galen, in the Defvnit. Med. makes Efropium an Eyverſion of 
the Eyelids in al. But, according to Paulus Zgineta, 
L. 6. C. 12. the Efrapiwn is iar to the inferior Eyelid ; 
whereas the ſame Diſorder in the ſuperior he calls Lagophthal- 


Fernost, unten, from. nent 19 an. A 
| ECTROTICA, 


veyed through the Skin in L= 


ECTROTICA, of the ſame Derivation as the preceding 
Word. Medicines which cauſe Abortion, or a Miſcarriage. 

ECTYLOTICA. A Word coin'd by Horftius, from 
7% a Callus, to expreſs Remedies appropriated to conſume 

ties. , 

ECZEMA, from Cie, to boil, or be very hot. A Puſtule 
which is hot and painful. Eczeſma is the ſame, and is eſteemed 
the better Reading by Fuchſius, in his Notes on Nicolaus My- 
repſus, Seck. 10. C. >: 

DELPHUS, in the Jargon of Paracelſus, imports a Perſon 
who makes Pr ics from the Nature of the Elements. 

EDENTULUS, Without Teeth. 

EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. A Name for the Vitis; 
guinguefolia, Canadenſis 8 

EDERA TRI A Name for the Toxicodendron ; 
triphyllum; glabrum. | 
ES, EDETZ, Aurum Elimpius, that is, as Caftellus ex- 
nds it, Amber. Rulandus. ; 
EDESSENUM Pelarium. The Name of a Collyrium in 


Actius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 101. reckoned among the Colly- 
ria Monohemera, or ſuch as cure in one Day, — ONOEME- 
nos] and called, among others, Pelarium, its feculent 


Compoſition. [See PELARION], It is ſuppoſed to have its 
Epithet Ede/ſenum from the City Edeſſa, where it was probably 
invented, or much uſed, It is prepar'd in the following man- 
ner : ; 


Take of Gum Tragacanth, Gum Arabic, Acacia, Amylum, 
Sarcocolla, each two Drams; Opium, four Drams ; Ce- 
ruſs, eight Drams ; Cadmia, ſixteen : Make them 
into a poſition with Water, 


EDIC, EDICH, or EDIR. Iron. Rulandus. 

EDULCORATIO. Sweetening with Sugar or Honey. But, 
in Chymiſtry, it imports the rendering Preparations ſweet, that 
is, mild, by depriving them of their Acrimony. This is 
generally done by repeated Aﬀuſions of Water, 

EFF RVESCENTIA. Efferveſcence ſtrictly ſignifies a 
ſlight Degree of Ebullition in Liquors expoſed to a due Degree 
of H But it is applied by the Chymiſts to that Ebullition, 
which is excited when two Subſtances of different Natures, an 
Alcali, for Example, and an Acid, are mixed together. If the 
Efferveſcence produces a Heat in the Subſtances ſo mixed, it is 
called a hot Efferveſcence ; but, if no Heat is excited, it is a 
cold Efferveſcence. It is, by former Writers in Ys 
confounded with Fermentation. But Boerhaave has very judi- 
ciouſly limited the Signification of Fermentation to that inte- 
ſtine Motion of Vegetable Juices, which produces a vinous 
Liquor, or Vinegar ; and calls all other Ebullitions, produced 
by the Mixture of Bodies, Efferveſcences. 

EFFIDES. Ceruſs. Rulandus. 

EFFILA. Freckles. Rulandus. 

EFFLORATIO. The ſame as ExanTHEMA, which 


ſce. 

EFFLORESCENTIA. The ſame as EX AN THEMA. 

EFFLUVIA. Minute Particles which exhale from Bodies. 
'Thus the Particles perpetually flowing from odoriferous Bodies, 
and which affect the . — ſubſervient to the Smell, are call'd 
Effluvia, Thus, alſo, the minute Particles, which are con- 

are called Efluvia. 

By theſe Contagion is propa- 
gated 


ted. 
EFFRACTURA. A Species of Fracture of the Cranium, 
when the Bone is broken, and much depreſſed, by a violent 
Blow. Pars. . 

EGELO. A Name for the Cytiſus; Alpinus ; anguſtiſelius; 
fore racemoſo, pendulo, longiori. 

EGESTIO. Excretion, generally uſed relative to Evacua- 
tions by Stool, 

EGOITAS. A Term coin'd by Helmont, to expreſs the 

ight of the Underſtanding, by which we contemplate, or re- 
flect internally. 

EIACULANTIA, or EJACULATORIA VASA, are 
the Veſſels which receive the ſeminal Matter elaborated in the 
Teſticles, and convey it to the Penis. Theſe are the Epididy- 
mis, the Vaſa Deferentia, the Veficuls Seminales, Pro- 

ate. 

/ EIDECHTHES,iubsxBe, from d. oc, Shape or Aſpect, and 
x dec, Hatred or Enmity, is apply'd to whatever has an odious 
or deformed Aſpect, as it is expounded by Hefychius. In 

ates, Lib. 2. viel yurain, it is an Epithet for a putrefy'd 
Ta 
: 


Muvia from morbid 


for Things of an abominable Smell, in Oppoſition to 
5 6 TION of K N 1 by 
EIDOS, T. %, a Form, a Kind, is uſed, by Hippocrates, 

various Senſes. Galen, 2 Com. Lib. de Nat. Hum. ex 
T> Un, by Tas vd owud]es pure, « the Natures of y,” 
conſiſting of a Mixture of the four Qualities. In the Additions 
to the ſame Book, we are tau t, * that a Phyſician ought to 
«< hold himſelf provided for all Diſcaſes, Natures [i001], Sea- 
«« ſons, and Ages.” He uſes the Word in the ſame Senſe, for 


= 


a 


E L A 


Nature, Form, or Conſtitution, in ſeveral other Places of that 


Treatiſe; and, 2 Epid. Scct. 2. expreſſes the ſame by i. In 
Lib. de ſalubri Vit. 7d lin are explained, in Galen, by «4: 1d 
chile I Cen A i, „the Habits and Forms of Body.“ Thus 
again, Lib. 2. Prorrhet. T4 hdi Tor dreh, are the particu- 
lar Nature, Habit, or Conſtitution of Perſon, tho' even 
acquir'd by Cuſtom, and of Time; which fort of Habit 
is called by Galen xis, (Scheſis). Eides allo ſignifies the 
ſame as Res, „ Thing”; or Ingredients in a Mixture, as (Lib. 2. 
— urea.) 35% gbr Tois Udo & zn, (mix) © Vinegar, or 
Wine with theſe Things ;”” that is, with Juniper-berries, Sage, 
and other Ingredients. Galen, Com. 1. & 2. in Lib. xd] + 
explains td'v, as ſignifying Kinds. And by 2 hide rd. 
rureſor, 3 Epid. we are to underſtand the different Kinds or 
Species of Fevers. 

NT IO, in Medicine, implies much the ſame as Ex- 
CRETIO, 

EILAMIDES, iuaepidss, from ine, to involve. The 
Meninges, or Membranes of the Brain, the Pia Mater, and 
Dux A Marrs. 

EILEMA, dane, from i, to form Convolutions. In 
Hippocrates, Lib. de Flatibus, this Word imports painful Cir- 
cumvolutions of the Inteſtines, occaſioned by Flatulences. It 
alſo, ſometimes, imparts an Involucrum, or Covering, 

EILEON, u, from Ae, to wind. A Name of the 
Inteſtine, call'd the Ileum, according to Gorrevs ; but I don't 
recolleQ, that this Word occurs in any Greek Author. 

EILEOsS, Haz, from isn, to form Convolutions. The 
Iliac Paſſion. See ILIAcA Pass1o. 

EILETHERES, 4-anbngts, from ie, the Sun, and hire, 
to heat. Heated by the Sun. — de Morbis, Lib. 2. 

EIRION, %, Wool. See Lana. 

EIROS, ber. This was explained by ſome, according to 
Erotian, the Circumſcription of a ſcirrhous Tumor of the 

; and, by others, a bad Affection of the whole Body. 
But Erotian diſapproves of both theſe Explications, and ſays it 
imports a Species of Fever in Hippocrates : The Word, how- 
ever, does not occur in the Works of Hippocrates, now ex- 
tant. 

EISBOLE, «08524, from +, into, and gde, to caſt. It 
ſignifies, ſtrictly, an Injection: But is uſed to expreſs the Acceſs 
or Attack of a Diſtemper, or of a particular Paroxyſm. It 
alſo, ſometimes, implies an Irruption. 

EISPNOE, «-07va), from is, in, and mie, to breathe. In- 
ſpiration. ; 

ELA-CALLI. The Name of a Shrub which grows in 
ſandy Soils, in ſome Parts of the Eaft-Indies, about twice as 
high as a Man. The Bark of its Root triturated, and drank in 

ater in which Rice has bcen boil'd or waſh'd, is recommend- 
ed the Dropſy, and is faid to be a very mild Medicine 3 
which Mr. Ray juſtly wonders at, ſince the Plant is full of an 
acrid and cauſtic Milk; which, however, when exhibited with 
Butter in which it has been boil'd, proves a mild and gentle 
Purgative. The Leaves, heated at the Fire, provoke Urine ; 
and the Steam or Vapour of a Decoction of them contributes to 
alleviate and remove Pains in any Part of the Body : The 
Juice, expreſs'd from the Leaves either warm'd or a little 
t , cures Pains of the Ears, if put into them. It alſo re- 
moves Specks of the Eyes, if dropt into them; and contributes 
to the Cure of Swellings in the Pudenda, if the Body is waſh'd 
with it. Rau Hf. Plant. 

ELAAGNUS CORDI. A Name for the GaLz ; Frutex 
Odoratus Septemtrionalium, which ſee. But, according to 
Miller, the Elzagnus is a Name of the Oleafter, Wild Olive. 
i; TN be, from Faavr, Oil, and was, 

oney. | 

In Palmyra, a Country of Syria, the Elæomeli, which is 
Oil thicker than Hone . of a ſweet Taſte, flows from — 
Trunk of a Tree. 'T wo Cyathi of this Oil, drank with one 
Hemina of Water, evacuate crude and bilious Humours b 
Stool. But the Patients who uſe this Medicine, are ſeiz'd wi 
a Torpor, and Privation of 7 z there is, however, no Ne- 
ceſſity for being terrified at theſe Symptoms. In this Situation, 
they are to be carefully rous'd, and not allow'd to fall into a 


* profound Sleep. 
is Oil is alſo d of the Fat of the oleaginous Buds of 
the Tree ; and, of this Kind, that is beſt which is old, thick, 
pinguious, and not turbid. It is of a heating Nature, and, if 
apply'd by way of Ointment to the Eyes, contributes to the 
Cure of Dimneſs of Sight. It alſo contributes to the Cure of 
the Leproſy, and Pains of the Nerves. Dieſcor. L. 1. C. 37. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, in his Commentaries on the firſt 
of Dioſcorides, thinks, that the £\a:-4ura is the ſame with the 
Manna, mentioned in Scripture ; and only differs from it in 
this, that the Anz“ is uſed in Medicine; whereas the 
Manna might be eaten for common Food. 
ELZ ON, tao, Oil. See Oisu. 


ELAOSACCHARUM, from tas, Oil, and (xa, 
Mixture ot 


r. A Term in Pharmacy, importi | 
ad Oh — o 0 


E L X 


After the Chemiſt bel ſhewn Phyſiciins, Uiat the Spirit 
reding in er Oil ge gin in a ſmall Volume, all 
3 of the Plant; Phyſicians prudently | 
| that they had hence an excellent ment in their 
Art; but that the unfuous Tenacity of the Oil ftill pre- 
vented tes dan uſo with" Tatory'; becauſe theſe Oils 
extremely ſharp, and, 2 2 remaining fixed 
one Part, occaſioned Inflamma ence the 

think of a Method of rendering theſe Oils miſeibe with 
Water, and uniformly” conveying” their entire Virtues to the 
Thaw BUTT und hi they found eee 


Powder, in a Glaſs Mortar, with a Glaſs N 2 
d , add thereto a Dram of any eſſential Oil, or half 

f the Oil be very tenacious ; and 1 
— till all the Oil 13 ons fy _— 


into the The Oil; in this Operation, uſual diffuſed 
aF to'a t Diſtance 3 the Operation, — way 
ſhou quick, and the Mortar be covered with 


ROT 
2 Cloth, ſurrou nding the Peſtle. If a little freſh White of an 
be added in — 1 — 1 and mix d in with the Su 
Oil, the Oil thus more eaſily miſcible ; but 
Mixture will not thus keep fo long, widout turning rancid. 


And thus Sugar, e pure Soap, or à true eſſen- 
tin] oily Salt, divides the glutinous ws Tenacity of the Oil, inter- 
itſelf betwixt the 


it is a 


as there are W on — Et 
rments 


it appears ol 
whence it is 

If theſe Elæoſacchara be it of Ol and dried, __— into 
clean Glaſſes, exactly cloſed with Glaſs Stoppers, the may 
long be preſerved perfect ; and, in this manner, very efteftual 
Medicines might be commodiouſly carried from Place to Place ; 
and, upon occaſion, be directly uſed on 8 ourney, by adding a 
little o the Elæoſaccharum to a Glaſs of Wine. An — 
charum might, alſo; be made; by grinding an eſſential Oil with 
a fix'd alealine Salt; by which means, alſo, a kind of Soap 
is obtained : But Alcalis thus deftroy the grateful of 
the eſſential Oils, and change their natural Taſtes and Odours. 
Such Elæoſacchara, alſo, would W 1. reſolve in the Air, 
and thence be eaſily ſpoil'd: mer Method, there- 
fore, Phyſicians may prepare an 4 Medicine, rich in Vir- 
tues : For if the Elæoſaccharum of Mint be difſolv'd in diſtil'd 
Mint-water, then ſtrengthened with the Addition of the Spi- 
rit of Mint, and the Mixture ſweetened with the Syrup of the 
fame Plant, the whole Virtues of Mint may thus be ob- 


tained, 
RE 2 Lg 
the {; rey, of Soap? which ths 
7 div N 
- Taye Pk of I: the fame * 


were in a manner ferment 

time, it does not diminiſh, but rather improves, the particu- 
Virtue of theſe Oils : Whence the 22 who 82 

i | mixed Oils with Hone 


| 8 
_ like 1 we learn the Virtue o dag age in in 


the Body ; where, being diluted with 22 ral Juices 

26 8 wk, by the F 8 of i 
culation, folves unctuous and viſcous Subſtances: 
2 does * nerate; but diſſolyes Phlegm ; nor hows it 


ile, nor turn into it, but opens, thins, and 


nds me diſſolving the Oik too t 
Ks 3 — 3 too m A — 


often found prejudicial in the Rickets I . 


the mean = this Production of Nature and Art is, as 
we above obſerved, ver 


ſingular and . ; for i * 

entirely diſſolves in ' Water, melts in Fire, ow 
fe Salt into 1 is manifeſtly fix if 
an acid penetrating ue In 


inflammable 
N. e 


an Ol. 


how it comes to 


y it comes Pr 1 | 


- FLANULA.  Aluin, & hard us Iron- As 
ELAPHICON. A rams for the E Arhonoscbn, In 


„ Aﬀedic. Lib. 2 
APHOBOSCUM, from aas, a Stag, and 3 
to feed. A Name for the Siferim Seger: 
ELAPHOS, e T See Cxnv vs. 4 
 EEAPHOSCORODON. 2 e OprttoscoroDoON, 


ELAPS, tay. The r_ of a Serpent, mentioned by 
Aetiur, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 1. 2. the Bite of which induces 
ſomething like the Iliac Paton. t is eur d, he ſays, by the 
uſual Remedies for theſe venomous Bites, and by 
thoſe which eaſe G N. and provoke Urine. 
ELAQUIR. itriol. Rilandus, 

ELA ARIS. Burnt Lead, TFobnſor. 


- ELASIS, lars, from Ne, to 20 or repel. See 
ELASTICITAS: 

ELASMA, Harun, from iaavvre, td A — ot 
Plate, of an Kind. But it is uſed to chr 

ELASTICITAS. Elaſticity. AWord much in Uſe a ie mong 
* modern Philoſophers, coin'd from #4a#'s, to 
It im that Power or Property in . 415 72 
reſtore — 25 8 to the F 
by the Action of fo 
other Body ted to them. Thus 4 Spring ng, or a Bow, when 
bent; reſtore themſelves, by their Elafticity, to the Form 
obtain'd before any external Force was applied to them. 
thus the Arteries, after being diſtended by the Impulſe of the 
Blood, contract, and reſtore themſelves, by their Elaſticity, to 
the ſame Form and Dimenſions they had before thus diſtended. 
"Whoever is more inclined to rp eh — the N. of Elaſ- 
ticity, than to cure Diſſes, 4 this 
Subject, in the Writings 8 Netotoniam Phi- 
hers ; in which, Song they Ley find oy little Satiſ- 

faQtion, without a ſufficient Share of philoſophical Enthuſiaſm. 
See 8TRICTURA, and LAxtrAn 

ELATE, iadry, The Fir, See Anres: 

EDATER. The ſame as ELASTICITAS. 

ELATERION, lie, from iaaure, td eitigitate. 
This imports, in general, any purging Medicine; and parti- 
cularly, thoſe which operate with Violence. Hence the Name 
was transferred to 2 wild Cucumber, and the Prepa- 
= OI In the Writings of Hippecrdtes, Elateriuni 

mention'd as an external Application of a d 

258 . t Nature. Its in Uſe is, however, 
in all Probabi ty, recommended, when the 24 e 
or agitating Medicines, are mention'd. In the fifth Section 
of forth Book of his _ for purging Children, 
he preſcribes the Milk of a Goat, or Woman, hath eaten 
Elaterium or wild Cucumber. Where the Word Elaterium 
ſeems to imply white Hellebore, which the Goats eat. 

The Charakter of the Elaterium, or wild Cucumber, are, 

The Leaves and Branches are without Tendfils ; the Fruit 
prickly, and burſts, and flies abroad with a great elaſtic Force ; 
the Ties is violent in Operation. Boerhaave Ind. alt. Part. 2. 


0 Literium Officinarum ; Cucumis ; 


is; aſininus 
dictus. Boerb. Ind. A: 2. 71, Cucumis agteflis, Offic. 
Cutumis agreftis,” five aſininus. Park. Theat. 161. Cucumi} 


2 inus. J. B. 2. 248. Chab: 1 Raii Hiſt. 
p 4 —— Aae Ger. 766. ä Cucumi l 


r aſininus diftus. C. B. Pin. 314. Tourn. Inſt. 104. 

em. Bot. 14 Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 33. Cucumis Elaterium Rivini. 

Rupp. Flor, Jen. 41. Guarerva-oba, five Cucumis aſininui. 
Piſ. 264- ILD CUCUMBER. 

This Plant has ſeveral rough Stalks, which ereep upon the 
Ground, whoſe ry are 3 long — 282 ; 
they are pretty „green e; an undernea 
ſomewhat triangular, and indented about the 1 Edges, rou 
and hairy. The Flowers on the Rudiment of the Fruit, 

much ſmaller than the Flowers of the Garden Cucum- 

bers, of one _ — Leaf, cut into five Parts. The 
Fruit is as cover'd all over with harmleſs 
full of 8 1 wy ry containing ſeveral brown 
oval Seeds, which, when ripe, upon handling, or gency Nei, 
ings will ſquirt forth at the End with great Violence: It is 
3 flowering in July, and the Fruit is rips in 


very ſtrong purging rging Plant, the Fzculs of whoſe 
expreſs Juice the rium of the Shops, and is one of 
. off ſerous watery 
eat Violence; 


Humour, — wards and downwards. with 

r the Bowels 
—— ikewiſe forcibly down the Cata- 
deſtroys the Foetus in Womb, and is 
* io be” adminifred by a feilful Hand: Mile 

— 42 GEL bs Dioſcorida and Aetius, 
As for ; Antiquity ne yew, informs 
Mp ſaw — two hundred Years old, in the 


of a Payican of ind table Veracity ; and that its 
a . 
7 


been 
- pbra 


4 ſuch 


= 


known long before the Days of Hippecrater, ſince Thee- 
us Fab Naw: rey foo ae him, 

ioſcorides, in the 155th Chapter of his 4th Book, 
us the following Directions for preparing Elaterium : 66 

ucumbers as, when touch'd, burſt, as it were, 

« diſcharge their contain'd Juices, Thele are to be hegt for 
&« a Night, and, next Day, put into a wide Sieve, laid over 
& the Mouth of a Veſſel. Then, with a Knife, whoſe Edge 
<< js turned upwards, divide the Cucumbers, one by one, and 
© expreſs the Juice, through the Sieve, into the Veſlel plac'd 
© under it; then ſqueeze the fleſhy Part of the Cucumbers, 
c athering to the Sieve, that it may be alſo paſs'd through it. 
« Pour this expreſs'd Juice into another 1, or Haſon. 
„ The Parings, or Shreds, are to be laid in the Sieve,  wafh'd 
with pure Water, expreſs d, and thrown away. The Juice, 
. / into the Baſon, is to be agitated and mix'd ; after 
which it is to be cover'd with Linen Cloth, and expos'd 
to the Bun. But, when it coagulates, the Water floating 
| ncretions on its gur- 
is to be done ſo lo 


66 above it, together with the frothy | 
& face, are to be pour'd off; and this 
4% 23 any Water After this Water, if any | 
te remain, is diligently pour'd off, 2 Drop, the Sedi- 
4c ment itſelf is to be triturated in a Mortar, and reduced to 
& ſmall Cakes. Some, in order W to expreſs 
4% large Quantity of Juice from the Elaterium, ſift Aſhes 
pon the Ground 3 then, making a ſmall Hollow in the 
Middle, they cover; it with a threefold Linen Cloth, into 
which they pour the Elaterium, with its Moiſture ; and, 


40 
40 


<< this latter is drain'd off, they make up the former, 
<< when dry, into Cakes, in the manner already directed. 
46 * 55 in order to waſh this Maſs, uſe Sea-water, mix'd 


ith freſh Water ; while others, in the laſt Waſhing, uſe 
NMullum. That Elaterium is counted beſt, which is white, 
moderately moiſt, ſmooth, bitter to the Taſte, and eaſily 
kindled upon the Application of a lighted Candle to it. 
But that which is porraceous, rough, of a turbid Appear- 
ance, heavy, and full of recrementitious Parts, is bad. 
Some, in order to procure a due Degree of dmoothneſs and 
Whiteneſs to the Elaterium, mix Amylum with ir. 
It- retains its purgative Quality for ten Years after it is 
made, The largeſt Pole is an Obolus [about twelve Grains}, 
and the ſmalleſt a Semi-obolus [or ſix Grains], and to 
Children two Areola [or four Grains] ; for larger Doſes of 
it are dangerous. This Medicine evacuates Bile and Phlegm, 
both by Vomit and Stool. Thoſe who labour under a Dit- 
ficulty of Breathing, receive great Advantages from the 
Evacuations made y this Medicine, If the Intention is 
to evacuate by Stool, adding a double Quantity of Salt, 
and as much Muſtard as is ſufficient to colour the Maſs, 
form Pills of the Bulk of a bitter Vetch; after the Exhi- 
bition of which, let the Patient drink a Glaſs of warm 
Water. But if the Intention is to evacuate by Vomit, 
the Elaterium is to be diluted in Water, in which a Feather 
is to be immers'd, and the Parts OR movie the Tongue are 
carefully to be anointed with it: But if the Patient is 
difficult to vomit, the Elaterium may be diffolv'd in Oil, or 
the Ointment of Orris ; but he is not to be ſuffered to fleep. 
If too ſtrong and violent Evacuations by Stool ſhould be pro- 
« duced by this Medicine, we muſt fr ently exhibit to the 
Patient Wine mix'd with Oil; for da —— are 8 
this Symptom, when Vomitings are brought on. hen, 
on the contrary, too, frequent Vomitings are excited by 
the Elaterium, cold Water, Polenta [d He-, and _ 
crate, Apples, an Subſtances — of ſtrengthening 
Stomach, are to be exhibited. Elaterium, us d by way of 
Peflary, provokes the Menſes, and kills the Fetus. When 
injected into the Noſtrils, with Milk, it removes the Epi- 
lepſy, and long-continued Pains of the Head. In Quinſeys 
it is ſucceſsfully us'd, as an Ointment, in Conjunction with 
old Oil, Honey, or the Gall of a Bull, A Dram. of the 
Root of Garden Cucumber, reduced to Powder, and exhi- 
bited in Hydromel, excites Vomiting. But if the Patient, 
after Supper, defires to vomit gently, and without Uneaſi- 
<< neſs, two Oboli [or twenty-four Grains J] will prove a ſuffi- 
„ cient Doſe.“ 1 | 
| Elaterium is one of the moſt violent and draſtic Hydra- 
ues of any in the Materia Medica. It is a Species of wild 
n iffering principally from thoſe of the Garden Kind 
the Smallneſs of its Fruit, being no larger than a Sp 
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b 
Olive, which it reſembles 22 much in Figure. When it is 


ripe, it falls from its upon the gentleſt Touch, or the 
ighteſt Gale of Wind ; and throws its Seeds, with Violence, 


a @ conſiderable Way round it. It is called Elaterium; but this 


Name is now principally given to an Extract which the Anti- 
ents prepared from it. 56% 

In order to render the Preparations of this Plant more mild 
and gentle, Mr. Boulduc has been at incredible Pains 3 and, in 
the Courſe of his Expetiments, found, that this Plant has 
ſearcely any ſulphureous Principles 3 becauſe Brandy and Spirit 
ofMine hardly act upon it at all, and becauſe the Principles 
20 E 


or four Days, 


ine Parts, A conſiſt: And, 
urgative, we may, from this Circumſtance conclude, that 
Salts are as properly rap Sulphurs, though this Qua- 
lity is not ſo generally crib'd to the former as to the latter. 
Mr. Boulduc was conv that Juices obtained by Expreſ- 
ſion have leſs Virtue. than Decodtions and Infufons. In the 
former of theſe Proceſſes, we. leave, as uſelefs,. a Maſs, which 
is not, in reality, ſo; and which contains Principles of the Plant, 
9 of which — the others would be 8 ary, ei 
to correct or augment their Qualities. By the latter of theſe 
Proceſſes, that is, Decoction or E le is 


equally drawn out 3 and even though the gompound 8 | 
ſhould be peccant with ae to Strength aL 2 — he 
u united and mix d, drawn from it, are ſuch as were — 
eaſily diſengag d, and, at NN time, moſt mild. and gentle. 
| Abter tryingon incondikle Jumber of Experiments, ſometimes 
on all, and ſometimes only on ſome of the Parts of this Plant, 
Mr, Beuldus, at laſt, fell upon à Method of preparing, from the 
fry Root, a ſimple Becoction, ar Extract, preferable to what can 

obtained from all the other Parts, and which he has found, 
from Experience, to be à very mild, and, at the ſame time, 
a very po erful Hydragogue. The Dots Go twenty-four 
to thirty Grains, in Cos hem wich a few Gralns of Mecho- 
Pas Rhubarb, and Salt,  Wormwood, incorporated with 


of uniper. 2 Em DE « THIKC 
the Cucumbers, produced, by this Plant, do not ripen all 
at once, they mult be gathered immediately befare the precife 
Moment of their perfect Maturity, | becauſe. ſoon after they 
would fall, and, a rap their Seeds, which would tender them 
uſeles. Mr. Bouldac thinks, that the Method of preparing the 
Elaterium us d among the Antients was high! 


y difficult z and 
P affirms, that it was loſt a long tins dr. This Art 
e 


| attempted to recover, and, by preſerving Every thing that 
was eſſential and important in it, has found the means pre; 
paring an terium, not only AS good, but apparently better 


than that of the Antients ; lance ſix ins of it Vi 
well, and without Violence. It muſt be exhibited in Gon 4 

with ſome Powder of Rhubarb, and ſome alcaline Salt. 
But the ſimple Elaterium is that which he made, when 
he imagin'd, that moſt of the good vegetable Remedies come, 
as it were, ptepar'd from the Nature, Accordingly 
he dried the wild Cucumber very well, and reduc'd it, toge- 
thet with its T7) 7 . 8 ſound a very good 
ragogue. . ad. , A. 1719. "ICS 
| be . e Juice, of the Curioni: N or 
ninus, are the principal, if not the only Parts of the Plant 
us'd in Medicine. This Juice, prepared in a certain Manner, 
is call'd Elaterium, of which there are two Kinds mentioned 
by the Antients ; that, for Inſtance, of Theophraftxs, which 
is green, and, -in all ee made of the inner Subſtance 
of the Pulp of the Fruit 3 and that of Degfcorides, made only 
of the thin and wateriſh, Parte, which is white, and which, 
for that Meſue. The 


Reaſon, is accounted beſt by him and 
Green is not half ſo ſtrong i promvting Evacuations, either 
by nts or 2 as the White, a one _ in, dif- 
ved in any Liquor, operates very powerfully on te of 
weak Conftitutions. This Mete powerfully + con 
aqueous and viſcid Humours collected about the Joints. The 
Juice of the Root produces the ſame Effect, and B, therefbre, 
pro ufed in Clyfters, or laid as a Plaiſter, or Poultice, to 
the affected, in ſciatic Pains. This Juice, alfv, when 
boil'd with Wormwood, in Water and Oil, cures ihveterate 
Megrims, if the Temples are frequently bath'd with it, and 
ſome of the Leaves and Roots beaten together, and applied to 
them as a Poultice, When this Juice of the Root is infected 
into the Noſtrils with Milk, it is faid to Sons the fame 
Effect. When mix'd with Goats Dung, and applied, by way 
of Plaiſter, to any hard Tumors or Swellings, it is ſaid power- 
fully to reſolve them. According to , the Juice, 'not 
only of the Fruit, but alfo of the Root, or a Dercoction of 
either, if drank, aﬀords Relief in the Dropfy, the Jaundice, 
and all ObſtruQons of the Liver and Spleen. Dioſcurides, 
for the Cure of a Dropfy, orders half a Pound of the Roots 
to be bruis d, and put into three quarters of à Pint of ſtrong 
Wine, three Ounces of which are to be exhibited for three 
till the 9 | 
without creating any Uneafineſs to the Stomach. According 
to Cafter Durantes, a few Grains of Elatetium, mix'd with 
Conſerve of Roſes, will produce the fame Effect. The Pow- 
der of the Root, mix'd with Honey, removes the Marks of 
Sugillation: The Root boiPd, or Heep's,- in Vinegar, cures 
the Morphew, and removes Specks and Freckles. The Pow- 


is remov'd, which it carries off 


der of the dry'd Root, according to Diz/eorides, eleanſes the 


Skin of the Face from all Scurf; and the utifeerrily Remaitis of 
Scars. The Juice of the Leaves, dropt into the Ears, removes 


Pains, . Naiſe, and Deafhefs,  A' on of the Root 
removes Tooch-achs, if the Teeth are waſh'd with „ Toro 
RA er 


EL E 


£4. 


Powder of the Rot, mix d with Honey, deterges, incarns, Er Powders, Preparations of Stegl, and. the li. 
and cicatrizes old Ulcefs and Sores. In the 8 'ths Rboc ontinue together long enough for | 7 ; 
of the wild Cucumber is generally us d 4 cod Ir not lie n N hl nt, 997 | Uſe, vd 
that of the Coloquintida or Bitter Apple ; ſince the latter is Vet, in the Prefcriptian of extamp 

not ſo eaſily obtain'd as the former. | 8 > is fone e ei for their cenvenient Leeping 
Type preſent Method of preparing Elaterium is thus given ' a few Days fit for . „ Thus, If dhe lighter Species be 


by Lemery. Elaterium is, properly, the Juice of the wild 
: mber, as ſoon as it is — it ; butz as it is 
uncapable of being preſerv d, for any conſiderable time, in this 
State, it is, therefore, to be prepar'd in the following manner: 
Bruiſe ripe wild Cucumbers, - a Stone or 1. Mortar. 
Let them digeſt cold, for four or five Hours: n oem 
and ſqueeze their Juice through a fen Cloth. Thy uice 
is to be put into a glaſs or earthen Veſſel, and the Moiſture 
evaporated, till what remains aſſumes the 3 of an 
xtract, or becomes capable of being form'd into Pills; And 
is is what they call Wg Wa ſuffer le Fee to 


continue in a State of Reſt for ſome time, and ſeparate from it - 


the Freces, which they dry in the: Sun, and which they call 
Elaterium. Othets throw away the Frets, and evaporate the 
 deputated Juice, to the Conſiſtenes of an Extract: But I am 
Opinion, that the Qualities of the wild Cucumber are more 


Phlegit, me- 


a ally obtain'd without this Depuration. 
Haterium powetfully evacuates, by Stool, thick 
and ſerous Humours. It is uſed in A 
gies, Dropſies, and n 


you Grains to half a Scruple. The Cue „when brujs'd, 
are 2 in Fay ion Nuns Hours, that der via Pres in 
rare uice more extracted from: them. 
Me Soame Ay $4 Reuſner $s Obſervations, aki 
by Velſcbius, that an Empiric us d to give two Pills, of the 
Size of Chiches, compos d of wheaten Meal, and the Juice of 
the wild Cucumber, to Patients labouring under a 
which was ſucceeded by a plentiful Purgation of Water. After 
this, with a Lotion for the Legs, of a Decoction of the 
Stalke, he drew the Matter downwards, and then exhibited 
another like Doſe af his Pills; and, by this means perform'd 


ery many Cures. Rar Hift. Plant. p. 648. | 
55 Saia Elaterium, 1 Caution ſhould be us'd with 
reſpect 4. 7 for half a Scruple is too much; ſeldom 
more is exhibited at once than five Grains. Fin 
ELATINE MAS. A Name for the Linaria; birſuto folio, 
ſubrotunds ; fore ex herbido flaveſcente. M 
ELATINE FOCEMINA. A Name ſor the Linaria ; hir- 
ſuto folie, acuminato, in auriculato; for lutev minimo. 
ELATINUM OLEUM, a4ruw dd,. The Name of 
an Oil deſcrib'd by Dieſcorides, Lib. 7. Cap. 8 a4. 
ELECTIO. Election. This is, by ſome Writers, made 
a Part of Phar „which conſiſts in r of the 
'various Simples wich compoſe the eria Medica); and 
directs the Choice of Drugs, diſtinguiſhing the good from the 
bad. For an Account of the Doctrine of Fledive Purges, ſee 
CATHARTICA. | 1 | 
ELECTRODES, zds, from iH e, Amber. An 
ithet for Stools which ſbine like Amber, in Hippocrates, 


id. A 
ELFECTRUM, Beer. Amber. See Au ZA. 
ELECTUARIUM. An Electuary. A Form in which 
both officinal and extemporaneous Medicines are frequently 
made. It may be conſidered as a Number of Boles united 
N but is made ſomewhat ſofter, WM an Addition of 
2 Proportion of Preſerves or Syrups. When the Confit- 
ence is very ſoft, it is call'd ſometimes by the Name of Opiata. 
The Rules laid down for the Compoſition of a Bolus, may be 
Jt nals rg ane (nu, Ls 
principal Conſiderations in preſcribing officinal Ele- 
Ruaries are, that ſuch Things only be put together, as will 
not, by any oppoſite. Qualities, deſtroy one another, or loſe 
their natural Properties, by lying long in this manner; and, 
likewiſe, that the Whale be of a Conſiſtence that will hold 
Ingredients of different Gravities ;in equal Mixture, Thus, in 
all Electuaries where the teſtaceous Powders are ordered, or 
ay thing of an alcaline Nature, no Acids, or any thing that 
will turn acid, ought to be mix'd, becauſe will ferment ; 
their W eight, likewiſe, requires. a thicker Conſiſtence than can 
be well given by a , Syrup, to hold them in Suſpenſion ;; and, 
for offending in both theſe reſpects, the . have now 
expung'd the Confectio de Hyacintho, which ſted chiefly of 
5 Ingredients, and was made up with Iyrup 
of Lemons. Things which are moſt liable to grow worſe in 
this Form, chiefly affect the aſtringent Compoſitions 3 becauſe 
that Roughneſs, or Aſperity, in which their Aſtringency con- 
ſiſts, by long lying in Moiſture, grows ſofter, and, conſequently, 
leſs efficacious in any ſuch Intentions. This Change-is » 
manifeſt, in comparing old Diafcordium, or Conſetve of red 
* with new. B 5 5 . 
Extemporaneous ies differ, principally, from the 
2 in that the latter are confin'd to Nees: Md will, 


ured upon with Materials, which will not long remain without 
= provided they agree in Intention; as Conſetves, with 
2 


is, Lethar- - 
Doſe is from 


roply, 


a long time, keep together; whereas the formermaybe ven- 


| dhe 

made into an Electuaty With RC it will, ing Day's 
time, grow too dry for taking; without freſh Moiſtyre z, which 
nvenience is often experienced with the Bark; the 
N of encugh-of it in a: tolerable Dew Þ he 

only Excuſe for fo ordering it; for a ſufficient Quantity of an 
| Conſeryey to preſerve a Conſiſtence, which is the only way in 
this Caſe, would iticreaſe: a Doſe of the Bark, in — 
, 


to an unteaſonable Bulk. The teftaceous and heavier Pow 
 likewiſe;' make an Hlectunry very di table, without 
— —— of ſome Conſerves : 80 that à Conſerve” a 
eſſary Ingredient in this Form, only as u Vehicle _ 
Things3 and the Conliftence requiſite in theſe Caſes js} that 
a Doſe may be taken up with the Point of a Knife, or any ſuch 
thing; and not to be too hard to ſwallow without Trouble; bu 
But, next to a due Conſiſtence, a very material Cireuh- 
ſtance in an Electuary is, that it be uniformly ſmooth, and 


; taking it makes 
Error in either of theſe reſpects very offenſive, x; + Confer, 


— 


ing in & 
they ſhould: by 
cient Quantit ſome 
babe on a Tile, cannot ealily be gendered thus ſmooth, as 


be improved by ſuitable Mixture: Thus the Cinnabar, Milch 

of itſelf A loſes its Beauty in any of th 

brown or green Conſerves; but js n that of R 

or Hips, and eſpecially if they be a little Sete wich Spirit 

of Sulphur. The Conſerve of Roſes ia, likewiſe, ſo much im- 
in its Colour with every Acid, that, whenever it comes 


d, unleG the Inten- 
tion abſolutel it, which can be in any Inſtance 
fo x80 make ic hurdfl, / . : 

There are ſome other Circumſtances, likewiſe, in the Pre- 
ſcription of an Electuary, worth Conſuleration, and, particu- 
larly, with relation to the Eflicacies/ of ſome things: Thus 
the ſtronger Cathartics t not to be truſtad in this Form; 
becauſe the Manner of taking does not ſufficiently aſcertain the 
Doſe ; And the ſame Objectiqn, likewiſe, holds againſt Opiates. 
The moſt powerful Alexipharmics, alſo, which are commonly 
given in acute Caſes, are nat conveniently: thus truſted ; ſo that 
an Electuary is hardly ever met with in a Fever. The Dear- 
neſs of ſome things may be à farther Bar to this, as the Prices 
uſual for an will by no means anſwer them: Thus 
Bezoar, or the Gaſcon's Powder, would make a reaſonable 
Demand look like Extortion, which is what common Prudence 


W avoid. 

he Quantity of an ext neous Electuary ſhould ſel- 
dom exceed three Ounces; thereabout will an Ounce and 
half of Conſerve, two Drams of the common Powders, with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup, amount to; though Cinna- 
bar, and ſome of the heavier things, will not take up ſo much. 
And if this Rule, as to Quantity, be not obſer vd by the Pro- 
ſeriber, but more be ordered, it is a common thing for. the 


1 -nyreg to do it for. him by rtioning the ials 
—_ thereto ; as by making up ora third, of what is 


__ ExagcTuariuM AMARUM: The Bithr Eliftuary, 


Take of Epith half an Ounce ;; of Angelica-roots, 
three IR Gent ian, Zedoar e — 
two Drams; of Cinnamon, one m and a half ; of 
-Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, and Saffron, of each one Dram; 

57 97 None — rr Citron and 
nge - peels, Sugar, a, uſſicien t Quanti make 
them into an Electuary. 22 4 $9 | 


5 \ELsCTUARIUM DE Baceis Laux: 
Tau of Bayberries, 

Take of the Leaves of dried. Rue, ten Dams; of the: 
l ;Biſhops-waed, Cumin, :Lovage, Qrigany, 


into an wa ne it ſhould be thus mana 


” 


- 


i that require it, 
, by adding che 
Ae, in White- 


This EleQtuary is much commended for the Uniformity and 
or Bytes which Purpoſes are ad ql gh 
ve or ic, are advantageouſly enoug] 
the ſame things in many Inſtances ; as there is 
peculiarly aſſiſting to each other. The 
Gums, as in all Compoſitions of this Make, are to be diſſolw'd 
as little White wie os will arve to ſtrain them 1 and then 
S juſt warm' d ; after which 

d. * 

to a Dram, in a Bolus, 
Occaſion, and cannot well be mended 


'ELscTvarium CARYOCOSTINUM, See CAR voc IN. 


 EuxcTvariuM DIASPERMATON! An Elefuary of Seeds. 


Take of the greater and lefſerFour cold Seeds, of the Seeds of 
Aſparagus, Pimpernel, Baſil, Parſley, and Winter- cherties, 
of each two Drams ; of Gromwell, and Juice of Liquo- 
rice, each three Drams ; of Cinnamon and Mace, each 
one Dram; of white Sugar diſſolv'd in Water, cight 
times as much as the Whole: And make into an 
ary. 8. A. 


ELxcTUAaRIUM EX ELLzBORO: | 
An Eleftuary of Hellthore. 

Take of the Roots of white Hellebore fliced, one Pound ; 
of Spring-water, fix Quarts : Macerate them together for 
three Days, then boil to the Conſumption of half ; ſqueeze 
out the Liquor by a ſtrong Expreſſion ; and to it add three 
Pounds of Honey, and boil up to a due Conſiſtence. 


This Electuary is but the ſame as the Mel Helleboratum, 


which was more proper, it being by no means to be called an 
Electuary, but only a thick Syrup. Its Doſe is from half an 
Ounce to an Ounce and an half, or two Ounces. 


ELxcTuarium LEeniTIVUM: Lenitive Electuary. 


Take of ſton'd Raiſins, freſh Polypody of the Oak, and 


the beſt Sena, each two Ounces; of Mercury, one Hand- 
ful and an half; of Figs, Number twenty ; of Maiden-hair, 
Violet-leaves, and cleans'd Barley, each one Handful ; 
of Damaſk-prunes and Tamarinds, each ſix Drams ; of 
Liquorice, half an Ounce: Boil them together, S. A. in 
ten Pints of Water, to the Conſumption of a third Part, 
and ſqueeze out the Liquor by a ſtrong Expreſſion; and 
in Part of it, while warm, diſſolve the Pulps of Caſſia, 
Tamarinds, new Prunes, and of Sugar of Violets, each 
fix Ounces: In the other Part of the ſtrain'd Liquor melt 
two Pounds of the fmeſt Sugar; and, laſtly, add one 
Ounce and an half of Sena-leaves in Powder, and of Cort- 
ander- ſeeds, powdered, one Ounce to every Pound of the 
Electuary, fo that it may be brought into a due Conſift- 
ence for that Form. S. A. 


We ſhall, ſays Quincy, offer an Alteration of this Compo- 
fition, which 3 wo may make uſe of at Pleaſure, Take 
Polypody of the Oak, and French Barley, of each four Ounces ; 
Mercury, and Maiden-hair, of each two Handfuls ; Liquorice- 
root, four Ounces : Boil theſe in a ſufficient Quantity of Wa- 
ter, to two Pounds, or thereabouts z to which add two Pounds 
of red Sugar, and ſtrain them through a Flannel r hot: 
Then to this Syrup put the Pulps of Tamarinds, and 
Prunes, of each ſax Ounces ; Powder of Sena, half a Pound; 
of Aniſe-ſeeds, one Qunce ; or, in its room, becauſe the Seeds 
are difficult to powder fine, of the Oil, one Dram, or fixty 
Drops. Great Care muſt be taken, that the Pulps do not 
burn, or run into Knots, which is to be prevented by having 
the Fire flow, and ſtirring it well during Evaporation to a due 
Conſiſtence: And when it is high enough, let it be almoſt cold, 
before the Powders are ſifted in, becauſe they will then mix the 
| ſinoother. Few boil this Medicine h enough, which 
makes it fret and ferment, and ſour in hot Weather; and then 
it gripes, and operates much rougher than is intended : It ought 
therefore, to be of ſuch a ſence as will not ſtir by the 

reateſt Heat, but keep its Form. s gently relaxes the 

Ily, and, in coſtive Habits, where f _ often 
wanted, it may rather be taken at any time, to the Quantity 
of a Nutmeg,” than as a Cathartic ; but when it is ſo given, 
the Deb N treo Drams to one Quace, A due Conſiſt- 


- 


5 Drams of the Medicine. 


cdients, either in the Intentions of a Car- 


Ar pirir foliiz Crmmelini Kakou 


u t6 ehery hs 
| »: yo —_— 
 ErscTvanuM PecroRrALs : | The Puttoral Eleftuaty.. 
Take of the Juice of Liquorice, and of ſweet Almonds, of each 
an Ounce: of Pine-leaves, one Qunce ; of Hyſſoꝑ, 
iden-hair, Florentine Orris, 'Nettle-feeds, and round 
Birthwort, each one Dram and an half: Seeds of Creſſes 
and Elecampane-root, of each half a Dram; of Honey, 

| fourteen Ounces: And make into an EleQtuary, | 
It is deſign'd for Diſtempers of the Breaſt; to ſoften, cool, 


ence gives about one 


- 


3 but the common Practice hath no 


EI Ze TUARUNA f SAssAF RAS: Elittuaty of Suſſafrac. 


Take of the beſt-ſcented Saſſafras, two-Qunces : of Spring- 
water, one Quart; boil to the Conſumption of a third 
Part, adding, towards the latter End, of broken Cinna- 

mon, half an Ounce : When the Liquor is ſtrain d, boil 

it again, with one Pound of the fineſt Sugar, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of a thick Syrup : And ſtir into it, of the Pow. 

of Saſſafras, one Ounce; of Cinnamon, one z and 

df Nutmegs, half a Scruple z ſo that it may be made 
into an Electuary. 8. A. | ; 


It is a very grateful Medicine to take, and good in all Caſts 
where Abſ and Sweetenets are ordered, Its Doſe is from 
half a Dram to two Drams, two of three times in a Day. 


— 


ELECTUARIUM E Succo Ros um: 
Electuary of the Juice of Roſes; 


Take of Sugar, and the Juice of Damaſk-roſes, each one 
Pound four Ounces ; of the three Kinds of Sanders, of 
each half an Ounce; of Maſtich, three Drams ; of Diagry- 

dium, twelve Drams. Let the Sanders be reduced to a 

Powder, and mix'd with the ydium and Maſtich, 
after they have been ſeparately powder'd ; and then mix'd 
with the Juice of Roſes and Sugar, boil'd up into a Sy- 
rup, while it is warm, ſo as to make them all together 


Ibis is, originally 2 Preſcription of Nicolaus Mor, 7 and 
receiv d by the Auguſtan and _ 1 


alike; but in the new one are rej Spodium and Cam- 
ire, both which were in before, but of no Service to the 

Medicines in this Form abound in Pharmaceutical Writers. 
The Curious may conſult Lemery's Pharmacopte Univer ſelle. 

Proſper Alpinus gives a very recs wort”: Account. of the 
Effects of an Indian Electuary, much in Uſe among the Egy- 
ptians, call'd Bernavi. 

The Electuary of Bernavi is prepared in thoſe Parts of the 
Indies which lie neareſt to Egypt ; and though the Egyptians 
receive it thence in large Quantities, they are entirely igno- 
rant of the Ingredients of which it ts compos'd ; and yet it is 
a Medicine of uncommon Virtue and Efficacy; for they who 
take an Ounce of it, firſt become chearful, talk much, ſing 
Love-ſongs, laugh heartily, and are guilty of ſeveral other 
Inſtances of Mirth and Foolery. This Turn of Mind continues 
for about an Hour, after which they become fierce and wrath- 
fat ; but they do not remain in this State for any conſiderable 
Time; for they become fad, melancholy, and dejected to fuch 
a degree, that they continually lament and bewail their Fate, 
till, at laft, being ſeiz'd with a deep Sleep, they eliminate the 
offending Matter, and awake in their former State of Health. 
Profper Alpinus de Medicina A gyptiorum. 3 

ELISPHACOS, Ae. „See SALVI A. 

ELEMENTA. The Elements or Principles of which all 
Bodies are compounded, and into which they are again reſoly- 
able. Philoſophers have not yet agreed what theſe Elements 
are ; neither have they faid an relative to them, which 
has not been ſhewn by the Favourers of other Seas, to be 
falſe and abſurd. As I do not apprehend, that a Diſquiſition 
on the Elements of Bodies would convey any conſiderable 
Knowledge relative to the Cure of Diſeaſes, I ſhall enter no 
farther into this Subject. | | 

ELEMENTATUS. An Adjective us'd by Paracelſus, 


importing exceſſive, either with reſpe& to Heat or Cold. 
ELEM 


1 GUMMIL. The Tree, which produces this Gum, 
is thus diſtinguiſh'd : - 


Arbor Brafilienſbus gummi Elemi ile fundens, foliis pin- 
natis, Fa ag — — fruttu Ons 7 4 3 
dine, Rai Hiſt. 2. 2546. {cicariba & illiur Reſina Icica, 
Piſon. (ed. 9 59. Tricariba & illius Gummi Icica fooe 
Elemi, Ejuſd. (ed. 176 8.) 122. Icicariha Brafilienſibus, cujus 
Refina dicitur Icica, 98. Elemnifera Cura ſſavica Arbor, 
Parad. Bat. Prod. 332. Pluk. Phytog. 173. Prunus Jauanica 

* Zjuſd. 218. Hort. 


E L E 


Beium. 35. Pruniſera Fuge fimilis Arber Gummi Elemi 
dent, figura & magnitudine Olive ex 2 Barbadenfi, Pluk. 
Almag. 206. Arbor ex Surinama, five Americana, ö 
Lauree foliis, Elemi Reſinam fundens, Breyn. Prod. 2. 19. 
Ind. Med. 47. Elemi Gummi, Ejuſd. Kezturia, 
Zeylanica, ex qua Gummi Elemi, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 48. Ke- 
turiaghaka, Ejuſd. 52. Gummi Elemi Officinarum, C. B. Pin. 
; Gummi Elemi, Park. Theat. 1586. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1847. 
Blams, Mont; Exot. 11. Elemi Refma, J. B. 1. 535, T 
GUM ELEMI-TREE. 

This is a ſoftiſh;, reſinous, eaſily inflammable Gum, of a 
pale yellowiſh white Colour, of .a pleaſant agreeable Smell, 
c_— when melted. It comes to us from the Spaniſh 
12 Indies in long roundiſh Cakes, wrapt up in Flags or 

Faves. 
is Gum is ſeldom given inwardly, but is of great Service 
outwardly, being uſed 1 in all Kinds of Wounds, 
but eſpecially thoſe of the and Nerves, being mollifying, 
ripening, and eaſing Pain. 

There is an Ointment in the Shops, called Unguentum e 
Gummi Elzmi, and, ſometimes, Linimentum Arcei ; which 
takes its Name from this Gum. Miller's Bet. OF: 

It heats, mollifies, digeſts, reſolves, ripens, caſes Pain, is 
ſerviceable in Affections of the Head and Nerves, and Wounds 
of the ſame; and, in patticular, is a Specific for Wounds of 
the Cranium : It is good for Contuſions of the Joints, and 
provokes Urine and the Menſes. Dale from Schroder, 
There is contain'd in it an eſſential Salt, invelop'd in a 

antity of Oil, with a little Phlegm and Earth; it is only 
uſed externally in Ointments and Plaiſters. Lemery del Drogues. 
See BALSAMUM. 


UxcuznTUM x Gum ELgmi, foe LIWMIMEN Tun 
b 14 ARCE1:. 
Ointment of Gum ELZMI, or ARcxvs's LiniMENT. 
Take of Gum Elemi, Turpentine of Fir, of each one 


Ounce and a half; of old and depurated Mutton-ſuet, 
two Ounces: Mix them, and make an Ointment. 
8. A. d x 

This moſt ccmmonly goes by the Name of Linimentum 


Arcei, from Arceus, its Inventor ; who, in a Treatiſe, de 
redta Vulnerum Curatione, Lib. 1. oe: + greatly extols this 
Balſam, as he calls it, particularly in Wounds of the Head ; 
and our Surgeons ſay it digeſts and incarnates much better than 
the Baſilicon, which is apt to foul a Wound, and generate 
fungous Fleſh: bang | | 
ELENGI. The Name of a tall Tree, which grows in 
Malabar ; from the Flowers of which, the Inhabitants diſtil 
2 fragrant Water, which is ſaid to be ſerviceable in Melan- 
choly and Fevers. 
k LEOSELIN UM; from ta; a Fen; and gia, 
arſley. 

ELEPHANTIASIS, or ELEPHAS ; +#a:gar7iac, or i- 
pa 5, A Species of Leproſy. It is ſo call'd, becauſe it affeds 
the in ſuch a manner, as to make them appear like thoſe 
of an nt. See LI RA. | 

ELEPHANTINUM EMPLASTRUM. A Plaiſter de- 

* ſcrib'd in Qribaſtus's Synopſis, L. 3. There is one, alſo, un- 
der this Title, deſcrib'd by Celfes, L. 5. C. 19. Set, 24. 
which is very different from that of Oribaſius. | 

ELEPHANTOPUS; of , an Elephant; and dc, 
a Foot; Elephant's Foot; a Plant ſo called by Monſieur 
Vaillant; becauſe, he ſays, the Under-lcaves of firſt Sort 
ſomewhat reſemble an Elephant's Foot, 

The Characters are; 

It hath a diſcous Flower, compoſed of ſeveral Florets, which 
are hermaphrodite, contained in one Flower-cup, which is cut 
into ſeyeral ents, almoſt to the Bottom ; the Bottom of 
the Calyx is flat, and filled with Ovaries; which are beſet on 
the Top with Hairs : The Diſks are jointed upon a common 

Placenta, and form a Sort of Sheaf, garniſhed with a Foliage, 


The Species are; | 
1. Elephantopus Conyzæ folio. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
EP 'S FOOT WITH A FLEABANE 


„1719. A 

LEAF. 

| alis finuatso, Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
_ ELEPHANT'S FOOT WITH A SINUATED 


2. Elephantapus 
» Elephantopus Helenii- folio, flore a ſcente. ELE- 
| pffaN 8 FOOT WITH aWELKC ANE-LEAF, 
AND PURPLISH FLOWERS. | | 
ELEPHAS. This Word has many Significations. In Zoo- 


Togy it imports the 

lephas Offic.- Schrod. 5. 285. Schw. de Quad. $7. 'Raii 
. Synop. A. 131. Aldrov. de 
harlt. Exer. 4. THE ELE 
The two 
+ Yo L. II, 


» 


1 ek 


A Name for the Aplum, Smallage. - 


3 Geſn.” de Quad. 356. 
large Teeth in the - ſuperior Jaw are the Parts of 


the Elephant principally msd in Medicine, as well as Me- 
108 2 Zur Offic. Mont. Exot. 53. Ind, Med. 47. 
. Ivor is a Refrige rant and Drier ; is, moderately, aſlringent 
— and a Strengthener of the Viſcera : It ſtops ine 
Hzmorrhages, affords Relief in the. Jaungice, expels Worms, 
is good for inveterate Obſtructions ; cures Pains and Weakneſs 
of the Stomach, and the Epilepſy b preſerves from Melan- 
u 


2 and refiſts Poiſons trefaction. Dal from 
c „ g a 
Much the ſame Virtues are aſcrib'd to Ivory as to Hartſhotn. 


See CH RVvUs. See, alſo, the Article AL1MENTA, for a far- 
ther Account of Ivory. 
- ortis. Rulandus. 


4 in Chymiſtry ſignifies 4 
In Botany, it'imports a Plant call'd by C. Bawhine, Scordie 
, 475 ob Florem ; and, by Parkinſon, Scordio affinis 


LEPODATUM. . Filed. Rulandus. 
ELERSNA. | The ſame as Mot vip NA. Rulandis, 
ELESMATIS. Burnt Lead. Rulandus, 

ELETTARI. A Name for the CAADAMouuu Mi- 
NUs. Boerhaave. | 

ELEVATIO, Elevation. Chymical Sublimation is, ſome- 
times, thus call'd : And a Tumor is frequently call'd an He- 
vation of the Part : 

ELEVATORIUM. An Elevator, A chirurgical Inſtru- 
ment, of which there are many Sorts, that are deſerib'd under 
the Articles of the Operations where they are us d. 

ELICHRYSON. The fame as Helichry/on, which ſee. 

ELIDRION, imports Maſtich, or Mercury, or Rhaphontic, 
or a metallic Maſs, of three Parts, one of Silver, one of Brass, 
and one of Gold; * 

 ELIGII MORBUS. A Fiſtula. Fohannes Anglicus. - 

ELIGMA. A Linctus. Nicolaus Myrepſus, Set. 1 3. 

ELIXIR. derives this Word from i, to draw, 
or extract; becauſe in making Elixirs, the pureſt Part of the 
Ingredients is extracted by the Menſtruum j or from AAige, 
to help; becauſe of the Aſſiſtance receiv d from Medicines of 
this Kind, in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Theſe Derivations, how- 

remote from the true one, which is 
-ekfir, is Chymiſtry: Hence Elixir, a 
Medicine prepar'd by chymical Art, is approptiated, by 
way of Eminence, to a Tincture extracted by a propet Men- 
ſtruum, from many efficacious r for the 79 — 
betwixt a Tincture, and Elixir, ſeems to conſiſt in th, that 
a Tincture is drawn from one Ingredient, ſometimes "with an 
Addition of another to open it, and diſpoſe it to yield to the 
Menſtruum; whereas an Elixir is a Tincture extrafted from 
many Ingredients, at one and the ſame time: Add, that an 
Elixir is not ſo clear, but of a ſomewhat thicker Conſiſtence 
than a Tincture. Lemery informs us, that an Elixir is, ſome- 
times, call'd an Enchiloma. 

There are a very great Number of Elixirs _—_ 
chymical Writers, and in the Diſpenſatories, of which I q 
ſpecify thoſe which follow, | 


ELIxIxA PRopPRIETATIS, with diftilled Vinegar. - 


Take choice eqns Saffron, and Myrrh, of each half an 
Ounce z cut and bruiſe them, put them into a tall Bolt- 
pour twenty times their own Weight of the ſtrong- 
eſt Vinegar thereon ; let them ſimmer in a gentle Sand- 
heat for twelve Hours: Now ſuffer the le to reſt, 
that the Fæces may ſubſide ; and gently ſtrain off the pure 
Liquor, thro” a Linen Cloth. Put half the Quantity of 
diſtilled Vinegar to the Remainder ; boil, and proceed as 
before, and throw away the Fæces: Mix the two Tin- 
Qures together, arid diſtil, with a gentle Fire, till the 
Whole is thicken'd to a Third : „ Vinegar which 
comes over for the ſame Uſe ; and what remains behind, 
is the Elixir Proprictatis, made with diſtil'd Vinegar. 
REMARKS. 

Thus we obtain an acid, aromatic Medicine, of great Uſe in 
the Practice of Phyſic ; for, when externally applied, it 
cleanſes and heals putrid, ſinuous, and fiftulous old Ulcers, 
defends the Parts from Putrefaction, and preſerves them by 
a true embalming Virtue : It alſo heals Ulcers, and cures 
Gangrenes in the Lips, Tongue, Palate, and Jaws. It has 
the Effects in firſt Paſſages, when uſed internally, 

as oſten as putrefied Matter, corrupted Bile, -concreted 
Phlegm, Worms, and numberleſs Diſtempem proceeding from 
theſe four Cauſes, are lodged and ſeated therein. Again, it has 
nearly the ſame Effects in the Blood and Viſcera, as may 
eaſily appear, from knowing the Virtues of the three Ingre- 
dients, when diſſolved in a ſubtile Vi „It is to be 
taken in a Morging, upon an empty Stomach, at leaſt 
; ye Hours after Eating : It is given from a Dram to two 
7 or 


ever, ſeem to be ver 
Arabic Al-ecfir, or 


of three for 18 in Tort Wis, Riga, on thy like, 
walking after it, or havi Belly gently rubbed. taken 
in a langer Doſe, and with a — cooler Regimen; it 
always. purges ; if in a leſs Doſe, and often repeated, it 
cleuniſes the Blood, by ſecreting thick Urine 3 and gene- 
rally performs both theſe ations ſuegeſſtvely: But, if 
taken plentifully, while the Patient i in Bed, and the Body 
well covered, it acts as an excellent Sadorific ; and, after- 
Wards, uſually purges, and proves diuretic ; and thus be- 
jes every way Hence I conceive, that this is the 
acid Ekvir Proprietatis, good in numerous Caſes, and; 
t the ſame time, fafe. Paracelſus declared, that an Elixir 
made of Aloes, Saffton; and Myrrh, would our 4 vivify- 
ing and preſerving Balſam, able to continue Health and long 
ife to the utm e Limits: And 1 he = it, by 

a lofty Title, the Elixit of Propriety to Man: But con- 
caar'd the Prepatition ; in which Helmont aſſerts the Alca- 
keſt is required, Crollius formerly uſed the Oil of Sulphur 
made by the Bell, as a Menſtruum in this Caſe, upon con- 
fiderifig, according to the rine of Paratelſus, that an 
hungry Acid was proper in ſtomaghic Remedies ; but when 
this is afed, the Alves and Myrrh are ſcorched, and acquire 
a ſtony Hardneſs, 6 as not — readily to diflolve in 
Alcohol: For this Uſe they require, that the ſtrong Acid of 
the Sulphur ſhould be diluted : Hence, I conjectured, that 
a mild, oily, v le Acid, would prove a commodious 
and pro Solve t, in this Caſe, for medicinal Uſes ; and, 
upon adding an equal Quantity of Alcohol to the Elixir 


proper i this manner, it becomes more balſamic, mild, 
an 


effectual. It, in every reſpect, reſembles the Pilulæ 
Ruffi, and may be ſucceſsfully uſed in their ſtead. 


Elixir PROPRIETATIS, With a diſtild Water, 


Reduce equal Quantities of Aloes, Saffron, and Myrrh, to 
my put. it into a tall ch mical Glaſs ; twenty 
times their Weight of diſtil'd Scurvygraſs-water ; and 
proceed as above directed, 


REMARKS. 
TW Elixir, So excellent, th N — . — 
then long kept, it grows m but it has extraordinary 
Virtue 1 the Boch 1 ke thoſe deſcribed above, excepting 
that it wants the Acid. It is an excellent Purge, and, 
inſtead of 1 Any other aromatic Water 
may be employed. 


Etixis PRoPRIETATIS, with a fixed Alcali. 


Take the ſame Species as above, put them into a Bolt-head, 
and pour as much Oil of Tartar per Deliquium to them, 
as will make them into a moderately thin Paſte, which is 
to be digeſted in a gentle Sand-heat, of an hundred De- 

__ grees: koder the Digeſtion is continued, the better ; 
the Veſſel being ſt : And thus, in time, the Alcali 
will intimately diſſolve the Aloes and Myrrh for this Pur- 

ſe. When the Matter is thus prepared, let it be treated 
with any diſtilled aromatic Water, as above deſcribed ; 
and thus there will be obtained an alcalized Elixir Pro- 
prietatis, with a diſtil'd Water. Or elſe, to the — 
prepared as above, add twenty times their Weight of pure 
Alcohol, and boil them for twelve Hours: cold, 
carefully pour off the upper Liquor from the Fzces ; add 
more Alcohol to the Remains, and proceed as before, till 
Al the Virtue be drawn out; then thicken the Tinctures 
together by gentle Diſtillation, till the Liquor acquires 
the Conſiſtence of Oil of Almonds ; and keep it under 
the Title of Elixir Gy ne with Alcalt and Alcohol : 
"The Virtues of which Preparation cannot be ſufficient! 
zcommended : Or, if, inſtead of Alcohol, common Spirit 
de uſed, a thicker, and ho leſs noble Elixir will be ob- 
talned. In this Prepatation I have ſometimes uſed,” inſtead 
of Alcohol or Spirit, the ſimple or compound Spirit diſtil'd 
from Aromaties; as, the ſimple aromatic Spirit of Laven- 
der- flowers, the ſimple aromatic Spirit from the dry 
Leaves of Mint, and the ſimple aromatic Spirit from the 


green Leaves of Roſemary, and, ſometimes, with a com- 


pound Spirit; and the Elixir, ſo prepared, has proved 
excellent. a 


REMARKS. 

Theſe Elixirs are of frequent and excellent Uſe in all Diſtem- 
pers proceeding from auſtere, aqueous, cold, -phlegmatic, 

And ſcirrhous Cauſes, or Obſtructions without Inflammations ; 
they purge generally by all the Emunctories of the Body; 
and are, at the ſame time, grateful to the Nerves and Spi- 


Defect of the Bile ; whence Practitioners cannot be without 
. hay 


This Elixir, be 


In this laſt Preparation, the Ingredients are almoſt wholly dif 


In all theſe Proceſſes we have an Example of the chymical 


The London Mere Welk two Proceſſes for preparing 


' Fits. They excellently forward the Birth, promote the the Elixir P 
'Menſes, bring down Milk, kill Worms, and ſupply the The firſt is call „ ſimply, 


. - 


EL I 

them. They ad by means of the Alcali, the diſſolved In- 
gredients, the Spirit, and the Waters, employed in vat ious 
Ways. * : N. 


EIIxIx PrRofrIETATIS, with tartariſated Tartar. 


To the ſame reduced to Powderz. pour thrice 
their Weight of the Liquor of tartariſated Tar z digeſt 
them in a cloſe Veſſel, for three Days, in an Heat of an 
hundred and fifty Degrees; and thus the Ingredients will 
be entirely difloly'd into an uniform pappy Mafs, much 
better than by Vinegar, Water, or alcaline Li : Then 
pour on my times the Quantity of Alcohol, in reſpec̃t 
of the Ingredients, and boil them, gently, for twelve 
Hours: Let all cool, and ſtand at Reſt ; then decant the 
elear Liquor, and treat the reſt with more Alcohol, as 
before, till nearly the Whole be diſſolved ; for little Faces 
Will here be left, Inſpiſſate all the Elixirs, with a gentle 
Fire, to the Thickneſs of Oil ; preſerve the Alcohol for 
the ſame Uſe ; and thus will be obtained the Elixir Pro- 
prietatis, with tartariſated Tartar and Alcohol ""% 


R E MAR K 8. 


ing prepared with a compound, and wonder- 
fully opening Salt, has greater Virtues than the foregoing z 
ſo that it is admirable in old inveterate Obſtructions, whict 
it powerfully reſolves; without offendi by any acid or alca+ 
line Property; for theſe compound Salts, along with what 
ae "4-9 generally paſs quick thfough the Veſſels of 

. | 


ELixis PROPRIETATIS, with regenerated Tartar, . 


Put the above-mention'd Species into a tall Glaſs, #nd pour 
thereto thtice their Weight of the Liquor of regenerated 
Tartar digeſt for three Days, and the Aloes and M 

will be thus almoft entirely difſolved, and the Saffron tho- 
roughly open'd ; then add twenty times the Weight of 
pure Alcohol, with reſpect to the Powder, boil them gen- 
tly for twelve Hours; and, in other reſpects, p as 
before: There will remain a few Fæces, which may be 
thrown away. Inſpiſſate the Elixir to an half; reſerve 
the Alcohol for the like Uſe: The Elixir will be, and 
always continue, thick and turbid, 


REMARKS, 


ſolved, fo as to become uniform and potable ; whence 1 have 
found this Elixir to have an i rable opening and diſ- 
2 Virtue, in moſt chronical Diſeaſes ; where it mightily 
liquefies the Concretions in the Veſſels, ly ftimulates 
the nervous Syſtem, ſo as to throw off the Matter thus diſ- 
ſolved, and prevents Putrefaction, which, in theſe Cafes, is 
ſo frequent and deſtrutive, Hence it relieves the Viſcera, 
reſtores their Action, impaired by an obſtructing Matter, 
reſolves the Tumors, and thus cures numerous Diſtem 
ſcarce otherwiſe curable : Whence I have been almoſt incli- 
_— eſteem this Elixir, as the Elixir of Paracel/as and 
ont. b 5 


Solution ang Preparation of the ſame thing, by various Sol- 
vents; and learn by what means theſe Solutions have differ- 
ent Virtues, according to the Difference of the Menftruum ; 
and that theſe Elixirs ought to be prepared with different 
Menſtruums, for daily Uſe, according to the Intention of 
the Phyfician : So, likewiſe, they act differently, according 
as are determined by the Preſcriber : Thus, if taken 
with Venice Treacle, they prove ſudorific ; if along with a 
Cathartic, they purge ;z and, if along with Whey, or mi- 
neral Waters, they prove diuretic, provided the Patient 
walks abroad in the cool Air. They all of them preſerve 
the Bodies of Animals from Putrefaction, if ſuſpended therein, 
except that prepared with Water: They are all of them 
excellent in caſe of carious Bones, except thoſe prepared 
with Acids; and hence they ſhould always be ready at hand 
for Practice, as being almoſt general Medicines ; and no 
Wonder, fince Saffron is a true Exciter of the animal Spi- 
rits z "Aloes, an excellent and innocent Purgative; and 
Myrrh, the higheſt Antiſeptic ; but, in thoſe Diſtempers, 
where the Blood is too much broke, in large Bleedings, or 
the Hzmorrhoids, or where the Humours are in too v 3B 
a Motion, they are by no means „but pernicious. 

|  Boerhaawe's Chymiſtry, Vol. 3. Proceſſ. 81. Cc. 


etatis, 


different from the preceding. 


ELIXIA 


E LI 


Er1x1R en. 
Take of choice Myrrh, of the beſt Aloes, and of Saffron, 


- . 
- 
* 


of each three Ounces; when they are powder d, pour 
upon them a Quart of rectify d Spirit of Wige; Pi 
them four Days, to an Extraction of the Tin&ure, w 

r off: To. the Remainder, pour on more Spirit of 
Wine ; digeſt, and pour off as before 
draw away ſome of the Spirit by Diſtillation : It is made 
acid, by an Addition of the Spirit of Sulphur ; any Qpan- 
tity, at Diſcretion. | | | 


This may be given from ten to thirty to Children; 
and to grown Perſons, from twenty to lixty Drops, or more. 

It is particularly good in pale, wan Complexions ; and will, 
itſelf, frequently cure theGreen-lickneſs z but in hot, florid Con- 
ſtitutidns, it does not ſo well agree, eſpecially in thoſe ſubject to 
the Gravel. It is accounted yery good to deſtroy Worms in 
Children ; and, certainly, there is nothing better to bp the 
Bowels clear of thoſe ſlimy and viſcid Humours, the E of 
Indigeſtion, which breed them, than this Medicine, if long and 
frequently taken, as twice or thrice a Day, for three or four 

eeks together. 

The other is under the Title of 


Elixir PRopRIETATIS HEeLMONTIL, 


Take of red Tartar, and Nitre, each twelve Ounces : Let 
them be powdered, and, by degrees, put into an hot 
Crucible; let then the calcined Matter be poured into a 
Glaſs Mortar, whereupon pour two Pints of White-wine, 
and make a Lixivium : In this Lixivium, put Aloes and 
Saffron, each one Ounce and an half, ſo as to make a 


Take of Sal Armoniac, eight Qunces ; diflolve it in twenty 
Ounces of Spring-water ; and, when rained, eva 

it to a Dryneſs : Of this Salt take one Qunce ; of White- 

Wine, one Pint; and make a Lixivium, in which diſ- 

ſolve one Qunce and an half of Myrrh, fo as to make a 
Tincture. Mix all theſe Tinftures in a V 

well ſtopped, ſo as to make them into an Elixir. | 


EkixIn Vir aIOLI: Elixir of Vitriol. 


Take Cinnamon, Ginger, and Cloves, of each three Drams ; 
Calamus aromaticus, one Ounce ; Galingsl, an Ounce 
and an half ; Sage and Mint dry'd, Pech half an 

Ounce; Cubebs, and Nutmegs, of each two Ounces ; 
Wood of Aloes, and Citron-peel, of each one. Dram : 
Powder them together, and add to them 7 Sugar- 

candy, three Ounces ; Spirit of Wine, three half Pints; 

and Olll of Vitriol, one Pound: Digeſt them together for 
—— Dep? and then pour off the Liquor, and filtre 
it for Vie. | 17 


This is now tranſplanted into the Cal Dilpens tory 3 
where it is aſcribed to Mynſicht for its *. 4 c Spit 
had better be digeſted upon the Ingredient ſome time by itſelf, 
becauſe the Oil of Vitriol gives a Thickneſs to it, and diſables 


it from taking out the Virtues of the Spices ; 


: | En When it is 
put in, it muſt be done very gradually, becauſe it will other- 


wiſe cauſe ſo ſudden an Heat, as to 2 F burſting. the 


might otherwiſe 
Diſfempen of the 
Head to Advantage, and 2 inſt Epilepſies, Apoplexies, 
uxions. 


e., 


: and, afterwards, 


due and natural Finene 


Parts of his Works. The Doſe is from ten to fifteen, 


* 
BLI 
{1 1 
* = # 7 * 


which was, driving away h riac rl. 
rr 
een, Exixix Saturts. 1 
Take of Sena- leaves, cleared of thęir Stalks, four Ounces ; 
| of Guaiacum-chips, of dry'd Elecampane-root, of the 

Seed of Aniſe, Cw riander, and of Liquoricc- 
- root, of each two Ounces ; of Raiſins ſton d, 4 


Ounces ; of French Brandy, three Quarts : | Steep th 
together cold for four Dajs, and then ain out the Spirit 


4 C 


„ 


This is in Sbipton's Additamente, where he ſays, that for , 
likewiſe, add Salt of Tartar, Rhubarb, 4—.— „ and J; 
155 in order to make it operate more briſkly ; * as 44 

* 


eRed, the tive Ingredient, which is the Sena only, 
bears ſo ſmall a ion to the Quantity of Spirit, iz 
Doſe ſufficient for ny that it is too ſtrong for moſt 

ſons, who have not been accuſtomed to ſpirituous Liquor: 
therefore, is now to be deemed rather a Carminative than, a 
8 and, in ſome colic Ting jt fs great Relief: 

is, one or two Spoonfuls at a Night, an 

four in the Morni ty * . 
Des Elixir is laid to be little more than this, 


orning. | 


Whereas I have frequently, in m tations from Fre- 
deric Heffman, mention'd his Elixir $0 ma, | amun 
Vite, and Balſamum Liguidum Spiritueſum, by which / appre- 


bend he means the ſame Medicine; it will be proper in tl 
Place, to communicate ſo much as is known of its Preps- 
ElIxII BaLsamicum HorrMANNL 


L 


This Preparation is found under the Title of Balſamur: 
Vitis wii, in the Strazhurg and Ratichon Niſpenſatories ; 
and is taken, with a little Variation, from the A » Notes 
on Poterius ; where the following DigeRtions are given for its 
Preparation: | FIT 


ple; 
b Cinnamon, twerity-four bo ; of the 


When, therefore, we want the 
of Life, let ten of theſe Oils be pour d into an 
Ounce of highly rectify d Spirit of Wine. And if we'intend, 
that it thou be render'd I, half a Scruple of 

bergriſe may be previouſly difloly'd in the Oils, But 
this Balſam will ſtill be inipregnated' with higher and richer 
balſamic Qualities, if to one Ounce of it we add half a Dram 
of Peruvian Balſam ; raters v6 05 «pr inſt A 
Harz, and is of ſingular Uſe both interna and wkicedaliy. 
nternally it may be CRAM ten to rwenty Dro in Weak. 
neſſes, colic Pains, aintings, and Lowneſs of — 3 an, 
externally, it my be applied to the Noſe, the MWriſts, the 
Nape of the Neck, and the Crown of the Head ; in all Weak- 
neſſes of the Head, as alſo in ſpaſmodic and lethargic Diſ- 


Bar according to Schulxius, in his Prælactianet, this is not 
the Deſcription of that Jiquid ſpirituous "Balſam which the 
Author has for many Years prepar'd in his on Houſe'; for, 
fays he, I am abſolutely certain,” that no one-has got the Pre- 


paration from himſelf, However, the Circumſtance of the 


moſt Importance conſiſts in the Purity of the diſtibd Oils, and 
their not having chang'd or loſt the fine and ſubtile Nature of 
their æthereal Particles by Length of Time; for which Reaſon, 
be not only diſtils a great many vegetable Oils himſelf, but alſo 


ſubjects ſuch as are a Year old to a new Diſtillation; that, by 


ing their D Parts, they may recover their 


= 
l * 


ſor he _ s, that the finer theſe 
Oils are, the more readily they paſs through the Emunctories, 


and are, conſequently, fitter and better accommodated to in- 
ternal Uſe, With reſpe&t to the various Uſes of this Elixir, 
whether internal or external, the Author is very full in ſeveral 
or 


twenty Drops. See the Article BaALs aMUM. 
* 2 bug, from Axe, to lick, An Eclegma, or 


in 

ELIXIVIATIO, Elixiviation ; that is, the Operation by 
which a fix'd Salt is extracted from the Aſhes of Vegetables, by 
an Aﬀufion of Water... | wh 451 
1 wh or ELZIMAR, or ELZ. Flos Aris. Jobmſan. 


8. 
ELLEBORINE. See HELLE BORINE. 


'ELLEBORITES. ' See Her LenoOrtTEs, 
ELLEBORUS. See HELLEBORUS, 


; -ELLOBOS, 


8 3 
Whats 

ELLOBOS, taper. An Epithet for ſuch Seeds or Fruits 

23 are contain'd in Pods or Lobes. 
- ELLYCHNIOTOS,. r, from ixatyriey, the 
Wick of a Lamp or Candle. A Sort of Lint us'd by the 
antient 8 ns, thus call'd, either becauſe it was made up in 
the Form of a Wick of a Lamp ; or, rather, becauſe it was 
made of the fame Materials, 

ELLY CHNION, #aaohor from aux»@-,, a Lamp; the 
Wick of a Lamp, or Candle. 

The Ellychnium of the Antients was a certain K ind of Mat- 
ter, which ſerv'd them for a Wick to their Lamps of Candles. 
This appears from Galen, who, Lib. 14. 1. HA. directs the 
Uſe of Ellyehnium, eſpecially the ſofteſt, ſuch as that of Tar- 
Jus, inftead of a Sponge; but of what particular Stuff or Ma- 

ia this Ellychntum of Tur ſus was compoſed, we have no 
Infotmation : For, tho“ Pliny mentions ſome £Hfychnia, ſuch 
as that compoſed of the Fruit of the Ricims, which he com- 
mends for its extraordinary Clearneſs, and that made of the 
Papyrus, and another prepared of the Phlomis, which Plant is 
therefore called Lychnitis, and, by ſome Tryallis, having thick 
fat Leaves, very well adapted for the Purpoſe ; and, laſtly, that 
compoſed of a kind of Sulphur ; yet, he no-where ſays a 
Word of the Ellychnium Tarſenſe : The only one who men- 
tions it is Galen, who, Lib. 13. MH. M. ſhewing the Method 
of bringing Ulcers to a Cicatrix, ſpeaks of this Elhehnium; 
and, Lib. 14. ibid. teaching a Way to cure an cedematous Swel- 
ling, he adviſes to uſe 12 e dipt in Oxycrate; and, ſor 

want thereof, an Ellychnium o Torju Cornarius, Comment. 
in 3. var. Ton. endeavours to prove it a kind of terreſtrial 
Fungus, which is accommodated to ferve inſtead of Wicks for 
Lamps or Candles, andy alſo, uſed inſtead of Spunges, ahe- 
cially when they are new: But the learned Mercurialis, Yar. 
Ledi. Lib. Cap. 17. explains it of a Kind of Wood, called by 
the Greeks £uncy ( Xylon), that is, Cotton. 

ELMINTHES, or HELMINTHES, iini. Worms. 

ELOANX, or ELOME. The ſame as AURIPIGMEN- 


TUM. 

ELODES, or HELODES. An Epithet for a Species of 
Fever, attended with profuſe Sweats, ſomething like the Su- 
DOR ANGLICUS. 

ELOGIUM. This Word is us'd by Pari, in the ſame 
Senſe as Renunciatio z which is, the Judgment or Report of a 
Phyſician, relative to the State of the Sick. 

LOME. - ee 1 3 

ELONGATIO. imperfect tion; when the Liga- 
ments of a Joint are ſtrain'd, and the Limb lengthen'd, with- 
out being perfectly out of Joint. 

ELOPITIN M. Vitriol. Rulandus, 

ELOS Maris. Burnt Lead. Rulandus.. 

ELOXOCHITL. The Name of an Indian Tree, men- 
tion'd by Ray, under the Article Banana, without aſeribing 
any medicinal Virtues to it. 

E Rulanduc. 


LPIS. The Scoriæ of Silver. 

ELTZ. See ELIZ. 

ELUTRIATIO. The pouring a Liquor out of one Veſſel 
into another, in order to ſeparate the ſubſiding Matter from 
the clear and fluid Part. 

ELUVIES, in Pechlinus, imports the Humour diſcharg'd 
in a Fluor Albus. | | 

ELUXATIO. The fame as LuxaT10. | 

ELYMAGROSTIS, A Name for the Gramen; Pani- 
cum; Panicula ſimplici. See PAnicun. 

ELYMOS. A Name for the Paxicum. Blancard. 

ELYTHROIDES. The Tunica Vaginal:s of the Teſticles. 

ELYTRON, kde : from i, to involve, or cover. 
An Involucrum, Covering, Vagina, or Sheath of any Kind. 
Hippocrates calls the Membranes which involves the ſpinal 
Marrow, taules. 

ELZIMAR. See ELIZ. 

EMANSIO. Ettmuller thinks * Aenſium, would be 
a more proper Term than Suppreſſio Menſium, to expreſs a 
Cohibition of the Menſes. I his Obſervation appears very 


trifling. 
EMBAMMA, tuCauue: from Bar]w, t le dip. 
A Sauce, or Pickle, to dip Victuals in, as it is eaten. Muſtard 
is a Sort of Embamma, 

EMBAPHION, $#C4g:o, An Acetabulum, or Cruet, for 
holding Embammas.: In Hippocrates, it ſometimes imports a 
- Meaſure, the ſame as Acetabulum. 

EMBASIS, gast: from s, in, and ga, to go, A 
bathing Tub, or Veſſel, fill'd with warm Water. 

EMBATE, gin. This Word is in Hippocrates, de 


- 


Morbis internis. It is by 6a a leathern Garment. But 
ſome take it to ſignify the ſame as EMBas1s. 

EMBOLE, Ci · from iCdanc, to put in. The Re- 
duction or Setting of a diſlocated Bone. 

EMBORISMA. A barbarous Word, importing an Aneu- 


Faq 
"/EMBOTUM. A Funnel, for conveying Fumes into any 


4 i Orifice of the Body. 


'xy1ua, Cyeina, 4 Conception. 


EME 


EMBREGMA, EMBROCHE, lach, zue, from 


tuCgrxo, to irrigate, or moiſten; an Embrocation. It is an 
external Kind of Remedy, which conſiſts in an Irtigation of 
the Part affected, with ſome proper Liquor, by means of a 
Woollen or Linen Cloth, or a Spunge dipt in the fame. Its 
Uſe is either to attenuate and diſlodge ſomething obſtructed 
underneath the Skin, to eaſe Pain, or to irritate the Part into 
more Warmth, and a quicker Senſe of Fetling. 
EMBROCATIO. ſame as the preteding Word; 
which ſee. | | 
EMBRONTETOS, ce + from Be, Thunder; 
is, properly, one 'Thunder-ſtruck ; but is, from a Similitude 
of Efieds, apply'd to a Perſon ſeia d with the Apoplexy. 
EMBRYO, EMBRYON, tCuo* (from &, in, and 
Beve, to pullulate, or bud forth; wage 73 tow BRU, x) wres 
ric ace EEx. & becauſe it pullulates in the internal 
* Parts, and grows within the Womb”) in the Senſe of 
Hippocrates, is the Child, or Feetus, in the Womb, as appears 
from 5 Aph. 31. 48. 60. and other Places of his Works. Ga- 
len, de 8 1 Lib. 1. Cap. 7. ſays, that the Feetus, 
under two Months old, is not d in Greet, Embryen, but 
Marcellus, in Fortura Ha- 
minis obſerves, that the Embryo is what the pregnant Woman 
carries in the Womb, and is called by that Name as long as 


ſhe carries it. 25 ides uſes the Word in the ſame Senſe in 
many Places, Th Terni Embryon is apply'd by Homer, and 
frequently by Ariſtotle, to the Fœtus of Brutes; and, by Theo- 
phraſtus, to the Seeds of Plants; in which he is follow'd by 

EMBRYONATUM Sujbur: The Chymnifls; 5; 

ulphur. + Chymiſts; particu- 
larly Gerard Domneus, diſtinguiſh Sul Arm three Kinds 
The firſt is the univerſal Sulphur, or Refin of the Earth, not 
united with any thing ; by which they ſeem to mean, the uni- 
verſal Acid. The ſecond is, the Sulphur Embryonatum ; that 
is, the Rog Sn, united to Minerals and Metals. The 
3 Iphur, ſeparated from Metals and Minerals 
Art. f 

EMBRYOTHLASTES, #yCpueladons* from EuCguor, a 
Fœtus z and Ade, to break. An Inftrument contriv'd for 

the Bones, for the more ready Extraction of the 
Feetus, in difficult Labours. Hippocrates calls it ice. 

EMBRYOTOMIA ; from tCever, a Fœtus, and ih, 
to cut. An Exſection of the Child out of the. Womb. It 
differs from the Cz/arean Section in this, that in the laſt the 
Child is taken out entire, by an Inciſion made in the Abdo- 
men of the Mother; | whereas, in this, the, Child is cut into 
Pieces whilſt in the Womb, for the more eaſy Extraction, 
without injuring the Mother. . : 

EMBRYULCUS, i#w&puzaxis* from FuCpuor, a Fetus, and 
aue, to draw. A Hook, for the Extraction of a Child in a 
difficult Labour, It is alſo call'd #axvsip. See Tab. 54. Fig. 
16. 17. 18. 19. 20. and 21. | . 

EMBULA. A Pipe. Rulandus. 

EMBULARCHI Suffumigium. A Suffumigation deſcrib'd 
in Aetius,, Tetrabib. 8 erm. 4. C. 122. 2 5 

EMBY AYEMBO. The Name of a Plant, which grows 
in Brafil, Raii Hift. Plant. 

EMERICUS, ery. See SMYRIS. 

EMERUS. 

The Characters are; 

It has the Leaves and Appearance of the Colutea; and bears 
a ſlender Pod, full of cylindrical Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Emerus Cæſalp. 117. Colutea {os ioides, major & ela- 
tier, fruteſcent. I. H. 2. 122. SCORPION SEN A. 

2. Emerus ; minor. Tourn. Inſt. 650. Elem. Bot. 5 10. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 49. Emerus, Offic. Colutea humilis, Park. 
Theat. 227. Colutea Scorpioides humilis, Ger. 1117. Emac. 
1300. Rai Hiſt. 1. 924. J. B. 1. 382. Chab. 81. Colutea Scor- 
proides humilior & minor, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 122. Colutea filiguoſa 
minor, C. B. Pin. 397. Colutea filiguoſa ſeu Scorpioides minor, 
* Dendr. 378. Coronilla montana, Rivin. Irr. Tetr. Rupp. 

lor. Jen. 216. Buxb. 8 $: LESSER SCORPION SENA. 

This Plant grows in hilly Places, and flowers in Tune. The 
Leaves are uſed ; but Boerbaaue is unacquainted with any me- 
dicinal Virtues belonging to them. *Rupprus writes, that the 
common People ſubſtitute the Leaves, inſtead of thoſe of Sena; 
and Buxbarms tells us, that the old Women, who pretend to 
Medicine, call it SENEs BLATTER, and uſe it inſtead of 
Sena-leaves. Dale. 

EMESIA, and EMESMA, ueoia, tutors, and lasch + 
from tu, to vomit. e ſame as EMETo0s, which ſee. 

EMETICA, from zi, to vomit. Emetics, or Medicines 
which induce Vomiting. 4 ar 

„ e as a powerful Preſervative againſt Diſeaſes, or- 
dered Emetics, which were to be exhibited once or twice a 
Month, during the Winter and Spring. The moſt fimple of 
theſe Emetics conſiſted only of a Decoction of Hyſſop, with 
the Addition of a ſmall tity of Salt and Vinegar. Tbis 
Preparation was to be taken, faſting, by thoſe who were 1 

| ight 


EME 


| of Body ; whereas thoſe who were lean and extenuated, 


were to ule it after Dinner or er. L 
e _ from — Sicu 3 — of 
antient ran icians conſiſted pretty much in pro- 
f — er with Clyſters and Abſtinence. | 

inder, notwithſtanding his Averſion to Purges, _ 
ventur'd 1 vomit his Patients _ — r y F 
Supper. Plutarch, however to have been a-very grea 
Enemy to Emeties, as well as Cathartics, if we may judge of 
his Sentiments by his Writings, * 

the ſeveral Medicines of the Kind, Eme- 
tics, or ſuch as excite Vomiting, are none of the leaſt conſider- 
able. Theſe are either mild and gentle, or of a more ſtrong 
and draftic Nature. Among the former, we may juſtly reckon 
common Water render'd tepid, with the Addition of-a little 
Salt and Honey, or expreſs'd Oil, or Fat, or made into a De- 
coction with the Seeds or Bark of Horſe-radiſh, or the Seeds of 
Dill ; or the Waters of warm Mineral Springs, drank in large 
Quantities at a time. | 
Among thoſe of the more violent and draſtic Kind, the Vege- 
table Kingdom ſupplies us with theſe following: The Leaves 
and Root of Afarabacca, white Hellebore, the Juice of the mid- 


dle Bark of the Elder-tree, Gamboge, Ipecacuanha, and all the 
draftic tives exhibited in too Quantities ; among 
Metals and Minerals, all why — „ ſuch as white 
Cyprian Vitriol, the Gilla of Paracelſus and lu — pre- 
pared of the Caput Mortuum of the Oil of r Vitriol, 
which partakes of the Nature of ; the Cryſtals of Ver- 
degriſe ; the Emetico-diaphoretic Sale of Mebiur, of 


equal Quantities of Goſlar Vitriol and Nitre ; as ſuch 
Subſtances as receive their emetic Qualities from the reguline 
Part of Antimony they contain, ſuch as emetic Tartar, Glaſs 
of Antimony, and the Aqua Benedifta of Rulandus, d of 
it ; the Mercurius Vitæ, eſpecially when prepar'd of -reQtified 
Butter of Antimony, by Precipitation with common Water, 
or Oil of Tartar per Defiquirm ; the Pulvis Monckii, 9» wh 
of two Parts of the prom rr — — of Antimony, one 
of Nitre ; the Golden 3 timony corrected, and the 
Panaces Glauberiana, or Conordingiana, if five or ſ Grains of 
them are exhibited. N 

The milder Emetics, and ſuch as are p much of a diete- 
tic Nature, were principally uſed by Galen, and the Antients, 
fince they are ſafe, and ly, by their Quantity, ſtimulate 
the Stomach to vomit, ally when it is weak, and diſpos'd 
to throw up its Contents, which may be diſcover d by a Nauſea, 
Eructations, Bitterneſs of the Mouth, and the uneaſy State of 
the Patient. But theſe do not a& beyond the Limits of the 
Stomach, from which Gay very advantageouſly evacuate crude, 

ic, and bilious Humours, produced by improper Ali- 
ments, or a bad Digeſtion. 

The more ftr and draſtic Emetics, when exhibited in a 
ſmall Doſe, by their fine, cauſtic, ſalino-ſulphureous Acrimony, 
act, not only on the go ge —.— 3 — 
ſtines, by ſpaſmodicall ricting t 3 but, i ibited in 
a 1 — Dole, they penetrate beyond the Stomach, 
into the hi nervous biliary Ducts, into the Glands of the 
Inteſtines, Meſentery, and reas, as alſo into the Liver, 
and expel their contain'd Humours from theſe Parts. Some- 
times, alſo, they affect the whole nervous Syſtem, and prove 
highly injurious to the Conſtitution. | 

PRACTICAL COROLLARIES. 

The Antients, as an Emetic of the moſt draftic Kind, us'd 
white Hellebore, as Celſus, in the 1 3th Chapter of his ſecond 
Book, informs us; and that in Epilepſies, Madneſs, and other 
terrible Diſorders, when not accompanied with a Fever. But 
he juſtly adviſes, that the Body ſhould be duly moiſten'd, be- 
fore this Medicine is uſed. But in our Times, as we have 
more ſafe Emetics, we juſtly abſtain from this draſtic Medicine, 
and make Choice of ſuch of the above-mention'd, as are more 
friendly to Nature, and the nervous 8 , and may be exhi- 
bited with leſs Danger : Among whi — y give the 
Preference to that American Root 1 uanha, a Dram, or 
more, of which may be exhibited for a Doſe. This Root, be- 
fides its ſaline, 'ſubtile, and acrid Principle, alſo contains one of 
a balfamic and corroborating Quality, and has this liar Ad- 
vantage attending it, that it ſoon produces its Effects; for 
which Reaſon it 4s y uſed where Delays might be 
attended with bad Conſequences. And becauſe, in Vomiting, 
the qo Motion of the Stomach, and by Conſent that of 
the Inteſtines, is inverted, if the Vomiting is very intenſe in a 
Diarrhœa, or Dyſentery, the Flux is by that means check'd 
and ſtopt for ſome time. Hence Celſus, in the third Chapter 
of his firſt Book, juſtly affirms, that Vomits ſtop Pluxes, and 
render the Body ſoluble, when coſtive. The moſt commo- 
dious Succedancum for is Aſarabacca, the Root 
and Leaves of which are pofſeſs'd, not only of a ſubtile, acrid, 
volatile, and cauſtic Principle, which in Boiling eaſily exhales, 
but alſo of a corroborating and balfamic Quality, and afford fin- 
guke 1 in inveterate Fevers of the tertian and quartan 
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Kind, as alſo in Dropſies, and the Jaundive. ” Among antlties 
nial tions, we give the Preference'to Tartar, pre- 
par'd of the Crecus , and not of luis of Antimony 
which' is as again. Three or four Grains of this Tu 

either alone, or in à ſmaller Doſe with 'Ip prove 

excellent Vomit, And if the Intention 8 
at one and the ſame time; two or three Grains of emetic Tar- 
tar may be added to a Decoction of Manns With the 
Intention we may uſe five or fix Grains of the Panaces 


beriana, exhibited with one Scruple of Cream of Tartat'j jd 

in a pituitous Aſthma, this End is ſometimes very cot 

diouſly anſwered ee 
by heir 


But as for the emetic Preparations of Copper, which 
conſtriftive Quality, long exagitate the nervous Coats of” 
Stomach, other Parts 3 as'alſo the reguline Powders of A 
tirzony, the Pulyis Monckii, the Glaſs of Antimony, and the 
Mercurius Vit, whoſe Effeats cannot be depended on, ities 
aQ either too y, 6r too weakly, according 'to the 
State and Diſpoſition of the Humours in the Stomach, u 
t carefully to abſtain from them, and may be very 
without in the Materia Medica. | WT 


ic e oe as ww only wt, wy abſolute- 
neceſſary for expelling oiſons, eſpecia narcotic 
Lind as alſo the infectious Particles which exhale: from Pa- 
tients labouring under , contagious . Diſorders, and which, 
deſcending to the * there mix with the Juices, 
and s ſoon. carry'd off, are convey'd into the Maſs 
of Blood. . In like manner, draſſic Emetics are neceſſary for 


evacuating the corrupted and peccant Humours- ariſing from the 
Commixture of 3 Aliments, the Bile, and ferment- 
ing ſalival Humours, which, ſtagnating in the Stomach and In- 

ines, eſpecially the Duodenum, become corrupted by their 
Continuance there, and frequently give Riſe to Feyers of the 
flow, the quotidian, and the quartan Kind ; as alſo to chroni- 
cal Coughs, to violent Diſorders of the Head, Melancholy, a 


Hemicrania, and ſometimes to an Epilepfy, or A 
In Diſeaſes ariſing from a thick Bile 'd, as it were, into 
a viſcid um, and ing the biliary Dus, ſuch as 
the black yellow Jaundice, a , and ſome 
Emetics are ſometimes uſed with 8 when other Medi- 
ineffectual ; ſince they attenuate the bilious Sordes, 


cines prove 
which are the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders. 

In Anaſarcas, Leucophlegmatias, cxdematous Swellings of the 
Parts, and a curable Aſeites, Emetics, exhibited in a pretty 
Doſe, frequent! * by Stool, but rarely by Vomit, 
aqueous Serum from the Liver, and the Ducts and Glands 
the Inteſtines, Meſentery, and Pancreas. Th 

In all feveriſh Paroxyſms, Inflammatjons of the or 
Caſes where it is affected with Spaſms, as, for Inſtance, in 
dialgias, violent Anger, hyſterie and h riac Spaſms, and 
where there is a Diſpoſition to a Spitting of Blood, or an im- 
moderate Diſc either by the Menſes, or hazmorrboidal 
Veins, as alſo in all Diſeaſes arifing from a Congeſtion of Hu- 
mours to the Head, ſuch as Apoplexies, Palſies, Vertigoes, vio- 
lent Head-achs, a Loſs of Hearing or Sight, Vomits are never 
to be uſed ; nor are to be exhibited to Patients, 


till the Plethora is removed by Veneſection, nor to thoſe whoſe | 


Inteſtines are ſtuff d with Fœces, till theſe are previouſly eva- 
cuated, and purged off. 


'Tis proper, in order to make Emeties work more 208 to 


exhibit them always in a liquid Form, or in a ſufficient 

tity of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, and pinguious Vehicle ; for 

Vomiting not only requires a powerful iction of the Py- 

lorus, and Bottom of the Stomach, but alſo a Relaxation of thi 

ſuperior Oriſice of the CEſophagus. _ | 
During the tion of Emetics, and after it is over, the 

Parient is carefully to inſt Cold, to abſtain from cold 

Liquors, from the Salles of Paſſion, from hot and — 

Medicines, from acrid and ſalt Aliments, and rather to uſe ſu 

as are of a demulcent Nature, afford laudable Juices, and are of 


eaſy Digeſtion. It is of fi 
Aſſes tk, if it can be had, about four Hours after the O 
ration of the Vomit is over. Frederic. Hoffman. Medic. 
tional. Jyſtemat. | | | 
Sydenham lays it down as a Rule, that, whenever a Vomit 
and Bleeding are neceſſary, Bleeding ſhould always precede the 
Exhibition of an Emetic. The principal Vomit recommended 
by the laſt- quoted Author was the emetic Wine; and I much 


eſtion whether we have improv'd his Method, by ſubſtituting 
pecacuanha in its ſtead, eſpecially in Fevers, Dif, 
and the Small-pox. At leaſt, our I does not f. 


ſo well with us, as his emetic Wine is repreſented to have done 
with him. If we confider with due Attention what has been 
faid under the Article Dundenum, the Reaſons for this Differ- 
'  Mexander Trallian recommends V omits above all in 


Tertians, and much more in Quartans, taken before the Fit ; 
and of the latter he has cur'd the moſt inveterate by this Reme- 


dy dene. "This is a'Praftice, which, Freing obſerves, is men- 


tion d, tho! little infiſted-npon, by the reft of the Antients ; but 
D | conſonant 


7 


Uſe to drink a few Ounces of 


g 


1 


vonſonant to Reaſon, and of great Advantage, hot only in 
theſe, but in other Caſes. | ? 
P. Harris, in his Diſſertations, informs us, that antimonial 
Vomits are ſafe in the Heat of the Summer, but are very dan» 
gerous in the Cold of the Winter. The ſame Author, alſo, tells 
„that white Vitriol is an excellent, mild, and ſafe Emetic, 
in a Doſe of four Scruples. He alſo informs 


| us, that, where 
Fan and A ſarabacca are t too mild, Fox-glove, in 
_ Decoftion, will anſwer the 


violent Intentions, as an 
etic,,. cu Dia ATT 
2 x Cheyne, in all his Works, recommends Vomits as the 
l Relief in nervous Caſes. 

Ibere is, or at leaſt was very lately, a Man in Chafaire, com- 
monly call'd the Vomiting, or Straw-hat Doctor, who render d 
Raul f famous ſor exhibiting a particular Sort of Emetic, which 
he kept as a Secret; This Vomit has the Reputation of ope- 
rating very ſoon, with great Eaſe, and good Effect. | 
I am inform'd, that his Vomit is the following Water z and 
my Authority for this is very goods se 


Take of the Leaves and Flowers of the common Meadow 
-* "'Crow-foot. Let them be diſtil'd in a common Alembic, 
in the ſame manner as common Simple Waters, as long as 
any Pungency remains in the Liquor. The diſtil'd Water is 
very hot and pungent, and — 7 lowering with com- 
mon Water, till it may be drank. The Method of taking 
it is, to fill the Stomach firſt with about a Quart of warm 
Water; then give an Ounce of the Liquor, which in a 
ſew Minutes brings up the Water without any Violence. 
This is to be repeated, till the Patient has vomited ſuffi- 
Ciently. | As | | 


Common Salt is us'd to check the Operation of Emetics ; 
hich it will certainly do, and make them run off by Stool. 
Violent Vomitings are, alſo, ſtopt by copious ughts of 
warm diluting Fluids; by mild Oils; by Opiates, Aromatics ; 
by grateful Keids, and corroborati edicines, either taken 
internally, or apply'd externally to the Region of the Stomach. 
EMETOCA HARTICUM. A Medicine which both 
vomits and purges. | 
EMETO OGIA. From bp47%, a Vomit, and , Di- 
courſe. That Part of Medicine which treats of Emetics.. 
EMETOS, ere, from +44, to vomit. - A Diſcharge of 
the Contents of the Stemach by Vomit. . See VomiTvs, 
EMEU, or Eu, Cluſ. Eu v, vulgo Ca/caris. The 
Name of a very large Bird of the Oſtrich-kind, call'd Caſear, 
which is found in the Molucca Iſlands, The Fat of this is the 
only Part recommended in Medicine; which is ſaid to be emol- 
lient, reſolvent, nervous, and digeſtive. - 
EMIAI, la. Galen fays, that this is an Artic Word, 
rting Vomitings. 
MINENTIA. Any Protuberanoe, vr preternatural Tu- 
mor, is thus called. | 
EMISSARIUM, in Medicine, is any Orifice of the Body, 
either natural or morbid, out of which any thing is emitted. 
EMMENAGOGA, i##weyoye, from itpwinra, the men- 
ſtrual Diſcharges ; and 40 to draw, lead, or force. Emmena- 
- gogues, or Medicines which promote the menſtrual Flux; tho 
5 Heffman ſeems to include, under this Name, thoſe 
Remedies which cauſe a Diſcharge of Blood from the hæmor- 
rhoidal Veins. | 
Among thoſe which beſt and moſt commodiouſly anſwer this 
Intention, we may juſtly reckon the Roots of Birthwort, 
Zedoary, and the Five aperient Roots; the Herbs Mugwort, 
Calamint, Feverfew, Peny-royal, Baum, Savin, Polium Mon- 
tanum, Rue, Marjoram, Roſemary, Wall-flowers, Saffron, 
Bay-berries, Juniper-berries 3 the Gums Bdellium, Myrrh, 
um, Opopanax, Sagapenum, and Amber: Among pur- 
gative Subſtances, Alves, Rhubarb, and Bryony ; as alſo Aro- 
matics, and animal Salts ; Caſtor, and chalybeate Preparations, 
which excel all others of the mineral and chymical Kind. 
The more theſe. Excretions are ſubſervient to Life and 
Health, the more it were to be wiſh'd, with Hippocrates, that 
we had certain and efficacious Medicines for regulating them, 
and by that means. preventing and curing ſeveral very terrible 
Diſorders. But as theſe Excretions are principally the Work 
of Nature, and in Women appear, return, and end, at certain 
Periods ; but are neither incident to all Men, nor fo periodical 
as the Menſes ; and as a certain Redundance of Blood, together 
with a certain State of the Veſſels of the Anus and Uterus, 
diſpoſed to a ſpontaneous Evacuation, are requiſite, in order to 
theſe Diſcharges ; and as theſe Evacuations may be obſtructed, 
or totally deftroy'd, by various Cauſes z it muſt of courſe be a 
difficult Taſk to fall upon effectual Means of reſtoring theſe 
Evacuations when ſtopt, or enlarging them when impaired; 


neither of which Ends can ever be obtain'd. without knowing 
the Cauſe from which the IN 

ut, ſuppoſing that there is a Red ce of Blood, the prin- 
cipal Cauſe of this Evacuation; ſuppoſing, allo, that the Veſſels 


2 3 


of the Uterus and Anus are ſo diſpos d, that they may be diſtended 
by a large Quantity of Blood flowing to them, and be capable 
of diſcharging this Blood ; yet, if the Excretions are not duly 
carried on, either on account of Obſtructions, or ſpaſmodic Con- 
ſtrictions of the ſmall lateral Veſſels of the Arteries ; in con- 
ſequence of which, the Blood does not circulate naturally ; or on 
account of a Diminution of the. ſpirituous /Principle of the. 
Blood, and the elaſtic contractile Force of the Heart and Arte- 
ties; then the aboye-enumerated Medicines afford the defired 
Relief: For the capillary Veſſels are excellently open'd, and 
Obſtructions remov d, by the Five aperient Roots, Birthwort, 
Rhubarb, Bryony, and Wall-flowers, ally if exhibited by 
way of Decoction with ſome ſaline Stimulus, ſuch as Borax. 
This Intention is alſo excellently anſwered by the Gums exhi- 
bited with Aloes, agd other Purgatives, in the Form of Pills. 
The ſmall and capillary Ducts, when ſpaſmodically conſtricted, 
or | tenet contracted, are excellently relax'd and open'd 
by wort, which is of a demulcent Nature, as alſo by, Yar- 
row, Saffron, and Caſtor. In order to reſtore the ſpirituous 
Principle of the Blood, ſtrengthen the Solid, and confirm the 
Tone of the Fibres and Veſſels, ſuch Corroboratives art to be 
ufed, as operate by their fine volatile and oleous Salt; among 
which we may reckon all Aromatics, Myrrh; the Berries of the 
Bay and Juniper-trees, Roſemary, Peny-royal, Baum; Savory, 
Savin, Wall-flowers; Calamint, Amber, Filings bf Steel, chaly- 
beate Tinctures, and volatile oleous Salts, 

When the Evacuation is impair'd, or render'd flow, by a 
Redundance of Blood, which too powerfully reſiſts the Elaſti- 
2 of the Veſſels, the Emme ues already mention'd, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the hotter Kind, are by no means to be exhibited ; 
tor by theſe the Blood is thrown into violent Commotions, and 
a Train of formidable Symptoms are frequently brought on. In 
this Caſe, therefore, Veneſection in the Feet is to be recom- 
mended, ſince, by means of that alone, theſe ſalutary and criti- 
cal Evacuations are often happily reſtored. 1 
Nor are the Emmenagogues already enumerated proper, in 
Caſes where there is a Deficiency of Blood, and laudable Juices, 
as in Perſons recovering from the Shock of a Diſeaſe, thoſe 
whoſe Prime Viæ are ſtuffed with viſcid Sordes, or thoſe the 
villous Coats of whoſe Stomachs are lin'd with a viſcid Mucus, 
and by that means Digeſtion and Chylification unduly carry'd 
on. In Caſes of this Nature, the principal Intention of the 
Phyſician ought to be, not only the Regeneration-of a good and 
laudable Blood by nutritive gelatinous Subſtances, and Broths, 
_ convertible into Blood and Juices ; but alſo, if neceſſary, 
ay eſtitution of * Digeſtion and Elaboration 1 the Chy le 

metics, gentle tives of a ſaline aperient Nature, and 
3 — 4. wy : 

Theſe Evacuations are frequently ſtopt by Obſtructions and 
InfarRions of the vaſcular Subſtance of the 3 in Men, and 
the internal Part of the Uterus and Vagina in Women; in 
conſequence of which they admit no Blood, however ſtrongly 
propel'd to them. In theſe Caſes forcing Medicines are not 
only ſuperfluous, but pernicious, unleſs the indurated and in- 
farCted Veſſels are previouſly relax'd and ſoften d by proper 
Medicines. And this Intention can neither be more ſpeedily 
nor efficaciouſly anſwered, than by Baths, or Fomentations, or 
V apour-baths, ſo contriv'd, that a Veſſel, full of warm Wa- 
ter, impregnated with Mugwort, Peny-royal, and Chamo- 
mile-flowers, may be placed under the Abdomen in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the.Steam may aſcend and penetrate into the Uterus, 
and adjacent Parts. This is to be done in a warm Room, with 
the Patient's Body well cover'd ; and, in order to keep the Wa- 
ter warm, red-hot Flints are now-and-then to be put into it. 
Frictions of the Legs and Thighs with warm Cloths, eſpecially 
after Bathing with ſweet Water, alſo contribute very much to 
the Production of this Effect. | 

But in thoſe Diſorders ariſing from a Suppreſſion, a DefeR, or 
Irregularity of the Menſes, or hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, nothing is 
more certain, ſafe and effectual, than a prudent Uſe of mineral 
Waters, eſpecially the mild Caroline Springs for internal, andthoſe 
of Toeplitz for external Uſe, ſince by theſe all the Intentions of 
Cure are excellently anſwered; for, by drinking the former of 
theſe Waters, the viſcid Humours are attenuated and evacuated, 
and the. Obſtructions of the capillary Veſſels remov' d, whilſt 
by bathing in the — Waters, which are highly light, and 
deſtitute of a conſtricting earthy Principle, the Stricture of the 
Parts is remov*d, and the Veſſels ſo enlarg'd, as readily to ad- 
mit the Blood, and again diſcharge it. 

As in Medicine tis a difficult Taſk to keep the menſtrual 
Diſcharges in a due and natural Order, ſo tis ſtill more difficult 
to manage the hæmorrhoidal, when a large Quantity of Blood 
attempts its Diſc by the Veins of the Anus, but does not 
find them diſpos'd for its Evacuation ; but the Diſcharges of 
this Kind, are, among all other Subſtances, moſt powerfully 
promoted by Pills prepared of Aloes, which by their highly 
ſubtile, reſinous, and ſulphureous Particles, not only excite a 
violent Orgaſm in the whole Maſs of Blood and Humours, but 
alſo by ſtimulating the Coats of the Colon and ReQtum, by 
their tenacious, viſcid, and reſinous Parts, excite a greater bu; 


* or 
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bf. Blood. to theſe Parts: Yet. when the Blood; - after it has 
arrived here, cannot make its af os, the Veſſels, it part! 
u 


trudes them, like ſo many accompanied wit 
Pain and partly, ſtagnating between the nervous Coats of the 


Inteſtines, and prefling them, violent Inflations, Spaſms, 
and other terribla a Abo Frederic Hoff- 
man. 

EMMENIA, iujzine, from wir, a Month. The men- 
ſtrual Diſchar =, | PIES. 

EMMOTOS. Fupubror, from pore; Lint. In Hippocrates, 
it is an Epithet for Perſons, Parts of the Body, or Diſorders, 
which require the Introduction of Liar for their Cure- 
EMODIA. A barbarous Word, importing a Stupor of the 


Teeth. ; 1 * 
EMOLLIENTIA. Emollient or ſoftening Remedies. 
See ALTERANTIA, N 
EMOTIO. This Word is us'd with reſpect to the Mind, 
and then iniports a Delirium ; or relative to ſome Bone, and 
then implies Luxation. * ES 
EMPASMA, tu#a9oue, from de, to ſprinkle upon. The 
ſame as CATAPASMA, or DIAPASMA; See CATAPASMA. 
EMPEIRIA, hela, from , to try, Experience. 
EMPEROS, bumTness, the ſame as nest, mutilated. ' 
EMPETRUM. F am e me 
The Characters are, ict; ny” kat” - 
It has the Leaves and Appearance of Heath ; the Flower is 
Male, has no Petals, and conſiſts of Stamina; the Fruit, which 
grows in a different Part of the Plant, is like a Berry, and full 
of hard ſtony Seeds. (OA | Fo 
Boerhaaus mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Empetrum; montanum 3 fructu nigro, 7. 57% Erica, 


baccifera, procumbens nigra, C. B. P. 486. Erica, baccifera, 


Matthioli, J. B. 1. 526. Lugd. 188. Erica, Coris folio, 11. 
Cluſ. H. 45. BLACK-BERRY*D HEATH, CROW-BER- 
RIES, OR CRAKE-BERRIES. , J 

2. Empetrum; Luſitanicum; fruftu-albo, T. 579. Erica, 
erecta, baccis candidis, C. B. P. 486. Erica, baccifera, Lu- 
* fatanica, T. B. 1. 528. Erica, Coris folio, 10. Cluſ. H. 45. 

Erica, 7. Cluſ. Lugs. 190. H. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
Fol. 2. p. 1732 1 5 | 

Beſides the two foregoing Species of Empetrum, Dale men- 
. Tipevkes: fall: as: Imre: ti, 

Empetrum, melæa folits Aatlt ino/is, 4, 
C. B. Pin, 463. Tourn. Inſt. 594. Elem. Bot. 467, Nat iſt. 
2. 589. Jonſ. Dendr. 236. Sanamunda ſecunda Clufii, Ger. 
Emac. 1595. J. B. 1. 594. Chab. 48. Sanamunda altera Cluſti, 
Park. Theat. 203. SEA-HEATH SPURGE. Dale. 

It grows ſpontaneouſly on the Sea-coaſts of Andaluſia, and 
flowers in February. "The Root is in Uſe ; a Dram of which, 
taken in a Decoction of Chiches, is a potent Cathartic. About 
Gibraltar it is call'd- Burhalaga, and uſed only for heating 
of Ovens. Raii Hift. Plant. 

EMPHRACTICA, i#peaxrmre, from p24ws, to obſtruct. 
Obſtructing Topics, ſuch as, when applied to the Body, adhere, 
and ſtop the Pores. 

EMPHRAGMA, lager, of the fame Derivation as 
the preceding Word. An Impediment, or Obſtruction. Thus 
ſome Parts of a Child, wagging, © in an unnatural Poſture, are 
ſaid, by Hippocrates, to be an Emphragma, that is, to ob- 
ſtruct the Birth, in his Treatiſe, de Septimeſtri Partu. 

EMPHRAXIS, tizpgx&:s, of the ſame Derivation as Em- 
PHRACTICA. An Obſtruction. 

EMPHYSEMA, +*w9vonue, from uad, to inflate; Any 
flatulent Tumor. It is generally taken for a ſoft Tumor, 
ariſing from Air, contain'd in the Cells of the MAembrana Cel- 


luloſa. 

= that Part of the Article CayuT, which treats of Wounds 
of the Head. See alſo CRLLULOSA MEMBRANA. 

In Hippocrates it - imports an Inflation of the Belly; and 
ſometimes a Tumor in general. | | 
It is ſurpriſing to what a Degree the cellular Membrane will 
be inflated by the Air retain'd and rarefy'd in its Cells. To 
this Purpoſe, Mr. Mery gives a very remarkable Hiſtory in the 
Memoirs of the Reval Academy 2 for 1713. which the 
Curious may conſult, 4 
EM IRICA SECTA. The Empiric Sect. See the PRE- 
FACE, 

E 


iricus is deriv'd from v, to 


or ſpread upon. The ſame as EMPHRACTICA. | ; 
EMPLASTRUM, t#7aas es, of the fame Derivation as 
the preceding Word. A Plaifter. 


No Part of the Apparatus for D is of more Import- 
ance than Plaiſters ; the Nature of which is ſo well known, 
that it would be ridiculous to attempt a Definition of them. 


There are various, and almoſt innumerable Kinds of Plaiſters; 
the moſt conſiderable of which, together with their Compo- 
fition and Preparation, aze found in the ſeveral Diſpenſatories; 
but eſpecially in the Pharmacopœia Auguſtana, the London Di 

atem, that of Brandenburg, and Lemery's Pharmacepte 


L * + 


* 


EMPLASTICA, ipraecne, from rades, to ob, 


N * 
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Uniperſelle. Molt of theſe Plaiſters are ſpread upon Linen 


+ ® 


| . to the different 'Conditions . 
Wounds, and the various States of Patients,” When Plai 
are, td. be applied to ;hairy Parts of the Body, thoſe. Parts are 

reviouſly to be ſhay'd,, that the Plaiſter may. adhere more 
mly, and be removed more 2 with lefs Pain to the 
Patient. But that they may be {till more commodioully apply'd, 
their Form is to be adapted to that of, the particular Part, for 
e Relief they are intended, Thus, ſogie Plaiſters ought to 
be round, others ſquare, others 'triangular, others. oval or 
elliptical, others in the form of a Creſcent, others ſhap'd like the 
ater T. and others in the Form oof a, Adalteſe Crols, as in 
ab. 2.3. Fig. 1, 2, 3» 4, 5» 6, 7» 8. Others have elther one or 
both of their Sides it, according to the Intention propoſed, as 
in Fig: 9. and 10. To theſt we may add that kind of 5 
which being perforated in the Middle, is deſtin'd for Fractures, 
accompanied with adjacent Wounds ; that, by this means, the 
Wounds may be tommodiouſly cleariſed bad dreſſed without 
removing the Plaiſter, as in Fig. 11. 11. rt. However Various 
the Forms of Plaiſters may be, as is obvibus from what has been 
faid, yet ſuch as are either fquare or round, ate moſt generall 
_ ; ſince wy © + few why the human Body to whi 
theſe may not be commodiouſly apply'd,” eſpecially if thei 
ard the with a Pair of Salas. e on 

, The Bulk, as well as the Figure, of Phiſters, is vacious ; 
for their Largeneſs dught always to correſpond to the Wound, 
or Part affected. As for the Uſe of Plaiſters, it is found to be 

various and extenſive'; for they not only ſerve to retain 
ſams, Ointments, Lint, "Tents, and other Applications, to 


Wounds, but alſo Hy te very effectually to generate 
to digeſt and maturate I. mote to con — and hs 
Wounds, to unite fractur d Bones, to heal Burns, to alleviate 
Pains, and to corroborate ſuch Parts of the Body as are, weak 
td infirm. ERS ed. 4 H SAL 1 
t is to be remark'd; er the bel wy f giving a Plaiſter a 
Conſiſtence, is a Prejudice to many ol Mew Aud that 
is done with Litharge, or Minium, and Oil; for When theſe 
are boiled, ſo as to incorporate, they make a Body very fiitable 
for this Form; but then they are oppoſite iy Vicwar'to the 
warmer Gums, which are frequently mix't with them. The 
other — 4 therefore, of giving a Conſiſtence to this Form, 
either wi Wax, Reſin, or Pitch, may be preferable as to In- 
tention or Efficacy ; but theſe alſo have their Inconveniences 
in other reſpects; for thoſe Plaiſters which take in much Wax, 
are difficult to ſpread ; becauſe, when warm, they are not 
glutinous to ſtick well. Refin likewiſe is troubleſome 
ye pang L 3 ſticks pe much; and Pitch 
of any kind, elpecially when join'd with Turpentine, though 
made into an hard —— will not hold its Form in 
Rolls, but run flat, as is commonly 'obferv'd in the Em- 
plaſtrum Cephaticumr, and 2 z for which Reaſon they 
are frequently confin'd in Bladders;! 1 os 1, + 2 
In the Preſcription, of extemporaneous Plaiſters, the greateſt 
Regard is to be had to that particular Conſiſtence which the 
Part can moſt conveniently bear, whereupon, the Application is 
to be made. Thus Plaiſters to the Breaſt and Stomach, eſpe- 
cially in the Intentions of Emollients or:Diſcutients, ſhould be 
yielding and ſoft, as in the officinal Amrum Stamachicum 
magiſtrale ; but to the Loins, or any of the Limbs, where 


Leather, or Silk, accordin 


warm Diſcutients and Strengtheners are to be ied, an 
higher, and more adheſive Conſiſtence is to be t for. 
emollient Plaiſters likewiſe ſhould be laid on and 


frequently repeated, if the Symptoms continue 3 becauſe their 
better Parts are ſoon ſpent, Diſcutients alſo, applied to hard 
Tumors, require Repetition; but the Strepgtheners, which arc 
on purpoſe contrived of a ſtrong adheſive Conſiſtence, are per- 
mitted to lie on, till they 2 dry, and come off tane- 
ouſly, In ſome flatulent Tumors, where a Plaifter alone does 
not prevail, they are at Intervals taken off, and diſcutient Fo- 
mentations or Lotions, made uſe of; ſuch as are compoſed of 
22 Carminatives, and take in lixivial Salts, or alcaline 
pirits. <4 9 | 
There are a great Number of Plaiſters deſcrib'd in the 
Diſpenſatories above- quoted. Thoſe in the Londen Diſpen- 
ſatory are the following: cr 


EMPLasTRUM ADH#51vuM : The flicking Plaiſter. 
Take of the ſimple Digchylon, and Diacholcitis of each one 


Pound ; of Burgundy Fitch, fix Ounces ; of Turpentine, 
one Ounce ; of Gam Surcocall, four Ounces 


into a Plaiſter. S. J. * 


The College have taken this from Bates, with ſome little 
Variations in the Quantities. The Pitch, and Gum Sarcocolla, 
muſt be very carefully ſtrained, or elſe the Plaiſter will be 
almoſt uſeleſs. There are, indeed,” many Compoſitions of this 
kind in Practice a our Surgeons, who vary them at their 
own Diſcretion ; moſt of them omit the Sarcocolla, as 
giving more Trouble to make it ſmooth, than its Qualicies are 


uA TAU 


* 
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 EMPLAasTRUM kx Ammontaco.”' See AMMONTACUM. . 
EmpLasTROM A Baccis LAunl: Plaiſter of Bay- berries. 
Take of Bay-bertics, baving their Huſks clear'd off, two 
Ounces ; r Frankincenſe, Maſtich, and Myrrh, of each 

| Half a Dram; of Cypreſs, Coſtus, yellow War, Tur- 
pentine, and Oil of Bays, each wne Ounce; of deſpu- 

| mated Honey, juſt made warm, four Ounces. Powdet 
bon rr the Gel Coſtus, and Bay- berries, to be 
with the Honey : Let the Frankincenſe, Maſtich, 

and Myrrh, be ſeparately reduced, and mixed with the 

Honey ; and then add the Oil of Bays, the Turpentine, and 

War, all melted together, ſo as to make a Plaiſter. S. A. 
EMPLASTRUM DE BETONICA. . See BETONICA. 
EmyLAsTRUM Cxsants: Cars Plaiſter. 5 
Take of red Roſes, one Ounce and a Half ; of Biſtort. root, 
of Cypreſs-nuts, of all the Sanders, of Mint, and Co- 
„an of each three Drams ; of Maſtich, half an 
Ounce 3; of Hypocyſtis, Acacia, Dragon's Blood, ſealed 
Earth, true Bole, and red Coral, | 
of Turpentine, waſh'd in Plantain-water, four Ounces ; 
of Oil of Roſes, three Ounces ; of white Wax, twelve 
Ounces ; of Reſin of the n of 
Pitch, ſix Ounces ; of the Juices of oy Houſleek, 
and Orpine, of each one . Let the Wax, Reſin, 
and Pitch, be melted together; then add the Turpentine 
and Oil, the Hypocyſtis and Acacia diſſolved in the ſaid 
| Juices ; and, laſtly, the Powders, ſo that the Whole may 
made into a Plaiſter. S. A. | | 


EMPLAsTRUM CzPHALICUM :- Cephalic Plaifter. 


Take of tranſparent Reſin, two Ounces 3 of black 2 37 16 
Ounce ; of Labdanum, Turpentine, Bean and bitter 
Vetch-flowers, and Pigeons-dung, of each half an Ounce ; 

of Myrrh, and Maſtich, of each one Dram and an half; of 
Gum, Juniper, and Nutmegs, of each two Drams, Let 
the Myrrh and Labdanum be diſſolved in a warm Mortar; 
and, with an Addition of the reſt of the Ingredients, make 
into a Plaiſter. S. A. If. it be deſired ſtronger, add the 

Powders of Euphorbium, Pellitory, and P, of 

each two Scruples. 


This is much uſed in common Preſcription, to apply to the 
Feet, as well as the Head. ö 


EMPLASTRUM E CicurA CUM AMMONIACO, See 


Cicur A. 
EmMPLASTRUM x Cymino. See Cumimnun. 


EMPLASTRUM TRACK ALEIT BQQ? Compound Plaiſter of 
1115. | 
Take of old unſalted Hogs-lard, cleanſed from its Mem- 
branes, two Pounds; of old Oil of Olives, of the Li- 
tharge of Gold, er d and ſifted, of each three Pounds; 
of white Vitriol, calcin'd and powder'd, four Ounces. 
Let the Litharge, Lard, and Oil, be boiled together, over 
a gentle Fire, with a little Plantain-water, and continually 
ſtir d with a Spatula, to the Conſiſtence of an Emplaſter ; 
and when this is taken off the Fire, ftir in the Vitriol, fo 
as to make it into a Maſs. S. A. 


 EmPLasTRUM DIASULPHURIs. See DiasULPHURIS, 


EmPeLasTRUM EptspasTICUM PrIMUM : The firft 
| Bliftering-plaiſter. 
Take of the ſimple Melilot-plaiſter, one Pound and a half ; 
of Cantharides, in fine Powder, twelve Qunces ; of the 
Seeds of Biſhops-weed, one Ounce and a half; of Vinegar, 
half a Pint; and make into a Plaiſter. S. A. 
EMPLASTRUM EPisPASTICUM SECUNDUM : The ſecond 
| Bliſtering-plaiſter. | 


Take of B y Pitch, twelve Ounces ; of Venice Tur- 
tine, four Ounces; of the Powder of Cantharides, 
ix Ounces : Mix, and make them into a Plaiſter. S. A. 


EMPLASTRUM GRrIistUM DE LarPinpe Calaminanis : 
Calamine-plaiſter. 


Take of prepar'd Calamine, one Ounce ; of Litharge, two 


Ounces ; of Ceruſs, half an Ounce; of Tutty, one 
Dram ; of Turpentine, fix Drams ; of white Wax, one 
| Ounce and an half; of Sheep's-ſuet, two Ounces ; of 
Frankincenſe, five Drams ; of Maſtich, three Drams ; of 
Myrrh, two Drams ; of Camphire, half a Dram. Let 
Turpentine, Wax, and Suet, be all melted her 3 
then put in theFrankincenſe, Maftich, and Myrrh, inPow- 
der; and after they are very well mix'd, add the Calamine, 
Litharge, Ceruſs, and Tutty, alſo in fine Powder. Laſtly, 
before they are quite cold, put in the Camphire, ob d 

in a little Spirit of Wine ; and make all into a Plaiſter. 
- This is recommended for a great Healer of Ulcers. 

3 


of each two Drams; 


EMP 


EmprasTxON ab Heawian : Plaifter again Ruptures.” 


Taxe of Galls, Cypreſs-nuts, Pomegranate-pee], Balauſtinęs, 
Acacia, the Seeds of Plantain, Fleawort, and Creſſe 
Acorn-cups, roaſted Baans, long and round Birthwort 
Myrtles, of each half an Olince. Let all theſe be pow- 
der'd and macerated four Days in Vinegar of Roſes, and 
afterwards dried; Then take of the greater and leſſer 
Comfrey; of Hofſe-tail, Woad, Ceterach, Roots of 
Oſmund-royal, and F of each one Qunce ; of 
Frankincenſe, Myrrh, and Maſtich, of each two Qunces ; 
of Armenian Bole, waſbed in Vinegar ; of prepar d Ca- 
lamine, Litharge of Gold, and Dragon's-blood, of each 
three Ounces ; of Pitch, two Pounds ; of Turpentine, a 

| 5 Quantity to make the W hole into an Emplaſter. 


This is not only intended for what is 
but for the ſtrengt any weak Part. | 
EMPLAsTRUM DE MasTicus : The Maftich-plaifter, 


Take of  Maſtich, two Ounces; of Armenian Bole, waſh'd 
in red Wine, one Ounce and an half; of red Roſes, fix 
Drams ; the Raſpings of Ivory, and Myrtle-berries, of 
each half an Ounce ; of Turpentine, Colophony, Taca- 
mahaca, and Labdanum, of each two Ounces ; of yellow 
Wax; half a Pound ; of the Oil of Myrtles, four Ounces. 
Let thoſe Things be powder'd apart, which require it;; 
then melt the Wax in the Oil, and to them, when taken 
off the Fire, add the Turpentine ; afterwards mix the 
Bole, Roſes, and Ivory, iti Powder, and laſt of all the 
Maſtich ; then briſkly flir them about in a warm Mortar, 
ſo as to bring them to a Plaiſter. S. A. 


EMPLASTRUM DE MELIiLoTO SIMPLEX : Simple MMelilet- 
Plaiſter. 

Take of freſh Reſin, eight Pounds; of yellow Wax, four 
pw 7 of _— two * After theſe are 
melted t „put in five Poun cen Melilot, cut 
ſmall ; 2 hag S. * 

This is but a modern Contrivance, and is now greatly in 

Uſe, principally for dreſſing Blifters. | 


EmPLAsTRUM MERCURIALE : The AMercurial Plarſter. 


Take of Quickſilver, which hath been ſtrained through 
Leather, eight Ounces ; of liquid Storax, one Ounce and 
an half; of Venice Turpentine, one Ounce. Let the 
Whole be work'd together in a Mortar, to an entire In- 
corporation of the Mercury: Then take of the Diachal- 
Citis-plaiſter, one Pound; of Gum Ammoniac, half a 
Pound. Melt them, and put them into a Mortar, and 
work them about until cold, and become a Plaiſter. 


EMPLASTRUM DE Minto: Red-lead Plaifter. 


Take of Red-lead, nine Ounces ; of the Oil of red Roſes, one 
Pound and an half; of White-wine V inegar, fix Ounces ; 
and boil them to a perfect Conſiſtence of à Plaiſter. 


EmPLASTRUM E MuOUcILAGINIBUS, 
ComPosITUM. - 


EMPLASTRUM NIGRUM : The Black Plaifter. 


Take of white Ceruſs, one Pound; of Linſeed Oil, two 
Pounds; and boil them to a ſufficient Conſiſtence, ſtirring 
all the while with a Spatula. 


EMPLASTRUM A NosTRAT1Bus FLos UncuenToORUM © 
DICTUM : A Plaifter calPd, in our Country, The Flower of 
Ointments. — 

Take of common Reſin, Reſin of the Pine- tree, yellow 
Wax, Sheep's-ſuet, of each half a Pound; of Olibanum, 
ſour Ounces; of Turpentine, two Ounces and an half; 

of Myrrh and Maſtich, of each one Ounce ; of Cam- 
phire, two Drams; of White-wine, half a Pound: Boil 
them together into a Plaiſter. | | 


It is pretty much in Uſe amongſt our Surgeons for a warm 
Suppurative. he's 20 | | 


EMPLASTRUM OPODELDOC : Opodeldoc- plaiſter. 


Take of Bdellium, Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Sagapenum, 
and Opopanax, of each two Ounces: Melt theſe together, 
and add to them half a Pound of Stratburgb Turpentine 
four Ounces of Oil of Bays, two Ounces of Amber; and 
fir them together, over a gentle Fire. Take of Litharge, 
one Pound; Calamine, one Pound and an half; of Oil of 
Olives, two Pounds; of Linſeed-oil, one Pound: Boil 
theſe likewiſe over a gentle Fire, ſtirring all the while 
with a Spatula; and when theſe are all mixed, add of 
yellow Wax, and Colophony, of each one Pound ; and 
after theſe are melted and mixed with the preceding, boil 
- again, and ftir, until all are incorporated : Then gradually 
put in of the aſtringent Saffron of Mats, Loadftone, red 
; Colcothar, 


fionified by its Title, 


See DiacuyLoN 


colla, Drag n's-blood, 4 of cach one Ounce ; 
22 ne, two Ounces; and let 

ſtand over the Fire, till the Whole hath obtained à due 
This don hath been realy extol'd hetetofore, 


particu Wiese , wh eee mentions ei 
 thirurgical Writings. 


 EuPLasTRUM Oxycaocaun. See Crocus. 
- ExiyLasTRUM bt Sarong: Soap-plaifer. 
Take of common Oil, two Pounds ; of red Lead, one Pound. 
| Let them be put upon a Fire, and briſkly flirred about a 
| ay? as. until they are very well mixed ; then take 
rns 
in of Venice Soap, cut into Slices, half a Pound ; 
make into n Plaiſter. 8. 4 N 5 


* 1 * . 


EMPLASTRUM STICTICUM : Stiffic Plaiſter. 

Take of the Oil of Olives, fix Ounces ; of yellow Wax; 
one Ounce and an half; of ground Litharge, four Ounces 
and an half; of Gum Ammoniacum, and Bdellium, of 

each half an Ounce ; of Galbanum, fix Ounces; of 

N Oil of Bays, Calaniine, both the Birthworts, 

Myrrb, and Frankincenſe, of each two Drams ; and of 

fine Turpentine, one Ounce : Let the Oil and Litharge 

be boil'd and incorporated together, ſtirring with a Spa- 
tula, till it ceaſes to ſtick to the Fingers : removing 
it off the Fire, melt in it the Wax next, the T urpentine 

mix'd with the Gums ; and, laſt of all, the Powders: When 

all is cold, put in the Frankincenſe, and Oil of Bays, fo 

as to make the Whole into a Plaiſter. S. A. 
EmMmPLAsSTRUM STOMACHICUM MAGISTRALE : 

The Magifterial Stamach-plaifter. 

Take of Mint, Wormwood, Steechas, and Bays, of each 
one Dram ; of Marjoram, red Roſes, and yellow San- 
ders, of each two Drams ; of Calamus aromaticus, Aloes- 
wood, Flowers of Lavender, Nutmiegs, Cubebs, Galan- 

al, long Pepper, and e, of each one Dram ; of 

ich, three. ; of Cloves, two Drams an 
; of the Oils of Miat, one Ounce and an half ; 

Nard, one Ounce ; of Spike, one Dram; of Reſin; 

and Wax, of each four Ounces ; of Labdanum, three 

Ounces ; 2 Storax, half an Gunce: Make into 

a Plaiſter. S. 4. 

This is now much in Eſteeni to ſtrengthen the 

inſomuch that there are hardly any Shops without it. 

EMPLASTRUM Toksokls. 

Take of hard Pitch, two Pounds; bf Wax, one Pound; 
of Reſin of the Pine-ttee; half a Pound; of Fenu- 
rreek-flower, and the Powder of black Chameleon, and 

ryony-root, of each four Qunces ; of Cumin-ſeeds finely 
powder'd, two Ounces : Make into a Plaiſter; S. £. 


Lemery deſcribes a gteat Number of Plaiſters in his Pharma- 
copte Univer ſelle. theſe I ſhall only deſcribe the Emplaftrum 

bbatis de Grace, and the Emplafirum Andrea a Cruce, which 
I have frequently mention d. 


EMPLASTRUM ABBATIS DE GRACE; 


Take of the Oil of Roſes, fixteen Ounces ; of the depurated 
Juice of pale Roſes, and prepar'd Litharge of Gold, each 
nine Ounces, and of prepar'd Venetian Ceruſg, two 

Ounces : Boil to the Conliſtence of a Plaiſter, and then 
add four Ounces of yellow Wax. 


The Litharge, the Ceruſs, the Oil of Roſes, and the 
rated Juice of pale Roſes, muſt be boil'd together in the ſane 
Veſſel, continually ſtirring them with a wooden till 
they aſſume the iſtence of a Plaiſter. Then cut the Wax 
ſmall, and let it melt along with them. When the Mixture 
is almoſt cold, it is to be made up in Rolls. 

This Plaiſter is proper for drying Wounds and Ulcers, and 
8 us'd, by way of Plaiſter, in applying potential 


EurLAsTRAUun AnDrEZ A Cruces. 


Take of Rolin, two Pounds ; Gum Elemi, four Ounces ; 
enice 1 urpentine, il o s, of each two Ounces : 
Make them into a Plaiſter, a to Art. 

Theſe Drugs mult be all melted together, and fed through 
a Linen Cloth to f te the Fces 3 and by this means we 
all have a Plaſter i to be reeryed foe Es 

0L, b Nu 


This is well expreſs'd 


E Mv 


— It is fervicaable in Wounds of the Breaſt; and other Parts ; it 


— 2 
ſiona, raQures,. and ons £ 74 
- This Phiſter muſt be kept in a Pot ; for, if it be form'd into 
it runs. „ Pharmacepte Univerſelle. 
. .EMPLATTO A, i 4. 
""EMPNEUMATOSS, „ 
AE! » £ e to 
blow into, or inflate, An Inflation of the Stomach; according 
to the Author of the Definitiones Med. But it is applied to 
2 Parts, as the Womb, by Paulus Agincte, in Lib. 3. 
7 NR | | | | 
EMyrron, ipTeie, from Teiv, to ſaw, Serrated, or 
ſaw-like; A Sort of Pulſe mentioned by Galen. In this the 


Artery, is diſtended in one Part more than in another, and feels 
indented; or like a Saw, It is ſald to attend all inconſiderable 


EMPROSTHOTONOS, ige, from lureoter 
2 m tur 

forwards, and %%, to bend. A Species f 
the Muſcles of the Neck. According to Celh 


and conſolidates ; it is good for Contu- 


: : wt, Lib. 4+ Cap. 3» 
an Emprofthetenes is a convulfive Stiffneſs, of the Neck, when 
the Chin is immoveably fix d on the : An Opiſthotones, 


when the Head is bent backwards, in ſuch a Manner as that the 
Head reſts on the : And a Tetanus, when the Head is 


ight and immo | 
E 
Union 
E 


to ſpit out. Areteus 
Signification of this Word 


* , ' . 
.EMPYEMA, $1KTVIKe or irons, from ©, within, and 
1 Pus Or Matter. NO" 7 0 
Auen, Lib. 1. te Gn, & Sign. Mer. Chron, Cep. 9 
ſays, „ that they who are affected with purulent A wk 
io CCL IST CALC 
— 0 J od us be di upwards, are 
% called Fuze, Empyi if downwards; — . Mpafen 
<< matie.” And, ibid. Cap, 8. he tells us, that If there 
*© be a Suppuration of the or Ribs, and the Pus be diſ- 
ae . through the Lungs, it is called dr. 
<< 'Thoſe who have a ion of Pus, ſays Galen, Gomv 
3. in Prognefl. Text. 60. * whether it be all within the Body, 
*« or contain'd in ſome Part affected with an Inflammation, 
either before or after an Eruption, we call Larve, K 
1. (afllifted with : Purulency or Suppuration).” But our Phyli- 
cians beſtow that Name principally on thoſe who are affected with 
a Suppuration in the Thorax and Lungs. In this Caſe, the 
Pus, after an Eruption, is contained between the Thorax and 
the Lungs z and, unleſs it be ted, the Patient 
i | 2 a flow Fever, which is always 
exaſperated in the - The Antients called a Collection of 
the Body, Empyema ; and ſuppurating 
call'd Empyemata 


| one of the Viſcera, to be called 
r allow that Name to none but 
thole who have a Settlement of Pus between the Thorax and 
the Lungs ; for the Diſeaſe is form'd in a Place affected with 
an 
rax, from the inflam'd Part. Pus is generated whenever the 
Matter of an Inflammation is not reſolved, and carried off, 
but there ſettling, is, 
Pus, crates, 7 4 38. thus expreſſes it; Defluxions 
«© on the Thorax [Tiy die a] come to a Su 
<< twenty 5 2g And, more clearly, 5 Apb. 8. where he 
ſays, that . In thoſe who labour under a Pleuriſy, if the pec- 
* cant Matter be not diſchatg'd in fourteen Days, it turns to 
<< a Suppuration.” For pleuritic Pains, if not remov'd, either 
by Expectoration, or Purging, or Bleeding, or Diet, or other 
Medicines, excite a Suppuration, or ſuffocate .the Patient. 
; Galen, in Prognoft. Com. 2. 7. 55. 
„Al Pains, he ſays, the Thorax, at the Scat of 
will not yield to Medicines, if nothing elſe 


of Convulſion of 


Heat, concocted and converted into 


ſame as Eu- 


tion, and of an Effuſion of Pus within the Tho- 


tion in 


4% Lungs, which 
cc alte the Patient, and no other deſtructive 8 mptom ap- 


% pears, give Reaſon to expect a Suppuration 

mation, vt being ſuppurated, and its Humours converted 
into Pus, unleſs this be diſcharged by ſpitting, there enſues a 
Rupture of the Impoſtume, and an Effuſion of the Pus into 
the Cavity of the Thorax and Lungs, under which Circum- 
cuurſtance the Patients are truly and properly . By this 
Pus they are either ſuffocated, or freed from it by a free Ex- 


ippocrates, 15. ſays he, 
v6 4 a Ret if Cleans'd in forty Days from the Time of 
„the Rupture, recover; otherwiſe they fall into a Conſum- 
« ption. On which Galen, commenting, ſays, ** Unleſ 
„ the Pus be all diſcharged, by Expectoration, in that Term of 
«© Days, it putrifies, and in that Qualic corrodes the Lungs, 
66 and induces» Confumprien ; ich i a0 Exteuaion 0 

. | 


'E 


5 1 
* 
* 


becauſe of the incurable Ulcers of the Lungs, 
in Conjunction with a flow Fever; which 


and a Leann f 
Affection the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians, as Galen, 
rly call'd od, Phiboe, 


Com. 7. . 16. informs us, properly 
and Ho aa elite, Phthiſis, When this Diſeaſe is come 
to its Extremity, the Caſe is deſperate, the Hair falls off, the 
Belly ſuffers under a Flux, from mere Imbecillity of the 
Faculty, as Galen expreſſes it, and the Spit is retain'd y for, 
however extenuated, the Patients live, as long as they are able 
to clear their Lungs by coughing and ſpitting ; but by the Mat- 
ter, which ſhould rated, remaining within, the-Paſ- 
ſages of Reſpiration are obſtructed, and Sick, by that 
means, ſuffocated. : 

In order to prognoſticate with more Clearneſs and Certain 
from an Empyema, or to predict the Fate of Empyr, or thoſe 
who are affected with Pus from the Rupture of an Impoſtu- 
mation in the Thorax, we are to inquire, firſt, whether the 
Suppuration proceeds from a Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, or 
Quinſey z ſecondly, what are the Signs by which we diftinguiſh 
them ; —_ we are to inform ourſelves when the Rupture 

, 


the whole . 


happens; and, laſtly, we are to treat of thoſe who recover, 
as well as thoſe who die, and the fatal Signs attending their 
Diſorder. 


When we are to expect an Empyema, we are taught by 
pocrates, in the following Words, Prognoſtic. << Weng ale 
« affects theſe Parts [the Region of the Thorax], and cannot 
ebe removed, either by ExpeQtoration, or Purging, or Bleed- 
« ing, or Medicines, or a Regimen of Diet, muſt be expected 
&* to produce a Suppuration.” But as Hippocrates, 2 Apb. 47. 
has told us, ** that Pains and Fevers are more incident at a 
« time when Pus is generating, than after it is generrted, 
& they muſt of Neceffity be increas'd, as Matters tend to the 
«© Suppuration.”” The ſame Author, in the Book before- 
quoted, gives us a Direction to c te the Beginning of 
an Empyema from the Day in which the Patient was taken 
« with a Fever or Rigor, and, inftead of a Pain, complain'd 
« of a Weight in the Place which was before affected with 
«« Pain ; for thus it happens about the Beginning of a Suppu- 
« ration; and from this time you are to a Rupture of 
«« the Suppuration, at the End of the before-mentioned 
«© Terms.” Galen, in his Comment on this Place, ſays, 
that the Signs of a Suppuration are a Weight inſtead of a Pain, 
a Rigor, or Shivering, and a remarkable Exacerbation of the 
Fever. Beſides a Senſe of Weight, Hippocrates reckons a Heat 
in the Sides, or in one of them, if the Suppuration be only in 
one Side, as a Symptom; for thus he proceeds, ibid.“ If the 
% Suppuration be only in one Side, it will be proper to cauſe 
„ the Patient to turn, and to examine him, whether He has a 

% Pain in one Side, and whether it be hotter than the other; 
„ and, when he lies on his ſound Side, it is fit to aſk him, 
«© whether he has a Senſe of a Weight preffing upon him; 
«« for, if fo, the Suppuration lies in the Side, which ever it be, 
„ where the Pain is felt.“ A Suppuration, then, is diſcover'd 
by theſe Signs, which are, as we faid, a Rigor or Shivering; 
which is excited, as Galen ſuppoſes, from the Acrimony of the 
Pus infeſting the inflam'd Parts, an Increaſe of the Fever, and a 
Senſe of a Weight in the Sides, or in one of them, if the 
Collection of Pus be only in one Side: I add to theſe Signs 
the Senſe of a Heat in the Sides, or one Side, if the Pus be 
only collected in that Side. If this Increafe and Collection of 
Pus, concocted by Nature, after its Eruption, happens to be 
expectorated by coughing, the Empyi recover; but if the Pus 
can no way be diſcharged, through Want of Strength, the 
Patient is either ſuffocated, or dies of a Conſumption. Hence 
we are told by Hippocrates, in the Prognoſtics, that The 
«© Diſeaſe is more fatal to old Perſons than young ; ** becauſe, 
as (Galen ſays, “ Old-age is infirm, and great Strength of 
Nature is requir'd for Diſcharges by coughing and ſpitting ; 
„% and none can recover without a very copious Expectoration 
«© of Pus, by means of a Cough.” Galen, de Loc. affett. 
Lib. 5. Cap. 3. tells us of Empyi, or Perſons affected with a 
Collection of Pus within the » Who have expectorated, 
or ſpit out, the N of fifteen Heminæ, or half 
Pus, and recover'd. "Thoſe, therefore, who ſpit plentifully, 
eſcape ; which is the Import of what Hippocrates ſays, 5 Aph. 15. 
6 y who become Empyi, after a Pleuriſy, it cleans'd 
by Expectoration in forty Days from the time of the Rupture 

7 fo of the Abſceſs, are freed from the Diſeaſe.” When E 
ration cannot be effected, the Patient is ſometimes ſuffocated 
through the groſs and viſcous Quality of the Pus, and the 
Denſeneſs, or cloſe Contexture, of the Membrane ſurrounding 
the Lungs, and the Weakneſs of the Faculty, which is known 
by a del tien in which the whole Thorax is elevated, and 
yet _—_ is expectorated. Galen, de Loc. affect. Lib. 4. 
Cap. 7. tells us, that they who are Empyi, on account of a 
Collection of Pus between the Thorax and Lungs, and 
«© elevate the whole Thorax in Refpiration, do the ſame thro? 
„ Weakneſs, and Inability to diſcharge the Pus.” If the 


Patient eſcapes Suppuration, he dies of a Conſumption, as 
— away under a flow Fever, the Heat 
4 i 


Galen obſerves, 


Pints, of 


duly and 


EMP 
conſtant) increaſing leſs in the „ and , 
* pacing Mii, and corny aa. elcanting th 


ſucceeding an Em are 
thus expreſs'd 18 Prognoft. ** Firſt, the Fever 


5 never * er * more moderate in the Day- 
© time, exaſperated at Night, with copious Sweats 
© Cough, and much Deſire to — but to little Pur. 
40 go Theſe Symptoms are attended with Hollowneſs of the 
«© Eyes, Rednefs of the Cheeks, and Crookedneſs of the Nails 
<< of the Fingers ; there is, alſo, a Senſe of Heat of the Fingers, 
4 and eſpecially at the Tops; the Feet ſwell, the Appetite is 
< loft, and there is an Eruption of Puſtules about the Body.“ 
Galen, commenting on this Deſcription, ſays, that the Fever 
never ceaſes, becauſe the folid Parts of the Body are heated ; 
for which Reaſon, alſo, the Fever keeps one conſtant Tenor, 
retaining a Heat like Chalk or Lime-ftone, gentle to the 
Touch; and this Heat, which is the proper Diagnoſtic of a 
beRic Fever, is | increas'd after Eating and Drinking, in like 
manner as it is in Chalk upon Affuſion of Water; and the 
Fleſh becomes much hotter to the Touch. The continual 
Sweating is owing to the Weakneſs of the Patient, and the 
Diſſipation of the diſtributed Aliment. The Patient has an 
Inclination to cough, and ſtrives to expectorate, but diſcharges 
nothing worth Conſideration, on account of the Groſſneſs and 
Viſcidity of the Pus, the Denſity of the Membrane incloſing 
the Lungs, and the Weakneſs of the Faculty. Hollowneſs of 
the Eyes, which is a Symptom common to all long Fevers, is 
from Drineſs, and Redneſs of the Cheeks from Heat of 
the 2 and the Cough; both which heat the Face, and the 
whole Head, becauſe the Vapours, which ariſe from the De- 
fluxion opprefling the Lungs, aſcend thither in great Redun- 
dance, The Nails are crooked, becauſe the Fleſh, which 
ſhould ſupport them on each Side, is conſum'd. The Fingers, 
as in all hectic Fevers, are remarkably hot, and appear to be 
ſo at the Infide of the Tops, as being more carnous, and abound- 
ing with Humour. At length the Feet ſwell, the Extinction 
of the natural Heat commencing in thoſe Parts which are far- 
theſt diſtant from its Original. The Appetite is loſt, that, 
as well as all other Faculties, being under a Decay ; and there 
is an Eruption of Puſtules from an Effuſion of corroding Ichor 
upon the Skin: Thus far Galen. Theſe, then, are the Signs 
of a Conſumption ſrom an Empyema, under which the Patients 
live as long as they can ſpit, and difcharge the Pus. 7 Apb. 
16. One thing worthy of Remark, in relation to the Spitting, 
and which is obſerv'd by Galen, in the third of the Epidemics, in 
deſperate — is, that no Sign of Concoction appears. 
The Spitting, at laſt, is ſuppreſs d, and à Looſeneſs ſucceeds, 
with a Swelling of the Feet, and other Symptoms; which con- 
vinces the Patients themſelves, that their Caſe is deſperate. In the 
firſt place, then, the peccant Humour, which is the Caufe of the 
Pleuriſy, or Peripneumony, being not diſcharg'd, putrefies, and 
is changed into Pus ; then breaks, and is expectorated by 
ing. But this Collection of Pus, in the Thorax and the Lungs, 
makes its ry in a determinate Time, which is gene- 
rally twenty Days, and ſometimes. ſooner or later. The 
prognoſtic Sigus of an Eruption. are deſcrib'd by Hippecrates, 
Lib. Progneft. in the following Manner: Whether an Em- 
„ pyema will break ſooner, or later, may be thus known : 
* f there be Pain at the Beginning, and the Difficulty of 
«© Breathing, with the Cough and Spitting, continue, the Eru- 
„ ption may be expected on the twentieth Day, or ſooner ; 
<«« but if the Pain be gentle, and all the other Symptoms mode- 
rate in proportion, the Eruption may be longer delay'd: 
© However, a Pain, Difficulty of breathing, and Spitting, muſt 
<< precede an Eruption of the Pus. Hence Galen inſers, that 
the Prognoſtics of a Rupture of the Impoſtume are a Pain, 
Difficulty of 2 Cough, and Spitting, which, if they 
are continual 'and violent, prognofticate a ſpeedy Eruption ; if 
otherwiſe, a flower. However, as the Body incloſing the Pus 
is corroded by its Acrimony, there muſt of neceſſity be a Pain, 
Cough, and Spitting, becauſe ſome of the thinner Part of the 
Sanies penetrates through the involving Subſtance ; and a Dif- 
ficulty of Breathing is unavoidable, both 'on account of the 
bad State of the whole Body, and more eſpecially of the Pain. 
The Reaſon or Cauſe of the Eruption is referred to.the motive 
Force of Nature, the Quantity of Pus, or its deprav'd Qua- 
lity, irritating the expulſive Faculty to an ExpeRoration, The 
Rupture happens before due Time, or before the Pus is con- 
cocted, either by means of ſome pure Bile, which, not being 
thoroughly mix'd with the Matter, nor reduced to a moderate 
and natural Temperament, corrodes the Bag containing the Pus, 
or from the Redundance or Virulence of the Pus, or both of them 
together, irritating the expulſive Faculty. This is a ſymtoma- 
tical Eruption, and ſuch as is condemn'd ; but, when the Pus is 
rfetly concocted, the Eruption is, from the Diſpo- 
ſition of Nature, critical and laudable, and the Pus appears white, 
pure, equal, and'ſmooth ; whereas, in the premature and ſym- 
ptomatical Eruption, the Pus is crude, of a Mature of Colours, 
and fetid, or yellow, and mix'd with Plenty of Bile. Tbe 
| Author 


Author of the Cuar. Præſag. 39. ting of this latter 
Eruption, ſays, They who expeQtorate purulent and bilious 
„Matter, whether — or mix'd together, generally die 
„ on the fourteenth Day.” * | th 
Theſe things being premiſed, we are now to er 
may be ee hom an Empyema : And, firſt, with reſpect 
to a Recovery: We are taught to prognoſticate the Recovery 
of a Patient, labouring under an Empyema, by the following 

igns, mention'd by Hippecrates in his Book of Progneftics : 
« Among good' Signs, he fays, may be reckon'd, for the 
Patient to ſupport the Diltemper with Eaſe, to breathe 
e freely, to be free from Pains, to e te with Facility, 
« for his Body to appear of an equal Warmth and Softneſs in 
every Part; that he has no Thirſt ; that his Urine, Stools, 
„ Sleep, and Sweat, are all laudable, and ſuch as were before 
4 requir'd {in this Book] : If all theſe Symptoms concur, the 
« Patient, we may be aſſur'd, will not die.” And, a little 


after, he ſays, I _ moſt Reaſon to expect a Recovery, 
c whom Fever leaves the fame Day after the Eruption, 
„ whoſe Appetite ſpeedily returns, and I hirſt ceaſes; when the 


e Stools are ſmall in Quantity, and conſiſtent; and when the 
„ Pus is white, ſmooth, of one Colour; and free from Phlegm, 
<< and ted without much Difficalty, or violent Cough- 
„ ing, Under all theſe Requiſites, the Patient is moſt happily 
« and ſpeedily reliev'd ; but, if the Caſe be leſs favourable, 
« they are ſureſt to recover, whoſe Symptoms moſt reſemble 
«< thoſe before deſcrib'd.”” 8 | 2 
The rognoſticating „ under an Empyema, are 
e rhe as enumerated by Hippocrates, in the fame 
k of his Progneſtics; and are directly contrary to the for- 
mer: As, When the Patient ſupports himſelf with Difficulty 
« under the Diſcaſe ; when Reſpiration is great and full; when 
<< the Pain is continual ; Expectoration is perform'd with much 
« Labour and Coughing; there is a great Thirſt; the Fever 
4c affects one Part of the Body more than another; the Belly 
„ and Sides are in a vehement Heat 3 but the Forchead, Hands, 
* and Feet, are cold; and the'Urine, Stools, Sleep, and Sweats, 
«© are all bad, or contrary to thoſe in the former Caſe; if any 
of theſe Symptoms appear under Expectoration, the Patient 
c will die before the Term of fourteen 2 or the ninth, 
« or eleventh Day.” And again, a little after : * They die 
[of an Empyema], if the Fever does not leave them, of returns 
& after it had ſeem'd to have left them; if there be a Loſs of 
« Appetite, with a Looſenefs ; or if the Pus they expectorate 
| << be greeniſh and livid, or pituitous and frothy ; under all 
4 theſe Symptoms Death is inevitable.” Whatever is expe- 
Qorated by Spitting, but gives no Relief to the Patient, is con- 
demn'd; Conc; 390. Wife of blind Meander, Lib. 4. 
_ 7. 4. immediately expectorated greeniſh and purulent 
on the ſixth Day, and died about the twentieth Day. 
The Son of Amphiphrades, 7 Epid. T. 4. ctorated a greeni 
Sort of Matter, and died on the twenty-eighth Day. Hermo- 
prolemus, ibid. T. 16. on the fifteenth Day of his Illnefs, expe- 
Qorated' a paliſh Matter, and died the next Day. And, to 
conclude, - Hippocrates, 7 Aph. aſſures us, that Empyi, 
or thoſe who labour under an Empyema, if, after cauteriz - 
ing, the Pus flows pure and white, recover; but if it be 
<< ſomewhat bloody, dirty, and fetid, they die.“ 

From comparing the Paſſages above · quoted, with modern 
Authors, and his own Practice, Boerbaave ſeems to have col- 
lected the following Particulars relative to an Empyema, which 
he lays down by way of Aphoriſm. 

When Matter or Pus is collected in the Cavity of the Breaſt, 
2 the Lungs and the Pleura, the Diſorder is called an 

m 5 

This is properly enough an Empyema; but the Matter 
may happen, — 2 de bollectel in the Duplicatures of the 
Mediaſtinum. | | | 

The Diſorder above-mentioned ſuppoſes a previous purulent 
Abſceſs within the Breaft ; which, breaking, diſcharges its Con- 
tents into the Cavity of the Thorax. 

Theſe Abſceſſes are ſeated, firft, in the 
caus'd either by Inflammations, Ruptures of the Veſſels, or 
conſiderable Obſtructions by Subſtances not eafily reſolvable. 

Secondly, in the Pleura, ariſing either from an Inflamma- 
tion, a flight Wound heal'd too precipitately externally, a Con- 
tuſion, or Rupture of this Membrane. | 

Thirdly, in the Diaphragm ; when an unreſolv'd Inflamma- 
tion of this Part ſuppurates, and breaks on that Side next the 


Fourthly, in the Mediaſtinum; when that Part is, in like 


manner, inflam'd, = | 
Fifthly, In the Pericardium, after an Inflammation thereof. 
An Empyema may be prognofticated from an Inflamma- 
tion of any of the Parts above-mentioned, which has not been 
reſolyd by meafis of Coction, Revulſion, a Criſis, or Medi- 
cines ; but which terminates with a Shivering, a Fever which 
increaſes in the Evening, a wandering Heat, a Senſe of Weight 
on the Part, a Difficul ifficulty of Breathing, Loſs of Appetite, and 


* 


Acceſs of 


Lungs ; and are 


EMP 


An Empyema is known to be form'd, firſt, from a Duration 


of fuch a Diſorder, as is mentioned above, for twenty Days, 


without a due Expurgation by Expectoration. | 
5 . 7 22 of the Signs of an Abſceſs 
any AB 


mention'd Parts. | 
Thirdly, from a new Pain, together with a Difcaly of 
charge of Saliva, which ſoon after ceaſe. 
y, from a dry Cough, a Weight an the Dia- 
phragm, an Impoſſibility of lying on one of the Sides, a Noiſe 
made 7 uctuating Pus or Matter upon Motion, a flow 
Fever, Rednefs of the Cheeks, Hollowneſs of the Eyes, Heat 
at the Extremities of the Fingers, Incurvation of the Nails, 
and Tumor of the Abdomen. 

+ "The Conſequences of the Rupture of an Abſceſs or Vomica, 
fo as to form an Empyema, are, firſt, a continual Accumula- 
U 
Secondly, a continual Agitation, a Degeneracy, Fetidneſs, 
Putrefaction, and 2 of the Pus or Matter thus = 
fin'd in a warm and moiſt Place. 

Thirdly, a difficult Elevation of the Diaphragm, and Ex- 


tenſion of the Lungs : Hence ' Reſpiration is render'd ſhort, 


difficult, and not eaſily perform'd, unleſs in an erect Poſture ; 
Danger of Suffocation when, the Patient lies down, which 
however, it is not poſſible for him to do on the unaffected 
Side er dry Cough, and Anxiety. 

F ly, a Maceration, Corroſion, and conſequent tabid 
State of the Lungs, Pleura, Diaphragm, Mediaſtinum, Peri- 
cardium, and of the Heart itſelf ; a heQtic Fever, attended 
with à ſmall and quick Pulſe ; Redneſs of the Cheeks ; perpe- 
— Thirſt; utter Loſs of Appetite ; extreme Weakneſs and 

aintings. 

— Fifthly, hence an Unfitneſs of all the Fluids for Nutrition, 
Circulation, Secretion, and Excretion z whence a Conſum- 
ption and Atrophy, 4 Refolution of the Fibres, a Putreſaction 
of the Liquids, and theirDiſcharge through the corroded Lungs; 
or a ſanious and fatal Diarrhea, with nocturnal Sweats after 
Sleep, Puſtules on the Face, Incurvation of the Nails, a ſhin- 
br. of the Skin, and an Hippocratic Countenance. 
Cure of this Diſorder is to be varied according to the 
different Cauſes and States thereof. For, firſt, when it is 
known, that there is an Abſceſs of the Lungs, Pleura, Dia- 
phragm, Mediaſtinum, or Pericardium, for the Signs of which 
ſee PERIPNEUMONIA and PLiEURITIs, all Endeavours are 
to be us'd to break it as ſoon as is poſſible, and to determine 
it towards the external Parts. This is to be done by the actual 
Cautery, the Knife, and by Medicines, or proper Motion. 
Medicines, 2 oerbaave means, r purating Lo- 
„applied externally to the Parts ; for, if the Pleura is affect- 
ed, theſe may invite a Tumor outwards ; from whence the 
Matter may be . by Inciſion or N When it is 
known, that the Abſceſs is broken, the Matter diſcharg'd muſt 
immediately be brought away, either by the Mouth, provided 
Nature ſhews the Way, by 3 a conſiderable Expectora- 
tion; or by the urinary Paſſages, if there are Signs of the Ex- 
cretion of Pus in the Urine ; or by the Operation for the Em- 
pyema, which is to be perform'd, by a proper Inſtrument, on 
Ge Side affected, betwixt the fifth and ſixth, or fourth and fifth 
Ribs, reckoning from the loweſt Rib, The Pus is there to 
be evacuated gently, and by degrees; the Ulcer is to be de- 
terged by Injections of ſoft and mild Decoctions, with an 
Addition of "Honey ; and, after that, the Wonnd' is to be 


heal'd. ‚ | | 
If the Pus or Matter diſcharg'd a white, ſoft, uni- 
form, void of Smell, and communicating no Colour to the 


Probe upon Contact; if the Patient is free from Fever, Thirſt, 
and a Diarrhea ; if he cats and digeſts tolerably well, and is, 
in other reſpects, in a good State of Health; and if the 

ir to the Cavity of the Thorax is, by all poſſible 
means, prevented; there are Hopes of his Recovery. 

Ik, on the contrary, the Pus is brown, ichorous, mix'd 
with ſmall Fibres, or Blood, fetid, tinges the Probe applied to 
it, and burſts out all at once, there is the utmoſt Danger of 
Death, or a Conſumption. | 

If the Mediaſtinum is corroded and perforated, upon open- 
ing the Thorax, a ſudden Suffocation frequently enſues, 

Tr the Empyema is of long Standing, if the Patient is extremely 
weakened, if the Hairs begin to fall if a colliquative Diar- 
rhœa is already begun, there is a great Extenuation of the 
Body ; this Operation, generally, accelerates the Death of the 
Perſon on whom it is perform'd, , 

The Operation for the EMPY EMA. _ 

The ion for the Removal of Pus, or Matter, extra- 
vaſated in the Cavity of the Thorax, is called Paracente/is ; 
which is alſo perform'd in the Abdomen, and Scrotum, for 
evacuating Pus, Water, Blood; or any other foreign and pre- 
— Subſtance. But the Paracentaſu, or Perforation of 

K * a 


* 


Pirſt, not only in che Enppemo, ſtrictly ſo call'd 3 but, alſo, 
Tecondly, wheh any Quantity of Blood is diſcharg d internally 
from a Wound of the Thorax, thro' which it cannot be ex- 
tracted, but induces various formidable 8 But, in 
| this Caſe, the Operation is, by the French, improperly call'd 

the Operation for the Empyema ; ſince Pus is abſolutely requi- 
ſite to conſtitute an Empyema ; for which Reaſon it is, more 

operly call'd a ſimple Paracentefis, or Perforation of the 


Thirdly, this Operation becomes neceſſary, when the Wa- 
ters in a Dropſ of ihe Breaſt are to be evacuated. When, 
therefore, the Diſeaſe itſelf, and its ſeveral Symptoms, ſuch as 
a Difficulty of Breathing, and a Senſe of unuſual Weight and 
FluQuation in the Breaſt, indicate a foreign and preternatural 
Humour lodg'd within, we are to have recourſe to the Ope- 
ration, ſince the noxious and peccant Matter can ſcarcely, if 
at all, be evacuated by any other means : But, before the oe 
ration is attempted, tis to be carefully conſider d, whether the 
Patient, in the Situation he is in, can receive any Relief from 
it. When, therefore, the Strength is much impair'd and ex- 
hauſted, this Operation is, generally, highly dangerous ; for 
the Patient, for the moſt part, either dies under it, or ſoon 
after. His Fate is alſo the ſame, if, in conſequence of- the 
inveterate Nature of the Diſeaſe, the internal Parts are cor- 
roded and corrupted ; or if the Patient labours under a Fever, 
a Flux, an intolerable Difficulty of Breathing, frequent Faint- 
ings, or cold Sweats; for all theſe Symptoms pronounce the 
Diſeaſe deſperate, and almoſt always * a ſpeedy 
Death. In theſe Caſes the Operation, inſtead of being attend- 
ed with Succeſs, procures Infamy and Diſgrace to the Sur- 
geon, ſince he is generally charg'd — having kill'd a Patient, 
who, in reality, fell the genuine Victim to his own Diſorder. 
But when none of theſe S appear, when the Patient 
is yet ſufficiently ſtrong, and the Diſeaſe recent, the Operation 
js K uently attended with due Succeſs, becauſe the Breaſt 
ma y perforated without any Danger, provided the Surgeon 
is ſufficiently cautious, ſince there is no Neceſſity for makin 
an Incifion in any Part beſides the Skin, Fat, Muſcles, 
Pleura. 

But before the Operation is attempted, we muſt carefully 
advert to two Circumſtances : 

Firſt, in what Side of the Breaſt the noxious Matter is 
lodg'd: For, when the ſound and unaffected Side is perforated, 
the Operation is to no Purpoſe. | 

Secondly, what particular Part of the Breaſt ought to be 

rforated. But, in order the more infallibly to diſcover in 
what Side of the Breaſt the noxious Matter is lodg'd, we are 
diligently to conſider, firſt, in what Side the Patient before 
felt Inflammation and Pains. Secondly, in what particular 
Part the Patient perceives a Senſe of Weight, and a certain 
Kind of Fluctuation. Thirdly, on what Side the Patient lies 
moſt commodiouſly ; for in it the Matter is ww lodg'd ; 
ſince he cannot lie, without great Uneaſineſs, on the ſound 
Side, Fourthly, a certain opting, accompanied with a vio- 
lent and iritenſe Heat, generally diſcovers the affected Side. 
When we are thus fatified with reſpect to the affected Side, 
if it ſhould happen to be the Left, the tion is moſt com- 
modiouſly perform'd between the ſecond and third ; and, if 
the Right, between the third and fourth ſpurious Ribs, count- 
ing from the loweſt, about an Hand, or five Fingers-breadth, 
or, in large-ſiz'd Patients, fix Fingers-breadth from the Spine of 
the Back, and lower Angle of the Scapula ; for, if the Per- 
foration was made higher, the malignant Matter, collected in 
the lower Part of the Cavity of the Thorax, could not be 
commodiouſly diſcharg'd. Boerhaave, in Aphor. N. 303. treat- 
ing of Wounds of the Thorax, orders the Perforation to be 
made between the ſecond and third of the inferior true Ribs ; 
but all good Surgeons diſſent from him, becauſe that Place is 
by far too high. The ſame Author, however, Apber. 1191. 
ſpeaking of an Empyema, directs the Operation to be perform'd 
betwixt the fifth and ſixth, or fourth and fifth Ribs, reckoning 
from the loweſt Rib. On the contrary, if the Perforation 
ſhould be made lower than the Part we have directed, we are 
in Danger of wounding the Diaphragm, eſpecially on the Right 
Side, where the Liver is connected to it. 

In like manner, when the Perforation is made nearer the 
Spine of the Back, the Operation is far more tedious and 
doubtful, fince the thick Muſcles muſt not only be pierc'd, 
but ſince there is alſo the greateſt Danger of wounding the 
intercoſtal Arteries and Veins, or other large Veſſels, 
In this Part, are not inſerted in the Sulci, or Furrows, of the 
Ribs; ſo that the Part directed by us is at once more com- 
modious and ſafe for having the Perforation made in it, than 
any others. 1 
is Part is to be mark d with Ink; and the Patient reclin- 
ing his Body a little, che Surgeon, and an Aſſiſtant, are, with 
their Fingers, to raiſe the Skin ; after which an Inciſion, about 
three Fingers-breadth in h, is to be made in the Part 
— the Fleſh may a | | 
greater Eaſe, Surgeons make this Perforation-in two different 
| 


ich, 


BMP | 


manners; for they either thruſt a ſharp and triangular Inſtru- 
ment included 25 Tube, by the French call'd Trocar, and 
repreſented in Tab. 45. Fig. 1. ſo far into the Fleſh, till its 
Extremity is perceived to have penetrated into the Cavity of the. 
Breaſt; Then they extract the Inſtrument, repreſented by 
5 2. and evacuate the noxious Matter by the Pipe left in the 
Wound, and repreſented by Fig. 3. This Evacuation is to be 
continued as long as the * Strength will bear it; for 
when we perteive a fainting Fit approaching, or find a large 
Quantity of the noxious Matter diſcharg'd, removing this Pipe; 
we introduce into the Perforation, another ſhorter Pipe, made 
either of Lead, as in Tab. _ A or of Silver, and flexi- 
* 


ble, as in Tab. 26. Fig. 9. are carefully to be ſecur'd 

by Strings tied about the Breaſt, and by Plaiſters over the Pipe: 

A thick Compreſs is to be apply d, and ſecur d by a particular 

Species of Handage, by Surgeons call'd Mantile cum Scapulari; 

the Scapulary and Napkin. Sometimes the Skin, Fleth, and 
e 


ura, are all perforated at one time by the Trocar; but as 


the Lu which frequently adhere to the Pletira, may poſſi- 
— be injur'd by this Method, the more ſkilful and Jodicious 
ur 


ns uſe the following Method. Having cautiouſly made an 
Incifion, of about three Fingers-breadth in FE in the Skin 
and Fat, they afterwards make a tranſverſe Inciſion into the 
Fleſh and Pleura, between the two Ribs above-mention'd, with 
the Knife G or H, in Tab. 22. after which they introduce the 
Pipe already mention'd, and evacuate the hoxious and peccant 

atter : But in making this Inciſion, we muſt take care, that 
the Body of the Patient be, in ſome meaſure, inclin'd for- 
wards ; fince, by this means, the Interſtice between the Ribs 
is render'd larger, and, conſequently, more Space allow'd for 
the Inciſion; which when made ſufficiently large, the Finger 
is to be introduc'd into it, and the Lungs, if adhering to any 
of the adjacent Parts, are to be ſeparated, that the noxious 
Humours may be the more eafily evacuated: Tho' this laft 
Method of performing the Operation requires more Diligence 
in the Surgeon, and more Reſignation in the Patient; yet *tis, 
for ſeveral Reaſons, preferable to the other ; for, beſides that 
the Lungs, if we perceive them to adhere, may in this Caſe 
be thruſt back, either with the Finger, or a Probe, and, by 
that means, ſecured from Injury, the bloody or purulent Mat- 
ter is capable of being far more effectually evacuated, in con- 
ſequence of the Largeneſs of the Inciſion. According t 
Mr. Petit, we ought abſolutely to abftain from Pipes an 
Tents, on account of the Difulrantoges attending them; and 
rather introduce into the Inciſion a Piece of ſoft Linen Cloth, 
made up in form of a Tail, by which means the Wound is 
not only kept open, but alſo the peccant Matter continually 
and commodiouſly diſcharg'd : Over the Linen Cloth intro- 
duc'd into the Wound, we are to lay a Portion of Lint, with 
a Thread fix'd to it, and over this, more Linen ; all which 
muſt be ſecur'd with a Plaiſter, and a tight Bandage. 

On the ſubſequent Days, the Wound is to be dreſs'd once, 
twice, or thrice, according to the Uneaſineſs of the Patient 3 
and, when as much of the noxious Matter is evacuated as the 
Patient's Strength can bear, we muſt twice or thrice, at every 
Dreſſing, inject ſome cleanſing Liquot warm, which is again 
to be carefully evacuated : t is generally, and, at the — 
time, moſt elecioudy, us'd for this Purpoſe, is a warm De- 
coction of ſome vulnerary Herb, ſuch as Paul's Betony, Scabious, 
or Saracens Conſound, mix'd with Honey of Roſes, and Oil of 
Myrrh, and, unleſs the Patient is afflicted with a Cough, with 
a little of the Eſſence of Myrrh, or the Balſam of 
Wurtzius : Garengeot highly recommends, for this Purpoſe, a 
Decoction of the Perſicaria; and, if the Diſorder ariſes from 
a Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, a Decoction of Marſh-mallows ; 
But common Spirit of Wine, impregnated with the Sulphur 
of Antimony, is equally efficacious, both in cleanſing and heal- 
ing the Wound : Others recommend Lime-water, mix'd with 
Honey of Roſes, as the moſt proper Liquor for this Purpoſe. 
After theſe Meaſures have been taken for ſome time, we are 
carefully to obſerve, whether the injected Liquor returns pure 
and free from any Remains, of the peccant Matter; for then 
we may conclude, that the Cavity of the Breaſt is ſufficient] 
purg d; after which, the Piece of Linen Cloth, or Pipe, is 
to 3 extracted, and the Wound conglutinated, like other 
Wounds of the Breaſt : But that the Liquors injected may be 
again diſcharg'd more effeQually, the Patient muſt be ja ain 
to recline his Body on the Part where the Wound is made, 
and breathe ſtrongly. In the Cure, we are, above all things, ta 


take care, that proper internal Medicines, eſpecially vulnerary 
Decoctions Balſams, together wich a — Regimen, be. 
not neglected. 


We muſt alſo obſerve, that the corrupted Matter ted 

by the Inflammation, does not always fall down to the inferior 
art of the Breaſt, but rather penetrates thro' the Fleſh, and 
forms a Tumor and Abſceſs on the external Parts of the Breaſt. 
When this happens, we are not to make the Inciſion in the 
poſterior Part of the Thorax, as already directed, but imme- 


rwards be perforated with . the Part affected, and appearing externally tumid, 


whether anterior or poſterior. Sometimes this Diſorder is ſa 


violent, 


violent, that the Matter diffuſes an highly fetid Smell, and cor- 

rodes the Ribs ; and if the vitiated Parts of theſe cannot be 

removed, the Diſorder is generally incurable. 

When under the Sternum, and between the Membranes of 
the Mediaſtinum, any Abſceſs is form'd * Fall, a Blow, or 
a Fracture of the Sternum, the peccant Matter can ſcarcely 

be evacuated by any other means than a Perforation of the 

Sternum. When, therefore, an Abſceſs of this Kind is ſu- 


ſpected by ſkilful Phyſicians and Surgeons, tho both the Nature 


of the Diſorder, and Experience, convince us of the Difficulty 
of determining certainly in this Caſe, the Operation is to be 
perform'd in the following manner: The Patient muſt be laid 
on his Back, and a cruci 
the Sternum, where the Abſceſs ſometimes diſcovers itſelf by 
a ſmall Hole; then drawing aſide the Lips of the Wound, the 
Sternum is to be perforated in the ſame manner with the 
Head, when trepan'd. When the Perforation is made, the 
Patient is to lie on his Breaſt, for the more commodious Diſ- 
charge of the corrupted Matter. When the Abſceſs is ſuffi- 
cos cleans'd, with the Injections already re- 


. rz 8 
commended, the Wound is to be dreſs'd, and conglutinated, 


almoſt in the ſame manner with Wounds of the Head, made 
by the Trepan, Some are of Opinion, that this Perforation 
of the Sternum is. not ſo dangerous as that of the Cranium, 
becauſe the noble and important Parts of the one may be more 
readily injur*d than thoſe of the other: Yet tis not to be de- 
ny'd, that the Signs by which a Collection of Matter under 
the Sternum is diſcover'd, are highly dubious and uncertain. 
Columbus, however, and Caſpar Hoffman inform us, that if 
Humours are preternaturally collected in this Cavity of the Me- 
diaſtinum, they may be ſafely evacuated, by perforating the 
Sternum. Dionis alſo tells us, that he ſaw this Operation 
perform'd, but that the Patient died ſoon after; Great Cau- 


tion is, therefore, neceſlary 


Fracture of it, however reduc'd, a Pain remains under it, 
longer than might be reaſonably expected; for, ſays he, this is 
a Sign, that an Abſceſs ſtill is conceal'd under it. In hig Lrea- 
tiſe on the Bones he affirms, that the Sternum is ſometimes 
perforated by the Pus lodg'd under it, and which is, in ſome 
meaſure, diſcharged from it : But, becauſe the Ulcer can nei- 
ther be ſufficiently deterg*d, nor the Pus effectually diſcharg'd, 
by ſuch a ſmall Perforation,” he orders it -to be enlarg'd by a 

erforator, and the Wound cleans'd in the manner already 
directed. Heifter, Chirurgia. | 

With reſpect to the Operation above-deſcrib'd, Heifter, we 
ſee, and the beſt Authors extant, approve it; amongſt whom 
is Boerhaave, who, in Aphoriſm 303. directs it, when a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Blood is extravaſated in the Thorax, by 
a Wound ; in N when Pus is lodg'd in the Ca- 
vity of the Breaſt, and can neither be 3 away by Expe- 
Qoration, nor diſcharg'd by the urinary Paſſages ; and, in a 
Dropſy of the Breaſt, Aphoriſm 1219. I find, however, that 
Mr. Sharp, in his Treatiſe of the Operations of Surgery, ſpeaks 
of this Operation as ſuperfluous, or even prejudicial, for the 
Evacuation of Blood, or Pus, diſcharg'd into the Cavity of 
the Thorax. The Fluids,“ he ſays, ** deſcribed as neceſ- 
« ſary to be voided by this Operation, are Blood, Matter, and 
40 Water ; but T am inclin'd to think, that upon Inquiry, 
<« either into the Reaſon or Succeſs of practiſing in all theſe 
<« Tnftances, we ſhall be induced to diſcard it as uſeleſs and 
<« pernicious in the two firſt, and confine its Advantages wholly 
<« to the laſt. 

<< When Blood is the Fluid ſuppos'd to ire Evacuation 
hw ” this Method, tis always extravaſated through ſome 
4% Wound of the Veſſels of the Lungs or 'Thorax, and, being 
<« diſcharged in great Quantities on the Diaphragm, is ſaid to 
<<. opprefs Reſpiration, till let our by ſome convenient Perfo- 
<< ration, in the moſt depending Part of that Cavity, 
«© which is the only Kind of Perforation into the Thorax, 
<< diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of the Operation for the Em- 
„ pyema : But, if the Blood - veſſels wounded are very large, 
<< the Opening at the Bottom of the Thorax can be by no 
<< means adviſable, whilſt the Hzmorrhage continues, fince it 
will be a Drain for a dangerous Effuſion of Blood, which, 
perhaps, would otherwiſe be choak'd up, and ſtopt, for 


6 want of a ready Iſſue. 

7 I know rw = ſome who admit of this Rea- 
“ ſonang, yet ſtill judge it nec to perform the Operation, 
„ when the Hzmorthage is ſtopt: But ſince, in Wounds of 
<«« the Lungs, we ſee the Blood not only for the moſt part 
<< finds ſome Vent by the external Wound, if left open, but 
c“ is conſtantly ſpit up by the Trachea, had we no other Proofs 
<< of this abſorbent Power in the Lungs, we might from hence 
<< be perſuaded of the Probability of its being more ſaſely car- 
<< ried off ſo, than by any artificial Opening we can poflibly 
< contrive in the Thorax. | 

« Or if it be thou that the extravaſated Blood, ny 
<< coagulated in the Thorax, cannot be taken up by the Veſ- 
28 2 82 Lungs, yet, even in this Caſe, the Operation 
r OL, | — 


Inciſion made in the lower Part of 


in an Attempt of this Kind. Petit 
recommends the Perforation of the Sternum, when, after a 


charge of Matter enſues, the 


«uf is'd will not anſwer the P z for, beſides 

© that the frequently adhere to the ra, in the Phce 

of Incifion, which would abſolutely prevent any Advan 

from it, the Depth and Narrownefs of the Orifice, and its 

£4 Sa on above the Diaphragm, on which the congeal'd Blood 

is ſuppos'd to lie, will make the Succeſs, at beſt, very 
iou 


<< precarious, | 

« If, then, the Attempt to diſcharge the Blood, by this 
«© Operation, be not eligibte, when we know of its Extrava- 
« ſation, it will be ſtill leſs fo, in Caſes that are doubtful ; 
«© nor will the Uſe of Tents and Injections for that Purpoſe 
<«< be adviſable. 

«© If I have ſhewn the Impropriety of the Operation for the 
hs — in relation to Wounds of the Thorax; ' its Un- 
de fitneſs, alſo; in thoſe Caſes where Matter is ſuppos' d to lie 
e looſe in the Thorax, will as readily appear; fot, if we mean 
6e by it to give Iſſue to an Abſceſs of the Lungs, it will be 
« needleſs ; ſince an Abſceſs of the Lungs, when they do not 
„ adhete, and ulcerate outwards through the Ribs, will, almoſt 
« always, be diſcharged by the Trachea; which is fo gene- 
<« rally true, that, upon opening ſeveral, who have loſt a great 
<< Part of their Lungs by — I do not remember 
<<. to have found any looſe Matter in their Thorax: And it is 
© notorious, that many conſumptive People die of the Diſ- 
charge they ſpit up from their Lungs : From whence it may 
« be infer'd, that the Operation is not, with any good Pro- 
c ſpe, to be undertaken on this Accourit : There poſſibly 
% may have been ſome few Impoſtumations, form'd between 
« the Mediaſtinum and Lungs, which have been diſch 
into the Cavity ; but here, if the Matter is in a ſmall Quan- 
« tity, the Lungs will take it up; and if in a large one, the 
% Evacuation will do but little Service: Beſides, theſe Inftances 
are but very few, and the Symptoms of an opprefs'd Dia- 
«© phragm, from that Cauſe, but very doubtfut; ſo that 1 
«© think the 13 is not adviſeable, upon ſuch a Pre- 
«© ſumption. nerally ſpeaking, in any — of the 
« Pleura, or Lungs, an Adheſion of both enſues; in conſe- 
«© quence of which, Nature finds a Diſcharge outwardly, it 
«« being moſt frequent for Abſceſſes of the Pleura, and inter- 
& coſtal Muſcles, and not uncommon, even for Abſceſſes of 
„ the Lungs, to break externally. In cafe of an Adheſion, no 
<«« farther Operation is requir'd, than opening the Tumor, when 
„ ſuppurated, with a Lancet ; and if the Diſcharge is ſo great as 
to forbid the healing the external Ulcer, it may be kept open 
«© with an hollow Tent ; by which manner of "Treatment many 
„% have liv'd, a long time, with a running Fiſtula.“ 

I would not conclude the laſt-quoted 1 to be wrong, 
with reſpect to the diſcarding this Operation, upon the Au- 
thority above- mentioned, or any other; but would chuſe to 
conſult Reaſon and Succeſs, to which he himſelf appeals, upon 
this Occaſion : But I ſhall here confine myſelf to the Pro- 
priety of the Operation, when Pus is diſcharg'd into the Cavity 
of the Breaſt, and forms what is properly call'd an Enpyema. 

When, therefore, we are certain, from the Signs of a pre- 
ceding Inflammation, Suppuration, and Rupture of an Ab- 
ſceſs, in any Part within the Cavity of the Breaſt, that a large 
Quanti 2 1 there lodg'd, and, at the ſame Gy 
no conſiderable Expectoration, nor any e of a Diſ- 
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atient, unleſs reliev'd, muſt ne- 


ceſſatily die tabid : But if a violent and ſudden Dif of 
Matter is made by the Afpera Arteria, the Patient periſhes 
Suffocation, as we learn from Hlippocratet, and Experience. 


Now in the firſt of theſe Caſes, and when the other is to be 
apprehended, I think it highly reaſonable to try an Opera- 
tion, which is not very hazardous, rather than ſuffer the 
miſerable Patient to periſh without any * of Relief; 
eſpecially as the Caſes annex d to this Article ſhew, that large 
Quantities of Matter are ſometimes contain'd in the Cavity 
of the Thorax, which may by a Perforation be let out. 

As to the Succeſs of this Operation, many Hiſtories occur, 
in medicinal Writers, much in its Favour ; and I have my- 
ſelf been a Witneſs, more than once, of the ſudden Recovery 
of Patients by means thereof, who, in all human Probability, 
muſt otherwiſe have periſh'd ; and I have heard of many more, 
both from Phyſicians who have directed it, and Surgeons who 
have perform'd it. Among others, the following Caſe is 
remarkable, and-comes up to my prefent Purpoſe. 

Robert Kidwell, a dener, at this time, in Lambeth- 
marſh, near the End of the new Bridge, was ſome Years ago, 
being, at that time, about Eighteen, ſeiz d with a violent 
Pleuriſy, in conſequence of Bathing in cold Water, immedi- 
ately after working very hard: He was blooded copiouſly ſeve- 
ral times, and vther Meaſures were taken, in order to refolve 
the Inflammation ; but to no Purpoſe ; for it was ſucceeded by 
Shiverings, and all the Signs of the Formation of Matter ; and 
afterwards, by the Signs of a Rupture of the Abſceſs, and a - 


Diſcharge of Pus into the Cavity of the Breaſt. Mr. es- 
brook, a Gentleman well diſtinguiſh'd by his Abilities in his 
Profeſſion, at this time viſited him, and found him labouring for 
Breath; his Breaſt ſeem d much diſtended ; his Face was pale, 
7F ſhining, 


- 


mining, and &dematous ; and he was ſo weak, as ndt to be able 
. his Hands, which hung down by his Sides, much 
ſwell'd, utterly uſeleſs. Mr. Ile judg d, that as he could 
not poſſibly live many Hours in this Condition, the only way to 
fave his Life, was to perform the tion. He accordingly 
made a Perforation into the Thorax with an Incifion-knife, about 
two or three Fingers-breadth directly below the Left Breaſt, 
which Place he thought the moſt prominent. An exceflively 
fetid Pus immediately burſt out with ſuch Violence, that it flew 
all over the By-ſtanders, and wetted a large Sheet; beſides 
which, more a Pint was collected in a Porringer- The 
ſame Quantity, that is, more than a Pint, was diſcharged at 
every Dreſſing for ſeven or eight Days. During the Courſe of 
the Cure, the Orifice, by ſome Accident, clos'd ſo much, as 
to make it neceſſary to dilate it; which was accordingly done, 
and a very conſiderable Diſc of Pus follow d. In three 
Days the Patient was able to walk up and down Stairs; in 
about eight Weeks the Orifice was clos'd, and perfectly heal'd ; 
and, a very little time afterwards, be was ffrong en to beat 
two Men, with whom he had a Quarrel. It is remarkable, that 

His Cure was ſucceeded by an Abſcefs, and conſequent Fiſtula, 
in the Anus, of which he was cured ; and Is at this time a very 
hearty and ftrong Man, | 


 Onstnvarion I. 


Carolus Piſo ſays, that though, according to Hippocrates, a 

euriſy does not tend to a Suppuration before the foyrteenth 
Day, yet he has in the Courſe of his own Practice known this 
happen, not only in young Perſons, but alſo in thoſe arrived at 
the Years of Maturity, in ſeven, or even in four oy z the 
Suppuration in the mean time palpably diſcovering itſelf by a 
Shivering, and ſubſequent Fever, ſeizing the Patient on theſe 
Days, and recurring every wing. Thus, ina certain 
young Gentleman of Diſtinction, a Shivering and * 7 
pearing on the fourth Day, and recurring on the fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh Days, prognoſticated a Soon, | 

The laying open Patient's , before the ſecond 
Week of the Diſorder was expired, ſufficiently demonſtrated, 
tha! 1 perfe&t Suppuration had . before the Lime ſpeci- 
fied |, Hippocrates, ſince his whole Thorax was found ſtuffed 
with /'.:s, Beſides, I remember, ſays he, to have ſeen Pus in 
the Thorax of a certain Clergyman, died on the ninth 
Day of a Pleuriſy, becauſe he had been fo ill-advis'd, as to uſe 
Purgatives, ne ling at the ſame time Veneſection, till the 
ſixth Day of his Diſorder, when I was call'd. Carolus Piſo, 
de Morbis ab Tlluvie Sere/a. 


OssERVATTO II. 


VU pon diſſecting the Body of a Patient, in whom an internal 
Suppuration ad Yappen'd, I found the Left Lobe of the 128 
entirely wanting, and the Leſt Cavity of the Thorax filled wit 
purulent Water; notwithſtanding which, the Patient, during 
the two Months he had been * with this Diſorder, la- 
boured under no Difficulty of Breathing, and had only ate 
Cough, without any Nane of the morbific Matter. 
Dom. Panardlus Ponti, C. 1. Obſervat. 46. 


Ops ERVATTON III. 


In a certain Perſon, on whom the Operation for the Em- 
pyema was perform'd, the Lungs appeared wo ſound 
and firm ; but a Matter porn, e an internal Abſceſs of 
his Side, into the Cavity of his Thorax, ſo compreſs'd the Dia- 

m, that he could hardly breathe. The Surgeon, without 
the Uſe of any. Cauſtic, introduced his Knife between the ſixth 
and ſeventh Ribs; after which, putting a Pipe into the Orifice, 
a bloody Ichor was firſt diſcharged, and at different times taken 
away in moderate Quantities. For three Days this Matter was 
evacuated without any fetid or noiſome Smell; but afterwards, 
every time the Perforation was opened, a highly fetid Smell was 
diffuſed, till by Decoctions of H an bitter Herbs, pre- 

ed with Water and Wine, and frequently injected ev 

y, the morbific Matter and Sordes, producing this Smell, 
were totally attenuated, and walh d away. After this the Diſ- 

entirely ceaſing, and the Perforation being conſolidated, 
the Patient remain d In a perfe& State of Health. 

pon laying open the Body of a Patient, who would not ſub- 
mit to the Operation for the Empyetna, I found that a certain 
Quantity of Pus, diſcharged from an Abſceſs in the Deny and 
intercoltal Muſcles, had ſphacelited the Part affected, and the 
contiguous Portion of the s after which, corroding the 
Di 1, ſo as to make a tion in its Right Side, it had 
fallen down upon the abdominal Viſcera, and not only diſco- 
loured, but corroded their external Coats. Then the purulent 
Matter, ing and perforating the Inteſtinum Rectum, was 
at laſt bag with the Excrements. As this Patient was 
naturally robuſt, and had an Averſion to all Kinds of Medicines, 
he ſupported his Diſorder for two Months, during which he la- 
boured under a flight Fever, Thirſt, R „ an uncaſy 


ry ang at the Stomach, frequent Vomitings, and a Privation 


Upon open the Body of another, who died of an Enipye- 
nia, L dia not ſuch a large Collection of purulent Matter; 
but there was a purulent Ulcer in the Pleura, which contin 
diſcharged Pus in large > 75 row into the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax, and contaminated the Lungs, which were in a manner 
immers'd in it. "This Patient during his Diſorder was afflicted 
with a kind of flow Fever reſembling a Hectic. Willis 


Pharm, Rat. 
O$sexvyaTiION IV; 

A certain Man, about thirty Years old, when drinki 

ine, was fo fooliſh, as, by way of Oſtentation, to break 
chew the Glaſſes ; but at laſt a Fray ing between him 
and ſome of his Companions, he was ſoundly beat and kick'd. 
Upon this he was not only ſeiz d with an Aſthma, accompa- 
nied with a pungent Pain of his Side, but alſo diſcharged large 
Quantities of Blood, both by Vomit and Stool. Various Me- 
thods were taken for his Relief, but to no P ; for as the 
purulent Matter contained in the Cavity of his Thorax could 
not be evacuated by Expectoration, and as he abſolutely declin'd 
the Operation for the Empyema, he at laſt fell a Sacrifice to his 
Obſtinacy, 

After his Death we carefully his Abdomen, and took 
an accurate Survey of his Stomach, Inteſtines, Liver, Spleen, 
Kidneys, Meſentery, Omentum, and Bladder ; in which we 
found no Marks of any Injury, much lefs any Traces of chew'd 
Glaſs in his Stomach and Lateſtines; the Circumſtance to 
which his Antagoniſts aſcribed his Death. But afterwards, lay- 
ing open the Cavity of his Breaſt, which, eſpecially on 
Right Side, we found ſtuffed with a large Quantity of acrid, 
purulent Matter, as far down as the Diaphragm, after wiping 
up this Matter with Sponges, we found not only the Pleura, 
but alſo the whole Pericardium, corroded all around, and the 
Right Lobe of the Lungs ſo flaccid, tabid, and collaps'd, that, of 
all its Subſtance, there only ſeem'd to remain a flender kind of 
membranaceous Part, with ſome few Veſſels in it. From theſe 
Circumſtances it is ſufficiently obvious, that this Patient, as the 
Matter could not be expeQtorated, died not only for want of 
the Operation for the Empyema, in order to give Vent to the 
pent-up Matter, which produced the Corroſion and Corruption 
of theſe Parts, but alſo on account of the flaccid and collaps'd 
State of the pu Veſicles, by which a free Reſpiration 
muſt neceſſarily be prevented. D. Eberhard. Geeckelius, in 
Mi ſcellan. curioſ. Decur. 2. An. 7. 

cannot finiſh this Article, without giving a Paſſage from 
Hippecrates's fourth Book de Morbis, extremely pertinent to 
the 22 Subject. 2 Author, after givi Methods 
proper for promoting Expectoration, proceeds thus: 

"If Pus be — from Spit left in the Lungs, the Patient 
is moleſted with a wo Aye z a Fever ſeizes him with a Shiver- 
ing ; he labours u an Orthopncea, with a ſhort and thick 
Refpiration ; his Voice becomes of a r Tone; and a high 
Colout, with a Heat, overſpreads his Face. In Proceſs of 
Time the Diſcaſe ſhews itfe by more evident Signs. If the 
Pus cannot be evacuated, there is an Eruption of it from, 
the Lungs into the Thorax; after which the Patient ſeems 
to be well, the Pus . from a narrower into a 
larger Capacity, and the Function of Reſpiration being freely 
diſcharged by the Lungs. But, in Proceſs of Time, the 
Thorax is filled with Pus ; and the Cough, and the Fever, 
with all the other painful and troubleſome Symptoms, return 
with more Violence ; and the Diſeaſe manifeſts itſelf in all its 
Forms. In this Caſe it will be convenient to let the Patient 
alone till fifteen Days after the Eruption, that the Pus may 
have time again to maturate, ſince by its Tranſlation into a 
larger Place, and its Refrigeration by attracting to itſelf the Hu- 
midities of the Thorax, it muſt of neceſſity be no more than 
half putrefy'd or digeſted, If, in the Time before-mentioned, 
Expectoration begins ſpontaneouſly, it is well.; if not, we are 
to aſſiſt the Patient, in ſome of the ſaid fifteen Days, with Me- 
dicines and Potions in order to his Refreſhment, and to recruit 
his Strength before his Body be too much enfeebled, and to 
preſerve the Head pure and clean from all Matter which may 
cauſe a Defluxion. But if there be no Diſch by Expecto- 
ration, and there be plain Indications, that the Strel or Tend- 
ency of the Pus is towards the Sides, make no Scruple to uſe 
the Knife or Cautery. If there be no Signs of this Nature, 
nor yet any 8 let the Patient, after bathing in 
Plenty of hot Water, faſting, and without the leaſt drinking, 
be firmly ſeated in a Chair; and, ordering an Attendant to lay 
faſt hold of his Shoulders, ſhake him well yourſelf, clapping 
your Ear to his Ribs, that you may diſcover the Part whence 
the Indications are to be taken. And here it is to be wiſhed, 
that the Place affected f lie towards the Left Side, becauſe 
Burning or Cutting are fatal on the e! for the ſtronger 
the Parts are on the Right Side, the more violent are the Diſeaſes 
in thoſe Parts. If there be no FluQtuation, becauſe of the 
Thickneſs of the Humour, and conſequently no Noiſe to be 
heard in the Breaſt, but the Patient fetches his Breath ſhort, his 
Feet ſwell, and he is moleſted with a Cough, you may aſſure 
yourſelf, that the, Thorax is full of Pus, Dip, rotors, 1 — 

en 


: 


Linen Cloth in a warm Infuſion of Eretrian Earth finely. tri- 
turated, and lay it all over the Thorax; and in that Part where 


ou find the 
— in ſuch manner as to approach near 

phragm, but without touching it. Tou may, if you think fit, 
anoint the Part with the Eretrian Earth, and make the fame 
Obſervation. as in the Linen Cloth: Many uſe, the UnQtion 
with the other Method, leſt the Parts which are firſt anointed, 
ſhould be dry'd. After the tion by Burning or Inciſion, 
introduce a "Tent made of Tow, and evacuate the Pus by little 
and littie. When you have determin'd ory or ing, 
it will be very yroper to make a Mark on the Skin, within 
whoſe Limits you are to confine the Direction of Knife 
or Cautery, and fo avoid carrying them too high, or too low. 
All Food which is difpofed to exerte Coughing, is to be avoid- 
ed, leſt it ſhould cauſe a Revulſion of the Pus into the Lungs, 
which would be bad for the Patient; but the Pus is to be fuf- 
fered to dry as foon as poſſible, in order to its Diſcharge by the 
Inciſion. At the End of twelve Days, evacuate the reſt of the 
Pus ; and, ſtopping the Hole with # Linen Tent, draw out the 
Pus twice in a Day, preſcribing ao a Diet for drying 
the inner Region of the Thorax ¶ d xa 1 And this is the 
Method of examining and curing an Empyema, whether pro- 
ceeding from a Wound, e or violent Catarrh, 


occaſioning a Preſſure of the Lun the Side. 
EMPYOS, tyrv@, is one KEN an EMPYEMA 3 
ys, to kindle, of 


which ſee. 

EMPYREUMA, i#Tvgevue, from . dle, o 
f, Fire, according to Galen, Lib. g. S. Fac. in Princip. is 
a ſort of Ignition, or dry adventitious Heat, which Bodies re- 


ceive from igneous Particles, and depofit afterward in Lotions, 


uma allo ſignifies the Remains of the febrile Heat after 
the Paroxyſm of a Fever. Empyreuma, in Chymiſtry, is the 
offenſive Smell and Taſte, whic diſti'd Waters, or other Sub- 
ſtances, receive from being too mugh expos'd to the Fire. | 
EMPYROS, lu, one labouring under a Fever, Hip- 
Pocr. Lib. 2. de Horb. 
EMULGENTES Vene & Arteria, the emulgent Veins 
and Arteries. See REN ES, ArRTERIZ, and Vena. 
EMULSIO. An Emulſion. I have given an Account of 
Emulſions made of oleous Vegetables, under the Article Cy y- 
Lus. But Medicines of any Kind, made in a Form reſembling 
Milk, are call'd Emulſions. Thus Solutions of Gums, Reſins, 
or Sperma Ceti, made by means of the Yolk of an Egg, in a 
proper Vehicle, are call'd Emulſions. | 
' EMUNCTORIUM, Emun#tory, the Paſ by which any 
thing vitiated or uſeleſs is evacuated : Thus the Skin is call/d 
: he Kanter of the Body; the Noſe is call'd the Emun&ory 
of the Brain; the Glands are alſo call'd ZEmun#orties. | 
_ EMUNDANS Medicamentum, an external deterfive Medi- 
cine. Blancard. | | 
ENA . in Marcellus Empirices, is 'a corrupt 
Word for Ix ;; ſignifying the flender Threads of Paper, which 
being raiſed, render it rough. Salmaſius in Solin. | 
ENA MOS, k, weluer, from 41a, Blood, is an Epi- 
thet often apply'd, by Hippocrates and Gelen, to ſuch topical 
Medicines as are appropriated to a Wound newly inflicted, be- 
| fore the Blood be ſtopt. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 19. deſcribes ſe- 
veral vulnerary Plaiſters, which, he fays, the Greeks call fejue, 
Enema, Fran oape, in Hippocrates, is a Body — 
with Blood. | | 
 ENAOREMA, i#rar6prpe, from df, to exalt, of d:wgic, 
ſublime, is the pendulous Subſtance which floats in the Middle 
of the Urine ; call 'd by Phyſicians alſo Sublimamentum, Hip- 
pocrates frequently expteſſes it by reptan v , which Cel- 
Jus readers Nubecula [2% << a ſuſpended Cloud.” Thus, 
Prognoft. it is ſaid, that Of Clouds ſuſpended in the Urine, 
** the white ones are , but the black, bad.” Apain, a lit- 
tle after, The Clouds in the Urine are to be inſpected, he- 
ther they are in a high or low Situation, and what Colours 
«© they repreſent; for thoſe which tend downwards, and are of 
© the Colours above-mention'd, are and laudable ; but 
«© thoſe which tend We with the Colours above- 
© deſcribed, are bad, and to be condemned. Galen, in his 
Comment on the foregoiog Paſſage, ſays, that . He calls an 
„ Enzorema, that thick and eh bſtance in the Urine, 
* which neither ſwims at the Top, nor finks to the Bottom, 
but is ſuſpended in the middle Regi 


Em 


* but jon, either in the 
Middle, or tending downwards, rather than upwards. Hip- 
v pacrates calls he Tone a Cloud, becauſe jt has a like Situa- 
<< tion.in the-Urine as a true Cloud in the Air; for it is of a 
«© grofler Subſtance than the circumſuſed Liquid, in like man- 
ner as a Cloud is more ſubſtantial than the urrounding Air. 

— Evarophud]e yooidia, 1 and 3 Epid. are Eneoremas reſem- 
bling the ſeminal Matter, being à ſort of grandinoys and gru- 
mous Subſtance, conſiſting of much vitreous and viſcid Phlegm, 
with a great Quantity of crude Matter. 1 

Fxalogihiula ce, que . iy Lilo, © the Enar- 
<< remas were of a round Figure, ſcattered, and had an unſettled 

Situation, in Lib. 1. Epid. Theſe portended a Delirium.“ 


—— 


loth firſt dry'd, tnake the Seftion, or apply the 


4 + 
uit, © ſublime Fur m, in Lib. 3 Epid, 
Agr. 3.9. 12. portended a Delirium, as 8 Matter 
3 d upwards by the Flatulences, to the Diſturbance 
rain. | | 
"Enazogiuerce pH „ Eyes liſted up; Prognaft. as ex- 
lain'd by Galen, ate Eyes which are en — 
Motion. The fame ſeems to be a proper 
Eyes which are drawn upwirds, and held ſuf 


ed; in 
ing and fainting Perſons, when the Pupil of the Eye is co- 
—— be upper Eyelid; as we read Coac. 218. x that the 


t 
3 to — — the Enaiorumeni Ophthalmi ; and ſuch 
were the Eyes of Anlates, Lib. 7. Egid. Arr. 35. when they 
are deſcribed as in the Poſture of thoſe who are in a Lipothymy; 
by which his ſpeedy Death was indicated. | 
ENANTESIS, #»d>]no:s, from d, to meet; of di/t, 
is a Word by which Gal ſſea the near Approach, 
almoſt Meeting, of the aſcending and deſcending Blood-veſſets. 
ENARGES, ipagy0, from «ry white, evident, manifeſts 
vy . re apply d by Hippocrutet to 1 Prorrbeti 
vac. go. 
ENARICYMON. The fame as AzrcyMon ;z which fees 
ENARTHROEIS ; fee AzTitutarTio. | 
ENAULIA, vvavain* fee AULos. 


ENCANTHIS, vile, from er, in, and #ar0ls, an Angle 


of the Eye: | 
rger Can or Angle of the Eye, there ſome- 
times ariſes a certain Tubercle, either from the Caruncula 
Lacrymalis, or from the creſcent · like red Cuticle adjacent 
to it: Sometimes this Tumor or Swelling ' increaſes to fuch 8 
furpriling Bulk, as not only to cover the Puna lacrymalia, 
but the greateſt Part bf the Pupil, When this happens; 
the Tears continually trickle down the Checks, the Stoht is 
impaired, the Countenance deformed, and the Eyes inflamed; 
See Tab. 36. Fig. 235. This Diſorder was by the Greek call'd 
Encanthis, There are two Kinds of it; mote mild and 
benign of which is neither accompanied with Hardneſs nor 
Pain; whereas that which is more obſtinate and malignant, is 
accompanied with Pain, livid, and in ſome meaſure partaking 
of the Nature of a Cancer, | 5 
When the Encanthis is of the mild and benign Kind, ſre- 
uent Scarification, or Inciſion, as alſo gently corroding Me- 
icines, generally contribute much to a Cure, if us'd in the 
Beginning. But the beſt corroding Medicine, of a mild and 
gentle Kind, is a Powder prepared of four Parts of Sugarr 
candy, and one Part of white Vitriol, or a fifth Part of burnt 
Alum. This Powder is frequently and cautiouſly to be ſprins 
Kled on the Tumor, and the Eye is afterwards to be wald 
with lukewarm Water, till the Diſorder is found to be totall 
remov'd. If this Powder ſhould not produce the deſign'd Ef- 
fect, the Tumor may, now-and-then, be cautiouſly tauch'd 
with the Lapis Infernalis : But that a more effectual Revulſion 
of the Humours may be made from the Eyes, and the Return 
of the Diſerder more infallibly prevented, Fontanels and 
Setons, together with ſuch, Medicines as render the Body ſo- 
luble, and purify the Blood, are highly neceſſary, But if no 
Medicines are ſufficient for conſuming the luxuriant and ſuper- 
fluous Fleſh, or if, in the more malignant Sort of this Diſor - 
der, the ref of corroding Medicines ſhould ſeem leſs 
ſafe, the Tubercle muſt be extirpated with a Hook, like thoſs 
repreſented in Tab.36. Fig.30 and 31. or with a Forceps z and, 
if it is very large, a Thread may be thro” it, with & 
Needle, by means of which it is to be carefully raiſed, ww 
cautiouſly” cut out; for in this Operation uncommon Care + 
to be taken, that no Part either of the Eye itſelf, or of che Ca- 
runcula Lacrymalis, be cut ; for as this Caruncle retains the 
Tears in the great us from continually trickling down, if 
it ſhould be imprudently injured, the Hymours walk of courſe 
continual! 5 trickle down, and produce what we call a 8 | 
Eye. Iis, therefore, more expedient to leave a ſmall Porti 
the luxuriant Fleſh in the Eye, than totally to extirpate it 
for the remaining Portion afterwards be remoy'd with 
Caution, either by a Pair of Seiſſars, or the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
corroding Medicine. When the Tubertle is thus remoy'd, 
drying and conglutinating Medicines are to be us'd, till che 
ound is healed. This Intention is anſwer'd by a Collyriuum 
1 Tutty, Myrrh, and Aoes. 
n an obſtinate Encanthis, and ſuch as already tends to a 
Cancer, it is more expedient to uſe drying, reſrigerating, and 
lenient Collyrlums and Ointments, chan to have recourle 10 
the Operation, and burning Medicines ; becauſe, by theſe laſt, 


the Diſorder, as in Cancers, runs a Riſque of h 9 
Purmm gives us 2 n of ns Amor of 
this Kind, which be himiel happily extirpatad; by pee 6 
ic flint, ad, applying ths 

” , 


Ligature about it, elevating 5 
ENCARDION, aan, from ay 

Heart or Pith of 7 les. 4 Dioſcorider, ie Heart, The 
ENCARPOS, Harras, from % in, and agel, Fruit. A 

Woman with is thus ively "$6744. | 


ENC ATA. 


ENCATALEPSIS, i-1a7danis. The fame as CAT A- 

LEPSIS, 
ENCATANTLESIS, i-za7d/]ano:5. The ſame as Era 
TLESITS, . 
ENCATHISMA, vieh, from Ah, to fit in. 

The fame as SH Micur tun, which fee: | | 

| ENCAUMA, iyzauue, from xaiw, to burn. A Puſtule 
oontracted by a Burn. The Mark left by a Burn. 

 Encauma alſo imports a Sort of Ulcer in the Eye. Thus 
Hetius, Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 3. C. 25. informs us, that thoſe 
ſuperficial Exulcerations of the Eyes, which ariſe from De- 
fluxions of Humours, are call'd by different Names. A 
Caligo, for Inſtance, is a ſuperficial Ulcer form'd in the Black 
of the Eye, covering moſt of it, and of a bluiſh Colour; but, 
when this Ulcer is form'd in the Pupil of the Eye, the Patient's 
Sight is conſiderably impair'd. A 

and- whiter Ulcer, form'd alſo in the Black of the Eye. On 
the contrary, an Epicauma is ſaid to be form'd, when the Sur- 
face of the Black of the Eye becomes rough, appears parched, 
and aſſumes a cineritious Colour. An Encauma is an Ulcer 

enerally ariſing from a Fever, and producing an impure and 

ordid Cruſt, either in the Black or White of the Eye. When 
*tis deep-ſeated in the Black, in attempting the Cure, a violent 
Corroſion of the Coats for the moſt part happening, the Hu- 
mours are gradually diſcharged, till the whole Eye at laſt drops 
out. When theſe ſuperficial Ulcers happen, either with or 
without a Fever, the firſt Step to be taken is to evacuate the 
Fxces by Clyſters. "Then we are to drop into the affected 
Eye the Collyrium Nili ex Reſu, much diluted ; and, in the 
Intervals between the Uſe ot this Collyrium, Milk is alſo to 
be dropt into it. After theſe Meaſures are taken for a few 
Days, we are to mix the Chiacum Apollonii, or ſome aromatic 


Subſtance, with the Gollyrium Mili: After this we are to uſe 


theſe Subſtances alone, ſince they ſoon induce ſlender, and 
ſcarce perceptible, Cicatrices. X 

ENCEPHALOS, #2xipaacs, from iv, within, and x$paa3, 
the Head. The Brain. See CArur. | | 

ENCERIS, yes, from «nes, Wax. Small Grumes 
Concretions of Wax,which will ſometimes be found in Plaiſters, 
as they cool. Galen, de C. H. P. Gen. 

ENCHARAXIS, +955, from xe we, to ſcarify. Sca- 
rification. Galen. 

ENCHEIRESIS, yen, from xe, the Hand. Galen 
has made this Word a Part of the Title to one of his Works, 
which treats on the Method of diſſecting the Parts of the Body. 
His Interpreters tranſlate it by Adminiſtratio. It imports 
Handling, or manual Treatment, of any Subject whatever. 

ENCHEIRIA, yx ei. The ſame as ENCHEIREsI1s, and 
of the ſame Derivation, It occurs in Hippocrates, Lib. de 


ic. 

ENCHONDROS, ves, from xd ese, which ſignifies 
both a Grain, and a Cartilage. Hence it implies both granu- 
lated and cartilaginous, | 

ENCHORIOS, from ir, in, and xe, a Region, or 
Country. Endemial. See Exnptmivus. 

ENCHRISTA, ly xe, from eto, to anoint. Liquid Me- 
dicines, with which any Part is anointed. 


ENCHYSA. The ſame as Ax cHhVYSsA. Alkanet. Blan- 


card. 

ENCHY MA, izxvue, from iyyis, to infuſe. Infuſion. 
What the Phyſicians call Pletbora ad Vaſa, that is, a Fulneſs of 
the Veſſels ſimply conſider'd as relative to themſelves, is alſo 
_ aall'd, TAid& A 73 Hyxvue, a Fulneſs from Infuſion, or 
on account of- having too much Blood infuſed into them. 

But Enchymata are liquid Medicines, to be infuſed into the 

Eyes or Ears, or injected into the Thorax. © - 
- ENCHYMOMA, and ENCHYMOSIS, «4%; v4, and 
N . A ſudden Effuſion of Blood into the cutaneous 
Veſſels ; ſuch as happens * Joy, Anger, or Shame; and, in 
the laſt Inſtance, is call'd Bl/uſhmg. This is very different from 
'Eccnymosis ; which ſee. It is of the ſame Derivation as 
ENCHYMA-. | 

ENCHYTOS, xv, of the ſame Derivation as Ex- 
cHYMA. An Epithet for any thing infus'd or inſtil'd into any 
Cavity of the Body, but particularly the Eyes. 

Blancard interprets Enchyta a Funnel, by which any ching 


is inſtil'd into the Eyes, Ears, or Noſtri 

ENCLYSMA, Ye, from aA, to waſh. A Clyſter. 
2 See ENEMA. 
ENCOELIA, e, from x«aie, the Belly. The ab- 
dominal Viſcera ; is, all the Conteats of the b 


_ -ENCOLPISMOS, Nene, from iyxaTiIG, to inſi- 
nuate or introduce into a Sinus or Cavity. A uterine Injection. 
Moſchion de Morbis Mulierum. 
NCOPE, nu, from x77, to cut. An Inciſion; and 
figuratively, an Impediment or In tion. 


ENCRANIS, or ENCRANION, ire, or ie. 


The Cerebellum. See CErtBRUM. 
ENCRASICULUS. © The Anchoyy. See Arua. 


ubecula is a ſmaller, deeper, 
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ENCRIS, z ele. A ſort of Cake made of fine Meal boil'd 
in Oil, and then ſweeten'd with Honey. 

ENCRY PHIAS, 1 An Epithet for a ſort of 
Bread. See Ax ros. It is derived from #yzgvTTe, to hide, 


or cover. 

ENCYMON, +yxuur,” from iyxvs, to conceive. Preg- 
nant, with Child. | ; 

ENDEDINEMENOS, wdsdurnpire, from id uric, to 
turn round like a Vortex: An Epithet for Eyes which are per- 

lly turning round in their Orbits. | 

ENDEIXIS, from Ss xrvp,. to ſhew or indicate. An In- 
dication. See INDICATIO, 

'EENDEMIUS, Endemial. An Epithet for Diſeaſes to which 
the Inhabitants of particular Countries are ſubject more than 
—_ on account of their Air, Water, Situation, and manner 

iving. 

EN 8, ldi, from Ne, to tie. A Ligature, Band, or 
Connexion. "Evd0:s Ti# Tod'ds, ** the Connexion of the Foot, 
in Hippocrates, Lib. met dc quo. is that Part of the Foot 
where the Bones of the Tibia end, and which is connected by 
1 to the Ancle- bones. | 

NDICA, according to Rulandus,, is Faces in Funds, 
© the Fæces in the Bottom.” Morienes, he ſays, has thus 
written of it: Seek the Endica in Glaſs-veſſels, and repoſit 
« it, till it turns acid; for with dulcid Matter there is nothing 
<< to be effected. This Endica, added to Bodies, changes them 
into Earth, and preſerves them from being burnt; for, when 
6 Bodies loſe their Soul, they are ls Endica is 
6 ſerviceable tokall Bodies, rendering them uſeful and vital, 
“ and preſerving them from PutrefaQtion and Burning.” It 
is alſo call'd Moſe hazuania. 

ENDIVIA LuTz a. AName for the Zacintha feve Cichoreum 
verrucarium, the Rhagadiolus alter, and the Hedypnois ; annua. 

Enpivia VULGARIs. A Name given to ſeveral Species of 
the Cichoreum, which ſee. +» | 

Enpivia ERECTA. A Name for the Hyoſeris anguſtifolia. 

ENDOSIS, too, from widow, to remit. A Remiſſion. 
The Verb, whence it has its Signification, is uſed by Hip 
crates, as Galen ſays, Com. 3. in Prognoft, and by — 
ſince his Time, to expreſs a Remiſſion of Affections or Sym- 
ptoms; as when they ſay of an Inflammation, Tumor, Hard- 
neſs, Tenſion, or Pain, it begins iy, that is, to remit. 
"Erdoors, in Galen, Com. 3. in Epid. is a Remiſſion in con- 
tinual Fevers, after their Exacerbations; where he makes 
tr oe to _— Remiſſion in continual Fevers, and dv. I 
( Apyrexia) in intermittent; but comprehends both their Sig- 
nifications under the Verb d1iaas res, 

ENDROMIS, a coarſe ſhaggy Garment, uſed after Bathing, 
or violent Exerciſe. 

ENEDRE, „en, from ir, in, and ider, a Seat; in Hip- 
pocrates, is an Inſeſton, Location, and, Lib. de Fract. ragbimar 
biegt, as Galen explains it, are Impoſitions (s ν,i] of 
Splints; where he ſays, that Hippocratets, by iridezs, meant 
the ſame as esc, but added the Prepoſition i, to make the 
Signification of the Word clearer. Eren, Lib. de Here, Loc. 
& Ag. are ſuch as fit with great Firmneſs on Horſeback. 

ENELLAGMENOS, n , from ivarndr]e, of 
daadtle, to change. An Epithet applied to the Joints of the 
Vertebræ, becauſe of their alternate or mutual Reception and 
Inſertion. | 

ENEMA, ftom evinpz, to in A Clyſter. 

The Words Enema, hugo Lotio wo r to 
each other, and ſignify any J Medicine, inj into the 
Anus, for the Cure a various Diſorders incident to the human 
Body: The firſt of theſe Words is derived from the Greek, 
irinps, to inject, or thruſt in; the ſecond from Ae, to waſh, 
or cleanſe ; and the third, which is the Word uſed by Celſus, 
to expreſs the ſame Thing, from the Latin Word lavare, to 
waſh. From this laſt, in all Probability, the French borrow 
the Word Lavement, which among 


0 them ſignifies a Clyſter. 
In Germany and Holland, the Bladder of a ca Sow, or an 


Ox, perforated at both Extremities, is almoſt univerſally uſed 
for this Purpoſe; ſee Tab. 55. Fig. 12. Lett. A A. Thele, for 
Children, may be ſmall ; but for Adults, muſt be ſo as 
to contain a- Pint of Liquor, or more. In one of the Per- 
forations or Extremities, a Pipe of Bone, repreſented by B B, 
is carefully fixed. Immediately above this the Bladder is tied 
cloſe, by means of the large Thread CC, in order to hinder 
any of the Liquor from through the Pipe, till the Ope- 
rator intends it ſhould. At the other Perforation, a Liquor 
ſuited to the peculiar Nature of the Diſeaſe is to be poured into 
the Bladder ; after which, this Extremity of the Bladder, repre- 
ſented by D, is alſo to be firmly tied, that no Part of the 
Liquor may be loſt, whilſt the Operator injects it into the 
Anus. Then the Pipe of Bone is to be anointed with Butter 
or Oil, and cautiouſly introduced into the Anus of the Patient, 
ing upon either Side, with his Head and Body lower than his 

ttocks. Then - looſing the Ligature C, made immediately 


above the Pipe, the is to be ſtrongly compreſſed boy the 


* 
* 


— 
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Hands of the Op „ in order to force the Liquor into the 
large Inteftines. When this is done, the Pipe is to be retracted, 
3 Patient ordered to remain, as nearly as he can, in the 


ſame Poſture, till the Medicine injected attempts its Regreſs or 
Diſcharge with à kind of Force or Violence; for, as Celſid 
obſerves, the Patient it not to yield to the firſt Inc lination 0 
diſcharging this Liqutr," ut to retain it as long as be can. 
"The Dutch; the French, and _ other Nations, inſtead 
of a Bladder, uſe à Syringe made of Tin, and capable of con- 
taining a Pint, or more, of Liquor. The Pipe of this Syringe, 
which is introduc'd into the Anus, is hot unlike that affixed to 
the Bladder ; but tis ſufficiently obvious, that By this means, 
Liquors are more quickly, more ſtrongly, and, conſequently, 
farther, convey d into the Inteſtines, than by the Bladder, which, 
however, may be more eaſily carried about and conctal'd than 
a large Syringe; as alſo uſed with Tefs Trouble and Pain. for 
Infants, and Women in Child-bed. But as ſome Perſons have 
ſo rigid a Regard to Decency, chat they would rather ſubmit to 
an Hardibis: than expoſe their Poſteriors to open View, thoſe 
Fall upon a proper Expedient, who apply to this Syringe a flexible 
leather Pipe, about half an Ell long, and furni at its Ex- 
tremity with a (mn iS. 1 of Bone, which the Patient him- 
ſelf, with his Whole cover'd, may introduce into his 
Anus, and either inject the Liquor himſelf, or A the Sy- 
ringe to ſome beser Perfoti, for that Purpoſe. The Reader, 
who deſires to know more of this, may conſult Hildunur, Cent. 
1."Ob/. 78. Burtholin. Hift, Anat: 66. Cent. 6. De 2 
in his Book de Cheb; Finer, in his Surgery 3 3s alfo 
Vulentini's Polye + Exotica, where theſe Syringes, toge- 
ther with the leather Pipe, and Method of uſing them, are 
delineated. - But we muſt take care, that the Liquors ufed for 
Clyſters be neither too hot, nor too cold, but tepid, or mo- 


derately warm; for the Inteſtines are generally greatly injur'd 


Liquors either exceflively hot; dr exceffively cold. 
»* Celſus; in the ſixteenth Chapter of his ſecond Book, has the 
following Paſſage: When, _ he, the Caſe only requires 
<< gentle Clyfter, pure Water may anſwer the End. But 
4 if one ſome what more powerful is wanted, Hydromel muſt 
<4" he uſed. If a lenitive Preparation of this kind is wanted, 
«© Jet Water, in which Fenugreek, Barley, Mallows, or any 
4c Other emollient Herb, have been boiled, be uſed for that 
4 Purpoſe, If a Clyſter of a reſtringent ue is deſired, let 
<< jt be prepar'd of Vervain. [Celſus, in all Probability, by the 
«© Word Verbena, means all corroborating Herbs in general. ] 
4 If an acrid Clyſter is defired, it may confift of Sea-water, or 


4 common Water, with an Addition of Salt; but both of 


« theſe are ſo much the better, if boil'd, A Clyſter of a ſtill 
<< more acrid Nature, may be obtain'd by an Addition of Oil, 
«© Nitre, or Honey, or all theſe together. The more acrid a 
* Clyſter is, the * Matter it evacuates, but is leſs eaſy 
* to be ſupported by the Patient.“ If a lenitive or demulcent 
Chyſter is to be injected in the Stone or Dyſentery, for Inſtance, 
ve may either uſe warm Milk alone, or Milk boil'd with Cha- 
momile, or Male Speedwell, with an Addition of Honey, or 


the Theriaca. © Sometimes, in Imitation of Galen, Oil alone is 


14 for Cher th properly uſed, firſt, in Ca 

As for ers, are uſed, firſt, in Caſes 
where a Mg coftive State Þ U be 3 and the Body 
"render'd ſoluble. Secondly, for alleviating thoſe Pains which 
- ariſe from the Colic, the Stone, the Dyſentery, p inful Hæ- 
morrhoids, and 'other Diſorders of the Abdomen, Thirdly, 
for making Revulfions from the Head in Lethargies, Apo- 
© plexies, Deliriums, Phrenitis, and other Diſorders of the Head. 
- Fourthly, for promoting difficult Labours, whether the Fœtus 
is dead or alive, eſpecially if the Mother is coſtive; as alſo 
for expelling the decundines, when adhering too ſtrongly 


to the Womb, or remaining longer in it than they ought. 


Fifthly, Clyfters contribute not a little to the Nouriſhment 
of thoſe, who, in conſequence of an impair'd, or totally de- 
ſtroy d, Deglutition, can eat little, or, 2 none at all. 
For this Purpoſe nutritive Liquors muſt be uſed, ſuch as 
Broths of Fleſh, Milk, or Ale ; or Broths of Barley or Oats, 
duly prepared ; ro which a little Wine, if not contraindicated 
the Patient. By frequently injecting ſuch Preparations, as far 
as they poſſibly can, into the Anus, the Patient is to be 


ſuſtained and ſupported, till his Diſorder and Difficulty of 


Deglutition are gradually removed. Theſe nutritive Clyſters 
are no new Invention, but were recommended by the antient 
| Phyſicians, eſpecially Celſur, who for this Purpoſe order'd 
Ptiſan, or the Cremor of Alica. Oribaſius alſo, and Aetius, 
recommend theſe Sorts of Clyſters; as does alſo Avenzoar. 
Though this Fact be ſufficiently confifined by Hiſtory, yet it 
is equally certain, that there were among the Antients, and 
till are amo 


morable Inſtances recorded by Authors, I ſhall on 


notice of the Woman mentioned in Garenget's Operat. 


- - Chirurg, who, notwithſtanding a total Abſtinence from Ali- 
ments for ſourteen Days, in conſequence of an obſtructed De- 


1 Vor. II. 


| — the Nature of the Diſeaſe, may be added, for corroborating 


; the Moderns, Phyſicians who look upon them 
as entirely ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. But, to paſs over other me- 
take 
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gluticion, was not only fi „ but cur'd, by means of 
nutritive Clyſters ; for in the large Inteſtines there are lym- 
phatie or lacteal Veſſels; capable of abſorbing and conveying 
to the Maſs of Blood the nutritive Liquors injected ; by which 
means it frequently happens, that the Clyſter does not return, 
but id totally retaih&d. 

An uncommon and "efficacious Clyſter, in Compariſon of 
the others, is the Smoke of Tobacco, invented, in all Proba- 
bility, by the Engli/ and afterwards uſtd by other Nations 
for when other Clyfters have proved ineffeQual for rendering the 
Body foluble, eſpecially in Per dus labouring under an incar- 
cerated* Hernia, the Iliac Paffion, or other Diſorders, the 
End bus been obtain'd by injecting a large Quantity of the 
Smoke of Tobaceo into the Anus; by means of ſome proper 
Inſtrument, This affords a ſpeedy Relief in the moſt obſtinate 
Coſtiveneſo, provided it is uſed in due Tinie, The moſt con- 
fiderable of the Machines uſed for this Purpoſe, are deſcribed 
by Bartholine, Stiffer; Dekker, and Palentini. See Tab. 55. 

iz. 1. But however much theſe Machines may vary,” yer 
they all a in this; that they conſiſt of a Braſs or Iron Kind 
of Box, A, of ſuck a Size, as to contain about half an Ounce 
of Tobacco, and furniſhed with two Pipes 3 one of which, B, 
is made of Bone, in order to be introduced into the Anus; 
and the other, C, in the Form of 'a'Pipe, uſed for Wind in 
muſical Inſtruments. It is made of Braſs, Bone, or Ivory; 
and either the Patient himſelf, or ſome ſtrong Man, blows the 
Smoke of the Tobacco in the Box A through the Pipe B 
into the Anus. This Smoke muſt be injected, till the Patient 
perceives a —_— Stimalus to diſcharge his Excrements. If 
performing this Operation once does not render the Body 
ſoluble,” it is to be repeated, till that End is obtained. In like 
manner, if the common Tobacco ſhould prove too weak, we 
are to uſe ſuch as is ſtronger ; for when, in an obſtinate incat- 
cerated Hernia of the Serotum, nb Effect could be produced 
by common Tobacco, I myſelf, ſays Heifter, have ſeen the 
Intention anſwer'd by ſuth us was ſtronger, when the Patient's 
Life was deſpair'd of, This Method has always ſucceeded fo 

ly with me in this Diſorder, that I was never reduced to 
a Neceſſity of having recourſe to the Knife ; for the acrid 
Smoke of Tobacco fo' ſtimulates the Inteſtines, as to contract 
their Diameters, ahd by that Contraction the prolapſed In- 
teſtines are retracted into the Abdomen. De Graaf, and 
Lanzenits, have publiſned Diſſertations on Clyſters ; to which 
the: Reader ma have recourſe. Heifter, Ghirurg. 

Among the Medicines of the internal, domeſtic, and eaſily 
prepar'd Kind, we may juſtly reckon Clyſters, which are gene- 
rally but a Decoction, prepar'd of certain Ingredients, and, with 
various Intentions, injected into the Anus, by means of a Syringe, 
or Bladder. Theſe have many Things in common with Baths ; 
for theſe latter waſh the external Parts ; whereas the former 
cleanſe, abſterge, and unload the large Inteſtines of their Con- 
tents. Baths are either emollient or corroborative. Clyſters, 
in like manner, according to the Ingredients of which the 
conſiſt, either ſoften and relax the Solids, when affected wi 
Rigidity, Tenſion, or Stricture ; or they corroborate and brace 
up ſuch Parts as are relaxed, and deprived” of their due Tone. As 
Baths only, by an external Application to the Body, convey a 
certain Virtue to the whole Maſs of Blood and Humours, ſo as 
to render their Circulation more free, and facilitate the ſalutaty 
Secretions ; ſo alſo Clyſters not only influence the Maſs of 
Blood and Humours, as is obvious from the Change they 
induce on the Pulſe ; but alſo, beſides the Evacuation they 

ocure by Stool, promote the Excretion by Sweat and Urine. 

aths are poſſeſſed of an excellent antiſpaſmodic Virtue, which 
is ſo extenſive as to influence the moſt remote Parts of the 
Body. This Quality is no leſs remarkable in Clyſters, as 
Practitioners well know. As, by Bathing, preternatural and 
dangerous Congeſtions of Humours in certain Parts are derived 
to other external and inferior Parts, that they may circulate 
more freely and equably, ſo in like manner Clyſters are highly 
efficacious in deriving ions of Blood from the Head and 
Breaſt, which are the Cauſes of very terrible Symptoms. 

Clyſters are prepared of different Ingredients, according to 
the different Intentions propoſed ; and, as in Practice the four 
principal Intentions are to alter and c „ to evacuate, to 
corroborate, and to allay and mitigate Pain, ſo Clyſters of 
different Kinds are ſo calculated, as either to ſoften indu- 
rated Fæces, correct the highly acrid, acid, and ſaline Recre- 
ments, evacuate the Contents of the large Inteſtines, corro- 
borate the weak and languid Fibres of the Inteſtines, and 
augment their impair'd periſtaltic Motion ; or, laſtly, to miti- 

te the Spaſms of the inteſtinal Coats, and relax their con- 

ricted Fibres. When the Intention is to lubricate and ſoften 
dry and indurated Fæces, or to obtund acrid, faline, corroſive, 
and acid Humours, in the large Inteſtines, Clyſters are moſt 
properly prepar'd of emollient and demulcent Subſtances ; of 
which Kind are the Milks of Animals, Decoctions of the 


- Shavings of Hartſhorn, Sbeeps and Calves Feet, as alſo of 


Oats, pinguious Fleſh-broths, the Fats of Animals, freſh 
Butter, Decoctions of Figs, Honey, Manna, Sugar, De- 
7G coCtions 


rottions of the Roots of Marſb-mallows, white Lilies, Lin- 
„Fenugreck, and the Flowers of Chamomile, Mullein, 
and Melilot. As all theſe Ingredients are poſſeſſed of a Power 
of relaxing Spaſms, ſo they are of ſingular Service in all ſpaſ- 
modic Diſorders,  Fevers, Pains, eſtions of Blood, and 
Caſes where the Patient is coſtive, either in conſequence of 

Spaſms, or an Induration of the Faces: ... | 
When the Intention is, at one and the ſame time to eva- 
cuate the Faces, and carry off the ſtagnant Humours, Salts 
to the above-mentioned Decoctions excellently anſwer 


the End; ſuch as common Salt, Sal Gemmez, Epſom and S. 


litz Salts, the digeſtive Salt of $ylvinus, and Ammoniac : 
And 'tis certain, that half an Ounce of Salts added to a Cly- 
ſter is more efficacious in evacuating the Contents of 
Inteſtines, than ; ſome: of the uaries prepar'd of 
purgative Ingredients, For anſwering this Intention, Celſu. 
orders Brine to be injected into the Anus; and the ſame 
fect is produced by gur Brine, which is à powerful tive, 
whether, drank, ot injected as a Clyſter; The ſame holds true 
of the Sedlitz Waters: Among theſe we may alſo claſs the 
Clyfters prepared of human Urine, or that of other Animals, 
in order to eliminate the tough and viſcid Humours. Venice 
Soap diſſoly d is alſo an excellent Ingredient for Clyſters, eſpe- 
cially in Caſes where an acid, green, and corroſive Bile _ 
highly offenſive to the Inteſtines of ſucking Infants, But in 
Caſes where a more powerful Stimulus is requir'd, tis more 
| ſafe and expedient to mix Emetics with Clyſters, than ſtrong 
and draſtic Cathartics z for which Reaſon, Derebeque, in his 

Obſervations, orders emetic Wine to be mix'd with Clyſters, 
exhibited in Dropſies and Apoplexies. | 

Corroborating Clyſters are intended not only for the Inte- 
ſtines, but alſo for other Parts depriv'd of their due Tone ; for 
which Reaſon they are alſo compos d of various Ingredients, 
according to the Intentions propos'd ;- Thus, when the weak 
and languid Coats of the Inteſtines ars to be corroborated, 
Carminatives are to be uſed, which diſcuſs Flatulences, and 
promote the Evacuation of any recrementitious Matter, that 
may be lodg'd in the Inteſtines. The moſt conſiderable and 
efficacious of theſe are, the Four 
the Oils prepar'd from them, and the Berries of the Bay and 
Juniper- trees: In violent Diſorders of the Head; ſuch as 
. Palſies, Lethargies, and Dulneſs of Hearing, or 

eakneſs of Sight; the Herbs Rue, Marjoram, 
Savory, Thyme, and the Flowers of Lavender and Spike, 
are commodiouſly added to Clyſters. In Diſorders ariſing from 
a bad State of the Womb, eſpecially; a Want of due Tone in 
its Fibres z the Herbs Peny-royal, Mugwort, Feverfew, 
Savin, Mint, Wall-flowers, Marigolds, the Root of  Birth- 
wort, as alſo Myrrh and Galbanum, are poſſeſs d of a ſingular 
and ſpecific Kind of Quality; and Clyſters prepar'd of them, 
if frequently injected, are of ſingular in reſtoring the 
Menſes, and expelling Moles. 

I myſelf, ſays Hoffman, have alſo found, from Experience, 
that in chronical Diſorders, ariſing from an Impurity of the 


Juices, a bad State of the Viſcera, Infarctions, or Stagnations . 


of the Humours, but eſpecially in a Cachexy, a Scurvy, the 
hypochondriac Diſorder, a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, and Hæ- 
morrhoids, excellent Effects are produc'd by Clyſters, with 
which bitter and balſamic Subſtances are mix'd ; of which Kind 


under the Article ELITxIs. the Ap x rar Tran ſactions, 
mention is made of a Clyſter, prepar'd of Spaniſh Wine, Pep- 
Egg: This is ſaid to be of ſingular 


pers and the Yolk of an 
0 


ances of Fevers cur'd by this means, 
gyptians, in quartan Fevers, as an Arcanum, uſe a Clyſter 
r'd of one Pint of the Decoction of Marjoram, and three 
Ge of the Oil of Bays, as we are inform'd by Proſper 
Alpinus, de Medic, Method. where we find this Paſlage : 
% Some time ago, I myſelf, when labouring under a quartan 


ter carminative Seeds, 


Roſemary, - 


\ Stomachs ſo weak, as not to bear p 


The to be compos d of Decoctions of 


Fever, found ſingular Benefit from this Clyfter ; and 1 ha. 
„ known ſome totally cur'd of the r ew 
be Sers en thoſe of the ſedative Kind, 
The laſt Species of .Clyſtets. are | tive Kin 
or ſuch as are calculated for. alleviating Pain, and removing 
ms: Among theſe are Clyſters conliſting purely of Och, 
the Fat of Animals, and freſh Butter ; which are of ſingul⸗ 
Efficacy, when the Coats of the Colon ate ſo violently ar 
een conſtri that its Cavit 


ity is contrated, the 
and; eſpeclaliy. at . n Che 

C 5 Ain niorr f 
and that which is excited be the n of an acrid — 
Matter from the Surface of the Body. Among the Antients 
Aetins beſtows large Encomiums on . Clyfters of this Kind 3 
* im, ops 9. < 2 Rs OR, 9 Cly- 
to be prepat d © u Butter, at of a Gooſe, and o 
an Hen, the Marrow of ;an Hart, the Fat 2 ws bo 
the Leayes of Rue, Celtie Spikenard, Caſtor, and the Oil of 
Rue adding the following JfureAtion ; + Uſe, ſays he, this 
56 Clyſter in the moſt violent Pains, 2 procuring an 
<*© Evacuation by means of another Clyſter ; an Hour after 
which, n ſmall Cupful of this Clyſter, 
<< tepid, ordering the Patient to keep himſelf in a State of 

„ Reſt, and to retain it for ſome time ; by which means y 
«© wilt be convinced of its divine and lar Virtues. Bar 
if to Spaſms an intenſe Heat, and n Blood, are 
join'd, as in NN or Pai the Head and Joints, 
Clyſters prepar'd of Whey or Milk, with emollient and ano- 
dyne Subſtances, are — properly 1 5 ;. ſuch as the Flow- 
ers of common Chamomile, Elder, lein, 'and Melilot, as 
yay i eee ps r of ſweet Almonds: In 
modic Diſorders, epileptic and convulſiye Motions, tis 

dene Ae bees, Leer | Ad, an G 8 
ctions, 83 , cetida, and » AE 
properly: added to and, in epileptic and convulſive 
aroxyſms, the Roots, Seeds, and Flowers of Piony, the Juice 
of Earth-worms, and the ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn, are, 
with great Advantage, mix'd with the Cl to be injected. 
Harder, in Miſcellan. Nat. curiaſ. Decad, 3. an. 2. OH. 100. 
informs us, that he knew a Woman, in her firſt Labour ſeiz/d 
with an Epilepſy, ſurpriſingly reliev'd by a Clyſter of this 
Kind, prepar'd of antiepileptic Ingredients, and Tincture of 


r. . 
Clyſters then, according to the different Intentions of the 
Phyſician, are of ſingular and various Uſes ; which by Cetſus, 
in the twelfth Chapter of his ſecond Book, are ſuccinctly enu- 
merated in the following Words : + We muſt not forget to 
render the Body ſoluble, by the Injection of one, or, at 
<< moſt, of two Clyſters. When the Head is afflicted with 
%a heavy Pain; when the Sight is dim; when the Patient is 
6 ſeiz d with a Diſorder of the Inteſtine, by the Greeks 
6 call'd Colon; when there are Pains of the Abdomen and 
« Hips; when there is a Collection of bilious Matter in the 
„ Stomach ; or, when Phlegm, or any Humour reſembling 
«« Water, is lodg'd in it; when Reſpiration is difficult; when 
nothing can be evacuated by Stool; when the Fæces are 
near the Anus, but yet cannot be voided ; when the Patient, 
voiding nothing by Stool, perceives the Smell of Faces in 
his Breath; when the Matter evacuated by Stool is cor- 
rupted; when Abſtinence, in the inning of a Fever, 
does not remove it; when the Strength will not admit of 
Veneſection; when otherwiſe indicated, or when the pro- 
Seaſon for Veneſection is already paſt, or when the 
—— has drank much before his Diſorder; or when Per- 
<< ſons often ſubject to a ſpontaneous or accidental Purging, 
& ſuddenly become coſtive. Beſides what has been above ob- 
ſerv'd, with reſpect to the Uſe of Clyſters in various Diſeaſes, 
we muſt alſo take notice, that, in general, they are excellently 
calculated for thoſe who, being coſtive, have, at the ſame 
ive Medicines. 
In all continual and exanthematous Fevers, *tis alſo moſt ex- 
pedient to attempt the Cure by Clyſters and VeneſeCtion, if 
neceſſary ; and if, after the Veneſection, the Patient ſhould 
remain coſtive, the Uſe of Clyſters is to be {till perſiſted in. 
Chriftianus Langius, in Miſcel. Nat. curioſ. warmly recom- 
mends the Uſe of Clyſters to all wounded Patients, leſt a coſtive 
State of the Body ſhould increaſe the Inflammations or Stag- 
nations of Blood. Clyſters may alſo be calculated for other 
Purpoſes, than thoſe already enumerated, according to the 
reſpective Cauſes and Natures of Diſorders : Thus in Diar- 
rhaeas, Dyſenteries, and Corroſions of the Inteſtines, Clyſters 
are with great Advantage injected, not only with a View to 
correct the acrid Humours, — alſo to conſolidate the exco- 
riated and corroded Parts: The T. for this Purpoſe ought 
lves Feet, Volks of Eggs, 
Goat's Suet, Armenian Bole, Tragacanth, the Juice of the 
Cray-fiſh, Sperma-ceti, and the Balſams of Capivi and of Sul- 

phur, with Oil of Turpentine. 

Tho? Clyſters only immediately affect the Inteſtines, and 
tho“ the ials of which they are compos'd do not paſs 


, Cumin, 


E N E 


beyond the large Inteſtines ; yet theit Virtues are not — 
convey'd from the Inteſtines, which, being nervous 
have an exquiſite Conſent with others of the ſame Kind, to 
1 dane Fan of the Body, bur alſo infinuate themſelves 
into the Maſs of Blood and Lymph : The former of theſe Ar- 
ſertions is obvious from this that zpo acrid Ciyſters, accord- 
ing to Avicenna, Can, Med. Lib. 1. S 4. Cap. DIES = 
Fevers; and thoſe mixed with  Emetics, excite 
my alſo of the ſuperior Part of tbe Body are remov'd by 
* latter is confirm d by their nutritive, comforting, 
ing Quality, as alſo by a Circumſtance mentioned 
Pr — e Tranſachions, which is, that Brandy injected 
into us, intoxicates more ly, than the ſame 
"mul drank by the Mouth : "But the Effecky of. — 
moſt conſpicuous. in the ſmall Iateſtines, when aMi 
Pains and ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions ; for this Reaſon, that the 
Colon, the — — — ET 
ones: W when an emollient and we poo or 
iu) eQed into it, the Clyſter, by its mild and grateful Taue, 
ets. the contiguous Inteſtines at the ſame time ; and Te 
1 — their Coats, convey the {ſame Virtues into 
them, juſt as a „ fuld with an emollient Decoction, 
and applied externally, affords a ſingular Relief, in violent 
Pai ms, and Inflammations of che internal Part. 
Bur that the ſalutary 
ſucceſs fully obtain d, they muſt, like other be cau- 
tioully a circumſpectiy us d for there are ſome Perſons of 
ſo tender and delicate 4 Make, that their Inteſtines are abſo- 
lutely incapable of bearing Clytters 3 and I myſelf have ſeen 
Colics, and other Diforders, increas d, by inj Clyſters, 
tho' theſe very Patients were afterwards remar] reliev'd 
by a r Laxative, exhibited internally: As, in Patients of 
this Kind, he 8 of Clyſters 5 to be inſuſted on; 
79 allo dend C are not ta he at fuſt us d in Caſes where 
the —— are too retain'd, leſt they draw more to 
the .infared Inteſtines, confirm the Obſtruction; but, 
- before theſe, we ate rather to injest ſuch Clyſters as relax, 
lubricate, and ſoſten the Fzces, and prepare a Way for their 
Evacuation, as Hercatus, in Book 1. with Judgment adviſes. 
Immediately pr Meals, the Injection of Clyſters is lefs com- 
modious and beneficial, becauſe they diſturb the Concoction 
and Digeſtion of the Alimenta, prevent the Extraction and 


Elaboration of the Chyle, and promote too ſpeedy an Evacu- ENGONIOS, ih. Iv) Mina” an An 


tion of what the Patient has eat. 

Nor is it expedient me 1 _— render the Body ſolu- 
ble by the Injections of C th becauſe they weaken 
the expulſive Faculty of the (IZA and .render Nature, 
when accuſtom'd to s forgetful of her Office; and be- 
cauſe, by a ſudden and frequently repeated Injection of Cly- 
fers, that are either too bot, or too cold, the due and natural 
Tenſion of the inteſtinal Fibres is in ur'd, and Preternatural 
Commotions produc d; and ſince no can be inject 
without conveying Air along with it, tis to be dreaded, le 
too frequent an Uſe of them ſhould generate Flatulences : Be- 
Hides, as the large Inteſtines are Parts of a very nervous 
texture, all Subſtances which are unfriendly to the Nerves, 
ſuch as cold, acid, auſtere, draſtic, virulent, and aſtringent 
Subſtances, as alſo che more acrid Salts, Opiates, and Narco- 
tics, are by no means to be us'd in Cl ters, ou er 
ſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines ſhould be injur'd or deſtroy'd ; 
which, when entire, afliſts grey. in carrying on the Digeſtions, 
and the ſalutary Secretions and Excretions : But when it is 

njur'd or deſtroy d, the Inteſtines are rack'd with Spaſms, 
fl with Faces or Flatulences, and ſybjeed to various Diſ- 
orders. Celſus gives us, alſo, the enn Directions: We 
ate not to uſe Clyſters, fo long as the Humours are crude, 
<< nor in weak Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are exhauſted by 
«© chronical Diſorders ; nor in thoſe who, have, daily, ſuffici- 
<< ently large Evacuations by Stool, or who diſcharge liquid 
<< Stools ; nor are Clyſters to be us d in the immediate Paro- 

„ xyſms of Diſorders; becauſe what is then Tn being 


4 forcibly retain'd, affects the Head more, renders. the 
« Danger greater.” Frederic. Ho man. 

'The common Decoction for Clyſters is thus directed to be 
made in the London Diſpenſatory: 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, Violets, Pellitory of the 
Wall, Beets, and . each one Handful 74 Cha- 
momile- flowers, two P of ſweet F ennel- Iced, half 
an Ounce 3 of Linſoed, & wo Drams ; and boil them in a 


the ſame as Aro UROS18, Which ſee, 
Effects of Clyſters may be the more | 


- 
p 


tum Was wix'd : oe is wh go ER 


3 repeated ſeveral times, with very 
is to be obſerv'd; that the Practice 
irs turn'd very much upon Clyſters ; which, as 
they learnt from the Bird 7b/s, who was 7482 

bc to inject Water into the Ang, means 

of it! — Bak: 4 Cpt al however . he pprove 

Large us'd Clyfters in almoſt all Diſorders, A 
3 OS, Leibe, the ſame as Cx No; vain, empty, u 

in which Senſes the Word is us'd by Hippocrates, 8 T6 ndl 

The Greeks call ſuch as are born deaf, and are unable to yoo - 

or perform the comnion Offices of ife, Seiel - 


Effects. 
2 antient £ 


fans Senfe is 5 he Word expounded by Hefychrus. | 
3 8. irigeiots' from ie, to lean, pp Steh, 
be incumbent ; is a Preſſure; or violent Thus, 
io (£3. nat” rig.) AN ved ty irie Aras, © and aut thr 
—— no Coin 7 from the Splints. Gale explai ns the 
rp WE bs uh Iain, 4e violent Pref 
"IN RIA pon Loh an . a Work. Efficacy. 
ERGOS, . from the ſame as 
4 ive, and diligent. In Hippocrates, Lib. de & fie, 22 


Agtis, ſignifies eficent, civiliz'd, and h 
 ENERVATIO is an equivocal Word > ee either 
or Deb tation: Adipis 
Suills enervate curate, is an Expreſſion a, a medicinal, Cor 
pole, taken by Marcellus E mpiricus, Cap, 55 in Princip. 
Scribonius ut, No. 211 who has it Adipis ſuzlli 4 
rati ; where Rhedius, in his Notes Ok this latter Author, ob- 
ſerves, that enervatæ is a barbarou of Taterpretifion of 
curate, and intended to wy = Fax the litth Fi & 
and * 0 curate. Apicius 


Calus, 4, . la eneruata, in 
the Senſe of A tor Tef hor gg} odius obſerves, he 
"ENG. a 15 N 05 iſm ppc for ed. 
„ i ſaceluuον 95 i, in; 

vets, the and ji dn, A Speech. A Ventriloquiſt, KG 

ro fem 

ENGISOMA, Hy coves ere A 2 pry 
ment, uſed about F ractures Cranium. Bee another Sig- 
Nification n. 


ENG AN 18858 99 — Article C 


ich fee. 


ſame as GompHosls; 
2 angular 


in Hippocrates, wheii apply to the Cubit ; as 1% wiz, 
E the 2 theteof at right Angles; = 6 * 
ces. 


in man 
ENGUANMABA D De Lact. is a Tree 
of a moderate Bi * J Wald in a ſtony Soil; with a redi 
Bark, a dark-co a paliſh lary 'Subſta 
broad and concave 71 ditinguiſh'd red and yellow 
pr peg lt ae 


with and cluſter'd Flowers 
1 of Kernels: From this Fruit * 


prod a yellow Oil, which js good for Wounds, and to diſſolve 
umors. „Hit. Plant. 

ENHEMON, Jays. The Name of a Plaiſter in A- 
repſus. Ex x MO 8. 

IAUSION, eie · from irtauſic, a Year; yearly 

annual. Elle roonue, in Hippoc. Lib. ae Nat. Ele 
as Galen explains it, is a Diſea e, which leaves the Patiens 
after a full Year from its firſt Sani or after a Period of 
ſeven Years ; as others do after en Mo nths. 

ENIT AON, iu. The Name of a Simple in Ayr Ws 


Antid. 332. which his Annotator Fuchſius ingenuouſly 
himſelf ignorant of. 
E A ; the ſame as e or a Woman in Child» 


bed, Enizum, among the Chymiſts, is an Epithet apply'd to 

Salts of a third Kind, generated of an Acid and an Alcall ; 

8 is otherwiſe Mig 'd neutral, and third, according to 
uber, 

The Sal Enixum Paracelſi is the Mortuum of the 
Spiritus Mitri cum Olio Vitrioli, or what remains in the Re- 
Oh after the Diſtillation of this 8 it ; of a white Colour, 

leaſant acid Taſte. . If it be diflolv'd in hot Water, and 
er Niz'd, it will be yet a more elegant Medicine, and en-: 
dud with the ſame Virtues as the Tattarum Vitriolatum. 

Its Operation is diuretic : The Dole is from one Scruple to 
one Dram, in Broth, or Water-gruel. 

ENNEAPHARMACOS, u:aqdpuar: from wha, nine, 
and gaguexc, a Medicine; a medicinal Compoſition, con- 
ſiſting of nine ſimple Ingredients. It is the Name of a Peſ- 


— N of common Water to ſtrain off one 1. preſcrib'd in ee. of the Uterus and 3% * 


ä e „ mentionꝰd 
above, I muſt remark, that in a maniacal Caſe, where there 
was 'great Difficulty-in exhibiting proper Medicines by the 

Mouth, and where the Patient was o obſtinately coſtiye, that 
no Evacuations could be 'd without immoderate Doſes, 
1 — a Clyſter, with which an Ounce of A Hellehora- 


f Fus 


C. M. S. L. Cap. 6. #ginet, Lib. 3. r 
tis a Name, alſo, for the Antidotus Heraclidis 1 


Lib. 2 3 Cap. 4. and for ſeveral Plaiſters in Hot i . 
Celſius ls, Caftellys. 
EAPHYLLUM, im:devanor/from ira, nine, 2 
eb hd, a Leaf; a Name in Ray for the | Helleborafter ; ; 
cauſe i its Leaves ate often ſubdivided into nine leſſer 


ENOCH 


E Ns 


roch is, by the Poagiricel Wikers, generally, fuppoſed © _ The .Eas appropriatem "of Vegetables."is, actoriting jo 
to be the ſame Lich rmes Tan Thea 9 2 the . del Virtue or Efcacy jo 
mieum. | — Vegetables, Which is different in every Plant, and appro- 
ENOCHDIANUs, in Paracelſus, is one who equals. the priated to every individual Plant. 


Prophet Enoch in Longevity : Hence Enochdians Vita, with 
"him, ſignifies an extraordinary long Life, 
ENODIOS, 7b · from iy, in, and. ss, 
or placed in the public Way; is an Epithet of 
or n ; becauſe her Image w 
' croſs Ways; whence ſhe was cal 2 
Ab occurs in Hippocrates, Lib. di Morbo ſacro; where, 
ſpeaking of popular Prejudices, in attributing the Cauſe of the 
pilepſy, which t 


Vay ; ſituated 


r jeh, Morbus ſacer, in aparti- | 


cular mannet, to the Divinity, he goes on to obſerve, that they 
aſcribed the Cauſe of every Species or 8 31 a of this Diſor- 
der, to ſome particular Deity : Thus, for Inſtances, if the Pa- 
tient, ſeized with a Fit of the pilepſy, made a, bleating 
Noiſe like a Goat, they attributed the Cauſe of the Diſtemper 


to the Mother of the Gods; if he cry'd out with a ſtronger 


and ſhriller Voice, they reſembled it to the Neighing of an 


Horſe, and made Neptune the Author; if the Patient, as it 


ſometimes happened, could not retdin his Excrements, "Exo/s 
He50x6)a4 1 vgn, the Diſeaſe took its Appellation from 
" Hecate Enodia ; if he evacuated but little, and frequently, 
like the Muting of Birds, Apollo Nomius was ry; and, if 
he frothed at the Mouth, and kick'd with his Heels, Mar: 
was the Cauſe. NY | 
' ENOMOS, ze: from, and the fame as, dis, crude ; 
is expounded by Galen, Com. in 5. I by 9xAnggs Y Aiſi tuns, 
hard and reſiſtent; as it is there oppoſed to xvrd-, 
ſoft, lax. 2 1 
ENRYTHMOsS, %%%. See ABV T Huus. 
ENS. It is not m | rer 
Significations of this Word, as us d by the Metaphyſicians 
and Philoſophers: It may ſuffice” to obſerve, that Ens implies 
an Entity, or Thing really exiſting. In Paracelſus, however, 
Ens imports the Power, Virtue, and Efficacy, which certain 
Beings exert upon our Bodies: Thus he mentions the Ens 
Aftrorum, the Ens Veneni, the Eu Naturale, the Ens de po- 
tentibus Spiritibus, and the Ent Dei. This Author, in his 
Treatiſe de Renovatione & Refſtitutione, ſpeaks much of the 
En Primum of Minerals, Gems, Herbs, and Liquors ; by 
which he means, the Parts in which their Virtue or Efficacy 
reſide, or the very Virtue or Efficacy itſelf, 

With 9 to the Ens Primum of Plants, there is the 
following celebrated Paſlage in Boyle : 1. 

If we may believe the ingenious Chemiſt to the French 
King (M. le Febure) a ſingle Herb, by pure Skill, without 
the Afliſtance of Fire, may afford a nobler Medicine than any 
of the elaborate Compounds to be met with among vulgar Che- 
miſts. This efficacious Part of a Plant, Paracelſus calls its 
Ens primum, whoſe Proceſs for obtaining whereof I ſhould 
never have thought worth trying, but for what the experienced 
Chemiſt above-mention'd told me, from his own. Obſerva- 
tions; for he, as well as Paracelſus, aſcribes a renovating 
Power to the Ens primum of Balm; and aſſured me, in the 
Preſence of a famous Phyſician, to whom he appeal'd for the 
Truth of his Relation, that an intimate Friend of his, bein 

fefs'd of this Preparation, made Trial thereof upon himſelf, 

taking a ſmall Quantity every ror agg 4 in Wine, for a 
Fortnight ; long before the End of which, found the Nails 
of his Fingers and Toes to looſen ; which, at length, falli 
off inſenſibl , he proceeded no farther, being ſatisfied with the 
Tokens, which he reſerv'd as a Rarity. But, upon giving the 
ſame Medicine, for ten or twelve Days, to a Woman about 
ſeventy Years of Age, without acquainting her with what he 
expected therefrom, it brought Menſes down upon her 
again, ſo freſh as to frighten her, and ſtop the Proſecution of 
2 Experiment. He added, that he alſo gave ſome Drops of 
it to an old Hen, for a Week; and, about the ſixth Day after, 
ſhe began to moult, and continued fo, gradually, till all her 
Feathers dropt off; but regain'd new ones in a Fortnight. 


My Author alſo. acknowledged, he had obſerv'd great Virtues - 


in the Ens primum of the great Scrophularia. 

His Method was to collect the Plant at a convenient Seaſon 
of the Year, and proper Time of the Day ; to beat it well in a 
Stone Mortar, and place it in a Bolt-head, and digeſt it for 
forty Days in a Dunghil z after which, he opens the Veſſel, 
ſeparates the groſſer Part of the Liquor, and digeſts it in a gentle 
Bath, that the remaining Groſſneſs may ſubſide; then, fil- 
tring the Juice, he adds to it the fix'd Salt of the groſſer Parts 
above - mentionꝰd, dry'd and calcin'd. Lo this prepared Liquor, 
he puts good Sea-falt, purified, melted, and ſu r'd to run 
per Deliguium. Then the Whole, ſeal'd up in a convenient 
Glaſs, is expos'd to the Sun, for about fax Weeks; after 
which, there ſwims, on the Top of it, the'Ens primum of the 
Plant, in a liquid Form, tranſparent, and either green; or red, 
or, perhaps, of ſome other Colour, as the Nature of the Ve- 


getable determines, 
3 


I. Tate ds Colcithag remaini 


iana, Hecate, 


commonly erected in 
jana Trivia a the Wag | 
Aa and continue this ſo long as the Water, even by bolling 


the Fire, even in its ſaline Part. 


reſent Buſineſs to give the different 


almoſt always without the Help of other inward Medicines, 


* * 
# > * & 


5 Exs VXN EII S. 8 


after the Diſtillation of 
Spirit and Oil of Vitriol, from Goſlar Vitriol; put it into a 
large Crucible, cover it with a Tile, and ſet it in the hotteſt 
Part of the reverberatory Furnace ; and there let it ſtand 
ignited the whole time of the Operation: By this Cal- 
dination it will turn very red; Then boil this Colcothar 
in Water, keeping it well ſtirred in a Glaſs Veſſel 3" rain 
the _— hot 4 m will have the Taſte of Vitriol; pour 
ſteſh Water to the Remainder ; boil, and ſtrain, as before ; 
» 
4 22 any Taſte. At length, keep the remainin fine 
red Powder, under the Title of tlie duleified Calx of Vi- 
triol. If the ſormer pure Liquor be inſplſſated, it will ſtill 
yield a kind of yellow Vitriol: Whence we learn how won - 
derful à Body Vitriol is, with reſpeci to its Fixedneſs in 


2. Take an equal Part of this dulcified Calx of Vitriol, and 
the dried Flowers of Sal Ammoniac; grind them in à hot 
Glaſs Mortar, with a Glaſs Peſtle, for a conſiderable time, 
till they are perfectly mixed, but with Care to prevent their 
growing moiſt: For this Reaſon they ſhould be ground on a 
| clear dry Day, and in àa warm Place. Put the Powder into 
a low earthen Body; fit on a wide Alembic-head, with a 
wide Pipe; apply a ſmall Receiver; place the Veſſel in 
- a Sand- furnace, ſo as almoſt to touch the Iron Pot; half- 
| bury the Body in Sand, and raiſe a Fire by degrees; There 
firſt comes over a ſharp, volatile, yellow iſh Liquor, of an 
intolerable Odour, and an exceeding ſharp fiery Taſte, 
- the Fire being increaſed, and the Liquor drove over: 
PFirſt white, then yellow, and ſoon after very red Flowers 
will riſe : Continue the Fire for fix Hours, making it fo 
ſtrong, at laſt, as to almoſt ignite the Iron Pot. all 
cool; there will be found, in the Head, and upper Part 
of the Body, a beautiful red, ſaline, aſtringent Sublimate, 
very like the Flowers of Iron. Let it all be carefully 
taken out, and directly put into a dry Glaſs : A Matter 
will be found at the Bottom, of an auſtere Taſte, that 
ceeaſily ſwells, and, in ſome meaſure, runs in the Air. 
But the Production will be different, according as the Vi- 
triol was from Copper, or Iron. 
T4 RE MAR K 8. 
Here we ſee the metallic Part of Vitriol, tha: remained ſs fixed 
in the Fire, is rendered volatile by Sal Ammoniac. 8 
Nature of this Iron, from Vitriol fo calcined, is near] 
ſame in the Flowers, as in crude, Iron ſublimed NY Sal 
Ammoniac ; and might, therefore, rather be called En- 
Martis, than Ens Veneris. When prepared from the Calx 
of blue Vitriol, it then deſerves to be called Ens Yeneris. 
And hence we may underſtand the Death and Reſurrection 
of Metals, mentioned by Paracelſus. A ſmall Proportion 
of this Sublimate turns a large one, of the Infuſion of Galls, 
to Ink. Mr. Boyle promiſes great Effects from this Reme 
dy, in Diſtempers proceeding from a Weakneſs of the Solids, 
as in the Rickets, or the like ; and it is highly ſerviceable 
therein. Helmont, alſo, in the Treatiſe he intitles Butler, 
greatly commends a like Preparation. But as even after the 
utmoſt Violence of the Fire ſuſtained, both in a cloſe and an 
open Veſſel, there remains ſomething vitriolic, it is no 
Wonder, that the Fumes of Vitriol continually remain, 
how long ſoever the Diſtillation be continued: Doubtleſs this 
wonderful Body deſerves to be examined. Boerhaave's 
Chemiſtry. 55 en 


Boyle fays, that the Ens Veneris ſhould be of a yellow Co- 
lour ; and, if not, he ditects it to be return'd to the Caput 
Mortuum, and to be re- ſublimddo. - 

This Ens Veneris, ſays the above-quoted Author, has proved 
ſo ſucceſsful, that I may ſafely ſay, two or three hundred 
Children have, through my means, been cured by it; and that 


- £ } id 


or topical Application, 1 | | 
The Doſe is two or three Grains, to little Children 3 ten, or 
twelve, to grown Perſons, and ſometimes twenty or thirty, in 
diſtilled Water, or ſmall Beer, but not in Milk. Tt may be 
given at any time, upon an empty Stomach ; but I moſt com- 
monly give it at Bed-time, n it operates ſenſibly, it is by 
Sweat, and ſometimes by Urine. I exhibit this Medicine, 
alſo, in Fevers, and other Diſeaſes, to procure Sleep ; which 
it does more ſafely than opiate Preparations. It is alſo powerful 
1 Worms, Obſtructions of che Menſes, and to ſtrengthen 
ppetite. r eee. 2 
ENSI- 


ENSIFORNMIS, Ee. The Name of a Cartilage, 
which grows to the lower Part of the Sternum; and is fo 
becauſe it reſembles a Sword. | 


ENSTAC TON, ical: from cao, to diſtil. Inſtillatious. 


The Name of a liquid Collyrium in Galen, Lib. 4. de C. M. 
S. L. Cap. 7. called by 


gineta, Lib. 7. C. 16. Fax], 
Stacticon. 


ENS TASIS, Heat, from Lien, (of 8e, in, and icnu, 
to ſtand, to ſtand in, to inhere, or be fixed in a Station) 
Lodgment, or Inheſion, was a Word very familiar with Fra- 
fiftratus, and 4 — who was a Follower of Democritus, 
and taught, that Diſeaſes were cauſed by an In of Mole- 
cules into the Vacuities of the Pores, and obſtruQting them ; 
which Ingreſs and Infixion he expreſſes by the Term irs ant. 
Thus much we may learn from Celſus, in his Preface. And 
Cælius Aurelianus, in his Preface to acute Diſtempers, tells us, 
that RE 2 defined a Phrenſy, to be a Station, or Obſtru- 
ion, of Corpuſcles in the Membranes of the Brain. This 
lc cg is alſo mentioned by Plutarch, in his Precepts for Health; 
and Galen, Com. in 6 Aph. 31. And Ca „, who is ſuppoſed to 
have been of the Sect of the Rationaliſts, Precb, 76. expreſſes 
the ſame in very plain Words, 

ENTALE. A Veſſel, Rulandus, 

ENTALI. Foffile Alum. Rulandui. | 
EN TALIUM, Offic. Schrod. 5.328. Charlt. Exer. 63. Scyll. 


137. Tab. 18. n. 6. Dentalium primum & quartum. Aldrov. 


de Aquat. 2 Autales. Geſn. Aquat. 
talis ſtriatus. Lang. Meth. Teſtat. 5. Tubulus, aut Siphun- 
culus maris, Bonan. 91. Dentale viride firiatum, max imis 
firiz rare majuſculz admodum extantes, minimis ſtriæ denſæ & 
tenuiores. Liſt. Hiſt. Conch. 4. Sect. 2. n. 1. 

antis, Rumph. 125. Tab. 41. 1. Valent, Muf. Muf. 187. 

HE ENTAGLIA. 

This is much longer and thicker than the Dentalium, but 
very like it in other reſpects, only deeply ftriated, or ridged ; 
— Of. Ridges are, for the moſt part, of a green Colour, It 
is imported from the Eat Indien: And both this and the 
Dentalia are but little uſed in Medicine ; though, probably, 
they may be ſerviceable for the ſame Purpoſes, and in t 
ſame Diforders, as other Subſtances of the teſt iceous Kind. 
The Entalia are Shells, or Coverings, for a Sort of Sea- 


45. Tubulus den- 


worm. | 

The modern J[talians call All Stones, Metals, or Woods, 
cut in with Lines or Figures, or barely chaneled, Entaglia ; 
from whence, and from the Nearneſs of the Word 5 "ky 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Lifter conjectures the Name 
Entalium to have its Original. Dale. See AnTAL1Um. 

ENTASIS, Wears, from 74v0, to diſtend, or ſtretch. A 
Diſtention. The Word is uſed by Hippocrates, de R. V. J. A. 
and in the Epidemics. Sometimes he uſes 740, tas, and 
Euvleas, Xuntafis, in the ſame Senſe. "Evens, in Hippocrat. 
Lib. Tet £v9gnwos, ſignifies a decent and commanding Auſterity 
becoming a Phyſician, when he reprehends the Patient, for 
indulging his Deſires in Prejudice to his Health, or tranſgreſſing 
the Rules preſcribed: T# errd}ux4, Medicamenta entatica, 
are Medicines for provoking Venery, called by Cœlius Aureli- 
anus, Acut. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 18: Satyrica. And Paulus 
A gineta, Lib. 7. 17. preſcribes a Plaiſter, which he calls a- 
74, for the ſame Purpoſe. 

ENTATICOS, rate, from tags, See the preced- 
ing Article. | 

NTERADENES, ie,, from bree, an Inteſtine, 

and 4 , a Gland, The Inteſtinal Glands, 

ENTERENCHYTE#, wſ:iz:ſy670, from Frrees; the 
Viſcera, and ide, to infuſe. Chirurgical Inſtruments for 
adminiſtring Clyſters. Scultet. Armament. Chirurg. 

ENTERIONE, Seen. The fame as Exncanrpium, 
which ſee. 

ENTEROCELE, bees, from lyrees, an Inteſtine, 
and x, a Hernia. An Inteſtinal Hernia. See Hernia. 

EN,TEROEPIPLOCELE, die , from lere ge-, 
an Inteſtine, emTaow, the Omentum or Cawl, and «ian, an 
Hernia. A kind of Hernia; for which ſee HERNIA. 

EN TEROHYDROCELE, from bree, an Inteſtine, 
US ag, Water, and xine, an Hernia, A Dropſy of the Scro- 
tum, complicated with a Deſcent of the Inteſtine. See Hz r- 


NIA. 
ENTEROMPHAL Os, See ug, from leren, an 
Inteſtine, and iH εαν the Navel, An Hernia umbilicalis, 
the ſame as OMPHACELE, which ſee. 
— ENTERON, rien, from <©7%, within. Internal, an 
Inteſtine. See CoEL1a. Elles, in Hippocrates, 6 Epid. 
Se. 4. Apb. 3. ſignifies, ſimply, the Colon, as Galen obſerves 
in his Comment on the Place, where he rejects the Opinion of 
thoſe who take it for the. Czcum.  "Evrees, in Lib. 2. de 
Morb. ſignifies Sacks, or in which were incloſed i- 
cines for Fomentations ; » 2s Foefius ſays, becauſe not 
only the Bladder, but the ines, may be accommodated to 
that Uſe. 877 

Vox. II. 


Denticull El- 


8 8 73 
BAL. 
 ENTEROPHYTON. VULGARE. Rr tubuloſur in- 


teflinorum forma. Int. ; 


Lada marina tubuioſa, Raii 
A CHITTERLING. 5 


This is a ſubmarine Plant, fo called from. its being hollowed 
like an Inteſtine. It grows in deep Ditches, principally near 


the Sea 


I do not know that it is uſed in Medicine. | 

ENTERORAPHE. A Suture of the Inteſtines. See 
ABDOMEN. | | 

ENTEROSARCOCELE. A Species of Hernia z which 
ſee under the Article Hernia. 

ENTEROSCHEOCELE, @oltggrysmins, from erte, 
an Inteſtine, 394, the Scrotum, and ie, an Hernia. 
An Hernia, when the Inteſtines deſcend into the Scrotum. - 

ENTHEASTICOS, ase, from ids:s, divinely n- 
ſpired, of Oi, God, in Paulus Agineta, Lib. 4. Cap. 14. 
is one under a melancholy Affection, who imagines himſelf 
divinely inſpired, and able to predict future Events. 

ENTHEMATA, Hg, from &7Ti3uw, to put in. Me- 
dicines applied immediately to recent Wounds, in order to pre- 
vent 82 — and ſtop the Hæmorrhage. 

ENTHET OS, reg, from the ſame as the preceding, 
bignifies, in general, any thing introduced ; but, in particular, 
uſed to expreſs ſuch Medicines as are applied to the Noſe, in 
order to ſtop an Hemorrhage. They are called, 4. Epid. 
T4 Syrer A. | 

ENTHLASIS, ba, from , in, and Ade, to break 
or bruiſe, is an Illiſion or Contuſion, which makes ſuch an 
Impreſſion, as leaves an external Cavity. Hippocrates, de 
intern. Aﬀfett, Galen, Lib. 2. de Cauf. Morb. 

ENTHUSIASMUS, Saen, from drs, to be 
divinely inſpired, of Otis, God, is defined by the Author of 
the Definitiones Medice, to be a fanatic Perculſion, or divine 
Inſpiration ; as when a Perſon, in performing the holy Rites of 
divine Worſhip, loſes his Reaſon, and, in an Ecſtaſy, ſees 
ſtrange Sights, or hears the Noiſe of Drums or Pipes. 

ENTOMON, trrouor, from , in, and ie, to cut, 
An Inſet, See InstEcTUM. - | 

ENTRICHOMA,«&e xoue, from & and rei xu], the Hair. 
A Name given by ſome to the utmoſt Edge or Extremity of 
the Eyelids, whence the Hairs grow. 

ENTRIMMA, tvleyue, from WeiCw (of & and eic, 
to rub, grate, triturate. The fame as IxTRITU Nu; which 


ee. 
ENTROPE, len, erin, from &]pinre, to abaſh, or 
make aſhamed, In Hippocrates, te £voy,1wo. it ſigni- 


fies Modeſty; and is a Qualification he requires in a Phy- 


ſician. 

ENTYPOSIS, ©1uT@7c, from du, to make an Impreſ- 
ſion, of 2dr, a Type, or Image formed by Impreflion. The 
Acetabulum of the Humerus ; otherwiſe called the Omocotyle 
by Pollux ; who ſays, it is the Articulation of the Shoulder and 


rm. 

ENUCLEATIO; Enucleation, is the taking out the Nut 
or Kernel of any Fruit, | Wee 

ENULA CAMPANA. Elecampane. See HELEZNIUu. 

ENULON, ., from & and , the Gums, According 
to Pollux, it is the internal Fleſh of the Gums ; as the 6 
7 oy is the external; and «guts ( Har mut), the Fleſh of 
the Gums between the Teeth. 

ENUR. The occult Vapour of Water, 'of which Stones 
are generated. Rulandus, TFohnſon. 

YPNION, uin, from &, and rr, Sleep. A 
Dream. See InsSoMnton. 

ENYPOSAPROS, wuTioargs, from ir, within; Un), a 
Prepoſition having the Force of a Diminutive, in Compoſition, 
and oaTgis, putrid. Somewhat putrid within. An Epithet in 
Coac. 446. applied to the Spit of hepatic Patients, 

ENYSTRON, eres, according to Ariftotle, Lib. 2. 
Animal. is a ſecond Ventricle, or a thick Part of the Stomach, in 
tuminating Quadrupeds, in which the Food is elaborated and 
concocted. Gorreus makes it the ſame with the ABoMAaSUM, 
which ſee. | | 

EON, 565% The whole Ambit, or Compaſs, of the Eye. 
Gorreus from Pollux. 

EPACMASTICOS, vA, from 444), the Top, or 
Summit. An Epithet of a Fever, which is continually increaſ- 
ing; and is the ſame as 4 alu ( Anabaticus). See ANA» 
BASIS. | 

EPACROS, irax2ss, from diger, the Top. Ending in a ſharp 
Point. Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morb. and Galen's Exegeſis. 

EPAGOGION, ve, from trage, to induce; or 
cover over. The Prepuce. Disſcariaes, Lib. 3. Cap. 25, 

EPANACLESIS, z, from 4144akiw, to recal, 
A Recalling or Revocation. *ETerdxanms $20uis, A Revo- 
% cation of Heat. Aph. 21. & Lib, ANY orb 

EPANADIDONTES PURETI, #rav24dirres rupiſel, 


in 6 Epid. Seck. 6. Aph. 17. are Fevers, which, in the Begin- 
7 


[Sarralss) to the Hand; but, in 


EFH 


che increaſe is Heat, and ars Gulibly hiding to the 
Ta , a e or Colm toys, wo: ta Fren, 


which are acute, but nas Ave THf RN,, gentle, and yield- 
6 ing to the Touch.“ 
EPANA DIPLOSIS, i#av4Sinxurs, from du, double. 
A Reduplication. The ſame as Au Abitrrosis, which ſee. 
EPANALEPSIS, inardanlis, from inararauCdra, to 
repeat. A Repetition. The ſame as Anap1PLovs, which 


ce. 

EPANASTASIS, i, from irie, to excite, 
or raiſe, A Tumor, or Tubercle. The Word occurs in 
Coac. 220. where we are told, that Tumors about the 1 v2 
li ravac def nay hf, upon the Recovery from a Diſ- 
temper | is Thaw dyaxoyiSy01 ], prognoſticate a Flux of the 


Belly, 
FPANCYLOT O8, ireyrvnG)%, from 4yxUac, crooked, 
winding. A ſort of Bandage in Oribaſius, 
EPANTHEMA, ub, or, 
EPANTHISMA, zds, from Aide, a Flower. An 
EMoreſcence. Hippocrates, 1 Prorrhet. and Coac, 
EPANTLESIS, or ENCATANTLESE, rare, 
from irerraiw, to pour upon. In Lib, de Rat. Viet. in Morb, 
Acut. ſignifies a Perfuſion with Water, as performed by the 
© Attendants on the Baths. | 
" _EPAPHARESI, p ν, from sm, importing Repe- 
| tition, and dga/gnois, a Removal, or taking away. In Galen, 
it Ggnifies, particularly, a repeated Evacuation by Phlebotomy. 
PAPHROS, ages, from desc, Spume. Spumous, 
frothy. Frequently applied by Hippocrates to the Stools. 
EPAR. See HEPAR, 
EPARGEMOS, indeſivos. An Epithet for a Perſon 
affected with that Diſorder of the Eye called AxcEMox, 
which ſee. | 
EPARITA. A Sort of argillaceous Earth, of the Colour 
of Liver * oe ). Paracelſus. | 
EPARMA, rag, or, 
EPARSIS, trapo:s, from ale, to elevate, Any Sort of 
Tumor, but frequently applied to a Parotis. 
EPAZOTL. A Name for the Bor RVS 
which ſee. 
EPENCRANIS, ice fe,’. A Name by which Eraſiftra- 
tus called the Cerebellum. Galen, de Uſu Part. L. 8. C. 13. 
EPERLANUS, The Smelt. Lemery, in his Treatiſe 
on Foods, tells us, that you are to chuſe Smelts that are fair, 
ſhining, of a Pearl-colour, ſoft, tender, delicious, juicy, and 
ſmelling like Violet. | 
The Smelt yields pretty good Nouriſhment, and is eaſy of 
Digeſtion. It is looked upon to be opening and good for the 
Stone and Gravel. 
We do not find it to produce any ill Effects. 
It contains much Oil, and volatile Salt. 
It agrees, at all times, with any Age and Conſtitution. 


REMARKS. 


A Smelt is a fmall Fiſh, that is bred in the Sea, and up 
into Rivers, where they fiſh for it. There are great Num- 
bers of them in the Seine, at Roan; they aſſure us, they 
are more plentiful, and taſte better, towards the End of Sum- 
mer, or the Beginning of Autumn, than at any other 
times of the Year. This Fiſh is about the Length of one's 
Finger, and the Thickneſs of one's Thumb; and feeds 
_ Flies and Inſects, and in Shape and Virtue is much 
like a Gudgeon : However, tis more delicious, by reaſon 

of the violet Taſte it has, which probably ariſes from the 
Principles of the Smelts, being a little more exalted than 

| thoſe of the Gudgeon, and more freed from groſs Matters; 
and therefore they make a more nice and finer Impreſſion 
upon the Senſe of Taſte, 


A Smelt, in Latin, is called E „ Perld, a Pearl; 
becauſe *tis like it in Colour: They call it alſo, Viola marina, 
becauſe it ſmells like a Violet. ; | 

EPHEBEON, i9iCa* the Pubes ; from iCn, the Pubes, 
or Puberty. 

. EPHEDRA. 

The Characters are; 

The Root is perennial: The Plant has the of a 
Shrub; and the Stalks, Branches, and Leaves, reſemble thoſe 
of Herſe-tail. The Flower is Male ; has no Petals, but con- 
ſiſts of teſticulated Stamina, growing on a thin 8 the 
Congeſtion of which furniſhes the Floſcule with a fort of 
Calyx : Theſe are the Flowers which grow on the Male or 
Hermaphrodite Plant, 

The Fruit, which either grows on afiother Part of the ſame 
Plant, or on another Plant which bears no Flowers, is a red 
Juicy Berry; conſiſts of a Pair of ſquamous or. ſcaly Sub- 
Rances, laid acroſs, upon a Pair of others like them, and upon 
that a third, and over this a fourth Pair, in like Order as the 


Ms xicana, 


firſt and ſecond, the Series gradually increaſing from the teaft 
and loweſt Scales, nl expe 2 —_— which in, a 
bifd e i * * two ſmooth oval 
gibbous on art, t on the other, and cover 
with a coriaceous Membrane. Boerhaave. $ | 
Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Ephedra; maritima, major. Tourn. Inft. 663. Elem. 
Bot. 514. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 107. Ephedra, Offic. Mone. Ind. 
2. Tragus fove Uva marina major, J. B. 1. 406. Chab. 87. 
@ mar ina 1 Ger. Emac. 1117. Rai Hiſt, 2. 1636. 
Uva marina, Ger. 99. Polygonum bacciferum maritimum 
majus, C. B. P. 15. Polyg 


onum bacciferum ſive marina 
major, Park. Theat. 450. Equiſetum Polygonoides bacciferum 
majus, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 621, SEA-GRAPE OR SHRUB 
HORSE-TAIL. Dale, p. 324. 

It grows in Sicily, and other maritime Places. Ten Ker- 
nels of the Grapes, drank in Wine, give Relief under the 
kr Lk oo and to Women in a Fluor Uterinus. Djoſco- 
rides, Lib. 4. Cap. 51. 

The Hiſtory of > 0H attributed to Boerhaave, informs us, 
that this Plant is aſtringent, and good in Hernias, Diarrhceas, 
and Hzmorrhages. | 

2. Ephedra, maritima, minor. T. 663. Polygonum, bac- 
ciferum, maritimum, minus. C. B. P. 15.  Tragus, frve Ua 
marina, J. B. 1. 406. Equiſetum 1v. Minis. Lugd. 1071. 
Racemoſa, Equiſeti facie. Lob. Adv. 355. Hippuris, minor, 
. cum majori Equiſeto. Lob. Obſ. 461. Equiſetum, 
Polygonoides, bacciferum nunus. M. H. 3. 621. H. LOSER 
SEA HORSE-TAIL. Boerh. Ind. A. Plant. Vol, 2. p. 107. 

EPHEDRA is alſo a chirurgical Inſtrument, mention'd by 
Job. Laurentius, for the Reduction of luxated Bones. 

EPHEDRANA, «9ide2va, the Buttocks. | 

EPHEDRON, lese from des- a Seat firmly fix'd. 
It occurs in Hippocrates de Fratt. and de Morbis L. 2. and 3. 

EPHELCIS, «p#axis* from in, an Ulcer, The Cruſt 
of an Ulcer ; or a ſmall Abraſion, or bloody Fragment, ſome- 
times brought up by ing in an HzmoeTys:s, 

EPHELIS, #euais. | 

This Word among the Greeks, imported what we call Sun- 
burning; as is obvious by its Derivation, from om, and . 
the Sun, Celſus, in the fifth Chapter of his ſixth Book, 
treats of this, and ſome other Diſorders of a ſimilar Nature, 
in the following Words: *Tis almoſt needleſs to attempt a 
Cure of Pimples, Freckles, and Sun-burning : But the 
«© Care of a Woman's Complexion is a Principle ſo throug 
<* interwoven with her Nature, that it can hardly be eradi- 
*© cated, or ſeparated from her Being. Pimples and Freckles 
&« are generally known; tho? that Species call'd cala by the 
© Greeks, which is only a red and unequal Freckle, raret 
occurs. The Ephelis is unknown to moſt People, and is 
nothing more than a certain Roughneſs and Hardneſs, ac- 
<* companied with a bad Colour of the Skin: The other Ble- 
*© miſhes happen only in the Face; tho' Freckles appear ſome- 
2 Ha alſo in om Parts,” 

imples are moſt commodiouſly remoy'd, applying to 
them Refin, mix'd with an _ Quantity e Ahn, 
and a little Honey. Freckles are remov'd, by the Application 
of Galbanum and Nitre, triturated, and made up with Vine- 
gar, into the Conſiſtence of Honey: With this Preparation 
the Skin is to be anointed. Next Morning, the Parts to which 
- , apply*d, are to be waſh'd, and gently anointed with 


The Epbelis, or Sun-burning, is remov'd by an ication 
of Reſin, to which a third Fart of foſſile Sik, — a little 
Honey, are added: But all theſe Diſorders, as alſo the unna- 
tural Colour of Cicatrices, are remedied by the following Pre- 
paration, afcrib*'d to Trypho the elder : 


Take equalQuantities of Myrobolans, Crocom , Cimolian 
Earth of a bluiſh Colour, bitter Almonds ; the Meals of 
Barley and Bitter-vetch ; Dyers-weed { Struthium album]; 

and the Seeds of Melilot [ Sertula Campana]: All theſe 
are to be triturated together, and made up with the moſt 
ſharp Honey: With this Preparation, the Parts affected 
are to be anointed at Night, and the Medicine is care- 
fully to be waſh'd off next Morning, | 


EPHEMERA ; from nuies, a Day. A diary Fever. In 
this Diſorder, a Heat reſembling that obſerv'd in Perſons under 
the Influence of Anger, or thoſe whoſe Stomachs are over- 
loaded with Wine, is diffus'd over the whole Body : This Spe- 
cies of Fever has this peculiar to it, that the Pulſe is, at firſt, © 
large; but, as it afterwards becomes moderately quick and 
frequent, ſo tis equal, ſoft, and regular, as in a natural State. 
The Urine undergoes little or no Change; nor is the Diſorder 
preceded by a Loathing of Food, a ſpontaneous Laſſitude of 
the 177 diſturd'd Sleep, preternatural Yawning, or Horror; 
but it ſeizes the Patient ſuddenly, and afflifs him with no 
other Symptoms than a Pain of the Head and Stomach; a 

. Nauſea, 


4 


— ; „ „ — ESE 
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Nauſea, Heat, and ReſileſſneG. This Diſorder is ſometimes 
imperceptibly determin'd, without any ſenſible Evacuation. ; 
but more frequently by copious Exhalations thro' the Skin, a 
moiſt Diaphoreſis, or by gentle and not very profuſe Sweats: 
»Tis alſo to be obſerv'd, that a diary Fever is almoſt always 
uc'd by evident Cauſes ; ſuch as Watching, Anxiety, 
ief, Anger, the Heat of the Sun, Wearineſs, Drinking to 
Exceſs, Hunger, and other things of a like Nature ; and that 
it generally terminates in one Day; But if it ſhould paſs this 
Day, and continue beyond the third, it ceaſes to be a diary 
Fever, and degenerates into one of the putrid Kind, In this 
Caſe, if the Patient's Habit is exceſſively dry, an hedtic Fever 
is alſo to be dreaded ; Tis eaſier to cure, than really to know 
and diſtinguiſh, _ Fever _ the — — for which 
Reaſon, it generally happens, a di ever proves inju- 
rious to the Patient, be it can be diſtinguiſhed for the Dif- 
eaſe it really is. This Diſorder is not only more generally 
incident, but alſo more dangerous, to Men of bilious Conſti- 
tutions, and ſuch as are engag'd- in much Buſineſs. Lommii 
Medicinal. Obſervat. | EPL 1 

EPHEMERIDES. Helmont calls thoſe Diſeaſes, which 
ſcize the Patient at particular times of the Moon, Ephemerides 
AMerorum, the Almanacks of the Sic | 

PHEMERUM. 1 
The Characters are; 

The Calyx conſiſts of three Leaves; the Flowers of three 
Petals, expanded in form of a 3 ant [og with three 
Stamina, ſurrounding the Ovary. ruit is oblong, tri- 
capſular, and full of Seeds, like Grains of Wheat. 


Boerbaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which _ 


1. Ephemerum ; Virginianum ; flore azureo, majori. 
68. GINIAN S 
awer, commonly call'd the SAVOY SPIDERWORT. 
2. Ephemerum ; Viirginianum z flore albo. T. 386. VIR- 
GINIAN SPIDERWORT, with a white Flower. 
E rum; Virginianum ; flore ex albo & violaceo 


vario. T. 368. 1 ; 
4. Ephemerum; Virginianum ; flore minore. 
T. 368. VIRGINIAN SPIDERWORT, ITH A 
SMALL, PURPLE FLOWER, Beerb. Ind. alt. Val. 2. 
p. 133. 


I can find no medicinal Virtues attributed to either of theſe 


Plants. 

Dale mentions another Species of 09 which 
is quite different from any of the ing, and is thus 
diſtinguiſh'd : 

Ephemerum, Offic. Chab. 225. DEADLY SAFFRON. 

It grows in Woods, and ſhady Places; and is thus briefly 
deſcribed by Disſcorides -: The Leaves and Stalks are like 
« thoſe of the Lily, only thinner ; the Flower white and 
ce hitter, and the Seed ſoft: It has but one Root, of the 
« Thickneſs of a Finger; long, aſtringent, and ſweet» 
<< ſcented, | 

«© The Root is excellent for the Teeth, if * be waſhed 
e with its Decoction: The Leaves, boiled in Wine, diſcuſs 
Tumors and Tubercles, which have, as yet, contracted no 
«© Moiſture.” Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. $5. 

The Ephemerum of Theophraſius ſeems to be a deleterious 
Plant, as Chabreas juſtly obſerves ; but 2 aſcribes no 
deadly Quality to the Ephemerum : Pliny affirms it to be not 
only — but wholſome. Theſe various Accounts have 
occaſion'd many Doubts and Diſputes among the Learned, 
about this Plant; nor are they, as yet, agreed where to fix the 

nuine Ephemerum. C. Bauhine propoſes two Plants to be 
called by this Name: Columna takes a Species of Digitalis for 
the Ephemerum ; but the Arabians, and the Phyſicians of the 
laſt Age, who follow'd them, have confou the Epheme- 
rum with HermodaQtyl. Dale. | 

EPH ESIS, bees. This is, properly, a Law-term, import- 
ing an Appeal from one Court to another: But it alſo ſig- 
pr; A Delire, or Appetite. Caſtellus quotes Moſchion for a 
different Senſe of this Word, Cap. 128. and 138. But, as 
there is no Foundation for what he ſays, in the Paſſages he 
quotes, where Epheſis only ſignifies, ſimply, Deſire; it is not 
W to give Caſftellus's * 

EPHESIUM Enplaſtrum. The Name of a Plaiſter de- 
ſcrib'd in Celſus, L. 5. C. 19. Text. 21. 

EPHIALTES, i#g14a7#5* from te, to ruſh upon. 
The Incubus, or Night-mare. See Incupus. 

EPHIALTIA. A Name for the Pæonia, Peony. 

EPHIDROSIS, zieren · from idee, to break out 
into a Sweat, R It is not certain, in 

W 


whi 


ptomatical Sweat, 


aſſages, in 
both, 
at this ti | 


or 
ſo 


As 
are af had 


Calen, from an acid 


DERWORT, with a large an. 


E21 
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and axe, accordingly, by cordial Powders, and heat- 
. 
„ iel wwe, a is, in Ana- 
tomy, the Sella Turcica. Exam ; je 
ODOS, — from em, upon, and de, a Way ; 
has three: Significations in Hippocrates : Firſt, it ſignifies the 
Ducts, Ways, or which the Recrements of 'the 
Body are eliminated, pid. Seft..2. Aph. 25. Secondly, 
it means the periodical Attack of a Fever, as Lib. Prognoſtic. 
where Galen, in his Comment ſays, that the Greets commonly 
uſe the Word } „ to ſignify the Invaſion or Attacks of 
Enemies or Thieves ; whence it is transfer'd by Hippocrates, to 
the Periods or Circuits of critical Days. Laſtly, be often uſes 
it to ſignify the Acceffion of ſimilar or difimilar Things, 
which may be injurious or beneficial to the Body, as Lib. 1. 


de Dieta. © 

EPIALOS, i An Epithet of a Fever ; ſo call 
as P. Egineta ſays, Lib. 2. Cap. 25. either from 383 
tle, and 4s, the Sea; becauſe the Sea ap gentle, but is 
very dreadful when diſturbed ; or, becauſe this Fever, n ri 
dAzare, **: gently heats,” It is defin'd by Galen, Lib, 2. de 
Dif. Feb. Cap. 6. A Fever, in which the Patient labours 
under a preternatural Heat, and ſhivers with Cold at the 
„ ſame time.“ It may be call'd a ſhivering, or a ſhaking 
Fever: And the antient Latins gave it the Name of Quzs- 
CERA, „ the quaking Fever. It proceeds, according to 

] vitreous Phlegm, moderate] utrify'd. 

The Name irland, as we are inform'd. by Hep chius, was 
by ſome given to the cold Shivering, preceding a Fever ; and 

alen, in the Chapter voted, takes notice of the 
ſame, 'HTriaaS wvgi]ds is, by Interpreters, taken for a mild 
and gentle Fever z and is incident, according to Hippocrates, 
Lib, wet emi, to * grown mature, on Defect of their 
menſtrual Purgations, He mentions this Sort of Fever alſo, 
Lib. de Acre, Locis, & Agquis ; where Cornarius tranſlates it, 
„mild Fevers.” And, Lib. 4. Epidem. cold and ſhiveri 
n evers are called u7:4aud\t;, according to the Expoſition 

rotian. | 

EPIALTES. The fame as ErHIAL TES, which ſee, 

EPIBROCHE, «TCeox4+ from iN, to irrigate, or 
pour _ A Perfuſion, or Irrigation. 

EPICAROS, M from om, and dae, Time. Ba- 
ſides the common Signification, which is, une, it implies 
in Hippocrates, iderable, remarkable, large, and ſome- 


times mali 2 | 
* EPIC ANT. HIDES, +«w1zarbids;, The two Angles of the 


yes. | 
EPICARPIUM, iA - from &, upon, and xamr)e, 
the Wriſt. An external Remedy apply'd to the Wriſt. See 
PERICARPIUM, 
EPICAUMA, en/zavuer' from xaie, to burn. A Sort of 
Ulcer in the Black of the Eye. See Exncauma. 
EPICERAS, uni. Fenugreek. Galen. 
EPICERASTICA, 4Ti\meeg5ixd+ from ag,, to mix, 
or attemperate, Medicines which attemperate or obtund the 
Acrimony of the Humours, and mitigate the uneaſy Senſation 
of the Parts thence ariſing. Among Medicines of this Kind, 
are reckon'd emollient Roots; as thoſe of the Marlh-mallow, 
The Leaves of Kaen, W * 
e Leaves o lows, Water-li the 
Houſleek, Purſlain, and Lettuce. . e 
The Seeds of Barley decorticated, white Henbane, Lettuce, 
*_—_ 1 75 Poppy, and 2 
ruits, Jubebs, Raiſins, ſweet A ſweet Pr 
Sebeſtens, ſweet Almonds, and en — 
Among Juices and Liquors ; Almond-milk, Starch, Bar- 
-water, pinguious Broths, the Milk of the Sous thiſtle, 
remor of Ptiſan, and the Juices gf the Leaves of Night- 
ſhade, and Winter-cherry, | | 
Among the Parts of Animals ; the Whites of Eggs, Butter, 
Milk of all Kinds, Whey ; the Head and the Feet of a Calf, 
and alſo a Sheep's Head, and Broths prepared of them; Jellies 
of Hartſhorn, and Ivory. | 
Among Mucilages ; the Seed of Fleawort, Quinees, of the 
Seed and Root of Marſh-mallows ; of the Seed of Flax, Mal- 
lows, and of the Root of Borrage. | 
Oils; Oil of Olives, Violets, ſweet Almonda, ex- 


i 


Sugar of Violets, 173 of Violet, 
cd. 


EPI - 


_EPE 


EPICHEIRESIS. The ſame as Encnz1R8518, which ſee. 
EPICHFIRON, cn/;297* from gt and xf, the Hand. 


This does not relate to Medicine, 


ports a Fee. | 
FP Epicunous, S res · from x., A lanuginous Con- 
cretion. An Epithet for Eyes abounding with lanuginous Con- 


cretions. 
EPICHOLOS, u / from 5044, Bile. Bilious. 
- EPICHORDIS, 494i; from xerdi, an Inteſtine. The 


Meſentery. 

EPICHORIOS. The fame as Ertpxmivs, which fee. 
It is deriv'd from m, upon, and 7#ez, a Region. heb 

EPICOELIS, eig. The ſuperior Eyelid, or Cilium. 
* EPICOLICEX Repiones, The lateral, or lumbar Regions. 
Thoſe Parts of the Body, which are adjacent to the Colon, 

- *EPICOPHOSIS, emropucrs, The fame with xoperrs, 
Deafneſs. 5 | 

EPICRASIS, &ninez5';+ of the ſame Derivation as Ep1- 
CRASTICA, It ſignifies an Attemperation of the | Humours. 
A Cure perform'd in the alterative Way, by d , and 
with temperating Medicines, is call'd a Cure per Eri- 
CRASIN. 

EPICR A TIS, eie. A Handkerchief, or Linen Cloth 
to wipe off Sweat z or a Woman's Head-clothes. 

EPICROUSIS, emnprors* from g, to ſtrike. A fort of 
Percuſfion with light Ferulas, which the Slave-merchants us'd 
to apply to the Limbs of Boys, which were naturally too flen- 
der, in order to plump. them up. 

EPICTENION, nine, the Pubes, It alſo ſeems to 
imply, in Hippocrates, de Morbis Mulierum, L. 1. a fine Lint, 
or Hurds of crude Flax, which adheres to the Hatchel, or 
Card, whilſt Flax is dreſſing, This he directs as an Ingredient 
in a Peſlary. ; 

EPICYEMA, ennie · from xe, to conceive. This 

Word, in Hippocrates, imports a Fœtus conceiv'd in the Ute- 
rus, after the Conception of a former Fœtus; and ſometimes 
a Mole. 
EPICYESIS. Of the ſame Derivation as the preceding 
Word. Superfetation ; that is, the Conception of one Fcetus 
upon another conceiv'd before. Hippocrates has wrote a T rea- 
tiſe on this Subject. 8 

EPIDELOS, eniSn&+ from J1n1S-, manifeſt, confpicu- 
ous ; is an Epithet apply'd by Hippocrates, Lib. de Carnibus, 
to Man in the Time of his Growth, who is there ſaid to be 
nid, that is, diſcloſing, and rendering himſelf more and 
more conſpicuous ;z and this, he ſays, is moſt obſervable (Si- 
SNAG» pdaise yivt]a) from ſeven to fourteen Years of Age. 
eiu nuice, 2 Aph. 24. is the conſpicuous or remarkable 
Day, ſuch as the fourth, eighth, and eleventh ; which indi- 
cates what Manner of Criſis may reaſonably be expected on 
the critical Day. 

EPIDEMIUS, Smd iu, or emdnu®* from em, upon, 
and πν , the People. Epidemical. An Epithet of Diſ- 
eaſes, which at certain times are popular, and attack great 
Numbers at or near the ſame time. It differs from Endemial, 
which imports Diſeaſes peculiar to ſome particular Country, 
Region, or People; whereas epidemical Diſeaſes are ſuch as 
are peculiar to certain Seaſons. 

Pertinent to the preſent Subject are the Obſervations of the 
celebrated Boerhaaue, on epidemical Diſeaſes: We muſt re- 
mark, ſays this Author, that tho“ every particular Diſeaſe of 
the Fluids, in various epidemical Conſtitutions, appear, to un- 
attentive Obſervers, the ſame with regard to their Names, 
Signs, and their Conſequences in ſome meaſure, yet the fame 
Diſeaſes, appearing in one epidemical Conſtitution, differ ex- 
ceedingly from thoſe produc'd-in another, with reſpect to their 
obſcure "wei their Appearances not obſervable, except by 
the Judicious; the various Times of their Increaſe, State, 
Coction, Criſis, Effect, Event, and Method to be purſu'd for 
the Cure. Hence it is evident, that require a different Ad- 
miniſtration of the Non-naturals, difterent Treatment, and 
Medicines : This Variety, however, in epidemical Diſtempers, 
is ſo obſcure, that Phyſicians have not yet been able to deduce 
it from any Abuſe of the Non-naturals : And yet there are 
many Circ ces which make it highly probable, that the 
Cauſes reſide in the Air, but depend more upon the inexpli- 
cable. Variety of Exhalations contain'd therein, which, by 
their Mixture with the Fluids of the Body, or their Stimulus, 
injure the human Machine, than upon any Change in the ſen- 
fible Qualities thereof. But it is very ſurpriſing, that theſe 
epidemical Diſorders ſhould be principally propagated by Con- 

* receiv d from one by another Perfon un; 2 
4 the Invaſion of any unknown epidemical Diſtemper, 
the Phyſician will receive ſome Information with reſpect to the 
Cure: Firſt, by reducing the Diſtemper to ſome more known 
Species, which it moſt reſembles. 

Secondly, by obſerving its Tendency at the vernal and au- 
om Equinoxes ; at which Seaſons it is generally moſt pre- 

ent. Ke * 


I 
» 
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farther than as it im- v 


Thirdly, by attending to the ſpontaneous Phaznomena, 
which precede accompany, or follow, the Death or Reco- 
= of the Patien t, and the better or worſe State of the 

rder. | 

Fourthly, by diligently remarking the Benefit or Inju 
receiv'd, from whatever Patients are. unavoidably oblige 
— 4 whatever is taken into; or diſcharged out of, t 

Fif » by comparing the Cafes of a great Patients 
bn wks the Diſtemper at the dia thine, 

Sixthly, by abſtaining from all Remedies which are du- 
bious, which exagitate, and induce a conſiderable C 
= hs Humours, and thereby obſcure the Genius of the 

iſeaſe. 

From theſe Circumſtances, duly attended to, the curative 
Indication ariſes. | 

= i — The Clitoris. 

„ *riÞquis* from m, u and Jieua, the 
Skin. The Cuticle. See CuT1s. In Ate, it includes 
alſo the Cutis, or true Skin. 4 

EPIDESMOS, tmi/op&+ from Jie, to bind. A Ban- 

dage by which Bolſters, or 5 2s or any thing apply d to any 


Part of the Body, are ſecur 
| 75 PIDIDYMIS, erididvpis* from èm, upon, and SiSvu@, 
a Teſticle. 


The Tr 25 be reckon'd a Production of the Te- 
ſticle, or a Kind of Teffit acceſſorius; and it reſembles, in 
ſome meaſure, an Arch, ſupported by its Centre or Frame. 
It is more contracted at the Middle than at the Extremities, 
by which it is cloſely united to thoſe of the Teſticle. 

Between its Extremities it does not immediately touch the 
Tefticle, but is only looſely connected to it, by the Dupli- 
cature of a very fine and almoſt tranſparent Membrane, as by 
a kind of Ligament. This Membrane is the Continuation 
and — of the Tunica Albuginea, or proper Coat of 
the Teſtiele, which, having ſupplied the Place of a Ligament 
to the 71 aſterwards inveſts it. | 

The Zpidrdymis is flat, a little concave on the under Side, 
or that next the Teſticle, irregularly convex on the upper Side, 
or that turned from the Teſticle: And theſe two Sides are 
diſtinguiſhed by two angular Edges ; by the innermoſt of 
which it is connected to the Teſticle, but the outer Edge, and 
flat Side, are looſe and free. : 

The anterior Extremity, or Head, of the Epididymis ariſes 
from the Teſticle ; and the poſterior Extremity or Tail, which 
likewiſe adheres very cloſely to it, is incurvated from behind, 
forward, and a little er and, contracting by degrees, 
forms a particular Canal, termed Vas Deferens. See DEFE- 

Moeto's Anatomy. 


RENTIA VASA. Vin 

EPIDORPION, nir, from 27}, upon, and Sigroy, 
a Supper, or Meal. A Deffert, or Courſe of Sweet-meats 
or Fruits, 

EPIDOSIS, ii, · from in:SiS wi, to add to a Gift. 
Augmentation or Increaſe. It is us'd with reſpect to the 
Growth of the Body, or to the Increaſe of a Diſeaſe. 

EPIDROME, vide; from in, upon, and eiue, to 
run. An Afflux of Humours; as it happens when a Ligature 
is made upon any Part, | | 

EPIGASTRIUM, iz Ye . from int and 
Belly. "The ſuperior Part of the Abdomen. 

EPIGENEMA, i from imrywdeo, to generate 
over and above, or anew; ſometimes ſignifies the ſame as 
oe © a Symptom,” as we are told by Galen, Lib. 3. 
de Diff. Sympt. ſometimes a thing grown, or cloſely adhering 
to another, as the Word is ſpoken, Coac. 230. of the white 
Saliva generated and adhering to the Tongue of the Patient; 
for if this ex:+49-irne ( Epigenema ) be thick, it indicates a Re- 
miſſion of the Fever the ſame Day. 

EPIGINOMENA, irh, · from it iron, to ſuc- 
ceed, to ſupervene, to be an Accretion or Acceſſion; are, 
agreeably to Galen. Comment. in Aph. 35. Lib. 6. thoſe Sym- 
ptoms which 3 ſucceed, or may — be ed, 
in the Progreſs of a Diſeaſe. But in Aph. 32. Sect. 8. Lib. 6. 
Epid. Foefius will have the T4 en:ye0ue to mean new Ac- 
ceſſions of ſome other Affection to Diſeaſes, which never hap- 
pens but in ſtubborn and malignant Diſorders, as Galen ſays, 
Com. ad Aph. 21. Lib. 7. where he ſays, that one Praxa- 
2 wrote a Volume on Epiginomena; and the whole 
ſeventh Book of the Aphoriſms is by ſome intituled, te rd 
tr1ywoule or, of Efiginomena,” or Acceſſions to Diſeaſes ; 
and of ſuch Acceſſions, Lib. te: wator, Hippocrates pro- 
nounces, that they are for the moſt part mortal. 

EPIGLOSSUM. A Name for the Laurus Alexandrina ; 


or Ruſcus, Latifolius, fructu folio infidente. © 
E GLO IS, 4 — 2 pigments ilage, in the 
of the Wind- 


Shape of a Tongue, which covers the Orifice 

pipe. See LARYNx. * | - 

' EPIGLOTTUM. The Name of an Inſtrument men- 
tion'd by Paracel ſus, for elevating the Eyelidds. EP1 


asg, the 


EPIGLOUTB, The ſuperior Part of the Buttock. 
EPIGONATI, earywerit, from dri, upon, and y/4rv, 2 
Knee. The Patella. Cas. 8 | 
- » EPIGONON.- The fame as EYIcVY EMA. bor 
EPIGOUNIDES. The Muſcles inſerted into the Knees. 
Ruffus E phe ur, L. 1. G. 16. "> 
PILAMPSIS, The ſame as Ectamesrs ; which fee. 
EPILENTIA; - A Name for the Epilepſy, in Paratelſus. | 
_ EPILEPSIA, zie, or ine, mA A, to 
ſeize, invade, or oppreſs. The Epilepſy, or Falling-ficknefs ; 
call'd, alſo, Comitialis Morbus. 
Among the ſeveral Calamities to which human Nature is 
ſubjected, none is more juſtly formidable, than that univerſal 
involuntary Concuffion, and violent Agitation, of the ex- 
ternal Parts, which is ied with a Suſpenſion both of 
the internal and external Senſes, and which we 
call an Epilepſy ;- for, during the Sbocks of this terrible 
Misfortune, the Body is not only variouſly diſtorted and de- 
form'd, but alſo the Mind, as it were, unhing'd, and depriv'd 
of its genuine Powers. The forbidding Aſpect of «par 
Patients, and the Violence of the Symptoms with which 
Diſorder is accompanied, ſeems to be the Reaſon why the An- 
tients diſtinguiſh'd this Diſeafe, by the pous Epithets, 
Great, Hereulean, "Divine, and Sacred. It is call'd Great, 
and Herculean, on account of its Violence; and becauſe it 
can hardly be conquer'd and remov'd by human Art. It is 
ſtyld Divine, either becauſe it is impiouſly ſuppos'd to be ſent 
from Heaven as A Curſe upon Earth; or becauſe its Cure eludes 
the greateſt Reach of human Art, and calls for an immediate 
Interpoſition of | Omnipotence. And, laſtly, it receives the 
Epithet, Sacred, becauſe it affects the Mind, the moſt noble 
and facred Part of a rational Creature. | 
But, waving Diſquiſitions of — as — define le, Epi- 
i an invo preternatural, y violent, con- 
wc oh Coca the nerveo-membranous, and conſe- 
quently of the muſcular Parts of the whole Body, attended 
with an Abolition-of- the Senſes, and drawing its in from 
a ſpaſmodic Stricture of the Membranes ſurrounding the Brain, 
the ſpinal Marrow, and-the'Nerves j by which means the ſub- 
tile nervous Fluid is copiouſly and impetuouſly convey'd into 
the Organs of Motion, but in a ſmaller tity, and with leſs 
Im ſity, into —7 — 1 whey =_ of Senſation, 
The Progreſs ptoms of this Diſo in differ- 
ent Patients : For CIT it ſeizes ſuddenly and Wendel. 
for which Reaſon it is, by the Greeks, call'd Eprlep/fia : 
t, more frequently, a certain Train of Symptoms precede, 
and indicate a —— of it. The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
mptoms are, a Wearineſs of the whole Body, an ve 
in of the Head, accompanied with a certain Perturbation of 


tients the Heart begins to palpitate 8 No — 
„ Kumbling 


| _ 
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tities of Urine evacuated, and the Joints rendered cold. 
Patients perceive a kind of cold Air, or Vapour, gradually 
aſcending from the Extremities to the Heat Brain: Some, 
kc : the * — this ag ne is call'd Morbus caducus, 
or the Falling-ſickneſfs, ſuddenly unexpected] down 
onus Greund y their Thumbs are ſo firm 7 Sr the 
Palms of their Hands,- that uncommon Force is 
their Extraction; their Eyes are ſo diſtorted and inverted, that 
no Part of them, except the White, can be ſeen; all Senſa- 
tion is ſo totally d, that the Patient can neither be 
rous'd and brought to himſelf by the ſhrilleſt Cries, the moſt 
ſtimulating Odours, not the ſmarteſt Pinching. A Froth burfts 
from the Mouth with a kind of hiffing Noiſe, the Tongue is 
lacerated by the Teeth, and the Joints are ſeiz'd with a violent 
Trembling and Succuſſion. But both the Convulſions and Pri- 
vations of the Senſes in Degree, as well as ies ; for 
ſometimes, inſtead of convulfive Motions, highly rigid 
be * all - Members of e to ſuch a Degre, 
; carcely any Force is capable of bending them; the 
Patient reſembles a firm and inflexible — of Wood. In 
Infants the Penis is erected, in young Men the Seed ejected, 
and the Urine frequently diſcharg'd to a conſiderable Diſtance. 
At laſt, theſe ptoms, ſotnetimes at a ſhorter, and ſome- 
times in a longer Interval, gradually remit, and go off z but the 
Patients Pen Pais, Liſtleſſneſa, Stuffing of the 
Head, and Wearineſ of the Joints. Among the Antients, 
Cælius Aurelianus and Areteents have been very diſtin in enu- 
merating the Signs, the concomitant Symptome, and 
the Conſequences, of this Diſorder. According to the former 
of theſe Au 74 There are two Species of Epi one 
66 28 ep and profound Sleep ; and the 
6 ing and iſtorting the Bod in various Manners : But the 
«© former of theſe is eſteem'd moſt” dangerous, ſince it ap- 


c proaches to the Nature of an A A Complicati 
„% and Mixture of theſe may produce a third Species; bor mb 
Fo at alicted with Diſtortions and Con- 
9 L. F : ; 


s ceiv'd within the Cranium, an uneaſy Senſation 


4  getful of 


<< different Species of the Diſorder y 
<< thing to its Cure. Thoſe who are inclin'd-to'this Diſord 
or juſt about to fall into it, are feiz'd with all the 
3s 8 attending the other Diſorders, which draw their 
«© Origin from a bad or injur'd State/of the ingen ſuch 
as a Stuffing of the Head, à Verti 


a Certain 
of 


«© put, an Immobility of the Eyes, a Ringi 

+ Dif of Hearing; a DimneG: of. Si 

<< — 3 

40 ; | 
ing the. Spots of Marble, and the Greets called 

„ Marmarygmata, and Marmarygme, oy like 

<< or flender Clouds, or ſmall fluttering Inſecta, ſuch as n 

„ dre perde d en r b beibes 

Patients obſerve (mall 

46 | i before their * The T » 

<< inflexible, à kind of ſub Motion Þ 

«« Teridons, and a Pain in the 


<< le. Theſe Signs are ſucceeded 
„ a continual — 


and un i » frightful 
0 or totall . — of 
« the Faces > org arte of the Penis without 
„ any manifeſt Cauſe, and a preternatural Inclination to Ve- 
Anery. Sometimes, alſo, the Seed 5 — 5 during Sleep, 
„ which the Greets call iug/ya#.; The Mind is anxious 
and uneaſy, prone to Anger on the ſlighteſt Occaſions, for- 
ircumſtances almoſt immediately before tranſ- 
„% ated, and ready to be clouded and overcaſt with the Im- 
«< preffions of Gloom and Melancholy. When the Diſorder 
„comes on, and has already ſeiz d the Patient, there is a 
«< Privation of the Senſes ; and in ſome Patients the Paroxyſm 
«< induces a perfect Immobility, accompanied with a Gaping 
« of the Mouth, a natural Paleneſs, a flow Reſpiration, 
« a large Pulſe, and a kind of fion reſembling an in- 
„ ſurmountable Drowſineſs. Other Patients have the Mem- 
«© bers of their Bodies twiſted and thrown into various ſubſul- 
40 ay Motions, whilſt, at the ſame time, their Countenance 
60 Eyes are ſtrangely diſtorted ; and this Diſtortion, ſomo- 
„ times continuing after the Paroxyſm, renders the Patients 
„ ſquint-ey'd. On the contrary, thoſe who are only ſeiz'd 
„% with a flight and gentle Paroxyſm, to retain their na- 
% tural Sight ; and the Acceſſion is ſucceeded by a Rattling in 
„the Throat, a Hiccup, a Redneſs of the Countenance, an 
„ Inflation of the Veins, and ſometimes. a Ceſſation of the 
„ Pulſe and Reſpiration. The Patient ſeems to be favour'd 
* with a kind of Reſpite at certain Interval, and the Eyclids 
<< remain immoveable. The Teeth ftrike' and 1 
other, and the T hanging out of the th, is fre- 
„ quently cut by the Vi of their Collifion. The 

„ cordia are drawn upwards, the 
** tarily diſcharg'd, and a 
Body, which, on this Oc , is ti 
Patients, during the Paroxyſm, emit a ki 

© inarticulate Sounds ; and its Remiſſion, 
* Froth from their Mouths and Noftrils, When the Pa- 
© roxyſm ceaſes, the Patient is entirely ignorant of ev 
thing that happen'd during it; he rolls on the Ground 
has his Countenance overcaſt with Horror 


then he begins to yawn, ftretch his 

« theſe, K — 
„whole Body has a and unſeemly Aſpect. 
„ alſo, remain turbid 


difordered, and the 
% Forehead diſtended and prominent. Some 
<< ſeem affected with an Alienation of Mind to 
«© that they know not thoſe they were acqua 
«« with, At other times, after the Paroxyſm is over, man 
the antecedent , above-enumerated, ſeize the 
„ tient ; ſuch as a Privation or Dimneſs of Sight, 
% ſets about any Buſineſs which requires a ſtooping 
« the „ looks at a Ship under Sail — WE 
2 


„% Wind, the _ Motion 
44 views an impetuous nt of Water, looks 
„ high Building, or the Eminence of a Rock, 
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Organs of 
Sometimes the Pa- 
| whereas at others 
returning at 
Inſtance, and at other 
or leſb ſeverely, 
Some by their reſtleſs 
g and other antecedent 
ſenſible of an ing * 
% Paroxylm; © 
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de Patoxyſm ; whereas others are inſtantaneouſly ſeiz'd, with- 
© out any previous Signs of their approaching Misfortune ; a 
<< Circumſtance in conſequence of which they are expos'd to 

s imminent Danger ; for — advertis d by _—_ a 
«6 Pit by certain Signs, provide againſt it, ing them- 
460 Gre? to Houſes, and — — where they may ſafely, 
ts. and without being expos'd, ſtruggle with the Shocks of their 
„ Calamity ; whereas others, wi being appris'd of their 
« a ing Fate, are, by falling in public Places, at once 
<c expos'd to the Eyes of the World, and additional Degrees 
Danger, which are not naturally connected with the Diſ- 
4% order. Some, for Inſtance, fall in Rivers, or the Sea, or 
4 are indecently'compel'd to diſcharge their Excrements in the 
« public Baths: After the Remiſſion of one Paroxyſm, the 
ee bi denouncing the A of another are thoſe by 
«« which the Ac of firſt were indicated, ſuch as 
« diſturb'd and diſorderly Sleep ; a Corruption of the Aliment 
«« without any. ſenſible Cauſe ; an Erection 1 * * 
4% out any apparent Reaſon; a preterna ropenſity to 
4 Venery 3 an Emiſſion of the Seed during Sleep, which the 
% Greeks call inuwegyor®-* a Propenſity to Anger, Dejection 
«« of Mind, and the other Signs before -enumerated ; as alſo 
4 $lowneſs and Reluctance to the Patient's uſual Buſineſs ; an 
<< oppreflive and drowſy-like Sadneſs of: Countenance, which 
«© is now diſcolour'd, and preternaturally inflated, ether 
ee with an unſcemly Aſpect of the Eyes, and a kind of down- 
* caſt Look; for the Patient cannot, without Difficulty, look 
„ upwards ; and, if he ſhould make an Attempt of this Kind, 
«« the State of his Eyes becomes ſo uneaſy, that he is forth- 
c with obliged to tutn them downwards. Upon every ſudden 
« Turning of his Head to any Side, he is ſeiz'd with a Vertigo, 
« a Trembling, a Torpor, a Contraction of his Fingers, and 
<< an uneaſy Senſation in his Legs, and in the Extremities of 
« his Feet and Hands. When we have not an Ws ar pes ty 
gaining that certain and irrefragable Knowledge of the Dif- 
t eaſe, which our being preſent at the Approach of a Paroxyſm 
«« would afford us, or when, in conſequence of Non-age, or 
«« any other Cauſe, the Patient cannot enumerate his Sym- 
«« ptoms, we may, from being inform'd of all or ſome of the 
4 above-mention'd Circumftances, prognoſticate a Paroxyſm, 
«« gueſſing as nearly as we can at the particular Time of its 
« Approach, ſince this Diſorder generally ſeizes the Patient 
at Ned and ſtated Intervals. Epilepſies are more frequently 
« incident to Children, eſpecially during Dentition, to Per- 
e ſons in the firſt Stages of Life, or of a middle Age, than to 
<«« thoſe pretty far advanced in Years. The Diſorder is alſo 
«© more ſevere u Infants, than upon Children farther ad- 
«« yanc'd, and older Perſons; ſince the weak and languid 
ac Strength of the former is more unequal to the Shocks of 
4c this violent Diſeaſe. In young Women this Diſorder is ge- 
c nerally carried off about the Time of Puberty, in conſe- 
«© quence of ſome happy Change of Temperament induced 7 
«« the Eruption of the Menſes, or the Birth of their firſt Child. 
« But, if this lucky Circumſtance ſhould not happen, the Dif- 
«« order generally laſts during the Patient's Life, unleſs by the 
long and vigorous Efforts of Nature, or the diligent Exhibi- 
« tion of powerful Medicines, it ſhould be happily routed and 
«« yanquiſh'd, gy 6 ſeize at all Seaſons of the Year, but 
«© moſt generally in the Spring. Women, in conſequence of 
«« a Suftocation of the Uterus, are frequently afflicted with 
«« Symptoms reſembling thoſe of an Epilepſy ; for they are, in 
s the ſame manner with an epileptic Patient, depriv'd of their 
4 Senſes ; and the only Circumſtance, which diſcriminates the 
4 one Diſorder from the other, is, that in a Suffocation of the 
4 Uterus, the Patient does not, towards the End of the Pa- 
« roxyſm, diſcharge a frothy Matter from the Mouth and 

«« Noſtrils.“ 
As this Account of the preceding, concomitant, and ſubſe- 
uent Symptoms of an Epilepſy, given by Cœlius Aurelianus, in 
fourth Chapter of his firſt Book of Chronical Diſeaſes, is 
ſo full and explicit, that ſcarce any thing can be added to it, we 
ſhall, without farther quoting Aretezs, or any other Author, 
eed to give the Sentiments of Hoffman, from whom the firſt 
art of this Article is taken. 

The ſms of this Diſogder, which, according to the 
Diverſity of their productive Cauſes, are longer or ſhorter, 
fewer or more frequent, generally return at ſtated Periods, on 
certain Days, for Inſtance, Hours, or even Months, about the 

and Quadratures of the Moon, eſpecially about the 
New and Full The Women are commonly ſeiz'd 
with them about the Returns of their monthly Evacuations ; 
and what deſerves our Attention is, that er frequen 
excited by the lighteſt, and, ſeemingly, moſt inconſidera 
Cauſes ;; ſuch as any ſudden Commotion of Mind, a Fright, a 
Sally of Paffion, the tumultuous Workings of ſudden Joy ; Me- 
ditation, or cloſe Application of Mind, intoxicating Liquors, 
exceſſive Heat or Cold, and the Uſe of V þ | 

Tu alſo to be remember'd, that no Period of Life is more 
ſubject to the Tyranny of this Diforder, than that of Infancy ; 
for which Reaſon tis, by ſome, call'd Aforbus Infantilis, and 


Puerilit, Hence, had r Banrtace ience, that the 
far greater Part, if not Half of the Children yearly cut -off, 
fall a Sacrifice to Convulſions, either excited by difficult Den- 
tition, or produc'd by violent Gripes of the Inteſtines ariſing 
from bad and corrupted Milk, or a Retention of the Meco- 
nium. And, that almoſt all the Diſeaſes incident to Children, 
whether of the acute, or chronical Kind, eſpecially when com- 
plicated with Worms, are generally attended with convulſive 
and epileptic Motions, is ſufficiently obvious ; as may appear in 
the Meaſles and Small-pox. ides, thoſe who are in the 
leaſt converſant in the Practice of Medicine, cannot fail to ob- 
ſerve, that this terrible Diſorder is more frequently incident 
to ſuch Patients as are of a ſpongious, ſoft, and ſucculent Habit, 
or of a delicate Make, both with reſpect to Body and Mind, 
than to thoſe who are bleſfs'd with a more hardy, vigorous, and 
robuſt Conſtitution. This is ſufficiently confirm'd by the Chil- 
dren of Country „Who, during the Ex n of the 
Small-pox, the Uſe of Milk, corrupted either by improper Ali- 
ments, or diſorderly Paſſions, or during the Eruption of their 
Teeth, are not, by far, ſo much ſubject to Epilepſies, as weak 
_ 22 Infants, delicately nurs'd and brought up in Towns 
ties, 
No Diſeaſe is more palpably hereditary, or more readily con- 


vey'd from Parents to Children, than an Epilepſy. Thus is to 


be accounted for from the Parents conveying to their Children 
ſuch a Texture and Diſpoſition of the nervous and membra- 
neous Parts, as is too delicate, and ſubjeR to anomalous and ir- 


regular Commotions. Nor are thoſe leſs expos'd to the At- 


tacks of this Diſorder, who either naturally, or in conſequence 
of an improper and erroneous Regimen, have the Misfortune to 
have weak and infirm Heads, who are ſubject to Coryzas, De- 


fluxions of the Eyes and Ears, Swellings of the Glands of the 
Neck, Achors, and ſcal'd Heads; or who, in the firſt Stages of 


2 have been frequently ſubject to Hæmorrhages from 
e Noſe. 

Theſe Things being premis'd, we now come to conſider the 
Cauſe and Seat of an Epilepſy, That the former of theſe is a 
certain Indiſpoſition of the Brain, is a Truth which no one 
has as yet call'd in Queſtion : But in what this Indiſpoſition 
conſiſts, or by what means it is produc'd, are, in my Opinion, 
Circumſtances which have not hitherto been ſufficiently ex- 
plain'd and accounted for. Thoſe who love to cloke their Ig- 
norance by a pretended Veneration for Religion, and Things 
ſacred, do not heſitate to call the Epilepſy, T3 cov, ſomething 
of divine Original, not refleing, in the mean time, that 
'tis far from being fair and equitable, to make God the imme- 
diate Cauſe of an Effect, becauſe it, perhaps, cannot be eaſil 
comprehended, or accounted for from known and inconteſta 
Principles. Others have recourſe to an intoxicating, narcotic, 
and ſtupefying Poiſon ; others to a peculiar and ſpecific Fer- 
ment ; others to an acrid Matter, ſtimulating the Nerves ; and 
others to a preternatural exploſive Force of the animal Spirits 
acting upon the muſcular and nervous Fibres ; whilſt others, 
neither deſirous nor capable of being underſtood,- aſcribe the 
Cauſe of this Diſorder to the Fury of Archeus ; and others, to 
a. certain tumultuous and confus'd Motion of the vital Principle, 
or rational Soul. But theſe are the idle Figments of that deſpi- 


cable Claſs of Phyſicians, who, inſtead of the real Cauſes of a 


Diſorder, are content with certain vague and unintelligible 
Names, which neither diſcover its Nature, nor account for its 
ſeveral Symptoms. T hoſe, on the contrary, who go more ra- 
tionally to work, and prefer ſuch Cauſes as are ſubjefted to 
their Senſes, before unphiloſophical, and even - unintelligible 
ConjeQures, generally give their Suffrage to the Opinion of 
Carolus Piſo ; who, as the true and genuine Cauſe of an Epi- 
lepſy, aſſigns a Collection of peccant Serum, which either ob- 
ſtructs the Pores of the Brain, or prevents the due and equable 
Influx of the animal Spirits to- thoſe Parts, into which, in a 
ſound and natural State, they ought to be convey'd. 

But we, ſatisfied only with phyſico- mechanical Cauſes, derive 
the Source of an Epilepſy from an undue and unnatural Motion 
and Circulation of the — through the Veſſels of the 
Brain; for, as, when there is a free and equable Circulation of a 
laudable Blood through the Veſſels of the Brain, and conſe- 
pay a due Secretion and Diſtribution of a ſpirituous Lymph 

rough the Nerves, all the animal Functions are regularly 
carried on ; ſo, on the contrary,: in every violent Diſorder of 
the Head, where Senſation, and voluntary Motion, are con- 
ſiderably injur'd, as in an Epilepſy they manifeſtly are, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that the Circulation of the Blood 
through the Head is not carried on in a free, natural, and unin- 


terrupted manner. This was long ago obſerv*d by Hippocrates, 
who, in his Book de Flatibus, uſes the follow in ords: 
„The Epilepſy is produced, when various Kinds of Obſtructions 


„happen in the Veins, and ſo intercept the Motion of the 
Blood, that in ſome Parts it ſtands ftill, enters others ſlowly, 
„ and others more quickly; and this undue and unequable 
«© Conveyance of the Blood of courſe affecta the whole Body. 
This Doctrine of Hippecrates, now the Circulation of the 
Blood, which is the principal Bafis and Foundation of Medi- 


Cine, 


E T1 
cine, e accounts for the Cauſe and Origin 


But — tion of the Blood od 
Brain is of a peculiar Nature, and differs from that carried on 


in the other Parts, we ſhall * a 3 — —— 15 


it, that this means, the ÆEtio 

te — and — Firſt, then, we muſt 
conſider, that, as ſoon as the Arteries enter the Head, they loſe 
their ſtronger Coat, and, conſiſting only of a thin Membrane, 
deſtitute of Senſation and Motion, are diſtributed through the 
internal cortical Subſtance both of the Cerebrum and Cerebel- 
lum, in order to ſeparate that ſpirituous Lymph, Which is ne- 
ce for the ſeveral Purpoſes. of Motion, and which, for 
that End, is convey'd. to the Nerves, and the nervous Mem- 
branes ; whilſt, at the ſame time, che. Blood left diſperſed. thro! 
the venous Sinuſes in the Dura Matar, is, by means of the 
jugular Veins, carried back to the Heart, the original Source 
of the circulating Motion of the. Fluids. We muſt alſo care- 
fully advert to the ſingular Structure of the Dura Mater, 
which is compoſed of a peculiar Apparatus of nervous and 
muſcular Fibres ; the latter of which are diſtributed both in 
direct and oblique Lines, and are found more incurvated and 
circular about the lateral Sinuſes 3, whereas the former, being 
nervous and fleſhy, are found to run like ſo many Columns or 
Pillars, from the one Side to the other of the three large 
Sinuſes, when diſſected, where we alſo obſerve oval Cellulæ, 
diſpoſed according to tho Direction of the Veins which enter 
. Theſe Fibres not only hinder the Sinuſes from being 

too much dilated by the influent Blood, but alſo, by producing 
a ſucceſſive and alternate Contraction in them, render the Pro- 
gs of the Blood to the jugular Veins more quick and expe- 
itious. The Office, on the other hand, of the Columns or 
Pillars, is, the better to attenuate and divide the returning 
Blood, which is ſomewhat thick, in vence of its being 
deſtitute of the ſubtile Lymph. And, laſtly, the oval Cellulz 
are like ſo many Valves, which hinder. the Blood, once diſ- 
charg'd, from returning into the ſame Veſle's. This peculiar 
and remarkably curious Structure of the venous Sinuſes ſuffi- 
ciently de rates, that, in order to promote the Circulation 
of the Blood to the Heart, they are furniſh'd with a. kind of 
ſyſtaltic and diaſtaltic Motion, not unlike to thoſe of the Arterics 
or Auricles of the Heart. TREES . 
. Beſides this peculiar Motion of the venous Sinuſes, there is 
alſo a tonic, or rather elaſtic, Motion to be aſcribed to the Dura 
Mater, and which is found in all the other nerveo-muſcular 
Parts of the Body, which are animated by an Influx of the 
nervous and arterial Fluids; for the dilatatory and contractile 
Motion of the Dura Mater, which covers, ſurrounds, and 
embraces, not only the Brain and Cerebellum, but alſo the 
ſpinal Marrow, and all the. Nerves. of the Body, contributes 
not a little, both to the Circulation of the Blood through the 
Head, and the better Secretion. of the ſpirituous Fluid undu- 
lating in the Nerves ; for when, by the Pulſation of the 
Arteries, this elaſtic Membrane of the Brain is elevated and 
expanded, the ſmall Cavities of the Nerves are by that means 
render'd more fit for receiving the ſubtile nervous Fluid. But 
when, after the Expanſion, of this Membrane, it, by its own 
Elaſticity, which is increaſed by the Aﬀfux of the arterial 
Blood from three conſiderable Ramifications, that is, the in- 
ternal and external Carotids, and from the vertebral „ As 
alſo. by the Influx of the nervous Fluid, again contracts itſelf, 
it in ſome meaſure compreſſes the , cortical Subſtance of 
the Brain; by which the fine nervous Fluid is the more 
effectually forced out of it, to the medullary Subſtance, and 
Beginnings of the Nerves. When, therefore, theſe reciprocal 
ſyſtaltic and diaſtaltic Motions of the Dura Mater, and its 
larger Sinuſes, are duly perform'd, the Circulation of the 
Blood through the Head, and the Functions depending upon it, 
are excellently carried on ; whereas, when theſe ſeveral Mo- 
tions are diſordered and irregular, very terrible Diſeaſes of the 
Head are produced. Theſe Things are more ary >= by 
Bagliui, who firſt introduced the Nature and Motion of the 


Solids into Pathology. Lib. 1. de Fibra Motrice, 
If therefore a thick Blood, or too large a tity of Blood, 
ſhould happen to ſtagnate in the Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, 


its ſyſtaltic Motion, and the Regreſs of the Blood to the Heart, 
depending upon it, is by that means eaſily hinder'd :; and hence 
there is in that Part ſo large a Congeſtion of Blood conveyed 
by the Arteries, that the y fine and ethereal Particles can 
no longer enter the ſmall Veſſels of the Brain and Nerves, but 
only ſuch Particles as are coarſe, aqueous, acreo-elaſtic, more 
— ve, and have a Tendency to produce an incredible 
Diſorder in the Powers of tion and Motion. By this 
Blood, alſo, ſtagnating in the Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, and 
jugular Veins, the Veſſels are too much dilated : Hence the 
nervous Fibres are compreſs'd, and a ſpaſmodic Stricture in- 
duced on the Dura Mater, which is a nervous Membrane; 
apd this ſpaſmodic Stricture is the immediate and principal 
uſe of an Epilepſy z for it is of ſuch a Nature, as to com- 
preſs too violently the ſmall arterial Veſſels of the Pia Mater, 


the Head and 
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and the cortical Subſtance. of the Brain: Hence, witdout the 
Influence of the Will, che ſubtile Fluid contain d in them is 
copiouſly, and with a Impetus, forc'd into the Brain, and 
Cavities of the Neryts. But s according to the Opinion 
of almoſt all Anatomiſts, the Dura Hater ts the Root and 
Soutce of all the Membranes, it muſt neceſſarily have a near 
ConneQian with them, and a mutual cation. of irre- 
- and. inordinate Motions. But becauſe, by this ſpaſmodic 
of the Dura Mater, the Nerves fubſervient to Sen- 
ſation are ſo conſtricted, as almoſt totally to-intercept the Influx 
of the nervous Fluid, by | this means it happens, that in a 
perfe& Epilepſy there is a Ceſlation of all the Senfes both in- 
ternal and external ; on the contrary, the Influx. of the fine 
and / highly moveable nervous Fluid into the Parts ſubſervient-to 
Motion is render'd. ſtronger, and more violent 3 and bence 
afiſes that terrible Diſtention, Contraction, Succuſſion, and 
Agitation of the Joints..and Muſcles. Beſides, tis certain, 
that the eighth Pair of Nerves, call'd alſo. the Par vagum, diſ- 
tributes its Branches to the principal Viſcera, * 
Parts, ſubſervient to the bv of, Senſation and Motion 5 
into which Branches whilſt the nervous Fluid flows with a 
more violent Impetus, theſe Parts are, under the Paroxyſm, 
drawn into Conſent, and partake of | the rnatural and 
violent Commotions. Hence the Heart is ſetz'd with a Palpi- 
tation the Pulſe becomes quick and unequal ; Reſpiration is 
laborious, and accompanied with a Stertor ; Saliva is diſcharged 
from the Mouth; the Patient loſes the Uſe of his Speech; and 
Rumblings and Murmurs are perceived in the Inteſtines. | 

From what has been ſaid, tis ſufficiently obvious, that the 
immediate, Cauſe of 2 is a Stricture of that Mem- 
brane which ſurrounds ain, the ſpinal Marrow, and the 
Nerves. But as the more remote and — Cauſes which 
induce this Stricture, and render the Circulation of the Hu- 
mours through the Head and Brain diſorderly and irregular, are 
very various, ſo there ariſe hence different Species and Deno- 
minations of epileptic Fits, Hence we are enabled to compre- 
bend the Difference between an idiopathic and ſymptomatic 
Epilepſy ; for, when the Cauſes are lodg'd within the Brain 
itſelf, it is call'd an idiopathic Epilepſy 3. whereas, When its 
Cauſes ariſe from any Fault of other Parts transfer d to the 
Head, it is call'd a ſymptomatic Epilepſy, 

An Epilepſy of the idiopathic Kind moſt frequently atiſes 
from external Violence ; for tis well known by Phyſicians and 
Surgeons, that violent, and ſometimes mortal, Epilepſies are 
brought, on by ſevere Wounds, Fractures, Blows, and Depreſ- 
ſions of the Cranium. Theſe are 8 preceded. by a Pain 
of the Head, and a Torpor of the Senſes ; and, after the 
Patient's Death, either corrupted Blood or Scrum is found 
ſtagnating between the Dura and the Pia Mater, or between 
the Cranjum and the Dura Mater 3 or Splinters are found 


impacted in the Dura Mater. It alſo frequently happens, 
that a Chronical Epileply, returning at certain ſtated Periods, is 
excited by acute 


ny Protuberances, ariſing internally in the 

Baſis of the Cranium, and ſometimes in the lateral or falci- 

form Sinus. Though this Species of Epilepſy is abſolutely in- 

curable, Lay prudent Meaſures the Brain may be ſo diſpos'd, 

and put into ſuch a State and Condition, that its Prefſure on 

— —. may not be ſo great as to produce an Epi- 
tic Fit, 

Ae the Couſin of os jel thic and mortal Epi we 
may juſtly reckon an ObfiruRtion of the jugular Nag . of 
the Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, eſpecially of the falciſorm 
Sinus, ariſing from a viſcid Blood, or I bote Concretions. 
Three Inſtances of this K ind have occur'd to me in the Courſe 
of my Experience; and many more may be ſeen in Bonetus's 
Sepulchretum Anatomicum. Of this Kind alſo is the Caſe 
related by Sponius, in Aphor. Lib. 2. 19. in which the Patient 
firſt became drowſy, then epileptic, and then died, Upon 

ning his Cranium, the various Ramifications of the jugular 

eins were found fo obſtructed with a viſcid and tartareous 
Matter, that they ſeem'd, as it were, to be ſtuff' d with 
Plaiſter, Beſides, there was a certain Quantity of Blood ex- 
travaſated in the Ventricles of the Brain, When, alſo, an Epi- 
lepſy is complicated with acute Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as 
a Phrenitis, or with thoſe of a chronical Nature, ſuch as Mad- 
neſs and Melancholy, thoſe InfarRions of the Veſſels, by 2 
thick Blood, are found in the Patients after Death. But this 
Species of Epilepſy is, in my Opinion, juſtly to be eſteem d of 
the idiopathic Kind. . a e "4 Lie. 

Beſides, the, Paſſions of the Mind, eſpecially Anger and 
Dread, contribute very conſiderably: to the ProduQtion- of an 
idiopathic Epilepſy ; for theſe act immediately and directly on the 
nervous and ry he Parts of the Body, either by conſtrict- 
ing them too powerfully, or dilating them preternaturally by 
which means they diſturb all the Motions ſubſervient to the Pre- 
ſervation of Life and Health. But tis pretty ſurpriſing, that vio- 
lent Paſſions of the Mind ſhould alſo convey their Influence to the 
fluid Parts of the Body. This is ſufficiently, obvious from the In- 
ſtanceof Nurſes, who, be 2 rut ve the Breaſt to Children, 
immediately after an exceſſive Fit of P or Dread, 8 
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render them epileptic by that very means. is alſo no un- 
common thi * Children, whoſe Mothers, when pregnant 
with them, indulg'd themſelves in the moſt violent Commo- 
tions of Mind, to become ſubje& to _— Fits in their 
Infancy. Among practical Authors, Inftances every-where 
occur, of ſome Perſons, who, by the Dread and Terror excited 

the Aſpect of epileptic Patients, have been ſeiz'd with the 
like Di 1 wy wy be car by rages ae 6g 
Inſtances, that a ſtrong Propenſity to Venery, ariſing from a 
ö fpprſſed from a Principle of 
Chaſtity, has brought on an Epilepſy+ Tis alſo certain, that 
Women, otherwiſe chaſte and modeſt, have been ſeized with 
this Misfortune, in conſequence of a ſtrong and ardent Love; 
in which Caſe, Matriage is the ſureft and moſt effectual Re- 
medy, both with a prophylaQtic and curative Intention. 

In cachectic and hypochondriacal Patients, or thoſe whofe 
Stomach and Inteſtines are diſtended with Flatulences, ſpaſmo- 
dically conſtricted, or have their periſtaltic Motions, together 
with their Secretions and Excretions, impair'd and injur'd, an 
Epilepſy frequently ariſes from a too copious and impetuous 
Tranſlation of an impure and ſerous Blood to the Head; for 
when we inquire into the antecedent Cauſes, not only of an 
Epilepſy, but alſo of all violent and inveterate Diſorders of the 
Brain, we generally find the Patients labouring under them, to 
be either hypochondriacal, ſubje& to the Hzmorrhoids, melan- 
cholic, or cachectic; for tis certain, both from Experience, 
and the Obſervations of good Authors, that the Evacuations by 
the hamorrhoidal Veins in Men, and the Menſes in Women, 
when either too ſcanty or immoderate, lay a Foundation for 
this Diſorder z in which Caſe, it is juſtly call'd a ſymptomatic 
Epilepſy, either of the ſerous, hypochondriac, or cache&tic Kind; 
and, like other Diſorders ariſing from Spaſms of the Prime 
Via, returns at certain fixed and ſtated Periods. | 

But this ies of ſymptomatic Epilepſy ariſes not only 
from a large Quantity of viſcid Blood or Serum ſtagnating in 
the Veſſels, obſtructing them, and by that means preventing 
the due Circulation of the Humours z but alſo from an impure, 
acrid, and cauſtic Matter, convey'd to the Dura Mater, by 
means of the ſerous arterial Blood, and ſtimulating the nervous 
Fibres, and adjacent Parts, to ſpaſmodic Conftrictions. This 
Accident happens in chronical as well as acute Diſorders. Lis 
well known, that ſuch an acrid and corrupted Serum, firmly 
adhering to the Dura Mater, in exanthematous and petechial 
Fevers, Small-pox, Meaſles, and purple Fever, either before 
the Eruption of the Spots, or upon rheir Retroceſſion, fre- 

ently induces an Epilepſy, which is generally fatal. 

is alſo confirm'd, by numberleſs Obſervations, that an 

ilepſy may be ' Ig a by conſolidating old and inveterate 
repeing 


cers, Itch, cutaneous Eruptions, Achors, and 
ſcal'd Heads, fince, by ſuch a prepoſterous Practice, the vitious 
and peccant Matter is driven inwards. 

e is alſo another Species of Epilepſy, call'd Sympa- 
thetic, and which ariſes from violent Pains and Spaſms of other 
nervous Parts, propagated and conveyed to the Dura Mater, 
in conſequence of 4 Conſent between the latter and the 
former; for Children are frequently ſeized with an Epilepſy 
on account of a difficult Dentition; and ſevere Tooth-achs, 
in tender and delicate Patients, ſometimes bring on Epilepſies. 
*Tis alſo well known, that Epilepſies are ſometimes produced 
by violent Spaſms of the Stomach, eſpecially ſuch as are excited 
by cauſtic Poiſons, the imprudent Uſe of Emetics and Pur- 
gatives, or immoderate Anger; for the Cauſe of ſuch a peri- 
odic and chronical Epilepſy is often ſeated in the Stomach or 
Duodenum, in which the Bile and Saliva, being corrupted by 
a preternatural Fermentation, are, at ſtated Periods, thrown 
into violent Commotions, and excite, firſt, a Cardialgia, attended 
with Faintings, and then by Conſent an Epilepſy ; which, in 
this Caſe, is generally habitual to the Patient. That an Epi- 
lepſy may alſo accompany violent Pains and Spaſms of the 
Deum or Colon, is ſufficiently certain from the Caſe of ſuck- 
ing Children, who are Ry afflicted with this Misfortune, 
in conſequence of an acid and corrupted Milk, which cor- 
rodes the Membranes of their Inteſtines, and tinges their 
Excrements with a greeniſh Colour. Beſides, there are a great 
many Inſtances of Epilepſies produced, even in Perſons well 
advanced in Years, by the Pains ariſing from Stones ſticking in 
the Ureters, or Entrance of the er ; and this ies of 
the Diſorder may be juſtly call'd a nephritic Epilepſy. In 
Child-bed Women alſo, in conſequence of ſome Fault of the 
Uterus, or a Retention of the Lochia, and, in others, on 
account of a Defect in the Menſes, firſt, violent 
of the Inteſtines, and adjacent Parts, are obſerv'd to happen; 
and then an Epilepſy, which is diſtinguiſh'd from the other 
Species of this iforder by the Epithet Zh/feric. Nothing is 
alſo more common than the ProduQtion of an Epilepſy, accom- 
panied with terrible Diſtortions, eſpecially in Children, by Worms 
either corroding the nervous Coats of the Inteſtines, or, if dead, 
ſtimulating them by their ſubtile and putrid Exhalations. This 


Species may, for the ſake of Diſtinction, be call'd the ver- 
minous Epilepſy. Beſides, that the Diſorder of which we 
wb I 
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now treat, may be the Bite of a mad is 
—_ — om the —— of 2 


Among the more remote and 2 Cauſes of an Epi- 
lepſy, we may almoſt reckon every thing which has a Tendency 
to impair the Strength and Tone of the nervous and mem- 
branous Fibres, or weaken the elaſtic Force of the Veſſels ; 
for, though the immediate and formal Cauſe of an Epilepſy con- 
ſifts rather in a ſpaſmodie Stricture, than a Privation of Tone 
in the Parts, yet, ſince, by the Laws of Motion peculiar to 
the human Body, Conſtrictions and Spaſms are ſucceeded by a 
Privation of Tone in the Parts, and a ſubſequent Congeſtion 
of Humours ; and this Congeſtion is again productive of Spaſms ; 
'tis not to be wonder'd at, if ſuch Cauſes, as impair and di- 
miniſh the Tone and Strength of the Parts, ſhould greatly 
contribute to the Production of ſpaſmodic Striftures, and the 
more frequent Returns of the Paroxyſms. Among the Cauſes 
of this Kind, we may reckon, among the Non-naturals, a vapid 
Air, eſpecially impregnated-with the noxious Steam of Coals ; 
ſleeping in low and too cloſe Chambers ; uſing ſuch Aliments 
as generate Flatulences, 'and ſtuff the Head with Vapours ; 
ſuch as all the Species of Garlicks, Onions, aud Smallage, 
Summer Fruits, and all ſweet fermentable Subſtances ; the 
immoderate Uſe of Wines; eſpecially ſuch whoſe Fermentation 
is not finiſh'd, or which are impregnated with the Steam of 
Sulphur ; the Drinking of thick Ales, ſtrongly hopt, and 
eſpecially to ſuch Exceſs, as to produce Intoxication and Cra- 
pulas. Among the medicinal Subſtances, Narcotics, Opiates, 
and ſtrong- ſcented Subſtances, contribute conſiderably to the 
Production of this Diſorder. To theſe we may, alſo, add immo- 
derate Hæmorr „whether from the Noſe, the Veſſels of 
the Uterus, or the Anus, fince theſe remarkably impair the 
Strength of the Parts, and conſequently fill the Bod with a 
large Quantity of ſerous and recrementitious Particles. An 
immoderate Uſe of Venery in the firſt Stages of Life, long- 
continued Sadneſs, cloſe Study, an intenſe Application of the 
Mind to ſerious and important Subjects, greatly contribute to 
the Production of this Diſorder, in conſequence of the Weak- 
neſs they induce on the nervous Syſtem. I remember to have 
ſeen a young Man, who, upon fatiguing his Genius or Me- 
mory too much, was forthwith ſeized with a kind of flight 
Epilepſy, a Palpitation of the Heart, a Diſtraction and E 7 
of the Spirits; whereas he was always in an eaſy and healthy 
State, when he did not apply to his Studies, 

But, waving any farther Inveſtigation of the Cauſes, we now 
come to conlider the P ſtics of an Epilepſy, Tis, there- 
fore, confirm'd by the Experience of Hh; es, as related 
in the twenty-cighth Aphoriſm of the third Section, that in 
Boys this Diſeaſe is determin'd about the ſeventh Year of their 
Age ; or about the fourteenth, or ſeventeenth, which are the 
Years of Puberty ; and in Girls about the Eruption of their 
Menſes, which is the fourteenth Year of their Age, and pro- 
ductive of a very conſiderable Change in the animal ¶ co- 
nomy. Th alſo certain, from various Obſervations, that 
chronical Epilepſies have been ſpontaneouſly cur'd, not only 
by a Change of Age, but alſo by a of Places, Diet, 
and Regimen, without the Aﬀiſtance of Medicines or Phy- 
ſicians. Thus Hi ter, in Aph, 45. Sect. 2. juſtly obſerves, 
that, if young Perſons are freed from the Epilepſy, it depends 

incipally upon the Change of Air, Climates, and Regimen. 

t alſo ha that, upon the Approach of a quartan Fever, 
convulſive and epileptic Fits, as well as ſome other terrible 
Diſorders, are totally removed, as Wy has juſtly ob- 

ſerved in Ap. 70. Se. 4. as alſo in Epidem. Lib. 6. Sect. 16. 
for, when intermittent Fevers are duly managed, they free 
the Body from its Load of peccant Humours, and render it 
more pure and dry ; which Effect ought alſo to be produced 
by proper and well-choſen Remedies. Tis alſo well known, 
that by an Eruption of the Itch, Ulcers, and Exanthemata, as 
alſo of the Meaſles, Small-pox, and purple Fever, the Epi- 
lepſy remits, and is ſometimes totally removed. All Hopes of 
Cure are not, therefore, to be laid aſide, when the Diſorder is not 
inveterate, when its Fits are not long, when it is not here- 
ditary, and when the Patient is but very young ; or when ic 
ariſes from a Fault of the Prime Vie, Worms, a bad Re- 
imen, or an ill-cur'd ſubcutaneous Diſorder. Neither is the 
re to be deſpair'd of, if the Degree of the Epilepſy is bur 
flight ; if the Patient is previouſly ſenſible of an approaching 
Fit, by a Cold which riſes gradually from his Feet to his Back, 
Præcordia, and Head, and when it is preceded by Uneaſineſs, 
Loſs of Strength, and a Propenſity to vomit ; or when, under 
the Paroxyſin, the Senſes are not entirely aboliſhed, but only im- 
pair'd j or, laſtly, when the Diſorder ſeizes in the Night-time, 
without the Clenching of the Thumbs. 

On the contrary, tis certain from Experience, that an 
— Epilepſy, though treated with the moſt proper and 
beſt· choſen Remedies, is very difficult to be cured ; nor is there 
a ſmall Difficulty to be ſurmounted in the Cure of an Epil 
which is habitual and chronical, which has laſted for many 


Years, and by long and frequent Paroxyſms pid: 
| 7 
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Body, and, as it were, chang'd the Conformation of the 
Veda. and Membranes of the 
minates leſs happily, which is not remov'd about the | 
Puberty ; or, in Women, about the Eruption of the Menſes ; 
as alſo that which appears after theſe Years, or even after the 
twenty-firſt Year of the Patient's Age ; for then it, for the 
moſt part, diſcovers ſome hereditary Taint. Thus Hippocrates, 
in his Book de Morbo Sacro, informs us, „that few Patients, 
« after the twenty-firſt Year of their Age, are ſeized with an 
« Epilepſy, unleſs that Misfortune ſhould happen to be here- 
« ditary to them.” is a bad Sign, when the Paroxyſms 
come more frequent than uſual; for, by this means, the ani- 
mal Functions are often ſo deſtroy d, that the Memory, Genius, 
and Judgment, are not only impair'd, but alſo Stupidity and 
Folly produc'd. *Tis a bad Sign, when an Epilepſy terminates 
in Blindneſs, Folly, or Loſs of Memory; but tis abſolutely 
fatal and mortal, when it terminates in a Palſy, or degenerates 
into an Apoplexy. And, upon diſſecting Patients who have 
died in this manner, Blood, or more frequently Serum, is 
found extravaſated and corrupted in the Ventricles, or Baſe of 
the Brain. But this Circumſtance is falſely aſſign'd as the 
Cauſe of the Epilepſy. There are but faint Hopes to be enter- 
tain'd of the Patient's Recovery, when, in the Height of an 
acute Fever, a Phrenitis, Petechize, Meaſles, or Small-pox, he 
is ſeized with epileptic Fits. Nor are the Epilepſies of Chil- 
dren, ariſing from difficult Dentition, or Gripes of the In- 
teſtines, free from Danger, when they afflict the Patient with- 
out Intermiſſion. Nor is it an * — Thing for an 
hereditary, idiopathic, and inveterate Epilepſy, to degenerate 
into Me Ser a Madneſs, and Folly ; eſpecially if the Pa- 
tient uſes an improper Regimen, or indulges himſelf in the 
exorbitant Tranſpbrts of Paſſion. 


In attempting the Cure of the Epilepſy, our firſt Intention 
muſt be to correct, and expel from the Body, the remote 
material Cauſes of the Diſorder. Secondly, we muſt endea- 
vour to mitigate and allay the violent Spaſms of the Dura 
Mater, and nervous Parts. This laſt Intention is principally 
anſwered by Medicines of two Kinds ; that is, br ok of a 
ſedative, and thoſe of a corroborative Nature. The former 
check and allay the fierce and impetuous Motions of the Fluids; 
whereas the latter excellently contribute, not- only to remove 
the Weakneſs, and Want of Tone, left by the Violence of 
the Spaſms, and which lay a Foundation for future Paroxyſms ; 
but alſo to teſtbre the due Tone, and natural Elaſticity, of the 
Parts, SA on. 7 | | 
Sedative Medicines are fuch as; by their Steams and Exha- 
lations of a mild ſulphureous Nature, check the exorbitant 
Motions of the nervous Fluid. Of this Kind, in the vegetable 
Kirigdom, are Herbs and Flowets moderately fragrant, and 
Waters diftilled from them; ſtich as the Waters of Meadow- 
ſweet, Baum, Sage, Baſilicon, Cos Lilies, of the Val- 
ley, white Lilies, Roſes, Limes, Egyptian-thorn, * 
Orange · flowers, Citron- flowers, the Roots of Piony and Va- 
lerian; as alſo, the Waters diſtilled from the Stones of Cherries, 
Peaches, and Prunes. To this Claſs, alſo; belong Saffron, 
Poppy-flowers in form of an Extract, the Seeds of Club · moſs, 
white Poppies; and, among aromatic Subſtances, Nut- 
megs. In the Animal Kingdom, the moſt celebrated Medicines 
of the antiepileptic Kind, ate ſuch as prove highly friendly 
to the Nerves, by certain ſubtile, temperate, and ſulphureous 
Exhalations. Of this Kind, among the harder Subſtances, are 
the Shavings of the Teeth of the Sea-horſe, of Ivory, Hartſhorn, 
the Bone found in the Head of the Sea-cow, called Manati, 
the true Unicorn, the human Cranium, and the Ancle- bone 
of the Hare ; but theſe muſt be recent, otherwiſe they will 
be of little Efficacy. To this Claſs, alſo, belong Preparations 
of the Viſcera, and ſofter Parts, of Animals, moderately dried, 
and reduced to a Powder. Of this Kind are Earth-worms, 
Caſtor, human Secundines, the Blood of a healthy Perſon 
moderately dried, the Hearts and Livers of Frogs and Moles, 
the Powder of Swallows, and, eſpecially, the Foetus of a 
Hare cut out of its Mother's Belly, and dried. Theſe Sub- 
ſtances, by their grateful ſulphureous Exhalations, have a happy 
Influence on the nervous Parts, and check their exorbitant and 
irregular Motions. Among chymical Medicines, T can, from 
Experience, recommend, abovg- all others, the Spiritus Nitri 
Dulcis, duly prepared; or, rather, the Anodyne Mineral 


Liquor. | 

heſe are the princi redients of the ſpecific anti- 
.epileptic Powders, es ** oo with 
Abſorbents. Among the celebrated Powders of this 1 
the Draco Figens, which Dolæur, in his Encyc lop. # 
- affirms he has found ſucceſsful in a thouſand Inftances, deferves 
eur Regard and Attention. It is prepared thus: by 


| Take of Nutmegs, a Dram and an half ; of the Ales of 
| Moles, two Drams ; three Ancle-bones of the Hare; of 
= ES rh of Carduus Benedictus, four Scruples 3 of 
F OL, x 


rain. But that Epilepſy of | 
ears 


* wo > 1 
Elk's Hoof, white Amber, Miſleto, each two Scruples 
and an half ; of prepared Pearls, one Dram ; of cal- 
cined Hartſhorn, half a Dram ; of the true Unicorn, 
one Scruple ; of human Cranium, three Drams ; of 


| Piony-ſeeds, one Dram and an half 3 of candy, 
two Ounces ; and of Leaf- a ſufficient ( tity : 
Make into a fine Powder; the Doſe of which may be 
half a Dram, or four Scruples. . | 


The Pulvis Epilepticus Anodynus of Dr. WWeiſmant, « Ph - 
fician of — is thought to be dee a no lefs 2 
cacy; and is prepared in the 2 0 


Take of uncalcin'd Elk's Horn, Shavings of Elk's Hoof, 
Tooth of the Sea-horſe, the true Unicorn, the Lapis Ma- 
nati | a Bone found in the Head of the Sea-cow ]. red 

„white Amber, common 28 Emerald - tone, 

Powder of Earth-worms, the Spines of Eel-pouts, the Sul- 
pbur vegetabile Corallinum, or the Seeds of Club-moſs, 
and oriental Pearls, each one Dram; of native Cinnabar 
two Drams ; of the Theriaca cceleſtis, one Scruple ; an 
of the Powder of Caſtor, half a Scruple : Reduce all to a 
Powder ; a Doſe of which is to be exhibited, either in 
the Water of Lime-flowers, Lilies of the Valley, black 
Cherries, Piony, Swallows with Caſtor, or the Aqua 
Epileptica of jut. 


I frequently, ſays Hoffman, preſcribe an antiepileptic Specific, 
much of the ages Nature ; by -means of which, if 40 and 
regularly uſed, I have ſeen ſingularly happy Effects produced 
in chronical Epilepſies. 

Among the antiepileptic Corroboratives, the moſt efficacious 
of the vegetable Kind ate the Flowers of Lavender and Spike ; 
the Herbs Baum, Roſemary, Rue, and Marjoram ; Amber, 
Aloes-wood, yellow Sanders, Cardamoms, and Cloves ; toge· 
ther with the Oils, Eſſences, Decoctions, Balſams, and Lini- 
ments, prepared from them. Among compound Medicines, 
the Aqua Epileptita of Langius, the Water of Swallows, the 
Balſam of Life, and ſome others of a like Nature, But in 
Epilepſies Ambergriſe is preferable to all other antiepileptic 

edicines, both on account of its ſedative and corroborating 
Qualities, The Spirit of Hartſhorn, or of Ivory, either ſimp 
or ſuccinated z the Spiritus Buſſii; and the Oil or Hartſhorn, 
or of Ivory, reduced to the greateſt Purity by Rectifications, 
are, alſo, . ſingularly efficacious. Decoctions of the Woods, 
— Guaiacum, Saſlafras; and Sanders, are far from bein 
deſpicable Remedies, in Caſes of this Nature, on account 
the reſinous Principle they contain. The Uſe of theſe, in epi- 
leptic Diſorders, was long ago celebrated among Practitioners. 

hus Alphonſus Ferrius achinus inform us, that they have 
known many epileptic Patients cured by taking fix or eight 
Ounces of the Decoction of Guaiacum, twice a Day; uſing, 
at the ſame time, a weaker Decoction of the ſame for ordinary 
Drink: And theſe Decoctions are ſtill more efficacious, if Piony- 
root, or- any other antiepileptic Specifics, are added to them, 
The Uſe 1 them, according to theſe Authors, is to be per- 
ſiſted in for thirty of forty Days, adding a few Drops of 
Spirit of Vitriol to each Dofe; . - _ - geo? 
Medicines which are calculated for ſtrengthening the Nerves, 
and reſtoring the Tone of the Parts, are, alſo, of ſingular 
Service, when applied externally. Thus, Powders prepared of 
the Herb Marjoram, the Flowers of Lilies of the Valley, 
and Spike, Marum, Amber, Powder of Cloves, Benjamin, 
and Nutmeg, I have often found, ſays man, to be of ſin- 
ular Service; ſince, beſides their nervous Quality, they alſo 
incide the thick and viſcid Humours, Hence the Snufing them 
up the Noſtrils excellently contributes to the Colliquation of the 
tenacious Phlegm. The Medicines above-mentioned, eſpecially 
in Habits abounding with Serum, or ſuch as ate inclined to 4 
Cachexy, and in Chronfcal Epilepſies, are, if oy and pro- 
perly exhibited, of ſingular Efficacy; both for the Pu; of 


9 


revention and Cure. 5 1995 

But, before they are exhibited, it is neceſſary the material 
Cauſes porting the Diſorder mould, as much as ble, 
be removed. For this Reaſon, if the Epilepſy proceeds from a 
Collection of Blood, ſtagnating and pent up in the Veſſels and 
Membranes of the Brain; * if, ” this means, the Veſlels 
are rendered turgid with Bod; or that Fluid too impetuouſly 
conv to the Head, which frequently happens in hypochon- 
driac and melancholic Patients, as alſo in Women who are 
cither -pr t or hyſteric ; then VeneſeQtions; and Reyul- 
ſions of the Blood from the Head, eſpecially oy opening the 
Veins of the Ancles ; as alſo the Application of Leeches fo the 
Veins of the Anus, are pt only uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary. 
In this Piece of P the moſt ſkilful, both of the antient 
and modern Phyſicians, agree; among whom'the Reader may 
conſult Galen, de Curatione per Sanguinis Mifſionem; Hierany- 
mus Mercurialis, Zacutus Lifftanus, Lib. 1. de Medi Princip. 


His. hg > er, " Schinkius, Lib. 1. Obſ, 3.  Rhod 
Un. 1: _ 64; 05: u alſo Sylvaticus, Cent. 1. * 
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who, fot the ſake of Revulſion and Derivation, orders fout 
Ounces of Blood to be taken, twice a Month, from the Veins 
of the Anus. Sometimes it isz alſo, proper to open the exter- 
nal Jugular Veins, in order to procure a freer Diſcharge and 
tion to the Blood, ſtagnating in the Sinuſes of the Dura 
ter. Thus, in the "Sr obrmerides Nat, curioſ. Dec. 1. 
An. 1. On: 244. we have an Inſtance of an Epilepſy cured by 
opening the jugular Veins. Nor is it an uſeleſs Piece of Pra- 
Qice to apply Cuppings, with Scarification, to the Neck, and 
Parts contiguous to the Head ; provided, if there is too large a 
uantity of Blood in the Veſſels, it is previouſly drawn to the 
inferior Parts by Veneſection. | 

But a quite different Method of Cure becomes proper and 
requiſite, when the Diſorder ariſes from an impure Serum lodg'd 
in the Veſſels and Membranes of the Head, which frequently 
happens in cacheQic and ſcorbutic Patients, by a tepoſterous 
Cure of axdematous Tumors of the Feet, by a too ſpeedy Con- 
ſolidation of old Ulcers or Fontanels, by a Repulſion of the 
Itch, or ſcal'd Head, or by an imprudent Cutting of the Hairs 
in that Diſorder called the Plica Polonica. In this Caſe, the 
moſt important Intention of Cure conſiſts in the Diſcuſſion, 

vacuation, and Derivation of the —_— Serum to other 
| With this View, beſides thoſe Medicines which evacu- 
ate Serum by Stool, and purify the corrupted Humours, the 
Antients, as well as the Moderns, have, for eliminating the 
- vitious Matters, recommended Setons, Fontanels, Cauteries, 
and Veſicatories. See Hippocrates, de Morbo Sacro, Tul- 
Pius, Lib. 1. Cap. 8. Thus, by Victor Trincavelius, we are 
informed, that a Man, of fifty Years of Age, was cured of 
an Epilepſy by the Eruption of filthy and malignant Eruptions 
over all his Body. And Willis, in the third Chapter of his 
Book, De Merb. Convulſivis, informs us, that an epileptic 
Girl, falling headlong into the Fire, and, by that means, hav- 
ing her Head accidentally cauterized, was free from her Diſ- 
order, ſo long as the Ulcers, remaining uncured, diſcharged a 
Sanies ; but that the Epilepſy returned, when theſe were con- 
ſolidated. 

When, in conſequence of an Indulgence in violent Paſſions, 
eſpecially Anger, an acrid, bilious, cauſtic, and volatile Acri- 
mony, conveyed from the Prime Viz to the nervous Syſtem, 

roduces an Epilepſy ; beſides the Powders proper for correct- 
E and qualitying this Acrimony, Whey, as alſo temperate 
mineral Waters, uſed for ſome Months, in Conjunction with 
a proper Regimen, are of very ſingular Service. Acidulated 
Medicines are alſo highly efficacious in this Diſorder ; ſuch as 
the Philoſophic Spirit of Vitriol, or the Spirit of Nitre well 
reQtified, reduced into the Form of a TLincture, with Flowers 
of the wild Poppy and Piony, and exhibited with large Quan- 
tities of temperating, diluting, and antiſpaſmodic Waters. 
Common Spring-water, or pure Rain-water, liberally drank, 
are, alſo, of ſome Service in theſe Diſorders in the Head; 
fince, beſides their temperating Quality, and their Power of 
diluting the Acrimony of the Humours, they alſo reſtore 
Strength, and a due Tone, to the weakened and relaxed Parts. 

When an Epilepſy ariſes from an Exceſs of Pain, from a 
Stone, for Inſtance, lodged in any of the Ureters, a violent 
"Cooth-ach, a Pain of the Ear, Spaſms of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines ; in theſe Caſes Clyſters of pure Oil, that of ſweet 
Almonds, for Example, are to be inje ed; after which, if the 
Patient is plethoric, Veneſection is to be inſtituted ; and a 
Mixture, compoſed of the antiſpaſmodic Waters, the An- 
odyne mineral Liquor, the Pulvis Marchionis, Cinnabar, a 
few Grains of the Pilulæ Wildeganſii, and Syrup of white 
Poppies, is to be exhibited internally. In thoſe Epilepſies inci- 
dent to Children, either from the Gripes of the Inteſtines, 
corrupted Milk, or a difficult Dentition, nothing is more ex- 
pedient, than by proper Medicines to eliminate the acrid Saburra 
from the Prime Viz. This Intention is (excellently anſwer'd 
by frequent Injections of Clyſters, conſiſting of Milk, with 
a little Venice Soap previouſly diſſolved in it. The internal 
Exhibition of the Pulvis Marchionis, with a little Cinnahar, 


or any epileptic Powder, reduced into an EleQuary, with 


Extract of Rhubarb, Syrup of Succory with Rhubarb and 
Manna, generally Wend very ſingular Relief. I have, ſays 
Hoffman, alſo. found the following Mixture to produce very 
happy Effects: 


Take of the Waters of Lilies of the Valley, Prim- 
| roles, Li ne gs eee 
.-, Ounce; Crabs-eyes, and the Pulvis Marchionis, 
ench one z of the volatile olequs Spirit of Syluius, 
and the Anodyne mineral Liquor, each ten * 6 of 
oriental Muſk, well mixed with Sugar, two Grains : 
Mix all together, and exhibit, For I have had frequent 
Experience of the Virtue of Muſk, in mitigating the 
epileptic Diſorders of Children, | 
Wheg an Epilepſy ariſes from Worms corroding the ner- 
vous Coats of the Inteſtines ; in this Caſe, after the Exhibiti 
of antiepileptic, demulcent, and oleous Mediciges,, we mult 


: 


E 


uſe anthelminthic Specifics, and gende Purgatives; the moſt con- 
ſiderable and efficacious of MS tre Tanſy, Garlick, Cam- 


phire, Aſa-foetida, Worm - ſerdo; Mercurius dulcis, Æthiops 
ineral, and the Extract of Spurge. 


PRAcTIcAL CauTions and OBSERVATIONS. 


When an Epilepſy returns at ſtated Periods, or at the Qua- 
dratures of the Moon, the Cauſe of the Diſorder is generally 
lodged in the Stomach, or rather in the Duodenum, and its 
adjacent Parts, the biliary Ducts, or Pancreas. In this Caſe it 
is . a few Days before the ſtated time of its Return, to 
inject a Clyſter, and exhibit a Vomit, calculated for cleanſing 
and RG 1 Prima Viz. The moſt ſafe and efficacious Vo- 
mit for this Purpoſe is that compos'd of half a Dram of Ipe- 
cacuanha-root, mix'd with a Decoction of Raiſins. After theſe 
Meaſures are taken, antiepileptic Specifics will prove more 
efficacious than otherwiſe they would have done. 

Under the Paroxyſms, we are carefully to abſtain from the 
Uſe of Subſtances that are too volatile, ſpirituous, fragrant, or 
fetid ; ſince theſe fill the Head with their Vapours. Nor is 
it expedient to preſcribe ſuch Subſtances as either excite Sneez- 
ing, or Vomiting ; ſince theſe derive the Humours to the 
Head, and often recal the Paroxyſms. It is rather expedient 
to keep the Patient in an erect Poſture, and carefully to rub 
his Hands, and his Feet; for dry and warm Frictions are of 
ſingular Service in Epilepſies accompanied with Spaſms of the 
Extremities. Though Veſicatories, Setons, and Applications of 
the actual _—_ to the Neck, in ſuch Epilepſies of Children 
as ariſe from a Collection of ſordid Serum, 'are not altogether 
uſeleſs ; yet they ſometimes prove prejudicial, and leaye 
a certain Languor, or Stupor of Body, behind them. On the 
contrary, in obſtinate chronical Epilepſies, as alſo thoſe ariſing 
from an acrid ſcorbutic Lymph, Fontanels and Veſicatori 
applied to the Legs produce far more happy Effects: Hence 
the Indians, in Epilepſies, with ſingular Succeſs, burn the Heel, 
at the Inſertion of the Tendon of Achilles, and keep the Ulcer 
open for ſix Months, | 

In every Species of Epilepſy it is expedient to abſtain from 
Wine and Malt Liquors, and rather to uſe pure Water; ſince 
I have noone obſerved, ſays Hoffman, that this Liquor has 
either mitigated, or abſolutely removed, not only obſtinate, 
but even hereditary Epilepſies. With reſpect to Veneſection, it 
is to be obſerved, that it is to be inſtituted in the Ancles, when 
the Patient is plethoric, when the Paroxyſms ſcize about the 
Equinoxes, or Solſtices, and eſpecially if the Patients are hypo- 
chondriac, ſubje& to the Hæmorroids, or melancholic; but a 
Clyſter muſt be previouſly injected, in order to evacuate the 
viſcid Humours, together with the Flatulences. When the 
by pochondriac Paſſion ſuſtains and ſupports the Epilepſy, in this 
Caſe, after bleeding the Patient as his Condition ſhall require, 
I have known the Paroxyſms remarkably mitigated by drinki 
—— mineral Waters; but Bathing is to be abſtained 


rom. 

Before the Uſe of antiepileptic Specifics, evacuant, temperat- 
ing, and alterative Medicines muſt be previouſly exhibited, 
otherwiſe they do more Harm than Good, When an Epilepſy 
draws its Origin from external Injuries done to the Head, and 
the Stagnations, or Extravaſations of the Humours are pro- 
duced by them, then Preparations of Cinnabar, reduced to a 
fine Powder by Trituration and Levigation, that their Particles 
may mix with the Maſs of Blood, are to be exhibited in 
large Quantities, in ConjunRion with. other Cephalics and 
Diaphoretics ; ſince they powerfully refolve and diſcuſs the 
Lymph ſtagnating in the Brain. Among external Medicines 
calculated for checking the Violence of the Paroxyſms, I have 
found none, ſays Hoffman, more effectual, than a Linimenc 
compoſed of human Fat, one Qunce ; expreſſed Oil of Nut- 
megs, half an Ounce z and of the Oil of Roſemary, La- 
vender, and Rue, each a Dram. The Neck and Spine of the 
Back are to be anointed with this Liniment. When the Pa- 
tient is ſo fortunate as to be previouſly ſenſible of the ap- 

oaching Fit, it is expedient, if poſſible, to prevent it, or at 

ſt to mitigate its Fury, by Clyſters, Frictions of the inferior 
Parts, and à proper Regimen. 

Opiates, and too volatile Subſtances, muſt be cautiouſly ex- 
hibited to Children, and Patients of delicate Habits; ſince they 
bring on an uncommon Weakneſs, and Want of Tone, in the 
Brain and nervous Parts. Thus, I once knew, ſays our Author, 
an Infant ſcized with a mortal Epilepſy, by the frequent Uſe 
of Diacodium. I have alſo obſerved, fays he, that the anodyne 
Powders, and Preparations of the Theriaca, frequently 

xhibited to Children, have produced a kind of Stupor of 
Mind, which remained with them for a long time. 

| When an Epilepſy is af ſuch a Nature as to return upon 
the flighteſt Cauſes, and be augmented by a Farrago of Medi- 
cines, it is N to from a Multiplicity of them, 
and, by an obſtinate Perſeverance in a proper Regimen, to 
combat; and, if e, prevent this Diſorder. The Regimen 
Ä in this Caſe is ſuccinctly, but accurately, deſcribed by 
ehe in the 23d Genre of his 5 Book, in thels Words* 


ts The Patient, ſays he, muſt ſcreen himſelf from the too vio- 
4 lent Influences of the Sun, abſtain from Bathing, N 
« Diſtance from the Fire, ſhun all heating Subſtances, - Cold, 
% Wine, Venery, the Sight of Precipices, and all & 
«« Objeas, Mis. Wearineſfs, Anxiety, and every kind of 
4 Buſineſs: He muſt, alſo, abſtain from Food one Day in 
«« four. Epileptic Patients, eſpecially Children, are alſo to 
abſtain from all ſweet fermentable 8 ces, Summer Fruits; 
and others of a like Nature. And young Perſons, ſubject to 
this Diſorder, are carefully to abſtain from Venery ; for Hie- 
ronymus Mercurialis, in Prælect. Patau. juſtly affirms, ** that 
© many of the German Youth become epileptic by an immo- 
« derate Uſe of Venery.”” Intenſe Thoughtfulneſs, or F _— 
of Mind, is alſo be guarded againſt by epileptic Patients ; for, 
according to Celſus, Application of Mind is not ſafe for thoſe 
who are ſubject to this Diſorder, or have their Heads any __ 
affected. Galen, in the 5th Chapter of his 5th Book D. 
Loc. affeft. gives us a memorable Inſtance of this in the follow- 
ing Words: A certain young Schoolmaſter, ſays he, when 
<< he had either taught with too much Aſſiduity, thought too 
6 attentively, or abſtained from Aliments ſo long as to become 
« exceſſively hungry, was ſeized with an epileptic Fit.” 
The like is alſo reported of Franciſcus Petrarcha, who, after 
many abſtruſe Meditations, is ſaid to have been ſeized with 
epileptic Paroxyſms. But, above all things, every Occa- 
ſion of Terror, Dread, or Anger, is to be carefully avoided ; 
becauſe theſe have a ſtrong I to bring on the Paroxyſms. 
Frederic. Hoffman, Ei: 
Dr. Pitcairn, when arrived at the laſt Stage of his Life, 
and ſeemingly under the Influences of Religion, and a 
ſincere Regard for the Happineſs of Mankind, as a kind 
of ſacred and ineſtimable Legacy, leaves the following Dire- 
Qtions for the Management of epileptic and paralytic Caſes. 

In an Epilepſy, ſays he, or a Palſy, after the repeated 
<« Uſe of Emetics and Veſicatories, let thd antiepileptic Tin- 
c ture be exhibited. To young Perſons, and thoſe not far 
« advanced in Years, Mercury, and Broths prepared with 
C Farth-worms, are to be exhibited. The antiepileptic Tin- 
6c ure is prepared in the following Manner: 


Take of wild Valerian-root, and baſtard Dittany, each fix 
Drams ; of Pigeon's Dung, and Caſtor, each half an 
Ounce ; of Miſleto, ſix Drams; of Cinnamon, and 
the Tops of Roſemary, each half an Ounce ; of Sena- 
leaves, two Qunces ; of Jalap, and Turbith, each half an 
Ounce: Infuſe in a cold Place for ten Days, in eight 
Pints of white French Wine. To the Liquor, when 
ſtrained off, add of the Shavings of a human Cranium, 
and Elk's Hoof, each two Drams; and four Ounces of 

r, with which four Scruples of the Oil of Amber, 
and two-Drams of the Spirit of Caſtor, are duly mixed. 
Of this Preparation let two Ounces be exbibited as a Doſe 
7 Patients of about ſeven Years of Age; and, to Adults, 

our. . 


* In paralytic Caſes it is often expedient, in the Decline of 
cc the Diſeaſe, to exhibit this Tincture without the purgative 
4 Ingredients. It is alſo proper, after liberal Frictions of the 
ec affected Members before a Fire, to immerſe the Patient in 
& cold ic 3 * * 
Cheyne is of Opinion, that ilepſy differs very little, 
or not at all, or, at moſt, in a few Circumſtances only, from 
hypochondriac and hyſteric Fits; which laſt, when violent, 
terminate always in theſe epileptic Fits; as they, on the other 
hand, when become weak, dwindle into the hyſteric 
Kind. In this Caſe, the Diet muſt be much more ſtrict, cool, 
and moderate, than in hyſteric and hypochondriac Diſorders ; 
and the Medicines ſtronger, and oftener repeated, eſpecially 
Vomits, Steel, and Bitters. Dr. Taylor, of Croydon, ſays 
- Cheyne, cured himſelf entirely and abſolutely of the moſt vio- 
lent, conſtant, and habitual Epilepſy that, N ever was 
known, after having, in vain, tried all the Methods and Medi- 
cines adviſed by the moſt eminent Phyſicians of bis Time, by 
a total Diet of Milk, without Bread, or any other Vegetable, 
or any thing, (beſides à Spoonful of compound Peony-water, 
ſometimes, to prevent its curdling) ing himſelf to a Pint 
in a Morning, a Quart at Noon, and a Pint at Night, of the 
Milk of graſs-fed Cows in the Summer, and thoſe fed with 
in the Winter ; the Milk of Cows fed with Grains 
always inflating him, and lying uneaſy at his Stomach. He 
had continued in periect Health and Vigour (having had ſeveral 
Children) ſeventeen Years, when I aw him, and received this 


Account from him, i 


= 
oy” 


terrible 


k Regimen of Diet lefs ſtrictz and the Medicines already f 
gelted ; but I believe none ever were cured, who have bee 
come to Maturity, without a very exact low Reginien, con- 
dend during all Lr Lived j the daa 

time, always bringing their Diſorders 
worſe. And I believe a total Milk and 
abſolutely neceſſary for the total Cure of the Epilepſy, as it is 
for the Gout, or a Conſumption. Gheyne's Engliſh Ala. | 

_ Etafiftratus advis'd epileptic Patients to cat and drink 
but little, to bathe ſeldom, to uſe a great deal of Exerciſe; 

to avoid every thing that induces to ſudden Change int the 
yp Galen de Venaſctt. adverſ. Eraſiftratei, 
pultius, in his firſt Apology, quotes a Treatiſe of Theb+ 
phraftus concerning the Epilepſy; wherein the Author ſays, 
that the Exuvie of that Kind of Lizzard call'd Stellio is a 
Cure for this Niſtemper ; but that it is difficult to be goty 
becauſe the Animal eats it as ſoon as tis caſt off. 

* us'd to bleed in the Epilepſr. | 
We learn from Calius Aurelianus, Lib. t. Cap, 4; that 
the Antients gave in an Epilepſy human Fleſh, and that of 
Weaſels dry'd for a long time, as alſo of Horſes, who have 
1 Warts growing upon their Legs, of Aſſes or Mules, 

hey gave alſo the Member and Teſtes of the River or Sca- 
dog, and Millepedes ; as alſo Scales of Iron, with Water in 
which Iron had been extinguiſh'd : They preſcrib'd, alſo, the 
Brain of a Camel, dry'd and cut; — order d Children to 
ſmell of it, but Adults to drink it, with Hydromel and Vine- 
gar, in the Quantity of three Cyathi ; the Heart of an Hare, 
and the Brain of the Gavia, an aquatic Fowl. They alſo 
us'd Aſſes Milk with Salt ; and human Blood, and that of a 
Sea-tortoiſe, or Sea-calf ; and not only Blood, but alſo Coa- 
gula + Bulls Blood is alſo recommended; but Celius Aurelia- 
nus thinks that dangerous, and brings the Example of Themi- 
ſtocles, who was poiſon'd with it, to ſupport his Opinion. 

Oribaſius deſcribes the Cure of an Epilepſy, both in the 
acute and chronical Sort, that is, in the Þ it, as well as out of 
it: When the Fit is over, he orders Bleeding ; and, after four 
or five Days, when the Body is a little recruited, Purging ; 
three Days after, Cupping and Scarifying : He repeats theſe 
Evacuations, and ſometimes Sinapiſms, at convenient Diſtances, 
and, in the Intervals, gives proper Nouriſhment, and uſes warm 
Medicines, ſuch as Caſtor, Rue, Mint, and the CyrenaicJuice, 
He mentions Peony-root, in the Form of an epileptic Neck- 
lace ; however lays the greateſt Streſs, where it ought to be 
laid, upon Evacuations. Galen, in his Epiſtle to 
writes on purpoſe upon this Argument, 25 deſcribes the Man- 
ner of Diet at large, 

Trallian recommends the Hoof or Skull of an Aſt, as a 
precious Secret, which he learnt in Spain, 

The Antients us'd to give one Dram of the Root of the 
white Bryony, for a whole Year, to thoſe that were ſubſect to 
Epilepſies. Harris Diſſert. 

Paracelſus ſpeaks of a Preparation, of which the Flowers of 
Antimony are the Baſis, which, he ſays, is an excellent Re- 
medy for an Epilepſy ; but he does not tell us the manner of 
preparing it. Paracelſus fixes the Doſe of this Arcanum at 
nine Grains before the Paroxyſm, and eighteen in it, 

He alſo recommends his Sulphur of Vitriol for this Diſ- 
2 3 but owns, that Opium has a marvelous Effect in their 

ure. 

A tart Liquor ouſing from the Root of the Walnut-tree, 


„I not ſomethi 
table Diet as 


when cut off in the Month of May, is ſound an excellent Re- 
mor in an Epilepſy. 
ordonius, who wrote in 1305. in his Lilium Medicine, 


deſcribes the Pulv. ad Guttetam, famous then in France for 
the Cure of an Epilepſy. | 
Fobn of Gaddeſden recommends, in epileptic Caſes, a Boar's 
Bladder boil'd, Miſleto, and a Cuckow, | 
The Powder of the Lycopodium is us'd in Germany, in 
= Cure of Epilepſies in Child -hildren, from ten Grains to thirty. 
coffroy. | 
Coil Oil of Rue is a moſt excellent Remedy for an 
Epilepſy proceeding frpm à cold Cauſe, Boerbaaues Chym, 
A Jay dry'd and powder'd is a Specific for an 3 
Epllepſies, whoſe Cauſes reſide in the Prima Viz, are 
ſometimes cur'd by a few Drops of the Liquor of the Solution 
of Copper by Sal Ammoniac, given in the manner as directed 
under the Article 5, . 
Rue- water, 1 by repeated Cohobations, is excellent 
in Epilepſies and Hyſterics. 
Tincture of Amber is very ſtrongly recommended by Boyle 
and Helmant, as a very excellent antiepileptic Medicine, 
It may be taken three times a Day, in Spaniſh or Canary 
Wine, after the Stomach has been firſt emptied and cleanſed, 
Galen gives 77 2 of the 4 1975 8 5 — 4 "i 
fluvia, with reſpect to Peony-root, which he, by repea 
_ ſatisfied himſelf. cured a Lad of an Epilepſy, 14 
r for the Diſtemper return d, if this 
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Lady that was afflicted with a radicated by 


| T knew a you ff 
Epilepſy ; who, after numberleſs Medicines 1 by Phy- 
cians had prov'd ineffectual, and after her Fits came upon her 
ſeverely eight or ten times a Day, was cured by the Powder of 
true Miſleto of the Oak, continued for ſome Days, near the 
full Moon, in the Quantity that would lie upon a Sixpence, 
every Morning, in black Cherry-water, or Beer. And tho” this 
Remedy had ſcarce any viſible Effect upon her, yet, after the 
firſt Day it was taken, the Fit never return'd but once. The 
Perſon who adviſed this Remedy, profeſs'd he had therewith 
pa ry cured that Diſtemper, he could procure the 


genuine Simple. 1 

Half a Dram of choice Amber, finely powder'd, being ex- 
hibited for fix or ſeven Weeks together, once a Day, when 
the Stomach is empty, in about four Ounces of good White- 
wine, is recommended by Boyle, in the Cure of an Epilepſy. 

In epileptic Patients, Urine unuſually thin and crude, if there 
be no Rennes, ſignifies an approaching Fit; and ſo much 
the more if it be accompanied with a Pain or Tenſion of the 
Acromium,. Neck, or Back, or Stupor of the Body, or trou- 
bleſome Dreams. Hippocrat. Crac. Prænot. 

Panarolus, and Fabius Columna, are very copious in their 
Praiſes of the Root of the Valeriana ſylveftris major; one or 
two Doſes of which, he affirms, will generally cure an Epi- 
lepſy. He tells us, that he prefented it to many of his Friends, 
who, next to the divine Bleſſing, profeſſed that they ow'd the 
Reſtitution of their Health to the Powder of this Root. The 
Doſe is half a Cochleare, in Wine, Water, Milk, or any 
other proper Liquor ; to Children a leſs Quantity is given in 

ilk. 

Dr. Cheyne remarks, that the Valeriana ſytveflris major is 
certainly one of the moſt active and volatile of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, and ſeems to act chiefly by promoting Perſpi- 
ration, and a gentle Diaphoreſis. The Root powder'd, and 
iven with Cinnabar of mY and Powder of Hellebore, 
as frequently good Succeſs ; and a Lea, made of its Leaves, 
is an mi Diluter, and may be long continued with Ad- 
vantage in nervous Caſes. 

Native Cinnabar is, alſo, much recommended by Crato, for 

the Cure of an Epilepſy; whence it is call'd the Magnes Epi- 


lepſiæ. 

Ae celebrated Boerhaave remarks, that as all the Variety 
of Motions, in epileptic Fits, conſiſt in irregular Contra- 
&tions of the muſcular Parts, they muſt proceed from various 
involuntary and anomalous Influxes of the nervous Juices into 
theſe Parts, preſs'd into the Nerves from the common Senſory 
by as various Cauſes. 

The principal of theſe Cauſes are, according to him, firſt, 
either hereditary, and receiv'd immediately from the Parents ; 
or, perhaps, from ſome of the Anceſtors, the Diſtemper hav- 
ing lain dormant in the Parents. 

Secondly, they may be born with the Patient; being excited 
by the Mother“ Imagination, upon feeing a Perſon in epi- 
leptic Fits. 

. hirdly, Injuries done to the Meninges, Superficies, Sub- 
ſtance, or Ventricles of the Brain, either by Wounds, Con- 
tuſions, Abſceſſes, Pus, Sanies, Ichor, Blood, acrid and fetid 
Lymph, bony Excreſcences of the internal Parts of the Cra- 
nium, Depreſſions of the Skull, a cartilaginous State of the 
Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, Fragments or Splinters. of Bones, 
or of Inſtruments wounding the Meninges or Brain, or Quick- 
ſilver by any means convey'd to the Brain, may cauſe an Epi- 
leply : Or it may ariſe from ill A on the Brain from 
Inflammations, Corruptions, or Erofions of the Meninges, 
from a Caries of the Bone, black Bile, or Venereal Gum- 
mata. But all theſe Cauſes are enhanc'd by whatever cauſes 
an Afflux of Blood to the Head; as a Plethora, Motion, Heat, 
Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, Venereal Boorman, an extraor- 
dinary Quickneſs of Parts, and ng Genius, deep Medi- 
tation, great Affections of the Mind, a ſtrong Imagination, 

d particularly Fear and Terror. 28 
"Fourthly, all things violently affecting the nervous Syſtem 
may produce an Epilepſy ; as great and periodical Pains, the 
byfleric Paſſion, Roſions and Irritations of the inteftinal Tube 
by Worms, difficult Dentition, any acrid Humour, the cur- 
died, acrid, and acid Milk in the Stomachs of Infants, the 
Meconium retain'd, variolous Contagion, the Heart-burn, any 
ulcerous Matter contain'd in any Part of the Body, Hunger, 
4 Surfeit, all Sorts of acrid Meats, Drinks, Medicines, and 

oiſons, 

8 Fifthly, an Epilepſy may ariſe from a Suppreffion of ſome 
bitual Evacuation, Mon fn of Sanies, Pus, the menſtrual, 
jöchial, or hæmorthoidal I or of Urine. 

Sixthly, Fumes ariſing from diſtant Parts of the Body, where 
the immediate Caufe reſides, may aſcend to the Brain, and 
excite an epileptic: Paroxyſm mire in this' Caſe there is a Sen- 
ſation of a fort of Vap ona to the Head. 

It appears from Obſervation, and Diſſections, that theſe are 
the genuine Cauſes of Epilepfies. n 
In conſequence Fan. firſt, the Brain is impair d 
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. the Nerves and Muſcles are injur d; whence 
42 . d quently the Limbs, arc contracted, diſtorted, 
and de 0 


Thirdly, the violent Spafms excite an Inflammation, Gan- 
grene, and Blackneſs of the Parts; thofe eſpecially which are 
adjacent to the Muſcles convuls'd. 

Fourthly, many involuntary Secretions are made » es, *-oy 
Violence of the Paroxyſm : Thus Meat, Drink, Lymph, Bile 
Froth, Mucus, and Saliva, are diſcharg'd upwards ; and 
green Fæces, Seed, and Urine, dow ; and Elood both 


ways. | 
Ar heredi is incurable. An idiopathic Epilepſy, 
or that whoſe Gauſe reſides within the Sa fs — diſh. 
cult of Cure, becauſe the Parts affected are, in ſome degree, 
out of the Reach of Medicines : But a fymptomatic Epilepſy 
is _ to be cur'd, * 
rom what has been fax relative to an „it appea 
that various Remedies and different N 2 Cure, — 
requir'd in this Diſorder; which muſt be determin'd from a 
Knowledge of the Cauſe of the offending Matter, of the Part 
to which Remedies are to be directed, and of the Emuncto- 
ries by which the Matter producing the Diforder is to be 


expel'd, 

2 order to treat an Epilepſy judiciouſſy, we muſt firſt exa- 
mine ſtrictly, and inform ods. whether it is hereditary, 
idiopathic, or ſymptomatical ; and they diligently fearch 
where the Rimulating Matter reſides, which cauſes the Epi- 
leply : And by this means we may be able to adapt a proper 
Remedy to the Cauſe of the Diſtemper ; and not run into the 
Error of thoſe who treat all Kinds of Epilepſies in the fame 
manner, by which the Diſeaſe is often render d much worſe, 

Thoſe Foileplies which ariſe from the firſt and ſecond Cauſes 
above-mentioned, that is, thoſe which are hereditary, or 
brought into the World with the Patient, admit of no radical 
Cure ; but the remote Cauſes which excite the Paroxyſm, and 
which are continually renew'd, may be ſafely remov'd: Theſe 
are infinite, and can be learnt by Obſervation only; they are, 
therefore, diligently to be remark'd; and, when n, 
treated according to their reſpective Natures. i 

Tho' it may not be poſſible to remove entirely the firſt 
Cauſe of an Epileply, t *tis in our Power always, to take 
away the exciting Cauſes: For Example, if an Excreſcence 
within the Cranium is the original Cauſe of an Epilepſy, tho” 
that cannot be remov'd, yet we may prevent the Brain from 
being forc'd againſt it by a Plethora, or extraordinary Motion 
of the Blood. | 

Epilepſies, produc'd by the third Cauſes mentioned above, 
are diftinguiſh'd by other Symptoms of an injur'd Brain, ac- 
companying them, or preceding them; as Pain, Heavineſs, 
Fulneſs, a Wound of the Head, a Vertigo, univerſal Tre- 
mor, Sparkling, or Immobility of the Eyes, Circumgyration 
of the Head, or of the whole Body. It is — Fr to 
remove Cauſes of this Kind, becauſe it is no eaſy Matter to be 
particular in diſtinguiſhing them, as they reſide within the Cra- 
nium : Revulſion, however, Evacuations, diſcutient and de- 

uratory Remedies, are of Uſe: Hence Bleeding, Cathartics, 

metics, Applications of the actual Cautery, Iſſues, Setons, 
Epiſpaſtics, Inciſions of the Head, Trepanning, Antihyfterics 
and Opiates, are ſerviceable; and the Choice of theſe muſt 
be qirected by the immediate Cauſe, when that can be diſ- 
cover'd. | 

The Method of treating Epilepſies arifing from the fourth 
Claſs of Cauſes muſt be adapted to the particular immediate 
Cauſe : Hence Anodynes, Paregorics, e Antihyſte- 
rics, Anthelminthics, Medicines which attemperate the Hu- 
mours, and correct Acrimony, a proper Inciſion of the Gums, 
a Removal or Correction of ulcerous Matter, are, when pro- 
perly apply'd, Antiepileptics. - ah 

hen the fifth Cauſe, that is, a Suppreſſion of ſome habi- 

tual Evacuation, caufes an Epitepſy, the immoveable and ſtag- 
nating Matter muſt be refoly'd, the Paſſages relax'd, and t 
Matter evacuated : Hence Veficatories, Cauſtics, Iſſues, Setons, 
Medicines which promote the lochial, menſtrual, or hæmor- 
2 Diſcharges, and Diuretics, are frequently of ſingular 

nent. . 
Ebpilepſies ariſing from the ſixth Cauſe may be remoy'd by 
curing the Weakneſs of the too eaſily irritable nervous Syſtem : 
This is to be accompliſh'd by Exerciſe and Motion of all Kinds, 
as Riding on Horſeback, or'in a Chariot ; by the Uſe of Aro- 
matics, Steel, and corroborative Medicines ; as alſo by deep 
and long continued artificial Exulcerations of the particular 
Part where the Cauſe reſides, either by Incifion, Cauſtics, or 
Veſicatories, which are to be kept running for a long time; 
by the Application of Suppuratives mix'd with Corrofives; and, 
laſtly, by Ligatures, "which compreſs the particular Neryes 


4 i Some 


ng on : 
where the Fit always begins, as the Calcancum, Calf of the 
Leg, Shoulder, &e, and then this Senſation gradually aſcends 
towards the Head. In ſuch Caſes, if a Ligature can be made 
before this Senſation aſcends as far as the Trunk, the Paroxyſm 
is prevented: But if, in the Aſcent from the inferior Parts, it 
once reaches the Left Hypochondrium, the Fit begins; as it 
does, when it reaches the Neck, if it proceeds from the Shoul- 
ders or Arms. | 
The following Caſe, from the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, 
and thoſe given under the Article ALBADARA, relate to this 
Species of Epilepſy : 
In Fuly 1720, a Woman about thirty-eight Years of Age 
was brought to me; ſhe had l:bour'd twelve Years under an 
Epilepſy, which, from one Fit a Month, was come to four or 
five Ae ones every Day, each continuing an Hour, or an 
Hour and an half q * which ſhe was render'd _ and 
filly, and incapable to take care of her Houſe and — * 
Her Huſband was reduced in his Circumſtances, from his Af- 
ſection and Care for her, having got and followed all the Ad- 
vice he could. Evacuations of all Kinds had been tried ; the 
epileptic and cephalic Tribe of Medicines had been ranſack'd, 
and many other Medicines had been tried in vain, the Diſeaſe 
growing more ſevere : Her Fit always began in her Leg, to- 
ward the lower End of the Gaſtrocnemii Muſcles ; and in a 
Moment reach'd her Head, threw her down, fozming at her 
Mouth, with terrible Diſtortions of the Mouth, Neck, and 
Joints. Whilſt I talked to her, the fell down in a Fit : I exa- 
mined the Leg, and found no Swelling, 'Hardnefs, Laxneſs, or 


Rednefs, different in that Place from what was in the other 


Leg; but ſuſpecting, from her Fit beginning always at that 
Part, that the Cauſe of her Diſeaſe lay there, I immediately 
plunged an Inciſion- knife about two Inches into it; where I 
tound a ſmall indurated Body, which I ſeparated from the Muſ- 
cles, and then took it up with a Forceps : It proved an hard 
cartilaginous Subſtince or Ganglion, about the Size of a ver 
large Pea, ſeated on a Nerve, which I cut aſunder, and too 
out the Tumor, She inſtantly came out of the Fit, cried out 
ſhe was well, and never after had a Fit, but recovered her 
former Vigour both of Body and Mind. Med. E ſays, Vol. 4. 
416. 

4 From what has been ſaid, it evidently appears, how little 
Dependence is to be had upon all the boaſted antiepileptic Spe- 
cifics ; that a genuine Epilepſy is always immediately caus'd b 
too forcible an Action of the Brain on the Nerves admini- 
firing to muſcular Motion; whilſt thoſe ſubſervient to Senſa- 
tion are depriv'd of a due Influx of the nervous Fluid ; and 
that the Cauſes exciting a Paroxyſm are very different and 
numerous. 

Hence alſo the Origin, Nature, Effects, and Cure, of thoſe 
ſingular Species of Convulſions call'd Opiſthotonos, 3 
tones, and Tetanus, are evident, as they are only particular epi- 
leptic Paroxyſms. Boerbaave Aph. | 
Salt of Tin was once thought, by the celebrated Author 

above · mentioned, a ſort of Specific in the Cure of an Epi- 
lepſy, from ſome ſucceſsful Experiments he made with it; 
but farther Experience convinc'd him, that it was a Cure onl 
for that Species of Epilepſy, which is caus'd by an Acid ſti- 
mulating the nervous Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines. 

Henricus a Bra, a Phyſician of Zutphen, has wrote a Book 
expreſly upon the Subject of antiepileptic Specifics, It is 
printed Leovarde 1616. 12mo. 2 

EPILESMON, #71a4our from 4r1mAerJdryua, to ; 
one who has loſt his Memory. Coac. 161. where it is ſaid, 
that an Apoplexy, Epilepſy, or Loſs of Memory may be ex- 
pected from a Cephalalgia without a Fever, a Scotomia, a Slow- 
neſs of the Voice, or a Numbneſs of the Hands. 

EPILOGISMUS, #«7:aoy:5u2;* from #7iAvyiCoun, to infer 
by Ratiocination; is the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
founded on common Reaſon, and univerſal Aﬀent ; as Analo- 
giſmus collects it from things evident. Galen, Com. 1. in Pro- 
guet. E ,, is, alſo, 5 parody B» Avy@, an apparent 
<< Reaſon ;** or Way of Reaſoning, which taking its Begin- 
ning from things manifeſt, and never loſing Sight of them, 
makes its way to Objects, which, tho” ſenſible, are yet ob- 
ſcure. Idem, de Seftis ad eos qui introducuntur And, in the 
laſt Senſe, ππα¹]τ“j˖,Inde is an empiric Way of Ratiocination, 
which is converſant about Things ; as d, has for its 
Object Things occult and obſcure. - Idem, de Subfigurat. 

irica. * 

PILOGOS, zi from imatyo, to add to what has 
been faid; in Hippocrates, de Nat. Hum. bears a peculiar 
Senſe, and ſignifies a Way of Reaſoning, or Ratiocination. 

EPIMEDIUM. 2 | 

The Characters are; | Ly | 

The Leaves are like thoſe of Ivy, and grow three on the 
Top of each Branch: The Stalk is divided into three Branches 
at each Joint, and the triple Diviſion is continued in the Sub- 
— is compos d of four Leaves: The Flower 

V OL, II. ; | 


dium quorundam, 


conſiſts of four Petals, which are tubulated and hollow'd into 
blind Canals, and furniſhed with four Stamina : "The Ovary is 
ſeated in the Bottom of the Calyx, and is furniſh'd with an 
ere Tube or Pointal, which becomes an unicapſular bivalve 


Pod, containing round flat Seeds. 
Part. 1. p. 307. | 
Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
Epimedium, Offic. Ger. 389. Emac. 480. Nn A. 2% 
1330. C. B. P. 32x Hift, Oxon. 2. 196, Park. Theat, 1365. 
J. B 


. Index alter, 


ourn, Infl. 232. Elem. Bot. 199 Beerb. Ind. 307. Efie. 
i B. 2. 395. Epimetdium quo m floribus 
. cum apicibus lutets, Chab. 168. RARREN- 


It is cultivated with us in Gardens, and the Root and 
Leaves are the Parts uſed in Medicine: The Leaves triturated, 
and made into a Cataplaſm with Oil, and fo apply'd to the 
Breaſts, prevent their farther Growth : The Root cauſes Bar- 
renneſs: The Leaves triturated, and drank to the Quantity of 
five Drams, in Wine, for five Days together, after the · men- 
5 3 Purgation, effectually prevent Conception. Diaſcoridet, 

ib. ap. 19. | 

EP MELIS, ine. Galen, in his Exegeſis, ſays, that 
Dioſcorides, in the firſt Book of his Materia Medica, makes 
the Epimelis a kind of Medlar, call'd alſo Sitanian. But ſome 
take it for a ſort of ſmall wild Apple, call'd alſo AMaMELts, 
which ſee. | 

EPIMORIOS, ene, from helge, to divide; ſuper- 
partial, in Galen, de Diff. Pulſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 9. is an Epithet 
of the Difference of Pulſes with reſpe& to their Inequality of 
the Rythm or Time which they keep in beating. Al Rythms 
(or Modulations of the Pulſe, with reſpe& to Number) conſiſt, 


he ſays, of equal or unequal Proportion ; of equal, when the 


Time of the Diſtention is equal to the Time of Contraction ; 
unequal, when one exceeds the other ; and this Inequality may 
ariſe from certain or uncertain Exceſſes; the certain Exceſſes 
may either be in multiple Proportion, oras Number to Number, 
3 55 * ARYTHMOS. q | 
„ trale, the ſame with . is i 
natis) or van, ( Myle) the Patella of the Knee. a (pee. 
EPINEM ESIS, zu d eriviymors, from via, 
diſtribute, — — i ran is a juſt and prudent e- 
ment requir'd in a Phyſician, under the various Alterations of 
the Diſeaſe, as it is exaſperated or remitted, _ 
EPINENEUCOS, emwverwvxer, from vive, to nod, incline 
is an Epithet of a Pulſe which beats unequally in different Parts 
of the Artery, as when it riſes ſtrong againſt the two middle 
Fingers of the Phyſician who feels it, and weaker at the Ex- 
tremes ; it is alſo call'd renn”, (Perineneucos) and is 
familiar, as Galen ſays, to Hectics. | | | 
EPINEPHELOS, ii, from vs34ian, a Cloud, cloudy ; 
is an Epithet applied to an Enzorema in the Urine, yay 
appears like a Cloud, as in #gr. 1, 3, 5. Epidem, Lib. 3. t 
is ſometimes taken ſubſtantively, and has tubes, © red,” 
join'd with it, as 4 Aph: 70. where it is ſaid, that when the 
Diſeaſe comes to a Criſis on the ſeventh Day, a red Cloud 
appears in the Urine on the fourth Day. | 
EPINOEMA, +7winye, from tree, to excogitate, an 
Invention. Hippocrates de Art. | 
EPINOTION, viraler, from ii, upon, and v les, the 
Shoulder; Omoplata, or Shoulderblade. 2 
EPINYCTIS, «Twux\is, from i, on, and vg, Night, 
a very bad Sort of Puſtule, as Celſus ſays, of a white or ſom 
what livid or black Colour, the ſame as its Humour, and at- 
tended with a violent Inflammation all around it ; when it is 
open'd, there is an Efflux of Sanies, and a mucous Exulcera- 
tion is found within. The Pain is more violent than in pro- 
portion to its Magnitude ; for it is no bigger than a Bean. It 
ariſes in the upper Parts, and breaks out ſpontaneouſly, and 
generally by Night ; whence it took its Name Epinyttis, Thus 
Celſus. .. We are told by Paulus and Aetius, that it creates no 
great Pain to the Patient in the Day-time, but is very painful 
and troubleſome in the Night; whence it had the N 
Now, both Sides may be in the Right ; for, it is probable, that 
the Hour of its Eruption might be alſo that of its Exacet- 
bation-: In the other Characters they agree with wk nor 
does it hinder, that he calls them Puſtules, and they ſmall 
Ulcers ; for Puſtules are really ſuch ; or that he deſcribes 
them of various Colour, and they reddiſh. ; for under this a 
comprehended the ſublivid and the blackiſh. The Epiny#ts 
is defin'd by Pliny, Lib. 20. Cap. 6. a nocturnal Puſtule of a 
livid Colour, and moft troubleſome in the Night. They are 
reckon'd by Celſus among thoſe Kinds of Puſtules which inf 
the Skin ; and, by Galen, among preternatural "Tumors, whi 
deform the Skin, in Lib. de Acre, Locts, & Aquis, Epinyctides 
are accounted among endemic Diſtempers.' . ; 
In the Cure of this, as well as all other Eruptions of 
Puſtules, the firſt Thing is, to walk much, and to uſe Exer- 
ciſe, if the Diſeaſe will not admit of Geftation ; The ſecond 
Means is, to diminiſh the Food, and abſtain from all acrimo- 
nious and extenuating Meats, and to make the Nurſe do the 
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fame, if it be a ſucking Child who is affefted in this manner. 
Beſides this, if the Pultulcs be ſmall, and the Patient robuſt, 
he ought to ſweat in the Bath ; and, at the ſame time, to 
inkle Nitre upon the Puſtules, and anoint himſelf with a 
Hie, of Wine and Oil, and then deſcend into the Solium. 
If this Method be-ifieffeQtual, or if the Puſtules be remarkably 
large, an Application of Lentils is to be made; and the Cuticle 
being removed, we muſt proceed to mild Medicines. The 
Epinydis, in particular, after the Uſe of Lentils, is ſucceſsfully 
cured by the Uſe of the Herba Sanguinalis, and green Co- 
riander. Ulcerations from Puſtules are healed by Litharge, 
mixed with the Seed of Fenugreek, and moiſten'd with Oil of 
Roſes, and Juice of Endive, to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
For Infants, in particular, affected with the Puſtules, take of 
the Stone call'd Pyrites, eight Drams twenty Grains, with 
fifty bitter Almonds ; and mix them with a Quarter of a Pint 
of Oil, and anoint the Parts; but, before this is uſed, the 
Puſtules muſt be anointed with Ceruſs. Celſus, L. 5. 
Cap. 28. 

_ EPIOS, #715, mild, gentle, an Epithet beſtow'd by Hip- 

pocrates, in the Epidemics, on Fevers of a favourable Kind. 
EPIPACTIS, ius, by ſome cali'd Helleborine, is a 
ſmall Shrub, with very ſmall Leaves ; it is good, being drank, 
io ſcorides, Lib. 4. 


N Poiſons, and hepatic Diſorders. 
a 1 
ER. takes this to be the Helleborine latifolia mon- 


. 10g. 

tana. . * 

EPIPAROXYSMUS, i#rimaz:;Zvouts, (from 67h, a Prepo- 
ſition importing Addition to the Word with which it is com- 
pounded, and @egZveps, a Paroxyſm, or Exacerbation) is, 
when the Patient ſuffers more Exacerbations than are uſual in 
a Fever. | 

EPIPAST ON, inirasop, (pdguazor) the fame as CAT A- 
PASMA, Which ſee. 2 

EPIPECHY, iin, from in, above, and Tixvs, the 
Cubit, is the Part of the Arm above the Cubit, as the Agog/ffus 
(which ſee) is the Part below it. ä 

EPIPEPHYCOS, i#T:Tequxos, from i, upon, or cloſe to, 
and gd, to grow, ſigniſies the ſame as ADNATA, which 
ſce 


EPIPH AENOMENA, iT:9a:v4p5ra, from ini, importing 
Addition, and gaiviysro;y, a Phanomenon, or Symptom, in 
1 Aph. 12. are thoſe adventitious Symptoms which appear not 
before the Diſeaſe is actually form'd, and ſeem to be much the 
ſame with the EyICINOM ENA, which ſee. 
EPIPHANIA, sed, from ii, upon, and 9aivquar, to 
appear, was a Word, uſed by one Theon, a Phyſician, to 
ſignify the exterior Habit of the Body. Galen, de Sanit. tuend. 


Lib. 3. = 1 8. "A 

EPIPH EBOS, irie, from ii, and gait, a Vein, 
is one whoſe Veins appear prominent and conſpicuous, as in 
thoſe who are lean, and of a hot Temperament. The Word 
occurs 6 Epid. Sect. 4. Aph. 23. and in Aretæus, de Curat. 
Acut. Morb. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. 

EPIPHLOGISMA, iT:19aby:0pe, from ini, and pacyito, 
to inflame, of e, a Flame, in 5 Aph. 23. is a violent In- 
flammation, attended with a Pain, and a Tumor of a ſort of 
rediſh and ſanguineous Colour, from the Blood which lately 
flow'd to the Part, where Galen expounds in:9Aoyioud]e, by 
an Ardor and Fervor, like that of a Flame, from the exceflive 
Heat of the Humours, 

EPLPHORA, +7902, from i eig, to ry with a Force, 
ſignifies, in a medicinal Senſe, an impetuous Flux of the Hu- 
mours, eſpecially an inflammatory one of the Blood, to the 
whole Body, or any Part thereof; but is more particularly 
uſed for an inflammatory Influx of the Humours upon the Eye. 
Galen, de C. MH. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. | 
What Phyſicians call Epzphora, or a weeping Eye, is that 
Species of Diſorder in which the Tears do not, as they ought, 
deſcend from the Puna Lachrymalia, but drivel from the 
Eyes, over the Checks, in ſuch a manner, as at once to pro- 
duce Deformity and Pain in the Patient. Some confound this 
Diſorder with a Hula Lachrymalis, but improperly ; fince, 
in the latter, pure I ears are not diſc „but Tears, mix'd 
with a purulent Matter, flowing from a latent Ulcer in the 
Saccus Lachrymalis, But, that we may the more eaſily and 
accurately difcover the Nature of both theſe Diſorders, we 
ſhall, as briefly s poſſible, exhibit the State, Figure, and Situ- 
ation, of the lachrymal Ducts or P In Tab. 37. Fig. 6. 
the Letters @ a repreſent the Puna malia in the Be. 
1ids ; and 6, the Caruncula e g. 7 and 8. repre- 
ſent the Ductus Lachrymales of both Eyes, entire, te, 
and in ſuch a State as they paſs from the Eyelids to the Noſtrils. 
The Letters 24 exhibit the Saccus Lachrymalis; 65, the 
Puncta Lachrymalia, with their Ducts or ſmall Tubes, ccc, 
running off to the Saccus Lach is. The Letters dd re- 
-preſent the naſal Duct ; and ee, its Mouth, opening in the 
Noſtrils. Fig. . repreſents the munication of theſe 
DuRts with the yes.; 4 4, the Punta Lachrymalia 
Caruncula Lachrymalis ; cc, the Ducts running from 


z J, the Lachry 
the 
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| Lachrymalia to the Saccus Lachrymalis 4 ; e, the naſil 
n and 7, its Extremity, opening into the Noftrils. 
This Diſorder may ariſe from various Cauſes ; ſor whatever 
events the Courſe „ ot aegis 
uncta Lachrymalia and naſal Duct to the Noſtrila, produces 
an Epiphora, or weeping Eye; for ſo long as the Eye and la- 


chrymal Duct are ſound and entire, that Liquor diſcharged from 
the Glandula malis, for moiſtening and cleanſiig the 


Eye, inſenſibly drops through the Puncta Lachrymalia, the 
Saccus Lachrymalis, and the naſal Duct, into the Noftrils. A 
weeping Eye, or the Oculus Lachrymans, is produced, 
irſt, when any Tumor, or Tubercle, ſuch as an Encan- 

this, rs in the greater Canthus, or that which is next to 
the Noſe, and diſorders the Punta Lachrymalia. | 

Secondly, when, after an Exulceration, Burn, or any other 
Misfortune of the Eyelids, the Puna Lachrymalia are cloſed 
up and obſtructed. | 

Thirdly, when the naſal Duct is either obſtructed, or totall 
conglutinated ; for when the Saccus Lachrymalis is ſo full 
that no more can enter therein, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that 
the Humours continually dif. harged in large Quantities from the 
Glandula Lachrymalis, muſt run down the Cheeks, The 
naſal Duct is generally obſtructed, when it is either filled with 
a thick, viſcid, and glutinous Matter, or when juſt by the 
Noſtrils it is affected with an Inflammation capable of conglu- 
tit. ating it. | 

Fourthly, the Epiphora roduced by a Pol A 
1 fleſhy 8 be _ Noſe * theſe Sub- 
ſtances obſtruQ and compreſs the Ductus malis Naſalis. 
22 ifthly, this Diſorder may ariſe from a Fiſtula Lachry- 

is, | 

Sixthly, from an Inverſion of the Eyelids, or that Species 
of Diſorder call'd EcTRopPiuM, which he. | 

Seventhly, from an Eroſion or Defe& of the Caruncula 


Lo malis. 1 5 
ighthly an » from a Wound of the lachrymal Ducts, 
and gh — Hh == by a bad Cicatrice, | 
The Preſence of this Diſorder may be eaſily known, both 
from the Relation and Aſpect of the Patient; but tis no ſuch 
eaſy Taſk to find out its true and genuine Cauſe; which, how- 
ever, is more readily diſcovered in ſome than in other Caſes. ; 
for when it ariſes from a Defect of the Caruncula-Lachrymalis, 
a Diſtortion of the Eyelids, an Encanthis in the greater Can- 
thus, or a Polypus in the Noſe, the Cauſe is immediately ſub- 
jected to our Senſes. But when the Diſorder ariſes from a 
CORE of the Puncta Lachrymalia, the genuine Cauſe 
can ſcarce otherwiſe be inveſtigated than by a careful Conſider- 
ation of previous Injuries, ſuch as Burning and Exulceration, 
together with an accurate Inſpection of the Puna 1 
malia themſelves. When the Diſorder ariſes, either from the 
Obſtruction or Conglutination of · the naſal Duct, the Puncta 
Lachrymalia are open, and the Tears flow through them into 
the Saccus Lachrymalis ; but becauſe, in conſequence of the 
Obſtruction of the naſal Duct, they cannot be convey'd to 
the Noſtrils, they ſtagnate in the Saccus Lachrymalis, and 
generally diſtend it like an Hernia; for which Reaſon, this 
ies of the Diſorder is call'd Hernia Lachrymalis. And 
nel, in his * fur la nouvelle Decouverte de  Hydropie 
du Conduit Lachrymal, Paris, 1716. calls it a Dropſy of the 
Saccus Lachrymalis. When the Saccus Lachrymalis, or the 
Part between the Caruncula Lachrymalis and the Noſe, is 
preſs'd with the Finger, [Sge Tab. 37. Fig. 10. Lett. A] it 
2 W an Humour, not, as it ought, into the 
oſtrils, but only through the Puncta Lachrymalia into the 
Eye itſelf ; for the Succus Lachry malis, in conſequence of the 
Tears collected in it, often becomes ſo tumid as to appear 
externally ; and when this Tumor is preſſed with the Finger, 
and its Contents expreſſed, it either totally diſappears, or, at 
leaſt, is conſiderably leſſen'd. If there is a Fiſtula Lachry- 
a | is — when — Saccus Lachrymalis 7 com- 
preſs'd by a purulent Matter flowing from the larger Canthus, 
or * of the Eye; whereas in an Epiphora.an aqueous 
Liquid is only diſcharged. . 
The Prognoſtics, and Method of Cure, in this Diſorder, are 
various, according to the different Cauſes from which it may 
bly proceed; for if a Tumor of the larger Canthus, a Po- 
pus of the Noſe, a Diſtortion of the Eyelids, or a Fiſtula 
4252 ſhould produce an . or weeping Eye, 
the Diſorder cannot be removed, till its reſpective Cauſes are 
taken away. When the Epiphora ariſes from a Conglutination 
of the Puncta Lachrymalia, we ought- carefully to examine, 
whether their DuQts cc, in Fig. 7. and 8. are totally conglu- 
tinated, or whether their Mouths,. 4 b, are only cloſed-up by a 
ſlender Cuticle; for when the Ducts of the Puncta Lachry- 
malia are totally lutinated, either by ſome internal ul, 
or Cicatrices form'd after Wounds or of the mal 
Ducts, there remain little or no Hopes of a Cure. But if a 
flender Cuticle ſhould only block up the Ducts of the Puncta 
malia, which ſometimes happens, the moſt proper Me- 
thod is cautiouſly to perforate that Cuticle with a Needle, — 
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anointed with Oil of Eggs, into the Perforations. Various 
Wires ſor this ſe are repreſented by Fig. 11, 12, and 13. 
Tab. 37. and "theſe Meaſures muſt be iſted in, till th 
Mo 2 are fo elfeChually indurated as t0 
prevent a future utination. 1 | 
But if, in this Diſorder, the Puncta are ſound, 
and ſufficiently pervious; the naſal Du&t muſt neceſſarily be 
obſtructed. this Obſtruction, when proceeding from a 
glutinous Matter, which, by long Continuance, is not preter- 
naturally indurated, is very often capable of being removed. 
For this Purpoſe the Patient is frequently every Day to be laid 
upon his Back, and have reſolvent Liquors dropt into the 
ter Canthus ; then the Saccus Lachrymalis is carefully to 
— with the Fingers, leſt the Humours, by remain; 
ing long in it, ſhould contract a certain Acrimony, corrode 
the mal Ducts, and gradually produce a Fiſtula Lachry- 
malis. Among the reſolvent Medicines ſuited to this Intention, 
the moſt — are, Eſſence of Aloes, prepar'd with the 
Aqua Ophthalmica ; Eſſence of the Gall of the Eel-pout, pre- 
d nearly in the ſame manner; warm Infuſions of the 
erbs Hyſſop and Paul's Betony ; Mineral Waters, ſuch as 
thoſe of Wisboden, the Caroline Springs, thoſe of Emſer, the 
.. Selteran, the — — and 1 — _ 7 a like Nature, e 
any ophthalmic Waters, to be frequently dropt warm into t 

Eye, with an Admixture of a ſmall Portion of mineral Salt, 
obtain'd from the above-mention'd Waters. Beſides theſe, 
*tis expedient ſometimes to draw up the Noftrils an Errhine, or 
mild Sternutatory, prepar'd of Marjoram, Lilies of the Valley, 
Marum, and other Herbs of a like Quality. Spirit of Hartſ(-, 
horn, or of Sal Ammoniac, may alſo be applied to the 
Noftrils. If all theſe Medicines 
-will be expedient to uſe that new Method of Cure in a Fiſtula 
Lachrymalis, recommended by Anel, in which a certain 
Aender filver Probe, like thoſe repreſented in Tab. 37. 4 1, 
12, and 13. is cautiouſly and dexterouſly paſſed to t ſtrils 


malis, and the Lachrymal Duct of the Noſe. But in perform- 
ing this Operation, the Situation and Structure of the Lachry- 
mal Ducts muſt be carefully adverted to, the Operator's Eye 
muſt be quick and diſcerning, his Hand ſteady, and well- 
accuſtomed to the niceſt chirurgical Operations; otherwiſe he 
will hardly ſucceed in the Operation. This Method ought to 
be perſiſted in for ſome Days; and every Morning and Even- 
ing, after introducing the filver Probe or Wire now men- 
tioned, a ſmall Quantity of the above recommended Liquors, is, 
by means of the ſmall Syringe, repreſented in Tab. 37. Fig. 14. to 
be injected into the inferior Punctum Lachrymale, in order to 
cleanſe the Lachrymal Dus, leſt the Pa of the Tears to 
the Noſtrils ſhould again be obſtructed. hen this Species of 
- Diſorder continues long, it generally degenerates into a Fiſtula 
Lachrymalis, and is to be treated as ſuch. When an Epi 
ariſes from a total Want of the Caruncula Lachrymalis, all 
Attempts of Relief are unſucceſsful ; becauſe that Gland can- 
not be reſtor d. Heifter, Chirurg. 

EPIPHYLLITIS. A Name for the Opuntia, folio plano, 
glabro, ſcolopendrie. Boerhaave, Index alter. 

EPIPHY LLOSPER MOPHEROUS Plants, (of s, upon, 
en, a Leaf, , Seed, and eite, to bear) are ſuch as 
bear their Seeds on the Back of their Leaves; as do all capil- 
——_— 8 

PIPHYSIS, empvors, from empve, to grow to, or upon. 
An Epiphyſis, or Appendix; ſo called becauſe it appears as a 
Part added to a Bone, and is ſtill diſtinguiſhed from it by the 
Intervention of another ſofter Subſtance, called a Cartilage, 
the Thickneſs of which diminiſhing with Age, it becomes, at 
laft, almoſt inſenfible ; ſo that what was an Epiphyſis in a 
Child, has the Appearance of an wage "ay in a [Perſon full 
grown; as we ſee in the Extremities of the Os Humeri, Bones 
of the Legs) and in other Parts. 
Some piphy ſes have Apophyſes belonging to them, as in the 
lower Extremity of the Tibia and, on the contrary, there 
are Apophyſes which have Epiphyſes joined to them, as in the 
great 1 rochanter ; and the Head of the Os Femoris is really 
an Epiphyſis of that Part of the Bone which is termed its Neck. 
Winſlow. See Aroruxs!s. | 
EPIPLASMA, emmnraacut, in „is the ſame as Ca- 
TAPLASMA, which ſee ; but is a Name, in particular, for an 
2 of wheaten Meal, boiled in Hydreleum, to 
V ounds. Galen, de. C. M. S. L. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. in prin- 
, £170. | 
- EPIPLEROSB, geen, from u, importing Addi- 
tion, and wAvewors, Repletion, A Super-repletion, | This 
Ejpipleroſis, as Eraſi/tratus called it, happened, in his Opinion, 
in the Arteries, when, in their Dilatation, they were reple- 
niſhed with Spirit, emitted by the Heart, which was the Occa- 
-fion of their Diſtention. Galen, .de Diff. Pulſuum, Lib. 4. 


Cap. 6. 27. 
| Fpierixs, iris uu, from u, to reprove, re- 


-buke ; in Lib. oπι Le. is a Faculty of rebuking with a 


* 


ten to paſs 2 Hog'sbriſtle, or a Piece of lender filver Wire, 


uld prove ineffectual, it 


through the ſuperior Punctum Lachrymale, the Saccus Lachry- 
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becoming Sharpneſs and Severity, which is a Talent requi 
Hippocrates, in a Phyſici 92 1 , e 


cian; as fit to be exerciſed in caſe 
Po or Neglect of Duty in thoſe who attend 


EPIPLOCE, ud, from imrraine, to make a Mixture, 

8 is the ſame as Symploce, or ComPLExio, 
ee. 

. EPIPLOCELE, inrmraoian, from zee, and , 

an Hernia, is an Hernia,' in which the Omentum is fallen 


down. See HERNTA. | 
EPIPLOSCHEOCELE, inn zn, from the Words 


in the preceding Article, and de, the Scrotum. An Her- 


nia attended with a Deſcent of the Omentum into | the 


Scrotum. - | 
EPIPLOOCOMISTES, need, from dmr; 
the Omentum, and xeui{oues, to polleſs, or have z is an Epi- 
thet beſtowed on Man, as _ a very large Omentum, in 
compariſon of Brutes ; though Fe/alizs affirms the contrary, 
and underſtands the Word to mean a Perſon furniſhed with an 
extraordinary, and, in a manner, preternaturally big Omentum. 
Or, laſtly, the Term may be applied to a Perſon 
under an Epiplocele; as in Galen, Adm. Anat. Lib. 6. 


pIPLOOMPHALON, iT1TMoupancs, from irie, 
the Omentum, and 4p«Ats, the Navel. An Hernia Umbili- 
calis, proceeding from the Omentum fallen out into the Re- 
gion of the Umbilicus. Galen, in Definit. 
EPIPLOON, «Times, - irinaw+ from inimrhie (of ini, 
upon, and was) to fail upon, to float. The Omentum, or 
wl. 


a 
The Omentum is a large, thin, and fine membranous 
ſurrounded on all Sides by numerous Portions of Fat, whic 
accompany, and even inveſt, the ſame Number of Arteries 

and Veins, adhering cloſely to each other, 

The greateſt Part of it reſembles a kind of flat Purſe, or n 

rtſman's empty Pouch; and is ſpread, more or leſs, on all 

e ſmall Inteſtines, from the Stomach to the lower Part of the 
Umbilical Region. Sometimes it goes down to the lower Part 
of the Hypogaſtrium, and ſometimes does not reach be the 
_ ſtric * It is commonly plated, or foliated, in ſeve- 

laces, eſpecially between the Bands of Fat, 

It is divided into a ſuperior and inferior, an anterior and 
poſterior, and a right and left Portion. The ſuperior Portion 
is, in a manner, divided into two Borders, one of which is 
fixed along the great Curvature, or convex Side of the Arch of 
the Colon, and the other along the great Curvature of the 
Stomach. The Commiſſure, or Union, of theſe two Bor- 
ders, on the Right Side, is fixed to the common Ligament, 
or Adheſion of the Duodenum and Colon, and to the conti- 
om Parts of theſe two Inteſtines. That on the Left Side is 

ed to the longitudinal Fiſſure of the Spleen, to the Extre- 


- mity of the Pancreas, and to the convex Side of the great Ex- 


tremity of the Stomach : It is likewiſe fixed to the membra- 
nous Ligament, which ſuſtains the Ductus Cholidochus, and 
connects it to the Vena Portæ Ventralis. . 

Below theſe Adheſions, the other Portions, that is, the 
anterior, poſterior, two lateral, and inferior Portions, which 
laſt is the Bottom of the Sacculus Epiploicus, have com- 
monly no fixed Connexions, but lie loſs between the Fore- 
ſide of the Cavity of the Abdomen and Inteſtines. The ante- 
rior and poſterior Portions-are generally called the Laminæ of 
the Omentum ; but, as that Term is ordinarily employed to 


expreſs the Duplicature of ſome compound Membrane, it would 


— more convenient to call them Folia, Alz, or ſome ſuch 
ame. 

The Membrane of the Omentum is, through its whole 
Extent, made up of two extremely thin Laminz, joined by a 
cellular Subſtance, the Quantity of - which is very conſiderable 
along the Blood-veſſels, which it every-where accompanies in 
b Bands, portioned to the Branches and Ramifications 
of theſe Veſſels. Theſe cellular Bands are more or leſs filled 


with Fat, according to the pres apy of the Subject; and, 
3, 


or Portions of Fat. 
, Which I name the great 


for that Reaſon, I have called them 
Beſides this large membranous 


- Omentum, there is another, much ſmaller, which differs from 


the large one, not only in Size, but alſo in Figure, Situation, 


and Connexion; and this I name the little Omentum, 


ſmall Bag is fixed, by its whole Circumference, partly to the 
rr, 
Side of the Liver, before the Sinus of the Vena Porte, ſo as 
S)) 
e. 7 

are 

the other ; and its Cavity diminiſhes gradually from the Cir- 
— — — termi- 
nates in ſeveral ſmall Cavities, or Fofſuke, more or leſs pointed. 
Its Structure is pretty much the ſame with that of the t 
Omentum, it being compoſed of two Lamine, with a Mix- 
ture of the ſame Portions of Fat, which are conſiderably finer 
9 


- 
= as 4 
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* 
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Wie ſee, from this Situation of the two Omenta, that, in 

left between the lower Side of the Stomach and upper 
of the Meſocolon, they have a very broad Commu- 
nication with each other; ſo that if either of them contained, 
in its Cavity, any Fluid, that Fluid might readily get between 
the Stomach and Meſocolon, and ſo paſs into the other Bag, 
eſpecially when the Stor is empty, and, conſequently, its 
Situation eaſily changed. 

Therefore, by means of this Interſtice between the Stomach 
and Meſocolon, the two Omenta form one Cavity, which opens 
into the Cavity of the Abdomen by one common Orifice, 
fituated near the Commiſſure, on the Right of the great 
Omentum. This 'Orifice is ſemilunar, or ſemicircular, 
and form'd by the Union of two membranous Ligaments, 
whereof one connects the Beginning of the Duodenum, and 
the Neck of the Gall- bladder, to the Liver; the other con- 
nects the contiguous Portion of the Colon to the ſame Part, 
and extends to the Pancreas. From thence ariſes an incurvated 
Border, which ſurrounds the Root of the Lobule, leaving an 
Opening wide enough to admit the End of the Finger. 

To diſcover this Orifice of the Omentum, we need only 
raiſe a little the great Lobe of the Liver, and find out the 
Root of the Lobule, and apply to it a large Pipe, wrapt round 
with Cotton, Wool, or. Tow, to hinder the Regreſs of the 
Air ; then, if we blow gradually, the Air will inflate the Sides 
of the great Omentum, and give it the Appearance of a large 
Bladder, irregularly divided into ſeveral Lobes, or Tubercles, 
by the Bands of Fat, which appear, in this State, like ſo many 
Frena between the Lobes. 

To be ſure of ſucceeding in this Experiment, the two Omen- 
ta muſt be in their natural State, and they muſt be handled 
very gently, with the Fingers dipt in Oil. It ſucceeds better 
in young be Subjects, than in old or fat Subjects. 

hen we touch the Membranes with dry Fingers, they ſtick 
to them ſo cloſely as hardly to be ſeparated without being torn, 
as we fee by the reticular Holes which appear in thoſe Portions 
of the Membranes that have been thus handled. In that Caſe 
it will be to no Purpoſe to blow through the natural Orifice 
already mentioned ; and it is owing to theſe ſmall Holes, that 
the Membranes of the Omentum have been ſuppoſed to be 
naturally reticular. 

The membranous Laminz of the little Omentum are conti- 
nuous partly with the external Membrane of the Liver, partly 
with that of the Stomach, and a little with the Membrane 
that lines the neighbouring Portion of the Diaphragm. Thoſe 
of the great Qmentum are continued partly with the fame Coat 
of the Stomach, and partly with the external Covering of the 
Colon, and conſequently with the Mefocolon ; and they, like- 
wiſe, communicate with the Covering of the Spleen. | 

We may ſatisfy ourſelves concerning theſe Continuations, 
by making a ſmall Hole in one of the Laminz of the Omen- 
tum, near the Stomach, and Colon, and by blowing into that 
Hole, through a Pipe well fitted to it ; for the Air will gra- 
dually inſinuate itſelf under the common Coats of thefe Viſcera: 
But, if the Parts be dry, they muſt be moiſtened a little be- 
fore. the Experiment is made, 

The fatty Appendices of the Colon and ReQtum have always 
appeared to me to be a kind of ſmall Omenta, or Appendices 

piploice, They are fituated at different Diſtances along the 
Inteſtines, being particular — — of their common or 
external Coat. They are of the ſame Structure with the great 
Omenta, and there is a cellular Subſtance contained in their 
Duplicature, more or leſs filled with Fat, according as the 
Subject is fat or lean. 

Next the Inteſtine, each of them forms a broad thin Baſis, 
and they terminate by irregular Papille, thicker than their 
Baſes. "Theſe Baſes are at diſpoſed —— then 
obliquely, and, laſtly, more or leſs tranſverſely, eſpecially near 
the Rectum, and upon that Inteſtine. 

Theſe Appendices are, for the moſt part, ſeparated from each 
other but ſome of theſe, which have longitudinal Baſes, com- 
municate together, the Veſtiges of their Communications being 
very narrow, and not very prominent, By blowing _—_— a 

ike 


ſmäll Hole made in one of the Appendices, it is inflated, 


a (mall irregular Bladder ; and the Air paſſes under the adjacent 


Coat of the Colon, or Rectum. 


| - Beſides theſe Appendices Epiploicee, we obſerve, at different 


Diſtances, along the between the ligamentary Band, 


Which lies hid, and one of the other two, that is, on both 


which may likewiſe be looked upon -as A 


dom obſerved between the two 
"the Colon. 


Sides of the Adheſion of the Meſocolon, ſeveral adipoſe Strata, 
ndices, of the 
ſame Nature with the former; but theſe Strata are very ſel- 


apparent ligamentary Bands of 


The Arteries and Veins of the great Omeritum are Branches 
of the Gaſtrice, 'and, for that Reaſon, go by the Name of 
* Gaftro-epiploice dextræ and ſiniſtree, he Arteries, on 


the R 
on de . 


hepatic Artery; and thoſe 


t Side, anſwer wa 


Side, to the ſpl 


W 


** * 


tort. It implies an Inverſion, Diſtortion, or a Relapſe. 


- that they were attached to no particular Sect; but either 


the Arteria Ventriculi Coronaria, and ively with the 
Arteria Meſentericz, The Gaſtro-epiploic Veins anſwer, in 
the ſame manner of Diſtribution, to the Vena Portæ. 

The Veſſels of the little Omentum come principally from 
the Coronariz Ventriculi ; and thoſe of the Appendices and 
Strata are Ramifications from the reticular Texture of the 
Arteries and Veins of the Colon and Rectum. Winſlow's Anat. 

EPIPOLAUS, , from drr, the 8 
(of em, upon, or above, and vente, to act, or be concern'd) 
—_—— ſlight, gentle, is applied, by Hippocrates, to Wounds 

hirſt, Fevers, which are mild, gentle, flight, and no way 
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EPIPOLASIS, ur, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Humo- 

ribus, is a Redundance and Fluctuation, rom drr, to be 

pos 2 1855 uſed de Nat. human. 1 Epid. & Lib. 2. de 
rt. 

Epipolafis, in Chymiſtry, is when what is ſublimed aſcends 
only to the Surface, and ſettles. Eſſences are principally 
concerned in this Operation, when ſublimed from the Centre 
to the Surface; though, ſometimes, Repurgation is perform d 
the ſame way. Rulandus. 

EPIPOROMA, Sagen, from T6295, a callous Concre- 
tion, is a Tophus, or tophaceous Callus, moleſting the Joints. 
Hippocrates, 2 Prorrhet. 

LPIRRHOE, <mppot, from mppiw, to flow into; is an 
Influx of Humours into any Part. Hippocrates, 5 Aph. 23. 

EPISARCIDIUM, #&ioaquidor, from odgs, the Fleſh ; is 
the ſame as Ax As AkcA. 

EPISCHESIS, rig,, from i7xe, to ſtop, retain, is a 
Suppreſſion of due Excretions. Galen, Com. 2. in 3 Epid. 

PISCHION, S, from em, upon, and io xi, the 
Iſchium ; is the Pecten, or Os Pubis. Caftellus. * 

EPISCOPALES VALVULX, the fame as the Valvulæ 
Mitrales, are, particularly, two Valves in the pulmonary 
Vein, which prevent the Reflux of the Blood to the Heart. 


Blaneard. | 
* EPISEION, ict The Pubes. Hippocrates, Lib. 1. 
el yuves., ; 

EPISEM ASIA, <monudo:e, from emonuaire, to indicate; 
is the ſame as ANNOTATIO, which ſee. The Verb &monue;- 
reg, in Hippocrates, de Morbo Sacro, bears a very peculiar _ 
Senſe, ſigni ying to receive a Mark, or Characteriſtic, from 
the Paroxyſm of an Epilepſy, as a Diſtortion of an Eye; whence 
ſuch Patients are called +rionua waidlie, characterized Chil- 
dren; and ſuch as have no ſuch Diſtinction, take the Appel- 
lation of 4onue, 4 uncharacterized. Caftellus. 

EPISION, The ſame as Erpisz10n. Blancard. 

EPISPASMOS, &+oreguis, from &howde, to attract, in 
Hippocrates, according to Galen, Com. in 6 Epid. Se. 5. 
Aph. 30. is the ſame as «&Tvo, © Inſpiration ; ** or, as others 
will have it, a more quick and frequent Inſpiration than is natu- 
ral, What Kind of ſorbile Liquors 8 means by his 
&howarnd fopiue]e, Lib. de R. V. I. A. Galen, in his Com- 
ment, ſays, cannot be determined. But Hor. Augen. Epiſt. 
& Confil, Med. T. 2. takes them to be ſorbile Aliments, mix d 
with Purgatives. In a particular Senfe, E 1 Miedica- 
mentum, a dry Medicine, prepared for the Cure of malignant 
Ulcers by Inſperſion, and Epiſpaſticum Emplaſtrum, in Scri- 
bonius Largus, N. 216. is a drawing Plaiſter, for extracti 
of Pus, or whatever elſe requires Extraction. Caftelles. 

EPISPASTICA, <moTasid, from herd, to attraft. 
Epiſpaſtic. See VEsICATORIA and CANTHARIDES, 

EPISPH ARIA, <mopaiga, from c, a Sphere. The 
Turnings and Windings of the exterior Subſtance of the Brain. 
Blancard. 

EPISTASIS, #Tiveo, from tgirnpr, to reſtrain, repreſs ; 
in many Places of Hippocrates, ſignifies the fame as Episcns- 
SIS, which ſee. But, Lib. de Inſom. and 7 Aph. 34. it ſigni- 
fies the Subſtance ſwimming on the Superficies of the Urine ; 
in Oppoſition to Hypeſtaſis, the Sediment at the Bottom. 

EPISTAXIS, vrige5s, from om, importing Addition, or 
Repetition, and gg, to diſtil, is uſed by Hippocrates, to 
ſignify a repeated Diſtillation of Blood from the Noſe ; as, for 
Inſtance, on the critical Day, after a preceding Diſtillation 
on the indicatory Day, or EptDELUs, which ee. 

EPISTOMION, #540, from 5aue, a Mouth. A - 

I 


per. But it is uſed by ſome Chymiſts to ſignify the Mou 


or Vent-hole of a Furnace, called a Regiſter. 
EPISTROPHE, Sg n, from d to invert or diſ- 

_ EPETROPHEUS, emrezzds, from mrgigourr, to turn, 

or be incurvated. The Name of the ſecond Vertebra of the 

Neck. See Spina. > 

_ EPISYNTHETICI, emourfsraxo}, from emow]ibnur, to 

accumulate. Certain, Phyſicians among the Antients, of which 


Leonidas, mentioned by Celius Aurelianus, ſeems to have been 


the moſt celebrated, e know little, or nothing, of their 
Syſtem ; but, by the Derivation of the Word, it ſhould ſeem, 
recon · 


- ciled 


* 


roved. bs 

| EPIT ASIS, tara, — ys - 
heightened, in Hippocrates Incres Begin- 
ping &f the Paroxyſm of a Fever. Lib. de R. J. I. A. 
'Emj7ecs, alſo, ſcems ſometimes to ſignify the ſame as tiges, 
« Suppreſion; as 2 Prorrbet. But ſome Copies have 
iTiFacs, t Galen, after Diaſcorides, reads #TiTa04. 

4 EPITECN 8, i@iTsxvro, from «mi, to, or towards z and 
rie, a Child, Offspring; ſignifies fruitful, or. well-dif 
towards the Office of Generation ; and is ſpoken of both Sexes. 


, 62. | ; 
" PITEDEUMA, emlid due, from emledds, fit, wry 598 z 
is the Way of living, or Courſe of Life, which any Perſon 
ſcribes to himſelf ; whether for ſake of Profit, or Neceſ- 
; called by Cælius Aurdianus, Vite {ffettiones; and by 
cw. Vita propeſeta. ; 
_ EPITEX, ire, from "ro towards, and vis, — 
An Tonic Word, applied to a Woman, and importing her 
ing near her Time of Delivery. Hippecrates, de Mulierum 
orbis, Lib. 4. 
EPIIT HEMA, +Tibwz, from emlidny, to lay upon, or apply. 
In Hippocrates, it ſignifies a Lid, or Cover; but later Au- 
thors uſe the Word to expreſs a cettain topical Medicine, of 
different Conſiſtences, neither of the Nature of an Ointment, 
nor that of a Plaiſter, to be applied to the Surface of the Body, 
for various Pupoſes and Intentions. | When this Species of 
Medicine is applied warm, it is called a Fomentation. | 
There are three Kinds of Epithems ; firſt, the liquid ; ſe- 
condly, the dry, ſolid 3 and, thirdly, thoſe of the foft and 
* Kind. The two former retain the general Name of 


alagma. See CATAPLASMA» 

A liquid Epithem, called alſo, ſometimes, a Fomentation, 
is a medicated Liquor, either ſimple or compound, applied either 

d or hot, by the Intervention of a proper Vehicle, to the Sur- 
FF of the Body; and calculated, either for inducing ſuch a 


Change on it, or the ſubjacent Parts, as the Intention of the 
Phyſician ſhall require. | 
The Liquors for theſe Intentions may be Water, Milk, 


Wine, Vinegar, Spirit of Wine, liquid Juices, Oil, or Urine, 
either ſimple by themſelves, or variouſly prepared, and mix'd 
either with each other, or with other officinal and extempo- 
raneous Medicines, of whatever Conſiſtence, ſuch as diſtilled 
Waters of all Kinds, Vinegars, infuſed Oils, ions, 
aromatic Spirits, Tinctures, Eſſences, ſaline Liquors, Lixi- 
viums, Forge-water, Lime-water, and, eſpecially, Infuſions 
and Decoctions prepared from theſe and other proper Mate- 
Ns expreſſed Juices, Emulſions, and Mixtures of various 
inds. 

The Choice of the Phyſician, with reſpect to proper Mate- 
rials, is to be directed by the Nature of the Part to be changed, 
or to which the Application is made, the malignant or beni 
Nature of the Symptoms, and the particular Quality of the 
Liquor to be uſed. 

fame Cautions are to be uſed in the Management of 
theſe, as in that of ſuch Forms for internal Uſe : Only, as 
in the former Caſe it is not neceſſary we ſhould regard the 
Taſte, the Smell, or the Colour of the Medicines ; fo, for this 
Reaſon, 'we are to omit the Sugars and Syrups uſed for cor- 
recting internal Remedies, 

A pretty thick Conſiſtence is no Diſadvantage to liquid 
Epithems, though, at the ſame time, when a deep Penetration 
into the Part affected is required, thoſe of a leſs thick Con- 
ſiſtence are, when all other Circumſtances are alike, to be 
preferred. 

As a Change of the Part only, to which the Application is 
immediately made, is not always intended, but, ſometimes, alſo, 
of the Viſcera and Organs lying under it; ſo the Subſtances 
moſt proper for Applications of this Kind are thoſe, whoſe 
Virtues conſiſt in their volatile, highly fine, and penetrating 
Principles, eſpecially when a Change of the internal Parts is 
intended: For this Reaſon, Subſtances of an earthy or ſtony 
Nature, Aſtringents, and Materials of an inſpiſſating Nature, 
can poſſibly be of no Service for this Purpoſe ; ſince, in con- 
ſequence of their Thickneſs, they either cannot be abſorbed, 
J by bracing up the Mouths of the Pores, prevent their 
own Ingreſs. But, perhaps, better Effects may be produced 
by adding ſome penetrating Aromatic, or Spirit, to gentle 

\ftringents, | 

It 5 alſo to be carefully conſidered, whether the Nature of 
the Part, to which the Application is immediately to be made, 
; ſuch, as, without being injured, is capable of bearing 

uor, whether Oil, Water, Spirits, or acrid Fluids; leſt, 
n Part, we ſhould in jure or hurt 
ano | 


Such Subſtances as are rarely, or never, extiibited internally, 
are uſed for preparin — — — 
reparations, Preparations of Lead, Alco- 
— Mandrake, Nightſhade, and 


acrid and mercurial 
| vol. IL 


uſually amounts to one, two, 


1 and the latter is called Cataplaſm, Poultice, or 


ing the 


EPI 

Hen But, in the Uſe of theſe, and other draſtic Mate- 
rials, we are carefully to remember, that the whole Surface of 
the Body is of à bibulous Nature ; and that the Subſtances it ab- 
ſorbs are conveyed into the Maſs of Blood, without paſſing 
Their Quantity is not confined to Meaſure or Weight, but 
is to be determined by the Largeneſs of the Part to be caeriſti d, 
and the greater or leſs abſorbent Quality of the Subſtance, by 
whoſe Intervention the is applied.” Woolen are prefer- 
able to Linen, and double, or threefold, to ſingle Cloths, 

becauſe they imbibe more Liquor. | 
As the general Quantity is ſeldom lefs than half a Pint, ſo it 

„or more Pints, accordi 

as the Part to be cheriſhed is ſmall or large ; according as there B 
_ one, or more Parts to be ſo treated; according as the 
Vehicle is more or leſs bibulous 3 according as the Fomentation 
is to be continued for a longer or ſhorter time, or renewed at 
or ſhorter Intervals ; or, according as the Liquor 
1 is more or leſs ſubjeRt to Corruption, or prepared with 
Eaſe or Difficulty, It is more expedient rather to prepare too 
much, than too little 3 eſpecially if more Parts than one, or 
thoſe oi the Kind, are to be fomented ; left the Liquor 
ſhould fall ſhort too ſoon, or immediately after the firſt Appli- 


cation. | 
The mutual Proportion of the Ingredients is to be deter- 
mined by the various Intentions of the Phyſician, and the known 


Virtues of the reſpective Materials. However, ſo great Accu- 


racy is not required in 


reparing Epithems for external, as 
Forms for internal Pu E - ; 


only we muſt have a due Regard 


to their Conſiſtence, leſt by their Thickneſs they ſhould be 


rendered of a leſs penetrating Nature. 

The Parts to be. cheriſhed by Epithems are either, firſt, 
external, and capable of having the Liquor immediately applied 
to them. With reſpect to theſe, as being directly ſubjected 
to our Senſes, I ſhall 2 obſerve, that when there are Wounds 
or Ulcers in them, theſe ought previouſly to be covered with 

Medicines, left the Epithem ſhould by burning, or 
e other Circumſtance, fo fir incommode them, as to pre- 
vent their Conglutination. Or, ſecondly, the Parts to be 
changed by Epithems are internal. For this Purpoſe, a pro- 
per external Region muſt be choſen for the Application, accord- 
ing to the Situation of the internal Part, and the various In- 
tentions of the Phyſician. For this Reaſon, it is of the higheſt 
Importance accurately to know, and conſider, the Situation 
mutual Conſent of the Parts, together with the Courſe 
and Direction of the Veſſels. When the Epithem is intended 
to act immediately on the Part affected, either by corrobo- 
rating, a refrigerating, reſolving, or 
Gillipating, the Matter impacted on it, the Application is 
moſt properly and commodiouſly made, where the Inte- 
guments are ſofteſt, and leaſt thick. Where Revulſion 
or Derivation are intended, then the Epithem is to be applied 
either above or below the Part affected, according to its Sta. 
ation, and its greater or leſs Conſent with particular external 
Parts, When Epithems are intended to act upon the whole 
Maſs of Blood, the moſt proper Places for their Application 
are thoſe external Parts where the Veſſels are largeſt, and leaſt 
covered, ſuch as the Temples, the Neck, the Aras-pits; the 
Wriſts, the Groin and the Hams, 

As for the Vehicles of liquid Epithems, theſe are very 
various, ſuch as Linen or Woolen Cloths of various Colours, 
but eſpecially red Silk, Stupes, toafted Bread, Crumb of 
Bread, Sponge, dry Epithems, or Bags : 'Sometimes the Liquor 
is, alſo, included in'a large Hog's Bladder. The Vehicles of 
theſe Epithems are to be determined by the different Intentions 
of the Phyſicians, and Natures of the Parts affected, as alſo by 
the Eaſe and Quickneſs with which ſome are prepared in Com- 
pariſon of others, When a large Quantity of Liquor is to be 
applied, and its Heat long preſerved, Woolen Cloths, Stupes, 
and Sponges, anſwer the Intention beſt, A Bladder prevents 
the Diffipation of the Liquor, preſerves its Heat, and does not 
ſtain the Part to which it is applied; but it only lowly tranſ- 
mits the more fine and ſubtile Particles: And from this Cir- 
cumſtance we are to form a Judgment of the Caſes in which 
it may be properly uſed. When the Part to be cheriſhed is 
tender, and the 7 is applied cold, or where there 
is no urgent Neceflity for preſerving the Heat, we may for 
a Vehicle uſe Linen Cloths, either double, triple, or more 
folded, in proportion to the tity of 2 — to be applied. 

The Intention of the Phyſician, the Nature of the Part, 
and the Qualities of the Epithem, muſt concur to determine 
whether one of the cold or hot Kind ought to be applied, 
When the Intention is powerfully, to reſolve, penetrate, and 
attract, thoſe of the hot Kind are moſt commodious and ad- 
vantageous : But Heat is injurious to Parts conſtricted b 
— Cold, as alſo ſpirituous and volatile Liquors; and tho 
that are cold, or at leaft tepid, are to be us d. The Coldnefs 


of the Liquor may, if *tis thought proper, in ſome meaſure 
be taken off, by heati ub Va N tis ſoak d With 


the Liquor | 
7M The 


The Epithem is to be ſecur'd by Bandage; but when a long 
2 of the Liquor, n of the Heat, 
are requir'd, tis proper to lay an Hog's Bladder, previouſly 
anointed with Oil, over it ; and, over all, a Bag full of hot 
Sand, Bricks, or any other hot Body which retains the Heat 
long ; and theſe, when become cold, are to be remov*d, and 
warm'd again; tae Epithem, in the mean time, remaining on 
the Parts, 

There is a ver} great Variety with reſpect to the Time they 
are to be left on the Part affected, how long their Uſe is to 
be continued, and the particular Seaſons at which they are to 
be renew'd : Sometimes they are remov'd, when the Symptoms 
for the Removal of which they were applied, ceaſe ; when, 
for Inſtance, the Pain, the Watching, the Cold, the Heat, 
the Uncaſineſs, the Vomiting, the Hemorrhage, the Loſs of 
Strength, the Delirium, or any other Symptoms, remit : At 
other times they are remov'd, when the Virtue and Energy 
of the Liquor is diffipated ; when, for Inſtance, it is become 
cold, or the Vehicle is render'd dry : At other times, ſtated 
Periods are fix'd for their Removal, fuch as the Morning, the 
Evening, once or twice a'Day, or every two or three Hours; 
but, in particular Caſes, the Times may be eafily regulated by 
a Phyſician, who-duly conſiders his on Intention, the Ge- 
nius of the Diſeaſe or Symptom, the volatile or fix'd Nature 
of the Liquor, the Matter of the Vehicle, and the Eaſe or 
Difficulty with which it is prepar'd. 
 Epithems of this Kind are of very univerſal Uſe, by afford- 
ing Relief in acute and chronical, external and internal Dif- 
orders: They are beneficial both to the Solids and Fluids, 
either by their emollient, aftringent, corroborating, repellent, 
attracting, heating, refrigerating, diluent, diflolvent, diſcu- 
tient, ſouthing, and exciting Qualities; or thoſe by which 
they are proper for correcting e. and allay ing Pain: 
They are alſo conducive both to the Production and Promoting 
of Evacuations almoſt of all Kinds: They are proper for Pa- 
ticnts of all Ages, provided the Materials are choſen with 
Judgment, and the Application ſeaſonably made. By Epi- 
thems, internal Medicines are ſometimes excellently ſupply'd 
in Infants, and others who either 4bhor internal Medicines, or 
cannot ſwallow them; but to others, the Application and 
Renovation of them is more troubleſome and uneaſy, than the 
Uſe of Internals. Epithems ſometimes prove hurtful, by be- 
ing unſkilfally us'd, ſince they remove the Symptoms, without 
deſtroying the Cauſe of the Diſorder : But this principally 
holds true with reſpect to ſtupefying Epithems, or in Caſes 
where Repellents, when the Matter of the Diſeaſe is not ſuffi - 
ciently moveable, by conſtricting the Veſſels, render it more 
compact; or when Epithems, which were requir'd hot, are, 
by their long Application, become cold. But as theſe Diſad- 
vantages only attend the Abuſe of Epithems, they may be 
avoided by the Skilful and the Cautious, 

A dry Epithem is a medicated Powder, for the moſt part 
ſew'd up in a Cloth, and apply'd to the Surface of the Body, 
with various Intentions, for changing both internal and exter- 
nal Parts: It is call'd Sacculus, Saccus, Cucupha, Cucullus, 
Frantale, Scutum, Lettulus, and Pulvinar ; according to the 
various Parts and Uſes to which it is apply'd. 

The Powders us'd for this Purpoſe are generally groſs, or 
but moderately fine, becauſe the Adheſion of their Particles, 
or their falling thro' the Cloth in which they are included, is 
not intended. 

The Materials of theſe are Powders in general, and what- 
ever elle of a like Nature is judg'd proper for external Uſe : 
The Choice of theſe Materials is to be determin'd by the 
Intention purſued, and the Relation betwixt that Intention and 
the Ingredients us'd. However, the drier Parts of Animals, 
Roots, Barks, Leaves, Flowers, Seeds, Berries, Aromatics, 
indurated Juices, and the officinal Species compounded of theſe, 
are moſt generally us'd for this Purpoſe. 

When in theſe a penetrating Quality is requir'd, *tis often 
cuſtomary, not only for the ſake of Confiftence, but alſo of 
Efficacy, to add liquid Epithems, that by their means the dry 
Materials may not only be render'd more active, but alſo prove 
a Vehicle to the other. 

In preparing thoſe Species of dry Epithems, call'd Lectuli, 
or Couches, and Pulvinaria, or Cuſhions, Chaff is uſually 
mix'd with the medicated Powder, in order to diſperſe it the 
better: But in preparing Cucuphas, or other Bags of a like 
Nature, which ate requir'd ſoft, and not much moiſten'd, 
cis ſometimes better to uſe Cotton, or the Wool of ſome 
Animal. 

To this Claſs alſo belong Bags fill'd with Sand, when us'd 
either alone, or with a liquid Epithem, in Caſes where a 
long-continued Heat, either of the dry or moiſt Kind, is 
requit'd. | | 

he Quantity of the Materials is to be limited by the Large- 

neſs of the Bag to be fill'd, which is again to be proportion'd 

to the Surface of the Part to be cheriſh'd: Hence both are 

very various. That Part of the Head which is cover'd with 

Hairs, the Stomach, and the Liver, generally require two, 
23 4 | 
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three, or four Qunces ; the Heart, the Spleen, and 
one or two Ounces ; and the other Parts, a Quantity | 
tion'd to their reſpective Bulks. Couches, or Cuſhions, to 
lie or fit upon, require'a conſiderable Number of Pounds. 
The various Ages of Patients, and the different States and 
Conditions of the Parts affected, require Materials and Ma- 
W of widely different Natures. | ; 
muſt not be too hard ſtuff'd, but only fill'd in a 


looſe and ſpongious Manner, that they may be ſufficiently pli- 
ant and ſoft. 
The general Quantity of the Materials is to be determin'd 


from the Largeneſs and Number of the Bags to be fill'd ; for 
frequently a conſiderable Number are preſcrib'd, either to be 
apply'd to different Parts all at once, or to the ſame Parts 
ſucceſſively and alternately, 

The mutual Proportion of the Ingredients is, as in other 
Epithems, to be determin'd by the Intention of the Phyſician, 
and the Qualities of the ſeveral Subſtances. 

The Powders, employ'd for theſe Purpoſes, are ſometimes 
prepar'd by cutting down, but more generally by a'coarſe and 

roſs T rituration ; after which they are to be carefully mix'd: 
| Alc fome only, or all of the Ingredients, are order'd to 
be roaſted in a Frying-pan, that their Virtues may be either 
augmented, or their Qualities chang'd ; but in volatile Sub- 
ſtances this Practice is hurtful. At other times the Mate- 
rials are, before they are put into the Bag, ſprinkled with 
efficacious and aromatic Liquors, Spirits, Oils, and Tin- 


ctures. 
The for theſe Epithems are, for the moſt part, made 
of coarſe Linen Cloth, pretty much wore, as alſo of fine Li- 


nen, or Silk, but rarely of Woolen Cloth. We are to be 
directed in our Choice of the Cloth for this Purpoſe, by the 
Nature of the Part to be cheriſh'd, the Quantity of the 4 
der, its Quality, the greater or leſs Streſs the Bag is to bear in 
the 1 the Price of the Cloth, and the Inclination 
of the Patient. The Figure of the Bag is to be accommo- 
dated to the Part it is to be apply'd to, and the Intentions pro- 
pn For the Head 'tis commonly made in the Form of an 
ood ; for the Forehead, of an oblong ſquare Figure ; for 
the Heart, pyramidal ; for the Sromack, in the Form of a 
Shield ; for the Liver, in the Form of a Creſcent ; for the 
Spleen, in the Form of an Ox's Tongue ; and for the Navel, 
round: Couches and Cuſhions are to be made ſo large as to 
anſwer the End, but retain the uſual Form and Shape: Some- 
times their Breadth and Length, correſponding to the Part to 
be cover'd, are confin'd to a particular Number of Inches; 
at other times the Part to be cheriſh'd is only mention'd, and 
the reſt left to the Skill and Judgment of the Apothecary : 
The Number alſo, when more than one are to be made, is to 
be ſpecify'd. . 

Before the Bag is fill'd, the Powder is to be mix'd with 
Chaff, Cotton, or Wool; and the Materials thus prepar*d 
are, for the moſt part, ſew'd up in the Bag: But ſometimes 
tis ſufficient only to tie or fold them up, when an exact Figure, 
or long Application, are not requir'd: Large Bags are ſew'd 
in ſuch a manner, as comes near to what we call Quilting, 
leſt the included Powder ſhould be form'd into Concretions, or 
unequally collected to one Part. | | 

Epithems of this Kind are apply'd either, firſt, by them- 
ſelves, dry, and, for the moſt part, previouſly warm'd ; or, 
ſecondly, previouſly impregnated with the medicinal Virtues of 
other Subſtances, in order to render them more efficacious ; 
for this Reaſon they are often, before their Application, moiſt- 
en'd, macerated, ſprinkled, or boil'd with a liquid Epithem : 
At other times they are impregnated by the Steam of ſome 
proper Decoction, or the Smoke of a Lindled Fumigation : 
Or, thirdly, they are us'd over the Applications of liquid Epi- 
thems, in order to preſerve their Heat, or increaſe their 
Virtues. 

Their Uſe is the ſame with that of liquid Epithems, only 
their penetrating Quality is leſs, and their Operation flower, 
without the Addition of one of the liquid Kind: There are, 
however, ſome Caſes, in which a dry Heat is at once more 
beneficial, and more eaſily born. To this Claſs of Medicines, 
alſo, belong Epithems of live Whelps, Pigeons, and Chickens, 
laid open ; the Omentum, and other Parts of Animals, as yet 
poſſeſs d of the vital Heat; Bread, as yet warm from the 
Oven ; and ſome others of a like Nature, which may be either 
apply d alone, or in Conjunction with other Subſtances, which 
are judg'd more efficacious. Gaubius, de Formulis Medica- 
mentorum. 

EPITHESIS, +Tifso:5. Of the ſame Derivation as Epr- 
THEMA. In r it imports the Rectification of crooked 
Limbs, by means of Inſtruments or Machines. . 

EPITHYMBRUM.. A Species of Moſs, which grows on 
the Thymbra, Winter Savory. | 
EPITHY MUM. ers he, $33 
EPITOCOS, izinz$+ from vile, to bring 


forth; in 
Hippocrates, ſignifies with Child. Epidem. L. 6. Lis 


EPOCHE, 


8 EPOCHE, trovd, The fame as Eprscn ns, in Medicine. | 
 EPOCHETEUSIS, Md. from tre, to be 
derived or diverted into ſome new Canal or Duct. Derivation 


of the Blood, or Juices, from one Part to another. 
© EPOSCHION, . A Tendril of a Plant. Galen. 


 Exeg. | 
EPODE; or EPODOS, i, or zv. from , on, 
or over, and 6/4, a Song. The Method of curing Diſtem- 
pers by Incantations. Galen, in the laſt Chapter of his Work 
& 1 Parti has this remarkable Paſſage relative to Epode. 
<< is laſt Book, he ſays, which is the ſeventeenth of my 
« Work de Uſu Partium, like a good Epodos, explains the 
« Uſes and Advantages of the Whole. I ſay Epades, 
I would not be thought to mean one who uſes Epode (In- 
« cantations) ; but as our lyric Poets make the Action of the 
Chorus to conſiſt in the Strophe, and Autiſtropbos, and in a 
14 third Part, which is the Epodos, wherein they ſtand before 
4c the Altars, and fing an Hymn in Honour Praiſe of the 
« Gods, I was determin'd, that as this Book agrees in Office 
4 with the Part of the Chorus now mentioned, it ſhould bear 
<« the fame Title, and be called the Epodas.” 4 
EPOMIS, ru, from id, upon; and 370, the 
Shoulders. That Part of the Body, which lies betwixt the 
Articulation of the Humerus with the Scapula and the Neck. 
EPOMPHALION, eTepedaror* from iv, upon, and zh- 
cad, the Navel. A Medicine which purges, by being ap- 
ply'd to the Region of the Navel. ; 
'EPOPS, e. The Bird call'd Urur a; which fee. 
Caftellus. 
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POS, ts S-. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de internis Afef?. 


uſes this Word to expreſs a ſteep Place. 

EPOSILINGA. Scales of Iron. Rulandus. 

EPULIS, #T»ais* from , upon, and %, the Gums. 

A Species of Tubercles growing on the Gums, of which 
there are two Kinds; for ſome are entirely without Pain, 
whilſt others aMi& the Patient in a moſt terrible manner, be- 
cauſe they are of a malignant Nature, and gradually degenerate 
into a Cancer. Tubercles of this Kind are alſo in ſome mea- 
fure diſtinguiſh'd from each other, by their different Bulks and 
Conditions; ſince ſome are as big as. a large Nut, and others 
no bigger than a ſmall one; ſome hard, others ſoft ; ſome 
have 1 and others a larger and broader Root: When 
theſe Tubercles are of the large Kind, they not only diſtend 
and deform the Jaws, but alſo prove a conſiderable Obſtruction 
to Maſtication and Speech ; for which Reaſon, they require a 
ſpeedy and expeditious Cure: Now no Method of Cure is more 
— than a total Extirpation of theſe Caruncles, as is 
uſual in other Tubercles of a like Nature: When, therefore, 
the Roots are ſmall, a Thread is carefully to be paſs'd about 
them, with which they are to be tied pretty tight : But when 
the inferior Part of the Tubercle is pretty large, the Uſe of 
ſome gently corroſive Medicine is proper; and this Intention 
is excellently anſwer'd, by Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, or a 
Solution of Sal Ammoniac. But in Caſes of this Nature we 
are abſolutely to abſtain from the more draſtic and poiſonous 
Corroſives, ſince, for the moſt part, they not only excite vio- 
lent Inflammations and Exulcerations of the Mouth, but ma 
alſo produce the Death of the Patient, if they ſhould happen 
to be unfortunately ſwallow'd : For this Reaſon, in Caſes 
where the milder Corroſives are not ſufficient, tis more expe- 
dient and ſafe to ſeek the means of Relief from the Knife, 
whilſt theſe Caruncles, being laid hold by a Pair of Forceps, 
or a ſmall Hook, are to be extirpated cut out, either by 
the Knife, or a Pair of Sciſſars: But this is to be done cau- 
tiouſly, leſt, by cutting out the whole Subſtance of the Gum 
at the ſame time, a Caries ſhould be excited in the denudated 
Bones of the Jaw. The Diſcharge of the Blood is to be per- 
mitted for ſome-time ; but if it ſhould continue too long, in 
order to ſtop it the more eaſily, and cleanſe the Blood out of 
the Mouth, *tis highly proper to make the Patient often waſh 
his Mouth with warm Wine, eſpecially of the red and aſtrin- 
gent Kind, or with crate, mix'd with a little Alum, till 
he has ſpit out all the Blood : When the Diſ of the 
Blood is ſtopt, the Wound is to be daily anointed, till heal'd, 
with Oil of Myrrh per 
mix'd with Honey of Roſes. If any Part of the Tubercle 
ſhould remain, or if it ſhould begin to appear afreſh, it is with 
all Expedition to be conſum'd by the Corroſives already men- 
tioned, or by blue Vitriol, or any other corroſive Medicine; 
or it may be again extirpated by means of the Sciſſars or Knife. 
The actual Cautery is by ſome recommended in Caſes of this 
Nature, and Inſtances of' Cures happily perform'd by it 
alledg'd ; but tis not only incommodious to apply, but alſo 
excites intolerable Pain; "tis however to be us'd, when the 
- Tubercle cannot be repreſs'd by other means. Mechren, in his 
twenty-cighth Obſervation, gives us a ſingular Inſtance of a 
Cure of this Diſorder, together with the Deſcription' of a 
Knife, accommodated to this Purpoſe. Scultetus, in his thirty- 
fifth Obſervation informs us, that by means of a Forceps us'd 
in eradicating Polypuſes, he happily extirpated a Caruncle of 


* 


this Kind, adhering to the Gum of the anterior Teeth, hard 


he h, at] 
E 


ſeve 


Deliquium, or Eſſence of Myrrh 
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by the Palate. Some Years ago, I myſelf, fays Heifter, law 
ſuch a Caruncle in the Palate of a Monk, behind Dentes 


 Tncifores ; but becauſe his Misfortune was complicated with a 
Spina Ventoſa in the Bones of the Palate, and becauſe. he 


would not ſubmit to the Uſe of the actual Cautery, the F& 
runcle could not be totally remoy'd ; but the Patient, gradually 
died. Heifter. Chirurg. 
EFPULOTICA, ne, from $2), a Cicatrix. Topical 
Medicines, which apply'd to Wounds, or Ulcers, dry up the 


ſuperfluous Humidity, repreſs fungous Fleſh, and diſpoſe them 
to cicatrize, 2 
— AG The Elk. See Arck. * 
EQUEETUM. | 
The Root is very creeping ; The Leaves are round, hollow, 


and articulated by a pyxidated Inſertion, or after the manner 
of Boxes, a leſs within a greater: The Flower has no Petals, 
is ſtamineous, or thready, has a fungiform or muſhroom-like 
Head, and is Male in one Plant : The Fruit conſiſts of black, 


rough Grains, growing cloſe together on the Plant, which 


bears no Flowers. 
Boerhaave mentions ten Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Equiſetum; paluſtre ; longioribus ſetis, C, B. 15. Tourn. 
33. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 106. Dill. Cat. 55. Cauda 
quina, & Equiſetum — — Offic, Equiſetum majus, Ger. 
935. Emac. 1113. Raii iſt, 1. 128, Synop. 42+ Equiſe- 
tum majus paluſire, Park. 1200. Fquiſetum majus 1.10 


„B. 3. 749. Chab. 551. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 621. 
Mark e e 


The great Horſetail has many hollow, whitiſh „ſmooth, 
and neatly chanel'd round Stalks, having many Joints at ſome 
Diſtance one from another, the uppermoſt being always ſet-in 
or articulated into that next under it: They grow to be a 
Foot and half, or two Foot high, taper, and ſcarce a Foot 
thick: They are ſurrounded at orary om with a great Num- 
ber of long, very flender, rough ves, which, like the 
Stalks, are jointed one within another, and ſtand fo thick, that 
the whole Stalk appears like an Horſe's Tail: Early in the 
Spring, before the Stalks come up, there ariſe from the Root 

ſhort Stalks, without Leaves, but jointed as the others 
having at their Tops a browniſh round Head like the Top of 
> - _ 1 3 which ud Seed: The Root is long and 
ender, full of Joints, and ſpreading much. It grows in 
_— and Grounds. MS ” 

. Horſetail is reſtringent, drying, and binding; to 
Bleeding in Wounds, and all — B an 2 of we 
Body, redundant Catamenia, and the Fluor Albus, for Ul- 
cerations in the Kidneys or Bladder, and is uſeful in all 
Kinds of Ruptures. Miller's Bot. Off. ; 

| Horſetail has an herby, ſaltiſn Talte ; it is deterſive, and 

ves _ any Tincture of Red to blue Paper: Its Salt 
eems to reſemble that of Coral ; but it is mixed with a little 
Sal Ammoniac and Sulphur : By the chymical Analyſis, it 
affords ſeveral acid Liquors, a little Oil, a great deal of Earth, 
no concreted volatile Salt, but a little urinous Spirit : Its fixed 


Salt does not eaſily diſſolve in the Air, neither does it give an 


orange Colour to the Solution of corroſive Sublimate, 

All Authors agree, that the Horſetail is very vulnerary and 
aſtringent: Its DBecoction is preſcribed for Spitting of Blood, 
the immoderate Flux of the Piles, Menſes, and all Sorts of 
Hæmorrhages. Tabernemontanus preſcribes a Dram of the 
Powder of the Root for Spitting of Blood: He mix'd the 
Powder of the whole Plant in the Food of conſumptive Per- 
ſons; and gave two or three Ounces of its Juice, to thoſe 
that had the Dyſentery. Tragus preſcribed this Juice to thoſe 
that made _ Urine, or had Ruptures : The ſame Juice is 
very good for Wounds and Ulcers. Martyn's Tournefort. 

rederic Hoffman recommends a Decoction, or Infuſion, by 
way of Tea, made of this Plant, as excellent in the Stone ; 

Fuller gives a Decoction thereof, intended againſt Ulcers 
of the Bladder. 

2. Equiſetum ; paluſtre ; brevioribus ſetis. C. B. P. 15, 

3- Equiſetum ; paluſtre ; brevioribus foliis ; polyſpermum, 
C. B. P. 15. + th Oxon. 3. 621. Raii Hift. 1. 129. Synop. 
42 Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 107. Polygomum famina, Offic, 

8 Polygonum eee. J. 1 3. 732. 
Cauda Equina fumina, Ger. 957. Emac. 111 
alterum brevioribus ſetis, Park. 1201. Pinaftella io, 
261. Pinaftella ſurrectior, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 275. 
HORSETAIL. f 

It pow in Pools and Lakes, and by the Banks of Rivers: 
The Herb is in Uſe, and accounted a Vulnerary. Dale. | 

4. Equiſetum ; paluſtre ; tenuiſſimis, & longiſſimis, ſetis. 
C. B. P. 16. Prodr. 24. 3. J. B. 3. 2 

Equiſetum ; ſylvaticum ; tenuiſſimis ſetis. C. B. P. 16. 
Equifetum ; pratenſe; longiffimis ſetis. C. B. P. 16. 


xb. 


Hin , frontalis. Lob. Obſ. 461. . 
is is found betwixt Wandſworth and Wimbleton, in the 


7- Equiſetum z 


Mid-way in the Meadows, 


Chab. 552, 
E We 


MALE 


* ae 


7. n arvenſe; longioribus ſetis, C. B. P. 16. Park. 
1202. Raii Hift. 1. 599 42. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 621. Tourn. 
Inft: 533. Dill, Cut. 38. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 107 Cauda Eguina 
minor 2 Equiſetum minus. Offic. we, 1 7 ctale. Ger. 950- 
Emac. 1114. Equiſetum minus terreſtre, J. 20. Elem. 
Bot. 424. Fe Hum minus terreflire ſve LLP Chab. 351. 
CORN HORSETAIL. Dale, p. ba. | : 

Ir bears its Flowers, or Aſparagi, ſeparate from the Stalks, 
which bear the Leaves, They appear in April and May. 

This Species of Equiſetum is a potent Aſtringent: Whence a 
Dram of the Herb pulverized, and drank in Wine or Water, or 
four Ounces of the Decoction, in Wine, taken Morning and 
Evening, or three Spoonfuls of the diſtil'd Water, taken for 


is beſt in Decoction, wherein it is ſometimes join'd with other 
Conſtitution ſeem to direct. The ſimple Waters of Pen 


ERE 


vain; in all theſe Intentions it is now very much preſerib d. It 


Pectorals, more or leſs warm and deterſive, as the Caſe rh, 
Oy, 
t ou 


or Hy flop, are as as moſt Liquors to infuſe it in. 
to have but a gentle Heat, 115 kept cloſe ſtopt. Whlte- 
wine ſeems beſt to take off its Nauſeouſneſs, but may not be 
ſo agreeable, in ſome Circumſtances, as ſofter or more oily Ve- 
hicles. But whatſoever it is infuſed in, I never obſery'd it the 
leſs effectual for Clarification ; and that will bring the Liquor 
to look fine, and be leſs nauſeous, tho? it will not deſtrpy its 
natural Smell, but that the Patient may fl ill diſcern it. | 
 EQUT-Clibanzs, in Chymiſtry, is the Heat of Horſe-dung. 


two or three Days together, are a noble and effectual Remedy ERADICATIVUS. An Epithet for ſtrong and draſtic 


for vomiting of 00d, and for Fluxes of the Uterus; eſpecially 
the red Flux, and for the Dyſentery, and other Fluxes of the 
Belly. It alſo cures Hzmorrhages, whether they proceed from 
an Anaſt»moſis, or a Diæreſi, and Exulcerations of the Kidneys 
and Bladder. | 

The Inhabitants of Tuſcany, as Matthiolus informs us, eat 
the young Sprouts, ſometimes for want of better Food, and 


ſometimes for the Dy ſentery, and other Fluxes of the Belly; and 


ſometimes find themſelves fo much bound by them, as to be 
affected with the Colic. The Herb, uſed in a Plaiſter, conglu- 
tinates the largeſt Wounds ; and even thoſe where the Nerves 
are divided. Divſcorides ſays it provokes Urine. For >pitting 
of Blood, exhibit. a Dram of the Root dry'd and powder'd, 
with the Juice of ſour Pomegranates. For Ulcers of the Breaſt 
and Lungs, drink three Ounces of the Decoction, Morning and 
Evening, warm, or two Ounces of ay vice. Caſp. Hoffman 
aſſures us, that he and others had done fur riſing Cures with it 
in long, and even malignant Fevers. A Dram of the Powder 
taken in three Ounces of Plantain-water, Morning and Even- 
ing for ſome Days. together, is recommended for the Phthiſis. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

8. Equiſetum ; foliis nudum; non ramoſum ; five Junzum ; 
ieee 4raad, C. B. P. 16. MH. H. 3. 621. NAKED 
HORSETAIL. | 

'This bears its Flowers at the Extremities of the Stalks, 
which are chancled. 

This is uſed by Artificers to poliſh ; whence it is called 
Shave-graſs. It is not common in England. Mr. Ray men- 
tions it to grow at Middleton in Warwickſhire, and Broad/titch 
Abbey in Wiliſbire. Martyn's Tournefort. 

9. Equiſetum ; foliis nudum; ramoſum. C. B. P. 16. AM. 
H. 3. 621, BRANCHED NAKED HORSETAIL. 

It flowers in May, and bears its Flowers at the Extremities 
of the Stalks, which are very ſmooth, and not at all chaneled. 
Martyn's Tournefart. 

10. Equiſetum ; foetidum ; ſub aqua repens. C. B. P. 16. 
Prodr. 25. 5. M. II. 3. 621. Common in ſtanding Waters. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Val. 2. p. 106. | 

EQUITATIO. Riding. In Medicine conſider'd as an Ex- 
erciſe, Sce the Article Ar See allo Fuller's Medicina 
Gymnaſtica. 

EQU US. Offic. Schrod. 5. 285. Aldrov. de Quad. 12. Mer. 
Pin. 166, Geſn. de Quad. 403. fon de Quad. 1. Scha. Quad, 
89. Raii Synop. A. 62. THE HORSE. 

The Parts uſed in Medicine are the Blood, Rennet, Milk, 
Dung, Warts [Lichen], Teſticles, Fat, Hoofs, Hairs, Saliva, 
Teeth, the Stone found in the Stomach or Inteſtines, which, 
for its Figure and Structure, conſiſting of Laminæ, is not un- 
like the Mas. Indian Bezoar, 

The Blood is mixed with Cauſtics and Septics : The Rennet, 
called e is particularly ſerviceable in the Cœliac Paſſion, 
and the Dyſentery. The Milk is thought to be good in the 
Epilepſy, Phthiſis, Cough, and Aſthma. The Dung, uſed ex- 
ternally, ſtops Hzmorrhages, and expels the dead Child and Se- 
cundines ; internally, it is exhibited in the Colic, Strangulation 
of the Uterus, Pleurifies, and, alſo, for the Expulſion of the 
dead Child and After-birth ; where that of a Stone-horſe is 
molt effectual. The Warts are particularly recommended in 
Hyſterics, and for the Stone and Epilepſy. The Teſticles are 
a preſent Remedy for expelling the Secundines, and are recom- 
mended in Colics. The Fat is uſed to good Purpoſe in anoint- 
ing Luxations, and the Hairs repreſs an Hæmorrhage; the Sa- 
liva, or Spume of the Mouth, drank for three Days, cures a 
Cough, and mitigates the violent Heat of the Fauces. The 
Teeth, when they firſt begin to appear, are ſaid to facilitate 
Dentition in Infants. The Stone, called the „ gc is 
ſuppoſed to be endu'd with the ſame Virtues as the Nei- Indian 
| Bezoar. Dale from Schroder. 

The Dung of a Stone-horſe ſeems to be a popular Remedy; 
but I can ſay very little of its Virtues from my own Experience. 
Duincy gives the following Account of it: 

(py $06 to owe its preſent Credit in Medicine to the mo- 
dern Practice. It is certainly of great Efficacy in Pleuriſies, 
Inflammations, and Obſtructions of the Breaſt : In Aſthmas, 
and Difficulty of Breathing, alſo, it ſometimes prevails, where 
me moſt powerful Balſamics and Pectorals have been tried in 


thartics, us'd by Fallopias. ; 

ERAGROSTE, ei , . A Name for the Gromen:; 
paniculis elegantiſſimis, Boerb. Index alter. See PHAL ARIS. 

ERANTHEMUS.. A Name for the Apontis Fos, Phea- 
ſant's 188 See ADONIS. | 

ERASISTRAT US. The Name of a celebrated Phyſician 
among the Antients; for an Account of whom ſee the Preface. 

ERAWAY. A Name for the Ricinus Vulgaris minor. 

EREBIN THUS, A Name for the CIcER. | 

ERECTORES Penis. The Name of two Muſcles be- 
longing to the Penis, which ſerve to eret it when they act. 
EREGMOS, | UNE 

„ try pd, from fiyrop, to break, 

ſignifies a Bean decorticated, and broken into ſmall e 
and is the ſame with reſpect to the Bean, as Ptiſan to the Grain 
of Barley, or Alica to Zea. But ſometimes it ſignifies other 
2 Fruits decorticated and broken in like manner. 

regmos alſo ſignifies, according to Foefrus, Bean- meal; but 
this is deny'd by Gerræus. In Erotian, and Galen's Exegeſis, 
Eregmos is expounded a Bean divided into two Parts; it is 
otherwiſe written #*g*ype, Eregma, and igrype, Erigma.. 

EREISMA, t*ge-0ae, from gs, to lean againſt, ſignifies, 
in Hip ies 5 a Sta 2 Support, with reſpect to es 3 
or an Impreſſion or Illifion, with regard to Thin ly'd for- 
cibly to the Body, Lib. de Fra. brat ai 
_ ERETHISMOS, ee, from ige C, to excite, irri- 
tate. 15 thing wack irritates. ** Under the Term *pi6:0uds, . 
«© ſays Galen, Com. 2. in Lib. de R. V. I. A. he (Hippacrates) 
“ comprehends whatever reduces the Faculty (vrawwr) to an 
«© infirm State; among which may be reckon'd acrimonious 
« and pungent Humours in the Inteſtines or Stomach, parti- 
« cularly in the Mouth of the Stomach; alſo want of Sleep, 
« Anger, Sorrow, Worms aſcending from the Inteſtines to the 
«© Stomach, and nocturnal Itchings of the whole Skin, or ſome 
&© Parts of it, which not only by their Irritation, but by Pre- 
vention of Sleep, exhauſt x & Strength.” So Hippocrates, 
in the ſame Book, by anyut3ov geh, intends to ſignify what- 
ever ſolicits and exhauſts the Strength of Nature; an in, 
in the ſame Book, among the Cauſes of Imbecillity, he reckons 
d Tive ieνςi, „ ſome other Irritament;“ which Galen 
expounds by ſome biting Pain of the Belly or Inteſtines, want 
of Sleep, or ſome Afection of the Mouth of the Stomach. 
Eee0:046;, in particular, ſignifies an Irritation of the Belly, 
from thin and acrimonious Humours diſcharging themſelves 
in liquid Stools; as in 1 Epid. Agr. 2. oF gr. 12, In 
prone whatever is an Obſtacle to Nature, or retards its 

otion towards a Criſis, whether it be Aliment, Medicine, 
Phlebotomy, topical Remedies, or any other Affection of the 
Mind or Body, may be termed an Erethiſmos. Areteus, curat. 
acut. Morb. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. for *p*$owes uſes *p:0uds, in the 
ſame Senſe. 'O: x gdgvy ye igil:opoi, Coac, 264. are Irrita- 
tions or Vellications of the Fauces, from a Deflux of acrimo- 
nious Humours, which excite Tumors of the Glands of the Ears. 

ERETRIA TERRA. | | 

Terra Eretria. Offic. Matth. 1392. Terra Eretria cinerea 
ultramarina, qua Medici utuntur. Kentm. 1. ERETRIAN 
EARTH. | | 

There are two Sorts of Terra Eretria ; the one white, the 
other aſh-colour'd. What is moſt eſteem'd, approaches to an 
Aih-colour, and is very ſoft, and drawn over Copper-plates, 
leaves a Line of a Violet-colour. 

According to Diaſcorides, it has an aftringent and refrige- 
ratings with, ſomewhat of a mollifying Virtue ; incarnates, and 
conglutinates recent Wounds. Bak. 

ET RIS, ERET RIAS TERRA, ietletis 5 ig Y, the 
ſame as the preceding. FHippacrates, Lib. 3. de Morbis, directa 
rubbing of it on the Breaſt, in order to —— dna in what Part 
thereof Pus lies concealed. See EMPYEMA, 

EREUMENA URA, t#gzuuore wa varioan & view, in 
Coac.. 532, according to Foefaus, are ** Urines aſſuming a 
« cloudy Conſiſtence in the Middle; where Foefius ex- 
pounds sp$vpere by ui]arcuBary]e, aſſuming, becauſe ip3vpuwcr, 
in Hof: is thus expounded by Faris. 

EUXIS, ERYGE, EREUGMOS, tute, ipupd, M. 
ww from *p1y%@, to belch; Eructation, or an Excretion of 

tulences by the Mouth. | o 
1 ERGALIA, 


FEROALIA, in Libavius, Alchym. 
1 en A Name for. the worſt Sort of Myrrh. 
Diaſcorides, Lib. x, Caps 77- : 
— ERGASTERIUM, ippacipver, from ipydCoues, of yy, a 
a Ereoferin, ee niſi — Fart of 
ory. erion, in particular, fies, | 
n which the , Alembic, Retort, or other 
Inſtrument, containing the to be ated upon, is re- 
0 PRGATA, The Name 2 
| i Conſtitution of the Female Screw. . oe 
HMachinament. "7 L | 
 ERGON, %%%, Work, Action, or Function. In Zippe- 
crates, it frequently implies ſomewhat of Difficulty. - 
ERICA. | 

The Characters are 

The Leaves ate ſmall and evergreen; the Flower 

lous, Bell-ſhaped, naked, and often ſhap'd like a Pitcher. 
Ovary in the Bottom of the Flower becomes a roundiſh Fruit, 
gaping in four Places, divided into four Cells full of ſmall Seeds, 
and coyer'd with the lower Part of the Flower, as with a 


 Boerhaave mentions eight Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Erica, vulgaris — C. B. Pin. 48 5. Dill. * Ä _ 

Buxb. 104. Tourn. . 602. Elem. Bot. $75- Boerh. Ind. A. 1. 

221. Erica Offic. Ind. Med. 48. Mont. Ind. 42. Erica vulga- 


ris, Park. Theat. 1480. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1713. Synop. 3- 470- 
Merc. Bot. 1. 33- Brit. 38. Erica vulgaris Jeu pumila, 
Ger. 1196, Emac. 1 Mer Erica vulgaris fore 


purpurco & albo, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 71. Erica vulgaris bumilis, 
viren, 2 & albo, J. B. 1. 354 Erica, vel 
Erice, Chab. 75. Erica falio Myrice vulgaris glabra, Jonſ. 
Dendr. 449- GOMMO HEATH. Dale, p. 334- 
 Matthiolus's Figure of this Plant is better than thoſe of any 
Mur and J. Baubine took the Flower to 


ment of this Speci 
' The Flower of this Plant is of a very ſingular Structure. It 
is a little Bell prolonged and double. The outer one, which 
is the longeſt, is formed by four Petals, encompaſſing the other, 
which ſeems to be monopetalous, = 2 at the fore Part, 
and cut into four equal Segments. The Cavity of this inner 
one is filled with eight Chives, diſpoſed round a Pointal, which 
does not exceed the Thickneſs of a middling Pin's Head, and is 
raiſed with eight rounded Ribs, and ſurmounted by a Style, ter- 
minated with a Button, which uſually juts out of the Flower. 
Theſe Parts are ſuſtained by a little Empalement, like a Cup, 
cut to the very Baſe into four equal Parts. This double Flower 
is Purple, as is alſo the Style ; but the Chives are white. 
The Decoction of Heath is diuretic. Cluſius affirms, that 
Rondeletius, the famous Profeſſor of Phyſic at 2 uſed 
the Oil of its Flowers for Tetters, with a great deal of Succeſs. 
Tabernamontanus ſays, that it is a ific for theſe Sorts of Diſ- 
eaſes ; and that a Fomentation, with the Flowers of Heath, 
eaſes the Pain of the Gout. For the fame Diſeaſe they pre- 
— with its Leaves and Flowers. Martyn 
ournefort. | 
22 Trice of Erica, or the diſtil'd Water of the Flowers, cures 
Redneſs of the Eyes, and mitigates Pains in them. A De- 
coction of the Leaves of Erica, taken warm, to the Weight of 


five Ounces, Morning and Evening, three Hours before Meat, 
for thirty Days ſucceſſively, is eff for breaking and ex- 
Stone in the Bladder, as Matthiolus experienced; but 


uor, voided 
ſmall Particles. 


they, 
Morning full of Spirit and 
Alactity. Roy, Hip. Plant * 
2. r flore albo. C. B. P. 385. COMMON 
HEATH, WHITE FLOWER: 
3 Erica ; Myricz folio ; hirſuta. C. B. P. 485. 
4 Erica; maxima alba. C. B. P. 485. 
3 maxima; purpuraſcens 3 longioribus foliis. C. B. 


2k x. 2. . * 
the he teak. ſurſu 


| Erinos Fab. Columne minor. And 
a 


| dular Pituitary Membrane, whic 


6. Erica ; humilis ; cortice cineraceo 3 Arbuti flore. C. B. 


. Erica; Africanay-/arboreſceris.z tenui folio ; ramis arcle 
im aber Beerb. n 1. b. 241. 4 
"ERI _— ame Colhria, 
Aetins. Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. G. 102. ſo call'd from rica 
Heath, a principal Ingredient, Theſe are much 
for drying up ſuperfluous Moiſture. See ACHARISTON. ) 
ERICIS, tels, from iptixe, to break. Barley groſly divided, 
or UI Galen. Exege/. WC mins? 
RIEN.. A Name for the Aroc vn \Rai Hit. Plants 
ERIGERUM. See Sauscio. | | 991 » 
Erigerum quartum. A Name for the Conyza 3 carulea 4 
acris. Havel 8 © 5 = 
2 GALOIS Fonts Thr 206 FEAR Panne- 
ERIMOIDES, + A Word peculiar to Paracelfus, which 
ſhould ſeem to import Sand ſubſiding in the Urine. | 
ERINACEUS. The Urchin, or Hedghog, See Herina> 
ERINEOS, ieov%, ſignifies the Caprificus, Wild Fi * 
ERINOS, ies. Name of Plant in Dizs/corides, 
L. 4. C. 29. He ſays it grows near Rivers und Fountains, 
with Leaves like the Ocymwm, but leſs, and divided on the ſu- 
ior Part it has five or fix Branches about a Span The 
wer is white, but the Seed black, ſmall, and rough to the 
Taſte ; the Leaves and Stalks are full of Juice. Two Drams 
of the Seeds, mix'd with four Drams of Honey, reſtrain Rheums 
of the Eyes, if they are therewith anointed. The Juice, mix'd 
with Sulphur, which has never been melted, Nitre, and 
pour'd into the Ears, relieves Pains therein. | 
J. Baubine mentions two Plants by this Name ; the Erines 
or Fab. Colummæ, Rapumcule affinis, which ſeems to cor- 
reſpond with that above-deſcrib'd, from Dieſcorides 3 and the 
rio Ind 100 of 
ERION, les, Wool. See LANA. | wtf; 
ERIOPHORON, ice. A fort of woolly Bulb, men- 
tion'd by Theophraſtus. 1 
ERIPHOS, tens. A Kid. | q 
ERITHRONIUM Satyriuvm. The Name by which 7. 
Baubine calls the Dens Canis, latiore, rotundiereque Folie, 
ERIX, teig, in Galen's Exegeſis, is explain'd, the 
Part of the Liver. But Foeſius is of Opinion, that Galen read 
igt, inſtead of overy;, becauſe the former Word does not, in 
our. Copies, occur. ; | 
ERMESIA, ieee. Gorreus informs us, that this was 
the Name of a Compoſition us'd by the i, in order to en- 
able them to get ſtrong and handſome Children. It conſiſted of 
Honey, Myrrb, Saffron, and Palm-wine, beat her, which 
was to be taken in Milk. The Women, it ſeems, were to 
take this, as well as the Men. As Gorrevs has not quoted his 
Author for this, I don't know his Authority, 
ERODENTITA. Eroding or corroding Medicines. 
— *. gr by ny the enthyſiaſti- 
hymiſts to as it eem, a Prognoſtic. 
EROSIO. * moo or Corroſion, 
EROTION. A Name for the ArtasTRUM,' Marcellus 
Empiricus, C. 28. | 
ROTYLUS. A Name for the Fungus; \Coralloides | En- 
cephalojdes ; fuſcus; Gyris in Medio ſulcatis, lamellatis, ſer- 


ratis. 


ERPES. See HE RTEs. 

ERRATICUS. , Erratic, wandering, irregular. . The ſame 
as ArAcros; Which ſee. 

ERRHINA, iii, from fir, the Noſe. Medicines which, 
when ſnuff d up the Noſe, promote a Diſcharge of Mucus 
from that Part. | 

The Excretion of the mucid Lymph, ſecreted in the Glan- 

lines the Cavities of the 
Noſtrils, and the twelve Sinuſes of the Brain, is excellent! 
promoted by Errhines and Sternutatories/;, the former of whi 
only gently, but the later more forcibly, ſtimulate the Coats, 
excite them to an excretory Motion, the milder 
Kind, or the Errhines, we juſtly reckon Marjoram, Baſilicon, 
Thyme, Hyſlop, Savory, m 88 the Tops of Ori- 
um, wers of Lilies of the Valley and Benjamin, the 
in of Guaiacum, fine Raſpings of Aloes-wood ; dry volatile 
Salt of Sal-ammoniac perfum'd with Oil of ; a8 alſo 
white Vitriol. On the contrary, violent Sneezing is produc'd 
by Euphorbium, and the Powder of white Hellebore ; and, in a 
3 the various Kinds of Snuffs, precipitate Mec- 
, . | 
ep DE the Humours from the Coats of the 


Noſtrils in the ſame manner Purgatives do from the ulous 
Coats of the Inteſtines ; that is, by their ſubtile and highly acrid 


" 


Salts, which ſtimulate, and, as it were, produce a Criſpature 
of theſe Coats. But, as acrid Purgatives, ſo alſo Sternutato- 


Salt, genily flimulate the pituitary Membrane, draw the mücid 

Humour from is, and are much than Sternutatories, ſince 

theſe latter | induce a kind of convulfive Motion on the Nerves, 

and, by Conſent, on the whole Breaſt; whereas the former, in 

. — on, rather corroborate” the Nerves and nervous 
* ts. 0 | 17 18 


Errhines 4 of Cephalic Herbs, eſpecially Marjoram, 
Marum 8 * Flowers of Benjamin and Lilies ot _ Val- 
ley, and Raipi gs of Aloes-wood, with the Addition of a Grain 
or two of Ambergriſe, are of tin Service in five 
Pains of the Head, a Hemicrania, lechargie Diſorders, W eak- 
neſs of Memcry, ns Oo of the Head, a Coryza, Dulneſs of 


Hearing, a pituitous ia, eſpecially that which has its 
Seat in the Bones of the mar and for the moſt part ariſes 
from a Suppreſſion of a Coryzay mucous Defluxions of the 
Eyes, Drowſineſa, V ertigoes, and in Caſes where mali 


umours,. generated by a Lues Venerea, are in the 
Membranes of the Noſtrils. And theſe Errhines, ſides the 
Evacuations'pt6cur'd by them, convey a certain Vigour and 


Energy to the animal Functions. A few Grains of the vola- 
lite Salt of Sal-ammoniac wr nar Fo og moe mir we a] 
and pi the Noftrils, are of ficacy in Dulneſs 

—— Dimneſs of Sight, and lethargie Diſorders; and 28 
this Preparation excites ing in delicate Conſtitutions, tis 
often advantageous in paralytic and apoplectie Caſes, where the 
Humours of the Head ate to be ſtimulated to a briſker Mo- 


At preſent, —— and taking Snuff, are more ufed 
is conſiſtent with Health; for by continually ſnuffing up 


the Powder of Tobacco, the Smell, in conſequence of the Ob- 


ſtruction, and, as it were, Induration of the nervous Papillæ 
of the: Membranes, which cover the Offa Squamoſa, and 
Noſtrils, is not only injur'd, but the Voice, which was be- 
fore clear, becomes hoarſe, by a Congeſtion of Humour to 
the Parts. Frederic. Hoffman. 

- ERRIPSIS, „c, from fire, to preciitpate. 

When us'd with reſpect to the Body, it imports that utter 
Dejection, and Proſtration of Strength, which ſuffers a Perſon 
to fink down like a Carcaſe, as is explain'd under the Article 
Decubitus, When apply'd to the Eyes, it ſignifics a very great 
Weakneſs, which prevents their being kept open. 

ERROR LOCl. This is a Term introduc'd, as far as I 
remember, by Boerhaave. This celebrated Author informs us, 
that in the Body there is a decreaſing Series of Veſſels ; by 
which he means, that the firſt Order of Veſlels are adapted to 
receive the red Globules of the Blood; the next are, perhaps, 
ſmaller,” and convey the Serum; the next the Lymph ; and 
the next in Order; yet finer Fluids. Now, when the red Glo- 
bules of the Blood are propel'd into the Veſſels deſtin'd for the 
Conveyance'of Serum, or when the Serum gets into Veſſels, 
in which only a finer Fluid ought to circulate, this he calls an 
Error Lotti. | 
- ERVADO Capitam. The Name of a Plant which grows 
in Brafit ; call'd, alſo, by Margrave, Cotyledon, repens, Bra- 

4e. 

7 EROCA, 

The Characters are; x 
The Pod is full of roundiſh Seeds, and the Plant has a 
2 Taſte, and à particular fetid Smell above all 
Others. 

Boer bhaave mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Eruca ; ſylveſtris ; major ; lutea ; caule aſpero. C. B. 
Pin. 98. Tourn. 2 227. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 15. Eruca ftueftris, 
Ofke. Ger. 191. Emac. 246. Raii Hiſt. 1. 807. Synop. 3. 296. 
Merc. Bot. 1. 34. Phyt. Brit. 39. Eraca fylveftris major vulga- 
tior fœtant, Hitt. Oxon. 2. 231. Eruca I erennis flore 
luteo, J. B. 2. 862. Chab. 276. WILD ROCKET. 


203. 
5 Thu Rocket has a long white Root, with many Fibres at 
the Bottom; from which ariſe a great many ſtriated Stalks a 
Foot or two high, full of narrow, long, and deeply laciniated 
Leaves. The Flowers are pretty large and yellow, of four 
Leaves apiece, which are ſucceeded 
Pods, full of ſmall; hot, bitteriſh Seed. whole Plant has 
an ungrateful, fetid Smell. It grows frequently upon old 
Walls, as on the Walls of the City of London, in Ne z 
flowering” great Part of the Summer. | | 
This Rocket is hot and dry, and much of the Nature of the 
following; but is'very rarely uſed in Phyſic. Miller's Bot. Of. 

: This Plane isof a Taſte altogether acrid and burning, mixed 
at laſt with a little Bitterneſs ; it gives a incture 
of Red to the blue Paper, and its Smell reſembles that of fetid 
Oils reRified 'over'Quick-lime ; which makes us believe, that 
it contains a-Salt very acrid, which in ſome meafure reſembles 
the Sal-ammoniac, mixed with a great deal of fetid Oi and 


Tbos it is no Wonder, that the Plane, of which we are 
king, ſhook) be aperitive, inciſive, ant diuretic. Mat- 
eng 


ork, het that, boiled with a little „it is 
for the Cough in Chin, which Dy goed by 


le, 


4 
17 8 


long, narrow, angular 
The 4 3 


plutinous Matters; irritated in the Bronchia and Velicles bf the 
; Martyn's Tourtefort. © | i, e od 
2. Eruca ; major; ſativa ; annua ; flore albo ; ftriato. FD. | 
2. 859. Raii His. 1. 80 H. Oxon. 2. 228. b. nd. A. 
2. 15. Eruca, Offic, Chab. 276. Eruca latifolia albs' ſativa 
Bir , C. B. P. 98. Tourn. Inſt. 227. lem. Bot. 19 | 
Erua jativa, Ger. 191. Emae. 246. Park. Prad. 50. E 
Jones alla, Park. 816. GARDEN ROCK Er. 
* p. 202. | 27 
The. — — Rocket has a ſlender white woe 
Root, of a hot biting Taſte ; the Leaves ſomewhat r 
Muſtard in Shape, but are much ſmoother ; the Stalks grow to 
be two or three Foot high, cloathed with leſſer Leaves, havi 
on their Tops many Flowers of a whitiſh-yellow Colour, full 
dark-purple Veins ; the See veſſels, which ſucceed them, are 
long, ſlender and ſmooth, parted in two by a thin Membrane; 
and opening at the Sides when the Seed is ripe, which is 
ſmall, of a rediſh yellow Colour, and a"foundiſh Shape, and 
hot Taſte. It is ſown in Gardens, and the Seed is ripe in 


1 is eaten among other Herbs as a Sallad; 
tho” many People diſlike N its ſtrong, ungrateful' Smell > "It 
has the Name of a Provocative, and Exeiter to Venery, and is 
likewiſe a good Diuretic. Matthiolus commends the Leaves, 
boil'd with Sugar, to be given to Children for a Cough : I fup- 
poſe he means, that they ſhould be made into a Syrup. Came- 
—_ ſays, that an equal = of the Powder of Rocket and 

umin- is'a mi reſervative againſt an A Y. 
Miller's Bot. OF. td THE Fr = 14 N 

The Seed bruiſed and drank in Wine; kills Worms, and re- 
duces a tumid Spleen. The Leaves bruiſed and apply'd to 
Eyelids, ſharpen the Sight. The Seed mix'd with Honey te- 
moves all Spots and Freckles from the Face, and more effetu- 
ally with'an Addition of Ox-gall. The Root, boiled in Water: 
2 apply d, draws out Fragments of Bones. Ray's Fijf 

mt. . ' | ' * 1 


3. Eruca; follo bdllidis. H. H. 2. 231. . DAISY- 
L * ROCKET. 8 1 Fo 
Eruca; tanaceti folio. H. R. Par. TANSY-LEA 
ROCKET. * * * 
5. Eruca; ſativa; foliis diſſectis. H. Edi e 
GARDEN ROCKET W DEEP-CUT LEAVES. 
6. Eruca ; ccerulea ; in arenoſis creſcens;” C. B. P. o. 
7. Eruca; tenuifolia ; ennis; flore luteo. . 

. 


861. a. NARROW LEAV*'D PERENNIAL R 
WITH A YELLOW FLOWER. | 
| Beerbaave, Ind. alt. Plant. Fol. 2. p. 15. 
Ex uc. Offic. Schrod. 3. 341. Eruca Braſſicaria maxi, 
vulgaris, nigro, luten, & cœrules coloribus variegata. Raii 


Inſect. 113. THE CATERPILLER. © 22 
It is the Fœtus of a Sort of Butterfly, and und the 
ſame Metamorphoſis as the Silk-worm, and at length paſſes into 


a Butterfly. There are many Species; but that which ou 
to be uſed in the Shops, is an Infet known to Lay 
that feeds upon the Leaves of the C Fe 
Caterpillers bruiſed, or the Powder of them, raiſe a Blifter 
like Cantharides, and take off the Skin. Mouffet ſays, they 
will caufe the Teeth to fall out of their Sockets; Fob Hippa* 
crates writes, that they are good for a Quinſey. - - 152 
The Caterpillers of Pine-trees are mentioned 3 
without any Deſcription. MAdatthiolus informs us, they 
are frequently found on the Pine-trees about Trent - And, as 
far as may be collected from his Deſcription, are grega- 
rious, like ſome of the ſeparian, or inclofng, Kind, why 
incloſe themſelves in one large Web. Dake. © et 


ERUCAGO. 


LL. eo nd 1 ä ** | | N 
he Fruit is like a — ereſted Club, divided. 

Lay af into four Cells, full of roundiſh beaked b 12 
Boerbaavr mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
Erucago ; ſegetum. T. 232. 108. Sinapi echinatum. Lugd. 


- 


647. J. B. 2. 858. Raphanifirum, diſpermum, Monſpeliacum, 
Vale quadrangula, echinata. H. L. 520. CORN-R KET. 


Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant, Fol. 2. p. 10. 


L ſays, it is inciſive, and attenuati proper to 
rarefy the — Humours of the Brain, 5 to provoke 
Sneezi | 22 


of Plants, attributed to Boerbaaue, mentions 

it as an Antiſcorbu tc. Ry 9 : 
ERUCTATIO. _ EruQation, or 

- ERVILIA. A Name for the Ochras, 

preolos emittente. 5 a 
ERUPTIO. Eruption. 


It imports à fudden and copious 


Excretion of Humours; for Example, of Fu, or Blood. But 
The Pods are articulated, and undulated on both Sides, as 
if knotted, and full of roundiſtr Seeds. The Leaves grow by 


Pairs, as if conjugated to a micdle Rib. 
| Bier- 


— anhs HE Pe; which ute, 
1. Ervum's verum. Tourn.”' 1 Elim, Bot. 41 
Buerh. Ind. J 2. 49: Ornbus, rm. Offic, Chab. 1 


Orobu r articulatis, ſemint #itfere.” C. B. P. 346. Oro- 
bus Gs gy Ger togr. Emac. Fu Orobus 


was inter grana Junctis. H 
74. | Freun multjs, J. B. 2. 321. Rav 
. 7. 915. Ti VETCH: 

This . Pte ht: 6 
two Foot, high'; full of weak angular Stalks, having many 
winged Fare libe Leaves, whoſe obtufſe Ping fe more 
numerous and ſlender. The Flowers grow at the Fong. on un 
the Leaves, ſingly, in Shape like the Flower of a Tare, 
Vetch, but leſs, and of a white Colour; and are Kocks el by 
ſmall round Pods, containingj two or three large round 55 
Seeds, which ſwell out the Pod, making it appear, as it were, 
jointed : Tt 3 in Tal, and ſome Parts of France ; and 
n in 

The Powder of bitter Vetch, mixed with ee. is; ac- 
ecitdifed to cleanſe the Lungs of tough Phlegm,, It is 3 
ſtrong Diuretic, and expels the Stone and Gravel ; but, if 
taken too ently,” it cauſes bloody Urine : It is but ſeldom 
uſed. The of it was formerly emplpyed to make up 
the Trochiſci Scillitici ; but now we make them up, with the 
Meal of the Cicers, Miller's Bot. Off: 

It is ſometimes, though but rattly, cultivated in Gardens, 
and flowers in Func, The Part in Uſe is the angulous, 
roundiſh, brown, redifh Seed, or Grain, which is of à legu- 
minous,. bitteriſh, and ungrateful In its farinageous 
Subſtance it anſwers to the Fenugteek, and contains a diuretic 
Salt ; on which Account it is comntiended, as good, RAPE the 
Stone. Dale. 


2. Ervum; 8 al des; ne, fructu 
e 7. C. 27. Hf K. * ep 17 
NIAL ERVUM, ITH A b NR LONG FRUIT. 

* Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant, Vol. 2. 

Miller takes notice of two more Species. 


© ERYGE, 1 97 An EruQation. See RucTys. Hence 
Erygmatodes, foſudld . flatulent ; attended ilk EruQta- 


ERYNGIUM. | 4 th 

Tbe Chatacters are; 

The Leaves grow alternately on the Stalls, hi © are 
remarkably ſmooth ; the Flowers conſiſt of five {mall Petals, 
which are reflected, or turned backwards, towards a common 
Centre, and infixed in a tubular/ 8 Calyx, bearded on 
the lower Part, and ſquamoſe within; and are rolled i into a 
ſcaly echinated, or prickly, Head, which, at the Baſe, is ſur- 
rounded with a radiated (picky Ceo wn; "20d theſe Heads are 
diſpoſed in form of an The Ovary conſiſts of two 
Seeds, which are ſometimes foliated, ſometimes plain. | 

Boerbaave mentions eleven Species of this 8 ; which are, 

1. Eryngium ; maritimum. C. B. 21 . Hi 9 Oren. 3. 
165. Tourn. bf 327. Elem. Bot. 278. 2 nd. A. 134. 
Eryngium. O ngium marinum. Chab. 355. Ger. 
Emac. 1062. Park. Theat. 986. J. B. 3. 865 ii Hit. 1. 
7 © * 3. 5 Mer. Pin. 36. Eryngium ANN. 
31755 Merc. Bot. 34. Phyt. Brit. 39. ERYNGO 

ale. 


This Eryngo has prett » White, and + Roots, 
which heed mich in the OY and run dee 155 The 
Leaves are hard, ſtiff, and veiny, narrow at Bottom, and 
broad and roundiſh at the End, with ſeveral Laciniæ terminat- 
ing in ſharp Prickles; the Stalk ariſes not to any great Height, 
being ſmooth, creſted, and chaneled ; the Leaves on the 
Stalks are leſs, and rather ſtiffer, ſet on without Foot-ſtalks, 
with prickly At the Ends of the Branches come forth 
round and ſomewhat prickly Heads, beſet with {tiff narrow 
Leaves, 5 like a Star. under them. The oe owes are 
ſet in the s, of a greeniſh white Caſours a ina 28 
rate Calyx, like che Teaſe, ſucceeded. b x, Ie 

ows by the'Sea-fide, in many Places, in Moms tarp and 
flo wers 4 June and Tuly: Roots only are uſed. | 

Eryngo-roots are hepatic and diuretic, opening the Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver, helping” the pm and Dropſy 

voking Urine, and eaſing 14 * Candy d with 
Ber, they are accounted 6.7% e ood fox conſum- 

tive Perfons, and thoſe waſted with long Illneſs, and too much 
ener; they being reckoned. Stre 1 "to the Parts of 
Generation. They are . by ſome for the Lues 
Venerea and Gohorthcea, as taking „* the Acrimony and Heat 
of Urine uſually attending thoſe. D by {their * 
ſamic 2 Qualities, Miller's Bot. For Off 
oot is nephritic and alert ee and is o 
a in Obſtructions of the Menſes, Urine, .the 
It, Spleen, and other Parts ; Whence u is cen K the 
Jaundi ice and Colic. Dale from Schroder 


. Eryngium ; Hae Of 2 F. 386. J. N. 3. 


ERV 
Nui th 223. 
* Hp 2 567575 222, 8 * 


| Eryngium, Chab. 354. 
— Fa. Enos, 7 EE 
— | «Sw is no diſcovering 


11 
ad affirms its r to 12 blue, 
dom yellow. + my Part, I have obſerved it to goal 


2 
five Whitiſh Petals, 


One finds ſome Acrimony in the Eryngo, en its 
its Leaves give a faint · red dey — 1 its 
Roots give deeper: So that it is likely, that their Salt, in 
ſome meaſure, reſembles Sal E rf but that it is joined 
with foie V and terreſtrial Subſtances, 

There is an indifferent Quantity of concreted ralaille Salt, 
and a great deal of Oil and rth, obtained from this Plant by 
the chymical Analyſis. Martyn" ” Teurpeſort. 


It is Kone in Englond, but common in 4 — 
it wers in Fuly ; and the 1 750 „. N fame 


War az the preceding. 


iunt ; align ; nemum H. 
15 Jos, 1 ROAD- 15 PLAIN 1 15. 2 
1 ryn 74 ; MITE 1 caule ex viridi palleſcente, ; flore 


be Eryngium Platifolfumn 3 caule & flare Amethyſling pul- 


6.  Eryugium 31 Orientele ; foliis tri rn . 
Funde planum ; minus. C. B. P. 386. A L. 3. 


"> h Gr tenuiſſime inciſum, capits fell te 
7. Cr 23 


9. Eryhgium; lanum ; latiſolium; Creticum ; fore 
cs ex albo miſto variegato. Sher, H. Maurecen. 


10. Eryngi maritimum ; Luſi ori. 
7. 327. . Par M. H. 2, OR be keen 


«x1; Eryngium ; lug, z annuum; tohy cio, a. 


d ulis 
e e e Pe Ege. 
Beſides the above-mentioned Species oh * Plant, 2 
3. Park 
e 


mentions the foflowi 
WON, e and excites to * A 


Elo. Bali 


Ind, A. L344 
* 2 


Eryngium tri Lp +6 Offic. Alpin. Exot. x5 


2 bis AA 


YSIM 
{Ie hos a Jn thin. EY Pod, full ot very ſmall PLE 
and i 1 uliar Appearance, 


. mentions eleven Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Eryſimum ; vulgare. C. B. Pin. 100, Hi. * 


218, Tourn, Inſt. * Elem. Bot. 194. Boerb, Ind. A. . 14. 
Rupp, Flor. 15 Dill, Cat. nh. 9 5, Bak. : * 
ſme Offic. E _ 2 J, Lo oo: ron 
254-. Eryſimum vulgare, five Iris. 1 
ragi floſculis luteis, juxta muros — . ys 47 


Iris, 975 mums Chab. 278. Merc. Bot. 1. 44. Phyt. B 
621. it, frve Er A. en Park. Theax. Ni 3 
Ee 7 + 5 Mmum Ges, Bj 1 Pa $10. 
ruca hr 1qua cauli appreſſa ryfamum W 
Mo USTARD, . Dal | * 
pe Root of Hedge · muſtard 23 whitiſh, fr 
crooked, and full of 5 Fibres. he Salk ariſes to be 3 
Foot and-an half, or two Foot, high, any" ants of he 
ing out, uſually, on all Sides, li 92 deb. 11 
lower Leaves are long and narrow, cut into ſeveral Je 
Segments, ſet oppoſite to one another, with one more, blunt 
at the End, and are ſomewhat hairy * c LOWER which grow 
on the Stalks, have fewer N many times but 
three, appearing like the Head of an t 3. the Flowers 
are yellow, very. ſmall, and four-leaved, growing thick jo 
ther at the lower End of the der u . Which flowering gr 
al and the Stalk — bg 4 f wb ig ale of Seed. 
els grow to 2 52 — Nr 
K —— cloſe to the Weg, ad, os fi 42 bot biting 
grows Lade. Te kes g flowering good bun 
of che Su eb ue | 
221 5 ge- muſtard is hot 
by its 3 , 
5 — 


Er 22 2 Of. 
c ſtard has Taſte 2 
. x. Ew. ae pho to wh 5 


4%. Laila 2 das, . es, tha with Pile, Liber, 


5 7 = 
oh ws 


es to the Bronchiz, 


om, Fae in an Aſthma. 
it i -broth. 2 macerate cold, 
in Water, this Plant, haſhed coarſe. The Syrup, made with 


the Juice, is v . The Syrup, e in Rondeletius's 
Bale Ale in the Neal of Pena and Lobel, and 
publiſhed in 17 is too compound. Martyn's Tre 

nee | 
not exulcerated, and for Tumors. Ray. 


SyruPUs D& ErvSiMo : Syrup of Ery/imum. 


Take of Hedge-muſtard, freſh gathered, ſox Handfuls ; of 
Elecampane-root, and Coltsfoot, alſo very freſh gathered 
ahd Liquorice-roots, of cach two Ounces ; of the Leaves 
of „of Succory, and Maidenhair, of each one 
Flows of Roſemary and Betony, of each half an Hand: 

of Roſt and Betony, an Hand- 
ful ; of Aniſc-ſeeds, half an Ounce ; of ſton'd Raiſins, 
two Ounces: Let them infuſe together, a whole Day, 
in Water and Mead, of each two Pints and an half; and 
of the Juice of Hedge-muſtard, eight Ounces. Boil 
them in a Bath-heat ; and to the Liquor, ſtrongly preſſed 
out, and clarified, put four Pounds 'and ah halt of Loaf- 
ſugar; and boil to a Syrup, in the ſame Heat. S. 4. 


2. Eryſimum ;' alterum ; ſiliquis Erucz. C. B. P. 101. 
3. Eryſimum ; anguſtifolium ; majus. C. B. P. 101. Ra- 
Alen ſylveftris, Irionis folio, s#louaneries]or. T. Cor. 
266. Rapiftrum Italicum, ſilipuis longiſſimis. C. B. P. 95. 
GREAT NARROW-LEAV'D HEDGE-MUSTARD. 

4. Eryſimum ; Genuenſe ; ſylveſtre. Flor. 1. Sinapi G. 


nuenſe, ſylveſtre. J. B. 2. $58 


5. Eryſimum ; Genuenſe ; ſylveſtre ; flore ſulphureo. Ind. 
* E. imum ; P tium, vel corniculatum. C. B. P. 


101. HEDGE-MUSTARD WITH MANY CROOK- 
ED PODS. . ! * 
. Eryſimum ; ſemine minimo pallido ; ſiliquis Erucz. 4. 
b. Eryſimum Orientale ; folio Sonchi ; flore ſulphureo, ſi- 


liquis longiſfimis. a. . 

9. Eryimum Orientale ; filiquis ſtrictiſſimis. Sher. a. ; 
72 ryſmum; minimum; e albo; Montis Aurei. 
aill, | 


11. Eryſimum ; Monſpeſſulanum ; ſinapios foliis. Rai: Hiſt. 
1. $12. — Ind. A. 2. 14. A latifolium. Offic. 
Eryſimum * majus glabrum. C. B. Pin. 101. Chom. 
105. Tourn. Inſt, 228. Elem. Bot. igt. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 218. 
E m latifolium Neapolitanum, Park. Theat. 298. Raii 
Hift, 1. 811. Synop. 3. 298. Eryfimum bir ſutum, folits Eru- 
ce. Flor. Pruſſ. 69. Smaps ſylveſtre es. be ohio, 


_ floſculo luteo minimo, filiqua longi 2. 858. BROAD- 
TEA HEDGE-MUSTARD. Das 

The Figure which Columna has given, is good. Some make 
the Syrup of Eryfimum with the Juice of this Species. 


Martyn's Tournefort. 
It agrees in Virtues with the common Eryſimum. Dale. 
| ERYSIP LAS, igvoimians, An Exyſipelas, or St. An- 


tony's Fire. This Diſtemper ſeems to have taken its Deno- 
mination from the Colours which it induces on the Parts it 
_ = to be derived from igvdyts, red, and Tv, livid, 
ot black. 

The Nature of an Eryſipelas, and the Characters by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from a Phlegmon, are thus deſcribed by 
Galen : ** If a Fluxion, fays he, be mixed of Blood, and y 
« Jow Bile, immoderately hot, or only of fervid and very 
« thin Blood, the Affection is called an Eryſipelas, and is 
© much hotter than a Phl „and of a yellower Colour; 
« and, if you touch it, the Blood eaſily retires from the Place, 
<< and flows thither again, being exquiſitely thin, and red to 
be the Sight. Beſides, it is not attended with a Pain, as in a 
% Phlegmon, nor reſembles any 8 of Plegmon, either 
4% jn Pulſation, Compreſſion, or Tenſion; but is ſometimes 


« very favourable to the Patient, and eſpecially when it is ef- 


« fuſed, or {| its Force only upon the Skin, leaving the 

<« ſubjacent Fleſh unaffected. wer — is, — — the 

6 moſt or whenever it is a genuine, Ery 

4% Jas; 2 Dol one that injures the ſubj t Fleth, — 

4% not conſtituted of an exquiſitely thin Flux, is not a ſimple 
, but a Diſorder compoſed of an Eryſipelas and a 


8 z in which, ſometimes, the toms of 
© Pilgnon ; i which foncins, the yer pron 


de icians, a Phlegmonoide 3 ſome- 
a glans theſe 1 55 n, in which Caſe't ive it the 
% Name of an Eryſipelatous But i ymptoms 
*« of neither prevail above thoſe of the other, but there 9 


. 4 
. 


e 


- 


ba 


' the following Manner: 4 "There is another:Di 


the 


rr 


© plication of a and an Eryſipelas. A true and per- 
« REA E ipelas, therefore, is an Affection of the Skin alone ; 
0 but a = 7 — alone, yet principally, of the 
% ſubjacent Fleſh, and mes, alſo, of the Skin; which 


latter, in other reſpechs, is no lefs painful and aflitive than 
the other, but is not attended with a Pulſation. Lib. 2. 
Glauc. The fame Author, Lib. 14. Meth. Med, in 
iſeaſe, not much 
*« different from a Phlegmon, which is called Eryſipelas, con- 
« ſifting ofa bilious Humour: Some ers it has in common 
„ with a Phlegmon, as a preternatural Tumor, and an Heat; 
% but there is a Difference between them, which 
% fixſt and principally, in Colour: While the Colour appears 
ted, it is called a Phlegmon ; but when pale, or yellow, or 
« mixed of theſe two, it acquires the Name of las. 
«© Moreover, the Pulſation is a proper Symptom of a great 
«© Phlegmon, becauſe this Diſorder is generally profoundly ſeated 
% in the Body; but an Eryſipelas affects the Skin more chan 
«« the Parts underneath ; for the Humour of the pale Bile is 
of a thin Conliſtence, ſo as to be eaſily tranſmitted through 
the carnous and rare Parts of the Body to the very Skin; 
„ but the Denſeneſs of the Skin is not, in like manner, per- 
, yious to this Bile, unleſs it be extremely thin and aqueous, 
„ much of the ſame Nature with what is climinated every 
„Day in Sweat.” In another Place of the ſame Book, he 
tells us, “that, if the Humour be immoderately thick and acri- 
«© monious, it excoriates the Epidermis, and, in time, cor- 
* rodes the ſubjacent Parts 5 ſo that there are two Kinds 
of Etyſipelas, one attended with an Exulceration, the other 
„ not.” And the ſame Diſtinction is expreſſed by Hippecrates, 
5 Aph. 23 See INFLAMMATIO. | 
n ety ſipelatous Fevers, which are juſtly claſſed among thoſe 

of the exanthematous Kind, the Blood and Humours being in 
an intenſe Motion, an acrid Serum, of a ſulphureous and 
cauſtic Nature, is, by that means, propelled to the Surface of 
the Body; and. produces a Swelling, accompanied with Red- 
neſs, Heat, and Pain. ; g 

An eryſipelatous Fever is ſo far from being ſo innocent and 
ſimple as is generally thought, that it is often violent, dan- 
porous, frequently mortal, and nearly allied to a peſtilential 

ever, the moſt formidable of all Diſorders ; for, as this laſt- 
mentioned Diſeaſe ſeizes ſuddenly with an intenſe Horror, 
Heat, Proſtration of the Strength, a violent Pain of the Back 
and Head, Vomiting, and a Delirium; ſo eryſipelatous Fevers 
are, in the Beginning, accompanied with the ſame Symptoms. 


A in a peſtilential Fever the malignant Matter is, between the 


third and fourth Days, propelled to the Surface of the Body, 
by which the Violence of the Symptoms is diminiſhed ; fo 

ſame happens in eryſipelatous Fevers, As in peſtilential Fevers 
the poiſonous Matter affects the Glands, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Groin, and firſt produces a Pain and Tenſion of them; ſo, in a 
violent Eryſipelas, a Swelling, Redneſs, and Pain, are firſt per- 
ceiv'd in the inguinal Glands ; after which a Matter of a hot and 
burning Nature deſcends to the Legs. As in peſtilential Fe- 
vers the peccant Matter, moſt frequently, fixes its Seat in the 
mammary, axillary, and parotid Glands ; ſo the fame happens in 
an Eryſipelas, which, when it ſeizes the Head, firſt affects the pa- 
rotid Glands; and, when it ſeizes the Breaſt, the axillary Glands. 
As in peſtilential Fevers the noxious Matter forms Abſceſles in 
the Glands, and readily induces a G ne and Sphacelation on 
the external Parts; ſo in an Eryſipelns theGlands, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Axillz and Breaſts, are often ſo burned, as to contract 
Pus, whilſt, at the fame time, the Joints are affected with an 
unfeemly Corruption, as is pe An ngha by every one in 


the leaſt converſant in the Practice of Laſtly, as in the 
the Plague nothing is more d than a Retroceſſion of the 
expell Surtace to the internal Parts of the 


Matter oy 8 
Body, fo the fame er and Diſadvantages are produced by 
the Ketroce®on of the Matter in eryſipelatous Caſes. 

But an eryſipelatous differs from a Z bean 21 mag Fever in this, 
that the former is not produced by Contagion, but by an in- 
ternal Cauſe. Ir does not, by E 
infet thoſe who are ſound ; nor is it fo violent, and imme- 
diately productive of the Death of the Patient, as a Fever of 
ilential Kind. Eryſipelatous Inflammations are diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by this, that in the former the Tumor is 
more depreſſed, the Pain not fo tenſive, and the Colour of the 
Skin _ — and _ | an Is, latter, where it is rather 
darker. egmon is diſtingui rom an las by this, 
that in the latter the Swelling is more ont ee far-. 
ther, and, when preſſed, loſes its Colour; oo 
thin, and ſmall in Quantity ; whereas in a on the 

tion is deeper, ing not only the Skin, but the 
ſubjacent Fat and Muſcles ; and ſo hard, that it does not loſe 
its Colour upon being preſſed. It is produced by an impure 
and ſtagnant Blood, and eaſily erates into a ne. 

An Eryſipelas is, by Phyſicians, commonly diſtinguiſh'd 
into that of the legitimate Kind, which is alſo call'd {unple ; 
and that of the ſpurious Kind, which is alſo call'd — 


tions of the Body, 


and ſecundaty K 
— Jaundice, whether of the black or yellow 
Kind, it frequently happens, that a ſymptomatic Exyſipelas 


ſoon deſlroys the Patient. This Diſorder. is alſo frequently 
compli with Wounds of the nervous Parts, eſpecially of 
the ium, and its Membranes,. as alſo with Fractures of the 


2 in which Caſes, the Patient's Life is in Danger. Frederit 


6 Tryſipelas is diſtinguiſh'd into that of the ſimple, and 
that of the exulcerated Kind. Both theſe generally begin with 
a Horror and Fever, but never come up to the State of à real 


tion 3 afterwards they become painful, - turgid, and 
diffuſe themſelves over a great of the Surface of the Body. 
are of a rediſh-yellow Colour, which diſappears when 


the Part affected is preſs'd with the Finger, but returns upon 
its Removal. They are not accompanied with Pulſation, much 
lef with any Degree of Tenſion, They alſo remove from one 
Place to another, and excite a gnawing and burning Senſation in 
the Part affected. | : 
A fimple Exyſipelas diſcovers itſelf by a Heat, or a certain 
Burning and Redneſs of the Parts, without any Ulcer. . Hip- 
ates, in his Aphoriſms, calls this Diforder mpgaiyic/4e, but 
Moderns ſtyle it the Ro/e, from the Reſemblance its Colour 
bears to that of. this Flower. According to the nom quoted 
Author, this Diſorder, when ſuddenly ſtriking inwards, after 
it bas once appear'd on the Breaſt, proves very terrible and 
fatal by means of the Quinley it excites. 
In an Eryſipelas of the ulcerated Kind, which is properly 
call'd the Ignis Sacer, the Surface of the Skin is ſometimes 
cover d with ſmall Scales, reſembling Bran; at other times, 
the whole Skin is ulceratcd, and the Puſtules, breaking, diſ- 
—_ a purulent Sanies. An Eryſipelas frequently appears on 
the Face, and ſometimes fpreading over the Whole of it, fo 
diſtends and tumeſies it, as to endanger a Suffocation, unleſs the 
Patient is ſpeedily relieved by proper Remedies. An Exyſi- 
E ariſing from a fractur d or denudated Bone, is generally of 
Preſage. Tis always proper and beneficial to force an 
Eryſipelas from the internal to the external Parts; whereas tis 
prejudicial, if not fatal, to repel it from the latter to the 
former. In this Diſorder, a Putrefaction or Suppuration hap- 
ing, are bad Signs 3 but theſe ſcarce ever occur in a ſimple 
2 which is, for the moſt part, inſenſibly diſſipated by 
cutaneous Perſpiration. Lommii Medic. Qi ſer unt. 
This Diſcaſe affects every Part of the Body, but eſpecially the 
Face; and it happens at all times of the Vear, but principally 
at the Cloſe of Summer, at which time it ſtequently attacks 
the Patient whilſt he is abroad. The Face ſwells of à ſudden, 
with great Pain and Redneſs, and Abundance of ſmall Pimples 
appear; which, upon the Increaſe of the Inflammation, often 
riſe up into ſmall Bliſters, and ſpread conſiderably over the Fore- 
head and Head, the Eyes, in the meantime, being quite cloſed 
by the Largeneſs of the Tumor. The Country-people term it 
a Blaſt, or Blight; and, in reality, it differs little from thoſe 
Symptoms which accompany the Wounds made by Stings of 
Becs, or Waſps, excepting only that there are Puſtules. And 
theſe are the Signs of the common and moſt remarkable Species 
of the Eryſipelas. | | 
But whatever Part is affected by this Diſeaſe, and at what- 
ever time of the Year it comes, a Chilneſs and Shivering, un- 
leſs they preceded a Day or two before, as it ſometimes I 
— attend this Inflammation, with Thirſt, Reftlefineſs, 
and other Signs of a Fever. As the Fever in the Beginning 
occalign'd the Pain, Swelling, and other Symptoms, which, 
increaſing daily, terminate in a Gangrene) fo in the Courſe of 
the Diſeaſe theſe Symptoms greatly conduce to the Increaſe of 
the Fever, till both ate taken off by proper Remedies, - 
There is another Species of this Diſeaſe, though it 
leſs frequently. his attacks at any time of the Year, and is 
owing, to too free an Uſe of ſubtle attenuating Wines, 
or ſome ſimilar ſpirituous Liquor. It begins with a fg Fever, 
which is immediately ſucceeded by an Eruption of Puſtules, 
almoſt over the whole Body, reſembling thoſe occaſion'd by 
the. Stinging of Nettles; and ſometimes they riſe up into 
Blifters, ſoon after diſappear, and lie concealed under the 
Skin, where they cauſe an intolerable Itching, and, after gentle 
ſcratching, come out again. Sydenham, el ily He 
pelas is that Species of Inflammation, which, ariſimg 


in the. Skin, and its ſubjacent Fat, ſometimes ſpreads itſelf very - 


--Vor. II. 


| more violent, this Colour is propagated to the whole 


ami is accompanied with ; Heat, and Pain, The 
. when preſſed with the Finger, becomes remark- 
white ; but, ſoon aſter its Removal, reſumes its fotmer 
ec Though Inflammations of this kind moſt —_— 
in the Arms and Legs, yet they ſometimes happen in 
— the Head, | the Noſe, and other Parts. 
pon the firſt Approach oi this Diſarder, the Patient is almoſt 
ſeiz'd with a Shivering and Coldneſs, which are ſaon 
ede by a dee of. Hear, equal © that pereriv id in 
burning Fevers : For this Reaſon, tis, both by antlent 
modern Authors, call'd Ignis Sacer. er. ; Wome bi 
An Erylipelas is not always of the ſame Nature, and equally 
iolent, in all Patients ; for in ſome, eſpecially young Per- 
ſons, the Matter being neither very virulent, nor very 
in Quantity, the Diſeaſe is but flight and benign ; - becauſe 
neither poſſeſſes the Glands, nor excites an intenſe Fever, but 
appears on the ſecond Day, with Rednef, Swelling, and Pain 
of the Feet ; and, by means of a dus Perſpiration, or the Lfe 
le domeſtic icines, is quickly diſcuſſed. But, in 
old Perſons, and Patients of mic and impure Habits; 
where the Matter is larger in Quantity, and of à worſe Qua- 
lity, the. Syſtem of the Nerves and Veſlels is more. violent! 
agitated, the Fever is more violent, the Pain and Uneafineb 
more intenſe, and, unleſs treated with ſuitable Remedies, 
afflicts the Patient for a — and proves very obſtina 
—— — — — — —— with diſti 
y mptoms, According to ifterent of the 
ſeize. | When this Diforder ſeizes the Feet, it —_— 
ſhining Colour of the Shins 3 and, if it ſhould ha to be 
„and 
accompanied with Pain, fo that the Parts are exaſperatei-b 
the gentleſt Touch. When this Diſorder ſeizes the Face, 
becomes gradually tumid and red, with a large Number of 
aqueous Veſicles interſperſed ; the Eyes. are cloſed. up by the 
Swelling ; the Patient breathes with Difficulty ; the Noſtrils 
and Fauces are parch'd and dry ; a 'Forpor and Drowſine& gene» 
rally accompany this Species of Eryſipelas 3 and, upon account 
of its Vicinity to the Brain, tis to be dreaded, leſt it dege- 
nerate into a Phrenitis, or a mortal Lethargy. When an 
— __ the — — — —— often in- 
urated like à Stone, exquiſitely painful, a Suppuration 
caſily enſues. An E appearing under the Armpits; and 
— the Glands Jodg'd there, is attended with a moft in» 
jw ain; and generally terminates in an Abſceſs. This 
iſorder in Infants frequently in the umbilical Region, 
and ſpreading thence over the A produces violent 
ptoms, and generally proves mortal. | Þ- 
There is a particular Species of E nat very common 
among the Moderns, and but little adverted to by the An- 
tients,” cal'd by Pliny Zofter, and us the Girdle, or 
Shingles, This diſcovers itſelf by violent Symptoms, and 
above the Navel ſpreads from the Præcordia round the Back 
like a Belt, for the moſt part, a few Inches broad, with: an 
intenſe Heat, and hi acrid Puſtules, which burn, | as it 
were, like Fire. This ies is of a pernicious, and ſome» 
times of a mortal Nature. But the moſt mali Species of 
all is that, which after a great r of the Strength appears 
in old Perſons, and ſuch as are of hi cacochymic Habits, 
ſometimes, alſo, in malignant and lential Fevers, under 
the Nipples, and on the Region of the Heatt, or even on the, 
Hands, and other Parts pofieſs'd of a more exquiſite Senſation. 
This Species is, at firſt, of a livid Colour, and, afterwards be- 
coming black, is ſoon ſucceeded by Gangrene and Death. Pla- 
terus has deſcrib'd it under the Name of — lata. ; 
As for the Cauſes of this Fever : The material Cauſe docs 


ER 


A. 


not at all ſeem to be of a ſimple, bilious, or ſaline, but rather 


of a cauſtic, acrid, and putrefying Nature ; for it' operates in 
a very violent manner, on the nervous Parts; ſurprifingly diſ- 
turbs the CEconomy of the animal Functions, and induces 
Watchings, Deliriums, Reſtlefineſs, ety, Toffings, Vo- 
tings, and aDiſorder of the Senſes, It is ſtill more formidable. when 
the Matter returns backwards after it has been once expel'd, 
fince in this Caſe, like as much Poiſon, it ſoon excites Deli- 
riums, internal Inflammations, convulſiye Aſthmas, and 
modic Strictures, which often prove mortal. Beſides, the 
ene and Sphacelus, which readily ſucceed an ill-treated Ery- 
— are ſufficient Proofs of the virulent — the Mat- 
ter which produces it: But whence this Matter draws its Oxi- 
gin, is nat fo eaſy to determine ; I am, however, inclin'd/to 
think, that it conſiſts of Bile corrupted, and render'd, peccant 
various Cauſes; which, ſtagnating long in the Flexure of the 


R n together with the 
Juice, and aſſuming a cauſtic and acrid ity, is 
— d to the Maſs of Blood, Membranes 
Brain 


En- 
the 


Marrow, indiſpoſes the whole nervous and-val- 
„and excites a Fever, till it is at laſt driven out 


of 


of the Body. 


w 


- 


which in them, however, is of a pretty mild Nature: 
old Perſons, thoſe of a ſcorbutic or cacochymic Habit, 
as alſo in Women labouring under a total Suppreſſion, or an 
undue Retention, of the Menſes, it is of a E worſe Kind: 
Thoſe, alſo, are frequently and eaſily obnoxious to this Diſor- 
der, who are born of Parents ſubject to it;; as alſo thoſe, who, 
_ been once ſeiz'd with it, have had frequent Returns of 
the Misfortune ; and more * 1 old, or of 
ſcorbutic Habits. I myſelf, ſays „have obſerv'd an 
Eryſipelas — every Year, every Equinox, and alſo every 
Month : But, with reſpe& to theſe, eſpecially in old Perſons, 
and thoſe of cacochymic Habits, I have obſery'd that Aphoriſm 
of eg verified, where tis ſaid, that ſuch as are often 
ſeiz'd with an Eryſipelas, are at lat deſtroyed by it. 

But there are ſeveral of the Non-naturals, capable of unfold- 
ing and bringing this latent material Cauſe of an Eryſipelas into 
Action: But & moſt conſiderable of theſe are violent and ex- 
orbitant Paſſions, eſpecially Anger and Dread. Thus Fallopius 
furniſhes us with an Inſtance of a Woman, who, every time 
ſhe was vex'd, began to be ſeiz'd with an Eryſipelas, which 
was eaſily diſcuſs'd by drinking Barley-water. Matter of 
an Eryſipelas is alſo put in Action by a too hot Atmoſphere, 
an intenſe Heat of the Sun, as alſo by a ſudden and alternate 
Heating and Cooling the Body or Feet: 'The ſame” Effect is 
produc'd by hot Aliments, hot Drink, frequent Drink- 

ng to Exceſs, or the Uſe of too hot Baths. But nothing 
contributes more to the Production of this Diſorder, than 
the Omiſſion of artificial Evacuations of Blood, whether 
by Scarifications, or Veneſection, and the Suppreſſion of the 
natural Evacuations, whether from the Noſe, the Uterus, or 
the hæmorrhoidal Veins. An Eryſipelas of the Head, in a par- 
ticular manner, happens moſt frequently to thoſe who remain 
long, eſpecially in the Night-time, under a moiſt and rainy 
Air, as alſo to old Perſons. This Diſorder frequently appears 
in the Breaſts of Child-bed Women, eſpecially if giving Suck, 
after any violent Fright z in which Caſe the Diſc arge of the 
Milk is forthwith ſtopt, and the Breaſts become hard, and are 
cender'd tumid by the coagulated Milk. F. Hoffman. 

The Cauſes of an Eryſipelas are the ſame with thoſe of all 
other Inflammations : But none have a more powerful and im- 
mediate Tendency to produce it, than -a ſudden Cold, con- 
tracted after immoderate Heat, or profuſe Sweats ; an obſtruct- 
ed Perſpiration, Surfeits, the habitual Uſe of too ſtrong and 

rous Liquors, or a too hot and acrid State of the Blood ; 

r all theſe things are of ſuch a Nature, that they eaſily inſpiſ- 
ſate and coagulate the Blood, in ſuch a manner as to produce 
Btagnations of it. Heifter. | 

hen an Eryſipelas breaks out ſoon, and without any vio- 
lent Commotion 3 when the Juices of the Body are not highly 
corrupted ; when the Part affected by it is not of the more 
noble Kind, or does not communicate with nervous Parts, it 
is not highly dangerous: But by a free Perſpiration, and the 
Uſe of proper Remedies, the Tumor, after a Day or two, 
pany ſubſides, the Heat and Pain vaniſh, the ruddy Colour 
chang'd into that of yellow, the Skin breaks, is ſeparated in 
the Form of Scales, and the Diſeaſe has an agreeable 'Termi- 
nation put to it. An Eryſipelas is, ſometimes a ſalutary Sign ; 
and I myſelf, fays Hoffman, have known Diſeaſes, eſpecially 
convulſive Aſthmas, and convulſive Colics, happily remov'd 
by a ſupervening ipelas. 

But when an Erylipelas is large and deep, when the Juices 
of the Body are highly impure, or the Part affected poſleſs'd of 
an exquiſite Senſation, the Diſorder is not without Danger ; 
for, in this Caſe, either the rediſh Colour become livid and black, 
and ſbon degenerates into a fatal Sphacelus ; or the Inflammation, 
becoming incapable of Diſcuſſion, is ſuppurated, and induces 
malignant Ulcers, Fiſtulas, and a Gangrene. After an Ery- 
ſipelas, in ſanguineo-phlegmatic and cacochymic Habits, there 
ſometimes remains a violent Swelling of the Feet, ſo that the 
Legs appear three times as large as in their natural State; and 
this Swelling is not, without great Difficulty, remov'd : But 
thoſe who die under this Diſorder, are cut off by a Fever, 
which, for the moſt part, is accompanied with a difficult Reſpi- 


ration, ſometimes. with a Delirium, ſometimes with a Drow- 
4ineſs ; and generally the fatal Cataſtrophe happens within the 
An 5 when uſly treated, alſo, terminates 
in an unlucky manner; for tis an old and true Obſervation 
riſm of his ſixth 
iſeaſe is not onl 

Hoffman, knew an Eryſipelas, retiring inwards 

Andes and a draſtic 


after- 
- wards render'd erratic, and more troubleſome than before. I 


' have alſo, ſays he, obſerv'd, that an Eryſipelas repePd in the 
- Legs, by Camphire, Minium, 'and » has been ſucceeded 
dy an intenſc 

difficult 


the Motion of the Blood to the Surface of the 


4 a, at. 


Strength, Loſs of Appetite ; and that theſe Symptoms did not 


ceaſe, till antiſpaſmodic and gently dia Medicines were 
exhibited, and the Matter of the was recal'd, by a 
Veſicatory, to its former Seat. I have known, from Experi- 


and camphorated Liniments, has brought on — lethar- 
T 


which Diſorders have frequently prov'd mortal to old Patients: 
abits: Cold Medicines, Pre- 
parations of Lead, oleous Subſtances, ſpirituous Liniments, 
and Medicines richly camphorated, when apply'd externally, 
produce equally 2 Mr eas of eryſipelatous Diſor- 
ders, fince they make degenerate. into malignant Ulcers, 
Gangrenes, and Sphacelus ; as is confirm'd by ſeveral Inſtances 
= by Hildanus, Cent. 1. 4 82. Moinichen. Ob.. 2. and 

imæus a Guldenklee, Lib. 6. C. ſe 33. Prederic | 

With reſpect to the Termination of this Diſorder̃, tis to 
be obſerv'd; that it is accompanied with no great Danger, if 
the Inflammation is only flight, and proper Meaſures of Relief 
are ſeaſonably purſu'd : On the contrary, when the Inflam- 
mation is violent, the Conſtitution infirm, the Regimen fault 
the Part affected expos'd to the Cold, and the Cure 
gently or unſkilfully manag'd, tis not to be wonder'd at, if 
it ſhould terminate in a burning Fever, a violent Exulcerati 
a Gangrene, or a Sphacelus. In this - Diſorder, the exte 
Application of ſuch Medicines as are. cold, pinguious, or 
oleous, as alſo the internal Uſe of generous Liquors, Wine, 
Brandy, or hot Medicines, are produQtive of the moſt immi- 
nent Danger. #eifter. Chirurg. | | 

The moſt judicious Method of curing an Eryſipelas con- 
ſiſts in purſuing theſe three Intentions : Firſt, that the febrile 
Motion of Nature be by no means hinder'd, but rather pro- 
moted, if it is defeQive ; and brought to a due Temperament, 
if it is exceſſive. Secondly, that the ſubtile cauſtic Matter 
lodg'd in the nervous Parts be corrected, and prepar'd for 
Secretion and Excretion : And, thirdly, that the inflamma 
* — of putrid and cauſtic Lymph in the external Parts 
be diſcuſs'd and perfectly expel'd. 

Among the Remedies which excite and promote the febrile 
Motion of Nature when languid, the moft conſiderable are, 
the Mixtura fimplex, mix'd with the Spiritus Nitri Dulcis, or 
rather with the anodyne mineral Liquor, or the Efſence of 
Germander or white Burnet, not very ſpirituous and concen- 
trated, mix'd with an equal Quantity of the anodyne mineral 
Liquor, and twenty or thirty Drops exhibited for a Doſe : 
The Expulſion is, alſo, aſſiſted by an Infuſion prepar'd of 
Germander, Elder-flowers, and Fennel-ſeeds, as alſo by Be- 
zoardic Powders. The exceſſive Commotions and Spaſms are 
mitigated —_ Emulſion prepar'd with the Waters of the 
Flowers of Elder, the Lime, and the Egyptian Thorn, toge- 
ther with the Four greater cold Seeds, as alſo the Seeds of the 
Napus Dulcis, eſpecially when us'd as a Vehicle, with which 
the Bezoardic Powder, either alone, or with a few Grains of 
Nitre and Cinnabar, may be taken. The fame Effect is pro- 
duc'd, and the Expulſion promoted, by a Mixture prepar'd of 
one Part of the Bezoardic Spirit of Buſſius, and three Parts 
of the anodyne Liquor. When the febrile Motion is of the 
legitimate Kind, and neither too languid nor too impetuous, 
the following domeſtic Remedy is of excellent Service : 


Take of the Rob of Elder, one Ounce ; and of calcin'd 


 Hartſhorn, one Dram: Mix together, and exhibit in 
Elder-flower-water. 


To this Preparation, when the Patient is hot, I ge- 
nerally add, with Succeſs, ten or twelve —— fla Nitre. 

In order to correct the Acrimony of the Humours, and 
duly p the Matter, beſides the Medicines already men- 
tioned, Decoctions of the Shavings of Hartſhorn, the Roots 
of Vipers-graſs, Marſh-mallows, Liquorice, and China-root, 
with Fennel-ſeeds, as alſo Water-gruel, us'd as ordinary 
Drink, — of ſingular a ger The Diſcuſſion of the inflam- 
matory Stagnation is to be obtain'd by Topics: am 
— any can be applied — —— — 
Powder prepar'd of Elder-flowers and Liquorice- roots, now- 
and-then ſprinkled on the Part, when it is moderately warm, 
on in _ _ means Laſs: Stove. But all unQtuous, 

irituous, , aſtringent ces, as alſo all Preparations 
of 1 Lead, are — be — 

»Tis a perpetual Rule in Practice, that in Fevers of the 
acute and exanthematous Kind, the Body is always to be pre- 
ſerv'd in a mild and continual Diap that by this means 


* 
* 
» 
* 


b may be 
render d equal, and the recrementitious Matter, — —— 
nually carried along with it, diſſipated, and carried h the. 
Pores: Hence the ſame Rule is to be obſerv'd in an 

pelas, both with reſpect to the whole Body, and more eipe- 

cially the Part affected; that by this means the Pain may be 


mitigated, and the Diſcuſſion of the Matter the better pro- 


Great 
* 
* 
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© Great Caution is neceſſary in the Uſe of external Medicines, 


HE Bop Bac pe OY ing or convert- 
ing the Erylipelas to 22 — fa alm 
eſpecially in the Skin and nervous Parts, we are, for this Rea- 
ſon, to be highly cautious in the Application of Topics; be- 
cauſe every Remedy is neither ſuited to every Perſon, nor to 
every Part of the Perſon ; for I have often obſerv'd, that 
in an Eryſipelas of the Breaſts, by applying an innocent, and 
in other Caſes an approv'd Plaiſter, the Inflammation and Pain 
have been ſoon increas'd, tho” both forthwith remitted upon 
the Removal of the oo : Hence tis To to r. 
externally, except, perhaps, ic ies, conſiſti 
_ the Flowers of Chamomile, Elder; and Melilot, e e- 
root, and Bean-meal, either in the Form of a Bag, or a 


If notwith the Exhibition of internal, and the Ap- 
ication of external Diſcutients, tho* of an highly efficacious 
ature, the eryſipelatous Tumor ſhould ſtill remain, the red 

Colour begin to turn livid, and the Pain be lodg'd deep, as if 
it reach'd to the Perioſteum; the Eryſipelas has a Tendency to 
Exulceration : In this Caſe we are to have recourſe to ſuch 
Medicines as promote Suppuration, at the ſame time that _— 
prevent putredinous 2 This Intention is excellently 
-anſwer'd by ſimple Diachylon duly prepar'd, adding a ſufficient 
Quantity of Camphire and Saffron, or by the Emplaſtrum Sa- 
turninum of Barbet, made up with Soap, r them 
ſuch balſamic Epithems as prevent Corruption: When Pus is 
contracted and deep-ſeated, the Tumor is to be open'd with a 
Lancet, and the Pus to be evacuated gradually, and not all 
at once: But leſt the Abſceſs, eſpecially in glandulous Parts, 
ſhould degenerate into fiſtulous and malignant Ulcers, after the 
Evacuation of the Matter, a balfamic _ prepar'd of the 
Tincture of Flowers of St. John's-wort, Eſſence of Peruvian 
Balſam, the beſt Myrrh, and a few Drops of the 
Turpentine, is to be injected. | a 
8 When a deep and large Eryſipelas is threaten'd with a ſi 
vening Sphacelation, Which may be known by the browniſh- 
red Colour, and the Continuance of the Symptoms after the 
Expulſion, beſides ſuch internal Medicines as reſiſt Inflamma- 
tion and Putrefaction, Nitre with a little Camphire, ſpirituous 
and corroborating Liquors — of Quick-lime- water, cam- 
phorated Spirit of Wine, Wine Vinegar with Litharge mix'd 
wich the Eſſence of Germander and Myrrh, are to be 
apply'd warm with folded Linen Cloths externally. 
Veneſection is ſometimes beneficial, - and ſometimes hurtful, 
in an Eryſi | 
commit a Miſtake in this reſpect, tis to be laid down as a 
Rule, that when an eryſipelatous Fever ſeizes Perſons of a 

ric _— or ſuch as are accuſtom'd to drink ——— 
iquors, a Vein is to be d in the Arm in the inni 
of the Diſorder ; for by this means the Circulation of the 

Blood becomes more free, and the Expulſion of the Matter to 
the Skin is promoted. This Practice is fo much the more uſe- 
ful when an Eryſipelas ſeizes the Head, ſince by its means 
violent Symptoms are prevented. *Tis' ſometimes expedient, 
inſtead of Veneſection, to uſe Cupping with Scarification in 
the Neck: But, after the Evacuation of Blood, we are always 
to be careful, that Perſpiration be kept free and equal. 

In a ſcorbutic Eryſipelas of long ſtanding we are to uſe ſuch 
Medicines as purify the Blood, gentle Laxatives, and Diapho- 
* retics, in ſuch a manner, that during a few Days the Inte- 
ſtines may be purg' d: Then, for ſome time, Diuretics and 
Diaphoretics are to be ſubjoin'd ; and theſe are to be alter- 
nately repeated, whilſt for common Drink the Patient uſes a 
correcting Decoction, * of mucilaginous Woods and 
Roots, with Bitters, but eſpecially with the Roots of Succory 
and Dandelion, together with Raiſins. - | 

An 2 ich often recurs, is not without Danger; 
for which Reaſon the Phyſician is to be highly ſolicitous to 

free the Body from this Diſorder. For obtaining this End, I 

have found nothing more effectual than a due of mineral 

Waters, in Conjunction with a proper Regimen, after the 

Body has been previouſly prepar'd, either by Laxatives or Ve- 

neſection. This Intention is beſt anſwer'd by the Acidulæ of 

Egra, the hot Waters of Embſen, and the milder Caroline 
Springs: When theſe cannot be had, Veneſection, eſpecially 
in the Spring and Autumn, Purging, and ſuch Medicines: as 
purify. the z together with a proper f are the 
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moſt effectual Means of Relief. Frederic Hoffman. | 

he Cure of an Eryſipelas is moſt ſucceſsfully and 
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inſpiſſated Blood is diluted ; 
and 


| Per- 
fon has an Idioſyncraſy, or ſpecific and individual — — 


rating and mode 


Leſt, therefore, the Practitioner ſhould 
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rits of alike Nature, a alſo f 
my Opinion, ſays Heifer, to be totally in'd from 
Diſorder; ſince by theſe the Heat of the Blood is, 
rally, rather increas'd than diminiſh'd.-+ On the contrary, 
may with greater Propriety, Safety, and Efficacy, uſe 
b cooling Medicines z the moſt val 
which are, in this „ Preparations of Elder: 
expedient 7 — EY half an Ounce, or 
ob .of Elder 
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Infuſion of ſome p 
fully defended agai a Cold, and-conti- 
nually kept in a mild and uninterrupted Sweat. When the 
Patient is rack'd with a violent Thirſt, a Decoction of Barley, 
or warm ſmall Beer, mays with Advantage, be exhibited z 
ſmce by Warmnefs, and Draughts of thin diluting Liquors, 
the Diſorder is moſt y remov'd, and the Patienc fin'd. 
If Rob of Elder ſhoul to be ungrateſul and diſagree- 
able to the Patient, in order to promote a gentle Sweat, we 
may chooſe for a Succedaneum, or at leaſt for a Medicine to 
be exhibited alternately with it, ſome diaphoretic Powder pre- 
par'd of Shells, Crabs-eyes, and Mother of Pearl, or diapho- 
retic Antimony, or any other Medicine of a like. ity, 
mix'd with a ſmall Quantity of Nitre, and exhibited in Elder- 
water, not neglecting at the ſame time the liberal Uſe of warm, 
thin, and cu ary Aer 
When, in an Eryſipelas, the Inflammation is very mild and 
tle, it may be often remiov'd only by external Warmth ; 
ut, if the Inflammation ſhould to be more violent, ex- 
ternal Heat alone is not ſufficient, without the Concurtence of 
proper Topics: Rob of Elder may, therefore, be ſpread on 
coarſe Paper, or a Piece of Linen Cloth, and apply'd to the 
Part affected with warm Linen Cloths, or 'a Bag fill'd with 
reſolvent Ingredients over all. But this: Medicine, as well as 
the Theria a, mix'd with Salt of Wormwood, tho' h 
cfhcacious in mitigating Inflammations, are yet rarely us'd in 
Caſes of this Nature, on account of the Sordes and Impurities 
they contain : For this Reaſon the digeſtive Powders are far 
more frequently us'd: Among theſe, the moſt valuable and 
effectual ſeems to be that prepar'd of - Elder-flowers, triturated 
Liquorice, prepared Chalk, Ceruſs, and Myrrh, mix'd in equal 
Quantities, up in coarſe Paper, or a Linen Cloth, and 


 apply'd warm to the Part affected; after which, the Whole is 


to be cover'd with proper Bags, or Cuſhions : To this we ma 
add, the Pulvis contra Ferse Mynſichti, (See Pul vis) whi 
is not only well-known in the Shops, but highly ious 
for anſwering Intentions of this Nature. Lis not neceſſary L 
ſhould here inſiſt upon the ſingular Virtues of the middle 
green Bark of Elder, in - mitigating and allaying Inflam- 
mations, ſince the Efficacy of that Subſtance, in Caſes of 
2 is long ago experimentally known to moſt 
erſons. | | 
Tho? ſome Authors in the Cure of an'Eryſipelas pronounce 
liquid Medicines highly prepoſterous and improper, yet I my- 
ſelf can from Experience affirm, that in the Cure of this Diſ- 
order excellent Effects are produced by warm and cam 
rated Spirit of Wine, either by itſelf, or mix'd with- Saftron, 
or the Theriaca, and apply'd with a folded Linen Cloth, or 
coarſe Paper, as alſo by Quick-lime-water, mix'd with cam- 
phorated Spirit of Wine, and apply'd in the ſame manner. 
Scultetus, in Obſervat. 93. affirms, that he never found a more 
effectual liquid edy, than the following, againſt an Eryſi- 
pelas, complicated with an CEdema, S 


Take of a mild Lixivium of the Aſhes of the Vine, one 
Pound; of Nitre, one Dram and an half; of common 
Salt, one Dram ; of the beſt Wine-vinegar, one Ounce: 


Mix all together. 


After the previous Uſe of Univerſals, this Mixture is to be 
apply'd warm to the Part affected, with à double Compreſs, 
which is to be ſecur'd with a proper e: When ap- 
ply'd in this manner, it remarkably diſcuſſes Swellings of 
this Kind, even when a Gangrene is endanger d. But all 
other liquid Medicines, — either too _ or of an 
obſtructing and aſtringent ity, together with pinguious 
and — Subſtances, are, in this Qt to be carefully avoided; 
for tis ſcarce credible how powerfully theſe obſtruct the — 
hinder the Elimination of the peccant Blood thro* them, 
conſequently expoſe the Patient to more imminent Danger, 

| Veneſeftion and Purging do not ſeem ſo neceſſary in an 
Eryſipelas, as in a Phlegmon ; for, as in an Eryſipelas . | 
cant and: corrupted Humours are lodg d contiguous to the Skin. 
they are moſt commodiouſly expel'd by a gentle Diaphoreſis ; 
However, when the Pulſe is too violent, and the Patient either 
hot or ic, Veneſetion is by no means 
improper; and, in to render the Body ſoluble, Cl 
are rather to be us'd, than Purgatives of any other Kind, 1 
C 
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cachectic Patients, th. 
cially when ariſing in the Legs and Feet; Heifter. Chirurg. 
In order to the Cure, I conceive that the peccant Matter, 
which is mix'd with the Blood, muſt be evacuated in a proper 
manner, that the Ebullition of the Blood muſt be check'd by 
cooling Remedies z and, laſtly, that the Matter, thrown out 
and fix'd upon the Skin, muſt be diſcuſſed. Lo anſwer theſe 
Purpoſes, as ſoon as I am call'd, I direct a ſufficient Quantity 
of Blood to be taken away from the Arm, which generally 


reſembles the Blood of Pleuritics : The next Day, I give my 


common purging Potion, and exhibit a paregoric Draught at 
Bed-time, we caſe it has operated briſkly ; for Example, Syrup 
of white Poppies, in Cowſlip-flower-water, or ſomething of 
the fame kind. After Purging, order the Part affected to be 
fomented with the ing Fomentation : 5 


Take of the Roots of Marſh-mallows and Lilies, of each 
two Ounces ; the Leaves of Mallows, Elder, and Mul- 
lein, of each two Handfuls ; the Flowers of Melilot, the 
Tos of St. John's-wort, and the lefler Centaury, of each 
one Handful ; Linſeed, and Fenugreek-ſeed, each half an 
Ounce: Boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of Water to leave 
three Pints ; ſtrain off the Liquor, and, when tis uſed, 
add two Ounces of Spirit of Wine to every Pint thereof., 
Let the Part affected be fomented twice a Day with 
ſoft Flannels dipt in this Fomentation hot, and wrung 
_ and, after fomenting, bathe it with the following 

Aixture : 


Take of Spirit of Wine, half a Pint; Venice Treacle, two 
Ounces ; long Pepper and Cloves, reduced to Powder, 
of each two Drams: Mix them together ; cover the 
_ affected with brown Paper, moiſtened with this 


Moreover, I order the Patient to ſup only Barley-broth, 
Water-gruel, and eat roaſted Apples, to drink ſmall Beer, and 
to refrain from Bed ſome Hours every Day. y this Method 
the Fever, and other Symptoms, are generally ſoon taken off; 
if not, I repeat Bleeding ; and ſometimes tis neceſſary to 
bleed a third time, interpoſing a Day between each Operation, 
that is, if the Blood be greatly vitiated, and the Fever high. 
On the intermediate Days of Bleeding, I order Glyſters made 
of the diſtilled Waters of Water-lilies, &c. to be uſed very 
often in a Day. But a ſingle Bleeding, and a Purge, generally 
effect the Cure, provided they be uſed in time. The ſame 
Method is to be uſed in that Species attended with Itching 
and a Redneſs, and reſembling the Stinging of Nettles ; only 
external Applications are leſs ry here. Sydenham. 

In an Eryſipelas of the Head, which is a highly dangerous 
Diforder, when the Fever does not abate, Purgatives are fo 
ſ 92 ——— that ſometimes the Cure cannot be ob- 
tain'd without their Aſſiſtance. "Tho? this Diſeaſe has been 
handled at great Length by ſeveral Authors, and eſpecially by 
Hieronymus Fabricius, yet all of them are ſo far from being 
diſtinct and intelligible with reſpe& to the Uſe of Purgatives in 
the Violence of the Fever, that they are not only diffident of 
their own Sentiments, but alſo vary and diſſent from each 
other, ſince ſome do not approve of Purgatives, except when 
the Body abounds with Bile, and the Diſorder is violent; whilſt 
with Tregaultius, in Inftit. Chir. Lib. 1. 8. they maintain, 
that the Phyſician, inſtead of 3 rather to re- 
frigerate. „who agree in the Propriety both of Eva- 
cuations and Refrigeration, do nevertheleſs, with Pari de 
Tumor. Lib. 6. 15. maintain, that greater Relief is obtain'd 
by Sweats than by Purgj Others, who t that 
tives may properly be exhibited, yet aflert, when the 
ver is ſo ititenſe as to bring on a Delirium and Phrenitis, we 
ought rather to preſcribe ſach Medicines as reſiſt Malignity 
and that we are not to exhibit Purgatives till the febrile Heat. 
is extinguiſh'd ; or, atleaſt, that if Purgatives are at any rate to 
be us'd; Preparations of Scammony are abſolutely to be avoided, 
leſt 11 increaſe the Fever. Sennertus tells us, that 
as this Diſorder is highly familiar and endemial to the Ger- 
mant, ſo we may more Laa take 


the Methods to be obſerv'd 
in its Cure from the ience and Practice of the Germans, 
than from the Works of Phyſiciam of other Nations. But 
Sennertu?y tho* himſelf & German, borrows moſt of 
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from Fabricius an hole, but ſupgreſſes 


uthor with reſpect to Purging, w 
is at an End. Et 
ic, Chi informs us, that, w 


by internal Sudorifics and Cephalics, but het Purging of eve! 
ind is to be carefully abſtain d from. I bus, the 
order in in its moſk Authors lave ether given. 
to its Treatment, or ſuch ag 
are full of Cowardice and Helitation ; as if it was conlalte 
with Reaſon, and common genſe, for a Phyſician to be leſs bold 
and hardy, when his Patient's Life is in the moſt imminent 
Danger, than when there is not the leaſt Suſpicion of Danger. 
But I can from Experience affirm, that in an Wan 
the Head, when the Brain being affected, a Coma, a Delis 
rium, or Convulſions are brought on, there either remain 
Hopes.of the Patient's: Recovery, or the moſt happy E 
will be produc'd by Purgatiyes, Nor are we in this Extremity 
which alſo, holds true in the Small-pox, to wait till the Fever 
is abated, or the Tumor quite ſubſided ; for to encounter this 
Species of Fever with cardiac and refrigerating Medicines, or 
to apply Topics, is only, to trifle, till at laſt the Patient falls a 
thce to the Phyſician's Cowardice or-Folly. If, therefor 
Purging is capable of removing this Diſorder, when arriy d at 
its 2 erous — * e, ſooner call'd in is the Pas. 
tient's e, muſt, 4 fortior!, prevent its Progreſs 2 
Spreading, As a Confirmation and Iluſtration of this Tach 
I ſhall ſubjoin the following ſingular Hiſtory. | 
A young Lady of uncommon DiſtinAion had her Face 
ſwell'd by an . The Diſorder was, as uſual, pre: 
ceded by a gentle Horror, and a flight Fever. Next Day, not 
only her Face, but alſa the Skin about ber Ears and Neck. 
was become turgid and red. The Fever increas'd, and the Pa- 
tient was ſomewhat delirious at certain Intervals, In this State 
of a Veſi was apply'd to the Nape of her Neck. 
Notwithſtanding this Step for her Relief, the Swelling be- 
came very large, and as it was intenſely red, appear d to be 
an Eryſipelas of that Kind, which Fabezcivs, in EIS of 
Galen, calls Phlegmonodes ; for, according to this Author, an 
Eryſipelas of the ſimple or uncomplicated, Kind is ſcarce. ever 
to be found in the Face, Towards Night the Patient became 
quite delirious, Mr. Burges, the Apothecary, in the mea 
time, apply'd Veſicatories to her Arms, and injected Clyſters, 
which were diſcharg d without any Advantage, fince all the 
Symptoms were exaſperated, inſtead of being abated. | 
f er ens I Eng, her De- 
lirium was very violent, and accompanied with a Fever: She 
ſpoke a great deal, but all her Words were incoherent and im- 
pertinent: Sometimes ſhe lay, as it were, like one in a Le- 
thargy, and was now-and-then ſeia d with Convulſions, eſpe» 
cially about the Hands and Shoulders : 'The Swelling remained 
almoſt in the ſame State and Condition, only its Redneſs 
ſomewhat abated : Her Pulſe was rather quick than ftron e 
therefore order d a Veſicatory to be apply'd to each Side of her 
Neck ; and I am much ſurpris d to find no mention of this 
Piece of Practice in the Authors already quoted, eſpecially as 
Veſicatories are of ſingular Efficacy in this, if in any f 
of Diſorder whatever. But becauſe ſhe ſeemed to be in the 
moſt imminent Danger, and becauſe I concluded, that Veſica- 
tories alone would not be ſufficient, unleſs another Means of 
carrying off the peccant Matter was alſo. called in to their 
AG ſhe had the following Purge exhibited at Three 
0 - 


Take of the Decoctum Senæ Comin, three Ounces; of 


the Tiuctura Sacra prepar'd with W hite-wine, one Ounce; 
and of the purgative Syrup of Buck-thorn, fix Drams: 
Mix all together. | 


By this Preparation ſhe was not in the leaſt purg'd ;. for 
which Reaſon, about the Middle of the Night, two Ounces 
of the Tin&ura Sacra were exhibited to her; notwithſtanding 
which all her Symptoms remain'd the ſame, only ſhe 22 
quiet, or rather more ſunk, by the Violence of her Diſeaſe; 
and, being as yet coſtive, about the Middle of the next, Day, 
the following — was exhibited : 4 


| Take of the Tin/tura Sacra, two Ounces ; and of the ca- 
thartic Syrup of Buckthorn, one Ounce; Mix together 
2 Doſe. ' . . W 27 4 


But neither was ſhe. purg'd by this Medicine: Towards 
Evening Veſicatories were apply d to both her Wriſts. Ac 

Notwithſtanding theſe Meaſures, all her Symptoms remain'd 
the ſame ; only the Heat ſeem d to be ſomewhat abated. Early 
in the ing, the laſt-mentioned Cathartic was again exhir 
bited, and procur'd a very ſmall Evacuation by Stool, whi 
afforded her but lite Relief: An acrid Clyſter was alſo, to no 
Purpoſe, injefted. I order d the ives to be taken thus 
ſucceſſively, becauſe I had that the Vino this 


CEN” Oy 
1 
| Praftice was not to be given over, till it anſwered the End: 
and, if it did not anſwer the End, there were no other Methods 


relieving the Patient, For this Reaſon, though Purgatives 
been four times exhibited to no Purpoſe, yet I was firmly 
reſolved to perſiſt in their Uſe ; for in this State and Condi- 
tion of the Diſeaſe, as in the Small-pox, the ſebrile Matter is 
neither diſſipated through the Tumor, nor can it be carried 
off by any other means, than by making a Way for it through 
the inteſtinal Glands. | 
Accordingly, the State of the Patient becoming ſtill worſe and 
trorſe, ſhe had the following Medicine exhibited : 


Take of the Pilulaz ex duobus, fifteen Grains, diſſolved in 


an Ounce of Treacle-water ; and of the purgative Syrup 


of Buckthorn, half an Ounce: Mix all together for a 


Doſe. 


By this Preparation having 2 five Stools, ſhe re- 
covered her Senſes, but remembred nothing of what had 8 
pened during the fix preceding Days. The Tumor gradually 
F.bfided, and the Fever was ſo far removed, that, by. twice ex- 
hibiting the ſame Cathartic, ſhe was entirely reſtored to her 
former State of Health. . 

This Medicine, a conſiderable Part of which conſiſted of 
Scamniony, which is, by moſt, diſcarded, as abſolutely. per- 
nicious in this Diſeaſe, freed the Patient from the moſt immi- 
nent Danger; for which Reaſon, the Aﬀertions of the moſt 
ſkilful and celebrated Phyſicians are not to be taken for Rules of 
Practice, unleſs they have a ſufficient Sanction from Expe- 
rience. Freind. Comment. in Hippocrat. Epidem. 

Riverius, as a Topic, recommends a Decoction of Sage, with 
Venice Soap diflolved therein ; and an Infuſion of Sage ſometimes 
ſupplies its Place, with the ſame Soap, and an Addition of a 
ſmall Quantity of camphorated Siprits. % 

Turner directs an Application of Oil of Elder ſhook up 
with Lime-water, with a little camphorated Spirits. And 
Ointment of Elder is mentioned, by the ſame Author, as an 
excellent Application, which is, alſo, a popular Remedy among 
the Country-people. Turner, alſo, in caſe of Exulceration, 
recommends his Cerate of Lapis Calaminaris. 


An ErvsSIPELAs of the LuUNGs. 


An Eryſipelas ſometimes affects the Lungs ; in which Caſe 
the Patient is ſeized with a highly burning Fever, and an acute 
Pain, both in the anterior and poſterior Parts of his Body, but 
eſpecially about the Spine ; for the Breaſt is not very violently 
oppreſſed and contracted. The Patient, alſo, breathes with an 
ere Neck; through an Exceſs of Heat dilates his Noſtrils, 
like a Horſe overheated by running; and, like a panting Dog, 
hangs his Tongue out at his Mouth. He vomits ſometimes a 
bloody Matter, and ſometimes one of a livid Colour; ſome- 
times Bile, and at other times Phlegm. He is alſo ſeized with 
frequent Faintings, the common and familiar Sign of this Diſ- 
order. His Cough is either dry, or he 1 a yellow 
Spit, not much tinged with Blood. This Diſorder ſcarce ever 
fails to prove mortal; only there is a Poſſibility of the Patient's 
being preſerved, if the Eryſipelas quits the internal Parts, and 

externally. Lommii Medicinal. Obſervat. 
RYSIPELATODES, ievornzad]eodns, from iguoinreras, 
an Eryſipelas, and «iS, a Form, or Likeneſs, A Tumor, 
reſembling an Eryſipelas, or a ſpurious Eryſipelas. Blancard. 

ERYTHACOS, ibn, from ig, Redneſs. 
ſame as RUBECULA, which ſee. 

ERYTHEMA, id, the ſame as g in Hippocrates. 
The Redneſs of the Face, or Cheek, under a violent inflam- 
matory Fever. *Egubijudle ( Eruthemata) are, alſo, the red 
and fiery Tumors which ariſe from an mmation, or fervid 
Blood, as in an Eryfipelas. 

ERYTHRINUS, +eubeures, *gv9c7roc, from ięubeòs, red. A 
Fiſh, called, by Pliny, Rubellio. The Roach. See Ru- 
TILUS. 

ERYTHRION, idee, from ipu0e3s, red. The Name of 
a Malagma, deſcribed by Z#gineta, Lib. 7. 18. | 

ERY THRODANUM. A Name for the Rubia Tinctorum. 
Madder. See RoBIA. | 

ERYTHROEIDES, tubes, from ige, red, and 
os a Form, is an Epithet of the innermoſt Coat of the 

eſtes. 

_ ERYTHRONIUM, or ERYTHRAICUM, ider, 3 
#evdezizer, A Species of Satyrion, in Diaſcorides, Lib. 3. 
Cap. 144: See SATYRION, 
RYTHROXYLON, ide FV, from igv0e3s, red, and 
Euncv, Wood; a Name for the Poinciana flore errimo. 
ES. Johnſon explains this by Corpus, Body, 


ESAPHE, £9421, from trapdo, to feel with the Fingers. 
The Touch; that is, feelin 
order to diſcover its State. H. 

ESCHARA, ide. An 
Vicers, or Cauſtics. J 

Vol, II. 


the Mouth of the Uterus, in 


ocrates. 
ſchar, relative to Wounds, 


But 


EschanA, alſo, imports a forty of ſubmarine Plant, which 
grows in form of a Net, or Cobweb. 

Beerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Eſchara Rondeletii, 133. J. B. 3. 8096 Retejora B 


chara marina. Imper. 630. Porus Reticulatus ; & E ſcbura 
marina. Imper. C. B. P. 367. 1 43 | 
- 2. Eſcharaz marina; frondipora. J. B. 3. 80g. Frondi- 
pora Eſchara marina. Imper. 631. bu. Imper. C. B. 


367. | 
3; 2 z qui 7 cervinus. 
7 KEES ro/a. . . 8 . 
Vel. 1. p. "x 'N 15 | 
oe NOS 
' „ ie, from lex der, n Fire- 
place, and info, to bake. - An 1 in Pte > 5 th Epid. 
ow” for cearſe Barley-meal, which has been torrefied ovet 
ire. h | | 

ESCHAROTICA. / Eſchatotics, or Medicines which in- 
duce an Eſchar. ; ; ys 

ESCHATIXK, ic Ai The Extremities of the Limbs, 
1 | 99 2 | 

2 8 AEsCHYNOMENOUS. al 

ame vercus par; 
Grecorum, & Eſculus Plinis. Bee ERCUS,. bs 

ESCURA. The fame as Eſchara . Rulandus. 

. ESDRA Antidetus. The Name of an Antidote deſcribed 
in Paulus Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 11. 

ESEBON, or Alſcbon. Common Salt. Rulandus. 

ESOCHE, io", for iF, from ix, to protuberate. 
An Eminence, Excreſcence, or Tu , about the Anus. 

ESPHLASIS, ice, from iopadoum, to recede inwards, 
is an Intropulſion, or a Receſſion, of a Part inwards, from ſome 
violent outward Impreſſion. The Word is uſed by Hippocrates 
Lib. de Juin. Capitis, with and without tre, ©* inwardly ; ' 
and ſpoken of Wounds in the Cranium, when, as Celſus ex- 
preſſes it, Medium (os } defidet, & intro deprimitur, the 
«« Middle of the Bone ſubſides, and is deprefled inwards.” 

ESSATUM Potential-. The medicinal Power, or Virtue, 
which reſides in Vegetables and Minerals. Rulandus. 

ESSATUM Finum. Spirit of Wine impregnated with the 
medicinal Virtues of Vegetables. Rulandus. 

ESSEN TIA. The Eſſence of any thing ; it is that which 
diſtinguiſhes it from every other thing. From Philoſophy the 
Word has been transferred to Chymiſtry, where it ſeems ſtrictly 
to import the Eſſence, or diſtinguiſhing Part, of medicinal 
Simples, ſeparated from all other Parts of the Body which con- 


tained it. Hence 
An Epithet for Salts pro- 


* | . 6 Alga maring 
orb. Tree . Plant. 


ESSENTIALIS. Eſſential. 
cured from vegetable Juices by Cryſtallization, I have given 
an Example of the Manner by which theſe Salts are procured, 
under the Article Ac TrosA. 

The Proceſs, however, may be performed upon the Juice of 
any other ſucculent Vegetable z but a different Salt will be 
always produced, according to the different Nature of the Plant 
employed. If the Juices were either manifeſtly and purely 
acid, or acid with ſome of Auſterity, the Salt will re- 
ſemble the Tartar of acid auſtere Wines, It a perfectly ſuccu- 
lent Plant were choſe, and neither acid or oily, as many me- 
dicinal ones are, the Salt will be of another particular Nature, 

haps, reſembling Nitre. Such a Salt is afforded by Brook- 
ime, Endive, Fumitory, Dwarf-elder, Graſs, Knot-graſs, 
Plantain, Self-heal, Succory, Water-creſſes, Water lilies, 
&c. Whence the Juices of theſe Plants are greatly medicinal, 
as abounding with this Kind of nitrous Salt, ſo as to open in- 
veterate Obſtructions, reſolve the black bilious Juice, and cute 
chronical Diſeaſes. But when the viſcous Juices of Vegetables 
are uſed in this Proceſs, as thoſe of Purſlain, Comfrey, ot the 
like, their Salt cannot be obtained without a previous Ferment- 
ation, to diſſolve their Tenacity. In like manner, all the 
Juices abounding with Oil are unfit for this Purpoſe ; for 
though they contain a Salt, yet it is ſo entangled with the te- 
nacious Oil, as to prevent its uniting with the Particles of its 
own Nature, and forming Cryſtals ; for Oil always prevents 
the Cryſtallization of Salts ; and, again, Plenty of Oil occa- 
ſions a Loſs of Salt, and vice verſa, as well in Animals as Vege- 
tables; on which account thoſe Salts are not eaſily obtained 
from ſuch aromatic Plants as abound with Oil and Balſam, 

Hence we learn the Nature of the Salt, thus obtained, as. 
it is in Plants. It is ſoluble in Water, compounded of Oil 
and Salt, frequently acid, and never alcaline ; for when it is 
alcaline in the Boiling and Inſpiſſation, it is moderately fixed, 
and eaſily ed ; it mixes with the Juices, enters 
many of the fine Veſſels of the Body, where, therefore, it 
may exert its Virtue. When dried, it, in ſome macſure, 
burns in the Fire, and is convertible into a fixed alcaline Salt, 
Boerhaave's Chymiſiry. | | 

The Oils, alſo, peculiar to different Vegetables, are called 
Eſſential Oils. See OLE UN. — 

Some Fevers are, ee Eſſential, by way of Diſtin- 
Qion from ſymptomatic Fevets. 91 bs £4 

7 F  ESSERE, 


EST 


ESSERE. This is a Species of Tumor, not mentioned by 
the Greek and Latin Authors, but only by the Arabians, who 
call it E/ere, Sora, and Sare. It frequently occurs in ſeveral 
Parts of Europe, and 1055 by the ſudden Eruption of ſmall 
Tubercles, of a rediſh Colour, all over the Body, and ac- 
companied with an uncommon Itching, juſt as if the Patient 
had been ſtung by Bees, Waſps, or Gnats, or by Nettles. 
But ſoon after theſe Tubercles di „ and no Ichor, or 
Moiſture, being conveyed to them, the Skin recovers its for- 
mer 55 Some claſs theſe Tumors among the Epi- 

ny clides of the Greeks, but "ly improperly, ſince the Epi - 
nyctides and Eſſere are Tumors of a quite different Nature; for 
the former diſcharge an Humour from them; which the latter 
do not, but diſappear without the Diſcbarge of any Humour. 
Beſides, the Epinyctides afflict the Patient principally in the 
Night- time, from which Circumſtance they derive their Name; 
whereas the Efiere rarely appears in the Night- time, but, for 
the moſt part, in the Day. Theſe Tumors, alſo, require a 
different Method of Cure. 

It is to be doubted, whether this Kind of Tumor was 
known among the Greeks, ſince no legitimate Species of it is 
mentioned in their Writings, unleſs we refer it to exanthema- 
tous Eruptions without Exulceration. 

Serapio, in the eighth Chapter of his Breviarium, conſtitutes 
two Kind, of this 1 umor, according, to their different Cauſes, 
The one proceeds from a bilious Blood, and the other from a 
. ſaline nitrous Phlegm ; but this latter occurs more rarely than 
the former, Since no Moiſture is diſcharged, others affirm, 
that this Species of Tumor ariſes from Vapours of an intenſely 
hot Blood, of from a Mixture of bilious and ſaline Humours. 

The Man who is acquainted with the Nature of ſerous Hu- 
mours, cannot deny but fuch Tumors may be produced by 
them, ſince they are acrid, moveable, and capable of being 
ealily diſcuſſed. This is alſo confirmed by. another Circum- 
ſtance, which is, that by Veneſection, which powerfull 
checks the Efferveſcence - of the ſerous Part of the Blood, 
this Diſorder is removed : But that this ſerous Humour is of 
different Qualities, ſometimes mild, ſometimes acrid and hot, 
ſometimes thin, and ſometimes thick, is ſufficiently obvious 
from the Itching, which is ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs. 
This is alſo certain from this Circumſtance, that I have often 
obſerved, that theſe Tubercles ariſe when the Patient is in a 
warm Bed ; and diſappear when he is expofed to a cold Air : 
That at other times they riſe in a cold Air, and diſappeat in 
one that is warm. Ihe former of theſe Phenomena ſeems 
to be produced for this Reaſon, that the Humour is highly fine 
and moveable, and, conſequently, capable of being forthwith 
drove inwards, by the cold Air; Whereas the latter ſeems to 
he owing to this, that the Humour is not ſo moveable and 

ne, but ſomewhat thicker, and, conſequently, cannot tran- 
ſpire in a cold Air, though it is capable of doing ſo in a warm 

Atmoſphere. 

This ſerous and thin Humour is, for the moſt part, gene- 
rated by ſome Diſorder of the Liver, which by ſome preter- 
natural Cauſe is diſpoſed to generate this Humour. But this 
Humour is put into a State of Efferveſcence, by the procat- 
arEttic Cauſes which agitate the Maſs of Blood. This Dis- 
order is alſo more frequent in Winter than in Summer, in cold 
than in hot Climates. | 
This Diſorder is eaſily known by the Marks above laid down 
for it is ſometimes preceded by a ſpontaneous Laſſitude, after 
which, itchy Puſtules appear over all the Body, as if the Pa- 
tient was ſtung by Bees, or pricked by Nettles. 
| Theſe 'Tubercles, in a ſhort time, and without any Care, 
2 diſappear, without coming to Suppuration, or 

iſcharging any Matter. And, if this laſt Accident ſhould at 
any time happen, it is rather owing to the Scratching, on ac- 
count of the violent Itching, than to the Nature of the Tu- 
bercles themſelves. 

Sometimes the Eſſere precedes bilious Fevers; and they 
who are frequently afflicted with this Diſorder, ought not to 
negle& its Cure, leſt they ſhould fall into Fevers, or ſome other 
violent Diſeaſe. 

In the Cure of this Diſorder, there is, for the moſt part, no 
Neceſſity for Topics; but if, by Veneſection, and the Exhi- 
WO of Alteratives, the Heat of the Blood is abated, the 

ubereles diſappear, and the natural Colour and Smoothneſs of 
the Skin return, The firſt Step to be taken is, to open a Vein, 
and take away as much Blood as the State of the Patient re- 
quires. After this, if it is found neceſſary, the bilious and ſe- 
rous Humour is to be evacuated by Tamarinds, Myrobalans, 
and Rhubarb. After this, let the Juices and Syrups of Pom- 

anates, red Currants, and unripe Grapes, as, alſo, Whey, 
wy Milk, and Emulſions of the Four cold Seeds, be exhibited, 
The Patient may, alſo, be immerſed in a Bath of tepid Wa- 
ter; and the Diet ought, in this Diſorder, to be refrigerating 

and moiſtening. Sennert. , 


- ESSODINUM. A certain Preſage of a future Event, 
drawn from the Signs which indicate it. Rulandus. 
E3THIOMENOS, %%%, from dei, to cat. De- 


444 I _— 


paſcent, eating, corroding;” An Epithet for ſome Sorts' of 
ESULA. A Name for ſeveral Speties' of. the TTT HNA“ 


LUs, which ſee. | 
EsuLAa InDic A. Bont. 153. Raii Hiſt. r. 854% Efula Hidica 
E uphorbio affines Indica Sedi folio. Hift, Oxon. 3- 


Bontii, 0 


. Tithymalus Orientalis ar bore ſcent, triquetrus ſpinoſus, 
e Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 2 Datuk, E full Fo 725 
juſd. 67 5 — 


Of the Juice of the Eſula Indica is prepared an E - 
which is of good Service in the Cachexy, Dropfy, Palſy, 
other cold and ſtupid Diſeaſes. 3 TID x 

The Plant which produdes the yellow Tear, corruptly called, 
in our Shops, Gutta Gemou, differs not at all from the above- 
mentioned in Form, or Manner of Growth: But we are to 
obſerve, with Dr. Sydenham, that there are two Sorts of 
Gotta Gumma, or Gutta Gamba, ſold by the Merchants, which 
are, the common Sort, collected from a Plant, nearly reſem- 
bling the Eſula Indica, and called, by the '7ndians, Lonan 
— * —— * . is the _ diftils from 4 

ree in the Ea Indies, Codampulli, Carrapuli, or 
Kama &i. Dak. r 

The Lonan Cambodia is ſo called, becauſe it is produ- 
ced in Cambodia, a Country near China, famous, alſo, 
for Plenty of hepatic Aloes. This Juice is much ſafe 1 
prepared, than crude ; for in the Preparation it depoſites, in a 
great meaſure, its emetic and antiftomachic Quality. The 

ay of preparing it is as follows : Take a Pound of Gutte 
Cambodia, bruiſe it groſsly, and then infuſe it in a large Glaſs 
Phial, in the — diſtilled Vinegar, which muſt riſe above 
it by about three Fingers Breadth ; then expoſe the Glaſs to 
the Sun's Rays, which, in many things, perform the Office 
of a chymical Fire, At the End of eight or ten Days, let it 
be paſſed through a very fine Strainer ; and, after that, be in- 
ſpiliated to the due Conſiſtence of an Extract; of which ex- 
hibit from twelve to twenty Grains, in the ſolid Form of Pills, 
or diluted withWine ; by which Method they will purge plenti- 
fully, without Gripings, only by Stool, And this Extract I 
ſhould prefer before Scammony, in theſe hot and moiſt Coun- 
tries. Ray, Hit. Plant. 

ESURINUM, Eſurine, or hungry. Vinegar, reQtified by 
means of Verdegriſe, as deſcribed under the Article Ac E Tum, 
is called Acetum Eſurinum, 

ETESIA, zei. Certain Winds, frequently mention” 
by Hippocrates. They are cool Winds, which are ſaid to blow 
from the North-eaft, and to temperate the Heat of the Atmo- 
ſphere. Pliny informs us, that North-eaſt Winds ( Agui lunes 

w eight Days before the Dog-ſtar riſes, and that theſe are 
called Prodromi; and that, two Days after the Riſing of the 
Dog-ſtar, the Etefian, or North eaſt, Winds ſet in, and con- 


tinue for forty Days. 

— to Proſper Alpinus, the Eteſian Winds begin to 
blow, in Egypt, when the Sun enters Cancer ; and blow 
very conſtantly the whole Months of July and Augu/t, as well 
as almoſt all Tune. At the Riſing of theſe Winds, which 
happens nearly at the time when the Nile begins to increaſe, 
all peſtilential Diſtempers, which were before very common, 
while the contrary Winds blew, are extinguiſhed. For as, he 
ſays, the Southerly Winds, which the People of the Country 
call Campſin, (as he ſuppoſes, from Campfis, a General, who, 
with his whole Army, was ſuffocated in the Sand driven 
upon them by theſe Winds, as we read in the Life of Alexander 
the Great) induce a morbous and diſtemper'd Conſtitution of 
the Air; it is but natural to expect, that the Eteſian Winds, 
which are directly contrary to them, ſhould purge the Air, and 
render it wholſome. Beſides, the Nature of the Eteſian Wind 
is oppoſite to peſtilential Conſtitutions, as much as the South- 
erly Winds are obſerved to promote Putrefaction; agreeable to 
that of Galen, Lib. 1. de Temp. where he ſays, “ that all 
Things are preſerved for a very long time from Putrefaction 
„ by the North Wind, which is cold and dry by Nature; but 
are very eaſily putrefied by Southern Blaſts.” And, in many 
Places, he affirms, that the former Winds induce a healthy 
and ſalubrious State of the Air; as in his Com. in 3 Epid. 
<« If the Eteſian Winds, he ſays, blow in the Summer, th 
« prevent many Miſchiefs and Diſorders, which otherwiſe 
„ would happen.” And, ſpeaking of a peſtilential Air, he 
ſays, “If the Eteſian Winds had blown at this Seaſon, they 
<< had cleanſed the Conſtitution of the human Body from a 
« Diftempers.” And he aſſures us, in ſeveral Places of his. 
Writings, that the Summers in which the Eteſian Winds did 
not blow, were very ſickly. Hippocrates, alſo, deſcribing 
a peſtilential Summer, fays, „the Summer was fair and hot, 
and the Seaſon was very ſultry, the Eteſian Winds blow- 
<« ing only by weak and ſcattered Blaſts.” 

Proſper Alpinus, de Med, Apt. 

All this is very conſonant to Reaſon, if we reflect, that the 
Winds which blow from the North and Eaſt, bring with them, 
in great Abundance, the Acid of the Air, the grand Reſiſter 
of Putrefaction. See AciDa, | | | 

ETHEES, 


E Un 


'ETHEES, precious Gold. Rulandus. -. 


ETHEL imports both Fire and Blackneſs. Ethelia is a dry 
aduſt Body, red and white. Awricolla Ethela is a red TinRure ; 
and the white Flower of Gold, Rulandus. 0 


Ethel, Terra alba, album, Fumus albus, e 
and eder. in the Chymical Art, ſignify all the fame 
Thing, Dav. Lagneius, Harm. Chem. in Theat. Chym. Vol. 4. 


29. | 822 PT =. 
15 ETHESIUS LAPIS, the Chry/olith. Rulandus. Fohnfon. 
- ETHICA, the ſame as HEcTica ; which fee. 
ETHMOIDES, 50% de, from ndy4s, a Strainer, and %. 
a Form, or Likeneſs, an Epithet apply'd to a Bone at the Root 
of the Noſe, the Os Erhmoides;; for which ſee Carur. 
___ETNOS, V-, in Hippecretes, ifies, according to Ga- 
len, all Kinds of Food, whether ſolid or liquid, prepared of 
leguminous Fruits decorticated and bruiſed, and then boiled. 
ETRON, re, the Hy PoGASTRIUM ; which fee. | 
- ETTALCHE,.. A Name for the 'Cedrus, Foliv Cypreſfi, 
or, _ * mpg See Cxprus. 
F TYMODRYS.. A Name for the Quercus ; cum longo 
ediculs. = 
EN ACUATIO, . Evacuation, natural or artificial, 
EU/ZAMIA, sv, from iv, importing Good, and aye, 


Blood; Goodneſs of Blood. Fernel. Pathol. | 
EUALTHES, evaabis, from $0, py Ja, and d Abe, 
to heal; eaſy to be healed. Hippocrates de Articulis. 
EUANALEPTOS, S], (from iv, fignifying Eaſe, 
and du, to amend, recover) is eaſily recover d, or re- 
pair d. Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Sed. 4. Aph. 2 
EUANASPHALT cvardopanria, do, importing 
Eaſe, and ayao9daau,. to recover Strength, is one who eaſil 
recovers, or is ſoon reſtored to Health. Hippoc. wigi Toopns, in 
Oppoſition to Svoardopax]@, dyſanaſphaltos, one who is difh- 
cult to be reſtored. : | 
EUANTHEMON, eh, the ſame, according to Ga- 
len's is, as the Anthemis and Chamamelum. The Word 


occurs Lib. 1. pi yuras 
EUANTHES, cards, from zu, well, highly, in a t 
Degree, and dd, a Flower, highly florid. Thus, Coac. 631. 
cuarsis Oreo d-, are highly colour'd or florid grumous 
Concretions of Blood; and <uzrbi5 Seer highly florid Urine, 
ſeems to be what has a ſpumous EMoreſcence on its Superficies. 
But ſome take cvardis vg, to be pellucid and pure Urine, 
hich.comes nearly to the natural Colour of Urine, and, by its 
florid . and Tranſparency, prognoſticates a ſafe and 
Criſis. 
| EUAPHION, sud tor, from <v, denoting Eaſe, and «pd, the 
Touch; a Medicine for the Hemorrhoids, ſo named for its 
Gentleneſs, mention'd by Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. . 


Cap. 7. 

EVAPORATIO. Evaporation ; that is, a Diſſipation of 
the finer Parts of any Fluid, by means of the Sun, or a Fire. 
Tho' Chymical Evaporation is always carry'd on by means of 
Heat, yet Cold and Winds cauſe Water to evaporate ; and 
even the hardeſt Ice is not exempt from E tion, as Mr. 
Gamuteron informs us, in the Memoirs of the al Academy 
of Sciences for 1709; and as we learn from Dr. Halley. 

EUCARDIOS, d e. Grateful to the Stomach. 

EUCATASCEPTON, cmardown7eo, from tt, importing 
Eaſe, and #4)2oxi7)s, to be incumbent. An Epithet in Hip- 
pecrates, de Fract. for a Wound, importing its being properly 
ſuſtain'd, or — by lying upon ſomething ſoft. 

EUCHARIS TOS. An Foither for an Antidote in Nicolaus 


* ſus, Self. 1. C. 278. 

UCEHROEA. wy goa, from u, importing Goodneſs, and 
tba, or XR, Colour; Goodneſs of Colour, Floridneſs, a 
healthy Countenance. But Exchroon is the Name of a Plaiſter 
in Scribonius Largus, 203. and in Galen, de Comp. Med. S. L. 


ZL. 4-C. 7. 

EUCHYLOS, Eva@,, from iv, importing Goodneſs, and 
vac, Humour, Juice; abounding with Humours or Juices. 

Fee mus, luv, has the ſame Signification. 

EUCHYMIA, @xu#ie, from u, denoting Goodneſs, and 
x»#435, Humour, Juice, is Goodneſs of the Humours or Juices, 
as well in Aliments, as in the human Body. 

EUCINETOS, e«vxiri]&, from iv, importing Eaſe, and 
a, to move, is eaſy to be moved. Hippocrates, 3 Aphor. 
17. 
| {EUCOILIA, Sur,. An Epithet for Cherries, in Dioſ- 
eorides, L. 1. C. 1. 57. importing, that they render the Belly 
ſomewhat ſoluble. | 

EUCRASIA, Gwzgacia, from Iv, good, and ace u, to 
mix. A good Temperament. 

EUDIA, fia, Serenity, Calmneſs, and Mildneſs of the 
Weather. Hippocrates. 

EUELPIDIUM. The Name of a liquid Collyrium ; call'd 
alc Diarrbodon, and Diaſmyrnon. - | 
EUELPISTI Emplatruim. The Name of a Plaiſter, de- 
ſcrib'd in Scribonins Largus, Ne 85. fo call'd from Euelpiſſes, 
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the Son of Phleges, a Surgeon mention 'd in the Preface to the 
ſeventh Book of Celſes. Qik as wh | 
- EUVEMBOLOS, s, from fv, well 3 and iupdaac, 
to put in. A Surgeon'{kilful at reducing luxated Bones. | 

VENTUS, in Medicine, is ee underſtood of the 
Termination of a Diſeaſe, whether in „Recovery, or an- 
other Diſeaſe. 


EUERES, «vigns, from Tv, well z and ieee, an Oar. It 
eaſy to be row'd, well-trim'd, relative to a Boat. But 
1ppecrates, who ſometimes makes uſe of naval Phraſes, ap- 
plies it to Medicinal Inſtruments, in his Book de Afedice 3 

where it-im ready, or handy. 
_ EVERRICULUM, in Pars, is a Sort of Specillumr, or 
us'd to clear the Bladder of Gravel, and Grumes of 


Blood, after Lithotomy. Wa 
EVERSIO. The fame as Trois which ſee. = 
EVESTRUM, in . cems to mean a prophetic 
Spirit, which preſages, with inty, future Events, 1 
EUEXIA, «v5i«, from iv, well, and is, Habit. A good 
Habit of Body. | 


_ EUGEOS. A Name by which the Uterus is ſometimes 
call'd, on account of its Fertility, from iv, well, and yi, the 
Earth; and ſometimes, the Hymen has this Appellation. 
EVETIOLA, in Paracelſus, ſeergs to import a leprous 
Diſorder in the Nape of the Neck, 
EULE, uad, a Worm, properly one that is bred in Ulcers. 


EULOGIUM, in Foreftus, from Rhaſes, imports an exan : 
thematous Diſorder, the Small-pox, or Meaſles, Cafellus. 

EUNUCHION. The Lettuce ; fo call'd from its being 
—_— _— Venereal — — according 
to tients, Venus n a of Lett after the 
6 

a omiting. I don't chat it 
in any Claſſical Author. IM 

EUONY MOIDES, 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are —__ conjugate z the Pedicle ends 
in a monophyllous, qui „ſtellated, Calyx. The Flower 
is roſaceous, popes s, furniſhed with five Stamina, 
and the Flowers are diſpoſed in Spikes. The Ovary grows to 
the Placenta in the Bottom of the Calyx, is furniſh'd with a 
Pointal, having a rough Apex, and becomes a globous Cap- 
ſula, with three Cells, each Cell containing two Sceds immers'd 
in a Pulp. Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant, 
which is, Evonymoides z Canadenſis. Saraz. 

EUONYMUS. 

Tie CR nile nd uefid 

alyx is mon A i „or rifid 
the —— tetrapetalous, 2 5 
lous, and furniſh'd with four or five Stamina. The Ovary, in 
the Bottom of the Calyx, is furniſh'd with a bifid Tube, ot 
Pointal, and becomes an angulous, membranaceous Fruit, di- 
vided into four or five Cells, full of oblong Seeds. Boerhaavr, 
Index alter, Part 2. p. 237. 

Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant, which are; 

1. Euonymus ; vulgaris; granis rubentibus. C. B. P. 428. 
17 Denar. 38 7. Tourn. In/t. 617. Elem. Bot. 490. Boerh. 

A. 2. 237. Dill. Cat. Gifſ, 66. Buxb. 106. 277 Flr. 
en. 74. Euonymus, Offic. - 62. Ind. Med. 49. Euonymus, 

uſ/anus, Mont. Ind. 42. Enuonymus Theophraſti, Ger. 1284. 
Emac. 1468. Merc. Bot. 1. 34. Phyt. Brit. 1 Mer. Pin. 37. 
E uonymus vulgaris, Park. Theat, 241. Raii Hiſt. 2. 164 l. 2 

. 5 . Euonymus multis, aliis Tetragonia, J. B. 1. 201. 
THE $ INDLE-TREE. Dale, p. 321. 
ſay, its Fruit purges both upwards and downwards: 
The Peaſants make uſe of the Powder of its Fruit, to kill 
Lice ; or elſe waſh their Hair with the Decoction of its Seeds. 
Martyn's Tournefart. 

It grows frequently in the Hedges, and flowers in May. The 
Fruit is in Uſe, but of a noxious Quality, and not to be taken 
inwardly without en y uſed, it is an Emollient 
2 kills Lice, and deterges furfuraceous Heads, 

ale. 

Theophraſtus affirms, that it is noxious to Cattle; in Con- 
firmation of which, Matthiolus and Ruellius both relate, from 
their own Experience, that neither Sheep, nor Goat, how 
— ſoever of young Sprouts of Trees, will ever touch this 

t. Cluſius, on e he 
has obſery'd Goats to feed very greedily on the Leaves of this 
Tree, without receivi 2 . by N ; wow Foe w_ 
ſidering the ungratefu ell, and cathartic ty i 
Plant, does — very 3 2 A. of the 

| purge upward and downward ; iled in a Lixivium, 
= Hair of a yellow Colour. Of the Wood, in — 
ermany, are made the beſt Spindles ; Whence it is call'd Fu- 
fanus and Fuſaria. Raii Hift. Plant. 

2. Evonymus, latifolius, C. B. P. 428. BROAD-LEAV'D 
SPINDLE-TREE. # 

3- Euonymus; Africanus Lycii craſſiorĩbus foliis ; ſemper- 
virens ; capſula triloculari, aſperata rubente, Rhamno ſimilis, 

; 1 


EUP 


wI1lreglari fruflu, folio Pyracanthe Africana, difta. aum, 
Africanum, a 2 Euonymo affinis. Ind. 40 _ 
einm Athiopicum, Pyracantha folio. H. A. 1. 163. EVER- 
GREEN AFRICAN SPINDLE-TREE, commonly call a 
AFRICAN BARBERRY, 
Euonymo adfinis, Athiopica ; ſempervirens-; fructu glo- 

boſo, ſcabro ; foliis Salicis, rigidis, ſerratis. H. L. 23 - Plubn.. 
Phbyt. 176. 3. Lauro ſerrate, vdorate, 2 milis, in- 
dora, Capitis bonæ Spi, Breyn. Prods, 1. rus non odorata, 
fruttu globoſo, Africana, Sterbeeck, Citric, 248. | Arbor, Afri- 
cone, facie Loti Arboris vulgo. Evergreen Ethiopian SPIN DLE- 
TREE, with a globular Fruit, and ſtiff ſerrated Willnw-leaves. 
Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 2 5. . 

- EUPATORIOPHALACRON. Nahrd-headed Agrimony. 

The Characters are; J : 

It is a corymbiferous Plant, which in ſome Species have ra- 
Giated Flowers, whoſe Flowers are Hermaphrodite, and the Half- 
florets are Female z but, in other Species, the Flowers are pro- 
duced in a Diſk, and are for the moſt part Hermaphrodite. 
The Ovaries have naked Heads, and are placed on a woolly 
Placenta. All theſe Parts are contained in a Flower-cup, 
which is divided into many Parts to the Placenta. To theſe 
Notes muſt be added, the Leaves growing oppoſite on the 
Branches. N ; 

Miller, in his Dictionary, takes notice of ten Species of this 
Plant; none of which, at preſent, have any Medicinal Virtues 
attributed to them, that I know of. f 

EUPATORIUM. | 

The Characters are; 

Its Root is fibrous and perennial ; the Leaves grow two, 

three, or four together at Intervals; the Calyx is long, ſmooth, 
and ſcaly. The Flowers form an Umbella, furn with 
many long bifid Capillaments, or Threads. ; | 
Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Eupatorium ; cannabinum. C. B. P. 320. Park. 595. 
Tourn. 2 455. Beerh. Ind. A. 118. Dill. Cat. 140. Kaii 
Hiſt. 1. 293. Synep. 83. Eupatorium Aviceme, Eupatorium 
Cannabinum, Offic. Eupatorium canabinum alterum, Ger. 574. 
E upatorium Cannabinum vulgare, ſoliis trifidis profunde denta- 
tis, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 97. . Eupatorium adultermum, J. B. 3. 1065. 
Chab. 334. Schw. 69. HEMP AGRIMONY. Dale, p. 91. 

This ies of torium has a ſpreading ſtringy Root; 
from which ariſe rediſh ſquare Stalks, two or three Foot high, 
ſomewhat woolly, having at each Joint two Leaves divided into 
three long narrow ſerrated Hemp-like Sections, green above, 
and whitiſh underneath. The Flowers grow on the Tops of 
the Stalks in Cluſters, Umbelwiſe, each being ſomewhat flen- 
der and naked, compoſed of ſeveral fiſtular Flowers, of a pur- 
ple Colour, divided into five Parts at the Top, and * 
away into Down. It grows by Rivers and Ditch-ſides, 
flowers in July. i 

Schroder commends this as a very good vulnerary Plant, uſed 
inwardly, but eſpecially outwardly, and uſeful to correct an ill 
Habit 0 Body, and cure Coughs and Catarrhs 3 tho* Geſner, 
upon Trial, found the Root to be a ſtrong Purger. It is but 
ſeldom uſed. Miller's Bot. Of. | , 

Two Ounces of the Juice of the Leaves of this Plant, or a 
Dram of its Extract, and a Ptiſan of it, drank by Glaſs- 
fuls, are ve for ObſtruQtions of the Bowels, eſpecial] 
thoſe which ſucceed intermitting Fevers, in which the Blood is 
very much deprived of its natural Balſam. A Tea, or Broth, 
of its Leaves, given after the _ have been bathed with a 
Decoction of the whole Plant, affords great Eaſe in the Dropſy. 
For the Green - ſickneſs, Itch, and other cutaneous Diſeaſes, it 
is mixed with Fumitory in Whey, Broths, and Ptiſans: The 
Tops, charged with — are very vulnerary; the Roots 
purge conſiderably, both upwards and downwards. This Ex- 
perience Geſner himſelf had of it: I lately boiled, he ſays, 
ic ſome Fibres of the Root of Eupatorium aquaticum, or 2 

cenna quorundam, in Wine, and drank the Decoction after 
it was ſtrained: In an Hour after, it began to purge plenti- 
tifully by Stool, Urine, and Vomiting; and work'd near 
twelve times afterwards, evacuating vaſt Quantity of Phl 
in a much eaſier and ſafer Manner, than is done by Helle- 
bore.®* 
The Leaves of this Plant are very bitter, and do not ſtain 
the blue Paper: It is probably endowed with the natural Salt 
of the Earth, with ly any other Alteration, than being 
united with a great deal of Sulphur and Earth. Martyn: 


Tournefort. ö 
Tragus ſays, that at Straſburg, they only uſe it for the 
Diſeaſes of their Cattle; and it appears, by Geſner*s Experi- 
ment, that its Operation is too violent to be truſted on a human 
Body, unleſs in ſmall Quantities, and mix'd with other Things 
to correct it. The People of the Low-countries uſe the De- 
coction of it with Succeſs in the Jaundice. A certain Perſon 
in an Hoſpital had his Inteſtines corroded to ſuch a Degree, 
that the Fæces came out at the Perforations ; and, his Caſe be- 


, 
— 


ing almoſt deſperate, he try'd a Decoction of this Plant, in 
ine, drinking it, and inf it alſy intq his Ulcers, the Et- 
= : | 


E UP 
fe of which was a perſect Conglutination and Cure. RN. 


Hiſt. Plant. 293. 2 
2. Eupatorium 5 Urtice foliis ; Canadenſe ; flore albo. H. 
Lo App. 667. Eupatorium, Scrophularie felis glabris, flore allo. 
M. H. 3. 98. Faleriana, Urtice folio, flore ale M. H. 3. 97. 
Corn. 20. CAN ADA HZMr AcrimonY, wih Nettle-leaves; 
and a white Flotuer. | 1 | 
3. Eupatorium; Novæ Anglize ; Urtica foliis ; floribus pur- 
puraſcentibus 3 maculato caule. H. Z. App. 667. NRW Exc- 
LAND Heme AcGRIMONY, with Nettle-leaves, purpliſh Flow- 

ers, and ſpotted Stalks. | | | 
4.  Eupatorium ; folio oblongo, rugoſo; caule purpuraſcente. 
T. 456. Canapa Heme AGRIMORY, wich a long rough 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Stalk. Buerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Val. 1. 

See AGRIMONIA. | 

well, and 


p. 117. 

EUPEPSIA, tore ia, a good Digeſtion ;- from Tv, 
ire, to digeſt, 2 20 | 

EU PETATON A Name in Oribafius, Medic. Collect. 
T. 7. Cap. 26. for the Daphnoides, which is the Thymelza 3 
Laurifolia ; TIE 3 ſeu Laurcola mas. 

EUPHORBIUM. The Name of a Plant, ſaid to be thus 
call'd from Zuphorbus, Phyſician to the famous Jula, and 
Brother to Antonius Muſa. But Salmaſius proves this to be a 
Miſtake, by ſhewing, that this Plant was known by the Name 
of Euphorbiam, many Ages before Euphorbus was born. 

The Characters arc; * 
The Flower, Fruit, and Milk, are like thoſe of the Tithyma- 
lus; the Form is angulous like the Cereus, prickly for the moſt 
part, and almoſt bare of Leaves. | 

Boerhaaue mentions twelve Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Euphorbium ; Cerei effigiez caulibus craffioribus ; ſpinis 
validioribus armatum. Breyn. Prodr, 2. MH. H. 3. 344. Eu- 
phorbium. Dod. p. 378. Euphorbium ; cerei effigie. H. A. 
1. 21. Tithymalus, uritanicus, aphyllos, . anguloſus, ſpino- 
ſus, ex quo Eupborbium Officinarum. H. L. THICKE - 
STALK'D CEREUS-LIKE EUPHORBIUM, ARM'D 
WITH STRONG SPINES. | | 
2. Euphorbium ;; Cerei effigie ; caulibus gracilioribus. Tithy- 
malus, Mauritanicus, aphyllos, anguloſus, ſpinoſus minor. Ind. 
107. Tithymalus Africanus, ſpinoſus, Cerei efffgie. Excod. 
Cong M. H. 3 155 SLENDER-STA CEREUS, 
SHAP'D LIK PHORBIUM. 

3. Euphorbium ; heptagonum ; ſpinis longiflimis, in apice 
ſrugiferis. EUPHORBIUM, with ſeven Angles, and long 
Spines, bearing Fruit upon the Tops. 

4. Euphorbium ; Afrum.; polygonum e ſpinoſum ; caule 
tuberibus ornato. Tithymalus, aizoides, Africanus, validiſſimis 
ſpinis ex tuberculorum internodiis provenientibus. Comm. Præl. 
59- | | 

5. Euphorbium; tetragonum, & pentagonum; ſpinoſum; Ca- 
narinum. Boerh. Ind. A. 258. Euphorbium. Offic. Mil. Cat. 
42. Eupharbium tetragonum & pentagonum ſpinis geminis ad- 
wncis munitum. Act. Reg. Par. anno 1720. Edit, 8vo. p. 500. 
Euphorbium quadrangulare, five tetragonum, Hort. Bol. 47. 
Tithymalus aizoides fruticoſus Canarienſis aphyllos, quadrangu- 


laris, & quinqueangularis, ſpinis gemints aduncis atronitentibus 
Comel. Prel, 


armatus, Hort. Amit. 2. 207. Raii Hiſt. 3. 429. 
Bot. 20. Tithymalus aizoides laftifluus, ſeu 2 uphorbia Cana- 
r 2 quadrilatera & quinquelatera Cerei effigie, ad angulos per 
crebra intervalla ſpinis vettis atronitentibus, Gazellæ Cornua 
er armata. Pluk. Phytog. 320. f. 3. 370. 
ithymalus quadrangularis ſpinoſus ſeu ſpinis geminis aduncis ex 
eadem ſede ortis armatus, ſucco latteo acerrimo turgidus. Hort. 
Beaum. 41. CANARY EUPHORBIUM.: Date. 

6. Euphorbium; Afrum 3 caule ſquamoſo ; tuberoſo. T;- 
thymalus aizoides, Africanus, caule ＋ 27 ſguamoſo. Comm. 
Prel. 57. AFRICAN EUPHORBIUM, with ſcaly Stalks, 
and a tuberoſe Root. | 
. Euphorbium; Afrum ; caule ſquamoſo, tuberoſo; minus, 

orto ampliſimi Simonis Beaumont. LESSER AFRICAN 
HORBIUM, with ſcaly Stalks, and a tuberoſe Root. 

8. Euphorbium; Afrum; caule craſſo ſquamoſo, ramis in 
Capitis Meduſe Speciem cincto. AFRICAN EUPHOR- 
BIUM, with thick ſcaly Stalks, and branching at the Top like 
A's Head, commonly called THE SNAKE EUPHOR- 

9. Euphorbium; Afrum 3 facie fructus Pini. Tithymalus, 
Africanus, arboreſcens, ſquamato caule ſpineſo. M. H. 3. 344. 

lanta lactaria, Africana, Pini fructuum facie. Breyn. Prodr. 
2. 100. AFRICAN EUPHORBIUM, with the Face 
. Pine-fruit, commonly called LITTLE MEDUSA'S 


AD. 
10. mon verum; Antiquorum ; ſcadida Calli. Hort. 
Malab. Raii Hift. 1. 87 3. Falk. Flor. Nor. 158. Hort. Amt. 
I. 23. Boerh. Ind. A. 259. Euphorbium. Offic. Euphorbium 
verum, Com. in Not. Euphorbium antiquorym verum, ſive Sca- 
didacalli, Hort. Boſ. 47. Euphorbium trigonum ſpinoſum rotundi- 


Bx 
EU 


folium. Act. Reg. Par. anno 1720. Ed. 8vo. p. 500. Euphor- 

triangulari. Breyn. 

. Oxon. L 345» * 
3 


eg 
bium Indicum Opuntie 
or, 


acie caule geniculato, 
Prodr. 2. 44. A 12 


108. 
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AH berb. Gillared fatty 
— 2 20 Gam, ah 1 alt by 


yg Tx tamicys — ooo 5 - 
% inaram. Schu ida Galle: 
labaricis Vols 7. It, is a different Plgngfrom . 
Nr was. of — Parkinſon, and Baubine, having ſeve 
rale tri angular ſueculent, 2 thick Stalks, bet With a 
able, Row of mall, % 2 2 Prickles, coming off in 
airs; and, if we compare ſmall things with ke the 
of ee 1 — Piet of tha Skull. ” Qa the 
op of de N. row —— Flowers, ſucceeded 

cena lar Seed-yeflj ch thiee Seeds. The whole 

Plant i is full of a — Th ich, when Em is the Eu- 


phochium. It i TEE in brown-yellow Drops, 
mm us ce, of 16 Smell. but,.burni 
, Ng . 2 — Sneezing, and inflaming the * * tham 


It is but ot jd us'd.i ly, on account f its hot, Stic, 
acrimogious. 3 - though' it was given antientiy to cure 
— 75 1 ha ying ſaſer and milder Remedies, it is 

iſuſe... f E Sternutator PR and is ſametimes 
uſed in wen hn een thargies, It is uſed outwardly to clean 
og and rotten Bones, and to be put into drawing Plaiſters. 
2 the Oltum Eupborbii jingle & com- 


7255 roy ſays, it is ſo Ne that it cannot 
fafe ers taken inwardly; but, when. diſſolved in tbe, Volk of 
afterwards diluted with Oil of ſweet. Almonds, 

fome ve venture SE give * as a Clyſter, in the — of twelve 


es, and ſtubborn P ' Te E, like- 
we 922 2a fone 858 mixed with Tobacco ; but it — 


cauſing 


better to mix it with Juice of Liquorice. — nol 


0, be uſed to ſeparate the carious Parts of Bones. 9 | 


run Forno: Oil of Eupborbium. | 


Take fix Drams of Euphorbium, five Ounces ede Oleum 
Cheirinum, and three Ounces of aromatic Wine ; which 
boil together, in 1 tin the Wine is waſted 


PA . 122 ok 125 
e * eee ee 8 W 
„uur Compound Oil of Soph ach 9 A , = 


5 -o ip Pn of 8 A half an Qunee ; 
r , of Pellitory of Spain, an z..0f 2 mountain 
lamint, one Ounce and an half of Coſtus, ten — 1 


- and; of Caſtor, five Drams : Bruiſe, 3 — 
for three Days, In three Pints and an half of 
| " White-wine ; and then boil with one Pound 
of the is of ' Wall Lache JOEL 
ite conſumed, of Euphorbium, an one nad 
2 Fai Tos FT at 


F177; 


ee W latioribus, Fils 
WET caule an d Uh 


911 . rere e EU- 
1 EU- 

5 77 127.0 Sr alt, LEY ir . ae 
CATHAATISA. | | 

'EUPHO . from ts, 


The el dean 4D , or the. erati 
Geek „ n 5 y8 4 


* Hands 


racters ar 
De Gn r Lag mal, con a . 
2 Flower moy = —— perſonated, bilabiated, 


anomalous, 
lti the lower di ided three | 
Pars * bifid di the ory age May or 


fuit is an oblong bicapſular Pod. 
Boerhaque mentions three pens of * Plant; * which are, 
1. Euphraſia; Officinarum, 


C.B . 
430. Tourn. 12 174. 1 lem. Ei. 2 . N 2 - 
Kipp. Flr Otte. 4 5: 


9 7 Bu- Gar: G 145 Of M. a 
ih 3.432. 75. e .. Sy 217 2 
4 . vulgaris, "7 . Pat. 4 Pac 44 Phys 
agia vulgaris 
froe E , & Pk Ne" 37. 5 EY. ie £ 2 
sche has a foal woody Root full of Fibres, po which 


4 „ uſually, one Stalk, 


00 pos a 09 brown Spe r, Fa es Ire | 

airs. te, without LION hard, * 

rod, 15 — 4 The — 
Vol. II. 


Flowers gow at 
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ched out into ſeveral 7 "Eaſe a 
Leay 


IS Eyacuations Some oe = N 
Th een officinal Preparation is the 4g Ein. 
ee 


"= b very . and gives a faint Tinktur of Red 2 
blur Paper 3 which makes -us tes that the Sal: Auto- 
niac, though involved in a great deabof OM end Earth; — 
hem $0 ns in_this 1 . ide the Kamours, * 


Erery bay gre ei ce 

11 7 — 

ts By, Ne — Dan w three, in 
of Fennel, or ——— * Uſ of dhe Gon- 


LR alone, or mixed with Worm woqd:eaves,' continued for 


CREE ern  Athiflducdi Villa- 

nova, i Wines, 
Plant in _ — drink it e 
W } prefer the Ig of the Powe ms the Wie y 
— one of * L riends $4 Fein, who ho had but 
xion in his Eyes, had likectu base his Sight 

by Too OT for * Months. 
3 LY Ts 
Pot vi Ee ar om 


EA of NIRO 2 
Doſe, * 


and mad, them to a very fige Powder 
due Evacuations, is two Drums: it is effeftual in a Sco- 
tomy, and Images dancing before. the Sight... GREY ” 
Dodinæus adds the Seeds of Fennel, and Su | Fuchjus 
commends it in Cataracts. "oh 
Fabricius Hildanus, a celebrated Author, on whoſe Veracity 
we may depend, aſſures us, that ſo; great is the Virtue of Eye- 
bright againſt Weng th Sight; that Perſons of ſeventy Years 


of Age, who, by much Watching, and hard Study, had loſt 


r Sight, have recovered. it, in that dectepit Age, by the 
ſe of this Plant,. Dr. Tancred Robin ſan obſerves, that Ocu- 
liſts, both in England, and in foreign Patts preſcribe the Uſe 
of this Herb, in Sallags,..and.in Broths, \baked. in Bread, and 
infuſed i in what we commonly drink ; and it ourwerdy, 
jp. n and Fomentations. Rai Hift. Pla 
Eee; pratenſis 5 rubra. C, B. P. 234. 3 
| uphrafia altera. Dod. 5555 $5- Col. 1. 200. Podicularũ, 
half e , ad, . 
Lui vg gore elbe. 2 2 «AP. 


* 
LANCHED. MEADO -EYE- 
BRIGHT, 247 ri 5 1 alt, Plant, Fol 
ver ad. 1. 7 

*EUPHROSYNE. A Name for the Euphragia, 256 
r r from To, importing e, Be 

, to n, or derive a Beginning, natural 
— ſition of the Parts, or Habit of the 18 Boh 122 


EUPNOIA, kerne, from tv, denoting Farility, and e, | 


to breathe, Eaſy Reſpiration, 
EUFPORIA, la; from o, im 


tion; and e, to give, or or ator. Lier 


FU PORISTA, 1 eaſily 8 nos 3 


„or Expedi- 
% Facility. 


1 lend. A 2 for the L avis Jupat- 


"EUROS. inde oy Wo "Filthinel, « or | Putreſaion. 
EURUS,' The "Eaſt Wind- It was, among the 


Antients, and An; is, in warm Climatrs, eſlermed falubrions; 


and 19 julfly, becauſe. it cools the Air; and prevents Potre- 


1on 


"EURYCHORIA, Zune from 2e, wide; expdcious, 


and Nele, a Regjon, or Flac. An. e Banner . 
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ulſe 
21 l Legx - * from 1 prin 
ropriety, and Ina, the . — my 
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EX 
foe Gentleman. Hippocrates thought this of ſo much Im- 
portance, that he wrote a Treatiſe exproſly on the Subject, 
m which — — — — — 3 \ well; 00 
EUSTA gur ah · from vv ifyi j 
right, and ice, to ſtand, or be eftabli rig re- 
ular, preſerving the natural Tenor. It it applied to the 
Fm an ; and, in the laſt Caſe, it implies ſome- 
what of Mildneſs. . 
EUTAMIEUTOS, daun Ready, eaſy, prompt. 


il atos. . 
| CUTHENIA, be. Vigour, Fulneſs of Health. 
EUTHESIA, sein- from Iv, importing right, + juſt, 
well, and diem, Situation, Order, and the like. An innate 
ſtrong Habit of Body, as explained by Galen. n 
EUTHYMIA; EA. le- from Tv, well, right, and Je, 
the 3 or Tranquillity of Mind. Hippocrates, 
Epidem.” Lib. . CIS" > 
EUTHYO IA, Soduseia · from cds, ſtrait, direct. The 
ſame as Ixis, which ſee. : 1 7 | 
| EUTHYPNOUS,  euJumves, This AdjeRive, accord- 
ing to Galen, (imports Breathing eaſily. It occurs in Hippo- 
crates, Epid. Lib. 6. Set. 2. 8. | | 
 EUTHYPOROS,: dee, from dodge, ftraight. Direct. 
It an Epithet of Extenſion; made with a View to reduce a 
fractured Limb, in Galen, Method. Medendi. © 
EUTROPHIA, dei - from zo, importing good, and 
Tee), Nutriment. Good and plentiful Nutrition. 
- EVULSIO; Erulſion, or Drawing out. Applied to the 
Hairs, Teeth, or Fragments of Bones. At 
EUZOMON. A Name for the Eruca, Rocket. Actius 
Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 1. * 1 
EXACERBATIO; The ſame as PAROxVYSs Mus; which 
ſe | 


e. 8 
EX ERESI8S, from , out of, or away, and age, to re- 
m_ That Part of Surgery which conſiſts in removing Super- 
uities. 
EXALIPTES. The ſame as Alipta. See Al Ir T. 
EXALLAGE, Ka, from ANA, to change, of 
AA, another, with the Addition 75-ygo3s, of Colour,” 
is a Mutation of Colour; and reckoned among the Diſorders 
of the Eye, from a Depravation of the Humours, as in the 


aundice, | 

EXALMA, IlZaaue, from &, of d, out, and da, 
to leap ; is a leaping, or ſtarting; and is applied, in 1nd get 
by be: cone, de Artic. to the Starting or Expulſion of the 
ertebræ out of their proper Places. 

* EXALSIS, iS. The ſame as ExALMA. 

EXALTATIO., Exaltation is a Word in Uſe among the 
Chymiſts, and ſignifies an Operation by which a Subſtance has 
its — changed, and raiſed to an higher Degree of Dig- 
nity and Virtue. Of Exaltation there are two Kinds; fit, 

aturation, which is nothing but the raiſing and promoting a 
thing from a crude to a mature and perfect State; and this 
is ſubdivided into four Species, Digeſtion, Circulation, Ferment- 
ation, and Prejection, which ſee under their ſeveral Articles. 
The ſecond Kind of Exaltation is Gradation. Exaltation is 
otherwiſe defined, a micro- chronic CA emi) Subtiliza- 
tion, by which a thing, by a gradual Diſſolution, is tranſ- 
poſed into a pure and more exalted Degree of its Virtue ; 
_ this is effected either by Circulation or Ablution. Ru- 

nanus. *© : 

EXAMBLOSIS, or EXAMBLOMA, XA , or 
KelpCaope, from epCato, to miſcarry. A Miſcarriage. See 
ABoRTUSs, 

_ EXANASTOMOSIS, The ſame as AnasToMos1s, 
which ſee. 

- EXANASTROPHE, S&evrarezpi.” Reconvaleſcence, or 
Recovery of Health. > We 

EXANGUI. Without Blood. The white Parts of the 
Body, as the Bones and Cartilages, are called the exanguious 


Parts. | 
EXANIMATIO. Exanimation. It ſignifies either Death, 
or a Syncope. £8. 
EXANTHEMATA, Kardiued]e, from arts, to ſpring 
forth, or blow like a Flower. Puftules, -or * 
4 arbie ala. Small Puſtules, or 
ruptions. 
EXANTHROPIA. The third Degree of Melancholy, ac- 
cording to Wadelins, | 
EXAPSIS, IEC, from dude, to kindle, An Accen- 


fion. Hippocrates applies it to 'Aliments, eſpeoially Cheeſe, 
which, whe corrupted in 6 Suh hte 's Hae, aa 
excite 'Thirft. a 


EXARAGMA, K esſua. A Colliſion, Attrition, or 
Breaking. Galen. 1 5 | 

- EXARMA, agua, Kai esu, to be elevated. An 
elevated Tumor. J 

- *EXARSIO: A bot Intemperature, attended with Drineſs ; 
ſuch as happens in hectic Fevers. Fallopins, de Tumoribus. 


Lo 
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EXC 


cs, is an Epithet for 
a Perſon, whoſe Joints are naturally and prominent. 
EXARTICULATIO. The ſame as ExarTHEMA. 
EXASPERATIO, Exaſperation. It imports either ren- 
— Skin rough, or the Increaſe or Augmentation of a 
iſor *. N 
EXASTIAS, iC ria. Flocks, Threads, or Eminences, upon 
Linen Cloth; or the Ravelings (as the Women call them) of 
Linen Cloth, when cut. | 
EXCATHISMA, The fame as Ss Micurtrun; which 


ſee. f 
EXCESTRENSE OLEUM. Exeter Oil. 


bo, w pe K. the Leſſer * Eupatorium, 

ennel, Hyſſop, Bays, Marjoram, Savine, » and 
Thyme, of each four Ounces ; of Southernwood, ny, ' 
Ground-pine, and Lavender, of each fix Ounces; of 
| Roſemary, one Pound; of Chamomile, and Broom- 

flowers, of Cumin, and Fenugreek-ſeeds, of black and 
white Hellebore-root, and of Lemon-peels, of each four 
Ounces ; of Euphorbium, Muſtard, Caſtor, and Pellitory, 
of each one Ounee ; of Oil, two Gallons ; and of Wine, 
three Pints. Let the Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, and Eu- 
phorbium, be bruiſed ; the Roots, Peels, and Caſtor, 
ſliced, and macerated together twelve Hours, in a Bath- 
heat, with the Wine and Oil : Then, after a gentle Boil- 
ing, till the Wine is'all confumed by Evaporation, let the 
Oil be ftrained out, and kept for Uſe. | 


EXCIPIENS. In Preſcriptions that is call'd the Excipient, 
which receives the other Ingredients, and gives them a proper 
* ; us officinal EleQuaries, Conſerves, Confections, Robs, 
or Honey. | 

EXCIPULUM. A Receiver, in Chymiſtry. 

EXCLUSORIUM. © A Medicine which cauſes Abortion. 

EXCORTICATIO. The fame as DzcorTIcaT10; 
which ſee. 0 . 

EXCREMENTUM. An Excrement. It is applied to 
whatever requires to be diſcharged out of the Body. 

EXCRESCENTIA. An Excreſcence ; that is, any thing 
which grows preternaturally upon any Part of the human, or 
any other Body. 

ren ren FABA BENGALENs1s, Offic. Raii Dendr. 
134. BENGALA BEAN. 

1 is round, flat, wrinkled, hollow'd in manner of an Um- 
bilicus, large, brown on the Outſide, and blackiſh within, of a 
ſtyptic and aſtringent Taſte, and no Smell. | 

t is a powerful Aſtringent, and highly ſerviceable in re- 
refling all Sorts of Hæmorrhages, particularly a Spitting of 
lood, moderately incraſſating the Blood, and ſhutting the 

Mouths of the Veins and Arteries, conſolidating Ruptures, and 
tempering and allaying acrimonjous and corroſive Humours. 

D. Marlze, who gives the foregoing Account of its Virtues, 
was the firſt, as far as I know, ſays Dale, who communicated 
this -exotic Medicine, with its Uſes, to the learned World, 
under the Name of Fuba Bengalenſis. Hence ſome took it for a 
Fruit which comes from Bengal, others for a Species of Myro- 
balans, and others again for the Flower of the Citrine Myro- 
balan ; becauſe it is very often found among thoſe Fruits. But 
to me, ſays Dale, it ſeems to be a kind of Excreſcence excited 
by the Puncture of a certain Inſect, or more properly the 
wounded Fruit itſelf of the Citrine Myrobalan, which, from 
the Venom of the Stroke, aſſumes this monſtrous Form. I 
have very often myſelf, he ſays, obſerv'd Plums depriv'd of their 
natural Shape by a Wound of this Nature inflicted by an 
Inſect, and render'd hollow, without any Stone. Dale. 

EXCRETIO, Excretion. It either imports the Action of 
Excretion, or the Excrement excreted. 

EXCUSSIO. A Term uſed by Bonetus. Sepulchret. Anat. 
L. 2. Seck. 8. Obſervat. 31. ſpeaking of a Palpitation of the 


Heart, he ſays, it proceeds either from Oppreſſion or Excuſſion. 
That from Opgrefio is, when it is cauſed by ſomething which 
reſides in the Heart itfelf ; that from Excuffion, when it pro- 
ceeds from ſome other Part. or dS, ; 


— att b aan | 
This is a Name, by modern Surgeons, given to that Inftru- 
ment ſented in 224 2. Fig. 11, It is made of 


ſoft Briſtles form'd into a Bundle, and fix'd to a flexible braſs or 
iron Wire BBB, which may have flaxen or filken Thread 
cloſely wrapt about it. Authors of very conſiderable Note 
afſert, that this Inſtrument is highly commodious, not only for 
removing ſmall Bones from the Fauces, but alſo for cleanſing 
the Stomach. When 'tis to be uſed for this latter Purpoſe, 
they lay down the following Directions, as * tp 

on erved : 


. beriana. 


E X I 


obſerved : A ſmall Draught of warm Water, or, 88 
others, of Brandy, is to be taken before the Inſtrument is uſed ; 
ſince, by this means, the Mucus and Sordes are the more e 
teſolv d and attenuated in the Stomach. "Then the Excutia 

is to be immers'd in ſome proper Liquor, and, by means of 


the Wire B B, gently paſs'd through the Oe as far 
as the Stomach. Then it is to be mov'd up and down through 
the Fauces, like the Sucker of a Siphon or Pump, but m. 
be ſoon totally extracted. Theſe Authors order the Excutia, 
and repeated Draughts, of the above-mentioned Liquor, to be 
uſed, till no more Sordes can be brought away from the Sto- 
mach. This Practice is, according to them, ſo highly bene- 
ficial, that by its means the Lives of Men may be protracted to 
an uncommon Age, eſpecially. if it 3s. repeated every Week, 
every Fortnight, or every Month. However, great the En- 
comiums ow'd on this Practice may. poſſibly be, yet, "tus 
certain, we haye very few Inſtances of Cures happily brought 
about by its means; ſince the Senſe. of Pain, and the Danger 
of Suffocation, attending the Uſe of this Inſtrument, . muſt 
certainly create a juſt Averſion to it. But theſe Points are at 
ter Length diſcuſſed by Wedelius, and Teichmeierus, in 
ir Diſputationes de Ventriculi Excutia, Theſe Authors have 
alſo ſhewn,. that this is not altogether an Inſtrument of mode 
Date, but long ago deſcrib'd by ſome Authors. With reſf 
to this, the Reader may conſult a ſmall Book, intituled Sor- 
Heifter, Chirurg. . 

EXECHE RONCHOS, Ke xi. from & ix. to ſut 
out, or be prominent, and ges, the Throat. An Epi 
for a Perſon who has a prominent Throat. Hip. de Artie, 

EXECHEGLUTOS, #:x+yav]v, from Nix, to jut or 
ſtand out, and s, the Nates ; one who has Leona ger” ates, 
as when there is a Luxation of both the Thighs outwardly, 
Hip. de Artic. A 
| FXEGESES, Kinynne, from K»17/40puas, to expound ; an Ex- 
poſition or Declaration. FCH, as Galen fays, Com. 2. in 
1 Epid. is properly concern'd about obſcure Words; but In- 
terpreters have abuſed the Word to fignify an Expoſition of the 
Cauſes of Obſeurities in Words. 

EXELCOSB, &$iaxens, from #axox, an Ulcer ; an Exul- 
ceration. Moſchion, C. 135. | 

EXELCYSMUS, &*Axvopig, from iaxvw, to draw, in the 
Definitiones Medicæ, is the Depreſſure of a Bone or Bones from 
the Superficies inwards; but the Author here ſays, that the 
true Reading is &9*Axvsjpos. 

EXENTHROPISMENOS, Arge, from JEardeu- 
Tilouei, (of Arb, a Man) to be accommodated to the Na- 
ture and Uſe of Mankind. Word is applied to Food, and 
occurs Lib. de Oftimeſi. Partu. 

EXERAMA, #jezue* from nes o, to cje& by Vomit ; is 
the Matter diſcharg'd NN The Verb is us'd b 
Hippocrates, Lib. 4. de Morbis. It ſignifies, alſo, to exhauſt, 
Lib. 2. de Morbis. | 

EXERCITATIO, &@7znns, Exerciſe, is either of the Body 
or Mind; both are neceſſary to be known in Medicine, and 
of Service, tho* ſometimes, by Abuſe, injurious. - Exerciſe of 
the Body conſiſts in an uncommon Exertion of the natural 
Forces in the local Motion of the Body and its Members, The 
ſeveral Kinds of it with reſpect to Medicine are called Gym- 
naſtics, and may be found under their proper Articles. Acute 
Exerciſe, yvjprame cv, whoſe Motions are ſwift, extenuates 
the Body ; the contrary increaſes its Bulk ; much Exerciſe 
dries the Body, moderate induces an Obeſity, Galen. de Sant. 
tuend. Lib. 5. Cap. 3. The Exerciſe of the Mind conſiſts in 
Cares, and the diligent Study of ſome Art or Science. 

EXERRHOSE, K EXERRHYESIS, £Ktpp5no:;- 
EXERRHEUSIS, £«ppev9:sr from &, out, and pi, to flow; 
is an Efflux, Effluvium, or Evaporation by inſenſible Perſpi- 
ration; and is much the ſame as EcxHok, which ſee, he 
Word #Z£sppegrs5s occurs-in 6 Epid. Seed. 6. 4pb. 27. 

EXFOLIATIVUM. A Rugine, or Raſpatory. 

- EXHALATIO. Exhalation. It either imports the Action 
of exhaling, or the Matter exhal'd. 
EXINANMITIO. See CxVosis. 

EXIPOTICOS, #ZrroTmnis, from iE kt, to preſs out, 
or filtre. An Epithet for ens or deterging Medicines. 
Galen, de Camp. Meiic. P. G. L. 7. C. . them the 
ſame as Drawers, or Epiſpaſtics. 

EXISCHIOS, «5iox-%,. from Fx, or i le, to ſtand 
out, or be prominent ; ſignifies jutting out, or prominent; and 
in that Senſe in Machlico, is apply d to Joints ; for there are 

| ſome Perſons who have their Joints naturally protuberant or pro- 
-minent, as if out'of their Place, whom Hippocrates calls 
YEagder,, and 3 Surgeon to be very in his Ob- 
ſervations on this Head, when he is concern d in reducing a 
Fracture or Luxation. FFI, in Mochl. is alſo the ſame as 
 #£+47a5)o5, See ExECHEGLUTOS. 

XITELOS, gie. flight, weak, lender, ſoon vaniſh- 
ing: Apply'd by 8 ' Lib. tel reis, to ſlender and 
wenk Aliments, which afford little or no Nouriſkment, or 
ſuch as is ſoon diſſipated. | mr 


I 


in no Part of the Body is there a 


mour ſecret 


of the Shavings 


EXP IR 


is us d to $ a ſuppurated Abſceſs, t acelſus applies 

it > all Sor of trid Excrements. wat 2 

EXMIRALDUS. The Name of a precious Stone, the 
tion of which is obſcurely deſcrib'd by Raymond Lully 


_ EXOCHE, or EXQCHAS, A or AM, from MN, 
to A Tubercle or Condyloma of the Anus, 
 EXOMPHALOS, Xiueaac» from &; out, and duale, 
the Navel, It ſignifies any Protuberance of the Navel ; as an 
„or à Perſon labouring under ſuch a N 
een ee ben #.00 han u Tu 
a „Minne from &, out, and zy net, u Tu- 
mor. 1. Swolling or Protuberance. Ne cs 
EXJONEIROSIS, Ks, from K, out, and lyaerr, 

Sleep. A nocturnal Follution. This, if rare, may be a 
of redundant Vigour z if frequent, it proceeds from Weak: 
2 the ſeminal Veſſels, which is moſt frequently the 
bn 1 


e. , # 
EXOPHTHALMIA, Kei, from M. out, and se- 
daNide, the Eye. A Protuberance of the whole Eye, out" of , 


#1 


the Orbit. 
_EXORESCENTIA.  Exacerbation; * arp rrrw2 
EXOS. ' A Leech; and the Name of a Fiſh, See Ex- 


0881s. 
- EXOSIS, Ire, from &, out, or from, and, abe, to re- 
move by Force. n. | | 

EXOSSIS. A Name for the Ifinglaſs-filh.”” See Icurur- 
OCOLLA,. | x 2 

EXOSTOSIS, &iroris, from &, off, or out; and im, 
a Bone, A preternatural of a Bone. See Os, 

EXOTICOMANIA. 

A mad Fondneſs for exotic Medicine. 

EXPECTORANTIA. Medicines which promote Expe- 
Roration, or a Diſcharge of any thing which is offenſive to the 
Lungs, and Aſpera Arteria. bo 3 

Among the ſeveral Species of Evacuants,' none are, per- 
haps of more Importance than thoſe which eliminate the viſcid 
Lymph ſecreted from the arterial Blood, and remaining in the 

lands, of rather the glandulous Coats and Emunctories. But 
a larger Secretion of mucous 
Lymph than in the internal Ducts of the Aſpera Arteria, and 
the Bronchia of the Lungs, which are internally lin'd with ; 
glandular Coat: Hence very often a ſerous, pituitous, vi 
and, ſometimes, a purulent Matter, is, in — 1 , 
rated, and eſpecially in Diſorders immediat aff 
Lungs;- whether of the acute or chronical Kind, The 
cines which promote this Evacuation from the Cavity of the 
Thorax are call'd Expectorunts; of which the moſt conſider- 
able in the Vegetable Kingdom are, the Roots of Elecampane, 
Arum, Florentine Orris, and 1 the Herbs Paul's 
betony, Chervil, Scabious, Mouſe-ear, Germander, Hyſſop, 
and the Tarragon ;; the Flowers of Vi lets, Mallows, red 
Poppies, and Saffron; the Seeds of Aniſe, and Fennel; the 
Bark of Saſſafras; and, among reſinous Gums, Benjamin, and 
Gum Ammoniac; 2 Raiſins, Figs, Jujubes, and 
Pine-kernels; Honey, Liquorice-juice, and Oil of ſweet 
Almonds ; among animal Subſtances, Sperma Ceti, and Fats; 
among mineral Subſtances, Sulphur, together with its Flowers 
and Milk; among compound Subſtances, the aniſated Balſam 
of Sulphur, the aniſated Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, the Lohech 
Sanum, the Syrup prepar'd of the Lungs of a Fox, the 
ral Elixir, the pectoral Balſam of Meibomius, and the 4 
tic Spirit of Michaeli. * 

As all Subſtances which promote Excretion do not operate 
in the ſame manner, ſince ſome render the Matter moveable, 
and diſpoſe it for Evacuation; others open Emunctories, 
that it may be ſeparated from the Juices, and others ſtimulate 
the Veſſels and Ducts to an excretory. Motion; ſo Expecto- 
rants operate pretty much in the ſame manner; for if the Hu- 
is thin and acrid, and the Ducts and Pores of the 
Glands from which it is to be thrown, too much conſtricted, 


- 


thoſe Subſtances are molt properly exhibited, which ſoften the 


Paſſages, obtund the Acrumony, and coagulate the too thin 

and fluid Parts of the Humours. Theſe Intentions are beft 

anſwer d by the Juice of Liquorice-roor, Saffron, bperma Ceti, 

the Flowers of Violets, lows, and red » Cream, 

Oil of ſweet Almonds, Fats of Animals, the Syrup n 

from the Lungs of a Fox * of Violets, yrup of 
ec 


white Poppies, and the Pilule tyrace, eſpecially exhibited 
with ſome diluting Liquor, ſuch as a Decadtion of Oats, or 
of Hartſhorp in the Form of a Jelly, But 

when a large Quantity of thick and viſcid Matter ts lodg'd i 
the Bronchia of the Lungs, it proves prejudicial to Reſpiration ; 
and when, for this Real on, ſame Stimulus to Expectoration 
becomes neceſſary, the tough and viſeid Matter is excellently 
reſoly'd by Infuſions of PauPs-betony, Hy ſſop, Scabious, and 
Germander ; as, alſo, by the Terra foliata Tartari, a Solution 
of Crabs- eyes, and antimoniated Nitre. The nervous Coats 
of the Bronchia are ſtimulated to an excretory Motion * 
certain acrid, ſubtile, and oleous Principle, found * m 
mmo- 


hr 
Tax 4 


and, . paſſing under. the annular Li 
the ſuperior Part of the metacarpal 


Ammoniac, and its Efſerice, the aniſated Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac, Myrrh, Benjamin, Powder of the Roots of 


and Florentine Ortis, Flowers, Milk,” and Ralſam of Sulphur. 
When a ſtronger Stimulus is requir'd, as in a pituitous A 


and a ſuffocative Catarrh, Oxymel of Squills, or the Spiritus 
A of —— o_ is prepat d of Gum Ammo- 
niac, the Copper, be-exhibited. 
In the Exhibition E ts, ene Caotivl is to be 
us'd-on account of their di t Methods of Operation; and 
the cian who preſcribes them promiſcuouſly, without any 
Regard to Time, or the State Condition of the peccant 


_— _— does more Harm e when 
idemi raging in i utumn, 
highly CD are exhibited. before the thin 


acrid Matter is ed ; or, on the contrary, when after the 
Matter is concocted and prepar'd, emollient and relaxing Me- 
dicines are exhibited; more Harm than Good is produc'd by 
ſuch Pieces of Practice. | 
ans Ears, n which keys Gee of Bizz ful 
tuitous Aſthma, in whi tities o 
nto the Bronchia of the Lungs, ſweet Subſtances, Linctuſes, 
Syrups, and oleous Medicines, weaken the Stomach, whoſe 
rength and Tone are already too much impair d, diminiſh 
the Appetite, Digeſtion, and Chylification, and not only pro- 
mote the Generation of more recrementitious Matter, and the 
Increaſe of the Diſeaſe, but alſo diſpoſe the Patient to a Ca- 
. cedematous Tumats, or even a Dropſy. In theſe 
aſes tis therefore more expedient to uſe balſamic Pectorals, 
which are grateful to the Stomach, ſuch as the pectoral Elixir, 
— Eſſences of Myrrb, Gum Ammoniac, and the TinQure of 
artar, "y | 
ExpeRorants ought alſo to be cautiouſly us'd in a Phthiſis, 
and Spitting of Blood ; as alſo in dry Coughs, Difficulties of 
Breathing, and oppreflive Pains of the Breaſt, which rather 
ariſe from a Congeſtion of Blood, than Matter to be * 2 
rated ; ſince, in theſe Caſes, Expectorants, either by ſoftening 
or ſtimulating, augment the Congeſtion of Blood and Hu- 
mours, inſtead of removing it. ® 
In acute Diſorders of the Breaſt, ſuch as a __— Pleu- 
riſy, and a Peripneumony, Expectorants are alſo to be cau- 
tiouſly us'd, eſpecially in the Beginning, leſt by their means 
the inflammatory Stagnation of the Blood ſhould be increas'd. 
But when theſe Diſorders are on the Decline, and when the 
greater Part of the Inflammation is diſcuſs'd, they are very 
properly and commodiouſly us d, in order to draw. the con- 
cocted and viſcid Matter out of the pulmonary Canals. Fre- 
derie. — Medicina Rationalis Syſtematica. 
EXPIRATIO. Expiration. That Part of Reſpiration, in 
which the Air is forc'd out of the _ n th 
EXPLORATIO, Exploration, in Surgery, is the probing 
a Wound, or Ulcer. | 
 EXPLOSIO. Exploſion. In Chymiſtry it is call'd Deto- 
nation, or Fulmination. by cat | | 
EXPRESSIO, Expreſſion. In Pharmacy, is the Squeez- 
ing, or Preſſing out the Juice from moiſt Subſtances, either by 
the Hands, or Inſtruments. , | 
EXSUCCATIO. - An Ecchymoſis, or Sugillation. See 
Eccny mos1s. Shall 
EX'TASIS. A Species of CaTALEPsIs (which fee) ; 
when a Perſon remembers perſectly, after the Paroxyſm is 
over, the Ideas he conceiv'd during the Time it laſted. 
EXTENSOR, A Name given to ſeveral Muſcles, by Ana- 
tomiſts. Thus there is the e2av =) | 


ExrENSOR CarPt RADIALIS B; 


By ſome called Bicornis, and Radiæus Externus. It hath two 
Beginnings, and, indeed, ſeems to be two diſtin&t Muſcles ; 
the outermoſt ariſing fleſhy above the external Protuberance of 
the Os Humeri, immediately below the Supinator Radit longus, 
in its Deſcent becoming a fleſhy Belly, and growing tendinous 
above the Middle of the Radir : The other Beginning of this 
Muſcle is partly fleſhy, and partly tendinous below the for- 


mer, either from the Apex of the outward Extuberance of the 


Os Humeri, or the ſuperior Part of the Radius; and continues 
fleſhy ſomewhat lower than the other, both Tendons marching 


under the Extenſores Pollicis, run under the Ligamentum Annu- J 


lare, and are inſerted into the ſuperior Parts of the Offa Me- 
tacarpi of the fore and middle Fingers. 


| ExrINSOR Carpet UTNARIs. 

This hath an acute tendinous Beginning from the outward 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, and becomes fleſhy, as it 
deſcends according to the Length of the Cubit, growing tendi- 
Nous again as it marches over the inferior Part of the Ulna ; 
ty it is inſerted into 
| of the little Finger. 
If this Muſcle and the Ulnaris. Hexer act, they move the 


Hand ſideways towards the Ulna; and, in like manner, if the 
 Radialis Flarer and Exten(or act, they move it towards the 


upper Side of that 


tenders, whether belongi the Fi or Carpus, 

from.the.outward — — ag og one and thei 

An iſts the Flexors from the internal Protuberance of. the 
the 


ſame Bone, as alſo from the ſuperior and external Part of 
Una, next the Arconawss ni | | u n #4 
p ' + V1) 4D GE EYE IE 2 1 1 nenen 
ExrENSOR DiciroRuM: Communtis, gu Dicrrorum 
W 0+ 43-7 | Tasso. MT 31H. t f 
This has an acute tendindus Origination from the outward 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, between the Extenſores e 
( 


S141 


Ln 


and becoming fleſhy, in leſs than half its Progreſs is divi 
into three Hrs 4 which become ſo many Tendons, 
which the middlemoſt is the paſſing under their annular 
Ligaments between the lower of the Ulna and Radius; 
then marching ſeparately over the Back of the Hand, and 
remitting tendinous Filaments to each other, before | 
the firſt Internodes of each Finger, are afterwards inſerted 
into the ſuperior Parts of the firſt, ſecond, and third Bones 
of the fore, middle, and third Fingers. x * 5 
There being little Forte required in the 'Extenfion of the 
Fingers, we need not wonder that the Muſcles, employed in 
that Office, are no longer, in proportion to their Antagoniſts. 
'ExT2ns0t DrcrtrorRUM” Loncus., '' 1 | © 
This is a long, Muſcle, fleſhy in, the upper Part, and tendi- 
nous in Ng ak lying between ;the Tibialis Anticus and 


- 


2 Nr wy 400 | | * 
t is above Fibres, in the Outſide of the 
W. of W Ang Inſide 7 the Head of the F * in 
e upper Part of the interoſſeous Ligament, thro' three- 
— of — — of the Fibula, — through the ſame 
e, in tendinous Septum belonging to the anteri 
Angle of that Bone. ian Tage f. 
t ſeems to mix ſome Fibres on each Side, with the two 
firſt Peronæi and Tibialis Anticus ; and it is very cloſely united 
with the Peronæus Minimus, which has for that Reaſon been 
looked upon as a Portion of this Extenſor. 

It contracts in Breadth a little above the annular Ligament, 
and, in paſſing through it, is divided into three Tendons, the 
firſt of which is afterwards divided into two. Theſe four Ten- 
dons are inſerted along the upper or convex Side of the four 
ſmall Toes. | | 5 

| - Exrensor DicrToRUM' BrEvIS 


This is a ſmall complex Muſcle, lying obliquely on the con- 
vex Side of the Foot, being alſo n 11 | 
It is fixed in the upper and outer Side of the anterior Apo- 
phyſis of the e and in the neighbouring Part of the 
ne. From thence it runs obliquely from 
without inwards, under the Tendons of the Peronzus mini- 
mus, and Extenſor Digitorum longus, being divided into four 
fleſhy Portions, which terminate in the ſame Number of 
Tendons. n „ 
The firſt Tendon is inſerted in the upper or convex Part 
of the firſt Phalanx of the great Toe: The other three, join- 
ing with thoſe of the Exten/or longus, are inſerted along the 
convex Sides of all the Phalanges of the three following Toes ; 
and when there'is a fifth Tendon, which happens very ſeldom, 
it goes in the ſame manner to the little Toe. Io 
As this Muſcle is ſituated obliquely, its Tendons, and thoſe 
of the Extenſor longus, croſs each other a little ; and, after 
their common Inſertion in the firſt Phalanges of the 'Toes, 
thoſe of the ſhort Extenſor run along the two other Phalan- 
ges, almoſt on the Outſide of the others. All theſe Tendons 
communicate by Aponeuroſes, in the ſame manner as: thoſe - 
of the Hand, | | | 


ExTEnsoR 'InDicis, szU InDicaTo, . © 


Ariſes fleſhy. from the Middle of the external Part of the 
Ulna next the Radius, immediately below the Extenſores Pol- 
licts ; and, deſcending obliquely, becomes tendinous, as it paſſes 
under its annular Ligament, at the lower Part of the Radius 
and Carpus ; then, pang over the Os Metacarpi Indicis, and 
joining with the Tendon of the Extenſor Communis, it is 
2 with it _ 58 ſuperior Part of the third Bone of the 
fore Finger. , Tendon of it is ſometimes divided. Its 
Name declares its. Uſe. i | 


+ 3 ExTenso min Dicrrr. 
This ariſes partly | 
nal Apoph {1s of | 


endinous at the Extremity of the exter- 
Os Humeri, and partly fleſhy from the 


ſuperior , art of the Ulna, between the E xtenſor GCommunis 
Digitorum, and Muſculus Ulnaris Extenſor.; and, becoming 
tendinous as it paſſes under the Ligamentum Amulare at the 
Carpus, it is there divided into two, ſometimes three Ten- 
2 F Au rv —_ one at_its Inſertion into the 
uperior Part of the third Bone of the little Finger. Its Name 
declares its Action. Py | 


ExrENSOR 


4 
_ 


EXT 


Ke ans PRIMI InTERNODHY POLLICIS. 
tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy, from t 

Ina, n the Supinater 

vis, foon growing ing 
% it deſcends obli 

s Extenſor, and is 1 
of the Thumb. This we have ſometimes found 

two, and ſometimes three diſtin Muſcles. 


ExTENSOR SECUNDI ImTERNODIH PoLLicis. 


divided 


Involucrum with the T 2 * 
ation at the lower Part of the ſecond Bone of the Th = 
In Exrzuson TERTH IxrEZNNoDn PoLLiIcis. 


This has a broad, tendinous, but principally fleſhy 
igination from the — below the mans 
of the Extenſor primi Internodii, or between it and the Ind:- 
cator, as alſo from the Li t between the laſt-named Bone 
and the Radius; whence deſcending 2 it becomes 
tendinous, as it marches in a proper Sinus on inferior Ap; 
5 of the Radius, wherein it is incloſed by its annu 
igament, and paſſes over the two Tendons of the Radialis 


of 

When this acts, it does not only extend the Thumb, but 
brings it ſomewhat backwards, inſomuch that ſome Perſons 
can bring it over the ſuperior and back Part of the Oſſa 
Metacarpi. 


ExTENSOR POLLICIS LONGUS. 


This Muſcle doth not ariſe, as moſt deſcribe it, from the 
Tibia, or from the Ligament between it and the Fibula. Its 
Beginning is large and fleſhy from the fore Part of the Fibula, 
from immediately below its ſuperior Appendix, to. four Fin- 

gere- breadth above the inferior one; and, deſcending under the 
annular Ligament of the Tarſus, between the Tendon of the 
Tibialis Antieas, and thoſe of the 5 4 2h Digitorum Pedis 
ungut, and me-ching along the ſuperior of the Foot, it is 
infertd int the upper Pre of the ſecond Bone of the great 
oe. | 

Its Name intimates its Uſe. 

This ——_—_— where it under the annular Liga- 
ment, S a * _—_ which 1 inſerted into = 
upper of the ne eat Toe- externally 

laterally, as has been frequently obſerv'd and demonſtrated by 
that inquiſitive and accurate Anatomiſt, Mr. Jeſepb Tanner. 


ExTEnsOR POLLICIS BREVIS, 


gþ this Muſcle is not mentioned by Anatomiſts, yet 
we conftantly obſerve it in Diſſection. It hath been com- 


monly taken for Part of the Extenſor Digitorum brevis, but 


we frequently find it diſtin. 

It ariſeth fleſhy from the fore Part of the Os Calcis, and, 
being dilated into a fleſhy Belly, ſoon becomes a 
Tendon, paſſing obliquely over the upper Part of the Foot; 
and is inſerted into the ſuperior Part of the firſt Bone of the 
great Toe, which it extends, or pulls upwards. 


EXTENUATIO. Extenuation. 

Diſeaſes are ſometimes obſerved to cauſe a remarkable Lean- 
neſs, or Extenuation, and ſometimes a Tumefaction of the 
Body, the Knowledge of which Habits is of great Importance 
towards predicting the Fate of the Patient. We ſhall therefore 
firſt ſhew what a lean, ſqualid, and waſting Habit of Body ſig- 
nifies in Diſeaſes : Now it is certain, that Bodies become lean 
or extenuated for want of Nutrition : This the Greeks call 
«Tevpia, © an Atro hy ; and we in Latin, Innutritio, “ In- 
nutrition, or Want of Nutrition; in which, as Galen 
ſays, de Sanit. tuend. Lib. 3. Cap. 13. Bodies receive no Be- 
nefit from Aliments. This is what is meant by crates, 2 
Aph. 8. where he ſays, That if a Perſon juſt out of a Diſ- 
<< eaſe receives no — from the Aliments he takes, it 
« indicates that he uſes too much Aliment ; but if the Caſe 
<< be the ſame, when the Party takes no Food, Evacuation is 
indicated.“ Arid to the ſame Purpoſe he ſpeaks afterwards, 
2 Aph. 31. If, after a Sickneſs, the Body receives no Bene- 
fit from Food taken with a good Appetite, it is a bad Sign.” 
And this is the Atrophy, or Innutrition, which is bew d in 
Bodies free from febrile Heats, or labouring under a long, but 
low Fever: Wherefore in long and tedious 88 tho” 
it be natural for the Body to be emaciated, and the Fleſh to be 
very much waſted ; yet if, in the Decline of the Diſeaſe, the 
Strength and bodily Habit of the Patient receives no Im 


ment, tho he cats with an Appetite, it predict a Relapſe. In 
or Peripneumony, an incurable. 


nan hectic Fever, Phthiſs, 
Vor Ik | 


* 


Extenſer, to its Inſertion at the lower Part of the third Bone they 
the Thumb. | 


incumbent on the Bones and Cartilages 


Leanneſs and Emaciation is a very bad otic ; but, when 
it proceeds from a Spitting of Blood, a with a flow, but 
continual Fever, it portends nothing but Death : And where 
a Phthiſis is ſuſpected, what principally abates the Hopes of 
the Phyſician, is the obſtinate = and Extenuation of the 
Patient, and his labouring continually under a Fever, They, 
alſo, who have long labour'd under burning Fevers, and are 
very much emaciated, and falling into a Maraſmus, are incure- 

able. We may conclude, theretore, that an inveterate Lean- 
neſs, Thinneſs, or Extenuation of Body under a Pleuriſy or 
— 1 many where the peccant Matter is not duly diſ- 
— = jon, is a mortal Sign, as indicating a. 


But we ſhall proceed to treat of Extenuation in acute Diſ- 
caſes, and particularly at their Commencement, which is of 
| Moment in Prognoſtics, according to the Judgment of 

E 2 Aph. 28. where he 22 it ** a bad Sign 
« for the Body, under a conſiderable Fever, not to be waſted 
at all, or to an immoderate Degree, that is, beyond what 
% Reaſon requires ; for the latter indicates a great Decay of 
4 8 h, and the other prognoſticates the long Duration of 
4 the Diſeaſe.” Now it is no more than what Reaſon requires, 
that a violent Fever ſhould cauſe a ſpeedyExtenuation, like that 
from long Diſeaſes, and moſt eafily in Children and old Per- 
ſons ; in theſe, becauſe of the Weakneſs of the Faculty; and 
in the others, from their hot and moiſt Temperament; whence 
ſuffer under a profuſe Colliquation, and are ſoon exte- 
nuated. We may add, as Cauſes, the Climate, with an bot and 
dry Seaſon of the Year, In theſe Circumſtances there is Rea- 
ſon for r as "_ ay 77 a copious 
preced , much Sweating, Plenty of Urine, Vo- 
— þ Looſeneſs, long Faſting, Want of Sleep, and Soli- 
citude of Mind: Galen adds to theſe Cauſes the Laxneſs of 
the Body, and the Thinneſs of the Humours, which occaſion 
an extraordinary Diaphoreſis and Extenuation : All theſe 
Things waſte and extenuate the Body, without enabling us to 

nounce any thing with Certainty, on the Event of the 

iſeaſe. But for the Patient, in the Beginning of the Dis- 
temper, on account of none of theſe external Cauſes before- 
mentioned, but with a cold and dry Body, in the Winter Sca- 
ſon, and a cold Conſtitution of the Air, in the Vigour of his 
Age, with groſs Humours, and a denſe Skin, : to fall 
away, and be emaciated, muſt be a yy fn ign. Galen, 
commenting on this Aphoriſm, gives a n why the Con- 
tinuance of the Body in the ſame State, without uſtion or 
Diminution, ſhould be reckon'd a bad Prognoſtic ; which is, 
he ſays, becauſe ſuch a Diſpoſition indicates a Groſſneſi of the 
Humours, and a Denſeneſs of the Skin, 

Of all the Parts of the Body, the Face is the firſt extenuated 
in acute Diſeaſes, becauſe the acrimonious Heat, aſcending like 
a Flame, conſumes the ſmall Parcels of Fleſh which are 
3 and the Leanneſs 


appears more conſpi in the Face, becauſe that Part is leſs 
furniſh'd with Fleſh. A Face which threatens the teſt 
Danger is deſcribed 


by Hippocrates Prognoft. in the followi 
Manner : ** The Noſe is Karp, the Eyes hollow, the Tem- 


<< ples deprefs'd, the Ears cold and contradted, and their Lobes 
« inverted ; the Skin about the Forchead hard, tenſe, and 


4 dry, and the whole Face of a pale-green, black, livid, or 


<< leaden Colour. This Sort of Face, which commonly goes, 
among Phyſicians by the Name of Facies Hippocratica, is 
uſually ſeen in hedtical and phthiſical Patients, who are very 
much extenuated ; and if it a in two or three Days from 
the Commencement of the Diſtemper, without any preceding 
extrinſic Cauſe, as from ſome remarkable Evacuation by an 
Hzmor „ Sweats, Stool, or Urine, or from Want of 
Sleep, F ing, or Trouble of Mind, nor has for its Subject 
a Child, or decrepit Perſon, whoſe Habit of Body is eaſily 
diſſoluble by a ſlight Cauſe, but happens to one of adult Age, 
of a denſe Habit, and, what is principall to be regarded, in 
a frigid and dry Temperament, in the cold and moiſt Seaſon 
of the Winter, and a ſuitable Conſtitution of the Air, progno- 
ſticates the worſt of Events : For, as Galen ſays, in his - 
ment on the Place, ſuch Symptoms proceed either from ſome 
Cauſe which corrupts and conſumes the fleſhy Parts, or from 
the Deſect of the natural Heat, which is too weak to extend 
itſelf to the extreme Parts of the Body, but keeps its Reſi- 
dence in a feeble State in the Viſcera ; whence thoſe Parts are 
deprived of their uſual Supplies of Blood and Spirits. This Ex- 
tenuation of the Face then proceeds from an intenſe Heat, which 
ſpeedily conſumes the natural Moiſture, or corrupts the fame 
by its Malignity, and from a Decay and Languiſhment of ths 
natural Heat, thro' the Force of the Diſeaſe : And if there 
be no Reaſon to be given for this Symptom, ſuch as a preced- 
ing Abſtinence, Want of Sleep, or Solicitude of Mind, this 
Habit of Face is à mortal Indication, Hippocrates has ex- 

eſs'd himſelf to this Purpoſe, in the following Manner, 
Progneft If ſuch be the Countenance of the Patient,” [as 
before deſcrib'd] and we have no other Signs by which to 
« form a Judgment, it will be proper to inquire of the ſick 
"IF TFerſon, 


tt Perſon, whether he has been affected with Want of Sleep, 
« or a violent Flux of the Belly, or has faſted a conſiderable 
« time; and, if he confeſſes any of theſe Circumſtances to 
% have preceded, his Caſe is leſs dangerous; and, if ſuch a 
« Viſage be owing to any of the forementioned Cauſes, we 
« may paſs a Jud n and a Night; but 
6 If 2095 of that tos to be in the Fault, and the Face 
& continues under the ſame Af during the time juſt men- 
« tion'd, it is a mortal Pr ic,” But how we may know, 


without N the ſick Perſon, Whether there has been 
any preceding . 9 Faſting, or immoderate Evacuation, 
we are taught by Galen, in his Comment on the Place, as 
follows: ** You may know at firſt Sight of the Patient, he- 
4c ther he has been long without Sleep; for you may abſerve 
« his Eyes to be very ſqualid, and to a greater Degre 
e they are from an evident and immoderate Evacuation : Be- 
« ſides, he will hardly be able to lift up his Eyelids, but will 
« wink, and move his Eyes in the ſame unſteady and irregular 
« Manner, as in a Coma : And tho” you have neyer ſeen the 
« Patient before, you will be enabled to form ſome Judg- 
* ment of him from the Pulſe, which will always preſerve 
4 fome Indication, however ſmall it be, of an immoderate 
« Evacuation, if that be the Caſe; but, if Want of Sleep 
« he the Cauſe of ſuch an Aſpect, the Pulſe will reſemble 
«© the Vibrations of an extended Cord. But if ſuch a 
% Countenance proceed only from Abſtinence, or Want of 
& Food, none of the Signs which indicate an immoderate 
«© Eyacuation, or Want of Sleep, will appear; for which Rea- 
& ſon there will be more Grounds. to judge from accidental 
* than proper Signs, that the Patient is affected in this man- 
« ner for Want of Food, eſpecially when the Fever, upon 
«« que Conſideration, dogs not appear, in the leaſt, to have the 
4 Property of a colliquative Heat; for, if that were the Caſe, 
« this Extenuation of the Countenance might be owing to the 
4 Fever, rather than any extrinſic Cauſe. You ought, there- 
<« fore, to be the longer in feeling the whole Hand of the 
« Patient, and not only the Wriſt, but the Parts above it; 
« and carefully obſerve, whether the Parts you touch, emit 
c not only an acrimonious, but a ſubſtantial Plenty of EMu- 
c via, which like a Flame pervade the Skin of your Hand, 
« with which you touch the Skin of the Patient, and infinuate 
« themſelves deeply therein; for ſuch are the Fevers, which 
«© render the Face of ſuch an A 
From a due Conſideration of the Premiſſes you will be en- 
abled to pronounce, whether the Facies Hippocratica | RK 
from Watching, Faſting, or evident and immoderate Evacua- 
tion; and if, in the Beginning of acute Fevers, the Face ap- 
extenuated, in the manner deſcribed, it predicts nothing 
ut Death: But in ſome chronical Diſeaſes, as in hectic Fe- 
vers, and a Phthiſis, not only the Face, but the whole Body, 
is render d ſqualid and dry, and reduced to Skin and Bone. 
But we ſhall now briefly conſider, what may be infer'd, or 


noſticated, from a Tumidneſs of the Body: For the Body 


be inflated and tumefy'd, is never a ſince in 
acute Diſeaſes the Face is ſwelled, either * the Redundance 
of the Blood in the Veſſels diſtending the Veins, and by the 
Vapours, whence proceeds an Heavineſs of the whole Body, 
in continual Fevers ; or from an Inflammation with an 
Adler of Humours, as in the Parotides; or, laſtly, on ac- 
count of a windy and vaporous Crudity, from a vitiated San - 
guification, as in pituitous Fevers, and the Leucophlegmatia, 
or Anaſarca: A Tumefaction from the two firſt Cauſes is not 
ſo very bad, nor can any ting, 9 Certainty, be prognoſti- 
cated from it; but in the laſt Caſe, where there is a Tumid- 
neſs, or Bloatedneſs from a groſs Vapour diſtending the Skin, 
and occaſion'd by a refrigerated Liver, and a vitiated Sanguifica- 
ion, the Deſtruction of the Patient may be often pr icated. 
o this Purpoſe, the Author of the Coac. Præſag. T. 139. 
ſays, that thoſe who labour under a Lethargy, are ſwelled, or 
bloated, and have their Cheeks. inflated, From the ſame 
Cauſe, that is, a Refrigeration of the Liver, under a very hot 
and acute Diſtemper diſſolving the natural Heat of that 
the Hypochondria, Belly, Feet, Hips, and Face, are œdema- 
touſly affected, not without great Danger of Life : This is the 
Caſe of thoſe who fall into a Dropſy, and what is meant by 
Hippocrates, Progneſt. when he fa Joy that all Dropſies pro- 
« ceeding from acute Diſeaſes are bad; for they allay not the 
« Fever, and are, beſides, very painful and mortal, and gene- 
« rally commence at the Ilia and Loins, and ſometimes at the 
«© Liver.” In many Perſons affected with an Empyema, or 
Phthifis, at the Approach of Death, the Feet, Legs, and 
Face appear ſwell'd and cadayerous, from. no other Cauſe 
than the extreme Decay of Heat in the Liver; and I have 
known ſeveral Inſtances of Perſons, who, at the Approach of 
Death have had the whole Bulk of their Bodies tumefy'd and 
inflated, 
Hence we conclude, that an Inflation, of the Body under 
acute Diſeaſes is never z butin an £ „or Phthi- 
ſis, mortal to the laſt ree. However, for the Parts to 


a tumid, is not always a bad Sign in acute, and much leſs 


: . 


+» 
1 . 


in chronical Diſtempers ; for in of theſe latter, the natural 
Heat being debilitated by-the long of the Difeaſe, the 
Feet are tumeſy d:; which afterwards, as the Heat recovers 
Strength, from a Diſcuffion of the Vapours, and a Deficcation 
of the Humours, axe reſtored to their former. Habit 3 and i 
acute Diſcaſes Nature often, by way of Criſs, throws off the 
Humours on the Legs and Feet; Sometimes it happens, that, 
in acute Diſorders, the Face, as we faid, ſwells, from 
pours excited by the febrile Heat, and not diſguiſed ; butz-on 
their Diſcuſſion, is ſoon afterwards freed from the Inflation. 
We muſt be cautious therefare/in our Prediction from Tume- 
faction of the Face in Diſeaſes, and not preſume to 
ſticate from it, without a thorough Inſpection and Eda ers 
tion of the other Signs which appear in the Countenance. 
3 — de Prefag. Vit. & Mort, © 
TIRPATIO. Amputation. 
EXTRACTIO, Extraction, in Surgery' is the drawi 
from, or out of the Body, any thing which is offenſive. 
Pharmacy, Extraction is the Separation of the pure from the 
impure Part of a Body, by means of a proper Menſtruumd. 
def an Bang, in. Hege, i w 
A an in Pharmacy, is 
LY - mw a ts of the r Parts 
„ inſpiſſat iſtillation, or 
the Gon ence of Honey. "- 1b 
n by the College for preparing Extras, 
are thus : ate! 2: N 
Extracts may be made almoſt of any Part of the Materia 
Medica, or from any Medicine, (whether ſimple, as Herbs, 
Flowers, Seeds, and the like; or compounded, as Species, 
Pills, and the like) that is ſuited to give Tincture to an 
Menſtruum, in which it is cuſtomarily infuſed : And therefi 
take any thing within this Compaſs, which cut, bruiſe, or any 
other way » as the Nature of it requires for Infuſion : 
Pour upon it Spirit of Wine, or any diftilled Waters, moſt 
accommodated to the Preſcriber's Intention, a ſufficient Quan- 
tity : Let it continue in Infuſion in a Bath, or any other flow 
Heat, for two Days or more, according as the Hardneſs or 
Softneſs of the Matter requires, until Liquor is im 
nated with the TinQure of the Thing infuſed. Then let- the 
tinged Liquor be ſeparated by Inclination, pouring on freſh 
Menſtruum, infuſing and ſeparating as before, as long as any 
Tincture can be obtained, all the Tinctures be put 
ther, and filtred through Cap-paper ; and then in a Bath Heat 
evaporate the Humidity, until the Matter left is of the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey; which muſt be kept for Uſe : And to this 
Extract, for the fake. of preſerving it moiſt, may be added 
ſome Portion of Salt, or ſome other thing ſuitable alſo to the 
main Intention; as two Scruples, for Inſtance, or half a Dram, 
to every Ounce of Extract. | 
The Extradtum Thebaicum conſiſts only of Opium, diſſolv'd 
in Water, ftrain'd and evaporated to a ce. 
The Extrattum Rudii is the ſame as the Pilulz Rudii. 
EXTRAVASATUS, Extravaſated. This is apply'd to 
any Sort of Fluid, which is got out of the Veſſels, in which 
it ought to be contain'd. Thus, in an Ecchymoſis, Sugilla- 
tion, or Aneuryſm, the Blood is faid to be extravaſated. 
EXTRAVERSIO, Extraverſion, in Chymiſtry, is the 
rendering manifeſt any thing ſaline, alcaline, or acid, conceaPd 
in mix'd Bodies; and is juſt the Reverſe to one Species of 
Concentration. 
EXTREMITATES. The Extremities, or extreme Parts. 
The extreme Parts, according to Galen, in. his Comment 
on the Pregnoſtics, are the Ears, Noſe, Hands, and Feet; 
and theſe Parts, in acute Diſeaſes, often afford great Matter 
for Prognoſtication, ſince Death never hap without ſome 
Alteration in thoſe Parts from their natural State : For, in dy- 
ing Perſons, the extreme Parts are neceſſarily refrigerated, 
and turn livid and black; and oftentimes the Hands and Feet 
are ſubject to odd and irregular Motions. An Heat of the 
Extremities, therefore, is never a bad Sign ; but their Cold- 


$3 


+ * 
- 


neſs is always bad, and worſt of all when the inward Parts are 


hot, and parch'd with Drought. This is well expreſs'd by Cel- 
ſus from b 3 en the outward Parts, he ſays 

are cold, and the inward Parts ſo hot, as to cauſe a Thirſt, 
the Fever not at all remitting, it is a mortal Prognoſtic. 
And, tho* a Coldneſs of the extreme Parts in continual Fevers 
be always a formidable Symptom, it is moft pernicious when 
it continues with little or no Abatement ; „if theſe Parts 
at the ſame time appear livid or black, mortal in a very high 


2 crates, ſpeaking of Patients under acute Fevers, from 
a predominant Conſtitution of the Air, x Epid. Sect. 1. tells 
us, that their extreme Parts were very much refrigerated, 
ſo that it was ſcarce poſſible to provoke any Heat in them. 
And, a little after, Scr. 2. deſcribing the Symptoms of a con- 
tinual Fever, from a particular Conſtitution of the Seaſon, he 
ſays, the reſt, that the Extremities were remarkably 
1 os wars. it was very difficult to recal the Heat into them.“ 
The fame was obſerv'd of Ph:/;/cus, when given over, 1 * 


EXT 


geg. 1. Mgr. 1. Hu extreme Parts were every - where reſti- 
6 ted, and the Heat never returned into them.” | 

fame P are to be drawn from the Colour 
of the Extremities ; for their beſt Colour is the ſame as when 
the Patients were ſound in Health ; tho it may under 
a Criſis, be ſometimes red and inflamed, from the Blood then 

in thoſe Parts 3 but the worſt and moſt fatal Colour 


and black. 

Diſeaſes, then, for the extreme Parts to appear 
black or livid, is a mortal ſtic, as indicating either an 
Extinction of the Heat, or the Height of Pu on in the 
. 

ill cus „ 0 ing; 
Con af whe be i 1 Epid. Agr. 1. he was in 
©< a cold Sweat, and his extreme Parts were livid;” and of 
Cilenut, ibid. gr. 2. that he ſweated a little about his 
« Head ; that his Extremities were cold and livid ; and that he 


<< was very reſtleſs.” 
For the Hands and Feet to be moved and agi after an 
odd and diſorderly Manner, is condemn'd by Hippocrates, 


e he ſays, © that they who under an 
4% acute Fever, Delirium, Peripneumony, or ; 
« wave their Hands at every turn before their Face, or pick 
«© Motes, or Hairs out of the Clothes, or pick Straws 
*© from the Wall, are all in a bad and — 79 .. oarfog wl 
It is a Symptom no leſs to be dreaded, for the Patient to have 


Lib, Prognoft. 


his Feet untover'd and” not wart z of which we chad hat. 

< If the Sick have his Feet naked, without any conſiderable 

Heat, and throws about = Neck, and Legs, ina 
BA 


% looſe diſorderly manner, it as. indicating an 


© Anxiety,” Pro Alpinus Praſag. Vit, & Art... 

_ EXUBERES, 2 which wy wean'd, are thus 
EXULCERATIO, Emkeention. 
MEND. roo wy, 

. 
fete? pg. * . ve. a ail, aper | 
of a Tall; in which Shape Hippecrates direch Peſſaries 

made, de Morb, Muller. L. 2. i * 
EXUVLE. The Sloughs of z that is, the Skins 

which they caſt in the Spring. „ben tied to the Ab- 

domen, or Loins, are thought to facilitate the Delivety of 

Women in Labour ; and, when form'd into Gargariſms, to 

alleviate the Tooth-ach. They cure the Impetigo, when re- 

duc'd to a Powder, or burnt to Aſhes, and applied to the Part 


affected. If the Head is tub'd with them, oreven 
Falling off of the Hairs, and make 822 Pla 


_— Med, * 
E EP H. Sun. ; 7 by * 
EZEZICH. Salt. Rulandus. | 
EZULA. The ſame as Eeurl A. 


FAB 


In the chymical Alphabet, ſignifies, as it is explain'd 
F. Luna clara; probably relative to Silver. 
FABA. Bean. | 

Faba, was called by the Greeks xap@- by the Faliſci, a 
People of Hetruria, now Tuſcany, Haba; whence the Name 
Faba ſeems to be taken. Martinius derives the Word from 
ado [pad], to feed; as if it were Pala; Jjidorus, from 
opdyo [ fags], to eat. 2 this Kind of Puls, 
or leguminous Fruit, a Name with a Latin Termination, 
and calls it Boona, from the High-Dutch Boon, to ſhew his 
Learning, as J. Bauhine ſays ; but this Name Boon, as well 
as Bran, ſeem both deriv'd from the /talian Word Baiana, 
by which Name young Beans are cry'd to be fold all over 

ombardy, and State of Genoa, as Hermolaus aſſures 
ws. The Greek Name xveu® is ſu | 
becauſe they are es 7 uvew Sewoi, deri d lde, potent 
Stimulators to . 

The Characters of the Bean are; 

It has a long unicapſular Pod, full of reniform Seeds: The 
Stalks are firm, and the Leaves grow in Pairs, and, as it were, 
conjugated to a Rib, which ends in a Point. Beerhaave, 

ars 2. p. 45» 

tr ok. mentions ſix Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Faba, Offic. C. B. Pin. 338. Raii Hift. 1. gog. Synop. 
3. 323. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 45, Faba hortenſis major, Ger. 
1036. Emac. 1209. Mer. Pin. 38. Park. Theat. 1054. Faba, 
Cyamus minoſa, J. B. 2. * Faba, Bond major, Hit. 
Oxon, 2. 83. Faba, flore candid, lituris nigris canſpicus, Tourn. 
Inſt. 391. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 212. Buxb. 10% Faba major 
recentiorum, Elem. Bot. 312. Faba major vulgaris ﬆ Pha- 
Js aps. hank, By I. 35. Phyt. Brit. 40. GARDEN. 


Garden-beans are known to every body to have hollow, an- 
lar, pretty firm Stalks, growing to be two or three Foot 
igh, ſet alternately with Leaves compoſed of ſeveral large 
oval Pinne, which uſually, though not always, ftand oppoſite ; 
at the Foot of the Leaves grow the Flowers, ſeveral 


= 
which are large and papilionaceous, or like a Pea's Bloſſom, 


white, with two large black Spots in the under Leaves : 
Theſe are ſucceeded by large, erect, ſomewhat flat Pods, woolly 
within, in each of which lie two or three flatiſh: Beans, moſt] 
white, but ſometimes red, having the Head a little — 
with a kttle Hilus, or +: hoy are ſown.in Gardens, flower- 
by „ and the are ripe in June or Tuly. 

| are frequently eaten for Food, in the 


while th „ bei leaſant, and | | 
grateful . 22 windy, >» 0b. 


ppoſed to be given them, news 


th 


mer - time, 


ſo than moſt other Puk. The diſtird Water from the Flow» 
ers is uſed by as a Coſmetic ; and that from the Pods is 
accounted good for the Wind and Gripes in Children. The 
Bean-meal or Flour is rarely- us'd inwardly, though com- 
mended by ſome for a Looſeneſs and the Bloody-flux 3 but it is 

tly made uſe of in outward Applications, in Cata- 

„ againſt Inflammations, and to diſſolve Swellings or 


umors. ; 
Officinal Preparations are, Aua Florum, & Siliquarum Fa- 
barum. Miller's Boe. © . 41 0 


Antients 
„and ſome others of | the 1M 
flatulent, and the 


Dr. Mundy, in his Treatiſe of Foods, ſays, that he knew a 
Peafant, who, in a great Dearth of Provifions, fed his Chil- 
dren with nothing but boil'd Beans; and yet you ſhould hardly 
ſee Boys of a better Colour, or Habit of z which provesg 
that dry Beans afford a copious Nutriment, when the Stomach 
is once accuſtom'd to bear them. ; 

As to the — 1 ity of Bean-flour, and its conſe- 

t medicinal Uſe in the — 2 Authors, I find, diſ- 
web: Hoffman ſays, it would be vam to expect aſtrin- 
gent Effects from the Flower of Beans, which the Antients 
called Faba freſa, and Lomentum Fabe, becauſe it is prepared 
without the Cortex, or Skin, Cs he LA + - 
And hence it lit fays, how much they are in ' 
» who aſcribe the Uſe of Bean-flour, boiled in Vine- 

; or in Vinegar and Water, for Fluxes proceed 
Debility of the retentive Faculty ; for, unleſs you 
they ſignify nothing. 
on the contrary, ſays, that Beans, with their 

„are neither low, nor very ; wp 
; but that without their Hu they are bind- 
n ſinco 
Wheat the Flour, ſeparated from the Bran, 
powerfully ; 1 

66 | 


Toms 

them whole, 
.D , 

Skins, or Huſks 

the 

66 , 


„ we find, that in 


- N 


FAB 


1 and the P of the Flour. However, we 
% leave the Matter to be decided by Experience.” | 

Bean-flour is not only good internally in Diarrhoeas and 
Dyſenteries, but outwardly for Sun-burning, and other cuta- 
neous Deformities, and for obliterating the Marks of Sugilla- 
tions, The diſtilled Water of the Flowers is diuretic, and of 


N t Uſe in _— the Face of all Kinds of Spots or 
— being an excellent Coſmetic. The Flowers have a 
moſt fragrant Smell, ſo that a Field, or Garden, ſet with Beans, 
when in Bloſſom, may be ſmelled at a good Diſtance. 
Whether the Borna, or Bean, be the Fuba of the Antients, 
is much diſputed among Botaniſts. It is certain, that the 
aba of the Antients was ſmall and round, as appears from an 
ite Number of Places in Theophra/tur, Di:ſcorides,. and 
others. On the other Side, it ſeems impoſſible, and is hardly 
credible, that a leguminous Fruit, ſo common, and of daily 
Uſe, ſhould have grown into Diſuſe, or have changed its 
— z and on the — 2 4 to N 1 527 
any Perſon's Kno t ments, fays Caſpar 
Hees, of thoſe whe oppoſe this Opinion, are fault) in 
this, that they inſtitute the Compariſon between the Faba of 
the Antients and our larger Bean, whereas the Compariſon ought 
to be inftituted between that and our ſmaller Bean, 


For Diſorders of the Kidneys : Take the Aſhes of Bean- 
ſtalk, make a Lixivium of them; ftrain through Hippo- 
crates's Sleeve, and edulcorate the ftrained ES with 
Sugar, and Cinnamon : Of this Preparation ſix Ounces 
are to be taken for a Doſe. 


Guido de Cauliaco informs us, that by means of this Remedy 
he was freed from a violent Pain of the Kidneys, in the Be- 
ginning of a double tertian Fever ; for it provpkes Urine, 
cleanſes the Paſſages, expels Pus and Gravel, 
the Menſes. Dr. Hulſe juſtly thinks, that this E | 
12 to the Salts contained in the Lixivium : Fo ſays he, 

myſelf, for a Woman much ſubject to nephritic Paia, and 
whoſe Legs were conſiderably ſwelled, ordered a Diet-dr 
in which a large Quantity of the Aſhes of Broom was boil'd. 

By this means a great Number of ſmall. Stones were diſcharg'd 
ſrom her Kidneys, but with ſo intenſe a Pain, that ſhe was 
forced to deſiſt from the Uſe of it. 

Hence, in order to provoke Urine, Mr, Cheſneau recom- 
mends eight Grains of the Salt, extracted from the Stalks of 
Beans, to be exhibited in ſome Hroper Liquor; or, if this Salt 
cannot be had, he orders fix Ounces of the Lixivium, pre- 
pared of the Aſhes, and clarified, to be mixed with one Ounce 
of the Syrup of Marſhmallows. 

Simon Pauli, in his Botan. Quadripartit. informs us, that he 
knew a Perſon, who, for four Months, had voided bloody Stools, 
perfefly cured only by the Uſe of red Beans, boiled Ar 
of Pudding, and taken every Night and Morning, after 
other Medicines had proved entirely ineffectual. 2 

The Precept of Pythagorat, which injoins Abſtinence from 
Beans, is variouſly fp reted by antient and modern Writers. 


Some underſtand it ſimply of Beans; Abſtinence from which, 
they ſuppoſe, Pythageras injoined, becauſe they were flatu- 
lent, a Stimulus to Venery, deſtructive of the Tranquil- 
lity of the Mind, and productive of turbulent Dreams. ' Others, 
according to Pliny, in the 12th Chapter of his 18th Book, 
think, that Pythagorat diſcharged the eating of Beans, becauſe 
the Souls of the Dead were in them, and becauſe on 
their Flowers there were found unlucky Letters. Others are 
of Opinion, that Teſticles are ſymbolically and enigmatically 
called Beans, becauſe the one bles the other ; and that 
for this Reaſon Pythagoras did not condemn the Uſe of Beans, 
which he eat 3 himſelf, but the immoderate Uſe of 
Venery. Some others, and, among the reſt, Plutarch, think, 
that * injoined to abſtain from bearing any Offices 
of State; for, in the Choice of iſtrates, the antient 
Greeks uſed Beans inſtead of Stones. » Hift. Plant. 
The young Leaves, boiled in Broth, are eſteemed highly 


t - 
2. Faba. C. B. P. 338. Siligua, & ſemine, latiore. K. a. 
Faba ; minor 2 — 2 B. 5. 338. THE 
Nat ow, In fl reſpets, like the Garden-beans, mi 
e re , like 
that they are leſs in all the Parts z the Pods, » bed 


Beans, being rounder as well as ſmaller. They are ſown in 
the Fields, flowering and ripening ſomewhat than the 
Garden-bean. 


They are uſed outwardly for the ſame Purpoſes as the above- 
mentioned; but are moſtly ſpent in Food for Horſes.” 
Miller's Bot. OF. 
4 Faba ; 3 ſeu oylindracea ; mi 
2. 85 


pluribus, quinis, ſenis ſiliquis uno pediculo exortis, ſeu Hatto- 


G.$. 0 


* 
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6. Faba; fructu ex rubicundo colore rpuraſcente. '-% ® M% 
338. Var. 1. a. Baoerh, Ind. I 1. 2. p. 45+ | 
FAA STi. IGNAT11. Offic. Pepita, A K. Sant - 
2 Act. Philoſ. Lond, Ne. p. 44 Taſur, ſeu 
us Vomica legitima Serapionis. Ejuſd. 88. Fig. 4- 5. 6. 
K ſeu Nux Vomica legitima Serapionis Camels, Faba 
anti Ignatii uulgo. Raii r, 118, ot Mala- 
bathri foliis ſcandens Catalongay, & Contara Philippinis Ori- 


entalibus difta, cujus Nuclei Pepitas de s, a Catbalygan 
8 Fabæ FR Tai ab Hi uh 9 — 
iftoriofi, Inſulanis nuncupati. Pl. 60. ST. IGNA- 
TIUS'S BEAN. _—_ | 
Of chis Fruit Sir Hans Sloane gives us the following Ac- 
count: | | 


It is about the Bulk of 'a Nutmeg, and triangular... The 
Shavings of it, drank in cold Water, are highly Reneficial for 
evacuating Poiſons by Vomit, as alſo for the Cure of Bites in- 
flicted by venomous Animals, if, at the ſame time, a few of 
the pe Sayings are appbed to the Bite : Theſe Shavings, alſo, 
afford great Relief, when applied to a Part ſpaſmodically - 
ſtrited, and ſtop Hæmorrhages when applied to r 
the Year 1692. a Woman, who had, for a long time, been 
afflicted with Floodings, was reſtored to perfect Health, by 
drinking theſe Shavings in ſome proper Liquor. The fame 
Year, an Infant, labouring under an highly intenſe Fever, by 
drinking theſe Shavings, had its Diſorder forthwith removed in 
my Preſence, They, alſo, afford Relief to Women in La- 
bour, and facilitate their Delivery. I myſelf have found 
from Experience, that this Bean is of ſingular Service in all 
Kinds of Repletion, and Crudities of the Stomach, as, alſo, in 
A . and Teneſmus. a 
ivide each Bean into three Parts; and, when there is a 
Neceflity, put one of theſe into the Mouth, for a Quarter or 
half a Quarter of an Hour, ſwallowing the Saliva diſcharged. 
Then drink about two or three Ounces of cold Water, and 
the Effects of the Medicine will be ſenſible. 
Another Manner of uſing this Bean is to put it into the 


concave Part of a hard Shell with a little Water, and rub it up and 
down. This Water is to be put into a Veſſel with ſome of the 


Shavings ; and the like is to be done, till you have two Ounces 
of the Water thus prepared, which are to be taken for a Doſe. 
When this Bean, divided into Pieces, is rubbed in the concave 


Part of a Shell, with Oil, eſpecially that of Olives, this Qil 


produces the fame Effects with the former Preparation, wh 
drank ; and is an excellent Medicine when applied to L 4 
or Members f 3 conſtricted. 

The moſt ordinary Method of uſing this Nut is to put it 
entire into a little warm Water, till the Water is rendered 
bitter ; and this Infuſion is afterwards to be exhibited. Others 
uſe a little of the Powder in Subſtance ; others ſwallow a 
Piece of the Bean ; and others wear a whole Bean, hung about 
their Necks, by way of Amulet. 

When Poiſon is ſuſpected, and, in Caſes where there is an 
immoderate and tumultuous Confli of the Spirits, it is to be 
uſed without any Regard to Time. In other Diſeaſes, it is 
to be uſed in a Morning, faſting. But when the Intention 
is to vomit, it is moſt conveniently exhibited an Hour or two 
after Eating: The Doſe is a Scruple, in ConjunRion 
with other gentle Emetics. 

The Powder, an Infuſion, or the Oil, of this Bean are ex- 
hibited in tertian and quartan Fevers, It is alſo uſed for pro- 
vokipg Urine, the Menſes, and ſuppreſſed Labonrs ; for facili- 
tating the Birth, expelling the Secundines, the Fœtus when 
dead, and Worms ; in all which Caſes I have found it effectual. 
It is alſo exhibited in Colics, Crudities of the Stomach, an in- 
j Diarrhceas, Teneſmus, Obſtructions of the 


* — Concoction, 
iver and Spleen. | 

It is produced in the Philippine Iſlands, and thoſe adjacent 
to them; but we are ignorant what Kind of Plant it grows on; 
only I learned, from Raphael! de Roa, a learned Soanzerd: 
who lived long in theſe Iſlands, that it was a convolvulous 
Plant, twiſted itſelf round the talleſt Trees, and bore a Fruit 
as large as a Nutmeg. Phileſ. Tranſat. 
 Fana AXcyyeTia. Offic. Bod. a Stapel. 437. Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1322. Faba Agyptia Dioſcoridis & Tei cujus 
radix Colocaſſia dicebatur. Park. Theat. 375. Faba Hp 
2 Dieſcoridit. Camel. Syllab. 39. Fube, fue Cyamus 

gptia. J. B. 3. 774: Fruttus valid . Faba forte 
Agyptia Dioſcoridis. Ejuſd. 715. Chab. 562. Fabe # 
ptiæ affinis. Ger. Emac. 1552. Fabæ Aygyptiace Dioſcoridis 
nis. C. B. Pin. 196. * Indica flore pur pures. Bont. 
128. Nymphaa Indica maxima. Parad. Bat. Prod. 358. 
Nymphaa Indica Fuba Ægyptia dicta, flore incarnato, Nals. 
Zeilenenſam. Parad. Bat. 205. Nymphea glandifera Indie 
paludibus gaudens, foliis umbilicatis, cn ono? 1 at 
fore reſes purpures & flore allo. Pluk. Almag. 267. Nymphaa 
Madaraſpatana Nafturtii Indici ſcutato folio, Yager z venis 
atris, 22 ſpinulis aſperato. Pluk. Phytog, Tab. 207. Fig. 5. 
Tab. 322. Fig, 1. ea fore ſuave" purpuraſcente >> 


* * * 
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nien. Breyn. Prod. 2. 77. Nymfbee offinis glandifera — 


bre pur pureo. Hiſt. n. 3. 514. 


_ a labarica, flere amplo reſaces, albicante colore. 
mmet. in Not. Hort. Mab. Flor. Mal. 191.” Nymp 1 
u 


affmis Malabarict, folio & flore amplo, colore candido. 
Tamara. Hor. Mal. 11. 39. Tab. 30. Bem Tamara. Ejuid. 
Nelumbo Zeylonenfiam. Tourn. Inft. 261. Netumbs Nymp bau 
alba Indica maxima, albo, fabifera. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 
66. Lien Sinarum. Ogilb. China, 2. 68 1. EGYPTIAN 
BEAN. Date. | 

The Egyptian Bean, by ſome called the Pontic Bean, is 
hot only ' copiouſly produced in Epypt, but, alſo, in ſome 
marſhy Grounds of A and Cilica. It has a very large 
Leaf, a Stalk a Cubit Jong, as thick as one's Finger, and a 
Flower whoſe Colour reſembles that of a Roſe, and which is 
as large again as a Poppy-flower. But, when the Flower falls, 
it bears ſmall} Pods, | reſembling little Bladders, and in 
which the Bean is ſomewhat prominent above its — in 
the Form of à Bubble. They call it Ciborizm, or Cibitmum, 
from the Manner of Planting it; which is, firſt, to it 
in a moiſt Clod, by way of a Caſe, or Box, which is 
wards immerſed in Water. 
the common Reed. This Root is eaten, both raw and boil'd, 
and is called Colocafia, The Bean itſelf is, alſo, eaten f 
but, when dry, becomes black, and in Bulk exceeds the Grecian 
Bean. It is of an aſtringent Quality, and in Diſorders 
of the Stomach. In conſequence of its aſtringent Nature, 
an Inſperſion of its Flower, inſtead of Polenta, is highly be- 
nefieial to dyſenteric Patients, and ſuch as labour under the 
Coeliac Paſſion. This Flower is, alſo, uſed by way of Poul- 
tice : But the Huſks, made into a Decoction, with Mulſum, 

e mote effectual, if three Cyathi of the Mulſum are exhi- 
breed for a Doſe. This Bean, if boil'd in Oil of Roſes, re- 
Tieves Pains of the Ears, if dropt Into them; becauſe, in the 
Middle of the Bean, there is a green Subſtance, highly bitter 
to the Taſte. Dizs/corides. 

The Root of this Bean, triturated, and made up, with Su- 

, in form of a Preſerve, is exhibited for the Hzmorrhoids. 
fe Juice, extracted from the Flowers, ſtops immoderate Diſ- 

charges. of the Menſes. Dale from Henricus Adrianus Van 
Rheede. 55 

FABACIUM, A fort of Cake, made of Bean-meal, us 
as an Aliment. 

FABAGO. The Name of a Plant; called, alſo, Fabago, 
froe Leguminoſa. Park. C s Portulace. C. B. Fabaginea, 
ſive Peplios Lutetianorum. . B. Telephium — & Plinis. 
Col. Capparis Fabago. I find no medicinal Virtues attributed 

to this t, except, that the Syrians uſe it to kill Worms, 
on account of its Bitterneſs. 
| 222 A Name for the ANACAMPsER0s, Orpine ; 
ich fee. 
F ABER. The Name of a Fiſh mentioned by Columella, 
and Aldrovandus. Fabrorum aqua is Water in which the Smiths 
- quench their Iron, i : 
 FABRILIS RUBRICA. See Rus A Fania, 
FACH. The Name of a Turkifþ Medicine, celebrated for 


its Efficacy againſt Poiſons. ad 
I FACIES. The Face, Sce Carur. 


Paochosrics from the Fes 


Hippocrates, in his Book of Progneſtics, directs us, in 
6 acute Diſeaſes, to conſider, firſt, the Countenance of the 
«« fick Perſon, as whether it be like that of Perſons in Health, 
- «© or, what is more to be 
<< was in a ſound State; for, if it appears in this Manner, it 
<< affords the moſt hopeful P ic; as the y 
* this carries the moſt Danger in it.“ Galen, commenting 
on thi „ ſays, that the Parts affected are to be com- 
* pared with che when ſound; and, if they appear alike, 
„it is 2 good Sign; if otherwiſe, the contrary,” -In ſhort, 
if the Face, in acute Diſtempers, like that-of ſound 
Perſons, we have good Grounds to for a Recovery, be- 
cauſe it ſignifies, that the Diſcaſe is neither violent, nor very 
malignant. But from an Alteration of the/ Countenance, as 
to a State of Extenuation, and that not in the Bepi iog but 
, 
not by the 


in the gradual Progreſs, nothing of Certainty can 

any more than if fuch-a Change ſhould be 
eaſe, but by ſome other extrinſic Cauſe ; as, for Inſtance, 

by an immaderate Paſſion of the Mind, Want of Sleep, Flux 


= 


an Extenuation of the Face; whiichz for that Reaſon, 
Caſes, can afford no certain Prognoſtic. 15 


good, as when it indicates a future Hamorrhage 
A Event, according to the Judg- 
ment of 

. 32 that Author, if they appear red in the Face; and 


ſays 
are, » moleſted with a violent Pain of the Head, ac- 
Vo. II. | | a 


Its Root is thicker than that of 


J, the ſame as When himſelf 
Reverſe to 


nicious one; and in' acute Diſte 

Deſtruction. + Such is that Habit of Face, in which, as Hippo- 

crater, im the — of his Prognoſtics, deſcribes it, . the 
y 


Face; and if it appears in the Beginning of 

"that h to fay, within three Days, it indicates nothing but 

of the Belly, Abſtinence, or the like; which A Death. | 
in ſuch 


£A. n 
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8 compatiied with an high Pulſe, are generally ſeized with art 
zmorrhage.”” A . 
Bur all the other concomitant Symptoms deſerve, alſo, out 
Attention; ſuch as Splendors, Flaſhes of Light, or Miſta, paſſ» 
ing before the Eyes ; beſides a Redneſs. of the Face, and; fre- 
quently, a tenſive and gravative Pain of the Head, .a Tenſe- 
neſs of the 82822 without Pain, and a Difficulty of 
Reſpiration. From ſuch Signs Galen predicted an Hzmorr 
in a young Man at Rome, in the Preſence of many Reman Phyfi- 
cians, as be relates, Lib. de Preſag. ad Po „ While the 
«© Phyſicians, ſays he, were in Surprize, the Patient raiſed 
«himſelf up; as he would throw himſelf out of Bed 
«+ and being aſked, why he would attempt to run out of 
„when there was nothing preſent to excite him, he anſwer'd, 
<< that he was frighted at the Sight of a Serpent, of a red Co- 
« Jour, over the Cieling, which, if it ſhould chance 
«© to flip, tumble down upon him ; and; for that Rea» 
<< ſon, he was enger to fly out of Bed; Tbe reſt; who at- 
*© tended him, did not e; that this Phaznomenon was of 
any Signification towards a future Hzmotrhage ; but I, ſeri- 
ouſſy conſidering every other Symptom, and particularly 
<< perceiving the Redneſs, which before, though ob curely, ex- 
++ tended from the Right Side of the Noſe to the Cheek, to be 
2 = —— increaſed, - the ſame 2 emp orrg 
an approaching at ight Noſtril.“ 
But, in predicting an Hzmorrhage, we are — all 
the other Signs, as well as Redneſs of the Face, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Concoction. For, in a crude Diſeaſe, there rarely 
an 3 of Blood, but what diſtils by $ 
which Kind of Evacuation in burning Fevers, and moſt of all 
in Fevers attended with a Phrenſy, is much ſuipected. To this 
we may add, that a Redrieſs of the Face is, ſometimes, a Pro- 
gnoſtic of an Abſceſs behind the Ears, or the Parotides 3 of 
which Fi tres, according to Galen, is to be underſtood, 
6 Epid. Seck. 2. T. 11. where, after deſcribing ſome Sym- 
ptems, which prognoſticated aDefluxion on the Limbs, he 
that moſt of thoſe {who/e Caſe was before deſcribed], who 
„were, by Natute, of a pretty white Skin, were intenſely 
red in the Face, and yet had little or no Hemorrhage from 
** the Noſe.” Galen, commenting on this Place, ſays, that 
nan intenſe Redneſs of the Face, under a long and favourable 
* Illneſs, gives Expectations of a Criſis, by an Abſceſs, ot 
++ Defluxion upon ſome of the Limbs, unleſs prevented by > 
** copious Hemorrhage from the Noſe.” In the ſame Senſe 
are we to und the Author of 1 Prorrhet. 165, when he 
tells us, ** that who labour under a Coma, with a Reſt- 
<« lefineſs, a Pain in the Hypochondria, and flight Vomitings, 
give Indications of ſucceeding Parotides ; but firſt we are 
to confider the Habit of the Face.“ Here Galen, in his 
Comment, ſays, Before the Generation of the 
ve are to regard the Signs afforded by the Face; ſuch are 
a Tumor, Humidneſs of the Eyes, 
Sight, and the like.” From the Premiſes, 
we may infer, that à Redneſs of the Face is often good by 
Accident; and may de called a critical Sign, whenever it pre- 
cedes an from the Noſe. t this Habit of the 
Face appears principally in the Height of the Fits, and eſſ 
ally in a Synochus, and a burning Fever, or where there is an 


Inflammation of the Lungs, in which the Cheeks, according 
to Hippocrates, in his Prognefticr, contraſt a Redneſs, How- 
ever, e is nothing to be predicted, with Certainty, from 


this Habit of the Face alone j unleſs its Indication be confirm'd 
by ſome other 8ĩ mg” Ye What has been ſaid, 
relates 'to- a Face e now proceed to inquire, what 

Alteration in that 


bad Prognoſtics may be drawn from an 


Parti; + | | 

Firſt, then, 17 in his Prognoſfics, aſſures us, that, 
in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, a Face which, without the Con- 
currence of ſome external Cauſes, becomes unlike what it was 
in Health, is a bad Sign, and, if it be quite the reverſe, a per- 
mpers portending nothing but 


«« Noſe is ſharp, che Eyes hollow, the Temples ſunk, the Ears 
& cold and contraſted, and their Lobes inverted, the Skin 
«© about the Forebeid hard, tenſe, and dry, and the whole 
«© Countenance of a pale, iſh, black, livid, or leaden Co- 
6% Jour,” This is what Phyſicians juſtly call a 2 

. 


inning of an acute i 


© The Face, in ſome chronical Diſtempers, from a Refrige- 
ration of the Liver, and a depraved Sanguification, is obſerved 
to be tumid, juſt as it is in a Phthiſis, and an Empyema ; in 
which Caſes it n 
when dying. to a red Face, when of bad Indication, the 
Author of the Prorrbutica, Lib. 1. T. 49. ſays, that a good 
44 Colour in the Face, accompany'd with a forrowful Af "= 


« is a bad Sign,” as it indicates, according to Galen, 
Comdnent on the Place, a bot Affection ſcorching the 


7 


Blood; 
- whence 


Whehte ſuch a Floridneſs of the Countenance is, by ſome, ſup- 
poſed proper to a melancholy Affection. But, in this Redneſs 
of the Face, we are to have regard to other concomitant Signs ; 
and, if they are bad, it is pernicious ; for a red Face, attended 
with bad Signs, ſometimes indicates a Phrenſy, and ſuch a one 
as is fatal, and ends in vulſions: Thus a Redneſs of the 
Countenance, with a fierce Look, a Delirium, or ſome phre- 
netic Symptom, is mortal. Of ſuch Patients we read, Cogc. 162. 
«© They, ſays the Author, who labour under a Cephalalgy, and 
© a Catochus, accompany'd with a Delirium, a Conſtipation 
„% of the Belly, a fierce k, and a florid Countenance, are 
tc affected with an Opiſthotonos; which is a ſort of Convul- 
fion that draws the Head backwards, and fixes it on the Scapu- 
le, and is a mortal Symptom. But if the Face be not only 
hot, but of a fiery Red, it is ſtill worſe, if attended with bad 
Signs, Of this Ca , alſo, the Author of the par oj. cc in 
the following Manner: A Rigor, attended with a a, is 
« not without Danger ; and if the Face be alſo of a Flame- 
% colour; and in a Sweat, it indicates a Malignity.“ And 
more fully to the Purpoſe is it expreſs'd, 1 Prorrhet. 67. A 
«© comatous Rigor carries Danger in it, and, if attended with a 
4 Flame-colour of the Face, and a Sweat, is deſtructive. 
Galen, in his Comment hereon, ſays, We know, that a 
Flame colour of the Face, attended with a Sweat, though 
„ without a Rigor, is a bad Indication, becauſe a Sweat is one 
« of the critical Signs; and therefore, if it determines nothing, 
„ ſhews the Malignity of the Diſeaſe.” A fiery Face then, 
with ſome critical Sign, as a Sweat, Vomiting, Flux of the 
Belly, or an Hzmorrhage, indicates Malignity, and is generally 
mortal. We are to obſerve alſo, on this Head, that the Face 
appears red in pulmonary Diſorders, but in theſe the Cheeks 
rincipally contract a Redneſs ; for which Reaſon, when this 
— appears in Fevers, we juſtly ſuſpect a Peripneumony, 
or an Empyema. Hence, we are told by Hippocrates, Progneft. 
that a Redneſs of the Cheeks is one Sign of an Empyema. And 
this Colour, attended with bad Signs, and eſpecially bad critical 
igns, that is, ſuch Signs as determine nothing, reſages Death. 
e Fate of the Patient, under ſuch Circ ces, is pro- 
nounced by the Author of the Coac. 67. in the following 
Words: They, ſays he, who in a Fever labour under an 
„% Averſion to Food, with Sweats, and have a good Colour in 
© the Face, accompany'd with a Looſeneſs, and a Cardialgia, 
« after al Illneſs, die after the Manner of thoſe who are 
« affected with a Peripneumony, or other —— Diſor- 
„ders.“ Such was the Fate of the Wife of Polycrates, ue. 
Text. 9. Who, under a Fever, was affected from the very 
«© Beginning with a Cough, and Spitting, like thoſe in an Em- 
«© pyema, accompany'd with a Hoarſeneſs and W heefing in the 
% Aſpera Arteria, and Fauces. Her Face was of a good Co- 
<< Jour, and there was a Redneſs in her Cheeks, tho* not in- 
<< tenſe, but moderately florid.”* This Woman was firſt af- 
| with a Peri 
at laſt of a Phthiſis. A Redneſs of the Cheeks, therefore, 
long and flow Fevers, is an Indication either of a; Peripneu- 
mony, or an Empyema, which end in a Conſumption, if at- 
tended with a dry tho? never fo ſlight ; 


ided, alſo 
that the Patient be ſubject to Exacerbations — 


Heat in the Fever, tho“ never wholly free from it. 
FACULTAS, 2 Fecaley, is the Power. of performing 
FA » a Faculty, is ower © ing any 
Action. Thus Medicines are ſaid to have a F 2 of Purgings 
Vomiting, or of performing any Action in the Body. In Phy- 

it imports juſt he on Thus the Animal Faculty is 
that Power in the Body by which all the Animal Actions are 
— the Vegetative Faculty is that Power by which 
neration, Nutrition, and Accretion are carried on ; and the 
natural Faculty is that, by which the natural Actions are per- 
form'd. Every particular Organ is alſo ſaid to have their Fa- 
culties, or Powers of Acting; as the retentive, expulſive, at- 
tractive, and many other Faculties. | | 
FACULA is a Medicine which conſiſts of the Faces of 
2 uices, principally thoſe of Roots. The Manger of 
making a Fæcula may be readily comprehended by the follow- 
ing Example from the College Difpentitary, | | 
FacuLa BryoNia, 
The Fecula of Bryony. 
Take of the Roots of Bryony, any Quantity: Let them be 
ſcraped ſmall with a Kaife, ſqueeze out. theix Juice 
with a Preſs, after a few Hours, in Veſſels that are with- 
cout any Motion: There will be a very white Sediment like 
Starch, and it muſt be dried in glazed Pans, aftet the wa- 
ttery Part is poured off by Inclination. | 
- "After the ſame Manner is prepared the Fzcula of Arum, wild 
— * und the like. | G ds of 
"*FZX is properly the Sediment, Lees, or Grounds, 
M2 ng 2 ; "butt in Medicine, it is generally — 
| ine ; tho* the Sediment of any Fluid is ſometimes call'd 
5 | 


: 
: 
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umony, then with an Empyema, and dy'd | 
in 


tum Faracenicum, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 262. 8 
Theopbrafh fl hederaceo, C. B. 27. SUCK WIE „ OR 


lights in wet 


Fer, or Faces, by which, alſo, ſometimes the -Excrements df 
the Belly are underſtood. e N 
As to the Medicinal Virtues of the Fæces or Lees of Wine, 
Dizsſcorides, L. 5. C. 132. ſays, that thoſe of old Italian Wine 
are to be prefer d ; for the Sediments of Vinegar are poſſeſo d 
of ſtronger Qualities. Theſe Fæces are to be burn'd like the 
Alcyonium, after they are diligently dried. Some put thent 
into a new earthen Pot, and burn over a briſk Fire, till 
they are red-hot. Others cover a Lump of them over with live 
Coals, till they are alſo red-hot. *Tis a Sign, that are ſuf- 
ficiently burnt, when they aſſume a light whitiſh Colour, and 
ſeem to burn the Tongue, when ey d to it. The Lees of 
Vinegar are to be hurn'd in the ſame manner. The Lees of 
Wine are hight cauſtic, detergent, cicatrizing, aſtringent 
corroding, an Tong, They muſt be us'd recent, beca 
they qu evaporate, and loſe their Strength ; for which 
Reaſon they muſt be kept in a cloſe-ſtopt Veſſel. Thoſe Lees 
which have not been burn'd, either by themſelves, or in Con- 
junction with Myrrh, check cedematous Swellings, if apply'd 
to them, as alſo Defluxions of the Stomach, and Inteſtines. 
apply d to the Abdomen and Pudenda of Women, they ſtop im- 
m Diſcharges of the Menſes. They diſcuſs thoſe Tu- 
mors call'd Pani, which are not exulcerated, as alſo Tubercles. 
Breaſts render'd turgid, and painfully diſtended, with Milk, are 
reliev'd by being anointed with them, in Conjunction with Vine- 
gar. But the burn'd Lees, in Conjunction with Reſin, remove 
ughneſs of the Nails; and the Hairs, if anointed with them, 

ether with a little of the Oil of Maſtich, become yellow in a 
Night's time. When waſh'd, are mix'd with Medicines 
for the Eyes, ſuch as Spodium ; and, when us'd for this Inten- 
tion, remove Films and Specks. | 

FAGARA, Offc. Ger. 1 86 Emac. 1 548. Fagara major, 
J. B. 1. 350. Chab. 26, Raii Hiſt. 2. 18 14. Fagara ſeu Cayu- 
tana Luzonis, Camel. Syllab. 74. Cubebis affinis Fagara major, 
C. B. Pin. 412. Dale. | 

It is found in the Philippine Iſlands. The Part uſed in Me- 
dicine is the Berries, and eſpecially their outer Rind, which is 
tender and blackiſh, and of an aromatic, and ſomewhat acri- 
monious Taſte, "Theſe Berries, when mature, break, and yield 
Jar ap ſhining, and pretty ſolid Kernel, void of Taſte and 

mell, 

The Berries are heating and drying, and are for a cold 
Stomach and Liver, help to hen buy Bak hoe bind the 
Belly. Dale from. Auicenna. 

FAGONIA. This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Tournefore, 
in Honour to Dr. Fagon, who was Superintendant ofthe Roy 
Garden at Paris. | 

The Characters are 3 

The Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, which are placed orbi- 
cularly, and in form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe Centre 
riſes 2 Pointal, 2 — 44 — a chaneled round 

i ruit, conſiſting of many Cells, and compoſed of many 

„each containing one roundiſh Seed. 

Miller takes notice of two Species of this Plant, neither of 
which has any Medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to it at preſent. 

FAGOPY RUM. | 

The Characters are; 1 

The Root is fibrous and annular ; the Calyx conſiſts of five 
Petals, which by their Colour, and radiated Expanſion, reſemble 
the Petals of Flowers; the Calyx, when gipe, forms Capſules 
for the Seed. The Flowers in Spikes, or Tufts, or 


w 
Bunches, and are furniſhed e The Ovary 


grows in the Bottom of the Calyx, in a Placenta elegand 
— e 4 
igure, produci ointals, and becoming a triangular 
black); farinnceous Sod. n ; 


Beerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 


151 1 ery Wn” — . "> mg, — 
„ 811. Ad. A. 2. 88. Buxb, 108. Fi fic. 
Raii Hig. 1. 182. Synop. Schw. 273. — i 


Hiſt. 
Chab. 
rumen- 


57. 
Oxon, 2. 590. Volck. 260. N J. B. a. 99g. 
312. Fagapyrem, Ger. 82, Emac, 89. Park. 1141. 


eden in Fields, and flowers in. uh. It is 1G autrifive 
than Barley or Rye, tho“ more than ic or Millet. Ptiſan 


and Broths prepared of the ſame, unhuſked, are eaſily digeſted 
and generate a moderate Quantity of Blood, and I r 


thoſe who are afflicbed with a Cough, or a Dyſury. Nen 


It is not certain where it grows ſpontaneouſly : It is ſaid to 
be originally 1 but , almoſt — Soil, de- 
t Weather, ſoon ſprings up, and quickly ripens. 

moſt ſxilful Botaniſts are of Opinion, that this WAS 
unknown, and conſequently unnamed, by the Antients. The 
Peaſants, ſays Mattbiolus, make Bread of this Grain, and thick 
Broths, which are not „ when well made. Dodonaexs 
ſays, that Puddings and made of the Flour of Fagepyrum, 
F a 5 x are 


« 


are eaſily concocted, are quick in P 
little, yet not bad Nutriment. which ſometimes in a 
Dearth is made thereof, or with a Mixture of it, is of a hu- 
mid Quality, and ; ==" in Paſſage, but more flatulenit, than 
Bye: The erb, before the Seed is ripe, is good to feed 
— and the Seed very ſoon fattens P : Ray, Hip. 


2, Fagopyrum 4 vulgare 3 ſcanders. 7: 52x. COMMON 
REEPING BUCEWHEAT. Boerh. hid, alt. Plant. 
Fol. 2. p. 88. | 
FAGOTRITICUM. See Facor rau. 
FAGUS. 
| The Characters are 


; WE 4 
| The Leaves much reſemble thoſe of thb Hornbeain ; the 
Flower is maſculine, amentaceous, glomerated, conſiſting of 
Stamina, which ariſe from a Bell-ſhaped Calyx. The Fruit is 

roduced at a remote Diſtance from the Flower, on the fame 
Fries and is a callous Subſtance, acuminated, gaping with a 
) po Apex, and incloſing two triangular or Nuts: 

cerhaave, Index alter, Pars 2. p. 178. 

Pn CB Pin ary. et E + i. f f, 
Fagus, C. B. Pin. 419. Kan H. 2. 1381. 3 419. 
Ger. 1255. * 1444. Park: Ghote 140g. Maron: Den. 
240. Fonſ. Dendr. 207. Mont. Ind. 42. Tourn. Inf. 584. Elem. 


Bot. 456. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 178: Pi 38. Merc. Bot: 1. 
5. P 8 Dill. 2 Gif. $5- . Flor. Fan. 264: 
uxh. 108. 57. us Letmorum, Gracorum, . 

1. 117. THE BEECH-TREE. | 


Tragus affirms he has cured Scabs, ys In 
Itchings of the Skin, with the Water found in the Clefts of old 
Beech-trees. Martyn's 2 
It grows frequently in the Woods and Hedges in the Southern 
Parts of England, and the Maſt is in Uſe, which agrees in 
Properties and Virtues with the Cheſnut. Its Fruit and Seeds 
re to ———— Ro Heb the — 
Bellonius, Dalechampius, and J. Bauhine, very prove, 
that this Tree, and not the gsi, Phege, is the Oxyas of the 
Greeks, This they infer from 3 the Deſcription of the 
Oxyas in Theophraftus, with that of the Fagus in Pliny ; which 
agree in ſo many Things, that there is no t, but the latter 
tranſcrib'd his Deſcripyon from the other ; to which, for a fur- 
ther Proof, we may add, that Bellonius obſerves, that the 
Fagus in Mount Athes is ſtill to this Day called Ozxya, and, in 
Uacedonia, Oxyas. It delights to grow on but ſuch as 
are moiſt ; and loves a chalky and rocky Soil; and is found as 
frequently in England, as in Germany ; which makes it the 
more ſurpriſing, that Cæſar, in | his Commentaries, ſhould 
the Beech to be of Britiſß Growth, * 
The freſh Leaves of the Beech, bruiſed, and apply d to hot 
Tumors, diſcuſs them, and corroborate the Limbs, affected 
with a Numbneſs, as we are aſſured hy Mattbinlur, who alſo 
affirms, that, being chewed, they are an excellent Remedy ſor 


the Diſcaſes of the Lips and Gums. Tbe Maſt of Beech, burnt, B. 
and mixed with the Fat of Swine, and apply d hot to the Loins, Cl 


is affum'd by [ſome to be good for the Stone. Eaten plen- 
tiſully, eſpegially green, and before it is dry'd, it is ob- 
ſerv'd to diſturb the Head, like Solium, or Darnel 


with the is commonly thought to be the ſofter, and more 
* ＋ to be liquefy d in t 
ſai 
Plant. 
 -FALCANOS. Arſenic. Rulondus. 
_ FALCIFORME. An Epi 
Mater, call'd, alſo, Falx. Carpr. 
_ FALCINELLUS, or #alcata. A ſort of Bind mention'd 
by Fobnfon, which is ſo call'd from the Curvature. of its Beak. 
It is a ſort of Heron. The Fat is recommended as good to for- 
«ly the Nerves, . as a Reſolvent, and proper to cute Nubecule 
of the E | | | 
FALCO. The Fakon. A fort of, Hark. The Fat is of 
.Uſe in Diſtempers of the Eyes, to diſſolve Tumors, and to 
.mollify and ſtrengthen the Nerves. The Dung is a Diſſalxent, 
being apply d to the diſeaſed Part; it 4 be taken in- 
wardly, in order to provoke Sweat; its Fleſh is 
againſt Diſtempers of the Brain. des Drogues. 
FALDELLA. Contorted Lint, us d by way of Bolſter, 


or Compreſs. fog | * 

| 'FALERNUM: Falernian Wine, the ſame asAnin zu ; 

E ee. += Is iy 5 | 
FALSODICTAMNUM. See PsxuDopictTAMnus. 


| .FALTRANC, from the High-Dutch;. fallor, to fall, and 


.Tranch, Drink, that is to ſay, Driak for ſuch as have re- 


ceiv'd a- Fall, is a Drink prepared of tbe ipal vulnerary 
Herbs, pitch'd and dry'd for Decoction, or I particu- 
larly the Leaves of Periwincle, ganicle, Paul's Betony, Bugle, 
Lions- foot, St. John's-wort, the different Sorts 


e, and afford, tho very 


;z and it is 
affirm'd, that Swine, by cating it, are much diſurdet d, til! 
at length t fall aſleep ; and the Fat of thoſe which are fed i 
Drefling ; and the ſame Effect is 
to follow from their feeding on Acorns. Ray, F. 


t for a Proceſs, of tbe Dara 


in t. ; ſometimes 
Barley, boilꝰ d ifor a ſufficient time ; and this they 
hole 


Liquor, or r calls it, the Cream of Ptiſan; 
times, alſb, n the Body ſoluble, by injecting 


and bilious Fevers, Fluxes arifing from a . 


the like ; for l een 
Poke» for thery is a very great Number eg Hei 


b and 

up againſt Boards, and there let them dry z by which * or 
will preſerve their Colour, and their Virtues, inſt the Injuries 
of the Air, and be ſecur'd from Duſt, and the Dung of s. 


Obſtructions, provoke Urine, for inveterate Rheums; and the 
Jaundice. Some add Wormwood, and the Root "I Gentian; 
to make it the more bitter, and to excite an Appetite, Others. 
in order to communicate to it a cephalic Virtue, mix therewitti 
— let 
ea, | 
1 Lemery des Drogues. — * 
FALX. FALCiFORMIs, and Caruy; \. ag 4 
FARCIMIN ALIS. The ſame av ALLANTO1s ; which fee. 
FARCTURA, in Pharmacy, is the ſtuffing any exen 
Animal, or excavated Fruit, with medicinal gredients; 
FARFARUS. A Name e the nee le, 
| ame for the white : B 4. 
— well dry | v b 
ye- vell dry'd, mix'd with common Salt, and 4 
warm with Elder-flowers to an Eryſipelas, is an — 92 
cutient z and the ſame Meal, mix d wi 1 contributes 
eſfestually to the Maturation of A daily ud 
with Succeſs for that P ri | 


for its A Js pay Lv ” vie 


Sweat and Sordes of the Bath, prepar'd of Bran 


ſweet Water; adds freſh 1. 3 to the Joints 
when weaken'd by whatever Cauſe ; and, if Ann 


ate added; it be us'd as an Eaporiſſon, or Remedy eaſil 
prepar'd, in all Caſes where Bathing is neceſſary. I have fi 

a heavy Pain of the Head, accompany'd with enſion, and a 
Ringing of the Ears, remov'd by rubbing the Head with wacm 
wheaten Bran. Barley boil'd in Water till it burſts, with an 
Addition of the Roots of Vi aſs, and Citron-Juice, af- 
fords an excellent Decoction for allaying Heat, and r 
Thirſt in Fever, eſpecially of the — Kind. ſame 
Decoction, with an Addition of Figs, is of ſingular 

in almoſt all acute Diſorders, and Indiſpoſitions of the 2 
Where the Acrimomy of the Humours js to be cortected, and 
Expectoration promoted. Beſides, of this Decoction of Bar- 
ley, and ſweet Almonds — ce Emulſion, which in 
the Sapll-pox, even of che confluent Kind affords ſingular 
Relief, comes next to the Hydrogala, 7 f 
2h 


Milk and Water, liberal Draughts of Which 6 
Jo beneficial in the Small-pox of a confluent 


added to it. Of bow g tance 


5 
5 
T 


: 
f 


if 
7} 


T 
. 
* 
4 


. renders the 

6 Patient coſtive, excites Gti and tumefies the 

Abdomen.“ Hence tis ob | Effects the 
Antients expected from Ptiſan, in the \ Diſeaſe, 
But prepar d their Ptiſan ſometimes ſometimes 


: 
8 
2 


they us d 


manner ; ſor 


T 


E 


nA ads At other — 24 


= 
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ten Parts of Water to one of Ptifan ; and, after 

boil'd, they added alittle Oil, Vinegar, and Salt. But the l. 
thod in which the Antients us d their Ptiſan, is a Circuniflanc 
ith te to which we are pretty much in the Dark; 


| I 4 


may believe; Langius, in-E9pift. Med. Lib. 1. Epi. . 
See de with Water, adding he 

Succory, Poppy-flowers, Nitre, and Honey, us d as | 
Drink, i of fo great Edca * iſorders, and ef; 

.cially in arthritic Pains, t uces pier nd cp 
the moſt celebrated Medicines. "Bebe, > Denies of 6 
co: ticated Oats is of lar Service, as common Drink, in all 
thoſe Diſorders where the Blood, or 'Humours, in the Primæ 
Vir, are of too acrimonious a Natute, ſuch-as Coughs, Ca- 
tarrhs, Coryzas, Purple-fevers, Small-pox, Meaſles, choleric 


2 
of 


- 
* 


= 
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and Corroſions of the Inteſtines, In this Decoction I often 
boil a few Pugils of common Chamomile-flowers, adding Sugar, 
and Oil of ſweet Almonds. This Preparation I have with great 
Succeſs recommended in the foregoing Diſeaſes, not only to be 
drank, but alſo to be injected by way of Clyſter, fince by its 
viſcid Nature it excellently obtunds the Acrimony of the Hu- 
mours. Hoffman de Praftantia Remediorum Domefticorum. 
FARRA. The Name of a River Fiſh, mentioned by 
ohn/ton, Rondelctius, and Lamery. It is ſomewhat like a 
Trout, is eſteem'd nutritive, and good for Diſorders of the 
Lungs and Breaft. | ) 
_  FARRAGO. A Name for. the ſecond Species of ALcyo- 
_ NUM}; which ſee. © S 
FARREA NUBES. The Name of a cutaneous Diſtemper, 
call'd alſo PitYRIAS1s, or FurFUR. 
FASCIA LATA, The Name of a Muſcle, or muſcular 
igament. | 
Faſcia Lata is a muſcular Ligament, very conſiderable 
both for its Extent and Strength, being made up principally of 
two Planes of Fibres, of which the external are more or leſs 
longitudinal ; the internal more or leſs tranſverſe. It is fur- 
ther ſtrengthened in ſome Places by a gteat Number of other 
Fibres, which augment its Thickneſs, and form particular Ex- 
fions, The tranſverſe Fibres are much ftronger than the 
lee. 
It is fixed above to the Edge of the Criſta of the Os Ilium, 
from the large Tuberoſity, to the anterior ſuperior Spine, to 
the Ligamentum Fallopii, and to the Aponeuroſis of the Obli- 
us Externus of the Abdomen, on which it runs py a thin 
| „ It is likewiſe fixed in the lateral inferior” of the 
O, Sacrum, and to the neighbouring Parts of the Ligaments, 
* which that Bone is connected to the Bones of the Ilium and 
Iſcbium. 
en thence it advances over the Glutæi and Thigh, be- 
tween the Membrana Adipoſa, and Muſcles, all the Way to the 
anterior and outer Parts of the Knee. It is very thin on the 
Patella, but may be ſeparated from it. 
over the external anterior Part of the Tibia, covering the Muſ- 
cles which lie there; and is ſtrongly inſerted in the Head and 
Criſta of that Bone, and in the upper Part of the Fibula, 
It ſends off Elongations, which, like ſo many Septa, run in 
between the Muſcles, and ſometimes meet in ſuch a manner, 


as to form Vagins. It is trongeſt on the anterior and outer 
Parts of the 'T high, growing gradually thinner on the inner 
and back Parts. | 


It is ſtrongly inſerted in the Linea Femoris Aſpera, between 
the Vaſtus externus, and. Biceps, forming a ſort of Septum be- 
tween theſe Muſcles. . It furniſhes particular Vaginæ to the 

i Muſcles, which lie on the Inſide of the Thigh; and, tho? theſe 
Vaginæ are thin, they are nevertheleſs pretty ſtrong, being prin- 
cipally made up of tranſverſe Fibres, - | 

” Muſculus Faſcia Late is a ſmall and pretty long Muſ- 

cle, ſituated a little obliquely upward. and downward, on the 

fore Part of the Hip. HK 1 * | 

It is fixed above to the Outſide of the anterior ſuperior - 1 

of the Os Ilium, between the Inſertions of the Glutzus Me- 

dius, and Sartorius. From thence its fleſhy Fibres run down a 

little obliquely backward, ing a very flat Body, four Fin- 

5 in Length, and two in Breadth. N 
Tbis Body lies between two Laminz of the Faſcia Lata, and 


is inſerted in by ſhort tendinous Fibres, which diſt rat 
that Place — Faſcia adheres to the great Trochanter 
and Tendon of the Glutæus Maximus. We ought by no 


meana, therefore, to look upon the Faſcia as a tendinous Ex- 
panſion of this Muſcle, M inſletuꝰs 2 Nr 72 

. .» FASCIA, in Surgery, is a Fillet, Roller, or Bandage. It 

extremely difficult to form an Idea of Bandages, without ſeeing 
them made. Learners, however, may reap ſome Advantages 
from Deſcriptions and Figures. I have treated of Bandages in 
general, under the Article DELIOATIO, and now proceed to 


T . ” . 

. SA a a 

Of Bandages belonging to the Head ; and, the triangular 
N 11 , 1 0% FLY OY | 


2 Bandage. # | 
It is plain from the Writings of Galan and others, that the 
Antients had a ſurpriſing Variety of for the various 
Disorders of the Head: But, as ſo a Number ſeemed 


It is alſo continued 


Fig. 19. 


about eight Feet 
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Head; and ſerves, alſo, to retain any Dreſſiogs put to the Eyes 
But if the Knot þ, at the Occiput, proves troubleſame, it may 
be brought round to the Forehead, and there pin'd. 


Of the grand Kerchief. 


The next and larger Bandage, belonging to the Head, is 
termed the Grand Kerechief (le grand Couvre-chef). This is 
generally uſed after trepanning, or boring the Cranium ; an 
in dangerous Wounds of the Head, defends it from the 
See Tab. 24. Fig. 1. A. | 

It is commonly made of a Napkin, or ſome ſoft Piece of 
Linen, in a ſquare Form: It is doubled in ſuch a Manner, 
that the lower Part is about four Fingers-breadth wider than 
the upper: The middle Part of this Cloth is placed ſo upon 
the Head, that the fore Part may reach almoſt as far as the 
Eyes ; the four Extremities or Corners of it hanging over the 

the two Corners of the upper, or narrower Part, are 
to be tied under the Chin, at the ſame time the Corners of the 
lower or wider Part are to be brought towards the back Part 
of the Head, and tied together, 'or faſtened with a Needle and 
Thread : The fore Part, which was extended towards the Eyes, 
is turned back as far as the Crown of the Head; the two ins 
that hang over the Neck, almoſt to the Shoulders, are alſo to 
be turned back, and faſtened behind the Ears, with a Needle 
and Thread. This Kind of Bandage, when it is neatly made, 
ſticks cloſe to the Head,” and is an excellent Contrivance to 
preſerve it from the Injuries it might receive from cold Air; 
for which Reaſon it is, at preſent, in great Uſe and Efteem : 
You may, in ſome meaſure, form an Idea of the Appearance 
it makes upon the Head, by conſulting Tab. 24. Fig. 1. A. 
But the Method of applying it muſt be learnt from ſome 
ſkilful Artiſt ; for it will eafily appear from this one Inſtance, 
how difficult it is to deſcribe the Art of applying Bandages 
by Words, and how impoflible it is to learn this Art from 


* 


Of the Sling with four Heads. 


The third is termed, The Sling with four Heads, Tab. 23. 
Fig. d. Its Length, in my Opinion, ought to be four Feet, 
and its Breadth fix or eight Fingers ; though ſome will allow it 
to be but three Feet long; but this depends upon the Size of 
the Head, and Method of applying it. Its Uſe is to retain the 
Dreflings on a Wound of the Head, more particularly in hot 
Countries and Seaſons, where the other two, eſpecially the 
grand Kerchief, would be troubleſome to the Patient, and ſtill 
more ſo, if it was prepared and bound in the Manner deſcribed 
by ſome. This ſhould be flit at each End, ſo as to leave only 
one or two Hands-breadth in the Middle undivided. (See 
Tab. 23 Fg. d.) If it is to be applied, for Example, to a 
Wound in the upper Part of the Head, the middle or entire 
Piece muſt be fix d upon the Dreſſings, and there held by the 
Hand of an Aſſiſtant, to prevent its flipping: Then the two 

ior Heads muſt be brought under the Chin, and tied, as 
in Tab. 24. Fig. 1. ; or, it it be long enough, carried back 
from thence to the Neck, and there tied or pin; d: The two 
foremoſt Heads muſt be tied under the Occiput; or, if there is 
Length enough, they may-croſs each ether there, like an X 
and then be carried up over the Ears to the Forehead, or 
brought back again to the Chin, and there faſtened by a 


' Of the Sling with fix Heads. 


Some uſe a Sling with fix Heads, about three Feet long, 
and twelve br fourteen Inches broad, which takes in the whole 
Head. You may ſorm ſome Idea of this, from Tab. 58. 
| there were no Apertures. 'The Middle of 
this is applied to the Vertex, and held by an Aſſiſtant: Then 
the two middle Heads are to be tied under the Chin, (ſee 
Tab. 58. Fig. 2. a, a, a) the two anterior tied or pin'd under 
the Occiput 5, and the poſterior upon the Forehead c, c, c, 
with a Knot d. Some will have it larger, and chuſe to bye 
with the poſterior Heads ; but this is not material. As thi 

dage is fo ſerviceable in retaining the Dreflings upon any 
Part of the Head, and fticks fo cloſe, I think it ought not to 
e the uniting Bandage. 0 

The fourth is the wniting or incarnating Bandage. It is 
long, and two Inches broad: It has in the 
Middle a ſtraight Slit, about the Length of three or four Fin- 

Fig. J.) It is rolled up at each 


* 


8 See Tab. 23. 
End. The principal Uſe of it is, to cloſe the Lips of a recti- / 


Kerchief, Napkin, or any other Piece of ſquare Linen, folded linear Wound in the Forehead, Vertex, or any other Part, 
in the Form of a. Triangle, and the Middle of it applied to the as in Tab. 58. Fig. 3. and 4. a, 4; but more particularly in 
Forehead, bringing the two Ends round the Head, and tying Eyebrows, it muſt be narrower. Method of 
them behind, as is commonly praCtis'd by Men in hot Wea- 


it is this: The Wound being dreſſed with proper Bal- 
and Plaifters, and a narrow Compreſs laid on each Side, 
i Part «f the Bandige & muſt be ited wear the Wound, 
in ſuch a Manner, that one of its Ends c bei 

the Head, and its Roller through the Slit, both of them 


ther. See Tab. 58. Fig. 1. a, a, l. The French call it the 
Cure chef en + a As the Application is eaſy, ſo are the 
Utes He ew Nor is it ſerviceable in Wounds only, but 
- Way be ſucceſsfully applied to almoſt any Diſorders of the 


"4 # 
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a d are drawn tight, and the Lips of the Wound cloſed. 
Each Roller being exchanged, and croffed upon the Fore- 
head and OPT in * and under the Chi LE upon 
the Vertex, as in Fig, 4. as as the Bandage wi nit; 
each End muſt be e e nd: ff the Link of the Wound 
cannot be thus drawn together, it will not be amiſs to make 

nother Slit in a convenient Part, exchanging and paſſing your 
Rollers as before ; this will preatly conduce to the Cloſure of 
the Wound, and Uniformity of the Cicatrix, This ſhould 
not be remov d for fix or eight Days, or longer, utileſs any 
extraordinary Symptoms require it. 


N. B. In Tab. 58. Fig. 3. and 4. at 4, a, 4 / rectilinear 
Wound ought to have expreſs d, reaching from 
the Forchead towards the Noſe, which the ver 


Of the Bandage after Bleeding in the Forehead. 

- The Bandage uſed after Bleeding in the Forehead; is about 
twelve Feet long, and two Fi broad. It has one Head, 
—— 22 the firſt called Diſcri- 
men, the other Scapha. ; 
- The Diſcrimen'is thus: The Bandage is held with the Left 
Thumb, upon a Compreſs, covering the Wound a, Fig. 5. 
ſo that about a Foot of it down from the Forehead over 
the Face z then the Roller is carried round the Temples and 
Occiput, in the circular Direction 6, 6, till it returns to 43 
then the Part, which hung down, is turned back the 
Forehead, . Vertex, and ſagittal Suture c, and brought to the 
Occiput z and there, after rolling it ſeveral times about the 
Head, pin'd or ſew'd. > 

The Scapha is carried round the Head in an oblique Circle ; 
from the Forehead it paſſes between the Ear and Vertex, as 
Fig. 6. a, b, to the Occiput, and then returns by the te 
Side, under the left Ear þb to the Forehead ; then the Part, 
which hung down, is obliquely reflected on the other Side c, 
forming a kind of Angle there, and upon the Forehead, fo 
that the Parts a, 6, c, inveſt the Head like a Boat: Hence it is 
termed Scapha, The Remainder muſt be carried circularly 
round the Temples and Occiput, and then faſtened. 


| Of the Bandage for Arter iotomy. | 

This e 
C on the Temples, likewiſe Stellar or Solar (Gall. l. 
Solaire] from its Reſemblance of the Sun or a. Star. It is 
very ſerviceable when the temporal Artery is divided, either in 
Arteriotomy, or by an accidental Wound, and ſeldom fails to 
ſuppreſs an Hemorrhage. It ſhould be twenty or twenty-four 
Feet long, two Fingers broad, and double-headed. The Me- 
— is thus: The Wound muſt be covered with 
three thick preſſes, each than the other; then the 
Middle is to be — in ſuch a er upon the ſound Tem- 
ple oppoſite to the Wound, (Tab. 58. Fig. 7.) that one H 

of it muſt be t round the Fo a, the other rou 
the Ocerput , till they meet at the Part affected c ; and there 
croſſing each other, and forming a ſort of Knot, one is to be 
carried under the Chin d, and the other over the Vertex e, 
crofling again upon the ſound Temple, whence they: are car- 
ried — 2 the Forehead and 


ä es on the 
Wound e : This is to beer as long as your Bandage will 
permit, when the Ends be ſewed. 


The Bandage proper after an Extirpation of the Parotis. 


Almoſt the ſame Kind of Bandage may be uſed to the neigh- 
bouring Parts, which ſeldom fails of Succeſs in ſuppreſſing an 
Hzmorrhage, after Wounds in, or an Extirpation of, the parotid 
and maxillary Glands, when they are ſcirrhous. In theſe Caſes, 
the Wound being dreſſed with a Quantity of Lint, and 
thick Compreſſes, the e is to be fixed on the ſound Side, 
as after Arteriotomy. (See Fig. 8. a, b, c, d, e.) When the 
firſt Circumvolution is made, the Folds d, e, over the Vertex, 
and under the Chin, muſt be repeated oftener than in the fore- 
going Caſe, and thoſe round the Forchead and Occiput ſel- 

er: And in this Bandage, different from the Method of the 
preceding, the Knots muſt upon the Part wounded f, under 
the Ear: By this means, the Lint and Dreflings are ſo cloſely 

{s'd upon the Part, that there is very little Denger of an 
Hemorthnga The Extremities Should be ſewed. Hei/ter ſays 
he contrived this when he firſt made an Extirpation 
of the fore-mention'd ſcirrhous Glands ; and from its many 


Croflings called it Knotted. | 
mh: De Capeline for an Hydrocephalus. 

The reflex 1 of the Head, (by the ; 
Capeline de la Tete) an Baade is 2 — 
Roller, about twenty-four Feet long, and two F ingers broad. 
The Middle is fixed to the Occiput ; and, after two or three 
* — the Rollers interſect 

91. 


/ 


each other upon the 
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Forehead ahd Occipiit < Then one Roller being reflected over 
the Vertex, or ſagittal Suture, to the Forehead, Fig. 9. a, the 
other continued in a circular Tract b, e, they croſs each other 
upon the Forehead : After which Croffing, the firſt Head is 
carried back obliquely towards the Occiput c, d, and reflected 
— og the other @ ; the laſt is continued in the circular 

ireCtion 6, e but the firſt is brought again from e to fo 
then from — , the other ſtill continuing its circular Courſe. 
This is to ted, till the Head is entirely covered 3 and, 
when your — is almoſt ſpent; that you may faſten the 
oblique Reverſions c d, ef, g b, you muſt bring one End over 
the RS Suture 4; and the other circularly round the 
Head J, c. Some recommend this Bandage for the Head-ach. 
Nack, in Exper. Chirurg. 17. has obſerved, that it is of very 
little Service in an Aydr lus, | 


The Moneculusi ls 


We come now to theſe of the Head, which are 
proper for the Eyes. Of theſe there are two Kinds: The firſt 
is called Monoculus, or rather Monophthalmus ; the other Bio- 
culus. The Monoculus is ten or twelve Feet long, and two 
or three Fingers broad, according to the Size of the Patieiit: 
It retains the Dreflings either on one Eye or Eyelid. The End 
of this Bandage, for it is ſirigle-headed, is fix the Octi- 
put, and from thence carried obliquely round the Head and Ear 
of the wounded Side, till it croſſes the Compreſs and Dreflings 
upon the Eye, (See Fig. 10. a, 4) and fo obliquely over the 

orehead 5, till it returns to its Beginning: Having thus car- 
ried it thrice my — the is to circu- 
larly c ge, about the Temples, Occiput, and Forehead, as long 
as the Bandage will it, and then ſew it. A clean Napkin 
or | Handkerchief (See Fig. 11.) will anſwer the End of a 
Monoculus, | 


Of the Binoculus. 


- The Binoculus retains the Dreflings on both Eyes: It is 
twelve Feet long, and about two or three Fingers broad, It 
is variouſly applied, as it is either double or ſingle-headed : 
1. If it is ſingle-headed, the End is held upon Occiput ; 
from thence it is carried round obliquely _ Ear, ( Fig. 
12. D- the Eye 6, to the Right Side of the Forchead c, 
and then back again to the Place where it began; from whence 
it aſcends to the Forehead d, then deſcends to the Eye e, tra- 
verſing the Noſe in the Shape of an X, and terminates once 
more in the Occiput . When you have repeated theſe oblique 
Circles thrice, the reſt of the Roller is to be ſpent in plain 
Circles round the Head, 'Templcs, and Forehead, g, g, g ; then 
faſten it. 2. If it is double-headed, the Middle is fixed upon 
the Orciput, and the Ends carried round oh each Side by the 
Ears, and over the Eyes, (Fig. 12. a, b, ½ e) to the Fore- 
head, when they croſs one another upon the Noſe like an X ; 
and then changing the Rollers, they return over the Temples 
d, c, to the Occiput ; where bein ed and croſſed again, 
they return by the Ears, Eyes, and Forehead : Having repeat 
theſe Turns likewiſe three times, the reſt muſt be catried round 
the Head in circular Directions g g g, that the Bandage ma 
adhere more y- But here we muſt obſerve, that this 
Bandage may be vety well ſupplied by the * xg (Fig. 11.) 
e > tos a N 3 8 „ dr 
t upon the Occiput, or, cro other e, pin' 
near the Ears or Temples. * 


Of the Sling for the Noſe. 


The for the Noſe has four Heads, and is eight Feet 
long, and two or three Fingers broad. It is lit at each End, 
and left entire about two Fingers-breadth. Between the two 
Slits there is a ſmall Aperture to receive the Apex of the Noſe, 
and keep the Bandage firm, Fig. 13. a. This is generally ap- 
plied to a fractured Noſe, or to retain the Dreſſings in a Wound, 
or Inflammation, or after the Extirpation of a ys, or 
making a Perforation when the Noſtrils are obſtructed. The 
Method of uſing it is, to fix the Middle upon the Apex of the 
Noſe, and carry its two upper Heads 5% backwards to the 
Neck on each Side ; there croſſing, they are brought up round 
the Forehead cc, and tied with the Knot 4, or pin'd to the 
Patient's Cap; but the lower Heads # # are carried a little up- 
ward over the Cheek and Temples /; and, like the former, 
tied upon the Head and 12. Here we may obſerve 
in general, that in all Bandages o Heads, the two upper- 
moſt are never to be carried directly backwards, but a little 
obliquely downward, and the lower à little obliquely upward, 
ſo as to croſs at & e, and hold the Parts more firm 


The Bridle is of Service, when the lower Jaw is fra- 
Atured or luxated on either Side. It is a fingle- Roller, 


about ſixteen Feet long, and two of three Fingers broad. After 
reducing the Maxilla, and applying an adheſive Plaiſter with a 
2 Paleoar Spline {See Tob, XXIX, Fig. 9.) tothe alt 

7 art, 


Part, firſt covering this + — with ſeveral Folds of Linen, and 
moiſteninz it in warm Wine, inveſt the Whole in the Manner 


directed under the Article Fx AcTUR A, for Fractures of the Jaws; 


then the looſe End is to be applied to the Occiput, and there 
faſtened, after rolling it twice round the Forehead, Fig. 14. 4 b, 
Tab. LVIN. then theRemainder being pin'dor ſewed to the other 
Part upon the Temple of the affected Side ö, which we here 
ſuppoſe to be the Left, is carried down over the Left Cheek c, 
a. pou the Chin d, and then it is carried up again near the 
Cheek and Temple of the ſound Side to the Vertex e, from 
whence it is convey'd down to the affected Side b c 4, When 
theſe Circles have repeated thrice, your Bandage muſt be 
carried from the Throat to the Neck, and from thence under 
the Ear to the fore Part of the Chin, and the affected Jaw fg, 
from thence under the Ear on the ſound Side round the Nec 
and ſo over the Chin once more. Laſtly, the remaining Part, 
if there is any, muſt be conveyed from the Occiput to the 
Forehead, falling into the Circle a b, Obſerve, the Croſſings 
of this Bandage at þ f ought to be pin'd or ſewed together, to 
revent its ſlackening. This Bandage, which we have propos'd 
r Fractures of the Jaw-bones, is alſo highly proper in Luxa- 


tions thereof. | 
| Of the double Bridle. 


If both Sides of the Jaw are fractured, aſter the Reduction, 
„ou muſt uſe the double Bridle : This is twenty-four Feet 
long, and two or three Fingers broad. In every Fradture and 

Diloeation, the Part muſt be reduced, and immediately a pro- 

per Plaiſter applied and ſome recommend (though that indeed 
is unneceſſary) a Ferula of Paſteboard in the Shape of the-Jaw, 

covered with Linen, and perforated in the Middle to receive 
the fore Part of the Chin. (See Tab. XXIX. Fig. 10.) This 
Ferula is to be held by an Aſſiſtant, and the Middle being put 
under the Chin, the Rollers are conveyed up on each Cheek, and 
the Temples (Fig. 15. à b. Tab. L VIII.) to the Vertex c; there 
croſſing each other, they are carried down again under the Chin, 
where they begun: You muſt repeat this thrice ; then, havi 
exchanged the Heads, they deſcend from the Yertex to the 
Neck ; and from thence, after cr „are conveyed on each 
Side, ſo as to paſs round the anterior of the Chin, and 
lower Jaw de, and then again to the Neck; from whence, 
after croſſing, they proceed to the Forehead, where, when 
they have formed the circular Directions b, %, 4 not only the 
Extremities, but Croſſing, ſhould be faſtened either by 
pinning, or ſewing. ſimple Bridle will anſwer every End 
propoſed as well, | 


Of the Sling with four Heads for the Faws, 

Some 8 ns, inſtead of either of theſe Bridles, uſe a four- 
headed Bandage, a little above four Feet long, and four, five, 
or ſix Fingers broad, being perforated in the Middle, which, 
though it is more ſimple, is equally ſerviceable. (See Tab, LVIII. 
Fig. 16.) For when they have reduced the Fracture or Luxa- 
tion, and apply'd proper Dreſſings, they let the Chin into the 
Aperture a in Fig. 17. ; and then the upper Heads are 
carried back to the Neck, and being croſſed and ex 
there, aſcend to the Forehead c c, where they are tied with 
Knot d. But the two lower Heads e are convey'd upwards by 
the Cheeks F to the Vertex, and there tied in a Knot g; or 
elſe, if the Bandage will permit, carried down again, and tied 
under the Chin. | 


Of the Bandage for the Lips. 

Surgeons likewiſe apply a four-headed Bandage, not unlike 
the Sling deſcribed for the Noſe, about an Inch broad, to Hare- 
lips, and Wounds in thoſe Parts, to retain the Dreſſings. The 
Middle, which is not to be perforated, is fixed upon the Lip 
a. (See Fig. 18.) The upper Heads are firſt brought to the 
Neck 46, from thence to the Forehead e, where they are tied 
in a Knot, or pin'd : The lower 4d aſcend upon the Cheeks 
e up to the Occiput ; from thence are brought round to the 
Forehead, where they are faſtened in the ſame Manner. I 
know it has been the Practice of ſome, to uſe the uniting Ban- 
age for the Hare-lip, Tab. XXIII. Fig. F, about four Feet long, 
and one Finger broad, with a Slit in the Middle about two 
Fingers-breadth : Almoſt the ſame we deſcribed above ( Fig. 3. 
Tab. LVIII.). This, as it preſſes the Needles too cloſe, is not 
only inconvenient, but Reaſon and Experience alſo aſſure us, 


. that it is frequently hurtful and improper. 


Of the Maſk. . 

If the whole Face is burnt by Gun-powder, or other 
Fire, the Application is a kind of Linen Maſk, with Slits for 
the Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth. This Cloth, moiſtened with 

Remedies, is put upon the Face. It is tied behind the 
Occiput with ſix Tapes, or Pieces of the ſame Linen. (See 
Tab. LVIII. Fig. 20 This will alſo retain the Dreſfings for 
a Phlegmon, or an Eryſpelas of the Face, | 


FAS 


Of Bandages for the Neck. 
8 The Divider. | 
Among the Bandages for the Neck, the principal is 
that called the Dividin lage, ewenty-four Cond ph and 
two or three Fingers Fetal, rolled into two Heads. Phis is 
2 applied to a burnt Neck, eſpecially if it happens in 
e fore Part, to prevent the Head from growing to the Breaſt, 
or being contracted forwards. , After having dreſſed the Wound, 
the Middle is placed upon the Forehead, and, forming two cir- 
cular Directions round the Head, (be Tab. EVITE. Fig. 20. a a} 
one Roller is conveyed under the Right Armpit 4, the other 
under the Left c, and two Circles made round the Breaft 4d, 


to keep the Head ere. Each Croffing upon the Head muſt 


be faſtened 1 * either with Pins, or to the Cap ( Fig. 21. 
a), When this is done, the two Rollers are carried again to 
Neck, and from thence, croſſing, like an X, to the Fore- 
head; and from the Forehead they return to the Neck, and ſo 
under the Arms, and thus the Head upright. The 
Remainder may be ſpent in plain C about the Forehead and 
Occiput. This Bandage muſt be continued, or, if neceſſary, 
renewed, till there is no Danger of Diſtortion. Some recom- 
_ it _ a HEY in the Muſcles of the Heads of Chil- 
ren. t it is to be obſerved, that hen Bandages, are paſſed 
under the Armpits, theſe Parts ought to be-previouſly guarded 
by thick Compreſſes; otherwiſe, the Skin is eaſily ruled, and 
great Pain, by that means, created to the Patient. | 


Of the Retentive Bandage for the Neck. 

The next Bandage for the Neck is called the Retentive, 
as it keeps on the Dreſſings after Bleeding, Burns, or an 
chirurgical Operation. This is generally made of two fimple 
Bands, one four, the other fix Feet long, the firſt a Thumb 
or two Fingers-breadth, the laſt three, Having applied the 
Dreſſings, the ſhorter is laid over the Head, croſs the Veftex, 


+5 in ſuch a Manner, that the two Extremities hang down over 


the Shoulders (ſee Fig. 22. 4 4); the longer is conveyed cir- 
cularly round the Neck 5, and retains the Dreſſings and the 
other Band @ a, but not ſo tight as to obſtruct the Breath; 
then faſten it with a Pin. , the two Heads of the firſt 
Band @ a, which hang on the Shoulders, are to be brought 
back over the Circles c, and pinned by the Ears, to prevent 
the circular Bandage from deſcending. But, to confeſs the 
Truth, this ſhorter @ & is of very little Service 3; for the Shoul- 
ders, as Experience proves, will keep the circular Bandage from 


Of the Bandage for Trac heotomy. 


The third Bandage for the Neck is uſually applied after the 
Operation of Tracheotomy. Tbis is the Method: A proper 
Tube is placed in the Aperture made in the Aſpera Arteria, 
and then a common ſimple Bandage, two Feet long and two 
Fingers broad, perforated in the middle, with a Plaiſter and 
Compreſs, likewiſe perforated, is drawn ci round the 
Neck, and tied in a Knot. Or you may uſe a headed 
Bandage, three Feet long, and two Inches broad. The End 
is to be fixed upon the Neck ; then make two circular Rounds 
about it; but, as often as it comes to the Canula, inſerted in 
the Trachea, it muſt be perforated, to give free Admiflion to 
the Air : The Extremity muſt be pinned. This 
ſhould not be removed, till the Patient has recovered his Reſpi- 
ration ; then, the Wound —— with a vulnerary Bal- 
ſam, and adheſive Plaiſters, the 17 ſhould be brought together 
by an Uniting Bandage (Tab. XXIII. Fig. J) four Feet long, 
and two Fingers broad, as in oblong Wounds of the Forehead, 


Fc. (Tab. LVIII. Fig. 3. a.) 
ices 


for the Clavicles are deſcribed under the Article 
CLAvicuLE®. K 
Of Bandages for the Humerus and Scapula. 


| Simple Spica. 

For a Luxation of the Shoulder, after it is reduced, you 
muſt apply the Simple Spica, with a Ball under the Axilla, to 
prevent its lipping. The Compreſs muſt be a Foot in 5 
and an Hand in Breadth, flit at each End, ſo as to have 
Heads (fee Tab. XXIII. Fig. 18.) ; and being expreſſed out 
of warm Wine, Spirit of Wine, or Oxycrate, is placed un- 
der the Arm with its Middle upon the Ball ; the Heads come 
up over the Shoulder, which they are to inveſt. Then the 
Simple Spica is fixed __ a ſquare thick Compreſs, under the 
Axilla of the ſound Side, to prevent the Skin from chafing. 
See LuxAT10. 1 


| The Double Spica. 
If both Shoulders are diſlocated, the double Spica will be 
moſt commodious. A Ball, or Pellet, of Linen being fixed 


(as 1 have alrtady directed) under each Axilla, with a proper 


ogy ad three or four Fingers broad, 

acing its Middle under either Arm, for 

LVIIIl. Fig. 25.) you croſs the two Heads upon the 

Mer e, and one over the Breaſt b, the other over 

the Back, to the oppoſite Arm a. From hence, after crofling 

. — 1 on convey. them up, over the other Shoulder, as be- 
fore ; 


Feet bo 
and, pl 
ab. 


whence they return, over the Back and Breaſt 


again, crofling each other, like an X, to d, where they be- 

This Proceſs is to be continued two or three times; then 
- Remainder may terminate either in plain Circles round the 
Body, or one of the Arms, faſtening the Ends with Pins. The 
Double Spica is, alſo, of ſingular Service, not only in Luxa- 
tions of the Humerus, but, alſo, in Caſes where the Scapulz, 
or both Clavicles, are fractured near the Humerus, and when 
there is a Neceſſity for applying Bandages to both Shoulders at 
one and the ſame time, for any Reaſon whatever. 


.Of Bandages for frattured Saus. 

When the fractured Scapula is replaced, and ſecured by 
Compreſſes, and Splints of Paſteboard, you may apply either 
of the three following Bandages : I. Double Spica, deſcribed 
in the laſt Paragraph. II. Capeline, Or, III. The Stel- 
late. Which laſt is generally uſed ; but obſerve, that the Scapy- 
læ and Dreflings are to be. retained in their yoo Place: Tho', 
when both Scapulz are fractured, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the Double Spica is moſt advantageous, becauſe it covers 
and ſecures them both. N 

An EXPLANATION of the FirTY-EIGHTH PLATE. 

- Fig. 1; Denotes the triangular, or ſimple, Kerchief for 
the Head, Gall. Couvre-chef en triangle; n @ a, the Middle 
of it, which inveſts the Forehead, Vertex, and Occiput ; 65, 
its Corners, tied upon the Occiput. | | 

Fig. 2. Shews the Manner how the ſix-headed Bandage is 
applied; @ a @, the middle Corners, hid under the Chin ; 5, 
one of the anterior Corners, which, with its 2 is 
carried round the Occiput, and faſtened near the ec, 


the poſterior Heads, brought from the Occiput to the Forehead, 
and there tied in the Knot 4; ee, the e, which inveſts 
the Head. 

for the Forchead ; 9, 


Fig. 3. Exhibits the Unizieg Ba 
the For 


the longitudinal Wound in ; 6, the Slit in the 


e 7. the two Hes of hs Kere by drvin 
a 3 , two 0 » Dy drawing 
wick by forming Circles 


hich the Lips are joined ; and ſo kept, 
Wat Wege the fume Bde.. ee 
1g. 4. retents t on A 
. b 
B. In Fig. 3. and 4. ngraver has 0 expreſſ 
ing the Wound, which ſhould: have been at à 4. 
Fig. 5: Shews the Diſcrimen ; 2, the Place where it begins; 
b, the circular Directions round the Head ; c, the Part re- 
flected back from the Forehead to the Occiput. 

Fig. 6. Repreſents the Scapha ; a, the Beginning of the 
| + ibs b b, its firſt oblique Round, about the Neck; c, 
| the Beginning of the ſecond Round, which is reflected back to 
the Left Side of the Occiput, and there forms the Shape of a 
Boat ; 4 d d, the Circles about the Head, where it termi- 
nates, | 
Fig. 7. Demonſtrates the Knotted or Solar Bandage, for 
Arteriotomy in the Temples ; a „ the firſt Round made by 
the two Heads from the ſound Temple to c, when they are 
croſſed upon the divided Artery ; de, the other Round, undet 
the Chin, and over the Vertex, to the oppoſite Temple, where 
9 croſs again, in the fame manner as at c. | 

ig. 8. a, b, c, d, e, exhibit the ſame Bandage; but /, the 
Part where the Knot is to be made after the Extirpation of 
the ſalival Gland. 

Fig. 9. Shews the Capeline for an H 3 @, 
the depending Head, reflected back to the Occiput'; b c, the 
circular Round, about the Head; d, e, f, g, the other reflex 
Turns, inveſting the Head. 

Fig. 10. Repreſents the Monoculus, a Bandage uſed for 


the yon. of ape 3.4 6, the firſt Round, which paſſes 
from the ciput, by Ear and Cheek, over the Left Eye, 
and from thence, by ö, to the Qcciput, where it began; cc, 
the circular Turn about the I 


from the Forehead, 1 
t; from thence returns 


. x3. Shews the Manner of applying the Sling for the 
Noſe ; a, the Middle, r bb the up- 


* 


d, 4, d, upon the 


1 
7 
F 


n, by the 

Chin, and V 

from the Neck, over the Jaw. 

AP tes the Double 

_ 2 wry ip 4 the Middle is 
„and, then, ſeveral times conveyed on each Side, i 

rl 


return to the Neck and Occi and 
2 y mob | 
Fi. 16. Repreſents the four-beaded Sling for the Chin ; 
3 the Aperture, which intercepts the Chin ; 666 b, the four 


Fig. 15. Shews the Method of fixing it upon the Chin and 
Lower Jaw, and the Ends tied about the. Head. 

Fig. 18. Exhibits the Manner of uſing the Sling for the 
ons Lip; % the. err without 4 Perforation; bb, the 
two „tied at 4; 4 d, the two lower Heads, which are 
carried up over the Checks 7 e, Ee: and then tied 
upon the Forehead. | | wh» | 

Fig. 19. Denotes the Maſk for n a b, the Maſk 
itſelf, which inveſts the Face, and is tied by the fix Ends c, c, c, 
| vader Part of the Head. 
Fig. 20, Demonſtrates the anterior Part of the Diyiding 

adage; @ 4 are the Circles ſurrounding the Head, where 
it begins; 8, the Direction, which paſſes unter the Right Arm; 
c, that which paſſes under the Left, to the Back, where the 
Heads are exchanged, and then brought, circularly, about the 


* 15 Rep he v 
if. 21, ts the poſterior View of the ſame Divid 
Bandage ; a, the Parts where the Heads Lads pours. 
like an X; , c, the circular Turns, which paſs under the 
Arms; d, the Circles which inveſt the Breaſt and Back, 

Fig. 22. Shews the Capeline for a fractured or diſlocated 
Cy it > en Se the firſt Round of the ante- 
rior 3 c, 4, e, the Rounds of the poſterior ; h, ſecures 
thoſe, reflected before and behind: l 

Fig. 23. Denotes the Stellate Bandage, for the Clavicle and 
Scapula, — ry, under the Arm 4 then à b repreſents 
its firſt Progreſs ; whence it returns under the Arm c, and 
then over the Shoulder 4, to a, where it began; e, the Crois- 
ings, whence it is called Stellate, from its imaginary Reſem- 
blance to the Rays of a Star. You may begin either at b, or c, 
or 4, as you pleaſe, carrying the Rollets' in the ſame manner. 

Fig. 24. =_ for the Axilla. It begi 
under the ſound Arm a3 aſcends in the Direction 6 c ; 
then is reflected back, under the Arm 4; from whence it 
aſcends again to e, and from thence, over the Back, to its 
Beginning ; the ſame Courſe muſt be repeated often. | 


Of the Bandages far the Pracordia and Breafts. 


The Bandage after Amputatian of the. Breaſt. 

The Bandage to be applied, after the Amputation of a 
Breaſt, is twenty-four Feet long, three or four age broad, 
and double-headed. After proper Dreflings, you fix its Middle 
under the Right Arm (for we ſuppoſe the Left Breaſt taken off, 
or a large Scirthus extirpated from it) ; ſee Tab. Hg. 1. A. 
You then carry the two Rollers upwards, and croſs them upon 
the Shoulder B ; from thence the anterior Head paſſes obliquely 
over the Breaſt C; and the poſterior over the Back, to the 
Left Axilla D; where they are again crofled, and drawn tight 
upon the Compreſſes of the. Breaſt: Hence the poſterior paſſes 
in the Direction C, to B; the anterior, under the Arm D, 
over the Back, to the ſame Letter B, where they interſect 
each other once more. Theſe Turns muſt be often * 5 
only remember, in uſing the reſt of your , to be more 

ent in the Croflings upon the Wound, than under the 
Axilla D; for, by this, your 4 will be more ſecure, 
and an I naps, prevented. Laſtly, ſome circu- 
lar Rounds ſhould be made about the Thorax, from D to A, 
to ſecure the firſt ; and, then, ſome oblique ones from D to B ; 
but obſerve to terminate Jon Bandage in Circles about the 
Breaft, and lower Part of the Dreffings ; then pin or few it. 


Of the Bandage of Heliodorus, commonly called the T Bandage. 
In moſt Diſorders of the Breaſt, the Bandage of Heliodorus 


. 
2 


is commonly uſed. It is formed of two ſunple Bands, one 
joined, icularly, to the Centre of the other, reſembling 


the Letter T, whence its Name ; though the 

Part is flit up almoſt to the End, (as Fig. 11.) fo that it forms 

a four-headed a a, 6b; or two diſtinct Pieces may 

be ſewed on, (as Fig. 10.) which makes it reſemble the Greek 

The tranſverſe Part @ 4 (Fig. 10, 11.) — 
| enou 


=] 


enough to go round the Body, and tie upon the Back, or Side; 
and two br ng Inches broad : Thedire muſt be long enough 
to paſs owe the 4 — tie round * — Band, 
n the Back, enough to retain reflings u 
| as Breaſt. In an Inflammation, Tumor, Abſceſs, Gan- 
rene, or any ſuch Diſorders of the Breaſts, it is thus applied: 
You place the tranſverſe Part under the Breaſts, round the 
Thorax, (Fig. 2. a 4) ſo that its two Extremities may be 
tied on the Back ;; then you paſs the two lit Ends over the 
affected Breaſts, Dreflings, and Left Shoulder, provided the 
Left Breaſt is affected, and tie them with the circular Round 
on the Back. Some apply the two Heads 4 6 in a croſs 
Manner, in order to retain the Dreſſings more firmly; they 
proceed in the ſame Method with the Bandage (An 1.) . But 
it is certain, that what we propoſe, (Fig. 12.) of paſſing the 
two Heads þ 5 on each Side the Neck d, will anſwer the 
Purpoſe as well; for this prevents their fliding off the Shoul- 
ders; and may be tied behind the Neck, without layi 
the Patient's Back naked, which is often diſagreeable to w 
or modeſt Perſons, and the cold Air may prove very preju- 


dicial. 
| I Slings for the Breaſts. 


As T obſerved theſe Inconveniences in Heliodorus's Bandage, 
and that it was not proper for an ulcerated Cancer, extend- 
ing itſelf towards the Axilla; I contrived a four-headed one, 
which has anſwered my Expectations. I made a Sling, 
four Feet long, and about fix Inches broad, unſlit about a 
Foot in the Middle, This entire Part (Tab. LIX. Fig. 3.) 
I applied to the Compreſſes, on the affected Breaſt, which is 
here ſuppoſed the Left; then carried the two upper Heads 5 
over the Right Shoulder, and the two lower c c under the 
Left Arm, towards the Right Scapula, on the Back ; and 
there tied them in two Knots, near d, I have found this a 
convenient Bandage, as it retains the Dreſſings more firmly, 
and is leſs troubleſome to the Patient; while Heliodorus's, by 
making the Skin chafe about the Breaſt and Thorax, gives a 
great deal of Pain. Sometimes I have, with Succeſs, 
uſed a Napkin, or Towel, in the manner di for the Eyes, 
Tab, LVIII. Fig. 11. 


The Naphin and Scapulary. 

The which the Surgeons call the Napkin and Sca- 
pulary, is very commodious (Gall. la Serviette avec le Scapu- 
laire), This is applicable in Wounds, Ulcers, Fiftulz, and 
a Paracenteſis of the Breaft ; likewiſe in Fractures of the Ster- 
num, or the Spina Dorſi, and in fractur'd or diſlocated Ribs. 
It is made of two Pieces of Linen : The firſt is like a Napkin, 
four Foot long, for Adults, but, for fat Perſons, it may be 
fix, or more, folded together four or ſix times, till it is 
about the Breadth of eight or ten Fingers, according as Cir- 
cumſtances require. Then it is applied to the Dreffings on 
the affected Part, and pin'd upon the Breaſt, if the Diſorder is 
before; if behind, to the Back (ſee Tab. 24. Fig. 1. B). 
Then, left. this Band ſhould flip or fall off, apply Scapu- 
lary, a Piece of Linen three Feet long, and four or fix Fin- 

rs broad, flit in the Middle enough to let the Head through, 
Cee Tab. XXIII. Fig. g.) ; then bring the two Ends, one over 
the Breaſt, the other upon the Back, in ſuch a manner, that 
they may reach the circular Band, both before and behind, to 
which you pin them (ſee Tab. XXIV. Fig. 1. B, C). This 
laſt is called Scapulary, becauſe a great Part of it is ſuſtained 
by the Scapule. Some lit this e at one End, almoſt 
up to the Middle; then fix the entire Part on the Back, and 
the two Heads on the Side of the Neck, croſſing them upon 
the Sternum (ſee Tab, LIX. Fig. 4. F); and faſten them, 
as before, on each Side of the Breaſt, to the Napkin. 


Of Bandages for the Sternum and Ribs. 
The Quadriga. 


From what has been already ſaid, it is ſufficiently manifeſt, 
that you may nag br Napkin and Scapulary to a fractured 
Sternum after the Reduction, and drefling with an adheſive 
Plaiſter, Compreſſes dipt in Spirit of Wine, and Splints of 
ſtiff Paſte- board. But the more general Method is, to uſe a 


peculiar and ſtronge Bandage, termed Quadriga, or Cataphra- 
Ba, twenty-four Feet long, "and three or four Fingers broad, 
with two ; this binds up the Sternum and Thorax 


more firmly. The Middle of this is fixed under 
either Arm, for Inſtance, the Left (Tab. LIX. Fig. 4. 9). 
The two Heads are carried upwards, and interſect each other, 
upon the Shoulder 53; then they deſcend obliquely, one croſs 
the Breaft c c, the other over the Back to the oppoſite Ax- 
illa 4; here, being croſs'd, they aſcend to the Right Shoul- 
der e, where they are croſs'd again; and then the anterior 
Head is ny the Breaſt 7; the poſterior over the 
Back, to the Left Arm a, where it began. The Remainder 


is ſpent in circular, or, rather, obtuſe ſpiral, Directions g 
round the Thorax, traverſing eac . 


each other, either before or be- 


hind; more firmly to bind the Sternum, (ſee Tab. LVIIL 
Fig. 21, dd) till the whole diſorder'd Part of the Thorax 


is thus inveſted. The ſame Kind of Bandage may be applied 
after the Amputation of a cancerous Breaft : But obſerve to fix 


it upon the Wound and Dreſfings in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
vent an Hæmor z which may be done by c ag the 


Ends, and crofling them the affected Breaſt hs 
firſt Round. Tons a 


Bandage for the Ribs and Spine. 


A, to Fraftures and Diſlocations of the Ribs and Spina 
Dotſi, after Reduction, and ſecuring with Splints of Paſte- 
bon, 7 r 8 Spirits of Wine, you 
may uſe ing for the Br ot the Scapulary with the 
Napkin, derbe e.. | 


Of Bandages for the Abdotiin, and Private Parts, 


The Napkin and Scapulary are; at this time, the moſt uſual 
Bandage for the Abdomen, after a Wound, Suture, or Para- 
centeſis, and, indeed, the moſt commodious, applied in the 
Manner we have already deſcrib'd (ſge Tab. XXIV. Fig. 1. 
B, C). But the Scapulary muſt be longer for the Abdomen, 
than the Thorax ; as is evident from the Make of the Body, 


Circular Bandage of the Abdomen. 


The Antients, and ſome Moderns, uſe a ſingle or double 
headed Bandage, about —__—_ Feet long, and four Fin- 

rs broad, for Diſorders in the Abdomen, _ upon 

per Part, and continue two or three circular Rounds 

and then go downwards ſpirally, till they have ſecured the af. 
fected Part and Dreſſings: They pin, or ſew, the End; and 
then faſten it to a Scapulary, that it may not ſlip. The 
driga (Tab. LIX. Fig. 4.) may be commodiouſly applied on 
theſe Occaſions, with this Difference, that, after making the 
Turns a, 6, c, d, e, f, the Round g muſt be circular, or ſpi- 
ral, about the affected Part of the Belly ; ſo that there is no 
Neceſſity for a Scapulary, as the Circles ſupply its Place. 


Uniting Bandage of the Abdomen. 


itudinal Wounds of the Abdomen, if not very large, 
are often ſucceſsfully healed by the Uniting Bandage, without 
Suture. This Bandage ought to be twenty-four Feet long. 
and four Fi broad. In the Middle there is an Aperture, 
about four Fingers-breadth long ; the Ends are rolled up with 
two Heads (ſee Tab. XXVI. Fig. 8.). The Method of uſing 
it may be very eaſily learn'd from what has been ſaid of the 
Uniting Bandage for the Forehead (Tab. LVIII. Fig. 3.). 
The Slit is plac'd upon the Wound; one Head carried . 
and then paſſed round the Aperture, and drawing the two Heads 
tight, the Lips of the Wound are joined ; then conveying them 
both to the Spine, they are there croſs'd, and brought round 
again to the Wound, where they traverſe each other, and ap- 
roximate the Lips. This Bandage is continued till the Whole 
is ſpent ; then it is pin'd or ſew'd. 


Bandage for the Omphalocele. 


For the Umbilical Hernia, take a Leathern or Cotton Belt, 
either round, (as in Tab. XLV. Fig. 6. A) or ſquare (as 
Tab, LIX. Fig. 5. a) ; after reducing the Hernia, place it 
upon the Navel ; then faſten it round the Abdomen, either by 
the Strings B B, or the Buckle C, (Tab, XLV. Fig. 6.) 
or any other Way. But leſt the Belt B B, (7b. LIX. Fig. 
5) eſpecially in fat Perſons, ſhould flip, you muſt faſten it, 

th before and behind, to the Scapulary G. made of ſtrong 
Linen ; and, to prevent its ſliding upwards, faſten it with a 
Piece of Linen, or Calicoe, with two Heads, under the Com- 
preſs A; this, being brought round the Nates, on each Side 
of the Scrotum, is faſtened to the Belt B B, near the Groin, 
by Pins, or Suture. 


The T Bandage for the Scrotum, &c. 


The uſual for Fiſtulz, or Abſceſſes of - the Anus, a 
Fracture of the Os Sacrum, a Diſlocation of the Os is, 
violent Hzmorrhoids, after cutting for the Stone, or any FL 
Wound or Diſorder of the Perinzum, is the T Bandage of He- 
liodorus (See Tab. XXIII. Fig. b. and Tab. LVUI. Fig. 10, 11.). 
After having applied proper Dreſſings, the tranſverſe Head of 
the e 14. @ a) is carried round the Belly; and the 
— Part hangs down upon the Os Sacrum ö, and 
wixt the "Thighs 4 d, and from thence aſcends to the 
tranſverſe Part, to which it is tied in a Knot, near the Groin. 
This —_— is, alſo, ſuitable to the Hydrocele, Sarcocele, 
and other Tumors of the Scrotum and Groins, or an Inflam- 
mation of the Teſticles, where, however, the tranſverſe Part 
(Fe. 7, 8, 12. aa) muſt be fixed in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Perpendicular bb (Fig. 6, 7, 8, , 10, 11, 12.) may retain 
the Dreflings upon the Groin, (Fig. 7. J) or upon the pri- 
vate 


a ' « $4 01. II 


8, 12.6 5).; and then, being brought 
\ be tied Fa on 4 hinder Part of 
ö the Side of 

5) or the anterior Part 


2 
F 


z; and that of Fig. 13. is y 


FAS 


There is a peculiar Kind of 5 e, called Spice Inguinalic, 
for the Cure of Inteſtinal Hernies, Bubonocele Le 
a Diſlocation of the Thigh, and a Fracture of the Os Hie. It 
may be differently uſed, Spica for the Shoulder, and is 
either fingle or double-headed. The fingle-headed Roller muſt be 
twenty-fourFeet long, and three Fi broad, The End is placed 
on the Os Ilei of the found Side (Tab. LIX. Fig. 16 a). Hence 


and the Head of the Roller paſſes round the Bottom of the Belly & B, 


uſed for Tumors and the Hip c ; then, going to the back Part of the Thigh, comes 
the Scrotum ; and, therefore, ourſe, or Sacculus, up between the Thighs at d, and is conveyed over the Compreſs 


7 
- ” # 


| Arnaud's Bandage for the Anus. 
is a new for Fiftuke and Abſceſſes of the 
by Arnaud, a French „ and recom- 
by 7 pulary, (as in Tab. XXIV. 
. — longer, Lr bags od ond 
Belly, is applied round the Body, with the Nap- 
near the Joining of the Napkin and a 
ſee Tab. LIX. Fig. 14.) in the Interſtices 
ew three or four Strings of Tape. Then take 
of more than four Feet long, and fix Fingers 
flit this up, fo as to leave not above two Hands-breadth 
nd, like 6 in the ſame Figure ; upon the Sides 
& ſew three or four other Pieces of Tape, which are 
to be tied in fingle Knots, to the Strings of the Napkin @ 43 


, 
* 
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a, 


F 


I 
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theſe the Patient may untie, and renew the Bandage, at his - 


Pleaſure, without any Trouble. After proper Dreſſings, the 
before - mentioned Strings of each are to be tied in 
Knots about the Back @ a and c c then the two lit Ends d d, 
ing paſs'd over the Anus, betwixt the Thighs, aſcend, and 
join the Napkin, one on the Right, the other on the Left Side 
of the Abdomen. Laſtly, if there be a profuſe Diſcharge of Blood 
after the Incifion, which ſometimes let an Aſſiſtant 
om r an Hour or two. 

chief Advantage, aſcribed to this Bandage by Garengeot, is, 


the Shoulder. 
anſwer all the 


I 


As few of the preceding Bandages ſeemed to me, ſays Heifter, 
capable of an Hemorrhage, after cu 2 the 
Fiftula of the Anus, or a Stone, and none of our Writers, 
tho” there are frequent Inſtances of Patients m—_— by it, 
have propoſed any, I thought it might be worth while to con- 
trive one; and, upon mature Deliberation, I think the follow- 
will prove effectual. Take a double-headed Ban of 
twenty-four Feet long, and three Fingers broad. After Dreſ- 
firg the Wound wick Doffil of Lint, and thick r 
dipt in Alcobol of Wine, as in other profuſe Bleedingy, the 
of it the Perinaum; then bring the anterior Head 

over the Left Groin, (Tab. LVIL Fig. 2 om a to , over the 
Or lei c, and the poſterior between the Nates, to the ſame 
Place, where you muſt tie and croſs them; then bring the an- 
terior Head over the Abdomen d, and the poſterior directly croſs 
the Back or Loins to the Right aum e; and there crofling them 
n the anterior muſt deſcend over the Right Inguen f, and 
e poſterior over the Right Buttock to the Perinqum ; here 
They traverſe each other, and are exchanged, ſo as to form a 
Kind of Knot, like the Bandage for Arteriotomy (ſee Tab. 
EVI, Fig. 7. ). Hence they afcend again over the Left 
Groin and Buttock, @, 6, c, continuing in the ſame Direction, 
as before, always obſetving to fix your Knots the Peri- 
num, after cutting far the Stone; and upon * after 
cutting for a Le in the Anus, is may properly be deno- 
the Knotted Bandage for the Perinæum, as it inveſts the 

ſo cloſely. It a tightet . Bandage be neceſſary, 
after the firſt Circle over each Inguen and Jlaum, and a ſecure 
not upon the Perinæum, the anterior Head may be carried 
obliquely from the Left Groin a, over the Abdomen and Right 
Shoulder, in the Courſe of the prick d Line, and the * 
are there de- 


brough They 


t over the Back to the ſame Place: 
cuſſated, and carried down again, in the ſame Direction, to the 
they form a Knot, after which 


Perinæum; and there 
they aſcend in the ſame manner by the prick'd Line g, d, i, to 

Left Shoulder; there they are exchanged, and go, in the ſame 
; ion as before, to the Perinaum, where they are formed 
in a Knot, the better to compreſs the bleeding Veſſels. Laſtly, 


you muſt continue thoſe Circles, which go only from the Peri- 
næum, to the Ila, and round the tit the Whole is ſpent ; 
then faften it well. But, if you fi the aft Method, 


. ought to have a Roller thirty-two Feet long, to allow for 


Turns. „ 


— 


Back to its inni This muſt be 
Oy i ente or, after three 


at the Groin . this is done, you muſt carry itover the 
ated, as often a the 
epetitions of the firſt 
, may the reſt circulatly about the Mann 

for Security ; then it with a Suture, and pin the 
— * ther, on the Groin, with two or three 


or were oblig'd fo to do having 
repeated the firſt Courſe three times, you may pin tho Bandage 
at the Left Groin ; then * up under y 


to the 
more. This muſt be frequently repeated to retain the Dreſſin 
This Bandage, when applied to one Groin only, is called 
Spica inguinalis fimplex. | 

| Simple Spica with two Heads, 

This Spica may be made commodiouſly with two Heads, 
— Fork and three Fingers broad. Its Middle is 
| aw pany the Right Hip a, Fig. 16. From thence the two 

eads are carried round, one before, and one behind, to the 
. i — Hay they are croſſed, and =_ —— to the 

crinaum e, being Cc | are t to 

the Hip c, and there croſs'd a _ and pm 

round the Back and Abdomen, to the other Hip a, This is to 

be continued, till the Bandage is ſpent ; or you may 2 the 

roma at the 2 from — the —— 22 

iquely to the Hip c whence ore be . 
- ſame — till your: 


to the other Hip a, repeating the 
terminates ; then faſten it by Pin or Suture, 


The double Spica Inguinalis, We 
The double Spica Inguinalis is ied on each Side, when 
there is a Diſorder in both Gan is double- 


headed, twenty-four Feet long, and three Fingers broad. Its 
Middle is generally fixed to the Back —_—_ Loins, ahd 
brought round the Body to the anteridr of the Abdomen, 
where the Ends are changed ; then they go round the Outſide 
of the Thighs, paſs under the Buttocks, and aſcend on each 
co there, 22 .. —— „ they aſcend or 

a Ilia to their Beginning, w are again » 
632 Kb 
ged, and then they deſcend on each Side of the Scrotum, and go 
round the Buttocks to each Groin, and ſo to the Abdomen, 


where they are again and then'they aſcend the 

Ilia, as before, to their Beginning. ' This Direction muſt 
repeated often, and the Ends faſtened with Sutute. This Band- 
age may alſo be uſed in the ſame manner as the knotted Band- 
age deſcribed above for the Perinaum, omitting the Knot be- 
tween the Thighs. Its Middle is then applied to the Prrinaum 
(ſee Tab. LIX. Fig. 15. a) ; the Heads aſcend on each Side'in 
the Courſe b, to c; then „ they paſs round the 
Body to the oppoſite Hip e, and from e deſcend by tho 
Inguen, J, g, to the Perinæum, where eroſſing again, they re- 
turn in the ſame Courſe 7, g, to the Hip e, from thence 
round the Body to the other Hip c, till at laſt they return over 
the Left Groin ö, to the Place where — . Repeat this 
till your is ſpent ; then faſten it. The double Spica 
Inguinglis may be applied for a Diſlocation of both the Thigh- 
bones, or « Fracture of both their Necks, or after the Opera- 
tion for Ruptures 6n both Sides, 


Bandage for Bubos. 


The T Bandage is uſually applied to Bubos, and other Tu- 
mors, in the Groins, or elſe that deſcribed (Tab. LIX. Fig. 6. 
uſed much after the ſame manner. But as one of — hs 
Heads 4 à is ſhort, it is fixed in ſuch a manner upon the 
Belly, that it faftens on one Side, that the Patient may tie or 
untie it without any Trouble. The largeſt Part 5 deſce 
over the Inguen, betwixt the Thighs, and is reflected back over 
the Vater, to the tranſverſe End, to which it is tied upon the 
Loins on one Side. We have (in Tab. LIX.) repreſented only 
the adapted to the Left Groin; but this, if turned on 
the other Side, will be proper for the Right.” The ſame Courſe 
is to be obſerved as before. | 


1 


"= 


Bandage! 


FAS 
Bandages for the Scrotum. 


Occaſions for Bandages to the Scrotum, 
to retain Cataplaſms on an inflam'd Scrotum, or 


There are 
not onl 
ſwell'd Teſticles, but alſo, 7 — 4 es the pag, rt 
depends upon a proper ication of them. — 
— uſe oe: 1. The moſt commodious is the T 
, "v2 thay The perpendicular Part muſt be about two Hands 
broad, with an Aperture to receive the Penis (ſee Tab. LIX. 
Fig. 9) c, and the End lit up, till it reaches within two 
' Hands-breadth of the tranſverſe Part, fo as to form the two Heads 
15. When therefore the tranſverſe Part has been brought round 
| the Body, the Penis tranſmitted through the Hole c, and the 
two Heads bb have interſected each other on the Perinæum, 
the Scrotum and Dreflings are retained ſecurely, if the Ex- 
tremities bb are reflected Tack over each Thigh, and tied on 
the Hip (ſee Fig. 8. c). 2. Sometimes a four-headed Band- 


age, of four Feet long, ſix Fingers broad, and ſlit up at each 
'End, is p to retain the Dreſſings and ez es on the 
Scrotum. "The entire Part is placed upon the Scrotum, 


with 
two Heads tending upwards ; the other two downwards. Let 
the Penis be tranſmitted between the two ſuperior Heads, which 
come upon the ſound Part, and then, going round the Body, 
are tied upon the Loins ; while the inferior, traverſing each 
other upon the Perinæum, are brought forward over the But- 
tocks ; that of the Right Side to the Left Groin, and that of 
the Left to the Right, (ſee Fig. 12.) and then tied. Laſtly, 
| ſome Surgeons make uſe ofa Bandage reſembling a Purſe (Gall. 
la —＋ 2 It is made of ſtrong Linen, with four Heads, 
rings, and Holes to receive thoſe Strings (ſee Tab. 
L „Fig. Iz.) ; AA is the Purſe for the Scrotum ; BB is 
- the two 5 * 4 which, ſurrounding the Body, are tied by the 
Strings 6 ; the Foramen C tranſmits the Penis, and the two 
inferior Heads DD are r between the Thighs, and by 
the Nates, up to the Hips, where they are — the Stri 
E E, in the Eyelet- holes 4d, and are thus faſten'd to t 
ſuperior Part B H. Some term this the Suſpenſor of the Scrotum. 
Gall. SUSPENSOIRE. | 
All the Bands here, the Bag-truſs, ſeem to be v 
ill adapted; and as that is ſubject to gall, none is found fo 
uſeful as the Purſe, which is a Piece of Linen or Woolen Cloth, 
according as the Caſe requires, made round, to receive the 
- Scrotum, with the Dreflings, if any be, and a Perforation for 
the Penis : To each Side of this is ſewed a Piece of broad Fil- 
leting, about a Yard and half long, each End paſſing from the 
Purſe over the Oſſa Ilia, croſſing on the Back, then brought 
forward, and tied on the Abdomen ; with this you may ſuſpend 
the Scrotum much higher than you can with the others; and it 
has this Advantage, of fitting eaſy, and not galling in walk- 
ing, as the other * does. 
1 to Bandages Ruptures, ſee BunonoCELE and 
HERNIA. 


Bandage for the Penis. 


The little Bandage uſually applied to the Penis for Wounds, 
Abſceſſes, Phlebotomy, a Phimeſis, and other Diſorders, is 
about two Feet long, and an Inch broad; one End is per- 
forated about an Inch long, and the other is ſlit up about the 
Diſtance of two or three Inches, according to the Size of the 
Penis and Dreſſings; then the ſlit End is tranſmitted — 
the oblong Aperture, which we ſuppoſe to lie on the upper Side 
of the Penis; and theſe Ends, coming one on one Side, and 
one on the other, from below, inveſt the Penit and Dreſſin 
in a kind of Sling; then roll up the two Ends moderately 
round, in oppoſite Directions; and faſten them, where they 
terminate, with a Knot or Suture. For an Abſceſs of the Glans, 
or Preputium, it is propereſt to apply a Compreſs and Plaiſter, 
in the Shape of a Malta Croſs, with an Aperture for emitting 
the. Urine, large enough to contain the Glans and PP 
Laſtly, in a preternatural Rigidity and Inflammation of 
Penis, which often happen in a Priapiſm, Paraphimeſis, and 
Gonorrbæa, ſome very juſtly recommend the putting the 
Penis in an oblong Linen Bag fitted to it, which may be tied 
by two long Strings, either round the Waiſt, or upon the 
roms. - 


Of Bandages for the Arm. 


A Bandage for a fractur d Humerus, 


We have hitherto treated of Bandages adapted to the Head, 
Neck, and Trunk ; now we ſhall deſcribe thoſe. for the ex- 
treme Parts of the Body, the Arms and Legs. In a Fracture 
of the Os Humeri, after Reduction, apply a Linen Cloth, an 
Hand's-breadth, and a Span long, flit into four Heads, (ſee 
Tab. XXIII. Fig. 18.) expreſs'dout of warm Wine or Oxycrate, 
ſo that tha Heads may exactly meet, the one oppoſite to the 
other, on the Fracture; then take a Bandage twenty-four Feet 


and about three Fingers broad, with one Head; this 
thrice round the fraftur'd , immediately above the former ; 
then aſcend, by degrees, in obtule ſpiral Bunde, (Gall. 


* . 


Doloires) up to the Shoulder ; and, after making a Circumvolu- 
tion round the Thorax, and under the Arm of the ſound 
(which ſome omit) return to the affected Shoulder; then 
deſcend gradually in the like ſpiral Courſe, till your Roller again 
forms three Circles upon the fractur d Part. Before Appli- 
cation moiſten your Bandage with warm Wine, Spirit of Wine, 
or Oxycrate, in order toretain the Fracture more firmly. 
Roller at laſt muſt deſcend ſpirally to the Elbow, ſo as to form 
two or three ſpiral Circumvolutions round it below its Flexure, 
leaving the Olecranum | diſengaged, and free for Motion; by 
2 1 — 1 2 more 8 to the Part. Aſter 
is y ints, ſix or eight Fingers long, and two 
broad, according to the Length of the Bone, — the Frac- 
ture, at equal — firſt moiſtening them with warm 
Wine or Oxycrate ; then you proceed again ſpirally from the 
Elbow to the fratur'd Part, where having form'd three Circles, 
Jour gs on aſcend in ſpiral Directions to the Shoulder. 
the Splints are well cover'd, and there is ſtill a Remainder, 
that muſt deſcend ſpirally, though at greater Diſtances, upon 
the Arm, for the better Security of the former Rounds, pin 
it where-ever it terminates. Laſtly, it is uſual to apply thres 
or four Plates, of about a Span long, and two or three Fingers 
broad, made of Wood, Steel, or thin Braſs, though com- 
monly of ſtiff Paſteboard, according to the Length of the 
fraftur'd Arm (ſee Tab, LII. Fig. 17. aa0); theſe Plates 
are tied with three Tapes, about two Feet long, beginning 
firſt with the middle String ; let the Knots be upon the ex- 
ternal Part of the Arm, for the greater Conveniency of tying 
and untying them. See Tab. LIX. Fig. 17.bbb, | 


Treatment after the Bandage, 


Having thus completed the Deligation, the Arm is to be 
ſuſpended in a Sling, (Gall. E — 2 in flected fo that the 
_ may come over the 2 If the Fracture 

ique, it is more proper for the Weight of the Arm to bs 
leſs ſupported, leſt the lower F — ride over the 
r; but, if it is tranſverſe, the Sling ſhould be ſhorter : 
or this Uſe, a large fine Napkin is proper, folded in ſuch a 
manner, that the Middle ccc may ſuſtain the Elbow of the 
fratur'd Shoulder, and its Extremities be tied about the Neck 
at the Knot d upon the ſound Shoulder. Some Surgeons, in- 
ſtead of one long Roller, uſe three ſhort ones, for a fractur d 
Humerus The firſt eight Feet long, or, according to ſome 
but ſix ; the next ſix ; and the other ſix and an half, The fir 
is ſpent in aſcending Revolutions, the ſecond in deſcendin 
and the third in Circles about the Fracture itſelf. This Me- 
thod is convenient enough. Some apply the Plates deſigned for 
retaining and ſtrengthening the Bone, upon the Compreſſes 3 
and ſpend the third Bandage, or laſt Part of the loog one, in 
ſecuring them upon the Fart. This likewiſe will anſwer the 
End propoſed. Obſerve, the firſt 1 ſhould not be taken 
off, unleſs upon ſome extraordinary Occaſion, before the fourth 
or fifth Day; nor the ſecond till the eighth; nor the third till 
the twelfth or fourteenth, when the Fragments of the Bone 
may be ſuppoſed to cohere firmly ; which, as Experience ſhews 
us, is completed in this Bone within forty Days. 
| How to prevent an Anchyloſis. 


ar (RY hes been puren d third time, the Arm 
mu gently bent, to prevent an Anchylofis, or Stiffneſs of 
the Elbow. Fir has Es = contracted any gree of this Dif- 
order, uſe proper Ointments, Fomentations, or Cataplaſms, move 
the Joint often, and let the Patient ſwing round a Weight every 
Day in his Hand. It is very ſerviceable, in this Caſe, to put the 
Arm into the Belly of an Animal juſt kill'd ; becauſe this 
Warmth will conduce very much to reſtoring its Mobility ; 

recommend, 


After the 


but, for the Uſe of aſtringent Spirits, which ſome rec 


they are very injurious. 
When the Fracture is near the Humerus. 


If the Fracture of the Os Humeri is in its Neck, or near 
the Shoulder, the Caſe is dangerous, and the preceding Bandag 
will be of little or no Service. Apply therefore the 
Spica recommended above, with this 8 that the De 
ligation about the Shoulder be more exact and fim. PE TIx, 
Lib. de Morb. Of. thinks the Bandage of eighteen Heads (ſee 
Tab. XXX. Fig. q.) adapted to this Fracture; but this will not 


ſufficiently retain the f d Parts. 


Bandage for a fractur' d Cubit, 


For a Fracture of the lower Arm or Cubit after Reduction, 
according to the Directions given under the Article Fradure, 


apply cloſely round the Fracture a Linen Cloth of a 

and an Hand's-breadth, flit on each Side, as we deſcribed for a 
fractur d Humerus, (fee Tab. XXIII. Fig. 18.) vote Oxycrote, 
or Spirit of Wine; after this apply two thick es, in 
Length almoſt equal to the Lua, one on each Side over Splints of 
— 2 made either of Wood or thick Paper: Then fix'a 


lingle- 


Roller, of about eight Feet long, and three Fingers 
| broad 


FAS 


board, upon the Compreſſes and Splints, or, if you omit theSplints, 
— reſſes only ; which, 1 
circular Rounds about the fractur d Part, muſt aſcend gradu- 
ally in a ſpiral Direction above the Cubit, and there form two 
ot three more Circles, before it terminates; then, upon the 
End of this, you fix another Roller, faſtening it by a circular 
Turn or two, which deſcends by degrees ſpirally down to the 
Hand; and, taking in the Thumb, as in a is drawn back 
to the Carpus ; and there, after forming a Circle or two, is 
pin'd. You are next to take two Splints of thick Paſteboard, 
almoſt the Length of the Ulna, and en to inveſt the 
Part; and, dipping them in Spirit of Wine or Oxycrate, place 
them, one on the Outſide, the other on the Infide, of the 
Elbow ; theſe are to be retain'd by a Bandage twelve Feet long, 
and almoſt three Fingers broad, which is fix'd to make ſome 
circular Rounds about the Middle ; then aſcend fpirally to the 
Flexure of the Cubit, and then deſcend again. The Extre- 
mity muſt be pin'd or ſew'd ; though there is no Odjection 

againſt retaining this Bandage by three or four uy" as 
repreſented- (Tab. LIX. Fig. 17. 1) for the Os Humeri. 
There are Surgeons, who, after the Deligation, uſe but one 
Paſteboard-ſplint, in which they place the Arm, as in a 
Trough. This, think, promotes Agglutination (ſee the 
Repreſentation, Tab. XXIX. Fig. 8, and the Application, Tab. 
IIX. Fig. 17. ee). When theſe Directions have been fol- 
low'd, the Arm muſt be ſuſpended in a Sling about the Neck 
(ſee the fame Fig. ccc). Thus a Fracture of the Cubitus 
may be perfectly cur'd within thirty Days. 


Bandage for a fractur d Carpus. 
For a Fracture of the Carpus, after Reduction, apply round 
the Part, in three circular Turns, a ſingle-headed Roller, 
' twentyor twenty-four Feet long, and two Fingers broad; then 
carrying it between the Thumb and fore Finger, from the 
Back of the Hand into the Palm, from thence reflect it over 
the Ball of the Thumb, and back Part of the Carpus, (by 
which Turn the Bandage reſembles the Letter X, immediately 
above the Thumb rollng it thrice round the Carpus again; 
after this, it muſt aſcen 5 above the Juncture of the 
Elbow ; then, having fix d two Compreſſes, one on the Out- 
ſide, and the other on the Inſide of the Carpuo, to its 
Breadth, it deſcends to the Hand, to retꝰin the Compreſſes 
firmly. Laſtly, you place two Paſteboard-ſplints over the 
Compreſſes, which muſt be bound very exactly by the Re- 
mainder. The Arm is to be carried in a Sling, as at Fig. 17. 
Bandage for the Metacarpus. 

After the Reduction of any of the metacarpal Bones, the 
preceding Bandage for tbe Carpus may be applied in three cir- 
cular Rounds about the injur'd Part ; then, paſſing it between 
the Thumb and fore Finger, it is carried round the Carpus ; 
after which it returns to its former Courſe, by eroſſing over the 
Back of the Hand like an X. This being thrice repeated, it 
is brought ſeveral times round the Metacarpus, and then by 
degrees aſcends ney Fauna the Elbow, as we ſaid. After 
this, you apply two Compreſſes, with Paſteboard-ſplints, one 
to the Palm, the other to the Back of the Hand, (ſee Tab. 

LVII Fig. 5.) which are bound tight by the Remainder, 


Bandage for a Luxation of the Cubit. 


For a Diſlocation of the Elbow, after reducing it, a Linen 
Cloth dipt in Vine, Spirits of Wine, or Oxycrate, and lit, (as in 
Tab. XXIII. Fig. 18.) muſt be applied round the Flexure of the 
Elbow. Then take a nr an: Bandage, about twenty 
Feet long, and two Fingers broad; with that make two Circles 
above the Bending of the Cubit, as after Phlebotomy, and 
likewiſe two under it ; then let your Roller aſcend again ob- 
liquely up the Inſide of the Arm, and interſe the former ; 
after which, make two more circular Rounds about the lower 
Head of the Humerus, ſo that your Bandage may reſemble the 
Figure of 8. This done, the whole Arm is to be rolled up 
in a large Linen Cloth dipt in warm Spirit of Wine or Oxycrate, 
and inveſted ſpirally by a Roller. 3 ome are of Opinion, 
that this long Linen Cloth is entirely needleſs, fince the 
Cure may be performed by a ſimple ſpiral Bandage continued 
up and down the Arm, after it is moiſten'd with the fore- 
mention'd Liquors ; but it may be of Service to prevent Tu- 
mors and Inflammations. Laſtly, after this Deligation, the 
Arm ſhould be ſuſpended in a Sling; but, to prevent a Stiffneſs, 
let it be ſometimes gently bent and extended, 
Bandage for a Luxation of the Carpus, 

For a Diſlocation. of the Carpus after ReduQion, the pre- 
ceding Bandage, carried is el the affected Part, will 
prove commodious; then it between the Thumb and 

fore Finger, go backwards round the Ball of the Thumb, tra- 
verſing it on the Back of the Hand, and carrying it in a circular 
Turn round the Campus; after repeating this ſeveral times, 
bind the Carpus with two thick Paſteboard-ſplints, about two 
Hands-breadth long ; then put a Ball in the Patient's Hand, to 


1 
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extend his Fingers ; all which are to be ſecur'd by ſpiral Turns 


above the Elbow, to prevent Tumor and Inflammation, 
Bandagg fot Bleeding in the Arm. 

After bleeding in the Arm, the Bandage ſhould be four, or 
rather ſix Feet long, and two Fingers broad: It is variouſly 
applied 3 but, in my Opinion, the beſt way is, to fix its End 
upon a ſquare Compreſs, which covers the Orifice; and let 
about a of it hang down above the Outſide of the Flexure 
of the Elbow ; then it deſcends obliquely over the Inſide of the 
Arm, and, forming a Circle below the Bending of the Cudit, 
aſcends again obliquely to the ſame Place, and reſembles a 
Figure of 8 : The Turns interſect each other in the Middle of 
the Flexure : This Courſe of the Figure of 8 is to be repeated, 
till the Bandage is near ſpent z then the Ends are to be tied on 
the Outſide above the Elbow (ſee Tab. XXIV. Fig. 1. D). If a 
String is faſten'd to each End, as is frequent in Germany, the 
Deligation may be very neat ; for they make but a very ſmall 
Knot, and the Roller need not be above four Feet long, The 
Method of Application is the ſame. 


Bandage for a Puncture of the Artery in Bleeding. 


For a Puncture of the Artery in opening the Vein of the 
Arm, let the Patient bleed ad deliquinm ; then fix two or three 
Compreſles, in one of which put a Piece of Money, for the 
greater Preſſure of the Bandage upon the affected Artery ; 
after this, take a fingle-headed Banda , of twenty or twenty- 
four Feet long, and two Fingers —7 and, rolling it two or 
three times above the Elbow, you proceed as after Phlebo- 
tomy, but bind it ſomething tighter. Having made five or ſox 
Turns like a Figure of 8, apply a narrow oblong Compreſs 
from the Bending of the Elbow to the Axilla, on the Inſide of 
the Arm, fo as to lie exactly on the primary brachial Artery ; 
then your Roller muſt aſcend gradually, by pretty thick ſpiral 
Turns, to the Top of the Shoulder, to tuppreſs the Flux of 
Blood through that Artery ; from thence pats it obliquely over 
the Breaſt, under the te Axilla ; and, bringing it round 
again to the Shoulder of the injur'd Arm, deſcend upon the 
Arm in ſpiral Turns, contrary to the preceding. Faſten it 
where-ever it terminates. If you have not a 3 of a 
proper ready, apply a ſhorter, and let an Aſſiſtant com- 

reſs the Wound and brachial Artery with his Hand ; for too 


ng Delay would expoſe the Patient to a dangerous Hæmor- 


rhage ; for there is no Objection to applying the long Roller 
over the ſhort one, with proper Compreſſes, and in the manner 
directed. After Deligation, the Arm muſt be ſuſpended in a 
Sling about the Neck, (as at Tab. LXI. Fig. 17.) without the 
Trough ee. Let the Patient abſtain from Motion, heating 
Diet, and ſpirituous Liquor. 


Bandage for an Aneuriſm. 


The preceding Bandage may be applied to ſmall Aneuri/ms, 
both where the Operation is neceſſary, and alſo where Bandage 
alone is ſufficient, Firſt compreſs. the Tumor with your 
Finger, ſo that the extravaſated Blood may return to the Ar- 
tery ; then apply an aſtringent Plaiſter, and a thick Compreſs, 
with aPiece of Money, or other hard Subſtance, included in it ; 
theſe muſt be proportionable to the Size of the Arm ; upon this 
firſt Compreſs, fix ſeveral others, in the manner deſcribed under 
the Article ANEURISMA, This Bandage muſt be worn a con- 
ſiderable time. Hildanus has given us Inſtances of Cures per- 
form'd in this manner, in Centur. III. Of, 43, 44- 


Bandage for Phlebotomy in the Hand. 


Aſc geting a Vein in the Hand, particularly the Salua- 
tella, apply two ſmall Compreſſes, and carry your Roller above 
four Feet long, without any Strings, in two Circles, round the 
Carpus ; then over the Back of he Hand, between the Rin 
and little 4 next reflect it back again, between the fi 
and middle Finger, to the other Side of the Carpus, ctoſſing 
like an X. This Direction round the Ring Finger and Carpus 
muſt be thrice repeated; and then, making as many Circles 
round the latter, as the Bandage will permit, faſten it. 


Bandage for a burnt Hand. 


After the Application of Remedies proper for a Burn, take a 
Bandage, twenty-four Feet long, and an Inch broad ; carry it 


in two Circles round the Carpus ; hence croſs the Palm of the 


Hand to the little Finger, which is firſt to be inveſted by ſpiral 
aſcending Turns ; then, by deſcending from thence, paſs 
it to the Ring Finger, which is to be cover d in the ſame man- 
ner; and then to the middle and fore Finger (ſee Tab. LIX. 
Fig. 18. a, ö, e, d). After this, — it in ſeveral Circles 
round the Metacarpus, betwixt the Thumb and fore Finger 
eee; having thus involved the Metacarpus, inveſt the Thumb 
V. as you did the Fingers; then the inferior Part of the Meta- 
c is to be inv in ſpiral Circles gg g, and the Re- 


. mainder to terminate circularly upon the Carpus þ, where it 


began. 


; Bandage 


with two unequal Heads, twen 
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Bandage for a Fratture of the Dumb. | 
For a Fracture of the Thumb after Reduction, take a ſingle- 
headed Roller, an Inch broad, and fixyor eight Feet long; 
faſtening this with two circular Turns round the Carput, carry 
it to the fractur d Part, and inveſt that by three Circles; then 
fixing two Splints of thick Paſteboard, one om the Inſide, the 
other on the Outſide of the Thumb, form three more Circles 
that. Laſtly, bring your e to the Carpus; and, 
— two or three Rounds, faſten it. If both Internodes of 
the Thumb are fractured, uſe the ſame Roller, with this 
Difference only, that you repeat the Circles on each Fracture 

ſeparately, and the Splints over each Joint. 


Bandage for a frattur'd Finger. 

For a Fracture of the Finger, apply the preceding Bandage 
in the ſame manner, 'only _— to bind the next ſound 
Finger to the fractur d, which will ſupport it, till the Frag- 
ments are united. 


Bandage for ſeveral frattur'd Fingers. 


For a Fracture of ſeveral Fingers, after Reduction, with a 
Bandage twelve Feet long, and two Fingers broad, make two 
circular Turns about the Carpus ; from hence carrying it over 
the Back of the Hand to the fractured Fingers, bind it round 
each Finger ſeparately, as in the preceding Ban and 
afterwards bind it round them all, ſo as to leave no un- 
covered; then put a proper Piece of that thick Paſteboard into 
the Palm of the Hand (ſeeTab. LVII. Fig. 5.) and bind it tight: 
Though ſome direct to retain the Fingers a little inflected, by 
tting a Ball into the Patient's Hand, which is alſo to be 
— tight. But whatever Method you take for ſupporting 
the Fingers, the Roller muſt always paſs from each Finger, 
after it is rolled up to the Carpus, round which give it a 
Turn, and then proceed and roll up the next, and then place 
the Hand in a Sling, faſtened about the Neck. 


: Bandage for diſlocated Fingers. 


Diſlocated Fingers in general may be eaſily cured by Exten- 
ſion, without #4 33 But if. through eglect or Weak- 
neſs of the Joint, a Bandage ſeems requiſite, uſe the fol- 
lowing Method : Take a Roller, fix Feet in Length, and a 
Finger in Breadth, and make two circular Rounds about the 
Carpus, as in Fraftures ; then bring it over the Back of the 
Hand to the luxated Finger; there bind it about the affected 
Joint, and, croſſing it, let it return to the Carpus ; this being 
thrice repeated, faſten it about the Carpus, where it termi- 
nates. If more Fingers than one are diſlocated, let each be 
bound up ſeparately, in the ſame manner. The French call 
this Kind of Bandage, le demi Gantelet, the half Glove, as it 
covers the Hand only, without the Fingers. 


Bandage for an amputated Finger. 


When Part of a Finger has been cut off by Accident, or on 
account of a Mortification, Sphacelus, or Caries of the Bone, 
after the Application of proper Remedies, uſe the Bandage 
directed for the Penis, viz. firſt ſome ſcraped Lint, then 
a Plaiſter and Compreſs in the Form of a Malta Croſs (fee 
Tab. XXIII. Fig. e) ; then bind a Fillet a Foot long, and a Fin- 
ger broad, (ſee Tab. XXIII. Fig. e) round the ed Part. 


Bandage for an Amputation of the Hand or Cubit. 


Aſter an Amputation of the Hand or Elbow, having ap- 
plied proper Remedies, Lint, and Compreſles, a Bandage, 
or. twenty-four Feet long, 
and three Fingers broad, muſt be fixed about an Hand's- 
breadth above the mutilated Place c (Tab. LIX. Fig. 19.) : 
then make three or four Circles, to ſecure the Dreſſings a 
upon the Wound; next carry one of the Ends from c over 4, 
and afcend on the other Side, croſſing it by the other End, 
which binds it down, and continues moving round the Limb ; 
after this, the firſt Head is returned obliquely over the Stump 
to its Beginning, as in the Capeline for the Head and Clavicle. 
This Courſe muſt be repeated, till the affected Part and Dreſ- 
ſings are well- covered and ſecured; the Extremity of the 
ſhorter Head muſt be faſtened by the ſpiral Rounds upward and 


downward of the , ping the laſt, 5 it termi- 
nates, by Suture. Always obſerve to tighten this Bandage 
which will retain the Dreflings more emily upon the affected 


Su 
Bed, and the affected Limb laid u 


Part, and, by its Compreſſure, prevent Bleeding. When the 
n has performed his Office, let the _ be 
a Pillow: 


an Aſſiſtant ſhould hold the Parts with his Hand, till there is 


no Danger of an 


* 


= 
>. 
* 


Hæmorrhage. Laſtly, when the Patient is 
allowed to leave his Bed, the affected Arm ſhould be ſuſ- 
—— in a Sling about the Neck, (ſee Fig. 17. ce) till the 

ound is healed. 
3 


LY 
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Bandage for an amputated In. 3 
When the Arm is cut off above the Elbow, after tying up 


— * 


the Arteries, the Deligation muſt be performed al in the 
preceding Manner: Hut, in this Caſe, your Roller muſt be 
twenty-four Feet long, and fixed upon a narrow, thick Com- 
preſs, which is placed on the Inſide of the Arm, upon the bta- 
chial Artery. If the Arm happens to be taken. off near the 
Shoulder, the Remainder being but three or four Finger- 
breadth long, after tying up the Blood-veflels, you muſt uſe a 
Bandage thirty-two Feet long, and three Fingers broad, ſo 
that the Head, which, in the former croſſed over the Stump, 
may be brought round the Thorax under the found Avilla, to 
the amputated Part, and cloſely inveſt it; for otherwiſe the 
Roller will not adhere firmly, hue caſily flip off the Shoulder. 
If there is little or no Stump left, it will be proper to follow 
the Method we ſhall preſently lay down for an Amputation 
of the Arm in its Articulation with the Scapula. a 


Bandage for an Amputation at the Joint -of the Shoulder. | | 


Aſter an Amputation of the Arm in its Articulation with 
the Scapula, proceed thus: Take a ſingle-headed Roller, forty 
or forty-eight Feet long, and two Fingers broad ; place it un- 
der the ſound Arm, and let an Affiſtant hold it with his Fig- 
gens 3 from thence carry it over the Thorax to the amputated 

houlder ; over that bring it back to the ſound Axilla : This 
Courſe muſt be repeated again; after which, the Roller paſſes 
from under the ſound Arm, over the ſame Shoulder, to the 
Back and affected Part; from thence over the Breaft under the 
ſound Arm, and paſſing round the ſame Humerus, returns and 
croſſes upon the Breaſt : After a frequent Repetition of this 
Courſe, the Remainder is ſpent in Circles about the Thorax, 
and amputated Part, to retain the Dreflings ; ſew it where it 
terminates, 


Of Bandages for the Leg and Thigh. 


Bandage for a fractured Thigh, 


For the Fracture of the Thigh, the Bandage muſt be differ- 
ent, accoxging to the different Circumſtances, as it happens 
ſometimes in the Neck of the Bone, ſometimes in the lower, 
middle, or upper Part of it; beſides, it may be tranſverſe, or 
el OI the Application muſt be different. If the 
Fracture is below the Neck of the Femur, either in the Mid- 
dle, or towards the Knee, after following the Method propoſed 
under the Article FRacTuRA, you muſt apply three Band- 
ages, two of vom 2m be _— Feet, and the other ve 
in Length; ree, or, if it is neceſſary, four Fingers 
broad, all of them fingle-headed : But, before the Application 
of the Roller, dip a fingle Piece of Linen, flit into four Heads, 
(as in Tab. XXIII. Fig. 18.) in warm Wine, Spirit of Wine, 
or Oxycrate ; fix it round the fractured Part with the Heats 
croſſing each other; then a thick Compreſs of a roper Length 
muft be laid upon the Thigh, to fill the ooſterior natural 
Cavity of the Bone, left without this the Bandage fhou 
frughten and elongate the Bone too much: Afterwards two 

ts, holding the Thigh above and below the Fracture, 
ſhould elevate it, while the Surgeon proceeds in the following 
Method: He muſt firſt fix the ſhorteſt Roller in three. tight 
Circles round the fractured Part, as we directed for the Am z 
then it aſcends ſpirally towards the Groin, and is there faſten'd, 
after ſome circular Turns. Next he takes one of the 
Rollers, and forming three Circles more, but in an op 
Direction, and fixing a Compreſs thick enough to make the 
inferior Part equal to the ſuperior, he deſcends ſpirally to the 
Knee, where, after three circular Rounds, the End is to 
faſten d. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that an oblique Fracture 
requires a tighter Bandage than a tranſverſe. Further, he ap- 
plies four Compreſſes of a Span long, and three Fingers broad, 
each covered with a Splint of the E. Length and Breadth, 
for retaining the Fragments of the Bone, as we have directed 
in a Fracture of the Arm. In the next Place, the third Roller, 
twelve Feet long, muſt be faſtened, beginning with three cir- 
cular Rounds over the Fracture, from thence aſcending by ſpi- 
ral Turns upwards, and then deſcending in the ſame manner, 
till the Splints are covered. The End muſt be well faſtened 
where=ever it terminates. © Laſtly, the whole Thigh muſt be 


"inveſted by two larger Splints of thick Paſteboard, dipt in warm 


Wine or Oxycrate, and tied with three or four Strings, as we 
directed for the Arm (ſee Tab. LIX. Fig. 17. 44 4, bbb). 


4 Pofition of the Femur after the Bandage. 


When the Deligation is thus perfected, the next Conſidera- 
tion is a convenient Poſition: of the Thigh. A Linen Mattreſs, 
with two cylindrical Sticks covered with Straw, which the 
French call Fanons, the Germans Stroblade, and ſome a Straw- 
bed, ſeems to me the moſt commodious for" this Purpoſe (ſee 


Tab. XXX. Fig. 5. ). But here the two Sticks A, A, A, a, 
| — 


* 


ally i Sh, it is more 
arefull lies in a dire 


in a 
the inter- 


% Leg with large N to ſecure the Bandage 
4 and prevent any Injuries from the external Ligatures: 


As B, C) three upon the Thigh, 
ſome fold a Nepkin round the Belly, I ſhall obſerve with 


the moſt convenient Part of the Straw-caſe : Thus may the 
Limb be retained in its natural Poſture, and, after the 8 
oletion of the Cure, the Patient be capable of ſtanding u 
his „It may be proper, for preventing too hard a Preſſure 
of the Foot-board, to put a convenient | ls between that 
and the Sole. (See Tab. 30. Fig. 7.) ikewife fix A 
Bolſter of Tow, made in the Form of a Ring, to admit t 
Calcaneum (fee Fig. 8. a) ; and tie it round the Tarſus, with 
the Strings 6 b, to prevent an Inflammation, which often ariſes 
from a long Preſſure of the Gakaneum againſt the Bed. If 
this Contrivance does not ſucceed, and the inferior Part of the 
Tendo Achillis js hurt by this Sling, you muſt take a Roller, 
about five Fingers broad, roll'd up into two large Heads, which 
Heads fix with Suture about an Iach Diſtance from each other ; 
then place them under the Angle, ſo as the Angle may reſt 
the Habena, between the two Heads, which will ſuſpend 
Calcaneum, and keep it from 2 upon the 
which is a thing of great Conſequence. ys if this ſhould 
ve troubleſome, as it ſometimes happens, you may put ſome 
ſoft Lint between them; after this, place a ſoft Pillow under 
the Leg and Thigh, but lower under the Thigh than the 
Some put a ſmooth Board under this Pillow, to keep the w 
Limb, from the Ga/caneum to the Hip, in its natural Poſture ; 
and, left it ſhould decline to either Side, you muſt faſten theſe 
Ligatures to the middle String on the Leg, and to Nails drove 
on each Side of the Bedſtead; then roll up a Pair wo Sheets, 
and lay them on each | Side by wy een Tis 3 is 
equally adapted to 4 res „ as A 
Laſtly, ſome apply a kind of Arch, made of a Portion of 
{ſmall wooden Hoops, which Scultetus tepreſents Tab, LVL 
or half a Drum, or of a Sieve, that the Bed-clothes may not 
preſs upon and hurt the Part affected. For what further con- 
cerns the Poſture of the Patient, conſult the Rules we have 


already laid down. 


Bandage for an oblique Frafture of the Thigh. 

In an oblique Fracture of the Femur, the Su 
take — "Cage, that the Deligation is t 
Limb kept duly extended. Let a large Linen Cloth be placed 
between the Thighs in ſuch' a manner, that one Part may 
ht over the Groin of the affected, the other under 
Buttock of the ſound Thigh, both faſtened with Nails to the 
Bedſtead, that the Patient's Body may not ſlip. Likewiſe, 
a ſtrong Ligature muſt be made above the Knee, and faſten'd 


Inguen of the ſound Thigh. 
the Stay above the Knee, it will certainly prove troubleſome ; 
but, before undo-it, a ſtrong Ligature muſt be made 


ware phos fk 


— 4 * _ 424 9 
N - 


* Ae of renewing the Bandage. AS ts 
"This „without an extraordinary Occafion, ſbould 
not be taken off befote the eighteenth or fourteenth Day: But 
if it proves too tight, too lux, or any other unforeſeen Acci- 
dent renders it neceſfa remove and renew the upper 

with the utmoſt Caution. It is no leſs ba#ardous to take 
the ſecond or third, within a Fortnight ; and indeed the 
nr the Cure is complete, which is get 
ſox Weeks, tho” in Patients of a had Habit of Body, or 
vanced in Years, it is ſometimes eight, nine, or tea Weeks, 
before the Fragments of this large Bone ate agghutinated : 
when the Cure ſeems to be any iy, bs Patient 
not, for ſome time, walk without Sticks or 1 the 
Bone, fo lately reduced, ſhould relapſe into a ſecond Fracture, 


Bandage for a Fratlure in the Neth of the Femur, 


- For a Fracture in the Neck of the Femur, apply the 

| $pica —— deſcribed above (Tab. 59. Fo 16.). 
our Roller muſt be ſixteen or twenty Feet long, and three or 
Fi broad ; bind it very tight, and keep the Limb well 
extended downward ; for otherwiſe the ſtrong femoral Muſcles 
will draw the lower Part of the Bone above the uppers and fo 
you the uniting with the Head ; conſequently that Leg will 

ſhorter than the other, and the Patient be lame. T 

-the Roller by Circles round the Thigh, and then or ſew 
it. The Limb muſt be put into a Straw-caſe; as and 


the Patient ordered to lie very quiet. 
Bandage for a Liixation of the Femur: 
A Diſlocation of the Thigh, contrary to the common Opi- 
nion, very ſeldom proceeds from any external Violence, but 
lly from ſome internal Diſorder, viz. a Collection of viſcid 
umours. Therefore, when the Head of the Thigh is thruſt out 


of its Socket, and its Ligaments debilitated by the Humours, 
it is very difficult to diſperſe them, and the Patient generally 


halts afterwards. However, to give the beſt Affiſtance we can, 


firſt moiſten a Compreſs in warm Wine or Oxycrats ; then 

it round the Joint of the affected Thigh, and ſecure it 
the Sgica Inguinalis (Tab. 59. Fig. 16. the Patient ke 
his Bed for a whole Month. If I proceeds from a Diſtor 

of the Ligament, you ſhould repeat, ſeveral times in a Day, 
'Fomentations of reQify'd Spirit of Feverfew, Roſemary, or 
Lavender, to the Part; or cheriſh it with Baths, and 

Vapours 3 or cover it with ſtrengthening Plaiſters. 


Bandage for a dire? Fratturd of the Patella, 


We have already obſerv'd, that a Fracture of the Patelle 
may be tranſverſe, or direct: For à direct Fracture, after 
Reduction of the Fragments, and 2 Tendons int 
the Ham with a thick Compreſs, apply aniting Band- 
age, (fee Tab, XXIII. Fig. /) of twelve Feet lang, and 
two or three Fi broad, ſht in the Middle longitudinally, 
about three Fingers-breadth, and rolled up with two Heads ; 
It is uſed much after the ſame manner, -as that for | 
dicular Wounds in the Forehead ( Tab. LVIN. Fig. 3.) 
The Middle of the Aperture is laid on the Patella, and one of 
the Heads, being brought round the Ham, through the 
Slit ; then they are both to be drawn tight, and inveſt the 
Fragments; then each is carried above below the Knees 
till the Bandage is ſpent. In the mean time, examine with 
your Finger, whether the fractured Parts are dul in'd : 
After this, you fix on the Patella a Compreſs, and under 


| ight or twelve Feet long, in. fp 
Turns, that the Knee may be properly extended, till the Fra- 
Qure is conjoined, and has acquired an equal Callus. Laſtly 
the Straw-caſe (ſee Tab, XXX. Fig Er apply'd, and ty'd 
with three or four Strings, as at Tab. LIX. Fig. 20. 


Bandage for a tranfuerſe Fracture of the Patalla, 


When the Patella is fractur d in a tranſverſe Direction, 
which is the moſt common Accident, after the Extenſion of the 
Limb, and . 4 = 15 5 you b. Finn Tins, 

take a twelve Feet lo three Fingers 
Narr cher C2. or ingl headed The firſt is apply* 
. . — 


Fig. 22. 4 
- 242. 


ments are ſuppoſed to be 


For a Fracture of the Tibia, two Bandages 


broad ; to theſe add four Compreſſes, and as many 
oach a Span long 


2 


FAS 
cular Turn e, cloſe to the lower Half of the Patella; thence 
bringing it obliquely croſs the Ham, and interſecting the for- 
mer, you go round the Bottom of the Femur d. Continue 
this Courts as long as your Bandage laſts. Obſerve to keep 
the fraftur'd Parts adequately together, during the Operation; 
and, when it is performed, place upon the Patella a Com reſs 
moiſten'd with warm Wine or Oxycrate, and upon the 
a Splint ; theſe muſt be retained by another Bandage carry'd 
1 — 7 that the Knee may not have the leaſt Motion, which 
would be very prejudicial. Some uſe a peculiar Inſtrument to 
keep the extended, and from moving, and not without 
Succeſs, Laſtly, you may uſe the Straw-caſe (See Tab. LIX. 
Fig. 20.). But, ſince the Limb muſt be kept thus extended 
and bound for nine or ten Weeks, ſo that it may not be in- 
flected before a complete Conjunction, the Patient muſt ne- 
ceflarily have more or leſs of a Rigor or Anchy loſis; which 
will render him lame on that Leg, and which you muſt endea- 
vour to mitigate, by frequent! applying emollient Topicals, as 
Ointments, Fomentations. We | conclude with the com- 
mon Obſervation, that Men, who have once fractured this 
Bone, will, from the Weakneſs of the Joint, be ever after- 
wards liable to fall, and break it again, which is attended with a 
continual Halting. 
55 A third Bandage for a frattur'd Patella. 


As it is fo difficult a Taſk to retain the Fragments of a 
tranſverſe Fracture of the Patella, there is a third Bandage con- 
trived, which is made of Linen thrice folded, about two Feet 
long, and eight Inches broad. One End A (ſee Tab. LIX. 
Fig. 23.) is. left entire; they cut a Piece C D, two Inches 
broad from the other BB ; the entire End is fixed upon the 
anterior Part of the Femur, (ſee Fig. 22. 40) in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the excavated Part inveſts the Patella; then they 
ply the ſingle- headed Roller, as before, in three Circles, round 

t gh, over the Compreſs, in the Direction d, Fig. 22. 


; 
* 


over theſe Circles they reflect the entire End of the Linen, and 


then repeat the Round at d, three times more, to faſten it. In 
the next place, an Aſſiſtant draws the two Heads BB, Fig. 23. 
tight, ſo as to bring the ſuperior Half of the Patella to the 
— 1 a ; then the Roller, croſſing over the Ham, makes three 
Circles below the Patella e; after this, the two Heads are 
reflected upwards over theſe Circles, and ſecur'd by ſeveral 
other Rounds, The Remainder is ſpent in circular Turns 
above and below the Patella, and faſten'd by a Pin or Suture. 
Obſerve the former Directions for keeping the Patient quiet. 
You may alſo uſe the double-headed Roller, 


Another Bandage for a tranſverſe Fracture of the Patella. 


In a tranſverſe Fracture of the Patella, the Dreſſings are 
theſe : Firſt, fold a Napkin in three; and, rolling it up at both 
Ends, you put a Piece of Paſteboard in the Middle, which is 
to be applied to the Ham, to keep the Leg from being bended ; 
the two roll'd Ends are apply'd to the Sides of the Joint; a 
Sling, with four Tails, with a Hole in its Middle for the Pa- 
tella, is apply'd along the Thigh and Leg; then, preſſing down 
the ſuperior Part of the Patella, you put a very thick Compreſs 
above it 3 and, preſſing up the inferior Part, you put ſuch an- 
other Compreſs below it; then you take a double-headed 
Roller, and begin on the ſuperior Compreſs, croſs in the 
Ham, (where you muſt alſo have a Compreſs) and upon the 
inferior Compreſs, and ſo on, until the two Pieces of the Pa- 
tella be ſecur'd in mutual Contact; and, after applying a 
ſquare Compreſs, dipt in a proper Liquor, to the bare Patella, 

ou bring down one of the Tails of your Sling, laying the 

ail at the oppoſite Corner above it, and ſo of the other two 
Tails ; then fix them, and apply the Napkin, as before di- 
refed, making it faſt with the ſame Band as for the Luxation 
of the Cubitus, The Advantage of this way of Dreſſing is, 
that you can have a View of the Patella at Pleaſure, without 
being in Danger of diſturbing the Fracture, it being ſecur'd by 
the double-headed Roller ; and if you find any Diftance 
betwixt the two Pieces of the Patella, 2 can bring them 
nearer, by pulling the two Tails of Sling in oppoſite 
Directions. 

Bandage for a Luxation of the Knee. 


There can be no Bandage more commodious for a Diſlocation 
of the Knee, than thoſe directed for the Patella, eſpecially 
that ſor the tranſverſe Fracture of the Patella. In this Caſe, 
the Patient ſhould remain quiet for eight Days, till the Liga- 

ciently firm. | 


Bandage for a Fracture of the Tibia. 


are requiſite, 
8 
Splints, 
and, laſtly, every thing order'd above for a 
fractur'd Femur. Firſt, apply a Piece of ſlit Linen, . (ſet Tab. 
XXIII. Fig. 18.) dipt in Oxycrate, or Spirit of Wine,” to the 
fraftur'd Part, ſo that the Heads may croſs each other ; then 


one twenty, the other twelve Feet long, each 


-# * 


FAS. 


form three circular Turns with the firſt Bandage 
Linen ; from whence gradually aſcend in ſpiral Rounds above 


over this 


the Knee, without covering it ; then return in the ſame man- 
ner; and, having form'd three Circles upon the affected Part, 
deſcend upon the Calcaneum, reinverſing the Roller, by reaſon' 
of the unequal Thickneſs of the Tibia- You next apply the 
ſame Compreſſes and Splints as for a fractur d Arm; but the 
Compreſſes muſt be folded together towards the Bottom 

in ſuch a manner, that the Tibia may be equally bound 
every-where (ſee Tab. XXX. Fig. . 1 apply two 
Paſteboard · ſplints, abt in warm Wine or Orycrate, and 
tied with or four Strings; then put the Limb into a 
Straw-caſe, (fee Tab. XXX. Fig. 5. and Tab. LIX. Fig. 20.) 
which muſt reach not much below the Ancles, nor more then 
an Hand's-breadth above the Knee, which is likewiſe tied with 
three or four Strings a, b, c, 4; the vacant Spaces muſt be 
fill'd with Lint or Tow. And laſtly, a Foot-board, with its 
— the Heel, (Tab. XXX. Fig. 6, 7,8.) muſt be plac'd at 
the Bottom of the Foot, as repreſented Tab. LIX. Fig. 20. C. 


Bandage for a Fracture of the Tarſus and Metatarſus, 


For a Fracture of the Tarſus and Metatarſus, you may uſe 
either a ſingle or double-headed Roller; if you apply the latter, 
it muſt be twelve Feet long, and two or three Fingers broad, 
It is put round the Ancle (ſee Tab. LIX. Fig. 24. A) over a 
Compreſs ſlit at both Ends, (ſee Tab. XXIII. Fig. 100 dipt in 
Oxycrate ; and having there form'd a Circle, the two Heads croſs 
over the Juncture of the Foot, are carried down round the 
Tarſus and Metatarſus B; then, croſſing again under the Sole 
of the Foot, they aſcend, and traverſe each other upon the 
Tarſus, till the whole Foot is duly cover'd ; then they go again 
—— ins Ancles, and, after two or three circular Turns, are 

n'd. 

A ſingle- headed Roller muſt be uſed in the following manner: 
After having faſten'd the Head by two or three circular Turns 
about the Ancle, deſcend obliquely over the Tarſus to the 
Bottom of the Foot; from thence aſcend, and renew the for- 
mer Courſe, croſſing upon the Tarſus up to the Ancles, fo that 
it reſembles a Figure of 8 about the Foot and Ancle. When 
you have inveſted the affected Part by ſome ſpiral Turns, the 

oller muſt be carried two or three times round the Ancle 
and there faſten'd. If the Fracture is very bad, a Straw-caſe, 
with its Foot-board, Fig. 20. will be very ſerviceable. The 
ſame Deligation is proper for Fractures of the Toes, provided 
wes inveſt them with ſpiral Turns. This Bandage is termed 

y the Antients Sandalina or Sandalium, a kind of Slipper 
worn by them, 5 | 


Bandage fer a Luxation of the Foot. 


For a Luxation of the Tarſus or Ancle proceed j 
r Deligation as for a Fracture. The oo Rog ht to or 
is Bed for ſome Days, and bathe the Part with ſome . 
ing Spirit, till the Ligaments recover their antient Vigour, and 


the Pains ceaſe, + | 


Bandage for Phlebotomy in the Foot, 


The Band for Phlebotomy in the Foot is made of a 
ſingle-headed Roller, fix Feet long, and two Fingers broad. 
The End is laid on the Outſide of the Foot, fo that about a 
Span hangs dowp, as we directed in the Deligation after Phle- 
botomy in the Arm : It is held on a Compreſs by the Left 
Thumb ; then it 'is carried twice or thrice circularly like a 
Stirrup over the Wound and Compreſs, and from thence 
obliquely over the Tarſus to the Ancle ; after this, it paſſes 
again obliquely over the Compreſs, under and round the Foot 
and returns once more to the Ancle. Having repeated this, 
till your Band is almoſt ſpent, faſten it on the Outſide of 
the Tibia (ſee Tab, XXIV. Fig. 1. E). Some begin their Band- 
age round the Ancle, then carry it obliquely over the Tarſus 
to the Bottom of the Foot, and from thence again to the Tarſus, - 
where they make ſeveral circular or ſpiral Turns, which inveſt 
the Compreſs almoſt in the ſame manner, as in Tab. LIX. 
Fig. 24. A, B. They faſten the End with a Pin, or rather 
3 a Suture. 2 _ ſeveral other Methods ; but, as in all 
of them there is ſome Reſemblance of a Stirrup, thi Bandage 
is call'd Stapes. e | 


Bandage for an Amputation of the Leg or Thigh. 


It is ſuperfluous to be very exact in the Explanation 
Band or an Amputation & the or Thigh; for, * 


ſuppr the Blood, the Capeline deſcrib'd above, and ; 
ſented Tab. LVIIL Fig. 19. is proper ; except that the 32 
Thigh require a longer Roller than the Arm. 5 


Bandage for a Fracture of the Tibia with a' Wound. 

| After reducing the Fragments, cleanſing the Wound, and 
laying on proper Remedies, the Surgeon's next Care is a con- 
venient Bandage: And there is one 2 adapted to a 
Fracture, with eighteen Heads or Leaves, like a 


compound 


Book, (fee Tab. XXX. Tig. 4. B B) by the Germans call d a 


* 


FAS, 


Book-band. It is inconceiveable how commodious this is, 28 


it may be d and bound up again, without moving the 
Limb,” while thoſe long ones, uſed in fmple Fractures, would 
prove very incommodious and hurtful, as oblige = to 
itate it ſo often. We ſhall therefore be very exact in our 
den of this Bandage. 

| Previous Diſpoſition of the Bandage. 
When a Fracture of the Tibia is attended with an external 
Wound of the Skin, as Tab. XXX. Fig. 4. A, after Re- 
duction, cleanſing the Wound, and with Lint, and 
proper Remedies, take the Straw-caſe, Fig. 5. A A, BB; put 
three or four Pieces of Tape, each a Yard long, under it; then 
lay as many tranverſely over it, and upon them the eighteen- 
headed Bandage, as at Fig. 4. BB; and Tab. LIX. Fig. 25. 
CC, DD, EE. Thus you have the whole Apparatus for 
the Reception of the Leg. 
25 De Application. 


In the next Place, while an Aſſiſtant holds up the Leg in a 
convenient Poſture, you 8 middle Leaves tranſverſely 
over the fiactur d Leg and Dreflings, - firſt _— = them in 
warm Spirit of Wine or Oxycrate, (ſee Tab. XXX. Fig. 4. 
and Tab. LIX. Fig. 25.) then the two lower, and then the 
two upper, of the firſt Order, not in an exact circular Di- 
rection, but ſomewhat obliquely,” and acroſs each other, as at 
Tab. LIX. Fig. 25. ccc, dd d. Proceed then with the Leaves 
of the following Order in the ſame manner, beginning with 
the middle ones, and ending with the uppermoſt, which muſt 
be drawn round the Leg, as at Fig. 25, 

' Application of the Splints and Compreſſes. 

| After the Application of this Bandage, you lay two Com- 
preſſes, of a Foot long, and two or three Fingers broad, 
folded towards the Ancle, as before. directed ( fee Tab. 
XXX, Fig. 13.) and dipt in warm Spirit of Wine, on each 
Side of the Tila, to which they muſt = in Length ; one 
muſt be laid at CCC, Fig. 25. Tab. LIX. the other on the 
| te Side at DDD; over theſe you place the ſix largeſt 
Leaves of the laſt Order EE, FF, GG; then you apply two 
Compreſſes, with a Splint of thick Paſteboard, which are tied 
round the Tibia on the Outſide, with three Tapes put under it, 
for that Purpoſe. 


Poſture of the Leg after Deligation. 

After the Deligation is completed, your next Care ought to 
be, to diſpoſe t in the moſt convenient Poſture for 
Reſt. The Antients faſten'd a Pillow round the Tibia, as ap- 

from the Writings and Figures of Solingius, Purmannus, 
and others. But, as this does not ſeem adapted to retain the 
Leg firmly, I would adviſe the Uſe of the Straw-caſe. As for 
what regards the quiet Poſture and Support of the Leg, 
conſult what we propoſed, where we treated of the 
Bandage for a fractur d Femur; and ſee the Repreſentation, 
Tab, LIX. Fig. 20. | 
Fs _ Renewal of the Dreſſings. 


As to the Renewal of the Dreflings, it may be done daily, 

or every other Day, according to the Quantity of the Diſ- 
charge: During the Performance of this, an Aſſiſtant muſt 
hold the up, that the F ents may not be diſturb'd ; 
and, after cleanſing the Wound, proceed as directed above. 
This muſt be repeated, till the Wound is entirely heal'd ; and, 
if that happens before the Fragments are well united, you 
may apply a common Bandage, as in ſimple Fractures. Y, 
if the Bandage and Dreſſings are foul, they may be changed, 
while two Aſſiſtants hold the up carefully ; but let your 
clean Band be ſew'd at one End, to the End of the foul one, 
before the Limb is remov'd, that at the ſame time you take out 
one, you may gently draw the other into its Place. As to the 
wooden Caſe of SCULTETUs, (Tab. LVI.) there are two ſuffi- 
cient Objections againſt it: For, firſt, it is very troubleſome 
to the Patient; and, next, it is difficult to be procur'd in Camps, 
where theſe Fractures are very frequent; otherwiſe it is no 
contemptible Machine. x 


Machines for 4 frattur d 2 with a lacerated' or contuſed 
* ; 6 


o 


As a fraCtur'd Tibia, with a lacerated or contuſed Wound, 
requires a more exact Reſt than the Straw-caſe will afford, 
there is a peculiar) Machine contriv'd, which conſiſts of three 
braſs Plates joined together with Hinges, Tab. XXX. Fig. . 
theſe are uſed with the Foot-board, Fig. 6, 7, 8. Yet ſome 
prove the Straw- caſe. But PETIT has contriv'd a curious 


ine, not only for this, but all other Fractures, which is 
accurately deſcrib'd both in the Author's Treatiſe on Diſeaſes 
of the Bones, and in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris for the Year 1718. We have repreſented it 
Tok. ANF: Fig. 11, 12. and ib'd it in the Explication of 
t „ . 1 * f . , 


- 


But both that, and the Straw+caſe, muſt be 


to the Leg; 4 a, two cylindric Bundles of Straw, 


FAS 
Treatment of other compound Fraftures, 


If a Fracture of the Thigh is accompanied with an external 
Wound, apply the Bandage recommended for the Tibia. 


f | N 
though E may conveniently inveſt u compou 
of the Shoulder or Elbow with it, yet there is no Reaſon, why 
ſhould not uſe the ſame Deligation, as in ſimple Fractures 3 
uſe, as the Bones are pendulous, they may be better ſecur d 
by the common Roller, ſeeing it often happens, that the 
eighteen- headed Bandage cannot be apply'd to theſe Parts with 
ſo great Advantage as to the Leg and Mich. | q 75 


An Explanation of the Fifty-ninth Pn. 


cancerous Breaſt, where A, B, C, D, point out the firſt: 
Courſe of the Roller; EE, the Compreſles applied to the Breaſt, 
Fig. 2. Shews the Method of applying the T Bandage for 


- Diſorders of the Breaſt ; @ 4, the Part which goes round the 


Body under the Breaſts ; 5 b, the two Heads, which paſs over the 
Shoulders ; c, the Part covering the 4, the Neck, con- 
tain'd by the Slips b b. [ 

Fig- 3. Denotes the four-headed for Diſorders. of 
the Breaſts ; a, the entire Part covering the ; bb, the two 
ſuperior z cc, the two inferior Heads ; d, the ſound Shoulder, 
where they are tied t 


Fig. 4. Gives a View of the Qyadriga, where the Lettery 
a,b,e, d, e, f, g, ſhew the firſt Turns of the Roller, 

Fig. 5. Repreſents the Bandage for an umbilical Rupture ; A, 
the Compreſs to prevent a Falling out of the Inteſtines and Omen - 
tum; BB, the Girdle inveſting the Body; C, the Scapulary 
which ſecures the other; d, the two Leaves of the Bandage 
which paſs between the Thighs, and are faſten'd with Strings at 
- — the Compreſs may be retaia'd ſecurely upon the 

avel, 

Fig. 6. Denotes the Bandage for the Inguen ; aa, its tranſ- 
verſe Part ſurrounding the Body ; bb, is perpendicular Part 
going between the Thighs ; c, its ſuperior and larger Part, 
which inveſts the Groin. 

Fig. 7. Shews the ſame Bandage applied to the Body, 

Fig. 8. Gives you a View of the Method of applying the 
Bandage for Diſorders of the Scrotum. 

Fig. 9. Repreſents the Bandage itſelf; 4, thetranſverſe Part 
b b, the perpendicular Slit in the Middle ; c, the Foramen to 
tranſmit the Penis. | 

Fig. 10, and 11, Repreſent the different Forms of the 
coubl T *— for — M's | 

ig. 12. Shews the manner | to the Body 
for invetn the —__ | red Fr of 

ig. 13. Exhibits a compoun the Scrotum, 
called the” 3% nſor (Gall, la Bourſe) wh the Part which 
receives the Scrotum, like a Puric ; 6b b, the tranſverſe Part 
ſurrounding the Body ; one End whereof @ is tied to the 
other b : &, the Aperture for tranſmitting the Penis ; B B, the 
two Heads which paſs betwixt the Thighs, and, being carried 
2 them, are faſten d by the Holes 4 d, with the Strings 

Fig. 14. Shews the manner of applying the T Bandage 
nnd by Fig. 11. for Diſorders If the Anus ; aa, the 
tranſverſe Part faiten'd round the Body ; 5, the entire End of 
the icular Part, retaining the Dreſſings on the Anus ; 
ce, the Place where it is join'd to the other Part; d d, the two 
lower Heads carried between the "Thighs, and faſten'd at the 
Pubes, or on each Inguen, as in Fig. 12. 

Fig. 15. Repreſents the double inguinal Bandage for various 
Uſes, eſpecially to prevent profuſe Bleedings after Lithotomy, 
or the ration for Fiſtulas ; a, b, c, d, e, f, g, ſhew 
principal Turns; but the prick'd Lines ſhew two Directions from 
a to b, and from g to i, which crofling the Abdomen, are re- 
fleted under the Perinæum, and over the Shoulders, to com- 

eſs the Parts more effeQtually, This I call'd the knotted 

r 15. Is the mt inguinal 

ig. 16. : ſimple inguinal Ban which begins at a, 
and continues its Courſe Wa to c, — bY to c, 


and again to its a, 

Fig. 17. Denotes a fraftur'd Arm A, ſecur'd with Splints 
and C ſſes aa a, and tied over the Bandage on the Out- 
fide of the Arm with three Strings 444; cc cc is the Sling 
hung about the Neck, and tied on the ſound Shoulder by. the 
Knot 4; e is the Caſe for a Fracture of the Cubitus ; but this 
is needleſs in a Fracture of the Shoulder or Clavicle. 

Fig. 18. Shews the for a burnt or ſcalded Hand. 

Fig. 19. Repreſents the Method of binding the Stump of an 
amputated Hand;; @ a, the Arm, with Part of the Cubitus ; a, 
the Stump and ; 66, the two Ends carried round the 

. in the Direction c; then one of them croſſes over 
the Stump d, the other continues in Circles ; Hence termed the 
Bandage with two reflected Heads. 

Fig. 20. Exhibits/a Straw-caſe, and the Method of k 

with a 


=” 
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. on Outlide 1 
* to the "Up ; 
ot-board a little hi 
5 {21. Is a double-headed 


Fig. 23. A jar Bandage for the ſame Fracture; A, the 
7 Ache Part / 


, the two inferior Heads; cd, the 
Part where the Linen is cut out; C covers the ſuperior Part 
of the Patella. ; : 
Fig. 24. Shews the jon for a Fracture, Diflocation, 
or Phlebotomy of the Foot; A, the circular Rounds, above 
the Ancles j B, the ſpiral and circular Turns about the Tar- 
ſus and Metatarſus. " : | 
- Fig.. 25. Teaches the Manner of inveſting a compound 
Fracture of the Tibia with the eighteen-headed Bandage 
A; the Thigh ; B, the lower Part of the Leg; CCC, DDD, 
the oblique Poſition of the Leaves acroſs each other, on the 
Fracture; E F G, the fix outermoſt Leaves, to be laid over 
the Compreſſes, obliquely, in that Order. 


FAScIcuLus. An Handful; or, necording to others, 
as much as can be taken up with two Fingers and the Thumb. 


— Jonny that is, Tin. Rulandus. 
. FASTIDI Ciborum, An Averſion to, or Nauſeating 
of, Aliment. 


| FASTIGIATI Furni, in Chymiſtry, are Furnaces fur- 
niſhed with ſeveral- Aludels. Caſfellus. 
FATUITAS, The ſame as Moros1s ; which ſee. 
- FAUCES, pegvyt, The Space about the Mouths, or 
Extremities, of the Gula and the Larynx, or the Gullet and 
the Wind-pipe; which expoſes itſelf to View when the Mouth 
is open, and the Tongue depreſs d. 
AUFEL. The fame as ARECA; which ſee. 
FAVIFORMIS, ee. Honeycomb-like, An Epithet 
beſtow'd on ſome putrid Abſceſſes, or Ulcers, which, being 
efſed with the Finger, emit a ſanious Mucus through a 
Ver of Perforations, as Honey comes from che Comb. 
FA LEX. Steel. Rulandus. 8 
FAUNORUM LUDIBRIA IN QUIETE. An Ex- 
preſſion in Pliny, Nat. Hift. Lib. 25. Cap. 4. by which he 
means that nocturnal Diſorder which we call the IncvBvus. 
FAVONIUS, Cie. The Weſt Wind, which is gene- 
rally cold and humid, 
AUSTINI PASTILLI. Fauſtine Troches, are pf ſeve- 
ral Sorts: The firſt is for Dyſenteries, and the Cceliac Paſſion, 
and is thus prepar'd : x | 


Take of burnt Paper, ſeven Drams and an half; Quick- 

. lime, fix Drams and a Quarter z Arſenic, three Drams ; 

Sandarach, one Dram and an half : Triturate and fer- 

ment them with Lentils, and-a ſufficient Quantity of a 
Decoction of Myrtle-berries. 


Another Preparation of Fauſtine Troches is as follows: 


Take of Quick-lime, two Drams and an half; Sandarach, 
one Dram and an half; Arſenic, two Drams'z burnt 
Paper, ſeven Drams and an half: Triturate and ferment 
them in a DecoQion of Myrtle-berries; and then make 
them into Troches, 'for Uſe. 


The way of making the Fauſtine Troches, in Alizandria, is 
thus: | l 


Take of Arſenic, and Sandarach, each two Drams; Quick- 

. Aime, ſeven Drams; Acacia, fix Drams: Tritutate and 

work them in Wine; after which, form them into 
Troches. Myrepſus, Sect. 4. Cap. 99, 100. 


FAVUS. The fame as CERTONM; which ſee. 
 FEBRIFUGA, Febrifuges, are ſuch Medicines as mitigate 
or remove a Fever; they are otherwiſe call'd ANI EEBRI- 
tia. Febrifuga is "alſo a Name for the CenTavuzrun 


MINUS, ö 1 

The Febrifugum Concharum Crollii is much the ſame us the 
Concharum Antifebrile of Bates. See Concha. 
- Under the Article Dvuopznum, I have dne Method 
of preparing the celebrated Febrifuge vf 'Reverius'z but our 
Countryman, Bata, gives the Preparation in"a'ſomewharit- 
ferent manner, thus: Weber th 
ue bf the Flowers of Antimony, "thrice fublim'd with 
Sal Ammonist, und edulcorated, of "Glaſs of Antimony, 


2 


FER 


in four of Aqua-fortis prepar'd of 

itre and Alum, each half an Ounce ; of Mercury, pre- 

ipitated with Aqua-fortis prepar'd of Nitre, Vitriol, and 

um, ſix Ounces j of Gold, difſoly'd in Aqua Regia, 

one Ounce : Mix, and diſtil gradually to 10 from 
a Retort, uſing twelve Cohobations. To the Powder 

when five times wall d, and dried, add two Pints of 
Alcohol of Wine; „ bred wg tar 

Cohobations, Pour out the Alcohol of Wine, 

- the Maſs of the Cale into a cloſe - ſtopt Crucible, h 
is to be placed in a rotatory Fire, for three Hours ; | 
kindle the above-mention'd- diſtid Spirit of Wine upon 
it, according to Art. 'The Doſe is from fix Grains to 
half a Scruple, with an equal Quantity of ſulphurated 
Scammony. . 


FEBRIS. A Fever. See the Articles CATHARTICA, 
DeyvrATORIA, MiLi ARIS, and PyRETos. | 

FECULA. The ſame 2 Fax; which fee. 

FEDUM. Crocus. Rulandus. Fohnſon. 

FEGOPYRUM. See r, vulgare ſcand ns. 
FEGOTNMTICUM. A Name for the Fogepyrum vulgare 


FEL. Gall. See Brits, | 

FELILECH, ait. Iron. Raulandus. 

FELIS. See CA v us. 

FELLA. Sulphureous or ſulphurated Water. Rulandat, 

FELLETIN. Plates of Iron. Fobn/on. 

FELLIFLUA Pao. A Name in Celia Aurelianus, 
Acut. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 19. for the Cholera Morbus. 

FEMUR. See CRos. 
 FENESTRA. A Name for two Foramina, or ge, 
within the Ear; one call'd Frneſtra Ovalis, and the 
Feneſtra Rotunda ; for which ſee Auris. | 

ERINUS, 9na&;* properly ſavage, brutal ; but in a me- 


dicinal Senſe, importing noxious, or malignant, Hence it is 
applied to Diſeaſes remarkable for their Malignity, as | 
ing from an extraordinary Depravation of the Humours. Gal. 


Com. in 6 Epid. On this Account we find it given to Worms, 
a Cough, a raging Delirium, and Ulcers of a bad kind, 1 Pror- 
rhet. and Cue. Patients, alſo, labouring under ſuch malig- 
nant Diſtempers, are called MewSe&5, Ferini, 4 In- 
nus, Seid ng, is, alſo, an Epithet beſtowed by —— 
Lib. de priſca Medicina, on ſuch Food as was the nance 
of Mankind, in the firſt _—_ of the World, being chiefly 
Acorns, and other Fruits and Roots, which they had in con- 
mon with the wild Beaſts. | | 
FERION. A fictitious occurring in Tear. 
Chym. Vol. 5. 2 159. but, What it means, is impoſſible to be 
learn'd from the Deſcription there given. 
Fon e Fermentation. See Alcohol and 
CETUM, - 
 FERMENTUM. Ferment, Leaven, Barm, Yeſt. The 
Ferment moſt uſed in England is the Spume or-Froth-of Beer, 
concreted ; and we ſeldom uſe any other, where that is to be 
had: And this Sort of Ferment, Pliny tells us, was in Uſe 
among the Northern Nations, in former Ages: In Spain 
„and Gaul, he fays, after they have reſolved their Corn into 
„% Drink, the concreted Spume of the Liquor ſerves them for 
„ Ferment; whence their Bread is lighter than that of other 
6c _— Wy Hiſt. a Cap. 7. = 2 
me of Beer, „is, in t of Pliny, a mo! 
. and wholſome Ferment. = - + Proto | 
FERRAMENTUM. A common Name for all Inſtru- 
ments made of Iron or Steel, particularly in Surgery, | 
FERRATUS. An Epithet for an Inftrument, arm'd, or 
fortified, with Iron or Steel. Applied, alſo, to Waters im- 
2 with Iron ; whence Aquz ferrate are the ſame as 
CIDULZ'Z., | 
— FERRETUM, Ferreto, that is black or burnt Cyprian 
Copper ; made uſe of in making Glaſs. It is now made in 


iu. 
ERRUGO, 3 ringe, Ruſt of Iron, is a R t: 
Applied by way of Peſſary, it repreſſes the Fluor Uterinus z and, 
drank, it prevents Conception ; it cures the 05g e and 
exanthematous Eruptions, if it be rubbed on the Parts with 
Vinegar. It is of good Uſe in a Paronychia, Roughneſs of the 
Eyelids, and'a Condyloma ; it alſo ſtrengthens the Gums, re- 
lieves under the Gout, being rubbed on the Part affected; and 
makes the Hair grow after an Alopecia. Wine, or Water, in 
which red - hot Iron has been quenched, being drank, is for 
the Catliac Paſſion, Dyſentery, Diſorders bf the Spleen, Cholera 
Morbus, and Relarations of the Stomach. -Diefcorides,' Lib. 5. 
* df See Mars. | 
RUM, ie. Iron. See Mans. 
FERRUM EQUINUM. | 
* fat Foa, "dif * Joints, reſembling 
It has a flat 17 iſhed by lunated Joints, | 


a 


Term, 
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Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 


1, Ferrum equinum _— fingulari. C. B. 
. — HORSESHOE-VETCH WITH 


2. Ferrum equinum; filiqua multiplici. C. B. P. 249. M. 
% + 118. HORSESHOE-VETCH WITH MANY 
8. | 


3. Ferrum equinum ; Germanicum ; ſiliquis in ſummitate. 
C. B. P. 349. Raii Hift. 1. 930. Synop. 3. 325. Ger. Emac. 
1236. Tourn. Inſt. 400. Elem. Bot. 319. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 52. 
Ferrum Equinum. Offic. Ferrum equinum filiquis in ſummitate. 
Merc. Bot. 1. 35. Phyt. Brit. 40. Ferrum equinum „ in 
ſummitate multiplicibus Germanicum. Buxb. 109. Ferrum 

inum comoſum. Park. Theat. 1091. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 215. 
Mer. Pin. 38. Rivin. Irr. Tetr. Frrrum Equinum capitatum, 
vel comoſum. Col. Ecphra. 1. 301. Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 118. Solea 

wina & Ornithopodio affinis Herba. Chab. 155. Ornithopo- 
io affinis, vel potius Solea, aut Ferro Equino Erde. 3 
5 TU D HORSESHOE-VETCH. 


It grows in chalky Grounds in ſeveral Places, and flowers in 
The Herb is in Uſe, which is an Aſtringent, and 
Bleeding, Dale. 

— A Name for the MorxBiLLI, or Meaſles. Ca- 

e . - 
1 FERU. Tin. Rulandis. John ſon. 

FERULA, -agbnE. | 

The Characters are; 


It has a large, ſucculent, and milky Root ; the Stalks are 
fungous, full of Pitch, and diſpoſed to take Fire. The Seeds 
are very large, oval, and thin ; they throw off their Involucrum, 
and, for the moſt part, turn black, when rip. 
Boerhaave mentions thirteen Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Ferula; durior ; ſeu rigidis & breviſſimis foliis. Barrel. 
Tc. 77. Obſ. 61. Pag. No. 638. Boccon. Muf. 2. 84. Tab. 

6. : 


. 2. Ferula; major; ſeu fozxmina Plinii. Boerb. Ind. A. 64. 
Ferula. Offic. Ger. 898. Emac. 1056, Ferula tenuiore folio. 
Park. Theat. 875. Ferula major, = feamina. Mor, Umb. 

.  Ferula famina Plinii. C. B. Pin. 148. Tourn. Inſt. 321. 
Elm. Bot. 271. Ferula tenuiore folio, ſeu famina Plinii, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 309. Ferula folio faniculi, ſemine latiore & 
rotundiore. J. B. 3. 43. Chab. 388. Raii Hiſt. 1. 420. FEN- 
NEL-GIANT. 

It is ſometimes cultivated in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and 
flowers in Tbe Parts in Uſe are the medullary Sub- 
ſtance of the Stalks, the Seed, and the Juice or Gum, which 
is the Sagapenum of the Shops. Dale. See SAGAPENUM. 

The Medulla, or Pith, of the Ferula, being drank, is 
good for Spitting of Blood, and the Cœliac Paſſion. It is pre- 

crib'd in Wine, for the Bite of the Viper; and, intruded into 
the Noftrils, ſtops Bleeding at the Noſe. The Seed, drank, 
relieves under the Gripes ; and, uſed in Union with Oil, 
provokes Sweat. The Stalks, taken as Food, cauſe Head- 
ach ; they are uſually pickled. The Ferula often produces a 
Stalk three Cubits long; its Leaves reſemble thoſe of Fennel, 
but are much and thicker. The Sagapenum diſtils from 
the Stalk, wounded near the Root. Dis ſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 9 i. 

3. Ferula ; glauco folſo ; ſemine lato, oblongo ; quibuſdam 
Thapſia ferulacea. F. B. 3. 45. Cbab. 388. Raii Hit, f. 
420. Tourn. Inft. 321. Boerb. Ind. 4. 64. Libanotis altera, 
Offic. Libanotis fœniculi folio, ſemine foliaceo. C. B. Pin. 
158. Panax a anguillariæ & Camerarii. Park. Theat. 
883. CANDY ALL-HEAL. . 

1 you in the Iſland of Candy, and flowers in Summer. 


The Parts in Uſe are the Root, Herb, and Seed. 
The Herb, bruis'd and applied, ſtops the Bleeding of the 
Hzmorrhoids, mitigates Inflammations of the Parts about the 


Anus, and Condylomas. The Roots, dried, cleanſe Ulcers, 
and provoke Urine, and the Menſes; the Seed, drank, has 
the ſame Effects. Dale from Dio ſcorides. 

4. Ferula; galbanifera. J. B. 3. 52. Lob. Icon. 77 Tourn. 
Inſt. 321. Elem. Bot. 271. Boerb. Ind. A. 64. Till. Hort. 
Piſ. 60. Chab, 388. Ferula latiore folio, Park. Theat. 875. 
Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 309. Ferula altera. Ger. 899. F . 
Ger. Emac. 1056. Ferulago latiore folio, C. B. Pin. 148. 
Commel. Plant, uſu. SMALL FENNEL-GIANT. 


It grows in the Gardens of Botaniſts. Lobel ſays, it was 
produced from Seed found at Antwerp, in the Tears of the 


. Ferula ; Africana; galbanifera ; | folio & facie liguſtici. 
Pa. Bat. 163. Raii Hift. 3. 252. Boerh.. Ind. A. 65. Till. 
Hort. Piſ. 61. Galbanifera Planta, Offic. Ferula frutico 
ſempervirens, foliis Aniſi, Galbanifera, ex qua Galbanum Offi- 
cinarum, Parad. Bat. Frod. 334. Pluk. Almag. 144. Aniſum 

ricanum IA. T & caule vere carruleo tincbis. 


ytog. 12. f. 2. Auiſum fruticoſum Africanum Galbaniferum. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 297. Oreoſelinum Africanum Galbaniferum 


uteſcens Aniſi folio, Tourn. Inſt, 319. Oreoſelinum Aniſoides 


arboreſcens Liguftici folits & facie 5 U lutes Capitis Bone 
2 bn Ly obey THE GAL M-FPLANT. 
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The Stalks are Mes or dur Cubith high, and in Inch tick 


they are not annual, like thoſe of the reſt of the Ferule, bu 
perennial, ligneous, ſmooth, cover'd with à glaucous Dew, as 
are the Leaves, geniculated, and divided into Branches, on the 
Tops of which grow ſmall yellow Flowers like thoſe of the 
Ferula, and conglobated into the Form of an Umbelld ;' theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong, flatiſh, ſtriated Seeds, of a dark-red 
9 and 7 f — 8 cos membranaceous N 
They reſemble the Seeds of Lovage, in every reſpett ; | 

"beſides, N 


2 ate not ſo deeply furrow'd, and are, 
with a membranaceous in. The Leaves are equal to thoſe 
of Lovage, but ſtiffer, aitd of a more lively green, having the 
Edges of their Lobes cut, or jagged, like thoſe of Anife; 
Root is thick, ligneous, pale, branched, of an acrid, arothatic 
Taſte ; being wounded, it yields a Milk, but diluted, and little 
in Quantity, and concreting into a Tear, in all reſpects anſwet- 
ing to the Galbanum ; and this Liquor, ſometimes, diftils 
reve 0, from the Joints of the Stalks, when of three of 

r Years Growth, It is an Ever-green, and is preſerved 
with no great Trouble in Stoves, with us, during the Winter; 
For the Virtues, ſee Gal AN UN. 

6, Ferula; Tingitina ; folio latiſſimo, lucido. H. Edinb. 


Broad-leav'd ſhining FENNEL-GIANT, from Tangier. 
. Ferula; Tingitana ; lucida ; folio ſto. H. L. Nor- 
row-leav'd FENNEL-GIANT, from Tangier. 


8. Ferula ; foliis capillaceis, erectis, cachryos ; ſemine 

uco. 

9. Ferula ; Africaha ; palbaniferd fruteſcens, folio Myrrhi- 
dis. C. Comm. Hart, Amt. 2. p. 115. Till. Hort, Pif. bo. 
ANOTHER GALBANUM-PLANT. Dal. | 

This laſt, with the fifth Species, as D. Commeline wtites; 
being wounded, 7 a. lateous Juice, which concretes into 
a Tear, in all reſpects like Gar nanum,' which ſee; 
10. Ferula ; foliis libanotidis brevioribus ; Alpeſtris ; um- 
bella ampliſſima. 

11. Ferula; Alpeſtris j foliis ſeſelios Maffilienſis. Libanotir, 
Alpeftris, minor, foliis Seſeli Maſfilienfis. H. Maur. 
12, Ferula ; que Libanotis ; folio fœniculaceo ; ſemine fos 


lioſo. C. B. P. 158. 

13. Ferula; minor ; ad ſingulos nodos umbellifera. Tourn, 
= 321. Boerb. Ind. A. 67 Panax _— Offic. Mor, 

mb. 33. Panax = erule facie. Ger. Emac. 1057; 
Libanotis Ferulz folio & ſemine. C. B. Pin. 158. Libanotis 

ibuſdam, flore luteo, ſemine Ferule. J. B. 3. 41. Chab. 386. 
Ravi Hiſt. 1. 421. Libanotis Ferulz folio & ſemine, 1 
Panax Aſclepium Ferule facie Lobelli. Park. Theat. 881. 
Ferula minor. Elem. Bot. 271. THE ALL-HEAL OF 
ESCULAPIUS. 

Its Leaf is nearly of the Size of the Leaf of the Ferula, but 
more finely divided, ſtiffer, and of no unpleaſant Smell. They 

ow on Pedicles which are ſolid, and not at all fungous, 

Stalk is tall, ramous, and ftriated ; the Flowers ſmall, 
yellow, and diſpoſed in an Umbella ; the Seed looſely 
ſcattered over the Umbella, foliaceous like that of the Feru- 
la, long, double, whitiſh, eſpecially what is foliaceous in it, 
ſtriated, remarkably bitter, and, as it were, refinous : The 
Stalk and Root, in Size and Shape, reſemble thoſe of Dill. 
Raii Hift. Plant. 

It grows in [/ffria, and flowers in Summer; the Flowers and 
Seed are uſed in Medicine, and, if bruiſed and applied with 
Honey, are effectual againſt phagedenic and other Ulcers, and 
Tubercles; being drank in Wine, they are good for the 
Bites of Serpents. Dale from Dioſcoridts. «+ 

FERULANA. Brerhaave. Name for the Ferula, fe- 
liis Libanotidis brevioribus ; Alpeſtiris ; umbella ampliſſima. 

FERULACEA Rai. A Name for the Ferula Galbani- 
era. 

1 FESTUCA. See ZGo1Lovs, 
FIATOLA. A Sea-fiſh, fo call'd at Rome, where it is 
very common. It is broad, flat, and almoſt round, with 

es of the Colour of Gold and Silver; it has much of the 
human Shape, and is very good to eat, but not uſed in Me- 
dicine. Lemery des Drogues, 

FIBER. See CasToR. 

FIBRA. A Fibre. Boerhaave takes a maſt excellent Me- 
thod in treating Diſeaſes of the human Body. He begins with 
thoſe of the moſt ſimple and uncompounded Parts, and thence 
proceeds to thoſe of the more compounded. The firſt thing he 
treats of is a ſimple Animal Fibre; and the Diſeaſes it is ſubjeRt 


Thoſe Parts, which being ſecreted from the Fluids con- 


tained in the Veſſels, and, by the 4 a gether 
with a highly fine aqueous, or pinguious Glue, mutually ap- 
her, for 22 other, conſtitute the ſmalleſt Fibre, 
are themſelves highly minute, ſimple, terreſtrial,” and ſcarce 
capable of undergoing a Change, by the Cauſes which ſub- 
Gift in an human Body, hilft alive, "we 
7 * The 
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4 le Fibre conſiſts of Parts ſtill more minute, 
longitudinally a to each other ; and theſe conſtituent Parts 
g a Fibre, which can no longer be divided into Parts ſtill more 
nall and minute, are called the Elements, or firſt Prineiples, of 
the Fibres. Now) Galen, de Hippocratis & Platon. Placit. 
Lib. 8. Cap. 2. informs us, that the Element of any 2 
4% js the ſmalleſt and moſt minute Part of that thing, who 
% Element it is,” The ſmalleſt Fibre is that which conſiſts of 
two of theſe Elements, 1 3 to each other; 
ſince one ſuch Element, conſider d by itſelf, and abſtractedly, 
does not conſtitute a Solid, but is a of the Fluids ; fo that 
a Combination of theſe Elements, or firſt Principles, conſti- 
tutes what we call a Fibre. ; 

As for the Method in which the Fibres are ſorm'd and pro- 
duced, it is certain, that an Adult, weighing two hundred 
ounds, lay originally conceal'd in the ſeminal Matter of his 

ather ; that, from ſo ſmall a Molecule, he gradually increas'd to 

large a Weight; and that this Increaſe of the ſolid Parts was 
prod by Fluids. This is confirm'd by the Experiments 
of Maipighi, made on an incubated Egg; and which were be- 
fore ed by Hippocrates, as we find In his Book de Natura 
Pueri; where we are told, that, by an Attenuation of the 
White of an Egg, by means of Incubation, a Chick, with 
wo * was, in twenty-one Days, produc'd from an invi- 
ible 


olecule. | 
But this White of the muſt have been farther attenuated 
and elaborated, by means of the Organs of the Chick, before it 


could have poſſibly paſs*d through thoſe Veſſels, which are fo 
ſmall as bo be fubjeRted to our Senſes. 

The Elements, however, of the ſolid Parts were contain'd 
in os highly ſubtile Fluid. 

ence we may juſfly conclude, that the Parts, which con- 
ſtitute a ſolid Fi , are, themſelves, extremely ſmall and 
minute. | 

Theſe Parts are, alſo, of a highly ſimple and uncompounded 
Nature; ſince, according to the Definition already given, 
from Galen, they could not be call'd Elements, if any thing 
of a more ſimple Nature could be conceiv'd. 

Theſe Parts are, alſo, of a terreſtrial Quality. It may, 
perhaps, at firſt appear preſumptuous thus poſitively to deter- 
mine and aſcertain the particular» Nature of thoſe Corpuſ- 
cles, which conſtitute a Fibre, But we call that a terre- 
Arial Subſtance, which can neither be diſſoly'd by Water, 
nor fus'd by Fire, but remains invariably fix d. Now the ſolid 
Parts of Animals, when ſubjected to a chymical Analyſis, 
yield Remains of this Kind, abſolutely deſtitute of every vola- 
tile Principle. This is, alſo, conficm'd by Putrefaction, which 
ſeparates Earth from all other Principles; for, upon viewing an 
human Body, which has lay buried in the Earth for ſeveral 
Years, unleſs it become dry and indurated, which ſometimes 
happens, all the Parts are found to retain their former Figure, 
ſo that the Perſon's Face may be known, trom the Reſemblance 
it bears to his Countenance, when alive; but, upon the ſmall- 
eſt Concuſſion, the Parts collapſe, and a ſmall Quantity of 
ſubtile Earth is found to cover the Bones, which, for the moſt 


ree of Fire, 


can uie 


unchangeable in every other reſpect. : 

It may, poſibly, appear ſurpriſing, that an Earth of ſo fix'd 
and indiſſolvable a Nature ſhould be lodg'd inthe moſt fine 
and ſubtile Fluids: But of the Truth of this we are ſuſtciently 
convinced by Chymiſtry ; for the faline, alcaline, and hi 
tranſparent Spirits, 9 from animal Subſtances by Fire, 

ntain an Earth. The pureſt Oils, alſo, diſtil'd frem the 

ts of Animals, contain an Earth, after repeated Diſtillations, 
till, at laſt, being entirely freed from theEarth they contain, th 
become volatile, and are evaporated in the Air; for che Earth 
ſcems to give a fix d Nature to the other Principles of theſe Oils. 
But as the ſolid Fibres of the human Body conſiſt of theſe 
terreſtrial Elements, tis neceſſary they ſhould cohere with each 
other. This Coheſion is produc'd by the vital Powers apply- 
ing to the already form'd Fibres freſh or additional Elements, 
in order to ſupply the Places of thoſe before loſt ; and this is 
what we call aroma ' Tho), in conſideri D Pheno- 
mena, we are frequen ignoran t of the particular ner in 
which they are ET, tis yet probable, that this Coheſion 
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of the Elements of Fibres is owing to the Interpoſition of an 
aqueous or pinguious Glue; for Water is poſſeſs'd of an in- 
credible Power of uniting and cementing Bodies. The Calx 
of burnt Alabaſter, which may be ſcatter d by blowing upon 
it, by the Addition of Water becomes a ductile Paſte, which, 
hy ſoon concreted into a ſtony Hardneſs, is call'd Plaiſter 
of Paris. Sea-ſhells, burnt to a Calx, afford an highly fine 
Powder, which, by its 177 and volatile Nature, often proves 
hurtful to the Lungs. is Powder, when mix'd with Wa- 
ter, yields a Paſte, which by means of Fire is converted into 
the hardeſt Stone. Beſides, in the hardeſt Parts of Animals, 
where no one would ſuſpect there was any Water, a la 

Quantity of that Fluid is found ; for when the drieſt Ivory, 
or Hartſhorn, which have Iain in the Shops for many, Years, 
are diſtil'd from Glaſs Retorts, the greater Part of them be- 
comes volatile, and into the 2 Thus a great 
Quantity of Water is obtain'd, whilſt what remains in the 
Retort is friable. Perhaps the judicious Hamer had this Do- 
Arine in his Eye, whilſt, at the time the Greets flood mute, 
when Flector challeng'd their Army to a ſingle Combat, he 
makes the enrag'd Menelaus wiſh their Annihilation in the ſol- 
lowing Words : | po oe” ay 

A dhe 88 viſis dd x} yea yaondle, 
May all of you be transform'd to Earth and Mater. 


That a pinguious Glue alſo makes earthy Parts \cohete, is 
ſufficiently evident from chymical Experimentes; for fo long 
as this . Matter, which can only be feparated by the 
Force of Fire acting in an open Air, adberes to the Party of 
Animals, theſe Parts cohete ; but when this pinguious Matter 
is expel d, they become Aſhes. Bones calcin'd to the higheſt 
State of Friability, when immers'd in Oil, become again co- 

For this Reaſon, in theſe moſt ſimple Elements, conſider*d 
abſtractedly and in themſelves, there is no Diſeaſe hitherto 

obſerv'd, or faid to be Tur'd by Phyſicians. N 


When the moſt minute Elements, from the Union of which 
the moſt ſimple Fibre is produc'd, are conſider d ſeparately and 
apart we can affirm nothing poſitive concerning them; and 
they who, indulging Ives in ſubtile  Speculations, have 
attempted to inveſtigate their Diſorders, have faid nothing of 
any real Uſe to Mankind and Medicine. Tis eaſy to con- 
ceive, that they may be tranſpos'd, and have their mutual Co- 
hefion deſtroy d; but that the Elements, or firſt Principles, of 
Bodies are abſolutely immutable, is confirm'd by the whole 
Frame of Nature, for fix thouſand Years paſt. 

For theſe moſt minute Elements of the ſolid Parts are either 
to be conſider d, whilſt, being lodg'd in the Fluids, they are car- 
ried through the Veſtels; but, in this State, their Diſorders, 
tho* known, would be only Diſorders of the Fluids: Or they 
are to be conſider d as united, and conſtituting a ſolid Part; 
and, in this Caſe, they are no longer Elements, but a Solid, 
compounded and made up of theſe. | 


* 


But in the ſmalleſt Fibre form'd by the Union of theſe 
Elements, the following highly ſimple Diſeaſes deſerve our 
careful Attention, fince they frequently occur ; and, tho? 

. overlook'd, or little adverted to, yet lay a Foundation for 
underſtanding the Nature and Cauſes of others, | 


+ The moſt ſimple Diſeaſes are not, therefore, to be ſought 
for in the Diſorders of the Elements, which perhaps will remain 
eternally in the Dark, but in the ſmalleſt Fibee, form'd by the 
Union and Conjunction of theſe ; for when only two Elements 
cohere with each other, their unnatural Coheſion is capable of 
producing a Diſeaſe ; for twill be ſufficiently evident from 
what follows, that either too ſtrong, or too weak, a Coheſion 
in the ſimple folid Fibres, and the Veſſels and Viſcera form'd 
of them, may 7 Birth to an infinite Number of Diſorders. 
But theſe Diſorders have been almoſt entirely overlook'd 
and neglected ; for the Methodics, to whom the Doctrine of 
Stricture and Relaxation is aſcrib'd, have not treated of theſe 
moſt ſimple Diſeaſes, fince, according to Celſus, in the Pre- 
face to his firſt Book, They thought it ſufficient to inquire 
into the common Nature of Diſeaſes, of which they eſta- 
<< bliſhed three Kinds j one ariſing from Stricture, another 
from Relaxation, and a third of a mix'd Nature; ſince the 
* Excretions of Patients were ſometimes too ſcanty, and at 
« other times too _— ; ſometimes, alſo, too ſmall in one 
« particular Part, they were too large in another. 


Diſeaſes of a Fibre from Lasity. 
The moſt minute and ſimple Fibre is faid to be weak, 
when the Union of its 3 — and their Tend- 


ency to Coheſion, are ſo ſmall, that the be ſeparated 
by that gentle Motion produc'd in a State of Health, or, at 
leaſt, by a Motion not much greater. | 


From 
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From whatever Cauſe the mutual Coheſion of the Elements, 
which conſtitute a Fibre, 2 tis no hard Taſk to con- 


ceive, that the Power or Force, by which they cobere, may be 
either a ted or diminiſh d. Veſſels, which are com- 
pos'd of Fibres, muſt be capable of yielding to the Impulſes of 
a Fluid, and of being diſtended, but not tuo much: The Co- 
hefion alſo of theſe Veſſels to remain without a Rupture: 
Hence a fix'd and determin'd of Coheſion is requiſite in 
our Fibres ; and either a DefeA or Exceſs in this 
produce a Diſcaſe. 
| Weakneſs of a Fibre can, therefore, only be defin'd in a 
relative Senſe : For ſome Weeks immediately after Conce- 
ption, the Rudiments of the Faetus become liquid when 
were ſuſtain'd by the Preſ- 
uid, would fall into a ſmall mucous 
Maſs, entirely void of and Form. During this State, 
fo ſmall a of the Fibres is requiſite, but a far ſtronger 
_— of Coheſion is neceſſary in the Fibres of Adults. 
ifferent of Coheſion are, alſo, requiſite in dif- 
ferent Parts of one and the ſame Perſon : Thus the Coheſion 
of the minuteſt Solids, which conftitute the ſoft Pulp of the 
audlitory Nerve, ſeem to be far leſs than the Coheſion of thoſe 
which conſtitute that hard Tendon which receives its Denomi- 
nation from Achilles - ; 
Hence a ſolid Fibre is ſaid to be too weak, when its Cohe- 
ſion is not ſo ſtrong as to ſuſtain that Motion, which, in 2 


State of Health, is requiſite for the due Performance of the 
animal Functions. 
Nor is this ſufficient ; for the Fibres ought to be 


F 
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— gy en a ſomewhat Force; for i 
— — — 82 
2 Motion of the Fluids thro* the Ve 


] 


in 

ealth, and no more, it would be immediately deſtro 

in conſequence of an increas'd Circulation, the Fl 

_ carried thro' the Veſſels with a greater Force. Now 

city of the Circulation is increas'd by the Ali teſt Cauſes, and 
ented, by human 


r 
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ſuch as can neither be foreſeen, nor prev 
city : Thus, upon the Hearing of a ſudden Noiſe, the 
tations of che Heart, and the Strokes of he Ns — 
ternaturally quick: ing, Coughing, Sneezing, 
conſid 7 accelaracs 2 of the Blood. 
In certain Diſeaſes it ſometimes how miſerable the 
Condition of the Patient is, whoſe ſolid Fibres are — 
2 are only capable of ſuſtaining an highly mild 
gentle Motion. | 
Thoſe who, having weak Lungs, ſpit Blood in conſequence 
of the Rupture of an Artery, live pretty comfortably, if they 
remain in a Statæ of Reſt, if, by ion, the ae 
of the Blood diſtending the Veſlels is leflen'd, and if 
no Aliments of a ſtimulating and irritating Nature : if 
they are ſeiz d with a violent Cough, cry aloud, or 2 
tated by the Workings of ſome tempeſtuous Paſſion, the 
Veſſels of the Lungs, in conſequence of the Impetus of the 
Blood carried thro* them, being enlarg d, are broken, and fo 
violent an Effuſion of Blood is often brought on, as ſuddenly 
to deftroy the Patient. nn 
This Debility or Weakneſs of the moſt ſimple and mi- 
nute Fibres is caus d, firſt, by an obſtructed Affimilation of 
the Aliments to the Nature of the ſound vital Juices, which 
zs owing to an exceſſive Loſs of the laudable Humours, and 
the Want of a due Action of the Solids upon the Liquids : 
Or the Aliments themſelves are of too tenacious a Nature 
to be 'd by the Powers inted for that Purpoſe. 
Secondly, this Weakneſs of the is caus'd by the too 
faint and languid Application of one Part to another, which 


ſuch a preternatural Diſtraction of them, as almoſt amounts 


to a Rupture. | | 
Tis moſt certain, that we conſiſt, and are made 
thoſe Parts, by which we are nouriſhed. But the 


ariſes from a too Motion of the Fluids, which _ is 
for the moſt uc'd * Defe& of muſcular ion. 
Thirdly, this Weakneſs of the Fibres may be produc'd by 


ule. 


are ſurpris'd to find no happy. Eſſects produc'd by them; but, 
in theſe Perſons, this affimilating Power, without which there 
can be no Nutrition; is wanti Galen, therefore, de 
tiene Vittus in Acutis, juſtly con thoſe Phyſicians, who 
do not advert to this in the ing Words : 
4 Tho' theſe Phyſicians aſſume the Name i 
«< they are in reality to all Method ¶ aebi us 


— 


Alincns or e re a eanſumptive Patients, they | 
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Nature of the ſound vital uices is owing to too t 
n great Lab 
crude Aliments beſore 


happens to the 
are converted into our Humour, 


is mix'd. with them: Thus, in Maſtication, the Saliva and 
T 1 Fauces, are mi 

*. the ic Juice is mixt dich 

from they are mixt with 


antity of the 
Toteltingg 


into the minute laQteal Veſſels, is diluted 5 . rag 


by Drop from the thoracic Duct into the ſubclavian 
orrent of 


Quantity of concocted Humours, is one of the AN, 

derable of this Affimilation, ſo neceſſary to Nutrition. 
This is — confirm'd by Experience ; fince in the 
Wounds have loft al- 


moſt robuſt and hardy Soldiers, 
moſt the Whole of their Blood, the Aliments, tho' devour'd 
with a keen Appetite, are not di and converted to 3 


laudable Blood; but the Patients become dropſical, and the 
whole Frame of their rouge” l Thus, — an inſup- 
portable Languor remains for a long time with Women, v 
in conſequence of Miſcarriages, have. loſt — * 
Blood: All other Evacuations, whether b » Urine, or 
Sweat, when exceflive, produce the ſame Eee. 

This Aſſimilation is, alſo, obſtruRed Wane of a d 
Action of the Solids upon the Fluids. When the Chyle j 
convey d to the Maſs of Blood, bas for ſame little time been 
ated upon by the pulmonary, and all the other Arteries of the 
Body, it partakes of the Nature of Milk, and approaches 
nearer to our Nature than crude Chyle ; and, after ſome time, 
it is converted into Serum, loſing its white Calour, as Lower 
obſerves. But all this while it is ſubjected to the Action of 
the Veſſels upon the Fluids, which is no more than that Effort 
IN repreſs the Fluids which diſtend them: 
| firmer, therefore, theſe Veſlels are, ided they are not 
too rigid for yielding to the Impulſes of the Fluids, the more 
— y they act, and, conſequently, the Aſſimilation of ths 
Aliments to the ſound and vital Juices is the ſooner and the 
OA wok and lng Girl, labouriog under a Chlorgfv, 

wW id Gir ing a „takes 
her Aliments, which, however, do not produce a laudable 
Blood, but only a kind of Milk, as it were. Hence het 
whole Body becomes pale, and, when a Vein was unſkilfully 
open'd in a Caſe of this Nature, I myſelf ſaw white Blood 
diſcharg d. If in Patients of this Kind the digeſtive Powers 
are ſomewhat ſtronger, the Aliments are proportionably more 
chang'd, but not totally perſected. In this Cafe, a yellowiſh 
or greeniſh Colour is produc'd ; for in theſe a due Laon of 
the Solids upon the Fluids is wanting, in c uence of which, 
the Patients are render d tumid, and full of Crudities ; but a 
laudable Nutrition is not, at the ſame time, carried on. 

But if, by means of chalybeate Preparations, and due Exer- 
ciſe, the Action of ſuch a Patient's Solids upon her Fluids 
ſhould be increas'd, her tumid Face ** to ſubſide, a roſy 

1 Colour adorns her Cheeks and Lips, and a due Vigour 
is reſtor'd to all the Parts of her Body. 

The Aliments themſelves may be of ſo tenacious a Nature, 
that they cannot be chang'd by the ſeveral Powers appointed 
for that P The due Mixture of a large Quantity of 
concocted Humours with a ſmall Quantity of crude Aliments, 
and the Action of the Solids upon the Fluids, are the two 


Cauſes concurring to transform and convert the crude Ali- 
ments into the of the human Body, But tho' theſe 
Actions are fo „ that, from ſo many and fo various 


powerful 
Aliments, they at laſt produce the human Blood, yet tis re- 
quiſite the Aliments themſelves ſhould be of ſuch a Nature as 
to be capable of being chang'd by the Powers appointed for 
that Purpoſe ; for, according to Galen, in his Commentaries 
on the Epidemies of Hippacrates, ** Concottion is a certain 
„ cn og oye rg on into the Subſtance 
4 egi] of the Perſon by whoſe Powers it-is concocted: 


the Part, of the Subſtance to be concocted 
_ 2 that a very ſmall Quantity of it remains half 


— 
ben, in 
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* ſoon diſtended, their Faces and othet Parts render ' d tumid, 
& and many of them deſtroy' d.“ In this Caſe, the ſtrong 
Glue of the Linſeed could not be converted into a laudable 


Nouriſhment. 
When Girls of a deprav'd Appetite eat Sand, Lime, Wool, 
and ſeveral other unaccountable Subſtances, they become weak 


and pale, The tenacious Nature, therefote, of the Aliments 
ought to be guy rtion'd to the affimilating Powers ; 
otherwiſe the Body is ſo far from being recruited, that it is 
rather oppreſs'd by them. When the common People ſtuff 
their Children with Gruels prepar'd of unfermented farinaceous 
Subſtances, or with Potatoes, the poor Infants have their Ab- 
domens render'd immenſely tumid, whilſt the other Parts of 


their Bodies decreaſe, | 

Hippocrates, well is'd of theſe things, in the eighth. 
Aphoriſm of his firſt ion, orders, that, when a Diſeaſe is 
at its Height, the Patient ſhould uſe highly light and fine Ali- 
ments; ſince Nature, being at this time opprefs'd with the 
Force of the Diſeaſe, is of courſe unfit for changing ſtrong 
Aliments : And from this Poſition he afterwards deduc'd man 
2 and falutary Rules with reſpect to the dietetic Part of 

edicine, 

In thoſe Diſeaſes in which the Circulation of the Fluids is 
languid, the Aliments are of no Service. Patients of this 
Claſs may be ſtuff'd till they become -tumid, oppreſs'd, or 
even almoſt ſuffocated, but they can never be duly nouriſh'd, 
as we obſerve in dropſical Perſons. 

A diminiſh'd Velocity in the Circulation of the Fluids is the 
principal Cauſe why there is not a due Application of the Ele- 
ments to the Fibre to be nouriſh d. 

The Source and Spring of the vital Motion ſeems to be 
lodg'd in the Heart. By this Motion driving the Blood out 
of the Ventricles of the Heart, all the Arteries are dilated, 
and, being afterwards contracted, by that means continue the 
Motion of the impel'd Blood. 

Among the various Cauſes 2 the Motion of the 
Heart, the principal is, perhaps, the Influx of the venous 
Blood into its Cavities; for long after Death, when the venous 
Blood is protruded to its Right Ventricle, the Motion of the 
Heart returns, as is certain from various Experiments. Now 
the Muſcles becoming turgid when they act, compreſs the 
adjacent Veins in ſuch a manner, as to accelerate the Motion 
of the venous Blood to the Heart ; which, being ſtimulated by 
this means, is more quickly contracted. Hence the Circula- 
tion of the Blood is render'd quicker. 

This is ſufficiently confirm'd by Experience; ſince there is 
a great Difference between the Strength of two Brothers ſprun 
from the ſame Parents: If one of them leads a ſtudious a 
ſedentary Life, whilſt the other accuſtoms himſelf to Hunting, 
Riding, and the more hardy Exerciſes z the former is weak, 
like a Girl, and enjoys but a frail State of Health ; whilſt the 
latter, by Exerciſe, acquires an almoſt Herculean Strength. 

When an Horſe daily accuſtom'd to Running, is ſuffer'd to 
Yeſt in the Stable, he ſoon becomes fat and plump; but at the 
ſame time he is render'd far weaker, and entirely unfit for his 
uſual Labours. Hippocrates, in the ſecond Book of his Trea- 
tiſe de Ratione Victus, informs us, that Eaſe moiſtens the 
Body, and renders it weaker, whereas Exerciſe dries and ren- 
ders it ſtronger. - 

Nothing more evinces the Impoſſibility of explaining the 
Nature of particular Bodies by mechanical Principles, than 
Coheſion, that ſurpriſing Property of Bodies: The Parts of 
Iron cohere with each other: This Iron is drawn out into fine 
Wire for ſome muſical Inſtruments : Upon twiſting about the 
Key, this Wire is render'd longer, and more ſlender, whilſt 
fewer of its Particles come into mutual Contact with each 
other. At laſt the Wire, when further drawn, breaks; and 
the Extremities of the Part, where the Rupture happens, tho” 
mutually apply'd to each other, will yet never again cohere : 
Hence Coheſion may be gradually fo diminiſh'd, as at laſt to 
become none at all; and about the Moment the Rupture: hap- 
pens, the Parts ſcarce cohere any longer; or, at leaſt if they 
do, *tis in: ſuch a manner, that the Rupture may be produced 
by the ſighteſt Accident. This holds equally true in the ſolid 
Fibres of our Bodies. | | 

When Criminals are rack'd, in order to extort a Confeffion, 
after they are ſuſpended, tis cuſtomary to fix to their great 
Toes Weights, which are gradually increas'd ; and they who 
have been rack'd in this manner, can ſcarce move their Mem- 
bers for ſome Days, ſince they are render d, as it were, para- 
lytic, by no other Cauſe than the Violence of the Diſtention. 

'Tis perhaps poſſible, that the Bladder may be ſo diſtended dy a 
too long Retention of the Urine, as totally to loſe the Power 
of contracting itſelf for the future. In t Women the 
Skin and Membrana Adipoſa are ſo diſt ed, as after Deli- 
very to remain flaccid corrugated during all their Lives. 


This Weakneſs of the Fibres produces an eaſy Diſtention 
and Rupture of the Veſſels compos'd and made up of them, 
| together with their too faint Action upon their contain'd 
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y to the Steam of tepid Water, than which nothing more effect- 


mon Air, all the Fluids of the human Body, thoſe of a pin- 


% L F 1 B : 
Fluids, Hence ariſe Tumors from the diſtending, and Pu- 
trefactioms from the ſtagnating or extravaſated, Thale, toge- 


ther with all the Train of Calamities ſubſequent to theſe two 
Misfortunes, - | | F 


This is ſufficiently obvious, if we ſuppoſe, that a perfectly 
ſound human Body ſhould ſuddenly have all its folid Fibres 
render'd too weak; for all our Veſlek confilt of Fibres mu- 
tually join'd and interwoven with each other: Hence the 
Strength of all the Veſſels depends upon the Strength - of the 
Fibres ; but the greater or ſmaller Capacity of each Veſſel is in 
a Ratio, compounded of the direct Ratio of the Impetus of 
the impel'd Fluid, and the inverſe ' Ratio of the Reſiſtance 
made by the Sides of the Veſſel. Since, therefore, when the 
Fibres conſtituting the Sides of the Veſſels are weaken'd, the 
— of theſe = muſt be y- it follows of courſe, 
that the Impetus of the impel'd Fluid remaining the ſame 
Veſſels muſt neceſſarily be diſtended. ar 


When, for Inſtance, any Part of the Body is long expos'd 


ually weakens the Part thus expos'd, it will ſoon after become 
tumid, and cedematous, 

| Whilſt the ſame Cauſe continues to weaken the Fibres, 
upon the Application of the ſmalleſt Force the Coheſion will 
be 45 and a Rupture produc'd ; of which we find many 
mournful Inſtances, ſince tender Men by coughing, ſinging, 
and 1+ mL Me have often had an Artery. 1n hate Lungs 
ruptur'd, 112 

The Weakneſs of the Fibres produces too faint an Action of 
the Veſſels upon their contain'd Fluids. When the Arteries 
are diſtended by an impel'd Fluid, „by the Energy of their 
conſtituent Fibres, repreſs this Fluid. Whilſt the Fibres endea- 
vour to leſſen the Cavity of the Veſſel compoſe, they 
compreſs and change the contain'd Fluids. Upon theſe two 
depend all the Functions of the Body. Thus, when the Strength 
of the Fibres is impair'd, tis ſafficiently: obvious, that the Veſ- 
ſels compos'd of theſe muſt act leſs powerfully upon their con- 
tain'd Fluids, | N 
Tumors from the diſtending Fluids muſt conſequently bo 
produc*d : This is confirm'd by Experience; for, when a ten- 
der Girl begins to be weaken'd by a 3 thoſe looſe Parts 
under the Eyelids, call'd by the antient Greeks v7&Tva and 
do.], begin forthwith to ſwell; then the whole Face 
appears ſomewhat turgid and white; and whilſt the Load of 
Humours to be moy*d daily increaſes, without a proportionable 
Increaſe of the moving Cauſe, ſhe begins to have almoſt all the 
Parts of her Body render'd tumid. Thus, alſo, in the Be- 
ginning of a leucophlegmatic Cacochymia, Men often rejoice, 
whilſt they falſly imagine, that they are in good Health, and 
becoming fat. When the Atmoſphere continues foggy for a 
confiderable Number of Days, our Bodies appear inflated, be- 
cauſe their external Parts are plac'd, as it were, in a continual 
Bath: Hence they are weaken'd by the diſtending Fluids. 

As to Putrefactions from the ſtagnated or extravaſated Flu- 
ids; ſo long as the Humours are by an equable Motion carried 
thro? the Veſſels, no Putrefaction ariſes in the Body, ſince 
every thing which begins to have a Tendency to Putrefaction, 
is eliminated through the uſual Emunctories of the Body: But 
when the weaken'd Solids cannot ſufficiently propel the diſtend- 
ing Fluids, a Stagnation enſues : And in the Heat of the com- 


guious Nature excepted, if left to themſelves, become putrid, 
except Milk, which is not poſſeſs d of all the Qualities of the 
Fluids of the human Body. This Accident muſt much more 
happen in our Bodies, the Heat of which is far greater than 
that of the common Air. The ſame holds true, when the 
Veſſels, in conſequence. of their exceſſive Tenderneſs, break, 
and diſcharge their Humours : Now if theſe Obſervations are 
apply'd to the various Parts of the human Body, it will ap- 
pear, that from this ſingle Cauſe an infinite Train of terrible 
Misfortunes may ariſe. | | 
When the too tender Lungs are not able to bear the Im- 
petus of the Blood propel'd from the Heart; their Veſſels be- 
ing ruptur'd, an Hæmoptoe is produc'd, and, by its means, 
an incurable Phthiſis is brought on. | | | 
When the weaken'd Veſſels of the Brain are either too much 
diſtended,” or, being ruptur'd, "diſcharge their Contents, all 
the Diſorders of the animal Functions, from the lighteſt Ver- 
tigo, to the moſt fatal Apoplexy, may be produc'd. This 
Doctrine holds true in all the other Viſcera: But let theſe Ob- 
ſervations ſuffice as proper Inſtances. NOD 50 


By rightly underſtanding what has been ſaid, preſent, fu- 
ture, and paſt Diſorders of the Fibres may be known, their 
| Fara prognoſticated, and proper Meaſures taken for their 


The Phyſician, who thoroughly underſtands what has been 
ſaid concerning the Nature of a too weak ſimple Fibre, con- 
cerning thoſe things which preceded this Weakneſs, the Phe- 


nomena 


nomena which diſcovet it, and the Effects it 2 ma 
eaſily determine, whether ſuch a Weakneſs of the Fibres 
preſent. This, in Medicine, is eall'd the diagnoſtic Sign, or 
evident Knowledge, of a preſent Diſeaſe, diftinguiſh'd from all 
others, and denotes the individual and ſpecific Nacues of the 
Diſeaſe. This diagnoſtic Sign is obtain'd, when we know, that 
ſuch phyſical Cauſes have preceded as have all along before 
been found to produce ſuch a Diſeaſe. Thus, for Inſtance, 
when I conſider the Caſe of a Man naturally weak, who has 
us'd aqueous Baths, drank tepid Liquors of the fame Nature, 
and indulg'd himſelf in Eaſe, I know that ſuch Cauſes as ren- 
der the Fibres weak have preceded : And this is the firſt Foun- 
dation of the Diagnoſtic, The other is, a Knowledge of the 
Diſeaſe in its Nature, and preſent Effects, which, if they are 
ſubjected to bur Senſes, are to be judg'd of by them. But 
the Nature of a latent Diſeaſe is diſcover'd, when the Effect 
uc'd by this Diſeaſe, as the Cauſe, are known. Hence the 
yſician, who knows the Effects produc'd by a Weakneſs of 
the Fibres, may diſcover whether ſuch a Weakneſs is preſent 
or not. 

To make a noſtic, imports no more than to know any 
thing before — — Hence it implies a Knowledge, in the 
Mind of a Phyſician, of a Diſeaſe which will certainly happen, 
tho' it does not yet exiſt, A future Diſeaſe is prognoſticated 
from a Knowledg of ſuch Cauſes, as, tho* they have not yet 
produc'd the Diſcaſe, will nevertheleſs do ſo, when they are 
either render'd more powerful in themſelves, or begin to ope- 
rate in Conjunction with others. Thus, for Inſtance, when 
a Phyſician knows, that any particular Man is diſpos'd to an 
Hemoptyſis, he will appriſe him, that ſuch a Diſorder is to be 
dreaded by him, tho” he never beſore labour d under it: He 
will order him carefully to abſtain from Aromatics, and the 
liberal Uſe of Wine, as alſo from Bawling and Singing; for 
the Prognoſtic is not founded on à Knowledge of the entire 
Cauſe of the Patient's Diſorder, fince in this Caſe the Diſeaſe 
would be preſent; but on a Knowledge of ſome phyſical 
Cauſe prediſpoſing, as a Part of a total Cauſe, to the Diſeaſe, 
and on the Phyſician's foreſeeing that another Cauſe will con- 
cur, which will render the former prediſpoſing Cauſe entire. 
When a Patient is ſeiz'd with a Pleuriſy, and the RT is 
defir'd to form a Prognoſtic, if he finds, that the Pleuriſy is 
not very violent, but is neither reſolv'd by Nature, nor the 
material Cauſe of the Diſorder remov'd by any critical Eva- 
cuation or Tranſlation, and that proper Medicines have not 
been us'd, then he will prognoſticate, that this Pleuriſy will 
come to a Suppuration. - 'This Prognoſtic did not depend upon 
the preſent Pleuriſy, but upon the Pleuriſy conſider d in Con- 
zun Ben with ſuch Cauſes as diſpoſe an Inflammation to a Sup- 
puration. 

Thus we evidently 2 what is meant by the Dia- 
gnoſtic, and what by the Prognoſtic. | 

If we have  obſerv'd thols Changes, which the Diſeaſe, 
known by its di „ has produc'd in a Body before 
found, we may, from theſe Changes ſeen in the Patient, con- 
clude, that the Diſeaſe was preſent ; and this is what is call'd 
erdprnois, or Recordatio. 

By attentively -adverting to what has been ſaid, the moſt 
proper Methods of Cure may, alſo, be diſcover'd : This is the 
great and important Intention of Medicine ; for to cure is to 
change the preſent phyſical Condition of the Body whence 
the Diſeaſe proceeds, that the Soundneſs of the injur'd Fun- 
ctions may be reſtor d, and Life preſerv'd. 

For, after the Diagnoſtic has aſcertain'd the Name of the 
Diſeaſe, its various Stages, the Part affected, and the peccant 
Matter in that Part, and after the Prognoſtic has demon- 
ſtrated what is to be hop'd or dreaded ; from all theſe we 
are to conclude what Meafures are to be taken: Theſe 
are call'd Indicata, or things indicated as = z and the 
Knowledge thus form'd in the Mind of the Phyſician is call'd 
Indication. 

We are always firſt to conſider, whether the Diſeaſe is to 
be left to Nature, or whether any Aſſiſtance is required from 
Art. The Patient is as yet alive, and many Effects as = 
not exiſting may be produc'd by Life ſtill remaining. If this 
Change produc'd by remaining Life is ſuch as has been cer- 
2 infallibly obſerv'd capable of ſo changing the Courſe 
of the Diſeaſe, that Health may return, nothing is to be done 
by the Phyſician, Thus, for Inſtance, when a pleutitic Pa- 
tient in the firſt of his Diſorder, in coughing, expectorates 
a mucous yellow Matter with bloody Strigments, by which all 
his Symptoms are alleviated, we know\from faithful Obſerva- 
tions made 2 Antients, that, if this Expectoration can be 
continued, Patient will be cur'd in) a few Days. Hence 
we are neither by Veneſection, nor Remedies, to diſturb 
the ſalutary Tendencies of Nature, but only exhibit ſoft De- 
coctions, in order to continue the Expectoration. But if, on 
the contrary, in a pleuritic Patient, we obſerve a violent Fe- 
ver, a burning Heat, a dry Cough, and Dryneſs of the 
Tongue, without any Signs indicating, that Nature is inclin'd 
us +5 eee „we then know, that if the Cauſes 
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acting in this Patient continue to act, either a mortal Gag 
—— will enſue, or, if the Nature of the Diſeaſe is mild, 
uppuration, which is always good, where the ſuppura 


Matter can be evacuated, t in this Caſe there is always 
great Danger, leſt the Pus form'd ſhould fall into the Cavity 
of the Thorax, and deſtroy the Patient by a fital Empyema. 
Hence we in this Caſe conclude; that the Diſorder is not to 
be left to Nature; but that, by the Affiſtande of Art, the 
Diſeaſe is, if poſſible, to be ſo charig'd; as to prevent a Sup- 
ration, or a Gangrene. Theſe Afiiſtances; or Means of 
elief, are diſcover'd from a Knowledge of the Natute of the 
Diſeaſe, and the preceding Cauſes. 


The Cure bf relax'd Fibtes is to be obtain'd, firſt, by 
Aliment which contains Abundance of nutritive Matter, and 


which is almoſt fo prepar'd already, as to be nearly in ſuch 4 
State as the e Jatoes are in a found and robuſt Body, 


Of this Kind, the principal ate Milk, Eggs; Fleſh-btoths, 
Decoctions of well-fermented Bread, auſtere Wines; 
which are to be taken often, but in ſmall tities. Se⸗ 
condly, by increaſing the Motion of the Solids and Fluids 


Fo rictions, Geſtations oh Horſeback, in a Chariot, ot 4 
po, Walking, Running, and other Exerciſes of the Body. 
Thirdly, by a gentle Compreffion of the Veſſels; and Re: 
preſſion of the Fluids. Fourthly, by acid and auſtere Me- 
dicines, or thoſe of the ſpirituous fermented Kind, pru- 
dently and ſparingly us d. Fifthly, by all thoſe Means which 
remove a too violent Diſtraction of the Fibres: 


Here 'tis ſuppos'd, that there is ho Fault in the whole Body; 
except only a Weakneſs of the Fibres; which is conſider d abſ- 
tractedly as a Diſeaſe, independent of all others. We cannot 
eaſily cure a preſent weak Fibre, ſo as to reſtore it to ſuch a 
Degree of Rigidity as is requiſite to Health : But to a Fibre to 
be aſterwards form'd according to the Laws of the animal 
Oeconomy, we can ſupply ſuch Elements as may, by the 
— of the vital Powers, produce a ſufficiently ; 

ibre. 

The firſt Cauſe of the preternatural Weakriefs of the Fibres 
mention'd, was an obſtructed Aſſimilation of the crude Ali- 
ments to the Nature of that concocted Liquor, which is the 
moſt ſubtile of all others, and carried through the moſt minute 
and capillary Veſſels. But, that the Fibres may become ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong; there muſt be 4 proper Matter apply'd and 
added to them: Now this Matter is that, which, having 
—äꝓÜ the ſeveral Actions of all the Viſcera and Veſſels, 
according to the Laws obſerv'd in a ſound Conſtitution, has 
acquir'd the higheſt PerfeQion of Elaboration, But finte the 
Fibres are ſuppos'd too weak, and ſince the Action of all the 
Veſſels upon their contain'd Fluids depends upon the due 
* of the Fibres ; all the Functions employ d in chang- 
ing the crude Aliments into our Nature, will be leſs effica- 
cious. Hence, in ſuch a Body, this Matter ſubſervient to Nu- 
trition can never be prepar'd by its proper Powers, For this 
Reaſon, Phyſicians are often ſurpris d to find, that the beſt 
Fleſhes eaten by ſuch a weak Patient do not nouriſh him ; but 
theſe Fleſhes are only the remote Matter from which the vital 
Functions prepare the Nouriſhment ; and, when theſe Fun- 
ctions are injur'd, the beſt Aliments are in vain exhibited. 

Whilſt the tender Embryo is lodg'd in the' Uterus of its 
Mother, the Humours prepar'd by the vital Powers of the 
latter nouriſh the former, ſince the tender Body of the Fœ- 
tus would not be able, from other Subſtances lefs aſſimilated to 
its Nature, to prepare its Nouriſhment. When tis born, 
the Milk conveys into its Habit the Humours prepar'd in its 
Mother's Body. Thus Medicine, imitating Nature, conveys, 
into ſuch Bodies, Nouriſhment prepared in the Body of 
a ſound Animal: Among the moſt conſiderable of which 


Are | 
Milk. Every Man is nouriſh'd by his own Milk, and; by 
the Force of the vital Principle, from it alone 1 all his 
y 


other Solids and Fluids : For in Men there is always Milk, as 
well as in Women, tho* they have never born Children, nor 
been Nurſes. In Miſcel. curioſ. Dec. 2. an. 5. we are told, 
that Milk was drawn from a of ſixty Years of Age, only 
by Suction ; and in Miſcel. curioſ. Dec. I. an. 3: we are in- 
form'd, that Milk was drawn from the Breaſt of a Woman, 
who was not pregnant : For the Chyle which has undergone 
the — 5 the Heart, — 4 and 3 is mix d 
with a umours, is ſeparated from ſurpri- 
Structure of the Breaſts, : 
ow, for theſe Purpoſes, the beſt of all others is human 
Milk, fince it is moſt adapted to our Natures ; for which Rea- 
ſon, *tis always to be prefer'd to the Milk of other Animals. 
This Milk ought to be furniſh'd by a ſound Woman, who 
uſes due Exerciſe, obſerves a laudable Regimen, and is in the 


Flower of her Age. Tis alſo beſt when the Breaſts are drawn 
four or five Hours after Eating ; for then the Chyle is chang'd 
into concocted Milk, and, having laid aſide the Nature of the 
Aliments, begins to aſſume that of the human Fluids ; for there 
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is 2 great Difference in Milk, r to the different Times 
at which it is drawn after the laſt Meal: That which is col- 
lected in the Breaſts, immediately after Eating or 2 
crude, and partakes much of the Nature of the Aliments taken: 
And that which is drawn twelve Hours after a Meal, is thin, 

ellowiſh, and of a ſomewhat urinous Smell, almoſt like the 

rum of Blood : Hence the Milk drawn in the middle Period, 
between theſe two times, is the beſt. 

We muſt here alſo obſerve, that all Animals, which uſe 
their Mothers Milk; draw it immediately from the Teats, fo 
that it is never expos'd to the Air, but is convey'd to the ten- 
der Animals, richly impregnated with all its fine and ſubtile 
Parts; for highly fubtile Spirits, elaborated by the laſt Concoc- 
tion in a ſound Body, ſeem to be lodg'd in Milk: This is 
evinc'd by the Concurrence of Nerves in thoſe Parts, 
where the Chyle and Milk are prepar'd, by the ſubtile Steam 
exhaling from warm Milk, newly drawn from Animals, and 
by the ſurpriſing Changes produc'd on Infants by Milk: Thus 
I ſaw an — who by ſucking the Breaſt of a Nurſe who 
was in a furious Paſſion, immediately became convullive, tho' 
before perfectly ſound in every reſpect. 

Phyſſcians in all Ages have endeavour'd to recruit Bodies 
ready to fall a Sacrifice to Weakneſs, by having the ſubtile Ex- 
halations ariſing from a ſound young Body, lying in the ſame 

, convey'd into them. Thus, in the firſt Chapter of the 
firſt Book of the Chronicles, we are inform'd, that the _ 
and ſuperannuated Body of the pious King David was che- 
riſh'd, by laying an healthy young Girl in Bed with him. 
When, therefore, the Milk is exhibited after it is become quite 
cold, or again render'd warm by the Fire, it is depriv'd of that 
_ Principle, which was more nece than all 

reſt. 

Hence Galen, in the twelfth Chapter of his fifth Book de 
Method, Medend. uſes theſe Words: The Antients order d 
«© a Nurſe to give the Breaſt to thoſe who labour'd under Con- 
& ſumptions ; and I myſelf approve of the Practice: 
<« alſo order'd, that the Patient ſhould frequently uſe this 
„% Milk, and that in ſuch a manner, as that it might not be 
„ cool'd by the circumambient Air. And, in the fixth 
Chapter of his ſeventh Book de Method. Medend. after having 
ſaid ſomething to the fame Purpoſe, he compares Milk to 
<< the genital Seed, which cannot long preſerve its Virtues 
* out of proper Veſſels, but ought either to be retain'd in 
© the Male, or ſpeedily lodg'd in the Female; and certainly 
« that Milk is beſt, which is immediately drawn from the 
% Nipples.” And afterwards, when ridiculing the Peeviſh- 
neſs of ſome Perſons, he adds, As 3 will nei- 
<« ther uſe this Milk, nor allow their Children to do ſo, let 
„ them, like Aﬀes, uſe Aſſes Milk.“ 

What has been ſaid relative to Milk, is confirm'd by a 
Number of Inſtances : Thus Capiuaccius informs us, that 

reſerv'd the only Heir of a noble Family, by ordering him to 
laid between two wholſome Nurſes, in the Flower of their 
Age, and to ſuck their Breaſts, Fore/tus, in the fourth Book 
of his Obſervations, informs us, that at Bononia a Certain 
Youth was ſeiz'd with a legitimate Maraſmus, but that by 
ſucking a beautiful y Nurſe, with whom he alſo lay in 
Bed, his decay'd and exhauſted Body was ſo recruited, that 
they were afraid, leſt, by an unſeaſonable V „ he ſhould 
loſe the Strength he had acquir'd by the Uſe of the Milk. 

The Defect of human Milk is beſt ſupplied by that of Aſſes, 
which is ſucceeded by that of Goats, which may again be 
ſupplied by that of Cows. | 

* Eggs, which, under a flender Shell, contain ſo many Mi- 
racles, and which, by the Obſervations of the immortal Mal- 
pigbi, have contributed ſo much to illuſtrate the Generation of 
Animals, are, alſo, proper for this End, 

The White of an Egg, in many reſpects agreeing with the 
Serum of the human Blood, contains in itſelf a Matter, 
which, by the Heat of Incubation, being 1 within 
twenty-one Days, makes the latent vital Stamen of the Chick 
grow to ſuch a Bulk ; for the Volk is not conſum'd, and 
only the White ſeems ſubſervient to the Nouriſhment of the 
Chick, whilſt it remains in the Egg · 

Hence we may juſtly affirm, that it contains an excellent 
Nouriſhment. Hippecrates, in the ſecond Book de Ratione 
Vidtus, informs us, that Eggs contain a Principle of a ſtrong, 
nutritive, and inflating Nature: Strong, becauſe it produces 
e ox generates the Animal; nutritive, becauſe it is the Milk 
« of the Chick ; and inflating, becauſe, from a very ſmall 
« Bulk, the Chick is enlarg'd to a conſiderable Sine. 

For this Reaſon, the Whites of Eggs are recommended 
for nouriſhing weak Perſons 3 but they are to be diluted with 
Water, in order to deſtroy their tenacious Quality ; and mode- 
rately ſeaſoned, leſt their Taſte ſhould prove dif ble. 
muſt be diluted only with tepid Water, or Milk and Water, 
in equal Proportions ; for, when nr with boili Water; 
>= boa coagulated into a ſciflile of very difficult Dige- 


order to remove their Tendency to Putre 
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The Whites of Eggs fall far ſhort of the Uſe of - Milk ; 
for, before the White of the Egg can nouriſh the Chick, it 
2 und the Action 7 its Tre and Viſcera ; whereas 
in Milk there are hi ubtile Juices, already prepar d 
the animal Fabric. * . ” 

Though the Yolk of an affords an excellent Nouriſh- 
ment, it, nevertheleſs, requires a firm Structure of the Viſcera ; 
for, as Harvey, after Ariſlotle, has, in his Zxercit. de Generat. 
Animal. juſtly obſerv'd, the Chick, ſome Days after its Ex- 
cluſion, uſes the Volk, ſhut up in its Abdomen, as Nouriſh- 
ment. - But the White is confum'd at the time the Chick 
is growing from an inviſible Molecule to its due Bulk. For 
this Reaſon, the White ſeems more eaſily convertible into 
Nouriſhment than the Yolk. _ | 

Galen, therefore, ſeems to have ſpoken of boil'd, and not 
of raw Eggs, when, for weak Perſons, he principally recom- 
mends the Yolks, becauſe the White is with Difficulty con- 
cocted [Vd yap gs as is ſufficiently obvious from 
the tenth Chapter of the firſt Book of his Methed, Medend. 
where he ſays the ſame thing of poach'd Eggs. 

Flaſb Broths, eſpecially if the Animals, whoſe Fleſh is us'd in 
preparing the Broth, have faſted for twenty-fours Hours before 
they were kill'd; for then all the crude Humours are, by the ani- 

Structure ſo chang'd as to aſſume a due Quality. The Fleſhes 
of kill'd Animals are highly ſucculent, becauſe, principally, the 
red Part of the Blood is only carried off, whilſt the other Juices 
remain in them, which, in boiling, being mix'd with Water, 
afford to weak Bodies a Matter already elaborated, and pre- 
par'd in the Body of a ſound Animal. But, in Boiling, the 
moſt ſubtile Parts fly off, which might be retain'd, if they were 
boil'd in Papin's Macking. Decoctions, however, prepar'd 
in this manner, have a ſaponaceous nauſeous Tafte ; ſince the 
Fat, always „ Fleſh, by the violent Action of the 
Fire and Water, whilſt the Veſſel is cloſe - ſtopt, is ſo attenu- 
ated as to be intimately mix d with the Water. Beſides, Broths 
. in this manner are too rich, and require to be diluted. 

ence, _ thing of a ſoluble Nature „ as much as 
le, to extracted from Fleſh, till only the muſcular 
ibres remain, by long boiling, in a long and well-ftopt com- 
mon Veſſel. hen of this Kind are thoroughly cold, 
a concreted Fat . mages | ſwims upon their Surface, which is 
carefully to be taken off, leſt, as it ſoon becomes rancid, it 
ſhould prove offenſive to a weak Stomach, | 

It is an unaccountable Error, to imagine that Broths, 
deſtin'd for theſe Purpoſes, are the better, the more rich they 
are; ſince, in conſequence of their inſurmountable Tenacity, 
they rather too much load a weak Stomach ; for which Rea+ 
ſon a moderate Dilution of them is neceſſary. 

But, that, by boiling Fleſhes in common Veſlels, a great 
deal of their moſt ſubtile Parts are loſt, is ſufficiently obvious, 
from the grateful and refreſhing Steam ariſing from the Veſſels 
in which they are boil'd, when not cloſe-cover'd. | 

It is highly probable, that all thoſe Animals are the fierceſt, 
which prey upon other live Animals: For of this we are cer- 
— that Dogs which fed upon raw Fleſh ate more bold than 
others, | 

For Broths prepar'd with this Intention, the Fleſh of Fowls 
is generally prefer'd, then Veal, then Mutton, and, laſt of all; 
Beef. If we except the ſubtile Steam which exhales in com- 
mon Boiling, the other nutritive Parts are lodg'd in the gela- 
tinous Portion which the inſpiſſated Broth affords. Now it is 
confirm'd * by Experience, that Veal has more of this gelati- 
nous Subſtance than Beef; and Mutton ftill ſomewhat mure 
than Veal ; the Fleſh of Chicken yields leſs of this gelatinous 
Subſtance, but that of old Fowls almoſt double the Quantity 
yielded by Veal. 

The beſt and moſt ſavoury Broths are prepar'd of a due Mix- 
ture of Veal, Mutton, Beef, and Fowls, efpecially if, after 
they are prepar'd, a little Lemon or hos. ng is added, in 


ion. 


Decottions of 2 Bread. Theſe are of ſingular 
Service among thoſe People, who, living in hot Countries, have 
lean and icted Bodies, in which, in acute Diſeaſes, every 


thing has a Tendency to the higheſt Putrefaction. It is nece(- 
ſary, that, by Fermentation, too glutinous Nature of the 
Grain ſhould he deſtroy'd, leſt it ſhould prove injurious. In 
this Caſe, Decoctions prepar'd from it, of the "Thickneſs of 
Whey, are of ſingular Service; but thoſe made ſo rich as to 
have the Conſiſtence of Cream, are leſs eaſily _— To 
Decoctions of this Kind, ful Aromatics, or a little Wine, 
may be added ; by which means they become more reſto- 
rative. 

But we muſt obſerve, that theſe Decoctions, prepar d 
from Bread, are only advant ſor this Reaſon, that 
they nearly reſemble the Chyle, in ſo far as it conſiſts of 
Aliments, but not as it conſiſts of « a Mixture of the 


other Humours of the human Body: Hence theſe Decoctions 
always partake of a Vegetable Nature. But, in order to 


Prepare 
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prepare the Fluids of an human Body from the Chyle, 
the Action of the Lungs, the other Viſcera and Veſſels, are 
requir'd : Hence in phthiſical Patients, and all others who have 


too weak the only Hopes of Recovery are placed in 
the Uſe of Milk: Decoctions of Bread, therefore, contain 
a Matter far more remote from the higheſt Perfection of Nou- 
riſhment than Milk does. 

Auftere Wines. In all Wines there is a highly ſurpriſing, 
dut, at the ſame time, a grateful Stimulus, by which they rou 
and- warm all the Parts of the Body. If a ſmall Quantity of 
this Liquor is drank by a Perſon not too much accuſtomed to it, 
all his Senſes become quick, his Members agile, and his Mind 
chearful. When the Philoſopher, exhauſted * Reſearches, 
or profound Meditations, takes his Glaſs of Wine, he is forth- 
with refreſh'd, and a new Vigour and Serenity are reſtor'd to 
his Mind. Grateful ſparkling Wines, fuch as 3 are 
poſſeſs d of this Quality, but their Effects do not laſt for any 
conſiderable time; whereas auſtere Wines 
firmly cohering ſpirituous Principle to the 
durable Action; and, at the ſame time, by their aſtringent 
Qualities, ſtrengthen the Fibres more ; for which Reaſon, they 
are, in this Caſe, preferable to the others. The beſt way of 
exhibiting them is to ſoak a Piece of Biſcuit in them, to be 
eaten every three Hours, By this means, the Virtues of the 
Wine will not be ſo ſoon loſt, and the flaccid Prime Viz will, 
as it were, be infpir'd with new Life ; for there is an uncom- 
mon Energy and Strength in Bread and Wine. Theſe auſtere 
Wines are, principally, Florence, rough French Wines, and 
black Greet Wines. 

Theſe remote Materials of Nouriſhment ought to be taken in 
ſmall Quantities. Faults, with reſpe& to this, are often com - 
mitted ; ſince, by endeavouring to reſtore theſe weak and 
and languid Bodies, People freq load and deftroy them, 
by too large a Quantity of Aliments : What Difficulty of 
Breathing is produced, when phthiſical Patients, by eating 
but a little more than enough, oppreſs the Lungs too much 
a freſh Quantity of Chyle ? It is wiſely order'd by Nature, 
that Infants ſhould take but ſmall Quantities of Milk at a time, 
though they have frequent recourſe to the Breaſt. Unleſs, 
therefore, this Rule be obſerv'd, all other Means, though in 
themſelves the moſt conducive to the End, will never be of 
any Service, 

Among the other Cauſes of too weak Fibres, we reckon'd 
too faint and languid an Application of the Parts to each other. 
This Cauſe is remov'd when the Solids act more powerfully 
upon their  contain'd Fluids: For, the Action and Re- 
— of the Solids and Fluids, all the Functions of the Body 
depend. Now this Action and Re-action are reftor'd 

By Friction, which is, as it were, an alternate - 
fion and Relaxation of the Parts of the Body, A gentle Fri- 
Qtion only compreſſes the Veins; whereas, by a r De- 

„ the Arteries are, alſo, By comp the 
Vas by Friction, the Motion of the viſcous Blood to the 
Heart is accelerated. Hence the Motion of the Heart is rous'd ; 
by which means, the Blood is, with er Velocity, propel'd 
through all the Veſſels. The vital Force may, therefore, be 
augmented to an » by means of Frictions, without 
the Exhibition of any Medicine internally ; for, by means of 
Frictions, a burning Fever may be excited in the cold dro- 
pſical Patient. In thoſe Bodies where almoſt all the chylopoi- 
etic Organs are ſo languid as not duly to perform their reſpe- 
tive Functions, Frictions with rough woolen Cloths over the 
whole Abdomen, when the Patient is faſting, have been found 
to produce —_— happy Effects. Hence the Antients had 
Frictions in ſo great Veneration, not only for the Preſervation 
of Health, but alſo the Cure of Diſeaſes. 

When a Horſe is left in the Stable without being curried, 
he, ina few » becomes good for nothing; whereas, when 
he is duly comb'd and bruſh'd, he remains agile and hardy for 
a' conſiderable Number of Years : For, as Columella, in the 
thirtieth Chapter of his ſixth Book de Re Ruftica, obſerves, 
„The Bodies of Cattle, as well as of Men, are to be daily 
<< rub'd z and it is often of more Advantage to curry them 
66 2 than to pamper them with Foods.“ 

Among the Antients there were Frictions of various Kinds, 
and ſubſervient to different Purpoſes. Hence Hippocrates, in 
his Treatiſe de Mad. Off. tells us, ** that Friction may re- 
ſolve, contract, incarn, and diminiſh ; ſince ſtrong Friction 
contracts, gentle Friction reſolves, much Friction dimini 
and moderate Friction condenſes.” Any Part is render 
more lax by being rub'd with ſoft oleous nces. 

Nothing is more beneficial in curing a Weakneſs of the 
Fibres, than Friftions with rough warm woolen Cloths, eſpe- 
— previouſly i with the Smoke of bu 

„ or Maſtich, that at the fame time this aromatic 
—_— may —_— d. Parts. But we are 
to y in thi g not uſe too ft 
— + Iſt ihr the ing Fluids in the 

ernatu diſtended be too copiouſly con- 
vey d wo the Lleart, and by that means overwhelm and ſuffo- 
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cate it f or the tender Vellels ſhould be broken by impru- 
dently increaſing the Motion of the Blood. | | 
Geflationz on e or Riding. The whole Time this 
Exerciſe is continued, the entire abdominal and thoracic Viſceraz 
being pendulous, are ſhak'd, and, as it were, gently rub'd upon 
each other ; the py Air, in the mean time, acts with a greater 
Impetus on the and all theſe Circumſtances concur to 
var"; A * * is * be obſerv'd, that a 
w on t not to ride with a full Stomach, but be- 
fore Dinner, or after Digeſtion is almoſt over ; for, when the 
Stomach is diſtended, Concuffions occaſion d by Riding 
5 pag ep 2 92 z Whereas, when the Prime 
iz are almoſt unloa empty, the remaining F 
by this Concuſſion, excellently — Ew 
Sydenham laid ſo great a Streſs on Riding, n 
couſd not only cure flight ov gan toes t an almoſt deſpe- 
rate Tabes, accompanied with n Sweats, and a violent 
Diarrhcea, by Riding alone; nor did he believe Mercury more 
effectual in the Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe, ot the Peruvian 
Bark in intermittent Fevers, than Riding was in a Phehifee, 
But he orders the Time and Degrees of Riding to 
— * fo as not ſuddenly, and all at once; to fa 
the Fatient by firong Riding ; and gives memorable and beauti- 
ful Inſtances of Cures produced by that means. Then he ſub- 
Joins, that tho“ Riding on Horſeback is principally beneficial to 


phthiſical Patients, yet Journeys undertaken in iots have 
often produced ſurpriſingly happy Effects. 

Hence thoſe who are ſo weak, that cannot ſit on a 
Horſe, may uſe a Chariot, till, becoming er, they are 
able to bear Riding, Geſtation, and rocking in Cradles, never 


Children, the weakeſt of human 


fail to prove beneficial to 
Creat 


quicker Digeſtion, are excited. But the Toffings of a.r 

and ſtormy Sea, ſometimes in the moſt robuſt _ 
cuſtomed to a Sea-faring Life, produce Vertigo's, Vomitings, 
tolerable Uneaſineſs, and ſometimes Deliquiums : By theſe 


means inveterate Diſorders have been known to be accident- 
ally cured ; but, in weak Conſtitutions, theſe violent Agita- 
tions and Commotions would be injurious. 

All theſe are principally beneficial to weak Perſons, be- 
cauſe, without much Fatigue, they enjoy the Benefit of Mo- 
tion ; but after, by theſe means, their Strength begins to re- 
turn, the Body is alſo to be ſtrengthened by muſcular Motion; 
which End is obtain'd b | 

IWalking, Running, tl Exerciſe ofthe Body : For unleſs Patients 
of this Kind uſe theſe, they grad relapſe into the ſame Diſ- 
order. Hence it is o often to be lamented in Practice, that 
ay Women, cured of a Chlprofis, delighting too much 

a ſedentary Life, and neglecting to ſtre their Bodies 
by Exerciſe, a few Weeks after become equally weak and pale, 
as they were before, They want to be nouriſh'd by Alimeats, 
and abſtain from Labour ; but by this means they never — 
rate a laudable Blood, but the languid and vapid Cacochym 
returns ; for, according to rates, in his Treatiſe de Ra- 
tione Vittus, ©* Aliments and have lite Intentions, 
„ tho” both concur to the Preſervation ealth : Labour 
« conſumes what is preſent in the Body ; whereas Meat and 
«« Drink reſtore and recover what is evacuated and exhauſted 
& from it.“ 
| How effectually muſcular Motion contributes to corroborate 
and ſtrengthen a weak Body, we have already obſerved. Weak 
Perſons are to begin with gentle and moderate Walking, which 
is to be gradually raiſed and augmented to Running, Thoſc 
Exerciſes are principally beneficial, which, at the ſame time 
they emplo ke Body, amuſe and divert the Mind ; ſuch as 
playing at Ball, Fencing, and others of a like Nature. Hence 
the ſagacious Antients propoſed Rewards for thoſe, who, in the 
Gymnaſtic Exerciſes, ſurpaſſed their Neighbours ; ow by this 
means, the Youth might be encouraged to firengthen and pre- 
pare their Bodies for all the Toils of War: And Hicronymus 
Mercurialis, in his Treatiſe de Arte Gymnaftica, informs us, 


that C who always had the Intereſt of the Perfians much 
* W, injoining, that his SLRs ſhould , 


at Heart, enacted a 
not 3 a Meal, unleſs they had previouſly uſed ſome 
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i rate, have ur 

„ preſſion of the Vellels, which 
ought never to be ſo great as entirely to deſtroy the Cavities of 
the Veſſels ; for, in this Caſe, the Principle of Life would be 
ſuffocated in the Part; but only to render them leſs than 

would have been without this Compreſſion ; for, by this means, 
the weak Veſſels are kept from preternaturally diſtended 
by their contain'd mow» 3d * * 
not depend ſimpl iſtendi uid, on its Excel 
above the Refitance of he Veſſel ; but the more a Fibre is 
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diſtracted, the weaker it becomes : For this Reaſon, every 
thing which prevents the Diſtraction of a Fibre, removes the 
weakening Cauſe. Now Bandages, or tight wearing Apparel, 


of any kind, by proving a kind of Prop or Buttreſs to the 
Veſſels, perform what the weaken'd Solids could not do ; that 
is, hinder the preternatural Dilatation of the Veſſels. | 
In the Cure of ſome Diſeaſes, more happy Effects are pro- 
Juced by this Method, than by any other whatever. Thus, 
for Inſtance, when that Species of y call'd Anafarca has 
render'd the Thighs and Legs tumid, and the whole Water is 
viſcharg'd, whether by Accident or Deſign, the Parts not onl 
remain pendulous and flaccid, but ſoon after become equally 
tumid, unleſs ſtrengthen'd and fu ported by proper 2 

In that Species of Dropſy d Aſcites, when the Waters 
are evacuated by a Perforation of 'the Abdomen, unleſs the 
1 and flaccid Belly is forthwith duly ſwath'd, a mortal 

ncope is either 3 on, or the Waters are again collected 
in the lax and pendulous Parts, and the Dropſy ſoon render d 
as formidable as before. 

When Fluids become ſtagnant, or, at leaſt, move very ſlowly 
in the too much dilated Veſſels of the „the Skin is often 
corroded, and Ulcers of a bad Kind produc'd, eſpecially if there 
is a ſcorbutic Taint in the Body, which often prove rebellious 
to the beſt Medicines : But theſe Misfortunes may. infallibly be 
7 by Bandage or Socks, ſo tight, as to hinder the 

luids from lodging in the dilated Veſſels. | 
- T remember to have perform'd a Cure on a young Girl of 
Diſtinction, whoſe nervous Syſtem was the moſt ſuſceptible of 
irregular Motions, of any I had ever ſeen. Upon hearing a 
ſhrill Noiſe, or having her Eyes expoſed to a ſparkli Light, 
ſhe forthwith became 3 and felt ſurpriſing Commo- 
tions, accompanied with a Senſe of tion in her Abdomen. 
Neither the ferulaceous Juices, nor Caſtor, which is generally 
ſo effectual in Caſes of this Nature, were of any Service to 
her. But when her Legs, Thighs, and whole Abdomen, as 
far up as her Breaſts, were duly ſwath'd, her Diſorder imme- 
diately remitted, and, by the Exhibition of proper Remedies, 
ſhe was perfectly recover'd. But, for ſome Months, ſhe pa- 
tiently and chearfully liv'd ſwath'd up like an Egyptian Mummy, 
becauſe ſhe found ſo uncommon Relief from that Practice. 

The Cure of a too weak, ſolid, ſimple Fibre, ſo far as it 
depends upon the Non naturals, and the Aſſiſtance of Surgery 
or Swathing, has been already deſcrib'd. It now remains, that 
we conſider and enumerate thoſe Remedies, which, being ex- 
hibited internally, and committed to the Force of Nature, in- 
duce ſuch a Change as is requiſite for the Reſtitution of Health. 


The Elements of the Fibres, united by too faint a Degree of 


Coheſion, produce the Diſeaſe ; ſuch Remedies are therefore 
requiſite, as, when apply'd to the Body, render this Coheſion 
ſtronger. And the Subſtances of this Kind are, | 

Acido-auftere Medicines, commonly call'd Aſtringents. All 
theſe, when apply'd to the Tongue, exert their Virtues in a 
ſufficiently ſenſible manner ; for they dry the whole Mouth, 
and conftri all the Mouths of the exhaling Veſſels. The 
Tongue, alſo, becomes, as it were, contracted, and ſhorter than 
before. Hence Galen, in the ſecond Chapter of his eighth 
Book de Method. Medend. informs us, That tis the peculiar 
% Province of the Taſte to diſtinguiſh aſtringent Subſtances ;*” 
for all the Medicines of this Claſs have this peculiar to them- 
ſelves, that when apply'd to any Part of the Body, they make 
the conſtituent Elements of the Fibres approach more nearly, 
and adhere more ſtrongly, to each other; and ſo powerful are 
they, that they produce the ſame Effect on the Parts of dead 
Animals ; for when, by a long Maceration, Tanners have 
freed the Skins of Animals from their adhering Fat, they are 
ſo ſoften'd as almoſt to fall in Pieces, but a due Strength is 
reſtor d to them by an Addition of auſtere Subſtances. This 
Pliny, in the 19th Chapter of his 13th Book, calls Coria per- 

ere ; where, talking of Pomgranates, he tells us, that their 
Bark is wig uf uſeful ad N ienda, for tanning Lea- 
ther. k Bark, which is m per, is at preſent uſed 
for this Purpoſe. 


The principal Vegetables, poſſeſs'd of this aſtringent Qua- 
lity, a mm path ro in Boerhbaave's AI ot 
Tha Fruit; Juice, Flower, and Bark of Acacia ; the Doſe of 
the inſpiſſated Juice is from four Grains to one Dram. The 
inſpiſſated Juice of Sloes, call'd Acacia Germanica, from fix 
Grains to a Dram and an half. The Juice of (Aceteſa) Sorrel, 


— Wild Tanſy. The Fruit and Juice of Barberries. 


-root. The Fruit, Bark, and Root, of Capers. The 
immature Fruit and Leaves of Cornelian Cherries. The Fruit 
and Leaves of the Cypreſs-tree, The Flowers, Fruit, and 
Sponge, of the Cynoshator, common Briar. The Fruit and 
Marmalade of Quinces. The Roots of Fem. Strawberries, 
The Bark of the Aſh-tree. The Flowers, Fruit, and Bark, 

of Pom tes. St. John's-wort, the whole Plant. The in- 
ſpiſſated Juice of Hypocyſtis, from one Dram to five Drams. 

The Leaves, Flowers, Seed, and Root, of the common Dock. 


The immature Fruit of the Medlar. All the Sorts of 8 


balans, from five Grains to two Prams. Myrtle- leaves. 
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cuation, weaken the Patient ſtill more and more. 


Leaves and Flowers of the Great Water-lily, Omphacium. 
Burnet. Purſlain. Sloes. Unripe Pears. Oak Leaves and 
Acorns, Cinquefoil, Rhubarb, from half a Dram to two 
Drams. The Leaves and Grains of Sumach. Roſe-flowers. 
The greater Houſleek. The Fruit of the Service-tree. Ta- 
marinds, from one to two Ounces ; the Pulp of them duly 
reſs d and cleans'd, from half an Ounce to two Ounces. The 
k of Tamariſk., Terra Faponica. Tormentil- root. From 
all which, Infuſions, Decoctions, Extracts, Pills, medicated 
Wines, and Remedies of various Forms, may be eaſily F 
par d. Thus, for Inſtance, an Infuſion may be — xt 
the following Manner : KEW. 


Take of Wild Tanſey, one Handful ; of Burnet, half an 
Handful ; and of Tormentil-root, half an Ounce : When 
they are cut ſmall, infuſe them for an Hour in a Pint and 
an half of boiling Water. The Doſe is one Ounce every 
three Hours throughout the Day. | 


For a Decoction: 


ake of the Flowers of the ſharp-pointed Dock, one Hand- 
ful; of the Flowers of red Roſes, four Ounces ; of 
Tamariſk-bark, two Ounces; of Sorrel-root, four 
Ounces; and of the bruiſed Seeds of the common Dock, 
two Drams : Boil for a Quarter of an Hour in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Chalybeate-water, for two Pints of the 
ſtrain'd Liquor, Doſe is an Ounce, three or four 
times a Day. | 
Or, 


Take of Sorrel, two Handfuls ; of Biſtort-root, half an 
Ounce ; and of Pomgranate-flowers, two Drams : When 
they are boil'd for a Quarter of an Hour in a ſufficient 
2 of Water for one Pint of the ftrain'd Liquor, 
mix with it one Ounce of the Syrup of Myrtles. The 


Uſe of this Preparation is the ſame with that of the 
former. 


For an Electuary: 


Take of the Marmalade of Quinces, one Ounce z of the 
Conſerve of red Roſes, half an Ounce ; of Pomgranate- 
flowers, one Dram ; and of the Syrup of Myrtles, a 
ſufficient Quantity for making an Electuary: The Doſe 
of which is one » three or four times a Day. | 


For an Extract ; 


Take of Sorrel, eight Handfuls ; of the Garden Dock, four 
Handfuls ; and of the Cinquefoil, fix Handfuls : Make 
theſe Ingredients ſufficiently clean, cut them ſmall, boil 
them in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, ſqueeze them 
ſtrongly by a Preſs into a large Veſſel, and let them eva- 
porate to the Thickneſs of an Extract; for a Doſe of 
which, from one to two Drams may be exhibited : Or 
add to the Extract a Quantity of dry*d Biſtort- root, ſuffi- 
cient for forming it into a Maſs for Pills, the Doſe of 
which is from four to fifteen Grains, 


For a medicated Wine: 


Take of the bruiſed Seeds of the ſooner Sorrel, ſix Drams ; 
of Pomgranate-flowers, five Drams; of the Root of 
Capers, two Ounces ; of the Bark of the Aſh-tree, ten 
Drams ; of the Leaves of Burnet, two Handfuls : When 
hex. ny cut and bruiſed, infuſe them in three Pints of 
au Freuch Claret : Of which an Ounce is to be taken 

| three or four times a Day. 


Or, 


Take of the Barks of Caper and Tamariſk-roots, each one 
Ounce ; of the Flowers and Stalk of St. John's-wort, 
two Ounces : Of theſe prepare a medicated Wine, with 
three Pints of auſtere Red-wine. | 


But, among the Aſtringents of the foffil Kind, the moſt 
valuable is Iron diſſolv d in fermented vegetable Acids; by the 
Uſe of which, theſe tumid, cold, and weak Bodies, are mira- 
culouſly reſtor d. By means of this Medicine, no Evacuation 
of the diſtending Fluid is made, but an additional Strength is 
procur d to the Veſſels; by which, being more contracted, 
they promote the Motion of the almoſt nt Humours ; 
whereas thoſe who attempt the Cure of theſe Diſorders by Eva- 


"They who uſe Medicines of this Kind, perceive a grateful 
Warmth ariſing over all their Bodies; the Swelling ſabſites, 
the pale Colour of the Lips and Cheeks is chang'd into a na- 
tural and grateful Red; the Torpor, and Difficulty of Breathing, 


the 
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the ſlighteſt Motions, are remoy'd ; their former | 
returns ; all the Functions are invigorated ; and a new Life is, 
as it were, reſtor d. The ſame Effet is alſo produc*d”by Iron 
diffolv*d in medicinal mineral Waters. | | 
By fpirituous fermented Liquers.' The Serum of Blood, ot 
ite of an Egg, are immedi coagulated by an Affu- 
fion of pure ; and the ſolid Parts of Animals become 
far more hard, and are ' contracted every Way, by being depo- 
ſited in Alcohol. Hence this Fluid is pollelled of a Power of 
ſhortening the ſolid Parts of Animals; but, at the fame time, it 
lates the Fluids; for which Reaſon Caution is re- 
quilite in the Uſe of fermented Spirits; 


imprudently uſed, they ma 7 2 
— by ſpies 0 Fluids, and — 
Thus, in the Hiff. de Þ Academ, dis Stiencer, 
are inform'd, that, upon diſſecting the Bod 
ſtrongly addicted to Drinking, the Spleen, 
and 


petriſied. All the Glands, in the mean time, both internal and 
external, had aſſum'd à Degree of Hardneſs, almoſt equa} to 
that of a Stone. Many other Obſeryations of the like kind 
occur in practical Writers. 

But theſe muſt be 'uſed prudently 
Medicines, when taken inwardly, 


ing the Solids. 
1706. we 
of a Woman 
+ Liver, 


on the Stomach and 


Inteſtines, and can never enter the Blood with their entire 


Virtues, otherwiſe they would prove injurious ; for this Reaſon 
they ought to be exhibited in ſmall Quantities, and at different 
Times, that, by this means, being diluted by our Humours, 
they may gradually enter the Maſs of Blood. If only a few 
Grains of the highly aſtringent Juice of the £gyptian Thorn 
are held in the Mouth, they contract Part of it, and ſo 
conſtrict all its exhaling and inhaling Veſſels, that the Mouth 
remains highly dry for half a Quarter of an Hour. Tf, there- 
fore, this Juice ſhould be apply'd immediately to the delicate 
Orifices of the lacteal Veſſels, it would, by conſtricting them, 
prevent its own Acceſs, But as all theſe Medicines a& firſt 


the Prime Vie. and cannot, till much diluted, enter the 


Mouths of the LaReals, and, as it were, by ſtealth, inſinuate 
themſelves into the Maſs of Blood; hence their Virtues muſt 
be much diminiſh'd, before they arrive at this laſt· mention d 
Fluid. Thus Galen, in the fourth Chapter of his ſecond 
Book de Method. Medend. cautions us, That for this 


juſtly 
«© Reaſon we _ kk. © conſider not ſo much the pre- 


ſent and i late Effect of any Medicine, whether exter- 

nal or internal, as the Effect it will produce when it reaches 

< the Part affected. | Con” | 

Aftringents, eſpecially thoſe of the more powerful Kind, im- 

prudently uſed, may, poo of — _ the Liquids, and 
r Ve 


by bracing up all the t ls which conſtitute the 
internal Surface of the Stomach and Inteſtines, produce moſt 
terrible Diſorders. . k 4 IMG * 


Hence Steel, diſſolv'd in the milder Acids, is preferr d to almoſt 
all other Aftringents ; becauſe it not only operates by its auſtere 
and aſtringent Quality, but by the Stimulus of its metallic 
Sulphur, which is highly friendly to Nature, ſurpriſingly rouſes 
the vital Principle. Mars. | 


| — all the Meant which remove a too violent Diftraftion. Diſ- 


= 


ion removes the Elements, of which the moſt minute 
Fibres are compoſed, from a mutual Contact: For this Reaſon 
it diſpoſes them to a Rupture, which is no-more than a Pri- 
vation of Coheſion. The State, next to a total Rupture, is 
the weakeſt Coheſion capable of being ſurmounted by the 
ſmalleſt additional Force. Every thing, therefore, which diſ- 
tracts, by leſſening the Coheſion, uces Weakneſs. When 
the String of any muſical Inſtrument is ſtretch d by 8 
increaſing this Weight gradually, the Diſtraction is augmented, 
till at laſt the String breaks. Immediately before the Rupture 
it coher d, but fo faintly, as to break by a very inconſiderable 
additional Weight. Perſon, therefore, who removes the 
Weights which diſtract the String, increaſes, by that very 
means, its Strength. ' 
This holds equally true in the Fibres of the human Body; 
for, when the diftradting Cauſes are leſſenꝰd, the Strength of the 
Fibres, by which they endeavour- to ſhorten themſelves, is 


_ almoſt wagon — proportionably increas'd. This is con- 


firm'd by what 
Perſon, by a ſcirrhous Tumor grad 
Oeſophagus ſo compreſs d, that, during the laſt Months of his 
miſerable Lite, he could only, with teſt Difficulty, 
ſwallow a few-Drops of Milk diluted with Water, ere fits 
Quantity of very thin Broth. Upon laying open his Body, I 
ſaw, that the Cavity of his Stomach did not exceed that of 
one of the ſmall Inteſtines; ſor; during a conſiderable Number 
of Months, it had not been at all di 3 for which Reaſon, 
its Fibres had gradually contracted it into ſo ſmall a Compaſs : 
for all the ſolid Parts of our Bodies are | poſſes*d* of this ſur- 
S that when they long remain in any determin'd 
n, they afterwards ſo firmly retain it, that they cannot by 
Force be removed from it. 
S Vor, II. 2 AA 
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ppens in ſeveral Diſeaſes. Thus, à certain 
inereaſi s , had his 
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„when they are 
Train of Misfor- 


„were found dry, ſcirrhous, and, in ſome meaſure, 


amd ſparingly ; for all theſe 
Ken 


ure now - and- 
y to bend the Joints, they rechain ever aſter immove- 
igaments; not being diſtended for ſeveral Weeks, 
ion in the. Joints, become rigid and hard. 


Species of Weak- 
ility, as alſo the impair'd Elaſticity, of 
it, as is obvious from what has 3 


_ nels, 
2 Fibre, depend upon 
_ already "laid z for Glas the moſt brittle of all Bodies, „ 
7 — Rules af . 17 out 3 Threads more —4 

5 minute t a Spider's Web; which cohere, 
_ and, by the ſmalleſt Force, are capable of bein Neige ins / 
ireQion without à Rupture. The Flexility of a 

. of i 

1 


ovary 
Body increaſes in ion to its Slendernefs, Sec 
. ad. Royale . yi «© > I. 

As for 'the Laxity of a Fibre, Fibres are faid to be too wenkg 
when, their 44 remaining entire, they cannot ſuſtain” 
that Impetus which muſt — * be made * animal 
Functions for the Preſervation of Health ;' or when, though 
able to bear the Efforts of the Functions in the moſt perſect 
State of Health, yet break, upon the Motion being a 
litle-increas'd, which muſt ſometimes unavoidably happen in 
the animal Oeconomy. But a preternatural Laxity of the 
Fibres is known to be preſent, when they indeed bear the Im- 

us of the vital Motion without having their Coheſion de- 
roy ld, but, — 1 much diſtracted by a ſmall Force, be- 
come longer than they ought to be. . 4 

A ſilken Thread, not able to bear a Weight fix'd to it 
without breaking, furniſhes us with a pretty adequate Iden of 
a too weak Fibre; and a Wire, made the Votet Lead, 
which, by having a Weight fix'd to it, is drawn out into a 
conſiderable Length before it breaks, gives us the Idea of a too 
lax Fibre. Upon a due Degree of Laxity depends — 

Hlerility. t all thoſe things may happen in the Body, 
which are daily obſerv'd to be perform'd by the various Moflons 
of the Humours, Veſſels. and Muſcles, the Elements of the 
ſolid Parts mult partly remain in their natural Coheſion, and 
partly be changed from it ; for which Reaſon they muſt nece{- 
ſarily be ca of Elongation. Thus, for T:ſtance, in order 
to the bending of the "Joints, their retaining Ligaments muſt 
neceſſarily be capable of Elongation. For this Reaſon, a cer- 
tain Degree of Laxity in the Fibres is requiſite to Health; but, 
if this Degree is enlarg'd, à Diſeaſe is produc'd : Which is, - 

An impair'd Elaſticity of the Fibres. "The Elaſticity of Fibres 
conſiſts in this, that they are capable of being extended, but 
again — to their former Length, when the extending Force 
is remov'd. N 

But the whole Force of Elafticity is only that Effort by which 
the minute Parts, which conſtitute the Fibre, mutually attract 
each other, whilſt, by the Elongation of their Surfaces, they 
become more diſtant from each other, their Cohefion in the 
mean time remaining; If, therefore, a Fibre is render'd weak 
by any Cauſe whatever, that is, if its Parts attract each other 
with a faint and — 2 Effort, its Elaſtieity muſt of courſe 


be neceſſarily impair d. 
, 1 Velſels of the human Body are chmpoſed of ſuch 


as are ſmaller, and theſe of others ſtill ſmaller z fo that Ana- 
tomiſts have as yet come to no End of their Diviſion. The 
larger Muſcles, in like manner, conſiſt of others which are 
lar File, by thr Aﬀfatee of Micnkopan pens « Conge- 
r Fm. icroſc | a Conge- 
rieo of finaller Fibeak, "+! x, 2 
The ſame is alſo obſerv'd in the Nerves, and other Parts of 
the Body, Hence all-the Parts of the Body ſeem to conſiſt of 
an infinite Number of ſmaller ſimilar Parts; and this wonder- 
ful Circumſtance was requiſite for the Flexility of the Parts ; 
and, from the Experiment before alleg'd, we may eaſily con- 
ceive, how Glaſs, the moſt brittle of all Bodies, may, by a ſim- 
ple Diviſion into the moſt "ſlender Filaments, be render'd in- 
credibly ductile; which made the ingenious R-aumur, in the 
Mem. de Þ Acad, le des Sciences, As. 1913. affirm, that he 
did not deſpair of ſeeing Webs woven of it. I myſelf ſaw a 
falſe Head of Hair — of Glaſs, drawn out into Wire fo 
n breaking, it was capable of being turn'd up 
into | : ; | 


Firm what has been ſaid, we may account for the 
following Phenomena z why aqueous and ious Ali- 
| ments; render the Files weal: 3 win!" they 23h * 
| " to Eaſe, and growing, 
rn 
- why the Fibres of ſuch as are of hot Conſtitu- 
| ſuch as uſe Exerciſe, are alſo firong ; and, laſtly, 


why Elaſticity is an inſeparable Concomitant of the Str 
of the For RP _ 


Ay 1 
. 
J 
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As fot aqueous and pinguious we are taught from 
Experience, that they weaken the Fibres ; for the hardeſt Parts 
Ed LIE CT I ring 
id Water : -kept orn es ſciſſile, 
— d to the Seam, _ of _— m_ Water ; as — 
bſerve in the f | artſhorn in 
5 1 Leung Wome, _ —4 = of * — 1 
iquors, become highly wea faccid, the ſecort 
55 * the Book de V/ —_ N, to 4 5 
if; a t a warm ors, are 
ſaid 2 Weakneſs of the Muſcles, Impotence of the 
« Nerves, Stupidity of the Mind, Hezmorrhages, and Deli- 


% quiums.” 

The Weaknefs of a Fibre conſiſts in the eafily- ſeparable Co- 
hefivn of its Parts. Now the Elements, or conſtituemt Parts, 
of Water cohere "I faintly with each othet : Hence, if two 
of more Particles of Water ſhould be interpos'd between the 
Elements of a Fibre, the Fibre would in all Probability be ren- 
der'd weaker by that means; but if only ſingle Particles of 

ater ſhould be lodg'd between the Elements of the Fibres, 
they will by that means be render'd much more rigid; for the 
Elements of Water, conlider'd abſtractedly and by themſelves, 
ſeem to be highly hard and immutable, and may ina ſurpriſing 
manger be form'd into Concretions with other Bodies, as we 
have ſhewn in the Beginning of this Article. Hence, perhaps, 
the Reaſon may be deduced, why the Parts of Anitnals become 


_ ſofter, T being wet with Water ; but, when dry'd again, aſ- 
a 


ſume a far greater Degree of Rigidity than they had before. 
that Water is capable of infinuating itſelf between the 

ments of Bodies, and removing them from their mutual 
Contact, is ſufficiently certain from the Experiments recorded 
in the Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, Au. 1714. where we are 


told, that Shreds of Paper wet with Water become longer by 


a ſixth Part than they were before. 


'Tis alſo confirm'd by many Experiments, that for the like 
Reaſon the ſolid Parts of Animals are foften'd by pinguious 
Subſtances, The moſt rigid Skins of Animals become ſoft, 
when impregnated with Oil. The Muſcles, in order to make 
them retain a due Degree of Flexility, are every-where enve- 
loped in olcous Coats; and, left the Ligaments ſhould become 
rigid, an attenuated medullary Oil is pour'd upon them ; and 
they become highly rigid, when, in exceſſive old Age, this Oil 
begins to be defective, On the contrary, as there is a Redun- 
dance of it in too fat Perſons, it renders their weaken'd Bodies 
highly lax and tumid. =» ; 

Perſons of coli Conſtitutions have weak Fibres, Cold, in- 
deed, abſolutely conſider'd, ſtrengthens the Fibres, by bringing 
their Elements inta a more immediate Contact with each other; 
but, in Perſons of cold Conſtitutions, the Circulation is lan- 
guid, the Blood too little compreſs'd, the crude Aliments not 
at all chang'd, and the minute Elements of the Fibres apply'd 
to each other by two ſmall a Force. - Hence their Cohelion is 
proportionably leſs. | 

Young Perſons have alſo weak Fibres. The human Embryo 
is originally a Molecule almoſt infinitely ſmall; and when it is 
graduall increas'd, ſo as to become obſervable by the Senſes, 
it would diſſolve away into a mucous Subſtance, unleſs it was 
ſuſtain'd by the equable Preſſure of a circumambient Fluid, A 
new-born Infant is ſoft, pulpous, and has all its Bones as yet 
flexible; as it adyances in Years, it becomes gradually firmer. 
Hence, the younger a Perſon is, the ſofter Parts of his 
Body are. For is Reaſon his Fibres, tho” ſufficiently firm for 
his youthful State, may yet be call'd weak, when compar'd 
with thoſe of Adults. This r Circum- 
ſtance was abſolutely neceſſary, that human Body which 
grows from ſo ſmall a Molecule to ſo large a Bulk, might be 
eaſily extended every Way, 

Such as indulge themſelves in Eaſe, have, alſe, weak Fibres. 
This is obvious from what has been already ſaid ; for when 
Girls are, by means of the ſalutaty Uſe of Steel, cur'd of a 
Chloroſis, but negleR to uſe proper Exerciſe, they ſoon relapſe 
into their former uor. Hippocrates order'd languiſhing 
dropſical Patients to uſe Exerciſe ; but, in acute Diſeaſes, he 
recommended a State of perfect Reſt ; becauſe, in theſe, the 
vital Force, too much augmented by the Fever, conſum'd the 
Fluids, and of courſe render'd the Solids dry. Hence, almoſt 
the whole Cure of acute Diſorders conſiſts in bringing on a 
9 to a Dropſy, that is, a greater Weakneſs. 

"rowing Perſons have alſo wea Fibres, For the Humours 
which fill the conic Veſlels, being carried from their Baſes to 
their Apices, always endeavour” to lengthen the Sides of their 
Veſſels, according to the Axes of their reſpective Cones, | So 
long as theſe Canals or Veſſels are capable of Elongation by this 
Impulſe, the Man grows. Hence a ſmall Degree of Coheſion 
is neceſſary to render them capable of yielding. Now, the 

r Perſons are, the faſter they grows becauſe, at this 
time, their Solids make little or no Reſiſtance ; for in nine 
Months time the human Fcetus grows from an inviſible Mole- 
eule, * an Infant weighing ſixteen, and, ſometimes, twenty 
Poun 
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In Youths, alſo, not arri d at their full Growth, we obſerve, 
that a Fever lengthens the Veſſels as yet capable of 
tion, ſo as to produce a ſenſible Increaſe of Stature. Such a 
faint Coheſion of the Fibres, as renders them capable of yield- 
ing, is, therefore, requiſite and neceſſary to what we call Growth. 

hen, therefore, Labour the Bodies of young Per- 
ſons are render'd firm and hard, a proportionable Stop is, by 
they put to on 22 before the due 2 For 
this very Reaſon, who train up Lap-dogs, whoſe Worth 
is, by the Ladies, eſtimated 2 to their Smallineſs, daily 
give them Brandy to render their Bodies firm and hard. 

Earthy and anſtere Subſtances,. alſo, flirengthen the Fibres. 
With reſpect to auſtere Subſtances, we have already obſerv'd, 
that they are experimentally found to be poſleſs'd of a Power of 
making the Elements of our Fibres approach more near to cach 
other. And as earthy Subſtances are of an abſorbent Nature, 
they attract all the Moiſture which approaches them, and are 
form'd into firm Concretions by it. — d Tobacco- 
pipe, when 50 0 to the Lips, adheres fo firmly to them, 
that it can ſcarcely be pulled away without hurting them. Since, 
therefore, aqueous Subſtances, as has — ſhewn, 
weaken the Fibres, thoſe Bodies, which abſorb Water, muſt 
* courſe. be reckon'd among the Subſtances which corroborate 


m. 

Perſons of hot Conflitutions have Fibres, Heat, 
externally apply'd to the Body, weakens all its Parts, makes 
the Elements of the Fibres recede from each other, and conſe- 
quently renders them proportionably weaker : yet, in Perſons of 
hot Conſtitutions, whoſe denſe and compact Fluids are briſkly 
carried thro” the Veſſels, the Force by which the Aliments are 
aſſimilated to the human Fluids, is always ſtrong, and the Ele- 
ments of the Fibres efficaciouſly apply'd to each other ; and 
7 theſe two Circumſtances depends the Strength of the 

ibres, 

There is a great Difference betwixt Heat excited by Fire, and 
that excited by a briſk Motion of the Body, 'The Man, who 
in the Winter-time baniſhes Cold by fitting near a Fire, is 
by that means render'd languid and weak ; whereas the P 
who endeavours to remove Cold by a briſk Motion of the Body, 
remains lively and agile. 


Perſons who uſe Sufficient Exerciſe, have, catetis paribus, 


Arge Fibres than ot 


is is ſufficiently evident from what has been aid ; for the 
Country-man, who earns his Bread by hard Labour, has all the 
Parts of his Body firm and robuſt ; he deſpiſes the Inclemencies 
of the Seaſons, and eaſily digeſts the ſtrongeſt Aliments ; where- 
as the Man who indulges himſelf in Eaſe and Luxury, is weak 
and miſerable, is highly ſenſible of the ſmalleſt Change of Air ; 
and by a thouſand delicate Diſhes, the ſhameful Inventions of 
Luxury, and not of genuine Hunger, can hardly excite his lan- 
FI ap eſſary Concomi he 8 
icity is a neceſſary tant of the Strength of the 
Fibres ; ſor thoſe Bodies are ſaid to b. te. ieh. ran 
diſtracted, return into as many Points of Contact as they were 
in before. Hence, a ſtrong Force is neceſſary to make the 
Parts mutually attract each other; and in this Fore conſiſts 
the Strength of the Fibres, as will be ſufficiently obvious from 
the following Example: Two Load-ſtones, when apply'd ta 
each other, cohere ; and if they are a little remov'd from each 
other, but fo as to remain within the Sphere of each other's At- 
traction, they are again united, Thus the elaſtic Parts of the 
Body, when remov'd' from each other, again mutually attract 
each other, and are reſtor'd to their former Cohefion, when 
the diſtracting Cauſe is removed. When any Part of a weak 
and leucophlegmatic Girl's Body is preſs'd with the Finger, it 
yields like a Piece of ſoft Paſte, and rifes lowly, and with Dif- 
ficulty ; whereas the Parts of a ſound and vigorous Man are ſo 
elaſtic, as to reſtore themſelves immediately. 

Thus we have deſcrib'd the moſt ſimple Fibre, laid down 
a Method for diſcovering its Nature, enumerated the Cauſes 
which concur to 22 it, ſpecify'd the ſeveral Accidents to 
which it is ſubje&, directed how to form juſt Prognoſtics with 
reſpect to its Diſorders ; how, from the known Hiſtory of 
the Diſeaſe, deſcrib'd by its Signs, we may form a proper Indi- 
cation, which teaches in what manner, and by what Medi- 
cines the Phyſician ought to attempt the Cure; and from the 
Whole deduced ſome general Corollaries. 

The Weakneſs, however, of the ſimple ſolid Fibres is 
rarely unattended with other Misfortunes ; but it was neceſſary 
to conſider them in this abſtracted Light, that their Nature 
might be the more clearly underſtood ; for this Reaſon 'we 
have gone upon the Suppoltion of a Man perfeRly ſound, who 
next Moment had his Fibres render'd too weak by any Cauſe 
whatever. | 

Too GREAT RiGipiTY OF AN ANIMAL Fier. 

_ The too great Rigidity of a Fibre is ſuch an Union of 

its Elements, or moſt minute Parts, as makes them cohere 

in ſuch a manner as not to yield to that Aion of the Flu- 
ids, which, in order to the Preſervation of Health, ought 


Life 


to overcome this Reſiſtance. | 
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Life and Health depend on this, that the Fibres of all the . 


teries are ſo flexiſe, that they may, b 


the Blood imper d by 
muſcular Force of the Heart, be di ded to. fuch a degree 
this impel'd Blood ; for, when the 


2 


to be capable of receivi 


Heart is in its Diaſtole, Arteries and Veins are full ; other- 
wile there would not be a continued P of the Blood. 
The Moment after, the Heart in its 8 the Blood 


into the Arteries, which are already full, and through them into 
theVeins, which are alſo full: Hence, if theſe numerous Veſſels 
ſhould forcibly reſiſt their Dilatation, ſince the Blood is not 
capable of great Compreſſion, the Heart could not be emptied, 
and Life would be d: Hence the Fibres conſtituting 
theſe Veſſels muſt be poſleſs'd of ſuch a Degree of Laxity as 
to, render them le of yielding to the diſtending Blood 
expel'd from the Heart into the Veſſels before full: "The 
more rigid, therefore, theſe Fibres become, the ſtronger Re- 
ſiſtance they make. 
Hlence, as we cannot abſolutely define a too weak Fibre, fo 
neither can we poſitively aſcertain when a Fibre is too rigid, 
but muſt conſider it with relation to various Age. Thus, t 
the little Heart of the tender Embryo may be ſufficient for 
dilating the Veſſels, by propelling the Blood, ſo ſmall a degree 
of Coheſion is neceſſary, that the ſolid Parts, upon being 
touch'd, diſſolve into a kind of Mucus. 


The Rigidity of the Fibres is produc'd by thoſe Cauſes 
| which the Cure of a weak Fibre requires, if they are intenſe, 


We have already given the Hi of too weak a Fibre, 
becauſe the Cure t gives us ſome Inſight into the Cauſes 
of too rigid a Fibre: But, inſtead of n has 
been ſaid concerning the Cure of too weak a Fibre, we ſhall 
only illuſtrate the Matter by one Example : Moderate Labour, 
then, ſtrengthens the Body; exceſſive Labour dries it, and 
renders all its Parts rigid. As the Country- people are, from 
their Infancy, oblig'd to uſe hard Labour, they are ſometimes, 
about the fortieth Year of their Age, ſo rigid, and their Hu- 
mours ſo much exhauſted, that their ſtooping Bodies become 
the true Picture of Death, till at laſt they are cut off by a 
Maraſmus, like that which is the Effect of Age. 


When a Rigidity of the Fibres is produc'd, it renders the 
Veſſels compos'd of theſe Fibres leſs flexible, more narrow, 
ſhorter, capable of reſiſting the Motion of the Fluids too 
ſtrongly ; and, alſo, is attended with all the Conſequences 
ariſing from theſe Circumſtances. 


The Veſſels of the human Body always reſiſt their Diſten- 
tion : Hence their Capacity depends upon the Exceſs of the 
diſtending Force above their contractile Power. When, there- 
fore, this contractile Power of the CIR, is increas'd, the 
diſtending Force remaining the ſame, the Veſſels muſt of courſe 
be more contracted, or be render d more narrow. The 
Degree of this Diſorder is, when the Veſſcls do not at all 

icld to the diſtending Fluids: Hence the Circulation of the 
Blood is forthwith ſtopt, and that calm and gentle Death, 
which ſometimes happens in exceſſive old Age, is produc'd, 
when all the Veſſels, becoming rigid, reſiſt the impel'd Fluids. 
When by any Cauſe the Fluids are diminiſh'd, the natural 
Strength of the Veſſels ſo contracts them, that they remain 
full, but at the ſame time leſs diſtended than they were 


In an acute continual Fever a Man may, in a Fortnight's 
time, loſe half of his Weight, the Veſſels, in the mean time, 
being gradually contracted, in proportion as his Fluids are dimi- 
niſh'd. This is ſufficiently obvious ; for all Animals, in which 
the Strength of the Fibres is increas'd, have Veſſels more con- 
trated than other Animals, whoſe Fibres are weaker. 

An Horſe full-fed, and in a State of Reſt in the Stable, 
becomes fat by this means 3 but when his Exerciſe is gradually 
increas d, till at lat he is daily accuſtom'd to the hardeſt Fa- 
tigue, he perhaps loſes a third Part of his Weight, but at the 
ſame time is render d more hardy, and fit for Labour; by 
which the Fibres of his Veſſels are ſo conſolidated, that he wi 
not — become ſo ſoon fat, when he enjoys Eaſe, and 
is well-fed. 

The Ri dg of the Fibres renders them ſhorter. The Im- 


petus of the Fluids impel'd the conical Canals, endea- 
vours their Elongation : Hence Fibres are lengthen'd, fo 
long as their Coheſion admits of it, This is ſufficiently 


evinc'd, by the remarkable Growth of young Perſons after any 
acute Diſcaſe, When a great Toe was cut off by one Stroke 
of a Chiſel, I remember to have ſcen two Arteries to ftart 
forth from the even Surface of the wounded Part to the 

of a geometrical Line [the twelfth Part of an Inch]; ſo much 
were theſe Veſſels lengthen'd by the Impetus of the Blood, 
- notwithſtanding their Diſtance from the Heart. When the 
Fibpes become too rigid, they are incapable of Elongation, and 

x * 


Arteries, and thi 
t a Rigidity s 
a 
Veſiels to the Flu 
er 
on a due Circulation of the Humours thro* 
the Veſſeb, a Cauſe, apparently fo | 
duce i hho TRE lm. ample, mon 


The Diagnoſtic, which informs us whether a Rigidity of 
Fibres is preſent, may be eaſily diſcover'd Nr. ut, 1 
emaciated, has his Mouth and Jaws dry, his Skin 
his Joints leſs flexible than they ought to be, and if theſe ym- 
peoms remain, notwithſtanding the Uſe of ſuch Things as ten- 
der the Body moiſt and plump, we conclude that the Solids 
are too firm, that they prevail over the Liquids, and diffipate 
them too ſoon. Perſons in this State are highly emaciated, 
and voracious, digeſt their Aliments too ſoon, and have their 
Juices diffipated. | | 
Now, if we know, that cither fuch Aliments or Medicines 
as are employ'd for the Cure of too great a Weakneſs of the 
2 w_ 3 too plentifully us d, we prognoſticate a fu- 
re Rigidity. | | 
Various and ſurpriſing Diſorders are produc'd, according as 
this Rigidity is either univerſal, or confin'd to ſome particular 
Part ; for anatomical Obſervations have ſufficiently evinc'd 
that all the known Veſſels of the human Body are capable of 
era. — rigid, 3 by Cauſes of ſuch a 
tent Nature as not to iſcover'd iligery 
Referces | y our moſt diligent 
us ſometimes a Finger, and ſometimes a whole Ar 
gradually decreaſes, and becomes parch'd ; for if the Refit. 
ance of the Veſſels is, by any Cauſe whatever augmented, their 
Extenſion will be propor ene diminiſh'd : Hence a flow 
{mus enſues, I myſelf ſaw a Woman under forty Years 
of Age, who, without any perceptible Fault in her Body, 
without any Signs of an internal Suppuration, and without 
Increaſe of any ſenſible Evacuation, in two Years time by a 
flow Maraſmus had ber Fluids ſo exhauſted, that her ſqualid 
bday Skin ny —_y her Bones. Perhaps Diſorders of 
is kind are what the Antients call'd s rb. | 
brought on by a Diſeaſe. Wu 
e accurate Sartorini, in the third Chapter of his ana to- 
mical Obſervations, informs us, that whilſt he was diſſecting 
the Body of a Man, whoſe Right Eye had, long before h 
Death, been afflicted with a legitimate Amauro/is, he found 
the optic Nerve of the ſame Side preternaturally ſmall and 
dark-colour'd, In this Caſe a too great Rigidity ſeems to 
have been produc'd in the Right optic Nerve by à latent 
Cauſe, A = Mage. of 1. produced, when 4 
reternatural Rigidity happens in any of the other 
— or the Vi =» , mw 
ence the Means of removi a too great Rigidity of the 
Fibres are diſcover d. Ss in 


This Diſorder then is remov'd, firſt, by Aliments and 
Drink of a mild and aqueous Nature, ef y Whey, the 
ſofteſt Pot-herbs, diluted, farinaceous, and unfermen:e 
A e Nah, 5 u Aas 

r, together wi ti . irdly, by un 
Aqueous Remedies, exhibited internally, or wply'd exter- 
W 


Aliments and Drink of an aqueous Nature. We call 

was Drink, either Water itſelf, or any other Liquor in 

which Water We call Aliments, ſuch 

2s have Water for their moſt conſiderable Ingredient, ſuch as 
Gruels, Broths, and others of a like Nature. All theſe 


. tiry of Water to the internal Parts of the Body. 
e ions al 


the Parts ; for Water, eſpecially when tepid, is poſſen d of a 
Power of lofiening the Parts of , 

Horns, Hoofs, even Bones, may be zender'd ſoſt by 
warm Water. p 


Henee we obſerve, that the Inhabitants of the hotteſt Cli- 
mates, who have their Bodies highly conſtricted, are princi- 
pally fond of Water, and aqueous Subſtances, © Lis not to be 
wonder'd at, that Whey is here commended, ſince the Uſe of 

k was before order'd for corroborating too weak Fibres: 

or, in Whey, the ſubtile, ſpirituous, and caſeous Parts are 
wanting, and the aqueous Part only remains, which is richly 
impregnated with the diſſolving 7 of the Graſs. For 
theſe Purpoſes, the beſt is Whey of Butter-milk, ftript of all 
its pinguious Principles, and ſomewhat ſour : Hence this Li- 
quor is highly-uſeful in all acute Diſeaſes, To this Claſs belong 

the Juices of perfectly ripe Summer-fruits, 
De ſofteſt Pot-herbs. All theſe are enumerated in the 
Materies Medica, of Botrhaave ; and there is neither any great 
Taſte. nor Smell in any of them; but they yield an aqueous 
and highly emollient kind of Mucilage, Broths prepar'd 
{om theſe are highly beneficial to Perſons of this atrabiliarious 

R 

The Pot-herbs mention'd by Boerhaave are theſe ; 

.Orache, Potatoes, Beets, Borrage, red; Cabbage, Earth- 
nuts, Chervil ; all the Kinds of Succory, Artichokes, Cucum- 
bers, Dandelion, Endive ; almoſt all Sorts of Lettuces, Parſ- 
nip, Purſlain, Turneps ; the Roots of Skirrets, the Roots of 
We Spinage, the Roots of Goats-beard, ſmall Va- 

erian, 
_  Boerhaave, in his Materies Medica, ſpecifies the ſubſequent 
ſoft, aqueous Subſtances, which he recommends as proper in 
the Caſe before us: 

Thin Decoctions of Bread, the Juices of ripe Summer- 
Fruits, either crude, or boil'd with a little Water, and ſweet- 
en'd with Sugar ; the Juice of Oranges, the Juice of Elder- 
berries ; all the Kinds of ſweet Cherries, ſweet Citrons full- 
ripe, dc Garden-gourds, Figs, Strawberries, 
ripe Pomegranates, Jujubs, ſweet Lemons, Apricots, Melons, 
Xlulberries, Peaches, Apples poſſeſs'd of a Sweetneſs together 
with a kind of Acidity, ja and, black 
Currants, Raſpberries. 

From theſe many Sorts of agreeable Aliments may be pre- 
par'd by boiling, roaſting, and other ways of Management. 

A Becoction of Oats alone, drank daily in large Quan- 
tities, ſo impairs the ſtrongeſt Man, as to render him en- 
tirely weak and languid. Country-people, alſo, have a Pra- 
ice of rendering Swine lax and fat, only by Meal mixt with 
Water or Whey. 

Many of the common People, who lead a ſedentary Life, 
uſe no violent Exerciſe, and live conſtantly on theſe farina 
ecous Subſtances, have always highly lax Bodies. | 

Farinaceous Vegetables are theſe ; 

Sweet Almonds, Oats, Buck-wheat, Barley, Mays, Mil- 
let, Rice, Panic, Piſtachios, Wheat, Rye, Speltwheat. 

* de all theſe, Decoctions, Cremors, and Panadas, may 
made. 

Diluted farinaceous Liquors. When Water is drank by 
Perſons of conſtricted Bodies, in which the Humours are 
always compact and denſe, it does not remain long in the Body, 
but is forthwith diſſipated. Tis often to be lamented in acute 
Diſeaſes, that the Water drank by the Patient is forthwith 
carried off, either by Urine or Sweats. But the farinaceous 
Subſtances mention'd in Boerhaave's Materia Medica as pro- 

r for this Purpoſe, when mixt with the Water, render it 
omewhat more viſcid; by which means it is retain'd, and not 
ſo ſoon expel'd from the Body. This ſeems to be the Reaſon 
why Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Ratione Viftus in Acutis, 
condemns the drinking of Water in acute Diſorders, whilſt, in 
the ſame Book, he ſo warmly recommends the Uſe of Ptiſan. 
All theſe farinaceous Subſtances procure a kind of Viſcidity to 
the Water, and, by their latent Oil, which is capable of being 
mixt with Water, and which may be expreſs'd from them, 
ſoften all the Parts of the Body. | | 

Unfermented Liquors. The ſame is true with reſpect to the 
Juices of the Summer-fruits ; for ſpirituous fermented Liquors 
were juſtly claſs'd among the Remedies for a Weakneſs of 
the Fibres ; for, by means of Fermentation, from all theſe 
are produc'd thoſe ſpirituous Liquors, which, when reduc'd to 
their higheſt Perfection, like a Fire, as it were, parch all 
the Solids of the Body, and condenſe the Blood into irreſo- 
luble Maſſes, 

By Reft. Muſcular Motion is a principal Remedy in the 
Cure of too great a Weakneſs of the Fibres, tis not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, if Reſt ſhould produce the contrary ct. 
Thoſe who fatten Animals, keep them, as much as pollible, 
from Motion, and feed them plentifully. Hence in acute Diſ- 
eaſes, where all the Parts are render d hight dry, the antient 
Phyſicians order'd as much Reſt as poſſible, eſpecially in a 
ſomewhat cool and moiſt Air ; for a cold and dry Air corro- 


weet Plums, red, white, 


borates the Fibres. * 


But nothing more -relaxes the Body, than the Warmth of 
e Bed, eſpecially when the Patient indulges himſelf in 
; for in this Caſe" the Patient is, as it were, in a Bath, 


2 - & — 
* 


conſiſting of the Exhalations ariſing from his own Body: For 
this Reaſon, all Animals are ſomewhat larger after Sleep, than 
ey were before, Hence Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book de 

ione Viltus, affirms, that long Sleeps, by the Heat they 
produce, colliquate the Fleſh, relax the Body, and render 
„ it weaker,” _ | | | * 

And, in his Treatiſe de Afectionibus, he uſes theſe Words: 

In Diſorders where Dryneſ is beneficial, tis highly con- 
% ducive to ſleep as little as poſſible : But in ſuch as require 
« Humidity, the Patients ,ought neither to want Aliments, 
„ nor Drink, nor to labour » but to ſleep as much as 
«* they have a mind. 44 | 

As for aqueous internal and external Remedies ; the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe, and that which is the Baſis of all the 
others, is Water, which, when warm, and riſing in St 
is capable of ſoftening the hardeſt Parts of Animals to ſuch a 
Degree as almoſt to Ailolve them. In acute Diſeaſes, where 
the Skin is often parch'd and dry, in conſequence of a total 
Conſtriction of the exhalin Velleh, the Attempts to provoke 
Sweats by the hotteſt Medicines are fruitleſs and unſucceſsful: 
Whereas, when the naked Body is 2 pb to the Steams of 
tepid Water, the Mouths of the Veſlels are relax'd, the Skin 
becomes moiſt, and ſoon after profuſe Sweats appear. And, be- 
cauſe in theſe Diſeaſes the internal Parts are * the Skin, 
Clyſters of a like Nature are to be injected, oy; aqueous De- 
coctions prepar d with farinaceous Subſtances to be exhibited, in 
order to ſoften the internal Parts. And 2 the lon 

y 


continued Uſe of theſe aqueous Subſtances, the is weak- 
ened, the oppoſite Diſorder, that is, a Dropſy, is often in- 
duced, - r 3 | 

All theſe aqueous Remedies ought to be us'd tepid ; becauſe 
cold Subſtances condenſe and corroborate the Fibres, and too 
hot Subſtances coagulate the Blood, and burn the Solids to a 

renous Cruſt, 

All the Medicines of this Kind ought to be without Salt,; 
becauſe Salt indurates all the Parts of the Body, as is obvious 
from ſalted Fleſh, The Medicines of this Kind afford a very 
ſingular Relief. 

As for mild oleous Remedies ; it is certain, that the Skins of 
Animals become flaccid and pliant, when wet with Water, 
but are more rigid when dry'd, than they were before ; but 
when they are impregnated with Oil, they remain ſoft for a 
long time, becauſe Oil is of an adheſive Nature, and not 
ſoon diſſipated. When the Fibres of the Inteſtines are ſo ſpaſ- 
modically conſtricted, as to excite the moſt violent Pains, by 
drinking a large Quantity of the ſofteſt Oils, and injecting 
Clyſters of the ſame, the Striture is remov*'d, and the inteſti- 
nal Fibres are relax'd. 

In acute Diſeaſes attended with an exceſſive Dryneſs, and 
when too great a Strength of the Solids is produced by the 
Diſeaſe ; or -when the Patient has often been in ſuch a State 
before ; thoſe oleous Subſtances would be highly beneficial, if 
the increas'd Heat of the Body did not change theſe Oils, 
which eaſily become rancid, from a mild to a highly acrid 
Nature. In this Caſe, Decoctions prepar'd from thoſe farina- 
ceous Subſtances, enumerated from Boerhaave's Materia Me- 
dica, excellently ſupply the Place of Oils; for from all theſe, 
eſpecially when dried, a pure and copious Oil may be extracted, 
by means of a Preſs, which is ſo united with the mucilagi- 
nous Part of the Decoctions, that it retains the whole emol- 
lient ny of the Oil, without any Danger of becoming 
ramcid. 

When an Anchyloſis ariſes from ſuch an Hardneſs of the 
Ligaments, that they cannot be extended ſo as to allow the 
Bending of the Joints, . the Rigidity is moſt ſucceſsfully re- 
mov'd by duly rubbing all the Part affected with a Lixivium of 
Soap, ſo as to render it clean, and capable of perſpiring freely. 
Then it is to be frequently, every Day, expos'd to the Steam 
of tepid Water; after which, the Part, when dried, is to be 
anointed with the moſt ſoftening Oil, the rigid Ligaments are 
to be gently drawn, and the Pont bended ; for too great a. 
Diſtraion of the Fibres is one of the Cauſes of their Weak- 
neſs : Hence, after theſe Meaſures are taken, it is highly bene- 
ficial to extend and lengthen the too rigid Parts. | 

When the Antients attempted to reduce extenuated Parts 
to their natural Situation, wy ſtimulated and irritated theſe 
Parts ſo as to produce a gentle Inflammation and Swelling ; for, 
by this means, the Humours, being convey'd with a greater Im- 
petus, and a briſker Motion, to the Parts, diſtended the too 
rigid Veſſels proportionably the more. By often repeating this 
Irritation, the too great Strength of the Veſſels was fo dimi- 
niſhed, as to yield to the Humours, which, in order to. their 

od State of Health, muſt neceſſarily low into them. Thus 

alen, in the third Chapter of his fifth Book de Sanitate tu- 
ende, informs us, that, by Frictions with pinguious Subſtances, 
«© he, ina few Days, reſtor d the Fleſh of many, who had 
* 22 5 $4 long time, emaciated,” 4 
Hence Frictions with pinguious Subſtances are highly pro- 
per in theſe Caſes, but only to ſuch a Degree as 92 a 


ede and gentle Rednefs of the Part ; for when the Friction 
is violent, that which it attracts to the Part is diſcuſs'd; but, 
in this Caſe, a large Diſtention of the too Veſlels is 
requir'd. Galen, in the ſeventh Chapter of his ſeventh Book, 
fe Method. Mend. gives this Caution, in the following 
ords: When, ſays he, we intend to prod 
« any Part, we are by Friction to heat it, fo as to render it 
= tumid ; but, when we intend to difcuſs and evacuate, this 
4 Friction and Heat are to be continued, till the tumid Part 
< ſubfides.” And, in the ſixteenth Chapter of his fourteenth 
Book, de Method. Medend. he tells us, That it was cuſtom- 
ary, with ſome, to ſtrike emaciated Parts with ſlender Rods 
© Aightly anointed, till the Parts became moderately tumid.“ 
He, alſo, informs us, that, by ſuch a Percuſſion 
daily, or every other Day, with a moderate Pication, 
the diminutive and exten Buttocks of Children were won- 
fully enlarg'd. 
Fran the Reaſon is obvious, why Friction, ſometimes, 
produces te Effects; for a ſtrong Friction with rough dry 
woolen Cloths, eſpecially when im ted with the Fumes 
of kindled Aromatics, cures too weak Fibres ; whereas a gentle 
Friction with pinguious Subftances, by attracting the Humours, 


and relaxi e Solids, ſoftens too rigid Fibres. 
1 in his Materies ann ifies the ſubſequent 
and emollient Sub- 


aqueous, ww np eg = | ſuboleous, 
ſtances, for the Caſe befofe us: 

Water, boil'd with farinaceous or emollient Vegetables 3 

low Mallows ; the Root, Leaves, Flowers, and Seed, of 
Yerrain Mallows, Ladies Mantle, Chickweed ; the Flowers, 
Leaves, and Root, of Marſhmallows, the Ox-eye Daiſy, Eng- 
tih Mercury, Brank-urſine, Comfiry, Bugle, the common 
Daiſy, Hounds-tongue ; the Leaves of. Henbane ; the Roots 
of white Lilies, Toadflax, Flax, Pile Trefoil, and Sweet 
Trefoil, common Mallows ; the Flowers and Leaves of Meli- 
Jot, French Mercury, Pellitory of the Wall ; the Leaves and 
Buds of the Poplar, Self-heal, Lu rt; the Leaves and 
Flowers of Elder, Scabious, Solamon's-ſeal, Nightſhade, Or- 

ine, ſtinking Trefoil, Mullein, the Violet, v. 
freſh Butter, Cream; the Fat of Birds, as of a k, a 
Gooſe, and a Capon ; the Marrow of Beef; ſoftening Oils, 

epar*d of mild farinaceous Subſtances, ſuch as the Oils of both 
Firms and ſweet Almonds, Linſeed-oil, Oleum Mucilaginum 
ſatory, Olive-oil, Palm-oil, 


defcrib'd_ in the Leyden Dif 
Oil of white Poppies, Oil of Nigh Oil of white Tre- 
foil, and Oil of Violets ; Syrups, ſuch as the Syrup of Marſh- 


mallows of Fernelius, Syrup of Borrage, Syrup of Maiden- 
hair, Syrup of Jujubs, Syrup of white and red Poppies, Syrup 
of Comfrey of Fernelius, and the 3 violaceus * — 
Honey of Mercury; Ointments, ſuch as the compound Oint- 
ment of Marſhmallows, the Golden Ointment, Baſilicon, 
and Ointment of Poplar. 
From theſe may be made proper Baths, Fomentations, 
Vapours, Ointments, Decoctions, Apozems, and Clyſters ; but 
the Hounds-tongue and Henbane are only ſafe for external Uſe. 
Hence are underſtood the om Nature and moſt 
proper Cure of too great an E 7 Bo FBeoe, which 
is generally the Concomitant and Effect of Rigidity. 


We have already explain'd Rigidity, which always bears a 
direct Proportion to Elaſticity ; for it is ſcarce poſlible to find a 
Body ſo perfectly right, as to'be in of being bent by any 
Force. Hence, as Elafticity depends on that Force, by whi 
the conſtituent Parts of a Fibre cohere ; and as this Force is 

ter in a rigid than in a lax Fibre; it is ſufficiently obvious, 
. — too great an Elaſticity muſt always accompany too great 


Rigidity. 

0 each other in contimy Diere- 
Qions remain in a State of Reſt ; but, when bak'd in a Fur- 
nace, they become elaſtic, and recoil from each other with a 
Force which bears a compound Proportion to their Elaſticity, 
and the impelling Cauſe. _ 


From what has been ſaid, we are, alſo, enabled to compre: 
hend, why Children, Women, and thoſe who are addicted 
to Eaſe, have lax Fibres ; whereas Adults, Men, and ſuch as 
uſe Exerciſe, have their Fibres, and, conſ y, all their 
Solids, ſo rigid, that, upon a Solution of ntinuity, their 
are ſtrongly retracted, and drawn from each other, 


As for Children ; we have already obſerv'd, that in them the 
Fibres and Veſſels are not become callous ; which afterwards 
happens by the natural Energy of the vital Motions, 

As for Women ; it is conhrm'd, by anatomical 
tions, that their Bodies are, all other Conditions 


. 


alike, far ſofter than thoſe of Men. This. Circumſtance 3 

the Reſult of our Creator's Pleaſure; who, for wiſe Purpoſes, 

form'd the Body of Women in this Manner, capable of being. 

diſtended without any conſiderable Inconvenience, that it 

ight EIS SE: lodging and nouriſhing the Fœ- 
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uce Fleſh on © 


tit, and have the thenftruous Matter avemmulated moje colts 
modiouſly, The lax State of Womens Bodies is, alſo, in « 
Ss LY ug uſing left hardy and ſevere Ex- 

es t . ; 
d, theſe whe indulge themſelves it Eaſe z we have already 
afe has a neceſſary Tendency 


ſhewn, that their Courſe of 
to render their Fibres lax. | 

8 the a Man lives; the more oſten and 
forcibly the conſolidating Force is applied to his Fibres : 
the Strength of his Fibres is increas d, in proportion as he 
advances in Years, A Boy has all bis Members xible and pli- 
ant ; whereas, in a decrepit old Man, they ate tiff and rigid : 
Nor can' any other Reaſon be given why this ſhould in 
Men rather than in Women, all other Conditions being fuppos'd 
equal, than that Almighty God, for the Purpoſes airead 
mentioned, and, per more noble ones as yet unknown to 
8 this ſig iſterence in the original Make of his 

eaturcs. 
As fer thoſe tube uſe Farreiſe; we have already obſerv'd, that 
rciſe contributes Shure 1 ſtrengthen and corroborate too, 
weak Fibres ; for that which we call Tenacity or Coheſion of 
the ſolid Parts, is the Effect of the Continuation of Life. 
Now, the leſs of animal Motion a Perſon adds to the vital 
Motion, the more weak the ſolid Parts of his Body remain; 

He who does no kind of Work with his Hands, has them ſoft 
and tender ; whereas he who labours y with them, has 
them hard and callous, and, at laſt, rigid and inflexible, 

, 4s for a Retrattian of the Parts upon a Solution of | Can 
tinuity ; when a Solution of Continuity happens in any 
ſolid Part of the living Body, the Parts divided are re- 
trated, and recede from each other z becauſe that Force, 

which the Elements of the Fibres cohere, neceſſarily retracts 
the Extremities of the Parts divided: The ſtronger, therefore 

this Force is, a proportionably larger Gaping of the divi 
Parts will neceſſarily be produc d. Hence Wounds, made in 
lax Bodies, immediately unite, and are conſolidated 3 whereas, 
in rigid Bodies, they gape more, and are conſolidated with 
greater Difficulty. 


SimeLE DisgAsts of THE LARGE AND SMALL YVeidtts: 


As the Diſeaſes of the moſt minute Veſſels from 
the ſame Cauſes with thoſe of the ſimple Fibres, by an Ap- 
plication, Intexture or Contortion of which, they are form'd, 
they muſt, of courſe, retain the fame Nature, produce the 


me Effects, require the ſame Method of Cure, and be, in 

. from what has been already 

Upon conſidering the Diſorders of the Fibres, and, con- 

ently, of all the ſolid Parts, which are made up of them, 

it ſufficiently appears, of how ſimple a Nature all the Diſcaſes 
incident to the are. 


As the Elements of the Fibres, mutually apply'd to each 
other, conſtitute a ſolid Fibre, ſo we may eaſily conceive, how 
the moſt minute Fibres may have all the Points of their con- 
tiguous Sides mutually applied to cach other, in ſuch a manner, 
as only to cohere longitudinally, If two ſuch Fibres are mu- 
tually apply'd to each other in a parallel Direction, they con- 
ſtitute the ſmalleſt or moſt minute Membrane: If, on the 
contrary, a thouſand of theſe Fibres are in the ſame manner 
apply'd to each other, or will form a Membrane, which is 
broader, but not thicker. Hence the moſt ſimple Membrane is 
conceiv'd to conſiſt of Fibres longitudinally united to each other. 

The Str of the Fibres depends on the Coheſion of their 
conſtituent ; but all the Elements of a Fibre, which 
is a conſtituent Part of the moſt ſimple Membrane, cohere 
with the Elements of the two Fibres, which lie next, on cach 
Side. Hence, the Strength of a- Fibre, join'd to other Fibres 
on each Side, is doubly greater than that of a ſimple Fibre. 

Hence the Strenzth of the Fibres is increas'd by their being 
join'd and united in the moſt ſimple Membrane; but the 

ibres which terminate, of fet Bounds to, the moſt ſimple 
Membrane, ſince they have only another contiguous Fibre on 
one Side, have, therefore, only half a greater Degree of Coheſion 
in their Elements, than a ſimple Fibre. | 

Since a Membrane conſiſts of Fibres interwoven and con- 
torted with each other, the greater the Number of Points, in 
which they touch one another, is, the Strength of the Fibres, 
which conſtitute ſuch a Membrane, muſt be proportionally the 


greater, 
Hence 'tis obvious, that the Part which conſtitutes the Mar- 

gin of the moſt ſimple Membrane, is moſt eaſily ſeparated from 

its Cobeſion with the other Parts. 
Now, if we conceive ſuch a ſunple Membrane, wrapt up 

in the Form of a hollom Veſſel, then every Fibre will be 

E , there can 
no 

which 


ins or Edges ; ſo that the Coheſion of all the Fibres, 

ich conſtitute the moſt ſimple Membrane, wrapt up into a hol 

low Veſſel, is doubly greater than that of a ſunple ſolid * 
8 B | 


Henee we obſerve, that the Inhabitants of the hotteſt Cli- 
mates, who have their Bodies highly conſtricted, are princi- 
pally fond of Water, and aqueous Subſtances. © ” Tis not to be 
wonder'd at, that Whey is here commended, fince the Uſe of 

K was before order'd for corroborating too weak Fibres; 
or, in Whey, the ſubtile, ſpirituous, and caſeous Parts are 
wanting, and the aqueous Part only remains, which is richly 
impregnated with diſſolving Quality of the Graſs. For 
theſe Purpoſes, the beſt is Whey of Butter-milk, ftript of all 
its pinguious Principles, and ſomewhat ſour : Hence this Li- 
quor is highly uſeful in all acute Diſeaſes, To this Claſs belong 
all the Juices of perfectly ripe Summer - fruits. 

De ſofteſt Pot-herbs. All theſe are enumerated in the 

ateries Medica, of Botrhaave and there is neither any great 
Taſte nor Smell in any of them; but they yield an aqueous 
and highly emollient kind of Mucilage. Broths prepar'd 
{ow theſe are highly beneficial to Perſons of this atrabiliarious 

adit, | 

The Pot-herbs mention'd by Boerhaave are theſe ; 

Orache, Potatoes, Beets, Borrage, red Cabbage, Earth- 
nuts, Chervil ; all the Kinds of Succory, Artichokes, Cucum- 
bers, Dandelion, Endive ; almoſt all th of Lettuces, Parſ- 
nip, Purſlain, Turneps ; the Roots of Skirrets, the Roots of 
ipers-graſs, Spinage, the Roots of Goats-beard, ſmall Va- 

erian, | 


Boerbaaue, in his Materies Medica, ſpecifies the ſubſequent 


ſoft, aqueous Subſtances, which he recommends as proper in 
the Caſe before us: 

Thin Decoctions of Bread, the Juices of ripe Summer- 
fruits, either crude, or boil'd with a little Water, and ſweet- 
en'd with Sugar ; the Juice of Oranges, the Juice of Elder- 
berries ; all the Kinds of ſweet Cherries, ſweet Citrons full- 
ripe, 'Garden-cucumbers, Garden-gourds, Figs, Strawberries, 
ripe Pomegranates, Jujubs, ſweet Lemons, Apricots, Melons, 
2 Peaches, Apples poſſeſs'd of a Sweetneſs together 
with a kind of Acidity, 4 Plums, red, white, and black 
Currants, Raſpberries. 

From theſe many Sorts of agreeable Aliments may be pre- 
par'd by boiling, roaſting, and other ways of Management. 

A Decoction of Oats alone, drank daily in large Quan- 
tities, ſo impairs the ſtrongeſt Man, as to render him en- 
tirely weak and languid. Country-people, alſo, have a Pra- 
ice of rendering Swine lax and fat, only by Meal mixt with 
Water or Whey. 

Many of the common People, who lead a ſedentary Life, 
uſe no violent Exerciſe, and live conſtantly on theſe farina 
ecous Subſtances, have always highly lax Bodies. | 

Farinaceous Vegetables are theſe ; 

Sweet Almonds, Oats, Buck-wheat, Barley, Mays, Mil- 
let, Rice, Panic, Piſtachios, Wheat, Rye, Speltwheat. 

From all theſe, Decoctions, Cremors, and Panadas, may 
be made. 

Diluted farinaceous Liquors. When Water is drank by 
Perſons of conſtricted Bodies, in which the Humours are 
always compact and denſe, it does not remain long in the Body, 
but is forthwith diſſipated. Tis often to be lamented in acute 
Diſeaſes, that the Water drank by the Patient is forthwith 
carried off, either by Urine or Sweats. But the farinaceous 
Subſtances mention'd in Boerhaave's Materia Medica as pro- 

r for this Purpoſe, when mixt with the Water, render it 
omewhat more viſcid ; by which means it is retain'd, and not 
ſo ſoon expel'd from the Body. This ſeems to be the Reaſon 
why Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Ratione Viltus in Acutis, 
condemns the drinking of Water in acute Diſorders, whilſt, in 
the ſame Book, he ſo warmly recommends the Uſe of Ptiſan. 
All theſe farinaceous Subſtances procure a kind of Viſcidity to 
the Water, and, by their latent Oil, which is capable of being 
mixt with Water, and which may be expreſs'd from them, 
ſoften all the Parts of the Body. | 

Unfermented Liquors. The ſame is true with reſpect to the 
Juices of the Summer-fruits ; for ſpirituous fermented Liquors 
were' juſtly claſs'd among the Remedies for a Weakneſs of 
the Fibres ; for, by means of Fermentation, from all theſe 
are produc'd thoſe ſpirituous Liquors, which, when reduc'd to 
their higheſt Perfection, like a Fire, as it were, parch all 
the Solids of the Body, and condenſe the Blood into irreſo- 
luble Maſſes. 

By Rejt. Muſcular Motion is a principal Remedy in the 
Cure of too great a Weakneſs of the Fibres, 'tis not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, if Reſt ſhould produce the contrary ct. 
Thoſe who fatten Animals, keep them, as much as pole, 
from Motion, and feed them plentifully. Hence in acute Diſ- 
eaſes, where all the Parts are render'd highly dry, the antient 
Phyſicians order'd as much Reſt as poſſible, eſpecially in a 
ſomewhat cool and moiſt Air ; for a cold and dry Air corro- 
borates the Fibres. | f 
But nothing more relaxes the Body, than the Warmth of 

Bed, poop A foo the Patient indulges himſelf in 
3 for in this the Patient is, as it were, in a Bath, 


he, in a few 
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conſiſting of the Exhalations ariſing from his own Body : For 
this Reaſon, all Animals are ſomewhat larger after Sleep, than 
7 were before. Hence Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book de 
tione Viltus, affirms, ** that long Sleeps, by the Heat they 
«« produce, colliquate the Fleſh, * the Body, and rendet 
6 it weaker,” | | | 4 
And, in his Treatiſe de Afe&imibus, he uſes theſe Words: 
t In Diſorders where Dryneſs is beneficial, tis highly con- 
% ducive to ſleep as little as poſſible : But in ſuch as require 
« Humidity, the Patients ought neither to want Aliments, 
„ nor Drink, nor to öde Gard, but to ſleep as much as 
* they have a mind. 2 | | 

As for | aqueous internal and external Remedies ; the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe, and that which is the Baſis of all the 
others, is Water, which, when warm, and riſing in Steams, 
is capable of ſoftening the hardeſt Parts of Animals to ſuch a 
Degree as almoſt to diſſolve them. In acute Diſeaſes, where 
the Skin is often parch'd and dry, in conſequence of a total 
Conſtriction of the exhaling Vellk, the Attempts to provoke 
Sweats by the hotteſt Medicines are fruitleſs ans unſucceſsful : 
Whereas, when the naked Body is 'd to the Steams of 
tepid Water, the Mouths of the Veſſels are relax d, the Skin 
becomes moiſt, and ſoon after profuſe Sweats a And, be- 
cauſe in theſe Diſeaſes the internal Parts are as dry às the Skin, 
Clyſters of a like Nature are to be injected, and aqueous De- 
coctions prepar'd with farinaceous Subſtances to be exhibited, in 
order ro ſoften the interna] Parts. And when, by the long- 
continued Uſe of theſe aqueous Subſtances, the Body is weak- 
ened, the oppoſite Diſorder, that is, a Dropſy, is often in- 
duced, ' , 1 _ LY? p ; ' 1 

All theſe aqueous Remedies ought to be ug'd tepid ; becauſe. 
cold Subſtances condenſe and corroborate the Fibres, and too 
hot Subſtances coagulate the Blood, and burn the Solids to a 

grenous Cruſt, | 
All the Medicines of this Kind ought to be without Salt,; 
becauſe Salt indurates all the Parts of the Body, as is obvious 
from ſalted Fleſh, The Medicines of this Kind afford a very 
ſingular Relief. 

As for mild oleous Remedies ; it is certain, that the Skins of 
Animals become flaccid and. pliant, when wet with Water, 
but are more rigid when dry'd, than they. were before ; but 
when they are impregnated with Oil, they remain ſoft for a 
long time, becauſe Oil is of an adheſive Nature, and not 
ſoon diflipated, When the Fibres of the Inteſtines are ſo ſpaſ- 
modically conſtricted, as to excite the moſt violent Pains, by 
drinking a large Quantity of the ſofteſt Oils, and injecting 
Clyſters of the ſame, the Stricture is remov'd, and the inteſti- 

Fibres are relax'd. 

In acute Diſeaſes attended with an exceſſive Dryneſs, and 
when too great a Strength of the Solids is produced by the 
Diſeaſe ; or when the Patient has often been in ſuch a State 
before; thoſe oleous Subſtances would be highly beneficial, if 
the increas'd Heat of the Body did not change theſe Oils, 
which eaſily become rancid, from a mild to a highly acrid 
Nature. In this Caſe, Decoctions prepar'd from thoſe farina- 
ceous Subſtances, enumerated. from Boerhaave*s Materia Me- 
dica, excellently ſupply the Place of Oils ; for from all theſe, 
eſpecially when dried, a pure and copious Oil may be extracted, 
by means of 'a Preſs, which is ſo united with the mucilagi- 
nous Part of the Decoctions, that it retains the whole emol- 
lient ur of the Oil, without any Danger of becoming 
rancid. 

When an Anchyloſis ariſes from ſuch an Hardneſs of the 
Ligaments, that they cannot be extended fo as to allow the 
Bending of the Joints, the Rigidity is moſt ſucceſsfully re- 
mov'd by duly rubbing all the Part affected with a Lixivium of 
Soap, ſo as to render it clean, and capable of perſpiring freely. 
Then it is to be frequently, every Day, expos'd to the Steam 
of tepid Water; after which, the Part, when dried, is to be 
anointed with the moſt ſoftening Oil, the rigid Ligaments are 
to be gently drawn, and the Joint bended ; for too great a 
Diſtrackion of the Fibres is one of the Cauſes of their Weak 
neſs : Hence, after theſe Meaſures are taken, it is highly bene- 
ficial to extend and lengthen the too rigid Parts. | 

When the Antients attempted to reduce extenuated Parts 
to their natural Situation, my ſtimulated and irritated theſe 
Parts ſo as to produce a gentle Inflammation and Swelling ; for, 
by this means, the Humours, being convey'd with a greater Im- 
petus, and a briſker Motion, to the Parts, diſtended the too 
rigid Veſſels proportionably the more. By often repeating this 
Irritation, the too great Strength of the Veſſels was ſo dimi- 
niſhed, as to yield to the Humours, which, in order to their 
ns State of Health, muſt neceſſarily low into them. Thus 

alen, in the third Chapter of his fifth Book de Sanitate tu- 
enda, informs us, <* that, by Frictions with pinguious Subſtances, 
Days, reſtor'd the Fleſh of many, who had 
c“ been, for a long time, emaciated,” : 
Hence Friftions with pinguious' Subſtances are highly pro- 
per in theſe Caſes, but only to ſuch a Degree as to excite a 
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Might and gentle Rednefs of the Part ; for when the Friction 

is violent, that which it attracts to the Part is diſcuſs'd; but, 

in this Caſe, a large Diſtention of the too ſtrong Veſlels is 

requir'd. Galen, in the ſeventh Chapter of his ſeventh Book, 

de Method. Mauend. gives this Caution, in the following 


© any Part, we are by Friction to heat it, fo as to render it 


= tumid ; but, when we intend to diſcuſs and evacuate, this. 


« Friction and Heat are to be continued, till the tumid Part 
< ſubfides.” And, in the ſixteenth Chapter of his fourteenth 
Book, de Method. Medend. he tells us, That it was cuſtom- 
ary, with ſome, to ſtrike emaciated Parts with ſlender Rods 
« Aightly anointed, till the Parts became moderately tumid.“ 
He, alſo, informs us, that, by ſuch a Percuſſion 
daily, or every other Day, with a moderate Pication, 
the diminutive and extenuated Buttocks of Children were won- 
fully enlarg'd. 

— 8 Reaſon is obvious, why Friction, ſometimes, 
produces te Effects; for a ſtrong Friction with rough dry 
woolen Cloths, eſpecially when im ted with the Fumes 
of kindled Aromatics, cures too weak Fibres ; whereas a gentle 
Friction with pinguious Subſtances, by attracting the Humours, 
and relaxing the Solids, ſoftens too rigid Fibres. 

Boerhaave, in his Materies Medica, ſpecifies the ſubſequent 
aqueous, ſubfarinaceous, ſuboleous, ſoft, and emollient Sub- 
ſtances, for the Caſe befofe us: f 

Water, boil'd with farinaceous or emollient Vegetables ; 

now Mallows ; the Root, Leaves, Flowers, and Seed, of 
Vervain Mallows, Ladies Mantle, Chickweed ; the Flowers, 
Leaves, and Root, of Marſhmallows, the Ox-eye Daiſy, Eng- 
um Mercury, Brank-urſine, Comfrey, Bugle, the common 
Daify, Hounds-tongue ; the Leaves of. Henbane ; the Roots 
of white Lilies, Toadflax, Flax, Pile Trefoil, and Sweet 
Trefoil, common Mallows ; the Flowers and Leaves of Meli- 
lot, French Mercury, Pellitory of the Wall ; the Leaves and 
Buds of the Poplar, Self-heal, Lu rt ; the Leaves and 
Flowers of Elder, Scabious, Solamon's-ſeal, Nightſhade, Or- 

ine, ſtinking Trefoil, Mullein, the Violet, . 

freſh Butter, Cream; the Fat of Birds, as of a Duck 
Gooſe, and a Capon ; the Marrow of Beef; ſoftening Oils, 
d of mild farinaceous Subſtances, ſuch as the Oils of both 


itter and ſweet Almonds, Linſeed-oil, Oleum Mucilaginum 


defcrib'd. in the Leyden Diſpenſatory, Olive-oil, Palm-oil, 
Oil of white Poppies, Oil of Nigh „Oil of white Tre- 
foil, and Oil of Violets ; Syrups, ſuch as the Syrup of Marſh- 
mallows of Fernelius, Syrup of Borrage, tl, of Maiden- 
hair, Syrup of Jujubs, Syrup of white and red Poppies, Syrup 
of Comfrey of Fernelius, and the „E violaceus * — 
Honey of Mercury; Ointments, ſuch as the compound Oint- 
ment of Marſhmallows, the Golden Ointment, Baſilicon, 
and Ointment of Poplar. 
From theſe may be made proper Baths, Fomentations, 
Vapours, Ointments, Decoctions, Apozems, and Clyſters ; but 
the Hounds-tongue and Henbane are only ſafe for external Uſe. 


Hence are underſtood the nine Nature and moſt 
per Cure of too great an E 7 A1 the Fibres, which 
Ee the Concomitant and of Rigidit yx. 


We have already explain'd Rigidity, which always bears a 
dect Proportion to Elaſticity ; nb ſcarce poſſible to find a 


Body ſo perfectly righd, as to be 3 of being bent by. coy apply 
C wail 


Force, Hence, as ity depends on that Force, b 

the conſtituent Parts of a Fibre cohere ; and as this Force is 
ter in a rigid than in a lax Fibre ; it is ſufficiently obvious, 

. — too great an Elaſticity muſt always accompany too great 


Rigidity. | 

Volt Balls of Clay meeting each other in contrary Dire- 
QAions remain in a State of Reſt ; but, when bak'd in a' Fur- 
nace, they*become elaſtic, and recoil from each other with a 
Force which bears a compound Proportion to their Elaſticity, 
and the impelling Cauſe. _ 


From what has been ſaid, we are, alſo, enabled to 
hend, why Children, Women, and thoſe who are addicted 
to Eaſe, have lax Fibres ; whereas Adults, Men, and ſuch as 
uſe Exerciſe, have their Fibres, and, conf y, all their 
Solids, ſo rigid, that, upon a Solution of Continuity, their 
Parts are ftrongly retracted, and drawn from each other, 


As for Children; we have already obſerv'd, that in them the 
Fibres and Veſſels are not become callous ; which afterwards 
happens by the natural Energy of the vital Motions, 

As for Women ; it is confirm'd, by anatomical Obſerva-- 
tions, that their Bodies are, all other Conditions ining 
alike, far ſofter than thoſe of Men. _ This. Circumftance is: 
the Reſult of our Creator's Pleaſure; who, for wiſe Purpoſes, | 
form'd the Body of Women in this Manner, capable of being 
diſtended without any conſiderable Inconvenience, that it 

ight be the more capable of lodging and nouriſhing the Fœ- 


0 L. Il. 


Words: When, ſays he, we intend to produce Fleſh on 


tity and have the thenſtruous Matter avcumulated moie colts 
modiouſly, The lax State of Womens Bodies is, alſo, in « 
great meaſure, owing to their uſing leſt hardy and ſevere Ex- 
7 4 mp Men. | 
for theſe wha indulge them der in Eaſt ; we have already 
ſhewn, that their Courſe of Life bas a neceſſary Tendenc 
to y_—_ _ Fibres lax, h g 
s for Adults ; the longer a Man lives; che more ofteti and 
forcibly the conſolidating Force is applied to his Fibres : Hence 
the Strength of his Fibres is increas' d, in propot tion) as he 
advances in Years, A Boy has all bis Members xible and pli- 
ant; whereas, in a decrepit old Man, they are ftiff and rigid : 
Nor can' any other Reaſon be given why this ſhould in 
Men rather than in Women, all other Conditions being ſuppos'd 
equal, thin that Almighty God, for the Purpoſes — 
mentioned, and, perhaps, more noble ones as yet unknown to 
us, intended this ſignal Difference in the original Make of hig 
reatures, 

As for theſe wha uſe Exerciſe ; we have already obſerv'd; that 
Exerciſe —— 12 i ſtrengthen and corroborate too 
weak Fibres ; for that which we call Tenacity or Coheſion of 
the ſolid Parts, is the Effect of the Continuation of Life. 
Now, the leſs of animal Motion a Perſon adds to the vital 
Motion, the more weak the ſolid Parts of his Body remain; 
He who does no kind of Work with his Hands, has them ſoft 
and tender ; whereas he who labours y with them, has 
them hard and callous, and, at laſt, rigid and inflexible, 

| As for a Retrattion of the Parts upon a Solution of Cu- 
tinuity ; when a Solution of Continuity in any 
ſolid Part of the living Body, the Parts divided are re- 
tracted, and recede from each other z becauſe that Force, 

which the Elements of the Fibres cohere, neceſſarily retraQs 
the Extremities of the Parts divided: The ſtronger, therefore 

Force is, a ionably larger Gaping of the divi 

Parts will neceſſarily be produc d. Hence Wounds, made in 
lax Bodics, immediately unite, and are conſolidated ; whereas, 
in rigid Bodies, they gape more, and are conſolidated with 
greater Difficulty, 


SIMTLE Dis As EHS of THE LARGE AND SMALL VISs E16. 


As the Diſeaſes of the moſt minute Veſſels proceed from 
the fame Cauſes with thoſe of the fimple Fibres, by an Ap- 
plication, Intexture or Contortion of which, they are form'd, 
they muſt, of courſe, retain the fame Nature, produce the 
Tame Effects, require the ſame Method of Cure, and be, in 
— meaſure, underſtood from what has been already 


Upon conſidering the Diſordets of the Fibres, and, con- 
1 of all the ſolid Parts, which are made up of them, 
it ſuſiciently appears, of how ſumple a Nature all the Diſcaſes 
incident to the Solids are. 

As the Elements of the Fibres, mutually apply'd to each 
other, conſtitute a ſolid Fibre, ſo we may eaſily conceive, how 
the moſt minute Fibres may have all the Points of their con- 
tiguous Sides mutually applied to each other, in ſuch a manner, 
as $_ 5 odor . If 172 — Fibres are mu- 
t apply d to each other in a parallel Direction, con- 
fiicute the ſmalleſt or moſt minute Membrane: 11. 20 the 
contrary, a thouſand of theſe Fibres are in the ſame manner 
'd to each other, they will form a Membrane, which is 
broader, but not thicker. Hence the moſt ſimple Membrane is 
conceiv'd to conſiſt of Fibres longitudinally united to each other. 

The Str of the Fibres d on the Coheſion of their 
conſtituent 3 but all the Elements of a Fibre, which 
is a conſtituent Part of the moſt ſimple Membrane, cohere 
with the Elements of the two Fibres, which lie next, on cach 
Side. Hence, the Strength of a Fibre, join'd to other Fibres 
on each Side, is doubly greater than that of a ſimple Fibre. 

Hence the Strength of the Fibres is increas'd by their being 
join'd and united in the moſt ſimple Membrane; but the 
Fibres which terminate, ot ſet Bounds to, the moſt ſimple 
Membrane, ſince they have only another contiguous Fibre on 
one Side, have, therefore, only half a greater Degree of 
in their Elements, than a ſimple Fibre. | 

Since a Membrane conſiſts of Fibres interwoven and con» 
torted with each other, the greater the Number of Points, in 
which they touch one another, is, the Strength of the Fibres, 
which conſtitute ſuch a Membrane, muſt be proportionally the 

Hence 'tis obvious, that the Part which conſtitutes the Mar- 
gin of the moſt ſimple Membrane, is moſt eafily ſeparated from 
its Coheſion with the other Parts. | 

Now, if we conceive ſuch a ſunple Membrane, wrapt up 
in the Form of a hollow Veſſel, then every Fibre will be 

d between two other Fibres, and, : 
no ins or Edges ; ſo that the Coheſion of 
which itute the moſt ſimple Membrane, wrapt up into a hol 


low Veſſel, is doubly greater than that of a ſunple folid Fibre. 
8B | The 


„ there can 
the Fibres, 


„ 


1 


The Veſſel, which conſiſts of ſuch a ſimple Membrane, thus 
t up, is call'd the ſmalleſt, or moſt minute Veſſel, 


U the Diſeaſes of ſuch a minute Veſſel depend either on 


the too great or too ſmall Force, by which the Elements of 
each Fibre cohere with each other, and with thoſe of the 
- adjacent Fibres. But of theſe Diſeaſes we have already 
treated, 

The larger Veſſels, compos'd of the ſmalleſt, united to 
each other by Application, Intertexture, or Contortion, are 
ſubject to Diſorders of two Kinds; the former of which 
depends on the Diſeaſes of the ſmalleſt Canals, which con- 
ſtitute theſe larger Veſſels ; ſo that their Origin, Nature, 
Effects, and Cure, are to be underſtood from what has been 
already ſaid ; but the other kind of Diſorders, to which the 
larger Veſſels are ſubject, depends, firſt, on the Degree of 
Force, by which the Fluid, moving through them, preſſes 
their Sides in extending them; which Sides, ſince they con- 
ſiſt of other ſmaller Canals, are by this Preſſure depriv*d of 
their Fluids, united as to their Sides, and grow together in 

the Form of a ſolid, but thick and groſs, Fibre. This ſame 

Misfortune may be convey'd to the adjacent ſmall Veſſels. 
Secondly, the Diſeaſes of the latter Kind, incident to the 
larger Veſſels, depend on the Concretion of the Fluid, with 
its proper containing Veſlel. 


As ſimple Fibres, longitudinally united, conſtitute. a Mem- 
brane, fo we ma 
fForm'd of the moſt fimple Membrane, wrapt up, may be mu- 
tually apply'd to each other, and form a Membrane, which, 
being again wrapt up, will form a Veſſel, not of the ſmalleſt 
Kind, av larger, and not conſiſting of Fibres, but of the 
ſmalleſt Veſlels in their ſtead, 2 | 

As the Section of theſe minute Veſſels, in a Direction perpen- 
. dicular to their reſpective Axe, conſtitutes a Circle, the Circles 
of the Veſlels adjacent to each other can only touch one an- 
other in a Point. Hence the adjacent Veſſels will only touch 
cach other by a Line, that is, by the moſt fimple Fibre, In 
thoſe Places of Contact, therefore, the Strength of ſuch a 
Membrane, compos'd of the ſmalleſt Veſſels inſtead of Fibres, 
will be alſo increas'd. 

The ſmalleſt Veſſel, then, conſiſts of Fibres united into a 
Membrane. The Veſſel next to this in Bulk is that whoſe 
Membrane conſiſts of the ſmalleſt Veſſels inſtead of Fibres. 
The next Vellel, or the laſt except two, with reſpe& to Sim- 
8 is not, like the laſt but one, made up of the ſmalleſt 
Veſlels, but of them, and the next in Bulk, and fo forward, 
till we arrive at the largeſt Veſſels, which are made up of all 
the different Series of Veſſels found in the human Body, 

The Aorta, which is the largeſt of the Veſſels, is, by In- 
jections, demonſtrated to conſiſt of Membranes compounded of 
ſmaller Veſſels, which are, nevertheleſs, pretty large. The 
Membranes of theſe Veſſels, which conſtitute the Membranes 
of the Aorta, conliſt ſtill of other, but ſmaller Veſſels, and 
fo forwards, till we arrive at the laſt Series of Veſſels. 
Ruyſch has ingeniouſly ſhewn, that thoſe Membranes, which, 
in tormer Ages, were look'd upon as abſolutely fimple and 
ſolid, conſiſt of an incredible Number of ſmall Veſſels. 

Hence, by the 3 of Concretions in the Sides, the 
Strength of the larger Veſſels is continually augmented; and 
thus we begin to comprehend, on what Circumſtances the 
Strength and Firmneſs of the human Body depend. 

If we inquire what Diſorders are incident to the larger 
Veſſels, not with reſpe& to the Fluids they contain, but when 
conſider'd as folid Veſſels, *tis ' ſufficiently obvious, that they 
are ſubject to all the Diſeaſes of the ſmalleſt Veſſels, of which 
they are compos'd. © But of theſe we have already treated. 


| The latter kind of Diſorders, incident to the larger Veſſels; 
depends, firit, on the Degree of Force by which the Fluid, 
moving through them, preſles their Sides in lengthening 

. them. ö 1531 97G 5 | : 


When the Aorta is diſtended by the Blood forc'd from the 
Left Ventticle of the Heart, the Canals, which conſtitute its 
Membranes, are, by that means, compreſs'd; but, when the 
Action of the Heart ceaſes, the Aorta, contracting itſelf, frees 
theſe Canals from their Compreſſion. But fincey at every 
Moment, the minute Veſſels, which conſtitute the Membranes 
of the larger Veſſels, are thus compreſs'd, they begin gradu- 
ally to be ſo depriv'd of their Fluids, that Time for a farther 
Influx is ſcarce allow'd ; then their Sides grow together, their. 
Cavities are deſtroy'd, and, by that means, a ſtrong and thick 
Membrane is form'd ; for the Coheſion of a Membrane, wrapt 
up in the Form of a Veſſel, is doubly greater than the Coheſion 
ot a fumple Fibre; but, when the Sides of the flatten'd Veſſel 
grow together, the oppoſite Fibres muſt of courſe do the ſame ; 
and the Cobeſion of a Membrane, thus form'd by the Concre- 
tion of the Sides of a flattan'd Veſſel, will become ſtill greater 
than it was before. | | 


* 
— -» 


eaſily conceive, that the ſmalleſt Veſſels, 


The 2 therefore, the Force of the Heart is, and he 
longer this Force has continu'd to act, the fewer the Veſſels 
muſt be, but the ſtronger the Solids, Hence, in extreme old 
9 2 the Strength of the Solids becomes incredible; and, at 
laſt, when the too ſtrong Reſiſtance of the Veſſels ſuffers them 
to be no Jonger diſtended by the impel'd Fluids, a Ceſſation 
of all the Functions enſues ; and a calm and gentle Death, for this 
Reaſon, generally happens in extreme old Age. Hence, alſo, 
Animals, accuſtom'd to too hard Labour, are ſoon loaded with 
the Grievances of old Age, becauſe all their Veſſels are render'd 
callous before the due Time, 

Thoſe Quacks are, therefore, juſtly to be ridicul'd, who 
impudently boaſt, that they can prevent Wrinkles, and the 
other more formidable Diſadvantages attending Old-age, by a 
few Drops of ſome wonderful Elixir, daily us d; fince all the 
Veſſels becoming callous by the JW = Effects of good 
Health, we muſt, of courſe, gradually approach the fatal 
dreaded Period which puts an End to Life. 

Certainly more juſt and rational were the Meaſures of the 
celebrated Medea, who, by Baths, cheriſh'd old and decay'd 
Bodies; for which Reaſon ſhe is, by the antient Poets, fad to 
have reftor'd Youth to old Perſons, 


Secondly, the latter kind of Diſorders, incident to the 
larger Veſſels, depends upon the Concretion of the Fluid, 
with its proper containing Veſſel. 


When the contain'd Fluid is depriv'd of its moſt ſubtile 
and liquid Parts, it at laſt grows to the Veſſel in which it be- 
fore moy'd. It has, in all Ages, been obſerv'd, that in 
thoſe Leg. in which, to uſe the Language of the Antients, 
the Callidum innatum, or innate Heat, prevail'd over the Humi- 
dum radicale, or radical Moiſture, or, as the Moderns expreſs 


themſelves, where the Force of the Veſſels exceeds that of the 


diſtending Fluids, the Blood aſſumes ſuch a Nature as to form 
itſelf into a Pellicle, which can ſcarcely be cut by a. Ra- 
20r. Certainly the Fluids of the human Body are, poſſeſs'd of 
a plaſtic Diſpoſition; and it is as certain, that the Aliments 
we take into the Body are not render'd ſimilar to our 
Humours, till they have acquir'd ſuch a Nature. Ruyſch, 
in Theſaur. 6. N. 7. and Theſaur. 7. No. 39. informs us, 
that by only agitating his own Blood with the Twig of 
1 African Plant, he reduced it to a thick coherent Mem- 
e. 

Hence we may eaſily conceive, that the Blood, already too 
much inclin'd to Concretion, by its inflammatory State in 
acute Diſeaſes, may, if its fluid Parts are ſtill farther diſſi- 
7 the Force of the Diſeaſe, grow to its containing 

efſck; 

But we have a ſatisfactory Proof, that even the larger Veſ- 
ſels are capable of growing to the Fluids, which before circu- 
lated in them; for the large Canal, which, during the Stay 
of the Fcetus in the Uterus of the Mother, convey'd the Blood 
from the Placenta to the Liver, is afterwards concreted, not 
into a flat Canal, which it muſt have been, if it had been con- 
creted by the collapſing of its Sides only, but into a kind of 
round and ſolid Chord; which is an irrefragable Argument, 
that it is concreted with its contain'd Fluid. | 

The Strength, therefore, of the larger Veſſels is produe'd by 
three Cauſes ; firſt, the Strength of the Fibres ; ſecondly, the 
collapſing of the Veſſels, or their Compreſſion and Concretion 
into Membranes ; and, | thirdly, the Concretion of the Veſſels 
with their contain'd Fluids, | 8 


Hence the Weakneſs, Laxity, Strength, Rigidity, and 
- Elaſticity of the Veſſels, concerning which the Ignorant 
and Unficilful advance fo many Abſurdities, may be clearly 
underſtood. g 8 A 7 - 
All theſe Conditions of the Veſſels are already explain'd; 
and therefore, only here enumerated, in order to exhibit a 
ſummary View 'of the important Circumſtances which depend 
more or leſs upon a due Acquaintance with the Nature and 
Properties of a, ſimple Fibre. | | * | 


RELAXATION OF THE VISCERA, 


The Weakneſs of the Veſſels and Viſcera, is ſuch a Co- 

_ hefion of their conſtituent Parts as may be remov d by ſo 

flight a Motion, that they are uncapable of duly performing 

ny ſeveral Functions requiſite for the Purpoſes of Life and 
don. 4 ; g 


The Viſcera are generally defin'd, Organical Parts of the 
Body, which ſo change the Humours convey*d thro” them, as 
to render them conducive to Life and Health. Thus the Lungs 
form an Organ receiving all the Blood, and inducing ſuch a 

in it, as to render it fit for paſſing through all the Veſ- 
ſels of the Body. Thus, alſo, the Heart receives all the Blood, 
changes the Direction of its Motion, and promotes its Mix- 


ture, 


IB 


ture. The ſame holds true with reſpect to all the other 
Viſcera. ; 
Now 'tis certain from atiatomical Injections, that all the 
Viſcera conſiſt of numberleſs Veſſels, which in different Vi- 
cera are diſpos'd in various Orders, and that upon theſe Veſſek 
the Action of the Viſcera, by which they change the Humours 
convey'd to them, depends. If therefore "theſe Veſſels are 
weaker than they ought to be for the Purpoſes of Health, 
they will act proportionably leſs upon their contain'd Flu- 
ids, and conſequently change them leſs than is required. Thus 
too weak Lungs cannot change the Chyle into good Blood : 
Thus, alſo, if the Veſſels of the Liver are too much relax'd, 
the Blood will paſs and repaſs through that Organ, without 
the Secretion of the Bile, and a Dropſy will conſequently 
be produc'd, ' When the Action of the en is too faint 
and languid, the whole Buſineſs of Chylification is ſurpriſingly 
: diforder'd. | 


Theſe Functions of the Viſcert, requiſite for Life and 
Health, vary according to the Age or Sex of the Indi- 
vidual. | 


As for the Age ; all the Viſcera have their Strength gra- 
dually increas'd, in proportion to the Time the vital Powers 
have acted upon them. Hence all the Parts are ++ arm 
ſo weak, as to be almoſt diffolv'd ; but they gradually be- 
come firmer, till in extreme old Age they are render'd almoſt 
rigid. Now between this greateſt Weakneſs, and the greateſt 
Firmneſs of the Parts, there is almoſt an infinite Num- 
_ of intermediate Degrees in the ſeveral Periods of human 

ife, 

As the Ser; the Author of Nature has ſubjected Man 
to a Neceflity of gaining his Bread by the Sweat of his 
Brow ; whereas he E appointed a different Taſk for Woman, 
that is, to conceive, bring forth, and nouriſh, her Offspring. 
This Appointment, alſo, prevails among thoſe Nations, who 
regulate their Conduct rather by the Suggeſtions of Nature, 
than the Tenor of poſitive Laws. Hence different Degrees of 
Strength were requiſite for the diſtin& Purpoſes of the diffet- 
ent Sexes. 4 


This Weakneſs ariſes, firſt, from the Weakneſs of the 
Fibres, and the Cauſes producing it. - Secondly, from the 
Weakneſs of the moſt minute Veſſels, and the Cauſes pro- 
ducing it. Thirdly, from the languid State of the Fluids 
moving thro” the larger Veſſels, which depends upon a Di- 
minution of their Quantity, an — of their aque- 

ous Parts, and a languid muſcular Motion. And, fourthly, 
- from the large Number of minute Canals remaining too 
long in proportion to the Age of the Perſon. _—” 
A to the Wiakneſs of the Fibres, and that of the mbſt mi- 
mute Canals ; theſe have been already explain'd : And, ; 
As for the languid State of the Fluids moving through the 
larger Veſſelt; whole Action of all the ſeveral Viſcera 
depends on this, that the Fluids, impel'd by the Force of the 
Heart, dilate the Arteries, which, reacting by their Strength 
and Elaſticity, ſhould promote, or carry forward,” the diſtend- 
ing Humours : But all thoſe Bodies, which, under the ſame 
Bulk, contain a large Quantity of Matter, that is, which are 
more ſolid, retain the of Motion communicated to 


them, longer. 

In the Fluids, therefore, moy'd by the Force of the Heart, 
a certain Degree of Solidity was requiſite, that they might not 
too ſoon loſe the Degree of Motion impreſs d. re this 


due Solidity is wanting, the Humours are faid to be languid : 
But this Solidity is procur'd to the conſtituent” Parts by the 
Efficacy of the Veſſels thro* which move: Now this Effi- 
cacy is no more than that Force by which the diſtended Veſ- 
ſels re- act upon the diſtending Fluids. Whilſt, therefore, 
the „ of the Fluids dein too much diminiſh'd, 
the Veſſels are not ſufficiently diſtended, their Re- action muſt 
of courſe be the leſs: Hence all the Veſſels are languid and 
weak. For this Reaſon, alſo, when by Wounds, or any other 
Cauſe, a great Quantity of the Fluids is diſcharg'd, a ſolid red 
Blood is not form d from the Subſtances us'd as Aliments, but 
all the Fluids become thin like Water. | | 

As for the —_ of the aqueous Parts of the Fluids ; ſome 
Phyſicians were of Opinion, that the Body was in the moſt 
perfect and advantageous State, when all its Fluids were thin- 


neſt ; in conſequence of which, they * they would paſs 


the more expeditiouſly thro? all the Veſſels. | But the human 
Body is made and contriv'd according to other Laws” Fluids 
of a proportional "Thickneſs correſpond to the different Beries of 
Veſſels; for, if our Blood was as thin as Water, it would flip 
throꝰ the open Orifices of the exhaling Veſſels, placꝰd both in the 
internal and external Surface of the Body ot all the Cavities of 
the Body would be- fil'd with Humours too thin, but "which 
would there ſtagnate ; for the red and moſt thick Part of tho 


4 


Hood, in a State of Health, always remaining in the largeſt, chat 
ia, the red Veins and Arteries, receives the Momentum, or Quart 
tity of Motion, neceſſary to Life and Health, from two mov- 
ing Cauſes, the Heart and Arteries, and communicates this 
Momentum to the othet Parts of the Blood. From the Attri- 
tion of this red Part of the Blood, on the Veſſels which con- 
tain it, ariſes the Heat of the human Body; for when this red 
= 1 8 the Parts I Wok cold. Leu- 
co matic Patients, and Girls languiſhit the en- 
_ 1 —. — Proofs of this + n 

or this Reaſon, the bountiful and indulgent Author of 
Nature has plac'd large red Veſſels round te egg Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain collected into the Medulla oblongata, that 
theſe tnghly minute Veſſels, in which all Attrition is wanting, 
might be cheriſh'd by a "gary Heat ; fo that, among. the 
Cauſes of the Weakneſs of the Viſcera, we may juſtly reckon 
the aqueous State of the Humours. The Blood ſpringing from 
the Veins of a robuſt Man is immediately concreted into a 
coherent ſciffile Mafs ; whilſt the Blood diſcharg'd from a weak 
and ſickly Girl is but faintly red, thin, difficultly concreted, and 
— fs 2 As 

s for the Weakneſs of muſcular Motien ; this has | 
already conſider'd, in % ve of this Article, _ 
A. for the large Number of minute Canals; tis certain 
that in every Diverſity of Age, there is a certain Calloſity and 
Abolition” of ſome Veſſels uiſite. Anatomiſts obſerve 
that Injections are moſt ſucceſsfully made upon youn Sub- 
jects: Thus we ſee; that, in Proceſs of Time, many Vellel 
are abohſh'd, | 

The Gland called Thymus, fo conſpicuous in new-botn In- 
fants, ſo decreaſes in Adults, as hardly to leave any Traces 
of itſelf, A Woman, who aboanding with Milk, has ſuc- 
ceſſively ſuckled a conſiderable Number of Children, when ſhe 
becomes ſuperannuated and ſtiff, has only flaccid Pellicles, 
which ſcarcely deſerve the Name of Breaſts, The Glands 
diſpers'd in the Meſentery are totally aboliſh'd in Perſons 
advanc'd in Y ears. 

Great Strength is added to the Body, when many minute 
Vellels are fo concreted, as to be form'd into ſtrong Mem- 
branes. But this Concretion ariſes from the briſk Motion with 
which the Fluids are convey'd thro* the larger Veſſels ; The 
briſker, therefore, this Motion is, and the longer it has con- 
tinued to act, the more the Parts of the Body are conſoli- 
dated, Hence, in new-born Infants there is a large Num- 
ber of Canals, but the Compages of the Body is highly lax ; 
whereas in adult Perfons many of the Veſich are deſtroy'd, 
and the Texture of the Body by that means render'd firmer, © 


From this Weakneſs, produc'd by its liar Cauſes, 

- ariſe many Diſorders, falſly aſcrib'd to Temperament, or 
accounted hereditary. The moſt conſiderable of theſe DI 
orders are, firſt, a too eaſy Dilatation and Tumors of the 
Veſſels, their too eaſy Compreſnon and Tnanition, and the 
Stagnation of the Fluid contain'd in them; an increas'd 
Reſiſtance made to the Heart, Crudities of the Fluids, ſpon- 
taneous Corruption, an Incapacity for performing the vital, 
animal, and natural Functions. And all the Conſequences 
of theſe, which, as they are infinite in Number, ſo ey are 
with Difficulty cur'd, and highty productive of other Diſ- 
orders, eſpecially a' Cachexia, and à Cacochymiia: Secondly, 
an eaſy Diſſolution of the Vellels by external or internal 
_ Cauſes, ariſing either from Acrimony or Motion; the Effu- 
- fron, Stagnat on, Corruption, or Evacuation of the Fluids 
neeeſſary to Life and Health; An Interception of the 
Motion of the Fluids” thro” the ruptur'd Veſſels ; the Cor- 
ruption of thoſe Parts which were kept in a found State by 
this Motion; and other Diſorders of various Natures, ſuch 
2 4 Phthiſis, an Empyema, a Dropſy, and an Atrophy. 


- Tis here ſuppos'd, that a Body, before ſound, has Viſcera 
and Veſfek too weak; in which Cafe the Injuries of the chang'd 
Functions appear ww conſpicuouſly, eſpecially thoſe enume· 


rated in this Para G ET 
As every Individual has a State of Health peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and as different Bodies ſeem to vary from each other, 
both with reſpect to the Solids and Fluids, though each may, 
at the fame time, be in a ſound Condition; this Pecultarity 
of Conſtitutions, by which they differ from ' other ſound Bo-. 
es, is call'd Idioſyncraſy; and the Diſorders ariſing from this 
euliarity are, ſometimes, accounted incurable, "becauſe they 
are though to be preſent from the very firſt Formation of 
Body. t we cannot always aſcribe thoſe Diſeaſes of weak 
Veſſels and Viſcera to a known Peculiarity of Conftitdtion;”” * 
A Girl, ſprung from an illuſtrious Family, delicately hroug 
up, und enur'd to Idleneſs, has her Body rendered tender, lan- 
id, and weak; whilſt a Country Girl,” feemingly of the facht 
tate of Health in the firſt Months of her Life, gradually ac 
quires a robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution, by being accafigh 
6 Labour from her Inf. 4 


— 


2 


The Weakneſs of the former, and the Diſcaſes ariſing ſrom 
it, are therefore falſly accounted 5 | 

When the molt robuſt and vigorous Man Joſes moſt of his 
Blood by a Wound, he becomes dropſical ; and in this Caſe a 
very great Change is induc'd in what is vulgarly call'd the 
Temperament. | 

"Ms for the too eaſy Dilatation and Tumors of the Veſſels ; the 

Manner in which the ſeveral Viſcera prepare their reſpeQive 
Humours, has been canvas'd from the very Infancy of Medi- 
cine to our own Times; but Authors have advanced nothing 
ſatisfatory on this Subject, till Mr. Ruy/ch demonſtrated, that, 
at the Terminations of the Arteries every-where in the Viſcera, 
there was a peculiar Conformation in various Parts; and it 
ſeems, that each Bowel has been form'd with a particular Deſign 
of preſerving this Conformation of the Arteries, Now, if in 
any Bowel the Arterjes ſhould be too much dilated, as the 
ſame Force of the impeI'd Fluid continues to diſtend the leſs 
reſiſting Sides of the Veſſels, weak Viſcera will not prepare 
ſuch Humours as are generated in a State of Health, but ſuch 
as are of a peccant Quality, and diſturb the whole Body. Thus, 
when the Structure of the Liver is chang'd, Bile is not pre- 
par'd, but a peccant 74 po of quite different Qualities. Thus 
alſo, when the Veſſels of the Ki are relax'd, they tranſmit 
Blood inſtead of Urine. 

The Veſſels, when too much dilated, produce a Tumor either 
of the whole Body, or ſome particular Part; for Perſons of 
weak Veſſels and Viſcera have their Faces inflated, their Cheeks 
tumid, and their whole Bodies cxdematous. Hence, when this 
Diſorder begins gradually to advance, the deluded Patients often 
rejoice at the Addition made to their Habit. | 

As for the eaſy Compreſſion and Inanition of the Veſſels ; thie 
Veſſels of a ſound and robuſt Man, left to themſelves, are fo 
contracted, as to diminiſh the Diameters of their reſpective 
Cavities ; but they do not bem Ro and collaps'd, but 
even ſtrongly reſiſt a preternatural Contraction. Any Impreſ- 
ſion remains on the Leg of dropſical Patients, but in ſound 
and robuſt Perſons, the Part preſs'd riſes again. 1 

As for the Stagnation of the Fluids ; almoſt the whole Farce 
of the Heart is ſpent in dilating the Arteries. Now, if the 
weakeh'd Arteries, diſtended by the Blood, impel'd by the 
Force of the Heart, do not contract themſelves ſufficiently, 
the Blood will remain unmov'd in the dilated Veſſels ;; for two 
Cauſes concur to produce the Motion of the Fluids thro* the 
Veſſels : The Force of the Heart diſtending the Veſſels by the 
impel'd Blood, and the contractile Force of the Veſſels, which, 
when the Action of the Heart ceaſes, propels the Blood im- 
pel'd from the Heart. When, therefore, this contractile Force is 
wanting, the Fluids become ſtagnant. 

As to the increas'd Reſiſtance made to the Heart; this may 
perhaps appear ſurpriſing, ſince the weaken'd Veſſels yield more 
caſily to the Blood impel'd from the Heart. But, as the 
weaken'd Arteries are not contraſted by a ſufficiently ſtrong 

ſtaltic Motion, they remain diſtended and full. Hence, the 

oment after, the Heart cannot fo eaſily diſcharge its Con- 
tents into Veſſels already too full and diſtended, We daily 
obſerve, that People of pale and tumid Habits of Body are 
pretty eaſy whilſt in a State of Reſt ; but, upon the leaſt Mo- 
tion, they breathe ſhort, their Hearts palpitate, their 4 
Veins become tumid, and they themſelves are almoſt ſuffo- 
cated 3 for, whilſt in a State of Reſt, a ſmall Quantity of venous 
Blood, flowly mov'd, is convey'd to the Heart, and eaſily ex- 
| preſs'd from it; but the Velocity of the venous Blood being 
augmented by the Motion of the Body, the Heart is not fo 
ſoon able to force the Blood receiv'd thro? the full Veſſels. 

As for the Crudity of the Fluids ; every thing we take by 
way of Aliment, is crude, becauſe, not being as yet corrected 
by the vital Force, it is of a Nature quite different from the bu- 
man Fluids : But when the Viſcera are weaken'd, their pecu- 
liar Powers, by which they contribute to change the Aliments 
into our Natures, are deſtroy'd ; for, in order to a due and 
laudable Chylification, it is requiſite, that all the chylopoietic 


Organs ſhould furniſh the other Parts with the Humours pre- 
par d by them. *Tis therefore requiſite they ſhould -elabora 


ſuch Humours: If, therefore, they are weaken'd, they wi 
furniſh peccant Humours d rating from their native and 
genuine Qualities, Hence the whole Buſineſs of Chylifcation 
will be diſturb'd. Thus the weak Body of a Girl, laboyring 
under a Chloroſis, from the beſt Aliments, does not prepare a 
laudable Blood, but a kind of pale Humour, reſembling a Y 
Quantity of Milk mix'd with a little Blood. Hence ariſe ws 
priſing ravations of the Fluids, and various Diſeaſes de- 
ending on them. All the Viſcera contribute their particular 
e in changing the Aliments to our Natures. | If, therefore, 
one or more of theſe ſhould be weaken'd, this Afimilation is 
defefiing, and a 4 Fluid d. Hence Galen, 
in the ſixth Chapter of the ſeventh Book of his Method. Medęnai, 


juſtly gives us this Caution ; that in refloring weak Patients, we 
e conſider, “ that the Aliments are not, without Aſ- 
6 ce, concocted, di 
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diſtributed to' the various 


Parts of the 
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afſimilated with the Parts of the Perſon to he 


£ Body, nor 

A for the ſpontaneous Gorruption of the Fluids 4. the Aliments 
taken into the buman Body are 'd and affimilated to our 
Natures, by the ſeveral Actions of all the Veſſels and Viſcera 3 
and this Change is call'd xi, or Concoction. But if the 
Aliments are of ſo tenacious a Nature, or the Str ſo im- 
2 5 that the latter cannot ſubdue the former, then theſe Sub- 
tances are indeed chang'd in the Body, but not affimilated to 
our Natures 3 but, retaining their own Natures, 'and being, as it 
were, digeſted in a hot and moiſt Place, degenerate into an 
acid, or al and rancid Corruption: And this is call'd ſpon- 
taneous Corruption. This will be render'd more obvious, by 
an Inſtance : The hard and robuſt Viſcera of labouring Men 
prepare a laudable Blood from Rye-bread, But this Bread, with 
the Addition of Water, when digeſted in a chymical Veſſel, 
with a Heat equal to that of the human Body, is converted into 
the worſt of Acids, Robuſt Viſcera ſubdue this aceſcent Qua- 
lity, But, if the ſame Bread is us'd by weak Girls, it retains 
its Nature, and, by its aceſcent Quality, produces Cardialgias 
and Gripes. This Degeneracy does not happen in the Body 
preciſely in the ſame manner as out of it ; the Aliments, how- 
ever, unleſs the aſſimilating Power of the Body is ſufficiently 
ſtrong, always tend to a ſpontaneous Change, 

As for an Incapacity for the vital, animal, and natural Aftions ; 
all the Actions of the human Body, in a certain Senſe, depend 
on muſcular Motion; for the Heart and Acteries, the univerſal | 
moving Cauſes of all the Humours, are muſcular, But theſe 
* only N — vom * are and laud- 

e Spirits; now the Preparation e Spiri i 
higheſt and moſt perfect Allmiadon. A 

hilſt, therefore, the too weak Viſcera bring the 
Aliments to the higheſt Degree of Elaboration, the highly ſub- 
tile Spirits, on which almoſt all the Functions of the y de- 


nd, begin to prove deſectiye. Hence, when a tender Girl 
egins to languiſh under a Chloroſis, ſhe is gradually ſeiz d with 
an unuſual Torpor, a ſurpriſing Laſſitude upon the ſmalleſt 


Motion, a Vertigo, and a Dulneſs of all the Senſes ; all which 
indicate, that the animal Faculty is injur'd. A Palpitation of 
the Heart upon the flighteſt Motion, a ſoft and weak Pulſe, 
and a difficult Reſpiration, ſhew that the vital Actions are 
weak and faint. A languid and ſurpriſingly deprav'd Appetite, 
an uneaſy Senſation, created by Aliments taken, frequent 
Coſtiveneſs, together with pale and crude Urine, indicate that 
W F are deprav'd. 

ence it is obvious, that from this Source an almoſt infinite 
Number of Diſorders may ariſe ; ſince by this means all the 
Functions of the Body may be injur'd. nce, alſo, the Diffi- 
culty of Cure, in Cafes of this Nature, is ſufficiently obvious ; 
for the defective Strength of all the Parts muſt be reſtor d: But 
this cannot be done, unleſs ſo much of the original Nature of 
the Body remains, that, being freed from Impediments, and its 
Defects ſupply'd, it may be able, from the Aliments, to prepare 
and elaborate a laudable Blood. Hence, when the or 
Liver are waſted by a Conſumption, a Cure is in vain either 
omis'd by the Phyſician, or expected by the Patient. But, 
om this Incapacity for performing the animal, vital, and natu- 
ral Actions, ariſes principally a Cachexy, which is a bad Habit of 
Body, accompanied with fach a Weakneſs, that the Nutrition 
is depray'd and injur'd thro* the whole Parts of the Body at one 
and the ſame time. "This Diſorder is produc'd when all the 
Fluids and Solids recede from the Conditions requiſite for a due 
Aſſimilation of the Aliments to our Natures. Now every 
Cachexy is 1 with a Cacochymy, which is 2 
Receding of all the Humours from the Conditions requiſite to 
Health. But the Humours of the human receive their 
Qualities from the Force and Action of the Veſſels and Viſcera. 
If therefore the latter are too weak, the former muſt neceſſa- 
rily degenerate, and become deprav'd. | | 
As far the eaſy Diſſolution of the Veſſels ; ſuch a Cohefion of 
als of the human Body, 


—_— conſtitute the 
is requiſite, that may, without ſuffering a Solution of 
. — ſuſtain the Force of the Fluids impel's from the 
Heart. When, therefore, this Coheſion is weaken'd, a Ru- 
pture of the Veſſels is to be dreaded from an increas'd Impetus 
of the impel'd Fluid, Hence it ſo often happens, that tender 
Men, who have arriv'd at their fall Growth, and who, either 
in, conſequence of an original Taint, or their Bodies not be- 
ing ſufficiently ſtrengthened by muſcular Motion, have too 
weak Veſſels, have an Artery ruptur'd in their Lungs, by 
8 or Running; and thus either die under 
a Vomiting of Blood, or, afterwards, pine away under a 
flow Phthils. Thus, alſo, it frequently happens, that Per- 
ſons, the Veſſels of whoſe Kidneys are weak, diſcharge Blood 
try Urine, by being drawn over rugged and ftony 
Faces in Coaches. er 5 

Beſides, it has been already obſerv'd, that, when the Viſcera 
are weak, the Humours degenerate into a ſpontaneous Cor- 
ruption, and, conſequently, always become more acrid ; for, 

In 
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in a State of Health, the Humours are of ſo mild a Quality, 
that the Blood, when dropt into the Eye, creates no manner 
of Pain : When, therefore, acrid Humours flow through the 
weaken'd Veſſels, the latter are eaſily diſſoly'd by the former, 
This is ſufficieatly obvious from a Scurvy, in which the Laxity 
of the whole Body frequently. concurs with the Acrimony of 
the Humours.. Hence, the Veſſels being ruptur d, the Blood is 
diſcharg'd under the Skin, and produces ſcorbutic Spots. 

When the Veſſels are thus corroded by an acrid Fluid, or 
ruptur'd by the too violent Impetus of the moving Fluid, 
their contain'd Humours are diſcharg'd, and become dernen 
becauſe the moving Cauſe ceaſes; = in conſequence of their 
Stagnation, they become corrupted, tho“ this happens later when 
the Air has no Acceſs to them. When the ruptur'd Veſlels gape, 
the Fluids are diſcharg'd from them, and the Circulation of the 
Humours is diſcontinu'd. Thus all the ſeveral Functions, de- 
pending on the Circulation of the Fluids thro' ſound Veſſels, are 
deſtroy d. Hence, ſince theſe Accidents may happen in various 
Parts of the Body, they may give Riſe to an infinite Number of 
Diforders, which cannot be eaſily enumerated, but may be 
reduc'd to certain - Claſſes, The Principal of theſe Diſorders 


are, | we | | 
 Phthifis ; tho* this Diſorder takes its Name from a Greet 
Word importing . Corruption, yet Phyſicians do not by it 
underſtand. every. Species of Corruption, but a Conſump- 
tion of the whole Habit, ariſing from the Prevalence of a 

rulent l in whatever Part of the Body the 
__ is lodg d. When the too weak Veſlels are either cor- 
roded, or ruptur'd, the diſcharg'd Humours are ee 
and by their Acrimony inflame all the adjacent Parts. Thus 
Blood diſcharg'd in the Cavity of the Thorax becomes pu- 
trid, and inflames the adjacent Lungs. After this Inflam- 


mation, a true Suppuration enſuing deſtroys the Patient by a 


ulmonary Conſumption. Thus we may underſtand, how from 
ſame Cauſe an Empyema may ariſe ; which tho', in an 
extenſive Senſe, it denotes every Species of Suppuration, yet, 
for the moſt part, it only imports a Collection of Pus, in the 
Cavity of the Thorax. ; 

As for a Drepſy; all Patients, on whom this Diſorder gradu- 
ally ſteals, labour under Weakneſs of the Veſlels and Viſ- 
cera ; and almoſt every Dropſy, not ariſing from ſome other 
violent and previous Diſorder, acknowledges this for its Cauſe, 
for the exhaling Arteries diſcharge their contain'd Humours into 
all the large and ſmall Cavities of the Body, But it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that the Force by which the numite Orifices of the 
Veins imbibe the diſcharg'd Humours from the Cavities of 
the Body, increaſes and decreaſes in proportion to the Briſk- 
neſs of the Circulation. Hence, in acute Diſorders, where the 
Circulation is too briſk, all the Parts are render*d dry, whereas, 
in languid chronical Diſeaſes, the Humours, radually 
accumulated, render all the Parts tumid. Beſides, in Diſorders 
accompanied with the higheſt Languor, the evacuating Power 
of the Artery ſeems to continue longer than the abſorbent 
Force of the Vein. Hence in every Diſpoſition of Body, where 
the vital Vigour is impair'd, aqueous Parts begin to be accumu- 
lated. vers 

As for an Atrophy ; tho' at firſt this Diſorder may appear 
of a L888 * ugh Fs to a Dropſy, yet, when — Ab- 
domen is immenſely turgid in that Species of the Diſeaſe, 
which is call'd Aſcites, we obſerve that all the ſuperior Parts 
are extenuated- Nor is this to be wonder'd at, — all the 
Viſcera, being too weak, each of them cannot contribute its 
proper Share, in bringing about the laſt and higheſt Elaboration 
of the Aliments, by which they are chang'd into our Natures, 
and what is loſt, reſtor' d; for Life itſelf will, in the very 
Nature of the Thing, deſtroy the Body, unleſs it is recruited 
by- the Aliments, 1 may, therefore, prove defective 
9 this ſingle Cauſe; and this is called an Atrophy. 


The Phyſician who accurately adverts to theſe Circum- 
ſtances, will know the Origin, Preſence, and Events, not only 
of this, but, alſo, of an infinite Number of other dark and 

- obſcure Diſorders ; and be capable- of diſcovering the moſt 
ſafe and cflicacious Means of Relief. 


Whoever attentively conſiders what has been already ſaid, 
muſt neceſſarily conclude, that all the Functions of the Body 
may be injur'd by the Weakneſs of the Action of the Veſſels on 
their contain'd Fluids; becauſe the Soundneſs of all the Fun- 
ctions depends on the due Action of the Solids on the Fluids, 
and of the Fluids on the Solids ; ſo that the want of this Action 
is the genuine Source, from which an infiuite Number of Diſor- 
ders ariſes. But when the Effects of Diſeaſes ariſing from Weak- 
nefs are obvious to the Senſes, there is no manner of Difficulty 
In diſcovering the Cauſe ; but frequently the moſt latent and 
obſcure Diſorders draw their Origin from this Cauſe. When a 
Patient, in conſequence of a Rupture of the too weak Veſſels 
the , throws 47 a florid ſcarſet- colour d Blood, ' a pre- 
vious Weaknes is eaſily diſcover d to be the Cauſe of the Difor- 
one. Pot n= the like Arteries, being ruptur d in the Braip, Would, 
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the Effuſion of the Blood, 
tent Cauſe of ſo terrible a 


6 a mortal 
isfortune ts 

with that of the former, When the Veſſels of the Liver are 
ruptur'd, and diſcharge their Humours, theſe Humours, ſtag- 


; the 
iſely the ſame 


nating, become corrupted, inflame all the adjacent Parts, and 
at laſt deſtroy the Patient, after having conſum'd his whole 
Liver, and expos'd him to the moſt terrible Calamities. The 
ficſt "os irs Origin of this Diſeaſe is the ſame, as in the former 
Caſes. This holds equally true in all the other Viſcera, . © © 

_. There is not a more juſt or important Maxim in Medi- 
cine, than that, in the Cure of Diſeaſes, a due Regard ought 
always to be had to the firſt Cauſe, from which all” the Sym- 
ptoms proceed ; for, from this Foundation alone, infallible and 
cfhcacious Medicines may be difcover'd. They who by Purga- 
tives attempt to evacuate the Waters of a Dropſy, 5 from 
Weakneſs, are, a few Days aftet, ſurpris'd to find all the 

as much tumid with Water, as before, fince all the Fluids are 
convey'd into the flaccid Veſſels, whilſt ſcarcely any Part of the 
bow 36 drank is carried off either by Sweat, or a Page ſis, 
and very little of Urine ; whilſt the Phyſician who duly 
inveſtigated the Cauſe of the Diſorder, more prudently 
Work, and, after removing the Aeg g morbid Fluids, or- 
ders the relax; d Body to be ſwath'd with proper Bandage ; and 
by drying Aliments,  Corroboratives, and due Exerciſe, de- 
ſtroys the firſt Cauſe and from which all the Sym- 
ptoms of the Diſorder flow) d. | 7 


But, in the Application of theſe Remedies, the preſent ' 
Weakneſs of the Patient calls for a flow Adminiſtration, 
bs ſudden Change is in no Caſe more dangerous than 
int | : | | 5 


The 8 in the fifty-firſt Aphoriſm of his 
ſecond Section, juſtly obſerves, ** That it is moſt Nafe to carry 
aon an Intention by little and little, eſpecially when a 
xtreme to another, is to be promoted. 
This Maxim, is, in a particular manner, to be obſerv'd_in the 
Cure of weak Veſſels and Viſcera ; for if in this Caſe the Phyſi- 
cian ſhould by 2 Medicines, or muſcular Motion 
imprudently accelerate the Circulation of the Humour, thro 
the Veſlels, the too weak Veſſels and Viſcera, not being able to 
ſuſtain the increas*d' Force, are often ruptur'd, and the 
Patient ſhamefully kill'd, inſtead of being judiciouſly cur'd, 
Te Phyſician, who by violent Exercit ſhould attempt the 
22 Cure of Tias of Blood ariſing from a Weakneſs of the 
ngs, would act a moſt abſurd and ridiculous Part; becauſe, 
by accelerating the Impetus of the Blood, the Wound, as" yet 
not conſolidated, would again be brake open. Hence, in Caſes 
of this Nature, great Caution, and a prudent Slowneſs of Mea- 
ſures, are abſolutely neceſſary, x, * 


Theſe Remedies are, therefore, to be lowly and cautiouſly 
exhibited from the firſt to the laſt Stage of the Diſorder ; and 
when, by their means, the Veſſels are corroborated, ſtrong 

' muſcular Motion is to be us d, till from every Circumſtance 
it is obvious, that the Veſſel ahd 'Viſcera are rendet'd 
ſufficiently compact, ſolid, and callous. © un 

Without A has been ſaid concerning the Cure of 

weak Fibres, we ſhall only obſerve, E it is of the 

Importance, that all theſe Meaſutes ſhould be gradually” in- 

creas d and augmented, till Health is perfectly reſtor d. If the 

Intention is to cure Diſorders of this kind by muſcular Motion, 

the Patient muſt begin with the lighteft bf not gentle Degree 

of it, which is to be caultiouſly and gradually increas d. 

Phyſician, in the mean time, .muſt carefully advert to the 

Effects produc'd. by this Motion in the Body of the Patient. 

A Perſon droplical from the Weakneſs of the Veſſels alone, 

would be ſuffocated by uſing violent Motion all of a ſudden. 

But when the diſtending Waters are previguſly remoy'd, and the 

relax'd Parts ſecur d by Swathing, "gently heating Medicines 
are to be exhibited, and afterwards ſuch'as are more” powerful. 

Then gentle Motion is to be preſcrib'd and gradually augment- 

ed to ſevere Exerciſe. Thus the relax'd Body i. infallibly 
ſtrengthen' d, and the Force of the Diſeaſe overcome.” 

Bat "cis not ſufficient to have remov'd the Diſcaſe ; we muſt, 

alſo, deſtroy and root out thoſe Cauſes, which we foreſee will ne 
ceſſarily occaſion a Relapſe ; for, when a Phyſician has evacu- 
ated the Waters of a dropſical Patient, he has only render'd 
the Body ſuch as it was before it ſpontaneouſly became dropſi- 
cal; ſo that in this Caſe he only performs a Part of his Duty, 
unleſs after this Eyacuation he corroborates the relaxed Part. 

That Viſcera, before too weak, are render'd ſufficiently firm 

here 


and ftrong, may be known from the following Signs: Et 

is an equable Heat, like that in a. State of Perſe et diffus'd 

overall the Body; for, when the V iſcera are weak, there is » 
| ie of Heat; if, upon drinking, neither the Whole of the 
dy, . nor any Parts of it, are render d tumid; * | 

if the Colour is lively and red, in thoſe Parts where the Veſſels 
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the Lips, the Tongue, the Gums, and the 
Corners of the Eyes; es 
ly conclude, that all the Viſcera and Veſſels are ſufficiently 


ng. 
When the Cure is brought thus far, no farther Corroboration 
is requir'd ; otherwiſe the 0 * | Fault, that is, too great a 
Rigidity, would be induced, t the Body is to be kept in the 
Degree of Strength already acquir'd; and all thoſe Things are to 
be n—_ avoided, which are enumerated as the Cauſes of too 
eat a Weakneſs; for, unleſs theſe Meaſures are taken, the 
n 


ſeaſe will ſoon recur, Hence Relapſes ſo frequently ha 
to Girls cur'd of a Chloroſis, becauſe they will not ab 
from ſupping warm Liquors, and chuſe rather to loſe reſtor d 
Health by Hines, than to preſerve it by due Exerciſe. Thus 
pry pn a great deal of Uneaſfineſs to the Phyſician, and, 
at laſt, render their Diſeaſes incurable. 


Hence it is evident, that the various Doctrines, relating to 
the Qualities of Aliments, are of a relative Nature, that is, 
in ſome Caſes true, and in others falſe ; that muſcular Mo- 
tion corroborates the Fibres ;” that the Exerciſes of Geſtation 
reſolve the coagulated Fluids, and ſtre the relax'd Solids 
without diſipating the Strength ; that, in the moſt robuſt 

| Perſons, the Blood is high! Ene, viſcid, and mild; whereas 
in tender Habits it is diſſolv d, light, and acrid ; that an in- 
finite Number of Diſeaſes, apparently widely different, often 
proceed from the ſame Cauſe, and are remoy'd when that is 
takn away. 


As 2 the Qualities of Aliments ; Authors who have wrote 
profeſledly on this Subject, have never advanc'd any thing 
which was abſolutely true in all Caſes ; becauſe the Qualities 
of Aliments depend, not on the Aliments alone, but, in a more 
icular manner, on the Body into which they are taken, as 
1 already obſerv'd. Thus, whole Nations live, ſound 
and healthy, on Vegetables and Water alone ; others, on Fiſh 
and Water only; and others, taught by Luxury, on the 
various Parts of Animals, and a Mixture of all the Subſtances 
which the Earth produces, whether ſpontaneouſly, or by Cul- 
ture ; and yet all, or, at leaſt, moſt Part, live ſufficiently 
healthy : Nor does the vaſt Variety of Aliments produce a ve 
conſiderable Difference; for the human Body is poſſeſs d of fi 
a Faculty, that, by the Concurrence of the Actions of all the 
Veſſels and Viſcera, human Blood, the fame, almoſt, with 
reſpect to all its Qualities, is produced from Aliments of quite 
different Natures, But, according to the various 
Strength in the Veſſels and Viſcera, Aliments of the ſame 
Nature may prove either burtful or beneficial. Fleſhes, falted 
and dried in Smeak, together with coarſe Bread, agree with 
the robuſt Viſcera of a hardy Labourer, whoſe Strength would 
fail, if he was fed on Fleſh-broths ; ;theſe, on the contrary, 
agree beſt with weak and tender Conſtitutions, which would 
be highly injur'd by Fleſhes and Aliments of ſuch an hard and 
difficult Digetion Thus Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de A ect. 
adviſes, ** That thoſe who are capable of digeſting a large 
« Quantity of Aliments, are not to be fed with Sorbitions, 
© becauſe they paſs off the Stomach too ſoon ; but thoſe, 
% on the contrary, who are not capable of digeſting large 
66 tities of Aliments, are to be nouriſh'd with Subſtances 
© gf a ſorbile Nature. No Aliment can, therefore, be pro- 
nounc'd univerſally and abſolutely ſalubrious: And the Man 
who aſks, what particular Aliment is univerſally wholſome, 
Acts juſt as ridiculous a Part, as he who ſhould aſk, whether he 
had a fair Wind, when he did not know the particular Port to 
which he was to ſteer. 06 
As . muſcular Motion ; this Subject has been already con- 
ſider d; only we ſhall obſerve, that, by an Exceſs of muſcular 
Motion alone, a Rigidity of the Veſſeb, which is directly op- 
pum to their Weakneſs, may be pr uc'd. Thus, there is a 
urpriſing Difference between the Fleſh of a Stall-fed Ox, and 
that of the ſame Animal, which, by dragging the Plow, and 
hard Labour, has all its Parts dry and fuiceleſs, | er 
As far the Exerciſes of e muſcular Motion ſtrengthens, 
but, at the ſame time, fatigues the Body, and diſſipates the 
irits in the ſame Proportion as it recruits them; for this 


eaſon, very weak Patients can never be reſtor'd andecur'd by 
its means. Hence, for weak Patients, Geſtations, eſpecially of 
the mild and gentle Kind, are to be ſubſtituted in the room of 


muſcular Motion : 'Thus, the Patients, fitting on a Rope, are 
to be gently mov'd backwards and forwards. Hieranymus 
Mercurialis, in his Treatiſe de Arte Gymnaſtica. This Step is 
to be ſucceeded by Geſtations in Coaches ; which, again, i to 


be follow'd by gentle Geſtations in Coaches on ſmooth Ground; 
then they may be driven in Chariots, on ogy ends z and, 
tly, let fuck Patients get on Horſeback, and ſtrengthen their 
ies LA N increaſing the Pace of the Horſe. Theo 
moſt ſtu n [indent 26 cite iatells eur d, and alm 
| the Adrintage, of muſcular 1. ie 2. bee 
Diffipation of the Strength. All theſe Meaſures are beneficial 
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the 
iſcera. 
becauſe, by theſe means, the Fæces remaining after he 
Digeſtion are eliminated from the Prime Viz, in thoſe who 
want a due of Strength in theſe Viſcera : Hence theſe 
Exerciſes are moſt beneficial an Hour or two before Meals. 
And, thirdly, becauſe, by this means, the Force and Efficacy 
of the Air on the Lungs is increas'd, and the circumambient 
Atmoſphere, which is ſoon render'd tepid by the Heat of the Body, 
is continually renew'd ; but this Advantage is, in a particular 
manner, obtain'd by Riding, 
As for the Denſity and Vins of the Blood in robuſ Perſons ; 
we call that Bood denſe, which, in wr given Quantity, is of 
the greateſt ſpecific Gravity; but this Circumſtance depends on 
the Prefſure of the Veſſels. All the Aliments we take, as, 
alſo, the Chyle and Milk prepar'd from them, are lighter than 
the Blood. Blood extravaſated, and ſet at Liberty from the 
Compreſſion of the Veſſels, becomes lighter than it was when 
contain'd in them: The compact and ſolid State of the Blood 
is, therefore, the greater, the more ſtrong and conſolidated the 
Veſſels acting upon it are, Hence, in acute Diſeaſes, in 
which the Action of the Veſſels on their Contents is too 
ſtrong, the Blood becomes more heavy and denſe than it was 
before. Blood iſſuing from a Vein, or a Wound, in ſtro 
Men, is thick and black : Thus Homer, when, in the ſeven 
Book of his 7/;ad, he repreſents Hax as having wounded Hector, 
ſays, ui , deνPe & Hu blackiſh Bloc rung from the 
ound of Hector; and elſewhere, in the ſame Book, he informs 
us, that the Blood of Heroes is black, r vd apa ptrauvty, 
But, in this Species of Blood, there is always a certain Lentor, 
in conſequence of which, it is forthwith concreted into a ſo- 
lid Maſs. This is always true, with reſpect to the arterial 
Blood of robuſt Perſons; and, after violent Exerciſe, or in 
acute inflammatory Diſeaſes, the venous Blood is, forthwith, 
concreted almoſt in the ſame manner. This Blood is, at the 
ſame time, of ſuch a Quality, that, if dropt into the Eye, it 
produces no manner of Pain; ſo mild is ſound Blood, which 
contains ſomething of a gently faltiſh Nature, but ſo highly di- 
luted, that it does not, by its Acrimony, offend the Parts of 
the moſt acute Senſation ; for all thoſe Parts, which would, in 
time, become acrid in the Body, are eliminated by Stool, 
Urine, and Sweat. | 
As for the Diſſolution of the Blood in tender Conſtitutions ; the 
of a ſound Man is not, without the greateſt Difficulty, 
ſubjected to a ſtatical Examination; becauſe it is forthwith con- 
creted, and is rarefied as foon as it is free from the Compreſſion 
of the Veſſels. That Mr. Boyle, however,might have ſome, 
though, as he himſelf confeſſes, in his Hiſtory of human Blood, 
not an accurate Knowledge of this Affair, he put a certain Quan- 
tity of ſound human Blood in an oblong Phial : When it had 
ſtood at Reſt till the Bubbles diſa d, he mark'd its Height 
on the Glaſs whith a Diamond: Then, waſhing out the Blood, 
he fill'd the ſame Phial, to the fame Height, with Water; 
then, by weighing, he found that the ſound Blood was about a 
twenty-fifth Part ſpecifically heavier than the Water. But 
from what has been already ſaid, it is obvious, that, by the 
Force of the Veſſels and Viſcera, a Blood is prepar'd from the 
Aliments, which is more ſolid, and, conſequently, more heavy, 
than the Aliments themſelves, Hence, fince in weak Con- 
ſtitutions this Force is languid, the Blood is, of courſe, lefs 
conſolidated; and, conſequently; being more diffolv'd, and light, 
it, at laſt, degenerates to a T hinneſs equal to that of Water. 
This is ſufficiently confirm'd by the Inſtances of Dropſies ariſing | 
from a weak and infirm State alone. | 
But, generally, a thin State of the Blood is accompanied 
with a proportionable Degree of Acrimony. On this Account, 
Perſons of tender Habits are readily ſubje& to Corroſions of 
the weak Veſſels. Hence ariſe Spitting of Blood, acrid and 
ſaline Catarrhs, ther with the other Diſorders to which ſuch 
Perſons 1 Ke 2 3 oi 
As for the infinite Number e rently different Diſeaſes 
ori frm the ſame common Cake ſo long as = bans hee | 
move through Canals, whoſe Diameters are proportion'd to theſe 
Fluids, and each Series of decreaſing Fluids is carried — 4 its 
reſpeQive Veſſels, all the Functions of the Viſcera and Veſſels re- 
main ſound ed Ft when the weak Veſſels, too a dif- 
tended by the impel'd Fluids, admit foreign and improper Fluids, 
all the Functions are diſturb'd. 3 infinite Nane er 
Diſorders may draw their Origin from this ſimple and uniform 
Cauſe ; and all the Diſorders ariſing from this Source may be 
remov'd, by reſtoring the Strength of the Veſſels. ' One In- 
ſtance will be ſufficient to illuſtrate this Affair. Naturally the 
Tunica adnata of the Eye contains no red Blood in its. Veſſels 
but, when it is relax'd by any Cauſe, the red Bloed enters the 
Veſſels, remains there, and produces an Ophthalinia ; which: 
at firſt, is often curable by the Application of cold Water, becauſt 
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DisoxDERs or THE VisCERA, ARISING FROM ro 
MUCH STRICTURE, OR Riointr v. 


The too great Rigidity of the Veſſels and Viſcera is 
ſuch a Coheſion of their component Parts, as does not yield to 
that Motion which ought to move and change them, that 
thoſe Functions, which, in a State of Health and Life, 


flow'd from this changeable State of the Veſſels and Viſcera, 
may be duly perform d. 


. © In every Period of Life, the Veſſels of the human Body 
undergo a Change, fince they never remain two Moments of 
the ſame Bulk, but are ſometimes diſtended by the Force of 
the Fluid impel'd from the Heart ; and, immediately after, 
have their Diameters diminiſh'd by their natural Force, Such 
a Coheſion, therefore, of the confltvent N 3 2 m7 
is requiſite, as that they ma capable of yielding: 
— this Cobeſion oy 4 as not to yield ſufficiently, the 
Veſſels and Viſcera are faid to be too rigid. | 

What the Viſcera are, we have 21 in'd; and, on 
the ſame Occaſion, obſerv'd, that all the Viſcera produce their 
reſpective Effects by the Structure of thoſe Veſſels, of which 
they conſiſt; but all the Veſſels only act on their contain'd Fluids 
in ſo far as they are contrafted, and endeavour to diminiſh 
and leſſen their Diameters ; and, when they are contracted 
to their ſmalleſt Diameter, then this Force ceaſes to act till 
* — are again diſtended by „ Fluids. Such a 
Flexibility is, therefore, requir d in the Veſſels, as they may 
yield, and be expanded by the impe!'d Liquids, and again 
c__ themſelves, when the impelling Force ceaſes to 

It is, beſides,- requiſite, that in all the Viſcera which ſe- 
crete the Liquors, prepar d in their Structure, through Emun- 
Qories, the moſt minute ſecretory Ducts ſhould have a certain 
determin'd Bulk, leſt they ſhould let thoſe Parts paſs which 
ought to be retain'd, or retain thoſe which ought to be ſe- 
creted. Upon the juſt Bulk and ion, therefore, of 
theſe ſecretory Ducts, Life and Health entirely depend. 

In different Viſcera of the Body various of Flexi- 
bility 1 in the Veſſels ; for, certainly, a far greater 
Degree of — is requiſite in the ſmall Arteries difpers'd 
through the cortical Subſtance of the Brain, than in the ſecre- 
tory Veſſels of the Kidneys. Hence, in this Caſe, nothing 

can be determin'd ; but our ſeveral Poſitions muſt be 

ited by the various Conditions and Purpoſes requiſite to a 
found State of Health. 

Th ity of the Veſſels and Viſcera ariſes, firſt, from 

every e Which renders the Fibres too rigid. Secondly, 
but more eſpecially, from ——_ compact State of 

\ Fibres with each other, prod by the ſtrong Force of 

the propel'd Fluids. Thirdly, from an Union and Con- 
junction of the minute Canals, depriv'd of their Fluids 

Preſſure, with which the vital arterial Fluid et 

the Sides of the larger Canal; and the moſt conſiderable 

Cauſe, contributing to the Production of this Effect, is ſtrong 

and violent m Motion. Fourthly, from a Concre- 
Bon of the Veſſels into one Solid, with its proper contain'd 

Fluid, becoming ſtagnant, dry, and coagulated. 


I. As for the Cauſes proguttive of tee great a Rigidity of the 
Fibres ; fr have already dender — 7 

2. With reſpect to the compact State of the Fibres, mutually and 
22250 2 to each other, by the Force of the propel'd vital 
Fluid ; gh in the Fluids there are Parts fit for reftoring the 
Elements worn away and loſt by the Actions for 
Health, as we before obſery'd, tis requiſite there ſhould, 
by the Impulſe of the vital Fluid, be a due Application of 
theſe Parts to proper Places, and, as it were, an Appreſſion of 
them to other Elements ; and the ſtronger this Application or 
Appreffion is, the more firm will the Strufture of the Fibre, 
thus produc'd or- reftor'd, be. Now, the ſame Force which 
mutually unites the Elements of the Fibres, forcibly compreſſes, 
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greater Velocity to the — in 


When there is a Rigidity of the Veſſels; firſt, it pro- 
duces Effects ſimilar to thoſe ariſing from à Rigidity of the 
Fibres. Secondly, it produces a ſtrong Effort in the Veſ- 
ſels, by which the Fibres endeavour to apply themſelyes to 
the Axis of the ſeveral Canals they campoſe ; to leſſen their 
reſpective Cavities ; to preſs, compreſs, repel, and expel, 
their contain'd Fluids ; and thus to reſiſt their Motion from 
the Heart, and, conſequently, the Heart itſelf ; to become 
ſcarcely capable of Dilatation, and thus to interrupt the 
equable Motion of the Blood, and, conſequently, of all the 
Secretions z to diminiſh the Quantity of the „ Which 
would otherwiſe be expel'd from the Heart, at one Pul- 
ſation ; to prevent the perſect Evacuation of the Heart, and, 
by that means, produce pol Concretions of Blood ; 
comprefling the Fluids, diveſting them of their m 
ſubtiſe Parts, to condenſe them too much, and, by that 
mea to produce Suffocations and Death. Thirdly, this 
Rigidity of the Veſſels makes them gape very much when 
wounded, in conſequence of the great Force with which 
they are retracted into the Parts which ſuſtain them ; and this 
ſame Rigidity, when the Veſſcls are cut entirely through, 
either or entirely ſhuts up, their Extremitles. 


1. As to the Effect of too rigid Fibres ; theſe have been al» 
ready Ln 8 | 

2. As to the firong Effort of the Veſſels, by which the Fibres 
endeavour to apply 92 to the Aris of their reſpeftive 
Canals ; in a conical Canal, a Right Line, drawn from the 
Apex to the Centre of the Baſe, is call'd its Axis. 

When the flexible Canals of the human Body are diſtended 
by the impel'd Fluids, they are in a State of Violence ; and the 
longitudinal Fibres, diſtended in the Form of an Arch, en- 
deavour to reſtore themſelves to their former Length; whereas 


the diſtracted orbicular Fibres endeavour to return to ſmaller 


the 


Diameters. By both theſe Actions, the Sides of the Canal 
proach more nearly to its Axis; and this Attempt of 
diſtended Fibres to reſtore themſelves is the only Action of the 
Canals of the human Body: The firmer, therefore, the Structure 
is, and the the Elaſticity of theſe Sides, the ſtronger 
this Effort is, as is ſufficiently obvious. 

But, whilſt the Sides of the Canal approach its Axis, . its Ca- 
vity is neceſſarily diminiſh'd, and, conſequently, the contain'd 
Fluid preſs'd upon ; and fince this Fluid can neither be ſoon 
expreſs'd from the converging Extremities of the Arteries, nor 
forc'd back to the Heart, in conſequence of the Reſiſtance 
made by the Valves of the Aorta, tis, for this Reaſon, com- 

reſs d, repreſs'd, and condens'd ; for every porous and flexible 
y is compreſs'd into ſo much the ſmaller Bulk, the 
ſtronger the compreſſing Force is. This ſeems to be the Keaſon 
why the Chyle, and Milk, which are always lighter than Blood, 


being, repeated Actions of our V compreſs” 
— A d to ſolid and compact Blood. . ä ” 
But all the Fluids which enter the human Body, whe- 


ther by Aliments and Drink, or by the bibulous Veſſels diſpers'd 
over all the Surface of the Body, always enter by the Vei 
which, being eaſily dilated, admit them all. But after 


Fluids have enter'd the Arteries, if the — 2 of theſe latter 


is N above * rom rl to , the ns ws fry 
be forthwith di om the Body. Hence we underſtand 
why lean OLA hes ei res an WEAR: 


Perſons; and yet do not become corpulent, 
pong bf tool are very ſmall in Qyantity : In Per- 
ſons as „the Fluids drank firft enter the laQteal Veins, then 


the Vena Cava, and the Right Ventricle of the Heart; but, 
in the Arteries of the Lungs, and afterwards by means of the 


whole arterial Syſtem, they are ſo attenuated; chat they are 
of being diſn pated, and carry'd uf the ſmall 
| Veſſels of the 9 1 


the Heart, and, conſequently, to the Heart . itſelf ; tis d be 
obſerv'd, that, though an additional Strength is communicated 
to the Arteries, — 1 not, on that account, 
forthwith made to the Heart, — * non of the Heart z 
increas'd in 4 — to / the additional Strength imparted to 
the Arteries : For the Influx of the venous Blood into the Ca- 
vities of the Heart, the Paſſage of the arterial Blood through 
the Subſtance of the Heart, and the Inſlux of the Spirits into 
its muſcular and villous Fibres, are the Cauſes on which its 
muſcular Motion depends. But when, the Aorta ſtrongly con- 
tracts itſelf, it, with: a proportionably greater 8 
the Blood through the coronary Arteries into the Subſtance of 
che Heart, and, at the ſame time, with greater Force, applies 
the Blood through the carotid and. vertebral Arteries to the 
Brain and Cerebellum. Hence a larger - Secretion of. Spixits is 
produc'd. It alſo accelerates the Motion of the Blood from 
the Arteries-to the Veins z and, by«thus increaſing. the Motion 
of the venous Blood, irritates ſtimulates the Heart to a 
briſker Action. All the Cauſes, therefore, of the muſcular 
Motion of the Heart are . increas'd by an additional Strength of 
the Arteries. > | 
So long as this Equilibrium remains, the higheſt and moſt 
Nara Converſion of the Aliments into a State ſuited to our 
ature happens, and the Blood is render'd ſolid, in ſuch a 
Degree only, as not to be detrimental to Health. But when 
- the Strength of the'Arteries'is ſo increas'd, as to be ſcarcely 
capable of Dilatation, then all the Misfortunes above-men- 
tion'd are produc'd; for, when the Arteries are not dilated, 
they cannot afterwards be contracted: But the Contraction of 
the Arteries is the principal Cauſe which produces the Motion 
of the Blood through the Veins ; for the Action of the Heart 
does little more than dilate the Arteries, and convey to them, 
when thus dilated, the Blood contain'd in its Cavities. Imme- 
diately after, the Arteries, contracting themſelves, propel the 
Blood convey'd to them. This evidently appears upon'wound- 
ing a large Artery 3 on which Occaſion, the Blood is not 
diſthnr d with a continu'd and uniform Impetus, but” as it 
were, by ſtarts, and far more flowly, when the „in 
conſequence of its Contraction, dilates the Arteries, than when 
the Arteries are contracted, and the Heart is what we call in 
its Diaſtole. | | | 
When, therefore, by whatever Cauſe, the Veſſels are render d 
Jo rigid, that they are not capable of being dilated at all, or, at 
leaſt, not ſufficiently, then the Force of the Heart is not able 
to expel the Blood contain'd in its Cavities ; and, being irritated 
= an uncommen kind of Teneſmus, endeavours, by various 
ulſations, to do that which it could not do by one Con- 
traction. Hence Palpitations of the Heart, and an inter- 
rupted Pulſe, are fo frequently obſerv'd in extreme old Age; 
for, in long-liv'd Perſons, the larger Veſſels about the Heart 
have ſometimes been found cartilaginous, or even of a, bony 
.Contexture, as we learn from medicinal Obſervations. Now, 
when the Motion of the Heart is diſturb'd, all the Functions of 
the Body are propertionably diſorder'd, ſince it is the Source 
and Spring of all Motion: Hence none of the Excretions and 
Secretions remain the ſame they were before. But, when the 
Blood ins to remain in the Cavities, the Sinuſes and 
the Auricles of the Heart, polypoſe Concretions are form'd. 
This Species. of Diſorder, which takes its Name from a Fiſh, 
that fixes itſelf by a great Number of Filaments to adjacent 
Bodies, is no leſs . frequent, than it is latent and obſtinate. 
Malpigbi, in his Treatiſe. de Polypo Cordis, was almoſt the 
firſt: who gave us any diſtin Account of the Origin of polypoſe 
Concretions of the Heart, and larger Veſlels ; for the Blood of 
a found Man, taken from the Vein, immediately becomes 
-viſcid, and begins to form a concteted Maſs, which ſeparates 
from itſelf the more thin and yellow Part of the Blood. This 
Maſs is gradually more and more concreted, and floats in the 
more liquid Part expreſs'd from it. Then the concreted Part, 
when waſh'd with pure Water, becomes white, appears 
Many and, when cut, exhibits ſmall: Cellulz, full of reddiſh 
chor, ' > kg 
The Experiment of Ruy/ch, before-mentioned, ſhews us, 
wow ſuch a Concretion, when beginning to be produc'd, 
draws Parts ſimilar to its own, from the remaining Maſs of 
Blood; and, by an Union of theſe, forms a Species of Mem- 


repel Motion k them 
-mix'd with each other: Hence, as ſoon as the Blood of the 
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grow to the Veſſels, the Columnz of the Heart, and its 
ricles, as we find from DifleQions. © _. is 
In Animals whoſe Throats are cut, and almoſt all the Blood 
diſcharg'd, there only remains about the. Right Ventricle of the 
Heart a ſmall Quantity of Blood, form'd into oblong polypoſe 
Concretions. Hence the Reaſon why, after great Loflcs 
of Blood, ypoſe Concretions are often form'd about the 
larger Veſſels, which, afterwards, induce very terrible Diſor- 
_ A* 9 informs us, that he ſaw a Woman, 
who in a Miſcarriage loſt ſo a Quantity of Blood, that 
e was laid out yn : om | came to 
fe, and remain d pretty eaſy, fo long as ſhe continued in a 
State of perfect Reſt ; but, upon her uſing the lighteſt Mo- 
tion, ſhe was forthwith ſeiz/d with an intolerable Uneaſineſs, 
a ſudden Proſtration of Strength, and an inſupportable Difk- 
ny, of Breathing, till, at laſt, a more eaſy State was reſtor'd 
by. eſt; and, in this Condition, ſhe kept her Bed for ten 
ears. The ſame Circumſtance ſeems to have happen'd to 
this Woman, which happens to Animals whoſe Throats are 
cut, that is, polypoſe Concretions ſuffer d the Blood to paſs 
when ſlowly mov'd, but ftopt it When the Motion was 00 
riſk, | | | 

This Circumſtance evidently appears in Syncopes ; for, w 
Life returns to thoſe who — been ſein*d. with | this Mr 
tune, they ſigh, and breathe with Difficulty. The polypoſe 
Flakes of concreted Blood are ſtopt in the pulmonary Artery, 

which, from a large Cavity, is diſtributed into various minute 
Ramifications. By the Contraction of the Heart and pulmo- 
nary Artery, the Effort to Reſpiration. being in this Caſe 
always increas'd, theſe Flakes are carried backwards and for- 
wards, and ſometimes diſloly'd : But they who are frequently 
ſubje& to. Syncopes, in conſequence. of a oe bow already 
form'd, are, thro* the Whole remaining Courſe of their Lives, 

ſubje& to-Palpitations of the Heart. 
is Diſorder would be highly familiar to delicate young . 
Women, who upon any violent Commotion of Mind, forth- 
with fall into a Syncope, unleſs the State of their Blood had a 
Fault 2 to that which produces polypoſe Concretions; 
for in thoſe whoſe Strength is vigorous, A, whoſe Principle of 
Life briſk and active, the Blood is poſſeſs d of a ſtronger Fond. 
to Concretion,: Hence it requires an equable and perpe- 


enc 
8 — to prevent this Mis fortune. , 
But, from theſe polypoſe Coneretions, whether in the Cavi- 
ties of the Heart, or in the Veſſels, ariſe ſo anomalous, and, 
often, ſo terrible Symptoms, that they have unjuſtly been 
aſcrib'd to Cauſes apparently of more Importance. -— _- 
In a confirm'd Polypus, ſmall Hopes 'of a Cure are left, 
Many Medicines are highly extol'd for this Purpoſe, but ſcarce 
any of them prove e al. Our whole Hopes are plac'd in 
rendering the Blood as thin as poſſible, and, 'conſequently, as 
little prone to, Concretion ; that is, let a Cacochymy, ariſing 
from a too much diluted Blood, be artificially brought on, that 
thus the Polypus may not be enlarg'd by the Addition of freſh 
Matter, but the Blood kept thin and diluted by a continual 
9 C * „ aan ITY | OT 
s for the Gaping of wounded Felt; if there was no con- 
tractile Force in the 45 Parts of 5 human Body, the Aper- 
ture of an inflicted Wound would be no larger than theThick- 
neſs. of the wounding Inſtrurgent, - But we obſerve, that 
Wounds inflicted by the ſharpeſt Razors, ſoon after gape ; for 
that Force, by which the ſolid Parts mutually cohere, - retracts 
both their Extremities : Th ſtronger, —— this Force is, 
the more the divided Parts will recede from each other. When, 
therefore, the Veſſels are entirely divided; this ſame Force will 
retract their Extremities, and conceal them under other Parts. 
Thus, in this Caſe, Hzmorrhages are more eaſily ſtopt in robuſt 
ng Perſons, than in ſuch as are weak and tender; becauſe 
-contraQtile Force of the orbicular Fibres in the Arteries of 


robuſt Perſons is proportionab] er Han in hoſe uh 
weak and delicate. ns e 
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From an accurate Conſideratian of what has been kid, 


we may clearly know a paſt, a preſent, and a future Rigi- 


_ dity, Elaſticity, and Force of the Vellels, together with 
moſt proper Methods of Cure. N un Wr 


We baue already explain'd the Metnod &f inveſtigating the 


_ Diagnoſtic of a preſent Diſeaſe ; the, Anamneſis, or Judg- 
ment, on one that is paſt; and the Prognoſtic, with ref 
to one which is future, and the Effects ſubſequent to it; as, 


alſo, the moſt proper Intentions of Cure. | 
The Cure in Caſes of this Nature is obtain -d, fitſt;” by 
ſuch Remedies as are proper for the Cure of too rigid Fibre 


- Secondly, but more ly by fuch as diminiſh the Quan- 


effion' of the vital Fluids. 


| thy, the Denſity, and the 
uſpend muſcular Motion. 


irdly, by ſuch Things as 


enn 


* 
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ing, lenitive, emollient, diluting, reſolvent, and abſtergent 
Nature. - 2 = 


1. As for the Remedies proper for the Cure of too rigid Fi- 
ph 0 te er \ f ful 
2. As for ſuch Remedies as leſſen the Qnantity of the vital 
Fluids ; in the Cure of à tag rigid State of the Fibres, the 
Solids are only conſider d; whereas, in curing too great a Rigi- 


dity of the Veſſels and Viſcera, a due Regard is to be had at 


once to the Solids and the Fluids. Amon 
rigid Viſcera, we have already ſpecify'd the, violent Force of 
| the propel'd vital Fluids, mutually compacting the Fibres to 
each other: Now the vital Fluid is that which is expel'd from 
the Heart, and again returns to it. But, during Life, the 
more of this vital Flui is taken away; the leſs the Action and 
Attrition of the ſolid Parts will be upon their contain'd Fluids; 
that is, the Briſkneſs of the Circulation is diminiſh'd : For, 
when the Quantity of the vital Fluid is diminiſh'd, the fame 
Quantity carmot be retutn'd to the Heart, which was before 
convey'd thither. But the Influx of the Blood, convey d thro* 
the Veins into the Cavities of the Heart is juſtly reckon'd 
among the Cauſes exciting its Motion, as we have before ob- 
ſerv'd : The Strength, therefore, and Velocity of the muſcu- 
lar Motion of the Heart will be, by this means, diminiſh'd. 
This is ſufficiently obvious from Veneſection, which, in acute 
Diſeaſes, fo Checks the exorbitant Force of the vital Circula- 
tion, that all the Symptoms begin to remit, and become lan- 

id: And, in acute continual Fevers, this Evacuation, con- 
tinued ſo long as to bring on a Deliquium, provided the Pa- 
tients have a ſufficient Degree of Strength, frequently removes 
the Diſorder almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; ſo that, when Galen 
cur'd a violent Fever in this manner, he was addreſs d by one 
of the By-ſtanders, in the following complimental, but, at the 
ſame time, nervous and pathetic Strain: O venerable Man, 
thou haſt murder d the Fever. 

Among the antient Phyſicians there were various Diſputes 
with reſpe& to the moſt proper Manner of removing the Re- 
dundance of the Blood in ſome Diſorders : The moſt ſimple 
and ſimilar to Nature, who often cures Diſeaſes by Hzmor- 
rhages, ſeem'd to be Veneſection. But the Favourers of Era- 

tratus condemn'd this Method, and maintain'd, that the 
ſuperfluous Blood might be remov'd by Abſtinence, which 
order'd to be protracted for three Days: The celebrated At- 
Ter» doilia was diſcarded by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de 
Ratione Viftus in Acutis, And Galen wrote a whole Book de 
ay 1 5 adverſus Eraſiftratevs, in order to confute this ab- 
ſurd Method, which was afterwards unfortunately reviv'd by 
ſome of the Chymiſts, 2 

For, whilſt by Abſtinence they attempt to diminiſh the 
Fluids, their moſt ſubtile Parts are diffipated ; the groſs Hu- 
mours more condens'd in the large Veſſels, and the whole Maſs 
of Fluids diſpos'd to a putrid Acrimony. . But Veneſection 
takes away the thickeſt Part of the human Fluids, that is, the 
red Blood, ahd, by that means, prepares the way for diluting 
Subſtances. | r | 

As for the Denſity of the Fluids ; the Denſity of the Blood 
in a ſound Perſon always ſurpaſſes that of Water ; and, when 
the Blood begins to degenttate into an aqueous Thinneſs, all 
the Strength is loſt, as we learn from dropſical Patients. When, 
therefore, the Veſſels arid Viſcera are too ſtrong, after a Deple- 
tion of the Veins, and an Evacuation of the moſt denſe Part 
of the Blood by Veneſection, aqueous Liquors are to be exhi- 
bited, ſuch as Whey, Barley-water, and other , Liquors in 
which Water predominates z ſo that the Veſlels; Ns 'd with 
theſe, may be weaken'd, and, as it were, a Diſpolition to a 
Dropſy brought on. In acute Diſeaſes, Hippocrates, in the 
Regimen of his Patients, preſcrib'd almoſt aqueous Liquors 
alone. 

As for the mt er of the Fluids ; all the Aliments, whe- 
ther of a ſolid or a fluid kind, are lighter than the Blood. The 
Force, therefore, of the Veſſels, by its continued Action con- 
ſolidates and transforms them into faudable Blood, The ſmaller 
this Force-of the Veſſels is, the leſs compact Blood is form'd 
from the Aliments. This is ſufficiently obvious from weak and 
tender Girls, who, inſtead of a ſolid Blood, have only a rediih 
Ichor circulating in their Veins. Now the fuller the Veſſels 
are, the greater the Compreſſion of the Fluids contain'd in 
them is ; for the Force of the Heart throwing the Blood into 
the Arteries, already much diſtended, muſt more forcibly 
compreſs the Blood already lodg'd in thefe Arteries, that by 
this means it may convey to them the Blood contain'd in its 
Cavities. Hence, when the Plenitude of the Veſſels is dimi- 
niſh'd, the Cauſe of this Compreſſion is, in a proportionable 

ce, remoy'd : Now the thicker the Fluids of the human 

y axe, they act with the greater Force on the Veſſels; and, 

in a ſound and healthy State, the reciprocal Action and Re- 
action of the Veſſels and Fluids are exa 


the Cauſes of too 


Whilſt, therefore, the Denſity of the Fluids is diminiſh'd, 

their Preſſure upon the Veſſels muſt of courſe be pr 

. * the quicker the Circulation of the 
: OL, . 


rtionably 


equal to each other. 


the Veſſel is, che oftener. in any given Time are the conden(; 
Cauſes apply'd to the human Fluids: Hence the ſagacious as 
nents enjoin'd the higheſt State of Reſt in all Dikcates Where 
the Circulation was too ſtrong and vigorous: By diminiſhing, 
therefore, the Quantizy, the Denſity, and the Motion of the 
Fluids, their Prefſure is of courſe diminiſh'd, and, conſequently, 
a preſent Rigidity of the Veſſels and Viſcera remov'd, and a 
Wy ke Td; which / lar M, | 
3. A. for thoſe Things which ſuſpend muſcu orion; theſe 
have been already contider'd. / 4 | - 
4. A. for Subſtances of a moiftening Nature ; to moiſten the 
human Body, is to fill it with a larger Quantity of Fluids, thari 
it before contain'd, and at the ſame time to diſpoſe it for the 
Retention of this larger Quantity. Theſe two Intentions, 
Jointly carried on; conſtitute what we call Humectation for, 
when Water is drank without remaining in the Body, tho 
Body may, 2 this means, be ſaid to be waſt'd, but not 
moiſten'd. epid Water relaxes all the Veſſels, but is far 
more emollient and moiſtening, when boil'd with farinaceous 

Subſtances : Thus it renders the Veſſels leſs capable of reſiſti 
their Repletion, This holds true, with reſpect to the Sele G 
the human Body ; but there is a kind of Difficulty with reſpect 
to the Fluids z for the human Blood, by the too ſtrong Action 
of the Veſſels upon it, begins to aſſume an inflammatory Spiſ- 


ſitude; and in this Caſe it is not eaſily mixt with Water, which 


is taken into the Body. Thus 'tis often obſerv'd, that, in highly 
acute Diſorders, large Quantities of Water drank paſs off by 
rine and Sweat; and, a few Hours after, the Urine is as red 
as before, neither are the Symptoms reliev'd. In this Caſe, 
the Water ſeems to have fow'd through the Veſſels with the 
Blood, but not to have been intimately mixt with it, ſince it 
was forthwith + ads from it. In this Caſe, therefore; mild 
naceous Subſtances mixt with Water ; ſuch as the Juices of 
ummer Fruits, mild Oils, Honey, Manna, and Sugar, fo di- 
vide the Blood, when prone to a Concretion, that the Water 
may be more eaſily, and more durably, mixt with it. 
oiſtening Remedies are ſuch as always have Water predo- 
minant in them; but ſuch Things mult be, alſo, added to 
them, as convey ſomething of a glutinous Viſcidity to the Wa- 
ter, which would — paſs too foon off, ſuch as all fari- 
naceous Subſtances, and emollient Herbs. Saponaceous Ingre- 
dients are alſo to be added, in order to divide the tenacious 
viſcid Blood. In Greece, Decoctions of River-crabs were, 
from the Days of Hippocrates, highly celebrated for dry Con- 
ſumptions, which ſo much rag'd in that Country, In Vtaty, 
Decoctions of Vipers Fleſh are highly eſteem'd for this Pur- 
ſe ; and, perhaps, in this Part of the World; Decoctions of 
els may be us'd as a proper Succedaneum to the former ; for, 
in all theſe, there is a ſomewhat viſcid, moiſtening, and mild 
you which in ſuch dry and parched Bodies, is capable of pro- 
ucing almoſt incredibly happy Effects. If to theſe Deco- 
ctions, of themſelves infipid, we add grateful Pot-herbs, we 
have, by that means; a moſt excellent and perfect Remedy. 
Broth of a moiſtening, lenitive, emollient, and refolvent 
Quality, may be prepar'd in the following Manner : 


Take of lean Veal, well bruis'd, two Pounds ; and of well 
cleans'd Barley, two Ounces. Boil in eight Pints of Wa- 
ter for three Hours, in a well-ſtopt. V eflel, adding, to- 

Wards the End, half a Pound of recent Garden Lettuce; 

of the Lactuca Agnina, four Ounces ; and of the Roots 
of Vipers-graſs, ſix Ounces : Then let them boil again for 
about a Quarter of an Hour, always adding ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Water, that there may be at laſt fix Pints of the 


| Broth of River-crabs is to be prepar'd in the following, 
Manner: un — 


Take of live River-crabs, three Pounds; boil them for an 
Hour in twelve Pints of Water 3 then taking them out, 
bruiſe them with their Shells, and boil them in the ſame 
Water for four Hours, always adding ſuch a Quantity of 
Water; that eight Pints of the Decoction may at laſt re- 
main; then expreſs: the Broth ſtrongly ; and put into it, 
of Borage-flowers, half an Ounce ; of Bugloſs-flawers,. 
one Ounce ; of the Roots of Goats-beard, tour Ounces 3 
and of Skirrets, two Ounces; then Jet them boil together 

.. for the ſixteenth Part of an Hour: Of both theſe Prepa - 
rations, let the Patient take two Ounces and an 
every two Hours, po 


A moiſtening Decoction may be prepar'd in the following 
Manner : 
Take of white Poppy- ſeeds bruis d, one Ounce 3 of entire 
© Oats, four Drams ; of red Chiches bruis'd, twelve 
Drams ; of the Flowers of Borage and Marſhmallows, 
each ſeven Drams ; of the Roots of Vipers-graſs, two 
Ounces ; of the Roots of Liquorice, two Drams ; of the 
8 D Flowers 
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Flowers of Mallows, and itory of the Wall, each 
half an Handful: Boil-in two Pints of Water, for a Quarter 
of an Hour; and then add of the Robs of Currans and 
Elder, each an Ounce : Of this P ion, let the Pa- 
tient take two Ounces every Hour, during the Day-time. 


| 4s fo Subſtances of s lenitive Qpaliey; Medicines are ſaid 
to be le 


nitive, either with a- to the Solids, ot the Fluids. 
Thoſe which lenify the Solids, are ſuch as remove their preter- 


natural Rigidity, whereas thoſe which are lenitive, with reſpect 
to the Fluids, are ſuch as ſheath up every Subſtance of an acrid 
ſtimulating Nature, of which Kind are the Ingredients already 
enumerated, 

As for emollient Subflances ;, lenitive Subſtances, alſo, belong 
to the Claſs of Emollients, only with this Difference, that 
Emollients have a Relation to the Solids, whereas Lenitives 

oduce their Effects on the Solids and Fluids, at one and the 

time, 

As for diluting Subſtances ; Dilution is a Word applica- 
ble ha Fluids; — theſe are diluted, the — 4 are re- 
lax d. Now, Water is the only proper Diluent, with reſpect 
to the human Blood ; and all other Liquors commonly call'd Di- 
luents only operate in conſequence of the Water they contain, 
Salts attenuate and reſolve, but at the ſame time do not dilute 
the Fluids; and all ſpirituous Liquorsrather coagulate, than dilute 
the Juices of the human Body, Intenſely cold Water, as well 
as that which is boiling, in like manner, coagulates the Blood. 
Hence tepid Liquors are of all others the moſt proper for dilu- 

ing. Now tepid Water may be us'd in a great many different 
MShods, ſuch as Baths, Vapours, Clyſters, and Fomenta- 
tions. Recent Whey may, alſo, be us'd in the fame Manner, 
and for the ſame Purpoſes. 


As for Reſolvents ; too great a Strength of the Veſſels and 
Viſcera. is ſaid to be induc'd, when a large Number of Veſſels, 
before ious, are concreted, and grown together, Hence, in 
order to anſwer the Intention of Cure, reſolvent Subſtances, 
with reſpect to the Solids, ought to be poſſeſs'd of a Power of 
rendering the concreted V eflels again open and pervious- But 
this Circumſtance is ſcarcely poſſible, or, at leaſt, not obtain'd 
without the greateſt Difficulty. Now, reſolvent Subſtances, 
with reſpe& to the Fluids, are all ſuch as again diſengage the 
fuid Parts now concreted, and reduce them to the Molecules, 
of which they conſiſted before the Concretion. And theſe 
Subſtances divide the concreted Parts, either by inſinuating 
themſelves between them, or by increaſing the Force of the 
Veſſels, in conſequence of their ſtimulating Quality, Hence a 

cater Attrition, and frequently the Diviſion of the concreted 
Bow, are produc'd. Sometimes Reſolvents act in both theſe 


ers. 8 

The red Blood, when circulating thro' the whole Body, 
muſt neceſſarily paſs thro' Veſſels, whoſe Diameters do not 
exceed the tenth Part of the Thickneſs of a ſingle Hair. But 
this ſame Blood, when out of the Body, is ſo concreted, that 
it could not poſſibly move thro' the largeſt Canals. Now, a 
reſolvent Medicine is, properly, ſuch as is capable of dividing 
the concreted Blood into Particles fo ſmall, that it may again 
paſs through theſe minute Veſſels. Now, as Humours of differ- 
ent Kinds may be concreted, ſo Reſolvents of different Kinds 
become neceſlary ; for aqueous Diluents reſolve mucous, gluti- 
nous, gummy, and ſaponaceous Humours. But there are va- 
rious Humours incapable of being reſolv'd in this Manner; for 
human Blood is not hinder'd from Concretion by being put 
in tepid Water, whereas moſt ſaline Reſolvents exce lently an- 
ſwer this Intention : And inflammatory Concretions are moſt 
effeQually reſolv'd by neutral Salts, eſpecially Nitre, and its 
Preparations, which are not only lighter than Sea Salt, but, 
alſo, more grateful to the human Conſtitution, and conſe- 
quently of ſingular Service in almoſt all acute Diſorders : Alca- 
line Salts are, on the contrary, more proper for reſolving glu- 
tinous and viſcid Concretions. Saponaceous Subſtances, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the milder Kind, ſuch as Sugar, Honey, and 
ſome others, reſolve various Concretions, without creating any 
Trouble, whereas the chymical ſaponaceous Subſtances of a 
ſtrong and acrid Nature never operate without exciting violent 
Commotions. The Operation of all theſe Reſolvents is much 
aſſiſted by Frictions, whilſt, by the alternate Compreſſion and 
Relaxation of the Veſſels, the Reſolvents are mixt with the 
Blood; and produce a kind of Attrition with the concreted 
Fluids; for tis certain, that after the Uſe of a Vapour-bath, 
moderate Friction, and the interna} Uſe of Reſolvents, have 
often diſſipated hard Tumors of the Glands, which in all Ap- 
pearance ſeem'd impoſſible to be reſolv'd. 

Reſolvents are, firſt, Diluents; ſecondly, Preparations of 
Sea Salt, Sal Gemma, Borax, Sal Ammoniac, alcaline Salts, 
whether of a volatile or fix'd Nature; Acids duly fermented, 
and Subſtances prepar'd' from them; ſuch as Sal Folychreſtus, 
Tartarus tartariſatus, the purgative Tartar of Sennertus, the 
Panacea Duplicata of the Duke of Holſſein, antimoniated Ni- 
tre, and the Sal Viperarum ſaturatus of Tachenius. 8 
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doom Salts. © Gbyeaical Boapp, nor of Aird Oils, and 
fix'd Alcalis ; as alſo common Soap, conſiſting of expreſ d 


Oil, anda fix'd Aleali; Preparations of Honey, and the ri 
Juices of Summer Fruit. All theſe Ingen ty be el. 
ited in various Forme. Thus 1 Mixture may be prepat'd in 
the following Manner : 


Take of diftil'd Water of Rue, twelve Oances ; of Venetian 
Borax, two Drams ; of Sal volatile oleoſum, three Drams ; 
and of the pureſt Honey, three Ounces. Mix all toge- 
ther, and let the Patient take one Ounce every Hout, 
duting the Day-time. 


Drops may be prepar'd in the following Manner: 


Take of Elixir Proprietatis, prepar'd with Salt of Tartar; of 
Sal volatile oleoſum, and of the E Salt of Senner- 
tus, each half an Ounce. Let the Patient take twenty- 
five Drops in Wine, three or four times a Day. 


Pills, for the ſame Intention, may be prepar'd thus: 


Take of Venice Soap, Borax, and the beſt Aloes, each two 
Drams ; make into a Maſs, and let each Pill contain 
three Grains ; and let the Patient take orie four times every 


Day. | 
A DecoQtion may be prepar'd thus: 


Take of recent Leaves of Soapwort, three Handfuls ; of 
Brook-lime, two Handfuls ; of Fumitory, one Handful ; 
of the recent Roots of Graſs and Succory, each two 
Ounces. Boil in Water, for a Quarter of an Hour, in'a 
cloſe Veſſel ; train the Liquor thro' a Cloth; and when it 
it depurated by Standing, with every three Pints of it, mix 
of the Rob of Elder and Simple Oxymel, each two Ounces. 
Let the Patient 'drink two Ounces of this Preparation 
warm, every Hour. | 


A Powder for the ſame Intention, may be prepar'd thus: 


Take of Sperma Ceti, and Borax, each two Drams ; make 
into a Powder, to be divided into eight Doſes, one of 
* is to be taken, every two Hours, in à little 

* | 


As for Alſtergents; when any thing of a viſcid, glutinous, or 
MM.” _ Nas: ſo adheres to the Supface of a Veiel, as to ſtop 
up the natural Paſſage of the Fluids, when this is remov d, the Part 
is ſaid to be youre! . Hence Abſtergents, eſpecially all thoſe of 
the ſaponaceous Kind, are ſuch as reſolve the concreted Fluids. 
But, in thoſe Veſſels where the Motion of the Fluids is moſt 
ſwift and rapid, ſuch viſcid Concretions are not generally found, 
but only in the moſt minute Veſſels, or in thoſe Receptacles 
where the Humours are collected for certain Purpoſes. But 
it would be a great Error to believe, that all ſuch viſcid Adhe- 
ſions are of a morbid Nature, ſince the whole internal Mouth, 
the CEſophagus, and Stomach, are cover'd with ſuch a Mu- 
cus; and, when it is defeQive, the moſt terrible Diſorders are 
produc'd. To the Claſs of Abſtergents belong all diluent and 
reſolvent Subſtances, eſpecially of the ſaponaceous Kind, Theſe 
contribute to the Cure of too great a Rigidity of the Veſſels and 
Viſcera, becauſe, by removing the Obſtructions, the ure a 
free Paſſage of the Humours through the Veſſels. Hence the 
highly equable Circulation neither preſſes the Solids fo forcibly 
againſt each other, nor condenſes the Humours ſo much, 

The Subſtances which remove glutinous Fluids, or half- 
corrupted Solids, from the Parts to which they adhere, are, firſt, 
Diluents ; ſecondly, Refolvents ; and, thirdly, but mot eſpe· 
cially, ſaponaceous, lixivial, and fix'd Salts, together with 
Preparations of Honey and Vinegar, | I 

rom what has been faid, all the Diſorders incident to the 
ſolid Parts may be underſtood and explain'd, fince ap de- 

pend on a faulty Coheſion. of the Parts: And from this Do- 
Qrine ariſe many Things of the greateſt Uſe in Medicine; 
— by this means, we are able to anſwer the following 
_ | | 

What is the Diverſity of Structure in the ſolid Parts, at differ - 
ent Ages? The younger the human Body is, the more ſimple 
Veſſels, Fibres, and Membranes, it conſiſts of; the more 
eaſily the Veſſels yield to the Impulſe of the Fluids, and 
greater Proportion there is of the Brain, and of the Nerves 


diſtributed thence to the other Parts of the Body. If we 


take an accurate Survey of the Body of. a new-born Infant,: 
all the Parts appear pulpous, ſoft, and moiſt ; the Palms of the 
Hands, and Soles of the Feet, are wet with the Moiſture diſ- 
charg'd from the ſmall exhaling Veſſels: Nothing appears dry 
and callous, But gradually, as the Infant advances in Years, 
many 
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trany of the minute Veſſels begin to-be conſolidated : Thus 
the b of 


Degree 
the minute 
which depend the Motions of the moſt ſubtile Humours 
the ſmalleſt Veſſels, begin to be deſective in old Peſons; 
| Solids, becoming too rigid, make too ſtrong a Reſiſt- 
ance to the impel'd Fluids. 

does a Man grow ? es, in his firſt Book de 
Vittus Ratione, informs us, That all the Parts of the human 
<< Body exiſt, and are increas'd at the ſame time ; and one 
<< Part is hot ſo, ſooner or later than another; but the r 
Parts are diſcernible ſooner than thoſe which are leſs, tho* 
<< the former did not exiſt before the latter.“ 


ent Parts only ſcem to be enfolded, and take up a larger Space. 
The ſame. holds in the Propagation of Plants; for the whole 
Plant, to be afterwards rais'd, lies latent, and, as it were, 
wrapt up, in the Seed. Since, therefore, in a tender Embryo, 
a great many Veſſels are, as it were, intorted and folded up; 
a Reſiſtance to the Fluids to be convey'd through theſe Veſ- 
ſels is produced. But Fluids, when carried through Canals, 
when t meet with an Effort inſt, or a Re to 

ir Motion, endeavour to diffend theſe Canals, and lengthen 
their Sides. Hence an Elongation of all the Parts happens: 
And this is Growth. But, when all the Veſſels are unfolded, 
g ſmaller Reſiſtance is made to the propel'd Fluids, the Cir- 
culation all the Canals is free and uninterrupted, and 
then the Lengthening of the Veſſels ceaſes, becauſe the Morion 
of the Fluids through them is freely carried on, and the Sides 
of the Veſſels, conſolidated by the vital Motion, no longer 
ſuffer themſelves to be diſtracted by the fame Force; and in 
this Caſe the Body remains without Augmentation or Diminu- 
tion 


This happens, becauſe the Quantity and Impetus of the Hu- 
mours are a Balance to the Force — the reſiſting Solids ; for 
the human Body does not ceaſe to grow, becauſe the Solids can 
be no longer extended, but becauſe, in conſequence of the 
Unfolding of the Veſſels, the Circulation is render'd ſo free, 
that the Humours no longer ſtretch the Veſlels ; for, even in an 
adult Perſon, when an Obſtruction happens in any of the Veſ- 
ſels, the Velocity and Quantity of the Humours remaining the 
ſame, we ſee the particular Parts are increas d. This is ſuffi- 
ciently prov'd by the Uterus of pregnant Women, which is 
— to ſo large a Bulk. And, perhaps, the ſurpriſing Aug- 
2 of particular Parts is owing to ſome ſuch latent 
irs rode Bady decreaſe ? By the neceſſary Effect of 
good ealth ſuch a Strength is ſoon produced in all the Veſ- 

, that they gradually begin to make too ſtrong a Reſiſtance 
to the impeP'd Fluids, Hence all the Parts are gradually con- 
tracted ; the whole Body becomes dry and parch'd ; and al- 
moſt the whole Fat, which conſtitutes ſo great a Part of the 
Bulk of the Body, is conſum'd. Hence, in the Hands of old 
Perſons, we ſee the Tendons almoſt deſtitute of all Fat. The 
Ligaments, alſo, between the Bodies of the Vertebr, are 
often ſo effeftually aboliſh'd, that the Vertebræ touch each 
other. Hence the Talneſs of the Body is diminiſh'd, the 

ina Dorſi is incurvated forwards, old Perſons become 
gibbous, and, at laſt, die of a Maraſmus, ariſing from Old- 


age | 
- do Me grow fafter in the Uterus, than at any other 
ran of their Fives f That this actually happens, is a Cir- 
cumftarice, the Truth of which we cannot call in queſtion, for 
in nine Months time, from an inviſible Molecule, the Infant 
grows ſo large, that its Weight is often equal to ſixteen Pounds, 
and ſometimes more. The Reason of this Phenomenon ſeems 
tobe this: The Veſſels adjacent to their Heart, which is ſtrongly 
mov*d, are highly tender; and, as many of them are ſhrivel'd 
up, they make à more forcible Reſiſtance to the impel'd 
uids : Hence they are more lengthen'd and diſtended. Be- 
ſides, the whole Embryo is continually cheriſh'd by the tepid 
Liquor of the Amnios: Hence all the Parts are preſerv'd 
highly lax ; and the Nourſhment prepar'd by the Mother's 
Body, is not only continually convey'd to that of the Fœtus, 
but, alſo, equally diſtributed, 


How does a Man contract a lax Habit o — If a Per- 
ſon leads an idle unactive Life, indulges himſelf in Sleep, and 


at the ſame time uſes ſoſt Aliments, his Body will become 
preternaturally „but his Strength is not augmented in Pro- 
portion ; and-the | 
—_—_— yield, and are diſtended by the impel'd Fluids. 

ves a Man become flug When the Force of the 
Fluids is more than a Balance to the Strength of the Veſſels, 
the Body becomes tumid and lax, But when the Veſſele, 
ſtre d by due Exerciſe, ſuſtain the Impetus of the Fluids 


without too great a Dilatation, and hen this Strength of the 
Veſſels is a preciſe Balance to the Quantity and Motion of the 
Fluids, the Man 


4 


is ſaid to be ſtrong; fince, in ſuch a Perſon, 


Which, 


eſſels are not 1 Hence 
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there i firm Cohelion of the fad Parts and a due Denkiy of = 


How does @ Main acquire @ rigid Habit of Body * The fame 
Cauſe which render the Body Arong, ob Freed to act, _ 
of courſe, render it rigid. Age 8 ſtrengthens the render 

and Exerciſe imparts Stre to the 


— — . — Infant, 
wea nſtitutions ; a more advanced renders all the 
Parts cal'ous and rigid; and exceffive Labour brings on all the 
Ty of Old-age, before the due Time. 

is a Man of a moift Conſtitution ? The Veins of tha 
human Body, bein _ dilatable, are, of courſe, gll'd with 
the freſh Supplies of Fluids taken into the Body ; hut the firmer 
Strength of the Arteries again expels theſe Li 


: F ound 
and vigorous Man may drink an incredible yon; De 


uanti W 
being receiv'd into the Veins „ 
Heart; and then, being diſtributed t h the Arteries, is 
expel'd from the W and, next Day, the Man recovers 
his former Weight. hen, therefore, there is ſuch a Weak- 
neſs of the Arteries, that they can neither put the Humours, 
receiv'd into the Veins, in ſufficient Motion, nor expel the 
ſuperfluous Juices, then the Fluids are accumulated, prevail 
over the Solids, and produce what we call a moiſt Conſtitution, 
Why is a Man of a full Habit? A Man is ſaid to be full 
of Juices, when his Veſſels are fill'd with a larger Quantity of 
laudable Humours than is requiſite for the Purpoſes of Health. 
In ſuch Perſons there is ſuch a Degree of Laxity in the Veſ- 
ſels, that they may be fill'd ſo far as not to create a Diſeaſe : 
But if, in this Caſe, the Humours ſhould be increas'd or rare- 
fied by Heat, or any other Cauſe, Health can no longer re- 
main. 

Why is a Man of a dry Habit of Body This State is pro- 
duced ſimply by 4. bo hy oor of the Veſſels. When 
the Arteries are contraſted with a greater Force than is requi- 
ſite for perfect Health, the Fluids are expel'd, and the Body 
becomes 28 Hence Age, and hard Labour, by corroborat- 
ing che Solids, render the Body dry. 

Why does a Man die a natural Death ? A natural Death, 
is that which, undoubtedly, happens in conſequence of the 
peculig&Frame and Make of the human, Body. "This happens, 
becauſe the Elements of the Fibres are mutually apply'd to 
each other, Fibres to Fibres, Membranes to Membranes; the 
Sides of the Veſlels to each other, and the flatten'd Veſlels 
grow to other ſumilar Veſſels. Thus, at laſt, almoſt all 
the minute Veſſels being concreted, the Circulation of the 
Humours is only carried on through the larger Veſſels, which, 
at laſt, becoming dry, callous, and, ſometimes, cartilaginous 
or bony, hinder the free Expulſion of the Blood from ay 
Thus Life terminates in a calm and gentle Death. Lewis 
Cornard, that celebrated Model of Temperance and Mortifi- 
cation, died in this grateful and deſirable Manner. Hence the 
Boaſtings of the Chymiſts are falſe and ill-founded, who fool- 
iſhly promis'd Immortality, or, at | pretended, that t 
could protract Life at Pleaſure. This Species of gentle Del 
happens by the Reſt of the Heart, when full, and not capable 
of evacuating its Contents into the Arteries, which are full, 
and fo rigid, that they cannot be diſtended by the Force of 
the hes Dil 

at Diſeaſes are maſl incident to different Ages * In the 
firſt Years of 740 Ls moſt tec 4 the ae of the 
nervous Syſtem ; becaaſe, as we know from Experience, the 
Brain, together with its Appendages, the ſpinal Marrow and 
Nerves, bear a larger Proportion to the other Parts of the Body, 
the younger the Body is. Beſides, as at this Age the Brain is 
leſs firm, ſo the Nerves, ariſing from it, are not only ſoft, 
but cover'd with thin Membranes, and, conſequently, eaſily 
affected, and render'd ſubject to Convulſions 3 for an Infant 
can hardly be ſeiz'd with the {lighteſt Fever, without being, 
at the ſame time, thrown into Convulſions. Gripes, ariſing 
from an Acid, in the Stomach and inteſtinal Tube, an Infe- 
ion by the ſmall Pox or Meaſles, and every thing which acts 
forcibly on the Organs of Senſation, ſuch as a violent Noiſe, 
or a too ſtrong Light, often excite Convulſions. And Syden- 
ham, when, after Dentition, he found Children ſeiz'd with 
Convulſions, . N amy the Small-pox, and thoſe of a 
good Kind. Hence, ſince at this tender Age Convulſions are 
produced by ſuch flight Cauſes, Hippocrates was not du- 
bious about a Cure, before the ſeventh Year of the Child's 
Age: But he pronounces them dangerous after that Age, be- 
cauſe they are produced by more violent Cauſes, | 

Another Source. of Diſorders, which in the firſt, 
Years of Life, is, that the Quantity of the Humours is more 
than a Balance to the Strength of the Solids ; for all Infants are 
turgid and moiſt, Hence happen ſo caſy and fo ſurprifi 
Changes of the Humours, which are. ſo often diſcharg'd thro' 


the Skin, in a manner not as yet ſufficiently underſtood. - This 
is obvious from Achors, EPs 

and under the Axillæ. By e 
of Fluids is daily diſcharg 
ſuch Evacuations often lays a Foundation for the 
Diſorders. , 


Excoriations behind the Ears, 
means an incredible Quantity 
d ; and an imprudent Stop put to 
molt terrible 


Then, 
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Then, about the Time of Puberty, ſurpriſing Changes boppen 


to the whole Body in both Sexes ; in Men Tumors the 
Te ſticles, and pa far: Inflations of the ſeminal Veſlels, which 
are eaſily curable by gentle Purgatives, and flight Frictiom over 


the Steam of kindled Amber. And in young Women furpri- 
ſing Diſorders oiten precede, or accompany, the firſt Eruption 
of the Menſes. , ; 

Afterwards when the Parts of the Body begin to make a 
ſtronger Reſiſtance, and the Veſſels are no longer 2 of 
being ſo eaſily diſtended, an Equilibrium, or juſt Balance, is 
produc'd between che Quantity and Impetus of the Fluids, and 
the Reſiſtance of the Veſſels. In the mean time ſound Viſcera 
continue to generate freſh Humours. Hence a Rupture of the 
Veſſels cafily happens, which lays a Foundation for Hzmorrhages 
of the Noſe, and Spittings of Blcod, Nah 

In adult Perſons, the Action of the Veſſels on the Fluids is 
highly ſtrong: Hence their Blood is render'd denſe and compact, 
which lays a Foundation for acute inflammatory Diſorders. 

At laſt, when Old- age comes on, the Solids become more 
compact; the minute Veflels are gradually concreted, and be- 
come callous 3 and all the Functions, which depend on the 
Circulation of the moſt ſubtile Humours thro” the moſt minute 
Veſlels, are gradually aboliſh'd : Hence all the Actions of the 
Brain and Nerves begin to be weaken'd ; the Humours dege- 
nerate to a cold and ny rr State ; the Circulation is only 
perform'd.thro” the larger Veſſels ; and Death, at laſt, neceſla- 
rily follows : Thus Galm, in the third Chapter of his ſixth Book, 
de Sanitate tuenda, informs us, ** That we become old, and 
« ſubje& to Corruption, becauſe we cannot avoid the Work- 
« ings of Nature, which becomes gradually more dry. 

Hippocrates: in Sec. 3. Apb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 

o, 31, has carefully remark'd the Diſeaſes incident to different 

criods of Life. 


that Regimen is beſt accommedated,to the various Periods of 


Life ? So long as the Feetus remains in the Womb, it receives 
the Humours prepar'd from its Mother ; and, as ſoon as it is 
brought into the World, it by a happy kind of Inſtinct be- 
gins to ſuck its Mother's Breaſts, Ihe Milk, therefore, yielded 
by theſe, is of all others the moſt proper Nouriſhment ſor In- 
tants: When their Dentes Inciſor es appear, Aliments ſome- 
what more ſolid, but previouſly reduc'd to a Pap, are to be ex- 
hibited ; and, according to Galen, in the tenth Chapter of his 
firit Book de Sanitate tuenday they are to be often rub'd, but 
not with a full Stomach ; then well-termented Bread reduc'd to 
a ſoft Pulp by an Affuſion of Milk, or Fleſh-broth, may be 
properly us'd ; and, when the Dentes Melares have appear'd, 
tirmer Aliments may be exhibited. But all hot, vinous and 
irritating Subſtances are highly prejudicial to Infants, becauſe 
their nervous Syſtems are very delicate and tender. 

Children, on account of their voracious Appetite, are to 
have Alimeats often exhibited to them; and Hippocrates, in 
Aphor. 13. and 14. of Set. 1, informs us, that Children are, 
of all others, leaſt capable of bearing Hungar, "Thoſe who are 
in a growing State, have a great Degree of innate Heat, and for 
that Reaſon require a large Quantity of Aliments, left their 
Bodies ſhould be conſum'd and waſted _ 

For adult and ſound Perſons, the Rule laid down by Hip- 
fecrates, in the ſixth Book of his Epidemics, is generally ſutfi- 
cient ; Which is, not te eat to Satiety ; and to uſe ſufficient Ex- 
erciſe. And ſince this Age is highly obnoxious to acute Diſtem- 
pers, it is obvious, that heating Subſtances are carefully to be 
avoided, and the Aliments ought to be always proportion'd to 
the Exerciſe ; for a hardy Labourer requires quite different and 
more copious Aliments, than the Philoſopher, who applies dili- 
gently to his Studies. 

Since, according to the 13th and 14th Aphoriſms of the 
firſt Section of . Hippocrates, old Perſons bear Hunger eaſily, 
«« have but a ſmall Degree of natural Heat, and therefore 
«© require but little Food, ſince much Nouriſhment extin- 
«© guiſhes this Heat,“ they are, there. ore, to have ſoft Aliments 
frequently exhibited ; and, when they are become toothleſs, 
they are to be ſuſtain'd almoſt by Milk alone, Broths, and Eggs. 
The moderate Uſe of Wine is in a particular manner beneficial 
to them, and is, for this Reaſon, by ſome call'd Old Mens Milk ; 
for, in all fermenting Liquors, there is ſomething of a ſurpriſingly 
ſpitituous Nature, which in a Moment operates in an effica- 
cious Manner upon the Brain and Nerves ; but, when impru 
dently or too copiouſly us'd, it may produce ſudden Death; 
of, it it ſhould operate with leſs Violence, it may produce a 
Diſorder ſtill more terrible than Death itlelf, which is Marr 
neſs, or ſome other Misfortunes ſufficient to render Life a 
Burden. This ſpirituous Part, in new and fermenting Wines, 
is a highly efficacious Reſtorative in Old- ge. 

Cor naro every Year in the Months of Fuly and Augu/t had 


an Averſion to all kinds of Wine. In conſequence of this 
Peculiarity in his Conſtitution, his Appetite gradually lan- 
guiſh'd, ſo that he became quite weak about the middle of 
Agi. But, upon his drinking the new Wine, for the three 
of tour firſt Days of September, his Strength and Vigour re- 
Landing his great Age. 
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turn'd, notwitl 


Thoſe Subſtances are, alſo, beneficial to them, which have a 


What Method of Life is moſt ſuitable ta different ? 
In the firſt Yan Lie nas is highly agile, . 
dren can ſcarcely remain in a State of Reſt, and have their 
Health diſorder'd, if they are entirely reftrain'd from their 
Diverſions by too ſtrict Parents, or 'Tutors. But when they 
are too foon inured to hard Labour, their Bodies are render'd 
ſtrong, but they die of a callous State of the Veſſels, induced 
before the due Time., Thus we obſerve, that Countrymen, ac- 
cuſtomed from their Infancy to hard Labour, become rigid and 
callous like old Men, when, they are about forty Y ears of Age. 
It is no leſs a Fault, to accuſtom Children too ſoon to ſevere 
Studies, fince, tho“ they may at firſt give ws! Proofs of the 
Pregnancy of their Genius, yet they either ſoon after die, or 
remain ſtupid, and good for nothing. Inſtances of this are 
every-where to be met with, _ f 

Adults ought by proper Exerciſe to ſuſtain and confirm their 
Strength, leſt the Body ſhould become languid, and over- 
burden'd with ſuperfluous Fat. What Advantages accrue to the 
human Body from Exerciſe, we have already obſery'd. Galen, 
in the third Chapter of his fifth Book de Sanitate tuenda, for 
old Men, recommends Frictions with Oil in the Morning 
after Sleep, and orders them to uſe their habitual Labours, tho 
without Violence ; and, as old Men are ſenſible of the ſmalleſt 
Errors with reſpect to Regimen, and young Men are ſcarcely 
affected by the greateſt, he orders the former to ule ſoft Ali- 
ments often repeated. | 

l hat Medicines are moſt proper in the different Periods 
Life ? Such Medicines ſeem almoſt only ſuited to Children, 
as, in ſome meaſure, diminiſh the Quantity of their Humours. 
Hence they eaſily bear gentle Purgatives, eſpecially of Rhubarb. 


Tendency to correct anacid Acrimony, ſuch as the abſorbent 
Powders of Crabs-eyes, and others of a like Nature. Such 
Medicines are excellently ſuited to Infants, as check the 
Irritation of the nervous Syſtem, and, at the ſame time, 
moderately corroborate the Solids : Hence Rhubarb with 
Crabs-eyes, and a little Cinnamon, is a Medicine excellently 
ſuited to the Condition of Infants, Then, when they adyance 
in Years, ſuch Medicines are never to be exhibited, as by their 
Stimulus render the Circulation of the Humours too briſk, 
leſt the tender Veſſels ſhould, by that means, be ruptur'd. 
In the Years of Maturity, thoſe Medicines are moſt proper, 
which remove that Propenſity, which the Humours have, to 
aſſume an inflammatory Spiſſitude. Old-age, on the contrary, 
which, according to Galen, in the ninth Chapter of his fitth 
Book de Sanitate tuenda, ** Is nothing, but a dry and cold 
Habit of Body, brought on by Age, requires moiſteni 

and gently nutritive Medicines, with the Addition of IT 
{limulatipg, and ſpirituous Subſtances, but always mixed with 
ſuch as are of a moiſtening Quality. 

Of what Certainty and Uſe is the Doctrine of Striflure 
and Relaxation in the Solids ? After Medicine was divided into 
two Sects, each of which had its Followers, ſome, contendin 
that the Art was built upon Experience alone, maintain' 
that a Knowledge of evident Cauſes was neceſlary ; but 
affirm'd that Diſputes about obſcure Cauſes, and natural 
Actions, were ſuperfluous ; and aſſerted that Medicine was 
not invented after Reaſoning ; but that, after Medicine was 
diſcover'd, the Reaſons of Phenomena were found out. 
Hence this Sect maintain'd, that Experience, was alone ne- 
ceſſary, and its Followers were call'd Empirics. Others, who 
were call'd Rational, did not deny the Neceſſity of Experience, 
but affirm'd that it could not be obtain'd without ſome 
previous Reaſoning. Beſides, they affirm'd that a Know- 
ledge of the remote and latent, as well as evident, Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes was neceſlary, as alſo a Knowledge of the Natural 
Actions, and conſequently of the internal Parts. 

Among the Rational or Dogmatic Sect, Themi ſon, one of the 
Followers of Aſclepiades, and after him others, reduc'd this 
difficult Art to a kind of brief Syſtem ; and alerted that the 
Knowledge of no Cauſe contributed to the Cure of Dilcafes ; 
and that it was ſufficient to be acquainted with ſome Circum- 
ſtances, which Diſtempers, had in common; and that theſe. 
were of three Kinds, that is, Stricture, Flux, or a 
Mixture of theſe ; becauſe ſometimes the Sick diſcharg'd too 
little, at other times too much, and at other times too little 
in one Part, and too much in another. | 

This was the Origin of the Doctrine of Stricture and 
Relaxation, concerning which Proſper Alpinus, in his Medi- 
cina Methadica, afterwards treated fy, Man Things, re- 
lating to this Doctrine, alſo occur in Cælius Aurelianus, who 
was ha the Methodic Sect. = | 

t Stricture and Relaxation can only properly h 
in the Solids, nor could they eaſily explain the Diſeaſes yr {om 
Humours from theſe. *T'is, therefore, of great Importance 
in Medicine, to conſider the Change of Cohelion in the 
ſold Parts; nor yet can all Diſeaſes be deduced from it, as 
the Methodic Sect maintain'd, Sce the Articles ACIDA, and, 


ALCALIL, : | 


. 


enumerates fifty- three 


* Ficus, Offic. Ger. 1327. 


F 
Stridture, — Wee hs ie Le and 


eee 


we know that the Veſſels and Viſcera have a due — of 
diſtending 


Strength; which the ſuperfluous Quantity of 

Liquors is ſoon expel'd from the — When the Body of 
an adult Perſon does not . decreaſe; by the too great 
Contraction of the Veſſels, and the conſequent Expulſion of 
the Fluids, we then know, that an Equilibrium between the 
Solids and Fluids. prevails, If, upon a- copious Uſe of Ali- 
ments, the Body immediately becomes tumid, we know that 


the Veſſels are too weak, and . dilated. If all the 
Parts are lean, dry, and parch' d, we: juſtly conclude, that the 
Voip ore tao Rook. . Tit + T- 
 FIBRILLA: A Diminutive of Fibra ; but commonly us'd 
in the ſame Senſe. +. 157 8 Ea 
FIBU LA, in is the outer and ſmaller Bone of the 
Leg... See Cnus. In it ſignifies a Button. See In- 
FIBULATIO. | 915 


FIBULEUS. A Name for the Muſcutus pereneeus primis. 
_ FICARIA. A Name for the ts pn or. Fig- 


Wort. | 
FIC ATI, che ſame as Ficus, a Diſeaſe of the Anus, 
and other Parts. See Anvs and Ficus. : 
. FICATUS, ovzw7d;, is an Epithet apply'd to the Viſcera 
of thoſe Animals which are fatten'd by feeding on dry'd Fi 
and alſo to Meats prepar'd of thoſe, Viſcera, N 
r Galen, Lib. 3. de Alim. Fac. & Com. 3. ih R. J. 
J. . | 115% . 
FICEDULA, Ofc. Charlt. Exer, 88. Bellon des Oyſe. 
359- Ficedula, Atricapilla, Geſn, de Avibus, 339% Atrica- 
pill onſ. de. Avib. 90. Schw. A; 227. ; Atricapilla, ſeu 
icedula, Aldrov. Omith. 2. 757% Raii ith. 226, Ejuſ- 
dem Synop. A. 79. Will. Oraith, 162, THE BLACK- 
CAP 


The Bird, uſed as Food, ſharpens the Eyeſight. Dale. 

FICOIDEA. . This Plant is ſo * its Reſem- 

blance to the Ficoides. * FA 

_ The Characters ares rnd baud 7 addot 
It has a ſtamineous Flower, whoſe Calyx is divided into five 

roundiſh Segments: When. the Flower is paſt, the Pointal, 

which is terminated by five Threads, mes a five<corner'd 


Fruit; which, when ripe, opens into five each of which 
is filled with ſmall 4 

1. Ficoidea procumbens, Portulate Folio. Acad. Reg. Scient. 
Trailing Ficoidea, with a Purſlain-leaf., 


2. Ficoidea Hiſpanica annua, Folio lmgiore. Annual Spa- 
niſb Ficoidea, with a longer Leaf. This exotic Plant is culti- 
vated with us in Stoves; but I find no medicinal Vittues 


The Charaters are; N 
The whole Plant is ſucculent, and has the Appearance of 


Houſleek : The Leaves are conjugated, or grow oppoſite by 


Pairs : The Calyx ſurrounds the extreme Margin of the Ovary ; 
is of a carnous or fleſhy Subſtance, and pentaphyllous, or pen- 
hr es : The Flower is _Polypetalous, very minutely 
divided, and ſpringing from the T op of a Capſule : The Ovary 
produces five refleed Tubes, and becomes firſt a ſucculent, 
afterwards a fun Fruit, divided into- five or more 

like little Pods, full of numerous minute Seeds. 

Boerbaaue, in his Index alter Plantarum, Pars 1. p. 289. 
ies of this Plant; which, in the 
Hiſtoria Plantarum attributed to him, are ſaid to be of an 
emollient Quality, and to have the other Virtues of the Sedum, 
or Houſleek. Fruit is eatable, and a good Part of the 
Food of the Hottentots. | 

FICUS. a * 4 

The Characters are; 5 

From the Extremity of the Pedicle ſhoots forth a ſmall 
triphyllous Calyx. ; whence ariſes the Pericarpium, incloſed in a 
ſomewhat ſpinous Membrane, and contracted at the Top Eto 
Fruit, where it forms an Umbilicus, and paſſes into many 
ſquamous pointed Leaves, ſucceſſively incumbent one 
upon another, which by their cloſing almoſt cover the Cavity, 
which there itſelf, while the outer Leaves, being ſupported 
by the thick Pedicle, preſs one another very cloſely, and the 
inner ones adhere without a Pedicle. 

From within the Cavity of the Pericarpium, all around, pro- 


ceed, long, tubiform, more petalous, Hermaphrodite Flowers, 


with Ovaries, which are teſtaceous Capſul growing in 
pulpous Huſks, placed within others, = — rough. 
haave mentions eight Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Ficus, communis, C. B. Pin. 457. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
Offic Emac. 1510. J. B. 1. 128. 
Oe 9- ” ang Hiſt. 2. 1431. Aldrov, — 47. Ficus 
os IL. ; | 


. 


Yinking, and the being expos'd to a moiſt Air, the Body 


r 
FIC 
vulgerin Park, Thbeat 10. Net ſativa, Jon Denar. 
1 YT! N on "lt 
Ie Fig: tree ſeldom: grows to be a. Tree of any "RY 
neſs in our Parts, bei N with large — * 
than Vine · leaves, full df high Veins, and divided, for the muſt 
t, into five blunt-pointed Segments, yie\ding a. thin/milky 
uice, when broken. It bears no viſible Flowers, and they 
are therefore ſuppoſed to be hid in the Fruit, which it produces 
twice à Year, Spring and Autumn, though thoſe only, which 
come forth in the Spang, arrive to Matutity. When npe; they 
are as big as a Pear, being of a browniſh green Colour an the 
Outſide, and red within, full of ſmall round Seed, and of a 
ſweetiſh "Taſte. The” dry Tp. come principally from Spain 
and Portugal, being firſt cur'd' by dipping them in ſcalding hot 
Lye, made of the of the Cuttings, of the Tree 3 andaſ- 
terwards, carefully drying them in the Sun, they are put into 
Bartels or Frails 3 and theſe are what are only uſed in Medicine, 
Theſe Figs are toolivg and moiſtening, for Coug 
Shortneſs of Breath, and all Diſcaſes' of the Breaſt ; as alſo for 
the Stone and Gravel 3 and uſeful to dtive out the Small · pox, 
and A; bn; applied, oy are .dilldlving and 
ripening, 1 Swellings, and 
Rilential Buboes. be - 2 


. . New Figs, provided they ate tipe; art eaſy and quick 
of Digeſtion, quicker 40 2% a RS oy And of the 
we are certain; becauſe we not only eat of them more frecly 
than of other Fruits, without any Inconvenience 3 but alſo cat 
them before Meals, not at all diminiſhing the Quantity of Meat 
and Drink, we 7 take ; and yet are not in the leaſt diſ- 
order'd thereby. J. B. In ah it is the Cuſtom to cat — 
fully of Figs before Dinner, without any gonſequent Incon- 
venience, Galen; in order to preſerve his Health, as be ſa 
abſtain'd- from all Summer Frules, except perſectly ripe Figs 
and Grapes, from his twenty-eighth Year to Old age ; and his 
Friends, whom he adviz'd, in like manner; to abſtain from 
theſe ſort of Fruits, maintain'd themſelyes in Health, by fol- 
lowing his Advice. J. Bauhint proves Figs to be of a, gluti- 
nous and ſalt Quality ; becauſe, by their Vitidneſs, they ſtick to 
the Hands, and at the ſame time ahſterge them after the man- 
her of lixivial Salt; and Nitre : Hence they excite to Stool, but 
without Gripes, or Perturbations. They incteaſe their ſalt Pro- 
perty by an Addition of Salt ; and thus are the new Figs, now 
prepared and eaten in ah and Provence, After eating them 
u are to drink plentifully, that they may not be detained Jo 
in the Stomach, but the more eaſily be digeſted, and the more 
readily deſcend. The Antients, Dio/corides, Pliny, and 
Galen, are very prolix in deſcribing the Virtues of this Fruit. 
Phyſicians „ On Caritz, or dry'd Figs, ate for the 
hma, | and other Diſorders 4 the Breaſt and 
Lungs ; the Cuſtom is to. macerate two or three Figs for a 
Night in Wine, and exhibit them in the Morning, to be eaten 
by the aſthmatic Patient ; but the moſt effeuual Preparation is 
a Decoction of the ſame with Hyfop, Which is called by 
Meſue a great Abſterſory. Green fig allay Thirſt and Heat 3 
the dry ones have a contrary Effect, eſpecially in bilious Con- 
ſtitutions, affected with febrile Diſorders, incident to ſuch 
Natures ; for they are „ into Bile, as are Honey, 
Sugar, and other ſweet Things, C Haffnan adviſes, thoſe 
who are ſubject to a Looſeneſs to avoid cating Figs, which are 
very ripe, and of the longeſt ſtanding, and eſpecially at Dinner, 
becauſe if, by their too long Stay in the Stomach, they ſhould 
happen to putrefy, they generate putrid Fevers. At preſent 
Figs, according to C, „are only uſed in two Caſes, 
which are, in a Decoction for the Small-pox and Meaſles in Chil- 


dren, and for Gargariſms in Inflammations of the Fauces and 


Tonſils: It is, however; agreed, by the unanimous Conſent of 
almoſt all Phyſicians, that they are of excellent Service in the 
Aſthma, Coughs, and other Affections of the Lungs, It is 
comtnon with our old Women to adviſe eating of roafled Figs to 
Women drawing near their Labour, in order to facilitate Deli- 
very ; and it is cuſtomary to kindle Spirit of Wine upon Figs, 
to drink Decoctions thereof, in order to mitigate a Cough. 
Figs outwardly apply'd ripen, mollify; and draw z bruiſed 
with Fetment, and Salt mixed therewith, they cauſe peſtilential 
Buboes, and other Abſceſſes, to break in a few Days: Tragus 
is of Opinion, that King Hezehiah, 2 Kings Cup. 20. was, 
by the Advice of the Prophet, cured by the ſame icine, 
t the frequent Uſe of Fi tes Lice, not only 
Galen, but Oribafius, Panlus & gineta; and many of the 
Moderns, are firmly perſuaded ; and the ſame Opinion prevails 
at preſent among the common People: But whether the ſatne can 
be atteſted by Experience, remains, with me, ſays Ray, aDoubr. 
The Juice of the Fig-tree, whether extracted from aWound 
in the Tree, or expreſſed from the Leaves, is hot and biting, 
ſo as to be reckon'd among Cauſtics ; but, with due Prepara- 
tion, it is of food Service, externally us d, as an — 
wehe i 
The 


in Icers, Lichen, Lepra, and other cutaneous 
Warts called Myrmucie, 


„ 


Tue fame Judgment, ſays C. . is to be made of 
the green or unripe Figs, both of the Garden Fig-tree and the 
Caprifieus ; 'for theſe, eſpecially thoſe of the latter, have as 
much of a cauſtic Quality as the Trees themſelves ; which 
appears, becauſe a Solution of them in Vinegar can diſſolve 
Ils Blood. | 


Take of the Shoots, or 8 of the 2 cut 
ſmall, one Pound: Boil them in a Pint of Wine, and a 
Pint and half of Water: The Doſe is four Ounces in the 
Morning for a Dropſy. It is a potent Sudoriſic. 


Letters written on Paper with the Milk, or Juice, of the 

young Branches, diſappear till held near the Fire, and the 
aper is very much heated, when they appear as if they were 

burnt. The ſame Effect has Vinegar, Juice of Lemons, and 

other Acids; and hence alſo this Jules, by its acid Quality, 

will coagulate Milk into Cheeſe, as we are aſſured by Pliny 

and Droſcorides. Ray Hiſt. Plant. 

2. Ficus; communis; fructu albo. C. B. P. 457. 

3. Ficus; communis ; fructu viridi. C. B. P. 457. 

4. Ficus ; communis; fructu cœruleo. C. B. P. 457. 

F. Ficus; foliis robuſtioribus, & ramis erectioribus. H. L. 

a 8. Ficus; humilis. C. B. P. 457. Chameficus. J. B. 1. 

120. 


7. Ficus; Malabarenſis; folio cuſpidato; fructu rotundo, 
55 emino. Pluk, 118. 2; THE MALABAR FIG, or 
INDIAN GOD-TREE. | 

- 8. Ficus; Bengalenſis ; folio ſubrotundo, fructu orbiculato. 
H. A 1. 119. - Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 258. 

2 Beſides the foregoing Species of Ficus, Dale mentions the 
lowing : | 
1. 2 ſylveftris Dioſcoridis. See CAPRIFICUS. - 

2. Ficus Tadica, Offic. J. B. 1, 146. C. Comm. Flor. Mal. 
111. Aldrov. Dendr. 434. Jonſ. Dendr, 48. Vicus Indica 
Arbor radicum India, Chab. 9. Ficus Indica arcuata, Park. 
Theat. 1499- Ficus Indica foliis Mali Cotonei fimilibus fructu 

ili 


fieubus ſimili, ex Goa, C. B. Pin. 457. Tourn. Inſt. 663. 
As ber 6x Goa five Indica, Ger. 1331. Emac. 1514. Katou- 
alou, Hort. 


al. 3. 73. Tab. 57. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1437. THE 
INDIAN FIG-TREF. 4 

It grows in many Places in the Country of Malabar in the 
Eaft Indies, and is green, and bears Fruit, throughout the 
Year, and will live ſome _ Its Virtues are much the ſame 
with thoſe of the common Fig-tree. Ray, Dale. 

3. Ficus folio Mori fructum in caudice ferens. See SyCo- 
MORUS., 

4. Ficus 

lis non in | 
| Cretica folio non diviſo, leviter crenato, 


Opria, Ofc. J. B. 124. Ficus folio Sycomori, 
udice geren, C. B. Pin. 459. Ficus ſybveſtris 
ourn. Coral. 45. 


Sycomorus Oppria, hab. 8. Jonſ. Dendr. 61. Sycomorus 
altera, ſtu Ficus Cypria, Park. Theat. 1492. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1439. THE CYPRIAN SYCOMORE-TREE. 


t very much reſembles the Egyptian Sycomore (ſee Syco- 
MoRUS) in Trunk, Leaves, and Fruit; only, whereas the 
latter bears its Fruit moſtly on the larger Branches, and on the 
Trunk itſelf, this 'Tree, on the contrary, has its Fruit grow- 
ing very thick on ſmall ſolitary Shoots, bare of Leaves, and 

nerally about a Span in Length : "Theſe kinds of Trees bear 
Fruit three or four times a Year: The Fruit itſelf is ſmall, 
inclining to an Aſh-colour, and of a roundiſh oblong Shape, 
like a Plum ; and may be found on the Tree almoſt at any 
time of the Year. It grows in Cyprus, as its Name informs 

us; and alſo in Syria, Rhodes, and ſome other Countries. 

Its Virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the Egyptian Sycomore, 
or SYCOMORUsS, Which ſee. Ray Hi. Plant. 

Ficus, alſo, from the Reſemblance, is a Name given to 
certain Excreſcences, which ſometimes grow about the Anus, 
Uterus, and Pudenda. See Anus and V AGINA, 

FIDA. Gold or Silver. Rulandus. 

«  FIDDA. The Moon. Rulandus, 


FIDEUM. Saffron. John ſon. . 
FIDICINALES. The Muſcles call'd LUMIRICALES; 
which ſee. 


FIDO. Quickſilver, ſometimes Gold. Rulandus. + 
FIDUCIA, Confidence, in Medicine, is the firm Truſt 
or Reliance of the Patient on the Phyſician ; which, according 
to Hippocrates, Progneft. in Promm. and others fince him, is 
of no ſmall Moment towards a Cure. 
« © FIGENTIA are ſuch things as fix Volatiles, and concen- 
trate Acids, Blancard. 
FIGURA, Figure, the outward Form or Appearance of 
any thing. Figurata Medicamenta are ſolid Medicines reduc'd 
into particular Forms or Shapes, as Troches, Pills, and the 
like. - Stercora figurata, figur'd Stook, are when the Fæces 
are folid enough to aſſume a Figure. Caffellus. 
-.»» FILACEOUS Roots are fach as are furniſh'd with a 
em Number. of Filaments; that is, of ſmall Threads or 
Dtrings. | 


4 


—— 


CH 2 are 3 | Pp ” * "= R 

x is ſquamous, and neither ſhining nor ſpecious: 

The Floſcules are divided or cut in form of aStar : The broken 

Parts end in ductile Filaments. . 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven of this Plant ; which are, 


1. Fikago ; ſeu Impia. Tourn. Inft. 
119. Gnaphalium, Offic. Gnapha 
263. Rai Hiſt. x. 295. 'G lium nieum, J. B. 3. 
156. wp —— minus - wth Ima, dog 686. Rai 

nop. 84. Filage five Herbi ia, Ger. 517. Emac. 642. 
COMMON CUDWEED: Dale? r Ft 

This kind of Cudweed grows to be near a Foot high, 
uſually with one Stalk, having ſeveral long, narrow, 
crumpled, ſharp-pointed, whitiſh Leaves, ſet pretty cloſe to 
the Stalk : On the Top of the Branches grow Globules 
or Heads compos d of a great Number of ſmall naked Flow-/ 
ers (et t in Cluſters ; and, from the Middle of theſe, on 
both Sides ſpring ſmaller Branches, over-topping them 'three or 
four Inches, bearing at their Ends the like, but ſmaller Heads 
of Flowers, whence tis call'd Herb Impious, from the younger 
Heads over-topping thoſe from whenee they had their Otigi- 
nal: Theſe Heads paſs away into Down, holding very ſinalt 
Seed: The Root is ſmall, woody, and periſhing yearly : It 
grows in 2 barren Places, and often in fallow Fields. | 
Cudweed is drying and binding, and accounted good for 
all ſorts of Hæmorrhages and Fluxes. It is given to Cattle that 
have loſt the ruminating Faculty, and is therefore called Cud- 
weed. It is rarely uſed. AMitler*s Bot. Off. 

Dodonæus mightily commends the diſtilled Water of this 
Plant for the Cancer in' the Breaſts ; applying, once a Day, 
Pledgets and Compreſſes ſoaked in it. Lobel ſays, the Infuſion 
of this Plant in Oil of Olives, makes a very good Balſam for 
Wounds and Contuſions. Martyn's Tournefort, 

2. Filago; altera. Dod. p. . 

3. Filago ; minor, Dod. p. 66. 

4. Filago ; vulgaris; tenuiflimo folio z erecta. 7. 
5. Filago ; maritima ; capite folioſo. T. 454. 

6. Filago; erecta; latifolia ; capitulis tomentofis. 

7. Filago ; quod Cpaphoton z longifolium ; humile ; ramo- 
> z capitulis nigris. Kati Synop, 85. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

ol. 1. p. 119. | ; 

This Herb is of an antihyſteric ity, and highly bene- 
ficial in Cancers, and er Ding ah, Be. Some, 
alſo, affirm, that it cures the Leproſy; but this they have 
been induc'd to believe, by the Down with which its Leaves 


$4. Boerh, Ind. A. 
lum vulgare majus, C. B. P. 


454. 


are cover d; for which Reaſon they have alſo imagin'd, that 
it removes an Exceſs of unſ on the Skin: But 
theſe are groundleſs Conceits. All the Species of this Plant 


are poſſeſs'd of an incredibly drying Quality, which is ſuffi- 
ciently conſpicuous upon chewing the Leaves in the Mouth. 
Hence the ſeveral Species of this Herb are proper for putting a 
Stop to Fluxes of Humours. Boerhaave, Hift. Plant. 

FILAMEN TUM, Filament, in Botany, is a ſmall Thread 
or Fibre, belonging to the Roots of Plants: It is alſo uſed to 
ſignify that viſcid concreted Matter, which appears like Hairs 
or Threads in Urine. 

FILELLUM. The Frenum, or Bridle, by which the 
Prepuce is connected to the Glans of the Penis; it is alſo call'd 
Canis, Caſtellus. 

FILETUM. The nervous Li under the Tongue, 
which Midwives uſually divide with their Nail, or a Six-pence, 
immediately after the Birth: Sometimes it is cut by a Barber- 
ſurgeon, with a Lancet, or a Pair of Sciſſars, to the endan- 
gering the Life or Speech of the Child, tho* this Operation is 
very rarely found to be neceſſary. | 

FILIC LA. See Fit1x. 

FILIPENDULA. 

The Characters are ; 

The Root is fibrous and perennial, with ous Bulbs 
faſten'd to it: The Leaves are finely j » like thoſe of 
Millefoil : The Calyx is monophyllous, denticulated, and 
divided into fix or ſeven Segments, which are retroflected, or 
bent backwards : 'The Flowers are hexapetalous or heptapeta- 
lous, looſely diſpos'd in Panicles on long Stalks, which are 
almoſt naked : The Stamina are numerous, and fituated on 
the boner Margin of 1 The Fruit is generally 
rou contains many Seeds compacted together 
them furniſh'd with its Tube. 48 obs 

Boer baaue mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Filipendula ; vulgaris; an Molon Plinii? C. B. Pin. 
163. Towrn. Inft. 293. Elem. Bot. 243. Boerb. Ind. A. 43. 
Fi ipendula, Offc. 1 B. 3. 189. Ger. goo. Emac. 10 1 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 623. Synop. 3. 259. Mer. Pin. 38. Filigendls 
vulgaris, Park, Theat. 434. Hift. Oxon. 3. 320. Buxb. 
111. Hilipendula Officinarum, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 129. Filipen- 
— Jo wp 9 F 35. Phyt. Brit. 41. 

anthe, Fi . 407. Saxitfraga rubra vulgo. 
DROPWO RT. 5 ö 4 
The 


The Roots of Dropwort conſiſt of a great Number of oval 
Glandules, faſtened er by flender Strings; from which 
ing ſeveral long, narrow, and, as it were, pinnated Leaves, 
whoſe Pinne are ſerrated, and not much unlike the ſmaller 
Burnet Saxifrage-leaves : The Stalks grow to be about a Foot 
high, having but few Leaves there; but, on their Tops, a 
etty many Flowers in form of an Umbel, which. are white 
within, and reddiſh on the Outſide, made of fix Leaves, with 
a great Number of yellowiſh Stamina in the Middle, which 
are ſucceeded by ſeveral flattiſh Seeds growing in'a Head toge- 
ther: It grows in chalky Grounds, and flowers in June and 
July ; the Root being principally uſet. | 
The Fipendula is ſtyptic, ſweet-ſimelling, glutinous, of a 
Taſte a little ſaltiſh, and gives a pretty deep-red TinQure to 


— 
© ® 


blue Paper: The Root gives it a pretty ſtrong one: It is ſty 
tic, a little bitter. This Plant contains à Salt, approach- 
ing to that of Alum ; but it is mixt with a deal of Sul- 


the chymical Analyſis we obtain from it a great 
h and Oil. All Authors agree, that it is very 


— ; for 
of acid 


diuretic and aperitive. Tabernamimianus, after Sylvaticus, 


1 Bayrus, and Lobel, recommend it for the 
Epilepſy; and Mercator and Prevetius for the Dyſentery. 
Martyn's Tournefort. 

The Root is an Attenuant, and ſomewhat aſtringent ; a 
Decoction thereof provokes Urine, expels the Stone, and helps 
the Dyſury and Strangury. Some commend the Powder of the 
Root, and its Juice, againſt the Epilepſy : Others write, that 
Filipendula in Qualities approaches very near to Peony 3 
far which Reaſon, as Lobel. ſays, the Roots are of Se 

in the Epilepſy, and Vertigo: Uſed wich the Seeds of 
Fennel, they relieve under Shortneſs of Breath, the Aſthma, 
and Inflations of the Stomach. S. Pauli, from his o Expe- 
rience, commends the Powder of the Roots as an approved 
Remedy in the Fluor albus, when all other Medicines have 
failed: It is, alſo, of excellent Uſe in an exceſſive Flux of the 
Lochia: The Doſe is a Dram, in a Decoction of Daucus. 
Corbæus exhibited every Day a Dram of the green Root of 
Filipendula in black Wine for the Fluor albus. Prævotius 
tells us, that he often cured the Dyſentery, by exhibit- 
ing a Dram of the Powder of the Root in Wine, or the Yolk 
of an Egg, which Lad. Mercatus, before him, had recom- 
mended as a Secret. The Plant is certainly of a remarkably 


aſtringent Quality, and to ſuch a „that, as Tho, Car- 
thut obſery'd, Hernias have been cur'd by eating it. Ray, 


H. Plant. 

2. Filipendula ; omni parte major; folio anguſtiori. An 
Filigenduia n minor C. B. P. 163. Haan 85. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
Plant. Val. 1. p. 43. 

FILIUS ANTE PATREM, the Son before the Father. 
An Expreflion, which Botaniſts apply to Plants, whoſe Flower 
comes out before their Leaves. 

Filius, the Son, in the Spagiric Language, is a Term 

y'd to various Works in the Affair of the — 
tone: Thus, the Redneſs, which emerges after the White- 
neſs, and is call'd Rex diadematus, or coronatus, is alſo call'd, 
Filius nigri & albi, Again, Filius unius Oftum is Vitriol, 
or Orpiment ; Filius unius Diei is an Egg, and the Philoſo- 
phers Stone; and Filius Veneris is Aurichalcum. Rulandus. 

FILIX. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaf is compos d of other Leaves, which adhere to a 
Rib in ſuch a manner, as to have Lobes on both Sides, cut 
into the Depth of the main Fibre: The Fruit reſembles that 
of Polypody. 

Boer e mentions ales Sparkle of ub Plant 4 which are, 

1. Filix ; non ramoſa; dentata. C. B. P. 358. Hift. Oxon. 

. 578. Tourn. Inſt. 536. Elem. Bot. 428. Dill. Cat. 103. 
363), Ind. A. 26. Filix mas, Offic. Ger. . Filix, Chab. 

53. Filix mas vulgaris, Park. 1036. Ran Hiſt. 1. 143. 

» 47. Buxb. 112. Filix mas non ramoſa, pinnulis latis, 
abs, minutim dentatis, Ger. Emac. 1129. Filix vulg mas 
= e non ramoſa, J. B. 3. 737. COMMON MALE 


The Leaves of this Fern are pretty long and large, not 


divided into Branches, as the Female Fern is ; but having 
ſeveral long Surculi of pinnated indented Leaves, growing on 
each Side the Stalk, which are not directly oppoſite on the 
Rib, but grow —— one a little above another: The 
Seed grows in round duſky Globuli, along the Back of the 
Leaves : The 22 much reſembles that of O ſmund 
Royal, and is, indeed, generally ſold for it by the Herb- wo- 
men: It grows in Hedges, and ſhady Lanes. 

The Root is only uſed ; being apply'd to the ſame Pur- 
poſes, and ſuppos d to have the fame Virtues, with the Roots 
of Oſinund Royal : It is believ'd to be hurtful to the Female 
Sen, and to cauſe Miſcarriage. See O8MUNDA REGALIS, 

It grows on the ſhady Banks of Hedges : The Part uſed in 
Medicine is the Root, which is thick, blackiſh without, but 
pale within, fibrous, involv'd and interwoven with Multi- 


- of theſe, common 


- and muci 


BIT 

twles of Appendages, and of a bitter and ſomewhat aftringent 
- The Virwes are the ame gg of the Female Fern; but 
t — >#'v r 'Efficac | ow ay eckets': It 
expels Worms and' the —— relieves thoſe who labour under 
—ů — Zap oag ſays, that the Root 
drank, — —— an Ol * "= 2 Wounds 
Rid by Arr Thetpbraftus, e, Meru, 
agree, thut it cauſes fins tr tr B Ty = 


us, from his own Experience, that when a Horſe down, 
and you are puzzled to find the Nature bi Nis Diſorder; if you 
he 


* 


| * of the Root of this Plant under his T 


will immediately encrete both Ways, and tiſe upt Date 
Ray. This, — I will n — « ar ** ＋ * 
2. Fir; non ramoſa ; latifolia 1 dentata. 7. 3360 . 
. File 1 non ramoſa b latifolia 3 dentata profuhdius ; pin- 
makimis. > 1? ds reg 
4. Filix ; non ramoſa; minor; pinnulis in ſummo leviter 
Soo en de AER 
F. Filicula ; ſontana ; mayor z live um lis 
cis folio... See —8 / 1453 rierC! 
6. Filix ; bacciſera. > | 1 WN ai 
7. Filix ſaxatilis 'Tragi. J. B. 3. 755. Maſcis corniculatur, 
R e bn a. e 
8. ula; 4 ; 5 aCCe- 
dentibus. Vaill. >> 4 | 15H 
9. Filicula ; ſaxatilis ; 2 brevioribus acutis. 7. 542. 
Bierb. Ind. alt. Plant. Val. 1. p. 27. | } 
- The #iforia Plantarum, attributed to BoerBdove, informs 
us, that all theſe Species of Ferns, eſpecially the firſt, -ſccond, 
and third, are excellent in the Rickets, and Diſeaſes ods 
ing from Laxity ; and good i the Scutvy, Pleuriſy, and 
Dropſy, being a powerful Diuretic. | 
Botaniſts divide Fern into Male and Female : The Male is 
that which has no Branches, but only one main Rib: The 
Female is that which is branch'd. r ants ans 
| a many more Plants, beſides thoſe mention'd under 
this Article, are call'd by the Name of Filix z but theſe are 
either taken notice of under other Names in Virtues 
_ thoſe here ſpecify'd, or have no Virtues aſcrib'd to 


— the foregoing Species of Flt; Dale mentions the 
: 


ng : 

Filix fermina, Offic. Ger. 969. Emac. 1128, Raii Hiſt. 
I. 149. Synop. 49.  Buxb. 113. Filix femina vulgaris, Park: 
1037. Filix ramoſa major pinnulis obtuſis, non dentatis, C. B. 

7. Tourn. Inſt. 536. Elem. Bot. 428. Filix major & prior 

rage, ſeu ramsſa repens, J. B. 3; 7.35: Filix ramoſa repins 
vulgatiſſima, Hiſt. Oxon, 5 85 uypterts, Dill. Cat. 194: 
FEMALE FERN, or COMMON BRAKES. 

The common Female Fern, or Brakes, has many large 
Leaves, divided into ſeveral Branches, beſet with | nat- 
row, ſtiff Pinnule, which are moſtly! ſmooth about the 
though ſometimes they are a little indented : The Back of theſe, 
about Midſummer, will be cover'd round the Margins with a 
—— Number of duſty- brown Particles, which are the Seed : 

Root is long and thick, ſpreading much in the Earth, 
ſending out Shoots on every Side, which makes it hard to be 
* It grows but too — * upon Commons and 

eaths, being uſed in want o the Country- people 
for heating their Ovens, and other Uſes, ; : 

The Roots only are uſed in Medicine, and thoſe but rarely; 
being commended as very good for Worms, eſpecially 
flat Worms: A kind of Pot-aſh is made of the Stalks and 
Leaves burnt. Miller's Bot. OF. 

The Powder of the Root, taken to the Weight of half an 
Ounce (S. Pauli ſays, a Dram) in Hydromel, kills the flat 
Worms, and, alſo, long ones; being, as S. Pauli aſſures us, 
inſtantaneouſly mortal to theſe Vermin, and, for that Reaſon, 
accounted, by circumforaneous Quacks and Mountebanks; the 
beſt of all their Secrets againſt the Worms; and a propor- 
tionable Price ſet upon it. A Decoction of the 
Root in Wine, drank for ſome Days together, relieves 
under an Increaſe of the —— The Juice of the Root, 
either green or dry, with a Mixture of Roſe- water, or Cows 
dung Water, or Water of Lime-tree-flowers, or, for want 
Water, is of excellent Service in all 
Kinds of Ambuſtions, whether by Fire, boiling Water, or 
Oil; far, as Tragus and S. Pauli aſſert, it yields a viſcous 
inous Juice, which is effectual in Caſes where 
other Medicines are of no Service : It is, alſo, a moſt approy'd 
Remedy againſt Hernias and Ulcers. Ray, Dale. 

FIL ETIN. A Plate of Iron. Rulandus. 

FILM, in Botany, is that woody Skin which ſeparates the 
Seeds in the Pods of Plants, 

FILONES, in Fallep. de Metall. are the Fibres of Stones. 

FILTRATIO. Filtration. This is the paſſing any Fluid 
2 a Strainer, or Filtre, in order to ſeparate from it any 
groſs Particles it contains, and render it limpid. * 

rate 


FIM 


filtrate a Fluid, the Apothecaries fold up a Piece of bibulous 
or filtrating Paper, in the Shape of a Funnel : This they place 
in a Funnel, with the ſmall End, in the Veſſel they intend for 
the Reception of the filtrated Liquor; then they pour the 
Liquor to be filtrated into the Paper, and ſuffer it to drop gra- 
cny 22 it, —— not to put in too much at once, 
for fear of 


urſting the Paper. But Filtration is, alſo, per- 

form'd by a wool „ call'd 8 Sleeve, or one 

— ds args theſe muſt be directed by the Liquor 
to be filtred. 


FILTRUM. See FIT AATtO. 0 ee 
Filtrum is alſo a Name given to a rare and very precious 
exotic Mexican Stone, found at the Bottom of the Waters, at 
the Depth of about a hundred Yards, in ſome Places of the 
Bay of Mexico, where it grows like a Fungus, and petrihes in 
the open Air. Large Fragments of this Stone, being reduc'd 
into the Form of a Pot or Mortar, ſo as to contain Water, 
are highly valued on account of their ſingular Virtue in purify- 
ing the Water, ſo as to make it depoſit a certain Quantity of 
inſenſible Fæces, by which it becomes purer and lighter without 
Diminution of its Coolneſs. A fuller Account of this Stone, 
in French and Latin, is annex'd to a phyſico-medical Diſſer- 
tation of Mich. Bernh. Valentinus, printed at Strasburg, 1702. 
FILUM, a Thread, has various Uſes in chirurgical Ope- 
rations: Filum Arſenicale, in the Spagiric Language, is ſub- 
limate Mercury. Rulandus. | 
FIMBRIA, in Surgery, is the ſame as CATABIEZMA; which 


ſee, | 

FIMBRIATA, fimbriated, of Fimbria, a Fringe, is a 
Term relating to the Leaves of Plants, when they are jagged 
on the Edges, having, as it were, a Fringe about them. 

FIMUS,, x*Tess, Dung of Animals 

Neats-dung, apply'd freſh, mitigates Inflammations in 
Wounds z the Way is, to wrap it up in Leaves, and heat it 
in hot Aſhes, and then apply it: Uſed in the ſame manner, it 
eaſes the tormenting Pains of the Sciatica, Rub'd on, the 
Parts, with Vinegar, it diſcuſſes Hardneſſes, Strum, and 
Pani. The Dung of a Bull in particular, uſed in Suffumiga- 
tions, reſtores a prolapſed Uterus ; and, burnt, drives away 

nats. 

The Dung of Goats, eſpecially thoſe which live on the 
Mountains, drank in Wine, cures the Jaundice ; and, exhibited 
with Spices, provokes the Menſes, and _ the dead Fœtus. 
Being dry'd, triturated, and mix'd with Frankincenſe, and 
apply'd in Wool, as a Peſſary, it repreſſes the menſtrual Flux; 
and, uſed with Vinegar, reſtrains other Hzmorrhages ; burnt, 
and rub'd on the Parts with Vinegar or Oxymel, it cures an 
Alopecia ; — in a Cataplaſm, with Fat, it eaſes the Gout; 
boil'd in Wine or Vinegar, it is apply'd to the Bites of Ser- 
pents, Herpes, Eryſipelas, and the Parotides. They have a 


way of burning it, which is of Service in the Sciatica, and is 


thus perform'd : In the hollow Part, between the Thumb and 
fore Finger, where the Thumb joins to the Wriſt, they firſt 
appl ool, moiſten'd with Oil, and, upon that, burni 
Clots of Goats-dung, one at a time, they continue fo to do, ti 
the Senſation proceeds through the Arm down to the Hip, and 
mitigates the Pain; this they call the Arabian Way of 
Burning. 

The Dung of Sheep, apply'd as a Cataplaſm with Vinegar, 
cures Epinyctides, Corns, Thymi, and Acrochordones ; 
\ burnt, and 8 upon Cerate of Roſes, it ſerves ſor the ſame 


3 e Ovis. 

e Dung of Swine, dry'd, and drank in Wine or Water, 
ſtops Vomiting of Blood, and eaſes inveterate Pains of the 
Sides; drank in Vinegar, it is effectual in Ruptures and Spaſms; 
and, apply'd in Cerate of Roſes, it cures Luxations. 

The Dung of Aſſes, as well as Horſes, mix'd with Vinegar, 
repreſſes Hæmorrhages; the Dung of Cattle, which feed on 
Herbs, dry'd, then infus'd in Wine, and drank, is an excel- 
lent Remedy for the Poiſon of the Scorpion. 

The Dung of Pigeons, on account of its exceſſively hot and 
cauſtic Quality, is pagny mix'd with the Flour of Barley; 
uſed with Vinegar, it diſcuſſes ſtrumous Swellings ; and, pounded 
with Honey, Ga, and Linſeed, it breaks Carbuncles, and heals 
Ambuſtions ; the Dung of Hens is effectual to the ſame Pur- 
poſes, but in a weaker Degree ; it is particularly ſerviceable to 
thoſe who have eaten deadly Muſhrooms, or are affected with 
the Colic, | 

The Dung of Storks, drank in Water, is ſuppos'd to be 

for the Epilepſy 3 and the Dung of a Vultur, in a Suf- 
umigation, is ſaid to expel the dead Fcetus. * 49 

The Dung of Mice, pounded in Mas and rub'd on the 
Part, cures an Alopecia; and, drank in Mulſum, with Frankin- 
cenſe, expels the Stone; uſed in a Suppolitory for Children, 
it ſtimulates the Belly to Excretion. 

Ine Dung of Dogs, evacuated in the canicular Seaſon, dry'd, 
and drank in Wine or Water, ſtops a Looſeneſs. 

Human Dung, apply*d freſh, preſerves Wounds from In- 
Hammation, and, at the ſame tine, conglutinates them; dry'd, 


4 


FIS 
rub'd on the Parts, with Honey, it is reported to gde 


and 
Relief under the Quinſ | | 
of a Land-crocodile ſerves the Women as a. 
Coſmetic to render the Skin of the Face of a lively Colour, 
and ſhining. The beſt of this Kind is the whiteſt {for A- 
Jan here I read with Pliny, and moſt Interpreters, aeu#4/*]n] 
and friable, light, like Amylum, ſoon diſſolv'd in a — 
which, when triturated, has an acid Tafte, and ſmells of Fer- 
ment. Some adulterate it with the Dung of Starlings fed on 
Rice, which reſembles What is genuine. Others work up 
Amylum, or Cimolia Terra, and, colouring it with Anchuſa, 
paſs it through a fine Leaf 3 and, after it is dry, reduce it to 
a vermiculated Form, and vend it inſtead of the true Dung of 
the Crocodile. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 98. g 
FIRE. Oil.  Ralandus, 18 425 . 
FIRFIR. A red Colour. bid. ä — 
FIRMAMENTUM, the Firmament, is either properly ſo 
call'd, way the whole viſible Extent of the Heavens, and 
thence ſtyl'd, in the chymical Language, Macracoſmicum ; or, 
by way of * 4 the Firmamentum Heominis, feu Microcoſmi, 
as they expreſs themſelves. Of Man, under this Notion, Pa- 
racelſus treats in many Places, and efpecially in his Para- 
mirum, 
In Crollius, Firmamentum is the Light of Nature, which in- 
ſtructs Man in every thing naturally. | | 
.FIRMISIUM AAineralium is Antimony. Paracelſus. © 
FISARUM. Rulandus explains this, Confectio Salis Am- 
moniaci. | 
FISSICULATIO. A Word, importing anatomical Di- 
ſection; properly, a Cutting open. | . 
FISSURA. A Fiſſure, or Crack. Theſe are either na- 
tural or morbid. Thus, the Mouth, and the Orifice of the 
Female Pudenda, are frequently call'd natural Fiſſures. Morbid 
Fiſſures are either thoſe of the Cranium, or other Bones, (fee 
Cayv'r) or Chaps and Cracks of the Skin, which ſometimes 


happen about the Lips, Anus, and other Parts of the Bod 
ISTACIA. ſame as PisTACHIA. 
FISTULA. 


A Sinus is, by Phyſicians and Surgeons, defin'd, a Cavity i 
the ſoft Parts of the Body, form' by Pus collected 24 — 
Abſceſs, which removes them from their mutual Contact; and 
is eliminated by an Aperture, made either ſpontaneouſly, or by 
the Aſſiſtance of Art. The following Definition is given by 

alen, in Comment. 2. in Lib. 4 215 de officina Medici. 
So long, ſays he, as the Part affected has no Aperture in its. 
«« Surface, the Diſorder is call'd an Abſceſs; but, when in any 
„Part of it an Aperture is made, fo as to diſcharge the con- 
„ tain'd Matter, the Diſorder is no longer an Abſceſs, but 
«« forthwith aſſumes the Name of a Sinus.” But, from this 
Definition, it would follow, that a Sinus muſt neceſſarily be 
dar by every Abſceſs; but, according to Cuſtom, a 

us is only ſaid to be form'd, when the Sides of the Abſceſs, 
coming into mutual Contact, in conſequence of the mutual 
Diſcharge of the Pus, cannot, however, be ſoon conſolidated, 
but remain, for a long time, ſeparate ; fo that freſh Humours, 
daily collected in this preternatural Cavity, create an uncom- 
mon Difficulty of Cure. For this Reaſon, Galen, in the 
fourth Chapter of his Treatiſe de Tumor. præter Natur. gives 
the following Definition of a Sinus: ben, ſays he, the 
Pus excorates the Parts, and ſeparates thoſe which contain it 
<< from ſuch as lie under it, in ſuch a manner, that the Pus 
being eliminated by that means, the ſeparated Parts cannot 
recover their former State, the Diſorder is call'd a Sinus.“ 
He expreſſes himſelf in the like manner in the tenth Chapter of 
his ſecond Book de Method. Medend. ad Glaucon. for, after, in 
the ninth Chapter of his ſecond Book de Method. Medend. 
he has told us, that in Suppurations the Skin is with Difi- 


culty united to the ſubjacent Parts, when it is ſo decay'd as 


to reſemble the Fragments of worn Garments, he immediately 
ſubjoins, in the Beginning of the next Chapter, ͤ When the 
„ Skin is incapable of being united with the ſubjacent Parts, 
« the Diſorder is call'd a Sinus,” Paulus Ægineta, in the 
48th Chapter of his fourth Book, gives the ſame Definition of 
a Sinus, almoſt in the very Words of Galen. | 

A Fiſtula is, in ſome reſpects, different from a Sinus, ſince 
the former is narrower, generally continues longer, and has its 
internal Surface, and its Orifice, for the — 1 part, callous. 
Hence Paulus Ægineta, in the 40th Chapter of his fourth 
Book, abr” the following Definition of a Fiftula : A 
« Fiſtula, ſays he, which derives its Name from its Reſem- 
<© blance to a Reed or Pipe, is a callous Sinus, generally ariſing 
from Abſceſles;” and, in the 77th Chapter of his ſeventh 
Book, he tells us, that Fiſtulas generally ſucceed ill-cur'd 
Abſceſſes. The elegant Celſus, after having inform'd us, that 
Fiſtulas ariſe from Abſceſles and Ulcers of other Kinds, briefly 
defines them, in the 28th Chapter of his fifth Book, to be deep, 


narrow, and callous Ulcers. 


The Seat of a Fiſtula is always in the embrana Adipoſe ; 
nor have we any well-youch'd Obſervations of Fiſtulas pene- 
| trating 


call the Subſtance of the Muſcles, 

3 that Pus, collected in 

by its Continuance, and 
d upon the Muſcles, tis 
being preſs d by the ARtion 


tFating into what we p 
that I know of. But, i 
the Membrana Cellulsſa, wal — 
the Heat of the 5 


ſufficiently obvious, that this Pus, bei 


Lap uſcles, muſt be d through all the 
| and produce deep Sinuſes and Fiſtulas of the worſt Kind, 
terſtices of the 


eſpecially when it infinuates itſelf into the 
Maſcles. The thicker, therefore, the Membrans Adipeſa is, 
or the more Strata of Muſcles lie above each other in the ſup- 
purated Part, the more Miſchief the retain'd Pus is of 
doing : For this Reaſon the Sinuſes arid Fiſtulas of the Ab- 
domen are found fo troubleſome on account of the la 
Quantity of Fat fituated there, between the Strata of 


abdominal Mufcles. 

The Preſence of a Sinus, or Fiftula, may be diſcover'd by 
the following Means : there is an external Aperture on 
the Surface of the Body, then they are eaſily ed by the 
Eye ; for if a large Quantity of Pus is either Ting the from 

u final Orifice, or may be evacuated af = is which th 

us, 


Parts, tis ſuiciettly N that the. Gin 


= was r * 9 rtpeably hrge 

1 in the 281 ter of his 

bon or That it is, above all Things, highly odor to 
4 introduce à Probe into the Fi „ that we may know 


& how deep it is, and in what Direction it runs.” By this 
Method, he ſays, we may at the ſame time diſcover, whe- 
ther the "Fiftula has 2 to the Bone or not; and whether 
the Bone is carious or found. But, in ordet to diſcover whe- 
ther, notwithſtanding one external Orifice, the Fiſtula may 
not be divided into various Ramifications, he, in the fame 
Chapter, gives the following Directions: The Poſture, 
<< ſays he, of the Body, — us whether the Fiſtula has 
86 ated into more Parts than one, becauſe, nc 

< ing the Situation of the Body, or 14 * particular Member, 
c the Pus, which before ſtopt, often begins to be diſcharg'd 
«< afreſh ; "which teſtifies not only, that e is another Sinus, 
« from which the Pus is diſcharg'd, but alſo, that it runs in 
< Direction contrary to the former.” But the beſt Method 
of diſcovering Sinuſes and Fiſtulas, together with their various 
Directions, is, by means of a Syringe, gently to inje& tepid 
Water into them, which will eafily inſinuate itſelf i indo all theit 
Windings : And, if the Fiſtula runs near the external Parts 
under the Integuments, the Elevation of the Skin will indicate 
its Courſe : But if the Sinus, or Fiftula; ſhould be , the 
Quantity of the Water injected will, at leaſt, diſcover the 
Largeneſs of ſuch a preternatural Cavity; nor, in ſuch a Caſe, 
tan much more de diſcover'd by the Uſe of the Probe, Be- 
fides, if the Probe is forcibly —— into the Otifice of the 
Fiſtula, it often makes a new e for itſelf, by 
the tender Membrana adipoſa ; nor. by this tmeains; can the 
Length of the Fiſtula be diſcover'd, if 12 runs in Dan 


2 when Wee: are not yet open are with g 
Difficulty diſdover d, checialy wh — pms ſeated. - All the 
ight we pf" receive i 2, aſe, muſt be drawn from the 
g Inflammation, and the Nature of 
u tian a5 views to it. If, after this, = Fluctuation, 
vity, ſoft to the Touch; 2 we may be 
d that ſuch a Sinus is form'd able 
tion can happen in the Body, without ing oo after 


ied HET wn Fever. © But, in Caſes of this 
— the higheſt Caution is + Bout neceflaty, kf a latent 
Soppurario or 9 Tumor, be taken for a deep thou 
ration, But a ſkilful will not read; fall into 
rror of this Kind, if he attentively W — 5 

b of the Diforder. It muſt, however; be 


i . — ſo deep Abſceſſes have occur d. that the > my 
= Srnntgnd: > pore in diſcovering their genuine Na- 


"When F iſtulas, as yet 1 not betome callous, ate © with 
rs, and difcover'd either by the E Eye, the Ao the 
Probe, or any othet Means, the mo ethod of 
Relief is to make an Incifion t their very „if it can be 
done without Danger; after which "re to be detrgd and 
Cgotiſolidated, - But, becauſe Patients ate un 
themſelves to this 22 tis expedient y 5 cleanſe 
them by an Inj of ſome or by means of 
Lint, cover'd' with digeſtive Ointment. Bat tho” many Sur- 


geons thruſt Tents into Fiſtulas, with a View to-convey Medi- 
cites to their Bottoms, yet, is their Hardneſd, or, 3 
their too great Length, may poffibly induce 2 , or an 
Made Fo or excite too violent 2 Comthotion of the Hu- 


mours, or at Jeaſt, protra the Care longer 
t long. 


and gutur, both 
on account of ls Adee 07 Ten exile ene res te 
only as ſuperfluons, but hurtful :* AndT-myſ, fofar 


* that I rather applaud, and pcs of, this Pra- 
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Qice of theirs. Neither do I Uſe of Tents ſafe, ex- 
S + wal 
row Fiftulas is to be preven and even in this Caſe they 
iy mh et ered Gt. 

to be taken in re of Fiſtulas is; duly to 
preſs their Bottoms towards their Orifices or A — — 


this Purpoſe, a narrow Compreſs, or 4 e » wrapt 
_—_ that Form, is, after the Ulcer i 4 and 
edicines put into the Fiftula, to be appl 
and ſecur'd, as in other Ulcers; on 1 
age. As for che N of 
expedient to apply it firſt to 1 
leaſt, e there, Bowe his means, the * 
cant Matter may be, as it were, propel'4 from the Botts to 
the Mouth of the Fiſtula ; in conſequence of which, the Bar 


Il ns ſooner in Fiftulas of the Arms 
Ft of he Pn — 


: Whew Fiſt moſt 
hen Fiſtulas lie too their remote and 
latent Cavities comm R t Medicines art 
to be injected, in Ar abs Ne ro ſuch as De- 
coctions of ony or Birthwort, mixt with Honey 
Roſes, or Eſſence of Myrrh and Alves ; or, which, Bells/fe 
greatly 2 rats * — 91 1 of the Walnut- 
» With an Admixture z to we ma add 
the following Preparations : * 


Take of digeſtive Ointment, prepar d of Turpentine and 
the Volks of z an Ounce and an N 
Honey, or that © 'Rofes or Celandine, one Ou 
common Spirit of Wine, nine Ounces: Mix a Aron 
ther. Or, 


Take of the Decoction of Germander, or Southernwood, 
or Agrimony, eight Ounces ; of common Spirit of Wine, 


28. 


three Ounces of the Elixir Proprietatis, ot of the Efſence 
of Myrrh and Aloes, one Ounce ; and of the 
Rofes, two Ounces, Mix all together. 


Some of theſe ire, at every Dreſſing, to be in- 
jected warm, * * 5 for 1 ſhort time, A com- 
4 10 the Bottom and Mouth of the Fiſtula. Tie 

and this 


Honey of 


tter may be the more effectually walh'd off 
Mothod is to be perfiſted in, cl the Boro of the 
—— ually I are to dreſs with d 

intment COLE ſh — 8 on and — 
— we z i t of A/ 
Peruvian an, . Balſam of Merch f 22 


Wer hr per Haie . 
Oil of Eggs ; and other vulnerary 4-5 Phe pa 
and Method of Cicatrization afe the fame as in Ulcers, See 


Us 


ut, if che M. of Ty OT ROT Bhs 
inſufficient,” both cotiglutinating Fifty 
[eh 1 is wry * m SS 
| 2 ly when the e afe rege 
down\ _ were Be anc hr or when » fp 
toms cannot be ſafficicntly comprefs'd ; And, it thele 
Inciſion is to be made from their e to their very N 
Some grocy ding © Ki A Into 
the Cavity gow the F a Knife into the 
Goo, => td to be Cut, as la 

anfwer the the En z for when the 
Bottom of Fituls dope, the com ted Matter is nt 
only more rg'd, but Medicines ate more com- 
re he In alſo be made wittiour a 
s only of an dbtuſe-pointed Knife 15 


e 


of a Pate of 5 theo repent in 760 ENT, D, 
d to the Bottom ene Ula, and the Incifion is 


' their means. But this Method of making the Inciſion, un- 
leß the Skin and Fleſfi atg tender, ſt to be les © ious, 
ik the Sem a9 POL einer 4 17 4 
Ik upon makin 4 Thdiflon ns a he 
of Blood fhould be ditt d, i 4 FB Frequency Rap 
Wound js, in the firſt -Drefling, to be fill” Ares ow 
og Then 5 digeſtive Oinrment, in Con function 

tian Ointment, or red Precipitate, is ta he ap- 


pp, ein the Utcer is ſufficiently deterg'd. The ottiet Mes- 

ſures to be taken are the fame, as in recent Ulcers. The fourth 

Chapter of the ſhxth Book "of Celſur may be conſulted, not 

only with Klee ce dur 4 with reſp to 

ee Bin oft Bay ecard woe 
Hrifter, Chirurg. 


Jer Ayos, and 7 | 
I Brig abſolerely Miſcards al manner Tg and 2 
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FreruLa TacntyMALIs. | a POE POR! 
A ſpontaneous, or involuntary Efux of a rurulent Fluid, 
or real Pus, out of the greater Canthus of the Eye, or one ſub- 
Yequent to preſſing the lachrymal Sack, is, in general, termed a 
lachrymal Fiſtula, This ee rom an Ulcer in 


the lachry mal Paſſages, but principally in the Sack ; the more 
inveterate, therefore, the Ulcer, more dangerous the Diſ- 
eaſe, It is often in the Sack only, and emits the corrupted 
Matter out of the Punta N ſometimes it cats into 
the Skin, which covers it, the contiguous Bones. If it 
does not cat into the Skin, it is imperſect ; if it does, perfect; 
and, when it cotrodes the Bones too, it is called a compound 
lachrymal Fiſtula, Here we muſt obſerve, that our modern 
Writers have been very inaccurate in their Deſcriptions of this 
Diſtemper, which ſeems. to be owing to theſe two Reaſons : 
1. The wonderful Variety of Diſorders, to which the greater 
Angle of the Eye is ſubject, occaſioned a Variety of Names to 
the ſame Diſorder, and ſometimes the ſame Name to different 
ones. 2. The Nature of it was unknown to moſt Surgeons, 
For how few of the Antients have not derived this Nala, 
either from an Ulcer of the Caruncle itſelf, or one under it, in 
it, or behind it! When it is plain, to the moſt experienced 
Moderns, from frequent and accurate Obſervations, that it 
never flows from the lachrymal Caruncle, or the adjacent Parts, 
but from the Sack thro? the Puncta lachrymalia. If this Error, 
therefore, introduced a prepoſterous Practice, Phyſicians have 
done well in endeavouring to correct it. 

But, for our Direction, both with reſpect to Theory and 
Practice, I think it not amiſs in this Place, briefly to expound 
their Miſtakes, and lay down Rules for the Amendment of 

m: 1. Many term'd that a lachrymal Fiſtula, which we 
denominate an Epiphora, 2. Others confounded it with 
an Anchilops, and an /Egilops. But, before we can recon- 
cile their different Opinions, we muſt diſtinguiſh clearly be- 
tween theſe two Diſorders. An Anchilops, then, is a Tubercle 
which riſes between the greater Angle of the Eye and the Noſe, 
whether it be in or near the lachrymal Sack, and whether it 
is attended with an Inflammation, or not. Here we may ob- 
ſerve, that near the Sack, as well as in other Parts, there are, 
(1.) Encyſted Tumors ; (2.) Inflammations and Abſceſſes; and, 
very often, (3.) a Diſtention and Reſolution of it, which we 
call a lachrymal Hernia. - (See Tab. XXXVII. Fig. 10. A B, 
with Fig. 16. and 17.) Upon a Preſſure of the Finger, this 
Tumor ſubſides, ſometimes with Eaſe, ſometimes with Diffi- 
culty ; and the Matter diſcharges itſelf through the Noſe, or 
Puncta lac 
the lachrymal Sack, ariſing after an In tion or Abſceſs ; 
which, by its ſharp, purulent Matter corrodes the ſuperior 
Skin, or the lachrymal Ducts, or the Fat near the Sinus of the 
Eyes, and ſometimes the Offa plana; and, a the Parts and 
Bones near the Noſe, often producing a deſtructive Caries. 
Sometimes, both the ſuperior and inferior DuQts are fo cor- 
roded, that Pus flows continually out of the Punta malia 
into the greater le (ſee Fig. 18. Letters a and b). And 
this is properly denominated a lachrymal Fiſtula; for, when the 
clear lachrymal Fluid diſtils out of the Eye, it is only an Epi- 
hora. hat has been ſaid, I think, amounts to ſufficient 

irections for the 8 between theſe Diſorders ; 
which, from their Reſemblance to each other, moſt Surgeons 
and Phyſicians have confounded together. . t 

See /EG1L0Ps, ANCHILOPS, and EPIPHORA... . 

An Anchilops proceeds from various Cauſes ; for an encyſted 
Tumor or Inflammation will produce this, as well as other 
Diſorders; but it generally ariſes from a Relaxation or Diſten- 
tion of the Sack ; and a Jachrymal Fiſtula is the uſual Conco- 
mitant of it, becauſe, as the purulent Matter cannot. paſs to 
the Noſe, it weakens and diſtends the Sacculus. The princi- 
pal Origin of an Ægilops is a previous Inflammation or Ab- 
ſceſs ; for theſe corrode the Skin, and lachrymal Ducts; whence 
ſometimes proceeds a Fiſtula : But there are many others; and 
the principal of theſe, is, an Ulcer in the Sack, or adj 
Parts; for, as ſoon as the cher) Dus. are corroded, the 
corrupted Matter diſtils into the Sack. (ſee. Fig.-18.).. If the in- 
ferior lachrymal Duc (Letters d d, Fig. 7, % is by any means 
obſtructed, it oſten produces a Fiſtula ; for it is ſcarce poſſible, 
but the inherent Pus will inſenſibly contract an Acrimony, 
which will relax, corrode, or at leaſt, exulcerate the Sa 
This Diſorder is frequent in many, either after an Ophthalmy, 
or Inflammation of the Membrane of the Noſe, or theſe Ducts ; 
or, as I have often ſeen, after the Small-pox. But ſometimes 
it ariſes ſpontaneouſly,” without any ſenſible Cauſe. | 
There are various Kinds of a lachromal, Fiſtla: For, 3, I 
is Perfect, or Impetſect. Perfect, when the Skin is corroded, 
and Pus flows out of the lachrymal Bag, near the greater An- 
gle of the Eye; Imperfect, when, the Skin being entire, it 
diſcharges itſelf only through the Puna _lachrymalia. The 
firſt Kind is viſible to the Eye (ſee Tab, XXXVII Fig. 29. 40). 
2. Itis rope or und, when attended with a Calls, or 
Caries. 3. New or ON, 4. Mud or Obſtinate. 5, It js either 
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malia, or both. The Egilops is a Tumor nigh . 


accompanied with an Obſtruction of the naſal Duct, or not. 
6. It is Intermitting and. Periodical, or Continual. Garengeoc, 
by dividing it into the true and falſe Fiſtula, has made a ſeventh 
Species. ehe firſt, according to him, is, when. the lachrymal 
ucts themſelves are exulcerated; the other, when the Exul- 
ceration is in the adjacent Parts; which laſt we term an 
Agilops. Some, as Signorattus, and Plainerus, are of Opi- 
nion, that a Callus is requiſite to conſtitute theſe Fiſtulæ. as it 
is with reſpe& to all other Fiftulas; That this is a Miſtake; 
not only the received Interpretation of the Word, but the Au- 
thority of Celſus, Fallopins; Cardan, * Walhouſe, and Ex- 
perience itſelf, evince. Beſides what St. Yves; a celebrated 
Oculiſt of Paris, aſſerts, that he ſeldom found a Callus, I my- 
ſelf have often ſeen inveterate Fiſtulæ without it. Further, 
ſome think there never was a lachrymal Fiſtula, without an 
Obſtruction of the naſal Dua, as that appears to them the 
Origin of this Diſorder. But their Error is manifeſt, not only 
from the Authors I have a quoted, but from daily Expe- 
rience ; for I have ſeen peat aſes, and know one at preſent, 
where the Sack, being preſs'd by the Fingers, has daily diſ- 
charg'd Plenty of Pus through the Puncka lachrymalia, when 
the naſal Duct was entirely open, and it might have been ex- 
pel'd through that Paſſage. Some ſay, this purulent Matter 
flows through one Punctum only, but are not agreed which it 
is; but, in reality, it paſſes through both: In ſome indeed, 
— through the ſuperior, in others through the inferior 
unctum. | 
So much for the lachrymal Fiſtula, and Method of diſtin- 
guiſhing it from Diſorders which bear ſome Affinity to it: Let 
us now conſider the Symptoms. The Patient complains of a 
frequent dropping of Tears, and a purulent Matter, eſpecially 
in the Morning, is collected in his Eye, without any Inflam- 
mation : And, from a Preſſure of the Finger, the lachrymal 
Sack emits a Pus thro* the Punta, And we may conclude 
there is a Caries, when. this Pus is of a bad Smell, or unuſual 
Colour, as Green or Black; but ftill more, when the Bone is 
bare to the Eye, as in open Fiſtulz, or when it is found ſo by 
the IntroduQtion of a Probe, for the Colour will deceive you 
greatly ; and I have ſeen many Inſtances, where that has been 
good, yet, upon Examination with a Probe, I have found 
the Bone bare : But if the Diſorder is inveterate, and diſcharges 
daily Plenty of Matter, we may be certain there is a Caries, 
the Seat of whichis different; for ſometimes the lachrymal Bone, 
ſometimes the Os Plenum, and ſometimes the Bone of the upper 
Jaw is corroded. We may know the naſal Dudt is obltrudied, 
if none of the Matter, or injected Fluid, paſſes thro* the Noſe, 
but all lows out of the Puncta lachrymalia. Laſtly, An uncom- 
mon Hardneſs of the Parts denotes a Callus ; though, as I 
before obſery'd, this ſeldom. attends a Fiſtula. If there is an 
encyſted Tumor, the exterior Parts ſwell with an Hardneſs, 
and will not yield to the Preſſure of the Fingers, but there is 
no Inflammation ; but, if the Tumor yields upon Preſſure, there 
is a Iachrymal Hernia, We know an Z#gilops by this, that 
the Parts contiguous to the greater Angle are exulcerated, and 
have no Communication with the lachrymal Paſſages. 
I met with an extraordinary Inſtance of a lachrymal Fiſtula in 
a Student, in the Year 1720. Though he had been. aflifted 
with this Diſorder for eight Years, yet no Matter could be ex- 
reſſed by the Fingers. A r Flux of Tears dropt down 
his Cheeks, and, whilſt he flept, his Eye was filled with a Pus, 
which, when any Liquid was injected into either of the Punta 
lachrymalia, diſcharg'd itſelf out of the other. There was no 
Tumor of the lachrymal Sack; yet, upon making an Inciſion 
into the Skin, I found a Caries in the Os lachrymale. J 
Theſe Diſorders of the Eyes are generally of very bad Con- 
ſequence ; for, as they are near the ſoft, ſpongy ogy they 
produce yiolent Diſorders, and often a Caries.. An Anchilo 
or Egilops, ſoon degenerate into a Fiſtula, which, from mild, 
grows * and moan, Ang even ſometimes cancerous z 
and, after a Corroſion of the Bones, it is ſeldom or never cured, 
Their is increas d by a bad Habit of Body, the Aeri- 
mony of the Matter, and an irregular Method of Diet an 
Living : On the contrary it is leſs, if the Patient is ſound, a. 
the Diſtemper free from bad. Accidents; eſpecially a Cari 
Callus, and. Obſtruction of the naſal Duct; for then it, 
curable, whatever ſome may ſay to the contrary, within a fe 
Days; particularly, if you follow AznelPs Directions. 


perfect Fiſtula is often attended with a Caries, and can ſcarce 


remedied, till that is 1 either by proper Medicinegq; 
Inciſion, or cauteriz ing the Bone. If a Callus fupervenes, 
Cure cannot be completed, till that is remov'd : Without 
any of theſe, you. mar a more happy Event. The 
more inveterate the Fiſtula, the more Difficulties you have to 
ſtruggle with ; for here the Bones are generally corroded with a 
8 after a, Cure, without a thorough Exticpation of 
that, the Diſorder readily returns: Though, what is ſurpriſing, 
ſome Surgeons affirm, that Fiſtulz, with a Caries and Callus, 
have been cured by Nature alone, Unleſs the obſtructed na 
Du@ be open d, and kept fo, you cannot hope for a laſting 
7+ 0 av 3 Us feta ; v7 | v3 
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in vain, if the lachry mal 
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Cure ; at leaſt, you muſt i 1 the Continuance of a weeping 


e, tho” you have judiciou 5. cauterized the Caries and Call 
. the NN nſtruments of the Antients, tho 
they were a n in Uſe, had no other Effect, than to 
give unneceſſary Pain tothe Patient; and, from alight Diſorder, 
make one more conſiderable. Thoſe Moderns are not without 
their Merit, who, by the Inſtruction of Aunell, ſince the Year 
1712, have uſed Methods for the Cure of recent Fiſtulæ, or at 
leaft, thoſe free from a Caries or Callus, without the Knife, 
Terebra, or Cautery ; whereas formerly they knew no other 
Way of proceeding. 2 fy 

If any Tumor, or Anchilops, with ah Inflammation, ariſes 
near the greater Angle, Reſolution muſt be immediately at- 
tempted, to prevent an Abſceſ or Fiſtula. Firſt, therefore, 


| Ne the Tubercle with a ſoft Pledget, or your Finger, dipt in 


pirit of Vitriol ; but be careful not to touch the Eye. It is of 
great Service, to anoint the Parts with Honey of Roſes mixt 
with Spirit of Vitriol, to ſome degree of Sharpneſs, and upon 
this lay a Diachylum-plaiſter ; nor is it leſs beneficial to apply 
often a Compreſs, . moiſtened with warm camphorated Spirit of 
Wine, or a Poultice of roaſted or boiled Apples, mixt with 
Camphire, till a Reſolution enſues. If the Tumor is 1 8 
treatit as an encyſted Tumor (ſee TumoR): For, in that Man- 
ner, I extirpated a Tumor, which lay deep in the Orbit of a 


tion than 


Girl, with my Inciſion-hife. 


But, if the Inflammation tends rather to a Su 


- Reſolution, > A that; for, by Delay, it may degenerate into 


a pernicious Fiſtula. This is done by the Application of a Diachy- 
lum-plaiſter with the Gums, or an emollient Cataplaſm. As ſoon 
as the Matter is come to Maturity, to prevent à Corroſion of 
the Sack, or adjacent Parts, the inferior Part of the Tubercle 
muſt be cut with a Lancet, or Inciſion- knife; and, when 
the Pus is expreſs'd, cleanſe the Abſceſs thoroughly with Oil 
of Bricks, a digeſtive Ointment, or Honey of Roſes, mix'd 
with Myrrh, and-a- proper Proportion of Egyptian Ointment, 
or red Precipitate ; then heal the Ulcer with ſome proper Bal- 
ſam, as in other Abſceſſes. But, if the Abſceſs breaks ſponta- 
neouſly, as T have often ſeen it, and the Aperture is fo narrow, 
that it cannot be cleang'd, enlarge it by Inciſion, by intro- 
ducing a Sponge, or a Piece of Gentian- root; and, after this, 
cleanſe and het i, as we directed before. If there is a Caries, 
| apply Lint, moiſten'd with ſome Drops of Spirit of Sulphur, or 
i 


triol ; or, inſtead of this, with Powder or Eſſence of Eu- 


horbium ; then lay on Compreſſes, moiſten'd with cooling 
Tiquids, or Lime-water ; and, when the Caries is remov'd, 
the Wound will be fit for healing : Sometimes the Caries may 
be taken off with a Rugine (ſee Tab. XXVIII. Fig. 55 8 5. 
or Tab. XXXIX. Fig. g.). Some prefer the Uſe of the Cau- 
tery, guarded in a proper Canula, as that (Tab, XXXVII. 
Fig. 21, 22.), or one. of the like Kind ; and afterwards they 
apply balſamic Medicines, to heal the Wound, 
ie Manner of curing the true Fiſtula lachrymalis (when 
the Ulcer is in the lachrymal Paſſages) varies J. to the 
Nature, Degrees, and. other bad Acciderfts, of the Diſorder. 
For, when. it is recent, when there is a good Habit of Body, 
"the external Skin not yet corroded, and the naſal Duct ſtill 
open, laſtly, when the Matter is of a good Colour, and due 
Conffience, forbear Inciſion, and the Application of the 
Cautery, as this may be cur'd without any chirurgical Ope- 
ration, by frequently preſſing the Matter out of the lachry- 
mal Sack, wich your Fingers, whuch will prevent it from con- 
tracting any Acrimony, and corroding the adjacent Parts. You 
muſt, at the ſame time, uſe the reſolvent and cleanſing Me- 
dicines preſcrib'd for the weeping Eye, under the Article Epi- 
$5 z. not negletings according to the Patient's Habit of 
"Body, Purging, Bleeding, Scarification, Veſicatory, and other 
Moticins, a the Kat requbre;” and a regular Method of 
Jving ing and Diet. * * by 
ions, in his Book of Surgery, "mentions ſeveral Cures of 
Hofer hd perk 5 b Compreſh His Method 

imſe rformꝰ a proper Compreſſion. His Me 
Was this: 17 He laid 2 et Plaiſter of burnt Ceruſe upon the 
Tubercle of the Fiſtula. 2. A ſmall triangular Compreſs, an 
Inch thick, (or, inſtead of that, ſeveral thin ones). to-fill the 
Angle exactly near the Eye. 3 Another ſuch Compreſs, but 
ſomething larger; baving firſt moiſten'd them witch Lime- 
water, or Spirit of Wine, or ſome other drying Liquor. EN. 
he faſten'd them on with a circular Bandage, 5 firmly, that 
prevented any Collection of the vitlate Humour hes being 
form'd within, and reſtor'd the relax'd Sack to its former Shape 
and Strength. Droxrs orders this, to be continued for many 
Months, if 2 would complete the Cure. But, inſtead of his 
Bandage, others have us'd proper comprefling Inſtruments; 
ſome of which are recommended 2 . Scultetus, 
Palihn, and Heifter (fee Tab. XXXVII. Fig. 20.) and others 
by other Surgeons: "Though all theſe Ways of Compreſſing are 
& is ſtopp'd; for it can never be 


of any Service, but when the Abſceſs s near the lachrymal Sack, 
(as in Tab, XXXVII. Fig. 18.) or, at leaſt, when the lachry- 
© ma} Duct is yet pervious. OTIS hee RS Se + 


touch d. Obſerve always to d 
with Lint, before you apply the Cautery ; otherwiſe it will be 
extinguifh'd too ſoon, But none of theſe are effeftual, when 
the naſal Du is obſtructed ; for, unleſs the Bone is perforated 
accidentally, or deſignedly, to the Noſtrils, and a new Pa 

males, particularly in Infants, which be 
„ane . that the Diſorder returns, or, at leaſt; a wee ing Eye re- 


"deny, it is manifeſt, in m 
Man ; 


'a Suppuration on 


thod : "They 
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„ Bur, ſince this laſt Method will not cure an inveterate Fiftuld 
in a Patient who has been 8 with it, or is of a bad 
Habit of Body, the Surgeons, before Arne!l, yere of Opinionz 
and ſtill — This 21 R ar be d, between the 
ter Canthus and the Noſe; either with ſome corroſive 
Medicine, or, rather, a, Lancet, or Incific knife ; in which 
Operation they adviſe the utmoſt Care, Jeſt the Dua 
ceeding from the Puncta | 
gaments, reſtraining the Eyelids, ſhould be cut, and the 
y deform'd. Some fired an oblique FIR Fig. 
ab. XXX VII. from 4 to « or c, or Fir. 10. from B to A, 
with a ſtraight Inciſion-knife ; others, with acrookedone; which, 
to me, ſeems indifferent, as I have uſed both ucceſsfully. 
This Inciſon muſt reach the Cavity of the lachrymal Sack, 
which muſt be dilated, in the Direction above-mention'd, 


wards and downwards, with the Knife, from walk of bo 
n 


= 


lachrymal Sack to the bony Canals. The Cavity mu 
fül'd with Line, laying Compreſſes over it, and faſtening 

with a Bandage. Others would have the Incifion ſemicircular, 
with the concave. Part tending” to the Eye, and the convex.to 
the Noſe, beginning at the low@ Part of the Apophyſis of the 
Os Frontis, call'd the naſal A hyſis, where it touches the ma; 
xillary and lachrymal Bone, (a Part well known. in the Head of 
a Skeleton) proceeding in the Form of an Arch, according to 
the Direction of the naſal Apophyſis of the maxillary Bone to 
that Part, where it almoſt touches the interior A pophyſis of the 
Os jugale (fee Tab. XXXVII. Fig. 19. the prick'd Line c b). 
When this Inciſion is ſufficiently enlarg'd, they fill it with 
Lint, and bind it up, leaving it till next Day, that it may be 
well dilated ; then examine, not only vin there is a 


Caries, but how, and where, they may beſt perforate it. If 


there is too large an Hemorrhage, they appl Lint, dipt in 
ſtrong Spirit of Wine, and e Sep faſten hom 
on tight with a Bandage. Then they deterge it with Eſſence 
of Amber, Oil of Bricks, or other Medicines of the ſame 
Kind, as directed above, in caſe of an X#gilops: When it is 
thus cleans'd, they apply vulnerary Balfams, and drying 
Plaiſters, with thick tr lar Compreſſes, and „ As 
mention'd above, and heal the Wound ually. Some uſe 
the compreſſing Inſtruments before · mention'd, with a Plaiſter, 
and ſmall Compreſs; and then heal the Wound, though very 
ſeldom with Succeſs, as the naſal Duct is generally obſtructed. 
The antient Method of curing a callous Fiſtula was, after 
Lal: 3 open'd the Ulcer, firſt, to extirpate the Callus, with 
"Trochifci de Minio, ted Precipitate, Egyptian Ointment, or 
the Lapis Infernalis ; then to treat it as before directed. If it 
was carious, they apply'd Powder of Euphorbium, with Lint 
— in Spirit of Sulphur, or of Vitriol. As this was ſeldom 
| » they remoy'd the Caries with the Knife, as we ob- 
ferv'd above, or with a Cautery, which they repeated, as often 
as Was requiſite. The Shape of the Inſtruments was eng. as 
the Surgeon pleas d. Some were without a Tube (as in Tab, 
XXIV. Fig. 14. and 16.). Others, to prevent burning the 
Skin, had à ſmall Tube, which was introduced into the Ulcer 
as far as the Bone, and then through that they paſs d the Cau- 
22 ſuch a one I have copied from PLaTxzzvs ( Tab. 
XXXVII. Fig. 21. and 22.). Then they reſolv'd the Eſchar, 
rais'd by the utery, by the Application of a digeſtive Oint- 
ment; and proceeded to heal the,Ulcer by the Application of 


vulnerary Balſams, in the Method already laid down. It is 


not only proper in this Operation to bind up the ſound Eye, 
that” the Sight of the Cautery may not territh the Patient, but 


likewiſe” to cover the affected Eye with an Inſtrument of a 


ſpiral Form, (ſee Tab, XXX VII, Fig. 23.) that it may not be 
the inſur'd Bone thoroughly 


open'd for the Pus, it is ſo far from dropping into the Noſe, 
mains. If this is the Caſe, which the antient Writers do not 
inion, that the above-mention'd 
ods of Cure are principally ſerviceable, when there is only 
t Outſide of the Saccus Lachrymalis, or 
when the naſal Duct is pervious, Diſtinguiſh therefore, care 
* * theſe Fiſtulæ, and thoſe wherein the naſal Duct 


To ſupply this Defect in , ſome took another Me- 
: nid the Fo bom rem and, next 22 


orated the Os Unguis, with a 7 Inftrument, {ſee Ta). 
XXXVII. Fig. 24. or Tab. XXVIIL 

XLY. Fig. 2. B) obliquely, between the ſuperior and inferior 
Os Spongioſum, even to the Noſe ; then they put a Tent into 
the Aperture, form'd a new lachrymal Du& by Tents, and. a 
frequent Introduction of Probes into the Noſe, When this was 
ſorm d, they heal'd the external Wound, Others forbore the 
Uſe of Cauteries, but perforated the Bone with the Inſtru- 
ments already mention'd, or a ſulcated Probe: Thus they 
remov d the Caries, and open'd a new lachrymal Paſſage "_ 


lachrymalia to the Sack, or te 


Fig. 7, A; or Tab. 
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on. Again, others, having laid a Tube 
lachrymale, apply the Cau- 
to the 
y directed. Though all 
theſe Methods are very troubleſome, and ſubje the Patient to a 


the Noſe by the ſame 

(Tab. XXX VII. Fig. 22.) on the © 

tery (Fig. 21.) in ſuch à manner, E agooc” day ne 
ole ; proceed as we have already 


ing Eye, yet, for want of better, the moſt experienc'd 
oderns have ban oblig'd to follow them. St. Tves him- 
ſelf, the celebrated Oculiſt at Parir, as appears from his 
Treatiſe on the Diſorders of the Eye, as well as ſeveral others, 
purſu'd this Method. 
Since Perſons of Diſtinction are not eaſily induc'd to un- 
this Operation, on account of the Pain of Inciſion, Te- 
rebration, and Cauterizing ; and are likewiſe deter'd by the 
Danger of an unſeeml trix, and unſucceſsful Cure, eſpe- 
cially under the Hands of an ignorant Surgeon ; the moſt in- 
ious Armell thought it worth while to invent a new, ſafer, 
and more tender Method, for curing the moſt Serene Duke of 
Savoy, in the Year 1712. which he” perform'd with ſo much 
Succeſs, that not only a new, but ſometimes an inveterate 
Fiſtula lachrymalis, where there was neither Callus nor Caries, 
has been often cur'd without the Knife, Cautery, or the trou- 
bleſome Bandage, before us d. I ſhall, therefore, now give 
a very exact Account of his Proceſs. 
He made a liar thin crooked Probe, of Silver Wire 
| (fee Tab, XXXVII. Fig. 11, 12, 13.) : Then plac'd the Pa- 
tient on a Seat ſite to the Light, in the moſt commodious 
manner ; and, elevating the upper Eyelid ſufficiently with one 
Hand, he introduc'd the Probe with the other, in the tendereſt 
manner, through the upper Punctum Iachrymale, (which 
ought to be well known to a Surgeon) into the Saccus. For 
the more ready and eaſy Performance of this, the Operator 
ſhould be well acquainted with the Figure and Situation of the 
Parts, Then, with the fame Care, direts the Probe to 
the Noſe ; after this, he elevates the Handle a little; and, by 
a gentle Motion, dexterouſly forces the other End, inherent 
in the Saccus Lachrymalis, down into the Noſe, and opens the 
naſal Duct. But it is far more eaſily open'd, when it is ob- 
ſtructed only by Matter, than when it is grown together, as is 
very common in inveterate Fiſtulæ. For, in the laſt Caſe, 
the Violence muſt be fo great, that the Patient feels an acute, 
though not an intolerable Pain „and the Noſe bleeds. To pre- 
vent a fecond Obſtruction in the lac Duct, he injected a 
Liquid, with a Syringe, not only Morning and Evening, but 
more frequently, if ion requir'd ; and repeated it, till no 
more Pus return'd through the Puncta lachrymalia ; whence he 
concluded the Ulcer to be healed, and the naſal Duct reſtor d 
to its former Integrity. | 
Garengeot was unacquainted with the real Uſe of _ theſe 
Probes ; for he 8 they did not open the naſal DuQ, but 
only ſerv'd for ſearching the Saccus lachrymalis, | 
2 2 ſhould be made with the little Syringe of Annell, 
(ſee Tab. XXX VII. Fig. 14.) or one like it; for the anteriorPart, 
ot ſmall Tube, of it A, about the Thickneſs of an Bags Briſtle, 
is paſs'd into the Punctum lachrymale of the lower Eyelid, as leſs 
moveable ; and the contain'd cleanſing and healing Collyrium 
ſee EI HOR A) is to be injected into the Saccus Lacrhymalis. 
frequent Repetitions of this, the Pus is diſcharg'd, and the 
new lachrymal Duct kept oy. For the more commodious 
Performance of this, let the Patient be plac'd in a Seat oppoſite 
to the Light, with his Head erect, or a little reclin'd ; and, 
if the Right Eye be diſorder'd, let the Surgeon ſtand on the 
Right Side; and, when he has filPd his Syringe with a 
proper Liquor, thoſe, for Exatnple, mention'd under the Article 
Epiynora, lay the Ring-finger of his Left Hand on the 
inferior Eyelid, immediately under the lower P lachry- 
male, near the Saccus. By this Method, he brings down th 
'Eyelid ; which will not only render the Punctum more conſpicu- 
ous, but make the Introduction of the Syringe more convenient. 


This Finger, likewiſe, will keep his Hand ſteady. After this, 
be takes the Syringe, at the 1 Part C, in the middle 
and fore Finger of his Right Hand ; then he puts the inferior 


Part D between the ſame Fingers of his Hand, which 
are already under the Patient's Eye, and holds them fa/ 5 
the extreme Part A is carefully introduc'd into the inferior 
Punctum lachrymale, the Head of the Piſtil B being preſs d 
by. the Right Thumb; and thus the Liquor is forc“ through 
the Punctùum into the Sack, naſal DuR, and Noſe. But it 
muſt be confeſs'd, all this may be made more intelligible by 
ſeeing the Operation, than by any Deſcription, We muſt ob- 
ferve, that whatever Liquor is injeRed into the inferior Pun- 
um lachrymale, immediately returns, either by the ſuperior, 
or flows h the naſal Duc into the Noſe, and the very 
'Fauces. If the Left Eye is to underzo the Operation, let the 


© Surgeon ſtand on the Left Side, and proceed according to the ' 


former Directions. I have, ſometimes, by way. of. ety; 
injected into the ſuperior Punctum: In * | W 1 

the Ring-finger of my Left Hand above it, and pull'd the ſu- 
perior Eyelid upwards, till I Fig, am it ; then introduc'd 
my Syringe, and injeed the Liquor with the fame Facility as 
: hs 3 ; . 


F1'S 


the other Way. Here ity, and Quicknek of Sight, is very 
requiſite. However, — dd 8 mot convenient” 

is mu repeated daily, till (1. fijeRtion pene+ 
trates into the Noſe 8 ucts Help of the Probe. 
(2.) Till no purulent Matter proceeds from the greater Can+ 
thus, either voluntarily, or after 8 with the Fingers, 
Then you may conclude your Operation has been ſucceſofut. | 
And this happens ſooner in ſome than dthers ; for, ſometimes, 
the Cure is perfected in four, eight, f „or twenty Days; 
ſometimes it tequites a longer Time j though no Fiſtula is ſo 
obſtinate, but that this Method will extirpate it, provided there 
is no Caries or Callus. I have myſdf, indeed, often cur'd 
theſe Fiftulz in thtee or four Days, by this Proceſs z and, 
from a ſingular Experiment, found, that a flight Caries may be 
remov'd by it. I remember, in the Year 1727. I freed a Girl 
of eleven Years old, by continuing this Infection daily about fix 
Months, of an inveterate Fiſtula, and flight Caries, who is now 
married, and perſectiy well. 

I muſt confeſs, that this Method, invented by Mr. Annel!, 
as here deſcrib'd by Heiſter, appears perfectly rational, and well 
calculated to anſwer the End propos'd : And Heiſter, no in- 
conſiderable Practitioner, affirms, that, with him, it has ſucceeded 
beyond all others. Mr. Sharp, however, a competent Judge 
of chirurgical Operations, ſeems to diſapprove it, for Rea 
not drawn from his own Experience, as it appeats ; which ren- 
ders them the leſs valid. This Author informs us, that, Some 
% Years fince, Monſieur Aunell, a French Surgeon, recom 
de mended, in the recent Fiſtula, to paſs a ſmall Probe through 
% one of the Puncta lachrymalia, into the Saccus and Noſe, in 
« order to break the Concretions which are ſuppos'd to make 
the Obſtruction; and, with the ſmall Pipe and Syringe, to 
* throw an InjeQion through the other, in order to waſh them 
% away. This Method was, at firſt, receiv'd with great Ap- 
„ plauſe ; and till continues to be practis d by ſome very emi- 
<< nent Surgeons: Yet, by what I have been able to learn from 
&* the Experiments of others, and the Reaſon of the Thing, 1 
„ am, by no means, inclin'd to think favourably of the In- 
„ vention; for, as the very Characteriſtie of this State of the 
„ Fiſtula is the Reflux of the Tears from the Saccus, the 
<c 'Chanels leading to it from the Puncta lachrymalia muſt be 
c ſuppos'd clear; and, as to the Obſtruction in the naſal DuR, 
% an Injection, thrown with ſo little Force, can hardly be 
« imagin'd ſufficient to remove it; and fill leſs, if it be true, 
« that the Obſtruction is not owing to any looſe Subſtance 
« clogging up the Paſſage, but to an Inflammation of the 
&© Membranes. | Tat 

„It, then the Injection cannot aſſiſt, by the Force of it 
c Stream, the Advantage muſt ariſe from its balſamic Obali- 
<< ties. But no Surgeon, at this time, dilates an Abſctks.; 
„ any Kind by Injections, when the Pus is gobd-coddition'd, 
„ and he can, by Compreſs, diminiſh the Cavity of it, as 
© may be done in this very Caſe, and which ſhould be pra- 
« Ctis d before any other Method is undertaken, Indeed A- 
& l, and his Followers, after the Injection, applied a Com- 
© preſs and Bandage, to the Elkecb of which, rather 
ce than any of the other Proceſſes, Iam inclin'd to think their 
« Succeſs was owing.” , 7 Bs 5 

Ater comparing the Reaſons here given, with the Sentimetits 
of Heifter, given above, and what 1s farther ſaid below, rela- 
tive to this Method, the Reader will teadily diſtinguiſh -when 
it is likely to ſucceed, and when not; and may judge for 
himſelf, which of the two Authors 'above-quoted is in the 


WWpen a Fiſtula lachrymalis is perfect, that is, when the ex- 
ternal Skin is corroded, the obſtructed lachrymal DuQ may be 


more eaſily d ; and, in this Caſe, it is better to paſs the 
Aunellian through the external Fiſtula, directed down- 
wards, the naſal Duct, than through the Punctum 
Tachrymale ; and this with the thick End 12 Ta.). Some- 


times I have even open'd the naſal Duct eftually with the 
Probe K (Tab. 22.). For cleanſing the Ulcer, proceed ac- 
2 the former Directions ; except, that a Leaden or 
Wax Fent is more commodious than a Linen one ; and the 
naſal Du& muſt be carefully touch'd every other Day with the 
Lapis Infernalis, in the Shape of an inverted Cone, till its Sides 
uy 1 ee —_ N fit for healing; but, when 
the external Aperture of the Ulcer is united, you mult continue 
the Injection for keeping the naſal Bun“ n ſome time. 
Gatengeet, in his Book de Operat. Chirurg. tells us, that Pest 
us'd a thick wax'd Thread inſtead of a Tent, and that it prov'd 
effectual. When the Os Unguis, in theſe Caſes, is corrupte 
the Aperture of the Ulcer muſt be dilated, the Caries taken off, 
or the Bone perforated. | * 
In a Fiſtula not attended with an Obſtruction of the naſal 
proper In- 
of the Silver 


DuR, frequent Expurgation of the Matter by a 
ring is more ſerviceable than the Introduction 

. When, likewiſe, the Saccus lachrymalis is too lax, 
apply ſtre or comp Inſtruments (ſee. 


„ 
ig. 20. ), or others, delingated by * 
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ob Aquapendente,. Scultetus, 2 and othes, whichz, by 
s, reſtore it $0 its ſormer Vigou r. 
| Te is a great Miſtake to imagine the Annellian Method infal- 
lible in every Fiſtula ; for when it is accompanied with a 
hard Callus; or inveterate and large Caries, all. his InjeRtions 


are of no Service ; nor have we yet diſcover'd Medicines that 


will anſwer this Purpoſe, It, likewiſe, happens, 
that the naſal Duct can neither be kept open, nor a continued 
Increaſe of the Pus be prevented, or that tha &rnellian Injection 
cannot be tranſmitted to the Nſe, though it is gen lou to 
the Probe. I have ſeen ſeveral Inſtances of this, ,F 
could never conceive the true Reaſon. If, therefore, any thing. 
of this Kind happens, and the Patient has, notwithſtanding, an 
Inclination to be cur'd, our only remaining Hope is in the 
Uſe of the moſt effectual Methods propes d above, for making 
a new Paſſage to the Noſe, and extirpating the Callus and Ca- 
ries; or in the new one we ſhall preſently deſerihe. Some are 
of Opinion, that the Caries ſometimes penetrates ſo deep into 
the Offa ſpongioſa of the Noſe, that it cam-neither be remay'd 

Medicine nor Cautery : But this I never ound. And, in- 
deed, it may be ſo far mitigated, that, by forming a new 
naſal Duct, in the manner mention'd, the Matter 
may be to the Noſe, which before diſaharg d itſelf at 
the Eye, with inexpreſſible Agony to the Patient z eſpecially 
if proper Injections are continued for ſome time after.. 

The celebrated Brunner, Phyſician to the Elector Pala- 
tine, aſſur d me once, by Letter, that, he had cur'd a very bad 
Fiſtula lachrymalis by a Mercurial Injection. | 7 

We have already Ad, that in an imperfect Piſtula, that is, 
when it is conceal'd under the Skin, the external Shin ſhould 
be cut through, before we perſorate the Os Unguis. To 
render this Operation more itious, and leſs troubleſome, 
a Surgeon of zb invented a peculiar Inſtrument, (fe 
Tab. VII. Fig. 24) which, at the ſame time, would 
rate the — Skin, the Saccus, and Os Unguis ; after 
which he took care to form the new naſal Duct by the Intro- 
duction of a Tent, as before directed, and heal'd the external 
Wound. Since that time, as this new Du& has been often 
found to coaleſce, ſome, after: the Method of Walhauſt, in- 
ſtead of the Fent, have paſs'd a Leaden, Gold, or Silrer Tube 
(ſee Tab. XXXVIL Fig. 25-) thopugh the Os Unguis; into 
the Noſe, and, after uniting the external Wound, leſt it there, 
to prevent a ſecond Ohſtructiom: This I have. done oſtun, with 
the defir'd Succeſs, though I us'd a Tube ſomewhat larger, 
(Fig. 36.) that the Paſſage might be wider; and then heal'd 
the Ulcer, 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in the Year 1729. 
publiſh'd another Method. The Inventor Lamorier, according to 
the old Practice, made an Inciſion into the Saccus lachrymalis 
with a Knife ; then introduc'd a Forceps, with a ſha 
crooked Beak (fee Tab. XXXVII. Fig. 29, A); and wi 
this perforated the Os lachrymale to the Cavity of the Noſe. 
Next, that this Paſſage might be large enough, (which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to prevent a Coalition) he dilated his Forceps 
» lathe (fee Fig. 30.) and with that lacerated the Os lachry- 
male, and — Membrane of the Noſe. Having zemov'd 
the Forceps, he dreſſes up the Wound with Lint, and a dige- 
ftive Otatment ; on the third or fourth Day, inflead' of the 
Tent, he introduc'd into this Duct a ſmall crooked wax Can- 
dle, of the Thickneſs of a Straw at leaſt, and with a little 
Head, (ſee g. A B) which he order'd to be kept there 
for thirty-five or forty Days, till the Duct is completely form'd ; 
then he extracts it, and heals the Wound, | 

Fo. Caſp. Schobinger, of Saintgall in Switzerland, in his 
Diſſertation de F lachrymali, Bail. An. 1730. deſcribes 
St. Yoes's M + It is this: After the Patient is ſeated, the 
Skin about the greater Angle of the Eye is gently extended, as in 
opening a Vein; and that, with the Saccus lachrymalis, is cut 
into obliquely with a Lancet, from the Eyelids towards the 
Tendon of the orbicular Muſcle , and, by introducing a Piece 
of prepar d Sponge, which is to continue all Night, the Wound 
is dilated ; and is then cover'd with a proper Plaiſter. Next 
Day, upon the Removal of the Drefling, the State of the 
Wound and ſubjacent OsUnguis is examin'd into, by an Injection, 
or Probe, and an Inquiry made, whether the Bane is carious. 
After this, the Surgeon ſupports the Patient's Head with one 
Hand, and with other carefully and obliquely perforates 
the Os Unguis, towards the Noſe, with a ſtrong Probe, or 
Trocar (a coll, or Spike rather, with a triangular Point). 
He muſt know" uy the Situation of the Os Unguis, left he 
o 

o f or mus thereof : 
Further, ler kim be careful, that his Inſtrument is directed fo 
obliquely, that, having perforated the Os Unguis, it may paſs 


* Here, Hater remarks, that the Defeription ſeems obſeure ; 


* 


deſir d Effect. | 


vi% _ 


into.the Middle of the. Noſe; betweem each, 


| h En Hann: of the Od. 
ſpongiofa. Then he:orders the Patient, to inſpire, (or rather ex- 
pace), through his Noltcils, that he may know, from the Breatts 


| the Wound, whether the Perforation 
e 


ſome e | 
every. third. degrees, applics thi 
2 Re 

teturns to his originally thin ones. 1 
he aſſirma, that the corrupted. Bone, without 1 85 
tery, ſpontaneouſly, ſeparates, and a. new Paſlage is 
from. the Saccus lachrymalis to the Noſe.. If there appear. a 
Splinters. and. Aſperities during the Cure, they muſt 5 
a If there is a Sinus, it. is. to be. open'd with the. Sc 
and. Ulcers of the Membrana Schneiderianaz, and Saccus 
malis,, are remedied tawards the End, ot the Cure, by 
repeated Application. of the Lapis Infermalis.. At | 
ing, whilſt the Noftrils are ſtopt, let tha Patient 


jt 4 


Þ 


Le 
1 
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this new that. he may expel the E 

may be and there and f 
introduce a freſh, Tent, firſt dipt in Oh +, and on chav lay, a, 
Plaifter. When the Sides of the Duck are ſufficiently con- 


fim'd and conſolidated, the Tent is amitted, and the Wound 
hea'd by à Plaiſter only, which, as be ſays,; is generally, com- 
pleted within fix or eight Weeks; © proper: Inje- 
= gran — r the Cure, (1 fup- 
e means thro? unctum lachrymale) ©* if they penetrate. 
„the Noſe, will ſhew whether the 2 had its 


I muſt here obſerve, that Schobinger ſays,, Annel!'s Methad. 
of curing 2 Fiftuls by InjeQions is: grawa obſolete, and. 
almoſt forgotten, becauſe it requires the utmoſt; Induſtry. and 

oy. I with him, that it is buried. in Ohlivion 
amang thoſe, ate incapable of performing. it; but, for, 
my own Part, I have often uſed it, and — ge Difficulty. 
in the Operation ; but, from the Deſcription Schalinger ies, 


it is probable he had ſome Difficulties: to ſt Wich, rom 
his Ignorance of the Manner of ing. ; +" 
Carengeot, likewiſe, in his Operat. Ghirurg, paſſes it by in 


Silence, as of no Conſequence 3. and, in his Treatiſe of Chim 
rurgical Inſiruments, ſpeaks of it with fo much Indifference, 
that it is manifeſt he never try'd it: And the Probe be there 
repreſents for this Uſe, is made ſo lender, weak, and, in 
conſequence thereof, ſo ill towards. the ſuperior Extremity, that. 
it can never perforate the obſtructed nafal Duct; and he bas 
repreſented the Extzemity of the Tube of the Syringe fo ſmall 
and lender, that it — rather prick, like a Nesdle, if ap- 
plied to the Eyelids. Laſtly, he recommends. a Speculum' 
Oculi, in uling theſe Injections, contrary, to Annelbs and my 
Deſcription ; and has exhibited two far this Purpoſe, which 
rather impede than aſſiſt the Qperatar,, the Whole being better: 
performed by the fole lication of the Fingers, as I have 
already ſaid, than by the Spectla ;, and. this I am convinced of 
5 numberieſs Experiments. 22 alſo, affirms, that 

Probe cannot paſs. into the naſal Duct, becauſe the Paſſage: 
is too much winding; but it is a ſufficient Anſwer w this, 
ay the Probe has in a great many Iuſlances, ban 0 
1 


naſal Duct, and till is found by Experience to do ſoz tho”, 
„a Ferſon not furniſh' d with a ſuſſicient Degree of 
actice, or Knowledge of the Part, or who is unattemtive to 
the true Method of perfarming this. Operation, might meet 
with ſome —_ As a Roo — that this Method is 
— ” very eaſy, e practiſed it upwards of 
— ears With Succels, upon any: of my —— only 
from having read it, without once ſecing it put in Execution 3 
and ſeveral Surgeons have come from remote Places, as Hom- 
burg, fos Example, to me at —_— to ſee and _— 
Operation, which before, having frequently attempted in 
n 9 them 
the of performing it often, they could readily imitato 
it. I once attended a Student of Divinity, who, when I had, 
» and oftenes, introduced this Pts 


for ſome time every 
through the Pundtum lar he, and obſtructed naſal Duct, ina 
his Noſe, with lietle Pain, himfelf attempted it before a 


Looking-glak, ſuceceded ; and he ſoon did it, 12 
trous Motion of the Probe, in the Sight 3 — 4 
think the 


more readily than I could ; fo that, when: you wou 
Probe ſcarce touched the Pu lachrymalt, it had enter d 
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both to refute the Impoffibility, and evince, that Garengeot-was 
"not only with this Operation, but an entire 
Stranger to the true Uſe of this Probe, when he ſays, it is of 
Service only to diſcover the Saccus 'lathrymalic ; whereas the 
incipil Deſign of it was, to open the Qed naſal DuR, 
th r lachrymalis ; and, in theſe 
Diſorders, it ſeldom fails, Laſtly, he makes no mention of 
the Inventor Amell; for what Reaſons, let others determine. 


The different Methods us'd by different for the 
Cure of this Diſorder are remar ; nor do they vary ſo-muck 
in their Treatment.of any other Cafe whatever. | 
It now remains, that I ſhould (briefly explain my own Me- 
thod: I begin, then, with the gentle one of , _ 

in recent Fiſtulas; and purſue it for ſeveral Days or Weeks, 


according to the Nature of the Diſorder, particularly when T 
find it diminiſh. "When this is not effectual, I have recourſe 
to the Knife, and, carefully covering both Eyes, make an ob- 
-lique Inciſion tho the external Skin into the Saccus lachry- 
malis, in ſuch a manner, that I may next Day, without any 
-Impediment from the Blood, perforate the- Os Unguis to the 
Noſe ſuſfieiently with che Inſtrument (Tab. XX XVII. Ex. 
or Tab. KLV. Fig. 2.) and this, for Reaſons already aligned, 
with the utmoſt Caution; then, after waſhing the Wound with 
warm Wine, I inſert firſt a Tent dipt in balfamic Medicines ; 
=» after the ſecond or third Day, a Wax-candle, or leaden 
ent ſomewhat larger, to fill-up the new Paſſage, about the 
Thickneſs of the Inſtrument (Fig. 21. A. Tab. XXXVII.). 
This I continue, till the Canal is confirm'd ; for the more 
"_ Promotion of which, I touch the Lips every other Day, 
extracting the Tent with the Lapis In is: This1 
for three Weeks or a Month, and longer, if it is requiſite ; 
then I heal the Wound, if the Duct is arg 
the "Inſertion of a Tube; and, if I do leave one in, it is 
either of Lead or of Gold, and ſhort, (ſee Tab, XXXVII. 
Fig. 25.) ſuch as Platnerus has delineated; but, as I have 
found theſe too ſmall to admit the viſcid Humour, I generally 
- uſe a larger, as in Fig. 26. in ſuch a manner, that after ap- 
plying a balſamic 'Medieine, and Plaiſter, the Saccus 
malis, and external Skin, may be properly healed. That 
Cure may ſucceed the better, the Day after the Wound is 
_ cloſed, I inject a Decoction of Veronica, with Aunell's 8 
ringe, through the PunQtum lachrymale ; and this I repeat for 
ſome time every Day, to point out a Paſſage for the Tears 
through that Tübe. Tho“ theſe Tubes are generally - 
enough to admit the Matter into the Noſe, yet it muſt 
. confeſs'd, that in conſiderable Fiſtulas, eſpecially when 
are narrow, they do not fully anſwer the End, but ſometimes 
leave ſome Inconvenience behind, and, principally, a _— 
Eye; However, I never uſed the Cautery to theſe, and ink 
it rarely neceſſary ; though it is ſo ® often recommended b 
ſo many Writers: But I prefer the making a new Canal, 
the Inſtruments already mentioned, large — prevent a 
ſecond Obſtruction; for this will extirpate a Caries of the Os 
Unguis, without a Cautery. Hence it is manifeſt; that, when 
the Tube is too narrow, Cure can never be complete. 
TS it may not be improper to add here ſome Cautions: 
And, firſt, ' in the Beginning, where an Inciſion is neceſſary, 
I think Purging proper, 'Bleeding, if the Patient is too 
full of Blood ; which ſhould be repeated, after the Cure when 
there is an Inflammation, which, however, feldom 
2. If there is an ill Habit of Body, I preſcribe purifying Me- 
dicines, as a Decoction of the Woods, with a proper b 
3+ If there is any other Diſtemper, it ſhould be cured 
Methods. 4. I perform this Operation, whilſt the 
Patient is ſtanding ; Platnerus fitting, as for a Cataract. 
r orders, that in this Incifion the Ferioſteum be ted 
the Bone; and the Saccus lachrymalis, by a tranſverſe 
Incifion, from the Os Unguis : But, as I cannot ſee any Rea- 
ſon for this, I never did it, and yet have ſucceeded : For 
what can-be done by one Operation, does not require more. 
-6. For a Hernia of the Saccus lachrymalis, when the naſal 
DuR is open, 'Platnerus adviſes to make an Incifion into it 
with Knife; and afterwards to heal it with Balſam of Meccha, 
which will ſtrengthen it by a Cicatrix. I have done the ſame 
thing in the like Caſe 3 but, for ſome time after the Inciſion, 
I touch'd the Lips of the Wound every Day with Lapis Infer- 


.nalis, and then heal'd it, ſtren ing the Saccus lachrymalis 
afterwards injecti 8 * mms oberg with a little 


Spirit of Wine, 7. When the Os Unguis is carious, I onl 

perforate that wi Cautery, as the Antients directed; Fla. 
nerus . it-ought to be cauterised often to the very Noſe ; 
but, as he gives no-Reaſon for this eruel Method, and the Cure 
may. be completed without it, I -prefer the milder Way. 
8. Garengeet, in an Incifion of theſe Fitulas, will have 
the leſs. oblique Muſcle of the Eye cut out, if ob no ths be 
Jdepriv'd of its Fat; but, as he too does not back his Opinion 
with any Reaſons, I muſt diſſent from him, as it may prove 


.and fly off, when expos'd to a conſiderable Heat. 


maximum ; cimmereum ; tlegantiſſime reticulatum. 


e enough, without 


udicial to the Eye. g. Garengeet alſo denies, that, by 
Cet 588 preſerve a new Pulge i hs 
oſe; and, conſequently, that after the Operation, the Tears 
cannot paſs thither: 2 aſſerts, that the Puncta 
lachrymalia become uſeleſs; but this contradicts the Experience 
of the beſt Surgeons, and is a manifeſt Indication, that he is 
not converſant in the Diſorders of the Eye. For which Reaſon, 
be has taken no notice of the Methods propos'd by St. ves, 
FISTULARIS. Fiſtular, in Botany, is an Epithet for 
EIT me Cre egy Tong, hollow, ſmall 
1 3 
FISTULARIA. A Name for the Pedicularis ; pratenſis ; 


Wu 
RA. Fix'd Subſtances; that is, ſuch as do not aſcend, 


TIO, Fixation, is the rendering any volatile Sub- 
Nance fix d, ſo as not tofly off, upon being expos'd to an in- 
tenſe of Heat. | 

FLABELLUM MA—arinum. A Name for - 7107 ny get 3 
t is thus 
call'd on account of its Reſemblance to a Fan, Flabellum. 

FLAGELLATIO. Flagellation. For the Effect of this on 
the muſcular Parts, ſee FI BRA. 

FLAMMULA Fovis. A Name for the Clematitis ; foe 
Flammula ; ſurrefta ; alba. - 

FLAMMULA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Species of the 
RanvncuLus. * 

FLATUARII. Chymiſts. 

FLATUS. Flatulencies; that is, Air contain'd in any 
Cavity of the Body, and rarefy'd by the Heat of the Part: 
Hence Diſtentions, —— Senſations, and, py, Pain. 

FLAVII Clementis Medicamentum, The Name of a Me- 
—_ for the Gout, deſcrib'd by Actuarius, Meth. Med. L. 6. 
- FLEMEN. A Tumor about the Ancles. But it ſome- 


- FLERESIN. A Name for the Gout. 
FLEXOR. A br ea Oe many Muſcles, which are 
ſo call'd from their Office, which is to bend the Part to which 


R-CAPITIS. See Rxc us InTzRNUS Major, 


 FizxorR Carer Ranialls. 


This ariſeth tendinous from the internal Extuberance of the 
Os Humeri ; and, becoming fleſhy, adheres ſtrictly to the Pro- 
nator Radii Teres ; and in half its oblique Progreſs to the 
Carpus, it becomes a flat Tendon, which paſſes under the 
annular Ligament, and is inſerted into the upper Part of the 
Os Metacarpi, which ſuſtains the fore Finger. 


FitxorR CARTI ULNARIS. 


This ariſeth partly fleſhy, but principally tendinous, from 
the ſame Tubercle of the Shoulder-bone with the former, as 
alſo from the ſuperior and external Part of the Ulna, where the 
Muſculus Perforans ariſes ; and, continuing fleſby, according 
to the Length of the Ulna, is partly inſerted by a ſhort ſtrong 
Tendon into the fourth Bone of the Carpus, and partly into 
the Os Metacarpi, which ſuſtains the little Finger. 

FLEXORES PRIMI INTERNODII DIGITORUM. 
See LUMBRICALES Manus. 


FrRXOR PoLLicis Loncvus. 


This is an — 2 to the Extenſor Longus, ariſing op- 
polite to it from the back Part of the Fibula, with a double 
Order of fleſhy Fibres, running to a middle Tendon, like 
the Flexor Tertii Internodii Pollicis Manus. It ceaſeth to be 
fleſhy, as it paſſes over the Juncture, and runs through a 
Chanel on the internal Part of the Os Calcis, under the 
Tendon of the Muſculus Flexor Digitorum Longus Perforans, 
to which Tendon it ſends off a flelky Slip over the following 
Muſcle, and is inſerted into the upper End of the ſecond Bone 


of the great Toe. 


FLexor PoLLicis Baevis 


Is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly divided into two 
Muſcles, by the Tendon of the former over it. It 
edium, and, 


ariſeth from the 3 of the Os Cuneiform: 
running over the Termination of the Muſculus Peroneus 
Primus, is implanted into the Offa Seſamoidea of the great 
Toe, which are likewiſe tied to the ſuperior Part of the ſecond 
Bone of that Toe. | 


FLEXOR PRIMI INTERNODIH  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS., See LumBricates Pepis. 


ae ub, C. Pharmae. foe. teces, Lib. 5. Cap. 2, that the Autiento proceeded cruelly in the Cure of this Fiſtula, that 
mar. 4 


vpn it. 


whey pour'd melted Lead through a Funnel 


FLEXOR 


middle Fi 
. the Thumb. That Part of this Muſcle, 


double Order of fl 


FL O 


FLEXOR SECUNDI INTERNODH DIGITORUM 


MANUS. Ste PzzxForaTus Manus. . 


Fiexor Parut ET Srcunnt Os8rs PoLLiCis. 


This is a , diſgregated, fleſby Muſcle, ariſing from the 
Ligamentum Rae Carpi, the Bones of the Carpus at 
the Baſis of the Mons Lune, and the Os Metacarpi of the 
, whence it to its Inſertion into the firſt and 
which ariſes from the Os Metacarpi of the middle Finger, is 
divided from its other Part by the Tendon of the Flexor Pol- 
licis Longus bar Beſides which, there is a 
ſecond Divi on of this Muſcle in that Part, which ariſes from 
the Os Metacarpi, inſomuch that it has the Appearance of 
three diſtinct Muſcles, as Veſalius obſerves. In its Tendon, 
near the Inſertion into the firſt Bone of the Thumb, are plac'd 
two Seſamoide Bones. ; 
Its Actions are various, ing to the ' Diverſity of its 
Series of Fibres, bending the Th either directly or ob- 
liquely, whether towards the Carpus, or the Palm of the 
H , which Motions are tly made uſe of oy Juggters. 
FLEXOR SECUNDI TERNODII DI UM 
PEDIS. See 'PzxrorATUs Pois. | 


FLEXJoR TzzTi InTgsrnoDt SU Loncissinus 
| PoLLicis, 


This we have frequently obſerv'd to have a twofold Begin- 
ning ; the firſt and ſuperior of which ariſes tendinous from the 
internal Extuberance of the Os Humeri, between the Per- 

foratus and Perforans, becoming a fleſhy Belly, and then tendi- 
nous again, before it joins with the middle 'I endon of its other 
nnd, The firſt Head is ſometimes wanting, and ſome- 
times it is found ſpringing from the ſuperior and fore Part of 
the Ulna. The ſecond or inferior Origin of this Muſcle is 
that Part of it, which is commonly deſcrib'd, ariſing with a 
Fibres, for ſome Space on the Radius, from 
immediately below its ſuperior Part, which unite in a middle 
Line or Tendon (not unlike the Fibrille of a Feather joining 
to their Stamina); and, paſſing over the Articulation of the 
Carpus, it becomes entirely tendinous, as it runs over the 
Flexor Primi & Setundi Internodii to its Implantation at the 
ſuperior Part of the third Bone of the Thumb. For the better 
Diſſection of the reſt of the Muſcles of the Thumb, raiſe firſt 
the Abduffor Pollicis. C » 84. 

FLEXOR TERTH I RNODII DIGITORUM 
MANUS. See PzxxrForRAans Manvus. 

FLEXOR TERTII INTERNODIH DIGITORUM 


PEDIS. See PzxForans Ptpis. Cowper's Myatomia Re- 
ormata, 

Jeff Gecus A Flock of Wool, or the Knap of Cloth. 
The picking of Flocks out of the Bed - clothes is eſteem'd a Sign 
of an approaching Delirium, and is of bad Preſage. Sce D- 
LIRIUM. 

FLOS ADONIS, See Aponrs Fros. 

FLOS ERIS. See Es. 

FLOS AFRICANUS. See Arricanvs Fros. 

FLOS AMBERVALIS. A Name for the Polygala ; wul- 

i. 
NK. LOS AMO RIS. A Name for the Au ARA rTRHUs. 

FLOS ARMERIUS. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of CA- 
RYOPHYLLUS. 

FLOS AURICULAE. See XocyuinacazTLIs. 

FLOS CARYOPHYLLAUS. See STATics. 

FLOS CONSTANTINOPOLITANUS. A Name for 
ſeveral Sorts of Lychnis. 

FLOS CUCULI. See ArmerIA. 

FLOS MIRABILIS, A Name for the Falopa ; flore 


: FLOS PASSIONIS. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Gra- 
na. A 

FLOS REGIUS.- A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Dz1- 
PHINIUM. 


FLOS SOLIS. See Corona 8011s. : 

FLOS TINCTORIUS, A Name for the Genifta ; tin? 
ria; Germanica. 

FLOS TRINITATIS. A Name for the Vola ; tricoler ; 
bortenfis ; 5 —— 

FLOS TROLLIUS, A Name for the Helleboro-ranun- 
culus 3 luteo globoſo. 

F SALIS. Flower of Salt flows down with the 
River Nile; it is alſo found on the Surface of ſome Lakes. 
Chuſe ſuch as is of the Colour of Saffron, has ſomewhat of a 
rank Smell like Garum, and ſometimes ranker, with a biting 
Taſte, and a fattiſh Subſtance. What is colour'd with Mi- 
nium, or is grumous, 1 Beſides, what is pure 
and genuine is not to be diffolv'd but in Oil, whereas the 
. DN 

It is t and i Nome 
in the Pudenda, and Purulcncies in the Ears ; it alſo cures Dim- 


FIL. U 5 


neſs of 6 and removes 
It is mix'd with Plaiſters 


In genera 0 
all Les themſelves. Dioſcorides, Lib, 9 8 » 129» 
FLORES. Flowers, in Chymiſtry, are 
Parts of Bodies, ſeparated from the more groſy New 

An 
mony, of many z of Benzoin ; of Biſmuth ; of Tin ; 
of Sal Ammoniac ; and of Sulphur ; which ſee under their re- 
Gy Articles, Mace. is, ſametimes call'd the Flowers 

u . | 
FLUCTUATIO. | FluBuation. A Term in Sufgery ge. 
nerally us d with to Abſceſſes, in which Matter is n 
for then it is perceſy d by the Fi to fluctuate in the Tu- 
mor, or move in the manner of a Wave. 
FUR ALBUS. The Fluor 12 is a cacheQiic Diſorder 
ing in an Diſcharge of an impure, mucid, and 


generally whitiſh Humbur, dsc the Nn Pudenda, and 


Ingredient in Acopa and Smegmata, for 4. Hair : 


Tho Women, in the Flower of their Age, are, generall 
moſt ſubject to this Misfortune ; yet * pretty fat 2 
vanc'd in Years are not exempted from its Tyranny, as Hip- 
Pecrates, in his ſecond Book de Adorbir Mulierum, long 
obſery'd. There are, alſo, various Inſtances of Girls, 97 K. 
or ſeven 1 who have labour'd under it, as may be 
ſeen in Fernelius, Lib. 6. Pathol. Cap. 16. in Rodericus a 
Caftro, Lib. 1. Morb. Mulier. Cap. 14. and in the 42. Haf- 
nienſ. Vol. 1. Obſ. 83. This Diſcharge y appears in 
Women of thirteen or fourteen Years of Age, at which time 
an Eruption of the Menſes uſually happens. Nor are married 
Women, n or not, at all times free from the 
Attacks of this Diſorder ; for I have known nt Women 
afflicted with it during the whole Time of their Geſtation. 
We alſo find, from Experience, that thoſe Women are more 
ſubjeR to it, than others, whoſe Nerves and Fibres are highly 
lax, and lefs ſolid than they ought to be, or whoſe tu- 
oP Vs oy = Diſcharge beca 

t is call'd an irregular Di » becauſe it is not ſtated 
periodical ; for in ſome it is daily and continually made =_ 
in others it appears at certain Intervals z twice, for In „ or 
thrice a Month ; tho” there are not wanting Inſtances of its re- 
turning periodically, and at ſtated Times. It ſometimes preced 
ſometimes accompanies, and ſometimes follows, the Laws wh 
Diſcharge z whilſt, on other Occaſions, it appears in the intere 
mediate Time between the Diſcharges of the Menſes. Beſides 
when it is very violent, it a inſtead of the Menſes, and 
alſlicts Women whoſe Age has render'd them free from Eva- 
© The Marter of this Diſcharge differ 

tter o as to Colour and Con- 
fiſtence, as Platerus, in Prax. Tom. 3. has judiciouſly obſery'd 
in the following Words : „ In this Diſorder, ſays he, the 
Humour is ſometimes ſerous, and generally copious ; at other 
times limpid, without exciting a pungent Senſation ; ſome- 
«© times acrid, or faline ; at other times yellowiſh, greeniſh, 
„ ſomewhat blackiſh, or even ſanious ; ſometimes inodorous, 
and at other times fetid. With the Serum is, alſo, ſome- 
times mix'd a pituitous Humour, ſomewhat glutinous, and 
% odorous, and cold; ſometimes in a ſmaller, ſometimes in an 
66 ons and ſometimes in a larger Quantity than the Serum.” 
is Diſorder, when moderate, is attended with ſo mild a 
Train of Symptoms, that Women, both married and unmar- 
ried, may, for ſeveral Months, and even Years, labour undec 
it, without any ſignal Inconvenience. But when it becomes 
immoderate, it is accompanied with a Cachexy, or bad Habit of 
Body : Hence ariſes not only a conſiderable uor and 
Weakneſs of the Functions, but alſo an Itching, a Heat, and 
Senſe of Pun , in and about the Pudenda. In ſome Women 
this is a great Hindrance to lon, and in others none 
at all, And, if the Matter di d is fetid, it is not only 
troubleſome to the Woman, but —_— loathſome to tha 
Huſband, that he abhort the Embraces : 
\ That this Diſorder bears a near Affinity to a is 
beautifully ſhewn by Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book ds b. 
Maulierum, in the Words: The Matter, fays he, 
« diſcharg'd, reſembles the white Urine of an Aſs. White 


„ Swellings appear on the Patient's Face; the Parts below ber 
% Eyes ſwell, her Eyes are diforder'd, and as if ſhe 
«© was the Colour of her Skin is whitiſh, and the 


« lower Part of her Abdomen tumid ; on her Legs 
«© Tumors, ſo ſoft and lax, as to retain the Im 
« Finger ; the perceives a biting Pain of the Stom 
4 ſeems to feel an acid Water nr | 


F 
TH 


» ' 17 | 
cc — ok Ed with a Shovencl ch of ber — 
< cold, ber Knees fyeble, and berUterus preternaturally open 
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«« and fallen down, with a Senſe of Weight, to its Mouth; 
„ Bur it is difficult to cure thoſe who labour under this Degree 
* of the Diforder;” Theſe Aſſertions of Hippocrates are by 
no means to be underſtood of a moderate and beginning Fluor 
Albus, but rather of one of the chronical and obſtinate Kind, 
whoſe firſt Cauſe and Source is a deprav'd State of the Solids 
and Fluids, but more eſpecially a 13 Weakneſs of 
the Stomath ; for, as that chy lous, lymphatic, mild, and ſubtile 
Fluid, which imparts Strength and Tone to the ſolid Parts, i 
too copiouſiy carried off by the Velſſeh of the Uterus, it m 
neceſſarily happen, that the elaſtic and ſyſtaltic Force of the 
Heart and Arteries, together with the deriſtaleic Motion of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, muſt be impair'd. Hence a Languor 
and Lofs of Strength enſue ; and the Digeſtion of the Stomach 
being deſtray'd, crude and viſcjd Juices, accumulated and con- 
vey'd to the Maſs of Blood, not only ſpoil Nutrition, and de- 
form the Countenance, but alſo impair the Vigour of t 
Mind, and induce Melancholy and Depreſſion of the Spirits. 
As the Seat of this Diſorder is the | 
7 anatomical View of its Structure, N that of its 
eſſels. No Part of the Body, then, is furniſh'd with fo 
large a Number of Veſlels as the Uterus. The moſt confider- 
able of theſe are the ſpermatic Arteries and Veins, which 
reach the Ovaries, and are, by copious Ramificatians, con- 
vey'd to the Bottom of the Uterus. The Ramifications alſo 
of the hypogaſtric Vein and Artery are diſtributed, not only to 
middle and inferior Parts of the Uterus, but alſo to the 
agina, Theſe Blood-veſſels, copiauſly diſpers'd through the 
Subſtance of the Uterus, are diſtributed in highly winding and 
ſerpentine Directions. But the exquiſite Union or Connection 
of the Veſſels of the Uterus by Anaſtomoſes, has this peculiar 
o itſelf, that Canals, of different Bulks, terminate in a large 
f Number of ſmall Cells, which communicate with each other, 
d are of an oval Figure, a Circumſtance which renders the 
Subſtance of the Uterus fungous and {pongy- It is, alſo, to be 
obſerv'd, that the hypogaſtric Veins, which carry back the 
Blood, are not only as large again as the hy pogeſtric Arteries, 
but, alſo, that the ſpermatic Veins are not ſtraight, but run in 
a highly winding and crooked Direction, ſo that, if they were 
to be ra their Length would amount to ſeveral Ells, 
and be far greater than that of the ſpermatic Arteries. 
From this peculiar Structure of the Veſſels of the Uterus it 
is ſufficiently obvious, that the Blood muſt circulate lowly 
through theſe Veins, eſpecially ſuch of them as are deſtitute of 
Valves and from this anatomical Theory we ay commodiouſ] 
account, not only fer the Diſcharge of the Menſes, but al 
for all the Misfortunes to which the Uterus is ſubjected. 
Hence the Reaſon is ſufficiently obvious, why Women, both 
married and . are ſometimes afflicted with fo long 
and ſo troubleſome a Diſcharge of Serum of different Colours 
and Conſiſtencies from the Uterus and Vagina; for as the 
Tone and Motion of the Uterus, which depend on a due Con- 
ſtriction and Dilatation of its Fibres, are eafily injur'd and 
weaken'd ; ag the Motion of the Blood and Humours is highly. 
ſow through the winding and ſerpentine Veſſels of the Ute- 
rus ; and as the Return of the Blood is very flow through the 
Veins which are deſlitute of Valves, hence not only Infar- 
ctions and Stagnations of Blood and Serum are eaſily produc'd, 
in the Uterus, but, alſo, the ſerous and Iymphatic Humour, 
becoming viſcid, by the Slowneſs of its Motion, finds a Paſ- 
ſage for itſelf, and is diſcharg'd through the ſmall Orifices 
which every-where occur in the Uterus and Vagina. It is the 
common Opinion of moſt Authors, that this Humour is ſe- 
creted from the Lacunæ of De Graaf, or the ſmall Pits con- 
ſpicuous about the Urethra, and the Glands lodg'd in that 
Part. But in theſe Lacunæ there is ſcarce any Perforation found 
which admits the Point of a Briſtle ; whereas on both Sides of 
the Orifice, and thro” all the Subſtance of the Vagina, there 
are 2 great many Lacunz, which eafily admit half a Finger's 
Breadth of a Briſtle z and, when their Ducts are preſs d, they 
diſcharge an Humour not unlike the ſeminal Matter. 
But tho' theſe Glands, when relax'd, may diſcharge a! 
antity of Humour, yet they are not the only Seat of. the 
Fluor albus, ſince there are a great many more Paſſages from 
which the Matter of this Diſorder, as alſo the impure ſerous: Li- 
uor diſcharg d both. wich and after the Lochia, are ſupply d. 
nd tho* Ruy ſeh demies, that the Glands: of the Uterus could 
be ever ſeen or exhibited to the View; yet tis not to be doubt- 
ed, but ina Fluor albus the Serum may be diſcharg'd from: the 
ſmall Orifices, which, in the Menſes, give Vent to the Blood, 
For Fantoni, in his Anatomy, obſerves, that, when one blows 
into the Veins of the Uterus, the Air is convey'd into its Ca» 
vity, and the Vagina; and, vice ver/e, by blowing into the lat- 
ter, the Air may be convey d into the former. Heſides, accord · 
ing to De Graaf and Van Horne, there are ſmall Perforations 
obſervable in the Neck of the Uterus. Ferheyen, alſo, obſerves, 
chat when the Uterus is macerated in Water, and kept in 2 
gentle Heat for ſome time, many globous Corpuſcles. are not 
only obſervable in the internal $ of the Vagina, ſome in 
Cluſters, and others diſpers'd up and down ; but alſo affirms, 
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terus, we ſhall take an 
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that he ſaw the like Corpuſeles, in the inferior Part of the Ca- 
are juſtly to be look'd upon 


vity of the Uterus, and thar they 
28 Glands, ſubſervient to the Secretion of a ſerous and pituitous 
Humour. a 

Tis not, therefore; to be doubted, but in a albus the 
Matter is diſcharg'd from the ſame Veſſels and with the 


menſtruous Blood; and the Truth of this Aſſertion is evinc'd 
by this, that in ſome Women a Suppreſſion. of the Menſcs 
ings on a Fluor albus, That a white Fluid is diſcharg'd in- 
of the menſtruous Blood, is alſo obyious from an Obſer- 
vation of Severime Pinæus, in his Treatiſe de Notis Virginitat. 
Lib. 1+ Prab. 3. where this Author informs us, that, in dif- 
ſecting the ies of married. and unmarried Women, who, 
during their Lives, had labour d under a Fluor albus, tho' they 
were not cut off by that Diſorder, he, found in the Uterus 2 
highly limpid Humour, which dropt from its Cavity to the 
Vagina, where it became white, like a Cala diffoly'd in Wa- 
ter, perhaps, by means of the cold Ait interpoſing itſelf be- 
twixt the ſerous Particles, not to mention a certain Acrimony, 
perhaps, deriv'd from the Glands of the Uterus. . 
Since, therefore, the immediate Cauſe of a Fluor albus is 2 
Debility of the Fibres and. Veſſels of the Uterus, and a retard- 
ed Circulation of the Blood thro? its Veſſels, by which means 
the Serum is ſeparated from the Flood, we muſt next inquire 
what remote and ſecondary Cauſes concur: to produce and con- 
ſtitute this direct and immediate Cauſe. Now, nothing has a 
more immediate Tendency to. relax the Tone of the | tony 
than a cold and moiſt Air. Hence the Reaſon is ſufficient! 
obvious, why in the Autumn, and in Places which are co 
it, and ſach as are not 3 


and moiſt, marſhy, low, vapid, 
purg'd by briſk and wholſome Winds, this Diſorder is mo 
e mien! ; and why, according to Hlbius, in Prax. Lib. 3. 
ap. 4. the Fluor albus is more frequent in Holland, than in 
other Countries, N! if ny Error, with reſpect to Re- 
imen, concurs; for all thoſe Aliments which, on account of 
their tog great Viſcidity, cannot be eaſily digeſted, ſuch as legu- 
minous SSftances, Preparations of Milk, farinaceous Aliments 
and ſuch as are too ſweet 3 as alſo Periwinkles, Oyſters, F iſh 
inhabiting Ponds and Lakes, Summer Fruits copiouſfy eaten, all 
Acids and Sallads, which, as they generate a glutinous and crude 
Chyle, unfit for Aſſimilation and Nutrition, greatly cheriſ and 
increaſe the Fluor allus ; and this happens in a ffill more re- 
markable Manner, when young Women, or even Infants, 
have a voracious Appetite, *Tis alſo confirm*d by daily Expe- 
rience, that ſuch Women, as are addicted to Eaſc, and a ſeden- 
tary Life, or indulge themſelves too much in Sleep, are much 
more ſubje& to this Diſorder, than thoſe, ho, by ſufficient 
Exerciſe and Motion, procure a due Degree of Strength to their 
Bodies. For this Reaſon, Country Girls are leſs ſubject to this 
Misfortune, than thoſe who live in Towns and Cities; and the 
former,. by reaſon of their Labour and Exerciſe, enjoy a more 
conſtant and uninterrupted State of Health, than the latter. 
We muſt alſo obſerve, that thoſe Women, who are ſubject 
to frequent mucous Defluxions. from the Noſtrils, are, upon a 
Suppreſſion of theſe, generally ſeiz'd with the Nuor albus, ſince 
the Humour is. tranſlated to the Uterus. But this happens moſt 
readily, when the menſtrual Diſcharge is not duly and regularly 
carry'd on : And, as ſoon as this happens, the Slate of Health 
begins forthwith to be impair'd,, the: Veſſels: are fill'd with im- 
pure Humours, and the Foundations of a: Cachexy are laid. 
Having already conſider'd thoſe Cauſes which generate a Re- 
dundance of thoſe Humours which conſtitute — 7 wha of the 
Fluor albus,. we now come to conſider thoſe Cauſes. which 
diſpoſe the Uterus, the genuine Seat of this Diſorder, to it. 
The Cauſes, then, which concur to the Production of this Ef- 
feR, are principally ſuch as, by relaxing the Veſſels and Fibres 
of the Uterus, deſtroy their due Tone and Strength; by which 
means the Maſs of Blood and Humours muſt neceſſarily be too 
ſlowly carry'd through ſo large a Number of winding Veſlels. 
Hence a Secretion of viſcid Serum will eaſily be made through 
the Pores of the Uterus. Hence, alſo, we obſerve, that, in mar- 
ry'd Women, difficult Labours, which weaken the Uterus, 
frequent Abortions, and imprudent and. violent Extractions of 
the Secundines,; often lay a Foundation for this Diſorder. Tis, 
alſo, confirm'd by Experience, that thoſe Women who are ſub- 
je& to immoderate Diſcharges, of the: Menſes, as alſo thoſe 
who are deliver'd of Moles before the due Lime, are generally 
afflicted with the Fluor albus; for all theſe: Cireumſtances indi- 
cate too great a Diſtention and Relaxation of the. Veſſels, which 
muſt ſpeedily. be remov d by proper Corroboratives z- otherwiſe, 
in Proceſs. of Lime, the Tone of the Veſſels cannot be reſtor d 
without great Difficulty, 5 IC 
In order, not only to prognoſticate the Event of a Fluor albus, 
but alſo to take proper Meaſures. for its Cure, it is highly ne- 
ry, accurately to diſtinguiſh. it from other Di from 
the Uterus, which bear a kind of Reſemblance to it. Firſt, 
then, it ought not to be confounded: with the ill- colour 
Menſes, to which ſome Women, eſpecially thoſe of the younger 
Kind, ars ſubject; bor, dhe, theſe- ale peorant, yet they exatily 
keep their ated Period; whereas the Matter of a albus 
not 


not only varies in Colour and Conſiſtence, but is promiſcuouſly 
and irregularly diſcharg'd, either when the Menſes are irregu- 
lar, or flow too copiouſly. Tis, alſo, of great Importance to 
diſtinguiſh a Fluor albus a virulent Gonorrhcea, contraſted 
by impure Embraces ; for the Venereal Taint not only affects 


glandulous Proftatz with Pain, but alſo the Vagina ; which 
it ſo exulcerates, as to infect the Men who have the Misfortune 


to enjoy a Woman in ſuch a State. Beſides, the Diſc of 

the Venereal Matter is far lefs than that of the Fluor albus ; 

but it is more acrid, creates a Heat, accompany'd with Pain, and 

continues when the Menſes flow, and when the Urine is diſ- 

charg'd; whereas the Fluzr albus either precedes, or comes after, 

— enſes. Hence the celebrated Baglivi, in Prax. Med. 
2. 


8. Scr. 3. gives us an infallible Rule for diſtin- 
puiſhing ſe Diſcalts 5 
ords : ©* Aſt, ſays 


rom each other, in the followi 

he, of the Patient, whether ſhe diſ- 
« charges this white Matter during the Time of her Menſes : 
« If the ſays ſhe does, you may aſſure her, that ſhe labours 
«© under a Gonorrhœa: But, if caring the Time of her men- 
<< ſtrual Diſcharge the white Matter diſappears, and again re- 
4 turns when it is over, you may be ſure, that the Woman 
only labours under a Fluor albus.” 

Nor is every Diſcharge of ſanious Matter to be accounted a 
virulent Gonorrhcea ; for ſometimes, tho rarely, Abſceſſes and 
Ulcers, free from every Degree of a contagious Quality, are 
form'd in barren Women. ith reſpe& to this Subject, the 
Reader may conſult Clafius, in Obſ. Med. rarioribus, on 4&5. 
de Ulcere 1 teri, Vagine, Vicinorum, & Uteri puru- 
lento. Nor is every Eroſion and Exulceration a ſure Sign of a 
virulent Gonorrhcea ; for in a Fluor albus, and ſtill more in 
ſcorbutic Patients, the Serum may acquire ſuch a D of 
Acrimony, as to corrode and exulcerate the adjacent Parts ; 
but this Loulceration is accompanied with an uncommon Itch- 
ing, and is more ſuperficial, and eaſily cur'd, than that in a 
Gonorrhœa. But, in order to prevent our forming a wrong 
Judgment in Caſes of this Nature, I think it expedient to in- 
quire into the Caſe of the Patient, and accurately to examine 
every Circumſtance. 

A Fluor albus, when moderate, recent, and produc'd by an ex- 
ternal Cauſe, is not a dangerous Diſorder, and may be ſupported 
without any violent Symptoms for ſeveral Months, either 
marry'd or unmarry'd Women, "Tis, however, highly diſ- 
greeable and troubleſome to the more delicate and cleanly Part 

the Sex ; becauſe, in Proceſs of Time, it deftroys the 
Beauty of their Complexions. But that Species of Fluor albus 
is attended with worſe Conſequences, which, ariſing from a 

t Weakneſs of the Stomach, and a bad Habit of Body, has 
arriv'd at a conſiderable Height, or ſucceeds other Diſeaſes ; for 
this Species of the Diſorder, by injuring all the Functions of 
the Parts, induces a remarkable Change on the whole Body ; 
for frequently great Extenuation, accompanied by a flow Fever, 
is produced by it ; and ſometimes it proves the Cauſe of Steri- 
lity, as Hippocrates, in the 42d Aph. of Se. 5. has long 
obſery'd, in the following Words: Thoſe Women, w 
« have their Uterus too moiſt, cannot conceive, becauſe the 
« ſeminal Matter is extinguiſhed in them.” And, in his Book 
de Sterilitate, he tells us, that a Woman, whoſe Uterus is 
4c ſlippery, cannot conceive ; becauſe the Uterus ſuffers the 
4 ſeminal Matter to fall out of it.” Beſides, thoſe Women, 
who have long labour d under the Fluor albus, are frequently 
and eaſily ſubject to Abortion j becauſe, in conſequence of the 
relaxed Tone of the Uterus, the Conception is not ſufficiently 
retain'd, but corrupted by a continual Defluxion of Matter, 
and, at laſt, expel'd. A Falling down of the Uterus is, alſo, 
frequently the Effect of this Diſorder. 

1 * when this Diſeaſe is obſtinate, and of long ſtanding, 
it is ſo difficultly cur'd, as to be juſtly claſs'd among the Re- 
proaches of Phyſicians, we ſhall inquire into the Cauſes which 
concur to render the Cure fo difficult. The firſt, then, of theſe 
Cauſes ſcems to be, that Phyſicians place the immediate Cauſe 
of this Diſorder, only in a Redundance of an impure and con- 
taminated Serum; whereas, they ought rather to direct their 
Views to the Fault of the Uterus, the Seat of the Diſorder, 
and the deſtroy' d Tone of its Veſſels; not neglecting, at the 
ſame time, ſuch Medicines as eliminate and diſcharge the Sordes. 
But, without doubt, the beſt Corroboratives, and great Pains, 
are requiſite to reſtore the natural Strength of the Uterus, in 
conſequence of the large Number of Veſſels interwoven with 
each other, and the flow Circulation of the Blood thro* them, 
by which the Veſſels and Glands, being too much relax'd, are 
depriv'd of their due and proper Tone. Another Cauſe wh 
this Diſorder is cur'd with 8 Difficulty than it otherwi 
would be, is, that _—_ 32 either entirely overlook, 
or do not ſufficiently regard, the firſt Origin of the Diſorder, 
which is the Weakneſs hon * for, when the Di- 
geſtio n of the Aliments is not duly carry d on, peccant Juices 
are convey'd to the Maſs of Blood ; tor. pbk ſuch rev wth As 
are eaſily digeſted, are converted to a bilious or pituitous Sordes, 
which create in the Stomach a nauſeous Senſe either of a rancid 
. — reſembling that of Honey, or of ſome 
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ſour or nidorous Subſtance ; Unleſs, therefore, the Fault is firſt 
cotrected in the Prima: Vie, all the Remedies exhibited for pu- 
rifying the Blood, and eliminating the peccant Humours, will 

rove ineffectual. Nor is it to be forgot, as a Cauſe why this 

iſorder is with Difficulty cur'd, that Women are naturally ſo 
obſtinate, as generally to negle& the InjunCtions of their Phyſi- 
cians, ſince they indulge themſelves in all thoſe things, which 
contribute to induce the Fluor albus, fuch as an idle Life, the 
Abuſe of ſweet Fruits, Acids, farinaceous Aliments, Tea and 
Coffee, drinking little, and flceping much, refrigerating their 
Abdomen and lower Parts, admitting the hot Steam of live 
Coals to their Pudenda, in the Winter-time, and drinking cold 
Liquors when the Body is ovet-heated ; all which are highly 
prejudicial to Health, but till more ſo when the Uterus has 
contracted any Diſorder by difficult Labour, Abortion, or any 
other Cauſe. | 

As for the general Intentions of Cure, the Prime Viz, and 
whole Body, are to be empty'd of the Redundance of peccant 
Serum, by proper Evacuants thro” the Emunctories allotted b 
Nature for that Purpoſe. "Then the due Tone and Strengt 
of the Uterus are to be reſtor'd, by the beſt choſen Remedies, 
both of the internal and external Kind, that the Circulation of 
the Blood and Humours may be the more eaſily and expedi- 
tiouſly carry'd on; and that, by this means, the Stagna- 
tion of the peccant Humours may be prevented, the Ne- 
laxation of the Glands remov'd, and the like Misfortunes 

arded againſt for the future, After this, the Phyſician is to 

irect his Views to the State of the Stomach, that good Juices 
may be convey'd to the Maſs of Blood, in order to correct the 
nt Humours, and reſtore the and laudable ones, 
which are loſt, If the Diſorder is violent, and the Patient ca- 
chectie, the Phyſician is to endeavour to bring the Maſs of 
Blood and Humours to a better State, to promote the natural 
Excretions, and to reſtore the former Strength and Functions 
of the Viſcera. 

The firſt Step, thereſore, to be taken, is, to eliminate the 
recrementitious Sordes from the Prime Viz ; which, however, 
is not to be done by violent Medicines, and draſtic Purgatives, 
but rather by thoſe of a mild and gentle Kind, which operate 
as Alteratives. My Opinion, with reſpect to this, ſays Hoff- 
man, is confirm'd by the Authority of the ableſt Practitioners ; 
among whom, I ſhall only mention the learned Riverins, who, 
in the eighty- ſecond Obſervation of his third Century, affirms, 
that, after he had try'd all other Medicines to no Purpoſe, he 
found ſingular Relief afforded by a laxative Ptiſan us'd for a 
Month ; by means of which alone, a Woman, who had for a 
long time labour'd under a Fluor albus, was reſtor d to perfect 
Health. This ſame Medicine is again highly extol'd in the 
fourth Chapter of the fifteenth Book of his Praxis. But, among 
the whole Claſs of laxative Medicines, none are more benefi- 
cial, in this Diſorder, than Preparations of Rhubarb ; becauſe, 
beſides their laxative, they are alſo poſſeſs'd of a balſamic and 
bitteriſh Quality, by which they not only correct the peccant 
Acid, but alſo corroborate the weaken'd Parts: But, for this In- 
tention, the beſt and moſt ſolid Rhubarb ought to be choſen, and 
not ſuch as is light and rotten, This Medicine may commo- 
diouſly be mixt with others, anſwering the ſame End, and exhi- 
bited either in the Form of a Powder, an Infuſion, a Decoction, 
an Extract, or an Eſlence. The Powder may be thus prepar'd : 


Take of the beſt Rhubarb, half a Dram; and of the Terra 
foliata Tartari, (otherwiſe call'd Tartarus Regeneratus) 
twelve Grains : Mix together for a Doſe. 


A moſt uſeful Infuſion be prepar'd in the followin 
Manner : A C 


Take of the beſt Rhubarb, fix Drams ; of the Roots of Ze- 
doary, round Birthwort, and Burnet, and of Orange- 
peel, each three Drams ; of the Seeds of Carrot, and 

late Aniſe, and Salt of Tartar, each one Dram and 
—_ Mix all together, to be put into one Pint of 


The Extract is moſt commodiouſly mixt with Pills of a laxa- 
tive and corroborative Nature, and may be prepar'd in the fol- 
lowing Manner: | 

Take of the Extract of Rhubarb, of roſated Aloes, of Gum 

Galbanum, of the beſt Myrrh, Gum Hedera, Gum San- 
darach, Extract of round Birthwort, and Amber, each 
one Dram: Mir together, and out of each Dram make 
twenty Pills, with Efſence of Peruvian Balſam. 


When the Fluor albus is very violent, the Stomach high 
weak, and the Viſcera much relax'd, I have always, fays 
man, found the — of finguine EF 


Take of the fineſt Crocus Martis, or chalybeated cachectic 
c K 


- 
. 


and a Solution of Crabs- eyes, each one Dram; of the 

Bark of Caſcarilla, of Amber, and Cinnabar, each. half 
Dram ; and of the Oil of Saſſafras-wood, fix Drops: 

Mox up into a Powder ; one Dram of which may be 

exhibited for a Doſe each Morning in Wine diluted with 
ater. 


But the Operation of this Medicine will be ftill more 
effectual and conſpicuous, if an Infuſion prepar'd of the Herbs 
Baum, Mint, Dead-nettle, Sage, and the s of the Car- 
rot, and ſtellated Aniſe, is drank after it. After this, in 
order to reſtore the th of the Stomach, and reſolve and 
| 7 the Sordes, the following Medicine is of ſingular 

cacy: | 


Take of the Eſſence of Amber, of Aloes- wood, of the acrid 
TinQure of Antimony, of the anodyne mineral Liquor, 
and of the Spirit of Hartſhorn, each half an Ounce: Of this 
Mixture fifty Drops, according to the State of the 
Patient, may be exhibited in ſome proper Infuſion, or 
Wine diluted, 


Tho? the beſt and moſt proper internal Medicines for this 
Diſorder are already enumerated, yet 'tis ſometimes neceſſary 
their Virtues be aſſiſted by external Applications; the 
moſt celebrated of which are, from long Experience, known 
to be Baths prepar'd with corroborating nervous Species, and 
ſuch as are impregnated with a volatile oleous Salt; of which 
kind are the Herbs Marjoram, Savory, Thyme, Baum, Calamint, 
Feverfew, Southern wood, Origanum, Roſemary, and Hyſ- 
ſop, together with the Flowers of Roman Chamomile, Bay, 
and Juniper-berries ; all which ought to be included in a Bag, 
and boil'd gently in the Water for half an Hour. "This Bag, 
whilſt the Patient ſits in the Bath, is to be applied to the 
Region of the Uterus. "Tis alſo expedient, when the Patient 
is out of the Bath, to apply, in the Night-time, ſmaller Bags 
of the ſame kind gent! boil'd in red Wine, to the Region of 
the Groin. Beſides, Suffumigations prepar d of Tacamahac, 
Maſtich, Amber, Benzoin, and Frankincenſe, are of ſingular 
Service, when admitted into the Uterus, 

As for the Regimen, tis neceſſary that, during the Cure 
of this Diſorder, the Diet ſhould be ſpare, lender, and of 
eaſy Digeſtion : The Patient muſt carefully abſtain from all 
Fleſhes, eſpecially ſuch as are of hard Digeſtion, 2 ious, 
or ſmok'd ; as alſo from Sea-fiſh, Preparations of Mi and 
ſuch Subſtances as are leguminous, farinaceous, acid, or 
ſweet; and, if the Patient will eat Fleſh, that which is roaſted 
is preferable to that which is boil'd. For ordinary Drink we 
recommend a DecoQion of China- root, Saflafras-wood, red 
and yellow Sanders, the Wood of the Maſtich-tree, and 
Cinnamon, Good Hungarian Wine moderately drank at 
Meals, is, alſo, excellent for removing the Weakneſs of 


l 
n a Fluor albus, whether of the ſimple or virulent kind, as 
alſo in Caſes — — ous an —— Colour, no- 
thing is more prejudici ringents, whether internall 
exhibited, or externally applied ; for, by their means, = 
ſerous Matter retain'd in Uterus, and its Veſſels, is often 
concreted into a highly tenacious Maſs : Hence its Excre- 
tion is not only prevented, but alſo a Tumor, hard 
to the Touch, is form'd in the Region of the Pubes, which, 
unleſs ſpeedily cur'd, ſcarce ever fails to bring on a Train of 
— — Symptoms ; for I have ſeen this Misfortune 
ive Riſe to ſlow Fevers, attended with an Atrophy, a Phthi- 
is, 3 Eruptions, ſuch Tumors as happen in a Tympa- 
nites, Defluxions which prey upon the Uvu 
alſo, Scirrhuſes, Apoſtems, and almoſt incurable Exulcerations 
of the Uterus, | 
Ass uterine Peſſaries and Injections were highly eſteem'd, 
and frequently us'd, by the Antients, and eſpecially b _ 
crates, in ſome Diſorders peculiar to the Sex, fo tis ſurpriſing 
their Uſe ſhould be baniſh'd from the modern Practice, ſince 


fo, alſo, in a Fluor albus, tis 
powerful Remedy ſhould be immediately applied to che Part 
affected. But tis to be obſerv'd in general, that ſuch In- 
jections are not to be us'd in large Quantities at one-time, but 
frequently injected in fmall Quantities, an Ounce or two, for 
Inſtance, at a time z but, for this Purpoſe, we muſt carefully 
abſtain from all ſuch Subſtances as are of a ſaline, acrid, too 
pinguious, or lubricating Nature. 

in cacheRiic the Caroline Baths are highly effica- 
cious, yet they are cautiouſly to be 'us'd, both internally and 


a and Tonſils; as, 


externally, when the Subſtance of the Uterus is injur 
too copious a Diſcharge of Serum made ; and they 
us'd with ſtill greater Caution, when the Diſcharge i 
1 _ the Parts exulcerated, and 2 f 
with Pain, containing a Quaati uti 
ter, which ſubſides ; for Theſe aters, ful 
tile calcarious Earth, with which they abound, are 
conſtricting Nature, when externally apply'd ; and, w 
internally, they injure the Parts and corroded 
rupted Matter. 

beate Waters are far more proper in Caſes of this 
Nature ; ſuch as the Springs of Laugh/tad and Fr , 
which, when made into ions with nervine H are 
highly efficacious in CO fu 
Perſpiration, and diverting the 
the Uterus. 

I have often vbſerv'd a large Diſcharge of Blood after a 

on of the Menſes for two or three Months, not by 
Pregnancy, but ſome other Cauſes, ſucceeded by a Fluor albus. 
For preventing both theſe Misfortunes, Veneſection, after 
duly weighing all Circumſtances, is to be adminiſtred; for 
the Veſſels of the Uterus, diſtended by too large a Quantity 
of Blood, loſe their Tone and Strength; ſo that Stagnations 
not eaſily to be remoy'd happen in them. 

In this Diſorder, Baths, whether of the dry or moiſt kind, 
are almoſt always rather pernicious than beneficial before the 
proper Uſe of Correctors, Corrobotatives, and Evacuants 3 
for as they put the peccant and impure Humours into too vio- 
tent a Commotion, they often, not without the greateſt Dan- 

r, force them from a leſs to a more noble Part. Dry or 

onic Baths are of ſingular Service to matic Women, if 
the Body is previouſly freed from the Live uous and recre- 
mentitious Humours, ſince, by promoting Sweat by means of 
the external Warmth, they reſtore the natural St to the 
Parts before too much relax'd, by the Excretion of the redun- 
dant Humidity. | | 

If the Stomach is full of Crudities, as in this Diſorder it 
frequently is, mild Emetics are, with great Succeſs, frequently 
repeated : Among theſe, the beſt. and moſt efficacious is I 
cacuanha, which is generally corroborating, and aſſiſts Peripi- 
ration: The Elixir Viſcerale, mix'd with the Eſſence of 
Caſcarilla, and taken together with the Aliments, alſo pro- 
duces very happy Effects. a | 

After the Gire of an inveterate Fluor albus, if any Matter 
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ſhould ſtill continue to drivel from the Pudenda, beſides the 


external and internal Medicines already mention'd, Suffumi- 
gations of Olibanum, Tacamahac, Maftich, and Amber, are 
of ſingular Service,” if commodioully apply d to the Vagina ; 
for they, in ſome meaſure, — — the 
rclax'd Glands. 

When ſcorbutic Women, ſach as are infected with the 
Venereal Diſeaſe, or thoſe who are frequently ſubject to the 
purple Fever of the red kind, are ſeiz'd with the Fluor albus, 
they muſt carefully abſtain from hot wes and Baths ; 

are, at firſt, to be mildly treated with fix'd Diaphoretics, 
and ſuch Medicines as powerfully reſiſt the Corruption of the 
Lymph. In a Caſe, therefore, of this kind, I with ſingular 
Succeſs order'd bezoardic Powders, in Con junction with a 
Grain or two of Sulphur of Antimony, preſcribing, at the ſame 
time, a Decoction generally us d in the Lues Venerea, and 


prepar'd of ſuch Roots and Woods as purify the Blood, with 


an Addition of crude Antimony. If by this means the Body 


is prepar'd for a Month or more, both internal and external 
Medicines will prove more effectual in promoting the Cure. 
Frederic Hoffman. | 

In the preceding Diſſertation there are many excellent Hints 
relative to the Cure of a Fluor albus ; and the Caution he 
gives, eſpecially relative to the Uſe of Aſtringents, are never 
to be forgot by the prudent Phyſician ; for, from the Uſe of 
theſe, very formidable Diſorders are frequently brought on. I 
muſt remark, that a Cancer of the Uterus, not unfrequent! 
cauſes a Fluor albus, which is 2 ſucceeded by Flood. 
ings and Death. A ſtrumous Habit of Body, alſo, frequently 
— hv a Fluor albus. | | 

FLUTA. The ſame as Mua RNA; which ſee. | 

FLUVIALIS. Aa, aquatic Plant, of which Tournefort 
reckons three ies : 

1. Fluvialis Piſana Foliis denticulatis, K. B. , 

2, Fluvialis Foliis anguſtis dentatis. Fluvialis Species, an- 
guſto 'brevigue Folio undequaque Spinis infeſta. Raii H. 3, 
132. | : 

Pbe third Species is the Agoides wulgaris ; for which ſec 
ALGOIDES. 


FLUVIORUM, we! FLUVIALIS. AQUA. Sualitates. 


The . — of Rivers, or River-water. 


The Waters of all Rivers and Pools are bad, except the 
Water of the River Nile, which is endu'd with all good Qua- 
lities ; for it is pleaſant in drinking, ſtays but a moderate time 
in the Body, and quenches Thul; and, if it be drank cold, 

I | it 


\ 
. 


it creates no Moleſtation, but is ſerviceable to Concoction and 
Digeſtion; whence it renders the Body graceful, robuſt, and 
florid. Bot the Vaeero of gitar Mint ooo hard Ine 
dry, and create a Thirſt, eſpecially if they paſs through a 
Soil. The beſt of this Sort are Streams which flow from 
never-failing Springs, and mix with no other River-waters. 
Aetiut, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. Gap. 165. 
FLUXIO. The ſame as CaTarRtHUs ; which fee. 


FLUXUS, 8. de, ide, a Flux, is ſometimes taken for 
2 I and in this Senſe is the ſame 


re- 
as Fluxus Ventrit, a Flux of the — K 
as Galen defines it, Com. 2. in 


ity of the Liver proceeding from a cold 


very like Water in which Fleſh newly killed has been waſhed. 
Galen, Lib. 5. de Loc. affec. Cap. - Sylvins Prax, Med. 
„be never knew this AﬀeRtion, but he thinks the Cauſe 


N the Blood, 


ttended with a Relaxation of the Veſſels. P. Barbette ſup- 
— it to be a Species of the Fluxus Hlamorrbeidalis. Some- 
times Fluxus, sbb, is taken in the ſtricteſt Senſe for the 
Fluxus muliebris, as in ſeveral Places of Hippocrates de Nat. 
HMulich. Of this there are various Kinds with reſpect to the 
Colour of the Excretions, ſuch as the Fluor albus, which ſee 
before ; the Fluor ruber five cruentus, which is the ſame as 
the Menszs ; or, if the Flux be different from the two pre- 


ceding, it proceeds from the ſame Cauſe as other Hæmor- 


es, that is, a Solution of Continuity of the Veins of the 
vs from a Redundance or Acrimony of the Blood. Fluxus, 
pvors, is alſo of a Flux, or Falling off of the Hair, as 
in Trallian, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. Caftelius. 

FOCALE, a Kerchief, or Muffler, worn the Antients 
about the Neck, to guard the Fauces from the Injurics of the 
Air. It is ftill much in Uſe the Germans. 

FOCHA. It is not certain what it means: Cy and 
Magius, the Tranſlators of Avicenna, expound it of a ſort of 
Drink made of Barley, or elſe of Raiſins. Avicenna, in one 
of his Treatiſes, gives the Name Focha to an aromatic Drink 

ed for exci 457 Gaftellus. | 
"FOCILE MAJUS E US, the greater and leſſer 
Focil, are Names for the two Bones of the fore Arm, the 
Dns and Radius; for which ſee Bxacutum. The fame 
2 to the Bones of the Leg, the Tibia and 
1buls. | 

FOCKL. A Species of SoLanum, which grows in 7ava. 
Bentiur. | | 

FOCOT GUERIT. A Species of Poplar. Ray Index. 

FOCUS, isis, in Metallurgy, according to xs and 

ohn/on, is a Smelting-houſe for Metals. Focus Morbi, the 

cus of a Diſeaſe, is the Part where. it. is ſuppoſed to keep its 

rincipal Reſidence, and whence it communicates its noxious 
| a for Inſtance, the Focus of a Fever, — 
Galen, Lib. de Maraſmo, Cap. 7. is that Part of the Body 
which firſt contrafts.an immoderate Heat in its ſolid Subſtance ; 
or, as he expreſſes himſelf in another Place, M. MH. Lib. rr. 
Cap. 20. the Focus of a Fever is that Part where the Ob- 
ſtruction, PutrefaCtion, / or Inflammation, lies. Among ſome 
antient Anatomiſts the firſt Lobe of the Liver was called the 
Focus, from a Perſuaſion that it contributed to Concoction; 
the ſecond was called Menſa, the Table, becauſe the Aliments 
were imagin'd to be -plac'd :thereon ; - the third Cu/ter, the 
Knife; and the fourth Auriga, the Carrier, as ſuppos'd to be 
inſtrumental in the Diſtribution of the Aliment. 

FODINA. A Name given by ſome Anatomiſts to that 
2 and winding Cavity of the Ear called Labyrinthus, the 

rim. | | 

QXDULA. A Species of Fungus. Rulandus. 
 »ENICULUM. * 
The Characters are; N 
The Root is fibrous ;- the Leaves capillaceous ; the Petals 
of the Flowers entire ; the Seeds oblong, ſomewhat thick, 
gibbous, and ſtriated. a | 

Boerhaave mentions eight Species of this Plant; which are, 

11. Fœniculum; vulgare; Germanicum. Boerb. Ind. A. 
48. Rupp. Her. Jen. à Aer. 'Unb. 3. Hiſt. Oxm. 3. 
270. C. B. Pin. 14. Famiculum, Offic. Funiculum uul- 
gare, Ger. 877. Emac. 1032. Park. Theat. 884. Raii Hiſt. 
I. 457. Synop. 3. 217. Faniculum vulgare minus, acriore & 
2 J. B. 3. a. Tourn. Init. 311. Elem. Bot. 
260. Marathrum'ſeu Funiculum. Chab. 381. FENNEL, 
* 8 thick; wie Root 
Our a | | 5 : 5 ite » 
which run r- Eatth, without much dividing, beſet 
with ſmall Fibres. It has winged Leaves, branch'd into 
ſeveral Segments of long, flender, very fine, capillaceous 
Parts, of a dark-green Colour, and ſometimes a little reddiſh ; 


— — 9 


FPluxus bepaticus, an hepatic Flux, 


FOE 


the Stalk grows t6 be four er five Foot high, much divided 
and full of whitiſh Pith : The Flowers unt en the Tops of 
the Branches, in flat Umbels, of ſmall 8 five-leav'd 
Flowets, each of which is ſucceeded by a uple of roundiſh, 
ſomewhat ſtat, ftriated Seed. The e Plant has a pretty 
ſtrong, but not unpleaſant Smell,” It is planted in 
Gardens to be near at hand, but it id in ſeveral 
Places toward the Sea-coaſt ; and at Nie and Graveſend 
it is frequently met with: It flowers in Tune, The Leaves, 
Root, and Seed, are in Uſe; the Root being one of the five 
opening Roots, and the Seeds one of the great carminative 


FogwicvuLuM, derber, ſeems to be a Diminutive from 
Fomm, Hay ; becauſe, when wither'd and dry'd like Hay, 
it is in like manner repoſited againſt Winter. 2 3. Others 
think it ſo called, becauſe when ſown it returns the Seed magno 
cum Frnore, with vaſt Intereſt. Marathron, udeadorr, ws 
Hai. from withering, becauſe, when dry and wither'd, 
it is much us'd in ſeaſoning a great V of Thi . 
hardly hee. 72 — 1 monns 

y a Plant more ve ve 
Sweat, than Fennel; whence nothing prog in the 
Small-pox and Meaſles, than a Decochon of the Herb, or its 
with Su- 


_ = —— — Pauli. 

s, taken in Powder every , faſting, 

r, wonderfully ſharpen: the Sight. The dry*'d Seeds, infus'd in 

/ inegar, 2 of Cinnamon, and an Addi- 
tion of Sugar, is an t Preſervative of the Sight, and 
reftores it when weak, or decay'd through Age; ſo that 
Perſons eighty Years old, and quite dim, have, by means 
hereof, - recovered the Uſe of their Eyes, to a Degree almoſt 
incredible. Arnaldus de Villa nova, Inſtead of Sugar, it would 
perhaps be more convenient to make uſe of Honey, Nothing 
is more effectual for Dimneſs of Sight than Fennel-ſeed, ſays 
Tragus, Of the fame — is the Juice of the Flowers or 
Root, or the diftil'd Water, dropped into the Eyes. 
Beſides, the Seed corroborates the Stomach, and cures a 
Nauſea, or Loathing. C. Hoffman aſſerts, the Seed or green 
Herb of other Plants, are ſo far from promoting Concoction, 
_ 2 — = ö faid is ſpoken of 

mi » Which is a nob inative, according to 
the well-known Verſe, "REM 


Semen Feniculi reſerat Spiracula Culi: 
The Seed of Fennel forces Vent for Winds below: 


And, mix'd with other PeQtorals, gives Relief under an 
and is alſo anAlexi The Leaves, boiled in Barley-water, 
increaſe Milk in Nurſes; and a Decoction of the Leaves or 
Seed eaſes the Pains of the Kidneys, kes Urine, and ex- 
pels the Stone. Ar the Menſes, and are ſup- 
pos'd to open uctions of the Liver and Spleen, and to 
cure the Jaundice. "The whole Herb, boiled in Broth and 
Soops, is accounted good to extenuate an exceſſive Fatneſs 
and Obeſity of Body. The [taljans and Inhabitants of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence make the tender Shoots with a Bit of the 
upper Part, whence they ſpring, ſeaſon'd with Oil and Pepper, 
ſerve at a ſecond Courſe at Table, jaſtead of ſweet Smallage, It 
is uſual with us to put the Leaves, cut ſmall, into Vi ».06 
Pickle for boil'd.Filh,.as Salmon, Pike, Sturgeon, and others. 

For a Quartan and other Fevers, take of the Juice of the 
Root of „ 4. ſour 7 2 it with Su * and let 
the Fatienti drink it, for ten Days together, in ning, 
faſting. Zacutus, who ſays it mightily provokes Sweat, to 

oſe who are well coyer'd in Bed, to o rs, Spitting of viſcous 
p hlegm, and, to others, fetid Exuctations, or Diſcharges of 
Wind downwards, calls it an eaſy, but uſeful Remedy, 

eannes Crate, Phyſician to the Emperor of Germany, 

ſaw a Monk, who was cur'd by his Tutor, in nine Days, of a 
Cataract, by only applying the Roots of Fennel, boiled in 
Wine, with the Bade n, to the Eyes. | 
A Woman, feeling her Child deſcend to the Pecten before 
the due — ws = Signs of 8 e 
Cataplaſm of toaſted w inegar, 
Powder of Fennel-ſeeds, to the fore Part of the Bell „ under 
the Nayel, and behind alſo as far as the Os ſacrum; by which 
24 the Symptoms were immediately remov'd ; for 
engel, is excellent / for preventing Abortions. Ray, Hift. 


Plaut. 457+ 
- Officinal Preparations are a Water from the Leaves, 
and a diſtil'd Oil from the Seeds. Ailler's Bet. Offic. 


—— 10 bene. Tie, allo, high _ 
| and is i * 
ficial . Diſeaſes, as we are inform'd by Gabelchoverus — 
1. Curat. 60. in Aunstat. A Decoction of this Plant is alſo 
ſerviceable, in increaſing the Quantity of Milk in Nurſes, as 
we. are told 1 ſame Author, Centur. 6. Gurat. $6. a 

| Hnan de Præſtantia Remediorum Domeſticorum. 


2. Fœni- 


FOE 


2: Freniculum, vul 3 © Italicum 3 Semine oblongo 3 
guſtu acuto. C. B. P. 147. M. H. 3. 270. 

3. Fœniculum ; Foliis atrovirentibus. H. Edinb. 122. 

4. Forniculum 5 dulce. Offic. Ger. 877, Emac. 1072. 
Park. Theat. 884. C. B. Pin. 147. Boerh. Ind. A. 48. Mor. 
Unb. 3. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 270. Raii Hiſt. 1. 458. Fæniculum 
dulce Majori & allo Semine. J. B. 3. 4. Tourn, Inſt. 311. 
Elem, Bot. 260. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 224. Chab. 381. SWEET 
_ FENNEL. 

The ſweet Fennel grows not fo tall as the common, 
otherwiſe they are much alike ; the main Difference being in 
the Seed, which is longer and narrower, not ſo flat, but for 
the moſt part ſomewhat crooked, of a yellower Colour, and 
of a much ſweeter Taſte, The Seed is brought to us from 
Germany, and is much of the Nature of the common Sort; but 
is accounted better, and is therefore more us'd in the Shops; 
though Parkinſon, upon his own Experience, prefer'd the 
of the common Fennel be ore this. Millers Bot. Offic. 

It agrees in Virtues, with common Fenel, 

Fcœniculum ; ſylveſtre. C. B. P. 147. 

t. Feeniculum ; ſylveſtre; glauco ſolio. T. 311. 

. Faeniculum ; marinum ; altiſſimum; anguſtifolium. 

'y Feeniculum ; tortuoſum. J. B. 3. 16, Ran _ 
1. 460. Boerb. Ind. A. 48. Tourn. Inſt. 311. Elem. Bot. 
260. Seſeli Maſſilienſe, Offic. Ger. 834. Emac. 1051. * 
Maſſilienſe Fœniculi folio, quod Dioſcoridis cenſetur, C. B. Pin. 
161. Park. Theat. og. 1 7 Ma 1 folio Fæniculi 
craſſiore, Bot. Monſp. 239. Seſcli Maſſilioticum Feniculi 
di%, Schrod. 137. Feniculum tortuoſum Monſpeliemſium, 
Seſeli Malſilienſe multis, Chab. 384. * montana, 
minor, Faniculum tortuoſum ditta, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 273. 
FRENCH HART WORT. 

It is cultivated in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and flowers in 
Auguſt, The Part us'd is the Seeds, which are white and 
ſtriated, of an aromatic Taſte, attended with ſomewhat of Acri- 
mony. They are hot and dry, provoke Urine and the 
Menſes, and enter the Compoſition of the Theriaca Andro- 


macht. 5 

FOENICULUM Sylveffre. A Name for the Seſeli; 
perenne ; folio glauco breviori ; and ſor the Seſeli ; perenne ; 
felio glauco longiori. 

F GENIC LUM Alpinum. A Name for the Mum. 

FOENICULUM Porcinum. A Name for the Peuceda- 
num, Germanicum,  ' | 

FOENIX vel PH &n1x, the Son of one Day, the Philoſo- 

hers Stone. Rulandus. 0 

FOENUM BURGUNDIACUM. A Name for the 
Medica; major ; erettior ; floribus purpura ſcentibus. | 

FOENUM GRA CUM. = 

The Characters are; | 

It has a flat Pod, ſhap'd like a Horn, and generally full of 
Rhomboidal or Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds, mark'd with a hollow 
Line reaching from Corner to Corner, 

Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Feenum Græcum; ſativum. C. B. Pin. 348. Park. 
Theat. 1096. Hi. Oxon." 2. 166. Rupp. Flor. Fen. 213. 
Tourn, 25 409. Elem. Bot. 326. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. _- 
Fenum Grecum. Offic. Ger. 1026. Emac. 1196. Raii Hiſt. 

54+ Chab. 167. Fæungræcum. J. B. 2. 365. FENU- 
GREEK. Dale, p 227. 

Fenugreek is one of the trifoliated leguminous Plants, grow- 
ing a Foot or two high, having the Stalks ſet alternately with 
Leaves like Trefoil, round-pointed, and a little indented 
about the Edges : The Flowers grow fingly- with the Leaves, 
and are white and papilionaceous, much leſs than the Blof- 
ſom of a Pea ; theſe are ſucceeded by very long flender 
Pods, ſomewhat flat and full of yellow hard ſquare Seed, of a 
very ſtrong unpleaſant Smell. The Root is ſmall, and periſhes 
every Year ; it is ſown in ſeveral Parts beyond Sea, for the 
ſake of the Seed, which comes from Germany, and is the-onl 
Part us'd, | 

It is rarely given inwardly, but is us'd in Fomentations, 
Baths, Cataplaſms, and emollient Glyſters ; being Tipen- 
ing, diflolving, anodyne, and ood for all kind of Tumors 
and Swellings, to which Purpoſes the Farina, or Powder, in 
very effectual. 

Fenugreek is ſown in many Places, but I know not any 
where it grows ſpontaneouſly. - The farinaceous Subſtance 
of the Seed, which is the only Part in Uſe, is emollient, di- 

(tive, maturating and diſcutient, and alſo paregoric; it is of 
15 t Service in Medicine, that Surgeons very rarely pre- 
pare a Cataplaſm, for »ny of the aſoreſaid Intentions, without 
a Mixture of Fenugreek, or its — It is a common 
Ingredient in emollient Clyſters; for by its mucilaginous Sub- 
ſtance it blunts the Acrimony of the Humours, and covers over 
the Erofions of the Inteſtines with its ſlimy Parts. Its Mucilage 
is alſo of Service in diſcuſſing the Marks of Sugillations about 
the Eyes, being thereto apply'd. The Antients held the De- 
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Palas to be effetul in very many Diſorders incident to 
omen, 


For the SCLATICA, . 
Take of Fen boiled in H to a Diſſolution, 
a ſufficient Quantity ; bruiſe it, and boil it again with 
Honey ; then ſpread it upon a Cloth, and apply it to the 
Part: It gives immediate Relief under this Diſtemper 
as well as Gout, and all Pains of the Joints, as we 
are told by Bayrius. This Preſcription was communi- 
cated to . Ray by Dr. Hulſe. : 


— 

Fenugreek, we are well aſſured, is an excellent Ophthalmic; 
and I have obſerv'd a Sugillation in the Adnata Tunica of the 
Eye, which a Boy had Contrafted in a violent Fit of the 
Epilepſy, quite remov'd, after taking a Purge of Sena-leaves, 
with a very ſmall Quantity of the Root of Mechoacan, in 
three Days, by Help of the following Preſcription : Take of 
the Pulp of ſweet Apples, of the Conſiſtence of a Poultis, 
boiled in a ſufficient Quantity of Water of Fennel, and Ver- 
vain, half a Pound; ſhake it well, in a new Hair- ſieve; then 
add, of Mucilage of Fenugreek, extracted by Roſewater, one 
Ounce ; Lapis Hzmatites, finely levigated, one Dram ; 
Camphire, and Tutty prepared, one Scruple ; Bole Armoniac, 
a ſmall Quantity, and Roſe-water, as much as is ſufficient : 
Make them into an Epithem for the Eyes. The Flour of 
Fenugreek, mixed with the Juice of Apium, is proper to be 
apply d to cold Tumors of the Breaſts. 's Hiſt. Plant. 

enugreek, and its Flour, are of an emollient and diſcuſſive 
Quality ; triturated, and made into a Cataplaſm with Hydromel 
boiled, they are efteCtual againſt internal, as well as external 
Inflammations. Made into a Cataplaſm, with Nitre and 
Vinegar, they extenuate the Spleen. The Decoction of 
Fenugreek, us'd by way of Inſeſſion, is effectual in Fe- 
male Diſorders proceeding from an Inflammation or Ob- 
ſtruction of the 3 Cremor of the ſame, boiled in 
Water, cleanſes the Hair, and-abſterges Scurf, and Achors ; 
made into a ane airy the Fat of a Gooſe, it mollifies and 
dilates the Parts about the Region of the Uterus. The green 
Herb, us'd with Vinegar, is accommodated to ſuch Parts, as 
are relaxed and exulcerated, The Decoction is for the 
Teneſmus, and the Dyſentery accompany'd with fetid Diſ- 
charges; and the Oil of Fenugreek, with Myrrh, cleanſes the 
Hair, and obliterates the Marks of Cicatrices in the Pudenda. 
Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 124. EY 

2. Fœnum Grecum ; ſylveſtre. C. B. P. 348. WILD 
FENUGREEE. | 


3. Fœnum Græcum; fſylveſtre alterum; polyceration. 
2 B. P. 348. Another WILD FENUGREEK, with many 
ods. NN I 


4. Fœnum Græcum; ſylveſtre; alterum. Dod. p. 547 

5. Foenum Græcum; ſylveſtre ; polyceration ; majus; 
Creticum. Breyn. Cent. 1. 79. T. 80. 

6. Foenum Grecum ; H lee; oAuxteg rio 3 minus ; 
Monſpelienſe. Breyn. Cent. 1. 79. I. 80. 

7. Fœnum Græcum, 3 reflexis, minus; & repens. 
See ALCHIMELECH. Hoerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 32. 

FOETABULUM. A Term coined by AH. Aurelius Seve- 
rinus, Lib. de 2 in Animal. to ſignify an Abſceſs with 
a Bag, or Cyſtis: He thought this Word Fetabulum more 
proper to expreſs the firſt Generation of ſuch Abſceſſes, than 
Germen, becauſe they are produced only in Animals, whereas 
Germen rather belongs to Vegetables. Caftellus. 

FOETUS. The Young of all viviparous Animals, whilſt 
contain'd in the Womb, and of ovi Animals, before 
they are hatch'd, are call'd by this Name. The Name has 
_ been transfer'd by Botaniſts to the Embryos of Vege- 

ES, - : f ; TE | 

In the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, Jol. 2. p. 172. there is 
a Diſſertation on the Nutrition of the Fœtus in the Womb. 

FOLIACEUM ORNAMENTUM. / A foliaceous or 
fringed Subſtance at the Extremity of the Tubes Fallopianee ; 
which receives the Egg as it deſcends: from the Ovary, and 
9 it wo r Þ NS. | * 

OLIATA A. Sulphur perfeQly 8 
Mundification, Purification, and Dealt t. tc 
Jol. 2 p. 720. At preſent the eſſential Salt of Tartar, and 
the Arcanum Terre foliate Tartari of the Chymiſts, paſs under 
this Name, and are 1 extol'd, tho” nothing elſe but Tar- 
tar regenerated, See TARTARus. | 
FOLIATIO, Foliation, is one of the Parts of the Flower 
of a Plant, being a Collection of thoſe fine-colour'd Leaves, 
which conſtitute the Compaſs of the Flower. Miller. 

FOLIATUM, eier, was a precious Ointment for the 
Stomach and Head, only in Uſe among the Rich at Rome - 
It was alſo called ITY oTixalar, Galen, de C. M. S. L. 
and de C. M. F * 8 } 


... +. FOLIUM, 


Fox 


od FOLIUM, ee, A Leaf. | See the Article Bor axv. 


| 22 Ip un. See . 5 a 
In the ric Language Folia fignifies pure ſepara 
from Droſs : Hence, when a Lands. ſays, Vertite Aurum in 


Folia, Turn ye Gold into Leaves, he means as much as 
to ſay, Diſſolve it into Liquor; that the Soul may be ſparingly 
extracted, which Sou} is tingent Sulphur. Foltum is alſo a 
Name for the Philoſophers Stone, in Theat. Chym. Pol. 4. 5. 
772. Again, Folium, with ſome Anatomiſts, is that triangular 
membranaceous Sinus, where there is a Concourſe of the 
ſagittal and coronal Sutures in Infants z and laftly, Arnaldus 
2 nova gives the Name of Foliuim to a relaxed Uvula. 
ellus. ; 
"A  OLLICULUS, in Botany is the thin Involucrum, or mem- 
branaceous Cover incloſing the Grains or Seed of a Plant: 
Hulliculus, in Surgery is the Ba „or Cyſtis, reſembling a Mem- 
brane, which contains the Matter of anomalous Abſceſſes ; 
ſuch as the Steatema, Atheroma, and Mzliceris, of which in 
Folliculus Fells is the Gall-bladder. | _—_ 
AN in Anatomy, means the ſame as the preceding 


FOM. Sound, or Voice: Rulandus. 
FOMENTATIO. The fame as Forvs: . 
FOMEN TUM is us'd in the fame Senſe as Forvs. 
FOMES, Iravoue, Carve, Fewel, in a medicinal Ac- 
ceptation, is the internal or antecedetit Cauſe, which foments 
* xp — 2 Galen. | gde 5 
» T1n, ountain, has various Signi tions 
Medicine. #ippecrates, Lib. 4. de Morb. calls Blood, 
Bile, Phlegm, and Water, the four Fountains of the Body : 
So the Fontes Signorum, the Fountains of the Signs,” are 
thoſe Things, or Circumſtances, from which the Signs of 
Health or Diſcaſes may be collected: The three Heads from 
whence Remedies may be derived, have alſo'the Name of 
* Fontes, or Fountains, given them; as Font Dieteticur, Phar- 
maceuticus, & Chirurgicus, the diætetic, pharmaceutic, and 
chirurgie Fountains,” In Anatomy, that membranous Part 
which is found in new-born Infants at the coronal and ſagittal 
Commiſſures, and which, in Length of Time, hardens into a 
Bone, tho? of a thin Subſtance, is call'd by ſome Fons pulſans, 
or pulſatiliz, by others Fontana and Fontanella. Among the 
Chymiſts Mercury is honour'd with the Title of Fun C 
mie, the Fountain of Chymiſftry.” And the Balneum Ma- 
ris or Marie, according to Rulandus, is the Font Philoſopho- 
rum, the Philoſophers Fountain.“ 
FONTALE acetoſimi, in Paracelſus, Lib. de Tartar. Marb. 
Cap. 16. means the as Acliburl E. 
| J ONTALIS Raii; A Name for the Potamogeiton rotundi- 
folium. . 
2 FONTANELLA. An Iſſue. See CAusrieA. 
Fontanels are thoſe ſmall Ulcers made by Surgeons in various 
Parts of the Body, either for the Preſervation of preſent, or 
the Recovery of loſt Health. They are, by ſome, call'd Cau- 
teries, though leſs properly, becauſe by that Word we generally 
underſtand either a red-hot Iron, or a corroding and cauſtic 
Medicine. Surgeons in this Operation ſeem to imitate Nature, 
who often ſpontaneouſly excites Ulcers of this kind, by which 
means the latent Corruption of the Body is eliminated; and 
Mankind freed from various Diſorders: Parts of the Body 
in which Fontanels are moſt e e was moſt generally 
made, are, firſt, the ſuperiot Part of the Head; ſecondly, the 
Neck ; thirdly, the Arms, in which the Fontanel is to be made 
near the loweſt or extreme Part of the Deltoide Muſcle, and the 
Muſculus Biceps ; for in theſe Parts Fontanels are at preſent 
generally made ; fourthly, the lower Extremities, eſpecially 
that Part above the Knee, on the Inſide of the Thigh, where 
there is a Sinus, which may be perceiv'd by the Fingers ; 
fifthly, and laſtly, the Part below the Knee, on the Inſide of 
the Leg, where a kind of Sinus is found, is generally a very 
proper lace for a Fontanel. | | 
hough there are various Methods of making a Fontanel, 
there is generally none more expeditious, than, after the 
is mark'd with Ink, and the Skin rais'd by the Fingers 
both of the Surgeon and an Aſſiſtant, with a Kniſe to make 
an Inciſion Prom, 0 of commodiouſly admitting a Pea. When 
the Pea is introduc'd, a Plaiſter is to be apply d over: it, and 
ſecur'd with a Bandage; and nothing more is requiſite, in order 
to making the Fontanel, which, — 6 united, and-cleans'd 
every Morning and Evening, is to have a freſh Pea put into it, 
and the Plaiſter and Bandage is then again applied; by which 
means it will, in a few Days, become a ſmall Ulcer,! from 
which a purulent Humour is daily diſcharg d; and this Hu- 
mour ought to be carefully wip'd away with a clean Linen 


Cloth at —ů x 

Another Method of ben is to open the Skin 
by means of a red-hot Iron. t, leſt this Iron ſhould ſtrike a 
Tc error into Patients, eſpecially Women and Children, it is ex- 


pedient to conceal it in a Caſe (ſee Tab. XXXIII. Fig. 8. 
_ 8 B B is fo to be applied to the Part in which 
Vol. 


FON 
. a 82 W 8 
Iron, Sed in . Cue may To eth . 


the Fontanel is 
red-hot 
the 


of 11 may ſeem uneaſy and cruel to the Patient; 
t 


4 


Patients will rarely ſubmit to this Method | 
means of 


corroſive or cauſtic Medicines. otder to this, a Plaifter; 
perforated in the Middle, as in Tab. XXIII. Nr. 11. is fo hai 
on the Part intended, which is to be mark'd with Ink, that the 
Perforation in the Middle, which ought to be as as a Pea, 
may correſpond to the Part mark d. Then the Part of t 
Skin, appearing through the Perforation, is to be cover'd with 
ſome proper ſolid Cauſtic, which, leſt it ſhould fall off, is to 
be cover'd with Lint, or a ſmall Compreſs, over which is to 
be laid a pretty large Plaiſter ; and, above all, a Compreſs and 
Bandage are to be applied. Then the Patient is order'd to be 
kept in a State of Reſt, and this Dreſſing is left on for fix ot 
eight Hours, according as the corroſive Medicine requires 
more or leſs Time to operate on the Part, Then, removing 
the „Ia certain Cruſt is found on the Skin, which is 
to be treated in the Manner before directed. 

But, in whatever Manner the Fontanel is made, the Dreſſing 
is to be renew'd once a Day, and if, in the Summer-time, 
much Pus is diſcharg'd, twice ; for a freſh Pea, after the for- 
mer is taken out, ought always to be put in, and a freſh Plaiſter 
apply'd, almoſt as large as the Palm of one's Hand ; of, inſtead 
of a Plaiſter, a Piece of 2 1 or Silk, cover'd with Wax, 
or a Leaf of Iyy, which muſt be ſecur'd with a Compreſs 

But Linen Bandages are, for this Parpoſe, far leſs 
commodious than thoſe made of Leather or Braſs Laminz, fo 
contriv*d with Claſps, ot Strings, that the Patient may himſelf 

y them, without any Trouble, The beſt Machitte for this 
urpoſe ſeems to be that delineated in Tab, XXXIII. Fig. g. 
The Letters A A repreſent a Thong of Leather, B a fmall 
Hook of Metal, C a Plate made of Braſs or C „ with 
various Perforations for receiving the Hook. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve, that ſome, inſtead of Peas, put ſmall Silver or Wooden 
Balls into their Fontanels ; but there ſeems to be little or no 
Difference betwixt the one and the other. The Fontanel is 
to be kept open, till the Diſordet, for the Removal of which 
it was deſtin'd, is cur'd : And, in Patients who have labour'd 
under any- inveterate Diſorders, it is to be kept open till the 
Day they die, left their former Misfortune ſhould return: 
Or, if a Diſorder, formerly cur'd, returns, which ſometimes 
_—_ the Fontanel is to be made again, | 
he principal Uſe of Fontanels ſeems to be either to miti- 
gate, or remove, yarious Diſorders of the Head, Eyes, Ears, 
eeth, Breaſt, and other Members, together with ſriatic 
Pains. And as theſe Uſes of Fontanels are of the preateſt 
Importance, ſo various Authors have treated profeſſedly of them: 
Nor are we to regard the Opinion of Helmont, who; with 
ſome others, affirms, that Fontanels are of no other Uſe but 
to torment the Patient, I cannot, indeed, deny, that in ſome 
Men Fontanels are made to no manner of Purpoſe ; but, as 
ſbon as this is perceiv'd, it is expedient to conglutinate the Ul- 
cer. Not is it to be „that, in violent and obſtinate 
Diſorders, there ought to be two Fontanels, one in each 
ot Arm ; or one in one Arm; and one Leg; or in one Arm or 
Leg, and in the Neck ; that, by this means, the peccant and 
OR Humours may be the more cafily and expeditiouſly 
cnmina ” * i 

When, by means of Fontanels, the Patient is retovet'd, 
or when other Circumſtances indicate their Conglutina- 
tion as proper; the Peay or - ſmall Ball, is to be taken out, 
and the Fontanel will ſoon ſpontaneouſly be heal'd. It 
ſometinjes happens on this Occaſion, that proud and fu 
Fleſh ariſes in a Fontanel ; but it may be ſoon remoy* 
ſprinkling a little of the Powder of burnt Alum, or black 

ellebore, upon it. It is, alſo, to be obſerv'd, that, when, in 
old Perſons, Fontanels ſtop, and the Lips of the Ulcer become 
dry, lividg or black, it is often a Sign; that ſome violent Diſ- 
order, or, perhaps, Death, is . Hence, proper 
Remedies are quickly to be exhibited, in order to ward off the 


The'MeTHop of making IssUBs in the Coronal seront. 


Fontanels are, ſometimes, cut on the Top of the Head, 
where the coronal and ſagittal Sutures join. This Operation 
is not ſo frequently perſorm d in Germany, as in Italy and Hol. 
land : And, though many Surgeons are ion, it is of no 
Service, fince nothing can be extracted from the Inſide of the 
Head ; yet there are ſome, and thoſe Men of Experience and 
Wir And 

it 


- 


» 


FOR 
1s Dinacſ of Sgt, 


ſeaſes of the Eyes and 
proper Place fo Fontanels, t 
4 115 ſhav'd Head ; then laid a double String upon the 
iddle of it, ppg extended one from the Noſe to the Neck 
and the other from 
other ; for where theſe two Threads croſs in the Vertex, 


this Operation. But this Method 25 b 


tal Sutyre ; ſince the e not proceed ſo much from 
the inclos'd Brain, as the rmi 1 
ternal Integuments of the Cranium. They were, likewiſe, 


tanella) yet the Bones, gradually concreting, often render it 
in Adults of the ſame, and, ſometimes, a greater Thickneſs 
than any other ; yet this Opinion, however erroneous, of the 
Antients, ſeems to have been the Reaſon of their making Iſſues 
in this Part. The Sutures, and their Junctures, are not eaſily 
iſcoyer'd without an intimate Acquaintance with the Heads of 
Skeletons, and an Application ot the Fingers to the Patient's 
Head who js to undergo the Operation; for moſt Men have a 
Depreſſure, or a Prominence, in that Part where the Sutures 
meet; and this is the moſt commodious Place for your Pur- 
poſe, | | 
7 render this Remedy more effectual, the Iſſue is generally 
ade with a Cautery. Firſt, the Head is ſhav'd ; and, after hav- 
ing diſcover'd the Commiſſure of the Sutures, that Place is caute- 
riz'd to the very Cranium. The Inſtrument for this Operation is 


icher ſimple, as that deſcrib'd by Meekren and Decker (fee Tab. 
XXIV. 18.9.) ; or furniſh'd with little Tubes, as that repreſented 
Tab. XX 


VI. Fig. 1. and 2. from Aquapendente. To prevent 
py Cautery from 74 extinguiſh'd ; before it has reach d the 
ranium, ſome make an Inciſion into the Skin, either recti- 
linear, as Celſus did, or tranſverſe ; and, opening the Lips of 
the Wound, firſt lay the little Pipe (Fig. 2.) upon the Cra- 
nium; then through that preſs the Cautery, till the Bone is 
ſufficiently burn'd. When the Aperture is perfected, they put 
n a Pea with a digeſtive Ointment, and upon that a Plaiſter, 
* Compreſs, and the four-headed Bandage ; for the reſt, 
as directed aboye, with reſpect to Iſſues in other Parts. 

+ In order to account for the Efficacy of theſe Fontanels in 
the Cure of many violent Diſorders of the Head, we muſt 
obſerve, that the Burning, though it does not, perhaps, ex- 


tract the malignant Humours, through the Cranium, out of 


the Brain, yet the Pain, occalion'd by it, diſpels or removes 
them in an Inſtant, by cauſing a ſtrong Revulſion. For 
further Proof of their Efficacy, ſee Marc. Donatus, Lib. 2. 


Hi. Miral. Cap. 4. M. A. Severinus Pyrat. chirurg. Lib. 2. 

Pars 1. * uerius, Cent, 11. Ob. 93. Aquapend. 

2 Chirurg, Cap. 1. Claudini Reſpon/, 4 Cauterio in 
utura Coronali. 


See alſo Frederic Hoffman's Difſertatio de Veſicantium & 
Fonticulorum circumſpecto in Medicina Uſu, in the ſixthVolume 
of the folio Edition of his Works, Genev. 1640. p. 67. 

FoxTANELLA, alſo, imports the quad Aperture 
found betwixt the Os Frontis and Offa Sincipitis in Children 

uſt born, which is alſo call'd Fon Pulſatilis. 

FONTICULUS, in Surgery, is the ſame as FoxTA- 
NELLA. 


FONTINALIS, A Species of Moſs, deſcrib'd under the 


Article Bor any, 
FORAMEN, A Perforation, is an open Place, ſo call'd 
8 ferando, from boring or piercing, the Way by which it is 
uſually effected. F tn a ren Os is the Os cribriforme, 
or ethmoides. Ca/tellus. 
„ an Inſet, the ſame as FokricurA; 
i , | 
FORCEPS, The Name of a well-known chirurgical In- 
ſtrument, of which there are many Sorts, adapted to various 
Operations, ir Uſes are to hold — ae and 
ics they are call'd Pin- 


FORFEX, in Surgery, is a Pair of Sciſſars. 


«irs, or Tongs. 
FORFICULA, Auwricularia; Mordella, Vellicula, an Ear- 


wig. This Inſect inſinuates itſelf into the Ear, and bites or 
Bades Pain, ſo that the 
rain itſelf alſo in 
acts in the ſame man- 

the Ear. It con- 


Oil of Worms. Oil of Earwigs is 
Netves under convullive Motions, 


Earwig floating on the Water. | 
FORMA, the Form, in the Seng of the Chymits, as they 
would explain themſelves, is either the Spirit of the World, by 
which natural Bodies are produc' d, or ative Virtue 
which i in Things, by which they are : 
Like: Thus the Form of Man lies in 


erm of Thi 


of Diſtinction from the Nenformati, or Informes : BY the 
wa 
{s'd among Anatomiſts under the Name of Muſcles ; by the 


of the Body, as of the Stomach, 


FORMICA, Offic. Ind. Mod. 52. Jonf, de Inſect. 8g. 
Mer. Pin. 202. Mouff. 238, Aldrov, de Inſet. 517. Charlt. 
Exer. 51. Jonſ. de als. bs, Raii Inſect. 69. Farmica miner, 
Schrod. 5. 341. THE ANT. 

b It is + fall, oblong, red, 7 Inſect, arm'd — a 
Sting, wing in Swarms; the Male is wing' d, the Female 
— — of Wings z the Animal, and its Noo are in Uſe, 

Ants heat and dry, and incite to Venery ; their acid Smell 
mightily refreſhes the vital Spirits. They are ſaid to cure the 
Pſora, Lepra, and Lentigo. The are effectual againft 
Deafneſs, and correct the Hairineſs of the Cheeks in Children, 
being rub'd thereon, Dale from Schrader. 

oRMIca Major, Offc. Aldrov, de InſeR. $17» 
Formica major Herculeana, irToIJguns;, Charlt. Exer. 57. 
Formica alate, omg 8 6 „ Ejuſd. N | 
n pants, JO! nieck. 85. Hipponyrmace ii 
70. IHE HORS ANT, l 1 N 
The Inſect provokes to Venery, and the Oil thereof, by In- 


ſuſion, is for the Gout and Palſy. Dale. 

Ia tbe Falolophical Tantal, I meet with the following 
Account of Ants : 

There are three Sorts of Ants, as the black, dark-brown, 
and . each Kind inhabit by themſelves in their 
ſore Banks, two Sorts ſeldom or never being found toge- 


Mr. Ray. ſays, that Dr. Huiſe, in Augu/? 1670. fent bim 

theſe Obſervations : 4* Make bare an Ant- ith a Stick, and 
then caſt Succory-flowers upon it, and you ſhall ſee the 
Ants creep very thick over them; now, as creep, they 
jet fall a Drop of Liquor from them; and, where that 
. chanceth to light, there you ſhall have, in a Moment, a 
«© large red Stain. Sometimes they will be a pretty while 
6 e they diſcolour them; and, at other times, they will 
„do it ſuddenly. . At the firſt, I gueſs'd, that, being vex'd 
« by ſtirring their Hill, they might thruſt their Stings into the 
«© Flowers, and thorough them convey that ſharp Liquor g 
«© but, by bruiſing them, and rubbing the expreſa d Juice agai 
«© the Flowers, I find they will be equally ſtain'd. 
„ Thing well known, that Ants, if they get into P 
Clothes, and ſo to their Skin, will cauſe a Smart, or Tin- 
„ gling, as if they were ſtung with Nettles ; which I conceive 
* 1s done by letting fall the fore-mention'd corroſive Liquor, 
<< rather than b Ringing: 7 

To whae Sare Liquor to refer this Juice, I know not, 
<< I dropt Spirit of Salt, and Oil of Sulphur, upon the Flowers; 

Colour. I alfo put 


„ but they did not cauſe them to change 
«« Salt of Tartar upon them, and dropt thereon a little Spirit of 
Salt ; which cauſed a ſufficient Fermentation, but prevailed 
„% not to the Colour of the Flowers in the leaft. 

«© 'This Obſervation holds true, not only in Succory-flowers, 
cc but alſo Larkſpur, Borage, and others of a blue. 
« Colour.“ 3 

Some Years ſince, Mr. Sam. Fiſher, of made me 
* with theſe 1 « If with a Staff, oc 
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T * Ants) ſo as 48 them, ** will rang yvonne 
% Liquor, which, if you preſently ſmell to, will twinge the 
66 Noſe like newl A0 Spirit of Vitriol. * TP 

«© A weak Spirit of Piſmires will turn red in 
© an Inſtant; Vinegar, a little heated, will do the like, 
« Piſmices, diſtil'd by themſelves, or with Water, yield a 
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<< except this, yields an acid Spirit, but conſtantly an urinous 
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In Dr. Hulſe's Account, where he faith, that Fotris of 5p 
Oil of Su dropt upon Succory-flowers, did not cauſe 
toc e Colour 1 rſtood of the Flowers, 
entire and unbruis'd ; for any blue Flowers, being a little 
bruis'd, and then a Drop of Spirit of Salt, or any other acid 
Spirit, let fall thereon, will turn 1 red. e Reaſon is 
obvious ; for that the Leaves of the Flowers (as all the other 
Parts of the Plant) being . 47 a Skin or Membrane, 
the Liquor dropt thereon cannot eaſily penetrate it, and ſo mix 
itſelf with the interior Juice 17 Pulp. Hence it is, that if 
theſe Flowers he put into cold Vinegar, eſpecially if the Wea- 
ther be cool, they will not change Colour for à conſiderable 
time ; but, if you heat the Vinegar, they will change imme- 
diately. Phil. Tran, Abr. Vol. 2. : 
| Formica, alſo, ſignifies a kind of black Wart, with a 
broad Baſe, and cleft Superficies, call'd likewiſe Myrmecie. 
Beſides theſe Significations of Formica, certain ſmall yaricoſe 
Tumors on the Azus, and Glans Penis, and the Herpes Mi- 
Faris, are call'd by this Name. 

FORMICAN „ Huffenxig on, formicating, an Epithet be- 
ſtow'd by Galen on an unequal Kind of Pulſe, the loweſt and 
weakeſt of all Pulſes, and reſembling the creeping Motion of 
Ants, being no other than a lower Degree of the yermiculating 
Pulſe, and proceeding from an extreme Languiſhment of the 
vital e, and Imbecillity of the Syſtole of the Heart. 


. 26, 27. 
4 RMICATIO, Formication, is a Senſation in any Part, 
N the creeping of Ants thereon. 

FORMIX. The ſame as Noli me tagere, Herpes Efthiomenss, 
or Logs See HerPEs and ULcus. 

FORMULA. A technical Term, ſpoken of the Conſti- 
tution of Medicines, whether ſimple or co J, both with 
reopen to their Conſiſtence and Deſcription. Paracelſus calls 
red and clear Urine Formula Urinæ. orellus wrote a T rea- 
tiſe expreſly on the Forms, or Formules, of Medicines ; and 
Gaubiys has lately done the ſame. ; 
© FORNACEX TESTA, iregxe 74 i inrgr, Bricks or 

iles us'd in the Structure of Furnaces, Stoves, or Chimnies, 

ing heated to a great Degree are Eſcharotics, and, 
T 64 with Vinegar, cure Itchings, and exanthematous 
Fruptions. They give Relief alſo under the Gout ; and, made 
into a S diſcuſs ſerophulous Tumors. Dizſcorides, Lib. 


5. Cap. 178. | 

1 FORNACUM Terra, ik T&Y nau yi, the Earth of 
Stoves, Furnaces, or Chimnies, being beated to a Rednefſs, 
work the ſame Effects as the Bricks or Tiles in thoſe Structures. 


Diasſcorides, ib. Cap. 178. 
GNA 1 a Furnace, for chymical Purpoſes, is 


X 

divided by E Hoffman, and othe nte 
2 ; which are, fo calcinatory, ſublimatory, . 
eſcenſery, fuſery, ſolutary, atory ; according to t. 
ſeveral 2 SY, in them, of which an Account 
may be found under their proper Articles. | 
| FORNIX. A Part in the Brain. See Carur. 
FORPEX, for FORFEX. Coftellus. 
FOSSA, in Anatomy, is the interior Cavity and Rima 
magna of the Pudendum Mulichre, which appear on a Sepa- 
ry of the Labia; by Bortholine, it is call'd Fofſa navi- 
cularis. 
_ © FOSSIO, Digging 
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Nr It is alſo obſervable, that a certain 
Heat will diſſolve and diffipate a Tumor ; es higher 
of it will harden, and make it 1 PITHEMA. 
FOVEA, in Anatomy, is the Sinus 


of 


the Pudend 
re ; it is alſo the fame as BorHntox. E * 
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 FRACTURA, A, a Frafture. See Car ANA. 

he different ies of Fractures, as diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Antients, are; (.) The Catagma raphanedon, xd]ayua java 
de, (from papa, a Radiſh) a tranſverſe Frature of a Bone 
through its whole Thickneſs, as we break a Radiſh ; it is alſo 
called Sicyedon, c], and Cauledon, xavindlr, from ela. 
a Cucumber, and «avats, a Stalk, becauſe they are broken in 
that manner. See CAuLEDON. (2.) Catagma Schedacedon, 
lag Gy: axnd tr, an oblong Fracture of a Bone, 3.) Ca- 
tagma ad Onycha, Td i iyvye, or r ee z for which ſee 
CALAMEDON. (4.) Alphitedon, d Ahn, or Caryedon, xagun- 
bir, See ALPHITEDON. (5.) Catagma ſecundum Apothrau/n, 
& Apaco , T0 xd] dTVgavorn, x 1d] Arne, „ when by the 
Fracture a Splinter or Fragment of a Bone is ſo broken of, 
* as to lic looſe on the Surface.” See AroTHRAUss, 

Fractures of the Cranium, obſery'd by Hippocrates, Lib. de Cap. 

Vutn. are, (1.) Rogme, pe, the Fiſſure, which, when it 
very ſmall, and like a Hair, is called, by Paulus, Trichi/mus, 
rel lende, from big, a Hair. (a.) 1 pada, by Galen 
call'd Thlafis, bh,, in which, ſays Hippecrates, there is a 
Collifion or a Contuſion of the Bone, without either a Fiflure or 

reſſion. (3.) La, when the Inftrument leaves a Mark 
or Impreſſion on the Bone ; and this Species, if the Cranium 
be deeply penetrated, is call'd-drexo7) (fee DiAcoys) ; if Part 
be cut without a Diviſion, zs (ſee Eccops); if the 
Wound be inflicted as with an Ax, rern raff (ſee Apo- 


. (+) 22 «&T1;nue, or Apochopema, d re- 


erna, Fuge. See APECHEMA and 
ONTRAFISSURA. (5.) ,E/phlaſis, le. or Engiſoma, 
t710oue, which is divided into Ecpieſma and — See 
75 ſoux laſt Words under their proper Articles. 
hen a Solution of Continuity happens in a Bone, the Diſ- 
order is by the Latin Writers call'd Fractura, and by the Greets, 
as we learn from Galen's Method. Medend, Lib. 6. Cap. $. 
Kereype. In Cartilages, however, a Solution of Continuity 
has obtain'd no peculiar Denomination, but is comprehended 
nder the general Name, Fracture; at leaſt, Hippocrates, in his 
k, 1 =, _ treating of a Fracture of the 
extern r, which is to cartilaginous, uſes the general 
Name Fracture, ſince his Words are, i 5 is Ui,. 

It was not, however, c y among the Antients, to call 

ery Solution of Continuity in a Bone, a Fracture, but 
ſuch a Solution as was produc'd by external Violence, as Pau/us 
ineta, in the 8gth e of his ſurth Book, tells us, in the 
following Words: A Fracture, in general, is ſuch a Separa- 
«© tion or Rupture of a Bone, as is made by external Force.” 
For, by this Circumſtance, a Fracture is diſtinguiſh'd from a 
Caries of the Bone. Beſides, a Fracture is only ſaid . 
d, in 


when the Parts of one Bone have their Coheſion deſtro 
order to diſtinguiſh a Frafture from a Luxation, in which Bones 
naturally contiguous, are ſeparated, A Fracture is diftinguiſh'd 
from a Contuſion, which ſuppoſes an Attrition of the Solids, by 
this Circumitance, that the Bones are, in the former, divided 
into large Portions. - Among the Antients, however, the Com- 
minution. of the Bones into the ſmalleſt Portions, was refer'd 
to Fracture, provided it was produc'd by external Force; and 
this 2 of Fracture was call'd dA, as we learn from 
74 us — is * = N= | 
urgeons FEnerally divide ures into three Species, or 
thoſe of the ſimple, compound, and complicated Kind. A 
ſimple Fracture is produc'd, when only one Bone is broken in 
one Part, without any conſiderable Injury done to the ſuper- 
incumbent or adjacent Parts, But when ſuch a F fr wk: wolf 
pens in thoſe Parts of the Body where two large Bones are con- 
iguous to each other, in the Cubit, for e, when the 
Ea is broken whilſt the Lina remains entire, this Species of 
Fracture is, by Surgeons, call'd incomplete, becauſe the Bitua- 
tion of the Parts is not much chavg'ss and the Length of the 
Member remains the ſame. But when the Lins and Radius, 
or the Tibia and Fibula in the Leg, are both broken, this is 
call'd a complete or a compound Fracture, tho” we may, alſo, 
properly enough call it a compound Frafture, where only one 
ne is broken in ſeversl Parts, But, where, belides the Fra- 
Fs of: gps of mare. Fane, ſhane" la. 6. Lane of Irmpteme 
which requires a Method of Cure, ſuch as a Wound 


or Ulcer ; chen it is call'd a complicated Fracture, becauſe, in 
the Cure of ſuch a Diſorder,. particular Regard kan 


mne eoncomitant Symptoms. But 'ris ſuficiently obvious, that 
a Fracture cannot properly be ſaid to be complicated, unleſs the 
above-mention'd £ mptoms are preſent in a very conſiderable 

z fora Frafture cannot be produc'd without ſome De- 

of Contuſton, and a flight Inflammation is almoſt alwa 

ubſequent to Fractures. Hence a Fracture is only ſaid to 
— When the concomitant Symptoms are of ſuch Im- 
portance as to require ah Apparatits a ethod of Cute differ- 
ent from thoſe requiſite in a ſimple or compound Fracture. 
Thus, for Inſtance, when a conſiderable Wound accompanies 4 
Fracture, ſuch 2 Drefling cannot be us d as in a ſimple Fracture, 
where it is often left unchang'd for ſeveral Weeks ; but ſuch 
an Apparatus is requir'd, as may, without endangering the Se- 
paration of the fraftur'd and reduc'd Bone, be frequently re- 
mov'd, in order to dreſs the Wounds. 


Fractures are call'd tranſverſe, oblique, or longitudinal, ac- 
cording to their different Directions. They, alſo, receive 
various Names, and require different Methods of Treatment, 
according as the Portions of the Bone either reſt on each 
other, or are mutually apply'd to each other ſideways, or riſe 
into-the Fleſh like Prickles 


Fractures are differently denominated according to their dif- 
ferent Directions. A tranſverſe Fracture is produc'd, when a 
Bone is divided by a Section perpendicular to its Length. An 
oblique Fracture, on the contrary, is ſaid to be produc'd, when 
the Diviſion of the Bone is not perpendicular to its . "9% 
but declines more or leſs from a perpendicular Direction. Hence 
the Surface of the Fracture is the greater, and the Retention of 
the fractur d Portions, when reduc'd, the more difficult. A 
longitudinal Fracture is, when the Bone is ſplit in a longitu- 
dinal Direction; for which Reaſon, it is rather a Fiſſure than 
a Fracture, properly fo call'd, becauſe the Parts of the Bone 
are not entirely ſeparated, but, as it were, fiſſur d in a longi- 
tudinal Direction; which Species of Fracture was therefore 
call'd, as we learn from Galen, de Method. Medend. Lib. 6. 

F. %i4axnd\v, or a longitudinal Diviſion of the Bone. 
At for the different Situation of the fraftur'd Portions ; 
the Extremities of the fractur'd Bone may remain in their na- 
tural Situation, eſpecially in a tranſverſe Fracture. They may 
alſo be a little remov'd from each other, but in ſuch a man- 
ner, as mutually to reſt on each other, in ſome meaſure. The 
fractur'd Portions may, alſo, be entirely remov'd from their 
uſual and natural Contact, and lip to the Sides of each other; 
which almoſt always happens in an oblique, and ſometimes in 
a tranſverſe Fracture. And, laſtly, if the fractur'd Portions 
are acute, they may riſe like ſo many Prickles S—_ the 
Integuments ; and this Species of Fracture is certainly the 
worlt of all others. 

Theſe Circumſtances ought to be duly adverted to, not only 
in order to diſtinguiſh the various Fractures by their reſpective 
Names, but alſo becauſe, according to the Diverſity of Frac- 
tures, different Methods of Cure are requir'd ; and becauſe, 
by adverting to their Differences, we are the more able to 
prognoſticate their Events. 


The Effects of a Fracture are various, according to the 
different Natures of the Bones fractur'd; the different Di- 
rections of the Fracture; the State of the fractur'd Por- 
tions with reſpect to Situation, Figure, Number, and Bulk ; 
and according to the Nature of the Place in which, and the 

Parts ncar to which, the Fracture is made. 


The moſt conſiderable Conſequences of Fractures are, a 
Deſtruction of the Office of ſupporting the Body; as alſo 
of ſuſtaining and directing the Muſcles ; a Contraction of 
the Muſcles ; a ſhortening of the Member; a Removal of 
the Muſcles from their natural Situation; an Intorſion and 
Deformation of the Member ; a Laceration, Contuſion, or 
Corruption of the internal Perioſteum of the medullary 
Membrane, and of the Marrow itſelf ; a Luxuriancy of the 
Veſſels of the Bone: Whence ariſe an Inequality of the 
Callus ; a Tumor and Deformity of the Member, together 
with a Diſtraction, Laceration, Irritation, Compreſſion, and 
Convulſion, of the Membranes, Tendons, and Nerves ; a 
Change, Deſtruction, Obſtruction, and Inflammation of the 
adjacent Veſſels ; together with P 
nuation, Suppuration, SRO; the Mortification of a 
Part, and often of the Whole, of the Member, and almoſt 
always Contuſion. E 


A for a Deſtriftion of the Power 0 rting the Body ; 
—_— ſtand or — the whole 2 the Body i 
ſupported by the Bones of the Legs and I highs. Hence, in 
rickety Children, theſe Bones, being too pliant and flexible, are 
. bended by the Weight of their Bodies. When, therefore, 
theſe Bones are fractur d, the Power of ſupporting the Body 
is forthwith deſtroy?d, unleſs, in a tranſverſe Fracture, the 
| 4 


ain, Ecchymoſis, Exte- 


Extremities of the Bode ſhould correſpond exAly to wack 
other, and not change their Situation. But ſoon after, if the 
Patient continues to move the fractur d Part, the Portions of 
the Bone will quickly be remoy'd from each other, and the 
Power of ſupporting the Body conſequently ceaſe. 

As for ſuſtaining and directing the Muſcles ; moſt of the” 
Muſcles of the human Body not only riſe from, but are alſo 
inſerted into Bones: If we except the Sphinctet Muſcles, and 
the muſcular Fibres of the Viſcera and Veſſels, there are ſcarce 
any Muſcles in the Body which have not one of their Ends fix'd 
to a Bone: When, therefore, the Bones are fraftur'd, the Di- 
rection of the muſcular Motion is deſtroy'd, and the Action 
of the Muſcles affix'd to theſe Bones ſurpriſingly diſorder'd. 
When the Patella, which adheres to the Tendon, riſing from 
the crural Muſcles, and raiſes this Tendon, like a Lever movin 
on its Fulcrum, is broken, the Direction and Action of the 
Muſcles is forthwith diſturb'd. The fame holds true in the 
on _ _— fractur d. N 

s for the Contraction of the Muſclet, and Shortening of the 
Aub, ; Galen, in the Bret Clos of his firſt Bel 2 
Motu Muſcul. obſerves, that the Bellies of the Muſcles have a 
Power of contracting themſelves ſpontaneouſſy: And, that this 
Effect was not produc'd by the animal Faculty moving the 
Muſcle, he prov'd by the RetraQion of both Parts of a Muſcle, 
upon dividing it after the Death of any Perſon. Veſalius, in 
the 19th Chapter of his ſeventh Book, beautifully confirms 
this by Experiments made on live Animals ; for, when he cut 
the Belly of a Mufcle, he perceiv'd one Part of it retracted 
towards its Origin, and the other towards its Inſertion. When 
he cut the Tendon of another Muſcle, he obſerv'd the Muſcle 
retracted to its Origin. When he cut the Head of another 
Muſcle, it was drawn towards its Inſertion : And, when he 
cut both the Head and Inſertion of a Muſcle, then both Parts 
of it were contracted towards its Belly, or moſt fleſhy Part. 
But the Bones, to which the Muſcles are fix'd, retain them in 
the Diſtention which produces their Retraction when cut: 
Hence, when the Bones are fractur'd, the Muſcles, in con- 
ſequence of their ſpontaneous Contraction, become ſhorter, and 
retract the Part of the Bone to which they adhere : Hence the 
Member becomes ſhorter ; and this Shortneſs is the greater, the 
more and the ſtronger the Muſcles are which are fix'd to the 
inferior Portion of the fractur'd Bone. Thus, if the Os 
Humeri is fractur'd above that Part to which the Deltoide 
Muſcle is affix d, the fractur'd Bone will be ſtrongly drawn 
upwards, and the Member ſhorten'd ; for, as Celſus tells us 
in the tenth Chapter of his eighth Book, „the Muſcles and 
«© Nerves, which were before tenſe, are now contracted.“ 
The ſame alſo holds true in the Os Femoris. For this Reaſon, 
all Surgeons are agreed, that Fractures of the Os Femorit, if 
they happen in the upper Part near the Hip, are rarely cur'd 
without. Lameneſs ; but, if this Bone is fractur'd about the 
Middle, or towards the Knee, the Cure generally ſucceeds 
more happily. This ſeems, among other Reaſons, to happen 
principally, becauſe, the higher this Bone is fractur' d, the 
more Muſcles draw the inferior Portion of the Bone upwards 3 
and, ſince theſe Muſcles are very ſtrong, a violent Extenſion 
is neceſſary to the Reduction of the Bones, which are, for the 
ſame Reafon, with great Difficulty, retain'd in their natural 
Situation. | 

As for the Removal of the Muſcles from their natural Situa- 
tion ; moſt of the Muſcles not only draw their Origins from 
the Bones, but are alſo inſerted into them, and ſome of them 
even adhere for a conſiderable Length to the Bones. If, there- 
fore, the fratur'd Bones are remov'd from their natural State, 
the Situation and Direction of the adjacent Muſcles, which 
either derive their Origins from theſe Bones, or are inſerted 
into them, are much diſorder d. Beſides, the Portions of the 
fractur'd Bone may remove other Muſcles from their natural 
Situation, tho they neither derive their Origins from them, 


nor are inſerted into them, ſince they repel, and take up the 


= = 2 Parts. | 
s for the Intor/ion and Deformation of the Member ; 
external Surface * RT Body .. — pr Rong 
and, conſequently, ſome Parts which are more depteſs'd. This 
is principally produc'd by the various Poſitions of the Muſcles, 
and their various Actions, during which they are ſometimes 
tumid, and ſometimes ſunk. This is, in a particular manner, 
obvious in ſuch Men as are brawny and not over-fat, but much 
leſs in Women, whoſe Bodies always appear more ſmooth and 
equable, This Circumſtance is highly regarded by Painters 
and Statuaries, who, in their reſpective Performances, make 
the Limbs of Hercules and Laomedon fixong and brawny, 
whereas they make the Body of Venus ſoft and ſmooth. When 
therefore, the Muſcles, in conſequence of à Fracture of the 
Bones, are put out of their natural Situation, the Figure of the 
Parts is chang'd, and the natural Form of the Member is de- 
ſtroy d. Hence ſkilful Surgeons, in order to diſcover whether 
Bones are well ſet, compare the affected Arm or with 
that which is found, carefully obſerving” whether the Emi- 
nences 


2 Thus, ſor 
mutually 
ply? p in ther former and nat 
ral Situation ; but in this the Deformity of the Member 
will always diſcover the Error : And this Kerr 
„ (os hen the Bones of the Cubit art d; 
ſor then 2 Niue ſubſervient to the Supination and Prona- 
tion of the Hands y induce a ſurpriſing Change on the 
natural Figure of the Part. 


The 
Fractures, are theſe following : 


The Laceration, Contuſion, or ion of the exter- 


nal Perioſteum, of the Veſſels lodg'd in the ſmall Cellule 


of the Bones, af the internal Perioſteum, and of the me- 
dullary Membrane. : 


All the Bones are cover'd with a Membrane, which not 
only conveys the Velilels to them, but alſo receives ſuch as are 
ſent out from them. This Membrane is call'd the Perioſteum, 
and, for the moſt part, adheres cloſely to the Bones. It co- 
vers the external Surface of the Bones in every Part, except 
where the Ligaments, which ſurround and ſecure the ſeveral 
Articulations, ariſe from them; for in theſe Parts the Peri- 
ofteum is ſeparated from the Bone, and runs upon the Liga- 
ment, till it is inſerted into another Bone, and adheres to it. 
By this means the Perioſteum, without any Interruption of its 
Continuity, is convey'd from one Bone to another. The 
whole Surface, therefore, of the Bones is cover'd with the 
Periofteum, except that Part of them which is contain'd in the 
Capſula of the Joints, form'd by the 1 ſurrounding 
the Articulations ; But the Part of the Bone which is con- 
tain'd in the Capſula, is rarely or never fractur d. When 
therefore, a Bone is fraftur'd, the external Perioſteum is almoſt 
always injur'd : Beſides, the Structure of many Bones is ſur- 

ingly cellular; for the ſmaller Bones, which have not a 
5 medullary. Cavity, ſuch as the Phalanxes of the Fingers, 
together with the Bones of the Carpus and Metacarpus, have 
their whole Subſtance full of ſmall bony Cells: But in the 
larger Bones, which have a large Cayity in their Middles for 
containing the Marrow, the Laminz of the Bone, which in 
the Middle are cloſely united, recede from each other towards 
the Extremities of the Bone, and form ſurpriſing Cavities, in 
which Blood - veſſels and medullary Globules are lodg'd. If, 
therefore, ſuch Bones are fratur'd tawards their Extremities, 
this cellular Sructure will be deſtroy' d, the Blood-veſlels rup- 
tur d, and their Contents diſcharg d; which, by ſtagnating, 
may produce 2 Train of Nu fortuncs. "Tis, at ſame 
time, equally obvious, that by a Fracture of a Bone the inter- 
nal Perioſteum, the tender Membrane of the Marrow, and 
the Marrow itſelf, may be deſtroy'd, ſince the laſt of theſe is 
ſo tender, that in an old Ox it may, by handling it rudely 
with the Fingers, be reduc'd to the Conſiſtence of a Pulp. 
How terrible Symptoms may be produc'd by a Corruption of 
the medullary Oil, is ſufficiently obvious from daily Experi- 
ence. But all theſe are infalſib y dilacerated, if the Extremi- 
ties of the fractur d Bone recede from each other, and are 
laterally ap „d; for then tis certain, that every thing con- 
tain'd in the Cavity of the Bone is broken: *Tis true, that 
the worſt Misfortunes to be dreaded from this Circumſtance 
do not always follow ſuch Fractures, but that they may ſome- 
times happen, is ſufficiently obvious: Hence tis expedient to 
advertiſe the Patient, or his Friends, of theſe poſſible Conſe- 

uences, left, if they ſhould afterwards happen, they ſhould 

aſcribꝰd to the Ignorance of the Surgeon. i 

As to the Luxurtance of the C 5% of the Bone, from which 
proceeds an Inequality of the Callus, together with a Tumor and 
Deformity of the Member ; Hippocrates, in his Coace Præ- 
notiones, informs us, That Bones, or Cartilages, when 
broken, do not increaſe ;*” And in the nineteenth Apho- 
riſm of his ſixth Section, he tells us, that “they do not coa- 
«< lefce, or grow to each other.” Galen, alſo, in the ſeventh 
Chapter of his fifth Book de Method. 14:dend. affirms, that a 
Bone can never be united to a Bone, nor a Cartilage to a Car- 
tilage, ſince in fractur d Bones the Union is produc'd by the 
Interpoſition of a Callus anſwering the End of Glue, but not 
by a Concretion of the ſ ted Parra, But, in his firſt Com- 
mentary on Hippacrates 4 Frafturis, he gives his Sentiments 
on this Subject more fully, in the following Words: Since 
the Bones cannot, in conſequence of their natural Dryneſs, 
<< grow together like Fleſh, a Callus growing about the L 
«« of the Fracture becomes the means. of their Union. Bat 
<< the O of the Callus js the ſuperfluous Nouriſhment of 
<< the-fractur'd Bone; and when the Patient does not uſe a 
« proper Regimen, ar is plethoric, this ſuperfluous Nouriſh- 
ment is too copious, and, diſcharging itſelf, renders all the 
4 Bandages wet, juff as when the Blood is diſcharg d. 
Hence he ſeems to inſinuate, that the Callus is not form d of 
what is properly call'd the Subſtance of the Bone, but that it 
is only a Species of Glue, which, interpoſing itſelf between 
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isfortunes incident to the Bones themſelves, after 
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as to become highly like it, and * "4 lus. 
Hence he is of Opinion, that this Matter di 'd retain'd 
2 Name Callus, after it had ir'd the neſs of the 
e. 


After Galen, many ſeem to have embrace d ſame 
inion: But tis ſhewn under the Article N in 


united, not by means of a certain Glue, but by a genu 


ine 
of Nature, as Galen himſelf truly afhrm'd in the Paſſage laſt- 
quoted; and under the Article Carur tis ſhewn, that a Part 
of the Cranium remoy'd by the Trepan, or any other wound- 
ing Inſtrument, grows The ſame ſeems to hold true 
in fractur'd Bones, which are again united, not by the Inter- 
poſition of a certain Glue, bur by a true Union of the Sub- 
nce of the Extremities ; and, in thoſe Caſes where a Part of 
the Bone is remov'd, a viſcid Humour, which gradually be- 
comes hard, is not arg ade between the ſeparated - 
ments, but the organical bony Structure is renew d, and t 
loſt Part, by that means, reftor'd. This is ſufficiently con- 
firm'd by practical Obſervations. This wonderful Pheno- 
menon is to be aſcrib'd to that ſurpriſing P of the hu- 
man Body, by which it is able, from iments duly 
chang'd by the Action of the Viſcera and Veſſels, to reſtore 
what is loſt, and augment in 2 Dimenſion, what is already 
form'd, Certainly the vital Rudiment lodg'd in the Colli- 
uamentum of an impregnated Egg, after the Structure of the 
-hicken's Body is form'd, : in twenty-one © Da 
from the White of the Egg, which is highly ſoft, ſolid Bones, 
by which the Chicken not only ſtands, but nimbly as 
ſoon as it is excluded from the Shell. The fame, therefore, 
ſeems to obtain in Bones, with reſpect to Loſs of Subſtance, . 
and the Union - of their divided Parts, which happens in 
Wounds of the ſoft Parts, that is, a Regeneration, or true 
Concretion of the organical Subſtance, and not an Aggluti- 
nation by means of a certain glutinous Matter, 

As the growing Veſſels in Wounds of the ſoft Parts are 
highly tender and pulpous, in r of their not bei 
cover 'd with the Skin, they may eaſily be too much diſten 
and . into fungous eſh. ſame holds true in 
the Callus of the Bones, which may become luxuriant, when 
the Veſlels, which conſtitute the bubſtance of the growing 
Bone, are diſtended, either by a Redundance, or too ſtrong 
an Impetus, of the Fluids. But this Misfortune is moſt to be 
dreaded in young Patients, in whom the Strength of the 
ſolid Parts is leſs, the Quantity of Fluids larger, and theic 
Circulation generally brisker, than in Perſons advanc'd in 
Years. For theſe Reaſons Surgeons ſo often obſerve the Cal- 
luſes form'd in young Perſons to be luxuriant, eſpecially if 
they feed high, Hence there neceſſarily follows an Incqua- 
177 and a Change of Figure, in the Part. But a Deſormity 


the Member happens far more . when, before 
the Callus has acquir'd a due Firmnels, the 


| " 28 of 
the Bone are preſs'd to each other; for in this Caſe the Callus, 
like flexible Wax, is every-where fore'd qut, and forms a 
prominent kind of Ring in the fraftur'd Part. This princj- 
pally happens, when Patients, after Fraftures of the 
highs or Legs, attempt to walk too ſoon ; for, as the whole 
Weight of the Body is ſupported by theſe Bones, the Call 
5 by this means ſquecz d, if it has not acquit d the 


f a Bone. 
As far the Diſtraction, Laceration, Irritation, Compreſſion, 
and Canuulſion of the Membranes, Tendans, and Nerves ; theſe 


72 — , 2 2 Fractur 40 ede that the 
ents lie over each 9 eſpecially 1 are 
1 — which often ha : for in 11 Caſe all the ad- 
jacent Parts are injur'd and ed. The Misfortunes to be 
dreaded from Injuries or Irritations of the Membranes, Len- 


dons, and Nexyes, are enumerated under the Article Vuxxus. 
From 3 bf. this Kind, rr of 4 71 Na- 
ture often ariſe, that 14 0 ates, in his 1 rea ratturis, 
adviſes Surg 


s Surgeons to avoid ſuch Caſes, if they can with Honour 
do 1 Fe 
2 For ſays he, F, the Bones are not reduc'd 9, q ppg 
* Situation, the Surgeon is thought ignorant; and, 4 are 

ReduAtion tends more to the Beirat than to the 
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Qures are rarely produc” by the Injury done to the Bone it- 
ſelf, but far 9 y by r 
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fels ate either affix'd to the Bones themſelves, or are adjacent 


to them; and may, therefore, be injur'd or compreſs'd by the 
Fragments of theſe Bones mov'd from their natural Situation. 
Hence Hippocrates, in the Paſſage laſt quoted, tells us, that 
it is a Circumſtance of great Moment, whether the Bones of 
the Humerus and "Thigh give way externally or internally, be- 
cauſe a great Number of latge Veins run along their internal 
Parts. Now Obſtructions are produc'd by all thoſe things, which, 
by an external Compreſſion or Bikra don, render the flexible 
eſſels narrower than they were before : It is, therefore, ob- 
vious, that Obſtructions muſt be frequently ſubſequent to 
Fractures of the Bones. And though the Motions of the Hu- 
mours through the Veſſels, thus render'd narrower, is not to- 
tally obſtructed, yet moſt of the Functions of the Body are ſur- 
tiſingly diſorder d by this means, ſince the Soundneſs of theſe 
unctions, in a out meaſure, depends on the due Proportion 
of the Trunks of the Veſſels to their Ramifications, and of 
the Ramifications to their reſpective Trunks. If, therefore, 
an Obſtruction of the Veſlels is accompanied with a briſk Cir- 
culation of the Humours, by the Fever excited, an Inflamma- 
tlon may be produc'd, together with all its different Termi- 
nations, ſuch as a Suppuration, a Gangrene, and a Sphacelus. 
By a Diſtraction of the Membranes, Tendons, or Nerves, 
10 intenſe Pains are produc'd in Fractures, not ſo much by 
the Injury done to the Bone itſelf, as is obvious from the total 
ation, or, at leaſt, the conſiderable Diminution, of the 
Pain, when the Bones are reduc'd to their natural Situation : 
But when the Veſſels are ruptur'd, or only divided by a fmall 
Wound, under the ſound Skin, the Blood is diſcharg'd, col- 
lected in the Membrana adipoſa, and forms an Ecchymoſis, 
as js ſhewn under the Article Cox r uso. But when an Ar- 
tery, or a large Trunk of a Nerve, diſtributed to the inferior 
Parts, are ſo compreſs'd, or deſtroy'd, that they can no longer 
tranſmit their reſpeRive Fluids, the Parts below this Compreſ- 
ſion, or Deſtruction, are totally depriy'd of the vital Influx of 
the Humours ; in which Caſe they are either corrupted by a 
putrid Gangrene, or dried up by a ſlow aſmus. 

Death is, ſometimes, ſubſequent to Fractures of the Bones, in 
conſequence of the acute Pains, which produce acute Fevers, 
Deliriums, and Convullions ; or, if ſuch a Gangrene ſhould 
ſeize the Part affected, and, degenerating into a Sphacelus, 
ſpreads itfelf to the ſuperior Parts, the Patient, after Watch- 
ings, Deliriums, Syncopes, and Hiccups, at laſt dies, as it 
were, in a gentle — 

Frattures are, almoſt always, accompanied with Contuſſon : 
For an external Force cannot deſtroy the Coheſion of the Parts 
of a Bone, without, at the ſame time, acting on the ſuperin- 
cumbent ſoft Parts. Since, therefore, theſe are preſs'd between 


the wounding Cauſe, and the ſubjacent hard Bone, they muſt | 


neceſſarily be contus d. Hence, in Fractures, there is always 
ſome Degree of Contuſion, except in Caſes where, by a Lues 
Venerea, a Scurvy, or other Diſeaſes of a like Nature, the Bones 
are become ſo brittle, that they may be broken by the ſmall- 
eſt Force. This Circumſtance is carefully to be adverted to, 
becauſe, when Bones are happily reduc'd, many Misfortunes 
often ariſe from the Contuſion of the Parts. Hence Hippocrates, 
towards the End of his Treatiſe de Frafuris, in which he 
recounts the many bad Conſequences of Fractures and Luxa- 
tions, lays it down as an Axiom, that more is to be dreaded 
from the Contufion, than from the Fracture itſelf for, ſays he, 
«« Thoſe Diſorders are lighter in which the Bones are fractur'd, 
« than thoſe in which they are not fraftur'd, if, at the fame 
c time, conſiderable Veins and Nerves are contus'd ; for theſe 
latter Diſorders endanger the Patient's Life more than the 
* former, if they are accompanied with a continual Fever.” 
Hence thoſe Remedies which are proper for the Cure of Con- 
tuſions, are often to be applied to Fractures; for though the 
Reduction of the fraftur'd Bones, and their Retention in their 
Situation, are Circumſtances, which, to the Generality of Sur- 

ns, ſeem ſufficient to anſwer the general Intention, _—_ 
t is ſufficiently obvious, from what has been faid, that differ- 
ent Methods of Cure are requiſite, according to the different 
_Symptoms accompanying the Fracture. 


The MsTHoD of DiscoverING FRACTUREs, accerding to 
HEISTER. | 


* Fraftures may be examin'd, 1. By the Eye; as when the 
injur'd Part appears ſhorter than thar which is ſound, or the 
Patient cannot lean upon it. 2. By the Touch, when you 
perceive any preternatural Incquality or Flexibility of the Bone; 
where, by the way, I would recommend it to the Surgeon, if 
flible, to lay the Patient in the Bed, where he is to continue, 
fore he either examines or reduces the Fracture. 3. By the 
Far; when you hear a Craſhing of the Bones, upon moving or 
touching the Part. 4. We may, without much Danger, con- 


clude this to be the Conſequence of any extraordinary external 


Violence: Though, F. it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that we 
ate more liable to Fractures in the Winter, than at any other 
time. 6. In FraQtures, eſpecially tranſverſe, the Parts are fre- 
_quendlyreſtor'd ſpontaneouſly to their proper Place, without any 


BRAN 


Allftance and, coiiſequen tly, leave very little or no Grounds 


to ſuſpect them. In this Caſe, therefore, if the Patient, after 
any external Violence receiv*d, cannot uſe the Part without 
great Difficulty, or if it cannot be touch'd or mov'd with- 
out great Pain, it is more than probable there is a Fracture. 
But the propereſt Method of finding the Truth is to put the 
HE into the Hands Bf E A t, who muſt move it 

ently, while you are employ'd in examining, whether any 
Noiſe, Hiatus, or Inequality, can be Aver d. 1 


The MeTHoD of Discoverixc FissuRxs. 


As for Fiſſures, we cannot ſo eaſily cbme at the Knowl 
of them, as we have no Aſſiſtance from the Sight, I. 
or Hearing; and, therefore, according to Gouey, many Sur- 
geons have been deceiv'd. However, if we will give Credit to 
_ who —_— the 1 of them, we not want 

mptoms to diſcover them. They ſay; that, after a Fiſſure 
115 Place affected can neither Rs Hor — nor ſu the 
ſuperior Parts ; that it is accompanied with very great Tumors, 
and, ſometimes, violent Inflammations, - Suppurations, and 
Caries ; and that Perſons advanc'd in Years, from the F ragi- 
lity and Rigidity of the Bones, are more liable to them, than 
young Perſons. And, indeed, theſe Obſervations ſeem very 
well grounded; for it is next to impoſſible, that the Blood and 
Sanies, adhering to the Fiſſures, ſhould not putrefy, and, by 
corroding the — the neighbouring Parts, and the Bone 
itſelf, produce theſe Inconveniences. | 


Of the ProcxosTIEs:; 


In prognoſticating the Event of FraQtures, a Surgeon ſhould. 
be very i e and not promiſe too ſpeedy, eaſy, or cer- 
tain a Cure, leſt he be diſappointed from ſome unforeſeen Ac- 
cident, and that be imputed to his Ignorance ; for Perſons 
unacquainted with the Profeſſion are ſubject to imagine Fra- 
Ctures the moſt curable Injury attending the human Body ; 
whereas it is often impoſſible to reſtore the Limb to its former 
Strength and Beauty, even by a ſkilful Hand. Since, 
ſome Fractures are inconſiderable, and others very bad, a 
prudent Surgeon ſhould not only have regard, in his Pro- 
gnoſtics, to the Diſpoſition of the fractur d Part, but alſo 
the neighbouring Parts, the Place of the Bone, accidental Diſ- 
orders, the Conſtitution, Age, and Habit, of the Patient. 

ut, above all things, let him avoid promiſing a ſpeedy Cure ; 
for the Patient's Neglect will be often attributed to his Unſkil- 


Here I would recommend ſome particular Obſervations ; 
as, 1. Simple and recent Fractures are much more eaſily cur d, 
than thoſe accompanied with external Wounds, a Luxation 
violent Contuſion, Hemorrhage, or Caries. 2. Some Ars 
cur'd with more Speed and Readineſs, others more ſlowly and 
Pug de according to the Difference of the fractur'd ; 
for the ſmall Bones, as the Clavicles and Ribs, will agglutinate 
within twenty Days; the Radius, within thirty; = Tibia 
and Humerus require forty or fifty; the Thigh-bone is ſcarce 
to be cur'd under fifty, or, perhaps, ſeventy Days. Though, 
3. We muſt obſerve, that Fractures unite ſooner, and more 
caſily, in healthy young Men, than in the old, and thoſe 
of an ill Habit of Body. 

When the fractur'd Bone is remov'd but a little from its 
proper Place, it is much more eaſily reduc'd, than after a greag 
Separation. Tranſverſe Fracture, likewiſe, are ſooner cur'd, 
than oblique. And thoſe near the Articulations are more dan- 
gerous than thoſe in the Middle; for, in the former, not only 
the Joints are often affected in ſuch a manner, that they be- 
come rigid ; but the 2 and Tendons too, are gene- 
rally bruis'd ; which often produces violent Pains, Inflamma- 
tions, Convulſions, and even Death. 

If two Bones are broken in the ſame Limb, the Cure is 
render'd abundantly more difficult. If, alſo, one is broken 
into ſeveral Pieces, it is next to impoſſible to prevent a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus ; at leaſt, you muſt expect your Cure to 

roceed very flowly, and the Limb to be unequal: A judicious 
urgeon, therefore, would diſcover this to the Patient, or ſome 
of his Family, in due Time. | | ou 

When a Fracture is immediately reduced, the Reunion 
will be more ſpeedy and commodious : When, therefore, you 
83 ſome time after the Accident, do not promiſe too 

a Cure. 
hen a Fracture happens near the more noble Parts, it is 
always dangerous, and often fatal; as of the Cranium, from 
the Vicinity of the Brain; the Vertebræ, from the ſpinal 
Marrow ; the Ribs, Sternum, Os Ileum, and Pubes, from 
the ſubjacent Viſcera in the Breaft and Abdomen : Nor is it 
leſs hazardous, if any of the greater Veins. or Arteries are 
near, more particularly when the Points wound them ; for 
hence, as moſt uſually the Caſe is in the Humerus and Femur 
14 are produce d. | za 
ragments are ſo far ſeparated, that burſt thro” 
the Fleſh and Skin, the interjacent Mufcles, Neve, Vas, and 
Arteries, 


fulneſs. 
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'Arteries, will prevent the replacing them ; and man 
Keen nets Ol tgide this Gato; Ine deſk 6 watbita 
the Member, eſpecially the Humerus, Leg, and Thigh, or, 
arm 6 corrupt it to ſuch a Degree as to render Amputation 
neceſſary. | 


The moſt convenient Seaſon for the Cure of Fractures, as 
well as other Diſeaſes, is the moſt ſerene and temperate ; that 
is, neither too hot, nor too cold. Your Cure is completed 
ſooner, too, in young Men than old ; but in pregnant Wo- 
men the Cure generally ſucceeds very ill, till they are de- 
liver'd. | 

Inflammations, Suppurations, or Fiſtuke, are ly the 
Conſequence of a Bone being broken into ſeveral Fragments, 


5 
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which will not admit of a Cure, till the Pieces are extracted: 


But Fractures proceeding from an internal Cauſe, which are 
often attended with a Caries, are more s than thoſe 
from an external, and often incurable, unleſs the Cauſe, whe- 
ther ſcorbutic, venereal, or hydropic, be firſt removed, and 
the Patient's Habit of Body entirely mended. 

When any large Fragment of the Bone is carry'd away by 
a large Iron or Leaden Bullet, it is better to cut off the lower 
Part of the ſhatter'd Limb, as the divided Bones can never 
unite, than by a tedious and fruitleſs Proceſs to weaken the 
Patient, and hazard his Life: But if a ſmall Piece only be 
ſeparated, the Fragments may, indeed, unite, but the Limb 
will be ſhorter ; and, if this happens in the Leg, the Patient 
muſt be lame. 

If any Blood gets from the Fiſſures into the interior Sinus 
of the Bone, very great Danger of a Caries, or a Spina Ven- 
toſa, incurable Fiſtulæ, Conſumption, and Sphacelus, enſue ; 
fo that the Limb muſt be amputated, or the Patient die: And, 
indeed, in all other Fractures, whenever the Blood corrupts 
the Marrow, the Conſequence is the ſame. | 

FraQtures in the Legs are worſe, and more inconvenient, 
than in the Arms, as they are leſs capable of being conceal'd, 
eſpecially in Men; and they are not only accompanied with 
Lameneſs, but even a Deformity, and therefore require the 
utmoſt Care in the Management of them. 


Tre Curg or FRACTURES. 


In curing of Fractures, the principal Concern ſhould be the 
Agglutination of the Bone: Take care, therefore, 1. That it 
is reduced to its proper Situation; and this is done by Exten- 
ſion and Repoſition. 2. After Reduction, apply a proper 
Bandage, and preſcribe Reſt to your Patient. 3. Prevent, or 
remedy, the Inconvniences that may enſue ; and the Surgeon 
will be qualify'd for this, if he knows, firſt, how the Bones are 
fituated, whether there are one or more in the Limb; whe- 
ther they are large or ſmall, robuſt or ſpongy even or un- 
even; and, whether, one, or more, be fractur'd. 2. What 
Muſcles are near, with their Poſition and Office. 3. Whe- 
ther any of the larger Nerves, Veins, or Arteries, are near. 
For à thorough Knowledge of theſe I hings conduces very 
much to a ſucceſsful Cure, ; 

When the fractur'd Bones continng, on their, natural Poſi- 
tion, a pr Bandage will promote the Agglutination of the 
F mob anne Repoſition or — tp though, as 
often as they recede from each other, ſome Degree of Exten- 
ſion is abſolutely neceſſary, which muſt always be proportion d 
to the Diſtortion of the Fragments; for the wider the Sepa- 
ration, and the ſhorter the Limb, from a Contraction of the 
- Muſcles, the greater Extenſion is required. But this Opera- 
tion muſt be performed tenderly, leſt too great Violence ſhould 
injure the Patient. | 

In extending a fractured Limb, care is to be taken, 1. That 
the Patient is kept ſteady, to prevent his giving Way to the 
Extenſion. The Poſture muſt be accommodated to the Cir- 
cumſtances; for ſometimes fitting in a Chair, or on the Floor, 
ſometimes lying on a Bed or Table, is more commodious. 
2. The broken Limb, both above and below the Fracture, 
- muſt be held by an Aſſiſtant. 3. The Aſſiſtant, who holds 
the lower Part, muſt extend it with Strength ſufficient to re- 
place the Fragments. But, if the Hands alone are not ſuffi- 
cient, uſe a Rope or Napkin; and, if one Man is not 
enough, employ two or three. Obſerve always to proceed 
with Tenderneſs, that you may not rack the Patient with un- 
neceſſary Lortures. ä 
be Antients, as often as the Hands, Ropes, and Nap- 
Eins, failed them, which was not very often, invented ſeveral 
. Machines for the Reduction of F ; as the Pullies with 
Ropes, the Scamnum Hippecratis, and others repreſented by 
Oribaſius, Part, Andreas a Cruce, Scultetus, other Au- 
thors. But the Moderns have rejected them, as their Action 
is uncqual, and Application inconvenient ; nor can they be 
always at hand in a Battle, and other proper Places, where 
wanted. Beſides, it is certain, that the Hands, Ropes, and 
Napkins, will anſwer every End propoſed. 

I bere remains one, very important Obſervation relative to 
the Extenſion of fractur d Bones; which is, that if the Sur- 
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geon is called in, aſter Tumors, or violent Inflammations, come 
on, he ought to defer the Extenſion, till they are remov'd : 
For, under theſe Circumſtances, the Parts affected cannot be 


handled, compreſſed, or extended, without moſt acute Pains, 
Convulſions, and the of a Sphacelus : But if the 
Tumor or Inflammation are flight, we may ſafely 1 to 
Extenſion directly, in order to prevent their Increaſe. 
If the Inflanimation is fo violent, as to render Extenſion 
impracticable, the firſt Care muſt be to mitigate this Symptom ; 
the Rules laid down under the Article Cox rs A will 
anſwer this End, as Bleeding, Purging, drinking aqueous Flu- 
ids, internal Medicines which rel nflammation, and the 
22 Application of warm reſolvent Fomentations: By the 
Help of theſe, the Inflammation will gradually abate ; ſo that 
in twenty-four Hours the Extenſion of the Limb may be 
made z t » inſtead of the above-mention'd Fomentations, 
the following may be us'd with very good Effect: | 


Take of the Leaves of Scordium, two or three Handfuls ; 
Water, one Pint; Spirit of Wine, fix Ounces : Let 
them boi together for a Quarter of an Hour; and then 
add, of common Salt, an Ounce; of Nitre, half an 
Ounce. Let Linen Cloths, impregnated with this De- 
— be bound upon the fractur d Part, and frequently 
renew d. 


When the Inflammation is ſo violent, that you cannot the 
next Day reduce the Bone, continue theſe Medicines, till the 
Diſorder is entirely remov'd. 

Sometimes the Splinters, which irritate the neighbouring 
Parts, prevent the Repoſition of the Bone : If, therefore, 
theſe are looſe, they are to be taken out; if they adhere to 
the Perioſteum, cut them off ; for never will unite, and, 
conſequently, will prevent the Cure : But if they adhere firmly 
to the other Parts, and do not obſtruct the Reſtitution, firſt, 
reduce the Bone; and, after the Application of Band- 
ages, leave them, either till they are reſolv'd by Degpdration, 
and come away without great Pain to the Patient ; or, till 
they unite with the Bone; after which, you muſt never 
attempt to extract them, but rather reſtore them, as near as 
poſſible, to their former Poſition, by which means they often 
agglutinate ; but, if this does not happen, they muſt be ex- 
tracted in the beſt Manner you can, 

When the Fragments or Splinters are ſo prominent as to 
hinder the Repoſition of the Bones, you muſt conſider whe- 
ther they can be reunited or not: And this will appear to be 

cticable, if = are not too widely ſeparated from the great 

e, and much Fleſh is not interpos'd between : But, when 
can neither be reſtor'd nor agglutinated, they muſt be 
remov d by a ſharp ſtrong Forceps (fee Tab. XXIX. Fig. 72 ; 
or, when they are firm and thick, by a fine Saw, (ſee Tab. 
XXVIII. Fig. o.) fo far as is requiſite. When this is done, 
proceed to the Extenſion and Reftitution of the Bone ; for, 
till then, the Bones can ſeldom be replac'd or united. 

If the Splinters lie concealed under the Skin, fo that they 
cannot be reached with the Hands, firſt try to reduce them : 
If that cannot be done, make an Inciſion in the Skin, and 
extract them. 

The beſt Method of Extenſion has been already ſpecify d. 
The Surgeon is to take hold of the Part, which is extended 
by two Aſſiſtants, and to preſs it ſometimes outwards, ſome- 
times inwards, ſometimes upwards, ſometimes downwards ; 
_ to put it 2 9 — — Cn according as the Circum- 

nces of the Caſe ire, till ev linter appears to be 
reſtored to its naturk} Politica, 7 

You may judge whether the Fragments are reduc'd, from 
an Abſence or Remiſſion of Pain, and from the Limb reco- 
vering its former Shape'and h : If theſe Appearances fail, 
you may ſafely conje&tute the Reduction not to be complete; 
and then you muſt continue the Extenſion, till the Bone is 
entirely reſtore. n | 

After a Reduction of the Fragments, keeping them in their 
r alone will promote the Reunion. | 

Methods for procur ing a Reunion are principally theſe : 
1. To apply a proper Bandage: 2. To place the Limb in a 
convenient Poſition, © To the firſt belong Rollers, Com- 
preſſes, and Splints of Paſteboard or Wood; and, ſometimes, 
of Copper, Braſs, Tin, Iron, or Lead (ſee Tab. XXIX. 
Fig. 7.); but I ſhould recommend principally thoſe of Wood 
or Paſteboard. The Method of Dreſſing is, firſt, to apply a 

e round the fractur d Limb; upon this lay es 
and Splints ; then faſten them firmly with Fillets, or by Tying. 
In ſome Caſes, Boxes of Paſteboard, Wood, or Metal, (ſee 
Tab. XXX. Fig. .) and other 1 are requiſite 


(ſeg Art. Fasc1a.). And ſome of theſe are proper for ſim- 

Fractures, others for compound ; but they all tend to 
this, that the reduced Bone may be ſecured” in its Situation, 
and unite the better :- It, therefore, is no Wonder, that the 
Bandage, ſhall render the Cure 


Soma 


Want of Reſt, or of a proper 
unſucceſsful, 


Leet the Maderge r before the Bandage 3 
but others, with good Reaſon, reject this Praftice, not only 
as unnec „ but often hurtful: For, beſides that Plaiſters 
are ineffeftual without Band and that Bandages will retain 
the Fracture without them, is this additional Inconve- 

ience, that they obſtruct the Pores of the Skin, and occaſion 
RODE Inflammations, and violent Itchings : to ſpeak 
my own Opinion freely, I am convinced from that 
moſt Fraftures may be cured without Plaifters : However, if 
any one will apply them, let them take care, that they be 
not too long, nor the whole Limb furrounded with them, but 
a Part about a Finger or Thumb's-breadth left bare, leſt, if 
a Tumor ariſes, they ſhould prevent the Circulation of the 
Blood, and produce a ene or Sphacelus. 

Since we have already treated of at large, we ſhall 
here only give a btief Explanation of the Apparatus; and, ſince 
the principal Hopes of completing a Cure ſeem to depend on 
them, we muſt be very careful, that they be not only of a pro- 
per and Breadth, but likewiſe adapted to the Shape of 
the fractured Limb. In ſunple Fraftures, we apply two ſingle- 
headed Rollers, in ſuch a manner, that each begins upon the 
Part affected, the one after two or three Rounds aſcending, 
the other deſcending in a contrary Direction, and then aſcend- 


ing again. 
e muſt here obſerve, that Bandages, the more tightly 
they are bound, retain the Fragments the more firmly ; but 
ſince, when too ſtraitly obſtructing the Circulation of the 
Blood, they occaſion Tumors, Inſlammations, and a Gangrene, 
and, on the contrary, if too lax, will come off, and quit 
the diſunited Parts, a juſt Medium is carefully to be obſerv'd. 
The State of the Bandage may be thus diſcover'd : When the 
Extremity of the Member, ſome time after the Application of 
the ge, ſwells a little, it is right; for, if it ſwells too 
much, it is plain your Bandage is too tight; if not at all, it is 
too lax. In one Caſe, therefore, it muſt be render'd ſtraiter, 
in the other it mult be relax'd. ; 
The Compreſſes and Splints ought to be ſuitable to the Size 
of the fractured Limb; and if that is unequal, as in the Legs, 
the Compreſſes ſhould be folded, (ſee Tab. XXX. Fig. 13.) fo 
as to fill up the lefſer Part ; for then the Splints may be more 
commodiouſly and firmly apply'd. "The Splints muſt always be 
ty'd with three Strings, beginning with that in the Middle. 
If the Arm is fraftur'd, after a proper Deligation, ſuſpend 
it in a Sling about the Neck; if the Leg, place it either in a 
Straw-bed, (Tab. XXX. Fig. 5.) or a Box, (Tab. XXX. Fig. .) 
with a Pillow and a ſmooth Board under it, extending from the 
Bottom of the Foot to the Thigh, for the more commodious 
Situation, as a more plainly from what we have already 
ſaid under the Article Fascia. And theſe Machines muſt be 
faſten'd with three or four Strings about the Leg, to keep it 
fix'd, Some uſe a Pillow for this Purpoſe, which they bind 
firmly under the Limb after the Bandage. Others uſe wooden 
Boxes, which Solingen and Scultetus have both deſcribed, But 
the moſt judicious of our modern Surgeons, prefer the Straw- 
bed, as it is not only convenient for retaining the fractur'd 
Bone, but alſo more eaſily made. To this * often add a 
ſort of a Sole made of Wood or Paſteboard, (Tab. XXX. Fig. 6.) 
which retains both the Foot and Leg ; and, to prevent its be- 
ing troubleſome to the Foot, they cover it well with a ſoft 
Compreſs, ( Fig. 7.) and faſten it to the Straw-caſe with the 


Strings (a 4a, Fig. 6.) Then they ſew a Piece of Linen, in 
the Shape of a Ring, furniſh'd with Strings, (5 5, Fig. 8.) to 
the lower Part of the Compreſs, to ſuſpend the Heel, leſt, by 


lying on it too long, as it frequently happens, Inflammations, 
ains, and, perhaps, more dangerous Symptoms, ſhould be ex- 
cited, Over the L form an Arch, either with a Hoop of a 
Tub, a Drum, or 2 Buſhel (ſee Tab. XXX. Fig. 10.) : For this 
not only prevents the Bed-clothes from bei ve, but 
makes it more eaſy to cover the Part with warm Napkins, or 
any other Linen Cloths, 
e Patient ſhould lie on his Back, with his Head and broken 
Leg ſomewhat elevated, to prevent ſliding down; and a Rope 
ſhould be fix'd either to the Teſter of the Bed, or a Beam, that 
may raiſe himſelf atPleaſure. If he is of a plethoric Habit of Body, 
open a Vein, leſt ill Canfequences ſhould enſue. It is the Duty 
of a Su at ficſt, to be frequent in his Viſits, and examine 
the accurately, whether it be tight, and in its pro- 


Place ; for, if it 1 he muſt immediately replace 


* if too ſtrict, relax it; and, if too looſe, ſtraiten it. As for 
under the Article Vu xus, are ap- 


Diet, the Rules laid down, 

plicable to Fractures. 
The firſt D 

thb Nature of the 


diatel 


often hap 
renewed : In the ſecond and third proceed as 
you did in 


amiſs, if there is 
ſomewhat more firm at the 


id 
no Tumor, to make the Bandage 
3 | E 
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third Drefing, which will prevent the Growth of a deformed | 
Callus, and promote the Conſolidation of the Fracture. 
If any of hy ang mentioned above denote a Fiflure, 
Wurtzen direfts the Application of his Plaiſter, with Compreſſes 
oper for Fractures, and keeping the Patient quiet for ſeveral 
ys, by which means the Tumor will abate. When 
Swelling is and ſoft, he directs Incifion ; after which t 
corrupted Fluid mult be ſqueezed out, and a Tent, dipt in his 
ellow Oiatment, — into the Wound, apply ing afterwards a 
proper for Fractures with a Wound. On 
the contrary, Unguents, Cataplaſms, Fomentations and Baths, 
according to him, are ſo far from removing this Diſorder, that 
they increaſe it. For the collected putrid Matter, by gra- 
dually corroding the ſubjected Parts, and principally the Bones, 
cauſes a Caries, and other bad Symptoms. tho” theſe are 
222 attributed to the Gout, and Deflu of Humours, 
informs us, that they frequently proceed from ſuch Fiſlures. 
8 is 3 ion, that recent Fiſſures may be cur'd by 
ages only. 


* 
Wurtzen's Plaiſter is thus prepar d: 


Take of pure white Reſin, two Pounds; of common Tur- 

ntine, half a Pound: Whilſt theſe are melting over the 

ire, throw in four Qunces of the powder'd Root of Ul- 

maria (Meadow-ſweet) ; and ſtir them together, till all 

cools. When this is to be ſpread, upen Linen Cloth, or 

Leather, it muſt firſt be put into hot Water. Vurtxen 
attributes great Virtues to this Plaiſter. 


If a Fracture is complicated with a Wound, after Reduction, 
it muſt be treated almoſt in the ſame manner as other Wounds. 
Firſt, cleanſe it with warm Wine, Spirit of Wine, or Salt- 
water; then fill it with dry Lint, to ſtop the Hemorrhage : 
Thirdly, anoint it with ſome digeſtive Ointment. And Ys 
with a vulnerary Balſam, till it is entirely healed. But ſince 
the Bandage muſt be looſen'd daily for the fake of cleanſing the 
Wound, and the Limb muſt by no means be moved, it cer- 
tainly ought to be very ſhort, particularly if the Fracture is in 
the Thigh or Leg; for as you cannot carry the Roller round 
the Part affected without lifting up the Leg, it almoſt neceſſa- 
rily follows, that the Bone, after a Reunion, will be diſturbed, 
and conſequently not agglutinate neatly. Therefore the beſt 
Surgeons have rejected the _ 3 and ſubſtituted in 
their room that of eighteen Heads (ſee Tab. XXX. Fig. 4.) 3 
as it is ſufficient to keep the Limb quiet, and ſuſtain it Yo 
But when the Wound is healed, and the Fracture not agglu- 
tinated, it is convenient to leave off the eighteen-headed Band- 
age, and apply the narrow, long, ſimple Roller, till the Cure 
9 But this will appear more plainly by the Article 

ASCIA. 

If an Ulcer accompanies a Fracture, eſpecially in the Leg or 
Thigh, as this muſt be opened every Day, like Wound, after 
Reduction, apply the eighteen-headed „ till the Ulcer 
is healed ; then, laying aſide, uſe the narrow, long, ſimple 
Roller, till the Bone is conſolidated, as we directed for a 
Fracture with a Wound. 

Sometimes a Fracture happens in a Part of the. Bone, where 
there have been an Ulcer and Caries for ſome time. The Cure 
then is difficult, if not impoſſible, and very few Writers have 
propos'd any proper Method in this Caſe. Petit, indeed, men- 
tions an Inſtance, where a fractur' d Leg was attended with a 
Carics ; but this, ſince he ſpeaks of no other, is very far from 
being a ſufficient Guide. However, it may be of ſome Ser- 
vice, till we can find a better. There was a young Man, 
ſays he, about the Age of Twenty, who having been a lo 
time troubled with an Ulcer and Caries about the Tibia, broke 
the Bone in that very Part, and the Fibula remain'd entice. 
Here he found Extenſion unneceſſary, but, firſt removing all 
the vitiated Fleſh near the Fracture, he reduc'd it with his 
Fingers, and filled the Ulcer with dry Lint, applying Com- 

es, and the cighteen-headed Bandage, as to a Fracture with 
a Wound; then 3 the Limb in a Straw-caſe. Some 
after, when the Fever abated, he cauterized the Extremity of 
the Bone, where the Caries was; and then took off the carious 
Parts with an exfoliating Trepan : He then apply'd Lint moi- 
ſtened with Tincture of Alves, to the bare Bone, having firſt 
uſed a * Ointment to the Fleſh, and afterwards the Un- 
guentum Fuſcum, to check the luxuriant Fleſh, which is very 

udicial. This he continued for fifty Days, till the corrupt- 
ed Parts of the Bone exfoliated. y, he produc'd a new 
Fleſh by the vulnerary Balfam ; and then agglutinated the Ul- 
cer, and Bone, after the uſual Method. 

But the Caſe of a fractur'd Thigh with an Ulcer and Caries, 
which Petit has made no mention of, is much more difficult. 
T knew a Student, about the Age of Twenty, who, for ſe- 
veral Years, had an Ulcer with a Carjes, in the middle and 


internal Part of his Thigh, where the crural Artery deſcends. 
The Caries, from the Thickneſs of the Fleſh in this Part, 
was ioviſible ; neither could the Uker be eng d with a 
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Knife, or the Bone cauteriz'd, on account of the Vicinity of 


the great Artery ; ſo that all the Medicines, which were ap- 
plied, prov'd ineffectual. At length, in Walking, without any 
external Violence, his Thigh was broken in this very Part. 
Here, again, we could neither enlarge the Wound, nor caute- 
rize the Bone, for the Reaſons above-mention'd.. And though 
the Bone was reduc'd, and a proper Bandage applied, yet it 
would never heal, and the Patient led a miſerable Liſe. It is, 
therefore; the Duty of every one to conſider, how ſuch a 
Fracture in the Thigh, Arm, and other Parts, where the Bone 
does not appear, nor can be ſafely laid open, ſhould be treated, 
which would be ſomewhat difficult to diſcover, 
A Surgeon, after having reduc'd the Fracture, and given 
Directions for keeping it at Reſt, has done his oy ; 
0 Nature herſelf, by inducing a Callus, performs the Agglu 
tination. From the little Arteries, and bony Fibres, of the fra- 
Qur'd Parts there: ſweats out a certain Gelly, or liquid viſcous 
Matter, which adheres to the Chinks like Glue. This, being 


firſt converted to a Cartilage, then to a harder cartilagineous, 


and, at laſt; to a bony Subſtance, unites the Fragments ſo firmly, 
that any other Part may be broken ſooner than this ; as is 
ſervable in Planks join'd with Glue. 

But as in Wounds the new Fleſh, fo in Fractures the Cal- 
lus, is ſometimes too Juxuriant, rendering the Limb uneven and 
deform'd. When this happens, and cannot be prevented, the 
Surgeon ſhould acquaint his Patient with it, leſt the _—_— 

tion be imputed to him. Nor can this Excreſcence of the 

allus be always prevented, or, when it is come to a Pitch, 

be cut off, like luxuriant Fleſh, for many and good Reaſons : 
It is therefore incurable, 

But too great a Luxuriance of the Callus may, in ſome 
meaſure, be prevented, by binding the Part pretty tight, and 
bathing it with rectiſied Spirit of Wine; for this will not only 
ſuppreſs, but harden, the viſcid Matter. I would recommend 
this particularly in the Arms of Women, and the Legs of 
Men, as they are the moſt conſpicuous Parts of the « 
But, if the Callus is already indurated, ſcarce any Remedy 
can be found, either to remove or ſuppreſs it ; though ſome 
ſay it may be ſucceſsfully check'd by the Application of the 
Enplaſtrum de Ranis cum Mercurio, binding a Leaden Plate 
over it. This Callus grows ſooner or later, according to the 
different Size of the fraftur'd Bone, the Habit of the Body, 
Temperament of the Air, and the Age of the Patient. When 
it is obſerv'd to be too flow in its Progreſs, ſome promote it by 
giving frequently half a Dram of Oſteocolla to the Patient. 

The beſt Method to prevent an Itching is the Removal of all 
fat and oily Applications, and even-Plaiſters ; for they are of 
ſuch a Nature as to obſtruct the Pores of the Body entirely. 
Tf this does not anſwer the End, it will be proper to bathe 
Part, with warm Wine, Spirit of Wine, or Oxycrate, and to 
make the Bandage with clean ſoft Linen. If there are any 
Bliſters, they may be cut with the Sciſſars. | 

Inflammations may be treated in the Manner directed under 
the Articles InFLaMMATIo, ConTusto, and VuLinus. 
But, for Pains and Convulſions, obſerve what is ſaid under the 
Article Vulxus; but particular Care muſt be taken, that 
the Fragments be replac'd ; and, if any are looſe, let them be 
extracted, and the Limb put in the moſt commodious Poſture : 
Though the beſt Method is to open a Vein, and apply reſolvent 
Cataplaſms, and Fomentations ; not neglecting, in the mean 
time, internal Medicines, and a proper Diet ; for, without theſe, 
violent Inflammations, a Sphacelus, and Death, will often 
enſue. ö | 
But if the Inflammation is ſo violent, that you apprehend a 
Mortification; firſt, let Blood; then apply an eighteen-headed 
inſtead of the long ſimple Bandage, with digeſting Fomenta- 
tions, either of Lime-water with camphorated Spirit of Wine, 
and Eſſence of Aloes and Myrrh ; or of Spirit of Wine com- 
phorated, and Sal Ammoniac ; or the Medicines already. pre- 
ſcrib'd above for the Mitigation of Inflammations. But, if 
the Mortification already appears, you muſt make frequent Sca- 
Tifications and Inciſions, to let out the ſtagnating Humours, 
not forgetting the Fomentations juſt recommended; and, when 
the Gangrene has gain'd ſuch a Head, that Fomentations will 
avail nothing, and the Sphacelus approaches, the Limb muſt be 
amputated, to prevent the Corruption from i ing. 

If an Hemorrhage attends a Frafture, you muſt ſearch dili- 
gently for the ruptur'd Vein or Artery,:and check the Profuſion 
of Elood, either by Preſſure, or a-proper Application of Lint, 
Compreſſes, and ages; or by a proper Ligature of the af- 
feed Veſlel ; or, laſtly, by the Cautery. After this, reduce 
the Bone, remoye all the extraneous Bodies which can readily 
be come at, and then apply the Ba 
Ha Fracture is ied with a Palſy, or Waſting of 
the Limb, there is but little room for Hope. 
, in this Caſe, (1.) Te nub the Part affected with warm 
— often and diligently, 2 anoint it with ſtr 
Spirits, as the Spirit of Ants, Earth-worms, m, 


„ ot the Spiritus Matricalis of the Leyden Diſpenſa- 


Vor. II. 


ought not to be attempted. On t 


it is 


tory, Eſſence of Eu ium and Caſtor. » fornen i 
with warm F omentations, and Baths made of 1 
with tr ing, aromatic, and nervous Vegetables, or na- 


tural warm Baths, (4.) But the moſt Method is 
put the paralytic, rigid, ot tabid Limb into © Bellics of Ani= 
mals. freſh-kill'd, as Oxen, Calves, Swine, or Dogs, as this 
will promote an Afflux of the Blood and Animal Spirits to the 
injur'd Part, and recover it ; particularly if it is aſſiſted by in- 
ternal, nervous, and corroborating Medicines. | 
As oſten as aJoint grows rigid, and the corrupted Matter there- 
in is ſuppos'd to be barden'd ; this the Greeks call Anchylofes : 
If it proceeds from an Infuſion and Concretion of the Juice 
of the fractur d Bones into the Joint, the Cure will be difficult 
but if it ariſes from too long Reſt, or the Inſpiſſation of the 
Humour which ſhould lubricate the Joints, it is to uſe 
1 warm Fomentations, and rub the rigid Parts with 
Oils, and Fat of Animals, and emollient Unguents ; and to 
move it in different Directions, with the Hands, till the na« 
9 — of moving be reſtor d. ; 1 
a Luxation accompanies a Fracture ;: firſt, reduce 

then the Fracture 3 and apply to both a proper r 
ſome Caſes, for Example, where the Fracture is near the Head 
of the Bone, ſo that the diſlocated Part can neither be taken 
bold of, nor ſufficiently extended, it is better to reduce the 
Fragments, bind them up properly, and agglutinate them, be- 
fore you meddle with the Diſlocation ; t ugh you muſt not 
omit to preſerve the luxated Bone from Tumors, and Inflam- 
mation, by applying Spirie of Wine, or Spirit of Wine com- 
phorated, or warm Vinegar. But I cannot forbear confeſſing, 
that this Method is not always effectual 3 for, ſometimes, the 
luxated Parts cannot be reduc'd by any means whatever, after- 
wards. Mean time, as we have no better Way, this muſt not 
be rejected, eſpecially ſince there are many Inſtances in Au- 
thors, where the Luxation has been reduc'd ſome Months, and 
wy 2 Vear after. | ; 

a fractur d Limb, either through the Negligence of the 
Surgeon, or the Imprudence or 1 of the Pacient, after 
Conſolidation, is deform'd, there is no other Method of re- 
ſoring it to its priſtine Beauty, but employing ſtrong Men to 
extend, divide, and break it again ; though a repeated Cure 
of ſuch a Fracture requires the utmoſt Circumſpection. When, 
therefore, the Deformity and Pain are inconſiderable, and the 
Callus harden'd, or the Patient old and infirm, it is not only 
troubleſome, but ſometimes dangerous; and, confi uently, 

; contrary, when the Cal- 
lus is tender, and the Patient young and robuſt, you may 
ſafely uſe theſe means for refleting the Member to its former 
Mean time it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, before this 
8 — | 1 _ — Baths, Fomentations, 

intments, Plai r ſeveral 
wake fas wang uy rut 
tuinger affirms, that a Callus may be reſolv'd by the A 
plication of the Enplaſtrum de Ranis cum rr all, and thas 
ins 3 * prove it cas not been form'd above fix. 
nths, t Heiſter doubts of this, and leaves it to E 
rience to be reef) a * 127 
Having treated above of Fractures in general, and of Fra- 
ctures of the Head 7 r 2 Jurys Caror, 
we now proceed to Fractures o ts, not ſpeci 
under other Atricles, RAE 17 . 


FrAcTuREs OF THE Nos. 


Boch the Bone and Cartilages. of the Noſe are liable to a 
Fracture, from a Fall or ny This happens in the Middle, 
or on the Side, and is 'diſcoverable by the Sight or Touch; 
for, when either of the Bones in the Front are broken, the Noſe 
will become flat, and the Patient breathes with Diſiculty. If 
Fl Bone on either Side is fractur'd, the Part is hollow. When 
this Accident happens to the Cartilage, the Noſe inclines to 
one Side. This is ſometimes a 1 Fracture, but more fre- 
quently attended with an external Wound ; and, when the In- 
jury is very conſiderable, the Cure can never be complete, but 
there will remain ſome Deformity in the Noſtrils; and, from 
the Vicinity of the Brain, which is oſten affected at the ſame 
time, it is very dangerous: Beſides, Ozæna, Caries, or Poly- 
pub vently ſucceed, which greatly impede the Smell, — 7 

iration. s — q 
MWben the Bone of the Noſe is to be reduc'd, place 
the Patient oppoſite to the Light, either reclining on a 
Bed, or an Afiiſtant holding his Head back, wh | 
elevate. the depreſfs'd Parts. with a Probe, Spatula, or Quill ; 
and externally apply the Thumb and fore Finger of the other 
Hand. If the Faure is on both Sides, proceed in the ſame 


Method with the other; and, to prevent their collapſing, fill 
each Noſtril with a Doſſil of Lint, laying on a Plaſter, 
2 


1 


d ſuch Dreſſings as are directed for recent Wounds, 
Fuse. muſt i 
but 
ik 


by forced into 2 natural Situation 
if a Splinter is remov'd from the 
reunite, extract it with th 


ingers ; 
not 


Forceps, 
L | 


- If this Fracture is attended with an external Wound after 
Reduction, firſt dreſs it with dry Lint, covering it with a vul- 
nerary Plaiſter ; afterwards apply balſamic Medicines, as di- 
ive Unguents, Eſſence of Aloes, Myrrh, Amber, Maſtich. 

at oily Medicines muſt be avoided in this, and all other 
Fraftures, as very improper ; but, if there is no external 
Wound, the Plaiſter only will be ſufficient to ſecure the Bone ; 
and, unleſs an Abſceſs or Caries follow, the Agglutination is 
completed in fourteen Days. However, as a ſingle or double 
rt of ſtrong Paſteboard, cover'd with Splints, and adapted 

to the Noſe, (ſee Tab, XXIX. Fig. 8.) ſometimes ſeems ne- 
ceſlary, it may be applied to the Side, and faſten'd, but not too 
tightly, with the four-headed Bandage (ſee Fascia). Be- 
fore the Application of the Plaiſter or 2 ſome introduce 
a little Silver or Leaden Tube, or a Quill, into the affected 
Noſtril, in order to preſerve Reſpiration (ſee Tab, XXIII. 
Letters Pand Q); and, to ſecure theſe, as well as the Bone, 
uſe the four-headed Bandage, or a peculiar String faſten'd 

to the Bandage: Though many Moderns reje& this whole 
Apparatus, except the Solines, Bandage, and Plaiſter, as un- 
neceſſary, and even prejudicial, rather than ſerviceable, eſpe- 
cially fince the Patient can ſeldom bear theſe Tubes, or even 
the Tents themſelves, as they irritate the Part, and hinder 
Reſpiration : Beſides, theſe Bones, once reduc'd, do not eaſily 


ſeparate again, as is generally imagin'd, 
FRACTURES OF THE JAw. 


The lower Jaw is leſs ſubjet to Fractures than any other 
Bone ; but, when it does happen, either on one or both Sides, 
the Fragments are not far ſeparated from each other ; for the 
Muſcles are ſo ſituated, that they cannot ſeparate the Bone 
far : But, however, the more violently it is injur'd by a Blew 
or Fall, the more are the Fragments bruis'd, and remoy'd from 
their proper Situation. | 

As for the Diſcovery of a Fracture in the Jaw-bone, it is 
made by the Sight, but, principally, by the Touch ; for the 
laſt will dembnſtrate, evidently, what is divided in the Jaw, 
and whether the Teeth are remov'd from their natural Poſition. 
Beſides, the violent Pains and Convulſions are infallible Signs 
of a fraftur'd Jaw ; though, if the Pieces are not entirely 
ſeparated, it is not ſo eaſily diſcover'd. 

The Method of reducing the fractur'd Bones of the lower 
1. is to place the Patient in a convenient Seat oppoſite to the 

ight, and let his Head be held back firmly by an Aſſiſtant: 
Then the Surgeon muſt introduce his Finger or Thumb of one 

Hand into his Mouth, and apply the other Hand on the Out- 
ſide ; and with theſe bring the Fragments together, till they 
appear to be properly replac'd, which he may know from the 
accurate Situation of the Teeth. But, when any of the 
Teeth are looſen'd, or fore'd out, it will be proper, if the 
Caſe will permit, to faſten them with Gold or Silver Wire, or 
Thread, to the next Teeth. If the Jaw is broken on both 
Sides, you muſt proceed in the fame manner, with one after 
the other; and you will be the more ſucceſsful in this, the 
more you are acquainted with the Anatomy of this Part. 
ace. - the Fragments are not ſeparated, Repoſition is un- 
neceſlary. 

When you have reduc'd the Bone, firft apply a Plaiſter, 
then a Compreſs dipt in Spirit of Wine ; and, upon that, if 
only one Part is broken, lay another Compreſs, ſew'd to a 
Piece of Paſteboard, in the Form of a half Jaw, provided only 
one Side is fractur'd (ſee Tab. XXIX. Fig. .). Faſten them 
both, either with a Bandage of four Heads, perforated in the 
Middle, to receive the Chin, or with the Habena, defcrib'd 
under the Article Fasel A. When the Jaw-bone is fraftur'd on 
both Sides, then apply, in the ſame manner, one Compreſs, 
moiſten'd with Spirit of Wine; and another with Paſteboard, 
perforated in the Middle, (Tab. XXIX. Fig. 10.) and fitted to 
the Chin, ſo that the Perforation a may be applied to the Chin, 
and the Extremity 6 & to the Ears. Theſe Fractures, however, 
may be eaſily cur'd without Plaiſters or Compreſſes, by a proper 
Bandage, as they will not, without Violence, telapſe after 
Reduction. For your further Direction, in to the 
Bandage, conſult the Article FasciA. 

- Laſtly, to promote the Agglutination of a fractut'd Jaw- 
bone, it is proper to open a Vein, and recommend Reft to the 
Patient, and forbid him all manner of Diſcourſe and Mandu- 
cation, eſpecially at firſt. Preſcribe, therefore, before the Ag- 
glutination, 2 as Broth, Soop, and Eggs; order him 
to lie on his Back, and not upon his Face or Cheek ; for thus 

Cure will be completed in twenty or thirty Days; eſpe- 
cially if the internal Part, where the Fracture is, be anointed 
ſeveral times every Day with Honey of Roſe. | 

If the Fracture is attended with a' Wound, it muſt be open'd 
2 and Care taken of the Wound, till it is heal'd. 
Le Dram gives an Example of a Fracture of each Maxilla, in 
O.. Chirurg. 3. Tom. 1. and one of the lower Jaw, Ob/. . 
c or the 8 treating Fractures of the Clavicle, ſee 
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under him ſome hard Pillows, a 


FRA 
FRACTURES OF THE ScarurA. 5 


The Scapula is fraftur'd, either near the Acromion, that is, 
the Part where it is join'd to the Clavicle, or elſewhere. If the 
Acromion is broken, it may be eafily reduc'd with the Fin- 
gers, either elevating the Arm, to relax the Deltoide Muſcle, 
or preſſing the Os humeri directly upwards, laying hold of it 
near the ; but it will flip out again from a very flight 
Cauſe, fo that it does not agglutinate without great Difficulty z 
and this even by the Weight and Motion of the Arm, and the 
Contraction of the Deltoide Muſcle : The Conſequence of 


which is, that few Perſons, who have met with this Accident, 


can afterwards lift their Arm up freely, After the Reduc- 
tion, apply a Compreſs moiſten'd in Spirit of Wi 
faſten it with the Bandage commonly call'd Spica, put a 
under the Ala, and ſuſpend the Arm in a Sling about the 
Neck. But, if the Neck of the Scapula, which is below the 
Acromion, or the Acetabulum, be broken, which, from its 
deep Situation, cannot be well diſcover'd, and, indeed, but 
ſeldom happens, a Stiffneſs of the Joint, or Inability of Mo- 
tion, an Inflammation, a violent Abſceſs, or ſome other bad 
Symptoms, and even Death, generally enſue : An Inftance 
of which I ſaw in a Profeſſor at Helmfladt ; and it cannot 
be otherwiſe, by reaſon of the neighbouring Joint, the 
Tendons, Muſcles, Ligaments, Nerves, Veins, and great 
adjacent Arteries, as ſome of theſe muſt be affected by the 
Fracture. All other Fractures of the Scapula are leſs ha- 
Zardous. | | 
In order to reduce the Scapula, an Aſſiſtant ſhould extend 
the Arm forwards, whilſt the Surgeon, in the beſt manner he 
can, is employ'd in reſtoring it with his Hands, laying thereon 
Compreſſes, and Splints of thick Paſteboard; adapted to the 
Part, and dipt in Spirit of Wine, or Oxycrate, binding it 
afterwards with the Faſcia Stellata, or Quadriga. See FAscia. 


FRACTURES OF THE STERNUM. 


The Breaſt-bone, or Sternum, as well as others, may be 
depreſs d, or fractur'd, by external Injuries, as a Fall, or 
Blow. After this Accident, the Part is not only in Pain, and 
unequal, but the latent Veins and Arteries are very much 
injur'd, or entirely broken; from whence proceed Pains of 
the Breaſt, Difficulty of Breathing, violent Coughs, Spitting 
of Blood, or Extravaſations of B on the Precordia, or 


within the Mediaſtinum, with many other dangerous Sym- 


ptoms. 

Nor are theſe only, which we have already mention'd, 
Symptoms of a fractur d Sternum, but it is plainly indicated, 
when the Sternum is remarkably or unnaturally difproportion'd, 
or when it is moveable by the bare Touch of the Fingers, but 
particularly if a Noiſe is heard: Though the proper — 
of a depreſs'd Sternum is, that, beſides theſe Symptoms, there 
is a manifeſt Sinus, or Inequality, in the Part. 

The propereſt Method of reducing the Sternum is, to 
lay the Patient upon his Back, on a Bed or Table, putting 
t Loaf, a Drum, ſome 
cylindrical Body, a Tub, or ſome other large Subſtance, ſo as to 
depreſs or recline the Shoulders, and elevate or extend the Breaſſ - 
bone. Then the Surgeon muſt preſs, and with ſome Violence 
ſhake, each Side of the Breaſt; for that both extends the Ribs for- 
wards, and forces the depreſfs'd Parts of the Sternum into their 
natural Situation, But, as this Method may ſometimes fail, it 
is then proper to make a crucial Inciſion in the Skin, and 
elevate the depreſs d Part of the Sternum, with an Elevator 
(Terebra ) De into the Part; and, though this is 
the moſt painful Method, yet * and Petit both recommend 
it, as the readieſt and beſt. e have already, under the 
Article FAsciA, explain'd the propereſt way of retaining this 
Bone. But, if any Blood is collected within the Mediaſtinum, 

as it often happens, particularly when violent Pains under the 

ernum continue after Reſtitution) and cauſes a Suppuration 
internally, it will not be amiſs to trepan the inferior Part of 
the Sternum, as we do the Cranium; and, after purging the 
Breaſt of the corrupted Matter, to apply a vulnerary Balſam, 
as when any Effuſion of Blood is diſcover'd within the 
Breaſt, the only remaining Hope is plac'd in a Perforation of 
the Breaft, after the manner recommended under the Article 
EMPYEMA. As for the Dreffings, you muſt uſe Compreſſes 
dipt in warm Wine, or Spirit of Wine, with the Napkin and 


FrACcTURES OF THE Runs. 

Sometimes the Ribs are broken or fiſſured in ſuch a man- 
ner, that only the exterior or interior Part is affected, nor do 
they remove from their proper Place ; and then there are very 
few bad Symptoms, inſomuch that it is oſten not perceivable, 
ſo that they reunite ſpontaneouſly : But, when the whole Rib 
is fractut d, and the Fragments recede from their natural 

Situation, 


Situation, the Caſe is more dangerous; 
F. ts fret the Muſcles, and the internal Membrane of 
the Breaſt, call'd the Pleura: When theſe Bones frac- 
tured, they project either internally or externally, and almoſt 
in the ſame Manner as a broken Bow : In the latter Caſe the 
Symptoms are not —_—_— whereas, in the former, —_ 
cially if the Veins or Arteries are injur d, they are very 
zardous, and generally attended wich violent * * an 
tion, a Difhculty of Reſpiration, Cough,” Fever, 
Spitting of Blood, Suppuration, Hzmorrhage into the Cavity 
of the Thorax, or cellular Interſtice of the Mediaſtinum 
with many other dangerous Symptoms, particularly if the Vit 
cera, which are near, have received any Injury ; and, if theſe 
are. not timely relieved, violent Fevers, 4 and 
Ulcers of the Breaſt and Lungs, Empyemas, incurable Fiſtu- 
las, and Caries of the Bones, and even Death itſelf, will fre- 
quently enſue, Sometimes, indeed, it is only a le Frac- 
ture ; but, for the moſt part, it is accompanied wi 
ternal Wound ; or ſome acute Fragment irritates the 
Parts, and then there follows a great Profuſion of Blood, 
which is hardly to be ſtopped ; and, if this Blood infuſes itſelf 
into the Breaſt, it never can be extracted * an Aper- 
ture, or at leaſt a Dilatation of the Wound, if the Injury 
in the baſtard Ribs. If the Cartilage is divided from the 
ne, we denominate it a Fracture, and treat it as other 
Fractures. 
Wen the Parts of the fractur d Rib continue in their pro- 
per Situation, or when the Rib is not fractur'd quite through, 
and the natural Equality of the Part remains unalter d, or when 
the Pain is not violent, it is difficult to diſcover ſuch a Frac- 
ture; yet a ſlight Touch of the injur'd Part will give Pain; 
on this Account, however, it agglutinates more eaſily: But, 
when the fractur'd Parts are ſeparated from each other, you 
may not only perceive an Inequality by the Touch ; but the 
Noiſe of the Bones, if they are mov'd, will diſcover it to 
the Ear. When any acute Part touches the Viſcera, or — 
Fragment points inward, the Symptoms mention'd above wi 
enſue ; from the dangerous Appearance of which, we collect 
the Danger of the Fracture. A windy Tumor (which the 
Greeks term Emphyſema) very often proceeds from a Fracture 
of the Ribs; for the Wind inſinuates itſelf through a ſmall 
Wound between the Fleſh and Skin into the Subſtance of the 
cellular or adipoſe Membrane; and firſt inflates the Breaſt, then 
the Neck, Head, Belly, and other Parts, as Calves or Sheep 
are blown up by the Butchers. Of this Mr. Litere Hives a 
remarkable Inſtance in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
for 1213. and Mr. Mery gives another in the Mamoirs for the 
ſame Year, That of Mr. Mery is as follows: 

A poor Man, about ſixty Years of Age, on Monday about 
Three of the Clock in the Afternoon, had the Misfortune to 
be thrown down by a Coach, the W heels of which paſs'd over 
his Breaſt, and broke the fourth and fifth Ribs of his Left Side 
in the Middle. His calamitous Situation oblig'd him imme- 
diately to apply for Relief to the Hotel- dieu, where he was 
forthwith receiv'd as a Patient. 

Upon examining his Body, the Fracture of his Ribs was 
eaſily and palpably diſcover'd : Soon after there appear d in the 
ſame Place a conſiderable Tumor, occaſion'd by a Quantity 
of Air pent up, and confin'd in the veſicular Texture of the 
Membrane lying under the Skin, The Surgeon, to whoſe 
Care this Patient was committed, did not think” it adviſeable 
to apply Medicines to the Emphyſema, becauſe externally he 
could perceive neither Wound nor Contufion : Nor durft he 
venture to apply the Bandage commonly us d for Fractures of 
the Ribs, for Fear of injuring his Reſpiration; which was 
already conſiderably diſorder d. He contented himſelf with only 
Bleeding the Patient; and the Veneſection, by Order of the 
Phyſician of the Ward, was repeated on the ſubſequent Days: 
But, notwithſtanding theſe Meaſures, the Difficulty of Reſpi- 
ration, and the Emphyſema, gradually increas'd till the Evening 
of the Thurſday, which was the fourth Day of his Indiſpoſi- 


e tis Bady, 1 Punt that the 
Next Morning, upon examining hi , t 

Emphy ſema had diffus'd itſelf yy all its external Parts, ex- 
cept the Soles of his Feet, and Palms of his Hands, ſo that his 
Face, his Neck, his Breaft, his Abdomen, his Arms, and his 
Legs, were fill'd and diſtended with Air, which yielded under 
my Fingers, when 1 but gently preſs d the Skin, under which 

it was lodg'd. © ag 1 
Making an Incifion in the Skin, and other In ts, 


for theſe 


which cover'd the Fracture of the Ribs, I obſerv'd a very 
ſmall, and almoſt imper 


4. eros] 
e the 
the M which 


an ex- 
tender 


After the Diſc of theſe Phe it was no di 
cult Taſk to find out the articular Road the Air had Lu 
in forming this monſtrous Emphyſema ; for tis obvious, that a 
Part of the Air, which enter d thro the Arteria Trachea into 
the Lungs, during the Dilatation of the Breaſt, muſt, dur 
its Contraction carried back thro' the ſame „hi 
another Part of the Air, making its Eſcape from the Cellule 
of the » thro* the Opening of their torn Membr 
molt ob Nom, Ge (ani of the K, thro the 

interc uſc and infinuate i 
EE ef A HE — 
made by it was not equal to the Effort of the Air, which 


etrated it; for tis by no means that the 
Id have infinuated itfelf into this Membrane during 6 
Dilatation of the Breaſt, ſince, in dilating itſelf, it can onl 


convey into the Lungs a Quantity of Air to that 
Place it takes up by te | dhe for, e its 
Cavity within is enlarg'd in a direct ion to the Space 
it takes up externally ; for which Reaſon, the Air could 
inſinuate itſelf into the cellular Membrane, during the Dilatation 
of the Breaſt : It muſt, therefore, have penetrated this Mem- 
brane, during the Contraction of the Breaſt z and, as the Alt 
enter'd into it without cating any Pain to the Patient, who, 
alſo, perceiv'd no uneaſy Senſation in any Part of his Body, 
upon preſfing the Skin under which the Air was pent up, we 
have 7 Reaſon to conclude, that all the Cellule of the cellu- 
lar Membrane have a mutual Continuation with each other ; 
otherwiſe this poor Patient had been ſubjeted to the moſt 
intenſe and racking Pains, if the Texture of the cellular 
Membrane had been broken and lacerated by a forcible Inſi- 
bone te Ke, roo a 

n reducing the Ribs, you always obſerve i- 
cularly, whether the Splinters project Oral or — 45g : 
In the laſt Caſe, the Patient eu be placed on a high Chair 
or Table, and the ſeparated Bones gently reftored by the Fin- 
gers ; after which, apply Compreſſes dipt in Spirit of Wine, 
with a Splint of thick Paſteboard, which you muſt faſten with a 
circular Bandage, or the Napkin and Scapulary, In the former 
Caſe, while the Patient draws his Breath, the Surgeon ſhould 
preſs and move gently with his Hands, both the anterior and 
poſterior Extremity of the Ribs, till the depreſs'd Part recover 
its Situation. As to the » proceed as before, omitting 
only the Paſteboard, and binding the Napkin ſomewhat looſer ; 
but the Bandage muſt not be unloos'd, unleſs it is too lax, or 
ſome Symptom makes it requiſite ; and, in theſe Caſes, the 
Patient muſt be in an ere& Poſture whilſt it is done: Thus 
will your Cure be completed within three Weeks or a Month, 
During the whole Time, according to Celſus's Advice, the 
Patient muſt avoid Clamour, Talking, Paſſion, any violent 
Motion of the Body, Smoak, Duſt, and every Provocative to 
Coughing or Sternutation. If theſe Rules fail, it will not be 
amiſs to elevate the Ribs by means of a ſticking Plaiſter, as in 
a * of — Cranium. See Carur. 

f any acute Fragments, breaking through the Pleura, cauſe 

t Pains, difficult Reſpiration, Ce ne of Blood, 
nflammation, Fever, and other dangerous Symptoms, an In- 
cifion muſt be immediately made in hs Skin, and the Frag- 
ments which ſtick in the Fleſh, muſt be extracted with 
Fingers, Forceps, Hooks, or ſome other Inſtrument, the 
Omiffion of which will endanger the Patient's Life: Open, 
therefore, a Vein in the Arm, give Glyſters, temperating and 
anodyne Medicines, and preſcribe a thin Diet. is Inciſion 
is particular] necefſar „when neither a Plaiſter, nor the Con- 
cuſſion of Breaſt, before recommended, are ſufficient to 
reduce the Ribs. | 
When the Signs, mentioned under the Article Thorax, 
indicate that the V eins or Arteries under the Ribs are injur'd, 
and an internal Hæmorr excited, you muſt open the 
Breaſt, about the affected Part, and paſs in your Finger, arm'd 
with Lint or Linen, i with ſome proper 
till the Bleeding ceaſes. If Finger will not perform the 
Office, you muſt ſearch for the broken Veſſel, and cloſe it, 
either with a Ligature, or the actual Cautery. But, to 
omit nothing which may ce to the Wound, the 
Surgeon ought to keep it open with Lint, if it is in the lower 
Part of the Breaſt, as long as is neceflary ; if in the upper 
Part, or at the true Ribs, after Agglutination, a Perforation 
of _ 2 will be 1 22 
For ure of an ama, it is proper to en 
An Wand of the Shi i is ſmall, by Inciſion, and 
rub the Tumor gently at every Dreſſing, or preſs it towards 
the Wound, that the included Air may be gradually expel 
For the Treatment of Contuſions, if they are 


= 


with'a violent Cough or Suppuration, Phlebotomy and other 
ies muſt be uſed. | 
In Le Dran, Oh an Example of 


d by 


. 29. Vol. 1. there'is 
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FR A 
FrAcTUREs or THE VERTEBRE.. 


© "When any of the Vertebrz are fraQtur'd by a Fall, a Blow; or 
any other external Cauſe, without affecting the ſpinal Marrow, 
then very ſeldom any thing but the poſterior Apophyfes, or 
acute Tubercles, are injur'd, which is not at a bra 
But, when the Body of the Vertebrz, and, conſequently, the 
ſpinal Marrow, is injur'd by any external Violence, the Parts 
of the Arms, Lew, or Viſcera, which are below them, be- 
come immediately rigid and motionleſs, It is, therefore, no 
Wonder, that Death enſues ſooner or later, according to the 
— 2 of the Injury. If the tranſverſe Apophyſes, which 
tend towards the Cavity of the Thorax, are broken, then muſt 
the Heads of the Ribs, which are inſerted in them, be likewiſe 
broken, which is a dangerous Caſe. | 

We diſcover a Fracture of the Vertebræ, not only (1.) from 
an outward Violence, as a Fall, Blow, or Contufion ; but, 
pres (2.) from the Pains of the affected Part; and 
(3) t ouch, Sight, N 
When the Apophyſes are only fractur'd, you may reduce 
them with your Fingers, applying on each Side of the Spina 
Dorſi narrow Compreſſes, moiſten'd with Spirit of Wine, 
and a 17 of thick Paſteboard, with the Napkin and Scapu- 

is will eaſily and ſpeedily reunite the Bones of the 
Vertebrz, as they are ſoft and ſpongy. 

If the ſpinal Marrow is wounded, Death follows inevitably ; 
though, as it may ſeem cruel not to attempt the Relief of one 
under theſe unhappy Circumſtances, the Surgeon ſhould lay the 
injur'd Part bare by the Knife, and elevate the Fragments, 
which preſs upon the Medulla, in a proper manner, or, when 
they are quite looſe, extract them ; then let him cleanſe the 
Wound thoroughly, and apply balſamic Medicines, — . the 
Napkin and Scapulary, He muſt continue this, till the Wound 
heal'd, or the Patient dies. _ 


FRACTURES or Tae Os SAckum. 


It ſometimes happens, that the Os Sacrum is fraftur'd by a 
Fall, or ſome violent Blow ; and this appears from the Pain 
the Patient undergoes, but, principally, from the Touch, as 
in other Fractures. 

When this happens, the Fragments ſhould be immediately 
reduc'd with the Fingers. But, if they are deprefs'd inter- 
nally, the beſt Method is, after cutting your Nail cloſe, to 
introduce one Finger, moiſten'd with Oil or Butter, into the 
Anus, and raiſe the Part depreſs d into its natural Situation, 
and, with the other Hand, to reduce it externally. Having 
done this, apply a Plaiſter ſuitable to the Fracture, and Com- 
preſſes dipt in warm Spirit of Wine, with the T Bandage, or 
only Compreſſes impregnated with Spirit of Wine, with any 
Bandage. Laſtly, to promote Conſolidation, let the Patient 
lie quiet in his Bed, upon either Side, for about a Fortnight ; 
or, if he chuſes ſometimes to fit, put him in a Chair, without 
a Bottom, that the Bones may not ſeparate again. 

The Os Innominatum is ſeldom fractur d; but, when it is, 
the Danger is great; becauſe the adjacent Parts are generally 
affected, and bad Symptoms enſue, eſpecially if the Patient 
diſcharges by Vomit a brown or bloody Matter. In reducing 
it, the Patient muſt lie on the ſound Side; the fractur'd Parts 
muſt be reſtor'd with the Hands; and Compreſſes, dipt in 
Spirit of Wine, muſt be apply'd, which are to be faſten'd with 
the Spica. After this, open a Vein, give temperating and 
reſolving Medicines, and preſcribe a thin Diet. | 


: FRACTURES OF THE HUMERvUs. | 
Tbe Os Humeri is liable to be fractur'd, either in the Mid- 
dle, where the Danger is ſmall, or near the ſuperior or interior 
Head, where the Fracture is worſe, attended with greater 
Pains, and cur'd with greater Difficulty. It may be. eaſily 
diſcover'd, as it is apparent to the Senſes ; but the Bandage, and 
Method of Cure, is different, according to the Difference of 
the Parts affected; ſometimes the fraftur'd Bones remain in 
their proper Situation, but much more frequently ſeparate z and 
one, ſlipping over the other, makes that Limb ſhorter than that 
on the * Side ; and it ſometimes, though rarely, happens, 
that the Weight of the Arm cauſes the Fragments to recede 
from each other. However, in the firſt Caſe, they are reduc'd 
with great Eaſe; in the latter, more Strength is requiſite to 
reſtore them, eſpecially if the Patient's Nerves and Muſcles 
are ſtrong, as they uſually are in robuſt Men. 11175 

When the Os Humeri is fractur'd, the following is the pro- 

Method of extending it : The Patient is plac'd upon a 


igh Seat; then one Aſſiſtant, the Patient's Elbow being gently 


bent, takes firm hold of his Arm above the Fracture, and an- 
other below - which laſt 2 the — 5 in a direct Line, 
while both in oppoſite Directions. Surgeon himſelf 
takes the fractur'd Part in his Hands, and, when the Done is 
ſufficiently extended, reduces it; then he applies a Band- 
age, in the manner directed under the Article Fascta, If 


1 


F R A 


one Aſſiſtant cannot com te the Extenſion, you'muft 


two ; and ſurround the Heads of the Joints with Napkins, or 
Linen Bandages ; and pull different Ways, till- the Limb be- 
comes longer then it ought to be naturally ; and then the Sur- 
n, wit his Hands, muſt replace the in their proper 

n. a ö - 
FrAcTuREs of THE CunpiT. | - 


The Cubit has two Bones, the Radius, and the Ulna: In a 
Fracture, therefore, of the Cubit, either one or both are 
broken ; and that ſometimes in the Middle, ſometimes at the 
Extremities : If both are broken, each is the more eaſily re- 
mov'd out of its proper Situation, but, for that Reaſon, 
reduc'd and agglutinated with the more Difficulty ; if one only, 
it is not fo readily remov'd out of its Place; and, therefore, 
the Reduction and Retention are more eafy_; for one entire 
Bone is more ſerviceable than any Bandages or Splints what- 
ever. When the Fracture happens near the inferior Head, the 
broken Bone, by reaſon of the Muſculus Quadratus, and that 
ſtrong Ligament which lies between the two Bones, is attracted 
towards the entire Bone, which makes the Reduction difficult; 
and this ought to be principally conſider d both in that and the 
Prognoſtic, + * ' 
A Fracture in theſe Bones is diſcoverable by the common 
Indications of Fractures. The Touch, or Sight, by movin 
the Hand of the affected Cubit inwards and outwards, wil 
certainly indicate whether one or both are broken, and in what 
Part; though a Fracture of the Ulna, from its Inability to 
ſupport the Joint, will ſhew itſelf ſooner than that of the 
Radius: The Ear likewiſe will afliſt in this Diſcovery ; for, if 
you take firm hold of the fuperior Part of the Elbow, and 
move the Hand inwards and outwards, you will perceive a 
grating of the Bones, 

If the Radius is to be reduc'd, and the Fragments have 
receded towards the Ulna, an Aſſiſtant ſhould ftretch the Arm, 
and the Surgeon preſs down the Patient's Hand towards the 
Ulna, till the deprefs'd Part is elevated. After this, the Arm 
muſt be compreſs'd on each Side, with the Palms of both 
Hands, ſo as to reſtore the compreſs'd Muſcles, between the 
Ulna and Radius, and Fragments of the Radius, to their na- 
tural Poſition ; then bind up the Arm, as we have directed 
under the Article FAsc1a, placing it in a Caſe of Paſteboard, 
or thin Wood (ſee Tab. XXIX. Fig. 14.) ; and ſuſpend it in 
a Sling about the Neck. 

In reducing, binding up, and ſuſpending the Ulna, follow 
the Method preſcrib'd for the Radius ; only here remember to 
turn the Hand towards the Radius, or Thamb, till the de- 
preſs'd Part of the Ulna has recover'd its former Poſition. | 

When both Bones of the Arm are fraQtur'd, proceed in 
the fame manner as you would with either of them ſingly ; 
but here you muſt . more Strength and Ceumſpect u- 
both in reducing and retaining them; nor can you be too 
careful in the Bandage; but, above all, uſe your utmoſt En- 
deavours to prevent the Mucilage of the Joints from growing 
hard, the Ligaments from becoming rigid, and the Arm or. 
Elbow motionleſs, by keeping it quiet too long, It will not, 
therefore, be amiſs, to turn and extend it cautiouſly, every 
two ox three Days, and foment it ſometimes with Oil, or 
warm Water, for this will preſerve its natural Mobility. 

e FRACTURES or THE CaxRrus. * 

The Bones of the Carpus, as they are very ſmall, are ſeldom, 
broken; though this ſometimes happens by a violent Blow. 
with a Beam, Stone, or ſome other heavy hard Body ; and then 
there ſcarce remain the leaſt Hopes of a perfect Cure; for theſe 
minute Bones can never be properly replac'd, much leſs will 
they conſolidate ; and the Ligaments and Tendons are, for the 
moſt part, very much bruis'd; and, conſequently, the Joint of 
the Hand becomes rigid and immoveable ; and Abſceſles, Sup- 
purations, Fiſtulas, and a Caries, generally enſue ; which, by, 
reaſon of the Tenderneſs of the Bones, and Difficulty of ex- 
tracting the Pus, is ſeldom reliev'd but by an Amputation of 
the Hands. Thus Ruy/ch, - and others, ſaw a Fracture of this 
2 N cur d in three Lears. 5 

owever, as the Surgeon ought to attempt any thing. rather 
than leave the Patient 5 1 Hope, let ary. his A on 
lay hold of the Part of the Arm near the Carpus, the other of 
the Hand itſelf, and pull in oppoſite Directions, as much as 
is neceſſary z after this, he ſhould reduce the fratur'd Carpus, 
as well as he can, with his Hands, and-bind it up properly. .. 


| » [FRACTURES OF, THE METACARPUs, . r 
As the Metacarpus is much more frequently broken, ſo is 
it in more eaſily reduc'd, becauſe — are lunge ; 


for Performance of which Operation, an A ſſiſtant muſt 
extend the fractur'd Hand upon a ſmooth Table, and the Sur- 
con reſtore the ſeparated Bones, as exactly as he can, with 
Finger; after which, he muſt . 


FRN 


Ses an Example of a frutur'd Metacarpus, complicated with 
2 Wound, in Le Dran, Ob}. 56. Tem. . 
| Fxacrures or THz Fincens. I 


Wen one or more Fingers are fractur d, your principal Care 
ſhould be, accurately to reduce the fractuf d Parts, remov d 
out of their Places, to their proper Situation, and then to make 
a proper Bandage, with a narrow Fillet, faſtening it to the 
next Finger, as is directed under the Article FAsCiA ; where 
the Method is alſo laid down of ing, when more F 

gers than one are injur d; though, when the Colliſion of the 
Hand or Fi appears to be very great, ſo that there are no 
Hopes of a 


. Expens with tedious Pains, and, perhaps, endanger 


Fractures or THe Trurcn. = 


- "The Thigh-bons, which i the thickeſt of the whole Body, | 


may be fractur'd in the Middle, or near the Joints, but moſt 
8 at that Part which Anatomiſts call the Neck of 
the Femur, near the Juncture with the Os Cox: When this 
happens, it is no ſmall Difficulty to reſtore and retain it in its 

oper Situation, Sometimes this Bone is fractur'd in two 
Places, and then the Danger is 3 for, if the Patient 
ſurvives, which is rarely the Caſe, he is generally lame: Some- 
times the Fracture is tranſverſe, ſometimes oblique ; and one 
Bone flipping over the other, renders the Cure difficult ; for the 
Muſcles, being very ſtrong, and violently contracted, draw the 
inferior Part upwards, ſo that they are neither extended, nor 
reduc'd, without very great Force: So Wkewiſe oblique, FraQtures 
of the Femur flip out again more eaſily than the tranſverſe, 
and, for the part, — the Limb, ſhorter than its oppo- 
ſite, though the Surgeon has perform'd. his Office with the ut- 
moſt Skill, It is, therefore, proper, beſides the DireRions we 
ſhall immediately give, to retain an oblique Fracture of the 
"Thigh by a ici age, leſt the Fragments ſhould ſeparate 


n. 

15 reducing the Os Femoris, conſider whether it is fractur'd 
near the Neck, or in any other Part; for an exact Knowledge 
of this is neceſſary to a ſucceſsful Reſtitution, and the Appli- 
cation of proper Bandage ; for, as often as it is fractur d in 
the Middle, or "np the inferior Head, it muſt be extended and 
reduc'd with the Hands, like other Bones; only here a greater 
Violence, eſpecially in ftrong Men, is requiſite for the Ex- 
tenſion ; and, therefore, you muſt employ more and xobuſter 
Aſſiſtants, to pull this Bone, in different Directions, with their 
Hands; and, if their Hands are. not ſufficient, with Slings, 
Napkins, or Linen Bandages, tied round each Head of the 
Thigh, while you yourſelf reduce the Fragments properly). 
hen neither the Hands, Slings, nor Bandages, will extend 

this Bone ſufficiently, which ſcldom happens, you muſt uſe 
Hildanus's Belt or Girdle (ſee Tab. XXIX. Fig. 17+). This 
is to be buckled very tight above the Knee, being fir + a 
through the Eyes of the Hooks A A, upon which you a 
ſmall ſtrong Rope BB, which is to be extended, 28 far is re- 
quiſite, by the Hands applied to C, that the Fragments may 
be reduc'd to their proper Places. And this is as convenient 
for the Extenſion 51 the Cubit and Humerus, as ſor the 
Thigh-bone. If the Arm is to be extended, faſten it above 
the Hand; if the Humerus, above the Elbow. | 
_ Bur, if this Bak fails, ye to — _ to 
the Pully, or  Polyſpaſtus (ſee Tab. - Figs. 15,). One 
Hool, x is to G faſten'd on the. Cord of the Belt at C 
(in Fig. 17.) 3 the other, B, to be hung on the Ring A, of the 
Screw (Fig. 16.) ; which is firſt to be ſcrew'd tight into a 
e. Parts of the Patient are ſecur d by 
Slings, Napkins, or ſtrong Linen Bandages, that he may not 
ive way; and the C, (Fig. 15.) — the 
oly , muſt be drawn till the Bone is ſuficiently extended, 
7 7 is, till it can be conveniently reduc'd: by the Surgeun. 
We muſt here obſerye, that the ſeveral Pullies, E, D, promote 
the attractive Power ſo far, that, by the Help of his Machine, 
one Man can do more' than ten or twelye without it. 


A Fracture or THE Neck of Thy Funn. 


; Ven — of — = hoes is, 

tly by reaſon of its tranſv tuation, y] becauſe 
ons ſ brittle: Subſtance, ing to Hilden and 
others, = eduction is not only 3 the Limb 
nerally ſhorter than the other, and the Patient lame... For 
(1:) the prodigious Thickneſs and 80 ch G rb; 
not only bar ov this Dif in the Repoſitioh ; bit, (2.) 
after that, though it is perform d in the beſt manner, the Frag- 
ments will be very ſubject to 172 
Part of the Femur will be drawn upwards: by the Muſcles ; 
which (3) is the more eafily accompliſh d, becauſe whe Neck 
of the d 

3, a8 


is not join'd to the Head tranſverſely, or directiy, 
and | very iel in 2 


— Eu, therefore, no Wonder, if bad Accidents, or 
— 5.4 hats BY tr 
8 ol. 


ion, it is better to amputate them, than tor- 
| | tention of the 
cruel, it will not be amiſs to recomm 


Leg ; when he 


turn'd either inwards or outw 


the Femur ec f 7 Gor . 


famous Surgeons and Pliyſiciant; 

1 for the Head of che 

Tbbigh: to- be fraftur'd,! thin for the Joint, | 
cut 


3 but the Antients, as well us thoſe of the uſt 
Age, were fo ignorant of this Obſervation, that, when it h 
d. they —_— of nothing les than a Fracture; 3 
Machines proper for the reducing a Diſlocation, which put the 
Torment. However, fince 
igh is eſteem'd not onl 


t cannot ſtand on the affected 
; acute Pains about the Joint ; when that 
Leg is ſhorter than the other, looſe, as it were, at the upper 
Part ; and when the Foot —_ by a very ſmall Force, be 
. $z and during this Contorſion 

you hear a Craſhing, as of a broken Boney you may ſafely con- 
clude the Neck of the Thigh to be fractur'd. theſe 
2 toms appear, we muſt not extend the Leg violently, as 
ractice was in Luxations, with Inſtruments invented for 

that Purpoſe, by Scultetus, and others 3 but rather, after having 
ſecur'd the Patient by a Napkin, or other proper $ling, between 
his extend the affected Limb by the Hands of robuſt Men, 
or a Napkin, or the Belt above-mention'd, till it becomes equal 
to the other, and the Neck is, if not „ at leaſt as welt 
a5 it can be, rejoin'd with the Head inherent in the Acetabulum. 
Tho? it is almoſt impoſſible to prevent = Shortneſs of the Limb, 
and Lameneſs, yet ſome are cur'd ; and I have found 2 


ſerviceable to apply ſtrong Bandages, that the Neck 
to the. Head, and, if roſible, conſolidate. For which End; the 
Spica Inguinalis is to be us'd ;/ then put a long and large Piece 
of Linen Cloth, or a Napkin, between the obs, to the 
Body from ſubſiding, and, upon the Ancles and Knee, ſuch Li- 
gatures as faſten the Foot to the lower Part of the Bed, chat it 
may not be drawn upwards : To this I add a Seraw-caſe (ſee 
Fascia. When you have done this, and put the Patient ia 
a propef Poſture, examine carefully, whether the Leg affected is 
equal to the found Leg, or not; for, if it appears ſhorter, there is 
room to conjecture, that tho Neeł is again flipped out; and you 
muſt extend it again, after unbinding it, till it becomes pro- 
portionable. On the contrary, if no Diſptoportion appears, 
you may expect a complete 'Cure, —_—_ the Patient keeps 
ſelf fi, and obſerves à regulur Diet. For the reſt we muſt 
truſt to Nature. e irt 4 
It would be worth while to invent à Machine for preſer 
the fractur d Thigh in a due Extenſion, ſo that the _ 
Limb _ be kept of an equal Length'with the other for 
fourteen: or more, or indeed during the whole Time of the 
Cure; for then you might reaſonably expe& a'more certain and 


ſucceſsful Agglutination : And tho' Hildanus, as already quoted, 
has deſcribed an Inſtrument r for the Extenſion of oblique 
Fractures ; yet it is to be feared, this is ſomething impetfe&. 


In the mean time, ſince we are without a better, and the Me- 
thod of Bandage, above directed, is not thought ſufficient; it 
will not be amiſs to apply that Machine of HMildanur ; or, if this 
ſhould: not be in Readineſs, beſides tho Straw-cafe, and the reſt 
of the Apparatus thereto belonging, the lafge'four-headed Band- 
ages deſcribed, alſo, by Hildanus, may be us'd; or two lon 
apkins between the Legs, near the Ingueti, and faſten d eit 
to the Side or Teſter of the Bed, with Nails or Rings, w 
keep the Body fo firm, that it cannot deſcend ; and, to preven 
its alcending, put _ the Knee and! Ancles a Ligature or 
Bandage, which muſt be faſten'd to the lower Part of the Bed 
in order to keep the Leg ita proper Poſition, till the adde, 
Bone is united: And this Method is not only commodious; 
but extremely neceflary in all Fractures of the ih, but more 
icutarly 'in/ oblique ones Left, however, the Groin thduld 
prefs/d-too' hard, and igall'd by the $triftneſs of theſe Band- 
of Napkins, you may put under them ſome Compreſſes of 
2. or ſometimes change them. Por more particular 
Directions on this Head, ' ſee the Article Fc IA. . 
When a Fracture of the Thigh is complicated with a Wound 
; 


22 Jobs us, and inc J and; if ie | 
neur the Joints, Bae. moſt part, enſues; 1 
when'the large Blood - veſſohs are affected, which appears from a 
violent Hzmorrhage. Nor is the Dunger leſs, if the Wound 
be in the poſterior Part 01 the Thigh; | | it cannot be 
cleanſed and fomemed withdut great Büeult, , 
10 22 theſe Prachures, apply the eighteen - headed 
Bandage, (Tab: ' XXX. N. 4.) . % 
under the Article FX ern But, if the Part affacted be vio- 
Bs" bs and 'Blodd les under the Skin, * 
| ces 


FR A 
tetſticrs of the Parts, you muſt, with Caution, make fi t 
and deep Inciſions, to open a Paſſage for this extravaſated Blood, 
which would ſoon putrefy. Afterwards waſh the Part affected 
with Lime-water, mixt with a fourth Part of Spirit of Wine 
OY Liquor, till the Contufion 

Wien an attends this ſort of Fracture, and that 
not violent, nor near the Bone, you muſt fill the Wound with 
rel dick Comprar on is, appijing proper — 

ick Compreſſes on it, applyi r - 
Hazmorrhage is ing more e Liquors, 
eſpecially reQify'd Spirit of Wine, which I have found very ſer- 
viceable ; if it is very violent, ſearch diligently for the Artery, 
ficſt applying the Tourniquet; and when you favs found it, tie 
it up with a Thread. When this Fracture is cauſed by a Bul- 
let, and attended with a copious Hæmorrhage, and great Com- 
mit u ion of the Bone, which is an Indication, that the crural 
Artery is lacerated, if the Surgeon has any Regard for the Pa- 
tient's Life, he will amputate the Limb, and tie up the Ar- 
tery, as the moſt probable Method of ſaving him ; for the crural 
Artery will very rarely reunite; and, „ Hæmor- 
2 cannot be ſtopt without Amputation: Beſides, in this 
Cale, a Gangrene is much to be apprehended. But when you 
have ftopt the Bleeding, and cleanſed the Wound, reduce the 
fraftur'd Bones, lay on Compreſſes and Splints, then bind them 
tight with the eighteen-headed Bandage, and put the Limb into 
a Straw-caſe. Afterwards the Wound muſt be unbound every 
Day, and dreſs'd with digeſtive Ointment, Balſam, or vulne- 
fary Eſſence, till it is healed. 
FRACTURES OF THE PATELIIA. 


That we may the more eaſily diſcover and cure a Fracture of 
the Pate'la, it is neceſſary firſt to learn, in what Manner it 
adheres to the Thigh and Leg, by the Aſſiſtance of the Muſcles 
and Tendons, and likewiſe how it aſcends, together with the 
Muſcles in an Extenſion of the Leg, and deſcends in an In- 
flexion ; and, in violent Motions of the Body, ſuſtains a great 
Force, Whenever the Patella, therefore, is fractur d by a 
Fall, a Blow, or any external Violence, it is either longitu- 
dinally, tranſverſely, or in ſeveral Directions; but the tranſverſe 
Fracture is the moſt frequent. And as the longitudinal is moſt 
uncommon, ſo is it the moſt eaſily:cured ; for the Fragments 
rally remain in their proper Situation. On the contrary, 
the tranſverſe Fracture, and that in many Directions, are very 
dangerous; for tho“ the inferior Part, as having no Muſcles, 
reſerves its Situation, the ſuperior, by reaſon of the ftrong 
Muſcles annexed to it, is attracted upwards, and, of conſe- 
quence, difficult to be reſtored, ; 

It is very eaſy to diſcover a Fracture of the Patella; for the 
Fingers will ſhew, whether it is broken or not; and, if it is, 
whether longitudinally, tranſverſely, or in ſeveral Directions; and 
whether the Fragments are divided, or till cohere. In this 
Search, be cautious of bending the Knee, becauſe ſuch Flexure 
is uſeleſs, painful, and very dangerous, as it ſeparates the F 
ments wider : But when a ſmall Fragment of the Patella is at- 
tracted upwards, if the Patient is fat, the Diſcovery is not quite 
ſo eaſy. In general, this fort of Fracture of the Patella is not 
ſo dangerous as ſome others, becauſe the Juice of the Bone, 
which produces the Callus, cannot ſo eaſily penetrate into the 
Joint, and make it rigid, as is common in other Fractures of 
this Bone, where the K nee is often render d ſtiff and motionleſs. 

A complete Cure of this Fracture, if we may believe expe- 
rienced Surgeons, is ſcarce to be expected ; for the Knee will 

ally become rigid, at leaſt, the Motion of this Joint will 
> impair'd. Beſides, the Juice of the Bone deſtin'd. for the 
Formation of the Callus inſinuates itſelf into the latent Sinus 
of the Joint; and the very Liquor, which, at other times, lu- 
bricates it, unites with the Joint, and grows ſo hard, that the 
Bones of the Leg and Thigh, like Boards glued together, are 
rigid, and, uniting with each other, become one Bone. More- 
over, as in this kind of Fracture, - eſpecially the tranſverſe, the 
Patient muſt continue a long while at Reſt, even till the Bone 
is agglutinated, this conduces very much to the Inſpiſſation of 
ny deſigned for Lubrication : And it often happens, 
that the Tendon, which ſupports the Patella, and pri pally 
directs the Motion of — you A 8 the 5 io- 
lence, and, conſequently, the ility o nee y im- 
peded, if not entirely deſtroyed. Upon theſe Confdenations, 
it is no Wonder, that thoſe, who have once fractur'd the Pa- 
tella, ſhould be liable to N Falls, and new Fractures, as 
I have often ſeen 3 principal Ys becauſe an incurable Debility, 
for the moſt part, follows a Contuſion of that Tendon. I have, 
however, known Inſtances of tranſverſe Fractures of the Fu- 
tella ſo perfectly completed, that the Patients have never after 
found the leaſt wenience from dem. | 

The Method of Cure is this: When the Fracture is direct, 
having laid the Patient on his Back, and extended the Leg, re- 
duce the F us on each Side with your Hands ; then 

the uniting age; in the ſame manner, as directed 
| the Article: Fascia, for Wouyds of che Belly or Forehead : 


> 4 


When it is tranſverſe, or into ſeveral Pieces, or om, lay 
„„ r the 
ments, which are attracted upwards, wi and, Th 
F LR Reed ns ron” them 
with a Platter in the Form of a Half-moon, (ſee Tab. XXX. 
Fig. 2.) or perforated (Fig. 4.) ; then let the injured Limb be fo 
Cn — that ĩt — 2 be — nor diſturbed. 
t this appear more plainly by the Directions given u 
the Article FasciA. Tho — s have ey Me 
chines for retaining theſe Fractures, one of which Solingen has 
recommended, Garengeet has deſcribed another ; yet, to 
confeſs the Truth, are ſo contriv'd, that they do not an- 
ſwer the End propoſed. But left the Patella, which is too often 
the Caſe, ſhould. be fraftur'd again, you muſt farbid the Pa- 
tient to walk, or ſet his Foot to the Ground, in leſs than nine or 
ten Weeks ; for it ſeldom agglutinates before that time; and 
whoever does not himſelf 


| uiet, is generall 
after. See Purmannuy's Obf. on theſe Fradtures, 4 * 


FrACTURES or THE Bongs OF 'THE Las. 


As for Fractures of the Leg, and its two Bones, i 
and Fibula, no farther Dire tion; are neceſſary, — 52 
already given relative to Fractures of Bones in general; 
which are, that they be extended by the Hands or Slings, and 
accurately reduced, then bound up, and placed in a proper Poſi- 
tion. I will only obſerve, that ſometimes both Bones, ſometimes 
one only is fractur'd; if this Accident happens to both, it ſel- 
dom is in the ſame Place, but one a little 5 19 the other. If 
the Tibia only is fractur d, it is eaſily diſtover'd, becauſe it lies 
immediately under the Skin ; but, if the Fibula only is fraftur'd, 
the 1 is more difficult, as it is contealed in the Fleſh or 
Muſcles. Beſides, this = very little Pain, and ſcarcely diſ- 
qualifies the Patient for Walking. However, it may be known 
by taking hold of the Leg under the Sura with one Hand, and 
with the other moving the Foot ; for, by this Motion, the Hand, 
that comprehends the Leg, will diſtinguiſh, whether it is fra- 
Ctur'd or not, and in what Part. But if a Fracture of the Ti- 
bia, which often happens, is attended with an external Wound, 
the Cure muſt be perform'd in the following Manner : In the 
firſt Place, the Wounds and fraftur'd Bones ſhould he cleans'd 
from the Sordes, ] ooſe Fragments, and all foreign Matter; then 
after Extenſion, be reduc'd ; afterwards the Hzmorr if 
there is any, muſt be ſtopt; and then all muſt be bound firmly 
with the eighteen-headed Bandage, (ſee Tab. XXX. Fig. 4. 
which has been fully explain'd under the Article Fascta. it 
any prominent Fragments hinder the Reduction, they muſt be 
remov'd with a ſharp Forceps, or fine Saw; and afterwards the 
Fracture muſt be reduc'd, and bound up: Next, place the Limb 
in a Straw=-caſe, or Braſs- caſe, ſuited to contain the broken Tibia 
(ſee Tab, XXX. Fig. 9.). Renew this Bandage every Day, till 
the Wound is heal'd. Sometimes little Pieces of the Bone; 
being looſe, will come away by Suppuration ; theſe muſt be 
extracted, and then proceed as before. | 

Petit's famous Machine for Fractures of the is repre- 
ſented in Tab. XXX. Fig. 11. and 12. and defcrib'd under tie 
Explication of that Table. | 


FRACTURES OF THE BoNEs,OF THE Foor. 


The Bones of the Foot, that is, the Tarſus, Metatarſus, and 
Toes, are as ſubject 10 Fractures as thoſe of the Hands; but 
from the violent Contuſion of the Nerves, Tendons, Liga- 
ments, . * . are 3 accom- 
panied wit ounds an angerous Symptoms 
are to be cur'd almoſt in . 1 * ben wo 's a Di - 
ference in the Bandage, which ſee under the Article FasciA. 
But here we may obſerve, that Fractures of the Foot, as well 
as of - the Hand, and Leg near the Ancle, eſpecially when the 
Malleolus recedes from the principal Bone, ſeldom admit of fo 
complete a Cure, as to leave the Limb free from Stiffneſs, an 
Ulcer, Caries, or incurable Fiſtula. Theſe laſt Diſorders are 
ſeldom remedied without Amputation; nor does that always 
preſerve” the Patient's Life. theſe Fractures, therefore, it 
is adviſeable to give timely Notice of the Danger to the Pa- 
tient, or bis Friends, left his unhappy Condition ſhould be un- 
juſtly attributed to the Surgeon, which is often done. But, 
for à more exact Acquaintance with Fractures of the Bones, I 
would recommend Per:t's Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Bones. 
Mauro, alſo, and Boerhaave, have wrote excellently on the 


Or Bongs BROKEN BY ACUTE INSTRUMENTS, WHICH 
Mer BE CALLED Wounps of THE Bowgs, 
- Thus far have we been treating of Fractures of the Bones, 
—— 22 blunt Inſtruments; it now remains, that we 
treat of as are caus d by ſharp ones, as Darts and Swords, 
which may be properly term'd Wounds of the Bones; and of 
theſe few Authors have treated ſeparately. Not only the fofc 
Parts, but, the hard Bones are divided by theſe Weapons; 

ines Lightly, ſometimes conſiderably, and ſometimes the 


ſometimes ſlig 
Solution is to a Fracture. Theſe: Wounds muſt neceſ- 
| 14 ily 


- 


y 
« ©2323 4 


attended with Variety of bad Symptoms, 
1 2 Wound, and the Force it was 
inflicted with; and as the Patient receives it, either in the 


of treating them. 


| Before we proceed, it muſt be obſerv*d, that ſlight Wounds, | 


which do not into the Bone, are ſeldom dan- 
. gerouss . — them regularly, that is, if we 
Cover the affected Bone, as much as poſſible, $ | 
merits, to keep out the Air, and avoid oily fat Medicines as 
very noxious. When they penetrate deep, or entirely divide 
the Bone, and affect its neighbouring Parts, eſpecial! 
which are immediately neceſſary to Life, as in the Head, 
Neck, Spina Dorſi, and Breaſt, or when they wound or ſe- 
parafe the Veins, : Arteries, Nerves, and Tendons, of 
the Arms or Legs, the Danger is much greater, the Cure more 
difficult, and Death frequently enſues. 3% 

In the Cure of Fraftures by acute W „Petit, other- 
wiſe a very good Surgeon, in his Book on Diſeaſes of the Bones, 


—— — young Beginners, I will endeavour to ſet it 
In a clearer Light. In the firſt Kind, I am almoſt of | his 
Opinion, particularly when the Wounds are inconſiderable, 
as when the Head is not entirely nor deeply penetrated, nor 
contus'd, nor the Brain affected. But, when the contrary hap- 
pens, we muſt proceed with more Caution ; for the Wound 
muſt be kept open with Lint, and cleans'd ; and, after cleanſ- 
ing, be heal'd with Balſams ; for dangerous Symptoms, and 
often Death, are the Conſequence of too ſpeedy a Cloſure. I 
do not entirel with him in the Management of flight 
oblique or Are e Wounds ; for I am ſo far from thinking, 
that Suture, and the Bandage of eighteen Heads, are of general 
Uſe, that they appear to me to be ſeldom neceſſary ; for I have 
myſelf cur'd, and ſeen others cure, many of theſe Wounds 
. without them. For Example, flight oblique Wounds of the 
Head, Forehead, or Cranium, may be united by a Plaiſter and 
» Without the Suture with Needle = ＋ 22 
Petit recommends. But may be generally cur u- 
tinative Powders, — and Plaiſters, whether er — 
in the Head, Jaw, Clavicle, Scapula, Shoulder, Arm, 
— Thigh, Leg, or Foot. But when Pieces hang down 
in ſuch a manner, that they cannot be united without, the 
Suture is abſolutely neceſſary. 


WouxpDs or THE FINGER-BONES. 


When the Finger-bones have been wounded and ſeparated 

a Sword, ſo as to only by the Skin and Fleſh, I havecur'd 
.them in the followi anner, without the Suture, and eighteen- 
headed Bandage: 3 -my the ſeparated Portions accurately, 
and roll'd a Slip of Plaiſter round, to keep the Bones in that 
Situation; then applied a Compreſs dipt in Spirit of Wine, 
over which I laid ſome ſmall Splints of Paſteboard, to ſecure 
2 in 5 proper Poſition; then I bound up the Whole 
, with a 

A ok about the Neck. I left it thus for ſeveral Days, and 
only preſcrib'd Reſt, and a proper Diet, to the Patient. At 
lergth, I loos'd the Banda 
Compreſs, but not the Plaiſter ; and, after cleanſing the 
Wound as well as I could, 2 in ſome vulnerary es; 
and, applying a freſh- Compreſs dipt in Spirit of Wine, bound 
it up again, as before: Then I left it for ſeveral Days more. 
Afterwards I dreſs'd it in the ſame manner, about every third 
Day, till, in about a Month, it was perfectly cur'd. 


Wounps or THE Anm Aub Lec-noNEs:. 


in ſome vulnerary 
or Balſam, and Line dipt in the fame ; after this, 1 y a 
Tic 
near the Wound, 


ap lng Roller, and fant Arr in ee, 
appl | u the Arm in a Sling about 
Neck. In die manner 1 dreſs the 5 51 


very ſeldom 
that is cover d with 


narrow Roller, and ſuſpended the Hand in 


carefully, and gently remov'd the 


. 


FR A 
fite ffor the Fibula, unleſs ſore of the great Muſtles are d- 
——_—_— attended with Inflammation, Pains, 


Wounds in Tur Arm AnD THIOH-nongi - © / 


| < 
IF — — is cut with a Sword; for the better 
— Su ecuring theſe — a Suture, as 
other Wounds, may be ſerviceable. The Wound muſt: be 
manag'd in the Manner directed under the Article Vut wos, 
applying the eighteen-headed Bandage, and the Straw-caſe, 

„ if the Bones of the Humerus, or Arm, be divided with a 
Sword, the Suture may be proper, ſor the above-miention'd 
Reaſons, and not the eighteen- headed Bandage, but a narrow 
long one, as in other Fraftures of the Arm. Suſpend the 
Arm in a Sling about the Neck ; for this will unite the Muſcle 
better, and complete the Cure ſooner and more eaſily, 

If both the Bongs of the Cubit, ot Leg, are divided in ſuch 
a manner, that the Limb only by Skin, 'Fleſh, and Blood- 
veſſels, (which is common without an entire Amputation of it) 
the Suture, and cighteen-headed Bandage, are convenient. But 
the Suture cannot be of the leaſt Service, when the —_—_ 
by the Skin alone, its Nerves and Blood-veſlels being 
ſeparated, particularly if it be a large Limb, as the Leg or Arm, 
that is injur'd. In this Caſe, therefore, I would adviſe cutting 
off the Limb, ſtopping the Hamorrhage, as in other Ampu- 
tations, and drefling it in the ſame manner, 

If the lower Jaw is fo cut with a Sword, that the Pleces 
recede much from each other, and cannot be retain'd without 
the Suture, you may uſe it, adding a Balſam, Plaiſter, Com- 
preſs, and proper If the Clavicle, or Acromium Sca- 
pulz, meet with the ſame Accident, you muſt proceed in almoſt 
the ſame Manner as we directed for a Fracture of theſe Bones, 

ntly unbinding the Bandage, and dreſſing the Wound every 

y, or every other Day, till the Cure is completed. The 
Hemorrhage, which, in theſe . Wounds, is commonly very 

fuſe, muſt be ſtopt by Compreſſes, Aftringents, or a 
Lig ture of the Arterics, as the Caſe ſhall require. 

RANATOR is a Name for ſome Muſcles, which ſerve 
the Head in different Motions upon the firſt and ſecond Ver- 
tebrz of the Neck, They were diſcover'd by Mr. Dwpr#, a 
Surgeon of Paris, in the Hotel-dieu ; in French they are call'd 


Rengorgeurs, | 

'FR INULUM, FRANUM. See Fxznun, 

FRAGA. Strawberries. See FRAOARIA. 

FRAGARIA. 

The Characters are; 0 

The Root is fibrous and perennial ; the Leaves ſtand three 
on a Foot-ſtalk, and are veid'd; and radiated ; the Stalks trail 
on the Ground. The Calyx is yllous, and paged, 
like a Star, into ten equal ents. Flower is rofaceous, 

ntapetalous, furniſh'd with many Stamina, ſtanding on the 

in of the Baſe of the Ovary. The Fruit is hemiſpheri- 

cal, pulpous, and containing a Multitude of ſmall external 
Seeds, which are furniſh'd with an ere&t Tube. | 

* r ſix * 4 this Plant 2 wins Sets 

1. Fragaria ; vulgaris. C. P. Pin. 326.  Tournefort. 

5. Elem. Bot. — . Ind. A. A. 0. Oxon, 2. 12 

byt. Brit. 42. Dill. Cat. Gif, 2 Rupp. Flor. Jen. 86. 
Bub. 116. Park, Theat. 758. Fragaria. Offic. Ger. 6 
Emac. 997. Raii Hiſt,” 1. 609. Synop. 3. 264. Fragaria 
vulgaris, /ive Trifolium frugiferum. Merc, Bot. 1. Fra- 
ay "ad Fraga alla & rubra, J. B. a. 4295. RAW- 


Strawberries have ſmall rediſh Roots, full of Fibres, from 
which ſpring man — ing lender Threads, which take Root, 
and pr te. ves grow three together, upon one 
Foor dal. folded together at their firſt fringing up; and are 
ull of Veins, of an oval Figure, deeply ſerrated about the 

» The Flowers ſpring from the | "any on Foot - 
ſtalks, four or five together, each of five ſmall, round, white 
Leaves, with ſeveral yellow Stamina in the Middle ; and are 


follow'd 
Colour, of a nt, tart, grateful Taſte, and an 
„having the Outſide beſet 1 
Seeds. They grow in the Woods, 
> Fruit is npe in June. The Lea 
| wherrics refrigerate and moiſten, reſiſt Poiſon, agree with 
As and” chicks, Perioan.s but, entail tfully, affect the 
n alpinus ; but 
ſays Ray, who have ſeveral times eaten iti 
Strawberri 


We, 


FR A 
Coldneſs and Humidity, In ſome Parts of France, as we are 
told by Bruyer, they cat them with Cream. [as — every- 
where in England] ; which, be ſays, has the ſame Effect upon 
them as Wine; but, ſays Ray, I am of another Opinion. 
The diſtil'd Water of | Strawberries is ſaid to comfort the 
Heart, to amend the Diſorders of the Thorax, to purge the 
Blood, and, 1 in Gargariſms, to heal the Ulcers of 
the Mouth, and the Quinſey, to break the Stone, with other 
good Effects, if we may believe Tragus. 

They who, from a hot Diſtemperature, are affected with 
Puſtules in the Face, or a dry and pruriginous Scabies in all 
or ſome Part of their Body, are advis'd to take every Day 
about an Ounce of the Water, and the ſame would be proper 
for thoſe who are moleſted with the Stone ; for it refrigerates 
the Kidneys, and cleanſes them of Gravel. For the Stone: 
Take ripe Strawberries, and put them into a Phial full of the 
pureſt boiling- hot Water ; after about forty Hours ſtrain it, 
and put freſh Berries into the ſame Water boiling-hot, and fo 
leave it very well cover'd and ſecur d, that nothing may eva- 

rate ; ſqueeze the firſt Strawberries which remain after the 

training, thro” a Linen Cloth, and keep the expreſs'd Liquor 
by itſelf. When you have a mind to uſe it, take a Spoonful 
in a Morning, three or four times in a Month, mix'd with 
Powder of — : This is a grateful, approv'd, and 
moſt efficacious Remedy, and was recommended to Geſner by 
thoſe who were afflicted with the Stone for upwards of twenty 
Years, aſter innumerable Medicines which had been pre- 
ſcrib'd for them by different Phyſicians. FJ. B. * 
The Herb is a Refrigerant, and moderately drying: It has a 
bitter Taſte, as well as its Root, with a manifeſt Aſtringency: 
It is alſo diuretic, and of frequent Uſe in the Jaundice, as 
alſo in Gargariſins, Baths, Cataplaſms, and other * for 
Hzmorrhages and the Dyſentery, for cleanſing foul Ulcers, 
and for repreſſing Catarrhs and Diſtillations. 

The Decoftum cum toto, as Phyſicians love to expreſs them- 
ſclves, that is, the Decoction of the entire Plant, with its 
Leaves, Roots, and Stalks, is adminiſter'd with very good 
Succeſs in the Jaundice, either ſeparately, or mix'd with other 
Things appropriated to that Diſtemper. Rulandus us'd to pre- 
ſcribe it in the following Form, after purging with Extract of 
E/ſula : Take of the Herb Fragaria, three Handfuls ; of Rai- 
ſins ſton'd, three Drams: Boil them together in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Spring-water, and let the Patient drink it. 1 
have ſeen, ſays C. Hoffman, after plentiful eating of Straw- 
berries, many of their Particles in an Urinal, fo as to cauſe a 
Suſpicion of a Colliquation of the Kidneys. This, ſays Ray, 
is ſomething rare and incredible. The fame Author, Hoffman, 
aſſures us, that Fragaris is of excellent Service in colliquative 
Fevers, for deriving the Water infus'd into the Abdomen, 
and therę giving an Appearance of a Dropſy, from thence 
to the Kidneys, | 

I am affur'd by an unknown Author, _ Sim. Pauli, that 
Fragaria, boiled in red Wine, and apply'd as a Cataplaſm to 
the Pubes and Pecten, puts a Stop to A Fluor albus ; and I 
have found the ſame myſelf, he ſays, to be very effectual in 
nocturnal Pollutions, and a Gonorrhœa not attended with 


Virulence, | | 610164 
Hildanus, Cent. 5. Ob/ſ. 38. tells us of a Woman, who, 
after eating Strawberries, faſting, was immediately ſeiz'd with 


terrible Symptoms, as a Fainting, Vertigo, Tumefaction of 
the Hypochondria, and a Pain in the Stomach : But we muſt 
here obſerve, that this Woman eat the Strawberries crude, 
and unwaſhed, and without Wine or Sugar. I am really of 
Opinion, that this Fruit was — by the Urine, Saliva, 
or Breath, of ſome Serpents or Toads, which are extremely 
delighted with Strawberries ; or, perhaps," as Dr. - Rebinſon 
conjeQures, ſome Inſect had infected the ſame with a noxious 
and venomous Juice. | 
Some have fallen into a fainting Fit from the Smell alone of 
Strawberries, as did the Preſident of the Hoſpital at E ingen. 
A Maid of Auſtria became epileptic, on eating of St nes z 
and, from that time, was every Year ſubject to a Paroxyſm 
at the Seaſon of their Floweriug. Rey, Hi. Plant. 8 
Fragaria has the fame Virtues. as Cinquefoil: The De- 
coction of the Herb, and the immature Fruit, are ftrengthen- 
ing and aſtringent: The Fruit is emollient, nutritive, relax- 
ing, cooling, diuretic, aperitive, and corrects Acrimony 
hence it becomes proper in the higheſt — 2 Fevers, 
under the greateſt Degree of an Inflammation, when the Thirſt 
is —— The Fruit eaten *cures a Gonorrheea: 
A very good Drink in Fevers is thus prepar'd : Take of the 
Juices of Strawberries and Lemons; and of Spring-water, an 


: 
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perienc'd its Virtue in a Relaxation ef the Veſſeb of the Ute- 
the Peruvian Bark: It is, alſo, a Lithontriptic-. Take the 
ripe Berries, and put them in Water ; then the Veſſd, 
and the Seeds will fall to the Bottom: Theft dry'd, and taketi 
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to the Weight of one or two Drams in White-wine, in the 
Morning, faſting, are an excellent and uſual Remedy wich 
Lithotomiſts, to prevent the Regeneration of the Stone in thoſe 
9 1955 2 A 
Berries gather'd in and marſhy Places, 
larger, are of leſs Virtue — Mountain Strawberries, 2 
Gefner obſerves. This uſeful Plant has one Inconvenience, in 
that it has always Toads conceal'd under it; which, as we are 
aſſur d by Authors, have render'd it mortal to many who have 
eaten of the Fruit; for which ſome will never ent 
Strawherries before they are waſh'd. -In Italy they bruiſe the 
Pulp in ns ag — a Conſerve with Juice 
itrons, for the es te- mention d. H. b 
aſcrib'd to Beerhaave. * 3 | 72 
2. Fragaria ; fructu albo. C. B. P. COMMON STRAW- 
BERRY with white Fruit. | | Aid 
* Fragaria ; fructu parvi pruni itudine,. C. B. P. 
AM. H. 2.186. THE HAUTBOY STRAWBERRY. 

4+ Fragaria ; fructu rotundo, ſuaviſlimo ; flore duplici. N. 
R. Par. 72. | 48 | ; 

FL Fragatia; Virginiana; fructu coccineo. MH. H. 2. 186. 
VIRGINIAN STRAWBERRY, with ſcarier Fruit. 

6. Fragaria ; craſſis ; his, foliis ; flore & ſemine ca- 
rens. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. Val. 1. p. 236. 13 

FRAGARIA STERILIS. dof 

The Characters are; _—_— n 

It has the Appearance of the Fragaria + The Stalks are 
without Tendrils : The Calyx, Flower, and Fruit, are thoſe 
of Cinquefoil. Boerh, Ind. alt. Part 1. p. 42. — 

Boerhaave mentions eight Species of this Plant; which are, 

I. Fragaria ; ſterilis; Alpina; coaleſcens. H. R. Par. 
Pentaphylloides, Fragarie folis. Bott. Monſp. App. 3 
F C. B. Pin. 3ay. Raii 1/7. 1. 611. 
2 3. 254. Tourn. Inf. 296. Elem. Bot. 246. Boerb. 
nd. A. 42. Dillen. Cat. Gif. 60. Buxb. 116. Fagarioides, 
Offic. Fragaria minime veſca, Parkinſon Theat. 758. Fraga- 
ria minime veſca, ſive 2 Merc. Bot. 1. 36. Phyt. Brit. 

43. Mer. Pin. 39. Ger. Emac. 998. Fragaria, non frugi- 
fera, vel non — J. B. 2. 395. Chab. 165. Comaroides. 
Pent, Anth. 290. Pentaphylloides 1 ternis Quinguefolii 
alhbi effigie. Herm. Flor. 2. 7 BAR STRA B Y, 
Dale, p. 160. | ; ( | 
The Virtues are ſuppos' d to be much the ſame as thoſe of 
Cinquefoil. * 

FERAGAROI DES. See FRacGarIA STERILIS. 
FRAGMEN, FRAGMEN TUM, ſignifies either the 
ſue as if 5c uk 2 = —— ö ſeparated from 
main ce of a * » the Fragments of the 

Stone are Sand and Gravel. 2 ellus, 

FRAMBCESIA. The Raffkeny. See RuBus Ip æus. 
FRANGULA, See Alx us. 2 
FRAXINELLA. | x 

The Characters are; | | | 

The Root is perennial : The Leaves are pennated, Iike 
thoſe of the Aſh: The Calyx is monophyllous, and divided 
into five long, lender Segments: The Flower is pentapeta- 
lous and anomalous, four of the Petals turning upwards, and 
one downwards, fo as to make jt appear bilabiated : It is fur- 
niſhed with eight, nine, or ten crooked Stamina: The Fruit 
confilts of many little Pods, incurvated like a Ram's Horn, 
which. burſt in two Places, and diſcharge great black Seeds. 
Beerh. Ind. alt. Part. 1. p. 299. N 

Bean baaus mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

I. Fraxinella. Ger. 10556. Emac. 1245. Tourn. Inſt. 4 30. 
Elem. Bet. 341. Boerh: Ind.” A. 299, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 456. 
Dittammus abus, Fraxinella. Offic. Didammus albus — 
ue Fraxinella, C. B. Pin. 222. Fraxinella vulgaris. Park. 
T heat. 417. Fraxinelle „ Park. 8 
333. Fraxinella Offict | B. 3. 494. Bux 
217. Ran Hiſt. r. 698 Nrarinella, Dizzamnus .. 
Fraxinella & Diftamnus albus Officinarum. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
235. BASTARD DITTANY. Dale, p. 177. 

. The Roots, of this Distany are pretty large, white, and 
ſpreading, ſending forth long pinnated pretty much 
reſembling the Leaves of the Aſh-tree; whence it takes 
Name Fraxinella : "The Stalks ariſe to be about two Foot 
bigh, havii them 

Flowers grow at the Top, of the Stalk, in Spikes, of an 


227. 


2. Fragaria; ſterilis. 


out of 
iſh, and ſhining, 
whole Plant has a 


wild in ſeveral Places. of G. 

planted with us in Gardens, and in Jau and Tub. 
The Root is eſtcem'd a Cardiac and Alexipharmic, and ſer» 
viceable againſt peſtilential Contagions. if at be taken any way. 
Ataithielus affirms it to be good againſt Poiſons, and the Bites 

R , . of 


F RA 
W 
e 


* 
with N or taken to the Quantity of two Drams in 
pure Wine z it is, alſo, for the Gripes of the Belly, and Po 
to cleanſe the Kidneys of Gravel, and is a : uſeful Ingredient in neſs 
Potions for. internal Wounds: The Women in Rene uſe the 


uy 3 as A OILS and 2 1 3 the 
es ; W is a Argument, a t it 
: cannot be uſed as a Succedaneum to the tru 7 but, 


why it ſhould not be effectual ſor 


wy i ul ot d. cal fore fa V. | for no Rex 
guangs =: this 
Plant, The Pods and Flowers an 1 


; "is Bp. Plow. t Smell; with 
Oil: The Flowers and e 2 
ſweet ; whence it is reckon'd among balſamic and — 


balſamic Smell, and is very ſweet and fragrant — yn 

The Bark is much commended for facilitating Delivery, and 
rging the Lochia; and, on account of ita intenſe 

is preſcrib'd againſt Worms: The Seeds, Leaves, and Roots, 

are uſed in the Shops ; and the Plant, for want of the true 


Dittany, ſu _ _—_—_ Place = the Theriaca Andramaehi : The 
Conſerve © t Virtue, corrobo- 
rates — 4 — « Plant. aſcrib'd to 


Boerhaave. 
2. Fraxinella 3 niveo flore. Claſ. H. 100. ö 
177 or. | multiflora.. I. E. Par. 
oi Franc PUR Pl. FRAXI ELLA WITH MANY 
FLOWERS. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Pal. I, f. 229. 
FRAXINUS. | 
ves are — 5 to a n 
whoſe Top ends in an odd Leaf: Flower is Male, apeta- 
lous, and conſiſts of Stamina, which are adorn'd with a double 
Apex: The Ovary is oblong, oval, flattiſh, furniſh'd with a 
d Tube; and ripens into a flat membranaceous Fruit, re · 
bling = Tongue, and . 


erhaave mentions ſix Species of this Plant; which are, | 
= More petaloide ; mas. C. B. P. 
a6 inf. 975 _ I. Beer. Ind. A. 
— —— "Dill t. Her. Jen. 269. Burb. 
117. Jonſ. Dendr. K+ 4 — 1 545, er. 1 — 
= aii Sy 3- 469. Mer. 
Fraxinus Ornus, ont. Ind. 4 —— — Park. 
Theat. 1419. Merc. Bot. 1. 36. Phyt. Brit. 43.  Fraxins 
air. J. B. 2. 173. Rai Hiſt, 2. 1702. K ON 
ASH- TREE. Dale, 5. 332. 
- The Aſh- 9 rw 
ſtrait Body, over d with a » a — Bark, which 
ives it its Name, as'a Tree, —— 
Ra — 
The Leaves are df a dar — 2 


e 
See, The Srl 


— 


e eee Vie a 
great many acid Liquors, a. little urinous Spirit, no con 

volatile Sales >ynait. dent” of Qld and — 

iz of ed Salt; by 2 natural Salt of this 

nt ſeems reſemble that call'd by Ang 

22 722 + pr 

Thus it s.00 


the Aſh, taken 


is — — . wo Hicks, 


ch — es ther, in T = 
| ur 5 prone — 
Lu . thro ls an er 
| +of-its Bark make: a 


which drops vut of à ffeſh 


RN 


— — didueyp 
| ſet on Fire, has the fame Virtue Syringe it into the Rar; 


ſtop it with ſome Cotton in the ſame Water? 


The Bark of the Got Rheuma 
tiſm, Sciatica, as 77 9 31 n 
22 Seroſities voided: 


chal 
provoke Urine, 


hl in the nd, no ou Old 
and Wood are 
do have a ſpeciſe Virtus 8 
it is ſaid, that-continual out of a 
Wood extenuntes chat Furt; for which Purpoſe 
yes ty — ——— 
Succeſs. Rob: 
middle Bark or Rind of the Aſh 
Countries for intermittent Fevers und f. 
the ſame has been ſucceſsfully vrafiifed in þ 
. . drank in 


cum,. with 


R. 


Sweat, as 
called Lin 
and is 


he Seeds of the aun, bruiſed; 


Mariyn's Ti 


_ which” require do hae the 


— SIE — 


ou bal find it — 


modern — and — 2 mightily extol the 


lame for breakin 
with Piſtachios, 


lities. The Powder of the Sed dry 

2 17 1.— — y, not only Fan 
ice a as We are 'd famous 

Dr. Bowles. A Drani of the Seo, — 2 

ſays, cures the Dropſy, and extenuates thoſe 


ſively fat and 


mm In England, the 


Aſh-tree, 


the Stone in the Kidneys and 


« Eaten 


ts, and Sugar, it imparts Venereal Abi- 


—— —_ alſo, 


Vinegar, — boa Raii Hift. 
' 2. Fraxinus;; excelfior ; frugiſera ; formina, 


taken in Wine, as P 


d, after perfect Maturity, is 
the Stone, but the 


ty 

aun- 
ang 
li 


who are 
mi tily com - 


or rather ruit of the 
r are pickled with Salt and 
Plant. 


— 8 4 D 1 
4+ a 2. 1¹ 2 1 45 

Heer. * 4. 2.1 * 2 As, 

Herm. 6 

17 — . FT Fer ry 

le, TY. 7 33% | 
thoſe of the i ; 
1 than East tht Cs * 


5— 3 
2 

An F 
Flaw. Pel, 2. p 
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” 
— 


Virginiana; caudice p 
— foliis 
raxinus, Alepenſis. H L. 


icine, wich reſpect 0 its Conſiſtence, is of three 
2 ig: rr 
or v : 

ns Erin, 9 


y celebrated by the Antients, and 
preſent. Times, cannot eſcape; the 


ry one; who, knows how 


of 


ny 
ob * 


and often have the interior Half towards the Bottom 
EE the exterior which may be alſo, 
Gs obſerv'd in the Piſtachio and 
1 — Virtues of this Tres, ſee Manna. 


1 | 
oerh, ; — PA 


5 the Sockets of the Teeth, Ca» 


and Aſhes 


b U 


Cold. By the Antients it was called 
by — Ammonitrum. Plin. 
4265 6 * 


1 or, perhaps more properly, 
LLARIA, the Fatilary, i +4 


"RRCHLLARLA, te 


2 er is ike « Uh — N p 
= furnidh'd: 2 


dulous, naked, and „. grey 
Stamina, 1 the Ovary : The Ovary is furniſh'd 
wit 2 trifid Tube, ointal, the triple Cavity extending to 
Cavity of the Gres : This Pointal becomes an 
ruit, f full of flat "way diſpos d in a double Row: The Noot 
conſiſis of two carnous Knobs, from the Middle of which ariſes 
the Stalk. Boerhaaudy. Index alter, Pars 2..p. « 
Rencalmus cams fays, 
its 


The Flower of the Fritillaria, as Paul. 
not only good in burning Fevers, but to 
2 made an excellent Ointment for — Ulcers. 

is, alſo, aiconſiderable Virtue in the Flower for Pogo 

the Heart and Brain, and correctin 5 
the Meconium. The Water, * al helps 
mations of the Eyes. Rai Hit. P 
Boerhaave enumerates twen 2 vs OS: this Plant. 

FRIXUS, fritus, ogvrros, eu,. Tryouerd, 

CH 05, Tn[arisds, fried, is apply'd to things dreſs d or Pp 'd 
7 ay ; hence Pans teganites. (TwyeviTn;) is Bread 


dak d in a Frying-pan.. Galen, de Al. Fac. tells us, that all 
2 Meats afford a dry Alien; and. void of Flatulences. 
ia vel frixd 


„ call'd+ by: the Greeks, ſimply, 22 
(Phryat) fi ignifies 'olophony, or black Roſin; and . 

it from liquid or humid Roſin, which — call vyes ( Hygra). 
It takes the Name Phrycte, from its fry'd or — 
the Manner defcrib'd by Dioſcorides, 2 1. Cap. 93. N 
FRONDIPORA. A Name for the Eſchara marina. + 
FRONDOSITAS, Frondoſity; ſignifies Leafineſs, Fulnefs 


of Leaves, or Aptneſs to bear Leaves. 


FRONDOSUS, frondous; Deen, 


Leaves. Idem. 
FRONS, wirwrey, the Forchead, is the fore Part of the 


Head, ſituate above the Eyes, bare, or deſtitute of Hair, and 
reaching to the Temples. ellus. See CArur. 

FRONTALE, Herter, is a Name for any external 
Medicine or Topic y'd to the Forehead: In particular it 
means a and hypnotic Remedy, prepar'd: of cold 
Cephalics bruis'd and ty'd up in a Linen Bag, four or five 
Fingers in Breadth It is, alſo, put for ANACOLLEMA, 

which ſee. 

FRONTAEIS. The Name of a Muſcle belonging to the 
Forehead. See CAPUT. 


FRONTATVUS, frontated, is a Ferm us d by Botaniſts, 
relating to the Leaf of a Flower, which grows er and 
till, „terminated in a t Line; and is 


broader, 
ſpoken in Oppoſition: ta 2#yþidated';, that is, when the Leaves 
of a Flower end in a Point. Aller: Diet. Vol. . 
FRONT O, from Fon, Nr and ample 
Forehead. Caftellus. | 
FRUCTUS, ze eas, Fruit, is the ptoduction of „ Tree 
or Plant for the ation or Multiplication- of its Kind; 
in which Senſe, Fruit includes all kinds of Seeds, with their 
Furniture... Botaniſts uſe it to fgnify, properly, that Part of 
a Plant wherein the Seed is contain'd. The Word Fruit is, 
alſo, uſed to ſignify an Aſſem of Seeds in a Plant, 4 in a 
Pea, Bean, Ranunculus, and the like ; and, in its general 
nificatian, for all kinds of RY Whether naked, or inclos d 
in Cover, Capſule, or whether , fleſhy, ſkinn 
membranous, or the like. Frait is. alſo deferib'd to be th 
Product or Reſult of the Flower, or that for whoſe Produttion, 
Nutrition, and Perfection, the Flower is e. Ar 


Dif. 

In the Language of the Chymiſts, Metals are calls: eo 
of the Earth, as proceeding, ſay they, ſrm their o²⁹ - Me- 
ther che Water, and entering ine another Mother the Earth; 
in which the Operation of their Trees is Fan the Roots 
being fax*d in the Water. 2 

NEN TAC EUs, fru is a Tem opp 
by Botanifts to all ſuch Plants as, have a Confor 
Wheat, Frumentamy with reſpect either to their Fruits, 
Ears, or the like. Alita“ Dich. 
FRUMENTUM INDICUM:.: K Name for — 3 
granit ait. Ne * 

F RUMENTr UI SARRACENIC UI. A Name 
the Fagopyrum 3" valgare'y erethum ; and the Fagepyrum'y 
ney ; ſcandens. in 


MENTUM- TURCICUM, A Name for the 


Croc res INT A 
-/FNUTEX.-- Serithe-Euphnacianiof Bocanical Toms, un 
as the Article Bor any ' 


- 4'RRUTEXK ATHIOPICUS:: Age erer, | 


and alſo for. the Cee gan 
Nörxx. AFRICANUS, Our n. — 


a &- — K — 


7 Ne 


o 
+ . * 4 . * = 0 


FUL 
to ſeveral Species of the Conaennroptnmaron and Ley 


DPOCARPODENDRON. : 
FRUTEX AFRICANUS. AMBARUM SPIRANS. A 


Name for the Come aurea Huter; ambarum ſpirans. 
- FRUTEX CORON 8. A Name for the r 
aha; « Philadelphus Atheners. 
X, PAVONINUS; A Name for the Poi; 
fr pukbrins: fruticole, 
are thoſe Plants which- are of 
an Hand woody Subſtance. 


FUCA. is a Sea-filh, which-refembles our Perch: There 
are ſeveral Speties of them, of different Colours, * 
found upon de , 

Aliment, and ate of eafy Digction z purity the Blok 
and provoke Urine. 


CATUS, (from —_ os oo © V 
verniſh'd:: In: a Senſe it means ſame as 


Palliativus, palliative; and is f of an imperſect Cu 
where the Subject is —— Reſtoration 


Caftellus. 
This Plant was ſo nam'd by Father Plumier, 


FUCHSIA. 
who diſcover'd it in America, in Honour to the Memory of 
a learned Botaniſt. 


Leonard Fuchfius, 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Funnel-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of one Leak, 
and divided into ſeveral at the Brim ; whoſe Cup after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh, ſoft; fleſhy F _ which i divided 
into four Cells, that are full of roundiſh See; — — 

We have but one Sort of this Plant ; — ; 

Fuchſia tri 1 fore coccineo: Plum. Now, Gen: THREE-+ 
LEAV'D FUCHSIA, WITH A SCARLET FLOWER. 
Mil. Dia. Vol. a. 

There are no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant, that 
I know of; 4 

FUC US. . 

= Characters are; 

t is a flimy, coriaceous, herbaceous Subſtance, and has a 
ſort. of foliaceous A nce in every Part, The Seed are 
often contain d in Follicles. For a fuller Account of the Fucus, 
ſee the Explication of Tenus, under the Article Bor Axv. 

Botaniſts mention a great many Species of the Fucus ; none 
of which have any medicinal Virtues attributed to them, ex- 
cept the two following; which are, 

I. Fucus ; maritimus; vel z maritime ; veſieulas 
habens, C. B. P. 365. Town. I. 566. Boerh. Ind. A. 
Quercus marina, Othc. Ger. 1378. Emac. 1567. Park. Theat. 
12 's "Aldrov. Dendr. 160. Hus fre Aga marina latifolia 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 20. Synop. 3. 40. - Pucus marinus 


lati — olis nis veſiculis donatis, Hiſt. 
ONS do. 7 


colour · d, 


UN wr, 9k 
— int 
The 


Dake. 
- 2. Fucisz Laftuez folid; Bl By, 444. Neg. Is 


647+ 


— which Wees in en wich the Aueh. 
168. 


Lichen marinus, Offic. Ger. 139%, Emac. 1566. Raii 

77. Synop. 10. Aurinus 2 5 Pluk. 4 1 . 

marinus; Lattuca marina di 3. 

Dioſc. Fucus marinus Latte - folio, „o $4 

—_—_ — Dis "fot IJ * 64. ares — 's 
n , 2 2. on 

— Laduce foliis, Cale. Met: x Lacraca ng fur 


bon OYSTER-GREEN.. Le Ba vo. 


Mae, Oe, Pete Dioſe; Bess Ades, Wente Wa- 
a Taft 908 e — 


0 2 * ſd. A Nusa 
ju 364. 
Oxon. 646. 2 FUCHS, e Alg mombrandve 
5; a R . y & 


to ] 


EEE r Vinke aid; 

22 where it paſſes under Damen of u 
12201 

— & Lemtieuls matina, Ofic; 8 

41 Emus. 


Calc. Muf. 19.  Lenticula marina ſerratis 
1615. Park. Theat. abr.  Facus folli A, 
4 25 B. pk — —— Ink. 508. Rail Hl. x. 8 
wcus folliculaceus, ſerratus, 'Sarga 
der * 4%, Piſ. EAI Hs. 055 4 os 
k * Sr OA the Sea-ſide. "The Herb'is us'd 
the and De for. a Dy D. 
— — — —— — apply d to Fault, 10 
— — eee 
e eee. 
s, it 
ne eall's Parole. * 1 1 Dc 


Y*LITY 


edo Me 


eee Aldrov- Ones, Ons 2 


. * N 
«44 400 


UM 


e 


firſt comezover, it « genuine 8 Ammonux It is 
2 whitiſh Colou N t, makes hy bo 
An Cotta, Cutta Aldrov. _ veſcence L* Acids, and, if mix 708 fix'd Alkalies, pre- * 

— Yo out: Page an. Ark gs "Poule ently affords a true volatile alcaline Salt, as Sal Ammonine _, 
Lear, Bello Oyſe. 181, T, or BALD. does; whence the true Origin of this. Salt is deriv'd from 
r Fotos 6 FEE Ih = 
cart is z * in an open Fire its which tena- 
e | Goully adheres thera leaves a white earthy Calx be- 
276-4 unn the Analyſs conlidering of which, we 
" ANALYSIS oF Soor. l. may learn ji wag "om or ent volatile, Its off 


Hake of the blackeſt ad drielt Soot, r'd in the Chimney by an open Fire, and what are fix'd and remain be 
=”; mn Oran, L nothing but is bak d, and no- pd what Fire throws off from Vegetables into the Air. 
—— —— Hence e ſee, that even Earth, which ſo fix'd in 
"Day; — pres . glaſs Retort almoſt to the the moſt. violent Fire, aſter being ſepara from the other 
3 —— — after the Neck of the Een when mix d with the reſt, is, either 1 

rt has been 4 on the Inſide ; and Force © or Fire, a 
; = Juncture with common Linſeed-yaſte raiſe a ._ Feet the Air, 1 in the Form of d thin Cloud wy 
ire of an hundred and fift des, keep it up _ there would be no End, oe rue the 
equably : A large Quantity of tran t Water will thus phyſical Uſes of this Proceſs, Pilly compos of dry Soot, 

e over, with conſiderable Vio ; fo that if the and gilded, are recommended for the Cline « bf cold y Fas 
Fire was immediately made firong at firſt, the Receiver pers, and this often, with Succeſs, „ Soot 
+ 8 tinue in this manner, ſo long as as us'd with the ſame Succeſs as that of Animals. art 

y clear Water Bama goon het it will long do, recommends the Salt which riſes laſt, for giving Relief in 
a the Soot was dry. Then taking —_ —— — firſt tainly, Sal Ammoniac, prudently em- 


Water, and pouring it mp « Glaſs apply 
t produc'd by Oak-wood alone, — | 


_ and raiſe the Fire a little above t — —* f 
| — 2 a white, milley, far V x ater, will — ch Tufts, or Pit-coal, appears different u 
Quantity, — 1 — * ; proceed with a ö yſa ; and that again would be on different, 
doi 5 , as this continues z © 
2 apply . Receiver , | and 92 | Kitchen, which is continually kd with "4 Fumes, not 
; a yellow, volatile, copious ow E come over, only oi the Fuel, but likewiſe of all kinds of boil'd, | 
| —,* 9 round, the Sides of the Receiver; continue and fry'd Meats And thus much ma help us to form d 
= Fire — 1 — Salt riſes 3 then, with Judgment of Soot. Boerhaave's 5. 
rn Spirit, and Salt of Soot, een 
on ari 
cool, and there will be found, in the Neck of the Retort, Spirit of Hartſhorn. | | 
_ a Salt which could riſe no higher, even by ſo violent a Fire ; 


but, in * — of the there remains a black , | 
© Ffetulent Surface whereof is cover'd ULMIN 12 Fulmination, in Chymiſtry, has two 
EMITTED ſaline Cruſt, which, both in Ar, 
Colour, Concretion, And Striæ, reſembjes P” n Fulmination, in the Depuration of 
Armmoniac, If the milky, Water be rectify'd is, when, u Ta AE De 


B a kink © of ſulphureous 
Mecals, . * 


"ies petetrating volatile irit, and ſome 
volatile Bale. ; A o thor 


wi: 1 MARK G. 


taught what the 5 
2 coves — — — 


finſt, in the Fm of Smoke ; then, png wn 2 - 15 e ROT 
or 


3 and in others w EN c if pe we 
mind, in many 
Tunni out pn Ki from — ol 
Pedi * The r, being wavy in t ure of a 
. Vie 
pwa ts, in the Form of an b. The 4 7 th later Pi 
o outth Petals 
hy ey hugs Repreſentation of a 


oC — 

vo to ov EC 

_ carries Soot up to the Top; and, aſter this, .diſch ; 
black Smoke, at its upper Orifice, amd dif) it — 
Air, where it ſeems gradually to, vaniſh. It may deſerve to be 
conſider'd, what an immenſe, Quantity of. ſuch ter is, era 

b the Force bf Tires thrown'{up, from the Surface of the very ſharp-point 122 conceal'd between the two former 
whole habitable Globe, in the — Fire is conſiantly Te 

_ ws'd'; Wbence we mag tears then combuſtible Vegetables, „ at the Extremity of the Pedicle, is ſhort and 
their, Smoke, | and; Soot, and the black;-Qlauds bow 5 e, Tube, with a globous 
diſpem d in he oa of, one and the ſame Matter Bled, be whole Length of it ſeems carefully, coy ener 


8 1 Vagina before deſcrib d. To 
(..) a fetid. vilyy bitter, unpleaſant, nauſeous 


py ow two Stamina, ſo cloſ 
in the Water, that firſt COMMAGHTT + and is „they are. included in one. v 


2 in ſuch. 4 manner, that n 
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the hinder Part, the Foot-ſtalk being inſerted in the Middle of 
the Flower: They are ſucceeded by ſingle round Seed. The 
whole Plant has a Litter Taſte ; whence it is call'd Fel Terre. 
It grows every- where in Fields and till'd Grounds, and flowers 
in May. The whole Plant is us'd. | 

This Plant gives the blue Paper much ſuch a red Colour 
as Aloes ; ſo that, probably, it contains very near the ſame 
Principles, fuch as a Salt like that which is natural in the Earth, 
but in which the Sal Ammoniac predominates over the Nitre 
and marine Salt: Beſides, the Salt of the Fumitory is join'd 
with a gieat deal of Sulphur and Earth, and diſſolv'd fn a 
conſiderable Quantity of Phlegm. 

By the chymical Analyſis, Fumitory 
concreted, volatile, fix d, lixivial Salt, and very thick Oil. 

All theſe Principles render this Plant laxative, diuretic, good 
to cleanſe the Blood, and remove Obſtruftions of the Parts. 
It paſſes for a Specific in all Diſeaſes of the Skin, in 
chondriac Melancholy, in a Cachexy, and Dropſy: 

ive the Juice of Fumitory from two Ounces to fix ; the In- 
ſulon in y, from ſix Ounces to ten, or twelve ; the ſimple 
Syrup, to two or three Ounces, in Ptiſans; the compound 
Syrup, to one or two Ounces, if you would have the Patient 
purg'd. The Water, alſo, of Fumitory is deterſive, and good 
to | bu up Ulcers of the Mouth. An Ointment is made 
of the Juice of this Plant, mix'd with equal Quantities of the 
7 A of Elecampane, thicken'd over the Fire with ſome Hog's 

rd. Fumitory is us'd in the EleCtuary de 10 in that 
which they call 'Senatum, in the Confeftion Hambeh, and in 
the compound Syrup of Succory. Martyn's Tournefort. 

Fumitory purges Bile, and aduſt Humours ; but then it 
requires to be taken in a large Doſe. I am of Opinion, fays 
C. Hoffman, with thoſe who believe, that Meſue and Avicema 
intended, that the 2 ſhould be given from five to eleven 
Ounces ; the Decoction, to the 1 ooo of fifteen Qunces ; 
and the Powder, from four to five Ounces ; by which means it 
clarifies and purifies the Blood. In England, we boil the Herb 
in Whey, in the Spring-time, and drink * Decoction for 

uriſying the Blood. Hence it is admirably beneficial in all 
Dilcaſes proceeding from bilious and ſerous Humours, ſuch as 
the Leproſy, Scab, Itch, Impetigo, Herpes, and fuch other 
cutaneous Diſorders, and, it is faid, in the Lues Venerea it- 
ſelf, It is diuretic, as well as ſudorific ; for which Reaſon the 
Water is preſcrib'd in the Lues Venerea and, mix'd with 
Theriaca Andromachi, in the Peſtilence. It opens Obftru- 
ctions of the Liver, and purges the Jaundice by Urine. I very 
much eſteem the Conſerve, fays C. * ans. for opening Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera after univerſal Purgation. 

The Juice, or diſtil'd Water, dropt into the Eyes, are be- 
liev'd to cure their Dimneſs: Hence the Plant takes its Name, 
Fumaria, becauſe it f ng Tears, and clears the Sight, 
after. the Manner of Fumus, or Smoke. Pliny. 

The Eſſence of Fumitory, or its Juice, may be taken in 
Whey, for ſome Days together, in atrabilious Diſorders. 
The Herb will not bear much Boiling, on account of its vola- 
tile Salts. Raii Hift. Plant. | KW, 

Fumitory is juffly accounted: one of the moſt wholſome, 
as well as uſeful Herbs; for it abounds not only with a birteriſh 
Tuice, but with a copious, tartareous, and nitrous Salt. Boil'd 
in Beer or Whey, or taken in form of Pills, it is an admir- 
able Remedy in all chronical Diſeaſes, and particularly thoſe 
which proceed from corrupted Lymph and Serum; as the Le- 
proſy, Itch, Scurvy, the Lues Venerea, and many other'cuta- 
neous Diſcaſes ; for, by promoting the Circulation of -the 
Blood, it removes ſuch things as clog the Viſcera, opens Ob- 
ſtructions, excites and facilitates Excretions by Stool and Urine, 
and cauſes a free Perfpifation ; by which means it works a moſt 
effectual Depuration of the Lymph and Blood. And, indeed, 
in our Opinion, there can hardly be found à Simple of ſuch 
0 e Virtue, for depurating and cleanſing the Maſs of 


Blood and Humouts, and corroborating the Tone of the Viſ- 
'cera, as Fumitory. "Hoffmen.” de Prafiant. Remed. domeſt. 


belle Fumaria z  Officinarum 3, foliis 


, 
RET T. 


0. 5 
4. Fumaria;z minor tenuifolia. C. B. P. 143. . H. 2. 
261. LESSER r — * . 

. Fumaria 3 fi irens orens, flore albo. Flor. 1. 
1?” EVERGREEN FUMITORY, with « white-Rewer. 

6. Fumaria z Jutea. C. B. P. 143. Famaria,” lues, mon- 
tana. M. H. 2. 260. © Fumaria,” que Split dicitur.” 
26. 203. YELLOW FUr 067 ones 
It grows on the cultivated Hills, and in the Fields of fpulia 
and Elabric, and in other Parts 'of ay and Sclavenia.” 
.. Achilles Gafee, his Obſervations, publiſh'd «44-5 wi 
OB. 99. makes the following Remarks on this Herbs“ 
Tacke in ah, de fays,” for the Ne ef Meeren, 
there was an Herb 


much in Requeſt, Which, in Sclavomia 
© they call Split, but, at Fenice, Ty i Herb it i of a 
bitter Taſte, and its Leaves much Yeſemblettheſ off Rue; 


yields a great deal of 


. 3. 


of the Hrabiant. It grows plentifully on the Borders of Boſui 
about the Caftle of 4 and is much celebrated A its 


* in ma 8 _ _ Sciatica, Affections 
the es, Convulſions, Pa pilepſy, A „ and 
the like. Of this I ſent —— to a l fician 


my Friend, &. Lanubins, and receiv'd for Anſwer as follows : 

herb Split, as I am aſſur d by Vinceſ. Levia, a Aora- 
vian, and a Man of ing, is à Species of Fumaria, or 
Corydalis. It is gather'd on the Mountain of Beſnia, in a 
ſtony Soil ; in Leaves, Flower, and Taſte, it reſembles Fu- 
maria, but bears its Seed in Pods ; it is an Evergteen, and 
has ſeveral Roots complicated one with another, and may. be 
call'd Fumaria Alpina, It is of Service in all cold AﬀeRions 
of the Nerves, comforts the Brain, gently purges, provokes 
Urine, and opens ObſtruQtions of the eſentery and Liver; the 
Root is bitter and acrimonious. The Form of Preparation is 
in the following manner”: | 


& 1 F | | 

Lake of the Roots of Split, one Ounce ; bruiſe, them ſmall, 
and put them in a Pint of White-wine, in a-glaz'd Pot 
of ſufficient Capacity; and cover it with a Cruſt of Bread, 
well paſted round about at the es; and let it boil 
over a gentle Fire, for an Hour, , Exhibit an Ounce of this 
Decoction warm, for five Days together, to the Patient, 


At the firſt time of taking, it inebriates, but afterwards it 
moderately exhilarates, and, with the Help of a proper Diet, 
ſoon removes the Diſeaſe. It firengthens-the Brain; and 4 
certain Phyſician is perſuaded, that it is for melancholy 
and maniac Patients. Greg. a XMle, a arian ' Phyſician, 
affures me of the Truth of all this, and further ſays, that he 
perfectly cur'd himſelf, with this Herb, of a gteat Weakneſs of 
the Joints, ſo that he could hardly walk; and dreaded; be- 
ſides, the Approach of an Epilepſy. The Doſe he preſcribes 
is two Ounces. Rat! Hiſt. Plant. 

C. B. P. 143. MH. H. 2. 


— Fumaria; claviculis donata. 
260. | 
8. Fumaria ; bulboſa; radice cava; major. C. B. P. See 
ARISTOLOCHIA ADULTERINA, 
9. Fumaria; bulboſaz radice cava; major;  flore albo. C. 
B. P. 25 Var. 1. B. * 20 GREAT BULBOU 
ROOTED FUMITORY, with a white: Fleur. 
- 10. Fumaria ; bulboſa; radice non cava major. C. B. p. 
144. GREAT BULBOUS ROOTED FUMITORY, 
with a — not hollow. | 77 

11. Fumaria ; bulboſa ;-radice- non cava; major 
albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 308. "mean 


. 


: FomaRIA, Africans. ' A Name for the Cyſicapnes 3 Hi. 


cana * 8 a 
 FUMIGATIO, Fumigation, implies the Application of 
Fumes to particularly Parts, as thoſe of factitious Cinnabar to 
—— — ; — a — of chymical Calci nation, when 
or other are corroded, or ſoftened, 
receiving certain Fumes. * 95 . 5 - oof 
FUMUS Albus. Mercury. | | | 
_ Fumvs Citrinus. - ur, | | 
Fuuus Duplex; in the Proceſs for the Phi ers Stone, 
is Sulphur and Mercury. | 
, FUNCTIO, Function, is the ſame as Action. See AcT10. 
- FUNDA. The Sling. A ſort of Bandage. Sce FAscIA. 
FUNDALIA. The ſame as Facor A; which ſee. 
: F —— — of - Fiſh, call'd 
| tes, Gudgeon. BIUS, The Gobi ta 
Bull-head;” is alſo call} d Fundus. PR _” 
- 'FUNDUS, in Anatomy, is the Bottom of any of the 
Viſcera. Thus the Fundus Ventriculi is the Bottom of the 
1 the Fundus Uteri is the Bottom of che 
Om Ir 334. 4 ST C24 " 
ym e—cmegry i ycdersapnr — 
iviſions o ty to Mr. Kay's | 
the Article Bor AN. 67 3 wed 11 LC) 
- FUNGUS. See the Articles AManiTa'and Boi sTus. 
The Fungi conſtitute" the firſt Genus of Plants in Mr. Ray's 
Obs of Botany: For the Diviſions and Subdiviſions, ſee'the 
Article Bor Ax. ba ; 


A prodigious Number of  Funguſes are mention'd by-Botanic 


Authors,” of which thoſe that grow in England, are ſpecity'd i 
the haſt Edition of Ray's Syno — cong = 
di 19245" which 1 wut refer the curious Reader; none 
having any Medicinal Virtues, the following: As, 


except 
. Fun typhoides' coccineus, Offic. Fungus typhoides coccineus 
« Melizenſis, - Boce. Plant. rar. 80. - Raii Hi. A. 1851. Fun 
| Malitenſis, Ejuſd. Muſ. di Fiſica * Tub. 4. | Fungus typbuides 
\Coceinens 1 Ejuid. 69. Aw wr 47% Luber- 
2 Filli Hort. Piſan. 64. - Cynomor:on purpureum Officinarum, 
Mich. Nov. Gen. 17. Tab. 12. -SCAREEFT MUSHROOM. 
It i found on à Rock near the Iſland of Malta; and is 


| whence by ſome it is repured a Speeiev ef Rue," er the M! \elleem'd © very great Aſtringent : It is, therefore, given in the 


3 


. 


" Quanticy 


1 of a gry — in Wie or Broch, in we 


5 


2. FUncus kscurzurus. See AuA mr. 


3. Fuxcus ROTUNDUS ORBICUL Ang. See LYCOPBRDON. 


4. Fuxncus MAXIMUS ROTUNDUS. See LYCOPERDON. 
| 5 Fundus SAMBUCINUS. See AURICULA JUDE&: 
6. Fuxcus Larircis. See AGarrevs. e 
2 —— — — See PHALLO(ub ES. 
|; , in „ is a ſpongy Excreſ cence, which 
ariſes in Wounds and Bcr. TT 
Mr. Sharp ſays, that in Wounds made _ ſharp Inſtrument, 
where there is no Indiſpoſition of , Cure is generall 
perform'd without any Interruption, but from the Fungus; fo 
that the Buſineſs of Surgery will conſiſt principally in a proper 
Regard: to that Point, and in Applications that will the leaſt 
interfere with the ordinary Courſe of Nature, which in theſe 
Caſes will be ſuch as act the leaſt the Surface of the 
Wound; and, ble to this, we „ that dry Lint only is 
fl Remed 


nerally the be h the whole Courſe of Dreſ- 
at firſt ic ſtops the with leſs Injury than any ſtyptic 
Powders or Waters; and afterwards by abſorbing the Matter, 


which, in the ning of Suppuration, is thin and acrimonious, 
it becomes, in Eftect, a Digeftive : During Incarnation, it is the 
ſofteſt Medium that can be apply'd between the Roller and ten- 
der Granulations, and at the time is an eaſy Compreſs 
upon the ſprouting Fungus. 7 
If Ulcers ſhould be of ſuch a Nature as to produce a ſpongy 
lax Fleſh, ſprouting very high above the Surface, it will 
neceſlary to deſtroy it by ſome of the Eſcharotics, or the Knife : 
This Fungus differs very much from that belonging to healing 
Wounds, being more eminent and Jax, and generally in one 
Maſs ; whereas the other is in little diſtinct Protuberances. It 
approaches often towards a cancerous Complexion ; and, when 
it riſes upon ſome Glands, actually degenerates, ſometimes, into 
a Cancer, as has happen'd in Buboes of the Groin. When 
theſe Excreſcences have aroſe in Venereal Ulcers, I have par'd 
them with a Knife ; but the Flux of Blood is ordinarily fo great, 
that I do not recommend the Method, and rather prefer 
Eſcharotics. Thoſe in Uſe are the V itriol, the Lunar Cauſtic, 
the Lapis Infernalis, and more generally the red Precipitate 
Powder ; but even in this Caſe I do not think the Powder the 
beſt Remedy; for tho' I have ſaid it is always an Eſcharotic, 
yet, as the Pulvis Angelicus, which is a Compoſition of the Pre- 


cipitate Powder and burnt Alum, eats deeper, I think it pre- 


ferable to the Precipitate alone. 

It is but ſeldom that theſe inveterate Fungi appear on an Ul- 
cer ; but it is very uſual for thoſe of a milder kind to riſe, which 
may often be made to ſubſide by Preſſure, and the Uſe of mild 
Eſcharotics : However, if the Aſpect of the Sore be white and 
ſmooth, as in Ulcers with a Dropſy, and often in 
young Women with Obſtructions, it will anſwer no Purpoſe 
to waſte the Excreſcences, till the Conſtitution is repair'd, 
when moſt probably they will ſink without any Aſſiſtance. In 
Ulcers, alſo, where the ſubjacent Bone is carious, great Quan- 
tities of looſe. flabby Fleſh will grow up above the el of the 
Skin; but, as the Caries is the Cauſe of the Diſorder, twill be in 
vain to expect a Cure of the Excreſcence, till the rotten Part of 
the Bone is remov'd ; and every Attempt with Eſcharotics will be 
only a Repetition of Pain to the Patient, without any Advan- 
tage, In ſcrophulous Ulcers of the Glands, and indeed of 
almoſt every Part, this Diſorder is very common; but, before 
Trial of the ſevere Eſcharotics, I would recommend the Uſe 
of the ſtrong Precipitate Medicine, with Compreſs as tight as 
c_ born without Pain, which I think generally keeps it 

er. 

When the Excreſcence is and does not riſe from 
a large Cancer, but only from the Skin itſelf, it has been uſual 
to recommend the actual Cautery ; tho' I have found it more 
ſecure, to cut. away quite underneath, and dreſs afterwards 
with eaſy Applications ; but the Caſes, where either of theſe 
Methods are practicable, occur very rarely. See CANCER. 

F — — Excreſcences, alſo, frequently ariſe after Wounds 
of the Head which penetrate the Scull, and after the Opera- 
tion for the Trepan; for an Account of which ſee CarvurT. 

Certain Tumors of the Joints, generally call'd White 
Swellings, are allo call'd Fung:, by ſome Authors, particularly 
Heifter, who gives the following Directions relative to them. 

xcreſcences of the Joints very nearly reſemble cedematous 
-Tumeytie entarited mi — Ire a pecu- 
liar Examination of the — and 


or 2 corrupted tter, Flatus, or any other 
Cauſe, could have ſo many Authors to paſs them over 
in Silence, or treat of them ſo ſuperficially. A Fungus in the 


eat or Pain, fo ſoft, that it eaſily yields to the Preſſure of the 
Fingers ; but, the Removal. thereof, ex itſelf imme- 
iately, like a Muſhroom, without retaining any Marks. Tho” 
W 
OL. . 


the Limbs, without 


FUN | 
the ity of Glands and latent Fat 


ndons, are moſt ſubje& to it. 
; ſome are ſmall, others 


o 


” 
= 
* .* 
© 4 - Qin * 
order. * 


This laſt ma juli de calbd, A ” ; 
1 Did — Y Dropſy of the Joint ; and, by 


| ng collected after a:Fall, or violent Blow, ron 
diately raiſes a Tumor externally, or in the very Joint; and, by 
— 7 — Ligaments, deſtroys the — obility of the 
Part. en the Nerves, Arteries, or Veins, are affected 
theſe Swellings, the uſual Conſequence is, that the ſubjected 
Parts are deprived of their Nutriment, and the Joint, being 
preternaturally in larged, is by degrees inſenſibly conſumed, © 
We have already obſerved; that, in ces of the 
Joints, the Li ts are too much extended and relaxed, 
conſequently, the natural Strength of the affected Limb is more 
or leſs enced, in tion to the Violence of the Injury 
received: Now, ſince it is very difficult to remedy this Diſot᷑ · 
der, and theſe Tumors cannot eafily be refolved-or ſuppurated, 
every one muſt acknowledge, that the Surgean lies —— 
Difficulties, who attempts their Cure ; for, beſides the Bi- 
culty of bringing them to ſuppurate, there is Danger in the 
tion, as it is often attended with a Caries; or inc | 
iſtula, which induce a Neceſſity of Amputation. Recent 
ſmall, and ſoft Fungi are often remedied by reſolvent and 
corroborating Medicines, tho“ they are generally irritated by 
Emollients j whereas great andinveterate ones reſiſt all the Powet 
of Medicine, and depend entirely on the Knife for Relief; and 
this does nor wt prove 1 z for — by Inciſfiong 
you may ext e noxious Humours, the Swelling often re- 
turns, Ao the Wound is healed, 123 
But the propereſt Method for the Cure ſeems to be this: Rub. 
the Part affected ſeveral times in a Day with warm Cloths; then 
foment it with the beſt tartariſed Spirit of Wine, or Linen dipt 
in the fame ; continue this, till the natural Form and Vigour 
of the Limb is reſtored. Purmannus's Fomentation is likewiſe 
a very noble Remedy: Take of the Pickle of Hertings, two 
Pints ; of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar, one Pint z Leaves of 
two Handfuls; Roman Vitriol, an Ounce and an half; crude 
Alum, fix Ounces : Boil theſe together for half an Hour ; then 
apply them, When the Tumors begin to be diſperſed, and the 
former Vigour of the Limb a little recover'd, the Reſolution is 
greatly promoted by fomenting with tartariſed Spirit of Wine, 
or fetid Oil of Tartar, ſeveral times in a Day; then, to _ 
out the Cold, which is very injurious, bind it up firmly wich 
Compreſſes and Bandages. Laſtly, I cannot but recommend 
one Fomentation above all others; which I have uſed myſelf; 
with great Succeſs : Take of Litharge, half a Pound z Arme-. 
nian Bole, an Ounce ; Maſtich, Myrrh, each half an Ounce ; 
Wine-vinegar, a Pint: Boil theſe together for a Quarter of an 
Hour. You muſt uſe this Decoction warm, and every Morn- 
ing and Evening dip Compreſſes, or thick Linen Cloths; into it, 
and ſoment the Part; obſerving to order, internally, proper 
purging, attenuating, and ſudoritic Medicines. | 
f none of the Medicines recommended anſwer the Pur- 
pa Wurtzen and Purman place their ſole Confidence in an 
nciſion into the tumefy'd Joint, towards the lower and moſt 
commodious Part, but with the utmoſt CircumſpeRion, leſt 
any of the Li ts or Tendons ſhould be injured ; for, by 
the Help of this, if the ſtagnating Serum is collected in one 
Cavity only, it will immediately diſcharge itſelf ; if it is c_ 
ed into ſeveral, it will gradually flow out in a few Days, is 
— be promoted, by applying Tents dipt in ſome Digeſtive, 
ſprinkled with Alum. t before the Inciſion, you ſhould, 
preſs the Tumor hard with your Fingers, and retain it with 
a Bandage plac'd above it, to prevent its giving way; for this 
will not only expoſe the Part more commodiou 22 your 
Sight, but, after Inciſion, promote the Eflux of the Serum, 
and make it burſt out; as the Blood does after Veneſection, or- 
the Mater after an Incifion of the Hydrocele, When. you have- 
done this, if any Swelling ſti} remains, lay on a Dachylum 
or rang ao eee or Wurtzm's red one, which, in this 
Caſe, be ſtrongly recommends Lime-water, or Spirit of Wine: 
This will refolve the Remainder. Thus, when the Member is 
reſtored to its priſtine Form, the Wound is healed by 
rary Balſams ; carefully avoiding the Uſe of fat oily Medi- 
cines, as very p judicial to the iganrents and Tendons, But 


if the Serum be found too tenacious and glutinous to diſchargs 

itſelf voluntarily, 

—_— A 
8 


y ſome attenuatin Qtions at ev 
—— — 
| wort, 


vulne- 


FUR 


wort, mist with Honey of Roſes, or of Celandine, ig dhe 
beſt, Theſe Injeftions will generally reſolve the Tumor 


Mice re- is the more ready way of Cure, ſome pre- 


fer Cauftics ; and, when the Eſchar is ſeparated, they turn out 
the collected Humours ; proceedin Fee as directed 


8 
. During this Proceſs, I Would adviſe anointing the 

Joints with a nervous U t, or fome aromatic Spi- 
tit, till it has recover'd its natural Str 

As it is very common for the inſpiſſated Serum, after the For- 
mation of the Cicatrix,” to collect again; in order to prevent 
this, you muſt obſerve, not only to preſcribe inter nal reſolu- 
ent, purging, and ſudorific Medicines, but likewiſe to keep 
the Wound open with Tents for ſome time, and cleanſe it 
daily with a r of a Decoction of Birthwort, 
Agrimony, Alchimilla, or the like, mixt with Honey of 
Roſes, or of Celandine ; for in Purman's Opinion this | 
thod is the moſt expeditious, inſomuch that the Sinus of the 
Wound is not only cleanſed, but filled up alſo with new Fleſh, 
ſometimes in ſix Days. It will, however, not be improper to 

nject ſome Lime - water into the Wound, and to apply. the 

e, or a digeſtive Plaiſter, externally, always binding up 
the Knee carefully, to prevent à Collection of the Serum. 
This will prevent a Return of the Fungi, as Wurtzen, who 
had been very converſant in theſe Cures, teſtifies. 

Every Excreſcence of the Joints is not form'd, ſo as to admit 
of an Inciſion fafely z for, when it is inveterate, hard, or very 
large, or the Patient-is weak, you muſt forbear 'it, as rather 
more prejudicial than' ſerviceable, becauſe it is frequently at- 

| with new Diſorders, as a Caries, Fiſtula, and Gan- 

rene, by which the Man is deftroy'd, who might otherwiſe 
ve arrived at a good old Age. 

FUNICULUS UMBILICALIS, the umbilical Chord, or 
Navel-ſtring. See PLACENTA: - 

It is the conſtant Practice to make an exact Ligature upon 
the Navel-ſtring of a new-born Infant, leſt it ſhould bleed to 
Death thro' the umbilical Veſſels. As ſoon as the Infant and 
Sccundines are deliver'd, a ſtrong Thread, of about an Ell 
long, folded her four times, and ty'd in Knots at each 
End, is carried twice round the umbilical Chord, about two 
or three Fingers-breadth from the Navel, and ſaſten'd with a 
double Knot ; then, for the better Security againſt too copious 
an Hemorrhage, a ſecond String, at about a Finger's-breadth 
Diſtance from the former, towards the After-birth, is paſs'd 
in the ſame Manner. Aſter this, the umbilical Cord and Pla- 
centa muſt be cut off with Sciſſars, below the ſecond Liga- 
ture; then the wounded Part muſt be wrapt up in a Linen 
Rag, on which a Compreſs is to be laid, and the Whole 
ſecur'd with a proper Bandage. For the reft, it may be 
wed oh her „ till it becomes dry, and falls off ſponta- 
NEouty. 

* Moderns look upon this Ligature as ſuperfluous, be- 
cauſe they have ſeen it omitted without any ſubſequent Dan- 

r. This, I muſt own, may ſometimes happen. But we 
have numberleſs Inftances to the- contrary, and therefore thoſe 
Women are deſervedly ſtigmatiz d with the Character of Mur- 
derers, who, being deliver'd privately, and alone, deſigned] 
neglect this Operation, and, by that means, induce Convul- 
fions, with other bad Symptoms, which are too generally fol- 
low'd by Death itſelf. 

FUNIS, x4, Aer, a Rope, a Cord: It is reckon'd 

the Inſtruments neceſſary to a Surgeon, as appears 
from Hippocrates, Lib. de Artic. Arabians call the Vena 
'mediana, Funis Brachii, the Cord of the Arm. Caftellus. 

© FURCALA. The ſame as CLAvIcVIA. 

FURFUR, wirvesr, Bran, is properly the Pellicle or Cor- 
tex which comes off from Wheat in grinding ; in which Senſe 
it occurs in ſeveral Places in Hippocrates, and alſo in Galen; 
where he recommends Bran for its deterſive Faculty, in a Gar- 

iſm. For the ſame Reaſon the French frequently uſe it in Cly- 

rs, as we learn from Phil. Guibert's Medecin charitable. From 
a Mixture of Bran, or #iTvgo», Bread is call'd vel ac, furfura- 
ceous. See ARros. Galen aſſerts every thing furfuraceous, 
-w/lupads, to have a deterſive Virtue. From a Similitude to 
Bran, alſo, thoſe excrementitious Particles which are eva- 
cuated with the Urine are call'd airvez, Furfures, Hippoc. 
de — Hum. oh hence we —_— vewd\ng —_— 42 A 
«© furfuraceous (or branny) Hypo * and @//veads 
<« furfuraceous Urine. ” DS. & Progn. Furfureſi — 2 
r G — Scabies or Scurf in — _ 

ich, upon ing or Scratching, diſcharges a b- 
ſtance like Rran, whence the Affection is call'd # 4 Fur- 
Ares; or Strela, Furfuratio. Galen, de C. M. 8. L. 


Eib. 1. Cap. 6. by Seremes Samenicus, Porrigo, and Farrea 
Nubes. See Farina, | 
S furfuraceous, branny. See the pre- 
ele. | | | 0 
' FURFURATIO, @/lve{errx. ' See Funrun. 
 FURNUS. The fame as Foanax, which fee, 


FURO. The tame as VIyzRAIA, which ſee. 
FUROGI. A Cock. Rulandus, tf 
FUROR, . A Species of violent Delirium 

a Fever: Sce Mania: and UTgrinus FyroR. 
FURUNCULDUS, a Boyl. | * 
Furunculus, among Latin Witen, _—_ what we 

commonly 'call'a Boyl, which is a ſmall hard Tubercle riſing 

in the Fat under the Skin, and accompanied with Inſlamma- 
tion, Rednefs, and Pain. As no Part of the Body is exempted 
from this Species of Tubercle, ſo the whole Body is ſometimes 
ſo over-run with them, that the Patient does not know on 
which Side to lic, how. to turn himſelf, or in what Poſture to 
keep his Body. Not only Adults, but alſo young Perſons; and 
even Infants newly born, are ſubje&t to theſe Tubercles, 

_ — violent Cries, Watching, and Loſs of 
trength. bo ö HN,,e2- | 

- Though theſe Tuhbercles are not dangerous when they 

netimes happens, that, when a large 


without 


afflict Adults, yet it 
Number of on appear on tender Infants, they produce a 
moſt intenſe Pain, accompanied with Crying, Watching, 
Weakneſs, Convulſions, Epilepſies, and, at laſt, Death. And 
as in all other Inflammations, ſo the principal Cauſe pro- 
ducing the Symptoms which accompany: Boyls ſeems to be a 
too glutinous and inſpiſſated Blood. greater, therefore, 
this Inſpiflation is, the more virulent and numerous the Boyls 
produc'd generally are. 19045 
For this Reaſon, the principal Intention of Cure in Bayls 
is, by proper Remedies to reſtore the inſpiſſated and ſtagnant 
Blood to its natural Motion and Circulation, with all poſſible. 
Expedition. When a Patient is afflicted with few Boyls, 
internal Medicines are rarely exhibited, ſince they are gene- 
rally cur'd by external Applications. But, when a large Num- 
ber of Boyls appear, or return frequently, there is 12 
for — 1 and ſuch Medicines as attenuate and pu- 
rify the For which Purpoſe, in Adults, tis expedicat 
to take away a proper Quantity of Blood, either by Vene- 
ſection or Cupping with Scarification: At the ſame time De- 
coctions of the Woods, and ſuch other Subſtances as attenuate 
the Blood, are often to be exhibited, and a proper Regimen ob- 
ſerv'd. Perſons afflicted with Boyls ought carefully to abſtain 
from generous Liquors, eſpecially Wine and Brandy, as alſo 
from the Uſe of Tobacco. 

Recent Boyls are generally capable of being cur'd by ex- 
ternal Remedies. This Intention is excellently anſwer'd by 
mixing Spirit of Vitriol with Honey, till it is highly acid, and 
anointing the Boyl with it. It is alſo of great Service to 
touch the Boyl — with pure Spirit of Vitriol, or of 
Sulphur : Digeſting Plaiſters, ſuch as ſunple Diachylum, Me- 
Iilot- plaiſter, the Emplaſtrum de Spermate Ceti, or the Em- 
plaſtrum Diaſaponis, are alſo found highly efficacious in the 
Cure of Boyls. 

But if, in conſequence of a Delay in attempting the Cure, 

or any other Cauſe, the already enumerated Medicines ſhould 
not be ſufficient for reſolving the Boyl, it muſt neceſſarily 
be brought to a Suppuration: And in ſome Caſes the Matu- 
ration of an highly peccant and coagulated Matter is found fo 
difficult, that the Boyl remains hard for ſome Weeks. Some- 
times this ſtagnant Matter, in conſequence of its long-con- 
tinued Inſpiſſation, becomes ſo acrid, that the Inflammation 
gegenerates into malignant Ulcers, which ſpread gradually; or 
into Fiſtulas, which cannot be cur'd without the greateſt 
Difficulty. The Suppuration, however, is, for the — 
remarkably accelerated by a Plaiſter prepar'd of Honey and 
Meal, or by the Diachylum-plaiſter with the Gums. When 
theſe are not ſufficient for anſwering the End, maturati 
Cataplaſms are to be us d; tho? tis to be obſerv'd, that for 
Children Phiſters ſeem to be far more proper than Cata · 
plaſms. When the Boyl is ſufficiently maturated, which may 
be known from its Softneſa, and the yellow Colour of its 
fuperior Part, we are- forthwith to have recourſe to the 
Knife, and opening the Abſceſs, to ſqueeze out the corrupted 
Matter lodg'd in it: After this, a Diachylum-plaifter is to 
be apply'd, and the Ulcer daily cleans'd — Pus, till the 
Whole is eliminated, and the Wound conglutinated. 
- When ſucking Children are afflicted with Boyls, tis moſt 
expedient to exhibit Purgatives to the Mother or Nurſe, who. 
are to be enjoin'd an exact and proper Regimen; but, to the 
Infants themſelves, gentle Laxatives muſt be frequently exhi- 
bited, and Preparations of Crabs-eyes, Shells, Mother of 
Pearl, Powder of Aniſe and Antimony, which are highly effi- 
cacious in correcting the Acrimony of the Blood. We mul, 
alſo, obſerve, that as Jari, which are ſmall Puſtules or Pim- 
ples of the Face, are only diminutive and minute Boyls, they 
may be cur'd in the ſame Manner. The Uſe of Whey and 
mineral Waters is, alſo, highly bencficial to Perſons afflicted 
with Pimples. Hef Chirurg. | 11 

FUSANE US, xv74&, puds. An Epithet of ſuch kinds of 
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» * Kean When ; 
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meeats. See LacTicinia. 
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When apply d to Diſeaſes, it imports the ſame as SyoRADt- 


cus; which ſee. ene 0 „ee Hay had uppet 
| FUNO, x6, fun e ful, Pukony. ee and fo ape fe the raking of irs 169d Ort 
vos xue, to n, in ing of and Cu 
is any kind of Reſolution or LiquefaQti by Fire, whence Fu- lawer Part, on the contrary, is i by: ee lee 
ian, and Salutis Ignem, mean the ſame thing s but, in the Blancard, (30S an MN i 10:1. of 2 2h 21 
common Way of Speaking, by Fufies we underfland a Solu- FTADA. Mercury. | 
tion er Liquation of Metals and Minerals; and, by Li-. N04. 4M; 70-4 200 30 —_— 
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Ar. The Get Letter 1, * Greek Phyſicians, 

we is a Mark for an Ounce. dius ad Scribanium 

LIL? Lorgum, N yr. Galen. de Compoſe Ad. & de 
Pond. & Mens. ; | e 

For the Signification of G in the Chymical Alphabet, ſee 
ALPHABETUM CHYMICUM.. © | » | | 

GABAL. See CABALES. a | 

GABIREA, e. A very pinguious Species of Myrrh, 
Diaſcorides, Lib. 1. Gap. 77 

ABRICU. A Spagiric Term, ſignifying the philoſophi; 
Husband, that is, the Sulphur of Philoaſopbers, whole Wife is 
call'd Baya, that is, Mercurial Mater. Theat. Chym. Vol. 3. 

. 667. and Vol. 736. | 
l GADOS, ate! "The ſame as GALE Us, which ſee. 
GAK O DES, wars ln. A Stone, which is a Species of ZEti- 
tes; though Diaſcorides treats of them ſeparately. It con- 
tains-in its Subſtance Earth, which is generally white, but 
ſometimes pale, and ſometimes yellow, and differs only in 
Figure from the Belemnites; for this latter is oblong, like an 
Arrow; but the Gzodes is round: The Maſs which adheres to 
it ſmells like Violets. This Stone, a Dieſcorides ſays, is 
aſtringent, drying, deterges ſuch things as darken the 
and, rub'd on the Parts with Water, cures Inflammations of 
the Breaſts and Teſtes. Dioſceridet, Lib, 5. Gap. 169. 

. GAGATES, & ſuccinum nigrum. Offic. Gagates, Mer. 
Pin. 217, Boet. 335. Worm. 31. Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 418. 
Gaebal. 29. Lapis Gagates. Charlt. Fol. 14+ Calceol. Muſ. 

5. JET, | 
OY kind of black, ſtony, cruſty Earth, ſo full of Bitu- 
men, that it ſmells ſtrongly of it, and, being kindled, flames 
almoſt like Pitch, and emuts a very black Smoke. It differs 
from the Terra Ampelitis, in that this latter ſends forth no Flame, 
unlefs excited by Bellows, and has no bituminous Smell; where- 
as the Gagates, held to the Fire, catches Flame, and emits a 
Smell like Bitumen. 

It is mollifying and diſcutient, and is ſuppos d to cure the Co- 
lic, and other Diſtempers. Schroder. It is of great Efficacy in 
Hyſterics, and the Epilepſy ;; and is, alſo, a Diuretic. The Oil 
thereof is good for the Palſy : Tournefort commends it in hyſte- 
ric, epileptic, h ndriac, and paralytic Diſorders ; the 
Doſe is from fix Drops to twelve. Yormius makes the Gaga · 
tes only a harder L of Ampelitis, and ſays, that, when it 
is poliſh'd, it is call'd, by Pliny, the Gemma Samothracica ; by 

icander, Lapis Thractus ; and, by ſome, Lapis Obſidianus. 
Though Agricala, ſays Aldrovandus, ſuppoſes the Lapis Ob 
dianus to be a ies of Gagates, and Lapis Thracius, I 
lieve it to be a Subſtance very different from them both. 

Dioſcarides ſays, that, us'd in Suffumigation, it cures the 
Fit of an Epilepſy, and revives the Patient under hyſteric Diſ- 
orders; and —— —— Serpents : It 
is an Ingredient in antiarthritic Medicines, in Acopa. 
is produced, he ſays, at the Mouth of a River in Cilicia, near 
a City call'd Plagiopolis z and the Place, or River, where it is 
found, is call'd Gag. Dizsſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 146, 

GAGEL. - The ſame as GALE, which ſee. 
_ GAIDEROTHYMUM. - A Name, in Raii Hit. Plant. 
for the Stachys, 21 Cratica. | 
GALA, yaa. lk. See FIR A. ; 

, GALACORTA. - A Species of ScorzontRA 


js hi U 
GALACTINA, 


s 


It is a 


yeads)ire, | from v, Milk. | Milk- 


GALACTITES Lapis, - yaraaxlirns aid, | from! , 
Milk. The GalaQites-ſtone. It grows out of a Lime e, 
as does, alſo, the MELiT1TEs, (ſee that Word) which it very 
much reſembles too in other reſpects, It is of an Aſh-colour, 


It Pu 


ing rub'd on a Whetſtone, yields a niilky and-ſweet 
it takes its Name. It increaſes almeſt every 
ſome- 


and, 
uace ; 
car, ſo as at laſt to be as big as a Child's. Head. It is 

what heating and abſterſive; whence it is proper to anoine the 


Eyes with it in Defluxions and Ulcers. 
ater, it to be repolited in a Leaden Box, of 
the glutinous Quality which it retains. Triturated, and drank 


in Water, or ſweet Wine, after Bathing, it Plen 
of Milk in the Breaſts of Women. nn re 7 
GALACTO DES, ade, from v, Milk, fi 

fies cither tepid, or milk-warm, like Milk juſt drawn from the 
Cow, or a my 3 * which Senſe it ig * Ex- 
crements and Urine. The Word has bath theſe Significations 
in er re 55 8 2 — Galen. ; 
| A yaaeklopip®-, from Milk 
R.. 
nals, or Veſſels, ſuppos'd to canvey Milk to the Breaſts, of 
rather to thoſe D or little Tubes, which, proceeding from 
the glandulous Subſtance of the Breaſts, are concentred at the 


Nipples. 
ala Medicamenta are Medicines which generate 
Milk, and determine its Influs to the Breaſts, 


Plenty 
Blancard. | 1 
 GALACTOPOETICA, 22e, from ydae, 
Milk, and wle, to make, Milk-making, is an Epithet 
applied to that Faculty, which is ſuppos d to be in the Breaſts; 
of generating Milk. Caflellus. | 
GALACTOPOSIA, yarex]oxeria, | from y, Milk, 
and This, of ive, to drink, is a Method of curing Diſeaſes, 
for Inſtance, the Gout and Phchifis, by drinking of Milk. 


GALANGA. 
Offic. Ger. Emac. 33. C. B. P. 35. Cheb. 


Galanga major. 
245. 7B. 2. 734+, Park. Theat. 1585, Raii Hf. 2. 1338. 


34 
775 
a , empn. I rn. 

GREAT GALANGAL. = 
This is a tough woody Root, of about an Inch, or an Inch 
and an half, thick, of a brown Colour on the Outſide, and 
whitiſh within, having a very thin Bark, which is beſet, at 
about a Quarter of an Inch. diſtant, with Rings, or Circles ; 
it is of a bitteriſn Taſte, ſomewhat aromatic, but not near (0 
much as the ſmaller Galangal. This is ſold by the Druggifts 
under the Name of Radix Acori, or Acorus-root z and is ſaid 
1 Malabar. \, #1 

is hot and dry, cephalic and carminative, and for 


After bruifing it in 


Flatulences, and cold Diſeaſes of the Stomach. It — Ins 

ent in the Pulvis. Ari compaſitut, or elſe it is not much 
us d. Miller's Bot. Off. | 

It is planted like Ginger, by ſetting the Root in the Earth. 

is uſeful for all the ſame 


The Root of the great Galangal 


rpoſes as Ginger, is p | 
It is preſcrib'd to.excite an | 


in 3 
the Juice of the Cocua- nut, they exhibit n 

Uterus and Bladder. It is of great Uſe in cold 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, and promotes 


Breath; it 
CT 


Diſeaſes, 


GAL 


ice of Plantain, it cures the Palpi- 


Mix'd wi : 
cart. And, taker in generous Wine, 


H Baum- 
the Juice of it is effectual in fainting Fits, 
Id ; for which Reaſon the Germans exhi- 

bit it to be chew'd in the Mouth, during Veneſection. 


[ 


; Nai Hit. Plant. 

Galanga minor. Offic. Ger. rer 33 Raii Hiſt. 2. 1338. 

Park. Theat. 1585. J. B. 2. 735. Chab. 245. C. B. Pin. 35. 
COMMON GALANGAL. 


This is a much leſs Plant than the former, coming over cut 
in ſhort Pieces, ſcarce an Inch long, and not half ſo thick, of 
a rediſh-brown Colour, having ſeveral circular Rings on the 
Outſide, of an hot aromatic Taſte and Smell. This is aid to 

w in China; but it is not known what Plant either this or 
2 ſormer are the Roots of; though, by the beſt Judges, they 
are ſuppoſed to be Species of the Iris. F 

This is much more in Uſe than the former, being mo 
ſtomachic, and of greater Virtue againſt Diſeaſes of the H 
and Bowels, expelling Wind, provoking Urine and the Menſes, 
and helping Digeſtion. 4.44. 1 

The. Galangas have exactly the ſame Fructification with the 
Bengela of the Inditns, the greater and leſſer Cardamoms, 
Zedoary, the Zerumbeth of Garcias, and Ginger ; for which 
Reaſon'it would be proper to reduce them all under one Genus. 
They abound with a volatile oleous Salt immers d in mild 
viſcid\'Parts. . Dale. . 

GALARIAS. A Fiſh, the fame as CALLARIAs; which 


GALARICIDES, GALARACTIS. A Stone, the ſame 
as GALACTITES ;- Which fee. Caftellus. ial! 
- GALATURA. Mucilages of the Seeds of Quinces, or 
Fleawort, made in Waters, for Inſtance, of Crabs, or Frog- 
ſpawn, and uſeful in Affections of the Eyes. Caſtellus. 

GALAX. The ſame as GLAUx, or NoCcTUA z which ſee. 
It is a Species of Owl. | 

GALAXA, GALACIA. Terms coin'd by Paracelſus, 
by which he means what he calls Spina Ignit, Lib. de Gallic. 

uf, Cap. 5. The Word Galaxa uſually means the white 
Circle in the Heavens, call'd the Jia lactea, or Galaxy, whoſe 
Principle the fame profound Philoſopher aſſerts to be a very 
ſubtile Sulphur, which is, alſo, the Cauſe of Winter, and 

es Miſts. He has, alſo, diſcover'd a ſort of Galaxy, 

by Analogy, in Man, and has beſtow'd that Name on the Po- 
roſities in the Cranium, Lib. de Podagricis, The Name Ga- 
laxia has alſo been us'd to ſignify the Ways of Diſtribution of 
the Chyle. Caftellus, _ 

| GALAXIAS, yaaatieas, The Name of a Stone, which 
Galen, Lib. g. de S. F. confounds with the Galactites. But 
they are diftinguiſh'd from each other by Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. 
Cap. 150. 152. who makes the Galaxias a Name for 
MoRocHTHos ; which ſee. 

GALBANETUM Paracelfi. See the Preſcription for this, 
under the Article AxTHRIT IS, in the Part which treats of the 
Arthritic Colic. : 

GALBANUM, ydAaCarwv, yaaxfam. Galbanum. The 
Juice, or Gum, of a ferulaceous Plant; whoſe Deſcription 

ſee under the Article FERULA. 
SGallanum is the Juice of a ferulaceous Plant growing in 
Syria, call'd by ſome Metopium. The beſt is what reſembles 
Frankincenſe, is grumous, pure, pinguious, free from Chips, 
retaining ſome of the Seed, and of the Plant, of a ſtrong Smell, 
not very humid, nor yet quite dry. It is adulterated with Roſin, 
blanch'd Beans, and Ammoniacum. 

Galbanum heats, burns, draws, and diſcuſſes ; us'd in a 
Peflary, or a Suffumigation, it provokes the Menſes, and brings 
away the Child ; rub'd on the Parts with Vinegar and Nitre, 
it removes Freckles in the Skin. Taken inwardly, it is good 
for an inveterate Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, Aſthma, Ec- 
chymoſes, and Spaſms. Drank in Wine [for Fe I read 4%, 
on Pliny's and other Authorities] with Myrrh, it reſiſts Poiſon ; 
and, taken after the ſame manner, the dead Child. It 
is y'd in Pains of the Side, and to a Boyl, The Smell of 
it raiſes thoſe who labour under an Epilepſy, Hyſterics, or Sco- 
tomia ; being burnt, the Fume thereof drives away venomous 
Animals ; being rub'd on. the Body, it es it from the 
Bites of Serpents ; and, us d with bo lum and Oil, kills 
thoſe noxious Creatures by its Application to them. Apply'd 
2s a Litus to the Gums, or put into the Cavity of a putrid 
Tooth, it eaſes the Tooth-ach. It is diſſoly'd, in order for a 
Potion, with bitter Almonds and Water, or Rue, or Hy- 
dromel, or hot Bread ; or, {wr ere n 
nium, burnt or liquid . | 

- x Galbamem, put it into 


If you have à mind to cleanſe your 
boiling-bot Water; and, when it is melted, the Sordes will ſwim 
on the Top, and be eaſily ſeparated ; or put it into a thin clean 
Linen Cloth, and, . up, hang it in a Copper Pot, or 
Earthen Veſſel, ſo as that neither the Cloth, nor the Stri 
may touch the Bottom of the Veſſel ; then, covering the Veſſel, 


N the Cephalza ind Pans of the 
SH 


Galbanum will melt, and run through the Cloth, but 
neous Parts will ſtay therein. Disſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 97. 
It is a very good antihyſteric, emmenagogue, and forci 


Medicine; and, even when apply'd in a Plaiſter to the Nav 
will cure hyſterical Convulfions. It is likewiſe ſudorific, w 
taken inwardly ; and, when outwardly apply'd; it ſoftens and 
peſts Tumors, and brings them to Suppuration. - For inward 
e it ht to be ſtrain'd, but not for outward. It is the 
Baſis of the Ceratum de Galbano, and is an Ingredient in the 


E 7 ns Matricale. a 

albe is a © Juice, ſoluble, not in Oil, but in 
Water, being of a kind of middle Natiife between 4 Gum 
and a Roſin ; for it kindles at the Fire like a Roſin, and is 
ſoluble in an s Liquor like a Gum. It is of a yellowiſh 
or rediſh Colour, of a ſoft Subſtance, and duQtile like Wax, 

a bitteriſh and acrimonious Taſte, and of a ſtrong 

t rank Smell. 


and ſome- 
He who anoints his Hands with a Solution 

Galbanum, may handle Serpents, and receive no Injury 
from them, if the Antients are to be credited. Raii * 

GALBEUM, plural GALBEI, or CAL BEI, a fort of 
Bracelets worn among the mant, as well for the ſake of 
Health as Ornament, as appears Suctonius, Vit. Galbæ, 
CG, One, Galbule for Þ penilen 

A, #7 e Picus nidum fu 169 

Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 854. Will. — 147. 2 s 
198. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 68. Picus nidum ſu „ Jonſ. de 
Avib. 80. Orielus, ſen Picus nidum ſuſpendens, Geſn. de 
A THE WTTWALL, by 68a abſurdly call'd 
2 ELLOW HAMMER, which is the Emberica 
utea. | 

Pliny commends this Bird for the Jaundice. Dale; . 

We read alſo Galbula in the plural Number for Cypreſs-nuts. 


in The ſame with the preced 

A Wi ing; 

' GALE, | 4 
The Characters are, 


The Leaves are alternate; the Male Flowers are produc'd 
on Pedicles from the Ale of the Leaves, and diſpos'd on a 
Stalk, in the Form of a long Spike ; theſe Flowers are naked, 
and adorn'd with fix Stamina, which appear like Branches 
from them. The Ovary is ſeated in another Place of the fame 
Plant, on a much ſhorter Pedicle, being lodg'd within a tetra- 
2 caducous Calyx, and ſurrounded with other Male 

wers; it is of a globous Figure, here-and-there irregular, 
and containing one Seed. 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Gale; quz Myrto Brabanticæ ſimilis; Carolinienſis ; 
baccifera ; fructu racemoſo, ſeſſile, monopyreno. Plukn. 48. 
9. See AMBULON. 

2. Gale; frutex odoratus; Septemtrionalium, Boerb. Ind. 
A. 2. 261. Elzagnus, Offic. Gale frutex odoratus Septentri- 
onalium, Elzagnus Cords, Raii Synop. 3. 443. Gale frutex 
odoratus Septentrionalium, Elæagnus Cordo ; Chameleagnus 
Dedoneo, J. B. 1. 224. Chab. 66. Myrtus Brabantica frve 
Elezagnus Cordi, Ger. 1228. Emac. 1414. Mer. Pin. 82. 
Rhus Myrtifalia Belgica, C. B. Pin. 414. Rali Hiſt. 2. 1707. 
Jonſ. 293. Rhus fylveſtris, G _ Brabantica, 
vel Anglica, Park. Theat. 1451, DUTCH MYRTLE, or 
GAULE. Dale. 

It delights in Heaths, and uncultivated Soils, as well as in 
whey and marſhy Places; and is found in great Plenty in the 
Iſle of E, among the Marſhes, in a Soil, and in many 
ſuch Places in the North of England, and near the Town of 
Wareham, in Dorſetſhire. The Flowers appear in May and 
June, and the Seed is ripe in July and Auguſt. bo, 

Its extraordinary Bitterneſs demonſtrates it to be of a dry- 
ing and diſcuſſive Quality; but we are told, that it is princi- 
pally ſerviceable in killing and ling Worms, whether it be 
taken inwardly, or outwardly apply'd. The Leaves and Branches 
are us'd in Summer to adorn the Windows and Chimneys of 
Chambers and Parlours, for the ſake of the extraordinary ſweet 
Smell diffus'd by the Flowers and Buds; the ſame, laid in Cheſts 
among Clothes, not only render them ſweet-ſcented, but k 
away Moths. Simen Paulli tells us, that the Polanders uſe to 
deſtroy the Lice in their Swine by this Plant; which being 
ſtrew'd in the Hogſties, all the Lice die in the Space of a few 
Hours, and the Knits never come to be animated. And Ser- 
pu are never known to ſettle, or have their Neſts, in thoſe 

arſhes where Gale grows, or ever to approach, much leſs to 
creep over them. Some boil the Flowers, - inſtead of Hops, in 
their Beer; which, for that Reaſon, affects the Head, and 
ſoon induces Ebriety. In Bergen, and other Places of Narway, 
they commonly prepare an Ointment of Gale pulveriz'd, and 
| Butter, which is found to be very efficacious in the moſt 
ſtubborn Md. Raii . 4 2 FT? 
. Rhus yrtifolia 3 ſpeliaca, ws B. P. * Boerh. 
I at Plant. Vil, 2. | 4 gar 7 = 1 


o 


* 
* : A * 
| GIAD , 
- i grows plentifully about Montpeber ; it is much ud by 
the 1 anners to. ſtr their Leather ; and; oy the , 
to give a black Colour: But I find no medicinal irtues afcrib'd 


to it. Ray, Hift. Plaut. | "IAB 

Beer baave doubts,” whether this laſt be a Species of Gale, or 
whether it ought to conſtitute a new Genus. 
SGALEA, zee, NN, in Anatomy, is a Name apply d 
to the Aumios 3 it ſignifies alſo a fort of made on the 


Head. Galen, de. Faſciis. Galta, and Galeus, are Names for by 
the Fiſh call'd A/ellus ; Galea is alſo a Term for a fort of 


Cephalalgia, which encompaſſes the Head like a Helmet. In 
Botany, the upper Lip of a labiated Flower is call'd the Galea, 


or | wh 3 | 
GALEANTHROPIA, yaaterlreria, from yaa, or 
v, a Cat, and deve, a Man, is a Species of Madneſs, in 
which the Patient imagines himſelf a Cat, and imitates its 
Manners. Caftellus, = L le 
GALEATA & verticillata Heier Folio, in Ray, is a 
* of Sideritis, fo call'd from it galeated Flowers. Ray, 
Hi. Plant, ' 1 SSN 7 
The Characters are; * | 2 f 4 
The Root is perennial, the Pod round, cylindrical, and full 
of oblong Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. The Leaves grow by Pairs to 
a Rib terminating in an odd Leaf. te a. 
Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which are 
I. Galega vulgaris; floribus cceruleis, Towrn-' Inf: 398. 
Elem. Bot. 317. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 45. * Flor. Fes. 114. 
Galega, Ruta caproria, Offic. Chab. 154. , 1068. 
Emac. 1253. Raii Hiſt. 1. 91 1. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 2 J. B. 2. 
| t. 


Ly 


. Galega vulgaris, C. B. Pin. 352. Park. 419. 
TGOATS-RUE, Dale. | Sts 4 
Goats-rue has many tall, hollow, ſtriated Branches, a Yard 
or more in Height, with long pinnated Leaves ing alter- 


nately on the Joints, conſiſting of ſix or eight Pair of long 
oval ranking ſmooth, and not indented _— the Edges, 
which are ſubject to be folded together. The Flowers in 
long Spikes, ing downwards in the Shape of Peaſe-bloſſoms, 
but leſs, of a whitiſh, blue Colour : The Seed in 
long ere& Pods: The Root is thick, ſpreading on the Earth, 
and abiding long. It grows in ſeveral of Italy by River- 
ay but, with us, only in Gardens; and flowers in June 
"Fu . 3 ; : 
| —— is accounted *. —— and — 
mic, and inſt peſtilential Diſtempers, expelling the 
Venom — Ss Pores of the Skin ; and is of Uſe in all 
inds of Fevers, the Small-pox and Meaſles ; it likewiſe kills 
orms, and cures the Bites of all Kinds of venomous Crea- 
Millers Bot. Off. | | 

2. Galega ; vulgaris; floribus penitus candicantibus, C. B. P. 
52. COMMON GOATS - RUE, WITH WHITE 
FLOWERS: Africans; dee niajoribup . tis eek 

, 7 icana; floribus majoribus ; quis craſſi- 
ors T. 399. AFRICAN GOATS - RUE, WITH 

ARGE FLOWERS, Var CE PODS. - | 

. Galega ;' facie Barbæ Jovis; ſericea; repens ; flore pal- 
12 — ſpicato. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. ng 

GALENA, yaairn, is the ſame as Molybdama, or Plum- 
bago ; it was alſo the antient or firſt Name for the Theriaca, 
which was ſo call'd by Andromachus, and others before him, 
when it had as yet no Addition of Vipers Fleſh, The Reaſon 
of the Name was, as Galen tells us, becauſe it induces a kind 
of Calm, ya, over the Blood and Spirits, when diſturb'd 
and agitated, as it were, under a Storm and Tempeſt, by Diſ- 
eaſes. Caftellus. 

. GALENICA Medicina. | Medicine founded upon the 
Principles of Galen ; for which ſee the Preface. | 

GALENION, PLES 3 - anodyne Ma- 
lagma deſcrib'd b . ineta, ? « 7» 18. 

a GALENUS. 3 : 

Claudius Galenus was a Native of Pergamus, a City of 4, 
Minor. The Time of his Birth may be eſtimated by a Cir- 
eumſtance mention d by himſelf, which is, that when he was 
thirty-eight Years of Age, he was call'd by Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, then at Aquilria; and particularly by what 
he ſubjoins, which is, that be no ſooner 'arriv'd there, than 
he ſet out for Rome with theſe two Emperors, the latter of 
whom died on the Road a few Days after. If, therefore, we 
reckon thirty-eight Years backwardz from the Death of Lu- 
cius Verus, which d in the Year of Chriſ one hundred 

ſixty- nine, we that Galen muſt have been born in the 

ear one hundred and thirty- one, about the fifteenth Year of 

the Reign of Adrian. Beſides, it appears from his Writings, 

that he liv'd under the Emperors Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, Commodus, and Severus. 

Galen, in his y Years, had the Advantage to be un- 
der the Inſpection of Nicon his Father, who was no 
to Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Geometry, and Architecture. When 
3 * hat farther advanced inYears, he ftudied both the 

QL. * N ** 


as ſo mu 


GAL 

Billy Leterer wid Philoſophy under the belt Naben. He w 
kn mitiated in the School” of the Steits > Thence he 25 
into that of the Academics, und afterwards took his Turn 
whole of the Peripatetics ard Epicureant. The three firſt 
theſe Sects he A p 

them what he chought bat; bur the Epicurean Notions were 


entireſy rejected by | , 
KAſter having laid ſuch ndatiom of Learning, influenc'd 
» he choſe Medicine as a Profeſſion 


a"Dream of his Fath 
— wm br Ne Toes ge 
he became tor to a Diſciple of Atheneus, at whom he ws 
ſoon ORE — he was ſo far from reckoning Log 
to a Phyſician, that he accounted it a Glory to 
8 t of it, After this he had "ſeveral Maſters, 4 * 
is » Numeſianiys, 2 Stratonicus, Satyrus, Phejia- 
12 and Ae nf] ſome of whom were. the 
r the moſt celebrated Phyſiciza of his 


e. 
"Galen, in his Youth, travel'd a great deal, both with De 
fig to improve from tlie *Converſation. and Precept: o * 
moſt — Phyſicians, and to inform himſelf with reſpe& to 
mamy Feculiaritſes relating to the Drugs of different Countrics : 
He refided for ſome Years at Alexandria, the Capital of Bas 

cia, 


where all the Sciences then flouriſh'd | He travel'd into C. 
. Crete, and Cyprus. Among his other Voyages, he 
made two to the Iſle of Lemos, in order to diſcover what, the 
Lennian Earth was: He alfo went to Cie, with a View 
to examine the Opobalſamum. When he was twenty-eight 
Years of Age, be returh'd from Alexandria to Pergamus; and 
a Maſter of his Art, wat, had acquir'd a per- 

fe& Know] of the Wounds of the Nerves, and found out 
a'ſucceſsfu} Method of treating them, before unknown. He 
oy his Skill in this reſpect upon the Gladiators entruſted to 
s Care by the Pontiff of Pergamusz theſe he treated with 
ſuch Succeſs, that never any of them died of a Wound of the 
Nerves ; a'Circumſtance which proves, that Galen underſtood 
Surgery as well a /Phyfic, | 
Four Years after his Return to Pergamus, he left it on. ac- 
count of a Sedition, and ſet out for Rome Being now thirty- 
two Years of Age, he was inclin'd to fix in this great City; 
but, like moſt other great Geniuſes, became the common 
Butt of the Malice and Fay of his cotemporary Dunces, 
"The Phyſicians of Rome hated him; and this Circumſtance 
oblig*d him to quit their City, a few Years after he had ſettled 
in it. Notwithſtanding his ſhort Stay among the Romans, his 
Merit had procur'd him not only the Acquaintance, but alſo 
the Veneration and Eſteem, of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
of them; for be was intimate with Zudemus, a Peripatetic 
Philoſopher of great Reputation, whom he cur'd of a Fever 
1 by the ö Uſe of the Theriaca, by means 
of that very Medicine; and, which is ſurpriſing, predicted 


the Symptom which would be firſt remov'd, and the preciſe 


Time in which Eudemus would be perfectly recover'd ; He 
was alſo highly eſteem'd by Sergius Paulus, the Pretor, by 
Barbarus, Uncle to the Emperor Lucius; by. Severus, then 
Conſul, and afterwards Emperor; and, by Boethus, a Man 
of conſular Dignity ; before all of whom he had Occaſion to 
make Diſſections, and exhibit the Organs ſubſervient to Re- 
iration, and the Modulation of the Voice. Happy was it 
Galen, that he had Romans who were not blind to Merit 
for his Patrons ; for he might have liy'd at a time when a little 
low Cunning, and diſhoneſt Artifice, would have been a more 
0 Recommendation, than all the Knowledge in the 
orld, 
' Galen's Penetration, his Skill in Medicine, and his Acceſs 
to the Great, were the Circumſtances which render'd him fo 
odious to the Roman Phyſicians, that he was forc'd to quit 
Rome, after a four'or five Years Stay in it, and to return to 
his native Country, being now thirty-ſeven Y ears of Age, ſo 
that he muſt not have been long at Pergamus, till he was 
call'd to Aquileia by Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, with 
the former of whom he went to Rome ; and the Emperor de- 
firing him to accompany him into Germany, he excus'd him- 
ſelf, by pretending that Eſculapius, for whom he had a great 
Veneration, becauſe he had cur'd him of an otherwiſe mortal 
Apoſtem, had warn'd him in a Dream not to depart from 
Rome. Here, then, he ftay'd during the Abſence of the Em- 
, and wrote ſeveral Books, among which was that excel- 
t Performance' de Uſu Partium. But, as the Hearts of 
Phyſicians, as well as of Courtiers, are full of Diffidence and 
Jealouſy, the wary Galen liv'd, for the moſt part, at a Coun- 
try-ſeat, to which Commodus the Emperor's Son had retir'd, 
under the Inſpection of Pitholaus, who had Orders from the 
to conſult Galen, if the youeg Frog Ab ill: 
Accordi Galen had an Opportunity i is Reputa- 
tion, 2 him of a violent Fever. I, 1. cur'd Ser- 
tus, another of the Emperor, and — the 
Termination of his 12 * Manner directly contrary to 
the u ts of all . | 
8 


I not abſolute | 
Us ſecond time, hor, , whether 
"there, or return'd into fa. This Point 
"Difficulties and Iatficacies, that the Truth 


Li 


never after q 


l 


it he did not re 


VISION 
-  GSuidas informs ws, that Galen liv'd ſeventy Years. \ If 
'true, that this Phyſician was born about. the fifteenth. Venn | 
the Reign of Aria, as we have. ſuppos d, he muſt have ied, 
according to Surdaz, in the ninth Year, of the Reign of, Serwe- 
rut, "which was the firſt of oy * but, _ the 
of Chraf. e,muſt, have liv' rift his Life was pro- 
trated 4 Reign of Ran 7; s would toy it's 
but not ſo long as thoſe pretend, . from. whom Cœlius 
ginus has borrow'd bis Aſſertion, that Galen liv'd an h 
and forty Years. is is palpably an Exaggeration, as well as 
the immediately ſubſequent Aſſertion, That Galen. arriv'd 
„at this advanc'd Age ithout ever having ſuffer'd the 
„ Shock of a Ditemper: ' The Reaſon d for it is, that 
«© this Phyſician had. obſerv'd fo. ſtrict a Regimen, that he 
had never eat or drank, too much, or t any crude 
« Aliments ; , which not only procur'd him an uninterrupted 
4 Series of. Health; but, alſo, render'd his Breath ſo ſweet, 
« that he ſeem'd to breathe nothing but Balm and A : 
ve tics. Galen, ils true, informs us, that by living on Ali- 
ments which are eaſily and equally concocted, pr pro- 
per Exerciſe, he had found the happy means of preſerving an 
unintetrupted State of Health for many Years : es, he 
tells us, that aſter he airiv'd at the twenty-eighth Year of his 
Age, as he was then Maſter of the Art of preſerving Health, 
and follow'd the ſtricteſt Rules of that Art, be had been ex- 
empted from all Diſeaſes, except an Ephemera, or Fever of one 
Day's Continuance, produc'd by too mugh Study or Fatigue ; 
But he confeſſes, that he had before labdur'd under fever 
Diſorders, ſuch as the Apoſtem, of which gg cur'« 
him, by warning him in a Dream to open the Artery. be- 
tween the Thumb and fore Finger of the Right Hand 3 'a 
Colic, of which he was cur'd by a Clyſter conſiſting of Oil, 
and a Decoction of Rue. He alſo informs us, that, he 
was twenty-eight Years of Age, he was almoſt every Year 
afflicted with ſome Diſorder or other; but that afterwards, 
by abſtaining from Summer-fruits, and not eating Fruits pro- 
miſcuouſly, but only Figs and Raiſins, he was exempted 
from them. 

Gal was highly and juſtly eſteem'd, not only by the 
Antients, but alſo by the Moderns. Atheneus his Con- 
temporary not only teſtifies his cn re for him, by intro- 
ducing him in his Feaſt of Philoſophers, as one of the 
Gueſts invited; but alſo mentions. with Honour the great 
Number of his Works, and'extols him for Eloquence and Per- 
ſpicuity, Euſcbius, who liv'd about an hundred Years after 
him, in the laſt Chapter of the fifth Book of his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, informs us, that the Veneration paid him amounted 
almoft to religious Worſhip. Trallian calls him the divine 
Galen, Orbe, who was himſelf a Phyſician, teſtifies the 
Regard he bore him at once by the Extracts he has made from 
his Works, and the Encomiums he beſtows on him. Aetius 
and Paulus A gineta were fo fully convinc'd of his Merit as 
an Author, that they faithfully copied him in moſt things they 
wrote, Whatever is valuable in the Writings of Avicenna, 
Averroes, and the other Arabian Phyſicians, is borrow'd from 
the immortal Galen, on whom theſe Authors beſtow the high- 
eſt Encomiums. It would be an endleſs Taſk to recount the 
Praiſes beſtow'd on Galen by the Moderns, that is, by thoſe 
who have wrote for a Century or two paſt ; The incredible 
Number of Commentators on his Works, during this Time, is 
a Circumſtance ſufficiently expreſſive of the general Senſe of 
the Moderns with reſpe& to the incomparable Galen. But, as 
the moſt perfect Characters are neither free from Faults in 
themſelves, nor Proof againſt the Caprice of others, ſo Galen 
not only bad powerful Oppoſers in his own Time, but has, 
alſo, ever ſince, had a Croud of formidable Adverſaries,. The 
Doctrines of Hippecrates, which he endeavour'd to re-eſtabliſhy 
did not in all Probability triumph. over the Methodic and other 
Sets, as ſoon as Galen declar'd himſelf againſt them. The 
Methodic Sc&, in particular, ſubſiſted for ſome Centuries after 
him; and was in fo great Reputation as to furniſh Phyſicians 
for the Emperors. * Ol n 
That Galen had bis Faults, is certain ; for. an intolerable. 
Fund, of Vanity, and, which is ſtill worſe, an unaccountable 
Daſh of tee and Bigotry, are to be dĩſcovet d in num- 
derleſs Paſtages of his Works ; but, as it is inconſiſtent with 
Humanity and Good-nature, malicivily to dwell upon © the 
Inperfeftions of a Character, elpeciatly when a thouſand 


"The n 
Got which-ire 


to ſerve during the Winter. Martyn: — 9 
It has the Reputation of diſcuſſing hard 


convineeus, that it was eaſy thing for 
him to write. Suiday informs us, that he wrote not only on 


Medicine alone; and about half as many on other Sciences. 
He has compos'd two Books, e Time and Plc 


merate ſuch as he had wrote, to 
which ſom eſ them were 
him to write them, and the 


ify the Time and Place 
d, the Motive which indu 
er to be obſerv'd in reading 


them. We-are inſorm'd by himſelf, that's Part of his Wor 


was loſt during his own Life, by a Fire which happen'd in the 
Temple of Peace at Rame. But, without enumefating all the 
particular Treatiſes wrote by Galen, whether" loft, or fill ex- 
tant, it is ſuſficient for i che of the Reader to enu- 
merate the ſeveral Editions made of his Works in a Body, © 

There are, then, two Greet Editions of Galen; one at Venice 


five Folio Volumes; another, and more correct Edition, tho? 


not without aumberleſs Faults, was publiſh'd at Bo/il, by An- 
lius, 


dreas Cratandrus, 7 Hervagius, and Fohannes B 
in the Year 1538, in five Folio Volumes. 

There are various Latin Editions, tranſlated by different 
Hands one, for Inftance, at Lyons, by Simon Colineus, in the 
Year 1836, in Folio; and the ſame was publiſh'd, much en- 
larg'd, and far more correct, by Job. Frellotins, in the Year 
1554, Folio. Another Edition is publiſh'd at Bafil, in 1541, 

Job. Frobenius, and, in 1549, by the "ſame Fyobenius, in 

r Volumes; and in the Year 1562, with a Preface of Conra- 
dus Geſnerns,. in which be writes with a great deal of Judg- 
ment concerning Galen, his Writings, — — ſeveral T'ranſ- 
lators of them, There is another publiſh'd at Venice, by the 

unte, Who have given ten Editions of Galen, the firſt in 

Qavo, in the Year 15443 and all the others in Folio, in 
ſome ſubſequent Years: The beſt and fulleſt of all theſe are 
the ninth and tenth, which are exactly the ſame. 
| We know of no Greek and Latin Edition of Galen, hitherto 
ara Hs but one at Paris, in the Year 1639, under the 

ſpection of Renatus Charterius, in thirteen Volumes, Folio: 
Which elegant Work comprehends not only the Works of 
Gaim. * i — and ſome other wr 

cialis, er with a co ranſlation, by comparing 
Text ä Editions and Manuſcripts. I | 

GALEOBDULON. A Name in Oribaftus and Dioſcorides, 
for the GaLEoPsIs. X 1 | 

GALEONYMUS., A Fiſh, the. ſame as the Gal Rus; 
which ſee. 5 25 1 

GALEOPSIS. BY 

The Coe bet, nd f. abu; Gr 

he : Calyx is quinquefid, Fun z the 
Lip, or G is entirely hollow; the lower Lip, or Beard, 
trifid ; the middle Segment being the greateſt. | 
Baerbaaue mentions fourteen ies of this Plant, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues particularly attributed to 
them, except the four following. 

I. Galeopſis; procerior ; fcetida ; ſpicata, Turn. Inft. 185. 

Elem. Bot. * Boerb. Ind. 4. 162. . Flor. Fen. 182. 


Dill. Cat. vi 27 „ Offic. Ga vera, Ger. 
Emac. 704. Mer. Pin. 44. — legitima 3 Park. 
Theat. 908. Raii Hiſt. 1. 548. Baer, 3. 237- Galeopfis Dioſ- 
coridis, Merc. Bot. 1. 37. Poor it. 45. Galeop/is Ron Urtica 
mers magna fetidiſſima, 1 3. 873• Lamium maximum 
vaticum fætidum, C. B. Pin. 134. Sta 


Buxb. 312. Stachys fetida ſepi ellis reptatricibus, Hiſt, 
Oxon. £ 332. HebGeNertlLE Þe | 

The Galeopſis ſmells of Bitumen, or fetid Oil: It has an 
herby Taſte, a little faltiſh, aſtringent, and does not ſtain the 
blue Paper; which makes us conjecture, that its Salt partici- 

tes very much of the natural Salt of the Earth, which in this 
Punt is involved in a great deal of Sulphur, and terreſtrial 
It is „and ſweetening: An Oil made of it by 
n "oy! — and for Wounds of the — 
dinous Parts. In the Country, they uſe ſucceſsfully the Infu- 
ſion of its Leaves and Flowers for a nephritic Colic, fcrophulous 
Tumors, and the Pleuriſy. An Extract may be prepared of it 


rt. 
Pani, and Parotides; and is recommended againſt ones] meme 
Gangrenes, and ſpreading Ulcers. Boerhaave eſteems it excel- 
lent 15 ſteric Fits. | wg | * 
2. => 


is ; paluſtris ; folio. Betonicz-; flore variegato, 


Boerb. Ind. A. 162. 


Taurn. Infl. 185. Dill. Cat. Gi. 1 
Rupp. Ar. 7 183 Panax — 5 
1005. Marrubium aguatiam gcutum, Ger. 565. Galeopfis an- 
Fa a ſertid, A. 3. Bog. reg fi, fegt, C5. 

in. 216. Hiſt. « 3- 383. Stachys paluſtris, Rivia” Irr. 
Mon. Buxb. 312. © Sideritts Anglics, 5 


. 


chys ſylvatica, Rivin. Irr. 


c. Ger. 858. Ense. 


radice, Park. 
Theat. 


. r 
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other; but that afterwards, 
ts, and not eating Fruits pro- 
1 Raiſins, he was exempted 


| eſteem'd, not only by the 
oderns. Atbenæus his Con- 
s R for him, by intro- 
Philoſophers, _ as one of the 
tions. with Honour the great 
ls him for Eloquence and Per- 
about an hundred Years after 
ifth Book of his Eccleſiaſtical 
'eneration paid him amounted 
Trallian calls him the divine 
mſelf a Phyſician, teſtifies the 
the Extracts he has made from 
he beſtows on him. Aectius 
ly convinc'd of his Merit as 
opied him in moſt things they 
n the Writings of Avicenna, 
| Phyſicians, is borrow'd from 
theſe Authors beſtow the high- 
1 endleſs Taſk to recount the 
e Moderns, that is, by thoſe 
or two paſt : The incredible 
s Works, during this Time, is 
eſſive of the general Senſe of 
incomparable Galen. But, as 
neither free from Faults in 
e Caprice of others, ſo Galen 
in his own -Time, but has, 
formidable Adverſaries. The 
he endeavour d to re-eſtabliſh, 
h over the Methodic and other 
d himſelf againſt them. The 
fliſted for ſome Centuries after 
tation as to furniſh Phyſicians 


is certain; for an intolerable. 
(til worſe, an unaccoun table 
are to be diſcover'd in num- 
but, as it is inconſiſtent with 
nalicioully to dwell upon the 
eſpecially when a thouſand 


; 
: 
TRE 


- ”Y f the 
which ſom oſ them were 'd, - > Lhe indu' 
him to write them, and the Order to be -obſerv'd in — 
them. W̃ are inform'd by himſelf, that a Part of his Works 
was loſt during his own Life, by a Fire which happen'd in the 
Temple of Peace at Rome.- But, without enumefating all the 
particular Treatiſes wrote by Galen, whether" loſt, or fill ex- 
tant, it is ſuſficient for | of the Reader to enu- 
merate the; ſeveral Editions made of his Works in a Body. © 
There are, then, two Greet Editions of Galen; one at Venice 
by Alus and Andreas Afulanus, publiſh'd in the Year 1 525, in 


five Folio Volumes ; another, and more correct Edition, tho“ 


not without aumberleſs Faults, was publiſſrd at Baſil, by Au- 
dreas Cratandrus, 7 Hervagius, and Fohannes Bebelins, 
in the Year 1538, in five Folio. Volumes. 2 
There are various Latin Editions, tranſlated by different 
Hands ; one, for Inftance, at Lyons, by Simon Ovlinæus, in the 
Year 1536, in Folio; and the ſame was publiſh'd, much en- 
larg d, and far more correct, by Job. Frellotins; in the Year 
1554 Folio. Another Edition is publiſh'd at Bal, in 1541, 
Job. Frobenius, and, in 1549, by the ſume Frobemius, in 
r Volumes; and in the Year 1562, with a Preface of Conre- 
dus Geſnerum in which be writes with a great deal of Judg- 
ment concerning Galen, his Writings, the feveral T'ranſ- 
lators'of them, There is another publiſh'd at Fenice, by the 
unt, Who have given ten Editions of Galen, the firſt in 
Qavo, in the Year 1541:3:and all the others in Folio, in 
ſome ſubſequent Years: The beſt and fulſeſt of all theſe are 
the ninth and tenth, which are exactly the ſame. 
We know of no Greek and Latin Edition of Gale, hitherto 
ara as but one at Paris, in the Year 1649, under the 
2 of Renatus Charterius, in thirteen Volumes, Folio: 
Which elegant Work comprehends not only the Works of 
Galen, but allo all hoſe of Hippeerater, and ſome other 25 
cialis, er with a co ranſlation, by comparing 
Text a or Editions and Manuſcripts. 7 | 
GALEOBDULOMN. - A Name in Oriboftus and Dioſcorides, 
for the GALEoPsIs. 41 | 
GALEONYMUS., A Fith, the. ſame as the Gal Rus; 
which ſee. | N © & 
GALEOPSIS. * N 
E are; 0 Fara 
he Calyx is quinquefid, and Funnel-ſhaped ; the upper 
Lip, or G is entirely hollow; the lower Lip, or Beard, 
trifid ; the middle Segment being the greateſt. | 
' Beerhaave mentions fourteen Ppecies of this Plant, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues particularly attributed to 
them, except the four following. 
1. Galeopſis ; procerior ; fcetida ; ſpicata, Tourn. Inft. 185. 
Elem. Bot. 154. Boerb. Ind. A. 162. Rupp. Flor. Fen. 182. 


Dill. Cat. " 07+ 3 Offic, G Ger. 
Emac. 704. Mer Pim, 44. — — e 2 Park. 
Theat. 908. Raii Hiſt. 1. 648. _ 3- 2. Galeopfis Dioſ- 
. . — 45. Galeop/is os Urtica 

B. 3. 


coridis, « Bot. 1. 37 
E 75 Lamium maximum 
fac 


mers magna fetidi 
vaticum 075 B. Plas 134. 


Buxb. 312. Stachys fetida ſepi ellis reptatricibus, Hiſt, 
Oxon. x 382. ESGE MT TIE | = 

The Galeopſis ſmells of Bitumen, or fetid Oil: It has an 
herby Taſte, a little ſaltiſh, aſtringent, and does not ſtain the 
blue Paper; which makes us conſecture, that its Salt partici- 

tes very much of the natural Salt of the Earth, which in this 
Plane is involved in a great deal of Sulphur, and terreſtrial 
It is vulnerary, and ſweetening : An Oil made of it by 
Infuſion is excellent for Burns, and e 
dinous Parts. In the Country, they uſe ſucceſsfully the Infu- 
ſion of its Leaves and Flowers for a nephritic Colic, ſerophulous 
Tumors, and the Pleuriſy. An Extract may be prepared of it 


to ſerve during the Winter. Martyn: — 
ra A POS — — umors, | 


Pani, and Parotides ; and is recommended againſt Putrefactions, 
Gangrenes, and ſpreading Ulcers. ' Beerhaave eſteems it excel- 
lent in hyſteric Fits. & | * 


2. Galeoplis ; paluſtris 3 folio: Betonice-; flore variegato, 


Towrn. — 185. Dill. Cat. Gi. 109. Boerb. Ind. A. 162. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 183. Panax ; Of 

1005. Marrubium 1 ocutum, Ger. 565. Ga 

ig Tait d B. 3; Bog Stachys palyfrir fetida, C. 
in. 216. Hiſt. « 3- 383. Stachys paluſtris, Rivia. Irr. 

Mon. Buxb. 312. Sideritis Anglice, Fm 


s ylvatica, Rivin. Irr. 


. Ger. 858. Emae. 

 Fartida, C. B. 

radice, Park. 
Theat. 


— gravis odovis, ls t. . 68 
CLOWNS ALL-HEAL. Dale, se 
The Roots of this Plant creep and {ſpread muc 


ite] 

grow upon the Joints, which 25 fome Dif 
Foot-ſtalks; they are long, narrow, hairy, ang 

. T 
are pret " of a deep-red Colour, wi 
and the Label b 

. - 2 co 1 

ending in Points, 4) and flow 
| The Leaves are uſed. | 


Gerard gave ſuch Commendations of it in hi: 
dal 4 to cure all green Wounds, beat 
plaſm with H — n 
ikewiſe i zmorthages.”” 
S who calls it Tertiola, fays, it 
; This Plant contains ſome Sal Ammon 
a great deal of fetid Oil ; its Leaves are bitter 
give hardly any Tincture of red to blue Pape 
Plane is vulnerary and ſweetening. 
. Galeopſis'; five Urtica iners ; flore lutec 
Flor. Jen. 183. Tourn. Inft. 18 f. Elem. 
Ind. A. 162. Leucus montana, Oc: Lamium Tu 
Emac. 702; Park. Theat. 606. Raii Hiſt. 2. 560 
Mer. Pin. 69. Lamium folio oblongo luteum, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 385. Lamium flore lusso, Mere. 
Brit. 65. Rivin. er Mon. Le 8 
: . 2209. 4 . Chab. 4 . a 
Gi 49- YELLOW ARCHANGEL. 


is faid to reſiſt the Poiſon of venomous Anin 


thoſe of the Sea-kind. Dat from Dioſcorides 

4. Gal 3 lutea ; amplioribus foliis ; m 
_ Taft. 186. Elem. Ber. 154. Borrb. Ind. A; 16 
Lamium maculatum, Urtica lactas, Offic. Mor 
mium luteum foliis maculatis, Sath. Hort. Ed. 
tum; C. B. Fin. 231. Rafi Hiſt. 1. 560, / Hiſt 
SPOTTED: ARCHANGEL. 

It grows in Gardens, and flowers in Funt 
Uſe, and its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe 
album; non furtem ; folio oblonge, or white Ar 
Sala Urtica inert, floribus albis. 4 
i 22 fartens ; lio oblongo. web 

Gal, ue Urtica inert, folio & fore mi 
for the Lamium; purpureum ; ſatidum ; folio 
Galeopſis Dioſcoridis. 

GALE 
ſee 


A. The Lark; The ſame 28 A 


GALEUS. A Sea-Fiſh 25 ane — Muſfei 
Bellon. de Aquat. 1 36. acanthias, Rot 
3. Gent de ph Jonſ. de Piſc; 1 
2 fove Spinax, Aldrov. de Piſc. 399. Rail ] 
* Piſc. 21. Galeus acanthias, Muſtelus 
Piſc. 8. Canis marinus aut Galeus, Schonef. ! 
HOUND-FISH, FALSLY CALL'D SEA 
It is an Inhabitant of the cavernous Places 
its rough Skin is of Uſe to Artificers in pol 
Marble, and other Things ; but I find no 
. — 
A , a Species J 
but more delicate, and of a ſofter Fleſh ; an- 
highly valued by the Romans. Gal. de al. Fac, 
_ GALGALUS, Galgula, Galgulus, The 

LAs, or GALBULA 3' which ſee. ; 
GALIA. In the Antidetarium there is a L 

is compoſed of unri tes, 
= z the Aromatic- has a Mixture of ſo 

Muſk. Salma - Plm. Exercit. . 

 GALIA MOSCHATA, v MUSCAT 
tine's Viaticum, there is Mention of tt 


, 


| EA 
587. Raf Hin. +. 


is 1. gravis odors, 8 


* — PALL- HEAL. 


=D arr, 


grow whorl-faſhion to — 1 
e of a —_— Colour, hollow Giles, 
White, each ſet in a Ca) 


— hd containing Four dE * 
in Ditches and "watery Places, and flowers im Tun and 


The Leaves are uſed.” 
n up for a mighty Wound -herb, +vet ſince 
it in his Herbal, being 


e ſuch Commendations 
rel go to a all Wounds, beateh into a Cata- 
, and apply*d'to the wounded Fart. It 
ſe —— — Hæmorr 
alpinus, h all it Tertiola, Who; it een Terdan 
This Plant contains ſome Sal Ammoniac, joined = 
deal of fetid Oil; its Leaves are bitter, >, nm 


175 Coke ted, * 
122 2 
the Stalks, and 


ardly any Tincture of red to blue Paper. — 
8 vulnerary and ſweetening. | 

3 ; five Urtica iners; flore Juteo, . 7 
Hier. Jer. 183. Tourn. Inſt. 18 T. Elem. 53 0 

162. Leucus montana, Offic; E Frag er. 567. 


02: Park. Theat. 606. Ruit Hiſt. x. CBP ati oo 
in. 69. Lamium folio oblon —— 
— 3. 385. Lamm flore 10 Merc. Bot. 1. 46. 71 
* — Mon. 2 le, Volck. 


Bu- Cat. 
* , LO s 


„ May ; und 

to reſiſt the Poiſon of venomous Animals, 

H the Sea- kind. Daf from Dioſcorider.  ' / 

3al z lutea ; amplioribus foliis ; maculatis. Torn, 
86. Elem. Bot. 154. 4 Brook, Ind. A. 162. — 
m maculatum, Urttca lackas, Office. Mont. Ind. 48. La- 
uteum | e- _— Sath. Hort. Ed. Lamium marula- 
B. Raii Hiſt. x. 560. Hiſt. Oxon,"3: 385. 
TED. AR HANGEL. 

rows in Gardens, and flowers in um; the Hetb is in 


nd its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Lamium _ | 


non firtens ; folio oblongo, or white Archangel ; which 


opfis froe Urtica iners, floribus albis. A Name for the 
m; non fartent; folio _ 
A Name 


2 2 Urtica inert, ſolis & fore minore. 
mium ; purpureum ; fatidum ; folio ſubrotundo; froe 
x Dioſcoridit. 


A. The Lark. The ſame as ALAUDA 3 which 


LEUS. A-Sea-Fiſh z call'd alſo, Mufelus Spinax; 
de Aquat. 136. Galeus acanthias, Rondel: de Piſc. 1. 
Geſn. de Aquat. 
ve Spinax, Aldrov. Pile. Raii Icht; 56. Ejuſd. 
, Piſc. 21. Galeus acanthias, Muftelus Spinax, Charlt. 
. Canis marinus aut Galeus, Schonef. Icht. 29. THE 
ND- FISH, FALSLY CALL'D SEAL. 
an Inhabitant of the cavernous Places of the Sea; and 
1h Skin is of Uſe to Artificers in poliſhing Alabaſter, 
b and other "Things 3 but 1 find no Part of the Fiſh 


1a e S of Muſtelus, or Galeus, 
A pecies elus, or Ga 
ore delicate, and of a ſofter Fleſb ; and for that Reaſon 
valued by the Romans. Gal. de al. Fac. 
LGALUS, Galgula, Galgulus. The fame as GAL Bu- 
or GALBULA ; which ſec. 
LIA. In the Antidotarium there is a of two 
f Galia, Gal, unripe Dans, un te Par 4 
-ompoſed of Dates, em 

= Mixture of ſome Perfumes, as 


LIA MOSCHATA, vd-MUSCATA.- In 
iaticum, there is Mention of the Galia muſcata, 
is nothing but the ſweet-ſcented or aromatic Calia; in 


_ he mentions Galia, without the Addition of 


Preparation 

tion of 2 Moſchatimn ;“ or, as Fuchs ren- 
1 it confifts of many Ingredients, 
mong others the Nur moſchata, or Nutmeg, and Cina- 
but 3 
cat, which is an extraordinary Perfume, 

„N, a Weaſel; for the Civet-cat is of the, Weaſel-kind. 
alia muſcata or arematica of Avicena, therefore, or that 


Jonſ. de Piſc; 16. Galeus acan- 


but it 775 
terus ; it 
eſſion of Urine ; 
belt. The Aſde 
—— 
afford, for medi- 
cinal Uſes, the Shell, Membranes, Albumen, and Volk: 
The Shells are lithontriptic, and are endu'd with the Virtue 
of inciding a tartareous The Membranes have a 
diuretic ity, us'd cither i or outwardly, and are 
Albumen is r 
* 2 


ee, on ort 


3 Gall. eee "WAA 
LATURA Thi of ae 
| Fs of - a t more and cloſe 
than 15 reſt, and is ſuppos'd to be a of Fecundi 
Egg, towards the Gerieration of a feln. 
WY — A "Tb. Tbe fame us AvzLLUs, 
GALLIA MOSOHATA. A A Oat tion of cordial kind 
Troe ients are only 
Musk, Amber, and IN n E is from eight 
Phorm to a Sctuple:' The 'Preferiptiot'"# Mb. * 
The Troches irs d e! DL 


A 1 WIE 

Take of Wood of Aloes, five Drams ;  Amibergriſe * 
|  » Drams ; Muſk, ane Ditam 5 wich MuGilaze — tre 

Lunch extracted wich Roſe-water : Make it into Troches, F 


 GALLICUS aa See Lors vintndg. bg 

GALLINA - AQUATICA, O. Gene 
major, Aldrov. Ornith, 3. * Will. Ornith; 232. 
Ornith. A — 1 — 113. oo. de Avib. 171. 
Gallina . 112. Gallus pa „Mer. 
Pin. 1 wes ork Bellon, des Oyſe. 211. THE 
COMMON WATER-HEN, or MOOR-HEN, 

It is commonly ' found in Fiſh-ponds, near near great Mens 
Houſes: The Parts us'd in Medicine are, the Craw, the 
Feathers, and their Aſhes; 
12 Fe ater r oe the Aſthma 3 i Fi Smoke of 

ea is — — ts, and their 


"Ga 2 THE 
allus &f Gallina C. 17. COCK 
AND HEN... -* 4 37 

The Furt in Uſe are; the whole Bind, the Brain, the Coats 
of the Ventricle or Crate, the Teſticles, the Gall, the Far, 


the Throat, the Dung, and the 
An Hen flit, an TRIS —_ 1 9 2M 
is hot, is of good Eff the Phrenſy 


n 
other Diſorders of that Pare : It is alſo to cure the Bites 
of venomous Animals, being us'd in the — Manner. Laid 


on a Carbuncle, it draws out the 1 what deſerves 
Obſervation, an recent Wounds, being 
apply d thereto : The living Hen, Ari roof ts Feathers about 
the Anus, and ly'd, extrafts the iſon of Buboes, The 
Brain is of an incraſſating Quality, and Fluxes, ' The 
inner Coat of the Ventricle, extracted, dry d, and pulveriz'd, 
has a Virtue of binding and ſtrengthening the Stomach, and, 


ny of e and Fluxes of the 
ys Teſticles of the 
Coc are fd to have 4 wonderful min in relieving 
in Diſeaſes, in ſupplying prolific Semen, and Venercal | 
Vigour. The Gall d in che Skin, being rub'd | 


thereon, and is good 


Capo 

middle Natur: berween the Fats of « Swing and x 
reQing their Acrimon 
— Bay 


—.— 


: It is of Uſe in Fiſſures of the 


GAL 
digeſting, 4 Ne ase Reaſons,, it is a 


GAN 


Ne 6 inet. "Lit. 7a Cap. 8 i 


digeſting a N A . 0 
frequent Ingredient in Clyſters, and, mixt with a little Salt, 3s ce, GALLINA. 1 6545 
F . &_ Bd of Jelly made. of the. canilag 
Infants, to provoke ion of the Faces. Jia, Ba. of Animals, boil'd. In Faraceſſus, Lib. 2. de Morb. 
See ALIMENTA, CAPo . and Finn a, 4Adctallifaſſar- it ſignifies an excrementitious Mouldineſs. Ca- 
| GALLINAGINIS CAPUT.. A uncle or. Eminence elm. A. is 
' ſeminal — into oy Cook As Uſe is to . by Paracelſiu, Ig ry 2 r : "> my 
Semen burſting out at one Side, fx 2 e n aye Uh Gager! AR bot" ee 5 
| of the — Side. It og 4 nl, — — lepſy, ien be induc'd in the Eſſence of the 
Act CarPvur, the being taken from the Simiitule. MUMIA.. Ne ge 
: GALLINAGo;'Oflie, Tal, Charle, Exer. 112; Or- GAMAHEU, Gam Ei, Gamathei, are Stones on which 
nith. 281.. Scolopax, Gallinage maxima. Ejuſd. Synop, Þ 104. Virtues, and Conſtellatians,, are impreſs d in 


_— 
+4 - 


e Perdix ruftica, Aldrov. Ornith. 3, 471. Jonſ. de , 
_ Ronin! vel Perdix Ruſtica —- Geſa. de Avib. 
„ Rufticola major, Scolopax, Gallinago, Mer. Pin. 173. 
I be Aſhes of a Woodcock, burnt, are ſaid to be lithun- 
- triptic, The Woodcock, conſidet d as Food, is faid to be 
nouriſhing, ſtrengthening, and reſtorative, but not quite fo 
"eaſy of Dizeſtion. as ſome other Birds, whoſe Fleſh is white. 
The Salts of this Bird are highly exalted by their habitual Ex- 
 erciſe, which renders it a very proper Alunent, where there is 
a Redundance of Aide. 221 
The GALLINAG9O//MINOR: is: the Snipe or §nite, which 
agrees with the Woodcock ip Virtues, except that it is more 
caſily digeſted, and eſteem'd more delicate to the Taſte, 
GALLIVASSA, in the Indian Language Trapillo, is a kind 
. of Mexican Crow, almoſt as large as an Eagle. It contains 


be good for the Small- pox. Lemery des Drogues. 
_,1GALLINULA. See GALLINA AQUATICA. 
- ..GALLITRICHO-'/AFFINI. A Name for the Lamium; 
maximum; fte; M At galeg bormini. f | 
GALLITRICHUM. A Name given to ſeveral Species 
of SCLAREA z Which ſee. Te 1 | 
GALLITRICHUM, FOLIO ROTUNDIORE., A Name for 
che Melia; 7 caule brevi 3 plantagints folis. 
_ GALLIUM, [ » [65-1 9117 5. 
The Characters are; 10 8 
It reſembles the Mollugo in _ thing 3 only its Leaves are 
even ſofter than thoſe of that Herb, | 
Beerhaave mentions five Species of this Plant; which are, 
I. . 5 luteum, bow 2707. 2 _ Park. Theat. 
C. . in. 0 411 þ = 442. ynop. ” 224. 
vt Cat, Gif. * A. Oxon. 3. 327. Tourn. 770 115. 
» 'Elem. Bot. 94. | Botrh. Ind. A. 148. Fler. Fen. 2. 
Aer. Pin. 44. Merc. Bot. 1. 87; Phyt. Brit. 45. Buxb. 
Gallium, ke, Chab. 548. n verum, J. 3. 70. 
CHEESE-RENING. Dale. 
This Plant, from a long ſlender ſpreading Root, ſends forth 
many ſquare weak Stalks, a Foot or two high, beſet at the 
Joints with ſlender narrow Leaves, about an Inch long, ſet in 
a Circle; the Stalks of a dark- green Colour. On 
of the Stalks, as well as on the ſmaller Branches, which come 
out of the Sides, grow thick Spikes of ſmall, yellow, mono- 
talous Flowers, divided into four Segments, of a pleaſant 
Ernell; each of which is ſucceeded by two ſmall black 
Seeds: It grows on Banks, and dry barren Places, flowering 
in Tune and July. The whole Herb is us'd. 


Wounds: Some commend a Decoction of it for the Gout ; 
and à Bath made of it is ing to waſh the Feet of Per- 
ſons tir d with over-Wwalking. In the Northern Countries they 
uſe this Herb for the making their Cheeſes, inſtead of Rennet, 
a — whence it is call'd Cheeſe-rennet; the Flowers containing an 
Acidity, which may be got by Diſtillation, This is a Plant 
but ſeldom us'd in the Shops. 


Flowers is very aperitive and 
young Children, provided you bathe, them often with it. Mar- 
tyn's Tournefort. 
An Infuhon by way of Tea is recommended for the Gout 
2. Gallium; ſaxatile ; glauco folio. Bece: Muf. Part, 2. 


and Epilepſy. 
Tab. 116. F. 115. BED-STRAW V the Rocks, 
with a glaucous Leaf. | 


Gallium; . C. B. P. 325: RED LADIES. 
Gallium; nigropurpureum; . montanum ; tenuiſolium. 


s Is 8. 

5. Gallium; album ; 
| 4 Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
.GALLOPAVO, 


linifolium. Burr. Ob/. - 99: 
1. P. 149. 
the Peacock. See Pa vo. | 


Will. Ornith. 213.  Becaſſine, Bellon, des Oyſe 116.» Jah: 


much volatile Salt and Oil; and its Fleſh eaten is thought to 


Tops 


Der deterſive ; it is us'd in Cata- 
lonia for the Epilepſy: T he Syrup: made with the Juice of its 


ic.  Tabernemontanus 
ſays, that the — —— for the dry Scab of 


N es, and F as we ſometimes 


= 
Avib. obſerve, wrought by the Hand of Nature, in thoſe which are 
n 22 ag or. found by the Banks of Waters. 


ndus. 7 ohnſan. | Gamahau has an aſtral Force in moving 
_ the Spirits, and the Principles of the Microcoſm. 5 we 
 aſcribes very much to thoſe Gamahean Images and 
riſms, as being effected by the Influence of Heaven, as appears 
every-where in his Works; whence he calls a fourth Species 
of the ic Art Gama bes, which is otherwiſe nam'd Tall 
manica. Gamabeum Gonjugium was an Expreſſion us'd by 
Magi to ſignify the Conjunction of the celeſtial Virtues and 
Properties with the Elementary. Caftellus. | 

AMANDRA. A Name for 

GAMATHA. See Gamaneu. 

GAMBOGIUM. See GuTTa Gamnpa. 

GAMBOIDEA, ( Gutta ). The ſame as GuTTaA 
Ganmpa. | | | 

AMMAROS. See Canczx. ; 
_ GAMMATA ( Ferramenta). Chirurgical Inftruments for 
 cauterizing. in an Hernia aqueſa, mention'd by P. Agineta, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 62. and ſo.call'd becauſe they were made after 
' the 1815 of the Greek Letter Gamma (9). 

GAMMAUT. 80 the /talians call a fort of crooked 
Knife, for opening Abſceſſes, blunt on the gibbous or back 
Part; and in the hollow. Scultet, Armament. C_. 

GAMPHELE. The ſame as Geng, or Maxilla, the 
Cheek; for which ſee the Article Carur. b 
SAMSON YX, uu, from g, crooked, or 
bent, and zruE, a Claw, or Talon, having crooked Claws. 
An Epithet of Beaſts of Prey, who are obſerv'd to be pro- 
vided with ſuch Claws. 

GANGAMON, A Name for the Omentum, given it on 
account of the various Contexture of Veins and Arteries with 
which it is interſpers'd, and made, as it is fancy'd, to reſem- 
ble a Fiſhing-net, which the Greeks call ydſyapor, Gangamon. 
Some call, by this Name, that kind of Plexus Nervorum, or 
—— of Nerves, which is obſery'd about the Navel. 


GANGILA. A Name in Ray for the Seſamum Africa- 
num, See SESAMUM.. adi | 
GANGITIS. The fame as GacaTEs. Gorreus. 
GANGLION, y«ſya:x, is a nodous and renitent Indu- 
ration of a Nerve, of a natural Colour, void of Pain, pro- 
838 a Concretion of the nervous Juice, throꝰ ſome 
ow of the Order of the Fibres — + aur 
uſe, as a or too great a Compreſſion of the Nerves, 
Galen, in Def. Med. & Com. 1. de Artic. Or it is deſ- 
crib'd to be a preternatural Tumor, not deeply ſeated, but 


GuTTA Gaus A. | 


= 


is Plant is drying and incraſſati in ing all juſt under the Skin, unequal, and, on Comprefſion, re- 
| kinds of Fro” OS Se; for the — of ceding ſide ways. It affect many Parts of the Body. There 


often ſuch a Concretion in the Hands and Feet, as 
Atuarius ſays: And Paulus tells us, that a Ganglion 
ariſe on-the Ancle-bone, the „and the Joints.  Celſus 
ſays, that Ganglia I 60 > the Head, and calls them Tuber- 
cula, * Tubercles.” And Galen, Com. 2. Lib. de Artic. writes, 
that they are Concretians about the Cartilages and Nerves, 
form'd of their nutritious Juices; and that they ariſe from a 
2 and mucous Humour. Hlippocrates, Lib. de Artic. 
ys, it is cuſtomary to open 74 yaſyaad te, 5 thoſe 
„ ous, Tubercles, which contain a looſe and mucous Fleſh, 
expecting to find an Humour in them, but are deceiv'd, tho* 
without jy bad Conſequence to the Patient. 

The Moderns, by this Word, — — no more than any 
hard, and, for the moſt part, moveable Tumor, form'd both on 
the internal and external Surface of the Carpus, moſt frequently 
near the Tendons or Ligaments of the Muſcles, but without any 
conſiderable Pain or Uneaſineſs to the Patient. The G 
call — pager Oberbein, which 1 d ord 

; either becauſe this Species of Tumor genetall 
upon the Bones, or becauſe it ſometimes aſſumes, i 4 
great meaſure, the Hardneſs of à Bone. But though a 
1 ſo near a Reſemblance to encyſted Tumors, 
rag did _— — the OR ——_— 
| differ in thi we at preſent call a Ganglion, 
ſcarcely appears any-where but on the Wriſts, or Hands 
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informs us, that the celebrated 
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wheres Tumors.are forms in any Parts y {he B * * Practice which heſpe: 15 . 
whatever. of the Moderns, however, ad ders 1 T N mh er be tion, and Want 

| 3g Brag Dum old Women, but 
the Name of Ganglion to hard and moveable Tumors on the 40 5 Phyſicians, that every An 
Bones of the Head in general, but more 155 ally of the a ily delpiſe it ©, The. Reater 88 gy 2 


Forchead. See a Diſſertation Ganglia, 'd at Altorf, 


in the Year 1717. ; ; * 
4 As for the Gaul e this Species of Tumor ſeems 
enerally to ariſe, as Benner ful Rys, in the Bifth Book. of bis 
rexis Medica, from thick and in{piſſated Huimouts, which, 
in conſequence of a Blow, a Fall, 4 Contuſion, a Diſtortion, 
a Luxation, or any other external Violence done to the Ten- 
dons or Ligaments of the Hands, are, colle&ted between the 
Fibres and the Coats, and gradually ſo.increas'd as to form a 
Tumor as large as a Filbert, a Nutmeg, of Walnut, and ſom 
times a Pigeon's Egg.  Blancard, in his Colle. Med. Phy 
Ruyſch once found in a Carcaſe 
A Ganglion, which was pellucid Ike the, ine Humour 
of the Eye. One of the ſame Kind, as. large as a Nutmeg, 
and-form'd upon the external Part of the Carpus, in a young 
Woman, I faw extirpated by my own Son, at Helm/ladt, in 
the Year 1736. Cyprianus, in his Treatiſe de Feen Tuba 
Fallopiana extracto, informs us, that Ganglions are form'd by 


a certain Lymph, not unlike the Whites of Eggs, ſecreted 


within the Vagina of the Tendons, but never coming to a 
Suppuration. 122 of this I miyſelf have ſeen. ' 120 


- -- As Ganglions differ 1 with * * to Bulk, 
y pect to their 


ſo the e no leſs manifeſtly with 

Nr Fer de md part, one 9 is only form'd ; 
but ſometimes a great.many appear, and that in both Hands : 
Of this we have a memorable Inftance in the Jfiſcellanca 
Acad. Nat. Curioſ. Decur. 1. A. 3. , 326. As for the 
Figure of Ganglions, ſome of them are globular, while others 
2 an Acorn, or a ſmall Egg. Some, again, are ſmooth 
and plain, whilft others have rough and un Surfaces ; 
ſome are greatly, and others little, or not at all, prominent; 
ſome, eſpecially when recent, are eaſily reſoly'd, whereas others, 
eſpecially of the inveterate Kind, are not to be cur'd without 
the utmoſt Difficulty. 5. | 

In recent Ganglions, the inſpiſſated Matter is generally ſuc- 
ceſsfully digeſted by careful Frictions of the prominent Part, 
rubbing it ſufficiently ev 
applying over it a Plate of Lead, to be wore for ſome Weeks 
fucceflively, and ſecur'd by proper Band: ges. Some think the 
Lead poſſeſs'd of a till more diſcutient Quality, if it is previ- 
ouſly rub'd with Mercury. Others, more ſuperſtitious than 
wiſe, attribute a peculiar, but unaccountable Virtue to thoſe 


Balls with which wild Beaſts, eſpecially Deer, have been kill'd. 


Others, with Foreſtus, in his Obſ. Chirurg. Lib. 3. Cap. g. 
order the Ganglion to be cover'd with the Emplaſirum de Am- 
moniaco ; and others, with the Emplaſirum de Ranis cum Mer- 


curis; whilſt others, as the moſt effectual means of Relief, 
order the Part affected to be carefully and frequently rub'd with 
the Oleum Petræ, the Oleum Philoſophorum, or the Oil of 
Soap. Sometimes Ganglions, eſpecially when recent, or treated 
for ſome time with the above-mention'd Digeſtives, ſuddenl 
diſappear, upon the Surgeon's preſſing them with all his Stren 
with his Thumb: See Aetius, Tetrabibl. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. g. 
and Add. bus, in his Prax. Chirurg. Dec. 2. 6% 5 
Meeren, in his Obſervat. Chirurg. Cap. 44. informs us, 
that a Ganglion may be equally happily and expeditiouſly cur'd 
2 ing the Patient's Hand on a. I able, and frongly iki 
** ſeveral times with the Fiſt, as in Tab. LVI 

Eg. 1. This ſeems to be the Reaſon why MHuxſius, in the Book 

oted, orders inveterate Ganglions, which can neither be 
digeſted, ner diſcuſs'd by Preſſure, to be diſpers'd by ſtriking 
them with a Club or Mallet of Wood, arm'd with Lead ; 
afterwards applying the Emplaſirum de Ranis cum Mercurio to 
the Part affected, in order to prevent the Return of the Diſ- 
order.  Helvetius is, alſo, ſaid to have us'd a kind of wooden 
Mallet for this Purpoſe. The Reaſon why'a Cure is brought 
about in this Manner, ſeems principally to be this, that the 
Membrane or 8 being ruptur d by the Strokes, 
the Matter, coll and inſpiſſated within it, is, by the Blows, 
expel'd, and afterwards gradually diſſipated by Frictions, and 
digeſtive Medicines. But in ſtriking the Ganglion, we ought 
to be highly careful not to wound other Parts of the Hand, or 
ſhatter the Bones; by which means the Patient might be ex- 

to other terrible Misfortunes. When theſe Meaſures 
prove ineffectual, or when, by reaſon of the dubious Event, 
we do not care to uſe this Method, the Ganglion is, like an 
encyſted Tumor, to be cut out by the Knife, or extirpated 
by proper Corrolives. That, in this Caſe, the Knife was ſuc- 
ceſsfully us'd by Solingen, is ſufficieatly obvious from the 
fourteenth Chapter of the fouth Book of his Chirwrgia : 
I myſelf have frequently extirpated Ganglions in this Manner. 
But, ii performing he Open, we ought to be highly care- 
ful not to injure the adjacent 'Tendops, or Li ts. As 
for applying to the Part affected the Hand of 4 Lead Man, or 
that of a Seventh-ſon, 3 particular Words, 
i 1 when the 

OL. | . 


Morning with fa/ting Spittle, and 


is in her Decicaſe, 


Sone Clacizs, in. bis Ob/crvatianes 
Nature as recomended for the urs 
nd. Sete of Gente, 
Ms e gf, Gong, © 

or, where-ever any Nerve ſends que a 
nerally a Ganglien or Plexus, eith 
) be leep. at the Begining of ene, 
Bod 7 Spins li » and wn many o 1 of cha 
2 CANGRANA: Ai Sis 1779 Capi > L120 ts } 35 whal 
GANG *, A Gangrene. Ses InFLAMMATIO,.. -: 


* *" A Gabgreve n Diſorder of aby B& Patt of he Bait.” 
' tending to a Mortification, in . of the red 
_ of the vital Humoum into the Arteries, and their Return, 
Futon or four _ e EW Sphacelus do- 5 
. ALTOYS u vi Mn 0: the Fart ANC » Whilſt Life 
Mr an in the other Parts, 3 | dyn: Q | 1 
F 
Methed. ; Medend. ad Glaucum, gives. a Very accurate b. 
finition of a Gangrene, in the following Wörds: „A Gan- 
«+ grene, ſays he, is a Mortification not already ſorm'd, but 
<< which, in conſequence of the Degree. of Inflammation, will 
«& afterwards be form'd.” This Pillage be elſewhere pata- 
phraſes, in the following Words: prene is ſaid to be 
art of the Body, not yet mortified. ; 


„ induc'd, when any + is. 
«© nevertheleſs ſo inflam'd, that it mult neteflarily become fo," 
Paulus Aginata, in the nincteenth Chapter of his fourth Book, 


in bis uſual Manner, gives the ſame ition from Galen 
but premiſes, that b neither reſolv d Lese j 
nor converted into Pus, for the moſt part degenerates either 
into a Gangrene, or a Sphacelus. A Gangrene, therefore, im- 
pr a beginning Mortification of any Fart. A legitimate 
Jangrene 1s eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from an Inflammation, by 

ns hereafter enumerated. But when a violent Inflammation 
will be chang'd into a or when a Gangrene begins 
to be form'd by an Inflammation, is a Point not ealily deter- 
min'd by this Definition; for, at the very Inſtant, - that a 
violent ation of a ſoft Part tends to a Mortifica- 
tion, the entire Life of the Part is not utter! deſtroy'd 
by a Gangrene. Galen, in Commen.. 4, in crat.. de 

tic. has taken notice of this Ci e ; for, aſter he 
has obſery'd, that a Gangrene is a Diſorder of a middls Na- 
ture betwixt a Sphacelus and a violent Inflammation ; and 
that it is much more violent than an Inflammation, as it is 
more mild than a Sphacelus, he adds the following Words ; 
„% We ſometimes ſo confound and ibuſe, the Names of Difeaks 
„ which have a Dependence on each other, as to apply the 
Name of one to another, though it does not totally come up 
« to its genuine Nature: Thus we ſometimes a violent 
<< Inflammation, when it no longer retains its Colour and Pain, . 
4 a Gangrene, though it is not really ſuch, but will, if neg-. 
<« lefted, ſoon become ſuch.” | 

Celſus ſeems to have us'd the Words Cancer and Gangrene- 


promiſcuouſly ; for, in the twenty-lixth C 
eh Book, be uſes” the following Works N Ne 


Cancer is form'd either by a violent Inflammation, im- 
«© moderate Heat, exceſſive Cold, too * N of a. 
«© Wound, Old-age, or a bad Habit of 5 en he 
gives ſuch a Deſcription of a Cancer as perfectly agrees with 
a Gangrene and Sphacelus; 1 te made a Diſtinction between 
a Cancer and a Carcinoma; and, at laſt, ſubjoins the follow- : 
ing Words : Sometimes, what the Greeks call YH, is 

«« form'd ; the former, that is, a Cancer, ha in any Part : 
<< of the Body, whereas the latter, that is, a es! happens 
<< in the prominent Parts of the Body, as betwixt the Nails and 
the Arm-pits, or betwixt the Toes and the Groin ; and gene- 
«© rally in old Perſons, of thoſe of a bad Habit of Body.“ Then 


he goes on to deſcribe all the Signs of a ene, which ip 
„ at laſt, terminates in a us. Hence we have juſt. 
Reaſon to conclude; that what, in the Extremities of the Body, 


Celſus call'd a Gangrene,/ he, in other Parts, call'd a Cancer, 


| However, in the twenty-fixth Chapter of his fifth Book, when 


deſcribing the Meaſures to be taken for the Cure of a Gen- 
grene, he gives the following Cautions: Sometimes all the 
: Maans of Relief prove inelfeQual, and the Cancer 

ſpreads, 
« notwithſtanding their Uſe. In this Caſe the 


And only remaining, Method of Relief, is to amputate 


that, 


46 ember, which Tr. becomes mortiſied, 
But 


„ by this Means, the reit of the Body may be d. 


it is ſufficiently obvious, that Celſiu, in this 1 means 
the tation of the Extremities, when corrupted y a Spha= 
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reſpl xd ; and fo 
affected Part ; of though, at the. 
Diſorder, ſome Veſſels were free from the | 
are, nevertheleſs, fo compreſs'd by the adjacent, obſt : 
and tumid Veſſels, as to. ſtop all Circulation of the Humour 
through the Arteries, and, con prevent their Rethrn 
through the Veins, which are only Continuations of them. 
The , fame Misfortane will happen, if, by che Im and 
Velocity of the Circulation, or by on the cir- 
culating Humouts, of ® Coticurrence of both theſe Cauſes, the 
Veſſels ſhould be l ruptur'd in the inflam'd Part, and 
the diſcharg'd Humour becotne putrefyd. In both Caſes, the 


Influx of the arterial Fluids into t! A proventeds and their 


Return through the Veins conſequently cut off; for which 
Reaſon, the w * a ſo affected has no longer any. vital 
Communication With the reſt of the Body, and will, therefore, 


a ſpon $ Principle of Change, common to all the Parts 
A zutrefaction. In this Caſe, therefore, a 
quite different. Method of Cure is requir'd from that proper in 
2 Supptration, in which there is only à gentle Separation 4 75 
Lay of the —__ Ye, ne _ an =_ i- 

ity of the obſtructing Matter, and ſome ee of Depra- 
* in the Fluids, but ſuch as may be pro by Nature; 
whereas Putreſaction ſhews, that Nature is baffled in her 
Efforts, as Galen juſtly obſerves: For, ſays he, if the natural 
Heat recedes much from its due Temperature, then the Blood 
becomes putrid, as in a Carcaſe ; but, when this Heat retains 
ſome Degtee of Force, a kind of mix'd e is produc'd, 
partly by a preternatural, and partly by a natural, Cauſe: The 
reternatural Cauſe produces Putfefaction; and the natural 
Cauſe, Concection. In Supputation therefore, there is a 
Concoction, ſince the 5 of Life remain in the Part ; 

nd this is a natural Cauſe : Whereas, in a Gangrene, Putre- 

jon alone, which is a preternatural Cauſe, operates. So lon 

as the ſoft Parts alone are thus mortify'd, the Diſorder is call 
4 Gangrene, and is principally ſeated in the Membrana Adi- 
fa, as will afterwards appear; but, when the Muſcles, 
endons, Ligaments, Perloſteum, and Bones, are thoroughly 
mortify'd, the Diſorder is call'd a Sphacelus. But, becauſe, in 
a Carcaſe, every Degree of vital Action is deſtroy d, as well in 
the Whole, as in every Mirticular art, *tis therefore mention'd 
m the Definition, that a Sphacelus ſuppoſes a perfect Morti- 
tion in the Part affected, whilſt a Principle of Life remains 
the reſt of the Body. But ſince, in a Gangrene, thete is 
enerally a remaining Heat, ſupply'd by the neighbouring and 
jacenit Parts, .as yet alive; ſince a Gangrene generally ſuc- 
ceeds u violent Inflammation, which burns, as it were, the 
Parts affected; and fince, as we obſerv'd before, a violent In- 
flammation is ſometimes call'd a Gangrene, when it is juſt about 
to degenerate into it ; Surgeons, for theſe Reaſons, generally 
call a Gan rene gui Calidus, or a hot Fire; and a Sphacelus, 
in which all the vital Action ceaſes, Tenis Frigidus, or a cold 
Fire; becauſe the Part thus affected ſdon becomes as cold as 
the ſurrounding Air; for the Cauſe exciting Heat, which is 
the Motion of the Humours through the Veſlels, is entirely 

wanting in a ſphacelated Part. 1] 

But the Word Sphacelus does not, among the antient Phy- 
ſicians, ſeem to have denoted a perfect Mortification of the Part 
affected. Thus ee in the ſeventh Chapter of his firſt 
Book de Morbis, deſcribes a Sphacelus of the Brain, but does 
not pronounce it abſolutely mortal; and only adds, that few 
eſcape from it: And ſo far was he from 8 it irretrievably 
fatal, that, in the very next Chapter, he lays down the Mea- 
ſures to be taken for its Cure. But *tis ſufficiently obvious, 


thar, in this Part, a Sphacelus, properly ſo call'd, muſt neceſ- 


ſarlly prove ſpeedily mortal, if, by the Word Sphacelus, an 
abſolute Mortification of fo noble an as the Brain is 
meant. Galen, in the eighth Chapter of his ſecond Book ge 
Latis affeftis, when . N Paſſage of Archigenes, an 
antient Phyſician, in which the Word opaxiaafs; occurs, c 
ſerves, that the Meaning of this Word is highly ambiguous ; 
ſince ſome meant no more by it than a violent Pain z others, 
ſuch an exceſſive Inflammation as endanger'd the Corruption of 
the Part affected; and others, the actual Corruption of it. 
There are ſeveral other Palliges of Hippocrates and Galen, 
which ſhew, that various Ideas are affix'd to this Word enu- 
meratod by Gorrews and Foefins ; but thoſe already mention'd 
are ſufficient for our Purpole. | 
A Gangrene, therefore, generally affefts only the Mem- 
brana Adipoſa 3 whereas a . — affects all the Parts, as 
A Gangrene is previous to a Sphacelus, 


far as the Bone. 


which'generally ſucceeds it, unleſs it derives its Origin from 


the Corruption of the Bone, the Marrow, or the Perioſteum. 
But a fingular kind of Gangrene, which is without Fever, 
Inflammation, or Loſs of the natural Colour, may be pro- 


duc'd in the Parts, inferior to the Tpunal Marrow, by a ws 


 3uſion of that Fart. | 


| | fAambiadion hap 


. 


e eite he ice bert nta rio, that an In- 
M happens no-w more nt than in the 
Membtans Adipola ; But, ſince a Ganges ar 5 
follows s violent Inflammation, tis ſufficiently obvi that 
the forttier muſk Nase the ſame Seat with the litter. This is 
carefully to be adverted to ; becauſe Surgeons ſometimes think 
a Sphacelus preſent, where there is only a Gangrene ; w 

fot . Inſtance, a he, out ariſes on the Back of the 2 
whete there is ſe y any Fat, the Membrana Cellulo often 


——_— 4 87 2 6 tumid z 1 „ * ſuch a is 
ſucceed a grene art found mortify'd co. 
fiderably deep, they thiok all the Parts corrupted by a Soha: 


celus; whilſt, at the ſame time, under the tumid embrarut 
Celluldfa,. the Tendons and Muſcles are entire, as afterwards 
appedrs. upori a Separation of the corrupted Parts. If, there- 
fore, in ſo lean a Part, ſo large a Tumor may be produc'd by 
Inflimmation, ſtill larger Tumors mult be groduc'd, by the 
fame means, in the Buttocks, Thighs, Legs, and Arms, where 
there is naturally fo large a Quantity of Fat laid over the 
ves Muſcles, in order to facilitate their Motions by a 
uious and e- Fee | J 


hough frequently Parts are for a conſiderable Depth 
corrupted a Gangrene, yet numberleſs Caſes in 8 
Vince us, has the 4 N 


hole of the Tumor is only lodg d i 
Membrana Adipoſa, which, after its Bao — 9 
e live Parts, may be extracted in large Pieces. Thus 
embers of the Body are ſometimes preſerv'd, when their 
Extitpation ſeem'd to be the only remaining Means of Relief. 
But a Sphacelus mortifies not only the Membrana Adipoſa, 
out alſo the Muſcley, Tendons, Ligaments, Perioſteum, and 

If we conſider, that the highly tumid Membrana Adipoſa. 
up ahd confin'd by the Skin, compreſſes all the . h _ ; 
it is ſufficiently obvious, that, by this Cauſe alone, the vital 
Influx and EMux of the Humours in the ſubjacent Parts may 
be totally deſtroy d. Beſides, a Putrefaction, ſucceeding a 
Gangrene, may ny its Taint to all the adjacent Parts 3 
for which Reaſon, a Gangrene is generally previous to a Spha- 
celus. There are, however, ſome Caſes, in which a Sphacelus 
is fortn'd without any preceding Ganegrene ; w for In- 
ſtance, by a violent Contuſion in any Part of the Body, all 
the Parts are at once deſtroy'd, as far as the Bone; or when, 
by any Cauſe whatever, the Bones, the Marrow contain'd in 
them, or the Periofteum, which conveys Veſlels to the Bones, 
and receives thoſe ſent out from them, are fo affected, that 
the vital Motion of the Humours through the Arteries and 
Veins ih theſe Parts is totally deſtroy'd. The Lues Venerea, 
and Spina Ventoſa, have been often obſery'd to corrupt the 
Bones in this manner, even whilſt the external Parts have as 
yet remain'd found; in which Caſe, the Diſorder diffuſes 
itſelf from the ſubjacent Parts, and ſpreads, till it bas cor- 
rupted, all around them ;. whereas, in a Gangrene, the ex- 
ternal Parts are firſt affected, and then the ſubjecent Parts are, 
as it were, 8 ſutfocated. 

Why a Gangrene ſhould enſue, when, by a. violent Con- 
tuſion, Wound, or any other Cauſe, the ſpinal Marrow is fo 
diſorder d, that the Influx of the nervous Fluid into the 
Parts below the Wound is entirely prevented, is ſhe wn under 
the Articles Con us and VULNus; where tis alſo obſerv'd, 
that the Deſtruction of the larger Nerves produces the like 
Misfortunes ; whereas other Gangrenes generally ſucceed vio- 
lent Fevers, or Inflammations; or, in extreme old Age, ariſe 
purely from the Deſect of natural Heat. This laſt Species, 
ariſing without the previous Signs before-mention'd, preys on 
all the Parts in a flow, but irreliſtible Manner. | 


A Gangrene, thetefore, and a $ hacelus, have one com- 
mon Caule ; but theſe Diſorders differ with reſpe& to Vio- 
lence, Duration, and the Parts they affeR. 


When the Arteries of the human Body are ſo chang'd, that 
they cannot tranſmit the Blood, and other Humours, which, 
in a State of Health, move through them, duly carry on the 
Secretions, and then convey the Fluids to the Veins, Death 
enſues. When this happens only in the Membrana Adipoſa, 
and Skin, the Diſorder is call'd a Gangrene ; but, when the 
vital Action, in any Part of the Body, is totally deſtroy'd, 
then a Sphacelus is torm'd. The Cauſe, therefore, of a Gan- 
gw and Sphacelus is the ſame ; that is, every thing which 

eſtroys the Influx and Efflux, the Secretion and Excretion, of 
the Humours, in any Part of the Body. | 

But the Force of the Cauſe which produces a Sphacelus, maſt 
be greater than that of the ſame Cauſe when producing a 
Gangrene ; becauſe, by the former, far more ſolid Parts are 
corrupted, ſuch as the Muſcles, Tendons, and Bones; whereas 
the latter generally only induces a total Mortificatioa on the 
tender Membrana Adipoſa, and Skin, 

The ſame Cauſe which produces a Gangrene, continuing 


to 

act, may alſo produce a Sphacelus. Thus, for Inſtance, if, 
by in external Cothptidiion, the vital flux and _— of the 
FEES, , l umours 
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Humours in the Skin, and Meiibrans Adipoſe, are entirely 


deftroy'd, tis ſufficiently obvious, that, unleſs the efſing 
Caufe can be remov'd, all the fubjacent Parts, as fur a the 
Bone, muff be, as it were, fu and, conſequently, 
that a Sphacelus ariſes from-the fame Cauſe with a Gangrene ; 
only ir muſt operate longer to produce the former, than the 


A Gan and Sphacelus may, therefore, be form'd 
all thoſe Cauſes which produce an Inflammation, eſpecial 
if the Fluids become ſtagnant, and if the Action of the cir- 

culating Blood upon them is „ Among the Cauſes of 
this Kind are, a Ligature of the Veins 3 their Compreffion 
by * ES a Fd, oy wt _ Iaſtance ; intenſe Colds an 
_ Perſpira in a Phlegmon by Aſtringents, em- 
| _ Medicing, cold Subſtan ts, or reg | 
Remedies, eſpecially if acrid 8 es are either ex bird 
internally, or mix'd with external A ions ; internal 
external Inſlammations, Wounds, tuſions, Luxations, 
and Fractures, eſpecially when the Bandage is apply'd too 
tight; oleous Zublances of an aetid Nature apply d to found 
Parts, Jong lying in Bed, and Hernias of the confin'd or in- 


In this, and ſome fubſ ent Paragraphs; we ſhall. treat of 
the Caufes capable of 4 a Gangrene and Sphacelus. 
Firft, then, we have here enumerated all the Cauſes 
of ing an Inflammation; for every Inflammation pre- 
ſes an Obftruction of the fmall arterial DuQs, by which 
the free Circulation of the Fluids is prevented; fo that, if this 
Misfortune was to to. all the Veſſels of any Part of 
5 a Sphacelus would be form'd ; ſince all vital Motion 
of the Humours is deftroy'd in the Part ſo affected. Now, if 
we conſider, that, acco ing to the Definition of an Inflam- 
mation, there is, in this Diſorder, not only a 8 tion and 
Immeability of the Fluids, but, alſo, that the Impetus of 
the fu ing Blood acts powerfully on the obſtrufted Parts, 
tis obvious, that the ſmall Veſſels may frequently be ſudden] 
ruptur'd, the Fluids dif d, and become putrefy'd, and, 
conſequently, a Gangrene form'd, as is ſhewn under the 
Article INFLAMMAT1O. But as the Arteries ought to convey 
the Fluids to the Veins, which _—— back to the Heart, 
from which they ought to be agai 'd through the Arteries, 
in order to maintain the due on of the Blood through 
the whole „ and all its Parts, all thoſe Cauſes, therefore, 
which hinder the Arteries from evacuating their Contents freely 
into the Veins, are capable of ſuffocating and preventing the 
vital Motion in the Part, and, conſequently, of producing a 
Gangrene and Sphacelus. Now, an tion of the Veins 
| can never happen, except by fome external Compreſſion. Of 
this Kind, —_— are 8 
gatures of the Veinss Buerbaaue, in explaining thi k 
— _ his Auditors the following Caſe: A Jonny 
tleman of Diſtinction, returning drunk from an Enter- 
View to enjoy the Benefit of the Air, laid 
n Window, where 


fage 
Gen 
tainment, with a 
his Elbows on the inferior Part of an 
he continu'd all the Night, drown'd in Wine, and over- 


er d by Sleep. But, waking next Morning, and attempting 
move tb Beds; brag I by loft bis Legs ; 
for, unfortunately, his Garters, being too tight, had fo com- 
preſs'd the Veins, that the Blood could not return through 
them, whilſt, at the fame time, the Blood was forc'd —_— 
the Arteries by an increas'd Impetus, in conſequence of 
Intoxication : Hence aroſe a Tumor of the Parts, which 
render d the Garters ftill tighter. As, by this Means, the 
vital Motion of the Humours was entirely deftroy'd, a Gan- 
was form'd in each Leg ; which, aſcending to his 
ae "06 
ompre 0 ein Cauſe As Ligatures, 
ſo other n the . may, for the fame 
Reaſon, produce a- Gangrene. Medicinal and chirurgical 
Obſervations convince us, that incurable and Spha- 
celuſes have drawn their Origins from latent Tumors, which 
could neither be remov'd, nor eaſily known: Thus Hildanus, 
in Cap. 4. de Gangrena'& Sphactlo, tells us, that he ſaw a 
memorable Inſtance of this Kind. A certain Man, in the 
Flower of his Age, and of an excellent Conſtitution, began 


ys 2 Gangrene enſued, which was 


S 
deſcendens, where it is divided into the two Biacs. The Author 
„ that, for the ſake of ity, be omitted more Inſtantes 


Northern Climates, of the Extremity of the y being 
ſuddenly to fall off, 
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wick Let thy, hes Wha 
r 


mov'd. however, by the Net Examination, 
diſcover where the Cauſe of the Diſorder was lodg'd ; 
which Reaſon, we concluded that the Uſe of Antiſeptics alo 
was to be perſiſted in. Next Day we were ſurpris'd to find the 
mer, and the Swelling much abated. The Patient; 
| » and thoſe who attended him, told us, that he 
— by the Anus ſeveral | 
ivlence and Noiſe. "The Sweſli 
28 diminiſh'd, and, in the 8 
r 
+ Upon opening his Body, I found no Pus in the lar 
Cavities of his : But, a the Abdomen, I found the In- 
teſtinum Colon not lying under the Stomach, as it uſually does, 
bue n it, and diſtended with Wind; but that P 
of it whi ſcends from the Spleen, behind the ſmall la 
teſtines in the Left Side, was ſo cont that it was ſcarce 
fo large as one's Thumb ; but, as ſoon as it emerg'd again 
below the ſmall Inteſtines, it appear'd inflated; Hence, tis 
highly probable, that the Colon, highly diſtended with Wind, 
and touching the Iliac Vein, had comprefs*d' it in that Parr. 
Hence aroſe the Tumor of the Leg on the ſame Side, which 
again diſappear'd upon the Exploſion of the Wind,” Unleſs I 
myſelf had ſeen theſe Phenomena in the Carcaſe, I could bave 
ſcarcely thought, that ſo large a Vein could have been ſo 
compreſs'd 1 as to end a Cangrene, 
Intenſe Cold: The Molecules of the Blood are, by Cold 
as to become incapable of circulating thro” the V 
ſels, and, conſequently, to form Obſtructions. ow, if an 
tenſe Cold acts ſo powerfully on any Part of the Body, as 
congeal the Fluids which 4 to move in them, tis ſufficient ; 
obvious, that the vital Influx and EMux of the Humours mult, 4 
ſuch a Part, be totally deſtroy'd, and, conſ vently, a N. . 
Gangrene form' d, or even a lus, if the Forceof the 2 
netrated as far as the Bones. inn the Blood, and its 
Serum, requits = Wan Pas id to coagulate them, 
than Water; and the native Heat of a ſound heres 
reſiſts a very intenſe Cold ; eſpecially if a briſk Motion is us? 
There are, however, daily and melancholy Exam in 


diſorder'd by an intenſe Cold, as corrupt. 
by a true and legitimate Sphacelus. Hence the Effefts 6 in- 
tenſe Cold are, in a great meaſure, the ſame with thoſe pro- 
duc'd by the Action of live Fire on the Parts of the human 
Body ; that is, they are ſuddenly deſtroy'd, both by the © 
and the other. For this Reaſon, perhaps, I rates, in 
Treatiſe de Aer e, Locis, & Aquis, ſpeaking of the Complexion 
of the Seythians, ſays, they are burnt. by the Cold. | 
Virgil, ſpeaking of — g the Stubble on the Ground, 100 
this Expreffion ; | | | 
Ne tenues pluvie, rapidive potentia ſolis | 
Acrior, aut Boree roi — v3 
A Gangrene and Sphacelus, however, produc'd by in 
Cold, have certain liar Signs, by which they may be di 
iſh'd from other Gan enes, as will afterwards ſhewn, 
They, alſo, wn a _ 77 = Cure, as will after- 
wards appear. But, amo ot auſes, none uces 
a Gangrene ſo ſuddenly, 1 a Cold add med Hes 
Thus De la Matte, in the third Volume of * Traiti Com 
de Chirurg. informs us, that, in the Month of TFuly, whilt a 
Servant was cleanſing a deep Well, he y'd an intenſe 
Cold, and a violent Pain, in the great Toe of his Left Foot, 
which ſoon after aſcended to the Ancle. All this Part was 
corrupted by a Sphacelus ; and, about an Hour after, the Dif- 
order reach d the Middle of his Leg, and would ſoon have put 
an End to his Life, unleſs the had been ſea 


tated, - 
n Per ſpiration : That an obſtructed Perſpirs- 
tion is highly prejudicial to Inflammations, and that Tnflam- 
mations of the worſt Kind ſometimes ariſe from the 
3 of pinguious Subſtances, eſpecially when mix'd 
thoſe of an acrid Nature, is ſhewn under the Article In- 
FLAMMATIO, "Tis alſo ſhewn, under the ſame "Article, 
that Aftringents, cold Subſtances, and emplaſtie Medici 
con} prone fo als, is only lag tn ho mg Peres 
mon, ſo call'd, is only in the narrow-Parts g 
the ge Vellels, which are either naturally, or by 4 
Dilaration, capable of receiving the red Hence, tho” 
the Circulation of che Humours through the Vel 
ſhould be obſtructed, it may ſtill be carried freely n thiou 


- 
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the ſmaller Veſſels. - But a Gangrene is only form'd, 
the vital Efflux and Influx of the Humour, in all the 
of Veſſels, in any. Part of the Body, is deſtroy d. For 

all thoſe Things which obitruct Perſpiration in 
inflam'd Part, uce a Gangrene ; becauſe they deſtroy: the 
Motion of the Fluids through the ſmalleſt Veſſels, whilſt the 
larger Veſſels are already become impervious by the Inflam- 
mation. Practical Obſervations ſufficiently convince us, that 
Subſtances of this Kind are productive of highly unluckly 
Effects, when apply'd to Parts affected with a Phlegmon, as 
may be ſeen in 2 and the Miſcellanea Curioſa. 

t no Cauſe more frequently produces a Gangrene, than 
the Application to an inflam'd Part of ſuch Subſtances, as by 
their acrid Stimulus augment the Motion in it; as alſo the ac- 
celerating of the circulatory Motion by the internal Exhibition 
of the ike Medicines ; For *tis ſhewn under the Article In- 
FLAMMATI10, that the Acrimony, and violent Motion, of the 
Humours c_ an Inflammation into a Gangrene. Hence, 
ſo fatal Effect have often been produc'd,. whilſt in inflamma- 
tory Diſeaſes the Chymiſts have boldly exhibited their volatile 
oleous Salts, and other highly acrid Subſtances, as the mot 
powerful Reſolvents, or whilſt the Surgeons have apply'd Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac, or Alcohol, to inflam'd Parts. 

Internal or external Inflammations : Tis ſhewn under the 
Article In#1 amMMATio, how a Phlegmon degenerates into a 
( ne. But there, ſuch a Diſorder is only treated of, as 
affects the external Parts, and by the various ſenſible Changes 
of Symptoms, manifeſts - the Tranſition of an Inflammation 
into a — Tis, however, certain, that a legitimate 
Phlegmon, together with all its 'Terminations, whether in a 
Suppuration, Gangrene, or Scirrhus, may alſo be found in the 

internal Parts of the Body, as is ſhewn under the Article Ix- 
FLAMMATIO. ; 
Wounds, Contufions, Luxations, and Fraflures : With 
reſpe& to theſe, ſee their reſpective Articles, But how fre- 
ently a Gangrene is produc'd by the too tight Application of 
Band es, is ſufficiently obvious from daily Experience, and a 
Reflection on the Compreſſion of the Blood-veſlels thereby 
occaſionꝰd. | | 
As for Subſtances of an oleous and acrid Nature; the Reader, 
with reſpe&t to theſe, may canſult the Article INFLAMMA- 
To : For, as Subſtances of this Kind are often of an highly 
acrid Nature, and ſtrongly adhere to the Part to which 
are 'apply'd, they may produce a Gangrene, where there was no 
previous Inflammation ; but much ſooner, where there is one. 
Thus Boerhaave gave his Pupils an Account of a Lady afflicted 
with a Palſy of her Right Leg and Thigh; and, when a Lini- 
ment of the Galbanetum Paracelſi, Oil of Hartſhorn, and other 
ſtimulating acrid Subſtances, was order d to be gently rub'd on 
the Parts affected, the Patient, fond of a ſpeedy Cure, apply'd 
a large Quantity of the Liniment, and cover'd all the Part with 
a Cerate, in order to retain the Virtues of the Medicine the 
Inger. Next Day, however, her whole Thigh and Leg were 
found affected with a Gangrene. Hence it appears, how dan- 
gerous the Uſe of oleous and acrid Subſtances, in Conjunction, 
often is, if they are unſkilfully apply'd. 

As for long lying in Bed ; this is a very 2 Cauſe of 
a Gangrene ; for whilſt we lie in Bed, the whole Weight of 
the Body is ſupported by a few Parts. Hence, in conſequence 
of the Compreſſion of the Veſſels, a gentle Inflammation, and 
Pain, are produc'd ; which, however, are immediately re- 
- mov'd, on changing the Poſture of the Body. Hence the 
ſoundeſt and moſt healthy Perſons, now-and-then, change the 
Poſture of their Bodies in Sleep ; by which this Misfortune is 
eaſily prevented. But, when in intenfely painful Diſorders, 
ſuch as the Gout and arthritic Pains, the ITS are forc'd to 
lie without changing their Poſture, ſince the Pain is greatly 
augmented by Motion, the Arteries and Veins are compreſs'd 
in the Parts which ſuſtain the Weight of the Body ; and by this 
means the vital Motion of the Humours is prevented, and a — 

ſorm' d. But a Gangrene is never more frequently or ſudden- 
y excited by ly ing in Bed, than in acute Diſeaſes, in which there 
3s ſuch an Inſenſibility produc'd, as renders the Patient incapabl 
of perceiving the Pain and Uneaſineſs excited by the Com - 
2 of the Parts ; in which Caſe his Strength being impair'd, 
he generally lies on his Back. Now, when a Perſon lies thus 
horizontally, his Bed is always ſunk in the Middle, and elevated 
both at the Head and Foot. Hence, the whole Weight of the 
Body is almoſt ſupported by the Os Sacrum, and Os Coccygis 
which are only cover'd with the Integuments, and a {wall 
Quantity of Fat. The ſoſt Parts, therefore, which cover theſe 
Bones, are by the ſtrong Compreſſion totally depriv'd of the In- 
flux and EMux of the vital Humours, and, conſequently, ſoon 
become mortify'd. And even theſe Bones themſelves are ſome- 
times corrupted. Hence, if the Patients ſhould eſcape the 
Fury of theſe dangerous Diſcaſes, they are afterwards ſubjected 
to the Diſadvantages of a tedious and protracted Cure. . In 
order to prevent all theſe Misfortunes, the Change of Poſture 
alone & ſufficient ; for, if the Body is only turn'd {ix times, 
ber Taſtance, in twenty-four Hours the Parts will be freed from 
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and without the Interpoſition of a Shirt, 
ſkins to be had, than which nothing i 
Caſe. When there is a Separation 


on 

more beneficial in this 

n the Epidermis, and a 

on Excoriation produc'd, the Part is. to be cover'd with the 
mplaſtrum 2 g0s, or. ſome other of a like Nature, 


rinkled with owder of Ceruſs, or Lapis Calaminaris, 
7 on account of the great Weakneſs of alas . or any 


other Cauſe, it ſhould be impoſſible to change the Situation 
his Body ſo often, his Body is to be * by Girths; * 
Ring ſorm'd of Straw, and cover'd with ſoft Sheeps-ſkins, is 
to be laid under his Body in ſuch a manner, as to free the Parts 
in Danger from all Compreſſion, It cannot, therefore, be too 
carefully , inculcated to Phyſicians, always to ſuſpect a Gan- 
ene in acute Diſeaſes, when they find their Patients lying long 
in one Poſture, dull, and as it were, half aſlcep ; for frequently, 
in a few Hours, all the Parts about the Os Coccygis become 
corrupted, Py lying long in one Poſture, a Gangrene may not 
only be form'd about this Part, but alſo about the Scapulz, the 
Tubercles of the Os Iſchium, the large Trochanters of the Os 
Femoris, and about the Spines of the Venta, in highly ema- 
ciated Patients. Terrible Effects are often produc'd, whilſt, in 
the Cure of Fractures, Surgeons often deſpiſe the Complaints 
of the Patient, and neglect to change the Poſture of the Part. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Fratturis, when treating of the 
Cure of Fractures of the worſt Kind, gives the following Cau- 
tion: We muſt remember, ſays he, that when fractur' d 
«© Parts lie long in the ſame Poſture, Excoriations; not to be 
„ cur'd without great Difficulty, are produc'd.” In this Paſ- 
ſage he uſes the Word «x7pipuare, which ſignifies Excoria- 
tions, Corroſions, or Gallings; for, when any Fart of the Body 
begins to be diſorder'd by long lying, a red Spot appears; ſoon 
after the Epidermis is, as it were, worn away, and at laſt ſepa- 
rated: But, the Unſkilful thinking the Diſorder flight, _ 
Hours after, a black Spot appearing indicates a Mortification of 
the worſt Kind, | Dom . 
Hernias of the confin'd and incarcerated Rind: Tho* the 
Name Hernia is given to widely different Diſcaſes, whilſt that, 
for Inſtance, in which the Coats ſurrounding the Teſtes, or the 
Scrotum itſelf, are fill'd with extravaſated Lymph, is call'd 
Hernia aquoſa ; that in which the ſpermatic Veins are become 
varicoſe and tumid, Hernia uvaricoſa; and that in which the 
Teſtes are become ſcirrhous, or, as it ſometimes happens, ſur- 
priſingly concreted into a fungous Maſs, Hernia carnoſa ; yet, 
in this Place, ſuch Hernias are only underſtood, as are form'd 
by the Parts contain'd in the Abdomen. deſcending in conſe- 
quence of a 7 Agee Dilatation, or a Rupture of the Peri- 
tonæum. Hernias may happen in all the Parts of the Abdo- 
men, and other Parts beſides the Inteſtines and Omentum ma 
ſometimes, lip out of the Cavity of the Abdomen; but 
Hernias which happen moſt frequently, are thoſe form'd by the 
Deſcent of theſe thro? the dilated Peritonæum at the Navel, or 
thro” the Rings of the abdominal Muſcles, in the Groin, in 
which Caſes they are call'd umbilical and inguinal Hernias ; 
and, when theſe fall down into the Scrotum, they are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Epithet Scrotal ; but if they fall towards 
the I highs, which frequently happens in Women, they are 


call'd Herniz Femorales. Now, if the dilated Peritonzum, 


together with a Part of the Inteſtine, ſhould flip through. the 
Rings of the abdominal Muſcles, *tis ſufficiently obvious, that 
the doubled Inteſtine is lodg'd in theſe Rings, except in rare 
Caſes, where the Part of the Inteſtine, oppolite. to the Meſen- 
tery, being gradually dilated, paſſes thro* theſe Rings, and be- 
comes an Appendix or Sack, which is gradually render'd longer. 
By the periſtaltic Motion, therefore, the Chyle, and other 
things contain'd in the Cavity of the Inteſtine, muſt be forc'd 
into this Appendix, and frequently cannot return from it, 
whilſt the Inteſtine is compreſs'd by the Rings of the abdominal 
Muſcles. The ſame Et. may be produc'd by Flatulences 
diſtending the prolaps'd Inteſtine. Such a Hernia is call'd a con- 
fin'd or incarcerated Hernia, becauſe neither the prolaps'd In- 
teſtine, nor the Subſtances contain'd in its Cavity, can return 
into the Abdomen. In this Caſe, violent Pains are excited, the 
periſtaltic Motion is diſturb'd, Vomitings and Hiccup happen, 
and, frequently, in a few Hours, the ſtrangulated Inteſtine be- 
comes enous ; and, which is ſtill more ſurpriſing, the 
ſound moſt robuſt Men are often ſuddenly cut off by 
this means ; for, after the moſt racking Torments, all Pain 
ſuddenly ceaſes, and the Patient, when be thinks himſelf paſt 
Danger, dies unexpectedly. But theſe fallacious Periods of 
Reſpite wilk not eaſily impoſe on a ſkilful Phyſician or Surgeon, 
ſince the Coldneſs of the Extremities, the cadaverous Appear- 
ance of the Countenance, the cold Sweats, and frequently the 
livid Colour of the Inteſtine ſhining: thro? the Skin, are ſuffi- 
cient Proofs, that Death is not far off, From the Knowledge 
we have hitherto acquir'd of the Structure of the human Body, 
I think we cannot aſſign fatisfaftory Reaſons, why an incarce- 
rated Hernia ſhould be ſo ſuddenly and frequently * by 

| | | ä th; 
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Death ; tho“ we know, from medicinal and chiturgical Obſer- 


vations, that the abdominal Nerves have a ſurpriſing Influence , 
over the vital Functions. Thus 'Rayſch fre an Ac- 
count of a Caſe, in which a Wound of the Abdomen, after 
violent Pairs, prov'd mottal in a few Days; though, upon open- 
ing the Body, there was no conſiderable Injury obſerv*d to be 
done to any other Part than the Mefentery. *Tis, "however, 
certain from the Hiſtories of Wounds of the Abdomen given 
us by the beſt Authors, that large ' Portions of the Inteſtines 
may be either cut off, or f ſly ſeparated, without de- 
ſtroying the Life of the Patient. Tis, alſo, certain, that the 
lacerated Inteſtines may be ſew'd together; and that the Me- 
ſentery may, NN de brought to the 
Aperture of the abdominal Wound, that the two Extremities 
of the Inteſtine may be brought into Contact, and grow 

ther. In ſuch a Caſe, when a Gangrene is dreaded from an 

incatcerated Hernia, the Patient is to be ſo weaken'd by libe- 
ral Veneſection, that the Inflammation be depriv'd of too 
ſtrong a vital Motion: Then let Narcotics be exhibited in 
ſmall Doſes at a time, but let them be repeated ed _Þ 
Hours, till the Patient is reliey'd, and a Reſpite procur'd : 

the Hernia, in the mean time, be fomented with the - moſt 
emollient Fomentations. Let Clyſters prepar d of the like 
Materials be injected each Hour, and let Reduction be 
attempted ; but, if it cannot be reduc'd by theſe means, the 
only remaining Step to be taken is, to t- an Inciſion thro* 
all the abdominal Integuments and Peritonzum, in order to 
ſet the ſtrangulated Inteſtine at Liberty, and return it into the 
Cavity of the Abdomen. But, when a Gangrene has already 
ſeiz'd an incarcerated Hernia, Death y foon enſues ; or, 
if the Patient ſhould eſcape, the corrupted Part of the Inteſ- 
tine being ſeparated, the Extremity of the remaining ſound 
Part is to be faſten'd to the Aperture, leſt the Fæces ſhould 
fall down into the Cavity of the Abdomen ; and in” this Caſe 
there remains an artificial Anus in this Place, during the Re- 
mainder of the Patient's Life, unleſs, which rarely happens, 
the Extremities of the Inteſtines ſhould again ſo unite, as to 
make the inteſtinal Tube one contin from the Sto- 
mach to the Anus, | | 


Secondly, Such Things as render the Fluids ſo acrid, as to 
cortode and deſtroy the Veſſels, may cauſe a+ Gangrene; 
ſuch as the long Stagnation of a pent-up and warm Humour, 
whence ariſe Acrimony and Corrofion : Hence Blood in an 
Aneuriſm, Pus in an Abſceſs, Water in the Cranium, the 

Thorax, the Abdomen, or the Scrotum ; Contuſions, the 
Fluids diſcharg'd in wounded Parts; bad, morbid, acrid, and 
totally peccant Humours perpetually * to the Parts, ſuch 
as Lymph flowing about tendinous Parts, the Ichor of a 
Cancer, the Matter of a Dyſentery, or Dropſy ; the Aﬀux 
of a febrile peſtilential, variolous, or ſcorbutic Matter to 

any fleſhy Part, eſpecially to the Gums. 


The human Blood, and all the Humours ſecreted from it, 
except the Bile and Urine, in which, by Stagnation, Acri- 
mony is either produc'd, or, at leaſt, much augmented, are in 
4 State of Health of ſo mild a Nature, as to uce no Pain 
when dropt into the Eye, or a recent Wound. This Condi- 
tion of the Humours was requiſite, that they might * with 
a ſufficiently rapid Motion thro' the tender Veſſels. If, there- 
fore, by whutevet Cauſe, the Fluids ſhould become acrimo- 
nious, the Veſſels will be deftroy'd, the vital Influx and EfMux 
of the Humours prevented, and, conſequently, -a Gangrene 
form'd. - Hence, under the Article InFLAmMAT1o, the Acri- 
mony of the Humours is juſtly claſs'd among the Cauſes which 
make an Inflammation tend to a Gangrene. The principal 
Cauſes of ſuch an Acrimony in the human Fluids are theſe : 
Stagnation: The human Fluids, by means of Reſt and Heat 
alone, ſpontaneouſly tend to Putrefaction in the ſoundeſt Bo- 
dies; the Aliments, alſo, tho* they have naturally no Tend- 
ency to any e of Putrefaction, become putrid in twenty - 
four — . —— _ when- drown'd, becomes 
d in a 
Gs Heat of the A 


ee of Heat, provided 
Sate the PMI; l ale 
ighly hot and dry Air, the 
become putrid, but are ſometimes ſo dry'd, as to be 
entirely from every of Putrefaction; whereas it 
and moift Air they become putrid very ſoon. 
ſervable, that the ſtagnant Humours of the Body 

time without PutrefaQtion, if no Air is admi 
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ſerv'd a 

to them: For this Reaſon,” the Stagnation of the -up 

and warm Humour muſt be long continued, before it can pro- . 
is certain from undeniable and 


well-vouch'd Obſervations, that Blood, becoming 
the Sack form'd 
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by the Dilatation of an 


- ſuch a Degree of Acrimony, as not only to corrupt the 
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* Parts, buty alſo, txlly to deſtroy the moſt fd Bones, = 
Pu im on Abſceſi : As to the fects of Fus in an Abſceſs, © | 


TINY 

ater in the Cranium, Thorax, Abdomen, or Scrotum : 
"Tis certain from daily g ience, that Water may be collected 
in the large and ſmall Cavities of the Body ; whether this 
happens by a Rupture of thelymphatic Veſſels diſcharging their 
Contents, or in conſe of the bibulous Veins not abſorb- 
ing the Matter exhal'd from the adjacent Parts into the Cavi- ' 
ties: Such a Water may remain for a long time without Cor- 
ruption, ſo long as no Air has Acceſs to it ; but at laſt it be- 


gins to grow wify'd, ad corrode the Parts it touches Tis 
certain vation, as will afterwards; appear, that 
Omentum, Liver, and Spleen, have been ſo long — 2 


in ſuch A Water, as to be quite decay'd and waſted ; and; u 
o_ the Bodics of thoſe — rho "4 of this hocies 
Dropſy call'd Aſcites, an Wa sl. Stench has bern 
ſometimes perceiv'd by all who were preſent. But in no Caſe is” 
a e more ly produc'd by this Cauſe, than when 
that Species of Dropſy call'd Anaſerca Teizes the Thighs and 
Legs; for as dropfical Patien ts are always cold, and frequently 
ſit much over the Fire, or keep their Feet warm by means of 
Stoves, the Epidermis is rais'd in Bliſters ; and when theſe 
break, a large Quantity of Water is diſcharg'd, and the Pa- 
tient is greatly reliev'd ; but it frequently happens, that a Gan- 
grene is form'd about thoſe Apertures by the Serum, which is 
now render'd more acrid by an Acceſs of the Air z the Mem- 
brana adipoſa, which was before highly . diſtended, collapſes, 
— — — partl yon pted by the Acrimony of 
m, part ify'd, in conſequence of the Weak- 
E I the Flaids diſchar# Is 

or F ids di 4 in Wounds 

the Arik COTE / 2 
or an acrid, morbid, and totall ant ating 
upon the Parts ; that ſound and —— may become 
acrid by Stagnation, is obvious from what has been already 
ſaid ; but it ſometimes happens, that the Blood, and Flvids 
ſecreted from it, become acrimonious, tho” they circulate in a 

natural and legitimate Manner. Lis true, there is rarely or 
never a great of Acrimony in the Blood itſelf, other-' 
wiſe the tender Veſſels would ſoon be deſtroy'd. Some- 
times, however, there is a certain Degree of Acrimony in it, 
which does not produce any ſenſible Effects ſo long as it is 
mix'd with the whole "Maſs of Blood ; but, when it is ſecreted 
from it, and collected in particular Parts of the Body, it often 
produces the moſt terrible Effect: Thus, for Inſtance, fo long 
as the Taint of a Venereal Lues remains mix'd with the cir- 
culating Humours, it ſcarcely gives any Proofs of its Exiſtence 
in the Body; but, when this latent Poiſon is depoſited on ſome 
Parts, it corrodes them fo violently,” that the hardeſt Bones 
are not Proof againſt its virulent Quality. Tf, therefore, any 
Matter of an acrid and 'morbid Quality lodg'd in the Blood 1s 
depoſited in particular Parts of the Body ; or, if the Humours 
ſecreted from the Blood being more acrid than uſual, a& for a 
conſiderable time upon any Part, tis obvious that the Veſfels 
may be corroded and deſtroy'd by theſe Means; and, conſe- 
quently, the vital Influx and Efflux of the Humours will be 
— that is, a Gangrene will be form'd. | 
As for Lymph atting for' a long time upon tendinous' Parts; 

tis under the Article VULNnuUs, that in Caſes Where 
the tenſe or tendinous Nerves are only partially cut, there often 
enſues a large Evacuation of a thin and acrid Serum ; tis, 
alſo, there obſery'd, that in ſuch Caſes a beni Suppuration 
never happens, but that ſinuous Collections of ſuch an ichorous 
Matter ſo corrupt the Fat lying between the Muſcles, that, 


* 


becoming gangrenous, it often comes away in large Portions ; 
and that the pinguedinous Vaginæ of the Tendons are deftroy' 
by this Means: Hence a future Immobility of the Muſcles is 


produc'd, and the Uſe of the Member frequently deſtroy'd, 
Celſus, in the twenty-ſuth Chapter of his fifth Book, calls 
this Matter an Ichor ; for, = he, „A thin whitiſh Ichor'is 
* diſcharg'd from mali lcers, eſpecially when an Injury 
„done to a Nerve is ſucceeded by an Inflammation; whereas 
the Melicera is thicker, more glutinous, whitiſh, and reſem- 


Species of Matter is, alſo, diſ- 
about the- 


„ Articulations are unjur'd ; and this 

&, tly as in the'Knees,”” But becauſe Wounds about 
1 with a Diſcharge of ſuch ati 

and which is often ſucceeded by an incurable Immobil 

the Joint, Hildanus, in the third ; 
Ichore & Melicera,. has given this Diſorder the Name of Hy- 
drarthron : And as in thi 

burning Pain, genera 

mony of the b Lymgh ; tho this intenſe 
Pain ariſes from the flow Dilaceration of the nervous or ten- 
dinous Fibres. - 'T'is, however, certain 'from well 
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ſuch a 222 about tendinous Parts, a Gangrene almoſt 
ns on account of the Acri- 
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always enſues ; whether this 
mony of the Lymph ; or whether, becauſe the Blood when 
depriv'd of this diluting Vehicle, produces obſtinate Inflam- 


As for the Ichor of a Cancer ; in this terrible Diſorder the 
Humours diſcharg'd are often ſo highly acrimonious, that, like 
22 — they not only burn the Linen Cloths apply'd, but 

o deeply corrode the adjacent Skin over which they run: 
But theſe acrimonious Humours have not only been found in 
the external, but alſo the internal Parts of Cancers ; whence 
'tis ſufficiently obvious, what terrible Evils muſt be produc'd, 
when ſuch virulent Humours prey upon the internal Parts of 


the Bod * 
4 for the Matter of a 2 ; if the virulent Matter, for 
, of a cancerous Liver, or Pancreas, falling into the 
Inteſtines, excites a continual Teneſmus, accompanied with 
violent Gripes, it is ſufficiently obvious, that, the Inteſtines 
being, by this means, corroded, a Gangrene may be produc'd. 
When the black Bile becomes turgid by the Heat of the Atmo- 
ſphere, the Motion of the Body, or any other Cauſe, atra- 
bilarious Dyſenteries, accompanied with intolerable Pain, are 
| uc'd, and, ſoon after, ſucceeded by a Gangrene of the 
teſtines, and at laſt a gentle Death, without any Pain. 
_— for the Water of a Dropſy ; we have already obſery'd, 
that the Serum of dropſical Patients is ſometimes totally eva- 
cuated by the Apertures caſually or artificially made in their 
Legs ; but, that, during this Diſcharge, the Parts adjacent to 
the Apertures are often corrupted. Now it is certain, from 
medicinal Obſervations, that the ſame Serum is abſord'd by 


the Veins, mix'd with the circulating Humours, and diſcharg'd. 


by Stool and Urine. Thus Hippocrates, in his Coac. Pranot. 
informs us, that dropſical Patients are reliev d by a Diſcharge 
„ of the Water from the Veins, by Stool and Urine.” Now 
if, by a long Confinement and Stagnation, theſe Waters hegin 
to become putrid, before they are abſorb'd into the Veins, the 
Putrefaction will be augmented, whilſt they are carried al 
with the Maſs of Blood through the Veſſels; and if they ſhou 
be diſcharg'd through the meſenteric Veſſels into the Cavity 
of the Inteftines, the villous Coat of the Inteſtines will be 
macerated and waſted, whilſt this putrid Water continually acts 
upon it, Hence Putrefation, Gangrene, and often Death, 
enſue. Hence the general Senſe of the above-quoted Paſſage of 
the Coac. Prenet. is limited by Hippocrates, in another Place: 
4% For, ſays he, when a beginning Dropſy is ſucceeded by a 
6 water Flux without ities, the Diſeaſe is determin d; 
for, in this Caſe, a Putrefaction is not to be dreaded. 

As for @ febrile Matter; a Fever often fo c and 
alters the material Cauſe from which it draws its Origin, or 

which. it is ſupported, that the Integrity of all the Fun- 

ions is reſtor d without any ſenſible Evacuations : Sometimes, 
alſo, the peccant Matter, conceal'd in the Body, is ſo chang'd 
as to be render'd moveable : But, as this Matter would continue 
to diſturb the Functions, if it was retain'd, it is either elimi- 

nated from the Body, or depolited, by way of Abſceſs, in ſome 
particular Parts of it, It is a matter of no Moment, whether 
what is thus depolited by way of Abſceſs, exiſted before the 
Fever, or whether it was only form'd in the Body during the 
Time of the Fever; for in both Caſes it is call'd febrile 
Matter. When, therefore, this febrile Matter is depoſited, by 
way of Abſceſs, in icular Parts of the Body, it not only 
produces Eryſipelas, Palegmons, and Suppurations, but, ſome- 

es, ſuffocates, and deftroys the Life of a Part : Hence a 
fs and Sphacelus quickly enſue. 

As for a peſtilential Matter ; all the Authors who have 
wrote of this terrible Diſorder, affirm, that if the virulent 
To was depoſited, by way of Abſceſs, in any Part of the 

ys that Part would ſuddenly be deftroy'd ; ſo that, becom- 
ing mortified, and adhering to the live Parts, it muſt be after- 
wards ſeparated, by a Suppuration happening in the Circam- 
ference, or the Parts in which the mortified and ſound Fleſh 
are join'd to each other. Peſtilential Carbuncles are ſuch 
Marks on the Surface of the Body, that they appear as if made 


Fire. But far more terrible were the Diſorders ſubſequent to 
& 
cydides, 


e among the Athenians, ſo beautifully deſcrib'd by Thu- 
his ſecond Book of the Peloponneſian War, and 
with which he bimſelf was afflicted ; for, all on a ſudden, the 
Perſons were ſeiz'd with this horrid Lues, accompa- 

nied with a Pain 
of Eyes. 
Fauces became bloody, and 
Hoarſenek ; ſoon after, the Diſeaſe affected their Breaſt, 


was attended with a violent Cough. Then ſucceeded a Vomit- 
ing of Bile, an uneaſy Hiccup, and an intolerable internal 
Heat ; externally the 722272 
rediſh, or livid, and full of minute Puſtules and Ulcers. Thus 
the Diſcaſe ſeem's gradually to deſcend all the Parts ; 


and thoſe who furviv'd the ſeveath or ninth Day, the Dif- 
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eaſe deſcending to the Abdomen, died after being weaken'd 
v7 a violent Exulceration, and a copious Flux, But if the 

ury At the attack'd 1 ny of 8 Body, in 
this atients, indeed, ö teſt Dangers, 
and preſery'd their Lives; hut as they loſt ie Hands, their 
Feet, their Eyes, and ſometimes their Pudenda, their Lives 
were more calamitous than Death would have been. Galen, 
alſo, in the fifth of his third Book de Uſu Partium, 
makes mention of a Plague which ſeiz'd the Feet. 

As for variolous Matter ; in the worſt Sort of the confluent 
Kind of the Small-pox, the whole Face is elevated in a gan- 
Sfren, an highly fer Ichor i diſcharg', and the bühren Skin 

en, an highly fetid Ichor is diſc , ubjacent Ski 
and 1 Adipoſa are miſerably prey d upon by this 
gangrenous Matter. And Van Sweiten informs us, that he 

frequently ſeen, what Sydenham before obſerv'd, that is, 
Bliſters rais'd on the Thighs of ſuch Patients, as large as an Hen's 
Egg, which, when broken, diſcharg'd a thin Ichor, or a bloody 


Sanies, and the ſubjacent Fleſh highly black, 
As for an Afflux ſcorbutic s to any muſcular Part, 
eſpecially the Gums ; in a Scurvy, it is ſurpriſing, that 


the Coheſion of the Veſlels ſhould be fo diminiſh'd, that 
they may be broken by the lighteſt Force. Thus, in Patients 
labouring under this Diſorder, rude Squeezing is always ſuc- 
ceeded 7 an Ecchymoſis; ſince, in conſequence of a Rupture 
of the Veſſels, the Blood is diſcharg'd under the ſound Ski 
And, even without any external Force, the Veſlels being ſpon- 
taneouſly ruptur'd by the Motion of the adjacent Muſcles, or 
corroded by the acrid Blood, theſe ſcorbutic Spots appear blue, 
and ſometimes black ; for, in this Diſeaſe, the diminiſh'd Co- 
heſion of the Veſſels is always accompanied by an actid State 
of the Blood. It is not, therefore, to be wonder d at, if, in 
conſequence of a Deſtruction of the Veſſels, an Afflux of ſcor- 
butic Matter to any muſcular Part, eſpecially to the Gums, 
ſhould produce a Gangrene. In ſcorbutic Patients, malignant 
Ulcers of the Legs are frequently found to become gangrenous, 
and incurable by the be : 4 Remedies. But in no Part 
are the Signs of a preſent Scurvy ſooner diſcover'd, no-where 
does this Diſorder more quickly corrupt the Parts, than about 
the Gums, which, when ſeiz d with this Diſorder, become 
hot, painful, or itch, and, upon the lighteſt Touch, diſcharge 
Blood. Then here-and-there appear white Spots, red and in- 
flam'd at the Circumference, which, if neglected, eſpecially in 

oung Perſons, often ſpread, and prey upon all the adjacent 

arts, and are accompanied with an intolerable Stench, and a 
copious Diſcharge of thin and fetid Saliva from the Mouth. In 

olland this Diſeaſe is call'd the Water-cancer, becauſe, like 
a Cancer, it corrodes all around it, and is accompanied with a 
continual Diſcharge of Saliva, Unleſs this Diſorder is check'd 
in due time, which is moſt efficaciouſly done by Spirit of Sea- 
falt diluted in Water, as alſo with other foſſil Acids, or with 
the Brine of Sea-ſalt, it not only affects the Gums, but alſo 
the Cheeks, the Lips, and the Tongue. It alſo corrupts the 
Teeth and Jaw-bone, and makes them fall out. The free 
Acceſs of the Air, the Heat and Moiſture of the Place, 
together with the highly acrid, and often putrid, Lymph a&- 
ing on the Parts in a malignant Scurvy, greatly augment the 
Corruption already begun. 


Thirdly, Thoſe things which produce a Mortification of the 
Extremities, fuch as the languid State of Old-age, 
Weakneſs, violent Contuſions of large Neryes, ot the Spina 
Dorſi, of the ſpinal Marrow, and large nervous Ganglions, 
will cauſe a Gangrene, P 


As a Gangrene is ſuch a Condition of the ſoft Parts of the 
Body, as, by a Deſtruction of the Influx of the vital Humour 
into the Arteries, and their Efux by the Veins, tends to a Mor- 
tifcation, it is ſufficiently obvious, that this Diſorder muſt be 
produc'd, when the Cauſes which move the Humours through 


Heart filling and dilating the Arteries, ember with the Energy 


Blood through the Veſſels. But the Return, of the venous 
Blood to the Heart is promoted by the Action of the Muſcles 
adjacent to the Veins: When, therefore, in Old- age, or great 

eakneſs, produc'd by any Cauſe, the Force of the Heart is 


; fo impair'd, that it cannot, by the impel'd Blood, dilate the Ar- 


teries to the very Extremities of the Body, this languid State of 
Old-age begins, and hence a Gangrene of the Extremities ariſes. 
Beſides, ſuch aFlexibility is requiſite in theArteries, that they ma 

yield, and be dilated by the Biopd impel'd from the Heart; _ 
at the ſame time, ſuch a Str „ that, when the Action of 
the Heart ceaſes, they may, by their Elaſticity, and the 
Action of the muſcular Fibres, propel the Blood contain'd in 
their Cavities. Hence it is evident, that the ſame — 


Misfortune may be p 

But, in decrepit Old age, 
Youth, were ious, 
ſtrong and callous, by 
Pre l 
Blood contain'd in its Cavities ; is, therefore, oppreſs'd; 
and its Motion ſtopt. 

Another Cauſe of an incurable Gangrene is, when the 
Arteries, though the Force of the Heart remains entire, become 
ſo ghd, and ſometimes bony that they can neither yield to 
the Blood impel'd from the Heart, nor contract themſelves. 

Why Gangrenes ſhould be produc'd by violent Contuſions, 
or other Wounds of large Nerves, nervous Ganglions, the Spina 
r the ſpinal Marrow, is ſhewn under the Article 

ULNUS., 


Fourthly, Poiſons of a particular and ſurpriſing Quality, 
may produce Gangrenes. | 


Beſides the Cauſes of a Gangrene already enumerated, there 

e ſtill others, which could not be reduc'd to the former 
Claſſes 3 for there are in Nature ſuch Subſtances, as, being 
applied to the human Body, infallibly and ſpeedily produce not 
* the Mortification of the particular Part, but alſo of the 
whole Body; though we 338 of the real Manner in 
which they produce their Effects. 

We obſerve, that, in particular Diſeaſes, a Matter of fo hoſtile 
a Quality to the human Conſtitution is ſometimes form'd, that it 
forthmwich produces a Mortification in the Part where it is depo- 
ſited. Thus, the Small-pox is ſometimes capable of convert- 
ing the whole Body into a s Corruption, even in 
the ſoundeſt Habits. Beſides, medicinal Obſervations convince 
us, that the ſlighteſt Bites of venomous Animals are capable of 


producing a Gangrene, and Sphacelus. 


The of a future Gangrene are its preceding Cauſes 
3 6 5 


Theſe have been already conſider'd, fo that we now come 
to treat of thoſe Signs by which a preſent Gangrene is known, 
and diſtinguiſh'd from an Inflammation, which frequently pre- 
cedes it, as well as from a Sphacelus, which is ſometimes ſub- 
ſequent to it. | 


The 2.962. preſent Gongrens gon, Grft,' A Removal 
of the * Inflammation, without any Correction 
of the Cauſe. Secondly, A faint Senſation of the Part. 
Thirdly, A pale, cineritious, dark, livid, or black Colour. 
Fourthly, Such a ſoft and flaccid State of the. Part, that it 


does not riſe when compreſs'd by the Fingers.  Fifthly, 


Puſtules, full of a lymphatic, e or rediſh Ichor, in 


the inflam'd Part. Sixthly, a 7 is produc'd 
by Cold, an Itchi — violent Senſe of Puncture, toge- 
ther with an intenſe Redneſs, which is ſoon ſucceeded by a 
Blackneſs, which indicates Mortification. 


If thoſe things which have been ſaid concerning the preced- 
ing Cauſes, — Nature, and Seat of a Gangrene, are well 
underſtood, it will be no difficult Taſk to diſcover, whether a 
Gangrene is preſent, or not, by the following Si 

| Firſt, The Symptoms of (hr op ariſe from the 
Principle of Lis becing the Blood into the obſtructed Veſſels 
with great Celerity, as is hewn under the Article InrLAam- 
MATIo, where theſe Symptoms are enumerated. If, therefore, 
theſe Symptoms increaſe every Moment, and, at laſt, ceaſe all 
of a ſudden, we know that they have not ceas'd in conſe- 
quence of a Correction of the Cauſe ; that is, a Reſolution of 
8 Concretion ; becauſe this never happens, ex- 


it the S 


N 


4 to the languid Senſation of the Part; the in- 
flam'd Part was hi inful, of the Dis- 
„ 
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Secondly, A. to | 


_—_— the Coats 
of the diſtended Veſſek. When; therefore, the diftendi 
Cauſe, that is, the vital Tnflux of the Humours' into the V 
ſels, ceaſes, the Pain will be remov'd, or, at leaſt, conſider - 
imes happens, that, when the 


rag wed oy oo emcee 


| 


the Colour; 

under the Article Ixx TAunArio, that the i- 
fam'd Part is red, and the Skin ſhining, in conſequence of its 
Tenſion. But, as ſoon as the Motion of the Humours this* 
the inflam'd Parts is deſtroy'd, the florid red Colour begiris to 
be loſt, a Paleneſs enſues, which is ſucceeded by a ci tious, 
a dark, or a black Colour ; fo that, according to the various 
Colours 1 there is a different Degree of 
Corruption, w always worſe, in proportion as it recedes 
from Paleneſs, and tends to that Blackneſs which indicates a 


1 flaccid 8 be 
ourthly, As to the Sofineſs and d State of the Part ; 
ſo long as Fol dn. oa. yo there is in bet 
and reſiſting Tumor, which, when preſs d, forthwith reſtores 
itſelf ; becauſe the Blood, acting on the obſtrufted Veſſels, 
diſtends all around them: When, therefore, © this Force is 
remov'd, the Part, being now 1 45 becomes flaccid ; and 
the Membrana Adipoſa, before highly diſtended, appears ſoft, 
and retains the Impreſſion of the Fingers : If, in this State, the 
Part is touch'd, a viſcid Matter ſeems to fluQtuate under the 
Skin, or, at leaſt, a manifeſt Vacillation of the Parts under 
the Skin is perceiv'd, which is only owing to the Corruption 
of the Membrana Adipoſa, of which large Portions come 
away, when, by a benign Suppuration, the mortify d Parts are 
. 

ifthly, As for Puſftules on the inflam'd Part ; this is gene- 
rally Babs the pathognomic Fey which a preſent Gan- 
grene, in the external Surface of the Body, may be known 
tor, as is ſhewn under the Article IxTAUNMATIO, whilft 
Inflammation degenerates into a wag >1re the Veſlels are 
ſuddenly ruptur'd, and the Humours diſcharg'd will be fooh 
corrupted ; the Connection between the tender Epidermis, 
and ſubjacent Skin, is yes ft. and the former, by the 
diſcharg'd Humours, is rais'd in Puſtules, which are tu 
with a yellowiſh, or, ſometimes, a rediſh Ichor; like 
Waſhings of Fleſh. But, in the worlt Kinds of Gangrenes, 
which joon tend to a Sphacelus, theſe Bliſters are full of a 
black Ichor. 9 | | 

Sixthly, As for Gangrenes produc'd by Cold ; this iar 

ies of Gangrene is known by diſtinct Signs in the Northern 
Climates : When the Winters are ſevere, miſerable Inſtances of 
it frequently occur; for the Extremities of the Body, fuch 'as 
the Toes, the Fingers, the Tip of the Noſe, and the Lobes 
of the Ears, are, by the intenſe Cold, ſo corrupted with a 
Gangrene, as to fall off. This Diſorder proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner: By the Cold, is firſt produc'd a Paleneſs, 
which is ſucceeded by a Redneſs, accompanied with a trouble- 
ſome e Pain, or an uneaſy Itching. "Then the Redneſs 
is increas'd almoſt to a purple Colour. n the Part 
becomes black, and, bet 9 with a true Sphacelus, 
far as the Bone, at laft off. But, becauſe a Gangrene, 
ariſing from this Cauſe, ſoon mortifies che Parts, and requires 
a widely different Method of Cure from other G » we 
are, therefore, to be highly careful, that no Error be com- 
mitted with reſpeR to the Diagnoſtic of this Diſorder, 


A future Sphagelus is known by the continual Augmenta- 
Gen of eee 2; 


We have already obfery'd, that a Githgrene is generally pre- 
vious to a Sphacelus, 'which ſucceeds*it : If, therefore, all 
the Signs of a preſent Gangrene, already enumerated, ar 
increas'd, wo know ** Sphacelus is L. 1 * for the 

grenous Parts may, by comptg e ſul jacent live Parts, 
ſalſocate them, or CE As their ſpteading Putre- 


of a preſent Sphacelus are, firſt, A violent pre 
ie. ee e of . 
Motion; ae hw Tug cups park, ” 

Bone, feels nothing, but remains inſenſible. 

Ahe dark, or black Coloar. Fourthly, Softriefs Fhe- 
cidity, Coldneſs, a Sepatability of the Sin; at aft; Dryneſs 
and Lhrdnefs Fifthly, A od bird 2 
mortify d deep-ſeated ption ng of all t ce 
Parts, as far as the Bone, 1 Wap | 


G AN 
A. for 4 previous Gangrene ; this Sign ought only to awaken 
ttention of the Phyfician or ** z fora Liolent Gan- 
grene is not always ſucceeded by a Sphacelus, which, however, 
juſth to be dreaded. | pe | 
A to the Ceſſation of the Senſation. in the Part; it is fre- 
quently no eaſy Taſk to determine, whether a us is 
preſent or not; for ſometimes the Membrana Adi ſeiz'd 
with a violent n, is diſtended to an incredible Thick- 
„even in thoſe Parts where there is no great Quantity of 
at, ſuch as the Back of the Hand, 8 and the u 
Part of the Foot. If a Gangrene ſeizes theſe Parts, a Knife 
may be thruſt very deep into them without exciting any Senſe 
of Pain. The diſtended Membrana Adipoſa, pent up by the 
found Skin, may alſo ſo compreſs the ſubjacent Parts, as to 
| their Senſation faint, or ſcarce any at all, though they 
are not as yet entirely mortify'd ; and may again revive, when 
freed from this Compreſſion. Hence we cannot conclude, that 
a Sphacelus is preſent, unleſs we are ſure, from the deepeſt 
Scarifications and Punctures, that no of Pain is excited ; 
for, if there are any live Parts under the Membrana Adipoſa 
corru the Gangrene, a ion of the corrupted 
Parts may {till be expected. Beſides, tis to be obſerv'd, that 
a Power-of Motion frequently remains in a Part, though tis 
entirely corrupted by a Sphacelus. 
is the livid, dark, or black Colours ; theſe are already 
eonſider'd. | 
As to the Softneſs, . 60 and other Conditions of the 
Part; why any Part of the Body, affected with a Gangrene 
and Sphacelus, ſhould become ſoft and flaccid, is alſo already 
explain'd, But, fince Heat is produc'd by the Motion of the 
Fluids through the Veſſels, when this Motion is deſtroy'd, the 
Part thus affected muſt neceſſarily be reduc'd to ſame 
common Temperature with the circumambient Air; but then 
it is ſaid to be cold, becauſe the Heat of a ſound Body always 
excceds that of the Atmoſphere. But, ſo long as only a Gan- 
grene is prefent, the ſubjacent Parts, as yet alive, may; by 
their Heat, convey a gentle Warmth to the Part affected; 
but, when, as deep as the Bone, the vital Influx totally ceaſes, 
tis obvious, that a Coldneſs of the Part muſt be produc'd. 
In this Caſe, the Epidermis is always ſeparated, which is 
highly tough, and not eaſily corrupted by Putrefaction. Thus, 
o, upon Burns, or the Application of Cantharides, the Epi- 
dermis remains entire; but as ſoon as its Connection with the 
Skin is deſtroy'd, it is. rais'd in Bliſters by the diſcharg'd Hu- 
mours : And, even, when any Part of the human Body is ma- 
cerated in Water, till it becomes putrid, the Epidermis is not 
corrupted, but ſeparates from the ſubjacent Parts reſolv*d into 
a putrid Matter. 

t though, in a beginning Sphacelus, the Part affected 
ſhould appear ſoft and flaccid, yet afterwards, when the moſt 
fluid Parts are diſſipated, all the reſt are ſo dry'd and contracted, 
as to appear very hard ; for the ſame happens to Parts cor- 
rupted by a 8 us, which happens to the Fleſh of kill'd 
Animals long ſuſpended in the Air, and which is obſerv'd by 
thoſe, who, in order to train up a Breed of fierce Dogs, feed 
them with the Fleſh of Horſes ; for, firſt, this Fleſh is reduc'd 
to a putrid Matter, which afterwards becomes incredibly hard : 
And, in parch'd and dry old Bodies, a ſphacelated Part may, 
for a great while, be preſerv'd without Putrefaction; but it 
will be dry. | 

As — cadaverous Stench; this muſt neceſſarily happen ; 
'becauſe the ſphacelated Part is as much ated upon by the Heat 
of the common Air, as a Carcaſe : Hence the like fetid Smell, 
and Corruption, will be produc d in both. f 
A. for a mortifying and deep-ſeated Corruptian;; as, in a 

caſe, by a ſpontaneous Principle of Corruption, all the 
Parts are deſtroy'd, except the Bones, which have been found 
to remain for Ages; ſo, in a Sphacelus, all the ſoft Parts, 
unleſs dry d, are converted into a putrid Matter, and ſeparated 
from the Bone. *Tis alſo obſervable, that, in a Sphacelus, 
unleſs a kind of Limit is plac'd, either by Nature or Art, be- 
_ tween the mortify'd and live Parts, and unleſs the ſoft Parts, 
by a Chaſm on this Bongo recede from 5 Wider, 
mortifying, tion proc to prey upon - 
jacent B that ſo much the ſooner, * more briſk the 
Principle of Life is. Hence it is, that, in young Bodies, eſpecially 


— 'd through. the Veſſels 
to the 8 ſopt corrupted Miaſmata are 
abſorb'd live Part, contiguous to that 
which is mortify'd, is farther affected. Cel/ur, in the twenty- 
ſixth Chapter eſcribes the Progreſs 
of a Gang wing Wards; „ In 


parch'd, and the external Skin is generally full 
„ blackiſh Puſtules ; then that which is next to it, is pale, or 


©; pod. at, apeny, th Vicer jun Ho cow 3 the 
«© Puſtules into that which is pale or livid ; the pale or livi 

Part into that which is inſlam d; and that which is inflam'd, 
<< into that which is found.” | | _ 


1 The inminent and ſpeedy Danger of this Diſorder requires 
j wo 


As ſoon as the Signs of a preſent Sphacelus appear, after duly 
weighing all 8 we ought, without Delay, to 
reſolve upon the Meaſures to be taken in order to preſerve the 
Life of the Patient, If nothing remains but the Extirpatioa 
of the mortiſied Part, that is to be ſet about with all le 
Expedition; ſince, in the Space of an Hour or two, the Diſ- 
order may ſpread ſo far as to admit of no Cute : Frequent 
Inſtances of this occur in the Writings of practical Authors. 


Theſe juſt Progrioſtics ate to be taken, firſt; From 4 


due Conſideration of the Age, Temperament, Diſorder, and 
| 2 of the Patient. ndly, From the quick - ſpread- 
i ature of the Diſeaſe. Thirdly, From a Knowled 


of the internal or external Cauſe. Fourthly, From the 32 
fn of the Year. * , oben 1 affected, accord 
ng as it is more or leſs neceſlary to Life ; or accotding as 
it is moiſt, ſinuous, or dry. " 


In order to form a due Pri ic of what is to be elther 
fear'd or expected, the following Cir are to be 
attended to: * e 

The Age of the Patient: As in young Perſons the Fluids. 
redominate over the Solids, almoſt all the Parts are capable of 

ing diffolv'd. Hence it is, that in them the Progreſs of a. 
Putrefaction, o » is often ſo quick. This is big, 
obvious in that Gangrene of the Gums by ſome call'd the Fater- 
cancer, which, in this Age, ſoon preys upon all the adjacent 
Parts, In middle-aged Perſons a Gangrene, and Sphacel 
only ſucceed violent Inflammations, or are ſometimes obſerv* 
to happen in acute Fevers. But in Old- age theſe Misfortunes 
happen from an Exceſs of Reſt, and a Deſect of ſufficien 
ſubtile Fluids; in which Caſe they are rarely or never cur'd, 
becauſe the Cauſe producing them cannot be corrected. 

As for the Temperament of the Patient. This is either ſound 
or morbid. Thus, in Perſons of a fat Tem t, if a 
Sphacelus is produc'd, unleſs, either by Nature or Art, a Stop 
is put to the ſpreading Evil, it will ſoon upon all the ad- 
jacent Parts, But in Perſons of cold Habits, all other Condi- 
tions being alike, the Progreſs of a Gangrene and Sphacelus is 
obſerv*d to be flower. But if a morbid Temperament, tend- 
ing to Putrefaction, predominates, as in a putrid Scurvy ariſing 
from a Species of black Bile, the worſt equences are to 


be dreaded. | 
As for the particular Circumſtances of the 2 ; the Pro- 
gnoſtics are alſo to be drawn from them. s, for Inſtance, 
after a long-continued Dropſy, a Gangrene of the Feet is rarely 
cur d. But when, in an acute Diſeaſe, the febrile Matter 
ſeizes the Extremities, and renders them totally mortified, there 
is great Hope, that, if the other Signs are ſalutary, the Patient 
may eſcape, though depriv'd of that Member. 
As for the Strength of the Patient; it ls carefully to be obſerv*d 
that, after the quickeſt Motion of the Humours in a burning 
Fever, and after their Stagnation and Reft, in decrepit Old- 
age, a Gangrene and Sphacelus ariſe. In the former Caſe, 'the 
ſtronger the vital Powers are, the Diſorder will ſpread the 
ſooner ; but, in the latter, the weaker the vital Principle is, 
the leſs Hopes remain. But it is ſufficiently obvious, that great 
Weakneſs is more to be dreaded, than too quick a Motion 
of the vital Humours through the Veſſels; fince the latter 
be diminifh'd by proper Remedies. But, to rouſe the languid 
and drooping Strength, eſpecially in decrepit Old-age, is not 
— 45 alk far more difficult, but often abſolutely impot- 


As for the quick-ſpreading Nature of the Di ſorder; the 
3 of an Inflammation, which may be cur'd by a 3 
Reſolution, is never quick, but all the Symptoms are lowly, 
or ſcarce at all, augmented. When it tends to a Suppuration, 


- the Heat, the Pain, and Redneſs, are more quickly increas'd ; 


but moſt quickly of all, when it is about to degenerate in a 
grene ; and, in a Gangrene, the ns fol our the 
more quickly it ſpreads ; the ſame, alfo, holds true in a Spha- 
celus. * N 8 une dread this eu al 

when it ſprea ckly, eſpecial n the Gangrene' ari 
from internal Cafes. * i * 7 _ $4 : 3% adi; 
"4s fira Tr of the internal or 'external Cauſe ; this 
5 . _ ” it enables us to know, whether ſuch a 
Auſe is capable of being remov*d, or not, Thus, for Iriſtance, 
if we know, that a ſcirthous Tumor ſo compreſſes the Jena cuva 
deſcendens, that a Gangrene, in the inferior Extremitirs, muſt 
be produc'd by it, *tis Tufficiently obvious, that the Diſorder is 
incurable. * But if, by lying long in Bed, the Weight of the 
Body has fo compr Nd the Os Lerom, and the Os Coccygis, 
« * 2500S & » \+ 4B S 25 + £ as 


_ 


N 


as to produce a Gangrene, the of the Diſorder may be 
ſtopt by changing the Situation of the Body ; and, by proper 
Remedies, the corrupted Part may be ſeparated from thoſe 


which are ſound. 
As for the Seaſon of the Year ; "tis certain, that a'Gan- 
— may be produt d by intenſe Cold, as well as by exceſſive 
eat, whether excited by the Application of Fire, or by a vio- 
lent Inflammation. The beſt Seaſons, therefore, are thoſe in 
which there is neither a pinching Cold, nor a . Heat; 
that is, the Spring, 1 Autumn. 7 * the ib is yarn is 
ighly prejudicial to thoſe Gangrenes uc anguor 
wn 2 Whereas the Summer is, in a peculiar manner, 
hurtful to thoſe Gan which are ſubſequent to violent In- 
flammations, ot putrid Corruptions of the Humours; and eſpe- 
cially, if an intenſe Heat is accompanied with a moiſt State of 
me for the Part afiied ; unleſs a beginning & ſud 
A for the Part affected; unleſs a beginni angrene is ſud- 
dn checked, 1 9 are deſtroy d, the Fluids extravaſated, 
and corrupted ; by which means the Part is ſo putrefy'd, that 
its Soundneſs cannot poſſibly be reſtor d. In this Caſe, the only 
remaining Step to be taken is, with all Expedition, to ſeparate 
the mortify'd from the adjacent live Parts, If the Part affected 
is of ſuch a Nature, that its Soundneſs is abſolutely requiſite to 
Life, tis ſufficiently obvious, that no Hopes of Recovery are left: 
When, for Inſtance, the Cerebellum, the Medulla oblongata, or the 
Medulla Spinalis, are corrupted by a Gangrene. ides, the 
Cure will be more difficult, when a Gan is produc'd in 
moiſt Parts of the Body; for the Putrefaction produc'd, will be 
much increas'd by the continual Aflux of the Humours. Hence 
it is, that Gan , in the internal Parts of the Mouth, are 
with ſo much Difficulty cur'd, ſpread ſo ſoon, and are accom- 
ied with ſo intolerable a Stench. But, when the Part af- 
Feed is ſinuous, ſuch as the Genitals in both Sexes, or the In- 
teftinum Rectum, tis always to be dreaded, leſt the mortify'd 
rt ſhould, with Difficulty, be ſeparated from that which is 
alive: And tho' this tion ſhould happen, yet tis ſtill to 
be dreaded, left the Diſorder ſhould degenerate into a fiſtulous 
Ulcer. But when the dry and tendinous Extremities of the 
Body are corrupted by a Gangrene or Sphacelus, in old Per- 
ſons, or others of a naturally dry Conſtitution, the like Misfor- 
tunes happen ; the Diſorder, however, ſpreads more flowly, nor 
will fo great a Putrefaction enſue. But the Separation of the 
corrupted Parts from thoſe which are ſound and alive, will be 
more difficult, becauſe this muſt be carry'd on by the found 
Fluids convey'd in a due Quantity, and with a ſufficient Impe- 
tus, to the Limits of the Gangren 
From what has been ſaid, me, Axioms, which in theſe Diſ- 
orders conſtitute the juſt Prognoſtic, may be deduc'd ; and are 
as follows : : | 
From a Gangrene ariſes a Sphacelus, 
From a Sphacelus, the Mortification of the Part, and the 
ſudden Infection of the adjacent Parts. | 
A Gangrene is to be reliev'd with all Expedition. 
A Sphacelus is to be extirpated with all Expedition. 


A Sphacelus ariſes from 'a Gangrene. As a Gangrene gene- 
rally — . Membrana Adipeſa, it is —4 pre- 
vious to a Sphacelus'; for frequently under the Membrana Adi- 
poſe, already highly tumid, and corrupted . by a Gangrene, the 

uſcles remain alive, and the Perioſteum and Bone ſound. But 
tis ſufficiently obvious, that a Gangrene may, by its Bulk, ſo 
compreſs the adjacent live Parts, or ſo affect them by the Pro- 
pagation of the Diſorder, as to render them mortify*d, in which 
Caſe a Sphacelus ariſes from a Gangrene. 

From a Sphacelus the Mortification of the Part, and the ſudden 
Infetion of the adjacent Parts. So long as there is any Circula- 
tion of the Humours thro* the Parts of the affected Member, 
a Sphacelus is not preſent, and there ftill remain ſome Hopes, 
that the corrupted Parts may be ſeparated from thoſe which are 
ſound : But, when the Influx and EMux of the vital Humours is 
totally deſtroy d, the Mortification of the Part is produc'd. But 
this mortify'd Part adheres to thoſe which are ſound 3 and fre- 

tly the ſame Cauſes which produc'd the Sphacelus, continue 
to deſtroy the adjacent Parts: And, tho' theſe Cauſes ſhould 
ceaſe, the . Parts will nevertheleſs be ſoon infected; 
for the Fluids, by reaſon of the Continuity of the Veſſels, 
will be convey'd to the corrupted Part. Hence they will act 
on this Putrefaction every Moment, and become ftagnant, be- 
cauſe, in conſequence of the Mortification of the Part, they 
cannot paſs thro its Veſſels. But, by reaſon of the Continuity 


of Su „the Diſorder will ſpread in the ſolid Parts. 
A Gangrene is, with all Expedition, to be reliev'd For, as 
Galen obſerves, a Gangrene is in an intermediate State between 


a violent Inflammation, and 'a Sphacelus. Since, therefore, a 

ne tends to a Mortification of the Part, that is, a Spha- 
celus ; tis for this Reaſon to be remoy'd as ſoon as is poſſible, 
A Sphacelus is to be extirpated with all Expedition : For, by 
the ſpreading of 'the Diſorder, the ſound and live Parts will be 
foon uſed. = Hence, the longer the Extirpation is delay'd, 
Vol. ; 


the more of the Body muſt of courſe be loſt. It cannot; owe 
ever, be deny'd, that” there are medicttial and chirurgie! Ob- 
ſervations, which ſhew us; that Nature has, in ſuch Gif. 
fected a Cure, where Extirpation ſeem'd abſolutely — 
which inſortn us, that ſphacelated Parts 
fly ſeparated from the Sound; But it more 
frequently ns, that the Sphacelus ſpreads, and ſobn 
mortal, unleſs extirpated in due Time; Litice, therefore, u ſpha- 
celated Part muſt be always remoy'd, whethet” by ſpontaneous 
Separation, or Extirpation ; and fince the Event is highly du- 
bious, when committed to Nature, it appears that this Axoim 
is true, that a Sphacelus is forthwith to be ektirpated, Theſe 
Caſes, however, inform us, that we are not ablotarely to de- 
ſpair, even in Inſtances where the Extirpation cannot do made 
eithet on account of extreme Weakneſs: or any other Cauſe. 


In Cafes of this kind; the th is to be ſupported 
Aliments, and Cardiacs. 'The eee is, in a7 good 


time, to be dreſs'd with ſuch Things as prevent and corre 
Putrefaction. 8 * 


A Gangrene of the Brain, Viſcera; and Bladder, is mortal, 
and, in acute Diſeaſes, 2 the Cauſe of a ſudden Death, 
whillt the larger Parts ly appear to be injur'd. 


As for a Gangrene of the Brain ; if we conſider how ſoft and 
tender the Subſtance of the Brain is, it will appeat ſufficiently 
obvious, that a Gangrene produc'd in it muſt ſoon reduce it to 
a putrid Maſs. Nor in this Caſe is a Depuration poffible, tho- 
the mortify'd Parts were ſeparated from the ſound, fince the 
hard Cranium muſt on all Sides prevent the Diſcharge. Under 
the Article Cayvr, it is ſhewn, that a great Part of the Brain, 
eſpecially of its cortical Subſtance, has ſometimes been deſtroy d 
by Wounds, fungous Excreſcences, or Suppuration ; Life, in 
the mean time, being preſerv'd, and no Diforder of the Fun- 
ctions of the Brain remaining. Tis alſo ſhewn, that, by an 
Evacuation from the Ears or Noſe, all thoſe Symptoms — 
been reliev'd which generally ariſe from a Diſcharge of Humour 
comprefling the Brain under the Cranium. But in order to pre- 
ſerve a Man, whoſe Brain is affected with a Gangrene, a great 
Number of lucky Circumſtances muſt concur, which rarely 
happen ſingly and apart ; for the Gangrene mult be ſtopt, and 
the corrupted Parts ſeparated from thoſe which are as yet found, 
Then the ſeparated Part muſt no longer continue to infe& the 
tender Pulp of the Brain, which is contiguous to it: So that it 
muſt be evacuated by ways, which the Induſtry of Anatomiſts 
has not as yet diſcover'd, tho' ſome Obſervations ſcem to evince, 
that there are ſuch ways, tho“ not naturally, yet in certain 
Diſeaſes. It would be, alſo, neceſſary, that the Portion of the 
Brain, deſtroy d by the Gangrene, Id be reſtor'd; If all 
theſe Circumſtances are duly confider'd, it will ſufficiently 
appear, that no Hope remains, when the Brain, and much more 
the Cetebellum, or Medulla oblongata, are ſeiz'd with a Gan- 
grene. 


As for a Gangrene of the Viſcera ; ſince a Gangrene deſtroys 
thoſe Parts of on which it ſeizes, atid often ſpreads 


itſelf very quickly, unleſs ſcaſonably check'd, it is ſufficiently 
obvious, that ſcarcely any Hopes of a Recovery are left, when 
this Diſorder ſeizes the Viſcera, eſpecially thoſe whoſe Sub- 
ſtance is ſoft ; ſuch as the Liver and Coleen, which, in a ſhort 
time, will be reduc'd to a putrid Maſs. But if the vital Viſcera, 
lodg'd in the Cavity of the Thorax, are, after violent Inflam- 
mations, ſeiz d with a Gangrene, Death ſeems unavoidably to 
follow, becauſe Life is, as it were, check'd in its firſt Spri 
and Source, Thus, Hildanus, in the fourth Chapter of his 
Treatiſe de Gangrena & Sphacels, informs ts, that, in his own 
Son, who dy'd of a Retention of Urine, he found the Kidneys, 
and adjacent Parts, affected with a Gangrene, Ti, however, 
certain from Experience and Obſervation, that every Gangrene 
of the Viſcera does not prove mortal; for," if the Viſcera af- 
fected are of a firm and membraneous Subſtance, ſuch as the 
Inteſtines, for Inſtance, if the Separation of the corrupted 
enous Part from the live Parts is not only poſſible, but alſo 
its Elimination from the Body, the Patients are often preſerv'd. 
In thoſe Viſcera, s whoſe firm Subſtance is not eaſily 
reſoly'd into a putrid Maſs, and in which the Elimination of the 
gangren'd Part may be expected, a Gangrene is highly danger- 
pus, but not always productive of certain and infallible Death, 
As for a Gangrene of the Bladder ; violent Inflammations; or 
other Injuries, of the Bladder, produc'd by Wounds, or Lacs- 
rations in rude Extractions of the Stone, are ſucceeded by 
Gangrenes, -which generally terminate in an — manner 3 
ny gin the acrid Urine, always acting on the Bladder thus 
aff „ augments the Putrefaction already form'd; and partly 
becauſe the er, map 12 with an incredible Number 
e HER the Brain, and all the nervous 
em. "I 1 
Now, if, in acute Diſeaſes, the Humours render d immove- 
able by an inflammatory Denſity, or by an Error Lyci lodging 
in Veſſel they ought not to be in, ſo obſtruR the tender 
Veſſels of the Brain, on which Life and the animal Functions 
8 8 ä | Gepend, 
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Hein, fa to deſtroy the Influx and Eflur of the vital 
mours, fadden Death will enſue, nor Fe of 25 
ury 


be diſcover'd, becauſe theſe minute Parts eſcape the 
nizance of our Senſes, It is a matter of no 
the Diſorder immediately ſeizes theſe 

1 has been tranſlated from other Parts of the Body to 

| rain. 

Ibis is the Reaſon why 0G ates ſo carefully collected 
the fas on by which a future Delirium might be CESS, 
in to prevent a Misfortune ich, when it h 5 
generally produces certain Death. Thus, in a continued Fever, 

Yor Sweiten informs us, that he knew a Pain ariſe in one of the 


Patient's Legs, which ſuddenly difappear'd ; but, immediately 


after, a Phrenitis ſeiz d the Patient, and carried him off on the 
third Day. In the Writings of Hippocrates there are ſeveral 
Caſes, which confirm this, Thus, in the third Book of his 
Epigemics, £grot, & he gives us the Caſe of Phalacrus of La- 
ri/a [the bald: Man] i the following Words: He was ſud- 
© denly ſeized with à Pain in his Right Thigh, which yielded 
*« to no Remedies ; the firſt Day an acute burning Fever came 
% on by flow Degrees, by which the Pains were alleviated ; the 
% ſecond Day the Pains of his Thigh were ſtill more mitigated ; 
„ but his Fever increas'd, and he became reſtleſs, and could 
« not fleep. His extreme Parts were cold, and he diſcharg'd 


& a large Quantity of Urine, but not of a laudable Kind. I he- 
* the Pains of his Thigh entirely ceas'd, but he be- 
r 


de thi 
& came delirious with much Reſtleſneſs, and Jactation of the 
« Body; and on the fourth Day, about Noon, he died ſud- 
„ denly.” We have already obſerv'd, that the febrile Matter 
is ſometimes depoſited on the Extremities of the 2 where 
it quickly corrupts, not only the ſoſt Parts, but alſo the Bones. 
The ſame is alſo obſerv'd in the Plague, as we have already 
ſhewn. If, therefore, ſuch a corrupted Matter was depoſited 
about the Heart, the Brain, the Lungs, or the Viſcera, tis ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, that the Death of the Patient muſt enſue, 


A Gangrene of the internal Part of the Mouth, Lips, No- 
> and Genitals, is not to be cur'd without great Diffi- 
culty. a 


"Tis certain, from anatomical Obſervations, that the Skin 
ceaſes to cover the Parts about the Lips, and that the Epidermis 
alone covers the Lips, the internal Surtace of the Cheeks, and 
the other Parts of the Mouth and Fauces. If in theſe Parts an 
Inflammation incapable of Reſolution ſhould ariſe, a. benign 
Suppuration rarely follows, but almoſt always a gangrenous Pu- 
treſaction, which preys upon all the adjacent Parts; for the 
Parts, being expos'd to the Air, and continually moiſten'd with 
a Saliva, which is frequently pretty acrid, are reduced- to a 
highly fetid Subſtance ; and, as in this Caſe there is generally a 
great Diſcharge of the Saliva, and as this Diſorder, when form'd, 
corrodes all the adjacent Parts, unleſs ſpeedily cur'd, it- is for 
this Reaſon, by ſome, call'd the Water-cancer : There ariſes, 
firſt, in the internal Parts of the Mouth, the Lips, the Gums, 
the Tongue, or the Tonſils, a gentle Redneſs, accompanied 
with no great ee of Pain, but a conſiderable Heat. Soon 
after, on the Middle of this Part, appears a white Speck, which 
often deceives Surgeons into an Opinion, that a Suppuration is 
about to follow: n the Pain is increas'd, eſpecial Ys that 
Part where the white Speck appears, as alſo in its Margins, 
which now appear highly red. Beſides, this Part is corroded 
deep; and the whole white Portion, which is only a gangrenous 
Eſchar, falls off, if the Diſorder is flight, and the Patient an 
Adult; But if the Malignity is great, eſpecially in young Pa- 
tients, where all the Parts are ſoft, the Diſorder ſpreads, and 

he white Spot is diffus'd around on all Sides. The Breath, in 
00 mean time, is highly E and a fetid Saliva continually 
ivels from the Mouth. this Caſe, unleſs efficacious Medi- 
cines are ſoon apply d, the Diſorder quickly corrodes all round 
it. As this Diſtemper frequently ariſes from a Scurvy, tis there- 
fore cuſtomary to waſh the Mouth with Spirit of Scurvy-graſs 
and Spiritus Theriacalis ; but theſe almoſt always do more Harm 
than Good, If the Diſorder is light, and only beginning, which 
may be known, if the Redneſs, Heat, and Pain, are preſent, 
without the fetid Smell, Sa! Ammoniac; or Nitre, diluted in a 
large Quantity of Water, with the Addition of a little Vine- 

r, or Citron-juice, will be of ſingular Service to. waſh the 
euch ; or Linen Cloths, gnated in this Preparation, may 
be gently applied to the Parts affected: But yy have an 
unaccountable Cuſtom. of rubbing. the Parts, ſtrongly, with 
Bruſhes dipt in theſe Liquors z but this Practice is always 

nicious, fince it ts the Pain, and deſtroys the tender 

eſſels. But if the Diſorder begins to ſpread, and is accom- 
panied with a fetid Stench, the aboye- mentioned Remedies will 
not prove ſufficient ; for, in this Caſe, the Putrefaction muſt 
irit of Sea-ſalt: Let twenty Drops of this 


| t- dipt in this Preparation. 
of Sea-ſalt may be incucas'd, if the Pu 
e ; 


a 


= deſperate Caſes, Van'8weiten informs us, that he 
fa 


— 
or Whether the In- li 
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this Spirit alone, with excellent Succeſs ; for, * 
opt by it; 
the 
his 
the 


hen this Diſorder ariſes in the Lips, there is ſtill an addi- 


tional Danger; for when the Epidermis, which covers the ſoft 


No- 


A Sphacelus of the extreme and tendinous Parts is mortal 
in Old-age. | Fa - 


Theſe Gangrenes, incident to old Age, generally ariſe 
ſuch Cauſes as admit of no Cure ; for — —7 draw _ 
Origins from an exceſſive Rigidity of the Vellcls, or from an 
impair'd and diminiſh'd Strength of the Heart. In this Caſe, 
therefore, no Separation of the corrupted Part is to be expected, 
ſince it depends on the briſk Motion of the ſound Humours 
through Veſſels poſſeſa d of a due Degree of Flexility : Nor will 
the Extirpation of the Part affected be of any Service ; for the 
Diſorder will return upon the mutilated Part. The only Me- 
thod to be taken is, to dreſs the Part affected with ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as are uſed in for preſerving the Bodies of 
the Dead from Putrefaction. By this means mortified Parts, 
in old Perſons, may be kept from conveying the Contagion to 
thoſe which are ſound, for ſeveral Months. A purple or livid 
Spot generally appears on the Loes firſt ; and, unleſs this is dreſs'd 
in the manner now mention'd, it ſoon ſpreads, and produces a 
mortal Sphacelus. Yan Sweiten tells us, that he knows no In- 
ſtances of the Cure of Gangrenes ariſing ſpontaneouſly in the 
Toes of extremely old Perions 3 but gives us an Inſtance of a 
Man of Seventy, but of a robuſt Conſtitution, who was cur'd 
of a Gangrene ſpontaneouſly ariſing about the internal Mal- 
leolus of the Right Foot, by Inſuſions of Wine, Salt, and re- 
cent Rue, by continually fomenting the Part with which, a Se- 
paration of the gangrenous and corrupted Part was made, and 
the Cure ſucceeded. * ä 


In dropſical, phthiſical, and ſcorbutie Patients, a Gan- 
ene is ſo highly virulent as to produce the Death of the 
atient. i Sara Iz 


enes ariſe in dropſical Patients, either: becauſe the col- 
lected Waters, b their Prefſluce, ſuffocate the. Patts ; or be- 
cauſe, being render'd putrid and acrid, they corrode the conti - 
ous Parts. But in either of cheſe Caſes there remain no 
opes of the Patient's Recovery; for, if the Water remain, the 
Diſorder will be increaſed, fince the ſame Cauſes, which pro- 
duced it, continue to act. If, on the Contrary, the Waters 
ſhould be evacuated, the flaccid and almoſt waſted Parts, bei 
no longer ſuſtained by the equable Preſſure of the Fluids, wi 
be diſſolved, the V effels ruptured, the Mortification of the Part, 
and the Death of the Patient, produced, A Ain 3 
But in phthiſical Patients, who already labour under an Atro- 
phy, ariſing from a purulent Cacochymy of tht Blood, and who 
at laſt generally die of a highly putrid Diarrhœa, tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that no Hopes of Recovery are left when a'G 
ſeizes any Part of the Body; for the natural Strength is daily 
impair'd, and the State of all the Humours becomes more and 
more acrid. Hence neither the Separation of | the corrupted 
Fark nor conſequently the Regeneration of what is loſt, can be 
tain d. Let! IT: zune 10 
As for ſcorbutic Patients, we have already abferv'd,. that in 
them the Coheſion of the Veſſels was fo diminiſh'd, that the 
were capable of being ruptur'd by the ſmalleſt Force; and that 
the Fluids were of tuo acrimonious a Nature ; and in a violent 
Scurvy all the Parts become putrid. Since, thereſore, the Acri- 
mony of the Humours, the Rupture of the Veſſels, and the 
Patreſaction of the diſcharg d Humours, may a a Gan- 
grene, this Misfortune cubls with the greeeed * 


. 
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if the Blood is infected with a ſcorbutic Cacochymy. Hence, 


in Ul f the , fo common in hs Dy | 
Cruſts are almoſt — f which immediately grow 7 5 


ben taken away by the ion of Detergents; and, 
this Reaſon, a 12 can hardly ever be form'd on Ul- 
cers of Shaking * / 8 ; | l f r $5.4 


A Sphacelus aſes 
Watchi eliriums, Syncopes, 
ains, cold Sweats, and  Droy 


| EruQations, Hiccups, 
ſma, 


of the Patient. 1 ohhat{+ 


Here all theſe Symptoms are enumerated, which 
accompany a mortal Sphacelus, and that in-the ſame Order in 
which they uſually happen; for, if the Sphacelus is ſtopt, 
either by the ſpontaneous Workings of Nature, or by the A 
ſiſtance of Art, a Separation happens between the live and mor- 
tified Parts ; neither does the Diſorder ſpread any farther, But, 
when the Diſorder proceeds, it is faid to aſcend to the ſuperior 
Parts; becauſe, beginning in the laſt Articulation of the Toe, 
it gradually aſcends through the Foot, the Leg, and at laſt the 
Thigh. But, if it begins in the Fingers, it generally aſcends 
through the whale Arm, before it proves mortal. But the 
Functions of the Brain are always obſery'd to be diſturb'd when 
the Sphacelus is about to prove mortal z then the vital Functions 
begin, alſo, to be affected, and at laſt the Patient dies, as it 
were, in a gentle Sleep, Lis, therefore, a bad Sign, if in a 
Gangrene, or Sphacelus, of the Extremities, the Symptoms of 
a diſturb'd Brain appear. Hence Hippocrates, in the ſeventh 
Book of his Epidemics, tells us, . I hat a violent Sphacelus is 
<« dangerous; but, if it is attended with bilious V omitings, An- 
„ xiety, a Stupor of the Eyes, a Privation of Voice, little 
« ſpeaking, ot any ee of a Delirium, theſe are Signs, that 
ce > Patient is convullive, and will die.“ But Watchings are 
, Which warn the Phyſician to uſe all 

is Endeavours to divert the Force of the Diſeaſe from the 
Head. Theſe Watchings are followed by a Delirium ; then 
the Cerebellum being affected, a Syncope enſues : After this, 
by the inordinate 7 — of the animal Spirits through the 
abdominal Viſcera, Exuctations and Hiccups happen, and laſt 
of all Spaſms and Pains. Then appears that viſcid cold 
Sweat, which ſtands in Drops on the Skin, and is an infalli- 
ble Preſage of preſent Death: Of which Sweat Helmont ſaid, 
4 That it was not a recrementitious Fluid, but the alimentary 
% Dew reſoly'd and ſubdued. by Death. In this Caſe the 
Patient, at laſt, dies, as it were, in a — Sleep. According 
to the various Cauſes from which a Sphacelus may proceed, ſo 
it ſpreads with a proportionably greater or leſs Celerity ; for, if 
this Diſorder ariſes purely from the languid State of Old- age, it 
ſpreads flowly, and may be ſometimes born for ſeveral Months 
before it proves mortal; provided the Part be dreſſed with ſuch 
Subftances as prevent Putrefaction. But if in a young and robuſt 
Conſtitution, after a violent Inflammation, a Gangtene ſhould 
be form'd, and if a Sphacelus ſhould ſucceed this Gangrene, it 
quickly aſcends to the ſuperior Parts, and in a few Hours be» 
comes incurable. Moſt of the Symptoms accompanying a mor - 
tal Sphacelus are by Celſus, in the twenty -ixth Chapter of his 
fifth Book, beautifully enumerated ; for, after having deſcrib'd 
the Method in which a Gangrene ſpreads, be adds, In the 
% mean time an acute Fever, accompanied with an intenſe 
«« Thirſt, ariſes; in ſome Patients a Delirium alſo happens. 
«© Others, though they retain the full Uſe of their Reaſon, can 
« yet hardly expreſs their Sentiments, by reaſon of a Stammer- 
<<, ing in their Speech. Then the Stomach begins to be affected, 

% and the Breath becomes fetid. This Diſorder, when begin- 
„ ning, admits of a Cure; but, when it is inveterate, it is in- 
<< curable ; and thoſe who labour under it, are ſeia d with a 
e cold Sweat at the time of their Dea. 


-4 A livid or black Colour, or DryneGs, about Ulcers, preſage 
a Gangrene, a-Sphacelus, and the Death of the Patient. 


: 


gener the firſt Si 


Hippocrates, in his Prognoſtics, where he recounts the moſt 


material Circumſtances, to which a Phyſician ought to advert, 
in order to enable him to prognoſticate the Events of Diſeaſes, 
gives us the following Caution: We muſt, fays be, conſider 
d whether the Patient has had an Ulcer before the Diſorder 
«© commenc'd, or whether the Ulcer was form'd- during the 
„ Diſeaſe ; for tis a Sign, that the Patient will die, when the 
«© Ulcer appears livid and dry, or and dry. IT is certain, 
that a laudable Pus is produc d by the Principle of Liſe remain- 
ing in the Part, and by the Humours convey'd to the Wound, 
or Ulcer, provided Fluids of a good-Qualicy are in a ſufficient 
Quantity, and with a due Impetus, 

wiſe; another Fluid is obſerv d in the Wound, which degene- 
rates from the Condition of laudable Pus. Hence it is, that, in 
cacochymic Habits, the Formation of a laudable Pus, and the 
Conſolidation of Ulcers and Wounds, are fo bighlydifficult. But 
when by a Fault of the Veſſels, or Humours, or of both, no- 
thing is conveyed to the Wound, it Surface will be render d 


aſcending to the ſuperior Parts, or producing 
— hs oops Secondly, To prevent the Ingreſs of the 
the putrid Matter into; the Veins. And, thi To check and 


to it ; but if other- 
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dry, by 4he Airy, and-the Heat of the adjacint Parts and 
fore »-Gues can be prodic'ly the Wiheliabthi drleg pnnntÞ 
ne The s, therefore, of an Ulcer denotes, that 


vital Influx and EMux of the Humours in the Part are ftopt : 
But the livid or black Colour denote a legitimate Mort; 
and are, therefore, juſtly accounted among the worſt Signs. , 


Tube Intentions of Cure in a Gangrene are; firſt\To'ron- 
remove the PutrefaQtion form'd, 


| Having conſider'd the Diagnoſtics and Prognoliics GAIT 
grene, we now proceed to conſider the Intentions. of Curt and 
the Medicines proper for removing the Diſorder : 
Confuſion ſhould ariſe in this re 


1 


it is about to degenerate into = Sphacelus, tis obvious, that in 


of Mali it 
in a Gangrene; and that different Methods of are — 
according to the different Symptoms; for a beginning Gangrene 
may ſometimes be happily remov'd, by correcting the Juices ; 
but, when the Diſorder is confirm'd, the ira Part cannot 
be -render'd found, but muſt be ſeparated from the live Parts, 
to which it adheres : The general Intentions bf Cure are, there- 
fore, enumerated in this Paragraph. 

As for confirming the Strength ; ſo long as laudable Humours 
move with a due. Impetus and Velocity the Veſſels, 
Health and Strength remain entire; but, when this equable Mo- 
tion is interrupted, either totally, or in part, the Strength is 
impair'd either in the whole Body, or, at leaſt, in the Part 
affected. Hence Hippocrates, in the fifth Apforiſm of his 
ſecond Section, affirms, that ſpontaneous Laſſitude, in conſe- 
quence of which Perſons cannot, without Unealineſs, bear their 
accultom'd Labours, preſages Diſeaſes, though the Perſon ſeem- 
ingly appears to be, as yet, in a pretty good State of Health ; 
for theſe Laſſitudes are frequently obſer d, when the Blood, be- 
ing render'd leſs fluid, by an inflammatory Spiſſitude, cannot, 
without Difficulty, paſs through the narrow Extremities of the 
Veſſels: The Strength will, therefore, be confirm'd by all 
thoſe things which promote the free Circulation of the Humours 
through = as and Om thoſe Impediments which are 
capa obſtructing it. According to the Diverſity of Cau 
"I 1 ＋ e to 0 75 the Srengh, "x 

an the Ingreſs of the putrid Matter into the Veins the 
Utine naturally . — the Body thoſe things, which, 
approaching to Putrefaction, would prove hurtful, if they were 
any longer to be carried through the Veſſels, with the other 
Fluids: But, when a perfect Iſchur erits the Secretion and 
Excretion of the Urine, the retain'd Fluids, becoming acrid and 
putrid, ſeem, in a particular manner, to injure the tender Veſ- 
ſels of the Brain; and the Patients labouring under this Dif- 
order, after having ſuffer'd almoſt the ſatne Misfortunes with 
thoſe who die of a clus, ate in like manner cut off in a 
profound Sleep. Ii, therefore, juſtly to be dreaded, leſt a 
putreſied Matter, fuccecding a Gangrene, and being abſorb d by 
the contiguous Veins, ſhould prove injurious in the like man- 
her: We are, therefore, to uſe all our Endeavours to prevent 
_ Accident. * i 

As for removing and correcting the Putrefattion d; ev 
Part of the human Body, that is 5 of j — 
and Efflux of the Humours which it before enjoy d, by a ſpon- 
taneous Principle of Change, tends to Futrefaction. Tis, there- 
fore, requiſite, that a future Putrefaction ſhould be prevented, 
and a preſent one fo correfted, as that it may not infe@ the ad- 


jacent ſound Parts, When the Hands have Acceſs to the Part 


affected, ſuch Medicines are to be apply'd;' as ate thought moſt 
proper for 2 this Effect: But, if the Diſorder is lodg'd 
deep, tis ſufficiently obvious, that the Cure muſt be difficult. 


The Strength is conſirm'd, firſt, By ſuch things as eon- 
tribute to d the internal Cauſe producing the Gangrene, 
rouſe the Spirits, and preſerve the Circulation of the Fluids, 

at the ſame time having dueRegard not only to the Age, the 
Sex, and the Temperament of the Patient; but alſo to the 
pe; TOs: Ar 1 22 

- "the xefri * agg ind, according as parti- 
—— of the atient ſhall require, Secondly, 

By Aliments, and Drink of an analeptio Nature. Thirdly, 
By Epithems, as toaſted Bread, impregnated with Medicines 
ich reſiſt the internal Cauſe, excite the Spirits, and pre- 

ſerve the Circulation of the Fluids, applied to the Veins or 
about the Noftrils. | * N 


* 


Medicines which deren the internal Cauſe 3 in 


- 


. fer the 
order er this Intention, we muſt neceſſarily pay 4 due 


Regard to the Nature of che Cauſe which produc the Gan- 


eady 7 and 

hus, for Inſtance, if a 

ith a violent C , thoſe 

which reſiſt ſuch a Putreſaction will be of Service to 


as Rheniſh Wine, and the Juices of 
Eivom nd Ong; wad th por Olof Prop may 
Os Rea Cabins, ther bs Dh; 
— 2 contributes very much to the Cure of ſuch Diſ- 

Boer baave, in his Materia Medica, recommends the follow- 


exciting Spirit to be us'd in a Gangrene proceeding from 
yy gm or an alcaline Temperament: 


Take of the 'd Juice of Citrons, two Ounces 3 of 

the Juice of Oranges, one Ounce ; of the recent Syrup 
of Mulberries, two Ounces ; of Water diſtil'd from the 
whole Citron, four Ounces; of Baum-water, two Ounces; 
of Cinnamon-water, one Ounce ; and of Rheniſþ Wine, 
ſix Ounces ; adding Sugar, if there is Neceflity for it: 
Mix theſe together, and let the Patient drink an Ounce 
of the Spirit every Hour, or Half-hour. 


Or, 
Take of the Robs of Currants, and Barberries, each two 
Ounces ; of the _ of Salt, half a Dram; of diſtil'd 
Baum- water, fix Ounces ; and of Rheniſh Wine, ten 


Ounces : Mix theſe together, and let the Patient drink 
an Ounce of the Mixture every Hour. 


If the Patient labours under a Gangrone proceeding from a 
cold Cauſe, or is of a phlegmatic or acid '{emperament, the 
following Preparation is to be us'd. 


Take of the Sal volatile oleoſum, three Drams ; of the Elixir 
Proprietatis, prepar'd with Salt of "Tartar, two Drams ; 
of diſtil'd Aqua Vitæ of Matthiolus [in the Leyden Diſ- 
penſatory ], three Ounces ; of the diſtil d Water of Citron- 
peel, fix Ounces ; of the Syrup of the Five aperient Roots, 
and of Fernelius's Syrup of Mugwort, each one Ounce 3 
and of the Confectio Alkermes, two Drams : Mix, and 
uſe like the preceding, 


- 


As for thoſe Medicines which rouſe the Spirits; it is certain, 
from Experience, that there are in Nature ſuch Subſtances as, 
entering into the moſt ſubtile Fluids of the human Body, com- 
monly call'd the Spirits, are of ſingular Efficacy, and capable 
of diſturbing the whole Body in a ſurpriſing Manner. This 
Efficacy, in the mean time, often depends upon Corpuſcles, 
or Effluvia, ſo ſubtile and minute, that they not only eſcape 
the Notice of our Senſes, but even exceed our Imaginations. 
Thus, Aſa-fœtida, by its Exhalations alone, often checks the 
inordinate Motions of the Spirits in hyſteric Women ; and yet, 
after, during ſeveral Months, it has fill'd a pretty large Room 
with its Efuvia, ſcarce any ſenſible Diminution of it Weight 
appears. On the contrary, the Fragrance of Muſk frequently 
ſo diſorders the whole nervous Syſtem of delicate Women, as 
ſometimes to throw them into violent Convulſions; and yet 
Muſk does not ſenſibly loſe its Weight, though it be kept for 
ſeveral Years, and imparts an amel incredible Smell to all the 
adjacent Bodies. There are, in the Materia Medica, ſuch Me- 
dicines as, only by their Exhalations, rouſe the languid Spirits, 
and, as it were, inſpire new Life) into the weakett Patients. 
If an highly fragrant Citron is applied to the Noſtrils of a Wo- 
man about to fall into a Deliquium, ſhe immediately revives : 
The fame Effect is produc'd by the Fragrance of Vinegar, 
and of almoſt all the grateful Aromatics. t thoſe Things, 
which rouſe the languid Spirits, are, in a particular manner, 
beneficial in a Gangrene and Sphacelus, becauſe nothing more 
quickly deſtroys the 8 „even of ſound Conſtitutions, 
than putrid Effluvia. If, in the Summer-time, the ſoundeſt 
Man happens to be near the Body of a large drown'd Animal, 
when it is tumid and breaks, he is immediately fo affected with 
the noxious Exhalations, as to fall into a Deliquium; and will, all 
the remaining Part of the Day, languiſh under a terrible Nauſea. 
When, in any Diſeaſe, the corrupted Bile is lodg'd about the 

Precordia, the Patient is obſerv'd to be highly weak; and, when 
theſe Sordes are remov d, his Strength returns. When, there- 
fore, in a Gangrene, a Putrefaction is either preſent, or its 
Formation dreaded, it is obvious, that theſe fragrant Aro- 
matics, eſpecially when mix'd with Acids, are of ſingular 
Service. Hildanus, in his Treatiſe de Gangrena & Sphacelo, 
C. 12. together with other Authors, recommend the bezoardic 
Powders, prepar'd Pearls, the Bone of a Rags Heart, and 
other Medicines of a like Nature. But Rheniþ Wine, with the 
Peel and Juice of Citrons, Cinnamon, and Nutmeg, are far 
more efficacious, And if a violent Fever, or an intenſe; Heat, 
contraindicate the Uſe of hot Medicines, Eder- rob, and Roſe- 


— 


oo 
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bauen with Vinegar, will excite the Spirits, and produce a 


grateful Coolneſs. 
As for thiſe Medicines * rrur the Circulation 7 the 
Fluids ; as a Gangrene is ſuch A Diſpoſition of the ſoft Parts, 


as, after the Abolition of the Influx and Efuzx of the vital Hu- 
mours, tends to produce Death, the Circulation of the Blood 
thro” the Veſſels is, with the utmoſt Care, to be maintain'd, 
in order to'prevent this. Now the Circulation of the Humours 
is ſtopt, either through a Fault of the Fluids to be tranſmitted, or 
of the Veſſels tranſmitting, or a Defect of the Cauſes producing 
Motion, All thoſe Subſtances, then, which dilute and atte- 
nuate the Fluids, open the Veſſels, and, by their gentle $ti- 
mulus, excite the moving Cauſe, are highly proper in Caſes of 
this Nature. Hence Decoctions of the of Graſs, Bur- 
dock, and Scorzonera, as alſo of the aperient Roots, t 
with Infuſions of Sanders and Saſſafras, are of ſingular Service 
in theſe Diſorders ; becauſe, by their diluting, Alvear, aro- 
r they anſwer all theſe In- 
tions. 1 get 

As or the Age of the Patient ; quite different Meaſures are 
requir'd in decrepit Old- age, where every thing is languid, 
and the State of Blood cold and mucous, from thofe to be 
taken in a robuſt young Man. The Bodies of Women are, 
if all other — 1 are alike, more lax than thoſe of 
Men, and eaſily chang'd by the lighteſt Cauſes z and yet they 
more eaſily bear the greateſt and moſt ſudden Changes: This 
is ſufficiently obvious from the menſtrual Diſcharge, Geſtation, 
the Birth of the Fœtus, the Lochia, and exceſſive uterine 
Hemorrhages. Hence the Female Sex require a different 
Treatment from Men. A Difference, alſo, ariſes from the 
various Seaſons of the Year ; for, in the Summer-heats, eſpe- 
cially if the Conſtitution of the Air is moiſt, all the Parts tend 
to Putrefaction 3 whereas in the Winter they may be kept 
uncorrupted, 

As for Subſtances of the refrigerating Kind ; we are firſt to 
examine, whether the Patient's Strength is defective, or not. If 
the Pulſe is ſtrong, large, and hard ; if there is ſtill a ſufficient 
Degree of Heat in the Extremities of the Body ; and if the 
Urine is red, and of an high Colour ; we know that the Tone 
of the Circulation is ſufficiently great, and, therefore, not to be 
increas'd. But if the Pulſe is weak, and a Series of Symptoms, 

polite to thoſe already enumerated, preſent, we may con- 
clude, that the Circulation of the Humours is to be accelerated. 
We muſt, alſo, examine, whether the Fluids tend to a putrid 
alcaline State; or whether a cold mucous Cacochymy pre- 
dominates in the Habit. In the former Cafe, grateful ſtimulati 
Acids are to be exhibited ; and, in the latter, volatile oleous Salts, 
Elixir Proprietatis, and other Medicines of a like Nature. 
But the Medicines proper in both theſe Intentions are ſpecified 
under the Articles Acip A and ALCALL. | 

Thoſe who, after the Shocks of violent Diſorders, begin to 
acquire freſh Degrees of Strength, are ſaid to recover? But 
though, after the Force of the Diſeaſe is ſubdued, Health 
returns; yet it is neceflary, that, by laudable Aliments, thoſe 
Parts ſhould be reſtor'd, which were deſtroy'd by the Shock 
of the preceding Diſeaſe, Now the Weakneſs of ſuch Patients 
renders it neceſlary, that ſuch Aliments and Liquors ſhould be 
exhibited as contain a ſufficient Quantity of Matter for afford- 
ing a freſh Supply of Chyle and Blood; but, at the ſame time, 
theſe Subſtances muſt be of ſuch a Nature, as to require little 
or no Action at all of the Veſſels and Viſcera, in order to tran{- 
form them to the State and Condition of found and laudable 
Juices. The Aliments and Liquors poſſeſs'd of theſe Qualities 
are diſtinguiſh'd by the Epithet analeptic : With reſpect to theſe, 
ſee the Article FiBRA.: But in the Choice of theſe à due 
Regard muſt be had to the Age, the Sex, and the uſual Me- 
thod of Living, of the Patient. And as in a Gangrene a 
Ag is, for the moſt part, tobe dreaded, the Analeptics 

r this Purpoſe are generally prepar'd from aceſcent Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as milky — of Bread, 
or of Veal-broth, with Citron- juice. See the Article FI RR A. 

As for Epithems of toafted Bread; tis certain from phyſio- 
logical Obſervations, that, in the whole external Surface of 
the human Body, the Mouths of the bibulous Veins are open, 
and may, conſequently, abſorb the conti Fluide, and mix 
them with the : Hence 'tis obvious, that, in order to 
conſitm the Strength, ſuch Medicines as are apply'd to the 
Skin — of —— If, therefore, thoſe Subſtances 
rec in inning of this Paragraph are apply*d 
way of Epithem, they inſinuate their moſt ſubtile why 4, 2 
Parts into the . bibulous V eins, which convey them forthwith 
along with the venous Blood to the Heart, from which they 
are, by means of the Arteries, diſtributed: thro* all the Body: 
Hence a ſudden Reſtoration of Health enſues; fince, by 
grateful ſtimulating Particles of theſe Bodies, which remain un- 
chang'd by the Action of the Viſcera, the Spirits are-excited, and 
the Force of the Heart - Theſe Preparations are prin- 
cipally to be apply'd to thoſe Places adjacent to the larger 
Veins, ſuch as under the Arm-pits, the Ham, and to the 


Neck, that the EMuvia abſoth' d by the bibulous Veins * | 


Barley, and Oats ; 
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ſingular Service, when apply he Na Medi 
ſervations ſufficiently prove, that Remedies, apply d ex 
to theſe Parts, are ſometimes incredibly efficacious, t, 


: 
? 
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leſcent hot Cauſe, ; 

"Take of Rbeni h Wine, one Pint; of Cinnamon, Cloves, 
Leaves of the Macer, and Nutmeg, each two Drams. 
Boil in a tall glaſs Phial, plac'd in a heat ; and, with 
the Decoction, impregnate the toaſted Bread. | | 


In Caſes proceeding from an acid cold Cauſe, 


Take of Sal volatile oleoſum, half an Ounce ; of the Spirit 

of Citron-peel, two Ounces ; of the Spirits of Lavender, 
and Mint, each one Ounce ; and of the Spiritus 'Theria- 
calis, two Ounces : Mix all together, and immerſe the 
toaſted Bread in the Mixture, | 


8 of the putrid Matter into the Veins is pre- 
vented, „ By confirming the Strength, and, conſe- 
quently, increaſing the Motion of the peccant Matter to 
exterior Parts. Secondly, By procuring its free Diſ- 
charge externally : And this Intention is anſwer'd by Fo- 
mentations 4 Ca „ prepar d of diaphoretic, emol- 
ſtances ; as alſo by ificati 
Cuppings, Leeches, and external Warmth. 


The ſecond Intention of Cure, in a G is to hinder 
the Ingreſs of the putrid Matter into the Veins ; for the 
grenous Part either every-where adheres to the ſound Veſſels, 
or, at leaſt, is _—_—_— to them, and is generally diſſolv'd 

ually into a putrid Gore. Hence the putrid Matter will be 

eaſily abſorb'd by the Veins, from which terrible Diſorders may 
ariſe ; ſuch as putrid Fevers, Deliriums, and ſudden Loſs of 
But the Abſorption of this Matter may be pre- 


vented, | 

Firſt, By confirming the Strength : Thoſe Things which ren- 

der the beladen af the Humours through the Veſſels free 

and eaſy, confirm the Strength, as has been already obſery'd ; 

and, conſequently, the icines enumerated above will fo 
the — þ Force, 


| and , 
be abſord'd into them, render'd proportionably more difficult. 


is produc'd, in conſequence of the Diffipation of the moſt ſub- 
tile Parts ; whereas, in languid Di where. the Circu- 
lation is too flow and weak, the Body becomes turgid by an 
Accumulation of the Humours, But much the bibulous 
Veins, in the Surface of the Body, are of abſorbing, 
ſo long as the vital Force remains weak, is ſufficiently obvious 
from medicinal Obſervations ; for *tis certain, that che Bodkes 
nee 
Vor. Em. 
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ents this Qonveyance to the ex- 

; me time; ſuffocates thoſe which are 
ſubjacent, than when the Skin is indurated, and becomes gan- 
grenous, and parch'd like Leather ; for if, in this Caſe, a ſuſi- 
ciently briſk Motion of the Humours remains in the live Parts, 
every _ will be corrupted under this Skin, which reſembles 
a Cruſt, will, therefore, be highly expedient, by Foment- 
ations and Cataplaſms, continually to keep the gangrenous Part 
moiſt, and ſo to open all the Pores, that Al the live Veſſels 
— perſpire freely. Water, 


his fifth Book, when treating of the Cure of a grene 
gives us the ſame Caution in the following Words : by long 
as the Diſorder ſpreads, no Medicines, which promote the 
40 Formation of Pus, are to be us d ; and, therefore, warm 
«© Water is to be rejected ;“ for, ſo long as the Diſorder 
ſ the Putrefaction would be augmented by theſe, and 
. Parts more quickly inſected. But Fomentations 
and Cataplaſms, intended againſt Gangrenes, are generally 
mix d with ſuch Subſtances as effectually reſiſt Putreſaction, 
and, at the ſame time, by their penetrating aromatic Quality, 
put the ſtagnant Fluids into Motion. But, ſince all theſe are 
eaſily reſoly'd in Water, and, at the ſame time, have ſo ſub- 
tile a Fragrance, by which they open all the Veſſels, without 
too great an Increaſe of the Motion, and as they alſo gene- 
rally increaſe the Evacuation by the cutaneous Pores, they are 
therefore call'd Diaphoretics, Thus a Fomentation againſt a 
Gangrene may be prepar'd in the following manner ; 


Take of recent Rue, four Handfuls ; of Mallows, two 
Handfuls ; of Alliaria ¶ Jack by the Hedge], one Ha 
ful ; and of the Meal of Linſeed, one Ounce, When 

, theſe are boil'd in a cloſe Veſſel, with a ſufficient Quan- 
5 of Fs to — 2 of the Decoction, add two 

rams enice a Fomentation, to be apply 
with woolen Cloths, tes 
Or, 


Take of the Vinegar of Elder, two Ounces ; of Elder- 
flower-water, ten Ounces ; of Sal Ammoniac, two 
Drams ; and of white French Wine, fix Ounces : Mix 
for a Fomentation, | 


A Cataplaſm againſt 'a Gangrene may be prepar'd in the 

following manner : | 

Take of the Flowers of Elder, Melilot, 
Chamomile, and Marigolds, each three Ounces. When 
theſe are boil'd in Water to a Cataplaſm, towards the 
End, add of the Meal of Linſeed, one Ounce ; and of the 
Oil of Linſeed, an Ounce and an half, | 


As for Scarifications ; theſe are of fi Uſe, if the 
2 ickneſs with an 
inflammatory Matter, — — 4 Tor Jn. this Caie, 
the whole Bulk of the corrupted and mortify'd Portion ſo lies 
upon the ſubjacent live Parts, as, by its Compreſſion, to ſuf- 
focate them ; whill, a; the foams tang, the Famoneatiand or 


Cataplaſms yd cannot fo far as to prevent the 

Entrance of the putrid Matter into the Veins. ny 

—.— . . 
nous Part, 

. Motion, the corrupted Matter 0 5 expel'd, 125 

thoſe things admitted, which not « ect a — . — 


alſo prevent a future, Pu 
4 Park, be but to penet 
e Parts, without tarring 


ought only to be made in the morti 
however, as near as poſſible, to the 
them. Thus they be made without any Pain, and as, by 
this means, a crude Wound is not made in the live Parts,” the 
of the putrid Master into the Veins will not ſo caſily 
happen, as it would have otherwiſe done ; for we are taught, 
the Bites of venomous Animals, how caſily the Poiſon is 
receiv'd i —_ — Veins in a crude Wound. 
2 . when the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere is 
2 Part to which the Cupping - glaſb is applied, 
mpetus of the Blood as yet moving the live 
it gle: 1} ditend the Veſſels, raiſe the mortified Portion lying 
over them, and ' repel the putrid Matter. Beſides, fince the 
adjacent Veſicls, bein compre6'4 the mortiſied Part, could 
not be diſtended by moſt Part of this 
Preſſure being kn off "_ Cupping-gtafs, the P will 
become free to the Fluids which 850755 to move 
| — Veſſels. Thus Life will be reſtor d to thoſe Parts, which, 
in conſequence of a deſtray'd Influx and Effux of the Humours, 
tended to a Mortification. The Efficacy of Cu gs, ngs, in order 
to reſtore defective Life and Nutrition, is fu obvious 
from medicinal Obſervations. Cuppings are alſo © - ſingular 
Service, when applied to the live Parts adjacent to a 
in order to increaſe, at once, the Impetus and Quantity of 
the vital Humours convey'd thither ; for by this means, as we 
ſhall' afterwards ſhew, the Fibres uniting the Gangrene to the 
Parts will be divided, and a Separation obtain'd. 

4. for Leeches ; theſe Animals wound the Part of the 
to which they are applied, with their Mouths, ſuck out 
Blood, and often keep: themſelves ſo obſtinately fix'd as not to 
quit their Hold, till, being full of Blood, they can retain it 
no longer; or till, being prinkled with Nitre, Salt, or ſome 
other ſuch Subſtance, they drop from the Part to lich they 
adher'd. And, after theſe Animals are remov'd, the Blood oſten 
continues to be diſcharg'd, eſpecially when they have been applied 
to the hamorrhoidal Veins; and that ſo copiouſly, that Authors, 
who have wrote concerning the Uſe of Leeches, have ſpecified 
Medicines, by. which: this exceflive Diſcharge may be ſtopt. 
The whole Action of: Leeches, therefore, is to wound the 
Vellels, and, by Sucking, extract the Blood; fo that, by dimi- 
niſhing the Reſiſtance, the Blood is convey'd to the Parts'in a 
larger Quantity, and with a greater Impetus. Leeches, therefore, 
produce the ſame Effect with Cupping ; eſpecially if the Part 
to which the Glaſſes are applied, is 1 ſcariſied. They 
are, therefore, principally us'd in Caſes where the Patients are 
afraid of Scarification; or when the Situation oſ the Part is ſuch, 
that Cupping-glaſſes cannot be applied. Theſe Animals will 
not, however, 2 on a mortiſied Portion of the Body, 
but may be. applied hard by the gangrenous Part. 

From what has been ſaid, it is obvious, that, in theſe Caſes, 
ſuch a Method is recommended as the Antients us'd againſt the 
Bites of venomous Animals. Ceſſus, in the ay th Chap. of his 5th 
Book, in Bites of this Kind, . recommends Cupping; and an 
Inciſion made with a Knife, about the Edges of the Wound, 
that more of the 2 and contaminated Blood may | be 
extracted. If C ſſes cannot be had, he adviſes a 
Man to ſuck the — 3 which, be ſays, may be ſafely done, 

vided he has no Ulcer in his Mouth. © Then he ordet'd the 

t Patient to be lodg'd in a warm Place, the Wound to be 
— with live Animals, and applied warm, and 
then proper Antidotes to be Abel. And, if theſe laſt could 
not be had, he orders unmix' d' Wine, with a little P a4 
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4 putrefaction ſeems to be in the follow 14 and — 
% Matter, and to have, for its efficient, external, and pteter- 
% natural Cauſe; Heat, which operates more „ and 
<< augments the Putrefaction, when Immob na- 
ce tion concurs with it. - That the Putrefaction hay! 
fore, be check'd and remov'd, it is requiſite,” the intenſe 


Hoot ſhould be mitigated, and the ſagpant Fluids put in 

tio 
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ure of a 


„in order to the 
ſtagnant Fluids ſhould be put in Mela, La apa S 
through the Veſſels, with the other Humours, tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that the Phyfician-ought carefully to guard againſt their 
Putrefaction; for, it they ſhould be put in Motion, after 
are become 3 they would deſtrpy the tender Vefſels; and 
corrupt the laudable Humours, with Which they ſhould be mix'd; 
"Tis Bet, that the Blood is diſſoly'd, and the minute Veſſels 
deſtroy*d, by putrid Subſtances; and conſequently, that all the 
Actions of the Solids and Fluids are, by this nieans,” deprav'd ; 
from which numberleſs Diſorders may 4 In caſe 
trid Scurvies, and where there is' 4 Redundance of hd oh Bl, 
the Der Ie ri and ſtagnant Humduts cannot, without the 
Dang 72 e . Caen ce. 
br * anmft Pur wy 
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but the ſolid Parts alſo loſe their 
8 Anima, in an hot and moiſt Air, d into an 
fetid Gore. But, according to: the vatious 
of Hate, the Coheſion of "tho ſolid Parts is more 
or leſs chang'd, as is daily obſerv'd in preparing Alments; z 
for newly-kill's Fleſh is generally tough, if us d in this Con- 
Ation; but, when kept for ſome Days, loſes much of — 
Toughneſs. But, When it remains in the open Air, tilt 
it acquires Kr teſt Degree of Putcefadtion. it it becomes 
ſo highly tops er as to' diffolve almoſt id the Mouth, whillt ic 
is eaten, Hence Pliny, in the fifth Ohapter of his twenty 
fifth Book, informs us, that the Gun, when they went # 
hunting, ting'd their Arrows with Hellebore, and arid: 
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or if both theſe Misfortunes ſhould ck by exciting this 
the Putrefaction augmented, and, 83 the 
ſo far from being cur td, that it wilf rather increaſe, as'is 
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In the Materia Medica there are Subftinces FRY of pre- 
ſerving. the Parts of Animals from ever Degree of Po 
the ſtagnant uids, corrected and preſerv'd by thefe Medicines, 
the Veffels"duly fortified, 
it is ſufficiently obvious, 
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obvious from what is * under the Article INFLAMMATI10. 
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To other more draſtic Acids, obtain d b 7 Force of Fire 
from ſoiſile Subſtances, ſuch as the Ly of Nitre, of Sca-falt, 
of Sulphur, and. of del ans; e Yo IO at = 
tune a ot the 
9 hich i eren deſtroy, if 7 2 intenſely 
ce tis obvious, that 3 ff DOR Acid prepar d by a 2 
er mentation, muſt be far p 
As for Wine, and the & a 7 Wa: * bes Rdn known, 
that in Germany the 5 immers'd i in Wine, is not 
only preſer d Tm Panchen, but alſo. remains tender. 
Hence tis obvious, that there is in Wine an antiſeptic. Vi ues 
which excellently anſwers this Intention. Spirit of 
alſo, and Alcohol prepar d from it, are efficacious Ke 
againſt all Putrefaction, but, at the ſame time, they coagulate 
the Blood and its Serum, corrugats wp and contract the Vellels, 
for which Reaſon they may preſerve the mortify'd"Part, and 
keep the Putrefaction from ſpreading : But Life can never re- 
turn to thoſe Parts which have been preſerv'd with Alco- 
hol of Wine. Spirit of Wine, therefore, diluted with Water, 
will be more proper, ſince, though tis weaker, * is yet ca- 
pable of preſerving the Parts from Corruption, and will neither 
contract the Solids, nor coagulate the Fluids. | 
As for Aramatics. ; in Boerhaave's Materia Medica there 
are a great many Aromatics enumerated, which are of ſuch a 
Quality, that, — ſprinkled. upon Carcaſes, they not only 
preſerve them long from Putrefaction, but alſo prove refreſhing 
by their grateful Odour. Among theſe, the; moſt extol'd. are, 
Scordium, Alle ria | N the-Hedge], Rue, Sage, Hore- 
hound, Worm ſey. Galen, in the twelfth Cap- 
ter of bis firſt, Book 4s Antidatis,, tells us, that Authors of un- 
tionable Veragity, have affirm'd, that after Battles, when the 
of the Slain have been for Any Days unbury'd, thoſe 
who fell on Scordjum, caſually on the Field, were much 
leſs corrupted than others ; — Parts of their 
which immediately touch'd this Herb, were abſolutely free from 
Corruption. ds in bis Ob/ervat, Chirurg. 2. 2. Ob- 
ſervat. beftows the like Virtues on Alliaria ; and, tho". he 
prefers Scordium to it, yet he de 1 on its Efficacy 
in the Cure of a Gangrene and Sphacelus, ag 7 — 
ſordid Ulcers, that he expreſs d its ym in the Spring, and pre- 
— it in glaſs Phials, by pouring Oil on its Surface, that he 
right not be deſticuta of ſo ſalutary a Remedy in the Winter- 
time. Ia all theſe Plants there is a ſubtile 9 
their medicinal Virtues depend ; but by long boilin 
in open Veſſels, this Fragrance. is diffipated in the 
„ ng DecoQtian is poſſeſs d of ſcarcely any i 5 — 2 at — 
Ti, thereſote, molt expedieat to infuſe theſe Herbs in cloſe 
Veſſels, with Water almoſt boiling 3; and then, ex the 
Liquor, to add Wine-vinegar, or Salt. The, recent Herbs, 
= triturated to Sa? — — an . — 8 _ 
.—— may be d to gangrenous Parts, by way 
Cataplaſm. How beneficial theſe, and other Subſtances. of a 


like Nature, ate, in Diſorders of this kind, is obvious from the 


Article Cox usa. The Salts, che Vinegars, and the Aroma- 
tics, proper for theſe Intentions, are, according to Boer haave, 
theſe following: - 

Wn Ammoniac, Borax, Sal "Cm, Nitre, Sex-ſalt, 

encrated Salt remaining after the Diſtillation of 

4 Ammoniac, VI Vinegar. of . Marigolds, diſtil'd 
Vinegar, Vinegar of Corte Cans, Vinegar, of Lavender, 
Vinegar of Roſes, Vinegar of Rue, Elder-vinegar, Vinegar 
of Squills, and the Aretum Theriacale - Spirit of Nitre, of 
Salt, of Sulphur by the Bell, and of Virol, either ſimple, or 
with three times the Quantity of Alcohol; Rheniſh Wines are, 
in 2 particular. manner, proper for this-Purpoſe, 15 
The Aromatics anſwering thia Intention are the fallowing 
Southern wood, Wormwaod, Alliaria, — xi ten, Ge. 
duus Hencdictus, Leſſer Centaury, Germander Cret 
Herb Robert, Lavender, Marjoranu mhite Hoxebound, M Tyr 
Origanum, Polium, Penyroyal, R „Rue, bes, s, 
Water Germander, Tanſey, Thuya. 


Take of the Leaves of Rue, Water Germander, and Worw- 
wood, each four Ounces ; and, of Mint, one Ounce : Boil 
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grene,  fince the vital Influg. 1 the 1 thro? the 15 
rics, and their Eſlux thro? the Veins, ceale., Now, by Stagy 8 
tion and Reſt, tis certain, that the Molecu of our E 
2 = united to each other, ſo that, in arder to 

— Fluids in Motion, tis neceſſary " conere 
ſhould be ſo; divided, as to be c 
narraw Extremities of the Veſſel. ſid 
cules, are divided, tis requilite a certain ation ſhould be 
cur'd to them, Which © the Go hilt they were in g 
of abe .3. and, if the Cavities of {.e 9 
ppen to he diminiſh? J by any Cauſe, this C 

remov'd. All theſe Ends are obtain d 2 the 4 TMs 

As for diluting. the: Fluids with a Laguors ; he 
whole Surface o the Skin is furniſh'd with the Mouths of the 
minute abſorbent Veins, _ Hence, diluting Medicines, apply'd 
N aaa themſelves 


externally to the Part affected, 
thats Mouths, and conſequently be with the Blood * 
diſtributed. thro? 
not only, that 


by the common Laws of the animal 
ſing ular pt oral ving the Con- 


the Parts of the Body. Now, tis c 
dilu uting Medicines are 
nating Blood, but alſo that diluent hea 
apply?d, to the Part affected, ate not only beneficia 135 
7 As 55 yunſinuate their diluting aqueous Pa 12 the abi 
ent Vein but alſo, becauſe, by relaxing all che Veſſels, dey 
« the Quantiry and I; mpetus, of the vital Fluid. in 
conſequently 7 1 24 Liquid mixt with the 
Maſs, of ood will be more deny'@" to theſe Parw 
is alſo certain, that 8 lr wg tb ly'd, 
1 enter the Extremities of 2 Arteries, 1 . 
bar of Ramifications, from which theſe minute Arteries are 
ibuted, ſhould be ; for then their Jaſt Termina- 
empty, will abſorb. the contiguous Liquids, juſt as 
 ubes imbibe Fluids. If, wr e Subſtances of this 
Kind are apply'd externally, a large Quantity of theſe Fluids is 
drank, As eſolution of the concreted Humour will be ob- 
tain'd, dn far as that End can be anſwer'd merely by diluting 


imulating the . by Medici icines oppoſite to the N- 
ture e T7, Diſorder; Nan, Th es. i our Fluid, Wa- 
ter is Amel the only dilu and ſince it is of itſelf 
languid and . the We of the Heart and Arteries is 


requiſite, in order to, render it active, and capable of 
a” delign'd Effeck. In the gan x . . Flad 18 are 


. Hence, tho Diluents fl ſhould be be us'd both internally 
externally, yet no good Effect can be produc'd, unleſs this 
Motion is excited, - Hence, on this Occaſi Lott, & oe 
Motionin the wholc Body, that is, a gentle F. ever, is always be- 
neficial. Hence, in Conjunctian with Diluents, ſuch Medi- 
by their gen te Krimules ſomewhat increaſe the Mo- 
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tions, bein 
all ſmall 


cines, a8 by 
tion, are to be 147 ; ſuch as Infuſions of Sallafras-wood, 


the three; Sanders, Rue, and Alliaria.: And, as the ſpontaneous 
Cog of our Humours, whulſt they ſlagnate, always tends 
to Putrefaction, to theſe Infuſions are to be added moſt 


grateful Acids, and eſpecially the expreſs*d* Juices of Vege- 


tables, duch a5 thoſe of Lemony, and Currants; or 
ſamented Acids, ſuch as Wine and. Vinegar 3 all which are ſo 
far from coagulating, that they 9 and dilute. the 
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therefore, as the of a Putrefaction 
Acids are proportionably more or leſs to be 


is greater or leſs 
, - - 
ited, both among Aliments, and by way of Medicine. 


But when a rene ariſes from the faint and id State of 
Old-age, and when there are as yet no Signs of Putrefaction, 
volatile oleous Salts, aromatic Elixirs and Tin&ures, may be of 
- Service, | + 3 

A. for putting the Humours in Motion by Heat ; an equable 
Heat, diffus'd over all the Parts of the Body, to the very Ex- 
tremities, always attends a State of Health, As the Powers of 
Life are alter OY of 29 * 7 2 in 1 — man- 
ner proportio of impair'd. At laſt, when, in 
A Elea, all Principle of Life ceaſes,. Cold is produc'd, and 
all the Parts are in a State of Reſt. But Heat is not only the 
Sign and Concomitant of Life, but alſo the latent and languid 
Principle of Life is, by its means, rous'd, and render'd more 
active and vigorous. b b 
Winter Cold, but often retain'd immoveable by being buried 
in the Middle of the Ice ; however, when they are put into a 
Stove, . their Agility returns. The vital Stamen of a Chick, 
contain'd in the 2 remains there inactive, and 
without Growth, till, by a due Degree of Heat, the latent 
Principle of Life is — 4 and, from the Obſervations of the 
accurate Reaumur, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the Life of 
Inſects may be rous'd, depreſs'd, prolong'd, or ſhorten'd, at 
Pleaſure, according to the greater or ſmaller Heat they happen 
to be expos'd to. Much, therefore, is to be 5 ed from 
external Heat, in order to put the ſtagnant Fluids in Motion; 
provided, at the ſame time, ſuch Medicines are us'd, as are 
capable of preventing the Putrefaction, which is otherwiſe to 
be dreaded. | , 

As for Friftions ; their various Uſes, and the Methods in 
which they excite greater Heat, either in the whole Body, or 
in any particular Part of it, are ſpecify'd under the Article 
- Finxa. For our preſent Purpoſe, tis ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the alternate Compreſſion and Relaxation of the Parts, 
which happens in all Friction, ſupplies the natural Action of the 
Fluids they contain; and, therefore, the ſtagnant 1 
be put in Motion Friction, which, in this Caſe, is ſo 
highly neceſſary. Frictions will, therefore, be of the greateſt 
Service, when Gangrenes of the Extremities, ariſing from the 
weak and languid State of Old-age, are either preſent or 
dreaded. But, when Gangrenes are apprehended after violent In- 
flammations, the ſofteſt and moſt gentle Friftions are only bene- 
ficial, ſince, by rude handling, the Veſſels diſtended by the 
ſtagnating Fluids might be ruptur d. 8 

As for cardiac Medicines ; ſince the Heart is the principal 
Cauſe of all thoſe Motions on which the vital Force depends, 
all Remedies, therefore, which increaſe theſe Motions, are 
call'd Cardiacs, though they do not always act immediately on 
the Heart itſelf, Theſe Cardiacs are principally of two Kinds ; 
that is, ſuch as reſtore a ſufficient Quantity of ſound Juices, 
and ſuch as increaſe their Motion through the Veſſels ; but tis 
of this latter we here princi y ſpeak, fince the Intention of 
Cure is to put the ſtagnating Fluids in Motion. Wine, the 

uices of Oranges and Lemons, and other grateful Acids of a 
ike Nature, are of fi r Service in Caſes of this Kind, 
becauſe they prevent the Putrefaction to be dreaded, 

Hs for Vineſettion ; as we have now obſerv'd, that, in the 
Cure of a Gangrene, the vital Strength is to be excited, in 
order to put the ſtagnating Fluids in Motion, it may poſſfibly 
ſeem ſtrange, that we ſhould recommend Veneſection on this 
Occaſion, lince, by it, the tity of the Humours is leſſen'd, 
ang the Strength impair'd. But this Evacuation will be bene- 
ficial, either when the whole Body is plethoric, or when the 
Veſſels of the affected Part, being fill'd with a ſtagnant Fluid, 
are, by the Force and Impetus of the ſucceeding Blood, too 
much diſtended ; for a Stoppage of the Circulation, a Rupture 
of the Veſſels, and a Gangrene, are to be dreaded from too 
gum Repletion. The ſame Misfortunes are alſo to be dreaded 
rom 


too violent a Motion of the Blood through the Veſſels. 


Beſides, by VeneſeRion, the diſtending Liquid is diminiſh'd, 
and the icity of the Veſſels reſtor d, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Motion of the ſtagnating Fluids. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by ſome, that, by Vene- 
ſection, che Ingres of the putrid Matter into the tied 
Veins is render'd more eaſy. But this ought not to be admi- 
niſter*d, unleſs when there is a pretty violent Fever, by which the 
Motion to the exterior Parts is render'd briſker, and the ingreſs 
of the putrid Matter into the Veins hinder'd. Beſides, 
cannot be a great Putrefaction, ſo long as there are an e 
that the ſtagnant Fluids may again move through the Veſſels as 
yet entire and found. Hence, though ſomething of this begin- 
ning Putrefaction ſhould enter the Veins, it would eaſily be 
wald out of the Maſs of Blood by diluting Liquors liberally 


drank, and be eliminated from the Body either dy Urine or 7 


Sweat. 

| theſe Medicines, ſoon apply'd, and frequently re- 
; 2. a beginning Gangrene i often happily — and 
lacceſdl remoy'd, by a Diaphoreſis. 


Frogs are not only render d torpid by the 
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Thou a Gangrene ſcems to be preſent, we ought not to 
4e a, fo as it is not accompanied with thoſe Signs 
which indicate the Rupture of the Veſſels, and the Effuſion of 
the putrefy'd Humours ; for, if all the Medicines before enu- 
merated are ſoon apply d, and their Uſe carefully perſiſted in, 
Life often returns into the Part which was t mortify d. 
Nor will it do any Harm, to make a proper Trial of their 
E „provided there are but the fainteſt Hopes left ; be- 
cauſe theſe rin will 4 ou effectual in Caſes where 
nothing cou expected bur the ion of the mortify*d 
from the found Parts, as we ſhall pens obſerve. Thou, 
therefore, the Signs of a violent Inflammation are ſuddenly 
remov'd, without a Correction of the Cauſe; though the Colour 
of the Part, before highly red, begins to be chang d; and eve 
ſome ſmall Puſtales, full of a lymphatic Ichor, ap 
on the Skin, which only indicate, that the tender Veſſels, con- 
necting the Skin and Epidernais, are ruptur'd ; this Method 
may, nevertheleſs, be tried; for we have already obſerv'd, 
that it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh a violent mation, 


from the firſt Beginning of a Gangrene ariſing from it; be- 
cauſe a violent os mw Yo tends "4 A Motifeation, and the 
or ag, for has not as yet deſtroy'd all Life in the 
Fart. When, therefore, the Diſorder conſiſts, as it were, in 
this Boundary between a Gangrene and an Inflammation, the 
moſt efficacious Remedies are to be applied; for, if the ſame 
Cauſes continue to act, the Veſſels will ſoon be deſtroy d, and 
the diſcharg d Humours will ſtagnate, and become putrid: 
Hege when 4 —— — deſtroy d, there remain no more 

, that nant Humours can again be put in Motion. 
Under the Article ConTvsa, thare at foe memorable 
Caſes related, which teach us, what unexpected Succeſs has 
— 2 attended this Method, even in the moſt deſperate 

. 


But, if the Fluids are already putrefy'd, their moſt move- 
able Parts exhal'd, and the Veſſels deſtroy'd, the Diſorder 
will not yield to theſe Remedies, nor will Soundneſs be 
reſtor d to the corrupted Part; but the adjacent Veſlels will 
be much deſtroy'd by the- mov d Humours, whilſt, at the 
ſame time, the live Parts are not capable of exhaling. 


Whilſt the Phyſician or Surgeon tries all the Remedies re- 
commended in the two preceding Paragraphs, he ought, every 
fourth Hour, to inſpect the Part ed, if it is ſubjected to 
his Senſes, in order to diſcover, whether the Signs of an in- 
creas d or returning Life appear, or whether every Circum- 
ſtance becomes worſe, and the Colour is chang'd into a pale, 
dark, livid, or black Colour; for then he knows infallibly, 
that the Part is mortify'd, and the Veſſels ſo deſtroy'd, that 
there remains no Hope of reſtoring a vital Motion in the Part. 
The ſtagnant Liquors will, therefore, by a ſpontaneous Tend- 
ency of their Nature, become putrid, the Veſſels will be 
deſtroy*d, and, as the Air acts on the extravaſated Fluids, they 
will be ſo much the ſooner corrupted. *Tis ſhewn, under the 
Article ALCAL1, that, by Putrefaction, our Humours are fo 
chang'd, that their aqueous Parts are exhaPd, the native, 
mild, ſaponaceous, and ſufficiently fix'd Salts become acrid, 
alcaline, and volatile; and the Oils are ſo attenuated, as to 
become fetid and volatile, whilſt the remaining Part of the Oil, 
diveſted of its moſt moveable Particles, and united with the 
more terreſtrial and fix'd Portion of the Humours, conſtitutes a 
tenacious and viſcid Sordes. All theſe Things happen in a 
confirm'd Gangrene ; and the mortify'd Parts becoming dry, 
by the Exhalation of the moſt moveable Portion of the 4 
form a hard, and, frequently, a coriaceous Covering, which is 
call'd a gangrenous Cruſt. Under this Cruſt, or Eſchar, the 
live Parts remain, as it were, buried. If, in this Caſe, there- 
fore, by ſtimulating the Arteries, either by cardiac Medicines, 
Frictions, or external Heat, the Motion of the Fluids through 
the live Veſſels ſhould be much increas'd, theſe will be prefs'd 
againſt this hard and impervious Cruſt, and, by the Attrition, 
a new Inflammation will be produc'd in them, which ſoon 
tends to a Gangrene ; ſo that the Diſorder will ſoon be in- 
creas'd to a Sphacelus, whilſt all the Parts, as far as the Bone, 
are perfectly mortify*d ; or the putrid Matter, being put in 
Motion in the Membrana Adipoſa, will be propagated to the 


adjacent Parts ; and thus the will ſpread. - 
In this Cafe, therefore, the whole Intention is, to ſepa- 
. rate the mortify'd from the live Parts. | | 
For, as the Circulation of the Humours no lo remains 


in the Part thus affected, fo neither can it be d, as is 
obvious from what has been ſaid. The only thing remaining 
is, therefore, to remove the mortify'd Part, left, by its Preſſure, 
it ſhould injure the 3 live Parts, or, by its Contagion, 


infect thoſe which are a 
This Separation is always produc'd by the Force of the 
vital Fluid flowing to the Boundaris of the gangrenous 

| | 81 1 Ty 
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Eſchar, ſuffocated there, and fotc'd ihto a Suppuration ; by 
which means the Fibres connecting the Gangrene to“ the 
ſound Parts will be divided: = 


The Manner in which this Separation of the mortified and 
gangrenous from the live Parts is brought about, is not eaſy 
to account for; fince the vital Motion of the Humours thro” 
the Veſſel, cannot act upon the mortified Part, becauſe It is 
abſolutely wanting in it; and ſince, by a ſpontaneous Principle 
of Change, the tion of this mortified Part cannot be ob- 
tain'd, becauſe it is never obſerv'd in a Carcaſe. - It, therefore, 
only remains, that the live Part, contiguous to the ous 
Eſchar, ſhould ſeparate from it: But, fo as the vital Fun- 
tions continue briſk and ſtrong, a Redneſs and Inflammation are 
always obſerv'd in that Part where the gangrenous Eſchar 
touches the live Parts ; becauſe, in the Boundary between the 
mortified and live Parts, the Humours convey'd through the 
live Veſſels are ſtopt, becauſe they cannot paſs through the 
us Eſchar : But an Inflammation ariſing, in this Caſe, 
cannot be cur'd by Reſolution ; becauſe the Lerminations of 
the obſtructed Veſſels cannot be open'd. Hence it will tend 
either to a Gangrene, or a Suppuration z for, in this Caſe, a 
Scirrhus is not to be dreaded. The Surgeon is, therefore, to 
uſe all his Endeavours to bring about a Suppuratlon, which 
will be obtain'd, if the Conditions requiſite for a Suppuration, 
enumerated under the Article InF LAMMA To, are either ſpon- 
tancouſly preſent, or brought about by the Afliſtance of Art. 
The vital Motion is, therefore, to be ſo regulated, as that it 
may be r than in a State of Health, and yet not * — 
a mild Quality is to be procur'd to the Humours, and Putre- 
faction is to be carefully prevented; for, in this Caſe, by the 
continual Action of the vital Humours, propel'd as far as the 
angrenous Part, through the live and pervious Veſſels, the 
Lids of the Veſſels will be gradually relax d, and the. Coheſion 
between the live and mortify'd Parts deſtroy'd. From the Ex- 
tremities of the live Veſſels the Humours will be diſcharg'd, 
and converted into Pus, as is ſhewn under the Article In- 
FLAMMATIO. And as the gangrenous mortified Part, when 
no longer moiſten'd with the vital Fluids, and when the moſt 
moveable Parts are diflipated, muſt neceſſarily be dried by the 
Heat of the circumambient Air, and that of the adjacent Parts, 
it will, of courſe, be contracted in all its Dimenſions ; fo that 
it will be the more effectually ſeparated from the live Parts, 
as ſoon as the Extremities of the hve Veſſels begin to be, as it 
were, diſſolv'd, by a Suppuration, In this Caſe, a Gap is 
form'd, which moſt perfectly ſeparates the gangrenous and 
mortified from the live Parts ; and then there is no longer any 
Fear, leſt the Gangrene ſhould ſpread ; for the gangrenous Eſchar 
remains, as it were, like an Iſland . the live Parts. 
But the inferior Part of this gangrenous Eſchar generally re- 
mains longer fix'd to the live Parts, though in its Circumference 
it is perſectly free ; till at laſt, the ſame Cauſes continuing to 
act, it is daily more and more contracted, till it falls totally 
off, and leaves a ſimple Ulcer. But that a Suppuration is the 
only Method by which the Parts, ſo corrupted, that they can no 
longer obey the Laws of the animal CEconomy, can be ſepa- 
rated from thoſe which are ſound and alive, is ſhewn under the 
Article V ULxUs, They who have imagin'd, that by cutting, 
burning, and corroding, they could more - meg Senn this 
tion of the mortified from the live Parts, have certainl 
err'd, ſince by all theſe Methods either ſome of the mortified 
Part is left, or, together with it, the live adjacent Parts are 
deſtroy'd ; for, by touching that Part of the gangrenous Por- 
tion, which is next to the live Parts, with Butter of Antimony, 
or with a cauſtic Liquor, prepar'd of Quick-filver diflolv'd in 
Aqua-fortis, and ſo much extol'd by Bellofte, we may ſome- 
times hinder the Putrefaction from ſpreading, and affecting the 
adjacent Parts; but we can never, by this means, obtain the 
Separation of the mortified from the ſound Part ; for, when live 
Parts are touch'd with theſe acrid Corroſives, they are forth- 
with render'd mortified, and muſt afterwards be ed from 
the live Parts by a Suppuration. All, therefore, which can be ob- 
tain'd by theſe means is, to place Boundaries, within which the 
mortified Paris remain; but theſe Parts are, at the ſame time, 
ſo impregnated with theſe highly concentrated acid Spirits, as 
totally to hinder-the Progreſs of the Putreſaction. Thus there 
is a kind of Boundary made, which cuts off all the Commerce 
and Communication between the live and the putrid 
Parts. But this is itſelf mortiſied, and muſt be ſe- 


«+ meaſure, prejudicial to the adj 


' theſe Scarifica 


mentations, and the Buſineſs of left to Na 

the Force of the Diſeaſe is ſubd » and the Strength * 
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adjacent Parts, ing in Bed, ſpontaneou | 

in poor Perſons, who ted bn taken of t them, e 


informs us, that he has often ſeen Inſtances of the ſame Kind, 


though no Scarifications were uſed, but the Parts only fomented 
with Wine, Vinegar, and Salt, in order to prevent Putre- 


"Tis, therefore, obvious, that the Art of treating a Gan- 
grene muſt conſiſt, firſt, In taking the . — alread 
irected, Secondly, In haſtening the Suppuration. And, 
third ly, In ſoftening the Eſchar. | 
Since, from what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that, by a 
uration alone, a perfect Separation of the mortified = 
Parts can be produc'd, this Suppuration is carefully to be 
romoted and accelerated. And, whilſt it is expected, and 


rming, we are to take care, leſt too t a Putrefaction 
ſhould be produc'd, which ma either infedt the adjacent Mat, 
or, being abſorb'd into the 


eins, diſorder the whole Body. 
But of this we have already treated : And as a gangrenous A 
char, after the moſt fluid Parts are diſſipated, ſometimes acquires 
the Rigidity of dry'd Leather, it is obvious, that it muſt be 
more eaſily ſeparated, after tis previouſly ſoften'd, and render'd 


In order to accelerate a Supparation, a Scarification of 
the putrified Part, to the very Beginnings of the live Parts, 
is conducive ; for, by this means, the too great Suffocation 
being diminiſhed, an Abſceſs is form'd, inſtead of a ſpreading 
Gangrene, by which the Skin, and gangrenous Fat, are, for 

the moſt part, ſeparated from the ſubjacent live Parts, | 


In ſome Parts of the Body the Membrana Adi fa, the 
cipal Seat of a Phlegmon — Gangrene, is — ck 
and, even when it is thin, it is ſometimes diſtended to an incre- 
dible Bulk, by ſtagnating Blood, Now, if a Gangrene ſeize the 
Whole of this Maſs, the live Muſcles and Tendons will remain 
buried under this mortified Part, which they are not of 
2 * 5 14 . be dreaded, and there is 
great Danger, the Parts Id be corrupted, as far as 
the Bone, and the Gangrene degenerate 1a In 
order to prevent this, Surgeons 8 make Inciſions in the 
pangrenous Part, parallel to each other, and differing in Num- 
and Length, according to the Bulk of the Part affected: 
Sometimes to theſe longitudinal Inciſions add tranſverſe 
ones, which decuſlate them. The Depth of theſe Inciſions ought 
to be ſuch, as not to injure the ſubjacent live Parts, but, at the 
ſame time, to divide the mortified, as near as may be, to the 
ſound ; for it would be cruel, and often dangerous, to divide 
the live Parts with the Knife ; and the 2 the gangrenous 
and putrid Matter into the Veins would become more eaſy, 
by its touching upon ſuch a crude Wound, which, however, is 
carefully to be guarded againſt, Hence the Antients order'd 
Inciſions to be made in nous Parts, as far as the live 
ſubjacent Parts, Thus 22 in the 26th Chapter of his 
fifth Book, when treating of the Cure of a Gangrene, uſes 
the following Words: ++ Whatever Part is dry, and, in any 
t Part, is to have an In- 
ciſion made in it, as far as the ſound Parts.” By this mea 
Vents are, as it were, made, through which the ſubjacent V 
ſels may riſe, and not only remove the mortified incumbent 


Parts, but alſo ſupply what was corrupted by the Gangrene. 


The ſame happens in this Caſe, which bappens in Wounds of 
the Head, when the Cranium is perforated with ſmall Holes, 
to different Depths, according to the different Degrees of Cor- 
ruption ; for the ſubjacent Veſſels riſe through theſe Punctures 

the Parts of the corrupted Bone are ſeparated, and what was . 
is reſtor d. Beſides, hen gangrenous Parts are thus divided, an 
eaſier Ingreſs is procur d to antiſeptic Fomentations, the mor- 
tify'd Parts are impregnated with theſe, and effectually defended 
from all Degrees of Putrefaction: The Softneſs of the Eſchar 
may alſo be more eaſily obtain'd, whilſt Emollients apply'd 
may inſinuate themſelves into theſe Apertures. After theſe 
Meaſures are taken, if the vital Force is ſtrong about all the 
Circumference of the gangrenous Portion, the live Parts will 
be inflam'd, and a Su tion will happen; by means of which 
the whole mortify d Part, ſoften'd and divided by Scarifications, 
will be gradually ſeparated ; and then the Gangrene becomes an 
Ulcer, but of the ſordid Kind, which, however, is daily more 
and more cleans'd, whilſt the Skin and Membrana Adipoſa,which 
are, for the moſt part, only affected with a Gangrene, - wither 
away, as it were, and are ſeparated from the ſubjacent live Parts. 
But, when a Gangrene ſeizes ſuch Parts as are only cover'd with 


+ little Fat, the gangrenous Cruſt is not ſo thick as to require 
6 which could not be commodiouſly made, 
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without injuring the ſubjacent live Parts. Thus, when, lying 

in Bed, Gangrenes ariſe about the Os Cocxygn, and the Os 

Sacrum, fuch a gangrenous Cruſt is rarely found, becauſe theſe 

Bones lie wot! immediately under Skin, without the 

Interpoſition of any Fat. qt | 
But, that the more Blood may be convey'd into theſe 
Boundaries, Leeches, Cupping-glaſſes, and other Remedics 
of an attrafting Nature, often applied, are of Service. 


Concerning theſe we have already ſpoke ; but we muſt here 
obſerve, that they are to be us'd when the Force of the vital 
Humours is languid ; for where there is a violent Fever, it is 
often more expedient to diminiſh the Force of the Circula- 
tion. Beſides, attrafting Remedies, applied to theſe Parts, 
may be beneficial in fo Fir as they derive the Efficacy of anti- 
ſeptic and diluting Remedies taken inwardly to theſe Parts. 

r. Ryſworth, a celebrated Surgeon of Northampton, ſome 
Years ago, Wrote a Letter to the Company of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, concerning the Uſe of the Peruvian Bark, in putting a 
Stop to a Gangrene and Sphacelus. And, nextY ear, Mr. Amyand 
inturm'd Mr. Ru ert, in a Letter, that he had made ſeven 
Trials of his Medicine in a Sphacelus, and found it accom- 

panied with Succeſs. Afterwards, other celebrated Surgeons 
confirm'd the Opinion of Mr. Rufhworth, and the Value 
of the Bark, by their Teſtimonies, In the Philoſophical 
Tranſa#tions, N. 426. p. 429. 434. there are various Inſtances, 
by which it is ſhewn, that, by the Uſe of Peruvian Bark, 
9 and Sphaceluſes have been ſtopt, and hinder'd 
from ſpreading. to the adjacent Parts, and the mortiſied Parts 


- have happily ſeparated from the ſound, though there were no 


toms of an intermittent Fever through the whole Courſe 
of the Diſorder, There are, alſo, Inſtances, in which every 
thing ſucceeded weil, ſo long as this Medicine was ug'd ; 
and the Symptoms increas'd upon giving it over, whilſt, 
upon reſuming the Uſe of it, the Events have been obſerv'd 
to be ſucceſsful and happy. There are, alſo, various Opera- 
tions in the third Volume of the Madical Eſſays, publiſh'd at 
Edinburgh, which prove the Efficacy of the Peruvian Bark, 
in curing Gangrenes and Sphaceluſes. There are, alſo, ſome 
Inſtances of its having fail'd of Succeſs. 


ThePart in which the Incifions are made is to be fomented 
with warm Liquors, proper for reſiſting Putrefaction; and 
the Eſchar is to be diminiſh'd by Emollients. 


In order to produce a Separation of the mortified gangrenous 
Parts from thoſe which are alive and ſound, it is expedient fo to 
ſoften and moiſten the gangrenous Cruſt, that it may almoſt diſ- 
folve. But, whilft this —.— is carrying on, a Putrefaction is 
almoſt always to be dreaded. Emollients are, therefore, to be ap- 
plied ; but they are to bepreviouſly mix d with Antiſeptics. Whilſt, 
therefore, a gangrenous Part is 9 with Alcohol of Wine, 
or other Liquors of a like Nature, PutrefaQtion is prevented; 
but, at the ſame time, all the Parts are indurated. And when, 
after pretty deep Inciſions are made, theſe are capable of pene- 
trating to the ſubjacent live Parts, they mortify them, and 
thus produce new mortified Cruſts. But, when theſe Parts are 
fomented with Emollients, the ſmall mortified Portion, which 
covers the ſcatified live Parts, is (© relax'd, as to be almoſt diſ- 
ſolv'd, fo that it ſcarce any longer adheres to the live Veſſels. 
Hence it will eaſily be ſeparated by the Force of the vital Hu- 
mours, carried to the Part through the live ſubjacent Veſſels. 
In Beerhaaue's Materia Medica, there is a Liquor recommended, 
which powerfully reſiſts Putrefaction; as alſo a Cataplaſm 
proper for ſoftening gangrenous Eſchars, which conſiſts partly 
of highly emollient, and partly of aromatic antiſeptic Herbs. 
Before the Application of ſuch Cataplaſms, Surgeons generally 
ſprinkle them with antiſeptic Liquors. Thus the Frech of 

ſe two Remedies are happily Join'd. Both theſe Intentions 
are excellently anſwer'd by a ſimple Cataplaſm of the Meals of 
Oats or Rye, which ſoon become aceſcent, boil'd in Butter- 
-milk, adding, towards the End, recent Rue triturated, a ſmall 
Quantity of Sal Ammoniac, and ſome of the Oil of Lindſeed, 
Luke y other proper Oil, leſt the Cataplaſm ſhould become dry 
too 190N, | 
Ihe Liquor above-mention'd, proper for reſiſting Putrefaction 
u a Gangrene, is thus prepar'd : 1 
Take of the Vinegar of Taragon, fix Ounces ; of the 
Vinegar of Roſes, two Ounces; of the Spiritus Vini 
Iberiacalis, four Ounces; of Sea ſalt, one Ounce 3 and 

of a Decoction of Scordium, prepar d with Water, twelve 

- Quaces: Mix all together. | 


e Cataplaſm for ſoftening gangrenous Parts is thus pre- 
-par'd: 14 IN | 

Take of the Leaves of Scordium, two Handfuls ; of Mal- 
'” Jow-leaves, one Handful of the Flowers of Lavender, 
and Marfhmallows, cach one Ounce: Boil theſe to a 
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+ Cataphain, with Vinegar ; and then add, of the Meal of 


dients, which obtund and 


| Linſced, three Ounces ; of the Ou of Lindſeed, one 

* Ounce; and of Sal Ammonia, one Dram. | 

The Unguentum Aurcum, and Bafiliton, ate, in this Caſe, 
alſo, recommended. * is Tp . 


The pendulous, mortified, diſcngag'd, and ſoften'd Parts 
of a Eſchar, are to be remov'd by the Forceps 
or Sciſſars. | | 

Cruſts, 


In the Courſe of this Diſorder, the gangrenous 
eſpecially when divided into various Parts by Scarification, begin 
to be diſengag'd and ſeparated, not only from each other, but 
alſo from the live Parts; and then, cohering only in a few 
Points, they hang down. In this State of things, Surgeons, too 
fond of cleanſing the gangrenous Part, pull away theſe gangren- 
ous Shreds with the Forceps, by which means they not only 
often create unneceſſary Pain, but alſo excite a Convulſion and 
Tetanus about the tendinous Parts, whilſt they irritate and 
draw the Tendons, which, in this Caſe, are often uncover'd, 
and depriv*'d of their mucous Vaginæ, as may be ſeen in the Ar- 
ticleV ULxUs, How cruel and hurtful it is to cut off the mortiſied 
Parts, as yet not foften'd, but adhering to thoſe which are 
ſound, we have already ſhewn. Nature, who, in the Cure of 
Diſeaſes, is ſo often ſufficient for bringing about her own 
Meaſures, will accompliſh that Separation of the mortified from 
the ſound Parts, which ſhe bas already begun. All that Art 
can do, is, by a laudable Regimen, and proper ies, to 
convey a ſufficient Quantity of good Humours, with a due 
Force, to the Part, which, by their continual Impulſe, ma 
throw off theſe gangrenous Cruſts, previouſly relax'd by Rav 4 
tient Fomentations and Cataplaſms. The Putrefaction, in the 
mean time to be dreaded, is to be prevented by antiſeptic 
Medicines. But whatever is totally diſengag'd from its Cohe- 
fion with the ſound Parts, is to be remov'd, left, being left, it 
ſhould become putrid, and injure the ſubjacent tender Veſſels. 
If pendulous gangrenous Shreds, in ſome meafure, ftill adhere 
to the live Ks all that Part, which is diſengag'd, is to be 
cut off with a Pair of Sciſſars; but that which till adheres, is 
to be left, ſince, by pulling it away, a crude Wound is form'd, 
which — Blood, and may be unhappily affected by the 
gangrenous Matter  ' for the gangrenous Putrefaction may be 
eaſily abſorb'd by ſuch a crude Wound. It is, therefore, a 
general Rule, to be obſerv'd in this Cafe, that nothing is to be 
taken away, in conſequence of which, either Pain is produc'd, 
or Blood diſcharg'd. | 

Warm Cataplaſms, which act by a continual and uninter- 
rupted Heat, and which conſiſt of emollient, diaphoretic, 
and anodyne Subſtances, are to be kept continually applicd 
to the whole Part affected, ; | 


Since, in a gangrenous Part, there is no Motion of the vital 
Humours through the Veſſels; the Heat depending on this 
Circumſtance muſt, of courſe, be wanting. This Defe& is, 
therefore, to be ſupplied by external Heat. But it is obvious, 
that this is only neceſfary when the gangrenous Cruſts are thick”; 
for, when they are thin, the Heat of the ſubjacent Parts is ſuf- 
ficient. For this Purpoſe, therefore, Cataplaſms are preferab'e 
to Fomentations, becauſe they retain the Heat longer, do not 
become dry fo ſoon, and, conſequently, need not be renew'd 
ſo often. By means of the heated Bricks before-mention'd, 
the Heat of theſe Cataplaſms may be-preferv'd. But, in thefe 
Cataplaſms, as we have already obſerv'd, an emollient Quality 
is not only requir'd, but they muſt alſo contain Ingredienes 
capable of preventing Putrefaction, and gently ſtimulating the 
live Veflels by their grateful aromatic Particles. Theſe Appli- 
cations, therefore, muſt be various, according to the diſferent 
Conditions of the Part affected; for, if it is exceſſively dry, 
emollient and moiſtening Subſtances are moſt proper; — if 
the Signs of a violent Putrefaction are preſent, a large Proportion 
of antiſeptic Ingredients is neceſſary. If Paleneſs, Cold, and 
Liſtleſſneſs, are obſerv'd, either in the whole Body, or in the 
Part affected, a large Quantity of ſtimulating Aromatics is 
proper. On the .contrary, if there is a violent Inflammation 
about the Boundaries of the Gangrene, Elder- flowers, Houf- 
leck, and other refrigerating Subſtances, are moſt beneficial. 
To theſe Cataplaſms are geijerally added fome anodyne I 
leviate the Pain, whilſt the g 
grenous Eſchar is ſeparating from the live Parts; for this N 
eies of Efchar, by numberleſs Connections, adheres to the live 
and ſenſitive Parts: Whilit, therefore, this Eſchar gradu 
contracts itſelf, and is leffen'd in all its Dimenſions, the ſenſi 
nervous Fibres in the ſive Parts, ſurrounding the gangrenous 
Eſchar, are diſtracted by a kind of ſlow Dilaceration. Hence 
the Pain, uſual on thoſe Occaſions, ariſes, It is, therefore, 
obvious, that emollient and laxative: Subſtances muſt be of ſin- 

lar Service in Caſes of this Nature; ſince, by their means, 

gangrenous Eſchar is not only ſooner diſengag d, but alſo the 
Pain, ariſing from the Diſtraction oß the nervous Fibres,” miti- 
ged. To theſe Cataplaſms ſuch Subſtances may be added as 
Alkviate the Pain, though its-Cauſs ſtill continues, ſuch, as 
4 q 2 Men- . 


Nature. A Cataplaſm for theſe Intentions may be prepar'd in ©! 


the following Manner: 


Take of the recent Leaves of Male Southernwood, of 
Pontic 8 , of e Rue, W * 
ack-by-the-Hedge], Hemp-agri + ite Hore- 
band, 2 Toba each. half an Marg 2 Hen: 
| bane, one Handful ; of the Flowers of Marigold, the 
leſſer Centaury, Melilot, Feverfew, and Tanſey, each 
two Ounces ; of the Flowers of Marſhmallows, 
wild Poppy, each one Ounce, When thele are boil'd 
with Water, in a cloſe Veſlel, for a quarter of an Hour, 
mix with them, of the Meal of Linſeed, four Qunces ; 
of the Oil of Rue by Infuſion, two Ounces; of the 
Acetum Theriacale, and the Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, 
| each one Ounce ; and of Sal Ammoniac, one Dram. 


The Cure is alſo much promoted by a leſs frequent In- 
ſpection of the Part than is uſually practis d. | 


How quickly a G and Sphacelus frequently ſpread, 
we have already obferv'd : For this Reaſon, Surgeons, always 
dreading the worlſty/ frequently in 14 Parts ; and 
this Practice is juſt, and well founded, fo Jong as we are not 
certain, that the Gangrene is _ But, after the Appearance 

he Gang 


of this Diviſion, all around t rene, a Stop is put to the 
ſpreading Diſorder; becauſe the Continuity is deſtroy'd, by means 
of which the mortify'd Parts adher'd to thoſe that were ſound. 
There is, therefore, no Danger in ſuffering the Cataplaſms to re- 
main for a conſiderable time, without being renew'd ; for 
conſiſt of ſuch Ingredients as prevent the Putrefaction to be 
dreaded. Thus, by ſuch a continual Maceration, the gangrenous 
Cruſts will decay, and the Suppuration, ſo nece in this Caſe, 
will be promoted. But, when the Apparatus is often renew'd, 
the free Acceſs of the Air to the live Parts, now diveſted of the 

ngrenous Cruſt, will prove injurious, as is ſhewn under the 
Ale VuLrnvs ; eſpecially if Surgeons ſpend a conſiderable 
Time in examining and cleanſing the gangrenous Part with 
their Inſtruments, as they ſometimes do. *Tis ſufficient, if 
the Surgeon, three or four times a Day, ſmells whether he 

ceives any Degree of a putrid Smell; and, if he perceives no 

h thing, the whole Apparatus may remain unchang'd for 
twenty-four Hours. 


When, after theſe Meaſures are taken, the Eſchar begins 
to be contracted, the ſcarify'd Parts to become moiſt, the 


ſound Margins to grow tumid, red, and to ſuppurate, and 
the mortify'd Part to move up and down, *tis a Sign, that the 
tion is carrying on, that the ſpreading ' Diſorder is 


ſtopt, and that the Patt will ſoon become pure and free ftom 
the gangrenous Taint. 


When, by the Force of the vital Fluid carried to the 
Boundaries of the gangrenous Eſchar, the Fibres joining the 
Gangrene to the found Parts are divided, the Extremities of 
the live Veſſels will be retracted. The gangrenous Eſchar, in 
the mean time, which ———ů — from the Veſ- 
ſels, will, by the Heat of the adjacent Parts, loſe its moſt fluid 
and moveable Parts; in conſequence of which, it will become 
dry, and have its Bulk every way diminiſh'd : Hence it will be 
contracted in its Circumference, and recede from the live Mar- 
gins to which it before adher'd. Theſe two Circumſtances, con- 
curring, produce that Chink or Gap which fixes the Bounds 
between the mortify'd and live Parts, and puts a certain St 
to the ſpreading Diforder. But, in this Place, the live Veſ- 
ſeb, now diveſted of their mortify'd Covering, begin to per- 
ſpire, and diſcharge a Fluid from their open Otiſices : Hence 
a certain Moiſture appears in this Aperture, which is an excel- 
dent Sign of returning Life in the Part. If the gangrenous 
Part has been divided by Scarifications, the Bottoms of theſe 
Diviſions, which at firſt were very dry, will afterwards begin 
to become moiſt : But this Moiſture will eaſily be diſtinguifh'd 
from that which is produc'd by Fomentations and Cataplaſms ; 
for, if, theſe being remov'd, the Part is duly cleans'd and in- 
„it appears perfectly dry, ſo * the Separation of the 
mortify d Part, from that which is ſound, is not begun; whereas, 
if the ſubjacent live Veſſels have already, in ſome meaſure, 
xemov'd the mortiſy d ſupetincumbent Portion, a manifeſt 
Moiſture will appear in the Bottoms of the Diviſions, which, 
though wip d away, will forthwith appear afreſh; Soon after, 
a Suppuration will begin; and, when this in the 
dividing the gangrenous and mortify'd Part from 
the live Margins, there appears à Pus, which is not laudable, 
ſeems to partake of a-middle Nature between a gangrenous 
tter, and a good Pus; for that Fluid which is convey d 
veh the live Veſſels, now free and unobſtructed, would, 
con ſequence of its Continuance, Heat, and the Diſſipation 
Abſorption of its moſt bquid Furt, be converted: into Pus ; 
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the mortity'd gangrenous Fart, being diflolv'd into a kind 
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equent Days, it 


Margin, | every-where diſengag'd from the _—_— = 
te 


w tumid, 
ons aſſign d 
| ppen to the 
live Parts lying under the gangrenous Eſchar z for- they will, 
y'd Part. Hence 
; ſtrongly, will become 
moveable, and begin wn a7, when touch'd with the Fingers; 
and, by a gentle Preſſure, the Liquor, collected under it, is 
diſcharg'd all around it. Thus, when all the Fibres, joining 
the mortify'd to the live Parts, are gradually divided, the for- 
mer falls off, and leaves a ſimple Wound, with Loſs of Sub- 
ſtance, which is to be incarn'd and conſolidated in the uſual | 


Then lenitive, anodyne, balfamic, and digeſtive Sub- 
ſtances, are to be apply'd ; the Ulcer is to be drefs'd. All 
Medicines, which render the Fibres rigid, are to be avoided. 
The Part is to be kept in a State of Reſt ; and the Diſorder, 
in other reſpects, is to be treated like an Ulcer. 


After the ſpreading Diſorder is ſt and the gangrenous 
Cruſt, ſeparated from the live Mata remains like an Iſland 
in the Middle of them, we are to conſider it as a ſordid Ulcer, 
which firſt demands ration, then the Regeneration of 
the loſt Subſtance, and, laſtly, Conſolidation. Hence Celſus, 
in the 26th Chapter of his 5th Book, when treating of the 


- Cure of a Gangrene, juſtly adviſes, that, when the Diſorder 


<<: ſtopt, we ſhould apply thoſe Medicines which are proper 
in a putrid Ulcer.” But the Cleanſing of this Ulcercon- 
fiſts in making ſuch Meaſures as may, as ſoon as poſſible, make 
the gangrenous Cruſts fall off, after they are ſeparated from the 
live Parts to which they adher'd, by the Impetus of the vital 
Humours convey'd through the Veſſels, This Intention will 
be beſt antwer'd by ſuch Medicines as relax and mollify theſe 
gangrenous Cruſts. Hence the Unguentum Aureum, Balilicon, 
and freſh Butter, are of ſingular Uſe for this Purpoſe, Nor is it 
to be apprehended, that the Veſſels, being too much relax'd by 
theſe emollient — ſhould degenerate into fungous 
and Juxuriant Fleſh ; for this will be prevented by the ſuper- 
incumbent gangrenous Cruſt ; and, when this is remov'd, 
and, by that means, the Place freed from'a gangrenous your 
ſuch Medicines are to be apply'd, as gently corroborate 
check the exccflive Dilatation of the Veſſels. Theſe Emollients 
are of an anodyne Nature, for the Reaſons before-mention'd; But 
if, after grenous Cruſts are, in ſome meaſure,  ſepa- 
rated, the bare live Veſſels ſhould begin to riſe too much, this 
Symptom may be remov'd by ſprinkling Powder of Maſtich 
upon them ; and the Emollients are, in the mean time, .to be 
apply's to the other Parts of the Wound. Dreſſing the Part 
aft very ſeldom, is a Circumſtance of ſingular Service, 
as we have al obſery'd, But all ſpirituous Subſtances, 
ſach as Alcohol of Wine, camphorated Spirit of Wine, and 
the Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, prevent Putreſaction, but retard 
the Cure ; becauſe they coagulate the Fluids, and render the 
ſolid Fibres highly rigid ; in conſequence of which, the 
ration of the mortify'd from the live Parts will be more difi- 
cult; ſince, 8 means, the Coheſion of the ſolid Parts is 
augmented, '] ſame Misfortune will happen, if the Part is 
continually fomented with acrid Lixiviums of Sea-ſalt, or Sal 
Ammoniac ; for *tis certain, from daily Experience, that the 
Fleſh of Animals become hard by being immers'd in Brine or 
Pickle, The Part affected ought to be kept in a State of Reſt, 
that the Dreſſings may the better remain in their Situation, and 
that the pulpous and ſoft Veſſels may not be deſtroy'd by their 
Attrition on the gangrenous Eſchars, The other Mea ſu 
requiſite for the perfect Cure of a Gangrene, are the ſame wi 
thoſe to be taken in the Cure of an open Ulcer. See the Ars 
ticle ULcvus. | 


Wen a Gangrene ariſes from an intenſe Cold, the Part 
affected is to be cover'd, either with Snow, or with Linen 
_ / Cloths ſoak'd in cold Water, till, the Spicula of the Cold 
being abſorb'd* by the Snow, or the cold Water, the Part 
begins to be thaw'd, and its Life to return, 
If the Cure of this Species of Gangrene was attempted 
the Meaſures already directed, the Part affected would foon 2 ö 
ted to the very Bone; a Caſe which frequently happens 
in the northern Climates. I his . — of Gangrene js, there- 
fore, to be carefully S e. 2 8 which * 
eaſily done by attending to the preceding Cauſe, and the 
of ene, when preſent. | 


4 * 
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— 
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The Heat of the human Body, when in a ſound and healthy 


Stute, ſ es the Heat of the circumambient Air, even in 
the Summer Months. Hence tis obvious, that an 
intenſe ee of Cold is requiſite to render the Parts of the 


Body rigid. But; fince, all other Circumſtances being alike, 
the Heat is leſs in the Extremities, becauſe the Velocity of the 
Blood is diminiſh'd in proportion to the Diſtance from the 
| Heart ; the Effects of the cold Air are, for this Reaſon, prin- 
cipally obſervable on the Toes and Fingers, the Point of the 
Mole- and the Ears. But, ſince Cold converts Water, which 
was before fluid, into rigid Spicula, it follows, of courſe, 
that it muſt produce a fumilar Effect on the Fluids of the 
human Body, which contain a large Quantity of Water. 'The 
Influx and EMux of the Humours will, therefore, be totally 
.deftroy'd, when the congeal'd Humours loſe the Nature of a 
Fluid. In this Caf, therefore, a —_— will be form'd, 
as is obvious from the Definition already given. Since theſe 
'd Spicula are lodg'd in the tender Veſſels, tis ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, that all the Parts muſt be deſtroy d, if theſe 
are put in Motion, either by Heat or Frictions; for, if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that, theſe Spicula being partly reſoly'd, the 
Circulation of the Blood ſhould, in ſome meaſure, return, 
thoſe Parts, which are not as yet render'd fluid, muſt neteſ- 
ſarily tick in the narroweſt Parts of the Veſlels ; and, ſince 
the Foice of the ſucceeding vital Fluid acts upon theſe Ob- 
ſtacles, the Coheſion of the Veſſels muſt neceſſarily be foon 
deſtray d by theſe ſharp and rigid Molecules; in conſequence 
of which, the Diſorder will ſoon become incurable, and the 
only Means of Safety will conſiſt in a Separation of the cor- 
rupted and mortify d Parts from thoſe which are ſound and alive. 
Perhaps theſe Diſorders are increas'd, becauſe the faline Mole- 
cules of the human Fluids are ſeparated, and form'd into larger 
Maſles; and, when ur _ es are put 2 ks 
they are again render'd fluid, they may prove prejudicial, bot 
— Fas and Rigidity. At leaſt we Tm from Ex- 
rience, that Water, richly impregnated with Salt, cannot 
be congeal'd without an intenſe Degree of Cold; and that, 
before it is congeal'd, the Salt is ſeparated from it, and col- 
lected in the Bottom of the Veſlel, : | 
Experience has taught us, that, in cold Countries, theſe Diſ- 
orders are happily cur d by the Application of Water fo cold, 
that it is very near to a State of Congelation ; for this Water, 
acting as a phyſical Cauſe, extracts the Particles which had con- 
the Fluids; and that Part of the Water, which is next 
to the Part affected, is, by their means, congeal' d. By this 
means the Humours are reſtor'd to their natural Fluidity ; and 
then a due Motion may be procur'd to them, by ſtimulating 
Cardiacs and Friftions, I hus Hildanus, in the thirteenth Chap- 
ter of his Treatiſe De Gangrena & Sphacelo, informs us, that 
before the Inhabitants of the Northern Climates approach the 
Fire, or enter into Stoves, they rub their Hands, Noſes, and 
Ears, with Snow. The ſame Author tells us, that he was in- 
form'd by a Perſon of unqueſtion'd Veracity, that when a Tra- 
veller was brought to an Inn, rigid with , and as it were 
dead, the Landlord immers'd him in cold Water, after which 
the Spicula of Cold, were ſo copiouſly diſcharg'd, that his whole 
Body ſcem'd to be cover'd with a Cru of Ice: Then, by ex- 
hibiting a large Quantity of Hydromel, together with the Pow- 
der of Cinnamon, Mace, Cloves, a Sweat was excited in 
a warm Bed, and the Patient recover'd, without any farther 
Loſs than that of the laſt Articulations of his Fingers and Toes. 


In Caſes of this Nature, the Part becomes putrid by the 
Application of Heat; becauſe the Spicula of Cold are put in 
Motion, without being reduc'd to a due Degree of Fluidity. 


* Whilſt, the phyſical Cauſe, producing the Congelation, not 
being extracted, Motion is procur'd to the Spicula of Cold b 
external Heat, the tender Stamina of the Veſſels muſt neceſ- 
farily be deftroy'd. This plainly appears in what we call froſted 
Apples; for, if theſe are laid before. the Fire, in order to be 
thaw'd, they loſe all Taſte, are ſoon corrupted, and transform'd 
into a ſoft 
to a State of Congelation, a Cruſt of Ice begins, every-where, 
to cover them : And, after this Cruſt is fallen off, they are again 
to be immers'd in cold Water, and this Method is to be 
repeated, till no more Ice is diſcharg'd-from them. After this 
they have their uſual Taſte, and, when dry'd, may be preſerv'd 
for a conſiderable time. I be ſame in the Parts of the 
human Body, when conſtricted with Cold, if they are impru- 
dently expos'd to Heat before the Spicula of Ice are extracted 
by the Application of Snow, or c Water ; for ſuch Parts, 
becoming corrupted by a legitimate Sphacelus, fall off. Hip- 
pacrates leems to have given a Caution, with reſpect to this, 

when, in the firſt Chapter of his Treatiſe De Liguiderum Uſu, 
he tells us, That Feet benumb'd with Cold fall off by an 
„ Affuſion of any warm Liquor.” . = 


After theſe Meaſures are taken, the Patient is to have 


| his Strength recruited by cardiac Medicines, of à hot Qua- 


* 


Ip : But, if they are immers'd in cold Water, near 


ſhewn, that the Coheſion between the morti 


GAN 
lity ; and a Heat, ſo intenſe as to produce a Sweat, is to be 


After the Spicula of Cold ate extracted, there is no Fear of 
deſtroying the Parts by exciting the Motion of the Fluids; .and 
ſuch Medicines may be ſafely exhibited, as excite a pretty briſk 
Motion, and conſequently diffuſe an equable Heat, either thro” 
the whole Body, or the Part affected; for, by this means, the 
Circulation of the Hugmours will, moſt quickly, be reſtor d 
through theſe Parts, in which, a little before, they were ſtag- 
nant, and at Reſt. Hence, Hildanus, in the thirteenth Chapter 
of his Treatiſe De Gangrana & Sphacels, recommends gentle 
Frictions, and afterwards Fomentations of fweet Milk, boil'd 
with Leaves of Bays, Roſemary, Sage, and Lavender ; and, 
after this, he orders Sudorifics to be exhibited to the Patient, 
in a warm Bed: Theſe Fomentations are, in the mean time, to 
be continually applied, that the Motion, created by the internal 
Remedies, may be principally determin'd to the Part affected. 
Van Sweiten informs us, that he has ſeen fingular Service done, 
only by an Infufion of Saſſafras, in poor Perſons, who have been 
ſeized with Gangrenes during intenſely cold Wiaters. 

A Sudorific, proper in a Gangrene, may be thus prepar'd. 

Take of diſtil'd Treacle-water, one Qunce ; of the pro- 

phylactic Water of Sylvius, fix Drams; of the Aqua- 
vitæ of Matitbiolus, one Ounce; of Rue-water, nine 
Ounces ; of Fernelius's Syrup of Mugwort, and of the 
Syrup of the Five aperient Roots, each an Ounce and an 

alf; and of Elixir Proprietatis, 'd with Salt of 
Tartar, two Drams : Mix all together. Let the Patient 


take a Spoonful, every Half-quarter of an Hour, drinki 
after, an Ounce or two of the following e 


ake of Barley-water, two Pints; of French- wine, one 
Pint; of powder'd Ginger, two Drams; and of the 
Syrup of Jeruſalem· oak, three Ounces : Mix all together. 


Or A SrHACELvUs. ' 


If a Gangrene nerates into a Sphacelus in 
feed muſt be 8 z but the Wia of — — Art 
be varied, according as the Part is totally, or on y partial 
affected, and according to the Situation of the Part, whi 
ama ogy 8 —_— Amputation, as the Buttocks, Os 

crum, cygis, the prominent Spines of the 
and Eminences of "Os — e ns 

It, therefore, the Part is not corrupted to the very Bot- 
tom, or cannot be extirpated, our Endeavours muſt tend, firſt, 
To ſtop the Progreſs of the Sphacelus ; and, ſecondly, To re- 
_ 2 . | 

e Progreſs is ſtopt by intercepting the Communication 
betwixt the live and 222 Part. 2 

In the Part, thus mortified, all the Humours remain at Reſt, 
in the Veſſels; or, the Veſſels being ruptur'd, the Humour 
are diſcharg'd, and become ſtagnant: But, fo long as the Co- 
heſion between the mortified and live Parts remain, the Fluids, 
convey'd through thoſe Veſſels, which are as yet alive, will 
ſtop in the Part where the Sphacelus begins ; and, conſe- 
quently, the Motion will be ſuffocated in the live Parts 
contiguous to that which is mortified ; and thus the Diſorder 
will be propagated. Nor can this Misfortune be prevented, 
unleſs the Coheſion between the live and mortified Parts is 
previouſly deſtroy'd: As ſoon as this happens, whether by the 
ſpontaneous Workings of Nature, or the Aſſiſtance of Art, the 
Humours will be diſcharg'd from the ruptur'd Veſſels, the Ex- 
tremities of the divided Veſſels will be retracted, and an Aper- 
ture, dividing the live from the mortified Parts, will be form'd ; 
nor will the Sphacelus, in this Cafe, ſpread an farther, tho* 
ſeveral Cauſes, favouring its Propagation, concur, 

A Stop is put to the Propagation of this Diſorder, by 
placing a pretty deep Boundary between the ſound and ar 
order'd Part, either by Inciſion, the actual Cautery, or Cor- 


Art, attempting to imitate Nature, may place a Boundar 
of this kind, to prevent the Propagation of the Diſorder, an 
cut off the Communication between the mortify'd and live 
Parts. But this is never ſo accurately done by Art, as by Na- 
ture; Which produces a perfect Separation of the mortify'd 
from the live and ſound Parts, at the fame time preſerving the * 
latter entire and undeſtroy'd ; for, when this Effect is produc'd 
by the Knife, the actual Cautery, or Corroſives, a Part of the 
mortify*d. Portion is either left, or the live Parts are deſtroy'd 

wich thoſe which are mortify'd. - We have already 
d. and live Parts, 
ud, convey'd to 


* 


is deſtroy d only by the Efficacy of the vital 

the Circumference of the corrupted Part; which, afterwa 

by a gentle Suppuration is every-where ſeparated, and falls 

Id expedient to make this or Diviſion, whether ac 


the adtual Cautery, or the Knife, in the mortify'd Parts 


b 
at 


to thoſe which are alive as poſſible 
Cal the Parts are not ſuppos d corrupted 
o: when the Condition of the 
it cannot be entirely remov*d, it would be cruel to 
ve Parts ; for hence would be produc'd violent 
Inflammations, eſpecially, becauſe the Knife and 
in a us. Tis 
t by this Method a the mortify'd Portion 'is 
the live Parts; but yet this mortify'd Portion, 
without the Diviſion or „will no longer injure 
ſound by its putrid Contagion, and may by antiſeptic 
ſo preſerv'd, as to prevent pap tu of Putre- 
. Whilſt, in the whole Surface of the ſphacelated Part, 
Boundary is artificially made, and the remaining Surface 
deep Scarifications, the Medicines apply d will 
„ ſo that there will be no Danger of a Pu- 
tre faction; and we may ſafely expect the 1g -- Separation of 
the mortify'd from the ſound Parts, which Effect is produc'd 
by Nature alone. Now, ſuch a Boundary, or Diviſion, may 
be made either by the Knife, the actual Cautery, or thoſe cor- 
roſive Liquors, which, in a Moment, deſtroy the Parts they 
touch. For this Purpoſe, Bellofte recommends a rich Solution 
of Quick - ſilver in Aqua-fortis. But others give the Preference 
to Butter of Antimony, eſpecially, when, by due Rectification, 
it is render d fine and limpid, like Water ; for then, by means 
of this highly acrid Liquor, and the Aſſiſtance of a Pledget, 
ſuch a Bo may be made at Pleaſure all round the Circum- 
ference of the Sphacelus. This Medicine is highly efficacious 
in Diſorders of this Nature, becauſe it conſiſts of a moſt con- 
centrated Spirit of - Sea-ſalt, united with the reguline Part of 
Antimony. Now, Spirit of Sea-ſalt is an incomparable Remed 
for checking and correcting Putrefaction; for which Reaſon it 
is of ſo ſingular Service in curing Gangrenes of the Gums, as 
we have already obſerv'd. But by theſe means a Separation of 
the mortify'd from the live Parts will not be produc'd, but a 
Boundary is only plac'd between the ſound Parts and the Spha- 
celus, which Boundary is itſelf mortify d, and muſt afterwards be 
ſeparated ; the Communication, howgver, between the ſound and 
mortify'd Parts is by this means deſtroy'd. Celſus, in the 
twenty-cighth Chapter of his fifth Book, when treating of the 
Cure of a Carbuncle, beautifully deſcribes the Force of cor- 
roding Medicines in the following Words: A Cruſt is pro- 
«© duc'd by corroſive Medicines, which being ſeparated every- 
ec where from the live Fleſh, carries along with it whatever 
«© was corrupted.” This Author juſtly obſerves, that ſuch a 
Cruſt is produc'd by Corroſives, but that it is afterwards ſepa- 
rated from the live Parts. This Separation does not, therefore, 
depend on the Force of the Corroſives, which was ſpent before 


the Separation happens. 


The infected Part is ſeparated, if, after the Progreſs of the 
Diſorder is ſtopt, or whilſt it is a ſtopping, the whole Part is 
cauterized or cut to the ſound ſubjacent Parts, and then cor- 

roded by the Application of a warm acrid Lixivium, till it is 
conſum'd to the live Parts, till Eſchars are form'd, which 

are carefully to be ſoften'd and remoy'd : But the live Parts 

muſt, at the ſame time, be avoided with the greateſt Cau- 
tion. — ; 
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Since a 8 us is ſaid to be preſent, when all the Parts are 
mortify d as far as the Bone, all theſe corrupted Parts muſt. be 
remoy'd as ſoon as poſſible, leſt they ſuffocate and render pu- 
trid the Parts of the Bone, or Perioſteum, which are ſtill alive. 
. the Parts affected with a Sphacelus are mortify d, and can 

no more influenc'd by Medicines, than a Garcaſe. Hence, 
they muſt be remov'd, either by Inciſion, the actual Cautery, or 
ſuch Corroſives, as by their external Heat are capable of acti 
upon dead Bodies, Mr. Petit, in the MAemoires de Þ Academie 
des Sciences, for the Year 17 32. informs us, that the potential 
Cautery, commonly us'd by Surgeons, apply d to the Skin of an 
human Carcaſe for fifteen — and diſſolv'd, as it generally 
is, by the Air, ſcarcely produc'd any Effect: But when, by the 
Application of warm Linen Cloths, he carefully fomented the 
Part of the Carcaſe, to which the Cauſtic was apply'd, he, after 
fifteen Hours, found that the Skin was render'd ſoſt like Pulp 
gd that the Efficacy of the Medicine had penetrated to the 

Fat. For removing mortify d Parts, therefore, we may, with 
great Succeſs, apply that common potential Cautery, of the Sur- 

eons, which A ub of the inſpiſſated Lixivium of Quick- 

me, and Pot-aſh, or this Lixivium, itſelf may be us'd for the 
ſame Purpoſe :* And if the Heat of the adjacent live Parts is not 
ſufficient, external Heat may be apply d. By this means the 
mortify'd Parts will ſoon be Ld, into Ef, which, be- 
ing ſoften'd by the Application of ſome emollient Ointment, or 
of Butter, may be commodiouſly remoy'd. Then the ſame 
Medicine is to be apply'd in the fame manner, till all the mor- 
tify'd Portion is conſum'd as far as the live Parts. But becauſe, 


in every Sphacelus, there is always a er of Putrefaction 
we might poſlibly be induc'd to ak, W acid Corrolives 
ban 48 proper, than a Lixivium prepar'd of Quick- 
Vor. 


affected is ſider 


that means ually procuring its 
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lime and alcaline Salt, which quickly renders the $a!ts of 
buman Fluids volatile, alcaline, wd putrid, — — 5 
er, a penetrates as far as the ; and that 
Acids, eſpecially of a ly acrid kind, are greatly injurious G 
the Bones; the Reaſon will be obvious, why in thoſe Caſes we 
ought to abſtain from the Uſe of Acids. 
PraQtice of ie white in a Moment, by touching 
them with Spirit of Vitriol z but a few Weeks after they begin 
to grow 8 then black, and at laſt fall off in ſmall Pieces, 
becauſe their vital Structure is deſtroy d by the Acid of the Vi- 
triol. Hence, in ordet to fix the Houndary between the mor- 
tify'd and live Parts, we juſtly prefer that hi hly concentrated 
Acid of Sea-ſalt, which is found in Butter of 1 But, 
for ſpeedily converting the mortify'd Part into Eſthars, and by 
that means ; | Separation, a highly acrid al- 
caline Lixivium is far more and effeQual. T4 after the 
ſoſt Parts are thus cue, any Fault ſhould a in-the 
Bone, which may be diſcover d by the Change of its Colour, 
then thoſe Medicines are to be apply'd, which are „When 
in Wounds of the Head, the Cranium is affected. Go 
But fince all theſe Remedies are highly acrid, and almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly deſtroy the Parts to which oy are apply*d, tis 
obvious, that great Caution is requiſite, leſf the ſound ſhould 
be deſtroy'd with the mortify'd Parts. And, becauſe, in a legi 
timate Sphacelus, all the Parts are often mortify'd, except 
Bones, and the Perioſteum, which covers them, theſe may be 
greatly injur'd by an imprudent Application of ſuch Medicines. 
Hence, the Cure would be render'd highly difficult and tedious, 
ſince the Separation of the corrupted Parts of the Bone often 
requires a long time, Beſides, as theſe Medicines penetrate 
2 deep, the adjacent, and, as yet, live 'Tendons, Nerves, 
— on W may be OY injured and irri- 
| em : ircumſtance, which may give Birth 
a Series of other Misfortunes, : *. 
"Tis alſo to be obſerv'd, that the Uſe of theſe Corroſives is 
by no means requiſite, unleſs when the mortify'd Parts are very 
thick ; for, if they are otherwiſe, the Cure may be ſafely ac- 
compliſh'd without them, Thus, when, by long lying in Bed, 
, 


a Sphacelus is form'd about the Os Coccygis, or the Os Sacrum, 
the mortify'd Parts generally become black, and 
Piece of dry Leather, And as, in theſe Parts, the Membrana 
Adipoſa is very thin, theſe Medicines can hardly be apply'd 
without Danger of * ſubjacent Bone. n, in 
Caſes of this Nature, the Parts are frequently fomented with 
Wine, Vinegar, and Salt, then cover'd with the Emplaſtrum 
* er Plumbatum, and when, the Force of the Diſeaſe being 
ſubdued, the Patients frequently change their Poſture, and re- 
tain their Faxes and Urine, in which theſe Parts were before 
drench'd, all the mortify'd Parts will be ſpontaneouſly . 
rated, and the Cure happily accompliſh'd. Yan Sweiten 
forms us, that he has ſeen ſeveral Inſtances of this kind. 

The corroſive Lixivium, recommended by Boerhaave, for 


procuring the Separation of a Sphacelus, is prepar'd thus : K 


Take of Quick-lime, made of calcin'd Stones, one Part: 
Cover it carefully up with three Parts of Pot-aſh ; and 
| when they are difſoly'd in a ſubterraneous Place, * 
and keep the Preparation for Uſe. Quick - lime itſelf, re- 
duc'd to a fine Powder, may alſo be ſprinkled on the 
Fart, | 
n moſt advan ſly made, if the mor- 
tify'd Eſchars, ſoſten d by the Application of a putrefying Re- 
medy, ſo as to be difſolv'd into a ſoft Maſs, recede from the 
ſound Part, whilſt the live Parts are, in the mean time, cheriſh'd 
with enlivening Fomentations. See above, | 


„ben the Signd of-Soundaefsand Life return, the Dilor- 
der is to be treated like an Ulcer, or'a Wound. 


When the Influx of the vital Humours into the Arteries 
and their EMux thro” the Veins, are deftroy*d, the Part is then ſai 
to be mortify d. The: Signs, | therefore, of returning Life, are 
ſuch Circumſtances as /i us, that the Humours flow into 
the Arteries, and arę return'd by the Veins ; that is, that the 
Circulation is reſtor'd, or at leaſt beginning to be ſo. But this 
can never in Parts corrupted by a legitimate Sphacelus, 
but only in thoſe which are ſubjacent or contiguous. L 
Ie, efore, either by Scarification or Corrofion, a Part of 
the mortified and corrupted Portion is remov'd, or divided, as 


Quacks have a 


ch'd like a 


far as the Confines of the live Parts, as ſoon as the Life of theſe - 


begins to prevail, theſe Fiſſures, which before were dry, be- 
come moiſt, and the mortified Portion will, in all its Circum - 
ference, be ſeparated from the live Parts, as we have before 

ſerv'd. - In this Situation of things, there is no any 
Danger leſt the ſhould ſpread ; but it may be con- 
ſider d as a ſordid Ulcer, which, after cleanſing the corrupted 
Parts, may, by a benign Suppuration, be brought to the State 
of a ſumple VW ot | 
ment. 5 we muſt obſerve, that, aſter ſuch Parts are ſuth- 


Wound, and conſequently requires a ſimilar Treat- * 


* 


the deſir'd Effect, we mult proceed to Amputation. Au- 


PUTATIO. 

The Medicines are, by Heiser, recommended for 
4 ron Kum nd b 

A FournTATiON which digeſts, flimwatesr, and fr 

—2 | 

Take of Quick-lime Water, one Pint ; of camphorated Spi- 

rit of Wine, three Ounces ; and of the Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, half an Ounce ! Mix all together. 

Let this be 
Compreſſes: 
a Pint of Quick- me- water, mix d with an Ounce of Mercu- 
rius Dulcis, Heyfter tells us, that, in the Hoſpital of Aner- 


dam, the Surgeons, with 
mentation againſt a Oe. 


Take of the Spirit of Wine, three Ounces ; of the Powders 
of Alves, and Myrrh, each half an Ounce ; and of Zgyp- 


#ian Ointment, three Ounces : Mix all together. 
"a 


Spirit of Wine, gently boil'd with Aloes, Myrrh, and Saffron ; 
| * n Spirit of Wine mix'd with Venice Trea- 


cle ; or the Spiritus Theriacalis, or the Spiritus Matricalis, 
mix'd with t a fixth Part of Elixir Proprietatis ; or, 
what Garengeot ſo much extols, warm Wine, mix'd with 
ſimple or camphorated Spirit of Wine; or camphorated Spi- 


rit of Wine, either by itſelf, or quicken'd with Sal Am- 


moniac z which he recommends as a highly efficacious Me- 
dicine for reviving the gangrenous Parts, 


| 'Or, 7 


Take of the Leaves of Scordium, Southern wood, and recent 
Rue, each two Handfuls; of Chamomile- flowers, one 
Handful: Boil in a ſufficient Quantity of common Water: 
Strain off the Liquor, and, to every two Pints of it, add, 
of the Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, four Ounces 3 of Venice 
Soap, two Ounces ; and of Sal Gemmæ, half an Ounce. 


Theſe Fomentations are to be apply'd frequently every Da 
with Linen or Woolen Cloths ; applying over them, in — 
to preſerve the Heat, folded Cloths, and heated Bricks. 


etrating, reſolvent, and digeſtive Cataplaſm, ſor re- 
Noring the Cireylation of the Blood in the edel Fart, may 
be prepar'd in the following Manner: 

Take of the Herbs Scordium, Mallow, Wormwood, and 
Feverfew, each two Handfuls; of Mint, and Southern- 
wood, each one Handful. 

Boil theſe in a ſufficient Quantity of Oxycrate, in a. cloſe 
Veſſel, to the Conſiſtence of a Cataplaſm ; to which add, of 
Sal Ammoniac, half an Ounce ; of the Meal of Linſeed, two 
Ounces ; of the Oil of Rue, or Chamomile, by Infuſion, an 
Ounce and an half : And, before the Cataplaſm is apply'd, let 
it always be ſprinkled with camphorated Spirit of Wine, or 
the Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, in order to render it more effi- 
cacious : Or, inſtead of this, the following Cataplaſm, recom- 
mended by Koenerdingius, may be uſed, 


Take of the Crums of Wheaten Bread, one Pound; of the 
Powders of Wormwood, Scordium, and Rue, each one 
Handful ; of Wine, a Quantity ſufficient to reduce them 
to the Conſiſtence of a Cataplaſm: After gentle Boiling, 


add four Ounces of the Spirit of Wine; and apply warm. 
A Fomentation for ſtopping the ſpreading of a 
may be prepar'd in the following Manner : * 8 


Take of the Decoction of Barley, or Scordium, one Pint; 
of the Vinegar of Rue, fix Ounces ; of the Spiritus Vini 
Theriacalis, four Qunces ; of Sea; ſalt, one or two Ounces : 
To be apply'd warm with les. 


A Cataplaſm for ſoftening the nous Cruſt, and 

moting in Separate War ares ache and agg noch 

Taks of the Flowers of Scordium, two Handfuls ; and of 

# the Leaves of Mallows, Henbane, and Marſhmallows, 

each one Handful z and of the Flowers of Lavender, half 

an Handful : Boil in Vi „ or to the Con- 

ſiſtence of a Cataplaſm : To which add, of the Meal of 

 Linſeed, three Qunces; of the Oil of Linſeed, one Ounce 
and of Sal Ammoniac, two Ounces, 


pn Don Lene pays 
| ce ers th 
tion, as the moſt efficacious of all others. F 


frequen d warm with proper 
he ſame Intention is 1 anſwer d by 


uſe the following Fo- 


GAR 


of the Spirit of Nite, or of Aqua-fortis, two Parts ; 


Take 
and of -filver, one Part: Mix over a gentle Heat, 
till the is diſſol v d. 0 


With this corrofive Liquor, the d Part is to be 
anointed, or a little Lint, or a Linen Cloth foak'd in it, is to 
r ſor, by this means, the mor- 
ify'd Parts will ſoon be divided from ſuch as found and alive. 

Her. mts 
. GANGRINOS (Sal), yeyſeow da in Myrepſur, Ar- 
tide, 438. is render'd by Puchfas, Sal foſſils, folfile Sale ; for 
other Greek Authors, he ſays, call the lame Salt busy, fe 
file 8 and. the Barbarians, Sal Gems. 

 GANIMEDES (more pr GANY MEDES), in the 
myſterious Language of the Chymiſts, is white Sulphur ; be- 
cauſe it is elevated, ſublim'd, and, as is feign'd of Ganymede, 
by the Poets, rapt up into Heaven. Johnson. | 

GANNANAPERIDE. A Name, in Ray, for the Quix- 
QUINA, 

GARAB, ALGARAB, are Names, in Avicenmna, for the 
Acilops. Sennert. Vol. 2. p. 569. 

GARAGAY. A Bird of Prey in America, of the Bigneſs 
of a Kite. It ſearches the Banks of Rivers for the Eggs of 
Crocodiles and Tortoiſes, which it carries away, and eats. It 
lives ſolitary, and is of no Uſe in Medicine. Lemery drr 
"Ns. AN Moors 

G ame given by the to an Arabian 
* — 22 * N k _e_ 

A » Gargales, Gargaliſmes, yayydan, 4. 
yaoſenoubs, Irritation, S, 1 Titillation. . fo 


Hippoc. 

GARGAREON, yaepſagior. The Uvula. See Uyura. 

GARGARISMA, GARGARISMUS, - yagſdewue, yage 
yae ues, is ſometimes taken, in a large Senſe, for every Collu- 
tion of the Mouth; and fo is the ſame with DiacLysma, of 
which before; but, more ſtrictly and properly, it ſignifies a liquid 
Medicine, appropriated to Affections of the Mouth, Gums, 
Fauces, x, and ſometimes of the Head, receiv'd into 
the Mouth, and there us'd by way. of Collution, without 

lutition. Ca/tellus. 
rizations, as Celfus ſays, are made for the ſake of 

Alleviation, Repreſſion, or Evacuation : The firſt Intention is 
anſwer'd by Milk, and Cremor of Ptiſan, or of Bran; Repri- 
ments are Water, boil'd with Lentils, Roſes, Bramble, Qui 
or Dates; Evacuants are Muſtard and Pepper. Celfas, L. 5. 


22% | 
ARGATHUM. A Bed, to which Lunatics and Demo- 
niacs were conſin d. Caftellus. 5 | 

GARIDELLA. This Plant was fo nam'd by Dr. Tourns- 
fort, in Honour of Dr. Garidel, who was Proſeſſor of Phylic 


at Aix in Provence, 
the 
2 


The Characters are; 
The Root is annual, the Leaves 
phyllous, the Flower roſaceous, with formicated, or 
bifid Petals, _— ina Circle, The Head conſiſts of man 
— 21 pſules, full of Seeds, which are, ſor the 
„ round. | 
Wy mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
Garidella ; foliis tenuiffime diviſis. T. App. 655. Nigella, 
Cretica, folio Feeniculi. C. B. Pin. 146. GA DELLA: 
— very 1 Leaves. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
07, I. P. 283. f 
At Rad — no medicinal Virtues attributed to this 


Plant, that I can find. | 
Lagneus's Hurmomia Chemica, quoted 


8 * erm oF x 
from i explain” aliguid_ alind, ſome o 
ec al Pp Theat. Chym, Fells —_ ; _ 
GARON, GARUM, dey, 548. A Eind of Pickle, 
prepar'd of Fiſh, ſeaſon'd or macerated with Salt. The Fiſh 
in Uſe, for this Purpoſe, was the Scombrus, or Mack- 
rel, as from Martial, and Horace, Serm. Lib. 2. Sat. 8. 
Garo de ſuccts pie Iheri ; ** Garum of Juices of the Iberian 
[Spaniþ] 4 Filh.” "There were ſeyeral Sorts of Garum. A- 
chigenes, in Galen. de C. M. S. L. commends ven Ted, 
% Spamſh Garum.” And Afelepiader, in the fame Books 
mentions black Garum, in auricular Compoſitions. This 
Garum ſeems to be the fame with what Martial calls Fgece- 
fum, as if made of the Fæces of Fiſh, and with the Alus, 
5e ſanguineous,”” ſo call'd becauſe the Blood of the Fiſhes was an 
Ing ient in its Compoſition. One way of preparing it is 
ib'd by Conffant. Ceſar, Lib. 20, de Ayricultura. Paulus, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 51. calls it 4 vii, © the primary (or 
x * Garum, And it is the fame as what Pliny and 
Martial call Hiſpanienſe, Carthaginienſe, and Sociorum. Au- 
nus, Epift. 7. fays, that Garum was call'd, in Latin, Liquar 
iorum. we read in Galen, that black Garum was 
call'd; by the Romans, Oxyporum, it means no more than 
that this Sort of Garum was us'd in Medicines and Pickles 
call'd Oypora (fee Oxyyranon); or fery'd to dilute them, 
. 


4 4s — —— 
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Fr 


: Nor is there any rom thence 
Oi . that bears a greater Price, He proceeds to i broad fleſhy Bod 
us of ſeveral other Species of Fiſh, of which it is prepar'd ; Popliteus, being and broader more laterally, and 
and ſays, there are infinite Sorts of it am them, one runn lower down than the Intermes, the fleſhy Body of 
ü Service and which begins higher up than the other. 
Promotion of a ſuperſtitious Chaſtity, © it was About the e of the Leg they end in a , broad, 
from Fiſhes void of Scales. He ſays further, that theſe Prepa- common "Tendon, which contrafts a little in th, as it 


rations of Garum are not ſerviceable to the Neceſſities of 


Life, but have their Uſe in 


All Kinds of Garum, which are the Colliquament or Sanies 
of Fiſh and Fleſh, macerated in Salt, are uſeful, in Clyſters, 
for the Dyſentery and Sciatica ; in the firſt Caſe, * 7 
ing and reſtraining Exulcerations of the Inteſtines ; and, in the 
latter, for inciting and ſtimulating the Inteſtines, though free 
from Exulceration, to diſcharge peccant Humours which 
affect the Hip. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 34. 
Aetius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 4. Cap. 121. gives the followin 
Deſcription of a Garum, for the Uſe of ate who wie 
to Abſtinence : Take of Water, thirty-one Sectaries, or Pints ; 
Salt, two Pints ; Caricz, or dry Figs, to the Number of fifty: 
Prepare, ſtrain, and repoſit them for Uſe. The true way of 
preparing the Garum, ſo much in Requeſt among the Antients, 
is unknown to the Moderns. | 
Garum; as well as Muria, is eſteem'd, by Oribaſius, a vehe- 
ment Drier ; and Aetius, Tetr. 1. Serm. 2. Cay. 150. tells 
us, that m is of a very hot and dry Quality, and, for that 
Reaſon, was us'd, by ſome Phyſicians, for putrid Ulcers, and 
in Clytters, for a Dyſentery, and the Sciatica. Galen, de 4. 
Fac. Lib. 2. Cap. 22. aſcribes to Garum a laxative Quality, if 
taken before Food. K a 
Garum, among the Moderns, fignifies the Liquor, 333 
in which Fiſh wn preſerv'd, more the Herring an 
Anchovy ; the medicinal Uſes of which may be found under 
the Articles HAL Ec, and APUA. 
GARRULUS. A Species of Pye, call'd alſo Picu marina, 
t about Strasburg. Garrulus Bohemicks is the fame Bird 
AmMPELts; which ſee. Caftelles, 
GARYOPHYLLATA. See CaRYoOPHYLLATA, 
CITI * 8 5 
is a Term coin” mont, and ſignifies, in gene- 
ral, a Spirit ible of 1 lation ; ſuch as proceeds from 
fermented Wine, In particular, it has various Significations ; 
thus Gas vitale is the Spirit of our Life, the Light and the 
Balſam which preſerves from Corruption, . & Mif. 
N. 42. The Gas pingue Suiphurtum is what is ſuddenly mor- 
tal, being lethiferous Exhalations, ariſing in Caves 
and Mines. Gas Sulphuris, the Gas or Spirit of Sulphur, is 
made by burning Sulphur under z glaſs Bell, ſet over a Veſſel 
of Water, till the Water is ſufficiently i with the 
Sulphur. The Gas Sytveſtre is that inviſible and incoercible 
Spirit, which ariſes from ble Juices under Fermentation. 
Sees ALCoHor, and Buro. Hemm makes ſeveral other Di- 
ſtinctions of Gas; as the Gas Yentoſum, which is mere Air 
the Gas flecum, which is Sublimate, de Flatibus, N. 4. the 
Gas balium, and the Gas Frufuum, which are mere element- 


Water, Complex, & N. N. 37, 38. 

GASSELA, ſen GaZ LILA, L ihe African wild Goat. 
See BRZOAR. | 
- GASTER, y re, in ates, often ſignifies the whole 
Abdomen, comprehending lower Belly and Epigaſtrium, 
or all that Region of dong N 
op hragm, Hypochondria, a z It is, en 
the * of Meat and Drink; 


iv it ſignifies in 6 Epid. Sc. 4. Aph. 6. Hippocrates, alſo, 


uently means by it the Uterus. 
ASTERANAX, See BITHNIMALCA. 
GASTRICUS SUCCUS, from Gaffer, the Stomach, is a 
thin, pellucid, ſpumous, and faliſh Juice, which contin 
diſtils from the ulous Kernels of the Stomach, for the Diſ- 
ſolution, Mixture, and Dilution of the Food. 
GASTRINUM. Pot-aſh. Rulandus. TFobnſon. 
GASTROCNEME. The Name of two Muſcles of the 
eg ; from vgn, a Belly, and in, the Jy 
e are two thick, pretty broad, and 
ſituated laterally with reſpect to each other, in the Plane, 
under the Hams, and forming a great Part of what is call'd the 
Calf of the Leg. That which lies next the Tibia's 


Extremity of the Os 

, toget of the Solexs, 

The ſuperior Tendons of theſe Muſcles become 
cartilaginous in aged Perſons, and, at laſt, offify near the Com- 
dyles 3 the bony Portions looking like Sefamoide Bones, It 
is ſometimes very late before they are harden'd in this manner ; 
and ſometimes one grows hard before the other. Winſlow. 

GASTROEPIPLOICA, yareariTaixd, from uche, the 

„and em Taow, the Omentum or Cawl. An Epithet 
for the Veins and Arteries which go to the Stomach and Omen- 
„Napf vace se, from vc, the | 

, varie, Bell 
or Abdomen, and ae, a Suture, ſtroraphe, or the 2 
— of performing a Suture of the Abdomen. See AnDomin 
UTURA. 

GASTROTOMIA, yerelouie, from yerly, the Belly, 
and vine, to cut, is a Cutting of the Abdomen and Uterus, 
ain the Czſarcan Section. Blancard, 
*GATRINUM. Pot-aſh. Fohnſon. | 

GATTARIA. The fame as CaTTARIA, that is, Catmint. 
Blancard. | 
. Gibbous, bent, incurvated, 
ord, commenting on that P 
of Hippocrates, Lib. de Fract. vert uri xt), Ce. *© Now 
« we ought to know, that the Thigh is sf [that is, hays 
Galen, nog], gibbous, bent] “more towards the exterior, 
than the interior Parts.” 

GAZAR. The Bay-tree. 

GAZELLA. See Bxzoar. 

GE, 75. Earth. See TERRA. 

GEBRAIL AL CAHHAL, a Phyſician, 


though a 
Chriſtian, was much in Favour with the Caliph A! Afamoun 3 


which he loſt entirely, by ſaying, one Day, to ſome of the 
Lords of his Court, 12 n fs 
GECHARSUN. A Frog. Rulandus. E 
GECHYTON, 35 ce, in Galen's Exegefir, is expounded, 


the external Part of the Earth, which is and not at all 


GEISON, yew, yew, 3raje, projerly the Eqes of 
3 » for the prominent Part of the 
Eyebrows. Gorreus. 

GELASINOS, yrazomr, ho 29% ter, is an 
Epithet of the four middle fore Teeth ; fo call'd becauſe they 
are ſhewn in Laughing. Gelaſinas feems alſo E the 
Hollow of the ; appears from that Verſeof Martial; 

Nec grata eft Facies, cui Gelaſinus abe/t. 
4% Nor does that Face pleaſe, which wants a Gilf, ; ** 
though ſome underſtand it of the fore Teeth, 

ATINA. A Jelly. Theſe are made of the Juice of 
ripe Fruit, boil'd with Sugar to a ore Cd} or of 
ſtrong Decoctions of Horns, ſoft Bones, or the Extremities 
of Animals. Jellies of Fruits are cooling, faponaceous, and 
aceſcent ; and, therefore, proper in an alcateſcent State of the 
Prime Viz, and Juices, eſpecially when diffoly'd in a proper 
On , Jdlies of animal Subſtances are alca- 
: idity prevails ; but are lefs alca- 
leſcent when Lemon-juice and are added to them. 
Sometimes Jellies have medicinal gs added to them, in 
F 9 various 
Intentions, and then are call” ellies. 

1 of Brea» made by bog well-fermented Bread, or 
— * Water, till it will affume the Form of a Jelly, 
when co | aer 

The celebrated Gelatina Avenue, Jelly of Oatmeal, is 


thus prepar d: 9 | 
of Cur- 


: GEN 


', Boecler recommends this, as admirable in hectie Diſorders, 
Ir taken with the Broth of Snails, or Craw-fiſh. ; | 

GELATIO. Properly Freezing ; but ſometimes us'd to 

expreſs that Rigidity of the Body, which happens in a Catoche 


or a Catalepſis. | 
GELBUM, GELFUM. The Name of a Marchaſite, or 

Father a Pyrites, found in Hungary, and often p t with 

Silver. Gelbum, or Geldum, is alſo a Name for the Philoſo- 


hers Stone, in Theat. Chym. Vol. 4. p. 727. 
ELIN. A Leaf, Rulandes | 7 
GELOS, , Laughter, is defin'd a Motion, by the 
Contraction of the Lips, and a ſonorous and broken Expira- 
tion, expreſſive of Mirth. In a preternatural State, Laughter 
is a Species of Convulſion, or convulſive Spaſm, like that pro- 
ceeding from the Uſe of the poiſonous Sort of Apium, call'd 
erden, growing in Sardinia (ſee Sanboxius), an Abuſe of 
Saffron, or an Inflammation of the Diaphragm. Laughter is 
alſo a frequent Sym in Hyſterics, 
GELSEMINUM. A Name in Ray, for ſeveral Species 
aſminum. 
ELUTA. The Carline Thiſtle. 

GEMELLI. | 

There are two ſmall flat narrow Muſcles, ſituated almoſt 
tranſverſly one above the other, between the Tuberoſity of the 
Ichium and the great Trochanter, immediately below the 

Pyriformis, and parted by the Tendon of the Obturator In- 
ternus. 

The ſuperior and ſmalleſt Gemellus is fix d to the lower Part 
of the Spine of the Iſchium, to the ſuperior Part of the ſmall 
iſchiatic Notch, and to a rough Line which runs croſs the 
Outſide of the Iſchium, beginning from the Spine, and con- 
tinued under the Acetabulum, where it is bent downward, © 

The inferior and largeſt Gemellus is fix'd to the ſuperiorand 
back Part of the Tuberoſity of the Iſchium, and to a rough 
Impreſſion, which runs croſs the Outſide of the Iſchium, 
from the lower Extremity of the iſchiatic Notch, and is bent 
upward toward the other Line, together with which it forms a 
ſort of irregular Semicircle. 

Both theſe Muſcles have likewiſe a ſmall Inſertion in the 
Inſide of the Iſchium, where, being united together by a parti- 
cular Membrane, one of them joins the upper Side, and the 
other the lower Side of the Obturator Internus, a little after it is 
paſs'd over the Notch : They incloſe it as in a Bag, and continue 
to be fix'd to it by fleſhy Fibres all the Way to its Extremity. 

The ſuperior Muſcle terminates wholly with the Tendon of 
the Obturator Internus ; but the Inferior, being broader, is 
inſerted likewiſe, by fleſhy Fibres, in the orbicular Ligament, 
and under the Tendon of the ſame Obturator. Winſlow. 

GEMONIS, eie, from , to be full or pregnant. 
A Stone, the ſame as the ÆEtites. 

' GEMURSA. The Name of a Diſeaſe known to the 
Antients, as Pliny ſays, Lib. Ip. 1. but extin in his 


Time; it was an Excreſcence een the Toes. 
GENA, yivvs. That Part of the Face between the Noſe 
and Ears. CarvurT. 


— _ GENEIAS, s. The downy Hairs which firſt cover 
the Cheek ; alſo the Name of a Bandage, which comes under 

the Chin. Gal. de Faſcis. | 
GENEION, yive. The fame as ANTHEREON 3 which 


GENER. A Name for the Philoſophers Stone. Thear. 


C N. Vol. Fig; 
_ GENERATIO, Generation. 

The Parts of Generation proper to Men be fitly 
divided into thoſe which prepare and ſeparate the from 


the Blood, and thoſe which convey it into the Womb. The 
firſt is done by three ſorts of Glands, which are the Teſtes, 
8 Veſiculz Eminales, and the Proftatzz. The ſecond is the 

TR Lebe ich „ 
_ The es, which prepare incipal Part o , 
receive their Blood from two long and. ſlender Arteries, ſee 
Tab. XVI. Fig. 1. FF, which, at their Riſe from the Sides 
of the Aorta, a little below the Emulgents, are extremely 
ſmall, but immediately become larger. As theſe Arteries 
run between the Duplicature of the Peritonæum, to which 
they give ſome ſmall Twigs, they paſs out of the Abdomen, 
at the Holes in the tranſverſe and oblique Muſcles, and march 
over the Os Pubis, within the ProduQtions of the Peritonzum, 
to the Teſticles; but, before they arrive, they divide each 
into two Branches, the largeſt of which are ſpent upon the 
Teſticles thamſelves, and the two ſmall ones upon the Epidi- 
dymides. When the Blood has di 


in the Productions of the Peritonzum, the ſame Way 


and there- 
they are call'd ida- 
lia: In the Abdomen they receive ſome ſmall 'Twigs 


| ſtop the Blood which/geturns from the Teſticles very 


It is call'd Albuginea, becauſe of its white Colour. 
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Peritonæum. The Right ſpermatic Vein opens into the Vena 
Cava, a little below the Em t: But the Left is always 
inſerted into the Emulgent of the ſame Side, that it may not 


be obliged to croſs the Aorta, whoſe Pulſe would be ſabject to 
wly, 
by reaſon of the narrow Orifices of the ſpermatic Arteries, and 
the Largeneſs of the Veins Theſe Blood-veſſels have been 
call'd the Vaſa Praparantia. 

Having deſcrib'd the Blood-veſſels of the Teſticles, I come 
now to their Integuments, which are three ; one common. 
and two proper : The common is the Scrotum, which, beſides - 
the Skin, (which is very thin, and full of Blood- veſſels) Scarf- 
ſkin, and Membrana Adipoſa, in this Place likewiſe very thin, 
its Veſicles being empty of Fat, is compos'd likewiſe of man 
fleſhy or — Fibres, by means of which the Scrotum is 
contracted, which is reckon'd a Sign of Health, This muſcu- 
lar Lining of the Scrotum is by Greeks call'd DarTos, 
which ſee. The Scrotum is divided in the Middle by a thin 
Membrane, which ſeparates the two Teſticles. 

The firſt of the proper Integuments is call'd Tunica Vagi 
nalis, or 6avdgzedig, being form'd by the Dilatation of 
Productions of the external Membrane of the Peritonzum ; its 
internal Superficies is ſmooth, its external rough: It contains 
the Vaſa Præparantia and Deferentia ; it embraces looſely the 
whole Body of the Teſticle, adhering to one End of the Epi- 
didymis, Upon the Outſide of this Tunicle runs a Muſcle 
called Cremaſter, from its Office ; it ariſes from the Os Pubis, 
and, ſpreading its Fibres upon the Elythroides, it ſuſpends the 
Teſticles, and draws them up in the Act of Generation. See 
CREMASTER, * 

The ſecond is that which covers immediately the bd» 75 5 

t is 
ſtrong and thick, very ſmooth and equal. The Branches of 
the Vaſa Præparantia are finely wav'd upon it. 

The Subſtance of the Teſticles, (ſee Fab. XVI. Fig. 1. II; 
and Fig. 3. 4. and 5.) which formerly was thought to be a 
ſort of W, is nothing but the Folding of ſeveral ſmall 
and ſoft Tubes, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that if they could 
be ſeparated from one another, without breaking them, they 
might be drawn out to a great Length. They run in ſhort 

aves from the Tunica Albuginea to the Axis of the Teſti- 
cles, being divided from one another by thin membranous Pro- 
ductions from the inner Side of the Albuginea. Theſe Pro- 
ductions unite at the Axis of the Teſticle, and form a Cover 
to ſome ſmall Tubes, which at one End of the Teſticle pierce 
the Tunica Aug and unite into one Canal, which 
ſeveral Turnings and W indings upon the upper Part of the Tefti- 
cles, forms that Body which we call Epididymis, cover'd with 
a thin ProduQtion of the Albuginea. ſame Canal conti- 
nuing, and aſcending from the Extremities of the Epididymi- 
des, forms the Vaſa Deferentia, one from each Epididymis, 
( Fig. 3- H) about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe-quill: As they 
aſcend within the Tunica Vaginalis, they make ſeveral ſhort 
Turnings and Windings; then they enter by the Holes of the 
tranſverſe and oblique Muſcles into the Abdomen, and, march- 
ing over the Ureters, between the back Side of the Bladder 
and the Rectum, they grow larger as they approach the Veſi- 
culz Seminales, (with which they communicate) where th 
come cloſe to one another; and, growing again ſmaller and 
ſmaller, paſs through the Proſtate, open into the 
Urethra, a little below Neck of the Bladder, (ſee Tab. 
XVL Fig. 2. 3. 3.) where each Orifice has a ſpongious Bor- 
der, called Caput Gallinaginis, which hinders the involuntary 
Running of the Seed; ſee DEFERENTIA VASA. The Teſti- 
cles have many Lympheducts, which diſcharge themſelves into 
the inguinal Glands. Their Nerves come from the Intercoſtal, 
and twenty-firſt of the Spine. | 

The ſpermatic Arteries convey the Blood from the Aorta to 
the Teſticles, which ſeparate that Part of it which is fit for 
Seed. The Veins back to the Cava what Blood remains, 
after the Secretion of the Seed. The Seed is farther purify'd 
in the Epididymides, and in Coition is carried by the Vaſa 
Deferentia into the Urethra. As the narrow Orifices, and 

eat Length, of the Spermatic Arteries, (which give time to 

flow moving Particles of the viſcous Seed to combine and 


2 the Particles which compoſe the Seed, being groſs, all 
the Particles of the Blood muſt enter the Tubes with 
them; and therefore, that none but the Particles of the Seed 


might arrive at the Jas Deferem, it was neceſſary, that the 
Tube of the Gland ſhould be long, having many ſmaller 
Branches, to convey off all the lefler Particles, which were 
not to enter into the Compoſition of the Seed. Many of theſe 
Particles muſt be lymphatic, becauſe of the great Proportion 
they bear in the Blood; and therefore we find, that the Tefti- 
Jes, as well as the Liver, have a Multitude of the lymphatic 
Veſſels, The Reaſon of the Length of the aſe eferentia 

is, chat the Impetus of the Seed at the Caput Gallinaginis might 
not be ſufficient to dilate the Orifices of the Yaſa 93 
but when aſſiſted with the Compreſſion of the ſurrounding 
Parts in Copulation. TIC E * Ar a The 
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The Veſiculæ Seminales (Tab. XVI. Fig. 2. and. . 
6. F F) are two in Number, one on at LT 
twixt the Bladder, and the ſtrait Gut, tied to the one and 


the other by a Membrane of fleſhy Fibres, which in time of 
Coition, contracts and preſſes the Veſiculæ: They are cover d 
with a pretty thin Membrane, upon which creep many Branches 
of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Lymphatics. Their external 
Surface reſembles rather that of the Brains, than that 'of the 
Guts of a little Bird: They about two Fingers-breadth 
long, their broadeſt Part i 
grow narrower, by little 
next the Proſtatæ. 
divided into membranous Cells, which open diſtinctiy by two 
Orifices, which are in their ſmall Extremities, into the two 
Vaſa Deferentia, from which they receive the Seed, which is 
ſeparated in the Teſticles, to be kept till Coition. 

The Profiate, or Corpus Glanduloſum, (Fig. 6. GG) is 
a co ate Gland, ſituated at the Neck of the Bladder, 
covered with a Membrane made of muſcular Fibres, as that of 
the Veſiculz, and for the ſame Uſe: It is about the Bigneſs 
of a Walnut. The Vaſa Deferentia 8 through its Subſtance, 
which is veſicular and glandulous. The Glands (which like 
little Grains lie upon the Sides of the rA te a clear 
and mucilaginous Humour, which lies in the chiles till Coi- 
tion, when it is carried into the Beginning of the Urethra, by 
eleven or twelve excretory Ducts, which open about the Ori- 
fices of the Vaſa Deferentia ; the Border of their Mouth is all 
* fe to prevent a continual Running of this Humour, 
which happens in a Gonorrhœa, when their Orifices are cor- 
roded by the morbific Matter. 

'The other principal Member of the Parts of Generation 
is the Penis, whoſe Shape and Dimenſions are pretty well 
known. Its u ig. 6. MM) which is thin, and 
without Fat, has a Reduplication (NN), which makes a Hood 
to the Glans, or End of the Penis, call'd Præputium, or the 
Foreſkin. The ſmall Ligament, by which it is tied to the 
under Side of the Glans, is call'd Frenum. The Uſe of the 
Præputium is to keep the Glans ſoft and moiſt, that it may 
have an exquiſite Senſe. 

The Subſtance of the Penis is compos'd of two ſpongious 
Bodies, call'd Corpora Caverne ſa; they ariſe diſtinctly from 
the lower Part of the Os Pubis. A little from their Root they 
come cloſe together, being only divided by a Membrane, 
which at its Beginning is pretty thick, but, as it approaches 
the End of the Penis, it grows thinner and thinner, where 
the Corpora Cavernoſa terminate in the Middle of the Glans. 

The external Subſtance of theſe ſpongy Bodies is hard, 
thick, and white. The internal is compos'd of ſmall Fibres 
and Membranes, which form a fort of looſe Net-work, 
upon which the Branches of the Blood - veſſels are curiouſly 
ſpread. When the Blood is ſtopt in the great Veins of the 
Rk it runs through ſeveral ſmall Holes in the Sides of their 
capillary Branches into the Cavities of the Net-work, by 
which means the Corpora Cavernoſa become diſtended, or the 
Penis erected, 

Along the under Side of the Cavernoſa, there runs 
a Canal, called the Urethra, (Fig. 6. II H) which is about 
twelve or thirteen Inches long, beginning at the Neck of the 
Bladder (from which it receives the Urine); it bends to the 
lower Part of the Os Pubis, and, turning up to the Roots of 


the Corpora Cavernoſa, is continued to the End of the Penis. 
The Sides of this Canal are compos'd of two Membranes, and 


a middle ſpongy Subſtance, like that of the Corpora Caver- 
noſa, except at the End, which joins the Neck of the Blad- 
der, where the Diſtance between the Membranes. is ſmall, and 
fill'd up with a thin and red glandulous Subſtance, whoſe ex- 
cretory Ducts, piercing the inner Membrane, pour into the 
Canal a mucilaginous Liquor. The external Membrane is hard, 
cloſe, and white ; the internal, which lines the Cavity of the 
Urethra, is thin, ſoft, and of an exquiſite Senſe. - The ſpon- 
gious Subſtance, which lies between the two Membranes, is 
about half a Line thick next to the Corpora Cavernoſa, one 
half Line round the reſt of the Canal. The Extremities of this 
ſpongy Subſtance are much thicker than in the Middle : That 
End next the Proſtatæ, becauſe of its Bigneſs, is call'd the 
Bulb of the Urethra (H), being about half an Inch thick, 
and divided in the Middle by a thin Partition, as the Corpora 
Cavernoſa are. The other End forms the Glans or Balanus 
upon the Extremities of the Corpora Cavernoſa. The Veins 
in the Urethra have Holes in their Sides, which the 
Blood paſſes into the Cavities of its Net-work, in an EreQion, 
as in the Corpora Cavernoſa. 

On each Side of the Bulb of the Urethra, there lies a ſmall 
Gland, whoſe excretory Duct, ſloping forwards, pours into 
the Urethra a viſcous and tranſparent Liquor, which defends it 

againſt the Neat the Salts of the Urine: And, on the 
oppoſite Side of the Urethra, upon its .internal Membrane, a 
Gland, which 
Glands were firſt obſerv'd by that 


little nearer the Glans, there is another ſmall 
„ He Oe. Theſe 
- * OL, L 
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Anatomiit, Mr. Cowper. At the other End of the 
Urethra, round the Crown of the Glans, where it joins the Pre- 
putium, is a Row of ſmall G like thoſe of the Cilia, 


called, by that accurate Anatomiſt, Dr. 7 „en, Candle Ode- 
rifere : They ſeparate a Liquor, which lubricates the Glans, 


the Præputium may flip eaſily upon it. 

"The Penis has a ſmall 73 Ann which ariſes from its Back, 
a little Diſtance from its Root, which ties it to the upper Part 
of the Os Pubis, that it may not hang too low : It receives 
two Branches of Veins and Arteries from the h ic Veſ- 
ſels, beſides others from the Pudenda. The two Veins unite 
near its Roots, and form one Trunk, that runs along the 
upper. Side of the Penis. It has two Nerves from the Os Sa- 
crum, and ſeveral Lymphatics, which empty themſelves into 
the inguinal Glans, , 

[The Penis has three Pair of Muſcles: The firſt is the Fr. 
teres, (Tab. XVI. Fig. 1. MM) by ſome called Director 
and by Spigelius, Collaterales Penis, © They ariſe fleſhy from 
the external Knob of the Os 1/thium, below the innings of 
the cavernous Bodies of the Fenis, in whoſe thick Membrane 
they are inſerted. When theſe Muſcles act, they pull the Penis 
towards the Ofſa Pubis, whereby its great Vein is compreſt, 
and the refluent Blood denied its Paſlage under thoſe 
by which means the Penis is erected. The ſecond are the Accx- 
LERATORES, Which ſee. The third Pair are the Tranſver- 
ſales ; they ariſe from the Iſchium, juſt by the EreQtores, and 
run, obliquely, to the upper Part of the Bulb of the Urethra. 

The external Parts of Generation in Women are the Vulva, 
or great Chink, ſituated below the Os Pubis, and cover'd with 
Hair ; above this there is a little Swelling, made by ſome Fat, 
under the Skin, which is call'd Mons Yeneris. The Labra, or 
Lips, of the great Chink, (Tab. XVI. Fig. 5. ii) are 
the Skin, ſwell'd by ſome Fat underneath: Theſe being a lit 
ſeparated, there appear the Nymphæ, (ff) one on each Side 
of the Chink ; they are two ſmall Pieces of Fleſh, reſembling 
the Membranes that hang under the Throats of Pullets. Their 
internal Subſtance is ſpongious, and full of Blood-veſlels ; 
therefore ſwell in the Act of Generation; t receive 
Veſlek and Nerves as the Clitoris ; their Uſe is, to defend the 
internal Parts from external Injuries ; to increaſe Pleaſure 3 
to direct the Courſe of the Urine: are bigger in 
married Women than in Maids, In the Angle of 
Chink next the Os Pubis, is the Extremity of the Cliteris (e), 
cover'd with a little Hood of the Skin call'd Præputium . 
ſee CLIT ORB. A little deeper, in the ſame Side of the 
Vulva, there is a little Hole, which is the Orifice of the Neck 
of the Bladder $2 On the oppoſite Side, next the Anus, are 
the Glandulze Myrtiformes, ſituated in the Foſſa Magna, or 
Navicularis ; and, in this Angle of the Chink, there is a Li- 
gament, call'd the Fork, which is torn in the firſt Birth. 

The Hymen is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of 
the Vagina, which being broke in the firſt Embraces, its 
Fibres contract in three or four Places, and form what they 
call Glandulæ Myrtiformes. 

A little beyond the Clitoris, in the fore Part of the Vulva, 
above the-Neck of * e! there is : little —_ * is 
the Orifice of the Urethra ( Fig. 7. g). It is natura e 
as to receive a Probe as big as 4 ALY er The Ling of 
the Neck of the Bladder is near about two Fingers-breadth ; It 
has a little Muſcle, call'd its Sphincter, which embraces the 
Urethra, to hinder the involuntary running of the Urine ; it 
joins the fleſhy Fibres, which are at the Orihce of the Te 

Between this Muſcle, and the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina, there are ' ſeveral little Glands, whoſe excretory 
DuRs are call'd Lacunz : They pour a viſcous Liquor into the 
lower Part of the Yulva. Theſe Glands are the Seat of Go- 
norrhceas in Women, as the Proſtatæ are in Men (according to 
Keil); and have the' ſame Uſe that they have. have 
been found all ulcerated in Women who bave had a - 


rhoea. | 

The Vagina, (Tab. XVII. Fig. 3. Numb. 7.) or Neck of 
the Womb, is a long and round Canal, which reaches from the 
Pudendum, to the internal Mouth of the Womb, In Maids, 
tis about five Fingers-breadth „and one and an half 
wide ; but, in Women who have Children, its Length 
and Bigneſs cannot be determin'd ; becauſe it lengthens in the 
time a Woman- is with Child, and it dilates in the time of 
Birth. It lies betwixt the Bladder and the Rectum with 
which laſt it is wrapt up in the ſame common Membrane 
from the Peritonzum ; for this Reaſon, © the Excrements 
come out ſometimes by the Vulva, when this Inteſtine is 


-'The Subſtance of the Vagins is compov'e of two Membranes 
of which the inner, which lines its Cavity, is nervous, a 
full of Wrinkles and Sulci, eſpecially in its fore Part. It has 
three or four ſmall Glands on that Side next the Rectum, which 
r into it a viſcous Humour in the Time of Enjoyment, 
The Wrinkles of this Membrane are for the Friction of 
CE 9 WY TE Pleaſure ; to detain the 
8 «0 * 


Seed, that it run not out again ; and that jt may extend in the 
Time of Geſtation. 

The external Membrane of the Vagina is made of muſcular 
Fibres, which (as Occaſion requires) dilate and contract, be- 
come long and ſhort, for adjuſting its Cavity to A 
and Bigneſs of the Penis. At its lower Part, there is a Muſcle 
of circular Fibres, like a Sphincter, and under it, on each Side 
of the Vagina, a Net-like Plexus of Blood-veſlels, which, 
with the Muſcle, helps to ſtraiten the Mouth of the Vagina, 
that it may graſp the Penis cloſely. 

The Neck of the Womb receives Veins and Arteries. from 
the hy ic and hæmorrhoidal Veſſels. Thoſe from the 
ric are diſpers'd in its upper Part, and thoſe from the 
hæmorrhoidal in its lower Part. Theſe Veſſels communicate 
with one another. It has Nerves from the Os Sacrum. Among 
other Uſes, the Neck of the Matrix ſerves for a Conduit to 
the Menſtrua, and for a N to the Fœtus. | ; 

The Matrix or Womb (Tab. XVII. Fig. 3. Numb. 1.) is 
ſituated in the lower Part of the Hy rium, the 
Bladder and the trait Gut; the Os Pubis is a Fence to it 
before, the Sacrum bebind, and the Ilium on each Side; theſe 
form, as it were, a Baſon for it; but, becauſe it muſt ſwell 
whilſt Women are with Child, therefore they leave a greater 
Space in them than Men; it is, for this Reaſon, that Women 
are bigger in the Haunches than Men. 

The Figure of the Womb is like a Pear, from its internal 
Orifice to its Bottom; tis three Fingers long, two broad, and 
almoſt as much thick. In Maids, its Cavity will contain a 
large Almond. It changes both Figure and Dimenſions in Wo- 
men that are with Child; it preiles the Bowels, and reaches 
to the Navel, towards their Delivery ; whilſt, at other times, 
it does not paſs the Os Sacrum. 

The Womb is cover'd with the Peritonzum. Its Subſtance' 
is compos'd of fleſhy Fibres, which are woven together like a 


Net, and they draw together, and make ſeveral Bundles, which 
have ſeveral DireQions, for the better contracting the Womb 
in the Ex n of the Fœtus. The Spaces between theſe 


Fibres are fill'd up with thin and ſoft Membranes, which 
form an infinite Number of Cells, upon which the Blood- 
veſſels run, turning and winding frequently. Upon theſe 
Membranes, eſpecially towards Cavity of the Womb, 
there are ſeveral Glands, which ſeparate an Humour to lubri- 
cate the Cavity of the Womb, | 

The Bottom of the Womb grows. thick, as it dilates, fo 
that in the laſt Months of Geſtation, tis at leaſt an Inch thick, 
where the Placenta adheres ; becauſe its Roots run into the 
Subſtance of the Womb. 

The Entry into the Cavity, or the Mouth of the Womb, 
joins the upper End of the Vagina, and makes a little Protu- 

rance, in the Form of Lips, and reſembles the Muzzle of a 
little Dog ; by ſome it is call'd Os Tincz (Tab. XVII. Fig. 3. 
Numb. F.). The Cavity of the Womb, next its internal 
Orifice, being more contracted than it is near its Bottom, is 
call'd Collum minus Uteri., Its Surface is 1 and among 
the Rugz open ſeveral ſmall DuQts, which diſcharge a — 
Liquor, to ſeal up the Mouth of the Womb in i 
Theſe Ducts are affected in a Fluor albus. 

The Veins and Arteries of the Womb are Branches of the 
hypogaſtric and ſpermatic Veſſels, whoſe larger Ramifications 
inoſculate with one another ; the ſpermatic Artery, with the 
hypogaſtric, and. the Vein with the Vein, as alſo the Branches 
of one Side of the Womb with thoſe of the other. When the 
Term of Accretion draws to a Period, and the Blood, which 
us'd to be ſpent in the Increaſe of the Body, being accu- 
mulated, diſtends the Veſſels, it breaks forth once a Month, 
at thoſe of the Womb; becauſe, of all the Veins of the Body, 
which ſtand perpendicular to the Horizon, theſe. only are 
without Valves. This Evacuation is. call'd the A. ta 
which Men, for the ſame Reaſon, are ſubject ; but in them 
the redundant Humour paſſes off by Urine, as Sanctorius ob- 
ſerves, and rarely by the hamorrhoidal Veins, 

Its Nerves come from the Intercoſtals, and from thoſe which 
come from the Os Sacrum. e are, alſo, ſeveral Lympha- 
tics upon its Qutſide, which unite, by little and little, into 
greater Rranches, and diſcharge themſelves into the Reſervatory 
of the Chyle. All the Veſſels of the Womb creep upon it 
many Turnings and Windings, that they may not break when 
it is diſſended. 


nee 1 by two 

broad, call'd Ligamenta Lata (Tab. XVII. Ag. DD); and 

by two round, call'd Ly a Rotunda (Tab. XVII. Fig. 3. 
umb. 66.). The two Ligaments are only a Producti 


or Continuation of the Peritonzum from the Sides of the 
Vomb. For their Largeneſs and Fi they are commonly 
compar'd to the Wings of a Bat. Ovaria are faſten'd to 
* er the Tubæ Fallopianze run along the 
0 . / 
The two round Ligaments riſe from the fore and lateral Part 
of the Bottom of the Womb, and paſa, in the 

Peritonzxum, through the Rings of the oblique and 


by. from being tranſparen 
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verſe Muſcles of the Abdomen to the Os Pubis, where they 


like a Gooſe:foot, and are partly inſerted in the Os | 
Pubis, and partly contigu'd or join'd to the Muſculus Mem- 


branoſus, or Faſcia Lata, on the upper Part of the Inſide of 
the Thigh ; from thence comes the Pain that Women, big 
with Child, feel in this Place... The Subſtance of theſe Liga- 
ments is hard, but cover'd with a Number of Blood- 
veſſels ; they are pretty big at the Bottom of the Womb, but 
grow ſmaller and flatter as they approach the Os Pubis. 
mats Veſſels, in Women, are four, as in Men: 
difter only in this, that are ſhorter, and the ö 
es ſeveral Turnings and Windings, as it down; that it 
divides into two Branches, of which the ſmalleſt to the 
Ovarium; the biggeſt divides into three more, of which one is 

1 upon the Womb, another upon the Vagina, and the 
third upon the Ligaments of the Womb, and Tube Fallopianæ: 
"Tis the fame as to the Vein. 

The Ovaria are tied, about two Fingers Diſtance from' the 
Bottom of the Womb, by the Ligamenta Lata. are 
The to _ — at = * by the ſpermatic Veſſels. 

y are of an oval Figure, a little flat upon their upper Part, 
where the ſpermatic Veſſels enter. 255 

The Ovaria, or Teſticles, (Tab. XVII. Fig. 3. Num. 4. 4. 
are near half as big as Mens are; their Surface is + 
—— in = » * 2 — and equal in Maids ; 

are cover'd with a proper rane, which ſticks clofe to/ 
their Subſtance, and with another common from the Perito- 
næum, which covers all the ſpermatic Veſſels, Their Subftance 
is compos'd of Fibres and Membranes, which have little Spaces, 
in which there are ſeveral ſmall Veſicles, round, and full of 
Water, which, being boil'd, hardens like the White of an Egg; 
they have each of them two proper Membranes, upon which 
there are ſeveral ſmall Twigs of Veins, Arteries, and Nerves. 
Theſe Veſicles are called Eggs, and are of a different Size 
and Number, in Women of different Ages. We obſerve, in 
Cows, that ſuch of them as are impregnated, after Copulation, 
are contain'd in, or cover'd all over with, a yellow Subſtance, 
which has a ſmall Hole in its Side, nach which they are 
thruſt, when they fall into the Tube Fallopianæ: Beſides the 
ſpermatic Veſſels, the Ovaria have Nerves, from the Inter- 
coſtals and Lymphatics, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
common pans, 

The Tube Fallopiane (Tab. XVI. Fig.7, EG; Tab. XVII. 
Fig. 1. EE; Fig. 2. G; and Fig. 3. Num. 2. 2.) are ſitu- 
ated on the Right and Left Side of the Womb; they riſe from 
its Bottom by a narrow Beginning, and they dilate in form of 
a Trumpet, to their Extremities, where they are contracted 
again into a ſmall Orifice, from whoſe Circumference they 
dilate into 4 pretty broad Membrane, which looks as if it were 
torn at its Edges, therefore call'd Mar ſus Diaboli (Tab. XVII. 
Fig. 1. FF; and Pg. 3: Nun. 3. 3.). Their Cavity, where 
they open into the Womb, will Parcely admit of a Hog's- 
briſtle 3 but, at its wideſt Part, it will take in the End of one's 
little Finger. Their Subſtance is compos'd of two Membranes, 
which come from the external and internal Membranes of the 
Womb. The Tubes are about four or five Fingers-breadth 
long; they have the ſame Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Lym- 
phatics, as the Ovaria, Theſe are all the Parts of Generation 
in Women. See the Explications of Plate XVI. and XVII. 

So great is the Pleaſure in the Act of Generation, that it 
alters the Courſe of the Blood, and animal Spirits, which then 
move all the above-deſcribed Parts, which before lie quiet, and 
at Reſt. The Cliteris is erected, which, by its exquiſite Senſe, 
affords a great deal of Delight; the G about the Neck - 
of the Womb, being preſſed by the Swelling of the neighbour- 
ing Parts, pour forth a Liquor to facilitate the Paſſage of the 
Penis, and to increaſe the Pleaſure. Ihe Neck of the Womb 
contracts, and embraces cloſely, the Penis; the Fibres of the 
Womb contract, and open its Mouth (which, at other times, 
is extremely cloſe) for. the Reception of the ſpirituous Part of 
the Seed ; and the Branches of the ſpermatic Artery, which 
run upon the Ligamenta Lata, between the Ovaria and the 
Tube Foalleptane, being diſtended with Blood, contract and 
pull the Extremities of the Tubes to the Ovaria, for conveying 
the Seed to them. Ihe Seed r the Egg, which, 

t, becomes opake ; ſome time after, tis 
cover 'd with a thick and yellow Subſtance, which preſſes it on 
all Sides, and thruſts it out through a little Hole in its Middle ; 
ſo it falls into the Orifice of the Tubes, which dilate ſuſi- 
ciently for its Paſſage into the Womb. 

Some, partly conſidering the Cloſeneſs of the Mouth of the 


Womb, and partly the Thickneſs of the Membranes of the 


Qvaria and Ova, judge it impoſſible for the Seed to paſs this 
Way; therefore they think, that it is taken up by the Veins, 
which open in the Cavity of the Vagina and | dba where, 
circulating, it ferments with the Maſs of Blood ; from thence 
come all thoſe Symptoms, which appear upon Conception: 
It enters and impregnates the Egg, by the ſmall Twigs of 
Axteries which are. upon its Membranes. This Fermentation 
ſwells the Membranes of the Tubæ, opens 2 

omb, 
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Womb, and makes every thing ready for the Reception of the 


t and many Difficulties which attend the moſt 
plauſible — of the firſt Formation of the Parts of an Ani- 
mal, and Beginning of Motion in its Fluids; and the nice and 
curious Obſervations of Redi, and Ereuwenhoeckt, and others, 
have been ſufficient Motives to moſt of the Moderns, to throw 
off the Notion of equivocal Generation. But both 
Reaſon and Experiments convince us, that all the Parts of an 
Animal did exiſt, and its Fluids were in Motion, before Gene- 
ration; yet whether the Animalcuſe was lodg'd in the Seed of 
the Male or Female Ova, is matter of Controverſy. The 
Arguments, ſtrongly alleg'd on both Sides, perſuade me of the 
Truth of what Dr, Gar — 2 that the Female Ovum is 2 

per Nidus for the. Ani in ſemine. It is amazing to ſee 
Be prodigious Number of little Creatures, like fo many Tad- 
les, ſwimming, every Way, in the Male Sperm of all Animals : 
or is it leſs curious to obſerve their languid Motion, in ſuch 
as are pox'd, and how they recover their former Briſknefs, as 
the Diſtemper abates. Leeuwenhoeck tells us of one whoſe 
Wife, for ſome Years, did not conceive, becauſe there were 
no Animalcula to be found in his Seed, there being no other ſen- 
fible Hindrance on either Side. Theſe Animals are ſo ſmall that 
000000000 of them are not to a Grain of Sand, whoſe 
12 is but the hundredth Part of an Inch. Whilft' the 
Seed thus abounds with Animalcula, there are nor the leaſt 
Rudiments of an Animal to be ſeen in any Part of the Ovarta : 
Yet theſe, likewiſe, have a principal Part in Generation ; for 
without them there is no Conception ; and even Bitches, which 
have been ſpay*d, forget their uſual Appetites, as if they were 
the only Spurs to Venery. The yellow Subſtance, whichgrows 
in the Ovaria of Cows, upon Conception, is very remarkable ; 
it has a ſmall Dint, and a Cicatrix, in its Middle, as if the 
Heut had dropt out there (en Mahpighi thinks). When the 
Feetus is very ſmall, I have obſerv'd it very large; bur, as the 
Fcetus grows bigger and bigger, this dries; and, I think, at 
laſt, even vaniſhes: Nor is it to be ſeen before Conception, 
and in one Teſticle only, when there is but one Calf, If all 
the Animalcula, or a great many of them, did faſten and grow 
to the Womb, till time as by their Bigneſs, or want 
Nouriſhment, they made one another drop off, (as Leeutuen- 
hoeck thinks) Women could not but be ſenſible of their Eva- 


cuation ; for muſt be falling off, through the whole Time 
of their being with' Child : But when the Animalcula into 
an Ovum fit to receive it, and this falls through one of the Tube 


Fallepiane, into the Womb, the Humours which diſtil thro* 
the Veſſels of the Womb, penetrating the Coats of the Egg, 
ſwell and dilate it, as the Sap of Earth does Seed, thrown into 
the Ground : Or elſe the Branches of the Veins and Arteries, 
whereby the Egg was tied in the Ovarium, (which, probably, 
make the umbilical Veſſels) being broken, faſten with the Veſ- 
ſels of the Womb; then the Placenta begins to appear like a 
little Cloud, upon one Side of the external Coat of the Egg; 
and, at the ſame time, the Spine of the Embryo is grown ſo 
big, as to be viſible ; and, a little after, the Cerebrum and Cere- 
bekam appear like two Bladders; and the Eyes, next, ſtand 

oggling out of the Head ; then the Beating of the Heart, or 
— Saliens, is plainly to be ſeen; and the Extremities 
diſcover themſelves laſt of all. | 

Now the Membranes, which involve the Fœtus, are the 
ſame with the Coats of the Eee: er is ba CHo- 
rion ; it is thick, and a little on its ide, to 
which the 1 adheres : It embraces the Anni, or inter- 
nal Membrane, which is a fine and delicate Bag, full of a clear 
Liquor, in the Middle of which the Fœtus ſwims. The Liquor 
is ſeparated, for the Nouriſhment of the Fcetus, by the Glands 
of the Amnion, from its Blood-veffels, which are fine Branches 
of the-umbilical Veins and Arteries. 

The Arteries riſe from the Extremity of the Aorta, or the 
Beginning of the Iliacs of the Fœtus; and, paſting by the Sides 
of the Bladder to the Navel, through which they paſs, they 
give ſome Branches to the Amnion and Chorion, and are after- 
wards divided into an infinite Number of Branches in the 
Placenta. The Vein riſes by ſeveral Roots or Branches, which 
are ſpread through all the Subſtance of the Placenta ; it enters 
the Chorion and Amnion, to which it gives ſeveral Twigs ; and, 
paſting in at the Navel, it joins the Vena Porte, in the Subſtance 
of the Liver, 

The umbilical Veſſels, between the Navel and the Placenta, 
are wrapt up in Productions of the Chorion and Amnion, which 
is generally about a Foot and an half long, that the Motion of 
the Fetus might not pull the Placenta from the Womb. The 
Uſe of this Navel-ftring is, to the material Blood, by the 
Veins, to the Fcetus, for its Nouriſhment : That which is 
unfit for this Uſe, is carried back, by the Arteries, to the Pla- 
centa, whilſt the Foetus is fill ſupplied with more, by the 
Vein ; ſo that there. is a continual Circulation betwixt the 
Mother and the Fœtus. py IM 20 
Now, the Placenta is a thick Cake, yours — upon the 
Outſide of the Chorion, in proportion as the Fortus, grows; it 


2 
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is of a circular Figure ; at its biggeſt; it is about two Fingers- 


breadth thick, and fix or ſeven in The. Branch 
of the umbilical Veſſels are ſpread 1 all its Sense 


ut a Texture of the 
centa, which adheres to the Womb, appears to be nothin - 
the Extremities of an infinite Number of ſmall Threads, w — 
in Labour, dropping out of the Pores in the Sides of the hypo- 


—— Blood -veſſels, into which t f - 
elves,” is the Occaſion of the Flowing of bs 18 


Lochia, till che 
Uterus collapſes, or the Pores, by the natural Flafſticity of the 
Veſſels, contract by degrees. 'Sometithes wiris have * one 


common Placenta, and ſometimes they have each a diſtin on; 

Befides theſe Membranes which ehe the Feetuy, Gate þ 
——_ _—_ lies 3 the * | ale Amnion, on 

oppoſite Side to t in ofa B 
Is 3 which A SI * 
e Fœtus is almoſt of an oval Figure, whilſt it lies in the 

Womb; for its Head han down with its Chin upon its 
Breaſt ; its Back is round ; with its Arms it nicer its Kacey 
which are drawn up to its Belly ; and its Heels are cloſe to its 
Buttocks, its Head upwards, and its Face is towards its Mo- 
ther's Belly, But, about the ninth Month, its Head, which was 
always ſpecifically lighter than' any other Part, becomes ſpeci- 
fically heavier, its Bulk beating a much ſmaller Proportion to 
its Subſtance, than it did ;, and, conſequently, it muſt tumble in 
the Liquor which contains it; ſo its Head falls down, its Feet 
get up, and its Face turns towards its Mother's Rack: But 
berguſe then it is an irkſome, though favourable Poſture for its 
Eu de Motion it makes for its Relief. gives frequent Pains 
to i Mother, which cauſes a' ContraQtion of the Womb, for 
ny the Fcetus, 

have above given the prevailing. Opinion, with re | 
Generation, as collected by . Tame 25 but T muſt Ha 
that neither this, nor any Syſtem I have yet met with, gives me 
the leaſt Satisfaction ; bur, on the contrary, all of them appear 
full of Abſurdities, and the Whole of Generation to be 2 55 
in Difficulties, at preſent in no Degree clear d up, not wyltiſtand - 
ing all the Pains that have been taken about it. Frome, as 
obſerv'd above, by the Help of his Glaſſes, diſcoyer'd 1 
in the Seed of all Male Animals; whence he, and his Fol- 
lowers, deduc*d'a new Syſtem of Generation, as it ſhould ſeen, 
utterly romantic, and inconſiſtent with the Conduct of Pr . 
dence, obſervable in all natural Productions, Thus, for Ex- 


ample, if 3000000000 Animalcules ſhould be included in 4 


Quantity of Male Sperm ſufficient for the Production of one 
Animal only, provided the Animal is produc'd by one of theſe 
Animalcules, all the reſt are „dar % and created for no 
End, but to be immediately deſtroy'd'; Beſides, we muſt ſup- 
poſe, that Providence aims very ill, if oblig'd to load her En- 
gine fo enormouſly, in order to be able to hit the Mark pro- 
poſe, But in all other Inſtances we find, that the Author of 
ature perpetually adapts much. leſs compounded Means, in 
order to'arrive at the deftin'd Ends, We have, therefore, great 
Reaſon to believe, that the Generation of Animals is not the 
only thing neglected, and accompliſh'd in a Manner extremely 
unartificial. | 
With reſpect to theſe Animalcula, I muſt obſerve, that they 
really exift, and are eaſily viſible by the Help of Glaſſes ; bur 
never, fo far as I have been able to obſerve, whilſt the Sperm is 
freſh, and uncorrupted. But, in a very ſhort time, the Sperm 
of Animals corrupts, and then the Aninmalcutes appear, and, I 
believe, not before. | | 
Something analogous to this happens to the Seed of Vege- 
tables. Wheat, for Example, ground down into Meal, whilſt 
freſh, exhibits no Animalcules ; but, when mixt with Water into 
a Paſte,” and corrupted, great Numbers of Animalculcs are diſ- 
coverable in it by Glaſſes, Now it ſrems to be equally pro- 
bable, that the Animalcules obſervable in Wheat, the Seed of a 
Vegerable, ſhould be the Rudiments of the future Blade of Corn, 
as that the Animalcule in the corrupted Sperm of an Ani 
— be neceſſary to the Production of an Animal ſimilar to its. 
arent. 
GENEROSUS. An Epithet, in Medicine, ſignifying the 
ſame as vehement, potent, efficacious. Caſtellus. | 
GENESIS, %,. The ſame as GENERATIO. . 
GENETHLIACUS, irduiatt;, was, formerly a kind of 
Prophet, as appears from Galen, Com. I. in Lib. de R. V. I. A, 
but is now appropriated to modern Aftrologers, who pretend to 
caſt Nativities, Cafte/lus. * e 
GENETTA, call'd alfo the Spanif Cat, is a Beaſt of a 
leſs Size than a Fox, and much valued for its Skin, It lives 
in matthy and watery Places in Spain, and its Fat, which is 
us'd in Medicine, is a Diflolvent, and friendly to the Nerves. 
des. Drogues. © . | 
ed LATUS, geniculated, from Gmiculum, a Joint, 
or Knot, is ſpoken of ſuch Plants, or their Parts, which are 
divided by Joints, GE 
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GENICULUM, GENICULUS. See the. preceding 


Word. 

GENIOGLOSSI Muſcul:. | 
This, with its - loo. lies immediately under the Genio- 
Hyoidæus. They ariſe fleſhy from the fore Part of the lower 

oy internally; and, enlarging themſelves, are inſerted in the 
Root of the ongue: 

When theſe act, they pull the Tongue forwards, and thruſt 
it out of the Mouth. 

This, with its Partner, are ſhort, thick, and fleſhy Muſcles, 
ariſing from the internal Parts of the lower Jaw-bone, call'd 
the Chin; and, dilating themſelves, are ſoon leſſen'd „and 
28 into the ſuperior Part of the ſore Bone of the Os 

es. 
8 Nhe, re the Os Hyoides both upwards and for- 
wards, and Geniogloſſi in thruſting the Tongue out 
of the Mouth, | 
GENI PAT. An Indian Tree, the .ſame with the Jani- 
PABA, Which ſee. 

GENISTA. See the common Geni/ta or Broom, under the 
Article Cy 'T1s0-Gen1sTA ; but there are ſeveral other Sorts 
of Plants which go by the Name of we nt as the 

Geniſta; juncea, Boerh. Ind. A. 2.23. Tourn. 4271585 Genifta 
Hiſpanica, Offic. Ger. 1131. Emac. 1313. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1726. 

Spartium arboreſcens ſeminibus Lenti ſimilibus, C. B. Pin. 396. 
rtium Hiſpanicum frutex vulgare, Park. Theat. 231. 

SPANISH BROOM. | 
It is common in Gardens, and flowers in June and Fuly ; 
the Parts in Uſe are the Branches, Flowers, and Seeds ; and it 

rees in Virtues with the common Geni/ta, only is more 
efficacious. Dale. It is a potent Expeller of pituitousand 
ſerous Humours, both upwards and downwards; for which 
Reaſon it is effectual in ropſies, the Sciatica, and Arthritis; 

ovokes Urine, and breaks the Stone in the Kidneys. The 
Oil of the Flowers diſcuſſes Tumors of the Spleen, the Part 
being anointed with it. The Flowers, alſo, us'd with Hone 
of Roſes, or an Egg, diſſolve ſtrumous Swellings. Raii Hiſl. 
Plant. | 

The Flowers and Seeds, drank to the Weight of 50 Grains in 
Hydromel, work violently by Vomit, after the manner of 
Hellebore, but with Safety Seeds' alſo purge downwards. 
The Juice of the Branches, firſt macerated in Water, and 
then bruis'd, is given with Effect in the Sciatica and Quinſ- 
the Doſe is a Cyathus, faſting. Some macerate the Bran 
in Brine, or Sea-water, and adminiſter the ſame in Clyſters for 
the Sciatica ; it extracts bloody and ſtrigmentitious Abraſions. 
1 Lib. 4. Cap. 158. a 

eniſta ; hortenſis; major Luſitanica. Vir. Luſit. 

Geniſta; radiata; five ſtellaris. F. B. 399- 

Geniſta; ramoſa ; foliis hyperici. C. B. P. 395. 
Gegniſta; tinctoria; Germanica, C. B. Pin. 395. Tourn. 
42 643. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 8. Geniftella, Genifta tinctoria. 

fic, Geniftella tinctoria. Ger. 1136. Emac. 1136. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1725. Synop. 3. 474. Genifta tinctoria vulgaris. Park. 
Theat. 228. Tender Hos. J. B. 1. 391. GREEN WEED, 
DYERS WEED. 

It is too frequent in Paſture- grounds, and flowers in Zune 
and July. The Herb is in Uſe, and has an aſtringent Virtue 
aſcrib'd to it by Monti. Dale. As it agrees in Temperament, 
and outward Appearance, with the common Genifta, it ma 
very well be ſuppos'd to have the ſame Virtues. Rais Fife. 

lant. 
DIS tinctoria; Germanica; foliis anguſtioribus. C. 
| ae fartium majus ; brevioribus aculeis, Tourn, Inft. 

5. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 24. Nepa, Offic. Geniſſa aculeata 
minor ſrve Nepa Theoprs i, Ger. 1140. Emac. 1321. Genifta 
ſpinoſa minor, Park. Tbeat. 1003. Raii Synop. 3. 479. 

renifta ſpinoſa major brevibus aculeis, C. B. Pin. 394. Rai 
Hiſt, 2. 1719. THE LESSER FURZ. 3 
It flowers in Autumn, and the whole Plant is us'd, which 
agrees in Virtues with the common Broom. Dale. 
© Genifta- ſpartium z majus ; longioribus aculeis, Taurn. Inf. 
645. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 24. Scorpius, Offic. oo Dino ſa 
major, Ger. 1138. (quoad deſcript.) Geniſia ſpinoſa vul- 
garis, Ger. Ema. 1319. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1729. Synop. 3. 47 
Genifta ſpinoſa major ongioribus aculeis, C. B. Pin. 394. Gena 
ſpinoſa major vulgaris ſeu Scorpius rafti, 1 Gaza 
2 tranſtulit, Park. Theat. 1003. 4 le 6 2 
affmis, Nepa quibuſdam, J. B. 1. 400. FUR Z, or . 

This Plant flowers in the Spring, and is every Part of it 
us'd in Medicine, for the ſame Purpoſes as common 
Broom. Dale. | - 

3. Geniſta-ſpartium ; Africanum z folio baccis breviore ; 
— Geiſt f | Ang] 7. 6 

* iſta- ſpartium; minus icum. 645. 

5; Geniſta-ſpartium ; ſpinoſum z majus ; tertium hirſutum. 


= — 
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6. 8 montis ventoſi. T. 646. 
GENISTELLA. 228 
The Characters are, 6 | 
The. Parts of the Leaves grow one within another by 
Articulation. 
Boerhaave mentions hut one Species of this Plant; which si, 
Geniſtella ; herbacea z five Chamzſpartium. F. B. 1. 303. 
There are no medicinal Virtues attributed to this 4 
that I know of. 
GENITURA, „e,, Semen, 
Ariftatle, de Gen. Animal. Lib; 1. Cap. 18. diſtinguiſh between 
yon (Gone), and o74;e (Sperma), making the the Prin- 
Ciple and Cauſe of Generation in perfect Animals; the other 
to ſerve the ſame Purpoſe in imperfe&t Animals and Plants. 
There are ſome other Diſtinctions made between them; but 
however, it is certain, that they are us'd promiſcuouſly, and 
- 8 by 22 Lib. * D as well as 
alen, em. Tr, in crates de Humid. Uſu, ſignifies 
the Pudendum virile. o | 85 
GENIUS, J, a Genius. Galen, in his Book de 
Hippocr. & Plat. Decret. aſſerts, that God has given to every 
Perſon a Genius, which reſides in the uppermoſt Part of the 
Body, and exalts us from Earth to the Knowledge of celeſtial 


ENOS, GENUS, . To omit other Senſes of the 
Word, as not fo inent to our Purpoſe, in Botany, 
is a Claſs or Order of Plants, agreeing in ſome common Cha- 
rafter, or Structure of Part, diſtinguiſhing them from all 
others. . oa makes three Genera generaliſſima, or 
hi and moſt univerſal Orders of Subſtances, which are 

inerals, Vegetables, and Animals. Theat, Chym. Vol. 1. 

GENSING. See GiNGsZENG. 

GENTIANA. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are conjugated, or grow in Pairs: The Calyx 
is monophyllous, membranaceous, and form'd like a Sheath : 
The Flower is ſhap'd like a Cup, and is divided into four, 
five, or, perhaps, | ich or eight Segments. The Fruit is 
unicapſular, oval, acuminated, bivalye, and running out 
into two Parts like Horns: The Seeds are flat, orbicular, and 
border'd with a Rim. 

Boerbaaue mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Gentiana ; major ; lutea, C. B. Pin. 187. Tourn. Inſt. 
80. Boerb. Ind. A. 204. Park. Parad, 350. AR cw; Offic. 
82 major, Ger. 3527 n * 1. 716. 

entiana vulgaris major Ellebori alli folio, J. 520. 

GENTIAN: =F fe 2 J * 
oot of the great Gentian is , thick, and wood 
protty much divided, of A ut es Colour, and a — 
itter Taſte ; no Part of the Plant beſides is us'd in Medicine, 
and the Root, Schroder tells us, ſhould be taken up in Augu/? 
and September. It is extremely bitter, but leaves rather an 
eeable than nauſeous Guſt behind. It deſervedly ſtands at 

e Head of the Stomachic Claſs, as it wonderfully warms the 
Stomach, and excites the Appetite ; and alſo, as it enables it 
the better to digeſt what it receives. The Subtilty of its Parts 
makes it alſo paſs for a Diſcutient and Aperient, in man 
Compoſitions of thoſe Intentions ; and likewiſe for an Alexi- 
pharmic, and a great Antidote againſt many kinds of Poiſons, 
as it wonderfully promotes ſenſible and inſenſible Perſpiration. 
For killing and expelling Worms, it is the beſt in Eſteem : And 
in Surgery, it not only goes for a Diſcutient, in their Foment- 
ations, but is alſo — in fine Powder, to Iſſues, to promote 
their running; and as a Tent, both to enlarge and cleanſe ſome 
fiſtulous Apertures. Some Authors extol this beyond all 
Credibility, for its alexipharmic Qualities, and rank it almoſt 
with the Peruvian Bark, in Intermittents. And for this Reaſon 
undoubtedly we meet with it in the Theriaca Andromachi, and 
in ſome other Shop Compoſitions of the ſame Intention, 
although it now ceaſes to be preſcrib'd for ſuch Purpoſes in 
extemporaneous Practice. That it very much aſſiſts in ſome 
Compoſitions for removing Aguess and ſome Kinds of Inter- 
mittents, I have found by Experience, in many Inſtances ; 
but it is not to be depended upon alone; and, by its great 
Subtilty and Heat, if Caution be not us'd, it will inflame in 
many Caſes, rather than abate the Symptoms. With. this 
only, and the outer Rind of Orange-peels, may be made a 
v Bitter, in any proper Menſtruum. 

8 cinal Preparations are, a compound Water, ſee Aqua; 
and an Extract, made according to the Rules laid down under 
the Article Ex TRAcTUx. | 3 * 

The medicinal Virtue of Gentian was faid to be firſt taken 
notice of by Gentius a King of the {lyrians, .. Pliny, Lib. 25. 


e Decoctum amarum ſimplex, in which Gentian is the 
principal Ingredient, is thus prepar'd : SIS NI 
Take of the Roots of Gentian and Galangal, each one 
Dram; of the Tops of Roman Wormye en,: 


or Seed. Some, from 
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- © "of the yellow 
llleſſer 


ya ſtrain it off. 
0 r * „enk | 
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ame which the Antients 

Tak of the Tojs of the lll LE Bs! e Tor 
oO each one Pupil ; of ntivn-root, half ' for his Aﬀertion. 

2 Secruple 3 of Rhubarb, one Me fult- 


ciently cleans'd, and of the Seeds of Cardi 
FP each : 
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GERANDRYON” vu. 
Tree II uſe the Word of Nene fr apo 


| I Akclepiadis folio, B. P. 1 ERA Mi Naine of a Bandage Diao- 
— 44. 5 GENTIAN Gia: cation of Se Rr IRR 

WOR LEA FS. bone, invented b ans e 
It grows plentifully in Stiria, „and Lower Auſtria, Galen, Lib. de Poſe: Lib ts "ED: 99+ 9 

at the Foot of Mountains, ant bn Lag Hills, but err n GERANIUM, 30rdns. 

the open Tops. AI acters are 3 

a e The Leaves are, Nes 

the Root wow Bar oy, Succeſs the Stone: And #retius and taphylloidal, a gt gs oh 


inform us that the Farmers make uſe of it to cure „in Europe, talous, and rofaceous 7 
. i dren Ae Zn 


or oy and in a manner ted and | 
ifonous Animals, Raii H. P. and fur the C my ten Stamina, which Joch — pee 


Fruit 
8 . A 
23 


tiana ; eruciata, Offic. ©, B. P. 188. "Raii Hf. 1. Baſe 
575. Tourn, lat. 8 1. ** Fes A. 45 Gemtiaua minor cru- culur, 
ciata, Park. Parad. Gentiana minor ech 
2 3 8 2 
t grows in all ary, on 
and Mountains, and i in 22 A * Boerhaave 
The Roots of this Species are extol'd © the Moderns 1 
the Peſtilence, and the Bites of venomous Creatures. 7 0 
affirms, that the Root bruiſed, and apply'd to the Bell '& Ac way _ 
of Cataplaſm, is an experienced Remedy againſt the Worms of 
ee Inteftines 3 ad ther the Pen aged up, and bv © chad 
in the ſame manner, or dry*d and 1 
9 ſtrumous Ulcers. Raii H. P. 


Tab. Bo. or ene ns Cs 


tianella verna mac. 436. Raii Hiſt, r. 718. Gon. 
— — — a Gentianella Alpina latifolia, 
fore," C. B. P. 187. NTIANEL. 
boy, be whole Plant, ſays J. Baubine, is of a very bitter Taſte, 
and therefore is for hyſteric Diſorders, the aundice, and 2 
Obſtrutions is Hift. Plant, | 
3. Gentiana; Alpina; pumila ; verna; major; 7. 80. 
6. Gentiana; anguſtiſolia; autumnalis, major. Tourn. k 72: 
81. Boerh, Ind. A. 205. Putuminanthe, Offic. 
438. Gentianella extirmali Pneumenanthe difta F Pan 
352. Gentians'palu las ral Rat Hin: 


ng Gentiane radice | 
fre ls ono 2 1 GN : 


and flowers 1085 Autumn. The 
1 is ION 107 of great Virtue" againſt 
the Peſtilence, and he Poiſon of vetiomous Animals; and me 0. 
no leſs | commend it in hepatic, and pulmonic. AﬀeQtions : : In © 


. Gentiana ; paluſtris ; latifolis'; re C. B. 5 
185. Beerh, Ind. ot. Plast. Vl. 1. p. 


\ Beſides the foregoing Species of Galena, i wage th | 


e FILES 


"following : It in low Meadows and . 
e eee Ger. -and Fab, The Powder of the Herbe ſpei 

: 12. ; Cettianells auti Centauree" minoris foliis. dries it, and not only puts an immediate Stop to 
. Fark. t. 406, Gentiana e lanuginoſo, C. B. \ bur cures it in'6 f 


10. 188. Raij 2 . 81. Gentianue 8 74 
om dam, an uy 22 „ ant Gentiana ions fagan = a 
Clufu J. B. 11 BASTARD GENTIA | 
t grows Hills, and in dry Paſtures and flowers in 
e kb pole io har the fame Virus wie 
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The Leav ex of this Plagt are fiyptic, 
they give as deep.a Tincture of red to the blue Paper, as 
Alum ; Thus it is probable they are vulnerary no otherwiſe than 
by their aluminous Salt, which is united with a great deal of 
Sulphur and Earth: That does not hinder this Plant from hav- 
ing ſomething urinous in it; for, by the chymical Analyſis, is 
obtain'd from it, beſides ſeveral acid and oily 'Liquors, a little 
concreted volatile Salt. 

The Roots and Leaves of this Species of Geranium are us'd 
in Ptiſans and Broths, which are v „ and good to ftop 
cither external or internal Defluxions. Martyn's Tournefort. 

It grows on Heaths, and among Buſhes, eſpecially in hilly 
Places, and flowers in July. It ſtops an Hzmorrhage in a 
ſurpriſing manner, in any Patt of the Body, what Way ſoever 


almoſt it be us d. Dale, 2 
The thirty-ninth Species, in Boerhaave, 7 ry 1 = 


Geranium ; tuberoſum ; majus. C. B. 

A. PL N Inſt. 267. Geranium 1 K. mn. ONE IN 

mac. 040. Ran Hiſt. 2. 1060. J. B. 3. 474 Gera- 
4— tubero pw”! bulboſum. Park. Parad. a” KNOTTED 
ROOTED CRANE'S-BILL. 

It is cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, and flowers 
in Tune and 700 Dioſcorides tells us, that the Root, drank 
in Wine, di Luſſes Inflammations of the Uterus. Dale, 

The forty-firſt of Boerhaave is the T3 | 

Geranium; folio Malvæ rotundo ; majus. Boerh. Ind. A. 
265, Geranium Op, Pes Columbinus, Offic. Gera- 
nium Columbinum. 793. Emac. 938. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1059. 
Synop. 3. 359. Geranium Columbinum vulgare. Park. Theat. 
06. 8 folio Malve rotunde. C. B. P. 318. Tourn, 
fat 268. Geranium folio rotundo, multum ſerrato, five Colum- 
binum, J B. 3. 473 DOVE'S-FOOT. 

The Root of thi 

owing deep in the Earth, but not much branch'd. The 

ves generally lie 1 * on the Ground in a round 28 
growing on long, rediſh, hairy Foot-ſtalks ; they are ſm 
and round, cut into about ſeven ſoft and — 0 Segments. The 
Stalks are lender and jointed, hairy likewiſe, and beſet with 


ſmaller and more divided Leaves ; * about a Span high, * 
having on them ſeveral ſmall, purp five-leav'd Flowers, 


growing together, each of which is follow'd by a long Head, 
which reſembles the Head and Bill of a Crane, or Stork ; 
when ripe, ſplitting into five Seeds. It grows every-where on 
Banks and Hedge - ſides, and flowers great Part of the Summer. 
The Leaves are us d. | 
Dove's-foot is reckon'd wry 3. Number of 
Plants, heing Fu inward - b 
morrha an uxes in general, It is mightily com- 
* for the Cure of Ruptures in Children, = in 
Powder, It likewiſe helps the Stone, and provokes Urine. 
Miller's Bot. Of. a? 
This Plant has an herby, ſaltiſh, glutinous, ſtyptic Taſte. It 
ives ſuch a red Colour to the blue Paper as the Geramum; 
A ; maximo flore, or Bloody Crane's-bill, in all Appear- 
ance, by an aluminous Salt, which is diffoly'd in a more glu- 
tinous Phlegm. 
The Juice of this Species, boil'd with Sugar, is for the 
Dyſentery ; its Extract has the fame Virtue ; and its Leaves 
are us'd in Potions, Decoctions, Plaiſters, Oils, and Oint- 
ments for Wounds and Contuſions. _ | 
The fifty-eighth Species of this Plant, in NN the 
319. 


Geranium ; Cicutz folio ; Moſchatum. C. B. P, 
Tourn.. Juft. 268. Seb. Ad. A, 266, Geranium Moſchatum. 


Offic. Ger. 796. Emac. 941. Park. Theat. 709. Rail Hiſt. 2. 
1057+. Synop. 358. Geranium Myſchatum folio ad Myrrhidem 
acc „ „B. 3. 479. M CRANES-BILL. 
Ibis Species of Geranium has its Leaves ſpread on the Ground 
i. The Compab, like the preceding 3 but they are much 
longer and larger, being, pinnated with long roundiſh Pinnæ 
deeply ſerrated about the Edges, and pretty hairy, having a 
ſweet, Sgent ſomewhat reſembling „ whence it has its 
Name. The Stalks grow taller than the preceding, beſet with 
the like, but Leaves The Flowers are and gre, 

kind of 


prowing on longer t=ſtalks, many together, in a Ein 
Umbel ; after which come beak'd Heads of Seed like the for- 
mer, but much longer, parting aſunder at the End, into five 


as curling aZſelf in a (piral Manner. It is found wild 
| 2. — of England, and is alſo frequently planted in 


Gardens, flows great Part of the Summer. 8 
a eee ee nee - 
mer; and i; fometimes, though not fo often, us d in Wound- 
drinks, Miller's Bat. OF. 3 7 | : 
**The fixtieth Spec Geranium, in Beerheave, is the 
Tilt _—_ — 8. C 
» 2.1058. ., . *. 
20 N e. 


. . Ma mum » Park. 
cot Kebertmem e JR, 3: 486 HERB 


and taſte a little faltiſh ; 


ies of Geranium is ſmall and rediſh, © 


ounds, Bruiſes, and Hz- 


Ger. 794. Fnac. 939. Na, 
28 312. Town. Pa. 268. 
Robertianum 


larger than the 
two former, conſiſting of five Leaves, 
and are ſucceeded by Heads, reſembling the Head and Beak of a 
Crane, as in the two preceding. | The Root is of - a _rediſh- 
e 
in 5 0 an t mmer F 
The whole Plant —4 ſtro 9 Smell. VEE 
This is much of the Nature of e's-foot, being dry- 
ing IN e uſeful in Wounds and Bruiſes, a8 Well as 
in Fluxes ; is more particularly commended for the King's- 
evil, and all ſcrophulous Swellings ; and has done great Service 
in nephritic Caſes. "Miller's Bot. Of. 72 
It is fiyptic, ſaltiſh, and a little ſouriſh; and ſmells of Bitu- 
men, and gives a pretty deep Tincture of red to the blue 
Paper. In all A e it contains a Salt reſembling Alum 
mix'd with a little-fetid Oil, and a very ſmall-Quantity of Sul 
Ammoniac ; for by the chymical Analyſis it yields à great deal 
of Acid, a little Salt, no volatile concrete Salt, but a little 
urinous Spirit. This Geranium is very aſtringent, and yulne- 
rary. An Infuſion of its Leaves, in Wine, ſtops all Sorts of 
H —_— s Tournefort. = 
t is of extraordinary Efficacy in cancerous Breaſts ; and 
old and ſkilful — . that he never — 
Succels, in theſe Caſes, from any Herb than from Geranium and 
Phellandrium. "The Leaves, boil'd in Water, and made into-z 
Cataplaſm, and ſome Vinegar added thereto, have an anodyne 
9 N 
» A Name in Avicenna for ſome poiſonous 
Animalcula, ſuch as Scorpions, with gibbous Bodies, ſharp 
Tails. + Caftellus. 2 L 1 177 7 
GERARDI HERBA. See Ancziica. : 
GERAS, ese, in 


Hippocrates, Precbyte, 'agaoCora, . £16. 3. and by 


ERMEN. The fame as BLASTEMA z Which ſee. 5 


4 tity of Silver, | ; 
n— Fire of Charcoal, ib, Foe _ 4 — — 
amiſications, or Branches, inati i i 
S 

A, Nenad, from 9er, an 
and xoutw, to be concern'd about, is that Part SF acc 
88 a Regimen to Old-age. Blaneard. | 
* OCOMICE, y4expuri, is the ſame with Grne⸗ 
co A. 8 | F 
„erg A Nate, 3p Bow, for the 
ragepegon co-cerruleum + Folk | vulgv. 
1 
„in Paracelſus, de Puſful. Gallic, is u mon 
nt, or a Degeneration of a tranſplanted Purſnip. Caſlellur. 
GERYON. A Name attributed to Mercury, or Quick 


Plumicr, in Honour of Genrad Geſner, wvery'learned 

and Natural Hiſtorian, e N 
It has an and | ſiſting 

Leaf, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fix d like 4 Nail in 


the hinder Part of the Flower, which 'aftetwards becomes a 


e Freit, ne into two Cells, - which are fill'd 
with. ſm . ibes three Sp of this 8 
5 
| 110, ion, 2 of naſtics; 
which ho —— 5 ee the 5 
nancy of a Woman, or ime ſhe carries u 
F Binds. Cafille. ern 
GESTICULATIO, Gefticulation, is a Species of 'Gy- 
mnaſtica, in à ſpontaneous Agitation of the Parts, 
and throwing the into different Poſtures, much like Actors 
on the Stage. Gefticulation, ſays Oils, is a middle kind 
of between Dancing and Mock-fighting, but more 
like the latter, and is uſeful for the fame Intentions [ſee Un- 
BRATIL1S PVA] ; but it is more adapted to Children, Wo- 
men, and Perſons, and thoſe of weak and thin Bodies. 
GIL Mel Or; Zak be Gp go. BAIL, 
SEM. See Sax kk 
GEUMA, yi3ue, from yds, to tafte, in Hippocrates, 


ſignifies all kinds of Food. | . 
GHAHALA. _A Name for the Colocafia ;, qurd Arum 2 


lanicum ; minus ; Colocafice folirs ; pedicutis Puiritunt ibus. 25 


8 1 


El we 
* 


G1N 
 GHANDIROBA, vel NHANDIROBA Brafilienfiu:, 


An hederaceous ſcandent Plant, in Brofil; it bears 
a Fruit of the Size of -a large which contains, under 


ſeveral Shells and Membranes, Cn ey elowiſh Kernel, of | 


which _ A 2 is us d in ir 
Ms ing. It cannot 
— 05d. "becauſe it is ditrer, oy Spare, £4 wg 


Rait 2 Plant. 
G A Jemen. A Name for the Gur rA Gau. 


Caftellus. 
5 BAL Ar A. GIALAPIUM, JALAPPA. Names for 
. which ſee. 
[BAR. Metallic Medicines. Ralandus. Tobmſan. 

GIBBEROSITAS, GIBBOSITAS. The 
vudets; ; which ſee. 

GIBUM, Cheeſe. Rulandus. Jobnſen. 

GIFFA. Tumors behind the Ears. an 

-GIGARTON. The Stone, 2 | 
8 Agineta ſays, are d 5 — Stones 
'of Raiſins afford 200 ls an em tic Oil, and, as 
ſome pretend, a volatile Salt. Cuffrilur. 
GIGARUS. A Name for the Dracontium, in Marcellus 


Si The Entrails, 'Viſeera, and Extremities of 
Poultry. Heſychins. 
_ GILARU A Name for the Serpyilum, 2 
23 C. 11. | 

GILLA Vitrioli. See Vit 

GINGIBER. The fame as 


OLUM. 


INZISER, which ſee, 


GINGIBRACHITUM, and GINGT DIUM. Names for 
the Scurvy, fo call'd; becauſe the Gams, ne ee. are 
affected hy this 

co IDIUM alferum. A Name for the Viſnag 

mn . 95 Name for the C en- 
inata ; migno 

E den folio ili, A Name for the m> 
maritimus ; lucidus. 

Gingidium folio Potmiculi, A Name for'the Desto; Ovien- 


zalis ; Anethi folio ; ſemine elegiinter crenate. 


Gingidium primum, A Name for the Tordylinm 3 minus ; 


ulato ; cum. 

GINGIVA. Gums. See Dun, Eyvuts, and 
PzrvULIs. 
| When Infants, whoſe Teeth are juſt about to break out, are 
afflicted with intenſe E * and Watching, or with 
Convulſions and Epilepſies, we forthwith examine, whe- 
ther there is not, on the Out, a Tumor, which indicates a 
riſing Tooth: If there ſhould, the means of Relief ure, "firſt, 


to be ſought from proper Remedies ; and, if theſe ou prove 
injeffectual, l Operacion e de uad; for a AY 
Incifion is "cautiouſly to be made, with a Knife, in the tumid 
Gum, as far as the "riſing Tooth. By this means the Violent 
Diſtention of the Gums being remov'd, the 


as Cr wi 


'd ; 


u beautiful red 
iewed by our Miffionury, 


wins wichin it a . 


two rough Stones, 


| Form. . Fruit is not 

_—_ —— a Kernel: * has alſo a 
cally oppoſite to P 

The Plant dies away evety | — 


arteumr ons he had never ſoon it 
not d eſeribe it: $omi ed 
very ſmall z others, that there is no 
dy bad cer ſeen it. He rather inclines'to 
us to have e | | 


re could 
that it in white, und 


Without any Plant 
occafion to the 


toms, for the moft ne immedutty difapptar ; eſpeci- Miter 


f the wounded Gum is diligent! yo" yup of | ; 
olets, or H of 2 Hap a j N Roots no lon - pager of 

Practitioner, afflrins, that difficuſt Detitition, rey Ag is * wo ann CENA AS 
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5 8 * Viſatins, in __ >a oe 22 the Virtues und und 
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Adults, whoſe Dinter FX wi frm appeaf after — '* tet" chief Nobilivy; bor it is'of 166 high'n Price = 
twentieth Year of their Age ae this Pain People. They affirm, thut it ie a ereign Rem 

— a Wealtneſſes, oceiον d by exceflive Fatigues, either 


ſucceſsfully retnov'd 5B tion of the __ A 
um, or by making Inch _ "The Authority of 


Hfaliu, in this Oi is 7 much the better, becauſe, When 
be was twenty- He Years e 68d this Me de Bee. 
An Part, in the fixty en 9 r of his twentythitd 
: " obſerves that 'i a Neglect of theſe 4 
the Duke of Nevets's Son Y 1, when eight Moiiths 609. f. 
2 2 
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© fuigued and» weary, that. 1 could ſcarce. fit on Harlcbacks, 3 


Mandarin, who was in Company with us, perceiving: itz gave 
me one of theſe Roots: I took half of it immediately, and an 
Hour afterwards I was not the leaſt ſenſible of any Wearineſs. 
1 have often made uſe of it fince, and always with the ſame 
| Succeſs, I have alſo obſerv'd, that the green Leaves, and eſpe- 
cially the fibrous Part of them, chew'd, would produce nearly 
the ſame Effect. The Tartars often bri 
Ginſeng inſtead of Tea; and I always myſelf ſo well 
afterwards, that I ſhall readily prefer them before the beſt Lea. 
Their Decoction is of -a grateful Colour; and, when one has 
1 twice or thrice, Its Taſte and Smell become very plea- 
t. [887 W 2 
As for the Root of this Plant, it is neceſſary to boil it a little 
more than Tea, to allow time for extracting its Virtue ; as is 
practiſed by the Chineſe, when they give it to ſick Perſons, on 
which occaſion they: ſeldom uſe more than the fifth Part of an 
Ounce of the dry'd Root. But, as for thoſe who are in Health, 
and take it only fot Prevention, or ſome flight Indiſpoſition, I 
would adviſe them not to make leſs than ten ſes of an Ounce, 
and not to take of it every Day. It is prepar'd in this man- 
ner i The Root is to be cut into thin Aces, and put into an 
earthen Pot, well glaz d, and fill'd with about a quarter of a 
Pint of Water, Paris Meaſure : ITbe Pot muſt be well cover'd, 
and ſet to boil over a gentle Fire; and, when the Water is 
.conſum'd to the Quantity of a Cup-full, a little Sugar is to be 
.mix'd with it, and it is to be drank immediately. After this, 
as much more Water is to be put into the Pot, upon the Re- 
mainder, and to be boil'd as before, to extract all the Juice, and 
What remains of the ſpirituous Part of the Root. Theſe two 
nn one in the Morning, and the other at 
Night. | 5 
As to the Places where this Root grows, it is between the 
thirty-ninth and ſorty- ſeventh 8 
and | the tenth and twenti yoo of Eaſtern Longi- 
tude, reckoning from the Meridian of Peking. There is there 
a long Tract of Mountaies, which the thick Foreſts, that cover 
and encompaſs them, render unpaſſable. It is upon the 
Declivities of theſe Mountains, and in theſe thick Foreſts, upon 
the Banks of Torrents, or about the Roots of Trees, and 
amidſt a thouſand other different Sorts of Plants, that the Gin- 
ang is to be found. It is not to be met with in Plains, Val- 
s; Marſhes; the Bottoms of Rivulets, or in Places too much 
.expos'd and open. If the Foreſt takes Fire, and be conſum'd, 
this Plank does not appear till two or three Years after, It, 
alſo, lies hid from the Sun, as much as poſſible; which ſhews 
that Heat is. an Enemy to it: All which makes me believe, 
that, if it is to be found in any other Country in the World, it 
-may be particularly in Canada, where the Foreſts and Moun- 
tains, according 
very much reſemble theſe here. _ 2 
Father Lafitau, a Miſſionary Jeſuit, and a Lover of Botany, 
was moved at the Reading of à Letter, wrote by Father Far- 


toux, from China, concerning the Ginſeng, to ſearch for that 


Plant in the Foreſts of Canada; and, after much Pains, beliey'd 
he had found it, becauſe it was exactly like what Father Far- 
taux had deſcrib' d. The Iragueſe, in that Country, who are 
very curious in Plants without being Botaniſts, know very 
well how to uſe them without regular Preſcriptions, call this 
Plant Garent-aguan, Which nearly ſignifies, Two things ſepa- 


rated like two Thi Fon TE 
appriſed of this Diſcovery of Father 


ig he. 6 
The 1 being a 
taniſts ſtill wanted clearer Information, to ſa- 


— ſome 
tisfy themſelves, that this Plant of Canada, was the ſame as 


hat grew in Tartary; and even doubted, whether that of 

ather Jartoux was the true Ginſeng; becauſe M. Kempfer, in 
2 Book printed 1712, had given a, Cut of the Ginſtng, very 
different from that of Father FTartaux. Father Lafitau 2 8 


ing to return to Paris, publiſh'd à ſmall Treatiſe on 
Subject, which was diſtributed to the Academy, and ſeems en- 
tirely to diſſipate all Doubts, It contains a iption of the 
Nee Canada, or the Garent: more circumftantial 
than that of Father Jartaur, Its VI as far as they could 
be try'd by Father Fartoux, for the preſent, are the ſame as 
M. Baurdelin, and common Opinion, aſcribe; to the:Gin/eng. 
» N — Plant under a nn os which 
| Is Araliaftrum-.// beg it as opens to be anſeng, 
or any thing heard of its Virtues, M..Sarrafin, a Phyſician, 
and. very Botaniſt, at his firſt Arrival in Canada, had 
obſerv'd this, among other Plants, peculiar to that ' 
and gave it the Name of Aralia bumilts: Frudtu majore. 
Engl alſo obſerv'd it in their Colony of Maryland, and it is 
from their Accounts, that M. Ray, in his General 
Plant, has given it us under the Name of Plantala 
. dica * 4 hay ſummo Capliculs, — quorum —— 
riam dividitur,,, circa Margines ſerratis, | 
, Plant, with three quinquefid ſerrated Leaves, at the 7. 
**, the: Stall.  A-Deſcriptipn which, however ſhort, in ſuff 
-cient to make us know it. 5 bs Ns + 
r 0k IE Ford 3 
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to the Relation of thoſe that have lived there, 
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Wie xre here then; ſee, enrich'd with the Diſcovety of 
a very valuable Plans, for which, as well as for that of the 
nguina, we are oblig'd to the Miſſionary Fathers, the Jeſuits. 
| Misfortune is, this Plant, though growing in the 
Foreſts of Ganada, where you need. only take the Pains to 
pre it, will, in all Probability, be always ſcarce and dear. 
t has a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk ; the Root pro- 
duces, yearly, but a ſingle Stalk, which periſhes every Year ; 
and by certain Nodes, form'd every Year in the Root, every 
one of which is the Mark of a Stalk, which has proceeded 
from it, Father Lafitau judges, that the Plant, or, more pro- 
perly, its Root, may live a hundred Years, The Plant grows 
only in Foreſts, and not ſuch neither as are over-run with Briars, 
or Copies, but only in the Shade of tall Trees; ſo that when 


_ theſe Places are clear'd, it appears no more there; and, in ſhort, 


it ſows itſelf with Difficulty ; for, in the moſt advanta 

Situations, we diſcover no more than ſeven or eight Stalks, one 
after another, M. de Fuſes ſow'd ſome freſh and likely Seeds, 
which he had receiv'd from Father Laſitau, in the Royal Gar- 
den, but they did not ſucceed. | 
We have, however, ſome Reaſon to comfort ourſelves for 
the Scarceneſs of the Ginſeng, if, as NM. Reneaume aſſures us, 
the tica nobilis Tragi, a common Plant in Medicine, but 
leſs eſteem'd than it deſerves, be endu'd with its principal 

Virtues. Hiftoire de Þ Acad. Royale, 1718. | 
Whatever Virtues the Ginſeng may poſſeſs, when recent, I 
am afraid it loſes ſo much before it comes to us, that we 
cannot be proper Judges of its Efficacy. It is certain, that 
it is ſoon eaten by Worms, and becomes carious; an Inſtance 
of which I have ſeen, in a args Parcel, that was purchas'd by 
one .concern'd in Medicine: When he perceiv'd the Worm 
to ſeize it, he prudently made a Tincture of all he had 
left; and he aſſures me, from his own Experience, that he has 
reat Reaſon to believe, that the Virtues attributed to the Gin- 

| "gs by the Chineſe. and Tartars, are not without Foundation. 
ISCARA. A Name for the Palma, Coccifera, minor 


Brafilienſis. N | 
_ 4 138 8 
| x hite Stones, found in Riv Rulandus. 
GIRMER. Tartar. 8 val 
8 
„ or 4 ame for the Nigella; Flore mi. 
candido. Fennel-flower. See 7 * 8 
GITHAGO. A Name for the Lychnit; Segetum ; major. 
- GIVHNAXOCHITL.. A Name for the Tagetes ; maximus; 
rectus; fore maximo, multiplicato. 1 Bine 
_ GLABELLA. The Latin Name for the Space between the 
e-brows, ſo called from its Smoothneſs, as being void of Hair. 
Greek Term for it, in Ruffus Epbæſus, is widkeguer,. or 


A. r N 
8 ACIES MARLE. The ſame as 
Laris; which ſee. | 
., .GLADIOLUS. -. LR 25 
The Characters are; » 5 
Ide Root is carious, tuberous, and double, one Part refting 
on another ; the Leaves are like thoſe of the Iris. The Calvx 
or ſheath- like Leaves ſupporting 
Ovary, and the Tube of the Flower ſeated thereon. The 
Flower is monopetalous, and, like a Lily, Funnel-ſhap'd be- 


the SPECULARIS 


: 


low, but expanded above, and divided into fix large Segments, 


of which the three uppermoſt are larger, wider, and more 
erect; the three lowermoſt longer, narrower, and in a man- 
ner pendulous, ſo 2 to make the Flower appear almoſt bila- 
biated. The Flower is ſeated on the Apex of the Ovary, and 
is furniſh'd with three Stamina, which ariſe from the Inſido 
of its Tube. Thong becomes an oblong, trica ular Fruit, 
which is full of roundiſh Seeds, involy'd in a Iyptra, or 
Cover ; and has a Tube, which ariſes from the Centre of its 
Apex 3 and is furniſh'd with three hollow Cymb;, of little . 
for its Apiculæ. Boerbaave, Index alter, Part 2. p. 146. 
© Beerhaave mentions fix Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Gladiolus ; utrimque floridus, C. B. P. 41. 715 } 
2. Gladiolus; carnei coloris, Swert. 2. g 
_ » 3. Ghdiolus ; maximus, Indicus, C. B. P. 114. 1 
4. Gladiolus ; floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis; major, flotis 
colore rubente, C. B. P. 41. Tourn. In/?. $05. Boerh. 
Ind. Gladiolus, Offic. Gladiolus Narbonenſit, Park. 


„2. 127. 
Farad. 189. Gladiolus Italicus, _—_ Emac. 104. Pani 


. 2. 1168. Vifterial 
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ſuperſtitious Vu 
to render the 
rhomboideam purpuream inſcriptis, uno verſu poſitis. 
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6. Gladiolus; utrinque floridus, floribus albis. H. R. 
Ge latens. See Aconxus ADULTERINUS, 


Pliny. a 
GLAMA, GLAME, yaduea, yadun. The Sordes 


GLADIUS. The Sword-fiſh. "I 
des of the 
Eye in a Lippitude ; yaajugo! S, in tes, Lib. 2. 
de Morb. Mul. are ſordid and humid Eyes. Caftelhes. 
GLANDES TERRA. See LaTHhyrus ; arvenſs 
repens ;. tuberoſus. 
 GLANDIUM. The ſame as Thymus; which ſee. Caſfellus. 
GLANDOSUM Corpus. So Veſalius calls the POS ATA. 
GLANDULA. A Gland. See ConcLoBATA, and Con- 
GLOMERATA-. 
The Antients that the Glands were Cifterns, which 
contained certain Liquors, by which the Blood being fermented, 
throws off the Humours we find in the As. But 
as theſe Ferments muſt mix with the Blood, fo they muſt be ex- 
hauſted and carry'd of by the Blood into the Veins. And be- 
cauſe-all the Liquors in the Body are ſeparated from the Blood, 
there muſt, therefore, be another Ferment to ſeparate- more : 
But this ſecond Ferment is liable to the ſame Fate as the firſt ; 
and, therefore, there muſt be an infinite Series of Ferments in 
the Body, which is abſurd. If it ſhould be faid, that the Fer- 
ments are not carry'd off with the Blood, they muſt be ſtopt 
by the Structure of the Glands : But then we have a Secretion 
without a Ferment ; which is the Opinion of moſt of the Mo- 
derns : Some of which think, that the Glands are Tubes, whoſe 
Orifices, differing in Figure, admit only Bodies of ſimilar Fi- 
es. to paſs through them. But this Opinion is demonſtrably 
Falle z for, beſide that Liquors are ſuſceptible of all Figures, and 
that Bodies of any Figure, and a leſſer Diameter than that of 
the Gland, will paſs through; and that even a Body of a ſimilar 
Figure, and equal Diameter with that of the Orifice of the 
Gland, may be preſented innumerable ways, and not be able to 
through, whilft there is only one way it can paſs ; I ſay, 
all theſe, it is eaſy to demonſtrate, that all the Veſſels in 
the Body are either conical or cylindrical, and conſequently there 
is no Difference in the Figure of their Orifices : For the Preſſure 
of a Fluid being always perpendicular upon the Sides of the Veſſel 
that contains it, and equal at equal Heights of the Fluid, if the 
Sides are ſoft and yielding, they muſt be equally diſtended ; that 
is to ſay, a Section perpendicular to the Axis of the Veſſel muſt 
be a Circle, and, conſequently, the Veſſel be either cylindrical, 
or conical. "This is agreeable to the Obſervations and 
tions of. the niceſt Anatomiſts, who tell us, that a Gland is no- 
thing but a Convolution of ſmall Arteries, whoſe laſt Branches 
are cylindrical, or, which is the ſame thing, part of an infinitely 
long Cone. A Gland, therefore, being nothing elſe but a 
Branch of an Artery, whoſe fartheſt Extremity becomes the 
excretory Duct of the Gland, let us conſider how ſuch a Stru- 
Eture can ſeparate from the Blood anly ſome Parts of it, and 
how different Glands may ſeparate different Parts of the Blood. 
Firſt, then, if ſuch a Fluid is to be drawn off, as conſiſts of the 
ſmalleſt Particles of the Blood, let that Orifice of the Gland, 
which is inſerted into the Artery, of which it is a Branch, be ſo 
ſmall as to admit only the ſi Particles of the Blood; then 
theſe, and theſe only, will enter this Gland ; and the Fluid 
which paſſes out at the other Extremity of the 'Tube, or the ex- 
cretory Duct, muſt be ſuch as is required. If the Particles of 
the Blood, which are of the next Size or itude, are re- 
quired to be ſeparated, let the Orifice of the be fo big 
as to receive theſe ſecond Particles, but ſmall enough to exclude 
all bigger Particles, then theſe ſecond Particles, with 
the firſt, or ſmalleft, will enter the Gland; but becauſe the Li- 
w to be ſecerned is to conſiſt only of the ſecond Sort of 
Particles, that is, the ſecond Sort of icles only are to flow 
out at the Extremity of the Tube, which is excreto 
therefore we are to ſuppoſe, that this Gland (whi 
only a Branch of the „and differs in nothing from a 


Pane png es the ſecond Sort of Particles, will arrive at the ex- 
cret Thus the Number of Branches may be ſo great 
as to draw off moſt of the ſmalleſt Particles, before the ſecond 
Sort of Particles arrive at the excretory Duct; ſo the Liquor to 


2 „ „ enough 
to reteive the leſſer; and, accor * 
— — maller, the Fluid, which runs out at the ex- 
N — de wag os oe | or of all 

mixt in any Proportion. us we ſee, how a Liquor 
ker than th Bod, may be rind cf from the Blagd, 


of the Gland be ſo big as to admit Particles « 
— rr 
Part, before the thicker arrives at the excretory Duct. 
- After this marſner, the ſeveral Humours of the Body may be 
ted by the Glands from the Blood, which muſt either be 

compoſed of ſo many Humours as are ſeparated from it, or elſe 
r 5 i 6 

Blood, and, which vari combined, farm the different 
Humours which are drained — it, as a few Rays of Light of 


It is not at all „ that the Blood, in which we diſcern 
but-two diſtin®d Parts, ſhould be compoſes. of near chives mote 
Humours; for: ſo many do the G ſecern from it: Nor i 
it le to that Simplicity which Nature conſtantly affects 
in all her perations. Principles of all natural Bodies are 
—— ö — — ns + 7 Five ; and how 

igious is the Variet, t reſults their differen 

tures, and Modifications. If we fi „ Prin. 
ciples, or different Particles, in the their Combinations 
alone, without different Modifications and Proportions, will 
ield. near as many, different Humours as are ſeparated by the 
Nor is this . Suppoſition, but it is matter of 
Fact, that Urine, Sweat, Fears, Spittle, and Milk, are com- 
pound Liquors, and that in each of them there are Parts com- 
mon tao all of them. And if the Compoſition of ſome of the 
other Humours of the Body is not ſo apparent, it does no more 
follow ſtom thence, that they are not compounded, than it 
does, that the Blood is not, uſe we do not perceive in it 
the ſeveral Humours, which by the Glands are ſeparated from it, 
Being, therefore, the ſeveral Humours are formed by the va- 
rious Combinations of a few. Particles which compoſe the 
Blood, and that each Humour is ſecern'd by Glands, plac'd 

in ſome one Part of the Body, as the Gall, which is f 
rated no-where but in the Liver, and the Urine in the Kid- 
neys, the Particles of the Blood muſt fall into ſuch Combina- 
tions as are fit to form Gall at the Liver, Urine at the Kid- 
neys, and fo of the others ; otherwiſe the Glands could never 
ſeparate from the Blood ſuch Humours. And being all the Hu- 
mours are compos' d of a few different Particles, the greater 
will be the Number of Particles combined to form Bile 3 and 
the greater Quantities of Bile will be ſecerned, the fewer there 
are of all other Combinations at the Liver. Such Combina- 
tions, therefore, as are fit to form the Humours proper to paſs 
thro' the Glands, where theſe Combinations are fornif'd, being 
there only requiſite, will be there moſt numerous ; and all others, 
2 tequiſite, or uſeleſs, will be there les numerous: 
And, therefore, where · ever the Particles of the Blood are moſt 
diſſolved, there will be plac'd ſuch Glands as ſeparate Humours 
which conſiſt of the moſt fimple Combinations, or of Particles 
which the moſt eaſily combine; and, at the greateſt Diſtance 
from theſe, will be ſituated the Glands which fecern Humours 
conſiſting of the moſt compound Combinatians, or of Particles 
which do the moſt flowly unite ; and between theſe will be 
all other Glands, nearer to either Extreme, as they ſeparate 
Humours more or leſs combined, or compounded of Particles, 
which more quickly, or flowly, combine together. By the 
Thinneſs of the Liquor in the Pericardium, and of the Urine 
which paſſes thro* the Kidneys, the Particles of the Blood ſeem 
to be moſt diſſolved at and about the Heart. Here we not 
only find the Effects of this Diflolution in the Secretions, but 
likewiſe the Cauſe of it, the Force of the Air in Reſpiration 
breaking the Globules of the Blood, which Force is demon- 
ſtrable to exceed the Preſſure of an hundred Pounds Weight, 
upon the Surface of the 2 Nor is it evident onl — 
the Cauſe and Effects, that Blood is here moſt diſſolved, 
but alio from the Methods which Nature takes to prevent the 
Effects of this Diſſolution, in ſome particular Places, at a little 
Diſtance from the Heart: For the Bile and Seed being thick 
Humours, compos'd of Particles which combine but ſlowly to- 
gether, and it being requiſite, that ſhould be ſecernꝰd 
where the Liver and Teſticles are plac'd, Nature has made uſe 
of particular Contrivances, to give the Particles, which were to 
form theſe Humours, more time to combine, than they could 
have had otherwiſe, being ſo near to the Heart. For the Forma» 
tion of Bile, ſhe has contriv'd the Vena Portæ, and the ; 
Through the firſt, the Blood moves near two hundred times 


flower, and through the laſt altogether as much, than other- 


wiſe it had done. And, that the Particles which form the 
Seed, might have time to combine, the Orifices of the ſperma · 


tic Arteries are contracted ; and they likewiſe ariſe from the 


going to the 
teſt Diſtances from the Heart, the viſcous Liquor of the 
Joints is ſecerned ; and ſome Liquors, whoſe: Parts ire no 
Combination, as the Lympha, may be ſecerned any · here. 
ered ini eta + 
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Fluids, ariſe from an attractive Power in the Parts of Mat- 
ter z which, tho' it be equally diffus'd thro' the whole Maſs, 

„ according to the different Denſities of Particles, and the 

igure of their Parts, ſome Sorts of Particles will be ſoon 
united, whilſt others require a longer time to be join'd toge- 
ther ; ſome Particles will cohere more firmly than others, and 
Particles of one kind will have a greater to unite 
with thoſe of another Sort, in a certain Portion of their Sur- 
face, than in any other. This attractive Force is different from 
chat by which Sir Iſaac Newton ins the Motions of the 
heavenly Bodies; for the Force of Attraction, by which the 
Planets obſerve their Motions, decreaſes only in a reciprocal 
duplicate Proportion of their Diſtances ; whereas this other 
ſeems to decreaſe in a reciprocal Triplicate, or in a greater 
Portion of the Diftances of the Parts of Matter from each 
other . KiillP s Anatomy. 

In giving an Account of the Nature, Properties; and va- 
rious Uſes of the'Glands, we ſhall take notice of the uſeful 
Diſcoveries of Sylvius, Steno, Wharton, De Graaf, Malpight, 
Bellini,, Borelli, Peyer, Ruyſch, and Nuck, who have, been 
both diligent and accurate in their Reſearches with reſpect to 
the Glands. 

Glands, then, are either ſimple or compound; the latter 
vonſiſt of the former, and are both contain'd in one common 
Membrane. Thoſe of the ſimple kind convey their proper 
Humour thro” their own lymphatic Ducts either to the Chyle, 
or to the venous Blood; or elſe they diſcharge their Contents, 
either on the external Parts of the Skin, or the Surfaces. of the 
looſe Membranes, which are every-where found in the Body: 
But the compound Glands, by means of a proper Canal, diſ- 
charge their Humours form'd in every Part, into a larger 
Canal, and at laſt, by means of this common Emiſſary, into 
the large Cavities, eſpecially thoſe of the Mouth and Inteſtines, 
or quite out of the Body, for particular Purpoſes. The fim 
Glands are alſo call'd conglobate, and the compound con 
merate Glands, | | 

The ſimple Glands are form'd of a certain exterior and flen- 
der Membrane, together with a ſubjacent one, to which the 
other cloſely adheres : The former, compos'd of circular and 
elaſtic Fibres, -where compr s, braces up, com- 
preſſes and expreſſes the contained Liquor, and conſiſts princi- 
pally of a Contexture of the ſmall Veſſels, which enter it, 
and are ſent out from it. The latter, which is thicker and 
more denſe, conſiſts of Fibres running almoſt in all Directions, 
and of an intricate and perplex'd Contexture of the ſmall Veſ- 
ſels : It is ſubſervient almoſt to the ſame Purpoſes with the 
former. Theſe Membranes receive the Arteries, ſupport their 
Ramifications in a due and unalterable Order, and _— 
convey and diſtribute theſe Ramifications to every the 

minute Part of the Gland; ſo that an Injection of Wax or 

Quick-ſilver, by increaſing the Bulk of the ſmall Arteries, and 

compreſſing the other Veſſels, would almoſt make us think, 
that the = 2 Fabric of the Gland was arterial. Theſe Mem- 
branes have, alſo, Veins diſpogd in the ſame Direction with 
the ſmaller Arteries, and more and larger Nerves than an 
Part of the Body of an equal Bulk ; and theſe Nerves are al 
ſo diſtributed thro' the ſmall Body of the Gland, that they 
ſeem almoſt to make up the Whole of it. "Theſe Mem 
of which the Glands conſiſt, have alſo lymphatic Veſſels, 
which arrive at, and are ſent out from them. 
Their Arteries are conical, infleted, ramous, elaſtic, and 
rated Canals, whoſe Extremities are cylindrical, and no 
nger ramous, but chang'd into Veins: But, before theſe 
ſmall Arteries are thus chang'd, they communicate with each 
other by an infinite Number of Anaſtomoſes, and various Poſi- 
tions at an infinite Number of different Angles ; ſo that their 
Extremities vary very greatly in different . 

The arterial Blood, therefore, convey'd to the Glands, is 
mov'd very briſkly ; for there is a great Reſiſtance, a Com- 
preſſion, a mutual Preſſure of the Parts upon each other, an 
oblique Preſſure, a continual Permutation of Contacts; every- 
where a multifarious Application to all the moſt minute Points 
of the Canals, a various Rotation at every Moment, and an 
oppoſite Preſſure, in every Particle, a Diſtribution of the Hu- 
mours into the Ramifications, and a Return thereof to the 
Ramifications, an Attenuation, an Attrition, a Preſervation 

of Fluidity, Solidity, Secretion, and a due Mixture, , 
In the mean time the Ramifications ariſing from the Trunk 
of the Artery are y narrower than 
particular Part whence they ariſe : This happens even in 
moſt minute Ramifications, ſo that the ultimate Ramifica- 
tions are ſmaller than the ſmalleſt Part of the common Trunk, 
he ultimate Trunks tranſmit the red and thickeſt Part of the 
Blood, and convey it to the Beginnings of the ſmall Veins. The 
ſmaller Ramifications receive finer, more fluid, and pellucid 
Parts, r of their reſpecti 5 

eſd d throꝰ them by an oblique, oppoſite, ſtrong Force. 
9 this ſubtile Fluid, deſtitute of the thicker Parts, is no 
longer Blood, but ſome other Liquor of various Kinds, ſuch 
as Sweat, perſpirable Matter, or diſcharg'd by the cuta- 
+ 5 . Ef 


globate Glands in all the Parts of the 


Trunk at that 
Know! 


vities, - 
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neous Pores, Tears, pinguious Wax, the Wax of the Eat, 


Mucus, Saliva, Spit, Mucilage, Lymph, Serum, Bile, Seed, 
Oil, Mik, and Fat. — 2 ultimate Ramificati 
— their ſormer Name of Artery, are denominated from 
the Natute of the Fluid they contain; and, as they often 
aſſume all the Properties of an Artery, they will alſo have 
their ſmaller Ramifications and Veins. Hence there are both 
Arteries and Veins deſtin'd for the Serum, the Lymph, the 
aqueous Parts, and the Spirits, as well as for the Blood. Nor 
is it known where this Progreſſion terminates ; but by this 
means we come to know the Origin, the Progreſs, the End, 
= the Office, of the lymphatic Veſſels. Sce Exken 

CI, 8 10 

The Ramifieations, however, of ſuch „when no 
longer ramous, but direct, and collected in the fineſt Mem- 
brane of the moſt minute glandular Follicle, opening the 
Mouths of their Extremities, «iſ their contain'd Fluids 
into a common Cavity, form'd by that fine Membrane, where 
being collected, it in ſome meaſure remains, and is the glan- 
dular Lymph there prepar'd and accumulated. 

"Tis probable that the Near of the Glands, by a ſimilar 
Apparatus, diſcharge their Spirits into this common Cavity, 
where are mixt with the Lymph, and furniſh it with 
_ it naturally ought to have. 1 5 

the mean time the lymphatic Arteries often i the 
Lymph receiv'd into their ſmall Veins furniſh'd with Valves, 
by us call'd vaſcular Lymph, to theſe Glands ; . 
different A tus convey it into the ſame Follicle, e 
irits, in order to 

t which is loſt. 


tis mix d with the glandular Lymph and 
fi a moſt ſubtile Part, in the room of 
| Then this compound Humour is by the contractile Force of 
the fibrous Membrane, the Motion of the , and the 
Preſſure of the Muſcles, carried thro* the egredient lymphatic 
Veins into other Glands, where tis again to undergo the ſame 
Action, and thence into the Receptacle of the Chyle, the tho- 
racic Duct, or the Blood-veſſels : And ſuch ſeem to be con- 
Body, 
But in other Glands the Caſe is quite different 3 fince this 
Follicle IP expels thro its proper Emiſſary the Liquor 
it receives, into ſome common Cavity: Thus the ſecreted 
Mucus is depoſited, collected, and chang'd in the frontal 
Sinuſes, the Sinuſes of the ſuperior Jaw; the Cellule of the 
Os Sphenoides under the Sella Turcica, the Excavations of the 
ſpongious Bones of the Noſtrils, the Cavities of the Noſtrils, 
and the Lacunæ of the Tonſils. Of this Kind ſeem to be the 
mucilaginous Glands of the Mouth, of the back Part of the 
Tongue, of the exterior and interior Part of 'the Epiglottis, of 
the internal Part of the Noſtrils, of the Meatus auditorius, of 
the Larynx, of the Aſpera Arteria, of the Bronchia, of the 
Oeſophagus, of the „and of the Inteſtines, which 
Species of Glands may be call'd ſimple excretory Glands, 
Again, other Glands, with a ſimilar Apparatus, N 
their prepar d Liquors thro” proper Emiſſaries, ariſing from 
common Cavity, without the Skin, as the Glands in the 
external auditor Pallage, in the Pinne Naſ, in the exterior 
Part of the Noſe, in the Beginning of the internal Part of the 
Noftrils, in the Face, in the Neck, in the Axillz, in the 
8 „in the Areolæ of the Nipples and Navel, in the Hips, 
in the Areola of the Anus, in the Perinaum, in the Pubes, in 
the Mons Veneris in both Sexes, in the Scrotum, in the Inte- 


guments of the Penis, in the one the Female Pudenda, and 
in the Knees, The Glands of this kind are now call'd ſeba- 
ceous Glands. 

Hence the Diſtance of an from the Heart, its Situa- 
tion with & to the Heart, the Trunk whence it ariſ 
its various lication, the different Velocity of the 


moving thro* it, the Proportion of each Ramification to its 
common Trunk, the different external and internal expreſſing 
Force, the Continuance of the Fluid in the common Cavity, 
its Diſtribution thence into Places which again ge the Hu- 
mours by their Structure; and the Exhalation or 
of the moſt liquid Part of the ſecreted Fluids, are all Circum- 
ſtances which concur to make variousLi ſecreted from the 
ſame _ in various Parts, and, when ſecreted,” ſurpriſingly 

In the Structure of the human z as diſcover'd by the 
Evidence of Senſe, theſe Cauſes are to be various in 
various Parts of the Body, or they are capable of i 


duced from this Structure of the Body, with the —— 2 2 


dence, by means of infallible ical Laws, and by a 
ge of the Nature of d Humours, which may be 
eaſily and ſpeedily acquir d. The innumerable Species, there- 
1 ſecreted Fluids may be bence under - 


Hence tis no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that, in order 
to rnd andere Pores of a determin'd, various, and 
immutable Size are abſolutely requiſite; 
repu 


are eſpecially fince tis 
repugnant to the Laws of Nature, that there be ſuch, 
or that they 


could act in ſuch a manner, though they really 
5 Much 


3 
5 


G LA 

Much les is it conſiſtent with the Principles of Phyſic, to 
account for glandular Secretion by any Ferments, whether the 
are . thick = fluid, or whether bad them to 
by Fermentation, Precipitation, Coagulation, Solution, Change, 
— Aſſimilation; for to theſe neither Cauſe, Origin, 
Place, Admixture, Efficacy, Proportion, Duration, 
or Termination, can be aſſign d. i | ä 

But of theſe ſimple Glands already deſcrib'd, or of others 
highly ſimilar to them, united by common Veſſels, and wrapt 
up in a common Membrane, are form'd the nd or con- 
glomerate Glands, Theſe are y furniſh'd with a com- 
mon Emiſſary, which receives the Humours from all the Emiſ- 
ſaries of the other Parts, collects them, and diſcharges them 

in into ſome other larger Cavity. Of this Kind are, the 
Glands, of the Eye, the Parotids, the Pancreas, and ſome 

This 
fury frequently, is either firſt chang'd, as it were, into an arte- 
rial inflected Veſſel, which induces ſome Change in the Hu- 
mours they convey, and by an Apparatus like an Artery diſ- 
charges them into an and patent Receptacle ; as in the 
Teftes, the Ductus Highmorianus, the Eprdidymis, the Vas 
Deferens, and the Faul Seminales ot, ſecondly, it is im- 


Matter, 


common Cavity or Receptacle, ending it an Emiſ- 


r. * 


GL A 
— N * 


f expanded 
centula, terminated by a hollow ſpherical Subſtance, to which 
it The Calyx conſiſts of two Leaves, and is caducous! 
+ after the Openi of Flower. 
An — han „Wich 4 
the Valy adhering to. the intermediate Partition, in ſuch 4 
manner as to leave the whole Capacity e ir, and full of 
A. 305. I wag Corniculatum. Offic. * Papaver corniculation 
luteum, J. B. 3. 398. Park. Theat. 261. Rai Hit, x, 857. 
toſcorides Tays, this Plant i | 
upon it to bo v and deterſivg z but he conſiders not, 


Flower is tetrapetalous, expanding in form of a Roſe, 
ripens into a og ea bivalve Pod, 
Boeerhgave mentions four Species of this Plant j which are, 
Synop. 3. 309. Papaver corniculatum luteum, wiggrirus D 
coridi, ** 11155 1, yh Ceratiti, Pli 10. 
SWI HN en. 
that it muſt be uſed only to ent away the Fleſh of Ulcttfs.. 
f half « 


The End of the Pedicle is inte an orbiculat fle- 
or Poppy, and furniſh'd with very numerous Stamida, which, 
1. Glaucium; flore luteo. Tourn, . 254. Boerb, Ind. 
- P C | 
171.  YEL HORN | 
D uretic ; and Galen looks - 
Nevertheleſs, in Portugal, they give the Infuſion o 


Handful of it, in White-wine, to thoſe who are ſubje& to the 

mediately convey'd into a common —_— Stone. In Provence they uſe the ſanie Leaves, bruiſed, = 

Hence *tis certain, that, OY the Glands, there are Ulcers, and, cog the Wounds of Horſes. - Martyn's 
ted from the arterial Blood Water, Lymph, a fine Tawnefort, „ . | 

Serum, and alſo the Salts, Spirits, and highly ſu Parts of 2. Glaucium ; hirſutum ; flot@phemniceo. 7. 254. WB 


the Oils, mix'd with theſe ; that all theſe, either becoming 
t, are collected, chang'd, and accumulated in certain 


Places; or forc'd 1 the ſmall Veſſels into the moſt 
minute Parts of the Body, for the Purpoſes of Motion and 
Nutrition, and thence return to the by their 


Veins, or are exhal'd ; and that the Part of the Blood, 

this, remaining in the Arteries, enters the Veins, which be- 
come gradually wider, is mix'd with ſimilar Blood, diluted with 
Lymph, and returns to the Heart. 

For this Reaſon the arterial Blood is, about the Heart, highly 
diluted, but 2 becomes thicker, and is thickeſt of all, 
moſt viſcid, and eaſily eoncreted, in the End of the Artery, 
that is, the —— of the Vein; for which Reaſon it 
requires a Veſſel incapable of Obſtruſtion, and an Admixture 
of ſome diluting Liquor, that is, of Lymph, which has aſſum' d 
its due Quality by having perform'd its ſeveral Offices, and is 
returning to the Heart. It, alſo, requires an Admixture of 
Spirits. But theſe Circumſtances mu to it, before it 
can be again convey'd into the pulmonary ies z © 
the would only be fit for performing one Courſe of Cir- 


culation. | 

Hence we know the particular Parts, the Diſorders of which 
moſt eminently Health, and the Continuation of Life. 
Hence, alſo, we know, how much the large Veſſels, the thick 
Humours, the ſmall Veſſels, and the ſubtile Humours, contri- 
bute to the Strength, Stability, and Flexibility of the Body. 
Hence, farther, we underſtand, why the Veins ing gra- 
dually larger, lax, fit for the Concourſe and Dilution of the 
Humours, ſhould perform their reſpective Offices, before a freſh 
Return of the Blood to the Heart can be produced. 


But ſome Glands ſeem to be of another Structure; ſince, - 


in them, the Artery, conveying the Humours, di the 
thicker Blood into its — Vein, by means of Ana- 
ſtomoſes running between the Artery and the Vein ; but, after 
this, the Artery going on fingle, and being contorted, diſ- 
charges from its . into the common Receptacle, its 
proper Liquor, prepar d in it, but different from the Blood, tho” 
ſecreted from it. Boerhaave's - "iq 

GLANDULOSOCARNEUS,  glanduloſo-carneous, an 
Epithet, given by M. Ruyſch, to ſome Excreſcences, which he 
obſerv'd in the Bladder. Caftellus. 

GLANDULOSUM Corpus. The Proflate, ſo called. 

GLANIS. The Name of a Fiſh, which lives both in freſh 
and ſalt Waters. It is ſuppos'd to be like the Silurut, or Shore- 
fiſh. - Caftellus. 

GLANS, g See BALANos. Glans unguentaria. 
See BALanus MyREeSICA. 

Glans is alſo taken for ftrumous or ſcrophulous Tumors. 
Caftellus. Glandes Quercings., See QUERCUS. 

Glans is, in Anatomy, the Nut of the Penis. . See Gene- 
RATIO. 


Glan, alſo, ifies a 9 or A 
 GLASSA. AT of dry Verniſh. fas Fohnſon. 
A — A Species of BLATTARIA 
ee. | 

 GLASTEA Bil. A fort of Bile, the ſame as the ice ue, 
which ſee under BiL1s. | 

GLASTUM. A Name for the Iſatis ; ſativa ; fruglati- 
GLAUCEDO. The fame as GLAUCOMA. See CAT A- 

'GLAUCIUM. | 

- The Characters are; 


3. Glaucium ; glabrum ; flore phceniceo. 7. a5 


4. Glaucium ; fore violaceo. 7. 254, Berl, td. alt. 
Plant. vol. 1. p. 357 J 
The Argemone Mexitana ; of Boerhaaue, id the Glaucium. 


Offic. Papaver Spinoſum. C. B. P. 171. . B. 3. 397. Ger 
Emac. 401. Rai HiR. 1. 856. . Papaver g. . 
Park. Theat 366. PURGING Tires N 

| It is cultivated in the Gardens of the Botanifts, and flowers 
in Fuly and Auguſt, The Juice, which bears the Name of 
Glaucum, is the Part uſed ; and, being, as Dieſtorides ſays, of 
2 Quality, is effectual in recent ophthalmic Dic- 

ers. 

From what Plant this Juice, or Glaxciug,” of Dio/coridess 
is expreſs'd, remains a Coleen n 7 ſay 
Dals, with C. Bauhine, have fi 'd it to be produe'd from 
the Plant before-mention'd, being induced thereto by the De- 
ſcription ; which Deſcription he gives of it as follows : Glan 
cium is the Juice of an Herb, which grows near Hierapolir, 
- dont yria LP its 2 reſemble thoſe of che 

horned „only fatter, and ing upon the Ground, 
60 of a firong Smell, and a bitter Taſte | the whole Plant is 
<< full of a Saffron-colour'd Juice, The Natives of the Country 
6e rr lace in ther 
« Ovens, n half cold and keep it there id) the Leaves 
«© become flaccid ; then take it out, and, bruiſing the Leaves, 


cc axperh the 7 11 

GLAUCOMA, or GLAUCOSIS, A Diſorder of the 
NE: ADE TN x Coli d | 
» Y k 'd of 
and Green. Sky-colour'd. Mae 2 


We in Paracelſus, is immature Amber, call'd alſo, 


UX. Offic. Glaux Dieſcoridis. Ger. 106m. Emac. 1242. 
Glaux Hiſpanica. J. B. 2. 341. Glaus Hi 2 « Cluſii. Park. 
Theat. 1095. Raii Hift. 1. 940. Ciceri fri minori affinis, 
þ non idem. C. B. P. 347. THE MILKWORT OF DIOS. 


CORIDAS. ha ab 1 

t grows in chalky Fields, and the Herb is in U 
which, boil'd in Bart Mater, is effectual, as Dieſcorides + 
for renewing Milk in Womens Breaſts, where it is loſt. 

There is a Dus, co about the Claws of 
Dioſcorides. Anguillarus, Parkinſon, and Alpinus, will have it 
to be the Lotus ; Geſuer, the Onobrychis ; Turner, the Glaux 
vulgaris (Liquorice-vetch) z Dodonaeus, Cordus, and C. Bau- 
hine, a Species of a certain ſmall marine Plant ; Lobel, Gerard, 
and Cluſacs, the Plant here exhibited, and deſcrib'd by Diaſco- 
rides, as follows: ** The Glu has Leaves like thoſe of the 
« Cytiſus, or Lentil, green on the Side, and whitiſh 
60 neath. The Root ſends forth fiye or fix hender Stalks, 
« a high ; the Flowers are of a purple Colour, and re- 
4 ſemble thoſe of the Lewcoium, ( -gillilower ) only 


vulgaris. Offic. Glaux vulgaris ina ſa ſeu Glycyrrhiza fyl- 
Ve 1 . Park. Theat. z 8. Raii | ny by Gh, 2 4 
vefiris floribus luteo-palleſcentibus. C. B. P. 352, 

luteus perennis pr 


et ee, Wa 
vulgaris ſeu is, , 
326. Tourn, Inft. 416. Famum Gracum 2 I Obs 
* = T 0 6 FF 
TOOL e 2nd 6s Bag 199 


f in 


grows RE The Hes 5 the Borders 
Fields, and flowers in Jay; The Herb and Seed ars in Ut 


which agree in Virtues with the Milkwort of Dioſcoridet. The 
HA on Banks writes, is deceitfully fold; in the of 7 
for Galega, Dale. 
Under the Article AsTRAGALUS I have, 
ply'd the Account which Tournefort gives of > Plant & to 
tragetus, Oc. Which is, that the Root is ſweetiſh, aſttin- 
and gives r of Red to the blue Paper; 
tis Leaves give” it hardly any; they are bitter, and ſmell like 
Elder ; which ſhews, that the fetid Oil is found in greater 
Quantity in the Leaves, and that it involves the acrid Salt and 
Earth: N Uſe; nevertheleſs, a Night's Infu- 
ſion of it, is given, with Succeſs, for the etention 
of Urine, 008, for the ravel, by ſome Herbariſts, at Paris. 
artym's 
Gus, 051 See Nocr uA. 
GLECHON. yaix#y, or . 
PvLEGTUM. 1 8, 
GLECHONITES, 
1 natgh 1 7 1 


Peny-eofal See 
irne, An Epithet for Wine, 
' Didſearides, L. 6. C. F. C. 67. 


5 ſignifies the Cavity of the 
& and Apt en But it ; ied to expreſs any flight Depreſ- 
"2 Cavity of a Bone, which — another Bone, in 
Ne 


LENS © is, alſo, ſuch à Cavity, or Deptelſire, 
but much 


deep. 
"GLENOTDES. 
=o. in the inferior Part of the firſt Vertebra of the 


* GLEUCINUM (Olum), u $a or Gleucine- 


oil. Simple Gleucinum is prepar d of Oleum Omphacinum, 
uncus, Calamus Celtic Nard, Spatha, Aſpalathus, Metilot, 
-oftus, and Muft, put t ether into a Veſlel, which is to be 


ſurtbunded with the Huſks of Grapes, after pr out the 
ine. This Mixture is to be ſtit d twice a Day, for thirty 
Days » n ee out, and reſery'd for 


Ie warmlag, Selen, relaxing; and, therefore 
in Rigidities, — Diſorders 9 80 nervous Parts 
of the Uterus. Dieſcorides et A bothers of lors Acopa, 
ade, Tal. 3· Serm. ke 2 44. 4. gives the Deſcription 


a much more com 
GLEUCOS, yatuxz® . The unfermented Juice of 
the Grape. Vander Linde "gh it ſometimes imports ſweet, 


and ftr 


® GLEOXIS, * fe. 

of Sa Defriitum, m 

L. Offic. Geſn. de "Digi 550. Aldrov. de Quad. 
t. 409- uh Ge ſneri — Raii N A. 429. 
E RELL, or RELL-MOU 


Fleſh, if eaten, is ſaid to cure © ihe Bulimig if the Soles 
cet are anointed with the Fat, it is faid to Procure $1 
25 1 drank in any convenient Vehicle, have the 
tion of diſſolving the Stone ;. and, mix'd with Vinegar 
Af d A to curt an | che Part affected being 
anointed therewith F the Aſhes clear the Sight. Dale. 
* GLISCHROC OLOS, ah ph, An Epithet for 
Excrements which are viſcid, and, at the ſame time, e 
GLISCH ROS, veel. Viſcid, or glutinous; tin 
hae In the ſeventh Book of Hippocrates s Epitlemics, 
Tvgs|gi Yen, are flow Fevers, the fame as lente Fibres. 
| 8180 MARGO. White Chalk. Rulandus. 
GLOBULARIA, 
The Characters are z 
The Floſcules are unilabiated 
its proper Calyculus, and collected V into one 
T us flowery Head, ſurrounded a one common Calyx. 


Calyculus, or little Flowers cup, of the Floſcule becomes 
ale, which contains the 84 and is affix d to the com- 


Placenta. 
ies 8 this Plant; which is, 
Glabularia. Offic. 9 * 


ber haave mo W > ly wok 
Globularia ; vulgaris. Tourn ner 121. 
80 — =o, 2 Belli: . 
k. Theat. 52 Be 5 cœrulea nſ/pehaca. 12. 
E 7 Rau Hit, 387. Belli —— caule ue nba 


CBP. 37, $a Aeg illarg, five Globalaria Bel- 
25 fimilis, J. Ne CH D SY. 
It is to be N eee 


in Summer. The — is a Vulnerary. 
GLOEOS, be. The ſtri — es ſcrap'd from 
the Skin, after iſe, ox in the Baths. See TRIGMENTA. 
D mentitious. 
81888. or dLSTIT A. oa, 2 The Tongue. and 
_ 
arge N,. A chirurgical In- 
ſtrument, for depreffing the Tongue. Paulus Arina, L. 6. 


4:1 0880COM ON, ee, or GLOSSOCOMION, 


Wc, a in Sur i» the Name of ee, or 


een or Fe- 


An Epithet for two Cavities, or ſmall 


alia, connected each to 


GLU 


mur. Tt is not at preſent in Uſe. . 


it, from Oribaſms, de Machina mentis, 

GLOSTO E. "The petrified ths of — 
or of the Canis Carcharias, white Shark See Cant 
CHARIAS. 

GLOTTIS, e The Chink jnthe Lehen through 

yawTis he-Chin in the O 
which the Ait paſſes into the Afpera Arteria 

GLUMA. The Huſk or Chaff of Corn. | 

GLUT AUS. The Nitne of three Muſcles; which a 
the Buttocks, call'd' ' Glutavus maximus, Glutous medius, and 
Glaus minimus. | 


: 


GrvT us Abo, | 


So call'd from its being the largeſt Muſcle of thoſe OY 
poſe the 1 It has a large ſemicircular Beginning; 
forwards, merel tendinous, from near two thirds of the ex- 
ternal Part of the Spine of the Os Ilium ; backwards its Ori- 

tion is thick and fleſhy, from the polterior Part. of its 
dees and hindermoſt Fart of the Os Sacrum, laterally, and 
whole Os Coccygis, as alſo from a broad Ligament that is 
extended. between the two laſt-nam'd Bones, and Tubercle 
of the Os Iſchium; its fleſhy Fibres n dilgregately, 
in an almoſt enk manner — they 
approach the Trochanter, 1775 it is Rr with its firit 
deferib'd ten — Beginning, deſcending over the external 
Part of the great — = after being join'd with the Ten- 
don of the Membranoſus, proceeds to cover and ſtrictly 
embrace all the external Muſcles of the Tibia, like the exter- 
nal Tendon of the Biceps thoſe of the, Cubit. But the other 
Part of it, proceeding from the fleſhy Body of this Muſcle, is 
largel ages lod into the Linea Aſpera, on the back Part of 
Femoris, near four Fingers-breadth below the great, 


2 

The firſt-deſcrib'd tendinous inning of this Muſcle doth 
not only ſerve to ſupport its Fs „but its Fibres, inter- 
ſecting thoſe of the Membranoſus, as t ey cover all the Muſcles 


of the Tibia, do more ad 5 * in e them, whereby th 
are corroborated in their Aon. When thn Muſele abb, 7 


pulls the Thigh directly mpwards. 


Grur zus Mios. 


This lies principa 2 wn. he of the 
former Muſcle; and, arifing fleſh 12 r 
nal Part of the Spine of the Os lum, in its Deſcent becomes 
thicker and fleſhy, and is inſerted, by a ſhort ſtrong T 


to the ſuperior and external Part of the great Trockenes, ina 


ſemicircular manner, 

If the differing Series of Fibres in this Muſcle are rightly 
conſider d, their Poſition will manifeſt they are not fo uſeful in 
extendi 'the Thigh, as Authors would perſuade us, but _—_ 
employ d in tu it inwards, This will plain 
75 1 * time of Diſſection, you give the N x he Moe 5 

may obſerve the fore Part of this Muſcle you 
d. A in living Perſons, when the Thigh is tur 
— 4 you may ſee it tumefied; or if, in 
Action with your own *. oF to lay your Fm ah on this 
Muſcle, you may feel it con or move under the Skin. 
Beſides its N uſeful in — the Thigh, wich 
the former M it is alſo ial in divaricating the 
Legs, it co-operating with the M Membranoſus in that 


Grur zus MINIMUS 


Lies totally under the former Muſcle, it being ſo much leſs 
than the former, as the former is the precedent ; it ariſeth 
— 2 broad, and fleſhy, from the Dorſum Ilii ; from 

hence its fleſhy Fibres deſcend to their partly tendinous and 
partly fleſhy Inſertion, like the former, at the ſuperior Part of 
the Root of the great Trochanter. 

The Fibres of this, running parallel with thoſe of the for 
mer, affiſt it in all its Actions. They alſo aſſiſt in render- 

the Articulation of the Thigh-bod, with the Coxa, more 
Able in funding ere, C 's Myotomia Reformata. 
rp "Ge, Re toſcorides, Lib. 3 & 4 101. gives 
Glue, and its 8 

Glue, w 2 ome l Aylocolla, or Taurocolla, is beſt 

made at Rhodes, of Bulls Hides, and is white and pellucid ; 


the black Sort is not ſo good 
_ En n it EY the Skin from the Lichen 
warm Water, and the Parts anointed 
8 it prevents Ambuſtions from riſing into Velicles ; 


and, dilured with Honey and Vinegar, it proves a good Vu 


GLUTINATIO. The ſame as AGGLUTINATIO. * 
- GLUTOS, e. A Buttock. or 


G NA 


— GLUTTUPATENS, An Epithet for the Stomach, in 


Serenus Samonicus. 


LYCYRRHIZA. 


| The Charaften are; 
The Pod is ſhort, ſular, and full of Amer had 
Seeds ; IG Le y Pairs to a Rib, which ends in an 


Leaf. 
| Beerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 
4 1. Gl N jy gn | * N CF PI 

burn. In 2. 4 u, Liqui- 
ritia. of 22 cyrrbiaa un we Ger, Emac, 10a. Ra Rai Hit. 
I. 910. 8 3. 32 Iycyrrhiza radice repente aris 
& 910. 27 J. B. 2. 328. Gh lycyrrhiza filiquoſa ulgeric. ark. 
Theat. 1098, LIQUORI 

Liquorice has very long 971 of a brown Colour without, 
and of à greeniſh-yell oy 38 . and pliable, and with 
few Knots or Joints. Th ry ſweet Juice. In 
the Spring it ſends forth — 14 Stalks, three or four Foot 


» 


G ON 


r 1. IGG - C, 2 P. 263. Rat 

294 3- 48. om. þ F 5 ack, 2 et 

Gen maritimum multis. 157. 92 

rinum. Ger. $16. Emac. 640. lim marinum 

Coteneria, Park, Theat. 687. Aan ledes. Alp. 125 
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Loney as, that ths Plant is detere, beau. and 


N is alſo a Name for Fitaco ; which 


ſee, As alſo for ſeveral of Reg 
alſo for the GWATHAIL = which 4 „ 


2 I 

owers confi orets ; in Pl 

apetalous, ke, and repreſenting a gr Sur 
tuted of E growing in a Circle, ff 7 

8. pooet ay fits l Fro” dan e ob 


. NE of Don's nch .- 


high, beſet alternately with pretty large wing'd Leayes, made of the 


inne, with an odd ons ac ty Kd they 
* feel clammy to the Touch. From 
of the Branches, 


» ſprin long 


eight or ten double 
are of an oval Form, 
the Boſom of the Leaves, towards the T 
after the Root has been ſome time in the 
fender Spikes of ſmall, blue, * Flo _ and after 
them ſmall ere& Pods, holdin Seed. is frequently 
planted in Gardens and Fields, 110 8 in Au 92 
- N. Rooks « of Liquorice, which are the only Part us'd, are 
Pectoral, and of great Uſe in Diſtempers of the Lungs, 
ghs, Shortneſs of Freathing, mitigating the W 
Particle which cauſe Soreneſs of the Aſpera Arteria, and 
Hoarſeneſs, as well as the Heart-hurn. They are likewiſe 2 


in nephritic ions, as Stone, Gravel, Stoppage and 
of Urine, and Ulcers in the 2 

There are two kinds of 2 inſp lated Juice in Shops z 
one made in England, and ion of the 
Roots mix d with the Pul ulp of e, and made 3 
the other is imported from Spain, being made Torteſa in 


Catalonia, brought to us in beautiful ſhining brittle Lumps, 
t in Bay-leayes. The Way of p "Ip: it is as follows : 
"The L. rice is firſt dry'd, auf ert in mall Pieces, then 
boil'd 1. ater. This Decoction firſt filtred, is eva- 
ated to the Conſiſtence of an „which is What we 


ary an inſpiſſated Juice. 
for and 


is a Emollient and b. Coughs, 
for ns becauſe the viſcid Parts, which j it 


contains, ſheath and blunt the acrid Salts, It E to be piven 
in ſmall Qu Der bag often eee, be 


eeable to the T Dale. fro 
38) 5 at Pome, in 


Liquorice, with us, is pigg 
Torkſpire ; and Workſop, in FL hamfhire : Engliſh 
3 


4 uorice & prefer'd to what is imported, 


periſh Winter, and are renew'd in the 8 
Cel 2 s the R Root, and its Jae, before Sugar a 
U 222 ſays he, knows, that bitter Things Ind 


cite Thirſt, which this 2 Root and its Juice extingu 
The Bark, fays Dodoneus, has ſomething of Bitterneſs, F< 
5 of an * Quality than the other Parts, and, therefore, 
t to be ſcrap'd of But C. Ho 1 lays, we are not to 

this; for the terns i is ſome more internal, bei 
dera by long 1 e as it is ＋ other ſweet thing: _ 
gives it an abſterſive 2 Liquorice, boil'd in Water 
with a little Cinnamon, Tferves ſome for their ordinary Drink ; 
and, after Fermentation, inebriates no leſs than Beer. Rat; 

Hiſt. Plant. 

2. 3 capite echinato. C. B. P. 352. Mn Inft. 

Ind. A. 2. * Radix I Offic. Chen 


2 Park. Theat. 1099. ty « I. 914- 8 eyrrhiza 
echinata Druſearidis. Ger. 1119. Emac. 1302. Glyeyrrhiza 
echinata Diaſcoridis non repens. J. B. 3. 275 ROUGH- 
HEADED LIQUORICE. 
It is planted in, Gardens; the is us'd, and agrees 
Virtue with the common Liquorice. Powder of the 7 
be ſprinkled 


as we are told by Dioſcorides, is very proper to 
21 a . Dale. 
cyrrhiza ; 'Ofientalis ; Saab hirſutiffimis. 7. C. 26. 
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of +: ur mie Offic. Ri de bo " 200. / de Pic, 
Aquat. 395. Aldroy. de pit. obius nicer 
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e ON or ROCK-FI y 
tist amon ks by the . Broil'd 
and eaten without Salt, it cures Joe T ntery, Lientery, 


4 Lim. —— # 
geon Ventricle, or Maw, 
and the Aperture ae ; if of 9920 * be afterwards boil'd 
in twelve Pines of Water 2 er are reduced to two, and 
the Liquor ftrain'd off, a1 er d to cool in the open Air 
phone ror i Ha, apt he Bel Bog: 
applied in a Cataplaſm, is Bites of 

and 12 nts. Di das? Hs 

GOMPHIASIS, Yat. 'A Werd us 125 by Dieſcorjdet, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 63. which his Interpreters explain, ains of the 
— Teeth. Caftellus thinks it means, Vacillation of the 


Ogg vb. The Dentes Molares. . 


N yauzds, When üs 2 relative to Taſtes, it fi higni- PHOSIS, y6ppwars, or , from yours, a 
os Hy, apply'd to the Humours, it imports i Nail. A Species of Articulation pe to che Teeth, * 
YC YS! E, yauxvoidy, Peony, t much re- ARrTICULATIO. 
commended Ht Hippocrates and Dis beides, in the Diſorders GONAGRA » from you, 95 Knee, and aye, a Prey, 
peculiar to * See Pzonta. The Gout in the Knee 
GLYXI. uxts. | GONANDINA Brafdieybu, Marcgr. The Name of a 
SEAL tall Tree, which pow in A Rain Hit. Plant.” 
The CharaQters are; GONE, yo# Bales ifes, in Hippo- 
It has downy Leaves, and the Appearance of the Filago ; crates, the "genital Org, ee omen ; or the 
2 Calyx is hemiſpherical and ſquamous ; the Floſcules ate Uterus 
2 , and interſpets' d with ſmall Leaves; the GONGRONA, 7 from yiſe@, a round T 


_— within a ſolid 


of Fr , 


g ee mee but ove E of tis Pl 
Vor. Il 


bercle in the Trunk of a Tree. Any round and hard Tumor 
n but, particularly, à BRoncAoctLs z 


gB GON» 


G ON 
,  GONGYLIS. The Root of a Turnep. 
_ GONGYLION, A Pill. 

GONIMOS, . An Epithet for Days, frequently 
us'd by Hippocrates, importing their being odd, -or uneven, 
and critical, It alſo imports prolific, vital, and genuine. 

__ GONIOSIS, yerieos, from yorie, an Angle, is a Species 
of Pulſe, not improperly, as Galen 4 ſo called by Archi- 

ane, which Alles not with the whole Circle of the Artery, 
Put only with an Angle of it, or when the elevated Artery 
is not felt like the curve Line of a Circle, but like the Vertex 
of a Triangle. The Cauſe hereof is to be aſcribed to the 
Imbecillity of the Faculty, which renders it incapable of duly 
elevating the Artery. 

GONOIDES, yea ts, from yori, Seed, and 4/0, Form; 
reſembling Seed. Hippocr 


ates, in many Places, uſes this as an 


Colours, accompanied with Heat and Exulceratian 
and, in ſcorbutic or cacochymic Patients, as alſo thoſe affe 
with the Stone, this Diſorder is generally attended with a 
Pain in diſcharging the Urine, which in ſuch Patients is of an 


Various 


But, in a Gonorrhœa of a mild or be- 
nign kind, a whiti Lo, all of one Colour, is diſcharg'd 
without Pain, Heat, or Exulceration ; and this Species N 
a near Reſemblance to the Fluor albus in Women, which is 2 
Diſcharge of a chylous Matter, ſeparated by means of the 

ular Subſtance of the Uterus. Mafſarias, in his fourth 

„beautifully delivers his Sentiments on this Subject in the 
following Words: Thoſe Phyſicians, in my Opinion, err 
15 epregioully, who think that their Patients labour under an 
« KEffuſion of Seed, fince they are rather afflicted with an 
«© Evacuation of ſome other recrementitious Matter; for we 


acrimonious 2 rr 4 


Epithet for the Excrements of the Belly, and for the Contents ** obſerve, that this Diſcharge has with ſome Patients laſted for 


of the Urine, when there is ſomething in them which reſembles _£ 


the ſeminal Matter. 

GONORRHCEA, from 5%, Seed, and gt, to flow ; an 
involuntary Eſflux of the ſeminal Juice. Authors take notice 
of three Species of Gonorrhoeas. The firſt is a ſimple Gonor- 
rhoea, or 7. * EMux of the ſeminal Juices, without any 
Virulence. ſecond is 2 8 La 
ſo call'd, tho' improperly, from its Similitude to the precedi 
The third is an 2 Efflux of a viſcid, white, or whitiſh 
Fluid, from the Urethra, in conſequence of a Venereal Go- 
norrhcea ill cur'd, or too frequently repeated. 
by <o firſt Species, or a ſimple Gonorrhcea, is thus deſcrib'd 

Areteens : 

The Gonorrhcea is not a deadly Diſtemper, but noiſome, 
and even indecent to be mention'd ; for if the Diſtemperature 
and Relaxation affect the Humours, and the Parts of Genera- 
tion, there is a tual Efflux of the ſeminal Juice through 
the refrigerated - is 21 . be reſtrained even Na 
Sleep; but, whether the Patient ing or waking, the 
Flux is continual, and at the ſame time infeatible. Women, 
alſo, labour under the ſame Diſorder, but with fome Senſe of 
Pleaſure, whereas Men have none at all. The Matter of the 
Flux is an humid, thin, cold, colourleſs Subſtance, which is 
void of Fecundity ; for how is it poſſible, that Nature thus 
refrigerated ſhould emit a prolific Juice? Young Men affected 
with this Diſorder muſt of neceflity become in Habit of 
Body, flow, languid, ſpiritleſs, dull, filent, feeble, wrinkled, 

ive, pale, white, effeminate, of a weak Appetite, cold, 
with a Heavineſs of the Limbs, and a Numbneſs of the ; 
weak, lazy, and indiſpos'd for all manner of Action. 
many Subjects this Diſorder is the Forerunner of the Pally ; 
for how is it poſſible for the Nerves not to ſuffer under a . 
cay of their Forces, when Nature, as the generating Principle 
of Life, is 1 ſince it is the vital which makes us 
Men, bot, robuſt, hairy, of a ſtrong and deep Voice, bold, 
and courageous, and fit to contrive or execute any Enterprize. 
Men are a Proof of this ; whereas they who are deſtitute of 
vital Seed are wrinkled, weak, of a ſhrill Voice, without 
Hairs, beardleſs, and effeminate z, ſuch are Eunuchs. But the 
Man who is retentive of the ſeminal Juices becomes bold, 
hardy, and ſtrong, like the Beaſts of the Foreſt ; witneſs the 
* who lead a chaſte Life. And they who by Nature 
were ſtronger than others, have, by Intemperance render d 
themſelves much weaker than thoſe who were naturally weak; 
and thoſe who were much weaker by Nature, have by their 
Temperance become ſuperior in Strength to thoſe, who were 
onger ; for nothing renders an Animal robuſt, but the ſemi- 
nal Juice, which is therefore of great Efficacy and Importance 
towards Health, Strength, and imity, as well as Pro- 
creation. A 2 uſually degenerates into a Genorrhœa. 
« Areteus de Cauſ. & Sign. Chron. Horb. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 

A Gonorrhœa would furniſh Materials for an entire Vo- 
lume z but, that I may be as ſhort, and, at the ſame time, as 
inftruQive as poſſible, I ſhall give the Sentiments of ſome of 
the moſt celebrated Authors among the Moderns upon this 

bject. - | 
A ng the Diſorders ** from a Want of a due Tone 
4n the ſolid Parts, we may juſtly reckon a Gonorrhœa, which 
is an involuntary Diſcharge of the Seed, and of a Matter 
reſembling it, from the Genitals, produc'd by a preternatural 
Relaxation of the Veſſels containing the Seed, and of the Parts 
adjacent to them. a i. K 

A Gonorrhcea is different from a Venereal Pollution, in 
Which latter, ſometimes at ſhorter, and ſometimes: at longe 
Intervals, a conſiderable Quantity, one or two Drams 
Inſtance, either of pure ſeminal Juice, or of this ti 
with a chylous Serum, are diſcharg'd in the Night-time, - in 
conſequence of Venereal Dreams, with a Senſation of Enjoy- 
ment. In the OO the ſame Accident happe 
viewing beautiful Women, or after Riding, in con 


eral Years, ſo that if the Matter evacuated was 
<< theſe-Patients muſt neceſſarily be extenuated, and thrown 
into a Conſumption, like thoſe who uſe immoderate Ve- 
„ nery ; which, in the mean time, we find does not . 
This Species of Gonorrhœa mention 'd by Maſſarias is not 
ons protracted for a long time, but there are alſo ſignal 
Inſtances both of benign and malignant Gonorrhceas continu- 
ing for ſeveral Years. Thus Bartholine, in Hift. 36. Cent. 2. 
and in Anat, Lib. 1. Cap. 23. makes mention of two Men, 
one of whom had a malignant Gonorrhcea, protracted for 
ten Years ; and the other labour'd under the ſame Diſorder 
for thirty Years; but it was uncertain whether it was of the 
benign or malignant kind. The former of theſe Patients was 
extremely emaciated ; but in every other reſpe& both of them 
had all the Symptoms of good Health, | 
There is alſo a virulent Gonorrhcea, which ariſes from a 
Venereal Contagion, and affects thoſe who imprudently purſue 
illicit Venereal Enjoyments. 'This Species of the Diſorder 
diſcovers itſelf not only by the Diſcharge of a Matter of dif- 
ferent Colours and Conſiſtences, but alſo. by an uncommon 
Loſs of Strength. Unleſs ſpeedy Meaſures of Relief are taken, 
this Diſorder is attended with Tumors of the Teſticles 
and inguinal Glands, as, alſo, with inflammatory Ulcers of 
the Glans and Prepuce, and a painful Incurvation of the Penis : 
Urine, alſo, full of Filaments reſembling ſmall Worms, is 
ſometimes diſcharg d. When the Diſorder becomes virulent, 
is of long ſtanding, or has been prepoſterouſly or unſkilfully 
treated, the Taint is convey'd thro* the lymphatic Veſſels, 
and affects the fineſt and moſt fluid Part of the Blood. U 
this the Symptoms of a Pox diſcover themſelves, ſuch as lan- 
cinating Pains of the Head and Joints, which are moſt intole- 
rable in the Night-time, Ulcers of the Fauces, a Conſumption of 
the Bones of the Noſe, Puſtules in the Glands reſembling the 
Nature of a Cancer; Leanneſß of the whole Body, accompa- 
nied with Paleneſs of the Countenance, hollow Eyes, and 
OG Bo te amend ty 1 
e are the gene mptoms which either accompany or 
ſucceed this Diſorder ; but we ſhall proceed to a more * 
Hiſtory of it. Soon after unlucky Embraces, a gentle Diſ- 
charge begins, and becomes worſe on the third, fourth, and 
e e Days. The Glans begins to be wet with a kind of 
thin Seed, is afterwards cover'd with a whitiſh kind of Collu- 
vies, and Stains are. found on the Patients Linen. In the 
Beginning the Matter diſcharg'd is whitiſh 3 but, if the Eva- 
cuation is continued for a conſiderable. time, it becomes yel- 
lowiſh, and, at laſt, greeniſh. When the Urine. is diſcharg'd, 
a burning and almoſt intolerable Pain is perceiv'd, firſt in the 
Glans, then about the Root of the Urethra, and, at laſt, 
thro* the whole Tract thereof; ſometimes a continual Defire 
of diſcharging the Urine aMiQs the Patient; and ſometimes 
the Diſcharge of the Urine is much hinder*d, and almoſt ſup- 
preſs d, on account of the uneaſy Tenſion of the Penis, which 
in the Night-time is fo great as to produce Pain, Hardneſs, 
and an Incurvation of the Penis; beſides, there is ſo ſtrong a 
Stimulus to Venery, that the Patient cannot, without the 
greateſt Difficulty, abſtain from it; and ſordid Ulcers fre- 
quently appear on the Glans and Prepuce. 5 
De Graaf, in his Treatiſe de Virorum Organis Generation 
dicatis, thinks that the Seat of this Diſorder is in the Proſtatæ 
And Veſalius, in the twenty-firſt Chapter of his fifth 
informs us, that upon diſſecting a Man who was executed, and 
before his Death had labour'd under an involuntary Dif 


of Seed, he found all the Veſſels, and eſpecially thoſe whic 


reach from the Teſticles to the Revolutions of the Yaſa defe- 
rentia, highly lax and open; and therefore places the Seat of 
the Diſorder there: But, for Reaſons af ſufficient Importance, 
I afſert, that the true Seat of this Diſorder is in the Coat of 
the Urethra, which, according to the Diſcoveries of 


upon and Zittre, is furniſh'd with a large Number of Glands. Ye 
e of not, at the ſame time, to be denied, that ſometimes, in viru- 


.a Relaxation; and at the ſame time a gentle Irritation of the lent Gonorrhceas, the Diſorder ſpreads ſo far as to infe& the 


Heſiculæ Seminales, or Proftate. 


Proflate and Veficuls Seminales. This is ſufficiently certain 


A Gonorrheea is either of a mild and benign, or of a ma- from the Diſſections of thoſe, who during their Lives, had 
lignant kind, The latter conſiſts in a Diſcharge of Matter of for a long time continued under this * Diſorder ; for in theſe 
#5550 S 2 | te 
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Jnr car RI ag 4" ſcirrhous, and ſometimes 
exulcerated. | (3. | 3 Iv 
la Women affected with this Diſorder, ſmall Ulcers appear 
in the Corpus glanduloſum, or in the Part where the Lacune 
are ſituated, about and at the Termination of the urinary Paſ- 
ſage. Thus De Graaff, in his Treatiſe de Mulierum Organis 
Generationt dicatis, informs us, that, upon diſſecting the y 
of a Woman who had labour'd under this Diſorder, he found 
the Corpus glandulaſum or Proftate lying about the Urethra 
affected, whilſt, in the mean time, the Uterus and its Vagina 
were ſound and unaffected: Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why 
the Children of Women affected with this Diſorder may be 
ſecure from it. Palmarizs, however, is of a different Opi- 
nion; and, in the ninth Chapter of his Treatiſe de Lue Vene- 
rea, ſays, that the Neck of the Bladder is the Seat of this Diſ- 
order, becauſe he met with an Ulcer there, remaining after 
the Cure of a Gonorrhœa, which, during the Remainder of 
the Patient's Life, di 'd a purulent Matter, not unlike 
that which in a long · continued Gonorrhcea is ly diſ- 
d thro' the Urethra from the Proflate. Tia, beſides, 
obſervable, that this Diſorder does not rage with ſuch Violence 
in Women as in Men, fince the former may live a long time 
under it, whereas it much ſooner proves fatal to the latter, if 
not remove. | 
The Cauſe of a virulent Gonorrhcea: is a Taint, by impure 
Coitiop, | convey'd: from a Woman infected with a malignant 
Gonorchcea, or a Lues Venerea, firſt, to the Genitals of a 
Man, and afterwards through the Pores, to the Lymph, or 
1 the due _ and — — = which 
it entirely deſtr inducin y a cauſtic cor- 
ing, and — id State thereok Hence ariſe the Pains, 
the Heats, the Tumors, the Inflammations, 'and the Exulce- 
rations of the Genitals ; for, at firſt, the Glans is only affected, 
whilſt, in Coition, the Poiſon infinuates itſelf into the open 
Pores. Then, unleſs Meaſures of Relief are taken, it ſoon 
proceeds to the Glands of the Urethra, then to the Proftatz, 
which are porous ; and, after that, to the Veſiculz Seminales. 
If the infected .Lymph is convey'd to the inguinal Glands 
theſe lymphatic Veſſels, which diſcover'd to 
run from the Prepuce to the Groin ; then a Venereal Bubo is 
form'd, which is a kind of hard Tumor, without Pain, But, 
If the Seat of the Gonorrhcea is deeper, and an Inflammation 
ariſes: about the Beginning of the Urethra, where the Veſiculz 
Seminales generally diſcharge the ſeminal Fluid; then theſe 
Veſſels are fo compreſs'd by the Tumor, that this Fluid can- 
not be convey'd to them; and hence ariſe Tumors of the 
Teſticles. 25 | ' 4 | 
In accounting for a benign Gonorrheœra, we are to have a 
due Regard to the ſeminal Juice itſelf, and the Tone of the 
ſeminal Veſſels, which is generally weak and languid. Tis 
ſufficiently certain, from Experience, that the Redundance of 
the ſeminal Fluid, ariſing from high Living in an unmarried 
State, or its Acrimony in cacochymic, ſcorbutic, or arthritic 
Patients, — — a Gonorrhcea.. That a Weak- 
neſs of Tone in the ſeminal may, alſo, produce this 
Diſorder, is moſt certain; for all the Cauſes which are capa- 
ble of weakening theſe Veſſels, the moſt conſiderable of which 
are too great a: Profuſion of the ſeminal Fluid, whether by 
too frequent Embraces, nocturnal Pollution, or the prepoſterous 
Way of V by Manuſtupration, and a preceding virulent 
_Gonorrhcea, diſpoſe to a benign Gonorrhcea, eſpecially in Per- 
ſons who are naturally weak, or of a'phlegmatic Conſtitution. 
Both a virulent: and benign Gonorrhcea are more eaſily 


remov d, when recent, if treated with proper Remedies; on 
the contrary, if they have made ſome confiderable Progteſs, and 


are attended with violent Symptoms, they are not to be cur'd 
without Difficulty ; and may not only render Men incapable of 
; ing their ies, but, in Proceſs of Time, bring on 
a. and heftic Con ſumptions. With reſpect to the 
virulent Kind, we are, in a particular manner, to obſerve, that 
(the greater the Infection is, the more violent and obſtinate the 
Diſorder will prove; though it rarely brings on à Pox, unleſs 
the Di is imprudently ſtopt by the prepoſterous Uſe of 
Sudoriics, and Aſtri „either internally or externally ap- 
ply d:; for, immediately upon the imprudent Suppreſſion of 
the Diſcharge, Buboes, Tumors of the Scrotum and Teſticles, 
Caruncles of the Urethra, and other terrible Symptoms, appear, 
r with a-confirm'd Pox. The more regularly the Dif- 
charge is made, the more mild all the Symptoms are. But, 
it is a bad Sign, when it diſtils in too ſmall a Quantity, and 
when the Urine diſcharg'd is highly fetid, and the "1 Gr 
yellow or green.” It i 4 certain Sign, that the Diſorder is 
_ mitigated, when the painful. Conftriction of the Penis in Ere- 
ction, and the Heat of Urine, ate remov'd; when the im- 
pair d Strength begins to return, and the Countenance, before 
aſſumes a more natural and florid Colour: It is a Sign, 
that the Gonorrhora is cut d, if, u compreſſing the 
Penis, a Drop or two of a limpid thin Liquor, reſembling the 
White of an Egg, are diſcharg d. As a benign Gonorrhoea is 
generally long protracted, and creates a of Trouble 
el a 


GON 


matic 


3 for, as the Fibres 
ſons are natural lax, we may juſtly conclude, that 

are depriv'd of their due Tone; this Diforder mut 
more violent in them, than in others, whoſe Fibres are 


of a benign and virulent Gonorrhtza differ 
very widely from each other, fo the Diſorders them! 
for differane — — * 


rhoea is hi difficult, as we have alread N 
ac ghly * ve y obſerv'd ; nor can 
re is rnatural Aſſſux of impure Hum from all 
o the _— to thoſe infected, which are already too 
Beſides, the 


rates to = 
the Cure of this obſtinate Diſorder, the follow; yew 
tions are to be purſued: Firſt, The Redundance np 
Serum, if there is any ſuch in the Body, is, by means of pro- 
per Laxatives, to be evacuated, und deriv'd from the Pare 
2 N * too much relax d and flaccid Parts are to 
hen? 8 3 
the external and Bee Kind. wa 5 
The former of theſe Intentions is anſwer'd by ſuch Laxatives 
as ow in a double manner, ſuch as the Pilule Balſamice, 
of Becher, — 94 — by Stahl, which are not o 
purgative, but corroborating. Beſides, I have often 
found Effects — by a — 2 
in the following manner: * 


Take of Alexandrian Rhubarb, one Ounce ; of the Roots of 
Swallow-wort, of Burnet, and the Shavings of Safl; 
each half an Ounce ; of Sena-leaves, of Agaric, reduc'd 
to Troches, and of the fibrous Part of black Hellebore, 

each three Drams ; of Cardamoms and Cinnamon, each 
two Drams ; of Currants, three Ounces : Mix all toge- 

ther, and infuſe in two Pints of Rheni Wine, the fourth 
Part of which is to be taken for a Doſe. 1.92 


Uſe of this Infuſion, for eight Days, every — 
ing, in 1 — ee ee 4n _ 
one Ounce z of red Coral, Amber, 


z we are to uſe 
-y * 
Take of — 
the Species de Hyacintho, and the Bark of Caſcatilla, 
each two Drams: Make into a Powder, one Dram of 
which is to be taken every Morning and Evening, in a 
Decoction of Barley, prepar'd with 2 Almonds, At 
the ſame time, I would have the following Epithem ex- 
ternally applied to the N. gr of the Fubes and Perineum, 
_ eſpecially during the Night-time. 
Take of the Herbs Baum, Mint, and Baſil, of the Leaves 
df red Roſes, and Balauſtins, each one Handful; of Pom- 
te-bark, Cloves, Nutmeg, Cardamoms, and Maſtich, 
eachyhalf an Ounce : Mix together, and put into a ſmall 
Bag, to be boil'd in red French Wine. 


Theſe Meafures are to be ſeconded by an accurate Regimen: 
The Patient muſt, therefore, carefully abſtain from Aliments 
prepar'd with Pepper, from Aromatics, faline Subſtances, legu- 
minous and inflating Foods; as, alſo, from the immoderate Ufe 
of Wine and Beer: He ought, farther, to abſtain from fre- 
quent Converſation with Women, from Venereal Encounters, 
and from violent Motion, 'eſpecially that by riding in a Coach, 
or on Horſeback, On the contrary, the Aliments moſt 
per are Broths prepar'd of Oats, and reduc'd to an Emulſion, 
with the Yolks of Eggs, Sweet-almonds, and Piſtaches; which 
are of ſi Efficacy, in — Aa Acrimony of the 
— — Tis, — — —— common Drink, either 
ſweet Whey, or a j * with the Roots of Vipers- 
graſs China-root, red Sanders, Shavings of Saflafras, Liquorice, 


If theſe ſhould prove ineffectual, I, in order to remove in- 
veterate Diſorders of this Kind, generally recommend Baths, 
compos'd of the nervous ies and Corroboratives; ſuch as 
Southernwood, oram, Mint, Hyſſop, —— Mother 
of Thyme, Roſemary, and others of a like Nature. After 

ing, let the Patient go to Bed, and promote a gentle Sweat. 
I have, — 2 Succeſs, frequently recommended the Spri 
of Lauchſlad, to be us'd for ſome Weeks, by way of Ba 
ſince theſe Waters, in conſequence of the highly ſubtile Crocus 
of Mars they contain, are of ſingular Efficacy in corroborat- 
ing the relax d Parts. % „ene " This 


* 


This Methed of Cure is highly in 


violent and w 


Nature, beſides the Medicines already mention'd, I 
S the Region 
3 4 


or to the Spina Dorſi, neat 


gar of Lead, 
each two Drams 3 of Camphire, ad. the Oit of Roſe 
wood, each half a Dram: Miz all together, and apply 
the uſual manner. | 


this obſtinate Diſorder I have, alſo, obſetv'd very happy 
ech produc'd by a proper Uſe of cold Baths, provided 
y is prepar'd for them, and if there is neither a Plethora, 
Cacochymy, nor 4 Loſs of Strength, to contraindicate their 
Us: Twice a Day, — ** ing, and at four in the Aſter · 
ma the Fats E t, he 1 — in pure _ 
| or, which is ter, that of Lauciht rings: 
ich he is to go to Bed for a little time, whe re 


a few 
e warm Infuſion, 'The whole Body is not -only 
rpriſingly corroborated by this means, but Perſpiration being 
romoted, as to riſe to a Sweat, an excellent Derivation 
of the Humour is made from the Part affected. 

F Cure of a virulent Gonorrhœa, if duly ſet about in the 
Beginning, is not very difficult ; but if the Diſorder, after 
aving been prepoſterouſly treated by Aſtringents, a Practice 
common among Empirics, is committed to the Management of 
a Phyfician, the Cure is ſo difficult, that he often finds it more 
difficult to remove ſuch a Gonorrhoea, than an univerſal Lues. 
But, in my Opinion, the moſt rational Method of curing this 
Diſorder conſiſts, firſt, in expelling from the Body, as ſoon as poſ- 
„the Venereal Poiſon receiv'd into the Genitals, and which is 
ly of an acrid, cauſtic, and partly of a putredinous Nature. 
Thi „ when the Parts deſtin'd to the ation and Excre- 
tion of the ſeminal Fluid are relax'd, corroded, or exulce- 
9! 1 22 2 — to be cleans'd, conſo- 
i R rengthen'd, that, is means, too copious an 

Afflux of Humours to them, for the future, may be prevented. 
Since, therefore, the firſt Step to be taken, by the Phyſician, 
is, with all Expedition, to expel the Venereal Poiſon, in order 
to prevent its pernicious Effects; I think it highly proper to 


ups of 


exhibit Alexipharmics, and uſe a ſudorific Regimen, immedi- 


after ſuſpected ve impure Embraces. For this Purpoſe 
_— 4 of equal Portions of the 
irit of Hartſhorn, Spirit of Amber, and the ia Be- 
zoardica ; ſixty v”y of this Eſſence may be taken every 
Morning, in an Infuſion of Scordlum, Scabious, and Goats- 
rue; the Patient muſt keep his Bed for an Hour after, in 
order to fwrat. Nor does the following diaphoretic Powder 
promiſe leſs Succeſs. | 


Tuke of bezvardic Powder, two Drams 3 of bezoardic Mine- 
Tal, and medicinal Regulus of Antimony, ech half a 
Dram ; of Nitre, fifteen Grains ; 'and, of Camphire, four 
Grains: Make into a Powder, to be divided into four 
Doſes; one of which is to be taken at Bed-time, for 
three or ſour Nights. 


= in order to diſcuſs the Poiſon — to the 
Genitals, I generally adviſe the Uſe of the Aqua Sclepetaria, 
render d ſt "with Eſſence of Amber 
A Cloth, wet in this Prepara- 


charge, accompa | 
ineipal Bulineſs of the Phyſician is, by Remedirs taleulated 
both to correct and — hobe. the / . 


an equal Quantity of the C tracbum Hane Cu 
— the Poem of — — 


and 
Peruvian Balſam. Of thefe Pilla, bet a 


-loar. x The 


Pills: 


„ and 


have preſcrib 
Take of Venice T of Amber, Maſtich, Extradt 
of Rhubarb, and Caſcarilla, each two Drams ; of Balfang 
of — — and Neſin of Guaiacum, each one Dram: 
Mix all together, and, from each half Dram of the Maſs, 
form Pills, to be taken during ten or more Days ſuc- 
oeſſively, towards Night, in a temperating Emulſion ; 
. Morning, an Infuſion of Paul's Betony, 
Mint, „ Yarrow, and Saracens Confound ; or a 
Decoction of the Roots of China, Sarſaparilla, Liquorice, 
Succory, and crude Antimony tied up in a Bag, 
For checking the ſeminal Diſcharge, the following Mixture 
is, alſo, of ſingular Service, | 
Take of the acrid Tincture of Antimony of the Eſſence 
of Guaiacum, of Amber and Aloes-wood, each an Ounce; 
of the Tincture of Blood-ſtone, or of the i 
quors prepar'd from the Caput Mortuum of 
Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, one Dram : Mix together 
r 
ter 
I. purging, for:y Drops may be taken, 


1 
cations, we ur in vain; but theſe vary according to 
Nature of ———— Thus, in — — 
Heat of the Genitals, as, alſo, to bring Buboes to Suppuration, 
the beſt Applications are Cataplaſms, prepar'd of demulcent 
and emollient 1 nts, ſuch as Roots 'of white Lily and 
Marſhmallows ; of Chamomile, Elder, and Multein ; 
the Seeds of Fenugreek, Cumin, Dill, and Henbane, made 
22 , mh — 2 of -Oats, or wich Milk, 

equently applied warm. order toicleanſe exu 
Parts of the — and corroborate ſuch as _ 
2 is of more Service than Injecti 


by external Appli- 


\ 


par'd with Water, is to be injected, by means of a Byri 1 
Importance, that the — Would 


nutritive a Quality; 
erciſe; from the 


by- Emulſions: of "ſweet Almonds, che Four greate* 


ng 
gre- cold Seeds, and white: Poppies, together with a thin Decoction 


of 


f 


1 
£ 
1 F 


li 
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 reflion of the Himours, unleſs we intend: to bring on a Ge 
northcea of a bad Kind, eſpecially in thoſe Juices are 


8 
eneſection, Abſtinence, weak and drying Aliments, and 
Drink, are of fingular Service in the Beginning of this Dif- 
order, in phlethoric, fat, and ſpongy Habits, for ſuch as live 
high; whereas, if, by the Continuation of the Diſorder, the 
Body is much weaken'd, * Meaſures — — not ty to be 
taken; ſince, by exhauſting the Strength ſtill more, often 
induce , + Ta Dorkilis, = heclic Fever, or an 
In the Cure of a malignant Gonorrhoea, the Phyſician 
ought to have a particular R to the Conſtitution of the 
Patient ; for it is of the higheſt Importance, whether he is of a 
choleric, ſanguine, or a phlegmatic Habit ; as alſo, whether 
is robuſt, or tender: Nor ought he to be leſs cautious in 


he is 
iring into the State of his Humours ; for, according as 
the Condition of theſe varies, ſo the Diſorder is attended with 
different Symptoms. Thus, if the Body is cacochymic, or, 
in conſequence of a bad Regimen, affected with the Itch, a 
ſcorbutic purple Fever, or hypochondriac Diſorder, then 
the Symptoms are more terrible, and not to be cured without 
great Difficulty. 2 a 
When Men of a hot and delicate Conſtitution are ſeiz d 
with this Diſorder, they ought, eſpecially in the 1 of 
the Diſtemper, to abſtain from bot Subſtances, tives, 
Sudorifics, Diuretics, Decoctions of the Woods, ſuch as that 
of Guaiacum, acrid Subſtances, as, alſo, the Eſſences of Peruvian 
Balfam, and Opobalſam ; for, by the prepoſterous Uſe of 
theſe, without a due Preparation of the Body, the peccant 
Humour is often retain'd, the Diſcharge ſuppreſs'd, and not 
Buboes form'd about the Genitals, but alſo ulcerous 
Puſtules, of a bad Kind, produc'd on the Face. 
I remember to have ſeen a recent Gonorrheea perfeQly cur'd, 
and the Poiſon expel'd, from Patients of a languid Habit, after 
ſufficient Purging, by Corroboratives, and gently ſpirituous 
Subſtances. With this Intention, the following Preparation 
may be frequently exhibited : 


Take of Mint, three Handfuls ; of Venice Turpentine, one 

© Ounce ; of Perwvian Balſam, half an Ounce : Diſtil with 
three Pints of Rheniſh Wine. The Doſe is from one to 
two Ounces. | 


Fer this the following Formula may very properly be us'd 
35 4 . | 


Take of Roſe-water,. and reQify'd Spirit of Wine, each 
half a Pint; of Roſe-water, two Ounces ; and of the 
Balſam of Life, fifty Drops : Mix all together. 


So long as the Matter diſcharg'd is fetid and greeniſh, 
Aſtringents are never to be us'd; when, by their means, 
the Diſcharge is too ſoon ſtopt, or when too ſtrong 
of the Woods, together with a ſudorific Regimen, are us'd, 
the Poiſon paſſes into the ſeminal Fluids and Lymph, and 
produces the Symptoms peculiar to a confirm'd Pox. But by 
no Aſtringent are worſe Effects produc'd, than by Sugar of 
Lead onkafonably exhibited internally, as is the Cuftom with 
Quacks; for, by means of this Medicine, I ſaw a convulſive 
Colic, a Loſs of Appetite, and an obſtinate Coffiveneſs, 
brought on, Aſtringent Injections ought, in like manner, 
never to be us'd, till the 8 of the Matter is corrected. 

Among diuretic Medicines, Cantharides, and the Eſſence 
my Opinion, to be highly condemn'd ; ſince 
, and. excite violent 


—_ are, * . 
they are prejudicial to the urinary 
Inſſamma tions of the Kidneys and Bladder, together with a 
Diſcharge of b Urine, unleſs their Effects are prevented 
by the Uſe of proper Medicines. * 

In the Cure of a virulent Gonorrheea, Veneſection is rarely 


neceſſary; and, in delicate Conſtitutions, eaſily ſubſect to a 


Suppreſſion of the Diſcharge, it is more prejudicial than bene- 
ficiab: But, if the Body is full and young, Veneſection may 
be beneficial, in order to mitigate the Symptoms. | 

It ſometimes , from various Cauſes, that, when the 
Matter is difcharg*d' in too ſmall a Quantity, Puſtules break 
out here and there on the Body. In this Caſe, it is gen 
expedient to moiſten and relax the Parts affected, and, by Pur- 

ives, to derive the Hamours downwards. This Intention is 


gall 
alſo promoted by Injections of ſweet Milk, and a Decoction of 


Oats, mix'd with Oil of ſweet Almonds ; by which 1 have 
often known the Di brought on again. ; 
Tis ſurpriſing,” that a Gonorrheœea cannot be remov'd 

Salivation ; for we know, from Experience, that the w 
Venereal Ulcers have been cur'd by this means, whilft, at the 
ſame time, the Gonorrhcea has remain'd; and this terrible 
Diſcharge, when ill treated, and become inveterate, fre- 
tly continues all the Patient's Liſe 3 for ſometimes ſcir- 
rhous and fiſtulous Ulcers, not to be” remov'd without the 
91 are lodg'd both in the large and ſmall 
OL, : 


* 


ons 


the Structure of the Glans and Prepuce 
Glans is fe 


Wine, and Water; or with a Solution of Myrch in 


' ſmall Qua 
N 


wir d of After the Part has by theſe means been y 


' drawn back, be involy'd in an emollient, 


60x 


Glands. In Cafes of this Nature, I have found the nigh happy 
Effects produc'd+ by the interial Uſe of the Cars Baths, 
which, though cautiouſly to be us'd in a recent Gonorrhcea, 
becauſe they relax the weaken'd Parts ill more, are yet highly 
beneficial when the Diſorder is inveterate ; ſince they remove 
the Obſtructions of the Veſſels, and reſolve latent, incar- 
cerated, and hard Tumors, But I would have them exhibited 


in ſmall tities, uſing, at the ſame time, both during and 
after the Cure, internal Medicines jecti 22 
borating and balſamic Nature. OOPS, 


When the Urethra, whoſe middle Coat is h | 
is not only exulcerated, but too much 174 2 
thing adheres to the fungous Subſtance of the Penis, from 
which troubleſome Caruncles afterwards ariſe, I have often, 
with Succeſs, order'd Eſſence of 2 extracted 
with Spirit of Wine, as alſo the Balſam of Life, diluted wich 
three of the Aqua Sclopetaria, to be injected frequently 
every Day. By ſuch an Injection, a violent Heat is indeed 
excited, but it ſoon remits, As for which are a 
Species of Warts, I think they ought to be remov'd by cor- 
roſive Powder, or the actual Cautery ; the Application of 
which calls for a ſkilful Hand, leſt the adjacent Parts ſhould be 


injur'd. 
Ulcers of the Glans and Penis, the following 


For c 


Epithem is of fingular Service: 


Take of Quick-lime-water, mix'd with Roſe-water, two 
Ounces ; of the u Solopetaria, one Ounce ; of the 
Sugar of Lead, ten Grains ; and of white Precipitate of 
Mercury, eight Grains : Mix all together, 

And, when the Intention is to conſolidate, the 

dicine is the antimoniated Balſam of Sulphur, or Bp _ 

hs ng of Turpentine, and mix'd with a digeſtive Oine- 


Buboes are to be maturated by the emollient Plaiſter of 


Agricola malaxated with Oil of Henbane and Soap. This In- 
tention is, alſo, excellently anſwer'd by Barbert's Plaiſter, pre- 


pou with Soap, and a ſmall Quantity of the Oil of 


Tumors of the Scrotum and Teſticles are to be remov'd 
warm Fomentations, or the Steams ariſing from Decoctions of 
emollient Herbs and Flowers, prepar'd with Milk, By this 
eng te wn ung wm, 2 is ſo ſoften' d, 

t rs ma rards applied with mor 
Frederic Hoffman. | * l WW 

Boer baaus thus delivers his Opinion of a virulent Ganorrhæa: 

A Gonorrhea proceeds from the inſecting Matter imbib'd by 
the dilated Pores of the Glans, in that Infant of Time when 
this Part firft begins to ſublide from its turgid State in the 
Venereal Paroxyſm. In this Cafe, the contagious Poiſon takes 
its Place in the Cells of the Corpus Spongioſum of the Glam 
which is wrapt in its two Membrancs, and continu'd 
the Way to the Neck of the Bladder. From this Con- 


tinuation of its Structure it is that the ſlighteſt Contagion is 


eaſily propagated through all this Tract; and when once t 
Poiſon has made its Win int the Membrana Celluloſa, 3 
is here extremely tender, it immediately produces a ſmall 
Ulcer, attended with a whitiſh yellowiſh Diſcharge, of the Con- 
ſiſtence of new Cream, like it, almoſt void of Tenacity or 
Ropineſs to the Fingers, and which, when it dries upon the 
ſtiſfen'd Linen, 


Part, digs out, by degrees, an ample Cavern, in which it is 
par d, accumulated, retain'd, and from which it makes a 
ſlow, drill f : 
able Quantities. If this Cavity is confin'd within the f 
Texture of the Glans, and, through its Surface, has 8 


itſelf Outlets, a very filthy Pus ouſes out, by which both the 


Glans and Prepuce are corrupted, and ſometimes conſum'd 
and mortify*d. This, according to Boerhaave, is the firſt 
Species of a virulent Gotorrbara, It is known by a ſordid 
Moiſture, of a leſs thick, Conſiſtence than what is produc'd in 
the other Kinds of this Diſeaſe, continually 
and, when the 
Surface. After the 


'd, ſweatin 1 1 775 its 
Contagion is remov'd, this Kind of Gonorrbaa is eaſily cur d. 


And, in order to the Cure, theſe Parts muſt be bathed often 
Salt, 
Wine, 


in a Day with a Fomentation, compounded of Honey 


made by Digeſtion in a p Heat ; or with Vin and 
TE of Aloe?” reach diluted wich Wane beeps 
the leaſt Moiſture, which may lie conceal'd 
of the Prepuce, muſt be very. carefully 
accu- 


among the 
rately depurated, let the naked Glans, 


relaxing, ttracting 9 
anodyne, and ſomewhat antiſeptic Ca « 


ſkill'd in the Materia Medica, can never be as a Loſs for pro- 
per Ma 11 For Iaſtance: ane 
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Take 


that emol - 


— 


s of a Colour between and yellow. 
This filthy Pus, Nutz upon the fine fattilh T' N of "the 


» ſpontaneous Exit, or is preſs'd out in confider- 


prepar'd within 


Above 


with the Prepuce 
laſm. One who is - 


6 ON 


Take of the Powder of Marſhmallow- root, and the Meal 
of Linſeed, each an Ounce; Flowers of Marſhmallows, 
and Elder, each half an Ounce ; Leaves of white Hore- 
hound, and Scordium, each a of an Handful ; 
Sal Ammoniac, a Scruple. Make, according to Art, a 
ſoft Cataplaſm, adding at laſt a little Linſeed oil. | 


This Cataplaſm ſpread upon a Cloth, and applied to the 
Part, is ſufficient for all the aforeſaid Intentions: For, by means 
of ſuch Applications, the Pores are dilated, whilſt the morbid 
— is puſh'd out and ſeparated by the Force of the vital 

ower, and its Retreat inwards is prevented. In the mean 
time, all poſſible Care muſt be taken, that no Cold ever 
reaches the Part, and that it never becomes dry, leſt the Pores 
1 ſhould repel the Flux of Matter. Another very 
prudent Caution here is, that during the whole Time of the 
Cure, the Patient ſtrictly abſtains from all Food which par- 
takes of the leaſt oily Quality: He muſt, alſo, avoid every 
thing, which, by an acrimonious Activity, ſtimulates to Ve- 
nery ; ſuch as Spices, bulbous Roots, Fleſh, Eggs, Fiſh, and 
fermented Liquors; for there is nothing that more retards the 


Cure of a Gonorrh&a, than the Inflation of the Penis. For ſince 


during that State its Cells are expanded by the warm Blood 
flowing in from the Arteries, till are almoſt in danger of 
burſting, their Breaches will now be made wider, the conta- 
gious Particles will be rouſed, exaſperated, put into Motion, 
and mix'd with the Maſs of Blood accumulated in the Cells-; 
and, when the Penis collapſes, theſe poiſonous Corpuſcles will 
be taken into the Circulation along with the returning Blood. 
Hence I have often, in this Diſeaſe, ſeen the moſt approved 
Methods of Cure fruſtrated by this Condition of the Penis, 
which here has too many Cauſes to produce it: And, even from 
one Venereal Paroxyſm, I have often known this Diſeaſe, 
after it has been already ſubdued, make a freſh Attack, and 
require a new Application of all the former Efforts aggjuſ it. 
Whatever, a the Cook, the Vintner, or the Apo- 
thecary, ſupply to the Irritation of Venery; whatever has a 
Tendency to tickle the prurient Fancy, whether the Company 
of Women, or lewd Pictures, or wanton Converſation, or 
laſcivious Reading; all ſuch Provocatives and Allurements muſt 
here be avoided as certain Death. Water and Whey I would 
recommend as very proper for Drink; and, for Food, Seeds 
and Summer-fruits. | 

If ever hyd 1 Purges are of excellent Uſe, it is here. 
Jalap, Hermodactyls, Scammony, and Sena, are ſingularly 
good in this Caſe: Theſe, when frequently repeated, melt 
down the red Blood into Serum, determine the reſolved Fluids 
downwards, aud diſcharge them by the Inteſtines ; while, at 
the ſame time, they act powerfully upon the urinary Paſlages, 
the Bladder, and Urethra, Hence it is, that theſe Purges are 
ſo'much in Vogue in thoſe Countries of which this Diſeaſe is 
a Native, as Africa and America; nor are they held in leſs 
Eſteem among the greateſt Maſters of the medicinal Art 
among us. | 

And now, after all, I cannot eaſily believe, that any other 
Practice, that has yet been purſued, is at all ſuperior to this here 


laid down; for there are not many other Methods but what I 1 


know, and have try'd, and yet this does not in the leaſt ſuffer 
by the Compariſon. This Method is not, indeed, quite fo 
happily calculated for the Convenience of thoſe who live in 
Courts, who ſtudy Pomp and Magnificence, or are hurried in 
public Buſineſs : But the ſafeſt Courſes are often difficult, 
and attended with Trouble. I know how ſanguine the Moun- 
tebanks are in their Promiſes. They pretend to remove this 
Nifeaſe, tho' the Patient all the time indulges in regal Luxury, 
tho* he is every Day on Horſeback, or abandons himſelf to all 
manner of Senſuality. For my part, I have attempted the 
ſame, but have never had the good Fortune to ſucceed under 
theſe Circumſtances; and it has many a time moved my Pity, 
to fee ſeveral Patients of Diſtinction, who had been manag'd 
in that manner, liable for ſome Years to the Remains of the 
long-contracted Diſeaſe. | 
In the mean time, if the Patient cannot be prevail'd upon 
to ſubmit to the Trouble of „ J Fomentations may 
be us'd in their flead3 and, when his Situation is ſuch, that 
neither of theſe can be conveniently apply'd, emollient Plaiſ- 
ters, as the Einplaſirum de MAucilaginibus, or de Melilato, may 
be ſubſtituted in theit Place, But the Preference here always 
belongs to Cataplaſms and Fomentations. | 


It makes another kind of Generrbaa, when the Venereal 


Poiſon, after having infinuated itſelf thro' the Pores of the 
Glans, has penetrated into that cellular Subſtance, which is 
apply 'd round the upper Patt of the Urethra, fo as to form a 
ſmall Ulcer there; which, thro* Paſſages that it has eat into 
the Cavity of the Urethra, pours its Pus into that Canal, out 
of whoſe Canal it is perpetually trickling, but in greateſt Plenty 
when the Penis is preſs'd-at this Part, and. the Preſſure conti- 
nued forward from its Root. What is here moſt remarkable 


is, that if, after the Patient awakes in a Morning, and before 


. 


| . — 
Subſtance into its Cavity: And in this Species of Gonorrhaa, 


if you begin from the Neck of the Bladder, and all the 
ay to the Glans, you will not be able to ſqueeze out the 
leaf Drop of that kind of Matter from beyond this Part. 


This, thereſore, is the only affected Part, and hither muſt all 
your Efforts be directed. is is the Shape in which the Ge- 
norrbæa moſt commonly appears at firſt ; and this Species of 
Diſeaſe occurs every Day. For the moſt part it produces a 
vaſt Quantity of Venereal Pus, continues a long time in Peo- 
2 lax Habits; and yet, if the purulent Matter has a free 

it, it ſeldom occaſions a Pox ; ſo far from that, it rather 
prevents it : But it is principally attended with this Misfortune, 
that when it has continued a long time in the ſinuous Meanders 
of the cellular Membrane, it is ſubject to produce tedious 
Gleets, which all the Art of the World cannot, without ex- - 
treme Difficulty, dry up. | 

The Cure of this Gonorrhea is the ſame with that of the 
firſt kind; only I wonld adviſe beſides, that the Penis and 
Scrotum be, three or four times a Day, for half an Hour toge- 
ther, bathed in the ſame Liquors that I have already recom- 
mended for Fomentations. In the mean time, as the affected 
Cells can ſcarcely be reach'd by Injeftions, theſe are of little 
Service here, except at the firſt Appearance of the Diſeaſe, or 
vos the internal fungous Subſtance has ſcarcely ſuffered any 

njury. 

1 Len it the third kind of Genorrbæa, when the conta- 
gious Particles have enter d and taken Poſſeſſion of the Glan- 
dulæ Cowperiane Urethræ, fo that the Pus diſcharges itſelf by 
their excretory Ducts into the Urinary Dua. Here the 
Diſeaſe works out vaſt, hollow, fiſtulous Sinuſes, which flow 
with large Quantities of Matter, and are very difficult to 
deterge, and conſequently to heal. If the Diſcharge of this 
Ichor ſo produc'd is by any means obſtructed, it ſometimes 
forms very malignant Ulcers about the Sides of the Urethra, 
where theſe „ according to the Deſcription of their 
noble Diſcoverer, are ſituated, Hence proceed very obſtinate 
Ulcers, which give a great deal of Trouble to both the Phy- 
ſician and Patient, and frequently continue for ſome Years. 
What renders the Cure fo inſuperably difficult in this. Caſe is, 
that when once the contagious Matter has made its Way into 
the Folliculi of thoſe Glands, it can ſcarce be expel'd, but 
there it lies in ſpite of all that can be dong to diſcharge it: By 
. it becomes every Day more and more virulent, 
and ſpreads the Infection thro* the neighbouring Parts; inſo- 
much that ſometimes the ſubcutaneous pinguedinous Cells to- 
wards the Root of the Penis are affected by it; and what 
miſerable Effects this may, and in fact ſometimes does produce, 
any knowing Practitioner can tell. This Genorrhea requires 
the very ſame Treatment with the two former: But here the 
leaſt Time muſt not be loſt. The affected Parts muſt be 
kept im a conſtant State of Laxity by the moſt emollient Ap- 

ications, and the contagious Matter muſt, with all poſſible 

xpedition, be drawn out; for the Succeſs. of your Practice 
here entirely depends upon the total Diſcharge of the infeQious 
Matter, together with the Pus which it has introduc'd ; and, if 
this Taſk is not perform'd, a Pex is greatly to be apprehended. 
Wherefore, if this Diſeaſe continues but tor a little time, we 
muſt have recourſe to all the Severities of'a Salivation : For, 
tho? Salivating does not at all cure either of the two former 
kinds of Genorrhaa, this Species of the Diſeaſe, as it has its 
Seat in a more ſolid glandulous Part, in which the Action of 
the Heart and Arteries is briſker, is much more ſuſceptible of 
the Power of Mercury. | JU oft + 

Beſides theſe, there is a fourth Gonorrbæa, which differs 
from the reſt : For, after the virulent Matter has, by the Paſ- 
ſages already deſcrib'd, reach'd the Proſtatæ, it waſtes their 
Subfiance, and melts it down into a very plentiful Maſs of 
virulent Pus. This Diſeaſe ſometimes takes its Riſe from 
other Gonorrheeas Jong-continued, but principally from often 
repeated ones. It diſcovers itſelf by Tumors upon the Peri- 
næum; ſometimes too the Parts all around the Region of the 
Proſtatæ are moſt / miſerably ulcerated, by which means the 
neighbouring Parts are deftroy'd, and become a very ſhocking 
Spectacle. | | 0 0 * ö k 

But one of the moſt common Symptoms of this Diſeaſe is, 
that frequently thoſe miſerable Patients, all at once, and with- 
out any manifeſt Cauſe, are ſeia d with à Suppreffion of 
Urine ; whence they are tortur'd with à great many painful 


and fruitleſs Attempts. to make Water; While, at the ſame - 


time there is no Admiſſion of the Catheter to relieve them that 
Way: Art laſt, after a long Torment, Quantity of Pus 
on a ſudden makes its Way out of the Orifice of the Urethra, 
a little after which the Urine is diſcharg d: without Difficulty, 
till the ſame Miſchief returns again. I have ſometimes pe 
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this Diſeaſe, and ydu cannot but be ſenſible what a hard Mat- and, f any Symptoms proage the, it muſt be pteven 1 by 


ter it is to accompliſh a Cure. Here Salivation takes place; 
and here all the Remedies recommended againſt the afore- 
nam'd kinds of Gonorrhcea muſt be very diligently apply d. 
The laſt and moſt abominable Species of this Di 
when, from the already-mention'd AﬀeRtion of 

roſſatæ, the Emiſſaries of the Veſiculæ Seminales, deſcrib'd 
by the famous Margagni, gaping with Mouths among 

Dudts of the Proſtatæ, are eroded. hence the Vene- 

real Poiſon, admitted by theſe Emiſſaries into the ſeminal Re- 
N corrupts their Veſſels, and contain'd Liquids, with its 
V irulence, occaſions a very copious Diſcharge of moſt filthy 
Matter, and ulcerates thoſe finuous Parts intorted into a 
many winding Labyrinths. Hence what enormous Miſchi 
enſue ! I have ſeen that whole cellular Ap which in- 
veſts, and ſeparates from one another, the Veſiculæ Seminales, 
the Bladder of Urine, the Rectum, and Perinzum, ulcerated, 
putreſy d, and corroded into fiſtulous Caverns, reaching as far as 
the Scrotum, the Anus, and Perinzum ; fo that theſe Parts were 
entirely deſtroy'd by the mining Corruption, whilſt, in the mean 
time, there was no Benefit receiv'd from the Uſe of Baths, 
Fomentations, or Injections; nor from the Application of Plai- 
ſters, Ointments, or Cataplaſms; nor from making Inciſions into 
the Sinuſes, or dilating their Orifices. In ſpite of all theſe 
Means, I have known the Diſeaſe proceed till the very Urine 
was diſcharg'd by thoſe Ulcers. And if theſe topical Remedies 
did no Service, the moſt abſtemious Life, the Uſe of Deco- 
ctions of the Woods, the Sweating-box, and the beſt-manag'd 
Salivations, did as little. : 

Aftruc adapts the Cure of a Gonorthœa to the different 

of the Diſcaſe. : 

hus, in a Beginning of a Gonorrhcea, he adviſes Bleeding 

to be repeated more or leſs, according to the Violence of the 
inflammatory Symptoms; and, where theſe are very ſevere, he 
thinks Bleeding is to be as plentifully uſed as in a Peripneu- 
mony, or Dyſentery. ; ; 

He preſcribes, for the Patient's ordinary Drink, Ptiſan made 
of emollient and reſrigerating Herbs, together with Cryſtal 
Mineral, or Sal Prunellæ; and, if the Belly is not open enough, 
he adviſes a Glyſter of the ſame Ptiſan to be adminiſter d every 
Day, either alone, or with a little Vinegar, Sal Prunelle, or 
Pulp of Caſſia. |; . 

here the Inflammation is not mitigated by the Uſe of the 
Ptiſan, be adviſes the Patient, Morning and Evening, to take 
a large Draught of Emulſion of the Seeds of Melon, Agnus 
tus, Hemp, white Poppy, or Linſeed, prepar'd with the 
ecoction of the Flowers of Water-lily, adding to it, after 
ſtraining, a ſufficient Quantity of the Syrup of Water-lily. 

Where the Symptoms are very violent, he recommends an 
Opiate, diſſolv'd in both Doſes of the Emulſion, but eſpe- 
cially that taken in the Evening. | 

Where the Dyſury, and inflammatory Symptoms, are very 
ſevere, he recommends Fomentations of Milk for the genital 
Parts, emollient Cataplaſms to be apply'd to the Perinzum, and 
emollient, cooling, and Saturnine Injections. 

He recommends the Uſe of Camphire, and Sugar of Lead, 
internally, as prodigious Anodynes and Coolers; each to be 

iven from the Quantity of ſix Grains, to half a Scruple ; but 
| gives a juſt Caution to uſe them ſparingly, eſpecially the Su- 


of Lead. This, however, in my Opinion, ought never-to 


t 


us'd at all internally. . F 

In the mean time, he adviſes a thin moiſtening Diet of you 
animal Food; Abſtinence from ſpirituous _ from all 
Sauces with Salt and Spices, from Venery, violent Exer- 
ciſe. | 

In the ſecond Period, when the Inflammation, and painful 


Symptoms, begin to remit, and the Matter flows more freely, 


he lays down the following Intentions : | (1.) To diſcharge as 
much of the contagious Particles, by the purulent Runnin 
as poſſible. (2.) To drive out the reſt by Purging. And, (3.) 


any Remains of them are left, to diſcharge and correct them P 


means of Mercury. 


In the firſt Place, therefore, he gives a gentle lenitive Purge 
of Caſſia, or the like, leſt a Ks one ſhould excite the In- 


flammation afreſh. But aſter wards, if there be Occaſion, he 
allows a briſker one of Diagrydium, or Mercurius Dulcis. 


He diſapproves of the common Method of Purging, and 
J ations of Mercury alternately. For, he ſays, 
weaken - 


iving Pre 
9 reparations not only injure the Stomach, and 
the Patient; but, by i 


us, that he has frequently ſeen a remitti ſury, and yield- 
ing Gonorrhcea, return upon 2 a ! — 
Diſcharge reappear. 


' Inſtead of theſe, he adviſes. rubbing the Perinzum, Genitals 
Hips, and Groins in Men, the-Perinzum, Hips, -Groins, and 
Labia Pudendorum in Women, once in three or four Days, 
with a ſmall Quantity of mercurial Ointment, not above one 
or two Drams at a time, left a Salivation ſhould be brought on; 


| g the Acrimony of the Blood, 
render the Ulcers more malignant and obſtinate : And he tells 


ges. 

means; he ſays, the Particles of Mercury, without 
any Injury wo the Stomach, being Are K wo os 

| rate into reach | 

the Venercal TT: ror 
e Uintments are to be thus us d, till the 

deſtroy'd, nd te Crna ho rs com —_— 7 
ing the Re- 


In the mean time, proper Remedies for 

mains of the. Inflammation, deterging the Ulcers; and correQ- 
the Acrimony of the Blood, muſt not be omitted. 

But if the Inflammation returns, or the virulent Diſe is 

ſuppreſſed, which frequently happens from Irregularities in 

in Eating and Drink- 

this Method, he 


the Non-naturals ; ſuch as Intemperance 

e ann 12 

m ide, as not on eleſs, but noxious ' 
Method of Cure, hid down for the firh Stage, mul? be fd 


in. 
In the third Period, when: the Inflammation, and painful 
ymptoms, are gone, and the Diſcharge is abated, and become 
thicker, milder, and whiter, his Intentions ate to deterge and 
conſolidate the internal Ulcers, and to temperate and correct 
— —ê— 
e aint means I 

* ing Medicines. * 1 

or 


y theſe 


Lady's-mantle, and the like, wich Honey 6f Roſes ; or of hot 
hureous Waters, diluted with a Decoction of Barley. As for 
aſtringent Injections, he ſays, they are never ſafe. 


He cautions againſt ſome common Faults in the Method of 
managing this Diſeaſe: As, 1. Againſt the exhibiting | 


Cathartics. 2. Adminiſtring Decoctions of Guaiacum, with- 
out Diſtinction, to all Patients ; though, at the ſame time, he 
allows, that theſe Dococtions are ſucceſsful enough in dryin 

Ulcers in corpulent pituitous Habits, 3. The immoderate Us 
of internal Mercurials, the Blood is affected 
with an acrid Dyſeraſy. 4. — — Uſe of ſtyptic 
Injections, which — a genuine Lues, or a 
morbid Conſtriction of the Urethra; and hence a violent Stran- 


gury. | 
the different empirical Methods, as he calls 


e enumerates 
them, of curing this Diſeaſe, and condemns every one of them. 
Among the reſt, he takes notice of the internal Uſe of the 
Sugar of Lead, which, he ſays, may be given with Succeſs in 
the Gleet, which ſometimes remains after the Cure of a viru-' 
lent Gonorrhcea, - But, at the ſame time, he gives a Caution, 
never to adminiſter it in a r Doſe than four or fix Grains 4 
and if it occaſions any Heart-burnings, Pain at the upper Ori- 
fice of the Stomach, or Nauſea, to lay it aſide immediately. Tt 
is, however, more ſafe not to give it at all. 

He alſo examines the different boaſted Methods of preventing 
Infection; but juſtly concludes, that there is not one of them 
to be depended upon, not even the faſhionable, modern Practice, 
* 5 he charges upon the Zngliſh, tho the French are in the 

e too. 

He treats of two other Kinds of Gonorrhcea, which, he ſays, 
leſs frequently occur; and firſt, of the virulent dry G 
or, more properly, the dry Venereal Dyſury, by which be 
means a Dyſury with a Senſe of a burning „without 
any Diſc the Urethra, or, at leaſt, with little. 

This Dy 15 he ſays, is ſometimes attended with a Stran- 
Heat, Redneſs, and Swelling of the Perinæum, and often 
whole Penis; ſometimes with a flight Strangury, with- 
out any ſenſible Swelling, or Redneſs, in the Perinzum, or 


enis 
Hence, ſays he, this Gonorrhcea ought to be diſtinguiſh'd 
into two Kinds ; in one of which the Proftatz, or Veſicula 
Seminales, are inflam'd ; and this either a ſevere viru- 
lent Gonorrhcea, or follows a ſuppreſs'd one. The other is 
produc'd by an eryſipelatous Inflammation of the U 

which may be a Prelude to a virulent Gonorrhcea, but, for the 
I FER Rn AT 
As to the Prognoſtics, he ſays, 1. That a dry Gonorrhaea is 


always worſe than a running one, both becauſe the Poiſon js 
retain'd, and becauſe it erodes and injures the affected Parts 


more . , - 
4. The firſt of theſe two Kinds — $4 
Inflammation is not ſpeedily reſolv'd;- is very ſubje& to dege- 
nerate into an Abſceſs of the Perinaum. * 
reſoly'd, ends in a 


3. The ſecond Species, if it is not ſoon 
| Sphacelus of che Part. + 2501"J wc 
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commends Bleeding once every fourth Hour at firſt, emollient 
Fomentations, Injections, and the Uſe of emollient Diuretics : 
By which , duly obſerved, be ſays, within three, four, 
or, at moſt, fix Days, you will be able to ptocure a virulent 
or the Inflammation will be gradually reſolved without 
any, Above all, he adviſes, in theſe two kinds of Gonorrhoea, 
t, as ſoon as the Remiſſion of the Symptoms makes it ſafe, 
lercurial Ointments be cautiouſl apply'd for a long time 
to the Perinæum; becauſe, as the Poi n, in theſe Caſes, is not 
22 1 there is the greater need of Spe» 
cifics to correct it. 
Women, he ſays, are alſo ſubject to the virulent dry Go- 
norrhcea ; and the Parts affected in them are the Proſtaten, and 
Cowper's Glands, or the Vagina. The Cure is eaſily deduc'd 
hom the Method of - curing the ſame Symptom in the other 


What he calls the fpurious Gonorrhcea, is a of 
hatic, ſubviſcid, purulent Matter, from the Crown of the 
lans, which, at the ſame time, is affected with a Pain and 
Inflammation, together with a flight Eroſion. This Species, 
he ſays, is frequent in Men ; and he is of Opinion, that Wo- 
men are not exempted. In Men, he ſays, its Seat is the ſeba 
ceous Glands, upon the Corona; in Women, thoſe upon the 
entire external Surface of the Pudenda. 

The prediſpoſing Cauſes, as he alleges, of this ; pew. ue 
3 and the too great Length of 

uce. 

ha to Prognoftics, he ſays, this Species of Gonorrhcea is, 
for the moſt part, without Danger, provided proper Remedies 
be us'd; but, if it is negleRed, theſe ſuperficial Eroſions of the 
ſebaceous Glands are very ſubject to degenerate into cancerous 
Ulcers, and theſe, -where they become callous, to occaſion a 
Phymoſis, Paraphymoſis, and Cryſtallines. 

The Cure, he ſays, is perform'd by Bleeding, the Uſe of 
detergent and emollient Applications; and, after the Inflam- 
mation is abated, by the Antivenereals, propos'd in the Cure 
of a common Running ; and, at laſt, where the Diſcharge is- 
mild, and yet does not ſtop, he adviſes to foment with the 
Decoction of Guaiacum, red Wine, in which Iron has been 
quench'd, or a weak Solution of Sugar of Lead in Plantain- 


water. 

He gives the Hiſtory of the Caſe of a y Man, who con- 
t a violent Ophthalmia, with a lachrymal Flux, b 
waſhing his Eyes, every Morning, with his own Urine, whi 
he labour'd under a virulent Gonorrhcea: Both which Diſeaſes 
yielded to the ſame Method of Cure with the Gonorrhcea, 

With reſpect to thoſe Diſeaſes which ſucceed a Gonor- 
rhoea, the he treats of, is the Swelling of the Teftes ; with 
which Symptom a Gonorrhcea is fr y complicated, 

It proceeds, he ſays, from two Cauſes: 1. A ſuppreſs d 
Gonorrhora. 2. From the Venereal Poiſon. in the Blood, by 
which the Seed is inſpiſſated and accumulated in the Meanders 
of the Teſtes. | 

From the firſt Cauſe it is more inflammatory, and, conſe- 
quently, more capable of being reſolv'd, eſpecially if the Go- 
norrhcea can again be ſet a flowing; * it frequently ſup- 
purates, and degenerates into a fiſtulous Ulcer. 

What remains unreſolv'd of the ſecond kind, he ſays, is ſub- 


ject to harden into a Scirrhus, which frequently produces an 


Hydrocele, Pneumatocele, or Sarcocele ; and often degenerates 

into a Cancer, 

In the Cure, he recommends frequent Bleeding, and the 
antiphlogiſtic Regimen. All internal — — purging Reme- 
dies as well as external Aſtringents and Repellents, are to be 


avoided; and Anody nes only are to be us'd, under the Form of 
ms. Conducive to this 


Lotions, Fomentations, and Ca | 
Purpoſe are a Decoction of the Root of Althea, and Lind- 


ſced 3 os, Milk, ſomewhat warm, with which the Scrotum 
may. now-and-then be fomented z or an anodyne Cataplaſm of 


the Roots of Lilies, with Leaves of Henbane, Mallow, and 


Branc-urſine, boil'd to a Mucilage, and mix'd with the Flower 


of Lindſeed, and Oil of Earth- worms, or of Lilies. Aſter 


the Inflammation and Feyer are abated, he adviſes a gentle 
Purge, alter that, the Application of mild Reſolvents, and the 


internal Uſe of antivenereal Remedies. 


The Hardneſs which frequent! — eecially — 


1 the Epididymides, muſt be diſcus d by the Application 
of 


ſays, 
be 


See HERNIA. 
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2. The next Sytnptom is a Venereal Abſceſ of the Peri 
næum. 

This proceeds, he ſays, from a Suppuration of the Veſicula 
ſeminales, Proſtatzz, but molt frequently of Cowper's Glands, 
It is owing to Neglect, or bad Management, both in the 
Method of Cure, and the Regimen; eſpecially in ſuch Patients 
whoſe Blood is of an acrid Diſpoſition, or where theſe Parts 
have been tainted with repeated Gonorrhœas. 

As for the Prognoſtic, theſe Abſceſſes are always dangerous, 
more or leſs ; but moſt ſo, where they have dug out Sinuſes 
into the Urethra and Anus; in which Cafe, for the molt part, 
27 eng palliative Cure ought to be attempted, becauſe 
of the and Inconveniencies which attend the Uſe of the 
ns of Cure are the common ones in caſe of 

3. He farther conſiders mild continual Gleets, and involun- 

— — 1 the ſeminal Fluid. - 45 

e tells us, they are of two kinds, either a but 
flow, Running, from the too great Wideneſs of the iſſaries 5 
or a more plentiful Diſcharge, which only happens when the 
Imagination is affected with lewd Ideas, or the Patient juſt 
upon the * 2 1 Enjoyment: This kind, be f , 
is owing to ity o e Emillaries ; and that, of theſe 
two, the laſt it moſt — cur'd. l 

As the perpetual Gleet is, in his Opinion, ſometimes en- 
courag'd by a flight Inflammation of the Proſtatæ and Veſi- 
culz ſeminales, whence their Nerves become more ſenſible, 
he recommends Bleeding once or twice at firſt ; by which 
means, hc ſays, he has more than once ſeen a recent Gleet 


cur'd. | 
; Po cham, 2e-th Oren for the moſt part, 
increas'd by the Acrimony of the ſeminal Juices, contracted 


from the Venereal Poiſon, or the Uſe of acrid Medicines, he 
adviſes Sweeteners, and a Milk-diet. 

The Cure is to be carried on by Vulneraries, Balſamics, and 
Styptics, externally and internally, 

In the mean time, he recommends a thin, moiſtening, and 
refrigerating Diet; forbids the Uſe of Wine, Venery, violent 
Exerciſes, and particularly Riding; at leaſt, he would have the 
Patient to be very moderate in theſe Articles. He adviſes him 
not to retain his Water long; and, if his Belly is not ſufficiently 
open, he recommends t Clyſters. | 

Women, he tells us, are ſubje& to the ſame Diſeaſe, and 
to be cur'd the ſame way. 

The next Symptom, which ſucceeds a Gonorrhcea, is an 
inate Strangury. | | 

This Symptom, he ſays, by Drinking, Venery, Exerciſe, 
Riding, Walking, an acrimonious Diet, or violent , is 
WO. b *. an Iſchury. 9 

es of this Strangury are, 1. Callous Ulcers of the 
Urethra. 2. Hard — there. 3- Caruncles. 4. The 
Caput Gallinaginis becomes ſcirrhous or verrucoſe. 5. The 
Proſtatæ, or Veliculz ſeminales, become hard, callous, or 
ſcirrhous. 6. Or Tenge and fungous. From all which Cauſes 
the Cavity of the Urethra, be ſays, is leſſenꝰd; and a Stran ry, 
of courſe, produced, from the violent Impulſe of the 2 
upon the Obſtructions in the Urethra; and the more ſo, if 
theſe Obſtacles are any way inflam'd or ulcerated. 45 

This Symptom, for obvious Reaſons, is, he ſays, rarely 
met with in Women; though, he tells us, he has l 
ſeen a Strangury in that Sex, from a Compteſſion of the Ure- 
thra, by means of a Calloſity and Tumor of the ſurrounding 
Glands ; and once from a Diſcharge of acrid Pus from the 
ſuppurated Glands into the Urethra. . 

The different Cauſes of this Symptom are to be diſtinguiſh'd, 
but, he owns, with no great Certainty, by the Matter which 
is diſcharg'd aſter the Urine, as whether it be Pus or Mucus ; 
and by the Catheter, by which, from the Quality of the Mat- 
ter that appears upon it, one may judge of the State of the 
Parts, but eſpecially of the Number and Size of the Obſtacles. 

As for the — orgy our Author ſays, this Symptom is 
always difficult' of Cure, becauſe of the Nature of the Ob 
and * nger from an Iſchury. 

He begins the Cure of the Iſchury, which is to be 
attempted by four Hours, and the anti- 
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bleeding once 
—— Regimen, and the Application of Emollients to the 
erinaum z. and, -where the Caſe is very urgent, by the cau- 
tious Introduction of the Catheter, which muſt remain in the 
Paſiage; till the Inflammation of the Urethra is either reſolv'd / 


or urated. 


1 the Catheter cannot be introduced, and a Gangrene 


is chreaten'd, be adviſes cutting upon the Extremity of the 


Catheter, after it is thruſt in, as far as it will go, introducing. 
by the Wound, a e Catheter into the Bladder. N. 

But, if neither of theſe Methods ſucceed, he adviſes to 
thruſt the Trocar, by a Wound of the Perinzzum, into tho 


„ Bladder, according to the Direction of the Urethra. 


In the Cure of the Strangury, he, for very Reaſons, 
rejects the now obſolete Uſe of Catheretics; Loaf the Pr: | 


Qice of laying open the Urethra, for the ſake of deſtroying 

the Obſtacles by proper Applications. Fa 
In the next Place, be takes notice of the Method, by intro- 
ducing Tents into the Urethra, which he approves much of, 
and, to the Honour of this Method, ſays, that it eff 
mitigates, by a ſafe and eaſy, though Way, the 
obſtinate Stranguries z but he finds Fault with it upon account 
of the troubleſome Apparatus; and, for this Reaſon, beſides, 
that as theſe Tents only fill and dilate one Part of the Urethra, 
the other Parts muſt ſuffer a greater Coarctation. 


For theſe Reaſons, he prefers to this Method the Intro- R 


duction of leaden Rods, anointed with Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
or freſh Butter, every Day, h the Urethra, into the 
Bladder, to remain in the Paſſage for three or four Hours 
every time, beginning with a very ſmall one ; and, as ſoon 
as that can be introduc'd and taken out again without Pain, 
changing it for one of a Size larger ; procceding thus till the 
Obſtructions are all depreſs'd, and the Strangury remoy'd. 

Bat, as theſe Obſtacles are very ſubject to ariſe again, he ſays, 
this Operation ought to be perform'd after the Symptom diſ- 
appears, two or three times a Week, and afterwards three or 
four times a Month. But, after all, he ſays, this Symptom is 
rather to be palliated, than perfectly cur d. 

In the mean time, that this Me may be us'd with the 
greater Safety and Succeſs, he gives the following Cautions : 

That 9 Poiſon be {ubdu'd by antivenereal Specifi 
before this Method be attempted ; that you chuſe, if poſſible, 
the Spring or Autumn for it, becauſe the Parts are the 
moſt yielding; that you firlt correct the Acrimony of the 


Juices by bleeding, purging, and refrigerating Decochions, and thod 


the Uſe of Whey ; that the Patient, all the time of the Cure, 
abſtain from Wine, Venery, and Exerciſe, and uſe a refri- 
ting low Diet, and apply emollient Fomentations to the 
erinæum; that the leaden Rods be choſen, ſuch as have not 
the leaſt Crack upon them, left, breaking, they ſhould occa- 
fion a Neceſſity of laying open the Urethra ; that they be 
introduc'd very cautiouſly and deliberately, becauſe, ſays he, 
it is found by Experience, that if they trike rudely upon the 
Obſtacles, the Patient is preſently ſeiz'd with a ſudden Horri- 
pilation, and a violent ephemerous Fever; if this - happens, 
that a 9 0008 nages my 'd; Ny g * 4 _ 
ſury, or ain, that Symptom be reliev? an 
W — 2 Injections ; that, if there are Ln Ulcers 
they be deterg'd and heal'd by proper Injections; and, in the 
laſt Place, that the Remains of the Diſeaſe be carried off by the 
Uſe of Aﬀes or Cows Milk, or the mineral Waters; and, 
where there is any Diſcharge of Mucus or Sanies, . that it be 
ay up by proper Injections. A/truc de Mortis Venereis. 
ith reſpect to Caruncles, which are exceſſively trouble- 
ſome, and difficult of Cure, Heifter aſſigns the following Cauſes, 
and propoſes the ſubſequent Methods of Treatment. a 
n who have been affected with a Gonorrhoea, or an 
Ulceration of the Urethra, ſometimes find an uncommon Diſ- 
ficulty in making Water, ſo that cannot void it without 
Straining, and violent Pains, and then only in a Stream no 
larger than a Thread ; and, ſometimes, the Paſſage is even 
totally obſtructed. This was attributed to a Caruncle in the 
Urethra, till, very lately, Brummer, Phyſician. to the 
Elector Palatine, and Dionis, in his Surgery, rejecting this 
Opinion, aſcrib'd it rather to a Cicatrix remaining aſter the 
Cure of an Ulcer, which proceeded from a Gonot aud 
this is confirm'd by many Inſtances of dead Bodies which have 
been opened. But Arnaud and Petit impute it to a Tumor 
form'd in the ſpongy or cavernous Body of the Urethra itſelf, 


(us happens to the, Membranes of the Noſe in a Coryza) which 
ops that Paſſage, However, ſome oppoſe the Experience 
of one Party to that of the other, and contend for the former 


Opinion. Laſtly, Benevoli, a, Surgeon of Florence, diſſents 
from both: He declares, in 4 Tręatiſe on that Subject, that 
he always found the Part of the Urethra or Proſtate, which 
Anatomiſts call Caput Gallinaginit, tumeſied and ulcerated, 
but could never yet the Utine Shoal bug Caruncle in 
the Cavity of the Urethra, and that the Obſtruction was always 
rtionable to the Quantity. of Pus lodg'd in the Caput 
Gallinaginis, This Diſorder, he ſays,” generally ariſes from a 
_ virulent Gonorrhœa ; and that in the Beginning, as well as 
at the latter End, there is 'a conſtant Diſcharge of purulent 
Matter and Fibres with the Urine... For my own Pare. Imuſt 
acknowledge, there may be Truth in each of theſe Opinions, 
as the ſame Diſorder may . ſpring from, different Cauſes. But 
the true Cauſe is immaterial, ſine the Method of Cure is the 
ſame. The Surgeon may ſoon determine, whether it ariſes 
from a Caruncle, by the Patient's own. Account. For, in 
that Caſe, the Obſtruction is not ſa- ſudden, but the Paſſage 
decreaſes gradually, till it is totally cloſed up, and there is a 
continual Endeavour. to diſcharge the;Urine the 
Irritation of the foreign Body in the Urethra; the Urine 
carries off with it purulent Matter, or Fibres, and Mem- 


alſo, 
. D it is attended with a flight Fever, The 
* o. n 4 


* 


een, 
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Seat of this Diſorder may be diſcord by paſling « Catheters 
ea 3 


— dirt - 22 „ the 

ever the Inſtrument meets wit extraordinary » 
there we ſuppoſe it lies, | Laſt! 2 — 
and ſometimes mortal, it will do proput to direct Methods for 
e | i - &v |*; +, 20 
the Caruncle is recent, without an Striture in 
the Urethra, che following Method will perieR 1 Cue, The 
Patient ſhould be ſeated on a Couch or Bed, and, while the 
rgeon bolds the Penis in his Left Hand, be muff, with bis 
ight, introduce à leaden Probe, of Wax-candle, about a 
Foot long, and the Thickneſs of a Catheter, dipt-in Oil, 
into the Urethra, as fat as, or, i , ſomewhat beyond, the 
Obſtacle : "This . muſt: be ſecur'd with a proper Bandage; and 
left there for ſome Days, till the Urethra u to be per- 
vious, or the Progreſs of the Diſorder check d. When the 
Patient would _ Water, the Probe or Candle muſt be 
extracted, and then inſerted again, till the Cure is completed. 
But if it is ſo inveterate as/ngt to yield to the preceding Me- 
thod, it will be proper. to dreſs the End of the Probe or Candle 
with white Vitriol, burnt Alum, red-Precipitate, 
Fuſcum, or Agyptiacum, or. any other gently corroding 
Medicine. This ſhould be —_— once ar twice, till there 
is a free Paſlage open'd for the Urine: We have many Inſtances 
of Cures perform d in this manner. But Brunner and Bene- 


« 


Unguentum 


cs, volt, who deny that this Diſeaſe proceeds from: a Caruncle, 


condemn this PraQtice, becauſe by it the Urethra is corroded 
and ulcerated ; and I join with them, where there is no Ca- 
runcle, and prefer a Continuation of the former gentle Me- 
; tient ſhould always diſcharge his Urine, before 
the Inſertion of the leaden Probe, or Wax-candle, that it may 
remain the longer without Extraction, and more effectually 
N e or dilate the Parts. This is to be continued till the 
Pa is entirely open'd ; and, when the Diſcaſe has been of 
long ing, even after an abſolute Cure, it may be neceflary 
to keep a Tent conſtantly, for a few Weeks, in the Urethra, 
or, at leaſt, to introduce one at Intervals, that the Part may 
continue pervious. - Benevoli adviſes to involve the End of 
the Probe in the Emplaſtrum Diapalme, that the Part affected 
many i more ſecurely heal'd. can time Injections of Lime, 
or tain- water, with a little Sugar of Lead, or the Lapis 
Medicamentoſus of Crollius, are to be thrown up the Urethra, 
When the Paſſage of the Urethra is entirely obſtructed: 
without an Inflammation, the Catheter will give Relief. If 
this Inſtrument cannot be paſſed gently, it mult be ſtrongly, 
but. cautiouſly, .preſs'd and twiſted, to break the Caruncle or: 
Cicatrix, and. dilate the Parts. After. the Urine is dif * 
a leaden Probe, or Wax - candle, dipt in Oil. of Eggs, or of 
ſweet Almonds, may be paſſed into the Urethra, to keep it 
open. But if, on account of an Inflammation, the Catheter. 
cannot be introduc'd, and the. Patient's: Life is in Danger, 
recourſe muſt be had to the following Remedy: The 
is to be open'd by the T rocar, either in the Perinæum, or above 
the Os Pubis, which we ſhall explain at large under the Article 
Isc n 2 1 is thus 2 and the Urine 
diſcharg' ou I in it, t Surgeon proceeds to 
3 by ethods — opoſed. hen the natural 
a is free, the Tube may be extracted, and the Wound 


If there is a violent, Inflammation of the Urethra, neither 
the Catheter, Probe, nor. Wax-candle, ſhould be introduc d, 
as they would increaſe it ; but the Patient ſhould be bled plen- 
tifully, and order d diſcutient Medicines internally and exter- 
nally ; and, in particular, the Parts affected ſhould. be treated 
externally with diſcutient Fomentations and Cataplaſms ; and, 
when the Inflammation abates, the Surgeon; may dilate the 
Paſſage, by introducing the Catheter, Probe, or Candle, and 
retaining them in the Paſlage for- ſevergh. Days. When tho 
1 light, the Urine may be drawn off by the 

-atheter. | Ly EY AY 
Great Care muſt be taken not to thruſt the Wax-candle into 
the Bladder ; for a broken Piece, remaining there, may — 
Foundation for a future Stone. vg. the Difficulty of di 
charging the Urine proceeds from .a-Diſorder in the Bladder 
itſell, as an Excreſcence, Abſceſs, or Ulcer, or an Induration 
of its Neck, or the Proſtatæ, it is very ſeldom curable: For 
the. Probe, Candle, and all corroſive Medicines, are not only 
uſeleſs, but pernicious. On the contrary, when the Urine is, 
by a Tumor, UIlcer, or Cicatrix, in the Urethra, 
the Probe ot Candle, dipt in Oil, is, the, propereſt Remedy :, 
The Cicatrix, indeed, is the molt difficult to remove; | 
Benevali aſſures us, from his own Expe » that: it is t be 
done by this Method ;. and, as we are ent u 
with a better, we muſt purſue it. Hiciſſar ( L F 

Thus have I given an Account of the Methods propos d by 
the moſt rational and celebrated Authors for the Cure of 
Gonorrhaza. But, with to a beni Gonorrhœa, 
muſt remark, that the formidable and frequent Species of 
this 5 when the retaining Vellcls. af the Organs of Gene- 
9 N wi 
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ration are ſo extremely relax'd, as to permit the ſeminal Juices 
to paſs off, upon the ſlighteſt Stimulus, as a luſcious Idea, or 
Converſation with a Woman ; though this is at- 
tended with a continual Weeping or Gleet. 'When this is the 
Caſe, an ignominious Impotence, as to Venereal Enjoyments, 
is induc'd, which ſcarcely ever admits of a perfe& Cure. | 
There is, perhaps, no Sin, productive of ſo many hideous 
Conſequences, as that which is the general Cauſe of the Im- 
becillity here mention'd. Providence has implanted in human 
Nature, what is by ſome call'd the Paſſion of Love; and, by 
others, the Appetite of Luſt, for very wiſe Purpoſes ; but has 
iven us Reaſon to reftrain this neceſlary Inclination, and keep 
within due Limits, Every Dey; lidwerer, furniſhes us 
with Caſes, which evince, that Reaſon is not always a Balance 
againſt the Appetites 3 for Boys, regardleſs, or, perhaps, ig- 
norant of the Conſequences, too frequently r 
in a prepoſterous Method of Venery; and it is to be ſuſpected, 
that many more advanc'd in —_— are long immur*'d in 
Colleges and Cloiſters, and at elope from their Cells, 
utterly deſtitute of Science, and equally unacquainted with the 
World and Books, are not leſs guilty of this enormous Vice, 
Theſe, by a moſt deteſtable kind of Magic, conjure up, at 
Pleaſure, an ideal Venus, and thus never want an Opportinity 
of enjoying an imaginary Miſtreſs. The frequent Repetition 
of theſe exccrable Pleaſures weakens the Lone of the retain- 
ing ſeminal Organs, and induces the worſt Species of a Go- 
norrheea, attended with an utter Impotence, as to real En- 
joyments. If ſuch are, afterwards, ſo wicked as to marry, 
for ſo I muſt call it, the Conſequences of their preceding 
illicit Practices, are extended to Families, and the Public, for 
Reaſons too obvious to require farther Explanation. 

Cold Embrocations of the genital Parts, and thoſe adja- 
cent, with old Verjuice diluted with Water, have been much 
recommended ; and wrapping up the Parts perpetually in 
Cloths impregnated with the ſame, are ſaid to do great Ser- 
vice, and may poſſibly have good Effects; but I have known 
more Relief from a long-continued Uſe of the cold chalybeate 
Waters drank at the Fountain-head, together with a due 
Courſe of ſtrengthening and 1 Remedies, both exter- 
nally and internally apply'd, than any other Method. 

ONOS, %. he ſame as Gowns ; which ſee. 

GONYALGIA, yoveayia, from yirv, the Knee, and 

%, Pain; is the fame as GonacRa. ä 

OR, according to Scaliger Exercit. is a Tree growing by 
the River Meer, and bearing a Fruit like the Cheſtnut, but 
bitter. Fo. 4 tells us, that theſe Trees are of an extra- 
ordinary Tallneſs, and grow at a great Diſtance from the Sea, 
on the Continent. Ray H. P. | 

GORAS. The Name of the Perſon, who, as we are 
inform'd by Oribafius, Med. Col. Lib. 1. Cap. 40. introduc'd 
a Fleſh-diet among the Athletz, who before dieted themſelves 


on Cari 
Fountains of a petrefying 


cr. 
GORGONEI FONTES. 
ality. Libavius, Art. Chym. 
" GORGONIAS. A Name given to Coral; becauſe on its 
Change of Place from Water to Air it immediately hardens 
into a ſtony Subſtance, The Reaſon of the two laſt Names is 
taken from the well-known Story of the Goryon. 
GOSSAMPINUS, Plin. Arber lanigera E. Piſon. A Tree 
in the Eaſt Indies, producing a fort of Wool or Cotton, 
which is too ſhort to be ſpun or carded, but only ſerves to 
ſtuff Beds, for which Uſe it is very proper, being very fine, 
ſoft, und light. In medicinal Uſe it is good to recal Heat and 
Spirits into the Parts to which it is apply'd; and is proper for 
the Palſy, and to heat the Stomach, ing apply'd the 
0 


The Tree takes its Name from Goffipiutr, Cotton, and Pinus, 
a Pine- tree, becauſe it has ſome Reſemblance of a Pine, ane 
bears a fort of Cotton. | 8 ON : | 


- GOSSIPIUM, Cotton. See XTLOx. nnn 
GOSSUM. The fame as BorIun, or BRoxncnocers. 
-GOTNEMSEGIAR.:' A Name for the XyLog'akno- 
REKUM. Boerhaaue, Ind. alt. Plant. „ 
GorrE. The fame as GurrA GAK. 
GOUDBOOM. A Name for the Conocarpodendron ; folio 
craſſo, nervoſo, lanuginoſo, ſupra crenato,” tbique limbo rubro; 
Hofe aureo ; Cone facile decido. * 
- GRACILIS. The Name of a Muſcle of the Leg, which, 
D fays, ariſes by a thin and broad Fendon from the Os 
Pubis, near its Commiſfure : It ſoon 4 5 — fleſhy, and, deſcend- 
ing by the Inſide of the Thigh, is inſerted tendinous into the 
Infide-of the Tibia near'the us. Its Uſe is to bend the 
Thigb und Leg inwards. . 4 
But Niue deſcribes two Muſcles under this Name ; the 
one is the Gracilis anterior, otherwiſe called Re#us ante- 
rior 3 and the other is the Gracilis internus, otherwiſe call'd 
Nele peru. Aen. k #492 OS . + : a 
+, GRACILIS, ANTERIOR, 81VE RECTUS aur ERtoS. 
This Muſcle is as long as the Os Femoris, and hes directly 
along the fore Side of the Thigh, from whence it has the 


ereto. 


Thigh is turned by 


Name of Rectus anterior. The greateſt Part of it is fleſhy, 
and the Middle. is broader than the two Extremities. It i 
called Gracitis, from its Thinneſs or Flatnefs. ' m” 
It terminates above, by a pretty ftrong Tendon, which is 
divided into two Branches; one ſhort and ſtrait, the other long 
and bent. The ſhort Branch, running up in a ſtrait Line, 
inſerted in the anterior inferior Spine of the Os Tlium. The 
long Branch is inflefted backward over the Supetcilium of the 
Acetabulum, and runs in the Direction thereof from the Spine 
toward the great iſchiatic Sinus. Tt is ſtrong and flat, adher- 
ing very cloſely to the Bone, and cover'd by the orbicular 
Ligament and the Glutzus Minimus ; and therefore the) 
who follow the common Method in Diſſecting, often cut it 
off, and obſerve only the ſmall Branch of the Tendon. X 
From thence the Muſcle runs down wholly fleſhy, and 
partly NN ſome of its Fibres meeting above, and ſepa- 
rating below. It is narrow at the upper Extremity, ary 
grows gradually broader toward the Middle. Afterwards it 
con ain in the ſame manner, and at the lower Extre- 
mity of the Os Femoris ends in a flat broad Tendon. 
Trough its whole Courſe it lies between the two Vaſti, 
and covers the Crurzus ; and its inferior Tendon is inſerted 
in the upper Edge of the Patella, from whence it ſends down 
a ſmall Plane tendinous Fibres, which adhere very cloſely 
to the convex Side of that Bone, and, having reached the great 
Ligament, ſeem to be loſt therein. | | 
his Muſcle, by its Inſertion in the Patella, is a Congener 
to the Vaſtus Internus, Externus, and Cruræus; and ſerves to 
extend the Leg. By its Infertion in the Os Ilium, it bends 
the Thigh, and affiſts the Pſoas, Hiacus, and PeQtineus, whe- 
ther the Leg be extended or bent. It likewiſe moves the Pel- 
vis forward on the Os Femoris, and hinders it from falling 
back when we fit. 8 n | 
Bein niform, and partly ſimple, it is ble of 
ctaining great Eft, and of producing large Motor ; and 
its Line of DireQion, which is raiſed to a confderable Diſtance 
from the Centre of Motion of the Hip and Knee, increaſes 
theſe Advantages. The particular Diſpoſition and Largeneſs 
of its ſecond” ſuperior Tendon anſwer principally to all the 
rees of Flexion. dns 
- 'The other Tendon, commonly deſcrib'd, would not alone 
have been ſufficient for that Purpoſe ;_ but its Obliquity is con- 
venient for the Extenſion of the Leg, when the Thigh is 
extended, or but little bent: But, when the Thigh is very 
much bent, this Obliquity would remove the ſmall Tendon 
to too great a Diſtance from the Bone, and thereby expoſe 
to be torn off, in the ſame manner as we tear off the 0 
of a Tree, by ſeparating it from the Trunk. The Obliquity 
here mention'd is with reſpect to the Os Femoris, this ſupe- 
rior Tendon lying out of the Direction of that Bone. | 


Gracilis INTERIOR, -SIVE RECTUs INTERIOR, 


This is a long thin Muſcle, Ying in a ftrait Line on the 
Infide of the Thigh, between the Os Pubis and the Knee ; 
and from this Situation and Structure its Names are taken. 
It is fixed in the Edge of the inferior Branch of the Os 
Pubis near the Symphyfis, by a broad and very ſhort "Tendon, 
on one Side of the Inſertion of the Triceps ſecundus, but a 
little lower down. e 2 
From thence the fleſhy Fibres, contracting a little - ig 
Breadth, run down to the internal Condyle of the Os Fe- 
moris, where they terminate in a thin Tendon, which after- 
wards degenerates into a Kind of Aponeurofis, and is inſerted 
in the fore Part of the Infide of the Head of the Tibia. 
This Tendon is inferted immediately below the Sartorius, 
by which it 2 covered, and above the Semi- tendinoſus, 
which it partly covers, mixing ſome Fibres with it. Before 
it ends, it makes the ſame oblique Turn, and is braced down 
in the fame manner as the Tendon' of the Sartorius, and it 
ſends the fame kind of Aponeuroſis obliquely downward; on 
the Inſide of the Tibia. ” i Sg 
This Muſcle bends the Fes much in the ſame manner with 
the —_ 2 aſſi > in this Function, but not in 
that of turnin and it is more r to contin 
the Flexion, Alan to begin it, it being principally when the 
the Sartorius, that the Gracilis contri- 


butes to this Action. | | g 
It may likewiſe affift the Triceps in the Adduction of the 
Thigh, which it performs with much more Facility than it 
_ the Flexion of the Leg without the Rotation of the 
T _ This Facility in all Situations of the Thigh is pro- 

by the Diſtance of the ſuperior Inſertion of this Muſcle 
from the Joint of the fp; but it cannot with the ſame Eaſe 
bend the , when the Thigh is not turned; for this Reaſon : 
While the igh is only extended, the Line of Direction of 


cu 


this whole Muſcle is nearly in the fame Plane with the Axis 
of Motion of the Knee, and therefore the Diſtance of it 
ſuperior Inſertion gives it no Advantage. But, when the Thi 

is turned round by the Sartorius, the Plane of its Direction 
changes and croſſes the Axis of the Ginglymus of the 


and then the lateral Diſtance of its ſuperior Inſertion facili- 
tates its Action on the Leg. Winſlow's 0 J 
GRACULUS. Offic. Bellon. des 92 283. Charlt. 
Exer. 55. Coracias. Mer. Pin. 172. Coracias, ſen Pyr- 
rhocoraex. Will. Ornith. 86. Rali Ornith, a6. Ejuſd. 
Synop. A. 40. Geſn. de Avib. 473. Aldrov. Ornich. 1. 769. 
Nauf de Avib. 26. THE COR CHOUGH. _. 
This Bird is found in Cornwall, and many other Places. 
Apply'd externally, it is ſaid to refolve Tumors, and to be 
good againſt ſcrophulous Swellings. Dale. | 
GRAA, wyeaie. In Mo/chion, either [imports an old 
Woman; or the wrinkled Pellicle which concretes upon Milk, 
and ſome other Liquors, as they cool after boiling ; 
wrinkled Skin about the Navel, which is a Sign of 
 GRAMEN, Graſs. Botaniſts mention a great many Spe- 
cies of Graſs. Tournefort takes notice of eighty-ſix, and 
2 En 
ma t Sceuchzer*s Agroftographia, Tiguri, 1719. e. 
{ ſhall only ſpecify in this Place thoſe & dne, 
which are principally us'd in Medicine. | 
— = ER * gf rome dumetorum 
icula acetoſa, ſemine 7. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1287. 
pats ne. _ 12 molli majus, C. B. P. 7. Theat. 
95- Rai Synop. 3. 401. Gramen paniculatum arundinaceum 
panicula denſa ſpadicea, Tourn. Inſt. 523. Gramen tomento- 
ſum arundinaceum. Ger. Emac. 9. Gramen ſpica candida & 
Serici modo lucens. J. B. 2. 476. Colemagrofis froe Gramen 
tomentoſum. Park. t. 1182, REED GRASS. 
It grows in moiſt woody Places; the Root is uſed; it agrees 
in Virtues with the common Reed. Dale. | 
GRAMEN CANINUM. See AGRosT1s. 
 GRAMEN DACTYLON, Oc. Daciylen folio arundi- 
naceo majus. C. B. P. 7. Theat. 112. Dattylon radice repente 
fue Officinarum. Tourn. Inſt. 510. Gramen Da#tyloides radice 
repente. Ger. Emac. 28. Gramen repens cum paniculis graminis 
== J. B. 3. 4 . Raii Hiſt. 2. 1271. Synop. 3. 399. 
Gramen Cauarium 1/chami paniculis. Park. Theat. 1178. Gra- 
8 _—_ Cluft. Tourn. Mat. Med. 101. COCK-FOOT 
RA 


It grows in Fields, Vineyards, and in ſandy Places. The 
Root is uſed, and its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the 
AcRosTis. Dale. 

GRAMEN LEUCANTHEMUM. See Ars. 

GRAMEN MANN. Offc. Gramen manne eſculentum, 
Ger. 25. Emac. 27.  Gramen dactylun efculentum. C. B. P. 8. 
Theat. 118. Ichæmon 9 frve Gramen Manne eſculentum. 
Park, Theat. 1178. Gramen Genus Dem | Caninus tertius, five 
Gramen primum, vel Galls Crus. J. B. 2. 444 MANNA- 
GRASS, RUSSIA-SEED. 

It grows in Germany and Poland. The only Parts in Uſe are 
its Seeds, which are ſmall, oblong, pellucid, white, of a faint 
Tafte ; and, when decorticated, not unlike Rice. Theſe Seeds 
are poſſeſs d of the ſame Qualities with Rice, are moderately 
aftringent, reſolve hard Tumors of the Breaſts, and, when 
uſed as Aliments, are moderately nutritive, atthiolus. They 
are, alſo, faid to be highly efficacious in the Cure of the 
Rickets in Children. | 

But of what Plant theſe are the Seeds, is a Point not agr 
upon by the Literati of the preſent Age, ſome imagining, that 
theſe Seeds are the granulated Pitch of a certain Palm, which 
is pretty much of the fame Nature with Sago; whilſt others 
maintain, that they are the Seeds of the Manna-grafs, with 
whom I agree, and have therefore call'd them ſo. In this Opi- 
nion I was lately very much confirm'd by that ingenious Bo- 
taniſt Johannes Philippus Breynius, when in England, Dale's 
Pharmacolegia. 0 
. GRAMEN PARNASSI. See PARNASSIA PALUSTRIS 
ET.VULGARIS. _ | i | 
. GRAMIA. The Sordes of the Eyes. 
_ GRAMINULA are young Frogs, not yet furniſh'd with 
Feet; Tadpoles. . ' | 
_ GRAMMA, yegune. A Scruple, with reſpect to Weights, 
thus called, becauſe it is the twenty-fourth Part of an Ounce, 
as a Letter bears the ſame Proportion to the Alphabet. 

_ GRAMME, e814. The ris of the Eye. 

. GRANA, _ The ſame as Mics ana, 

 GRANA Cidia. See CNIDIA. f 281 
 GRANA Prad. See CAkDAMOMUM MAXIMUM, 

- GRANA Tilla. See Liconom Moruccense. 
 GRANA Tin#orum. See CuERM ES. 

_ GRANADILLA.. The Paten Flnurr. 

The Calyx is, firſt, triphyllous ; from 
ſhort Pedicle, and from that a qui i 


or the 
Age. T. 


GR 1 


fatile Tefticuli z next to theſe is ſeated the Ovary, — 


Form; on whoſe Apex w three Tubes, with 

1 Apices, and 2 towards the —— Tel 
2 8 7 » carnous, unicapſular, and full 
g, e to Ribs, 106 eee ee 


Boer baave mentions ten Species of this Plant which are, a 
1. Granadilla ;. pentaphylios ; flore cazruleo, magno. 
2. Granadilla ; pentaphyllos; latioribus follis ; flore ccruleo, 


10. Granadilla ; Clematitis Indica, -latifolia  flore 
2 5 3 malen T. 82. Boer. Ind. ad, Hs 
+ 2+ p. 31. 


The firſt and ſecond Species are of -a very ſweet and vinous 


Flavour; and all the Species are refri 
The Hiftoria Plantarum, — 3 informs 


us, that all theſe Plants are refrigerating, 
Miller takes notice of ſeventeen 8 . 
GRANAGRANUM, An obſcure Term in Paracelſus's 

Treatiſe de Gaduco Matricis, the Meaning of which is not 


underſtood. | 
Lemery informs us, that this is a fort of ever- 
Plant, which grows in America, from the Cielings of 
ooms. ſometimes not far from the Fire. The Juice is 
eſteem' d poiſonous ; and the Plant is of no Uſe in Medicine. 
GRANATRISTUM, in Paracelſus, is a Carbuncle. 
GRANATUM. The Pomegranate. | See Punic A. 
„ OSes: be Schw. 380. Charlt. Foſſ. 
” t. 182. . . . . | 
Tas GRANATE, © 3 
This is a pellucid Gem, of a yellowiſh red Colour, almoſt 
like that of native Cinnabar. 105 ſaid, if prepar d and taken 
internally, to be drying and ing ; to cure Palpitations 
of the Heart; and to reſiſt Melancholy and Poiſon ; to ſtop 
Hzmorr „It is, alſo, believ'd, by ſome, to have the 
ſame Effects, if ſuſpended about the Neck. Schroder. Dale. 
GRANDA. A Name for the Phi Stone. 
GRANDEBALAK. The Hairs which grow under the 


Habbos 15440 
OS. A Name for the Os Cuboi 
GRANDO. See CHaLaza, 
GRANULATIO. A Granulation, that is, a Reduction of 
8 1855 W | 
| g rain. Wich re to Wei it i 
twentieth Part of a Scruple. = e 
GRAPHIOI DES. Yet. A Name for the Sty liſorm 
Proceſs, See CAror. 
GRAPHISCUS. ye20ioz@®. The Name of an Inftrument, 
invented by the celebrated Dzocles, for extrafting Darts, It is 
deſcrib'd by Celſus, L. 7. C. 1. | | 
GRATIA DEL A Name for the Geranium ; Batrachioides 
4 2 A Name for the Digitalis; minima ; Gra- 
16 ed. | 
GRAVATIVUS. An Epithet for: a ſort of Pain attended 
with a Senſation of Weight. See Doron. 
GRAVEDO imports a Pain in the Head, with a Senſation 
of Heavineſs ; and is, alſo, the ſame as CArARRHUs, of 
CorYZza. | 
GRAUS, i The ſame as Ga &4 1; which ſee. 
A Marble, or Porphyry, us'd in Pharmaceu- 
tions, | | 
GRESSURA. The Part interpos'd betwixt the Pudenda 


and Anus. | 

GRIGALLUS. The Buſtard. Lemery ſays there are two 
Species, one call'd the Grigallus major, Vhich is very large 3 
the other the Grigallus minor, which is ſomething larger than a 
Partridge. Birds are eſteem' d aperient, and good for the 
Nephritic Colic. The Brain is eſteem'd good to increaſe the 
ſeminal Juices. N 2 | 

As the Buſtard lives entirely on V and Water, and 
its habitual Exerciſe is not very great, the Salts ſhould not ſeem 


NT ; 
GRIPHOMENOS, yea$99@-, from yeio@, or yeir@, 
a Net. Implicated. In the firſt Book of the Prorrhetics of 
Hippecrates, Text 100. vel, is art Epithet for dAyiuare, 
Pains ; where it ſeems to import no mote than Pains removing 
from the Loins, and ſeizing upon, or being fix'd * 
pocbondr GROS- 


ia, 


» 4x7 
* 

* 1,32 
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GROSSULARIA.. The Gooſeberry Buſh. This is a Plant 
tod well known to want a Deſcription. Boerhaave enumerates 
ſeven ies, and Miller nine. 
| ularia ; ſpinoſa fativa. C. B. P. 455. Tourn, Inft. 6 . 

: Une 


Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 153. Groſſularia, Uva = x 

_ 2. 1484. SY a, _ Theat. 1560. — — A 
er. 1143 I 324+ b cr, „ Groſuarta. 

4 — > Parkin, Parad. 560. Tek GOOSE RRY 

This Buſh is cultivated in Gardens, flowers in April, and 

rg. Fruit in July. No Parts of it are in Uſe, except the 
ruit, which, when unripe, as alſo that of the Egyptian 1 . 
is ſaid to be effectual againſt the p Appetite of preg- 
nant Women, to. excite the Appetite, and to ſtop Fluxes. 
Theſe Berries, when boil'd in Liquors, are advantageouſly ex- 
hibited in feveriſh Indiſpoſitions: And, when ripe, they are in- 
nocent and friendly to the Stomach. Dale's Pharmacologia. 

They are not good for melancholy Perſons ; they ſometimes 
incommode the Stomach, prick and contract it a little too 
much, eſpecially when they are green. | 

They have a great deal of Oil, eſſential Salt, and Phlegm, in 
them ; they are very good in hot Weather for young bilious 
and ſanguine Perſons. 

Gooſeberries, in the Beginning, are green, and of an acid 
Taſte, becauſe the acid Salt, contain'd therein in a large Pro- 
portion, is not yet encumbred with Sulphurs, and thus it can 
operate upon the Nerves of the Tongue very powerfully ; inſo- 
much that this Salt, being at that time united with nothing elſe 
but ſome Proportion of Earth, excites an aſtringent and ſtyptic 
Senſation.z whereas afterwards the little Oil contain'd in the 
Gooſeberries, which before was kept back by paſſive Principles, 

ets looſe, riſes, and, by the Help of Fermentation, unites it- 
elf with the Salts, and diveſts them partly of their —_— ; 
then it is that Gooſeberries are ripe, when they have a ſweet 
Smell, and yellowiſh Colour : From whence we may conclude, 
that the riper Gooſeberries are, they are ſo much the leſs aſtrin- 
gent ; and ſo, when you have a mind to have Gooſeberries 
preſerved, the green are to be prefer d before thoſe that are 
ripe. 
"The ſaid eſſential Salt, wherewith Gooſeberties abound, 
is the Cauſe of the principal Effects wrought by them. In 
ſhort, they would not create an Appetite, were it not that 
this Salt lightly pricks the little Fibres of the Stomach ; they 
would not cool, and be for People ſick of Fevers, and be 
endu'd with the little Virtues, but becauſe this Salt, by im- 
parting a little more Conſiſtence to the Humours, ſtops their 
violent and impetuous Motion. Lemery on Foods, © 

GROSSUS. An unripe Fig. | 

GRUMA. The Tartar of Wine. Rulandus, * © 

GRUMUS. A Grume, or concreted Clot of Blood, Milk, 
or any other Subſtance. 

GRUS. Offic, Schrod. 5. 319. Will, Ornith, 199, Raii 
Omith. 274. Ejuſd. Synop. Avium 95: Geſn. de'Avib. 494. 
Aldrov. Ornith. 3. 324. Jonſ. de Avib. 114. Charlt. Exer. 114. 
Mer. Pin. 185. Bellon. des Oyſe 188. E CRANE, 

The Whole of this Bird, its Fat, its Gall, its Head, its 


Eyes, its Stomach, and the Marrow of its Legs, are us'd. 


he Bird itſelf, becauſe nervous, is ſaid to be highly bene - 
ficial to the nervous and membranous Parts; hence Uſe of 
it is recommended in Colic Pains. Its Fat, if dropt into the 
Ears, leſſens Deafneſs, ſoftens Hardneſs, and obſtinate Tumors 
of the Spleen ; it quickly relieves a Stiffneſs of the Neck, and 
is ſaid to be of the ſame Nature. with the Fat of a Gooſe. The 
Gall is beneficial to the Eyes. The Head, Eyes, and Stomach, 
when reduc'd to a Powder, are ſprinkled upon Fiſtulas, Can- 
cers, and varicoſe Ulcers. An ophthalmic Ointment: is pre- 
par'd of the Marrow of the Legs. Schrod. _ 
'  GRUTUM, A fort of groſs Oatmeal. Lemery © des 


Drogues. | | 6 
GRYALI Callyrizm.” An exterſory Cullyri um, deſcrib'd'by 


Aetius, Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 1. C. 110. 
GRYGALLUS. See GRIGALTus. LES 
GRYLLUS. :Offic: : Mer. Pin; 200. Eryllus domeſticus, 

Schrod. 5. 342. Raii Inſet. 63. Aldrov. de Inſet. 442. 

Charlt. Exer. ah Inſect. 65. THE CRICKET. 

This is an Inſect with Wings, of a ruſty Colour, an Inha- 
bitant of the Fire, and highly officious with its {queaking 
Notes. The Aſhes of it exhibited; are ſaid to be diuretic ; 
the expreſs'd Juice, dropt into the Eyes, is a Remedy for 
Weakneſs of the Sight, and alleviates Diſorders of che Tonſils, 
if rub'd on them. Schred. Dale. | 
- GRYPA. The Name of an Ointment, deſcrib'd by 'Nice- 
laus M 25 us, Seft, 3. Cap. 43. n 
| 'GRY LOPEX,  yevraanunmt. ' This Word occurs in 
— Epidem. L. 6. Sec. g. Apboriſm, 52. and ſeems 
to be the additional Name of a Man. | | 


_ GRYPHIUS PES. The Name of an Inſtrument men- 

tion'd by Pari, in his Surgery, Lib. ag. Cap. 35. for extrat- 

ing a Mole out of the Uterus. \ PRI 

Dar Us. A Name for the Philoſophers Stone. 

* EL 4 i Je 2» nent wks 6s ad. rn 
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known, it is unanimouſly; 


GRYPOS8IS, yeoumers. An Incurvation of 
Cælius Aurelianus. 7 | mh eh 

GUABAM. The Name of a ſweet and\cooling Pruft, 
which grows in the Maß Indics. It is about two Palms long, 
has a cineritious Rind, and a white Pulp, interniix'd wi , 
ſome hard Nuclei. Raii Hift. Plant. - 

GUACATANA, Scrophularia Indica. Park, Folio affinis 
Guacatane. C. B. The Name of a Plant, which grows in 
Niro Spain. | | | 

It is effectual in the Hzzmorrhoids. The Method of uſin 
it is, firſt, to boil the Plant in Wine, or, if the Diſorder be 
attended with Heat, in Water, and waſh the Parts therewith ; 
then gently to dry them, and afterwards to ſprinkle them with 
the Powder of the ſame Plant. It alſo mitigates Pains proceed- 
ing from Cold, and Flatulences, in any Part of the Body, the 

ce affected being firſt anointed with Roſin; then ſprinkled 
with a very fine Powder of this Plant, and a Linen Cloth 
applied upon the ſame. Raii Hift. Plant. * 

GUAJABO. See GUAJAvA. 

GUAIABARA. The Name of a Tree that grows in 
Hiſpaniola, which the Spaniards call Uvero. The Leaves 
are _ and are us'd, by the Inhabitants, inſtead of Paper. 
G * CANA. | | | | 
The Characters are ; OY 

The Leaves grow alternately, and are caducous; the 
Calyx is quadrihd, the Flowers monopetalous, Bell-ſhap'd, 
tubulous in the lower Part, with the upper generally expanded 
into five Lobes or Segments. The Ovary is ſeated in the 
Centre of the Calyx, and becomes a flat, ſoft, roundiſh, mul- 
ticapſular Fruit, ſupported by an expanded tetaphyllous Calyx, 
and containing ſeveral hard Seeds, diſpoſed in a circular Order. 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Gusjacana. J. B. 1.238, H. Ey. Vern. o. Arb. & 
Frust. F. 13. Fig. 1. Lotus Africana, latifolia. C. B. P. 
447. Dioſpyres, p = Faba Græca latifolia Pſeudelotus Mar- 
thioli, Lugd. 349. Guajacum Patavinum, Park. Theat. 
1522. | 


2. Guajacana ; anguſtiore folio. T. 600. Lotus, Africana, 
anguſtifolia, ſeu Femina. C. B. P. 447. ' Dioſpyros, fue 
Faba Græca, anguſtifolia, ſeu Lotus 79 Lagd. 349. 
Guajacum Patavinum, angiſtioribus foliis. Park. Th. 1523. 

- Guajacana ? Piſhamin Virginianum. Park. Th. 1523. 
Leaves and Fruit are phringent, and therefore good in 
Hæmorrhages and Diarrhozas. Hift, Plant. a ſcript. Boerb. 


p. 65%. | 

GUAIACUM. Ofc. Ger. Emac. 1611. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1685. 
Guajatum, 'frve Lignim ſunctum, Park. Theat. 1586. Guaia- 
= magna Lo ib C. B. wow; 5 r Guaiaci putatus 
ia. J. B. 1. 409. AIACU or - 
WOOD. wy | a 522 
This is a large Tree, having a hard, brittle, browniſh Bark, 
not very thick, covering over a firm, folid, ponderous Wood, 
appearing very reſinous, of a blackiſh yellow Colour in the 
Middle, of a hot and ſomewhat aromatic Taſte ; the ſmaller 
Bratiches have their Bark of a whitiſh Aſh-colour, full of ſhort 
pinnated Leaves, cach conſiſting uſually of four oval ſhining 
firm Pinne, having never an odd one at the End. The 
Flowers grow ſeveral together in ſmall Umbek, each of fix 
little yellow Leaves full of Stamina, having the Embryo of 
the Fruit in the Middle, which, when ſmall, is in Shape like 
the Seed-veſſel of Shepherd's-purſe, or an Heart with-a ſharp 
Point at the End. This Free” grows K and other 
Parts of the Ig Indies. Miller's Bot. G. | 
- | Ulrie Hutten, who, in the Year 1519. wrote a Treatiſe of 
the Method of curing the Lues Venerea, by the Uſe of Guaia- 
cum, tells us, that the Remedy was known in Europe two 
Years before ; but, if we may believe Braſſavolus, it was not 
brought into theſe Parts before the Year 1525. And the Occa- 
ſion of its Introduction, as he informs us, was as follows © 
There was, he ſays; one Gonſalvo, a 8; niard, who was 

<« terribly afflicted with the Venercal Diſeaſe; and, havi 
tried all manner of Remedies, to no Purpoſe, bein 0 7 4 
« with the Fame of this celebrated Medicine, took a Voyage, 
40 others, to the newly difcover'd Countries, 
and was there perfectly cur d; after which he return d to 
% Portugal, profeſs d Medicine, and eut'd all thoſe whQ were 
e infected with the before-mention'd*Diſtemper, by the Uſe 
4 of the ſame Remedy with which he was cur'd by an Hudtan 
«« Phyſician. But Hutten, in the dre nenden Treatile, 
« That a certain Spaniſh Nobleman, who was Receiver- 
„general of Hiſpaniola, and miſerably" afflified with this 
Lues, being ſhew'd this Remedy by the Natives, firſt brought 
„it in Uſe in Spain, tho? very 9 it would have 
<< the ſame Effects in a foreign Country us in its native Soil. 
But, by whom, or by what means ſoever Gualacum came firſt to be 
— 5 2 all the Fer of that 
F we are obli or this Remedy to the Indies, © 

— tracte. * * 


was firſt con 
There are two 


n 


Species of Indian Wood adapted to the Cure 


of che Lues Venems z one of them ſolidg denſe, reſinous, 
„ en 2.7 7 e (re Ef blackiſh} | 
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blackiſh, conſiſting of variouſly complicated Fibres, of an acri- 
_ monious, bitteriſh, and aromatic Taſte, and of a fragrant 
Smell ; this the Ame#icans call Hiacan, or Huiacan ; whence 

comes the European Name Guaiacum : The other, in Denſe 
neſs, Complication of Fibres, Taſte, and Smell, is very mu 
like the other, but of a more whitiſh, or rather a more yel- 


- lowiſh. Colour ; this the Natives call Hoaxecan, and the Zu- Pa 


ropeans Lignum Sanctum, for its extraordinary Virtue. The 
Bark. of both of them is ligneous, thin n 
Multitude of parallel and cloſely compacted Lamina ; on the 
Outſide, of an Aſh- colour, inclining to red, of an acri- 
monious and bitteriſh Taſte, and amol void of Smell. 

The Trees, producing theſe Woods, differ not only in Age, 
as was the Opinion formerly, and many ſtill imagine, but 
in Kind or Species, as has been demonſtrated particularly by 
Plukenet in his Phytographia. Both Sorts are now common in 


the Leeward Iſlands, and all that Part of America which lies i 


under the Torrid Zone, | 

The antient Way „ a DecoQtion of Guaiacum 
moſt in Uſe was, to take a Ponnd, or twelve Qunces, of the 
thin Chips or Raſpings of the Wood, and infuſe it in eight, 
ten, or twelve- Pints' of Water, for the of four-and- 
ww Hours, in a new earthen Pot. Ihen the Veſſel being 
well ſtopt, they boil'd it in Diplomate, (that is, by ſetting the 
Pot in a Furnace full of Water) to the Conſumption of a 
fourth or third Part, or even of half, as they would have the De- 
coction of more or leſs Strength, or as they thought maſt agree- 
able to the Strength and Temperament of the Patient, or the 
Violence of the Diſeaſe ; this done, they ftrain'd the DecoQi 
and, letting it cool, bottled it up for Uſe. To the W 
leſt in the Pot, they pour'd the ſame Number of Pints of 
Water as before ; then boil'd it over a gentle Fire, to the 
Conſumption of a fourth Part; then ſtrain d it, and ſet aſide 
this ſecondary Decoction, or Bochetum, in Glaſs Bottles, as 
they did the firſt: This latter ſerv'd for ordinary Drink, as the 
firſt did for Medicine, | 

W hether the Wood of Guaiacum without the Bark, or the 
Bark without the Wood, or both together ; or whether Guai- 
acum alone, or in Conjunction with other Woods, Roots, or 
Plants, of the ſame Nature, are to be uſed ; or whether the 
Decoction is to be made in Wine or Water, or in a Decoction 
or diſtil'd Waters of ſome Plants of much the ſame Kind, has 
been matter of Diſpute among the Phyſicians in former Times, 
and d with much Heat; but it is impoſſible to fix any 
certain Rules for ſo doubtful and precarious a Subject, where 
there is ſuch a Variety in the Temperament, Age and 
dition of the Patient, as well as in the Nature, Degre, and 
Complication of the Diſeaſe ; for which Reaſon, whole 
Affair is to be entruſted to the ent and Skill of the 
Phyfician, who is the beſt Judge of what is moſt ſuitable to 
the Exigences of every particular Caſe, and on emergent 
Occaſions. 


The Decoctions being got ready, the Patient, being firſt 


d by ſome gentle Cathartic, and a ſparing Diet of ſome 

ys, was cloſely confin'd to his Chamber, which had a good 
Degree of Warmth, either by Art or Nature, and was well 
fenc'd and ſecur'd againſt the Air and Cold. The. Patient, 
being confin'd to his Bed, took every Morning, very early, 
a Glaſs, which held eight or ten Ounces of the firſt Decoction 
warm; then, well covering himſelf up with the Bed clothes, 
he compos'd himſelf to ſweat for two or three Hours, After 
this, the Sweat being abſterg'd, and the Body dry'd, faur 
Hours at leaſt after the Decoction, the Patient bad two or three 


Ounces of Biſcuit, with a few Raiſins, 2 or Piſta- 
chios, offer d him to eat, and he was to drink plentifully of the 
ſecondary Decoction. Four Hours afterwards be took another 
Glaſs of eight or ten Ounces more of 1 or firſt 
Decoction; then ſweated three Hours, as before ; and, aſter 


Ounces of 


Day, if his Strength. 
were ſufficient, was permitted, now-and-then, to riſe out of 
wy" * being well clothed, to take a Turn or two about 

o. Il. 
aus Ho 


the Chamber, provided he was free from the leaſt Sweating. 
Towards the End of the Cure he was again d; and, after 
that, he had the Li of walking out of his Chamber, not, 
indeed, into the open till he was 
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by the Virulence of the 
corrected the obvious contaminated 
climinated 


from adhering 
Humours inſenſibly deterged ; ſo that the Virulence of the 
being ſubdu'd and eliminated, the Patients 


0 reſtor'd, that 
«© new Birth,” And I am perſuaded 
this Medicine was not a little promoted 


Hutten, who confeſſes himſelf to have 
with this Diſeaſe for nine Years 
ſevere Pains, with a 


ultiplici of 


perfect Health. | 
But in nothing is the World more miſtaken; than 
7 cn eos Thus, at firſt, the De- 
ion of Guaiacum was believ'd to be a ſure, ſafe, and harm- 
leſs Medicine for the Lues YVenerea, which might be us'd pro- 
miſcuouſly without „and therefore it was try'd upon all 
indiſcriminately, But, in a ſhort time, it was found, by fad 
Experience, Multitudes, who were of an infirm Conſti- 
tution, or of an acrimonious, bilious, and hot Temperament, 
or were naturally lean and dry, or were before affected with a 
reternatural Heat, or other Diſorders of the Lungs, Lives, 
idneys, or, laſtly, ſuch as were any way inclin'd to a Con- 
ſumption, often had the Misfortune, under ſuch a Courſe as 
before deſcrib'd, through too much Abſtinence, the exceflive 
Acrimony of the Decoction, and the immoderate Sweats, to 
be exhauſted and extenuated to ſuch a „ as tofall into 
an incurable Phthiſia. I have obſerv'd,” fays Pet. And. 
Matthiolus, in a Treatiſe of his ds Morbo Gallico, printed in 
the Year 1533. that Perſons of a dry Habit, — 
have, by drinking this Wood, 


« under the Lues Vemerea 
« fallen into an heQic Fever, and thence into a Con- 
« ſumption,” 

In order to prevent ſuch Miſtakes, and for avoiding all 
N pes Gangs efuletote ao the Severity of 
this Method. "The Patient was therefore d a fuller Diet, 
the Decoction was made weaker, and the Time for Sweati 
was ſhorten'd. But what were the Conſequences of this 
teration ? To avoid one Brror,: the Practice ran into the other 
Extreme ; by which means the Virtue of the Remedy was fo 
weaken'd and efs'd; that it was no more found to be 
effectual for the Cure of the Diſeaſe ; ſo that the ſame Mat- 
thialus, in the foremention'd Treatiſe, complains, *©* that this 
„% Wood had not the ſame ſalutary Eſfects as heretofore, and 
«© that moſt of thoſe who uſed the Decoction miſs'd of their 
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- Beſides the Uſes of Guaiacum in Venereal Caſes, it is ſaid, 
in general, to be hot and drying, and, therefore, a great Pro- 
moter of inſenſible Perſpiration, rather than Sweat. | Upon 
this account it is reckon'd a wonderful Sweetener and Cleanſer 
of the Blood, and therefore much preſcribed in cutaneous Foul- 

of all Kinds. By the ſame hot, penetrating Quality, it 
eſteem'd good in the Gout, by diffipating, and inſenſibly 
waſting, the Humours thrown upon the Joints ; as alſo in Drop- 


ſies and Catarrhs, by drying up and waſting the ſuperfluous 


Humidities. Continual Experience, beyond Contradiction, 
demonſtrates its Uſefulneſs, in all Depravations of the Conſti- 
tution, which ariſe from too much Humidity. | 


ANALYs1s or GUAIACUM. | . 


Fill a clean glaſs Retort, almoſt up to its Neck, with the 
ſmall Raſpings of the beſt, green, cloſe, ponderous, and freſh 
Guaiacum, with Care to prevent any of it from falling thro' 
the Neck into the Receiver. Set the Retort in-a Sand-fur- 
nace; apply a very large Receiver, and lute the Juncture cloſe, 
with a Luting of Linſeed- meal. Diſtil, firſt, with a Degree of 
Heat not exceeding that of boiling Water ; and continue this 
carefully, ſo long as any Moiſture will be thereby driven from 
the Wood. A liquid, tart, and ſharply odorous 'Water will 
thus come over, which is to be poured out, and kept apart. 
The Receiver being now, again, luted on, increaſe the Fire, 
by ſlow Degrees ; and, again, a conſiderably limpid, but ſome- 
what more acid, unctuous, and rediſh Liquor will come over, 
which muſt carefully be urged with the ſame of Heat, 
ſo long as it riſes. This, alſo, may be kept ſeparate, as being 
conſiderably ſtrong, odorous, and ſmelling almoſt perfectly like 
red Herrings. The Fire, being now raiſed and kept up, drives 
over a red, unctuous, and hig 4 Liquor, together with a 
red Oil floating in a conſiderable Quantity therein: At length 
increaſe the Fire to the utmoſt, that the Bottom of the Iron 
Pot may begin to be red-hot ; there will now aſcend a Smoke, 
and a thick, black, viſcid Oil, which finks to the Bottom of 
the former Liquor. And if this Fire be continued as ſtrong as 
the Glaſs will endure, without melting, the ſame Fume will 
conſtantly continue to riſe, how long ſoever the Fire be kept 
up. In the laſt Place, apply live Coals upon the Sand, all round 
and above the Retort, which is called a Fire of Suppreſſion; and 
keep this up, alſo, for ſome time, till no more Oil comes over. 
Now ſuffer all to cool ſpontaneouſly, and, by this laſt Extre- 
mity of the Fire, a little very thick, black, and ponderous Oil, 
like Pitch, will be driven over. —— 2 SE 
Make a little Filtre of Cap-paper, put it into a glaſs Funnel, 
and pour therein the Water which firſt came over, without an 
Oil, that the Strainer, being thus well moiſten'd, may tranſmit 
this pure Water of the Guaiacum, which is to be kept ſeparate. 
This Water will be tartiſh, limpid, and penetrating, but have 
little of the Smell or Taſte of the Guaiacum ; but a ſomewhat 
burnt Odour, a little reſembling that of ſmok'd Herrings. 
Then put the ſecond Water into the fame Filtre, and this 
will come through a little rediſh, tranſparent, but more acid, 
and ſmelling ſtronger of ſmok'd Herrings ; ſo as to prove ſome- 
what empyreumatic, and much ſharper than the former. And, 
if any Oil was lodg'd in this ſecond Water, it will remain in 
the Fi iltre; which, having been moiſten'd by the preceding 
Liquor, will not permit the Oil to paſs. Into the ſame Filtre 
ur, likewiſe, the Vinegar, and third Spirit, together with 
its light Oil; the Vinegar will immediately paſs through red, 
Ilucid, ſharp, acid, and empyreumatical, but leave its Oil 
behind, floating upon the Liquor, in the Filtre : For which 


- Purpoſe the Filtre muſt always be kept filling up with more of 


the oily Liquor, to prevent the Oil from ever touching the 
lower Parr of the Paper; for thus nothing of the Oil will come 
through with * acid Liquor. When, now, nearly all the 
Liquor is come through, immediately remove the Funnel, with 
the Filtre, to another Glaſs, before the Oil begins to ſink 
through the Paper; which would happen when the Paper 
begins to grow dry. At this time, therefore, the light and 
thin Oil may be poured out of the Filtre, into a Veſſel apart. 
Pour the Oil, which came over laſt, along with its highl 
acid, fetid, and unctuous Liquor, into the ſame Filtre, whil 
it remains ſtill wet with the former Liquor, there will now 
come through a red, acid, tranſparent Fluid; and a groſs, black, 
tchy, ponderous Oil remains in the Paper: This, alſo, is to 
ured out, and kept ſeparate. - 12.75 
If theſe acid Liquors be preſerved in clean Glaſſes; they 
depoſit, at the Sides and Bottom thereof, a ſmall oily 4 
which ually increaſes, whereby the Liquor gradually be- 
comes, leſs unctuous; whence it appears, that this diſtilled 
Vinegar is a Compound of Water, Acid, and Oil, and may, 
Fc. 4 properly be called a volatile, acid, oily, ſaponaceous 
Salt. If this aci wo mg robe 4 1 
affording no more vi f upon o „it 
efferveſces there with, depoſits is Acid in the Chalk, and 
becomes a Water, which i f throws the Oil, before 
latent in it, to the Surface, in a viſible Form: Or, if the 
MO. 3» again diſtil'd with a gentle Fire in a clean 
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Veſſel, it alſo preſently manifeſts its latent Oil, and ſeparates 
it from itſelf ; * thus becomes a pure ind clear acid Liquor. 

If the Oils be requir'd in greater Perfection, let a Quantity 
of them be collected, and diſtil'd by boiling Water; whereb 
the —_ Part will 3 and the 17 left 2 ; _ 

often tin is Operation, theſe Oils ually come 
ce to the PerfeRtion of the eſſential Kind a bo loſing 
their more unactive and terreſtrial Part, become liquid, bright, 
beautifully red, penetrating, pure, thin, and not fetid. hen 
thus all that is volatile has drawn over from the Subject, by 
the violent and long-continued Action of the Fire, extrem 
black, light, infipid, and almoſt” inodorous, and britt 
Shavings remain in the Retort, being the Coal mention'd by 
Helmont, which can never, by the moſt continued Force of 
Fire, be calcin'd into white Aſhes, whilſt the Veſſel remains 
cloſe, but always continues black, and therefore inflammable.; 
becauſe this Blackneſs is the fix'd Oil, tenaciouſly adhering to 
the Earth, and ſubtly extended upon its Surface ; whence the 
Coal becomes fubjedt to take Fire, and burn fo long as this 
Oil remains unconſumed : For, if theſe black Raſpings be now 
put into a large open Pan, and a ſinall live Coal be thrown into 
the Middle of them, they will immediately burn and flame all 
over, till the whole Blackneſs be ignited, after which the Sub- 
ject preſently falls into white Aſhes ; ſo that, in a ſhort time, 
the whole Body of the Shavings may, by means of the ſmalleſt 
Spark, be perfectly converted into Aſhes: Nor could the Wood 
itſelf be fo eaſily, and fo readily, fired with a ſmall Spark, 
unleſs, by a like Preparation, it were firſt brought to a Coal, 
and then broke to Powder. The white Aſhes, thus obtained 
from Guaiacum, are infipid, inodorous, and almoſt without any 
Salt; though, if the Wood were recent, they prove conſider- 
ably rich in alcaline Salt. 

making Decoctions of Guaiacum, for medicinal Uſes, it 

is to be remark'd, that the Raſpings of the freſh and green 
Wood are much preferable to thoſe of that which is old and 
dry ; and that, the longer it is boil'd, the better. 


TincTurg or Gualracun.. 


Take the Raſpings of freſh, green, and ponderous Guaia- 
cum-wood, or the Bark thereof, in Powder, and put. it into 
a tall chymical Glaſs; pour thereon rectified Spirit of Wine, 
ſo as to float four In above it, without any other Addi- 
tion: Boil them together, in the manner above-mentioned, 
for four Hours, often ſhaking the Glafs ; the Liquor will thus 
become red, which is to be ſtrained, after it is clarified by Reſt, 
through a linen Strainer, to ſeparate it from any Impurities ; 
then, pouring freſh Spirit upon the Remains, boil them again, 
and preſerve the ſeveral I inctures pure. The Liquor, thus 
obtain'd, will be of a pungent, aromatic, acrid, hot Taſte, 
and Odour ; but if the Alcohol, employ'd, was perfect, the 
Tincture will always be the better. 

If this Tincture, prepar'd with pure Alcohol, be diſtilled in 
a tall Body, with a ntle Fire, till only one fourth Part be 
left behind, this will be a very rich Tindlure, fully impregnated 
with the Virtue of the Guaiacum. But if the Spirit employ'd 
contain'd any Water, the Roſin would begin to fall, if the 
Tincture was infpiſſated ſo high: But when pure Alcohol is 
uſed, the L incture will eaſily bear to be thickened, and thus 
increaſe in Virtue, without growing turbid. 

This Tincture of Guaiacum being externally applied, is a 
wonderful Remedy in malignant Venereal Ulcers ; whether in 
the Skin, or Fat, Mouth, Jaws, or Throat: | 

When this Tincture of Guaiacum, prepar d with pure Alco- 
hol, and inſpiſſated to an half, is mix'd with four times its 
Quantity of the Syrup of the Five opening Roots, and taken 
upon an empty Stomach, in the Morning, lying in Bed, it 
preſently diſtributes itfelf over the whole Body, which it thus 
warms, and promotes a copious Sweat ; and hence it is com- 
mended in the Venereal Diſeaſe, when it has ſeiz d upon the 
ſubcutaneous Parts.  Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, | 
From the Tincture of Guaiacum, its Reſin is prepar d, by 
the Proceſs directed under the Article Resina. n 

Beſides the common Reſin of Guaiacum, extracted by Spirit 
of Wine, another reſinous Subſtance, conſiderably different 
from the former, both with reſpect to Taſte and Virtues, ma 
be obtain d from this Wood, h not by a Maceration wi 
r Menſtruums, but by long boiling with common 

ater 3 for, when a Decoction of Guaiacum is inſpiſſated over 
a gentle Fire, there remains, at the Bottom, a kind of te- 
ſinous thick Subſtance, which is of a balſamic, grateful Smell, 
of a ſomewhat acrid Taſte, and which, when reduc'd to a 
fine Powder, and receiv'd into the Noſtrils, by ſtimulating 
the glandulous Coats, which cover the Bones of the Noftrils, 
ſo powerfully colliquates and evacuates the Phlegm lodg'd there, 
that, from — ience, it rs to me preferable to 
all the other Errhines I know; for, es its ſtimulating Qua- 
ity as an Errhine,-it is alſo poſſeſt of a Lene irtue, 

ieh iv highly friendly to the nervous Parts of the Head. 
He . Obſervat. . CH. In 

other Species of Guazarum is the | 
 Lignum 


C. B. P. 43. 
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Tien Sixftum. Offic/ Gudiccum propemedugn , matrice. 
C. B. P. = Raii Hiſt. 2. 1686. Guaiaci alters Sprcies 


"Monardi, Emac. 1611. Palum Sanctum Indie Otcidue. 
Park. Theat. 1587. HOLY WOOD. | 

This is a ſolid compact Wood, nearly of the fame Smell 
and Taſte as the other, but ſomewhat more white; and its 


_ medicinal Virtues are the ſame. 


Gum Guaracun. 


This Gum, or rather Reſin, is much of the fame Virtue as 
the Wood whence it is drawn, but more efficacious. It is 
reckoned much to promote inſenſible Perſpiration, and upon 


that Account is good in ſuch cutaneous Caſes as proceed from 
Obſtructions of perſpirable Matter in the miliary Glands. It 
is very warm and deterſive, and therefore in all Ulcera- 


tions and Gleets, both internal and ex - In Gonorrchceas 
it is by ſome almoſt deem'd a Specific. In the Gout, likewiſe, 
it does frequently good Service, not only by deterging and 
cleanſing the Joints and mucilaginous Glands from tartarous 
Matter, but by RE ſtrengthening the Fibres, enables 
them to move with that Vigour, as ſhakes off and prevents the 
ent of ſuch Particles upon them. 
he Doſe, according to » is from eight Grains to 
two Scruples. | 
GUAJANA-TIMBO. The Name of an Indian ſiliquoſe 
Plant, mention'd by Piſe. If impetiginous Eruptions are 
rub'd with the Juice of the immature Seeds of the Fruit, or 
Beans, of this Plant, and this is often repeated, it is ſaid to 
cure ſuch Diſorders. 
GUAJAVA. The Guava. 
The acters are; 2 
The Extremity of the Pedicle into an Ovary, of an 
oval Figure, crowned, quinquefid, and like a _ The 
Flower is roſaceous, pentapetalous, growing on the Ovary 
within the Crown, and furniſhed with numerous Stamina. The 
Ovary is furniſhed with a long Tube, and becomes a fleſhy 
Fruit, full of very numerous ſmall Seeds. 
Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Guajava. Cluſ. Hit. App. 1. Guajabo Pomifera, Indica. 
alxochitl, ſeu Pomum arenoſum. Hern. 84. 
Pela. H. Mal. 3. 31. 
2. 22 ; rubra; acida ; fructu rotundiori. H. L. 305. 
Malakka Pela. H. Mal. 3. 55 
3. Guajava ; ſylveſtris. Pelou H. Mal. 3. 35. Boerh. Ind. 


l. Plant. ö 


The Tree grows to the Height of twenty Feet, or more in 
the Vn Indies, and has a Trunk as big as a Man's Thigh : In 
England it is preſerv'd in Stoves, and is rarely ſeen above fix 
or ſeven Feet high. Miller's Di. 

The Fruit reſembles our Pears, with an Umbilicus full of 
Chaps, and cover'd with a thin whitiſh green Rind. The Pulp 
is of a pale bloody Colour, in ſome whitiſh, and, when ripe, 
of a ſweet and prateful Tafte, and a pleaſant Smell. 

Fruit has three different Sorts of "Taſte, according to its Sea- 
ſon. In the time of its Ripening, before it is ſoft and * 
it is auſtere and aſtringent, and is then good, when boil'd, for 


the Stomach ; when it becomes a little riper, it is of a middle 


Nature, and in its beſt State; but it is more adviſable for 
Health to eat it either boil'd or prefery'd in Sugar, than raw; 
beſides, it is of a more grateful Taſte and Smell, when thus 
prepar d. When it is come to perſect er and is entirely 
ſoft and yellow, it has the Taſte and Smell of Raſpberries, 
looſens the Belly, and is not ſo wholſome to be freely eaten, 
becauſe it is eaſily corrupted, and breeds Worms. The Root 
with its aſtringent Bark, boiled in Water, and drank, is an ex- 
cellent Remedy for the Dyſentery, where Aſtriction and 
Strengthening are indicated. The Leaves are acid and aſtrin- 
gent, and proper to be us'd in Bathing. Fr. Hernandez adds, 
that the yes us'd in Lotions cure the Itch, and that a 
Decoction of the Bark is good for ſwell'd Legs, that it cures 
fitalous Ulcers, helps Deafneſs, and removes Pains in the 
Belly : A Syrup, allo, made of the Leaves, is very effectual 
againſt a Flux of the Belly. Ran Hift. Plant. 0 
The Fruit is refrigerating, and ſomewhat aſtringent: The 
Roots are aſtringent, and therefore good for the Dyſentery, 
and to comfort the Stomach : The Leaves are vulnerary, 
reſolvent, and uſed in Bathing. Hf. Plant. Net Boerh. 
e, ese, falls. Te 
v. Arbor filiqua tortus ſa putreſcente, Fraxinellze foltis. It 
Le iner 7 Lari whoſe Root is furniſh'd with 
a yellowiſh- white Pith, to which ſome medicinal Virtues are 
attributed. Thus they peel off the external chin Skin, cut the 


Pith into Slices, and infuſe them in Spring-water, for one 


Night, in the open Air. This Water, when drank,” faid to 
yoke Urine, to be beneficial in Obſtructions of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, and to cure 4 'Gonorrhoea without any other 
Medicine. The freſh Juice of the Bark, dropt into the Eyes, 
cures the Inflammations thereof. N 
GUAIUMBI. The Name ofa fmall Tadian Bird, call'd 


by the Portugueſe, . It is ſaid, that this Bird pow- 


ine, relieves the Sciatica. 


der'd, and taken in 


flavis, A Name for two Trees, which 
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GUANABANUS Oviedi, A Species of Juen Aang, to 
which no Virtues are attributed, except that the Fruit is fail to 


be cooling. | 
GUAO. The Name of a # 
Thetlatian. The Juices of this Tree are extremely acid, inſo- 
much that it is not ſafe to under it. The is firm 
and hard, but ſo poiſonous, that thoſe who work it, contract 
Loan „ and Face, which laſts for ſome Days. 
Dreguet. 

_ GUAPARAIBA, Pifon. Mangle Pyri Alu, cum fil 
longit, Ficui Indice affinic. J. B. Paretuvie} ochefort | Thi 
MANGROVE-TR ; 1 | 

_ This is very common in the 1P4/t Indici. 
is ſoft and moiſt, if ſlit and toaſted, and apply'd to the Pun- 
Qures made by the poiſonous Fiſh, call'd * eaſes the 
Pain caus d thereby, and preſerves the Limb affetted. This 
Remedy was diſcover'd by the Fiſhermen. Rai; Hift. Plant. 

GUAPEREIBA 22 . Marcgrav. The Name of 
a Tree which grows in Bra. 

GUARIQUIMYMIA, The Name of a Shrub, which 
grows in Brafil, like Myrtle. The Seed is faid to be 

Worms in the Inteſtines. Lemery des Dregues. 

_ GUARERVA, A fort of Cucumber, which grows wild 
in Brafil. Raii Hift Plant. | 

GUASSEM. rtain black, and, as it ſhould ſeem, ſcor- 
butical Spots, mention'd by Avicema. 

GUAYAVA. Se Gu A AV + 

GUAZUMA, Baftard C:dar-tree. Miller mentions three 
Species of this Tree, to which I find no medicinal Virtues 
attributed, | 

_ GUIDONIA. The Name of an exotic Plant. 

Bier badvs mentions but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
Guidonia ; Ulmi foliis ; flore roſeo. Plum. N. G. A. 4. A. 

buſcula, facie Ulmi, Atbiepica, ramulis alatis, floribus purpu- 

rafcentibus. H. A. 1. 165, Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2: 

There are no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant, that 

I know off, at preſent, l 
Miller takes notice of five Species, _ 
GUIR APARIBA vel Urupariba Brafilienfibus. Marcgrav. 

Arbor Brafilienſis Folio rameſo, floribus ma 3 pentapetalis 

in Br 


ms. afil ; one of 
„bfr ind. Fin. e, Ji, ponf 

; -IBA, Piſon. arcgrav. Ar ber pomifera Bra) 
448 2 maximo, officulo 2 | POR: . 

L he Name of a Tree, which grows in Braſil, the Fruit of 
which is call'd Gwity 1 and contains a Stone as large as 
a Gooſe's Egg, incloſing Kernel, which, grated, and given in 
the Quantity of a Dram, is ſaid to be in a Dyſentery. 
And an Infuſion of a double Quantity of this Kernel is reported 
to be excellent in ſtopping all ſorts of e 
are two other Trees call'd by this Name. One is the Guity 
Toroba ; the other is the Guity-iba, the Kernels of which have 
the ſame Virtues attributed to them. 

GULA. The Gullet, or Oeſephagus. 

GUMA, in Chymiſtry, is Mercury. 
 GUMMA. A fort of Venereal Excreſcence on the Peri- 
oſteum, of the Conſiſtence of Gum. See Nopvs. 


GUMMI. Gum. A concreted vegetable Juice, which 


tranſudes 2 the Bark of certain Trees, and hardens upon 
the Surface. The Chymiſts — thoſe to be properly 
Gums, which are diſſolvable in Water; thoſe which are onl 
diflolvable in Spirit they call Refins ; and thoſe' of a midd 
Nature, Gum-reſins, Geoffrey fays, that Gums are ſome- 
— I Acid and Oil; being an acid Salt fo fix'd in 
Earth, as that the greateſt Part of it is changed to an Alcali, 
the other into Oil; ſo that the Mixture arifing from thence is an 
oily Salt, reſembling the ſaponaceous Concretes of the Chymiſts, 
made of Oil of Olives, and'a Lixivium of Tartar, or he mu- 
eilaginous Bodies ſorm'd of Spirit of Wine, and the volatile 
Spirit of Urine. And'thus we ſee, that all Seeds which are 
oily when ripe, are in the Beginning only a Mucilage, or 
imperfe&t Oil. Geoffrey: 

n the antient Writers (#5) Gummi, put abſolutely, 
imports Gum Arabic. 5 | | ; 
 GumMI AMMORIACUM \ s (Ames. 


Gummi Amun ANIME. 
_ Gommr AnAstcun | ACACIA. 
GumuMrt CARANNA 1 CARANNA, oF 
© Gommr Cxxagoxum '{ | Czxasus rUBRA, 
Gout Cora Coral. 
Sunn Ext Et ENI. 
" Goummr Guaract 65 GVUAIACUM. | 
Gum Hog | HEzDERA ARBOREA. ' 
Gp JoniyarT | | Jontyznvs vULGARTS 
C09 IO” I WT Re 
Gon Lacex Jes Inpica, © 
_ Gommt SEXEGALENSE |, AcActA. r 
Gumur TACAMAHACA ) I TAGAMAHACA.. © 
GummITRAGACANTHA T * 


Indian Tree, call'd alſo 


The Root, which 


- 


GUNDELIA. The Name of a Plant, ſo call'd from Dr. 
Gundelfrner, who found it, in his Travel with the cd 
our nefort. | 


- GURGEATIO, A Name for the Supor ANnGLicvs. 
_. GURGULIO, The UyuLia. It is, alſo, the Name of 


an Inſet, call'd a Weavil. | 

GU 8. The Taſte of ſapid Subſtances ; or the of 
Taſte, Upon qu eſpecially towards the Apex and Sides, 
under the Skin, are obtuſe Papillz of various Figures. Theſe 
Papillæ are prominent in the Tongue of a live and faſting Perſon 
Ir to any Body to be taſted. dead 
Perſons they abſolutely diſa 


but are, in a particular man- 
ner, prominent in hungry 


erſons. They ariſe from the ner- 

row Body covering the muſcular Fleſh of the Tongue. ce 
5 

OTE 


through Perforations of the Corpus reticulare, in the 

Skin, and are cover'd with ſmall Vaginz, 

form'd by the exterior Membrane of the Tongue. By means 
of theſe ſmall Vagine, are defended 7 the Rough- 
neſs, the Acrimony, and Heat of the Aliments. Theſe 
Vagina are, alſo, 2 and prominent, that the Meat and 
Dr reſſure, have the greater Influence upon 


ink may, by 
It is obvious, that ſuch a Number of Fapillæ may ariſe from 


the ninth Pair of Nerves, convey d to the Tongue alone, and 


diſtributed through it ; and that a Ramification of the fifth 
Pair' is ſubſervient to its muſcular Motions, which Office it 
performs in ſome other Parts of the Body. 

Laurentius Bellini has ſhewn, by ingenious and accurate 
Experiments, that theſe Papillæ form the Organ, to which when 
ſapid Objects are applied, they excite the Ideas of Taſte ; and 
that the other Parts of the Mouth, Tongue, and Palate, con- 
tribute nothing to the Production of this Effect, except, per- 
haps, thoſe Parts of the internal Cheeks, which lie near the 
Meeting of the Dentes Molares in both Jaws, 

That Subſtance, in Vegetables and Animals, from which a 
Salt, and an Oil, may be extracted by Art, whether by itſelf, or 
mix'd with any other Subſtance, is true Obje& of Taſte ; 
ſo that Salt, Soap, Oil, and Spirit, muſt, of courſe, be fo too, 
The ſame holds true in foſſile Subſtances alſo. 

The Ideas of Taſte are, therefore, excited, if the Matter to 
be taſted, being attenuated, for the moſt part difloly'd in the 
Saliva, warm'd in the Mouth, applied: to the Tongue by the 
Motion of the Mouth, inſinuating itſelf into the Pores of the 

embranaccaus Vagine, and penetrating to the Surface of the 

apillz lodg'd there, ſo affefts and moves them as to convey 
this Motion to the common ay 4 and excite in the Mind 
the different Ideas of faline, acid, alcaline, ſweet, vinous, 
ſpirituous, bitter, aromatic, hot, acrid, auſtere, or any - 
poſition and Mixture of theſe. ; 

Hence the Reaſon is ſufficiently obvious, why fo different 
Taſtes are excited by one and the ſame Object, cam ta 
the Diverſities of Age, Temperament, Diſeaſes, Sex, Cuſtom, 
and other Subſtances previouſly apply'd to the of Taſte; 
as alſo why highly ſapid Subſtances are nearly allied to thoſe of 
the dolorific kind, ſuch as ſaline, aromatic, and ſpirituous 
Subſtances, when applied to bare Nerves, or an excoriated 
Tongue; why ſapid Subſtances are ſpeedy Reſtoratives, aud 
why Water, mild Oils, and Earth without any Salt, are inſi- 
pid, and without Taſte, ; 

GUTTA. A Drop. But an Apoplexy is ſometimes call'd 
Gutta, from a whimſical Suppoſition, that it was by a Drop 
of Blood falling from the Brain upon the Heart. 

GUTTA GAMBA. See CamBocium, CARCAPULA, 
and EsuLA IxpIc A BoxTu. 

This Gum hath been longer known in Painting than in 
Medicine, for its yellow Colour. The Violence of its Ope- 
ration, both by Vomit and Stool, has occaſion'd abundance of 
Search ſor ſome proper Corrector; but none has yet been 
found better than the lixivious Salts, and particularly Salt of 
Tartar, Monſieur Beulduc, who has been induſtrious this way, 
and communicated his Experiments to the Academy of Sciences, 
upon rag) of the moſt efficacious medicinal Simples, in the 
Hana or 1701. has a Diſſertation * Gamboge. He 
ſays, that it ought to be reckon'd amongſt the reſinous Juices, 

nce it is inflammable, and will flow in the Fire, and be 
almoſt entirely diſſoly d in Spirit of Wine ; but, on the con- 
trary, in aqueous Menſtruums, ſpreads itſelf into a milky Sub- 
ſtance like — and afterwards ipitates : It ſeems, 
at firſt, to be inſipid the Tongue, but ſoon after becomes 
ſenſible in the Throat by its Acrimomy, and an inſupportable 
Drought. It is a powerful . and Emetic, but 
ought to be us'd with Caution, and not until it has been cor- 
redied. Monſieur Beulduc fays, he endeavour'd to get Flowers 
from this reſinous Juice, like thoſe from Benjamin, but with- 

t Succeſs. He made Trial on it with ee 

e of alcaline Salts, and Water: The Spirit of Wine diſ- 
folv'd all, except about a fixth Part ; the Remainder, which 
the Spirit would not touch, was eaſily diflolv'd by a Solution of 
Saltof Tartar. This, ſays he, may be efteern'd the dine Part of 


A o 
E 


* 
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Gamboge Lo tho“ it had no purgative Virtue, was ve 


+ 


diuretic, Reſin, which was made by the Spirit of Wine 
purg'd more violently, and with 9 than the 

8 * 

is Gum was entirely difſolv'd by an equal Quanti 
Salt of Tartar, and a fuss ent one of boiling . — 
ing ſome few terreftrial Parts. The Liquor filtrated, and 
evaporated by a gentle Fire, gave a fort of grey Salt, which 
ly flow'd in the Air, if not kept cloſe ſlopt in a Phial. 
This ſaline Extract purg'd with leſs Irritation, and in a ſmaller 
Doſe, than the Gum; but caus'd a great Acrimony and Heat 
in the Throat, inſomuch that it was intolerable, and ought, 
therefore, to be inveloped in ſome other convenient Subſtance 
it 1s given, 

This Gentleman obſery'd before, that Water would not di- 
ſolve it, but only made it flow into a milky Subſtance of a yel- 
low nr a, fg ſoon ons, and left the Water clear 

e it. | 


aboy Reſidue, dry d, differ'd in nothing f 
Gum, onl was more pure, B ing diſtiPd Y; 2 
this milky Subſtance, it le E il of Vitriol, on the 


contrary, made it again turbid; and Spirit of Wine gave it a 
golden Colour. There are man Ware this 1 
of correcting it, but he thinks thee by alcaline Salts the beſt. 
However, he gives one of his own, which, as it is different 
from any other hitherto us'd, he alſo continually praQtis'd it 
with Succeſs, The Manner is, by tying the Gum in a 
and putting it into a hot Loaf, as it comes out of the Oven, 
where it muſt remain for twenty-four Hours ; afterwards it is 
to be powder d, and this muſt be repeated four or five times: 
By this Management, he ſays, be always found it freed from 
its great Violence, as well purgative as emetic. He farther 
obſery'd the Crum of Loaves thus ug d to have beth a purga- 
tive and emetic Quality. | 
i From this Account, it is not difficult to determine the Qua- | 
lities of this Drug, wherein its Efficacy conſiſts, and the moſt 
advantageous Means of managing it in Preſcription ; tho? it 
does not clearly appear what way of Reaſoning directed the 
Author to the Loaf of Bread, becauſe it has no relation to 
the Means made uſe of in other Trials ; nor is it eaſily to be 
accounted for, how ſuch a Method made it of a milder Opera- 
tion, It is a powerful eydragogue, and therefore good in 
8 and all watery Corpulency tending thereunto. But 
its Roughneſs requires the utmoſt Caution and Skill in its 
Exhibition. It is a fit Purge only for grown Perſons, and 
thoſe of a — Conſtitution. ith all the Care 
it will frequently vomit, before it paſſes downward. The 
moſt conyenient Form to give it in, is a Bole, or Pills ; for no 
Menſtruum will equally draw out all its Qualities by Diflolu- 
tion. It will not well powder without ſome Portion of a lixi- 
vious Salt, or fine Sugar; and ſuch are its beſt Corretors, by 
dividing its reſinous Parts, and preventing their Adheſion to the 
Membranes in too forcible a N ſeveral Intentions, 
which are moſt conveniently anſwer'd by the urinary Diſcharges, 
that particular Management of Monſieur Bouldxc's, which di- 
veſted it of its purgative Parts, and left only the ſaline, which 
were very diuretic, may be worth putting in Practice. 

It purges very well in the Quantity of four Graips ; but from 
ſix to eight Grains, it purges and vomits violently, It is rec- 
kon'd particularly ſervi in Dropſies, b evacuating the 
watery Parts of the Fluids; and, as it has no Taſte, a very ſmall 
Doſe of it, ſuch as a Grain or two, diſſolved and mixed with 
Sugar, is very fit for Children. It is worthy Obſervation, that 
tho* this Gum is ſo very purgative, yet the Fruit of the Tree, 
to which it belongs, is y harmleſs, and is eaten in the 
Country like Oranges. 

Lemery ſays, the Doſe is to twelve Grains; and Quincy in- 
forms us, that a Scruple is the extreme Doſe, in the ro- 
buſt Conſtitutions. oP | = 

There are many Opinions concerning the Generation of this 
Gum: Some will have it to be natural, others ſactitious ; ſome 
refer it to the E/ula ; Bontius, to an Indian P.ant, near akin to 
to the E/ula ; others, to the Flowers of the Indian Ricinus, and 
its Colour to the CuxcuMa ; and ſome again endeavour to 
derive it from the Tithymalus and Scammony. 

We take it to be the concreted Juice of the Trees above- 
mention d. But, as De Syen, in Arnot; ad Hart. Malab. Tom. 1. 
obſerves, this Gum Gurta here deſcrib'd, muſt. not be con- 
founded with the common Gum, which Bontius, in Hift. Nat. 
& Med. Ind. Orient. affirms to be collected from the Plant akin 
to the Indian E ſula, and call'd, by the Indians, Lonan Cambe- 
dia, becauſe it is plentifull uc'd in Cambedia, a Country 
bordering upon Indeflan. Dali. | 2D. 

GUT TA ROSACEA... A red or pimpled. Face. 8 

I am inclin'd to believe, that thoſe who have attributed this 
Diſorder to ſome Intemperature of. the Liver, are not much 
miſtaken, becauſe we en obſerve in Practice, that the 
Diſappearance of fiery Pumples in the Face is ſucceeded by 
Indurations of the Liver, and from thence ſies ; and, on 
che contrary, that Nngzer of the Lirer arc feli u by co- 
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14 is talled Gras Nabu, ur Rafirces, tum the lietle be 
, as it were, or fiery Tube diſperſed up and 

ber cam Maculis 5 which the Part of the Face are 

2 to render the w, Countenance hor- 


mugh ty ntimony, and its 
Spirit, alt, fix'd Subtance, te ae oh 8 
. © Fiowers"of' Antimony, | 1d *\was' ein, 
| Degiees hereof ; ſuch ſeveralothers, who ireQt the diaphoretic „een 
lex, ſeu Facies rubra; . Riebeds Sufuleſe' » but uſe the ſame in Ointments; arid account Ir one 
and, 3. Ulceroa"; and deduceth the Cauſe from u hot, but vi of "the Coſmeties in the Caſe before us) which have the 
cous and thick Blood, generated by ſame Triterperies or Vice +: Place in depurating the Blood, and corfcling ity Dyſera- 
the Liver, which, being br by the Capillary Arteries to ſhes © Next to this he ſubjoits Mercurials to purge with, Which 
Surface of the Skin of the Pace, k there diffay'd, 2 hip- tre proper to convey awiy the” ſalt and tartzrous Huthouts 
pers in 'Mutſhing ; "but; by resſon of its Eentor, or Clammitnels, aur ſame, ſeparating alſo the viſcous, impure, and | 
not bath Feta "2s it 4, Bored by the Vein, Rope lent, and carrying them off by Stool 3 although do not 
therein, 2 neither yet being capable of | tinues he) ſo powerfully operate by the Emun of the 
being diſcuſs'd b n of the Denſity of the Cuticle, the k : X ns: | « ” | ah ; 4 g T | x "I 
kme op into Pall K —— Wert ore ih 
the Frame of the * Glandules by its Jong Stagus tion. eigen itory,.. Adders-tongue, Hops, the ' cordial 


The diagnoſtie Signs-are evident to the Eye, better than igerating 1 22 and Veronica"rubra. © | 
n _ No nn ate 5 * Alte che Tinddure -of Tartar, Oil ot 5 5 — Viertol, 
The nnen not as. to Danger Rehe of the hepatic Placits with Cream of Tartar, and Sal 
| | py "1 N ene T ranohady bios * than 1 mort powerful to refrigerate, 
malig and: Ebullition ; and .thele. are to be continued for a Weck or 


A 
er No fame Purpoſe he'diredts, alfo, an hepatic and ſple- 
netic — 2 for three Doſes, being render d purgatiye wi 
Sena, Caffia, Manna, Rhubarb, ſolutive$yrup of Roſes, and 
Fumitory, betwixt whilcs 3 purging, moreover, with a Seruple 
. 
Exer ing 4 Vein to d in 
Arm bn B, be. | "Wa © OH 3 
; For. twenty Days r_he gives Whey, clari wi 
mours are diverted from the Parts affected, by Bleeding, Bliſter* umitory, W And the. Juice of Apples 3 alſo Linckures 
ing, Cuppingy Iſſues, with lenient Purgatives frequently repeat- and Julaps of the ike Nature, cdulcortted_ with Syrups. made 
The Dice muſt be moiſtening and cooling, taken from from the Juices, of the ſaid Plants; and, ſometimes, a ſmall 
Foods eaſily digeſted, avoiding Wine, unleſs well diluted, and Ale, with the more. temperate. Antiſcorbutics infus d; and, 
Drinks, all Things f potted, powder'd, ſcaſon' d, through the whole Courſe, a moſt exat Regimen of the Non- 
or ſalted : The Drink ma an Emulfion-of the cold Seeds, naturals.: . i: Fit : * 0 
Milk and Water, clarify d Whey. Lettuce, Purflane,” Sorrel, When the Body is coſtive, a Clyfter, mult be injected, which 
and Spinage, are here ntly directed with their Meats; if frequently repeated, an ewellent Revulſion is thereby, made 
and, indeed, the whole Phyſical Regimen” firikes in with that of the Humours to the lower Parts. * 
for the Ecybpolen Itch, and Scurvy..... | * "As to the Surgery, he | tv je Cuppingglaiſes, ſet fre- 
In the Uſe, however, of this cooling and contemperating — to the Nape of the Neck, between the Shoulders, with 
Method, great Prudence is requir'd : For if you take a Perſon ifications'; Leeches, behind the Eats, and on the Inſide 
off at once from his ſtrong Liquors, and allow him nothing but of the Noſtrils; alſv the Veins under the Tongue to be 
„or Milk and Water, you may likely remove his red open'd, | 1 | 
Face, and Life ſoon after, by haſtening a ſudden Decay of Hence we may ſee what Care or Caution is neceſſary to be. 
Heat, palling bis Appetite, and bringing on a Leucophlegmatia, us'd, to provide againſt the Diſeaſe, whilſt forming, by rech- 
or 27 Mayern allows Wine diluted, and even Wine by fyi ey altering the whole 4. and ſtriking at 
itſelf, if moderately. taken, on account of its Heat and Tenuity _ or Root, before we take notice of that already 
being better fitted to digeſt and and attenuate the groſs and form'd, or which is already thrown out by Tranſlation to the 
viſcid Humours, and promote the Perſpiration of the ſame Surface. — 
through the Skin, than Water, which is often ſound injurious For whoever about, by cooling, or repelling, or, indeed, 
and pernicious to ſuch Patients, by its Coldneſs fixing the al- any other local Applications only, to cure this Infirmity, is in 
ready impacted Humour upon the Part. : great Likelihood, by ftriking in, or otherwiſe retarding, thoſe im- 
As for what concerns Topics, much Caution, likewiſe, is to pure Feculences, which are here thrown forth as by ſome proper 
be uſed : For, —_— Sennertus, if there be only Redneſs Famntocy, to kindle in the Blood ſome dangerous feveriſh 
without Puſtules, and the Diſeaſe recent, Refrigerants and Re- Ebullition ; or, by the ſame Humours now detain'd, or pent 
llents take place: But, if Puſtules attend, Diſcutients muſt in, to ſuffocate the vital Flame at the Focus, or Fountain- 
mix'd ; and if thoſe Puſtules ſeem hard, and the Diſeaſe of head, whilſt we are endeavouring to put out that in the 
long Standing, there may be Reaſon for Emollients to ripen and Face. 
digeſt the tough and viſcid Matter, and after, to let the fame The Topics order'd for this Nobleman, were, firſt, a Sweat 
out upon Occaſion, before we uſe deficcative, or Grying and for the Parts affected, holding his Head, cover'd about, and 
repelling Medicines ; which, if at this time apply'd, would only receiving the warm Steam of a DecoQtion of Bran, Soapwort, 


deeply in the Skin, and render the Diſeaſe till farther obſti- . Celandine, in Milk and Water, to be us'd for an Hour in tho 


nate. wp: taking none, or a very little light Supper before 
If the Diſcaſe be flubborn, and the Tubercles grown hard, upon thoſe Nights, and to avoid the cold Ar above all things, 
we are to in with Emollients, both Fotus and Ointment ; at ſuch times. 


ſuch are the Decoftion of Mallows, Vervain, Solomon's Seal, This was repeated once a Week; whilſt, in the mean time, 
and Linſeed: Alſo, a Cerate of Sperma Ceti, or Bates's white the Puſtules were drefs'd with an Ointment of Ceruſs, and 
Cerate. white Diachylon, adding a little white Precipitate, or Calo- 

Thoſe which ſuppurate, and riſe with Heads, muſt be empty'd mel, for the more ſtu and obſtinate, whilſt the leſſer 
of_their Matter, and the Remains of the Humour e for and milder are touch'd with a Nodulus, wherein were inclos d 
Breathing out with the ſame Medicines mix'd with Diſcutients, Salt of Lead, Camphire, burnt Alum, Borax, and Sal Pru- 
as the Flowers of Elder, Roſemary, and Broom : In the Uſe of nellz, made wet in Water of Frog-ſpawn, and Waters-lily. 
theſe latter, however, let the Artiſt have his Eye to the Part, 


and ſee, that by their warmer or more tenuious Particles, wwe 


Fluxion be not increaſed. With Water of Frog-ſpawn, and Phlegm of Alum, let a 
Sir Theodore Mayern, in his — ſor my Lord — Mucilage be from the Seeds of Flea-bane, and 
jet to theſe exanthematous Puſtules, attended with a '  Quinces ; and, by an Addition of the preceding Spices, 


| Noſe, aſter taking notice, that it was hereditary to the Fami form a Liniment, to be applied to the Puſtules. 
a :Btothers Siſters being _—_— — lays the Far e Or 
incipally on the Liver, which, tan, was very hot, his : , 
lood vaporoſe, impure, abounding with aduſt y Faxces, With ſtrong Vinegar extract the Mucilage, and, 2 


„„ ne 0 form a ſmall Poultice, to be appli 
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ell Night; and in the g ler the Face be waſl'd with 
Myrrh-water. When the Diſorder is highly obſtinate, ſays 
the Author, Mercurials are beneficial ; but they are cau- 


tiouſly and rarely to be uſed, leſt they ſhould: injure 


Teeth, or procure a fetid Breath. Nodahb, alſo, conſiſti 
of Mercurius Dulcjs, and Lead, are to be expres 
the Puſtules. mn 


| ; | | 

S done good Service with ſome of the 
leſs pous, — eaſily r MII as the Salt 
of Tartar, —_—— and Salt of Lead, mix d up with ſore Po- 
matum, or diſſolv'd in a ſuitable Menſtruum, addin mes 
a little Whice-wine, and- Juice of Lemons ; the White of an 

ſhak'd up with a little Powder of Alum, or beat up 
wh , fo On of 1 1 Camphire ; A „ Oil of 
rr iquium, r'd by boiling an rd, 

out the Toll, " ling us its Place wich Myrrh ; then bind- 
ing the divided Sides together, and ſetting it in a moiſt Cellar, 
that the Liquor may drop forth, which is an excellent Coſme- 
tic : For this Purpoſe, is the Unguentom Faciale of Bate. 
Turner de Morbis Cut aneis. * 
Many other Topics might be here ſpecify'd, but I look upon 
them all to be more or leis dangerous; and that, for this Reaſon, 
it is better to abſtain from them. The Cure is more ſafely per- 
form'd by a proper Courſe of Mercurial Deobſtruents ch 
muſt be ſucceeded by a due Uſe of alterative Mineral Waters ; 
ſuch as thoſe of Scarborough, Holt, or Rhode. Or, perhaps,  long- 
continued and copious internal Uſe of the ſaponaceous and re- 
rn rn” of Summer Fruits, perfectly ripe, will be more 


effectual than either. 
GUTTA SERENA. See AMaAvRosts. 
GUTTALIS. The fame as ARYTANOI1IDES. 

- GUTTETA. Cafte/lvs informs us, that Gontte, in French, 
among other Significations, imports Convulſions. Hence a par- 
ticular Powder, calculated inſt Convulſions, and nervous 
Diſorders, is call'd Palvis ad Guttetam. It is thus prepat d: 


Take of white Dittany, Miſleto of the Oak, Contrayerva, 
Virginian Snake-roor, and Male Peony-root, of the Male 
Peony-ſeeds, of burnt Hartſhorn, and -hoof, each rwo 
Drams; of wild Valerian-root, one Ounce ; of red Coral, 


and human Scull, of each three Drams; of Iacyntb- ſtone, 


one Dram; of Occidental Bezoar one Dram and an half ; 
of the Oriental, one Scruple : Mix them into a Powder ; 
to which may be added, at Pleaſure, of Musk, five Grains ; 
and, of the of beaten Gold, Ne 30. 


This was firſt preſcribed by Riverivs. It is given to both 
Children, and grown Perſons, from ten Grains to half a Dram 
for Children, and to one Dram to grown Perſons. 

GUTTUR. The LARYNX, or AsPERA ARTERIA. 

GUTTURIFORMIS Car7i/ago. The Arytznoide Cartilage. 

GUTTUS. A barbarous Name for a Veſſel contriv'd to 
hold Oil in ſuch a manner, as to ler it drop upon a Perſon. Ir 
was uſed for this Purpoſe after Bathing. 

GUVAVIRAP Braſilienſum. De Lact. The Name of a 
very tall and large Tree, which bears a Fruit like Gooſeberries. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
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plural — the larger Li 3 

GYMNASION, poten, from vpn, 


and 2 
by Exerciſes. See FiBRa, The different. Species of 
are ſpecify'd under the Articles of their Names. 
GYMNOCRITHON. A Name for the Triticum, Sica 
Hordei, Londinenſibus. hs: 90g 


_ GYMNOSPERMOS. See ANG108PERMOs. d 

_ GYNACIA, yuraaxce, from yu, a Woman. It figni- 

GYNECIUM, yuan £2 1 
* 1 . 

Apartment for 8 now uſually d = Seraghio. gn 
8 Fog igni Nove bly from the Uſe 
omen m it, in Ilia; 4 which 
ee eee 

vy. ; enormous >; 
of the Breaſts in Women. Galen, 


GYNACOMASTOS, , e A Man whoſe Breaſts 
are large and turgid, like "thoſe of Women, is thus call 
There are ſome few Inſtances where the Breaſts of Men 80 
to an enormous Bulk, and even afford a Fluid not unlik Nil 
and Perſons thus affected are ſaid to be utterly impotent. . 
' Paulus Mygineta, L. 6. C. 46. ſays, that the Breaſts of; 
as well as thoſe of Women, ſwell at the time of Puberty, but 

y ſobſide again. Sometimes, however, after they have 

n to ſwell, they increaſe in Bulk, b more and more 
elevated, and Fat growing underneath. Since a Man, there- 
. in ſuch a Caſe, incurs the Scandal of Effeminacy, it is na- 
tural to require the Help of the Surgeon. | 

In the Operation, he ſays, we firſt make an Inciſion, in the 
Faſhion of a Creſcent, in the lower Part of the Breaſt; then 
1 the Skin, we take away the Fat, and unite the 
a the 


ound with a Suture. If the Breaſt, by reaſon of its 
downwards, as in Women, it will be proper to 
make two ſuch Inciſions, meeting one another at & — 
mities, ſo as that the leſs may comprehended within the 
greater; after which we ſeparate the intermediate Skin, and, 
raking away the Fat, ſecure the Wound with a Suture, as 
before. If the Operation happens to be imperfeft, and, by 
Miſtake, we cut away leſs than is requir'd, we renew the ſame, 
and rake away what remains redundant; then ſew up the Place, 
and apply ſuch Medicines as are appropriated to Wounds, 
us /Egineta. | 
GYNACOMYSTAX, ywexoudget, from ud, a Woman, 
and 78 a Beard. The Hairs on the Female Pudenda. - - 
GYNANTHROPOS. A Species of Hermaphrodite, which 
partakes more of the Female than Male; whereas that Sort 


which partakes moſt of the Male is call'd Anzdrogynes. 
GYPS. v4, in Zoology, is the Vultur. 
GYPSUM. See ALABASTRUM. 


GYRIS, yves, fine Meal. It agrees with Amylum in Virtues, 
bur is fomewhat hotter. Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. z. 
GYROFALCO, in Zoology, is the Girfalcon. | 
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In A ſignifies the pure Sun, or 


Gold. 

H. HABASCUM. The Name of a Root, which 
grows in Virginia, and ſerves the Inhabirants for Food. Ir is 
of the Figure and Size of a Parſnip, and is eſteem'd apetitive. 


Lemery des Drogues. | 
HABENA. The Name of a B contriv'd to keep the 


Lit „and ſupply the Place of a Suture. 
ABITUDO. bitude. fame as CAaTASTAsSIs. 
HABITUS. Habit. It im the ſettled and 


manent 

Conſtirution or Habitude of , or of any ching ele; 
5. Fynn 58h Ae be of adenks ths, fold, compa, or 
: Thus a to a compact, or 
lax Habir. Ir, alſo, imports a fd and fertled Cuſtorn or Habi- 


rude of doing any thing. See Hxxis. ; 
HACUB, —— quibuſdam. J. B. An exotic kind of 
Caraduut, muc bling che Carline e, only larger. The 
Indians, as Lemery informs us, eat the Shoots, or Aſpa- 
yagi. An Infuſion of the Root pro omiting, and pro- 
duces a Nauſea, and g 
HADID. Iron. ndus 


HAECCEITAS. - A Name for the Quinte Eſſenris, of the 


iſts. | 
EMA, Lua. Blood. See Sanovuns. 

HEMA from AH, and d, to bring 
away. The Name of an Antidote in Nicolaus Myrepſus, Seck. 1. 
as 26. It is princi intended for provoking the menſtrual 
—_ EY . anna and Re 

:mples, with b llebore, ſome other oney. 

HAMALOPS, - Adel. from Ste, and &\+, the 
Countenance, ly fignifies the livid Marks of 3 in 
the Face and Eyes; but thus Hippocrates calls the black, thick, 
and feculent Blood, which overſpreads the Chorion in the For- 
mation of the Fcerus, and is rejected by the Fcerus, as of no Uſe, 
and di ed into the Space berween the Uterus and 
the thinner and purer Part of it only being attracted for Ali- 
ment. Galen, Lib. adverſus Lycum, explaining the following 
Paſſage of Hippocrates, (viel pus, raids) x; dh Thy de E- 
Der dH ,, © round the Outfide of the Membrane were 
« grumous Collections of Blood,” ſays that ſorne ſoft and un- 
ſhaped Fleſh, reſembling a Clot of receives the firſt Form 
of a Fcetus, which has on it ſomething like Hemalepes, (as 

ates calld it) which it received from the Subſtances of 

Seel, being white in itſelf. Homalops, dunn, in Erotian, 
is expounded a b kind of Circle or Suffuſion of Blood, 
— RI a Blow, round the Cornea Tunica. 

emalops is alſo a Species of Sugillation, and fignifies a Suffu- 
ſion of a bloody Aſpect from Blows, not only in the Eyes, but 
in any Part of the Body. Aeg Idee d Iprywd vs, in Coac. 
is «A Spitting of concreted, but not feculent Blood.“ 

HAMAN 8, from ae, Blood; and dvdes, a Flower. 
The Blood-flower, or Africes Tulip. : 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Hzmanthus; Africanus. H. L. H. A. 2. 127. 

2. Hæmanthus; Africanus; bulbo alio, ; 

3. An Hzrmanthus ; bulbo 1 ſquamoſo, ex binis, ſem- 
per complicatis, quaki foliis conſtans ? Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 

. 149. 
. > medicine Vinue are attributed to any of theſe. 

HAMATIA, or HAMATION, ««arie,” or diudrhor. 
— * ſort of Garum, made of the Inteſtines of Fiſh, 
macerated in Salt. 

HAMATITES. Offic. Calc. Muſ. 269 Worm. G Ho 
Ind. 42. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 646. Boer. 386. De . 122. 
Charlt. Foff. 27. Hematites verns, Schw. 30. Lapis Hema- 
titer. Matth. 13481. BLOOD-STONE. 

Lapis Hematites, b dHlirue, of the Greeks, Sedenegi and 
Sadanegi of the Arabi ant, is a ferrugineous, hard, plebous 
rous, metallic Subſtznce ; of a dark-red or yellowiſh L 
and ſometimes blackiſh, or of the Colour of Iron; and of an 
earthy aftringenr Taſte. Being broken, ir ſhews fine, long, 
Fibres, like thoſe of Wood. It was called Hematites, in Greek, 
— ranney or, becauſe it is endued with the Virtue of ſtop- 

ing Blood. | 
liny diſtinguiſhes five Kinds of Blood-ſtone, according to the 
Countries where they are and their differing Colour and 
. Others divide them according to their 
ward Appearance. Stones have an uneven 
Surface, as thoſe chat come from Spain; ſome are 
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271. : 

n [ron Mines, the Blood-ſtone is often found, in a diſtin 
Ore; but where-ever it is found, or x here ever it grows, there are 
always red Stones, and red Earth, near it. + Iris likewiſe found 
ſometimes in the ſame Places with the Loadſtone, und indeed 
chere is a great Affinity between theſe as being both reckoned 
Iron Ores. The Blood-ſtone is dug up in many Places of Ger 
many, in Italy, and Spain, and this laſt is reckoned the beſt. 
That Blood-ftone is to be made Choice of, which is hardeſt and 
ſmootheſt, without any Mixture of Filth or Veins ; and chis 
Stone is carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from another, ſomething like 
it in Colour, but ſofter, which Painters and Joiners make uls of, 
called by Miſtake in ſome Books Hematites, but its true Name 
is Ruorica Fabrilis, or Ruddle. p 

Blood · ſtone is a kind be 
extracted; and, in the Valley of Joachim in Bobemis, the Mines 
of theſe Stones are fo rich, thar it is thought worth while to ex- 
tract the Iron from them, which is alſo excellent in ics Kind, ys 
Agricola relates. This Stone is diſſolved by Acids, in the fatne 
— as Iron, and, with the Vitriolic 

itriol. 

Both Dieſcorides and Gales uſed Blood-ftone in Roughne 
or Cicatrices of the Eye-lids; and for this Purpoſe they 25 
rubbed it upon a Whetſtone, with Water, Decoction of Fe- 
nugreek- or the White of an ; and they comment it, 
when diluted in Milk, in Suffuſions of the Eyes. In all Ages it 
has been uſed in a fine Powder, from one to four Scruples, in 
any proper Vehicle, for all kinds of Hzmorhages, in ſpitting 
_— 4. Vi _ the Lungs, — it dries and heals. In 

Fluor Albus, Cacheria, wppreflion of the Menlſes, it is 
found to be as effectual as the — Martis aperiens, 

The Chymical Preparations of the Blood-ſtone are not alto- 
yr to be def — —— its — — Flowers, urinous 

pirit, aperient Tincture, ſtyptic Liquor, acid 8 and Cro- 
cus; all which are thus prepared. 8 2 | 


Take of the fineſt Powder of Blood-ſtone, two Pounds ; 
Sal Ammoniac, a Pound: Mix them well, 
put them in an Earthen Cucurbit, with a Glaſs Alembie, 
and proper Receiver fitted to it. Then ſublime them in an 
open Fire, gradually increaſed, "The firſt Subſtance that 
riſes is an Ammoniacal Spirit, tinctured with — of 
a yellowiſh Caſt ; afterwards come citrine Flowers, and x 
Flowers of a ſaffron Colour. The Maſs which remains in 
the Cucurbir, being put into a Retort, and diſtil'd with a 
t of Fire, will yield an acid Spirir, not unlike 
t of Sea-falt, If the Reſiduum be expoſed to the open 
Fire, it will diſſolve into a Gold- colour d typtic Liquor, 
of great Uſe. Bur, if the Reſiduum be calcin'd in a Hong 
reverberatory Hear, it will turn to a Crocus, of the ſame 
Virtues with Crocus Martis aſtringens. 


From the above-mention'd Saffron-colour'd Flowers, a Tin- 
cture may be extracted with Spirit of Wine, which ſome — 
mical ſicians prefer to the Tincture of Gold, and therefore 
term it the Elixir of the Tree of Life. The Ammoniacal vola- 
tile Spirit has the ſame Virtues with the volatile Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, and is even more proper to reſolve Obſtructions, 
becauſe of the martial Parts contain'd in it. Both the Flowers 
contain the volatile fine martial Parts of the Blood-ſtone, raiſed 
by the Sal Ammoniac ; and, as the d Flowers con- 
tain more ſuch Parts than the Citrine, they are moſt eſteem'd: 
They ſmell ſomething like and are therefore, by Para- 
celſus, termed Aroph, which is the ſame with Aroma — 

um. They open Obſtructions, attenuate groſs viſcid Hu- 
mours, and very often carry them off by Stool or Urine. The 
Doſe is from three Grains to a Scruple ; which if it exceeds, they 
ſometimes cauſe Vomiting. They are order'd with very great 
Succeſs in a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, Cachexia, Obſtridtions 
in the Viſcera, ſtubborn Fevers, and Quart-n Agues. They are 
by ſome preferred to the Flores Martiales, becauſe in this Ore the 
metallic Parts are of a more rare Texture, and the ſeveral Prin- 
ciples cohere leſs than in Iron itſelf ; and, uently, they are 
more eaſily diſſolved by the Sal Ammoniac may be ot- 
der'd in this manner. 


Take of the Flowers of the Blood-ſtone, twelve Grains; Saffron 
and Myrrb, of each five Grains; Extract of Wormwood, 
a ſufficient Quantity for « Bolus; to be taken in a Sup- 
preſſion of the Menſes. 


Takg 


H M 


Arum- root, and white Agric, of each an Ounce; Gum 
mmoniac, half an Ounce; ers of Hood - ſtone, s 
am; Extract of Aloes, of Cinnamon, and of Saffron, 


of each two Drams; Syrup of Fumitory, a ſufficient Quan» 
tity to make an Opiate, of which any Quantity between a 
'Scruple and a Dram is to be taken in Obſtructions of the 


Dropiy, and cachectic At- 
Take Peruvieh Bark, an Ounce; Flowers of Blood-ſtone, « 
| | Wormwood; a ſufficient Quantity to 


Dram ; Syru 
make a ſoft Opiate; two Drams of which are to be taken 
tan Agues, and in all ſtubborn 


Inſtead of the Flowers, the Tincture may be uſed, which has 
the ſame Virtues, and may bkewis ve wed. with more Baker I 
Hæmorrhages, from ten to thirty Drops, in any proper Vehicle. 
The ic Liquor obrain'd by diſſolving the 4 Mortuum, 
or uum, after Diſtillation in the Air, is of very great Effi- 
in ſtopping all kinds of Hæmo either externally 
epplied, or taken inwardly, in the Quantity of between five, and 
twenty Drops. It alſo cures the Fluor Albus, Gleets, and Looſe- 
| _ 13 — —— — = Patient's 
prepar d. „ Whatever CAcY is m 
the — Martis aftringens, may be found in the Caput Mor- 
tuum of the Blood; ſtone. 

*** — ** = —— in the —— — — 

Charas, in inſt Heemorrhages and Hernias, 

in the ſtyptic Plaiſter of — Author. 

HAMATITINOS, ir. An Epithet of a Collyrium, 
in Galen, prepar'd of the Lapis Hematites. Paracelſus calls a 

ſort of Tartar, which is eaſily reſolved, Tartarvs Hematitinos. 
HAMATOCELE, Au. A Species of Hernia, cauſed 
by extravaſated Blood. Ingraſſias Comment. in Avicenya. de Tu- 


mor. 

H/AEMATOCHYSIS, from «a, Blood, and xe, to pour 

out. A Term uſed by Wills, im an Hæmorrhage. 
HAMATOPHLOEBOESTASIS, &/d]opauCeirarrs, from 

Jia, Blood, paid, a Vein, and dat, a Station, is a Su 

fion of the impetuous Current and Intumeſcence of the Blood 

in the Veins: But ſome, as Galen ſays in his Exegeſis, underſtand 

the Word, the Veins full and tumeſcent with Blood. 


1 EEMATOSIS, al udTwong, Sanguification. 
HAMOCERCHNUS, I Blood brought up from 
the Fauces, with a Noiſe or Rattling, or bloody Excretions diſ- 
charged in a dry Form; for zipx»&- either imports 8 ſorill Noiſe, 
or Rattling ; or, as a the Athenians, it lignified, dry. 
HAMODENUM. A Name for the Genie Tindoria Ger- 


manica. | 

HAMODIA, dia. A Stupor of the Teeth, cauſed by 
acid and auſtere Subſtances 2 them. 

HA MOPHOBOS, He., from AH, Blood, and ob-, 
Fear. A Perſon who is afraid of Bleeding is thus call d; but 
ſometimes it is applied to a Phyſician, who is too timorous of di- 


recting Phlebotomy. 
HA Tunis, A Perſon who diſcharges 


MOPTYICUS, « 
Blood from the Mouth is thus call'd. 

HAMOPTYSIS, ung, from Au, Blood, and Je, 
to ſpit. A Spitting of Blood. See PRrnisis, and SpuTUM. 
AMORRHAGIA. An Hzmorr or Eruption of 
Blood; from aye, Blood, and piſruus, or fi, to break forth. 
The ſpontaneous Evacuations of Blood, produced by Nature 
are generally made from thoſe Places which are of a lax and 
tender Texture, have highly minute and ſlender Veſſels every- 
Where diſperſed thro' them, and are not every-where braced up by 
firm Membranes. Of this Kind the moſt conſiderable are the 
interior Part of the Noſtrils, the Bronchia of the Lungs, the 
Fleſh of the Gums, the Sromach, the Inteſtinum Ileum, 
Extremity of the Inteſtinum Rectum, and the Uterus and Va- 
E the too much diſtended Arteries of which Parts the 
is frequently diſcharg d with an uncommon Impetus. But 
there are ſome extraordinary Caſes, in which the Blood diſcharges 
itſelf from unuſual Parts, in which the Veſſels lie ſomewhat 
more deep. Thus Selmutbus, in Cent. 3. Obſ. 36. and Her- 
ricus ab Heer, in a 36. inform us, that they ſaw Blood ſpon- 
taneouſly diſcharged rom a Patient's little Finger. Bartholine in 
Obſervat. Anatom. Cent. 1. Hiſt. 3. tells us, that he ſaw the 
menſtruous Blood diſcharged from the Hand and the Knee. Pa- 
xarolus alſo, in Pentec. & 15. and Amatzs Luſitanus, in 
Cent. a. Obſerv. 24. and Cent. 7. Curat. 48. inform us, that they 
knew the menſtruous Blood violently diſcharged from the Breaſts. 
Stalpart. Vander Wiel, in Cent. 1. Obſ. $0. furniſhes us with 
2 Inſtances of a menſtrual Diſcharge from the Penis, in 


Such Eruptions of Blood are moſt familiar to whoſe 
Bodies are of a ſoft and ke, of a delicate Texture ; 
and whoſe Veſſels, being turgid with and Serum, render 


them, what the Antients Perſons of a ſanguineous Con- 


5 


commonly affected with blood 


n 8 


the 


* 
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ſtkution; for theſe are generally ſubject to Hæmorrhages, almoſt 
thro? the whole Courſe of their Lives : Whereas thoſe who are 

a Choleric Temperament, have large Veſſels, a firm Habit of 

ly, and chro* whoſe Veſſels the Blood circulates briskly, are in 
their Youth incipally obnoxious to an Hemoptyſis, or Spitting 
of Blood. Perſons, on the contrary, of  ſanguineo- melancholic 
Habits, are generally moſt ſubje& to the Hzmorrhoids ; where - 
as Women of a ſanguinec-phlegmatic Temperament ard mt 

Vomiting. ao 

{© to be obſerv'd, that different Species of Hemor- 
rhages at different Periods of Life, as Hippdcrates 
ago juſtly d, in the27th, 29th, and zoth Aphoriſms, of hi 
3d Section. Thus Children, and yo erſons, are moſt ſub- 
ject to of the Noſe. In Perſons ſomewhat farther 


It is 


advanced, the Blood atternpts its Dien thro? the Veſſels of 
5 


the Lungs : Hence an Hæmoptyſis, and à Phthiſis ariſing from 
it, are moſt familiar to Perſons of chis Age. But in Adults, and 
ſuch as have arrived to the Years of A the Blood gene- 
rally diſcharges itſelf from the hæmorrhoidal Veins; whereas, in 


decrepit Old-age, it is generally evacuated by the urinary Pas- 
- | 


* | - 
"Tis alſo obſervable, that in the Spring and Autumn, eſpecially 
about the AEquinoxes, the — is more uſly 
diſcharged than at other Seaſous, eſpecially from the Noſtrils, 
and in Men, otherwiſe” ſubject to the Hæmorthoids, from the 
Veins of the Anus, Senguineous Apoplexies, which ariſe from 
Eruptions of Blood in the medullary Subſtance of the Btain, 
are, alſo, more frequent at theſe Seaſons 1han- at others, eſpeci- 
ally in the Spring: reds it is obſervable, that bloody Vomit- 
ings, and Diſcharges of bloody Urine, rage more univerſally in 
the Autumn than in the Spring. Beſides, about theſe Sea 

the ſpontaneous Evacuations of Blood generally appear, and re- 


e, alſo, obſerve, that almoſt all thoſe, who, in their tender 
Years, are ſubject to copious and frequent H 
the Noſe, are naturally of weak Conſtitutions, have delicate and 
cally ruffled Minds, are, thro almoſt the whole Courfe of their 
Lives, ſubject to various Diſorders, Spaſms, and Pains, and rarely 
live to a great Age; for in their Yourh- they ate inclin'd to 2 
Phthiſis. hen they are arriw d at the Years of Maturity, they 
2 fall into flatulent, ſpaſmodic, and h riac Dibrders, 
And, when they have the — Omune to be ſtill farther advanc'd 
ng, a du to nephritic and arthritic Com- 
The Diſpoſition to Hazmorrhages is for the moſt part heredi- 
rary, and convey'd from Parents to their Children ; but is moſt 
ſpeedily put in Action, and exerts itſelf, dy means of ſuch ex- 
ternal Cauſes, as render-the Circulation of the Blood roo brisk, 
or increaſe the inteſtine Commotion of its Parts. The mo. 
conſiderable of theſe Cauſes are, all Exerciſes of the Body and 
Mind more intenſe than uſual: Aliments, or Medicines, taken 
internally, which are either too hot, acrid, or ſpirituous; as alſo 
the prepoſterous and unſesſonable Tie of Baths, Sudorifics, and 
tives. 22 \ 
As Eruptions of Bload, when ariſing from a Repletion of 
Veſſels, and a Redundance of Blood, are ghly falutary and — 
neficial to the Conſtitution, ſo they are of Danger, when 
malignant and exan- 


excited by a malignant acrid Matter; es in 
ariſe from an Obſtruction, 


- 
\ 


thematous Fevers. And when they 
Induration, or Corruption of the Viſcera, eſpecially of the Liver, 
Spleen, or L they generally prove mortal, becauſe they rea- 
dily terminate in a Cachexy, a Dropſy, the Morbus Niger of 
ppocrazes, or an Hectic, which proves fatal. 
le ſee to be in a great Miſtake, who think that a Redun- 
dance of a laudable, fibrous, and purple-colour'd Blood, of a due 
Conſiſtence, is the principal, immediate, and material Cauſe of 
Hztnorrhages; for thoſe who abound in a thick and denſe Blood 
ſuch as Perſons of brawny and robuſt Bodies, who uſe ſevere 
Exerciſe, and coarſe Aliments, are rarely ſubject to Hæmorrhages. 
But Perſons who have too great a Quantity of Serum contain d 
in their Veſſels, ſuch as thoſe of ſerous Conſtitutions, thoſe 
who are of a ſoft Texture of Body, and addicted to Idi 
who uſe Veneſection too copiouſly, who have an obſtructed Per- 
ſpiration, or who eat more than they can di and diſcharge, 
are moſt ſubject to es, and the Diſorders ariſing from 
them. That the exceſſive, and almoſt incredibl Quantity of 
Blood, ſometimes diſcharged from the Noſe and the Uterus, is 
rather the Effect of a ſerous than of a neous Plethora, is 
ortion is very ſmall, 


in Compariſon of the ſerous ; as is obvious from ing a Vein 
fon and collecting the Blood dit diſcharged 


It is 


ble, that 


— — the Blood has a more —— 
to an 

of the Face, a Swelling, Diſtention, and ſtrong Pulſation of the 
Arteries, whereas 


1 * * 2 
Sung of Blood, an Anxiety 
reat 


an ive undulatory Pain 
hing, an oppreſfi nd oR 


Flatulences 4 
ries, are perceived. before the Eruption. 
is g y preceded by a denſive and oppreſſive Pain in the Left 
2 ium. oo eg rare of the 3 . 
moſt part, prec ome fpaſmodic Strictures, Flatu- 
lences in the Abdomen, a tenſive and ive Paiti in the Os 
duly compar'd with each other, I think it will be fafficiently 
vious, that Hzmorrhages do not : immediately and 
rectiy, either from a Redundance of Blood,” its turgid Quality, 
which it attempts a Diſcharge' thro” the Veſſels, the A 
the Serum and Blood producing a Di or Rupture, or 
its too great Fineneſs, in conſequence of which it ſweats thro” 
the Veſſels, as the Antients imagin'd; but rather from a certain 
irregutar and unequal Circulation of the Blood, which happens, 
when the Extremities, and fuch Parts as are remote fromm the 
Heart, are, by an intenſe Stricture and Contraction of the Fi- 
bres, ſo braced up, that the Blood cannot return thro* the Veins, 
but, in conſequence of their increaſed ſyſtaltic Motion, is in larger 
Quantities rransferr'd to other improper Places. Hence'thoſe 


ſmall Arteries, which generally do nor admit Blood, ftriftly ſo 


call d, are preternaturally diſtended, and at laſt neceſſarily rup- 


But the Cauſes of thoſe Hzmorrhages, 
lent and ſymptomatic Kind, which either precede br follow 
other Diſcaſes — — of the chronical Kind, gre to be 

t for in Infarctions, Obſtructions, and Indurations of the 
Veſſels and Viſc which put a Stop to the free Circula- 
tion of the Fluids. Thus, in hydraulic Machines, we obſerve, 
that, when ſome of the Pipes are obſtructed, the Water burſts 


from the other open ones with greater Celerity, and a more vio-—- 


Tent Force. The fame ha in the human Body ; for when 
the Blood cannot paſs ſufficiently freely to the Heart, thro' the 
obſtructed or ſpaſmodically conſtricted Veins of any Parr; the 
Force impelling it is increaſed, both in the large ſmall Ra- 
mifications of the Arteries, which, being full and turgid with 
Blood, have their Extremities open d. is is' ſufficiently ob- 
vious from the Diſſections of dead Bodies. Thus Wilks informs 
us, that, upon the diſſecting the of a Perſon who died of 
TT ſaw a Tumor on the Left Side of the Lungs : 
Thus alfo in the M. N. C. Decad. 8. an. b. O ar. we ite 
tald, that in diſſecting the Body of a Patient, who died of the 
fame Diſorder, the Lungs were found totally cover d with a large 
Quantity of Clay-like Matter, and the Auride of the Right Ven- 
tricle of the re preternaturally 1a Blancard, Anatom. 
Pratt. Obſ. 46. in a Perſon who died of the ſame Diſorder 
found the Spleen tumid, and the Veſſels of the Meſentery and 
Omentum ſtuffed with Blood. The fame Author, in O6/7 23. 
| tells us, that, in a Perſon who died of a Vomiring of 
| Blood, the Liver was found hard and ſcirrhous, and the Spleen 
tumid, and full of Blood. Hence Ferzelius, in his Method. Me- 
dens, juſtly obſerves, © That Perſons whoſe Viſcera and Liver 


are weak and ſcirrhous, are ſubject to t Hemorrhages 

of the Noſe, as well as dropfical Patients“ Hermit, in 

Commentary on the Aphoriſms of Hipporrates, confirms'this 
ing Words: whoſe Face is of 'a 


Doctrine, in the following 
"= iſh Colour, labour under ſome Diſorder of the Liver; 
© and, in them, frequent Hzmorrhages from the Noſe are a Sign 
< of an approaching * en 

ince preternatural Eruptions of Blood generally draw their 
Origins ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions of the Parts, and Contrac- 
tions of the Veins, we hence plainly underſtand, why hypocho 
driac Patients, in whom the Stomach, and whole nervous Canal 
of the Inteſtines, are continually afflicted with flatulent Diſten- 
tions, and ſpaſmodie Seri by reaſon of the Irregularity of 
the periſtaltic Motion, are fo high ids 
and why, if the Blood is not diſcharged 
c oms are ly exaſperated. © | © 

ith ref] to the Cure of Hæmorrhages in general, 
would have it obfery'd, that their Practice is highly prepoſterou, 
who, waintaining that's Redundance of ted Blood, fo called by 
way of Eminence, is univerſally the material, as well as acci- 
dental, Cauſe of rheſe Diſorders, uſe frequent Veneſections fe 
their Cure, tho” at the ſame time, in the Beginning of the Di- 


order, for the fake of Prevention, eſpecially in ſangui Ha- 
, ry and beneficial. 


in that manner, their 


I 


4 


deriving the Impetus of the Blood from the Part affected, by pro- 
per Remedies; ſuch as Bathi Fleet, Clyſters, Friction 
and Ligarures of the external wurm Coverings, Fomenta- 
| Parts are to be relaxed. laſtly, by gentle Laxatives, mode- 
rate Dia tics, and Abſtinence from high Feeding, 

nerates the R of the ſerous Colluvies we 


3 
4 


| Recurrence 


. ay rothe bs. 


derate Heat of their Humours ; 
crates, ibid. ſays, that thoſe who 


Quality; of which Nature, 
- Quartans. To theſe we may add, all int 


ng Nax 8 


1 
or Hemorrhages 
And for” Hemor- 


x1 
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violent, or 
the Viſcera, 


8 889 
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his 


by the Be. 


ularly the Hippopotamus, or River. 
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: 
j 

4 


horſe, which, as Pliny t ro | 
gree of — „ thro? —— Log ein on, 
arp Stump of a Reed, — — » certain Vein, pro- 
cures a plentiful Diſc of Blood, which effectually removes 
r 8 ith much 
ntention, icians att to evacuate 
either by Carhartics, ori = 


neſs to treat of thoſe ſpontaneous Evacuati or E 
beeauſe they are not all good or ſalutary, — — 
far from relieving the Patient; as are allo all other Excreti 


whether by Vomit, Stool, Sweat, or Urine; nor do all Abſceſle; 

Diſeaſes, but only ſuch as are properly qualified. We 

ſhall go on, then, firſt, to ſpeak of ſuch Excretions of 25 
way good, uy always Im — to 22 

—* pontaneous Excretions of Blood, ſeem to afford 

the beſt rounds for Prediction, which in continual acute, and 

violent Fevers, ate diſcharged from the Noſe, and 

peculiarly by the Greeks, a uoppayias, Hemorrbagie. 

Prorrher. lays, that Deliria and Hzmorrhages 

hot and thin Humours to the 

he lays, that the Blood, 

is Carried 
the Head; whence neceſſarily follows an Inflation, — 
Veins, from the Redundance of 


which produces a Rupture of the V and Fuſion 
Blood from the 8 2 ES 1 
Hence it appears, from 
Blood heated ro an Exceſs, or Bile mix d with it; and never hap- 
but in Bodies of a hot Temperament, and in hot and acute 
iſt s, fuch as a Synochus, and continual burning Fevers : 
And this is confirm'd by Galen, in the before-quoted ment, 


( 


2 he 


accor 


labour under Diſorders — Ren Humourg of the fame 
Fevers,” and, among Intermittents, Terti 


EP 
tne Part about egion of the Præcor particularly the 
72 


Liver Diaphragm, and Stomach, 
riſies dal eee, but very ſeldom, or never, Lethargies 


Peripneumonies. In Diſeaſes of this Nature, therefore, — 
9G morrhages, 


« Vomitings of Blood, wichour a Fever 
"Due the en cnentiog.e. Miret,* r 


perfe 
and imperfect; fo they perfectly or ogg 1 
1 Event of the Diſtemper; and into hd, called 
alſo 1 but theſe ate contain d under the imperfect 
critical. | 

Critical Hzxmorrhages are always ſalutary, and Prognoſtics of a 
Recovery, the perfect critical of a ſudden Recovery, che imperfect 
criticalof a Recovery for ſome time delay d. Critical Hamorrhages, 
of the beſt Kind, which prognoſticate certain Recovery to the Pa- 
tient, are known by the — Signs: Firſt, A critical Hzmor- 

tate o 


rhage never appears in a crude the Difternper but always 


attended with Signs of Concoction; for which Reaſon a perfect 
critical Diſcharge happens in the Height of the Diſeaſe, an imperfect 
one in its Increaſe, where there are ſome, but not all the Signs of 
Concoction. It is neceflary, therefore, in order to a ſalutary 

æworrhage from the Noſe, or any other good Excretion of 

lood, that there ſhould be ſome Signs of a Concoction, with 
which if the Hzmorrhage be attended, it will be of Service to 
the Patient, as we are aſſured by Galen, Lib. 3. de Criſibus, 
Cap. 7. and Hippocrates, de R. V. I. A. where he ſays, © that, 
cc if chere be a Flux of Blood from the Noſe, there is a Solu- 
cc tion of the Diſeaſe; and the ſame Event attends a critical or- 
< derly Sweat, or an Evacuation of white thick Urine, with a 
ce light Hypoſtaſis.” Some perhaps will object the Caſe of Me- 
ton, Epidem. Lib. 1. gr. 7. and of him who lay ſick in the 
Garden of Dealces, Epidem, L. 3. Mgr. 3. and o to whom 


there happen'd a truly critical . art with a 


Crudity ot the Excrements. In Ae tom the Urine was 
black, and had a black Sediment; in the other. Patient, thin 
Urine, with a pretty thick Sediment, ſhew'd the Diſeaſe not 
only to be in a very crude State, but attended, alſo, with a con- 
ſiderable Malignity. For Anſwer to this, it may be faid, that ſo 
great is the Efficacy of a copious Hæmorrhage, to deter- 
mining a Diſeaſe, as often to relieve and free the Patient, even 
in the Beginning of the Diſorder, and before any Signs of Con- 
coction —_— This is the Opinion of Galen, concerning the 
Caſe of Meton, when. he ſays, © His Criſis and Recovery really 
© ſeem to be owin ſolely to the Hemorrhage, tho* the Signs 
cc were not at all ſalutary. An Excretion of Blood, then, t 

very good, and a moſt certain Prognoſtic of Health, when it 


happens in the Height and Concodtion of the Diſtemper, is | 


not to be deſpiſed, tho' happening in the inning of the Diſ- 
order, and — with Signs of Crudity. To this Purpoſe it 
may be obſerv'd of the moroſe Woman, Epidews. L. 3. Agr. 
11, that ſhe recover'd after a Flux of the Menſes, when under 
the Symptom of black Urine; tho* to this Inſtance Galen ſays, 
that the black Colour of the Urine had nothing of Da in 
it, becauſe it receiv d that Colour from the which were 
retained, and of a melancholy Conſiſtence: And Metor recover'd, 
who had a critical r under the ſame Sytnprom of black 
Urine. Agreeable alſo with this is the Obſervation of 'Hippo- 
crates, 1 Epid. — that thoſe under the Fever, on whom 
the Jaundice appeared on the fixth Day, were relieved by an 
Hzmorrhage; and yet, 4 4ph. 62. he condemns a-Jaundice in 
Fevers, appearing before the ſeventh Day, as it happen'd ro Her- 
mocrates, 3 Epid. Sect. 1. zr. 2. And, 1 Epid. Stat. z. he 
informs us, that Antiphow, the Son of Critobulus, labouring un- 
der a Fever, with thin Urine, had an Eruption of Blood, and 
_ afterwards recover d. From the Premiſes we may infer, that 
Excretions of Blood have this Prerogative, if I may fo , 
above other Evacuations, that they frequently prognoſticate a 
Recovery, in a crude State of the Diſeaſe, when other Excre- 
tions, whether by Stool, Vomiting, or Sweat, which appear at 
that time, are ſymptomarical. The Reaſon of this I take to b 
that the Blood may at any time be commodiouſly -evacua 
thro the open Veins, and wants no Preparation for its Diſe 
as do the other Humours; whether they require to be excre 
by Stool, Vomit, or Sweat, on account of their Thic 
Viſcidity, or the Straitneſs and Obſtruction of the Veſſels ; which 
is the Reaſon why Phyſicians ought not to uſe purging Medi- 
eines in the Beginning of ſuch Diſorders ; according to that Di- 
rection, 1 Aph. 22. Concocted, not crude, Matters are to 
Ide purged, or itirred, nor are they to be meddled with in the 
© Beginning of Diſorders, unleſs'there be an Orgaſmus, and 2 
% Tendency to Excretion.” But, in Evacuations by the 
Mouths of the Veins, we juſtly wait for no Concoction; aud 
for the ſame Reaſon we bleed in the Beginning of acute Diſtem- 
pers; and hence ſpontaneous hr — > are good and ſalu- 
-tary. We may add, what is worthy of Obſervation, that co- 
pious Eruptions of Blood are of Service, not fo much on ac- 
count of evacuating the bad Blood with the reſt, as by an uni- 
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1 
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1 
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2 
IT 
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< ver d by that means; nor do I know any, 
i this epicemica Conſtirution, died after a juſt 
„But Philiſcus, Epaminon, and Silezus, from whole No 


cc were relieved by ſome Evacuation, either 
< or a copjous Hæmorrhage from 
© to Heraclide ef et cron or Aniſlr 
en Effuſion of Blood Ve 
< cuations by Stool and Urine.” Again, a little afterwards, 


young Perſons, and thoſe in the Flower of cr Ages bet 

In the fame 
Evacuation of Blood, he fays, © Very many had a Flux of the 
< Menſes in their Fever, ſome an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, 


< eſpecially Virgins, who were never before thus affected. Some 
* had an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, with the firſt Eruption 
5 | 


rr 'd to a Virgin, the af 
« Detharſes, who had n Hur for the — 


copious Hemorrhages are very ſalutary and critical; whic 
Concluſion of Hippocrates, 3 Seck. 1. Copious 


tir 


Fl 


ſixth Days had a Flux of 
ſeyenth Day underwent a Cr 


Tho” it abundantly appears, that one of the principal 
a 
uantity; yet we are to be careful, that we do not deceive 
with Evacuation, and miſtake th 
for very ſalutary and critical Excretions, which are to be eſteemad 


Fire 


ſupports them with Eaſe, or himſelf the ſtronger and. li 
for them; if he be no longer chirſty, whereas he was 
flicted with Thirſt before; if the Fever leaves him, and the 
Symptoms are remov'd, or diminiſh'd, and his Pulſe beats more 
equally, 'ſtrongly,- and orderly. &“ Myſelf, ſays Proſper. Alpinus, 
& but laſt Year, underwent critical Solution of a Quartan, fr 
n copious Excretion of Blood, to the Quantity at leaſt of 
Pounds. Among other Signs conſequent upon ſo large an Eva- 
immoderate, I found 


65 cuation, which was by almoſt all eſteemed 
my Thirſt, which before was continual and violent, quite ex- 


o 


< tioguiſh'd : And I felt myſelf not at all the weaker, hut rather 


_© ſtronger and lighter, which flatter d me wich ſome Hopes of a 


Recovery, tho contrary to the tof all the Phyſicians; 
and I petſuaded myſelf, that this Evacuation was c i and 
< upon no Account to be dreaded, tho the Profuſion of 
© was, for eget Part of it, attended with a Cough, which 
< aroſe on a ſudden.” Such then are the Marks by which we di- 
ſRinguiſh a good and critical copious Evacuation, from a bad.and 
omatic one. 3X «of | 
A third Condition, or Character, of a critical and ſalutary Hz- 
motrhage, is, that it happens on a critical Day: For at ſuch a 
the rance of Excretions, whether good or bad, are of great- 
eſt Moment towards predicting the Death or Recovery 7 
Putient: Hence the Author of che Coac. Praſag. juſtly obferv 
T-x50. that acute Diſeaſes are 'derermin'd on a critical L 
* by an age from the Noſe, and a copious Swear,” 
And Text. 13a. he ſays, that Fevers generally have their Spin- 
tion on the ſeventh, ninth, and ſourteenth Day, by an klemoar- 
< rhage- from the Noſe.” ' | een 
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Plentifull SOR Part; or oppi 
ro, in order to make a Revulſion from the ſatne. To 
pole we read, 6 Aph. 21. that © mad Perſons, at the 

of the Varices, or Hzmorrhoids, are freed from their 
< neſs;” 4 Abb. 25. that © an Excretion of Blood 
« wards by Stool is good, or ſalutary.“ Here Galen, 
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To divert the Humours from the Part 
ſame time to evacuate them, the beſt Excretion, whether na- 
tural or artificial, is in a di or on the ſame Side with the 
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ev med. 
Aer. he tells us, „that on the fixth Day ſhe bad a 
ous Hæmorrhage from the Noſe, was ſeized with a ſhiver- 
it, and, i afterwards, with a copious: hot 
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74 
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ily 
over every Part, procuring a Criſis, 

Fever left her.” The beſ e is ei 
entire Solution to the Diſeaſe, and its 
diminiſhes them all. Galen, de Mos. Muſc. L. 2. C.6. writes, 
that he ſaw. @ Man, who had been thirteen Days delirious in a 
Fever, immediately reftored to Health, upon a very plentiful Eva- 
cuation of Blood bis Naſttils, and recover the Uſe of his 
Hippecrates, 4 
oſtrils to be 


8 A 


ſays, <. They who are 
<* togetber with a Weakneſs-and the whole Body, 
< are relieved. by an Haworbege.” I. may add, what - 
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which the 
ives in the ſecond Place, are thoſe which neither anſwer the Eſſence 


themſelves thereby refreſh 
excited to Excretion.” 


E * 
8 OConcoction. For, tho 

3 — or, tho' we have 
good in a crude State of the 


unleſs they are attended with good Signs ; 


cious 

rine, Sis black Sediment, rurbid Urine, | 
that of Horſes, not clear, or thin and aqueous; or fetid, Py 
and Vomitings; or black and colliquative 
; Ly pernicious 8 N 35. no Good : 
appear ruption, or ſucceed 
bur Deſtruction is to be ed. Of ſuch Signs 
Prorrhet. 126. where it is If there bean Erup- 
Blood from the Noſe, attended with ſinall Sweats, and 
4 a Refrigeration of all the Parts, it ſhews a Malignity, and 
threatens a bad Event.” For, fince chere is a Refrigeration bf 
the Extremities, and alſo of the whole Body, the latter is by far 


f 


the more d . Again, ibid. 127. „ An ſuc- 
% corded by black Stools is bad: V red Stools are alſo bad in 
ſuch a Caſe, and eſpecially if the Hemorrhage ha on the 
> rth Day.” Galen, commenting on Text. 128. t that 
all Eruptions of Blood, attended with Sweating, are malignant.” 
Again, id. > « A moderate H with black Stools, 
in acute Diſorders, ſucceeded by D is bad: In theſe 


which held bi 


he recovers ; during which he lo 
Day, being 
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ages Hippocrates 


ſpeaks, 3 Epid. Srct. 3. < Nor had thoſe who were thus affected, 
be ſays, any other 
< rhage, nor critical Abſceſi form'd as uſual.” 


of a Criſis ; there was no juſt Hzmor- 


ions of Blood with bad Signs are pernicious, ſo alſo, 


of the Diſeaſe, te Nature of the Patient, the Conſtitution of 
the Air, the Seaſon of the Year, or —_ preceding Way of 
Living, and Temperament, of che Sick.  T'bus, for In in 
cold and pituirous Diſeaſes, an Eruption of Blood can never be 
Na b which 
wdly, are not congruous,” or r 

with reſpe to the Places affected, are pronounced bad. 

——_— the Author of the Proyrhetica, 


To this Purpoſe, we are cold 

125. * ThacEruptions of on the Side, are bad; 
« as if, for there 
& ſhould happen 


* the Caſe is the ſame, with reſpect to the Hypochondria.” For 
the ſame Reaſon, an Excretion of Blood by Vomiting, in Fe- 
vers, is condemn d by Hippocrates, in his Aphoriſms ; and more 
eſpecially if the Blood be black, and moſt of all in extenuated 
Bodies; concerning which latter, 4 Apb. a3. he ſays, © In Per- 
& ſons much extenuated by acute or chronical Diſeaſes, or by 
«© Wounds, an Excretion of black Bile, or a Subſtance like 

 « Blood, indicates Death on the next Day.” 

Fourthly, An Excretion of Blood, from which the Patient 
finds. no Relief or Alteration, is to be condemn'd, and moſt of 
all when the Caſe is alter'd for the worſe, becauſe ſuch an Excre- 
tion is to be reckon'd among thoſe undetermining Excretions, 
which are of a fatal Kind, For, as Galen ſays, Com. in 1 Pror- 
rhet, of critical undetermining Symproms, ſome are fatal, and 
others indicate a difficult Criſis; bur ſuch 2s make an Alteration 
for the worſe are to be reckon'd among the former. We may 
add, that the Pulſe, by its Weakneſs, Inequality, and remarkable 
Variation for the worſe, is 'a ſufficient Demonſtration of the 
Maligfiity of ſuch Excretions. We may alſo judge of their 
Malignity from the Quantity of Blood, as when it flows immmo- 
derately, or in too little a Quantity, or not all at once, bur 7 
Intervals, as it happens in imperfect Criſes. An immoderate Ef- 
fuſion is pever good, often bad, becauſe it greatly diminiſhes the 
natural Hear, by which means Nature ealily finks under the 
Diſeaſe. To this Purpoſe, we are told by the Author of the 
1 Prorrbet. 133. © That the Belly ſuffers by long H:emorrhages,” 
becauſe the Part is too much refrigerated; and, T. 134. That 
c violent Hemorrhages, in general and critical Refrigerations, 
cc are moſt pernicious; ”- becauſe, by greatly 41 the 
Body, they add Cold to Cold. Hence a general Refrigeration 
after a Rigor, when not ſucceeded by a Revocation of the Heat, 
is condemnd ibid. 6. And, when the Body is exhauſted by an 
immoderate Effuſion of Blood, ſometimes the Patient falls into 
a mortal Delirium, ſometimes into frightful Convulſions, as we 
may learn from 7 Ap. 4 It ſometimes happens in Diſeaſes, 
not of a violent Kind, that the Patients are retrigerated/to ſuch 
a Degree, as to fall into a Dropſy ; for many have been obſerv'd 
to be bydropical upon that Account. Galen expreſſes himſelf 
to this — Com. in 2 Aph. 72. where he tells uns, That 
« an immoderate Efflux of Hood, either from the Uterus, or 
© the Veins called the Hweroorrhoids, or from an Ulcer, injures 
« the Patient in all ot moſt of the natural Functions; and ſome 
« are by this means affected to ſuch a Degree as to fall into a 
« Droply.” | 


Of Progneſtics, in acute Diſlempers from ſmall and. ſaddenly 
Ys Excretions of Blood, and Drops of Blood diſtilling 
from the Noſe. | 


Blood effuſed from the Noſtrils, or any other Part, in a ſmall 
yn is ſometimes good, where it ſhews the Beginhtirig of 
a Criſis in ſome indicatory Day, as it proved in Meton, 1 Epid. 
Se. 3, Agr. 7. who had a moderate Hzmorrhage from the 
Noſe on the fourth Day, end on the next had a copious Effu- 
ſion of Blood from the fame Part, attending a Criſis. But the 
Caſe is not the ſame,” when the Diſeaſe is in a perfectly crude 
State; much leſs, when the Excretion is attended with ſome per- 
nicious Sign; for in ſuch Circumſtances a ſmall Effuſion of 
Blood diſcharged at once, or at Intervals, is always a bad Sign, 
and a very ſure Prognoſtic of Deſtruction, where the Diſeaſe 
appears not in the leaſt concocted by it, nor the Patient at all 
reliev'd. However, on forme Occations it may be a very good 
Excretion, as when the Diſeaſe is not perfectly crude, the 
other Signs are ſalutary, and if it be renew'd in a very copious 
meaſure on the next critical Day. But if it ſhould either not 
happen on an indicatory Day, or not be ſucceeded by a plentiful 

;ruption, on a judicarory or critical Day, it will be only ſym- 
ptomatic, and, it other bad Signs appear, and the Diſeaſe changes 
atrerwards for the wotſe, à mortal Prognoſtic; It very rarely 
happens indeed, as far as we have been able to obſerve, that a 
linall Excretion ot Blood is ſalutary, but, on the contrary, is 
generally very pernicious, as always foreſhewing the Length of 
the Diſcaſe, and often the Death of the Patient, eſpecially when 
the Evacuation is not made by a convenient Paſſage, nor the 
Sick at all relieved by it; us, for Example, if the Liver be in- 
famed, and the Excretion be made by che Left Noſttil; or the 
Spleen inflamed, and the Blood comes from the Right Noſtril ; 
or if the Uterus be affected, and the Diſcharge made, not by the 
Uterus, but by the Noſe, or by Vomiting: And the ſame Jadg- 
ment is to be formed when neither the Fever, nor its Sym- 
ptoms, are at all mitigatod by ſuch an Evacuation. Such then are 
the Indications ot a ſmall Excretion of Blood, from which no- 
thing certain can be prognoſticated, without conlidering the 
other Signs; and, if theſe are bad, the Excretion, you may be 
ture; igcalſp bad; it „ are not bad, the Excretion ſhews 
2 diſfieul or doubtful Criſis; and r — Signs it portends 
che Dontinuance of the Diſeaſe. We may conclude, there- 
tote, that à ſmall Excretion of B not ſucceeded by one 
mare copious, or an Excretion which ſtops on a ſudden as ſoon 


as begum are pernicious to the higheſt Degree, as indicating an 


Lad 


were affected with theſe Symproms, an Hzmorrbage from the 


< its Ichor” 


A according to Galen. Cm. i# t 
We come now to confider what may be infer d, or pre- 
ſag d, from Excretions of Blood by Drops, ſince ſuch Diſc 
very frequently ha in acute Fevers, eſpecially in thoſe of t 
inflammatory or burning Kind: Such Excretions, when they 
ſtop as ſoon as in the Opinion of Gen, are worſe then 
if had never appear d. It is to be obſerv d, that, acco 
to the various Quantities of the lowing Blood, the Eruption ther 
is to be eſtimared. One Quantity of Blood is copious, continual, 
and diſcharges itſelf in a full Scream, and this appears in a per- 
fe Criſis; another Quantity is diſcrete, or-confifts of diſtin 
Portions, which, when continu'd to be evacuated at Intervals, 
ſometimes foreſhews a future Criſis; and there is d third 
tity, which diſcharges only a few Drops by the Noſe, which Ac- 
cident is ſometimes occaſion d by an external Cauſe, as by ex- 
poſing the Head to the Rays of the Sun, drinking roo freely of 
pure Wine, and the like. But, when ſuch an Eruption is owing 
to the Violence of the Fever, it indicates a vain Effort of Na- 
ture towards a Criſis, and the Diſappointment to ariſe either 
from the Malignity of the Diſeaſe, the corrupt State of the 
Blood, or the Weakneſs of the Brain. This Excretion by | 
in milder Diſorders, where the other Signs are ſalutary, fore- 
ſhews the long Continuance of the Diſeaſe, but in acute Diſtem- 
pers are moſt certain Prognoſtics of Death; for it thews, as 
Galen ſays, Com. in Lib. de R. V. I. A. that Nature made an 
Attempt to diſcharge the ſuperfluous, or, as he expreſſes it, Com. 
I. in Prorrbet. redundant, Matters, collected in the Brain, but 
was unable to effect it, either thro? its own Weakneſs, or the 
Thickneſs of the Blood, or the Denſeneſs of the Parts, or thro' 
a Concurrence of ſome or all of theſe Cauſes. Hence it ap- 
rs, that all Diſtillations, or Droppings, of Blood in acute 
iſeaſes are very pernicious, and a Sign of Fevers of a bad and 
malignant Quality, as Galen obſerves, Com. im 3 Epid. It was 
alſo an Obſervation of Hippocrates, 3 Epid. Sef&#,'3. on the epide- 
mic burning Fevers of the peſtilenc Conſtitution, that one of 
their concomitant Symproms was, a ſmall Excretion of Blood, 
which fell by Drops from-the Noſe; and that it was a pernicious 
Sign: And this is confirm'd by the ſame Author, 1 Epid. Stat. 
3. where he informs us, That wben burning Fevers began to 
be epidemic, they gave manifeſt Indications to what Sub- 
cc jects they would prove mortal.” Then, after enumerating 
many pernicious Signs, which he had obſerved in the Beginning 
of thoſe burning Fevers, he adds, Nor had any of thoſe who 


« Noſe, but only an Excretion' of a ſmall Quantity of Blood 
« which fell — from that Part.“ 25 Dilalations of 
Droppings of Blood, therefore, in acute Diſeaſes, are juſtly 
m'd pernicious Signs; in Confirmation of which, we are 

told by Hippocrates, in the fame Book, © That Philiſtus, Epami- 
« von, and Silenus, who had a ſmall Diſtillation from the Noſe 
c on the fourth and fifth Day, died.” Excretions of Blood 
Drops, then, in acute Diſeaſes, are moſt certain Prognoſtics 
Death; and moſt of all, when the Blood is thick and black, ac- 
cording to the Author of the Prorrbetica, & Excretions of Blood 
* by Drops from the Noſe, he ſays, are bad; and, if the Blood 
de black and ſooty, mortal.” And Galen, in his Comment, 
ſays, * That- a Diſtillation of black and pure Blood indicates, 
not only that the Humours are agitated and carried towards 
© the Head, but that the Blood is extremely parched by a vio- 
< lent Heat, which has conſumed all irs Humidity, and waſted 
And he had ſaid a little before, „“ That as all 
« Diſtillations from the Noſe are of a dubious Event, fo, when 
they appear black and thick, they prove extremely pernicious.” 
Bur, if ſuch Excretions happen on one of the critical Days, they 
are moſt abſolutely fatal, becauſe on ſuch Days all Signs, whe. 
ther good or bad, are of greateſt Moment towards a Prognoſti- 
cation. Agreeably to this, we are told, 1 Prorrbet. 1. “ That 
« Diſtillations from the Noſe are fatal, (in the Caſe before de- 
ſcribed) as at other Times, ſo eſpecially on the fourth Day.” 
And Galen, on the Place quoted, fays, © A Diſtillation from 
< the Noſtrils is always à bad Sign; but, when it happens on 
„the fourth Day, it indicates the extreme Malignity of the 
« Diſtewper:” For it ſeems as if Nature attempted to expel the 
redundant Matter collected in the Brain, but was too weak to 
effect what was intended. Theſe Diſtillations, or Excretions of 
Blood by Drops, are no leſs fatal and deſtructive, when attended 
with other bad Signs. Thus, 1 Prorrhet. 141. we read that & A 
2 — — — — Noſe, attended with a Deafneſs 
:Rlefinels, a of dub wn —— 
Where Gan, on the Place, reprehends the Author for ſaying, 
that ſuch Diſtillations were of 4 dubious or difficult Natur 
ſince they ate all of them, as he ſays, mortal. in, ibid. 126. 
I there be a. Diſtillation. of Blood from the » accom- 
% panied with a cold Sweat, and à Refrigeration of the Extre- 
< miries, it is a fatal Sign. We conclude then, that ſuch Diftil- 


lations are always ici in the higheſt Degree when at- 
tended with Dea Liſtleſlnefs, — Watchings, Deliriu | 


and the like; but eſpecially in Phrenſies: And this is conſirin 
in the Epidemics, by the Exatoples of Philiſcus, Silewns, —_—_— 


4 | . 


| +, and the Porters to all whom this Symptom wis 
eng yon rh 4 Palit Vit. & Mort. N N 


ſome Degree is Bleeding ; then 
| let the Phyſician make it his whole Buſineſs, to put out 
/ ' CONSUMPTIONS FROM HAMORRHAGES © be! TR, as ſoon of om he can, pry the Help — —＋ 
| | re, given in a large Quantity, which 
Conſumptions are frequently cauſed by Hzmorrhages, whe» have often to be wonderful in this Caſe : Afterwards, if 
ther it be at the Noſe, or from the Lungs by Coughing, from it be neceſſary, let the Patient | 


Throat Hawking, from the Stomach 
= — 4 Þ ages of Urine, from 


Chyle, the Maſs of Blood growing richer n- The Piles ; Ply 
d more fit for Nouriſhment, and conſequently the Appetite ,1,5441 Veins about the Anus, and Inteſtinus Recta. See 
is excited; yet every immoderate and long | IMPOVE- H gMORRHAGIA. 
riſhes the Blood, and creates an becticzl Heat in the Spirits and Every liberal Diſcharge of Blood from the Veins of the Anus 
ſolid Parts, rr ee is not to be accounted exceſſive and ral; but, in order 
whole Body into à Conſurption and Leanne. to form an Eftirate of this Circumſtance, we are carefully to 
In this Caſe the Bleeding muſt be _ as ſoon as may be, conſider the Veſſels, the Habit of , the Strength, the Age, 
and the Return of it is to be prevented, by incraſſating, opi: and the Conſtitution, of the Patient ; it frequently ha 
and glutinous Medicines. As, for Example: Let ſtrong that the Diſcharge of a certain Quantity of Blood proves ſalu- 


rures be made upon the Arms and Thighs; if it be neceſſary, tary and beneficial to ſome; roche vs _— 
Strength of the Patient will bear it, let a Vein be d ; h r — 
. — Lancet, and Blood taken away frequently, bur in a ſemall ene injurious to others: Nor is 
lood, 


a every hzmorr Diſcharge, tho larger than uſual, and excited 
Quantity, to divert the preſent Flux of and to prevent the increaſed Quantity and Commotion of the Blood, to be 
the Return of it. If the Part where the Blood breaks out will m'd a Diſeaſe; but only ſuch a Diſcharge as continues 
admit of it, let Galew's ſtyptic Plaiſter, the Royal Styptic, cold imrairs the Strength, deſtroys the Appetite, the due Digeſtion 
Oxycrare, Ink, the Aſhes of human Hair, lightly burnt in a Re- of the 3 and the other Functions of the Body, 
tort, and made into the Form of a Poultice with Vinegar, true and, conſequently, lays a Foundation for violent chronical Dil. 
ord 


Bole, Dragon's Blood, — other Things of that — be in a orders 
convenient Manner preſently applied, and often renew d. Exceſſive bxmorrhoidal Diſc are d, 
 Inwardly let the Patient take, three or four times, twenty or and accom with a hes —_ — preceded, 


thirty Drops, or more, of the Royal Styptic, in a Draught of Rick and Loins : fornetimes 4 the ; Con- 
Milk-water ; ace fe or fix S X the clarified —— ſtriction of the external Parts, —— light ne Boch and 

Plantain and Nettes: Or let him frequently take the following 1 Fubfiding of the Veſlels; a hard and contratted Pulle; a Dry- 
Linctus out of a Spoon. | neſs of the Mouth and Fegg —_ AT Urine, 
| which is frequent! ; 2 tin nus, ex- 

Take of the Syrup of Purſlain, tree Ounces; true Bole, Dra- ending itſelf to . — the Stomach, 

gons — * of burnt — — A . Flatulences in the A — the 8 2 — — 

twẽo es; Japan Earth, a Dram; ; mulus to diſcharge the Urine, to „ on whic - 
_  diffolved in Plantain- water, a ſufficient Quantity: Mixchens © caſion, a bro bilious Mucus 8 diſcharg'd. Be- 
up into a Linctus. | . ſides, Perſons pretty far advanc'd in Years, and ſuch as are weak, 

- | | are afflicted with a Procidentia Ani. 

Or let him take the Quantity of a Nutmeg of the following In the Beginning of theſe exceſſive Diſcharges, the Blood eva- 
Electuary. cuated is gener 2 — retty 1 = 33 
eliminated from varic eins, in Pieces as large as 

Take of the Conſerve of red Roſes, an Ounce, Troches of palm of the Hand. After this, a red Blood is diſcharg'd ; then 
Amber, three Drams; true Bole, . — of each 2 Blood hi hly ſerous, and ſometimes pituitous, or a Mucus, re- 
half a Dram; Syrup of Myrtles, a Quantity ; mix ſembling the White of an Egg. The Quantity of the Blood 
them up into an EleCtuary. - | _ diſcharged is ſometimes ſurpriſingly large: Thus Montanus knew 

. an Inſtance, in which two Pints were evacuated every Day: And 

Let him alſo take —_— five or fix Spoonfuls of the p,,,rollus ſaw an Inſtance, in which one Pint was daily diC- 

following Julap, ſhaking the Bortle. charged. This Eyacuation often continues for a conſiderable 


= time, twenty Days, for Inſtance, a Month, and forty-five Days, 
Take of Plantain-water, fix Ounces; ſmall Cinnamon-water, ** — roy the Obſervations of Authors — 


three Ounces, diſtilled Vinegar, half an Ounce true Bole, Veracitv. 
Dragon's Blood, of each a Dram; London Laudanum, Ear Evacuation of Blood from the Inreftinum Rectum is 
three Grains; Syrup of Myrtle, an Ounce and an half: ſupply'd from the hamorrhoidal Veſſels; but the external hæ- 
Mingle them, and make a Julap. morrhoidal * uy _w 2 = —_ — 
: Fr into painful Varices, which, w open d, diſcharge , 
The Flux of Blood being thus ſufficiently ſtopt, and cured, though ſeldom in large uancities. But the internal bzmor- 
we are to ule our moſt diligent Endeavours, that the Blood may 4:1 Veſſels, which are — ar of the ſplenic Branch, 
be quicken'd, repleniſh'd with ſuch new Chyle as abounds and are diſtributed to the interior Subſtance of the I»reſtinum 
ſweet and nutritious Juice, and that the feveriſh Heat (if there Rectum, and the sphincter Ani, with the ſmall Arteries 
be any) may be extinguiſh'd, to prevent a Conſumption. And ariſing from the inferior meſeraic Veſſels, not only diſcharge a 
therefore the Patient is to be nouriſh'd with che frequent taking larger Quantity, but, when ſu d, te thoſe Diſcaſes 
of Jell nes Fay woe" E285, and Variety of Food that affords nich ariſe from Diſorders of the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, 
is both eaſy to be | ; Meſentery, and Inteſtines. 
to the Stomach. ., Nevertheleſs he: is 10 abſtain from Wine, and Thug Diccharge is immediately and directly made from the 
from Things that are ſalt, or have Spice in them, leſt ny Bu Rarnifications of the Arteries, diſtended by too lar e « Quan . 
- he a of Blood, and at laſt ruptur d. Nor is it to be abſolutely ied, 
the Defect of its nutritious Juice. And becauſe this Sort of that often a large Quantity of Blood, which is frequently pec- 
Patients, as all that are upon the Confines of a Conſum cant, is diſcharg'd from the hzmorrhoidal Vein; for Valves 
are ſubject o Anger, ro Sadneſs, ' bypochondriacal Oppreſſions, preventing the Egreſs of the Blood are there wanting ; and tho” 
om there were ſuch Valves, yet the varicoſe State of the Veins muſt 


near ke wor - 8 n 
ſpent; therefore. the ſick Perſon to be diverted and "Tis „ that this ſalutary Evacuation from the 


GER — par * be. b as ſoon a8 ves 'of the 2 owing to 7 — —, 2 
into a free me Air, W have, * Blood through the hæmorrhoidal Veins, in conſequence | 
from a, great deal of Experience, . obſerved to conduce _— . on ooo pagan 


15 


1 


than any Thing of Medicines, to the comforting and — 17 F 5 

of the Nerves . er and e eee 
a chearful Mind, and, conſequendy, to the preventing of an ap- 27e ſo diſtended by the Blood accumulated in them, as at laſt 
proaching Conſumption. eee do be rupturd. 5 


HAM 


daces the Cauſe of an exceſſive and prejudicial hamorrhoidal 
Diſcharge from an obſtructed Circulation of the Blood through 
the hzmorrhoidal and meſeraic Veins, as alſo through the Liver 
itſelf. This is ſufficiently obvious from anatomical Obſervations, 
by which we are certain, that the Ramification of the hæmor- 
rhoidal Vein, which runs along the Colon to the Anus, has been 
found thrice as large as in the natural State, in thoſe who have 
died of exceſſive hæmorthoidal Diſcharges; for the greater the 
Afflux of Blood is through the Arteries, the ſlower its Re- 
flux through the Veins, the more the Fibres are relax'd by the 
Blood and Serum collected in the Veſſels ; which, being diftended, 
and their Tone gradually more and more impair d lay a Foun- 
dation not only for a Continuance of the Diſorder, but 


—_ its returning more readily than it would otherwiſe have 


Whatever things, therefore, generate a Redundance of Blood, 
and ſtop its Paſſage through che Ramifications of the Vu Porte, 
or invite it in too large Quantities to the hæmorrhoidal Veins, 


HAM 


Solids and Fluids, and, at the ſame time, alleviate Pains and 


Spaſms. The molt conſiderable of this Kind are the anodyne 
mineral Liquor; the Spirizus Nirri dulcis, duly 'd; the 
Waters of common momile-flowers, and of the Tops of 


Yarrow; the Seeds of white Poppies, the Syrups of both P 
pies, the Waters and Extracts 22 nd) if ſtr > += 


dynes are to be uſed, Seeds of white Henbane will a the 
Intention. 

When, together with a Loſs of St and arr injur'd State of 
the nobler Functions, a large hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge continues 


for a long time, and the Viſcera begin to be tainted, whilſt, at 
the fame time, the Blood is rather aqueous and ſerous, than 
fibrous, and of a due Conſiſtence; thoſe Medicines are highly 
beneficial, which gradually and mildly carry off, by Stool, the 
peccant bilious Juices; and, at the fame time, invite the Hu- 
mours from the Int Rectum, to the Coats and Glands of 
the other Inteſtines. The moſt efficacious of theſe are Prepara- 
tions of Rhubarb, with Currans and Tamarinds; or, if the y 
is bilious, with Cream of Tartar, exhibited in a Potion render d 


diſpoſe to the hæmorrhoi ay. which is cither mode- 

rate or immoderate, according to the h or Energy of agreeable by an Eleoſaccharum, prepar'd with the Oil of Citron. 
the Cauſes. Hence it is, that choſe who are of u lax, ſpongious. Mild Diaphoretics are, alſo, ot fingular Service, by cortecting 
and pinguious Habit of Body, furniſhed with a large Number of and ing the acrid Humours, eſpecially when any thing of 


Veſſels rurgid with Blood, who live delicately, and lead a ſeden- 
tary Life, without Exerciſe, or who have ſprung from Parents 
affected with this Diſeaſe, are moſt ſubject to exceſſive hæmor- 
rhoidal Diſcharges. For the ſame Reaſon it pin that acrid 
Purgatives, Preparations of Aloes, frequently ; the too libe- 
ral Uſe of hot and aromatic Aliments, as alſo of ſweet and 
ſtrong Wines; a Neglect of habitual Veneſection; the Paſſions of 
r, and long-continued Grief; violent 


the Mind, eſpecially A til | 
Commotions of the Body, eſpecially by riding, and other things 
of a like Nature, contribute very much to the Production of 


this preternatural Diſcharge of Blood from the Veins of the 


Anus. 
Beſides, this Diſorder, when exceſſive, is not free from Dan- 


ger, ſince by its means the Strength is impair'd, the Body waſted, 
the Thighs oppreſſed, the Sleep render d unſound, the Præcor- 
dia rack d with a Senſation of Weight, the Abdomen render'd 
tumid with Flatulences, and the Pulſe weak and trembling. But 
when the Diſorder is long continued, the Ancles become tumid, 
as alſo the Eyes and Face; the Colour of which is livid, or of 
a leaden Colour: Reſpiration becomes difficult, and at laſt the 
Diſorder degenerates into a Cachexy, a Dropſy, or a flaw hectic 
Fever; ſo that it is obvious, that very violefit Diſorders may 
. ariſe from a Defect of Blood; and that the very Treaſure of 
Life conſiſts in a Stock of Blood, which is neither peccant in 
Quantity nor Quality. 

Exceſſive hæmorthoidal Diſcharges are more likely to prove 
fatal, when brought on by a Tumor of the Liver or Spleen, an 
Inftation of the 8 accompanied with a coſtive State 
of the Belly, or a beginning Cachexy and Droply ; for, in theſe 
Caſes, the Obſtructions are increas'd and confirm'd, and the 

ccant Quality of the Blood and Juices augmented : Hence the 
Diſcharge proves Chronical, and, at laſt, terminates in an Atro- 
phys or a {low hectic Fever, accompanied with extreme Loſs of 

rrength. 

Tis frequently obſerv'd, that exceſſive hæmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charges, allo, terminate in Drophes; eſpecially in phlegmatic 
Patients, and ſuch as are of a lax Habit of Body; but, if this 
Diſorder ſucceeds à Dropſy ariſing from an Induration of the 
Liver, tis an infallible Sign, that Death will ſoon enſue. 


Trae CURE. 


As this Diſorder may proceed from various Cauſes, fo there 
mult be various Intentions of Cure purſued, and different Re- 
medies made Choice of. 
e ee that when, in plethoric Bodies, the 
hemorrhoidal Diſcharge, uſual 2 DE times, is, for — — 
ſtopt, it not only appears again y, upon any violent Com- 
— either of Body or Mind, the liberal Uſe of ſpirituous 
Liquors, too hot Raths, or 1 taking Medicines increaſing 
the inteſtine Motion of the Blood, but continues long, and is 
attended with a large and ſtrong Pulſe, When this is the Caſe, 
the firſt Step to be taken is, to divert the Impetus of the Blood: 
For this Purpoſe VeneſeCtion in the Arm, or an Immerbon of 
the Arms in a tepid Mixture of Water and Wine, are of fin- 
gular Service. Then we are to uſe ſuch things as check the 
exceſſive inteſtine Motion of the ſulphureous Parts of the Blood, 
eſpecially rhings of a diluting and mages Nature, ſuch as 
the drinkin cold Water, eſpecially of the chaly beate or tempe- 
rate mineral Kind ; W hey, made with Citron, or Lemon-juice, 
the Waters of Plantain, Strawberries, Sorrel, and Wood-ſorrel; 
a Decoction of Hartſhora mix'd with Citrom juice, Tincture of 
Roſes prepar d with Spirit of Vitriol, and Julaps prepar d of 
ſame Intention xcel- 


theſe, with Syrup of Roſes. The is, alſo, en 
ſently anſwer d by Preparations of Nitre, either fimply purified, 
or artificially prepar d of Spirit of Nitre and Salt of Tartar, ex- 


hibited in Powder, with abſorbent and corraborative Subſtances, 
or in common Drink. Thoſe Subſtances are, alſo, of 
ſingular Service, which moderate the impetuous Motion of the 


| Diſcharge, we may juſtly reckon a Want 
ge; y juſtly 


a ſcorbutic, or purple, or exanthemarous Taint is deeeply rooted 
in the Blood and Among the Medicines of this Kind 
are calcin'd Hartſhorn, the foſſile Unicorn, diaphoretic Anti- 
mony, Wine-vin mix'd with Crabs-eyes, the Waters of 
Goat s- rue, Elder-flowers, and Carduus Benedictus, Treacle- 
water, the Mixtura Simplex, and the Diaſcordium of Fracaſto- 
rius, which ws be reduc'd to the Form of a Potion. My ano- 
i 


dyne mineral Liquor, ſays ——— mix d with a fourth Part of 
the Liquor Bexoardicus Buſſi, is of ſingular Service; as alſo an 
Infuſion of Yarrow, Paul's „ Moulſe-ear, and others, drank 


either in Bed, or a warm Room, with an Intention to ſweat. We 
muſt not, for this Intention, forget to recommend a ſmall Doſe, 
balf a Grain, for Example, of Camphire, eſpecially when mix'd 
with nitrous and bezoardic Powders — by theſe means the 
acrid and cauſtic Matter, which is frequently the Cauſe of thoſe 
which render the Circulation of the Blood u and 
induce large Hzmorrhages, is obtunded and eliminated, whilſt, 
at the ſame time, the Virtues of the Aſtringents and 
are ſomewhat corrected, left they ſhould prove injurious. It was, 
erefore, no bad Practice of former Phyſicians to mix Cam- 
K ef 7 for ſtopping Hemor- 
— — a very ſmall Doſe, as in the Species de Hya- 
cintho, the Diatrion Santal. the Diatrion Abbatis, the Trochiſci 
de Carobe, the Sperniola Crolii,and the celebrated Powder of Herr- 
z2ius for ſtopping Hzmorrhages. 

In that more obſtinate and difficultly cur'd Species of the 
Diſorder, which ariſes from an Obftruftion, an Infarction, or 
increas'd Bulk, of any of the Viſcera; ſuch as the Liver, Spleen, 
and, in Women, the Uterus; if there is till any Place for the 
Means of Relief, ſuch Medicines are to be choſen as reſolve 
the Obſtructions, without throwing the Humours into too vio- 
lent a Commotion: Among theſe, the Pilalæ de Bdellio of 
Meſue were long ago extol'd, for their Efficacy and Safety, by 
Foreſtus, Solenander, and Riverius. Excellent Effects are alſo 
produced by the Pills prepar'd, according to Beecher's Directions, 
of bitter Extracts, and temperate Gums; only the Extract of 
Rhubarb is in a pretty large Quantity to be ſubſtituted inſtead 
of that of the Aloes ; and nitrous Powders are to be interpos'd, 
according as the Condition of the Patient requires them. But 
nothing is more efficacious in removing Obſtructions, than 
aqueous and diluting Subſtances. Hence, in Cales of this 

ature, we properly recommend temperate and ſubtile mi- 
neral Waters; the beſt of which are thoſe at Urrecht, iI. 
dungen, and the Selteran Springs, drank either with or without 
Milk. And, certainly, a prudent and moderate Uſe of theſe 
Waters for ſome Months, in Conjunction with a proper Re- 
| age and the alternate Uſe of the above-mention'd Pills, as 

d of a Draught prepar'd of the balſamic Elixir, render d more 
efficacious by ſome remperate chalybeate Medicine, is, of all 
ö 

roth, of Fowls, to be copiou rank three Hours 
before Di ; and affirms, that, by this means, he had cur'd 
many of this Diforder. But ſuch Broths will be ſtill more 
efficac if they are prepar'd with the Roots of Sorrel, Suc- 

or z or let ſome temperate chalybeate Me- 
dicine, ſuch as the Tin&ura Martis, . — with Juice of 
Apples, be exhibired with an Extract of Caſcarilla, made with 
arer, every Morning, drinking copiouſly of the above-men- 
tion'd Broth. 
Among the principal Cauſes of a too 2 
a due Tone in the 

Inte 5 with its t Membranes 
and Veſſels: For this Reaſon ſuch Medicines are, alfo, to be uſed 
as reſtore the Sr of Parts too much weaken'd and relax d. 
For this e we may fafely uſe the Species de Hyacintbo, and 
the Trochiſc: de Carabe of Meſue : And, of beate Sub- 
ſtances, the Blood - ſtone, reduced to 2 ſine Powder, the 7in- 
Furs Martis of Zwelfer, highly ſubtile antimonial Crocus of 


d 
red Sanders. If the Di- 


n order to obtain the 


of 
rinds, and Peruvian Bark, 
the Excrements are 


d, applied to the Inteſtinum Rectum 
hen the Force of the effluent Blood 


e of violent hzmorrhoidal Veneſection 
is to be premiſed, and the Prime Viz cleanſed, either with 
recent Caſſia, or the beſt Rhubarb, exhibited in a Decoction: 
Then both internal and external Medicines, of a corroborative 
and gently aſtringent Nature, may be ſafely uſed ; for, in con- 
ſequence of the violent Effuion of Blood, ſo great « Weaknefs 
is produced, that tis rarely fafe to uſe draſtic Medicines ; for, 
tis a general Rule in Medicine, that the weaker Nature is, the 
more mild and approaching to a dietetic Nature the Medicines 

t to be. 

irrous, acidulated, and refrigerating Medicines, as 
may be eaſily born, when there is a violent Heat and -; Month 
of the Blood, ſo the Uſe of them is leſs ſafe, when the Blood is 
already much exbauſted, the Strength impair'd, and the Stomach 
weaken'd, eſpecially in ſymptomatic hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges 
ariſing from Obſtructions of the Viſcera. 

Veneſection is not to be preſcrib'd at random, and without 
knowing the particular State of the Patient; becauſe the juſt 
Quantity of the Blood taken away is a Circumſtance of the 
higheſt Importance; for, in the Beginning of the Diſorder, if 
rhe Body is plethoric, and full of Blood, a large Quantity may 
be TT pd fy ——.— 
vation. But when a large Quanti is ſpontaneouſly 
diſcharg'd 2 the 8 en muſt — ſmall, and the 
Operation re 2 at proper Intervals. 

Hi 2 — adviſed, that, in caſe of violent hæmor- 
choidal Diſcharges, one Vein ſhould be kept open, if the others 
were cloſed, for fear of a Dropſy, or a Conſumption, if the 
Blood ſhould recur to the Lungs or Liver. Though this Maxim 
is moſt immediately ro be underſtood of the external Veins 
cloſed, either by the actual Cautery, or by the Application of 
Styptics, yet it _ be Fuſtly applied ro the internal Veins, 
which frequently diſcharge a large Quantity of Blood; and 
this is ſo much the mote neceſſary, theſe Veins 
not be cloſed, that is, the Hzmo cannot fo eaſily and 
ſpeedily be ſtopt, without the Uſe of efficacious internal Me- 
dic es, which ought to be cautiouſly and judicioully attempted ; 
otherwiſe the Patient will neceſſarily be injur'd, according to the 
Remark of Hippocrates. 

From a due Conſideration of theſe Circumſtances, tis ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, that Aftringents ought not to be uſed without 
the higheſt Caution: Nor are they beneficial in the Beginning 
of the Diforder, much lefs when the Blood and Strenge are 
exhauſted ; fince, in weak and delicate Habits, they rather 
excite ſpaſmodic Diſorders, Convulſions, Deliquiums, violent 
Uneafineſs of the Precordia, accompanied with Tremors and 
Palpitations of the Heart. But if ſuch Subſtances, as check 
the Violence cf the Diſorder, are abſolutely , "tis ex- 
pedient not to obtain this End by large Doſes, left ſhould 

roduce unlucky Effects. Diluting, correcting, gently 
E Medicines are, alſo, to be uſed; the moſt efficacious of 
which are Aſſes Milk, and ſweet : bur theſe Diluents 
are moſt effectual, when taken together with Chalybeates in a 
liquid Form. 

When a ſudden St of the hzmorrhoidal 1 
ſucceeded by an Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia, Inflat 
Reftleſneſs, and Difficulty of Breathing, ic is to be recal'd by 
mild Laxatives, and emollient Clyſters, and Suppoſitories. 

Hypnotics, Opiates, and Narcotics, are alſo to be uſed cau- 
tiouſly, ſince, when unſeaſonably adminiſter'd, they have a 
Tendency to induce Madneſs. But if the Uſe of Medicines of 
this Kind is indicated, the moſt proper are the Pilala Wilde- 
ganſi, which may alſo be exhibired with Succeſs, when an 
£04 Pain and Speſins about the firſt Vertebra of the Loins 

- | 


excite « violent Effufion of Blood, which is, therefore, to be 


In no Diſeaſe is an accurate and cautious Regimen mo 
than in this, fince, in conſequence of a N &@ in 

= Particular, the moſt efficacious Remedies will 1 

the deſir d Effect. For this Reaſon the Patient is carefully to 


and indurated in Smoak, 


abſtain from Hunting, and all violent 
wherher by Riding or eſtation, eſpe- 

Places; and « gentle Exerciſe, ra- 
than inferior Parts of the Body, 
and ſerene Air. But nothing is more 


ally Anger and Dread; for which 
Paſſions ought to be carefully 
Importance, that 
Drink. I myſelf, 

a preſervative and curative Intention, 


y ibe Water, or Whey, Decoctions of red 8a 
Sic Monch and — lh Jas veeper'd of © B 


— — of 

of Cirron-juice, with the Ad- 
dition of « few Drops of 
— a — Oil of Cedar, or a few Ounces 
When the Diſorder is once remov'd, due Pains are to be 


taken, in order to prevent its Return. This Intention is moſt 


CHIRURGICAL TREATMENT OF THE H&AMO0RRHoms. 


Though ſome are deſirous of this Flux moderated or 
— a kilful Surgeon will be {© far from complying, that he 
lay before chem the Inconveniences which muſt attend 
ſuch a Practice. If, however, they perſiſt, or the Flux is exceſ- 
five, then he may, at the ſame time plying other proper Re- 
medies, ſtop up ſome of the Mouths, leaving one or two 


according to the Direction of Hippocrares, Aphor. 12. Sed 6. 


17 ya —.— —— lenti- 
y ve cooli ly, a 
five or fre on bee the 0 on. N * 9 


The Patient muſt be laid on his Belly, either upon a Bed; or 
Table, fo that his Feet may touch the Ground ; or, according 
to ſome, on the Side of a Bed, as for a Clyſter ; then his Legs 


and Nates muſt be ſo diſtended, by two Aſliſtants, that the 


Surgeon may have free Acceſs to, anc Inſpection of, the Parts. 
Next, if there are no Tubercles, he is to tie up the bleeding 


and cut them off, trying them up likewiſe ; but he muſt be ſure 
to leave one Vein, ly 

the Proſuſion does not ſtop 1 in a ſhort time, he 
may apply int 
Bandage. In ſubſequerit Dreſſings he may uſe cicatrizing 


an actual — = but this was ſevere and dangerous : I, there- 

um Ani, (Tab. LV. Fig. 15.) which dilates 
— in = St 7 the = 7 be tied, 
or open Veins int, impregnated wich Aſtringents: 
This, with the Application of 3 Medicines will 
reſtrain a ſe Hzmorrhage in theſe Parts; though it is (cl - 
dom n ry to come to the laſt Operarion. 

Sometimes the Veins, diſpers d about the Rectum and Anus, 
are ſo much dilated with Blood, as to be very painful, and raiſe 
Tybercles as large as Peas, Grapes, or Eggs; ſometimes, too, 
ay exrend to a js 69-7 0 Theſe we call the Blind Piles, 

diſtinguiſh them from other Tubercles of the Anus by their 
Colour, and Reſiſtance to the Touch; for they appear livid, or 
black, from the Stagnation of a thick Blood; and, when preſs'd 
by the Fingers, feel like a Bladder fill'd wih Liquor, which 
rcumftances are not obſer d in the others. See Anus. Theſe 
diſtended Veſſels vary; for ſome are ſoft, giving little or no Pain; 
others hard, very painful, and inflam'd, rendering the Patient 
unable - fit, ſtand, or walk, and ſometimes even bring on 
fainting Fits. 

The blind Piles generally occur in Men of a coſtive, ple- 
thoric Habit, and ſuch whoſe Conſtitutions incline them to the 
bleeding Piles; and Women are moſt ſubject to them from 4 
difficult Labour, 2 of the Menſes, Geſtation, or a 
ſanguine Habir. In all theſe, the Veins ſometimes become ſo 
turgid as to diſcharge their Blood, and from blind become bleed- 


Piles, wich ſo an Hzm as to enda the 
Patient's Health. Dr 


ſtrong Wines, and all ſpirituous 


tended with ſuch intenſe Pains as to cauſe a Spaſm of the Anus, 
and a Difficulty of Sitting, even to that Degree as not to admit 
of the Adminiſtration of a Clyſter. Sometimes they uce 
troubleſome itching Ulcers, eſpecially if they do not burſt within 
three or four Days; and very often give Birth to an Abſceſs, 
or ſtubborn Fiſtula. «4 
When the blind Piles are neither large, nor troubleſome, they 
* be left to Nature; but when they encompaſs the Anus like 
a Bunch of Grapes, ſo that the Patient can neither fit, ride, nor 
go to Stool without Difficulty ; if they do not ſubmit to _ 
of Wine, the moſt ſpeedy Remedy is gradually to remove 
which are very full and large, by a L but, if there is a vio- 
lent Inflammation, it is proper, firit, to bleed, and give, inter- 
nally, temperating and laxative Medicines, preſcribing a regular 
Diet, while diſcutient and emollient Fomentations are external 
applied. The ſame. End is anſwer'd by the Unguentum Nut 
tum, Unguentum Linaria, freſh Butter, Oil of ſweet Almonds 
and the iike, applied to the Parts. | 
But Linen, dipt in warm Spirits of Wine, and emollient Cly- 
ſters, are frequently of infinite Service ; and, when they are nor 
effectual, Leeches may be applied, to exhauſt the Blood ; if 
they are not at hand, or the Parts inflam'd, the Lancet muſt 
be us d; and, after bleeding in proportion to the Patient's Strength, 
the Dreſſings muſt be made of Lint, with Compreſſes and the 
T Bandage: Theſe are to be renew'd, till the Diſorder is com- 
pletely cur'd. Sometimes the Piles are ſo high in the Rectum 
as to render the Uſe of the Speculum Ani neceſſary ( fee Tab. 
LV. Fig. 15.) When the Anus is properly dilated by this In- 
ſtrument, they muſt be ſcarified with a Lancer, or divi with 
Sciſſars; for thus the inſpiſſated noxious Blood will be diſcharg'd, 
and the Pains reliev'd. Sometimes theſe Wounds are fo far from 
healing, that of blind they become bleeding Piles, and the Pa- 
tients, eſpecially if chey are cauſtic, always, or very often at leaſt, 
diſcharge Blood with their Excrements,' which Flux, though not 
entirely free from Trouble, ſhould not be ſuppreſs'd, while it is 
moderate, as it leſſens the Pains, conduces to the Patient's Health, 
and prevents or removes many Diſtempers, as the hypochondriac 
Melancholy, Diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder, Gout, and 
iſchiadic Pains. For this Reaſon, many Moderns recommend, 
and excite, this Evacuation. But as this often induces many 
Inconveniences, and Diſeaſes, I prefer other Methods of Cure. 
The beſt Method of preventing theſe Piles, is a regular, tem- 
perate Diet, with * twice or thrice in a Year, and oftener, 
if requir'd ; for theſe Evacuations will leſſen the Quantity of 
Blood, and, conſequently, remove the Cauſe. Internally. may 
be taken ſome remperating Powder, or a Decoction, of Yar- 
row, dranklike Tea; caretully avoiding all beating and aſtringent 
Medicines, ſuch as Aloes, Myrrh, and Saffron, and all Aliments 
of the like Quality, Wine, overloading the Stomach, Anger, 
violent Exerciſe, profuſe Venery, and Riding. If, notwich- 
ſtanding this Regimen, the hæmorrhoidal Veins ſhould begin 
to ſwell, reſolvent and temperating Medicines ſhould be given 
internally, while, externally, Fomentations and * may 
be applied; if the Pains are acute, then Recourſe muſt be 
had to Leeches, or the Lancet, as before directed. Heiſter. 
Inſtitut. Chirurg. | 
Sulphur, and its Preparations, are much recommended, taken 
internally, for the Piles ; and it is certain, that the Flowers, or 
Milk ot Sulphur, or crude Sulphur powder'd, are very effectual 
in removing an habitual Coſtiveneſs, which is a frequent Cauſe 
of hemorrhoidal Diſcharges ; not to mention its alterative 
aliry. | 15 
UW = been obſerved by Practitioners, that a Diſcharge. of a 
few Ounces of Blood from the hzmorrhoidal Veſſels affords 
reater Relief in many Diforders, both acute and chranical, 
than any equal, or even a much larger Quantity, taken artificially 
'from any other Part. That the Reaſon of this may be evident, 
it is nece(lary to remark, in this Place, that all the Veins which 
convey the Blood from all tbe Contents of the Abdomen, unite 
near the Liver, and form the Vena Portz, which is very. dif- 
ferent from any; other Vein; for it performs the Office of an 
Artery, 2 Blood to the Liver, for the Secretion of the 
Bile, in the Manner deſcrib'd under the Article HzPpar. THe 
hæmorrboidal Vein immediately empties irſelf frequently into 
che Splenic Branch, and ſometimes into the Meſenteric Branch, 
From this Structure it is obvious, that when any of the Viſ- 
cera of the Abdomen labour under a Plethora, or - Fullneſs 
of Blood, or are obſtructed in ſuch a manner as not to be 
capable of containing the due Proportion of Blood, without 
Oppreſſion, a Diſcharge of a Portion of Blood from the hemor- 
rhoidal Veſſels affords. immediate Relief to the labouring and 
oppreſs'd Viſcera, which could be brought about by no other 
means. Nor is this all the Advantage of ſuch a Flux; for it 
neither requires a Demonſtration. to prove, nor great Abilities 
to conceive, that when the Viſcera of the Abdomen, on any 
Account whatever, are render'd incapable of receiving a due 
Proportion of Blood propel'd from the Heart, th the Ar- 
reries, the rig runk of the great Artery, which con- 
veys Blood to the abdominal Viſcera, muſt neceſſarily receive 


les Blood than in an healthy State; and, in conſequence of this, 


choſe Actions which depend 
upon an entire State of the Brain, muſt be proportionably dif- 
turb'd. A . therefore, from the haemorrhoidal Ve ſſels 
makes a true Revulſion from the Head. Hence the Reaſons are evi- 
dent, why an hamorrhoidal Diſcharge frequently relieves hy- 
8 Diſorders, Melancholy, Madneſs, Gout, 

iſeaſes of the Kidneys and Bladder, and iſchiadic Pains. -- 

It muſt, however, be remark d, that Diſcharges of Blood 
from the hæmorrhoidal Veſſels are not always ſalutary, but 
ſometimes ſymptomatic, and of very bad Preſage. This 
when very conſiderable Obſtructions are found in the Liver, 
Spleen, Pancreas, Meſentery, or any Part contain d in the Abdo- 
men; for on theſe Oceaſions the obſtructed Bowel is incapable 
of receiving ow — —— oh NS os jos therefore, 
burſts out orrhoidal Veſſels, prognoſticates 
the Deitrution of the Part. | 

It were to be wiſh'd, that we could, in Practice, regulate the 
hzmorrhoidal Flux; that is, procure it when we are certain it 
would be ſalutary; and check it when I, or ſympto- 
matical, without running the Hazard of doing an Injury to the 
Patient; for then we ſhould be able to afford ſudden Relief, 
in Caſes where we now find it attended with much Difficulty. 
Thus in atrabilarious Conſtitutions, in all Diſcaſes attended with 
a Depravation of the 35 and Reaſon, in acute Diſor- 
ders, verging towards a Delirium, if we could, at pleaſure, ex- 
cite t he rrhoidal Flux, it would contribute greatly to a 
Cure. It would farther be of Uſe, if we could reſtore this 
Diſcharge, when a Suppreſſion thereof is attended with bad 
Conſequences, or when an Eruption of Blood from ſome leſs 
convenient Part enſues. 

The Medicines contributing to excite the hzmorrhoidal Flux 
are ſpecify'd under the Article EMMENAGoGa. But the prin- 
cs ethods of procuring this Diſc are to apply warm 
relaxing Topics to the hzmorrhoidal Veſſels, of Water, Oil, 
Honey, and emollient Ingredients, either by way of Clyſter, 
Vapour, or Fomentation ; and to rub the Parts, after theſe Appli- 
cations, with rough Cloths, or Fig-leaves. 4 

HAMORRHOSCOPIA, A. Heß., from Au, Blood, 


Fe, to flow, and cu, to contemplate. An Inſpection 


and Contemplation of the Blood let out of the Veſſels, in order 
to form a Judgment from thence, of the State of the Body. 
HAM OUS, af The Name of a poiſonous 
2 
Paulus AEgineta, L. 5. C. 15. informs us, that the Bite of this 
Serpent is attended with exceſſive Pains, and Hzmorr z if 
there happens to be a Cicatrix in any Part of the Body, it breaks, 


and Blood flows from it; concreted Blood is mix d with the Stools; 
Blood is cough'd up from the Lungs, and the Patient expires, 
vomiting of Blood. | 


As to the Cure, this Author ſays, that moſt of the Antients 
eſteem'd it irremediable ; but if, ſays he, we are deſtitute of any 
ſpecific Remedy, we may, at leaſt, try common Methods. 

us we may ſcarify, burn, or even cut off the Part which 
receives the Wound, 82 it be one of the Extremities: 
After theſe, apply acrid Cataplaſms to the Part. All acrid Sub- 
ſtances are — taken internally, eſpecially ſalted Aliments ; 
unmix'd Wine, alſo, and Baths, are proper. t all theſe things 
muſt be immediately call'd in to our Aſſiſtance, and perpetually 
perſiſted in; for, it the Diſeaſe once appears, all Remedies are 
in vain. Vine-leaves boid, and made into a Cataplaſm with 
Honey, are, alſo, to be apply'd to the Part; and the Head of 
the Serpent burnt is to be taken internally; or Garlick, with 
Oleum Irinum; or let the Patient eat Raiſins. 

Hippocrates calls thoſe large Veins, which, when open d, diſ- 
comme Blood copiouſly, Hemorrhous, 41uippes paiBas. | 
* POT IA. An univerſal Stagnation of Blood from a 

thora. 


HAMOSTATICA, from aa, Blood, and i5nws, to ſtop. 
Medicines which ſtop Hzmorrhages. 


HARMIA. A fort of Indian Fruit like P It is 


eſteem d for 25100 Flatulences, to fortity the Sto- 
mach, and is ſometimes apply'd to the Uyula, when relax'd. 
Lemery des Drogues. 


HAVEN: or HAGTAR. The Arabic Name for the Arme- 
nian Stone. 
HAGIOSPER MON ; that is, the Holy Seed. A Name for 
the Semina Santonici, Worm- ſeed. 
HAGIOXYLON ; that is, che Holy Wood, Guaiacur:. 
HAL. Salt. Rulandus. 
HALATION, aa#7:. The Name of a Medicine, conſiſt- 
ing principally of Salts, mention'd by Trallien,, L. 3.C.6. and 
_ deſerit'd by the ſame Author, L. 12. C. 7. which is 
cathartic. 


, HALCHEMIA. The Art of fuſing Salts. | Libavii Alchym. 
arm. 
ee food 7 ALceDo. NG | 
NIUM, Sama Maris, Offic. FROTH or FOAM 
OF THE SEA. This is an olcous or . 
found floating on the Sea. It is much controyerted, whether 
this 


— 


Cie of forne Yew Sea Animal ; or 
Sea Plant; or 1 


converted into et the Agitation of the Waves. 
Hake Offic. Schrod. 5. 8 Charlt. de Piſc. A 7 2 
Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 222. Schonef. Ic 


fin. 
onſ. de Piſc. a. Raii Ichth. 219. E A . 
Ras Flandrices, Aldiov js. . Pi 2 163, Mer 
| cb Species, Bellon. de Aquat. 271. THE RING. 
The Parts of the H , uſed in Medicine, are, the Velicles 
calld Anime, and the entire Fiſh. 
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HALELAUM, Man. A Mixture of oi and Salt, re- 
commended by Galen for lax Tumors of the Joints. Olazs Bor- 
richins has ren this Name to a certain inflammable, ſaline, and 
ſulphureous Liquid, diftil'd from Snow, or Rain-water. 
ALIEA? 05 HALIE AK TUS, Offic. Aldroy. Ornith. 1. 
187. Jonſ. de Avib. FA Caii de Animal. 85. Bellon. des Oyſe. g6. 
Hahieares five Aquila marina, Will. Ornith. 29. Rai Ornith, 59. 
on x. Exer. 4 On. de 2 17 Ee i t, ſev . 

aii Syno Halieetus, ſeu O 170 711 
ns. "HE OSPREY. 

The Marrow of the Bones is thought to be of Uſe in Fiſhing, 
in order to allure the Fiſh to any Place. This popular Error pro- 
ceeds from a fabulous Story, that the Ofprey, ® as it flies oyer the 
Water, lets fall a Drop of "Gil, that allures the Fiſh to the Sur- 
face, which it then ſeizes. This Marrow of the Ofprey is what 
is meant by e. It is of no Uſe in Medicine. 

HALICA. ICA. 

HALICACABUM. See ALKEKEN SI. 

HALICACABUM PEREGRINU -q A Nagy” for the 


Corindum; folio ampliore ; Fructa major 
HALICES. Pandiculacions after awaking. 
— HALIEUTICON. The Name of ty No 's mention'd 
tins, | 
HALIMAR. Rulandus. 
N ger 
r. Ema. 52 s lat tic 
120. Halimus latifolias, | Portulaca marina incana 2 5 P WK 


Artriplex Halimus dif#a latifolia, Raii Hiſt. 1. 
275 2 Halimus RR us lati 8 N l f + 505. Boerh. 
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HALRSTRON, rs — by n 
An rine, or t-water, 
Vegetable or Animal Subſtances from Putrefaction. 
ALMYRAX. A fort of Nitre ut in 28 Valleys of 
Media,in v 17 Weather, taken notice of a gw C. * 
9 dapuogis. The Name 


HAEMYRODES, 4 * n 
EV 


crates uſes this Word 1 40 1 
in which, as Gales explains i it, 1 * external fl Pr, when 17 
communicate ſuch an itching Senſation, perceiy'd on 
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"MA, or HARMATION 
* 7 a Col /yrium, 2 by P 
cribontus Langau 18. 
HARMALA. © 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are alc the Flowers reſaceos, and pen- 
— Peak of by E. A org W. 


Boer baa ve — 2 rg. this Plant; gg 


Harmala, Ger. 1073. Emar 1227 wry, i Tas 
Ind. A. 261. Ruta 7 ir, Harm 97 ive ris 
flore magne, albo, C. B. 330, E HT t. $78. Ruta 72 
veftris Syriaca, five Harmala, Park. Theat. 1 3. Ruta, que 
K d Je 66, WILD RUE. 
ue grows 4 root an or » 

ſmooth Stalls, beſet wich longer and An 415 — 
ee ee 
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ſeveral yellow Krone The Seed-veileis are longer t db 
of common Rue, containing ſmall brown Need che Rao 
ſomewhat hard and woody, of a yellow Colour. "Ic 9 
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See 


moe good in Melancholy, Dale. 
Al. ek ſame as HARMELA. 
HARMONIA, in Anatomy, is a Species of Articulation: 
See ART1CULATIO., 
TERS Agbs. The Fleſh which grows betwirt the 
HARPAX. A Name for Amber. See Amy 11 
e of iel ing and ve She, voller, 
Cbirur f 
ARUNDO. See Atuno. 
HASAGIUM. Sal Ammoniacum. 
REGIA. Nane for the ple . luteus. 
HASTELLA. Splints usd in Frackures. 
ght. In Pharmacy it is a liquid Form 
of a Medicine, con containing as much as is to be drank at once. 
HAYRI The lem Z&thiopics. EBtnvs. 
HEBE, icy. The Hain which grow upon the n 
Part on which ich they grow ; or the Age of Puberty 
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or Maraſmi. Thus Hippocrates, in the ſixty - fourth Aphoriſm 
of his fifth Section, calls flow Fevers by the Epithet of long - 
continued; and obſerves, that thoſe affected with them are not 
violently feveriſh; whilit he every-where deſcribes an Hectic 
under the Name of Phrbifis. Ar preſent, by flow and hectic 
Fevers are meant, thoſe which are chronical, and continually by 
a preternatural, tho" mild and remitting Heat, coaſume the 
Juices, induce a Conſumption, and impair the Strength. 

Theſe Fevers are various, according to the Violence of the 
Symp:oms, and the Proſpect of the Danger; for, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, {low Fevers are ſuch as are accompanied wich mild 

ymptoms, a gentle Heat, profuſe Sweats during Sleep, a na- 
ET SES rag, 
ra tr Appetite, , 
livid Colour of the Urine, or 24 Danger: Whereas, in an 
hectic Fever, the Heat is continual, and the Pulſe always hard, 
weak, and quick; tho' after — and towards Evening, the 
Quickneſs and Hardneſs of the Pulſe are increas'd, the Skin 
and Tongue are render'd dry, hard, and parch'd, the Cheeks 
become red, the whole Body is weak and flaccid, the Sleep is 
not refreſhing, the Urine is red, has a Sediment at the Bot- 
rom, and on its Surface a pinguious Pellicle of a browniſh Co- 
lour; and the whole Body is emaciated to ſuch a degree, that 
the Bones protuberate thro” the Skin: Beſides, flow and hectic 
Fevers differ with reſpect to their Cauſe, fince in the former 
the Fault is rather in the Fluids, and the beginning bad Diſſ 
ſition of the Solids; whereas, in the latter, the Solids are rat 
.in the Fault, and the Viſcera already corrupted. Hence flow 
Fevers may be carry'd off, and their Cauſes remoy'd, by 92 
per Medicines; but Hectics are either with the greateſt Diffi- 
culty; or not at all, to be cur d; for hectic Fevers are rather 
of the ſymptomatic kind, and ſucceed violent Exulcerations, 
Vomicas, Abſceſſes, and Corruptions of the Viſcera: Hence 
all thoſe who labour under a Phthiſis, an Abſceſs, a Vomica, or 
an Exulceration of the Lungs, Meſentery, Kidneys, or Uterus ; 
thoſe who have violent Suppurations in the internal Parts, or 
in the Muſcles of the Abdomen ; thoſe who have a cer in 
their Genitals, Breaſts, or Uterus; as, alſo, thoſe who labour 
under a Cachexy or Dropſy ariſing from an Induration, Scirrhus, 
Corruption, or Putrefaction of the Liver, Spleen, Omentum, 
Pancreas, and Glands of the Meſentery, die of hectic Fevers. 

The Cauſe of the continual Heat in this Fever is a certain 
putrid and corrupt Humour, which is utterly prejudicial to the due 
and natural Mixture of the Blood and Humours, which it diſturbs, 
changes, and diſſolves, by a preternatural and inteſtine Motion. 
This putrid Humour is offenfive to the nervous Fluid, and the 
nervous Parts; and forces theſe ſenſible and moving Parts into a 
violent Contraction, in which the very Eſſence of the Fever 
conſiſts, The greater Quantity, therefore, there is of theſe putrid 
end corrupted Humours, ariling from an incurable Diſorder of 
the Viſcera, and the longer they continue in the Body, the Fe- 
ver, and all its Symptoms, will be ſo much the more terrible. 
Slow or long-continued Fevers, of a mild and gentle Kind, 
are highly frequent and incident to Perſons at every Period of 
Life, of every Sex, Temperament, and Country. But the Ori- 
gins and Caules of theſe Diſorders are various: They however, 
CON ariſe from ſome preceding Diſeaſe, which too much 
weakens the Body, and impairs the Strength; for it is certain, 
from Experience, that thoſe who by obſtinate intermittent Fevers, 
or thoſe of the continual Kind, as alſo by the Small-pox or 
Meaſles; large Diſcharges of Blood from the Uterus, Anus, or 
Noſe; long-continued Fluxes, whether of the ſimple or dyſen- 
teric Kind; as alſo, too liberal Salivations, a long - continued Go- 
norrhcea, or Fluor Albus, Grief, Cares, Watchtulneſs, continual 
Application to Studies of any kind, Hunger, hard Labour, or an 
immoderate Uſe of Venery, have impair'd their Strength, readily 
fall into choſe ſlow and long-continued Fevers. The Reaſon of 
this is ſufficiently obvious. Bodies of this kind are deprived of 
a due Quantity of laudable Blood and Juices, as, alſo, of a due 
Quantity of the nervous Fluid: For after ſuch Diſeaſes, theAppetire 
becomes keener ; but the ſpirituous, ſalival, and biliohs Juices, 


fubſervient to the Diſſolution of the Aliments, recede from their 


enuine Nature, and are not fo efficacious as they ought to be. 
e periſtaltic Motion, alſo, of the Stomach and _—— is 
highly languid. Hence the Solution, Concoction, and Digeſtion 
of Aliments, liberally taken, are not perfectly carried on, but 
the Chyle, as yet thick, crude, and not duly elaborated, is con- 
vey'd to the Maſs of Blood, and, by its heterogeneous Nature, 
deſtroys the due Crahs of the Fluids, and diſturbs the equable 
and natural Motion of the Solids. _. | wk gg 
Beſides, it is found, from Experience, that theſe conſumptive 
evers are particularly ſubſequent to a Defect, or a prepaſterous 
ppreſſion, of uſual and critical Evacuations ; for nothing is more 
frequent than for thoſe, in whom the Evacuations, which ter- 
rioate acute Diſeaſes and Fevers, eſpecially Sweats, and a free 
Perſpiration, are obſtructed, or not * catried on; thoſe in 
whom their uſual Night- ſweats are dried up; who have Fonta- 
nels, or old Ulcers, conſolidated; who have Cararrhs,” and other 
acrid Defluxions from the Uterus, or other Organs, or Diarrhceas 
unſeaſonadly ſtopr, to be afterwards ſeiz'd with ſlow Feyers; for 
2 


- 


thus the vitious, impure, and Humours, which ought 
to be diſcharg'd, remain in the Body, and fo corrupt the laud- 
able and nutritious Juices, that the whole Maſs is render'd in- 
c 00 FUN fy 

iated.. | 

That the Seat of flow and hectic Fevers is moſt y in 
the Meſentery, is certain, both from Reaſon and rience; 
for Fernelius, and, after him, Sennertut, long ago obſery'd, that 
the Meſentery was, more frequently than any other Part of the 
Body, the Seat of a great Number of latent Diſorders, flow and 
erratic Fevers, Diarrhœas, Choleras, Scurvies, melancholic Dif- 
orders, Cachexies, Dro and intermittent Fevers of an ob- 
ſtinate and rebellious Kind. The Reaſon why the Meſentery 

to 


has this 8 Tend rate Diſeaſes, is, that the low 
and languid aeg of the Fluids through this Part eafily la 

a Foundation for Stagnations; for the Vena Porte, deſtitute of a 
Pulſation, receives the Blood returning from the Meſentery, 
diſcharges the Office of an Artery, and carries it to the Liver : 
Bur, as this is lowly done, an ObſtruQion happens in the me- 
ſeraic Veſſels, in conſequence of which Stagnations, Infarctions, 
and ſometimes Extravaſations, are produc d. Then the hazmor- 
rhoidal Vein, by reaſon of its perpendicular Direction, and 
its Diſtance from the Heart, conveys the Blood very flowly back 
to the Vena Portz, and occaſions very frequent Stagnations, 
and painful Diſtentions of the Veſſels in the Meſocolon, and 
large Inteſtines, eſpecially in the Inteſtinum Rectum. In the 
Meſentery itſelf, in conſequence of a Defect of nervous and 
muſcular Coats, the Progreſs of the Blood is not at all aſſiſted, 
but che Veſſels, cover'd with Fat, and running through the 
Membrana celluloſa, rather have their Tone deſtroy d, are con- 
tinually relax d, and eafily yield to the Blood accumulated 
in them. Whilſt, alſo, the chylous Lymph is ſlowly carried 
through the innumerable lacteal Ducts, divided into minute 
capillary Veſſels about the Glands, and receiv'd by the minute 
Veſſels of theſe Glands, it eaſily remains in their Covi; nor, 
for this Realon, is it to be wonder'd at, if the Glands of the 
Meſentery are often obſtructed, render d tumid, and degenerate 
into a ſcirrhous State. 

But t the flow Circulation of the Humours through the 
Meſentery is of ſome Uſe, as it contributes to the Excretion 
both of the redundant and peccant Juices ; of the Blood, for 
Inſtance, through the internal hemorrhoidal Veins, and of the 
ſerous, mucid, and fermentable Sordes through the numberleſi 
Glands of the Inteſtines; 72 it happens, for this very Reaſon, 
that almoſt all the Faults of the Humours, whether ariſing from 
Quantity, Quality, or Motion, have an unlucky Influence on 
the Meſentery. A Plethora, in particular, is prejudicial to no 


Part more than to the Meſentery; ſince, by a preternatural Diſ- 


tention and weakening the Tone and city of the Veſſels, 
the Humours are too much accumulated ; for the greater the 
ation of the Blood in the Meſentery is, the more its Im- 
py is increas d; and the greater the Impurity of the Blood and 
ymph is, the more the Functions of the Body are weaken'd, 
and the Nutrition is diminiſh'd, the „„ impair'd, the inte- 
ſtine Motion of the Fluids increas'd, the Heart and Arteries ſti- 
mulated to a brisker Motion; and the Fever, by this means, 
increas'd, 

Hence the Reaſon is obyious, why, according to Hippocrates, 
in Lib. 2. Prædict. Sect. 13. a Defect or Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes are ſucceeded by dangerous and conſumptive, that is, 
hectic Fevers, known by the Names of Chlorolis and Green- 
ſickneſs ; as, alſo, why in Men, according to the ſame Author, 
Aph. 12. Seck. 6. an Obſtruction, or prepoſterous Stoppage, of 
the hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, generates Conſumptions, or hectic 
Fevers; and, farther, why, by ſtopping ſalutary Diarrhceas, 
which frequently prevent or terminate acute Diſeaſes, and ap- 
hour at certain ſtated Times of the Year, conſumptive and 

angerous Fevers are brought on. Nor is the Reaſon leſs 
obvious, why nothing is more dangerous, or ſubject to produce 
chronical, ſlow, and hectic Fevers, than when, in Perſons eſpe- 
cially. of plethoric, cacochymic, or hypechondriac Habits, 
where the Circulation of the Blood through the Meſentery and 
adjacent Viſcera is already too flow, have an unſeaſonable Stop 
5 to Feyers by Aſtringents, or even the celebrated Peruvian 
k; which Fevers, in theſe Diſorders, are capable of con- 
ſurning the ſuperfluous Juices, removing Obſtructions of the 


Viſcera, and promoting a free Circulation of the Blood, by an 


Oppreſſion of which, the Infarctions of the meſenteric Veſſels, 
the Obſtructions, the Stagnations and Impurity of the Humours, 
are increaſed, and, n a future Foundation laid for 
r 
or is t en thus di to l | 

Obſtructions, but ao 605 Suppurations and Abſceſſes, which are 
generally. accompanied. with à ſebrile Intemperature. Many 
are of Opinion, that Inflammations, without which chere can 
be neither Suppurations nor Abſceſſes, cannot happen in the 
M » becauſe in it neither an acute Pain nor Heat, the 
perhgtadl Concomitants of an Inflammation, are obſerv'd. But 
he Eſſence. of an Inflammation does not conſiſt in Heat and 
Pain, but in a certain Stagnation of Blood in W 
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ruptur'd by the Force of the Humours, and diſcharge 
. Beſides, Pus is no- where more readily form'd than 
every-where cover'd with Fat; becauſe the Fat itſelf 
inteſtine and putrid Motion of the extravaſated Hu- 
converted to a ſanious colliquated Matter. 

therefore, in the Meſentery, happen more 
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| Languor 
by fatal heftic Fevers: I have ſeen 
in thoſe who attempt ro 
—. — — When — _ treated a 
Suppre t enſes with hot ong Em 
4 rgatives, as alſo when they have — ct tv ibe- 
fition to Nature, to promote the hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge in 
Men by Preparations of Aloes. I have farther known ſuch 


rupted. ppuration, which, in conſequence 
of the inteſtine Motion, ſpreads farther, corrodes and conſumes 
the * Parts, fo that of a ſmall Abſceſs eYarge one is 
form'd, and the Cavities of Apoſtems enlarg d. Beſides, the 
fnious and Matter, being abſorb'd by the Veins, and 
mix'd with the Blood, is often convey'd to other Emunctories, 
ſuch as the Glands of the Trachea, and the Kidneys. Hence 
of the Meſentery are oſten accompanied with 

iſcharges of purulent Urine, or a Spitting of purulent Matter, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, both the Lungs and Kidneys are ſound. 
Sometimes, alſo, the Pus, in conſequence of its Weight, deſcends 
through the Pores of the Meſentery, enters the Cavities of the 
contiguous Viſcera, and is diſcharg d by Stool. Sometimes, alſo, 
a large Abſceſs ariſes, and after a 1 or even a 
Rigor, with a ſucceeding Hear, ing its Covering, diſcharges 
irs Contents. If this happens in a Place lefs fit for Excretion, 
violent Gripes, reſembling a Colic, are produc'd ; but if it hap- 
pens in the Cavity of the Abdomen, the Matter diſcharg'd cor- 
rodes, and induces a e on the internal Parts it touches; 
but, if this ſhould woes in the Cavity of the Inteſtines, a large 
Quantity of Pus is diſcharg d by Stool. Inftances of this Diſ- 
charge of Pus are given by Horſtins, Lib. 14. Ob/. 25. & 26. 
Bartholine, Cent. 2. Epiſt. 23. Cent. 6. Epit. Cent, 4. Hiſt. us 
alſo by Tulpiss, Lib. 2. Obſ. 36. 

But the Fevers, which either accompany or ſucceed large 
Abſceſſes of the Meſentery, as well as of the other Viſcera, ſuch 
as the Liver, Pancreas, Kidneys, Bladder, and Uterus, are not 
mild and gentle, but of the hectic Kind, violent, and, conſum- 


ing the Strength and Juices of the Body, prove fatal. - The Be- 

innings, different Stages, and 8 of theſe Fevers are 
fully and accurately deſcrib'd by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
de internis | „ in the following Words: © A gentle 


« Rigor begins to ſeize the Patient; the whole Breaſt is pain'd 
cc — as the Back; 1 a _ 
« with an acute Cough, a Diſcharge of a large Quantity 
< a thin and Ne e Theſe Symproms ha in the Be- 
<« pinning of the Diſeaſe ; bur, in the Progreſs of the Diſorder, 
c the whole Body, except the Legs, is extenuated ; for theſe, 
cc and the Feet, become tumid, the Nails are incurvated, but the 
« Arms become weak and flender. The Fauces are cover d wich 
< a kind of Down, the Patient breathes as if be whiſtled through 
< a Reed, and is through the Whole of the Diſeaſe afflicted with 
cc violent Thirſt, and great Weakneſs. When the Patient comes 
c to be in this Condition, he generally dies in a Year's time: 
« All poſſible Cate and Pains are, however, to be taken, in order 
cc to reſtore and recover him.” * 
ever 


1 
ſuperior Parts, - 
Lok of Seng, Wane of Appeite, and « wander 
ich is i d after eating, and rowards the Even- 
ient is ſometimnes coſtive, and ſometimes preterna- 


dry Cough, 
ih; he 


bighty fo 
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the minute Mouths of 
Inflation of the In x 
Theſe Fey 


| the Glands 
an exceſſive Expanſion of their nervous Subſtance, attended wich 
Medi- 

men. And after the Death of Children, 
79. — reg the Glands 
r Meſentery are preternaturally la 

Inteſtines | inflated; and their Lungs —_— 
Thar Species of hectie Fever, which is common and fatal to 
Perſons, was, by the Greeks, called Maraſmur. In it the 
Body is flowly waſted, the Appetite is loſt, the Strengrh gradu- 
ally conſum'd, the Bones deprived of their Fleſh to ſuch a De- 
Free, that they ſeem only to form u Skeleton, cover'd with a 
n; the Mouth is dry, the Saliva glutinous, the Skin cold, 
Riff, and dry; the internal Parts are hot, the Pulſe hard and fre- 
nt, the Sleep ſhort and 3 Reſpiration difficult, the 
dice hoarſe, the T , ſometimes cover'd with 
rough and ſaline Phlegm. All theſe Symptoms graduall increaſe, 
till at laſt, in about half à Year's time, they put an to the 
Patients Lives. This Species of Hectic ſeems to be produc'd 
in the following manner : Old Perſons, in conſequence of their 
leading a Life tree from Exerciſe, baving all their Excretions, 
eſpecially that from the ſubcutaneous Emunctories, — — 
their Bellies coſtive, and through Fear, or for ſome other Rea- 

ſons, frequently — their uſual Evacuations of Blood 


theſe means acquire a la r and impure 2 
mours: Hence the Circulation of the Juices th the Meſen. 
tery, the Omentum, the Liver, Spleen, and Int is ſlowly 
carried on, a Circumſtance ſucceeded by Indurations and Cor- 
— N lay a Foundation for chronical Fevers of the 
There is till another Species of flow Fever, little adverted 
to by Authors, and which I call the Stomachic, or Inteſtinal 
Fever. This Diſorder ariſes from an Erofion of the Coats of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines; induced either by an acrid, bilious, 
and pungent Humour, generated in the Body itſelf, or by take- 
ing Lend Subſtances, poſſeſs'd of a corroſwe Quality; for tis 
certain, from Experience, that a Cholera, violent Anger, and 
Dyſenteries, have been ſucceeded by chronical and fatal Fevers. 
Every one knows, that Poiſon, taken internally, corrodes the 
Stomach and Inteſtines. Bortboline, in Cent. 6. Hiſt. 21. gives 
us a Caſe where the Stomach was exulcerated, and a violent 
Pain produced after eati by means of a ſtrong Purgative. The 
ſame Effect is produced by Emetics, imprudently exhibited; as 
alſo by the purging bitter Salts, either when exhibiced alone, in 
| to Perſons of delicate Senſation, or, as ſome raſh! 
adviſe, mix'd with mineral Waters. Not only the Cauſe 
Seat of theſe Fevers are, with Difficulty, diſcover'd, but, allo, 
the Cure is hard to be obtain d; for, as the Coats of the In- 
teſtines are, in ſome meaſure, injur'd and corroded, ev thing 
taken, eſpecially if in too large a Quantity, or 2 of a 
faline or acrid Quality, produces Spaſms, Eructations, and Gripes. 
The Patient is ſometimes  preternaturally coſtive, at other times 
his Body is too ſoluble. His Body is conſum'din the mean time: 
metimes a Horror and Rigor, ſometimes a violent Hear, 
ſometimes a cold, and ſometimes a warm Sweat, attended with 
a quick Pulſe, ſeize the Patient; and theſe Symptoms return 
periodically, and are increas'd at ſtared Hours. If theſe Fevers 
are not ſeaſonably remoy'd by proper Remedies, chey prove 
Theſe Cow and confornprive F among * 
ä OW 2 ive Fevers are the Number 
of chronical Diſeaſes, and terminate ſooner or later, according 
to the Conſtitution of the Patient. A flow Fever admics of a 


Cure, if taken in time; but an Hectic is rarely cur'd, and, when 
of the confirmd Kind, never. The Signs of Death in an Hectic 
are, 2 quick and weak Pulſe, a great Loſs both of the A 


and Strengt 


rtly of the colliquative Dif- 
ur tg So. — — 
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the Peritonzum ; ſometimes Tumors are found in the Glands of 
ao a, 

irr umors of t iver, Spleen, or Pancreas, a 
celus of the Omentum and [n:eſtines, and Extravaſations of 
putrid Humours in the internal Parts. | 


Tun Cure. 
Since the Seats and Cauſes of conſumptive Fevers are very 


v theſe are firſt to be inveſtigated, and the Methods of 
Care adapted to them: When, therefore, ia conſequence of a 
bad Digeſtion, and the crude and viſcid Juices of the prime 
Vie form'd by that means, ſuch a Fever ariſes after ſome other 


Diſeaſe, and diſcovers itſelf by the Languor of the Patient, his 
internal Heat, and his continual Pr to ſweat, eſpecially 
in the Palms of the Hands, and Soles of the Feet; then the 


incipal Intention of Cure is, to free the prime Vie from theſe 
Fordes which excite the Fever : This End, according to the 
Circumſtances of the Patienc, may be obtain'd by a grovle Eme- 
tic ; ſuch as the Root of Ipacacuanha, exhibited either in Pow- 
der, or by way of Infuſion: And Linden informs us, that, in 
four Days, be cured an Hectic by one Vomit, and the ſubſe- 
quent Uſe of Elixir Proprietatis : But, if it ſhould be thought 
more expedient to eliminate the peccant Matter by Scool, and, 
at the ſame time, to > hen t Digeſtion ; theſe Intentions 
will be beſt anſwer d by neutral or digeſtive Salts, ſuch as 
the Terre foliata Tartari, antimoniated Nitre, Sal Polychreſtum, 
vitriolated Tartar, a Solution of Crabs-eyes, Sedlitz Salt, either 
, or mix'd with half the Quantity of Powder of the beſc 
ubarb, exhibited in ſmall Doſes, but frequently, and with a 
proper Vehicle. The Pilala balſamics of Becher are poſſeſſed 
of bh ſame gentle laxative Quality, and may, therefore, be fre- 
tly exhibited -in ſmall Doſes. When, by this means, the 
imentary Duct is cleanſed, Analeptics and Stomachics are to be 
uſed; as the beſt and moſt efficacious of which, we recom- 
mend the Eſſences of Caſcarilla and red Gentian, % alſo, the 
ſtomachic Elixir, with Spirit of Salt, or the Spiritus Nitri dulcis, 
to be taken every Day A. 006 app at the 
ſame time, due Exerciſe, and the of wholſome Li 
8 in the Cure of Fevers of this 
This ame Method of Cure is highly proper, in the Beginning 
of thoſe Fevers which — er Ares ſtopt Intermitrents, 
or Relapſes into them prepoſterouſly check d: If theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by a flow Fever, it is moſt expedient to excite the former 
Fever, eſpecially, if there is a Suſpicion of Infarctions of the 
Viſcera and Meſentery, as in cachectic and hypochondriac Pa- 
tients. This was the Method uſed by Celſas, who, in the ninch 
Chapter of his third Book, delivers his Seatiments, in the fol- 
lowing Wards: © In this Caſe, the principal Care of the Phyſi- 
c cian ought to be, to change the Diſeaſe; ſince, in all Probe. 
ce bility, this Expedient will contribute to render the Cure more 
« ealy, The Patient's Body is, therefore, to be frequently im- 
« merſed in cold Water, to which a due Quantity of Oil has 
« been added, ſince, by this means, a Horror is ſometimes ex- 
« cited, and the Beginning of a new Motion produced : Bur, 
« if the Patient has continued long in a cold, torpid, and reſt- 
« leſs State, it is A even n the Fever, to exhibit 
three or four Cy i of Mulſum, or diluted Wine, with the 
„ Aliments ; for, by this means, the Fever is often heighren'd, 
cc and a greater Heat produced; by which the former Sym- 
ec ptoms are removed, r and the 
« Cure promoted. But it is the Duty of every Cautious and 
cc gkilful Phyſician, ſometimes to renew and increaſe the Diſ- 
<« eaſe, becauſe, by that means, tho” the preſent Diſeaſe is not 
« cured yet a furure, and a more formidable one may be pre- 
9 vented: For, as, in intermittent Fevers, a brisk Circulation of 
lood is often the beſt means of removing the Cauſe of the 
iſorder, ſo it, alſo, removes the Cauſe of a flow Fever, which 
is moſt frequently deeply ſeated in the Interſtices of the ſolid 
Parts, and, eſpecially, in the meſeraic Glands and Veſſels: 
Hence, if intermittent Fevers, eſpecially of the quotidian Kind, 
are ſucceeded by flow Fevers, the Intermittent op rr 
which frequently happens, by the free Admiſſion of a North- 
Wind, the returning Fever renders the Heat more intenſe, 
„ by the Aſſiſtance of this, exhibiting, at the ſame time, pro- 
per inciding and correcting Remedies, the flow Fever is ſuc- 
ceſsfully removed in due time. 
When, in plethorico-cacochymic, cachectic, and ſcorbutic 
— theſe flow Fevers ariſe from an Obſtruction of the men- 
or hezmorrhoidal Diſcharge ; from too great Voracity, a 
bad Diet, the Abuſe . or ex the Body 
to Cold; another Method of Cure is to he taken, and ſuch Me- 
dicines are to be uſed, as remove the Obſtructions of the ſan- 
guineous Viſcera, the Liver, , and Meſentery, the Ve 
and Glands, and procure a free Oirculation of the Blood 
Humours thro' the Veſſels of the Abdomen, and, eſpecially, of 
the Meſentery. For this Purpoſe, nothing is more l, 
than the Uſe of mineral Waters, both of the cold and hot Kind. 
I have found, from long Experience, that 228 
cacious, in the Cure of theſe low Diſorders, than medicinal 
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prings; and Tboner iu, in his Obſervations, confirms this Do- 
| Succels. they on himſelf : Of the hot Kind, 
the moſt ſalutary are, thoſe of Embſex and Wichaden; of che 
cold Kind, the Selterax, and thoſe of Schwalbach. But muſt 
be uſed in their proper Orders, at (eaſonable Times, and in que 

antities, exhibiting, at the ſame time, proper Medicines, to 

iſt Digeſtion, reſtore a mild and balſamic Gualiry to. the pec- 
cant Juices, and promote the Evacuation of the Sardes — 
the Body, But, where theſe Waters cannot be had, other Me- 
dicines are to be uſed, as Suecedaneums to them. In their Read; 
I we ones . 1 W a 8 of * Veal-brath, 
wit oots cory, Fennel, ras, Dande- 
lion, and Vi aſs: Of this, I —— 22 to drink a 
Pint eve y, for ſome Weeks; taking before it ſorne chaly- 
beated cine, ſuch as the Tinctera Martialis, with che Juice 
of Apples, Quinces, or Oranges; as, the Tintfura Marti: 
of Zuelfer, extracted, with Spirit of Hy from Vitriol of 
Mars, and the Terra foliata Tartari: The TinCture, alſo, of 
chalybeated Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, d 


ſtone, and extracted with itr 


from a Corroſion of 
ines, all acrid, ſaline, acid and ſtimu- 
v of irs Tartneſs, ſweet and 12 Subſtances, 


In thoſe low conſumptive Fevers ari 
the Stomach and Int 


lating Subſtances are as bad as Poiſons. 


and all Aliments of hard Sto, incr them. The Cure 
of this Species of Fever is highly difficult ; nor does it call for 
any other Medicines, but thoſe of the demulcent and corrobo- 
rating Kind. I have frequently known good Effects produc'd 
by Decodtion of Milk, with Saſſafras and Peruvian Bark, or 
with Chamomile-flowers, and _ of Yarrow. A Pint of 
this Decoction may be exhibited daily. The Roots of Marſh- 
mallows, Broth prepar'd with Milk = Rice, as alſo Gum Tra- 
anth diſſoly d in Mint-water, are highly beneficial. Good 
ets are, alſo, produc'd by Clyſters of Milk prepar'd with 
the Yolk of an and Honey; or other Emallients, with Fer- 
neliuss Syrup of Marſhmallows. When the Spaſms of the Ab- 
domen are very violent, they are yan. . lays Hef 
man, by my antiſpaſmodic . of the Extracts of 
Can * Yarrow, Saffron, or, together with the 
of Nutmegs. ; 

In the flow and conſumptive Fever, which ariſes in thoſe who 
have loſt their Scene and rooſt laudable Juices, by long · cou 
tinued Paſſions, Grief, Care, hard Labour, Watching, Hunger, 
frequent and unſcaſonable Venery, exceſlive Salivation, the Flvo: 


Albus, a long-continued Gonorr violent Fluxes, giving too 
much Suck, or Ulcers which diſcharge a 2 ntity of puru- 
lent Matter, all Subſtances which throw the into too great 


Commotions, Purgatives, violent Exerciſe, and too heavy or 
nutritive Aliments, are highly improper, ſince rather requite 
Reſt of Body and Mind, and ſuch Medicines and Aliments as are 
temperate, correct Acrimony, allay Heat, nouriſh gently, and re- 
ſtore the impair d 2 Among the Medicines of this kind, are 
Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, Pipe - nuts, and the Four greater 
cold Seeds, prepar'd with a Decoction of Hartſhorn, or R 
and Cinnamon-water, impregnated with Quinces. Aſſes Milk, 
or that of Women, or Goats Milk, or Cows Milk boil'd, toge- 
ther with the Juice of River-crabs, the Broth of a young Fowl 
mixt with Ptiſan, Ptiſan boil'd with River-crabs, or Wood-tor- 
toiſes bruis'd, according to Amatus Luſitanus, in Cent. 2. Carat. 
53. who cur d an hectic Patient by the Uſe of Aſſes Milk, and 
oung Fowls fatten'd with Wood-tortoiſes. Some recommend 
Oyſters, if the Stomach can bear them: And Lizdaxus con- 
firms this, by an Inſtance of a Girl of ewenty Years of Age, w 
from a Fault of her Lungs, becoming hectic, by a continual — 
N <ontjeucy Uſe of Oyſters was ſo perfectly recover d, that ſhe 


long, and bore eight Children, A Quantity of Wine 
ought only to be » and that of the Neckarine, or Mo» 
ſelle kind, mixt with Water. Moderate Exerciſe, alſo, by Geſta- 
ion, or flow Walking, is only to be us d. 


Fevers of this kind ariſe from an Abuſe of intoxicati 
Liquors, ſuch as Wine, Brandy, Aqua- vitæ, burnt Wine — 


Ales, with a decaying State of Body, then all heat- 
ing, ſpirituous, and analeptic Subſtances are to be abſtain'd from, 
as allo, Stomachics, fuch Things as reſolve Phlegm, and the 


drinking of Malt Liquors ; but let the Patient uſe, for Drink, a 
Decoction of Oats, prepar d, in Lower s manner, of Oats, ts 


cory-root, the Flowers of wild Poppey, and & little antimoniated 
Nitre. CURA AVENACEA. „with a little Nitre and 
Butter- milk, are of Service, and have much aſcrib'd to 


them by Pievs, de Febr. Part 2. and Barbatus, de Sanguine G Sero. 
Patients, of this kind, alſo, receive conſiderable Advantage from 
Priſans, prepar'd with way yp Succory. And Borelli, in Cent, 
4. Obſeruas. 89. affirms many hectic Patients have been 
d by the Uſe of Preparations of Barley alone. Thinner 
Emulfions may alſo be of confiderable Service, as alſo gelatino 
Subſtances, wich an Addition of Citron- juice. 1 


Tf, 
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quors, Refrigeration, or Frights, a Vein in the Ancles is to be 
cl open d; forme reſolvent Decoction, of Succory- root, the 
b Sow-thiſtle, the Flowers of the leſſer Daiſy, and s to 


be exhibited; and the Uſe of the more draſtic Emm 
is to be abſtain'd from. But it a flow or heQtia Fever, ari 
from this Cauſe, ſhould have already afflicted the Body for a long 
time, with a Conſumption and Heat, Veneſection is fo far from 

adviſeable, that it is juſtly ro be condemn'd, becauſe it 
impairs the Strength roo much. When, after Child-dirth, the 
Menſes are totally ſuppreſs'd, and a genuine Hectic form'd, to- 
gether wich an _— Cough, Diarrhcea, Pain of the Breaſt, 


univerſal Languor, a flow confurning Heat, we are not to 
uſe ſuch Medicines as ——— the Menſes, ſince the — — 
indicate the Uſe of ſuch as are directly the contrary. ſame 
holds true, with reſpe& to that conſumptive Fever arifing from 


a Retention, or Obſtruction, of the hæmorrhoidal Diſc ge; 
for, in this Caſe, if the Strength and Juices are conſum d, it is 
abſolucely imprudent to atternpt to recall the Diſcharge by Eva- 
cuants, forcing Preparations of Aloes, or Veneſection in the 
Foot; for by theſe means I have obſery'd that the of 
a ſufficiently fluid and red Blood has been procur'd ; bur, ſoon 
after the Fever was increws'd, the Strength more impair'd, the 
Sleep diſturb'd, and the Diſorder made to terminate ſooner in 
Death, than it would otherwiſe have done. 

That Species of Hectic, which is incident to old Perſons, 
and known by the Name of Maraſmes, is more eaſily prevented, 
than cured. But fince it is obvious, from accurate Obſerva- 
tion, that the conſumptive Fevers of old Perſons may ariſe from 
two Cauſes ; that is, from a Plethora, or rather a large Quantity 
of thick Blood ituffing and obſtructing the abdominal Viſcera 
and Meſentery ; or from a Cacochymy, when there is a Redun- 
dance of impure and ſaline Serum, in conſequence of its too 
languid Secretion, eſpecially thro* the Skin; theſe two Cauſes 
muſt have preſervative Meaſures adapted to their reſpective Na- 
tures. Thus, if an old Perſon, addicted to a ſedentary and un- 
active Life, who ſtill enjoys a good Appetite, ſhould, by omitting 
his uſual Evacuations of Blood, or by the Stoppage of ſponta- 
neous Excretions, incur the Hazard of — into a flow con- 
tinual conſumptive Fever; redo gre firſt Buſine6 is, to di- 
miniſh the —_—_— the » by ſeaſonable Veneſection, 
then to order the Patient to drink large Quantities of diluting 
wholſome Liquors, to abſtain from all too nutritive Alimente, 
and to uſe proper Exerciſe. Burt if the Juices of old Perſons 
abound with impure Particles, and ſuch as are fire ro their 
mild and natural Qualities, nothing elſe is ro be done, than by 
the mildeſt Laxatives, ſuch as Preparations of Rhubarb, Manna, 
and Raiſins, to evacuate the Sordes which foment the Pecca 
of the Humours, and to generate temperate and laudable 
Juices, by means of Jellies, and Preparations of Milk; and eſpe- 
cially by Aſſes- milk, which is highly florary to old Perſons, on 
— — of its demulcent, aperient, gently evacuating 

ry, 

| Tha flow Fever, which is incident and fatal to Tnfants and 
Children, is principally ſubſequent to the Small-pox and Meaſles. 
In this Species of Fever the Abdomen becomes tumid, and the 
jor Parts are waſted. Upon aig thoſe who have dy'd 
it, the Meſentery is generally full of hard, ſcirrhous, and 
ſtearomarous Tumors, eſpecially about the Veins which run to 
the Vena Portz. The Lungs, are, alſo, found full of Tubercles 
and Impoſtumations. In this Diſorder, Prevention, if poſſible, 

is more eligible than any Attempts for a Cure, which are 
rally unſucceſsful, and in vain. But that Conſumption which 
— in Children from too great Voracity, and expoſing their 
Bodies to Cold, admits of a Cure. And, in this Caſe, I know of 
no more effectual Means of Relief, than the external Uſe of 
temperate Baths of ſweer Water, continued for ſome time. And, 
internally, in order to remove the Obſtructions of the Glands, 
the meſeraie and lacteal Veins, we recommend ſmall, but fre- 
u- Doſes of the ſaline, aperitive Liquor prepar'd of Salt of 
artar, Nitre, and the Arcanum catum, mix'd' in equal 


Quantities, adding half- the ity of Sal Ammoniac to be 
drank, difloly'd in a due Quantity of Ale. 
But, in every Hectic, the principal Intention of Cure is, to reſtore 


that laudable”'Moifture which the continual Heat carries off not 
only from the Blaod, bur alſo from the folid Tubes, and, together 
with it, at laſt, the Fat and Fleſh. This End is moſt effeCtually 
anſwer d by Aliments of 2 medicinal Quality, the moſt effica- 
cious of which is Mik: For, according to 7 pers in the 
Gxry-fourch Aphoriſm of his fifth Section, © Milk is hi 44 7 
ec per for conſumptive Perſons, when not very feveriſh : It is 
cc alſo good for Perſons labouring under long and lingering 
« Apues ; as alſo for thoſe who are much waſted, without any 
« apparent Reaſon.” Bur the Milk which moſt ſpeedily reſtores 
the conſum'd Maiſture, and extinguiſhes the Heat, is Womens 
Milk fuck'd i iti 

the Air; by which Foreſtss, in the tenth Obſervation of his fifr 
Book, informs us, he knew a Hectic curd. Aſſes-milk 
EZ Heat, abſterges, 

. OL. 


and is aperient. Balloxizr, in Lab. 2. in his Advice to an illuſtrious 
Prince, who was much diſpos d to a Conſumprion, highly extols 
the Virtues of this Milk. Cerdan tells us, * That it is not to 
de doubred, but the Safety of conſumptive Perſons d 
on the Uſe of Aſſes- milk.“ And Arerex, in his ſecond 
de cur. Acut. directs the Cure of a Conſum in the follow- 
ing Words: When any one falls into « Conſumption, it is not 

expedient to trifle away Time, in recommending Reſt, and a 
« ſlender Diet; but the Patient muſt uſe Exerciſe, Frictions, 
« Geſtations, and Baths, in order to preſerve his Life, and te- 
< ſtore his Vigour. Milk, —_ that of a Woman letely 
< deliver'd, is alſo to be uſed ; for ſuch Patients require Aliments 
of a like Nature with new-born Children: If « ſufficient Quan- 
* tity of Womens Milk cannot be had, that of « new-milch'd 
* Afs, which is thin and fluid, is to be ſubſtituted.“ The Milk 
of Goats or Cows is more nutritive, but is heavier, and contains 
more of a cheeſy Subſtance'; for which Reaſon it is to be cor- 
rected, left it ſhould prove injurious to the Stomach. 

I cannot forbear approving, as the beſt of all others, that Me- 
thod of ufing Milk, recommended by ates, in his Treatiſe 
de internis Aßectionibus, in the followi ords : « Aſſes- milk 
* boil'd, in order to purify it, is to be exhibired ; the Patient, is, 
« alſo, to drink unboil'd Cows-milk, mixed with a third Part of 
** Hydromel, and a due Quantity of Origanum, for forty-five 
“ Days.” This ſagacious Author every-where judiciouſly recom- 
mends boiled Aſſes-milk as a gentle Purgative; becauſe it contains 
a ſweet kind of Salt, reſembling Sugar, which is gently abſt 
and laxative, and, which is more concentrated by the Diſſipa- 
tion of the Moiſture by Boiling. Hippocrates, no doubt, recom- 
mended the Addition of the Origanum, with a View to ſtrengthen 
the Stomach, and corroborate the weaken'd nervous Syſtem. 
If Aﬀes-milk cannot be had, I generally order, for two or three 
Mornings, a Pint of Milk from Cows fed with proper Herbs; 
with an Ounce of Manna, or Sugar of Roſes, or Coors of 
Roſes, diſſolved in ir. er this, I order a Pint of the Milk to 
be drank every Morning, only with the Addition of an Ounce 
of Sugar, and half a Dram of Nitre, according to the Circum- 
ſtances of the Patient; eſpecially, when there is a Suſpicion of 
fore Fault in the Meſentery, or of an internal Exulceration of 
the Viſcera, I order, to mix with the Milk, an half, or a third 
Parr, either of pure Water, or, which is better, of Selteran 
mineral Water: When the Selreras Water cannot be had, I 
order 8 to 9 22 of ig toon WING _ Paul's- 
berony W- e rt, LiVerwort ree Lungworr 
Colts-foot, Ground-ivy 8 leenwort, Maidenhair, Flowers of 
St. John's-wort, and Roſes: This Infuſion is to be drank warm, 

an equal Quantity of Goats or Cows-milk, with an Addi- 


tion of Sugar; and, in order to render it more abſt rt, of a 
few Drops of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. This &hod is 
to be perſiſted in for fix Weeks at leaſt, abſtaining, in the mean 


time, from every thing which may either coagulate the Milk, or 
overload and weaken the —— Wine is allo, to — 
fully abſtain'd from; only, in order to cheriſh the Stomach, a 
ſmall Quantity of Hungarian Wine, or of Hydromel made of 
7" Honey, may be allow'd, 

ut, before we preſcribe the Uſe of Milk, we are to exa 
whether the Stomach is capable of bearing it, becauſe it wi 
not agree with ſome Perſons: I have alſo obſerv'd, that thole 
who are accuſtom'd to Wine, or drink large Quantities of Ale, 
cannot commodiouſly bear Milk; nor is it proper for hypochon- 
driacal Patients, and ſuch as labour under a violent Fever, accom- 

ied with a Head-ach. If the Stomach is languid, and the meſeraic 

eſſels obſtructed, Milk ſoon 2 becomes vapid, and pro- 

duces terrible Diſorders. We are, therefore, to take care, chat it 
may not remain in the Stomach ; to prevent which, Ga/ex, in 
his tenth Book, De Medicam. Simpl. orders it to be boil'd, and 
ignited Steel,” or red-hot Flints, to be immerſed in it. The ſafeſt 
is Aſſes-milk, abounding with Serum, and containing little of a 
cheeſy Subſtance: This Galen prefers to all other kinds of 
Milk, in a Hectic. And Hoffman has wrote a Diſſertation, De 
Mirabili Lactis Afinini Uſu in Medendo, If a ſufficient Quan- 
tiry of Aﬀes-milk cannot be had, ſweet Wor properly pre- 
par'd, may be uſed in its ſtead, Some diftil in Balneo 
Marie, and highly recommend the Water drawn off, both for 
Drinking, and, as an excellent Vehicle for other Medicines, 

Beſides, in this Species of Fey we are to take all poſſible 
Care, both to keep the Craſis and Mixture of the Blood free 
from the intimate Diſſolution and Colliquation of its Elements, 
threaten d by the continual Heat, and to rve a due Ns 
brium, or „between the Heat the Moiſture. 
Intention is moſt effectually anſwer'd by the Uſe of the gentle 
Aſtringents and Corroboratives every- where recommended by 

ficians ; ſuch as the Tinctures, or, rather, the Solutions, of 

Corals, or Mother of Pearl, with ſome ſubtile Acid, of a Qua- 
lity friendly to Nature; ſuch as the Juices of Citrons, Barberies, 
Seville or China Oranges; the Tincture of Roſes, propos with 
Roſe-water ; and the Phicgm of Vitriol is, alſo, ight benefi- 
cial: The Species de Hyacintho, with a few Grains o al and 


Ni ently aſtringent, corrobotative, and effectual, for 
— 1222 A temperate . 
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par d from temperate reſinous Gums and Extracts, without Spi- 
rits of Wine, is, alſo, of ſingular Efficacy: Nor are we to omit 
the Bark of Caſcarilla, and the Peruvian Bark, made into the 
Form of an Electuary, with the Syrup of Citren-juice, or that 
of the Indian Nut, and the Addition of a due Quantity of Ni- 
tre; Red Oker, made up with Conſerve or Julap of Roſes, is, 
alſo, of ſingular Service. All theſe Medicines, provided the 
Impurities of the Fluids, and Faults of the Veſſels, are previouſly 
remov'd, arc of ſingular Efficacy, and their Uſe highly to be 


e of. 5 
the Preparatjons of Lead, recommended by the Chymiſts, 
for allaying hectic Heats, and checking Sweats, by no means 
deſerve the Encomiums beſtow'd on them; fince, in conſe- 
2 of their aſtringent metalline Quality, they prove un- 
riendly to the Nerves, deſtroy the Tone of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, and, by theſe means, do more Injury than Good. 
Hence we are, in theſe Caſes, to reject the Sugar of Lead, and 
the celebrated Preparation of it, commonly called the Tin&vra 
Antiphthifica Germanorum. But the Antibecticum Poterii, if 
repar'd of pure Tin, Nitre, and Antimony, and exhibited with 
 Emulſions, is fo far from being ſo prejudicial as ſome think it, 
that it proves highly beneficial, in conſequence of its mild, cor- 
robarating, and diaphoretic Quality.” Nor is Tin offenſive to 
the Nerves, by reaſon of the mild Sulphur it contains; nor 
aſtringent, which Lead is. The judicious Muraltus, in M. N. C. 
Dec. 2. An. 1. Obſ. 109. gives us his Opinion of this Medicine, 
in the following —4 « The Diaphoreticum Foviale, or the 
« Antibetticum Poterii, is of ſingular Service in correcting the 
& Acrimony of the Humours, which irritates the Nerves : This 
C Medicine, alſo, corroborates the Uterus, and often renders 
& thoſe who are emaciated and weak, robuſt, and full of Fleſh.” 
In flow and hectic Fevers, Baths are frequently recommended, 
eſpecially by the Antients. Sennertus, from Galen, deſcribes the 
Method of uſing them, at large: Bur, omitting all other Au- 
thorities, we ſhall only quote a Paſſage of Proſper Alpinus, from 
his fixth Book, De Med. Method. relating to the various Ules of 
Baths, and which runs thus: © Among external Remedies, 
<« Baths, either of ſweet Water, or impregnated with Marſh- 
« mallows, Mallows, Violets, or other Subſtances of a like 
“ Nature, are highly proper. In t they prepare tepid Baths 
« for the Grandees, of the Milk of Aſſes, Camels, or Mares. 
C Epithems and Unctions are, alſo, recommended. 
Baths, both thoſe of the tepid and cold Kind are beneficial ; 
the former moiſten the ſolid Parts, yn cant and recre- 
mentitious Humours, promote a due Perſpiration, and even, 
by their gentle Warrnth, allay the Heat of the Body; whereas 
the latter, that is, cold Baths, refrigerate, condenſe the Skin, 
and, by Ig the Heat, increaſe the Strength. Bur it is 
not ſafe for highly extenuated and languid Patients to uſe very cold 
Baths, ſince, inſtead of augmenting the Heat, they will — 
it ; becauſe it is already too weak and lan id: But, they are high- 
ly beneficial to robuſt Patients, who may uſe them twice a Day, 
in the Morning and Evening before Meals: Weak Perſons ought 
only to uſe them once a oy Some are of Opinion, that mo- 
derately cold Baths are both more ſafe and uſeful, than ſuch 
as are exceſſively ſo; For this Reaſon, they firſt put the Patienc 
into a moderately warm Bath, 'and afterwards into one mo- 
derately cold, ſo that it only appears to be rather tepid. The 
Egyptians and Arabians uſe Bas, of the Water of the Nile, 
of the Milk of Camels, Aﬀes, or Goats ; they, alſo, 
apply to the Thorax, Liver, Stomach, and Kidneys, ee 
prepar'd of Milk, warm Oil of Roſes or Violets, the Juices 
the Ruſh, Lettuce, Endive, Purſlain, Polygonum, Water-len- 
til, white Water: lily, and other Subſtances of a like Nature, 
& adding a little Milk and Saffron, to render them of a more 
. ©< penetrating Quality.” Bur, with reſpe& ro Baths in II 
it is to be oblerv'd, that they are 2 uſed in the 
Beginning of the Diſeaſe, and when it ariſes from a Loſs of 
Strength, as, alſo, in the flow Fevers of Infants, becauſe they 
are of an emollient and demulcent Nature, and, at once, relax 
and moiſten the rigid Fibres : But in the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, 
and when internal Abſcelles and Exulcerations are already form d, 
they are of no Service. 
One of the moſt conſiderable and efficacious Means of re- 
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moving theſe chronical and troubleſome Fevers is Exerciſe. 
Among the Antients, Hippocrates and Aretevs, for the Cure of 


a Conſumption, — 9 mera various Kinds of Exerciſe, ſuch 
as Walking, Riding, Geſtation, Travelling, and Saili Hippo- 
crates, in the thirty-fourth Book of his Treatiſe de interpis 
Afﬀetionibus, orders, that “ If the Patient is ſtrong, he ſhould 
<« for thirty Days be employ'd in cutting Wood, uſe ſufficient 
« Exerciſe, or walk by * ſetting apart the Night for Repoſe 
« and Reſt.” Bur the mo ſalutary and ious Species 
of Exerciſe is Riding on Horſeback, or in a Chariot; during 
which, the Circulation and Progreſs of the Blood thro the Me- 
ſentery is excellently aſſiſted by the continual Succuſſions of the 
Body. Sydenham and Morton are very diffuſe in their Praiſes of 
Riding, and its Advantages; and the former of theſe Authors 


does not heſitate to affirm, that, in hectic Diſorders, Riding is 
a kind of Specific, as infallible as Mercury in the Lees Feveres, 
{928 : - . FRY ; | 
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or the Peruvian Bark in intermittent Fevers : And Morto», in his 
Exercitat. de Phtbiſ. uſes the following Words: There is no 
4 more efficacious Remedy than daily Riding, protracted to 
moderate Sweating, in flow and hectic Fevers, eſpecially 
<«< when ariſing from any Fault of the Stomach, or, perha 
© from the prepoſterous Treatment of intermittent Fevers; t 
© exceſſive or unſeaſonable Uſe of fixing, aſtringent, and pre- 
< cipitating Subſtances ; or from Drinking cold Liquors,when the 
2 iq 
© Body is over-heared, the preternatural Heat excited by which 
preys upon the laudable Juices of the Body; or from the 
acid, tough, and viſcid Saburra of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
* — wage obſtructing the Paſſages ; for, by the ble 
© duccuſſion ot Riding, the viſcid Lentor, or vapid and lifeleſs 
„ Chyle, with which the Body is ſtuffed, is reſolved and elimi- 
< nated from the. Body, that the Appetice may be reſtored, and 
© a new and mofe laudable Chyle elaborated. But it is proper to 
*© obſerve, that brisk and frequent Riding is highly beneficial in 
« ſlow Fevers; whereas moderate Riding is beſt ſuited ro thoſe 
c of the hectic Kind, properly fo called.” 

In theſe flow and conſumptive Fevers, the Meaſures of Relief 
are to be taken with all Expedition; for, when the Opportu- 
nity. is neglected, when either Phyſician or Patient commirs an 
Error, or when the Diſorder is long protracted, the Cure is in 
vain attempred, and the Diftemper generally into a 
fatal Hectic. Thoſe who alr labour under Fevers of this 
kind, find themſelves always worſt in the Autumn; becauſe, at 
this Seaſon, Nature is moſt faint and id in performing the 
— of 1 — — rr —— ſince there are 
gen » about inoxes, unſalutary Changes 
of the Weather and Atmoſphere, Patients of this kind are not 
only for the moſt part worſt; but, alſo, die of incurable Hectics. 
It is, therefore, neceſlary, that about theſe Seaſons, they obſerve 
a ſtrict and proper Regimen, preſerve an ay 5 <a of Mind, 
2 apply to ſome judicious Phyſician for Advice. Frederic 

1. g 


The Characters are,; 

The paraſitic Tendril ſends forth Fibres, or Roots, into any 
thing they come near, capable of ſuſtaining them : The Leaves 
are angular; the Flower roſaceous, and, generally, hexapetalous ; 
the Ovary, at the Bottom of the Flower, becomes a round Berry, 
pregnant with Seeds, which are gibbous on one Side, and flar 
on the other. | 18 

Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Hedera; arborea. Offic. C. B. P. 305. Tours. Inſt. 613. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 231. Hedera cor ymboſa. Ger. 708. Emac. 
1 Hedera Arborea five ſcandens &. cor ymboſa nigra. Park. 

t. 678. Hedera communis major. . B. 2, 111. Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1505. Synop. 3. 459. IVY. | 

The Leaves of Ivy, while they run upon the Ground, are 
more and corner'd ; but, when the Stalks riſe up, and 
are faſten'd to a Wall or Tree, they become rounder, ending 
in one Point: Whence moſt of the old Botanic Writers have 
made two Species; that with the corner'd Leaves, becauſe it 
bore no Fruit while it lay on the Ground, they called Helix, or 
barren Ivy; and the other Corymboſa : The Leaves of both are 
of a firm Texture, and a dark-green Colour; thoſe of the firſt 
frequently full of ſmall white Veins: The Branches inſinuate 
themſelves, by ſhort Cirrhi, into a Wall, or the Body of a Tree, 
that it climbs on : The Flowers grown Corymbi or Umbels, 
conſiſting of ſmall fix-leaved yellowiſh Flowers, follow'd by 
round umbilicated Berries, black, when ripe; — ſeveral 
angular Seeds. Ivy grows every-where in es, flowers 
* the Berries being not ripe till January, or 

ter. | 

The Leaves are ſeldom or never uſed inwardly ; but, out- 
wardly, they are applied to Iflues, to them cool, and free 
from Inflammations ; as, alſo, to Scabs, and Sores, and ſcald Heads. 
Mr. Bayle, in bis Uſefulneſs of experimental Philoſophy, com- 


mends a Doſe of the full-ri ies, as a Remed — 
the Plague; tho Schroder ſays, they purge upwards — wen- 
wards. Tbe Gum of Ivy i hat cauſtic, and commended 


15 
to take away Spots and Freckles out of the Face. Miller's Bot. 


The Gum is a reſinous, dry, hard, and compact Subſtance ; 
of a bay Colour, inclining to that of Gold, ſhining like Glaſs, 
got __ of a ſubacrid and ſubaſtringent Taſte, an 

nt \ | . 

Geeffos fays, it. is neither N as the An- 
tients imagin d; but a powerful Reſolvent and Diſcutient, in 
which Intentions it is an Ingredient in ſeveral Plaiſters. 

Dale ſays, that the Leaves are heating, drying, and ſubaſtrin- 


8 major; ſterilis. C. B. P. 305: 5 a 
3. Hedera; communis; minor; foliis ex albo & viridi variis. 
. Virginians. Plaks. 

4 ra; mono volvuli foliis; Virginiana. Pla 

ron 6. 2. Berl ad. alt. Plant. Pol. . p. 231. s 
ERA TERRESTRIS. . See CHaMeacLEMa. 


HEDERA TRIFOLIA. . See ToxicopenDRON. 


. 


_HEDERACEUS, or HEDERARIUS. An Epithet for the 


Vaſa Preparantia, or Plexus ; ſting of the 
atk U ein and Artery, in their Progreſs to the Teſticles. 
HEDERULA. A Name for the Lenticula ; Aquatica ; fri- 
ſelca. | ; | | 

EDRA, #/ The Anzs, or, ſometimes, the Excrement 
3 — %.ag alſo, hes the Baſis or Stool of an Ab- 
ſcefs, that is, the Part ſubjecled to that which is converted"in:o 
Matter. It imports, further, in Hippocrates, a Species of Frac- 
ture. FRACTURA. | = 

- HEDRICOS, ien. An Epithet for Remedies appropri- 
ated to the Anus. Paulas Agintta, L. 3. C. 59. N 

HEDYCHROT, S’ A Name for certain Paſtile or 
Troches, invented, as is laid, by Andromarbur; and deſcrib'd by 
Galen. de Antid, L. 1. C. 10. and de-Theriaca ad Piſon. C. 13. 
Paulus /Egineta, alſo, deſcribes them. L. 7; C. 11. They are 
uſed for the iaca Andromachi. According to the London 


Diſpenſatory they are thus prepar'd. 


ſtirred in with it; afterwards pur in 
mix the other Ingredients, reduced to a fine 
the Whole; and pour upon them Wine enough to make 
them into thick Troches, which are leiſurely ro be dried. 


HEDYOSMOS. A Name for Mint, on account of its ſweer 


The Characters are ; j 

The Calyx of the Flower is like afluted Pillar, or Melon: The 
little Leaves of the Flower-cup, when the Flower is fallen off, 
embrace, each of them, one ſingle umbilicared Seed; but in 
the Middle of the little Head are other naked Seeds, which form 
"ons mentions pow ro of this Plant; which are, 

1. Hedypnois ; annua. T. 478. 

Lemer 2 Traits Univerſel des Drogues, ſays, this Species 
of Hedypnois is accounted aperitive, deterfive and vulnerary. 

2. Hedypnois minor; Crerica; annua. T. Co#. 36. 

3- Hedypnois; annua ; capite maximo. 2b 

4 Hedypnois; quod Cichorium ; ſemine adunco; flore triplo 
majore; capitulis minoribus. Ind. 27. Boerh. Ind, alt. Plant. Vol. 


. 92. 
2 *. Hiſtoria Plantarum, attributed to Boerhaave, it is ſaid, 
that they in Virtues wich the Succory. en 
 Hedypnots is alſo a Name given to the Deus Leonis ; latiore 
F EEEDYSARUM. | 
— The Characters are; 


The Flower is collected into a Head, or Spike; the Pod is 
articulated, and undulated, and each Articulation contains a 
Seed. 

Boer haa ve mentions eight Species of this Plant, none of which 
have any medicinal Van attributed to them, except the third, 
which is the Hedyſarum; Clypeatum ; flore ſuaviter rubente. 
Tourn. Inſt. 401. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 51. Hedyſarum Clypeatum. 
Ger. Emac. 1235. Raii Hiſt. 1. 929. Park. Parad. 2 Onobry- 

Aſtragalus Ro- 


chis ſemine Clypeato, aſpero major. C. B. P. 350. 
mans fo — . — fliqua aſpera. 
FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 5 - 
This is cultivated in Gardens ; flowers in July; and is eſteem'd 
deobſtruent and vulnerary. | 
Hedyſarum minimum Dalechampii. A Name for the Fenum 


Grecum , {yl ; ok Tuer; minus; Monſpelienſe. 
HEDY MA, J cha. hatever is mix d a or 


B. 3. 315. 


Medicines, whether li b 
or internal Uſe, in order to communicate to them an agreeable 
it Th Mel. Rulandus pets; ty 
g ſame as ? a | 
HELCOMA, or HELCOSIS, IAN, or iA. An Ex- 
ulceration. | "a 
HEL tax@-; An Ulcer. | 
HELCOSIS. See HELcoMa. | 


HELCYDRION, 4azUSewr. A ſmall Ulcer, or ulceroſe 


Puſtule. „ N 

HELCYSMA, #Aazvoue. The Scoriz of Silver, called alſo 
Encauma. Dioſcorides, L. 5. C. 101. ſays, that it is d of 
che ſame Virtues as the Molybdene, and that it is in Cica- 


triting Plaiſter, being fty and epiſpaſtic. | 
" HELCYSTER, | ; from Ie, to draw. A Hook for 


extracting the Fætus. 


iquid or ſolid, whether deſtin'd to external 


HEE 


_ -HELEAGNUS. A Name for the Gale; Frutex Odoratus 


Septemtrionalium. ALE. | 7 
_HELENIASTRUM. Baſtard Elecampane. Miller takes ne- 
tice ot two Sorts, both Natives of Americe, | I know no medi- 
cinal Virtues attributed to either. | ** 
HELENIUM. Boerbaeve makes this a Species of the Aer: 

Bur, according ro Miller, the Characters ate; 

It hath à radiated Flower, whoſe Florets are Hermapbrodite, 
bur. the Semiflorets are Female ; both theſe are yellow; the 
Ovaries, which reſt on à naked Placenta, are crowned with a 
Down: All theſe Parts are included in « ſcaly Cup. To theſe 


Notes be added, the Leaves growing alcernately on the 
9 the __— on the Top of the Branches. 
F c 


r 1. 273. Synop. 81. Heleniuw vulgare. C. B. 276. 
elenium five Enula campana. J. B. 3.108. Park. 6 417 
amm maximur, Helena dicius. Tourn. laſt. 483. Boeth. It 
A. 8 E. | 
is is n very large Plant, having great thick Room, divided 
into ſeveral Branches, brown without, and white within, of a 
ſtrong Scent. The lower Leaves are very long and large, ſ 
and hairy underneath, and green above; broadeſt in the Middle, 
and ſharp-pointed at the End: It has ſometimes one, ſometimes 
more Stalks, which are divided, toward the Top, into (cveral 
Branches, and grow to be four or five Feet high, having the 
Leaves ſet on without Foot -· ſt ort and broad at the Bot- 
tom, and ending 1 Flowers grow on the Tops 
of the Stalks, they are larger than any Marigold, and near as big 
as a Sun-flower, conſiſting of a great Number of long and ve 
—— Petala, . large brown 1— 8 whi 
away into containing ſlender | 
It grows in moiſt Fields 1 in ſeveral Parts of 
Euglend,; and is pretty much planted in Gardens, for the ſake of 
the Roots, which are only uſed. 
The Roots of Elecampane are ic, carminative, ſu- 
dorific, and alexipharmic ; of great Service in Shortneſs of Breath, 
Coughs, Stuffing of the Lungs, and in infectious and contagious 
Diſtempers: are good for the Stone, and Sto of 
Urine; and promote the menſtrual Flux, and to that are 
mix d with Chalybeats; they are, alſo, good for the Gout and 
Sciatica; outwardly they are uſed for the Itch, either the Juice 
or Powder mix d with a proper Ointment. 
Its Root is acrid, bitter, @ little glutinous, aromatic, gives a 
faint Red to blue Paper, and ſmells like dry d Orrice, 
By the chymical Analyſis, beſide ſeveral acid Liquors, it yields 
a great deal of Oil, a little of an urinous Spirit, no concreted 
atile Salt, the Leaves a good deal; ſo that this Plant ſeems 
to act by an oily volatile Salt, the Sal Ammoniac of which is 
not entirely diſengaged, and is greatly loaded with Sulpbur. 
The Root is ſtomachic, * diuretic, and provokes the 


„Offic. Helenium, N Ewac. 
4 


Menſes: It is uſed in Pri Decoctions, and Apozerns, for 
the Aſthma, inveterate Coughs, Droply, and Cachexy. There 
is a Confection made of theſe Roots, and they are boiled in 


Muſt, or Wort. Elecampane-wine ſtrengthens the Stomach, 


| Cures the Jaundice, provokes Urine, and protects one from the 


Injuries of a bad Air. The Extract has the ſame Virtues. Exter- 

nally applied, they are reſolvent, and good for Diſeaſes of the 

Skin; they give Name to the Unguentum Enulatum, in which 

Mercury is ſometimes uſed. They are uſed in Ointments for 

the Itch. Martyn Towrnefore. | 
Miller enumerates thirty Species of this Plant. 


' UNGUENTUM ENULATUM. Ointment of Elecampane, 


Take of root, boiled in Vinegar, beat and pulped 
thr a Sieve, one Pound; of Turpentine waſhed in the 
ſame oction, two Ounces ; of po Wax, one Ounce ; 

of old 's Lard ſalted, and old Oil, of each- four 

| of common Salt, balf an Ounce: Let the Lard, 

Kona Fe anita ain 

pentme, t uipo pane, t y po 

ſo as to make all together into an Ointment, S. A. 


UnGuegnNTUM ENULATUM cuM MERcCUR1o. 

© © © Ointment of Elecampane, with Mercury. 
This is made of the foregoing Ointment, with the Addition of 
two Ounces of Quick-filyer, firſt very well kil'd, gr in- 
. corporated wich a ſufficient Quantity of Turpentine. 


HELIOSELINUM. See Ari... | 


2 


+ IF 
4 
4 


HELIACUM, 5aexiv. An Epabe for the 25g. Ag, the 
Op deſcribed in, Paulus Agineta, L. 7. C. 22. - 
E ; "1 , 
EF 4 I 
HELIANTHEMUM. * _ 
The Characters are; e 


ANTHE MOIDES. The Name of an American 
which 
| CM En 10 
The Leaves are generally conjugated; the Flower. | con- 


grows near Fariuam, mention d. by Boerhaa ve. 
know no medicinal Virtues it is poſſeſꝭ d of. 6 
6ſts of three Leaves; the Flower is. pentapetalous, 


"bs N 


RT 7 
1 vulgaris flore Iutes. C. 'F P. 
1013. Helianthemum vulgare. Park. Theat. 656. 12 — 3. 
5 Helianthemum Anglicum loteuwm. Ger. 1100. Emac. 1282. 
WAR SUN-FLOWER. 

All Authors look upon this Species of Helianthemum to be 
vulnerary. Tabernamontanus made an excellent riſm of 
of it for the Diſcaſes of the Throat; he ordered this to be 
boiled in Wine, and added to it a little Roch-alum. Martyw's 

t. 
It grows in mountainous Places, and flowers in 
The Root, taken internally, is againſt Lge of Ser 


; and the Tops are for the ſame 
© is aſtringent, and a good Demulcent, in the orm of 


Decoction, ** in Diarrhceas, r: 
eaſes of the 1 J. Baubine ſays, it is good 


— with a Flux of any Kind whatever. 

2. Helianthemum; Ledi folio. T. 249. 

3. Helianthemum ; foliis majoribus; flore albo. J. B. a. 16. 
cbamæciſtus, vulgaris, foro allo majore. C. B. P. 466. 

4. Helianthemum; Lavendulz folio. T. 249. 

5. Helianthemum; flore albo ; folio anguſto, hirſuto. J. B 
n Thymi incanis. C. B. P. 466. Chan 
Ven Helianthemum; lis Roſmarini, ſplendentibus, ſubtus in- 
canis. T 250. 

7. Helianthernum ; ; annuum; anguſtifolium ; florum peduncu- 
lis — H. Cath. 

$. Helianthemum; Salicis folio. T. 249. | 

9. Helianthemum ; folio Pervincz, ſubtus argenteo, pube- 
ſcentibus fimbriis; flore luteo. 

10. 1 Orientale fruteſcens; folio Ole, flore 
uteo. 

II. 8 folio Roſmarini latiore, ſplendente, utrin- 
que viridi; flore pallido. 

12. Helianthemum; folio Roſmarini, viridi; floſculo parvo 
. ; fructu in Calyce veſicario recondito 

3. Helianthemum folio Roſmarini; luteum; incanum. 

Helianthernurn 3 folio Thymi incano. J. B. 2. 19. Cha- 
2» tenuifolius, Narbonenſis. H. R. Park. 

. Helianthemurn ; album; Germanicum. Tab. Ic. 1062. 
Boerk. Ind. alt. Plant. . x. p. 276. 

Miller enamerates fifty-three Species of this Plant. 

HELICE. A ies — Willow. 

HELICHRYSUM, from #Aa:@-, the Sun, and yguods, 

The Characters are; 1 

The Flower - cup is ſquamoſe, ſplendid, and beautiful, on ac - 
count cf its doe Celon, __ is like that of Gold, Silver, or 
In other reſpects it the 


are, 
1. Helichryſura ; ; ſylveſtre; latifolium; flore parvo ſingulari. 


vs " Helichryſurn ; Orientale. C. B. P. 264. Park. 69. Tours. 
Inſt 3. Boerh. Ind. A. 120. Chr y . Offic. Heliochry- 
. ſons 7 bg Amaranthus luteus. Park. Parad. 374. Stachas cirrina 
* 
Nr 
- © This grows in Crete, and flowers in July 
in Medicine, which is eſteem'd drying and aſtringent. It is 
' aid to be good in Inflammations of the Lungs and Liver. It 
is, alſo, according to the Hiſtory of Plants attributed ro Boer- 
have, diuretic, ſudorific, — aperient, and vulnerary. 
wm excites the Menſes, kills Worms, and diſſolves extravaſated 


lated Blood. 
3. N hryſurn; flore ſuaverubente. H. C. 


Helichryſum; —5 Steechas citrina; anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 
1 Boerb. Ind. A. 120. Stechas citrina. 


= wh IE: 42 5. 
Ge Gs . citrina, 


 Ermac. 805 W citrina t ia Narbonen 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 281. Cbryſecame ſive Coma aurea 
vulgaris. Park. 69. GOLDY-LOCKS. 


is is a ſhrubby Plant, e- LU. Ie has 
"a hard Root, which ſhoots forth a great — Are 
Stalks ; thoſe which bear Flowers, grow to be a Foot 


others are not above balf ſo long; are thick-ſer 
very narrow, ſharp- pane Leaves, and hoary, 
Aro At The lors Fer being 


of ſmall, round, dry, 1 


low Colour, which retain à long while, i with 
+ Care e and Flower 4 Seent, if 
1 | Fingers. It grows in ſome Parts" of Fraxce 


agnitudine & colore ſpecioſa. J. B. 3. 154- ORIENTAL. 
The Root is usd 


HEL 
reren: 


n 
gies — Ho — db... Ty provokes Urine. Matthiolus 


3 but it is ſeldom or never us d in 


al ſap i N Menſes, that it 


2 — — latifolium. 7 452. 
ſum; montanum; flore — candido. 7. 

9 Foros ud. A. 120. Pes Cati, 

tanum, five Pes Cati. Park. — 1 


r 


1 12 


er. 516. Emac. 6% 
3. ogy nos 


945 2 
Du Remos (a 


that 


; it is Ne 
_ os Ante vulgo de Pods Dark The 
ry anjodes Raiſins, and 
ee igs, Colts foot, 


as ſum ; montanurn ; fore rotundiori, variegato. T. 
45}: 
Helichryſum; Africanum ; fœtidiſſimum; ampliſſimo folio. 
T. 45 
1.775 3” Helichryfum ; Africanum; ſcetidiſſimum; ampliſſimo folio. 
- "20, Helichryſum; : Hlveſtre; latifolium ; capitulis conglobatis. 
11. Haichryfam; arboreum ; Africanum ; Salviæ folio odo- 
r Africanum; folio oblongo, ſubtus canc} 
2 ore luteo. Ind. 42. 
nbd Helichryſum ; es nh; folio oblongo, anguſto ; flore 
aureo. 
elichryſum; fr = or folio oblongo, tomentoſo, 
enden am = _ Juteo. | Ind, 43+ 
chryſum ; icanum; argenteum; repens 
pulchro, ago albo, diſco aureo. H. R. B. 1 
I um; Africanum ; arboreſcens : foliis incan 
ws H. * D. . oy 
. Helichryſuro ; Africanum ; fruteſcens ; foliis Crithmi 
mans, 8 folis Stechados 
I ichryſum icanum.; frute 
77 Pe 
1 y f. 2 Baer 
alt. 1 — Vol. 1. p. eo” MN Fe Ae 
The eighth and ninth Species ſmell like Caſtor, or Aſa-fœtida, 
and are us'd by the Hottentors as Antihyſterics ; they are bal- 
ſamic, and againſt Palpications of 4 Heart. 


HELI ES, naoxais.. The Name of a compound eſcha 
rotic Powder, deſcrib d by Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 

HELIOCHRYSUM. See HzLicurysum. 

HELIOSCOPIOS. An Epithet for the Tithymalas ; ſubro- 

ebe er, Inpluion, that is Sitting 

Ila. Info > is, Si in the 

HELIOTROPIUM. _ 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, and is ſhap'd like a Funnel, 
having its Centre wrinkled and folded, and its Brim cut into 
— — T — Theſe Flowers are collected 
ntO a reflex d Spike, reſembling a Scorpions Tail: Each 
Flower is Don by four naked oibboſe Seeds. 

* — S ies of this Plant; which are, 
ioſcoridis, C. B. F. 253. Tours. 
A. 190. Heliotropium ; majus. _ 
Ger. 264. Emac. * Thear. 438. Ran Hiſt. x 

J. B. 3. 604. TURNSOLE: 


The Leaves of this Plant are very bitter, and give a very deep- 
red Colour to blue Paper ; which ſhews chat heir Salt is no 
otherwiſe ——— on thar of the Earth, but in the Sal Am- 
moniac's ag d a little more than the other Princi les, 
2 e e Ol, and e Th The Ries 


of this Plant Warts fall off, and takes away the 
worm. It is — — to ſtop — 1 Uies, 


Mares 
n —— — A 
Decoction of the Herd purges off "Th reed is 


good'ogainſt che Bites of Scorpions, The fleſhy 


HEE : 
penile Warts fall off, provoke the Men- 
—— IA arboreſcens; folio Scorodo- 


Pages ye dy Deliv 


2. Heliotropium; 
nir. H. A. 129. 


3. Helotropium; arboreſeens; folio Teuerii; flore albo in 
Cal dents | 
4- Heliotropium ; Americanum; ccruleum; foliis hormini. 


9. wm; minus ; 
Tnd. A. 119. C. B. P. 253. 
264. Emac. 334 Ruit Hiſt. 1. K Park. Theat. 438. Helis- 
tropium minus L 3. C05. Heliotr bumi 
Jo fore minimo, ſemine —— — Corol. SMA 

NSOLE. It is cultivated in Gardens; the erb is us'd, 
and agrees in Virtues with the Heliotropium ; majnt; Dioſcoridis. 

10, Heliotropium ; Mexicanum; mali Limonii foliis ; Tla- 
, chichinoa ſeu Herba "uſts ; latifolia. Rech. Hern. 
292. Boerb. Ind, . Plant. Val. 1. p. 190. 

Beſides the before- mention d, Dale mentions another Helio- 


— Ole. Ger: 


WE which is the lit ib 2555 4 
ium tricoccur. 253. 1. 165. 
J. B. 3. 606. Ger. 26y- Emac. 2 Park. 439. Ricinoides 
loft? 335. TURN- 


ex ex que paratur Tournſol Gallorum. 


This Turnfole is a Plant which grows in various Parts of 
Languedoc, and is the ages 4.49 gn} or Ricinoides, of Botaniſts. 
Its Root, which is white, round, and gener enerally pretty ſtrait, 
ſends out & round Foot-ſtalk, which is at divided into vari- 
ous Ramifications. Its Leaves are of a pale-green, or, as it were, 
a Cineritious Colour. Irs Flowers, Si are of a yellow 
lour, are ſhut up in ſmall Buds, which form a kind of Cluſter : 
They are of two Sorts, ſince ſome of them are barren, and 
become dry, in proportion as the Cluſter increaſes; whilſt others 


of them produce Fruit. 

Da of this Plant 2 — 
are im it, and then expos d to 3 
e 

w extr mps from 
by a Method, which is, bitherto, a Secret: It is probable, how- 
ever, that — * 85 r 

tropium, or urnſc ves, in miſtry t c 
r is not e Phylic. e eee 
urnſole, — — which is us'd by the Scarlet 


Tells Lig induce no Change on the Tomte Acids, ac- 

cording to their Strength, redden it 28 * oy 

faint Red to a very lively one: It is a Colour extremely ſ 

TA for the weakeſt Acid will change it. Mar- 
's Tournefort 

© Dale ly ii wid in Medicine wist Cancers gangrenou 


and ftrumous Swel 8 
HxLIorROuM. Offic. 22 . Worm. 94. Aldrov. 
Muſ. Metall. 895, Boet. 257. De 80. Charlc, Fol. 33. 
Calc. Mus 219, Lapis Porracess penn n vel 
Fn ON. BLOOD. Bru 


dyers 


fibratim ſanguineus, Heliotr ops 
HE HELIOTROPE, or COMM 


Thi ke of green Colour, mak d wich 
22 S e Pon and 10 fp 


ir e A Name for tha Sevems eje, See 4. 
X. Tue external Circle, or Border, of the Ear. 
1 ER. A Name for che Helleborus 5 wiger 3 7 
e 
— — MAXIMUS. A Name for the Helleboras; 


LESORASTRUM. See Hills bonus wa * 


niger; 
BE 
 HELLEBORINE.-- - | * 


The Characters are; ng 22 
The Root is fibrous, the Leaves nervous, and fomewhat like 


1147 4 


E of the Pedicle, or 
Foot-ſtalk, bears a Hower 7 of fix diffimilar 4 ave 


— — — 3 the ſixth 
ene of another kin — — Te diſpas'd 


mpg oe jy Orury is like chat of che Orchis. 
| Boerhaave mentions four Species af this Plant; which are, 
: 2030:- Snag 2 9h. - Mack Tad. 4.2 5535 
7 1a30. 5y*0p. 2. 1 Tarn 
6. Helleborine Geke Ger 1 


5 Parke Ther 218.. mg <a J.B. 3. oy 
BASTARD HELLEBORE. 
Noreen ſhady Groves; and flowers in u. 


= 


HEL 


The Herb is by 
tues with whice er 2222 N 
our > Hak Dale. 


2. Helleborines flare carneo. c. Þ. E 187." * 1 15 
* anguſtifolia; paluſtris; five prateſa. C.B.F. 


i 
p © gt sborine ; montana; gs hen 
"HELLEBOROIDES. la; et 
The Coating 7 
ves are . 
of the Pedicle runs into a ſmall Leaf, wh 
Rays, expanded like a Star; and * ich is ee * 


$ exp repreſenting a 
Nn of fix foſeular kind Yew 
e Flower e Centre Leaf. 
ſmall bifid 1 is farniſh'd with a M hide of — 
in other reſpects it agrees with the Hellebore. 
Heer or en one Spain of Wk Finer; which * 


Helleboroides; 2 5 byemalis 
radice tuber in wedio feli H. E. 309. H later 
tuberoſus, nf Pres Tek. * N — — * 
culoides, 2 ws 2 luteo. M. ' 5p" 3. 359 * — 
3 22 mw C. B. ** whur, cam 

ore in me io, radice op Fiat T N 
luterm, . Dod. p. 449. Lk. H. Eyſt 


Hyem. o. 1. F. 5. Fig. 2 
The Hi 3 attributed to Brerbaave, fon ie 

agrees in Virtues with the black Hellebore. 1 | 
HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS. 
The Characters are; | 

gd homes By are 6, the Lv thoſe of the 
unculus. * 1 bei 

the ſame Colour with 52 dee « Flow ptr a 

iow, 1 and Ine with > ounerow e 

ruit con a Mu of ſmall — 

each furniſh'd with ics Tube, and 445 

ne 74. 


the Ranunculus. 
leborus, niger, ranun- 


Helleboro-ranunculus; flore _ globoſo. 
nunculoides, flore 4 H. Ls 


2 flore globe * 8 Fan P/endo-belleborus, ra- 
— i ja N CB 1 W 2. 
3; 419. . * 


0, 
clogs De 0. "a. we þ 7 V Fi 
IAA D — 2 Lou 
Ra is wa Pla like the Ranun 
* —— NIGER. Rack 3 


"hs Leaves are hes 

phyllous, and floſcular. . 
like Tubes, in 1 ; 

ow tubulated Horns; 


of five, ten, or fifteen ſmall rf ne” 
a manner as to reſemble a Multitude of h 


it is alſo furniſh'd with very numerous Stamina. lu the Centre 

of the Flower grows the Ovary on the Apex of the Pedicle, 

with + Joop. 7 I 22 four, or my erect * furniſh'd 

with a ube, a dert which ruit, conũiſting ot mem- 

ful frond — r aer 
Or Yr 


pos — — B. P. 1 
. Boerh, * 296. 


1. 271. Helleborafter man us, „ P 
212. g niger ramoſus  anguſtifoli 
3. s —— 155 


. Hiſt, Ox 2 - 17 
| 2 Tus . 


, Brit. 57. 
. * Tour. 
L liebor aſter 


Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 359. He 
berbaceo, r 5 J. 
FOOT. Dale. | 
The Leaves, infus'd, for three or four Hours, in Ale, and 
drank three 2 ating, are accounted an excellent Pre- 
ſervative againſt the |-pox, and orher contagious Diſeaſes. 


lant. 
n flowers in March and 
5 - The Parts ugd in Medicine are the Root and Leaves. 
Leaves are recommended by Dr. Fohnſon, againſt con- 
tagious Diſeaſes. The Root has the ſame Virtues with that of 
the black Hellebore, and may be taken inſtead of it; it purges 
the lower Belly, evacuating Phlegm, and yellow Bile. Farriers 
and Grafiers put a great deal of Confidence in this Herb, againſt 
the Murrain among their Horſes and Cattle. Their Method is 
to thruſt a Bodkin thr the Dewlaps of their black Cattle, 
thr the Skin under the Neck of their Horſes, and through 
the Ears of their _—_ and then put a Fibre of the Root into 
the Wound; whence it is called a Peg-Roor. Dale. The ſame 
Operation is deſcrib'd by Colamella, one of the Rei Ryſtice Scri- 
proves, who wrote under the Emperor Claudius. * 

3. Helleborus ; niger, flore roſeo. C. B. P. 186. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 297. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 359. Helleborus niger. Offic. Helleborus 

ve Elleborus. Cod. Mes 58. Helleborus niger verus. Ger. $25. 

mac. 976. Park. Theat. 211. Parad. 44: Raii Hiſt. 1. 697. 
Helleborus wiger flore albo. J. B. 3. 634. b. 27: Helleborus 
niger anguſtioribus 3 Elem. Bot. 235. Tourn. 8 

r. gen. I * lampodium. Pharm. Bat. p. 71. BLA 
HELLEBORE. 

This Plant has blackiſh Roots, ſomewhat thick at the Head, 
and full of long and pretty large Fibres of the ſame Colour. 
The Leaves ſeldom grow above à Span high, on pretty thick 
round Stalks, being digitated, or divided into fix or ſeven Parts, 
which are narrow next the Stalk, and broadeſt toward the End, 
where — they are indented about the Edges. What are uſu- 
ally called the Flowers, grow ſingle on the like thick Foot- 
ſtalks, conſiſting of five greeniſh, white, pretty large, round 
Leaves, having a Bluſh of Purple on them, which fall nor off 
till the Seed is ripe, and therefore are accounted, by Mr. Ray, 
to be only the Calyces, making the Flowers to be the fiſtular 
Petala, which encompaſs the Chives in the middle. It flowers 
ſometimes at the latter End of September, whence it is called 
Black Hellebor downwards, and expels Flegm and 

ck Hellebore ownwards, a a 
Bile, given either . with Scammony and Salts; the Doſe 
is balt a Dram, or a Dram; it is boiled alſo with Lentils, and 
in purging Broths. It is effectual in the Epilepſy, Melancholy, 
Mania, Gout, and Palfiess Uſed in Peſſaries, it provokes 
the Menſes, and kills the Feœtus: Put into Fiſtulas, and ſuffer'd 


to remain there for three Days, it cleanſes them. In like 


* 


manner, in the Caſe of Deafneſs, it is introduced into the Ear, 
and left to remain there for two or three Days. It cures the 
Pſora, being anointed on the Parts with Frankincenſe, or Wax, 
or Pitch, and Oil of Cedar. Made into a Cataplaſm by irſelf, 
with Vinegar, it cures the Alphi, Lichen, and Lepra. 'Boil'd in 
Vinegar, and the Mouth therewith, it eaſes the Tooth- 
ach; it is alſo an Ingredient in ſeptic Medicines. Mixed with 
Barley-flour and Wine, it makes an effectual Cataplaſm in hy- 
dropical Caſes. Planted near the Root of Vines, it communi- 
Cates a cathartic Quality to the Wine made of them. It is uſual, 
alſo, to ſprinkle the Houſes with it, from a Perſuaſion, that it 
cleanſes and purifies them: Out of the fame religious Appre- 
henſfion, alſo, when my $a. it up, they ſtand, and make their 
Prayers to Apollo and Æſtulapiut, and watch againſt the Flight 
of an Eagle; for that Bird, they ſay, brings Danger with ir, and 
even Death, to him whom it ſhall find digging up the Hellebore. 
muſt, alſo, be very quick in taking it up, becauſe ir emits 
ſuch Exhalations as oppreſs the Head; for which Reaſon 
take Garlick beforehand,” and now-and-then a Sup of Wine, by 
way of Precaution. Dioſtorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 151. 
| "Galen de atra Bile, Pliny,” and Dioſcorides, mention a famous 
perform d upon the Daughters of Preres. 
This Shepberd, ing his Goats always purg'd after feeding 
on Hellebore, gave the Milk of theſe Goars to the — wc 
of Prem, who were fo very mad as to fanſy themſelves Cows, 
foon after the Goars had eaten Hellebore. The Experiment 
See the PrEyFacs. g. | 
| N — Antients, 
reckoned a icine, as well un dangero ns. This Opinion, 
he ſeems to think, might rake its Riſe trom the Manner they 


l 


The Experience of che Moderns has confirm'd the Juftneſs 
vation: From ſuch different Accounts of ics Ope- 
ration, among other Reaſons, ſome would infer, that the black 


Hellebore of the Antients is joft, and that what we uſe now is 

What we now uſe is that above-deſcrib'd : It is a very inno- 
cent and efficacious Medicine; and when given in a moderate 
Doſe, is ſo far from being a violent Purger, that very often it 
at all; and though it ſotmetimes occations Vo- 


— | rtan, erti Oz E i 75 Apo exy, and lich; 
t it ought to be adminiſter d wi ution, and to none but 
robuſt Perſons, becauſe of the violent Manner in which it is 
ſubject to work; but there is — in the Decoction. 
It is corrected with Maſtich, Cinnamon, Aniſe, Fennel, and the 
like. Some write that black Hellebore, right d, is a 
harmlefs Medicine, and may fafely be given to Children, Women 
with Child, and infirm Perſons. The Doſe in Subſtance is from 
Grains to half a Dram, or two Scruples; they who are 
very robuſt may rake a Dram of the Infuſion, or from one 
Dram to two of the Decoction. 
It is exhibired either in Subſtance, Infuſion, or Decoction; 
in Subſtance, firſt, in Powder, as in the following Preſcription : 


Take of Powder of black Hellebore, two Scruples; of Gin- 

pers Maſtich, red Roſes, Cinnamon, Aniſe, each four Grains: 

ix them in Broth; for Children let the Quantity of Hel- 

lebore be only one Scruple. Secondly, it is raken in Pills, 
made of the Powder aforeſaid, and a proper Syrup. 


All the Virtue of this Root lies in its Bark, and ſmall Fibres: 
for the Pith, or medullary Subſtance, is to be thrown away : f 
is beſt corrected with Cloves, according to the Advice of M. 
Herman, Head Botaniſt of the Phyſic- garden at Leyden. M. Hare- 
man, for an immoderate Flux of the Menſes, order'd a Girdle 
compos d of the freſh Leaves of black Hellebore, ſew'd toge- 
ther, to be ty'd about the Waiſt. Raii — Plant. 

Though this has been in the greateſt El among the An- 
tients, yet it now grows neglected, either through our Unac- 
quaintance with its Virtues, or the Sort which comes to us 
not having the Efficacy of that which they made uſe of. The 
latter may be our Unhappineſs; for Botanic and Diſpenſatory 
Writers differ much in determining which is the true officinal 
Hellebore. Mattbiolus tells us, that is the right which flowers 
like a Roſe; others, that it bas a Sky-colour'd Flower; and Bas- 
line takes it to be Elleborus niger, ene folio, Buphthalmi flore. 
And by the Strength and Manner of the Operation of chat they 
ſpeak of, ours ſeems to be of the ſame Species, but much weaker 
in Efficacy. What comes to us now, will not operate much 
by Stool; but is a powerful Alterative, and wonderfully affects 
the 0 in — _ Receſſes. 3 this Reaſon it 

y promotes all the thinner Secretions, and particularly that 
by + „ Eſpecially if join'd with any convenient Vole: | 


8 
is is infallible in Obſtructions of the Menſes, and where 
Steel is not only 


ineffectual, but improper; as in plethoric Ha- 
bits; for in ſuch Steel will ſometimes raiſe” hyſteric Commo- 
tions, Convulſions, and a fort of Furor Uterinus; whereas this 
ſo thins the Blood, as to diſpoſe it to chat Diſcharge without 
making it more impetuous. So that tho? Steel and Hellebore 


both promote the ſes, yet they do it different Ways, one 
by increaſing the Blood's Velocit * wing it a . — 
mentum in the Arteries of the Uterus, and che other by divid- 


ing it, and rendering it more fluid. In all nervous Caſes the 
moſt antient Practice confirms its Efficacy, but eſpecially in a 
Mania or Diſtraction. In this laſt Intention it has been ſo famous 
as to make it even proverbial, To ſend ſuch a one to Anticyra, 
whom they would inſinuate to be becauſe that Country 


produced the greateſt Quantities of this Paracelſus com- 
mends ir as inſtrumental in procuring » Lites; to which Pur- 
poſe one Tachias made Trial of it upon himſelf. 


M gives Ene Experiments, which he made opon this 
Root, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, for the Year 
1701. We ſhall not take notice of thoſe made by Diſtillation, 

becauſe 
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undiſſolved ſome time, excite a Teneſmus. And this is — 


making the Extract with Water is 
way of doing it by a ſulphurcous Menſtruum ; fince thereby 
Subſtance is 


of its natural Princi He takes notice, that the 
—— which is brought ary Switzerland, is preferable to that 
the 


y ay of England. This latter, whether it is 
—— 


der, are frequent 
ö — the Root has been one Part, and the Menſtruum 
three, it may be given to ſixty, or one hundred to a Doſe. 
Its Virtues are drawn, by rubbing a little Salt of Tartar with 
it in a groſs Powder, and letting it lie till the Air makes it run; 
for that ſo penetrates into the very Subſtance of che Root, chat 
its Parts immediately join with the Mienſtruum, as ſoon almoſt 
23s put into it. Scoull Wine is the beſt; as moſt likely to take 
up all the Parts of any medicinal Efficacy. 
The only Preparation of black Hellebore, in the College Diſ- 
penſatory, is the Tint#ure Hellebori migri, which is thus prepar'd: 
Take of black Hellebore-root, 
Tartar, one Dram ; of Cochineal, one Scruple ; 
Brandy, one Pint: Draw out the Tincture by a warm Heat. 
This is an admirable Medicine for many Purpoſes, but parti- 
cularly it excels in opening uterine Obſtructions; and in ſan- 
ine Conſtitutions, where Steel is hurtful, this never fails of 


ing the menſtrual Diſcha In ſhort, it is a very conve- 
— Iennhgrnggc ms in all where the Roots do Service. 
Its Doſe is from twenty to one hundred Drops, in any ſuicable 


Vehicle. Some make it with a more ſpirituous Menſtruum ; 
but this ſeems moſt likely ro draw out both the reſinous 
gummy, or ſaline Parts of the Simple. 


TixcTURa Mero. 


Take Roow of black Hellebore; one Dram and an half; Ca- 
-mus Aromaticus, two Ounces ; 


and then preſs it out, and 


Spoonfuls, in s Dole over 
: Its Operation is by Stool; and it is 
pochoadriacal, and droplical Per- 
ſes, it is. accounted a very good 
5 flore roſeo; minor; Belgicus, .  - / 
2 Ald. Hort. F. 92, Boerh. * 
p. 246. 2 
HELLESPONTIA, iaanoro7ia. The Name of two Plaiſters 
. deſcribed by Galew, . M. per &. L. 6. C. 10,11 
-- HELMINTHES, # orms 5 
| HELMINTHAGOGA. Medicines which expel Worms. | 
5 me 2s NTHAGOG : 
1 


j 
41 
41 


Roſes. 
blen Lors. der dve l, from dhige, = Day, ind #4, 


_ 


d A Diſorder of the Eye conſiſting in au 
Everſion, or age the Eye-tids. Io 
HELOTIS. A Name for the Diſtemper call'd Plice Po belt. 
HELXINE. A Name for the Parietanid ; Oer & Dio/- 
coridis. It is, alſo, a Name for the Convolvulut; miner ; « p 


the Eye. A Deſect in the Sight, which conſiſts in being able to 
ſte in the Day- time only, and not in the Evening. It is the Re- 
verſe of the Ny&alops. | 

HEMERIS. A Name for the Quercxs ; cars longo Pediculs. 

HEMEROCALLIS. A Name for « fort of Lily, calld” 
L_ _ Hemerocallis ; Chalcedonica ; Polyanthot, Boerb, Tudex © 

HEMEROCOETOS, Abr. A Natne for the Fiſh 
otherwiſe call'd CALLIONYMUSs. 

HEMICERAUNIOS, sg , The Name of « Band- 
age, in Galen, for the Back and . 

HEMICRANIA, » 15 
only one Side of the ; 
MIECTON, or HEMIECTEON, 
xT«&. Half of an Hzeerzus. Bur, in ater, Libro de bis 

Uterwm non gerunt, it ſeems to ſignify a Pot capable of con- 
raining this Meaſure, into which Ingredients were to be put for a 
Suffirus, or Fumi in caſe of uterine Diſorders there men- 
tioned. Upon the Woman was directed to fir, with her 
—— in order to receive the Vapour into the Va- 
rerus. 
HEMIMOERION, zei. Half a Dram. Erotian. Or, 


in the Half of : 
, an antient Greet Meaſure, the 


Snigrror, or d- 


EMINA, ire, 
fame with the CoTYLs ; which ee, 

HEMIOBOLION, HEMIOBOLON, ny-oB6aer, ib, 
2 from #weov, half, and igen, an Obolus, a Weight, 
half of an Obolus, or the twelfth Part of a Drachma, or 

DS HEMIOLION: Tale, from Swe, half; and 8 
, , Mov, , , the 
Whole, ſignifies in general, the Whole of any thing, and half as 
much more, or the ſame as Sefquialters ; bur in Galen, dr C. M. 


wo ate particularly for the Weight of an Ounce and an 


 HEMIONIS, ig, from ie, « Mule, in ates 
de Natura muliebri, is Mule's Dung, which be there preſcribes 
„ eee Sogn ones ſo adini- 
niſtered in the Fluor Albus. 

HEMIONITIS, #w77:s, from Hu, a Mule. Mules- 


lc reſembles the Lingus Cervins, or Hart's-tongue, only the 
Leaves are more ſimple, and hollow'd into a Sinus at the Baſe, 
with two Lobes like Ears, or jagged at the fame Part. Boerh. 


Index alter, Pars 1. p. 24 | 
Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
3-  Raii Hi. 1. 135. Tourn. 


Hemionitis; vulgaris. C. B. 35 0 
Inft. 546. Boer h. Ind, A. 24 Hemionitis. Offic. J. B. 3. 758. Ger. 


e major. Ger. Emac. 1138. Park. 104% MULES- 


Ir is ſaid to be produc'd in Italy. The whole Herb is us'd ; 
and, according to Dioſcoridet, conſumes the. Spleen, if drank in 


Vinegar According to Bebert, it is good againſt Diſorders of 
rhe eco, and polled of the fume irtues with the Hart's- 
. ing to Boerhaave, ir is aſtringent, vulnerary, 


er. 
pe analy < 00g againſt Diſorders of the Spleen, and Spitting 


HEMIONIUM, #4610, a Name, in. Dioſcorides, for the 
A8PLENON, Of ASPLENIUM. 


HEMIOPON, zer, in Gal Exegeſis, is expounded by 


— i uuru, half. Foeſpus. 


FE EO nes Heanchavia. ſe, i 7 Ela, 
Aura, 3 irn ia, 
from #puov, half, and Tho, to ſtrike. | 125 er oft ru 
pry; wat only half of the Head, and of the ret of the Body, 
is 


after the manner of an Apoplexy. See APOPLEXIA, 
Capur, PaRALYs1s. 


HEMIRHOMBION, #1urghu8or, the ſame as HEMITOMON. 
HEMITOMON, reh, from du, halt, and , to 
cut, fignifying cut thro the Middle; a fort of mention'd 
wir ates, ar lip. call'd alſo Semirbombas, or half a R- 


bus,” from its Figure. | 
"HEMITRITAUS, ele, from Jure half, and 7. 


„ third, or tertian, an Epithet of s Fever, is a Greek W 
r NA; which ſee. * 


SES accor to Heſjchins, 

| ed on boch ies according to 

Scholiaſt on Ariftephaners Plat, it is a or 

Piece of Linen, to wipe off Swear, But Salus, in his 
4 ; 


ſignifying che ſame as 


H BON, 3 's 
Linen Piece of A 


Makes it a Piece of thick Linen with an Eye to a Place in 

gar a, Lib. 2. de Morbis, where the Word to be us d 

r Meaning in 
. de Artic. | 

7 HEMIXESTON, zul A Meaſure half a Xeſtes ; that 

is, a Cob yle; for a Xeſtes contains two Coryles. 


HENRICUS RUBENS. Virtiol calcin'd to Rednefs. 

HEPA 4. The Liver. 79 

A critical Knowledge of the Structure of this Bowel is of very 
in Phyſic and Surgery; for, without this, 


preat Importance 
t is not poſſible to judge accurately, with reſpect to many, and 
thoſe very terrible, Affections of this Organ. 

The Liver is a and pretty ſolid Maſs, of a dark-red Co- 
jour, a little inclined to yellow, ſituated immediately under the 
Arch of the Diaphragm, partly in the Right Hypochondrium, 
which it fills almoſt entirely, and partly in the Epigaſtrium, be- 
tween the Appendix Enſiformis and Spina Dorſi, and terminating 
commonly in the Left Hypochondrium, into which it ſometimes 
runs a conſiderable Way. The Figure of the Liver is irregular, 
it being arched or convex on the upper Part, unequalty concave 
on the lower, and very thick on the Right and back Sides. To- 
wards the Left and anterior Sides, its Thickneſs decreafes very 
much, and terminates there by a kind of Edge; and irs Breadth 
is more extended from Right to Lefr, than from before back- 
wards. The Liver may be divided into two Extremities, one 

reat, the other ſmall; two Edges, one anterior, the other per- 
ior; two Sides, one ſuperior and convex, which is ſmooth 
and poliſhed, and proportioned to the Arch of the Diapbragm, 
and one inferior, concave and uneven, with ſeveral Eminences 
and Depreſſions. It may likewiſe be divided into two lateral 
Parts called Lobes ; one of which is termed the Great or Right 
Lobe, the other, the Small, or Left Lobe. Theſe two Lobes are 
diſtinguiſhed above by a membranous Ligament ; and below, 
very plainly, by a conſiderable Sciſſure ing in the ſame Di- 
rection with the ſuperior Ligament. e Eminences on the 
concave Side of the Liver belong to the great Lobe. The 
principal Eminence is a fort of triangular or pyramidal A 
phyſis ſituated backward, near the great Sciſſure, which diſtin- 
uiſhes the two Lobes. This triangular Eminence is termed 
bulus Spigelii, or, (imply, the ſmall Lobe of 'the Liver. Ore 
of irs Angles advances a conſiderable Way toward the Middle 
of the lower Side of the great Lobe, and is loſt there. This 
Angle I call the Root of the Lobalus. Toward the fore Side, there 
is another Eminence leſs prominent, but broader; and to this 
Eminence, and the former, the Antientsgave the Name of Porte. 
The Depreſſions on the concave or lower Side of the Liver, 
which deſerve our Attention, are four in Number. The firſt 
is the Sciſſure which ſeparates the two Lobes, which run acroſs 
the concave Side, from the Eminences already mentioned to 
the anterior Edge, where it terminates. by a Notch of different 
Degas, in different Subjects. This is termed the great Sciffare 
of the Liver; and, in ſome Subjects, Part of it is an entire 
Tube. The ſecond Depreſſion is ſituated tranſverſely between 
the two Eminences of the great Lobe, and filled by the Sinus 
of the Vena Porte, fo called by the Antients, becauſe it lies be- 
rween the Eminences of the fame Name. The third DepreC- 
lion is backward, between the great Lobe, and Lobulus Pian; 
and the Vena cava paſſes through it. The fourth is a kind of 
Sulcus, between. the Lobulus, and ſmall Lobe of the Liver ; 
which, in the Fetus, ſerv'd to receive a venous Canal loſt in 
Adults, in whom it appears only as a kind of Ligament. This 
Sulcus is, in ſome meaſl a Continuation of the great Sciſ- 
= joins the Vena Cava, by an acute Angle. Belides 
theſe four Depreſſions, there is one on the fore Part of the 
great Lobe, in which the Gall-bladder is lodged; and it ſome- 
times runs as far as the Edge, where it forms a ſmall Notch. 
We may likewiſe reckon, among theſe Depreſſions, a ſmall Ca- 
vity in the poſterior and lateral Part of the lower Side of 
the great Lov of which it reſts. on the Right Kidney ; and 
likewiſe a ſuperficial Cavity in the Left Where it runs over 
the Stomach, Laſtly, on the poſterior 
chere is a great Sinus common to both Lo 
Paſlogs, to tht Sping, Norks ane us, near the Place 
where the Vena Cava deſcends ; and we ſometimes" meet with 
Sciſſures on both Sides of the Liver, which are not ordinary). 

The convex Side of the Liver is commonly connected to 
the Diaphragm by three Ligaments, which are only Continua- 
tions of the membranous Lamina of the Peritonzum.; One 
lies near the Edge of the Extremity of each Lobe, and one 
in the Middle; and they are accordingly termed Right; Middle, 

Left Ligaments, There is a cellular Subſtance in the 
uplicature of each, in which the Hoc veſſels and Ly | 
tics run, and which ſends off a kind of Lamina into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Liver: The Right A ſornetimes connects 
WN rus 06 falſe Ribs; and the Leſt 
Eigament, or that of the ſmall Lobe, is and 


vances toward the tniddle 2. This middl 
begins below, in the great Sci 


an 

below than above. Belides theſe Ligaments, 
the Liver is likewiſe connected to the Right Ala of the 
dinous Portion of the Diaphragm, not by a Li b 
a and immediate without the Intervention 
the Membrane of the Peritonzum, which is only folded 
round this Adheſion, to form the external Membrane of all che 
reſt of the of the Liver. This broad Adheſion is com- 

improperly, called Ligamentum Coronarium ; but, 
lace, it is not a Ligament, as has been already ob- 
ſerved; and ſecondly, it is not circular, but oval, and very 


Z 


oblong :/ It is not on the upper Part of the convex Side of 
the Liver, but along the | + — Part of the great Lobe; the 
broad Extremity ot the ion lying near Notch, and 


the pointed Extremity towards the Right Hypochondrium. The 

widd le Ligament, called improperly Ligamentum Hepatis Suſ- 

penſoriuem, contains in its Duplicature a thick white Rope, like 

a round Ligament, which was the Umbilical Vein in the Fœtus. 

Thus the lower Part repreſents a Faix, the convex Edge ot 

which is ſharp, and the other rounded : All theſe Ligaments 

ſerve to keep the Liver in its proper Situation, and to hinder it 
from inclining too much towards either Side: But we muſt 
not imagine, that any of them ſerve to ſuſpend it, becauſe it 
is ſufficiently ſupported by the Stomach and Ineſtines, eſpecially 
when they are filled. hen the Scomach'is empty, or when 
we faſt longer than ordinary, it is a common Expreſſion to 
ſay, The Stomach pinches us. As the Liver is not then ſuſ- 
tained by the Stomach and Inteſtines, it deſcends its own 

Weight, and, principally by means of the middle Li 

— the Diaphragm along with it. It is in that Place, there- 
„ that we have this uneaſy Senſation, and not at the _ 

rior Orifice of the Stomach, as is commonly believed. 

Right, or great Lobe of the Liver, which lies in the Right Hy- 
hondrium, reſts on the Right Kidney, by a ſmall ſuperficial 
preſſion above-mentioned ; and it likewiſe covers a Portion 

of the Colon, and the Pylorus. About two Thirds of the ſmall 

or Left Lobe lie in the middle of the Epigaſtrium, and the re- 
maining third Part advances over the Stomach, towards the Lett 

Hypochondrium : This ſmall Lobe is fituated almoſt horizon- 

tally ; the great Lobe is very much inclined, and its thick Ex- 

yr hw down almoſt in a dicular Direction to the 

Right Kidney, on which it lies in the manner already ſaid. This 

rvation is of Uſe to diſtinguiſh" the different Parts of the 
iver, in Wounds, and Chirugical Operations. It may likewiſe 

ſerve to direct us in examining a Liver taken out of the Body z 

the Situation of which may be otherwiſe very eaſily miſtaken, 

2 that of the Parts of the concave Side. Paſſage 

of the Vena Cava, between the Body of the great Lobe, and 

the Lobulus Spigelii, may likewiſe ſerve for a Rule, in placing a 

3 Liver in its true 2 — 3 | 

ver is compoſed of ſev of Veſlels, the Rami- 
fications of which are multiplied in an aftoviſhing manner, and 
form, the Intertexture of their capillary Extremities, an in- 
numerable Collection of ſmall, pulpy, friable Corpuſcles, which 
are looked upon to be ſo many Organs deligned to ſeparate 
from the Maſs of Blood 4 particular Fluid termed the Bile. 

The greateſt Part of theſe Veſſels, from one-Ead to the other, 

is included in a membranous Vagina called Capſu/a Verne Porte; 

or Capſula Gliſſoni, from an Engliſh Author who firſt deſcribed 

it particularly. The Veſſel which carries the Blood to the Li- 

ver, is called the Vena Ports, for the Reaſon already given. In 

the Deſcription of the Veins it is obſerved, that the Vena Portæ 
might be conſidered ag two large Veins, the Trunks of which 
are joined endwiſe, and ſend out Branches and Ramifications 
in oppoſite Directions to each other; that one of theſe Veins 
is ramified in the Liver, the other lying without the Liver, and 
ſending its Branches and Ramifications to the Viſcera of the 
Abdomen; and laſtly, that the firſt of theſe large Veins may be 
termed Vena Porte Hepatice, the other Vena Porte Ventralis. 
The particular Trunk of the Vena Portz Hepatica is ſituated 
tranſyeriely between the broad anterior Eminence of the 

Lobe of the Liver, and the Root of the Lobulus, in a parti- 

ticular Sciſſure, and forms what is called the Sinus of the Vena 

Portz. From this Sinus five principal Branches go out, which 

are afterwards divided into Millions of 'Ramikcations, through 

the whole Subſtance of the Liver. Ar this Place the Vena 

Porte down the common Office of a Vein, and becomes 

a kind of Artery, as ir enters, and is again ramified in the Liver. 

The Extremities of all theſe Ramifications of the Trunk of the 

Vena Porte Hepatica end in the pulpy, friable Corpuſcles, 

which ſeem to be thick, villous Folliculi, when examined ough 

a Microſcope in clear Water. * | 

It is in theſe Folliculi that the Bile is ſecreted;- and it is im- 

mediately collected in the ſame Number of Extremities of an- 

other kind of Veſſels, which unite 1 Ramifications 
into one common Trupk. Theſe Ramifications are termed 

Pori Bilarii, und the Trunk, Ductus Hepatices ; _— Ra- 

| Cations 


8 the Liver in Slices, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, in 
the Vena Portz; the firſt being thinneſt and largeſt, and ad- 
hering cloſeſt to the Subſtance of the Liver; whereas thoſe 
of the Vena Portz, which are inveſted by the cellular 

fula, . a little rumpled, when empty, becauſe 
cellular Capſula ſubſides, when it is cut; but the other Veins re- 
bag een open, their Sides adhering to the Subſtance of 

iver. 

The Liver receives from the cceliac Artery a 
Branch, term'd Arteria Hepatic, which, being ſmall, when 
compared with the Bulk of that Bowel, 8 only for 
the Nouriſhment thereof, and not for the Secretion of the Bile. 
The Plexus: Hepaticus, form'd by the Nerwi Sympathetici maximi 
edi, farnithes a great Number of Nerves to the Subſtance 

the Liver. The Ramifications of the Artery, and Nervous 
us, are included in the cellular 1 5 together with thoſe 
of the Vena Porte, and Pori Bilarii: ulation of this Ar- 
tery has been, by ſome Anatomiſts, taken ſor that of the Cap- 
ſala; and, by this, they have endeavour'd to explain the arterial 
Function of the Vena Portz : But they have not conſider d, that 
the Blood in this Vein does not require to be pumped forward; 
becauſe ſo ſwift a Motion would have been prejudicial to the 
Secretion of the fine Oil of the Bile ; for which a flow and 
almoſt inſenſible Motion is neceſſary. The Liver is cover d ex- 
 reriorly 4 rticular Membrane or Coat, which is a Continu- 
ation of — There is likewiſe a membranous or 
filamentary Subſtance, which runs thro this whole Bowel, and 
connects the Ramifications and Extremities of all its Veſſels to 
each other: This Subſtance ſeems to be a complicated Pro- 
_ duction of the Capſula of the Vena Portz, and of the external 
Membrane of the Liver. The outer bes of ths — 
ſmooth, but its inner Surface is en, being made u a 
DD oe I 
iſti „ numerous C on 
— ad — ides of er; but it is more difficult 
to trace thoſe which —— the filamentary Subſtance thro” 
Tier b priacipaliy mate fp of pobgh dkle Corpnllin, cvch 
iver is principally made up of pulpy friable each 
of which is bounded, and, in a manner, ſurrounded, by a parti- 


cular Expanſion of the Capſula Gliſſoxi ; and all theſe Expanſions 
are connected by common Septa, in ſome meaſure reſembling 
2 Honey-comb : Theſe Corpuſcles have ſeveral eſpe- 


cially in the inner Surface of the Liver ; but, near the 

they are raiſed in the Form of ſmall Tubercles : Their pulpy 
Texture appears like radiated Tufts, a ſmall yoid Space bei 
left in the middle of each. If we blow thro* a Pipe into the 
Vena Portæ, Vena Cava, Arteria Hepatica, or Trunk of the 
Pori Bilarii, but eſpecially through the two Veins, we obſerve 
the Liver to ſwell, and the Corpuſcles, near the Surface, are 
raiſed, and become more ſenſible : If we blow with much Force, 
we burſt theſe Corpuſcles; and the Air, getting between them 
and the external Membrane, raiſes it from the Subſtance of the 
Liver, in Bliſters. 

The D»&#us Hepaticus, or Trunk of the Pori Bilarii, baving 
run a little Way, joins another Canal, called Ductus Cyſticus or 
Veſicularis, becauſe it comes from the Veſiculs Fellis: Theſe 
two united Ducts form a common Trunk, nam'd Dyctus com- 


opens i ity 
thereof, not by a round Papilla, but by an oblong Orifice, 
rounded at * — lower, like 


Edges of this Orifice are raiſed, broad, and plaited; as we may 


Duodenum ſwim in clear 
Water: got Entry of this Orifice, we ſee another ſmaller 


the Ramifications of the Vena Cava from thoſe of 
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; Diſpoſition of the _ Fibres of theſe 
the Inequality of their Diameters in the ſeveral 
to their Incurvation: Theſe two Coats are, 
©Jular Subſtance, continued, between the Body 
ladger and the Liver, all the Way to a whitiſh Stra- 

tum, which is upon as the third Coat to the Gall-blad- 


he Tholes MwvyS 0:0ns lations?” The 
on Inſide, a great Number 
, and afterwards form a kind of ſmall _ 

| Lacune are looked upon to be Glands. That Si 


ed to that Bowel by a vaſt Number of Filamen which 
Way into the Subſtance of the Liver; mf 


2 
35 


* 


run a mong 
theſe Filaments, there are ſome Ducts which form a Commu- 


nication between the Pori Bilarii and Gall- bladder: Theſe Ducts 
were obſerved, pure long and they have been very lately 
diſcover d in iſe: are numerous near the 
Neck of the Bladder, and they are cali'd Ductus Cyſt-bepatici, or 


Cad 
| ncurvation repreſents, in ſome 

—.— . — of which the Cyſtic Duct, by the 
ution of ts Di , expreſſes the Beak : This 

cannot be ſeen when the Liver is out of its Situation; 
and ee „ e is but e Gen, when, in order tc 
ba ogy — 1 © — and thruſt too much 
inſt « iaphragm; ; us inverting the Liver, the 
ö. N 


then we muſt , and look under the Liver, without diſorder- 

e eee Be) ns r Race 
a e contain d i 

— ſore Situations of - 


the Body might occaſion. The Neck 

of the Veſicula is, nearly, of the ſame Structure with the other 

Parts; it has, — 4 an ſeveral reticular Wrinkles, and ſome 
CAC 


Folds, which a a | 
ann, an very near each other, from the Neck to the 
Contracti „ Duct: The firſt of theſe Folds is pretty. 
broad and large, and almoſt circular ; the next is more oblique, 
Tiken al ropeiter? they form « kind of find Aon, wheat 
a . ma ki piral A which 
may be ſeen thro? the Neck, on the Outſide, where it ſometimes 
appears like. a Screw, eſpecially when the Neck is filled with 
any Fluid. This Obſervation is owing to Heiſfer. By ſlitting 
the Neck and Duct, we ſee all theſe Folds very diftiogtly, eſpe· 
cially when we examine them in clear Water. When they are 
view d in any other Manner, they eafily deceive us, being miſ- 
taken for true Valves, becauſe of their tranſverſe Situation 
They may, however, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the Place of 
Valves, by hindering the Bile from running too faſt into the Duo- 
denum; and the Contents of the Duodenum from entering this 
Duct. The internal Surface of all theſe biliary Ducts, that is, 
of the Ductas Hepaticus, Cyſticus, and Cholidoc hus, being ex- 
amin d thro Microſcope, in clear Water, appears to be, nearly, 
CE BOT bn hb Eras orb Jos 
ie not, in their ordi natural Situa- 
tion, repreſent the Capital T of the Greeks, where t 
the 1 Cholidochus ; After the Incurvation of the 
„ 
they a to y w wer is raiſed up, in 
order to view The fame Contuſion of theſe Parts , 
—— 


form 


eck of 


for ſome Space within the Sides of the former, before it 
i ity... much in the ſame manner as the Ductus , 
into the —_— likewiſe 9 at 

ic i ic Duct, a ſmall looſe 

binder the Bile fr ing 


HE 


thro the Du#us Cholidochus into the Duodemm,; whereas the 
Cyſtic Bile flows only by reaſon of Plenitude, or Compreſſion. 
The Trunk of the Vena Porte Ventralis terminates between 
the Lobulus and the oppoſite Part of the great Lobe ; and there 
joins the Trunk of the Vena Porte Hepatica, in the tranſverſe 
Sinus of the Liver, between the Right Extremity and the Middle 
of that Sinus. The Umbilical Ligament, and, conſequently, rhe 
Umbilical Vein in the Fcerus, joins the Trunk of the Vena Porte 
Hepail-a, toward the Left Extremity of the tranſverſe Sinus of 
the Liver. The Canalis Vewoſus in is not exactly oppolite 
to the Umbilical Vein, but a little to the Right - hand; and, 
therefore, theſe three Veſſels lie in ſuch a Dire@ion as to form 
two oppoſite Angles, reſembling thoſe of the Handle of a Wheel, 
or of a 11 In the Fœtus, therefore, the Blood which comes 
from the Umbilical Vein, does not run dire&ly thro that on- 
tained in the Vena Portz Hepatica in the Sinus, and, from 
thence, to the Canalis Venoſus; but is obliged to turn from Left 
to Right, and ſo to mix with the Blood in.the Vena Portæ, 
before it enters that Canal, which opens into the Trunk of one 
of the great Hepatic Veins of the Vena Cava, near the 9 2 
The Hepatic Vena Portæ gives off, commonly, five large Branches 
ins the Liver; three from its Right Extremity into the great 
Lobe; and two from its Left Extremity into the ſmall Lobe; 
and, from the Interſtice between theſe, a ſmall Branch goes di- 
rely to the Middle of the convex Side of the Liver. The 
Hepatic Veins are commonly three large Branches of the Trunk 
of the Vena Cava inferior, which go out from it by one com- 
mon Opening, eſpecially two of them ; and, then ſeparating, 
they enter the Subſtance of the Liver, interſecting the Branches 
of the Hepatic Vena Portæ; and arg'ramified, in all Directions, 
in the manner already explain'd. e inferior Portion of the 
Opening of theſe Veins into the Vena Cava forms a kind of 
ſemilunar Valve: Below theſe Hepatic Veins, the Vena Cava in- 
ferior ſends off, in its Paſſage by the Liver, ſeveral other (mall 
Hepatic Veins immediately the Trunk, which ſeem to have 
the ſame relation to the Hepatic Artery, as the great Veins to the 
Vena Portæ. The Paſſige of the Vena Cava is thro' the Right 
Portion of the poſterior Sinus of the Liver, and, conſequently, 
on the Side of 1 — Lobe, which is hollow'd, at this Place, 
ſufficiently to give to the Vein, of which it ſurrounds 
about Three-fourths, ſometimes more, and ſometimes the Whole: 
This Paſſage anſwers to the Interſtice between the Lobulus and 
the reſt of the great Lobe; and its Direction is, in the natural 
State, from above, downward, and a little from Right to Left; 
but when the Liver is view'd out of the Body, and inverted, it 
ars very oblique. 

e Trunk of the great Vena Portæ, the Hepatic Arteries, the 
Ductus Hepaticus, or Trunk of the Pori Bilarii, and Nerves 
of the Plexus Hepaticus, form, all together, a large Bundle, 
before they enter the Liver; the Trunk of the Hepatic Ve- 
na Portæ is in the Middle of this Bundle; the Hepatic 
Arteries lie on the Right and Left Side of this Trunk; the 
Nerves ſurround it on all Sides, and they communicate with the 
Plexus Meſentericus ſuperior : Afterwards the firſt Branches of 
the Arteries, Nerves, and Pori Bilarii, leave the Trunk of the 
great Vein, and join, in the ſatne manner, the Trunk of the ſmall 
or Hepatic Vena Portæ, and its Ramifications in the Capſivla 
Gliſſoni, explain d above. All theſe Branches of the Vena Portz, 
and of the Arteries, Nerves, and Pori Bilarii, accompany each 
other, by Ramifications thro* the whole Subſtance of the Liver, 
forming every-where ſmall Faſciculi, in the ſame manner as the 
large Bundle is form'd by their Trunks. Each Branch of the 
Vena Porte, Artery, Nerve, and Porus Bilarius, has a 28 
Vagina; and all the four have a common Vagina, diſtinguiſh'd 
from the former by cellular Septa, which are only Continuations 
of the Vaginz of both Kinds. The convex Side of the com- 
mon cellular Vagina is connected quite round to the Subſtance 
of the Liver, by numerous Filaments, which ariſe from it, and 
which form the cellular Subſtance found between the glandu- 
lar Corpuſcles : The concave Side uces the cellular 
above-mention'd. In this common Vagina the Veſlels, Ducts, 
and Nerves, are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that the Branches 
of the Vena Portz principally fill rhe Cavity of it, and it is in 
a lateral Situation; the arrerial Branch and Porus Biterius lie to- 
gether, on rhe Side of the Vein, and the Nerve is divided into 
teveral Filaments, which run in between the Veſſels and Ducts, 
and chiefly accompany the Artery and Porus Bilarius; the Vena 


Portæ having by much the feweſt. 

The Liver is the principal n for the Secretion of the 
Bile. The Villi of rhat immenſe ber of glandular Cells, of 
which it is compoſed, filtrate contitually from the Blood of the 
Vena Portz ſmall Drops of Bile, which, afterwards, infinuate 
chemſelves into the Port Bilarii, and are, m part, lodged in the 
Gall-bladder, ang, in part, run directiy into the Duodewom, in 
the Manner al explaia „ in deſcribing the cy Ducts. 

- The Spleen, Omentum, A &E ſoon, ipoſe Strata 
of the Meſentery, and of the great ines, and even 
the Pancreas, with the whole Seties of Glands in the inteſtinal 
_—_ — to N ents, to the Formation ot — SP 
auxiliary, or, rather, preparatory 8 each of t 
different Way. It appears, (1.) That the venous Blood, 
| 2 


* 
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which returns From all the inteſtinal Glands, and from the Pan- 


creas, has left a great Portion of its Serum. {z.) That the 
which returns from the 8 has undergone a dertain 
by irs Courſe being mechanically retarded ; and, like- 
wiſe, that its Texture is alter'd, by the A of the numerous 
Blood which recuras foe Bb Onjatts Appentiecs Epplodens 
ich returns from ta, es Epiplot 
and from the Strata, and other Collections of Fat, 3 Fader 
with Oil. Theſe three Kinds of venous Blood meet in the Trunk 
of the Vena Porte Ventralis, where they are mixed together; 
and from thence they enter the tranſverſe Sinus, or Trunk of the 
Vena Porte Hepatica: In this Sinus they are ſtill more intimat 
mixed, as in a kind of Lake, and become one uniform Maſs of 
Blood, which being forced into the Branches of the Vera Porte 
Hepatica, only by the Cn Blood froth the other Vn 
Porte, and by the lateral Pulſations of the Rarnifications of the 
Hepatic Artery, its Courſe muſt be very flow: The Sectetion of 
the Bile s partly on this low Motion, and partly on theſe 
The weed Bile be 
veſicular Bile appears to be more exalted than that in the 
Hepatic Du& ; by meeting in the Ductus Cholidochus, they 
ſeen to compoſe a third Kind of Bile, which, without the Gyſtic 
or Veſicular Bile, would, perhaps, be too mild; and too acrid, 
without the H : This Bile mixes, in the Duodenum, with 
the pancreatic Juice, and with that of the inteſtinal Glands; and 
from this Mixture a Fluid reſults, which is proper to ſ e the 
chylous Matter from the groſs and uſeleſs Part of the ali 
* it comes from the Stomach. 
n XII. Tb. XIV 

„ alſo, Tab. Tub. . Fig. 1. and 3. and Tab. XV. 
and the Explication of all theſe Figures. ' 5 

From this Structure of the Liver, duly conſider d, it will be 
eaſy ro underſtand the Diſtempers to which this Organ is ſub- 
jedted in a particular Manner: The firſt, and moſt acute, of 
theſe is an Inflammation, called — which, perhaps, oc- 
curs more frequently than is g apprebended; but, how- 
ever, not ſo often as one would be ſubject to imagine, from the 
Conformation of the Part, unleſs it were conſider d, that the 
Hepatic Artery is not very large, and, therefore, cannot convey 
to the Liver A Quantity of Blood ; and that the Force of 
the — 3 — — thro = —_— of the Vena Porte, 
is not ſo co as to ſu is O 

Sv bject rgan very much to In- 

An Inflammation of the Liver is ſeated in the Extremities of 
the Ramifications of the V Porte, or Hepatic Artery ; and it 
is evident, from the Diſpoſition of theſe Veſſels, that an Inflam- 
—_ n in either of them muſt ſoon be ſacceeded by one in the 

r. 

The antecedent Cauſes of both theſe ies of Inflammation 
are the ſame as the general Cauſes of —— (fre In- 
FLAMMAT10) determined to this Organ. But there are other 
Cauſes, which are local, and relate more immediarely to the par- 
ticular Part: Thus an extraordi Degree of Fatneſs, in the 

m, may raiſe an Inflammation in the Liver, not on 
compreſſing it, but this Fat may alſo diſſolve by Exerc iſe, 
tion, and Heat, and, being abſorb'd by the Veſſels, and convey d 
— _ Liver in too large Quantities, may there cauſe an Inflam- 
100, 

This Effect may, alſo, be c'd by an atrabilarious Tem- 
perament of the Blood, or Bile; for when ſuch a Temperament 
is induced by an intimate Union of the Earth and Oil, and a 

pation of the ſpirituous and aqueous Particles of the Blood, 
or Bile, either of theſe Humours become ſubject to form Con- 
Cretions and Stagnations, in the minute Extremuties of the Branches 
of the ic Artery, or Vena Portæ. | 

The Liver, alſo, ſuffers from Diſorders in remote Parts of 
the Body; for if acrimonious Put, Thor, or 2 ſcorbutic Sanies, 
is ited in any other Organ or Member, theſe, upon the Ac- 
ceflion of Heat, a Fever, violent Motion, an improper Diet, 
ms Medicines, or Poiſons, are colliquated, moved, re- 
turn n and, by this means, convey'd to, and 

, the Liver. | 
inguious, acrimonious, 
if put in Motion 
7 4 Cauſes; - Stone, A Concretions, a — 
| teatoma, or Worms, occupying any Part 
the Liver, Gall-bladder, or Biliary Ducts, — 4 the Acceſſion of 
— * Ao — A ps them in — compreſſing 
amifications of the Hepatic V ont, 
co — tion. n 

Cold, alſo, applied to the Liver when, by any means, over- 

heated, contracts the Veſſels, inſpiſſates . and thus pro- 
an immediate Imflammarion ; and this Cold has much the 
ſame Effect, whether it is apply'd by means of the Air, Liquors 


2 nence mn Liquors, during exceſſive Mo- 
tion, great Heat, and profuſe way, "i ſo, cauſe am In- 
flammuation of the Liver; for, when t Blood is depriv'd of irs 


aqueous Parts, without « freſh Supply, it becomes thick 
conſequently, inclined to ſtagnate in the capillar le f. 
tinence, likewiſe, eſpecially from Drink, by on Fevers, will, 


* 


: And the ame Diſ- 
it frequent] — 
tion ; as it y hap- 
ſteric Diſorders, as Sydenham 
Among the Cauſes of an Inflammation in this exceſſive 
Motion, excited by Emertics, muſt, farther, be d as one; 
for, by theſe, ſome Veſſels in the Liver may be ruptur d; or 
the Blood, contain'd: ih: all the abdominal Viſcers, may be im- 
pel'd wich DR om and — _ 
3 in either Cate excite an Inflammation. 3 

Laſtly, inveterate hypochondriac Diſorders will produce In- 
flammations of the Liver, for Reaſons given under the Article 
MELANCHOLIA. 

The Effects of Inflammations of the Liver, ariſing from any 
of theſe Cauſes above 
the various preceding 
the Matter which is mov'd and fix d 


litions of the Liver, the Variety of 
the Liver, the material 


Cauſe of the Inflammation, and the different Cauſes which ex- 


cite this Matter to Action, and impe it upon the Liver. 

When the Caſe is Ofily — nflammarion, the ſmall Veſ- 
ſels are obſtructed ; and, in conſequence of this, the Fluids, which 
ought to circulate through them, are ſtopt in the Part : Hence a 
Tumor ariſes, which compreſles the adjacent Parts, and, by that 
means, tes the Tumor to them; thus it till 
almoſt the whole is affected, which then compreſſes the 
Stomach, and is again compreſt d by the Stomach when full; 
which Compreſſion is att with in the inflam d Liver. 
It alſo the Dia „ and fometitnes excites Pain and 
Inflammation in that Part by compreſling it, or account of its 
near” Situation. Beſides, all the Blood receiv'd by the coeliac 
Artery, and the two meſenteric Arteries, is imercepted and ſtopt 
at the Liver; and, in conſequence of this, the Circulation of all 
the venous, arterial, and lytuphatic Fluids, in the principal Viſ- 
cera of the Abdomen, is utterly obſtructed; and the Generation, 
Secretion, Excretion, and Circulation of the * is entirely 
binder d. Hence a Jaundice is uc'd, with all its Conſe- 

es; Putrefactions of the a inal Viſcera, with 
it contain'd Fluids; and a Number of ill Conſt 
which are obvious from the Uſes of the Bile, (fee Brits) and 
the Functions of the Parts thus deſtroy'd. 

Such an Inflammation of the Liver terminates in Health, ſome 
— —— ſpontaneouſly, by the F 
It terminates in > orce 
of Nature, or by the Aſſiſtance of Att. | 
Nature „ eng Pogo > 
by a due Concoction and Excretion of morbific 

atter. : 

Reſolution is about, if the Diſeaſe is recent, the Mat- 
ter which forms-it mild, and the Caſe, attended with the other 
Circumſtances mention'd under the Article INFLAMMATIO, 2s 
Tequiſite to a benign Reſolution, In this Caſe, it will be of great 
Importance towards the Cure, * the Work begun by 
Nature, by 2 reſolvi gently moving the obſtruct- 
ing Matter by Epithems, Drinks, and Clyſters, which are 
moiſtening, lenient, emollient, diluting, reſolvent, abſtergent, 


ly ſtimulating, and ſaponaceous; Materials and Forms 
r which — y ſpecify'd the Articles Fink, 
LENTOR,-ALCALEL, and OBsTRUCTIO. 14 


A Cure is brought about by a Concoction, and ſubſequent 
Excretion, of the morbific Matter ; firſt; if, during the Dileaſe, 
evident from the Signs above-mention'd, a bilious Diarrhcea, 
mix d with a ſmall tity of Blood, comes on before the 
fourth Day, which carries off the obſtructing Matter, before 
concocted, and render d moveable. But great Care muſt be 
taken in Practice, not to miſtake this ſalutary Diarrhoea for a 
Cd K of acrid, thick, red Urine, with 

5 t 2 r 
a whitiſh ent, is diſcharg'd before the fourth Day, and 

—— — wi of Suppuration appear, « flight 
| irdly, If re an | | 5 & Ui 
Pain is perceiv'd in the Spleen. | 

Fourthly, If a copious Hæmorrhage happens from the Right 


_ Fifthly, If a plentiful, uni yellowiſh, and ſomewhat 


univerſal, 
viſcid Sweat, breaks out before the fourth Day, continues long, 


and is attended with a Mitigation of 2324 


diluting, reſolving, ebſterging, 
icularly ſuch as reſiſt a bili 


Pur 
exhibited wt. eng 
and Medicines. Proper 
under the Articles Fina and ALcaLiy. 


dea) Open of Nature are promceed. 


heſe are 
By theſe the 


„ - » 


8 are various, and deter mind by 


A mild Styptic uſeful on ſach Occaſions, 
Take of Roch-alum, one Dram ; and of diſtird Plantain- 


water, one Ounce: Diſſolve and 
to the Nof together, apply on Teas 


GCC for the ſame Purpoſe may be prepar'd 


\ er ll Aronger than the former ewo may be prepar'd 


Take of common Vitriol, one Dram; and of diſtil'd Roſe 
water, fix Drams: Mix together for the like Purpoſes. 


In the fifth Caſe, that is, a crirical Evacuation by Sweat, a 

copious Uſe of diluting and « Decoctions is equi d; 

the Materials and Forms of which are ſpeciſy d under that Part 

of the Article FRA, where we have treated of Diſeaſes pro- 
from too great a Ri of the Fibres. 

In all theſe Caſes, particular Care muſt be taken to free the 
Liver entirely trom all the morbific Matter ſt therein ; 
otherwiſe its Removal will afterwards be difficult, and it 
produce Indurations of this and all irs Conſequences. 
AY 00 WE cl CRE er Janes to be 
treat | 

If che Inflammation is recent, — — wn wh 
out any Signs ot Hopes of Reſolution, on, and Ex- 
cretions, the Caſe muſt be treated with the ſame Cautions and 
Remedies, and the fame Method of Cure muſt be purſued, as 
is directed for a Plewrify , and Paraphrenitis , (which lee) 
and other ſimilar inflammatory Diſorders; except that, in the 
Caſe before us, all anti iſtic Fluids, which promote the Ex- 
cretions by Stools, when either drank, or injected by way of 
Clyſter, are particularly ſerviceable. The rials proper in 
Caſes of this Nature, are Garden ſorrel, Meadow- and 
French Sorrel, Wood-ſorrel, Wild Orache, Engiſb Mercury, 
Gum Succory, Garden and Wild Succory, Dandelion, Endive, 
Fumitory, Hawk-weed, Lettuce, — — Dock, Purſlain, 

of Borrage, in a Doſe of two Ounces; Syrup of Suc- 
cory, with Rhubarb, three Ounces'; Syrup" of — a6, Bra two 


Ounces; and Syrup of che Five aperient Root, two Ounces. 


Take of Tamarinds, Ounce; of ſweet Plums, three 
Ounces ; of ſton d Raiſins, and Carr 


Hence the Origin, Nature, Effects, and Cure of the ſecond 
and more ſevere Species of Jaundice may be underſtood. 
But if, in an [nflammation of the Liver, the above-mention'd 
Remedies ſhould not be uſed, ſhould be apply'd too late, or 
without Effect, or if the Cauſe of the Inflammation be very 
conſiderable, a Suppuration of the Liver will enſue, as it hap- 
pens in Inflammations of other Parts; but, with this Difference, 
that in the Liver, on account of the large Quantity of Blood 
and bilious Fluids ſtagnating therein, Pus is very ſeldom 
form'd, unleſs in very ſmall Abſceſſes, and thoſe in the external 
Parts of this Organ; bat, inſtead of this, a fatal Putrefaction is 


generally induced. f 
This Suppuration is icated, firſt, By the preceding 
n, as an inflammatory 


Signs of an Inflammation in this 
Pain, a yellow Colour in the Eyes, Skin, Urine, and Excre- 
ments, and an acute Fever. 

Secondly, When there is no Reſolution nor Excretion of the 
concocted morbific Matter, and the Methods of Cure above- 
mention d have not been put in Practice, there is Reaſon to 
believe, that a Suppuration will enſue. 

Thirdly, A Change of the 5 — that is, a Remiſſion 

a 


of the Pain, with ſubſequent tion and Shiverings, whilſt 
the icterical Colour remains, are certain Preſages 


ration. 
Fourthly, Another ſuſpicious of Suppuration is, the Du- 
ration of an Inflammation not of the moſt violent Kind, for 
more than three ap + | 
We are certain, that a Suppuration in this Organ has actually 
happen'd, firſt, If the four Circumſtances juſt above-men- 
tion'd bave preceded. f 
— rome is perceiv'd in the Region of the 
iver. | | 
Thirdly, If the Symptoms are ſo alter'd, that, inſtead of a 
Pain, a Senſation of Weight is perceiv'd in the ſame Place, the 
icteritious Colour ſtill remaining. 

Fourthly, If the Patient is affected with great Weakneſs, a 
hectic Fever, and exceſſive Thirſt. ; a 

The Conſequence of ſuch an Apoſtemation is, 

Firſt, That the Liver is entirely corroded and conſum'd : Or, 

Secondly, That the Abſceſs breaks, and diſcharges into the 
Cavity of the Abdomen a ſanious Sort of Pus: Or, 

Thirdly, That the ſame Sort of Pus paſles through the biliary 
Ducts into the Inteſtines: Or, / "of 

Fourthly, That it paſſes through the Ramifications of the 
Vena Cava into the . 

Fifthly, The Tumor may adhere to the Peritonæum, and form 
5 external Abſceſs of the Liver, evident to the Sight and 

ouch. 

In the firſt Caſe, that is, when the Liver is conſum'd, the 
Patient dies, after ſtruggling, for a long time, with a flow icte- 
rical Conſumption, a perpetual flow Fever, an intolerable Thirſt, 
exceſſive Weakneſs, inexpreſſible Anxiety, a Diſcharge of black 
Urine, a Tympanitis, and a ſanious and extremely fetid Diar- 
rhea This is another Species of Jaundice, which admits of no 
Cure, and can even ſcarcely be palliated. 

In the ſecond Caſe, that is, when the Abſceſs breaks, and 
diſcharges its Contents into the Cavity of the Abdomen, the 


Collection of Matter in this Cavity is perpetually increaſed by 


a freſh Supply from the Liver; and all the Fluids of the Body, 
rogether wich the Aliment taken in, is continually converted into 
freſh Pus, and all the abdominal Viſcera contract Putrefaction. 
Hence an Aſcites reſembling a Tympanitis, and Death, preceded 
by a flow terrible Conſumption, and all its croubleſome Sym- 
pioms. This Species of Jaundice reſembles the preceding, and 
cannot be curing any Art whatever. | 

In the third Cale, that is, when the ſuppurated Matter and 
Ichor corrode the Extremities of the biliary Ducts, and paſs 
through their larger Ramifications into the Inteſtines, as they 
happen to paſs upwards or downwards, they either excite Diſ- 
charges by Vomit, which are ſetid, putrid, purulent, and icho- 
rous, of a white, cineritious, brown, yellow, or dark Colour; 
or elſe Excretions by Stool, of the ſame Nature, attended with 
exceſſive Weakneſs: Theſe are called Colliquative Fluxes, and 
are ſoon mortal. This is another Termination of a Jaundice, 
which is much to be dreaded. 

In the Caſes immediately above-mention'd, the only Hopes, 
even of a palliative Relief, ſeem to be placed in acid or aceſ- 
cent Subſtances, exhibired by way of Medicine or Aliment, as 
theſe powerfully reſiſt Putrefaction. | 

ln the fourth Caſe, that is, if the Pus and Ichor corrode the 
Extremities of the V Cava, and paſs through its larger Rami- 
fications into the Maſs of Blood, and are mix d therewith, the 

moſt formidable Symptoms are excited, which ſoon terminate 
in Death ; as enormous and frequent Faintings ; exceſſive Weak- 
neſs; a Pulſe in every reſpet q a general Perturbation of 
all the Functions. 


In this Caſe there is no Method of Cure which can be relied 


on: Some Relief, however, may be expected from ſuch Reme- 
de Scrength, refiſt- Putrefation, and increaſe 


dies as maintain 


Humidity. Such are the ing. 


a Sup- 


HEP 


Tas“ on 
ripe rrans, ies, 
and Barberries, each four Ounces: Bruiſe them, 
the Juice, and boil it; then, with every Ounce of it, mix 
one Yolk of an 85 of Citron- juice, one Dram; of 
* one — * toaſted Bread, grated down, 
a ſufficient Quantity; Sugar, a ſufficiear Quantity : 
Mix up for a Draught. . F 


In the Winter-time: ” ; | 

Take of the Rob of the above-tnentioned Berries, one Ounce, 
of an Elæoſaccharum of Oil of Nutmeg, five Grains; of di- 
ſid Citron-water, two Ounces; Rheniſh Wine, one 
Ounce; one Yolk of an Egg; and of Sugar, a ſufficient 
Quantity : Expreſs for Uſe, adding a little roaſted Bread. 


ame Intention is alſo anſwer'd by the following Prepa- 


Take of the beſt and recent Leaves and Scalks of Lettuce, 
Endive, Dandelion, and Purſlain, each fix Ounces; of 
Sorrel, three Ounces: Theſe are to be well cleansd and 
waſh'd ; then, boiling them gently, in a cloſe Veſſel, with 
Fleſh-broth, the Patient is to cat them wich a little Butter, 
Salt, and P epper. N 


In the laſt Caſe, that of an external Abſceſs, the Tumor muſt 
be open d either by 2 crude Flax upon it, by the actual 
or potential Cautery, or by Inciſion; and the Wound muſt be 
treated with corroſive ſuppurative Applications, till it is 
open d as far as the Abſceß. If, then, the Pus diſcharg d from 
this Abſceſs is white, of an equable and even Conſiſtence, and 
communicates no Colour to the Probe it touches, there are 
Hopes of a Cure, by the Treatment due co other Abſceſſes when 
O bl 


pen'd. 

But if a yellow, brown, livid, or black, fetid Ichor is dif- 
charg'd, which 8 the Probe, ab d to it, of various Colours, 
and reſembles the Dregs of Oil, the Patient will be deſtroy d by 
a gradual Corroſion and Conſumption of the Liver, after being 
long afflicted with many of theSymptoms mencion'd above. In this 

e antiſeptic Medicines, which powerfully reſiſt Putrefaction, 
my ſomewhat palliate, but cannot cure. | 

ut if an Inflammation of the Liver is attended with the Cir- 
cumſtances mention d under the Article INFLaMMaT1o, as 
requiſite to produce a Scirrbus, the Inflammation will terminate 
in a Scirrbus; which, in time, growing bard, and increaſing in 
Bulk, injures the Place where it is ſituated, and the adjacent 
Parts; and hence produces a Jaundice, but of a more chronical 
Kind, accompanied with many of the Symptoms above-men- 
tion'd ; and attended with the ſame Effects. Such a Scirrbus will 
not yield to Emollients, and by acrid Medicines is converted 
into a moſt dreadful Cancer, the terrible Effects of which are 
evident, from reflecting on what has been ſaid of a Caxckk, 
compar'd with its Situation in this Organ. The Effect of ſuch a 
Scirrhus muſt be a perpetual Jaundice; which muſt be treated 
with extremely mild Remedies, and even with theſe can ſcarcely 
ever be curd. 
. ther is an Inflammation of the Liver, which neither re- 

ves, ſuppurates, nor turns to a ene, and a Tu 

and Hardneſs remain; if after this — begins 0 foul 
Pain in the Part, a Cancer is certainly form'd. 

It is remark'd, that Cows, in the Winter, have often ſcirrhous 
Livers, and that, upon being turned out to Graf, in the Spring, 
they are cur'd by means of a 1 Diarrhcea: Hence tis 
— a Man may be cur'd of a Scirrhus of the Liver, 

y means of a continued. Diet of emollient Vegetables, as Graſs. 
Succory, Endive, and the like ; and Fruits, as Cherries; Cur- 
rans, and Cucumbers; and Whey; avoiding Fleſh, and. Fiſh 
of all forts, and Spices. 

If a flight Inflammation in a ſmall Portion of the 
Liver only, it may lay a Foundation for a ſmall Stone, Scirrhus, 
Puſtule, or Abſceſs, which of themſelves can do no Injury; 
but, upon the Acceſs of a Fever, may be inſtru in exciting 
another and more dangerous Inflammation, with all its Conſe- 
quences mention ' d above. | 

Laſtly, An Inflammation of the Liver ſometimes terminates 
ſuddenly n Death, provided the Cauſes are ſo violent as to per- 


— 


mit nothing to circulate through any Part of this » and it 
is attended with a ſevere Fever. For then the Veſſels of the 
Liver are contracted at their Extremities, and their larger Ra- 


mifications diſtended, inſomuch that the Functions of this Or- 
gan are utterly interrupted ; an exceſſive and ſudden Jaundice 


comes on; the Veſſels are ruptur d; the Blood and Bile 
extravalated; and the Patient inſtantly expires. 4 2 
This is ſticated, / 


, . 
Firſt, From the Violence of the Inflammation. 
Secondly, From a ſudden and exceſſive Loſs of Str 


We know that ic has actually happen d, when 
Excrements reſembling the Lees. of 1 or black, — 
and cadaverous, are diſcharg'd by Vomit, or Stool; when vio- 


lefir, and pei torment the Patient; when the Fe- 
ver is aloe — 2 the Thirſt unexcinguiſhable - : and 
when an exceſſive Paleneſs ſuddenly comes on. 

From all that has been ſaid above, many Symptoms which 
occur in acute Diſtempers, y attributed erroneouſly to 
Malignity, may be clearly underſtood. For the State of all the 
abdominal Viſcera, and their reſpective Actions, as — roy 
Aſſimilation, Nutrition, Recruiting the Blood with freſh lies, 

and the Expulſion of the Excrements, d upon the Liver. 

In this Organ there are three*forts of Humours, which readily 
 putrefy by Heat; that is, a thin Blood in large Quantities ; the 
Cyſtic, and ic Bile. It is, farther, to be remark'd, that the 
Situation of the Liver is ſuch, as renders it Ae to affect 
the Diaphragm and Heart; and that when the Extremities of 
the biliary are obſtructed, the bilious Fluid convey d by 

the Vena Porte, has an eaſy Acceſs to the Verne Cava. 

Hence the. Nature of the black Vomit, alſo, a Diſeaſe very 
— in the Weſt Indies, may be underſtood. 

y conſidering all the Circumſtances above explain d, we may 
arrive at an accurate Know of various of Jaun- 
dices; and underſtand the R why this Diſtemper is ſome- 
rimes eaſily cur'd, and under what mſtances; why it is 
ſometimes extremely obſtinate; why ir ſometimes proves fatal 
very ſuddenly ; and why, at other times, it continues long before 
it deſtroys the Patient; why it ſometimes comes on, remains, 
diſappears, and returns, at Intervals; why the Appearance, Ceſ- 
fation, and Return of a Jaundice, are ſo frequently preceded by 
great Anxieties, enormous bro + Pain, and vulfions ; 
and what it then imports, that is, that the Bile is prevented in 
the large Ducts, from flowing into the Duodenum; why a 
Jaundice, appearing in an acute Fever, before the ſeventh Day, 
15 a Circumſtance of very bad Preſage ; and why, afcer the ſeventh 
Day, it ſcarcely admits of a Cure; why a copious Dylentery, of no 

Continuance, effeCtually cures a Jaundice; why Bleeding is of 
ſo little Relief in Inflammarions of the Liver; that is, becauſe the 
biliary Organs have not ſo immediate a Communication with the 
other Parts of the vaſcular Syſtem, but form, as it were, a conſider- 
able ſe Machine; why it is of ſo much 1 acute 
Diſeaſes, to regard the Pairis, Tumors, and Elevations of the 
hondria ; why the Colour of the Eyes and Urine fo oe 
woy 
inflammatory, purulent, gangrenous, and ſcirrhous Diſorders of 
the Spleen, Stomach, Omentum, Meſentery, and Inteſtines, al- 
ways affect the Liver in ſo violent a Manner; and why, oh the 
; hand, inflammatory and ſcirrhous Diſorders of the Liver 
ect theſe 1 why LEG * — 7 _ ary ye — and 
augmented to ſo igious a 5 y it isdry'd, and ren- 
der'd friable, en Te Pius can no longer circulate through 
it; why a Dropſy ariſes from Diſorders of the Liver, and, ſome- 
rimes, a Tympanitis, of worſe uence; for, when the 
bilious Particles are not ſecreted from the Blood by the Liver, 
theſe Particles attenuate the Blood, and render it extremely 2 
ſo as to tranſude eaſily through the Veſſels, and be accumu 
in the Cavities of the Body; fee TYMPANIT1s, and HyDRoPs; 
why in a Dropſy the Liver is extenuated and dry, and the Spleen 
amid: And, laſtly, hence we underſtand the Nature of an 
ic Dyſentery, and an infinite Number of Circumſtances 
relative to Diſorders of this Kind. | 

cannot forbear remarking, on this Occaſion, a very extra- 
ordinary Circumſtance, which upon the Bite of a Viper : 
It is, that the Perſon affected ſoon after vomits, and has bis 
whole Skin, in a very ſhort rime, ting'd with a yellow Colour, 
as in a Jaundice. we reflect, that Poiſon, receiv'd by 
the Bite of a Viper, diſpoſes the Blood to i iate C 
tions, and that the Bile effectually attenustes the Bl 


H 
denly ſhew the Preſence and Termination of a Jaundice ? 


and pre- 
tO 


1 iring is at the ame time excited, in order to the Liver 
and Gall-bladder, and force the Bile back into Blood, that 
the approaching 


Coagulation be prevented : For we find, 
that on other Occaſions, whas the large biliary Duct, near the 
Duodenum, is obſtructed, Vomiting induces a Yellowneſs, by 
forcing the Bile into the Blood. 
 HEPATARIUS. The fame as HeyaTicvs, Hepatic. 


HEPATEROS, rale, from reg, the Liver, is an Epi 
ther of a Sort of entery, in 3 peed 


creted, like Water in which new-kill'd Fleſh has been waſh'd. 
Gorrevs. | 
HEPATICA TRIFOLIA. 
The Characters are; ' | 
The Root is fibrous and perrennial; the Pedicles of the Leaves 
A rain Ho ES 
are or flower- 
from the Root. The Perianthium, or Calyx, is yl 
| xp cn four 
Permanent. Flower is roſaceous, natural 
| ym with numerous — Te Pat b 


uch are. 
1 H — 
336 590. Trifolum He- 
ba flore —_—_— B. 2. 389. H- 
1 — Theat. 1368. * tri- 

. 1203. Ranwnculns tridentatur ver- 
ceruleo. Tourn. Inſt. 2386. NOBLE LIVER- 


ariſe put of the Ground early 


og inctord 
long, inclos' 
in a three-leav'd Calyx : They are made up of fix blue 
roundiſh-pointed ves, about a ſmall green H with 
ſeveral whitiſh-blue Chives in the Middle; the Head after- 
wards is d into ſeveral ſmall ngked Seeds. The Leaves come 
wo har pointed at the E 
mewhar pointed at the End, of a dull- 
on long Foot-ſtalks. The Root is ſmall 
_ y planted in Gardens, and flowers in 
The Leaves are us d, 


Re rarely, here in England 
bur they are commended by ſome det Authors, as a os. ood 
Vulnerary, and uſeful in Diſtempers of the Liver. 

Ir is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in the Spring. As to 
irs Virtues, it corroborates the Stomach by its aſtringem Qua- 
lity, and is, therefore, proper in all Diſorders eeding from 
Relaxation, and where Aſtriction is requir'd : Hence it is of Ser- 
vice in vulnerary Drinks, in the Diaberes, Spitting of Blood, or 
making of bloody Urine. It is much commended in an Her- 
nia 5 and the Leaves pulveriz'd are excellent in the Dyſentery. 
A Decoction df che Leaves is effectual againſt the Jaundice 
lch, ferid Ulcers, and the Quinley. The whole Plant is of 
—_— In of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Liver. 

ch make it an Ingredient in their compound 
Syrup of Succory. Dale. 5 

2. Hepatica; trifolia; flore cceruleo; . Clef. H. 248, 

3- aca, trifolia ; rubro flore. Cluſ. H. 248. 

+ Hepatica, trifolia; flore rubro; pleno. G 

5. Hepatica; trifolia; flore-albo ſimplici. 

6. . — wr x _ carneo, ſimplici. * 

7. z trifolia z flore ci | ' 
a Species ; as ; inereo, ſimplic i. Boerh, Ind. lt, 


HEPATICA fowraue. A Name for the Lieben; 4 


| primus, © 
— minor ſtellaris. A Nite for the Lieben; jo- 
HeraTica minor embellata. A Name for the Lieben; tertius. 


Initatis 


ca nobilis — 
m. Ger. 1032, 
mus e [ 
worm! 
The Flowers of this Liverwort 


in the Spring, before the Leaves; on 
and ſome what hairy Foot-ſtalks, r 


1 r A _ for — Lichen; maritimul. 
; P 9 
ftris &. vulgarm. Werd 


HEPATICUS, $7a]:3;, from iraq, the Livery H „ is 


an Epithet for any thing belonging to the Liver. They w 
abou ye any Diſorder of the Liver are alſo call'd fe Per 


Hepaties ; the Antients confin'd that A 
who were with an Inflammation of that Part, in the 
ſame manner as they gave the Names of Pleuritics, and Peri- 
prneumonics, to thoſe who were affected with Inflammations of 
the Pleura, or Lungs; and thus are we to underſtand the Word 
in the Cesc. Prenot. But, in later Ages, wales, Hepatics, 
came to (ignify thoſe, who, without any manifeſt Diſorder of the 
Liver, ſuffer only by an Imbecillity of that Part, which diſables 
it from 7 its Functions. This appears from Galen, de 
C. M. S. L. Lib. 8. Cap. 6. where he ſays, © that an hepatic, 
as well as a cceliac and ſtomachic is an lad - 
tion of the Parts, without a Tumor. Phyſicians ſay, the Liver 
is affected with an Inflammation, an Abſceſs, or a Scirrhus, 
ot ſome other Diſorder, without calling the Patient an He- 
« patic : But when there is no manifeſt Aﬀeftion of that Part, 
6 merely an Inability, through Weakneſs, to diſcharge its 
proper Functions, ſuch a Perſon has the Name of an Hepa- 
& ric given him,” The Author of the Definitiones Midic « fa 

« that Perſons long affected with a Pain of the Liver, — 
„wich a Tumor, and Hardneſs, and Loſs of Colour, are call d 

PATI 


ec H ” 
TES, Sali. See Heran. 
HEPATORIUM. The ſame as EUuraToRIUM. ? 
HEPATUS. The Name of a Fiſh mention'd by Aldro- 


ation to thoſe 


cc 
cc 
c 


vandus de Piſtibas, Lib. x. , 12. 
| HEPHASTIAS . a_Plaiſter, very good to 


ſuch as 


a drying 
„ Concottion, or 


induce a Cicatrix ; it was prepar'd of Tiles, eſpecially; 
had been burnt in CE Enlace have more of 
and abſterſive 9 Caſtellus. 
HEP H ES, 6p0orns, If; 
Colliquation, 2 by Elixation, or þ 

Lib. de Rat. Vid. in Morb. acut. us, that roo much 
iſſolves the Body, and induces ig97i]e which Galen, on the 
explains by rubyoTns, © a Liſtleſineſs.” So, Lib, 6 — 

they, * under a Fever, have their Bodies, through 41 

9 dance 


* 


t, conſiſting each of a Leaf of three 


Hippocrates, - 


dance&# Humidities, diffoly'd, as ir were, into 2 State of 
tion by the humid Heat, are call'd- ie, | 
HEPIALA. The ſame as EPIALA. 
HEPSANA, iu, in Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morö. 


are boil'd Aliments with the Broth. 
HEPSEMA, ine. The ſame as DzerRUTOM. See 


COCTIO. | ; 
HEPTAPHARMACUM, Mae, from #12, ſeven, 


and edypaxy, a Medicine, or Remedy. A relaxing, fuppurating 
and incarning Medicine, ſo called from the Number of its Ingredi- 
ents; which are Ceruſs, Litharge, Wax, Pitch, Colophony, Bull's 
Fat, and Frankincenſe, as it is deſcrib'd by Aetins, Terrab. 4. 


. 43, Cap. 27. 
„Nebra YLLUM, ird, from ivd, ſeven, and 
AA, 2 Leaf, is Tormentil; fo call'd from the Number of 
1 no which are commonly ſeven, ſurrounding the Stalk. 
ancara. | 

HEPTAPLEUROS, , from wild, ſeven, and 
n a Rib, Having ſeven Ribs; an Epithet beſtow'd on the 
Nation'of the Ligzrians, according to Pollux. Caſtellur. He- 
79 —— is, alſo, the Plant ago major, or greater Plantain; a 
2 ae given it, becauſe it is furniſh'd with ſeven Ribs. Blan- 
tara, 

| — 21 wr from N 8 
culean, is an | U i 5 ippocr. 16. . 
Mul. ſo call'd ls becauſe Hercule: was the firſt of the Heroes 
who labour'd under it; or becauſe it is a great and violent Diſ- 
order, and difficult to be ſubdued, as is the Opinion of Galen, 
Com. in 6 Epid. with whom agrees Ariſtotle, in Ero 

that the Mania was antiently ſo call'd, becauſe Heroes, 
as Hercules, were only ſubject to that Diſorder. Herculens Lapis 
is the Magnes, or Loadſtone. Galen de Uſu Partium, Lib. 6. & 
ae Locis Afec Lib. 6. Caſtellus. 

HERACLEOTICUM. A Name for the Origanum ; fo 
call'd from Heraclea, A Ciry of Pontus, where it Was produc'd 
in = Plenty, or beſt in its Kind.  Blawcard, 

ERALEA, according to Blancard, is a Name for ſeve- 
ral Herbs, taken from Hercules; but, on what account, he pro- 


feſſes himſelf 1 7 
8 the Explications of Terms under the Article 
TANY, * 
HerBa BENE DIcrA CARYOPHYLLATA. 
HNA Doria Dor1a; Narlonenſum. 
| Fl. 18 CATARIA; mager; vulga- 
7. 
*RBA GERARDI gde ANGELICA. 
E£RÞBa HAMORRHCO | CHELIDONIUM ; minus. 
ERBA JUDAICA SiDERITIS; Hirſuta; pro- 
cumbent. 
HaRA MaxiMa Corona SoL1s. 
RBA PARALYSIS PRIMULA VERS. 


HERBA PARIS. 
The Characters are; * 

The Calyx conſiſts of four which expand Nays. 
e Flower is tetrapetalous; the Petals diſpos d in the 


of 
a Croſs, and furniſh'd with four Stamina. The Fruit = 
globular, furniſh'd with four Tubes, divided into four Cells, 
tull of oblong Seeds. N 
Boerbaa ve mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
Herba Paris. Ofc. Ger. 3 18. Emac.61. Raii Hiſt. 1. 670. . 
3. 264. Park. Theat. 390. F. B. 3.613. Tourn. Inft. 273. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. Tx ifolium bacciferum. C. B. Pin. 167. 
HERB PARIS. 
The Roots of this Herb run along on the Surface of 
the Earth, ng B-- and of a brown Colour, ſhooting up 
here-and-there, being long round Stalks half a Foot high ; having 
four, tho ſometimes five or fix Leaves, which are pretty 
& and roundiſh, narroweſt next the Stalk, and ending in a 
ſharp Point. From among theſe ariſes a lender Stalk, two or 
three Inches high, bearing one ſingle Flower, compoſed of four 
_—_— Leaves, With as very narrow ones under them, 
of rhe ſume Colour, having ſeveral Stamina among them; in the 
Middle of theſe 2 a roundiſh Black- berry, about ws big as a 
Grape, of an inſipid Tafte. Ir is found in moiſt — 
which have @ good Soil ; the neareſt Place to chat 
know of, where it grows, is Chiſe/burſt in Kent, in a Wood by 


o 
is ripe in July. 

wh © thy Plane hewfdrmerly cotoduged of 6 Na- 

ites, Fechbſizs calling it Aco- 


ture, being reckon'd org the 
nitum Pardaltanches ; yet Authors, ig have wrote ſince, attri- 
bute to it quite contrary Effects, eſteeming it to be a Counter- 


poiſon, and an Aleripharmic, and good in malignant and peſti· 


er boiled in Wine, help the Colic ; and 
5 artinſon | - anc 
the Leaves, apply'd — ty, Tumors and Inflamma- 
B abou: Teſticles, and ripen peſtilen- 
tial Tumors. 
Baptiſha Sardvs, and Ceſaipiner, have affirmed, that the Herba 
Paris is good for Madneſs. The firſt of theſe preſcribed half a 
5 | 


Who 


ing for 
rarius ſays, the Powder of its Roots caſes | | 
Lobel relate, that the following Antidote cured ſome Dogs, which 
had been made to take Arſenic and corroſive Sublimate ; and 
others, which bad eaten Arſenic mix d wich the Nax Vomics. 


Take of the Root of Bohemian and wild Angelica, 
of Vincerexicam, great Valerian, pody, Marſhmallows, 
and Nerrles, of each four Drams ; two Drarns of the Bark 
of Mezereon Germanorum, thirty-ſix Plants of Herba Paris, 
twenty-four Fruits of the ſame-Plant-; Macerate the Roots 
in Vinegar ; dry them, and powder them with the reſt. The 

is in Red-wine. | 


Doſe is two rams in 
Treges ſays, the Herbe Paris, bruiſed and apply'd as a Cata- 
plaſm, aſſwages the Inflammation, and diſſolves the Swelling of 


the Teſticles; it is a ſovereign Remedy for Whitlows : The 
diſtifd Water of it cures Inſlammations of the Eyes. Martyw's 


no—_— | 

e Berries are eſteem'd 7 ic, and good againſt peſti- 

— „44 Lave contus d, and made 

into the Form of a C m, are good peſtilential Buboes 

and hot Temors. — — eaſes Nchwm 

Pains, is good in Contuſions, and is eſteem'd an Antihyſterie. 

HRA PETRI „ PrIMULA VERS. 

HRA Sacra 7 | 

HerBa Sakvao | RAnuNcvtvs; PALUSTRIS; 
Arn FOL10; LEvis 

Hanna S. Jonanns ARTEMIS. 

Hana S. LAURENTII Bub. A. 

Hera S. PzTRI Carrot. 

HxRRA Scox bur! Coch. x AR IA. 


CoRONoPUSs HORTENS15. 
CHENoPoDIUM ; Lint ro- 


HzRBa STELLE 
HERBA STUDIOSORUM 


See LIO VILL0s0. 

HRA TRR I is ALYPUM. 

HERBA TRINITATIS | | HaParICa; TRIFOLIA; COE- 

RULEO FLORE. 

HRA TuRca - | + | Hzrniarina. 

HzeRBA VENENoOsSA Stun; Ervca Folio. 

HeRBa VENTI  PxrLoMs ; NarBONENSTS ; 

FOLIO HORMINI; FLORE 

: PURPURASCENTE. 

Hzapa Viva | | PoLyYPoDiUM SENSIBLE ; 

oF | aur PoLyPoDIUM VIX 

"Te" | GINIANUM. | 


Herba wulneraria feu Virga aura wulgo Germanica. Offic. 
Conyzs affinis Germanica. C. B. 266. Conyzis init Herba wul- 
neraria frue Solidago Sarracenica III. Tragi bir ſuta. J. B. 2.1051. 
GERMAN GOLDEN-ROD. 


It grows in mountainous P and flowers in The 
Herb is uſed, and is d of the ſame Virtues 275 


axrea; for which it is ſold in the Shops of Germany, as Bux- 


HERBARIUS, dla, an Herbaliſt, Herboriſt, or iſt. 

HERBATUM Cavadenſium, ſeu Panaces — Þ 
Panaces Moſchatum Americauum, ſweet - ſcented All-heal of Am- 
rica. Park. A Plant growing in Canada in America, two Cubits 
i i reſembling thoſe of the 


Garden Coſtus, or Dittander. The are white, like thoſe 
of the Garden Panax, and diffuſe their F to 2 good 
Diſtance, having a more grateful Smell than ; the Leaves 


have an acrid and aromatic Taſte, with ſomewbat of a bitteriſh 
Reliſh at laſt, but the Root has not the ſame Bitterneſs. It 
flowers in September and October. 

The Operations of this and the other Pavex racemoſa Ame- 
ricans are found to be more alimental than medicinal, being 
a eaten by the Natives, and French. Parkinſos. | 


M - 
and confiſting Parts of » burne Chal- 
eitis, Atramentum Sutorium, burnt Alum, is called by the 
fame Author Inne Emgbs, © dry (or drying) Hercules.” Among 


chymical Preparations, Hercules Bevii is a celebrated Cuthurtic 


Caſtellus. 


See MERcuRI1Us. 


and Emetic. 


niabe, Candice 


. 


— 


* — | 4 : * 
F 4+ 


CHEREOS, in Parecelſus, Lib. 3. de Orig. Morb. * is 8 
s nocturaal Pollucions. . 


of imagina Love, in | 
HERINACEUS, cad alſo Erima. Offic. Schrod. 5. 286. 
Charſc. Exert 19. Herinaceus. Schw. Quad. 96. Herinacus &. Eri- 
ace Mer. Pin. 167. Echinus terreſtris. Jonſ. de Quad. 119. 
Aldrov=de Quad. . 268. Echinus five Erinaceus terreſtric. 
Raii Synop- A. 23% THE HEDGHOG, or URCHIN. 

It is found in Thickets and What is uſeful in Medi- 
cine, are the whole Animal, the Liver, the Feet, and the Ven- 
an invo- 
and ex- 


18 
and cures a Cachexy, Dropſy, Elephantiaſis, 
and dries up —8 the N Dioſ. The Fat is moſt ſuc- 

uſed in a Hernia. Heart. The Membrane, or of 
the Ventricle, is recommended for the Colic. Schrad. The 


„or Broth, of the Fleſh, is very ſerviceable in the Dropſy, 
by provoking Urine. Dale. T8 
HER MANNIA. 
T 
lyx is mono a 4 
and deeply jagged. e Flower is pentapetalous, the lower Pe- 
tals narrow, upper ones broad, and in a manner coavolved 


on one Side, ſurrounding the Bottom of the Ovary ; whence, 
2 * The Ovary is 2 Botton 
t * is pentagonal, pentangious, conliſting 
of five V and furniſhed with a long Tube. 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Hermannia ; fruteſcens ; folio oblongo, ſerrato. T. 656. 
2. Hermannia ; fruteſcens ; folio oblongo, ſerrato latiori. 


Ind. 115. 
i — 4 fromibeas ; folio groſſulariz parvo, hirſuto. 
115. | 

4. Hermannia; fruteſcens ; folio Ibiſci hirſuto, molli ; caule 
piloſo. Ind. 115. 1 
Ke 17 8 folio multifido, tenui z caule ru- 

IId. 116. 

6. Hertnannia; fruteſcens ; folio oblongo, molli, cordato, hir- 
ſuto. Ind. 116. 

7. Hermannia; fruteſcens ; folio Lavenduke latiori & obtuſo ; 
flore parvo, aureo. H. R. D. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plans. Vol. 1. p. 273. 

In the Hiftoria Plantarum, afcrib'd to Boerhaeve, this Plant is 
faid to be us'd in Africa, for the fame Purpoſes as Mallows; 
and the Nature of the former ſeems to approach very near to 
that of the latter, fince their Taſte and Smell are the fame. 


HERMAPHRODITUS, ig re., from Erde, Mer- 
and *AgpoPtrn, Venus. — is, one 
who) pherikes 6 both Seves. 5 

be madly invgany, 7 all enly-caiiey rhe of ny Thins 
be me e, t man ve 
2 NN dt Eon 
who were any more mere Women, whoſe Clitoris was 


grown to an exorbitant Size, and whoſe Labia Pudendorum 


were turally tumid. 

HERMES, "Egywis, is the Greek Name for Thoth, or Thourh 
the lame Perſon whom the Larius call Mercurius, Mercury, and 
whom ſome learned Men conjecture q be the ſame with Chanaes, 
the Son of Cham; but, tho theſe might be different Per- 


ſons, they mighr at leaſt have lived at one time, and Hermes 
be the older; for Bochart, in his Phaleg, has proved that Chro- 
vos, or Saturn, was the ſame Perſon as Naab. Now we learn 
from Sanchoniathon, that Hermes, or Thoth, or Tacuitus, (as he 
was called by the Egyptians and Phenicians ) was one of Saturu's 
Counſellors; and Dioadorus Siculus ſays, that Hermes was Secre- 


tary to Oſiris and Iſis, the moſt antient King and Queen of 


Egypt, were both ſaid to be the Children, or Grand-chil- 
dren, of Chrono 'Sanchoniathon makes Hermes a Phanician, and 
the Son of Aſiſor, who lived about the Time before-mention's ; 
and Clemens Alexandrinus makes him 2 Native of Thebes in 
Egypt; and others ſay, he was the Son of Philos by his 
Daughter Proſerpina. Whoever he was, it is certain, that the 
Egyptians, and after them all other Nations, have aſcribed to 
him the Invention of all Arts and Sciences, and of Medicine 
in particular; for which Reaſon the Antients, doubtleſs, often 
repreſented their Mercury accompany'd with the Goddeſs Hyzieia, 
or Health, which he was ſuppoſed to have brought to Mortals 


with his Medicines. Foſephusrells us, chat the Sons of Serb built 


Columns, on which 2 — what they knew of Aſtronomy : 
Mercury took che ſame es in leaving to Poſterity the Monu- 
ments of his Knowledge, as we are inform'd by Esſebizs, from 
Manetho, an Egyptian Prieſt, who fays that Thong, or the firſt 
Meresry, had writ many Things in ſacred and Cha- 
racters, and that Agerbodewos, or the ſecond Mercury, the Father 
of Therh, tranſlated theſe Writings into Greet, after the and 
compoſed Books of them in ſacred Letters, which were preſery'd 


The Faller Order of Priefts, ſo Cloakes, 
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hic 8 n Lambecins, Mor 
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medicina), | 

; of Merewry, mention'd b 
| which concern's Medicine, there were N 

much ſuſpected in Gar time; particularly one, of which that 

Author ſpeaks, and ſays, it was one of which was aſcribed 


to the Egyptian Mercary. | 
Mercury, which were 
tiaw Temples; it was, doubr- 
Dioedorns, (imply, The /acred 
Medicine in Egypt, 


were exempt from 
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ordi or natural Remedies 
Re N The called My, which Mercur 
u. ee Preſervative the Charms 2 


r to Ulyſſes, as a 
ce, is ſtill reckon'd among 


ſuper ies. 
which bears the Name of Mercury, ( Mercurialir) was . uſed 
originally for the ſame Purpoſes as we employ it for at preſent. 


'Fo Mercurialis we may add Coral, which, being pulverized, and 
infuſed in pure Wine, Mercury ſaid, was good againſt the Poiſon 
of Serpents. The Author of the Hymn to Mercury, which is 
aſcrib'd to Orphens, and where we find what has been faid of 
Coral, ſpeaks alſo of a Grotto of Mercury, in which were kept 
« all manner of good things,” and where © Diſeaſes had no 
„ Power ; and chat there were Remedies in particular © againſt 
ce the Bites of Serpantts for Lunatics, and for Lepers.” But Or- 
phevs. does not in us, what Means Mercury made uſe of to 
work theſe Effects. 

I find no more Particulars of the Medicine of Hermes, unleſs 
we have a mind to make him paſs for the Author of all the an- 
tient medicinal Practice in Egypt. Ariſtorle ſpeaks of an antient 
Law of the Egyptians, by which © Phyſicians were prohibited 
cc to move the Humours (that is, to purge, as appears from 
de the Practice of Hippocrates) before the fourth Day of the 
« Diſtemper, as they would anſwer it at their own Peril.“ This 
ſeems to have relation to what has been ſaid, that the Phyſicians 
of that Country were c_—_ to regulate their Practice by what 
they called the Sacred Boot; and perhaps this Law was contain d 
in the Book which was aſcribed to Mercury. Diodorus, allo, 
that the Egyptian Medicine conſiſted whol) DW 

ermes 


obſerv 
wence, Clyſters, and Emetics ; but there are no Proofs, t 
eſtabliſhed this Method in particular. 

Anubis, or Hermanubis, was the ſame as Hermes, or Mercury, 
the Caduceus, born by the former in ſome Medals, is a Proof of 
it; and Diodorus Sicu/vs aſſures us of is He is repreſented with 
the Head of a , becauſe that Animal is an Emblem of Sa- 
city; he is join 8 ſome Medals to Ii, becauſe he was her 
receptor, or Counſellor. 

HERMESIA. A Name in Libaviss de Igne Narr. for Chy- 
mia Hermetica, or the Hermetic 3 2 ellus. 

HERMETICA MEDICINA, Herm ine, or Chy- 
mical Medicine. See HERMEs. 

HERMODACTYLUS. See Berzn, and CoLcaicum. 

The Characters are; | ; | 

It has all the Appearance of the Iris; the Leaves are na- 
row, and r or quadrangular; the Root is tuberous, 

being co of a Collection of Tubercles. . 

Boerbaave mentions but one Species of chis Plant; which is, 

Hermodactylus; folio 2 0. T. C. 50. Hermoda&ylus 
verut. Matth. 778. Iris tuberoſa. 2 Vern. o. E ig- 
2. Dod. p. 248, 249. Iris tuberoſa, folio. anguloſo. C. B. P. 40. 
Tris tuberoſa, Belgarum, & ſecundum Aldrovandum Lonchitis 

ima Dioſcoridis, Lob. Obſ. 51. Adverl. 363: Ic. 98. Iris bul- 
hoſe, precox. Quſ. SNAKES-HEAD IRIS. 
The Root of this Plant has a Tubercle, which purges very 

werfully both upwards and downwards, for which Reaſon it 
is commended in the Gout, as a powerful Cathartic. This Root, 
when often loſes all its purgative Virtue: It is commended 
as a Specific in the Cutta Serena: They mix it with Ginger, on 
account of its Viſcoſity, which is ſubject to excite Gripes. Hiſt. 
Plant. aſcript. Boerhaav. . 

This Plant has, by ſome Botanic Writers, been ſuppoſed the 
true Hermodactyl; but what has been long uſed in Europe for 
chat, is a true Colchicum. 

HERMOLAOS. The Name of a Collyrium Staticum, that 
is, a Collyrium which 4 * and ſtops Defluxions: There are 
two of them ſo called, the greater and the leſs, both which are 
deſcribed by Aetins, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3 Cap. 102. 

HERNAN DIA, Fack in 4 Box, is a Plant very common 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chi 
in the Weſt Indies ; where it is kn 
4 Box. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 

HERNIA. A Rupture. ; 

RuepTuREs in general. 

preternatural Tumors about the lower Part of the Abdo- 
the Navel, Groin, and Scrotum, cauſed by a Deſcent of 
the Inteſtines or Omentum, are in general termed Ruptures. 
Theſe differ (1.) as to their Situations: Thus thoſe formed at 
the Navel are called Umbilical Ruptures, or Omphalocele and 
Exomphales ; thoſe in the Inguen,, inguinal Ruptures, or Bubo- 
xocele ; thoſe of the Scrotum, O theocele ; in other Parts of the 
Belly, they are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Ventral. (.) 
differ in the Contents,and from thence too receive different Ap 
lations. A Tumor, proceeding from a Falling out of the 


bers, and many other Places 


oo 


by the Name of Jack in 


is termed an Exterocele ; from the Omentum, an Epi Loan 
Wind, 2 — from Water, an Hydrocele. (3) They 
differ as to their Size, ſome being ſmall, others and others 


3 
enormous Bulk; ſome ſoft, others hard; ſome fixed, ſome 
—— » and eafily returned into the Abdomen; others not 
without great Difficulty; or not at all; the laſt are called adhe- 
ſive Ruptures. Sometimes the Parts prolapſed are fo confined 
Stricture 


by 
and Inflammation, that the Wind and Fzces can by 


C 


| by the Ear; for the Navel is 


tio meats be tratſmitted ; theſe we denominate lacarcerated 

Ruptures; ſome. are free from Pain ; others painful, and 

attended with Sickneſs, Vomiting, and many bad Symptoms. 
The OMPHALOCELE. - 


An 4. alocele, Ex or umbilical — — is 2 
ternatural Protninence of the Abdomen at the Navel. Theſe 


differ in Size and Figure. Some of them, eſpecially at the Be- 
ginning, are ſmall, others large, and others of a igious Mag- 
nitude; ſome round, others pointed, and others cylindrical ; 
which laſt I met with in a pregnant Woman, whoſe Navel was 


often diſtended to the Size and Shape of the Penis, extremely 
pats, and containing only Wind. "Theſe alſo differ as to their 

ntencs; for ſome contain the Inteſtines; others the Omen- 
tum; others Air or Water; further, they are ſoft or hard, re- 
turnable or nor, painful or incarcerated. Seulteths, in Arma- 


ment. Chirurg. Tab. XXX. furniſhes us with Repreſentations of 
theſe 4 , ar 
The Cauſes are various, though the immediate Cauſe is always 


ſome Violence offered to the Abdomen, and principally the 
Navel : For the common Origin is either a violent ſudden Ma- 
tion, Fall, Leap, Blow, or Strain, in lifting great Weights, 
Coughing, Sneezing, and difficult Labours in Women: For any 
one of theſe Accidents will forcibly dilate the Peritonæum, as 
Dionis affirms, or ſometimes break it, eſpecially if it is weak; 
and, when it is thus dilated, the Inteſtines and Omentum, or the 
Omentum only, or Wind, is forc'd through the Navel. Some- 
times a Laxity and Weakneſs of the Peritonzeum, near the Navel, 
cauſes this Diſorder, eſpecially when it ariſes from ſome 
ceding Violence, or vehement Crying, in Infants; for I have 
often ſeen them labour under this Diſorder ſoon after the Birth, 
r when the Navel, after the Navel- ſtring falls off, is noc 
ſecured for ſome time by a proper Bandage. 

We know an Omphalocele by the Sight and Touch, aſſiſted 
© omg na (8p pes The 

umor, upon the Preſſure of the Fi unleſs t apled 
Parts SIT Enernal ) returns into the Bel „and, pon Ne. 
turn, makes ſome Noiſe, eſpecially if the Patient lies on his 
Back. This is a certain Indication, that it proceeds from a 
Deſcent of the Inteſtines. Sometimes the Tumor is remarkably 


| ſoft, and then we may reaſonably conclude, that Wind, or the 


Omentum only, has forc'd a Paſſage ; though, as this covers 
the Inteſtines, it ſeldom deſcends without being accompanied 
with them. e Deſcent of the Omentum alone is term'd 2 
Rupture of the Omentum ; that of the Inteſtines alone, an um- 
bilical R of the Inteſtines ; if the Swelling continues, after 
the Inteſtines are return'd into the Abdomen, it indicates a 


Deſcent, both of the Inteſtines and Omentum, though, fre- 
2 the Omentum and Inteſtines are return d together. 
dropſical Perſons, the Navel is often diſtended by Water, as 


appears from Scultetus's. Figure, and a remarkable Inſtance in 
urmanuus's Chirurg. Curioſ. But the Habit of Body ſhews, that 
this proceeds from Water, and may be called an aqueous um- 
. Rupture, as that which contains Wind, is termed 
atulent. "I 
An Omphalocele in Children is not very dangerous, and, for 
the moſt part, eaſily cur d. In Adults, likewiſe, there is no 
great Dog, while the Parts are capable of being return'd. Bur, 
as, in the laſt, they are never entirely free from Danger ; if the 
Deſcent, or rather Protrußon of the Inteſtines through a nar- 
row Foramen of the Navel, ariſes trom a ſudden Fall, and can- 
not be returned into the Belly, it is a troubleſome, very ha- 
zardous Caſe; for, it is almoſt impoſſible, but that, from the 
Stricture of the Paſſage, the Blood muſt be prevented from re- 
turning out of the protruded Inteſtines; and the ſtagnati 
Fluids in the Veſlels occaſion Inflammation, exceſſive Pain — 
Anguiſh, with Vomiting; and, indeed, the worſt Kind of it, 
a Vomiting of the Feces (the Vulgar call this Miſerere, Phy- 
ficians the Ilie Paſſion) ; and, likewiſe, a Mortification of the 
Inteſtines, followed by à painful Death. But, when this Dif- 
order has increas d gradually, and theAperture of the Perinzum 
is large 4} iu G — 5 the om is not ſo 
t, particularly in Chi and young Men. h, un- 
ſs they apply aBanag to repreſs the Inteſtines and Cee 
and abſtain from violent Motion, too plentiful Feeding, 
eſpecially on hard, thick, and flatulent Mears, it is very pro- 
bable they will deſcend, the Place of the Deſcent be- ftraiten'd, 
the Inteſtines confin d, and ſo firmly inclosd in the external 
Tumor, with extreme Pains, that they can never be 2 
but bring on the above-mention'd Symptoms, and Death itſelf. 
Experience convinces us, that no chirurgical ion will have 
any Effect upon this Diſorder, but that t is rather hurtful, when 
the Hernia p conſiderable ;. for moſt Patients die under it, or 
ſoon after. But, if the Inteſtines can be return'd, an Om- 
ele, as well as any other Rupture, is ſooner cured in Chil- 
dren than in Adults, by the Uſe of a proper Bandage, and the 
Obſervation of a r Diet and Exerciſe. The Neglect of 
theſe is often followed by a Relapſe. If this Tumor contains 
Wind only, the Diſeaſe is inco able; if Water, it threatens 
a Dropſy. $138 Y? melt D rr 
IE? There 
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Suture, {ihough the Moderns, as Garengeot aſſures us, reject this 
Suture; and I think, it may be ſafely omitted, parricularly in 
ſmall TociGons) and bound up, till it is heal'd, in the manner 
directed in a Gaſtroraphy. After the firſt Dre the Patient 
muſt keep himſelf quiet, and the Bandage muſt remain foy three or 
four Days, unleſs any extraordinary Symptoms require the con- 
trary, for this will promote the tination ; and, after the firſt 
Opening, it may be dreſſed every , as in other Wounds of 
the Belly: And, when the Wound is perfectiy healed, a proper 
Bandage is ſtill neceſſary, to form a ſtrong Cicatrix, and prevent 
1 7 op But more adult and old Men, unleſs wear 2 

ruſs all cheir Lives, are never ſecure ; while Infants, Boys, and 
young Men, are, for the moſt parr, completely cured. 

That you may not be ignorant how far our Method of Cure 
ces with Perir's, I will give you a ſhort Account of it, out of 
engeor's Operat. Chirurg. The Integuments of the Tumor, to- 
her with the Fat, are beld up, partly by the Surgeon, and partly 
his Aſſiſtant; and firſt a rectilinear, then a tranſverſe Incifion 

is made with a Knife; then the Wound, after dividing the four 
Anglet is enlarg'd by the Director and Knife, or the Introduction 
of the Fingers; after this, a Raiſtau, ſomewhat reſembling an In- 
teſtine, appears, which muſt be cautiouſly removed by a crooked 
Knife. Next the Membrane, which is the Sacculus, after an 
Incifion of the emergent *Raiſeas, which contains the fallen In- 
teſtines, is elevated, and a ſmall Incifion made; the Efflux of 
the Lymph will demonſtrate, that the n is rightly per- 
formed. Afterwards, the middle or fore inger is paſſed into the 
Wound, in ſuch a manner, that, by the Direction of ir, rhe Sac- 
culus may be cut croſ- ways with a crooked, blunt Pair of — 
(Fee Tab. XXII. Fig. D). When there yo! any preternatu 
creſcence, (which is frequent in the Cawl) united to the ex- 
rernal Parts, whether it conſiſts of Fleſh or Fat, ir muſt be 
taken off; if then the Omentum is not fallen beyond the Lips of 
the umbilical Aunnlur, there is room for Hope; but if it is, and 
appears very large, the Diſorder ſeems deſperate, whether it be 
replaced, or removed, fo that, though the Inteſtines are reſtored, 
Death enſues. However, they ought to be returned, if the Aper- 


ture is large enough; and, if not, you may introduce a Knife, 
with a 2 ſomewhat ſharp, (fee Tub. V. Fi 3.4 5.) and 
carry it upwards in an oblique towa Left Side 
of the z till = have dilated it ſufficiently. When the Her- 
1 is not large, Petit takes another Method; he, in ſome mea- 
ſure, enlarges the Aperture of the Belly, and reftores the Inteſtines 
with the Sacculus entire, Bur he does not ſufficiently explain to 
us =» Manner of 1 5 without _ 3 * 
ving done t tit proceeds to 
* as. of the Wound ; which I will deſcribe 7 0 in the 
exacteſt manner: He orders, without any Suture, a large Linen 
Pellet (Gal. Peloze) dipt in the White of an Egg, and tied with a 
to be laid on the Aperture, thro? which the Inteſtines were 
fallen, then he fills the reſt of the Wound with ſmall twiſted 
Linen Cloths, and Rolls of Lints (Gall. Bowrdownets); and, hav- 
ing anointed the adjacent Parts with Oil of Roſes, he covers it 
carefully with two or three Compreſſes, each larger than the 
inferior, and applies the Napkin and Sca : Next Day, be 
removes the Pellet, tho' it adheres fi to the Foramen, and 
Lips af the Wound; and aſſerts, that ſcarce any Traces of either 
are left: Afterwards he fills the Wound again with Cloth and 
Lint; but leaves us in the Dark, as to the manner of Healing: 
Nor are we better acquainted with Garengeo?'s Reaſons for pre- 
a double and tranſyerſe Incifion to the common Prac- 
tice of a ſingle and rectilinear one, when that will ſuffice: He 
likewiſe gives us Le Drax's Obſervation, where, in a Rupture 
of this kind; the Sacculus being open, a Cell of the Colon only 
was incarcerated, which occahon'd a Vomiting. But, during the 
Proceſs, eſpecially at firſt, Bleeding, Purging, or Clyfters, and a 
lar Diet, is abſolutely neceſſary. | 
Diexis, in his Book of Surgery, ſays, That an unſightly Pro- 
minence of the Navel never proceeds from tos great an Expan- 
fon of the Periton u; but, always, rather from a Rupture 
ir; and, therefore, the Inteſtines are to be found immedia 
under the Skin, and not contain d in any Sacculus. Bur this Error 
may be confuted, from my Annotations on that learned Author 
the following Obſervation : I aw, when I was Profeſſor o 
Phyſic and Surgery at Altorf, with Carolus de Colonia, x Surgeon of 
Norimbe rg, a tall fat Gentleman, whoſe Navel was very prominent 
(ſee Tab. XLV. Fig. 22.); AAA A denote the Extremity of the 
external Skin in the Navel; like a large Annulus: In this a thin pel- 
lucid Membrane, or, more proba f the Peritoneum, was com- 
iſed, thro' which the Inteſtines B B manifeſtly a d, in the 
iving Subject. As long as he wore the Truls, with a large hard Pil- 
low, (ſe Fig, 6.) theyremain'd in their natural Poſition ; but, upon 
Removal of that, they, with the thin Membrane, contain'd 
in a ſort of Bag, deſcended, and formed a Tumor beyond the 


Navel. I do not know, this has occurred to any one elſe in 
Practice; tho” it is beyond all doubt, that Palfyz and Gareugeot 
differ, in their Sentiments, from Dioxis, and agree with me, that 
there is always a Bag, or a preternatural Diſtenſion of the Peri- 
tonæum, in theſe Ruptures, which contain rhe Inteſtines In the 
Interim, we ſhould not condemn Dioxis's Opinion, as abſolute! 

falſe, fince he declares, ir is founded on Obſervations made 
both on dead and living Subjects; bur, rather, think ſuch Caſes 
may have been; for it is certainly beſt to be circumſpect in the 
Cure of an Umbilical Rupture, and not raſhly cut the lnte ſtines 
inſtead of the Bag, or, as Garengeo? terms it, the Raiſear : And, 
indeed, I am convinced, from Experience, that Dionis had ſome 
Foundation for his Opinion; and Garengeot himſelf, pag. 313. 
367 Tom. I. Chirarg. Edit. II. ſhews, that a Rupcure of the 

eritonæum ſometimes attends theſe Hervie. 


ExPLiicatTioN or Tas. XLV. 


Fig. 1. Exhibits a triangular-pointed Steel Needle, inſerted in 
a Tube; it is called a Tiocar, deſtined for perforati the Belly 
« 2 dropfical Perſon, and, chiefly, extracting the Water our of 
that 
O the Tube into which it is inſerted. 

ig. 2. 
the 


be 

d 

and the Scrotum. A is the B the triangular Point, 
t 
F Repreſents it alone, without the Tube, made of 
ne on the Handle, B C the poliſhed Needle, 

Oint. 

Fig. 3. Shews the Tube by itſelf, generally made of 
Silver, thro' which, extracting the Needle, the preternatural 
Humours flow: A A is the Part remaining in the Belly, where 
the Needle is taken out, B B the Plate, and efpecially the concave 
Part of it, with two - rtures, into which may tranſmit a 
Thread, and, if Oc requires, tie the Tube, ro prevent its 
flipping into the Belly: C ſhews a kind of elliptical Foramer, on 

ide, that the Li enter, not only ings the extreme 
Aperture, bur, likewiſe, into theſe lateral ones: D is the Aper- 
ture, in the middle of the Tube, into which the Needle is in- 
troduced; and, when the Belly is perforated, upon che Extraction 
of that, the Water is diſcharged through it. 

' Fig. 4. Is Pets Tube, for the fame Uſe: A A the cylin- 
drical Part, with a Slit almoſt the whole Length, into which, be 
thinks, the Water infinuates itſelf eafier than into the other. 
the Plate, with an Aperture, into which the Steel Needle is intro- 
duced, and which the Liquor is emitted: C O another 
Plate, bollowed like a Pipe, through which the Water commo- 

flows into the Veſſel under it. 

Fig.5. A AAA exhibits an Inſtru reſet a Croſs, 
for repreſſing a Gibboſity in Children, which is applied to the 
Back; ſo that the longer Part lies on the Spins Dorfs, the ſhorter 
on the Scapule : BB is an Iron which, being cover d witch 
Leather or Silk, is put round the Neck, and, by a proper Loop, 

t thro? the Apertures 4 4, may be made more lax or tight, as 

eceſſity requires. C C two Leather Strings: The Left hangy 
down, that you ſee the Holes at the > thro which 
the ori kg mg : DD are the Strings; that on the Left 
. 

ulder : the Bandage throꝰ t pertures F, whi 
faſtens the lower Er round the Belly. 

Fig. 6. Repreſents the Bandage for Umbilical Ruptures : A is 
the Steel Truſs, cover d with Leather or Fuftian, with ſore Cot- 
ton, or boiled Hair, under ir: This is put upon the Navel, 
having firſt laid on a Plaiſter and Compreſs :- It may have a But- 
ton in the Middle. BBB the Belt to encompaſs the Waiſt, 
made of Leather or Fuſtian: C the Buckle, which faſtens the 
Belt: D the TruG, with the Button in the — 

Fig. 7. Another Kind of Inſtrument, forthe fame Uſe, made 
of Seel or Braſs Wire, and bent in a peculiar manner. A the 
Part laid on the Navel ; B B B that which ſurrounds the Abdo- 
men; C C chat which is fitted to the Inguen; this compreſſes 
the Belly and Navel by its own Elaſticity: It ſhould be cover'd 
with Leather or Cotton, and the Part ſtuffed with boiPd Horſe- 
hair, or ſome other proper Material, and the Whole ſuited to 
the Size of the Patient. 

" Fig. 8. Is the Director, for a proper Dilatation and Inciſion 
of an incarcerated Rupture. A A the Plate, reſembling an Heart, 
to keep the Knife from ing the Inteſtines. 

Fig. 9. Morand's gaſtroraphic Incifion-knife, for the ſame Uſe. 
A ſhews the obruſe Part, which is introduced into the Abdomen, 
thro? the Aperture: B the Hinge, which joins the two Parts of 
the Inſtrument: C C the Handle, for the Fingers: D the infe- 
rior Part of the moveable Arm, ſomewhat round or obtuſe : 
E E the ſuperior or acute Part, by the Elevation of which, the 
narrow Aperture is enlarged. 

Fig. 10. and 11. Repreſent Le Drav's Tncifion-knife for Rup- 
tures. The firſt ſhews it joined together, the other ſeparate, 


or 


Neither I, fays Heifer, nor any one I have converſed with, underſtand this Word eh nor is it in any French Dictionary: For 


5 
: 
F 
F 
? 
F 
8 
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Words are in the Dictionaries, and fignify a Net, or little Net, it is 


5 


wiſh Gerexgeet had been lie Bar if for Rai read R Rejel, which 
more ici t if, ran, we eſeau or „hi 
Rill as unintelligible ro me, boy an Inteſtine can appear like a Net; 


in any umbilical Rupture, any Ramulus, 


that 
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that the internal Structure may be better conceiv'd: AA the 
_ excavated Director, in which the ſmall Knife is concealed: B 
the * Half of this Knife: D the End, which the Au- 
thor calls a Swallow's Tail; this is moved in the Groove, 
tg, greet the AY ity from flipping out: E E the Lever, 
which elevates the Knife: F the Handle of the Lever, which, 
by a Preſſure of the Thumb, elevates the inferior Part of the 
Lever. G an elaſtic Plate, by which the ſmall Knife, after the 
Operation, is rerurn'd into the Groove, and concealed. H H 
the two lateral Wings, which cover and defend the Inteſtine: 
I I rivo erect Wings, which include the Lever: K the Handle 
of che whole Inſtrument : L the Screw upon which the Lever 


turns. 
Fig. 12. Is an Umbilical Rupture, remarks : AAAA 

ts hs Skin of the Navel, very much — rigk the Shape 

of 4 Ss above —— | rg cou . 1 
mbrane, undoubte eriionæum, through w 

che Inteſtines BBB might be ſeen. 


Of other HEANIA, particularly the Ventral. 


We have already ſaid, that a Deſcent of the Inteſtines and Otnen- 
tum, or either of them, occaſioning an unſightly Prominence of the 
Navel, is termed an Omphelccele, or Umbilical Rupture ; and 
this Name is div according to the Part affected. So, for 
Inſtance, when the Inteſti 


very particular in my Explication of this Diſorder. 
SE” ſome are 15 
8586, ome en the and others in the Middle; 
others difficult, to be return'd, and, as we ſaid of the Ompbeloce 
attended with exceſſive Pain; theſe we call incarcerated; 
As for the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, there are two Opinions; 
Dionis thinks, a ventral Ru not ariſe ſo much 
Diſtention, as from a Burſting, of the interior 
the Abdomen, and is, therefore, occaſion d 
reat 


and by a very 
wich ee attributes it, not only to a 


the A 0h Na 2 0 4 : 
Cauſe, to fuch a Degree, th 8 | 
that the Muſcles, and, principally, the tranſv Muſcle © 
Abdomen is entirely, partly, or, in ſome of its Fibres, 
burſt, or, by fome r means, ſo far injur'd, that, 
violent Motion or Force, the Inteſtines protrude 
iy = 7 1 particularly that which 

A ven upture, ich may 
EE a. rn 

me Part y, is | up, a Tumor 
This yields to the ebe of the Hand, 
Abdomen, but, upon Removal Hand, appears 
with 1 Noiſe. Upon ing, Holding the Breath, 
Straining, as is common at Stool, the Tumor grows 
hard, and has the Appearance of diſtended or inflated 
tho' they ſeldom come out but one after another, 
an inſenſible Increaſe of the Tumor, tho' it was 
Beginning. When this Rupture is incarcerated, it has 
ptoms 5 Hernia Umbilicalis ; and every Age is ſubject to 
Adults, as well as Infants 29d young Men. 

It requires a particular Care, to diſtinguiſh this 
Abſcels, left you ſhould 1— treat it in an i 


manner, and — ſnews us, that many have 
ceived: I myſelf knew a Surgeon, who would have 
Tacifion into a Ruptu 


re, had not I diſſuaded him from it, as if 
it had been an Abſceſs. In Adults, and Men far 


2 
> & 


vanced in 
Years, it is very difficult to cure, and ſo troubleſome, chat they 
are almoſt incapable of any Buſineſs ; and even tho” you ſhould 
cut it, you can ſcarce ſucceed, as rhe Peritonzum is quite 
defective. Moreover, when the Aperture, through which che 
Inteſtines are fallen, is roo narrow, ſo that they are greatly com- 
preſſed by it, there is imminent Danger, as in an umbilical, in- 
Fenz or ſcrotal Rupture, of intenſe Pains, an Inflammation, 

omiting, even of the Fæces, and Death, from this violent Con- 
ſtriction. A * . in the Linea alba, either above, or chiefly 
below the Navel, according to moſt Writers, is uſually incu- 
web, fince the Place of the Deſcent is commonly 


"IT" 


from the Uſe of the Truſs (rd. XI. V. Big. 6) 3 particularly if 
the 


the Iron Plate A be of a due de; and kept conſtancly 
ly, wich a Plaiſter under it, And even, if the Patients are vid, 
and the Diſorder of long Continuance, it will prevent worſe 
equences. Celfss iays, when the Antients a tempted a 
complete Cure, they proceeded thus: © Palling a Needie with 
* two Threads through the Betis, they tied the diſtended 
Skin on each Side, as in the Navel, or Uvuls; ſo that what 
"© was above the Thread died away.” Some cut the middle of the 
Tumor, in the Form of a Myrtlc-leaf, and then join'd the Lips 


them up with the Skin; and there may be « better way 


prov'd upon, When 


| d, 
the Rules laid down for an Omphalocele. G eos aſſures 
us, that Petit did this with Succels; for he refior'd 
in about five Days, to his former without any 
Aperture of the Bag made by the d Peritonceurn, but 
| enlarging the Foramen wu a Knife. 
ariſes from the Perizconzum, from an old 
Wound, by Laceration or Incifion, as that never concretes, they 
are not contain d in tbe Bag, but rather are contiguous to the 
Integuments ; therefore this Operation requires the urmoſt Skill, 
leſt, while we inveſtigate the we ſhould touch or injure the 
Inteſtines — N this * ng nag cannot be too 
often repeat they are freed from this 
— ſhould never leave off the Truſs, for fear of « Re- 
ot 


Saviard, Ob/. Chir. 59. gives an Inſtance of a new Species 
Hernia ventralis, after the Ceſarean Section. Sec BuzoNo- 


Of the Deſcent of the into the Scerotum, or Scrotal 
of the Inteftines or 


We come now to Tumors in the Scrotum, which 

from almoſt the ſame Cauſe with rhe others. In treating of 
theſe, we ſhall ew, in » What the Diſorder is, and the 
different Species of it ; each particularly. We call 
every 1 Tumor of the Scrotum, a ſcrotal Hernia, 
and it is either true, or ſpuriows: True when it is occafion- 
ed by a Deſcent of the Inteſtines or Omestum; falſe, when the 
Teſticles, or ſpermatic Veſſels are rumified by ſome Humour 
contain'd therein, or when any noxious Humor, or Flats, or ome 
ſuch Matter, diſtends the Part unnaturally. Under theſe Genera are 
ſeveral Specier contained, and the Name and Method of Cure 
is diverſified according to the Variety of the peceant Matter, 
which occaſions the Diſtention ; for, when the lnteſl ine deſcends 
through the Proceſſas Peritomai, we term it an Enterocele ; when 
the Omentem falls, an Epiplocele. When the Scrotum is 

22 ng” as the Serum, 22 4 call ir an -- 

ele; w Blood, an Hematocele ; t happens f 

Wind, Paeumatocele. Farther, if either Tefticle is — 
rally increaſed and hardened, it is denominated a Sarcocelt. K 
Tumor of the ff Veins is an Hernis Varicoſa, Varicoſele, 
or Circoſele ; an Abſceſ in the Scrotum is termed an Hern 
bumoralis. Sometimes two of theſe happen together, and then 
they are diſtinguiſhed by a proper Connexion of their Names, as 
Entero-epiplocele, Hydro-enterocele. Sometimes there is a Hydro- 
cele in one Side of the Scrotum, and an Exterocele in the other; 
an Inſtance of which I lately aw; and ſo it is with the reſt. 
Now we will enter upon an accurate Examination of the Na- 


ture and Diſpoſition of each. 
Of the EnTEROCELE. 


An Enterocels is a Tumor arng from s Decor of the [n- 
teſtines through the Ring ofthe of rhe Abdomen, and Pro- 
ceſs of the Peritoneum, into'the Scrotum (See Tab. XLVI. Fig. 3. 
AB). Some term this an Oſebeoceie, pf (rm Rupture, in 
Contradiſtinction to the Buboxocele, a kind of imperfet — 
which does not extend to the Scrotum. It is manifeſt this Dil. 
order ariſes from a vehement Protruſion by the Inteſtines, and 


an of the Periton aum, with the Ring of the Muſcles, fo 
that it down in the Scrorum. (ſee Tab. XLVI. Fig. 4. Ds 
from a ing of the Peritonexm, which naturally ſt 


Vi 


ings, — uncommon 

ſo that the Inteſtines are through chat, and the — 52 
Peritonei into the Scrotum. Experience teaches, that the latter 
cident does not happen ſo frequently as the former. /Zgineta 

the Peritonewm may be broken by outward Force, ſuddenly 


with 


reach both, and for 
the Inceſtines deſcend alone, though they may be 


by the Omenrum. 
of an Enzerocele, are very much the 
of a Bubonocele, or Omphalocele, that is, a violent 


or Blow; a vchement Strain in ing or lifting 
8 


— 


Bodies ; or, laſtly, Vomiting or Coughing ; and, according to 
the ＋ of the — Diſorder & formed inſtantly, or 
imperceptibly. It appears to the Touch like a Bladder or In- 
N iſtended with Air. At firſt the Tumor ſhews itſelf ſmall, 
about the upper Part of the Padenda, which, unleſs prevented 
at the Beginning, by degrees deſcends more and more, in ſuch a 
manner, however, that the Teſticle of the affected Side, near 
the Tumor, may be felt by the Fingers, though ſometimes the 
fadual Increaſe is ſo great, that the Scrotum down to the 
iddle of the Thigh, or even the Knees. other Sym- 
ms of an Enterocele are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of a Bu- 
onocele, wiz, a preternatural Tumor about the private Parts, 
particularly in the Scrotum, like an inflated Bladder to the Touch, 
and extending itſelf from the Ring of the abdominal Muſcle to 
the Scrotum, near which the Teſticle may be perceived by the 
Fingers (): This, when the Diſorder is not very great, nor the 
Part inflamed, ſometimes leſſens, and ſometimes increaſes; parti- 
cularly, when the Patient lies on his Back, it ſpontaneouſly retreats 
from the Scrotum into the Abdomen, or at leaſt decreaſes, and is 
then generally without Pain ; or it may be repreſſed by the Hands 
towards the 1nguen, or into the Belly, and then it emakes ſome 
Noiſe ; but upon removing the Hand, or the Patient riſing, it re- 
turns again with the ſame Noiſe. It is increaſed by crying, Satiety, 
or carrying a great Weight; but contracted by Cold, and is dilated 
by. Heat. Sometimes the deſcended Inteſtines are inflamed or 
ſwelled vaſtly with the Fœces, or adhere to the nei —_— 
Parts; then they cannot be repelled by the Hands. ou pre 
ling this Tumor we plainly perceive” an inflated Inteſtine, and 
a Swelling ot the Rings of ſthe abdominal Muſcles, and that ſome- 
times increaſing, ſometimes decreaſing, ſometimes with a Noiſe. 
Whenever, therefore, we find a Tumor can be forced into the 
Belly, we conclude it is an Exterocele. Men labouring under 
this Diſcaſe ſometitnes, for the Reaſons already given, feel Pains 
not unlike the Colic, either more or leſs violent, in the Scrotu 
Triguen, and Abdomen. Some are troubled with a Nauſea a 
Vomiting. When it is occaſioned ſuddenly, and by any violent 
Force, the Annulus of the abdominal Muſcles is often ſo nar- 
row, that the Inteſtines cannot be repelled. Conſequently there 
is Danger of a worſe, that is, an incarcerated Rupture. 
Though we have obſerved, that an Enterocele, in ſome Men, 
and ſometimes in pregnantWomen, may be ſupported without any 
extraordinary Pain ; yet that generally increaſes with the Tumor, 
10 far as to render robuſt Men unfit for Labour; and, unleſs 
they are ſecured by a proper Truſs, there is great Danger, either 
from Cold, Leapings traini Coughing, flatulent Food, 
Vomitings, Falling, Paſſion, other ſuch or 15 Cauſes, 
that more of the Inteſtines will deſcend, and bring on an 
incarcerated Rupture, © with other Diſorders mention d 11 
BUBONOCELE, that is, acute Pains, Vomiting, the Iliac Paſſion, 
and Hazard of Death itſelf. On the contrary, if they defend 
themſelves with a proper Truſs, and refrain from violent Mo- 
tion, young Men may be perfectly reſtored, and Adults and 
old Men, as Experience proves, live as long, and, it they are 
otherwiſe in a good State of Body, as healthful a Life as others. 
We muſt obſerve, that a Deſcent of the Inteſtines with the 
Omentum, is leſs dangerous than that of the former only. 
If this Hernia is not yet incarcerated, nor the Inteſtines 
intercepted, nor united with the external Parts, your principal 
Care muſt be both to reſtore them to their native Situation 
and ſecure them there; and, further, to reunite the diſtended 
Annulus of the Abdomen; or rather contract it, ſo that they may 
not fall out again. After replacing the Inteſtines, there are two 
Methods of uniting ®, or rather contracting, the Aperture of the 
Abdomen, as we Jv faid in a Bubonocele ; viz. by binding 
it with a proper Bandage, or by Section, commonly call'd xixe- 
vo, or Caltration, becauſe a Teſticle is generally cut out. An 
Attempt to cure it by Ointments, Plaiſters, or any other Medi- 
cines, Without binding, or by Tranſplantation, or Sympathy, is 
vain, at leaſt uncertain, and often ſuperſtitious. The beſt Re- 
medy, therefore, for Ruptures which re recent, inconſiderable, 
and not incarcerated, is a proper Bandage, as we have deſcrib d 
under the Article BUBONOCELE ; for by this, as I have often 
experienced, not only Infants, and young Men, but Adults, when 
the Diſorder has been of little Continuance, and flight, have been 
abſolutely freed from it, eſpecially if proper internal and exter- 
nal corroborating Medicines, with a ſuitable Manner of living, 
have been added +; and if the Patient is old, or the Diſeaſe in- 
veterate, theſe will alle viate it; for by a proper Applieation of 
t iem, the Inceſtines and Omentum may be contain'd in the Abdo- 


men, worſe Symptoms prevented, and the Patient execute any 
Work, — very 42 Strength is not requiſite. | * 
"Of the CELoToMIa, or Caſtration. | 


I cannot but join with thoſe who condemn the Method 
of Cure by Caſtration, which is n firſt, tying up 
, 


the Proceſſus Peritonzi, and ſpermatic V fince it de- 

ves the Patient of a Part fo neceſſary to Generation, and 

may be treated in a much fafer and gentler Method; for 

Inciſion is very far from being effectual in theſe Caſes, and, at 
the ſame time, throws him into cruel Agonies,and an imminent 
— of his Life. And the Patient, or his Relations, ſhould 
avoid ſuch a Surgeon more than a Plague, fince they muſt 
neceſſarily know, that the whole Art of a Quack conſiſts in get- 
ting Money, that it is void of Experience 4 and 
conſequently made up of mere Fraud. It is, for this Reaſon, 
incumbent on all Magiſtrates and Governors, as" the Cuſtom 
of ſome Countries is, to prohibit all itinerant Empirics the un- 
dertaking this pernicious and dangerous Method of Cure, with- 
out the Advice and Conſent of able Phyſicians. And, in my 
Opinion, the Temerity and Cruelty is very extraordinary, which 
attempts a Remedy accompanied with the moſt intenſe Agonies, 
the Loſs. of a Teſticle, the r of Death, and a 
Apprehenſion of a Relapſe ; for after this Operation, the Inte- 
ſtine and Peritonzum have often fallen down, and the Hernia 
return d, as Celſus, Cyprianus, an eminent Dutch Surgeon, and 
my own Experience, as convince me. Let us, there- 
fore, ſtick to the old Way — See my Diſſertation on 
removing the Abuſe of Celotomy, publiſh'd 'at Helmſtad?, in 
the Year 1728. | 

As we think Bandage very ſerviceable in the Cure of an Entero- 
cele, or Epiplocele, we ſhall explain how they are to be form'd, 
and applied. Thar is beſt which compreſſes the Part of the Belly 
where the Inteſtine falls down, fo that neither the Inteſtine nor Caul 
can deſcend from thence ;- which is done by fitting it carefully to 
the Patient's Body. The Induſtry of the —— is very com- 
mendable, which has invented and deſcrib'd various convenient 
and proper Bandages for the Cure of this Rupture, either in one 
or both Sides. ſe which I think moſt ſuitable, are repre- 
ſented Tab, XLVL Fig. 3 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 12, 145 ? 
15. and they are made of different Materials; thoſe for Infants 
and Youths, of thick Linen, or Fuſtian, ſtuffed with Cotton, or 
of ſoft Leather ; thoſe for ſtronger Men, of ſtrong Leather, or 
Steel. Theſe Bandages, over a ſticking Plaiſter, being tied round 
the Body, not only _ the Inetſtines, and compreſs the Pro- 
ceſſus Peritonæi, but ſometimes unite, or, at leaſt, contract the 
Coats fo, that the Inteſtines can not fall down again. They ſhould 
be kept on for fix Months at leaſt, and a thin Diet ſhould be ob- 
ſerv'd, with Abſtinence from Leaping, Riding, and all violent 


Exerciſes, taking, at the ſame time, gentle Purges, and ſtrengthen- 
ing Medicines, leſt-the Inteſtines, being too much inflated, thould 
deſcend again through the Muſcles of the Abdomen. is Me 


thod ſeldom fails of curing a Patient under twenty Years old; 

nor ought. we to deſpair, if he is thirty or forty, when the Diſ- 

order is recent, and the Surgeon brings immediate Aſſiſtance. If 

he is older, we can never expect a perfect Recovery, and both 

the Patient and Surgeon ſhould content themſelves with the. 

Relief that comes from a proper Bandage, and the Security of 
t 


preventing a ſecond Deſc of the Inteftine and Omentum : 


For, I think, after what been ſaid, nobody will have re- 
courſe to the Inciſion- knife. | 


Celotomy, that is, Caſtration, is another Method usd by 
Quacks, and abhorr'd by all regular Surgeons, 1. From the 
acute Pain attending it. 2. From the Danger of Life. 3. From the 
irreparable Loſs ot a Teſticle. 4. From the continual Appre- 
benſions of a Relapſe. And theſe Reaſons are more prevailing, 
if the Patient is young. However, ſome Sections of an Hernia 
may, and ought to be undertaken, when the Inteſtines cannot be 
ren and a Bandage, or other Remedies, are ineffectual; as 
when the fallen Inteſtines are unired, either with the Scrotum, 
or the Proceſſus}Peritonzi, in ſuch a manner, that they can 
no means be forced into the Belly, but * the Patient from 
doing his Buſineſs, and threaten him with the Calamity of an in- 
carcerated Rupture. But Mountebanks, without this Adheſion 
ob the — the —— Parts, and when they may 

repeF'd, have frequen orm'd this Operation 
Inks and eld den. 6a dogs od 


(a) It ſeldom happens, as GaxENncEoT writes, that the Teſticle is ſo far immerſed in the Inteſtines, that it cannot be felt, becauſe it is con« 


tained in a peculiar Cover. 


Some ailert this Aperture is never reunited, only contracted, the Truth of this can be learnt only from Experience 


About the End of the laſt Century, a Frenchman (Pricur de Cabrier) boaſted, that he had found an Arcanum, 

or Seftion. Lewis XIV. oblig'd him to diſcover it, for a Sum of Money; 

pirit of Salt, with a certain 

Lib. de Faſciis, p. 24. Falentini Polychreft. Exot. p. 89. ' Dionis, Chir. Cap. de Herniis : However, this did 
e 


any Rupture, without 
the Good of Mankind. It conſiſted of 8 


I 


| Some think the Loſs of a Teſticle entirely diſqualifies a Man for Generation ; but I know this to be an Error, 
however, without doubt, à Man with two will ſucceed better, as we ſee better with two Eyes than one. | 


woes Which would cure 
. n made it public for 
Quantity of red Wine to be taken often every Day. Ste Verdur, 


not prove eſfectual, without any 
from many Inſtances ; 


„ 


4 The 


3232 


The Patient is laid on his Back upon a Table, with his Head 
reclining, and his Fa elevated, and either bound faſt down with 
Cords, or his Head, Hands, and Feet, held by ſtrong Men ſo 
faſt, that he can neither turn, nor move himſelf, Then the Opera- 
tor protrudes the Inteſtines into the Belly, and then orders his 

Aſſiſtant ro compreſs. the Aperture of the Abdomen firmly wich 
his Hand; then he makes an Inciſion, about three or four Fingers- 
breadth long, according to the different Size of the Body, through 
the ſuperior and lateral Part of che Scrotum, with the ſubjacent 
Fat, drawn upwards in the manner directed for the Cure of a 


Proceſs of the Periconzum, now bare, and the Teſticle, from 
the neighbouring Parts, with his Fingers, and tears it out of the 
Scrotum with inexpreſſible Torment to the Patient; then he draws 
out the Proceſs, as far as he judges proper, and binds it round 
the upper Part with a Silk or Linen Ligature as in the Extirpa- 
tion of Tubercles, tying up at the ſame time the ſeminal Veins and 
Arteries, to prevent an Hemorrhage noon the Application of the 
Knife: Others ſeparate the Proceſs of the Peritonzum from the 
neighbouring Parts with their Fingers, and tie it with a String, 
re they extract the Teſticle ; and to keep the Teſticle from 
the Sight of the Spectators and Relations, conceal it in one 
Hand; and afterwards, with all the Dexterity they are Maſters of, 
cut off whatever is ty'd, and the Teſticle, pore, Finger's- 
breadth below the Bandage ; then ſteal away the Teſticle, and 
fill the Wound with Lint, and, laying a Plaiſter and Compreſs 
over it, bind it up-. When the whole Operation is performed, 
they put the Patient into Bed, as if he was ſtill po of his 
Teſticle. The Drefling is renewed for ſeveral Days, with Oil of 
of St. John's-wort, or ſome other vulnerary Oil, till the 
Ligature of the Proceſs of the Peritonæum, and ſpermatic Veſ- 
ſels, looſens and falls off ſpontaneouſly, which happens generally 
on the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh Day. When the Ligature is fallen 
off, they heal the Wound with balſamic Medicines, and then 
they have perfected their Cure, In the mean time, if they are 
not Blockheads, they preſcribe Reſt for twelve or fourteen Days, 
and the Diet uſual after great Wounds, or chirurgical Operations; 
and they ought to continue this, till the Patient dies, or recovers. 
But every one, of the leaſt Experience, knows, that moſt Men, 
after the Operation, are ſeized with a Fever, Spaſms, and Con- 
vulſions, 7 if the Operator is not very dexterous, or 
the Diet neglected: Beſides, thoſe, who are thus cured, frequently 
relapſe into their old Diſorder. Some Su , particularly the 
Iraliam, as a from the Writings of Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
dente, and Scultetus, attempt a Remedy ſtill more inhuman ; for, 
before they tie up the Proceſs of the Peritonæum, t (s a large 
Needle through it with coarſe waxed Thread, and, after cutti 
off —— cauterize the Wound of the ſpermatic Veſſels wi 
a hot Iron. 
T The third and leſs cruel Method is termed the Sectio, or Pun- 
aura Aurea, exactly deſcribed by Par“ and Geiger, contrived 
to prevent the Loſs of a Teſticle, and other ill Conſequences. 
Ic is thus: The Patient is laid on his Back, the Inteſtines are re- 
rurn'd, as we have already ſhewn, and, by an Inciſion, the Pro- 
ceſs of the Peritonæum is laid bare, and the upper Part of it, 
near the Annulus of the Muſcles, ty d with a fine Gold Wire, the 
Teſticle ſtill continuing in its proper Situation. This Thread is 
wound gently round the Proceſs of the Peritonæum, with a 
Forceps, in ſuch a manner, that the ſeminal Veſſels are inſenſible 
of any Compreſſion, and yet the Procels ſo ſtraitened, that the 


Inteſtines cannot deſcend into the Scrotum. But this is diſapprov'd 
of by myſelf, as well as others; for when the is lax, the 
Inteſtines eafily depreſs it by their own Weight; and, when it is 


ight, the ſpermatic Veſſels likewiſe are compreſs'd, and the 
eſticle is neceſſarily corrupted, not to mention the Difficulty of 
curing the Wound made in the Inguen, and the Fiſtula, a uſual 
Attendant upon this Operation, which muſt proceed from the 
continual Irritation of the Parts, by the Gold Thread. Hence I 
conclude, that skilful Surgeons will always de upon the Band- 
age me Cure of this Rupture, as long as the Inteſtines can be 
return d. : | 
Mr. Jo. Donglas,a celebrated Surgeon, at London, communicated 
to me the Method of one Liztlejobn, without Incifion. Firſt 
he returned the Inteſtines into the Belly, then applied à corro- 
five Medicine above the Os Pubis, to the Place where the 
Inteſtines deſcended (and he recommends Oil of Vitriol) in ſuch 
oy: that it might ſoon, ate the Skin; for the deeper 
the Eſchar, the more the Remedy : Therefore he 
orders it to be repeated for three or four Days, that the Skin 
may be the more corroded ; and, upon every freſh Application 
of the Oil of Vitriol, he removed the old Eſchar, that it mi 
penetrate the better; then he dreſſed the Wound with a Plaiſter 
of Paracelſus and Oxycroceum mix d in equal Parts, and ſpread 
upon Leather, and ſecured it with Com and Bandage. This 
Plaifter alone, he affirms, is ſufficient to ſeparate the Eſchar, 
and cure the Ulcer. If there was any Excreſcence of . 
Fleſh, he ordered it to be eaten off with the Lapis Infernalis The 


| 1 - 2 | 1. 
Patient muſt obſerve a ſpare Diet, refrain from Exerciſe, in Tb, XLVIL Fig. 1, 2 2 3. taken from his Diſſertation 


on incatcerated Ruptures 


till the Wound is cured. Atter which, he lays the Rupture- 
* = the Cicatrix, and applies a proper Bandage. This 
OL. II. 


q 
1 

5 
. 


bo- 
nocele, and for cutting Fontanels and Setons; he then ſeparates the 


muſt be worn, till the Cicatrix is ſtrong enough to 

vent a | — King George I. out of his Princely 2 
gave J. _ on. g > this 8 which s ſoon 

r deſp y t ib. Henſten's Hiſtor uprur 
and Douglar's Syllabus of Chirurgical — rations. Nr. ” 
Sermes, a Surgeon of Amſterdam, and an old Acquaintance of 
mine, in his Treatiſe of Lirbotomy, written in Dutch, Anno 1726. 
ves another Method of curing theſe Ruptures, without the 
is of a Teſticle ; which he confeſſes not to be his own In- 
vention, but what he learnt from ſome, who were Eye-witneſles 
of it in Raff. A Ruſſian Surgeon laid ſuch Patients on a Bench 
upon their Backs, and ſecured them by the Aſſiſtance of ſtrong 
en; then he made a rectilinear Incifion, ſomewhat long, into 
the Groin, as is uſual in Celotomy, and ſearched for the P,oceſ 
of the Perironzum, opened it wich a Knife, and there inveſtigated 
the Sack of the Rupture, which contained the Inteſtines (ſee 
Tab. XLVI. Fig. 4.). When he had found it, be extracted it out 
of the Wound with ſome Violence (u»doubtedly, after looſening is 
=o the Parts, to which it is connected]; and yd it with a ſtrong 
| read, as near as he could, to the abdominal Muſcles, (ſee 
Fig. IV. BB) and left the Thread hanging our of the Wotind ; 
he then d the Wound, as uſual, till the Thread fell off ſpon- 
taneoully. Thus be cured many, without any Injury to the Te- 
ſticle, or ſpermatic Veſſels; and not one, as they ſolemnly af - 
fire, died. Sermer approves of this Method in Adults, when 
the Inteſtines cannot be contained in the Belly by Bandages, 
and the Paticnts und great Pain and Unealinels. But the 
Certainty of this can only be r How- 
ever, this is ſure, that, if it ſucceeds, it is prefErable to the com- 
mon Way, becauſe the Teſticle, and other Parts, are kept entire 
by it we muſt further learn from Experience, whether 
uptures, thus cured, do not return as eafily, as thoſe cured 
by rhe vulgar Method, when the Sack and ſpermatic Veſſels are 
ty'd together ; for I ſee no Reaſon, which can hinder it more in 
_ Hon the a And oh is the anged , be dreaded, when 
uptures are large and inveterate; conſequently, the 
Place of the Deſcent greatly expanded and — Lattly, 
we muſt obſerve, that a certain Sui, one Freitage, in the Year 
1721. deſcribed this Method, as well known to his „ Sur- 
geon at Strasburg; and the Son, in his Diſſertation, ſays, ic was 
PROC by his Father ſucceſsfully, with this Difference, . that 
rated the Saccus with a Needle and TR00Þ \ be 
e the Ligature. Thus, alſo, in the Year 1730. 4 Diſſertation 
I at Keil in Holſtein, wherein the Author For, Her. 
Schuckman affirms, that he had practis d this Method with good 


Succeſs, and commends it gr ny 
Some, for the Preſervation of the Teſticle, do not tie ihe 
repreſſing the Inteſtines 


Proceſs, and ſpermatic Veſſels, but 
Omentum, ſcarify the Annulus and Skin, then bind it up properly, 
for the Promotion of a firm Cicatrix; and thus they declare they 
have cured many ; particularly if they wore the Bandage 
enough afterwards, But my Opinion is, that this Method 

- — effectual in Infants and Boys, than Men advanced in 


cars. 

If an Enterocele is ſo large, that the Inteſtines cannot be re- 
turn'd, principally if it ha from their Adheſion to the Pro- 
ceſs of the Peritonæum ; Scrotum, or laſtly to the Te- 
ſticle, and the Patient to the Danger of the lu Paſſion, 
then all Bandages are abſolutely ineffectual, and rather excite or 
increaſe the Pain, Inflammation, and other dangerous Symptoms; 
nor are Medicines of any Service ; but our ſole Hope of averting 
theD of an untimely Death, and the Iliac Paſſion, and reſtor- 
ing the Patient to his former Vigour, is in the Knife; for I know 

no one yer, who has contrived a berter and milder Method. 
When, therefore, this Operation muſt be performed, place the 
Patient, as Dogs directed: You muſt firſt divide the Integu- 
ments, for Reaſons already given, till the Proceſs of the Peri- 
tonzum and ſeparated Cover of the Inteſtines, appear to your 
View. Having done this, te the Inteſtines from the adhe- 
rent Parts, wich the utmoſt Caution, either with a ſmall Knife, 
your Finger, 2 Pen, or ſome ſuch Inſtrument, always conduct- 
ing your Knife, in fuch a manner, as, if Cutting is unavoidable, 
you may cut any thing rather than the Inteſtines; and, when they 
are ted from the adhering Parts, force them into the Belly, 
This muſt be done too, if you u ly meet with an in- 
carcerated Rupture, adhering to the external Parts. Laſtly, 
having reſtored the Inteſtines, you muſt not only heal the 
Wound, but apply the Bandage, called Spica, to prevent a 
Relapſe. Ps 


A incarcerated ENTEROCELE. 


If the Stricture of the Inteſtine is ſo great in an Enterocele, 
that ic cannot be returned, and conſequently becomes an incar- 
cerated Rupture, and Ca Bleeding, Clyſters, 7 
one of the moke of Tobac „ te 1 Ual, you m apply 
the Knife, to preſerve the Patient, as we directed in the incar- 

Bubonocele. And, for the better Illuſtration of this 


7 te Diſeaſe and Operation, you have Mawchar?'s Figures, 


Scrotum; and there you will find 
g P ; - "them 


them explained. In the mean time, I beg leave to add the fol- 
lowing Obſervations to what has been already ſaid. #i 
When the Rupture is fight and the Inteſtine reducible with- 
out dividing the Coat of the Saccus, then the ſuperior Parts of 
the Whole ſhould be expoſed to View by Incifion; for by this 
means the Inteſtines may be ſafely returned; then proceed as in 
a Bubonocele. Bur, (2.) when the Diſorder is of a worſe kind, 
or the Inteſtine and Omentum adhere to the neighbouring Parts, 


or a large * of Humour is contained in the Saccus, the 
pony ethod is not effectual, but yOu muſt divide the 
ccus, and return the Inteſtines; bur, if this is impracticable 


from a Strictute at the Ring, dilate that by Inciſion, and, having 
freed the Inteſtines and Om̃entum from their Adheſion, reſtore 
them to their proper Situations, as before directed. But the In- 
teſtines muſt be treated with ſo much Tenderneſs, as rather to 
divide the Part, to which it adheres “, even if it be the Teſticle 
irſelf, than injure its own Coats +. In the next Place, the Saccu- 
lus is to be freed from its Adheſion, and ty'd with a waxed 
Thread three or four times doubled about the ſuperior Part, near 
the Ring, the Part of the Sacculus below the Ligature is to be 
extirpated, and the Wound dreſſed, as in other ſuch Caſes. 
After the Thread is fallen off, there is a ſort of Tubercle, or 
firm Cicatrix, formed, which, being agglutinated to the ſcari- 
fied Wound of the Abdomen, retains the Inteſtines ſecurely, 
and prevents a Relapſe. But be very cautious of binding the ſper- 
matic Veins and Arteries. (3-) If the epigaſtric Artery is divided 
in this Operation, left a Profuſion of Blood ſhould be an Impe- 
diment to you, let an Aſſiſtant preſs and keep it cloſe to the 
Inguen, with a Roll of Lint, either dry, or dipt in ſome Aſtrin- 
t; or tie it up with a Needle and Thread. (4.) When 
prolaps'd Inteſtine is ſo diſtended either by Flatulences or 
Faces, that it cannot be commodiouſly reduced, nothing, to 
many Surgeons, 22 more ſalutary and conducive to the Re- 
duction of the Inteſtine, than gradually drawing out of the Abdo- 
men the Parts moſt adjacent to it, and to preſs into theſe the 
Flatulences and Fæces contain d in the Part before prolaps d; and 
thus gently to return the gradually- leſſen d Ducts of the Inteſtine. 
But left this difficult Extraction and Depreſſion of the Inteſtine 
ſhould weaken, or entirely rupture its Parts, which are already 
roo much debilitated, I think it more expedient by an Incifion, 
to be made in the manner above-deſcrib'd, to enlarge the Perfo- 
ration of the Abdomen, as much as ſhall ſeem neceſſary ; and 
then to replace the prolaps'd Inteſtines. As for the ures to 
be afterwards taken, they are the ſame with thoſe uſed in an 
INCARCERATED BUBONOCELE ; Which ſee. 129 When the 
Meſentery is found prolaps'd along with the Inteſtines, then, 
according to the Obſervation of Mr, Petit, the former is to be 
return'd before any Attempt is made to reduce the latter ; for 
unleſs this Caution is obſerv'd, the Inteſtines almoſt always f: 
down again. On the contrary, when the Omentum is fallen out 
along with the —_— the latter are always to be replac'd be- 
fore the former. (6.) If, with the Sacculus of the Peritonæum, 
the Inteſtine is alſo wounded, Suture muſt be us'd, in order to 
join the Inteſtine to the Wound of the Abdomen. As for the 
other Meaſures to be taken, they are the ſame with thoſe us'd 
in Wounds of the Inteſtines. See ABDoMEN. (7.) When the 
Inteſtine is found corrupted, the corrupted Part is to cut off, 
and the ſound Part, by Suture, join'd to the Wound of the Abdo- 
men. (8.) Ir ſometimes happens, that the Bladder, eſpecially in 
6 ant Women, and thoſe labouring under a Su on of 
rine, falls thro* the Ring of the abdominal Muſcles. When 
this Accident happens, the prolaps'd Part of the Bladder is to be 
replac'd in the ſame manner we * directed for the Reduction 
the Inteſtines. (9.) After the Operation is perform'd, the 
looſe and ſuperfluous Parts of the Skin of the Scrotum are to be 
cur off with a Pair of Sciſſars; for thus a cloſer and ſtronger 
Cicatrix is form'd, by which means the Return of the Hernia is 
the mare powerfully prevented. And, laſtly, Compreſles are to 
be apply'd to the Scrotum, and ſecur d by a Bandage proper for 
ſuſpending the Scrotum. 


Of an EPIPLOCELE, or Deſcent of the OUENTUM. 


A Tumor ariſing from the Deſcent of the Omentum into the 
Proceſs of the Peritonzum, or Scroturn, is termed an Epiplocele. 
The Diagnoſtic of this Diſtemper is ſomewhat diffic t; how- 
ever, we may conclude it to be preſent, when we find an un- 
equal, foft, and ſlippery Tumor, not greatly increaſed by hold- 
ing the Breath, or ſtraining for a Stool, about the Proceſs ofthe 
Peritonæum, or ſometimes extending from them to the Scrotum ; 
upon a Preſſure of the Fingers, there is.no Noiſe, nor is there 
ſuch Hardneſs, or Inflation, as we obſerved in an Enterocele. 
Sometimes the Omentum may be return'd, fotnerimes it adheres 
ſo firmly to the neighbouring Parts, or fvells ſo exceſſively, 


that it cannot. I found an Inſtance of both theſe Caſes in the 


®* Garengeot in Oper. Chirar. Tom, 1. H 320. Edit. 11, that the Teſticle is ſometimes confounded with the fallen Inteſtine, ; 
ſeldom PRE Ig it is included in a 0h Sack. | * but this 
tion of the Teſtcle, if it adheres to the Tateſtine, but it is better to tear off a ſinall Portion; for ſuch a 


When 


+ Some adviſe a total Exti 


Wound may, and does often, again, 
2 


HER 
Diſſection of a Man after his Death; though ſome deny, or 
doubt the Reality of theſe Herniz/ The Tumor is not ſo l 


or dangerous in an Epiplocel 
Patient may, with little PainFand few Medicines, tranſact bis 
Buſineſs ; and this, indeed, ſeldom happens, as the Omentum in 
general is ſo ſmall, that it cannot reach the Proceſs of the Peri- 
tonæum, much leſs deſcend into it. Some, indeed, have mi(- 
taken a Tumor of that Part from an extraordinary Diſtention 
of the Membrana Adipoſa in that Part, for an Epiplocele. I learnt 
formerly from Rxyſth, and have fince read in Drowis and Geren- 
geor, that there have been Examples of an Epiplocele, exactly 
reſembling an Enterocele, not only in the Symptoms, but like- 
wiſe in the Conſequences and 42 ſo that an — has been 
found neceſſary, tho* nothing the Omentum afterwards 
appear'd to be fallen down. 
In the Cure of an Epi 


in an Enterocele ; but 


after ing the Omentum, if 


that is practicable, apply a Band oper for Ruptures, as in 
the Inguinal or Scroml upture 71 the ä — palivgt be 


reduced, and yet the Patient ſuffers no great Pain, it is better 
to refrain from the tion, than torture him by a Remedy 
worſe than the Diſeaſe. But as ſoon as the fallen Omentum 
ſwells, and induces an Inflammation, Pains, Fever, and Vomit- 
ing, which is common in incarcerated Ruptures of the Inteſtines, 
you muſt have recourſe to the Knife, as we adviſed for an in- 
carcerated Hernia of the Inguen or Scrotum ; always obſervi 

not to reduce the thick corrupted Part of the Cawl, but tying it 
with a Thread, to cut it off, and only return the ſound Part, as 
we ordered in Wounds of the Abdomen; or you may wait for 
the ſpontaneous Separation of it, without a Ligature. See many 
1 Obſervations on this Diſorder, in Le Dran's Chirur. 

* 

When the Inteſtines fall down, together with the Omentum, 
it is term'd an Entero-epiplocele, but it is ſcarcely diſcernible 
from a ſimple Enterocele. But the Diſtinction, indeed, is very 
immaterial, ſince they are both attended with the ſame ers, 
and require the ſame Cure. When the Tumor in a Ramex now- 
and-then vaniſhes or decreaſes, leaving only a ſmall ſoft Swelling, 
we may, with great Probability, conjecture there is an Entero- 
epiplocele; but it is manifeſt, this is leſs dangerous than an En- 
terocele, inaſmuch as the Fat prevents the Inteſtines from bei 
compreſſed by the Annuli of the abdominal Muſcles, as t 
would have been, had they deſcended alone. In the Cure of this 
Diſorder, the Su ould firſt reduce the Inteftines and 
Omentum; and after the Agglutination of the Wound, ſecure 
them with a Bandage, as for an Enterocele. 


Of Sruxrovs HERNIX. 
A SARCOCELE. 


We have already ſaid, that Tumors of the Scrotum are calld 
3 or falſe, when neither the Inteſtine nor Omentum falls 
own, but they proceed either from a Scirrhus of the Teſticle, 
or Humours collected therein, or a Swelling of the ſpermatic Veſ- 
ſel. And it is peculiarly term'd a Sarcocele, when the Tumor 
of the Teſticle is remarkably hard, and like a Scirrhus, or when 
there is a preteruatural Excreſcence of Fleſh in it, which is 
attended with acute Pains, and ſometimes exulcerates, and, 
degrees, becomes cancerous. We may immediately Gift iſh 
between an Inflammation of the Teſticle, and a Sarcocele, be- 
cauſe the latter is very {low in its Progreſs, and, at firſt, gives 
but little Pain; whereas the former, as in all Inflammmations, is 
2 in its Progreſs, and begins with violent Pains and Heat. 
is Diforder has many Cauſes: For, when the Teſticle is tume- 
fied with any Degree of Hardneſs, we aſcribe the Sarcocele to 
the fame 5 9 8 which produces a Scirrhus. If there is an Ex- 
creſcence of Fleſh, it is attributed to a Contuſion, or ſome ſuch 
external Force; though I once attended a Patient, labouri 
under this laft kind, who never remember'd to have felt any 
external Violence. The Size is various, and, in the Opinion of 
ſome Surgeons, never larger than an Hen's Egg; though I have 
curd Men, whoſe Teſticles were digger than my Fiſt; as a Proof 
of which I have preferv'd ſome ſuch in Spirits. The moſt di- 
1 Mark of a Sarcocele is Hardnefs, and particularly 
of the Tefticle ; for other Ruptures are ſoft, and the Teſticle 
perceptible to the Fingers. I have learnt, both from Wepfer, 
and my own Experience, that, unleſs the Tumor is timely re- 
foly'd, a Sarcocele will degenerate into a Cancer, or, at jeaft, 
become very troubleſome from its Bulk and Pain, and affect, 
or entirely rake away, the Power of Generation, eſpecially if 
both Teſticles are vitiated. If the Tumor aſcends through the 
— — to the Belly, the Attempt of a Cure by the Knife is inef- 
al, and attended with Death, becauſe the Corruption has 
_— the internal. Parts : It is, therefore, better to refrain © 
m it. 


When a Sarcocele is recent, it may ſometimes be reſolv d by 
internal and external diſperſing Medicines. Matthiolss, Aqua- 
te, and Scultetut, recommend the Powder of the Root of 

eſt · harrow, giving the Patient one Dram in Wortawood-wine, 
and applying externally the following Plaiſter : 


Take of Gum Galbanum, Ammoniac, and Bdellium, each 
half an Ounce ; diſſolve them in Vinegar, and add, of 
Duck's Fat, melred and ſtrain d, an Ounce and an half; of 
yellow Wax, two Ounces; Oil of Lilies, and the Marrow 

of an Or's Leg-bone, each ten Drams : Make a Plaiſter 


that 


Emplaſirum Nori eſe, alone, as a good Digeſtive ;; or mixt 
with 3 Ws the Fomentations directed for the 
Cure of a Scirrhus. But I am convinced, from lo — A 


that internal Remedies are moſt efficacious, as a 
the Woods, and Mercurial Remedies; eſpecially if the Patient 


8 its aſcending to the Abdomen, and becoming 


affected, 
This muſt be perform d almoſt in the ſame manner as Celo- 


it adheres, by a Knife, or Sciſſars, as the Caſe _y — 


z or 

decay, it is plain 

the firſt Ligature is not tight enough : You — — 
eaſon, 


7 
Teſticle, apply a Cautery 
duciye to Wm End : Bur I prefer 
then, a dangerous Sarcocele, which tends to a Cancer, we may, 
and, indeed, ſometimes muſt, caſtrate ; for otherwiſe the Patient 
will ſcarcely ever be reſtor d to his former Health; and the re- 
maining Teſticle will ſuffice for Generation. I am ſenſible, that 
ſeme looſen the Nerves from the ſpermatic Veſſels, before 
bind them up, leſt the Ligature ſhould cauſe _ or Conv 
fions : But Fon certain this is unneceſlary ; I cannot con- 
ceive a Poſſibility of looſening theſe ſmall Nerves from the ſper- 
matic Veins, with which they are ſo wondefully interwoven ; to 
fay nothing of the oem ge of Spaſms proceeding from the 
Ligature, when the Nerves, 25 1 juſt now ſaid, are ſo very ſmall, 
and ſurprifingly intermix d wich the other Parts. As for the reſt, 


lay Lint, or a {mall Compreſs, below che Ligature; then take off 


the Tefticle about an Inch below it. a ; 
If there is a painful Excreſcence of the Teſticle, which Medi- 


cines will not diſperſe, and the Teſticle ſtill continues ſound, 
it may be remedied, and the Teſticle preſerv'd, by opening the 
Scrotùtn, and cutting off the Excreſcence ®. But if it has aff 

the Teſticle, the prominent Parts cannot be taken off without 
violent Torture : you muſt remove the whole Teſticle, 
or ſome Part of it, in the manner already propos d. The 
Skin, likewiſe, of the Scrotum, which is uſclets after the Los of 
the Teſticle, ſhould be extirpated with the Sciſſars; for this will 
promote the Healing of the Wound, and render the Scrotum 


® Dionis, and others, recommend corrofive Medicines, for making : 
Tefticle, which is often ſucceſsful ; but the Cure by the Knife ſeems more ſafe and expeditious. | 
+ Wideman, Lib. de Litho & Culotomia, p. 84. and Boeerhaave, Aphor. Pra. 4 1227. and Carengeot, in Chirurg, Oper 


Dran, Tom. 2. Of. 75. ſay, that they have found Caſes of an H 
— 
rocele, the Inteſtines, as I have obſerv'd, penetrate into 


the vaginal 
the Proceſs of the Peritonzum. But the Caſes, mention'd 


by 


and Humour was then in the Proceſsof the Periconzum above the Teſticle: But that the contrary ſometimes 


theſe Authors, 
Enterocele and Hydrocele ; yet never met with any ching of this kind. 


obſerv'd, eſpecially in new-born Children, or d al — 
len; bur t by ſorne, call d 
and diſtinguiſh'd from an Hydrocele. 
a preternatural Collection of Li 
in the Proceſs of the Peritoneum above the Teſticle; 
farther, that, in the Diſſection of a dead Body, they have found 
a great Quantity, in the Production of the Peritonæum, occa- 
lion'd by an inteſtinal Rupture. Sometimes the Liquor is of 
bl Colour; or Blood itſelf is found in the vity of 
the Scrotum. This was not unknown to Celſar, as appears 
from Lib. 7. 9. We may properly call this an Hzmato- 
cele, or Bloody re, of which more hereafter. 

An Hydrocele then may be known and accurately diſtinguiſh'd, 
1. From a y of the Scrotum; for in this a Preſſure of the 
F leaves a Pit, as in tumeſied ; the Skin is ſmooth, and 
the —— 4 much ſwell d; whereas, on the contrary, 
in a true Hydroc Penis contracts, the Skin is 
and the Finger leaves no Pit. Beſides, in an Hydrocele the Tu- 
mor never ſubſides en and ir is ſoft, there is 4 great 
Plenty of the Humour; but then it makes a Reſiſtance like an 
inflated Bladder tied cloſe. The Veins too in the Scrotum are 
inflated, and the Humour gives way to the Fingers, and increaſes 
the Size of that Part which is not preſſed. 2. An Hydrocele 
is — — from an Enterocele, or Epiplocele, principally 
by the following 33 The Lymph encompaſſes the tume- 
fied Teſticle to ſuch a that it is imperceptible to the 
Sight or Touch; but, in the latter, it may be perceivd on 
one Side. 3. Between a Sarcocele and Hydrocele (the Diff 
culty of diſtinguiſhing of which has miſguided many experienc'd 
Surgeons) this is the principal Difference: The latter often grows 
to a prodigious Magnitude, and appears (which is the moſt in- 
fallible Sign) like a Bladder diſtended with Water, while the 
former is very hard, but ſeldom of any extraordinary Bulk. 
Some, I know, adviſe to rake the Patient in the Dark, and place 
a Candle behind:the Scrotum ; for they judge an Hydrocele to be 
then tranſparent, and that you may ſee through it as 
through a Bladder fil'd with Water, in the ſame Situation. 
Bur ſince this Water, as Celſus, /Egineta, myſelf, and have 
obſerv'd, is often turbid, and as black as Coffee, or b 75 
every judicious Perſon will eafily acknowledge there is no certain 
Dependence upon this. It is certain, when there is ſuch an Ap- 
pearance, that there is an Hydrocele ; but any otber Appear- 
ance will not aſſure us, wichout further Reaſons, that there is 
no Hydrocele, as the Humours may be bloody. An Hydro- 
cele is rather troubleſome than dangerous ; for the Patient, if ic 
is of any Size, can neither ride nor walk wichout Difficulty ; 
and, when it is left within too long, there is Reaſon to fear the 
Teſticle may be corrupted, and grow callous, and, * 
a Scirrhus, or Sarcocele, or Cancer, enſue; though I have 
known Perſons live to « very great Age, without any ill Conſe- 

more than the Inconvenience caus'd by che Bulk 

of it. But, as the Quantity of the Fluid unnaturally contracts the 
Penis, and hides it under the Tumor, the Act of Generation is 
render d very troubleſome, if not entirely impeded. 
the Cure of an Hydrocele, either by Medicines, or the Incifion- 
knife, is difficult; yet young Men are ſooner freed from it than 
old. When it is attended with a Dropſy, remove that firſt. 


a Wound in the Scrotum, and taking off the ſuperfluous Parts of the 
ar. and Ls 


where the Teilicle might be touch d with the Finger, and that 
in an Ente- 
through that natural Septum which diſtinguiſhes the Teſticle from 
muſt be very uncommon ; for I have cur'd many, both of an 


Sometimes 


* 
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Sometimes the ſame . labours under this, a Sarcocele, 
and Hydrocele, at the ſame time. Fi 

Diſperſing and corroborating Medicines, _— internally and 
externally, often work a Cure of an Hydrocele, in you 
— Compreſſes, dipt in Wine, or — of Wine, in 
which Roſemary, Sage, Chamomile, Fennel, Cumin, Marjoram, 
and the like, have been boil'd, being laid warm oh the Tumor 
ſeveral times in a Day, are of great Service; nor is it amiſs to 
add, as ſoon as you take it off the Fire, Lime · water, and Spirit of 
Wine, or a ſmall Quantity of the latter by itſelf. The beſt 
Remedy for new-born Infants is, for a Man in good Health, 
and faſting, to chew ſome Nutmeg, and breathe ofren, every 
Day, for ſome time, the affected Scrotum. I the more 
readily recommend this, as I have frequently ſeen the good Ef- 
fects of it; in the mean time we do not deſpiſe the holding 
Spirit of Wine in the Mouth, and, at the ſame time, breatbing 
upon the Scrotum. If both theſe fail, lay the — — 
ſpread upon Linen, ſeveral times in a Days upon the Tumor, 
warm; Or a y a Compreſs, moiſten'd with Spiritus Matricalis, 
warm likewiſe. As for internal Remedies, frequent Purging, par- 
ticularly in Infants, is —— at the ſame time giving ſtrengtheni 
diſperſing, and diuretic Medicines. The Arcanum duplicatum 


Ludo wicus was eſteem'd wonderfully efficacious for the Hydrocele 


in Adults, as a few Doſes of it, according to him, with external 


- diſcutient and nervous Medicines, will cure the Diſorder in a few 


Days. But I think it will do more Service in a Dropſy, than 
in an Hydrocele. If theſe diſappoint you, have recourſe to In- 
ciſion; though that Operation, in Adults, is not always ſucceſs- 
ful. If an Inflammation be joined with an Hydrocele, forbear 
the Knife, till that is abated. 
There are two Kinds of Cure, by Operation, one perfect or 
radical, the other palliative or imperfect: For the Surgeon has 
two Views in the Management of an Hydrocele; 1. To extract 
the noxious Fluid out of the Scrotum; 2. To prevent a Return 
of it: And, as the perfect Cure is ſuitable to both Deſigns, fo 
the imperfect only extracts the collected Humour; and, as the 
firſt Method confines the Patient to bis Bed for ſome Weeks, 
and expoſes him to Pain and Danger, while the other may be 
perform'd more readily, and repeated with leſs Inconvenience 
and Hazard, it is no — — laſt is prefer d: Wherefore I 
all firſt conſider the palliative Cure. 
e Antients, in —— the palliative Cure, uſed a Lan- 
cet, for the Perforation of the Scrotum; this they extracted 
after the Operation, -then inſerted a Tube, through which the 
Humour was diſcharged : The modern and more commo- 
dious Practice is, to uſe a Trocar (ſee Tab. XLV. Fig. 1.). 
The Method is this: The Patient ſtands or fits on the 
Edge of a Chair; then the internal Humour is preſſed. down- 
wards, from the ſuperior Part of the Scrotum, to diſtend the 
inferior, and kept thus by a flat Ligature; next, the Trocar,abour 
a Finger's-breadth long, ſufficient to perforate the diſtended 
Integuments, which, in an inveterate Diſorder, are generally 
thick, is introduc'd into the lower Part of the Scrotum, and di- 
rected outwards, that the Teſticle ay ne no Injury. When 
the Scrotum is thus perforated, the Needle is drawn out, - and 
the Tube left behind, through which the collected Humours are 
diſcharged : After this, the Tube is extracted, and then the Ope- 
ration is complete. Nor is the Scrotum only immediately con- 
tracted again, but the Wound alſo heals, without Plaiſter or 
Medicine; and the Patient may walk, and do his Buſineſs, without 
the lealt Inconvenience; tho? the Practice of thoſe, who, after the 
Completion of their Work, involye the Scrotum in thick Com- 
preſles, dipt in Spirit of Wine and Lime-water, is by no means 
to be condemu d. But, if the Humour is collected above the 
Teſticle, it muſt be extracted by a new Incißon. Further, as, 
after this Operation, the Scrotum generally fills again in ſome 
Months, you muſt repeat it, leſt, the Serum there collected 
ſhould, by contracting an Acrimony, corrupt the internal 
Parts, and, principally, the Teſticle; whence the Diſorder be- 
comes much more dangerous: - This is ſometimes repeated, 
two, three, or four times in a Year 3 and, ſometimes, nor for 
eral Years, according to the quick or flow Increaſe of the 
_— By theſe means, Perſons afflicted with this Diſtem- 
per continue often in good Health, with little Inconvenience, 
and live to a great Age, as I have often ſeen: For, when the 
Water is once extracted, ſome robuſt Men are ſo bappily cured, 
that they never have a Return; though, as this is not. common, 
the Reaſon for terming it a palliative Cure is very manifeſt. 
When the Humour is turbid or thick, or when it is thick and 


_ tenacious, as ſome ſay it is, after many repeated Operations, and 


N 
not be extracted by the Needle and Tube, but, inſenſibly, 
— a fetid Smell and obſcure Colour, not unlike Blood, you 
-muſt, immediately, . the perfect Cure, leſt the Corrup- 
tion and Diſorder increaſe. So, likewiſe, if an Hemorrhage 
attends the Wound, Garengeot adviſes to open the Scrotm wich 
a Knife, to ſearch: for the injured | Vein, and, when found, to tie 

it. But this never occurred to me. bi 
When the above -· mentionꝰd Accidents happen, or when the Le- 
ſticlo is corrupted, or the Patient Arr. 
the perfect Cure may be undertaken in one of the following 
wh Firſt, The Patient is laid on his Back, upon a Table 


or Bed, and either ſecured by four or five firong Men, or, if 
it ſeems neceſſary, bound both Hand and Foot, as we ſaid 
before in Celoton y; then a lateral Incifion is made with a Knife, 
(fee Tab. XXII. G or I) about the ſuperior Part of the Scro- 
tum, where the noxious Humour is contain'd ; next, introduce 
into the Wound the Director, or, rather, the fore Finger of 
your Left-hand; and divide the Scrotum, to the very Bottotn, 
with an Inciſion - knife or Sciſſars; by this means, the corrupted 
Humour will find an eafier Paſſage: When that is diſcharged, 
examine the Teſticle : If it proves ſound and unaffected, fill the 
whole Wound with Lint ; laying on g Compreſs, and the T 
Bandage : When theſe are taken off, fill it with digeſtive Oint- 
ment upon Lint, and apply the Bandage, that the hard and callous 
Coats of the Bag may be brought to a Suppuration, and ſeparated, 
and, conſequently, the Veins, whence the noxious Humour flow'd, 
be extirpated, and a Relapſe prevented. But, if theſe Membranes 
are very thick and hard, the digeſtive Unguent will not be ſuffi- 
cient; but you muſt mix red Precipitate with it, or lay on the Pre- 
Cipitate, with that over it: If this diſappoints you, remove as much 
as you can, with the Inciſion- knife, or Sciſſars; then eat off what 
remains, with red Precipitate, burnt Alum, and a Digeſtive: 
After this, apply a vulnerary Balſam, and bind up the Wound, 
till it is cleanſed and healed. An adipoſe Excreſcence is ſome. 
times found in the Scrotum of one troubled with an Hydrocele: 
This muſt be removed, as we juſt now directed for callous 
Membranes, partly by Inciſion, and partly by corroſive Medi- 
cines. Though, upon opening the Scrotum, the ſeminal Veſſels 
may appear tumefied, do not, after the Advice and Practice of 
ſome, inconſiderately remove the Teſticle as uſeleſs and noxious ; 
for Nature alone often cures theſe Tumors ; but the ſpermatic 
Veſſels muſt be tied with a Thread, and the Teſticle raken away 
as we have ſhewn under the Article SaRcocELE, when the ſeminal 
Veins ate remarkably indurated, and the Patient feels extreme 
Pains. Lou muſt, likewiſe, examine very accurately, whether 
the tumeſied Teſticle contains, internally, any Fluid; for this 
ſometimes happens; and, if you perceive any by your Touch, 
2 may conclude, it is Water or Pus: Nor is this a ſufficient 

eaſon for taking it off, as ſome do, ſince it may be cured by 
an Inciſion and Cleanſing only; but, if it be found very callous 
and corrupted, you mult bind and extirpate it, as above, to 
prevent a er. I the Humour is contain'd, as ſome Writers 
affirm it may be, in the upper Part of the Proceſs of the Peri- 
tonæum, and the Teſticle is not affected, though the Scrotum is 
diſtended; take particular Care, while you cut the hard Mem- 
branes, that the Teſticle receives no Damage. 

Since many dread the Incifion-knife, the Scrotum may be 
open d by corroſive Medicines, and the Water extracted. For 
this N apply a Plaiſter with a 2 Aperture to the 
external Side of the Scrotum; lay a cauſtic Stone, or ſome other 
proper Corrofive, on the Aperture; then cover it with an entire 

laſter and Compreſs, and ſecure the Whole with the T Bandage. 
If the Cauſtic does not perforate the Coats of the Kang of 
Eſchar muſt be divided by a Probe, Knife, or ſome other pro 
Inſtrument, the Water diſcharg'd, and the Caviy of the Womd 
filbd with Lint; then proceed, as we directed before, till the Pa- 
tient recovers: In this manner I bave cured ſeveral. Here I muſt 
qblerve, that Garengeot dreads many ill Conſequences from the 

aſtic, as it may mix with the morbid Humour, and injure 
the Teſticle: But his Fear is groundleſs; for, as ſoon as that has 
perforated: the Integuments of the Scrotum, the diſcharging Li- 
quor repels and waſhes it off; or, if any ſhould find a Paſſage 
into the Scrotum, the Water will temperate it in ſuch a manner 
as to make it entirely inoffenfive : And I am confirm'd in this 
inion by Experience. 1 0 

The third Method of 8 perfect Cure is this; a 
Piece of Tape, or a narrow Linen Cloth, in a lrg Needle, (as 
we recommended for a Seton, (ſee Tab. XXXIX. Fig. 12.) is 
paſſed through the ſuperior lateral Part of the Scrotum, fo as 
not. to injure the Teſticle, and brought out again at the Botrom. 
The Tape is left in, as in a Seton; and, after rubbing it with 
digeſtive Ointment, is drawn backwards and forwards twice or 
thrice every Day : This not only promotes the Diſcharge of the 
noxious Humour, but prevents an Inflammation, and cauſes an 
internal — 7 ag ; ſo that the corrupted Veins and Integuments 
are ſeparated from the ſound Parts. In twenty Days, or more 
when the Suppuration is complete, and little or no Humour diſ- 
charges, extract the Tape, and heal the Wound. If the Suppu- 
ration not ſucceed by rubbing the digeſtive Ointment on the 
Tape, mix wich it ſome red Precipitate. However, ſince the pre- 
ceding Methods do more commodiouſly extract the noxious 
Humours,. cleanſe the Sack, and diſcover whether the Teſticle 
is ſound or not, and whether there is a latent adipoſe Body, 
it is no Wonder they are preferr'd, as, more ſafe and effectual 
than this; For if any putrid Matter, Scirrhus, or Corrupti 
has ſeized the Teſticle, it will be better to proceed by Celoto- 
m Or, if the Membrane is adipoſe, to remove that, than, by 
leaving them, to render the Cure not only precarious, but 
expale- che Patient to more and greater Dangers. | 

Marini, a modern Italian Surgeon, prefers the following Me- 
tod to any other, as the moſt uſual (perhaps in 174. rg 

y 


HER 


Body being the Scrotum is divided in its uppet Putt, 
ne Morn nh dy Inguen, by an Iocifon large enough to 


admit a Finger, and then a Tent of Wax, the Thickneſs of 3 
Finger, and about three Fingers - breadth long; the Point 
of this muſt be ſomewhat crooked : This is rubbed with Oint- 
ment of Marſhmallows, and introduc'd into the Cavity of the 
Scrotum, where, after it has continu'd rwenty-four Hours, the 
Part affected will be ſound. - The Water is not evacuated, the 
Tent is | er ſhorten d, as the Cavity diminiſhes, and the 
Tumor dif by an emollient Plaiſter. When there is a Sup- 

ion, the Tent is dreſſed with the digeſtive Ointment of G- 

„and Ointment of Roſes into tne Scrotum. In ſeven 
Days, the Tent is rub'd with compound Oil of St. John's-wort, the 
Sinus cleans d, and, the Tumor being digeſted, the Wound gradually 
leſſens and heals; then the Tent is taken out, and the Cure completed 
by a proper Regimen. The Author forbids thi: Operation, while 
the Sun is in Scorpio, as that would protract the Cure; but this is 

mere Superſtition. Ruyſch deſcribed much the ſame Method be- 
fore that Author. If you attempt a Cure, ſays he, by opening the 
Scrotum in the ſu Part, on one Side, then fill the Wound 
with an oblong Tent, rubbed with Ointment of Roſes mixt 
with red Precipitate, till a gentle Inflammation, and a ſmall ſuc- 
ceeding Suppuration, has putrefied the Membranes; then extract 
them with a Forceps. I have known many perfectly cured by 
this Way. Obſerve, that the Practice of theſe Authors will be 
effectual only when the Teſticle is found : On the contrary, if 
we ſuſpect, or know, that to be corrupted, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the firſt or ſecond Method of a 8 Cure. 

Some itinerant Quacks perſuade themſelves, they have ſtill a 
more ready and ſafe Method: They make an Inciſion into the 
Inguen, make a Ligature upon the Proceſs of the Peritonzum 

Teſticle, as they do in an Enterocele; then tear it out, tho” 
it is found. I am ſo far from approving of this, that, I think, 
they deſerve the ſevereſt Puniſhment for their Barbarity, who 
cruelly deprive a Man of a Part ſo neceſſary for the Continua- 
tion of the Species, when it might be ſaved. To conclude, the 

fe& Cure will be more ſucceſsful in young and robuſt Per- 
than thoſe advanced in Years, and infirm: I would, there- 
fore, recommend the palliative Cure for them. In a word, the 
utmoſt Care is neceſſary, not to miſtake an Enterocele for an 
Hydrocele, leſt the Patient ſhould be deſtroy'd by wounding the 
Inteſtine, while we delign only to make an Inciſion into the 
Scrorum. ; 


An ExPLANATION OF THE FORTY-$1xTH TABLE. 


. Fig. 1. Repreſents a latent Inciſion- knife, (Gall. Biſtouri herni- 
aire cach&) for dividing the Parts in incarcerated Ruptures, and 
ing Fiſtulz in the Anus: The acute Part A is elevated 
out of the Groove, and cuts, when the Handle B is depreſſed; 
CCC is the Groove, which conceals the Knife, till it is elevated: 
DD the Handle of the whole Inſtrument ; E the Screw, or 
Hinge, about which the Knife is moved, upon depreſſing 
the Handle: F the Spring, which returns the Knife into its 
Groove, when B is not depreſſed. 

Fig. 2. A B repreſent almoſt the ſame Inſtrument, but out of 
the Groove CC: The inferior Part is furniſhed with a Plate, in 
the Form of an Heart, D, which prevents the Inteſtines, in the 
Operation for an incarcerated Rupture, from riſing above the 
Kaife, and being wounded: E a different kind of from 
the former ; the Hinge and Spring likewiſe vary. 

Fig. 3. A is the Scrotum, re on ho Right 
Side, by an Enterocele . B exhibits the ner in which the 
teſtine C C deſcends, and is reduplicated in the Scrotum (which 
is here divided). This Figure is taken from Berengere's French 
Treatiſe on Ruptures. | 
Fig. 4. A ſhews the Proceſs of the Peritonæum, near the 
Toguen, as yet cloſed ; but, at its other Parts, B B B B open'd 
by the Knife: C is the Teſticle, with the ſpermatic V E: 
D the Sacculus, which is the inferior Coat of the Perit 
diſtended and lengthen'd by a Deſcent of the Inteſtines, or 


Omentum, or both, here extended almoſt down to the Teſticle. 
Fig. 5. 6. Ge, to 15. Repreſent various forts of Truſſes, for 
retaining the reſtored — Some of theſe (Fig. 6. 12. and 
13.) are made of Cotton, eſpecially for Infants; or of Leather, 
for Adults: Others (Fg. F- 7. 8. and 15.) of Steel, cover'd with 
Leather: Some of Steel Plates, with moveable Joints, (as Fig. 
15.) ſo as to be more commodious: Some are defign'd for Rup- 
tures on both Sides (as Fig. 8. and 9.) : Some for a Rupture on 
the Right Side only (as Fig. 6. 7.): Others on the ( as 
Fig. 5. 10. 13. 14. and 15.): Some are faſten'd to the Body with 


Belly, and is faſten'd with Strings CC, paſſed the Aper- 
wel D; or with Butrons, (Fig. 6. and 14.) E 1 


Vol. II. 


(Fig. 5. 6. 10. 11. 12. 13, and 14) FF: Thick 
Legs, and faſten'd ob the Rn wich 
e. * 10. 4 exhidirs the oppoſite Part 
ade of Leather. Fig. 11. 6 © the anterior 
f Wooden Bolſter, 4 the poſterior, whete it is convex : 
This is laid on the Rupture, and faſten d with the Button 6 e, 
at the 3 —— we! * l, 2 the triangular Holes are. 
a great Variety of Truſſes; but I have only exhibited 

thoſe which ſeem beſt adapted to the Cure. | 


a n Hema: | 
This Diſorder has been obſerved by myſelf, = — + 


tran 
clined to black. e mo 
Perforation of the Sctotum by 
diſcharged inſtead of a Serum. 

The Cauſe is 2 ſore external Violence, as a Contuſion, 
Laceration, or Rupture of the Veias in the Scrotum, by which 
the Blood is diſcharged into the Sc ; and, if it continues 
long there, is corrupred, and injures the Teſticle, the Conſe- 
u_—_ are vey bad, 

e pro rearment is, to open the entire Scrotum on the 
affected Side, and diſcharge the bloody Humour; then to cleanſe 
it well, and, if the Tefficle is ſound, conſolidate the broken 
Veſſel, and heal the Wound with Balſamics, But, when the 
Teſticle, and ſpermatic Veſſels, are corrupted, but the Cor- 
ruption has not reach'd into the Abdomen, the Veſſels ſhould be 
tied in the Inguen, and the vitiated Teſticle ſhould be taken off. 


Of a Dropſy of the PupENDA. 


We call it a Dropſy of the Pudenda, when they are diſtended 
any noxious or redundant Humours, fo that they retain the 
rint of a Finger, whilſt the Skin is ſmooth, and the Penis not 
drawn back. In this Caſe, the Humour is generally lodged in 
the exterior Coats of the Scrotum, eſpecially in the cellular 
Mem which diſtinguiſhes it from an Enter and Hy- 
drocele. is happens ſometimes whilſt the reſt of the 
is unaffected ; at other times, the Whole is, at the ſamegime, 
ſwelled; and then you can never hope for a Cure, till ne 
ral Diſorder is removed. When the Pudenda only are ſwelled, 
an internal and external Application of the digeſtive and cor- 
roborating Medicines, recommended for an Hydrocele, * 
with a proper Diet, will be very ſerviccable. if this will nor 
ſuffice, it is often proper to ſcarify the Scrotum and Penis in Men, 
and Labia Pudendorum in Women, that the Humour may gra- 
dually diſcharge itſelf through thoſe Parts. Great Advant 
may accrue from a warm Fomentation of Lime-water, ei 
alone, or ſtrengthened with the Lapis Medicamentoſus of Cyol- 
lius; and from a frequent Application of Compreſſes, moiſtened 
with Spirit of Wine, and other Medicines recommended for an 
a. Garengeot prefers, above all, ing on the ſcarified 
Part the Norimberg Plaiſter, full of ſmall Holes, through, which 
the Humour may flow : The Plaiſter of Cumin and Diaphoretic 
Plaiſter of Mynſicht are proper for the ſame Purpoſe. When 
the Scarification unites, or grows dry, it may be diſcrerionally 
repeated ; but, if the Scarification alone will not work a Cure, 
make a kind of Seton in the loweſt Parts of the Pudendum, 


Of the HyDRO-SARCOCELE. 


An Hydro-ſarcocele is diſtinguiſhed from a ſimple Hydrocele, 
by the Perception of a Hurowur fluctuating about the bard Body 
theTeſticle ; and ſtill better, if theTeſticle continues preternatu- 
rally diſtended and indurated, after a Diſcharge of the Humour; 
for, when the Scrotum is enlarged by Water, it is very diffic 
to know one from the other, as the Teſticle is imperceptible to 
the Touch, unleſ the Quantity of Water be very ſmall. If che 
Patient therefore is only defirous of being freed from the re» 
dundant Humour, it may be eaſily done in the manner directed 
in the ſimple Hydrocele. But when the Tefticle is greatly en- 
larged, callous, and painful, and the Patient willing to try the 
9 Cure, you muſt remove the Hydrocele and Sarcocele by 
ſame Operation. Firſt open the Proceſs of the Periconzum ; 
next tie up the atic Veſſels, and Tunica V aginalis, which is 
conti tothe Proceſs of the Peritonæum; then extirpate 
the vitiated Teſticle. Thus, by 11 corrupted Coats, 
and Veins of the Teſticle, with the Te itſelf, they are both 


cured. | 
Of an HYDRO-ENTEROCELE. 


We know an Hydro-enterocele, by a Tumor ſtill remain- 
ing * the ſame Side of the Teſticle, after the Reduction of 
the 
the 
and 


— 


Inteſtine. But, when the Hydrocele is on one Side, and 
Emerocele on the other, they are two diſtin Do 
therefore to be treated in two different Methods. In th 
9Q 


. 
nation. But Care ſhould be taken, not to open 
tum, till the Inteſtine is reſtored, and retained by an Aſſiſtant, 
leſt, in dividing che former, you. wound the latter ; and, in- 
ftead of Relief, bring infallible Death. When theſe Diſeaſes are 
on different Sides of the Scrotum, the Danger is not ſo great. 


Of the PNEUMATOCELE, er FLATULENT RUPTURE. 


Several Writers aſſure us, there is ſuch a Diſtemper as the 
Pneumatocele, though, in my Opinion, it does nor appear 
either from Reaſon or ation : I am rather inclin'd to 
an Hydrocele or Enterocele, cured by Medicines, or ſpontane- 
ouſly returning into the Abdomen, have been miſtaken for this 
Diſorder ; and am confirmed in my Opinion, by the Reſem- 
blance it bears to. an Hydrocele, both in the Symptoms, and 
Method of Cure. I myſelf have attended Patients, whom 
others t t afflicted with a Pneumatocele, when it was only 
one of the former. Thus that experienced Surgeon Meekren 
_intitles Cap. 15. in Ob Cbirurg. de Paracenteſi Scroti in Hernia 
* Flatulenta : Whence any one would imagine, that there really 
was a flatulent Rupture z but, upon Peruſal of the whole Chap- 

, he will find ſole iſcharge to be Water, without any 


rus. 

The Signs, by which theſe Authors pretend to diſcover a 
Pneumatocele, are, 1, The Scrotum ſeems to the Touch like an 
inflated Bladder. 2. Conſequently it is much lighter, than if it 
was replete with a Humour, and tranſparent at the Approach of a 
Candle. Laſtly, If it is ſtruck with the Finger, it ſounds like a 
Bladder diſtended with Wind. For my Part, I never met with 
this Rupture, though I have cured many other Sorts; and there- 
fore believe it not ſo common, as ſome would inſinuate. How- 
ever, if ſuch a Diſeaſe ſhould occur, it may be treated in the 
following manner : Apply externally the diſcutient Medicines, 

entations, and Plaiſters, which we recommended for the Cure 
of an Hydrocele. Preſcribe internally Carminatives, and gentle 
Purges. But, if theſe will not remove the Tumor, and the 
Patient is willing to be cured by an Operation, introduce the 
Trocar, together with its Canula, into the Scrotum; when that 
is perforated, the Contents, whether Wind or Water, will 
diſcharge themſelves. I do not think this ever occurred to Ga- 
rengeat, as he has not once mentioned it in all his Writings, 
In s Agineta's time, it was taken for a dilated Artery; and 
therefore the Cure was never attempted, for tear of a mortal 


Hmzmorrhage. See Lib. 6. Cap. 64. 


Of the HxRNIA VaRiIcosa, or CrRSOockLx. 


Sometimes the ſpermatic Veins are preternaturally diſtended, 
immediately above the Teſticles, in the Proceſs of the Perito- 
næum, in the Bottom of the Scrotum, and ſometimes higher, 
even in the Inguen; ſo that they reſemble a Varix, the Inte- 
ſtines of a Bird, or a Quill, ſometimes with al Nodes, 
which are frequently pretty large; by which means the Teſticle 
hangs below its proper Situation. 
a Ramex varicoſus, Varicocele, and Cirſocele, though perhaps it 
may be more properly called Varices of the ſpermatic Veſſels. 
The Veins of the Scrotum, according to Celſus, are liable to 
Dilatation; but, with Fabricius ab Aquapendente, this may rather 
be termed Varices of the Scrotum, than a Rupture. However, 
they are often confounded, and eſteemed one and the ſame Diſeaſe. 

th theſe Diſorders are aſcribed, either to a Redundance, or 
too thick Conſiſtence, of the Blood; the Stagnation of which, 
in thoſe Veins, occaſions a painful Diſtention. Sometimes this 
Diſeaſe proceeds from an external Violence, whereby the Veins 
are contuſed or weakened, and the Circulation of the Blood 
Nopt. I have obſerved it in the Scrotum of young Men, who 
are very libidinous, and too full of ſeminal Juices; for their 
Veins are dilated by an unuſual Quantity of Blood convey'd to 
the Teſticle ; however, it gives no great Uneaſineſs, and cannot 
properly be accounted a Diſtemper: Not only Operations there- 
2 but Medicines, are unneceſſary; tho', when they are ac- 
c ied with Pain, the ſubſequent Method muſt be followed. 
hen this Diſorder ariſes in robuſt healthy Men, from too 
grout Quantity of Semen in the ſpermatic Veſſels, recom- 
end Matrimony to them. If this will not cure them, or they 
are already married, or if it proceeds from external Violence, 
edicines will be of very little Service ; for the Mil ſcarcely re- 
ſtore the diſtended, weakened, or lacerared V to their for- 
mer Vigour; tho, as theſe Diſorders are known to ariſe prin- 
cipally from an Inſpiſſation of the Blood, diluting and corro- 
borating Remedies may be proper. You may, after Bleeding, 
apply exiernally ſuch * and ing Fomentations, 
as are recommended in an Hydrocele. 
When the preceding Medicines were ineffectual, and both 


he Tumor and Pains increaſed, the Antients recommended a 
utery ot a Ligature of the Veins in the Coats of the Scrotum; 
but, as this Method has an Appearance of Cruelty, if the Varices 


the ſpermatic Veſſels, and Proceſs of 


8 term this Diſorder, 


are in the Coats of the Scrotum, I would adviſe to the 
diſtended Veins, the whole Length of the Tumor, let op 
ſome Ounces of Blood ; then dreſs the Wound with Lint, 
a vulnerary Plaiſter, ſecuring them with a proper Compr 
* In the following Dreſſings uſe a vulnerary 
and Plaiſter, till the Wound is united; for this will not 
free the Patient from the inſpiſſated Blood, and concomitant 
Pains, but ſtrengthen the lax Part of the Vein by a firm Cicatrix, 
ſo as to prevent a Relapſe. If the Diſorder is in the Scrotum, 
divide that, and the Proceſs of the Peritoneum; then proceed as 
before. In the mean time adviſe the Patient to drink plenty af 
thin Liquor, to uſe frequent Exerciſe, with attenuating Medi- 
cines, and bleed rwo or three times in a Year. On the contrary, 
hibit all groſs and hard Food, and a ſedentary Life, as con- 
ucive to inſpiſſating the Blood. This Advice is neceſſary ar 
the Beginning to 28 the Increaſe, or remove the Cauſe, of 
the Diſtemper. If the Swelllng is very painful, ſome tie up 
Ee Peritoneum, in the 
Inguen; and extirpate the Teſticle wich the varicoſe Veins. But, 
if the Veſſels are indurated to the Annulus, it is better to re- 
frain from this Operation, as Death uſually attends it. 


HzRNTIA HuMoRaLs, 


A Hernia Humoralis is a painful and inflammatory Tumor 
of one or both Teſticles, ariſing generally from a Suppreſſion of 
a virulent Running in a Gonorrhcea, or from too ſtrong and ſti- 
mulating Cathartics, eſpecially if the Patient happens to take the 
leaſt Cold during their Operation. The Cure of this Symptom 
muſt commence with Bleeding ; and a Bag-Truſs muſt be im- 
mediately provided, which may ſupport the Weight of the Tu- 
mor, and contain and ſecure the proper Applications; among 
which none excels a Cataplaſm of Bean-meal, with ſimple 
2 adding to it a little of the Oil of Roſes, or Ointment 
of Elder, to preſerye it from hardening and drying. Or a De- 
coction may be N of the Flowers of Chamomile, Meli- 
lot, Elder, and red Roſes, which is to be inſpiſſated with Bean- 
meal, the Concluſion the Oxymel as above. 


5 = adding towards 


Take of the Tops of the leſſer Centaury, one Handful ; 6f 
the Flowers of Chamomile, Melilor, and Elder, each half 
an Handful : Boil in three Pints of Forge-water, to the 
Conſumption of half the Quantity; then ſtrain it, and, put- 
ting it a ſecond time on the Fire, let it be reduced to the 
Form of a Poultice, with Bean-meal, adding, towards the 
End, of ſimple Oxymel, four Ounces ; and, of the Oint- 
ment of Elder, two Ounces : Preſerye for Ute. ; 

During theſe Applications, forbear all reſtringent or balſamic 
Medicines, and purge the Patient briskly wich Calome!, and 
Pilul ex duobus ; but particular Care muſt be taken, that he gets 
2 binge: Lol view 1 the Swelling is uſually, in a few 

ys, di „and the Running again appears, which muſt be 
carried off by the ſame or the like Tek | 
per Intervals. 

But if, notwithſtanding this Method, the Pain and Fluxion ſtill 
increaſe, with Inflammation, threatening an Abſceſs, the Patient 
muſt be vomited with the Turpeth Mineral; ſuch Intervals be- 
ing obſerved, as may prevent any Sorenefs of his Chaps, till the 
Tumor ſubſides; then purge off the Reliques; when, if any 
ſcirrhous Hardneſs ſhould remain, you may your to di- 
ſperſe it with the Emplaſtrum Djaſulphuris, the Emplaſtrum de 
Ranis cum Mercurio, de Cicuta cum Ammoniaco, ex Ammoniaca, 
the Diagalbanum, or with à Suffumigation with Vinegar. 

This is the Method propos d by Turner, for the Cure of an 
Hernia Humoralis. But I muſt retnark, that, as the Pilulz ex 
Duobus is a Purge never eligible in any Sort or Stage of the 
Venereal Diſeaſe, fo, 3 in this, it generally increaſes the 
Pain and Fluxion by its exceſfive Stimulation. And, upon the 
Whole, I think any ſort of Pur ng, in this Caſe, much better 
omitted, till the Pain ceaſes, and the Tumor ſubſides. Mean 
rime, copious Bleeding, ſucceeded immediately by one or more 
Turpeth-vomits, in the very Beginning, or any Stage of the Di- 
order, promiſe fairer ro remove it, and prevent a Suppuration, 
or Induration of the Part. | 

But Default, a French Author, propos another Method of 
curing an Hernia Humoralis, which he lays great Streſs upon, 
and celebrates with cooliderable Encomiums. Tt is, to rub 
into che cumefied Teſticle, a ſufficient Quantity of Mercurial 
Ointment, made with three Parts Axungia, to one of Quick 
filver; after copious Bleeding, adminiſtring a Purge of Jalap- 
root after it, and repeating it fo as to keep up a perpetual ar- 
tificial Diarrhcea, ſo long as the Uſe of the Ointment is con- 
tinu d. When a Tumor, ſays he, ſeizes one or both Teſticles 
with Pain and Pulſation, threatening Suppuration, I bleed the 
Patient copiouſly, and repeat it according to the Age of the 
Perſon, and as there is occaſion, till the Inflammation ſeems no 
more inclinable to 148 I fly quickly to Frictions and 
Purges, which make the Pain ceaſe after the third time. 

4 


Cathartic, repeated at pro- 


*. 


. 
» Ba 
3 


| The Doſe of the Ointment ought to be proportioned to the 
MS Violence of 2 — ui — fatisfied 
with applying it only upon the Parts aggrieved; I rub it in upon 
the — Ned inner Parts of che TW In pro- 
portion as the Biſordet is conſiderable, I employ fix Dram, 
and even an Ounce of the Ointment. Deſazlt. | 
We have, in a Note above, taken ſome Notice of the Priot 
de Cabrier's celebrated Method of curing an Euterocele, which 
was purchaſed by the King of France, for the Good of the 
Public. It is done by Spirit of Salt, mix'd with red Wine, in 
a ity ſuicable to the Age of the Patient; and thus drank 
for ſeven Mornings, faſting, the Patient remaining for four or 
fix Hours afterwards without taking either Vi or Drink : 
But if it ſhould happen not to 
may be taken only every other Day. 
Years old to fix, the Doſe is three or four Drops, in a Spoon- 
ful or two of red Wine; from fix Years to ten, let a Dram of 
the Spirit be mix'd with a Pint of Wine, for ſeven Doſes. Ir 
is to be continued, if neceſſary, for a Fortnight longer, in the 
ſame manner. From ten to fourteen Years, the Quantity of the 
Spirit may be increas'd to two Drams; from fourteen to eighteen, 
to two Drams and an balf; and after cighteen, to five Drams, 
During four Months, after this Courſe is begun, a Steel Truſs 
muſt be worn Night and Day, OY to the Rupture. 
The Patient ought never to fit down, but either to ſtand, or lie, 
and neither run, ride, nor go in a Coach, taking great Care to 
commit no Error in Diet. Under the Truſs the following Plai- 
ſer is applied ro che Part, being firſt ſhav'd : 


Take of Maſtich, half an Ounce; Labdanum, three Drams ; 
Hypocyſtis, one Drams; three dried Cyprus-nuts; of ſeal d 
Earth, ove Dram ; black Pirch, three Ounces 5 Venice 
Turpentine, one Dram; yellow Wax, one Ounce; dry 
Comfrey-root, half an : Make into a Plaiſter, ac- 
cording to Art. Geoffroy. 


HERNIARIA. 

. 
5 oot is fibrous, , t 
moſt part, or quinquefid, tended in form of a Star, and 
furniſhed with five Stamina. Fruit grows to the Bottom of 
the Flower, and becomes a round, ſtriated Cap- 
— — into eight Cells, each containing one ſmall acumi- 
nated o 

Boerhaave mentions three of this Plant ; which are, 
1. Herniaria ; glabra. J. B. 3. 378. Turn. Inſt. 507. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 69. Herniaria. c. Ger. 454- Emac. 569. Raii 
Synop. 96. Hiſt. x. 214. Millegrana major, five Herniaria vul- 

is. Park. Theat. 446. Polygonum minus, five Millegr ana major. 
CB. 281. RU REWORT. 

This is a ſmall low Plant, ſpreading its weak Branches on the 
Ground, ſcarce a Span with two little Leaves leſs than 
Mother of Thyme at each Joint. The Tops of the Stalks are 
loaded with a great Number of ſmall herbaceous Flowers, ſuc- 


ceeded by ſmall Seed-veſſels full of very minute Seed. The 
Root grows deep in the Ground, having many Fibres. It grows 
in fndy but is not very common; and flowers in June 
and Fuly. 


Rupturewort is cooli drying and binding, and accounted 
A Specific for In + kinds : It alſo provokes Urine, and 
is good for the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder. It is, bow- 
ever, but ſeldom uſed. 

Rupturewort gives ,a faint TLincture of Red to the blue 
Paper; it is acrid, and a little ſaltiſh: Its Salt does not appear 

ifferent from that which is obtain'd from the Earth, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Fire: Ir gives almoſt the ſame Marksof Acidity 
with Sal Ammoniac ; but, in this Plant, this Salt is united 
with a great deal -of Sulphur and Earth. They affirm, that 
Rupturewort, apply'd as a Cataplaſm, cures Ruptures, eſpecially 
if one gives to drink, at the ſame time, the om or diſtib'd 
Water of it: Some preſcribe a Dram of the Powder of it in an 
Opiate, or in Broth. They uſe this Plant alſo with Succeſs in a 
Retention of Urine, and nephritic Colic, adding a Dram of Mar- 
malade-of * to each Quart of Ptiſan which 
ory Mart, Tournefort. 

e Herb, or whole Plant, is uſed, and is of a n 
and drying Quality: Its > 694 Uſe is in curing an Hernia, i 
waſting the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, in inciding Muco- 
firies of ES ITSETING, —— them away, 
ia evacuati ile ater, conſeq curing the Jaun- 
dice. _ Dol from Schroder X 1 1 

2. Herniaria; folio. Towrn/Tnft. 507. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 

- Arenaria, Offic. Poronycbis, dw: folio incana. J. B. 7 4 

aii Hiſt. 2. 1026. Anthyllis maritima Alſines folio, C.B in. 
2 8 1 incana, Park. Theat. 281. 2 
altera. Ger. 497. Anthbyllis marina incana Alſine-folia. Ger. Eraac. 
-_ SEA Tick EED. = 25 | 

t grows in maritime amongſt Vines, .and flowers 
in Summer. The Herb, which is the Part uſed, cures a Parony- 
w=_ and the Favi, being rubbed thereon. Dale from Dioſes- 
Fs, 


ee with the Stomach, then it Baſe 
For a Child from two” 


HER 
4 e e F. B. 3. 379. Nerd. Ind. alt, Plaut. 
HERODIUS. & Name in Aldrovend. Oraithol. for the cy. 


the Golden Eagle, or Spe- 
8 


cies of Eagle cal, be — 
* of other 1 8 
. ROS. Perace/ſur, de Morb. Torfar.- after bis ſublime: 

, Coagulationis, * the 


00 of ons. 

HERPES, eras, from Ier®, 10 ſpread, is bilious Puſtule, 
which, breaking out in difi®en in, accord- 
Fee ene en — A 

they appear e, as they frequently do in the F 
pe om. oe ee pointed ; Fad, having ache ho 
a Drop of Matter, the Redueſs and Pain go off, and they 


"There 

is another Sort more corroſiye, and of 

nity, when a Cluſter of Puſtules riſe in « Ring, accompanied 
with Smart, and ſometimes yay This ere is rerm'd 
Serpigo, and vulgarly, the Lettet, or — . It. ſeizes the 
Face, s, and other Parts of the Body, is of an obſtinate 
Nature, eating into the Skin ; and, forſaking the Place where ir firſt 
appears, it ſpreads its Taint into the adjacent Ports. I: neither 
forms Matter, nor comes to Digeſtion ; but, when rubbed will 
ſomerimes emir a thin ſharp warry Humour ; and excites 


Heat, and Itching. 
Diſcaſe appears in larger Cluſters | 


"Neck, Bron 1 Th 

e Neck, Br oins, Hips, and Thighs, att 

he Fever and Inflammation. The NIN 
mattety, which are ſuccęeded by 4 ſmall round Scab, reſembling 
Millet- Sed 1 and is com- 


monly called the Shingles. Both the two laſt Kinds are termed 
Formica miliaris, or. 
by Celſas, Ignis Sa- 


its, from its greater of Virulence and 
Corroſion, is named id a 
hogs, on n 


ple bilious Puſtle, which commonly riſes in | 
uires but little Aſſiſtance from Medicine ad N 1 
arts, or itches a Day or two, yet it naturally comes to a Head, 
dries, and diſappears, | 
The Serpigo is ſometimes very difficult to be exterminated : 
and, after it appears dead, it will, at certain Scaſons of the Year, 
obſtinately break out again. Tho” Bleeding at firſt is by ſome 
condemned, yet —— Purging, eſpecially with c 
Medicines, is univerſally approy'd : Theſe not ſucceeding, re- 
courſe muſt be had to Mercurials ially if there be the leaſt 
Suſpicion of any old Venereal Taitt remaining in the Blogd, 
Having removed the Cacochymy, we —_—_— to Topics, 
3 after general Evacuation, preſcribes the follows 


Take of the Powder of Oak-galls, P Balauſt ines. 
and Armenian Bole, each balf an Gunce PE Robe 
half an Ounce; of the ſharpeſt Vi ar, half an Ounce ; of 
Gooſe-greaſe, and Oil of Myrtles, — ix Dram; of 
pemine, half an Ounce: Make up into an Ointment for 


Or, 

Take of Sul lcin'd Vitriol, Alum, 

Dram: ry ax Mgr in VR RA ag 
ſtrain'd thro? a Linen Cloth, uſed as a Lotion for the 
Tetters. 0 

4 | 


Take of Roſe-water, and Alum-water, each two Ounces ; of 
Lime, two Drams ; of Alum, three Drams; of Sublimate 
Mercury, four Scruples : Let them boil gently i» Ba/neo 


Marie, and filtrate for a Lotion of the fame Uſe wich the 
former. 
. Or, 
Take of the Oil of Tartar, two Ounces 


and of commog 


Soap, four Ounces : Mix for a L 
PET os 


Take of the Ointment of Elecampane, two Ounces ; of Cee. 
rus, half an Ounce ; of Quick-filver, three Drams; of the 


Juices of the Citron, and ſharp-pointed Dock, each half an 
Ounce: Incorporate them for an Ointment, _ TY 
_ Gow commends the Juice of Plantain, or Nightſhade, mixt 
crate. 
Zacutus Lufitanus propoſes the following Preparation, which 
he calls a Loy y. | , | 
Take of the white Wool ſhorn off from Cloth. is, when 


burnt in an earthen Veſſel, acquires a highly black : 
and, when triturated, and mixt with Roſe or Plantain- water, 
reſembles Ink. With this Liquor rub every Part 92 


H E R 


Ulcer, by which it will be gradually dried up, and ſpread 
- no farther. ; 


- Barber imputes the Cauſe of the Herpes rather to the Lymph, 

than the Bile, and ſalt Phlegm blamed by the Antients. He or- 
ders the Patient to be fi „e 
of China · root. He directs faſting Spittle to be apply d to the 
Part affected, which has certainly a deterſive mundifying 
Property, as well as Urine. Some, ſays he, uſe Muſtard ; to 
which others, not property: add Gun-powder. He commends 
the Unguentum Fuſcum of Felix Wurtz ; and for an obſtinate 
Herpes, the following. | . 


Take of the Ointment of Felix Wurtz, three Drams; of white 
Camphire, a Dram and an half; of Ceruſs, Sulphur, and 
Myrrh, each one Dram ; of Litharge, a Dram and an half; 
of Mercurius Dulcis, and Verdegriſe, each half a Dram; 
and, of Oil of Roſes, a ſufficient Quantity. 


Or, 


| Take of Sal Prunellzz, one Dram ; Flowers of Sulphur, half 
an Ounce ; Salt of Lead, a Dram and an half ; and, of old 
Rape-ſced Oil, a ſufficient Quantity. 


Among the Simples uſeful in theſe Caſes, he reckons Plantain, 
' Nightſhade, red Roſes, Balauſtines, Cons Pomgranate- 
4 Frankincenſe, Maſtich, Turty, ruſs, Litharge, Red- 
lead, Burnt-lead, Sulphur, Pepper, Ginger, Mercury ; to which 
may be added Vitriol, Alum, Tartar, Nitre. The Compoli- 
tions he enumerates are, the Unguentum gyptiacum, the Un- 
grentum fuſcum, the Unguentum Diapompholygos, the Unguentum 
dr Plumbo, the Unguentum de Minio, the Unguentum Griſeum, and 
the Emplaſtrum de Ranit cum Mercurio. : 
| — Remedies, the common 4 uſe Ink, which, 
by reaſon of its Compoſition, may probably ſucceed. Some, in 
Caſes of extraordinary Virulence, and ſpreading Corroſion, when 
other Applications have fail'd, have check d the Diſeaſe, by lightly 
touching the Parts affected with Aqua-fortis, or Oil of Vitriol. 
But theſe Remedies are not to be uſed without particular Caution. 
Bathing the Part with the following Water made hot, has been 
try d ſucceſsfully, Univerſals firſt premiſed. The Receipt is taken 
from Dr. Bates's Pharmacopais. 


Take of Alum, and white Vitriol, each an equal Quantity : After 
mixing them, boil in an earthen Veſſel over a flow Fire, till 
become hard like a Stone: Put a Spoonful of this, 
uced to Powder, into two Pints of boiling Water, till ir 

is diſſolv d; then filtrate for Uſe. 


The Vinegar of Litharge, and of Alum, of the ſame Author, 
are uſeful Remedies, as are alſo his 44 Herpetica, and Unguen- 
tum ad Herpetem ; but the laſt muſt be uſed CTautiouſly, and 
only in ſtubborn Caſes, on account of the Arſenic and Quick- 
lime in its Compoſition. . 

The Preparation of Aqua Herpetica is, by Bates, in his Diſ- 
penſatory, directed in the following Manner: 


Take of Alum, one Ounce, of white Vitriol, two Ounces ; 
of the beſt Vinegar, one Pound; of the recent Roots of 
Elecampane, two Ounces ; and, of the green Leaves of 
Tobacco, one Handful : Boil to a Conſumprion of the third 
Part of the Vinegar; and add, to the ſtrain'd Liquor, half 
an Ounce of calcin'd Vitriol. 


Apply Cloths, wet in this Preparation, to the Herpey letting 
them remain till they become dry, for three or four times, 
till an Eſchar is produced, and a new Epidermis, or Scarf-skin, 
form'd. 
Hz RTETIcuu UNGUENTUM. 
According to the fame Author, this Ointment is prepar'd in 
the following Manner: : 


Take of Quick-lime, and Orpiment, each one Dram ; of 

\ Tartar, common Salt, and black Soap of the common kind, 
each two Drams ; and of the Oil of Elder, a ſufficient 
Quantity for making into an Ointment. 


Wich this Preparation anoint the Part affected duly, ſuffering 
it to remain on it for twenty-four Hours. By this means an 
Eſchar will be form'd, which is to be remov'd with the white 
Ointment. But the moſt effectual and ſafe Method of curi 
an Herpes is ſaid to be by anointing it with Pomatum, mix 
up With the Mercarius Praecipitatus Albus. | 

The miliary Eruptions call'd Shingles, not bearing ſuch ſharp 
and exiccatiag Applications, are to be differently treated; and 

rer Care wulf be taken before the Uſe of Topics, that the 
ilious Cacochymy is purg d off, the ſharp Humours contem- 
perated, and the nobler Parts ſecur'd from their 'Recrements, 
or. from the ſtriking in of Puſt which ſeem'd to be break- 


ing out, but, happening to be d by che capillary Veſ- 


HES | 


ſels, are ſometimes return'd into the Blood. The internal Pre- 
ſcriptions for this Purpoſe are the ſame with thoſe for the Exv- 


SIPELAS; Which ſee. 

When the Puſtules are all 'd, their Heads may be cut off 
with a Pair of Sciſſars, and the Humours abſorb'd with a ſoſt 
Rag, to prevent farther Corroſion. Then a Cerate of Oil and 
Wax may be laid over the Parts, and kept on with a Band- 
. — to prevent the Puſtules ſticking to the dry Linen; in the 

lenfion, the Unguentum Diapompholygos, the Unguentum de 
Minio, Unguentum de Calce, and the Unguentum album c 
ratum, are — ag The two laſt, becauſe of their great Refri- 
geration, may be a little ſuſpected. Turms Cerate of Lapis (als 
minaris may be prefer d, being moderately digeſting, and heal- 
* the ſame time. 
me Authors have deliver'd a Prognoſtic, from which the Vul- 
gar have taken the Hint, that, when the Dieaſe has got round the Bo- 
y, it proves mortal. But the contrary of this has been obſerv'd; and 
the Danger is to be computed more from the Malignity of the 
Humour, and its Retroceſſion, than by the Number of Puſtules, 
or their Poſition in the Body. Turner de Morb. cutanei. 

HERPETON, «gy, #pmilix2y, from iro, to creep, Reptile, 
in Hippocrates, ſignifies a creeping Ulcer, or Puſtule, and fo is 
= ſame as HERPEs. It is, alſo, a general Epithet of all Re- 

es. 

HESMIS. A Quarter of a Pound. Ralandur. Johmſon. 

HESPERIS. | ATR 

The Characters are; 5 

It has a long, ſmooth, cylindrical, bivalve Pod, divided into 
two Capſules, or Cells, which ate ſeparated by an intermediate 
Partition, and furniſh'd with cylindrical or globular Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions four-and-twenty Species of this Plant; 
which are, a 

1. Heſperis; hortenſis: flore purpureo. C. B. P. 202. M. H. 
2. 251. J. B. 2. 877. Viola hyemalis, purpurea. Tab. Ic. 308. 
1 matronalis, flore purpureo. H. Ey. Vern, o. 8. F 3. 

ig. 3. 

2. Heſperis; hortenſis; flore candido. C. B. P. 202. He- 


ſperie, a albo. J. B. 2. 877. Viola hyemalit, flore albo. Tab. 
” = Viola, matronalis, flore candido. H. Eyſt. Vern. o. 8. 
8 ig. 2 


3 

3. . 

3- Heſperis; hortenſis ; flore purpureo, pleno. H. R. Par. 
4. Heſperis; bortenſis; flore albo, pleno. H. R. P. 

5. Heſperis; hortenſis; flore vario, pleno. H. R. P. 

6. Heſperis; montana; pallida; odoratiſſima. C. B. P. 201. 
. TP; Allium redolens. See ALLIARIA. 

. Heſperis ; folio dentato ; flore pallido ; procumbens. 
Draba alba, ſiliquoſa, repens. C. B. P. 109. 

9. Heſperis, lutea, 1 ſtrictiſſimis. T. 222. Draba lutea, 
Joe feriiſſimis. C. B. P. 110. Draba lutea, quibuſdam. J. B. 
2. 870. 5 

10. Heſperis; Leucoii folio non ſerrato; ſiliqua quadrangula. 
T. 223. Leucoium, luteum, ſylveſtre, anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 


202, Leucoium ſylveſtre. Tab. Ic. 310. 

11. Heſperis ; Leucoii folio ſerrato ; filiqua quadrangula. T. 
223. Leucoium, luteum, montanum, ſerrato foe. C. B. P. 
202. 


* Heſperis; exigua; lutea; folio dentato, anguſto. Ind. 
146. 

3- Heſperis; flore albo; minimo ; filiqua longa folio pro- 
funde dentato. Ind. 147. | ! 
14. Heſperis ; maritima ; perfoliata ; parva ; flore cceruleo. 
Pluk. Almag. 183. Lencoium, maritimum, latifolium. C. B. P. 

ac, | | | 
15. Heſperis; maritima, latifolia ; ſiliqua tricuſpide. T. 223. 
Leucojo affine, Tripolium Anguillare, & Leucoium maritimum, 
Common J. B. 2. 876. . 2 

16, Heſperis; birſura; flore purpureo vario; io 4 
parvo, LE ſiliquis Cornu Cervini diviſura. Indic. 


174. 
* 17: 5 Chia; ſaxatilis z Leucoii folio ſerrato flore parvo. 
C. 16, | 


18. Heſperis ; altiſſima; folio Leucoii anguſto, fore aureo, 
plurimo; iquis longis, gracilibus. 

19. Heſperis; maritima; anguſtifolia ; incana. T. * Les- 
coium maritimum, anguſtifoium. C. B. P. 201. J. B. 2. 876. 

20. 1 folio craſſo, lato, rigido, dentato; floſculis 
violaceis; ſiliquis longis, ramoſe diſpoſitis. 

21. Heſperis ; folio anguſto; craſlo, ſerrato, caulem amplexo, 
floſculo purpureo, filiqua longa ; Draba ſiliquoſa, repens, pur- 
purea, Cretica. H. Mauroc. 68. 

22, Heſperis; folio ſcabro, dentato, floſculo rubello; vix con- 
ſpicuo ; filiqua quadrangula aſpera. ; 

flore. C. B. P. 102. Prodr, 


pera 
23. Heſperis; ſylveſtris; parvo 
103. 
Heſperis; montana; pallida ; odoratiſſima. C. B. P. 201. 
Bord. Ind alt. Plant. Vol. =” I8. | 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are cultivated 
in Gardens; and flower in April, May, and June. The Parts 


in Uſe are the Herb and Seeds, which, as Cluſfius ſays, cure 
Convulſions and Difficulty of Breathing; they alſo — 2 
| Ws, 


HEX 


and diaphoretic, and fervice- 


the Place, 

deſpair d of a Cure: I bruisd this Herb in Wine, aod- apply* 
it to the Leg, which perfectly cur d the Patient of his Gangrene. 
1 Plantarum, aſcrib'd to Beerbaave. 

ESTIA, vie. The ſame as Focus; which ſee. It is alſo 
the Name of a celebrated Plaiſter among the Antients, deſcrib'd 
by Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. r. Cab. 2. fo call d from the Num- 
ber of Drams contain d in the Ingredients, which amount to five 
hundred and ſixteen ; the Number expreſs'd by the Greek Letters 
in the Word isla for c fignifies 200; 7, 300; ., 10; 0 5; and 
a, 1; Which, added together, make 516. 

HETERORRHO trees from ir4gO-, 1 
i one of the two, and , to bend, or incline, this, or 
that Way, or either Way. Thus, 1. Epidem. zdf 3 7 
T4 Sr mAMNGOn irie fer I © Many were afflicted With 
« Swellings about the Ears, on one Side or the other.” And, Lib. 
eodem, gas[porat wer” une &s vx dre © Inflamma- 
4 tions, with Pain, affected one or other ot the Teſtes. Thus, 
gains iTtgypporins xduver]s, in Hippocrates, are Patients on the 
erge of a Diſorder, and inclining either to Death or Reco- 
very; as, Lib. de Rat. Vit. in Morb. atut. he adviſes to take 
icular Obſervation of odd Numbers in Days; becauſe ſuch 

s iT«ggppoTuas rad Ths xdperoy]as, © cauſe an Inclination in 
2 the State of the Sick, either one Way or other; that is, as 
Galen ex the Place, make a ble Alreration towards 
Death or Recovery. Fes. Bur I take this Word, when ap- 
plied to Tumors, ſometimes to import ambiguous or doubtful, 
whether they will recede, or come forwards, and ſuppurate. 

HETERORRYTHMOS, trees . See ARYTAMUS, 


and ENRYTHMUS. 
HETICH Americum. Thevet. Lugd. Hetich Indis & tbi- 
Americanum foliis Bryonie. 


= Dalechamp. in Plin. R 
B: A Species of American Turnep, Which has Leaves like 
Bryony, with a Root a Foot and an half in and of the 

| of two Fiſts; good to eat, and agreeable to the Taſte. 
It is eſteem TR Lemery der Drogues. | 

HEXAG „Kd, from iE, fix The Name of a 
Weight the antient Greeks, being the ſame as the Roman 
Sextula; and fo call'd, becauſe it was the fixth Part of an Ounce, 


or four Scruples. Arbuthnor. 
epdpuaxcy, from d ſix, and 
deſcribed by 
conſiſted of 


HEXAPHARMACUM, 
edeuaxo, a Medicine. The Name of a Plaiſter, 
ZEgineta, Lib. 3. Cap. 79. and fo called, becauſe it 


fix Ingredients. 

| HII, Ie, from tw, to have; an Habit. EZV ſignifies 
a firm and perm Habitude; in oppoſition to 4e (Schefts) 
and ue, (Diathefis) ; which imports no more than a Diſ 
tion which is tranſient, or eaſily removed : Thus Galen, e (ny 
and Lib, de bono Habity, ins the Word. Hippocrates, Lib. 
de Alimento, _— Eee to Jude, where he lays, Sidbeors 
Abu d quoes, IE d ſiemi xel w, © An athletic Diſpoſition is 
* unnatural, a ſound Habit is better.“ Hippocrates, in Mochlico, 
among the Cauſes of Luxations, reckons #Z: and 94075, Or 2 
Habit and Diſpoſition of Body more tumid than is requiſite ; 
where by ie he ſeems to wean the Structure 
ficion of the ſolid Parts; and, by 9455, the Contexture of the 
Veſſels and Humours ; or elſe, certainly, de there ſignifies an 
adventitious or acquired Habit of Body; as Galen, Lib. 3. de 
Canſ. Pull. ins the Word from Lib. de Artic. and Ii 
means 7iy 7s ( opd]@- xd]aoxd iv, © The Structure of the Body,” 
as Nature has completed it; and this is oppoſed by Galen, Lib. 
4. Salut. to the Genus venoſum and Humours: But theſe 


of Tes and ten are both com , Lib. de Artic. un- 
der es, where it is ſaid, that the xen of the whether 
full and carnous, or lean and extenuated, makes a Difference, 


with reſpect to a Diſpoſition to Luxations. Glen alſo 1 0 
TE by Tiv Tar puoeley xd)aoxtuis, © The Structure of the Parts,” 
when it is joined to the Word gens. © Nature,” as in ſeveral 
Places of the Book de Rat. Vid. in Morb. acut. Laſtly, ifs 
(Hexis) ſignifies the Habit of Body, under which the ſolid Parts 
are rehended : Whence a ic Fever takes its Denomina- 
tion, becauſe it is ſeated in thoſe Parts, and thus affects the 
Habit. „ Thoſe Fevers —— Lib. 1. de Diff. Feb,) are 
2 1 (Hectic) either becauſe they are permanent, and 
6 þ- OL. 0 | : © a 


| * 
IDROA, Ife, It, from idpor, 


HI E 
« difficult to be removed, in the Nature of a Habit; ot becauſe 
« they have their Seat in the very Habit of the Body, by which 
ke. 1 meant the ſolid Parte, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
ulds. 


HIANTICILLA, The fame as GaLavi.vs; which fee. _ 
HIATULA. The fame as. CHaMa ; which lee, * 
HIBERNICUS LAPIS. _ See Teovia Hiptrnica, 
HIBISCUS, a Name for the Al. MRA. 1 
HICESIA, lseia, itt, the Name of a Plaiſter among the 
Antients, very good ſot Struma and Abſceſles of the Spleen 1 
Joints, mention d by Ge, Lib. 4. de C. M. P. G. and deſcribed 
by Lib. 7. Cap. 17. It is corruptly written in Lali, 


mplaſtrum. . 

5 Sweat. A lind of Pur- 

tules, ariſing from bilious, and viſcid, ſaline Humours, irxitating 
the Skin, and moſt troubleſome in the Surnmer-time i MDC 
they make their Eruption with the Sweat : They are reckon'd by 
Hippocrates, 3 Aph. 21. among the Dilcaſes attending the * 


mer. * 
HIDROCRITICA, iSpmreilme, from Ida, Sweat, and 

to Jorge Signs taken from Sweat. Blaneard. ar 

IDRONOSOS, idparie@-, from Ide, Swear, and ried; 

a Diſcaſe. The ſame with SUDor AnGLICUs, Blawcard, , 

HIDROPYRETOS, . ereilte, from dt, Sweat, and 
% « Fever, is the {ame as the preceding. Blancard. 
IDROS, ies, Sweat. See Suben. 

HIDROTICA, end, Sudorifics. See SUDORTPICA. . 

HIDROTOPOEA, rea, © from IId, Sweat, and 

werte, to take or cauſe, is the ſame with the preceding Word. 


Caſtellus. 

DUS. Flos Eris. _ Rulandus, Fobnſon. See the Plot 
Aris, under the Article A. | 25 

HIERA DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS. 

Take of Colocynth, Agaric, Germander, white Horehound, 

tœcb of each ten Drams; of Opopans x, Sagapenum 

212 round Birth wort - and white Per : of 

each five Drams ; of Spikenard, Cinnamon, Myrrh, and 

Saffron, of each four Drams. Let the Gums be rubbed in 

a Mortar, and the reſt fifred; then ſtir them into three 


Pounds, three Ou and five Drama, of deſpumated 
Honey, ſo as to make Whole irto an Ele b, . 4 


The Shops have got hitherto been accuſtomed to tnake it; 
becauſe not yet d in common Preſcription, nor 5 


ever to deſerve Notice eno to make it; its 

rendering it unfit for any thing but Clyſters. __. 
HIERA PICRA, ite ne in Engliſh, Holy Bitter, a 
This is made by a Mixture of the Species of Hiera Picra with 


deſpumated » or Syrup of Violets, into an Electuary. 
The Species Hiere Picre is thus prepared; Gap 8 


Take of Cinnamon, Zedoary, Aſarum, the leſſer Cardamoms 

ſeeds, and Saffron, of each fix Drams; Cochineal, ons 
Scruple ; of the beſt Aloes, twelve Ounces ; and let them 
all be made into a Powder together. | 


This is a Compoſition of long ſtanding, amongſt fatory- 
writers; but, by them, it is generally der d into an _ 
with Honex j and, ſometimes, ſeems to have been deſign'd for 
little other, Uſe than Clyſters ; as it appears, from the Annota- 
tions of Zwelfer, in the Augiſtan Diſpenſatory : But the latter 
Practice hath very much experienced it, in a Tincture, com- 
monly called the Tinura Sacra, the Holy Tinfure, as the Name 
of the Species itſelf imports an Holy Bitter. There are larger 
and more ex'd Compoſitions, under this Title, as one of 
Nicolaus Myrepſur, called Hiera Logadii, and another of Na- 
laus Alexandrinus, Which Scribonius Largus, de Compoſit. Med. 
Cap. 27. aſcribes to Pachius, and extols prodigiouſly for its Vit« 


rues. 
The Tiactura Hieræ, or Tinfivrs Sacra, popularly called Hiera 
Picra, is thus prepared : | | 


Take of the 1 Hers Pins one Ounce; of White- 
wine, one Pint: Digeſt, and then ſtrain off the fine Li- 
2 the ſame manner may it be made with French 


This was Nad „ but in Shipton's Ad- 
ditions to it, under the Title of Tin&wra Sacra, ſeu Hiera, with 
ſome ſmall Variations, as the ineal ; which has no regard 
to the Medicine, but as it heightens the Colour: The Propor- 
tion of the Species, likewiſe, 1s but half there to what it is here; 

| Perſons, more than the 


J 


fortner of Shipth= may be as ſtrong as this; but it does not 
ſeem probable, flo the A is e of Solution and 
9 7 to a very great Quantity, in almoſt any Liquor: 


may be ſo managed, as to become a good Alterant. It is 
r Niche, from two to three Ounces; and 


— — * 90 f one Spoonful oni Night. 
0 on ar r 
with excellent Effect in 18 coma wt 


of the Menſes. 
HiERABOTANE, leyyaCidm, from lebe, holy, and BdJern, 
= - + Jams Herb, in Dioſcorides, is a Species of VERBENA ; 


HIERACANTHA. A Name, in Beerhaave, for the Car- 


lina ; Sylweftris ; vulgaris. 
HIERA TES, * rue, the Name of a Stone; or, ac- 
cording to Pliny, a : So called from its Colour, which 


reſembles that of the Hierax, or Hawk. Ir is recomm 
by Paulus /Eginets, for repreſſing the Hzmorrhoids. L. 7. C. 3. 

HIERACIUM. Hawkweed. _ 

The Characters are; 

The Stalks are full of Branches, ſlender, and elegant; the 
Leaves are diſpoſed alternately; the Calyx is thick, firm, 
expanded; the Seeds are (mooth and angulous, or ſtriated. 

Boerbaave mentions forty Species of this Plant; none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues aſcribed to them, except the 
13. x6. 18. and 29. ö 

The thirteenth Species is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

Hieracium; Folio Chondrilla ; caule vimineo, lævi. Boerh. 
< Ind. A. $6. Hieracium minus. Offic. Hieracium Leporinum. Ger. 
233. Hieracium minus ſi vs m. Ger. Emac. 296. Hie- 


racium minus premorſa radice, ſive rope B. 2. 1031. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 230, Hieracium C ille folio glabro, tan P (rs 
HE LESSER HAWX- 


majus. C. B. 127. Tourn. Inſt. 470. 
WEED 


It grows every-where in Paſture-grounds, and flowers in Jure 
and July. The Leaves are uſed, but the Juice ſeldom or never: 
It is effectual for the farne Purpoſes as the Sonchus repens multis, 


buſdam Hieracium majus ; Which ſee. Taken inwardly, it 
arpens the Sight, and expels black Bile : It has the Virtues of 
8 is a little more bitter, and much ſuperior to 
it. Dale. 
The ſixteenth Sort is thus diſtinguiſhed : : 
Hieracium; Alpinum ; latifolium ; maculatum; hirſutie in- 
canum ; flore magno. C. B. P. 128. Beerb, Ind. A. 86. Tourn. 


Inft. 472. Herba Coſta. Offic. Hieracium Tx. Cluſii. Ger. 237. 
acium 1. latifolium Claſu. Ger. Emac. 301. Raii Hiſt, 1. 
239. Hieracium latifolium Pannonicum 1. Cluſti. Raii . 3 
Park. $00. Hieracium Pannonicum latifolium 1. Cluſio. Piloſe 
majori, five Pulmonaria lutos accedens. J. B. 2. 1026. Hiera- 
tium mont anum, non ramoſum, caule aphyllo, flore pallidiore, Raii 
Cat. 162. Den Leonis follis integris, caule raris foliis weſtito, 
monemther fere. Rai Hilt, 1. 244: HUNGARIAN HAWK- 
WEED. 

It grows on chalky Hills, and flowers in ond. the Herb is 
in Uſe, which is highly extolled for its E . lmonic 
12 Buxb. It is of ſingular Service in the wil. Cars. 

The eighteenth Sort is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

Hieracium; dentis Leonis ; obtuſo folio; majus. C. B. P. 
127. Tourn. Inſt. 470. Boerh. Ind. A. 87. Hieracium longius 
radicatum, Ger. 234. Emac. 298. Park. 790. Raii Hiſt. 1. 230. 
Synop. 72. Hieracium macrocaulom junceum, five minus, primum 
7 75 J. B. 2. 1031. LONG- ROOTED HAWK- 

The Root of this Hawkweed ſtrikes deep into the Earth, 
long, thick, and but little branched. The Leaves lie flat on the 
Ground, round about the Root, being ſomewhat rough and 
hairy, and round-pointed at the End, and cur * in ſeveral 
Places, like Dandelion: The Stalks are tall, branched, and t 
having ſeveral Flowers, like thoſe of Dandelion, but 1 
ou Colour, which turn into Down, having long 

It grows every-where in the Fields and Meadows; and 

flowers in J. one Seve, | 

This is a Plant ſeldom uſed; but, from the Likenef of the 
Leaves and Flowers, it is eſteem'd to be of the Nature of 
Dandelion, or Sow-thiſtle, aperitive, cooling, and diuretic. 
It grows in Paſtures, and flowers in June, July, and Auguſt. 
The Leaves are commonly uſed, which agree in Virtues with 
thoſe of the other Hawkweeds ; the Herb drank is a Remedy 
for Pains in the Sides. Dale. "= 

The twenty-niath Sort is 8 1 0 
Hieracium; murorum; folio pilohiſſimo. C. B. P. 129. Rai 
Hiſt. 1. 239. Syzop. 74. Tarn. Inſt. 471. Boerb. Ind. A. $7. 
Pulmonaria Gallica, & Pulmonaria aurea. Offic. 
Gallica five cares Ea Ger. Emac. 304- 


quibuſdam, aliis Pulmonaria flore Iuteo. J. B. 2. 1033. 

or GOLDEN LUNGWORT, 
It grows in Woods, and on old Walls, and ſhady Banks; and 

flowers in June and 

Virtues with the Pulmonaria maculoſa. See PULMONARIA. 

" HisRAcivM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral forts of Soxchas and 

Dens Leonis. 5 


Pulmonaria © 
7 or 
N 


Fely. The Herb is uſed, which agrees in 


 Hieracium, capitulum inclinans. A Name for the Hedypwoik f 
S Ul 
Hieracium, minus. A Name for the Hyoſeris ; anzuftifolis. 
Hieracium, monta;,um. A Name for x br, VIE. 


folio ; annua. 


Heracium, ſtellatum. A Name for the Rhagadiolus ; alter. 
HIERATICUM, is gan, The Name of a Malaema; in 
Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib, 8. Cap. by * aſcribed to Aſchpinte 
and appropriated to Diſorders of the Stomach, Liver, 15 Pain! 
of the Viicera. : 
FIERAZUNE. A Name for the Lotus; pentaphyllom fih- 
2 cornutd. er 2 <a 
HiIEROGLYPHICA, itgoſaugre, from ie, facred, and 
vue, to engrave. Charatters in Medicine, invented, as pre- 
tended, by Hermes 119 It fomerimes; alſo, means the 
Lines, and other Marks, in the Palm of the Hand, which are 
1 J Tiered, bol E 
f „ bepds, ſacred, : An Epithet applied to a Va- 
riety of Things. 196; 25: Fogg p "opt | 
HIGUERO, oi, J. B. Park. Arbor Indica Fruf#u Cu- 
curbite Forma & Sapore. THE CALEBASH-TREE.  _. 
It is a large Tree, of the Size of the black Mulberry-rree, and 
very common in all the Iſlands of America, and, alſo, on the Con- 
tinent. The Flowers, in Shape, almoſt reſemble a Lily, and are 
of a Colour mixed of white and een, bur of a nauſeous Smell: 
The Fruit is of various Sizes — 1 res; ſometimes like an 


Oltrich's Egg; ſometimes round, and of the Bigneſs of a Man's 
Head; and ſometimes oblong ; L at fir t, when ri 
black and hard, and containing s like 8 rd, and of t 


Size of Cucumber-ſeeds, with a yellowiſh Kernel. The unri 
Fruit contains a white juicy Pulp, of à Smell almoſt like Ne 
ſturtium, but of a fweetiſh Taſte be 

The unripe Fruit is preſerv'd with Sugar, and uſed in Feyers; 
and the ripe ſerves for Cups, and other Drinking-veſſels. The 
ripe Pulp of the Fruit is not eatable, but is an excellent ag 
for the Head- ach; eſpecially when it proceeds from the Heat c 
the Sun, if a Cataplaſm be made thereof, and applied to the 
Forehead and Termples. Ray's Hiſt. Plant. 

HILUM. The blackiſh Spor in Beans, commonly called, 
the 115 of the Bean. 

HIMANTOPUS, Plinii, Geſa. an aquatic Bird, rarely found, 
and living upon Inſects: It has long Legs of a Blood - red Colour ; 
whence it has ics Name Himantopus, which is deriv'd from ata, 
Blood, and nc, a Foot. 

N. Fat is reſolvent, and good for the Gout. Lemery des 
wes, 

IMAS, ih, a Thong, or Scrap of Leather, in 
Medicine, is a Len Uvula, when it becomes long and 
flender, in a pendulous Poſture: It differs from Cionis, in that, 
under this latter Diſorder, the Uvula is not extenuated, but, on 
the contrary, ſeems to acquire a greater Thickneſs. 

HIMEROS, 1e , ſignifies an amorous Longing, or De- 
fire ; as appears from the following Verſe in Homer, quoted by 
Erotian, "Qs oo vd l . 170 digi, © As now 
* with Love Pm ſeiz d, and ſoft Deſire.” II. y. Verſ 446. and 
II. F. Verſ. 328. where iu expreſſes the amorous and con- 
Jugal es of Paris and Jupiter to Helena and Juno. It comes 
from the Verb iusipouer, which, in Hippocrates, frequently im- 
ports a Venereal Congreſs. 

HINNULUS, »29%, a Hind; the Young of the Deer or 
Goat Kind. The Renner of a y Hind of a Deer, taken 
within nine Days after it is brought forth, is a Preſcription in 
Scribonius Largas for the Epileply. The Hind, be fays, is 
known to be under nine Days old, by the Ears lying flat, whereas, 
after nine Days, they are erected. is Renner he directs to be 
dried in a Place where neither Sun nor Moon can tranſmit their 
Rays; and then to be adminiſter d to Children in a Pill, of the 
Size of a Vetch, in two Cyathi of warm Water; but, to Adults, 
of the Size of a good Bean, in three Cyathi of warm Water, 
for thirty Days together, drinking afterwards two or three Cyathi 
of 2 Water. He who communicated this Remedy, ſays 
Scribonizs, {aid it would be more likely to ſucceed, if the Hind 
is killed with a Knife, which had before been employed in 


cutting the Throat of a Gladiator. Plizy, Lib. 28. cap. 9. fay, 
that the Rennet of a Hind, cut out of the Dam's Uterus, is 
preferred before the gr Remedies, for its medicinal Vir- 


rues. 

HIPPACE, 'inwdun. What they call Wipers, is Cheeſe 
made of Mares-milk, which is indeed of a rank Smell, but very 
2 ing; and may be compard with Cheeſe made of the 
Milk of Cows. r 
net of a Colt. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. cap. $0. 


HIPPION. A Name for the Gentiana, Alpina, pumila, 


""HIPPOCA 
* 
unt. 446. Exer. 63. Salv. de 
de Pa. 77. Mouff. Inſet. fol ult. Aldrov. de lag 736. 
Raii Ichth. 157. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 45. The SEA HORSE. 
It is taken in the Mediterr Sea. The Aſhes of the burnt 


Fiſh, mixed with Tar or Fat, or Amaracinum Unguentum, 5 | 


* 


* 


, HI 


1 te of a mad Dale. * 
| PPOCASTANUM. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are digitared, and like thoſe of the common 
Cheſtnut ; the on is quinquefid, and, as it were, bilabiated. 
The Flower is pentapetalous, anomalous, and, in a 
manner, bilabiated, the wing round the Baſe of the 
Ovary ; whence, alſo, ariſe five, fix, or ſeven Stamina. The 
Flowers are diſpoſed on a long Spike, making a ſpecious Ap- 

ce. The Ovary is ſeated in the Bottom of the Caly 
and produces a long, thick Tube, with an uniform or hoo 
Apex; and becomes @ prickly, IT Fruit, gaping on all 
Parts, and full of Seeds, like thoſe of the Cheſtnur. 2 
Boerbaave mentions three Species of this Plant, which ire; 
1. Hippocaſtanum; vulgare Toxrs. It. 611. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 
250. Coſte gu Ger. 1253. Emac. 1442. Park. Thear. 
1401. Raii Hift. 2. 1683. Ca rquins folio 
J. 8. 1. 128. Caſtanes folio multifeds. C. B. Pin. 419. HORSE 
CHESTNUT. It is cultivated in Gardens and Walks, and 
flowers in May and June. The Fruit is uſed, and eſteemed an 
Errhine. Dale. It is ſaid to be good for broken · winded 


2. P. 230, 


XI 
* _ 
* 
A o 


nea molti. 


Hippocaſtanum; vulgare; flore maculis flavis 
wy, | orb! Tod off: Plexr 
ISS SI om mera 
| . Ha a 2 
count of the Method and Prattice of Medicine, as eftabliſhed by 
this great Phyſician in the Preface, it may be ſufficient, under 
this Article, to give a brief hiſtorical Account of his Life, his 
Family, and the various Editions of his Works. E ates 
was deſcended: from AÆſculapius, in the eighteenth e of 
Succeſſion ; and, by his Mother's Side, he was in the twentieth 
ee of Deſcent from Herculet, according to the following 
Genealogy, which was drawn up by the Antients, from the 
Memoirs of Eratofthenes, Pherecydes, Apollodorus, and Arius 
Tarſenſis. Aſculapius, who was educated by Chiron, married 
Epione, the Daughter of Hercules, and by her had ſeveral 
ters, and two Sons, Podalrrivs King of Caria, and 
Machaon, who rei in Meſſenia : The Deſcendants of Poda- 
lirius were Hi bus, Soſtratus IL. Dardanus, Cleomittades I. 
Chr yſamis J. I. Soſtratus II. Chryſamis II. Cisomit- 
— II. Theodoyns II. Seſtratus III. Nebrus, Cuoſialcus of Coos, 
Hippocrates J. Hrraclider of Coos. The great crates. This 
Branch of Podaliriss . — in Caria till Theodoras II. under 
whom they were * eſſed by the Heraclide, and obliged to 
retire into the Iſle of Coos, which is over-againſt Caria ; where 
they all practiſed Medicine with hi wn "iy el ially 
Nebrys, Cnoſidicus, Hippocrates J. and Herath t the Heir 
of all their Fame Talents was our Hippocrates II. whom 
Nature had favour'd with ſo ftrong a Conſtitution, that no La- 
bour or Hardſhip could alter it; and with ſo E a Pene- 
tration, and Capacity of Mind, that ſhe is fabled to have con- 
ducted him into her deepeſt way and there diſcover'd to 
him all her Myſteries. He was born at Coos, in the firſt Year 
of the eightieth Olympiad, four hundred and fifty- eigbt Years 
before the Birth of our Saviour, and in the fifth Year. of the Reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; and was cotem porary with Socrates, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, and other great Men of theſe Times, 
His Father Heraclides, and Grandfather Hippocrates, both great 
Phyſicians, took care to teach him, not only Medicine, but 
Logic, Phyſics, or Natural Philoſophy, Geometry, and. Aſtro- 
nomy: He ſtudied Eloquence under Gorgias the. Leontine, the 
moſt celebrated Rhetorician of his Time. | 

The Iſle of Coos, the Place of bis Bitth, is very happily ſitu- 
ated ; and had, for a long time, been famous for a public School 
of icine, founded by his Anceſtors : He had therefore all 
the heceſſary Conveniencies for learning the Theory of Medicine, 
without going our of his own Country; but, as the greateſt 
Cities in thote Times. were not very ous, ſo, in order to 
perfect himſelf in the Practice of his Act, be follow'd. the Precept 
which he gives to others in his N»u@-, Law; where he fays, 
that, © after acquiring the Science of Medicine, it is neceſſary to 
c travel, and vilit foreign Cities, in order to be ſomething more 
« than a Phyſician in Name; for Ignorance, which proceeds 
from want of Experience, is but a bad Stock for thoſe who 
3 1 it, and an unfortunate Incutnbrance by Night and by 

ay. 

He travelld in Macedon, Thrace, and Theſſaly; and, in 
making the Tour of theſe Countries, he made the greateſt Part 
of thoſe Obſervations which are contained in his Book: of Epi- 
demic Diſeaſes. He went indeed over all Greece, curing not 
only particular Perſons, but Cities, and whole Provinces. The 
1/lyrians ſent Embaſſadors to intreat him to come and remove 
a cruel Peſtilence, which ravaged the whole & 
crates was very Willing to 17 to the Aſſiſtance of Zan jo 
but firſt informing himſelf of the Winds, Which were then 
predominant in Illyria, of the Hears of the Seaſon, and of every 
thing which preceded the Contagion, he was ſenfible, rhar 


HI 
eee ee Fee eee, 


Theſſaly and Greece by the ſame Winds, he irhmediately ferit 
tw O Sn, Theſſalns and Draco, with his Son-ini-law Po » 
and feveral of his Papils, ro different Places, with neceflhr 
ftrudtions ; and went himfalf to rhe Alliftance of the 798 | 
from whence he paſſed to the Dorians, and thanc to 

th er made his A ies Fo, 

f ro ria, e | rance at Ath 
behaving turſelf all the Way like another Apollo; or: 
the Words of Callimachus, doing the Office of 
re 
City of Atbem from the great Ply > which 
Ravages, and is ſo well deſcribed by Thucydider, an Exe Wine 
and after him by Lacretiat. They fay the general Remedies, WH 
he made uſe of on that Occaſion, were fem Fires, which, 
cauſed to be kindled in all the Streets; directed all Sorts" 
aromatic Flowers and Drugs to be caſt therein, in order to pil 
rify the Air; a Method practiſed, a long titne before HI, 
by the Egypriaxs, who, as we ate inform'd by. Pleterch, pirifi 
the Air m the Morning with Perfumes of Boba, burnt 1 


he delivered 
had made inf 


in the Middle of the Day, and in the Evening, ac Night-ti 
kindled up Torches, call'd Cry, the Preparation of whi 
ma » — und | that 2 * however, ate 
„ tna ague crib” ydide | 
ſame which Epe Glted ar 2 » FS AK * 
So great was his Reputation, that moſt Princes ug his 
2. to get him to their Courts. He was ſent for to 
— N. King of 8 1 wy was thought to be i 
a Conſumption; where, after conſidering the Diſteraper, he 
diſcovered that the Cauſe of it was nothing but a o 
Fathers Miſtreſs, named Phyla, r * 
Artaxerxes offer'd him immenſe Sums of Money, and entire 
Cities, P bim to come and remove a Peſtilence, which 
made terrible Devaſtations in his Armies and Provinces ; and 
Order d him a Preſent of a hundred Talents, by way of Advance. 
Tn regarding choſe. Riches as Enemies to his Country 
and an eternal Reproach to his Houſe, he refuſed ther, and 
return d the Governor of the Helleſpont this generous Answer 
* Write ro your Maſter, that I am rich enough; and cbt I 
« cannot, with, Honour, accept his Offers, nor go and cure 
& Barbarians, who are Enemies to the Greeks.” 
telling him on this Occaſion, that he did wrong to Myhe 
— a Fortune, and that Arrexerxes was a very good Maſter, 
Maſte® how 


* 


anſwer d, *I have no Buſineſ with a 
"Hh war ne for 
e was by the Senate of Abdera to cure Detwo- 
critus, who paſſed for a Madman in the Opinion of the Popu- 
lace, who are always ready to miſtake a „ Who is wiſe 
_ the e gon. or a hop 4 OI. Hippo- 
ater gave, on caſion, a roof of his Contempi 
of Riches, in refuſing ten Talents, which were offer d him. * 
When the Athenians ſent Alcibiades into Sitily, H 
on them bis Son Tbeſſalas, for a Phyſician to their Arty, and 
ray d the Expences of bis Voyage. The ill Succeſs of that 
Expedition did not prevent the Atheniavs from honouri Theſ- 
{OS 6 Coup of Gold at his Return, after three Years 


e. 

No Citizen ever gave greater Proofs. of Patriot iſt 
NT. When ne made a Ga 
ir Arms into the Iſle of Coos, Hippocrates immediately wenr 
to implore the Protection of the Theſ{aliaxs, and the neighbour- 
States; and ſent his Son Theſſalus to Athens, to endeavour to 
allay. the Tempeſt which threaten'd his Country. Father 
and Son met we Succeſs ; for Mans, Theſſoly, and Pelo- 
porneſur, were all up in A and ready to march to the 
ner ei out of Fear or 


Gratitude, hearken'd to the Rernonſtrances of Theſſa/ve. 


rater of the Gods, in. Recompence of bin Le- 
neither Riches hor Pleaſures, but a Life in perfect 
: : W l famous to 


xrent ; 

in Soundneſs of Mind and Body ; be 
is Art, that be bas been ded as the Founder of it ; 
received, during his Life, ſuch great n were 
to any Mortal. The Draoas eretted » tatue of 
is Honour; and the Athenians decreed him Crowns of 
fame Metal, pad an Act, that himſelf, and his Deſcendants, 

be maintain d in the Prytanewm, and initiated him into the 

great Myſteries ; an Honour very rarely confer'd on Strangers, 


and never before on any. but Hercules; and he has left behind 
him an immortal Reputation. Plato and Ariſtotle, the two 
, follow him as 


greateſt Geniuſes which perhaps ever a follow'd | 
ir Maſter, and made it their Buſineſs to explain his Sentiments. 

Hippocrates his been always regarded as the moſt faith- 
ful Interpreter of Nature; and, in all Appearance, he will pre- 
ſerve the Glory ahd Reputation, of which more than. two 
thouſand Years have not been able to deprive him, to the lateſt 


He died in Tbeſſaly, in the ſecond Year of the one hundred 
and ſeventh Olympiad, three bundred and forty-nine Years be- 
fore the Birth of Chriſt, and was buried between Lariſſa and 
| ing thus given ſore of the moſt remarkable 121 4 
of this great Man's Life, it will be eaſy from thence to form his 
Character; and therefore we ſhall do no more than give an Ac- 
eount of the various Editions of his Works, as we them in 
Fabriciuss Bibliotheca Greca. 
my * 1 128. 0 die are, ** 
2. t at Venice, An. 1526. by Aldur, in Folio. e 
2. At Bdſil, 1538. Folio, by Frobenius, corrected after three 
' Manuſcript Copies by Janus Cornarius. f : 
| Latin Editions, A 
The antient Latin Verſion of Hippocrates and Galen is loſt, 
but chere are Latis Editions of Hippocrates, ſince the Publication 
of ſome Treatiſes of his, which were moſt of them tranſlated 
out of Arabic into Latin, and printed at Venice 1493. and 
1497. 
" That, tranflated by ſeveral Hands, afil, printed by 
A. cratander, 1526. Folio. | 
2, The Verſion of M. Fabivs Calvut, of Ravenna, at the 
Command of Pope Clement VII. from Greek Manuſcripts in the 
Vatican, and printed at Rome 1549. Folio. | 
f Verſion of Janus Curnariut, pritited at Venice 1545. 
Odavo; and at Paris 1546. Octavo; and the ſame Year at Baſil 
in a more beautiful Letter, by Frobenixs, in Folio; and again, at 
the ſame Place, in 1553: in Folio; and 1554. in Octavo, 2 Vols. 
2 in the ſame Place, by 5. Culman of Geppingen, 1558. 
io; at Lyons, 1562. Octavo, and 1564. Folio, wich the 
Commentary of Marine/lus, and the Arguments of Culmay, at 
Veniite 1575. and 1619. Folio; at Vicenza 1610. Folio, with a 
paraphraſtic Tranflation of the Epiſtles, and ſome other Treatiſes 
of ippocrafes, done by Cornarius, and inſerted before the 
Work; 
4- 


at Cologn 1542. Octavo. 
e Latin Verſion of Anutivs Foeſins, printed at Frexcfort, 
apud Wechelos, 1 596. Octavo. 

e Græto- latin Editions are, 

1. That of Hierom. Mercurialis, printed at Venice, 1588. Folio. 

2. Of Auutius Foeſſiur, printed at 1 6 Typis Wechelianis, 
1595- Folio. Re-printed at the ſame Place, 1621. and 1645. 
at Geneva, 1657. Folio. 

3. Of Fob. Antonid. Vander Linden, with the Vetſion of Cor- 
marin, printed at Leyden, 1665. Octavo. 

4 Of Renatus Charterius, who reviſed and compar'd, by-Manu- 
ſcripts, the Works of Hippocrates and Galen, corrected the Ver- 
fion in Multitudes of Places, adding the various Readings, and 
Conn the End of each Volume; printed at Paris, 1679. 
13 Vol. . 

Beddes the Editions mentioned, Proſper Martians, on the 
Works of Hippocrates, and his poſthumous Annotations, were 
publiſhed by Perrus Caſtellanus, at Rowe, 1626. Folio. Twenty- 
two Treatiſes, with the Verfion of Corzarias, and an Analyſis, or 
Tables, and Animadverſions of Theod. Zuinger were printed at 
Baſil, 1579. Fol. and are now very ſcarce. Fabricii Bibliotheca 


Gracs. | | 
HIPPOCRATICA Faties. See Facts. 
HIPPOCRATICUM Scamrium. See BatHRON. 
HIPPOCRATICUM Van. See CLR R run. 
HIPPOGLOSSUM. See Bist. NU A. | 
HIPPOGLOSSUS. A kind of Fiſh, being a larger Species 


of Sole; whoſe Uſe in Food ſee under AL1MENTUM. 
IPFOLAPATHUM. See LaPaTRuMs Alpinum ; folio 
ſubrotundo. 
HIPPOLITHUS, irt ase, from lere, a Horſe, and 
Ag, u Stone; a Stone found in the Stomach or Inteſtines of 
Equus, and BzzoaR. 


Horſe. See 


8 


HIPPOMANES, ixToaris, from izx@-, a Horſe, and ui · 
roh,, to be mad, is a Name for the CyNockambe, or Apo- 
CYNUM, fo called, becauſe it makes Horſes, which eat of it, 
mad, Theocrit. Idyl. 2. and for the expreſſed Juice of the Tithy- 
mallus, Theophrafþ, Hiſt. Plant. It alſo fignibes a Juice diſtilling 
from the Genitals of a Mare in the time of her Covering. Aviſtor. 
Hiſt, Anim. Some, again, take it for the Secundines of a Mare; 


and, laſtly, it ſignifies a fleſhy Subſtance, adhering to the Fore- 
head of a Colt newly foaled, which ſome Ft to have 2 
Virtue of. procuring Love, and promoting the Hirth. X 


HIPPOMARATHRUM, : izTouudpatieer, 
Horſe, and , Fennel ; Horle-tennel. 
AIPPOMARATHRUM is Wild Fennel, large, and beari 
Seed like Canchry, or Cachry. The Root is ſweet- ſcented, and, 
| drank, cures the Strangury, and, uſed in a Peſſary, 
vokes the Menſes. The Seed, ot Root, taken internally, bind 
the Belly, cures the Bires of venomous Animals, breaks the Stone, 
and removes the Jaundice. The.Decoction of the Leaves, drapk, 

rocures Plenty of Milk, and purges Women after Child - birth. 
ere is another Plant called Higpomaratbram, which has nar- 
row, ſlender, oblong Leaves, with round, Coriander-like, acri- 
monious,. ſweet-ſcenred,... and hot Seeds: Its Virtues are the 
ſame with thoſe of the preceding, only leſs efficacious. Dioſ- 
corides, Lib. 3. Cap. Ja. 

Ray mentions a Hippomarathrum 8 or round- 

headed Hippomarathrum, propagated by Seeds ſent from Egypt 


from inxQ, an 


' by JV Alpinus, which differs from the Cachryophofous, or 


chry-bearing Hippomarathrum, in that it is much lar 
ing longer and bigger Stalks, and bearing Umbels ot a violet 
Colour, almoſt perfectly . ſpherical, and producing Seeds like 
thoſe of Fennel. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

HIPPONE. The Name of a Malagma, invented by Phila- 
grins, and deſcribed by Aetius, Tetrab. 3. Serm. 3, 

HIPPOPHAES, ire, according to Diofrorides, is a 
ſhrubby Plant, which is of Service to Fullers in fcouring their 
Cloth: It is alſo called iTToparis, (Hippophazes) and irie, 

Hippophyes) and inToguer, en! you) by Theophraſtus. In 

liny, Lib. 21. Cap. 15. we read kee teen and Lib. 22. Cap. 1a. 
we find it Hippephyer. Gaze renders the Word in Theophraſtus 
by Lappago ; and Galen, in his Exegeſis, ſays, it is alſo called 
xrdg@-, (C — and 5vB8G-, (Stybos) for which ſome read 
rA (Stilbos). 

Hippophaes, ſays Dioſcorides, grows in maritime and ſandy 
Places, is a Shrub of the ſpri Kind, [epuyarsS5]- which 
ſends forth its Shoots thick and cloſe on all Sides, has long 
Leaves, nearly reſembling thoſe of the Olive- tree, but narrower 
and ſofter, among which are interſperſed dry, whitiſh, angulous 
Thorns, diſtant from one another. The Flowers reſemble Clu- 
ſters of Ivy-berries, being collected in Bunches, but ſmaller and 
ſoft, and of a whitiſh, and red Colour. The Root is 
thick, ſoft, bitter, and full of a milky Juice. From this Plant, 
as well as from the Thapſia, they extract a Juice, which is re- 
ves either by itſelf, or work'd up with the Flower of the 

um, and dry'd. The Weight of half a Scruple of the Li- 
quor taken alone purges bilious, watry, and pituitous Hu- 
mours ; but the Doſe of the Ervum, impregnated with the 
ſame, is two Scruples in Hydrotnel. e Plant, together with 
its Root, is dry'd, triturated, and exhibited in halt a Pint of 
Hydromel. repare a Liquor from the Plant, and its 
Root, as is done from the Thepſia; the Doſe of which is a 
Dram, for a Purge. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 162. 

The Author above-mention'd ſays, that * the Hippopheſtur, 
ce which ſome call Hippophaes, grows in the ſame Places with 
cc the Hippophaes, and is a kind of Fullers Thorn; that it is a 
cc Jow Ground-herb, and has only ſmall prickl Leaves, with 
00 papings oy Heh and bears neither Stalk nor Flower ; 
ce the Root is thick and ſoft.” By this Deſcription it appears, 
that the Hipopbaes and Hi 


beſtus are the ſame Plant; and that 

the latter is only the Hippe, in its recent State, before it 
roduces a Stalk. But on what Plant to fix this Name, is a 
oint much controverted, and not ealy to be determined. Co- 


lumna calls the Carduus Stellatus the Hippophaes, and doubts 


ger, hav- 


whether the Rhamwuns Salicis Folio of C. B. ought not to be fo 


named. C. Baubine ſeparates the Hippophaes of Anguillara, from 
the Hippophats of Dioſcorides, referring the former to the Rham» 
nus, how juſtly, I will not determine; for I ſuppoſe none of them 
to be genuine, becauſe none of their Roots afford a milky Juice. 
Matthiolss writes, that Hieronymus Amathens, a Phylician of 
Oderzso, in the State of Venice, ſhew'd him a Plant, which he 
had ſent him from Venice, by J. Baptiſt. Ropiſſo, a Phyfician of 
Pavia, which not only anſwer'd all the Characters of the Hip- 
2 of Dioſcorides, but alſo the Virtues, as he aſſures us 
ie found by an t; and this put him in Hopes of diſ- 

covering it.  Parkinſoz thinks it a Species of Tithymalus, and 
I ſee no Reaſon to diſagree with-him; and therefore 1 have 
placed it under the Head of Ti:bymalus, and collected and com- 

the Synonyma. Dale. 

* Hippocrates often uſes the Juice of the Hippophars, as well as 

the Coccus Cnidws, as « Purge for the Head ; he preſcribes it alſo 
| a ro 


1 
iv evacuate white and for the Anafarca, 
tous Humours in the Sciatica; in the Typhus, a fo 
Fever, be exhibits the Juice of Hz er with the Cor 


dixs, 2s a Cathartic; and Lib. dr he —_—_— 
downward by Hippephaes, and upwards by white Hellebore. 
Synonyma, according to Dale, are; ) 
Hippophaes, Hippopheſtum, & Hi s. Offic. Park. Thear. 
197- —— Anguillare & : five Spina pergatrix. 
J. B I. 410. 98 quibuſdam Zarb xadagriEA, i. e. Spina 
atrix. C. B. P. 293. Rhamnus Catharticus Oles folio. Ejuid. 
Tithymalus maritimus. Ehud. Tithymalus ſpinoſur. Wheeler, Itin. 
307: . maritimus, Creticus ſpinoſus. Park. PURGING- 
ORN. 


It grows in the Morea; the Juice is uſed to purge off, by 

Stool, pituitoſe Humours. N 

Boerbaa ve gives the Name of Hippophae to the Rhammoides ; 
fructifera; 25 is ; baccis leviter flaveſcentibus : And allo 
to the Facea; ftellata; folio papaveris erratici. 

HIPPOPHASTUM, izr. 

Dioſcorides makes different Chapters of the and 
Hi eſtum, and, giving the Virtues of the latter, ſays, that a 
Juice is extracted from the Leaves, Root, and Heads, which, 
dry d, and exhibited to the Weight of a Scruple and half, purges 

ater, and Phlegm, and is particularly ſerviceable in the Or- 
thopncea, Epilepſy, and nervous Diſeaſes. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 163. See HiPPOPHAESs. 

FUPPOPOTAMUS. Offic. Aldrov. de Quad. 
Geſn. de Quad. Digit. 493. Charlt. Exer. 14. Jonſ de Quad. 76. 
Raii Synop. A. 123. Mont. Exot. 5. Bellon. de Aquat. 25- THE 
SEA-HORSE, or rather RIVER-HORSE. . 

The Teeth and Teſticles of this Animal are uſed in Medicine; 
the Teſticles, dried and triturated, are drank againſt the Bites of 
Serpents. Dioſcorides. The Teeth, made into Rings, are ſi 
to be of great Virtue againſt the Crag. Charlt. Dale. 

Another Species of Hippopotamus is t 

Equus marinus. Offic. Equus marinus G- Hippopotamus falſe 
dict. Raii Synop. A. 191. Roſmaras. Jon. iſc. Tab. 44. 
Halen alius Mart. Charlt. de Piſc 49. Mors ſew Morſz, vel Ro/- 
marus. Geſn. de Aquat. 211. THE SEA-HORSE. + 

The. Parts of this Animal uſed in Medicine are, the Pizzle, 
which is a round, bony Subſtance, a Cubit, or more, in Length; 
thick, poaderous, and ſolid ; and much thicker and rounder at 
the End, near the Glands; and the Teeth, which are great, 
long, cs ponderous, hollow, and white. | 

Pizzle, pulverized, is uſed to expel the Stone; the Teeth, 
for Service and Value, are compared to Ivory, and are made 
into various Forms, as into Rings for the Cramp, and for other 
Purpoſes. Dale. | 

IPPOSELINUM. See SMYRNIUM. 

HIPPOSIS, Ire, from lv, or ib, to preſs, after the 
manner of F — 14 * — is Th 
Lib. de Artic .T Wegrara is Tir x drayrxdCu x; n 
irTwos at, © for thi a our of their Places are 4 ay 
c their Situation by Compreſſion.” 

HIPPOSORCHIS, . from i, a Horſe, and 
SR, a Teſticle, in the Ausburgb Diſpenſatory, means the 

oder of the Teſticles of a Horte; but Hipporchis had been 
a more 5 Word, and better turned according to the Rules 
of Compoſition. 2 

HIPPURIS, iTTvys, from Ir, a Horſe, and veg; a Tail, is 
a Name given to ſeveral ſorts of Equiſerum. Hippurit minor is a 
Name for the Ephedra; maritime; minor. | 

"ImTvgts, Lib. 7. Epidem. is 1 5 to duc an inveterate 
and ſtubborn Defluxion on the Pudenda of t who continue 
too long, or mount too often, on Horſe-back, or ſome Weak- 
neſs, or other Inconvenience, of the ſame Parts, proceeding from 
the ſame Cauſe. 

HIPPUS, ir, is an Affection of the Eyes, under which 
they are continually trembling, and twinkliog, as is uſual with 
choſe who ride on Horſe-back. The Author of the Deftxitiones 
Medice ſays, imn@ is} die, in verde, Sc. © The Hippus 
< is an Affection contracted from the Birth, in which the Eyes 
< are unſettled, and always in Motion, being under a perpetual 
Concuſſion and Trembling. This Diforder was called by 
& 2 z,, and is an Affection of the Muſcle hic 
& ſuſtains the Eye, and embraces the Baſe of the viſual Organ.” 

HIRA. There are Front voy tes about the Orchography 
and Signification of this Word. The antient Copies read Chira, 
ſome Hills. Some reſtrain ics Meaning to the Inteſtinem jeju- 
vum, others extend it 4 and Linden, in a 
larger Senſe, to all the Contents of the Abdomen. Caſtellus. 

IRBELLUM,. in 3 Tr. de Surditate, is ſomething 
unknown, which renders Perions delirious. Caſtellus. 

HIRCI BARBA. See TxacoPocon. 

HIRCULUS. A Species of Plant fo called, becauſe of ics 
rank, goatiſh Smell. | 
CUS. The ſame as Cargr, which ſee. Hirens Bezoar- 
ticus; (ee BEzOAR. | | 
HIRQUUS. The great Angle of the Eye. 
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HIRUDO, Sexzuiſage. Ofc Charlt. Inſet. 62. Met, Pig: 
Sanguiſugs, Mont, Exer. 323. Hirndo maxime 
et velgeris.. Rull Hiſt. Inſect. 3. major, equina. 
brod. 5. 342. THE LEECH. 

Theſe are ſmall black Animals, n 
with Lines and Points, and living in warry Places. The N 
Leeches are prefer d to the large, as being leſs hurtful; and, 
2 ſtnall ones, ſuch a8 re marked with Lines on the 


It is not impoſſible, but that the Antients might take the Hine 
of bleeding from theſe Inſects; for it ts known, that in 
the Spring, when Horſes are allurd into Ponds and Rivers by 
the green Graſs, the large Leeches, called Horſe-leeches, ſeize 
wy Legs, or 3 * 84 . 4 profuſe 

zmorrhage ; and that, after es ove in | 
and Fils Ye LE. 4 EE | : 

Themiſon was, probably, Phyſician Leeches 
be is, ac leaſt, *. firſt that takes notice of them: For Hippo 
crates never once mentions thetn ; and C Aurellanas quotes 
nothirig concerning them in the Extracts he gives us from the 
Writings of thoſe Phyſicians Who liv'd betwirt the Times of 
Hippocrates and Themiſon. ſe of the Sect of Themiſon us d 
Leeches upon many Occaſions; and 2 applied Cupping- 
glaſſes ro the Part, after the Leeches dfopr off, in order to draw 
off mote Blood. Galen does not mention them, perhaps, becauſe 
. # yn peculiar to the Methodic Sect, which he deſpiſed. 

they are mention'd in an imperfect Treatiſe d# Cucerbi- 
tulis, de Scavificatione, de Sanguiſugir, &c. aſcrib'd to Galen, 
bur, probably, without Foundation; becauſe Oribaſiver, Lib. 7. 
ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe with regard to Leeches; and declares 
he extracted it from Ant y/les Menemachus, who were Me- 
thodics, at leaſt the laſt of them. This Remedy was, pro- 
bably, firſt diſcover'd by the Peaſants. 

Leeches are a Species of aquatic Wortns or Inſects, which, 
being 2 to the Body, bite through the Skin, extract BI 
out of the Veins, and are very conducive to Health; for which 
Reaſon they were usd in very early Times, by the Greek and 


Roman Phyſicians. Since there are various kinds of them, it- 


will be proper to give ſome Direction for the Choice, Thoſe, 
then, taken out of clear Brooks and Rivers are beſt ; for the 
others from Lakes, Fiſh- and ſtagnating Waters, are in- 
pure and malignant, exciting ſometimes violent Pains, Iuflam - 
mations, and Turnors. The moſt experienced Surgeons likewiſe 
prot thoſe with flender-pointed Heads, and greeniſh or yel- 
ſh Streaks on their Backs, with their Bellies of 3 iſn- 
yellow ; for when their Heads are large, and from a blue they 
incline to a black Colour all over their Bodies, we look upon 
them to be the woſt malignant Sort. But one Obfervation more 
ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, never to apply Leeches lately cau 
in Rivers, or foul Waters; but let them be firſt put intoa Glaſs 
full of clean Water, and often ſhifted, that they may purge 
themſelves of their Filth and Venom, After keeping them ſome 
2 in this manner, they may be us d ſafely, See Tab. XXXIII. 

* 

Before the Leech is applied, it ſhould be taken out of 
Water, and put into an empty Cup, or Glaſs ; that, being t , 
it may more ſpeedily inſinuate itſelf into the Skin, and draw off 
a greater 9 of Blood. And as for the Part, it may be 
put on the Tem or behind the Ears, if there is any Diſorder 
in the Head or Eyes, from a Redundance of Blood, and eſpecially 
if the Patient is delirious in a Fever: They may ſometimes bo 
conveniently apply'd to the Veins of the Rectum, in the blind 
and painful Piles; nor will this Application be of leſs Service, in 
Hzmorrhages of the Noſe ; and in ſpitting or vomiting Blood; 
for their Efficacy in paying a Revulſion, eſpecially when an 
Obſtruction of the Hzmorrhoids occafions this Profuſion, is 
very extraordinary, But before the Leech is uſed, the Part ſhould 
be rub'd, till it is hot and red; then the Tail muſt be taken hold 
of with a dry Cloth, ex it muſt be laid half over the Edge of a 
Glaſs, and thus directed to the proper Place, where, when it is 
once fixed, it ſucks very greedily, If ſeveral are neceſſary, apply 
each ſucceſhvely in this manner. When they will not & Mc, as 
it ſometimes happens, it is proper to moiſten the Skin with warm 
Water, or the Blood of a igeon, or Chicken: If that will-not 

ubſtitured in their ſtead. The Ap- 
plication of Leeches to the Caruncle in the greater Canthus of 


the Eye, afrer Phleboromy, has been found very ſerviceable, in 
all. inflammatory Diſorders of that Organ. Cream and Sugar, 
14 to bite, when 


rub d _ the Part, will invite 


As ſoon as the. Leeches are diſtended with Blood, oy 
nerally fall off ſpontaneouſly ; but, if a larger Quantity o flood 
is requiſite, new ones muſt be apply d, or the Tails of already 
fixed muſt be cut off; for chen, the Blood running thro? them, 
they will be induced ro draw more. If, after a ſufficient Eva- 
cuation, they do not ſpontaneouſly ſeparate themſelves from the 
Skin, upon ſprinkling a little Salt or Aſhes, they immediately drop 
off; this Method is beſt, au 9 them away, often 
cauſes an Inflammation, or Tumor. e Leech, which is whole, 
ded again into the clean Water, and kept for future * 
9 ü 


Hon | 


» on 4 


but that hich is certainly dies, The be. 
waſhed with warm Water, and dreſſed with a vulnerary Plaiſter, 


though it uſually heals without. Thoſe who deſire to know more 
of theſe Inſects, may read A/drovandus, Geſner, Botallus, Petr. 


Pavl, Magnus, Sebizius, Heurnius, Cranſins, Schroder, and Stabi, 


who have treated of them more at large. 

When Leeches fall off, the Hzmorrhage generally continues 
for ſome time, as twelve Houts, and frequently longer. Upon 
this Occaſion, as the Blood cannot be receiv'd in Veſſels, but is 
4bſorb'd by Linen, it makes a great * and ſeems much 
more than it really is: This alarms the Patient, and puts the 
Attendants into an unneceſſary Conſternation, upon a Suppoſition, 
that the Hzmorrhage will be ſo profuſe, as to occaſion Faint- 
ings Death, neither of which is likely to enſue ; for the 

e may, at any time, be ſtopt by Compreſſure, or 
cation of Styptics; as Brandy, with a little powder d Colcothar. 
t it is more frequently necellary to bathe the Part wounded 
with warm Water, in order to encourage a Diſcharge of Blood, 
when it does not flow in Quantities ſu 


opog'd. 

PHIRUNDINARIA. Sec ASCLEPIAS. 

HIRUNDO. A kind of Bird commonly call'd the Swallow, 
of which Dale mentions four Species; which are, 

1. Hirundo. Offic. Schrod. 5. 320. ind. Med. 59. Bellon, des 

iſe. 379. Mer. Pin. 177. Hirundo domeſtica. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 

2; Jour de Avib. 83. Geſn. de Avib. 492. Charlt. Exer. 95. 
Will. Ornith. 155. Rail Ornith. 212. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 71. Hirundo 
vulgaris. Scalig- THE SWALLOW. 

Of medicinal Uſe are the whole Bird, its Heart, Blood, Neſt, 
and Dung. Swallows, with their Young, burnt to are a 
| Specific in the Epilepſy, and for Dulneſs of Sight, and Li * * 

made into a Litus with Honey ; it alſo cures the Quinſey, 
Inflammations of the Uvula. e Heart alſp is ſaid to be good 
againſt the Epilepſy, and to ſtrengthen the Memory; ſome eat it 

inſt a Quartan. The Blood is thought to be of fingular Bene- 

to the Eyes. The Neſt helps the Quinſey, and cures Redneſs 
of the Eyes, and heals the Bite of a Viper, if apply'd to the Place. 
The Dung heats mightily, and diſcuſſes, being of an acrimonious 
Quality. It is of excellent Service againſt the Bite of a mad Dog, 
in the Colic, and nephritic Diſorders, and excites the Belly to 
"Excretion. Celſus tells us, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. that it was common 
ſaid, © that whoever cats a young Swe ow, ſhall be free from 
“ Danger of a Quinſey for a whole Year.” 


2. Hirundo riparia. Schrod. 5. 320. Mer. Pin. 178. Aldrov. 
Ornith. 2. 694. Geſn. de Avib. $07. Jonſ. de Avib. 84. Charlt. 
Exer. 96. Rall Ornith. 213. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 71. Will. Ornith. 


156. THE SAND MARTIN. 

The whole Bird, and its Blood, are uſed in Medicine, with the 
fame Intentions as the 8 

3. The third Sort of Hirundo is the Avos; which ſee. 

4 Hirundo Indica. Offic. Hirundo maritima. Act. Philoſ. Lond. 
N 285. p. 1396. Hirwndo Sinenſis nido eduli Bont ii. Will. Ornith. 
15. Raii Ornith. 215. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 22. Hirne Chinenſis, 
Bont. 66. An Hirundo exotic aquatica. Jonſ. Mantiſſ? T 

AN SWALLOW. 

tis found in the maritime Places of Chua. What relates to 
Medicine, is its Neſt, which is of a hemiſpherical 2 of the 
Sime of a Gooſe's Egg, pellucid, and in Subſtance reſembling the 
Ichthyocolla. It ſtimulates to Venery: It is a Queſtion, whether 
they are made of the Sperm of certain Fiſhes, or of the Gum of 
fome Plants growing on the Rocks. In China theſe Neſts are 
eſteem'd delicious Food. 
* HISMAT. - Spuma Argenti, or Litharge. Relandvus. 

 HISPANICUM viride, Verdegrife. Rulandvs. 
HISPIDITAS, Hairineſs in general; but in a particular Senſe 
it is uſed to ſignify either the Diſeaſe called .PHaLancoss, or 
at other named Disrichrasts. See theſe Words. 
- RISPIDULA. A Name for the HeLiteunysuUM ; montanum ; 
fore rotundiore. . 
HHilSrORIA, Hiſtory, in Medicine, is uſually reſtrain'd to 
ſignify the ſame as Cant Medicus, or Obſervatio medica, a medi- 
ns, rnd be Mt 70 Ship; but i Hippocrates 
$ ies, [ aft of a Ship; but in Hippocr ates, 

Lib. de Artic: is an erect Piece of Wood, 85 the Top of which 
is placed another horizonrally, whence depends a Pully, conſti- 
rig together a chirurgical Machine for reſtoring a Gib of 
the Spine. 2 
. HOAXACAN, Herz. The ſame 4s Guaiacum. Raii Index. 

HOBUS, - Howns Indica Pruni Facie. J. B. Ovied. 

A Species of Plum-tree growing in the Weſt Indies, and bear- 
ing a Pham of the — 1 of our Datnaſcen-plurns, and yellow 
when ripe. The Plum is of an agreeable Taſte, being formewhart 
acrimonious, and is eaſy of Digeſtion, but difficult to chew, be- 
1 of Fibres ; ſome take it for a Species of Myro- 
balans. 3 
From the tender Tops of the Branches, and the Bark, the 7 
dians — . a ſweet · ſcented Water, which. is good to 
tired Limbs; they alſo uſe it in their Baths in Neu-. The 
Fruit of the Tree ſtrengthens the Stomach, and ſotnewhat looſens 
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ient to anſwer the End ſpur 


%\ 


HOM 


the Belly. If Incifions be made in the Root, there diftils a Liquof 
. to drink. Lemery des Drogner. 1d 


J 
HOCIAMSANU?! imony. Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 20. 
HOEDUS. Ser Gre enen 
HOITZ!LOXTTL. © See B. m Perun. — 
RAS cares, in Hippoey, Lib. de Flat. is a Ship of Burden. 
1. 5 

CE, zu, the Name of a Weight, the fame as Dracbma. 
Jorraus from Galen. But properly, as in Dieſcorides, it ſignifies 
the ſame as cable (Stathmor), a Weight in ; | 
HOLCIMOS, , from i, to 
Epithet ; Ly to what may be drawn out at 

preſerve its Continuity, which is the Pro 
tinous Subſtances. 


, and ſtill 
of viſcid and glu- 
alen, Com. 2. in Lib. de Artic. on a Pallige 


the Ap- where the Word in Hippocrates is iviax pes (exolcimon), calily 
with a Tu- 


tractile. Holcimos is alſo ſpoken of the Liver 
mor. Galen de Loc. affett. 


HOLCUS, Fi. A Name for the Hordeum ; ſpontaneum ; 


HOLERA, an antiquated Word for Cholera; ſometimes it 
was written for Olera, the Plural of Olus. Caftellus. 
HOLIPPA 


» very thin Cakes, prepar'd of fine Flour and 
Sugar, pour'd upon a hot Iron Plate figured, and then ſer to the 
Fire. e Name is now a iated to Sweer-meats, tho” there 


2 — in Diſpenſatories, Preſcriptions for purging Holipp.e. 
affenns. 

OLLI, the Indian Name for what the Spaniards call Uli; 
which is a very uſcful refinous Liquor, that diftils from the 
Tree Holguabuyti, or Chilli: This is ſometimes, tho? but rarely, 
mixed with Chocolate; and eſpecially, in caſe of a Dyſentery 
and Diarrhcea, when, with four Ounces of Cacao, they mix one 
Ounce of Holli. But, by way of Precaution, che Cacao, on 
account of its Pinguiouſneſs, and the Gum Holll, becauſe of its 
3 Be cen — 4 1 muſt 6rft be t 'd, 
ro prevent their obſtru i and ucing a Ca- 
chexy. Ra: on” — 1 n 
HOLMISCOS, Jawox&.. See MoxrARIOLUx. 
HOLMOS, zA. See Mok raR TUM. Holmos 


Trunk of the 8 rate from the Limbs. Caftelles. 
HOLOPHLY The ſame as PatLycTibes, or 
PaLYCT&ANE ; which fee. 


HOLOSCHOENOS. A Name for the Fuwcur ; aquaticus ; 


MAXIMNS. 
HOLOSTEO AFFINIS. See Myosvros. . 
HOLOSTEON. The Name of a Fiſh which is found in 
the River Nile: It is of no Uſe in Medicine. Lemery des 


mn | 
OLOSTEUM MINIMUM. A Name for the Alfie; 
na; glabra; which ſee. ; 

HOLOSTIUM. © A Name for the Plantago; anguſtifolia ; 
albida ; Hiſpanics. 


is alſo the 


-w_w 
raw, tractile, is an 


- 


Ver- 


HOLOTHURION ; whether a Plant, or Animal, or of the 


Claſs of Zoophyres, is not certain ; bur it deſerves to be men- 
tion d, on account of an Qbſervation made by Boztius, Obſ. ſe- 
leck. Med. Ind. annex. that exceſſive Drinking of a Liquor, pre- 
pared of Rice and Holothurium, and called Arac, was the Cuſe 
of a deplorable, complicated, chronic in a certain Caſe 
that fell under his ance ; for which Reaſon he calls it, a 
curſed Liquor. Caftellys. 

HOL NICOS, sds, from dA, whole, and 7017 
to ſtretch, is f of an univerſal Convulfion, or Rigor of 
the whole * called alſo Tetanus. Caſtellus. 

HOLSEBON, Hetsaron, HziszB0n. Common Salt pre- 
pared.” Ralandes. | 


HOMAZOMERES, 6pomuegds, from Z-, ſimilar, a 
108, 1 Part, is an Epithet of any thing which conſiſts of ſimi- 
r Parts. | 
OMERDA, human Dung. Caftellus. | 
HOMILIA, ouraie, in Hippocyazes, according to Erotian, 
bears three Senſes : Firſt, It fignifies Converſacion and Diſcourſe, 
as Lib. de Medico. 'Secondly, A Connexion and Coheſion of 
the Parts, and rally of the Bones, Lib. de Artic. where the 
Verb pals is uled. And, laftly, It means Exerciſe ; as in the 
Book juſt quoted. Eretian ap Hippocr ater. = 
HOMO, Man, is not only the Subject of Medicine, but 
contributes with his Body to the Materia medica. | 
Officinal Simples, furniſhed from the Parts of the human 
Body, whilſt alive, are the Hairs, Nails, Saliva, Ear-wax, Sweat, 
Milk, Menſes,” Secundines, Urine, Dung, ' Setnen, Blood; the 
Stones of the Bladder, which are the. Bezoar Microco/wi, and 
the Membrane which covers the Head of the Fœtus. 9 
The Heir is commended for the Production of Hair, for the 
Jaundice, Lurations, and r ſtopping an Hemorrhage, 
Nails are ſaid to provoke Vomi and to be an Hydragogue 
in Dropfies. The Salbe of a Man faſting is. recommend 
1 Bites; as thoſe of Serpents, a mad Dog, 
8 The A of is faid Wy ow en in the 
ic; outwa d. it cures tings of Scorpions, con- 
glutinates Wound,/ ind Filfures and & the Skin. See Cx - 
| RUMEN. 


phula, if it be mixed with b and 
wrapr up in the Leaf, and fo applied to | 
ſtrual Blood, of the firſt Flux, dried, is commended, taken 


wardly, for rhe Stone, and the E _ Externally uſed, 
the Pains of the Gour; it is alſo faid to be of Service 
Peſtilence, Abſceſſes, and Carbuncles; it cures the E 


and cleanſes the Face from Puſtules. The Secandines are ex- 
told for removing ſtrumous Tumors in the Throat, | the 
E 


Epilepſy, and for invalidating the Effects of Phil 
N « Mole and a Feerus, and 
noxious Vermin, and Ani 


4 8 | 
— 4 — rts. | _ 
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inſt the f 
old Women call Vater of Caftor, is ſaid to facilitate the 
Delivery of the Wife in hard Labour: Outwardly uſed, it dries 
the Habit, diſſolves Tumors, cleanſes Wounds, even 
iſon d, ents a e e the Belly, abſterges Scurf 
the Head, mirigates the Paroxyſms 
cerations of the Ears, helps Redneſs of rhe Eyes, removes Trem- 
of the Limbs, diſcuſſes Tumors of the Uvula, and eaſes 
Pains of the Spleen : There is prepar'd of it a Sal Ammoniac, 
which is an artificial ſtriated Salt, made into Cakes, of a white 
Colour, and of a bitteriſh pungent Tafte; the Method of Pre- 
jon i together Urine, Soot, and common Salt; 
pure and white. 


in Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other ancient Authors, who deſcribe ir 
as found under the Sands of Libya; bur no ſuch thing is to be 
found in the Shops at preſent ; nor is it known what it was. See 
the Virtues of artificial — Ammoniac _— ING 
Human Dung is mollifying, maturating, yne; whence 
it is very ſerviceable in mitigating Pains excited by Charms, for 
ripening ilential Carbuncles, and for a Phlegmon, page 
larly e Throat, as in a Quinſey, and to prevent 
mation in Wounds: Some even preſcribe it inwardly for the 
Quinſey, to repreſs the Paroxyſms of Fevers, and for the 
lepſy. The Semen, or Sperma, is uſed by ſome for diſſol 
the malific Influence of Spells cauſing Impotence ; and of the 
ſame is 2 d a magnetic Mummy, which ſerves for a Philtre. 
The Blood, drank recent and hot, is ſaid to be effectual againſt 
the Epilepſy, if the Patient, afterwards, uſes vehement Motion, 
Os ward, © ale, dcp gil al Eruprions of Blood, ood: 
outwardly, it, r ruptions 
eſpecially, from the Noſe. The Stowe in the human Bladder 
diſſolves the Stone, and all tartarous Matter in any Part, and 
expels the ſame; for which Reaſon, it frees from all Obſtruc- 
tions. The Membrane, which ſometimes ſurrounds the Head 
of the Fcetus, is ſaid to be of extraordinary Efficacy againſt the 
Pain of the Colic. 

Officinal Simples, taken from the human Carcaſe, are, the 
Mummy, which is a refinous, harden'd, black, ſhining Surface, 
of a ſomewhat acrid and bitreriſh Taſte, and of a fragrant Smell. 
Under the Name of Mummy ate comprehended, firſt, The 
Mummy of the Arabians, which is a Liquament, or concreted 
Liquor, obtain'd in Sepulchres, by Exudation from Carcaſes, 
embalm'd with Aloes, Myrrh, and Balſam. If this Mummy 
could be procured right an it would be preferable to 
the other Sorts. The { kind of Muramy is the Egyptian, 

which is a Liquament of Carcaſes, ſeaſon d with Piſſaſphaltus. 
A third Subſtance, which goes by the Name of Mummy, is a 
Carcaſe torrefied under the Sand, by the Heat of the Sun; but 
ſuch a one is ſeldom to be met with in our Country. The 
other Parts uſeful in Medicine are the Skin, Far, Bones, Mar- 
row, Cranium, and Heart. | 
Mummy reſolves coagulated Blood, and is ſaid to be effectual 
in purging the Head, againſt pungent Pains. of the Spleen, a 
Cough, Inflation of the , Obſtruction of the Menſes, and 
other uterine Affections; outwardly, it is of Service for conſo- 
dating Wounds. The Skin is recommended in difficult La- 
bour, and hyſteric Affections, and for a Withering.and Con- 
traction of the Joints. The Tay Srangbons diſcuſſes, caſes 
Pains, cures Contractions, mollifies the Hardneſs of 8 
and flls up the Pits left by the Meaſles. The Boxes, dried, di 
cuſs, aftringe, ſtop all forts of Fluxes, and are, therefore, uſeful 
in a Catarrh, Flux of the Menſes, Dyſentery, and Lientery; and 
mitigate Pains of the Joints. The Marrow is 
mended for 3 the Limbs. e he 
b rience, to Diſeaſes Head 4 
ticularly for the Epilepſy; for which Reaſon it is an — 
in ſeveral antiepileptic Compoſitions. The Os zriquerrem, or 
| Bone o is commended as a ſpecific Re- 
weiß for the E : The Heart allo cures the ſame Diſtem- 
. 0 - 


HOMOCHROEA, Nel, from hes Gn fimailar; and xe. 
the Skin, an Equabilay of hs Superticie AT Drink, 


227 | Uſe the Sabjets of very rich and potent 
1 v 
found, among tne 8 N 
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HOMOGENES, , from Is, finilar, and 7 4 
Kind; or of the ſame Kind; is applied to every 
thing. that always retains the fame Nature, and ps one con- 
ſtant Tenor : | 


when it is pi rep put uniform. 8 | 
HOMOLINON. . Crude Flax. Aut it 


EN e 
aſed in their Backs b way of Towel as * f 


 HOMONOPAGIA. A Head ach. Acne, 


HOMONT MIA. Homonymy, ot Equivocttion: that is 
the com rarous Tags under ne Nas, Tis ks 
cauſed much hon in the Materia Medica. 1 * 


HOMAPLAT, or bf The Sehe or 


Shoulder-b 

-HOMORUSIA. The Name of a Medicine deſcribed 
Avicenna, and ſaid to be good for Diſorders of the Liver 
Spleen, to provoke Urine, and break the Stone in the 


aſlages: : 
HOMOTONOS, iulbra@. Equal, ble, or eed 
in the ſame Tenor. I is an Epithe apply'd to 4 whic 
proceed in the ſame Tenor from the inning to the 


without either Relaxation or Exaſperation. 

HOMUNCULUS. See ApoLEscENS. 

HOPLE, #744. The Hoof of graminivorous Animals. 
HOPLITODROMOS, eralede3u@, from Inn, Armour, 
and J, to run. A Perion who took bis Exerciſes arm” 
in order to render them 'more violent. 

HOPLOCHRiSMA, ts” «, from er, Armour, and 
xeieha, an Ointment. The Dr a Wezapon, or woundi 

ment, with a View of curing Wound made therewith 


means. 
HOPLOMOCHLION. The Name of an Inftrument inclo+ 
ſing the whole Body, like Armour, of which Pabyicies ab Aqua- 
pendente gives a Figure in his chirurgical Works, 
HOPLON, za. Beſides the common Signification of this 
Word, which is, = military Weapon, it imports a Cord, or 
Rope, in medicinal Authors, 
ORA, Jes. Beſides the common Acceptation of this W 
it imports that Seaſon of the Year which begins about the 
days, when the Autumnal Fruits begin to be ripe. Hence 
ORAAZUS, ie. An Epither for Fruit; properly oe 
which is ripe about Autumn. But it is ud by modern Au- 
thors to expreſs any Fruits which are perfectly ripe. See ALt- 


MENTA. 
if I have not inadvertently tranſlated 
bor i, — which is an Error. K * 
HORDEOLUM, A Diſorder of the Eye. See Cl 
LATA. | 
HORDEUM. *. | 
The Characters are; | | ; 
It has a thick Rowe; the Calyx, Huzk, Awns, and Flower, 
are like thoſe of Wheat and Rye, but the Awns ate rough. 
The Seed is ſwelling and ſharp-pointed at both Ends, ind d 
united to its Husk. | 
| Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of Hordeum; which are, 
7 Hordeum; polyſtichum; hybernum. C. B. P. 22, Ther. 
438. | 
2. Hordeum; polyſtichum ; vernum. C. B. P. 22, Ther. 


439- | 
3. Hordeum; ot, god Spica binos ordines habeat Pli- 
nio. C. B. P. 23, Towrn, If. 513. Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 159. 
- Oh, Hordeum 3 oo 66: Emac. 70. J. 
. . . Theat. 1130. 2. 1243. 4% 
389. c Theat. 440. BARLEY. . 2900p: 3 
ud. Barep þ cooling ard Wilug,- ahlietre, x 
are us d. is col , 4 ve, ive, . 
and digeſtive, emollient, diureti 4 nutritive. The Prepara- 
tions of it is Be, five Malta, Malt ; of which is made Cere- 
vifie, Wort, which, boil'd with Hops, is call'd Blers, Beer, with- 
e 22 Ale. @ ALLA. — el ws 2 
3 Wever prepar z nREVer heats , 4 
or dries, according to its various Ways of Preparation Thus 
when it is boild, s in a P ic moiſtens ; it is rorre- 
fied, as in Polenta, it dries. Barley differs from Who | 
a mild and detergent Juice ; whereas that of 
thick and viſcid, and has ſomewhat of an obſtruent ö 
jent ti Bread was made of the Flour of Barley, and 
States, for 


Parley 


. 


the Arbeniars; and iro os © 


loaves are ſtil d, bur principally by the 


poorer Sort, and to 
of Wheat. But, however, at preſent N bur of 
the Romans 


among among 
for making of Br thing of chat Kind; 
A Uſe, 229 high Eder for e of Bees” 
on account o 


HOR 
There are various Ways of preparing Barley, either as ſimple 
6f medicind Aliment. A Cataplaſm made Nee de and 
Butter, is an anodyne Re againſt all kinds of Pain. 
Polenta of Barley, ſays Sim, Pexlb, bord in Vinegar, and 
rain d through a Linen Cloth, neatly iti into- 
lerable Pain of the Teeth, being us d as a Collution, or rather 
held for ſome time in the Mouth. A Kinſman of mine, ſays 
the fame Author, labouring under moſt violent Pains of t 
— * an intolerable Iſchury, aſter trying, in vain, the 
uſual Remedies, delir'd my Aſſiſtance. I took as much Polenta 
2 I th fir, well bruis d, and hot out of the Kettle, with 
tity of Hops; and fry d them together, with Plenty 
of Butter, [Oil might ſerve the turn] and made it into a Cata- 
plaſm ; which I fo in a Linen Cloth, and applied it, as hot 
as he could ſuffer it, to the Pecten and Perinzum. ithin a 
Quarter of an Hour, the Patient receiv'd Relief, and was freed 
from his Torments, to the great Joy of his Family: And I have 
fince us'd the ſame Cataplaſm on ſeveral Patients afflicted with 
1 and Dyſury, with the like happy Succeſs. Raii Hiſt. 
e 


c 
1 


Tho. Baytholine cur'd an epidemical A only by a De- 
toction of Barley. Ephemer. German. An. 2. Obſ. 2. For Pre- 
rations of Barley, Pris ANA, POLENTA, MALTUM, and 
CEREVISIiA. 


. 4 Hordeum; diſtichum ; ſpica breviore & latiore ; granis 
confertis. Raii Hiſt. 1243. Zeoccrithon ; five Oryza Germanica. 
C. B. P. za. Theat, 421. 
5. Hordeum; Ailticbum ſpica nitida; Zea, ſeu Briza nun- 
cupatum. See BRIZA. | 
6. Hordeum ; ſpontaneum; ſpurium; Holcus Plinii Anguil- 
lare. Lob. 1c. 30. 
7. Gramen Gras Montbelgardenſium. F. B. 1. 438. Feſtuca, 
. - Graminea glumis birſutis. C. H. P. 9. Theat. 143. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
Plant. Vol. 2. p. 159. | 
Beſides the foregoing Species of Hordeum, Dale mentions 
the two following ; which are, 
1. Hordeum, mundatum & perlatum. Offic. FRENCH, and 
PEARL BARLEY. 
What we call French Barley, becauſe it is uſually imported 
from Prance, is no other than Barley decorticated in a 
Mill, adapted to that Purpoſe, See Dr. Plor's Kar. Hiſt. of 
Oxforaſbire. The beſt is what is round, white, and bright. 
What we call Pearl-barſey, becauſe it reſembles Scors Pearls, is 
prepar'd after che ſame manner; only is twice or thrice ſubjected 
to the Mill, in order to be ground, and made leſs. Chuſe that 
which is ſmall, white, has Sprinklings of the Flour on all Sides, 
new, and not muſty. Some, you are to obſerve, will have Pearl- 
barley made of Millet, becauſe it is ſo ſmall; others, of Wheat. 
Both of them agree in Virtues with the common Barley, only 
are more nutritive. 
2. Hordeum cauſticum. See CEvADILLA. 
HoRDEUM m. A Name for the Triticum ; ſpica Hordei 
Londinenſibus. | 
HORIZON, in the ſpagiric Language, is the Mercury of 
Gold. Rulandus. The Aurum horizontale, otherwiſe called 
Mercurius Corallinus, is ſaid to be Mercury fix d by the Liquor 
Alcabeſt. See AURUM. 
HORMINUM, 
The Characters are; 
It reſembles the Sclarea, or Clary, in all reſpects; only the 
Galea is hollow, not falcated, or hooked, and ſhorter. 
Boerhaave mentions fourteen Species of this Plant ; which are, 
1, Horminum; ſylveſtre; Lavandulz flore. C. B. P. 239. 
Park. Theat. 57. Raii Hiſt, . Syn. 3. 237. Tourn. Inſt. 178. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 165. Oculus Chriſti. Offic. Horminum i by 
Ger. 628. Emac. 771. Gallitrichis affine Mars, fi non genus 
1 Sclarea Hiſpanics. J. B. 3. th. WILD CLARY. 
Root of the wild Clary is thick and woody, not dying 
every Year, as the Sclarea does. The lower Leaves grow upon 
pretty long Foot-ſtalks, being about three Inches long, and about 
an Inch broad, cut into ſeveral Parts, and ſerrated about the 
Edges, and ſomewhat rugged and wrinkled. The Stalks are 
ſquare, and ſomewhat hairy ; uſually leaning rowards the Ground, 
not ſo tall as the Sclarea, having broader and ſhorter Leaves, 
ſer two oppoſite at a Joint, without Foot-ſtalks; ſerrated about 
the Edges. The Flowers grow in looſe Verticils, uſually fix 
in a Whorle ; they are much leſs than the Sclarea, having a ſmall 
Galea . but little above the Calyx, of a deep blue Co- 
lour. e les ſtand at ſome Diſtance, having each two 
very ſmall Leaves ſet under it. The Calyx is prony large, and 
cut into two Parts, the lower being ſlit in the Middle; and the 
upper divided into two Cavities, by a Partition in the Middle, and 
Nee 
has a pretty not un t It grows frequently 
in Le Grounds, and flowers in June and July. The Sced 


bs INT 

| is ſuppoſed. to have the ſame Virtues with the Sclares, 
but in a lower But what this Plant is remarkable for, 
is the Seed, of h one, put inothe Eye, will cleanſe ir 
of any thing that is offenſive, and clear away Redneſs, Inflam- 


mation, or Specke, 


; 
* 

y 
— 


0 | mY | 
OR «+: * 


o #. dlights.jn. ©. gravaly_ Soil, and Gower in "res. Sus 
A. 
2. Horminum ; pratenſe; flore minimo. Scbel. Bot. Pay. 


3 Horminum; vernum; folio Betonicæ, flore ccruleo. 
4. Horminum; foliis alatis, hirſutis; verticillis non ſolioſis; 


caule & cauliculis rubris. ' 


5. Horminum ; ſativum. Off C. B. P. 238, Rau Hiſt. x. 
542. Beerb. Ind. A. 166. Horminam ſativum genuinum Di 
coridis. Park. Theat. 56, Horminum ſylveſtre, foliis 
Ger. 628, Emac. 771. Horminum coma S 
3. 128, Tourn. Inſt. 178. PURPLE SPIKED CLARY. 
us it is cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, and 
flowers in Fuly. The Seed is us'd; which, drank in Wine, is 
accoupted a Provocative to Venery. Mix'd with Honey, it 
clears the Eye from white Specks, and Albugines; it extracts 
Splinters out of the Body. Dioſcorides. It ſtimulates the Nerv 
and inebriates; and is of excellent Service in a Dropſy, being 
of a heating Quality. Dale. 
6. Horminum ; coma rubra. J. B. 3. 309. 
5 Horminum; coma viridi. T. 178. 
Horminum; Verbene laciniis. Triumf. 
9. Horminum; folio quemo. Voll. | 
10. Horminum ; Ægyptium; minimum; ramoſiſſimum- 
ü. | 
” 5 3 ſativo ſimile; coma purpurea; flore vario. 
» Cath. 
12, Horminum ; purpuro-violaceum ; rigidius. Suppl. alt. 
13. Horminum ; . procumbens; folio e 
14. Horminum; foliis alatis; flore violaceo. Sher. Triumfett. 
Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. wy, 
Ws the foregoing Specics of Horminum, Dale mentions 
the following : | 
Horminum ſylveftre. Offic. Horminum ſylveſtre latifolium. 
Ger. Emac. 7 Rai Hiſt. 1. 546. E lati- 
folium verticillatum. C. B. Pin. 238. Tourn. Inſt. 178, Hormi- 
num Germanicum bumile. Park. Theat. 56. Horminum Galli« 
tricho affinis planta, Horminum ſylveſtre latifolium Claſio, J. B. 


3- 314 WILD CLARY. 
rows in 59 Places of Germany, and flowers in June. 
The Seeds are in Uſe, which are of greater Efficacy than thoſe 


of the Garden · ſort. 

Horminum is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Species of Sci. A- 
REA; Which ſee. 

HORNUS, or HORNOTINUS. A Species of Wheat, the 
ſame as SE TAN TOS, which fee. 

HORRIDUS, or HORRIFICA. In Medicine it im 
either rough, as when the Skin is rough, like that of a Gooſe; 
or ſhivering, or attended with Shivering ; and is an Epithet of 
Fevers, importing the ſame as PHRIcoDEs. 

HORROR. | 

We are taught by Galen, Com. 7. in Apb. that a Horror is an 
Affection proceeding from depraved Humours paſſing thro 
the Skin. And, de Sympt. Cauf. he tells us, © This Diſorder is an 
« unequal Motion, or univerſal Concuſſion, of the Skin, as is 
c alſo a Rigor of the whole Body; but theſe two Affections are 
cc diſtinguiſhed in this, that a Horror is a {light Motion, but a 
« Rigor a great and violent one.” Hence ſome juſtly make a 
Horror to be a ſmall Rigor. Galen, Lib. 2. de Diff. Feb. ſays, it 
is a Medium between a Rigor and a Refrigeration. Horrors are 
produced by all ſuch things as cauſe a Rigor; for, as Galen 
Com. in 7 NN. Horrors are effected in Bathing as well 
by Heat as Cold, by a Concourſe of acrimonious Humours to 
the Skin; for, as the fame Author tells us, Com. Aa 6 Epidem, 
all Bodies full of bad Juices, when vehement! ted, as by 2 
Fever, or a Phlegmon, are affected with a Horror. And the 
Author of the Prorrbet. Lib. 1. writes, that Horrors may be ex- 
cited by an internal Phlegmon, eſpecially ſuch Horrors as are 
tranſient, and foon paſs imo an Anxiety. Gen, de Cauſes Sympt. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 5. thus writes: © My Sentiments, he ſays, of this 
« Matter, are, that the ſame Perſon who, while at Reſt, was 
« only ſenſible of an Inequality, upon putting himſelf in Mo- 

cc tion, is ſeiz d with a Horror; and, upon uſing Exerciſe, with a 
« ſhaking Rigor.“ And, a little after, he ſays, & We know ſome, 
« who, labouring under Crudities, were eaſy while they were 
c at Reſt a but, after they had enter d the Bath, or ſtood in the 
« Sun, by heating, rarefying, and converting into Spirits, th 

« excrementitious Parts, which before remained quiet, have raiſ- 
« ed a Commotion, in the ſame manner as Anger is excited 
© and kindled by the Paſſions.” When thoſe excrementitious 
Parts, as being either bilious or pituitous, contract an Acrimony, 
as it uſually happens from an extraordinary Putrefaction, they 
are put in Motion, and, being tranſmitted to the Skin, are there 
the Cauſe of an Horroy. Having thus given the Definition and 
Cauſes of a Horror, we are now to what may be pre- 


dicted from them. 

Firſt, then, Horrors are never good when they ſucceed con- 
tinual Fevers, thoſe excepted, which are themſelves ſucceeded 
by an Intermiſſion of continual Fevers; for they are good: As, 
for Inſtance, when a Coldveſ5, Horror, or -Rigor, 9 the 

I atient 


1 


patent under a burning Fever, at the time when the Paroryim 


is expected; for they are Signs, that Nature is very tfong, and 
ile e ee — — 


Horrors are alſo very ſalutary, appearing when the Diſeaſe is, in 
ſome meaſure, concocted, and Riccecden by — Evacua- 
tion or Purgation.' Of this Nature was that d 'by Hypo- 
crates of the Virgin of Lariſe, Epid. Seck. 3. gy. fa. of 
whom he ſays, On the 1 Blood came 

« her Noſe; ſhe was (ciz'd with a Horror, und 1 

« after with 4 copious and hot Sweat over all — 
< rended with a Criſis, upon which the Fever left her? W 
Signs of Concoction, therefote, „together with” other 
critical Signs, if a Horror (cizes the Patient, it dh my, 
for it uſually precede critical Evacgurions and Purgations: 
this Purpoſe the Author of the Cour. PYawer. writes, that a4 Pu- 
a tients under a Horror, — and Laſſitude, attended with 
%a Pain in the Loins, are ſubject to a Flux of the Belly. Such 
Horrors, in our Opinion, ate no Signs of a Hemorrhage in 
particular, but of a critical Perturbation. in general, — — 
to the Obſervation of the Author of the Prorrherica, 149. 

4 critical Sweats, he ſays, ſucceed an Horror, and this Horror 
cc returns the next Day upon the Patient, with unaceountable 
< Want of Sleep; expect an Hæmorrhage from the Noftrils.” 
But this is an uncertain Prediction, as Gaſes affirms in his Cotn- 


mentary on the Place. A Horror, therefore, is — when 
ſucceeded by ſome Intermiſſion of a continual Fever, or when 
it is a critical Sign. | Ar 

- Bad Horrors are ſuch as ſucceed an Em a, or Tabes, 
bad critical ones, and ſuch as happen in the Beginning of _ 


lential Diſtempers ; which laſt are owing to 4 very great 
pravation of the Humours, and a Weakneſs of Nature which 
makes Efforts to move the Humours, but finds irſelf too feeble ; 
which more plainly appears to be the Caſe, when the Patient 
after an * recovers but little ye — * — 
of thoſe, of whom Hippocrates ſpeaks,” 3 Epid. Seck. 3. 
boured under neftilemial Fevers; © they were ard, he 78 
„ with a Horror, and were delirious à little before Death. 
The fame was particularly obſerv'd of Crito, who died the third 
Day of a peſtileatial Tumor. 1 Epid. Seck. 3. Agr. 9. © He 
© took his ſays Hippocrates, the farne Day, [he was ſeiz d 
< with a violent Pain in his great Toe] being afflicted with 
© a Horror, Nauſea, and coul get bur little Heat.” This was 
alſo the Caſe of — 7 Epid. Text 52. who was ſeiz d 
wh — Horror, dy'd the third Day of a peſtilential Car- 
ncle. 

Bad critical Horrors are, according to Galen, ſuch as are 
dubious and difficult to be determin'd, or deadly: Such is that, 
7 Apb. 4. where a Horror, — a Sweat, is pronounced 
not beneficial; and the Author of 1 Prorrbet. 83. tells us, that 
« a Pain in the Loins, tranſlated upon the Stomach, and accom- 
& panied with a Fever, Horror, and Vomiting of much thin 
« and aqueous Mattety a Delirium, and Loſs of Voice, ends, 
at laſt, in black itings and Death.” in, Coac. 8. 
< Frequent Horrors of the Back, which are ſoon tranſient, 
4 ſhew the Strength of the Diſorder.” Hence it appears, that 
Horrors, ſucceeding bad and deſtructive Vomitings, are of the 
bad critical Kind; which, as Gales obſerves, Com. in 7 _ 
either import a difficult Criſis, that is, when not att with 
mortal ptoms; or fatal, when ſome mortal Sign attends 
them. In the Coac. — juſt quoted, it is ſaid, that thoſe 
Horrors are of a dubious Nature, which frequently recur, and 
ſoon paſs off; which, in 1 Prorrbet. 75. is thus expreſ d: & Fre- 
quent Horrors from the Back, which are ſoon tranſient, are 
ce difficult to be 41 and indicate a painful Suppreſſion 
< of the Urine.” fame is ſtill more explicitly and juſtly 
declared in the Coac. Preſag. above cited; where we read, © that 
< ſuch Horrors are difficult to be ſupported, as indicating a Sup- 
c preſſion of Urine, and the Strength of the Diſeaſe; but a 
< thin or cold Sweat ſupervening, is a very bad Sign.” Of 
theſe fatal Horrors ates ſpeaks, 3 Epid. Se,” 3. All 
A theſe [Sores of Fævert] he there ſays, were attended with great 
«< Perturbations : Many were diſturb'd in the Belly, had Horrors, 
<« with Sweats not critical, and Urine more in ity than 
« what was drank, and not thick, or ſhewing any _— Con- 
< coction.“ Such were the Horrors obſerv'd in the Woman who 
lay ill at the cold Springs in Thaſos ; and of this Kind are the bad 
q__ Horrors, which, with mortal Signs, always portend 

th, 

In the laſt Place, there are bad Horrors, which are not re- 
moved by a Fever, but are accompanied with very bad Evacu- 
ations, of which we read, Coac. 36. where it is ſaid, that 
< who labour under a Laſſitude, with a Horror, and a Sweat, in 
< manner of a Criſis, and a ſudden Return of Heat, are in a 
< bad State; and the more, i beſides theſe Symptoms, Blood 
c alfo diſtils from the Noſe.” Frequent Horrors are Indications 
of a Tabes; for we find, they were common Attendants of that 
extraordinary and mortal Tabes, deſcrib'd by Hippecrates, 3 Epid. 
was + — * the Patients were ſeix d 2 — 
cc Delirium juſt before their Death.“ However, 1 
ä abes, 

OL. II. ; 


- 


won een 
* N , with Swehes of 
Signs, 


« Suppatarion,'th oe. 


Cough, which are-exctred fret 
the Membranes — Thotex, by 400 nb 
the Humour. Alpinur de Pri ſag. Vie. — 2 


_ HORTULANUS;/yatwed- allo" Mtharis ind Chrcyands 
e tae Baly very fron 
t * , are in © red. | 


Dauphiny, Languedoc, x" 
exquifme Ta 


es 
Menſes. Fat is 
Quality. 


_  HOTTONIA, ler. d dts het 
1 Roſe- ſhape "Flower , 1.6 a 
; 2 - , conſiſti of : 
is divided into five Parts, almoſt to the . the Ce 
of che Hower ariſes the Pointal, which sfterwards becorhes 
Cylindrical Fruit, in which are con: ained ſeveral ſpherical , 
Y _=_ have bur 1 which is; e 
1:1 ctonia. Boers. n. P b 1. b. * 4 
* 7 IN $i . 'S — Rep WATER- 
s..Plant is common in ſtanding Wares 4 
Ditches, in everal Para of . The D is 
Plant appear on the Surface of the Water the ing of 
April; and; in ay, the Flowers appear on pretty long "naked 
Stalks, growing in a Spike. Theſe Flowers are of a fine Roſe 
colour, which, together with their fine - cur Leaves, mate 4 
beautiful Appearance on the Water. Miller's Diftionary, V a. 
8 — no medicinal Virtues attriburtd to this Plant, that 


s. 
. 
: 
uu! 


a 


FAA T Ne beautiful aquatic Fow! ind 
0 ame a * | 
in Canada. The Fat is ſaid to be 4 — 
good to fortify the Nerves. | HD ae 
„ The Name of a Fiſh, called alſo Tyurta fluviae 
era. ' | * 4 
—— "= . 
y ' In | g 
It is deſcribed by Hernandez as a creeping like 
and bearing a Fruit near . —— 
e e e de eg e. 
i iquor reſtores the d d in ſuch 
effectual Manner, e 


moſt at the Point of Death. The fatne is — 2 ä 
7 


ing, and the very Leaves of the Tree, eaten as 
the ſame Effects, and cauſe'a 
diſtil from the broken 

for an Inflammation of the 
if the Patient 


cens, work 
Colour. The Tears, which 
, are an admirable Remed 
es. Five of the Kernels, or — 
b robuſt, cleanſed from a certain Memb 
which covers „ are an excellent Evacuant of Pblegm 
Bile, both upwards and downwards, and in ſo ſafe a Manner 
chat the Working of it, if convenient, may be reſtrained by th 


8 2 taken for that Purpoſe. 
UMECTANTIA. Moiſtening Remedies. Add 
HUMECTATIO. Humectation. Theſe are already ex- 
Plained under che Article Fun 4. 
HUMERUS, in Anatomy, is the large Bbne of N 
ticulated at one End to the Scapala, and at the other to the 
and 22 See BRACHIUM. A ; 
0 Diſord Ws 
we ſpecided rader the Article e a 8 
+ 1a or 2 — fame as Hymer, 
Moſcalus, is the as Deprimens Oculum, or 
Depre or Oculi, See OcvLvs. CA ' 7 
HUMOR. A geomal Name for Flvid. "The Antients 
ame fo id. The A 
_ — — r Juices the 28 Humor; 
e conſtituted, as a Diſea Diſpropor- 
tion betwixt the innate Heat, and Radivel Moyer. by 


9T  HUMORIST 
22 


8 
4. 


HOX AMOCLIT. A Name © 
— Ges A Name for the ges; ries: 


1H 


| ome of Riſicyla, beſtow'd by Helmont 


* 
” . 4 
= 1 


1 
"+ 


at the Brim, and lightly cut into twelve Parts: 
en ae rea per; oy er 


which, after 
twelve 


ws, by pray 

or ſixteen Feet, and 
— — which are adorned with large Leav 
their Edges, and terminating in a Point. Theſe Leaves, as alſo 
the younger-Branches, are of a deep+green Colour, and are full 
a milky Juice, which iſſues out on their being broken or 
ſed... The Fruit of this Plant, if ſuffer'd to remain on till 


y.are fully ripe, — 8 — the Da — 
xploſion, making a No the, Fir a ; 
—— the Seeds are thrown to a confi e Diſtance. Theſe 


Seeds, when green, vomit. and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be 
fomewhat akin to the Nx Vomica. 

The Fruit of this Plant is, by the Inhabitants of the os 
Indies, cut open on the Side where the Foot-ſtalk grew, and t 
Seeds carefully taken out; and the Shells are uſed as a Standiſh, 

contain Sand for Writing; which gave Riſe to the Name of 
Jand-box - tree. Miller's — ol. 2. 

" HUSSO. A large cetaceous Fiſh, the Mario of Pliny, and 
almoſt peculiar to the Danube, where it comes from the for 
the ſake of freſh Water. It is ſometimes found four-and-tw 
Feet in Length, and four hundred Pounds in Weight. This Fi 
is wholly cartilaginous, and void of Bones, except in. the Head, 
and has no Scales. It produces the Icbrhbyecolla. Schroder. 
 HYACINTHUS. | 

The Characters are ; | 255 
The Root is bulbous; the Leaves are long and narrow; the 
Stalk is erect, naked, and bears its Flowers on a Spike, which 
elſembles that of the Caryophyllus aromaticus: The Flower is 

maphrodite, naked, . monopetalous; tubulated, and divided 
into ſix Segmente, which are reflected outwards; it is ſhaped 
like that of the Caryophyllus aromaticus, cloſely embraces the 
Qvary, and is furniſh'd with fix Stamina: The Fruit is roundiſh, 
and oof triangular: The Seeds iſh, or flat. Boerhaave, 
Index alter, Pars 2. p. 111. 
 Boerbaave mentions fifty-eight Species of this Plant; none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues attributed to them, except the 
firſt ; which is thus diſtinguiſh d. 
HFHyacinthus; oblongo flore, cœruleus; major. C. B. P. 43. 
Towrn, Inft. 344: Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 111. Hyacinthus. c 
Hyacinthus Anglicus. Ger. 99. Emac. 111. Raii Hiſt. 2. _ 
Symp: 3. 373- - Hyacinthus Anglicus five Belgicus. J. B. 2. 585. 

acinthus 17 * Belgicus, vel Hiſpanicus. Park. Parad. 122. 

1AREBELLS. 

This Hyacinth has a round white bulbous Root, about as 

2s an Olive; from which (| ſeveral long, narrow, and 
thickiſh green Leaves; among which ariſes a long, ſmooth, brit- 
tle, ound Stalk, eight or nine Inches bigh, bearing a Spike of 


fix or ſeven longs round, ſweet-ſmelling Flowers, of a d 
blue or purple Colour, ſomewhat hollow, and turning back 
ims; the whole Spike bavging down its Head. When the 
there come roundiſh Seed-yeſſels, containing 
Hedges, 


wers are paſt, 

ck corner d Seed. It grows every- where 
and Thickets ; and flowers in May. 

The Roots are the only Parts uſed, and that but very rarely; 
tho' ſome Authors affirm, that they are good to ſtop all kinds 
of Fluxes, and that they are diuretic. Miller's Boz. Of 

. Galen recommends it for the Jaundice. 

HYACINTHUS is alſo a Name given to ſeveral Sorts of 
Muscari; which fee. 

. HYACINTHUS STELLATUS. 

The — are; e | Ly 
The Flower is hexaperalous, expanded after the manner of t 
Ornithogalus, with narrow Stamina; the Fruit is roundiſh, like 
that of the Orwitbogalus; the Root is bulbous; and the Plant 
has the Leaf and Appt of the Hyacinthus. Boerbaave, 
Index alter, Pars 2. p. 116. 

Boerbaave mentions eleven Species of this Plant; none of 
which bave any medicinal Virtue attributed to t. except 
that the Bulbs of all the Species are reckon d poiſonous, and 
produce exceſſive Vomiti 5 3 

HYACINTHUS 
The Characters are; 


: 


5 like choſe of , 


_ HYA 
r 
much larger thoſe of the 


1. Hyacinthus; Indicus; tuberoſus; flore Hyacinthi Orienta- 


lis. N. P. 47. | an 
2. Hyacinthus; Indicus; tuberoſus; flore pleno. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. Vall a. p. 111. | * 


Neither of theſe have any medicinal Virtues attributed to thera 
at ent, that I know of. 1545 * | 

HraciwTHvs is alſo the Name of a Stone; which is thus 
diſtinguiſh'd by Authors. "TE 114% 
| Hyacinthus. Offic. Charlt. Fol. 38. Kent. 30. Mont. Exot. 
14: Schrod. 328. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 962. Schw. 381. Worm. 
8 27. Boet. 159. Geoff. Prælect. 79. THE - JA- 


The 3 —_" is ſo called from its Reſemblance to the Plant 
of that Name, in its yellowiſh- red Colour, of which there be- 
ing ſeveral Degrees, the different Kinds of it are taken from 
thence: Some are of the Colour of red Lead, or bilious Blood 
ſome of Saffron; ſome 1 Amber, which are the 
eſteem d. Hyacinths are diſtinguiſh'd into Oriental, which are 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies; and Occidental, which eome 
from Sileſia, Bohemia, Auvergne in France, and other Places: 
Theſe Hyacinths ſeem to be different from that mention'd by 
the Antients, eſpecially by Piu, which was of a ſhining Violet- 
colour, like the Amethyſt, tho not ſo ſtrong. Many ſuperſti- 
tious Virtues have been aſcribed to this Stone: They ſaid it was 
of a cold Nature, that it ſtrengthens the Heart, is gently aſtrin- 
gent, and procures Sleep. Schroder reckons it a great Specific 
againſt Spaſms and Contractions: It is an Ingredient in the 
Electuarium de Gemmis, together with the other precious Frag- 
they are called; and it gives its Name to the famous 


ments, as | 
ettio de Hyacintho, Geoffrey. 
"This Gem ſometimes e with {ſed — — 
true Stone is eaſily diſtinguiſh d from adulterat 
Weight and Hardneſs. | * 


Coxrrxcrio pn HyacmTao: 


Take of the Fragments of Hyacinth, red Coral, Bole Armo- 
niac, and ſeal'd Earth, of each half an Ounce; Grains of 
K Tormentil-root, and Dittany, Seeds of Citrons, 
Sorre 7 r{lain, Saffron, Myrrh, red oſes, all the Kinds 

of Saunders, the Bone of a Stag's Heart, wings of 

Hartſhorn and Ivory, of each four Scruples; Sapphire, 

Emerald, Topaz, Pearls, Leaves of and Silver, of 


each two Scruples; Camphire, Musk, and Ambergriſe, of 
each ſive Grains; Syru Lemons, as much — ſath- 
cient to make it accordi Art. 


HY ANA, dava, an Hyzna. It is abt certain what was t 
Animal meant by the Antients, under Name; ſome taking 
it for a Quadruped, and ſo make it a kind of Wolf, or Cat, or 
Civet-cat; and others will have it to be a Fiſh. Whatever it 


. Was, the antient Writers aſcribed great Virtues to it: Thus 


Pliny, Lib. 28. Cap. 8. ſays, that the Fleſh of the Hyæna eaten, 
but, eſpecially, the Liver, is of great Efficacy againſt the Bite of 
a mad ; that the Fat rubbed on the Wound, and the Skin 
ſpread under the Patient, are an effectual Relief in ſuch an Exi- 
— Scribonius Largus, NY 171, 172. relates, that, being in- 

m'd, that there was an old Barbarian in the Ifland of Creze, 
who had been caſt there by Shipwreck, and receiv'd a Salary 
from the Government ; that he cured all who were bitten 
by mad Dogs, tho affected with an Hydrophobia, and tho' 
they barked, and were ſeized with Spaſms, only by tying ſome- 
thing to their Left Arm; he bad the Curioſity to inquire con- 
cerning the Matter, of Zopyrus, a Phyſician of Gordium, who 
was ſent ou a Deputation from the States of that Ifland, and 


was entertain'd at his Houſe. He 2 me, ſays Scribo- 


niut, as the beſt Return he could make for the Civilities he had 
received, that this wonderful Secret was nothing but a Piece of 
an Hyzna's Skin, tied up in a Cloth. I never yet had the 
portunity to try it, he ſays, and wiſh I never may; tho I took 
care to provide myſelf, immediately, with an Hyæna's Skin, 
inſt ſuch an 1 1 Agreeably to this Relation of Scri- 
ins, we are adviſed by tius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 162. 
to keep an Hyzna's Skin by us, that, whenever a Perſon dep- 
» 
* 


to be bit by a mad Dog, we may tie it about him; 
_ it has a Property Fare an Hydrophobia, and even 
relieves thoſe who are affected with that deplorable Symptom. 
Of all Animals, ſays Pliny, the Hyæna was moſt celebrated 
and admired; among the Magicians, as being itſelf endu'd with 
a Power of exerciſing magic Arts, as they pretended, and al- 
ing infatuated” Perſons within its Reach. The Skin of the 
bound on the Part, cures the Head-ach : The Gall, rub'd 
on the Forehead, cures» Lippitude; and the Decoction thereof, 
with three Cyathi of Attic » and an Ounce of Saffron, 
prevents the leaſt Diſorder of Nature, and W 2 


[7 


ils being 
Place cure the Tooth-ach, 
with to the Parte: The 
i + The Teeth, 
taken frot Left bound to the 
Face, i in of cure the racking Pains 
of the Sromach : The Lungs, eaten, cure the Colic : — 
wich Oil, are a Remedy for ſtomachic Diſorders ; being anoin 
on the Part: old Oit and Gall, 
cures Diſtempers of the Nerves : Agues, 
being eaten chrice before the Fit 8 
with the 
move 
Effect: They who are affected with Trembling, Spaſims, Twitch- 
ings, and Palpitation of the Heart, are to cata Piece of the 
Heat; fo as that the reſt of it be burnt to Aſhes, and made 
inc « Libs, wich che Brain of the Animal: The Ace h h good 
Pfilothrum, uſed alone, or with the Gall; 1 — 
pulled out, from where you defign none ſhall ; and it 
to exterminate ſuperfluous Hairs in the - ids: The Fleſh of 
the Loins eaten, and anointed upon the Part with Oil, eaſes 
Pains of the Loins : The Eye, eaten with Liquorice and Dill, 
helps Barrenneſt and promiſes Conception in Days: One 
y 


of the great Teeth, tied up in Linen, is ſaid to be & Remed 
againſt nocturnal Fears, and Terrors of Ghoſts and Apparitions ; 
and Maniacs are order d to be ſuffumigated with the ame, and 
to have it tied to the Breaſt, rogether with. the-Fat of the Kid- 
or with the Liver, or the Skin: The firſt of the Vertebræ 
2 the Spine, called M*/antia, is accounted a Remedy for the 
pilepſy : The Fat kindled is ſaid to drive away Serpents ; 
Part of the Jaw bruiſed with Aniſe, and eaten in Food, is ſaid 
to remove a Horror; the ſame uſed in Suffumigation, they ſay, 
es the Menſes. Thus far Pliny; who ſpeaks of many 
more ſurpriſing Effects aſcrib'd to this Animal; but, as they 
incipally depend on ſome ſuperſtitious Obſervances in the 
— or Application, we chuſe to omit them. 

It is moſt certain, that the Hyzna is not the Zibetta, or Civet- 
cat; but is more likely, from the Sound of the Name, to be 
what they call Ginerta, Genetta, which is an Animal common 
enough in Spain, and wich the Hy#»s in its Spots, and 
many other things, is a Species of Wolf, The Antients 
whence, by a way of forming Diminutives uſual 
guages, came the Words Hy enerte and Jenetta, 
like Hyacinthus and Facintbus ; thus are form'd Capſette and 

abuletta, and Multitudes of others. So that the Han may 
be the Genetta by its Spots, and ſome other things; but whether 
they agree in all, let others inquire ; for I determine nothing. Sal- 
maſiut, Plin. Exereit. 

Bellonius is miſtaken in aſſerting the Hyna of the Antients 
to be the Zibetta; for they are nothing alike. The Hyzns is 
a Species of Wolf, the Zibetta rather of the Cat-kind. The 
Arabian ſo call this latter, which Nicetas call {amirns (Zapetet); 
and the Ointment prepar'd of it, ES (Zapetion). Some ſay, 
the Arabians call the Hyzna Al; bur it is cert of the 
Wolf-kind. Others tell you, that the Arabic Word for the 
Hyzna is Dahab; and writes, that the Dabab, or 
Dabba, is an Animal between a and a Wolf, which devours 
Carcaſes, and is very common in Syris ; this muſt be under- 
ſtood of the Hyzna. The ſame Author writes, that the Ad- 
zant, that is, the Babus, is an Animal like a Dog, which barks 
by Night, and feeds upon Carcaſes, and is freq found in 
Gris, baroota Damaſcus and Berytus; and this too ſeerns to be 
ſpoken of the Hyana; for Pliny relates of the H that it is 

only Animal which digs up the Graves in Search of Car- 
caſes, Some ſay, that the Arabiaus call a Wolf by this Name. 
It is hardly credible, that the Hyæna, being ſo noted a Beaſt 
among the Antients, ſhould 1 other Properties, have 
been diſtinguiſhed by them, for its — — 
were the Zibetta; and there is nothing weaker to 
from the Silence of the Antients concerning the Zibetza, t 
therefore the Hyaus is the Zibetta; for neither have they ſaid 
any thing about the Myſt#s, or Animal from whence Musk is 
taken: Does it therefore follow, that the Muſcus is the Hyaena ? 
Salmaſins, Plin. Exercit. 
— HYALODES, dee, from da., Glafs, vitreous or glaſſy, 
in Cosc. T. 150. is an Epithet applied to ze, Urine, de- 


Word weeds, (Gonceider) to the fame fort of Urine, and to 
uſe it as Hippocrates does in ſeveral Places, 


treous and n 

Semen genitale. And Galen, Com. 2. in 6 Epid. explains 
Teer, to be Urine —_ — ——_—— 
HxALOIDES, dN, from dA, 
Reſemblance, is an Epithet of the vitreous 
2 
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HYARITH. 
_ HYBOM 


" A fort of clear Ichor, which flows frormh 
the Joints when wounded, or ulcerated. The Farriers call 
oint-water. It is derived from de, Water, N 


oint. See GanoR ana. 


times in Cluſters, noon th Liver, and various other Parts, efpe- 


e 
But Hydatis, in a particular is « Diſorder of the Eye- 
lid, called alſo 1 of which Pau/»s Agineta gives the follow /- 
| rural 


Account: The Hydatis, he fays, is a pinguious 
Sao ſeared —2 the Skin * the Eye-lid. In ſome Sub- 
jects, and eſpecially in Children, as abounding with Moi | 
it increaſes ſo as to become the Cauſe of many Symptoms, op 
preſſing the Eye, and by that means inducing Rheums, In this 
iſorder the Eye-lids appear watry, under the very Eye-brows, 
and are incapable of a due Elevation; and, if compreſſed with 
the A ＋ f ; the Space between them is inflated ; the 
Patient is infeſted wich Defluxions, 8 in the Morning, 
and is not able to behold the Splendor of the Sun without 
Tears, and is alſo ſubject to continua Lippitude. | 
The Patient, in this Caſe, being placed in a right ago we - 
the 


compreſs the with two * the fore Finger, 

ö bo Pn a little ſeparated, that there may be forme Cok 
lection of Water between them; we then order an Attendant 
who ſtands behind, and ſupports the Head, gent to extend 
the Eye lid, near the M of the Eye-brow ; , With a 
— ” S in the Middle, no la 

we u 4 , n 
whole Skin, and even to touch the Hydatis, proceeding with 
much Care and Caution; for many, by carrying the Inſtrument 
too deep, have divided the Cornea Tunica, or, at leaſt, have 
wounded the Muſcle of the Eye-lid. If the Hydatir, therefore, 
immediately offers itſelf to Sight, we are to extract it; # not, 

to divide farther. Having open d the Hydaris, 
of it with our Fingers, in ſoft Linen; ond. after 
moving it this way, and that way, and ſometimes turning it 
round, extract it. After Extraction we apply a doubled Linen 
Cloth, dipt in Poſte, to the Wound, and bind ir up. Some, 
with the Head of a Probe, introduce pounded Salt inro the 
Section, in order to conſume what may bly be left of the 
When the Dr is taken off, if no Inflammation 


. that 
of the Carilges of th Eyelids, or on the junctiva, an E 
like the Bladders which appear on the Skin after Burns. 
N a Pea, ora Lentil, are filfd with a very clear 
Liquor, and have the Name of H how! the Ly 
which they contain. Sometimes a 
tween the Conj and the Membrane which covers it; it 
1 | 2 
ot Wrinkle appears; which ſhews, that a Seroſity ſtagnates 


it is only vas Re en 
Conjunctiva, or t e e- 
prick it dexteroully with the Poine 
open, according to the | inal 
the Tumor ; the lictle Purſe — —4 
Humour, and the Cure, without any other Remedy, i; 0 
the Circumference of the Globe is filled with Water, 
iva becomes red: In this Cafe, the Patierit muſt be 
196910 bs Bye ao rium, com with a Dram 
edicamentoſus Crollii, diſſo in half 2 Pint of 
Water ; or elſe you 1. — uſe of Wine, in which 
Roſes, Sage, Thyme, and Wormwood, bave been boiled. 


. : 


ir 
if 


HYD 
; # 


i mane. NN | Py .thak moegy this 1Col- 
lection of Serolity is ſoon di „Fe. Tuer. 5 Dane 
_ HYDATISMUS, Marie. The Noiſe, or Sound made 
by the Humours contain d in external Abſteſſes or Vomicas, as it 


fluctuates. doh | N 
HYDATOCHOLOS, dr, An Epithet ſometimes 
'd to. Stools, which, are very liquid, and biſious © 
DATODES, dards, or Hy roms durex, 
US wp, Water. Watery. It is an Epichet for Wine 7 much 
diluted; for limpid Urine ; for the aqueous Humour of the Eye; 
and for a Perſon labouring under an Aug ss. 

HT DEROS, %%. Ageneral Name for the Dropſy. But, 
by Galen, it is i to the Auaſarca. Ide e 
Ai is the ſame a Hydrops ad Maunſam; that is, a Piabetei. 

HYDNON, den, Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 5 ſays it is 
a round Root, without either Leaves or Stalks, and yellow: It is, 
he ſays, dug up in the Spring, and to eat taw, or 
boiled. The Interpreters tranſlate the Word by Tuber. It ſhould 
ſeem to be the Truffle. A GO LETREOYH 
Hr DRA. The Name of a certain venomous Serpent, men- 
tioned by. Aldrovandus. may 3 

HYDRAGOGOS, #uSygayoy%;, from YSop, Water, and 4 ys, 
to bring away. Hydragogue: - Remedies which evacuare a large 

antity of Water in Biopſies are thus called. In Hippocrazes, 

Didem. Lib. 7. it icnports a Perſon grown hydropical, from drink- 
ing too large a Quantity of Water. ; 

"HYDRARGYROSIS. Mercurial Unction, with a View of 
exciting a Salivation. ® F 

HYDRARGYRUM. Quick-Glver, See MERcUR1Us. . 
HYDRARTHROS. See HyDaRTHRoOs: N 
HYDRELAUM, reer. A Mixture of Oil and Water. 
It is, by Galen, eltcem'd refrigerating. Ene 
HYDREN TEROCELE, oe rather, HY DRO-ENTERO- 


CELE, from Jeg, Water, rege, an Inteſtine, and in, a Tu- 


mor. A Droply of the Scrotum, complicated with a Deſcent of 

the Inteſtine. See HRANIA. 5 
 HYDROA. See Hiproa, and Supau A. 
HYDROCARDIA. A Word coin d by Hildanws, to exprels 

a ſerous, ſanious, or purulent Tumor of the Pericardium., 

_ HYDROCELE, CS, from ir, Water, and unn, a 
umor. A Dropſy of the Scrotum. ERNI. 
HYDROCEPHALUS, from ud og, Water, and x6pand, the 


An Hydrocephalus is a preternatural Tumor of the 
ariſing from a certain preternatural Lymph. It is term'd inte 
when the Water is collected within the Bones of the Cranium; 
external, when retain'd between the Skin and Cranium. The 
firſt Kind is rarely ſeen, but in new- born Infants, and is con- 
tracted either in the Womb, or during a difficult Birth. Among 
others, the Reader may conſult Wedelius, de Morb. Inſantum, 
and Ruyſch. in Theſaur. Anat. 2. Tab. III. which laſt has given 
us a very ample Account of this Diſeaſe. Theſe Infants are 
erally in great Danger, and that increaſes. in proportion to 
= Diſorder, which is often found incurable ; for, upon an In- 
ciſion, the Lymph is no ſooner diſcharged, than the Infant dies, 
as Experience has too often convinced us. If the Diſtemper is 
recent, it will be more adviſeable to try the Power of Medi- 
cines; ſuch as repeated gentle Purges, to draw the peccant 
Humour downwards, while a large Compreſs, dipt in Lime- 
water, Spirit of Lavender, or Hungary-water, is app 
wardly. The proper Bandage we have already deſcri 
the Article FasciA. 

The principal Difference between the external and internal 
Hydrocephalus is, the former makes the outward Superficies of 
the Head ſoft; whilſt, in the latter, the Head is as bard as uſual : 
The Reaſon of this appears from the laſt Paragraph- Though 
the former is not without Danger, it is more cur'd than 
the latter; but, the Difficulty is increaſed by the Greatneſs and 
Duration of the Diſorder. The Cure is to be attempted 
by internal and external Remedies, ſuch as Cathartics, Diapho- 
retics, Diuretics, attenuating and corroborating Medicines, for 
internal Uſe; and externally, the Method recommended in an 
internal Hydrocephalus is the moſt adviſeable; for theſe may be 
apply d with folded Linen Cloths, or with digeſtive aromatic 

„ made with Marjoram, Origanum, Mother of Tbyme, 
Peny- royal, Chamomile, Sage, Ro 1 and Lavender. Theſe, 
impregnated with the above-mention'd Epitherns, are to be ap- 


— warm to the Head, and then ſecure them by a proper 
age. Hildanus ſays, he has cur'd an Hydrocephalus y me 


repeated Application of Lime. water alone, as a Fomentation, 
with a 8 . Beſides theſe Remedies, Ar apply an Er- 
rhine, or cephalic Snuff, made of Marjoram, Lilies of the Val- 
ley, true Marum, Cubebs, the Horſe· cheſtnut, and Tobacco. 

Further, it is proper to chew Tobacco, which: will 2 
2322 

umes u tit of Wine, hi rectiſied; if a 
theſe = ineffectual, we > then proceed to chi- 
rurgical Treatment; and, firſt, lay Bliſters, prepar d of Canthe- 
rides, behind the Ears, a 


the Neck. And, if this fails, the 
2 Piſo affirms, that he cured 


* 


lied out- 
'd, under 


* W 


AHYY..D 


an by an Iſſue in the Meck cond, therefore 
a Seton, Which has the Effect of two Iſſues, may be ſervice» 
able. hen all other Means have proved unſucceis ful, ſome of 


the Antients have recommended 2 tranſverſe Inciſon, for 
diſcharging; the Water, at the Bottom of the Head; but, as this 
may wound or divide the Veins or Muſcles, I cannot approve 
of it, but think ic much better 10 promote the Diſcharge by 
ſeveral longitudinal Wo or Scacifications. After this, the 
Wounds muſt be dreſ d with Lint, - ſpread with a digeſtive 
Ointment; and, that they may be open, a little red Pre» 
Cipitate muſt be ſometimes added. ving thus removed the 
Diſorder, tbe Wounds (houid be heal'd with a vulnerary Balſam ; 
de Patent ſhould;be. kept to proper internal Medicines, 
regular Diet. We find Examples of this Diſtemper in 
au! Zervt. Laſitanam Kerkringius, and others: Particularly 
5 iu fays, he found nine Pounds of Serum in the Ventricles 
the Bram of a Perſon afflicted with this Diſeaſe. S. 
| :Root is very ing, the I umbilicated and 
rounded. The Flower is pentapetalous, roſaceous, and ſeated in 
the Ovary: The Ovary conkits of two flat ſemiorbicular Seeds. 
BoerÞaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. H — 7 —— T. 328. — | 
2. ocotyle; lanica; Aſati . 3a. Boerb. 
alt. Plane. Val... b. 70. — gat _ 
I know of no medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to this Plant; ex- 
2 Bute 
Ln „ from vo op, Water, and a 
Barley-water. Blancard. * may, 
- AHYDRODES FEBRIS.. A Fever, in which the Patient is 
affected with ious ſymptomatical Sweats, from the very 
inning of the Diſorder. 1 | 
1 YDRO-ENTEROCELE. See HypaewnTEROcELE, aud 
ERNIA. > 
5 23 — 5 =, diluted with Water. Aotiuc, 
etrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 84. deſcribes a ing Hydrogaron. 
HYDROLAUM. The ſame as . — 
HYDROLAPATHUM. A Name for the Lapatbum; 
ticum; folio cubitali, See BRITANNICA. 
HYDROMELT, vdg5pxxes. Hydromel, otherwiſe calbd ul. 
Ju, Aqua Mulſa, or Melicratum. ater" impregnared with 
Honey, either before or after Fermentation, is thus cal'd. There 
are various Ways of preparing it, ſorne of which are deſcrib'd 
by Columella, Lib. 12. Cap. 12. We have, under the Article 
ALCAL1, ſpecified the medicinal Virtues of Hydromel, made 
without qr ow — ry That made by Fer- 
mentation is call'd Vinous romel, or Mead, and is { 
HYDROMELON See war... This 3 
| „ desu. is is made of one 
of Honey impregnated with Quinces, and two Parts of boil 
2 ſet in the Sun, during che Dog - days. Dieſcorides, L. 5. 
20. ; 
FiYDROMPHALON, from d,, Water, and opparc, the 
A Navel. A Tumor of the Navel, containing Water. See HeR- 
NIA. | 
HYDRONOSOS, from dhe, Water, and yio@-, a Diſeaſe. 
A Name for the Supox ANGLicus. 
HYDROPEGE, from dee, Water, and Y, a Fountain. 


Fountain-Water. 
from de, Water, and este, to fear. 


„ 


HYDROPHOBIA, 
A Dread of Water. This is a Symprom of thar Species of Mad- 
neſs cauſed by the Bite of a mad Animal, whence the Diſtem- 

itſelf is named Hydrophobia. But the Symptom is not pecu- 
far to the Diſtemper above · mention d, tho? it is always an Attend- 
ant; for we meet with ſeveral Inſtances of Fevers accompa- 
ny'd with a Dread of Water; and this led Celi#s Aurelianus into 
a Miſtake, when he quotes Hippocrates, as mentioning this Spe- 
cies of Madnefs. The Place he alludes to, is in the firſt Book of 
the Prorrbetiet, Text 16. and runs thus, « pf, Braxunirar, 
Je navar]oueer, Ted ee. This is again repeated in the 
Coace Prenotiones, Text 96. Thus, Oi gperirinot BN, 
a ogou h vH N oracuddits. By Bpaxuairar, 
be means only, as Galen explains ir, thoſe who in Fevers drink 
very ſeldom, and then but in ſmall Quantities. And, by the 
whole Pallage, he only ſeems to mean, that thoſe phrenitic Pa- 
tients, who drink but ſeldom, and little at a time, and who are 
affected with any ſmall Noiſe, are ſubject to Tremors and Con- 


And I remember, that Hippocrates, ſomewhere in his Epide- 
ics, uſes the Word avoigoouartir, which Calvus reads Avatoe- 
Harti, and tranſlates it accordingly, as if it came from boa, 
the Madneſs caus'd by the Bite of-a mad Animal; whereas it 
only . imports a great Diſſolution of the Body, from Ade, to 
Allie. 


Hot we meet with Hiſtories of Caſes, where this Symptom of 
an Hydrophobia was very remarkable. Thus we * that 
a Perſon walk d to Harlem, from Leyden, in a very pot Day : 
and, being much fatigued, fell into a violent Fever, nded 


Anxiety which ſhe could — 
pointed to the Part affected, which was 
the Sternum, where it is joined with the 
Months before, ſhe had a Quinſey, with 
when it was expected every Minute that 
cated, the Swelling about ber Throat fi 
was relieved in a great ' meaſure; but was 
Weight remaining in ber Breaſt, at the 

from that time, Deglutition had met 
ily grown worſe. 


covered. 

In the ſame Volume, Dr. Jobs Innes, of Edinburgh, gives a 
remarkable Caſe of an Hydropbobia, yp atin ny," — 
from the Bite of a Mad Thu we in 6 REN INY 
who was ſeiz d with a violent Pain at the upper Orifice of the 
Stomach; his Pulſe was much oppreſsd, and W SRenns 
and often intermitting, and his Extremities chill'd. was al- 
moſt ſuffocated, — heavy Sighs, and, 2 looking 
ghaſtly, rang ous Saliva frequently. In his Intervals be 
— call for x: 5 5 Moment be . into the 
moſt ſurpriſ orrors, and, as it approach d him, ſtarted, 

F — had Convulſions, eſpecially about the outs 
ted 


look'd frigh 
and — pur it away with his Hand; and then, with an 
that ſpoke at once both Fright and Reſentment, 
after the Drink, and, ſoon after, impatiently call for it; and 
the ſame Scene frequently. He was cured by repeated | 
Great Diſputes have aroſe concerning the Antiquity of the 
Hydrophobia ; and Pluterch is quoted by ſome, particularly 
Le Clerc, as alleging that it firſt appeared in the Days of 4/cle- 
piades : Bur this is a Miſtake, for Plutarch only relates a Dis- 
pute between Philo the 2 and Diogenianus, whether Na- 
e ee ee 
At , ys, tnat 
both firſt appeared in the Time Aſclepiades. — 
anſwers as to this Particular, that the Hydrephobia was known to 
Homer. Plutarch never denies this, but endeavours to prove, 
that new Diſcaſes may be produced. 


Calius Aurelianus, in order to 2 the Antiquity of this 
Diſtemper, quotes a Paſſage out of the Eighth Ihad of Homer, 
where Tewcer calls Hector xu anoonTipe ; tho' he does not ſeem 


to depend much upon it. He has, however, omitted ſome other 
Paſſages in the ſame Author, which are, in my 9 more 
for his P e, and come up to the Point. us, in the 
Ninth Iliad, the artful Ulyſſes is introduced addreſſing Achilles, 
a Hero, who had made Phyſic a Part of his Studies, in theſe 
Words: | 
Exe I pry Si Brepseiror 
MaireTes r — ici 71 ria. 
*Ariegs dd O-: verre i A, α ,L. 
In the thirteenth Id, Hector is again called Ausrddue by 


* | N 
t muſt be obſerved, that Auoga, avoonrie, and * 


ly imply this particular Species of Madneſs, The Wor 
cy 4 is uſed to ſignify the Madneſs of Ari- 
ſtotle, Galen, and Dioſcorides. And avagiixT@ is the 
laſt - mentioned Author to ſignify a Man bit by a mad 
Avoode is uſed by Aretæus in this Senſe, and AvrTeras by 
Plutarch, to 3 the ſame 
The H bia, or Madneſs caus'd by the Bite of a mad 


previ, mad: T 
Aſſes, Mules, Cows, Swine, 
affected with this Diſtemper, 
by their Bites to Men, and other Animals. But Dogs, 


and Foxes, are moſt 1 affected, and that without 
— W b theſe the Diſtemper 
cem to be only a t accompanyi 

vers they are ſubject dhe & — bot 

tion, that we may make almoſt any 
him ſome time wichour Water, and, 
if, at the ſame time, 
cid, 0 ſort 
wich want of Water, a very hot Climate, 
ber ro. exctiive Hoa, and Banonenls 
hot and dry Seaſon long continued, and 
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ing to foe, are a great 
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15 
111 


the variolous Matter had been introd w ſore 
priful about the fourth or fifth Day, tha 1 Ke the Time 
the Diſtemper begins to ſhew iefelf. It is further remark- 
able, that, when the Inoculation does not take Effect, che In- 
cilions heal up in a few Days, like a common Cut; and I have 
with forme 
in from. the 
14. 

Danger; but, 

eſtabliſh this as a 
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| bs, 
ometimes they walk flow! 
aſleep; and then ſuddenly run, bur not always d y 
begin to forget their Ma 
of Tears, 
are ſuddenly exte- 


forward, asis pretended ; at laſt they 
Upirited and dull, 
Colour ; they 


The Dye of ne 


yes, Sweats, Tremors, Grinding of the Teeth, Beat- 
ing thernſelves againſt the Wall, and ſoon afier dire@t Madnes 


av 
the 
the Foam diſcharg'd by a mad Animal 
afer i has been long dry, tothe Li ; 
to a mad Animal; a Wound made wi 


; ppli 
oo recent, or even 
or ; Kis 
ant 3 1 given 


) paſs thro* the more readily, and became mad 
within chree Days. Dioſcorides tells us, that Themiſon the Phy- 
fician Diſeaſe, by a too diligent Attention on a 
iend, of it; and Aretaus fays directly, that the 
will make a Man run mad without any Bite; 
alſo, by Sralpart Vander il, give 
; as Palmarivs, Who relates, that a 

of this Diſterper, 


HY D 


u this Miſchief, is proved every Year, by 
— our own Choy. Bur, farther, that the Scratc 
of a Car's Claw, or the Peck of a Cock, has ſometimes been 
fatal, we have the Teſtimonies of Hildanus, Bartholine, and Bac- 
eius, concurring with the Authority of Celivs Aurelianus. Bac- 
eint gives an Taftance of Madneſs in a Gardener, conſequent 
vpon a ſmall Wound received from a Cock. Hildanus relates, 
that one Daniel Perrin, a young Man, was ſeized with a kind of 
Melancholy, attended with ſtrange A ſions and Imagina- 
tions, ſome Months after he had been ſcrarch'd, in the Thumb, 
by a Cat; the third Day he himſelf was called to him, and found 
him labouring under an Hydrophobia. The fame Author gives a 
remarkable Gale of a Woman, who, having mended her Gown, 
which had been torn by a mad Dog, inadvertenti/ bit off the 
remaining Thread ; and, in about three Months, was ſeix d 
wich all the uſual Symptoms of an Hydrophobia, and died raving. 
There is no Poiſon known which produces ſuch tefrible Ef 
as that commuriicated by a mad Animal, not which induces fuch 
a Change in a Man who receives it; Which with ſuch 
Violence, and fo ſuddenly, when it one begins to act; and which 
may, notwithſtanding, lie caricealed for ſo long a time, before 
it manifeſts itſelf by its Effects; for though, in ſome, the Diſ- 
temper breaks out very ſoon after the Poiſon is receiv'd, yet, 
in others, it has been known to. lie dormant for more th: 
twenty Years ; and, after that, to excite an Hydrophobia, with 
all the Train of terrible Symptoms attending it. is Diverſity 
ſhould Teem to depend upon the Heat of the Seaſon, the De- 
of the Diſtemper in the Animal which communicates the 
ifon, and the Conſtitution of the Patient who receives it; 
and the Diet, and Medicines, taken by way of Preſervarive. Bi- 
lious Conſtitutions are more likely to be ſoon affected, than ſuch 
us are pituitoſe, and a gd et 

Calius Aurelianus only o ſerves, that ſome fall ill ſooner after 
the Bite, others later; that ſome are a Year or more before they 
are ſenſible of its Effects, but moſt perceive it after forty Days. 
Galen is of much the fame Opinion. Dioſcorides relates, not 
upon his own logo but Report, that People have gone 
mad ſeven Years after the Infection was received. Paulus and 
Actuarius agree with Galen and Dioſcorides, as to the Time. Szal- 
wrt Vander Wiel quotes Caſes from ſeveral Authors, where the 
nfe&tion has broke out in an Hydrophobiaz eighteen, thirty, even 
forty Years after the Bite. Of the three Caſes Hiſdanus gives us, 
the two firſt continued perfectly well for three Months; but the 
Man who received a' Scratch upon the Thumb, continued well 
about ſeven, In Dr. Liſter's Patient the Conſequences of the 
Poiſon appeared in five Weeks; and in Dr. Houmass in fix. 
See the Philoſophical Tranſattions, 

There are ſome Caſes upon Record, which ſhew that the Diſ- 
orders, cauſed by the Bite of a mad Animal, are ſomerimes pe- 
riodical, and not always immediately fatal. Thus Roſcivs, in a 
Letter to Hildanus, which the laſt-mentioned Author has given 
us, after the 86th Obſervation, Cent. 1. relates the following 


e: 

In the Month of Auguſ# 1581. a Lady received a Wound in 
her Left Arm, by a mad Dog, which ſhe had the Misfortune to 
meet in the Street. A ſtrong Ligature was made upon her Arm 
above the Bite, and Topics applied. _ The Place was allo cau- 
terized, and had Inciſions made upon it. Alexipharmics were 
preſcribed by her Phyſicians. After this, ſhe continued well till 
the ſeventh Year, when ſhe was ſeized with violent Pains in the 
Arm formerly wounded, which ſeem'd to her as if a Dog was 
awing it. This was ſucceeded by a Raving 992 Delirium, 

a Melancholy, and Dejectedneſs, pertinacious Watchings, inſa- 
tiable Thirſt, a Fever, and great Weakneſs: She had alſo a great 


Averſion to Food, but had no Hydrophobia, for ſhe drank freely. 


With r Care, in a few Days, ſhe recover'd, the Symptoms 
ually diſappearing. Seven Years after this ſhe was again 

eiz d with violent Diſorders, which began in the fame Arm. The 
Place particularly where the Bite formerly had been, was extremel 
ainful, and ſomewhat convulſed. Beſides this, ſhe felt almo 
inſufferable — 4 and, at the ſame time, her old Watchi 
and Thirſt returned. However, ſhe, at leaſt, ſeem'd to be cur d 
a ſecond time; but, in fix Years after, all the ſame Symptoms 
return'd, This was twenty Years after ae, the Wound. 
The next Year ſhe had another Fir of the ſame Illneſs; in the 
twenty- ſecond, two; and in the twenty-third, three; and in the 
Year 1604, when this Letter was wrote, ſhe had been tormented 
with two more. It is likewiſe remarkable, that ſhe felt convul- 
five Motions and Pains in the Arm, upon any Altera- 
tions in the Weather. 

Dr. Lifter tells us of a Tradeſman, in Lenden, who had, for 
twenty-five'Years, been troubled with Convulſions of his Head, 
which often obliged him to move it with great Velocity, ſideways, 
from Shoulder to Shoulder ; and in thoſe Paroxyſms, which ſeiz'd 
bim in the Night, he would make a ſtrange Noiſe, reſcrabling the 
Barking of a Dog. Upon Examination, the Doctor thought there 
was great Reaſon to believe, this odd Diſorder was originally 
cauſed by the Bite of a Dog, which he had received many Years 
before. And in this he was much confirmed, by ſome Accounts 


the leaſt Bite. That a lan Scratch of # Tooth is capable of 


Years old, handled and waſhed the Head of a D 
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given him by the Marv Wife; which, he Gay are not in be 


ment . 

In the Philoſophical Tramſactions we are told, that in Ireland, 
about the laſt of October 455 two Boys, about nine or ten 
which had 
been bitten by a mad one. The Dog never was diſorder d, but, 
about May 1680. the Children were ſeized with a grinding 
Pain, towards the Bottoms of their Bellies, which aſcended gra- 
dually towards their Navels. About Fuly 1. they were ſerzed 
with a flow Flux, and fainting Fits, when the Pain aſſaulted 
them. Some time after, this Pain got above the Stomach, upon 
which they had very violent convulſive | Motions, particularly 
about the Stornach and , With ' foaming at the Mouth, in 
the Intervals of their Fits. e Symptoms continued and in- 
— 2 * End = Avguſt, that ny were taken wich 
a Fear ater, inſomuch that, t t of any thing 
liquid, they would fall down as — ce — — little 
time as in a Swoon; then they would tumble atid toſs with vio- 
lent Motion, and Diſtortions of their Bodies, accompanied with 
_ Groans ; and ordinarily, the eldeſt eſpecially; ſnarFd, and 
bark'd, and endeavoured to bite like a In about an Hour 
they would recover, and creep away, as if afraid of any body 
that was near thern. They came entirely to themſelves when 
the Fits went off, which returned daily, till about the Middle of 
September; and then their Diſorder was more violent, and t 
more wild that ever, inſomuch that in the Intervals they coul 
not endure any Company, not even that of each other. This 
continued about a Week, and then the eldeſt cry'd out to his 
Father, as one ſurpriſed, that he was well ; which accordingly 
both he and his Brother were, and continued fo for three or 
four Days; then they fell ill again, and recovered in ſeven Days, 
without any farther Relapſe. Ir is remarkable, that they both 
went into, and came out of, their Fits, at the fame time. Tis, 
alſo, worthy of Obſervation, that, in Auguſt, they took Doſes of 
Meveurius Vite, and Antimony, with Venice Treacle, and the 
teſtaceous Powders. 

I have been told, alſo, by a Gentleman of Veracity, of a Caſe 
where the Diſtemper appear'd periodically, in a Boy, who was 
1 got to a Pack of Fox-hounds, in the North of Ex- 
ang. 

The Symptoms of this Species of Madneſs are thus deſcrib- 
by Calit) — s 

"Thoſe who are juſt about to fall into an Hy a, are 
ſeiz'd with a certain Anxiety, without any evident Reaſon, are 
prone to Anger, have their Bodies render'd uneafy, and fub- 
jected to preternatural and unuſual Motions. Their Sleep is 
either reſtleſs and diſturb'd, or they are affected with 1 
Watchi Their Aliments become corrupted, their Stomachs 
oppreſſech and they are inclined to ſtretch out their Legs and 
Arms. They are afflicted with a continual Oſcitation, and a 
violent Nauſea, or Inclination to vomit. They make unaccount- 
able Complaints with reſpect to the Weather, as thick and rainy, 
when, at the ſame rime, the State of the Air 1s pure, ſerene, and 
clear. They are rendered uneaſy, fretful, and diſcontented, by 
2 on Falls of Rain, and have an unuſual fmall Appetite 

r Drink, | 

When the Diſorder comes on, they are afflicted with a vio- 
lent and inſatiable Thirſt, but, at the ſame time, are ſtruck with 
an unaccaquntable Terror and Dread, not only at the Sight, but 
alſo at the Sound or Name, of Water. en they become 
afraid of Fomentations of Oil uſed for their Relief, and their 
Pulſe is thick, ſmall, and irregular. Some are ſeiz d with a ſlight 
Fever, convulſive Throws of the Stomach, a Torpor and Numb. 
neſs of the Joints,” a preternatural Elevation of the Præcordia 
to the ſuperior Parts, and a coſtive State of the Belly : Then 

diſcharge their Urine frequently, and by little at a time, 
and are ſeized with a Trembling, and Conyulfions. Their Voice 
becomes hollow, and reſembling the Barking of a Dog. The 
Poſture of their Bodies is like that of a Dog, when lying aſleep 
on the Ground. Their Reſpiration is difficult, and their whole 
Body is rendered highly reſtleſs, and uneaſy, upon the Entrance 
of any Perſon into the Room, for fear he ſhould bring Water 
with him. Their Eyes and Countenance become red, their 
Bodies ſlender, and the ſuperior Parts of it pale, and covered 
with Sweat. The Tongue hangs out of the Mouth, and, in 
Men, the Penis is ſeiz'd with a frequent Tenſion, accompanied 
with an involuntary Emiſſion of the ſeminal Fluid. 
laſt Stage of the Diſorder is accompanied with an Hic- 


cup, and a Vomiting of Bile, which is generally of a blackiſh 
Colour. Some are ck with an unaccountable Dread, 
upon ſtretching our their Hands to any Veſſel with Liquor in 


it, they forthwith retract them with Horror. Some, upon 
Sight of Water, frankly acknowledge, that it is a natural Li- 
and that to which they have been accuſtom d; bur, when 
ſee it put in Motion, recede trom it with the utwoſt Aver- 
fion. Thus Sram informs us, that be knew a Perſon labour - 
ing under this Diſorder, who made ſuch a Confeſſion ; but tells 
us, at the fame time, that he could not prevail upon him to 
take the Water. Artorizs, alſo, gives us an Inſtance of a cer- 
tain Soldier, who, labouring under chis Diſorder, 3 


* 
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bimſelf wich his incxpreſſible Dread of Water, the darling Li- 
quor to which he had been ſo much d ſince, in rhe 
horreſt Bat he bad never felt the ſmalleſt Emotions of 


Cowardice in 
makes mention of a certain Phyſician labouring under an 
* who, conſcious of the Danger, carneſtly intreated 
— aſt, Torrens f f r 
him; at laſt, a Torrent ears f yes, 
the — had ſuch a ſurpriſing Influence upon him, that he 
ſtarted up, and tore his Garment. . Ser nxs informs us, chat he 
ſaw an Infant, afflicted with this Diſorder, ſtruck Terror 
at its Mother's Breaſts. The ſame Author, alſo, ſays, that a 
certain Athenian told him, that he had ſeen a M in 
under an Hydrophobia, who, being baniſhed from the e in 
fades up ite th of en Dog 
up like of a ing ; 
Death, * ſo furiouſly mad, that he haſtily ran to a Dog, 
who lay there, and bit him. | | 
Boerhaave thus | deſcribes the Symptoms of an Hydro- 


phobia. #4 1 

A Perſor, before in perfect Health, when affected with this 
Diſorder, begins ſometimes ſoorier, and ſometimes later, to labour 
under the following Symptoms, almoſt in the ſame Order in 
which they are enumer : Firlt, the Part into which the 
Contagion was immediately receiv'd, is affected with Pain; then 
wandering Pains are perceiv'd in other Parts, N thoſe 
adjacent to that primarily affected; à Weatineſs, Heavinels, 
and Liſtleſſneſ, are induced on all the muſcular Parts of the 
Body. The Patient's Sleep is reſtleſs, diſturb d, and accom- 
panied with Frights, Convulſions, and Twirchings of the Ten- 
dons: He is, alſo, afflicted with continual Unea S 
Sadneſs, and a Love of Solitude. The firſt S8 of the 
order is, generally, both accompanied and e with theſe 
Symptoms; and, during this State of the Patient, Blood taken 
from the Veins has all the apparent Signs of laudable Blood. 
Then all the already enumerated Symptoms are increas'd, to- 
her with an Addition of a violent Uneafineſs about the Pre- 


Pens ing 
ite is entirely loſt, 
owing the — ſolid 
Subſtance remains. The 8 of any Liquor to the — 2 
f ® 


eſpecially to the Tongue and 
new, Tremblng: Convulſions, and a State next to direct Rage and 


ſubje to continual Wacchings, and is afflicted with a Priapiſm, 
a Train of incoherent, diſorderly, and unuſual ts. 
The Diſorder ceds in this 
generally ends here. Afterwards the 
oms are increas d, and the Tongue 
out; the Mouth gaping, and the Voice hoarſe. i 
is, alſo, rack'd with an inſatiable Thirſt, but unfortunately ſeiz'd 
with an unaccountable kind of Madneſs upon ey 
to drink, or u the Sight, or Contact of any Hui The 
F is collected in his Mouth, and rr by 
| Diſorder, to diſcharge it on-others. He is poſſeſ'd of 
ardent Deſire of biting every Object which comes in his Way; 
nor can this Defire be check'd by the Influence of his Will. 
He froths at the Mouth, grins, and gnaſhes his Teeth ; his Pulſe 
and Reſpiration become aekeftive; he is ſeiz'd with a cold Sweat, 
and a violent Degree of Madneſs; whilſt, at the ſame time, his 
Senſes pen 9 W 4 himſelf fearful, leſt he 
ſhould do any Injury to others. A convulſive Death, accompanied 
with a violent Keule of Breathing, almoſt always an 
End to his Life, within four Days after the Approach of his 
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t there is no Example, that can be depended upon, 
as to 


been recover d, who was once fo far 
is Author adds, that it is much to be 


grade Bilde of Bodies, 
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we learn, that the Organs of 

inflamed; that various Sorts of 
Stomach 


the - that 
the Pericardium is 


deſtroy'd 


is own Mind. Exdemas, a Follower of Themi/ox, 
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Man was ſud ſeiz'd-with an | 
that he could not ſwallow a fingle 
quads he could; at the ſate time, 
Subſtance. Notwithſtanding all the Meaſures 
tod the Sure, owing coptoally 00s his Moot ome 
i f f rom his Mouth, Was 
on all the Ne — 

out of Bed, he was ſuddenly ſuſſocated, 
tw. Upon 142 the Body, it appear d extenuated 
ſum d, as had died of a lopg- protracted Hectic; 
Part of the Fleſh, together with the Fat, was 
y conſum'd. The Omentum was, alſo, enti 
md, ſo that the inteſtines appear d naked, and diſtended 
Flaculences. The Glands of the Meſentery, and the Pan- 

were ex:enuated. The convex Part of the Liver « 


be 
ſtrongly to the that it could hardly de ſeparated 
ithout breaking. We Lek Lobe of the Lungs aber d fo 
firmly to the 
eparate them. 
and adher'd cloſely to the Ribs. The interior 
Stomach was ſo cot that it might be abraded by 
Fingers. The ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach was very 
as narrow and conſtricted. The 
both Sides, adher'd to the Ribs: 
Water found in the Pericardium. 
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in great Haſte, thinking, by the 

thing remarkable which might account 
ater. 

was inflam'd, as, alſo, 

In the Bottom 

aucous 


of a 
viſcid Subſtance, of a | 9 er browniſh Colour, af reſem- 
bling that which the Patient often vomited, when alive: The 
was full of a Bile which was almoſt entirely black: 
The Pericardium contain d a very ſinall ity of Water: 
| | Veins con- 


little: No Blood 
Patient's after his Death, did not coagulate, 
to the cold Air; "whereas the Blood, taken from 
eneſection ſome Days before, eully 
almoſt all its Parts, were a — d 
Beginning of the Spinal 
Acad. Royale des Stiences, Ann. 1699. 
Farmer of Moncheſtein, in the Canton 
thirty-fix Years of very early i 
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Leſi- hand and Arm: At length, up comes the 
him from his „ = returns to Bed, 
Wounds with ſome Oil of Lizards, which 
1 and bound it on with Linen, di x 
break be ſent for an experienced 5 
with a Surgeon, and preſcribed, internally,” Alex 
Theriacals, Scarifications' and Cupping, to extr 
rious Saliva of the Animal; and, 
medy uſual in theſe Caſes: © Ev 
fired Effect; there were no bad Symptoms, no A 
Poiſon, either in the Blood, Spirits, or Wounds; be was 
ther thirſty, nor did he loſe his Appetite; the Inflammation 
his Hand and Arm was diſperſed by vul Fomentations ; 
the Wounds, diſcharging à well-digeſted , were healed in 
ſeven Weeks. 
The Farmer, | 
Employ, without any / 
— 2 the Uſe of Wine, to make up for his loſt Time, he 
would often intoxicate himſelf. The fourteenth of March fol- 
lowing, he came for my Advice; and told me, that, as he | 
in his Bed the Night before, be felt a — 2 pricking, 
heavy Pain, in — 2 1 
wounded ; but that it eaſier u i ing out ; 
L exatnined his Hand Nd os, abr the Woun: well conſo- 
lidated ; nor were the Pains more acute there, than in other Parts 
of che Arm; but, beginning at the Extremity of the Hand, con- 
tinued to the Axilla, without any Tumor, or Alteration in the 
Colour of the Skin: I then view'd the reſt of his Body, and 
found it fleſhy, and in a good State: er he 
was not thirfty, and complain'd only of a fort of Laſſitude. 
Upon weighing theſe Things, I ſuſpected his preſent Complaints 
to ariſe from the former Accident, and immediately order d a 
Scarification and Cupping, upon the affected Arm and Back, 
n with the uſual Antidotes. | 
He follow'd my — — for a Day and a Night; — 
his Diſtemper increaſed 5 his Diſ- 
order wal neceſſarily ariſe from the Bite of the mad Dog, and 


8 


perhaps, took ſomewhat internally; however, be would not own 
it. In the Evening, after having drank a free Glaſs, he returns 


home, makes uſe of the Ointment, ſwallows an Egg — 
retc 


ſoft, and to Bed. In about half an Hour the 
egins to ſigh, and complain frequently, to draw his Breath deeper, 
— great Pain, and with his Head erect; at the ſame time he 


dreaded Water, and all Liquids: This was follow'd by ſo ex- 
ceſſive a Pain in his Breaſt, that he knew not how to turn him- 
ſelf, On the ſixteenth I was called in, and, finding him in this 
Condition, but ſtill ſenſible, offer'd him Spring-water, Broth, 
and a Cardiac Mixture: At the Sight of theſe 1 
caſy, leaped out of ſhook his Hands and Legs, ran 
from Place to Place: He could not draw his Breath, without 
Convulſions of the Neck and Breaſt; ſoon after he uttered 
Noiſes, mix'd with — which did not ſo much reſemble 
the Barking of a Dog, as a Voice interrupted by frequent Con- 
cuſſions of the Jaws and Breaſt : The Shortneſs of his Breath =: 
ruicred him to ſpeak but half Words. All this while he diſco- 
ver'd not the leaſt Inclination to bite the Company; but, being 
rfectly in his Senſes, wiſhed for Death. In the mean time, he 
2 an inextinguiſhable Thirſt, either not being able, or not daring, 
to drink: If the Door ot Windows were open d, the Symptoms 
increaſed; for he dreaded the Air no leſs than Liquor: His 
Difficulty of Breathing, after a ſmall Intermiſſion, would return 
greater, bringing with it a plentiful cold Sweat, which accom- 
panied him to the laſt : Tho? he abhor'd all Liquids, or, if he 
was prevailed on to taſte them, was ſeized with a Tremor in all 
his Limbs, as if he dreaded inſtantaneous Suffocation, yet he 
ſhew'd no ſuch Diſlike to Solids; for, in Hopes of Relief, tho? 
with great Difficulty, he would ſwallow Bread, a comforting 
alexipharmic Electuary, or any thing of a thick Confiſtence : 
He had frequent Reachings, but never vomited; ſometimes 
went to Stool, and diſc a ſtnall Quantity of lixivious Urine: 
His Pulſe was unequal and weak, 'the Tendons of his Muſcles 
almoſt always in a ſtrong Vibration: His Abdomen never ſwelled; 
there was no Alterations either in the Size or Colour of his 
at leaſt as it appear d to me twelve Hours before his Death: To- 
wards his End he complain'd,, that the Pains were remoy'd from 
is Arm to his Breaſt and Heart, and that his Diff 
reathing increaſed every Moment. When he 
more internal Medicines, and all Externals were 
cious, on the ſixteenth of March, about Mid 


been afflicted with the Hydrophobia above thirty 
(uftocated. 
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Fifteen Hours after bis Death, I open'd him, in the Pre- 
ſence of Fohawnes Hoferus, and others, and obſerv'd the follow- 
ing remarkable Circumſtances: The Scars of his Wounds were 
neither red nor livid, but retained the natural Colour of the Skin; 
fr 
celus on the Shoulder and Scapula of the affected Si all 
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und frees: over the Back; for theſe Parts were very livid ; and the fame Ap- 
anoints his U ng hi | 


pearance reached to his Left Breaſt. opening his Abdomen, 
we found the Tnteſtines not inflated, bur interſperſed with ſeveral 


e of the Inteſtines: 


Viſcera of the Abdomen were found entirely ſound ; 

when I laid open the Thorax, I was furpriſed to find it 
„ 1 Blood, and of a iſh and fomewhat livid Co- 
TheEungs, every-where adhering to the Pleura, reſembled 
Ma ef concrered Blood: Extravaſated mn Bag lated Bloo 
was found in their Veſicles, fo that an unequal Tumor of the 


membranous Interſtices between the cartilaginous Ring- 
the * Arteria were intenſely red: Tha Pa of » 
ch was adjacent to the Ribs, diſcover'd ſome 
beginning Gangrene, by its preternaturally red and 
Upon — — Incifion into the Ventricles of 
fr, the large Veſſels a this Organ, or into the Lungs. 
was found full of a concreted Blood, almoſt entirely dete 
CO D. Tbeodorus Zwingerus, in Ephem. German. Dec, 
. 
That I may not miſlead any one, I muſt remark, that this 
Caſe manifeſtly contradicts what I have ſaid above, Li, 
the Healing of the Wound. 
The Prevention and the Cure of this Diſorder, if we except 
a few Inſtances, are highly dubious and uncerrain. The Reaſons 
of this want of Succeſs ſeem to be a boaſting Pretence to many 
Specifics, and the Neglect of a due Method, founded upon the 
Hiſtory of the Diſorder 
So far, therefore, as we may conjecture from the Hi of 
this Diſorder, from comparing it with other Diſeaſes, and from 
the few Inſtances in which it has terminated happily, it ſeems to 
conſiſt in a particular Affection of the Nerves, of che convulſive 
Kind, with which the Viſcera, and their reſpective Veſſels, are 
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and, ſeix d. From theſe a peccant Condition of the Blood and Hu- 


mours 1 as it were, to a Inflammation, 
takes its Riſe. principal and origin Seat of the Diſorder 
— to be about the Stomach, and the Parts moſt contiguous 

With reſpect to the Methods of Cure, Celſus propoſes the 
following : 


When a Perſon is bit by a mad Dog, the Poiſon is to be ex- 
tracted by means of Cupping-glaſſes ; afrer which, if the Part 
is neither nervous nor muſcular, the actual Cautery is to be 
apply'd to the Wound; but, if it cannot be caureriz'd, it is expe- 

lent to take a due Quantity of Blood from the Patient. When 
the Wound is cauteri d, the ſame things are to be apply'd to 
it, which are proper for other caureriz'd Parts. When the Ap- 
plication of the actual Cautery is contra-indicated by the Cir- 
cumſtances before - mention d, the Wound is to be dreſsd with 
ſtrong Corrofives. After which, no other Treatment is requir'd, 
fince the Wound is to be incarn'd and heal'd in the ordinary 
manner. Some, immediately after the Bite of a mad Dog, im- 
merſe the Patient in a warm Bath, where they permit him to 
ſweat as long as his Strength will allow, with the Wound in the 
mean time that the Poiſon may be the more effectually 
diſcharg d. "Then they dreſs the Wound with a large Quantity of 
rich Wine, which is contrary to all Poiſons ; and, when theſe 
Meaſures have been perſiſted in for three Days, the Patient is 
thought to be ſecur'd againſt ; 

Bur, when the Effects of Wounds of this kind are not dul 


arded againſt, that Species of Diſorder, which the Greeks ca 
[ydrophobia, is gen produc'd, in which the Patient is tor- 
mented, at once, with a Dread of Water, and an inſatiable Thirſt. 


In this Caſe, few or no Hopes of Relief are to be conceiv'd. The 
only remaining Step to be taken, is to throw the Patient unex- 
edly into a Pond, in which, if be cannot ſwim, he is to be 
uffer d to fink, and be rais d alternately, till he has drank enough; 
if, on the contrary, he is a skilful Swimmer, he is to be immers'd in 
the Water, till he has ſwallow'd a ſufficient Quantity of it. By 
this means, both his Thirſt, and his Dread of Water, will be 
remov'd; but, if his Body is weak and tender, it is to be dreaded, 
leſt the Coldneſs of the Water ſhould produce Convulſions, 
which may prove fatal ro him. In order to prevent this Ac- 
cident, he is to be immers d in warm Oil, immediately after be 
is taken out of the Pond. Celſas, Lib. 5. Cap. 27. > 
Boerhaave's ions are thus: | 
In order to prevent the Effects of a Bite inflicted by a mad 


Dog, & & Ronny, firſt 

t as ſoon as the Poiſon is received into the Body, the 
whole Part immediately affected, and thoſe adjacent to it, ſhould 
have deep Scarifications made in them, fo that they may diſchar 
large Quantities of Blood. Then large Cupping- glaſſes, whic 
attract ſtrongly, are to be apply'd; or the Part is to be burn'd 
pretty deep with the actual Cautery, and aſterwards kept in a 
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ends, . he Rules 
of Art, murder the 
Patient, already parch'd wich his by the Exhibition of 
acrid beating, and drying Medicines, and ſuch as irritate the 
erves. See human, 
than eicher do the Patient, without attem 
Circumſtances capable of ftriking 1 after having obtain d an Order from that 
Purpoſe he is to be frequently immer d 8 
222 f n can be 
rain rcum es; good produc'd depended upon, miſera 
by the Dread and Conſternation into which the Mind is thrown, Diſtemper, tho — 


: 
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who, 

was ſhipwreck'd, but was afterwards ſeiz'd wi 
tho he had been oblig'd ro ſwim for ſev 
and been frequently immers'd in the Waves. 


2 purg d with Rhubarb, Agaric, and the 


Fourthly, Let the Patient have a gentle Sweat excited every ; 
Morning Eating, by taking a Mixture of aromatic Vine- compos'd of Tin and 
gar, Sea - ſalt, and warm Water. f 
Fifthly, Let the Patient daily foment his Feet and Hands in a revealed by « Dream 
Bath of Water. Lechimalſo waſh his Head, Mouth, and Fauces. ferrefyi, 
Nh Li 


Subſtances, from Wine, from Things of a 
violent Exerciſe of Body, and all i 


. each 
The Cure of the rr ent, is princi- ; — * 
ply IN 4 inni —.— — 
for t neleCing longer 1s alwa expoſed nei 
fatal. It —— 6 Boerhaave, that the foll — | . — — 
Method may be of ſome , eſpecially as this is consv0 be given 
by ſome few Experiments. | ved, three 
Immediately upon the Signs of epgroeching Madneſs the uſt be dry'd 
Caſe is ro be treated as e matory ; in purſuance ree times a 
of which, a large tiry of B muſt be taken away, by a Dram of 
large Orifice, even till the Patient faints. Then directiy inject muſt be laid 
nitrous Clyſters, mix d with a little Vinegar: Thus: 
Medi- 
Take Rue-water, ten Ounces; Sea-ſalt, two Drams ; Vine- Take Leaves of Rue, pick'd from the Stalks, and bruiſed, 
gar impregnated with Marigold- flowers, fix Drams ; Honey, fix Ounces; London Treacle, (or, which is better, 'Venice 
an Ounce : Make a Clyſter. Treacle) Garlick peerd and bruiſed, and fine Filings of 
Tin, each four Ounces: Put them in four Pounds of Ca- 
Let theſe be repeated boldly, and more frequently than is con- nary, or White-wine ; or, in caſe of a nice or hot 
_ ſiſtent with Prudence in other Caſes. After this, his Eyes are and well- 
to be blindfolded, and he is to be thrown into a cold Pond ; ee te gere 
or cold Water is to be thrown upon him, till he is not any longer or gentle Boiling of it, in a Bath- 
afraid of Water. Then let him be immediately forc'd to drink ſh in the Steam ; then it, 
ala | — 
in which 
muſt faſt ours 
In the Hiſtoire de Academie Royale des Sciences, for the Year dent . 
1699, it is aſſerted, that Patients, labsuring under an Hydro- be bound _ ound received, renewing it every 
phobia, have been cured by throwing large Quantities of Water our N. B. The ninth Day, after the Bite, 
upon them; and an inſtance is given of a Man ty'd to a Tree, not be let ſlip before this Medicine be taken, left 
—— a rn the Poiſon ſeize the too ſt It muſt be given 
at 


— — he 

Was is, ſhe was ſeiz'd wi of I never found this þ ; 

hr: -- — Remedy to fail. Theo. de Vaun 
bathe her ina large Take dried Rue, and Scordium, each two Drams; Vr 

Snake-root, one Dram and an half; Flower of St. John's» 


| plung'd three Drams ; fine of Ti and Gurlick, cur 
quite naked, and taken up at different times. After ſhe had been each four Drams : Ler t be all ex- 
en actiy mix d „ 
Bath in a great Conſternation; and, when ſhe look d at che Wa- it i vide this into nine 


ter in which ſhe was, ſhe was aſtoniſhed char ſhe could 
without any Emotion. 

After this, her Diſorder wis of the common 
ſcizd with a Fever, which was treated in the ordi 
She had frequent Inclinations to vomit, and ber V 
her Relief, whilſt, in the mean time, Nature 
other proper Means; ſhe was ſeveral times afterwards 
the Bath, and at laſt perfectly cured'in little more than a 
ume a 
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loſopbital Tranſafions, of a Cure for the' Hydrophobia : It is, 
2 a er Jews -· ear; but Sir Hans Sloane ſays, it is the 

hen Cinereus Trrreſtris, or Aſh- colour d Liverwott, deſerib d 

Mr. Ray, and grows commonly in barren Places all over 

ngland. This muſt be dried in an Oven, by the Fire, ot in 
the Sun: Powder it, and paſs it through a fine Sieve; and then 
mix it with the like Quantity of Pepper, finely — of 
which Compoſition four Scruples make' a Dole. hen given 
to a Dog, be muſt be kept from Meat a convenient Time; 
then blooded, and afterwards well waſhed all over; then give 
him the Medicine, mixed in a ſufficient Quantity of Milk, or 
Broth, warm. It it be for Cattle, they muſt alſo be blooded, 
and well-waſhed. The Doſe muſt be adminiſtered in a Drench- 
ing-horn, and proportioned to the Strength of the Animal. If 
to a Man or Woman, it muſt be given after Bleeding, and well 
waſhing the Face, Hands, and Place wounded, and all the 
Cloaths, which the Perſon had on when bitten, ro waſh away 
the Saliva that may have fallen from the Mouth of the Dog, or 
other mad Creature ; which is all- the Reaſon for waſhing. A 
Man or Woman may take it faſting, in warm Milk, Beer, Ale, 
Broth, or how they beſt like it, two or three Mornings, to make 
ture. 

This has been taken into the College Diſpenſatory, under the 
Title of Pulvis Antilyſſus ; and is the celebrated Remedy pub- 
| liſhed by Dr. Mead, with ſome Variation in the Proportion of 
the Pepper to the other Ingredients. The Directions, as made 
public, are, firſt, to take away nine or ten Ounces of 
and then to uſe the following Medicine: 


Take of powder'd Aſh-colour'd Liverwort, four Drams; and 
of the Powder ot black Pepper, two Drams: Mix theſe to- 
gether, and divide into four Doſes, one of which is to be 
taken faſting, for four Days 1 in half a Pint of 
tepid Cows Milk. After taking theſe four Doſes, the Pa- 
tient is to be put, faſting, every Morning, for « Month, 
either into & cold Bath, a cold Spring, or « River. Let 
him immerſe the whole Body, remain in it, with his 
Head above Water, not longer than half a Minute, if the 
Water is exceſſively cold: Then let him bathe thrice a 
Weck, for fifteen Days. | | 


The Opiate of Scribonius Largus is thus directed: 


Take of Syrian Spikenard, of Saffton, of Myrrh, of Coſtus, 
- of Gindamon, of Camel's Hay, of white Pepper, of long 
Pepper, of Caſtor, of Galbanum, of the Reſin of Turpen- 
tine, and of Opium, each three Drams; of white Henbane, 
two Drams; of Aniſe, one Dram; of the Seeds of Smal- 
lage, and Gum Tragacanth, each fix Drams ; of Athenian 
Honey, one Sextarius; and of Faſlerxian Wine, one Qunce. 
Ila this latter the Tragacanth, and the Opium, are to be 
macerated: And, next Day, the other Ingredients, being 
bruiſed, are to be mixed with the Galbanum, the Honey, 
and the Rolin, which are to be melted over a Fire, in an 
earthen Veſſel: Then the dry Ingredients are to be ſprin- 
kled in, and, if neceſſary, a little Honey may de added: 
and, that the whole Mixture may acquire the Thickneſs of 
4 Cerate, it is to be again put on the Fire, and ſtir'd with 
an aſhen Spatula. This Med'cine is to be boild, till it 
has aflutr'd a ſaffron Colour ; then the Ingredients, which 
are macerated in the Wine, are to be added, and the Anti- 
dote kept for Uſe, in a glaſs Veſſel. 


The Bulk of an Egyptian Bean, of this Medicine, is to be 
exhibired in Water. It removes Diſorders of the Stomach, eſpe- 
erally when 2 with Fluxes ; ſt alſo contributes to the 
Removal of that Species of Diſorder im the Eye, called Epi- 
ore; and cures Gripes, Inflations of the Colon, Coughs, 
ag. the Breaſt, add Liver. It is alſo good againſt Poiſons, 
and the Bites or Wounds of Serpents. The Part bir by a mad 
Dog, or wounded by a Serpent, is to be kept long ex ted, 
and the Formation of a Cicarrix is to be prevented, that the 
Poiſon may be the more effectually diſcharg'd: For this Pur- 
pole ch ern to be externally applied, as exulcerate und 
hs of the Body, ſuch as Garlick, Dittander, Celandine, Ba- 
rackiuim, Muſtdrd, Squilis, and Onions, with Vinegar.” The 
Bark of the Caprificss, triturated, and applied by itſelf, is, alſo, 
excellent for this Purpaſe ; and Laſer, by itſelf, does the ſame. 
Seribor. Larg. 173. ' | ; | 
113 gives xa following Account of the Diſcovery of the 
Virtues of the Root of. the Dag Roſe tree. 2 
Ide only Remedy for the Bie of a mad Dag, and which was 
bur: lately diſcovered, by ſbmetbing like an Oracle, is che Root 
of the Wild Rote, Whicu is called Oypirrbodos. | Pliny, Lab. 8. 


1 that a Woman; Who bad a Son that ws 


2 Soldier in the Pr ofqrie» Guards, was adο⁰ν᷑ðjd, in a Dteam, 
to ſend the Root of the Wild Roſe, which they call Cynorrhodos, 
rad hich the had (obſerved, but the Day before, as it were, 
N her, wuh its plealing Aſpect, from among the Shrabs, 
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to her Son, then making the Campai 
in = 5 Part of $ 2 * 

be bit by a Dog, dr coming upon 
him. Thc Preſent came with an Epiſtle from the Mother, con- 
juring him, boy all means, to comply with the divine Admoni- 
tion. The Succeſs 2 the Oracle, and the Man's Life was 
preſerved, though his Caſe was look d upon to be deſperate ; 
and the ſame Remedy has been always found ſucceſsful in the 
like Exigence. Pliny, Lib. 25. Cap. 2. a 

Boerhaave, in his Aphoriſins treating of the canine Madneſs, 
adviſes us, not to deſpair of ——_— a peculiar Antidote 
againſt this ſingular kind of Poiſon: this, ſays he, we are 
encouraged to nope for, from the certain Inftances we 
have emedies effectual —— particular Sorts of Poiſons. 

This, I believe, is applicabſe to moſt, perhaps all, other Diſ- 
tempers, at preſent eſteem'd incurable, as well as to the Hy- 
drophobia ; I am firmly perſuaded, that the fame Providence 
which has thought proper to inflict Diſtempers upon Mankind, 
has, at the ſame time, taken care to furniſh us wich Remedies 
—_— to their Cute; and that theſe might be diſcovered by 
a di igent Inveſtigation, provided our Reſearches were ditected 
with Prudence, and our Induſtry equal ro the Task. ; 

Encouraged by this way of thinking, ſomewhat more than 
ten Years ago, I had a mind to try what Effect Mercury would 
have upon Animals under canine Madneſs. And as my Endeayours 
to diſcoyer a Cure for this hitherto terrible Di were 
crown'd with a greater Degree of Succeſs than I could reaſon- 
ably hope for, I deliveted in a Memorial to the Royal Society, 
in 1735- containing an Account of fome ſucceſsful Experiments; 
and I afterwards gave ſome more Caſes, in a Pamphlet, pub- 
liſhed upon the ſame Subject. 

Ihe firſt Experiment was made upon two large Fox-hounds, 
in February 173 t-2. They were ſo far gone as to refuſe Food 
of all forts, particularly Fluids; they ſlavered much, and had 
all the ſtrongeſt Symptoms of an Hydrophobia. At Night twelve 
Grains of the Turpeth Mineral were given to each of the Dogs, 
which vomited and purged them gently. Twenty-four Grains 
were given to each, twenty Hours after, and forty cight-more 
after the ſame Interval. The __ falivated conſiderably, and 
ſoon after lapt warm Milk. At the End of twenty-four Hours 
more, twenty-four Grains were repeated to only one of the Dogs; 
and, after this Doſe, he lay upon the Ground, ſalivated ext 

was in great Agonies, and had all the of a Salivatiom 
too precipitately raiſed, which he recovered, and lived many 
Years after. The other Dog relapſed, and died. ; 

As the greateſt Part of the reſt of the Pack were ſuſpected to 
have been bir, ſeven Grains of the Turpetb were adminiſtered to 
each of them, for the firſt Doſe ; and twelve more, after twenty- 
four Hours Diſtance, which was repeated every other Day, for 
ſome time, and likewiſe at the two or three ſucceeding new 
and full Moons. From this time the Pack continued found ; 
and, though ſeveral were aſterwards bit by ſtrange Dogs, the 
Turpeth always prevented any ill Conſequences. 

e awe Experiment has been made ſince, upon a Multitude 
of Dogs, and never once fail'd, though Dogs bit at the fame 
time, and by the ſame Dogs, have run mad after moſt other 
Methods have been tried. 
hay 3 A ws — ſ—_ 8 had the Calf of 

r o torn by a ma , that the Surgeon was obli 
ro uſe means to prevent a Mortification from the — 
was vomited by the Turpech. Three Days before the nent 
Change of the Moon, the Vomit was repeated; and again the 
very Day of its changing. The fame Method was purſued the 
next full Moon: the Girl continued well. 

In November 1784. « Boy, about ten Years of Age, had four 
Holes made in one of his r The Tur- 
peth was given as above, and the Wounds dreſt with Digeſtives; 
and he continued well. Theſe two li“ d near Burton-upon-Trent, 
and Mr, To undrow, of that Place, was Apothecary. 

A young Man of about Eighteen, near Tamworth, was bit in 
the Hand, and many Dogs were wounded at the {ame time in 
the Town Where he livd, ſeveral of which ran mad, about fix 
Days after the Miſchief was done. Upon this Circumſtance, 
he uw Mr. ien, Apothecary in Tamworth, to whom 
1had eommunſcated the Succeſs of the Turpeth, in theſe Caſes. 


The Man was, at this time, very melancholy; and de- 
edel, had Tremots, and flept v lies for ſore 2 ts be- 
fore, though he was not apprehenſive, that the Dog, which bit 
bim, was mad. He had a dry Scab upon his Hand. On ap- 
plying to Mr. Milſon, he was vomited with emeric Wine. 
The next Medicine he took was made according to che fol- 
lowing Preſcription : | 
Take of Turpeth Mineral, twelye Grains ; Lapis Contrayerva, 
—.— Venice Treacle, a ſufficient — 


the 
—— 
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Let one be taken every Night, at Bed- time, wich four Spoon- : 
fuls-of whe following Julap: © . 


Take 
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| Take of Rue- water, ſix Ounces ; Treacle-water, two Ounces ; 
Syrup of Peony, one Ounce and an half; Tincture of 
- Caſtor, two Drams: Mix, and make a Julap. 


U 2 theſe, he ſweated much, and had two looſe 
Stands wand ay afrer them ; his Tremors went-off, and he 
llept better. After this, he went into the Cold Bach, and con- 
tinued perfectly well. 

But what is remarkable in this Caſe is, that the Wound ran 
a thick digeſted Matter, after this Method, and threw off the 
Scab like an Eſchar; after which it heal'd of iclelf. 
| A Boy, about Seventeen, and a Dog, were bir at the ſame 
our, by a mad Fox, which had ſome time before been wy 
The Boy, for ſome little time, took Tu 


a mad Dog. 
Mineral and Camphire, as an Alterative, and remained well: 
The Dog died in ten Days. 


A large Hound, that had been bit by a mad Dog, was quite 
raging on Monday; and fourteen Grains of the Turpeth, made 
up with Butter, were thruſt down his Throat, by means of a 

zle-ſtick. On Tueſday he had another Doſe of the Turpeth, 
and he eat very heartily; on Wedneſday the Tu was re- 
peated ; on Thurſday he was unchain d; and on yy he went 
a hunting. | 

A Newbbour's » being mad, came into my Houſe, and 
wounded a middle-{iz.d Spaniel Bitch, in ſeveral Parts. 


Imme- 
diately before, and after, he attack'd ſeveral other in the 
Neighbourhood. My Spaniel had ber Wounds drefsd with a 


Mercurial Ointment, and took, every Day, for a Formight e. 
ther, T Mineral, in ſmall Doſes, by way of Alterative. 
She was afterwards dipt, every Day, in cold Water, over Head, 
and is now alive and well. 

As ſore of the other Dogs were much valued, the Tin 
Medicine was given to them, and ſotme other thi commonl 
eſteem'd Specifics ; but, in a Fortnight, moſt of ran 
and the reſt were deſtroy d. 

A Gentleman of Warwickſhire had an Iriſh Wolf-dog, of 
uncommon Size, which, running mad, met his Daughter, about 
five Years old, in a Paſſage, threw bet upon her Face, and had 
certainly kill'd her, had not a Garland been ly faften'd to his 
Collar. A Garland is made of rwo Hoops, each other, 
which, hanging before a Dog's fore Legs, prevents his 
after Sheep, or otherwiſe miſchjeygus. 
fix or eight Hours after the 'Accidenr, I found the raging ; 
and was inform d, that her Cap bad 2 off, 
very much diſorder d, and that the Dog bad her whole Head 
ſeveral times in his Mouth. We were not, indeed, certain that 

228 there were ſeveral Scratches on the back 

art of ber 3. bur, poſſibly, they might be made {fg 

Comb. I directed for her Turpeth Mineral, in ftnall Quan- 

— loaded wich Camphirez which diforder'd her ſo much, 

that 1 was oblig d, inſtead of it, to give Pills made with crude 

Mercury, divided wich T ine, and Pilulæ Ruffi. She 

afterwards us d the Cold for ſome time, and continued 

perfectly well. "7 

A Boy, about Fourteen, was to me, whoſe. Arm had 

mr wn. eye belors * Hlls 

Wounds look d very livid. took the Turpeth, in large 
antities; his Wounds heal'd, and he continued well. 

r Boy, who had been dit by the ſame Dog in the Head, 

and had not taken this Precaurion, died mad in a very few Days. 

I have, fince, had ſo many certain Examples of the TACT 
of Mercury in preventing and curing an Hydrophobia, that 
cannot doubt of its being, at leaft, as infallible in ſuch Caſes, 
as any one Medicine can be in * Diſttemper. 

About fix Years apo, the late Mr. Jobs Douglas ſent me a 
Letter, and in it inclos'd à printed Half-ſheer, containing In- 
ſtructions for the Prevention and Qure of the Hydrophobia. 


In chis Paper he quotes Deſault, un Author J, at chat time, had 
1 , qt my 

ſent 'me a few Months after. * 3 

- As the Method, which Default | and the 


which he gives, | confirm the Efficacy of Mercury, 
will nor be Prat 9 4p inſert a Part of what he ſays * 
chis Subject, omitting his Theory, and whatever elſe ſeems of 
le Importance. 2 date 

TheRemedy, e , with conſtant Succeſs 
in the Hydrophobia, is a Mercurial Ointment, made of one third 
Part of Mercury revivd from Cinnabar, one third Part of 
human Far, and as much of Hog's Lard. | 

One or two Drams of this Ointment at à time ſhould 
by rubbed, by Intervals, or ſucteſfively, upon and about the 


When a Perſon comes to me immediately after the Bite of 
a mad Creature, 1. I fend him to bathe in the Sea; not that I 
have any Dependence upon i:s Efficacy, but, as it is authorized 


by public Opinion, it raiſes the Patient's Confidence, calms his 
_ and ade the great Fear which diſturbs him Night 
7: eb nth £46 ee one + 
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rial ; 
I permit hi | 
WY perm N 22 08] Math, proviblcing ll Ex- 


An- 


— a my Advice 


2 Imn after his Return, I order him one Dram o 
Palmaries's Powder in White-wine, to which I have added Le 
ralline, an excellent Anthelmintic. Thoſe who cannot bear 
Wine, may take it in warm Water. This Doſe muſt be repeated 
Morning, for thirty Dato by thoſe who have receiv'd 
a conſiderable Wound by the Bite; but only for twenty Days 
- Sy had no more than a few Holes made with the 


3. From the firſt Day of uſing the Powder, I order a Fri- 
tion of Ointment, to be adminiſter'd as above directed. At 
firſt, the Friction muſt be repeated every other Day; after the 
third time, every third DY z and, after the Gxth, every fourth, 
oe N . _ Grp A ment have been us'd; the Quan- 

0 ougat to be proportioned to the Strengtb, | 
Temperament, Sex, and Bite. | Ages 

Bur when the Patient comes ſeveral Days after the Bite; to 
prom the Rabies, I order him to make the Frictions every 

y, to four or five and increaſe the Doſe of the Pow- 

Then I interpoſe a Day or two, to avoid a Salivation; 

I have often thought, a flight Pryalifm could not but 
produce a good Effect; for the Poiſon of the Rabies adheres to 
the Saliva ; and, as Mercury naturally tends to the outh, doubt 
leſs the ſovereign Antidote of ſo many contagious Poiſons would 
likewiſe 9 of the Hydrophobia. 

4. T allow the Patient to wear Amulers about his Neck, and 


to r ſuch trifling Remedy, to which he is adviſed, 
do not weaken the Virtue of my Powder and Oint- 
ns Dan they ſerve to pacify the Mind, which is a mate- 
l 


der. 


; and Wine I allow him, in Moderation, wh 
him with Courage, and diſpels his rormenting Fears, 
that they be not left 
them Co 


mpany, for 


Fate Pires 
car 
| their Relations to k — 
ding them to mention Madneſs, or nag 
ve found Muſic, while ic laſted, fi 
nels. 
k'd, before two belonging 
Pariſh of — A at Mendoc, the Tag 
to M. df Latour Demons. The Engagement occafi- 
oned a great Noiſe, which waked Domeniz, who run out, in his 
Shirr, to help his Dogs; and the Wolf bit him'in boch his H 
and his Arm, His Son, named Cowſfo?, runs out alſo, in 
wo of to the Aſſiſtance of his Father, whom the Wolf leav 
and bites the Son ſeverely in the Arm. The Father | 
wounded, came to the Relief of the So6; and the Wolf, run- 
ing away, meets ® Neighbour, one Jean Guiraid, whom he 


bites in the Arm, making four large, belides ſeveral ſmall Open- 
ings. Guiraud, ſeizing the Animal by one f his hind Legs, made 
him quit his Hold. The Wolf purſues his Courſe, and afterwards 


bires one Crig a rd of M. Bretbonweav. At laſt;-the 
Animal was ill'd. The four wounded Men go to bathe in the 
Sea, and return with ſome Confidence of he Cure. 

Some Days after, Pey Dwmenis feels à numb'd Pain about 
his Scars, which harden'd, and roſe like Embroidery; and, ſoon 
after, be and cri were ſeiz d with all the Symptoms of. Mad- 
veſs, and in that Condition ey both expir'd. * 

Couſcot, having ſeen the dreadful Death of his Father, expects 
the ſame unhappy Fate; and begins to perceive 4 Pain, and a 
hard Swelling in his Cicatrices. Jean Gujrard, his Companion, 
is in the lame Caſe. M. Foutard, Merchant, of Calas, 
immediately ſends them to me. I was-ſurpris'd at che Large- 
neſs. of the Wounds, and, from their 1 did not 
2 Memeh would ſoon enſue, if not prevenied by 
an immediate Remedy. "ng 

I made them preſently anoint 38 and the whole 
Arm, with a Dram and an half of Mergurial Ointment, which 


repeated three Days ſucceſlively ; "then interpos'd à Day; 
ef after the fifth Preton, two Days: and order 2 Dar, 
a Dram and an half of Palmarizss Powder. 


After the third Friction, the Cicatrices grew flat and ſoſt; 
Pain went off; rheir Courage return d their Minds reſum d 
natural Tranquility; and, at laſt, being perfectiy cur' d, they te- 
turn d 2 Vi al fn * 

cre a Kronger initance, 4 Efficacy 
of, Mercury in 2 the Hydrophobia? Four Men are bit the 
ſame Day, and che ſame, Hour, by the ſame Animal; two of 


them die of Madneſs, and the remaining two perceive the ſame 
Symptoms which forchoded Madneſs to the others 3 but Mer 
cury ſecures them, 'alliſted by Falmariuss Poder. 

„ REMARKS. r 


1 
d 
2 
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2 
— 
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Medicines traue, to | 


not being mercenary, how cophdept I was of N. 
3 3 
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3. As in the Venereal Diſeaſe Buboes, and Cicatrices, which 


| bard and ſwell, are manifeſt Signs of the Pox ; ſo the Swel- 
ling, Pain, and Hardneſs of their Cicatrices forerold ſome 
Days before, that Madneſs was a The Venereal 


pproaching. 

Diforder is contracted by the Intromiffion of the Poiſon from 
one Body to another; ſo is the Hydrophobia. The Venereal 
Virus is ſome time before its Symptoms appear; the ſame Caſe 
ha in the Rabies. Aut obſerve, that the Venereal 
Diſtemper has concealed itſelf many Years before it appear d; 
the ſame Obſervation has been made in the Rabies, Every 
one who expoſes himſelf to receive the Infection from Wo- 
men, does not catch it; ſo all rhoſe, who are bit by mad Dogs, 
do not contract the Hydrophobia, All theſe Strokes of Re- 
ſemblance, between the two Diſtempers, are ſo many incon- 
reſtable Proofs of the Uſefulneſs and Efficacy of Mercury in 
the Hydrophobia, 


As a farther Confirmation of the Efficacy of Mercury in the 
canine Madneſs, 1 muſt take notice of a Medicine which I 
hear has been ſucceſsfull , both as a Preſervative from, and 
a Fo for, the Hyare bia. | 
M. Cobb, of Buſſe Yon, near Briſtol, a Gentleman formerly in 
the Service of the Eaſt-India Company, brought from Torquiz 
a Sort of red Powder, 3 much — in that 
Country as efficacious in this Diſtemper. Upon Examination, 

"this Powder proved to be native and factitious Cinnabar ; 
| and, according to the beſt Information I can get, Lady Fre- 

'derick brought the ſame Remedy from the ſame The 
Preſcription is as follows : | 


Take of native and factitious Cinnabar, each twenty-fonr 
Grains; Musk, ſixteen Grains. Let them be powdered 
and mixed well together. | 


This Powder is to be taken all at once, in a Tea cup full of 
Arrack; and is ſaid to ſecure the Patient for thirty Days : After 
which time, the Doſe is to be repeated in the {ame manner; 
but it ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible after the Bite is re- 
ceived. 

if the Patient has any Symptoms of the Diſeaſe upon 
** ſecond Doſe muſt be r three Hours after the 
firſt ; and this is ſaid to be ſufficient for a Cure. 

Mr. Cobb communicated this to Mr. Roberts, an 4 
in Pall. Mall, who publiſhed the Receipt in ſome of the 
Papers ; and, I hear, Sir Benjamin Whench, of Norwich, has 
made fone with it ſucceſsfully, as well as many 


The original Receipt wi give me by another Hand in this 
orm : 


Take two Candarines of the beſt Musk, five Candarines of 
native Cinnabar, and five Candarines of Vermilion; grind 
eee. dela... 
Brandy. 


A Candarine of China is the ſeventy - ſecond Part of a French 
Crown or Dollar, and the eightieth Part of an Engliſʒi Crown; 
ſo that one phyſical Ounce is rather more than ſeventy-ſix Can- 
darines. 

Factitious Cinnabar is made of three Parts Mercury, to one 
of Sulphur ; and one Pound of native Cinnabar yields 
fourteen Ounces of Mercury ; and therefore it ſeems, that the 

Effects of this Medicine ought to be principally, if not 
entirely, aſcribed to the Mercury. As to the Musk, it is an ani- 
mal Subſtance, and conſequently of an alcaline Nature; and 
"as Alcalis have, in all Ages, been recommended in this Caſe, 
it ſeerns to be, at leaſt, not prejudicial, excepring in the Large- 

neſs of rhe Doſe, when taken in this Climate, by P much 
leſs uſed to Perfurmes than the Orientals, w obably, gave 
Musk " ing the Cinnabar, in order to render the Medicine more 
agreeable. 

That I may omit nothing which can contribute to ſet the 
Efficacy of * inſt this fort of Madneſs in its true 
Light, I muſt confels, I beard it was made uſe of once, Without 
Succeſs; but I was foon after informed by the ſame Gentle- 
man, who had firſt tried the eu upon his own Hounds, 
that a greit Number of H had run mad in the Gentle- 
wan's Kernel where the Remedy had failed, and, probably, had 
bit every Dog in it; that the Servants, being afraid to come near 
the to give them the Medicine properly, threw a great 
Number of Balls, made with Turpeth mineral and Butter, into 
che Kennel; by which means ſome more than their Share 
and others none; fo that thoſe which got none went mad, and 
bir the others again, He added, that he bad not the worſe 
Opinion of the Medicine for this Trial, having never known it 
to fail, in 4 Multitude of Experiments made by himſelf. 
_ HYDROPHTHALMIA, vs «, from dd, Water, 
and planus, ye 18. — my, is & Diſeaſe of the 

Eye, when it is ater, or Serum, to an enormous 
Balk, and ſwells out its Orbit. See OcuLvs. 

o * 


cut into ſeveral 8 


cc 


been 
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HYDROPHTHALMION, from the ſame as the preceding, 
is the Part under the Eye, which uſually (wells in cachectic and 

dropic Caſes. Blancard. 

HYDROPHYLLON, Water-lcaf. 

The s are; N 

It bath a bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, and 

| egments ; from che bottom Part of the Flower 
ariſes the Pointsl, which afterward becomes a Fruit, opening in 
two Parts, incloſing Seeds of the ſame Shape as the Veſſel. 

We have but one Kind of this Plant; which is, 


Hyd Ilon ; Morini. Herr. WATER- 
MORINUS. IVE 0 ie 
+ There are no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant at 


preſent, that I know of. 


HYDROPHYS 
, a Flatus, and xAan, a 


Water, m, Spirit or Wi is a H 
— H, 1 is a Humour, 


e of aqueous, and 
HYDROPOIDES e ed, from dene, 
udgoroudns, from a oe and 
7%, a Reſemblance, is applied to aqueous Excretions, uch as 
are familiar to thoſe in Drophes. The Word occurs in Hippo- 
* 142 LE on. ang in — 2 Places. 
u erb ne, from 5S wg, Water, and 
Drinker. A Water drinker, There is an Obſervation of ns 
in Hons, Jo. 2 of Ab- who 5 a Droply by 
drinki ater was Cur inki ine. C . 
HYDROPS: N 1 
That a Cacbexy was a Diſorder next in ee to a 
was unanimouſly maintain d by the Antients ; for which R 
in their Works, they — treated of the latter, immedi 
after conſidering the former; but by none of them has the 
between theſe two Diſorders been more judiciouſly ſhewn, than 
the incomparable Aretexs, who, in the firſt Chapter of his ſecond 
Book of Chronical Aﬀedions, uſes the following Words: 4 A 
«* Droply in any of the more noble and important Viſcera ren- 
c ders the whole Body of a bad Habit, ſo that no Part is 
* from its Share of the Misfortune ; for Water, Z 8 
© the lower Part of the Abdomen, n what we call 
4 y, fince the Fault is not ed : But, when the 
« Diſorder is ſucceeded by Tumor, Inflation, and Unſcemlineſs of 
Colour, that Diſpoſition, in 3 of which the Juices 
< are colliquated, and converted into W ater, is a » ſtrictly ſo 
« call'd; for tho, in a Dropſical Patient, there ſhould be 2 
aters, or tho thoſe ſhould be 


2 po _ Diſc of 1 W 

thcially evacuated, by making Inciſions in the Præcordia, 

yet the Droply is not, by theſe means, removed, but k 
© its former Seat: 20 papetgel Canly, rat bf this DIE 
order, is a Cachexy, or bad Habit of Body.” By this Paſſage 
the celebrated Author infinuates, that the primary Diſorder is a 
Cachexy, or bad Habit of Body, which is attended with an 
aqueous Tumor or Swelling, as its Symptom and Effect; ſince, 
thoꝰ this was removed, the Diſorder would ſtill remain. In the 
ſubſequent Part of the Chapter, he continues thus: © Thoſe la- 
< bouring under an Anaſarca are of a Colour reſembling that 
« which reſults from a Mixture of black and green, their 
< Veins are of a dark or obſcure Colour.” Now theſe Symptoms 
are very familiar to thoſe who labour under a Cacbexy. Beſides, 
a Droply is produced by the ſame Cauſes, from which a Cachexy 
draws its in; as is ſufficiently obvious, not only from the 
Teſtimonies of Authors, but alſo frqm the more ſacred and in- 
* vp N. of oa emp ar gh See CAacyexta. % 
ince, » a Cachexy is. near Affinity to a Dropſ 
the former is juſtly accounted the Cauſe and F oundation * 
latter; we may Ak to 2 a Dropſy a highly depraved Hadit 
of Body, with reſpeCt to all its Parts and Functions, accompa · 
nied with a preternatural Stagnation and Collection of ſerous 
— 1 either in the whole Body, or in ſome particular Cavi- 
nes 0 . 1 | 
That the vital, natural, and animal Functions, are, in a Dropſy | 

highly vitiated and injured, i ſufficiently obvious from its Su. 
collected by Areteus 
ords : < All Patients 


> 
ON, 


of a whitiſh Colour, and effeminate; their Sleeps are —— | 


rroubleſome, and ſhorr ; are ſubje to Deliri anxious 
« and uneaſy about Tad al cel ch fond of living.” | 

A Droply, almoſt from the Infancy of Medicine, bas 
into chree Species, Anaſerca, Aſcites, 


and Hy- 
panires : 


that which is diſc 


fore he can cute the Patient · By this peculiar Diſtincki 


der, and more 
E Theſe two are indeed generally conf 
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when the Abdomen is turgi a F within its 
Cavity, overflows the Viſcera; and the third, when the Abdo- 


men is not ſo ſoft as to yield to the 1 of r 5 
ut Aran | 


bur appears hi inflated and hard. k 
A ee made a certain Difference between an Ana- 
ſarca, and a Leucophlegmaria, icnagining, that tho, in both theſe 
Species of Dropſſes, the Face and Arms are tumid; and that in 
a Leucophlegmatia, ariſing from à Redundance of Phlegm, as 
well as in an Anaſarca, the whole Body is filled, and chat ell 
the Parts ſuperior and inferior, the Breaſts not excepted, become 
tumid, which principally happens to thoſe who are young, ro- 
ſt, and in the Flower of their Age; yet, in an Anafarca, 
the Fleſh is colliquated into a kind of ſanious Juice reſembling 
bag from Members vi eontuyd. Be 
ſides, he mainrain'd, that a Er was à milder, and 
more eatily cur'd, Species of Dtopſy; becauſe there were va- 
rious ways, by which it might be removed, ſuch as by Swear, 
rine, and; ſometimes, copious Stools; whereas, in me: other 
2 of Dropſies, eſpecially thoſe of the complica *Kind, 
Phyſician muſt change the whole Habit of be Body, _— 


fingular Uſe in Practice, Aretens ſeetns ro have infinuated, that 
in a Leacophlegmaria, as well as in an Anafarcs, there was a 
large Quantity of Water, ſtagnaring between the Skin and the 
Muſcles; but that, in an Anaſarea, the Blood, by which the 
Muſcles are nouriſhed, was, at the fame time, h * — 
and conſequently the Diſorder proportionably terrible. 

beautiful Diſtinction is ſtill more confpicaouſly made in the fame 
Chapter, in the following Words: * Water between the Maſcles 
<« and Skin is ſometimes form'd immediately after liberal Draught 
« of cold Liquor; when, for Inſtance, any one under the In- 
« fluence of exceſſive Thirſt drinks large Quanrities of cold 
c Water, and the Liquor is afterwards conveyed to the Perito- 
ce hæutm, by which the Heat of the Sromach and Abdomen are 
& -abared. Then the Drops of Water ate diſcharged upon che 


« Ilia, which, being converted into Air, are carried off by Per- 
— - 5 0 kh and White, whereas in an Aſcites it is evacuated in ſmall 


« ſpiration. When this, therefore; happens, before any of the 
2 Viſcera, or the whole Body, is 
& portionably the more eaxfily cured, ” * 
Fo declare my Sentiments freely, Experience and Fact oblige 
char a N maria 55 a 
cur ies of Dropſy, than an Ana- 
77. ed by modern 
Phyſicians; whereas by Aretæu, and Celtus Aurelia, the 
former of theſe is ſtyled Inrercus, becauſe the Water collected 
nates in the Cellulæ of the Fat, and, by chat means, acquires 
a paliſh Colour; whereas in an Anaſarca or Hypolarca, in con- 
— of a greater Corruption of the Blood than in a Leuco- 
phlegmatia, the Colour of rhe Skin and Fleſh is more unſeemly, 
and appears of a blackiſh-green Hue; which is a manifeſt Sign, 
that the Viſcera ſubſervient to N and the Depura- 
tion of the Hutgours, ſuch as the Liver, and 3 
are either too much relaxed, or infarcted, and conſequently 1 
fir for performing their natural Functions. When, therefore, 
a Leucophlegmatia is complicated with an Anaſarca, a more terri- 
ble Species of oy is produced, ſince the fortger is only the 
inning, and the latter the perfect State or Height of the 
Diſorder. | | 
But a till more formidable, and almoſt incurable, Species of 
Dropſy, is that called Aſcites; the Symptoms of which are ac- 
cults enumerated by Aretevs, in the Part already quoted: 
ce In Patients, ſays he, labouring under an Aſcites, the Ilia 
cc are tumid, and the Feet inflated; whereas the Face, the 
cc Arms, and all the other Parts of the Body, are extenuated. 
c The Teſticles become tumid, and the Prepuce, and whole 


me to maintain, with Arete, 


ce Penis, appear to be |wreathed, as it were, by reaſon of the 
<« Tnequaliry of the Swelling. * ＋ reclining "ap has either 
« Side, the Water produces both a Tumor and Fluctuation in 


© the reclined Part, and the Noiſe of the fluctuating Liquor is 
cc heard.” From theſe Symptoms we may infer, that in conſe- 
quence of the large Number of ruptur'd lymphatic Veſlels, there 
is a copious Extravaſation of Lymph, and as it were an Inun- 
dation of the Viſcera, by which they are, in Procels of Time, 
totally corrupted. | | a 

As for that Species commonly called Tympanitis, and the 
. which the Abdomen, highly tenſe and inflared, ſou 
like a Drum, upon being truck with the Hand, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that it is rather a Symptom of an Anaſarca and Aſcites, 
than a diſtin and ſeparate Species of Dropſy; but if it accom- 
panies theſe Diſorders, as it generally does an Aſcites, it denotes 
a highly deplorable and incurable Caſe, which, ap either 
from Flatulencies pent up in che Inteſtines, or from the Vapours 
exhaled from the Waters extravaſated in the Abdomen, ſo de- 
ſtroys the Tone of the abdominal Muſcles, that they become 
entirely languid. 2 5 

But, that we may the more accurately inveſtigate the Nature 
and Genius of a Dropſy, we ſhall deſcribe its Beginni 
trace its Progreſs, and enumerate the various Symptoms wi 
* of attended: Firſt, then, a Swelling ſeizes the Feet, 

OL. 


Be- alto, eſpecially in Patient labouring under an Anaſarca, 


ed, the Diſorder is Quantities 
: bs; FT — K. the Segioning of a Dropſy, the Quantity of Urine, 
the moſt pare. correſpo 


advances. 


H Y.D 
oy - 


ia Proceſs of Time, riſes to the Thighs, the Grain, the 
Nia, the Abdomen, and the Pit of the Stomach. Somecitnes 
the Abdomen, turgid with Water, is fo exceſlively prortiinent, 
that the Patient cannot ſee his own Feet, but dreads a Roptute 
of his Abdomen. In Proceſs of Time « Quantity of Water falls 
down into the Scrotum, and vently-diſtends ic fo much as 
to render it as large as one's Head} Not only the Scrotum, bur, 
alſo, the Prepuce, and Penis, are ſo Fwell'd, as ro become irirorted, 
and prevent the free Diſcharge of the Urine. lu which Caſe tis 
Perceived, that the Water, which diſtends the Penis, is con- 
vey d from the adjacent Region of the Groih, and inſinuntegirſelf 
between the Skin and Muſcles of the Penis; whereas the Water 
which diſtends the Scrotum, is > generally convey'd from the Abs» 
domen through the Proceſſes of the Peritoneum. — ve. 
and 
eophlegmaris, it happens, that the a Humour coltedted 
about the Groin, infihuacing icſelf che common lute 
5 the Teſticles, proves the Catiſe of a Swelling of 
Scrotum, whilſt the Abdomen, in the eyes time, is entirely free 
from Water. Nof\/ in all dropfical Partetirs, docs the Scrotum 
become ramid, fnce I have known ſome Patients die of a 
'Dropfy; without any Swelling in that Part? Ia Women, alto 
the Groins become turnid;and the Vagitia is fGtnerimes ſo dif 
bye Waters, as to fall down. Betides, a common Symptom of 
dropſical Patients is a Difficulty of breathing; which being in- 
creaſed by violent Marion, and eſpecially in 2 Nightaime, 
? tot the eafy Aſeent of the Water in the Abdomen, in 
tguence of the reclining Poſture of che nody, frequently induces 
＋ 2 of Suffocation, Hence, if rhe miſerable Patients bave 
mind to breathe Freely; they are obliged to ſhift theit Poſture, 
end rather fir erect; than ſie in Bed, as other Perſons do. 


are, alſo; afflicted with — which is generally of the d 
Kind, and without Exp tion; wht at the ſatne 
an grid, ſaline Lymph, which is peccant' throughout the whole 


Body, in a 1 manner, ſtimulates and irricates the ſlender 


Fibres of the Laryny, and Bronchia. 
Tus obſervable; that, in an An the Urine is diſcharg'd 
but rhick; and with a copious red and lateritious Se- 


- nds to that of che Li 
e Body, alſo, is ſoluble, aud the A ; bur fl & 
lucky Circumſtances gradually fail, in rtion as the Diſt 
Beſides, the Patient is rack'd with a violent and i 
tiable Thirſt, ſo char the Poet might juſtly fay, 


- Qs plus ſunt pore; plus ſtiumtur Aque, | 
e Reaſons why a D is accompanied with this inſatiable 
Thixſt, are principally er The Saliva, in conſequence of #n 
Obftruftion of the faliyal Glands, can no 2 lubricate and 
moiſten the parched Fauces ; beſides, the froall Quantity of Si- 
live, which is diſcharged from theſe Glands, is not only viſcid and 
ſaline, but alſo m—_— dried up by the febrile Heat ; for 
the worſt State of the Diſorder is almoſt always accompanied 
with a flow and continual Fever, which may be ſuffic iently known 
from the ſmall and frequent Pulſe, and which, gradually preying 
upon the Fleſh of the ſuperior Parts, and impairing the Strength, 
at laſt puts an End to the Patient's Life. In an Anafarca, as well 
as in an Aſcites, there is often a conſiderable Itching perceiv'd 
in the membranous Parts of the Feet, which are alſo obferv'd 
full of livid Spots, and Veſicules, which latter, when open's, diſ- 
Charge a Serum, that, by its Acri corrodes or inflames 
the- adjacent Parts. Hence malignant Ulcers are frequently pro- 
duced, which, according to Hippocrarey, in the eighth Apboriſtn 
of his ſixth Section, are not to be cured and conlolidated with- 
out the greateſt Difficulty ; for the Afflux of acrid Serum is 
too great to be mitigated by lenitive and drying Medicines. 
And this Species of roply is generally accompanied with a 
Fever, which draws ics Origin from an Inflammation of the 
Imeſtines, brought on, in 4 great meaſure, by draſtic Medi- 
eines; and a Horror and Rigor, ſucceeding, are Signs that che 
Viſcera are ſphacelated, and farally corrupted. | 
Me now proceed to rake a View of the Phenomena obſery- 
able in diſſecting thoſe who have died of Dropſies: And, firſt, 
as for the Liver; we know, from the Miſcellan. Nat. Curioſ. 
2 my tr _ the Works a N that 
1 al Perſons, is, the moſt part, found 
diſorder d: Sometimes it is pale, and almoſt withour Blood; ar 
other times it is tumid, black, denſe, ſcirrhous, full of Hydarides, 
and, together with the Gall-bladder, contains cither a Matter 
which is ons and leſs bitter, or thick, and concreted, as it 
were, into {mall Stones. Horſtivs, in Lib. 3. Ob/. 9. and Tulpius, in 
Lib. 2. 0 nm inform us, that, in P they have ob- 
ſcrv'd the Liver contracted, as it were, into a Globe, and indu- 
rated to ſuch a that it made a Noiſe upon the Application 
of the ape Melon they endeavour'd to make an Incifion in it; and, 
that, in a Tympanitis, they obſery'd it dry and torrefied, like 
corrugated Leather. t Ruyſeb, in bis Obſervations, and Bone- 


or drank; 


te 


* 
— 


tut, in his Sepulchretum Anatomicum, furniſh us with Inſtances 
in which * 
91 


Organ has been found ſound, and, K 
| | | rom 


from every Diſorder. Of this, alſo, Riuerius ſeems to give us 
an Inſtance, in Obſerver, communicat. 4. who, in a certain drop- 
ſical Patient, found the Liver in tolerable good Order, but 
the Spleen corrupted, and almoſt the Whole of its Subſtance 
reſem black Bile, With reſpe& to the other Viſcera, it is 
to be obſerv'd, that the Omentum, in diſſecting thoſe who have 
died of an Aſcites, is generally found either corrupted and ſpha- 
celated, or extenuated and conſum d: The Pancreas is generally 
found ſcirrhous, and the Meſentery diſtended to a large Bulk, 
in conf of the Veſicles. filled, with Water generally ad- 


hering to it, and its Glands ſwell'd to the Bulk of a Bean: Of this 
there is a memorable Inſtance, in the 425th. Obſervation of the 
oo Book of Twlpinas ; Nor do the Stomach and Inteſtings 


cape the Fury of this Diſorder ; for I have'obſerv'd them in- 
flam'd, ſphacelated, and corroded. Io a Tympanitis I have, allo, 
obſerv'd the Stomach and Inteſtines turgid with Flatulences, as 
well as the Cavity of the Abdomen. Inſtances of this Kind 
are given by Felix Platerus, in Lib. 3. Prax, Cap. 3. Obſ..59. 
end by Hercules Saxonia, in Prelett, Part. 2. Cap. 27. | 
reſ} to the Stomach, it is obſervable, ; that its interior Coat 
is full of gibbous Knots, as large as ſmall Nuts, which ſeem to 
be nothing but thoſe miliary and round Glands, which, in a 
natural State, are ſmall; and which, at other times, are obſery'd 
ſcatter'd up and down the villous Coat, on that Side where it 
adheres to the nervous Coat. 5 
Nor are the Viſcera of the Lower Belly only affected by this 
Disorder; but it is, alſo, remarkable, that, in a Dropſy, whether 
of the Thorax or Abdomen, the Heart, and, eſpecially, its Right 
Ventricle, is often diſtended to a ſurpriſing Bulk; ſo that, in 
two Subjects, I uy go GO 5 _ „ an Ox 99 
reſpect to this, the Miſcel. Nat. Dec. 1. An. 5. Obſ. 
3 Cent. 2. Hiſtor. 66. may be conſulted. 
from my own Experience, affirm, that in all the dropſical Sub- 
I have order'd to be diſſected, I have, beſides the Diſor- 
ders of the Viſcera, found polypous Concretions in the 
and its Veſſels; and this is confirm'd by the Obſervations' of 
ſeveral Anatomiſts. A memorable Inſtance, of this Kind, is 
recorded in Miſcel. Nat. Curioſ. Dec. a. An. 5. Obſ. 66. where, 
in a Perſon cut off by an Anaſarca, the Inteſtines, the Omen- 
tum, the Pancreas, the Liver, and Spleen, were found perfectly 
ſound ; but, in the Right Ventricle of the Heart, there was. a 
Polypus found, another -in the Vena Cava, and another in the 
8 Artery; ſo that the Patient, during bis Life, had juſt 
Reaſon to complain of a Rupture in the Right Side of his 
Heart. In the ſame Work, Cens. 95 ON. go. we have an Ac- 
count of the Diſſection of a droplical Woman, in the Right 
Ventricle of whoſe Heart there was a Polypus, a Quarter of an 
Ell longs and running down into the Pulmonary Artery. More 
Examples of this Kind may be ſeen in the ſame Work, Gs, 3. 
Ob.. 117. cent. 8. Ob/. 41. and Decad. 2. An.6. Obſ. 73. y 
we muſt obſerve, that perm the 4 of 231 are full ar 
| Concretions, there is, generally, a Quantity o 
6g Bonar in the Cavity of be Thorax. in | 
As for the Serum collected in the Cavities of the Body, it 
enerally varies, with reſpect to its Quantity, Colour, and Con- 
ence; for ſometimes it is like Water, but ſomewhat thicker, 
and, when put over the Fire, is concreted ingo a Jelly; at other 
times it is yellowiſh, and not unlike the Waſhings of Fleſh. As 
for the Quantity of the Serum, this alſo varies, in proportion to 
the Bulk of the y, and the Length of the Diſeaſe; for ſome- 
times it has been found equal to thirty, ſometimes to ſixty, and, 
at other times, to an hundred Pints. Bur the greateſt Part of 
this Water, or Serum, is contain'd in the Cavity of the Abdo- 
men, or between the Peritonæum and Muſcles of the Ab- 
domen : Bur that this Water is ſometimes included in a Sack, 
form'd in the Duplicature of the Peritonzum, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious from anatomical Obſervations; and, of this, we have a 
memorable Inſtance, recorded by Mr. Lietre, in the Memoires 
de Academie des Sciences, for the Year 1707, 
rig thus enumerated the Phenomena obſervable. in diſ- 
ſetting Perſons who, have died of Propſies, we now come to 
inveſtigate the principal and immediate Cauſes, which generate 
or produce the Waters. The Antients, who were. ignorant of 
the curious Laws of Hydraulics, ſo accurately obſerved in the 
| human Body, and, eſpecially, of the Circulation of the Blood, 
aſſigned, as the Cauſe of this, a bad S 
verſion of the Blood to Water, in conſequence of ſome Di- 
order in the Liver: But, in our Days, as the Structure of the 
human Body, and the Laws of the animal Oeconomy, are more 
accutately inveſtigated, we may, with far better Reaſon, aſſign 
the following Cauſes for. this Effect. In my Opinion, then, a 
more ſatisfactory. Reaſon can hardly be advanced for a dropſical 
Swelling, than the difficult, low, and obſtructed Circulation of 
the Blood thro' the Veſſels. This Aſſertion is ſufficiently con- 
firm'd by an Experiment firſt, made, ſo far as I know, by the 
celebrated Anatomiſt Lower, who, with a Thread, tied up a la 
Vein in a live Animal, and ſuffer'd the Ligature to remain 
vn Hour; upon which he forthwith perceived an cedematous 
Tumor, in that Part to which the Ramifications of that Vein 


ere diſtributed. Something analogous to this is oblery'd, when, 
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in order to 


violent Hzmorrhages, the Inſtrument, com 
monly called the Tournequet, is applied; for, if this j 
remains applied for a long time, the Part is gradually raiſed into 
a Tumor. This is, alſo, illuſtrated by another Experiment; for, 


if the Subclavian Vein in the Right Arm, for Inſtance, of a dead 
Perſon, is ſtrongly compreſſed, and a ſomewhat thick red Li- 
quor afterwards injected, bÞ* means of a Syringe, into an Aper- 
ture made in the Vein of the Hand, the Arm becomes tumid; 
and, upon laying it open, we find that a large Quantity of the red 
Liquor has penetrated into the Cellulz of the Fat, lying under 
the Skin ; for no other Reaſon, than that the injected Liquor, in 
conſequence of the Reſiſtance made by the Ligature, too much 


diſtends the Veins running through the Cellular Membrane, and 


is, at laſt, extravaſated through their Pores. 42 
From, theſe Experiments it is, if I miſtake not, ſufficiently 
obvious, that the true Cauſe of the Swelling of the Body in a 
Dropſy, of the Secretion. of the Serum from the Blood, and of 
its Stagnation in the Cavities, is a too {low and languid Circu- 
lation f the Blood, eſpecially through the Veins. | The Truth of 
this rtion will be till more evident, if we conſider, how 
eaſily the Circulation of the Blood, through the Veins, is ſtopt; 
and that, principally, for theſe Reaſons. The Motion of the 
Blood through the Veins, from the inferior to the ſuperior Parts, 
is, in conſequence of their 3 — Situation, and the ſtated 
Laws of Hydraulics, much ſſower than in the Arteries; hence 
the Veins, are not only more numerous, but have, alſo, larger 
Diameters, than the Arteries: The Coats of the Veins, alſo, are 
not furniſh'd with fo ſtrong a ſyſtaltic, moving, and elaſtic Force, 
as is found in the Arteries: Beſides, the Coats of the Veins are 
highly lender, porous, and; conſequently, capable of allowing a 
thin Fluid to paſs eafily through them. Now, if, by — 
Redundance of ſerous Humour, the Tone and Strength of the 
Veſſels, eſpecially of the Veins, ſhould, in conſequence of their 
too great Diſtention, be impair'd and weaken' » the Circula- 
tion of the Blood through the whole Body, which regulates all 
its Functions, and preſerves them entire, muſt neceſſarily be- 
come languid, and be diminiſh'd ; as is obvious from the Pul 
which, in this Caſe, is rare, ſoft, and weak. From this el 
Circulation of the Blood we deduce the genuine Cauſe and Rea- 
ſon, not only of the preternatural Swelling, but, alſo, of the 
other Symptoms whic 8 a Dropſy; ſuch as Weari- 
neſs, Heavineſs of the Body, Liftleſneſs, and a Diminution of 
the ſalutary Excretions by Sweat, Urine, and Stool. | 
Beſides theſe, an inſupportable Difficulty of Breathing is almoſt 
a perpetual Symptom of every Drophy and, ſometimes, riſes to 
ſuch a Height, as to a Suffocation: This formidable 
Symptom can hardly bave any other Cauſe aſſigned for it, than 
a too weak ſy ſtaltic Force of the Heart and Arteries; in con- 
ſequence of which, the Blood, abounding with a viſcid Serum, 
cannot paſs ſufficiently freely through the minute Ramifications 
of the Pulmonary Artery and Vein ; hence it ſtagnates in theſe 
Ramifications, and, regurgitating to the Right Ventricle of the 
Heart, produces a ſtrange Uneafineſs : And, ſince the principa 
Office of the Lungs conſiſts in this, that whilſt the Blood Ky 
thro* the numerous and minute Veſlels of their veſicular Sub- 
ſtance, the Lymph and Chyle may be intimately mix'd with 
its Parts, and impregnated with a kind of ſubtle and elaſtic Air, 
that thus the Blood may be render'd ſpirituous, fluid, and fit for 
adding Strength to the Body, hence we may juſtly infer, chat a 
flow and languid Circulation of rhe Blood through the Lungs 
is the fatal Cauſe of the terrible Symptoms, with which the 
Dropſy is accompanied; for, by this means, the whole Work of 
Sanguification is injured, and, inſtead of a Blood ſufficiently 
florid and temperate, the Veſſels muſt neceſſarily be filled and 
infarcted with a redundant Serum. The State of the Patient is 
ſtill more deplorable, when polypous Concretions are already 


form'd in the larger Veſſels of the Heart and Lungs; fince, by 
this means, the Circulation of the Blood through the Veſſels of 
the Heart and is not only retarded, and, ſtagnating there, 


produces various Misfortunes, but, alſo, begins to ſtop in the 
whole Vena Cava, and all the Parts to which it is diſtributed; 
hence an incredibly large Secretion of Serum is produced. The 
more difficult it is to remove this deep-rooted Obſtruction, the 
more rationally we may conclude, that the Dropſy arifing from 
it is of the worſt kind, and not to be Cured without the greateſt 


ification, and a Con- Difh 


Difficulty. . 
Having thus traced the Generation of a Levcophlegatis and 
arca, we now come to conſider that of an Aſcites: In this 
Species of Dropſy, therefore, I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that 
the Liver is principally diſorder' d, fince the Circulation of the 
Blood is not fo flow in any of the other Viſcera as in this; and 
tho' the ſuccuſſory Commotion of the Liver, by means of the 
Diaphragm, in the Act of Reſpiration, and the Strength of the 
Coats, with which, from anatomical Obſervations, we know the 
Vena Portz to be furniſh'd, ſeem greatly to promote the Circu- 
lation of the Blood; yet, when a viſcid Blood is convey'd ro 
the Vena Portæ, this Vein, in conſequence of its wanting both 
a Pulfation and Valves, with Difficulty tranſmits the viſcid Blood 
through the numberleſs minute Ramitications of the Vena Cava: 
Stagnation and In- 
farction 


farction — on. If, therefore, in conſequence of uſing 
a ſmall iry of Dri * ſedentary Life, a free Uſe of Acids, 
the Abuſe 4 Liquors; Hæmorrhages, or Fevers pre- 
— 2 — Lentor of the 

and Lymp r t on; or it, in conſequence 
of man — — of Mind, and the Shock of preced- 
ing Di the Tone of the Liver, and its Veſſels, "ſhould be 
| weaken'd; theſe Veſſels muſt, of neceſſity, be in- 
ed, and the due Proportion of their Diameters to the Blood, 
which ought to move t h them, being, b this means, de- 
ſtroy d, it ſtagnates here - and- there, in their Avities ; and its 
eous Part, being ſecreted, fills the lymphatic Veſſele, great 
Nanda of which are found there: Beſides, the tural 
Spiſſirude of the viſcid Lymph renders its Circul 2 
the Liver proportionably more or leſs faint and It a 
thick Lymph, ſecreted from the Blood, remain in 
Liver, and, in b of the Diſſipation of its more 
fluid Parts, aſſume a proportionably greater Degree of Thick- 
neſs, the Coats of this Organ will become thick, indurated, and, 
at laſt, degenerate into a Scirrhus; but the Induration will be 
incipally obſervable in the more internal Parts; whereas the 
irrhus will be farm'd in the external membranaceous Parts, 
and the Veſſels lying neareſt to the Surface. That the principal 
Seat, therefore, of an Aſcites is the Liver, is ſuſficiently ob- 
vious from the Inſtances of Diſſections already given. 

But, beſides the Liver, the other abdominal Viſcera are not 
entirely free from the Effects of the Diſorder; for Riverizs, 
Schenkius, Foreſtus, and myſelf, have frequently ſeen the Spleen 
preternaturally large, diſtended with a black Blood, and cover'd 
with a ſcirrhous Membrane. According to Rondeletias and 
Peyer in Obſervat. Anatom. the Pancreas is, almoſt in all drop- 
fical Patients, found hard, ſcirrhous, and ſometimes totally con- 
fum'd : The Omentum is putrid and emaciated ; the Glands of 
the Meſentery, Inteſtines, m, and Stomach, are — 
naturally tumid and indurated. In my Opinion, theſe Viſcera 
receive the Taint from the preternatural State of the Liver, and 
the too languid Circulation ot the Blood through its Veſſels, and 
that, principally, by reaſon of the ſtrict Union, and intimate 

ion, between their reſpective Veſſels; for it is certain, 
from anatomical Obſervations, that all the Blood, which returns 
from the Stomach, the Inteſtines, the Meſentery, the Pancreas, 
the Omentum, and the 8 » is convey d into the Vena Portæ, 
and, * means, th the vaſcular Structure of the Liver, 
to the Vena Cava, and the Heart. If, therefore, the progreſſive 
and circular Motion is ſtopt there, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that the Blodd, itating to the abdominal Viſcera, ſhould, 
—— — Infarctions, a ſcirrhous Diſpoſition, 

rr ; 

As the Return of the Blood is highly flow through the Uterus, 
eſpecially through the ſpermatic Veſſels, which are contorted, 
folded up, and divided into various Curls, as it were, like the 
Tendrils of Vines,” which makes its Journey to the Heart fo 


much the longer ; hence it happens, that in the Uterus, and its 
Appendages, ſuch as the Fallopian Tubes, and the Ovaria, co- 
ious Inundations, and aqueous Tumors, are ſometimes produc'd ; 
or the fluid and aqueous Part never more readily and expe- 
ditiouſly ſecedes from the Blood, than when irs Circulation 
through the Viſcera is flow and languid, as is obvious in the 
Liver. And, for this Reaſon, there is no-where a greater Num- 
ber of lymphatic Veſſels, than in the Subſtance of the Uterus 
and Liver, and their adjacent Parts; which Veſſels, being diſtended 
by a copious ion and Afflux of Lymph, are raiſed into 
large Veſicles, by the Greeks called Hydatides, by the Breaking 
of which a Dropſy is ſomerimes ſuddenly generated, and an in- 
credible Quantity of Serum diſcharged into the Cavity of the 
Abdomen. Thus Salmuthus, Cent. 1. Obſ. 38. informs us, that 
in a certain Woman, who died of a difficult Labour, he found 
a large Number of Hydatides in the Confines of the Uterus: 
And Pechlinzs, in his 19th Obſervation, tells us, that he ſaw the 
ſame, in diſſecting a Woman, who died during Geſtation. That 
in the Cornua Tubes of the Uterus lar antities of Wa- 
ter are, ſometimes, collected, is ſufficiently confirm'd by Twl- 
pius, who, in the fourth Book of his Obſervations, Obſerver. 45. 
ives us an Inſtance of a Woman, who, in both Coruna of the 
Uterus, had about nine Pints of Water and Pus included in a 
large Number of ſmall Bladders. More Inſtances of this Na- 
ture may be found in Schenkivs, Lib. 3. Obſ. 6. and 7. in Rol- 
finkius de Organ. Genital. Cap. 20. and in Sydenham,' de _ 
This Truth is, alſo, confirm'd by an Obſervation of Harder, 
who tells us, that in a Country-woman not only the Left Ovary 
contain'd two Pints of a ſaline and fetid Water, but, that there 
was, alſo, a conſiderable Hydatis or Veſicle full of Water, in the 
Fallopian Tube, annexed to it. And I mw twenty Years ago, 
obſer vd, in a Woman of forty Years e, 2 Swelling, pro- 
duced by a violent Fall, on the hypogaſtric Region, and accom- 
nied with a. tenfive Pain: This Swelling was ſucceeded by a 
— Diſcbarge of limpid Water, which was, at firſt, evacuated 
with the menſtrual Blood, and continued to flow for half a Year 
after the menſtrual' Evacuation ſtopt; ſo that, at leaſt, one Pint 
of this Water was daily diſcharged, till, at laſt, the Patient, having 
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in van tried a great. ſpent” with'a 


Conſumption, and flow exchanged ber ble Life for 
another © 951123; Ht tn ow? | 

There are, alſo, frequent Inſtances, ſome of which I myſelf 
have ſeen, in which à Dropſy has been | concealed — 
Diſguiſe of Hence it is, that young Phyſicians are 
ſo often miſguided in their Eſtimates, with to this latter 
State. But I have ſeen pregnant Women, who, at the ſame ti 


laboured under a Dropiy, preſerved a copious Diſcha 

Water after Labour; — thoſe — have not the Adyan- 
tage of this Circumſtance, generally die; ſince the Humour is 
previouſly diſcharged into the Cavity of the Abdomen. 6 

Platerus, in Lib: 3. of his Obſervations, gives us a memotable 
Inſtance of « Woman, who was ſeized with an Aſcites every time 
ſhe became pregnant: For this Reaſon I am of Gpidiou, that 
dropſical Swellings, in Women, ariſe rather from the: Fault of 
the Uterus than that of the Liver, and Viſcera connected with 
it; and that they are — iy than when the Liver is 
prinyel affected; becauſe, in the former Caſe, a freer Diſchs 

to the ſtagnant Serum through the Pores of the 
Uterus, than in the latter. 

As for the procatarctic Cauſes of this Diſorder, we obſerve, 
that Perſons of à tall Stature are, in a peculiar manner, ſubject 
ro Dro both of the Abdomen and Thorax; for, as in theſe 
the Diſtance between the Feet and Heart is greater than in others, 
and the Situation of the Body at the fate time perpendicular, 


ſo the Circulation of the Blood is, generally, flow and la d, 
and, vently, render'd difficult by the ſlighteſt accidental 
Cauſes: Hence it is, that poypous cretions are rally 
found in tall Perſons, who have died of a Dropſy of the Thors, 
or an Anaſarca. Thoſe, alſo, who are of a Br 


ſpongious Ha- 
bit of Body, who have leſs firm Fibres, in which an aqueous 
Subſtance 9 — yet we 7. 3 or ſangui- 
neophlegmatic, are highly. ſubject to Dropſies: Thoſe who are 
over- fat, thoſe who in their Infancy have been afflicted with 
catarrhous Defluxions, or who have often ſubject to teda- 
matous Swellings, are, alſo, highly obnoxious to Diſorders of 
this Kind: Old Perſons, in whom, by reaſon of the impair'd 
Elaſticity of the Veſſels, the Excretions are not duly carried on, 
and the Lymph acquires a preternatural Lentor and Viſcidity, 
are, for this Reaſon, uently ſubject to d Swellings: 
Thoſe who lead ſedentary Lives, ſuch as Taylors, makers, and 
Weavers, are, all other Circumſtances being alike, more ſubject 
to this Misfortune than others: Thoſe, alſo, who breathe a moiſt 
Air, which impairs the Vigour of the Fibres, ſuch as Bath 
Fiſhers, Fullers, and ſuch .as waſh Clothes, are more ſubje& to 
Misfortunes of this Kind than others: The Places and Countries 
in which we live, have, alſo, a very conſiderable Influence in 
producing this Diſorder : For which Reaſon more dropfical Pa- 
tients are found in marſhy Places, and on the Sca-coaſt, than 
in Continents, and Places remote from the Sea: An Inſtance 
of this we have in Holland, both on Account of the Impu- 
nr to ſo large a Quantity of 
Water. 

It may alſo ha by Accident, (a Change of the Inhabitants 
Method of Living for Inſtance) that a Place. before not naturally 
ſubject to ate Dropſies, may afterwards become ſo, This, 
Dr. Lifter, in his Treatiſe de Hydrope, has very judicioully ſhewn 
to be true, with reſpect io England; for improper Aliments and 
Liquors contribute very conſiderably to the Generation of Dro 
fies. Among Aliments, thoſe which ate thick, crude, viſcid, 
and ſweet, or Voracity alone, eſpecially in thoſe who de little 
Exerciſe, — e the Way, and, as it were, lay a Foundation, for 


this Diſor But Dropſies are more frequently produc'd 
the Liquors drank, when peccant, either with ripe to Quan- 
tity or Quality. Hence we obſerve, that thoſe who drink exceC. 


» generally become dropſical in a Tract of Years, 
unleſs an uncommon Strength of Nature, and Soundneſs of the 
Viſcera, prevent their Misfortune. This is ſufficiently confirm'd 
by the Fate of thoſe who ſwallow large Quantities of new and 

depurated Ale, eſpecially that which is prepar'd of Whear, 
But we are certain, from- daily. Experience, that no Li is 
more prejudicial in this reſpe&, than Brandy and Malt 1 
Hence the Spirits diſtil'd from Malt, ſharpen d wich Aromatics, 
and commonly call'd Aqua - vitæ, may, with far better Reaſon, 
be call'd the Waters of 2 witirken on an em 
Stomach. ing more ſpeedily generates this Diſor- 
der, than large Draughts of cold Liquors, immediately after ex- 
Heats; ſo that Aretæus, in the Paſſage before 


juſtly dane Quant a * is ſometimes generated by drink- 


ſively lar vantities of Liquors, ſufficiently innocent when 
moderate y us ; 


uantities cold Liquors, in order to remove 
pt mg i ay tp in his Fe ja 4 de Morbis 

pidemicis, tells us, raughts iquor 
during a febrile Heat and Thirſt, a Dropſy was brought —.— 
or three Days time. This Diſorder is ſtill more to be dreaded 
from the liberal Uſe of marſhy Waters, which Hippo- 
crates, ö ca among he 2 6 pat 4 Hence 

che is obvious, why, as we have already obſery' 

Bp are moſt frequent in marſhy Places, and 2 the See. 


8 coaſt. 
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coaſt. ies may, alſo, be d by the unſeaſonable Uſe of 
mineral Waters, whether of the hot or cold Kind, without 2 
proper Regimen; many tragical Inſtances of which have occur'd 
to myſelf in Practice. gy” 

But, among all the Cauſes which concur to the Production of 

other chronical Diſorders, and eſpecially the Dropſy, none is 
more conſiderable than the Paſſions of the Mind; efpecially 
long-continued Grief and Sorrow, which have fo ſurpriſing an 
Influence, that by deſtroying the Vigour, Tone, and Strength of 
the Viſcera, and moving Fibres, they render the Circulation of 
the Blood languid, and produce a Suppreſſion of the Excretions. 
Nor does violent Anger contribute leſs effectually to the Pro- 
duction of this Diſorder, eſpecially if large Quantities of cold 
Aliments or Liquors are uſed immediarely after; for ſuch an 
Error is immediately ſucceeded by a violent Uneaſineſs and Con- 
ſtriction of the Præcordia, a cachectic Colour, a Loſs of Appe- 
tire, a Difficulty of Breathing ; and, in Proceſs of Time, a 
Dropſy. Inſtances of this, I myſelf have more than once ob- 
ſerv'd, The Reaſon of theſe Misfortunes ſeems to be this: That, 
by the violent Commotion of Mind, the Stomach and Duode- 
num, together with the adherent biliary Ducts, are violently and 
ſpaſmodically conſtricted. Hence the due Secretion of the Bile 
and pancreatic Juice, in order to promote a laudable Digeſtion, 
is not only prevented, bur, alſo, in conſequence of the large Quan- 
tity of Aliments and Liquors, exceſſive Flatulences are generated, 
which check the due Diſcharges by Stool, and render the Cir- 
culation of the Blood unequal. 
Beides, nothing more directly contributes to the Production 
of Dropſies, than the Suppreſſion of uſual and critical Evacua- 
tions of Blood, ſuch as the Menſes and Lochia in Women, and 
the Hemorrhoids in Men, as Hippocrates has juſtly obſer wd in 
the twelfth Aphoriſm of his ſixth Section. Thus, Dion Caſſins 
informs us, that the Emperor Trajan, upon a Suppreſſion of the 
hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, was ſeiz'd with an Aſcites, of which he 
was cured; but, _— ro relapſe, fell a Sacrifice to the Diſ- 
order. Tis, alſo, certain from Experience, that violent Hæmor- 
rhages, whether from Wounds, the Noſe, the Urerus, of the 
Veins of the Anus, contribute very erfully to the Genera- 
tion of Dropſies; for the ſacred and ineſtimable Treaſure of 
Life is wrapt up in the Blood: So that, when too large a Quan- 
tity of this is evacuated, the minute Veſſels, ſubſervient to the 
Purpoſes of Secretion and Excretion, collapſe, and become roo 
narrow. In conſequence of this, neither is a laudable Blood ge- 
nerated, nor the nervous Fluid duly ſecreted, a Circurnſtance 
which produces a Weaknels and Imbecillity of the Solids. Nor are 
the impure and recrementitious Juices eliminated, in conſequence 
of which, an inſupportable Load of Impurities is accumulated in 
the Body. I would not be thought ro affirm, that every large 
Evacuation of Blood produces the Dropſy; but in Patients, 
where other Cauſes concur, I am of Opinion, that this Circum- 
ſtance very readily produces it. Thus { have known ſome Per- 
ſons, who, in conſequence of an Obſtruction of the Viſcera, labour- 
ing under _——y and Cachexy, and abounding with an acrid 
and impure Blood, have, after frequent and violent Hzmorrhages, 
fallen into a Dropſy; certainly not in conſequence of the Hemor- 
rhages alone, but allo 'in conſequence of the bad Habit of Body, 
and D (craly of the Humours produc'd by the Obſtructions. 
—— Dyſenteries, alſo, frequently lay a Foundation for 
Dropſies. Hence, N in the forty- third Aphoriſm of his 
tixth Section, juſtly affirms, & that Perſons labouring under Dif- 
« orders of the Spleen, when ſeiz d with a Dyſentery, which 
<« continues for a long time, die either of a Dropſy, or a Lien- 
„ rery.” | 

3 Methods of curing Diſeaſes, uſed by unskilful 
Phyſicians, alſo, frequently prove the productive Cauſes of this 
Diforder ; when, for Inſtance, they all on a ſudden ſtop and 
ſuppreſs immoderate Diſcharges of „or other Humours, by 
Altringents, Opiates, or Narcotics. Drophes are alſo generated, 
when intermittent Fevers, eſpecially of the Quartan-kind, which 

enerally have their Seat in the Liver, are, betore the Obſtruction 
b remov d, and the febrile Matter corrected, too ſoon ſtopt by 
Specifics, among the Number of which is the Peruvian Bark; 
for theſe Fevers very readily terminate in a Cachexy and Dropſy, 
as Hippocrates and Galen long ago obſerv'd. - "Tis certain from 
Experience, that this Misfortune frequently happens in Northern 
Countries; and I have often obſerv'd Dropſies ſucceedi — 
cal Fevers, HO the poorer Claſs of People, whole Circum- 
ſtances could not afford proper Medicines. Dropſies, alſo, fome- 
times ſeize thoſe who, in acute Fevers, in order ro extinguiſh the 
Hear, or quench theThirſt, uſe roo large Quantities of Drink, with- 
out having ſufficient Evacuations by Urine or Perſpiration. It alſo, 
frequently happens, that ill-manag'd Mercurial Salivations colli- 

uare the Blood to a kind of Serum, and by deſtroying the due 

one of the moving Parts, bring on Dropſies. more 
draſtic Purgatives are alſo juſtly enumerated 8 the Cauſes 
of Dropſies, ſince by their means, the due Tone of the Viſcera 
is not only d d, but alſo the Strength too much impair d 
by an exceſſive Loſs of Serum, in conſequence of thirty, or 
perhaps more Stools a Day; by which means, inſtead of a pure 
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828 — Blood, crude Hutnquis are generated in the 
cins. IQ bc | | 
Both Dropſies of the Breaſt, and an Aſcites; are alſo f 
erated by the Receſs, or prepoſterous and iny . 
of the Itch, arthritic Diſt and the Gout; as alſo 
the ſudden Conſolidation of old Ulcers and Fontanels. 
which is ſtill more _— I' have obſerv'd' a Repulſion ot 
cedematous Swellings of the _ by wharever means, 
by a violent Oppreſſion and Uneafineſs of the Breaſt, which 
were again followed by « Dropſy; for the thick and vapid Se- 
rum, Which lay ſtagnant in the Feet, is by Swathing forc'd up» 
wards ; and, being abſorb'd by the ſanguiferous Veins, is con- 
d ro the Præcordia; and, being thence carry'd witch the 
of the Humours, from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, 16 
che Pulmonary Artery, and its Ramifications, fills them wich 
ſuch an exceſſive Load of Humours, as by compreſſing the pul- 
monary Veſicles, refiſts the _— of the Air into them ina De 
ſutficient to propel the Blood thro the Veins. The Blood, 
therefore, in thy Caſe, r ares to the Right Ventricle of the 
Heart, and, by diſtending it, creates great Uneafineſs, and a Diffi» 
culty of Breathing. Since, therefore, by this means the Circu- 
lation of the Blood thro? the Lungs is render'd highly ſiow and 
languid, the Serum is not only ſecreted through the Pores in the 
Cavity of the Breaſt, and extravaſated from the numerous 
phatic Veſſels of the Lungs ; but the Circulation of the Blood 
in the whole Vena Cava is, alſo, in ſome meaſure, ſtopt and re- 
tarded, fo that it is not ſurptiſing, that there ſhould, alſo, happen 
large Stagnations and Extravaſations of Serum in the inferior 
arts. ! * 
Having thus taken a View of the /Etiology of this Diſo 
it now retnains, that we accurately diſtinguiſh it from other 
aqueous Tumors, that by this means we may be able to rake the 
more judicious Meaſures for its Cure. A _ then ought not 
to be confounded with cedernatous Swellings of the Feet, fince 
the latter may happen without any Danger in ſound Perſons of a 
ſoft and ſpongious Habit, who are addicted to a ſedentary Life. 
Theſe kinds of c dematous Swellings are very frequent in pregnant 
Women, but, after Delivery, ceaſe ſpontaneouſly, without - the 
Aſſiſtance of Medicine; for they are produc'd by the 
Dilatation of the Uterus, which ſo the Vena Cava, 
between that and the Vertebræ of the Loins, that the | 
cannot riſe to the ſuperior Parts with irs uſual Freedom. Ir, alſo, 
frequently happens, that Tumors are uc'd in the inferior 
Parts, by a Compreſſion of the lliac Veſſels, by means of Fla- 
tulences ſtrongly iſtending the Inteſtines. But when the Tone 
of the Inteſtines is reſtor d, and the Flatulences expel'd, theſe 
Tumors are eaſily remov'd. Sometimes, alſo, we obſerve 
Swellings of the J by an Obſtruction of the free 
Circulation of the in conſequence of a violent and ten- 
ſory Compreſſion of the Thighs, in riding long Journeys. ö 
e muſt be highly careful not to confound an Aſcites with 
Pregnancy, which is no hard Task to a judicious Obſerver ; 
for, in pregnant Women, the Colour of the Countenance is 
freſh and lively, and the Tumor of the Abdomen unequal, and 
riſing, as it were, to the Præcordia; whereas, in dropſical Pa- 
tients, the lower Part of the Abdomen is tumid, the Tumor is 
equal, and the Breaſts ſubſide. This latter Caſe is, alſo, accom- 
panied with a Thirſt, which, in Geſtation, is far leſs. Beſides, 
in an Aſcites, there is always a Fluctuation perceived in the 
Abdomen, and the Water falls whichever Way the Patient 
reclines. The Motion of the Foetus, alſo, in the Uterus, 
which generally bappens about the twenty-ſeventh Week, re- 
moves every Poſlibility of a Miftake. Nor is it to be denied, 
that, in pregnant Women, leucophlegmatic Swellings now-and= 
then appear at the ſame time ; but this principally happens when 
they are with Child of Twins, or too plethoric, in conſequence 
of having neglected Veneſection. 


"Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, that a Pol of the Heart is forme- 
times accompanied with a Swelli the Thighs and Legs, 
without either an Anaſarca, or an Aicites. This is known to be 


the 2 by the —.— 1 of the Breaſt, by the un- 
equal intermittent, quently varying Pulſe ; and, eſpeci 
by a Dread of Suffocation, after the Sallies of Paſſion, or — 
lent Exerciſe. Tis not, however, to be denied, that this State 
is, 1 concur, ſucceeded by a true and legiti- 
mate Dropſy. | 
There is, alſo, a conſiderable Difference between a ſpurious and 
iticware Aſcites. The former is, when the Water is not con- 
rained in the Cavity of the Abdomen, bur is pent up in Mem- 
branes, and included, as it were, in the Sack of the Peritonæum; 
for which Reaſon, ſome Authors call ir — Saccatns. With 
reſpect to this Species of Dropſy, the Reader may conſult the 
Miſcel. Nat. Curieſ. Decad. 2. An. 8. Obſ. 23. as alſo Mr. 
Litzre, in the Work before quoted. He may alſo conſult a 
Diſſertation delivered before Alberts de Hydrope Saccato, per 
Lapſum in Abdomen curato. In an Aſcites, on the 
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extravaſated Water ſtagnates in the Cavities of the Thorax and 


Abdomen. 
Wich reſpect to the Prognoſtics, and Event, of this Diſ- 
Br 


order, Aretevs, in the Part already quoted, remarks, 
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2 All the Species of Dropſies are bad; the mildeſt is a Leuco- 


| a * TA a Tympanitis is dangerous; but an Anaſarca 
worle. 


reſis. With ref to thi⸗ there is # memorable Paſſage, in 
the 21ſt — the third Book of Ceſſus, which runs thus ; 


We may, in general, affirm, that an Aſcites is in- © Erafiftratus condemned the Method of Cure by the Paracen- 


curable when inveterate, and ariſing from other Diſorders, in 
Which the Viſcera are already corrupted, or beginning to be fo; 
when the Water is diſcharged from ruptured ©, Veſſels 
or Hydatides ; when the Patient is racked with Thirſt, and the 
ſuperior Parts of his Body extenuated z and when the Urine is 
ſmall in Quantity, highly red, and depoſits a Sediment. On the 
contrary, we allert, with Hippocrates, that the Dropſy admits of 
a Cure, in which theViſcera are obſtructed, but not ſcirrhous and 
corrupted; in which the Patient retains his Appetite, breathes with 
Eaſe, and diſcharges thin Urine, eſpecially it he has the Advan- 
tage of Youth on his Side. When a Dropſy, eſpecially a Leuco- 
hlegmatia,. or an Anaſarca, ariſe from an Aſthma in plethoric 
atients; from drinking too much in Fevers; from too keen an 
Appetite after the Cure of Fevers; or from violent Hzmorrhages ; 
there are ſufficient Hopes of a Cure, provided the Relief of the 
Patient is ſeaſonably attempted by proper Remedies. 
A Cough, happening in an Aſcites, is an unlucky Omen, as 


Hippocrates, in Aph. 35. of Set. 6. and Apb. 47 of Sed, 7. 
juſtly obſerv'd : But we do not here mean that {light and gen- 
tle GR which generally ſeizes the Patient about the Begin- 


ning of the Diſorder. It is alſo a bad Symptom, when the Ap- 
petite and Strength are loſt ; when the Thirſt is increaſed; when 
large Quantity of Liquor is drank, and but little diſcharged by 
rine: Febrile Horrors, accompanied with an internal Heat, 
happening in an Aſcites, are bad Symptoms, and generally pro- 
oſticate the Death of the Patient. Hæmorrhages from the 
ungs, and the Veins of the Anus, happening in an Aſcites, gene- 
rally prove fatal Symptoms; as alſo an Eryſipelas of the Legs, ac- 
companied with a Fever, as is obſerved by Hippocrates in the 
{eventh Book of his Epidemics. The Perſon who, after the Cure 
of an Aſcites, relapſes, is not to be cured without the greateſt 
Difficulty ; and, if he ſhould relapſe a ſecond time, he rarely 
ever eſcapes. The Reverſe of this holds true, with reſpect to an 
Anaſarca; which, when periodical, is not ſo dangerous as that 
which is fixed 1 Tis, beſides, to be obſerved, that 
Perſons do not readily die of Dropſies, except they have polypous 
Concretions in the 1 and pulmonary Veſſels, a Scirthus in the 
Liver, the Glands of the Meſentery tumefied; or, if W 
leſs the Uterus is ſcirrhous and corrupted. | 
A Drop is ſometimes happily terminated- by the powerful 
Efforts of Nature, without any Aſſiſtance from Art; whilſt the 
Water makes way for its own Diſcharge, either from the Feet 
a Rupture of the Navel, or an Aperture of ſome other Part of 
the Abdomen. Hippocrates, in his Coace Prenotiones, obſerves, 
that a Diarrhcea, happening in the Beginning of a Dropſy, is ſalu- 
tary. Inſtances of this kind have occur'd to myſelf, in which, 
during the Courſe of a long-continued Diarrhcea, pure Water 
has been diſcharged by Stool, and the Dropſy, by that means, 
happily removed. On the contrary, if, in a conſummate and 
inveterate Dropſy, where the Viſcera are already corrupted, a 
Diarrhcea happens, the Hapes of Recovery are but faint and ill- 
grounded. Fernelius, in his Pathologia, Lib. 6. gives us a me- 
morable Inſtance of a Woman, in whom, juſt on the Approach 
of her Menſes, a Humour congeſted in the lower Part of her 
Abdomen was ſpontaneouſly diſcharged throꝰ the Uterus, ſo 
that in two Days time the whole Swelling ſubſided ; and, as it was 
ain formed next Month, it was, at the ſtated time, again to- 
y diſcharged in the ſame manner. 


Omen, un- 


The CuRE. 


Before the Phyſician attempts the Cure of this Diſorder, he 

ht carefully to conſider, whether it will admit of a Cure, or 
1 incurable. If he ſhould perceive, that it is incurable, 
he ought rather to decline the Attempt, chan hazard his Reputa- 
tion; or, at leaſt, to ſecure the latter, by making a poſitive and 
abſolute Prognoſtic, with 2. to Fate of the Patient. 
The moſt genuine Method of Cure conſiſts in purſuing theſe 
two Intentions: Firſt, to evacuate the ſtagnating Waters, col- 

ed in the Cavities of the Body, and between the Skin and 
Muſcles; and, ſecondly, to remove the Cauſe, by means of 
which the Waters have been, and are ſtill, daily accumulated. 
The Evacuaiion of the Waters ſeems. but to contribute very 
little to the Cure, unleſs the Cauſe, producing the Extravaſation 
of the Waters, is, at the ſame time, removed ; for, when the 
_ Cauſe is not taken away, the Waters are ſoon ated afreſh. 
But, becauſe the Force and of the Medicines, proper 
for femoving the Cauſe of this Di are much impaired 
the Load of Waters; and becauſe the Parts, in which they ſtag- 
nate, are, in Procels of Time, injured the Phy- 

ian's princi 
28 28 from all Impurities and recrementitious Juices. 

or this Purpoſe, unleſs Nature does the Work, either oy a 
_ copious Diarrbcea, or a Diſcharge of the Water from the Feet, 
we are carefully to deliberate, whether the End can be com- 
— bout Danger, obtained by the Paracen- 
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corrupted, 
pal Care ought to be to free the Body, as much by Ph 


placal Patients, like 
nn ES, 


telis, becauſe the Water is in vain evacuated; fince, in con- 
© ſequerice of the Diſorder of the Liver, it is ſoon generated 
< afreſh. Bur this Kg =. does not ariſe ſolely the 
1 Fault of the Liver; for the Spleen is affected, and the whole 
Habit of che Body bad. Betides, if the preternatural Co 
lection of Waters is not evacuated, it proves injurious, 
© not only to the Liver, but alſo to the other Parts. 'Tis cer- 
< tainly expedient, that the Patient ſhould, if poſſible, be cured ; 
« tho* this Evacuation. does not promote Cure, but only 
make way for the Operation of Medicines, which was pre- 
< vented and fruſtrated by the included Waters. *Tis alſo cer- 
© tain, that all Perſons cannot be cured by this meant, but only 
** young and robuſt Patients, who are either entirely free from.” 
© a Fever, or, at leaſt, have long and favourable Intermiſſions; 
te for thoſe* whoſe Stomachs are corrupted, thoſe in whom a 
Redundance of black Bile has produced this Diſorder, or Woo 
< are of a bad Habit of Body, are by no means fit Patients for 


« having this Method of Cure tried upon them.” 
, IF pinion, with reſpect co the Paracenteſis, is, that, when 
the 


inning of the Diſeaſe, whilſt theViſcera are as yet ſound, 
and the Abdomen turgid with an intolerable Load of Water 
which frequently happens in 4 Leucophlegmatia, both with a 
without an Anaſarca, and when the Waters cannot be ſafel 
evacuated by Purgatives, then the Operation may be — —1 
provided the Patient will ſubmit to it, and the Operator obſerve 
thoſe Cautions laid down by Brunner, in the wp . Nat. 
Curioſ.. Decad. 2. An. 8. for this celebrated Phyſician there 
directs a Tinctute prepared of Myrrh, Aloes, and camphorated 
Spirit of Wine, to be injected, in order to prevent the Putre- 
faction of the Serum contained in the Abdomen, which eaſily 
2 by the Admiſſion of the Air after the Paracenteſis. 
« Nor, to uſe his own Words, have we any Reaſon to be afraid 
* of the Effects of this Preparation in the Abdomen; for it is 
& ſo far Corrected by the Water lodg'd there, that the Tendons 
ce and Nerves are not in the leaſt irritared by it; for in a Dogs 
* when the Inteſtines have been inflam d, I have, with Succels, - 


«© uſed. Spirit of 2 which is ſtill hotter. Nor do I 
c doubt, but that if, by any Art or Expedient, this e 
© of the Lymph in the Abdomen, and the Inflammation, c 


« be prevented, the Paracentefls might be had in greater Eſteem, 
ce and ſuch Effects brought about by it, as have to others ap- 
cc peared impoſlible ; for, after the Evacuation of the Waters 15 
&« the Abdomen, the lymohatic Veſſels, whether corrupted « 

« corroded, would be ſooner healed than otherwiſe they are. 

This Operation is not ny uſed without any Danger, but. is in 
a manner abſolutely neceſſary in a Dropſy of the Peritonzum. 


In a deſperate Aſcites, I have known it uſed, not in order to 


roduce a Cure, but with a View to prevent Suffocation, and pre- 

ve the Patient a little longer alive. Beſides, in an Anaſar 
I bave often ſeen a large Quantity of Water happily evac 
by Scarifications duly made in the Scrotum and But, in 
this "th a Gangrene of the Parts is carefully to be guarded 
againſt. f 

But when, in an Anaſarca, or a Leucophlegmatia, a large 
Quantity of Waters may be eaſily evacuated by Medicines, 
this is to be 1 2 1 in the Beginning of the 
cially by pretty ſtrong Pu 


ifeaſe, cle: 
tives, exhibited in ſufficient Doſes, 
and ſeconded by a Proper M egimen. Let us, therefore, inquire 
what Medicines have us d by Phyſicians, for this Purpoſe. 
Firſt, then, Elaterium has been highly recommended, not only 
by the Antients, but, alſo, by, the ns, as proper for eva- 
cuating the Waters. Thus Dioſcorides, in Lib. 4. Cap. 151. tells 
us, That Elaterium is highly beneficial to dropſical Patients, 
„ by evacuating the Waters without. Danger, and without 
<« proving offenſive to the Stomach,” Aviceuna, Celſus, Ale- 
xander Maſſarias, Facobus Bontius, Bercules Saxonia, Johan- 
nes Heurnius, Gabriel Fallopius de Medicinal. Aquis, Reiſner, 
and Henricus ab Heer, beſtow very high Encomiums upon thi 
Medicine. Among the Exgliſh Authors, Lifter and Sydenham, 
in bis Treat. de Hydrope, prefer Elaterium, for this Purpoſe, 
to all other Purgatives. The latter of theſe Authors uſes the 
following Words: © Elaterium, exhibited in a ſmall titys 
ce N contributes to diſcharge the Fæces, and eliminate - 
« large Quantities of ſerous and aqueous Humours.“ 


Elaterium, Gamboge, about a Century began to. be highl 
celebrated, as —— for evacuating * * and, for — 
Purpoſe, half a ruple, or twelve Grains, may be exhibited, 


1 wr ge ov 7 1 2 che middle our 
of Elder, are juſtly eſteem" cacious Hydragogues, not 
21 "ur, fs by the Vulgar. * 
As for the tion of theſe Medicines, it is to be obſerv d, 
that by means of their acrid, volatile, and cauſtic Principle, 
they vellicate the nervous Parts of the Stomach, and, by that 
means, excite a Vomiting, even in ſound Perſons, But, in dro- 
Emetics prepar'd of Antimony, they operate 
{ 2 rather 


by Extfact of Spurge is, for this End, warmly l 
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rather more by Stool, than Vomit ; perhaps, becauſe the nervous 
Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines are render'd roo flaccid and 
relax d by the ſtagnating Water. Hence, at the ſame time, it 
ſufficiently appears, that the more mild and _ Purgatives 
are by no means ſufficient to eliminate, by Stool, the great Load 
of Waters treaſur'd up in the whole * but that ſuch Medi- 
cines are requir'd for this Purpoſe, as, by a certain ſubtile and 
penetrating Salt, ſtimulate the whole Syſtem of the nervous and 
muſcular Parts, eſpecially the Stomach and Inteſtines, and by 
that means eliminate large Quantities of Water” The Hydra- 
es and Emetics, already mention'd, are, of all others, the 
moſt efficacious, if their Doſes are duly proportion'd to the Vigour 
or Delicacy of the ſeveral Conſtitutions to whom they are ex- 
Droch ; for ao are numberleſ; ery of weve * 
ies by a large Doſe of a proper ragogue, after thi 

or more Sooke t E | 
. Theſe draſtic * and Emetics may be made up into 
8 Forms, which I have us'd with Succeſs in Practice. 

us, 


Take of Elaterium, of the Extract of black Hellebore, of 
Wormwood, of the leſſer Centaury, and of Mercurius dulcis, 
each one Dram; of the Extract of Saffron, twelve Grains: 

Min together, and, with Perwvien Balſam, form into a Maſs, 
from every half Dram of which prepare twenty Pills to 
be taken in the Morning. 


Or a purgative Infuſion may be prepar'd thus: 


Take of the middle Bark of Elder, of Bryony-root, of com- 
mon Orris, of the fibrous Roots of black Hellebore, of 
Alexandrian Rhubarb, of red Gentian-root, of Swallow- 
wort, of Lovage, and of freſh Orange-peel, each one 
Ounce and an Fall; of the Tops of the leſſer Centaury, 
four Pugils; of Cloves, three Drams; and of the Tartarus 
tartariſatus, one Ounce : Infuſe in two Pints of Wine, a 
=_ — of which is to be taken for a Dole, twice a 

eek. 


Beſides the Purgatives taken by the Mouth, Clyſters are, alſo, 
of ſingular Efficacy in eliminating the Waters, eſpecially thoſe 
* red of the Roots of Aſarum, the middle Bark of Elder, 
the Roots of common Orris, the Tops of the leſſer Centaury, 
Elder-flowers, and the Four carminative Seeds, together with 
Wine and Water, adding a ſufficient Quantity of the Oil of 
common Chamomile, and two Drams of Ep om Salr. Norin 
all dropſical Patients is it at all times neceſſary to attempt the 
Elimination of the Waters by draſtic Medicines ; for it is ſome- 
times more adviſeable to exhibit thoſg of a more mild and gentle 
Nature, in larger Doſes, which often produce the ſame Effect, 
with more Eaſe and Safety; for I have often ſeen more than 
ten Pints of Water diſcharg'd with Eaſe, by drinking, in half an 
Hours time, three Ounces of the beſt Manna, two Drams of Sena- 
leaves, and the ſame Quantity of Cream of Tartar, diſſolv'd in 
Spring-water. Among the more ſafe Hydragogues we may, alſo, 
reckon a Dram or two of the Powder of white Mechoacan, either 
with or without Cream of Tartar. Rhubarb, whether in Subſtance, 
or reduced to an Eſſence, with Terra foliata Tartari, is, alſo, 
juſtly recommended for this Purpoſe. Thus -Ado/phus Otto 
has, from Montanus, given us a memorable Inſtance of a cer- 
tain Man, who, when his Abdomen, 1 * and whole Body, were 
ſwell'd to ſuch a Degree, that his Life was deſpair d of, had 
the Serum entirely eliminated, and a perfect State of Health 
reſtor'd, by the continual Uſe of Rhubarb, proceeding from 
Drams to Ounces of this Medicine. 

After a ſufficient Evacuation by Stool, Diuretics of an atte- 
nuating Nature, and ſuch as reſolve viſcid Humours, are to be 
us d. e moſt conſiderable and efficacious of this Kind are 
the Salts of medicinal Springs, ſuch as choſe of Egra, the Caro- 
line, and Sedlitz Waters in Bohemia, which, when drank pretty 
liberally, not only powerfully evacuate the Waters, but are, at 
the ſame time, pofſeſs'd of an aperient and diuretic Quality. For 
this Purpoſe, we muſt, alſo, recommend neutral Salts, ſuch 
as the Tartarus: tartariſatus, the Terra foliata Tartari, Sal Poly- 
chreſtum, antimoniated Nitre, a Solution of Crabs-eyes pre- 
par'd with Cream of Tartar, volatile Salt of Amber, reduced to 
a neutral Salt with Oil of Tartar per Deliquum, and, eſpecially, 
purified Nitre, or, Which is ſtill more efficacious, Nitre rege- 
nerated from a Mixture of Spirit of Nitre and Oil of Tartar 

er Deliquinm; all which Medicines are highly efficacious in 
reſolving Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and opening the urina 
Ducts of the 1 * is to —— 2 chat all theſe 
are to be taken in a rity quor. 9 

. Beſides theſe, no leſs conſiderable an Advantage is iſed from 
exciting a N by Urine with che Salts of Herbs, obtain d 
by Incineration, ſuch as the Salts of Wormwood, and Carduus 

*nedictus, che Salt of Tartar alone, duly caleim d, the Liquor of 
_ fixed Nitre, and the Liquer Silicwm of Glazber;” which when 
exhibited in pretty large Doſes, I have often known to produce 
wonderful Elect, in removing dematous Tumors. To this 


be prepar — a f 
which may be exhibited according to the State of the Patient, 


HYD 


Claſs of Medicines, alſo, the ſweet Spirit of Nitre, the. 
Anodyne mineral Liquor, the Clyſſus Antimonii ; which liquid 
Medicines may, with great Succeſs, be exhibited cither alone, 
or in Conjunction wich the above-mentioned Salts, according as 
the State and Circumſtances of the Patient require. 

The Vehicle in which theſe Medicines are taken, is, alſo, a 
Circumſtance of very conſiderable Importance; for the neutral 
Salts, above-mentioned, prove far more efficacious, if exhibited 
either in Whey, or the Water of Strawberries, or in Moſelle 
Wine, which is a powerful-Diuretic, than io any other Liquor. 
I have, alſo, to the ſurpriſing Relief of Patients, order'd a De- 
coction of the Five aperient Roots, the Roots of Eryngo and 
Reſt-harrow, the Seeds of Carrot and Celery, Juniper-berries, 
ind Winter-cherries; which Decoction may, allo, be uſed for 
ISS | — 

cs are by no means pro when the whole Bod 
abounds with impure and Vece Juice, and when the . 
neous Emunctories are block d up and concreted; for droplical 
Patients are not, without great Difficulty, diſpos d to ſweat. 
And it, by being kept too warm, or by means of volatile Sudo- 
rifics, Sweats ſhould be forced, an Inflammation accompanied 
with a Fever, or a Tranſlation of the Serum to the Heart or 
Brain, or a Suffocation, or a Lethargy, or an Apoplexy, are 
juſtly to be dreaded. This Caution ought, alſo, to be carefully 
obſery'd with 2 to the Uſe of Laconic Baths, prepar 
with Spirit of Wine. But when che Body is freed fol the 
preternatural Load of Humours, both by Purgatives and Diu- 
retics, and when Nature herſelf tends to a freer Perſpiration, and 
an Evacuation by Sweat, then we are not to uſe the draftic, 
bur the more mild and gentle Diaphoretics, ſuch as the Mixtura 
ſimplex, the Mineral Liquor, mir d with a ſmall Quantity of the 
Bezoardic Spirit of Buſſkus, Tincture of Antimony, or Powders 
of rhe Ceruſs of Antimony, of Salt of Carduus Benedictus, 
and of purified Nitre, either alone, or mix'd with Rob of 
Elder, or dwarf Elder ; all which Medicines are highly bene- 
ficial, eſpecially when frequently and prudently us'd, or when 
their Operation is aſſiſted by Fomentations of warm Wine, 
eſpecially Hungarian Wine, applied with Linen Cloths. 

In order to render theſe internal Evacuants ſtill more effica- 
cious, we are to ſecond them with exrernal Applications, which 
are of ſingular Uſe and Advantage in Dropſies; for when a large 
Quantity of excrementirious' Humours are collected in the ex- 
ternal Parts under the Skin, and deftroy the Tone and Strength 
of the ſolid Parts, common Senſe informs us, chat ſuch external 
Applications, as by their corroborating, balſamic, and reſolvent 
Quality, not only attenuate the ftagnant Humours, and render 
them fir for ae aa into the Pores of the Veſſels, bur 
alſo, reſiſt Putrefaction, and reſtore the Strength and Tone of 
the relaxed Parts, muſt neceſſarily contribute very much to rhe 
Elimination of theſe Humours through proper Emunctories; 


and I, myſelf, have often known more happy Effects produc d, 


and in an eaſier manner, by theſe external Applications, than 
internal Remedies. The Subſtances moſt proper for anſweri 
this Intention are, the Roots of 83 Orris, Squills, and Sow- 
bread; the Leaves of dwarf Elder, the Herbs Germander, Car- 
duus Benedictus, and Wormwood ; the Flowers of Roman and 
common Chamomile, together with thoſe of Elder, Bay, and 
Juniper-berries; together with the Seeds of Caraway and Cu- 
min. Of theſe Sacks, or Epithems, may be prepar'd, and after 
being immersd in Wine, Wine-vinegar, or boiP'd in Lime- 
water, apply'd warm to the Abdomen, Legs, and Scrorum, arid 
renewed when they become cold. Theſe Epithems are, in my 
Opinion, far more proper than external Applications in other 
Forms, ſuch as Plaiſters and Ointments. | 
Though theſe Remedies, both of the internal and external 
Kind, Are of great Efficacy in removing a Dropſy, yet they 
do not abſolutely complete the Cure, fince, for that Purpoſe, 
the Cauſes muſt be removed, and the future Generarion of the 
Waters prevented. To theſe Evacuants we muſt, therefore, join 
Corroboratives, ſince the itnpair'd Tone, and weaken'd ſyſtaltic 
Force, both of the Viſcera and Veſſels, are the principal 
Cauſes of the flow and languid Circulation of the Blood arid 
Lymph, and conſequently of the Stagnation. Corroboratives, 
therefore, are, of all other Medicines, the moſt efficacious, both 
for -preventing this Diſorder, and Relapſes into it. For anſwerin 
this Intention we recommend the Roots of Burner, Swallow- 
wort, Arum, and Zedoary ; the Extracts of Wormwood, red 
Gentian, Carduus Benedi Germander, and the leſſer - 
raury ; as alſo Peruvian Bark, Caſcarilla, and Caper-bark, Myrrb, 
Amber, and Cinnamon. Of rheſe an Eſſence, or Elixir, are to 
d, with ſome thin Menſtruum, and Huzgarian Wine, 


with ſome chalybeated Liquor, ſuch as the Tinctura Mortis 
Zwelfferi, and continued for a due time, in proper Doſes : for 
this Medicine not only ftrengrhens rhe Stomach and Inteſtines, 
but alſo the Viſcera ſubſervient ro Chylification and Sanguifica- 
tion, ſuch - the — Langs, and 2 4 n. It alſo Tex 
romotes the ſalutary Exctetions, if ſhould happen to 
Laber obſtructed or ſuppreſi d. Aol F 
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Pills, ſuch as the Pilulz Starkii, 


It is a Queſtion of great Importance, whether Veneſection is 
proper in dropſical Cales. 8 this Evacuation _ poſſibly 
ſeem improper, becauſe che Body is rather filled with Serum, 
than Blood; and the ſolid Parts ate entirely ived- of their 
Vigour and Strength; and though Authors, eſpectally thoſe of a 
latter Date, ſcarcely mention Veneſection, as beneficial in the 
Cure of this Diſorder ; there are, however, in the Works of ihe 
antient Phyſicians, Qeny Paſlages where Veneſection is highly 
extol'd in the Cure of a Droply. Thus Hippoer ares, in his Treatiſe 
de Diets in Acutis, expreſſes himſelf in this manner: If adrop- 
ce fical Patient is afflicted with a Difficulty of Breathing, if this 
« ſhould happen in the Spring, and if the Perſon is young and 
« robuſt, a pro 3 of Blood muſt be taken from his 
« Arm. ” And the earned Jacobus Sponius, in his Aphoriſm. 
Nov. Seck. 5. F. 87. ſubjoins a very memorable Obſervation in 
the followi ords: I have often ſeen, ſays he, a Dropſy 
C cured by Veneſection, which was rather increaſed, than re- 
% mov'd and abated, by Hyd es and Diuretics, of what- 
« ever Kind. With reſpe& to this important Affair, Alexan- 
der Trallian thus gives his Sentiments: < "Tis ſometimes neceſ- 
« ſary to cure an Anaſarca by Veneſection. If not . 
« Liver, but alſo the Stomach and Spleen, have contracted a 
“ Swelling and Hardneſs, Evacuations of Blood, in ſmall Quan- 
ce tities, and at different Times, may be doldly uſed, eſpecially 
« if a ſufficient Degree of Strength does not contra-indicate it, 
«ifa Quantity of Blood is perceptible in the Veins, if 
cc the Patient is in the Flower of his Youth, and rhe Seaſon 
« of the Year not very cold.” Panlus /Egineta, in the forty- 
eighth Chapter of his third Book, confirms this Doctrine, 
bur with certain Conditions, thus: In the Cure of an 
« Anafarca we begin with VeneſeCtion, eſpecially if the Diſ- 
« order has deriy'd its. Origin from a Suppreſſion of the Hæ- 
« morrhoids, or Menſes.” My own 1 in a great 
many Inſtances, bas taught me, that in a Leucophlegmatia and 
Analarca, if the Patient is plethoric, and if the Diſorders have 

.principally drawn their _ a ; Ve- 
neſection contributes not a little to the Cure: But, in an Aſcites 
and Tympanitis, I deny that Veneſection can be uſed without 
Danger; and Trallian, towards the End of the above-mention'd 
Paſſage, abſolutely excludes Phlebotomy in an Aſcites and Tym- 


itis. 

As -in a Leucophlegmatia and Anaſarca, in order to evacuate 
the ſerous Collufies a draſtic Purgatiye, exhibited in a pretty 
large Doſe, is ſometimes neceſſary; ſo, in an Aſcites, 
is more dangerous than draſtic Medicines, ſince by their means 
I have often known a Sphacelus and fatal Inflammation of the 
Inteſtines ſuddenly brought on, as was obvious upon diſſecting 
the Perſons after Death: But, with reſpect to ſtrong Purgatives, 
I mult obſerve, that they are beneficial in the 71 of the 
Diſeaſe, ſo long as there is a ſufficient Degree of Strength; and 
that they ought not to be uſed too often, bur at the iſtance 
of fix or ſeven Days from each other, whilſt the Patient's 
Strength is, in the mean time, to be ſupported by ſuch Medi- 
cines and Aliments, as afford a laudable Juice. But tis ſome 
times more expedient to abſtain from theſe draſtic Medicines, 
ſuch as Gamboge, Elaterium, Coloquintida, and Hellebore, which 
are of a kind of colliquative and injurious Quality, which a 
naturally weak and delicate Stomach cannot bear; and, in their 
ſtead, rather to uſe Purgatives, mixed with Emetics, which 
either in the Form of Pills, or an Infuſion, produce the ſame 

y Effect, in a far more ſafe and eaſy manner. 

As Perſons cx ook 7 a ſcorbutic Dyſcracy of the Hu- 
mours are highly ſubject to Droplies, they are to uſe ſuch anti- 
5 Medicines as are thought to be poſſeſd of a ſpecific 
Virtue againſt the Dropſy, ſuch as the Roots of wild Horſe- 
radiſh, the Juices of Water-creſles, and Garden-creſles, as alſo 
of Scurvy-grabs, eſpecially if drank liberally and frequently, either 
po Whey, 7 . 9 pf. | * Regie ** e 

on r People entirely cured of Dro y theſe im 
Medicines, after having daily diſcharged, by their means, an pe 
credible Quantity of Serum by the urinary P 
The Powder and Vinegar of Squills were, by the Antients, 
ſuch as Galen, Calius Aurelianus, Celſus, and others, highly 
-eſteem'd for the Cure of this Diſorder, eſpecially when accom- 
panied with an Aſthma, ſo violent as io threaten a Suffocation. 
And I can, from my own Experience, affirm, that I have known 
many receive unexpected, and almoſt incredible, Relief from the(p 
Llaicines; for the Lee. and acrid Salt of this Root, in- 
ſinuating itielf into the Coats of the Stomach, and other nervous 
Parts, ſtimulates them to a new Vigour, and brisker Motion, by 
_ which means the Circulation of the Blood is greatly aſſiſted. As 
for the Dole, fix or eight Grains may be mixed with the fame 
Quantity of the Roots of Burnet, or Arum, and with the Addi- 
00 of 4 few Grains 808 E in a warm Vehicle. 

n a Tympaniris * Clyſters, prepar'd of carminative 
. Ingredi 4 highly beneficial and * I have, alſo, 
obſerv'd, that in this Diſorder, tive mixed with anodyne 
lulz Wi i, and thoſe 
= of the Extract of black Hellebore, Mercurius dulcis, 


penum, Opopanax, and Aſaſcetida, have ptoduced very ſalu- 
2 | 


tary and happy Effects. Beſides theſe, fore Relief is afforded 
by an exrernal Anointing of the Abdotnen, continued for ſore 

ays, with the Oteurn Philo@phorum, or the Oil of Camphire 
2 with Oil of ſweet Almonds. 

n an Aſcites, when the Viſcera arg much affected, and Few 
Hopes of Recovery left, gentle Laxatives and Corroboratives 
are only to be uſed. This End is anſwered by the Pilule Poly- 
chreſtæ, prepared according to the Directions of Becher, in- 
terpoſing between each Doſe of them, a Doſe of the aperient 
Salts. By this Method, unleſs the Caſe is abſolutely deſperate, 
the miſerable Patients ure either cured, or at leaſt preſerved 
onger alive: Bur theſe icines promiſe more ha ;ﬀect 
and afford grearer Relief, in an 4 ppy tyects, 
: It ſometimes ha $, that dropſical Patients loſe large Quan» 
tities of by Hemorrhages either from the hamorrhoidal 
Veins, or the Noſe, and Women by the menſtrual Diſcharge, 
not without a very conſiderable Danger, and Loſs of Strength; in 
which Caſe nothing is more abſurd and fooliſh, than the Uſe of 
Narcotics, in order to ſuppreſs theſe Hzmorrhages, ſuch as the 
Pilulz de Cynogloſſo, or any other Medicines of a ſtyptic 
7; for by their means the Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 

ich produce the Defluxions, are increaſed, and the Strength 
conlequently 3 

Sometimes a Dropſy ſucceeds an ill · managed Salivation; in 
which Caſe the Diſorder is to be treated with Decoctions 
prepared of Guaiacum, Saflafras, Root of the ſharp- pointed 
Dock, Oik-wood, Quick-filver, and Antimony, up in 
A 


the Scrotum, either in conſequence of an Hydrocele, 
or a Defluxion of Humours from the Abdomen, becomes (© 
turgid as to render lying in Bed, and Motion of any Kind, highly 
unealy, many recommend the Operation of the Paracenteſis; 
whic however, is ſo little beneficial, that it often produces ter- 
rible Difdvantages, and cannot be performed without endanger- 
ing a rt phacelus. And as the Humour, contained 
within the Membranes of the Teſticles, is conſiderably viſcid, 
the Diſcharge is, of conſequence, generally ſmall. In ſuch a Caſe, 
tis, therefore, more expedient to attempt the Cure by diſcutienc 
Caraplaſms, which often diſperſe the Humour, and afford great 
Relief to the Patient. 

When Nature, the ſovereign and moſt gkilful Phyſician, opens 
the Pores of the Skin, either in the Legs or Abdomen, thro? 
which large Quantities of Serum are continually diſcharged, and 
the Patient greatly rclieved, we are carefully to endeavour to 
prevent Corruption ; which End may be obtained by the Epi- 
thems above recommended frequently applied. Nature, in t 
mean time, is to be aſſiſted, the Corruption of the internal Parts 
2 and the Strength 2 by corroborative and bal- 

mic Elixirs exhibited internally. 

Hippocrates, in the fourth Book of his Epidemics, propoſes the 
following Method of curing a Dropſy : 4 A Perſon, ſays he, 
« labouring under a Dropſy, oughr to fatigue himſelf by Exer- 
© ciſe, to ſweat, to eat Bread, to drink little, and that of White- 
« wine; to 5 moderately, and to uſe Purgatives; by 
which means ater and Phlegm are evacuared.” This 
Method of Cure is principally proper in a Leucophlegmatia ; 
to which thoſe are highly ſubject, who have previoully been 
afflicted with chronical Diſorders, and violent Hzmorrhages ; or 
who eat and drink exceſſively. For Patients of this kind Hip- 
pocrates recommends Exerciſe, in order to promote Perſpira- 
tion; as, alſo, Sweating, in order to carry off a Part of the 
redundant Serum; the Eating of Bread, which does nor 

a ſerous, but a ſufficiently laudable Chyte. "Tis, alſo, 


proper to abſtain from large Quantities of Liquor, both becauſe 
the Dropſy naturally increaſes, and the Thirſt is not extinguiſhed, 
unleſs the Cauſe of the Diſorder is previouſly removed ; and be- 


cauſe, in conſequence of the Hear augmented by Thirſt, the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture is diſſipated. There are, alſo, frequent In- 
ſtances of Dropſies entirely cured by abſtaining from Drink for 
a whole Year. White-wine provokes Urine, and Sleep in- 
creaſes the Waters ; but Hydragogues are, in this Diſorder, the 
moſt effectual Means of Relief, becauſe they carry off the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture. 

As cedematous Tumors, which are, as ir were, the Begin- 
ning of a Dropſy, are eaſily generated by Flatulences of the 
Primz Viz, eſpecially in 1 atients, tis, in this 
Caſe, zent not to uſe Purgatives, but Clyſters prepared of 
carminative and coroborating Ingredients ; ſuch as Bay and Juni- 
per-berries, Rue, Marjoram, Leaves of dwarf Elder,' Flowers 
of Roman and common Chamomile, and the Four carminative 
Seeds, boil'd either in Water or Milk, with an Addition of a 
ſufficient Quantity of the Oil of Dill and Chamomile. This 
Piece of Practice I have, alfo, uſed with great Succeſs, in Caſcs 
where the gouty Matter, being either repel'd or retain'd, has 
produced Spaſms and Flatulences of the Inteſtines, and threaten d 


an approaching Dropiy. 
omen are far ies than Men, 


_ to . 
eſpecially if rhe menſtrual 174 * eicher defective, or 
ſuppreſſed, or abſolutely ceaſes for time. But this Miſ- 
fortune principally happens to thoſe Women who _ a 

en- 


ſedentary Life, indulge themſelves in Eaſe and or 
have been long afflicted with exceſſive Care and Grief. this 
Caſe, Veneſection, Exerciſe, Travelling, and of Air, 
contribute greatly both to the Prevention and Cure of the Diſ- 
order. If theſe ſhould prove ineffectual, Mineral Waters are 
to be uſed, both internally and externally. Theſe are, alſo, highly 
— in recalling the hæmotrhoidal Diſcharges when ſup- 
eileq. 
Peg e Cure of cedematous Swellings of the Feet ought to be 
very cautiouſly manag d; ſince there are many Inſtances of fatal 
Misfor:unes produced by prepoſterous Meaſures taken for this 
Purpoſe. Thus, for Inſtance, if they are treated with Aſtringents 
and Caraplaſms, the Swellings indeed ſubſide, but the Serum is 
tranſlated to more noble - and, when conveyed ro the 


I. ungs, produces a ſuffocative and fatal Catarrh. "Tis, therefore, 


far more ſafe to cheriſh theſe Swellings wich warm Cloths, or 
Bags full of hot Sand, or Bran, in order ro keep up a continual Per- 
ſpiration. "Tis, alſo, expedient to ule broad Swaths, beginning at 
the inferior, and continuing them to the ſuperior Part of the 
Swelling. Some order Scarification, or, with Celſus, a deep In- 
ciſion; for, ſays this Author, © An Inciſion is to be made in the 
internal Part of the Leg, about four Fingers-breadth, above 
«© the Ankle; that the Humour may be copiouſly diſcharged 
64 for ſeveral Days: Inciſions muſt, alſo, be made in other Parts of 
4e the Swelling.” But this Method ought to be very cautiouſly 


_ uſed, and never attempted in an Aſcites, or in Caſes where there 


is a {corbutic Dyſcraſy of the Humours; for a Sphacelus is eaſily 
brought on by _ means; and the Inciſions, in conſequence of the 
Laxity of the Fleſh, and the Afflux of the Humours, cannot be 
conſolidated without the greateſt Difficulty. ; : 

That we may the better aſcertain ourſelves, with reſpect to 
the Event of this Diſorder, we muſt have a due Regard to that 
beautiful Maxim of Celſus, compriſed in the following Words: 
is expedient to meaſure the Abdomen daily with a Thread, 
« which is to have the Circumference of the Body marked upon 
« it; and next Day we .are to obſerve, whether the Bady is 
ce proſler or ſmaller; for, when it becomes leſs, tis a Sign that 
© the Medicines operate duly. *Tis, alſo, expedient to meaſure 
© the Drink and Urine of the Patient; for *tis a hopeful Sign, of 
« Recovery, when more is diſcharged by Urine, than is drank.” 
Frederic Hoffinan. a 1 

The celebrated Boerbhaave gives the following Account of 


Dropiies. | | 

When an extravaſated aqueous Serum, received into the Ca- 
vities or the Body, or becoming, ſtagnant any- where, preternatu- 
rally diſtends the Veſſels, the Diſorder is call'd a Dropſy. 

1 his Diſeaſe may, therefore, happen, in whatever Part the Veſſels 
deſtin'd for the Conveyance of the Serum are found; that is, 
eicher in the whole Habit of the Body, or in any particular Part 
thereof. 

Thus an Hydrocephalus may ariſe from a ſordid Collection of 
Water, either between the external Integuments of the Head; 
between theſe and the Cranium ; between the Cranium and the 
Membranes of the Brain ; between theſe Membranes and their 
Duplicatures ; between theſe Duplicatures and the Brain ; be- 
tween the Foldings of the Brain; and, laſtly, in its Cavities, 
but yet without producing immediate Death. 

This Diſorder is eaſily known, but the laſt - mentioned Species 
of it is incurable; whereas the others are either to be cured by 
gentle Cauterizing, Terebration, or Puncture, prudently and 
cautiouſly practis'd ; exhibiting, at the ſame time, Hydragogues 
and Corroboratives, internally; or they are to be removed by the 
external Application of Diſcutients, | 

In a Dropſy of the Thorax, in which the er may be col- 
lected from various Parts, the Symptoms are almolt the ſame with 
thoſe of an Empyema. But a due Attention to the antecedent 
Caules of each Diforder diſcovers the Differences between them. 
This is to be cured by the Operation for the Empyema, together 
with the due Ute of ſuch Medicines as are oppoſite to its Cauſe. 

In a Droply of the Thorax, ſometimes Hydatides, and ſome- 
times droplical Abſceſſes, are found form'd in the Lungs, by an 
Accumulation of the Lymph diſcharg d from the Veſſels, and re- 
ceived into the large Sinuſes. This Species of the Diſorder is 
equally difficult to be known and cured ; unleſs, perhaps, the 


Meaſures taken to remove other preſent Symptoms, ſhould, ar 


the fame time, fortuitouſly produce a Cure of this Species of 


Dropſy. | 
WI. Cauſe, Lymph is collected, and becomes 


Wen, by whatever | 
ſtagnant, in the anterior, and moſt conſpicuous Part of the 


Aſpera Arteria, a Species of Brexchocele often appears. But Au- 


rhors inform us, that, if this Diſorder is carefully adverted to, it is 
ealily known, and moſt ſfaccebfully cured by Puncture, Diſcu- 
tients, and ſuch Things as derive the Humours from the Parts 
affected. | | 

The Follicule of any Gland may be ſubjected to the like Miſ- 
for une, and the Diſorder removed by the like Means. 

A remarkable Species of Dropſy ſometimes affects the Ovaria 
of Women, but moſt frequently of thoſe who are barren and 


ſuperannusted. This Diſorder is of ſo latent a Nature, that it is 


* 


+. 
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hardly to be known, till the Body of the Patient is laid open. It 


is — capable of being cured, bur frequently changes into 
an Aſcites. 

In che Cavity of the Uterus, when its internal Orifice is cloſed 
up, there is oſten fo large a Quantity of Water collected, that the 
whole Abdomen appears as if the Patient labour'd under an 
Aſcites. This Species of Diſorder is, in like manner, not to be 
known, without the greateſt Difficulty, by reaſon of the falla- 
cious Signs of Pregnancy, with which it is attended. It is to be 
cured by a Relaxation of the Orifice of the Uterus, by means of 
Fomentations, Vapours, and the due Uſe of uterine Medicines. 

When, thro” the whole ſubcutaneous Fat, this Lymph either be- 
comes ſtagnant, or is effuſed, that Species of Dropſy which is 
called Anaſarca, Hypoſarca, and Leucophlegmatia, is produced 
which ſometimes affects the Parts about the Abdomen, and thoſe 
about the Scrotum. | 

When this Water is collected either in the Duplicature of the 
Peritonæum, in the Cavity of the Abdomen, between the Perito- 
neum and abdominal Vilcera, in the dilated Cavities of the Glan 
or in the Veſſels contained in the Abdomen, the Diforder is call 
Aſcites ; as alſo Tympanitis, when the Abdomen is turgid with 
rarefied Vapours, . either from Water, Pus, Ichor, or Air 
pent up there, and putrefied by the Hear. 

A Dropſy of the Teſticles is, firſt, either that of the Scro- 
tum, which is known by the Touch, the conſpicu lluci- 
dity of the Parts, and the remaining of an Impreſſion ma 
the Finger; or, ſecondly, of the Bag, hepa the Production 
of the Peritonæum in a legitimate Hernia. This Species of the 
Diſorder happens in a violent Aſcites, and may be diſtinguiſh'd 
oy the preceding Signs of an Aſcites, or a Tympanitis ; by its 

iſappearagice, upon its being preſſed, upon the Patient's lying 
on his Back, with his Head and Body lower than the other Parts, 
and upon the Evacuation of the Water from the Abdomen; 
by the ſudden Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Diſorder, withour 
any manifeſt Cauſes; and, laſtly, by the Tumor running out 
from the Scrotum to the Groin, in the Form of a Hog's-pud- 
ding. And, thirdly, a Dropſy of the Tunica Vaginalis of the 
Teſticles happens, when the Humours, there ſecreted, are not re- 
abſorbed by their proper Veſſels, but, becoming ſtagnant, are 
accumulated and frequently diſtend the Coat in which they are 
contained, to an enormous Size; or, if in conſequence of a 
Rupture, or Obſtructions of the Veſlels, the Humours ſhould 
be there collected: An Inflammation, Suppuration, and Collection 
of Ichor, often produce a Diſorder, which has much the ſame Ap- 

rance with this Species of Dropſy; this ſort of Dropſy is to be 

own and diſtinguiſhed by the want of Elaſticity in the Tumor, its 
Reſiſtance, its Hardneſs, and the Slowneſs of its Production; as, 
alſo, by the Abſence of thoſe Symptoms which atrend the firſt 
and ſecond Species of Dropſies of the Teſticles; by the round, 
or, at leaſt, the oval Figure of the Tumor; by the apparent 
Pellucidiry, when, upon ſtraitening the Scrotum, the Bag of col- 
lected Matter, expoſed to a lighted Candle, appears clear and 
tranſparent. But if, beſides theſe, there ſhould be ſuch a Tu- 
mor between the nervous Coat and the Subſtance of the Teſti- 
cle, or even in the Subſtance of the Teſticle, the Diſorder can 
— 4 2 1 pected, as that it may be eaſily diſtin- 
gui rom the prece cies, nor aps is there a 
other Cure for ir 15 Exrirpation. The Diſorders of this Kind 
1 1 See 3 ai * 

t iſorders of this Kind are » firſt, by every 
Cauſe which is capable of ſo confining the Serum, that * can- 
not return into the Veins, but ſtagnates in the diſtended Veſ- 
ſels : Or, ſecondly, by every Cauſe which fo ruptures the Veſ- 
ſels, that the Serum is diſcharged within the flender Membranes: 
Or, thirdly, by every Cauſe which fo obſtrufts the Veſſels 
which convey the Fluids from the Cavities, or ſo little moves 
the Humours contained in them, that they are neither exhaled 
nor reabſorbed. e 

The Cauſes of this Kind are principally obſervid to be an 
hereditary and natural Diſpoſition; the ſudden drinking of too 
large Quantities of cold Liquors, which are neither diſcha 
by Vomit, Stool, Sweat, nor Urine, excited by Heat or Mo- 
tion; acute Diſeaſes, either accompanied with an inſatiable Thirſt 
and exceſſive Drinking, or without theſe Circumſtances; a lien- 
reric Dyſentery long protrafted; all obſtinate Obſtructions of 
the Viſcera, ſuch as Scirrhuſes of the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, 
Meſentery, Kidneys, Uterus, and Inteſtines ; the Jaundice, vio- 
lent and long protracted = Fevers ; Lienteries; Diarr 
of mn of long ſtanding; the Cceliac Paſſion ; Empyemas ; 
a Spitting of Blood ; the Gout; exceſſive Evacuations of 'any 
Kind, and eſpecially of the arterial Blood; drinking of acrid 
and fermented Liquors; viſcid Aliments, and ſuch as are of dif- 
ficult Digeſtion; a conſiderable Number of large Hydatides, 
hanging ulous in the Cavity of the Abdotnen; and many 
other Diſorders of a ſimilar Nature, ſuch as Melancholy, the 
Scurvy, and ſome others. | 
The Effects and Progreſs of this Diſcaſe are ly as fol- 
lows: The Feet become tumid, eſpecially — the E s 
and this Tumor is gradually increaſed and augmented ; > 
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Tumor appears in the 


daily increakng In a Tympe- 
nirit the diſt 
when the Water flows freely in the Cavity of the Abdomen, 
| the Noiſe of fluctuating Water is heard, upon moving the Body. 
But in that Species of —_ —— oy 2 0 ug — 
their Veſicles, thu Symptom not always hap 
conſequent nox robe depen Add io theſe a Deut of 
| breathing, Thi , a Senſation of Weight, Torpor, Coſtiv 3 
nal _ a flow Fever, no Evacuation by Sweat, 
a Degree of eis and Extenuation ia the general H 
portion d to the Largeneſs of the Tumor, in the particular 
affected? — an Anaſarce of the Thighs, Scrotum, and 
ominal'Skin ; Hydatides; an Acritnony of the Water become 
and putreſied, in conſequence of the Heat and Cloſe- 
s of the Part in which it is eonfingd ; Ulcers, Gangrenes, 
| 1 es from the Noſe, an Exomphalus, a Sphacelus of 
the Vii and, at laſt, the Death of the Patient. 
Jn the we of a Dropſy, the following Intentions are to be 


purſ * | : 7 
+ Firſt. To procure a due Fluidity and Motion to the Lymph, 
I her i © Ware or Serum, of the bilious, "ichorous, or 


Second! To evacuate the Waters already diſcharged into 
Cavities of the Body. | | 

„To remove the Weakneſs of the Viſcera, whether 

this Wea is the Cauſe, or the Effect, of the Dropſy. | 
The Fluidity of the Lymph is procured, by removing thoſe 
Cauſes which prevent ſuch à Fluidity ; which are, firſt, The 
Powers ſubſervient to Circula- 
On, Rupture, or Obit uctio ad 
1— 


too id Force of the vital 


tion. The Compreſſi | 
:the Veſſels. And, thirdly, The exceſſive and preternatural 
ſcidity of the Fluids. fs | 5 
Wich reſpect to the too id Force of the viral Powers 
ſubſervient ro Circulation z- this is moſt commodiouſly remov d 
by, what we call, Cardiacs, Corroboratives, and Medicines of 
a ſtimulating Quality; which, if the Patient is not afflicted with 
a violent Thirſt, are to conſiſt of aromatic, ſaline, oleous, and 
hot Subſtances; which may be eaſily prepar'd, in the various 
Forms of EleQuaries, Mixtures, icared Wines, medicated 


CE Syrups, or Lozenges. Thus, for In- 


Take of the Roots of Maſterwort, both Species of Birthwort, 
Zedoaty, and Mountain Hartwott, each one Oance; of 
Ginger, ſix Drams; of the Flowers of the leſſer Centaury, 

| of Roſemary- flowers, one Ounce; of Hedge- 
buyſſop, four Drams; of Elder and Juniper-berries, each 
| half an Ounce; of Thyme, Mother of Thyme, and Syrian 
Mlarum, each one Ounce ; of the Seeds of Wormwood, 
Tenſey; and Wormſeed, each one Ounce : Reduce all to a 
fine Powder; then take of this Powder, fix Oundes; and 
of pure French Wine, four Pints : Make into a medicated 
Wine, of which let the Patient take two Ounces, four times 
a Day, an empty Stomach, uſing, at the ſame time, 

2 proper R 

| Or, 
Take of the above preſcribed Powder, two Ounces; Con- 
ſerve of Roſernary-flowers, one Ounce; and of Ferner 
Syrup of Mugwort, a ſufficient Quantity for making a Con- 
ſerve, of which half a Dram is to. be taken every fourth 


Take of the preceding Powder, twelve Ounces; and of ſtrong 
_ Al s proper — Make into a medicated Ale, for 
common ſe. 


Or, 
Take of the ſame Powder, four Drams; and of the beſt 
White- wine, eight Ounces : Mike intoan Infuſion, of which 
ler the Patient drink one Ounce every two Hours. 


This Intention is, alſo, anſwer'd by Elixir Proprietatis, vola- 
tile, oleous, and aromatic Salts; volatile, acrid, and oleous 
rits, of the aromatic, ic, and ſtomachic Kind; as, 
thoſe a iated ro Diſorders of the Uterus. 

If the Thirſt is intenſe, the Cauſe of a hot Kind, and the 
Diſorder accompanied with a hor Fever, which frequently 
pens, the Thirſt is remoy'd by refreſhing Cardiacs, 
Reid, and Liquors gently aromatic. Thus, for luſtance, | 


Take of the diſtilled: Oils of Cinnamon, Citron and Orange- 
peel, each three Drops; of the Oils of Lavender-flowers, 
and of Juniper, each two Drops; and of Sugar, fix Dranis: 
Make an Elxofaccharum, with which mix of the Robs 
of Elder and Juniper, each three Ounces; of ri 


San, one Dram; of the diſtil'd Waters of 
_ =_ £ach two Ounces; and of the 
& OL. II. 


the Abdomen. 
ended Abdomen ſounds, when ſtruck ; in an Afcues, - 


Tue of the mild Emeticy d by 


| of Ekder-rob: And, of this 
nces = 2 f 

er the Patient take half an Ounce every two | — 
Sons * Miko 
four Drams ; of the Spirit 
the Syrup 78 


every two Hours. 
In both Caſes, Frictions, Motion, and Heat, 22 * 
When the Veſſels are ruptured, or obſtructed. 
the Cauſe ſuch s is to be inveſtigated, and, i 
remov'd; or this Cauſe may be often corrected by 
ineral Waters. | 
- The exceſſive Viſcidity of the Fluids 


may be remov'd, eith 
Mode nes alt — 

bot 
er 


ercury, Antimony, and | 
exhibited: Thus, — 


Take of Turpeth Mineral, half a Grein; and of White Gin- 
ger, ten Grains : Mike into a Powder, to. be taken every 
other Morning, in the Pulp of a roaſted Apple. 

„ 


Take of S * zone Graln; and 5 Nut- 
. meg, rains: To into a Powder 
 Incearions with the former. nnn 


Or, 
Take of Mercurius ſublimatus dulcis, even Graint; and of 
Winter's Cinnamon, eight Grains : Reduce to a Powder, 

2 4 = 


Take of emetic Tartar, balf a Grain; and of an Elzoficcs- 
rum of rhe Oil of Citrons, fix Grains : Make into a Pow- 


> 


Tak der, to be taken every third Day. 


Or, 


Parts, and Nite, five P four Dae 2 
mony, two Parts, ine, five Part : Re 
duce to « Powder, to be taken every Niang 
Or, 

Take of the Filings of Copper, ten Grains; and of Sol vola- 

tile Oleoſum, fix Drams: Make into a Tincture, of which 
let the Patient take twelve Drops, three times a Day, on 
= yy Stomach, with halt an Ounce of the Syrup of the 


e aperient Roots. 2 


The Wann, collected in the Cavities of the Body, are to be 
evacuared; firſt, By the 3 1＋ 495 : Secondly, By procuring 
new Outlets for it: Things By rine: Fourthiy, By Vomit: 
Fifthly ru And, hxthly, By Diſſipation. 

If the Cauſe of that t Species of Droply, called Aires, is re- 
cent, and the Diſeaſe {i ly produc'd, by ſotne external Cauſe; 
and if the h is encire, the Patient young, the Viſcera in 
good Order, and not infured by any other Di and the Wa- 
2 by its long ion in thoſe Parts, the 
of the Paracenteſis is forthwith to be md. 

This Operation is to be perform'd three Inches below the 
Navel, and as many from the Linea alba: But this Meaſure is to 
be eſti as if the Body was ſound, and the Abdomen not 
diſtended. The tion is to be perform d in the Side oppo- 
ſite to the Source of the Droply, by making a Puncture, wich 
a [oper Inftrument, in a Cen#ula, and again drawn 
out of it: From this Clogs « mal! Quantity of Wane bo be 
evacuated, twice a Day, for, at leaſt, , uſing, at the 


fame time, the Medicines already preſcrib d: Or, according to 


a later Method; the Abdomen is, by means of Swaths, to be 
in proportion to the Quantity of Water evacuated, 
ſhould, after the - 

| 1 


ulous Veſſels and Viſcera 
Abdomen. 


'YD 
If the Conditions, enumerated in the preceding Paragraph, are 
wanting, or if the State of the Patient is quite oppoſite, the Pa- 
racenteſis accelerates his Death. 

Outlets made by the actual Cautery, Cauſtics, V 

and Setons, in a fleſhy, bur dependent Part, are highly 
24 eſpecially if the Nature of the Diſeaſe admits of 
open. 

— 2 2 only take place when the Water is contain d 
in the Cellular Membrane, without being effuſed into the Ab- 
domen; and then, if the Viſcera are ſound, we may follow the 
Example of Hippocrates, and the Egyptians, and of the modern 
Chineſe, and apply an actual Cautery below the * and then 
mollify the Eſchar with Butter, that it may fall off, and give Vent 
to the Water. . Proſper Alpinus de Med. AHgypt. oy 
As the Cellular Membrane, all over the Body, communicat 
this Practice ſeems to be very rational. Care, however, mu 
be taken to prevent a Mortification, by proper Bandages to the 
ſubſiding Parts ; warm, aromatic, lixivious Fomentatior 
and Dreſſings of warm Balſams applied to the Ulcer, or Emiſ- 
ſary : And this muſt be done, when an artificial Emiſlary is made 
by any means Whatever. : | | 

As there are many Inſtances of the Evacuation of the Waters 
by Urine, we are, when we diſcover ſuch a Tendency in Na- 
ture, to attempt this Method, by the Uſe of ſpecific, — 
fixed, and compound Salrs, animal Salts, vitriolated Salts, diſſolv 
Metals, and Specifics for Diſorders of the e 
Since, by omits, the viſcid Humours are reſolved, the ob- 
truſting Matter ſhaken, and the ſtagnant Fluids expelled; they 
are, therefore, ſingularly beneficial in this Diſorder. 
| But the Vomits, for this Purpoſe, muſt be draſtic, frequently 
repeated, and exhibired at ſmall Intervals of Time: Thus, for 
Inſtance, 


Take of the common emetic Wine, two Ounces and an half 
for a Doſe. | | ; | 


Of emetic Tartar, Gx Grains for a Doſe. 
Of Turpeth Mineral, ſeven Grains for a Doſe. 


Of the recent Juice expreſſed from the middle Bark of Elder, 
— 1 and of the Syrup of Violets, half an Ounce; 
a Doſe. | 


Of the Leaves of the So/danella Marina, one Ounce for a Dole. 


Of Elaterium, four Grains; and of the cathartic Syrup of 
Buckthorn - berries, one Ounce: To be made up for a Doſe. 


Theſe Medicines - are not only emetic, but, alſo, generally 
purge pretty briskly ; and ſometimes promote a Diureſis. 
e Evacuation of the Serum by Stool is obtain d by the liberal 
and frequently repeated Uſe of draſtic Purgatives, exhibired in 
various, but, eſpecially, in liquid Forms: Thus, for Inſtance, 


Take of the Reſins of Jalap and Scammony, each one Dram ; 
of the Powder of Sena-leaves, and the bruiſed Seeds of 
baſtard Saffron, each four Drams; and of rectified Spirit of 
Wine, one Pint: Make a Tincture; with which mix four 
Ounces of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, with Sena: Of 
this let the Patient take one Ounce in the Morning. 


Or, 


Take of the cathartic Silver of Boyle, and of Crums of 
Bread, each four Grains: Mix up into a Maſs, of which 
make Pills, conliſting of two Grains each: Of theſe let the 
Patient take one, every Half-hour, till rhe Purging begins. 


The Waters are diſſipated by the Heat either of a Fire, a Stove, 
Sand, the Sun, Salt, or Dung; ſince, by means of theſe, a Dia- 
phoreſis, or « Sweat, are excited. 

But the Waters are, in a particular manner, diſſipated * rigid 
Abſtinence from Drink, and eating Biſcuit wich a little Salt, and 
a very ſmall Quantity of oleous Wine. 

The Weakneſs of the Viſcera is to be remov'd by chalybeate 
Preparations, Steel in Subſtance, and Corroboratives of a gently 
altringent Quality, exhibired in due Doſes, and at proper Times; 
as, alſo, by dry Aliments, Exerciſe, and Wine which is ſtrong, 
old, and aſtringent: Thus, for Inſtance, 


Take of the recent Filings of Steel, before they are ruſted, 

two Ounces; of Perwvien Bark, and Winter's Bark, each 
two Ounces ; of dried Rhubarb, half an Ounce; and of the 
beſt Rheniſb Wine, two Pints : Make into a medicated Wine, 
of which the Patient is to take two Ounces, thrice a Day, 
upon an empty | | 


A Thmpanitic is to be cured by the ſame adn bs te 
Gm Rs, if if rt fv Os Fats RAE Ds 
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exhaling from the extravaſated and Humours ; for, in 
this Caſe, the Cauſe of the Diſorder being removy'd, the Dif- 
caſe muſt of courſe be cured : But if it ariſes from the Air fall 
down into the Caviries, the perforated Membranes 
the putrefied Inteſtines, and not being able to return, but 
becoming rarched by the Hear; in this Caſe, by the concurri 
Influence of the Air, all the Parts ſoon become purrefied ; — 
— „ l ing — this __ is almoſt always 
rable : ce a dry Drop account r more incurable 
chan one of the moiſt Kind. Pundture fr affords Reli 
bur _ produces a perfect Cure. 
The Species of Hydrocele, firſt 
the Anaſarca, whoſe Effect it is, is cured. Secondly, By the 
Heat, either of a Fire, a Stoye, Sand, the Sun, Salr, or Dung. 


| ; 

Take of the beſt Roots of Bryony, and Jalap, of the Leaves 
of Rue, Wormſeed, and the Garden Aﬀichoke, of the 
Leaves of Melilot, and the leſſet Centaury, and of the Bulbs 
of Onions and Garlick, each two Ounces: Boil” to the 
Conſiſtence of a Cataplaſm, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Water; adding, towards the End, of Galbanum, diflolved 
with the Yolk of an Egg, two Ounces; of the Meal of 
Linſeed, one Ounce; ot the Oil of 'Linfeed, four Drams ; 
and of Sal Ammoniac, four Drams: Mix all together for a 
Cataplaſm do be applied to the Part affected. 

Or, | 


Take of Venice Soap, four Drams ; and of the Spiritus Vin) 
theriacalis, twelve Ounces: Mix carefully for a Fomenta- 
tion, to be applied with Woollen Cloths. f 


Tanke a ſufficient Quantity of decrepitated, highly dry, hot, 


d finely triturated Sca-ſalt: This, contained in a thin 


| Linen Cloth, is to be applied, and renew'd when it becomes 
. 6 | 


' Take of Benzoin, Olibanum, Sarcocolla, and the Reſin of 
Guaiacurn, each half an Ounce; of Camphire, half a Dram; 
of Maſtich, one Ounce; and of Sal Ammoniac, two Scru- 
hen: Reduce to a Powder, to the Steam of which, when 
-* kindled, the naked Scrotum is to be expoſed ; after which 
Cloths, render'd hot with this Steam, are to be applied. 


- Thirdly, By ſtrong Diſcutients, in Conjunction with Corrbbo- 
ratives, apply d to the Scrotum, and by external Heat continually 
excited, in order to induce a greater Mation, and Efficacy. The 
lecond Species of Hydrocele mention'd, is moſt commodiouſly 
cured, firſt, by extirpating the Hernia ; ſecondly, by removing the 
Matter of the Aſcites, and intercepting the Source, from which 
it flow'd ; and, thirdly, by Machines adapted to compreſs the 
Part from which the Matter is diſcharg d, as in Hernias. But 
this Species of Dropſy, when once form'd, is rarely perfectly 
cured, The laſt Species of Hydrocele is cur d, firſt, by the often 
repeated Exhibition of draſtic Hydragogues, and the Uſe of dry- 
ing Aliments; 1 by the moſt 3 Diſcutients and 
Corroboratiyes ; thirdly, by the Paracenteſis of the Scrotum; 
and, fourthly, by Cauſtics and Sup uration. See HERNIA. 

From what has been ſaid, it ſufficiently appears, that, in the 
Cure of a Dropſy, greater Difficulty ari — the Nature of 
the ſtagnant and putrefied Water, than from the original Cauſes 
of the Diſorder; for limpid Water may be abſorb'd by the bibu- 
lous Veins, and reconvey'd into the Circulation; which cannot 
ofa. if the Humours effus'd, are viſcid, tenacious, and pu- 


h 
tr . 
From what has been ſaid, it is, alſo, obvious, why, after an 
Evacuation of the Waters, a Gangrene of the Parts, which 
floated in them, is accelerated; for the Preſſure of the Water 
__ the Texture of the macerated and weaken'd Parts, which 
collapſe, and tend to Putrefaction, when this Preſſure is remov'd: 

Why, upon a ſudden Evacuation of t arers from the Tho- 
rax, or Abdomen, Death, or « violent Deliquium, enſue; for, the 
Preſſure of the Water being taken from the Arteries, they be- 
come larger, and the Blood ruſhes into them ſuddenly, deſerting, 
at the ſame time, the Brain : ; | | 
Why dropſical Patients are afflicted with fo inſatiable a Thirſt ; 
what this Thirſt denores ; why Acids are often ſo beneficial in the 
Cure of a Dropſy; for this Thirſt is excited by a Fever, which is 
rais'd by an alcaline Putrefaction of che ſtagnating Juices: This is 
2 ay bad Symptom, and muſt be curd by Acids, which pre- 
vent Pu ion : 

Why, upon the Evacuation of a large Quantity of Water, at 
one time, by means of draſtic Evacuants, the Tumor of the Ab- 
domen, appears the fame, or rather larger; and why, by the Ex- 
hibirion of Opium, this Tumor ſubſides; for this Swelling pro- 
ceeds from Flatulences excited by the violent Operation of the 
Evacuants ; and, when the Agitation of the Humours is taken off 
by Opium, the Tumor ſubſides. And hence we learn, why 
Bandages are fo beneficial in this Diſorder, and how far. 6 
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In Marnop or Tarens. 


* 


Iym 
the Aſcites, by In of Perſons recovered from that Diſor- 
der, by an accidental Perforation, through which the Water bas 


diſcharged itſelf, upon which the Patients, beyond all Expecta - 


tion, have been reſtored. The Encowagement, therefore, given 
ro this Operation, is founded upon ſolid Reaſons : to 
confeſs the Truth, it affords but a temporaty Relief; for either 


Delay, or the infirm State of the Patient, or the Corruption of 
the Viſcera, generally bring on Death; but in young robuſt Per- 
ſons, lately attacked by the Diſtemper, it may be performed with 
Succeſs. For this Reaſon, if a proper Diet, and Courſe of Phylic, 
do not, in ſome Weeks, alleviate the Diſeaſe, I adviſe an imme- 
diare Recourſe ro Tapping, before the Patient's Strength is ex- 
hauſted, or his Viſcera corrupted by the morbid Humours. On 
the contrary, when it is attended with a Scirrhus, internal Abſceſa, 
or Conſumption, it ſeerns altogether proper to refrain from the 
Operation. 'The ſame Rule ſhould be obſerved in thoſe Drop- 
fies, which come on all at once; for there we may be ſure ſome 
large lymphatic Veſſel is burſt. As for the Wound itſelf, it is 
neither dangerous nor troubleſome, ſince it is but ſmall, and 
made in a fleſhy Parr. | 

For the Diſcovery of Water in the Abdomen, the Surgeon 
muſt apply one Hand to each Side of the Patient's wy while 
he fits or ſtands; and, by ſhaking it, he will perceive a Fluctua- 
tion of the Water, from Side to Side; if not, the Lymph is not 
extra vaſated into the Cavity of the Abdomen, and contequently 
2 Paracenteſis is unneceſſary. | 

There are ſeveral different Methods of performing this Opera- 
tion. The firſt, and moſt modern, is this: The Patient is laid 
on the Side of a Bed, and the triangular Needle, call'd the Trocar, 
(Tab. XLV. Fig. 1.) is thruſt into his Belly, about eight Fingers- 
breadth from the Navel, or in the Middle between the Angle of 
the Os Ilii and the Navel ; then this Inſtrument (Fig. 2.) is ex- 
tracted out of the Cannula (Fig. 2)! which is left in the Wound, 
till as much Water is drawn off, as the Strength will permit; 
which, if he does not grow faint, may be the whole Quantity. 
And, to prevent this Languor, an Aſſiſtant ſhould, with his Hands, 
preſs each Side of the Abdomen, or a Swathe of broad Linen, 
perforated in the Middle (Tab. XXVI. Fig. 8.), ſhould be car- 

'd round the Body, and gradually tightened, as in longitudinal 
Wounds of the Abdomen, till all the Water is evacuated ; after 
which a Bandage muſt be apply'd, for this frequently enables the 
Patient to walk about immediately after the Operation; and with- 
our it, as Hippocrates obſerves, a plentiful Diſcharge of Water, 
a one Opening, is always attended with Faintneſs, and often 
with Death. Many, therefore, adviſe an Evacuation proportionable 
to the Strength of the Patient; after which, they extract the 
Tube, and, as the Wound is but ſmall, almoſt cloſing of itſelf, 
dreſs it with two ſquare Compreſſes, a Plaiſter and Bandage; 


next Day they repeat the Operation on the other Side, and, on 


the third, make another Aperture about two Fingers-breadch 
above the firſt; and ſo proceed, from Side to Side, alternately, 
till the Patient recovers or dies. They make freſh Wounds, to 
prevent an Inflammation, which is deſttuctive to dropſical Sub- 
jects. In the mean time, the Patient ſhould be aſſiſted with a 
proper Regimen, and Courſe of Phyſic. As for the Poſture, 

e was formerly ſeated on a Chair or Bed; but the Moderns, 
after Petit, lay him on one Side of the Bed; for thus the Needie 
is more commodiouſly introduced into the lateral and lower Part of 
the Belly, the Water more perfectly diſcharged, and the Patient 
leſs ſubject to faint. Some, alſo, draw off the whole Quantity, 
at the firſt Tapping, and repeat it upon a Return of the Diſor- 
der; but, where the Patient is infirm, I muſt prefer the other Me- 
thod, as the ſafeſt. Petit approves of the Inſtrument, whoſe 
Cannula has a Slit in it (Tab. XLV. Fig. a 4), as moſt conye- 
nient for diſcharging the Water ; but, what Inſtrument ſoever the 
Operator chuſes, he ſhould lubricare che End with Oil, for the 
more free Admiſſion of it into the Abdomen. | 
The Antiencs,” firſt perforating the Skin with a Cauſtic, thruſt 
a Knife, about a third Part of an Inch broad, into one Side of 
the Abdomen, about four Fingers-breadth below the Navel ; and 
then introducing a Tube of Lead, Copper, or Silver, diſcharged 


as much Water, as the Patient's 2 would permit; this In- 


ſtrument was about three or four Finger- breadth Jong, (Tab. 
XXIII. Fig. QS) either with the Edges bent outwards, or wich 
a Rim, to prevent its ſlipping quite into the Abdomen. 

After a ſufficient Evacuation, the Tube remaining there, the Ori- 
fice of the Tube was ſtopt with Lint, or a Cork. Over this they laid a 
ſticking Plaifter, thick Cotnpreſſes and Bandage, with the Napkin 
and Scapulary, as a Security againſt any involuntary Emiſſion- 
Next Day my repeated the. Dilcharge, and continued this Me- 
thod till the Paitent recover'd, or died. But the modern Pra- 
ice is certainly preferable ; for the Introduftion of the Can- 
nula, after extracting the Knife, is a Task of no ſmall Diffi- 


culty ; and leaving it in the Wound muſt unavoidably excite an 
Inflammario other bad Symptoms. Theſe Inconyeniencies 
induced Barbers to contrive a hollow kind of Needle, of Sil- 


| 
Experience alfans un,chas. 5 Eymcuvmle of the Abaamey bs the 
uſeleſa in the iris, though its Succeſs is fully confirmed in ing in 


have, more judi 
ar Perforator 


it to touch them, their 241 


prure there; t it is generally incommodious ; for 
ſides the Cora diſcharging al the Humour, this Wound 
N ever b * A | ot 2 
8 in his Treatiſe. on Chirurgical Obſervations, chat, 
if the Navel protuberates, you may make a {mall — — 
a Lancet A. the Skin, and the Waters will be readily 
voided by that Orifice, without any Danger of an Hernia ſuc- 
ceeding, as is apprehended by many Writers. | 
T a Paracentelis of the Abdomen does not always cure 
a Droply, it, at leaſt, eaſes the Patient of the Oppreſſion, Dif- 
ficulty of Breathing, and other Syrapt which; hinder his 
Sleeping, and oblige him to fir up both Day and Night, 
that, the Operation is abſolutely neceſſary. - Inſtances of its | 
ceis may. be ſeen in Volteri Schola Obſtetricia, p. 63. Pechlini Ob/.. 
62. Nuckei Adenograph, e 122. Brunner, in Ephem. Nat. cur. Der. 
2. An. 8. Sinibaldi Meth. parua. Saviardi Obſ. 119. Memoires. 
de ¶ Academie Royale des Sciences, anno 1703, Dionis, Chirurg. 
Helvetii Lib. de Sanguinis Profluviis, p. 79. Ad. Med. Beri- 
* vol. 9. & 10. Heiſter. Inſtitus. Chirurg. 
Sharp ſays, that, during the Evacuation, (he Aſſiſtants muſt. 
preſſing on each Side of the Abdomen, with a Force equal 
to that of the Waters before contain'd there 5 for, by neglect- 
ing this Rule, the Patient will be ſubject to fall into Faintings, 
from the Weight on the great Vellels of - the Abdomen being 
taken off, and the ſinking of the Diaphragm ſucceeding; in 
conſequence of which, more Blood ing into the inferior 
Veſſels than uſual, leaves the ſuperior ones of a ſudden too em- 
Ps and thus interrupts the regular Progreſs of the Circulation. 
o obviate this Inconvenience, the Compreſſion mult not only 
be made with the Hands, during the Operation, but muſt be 
afterwards continued by ſwathing the Abdomen with a Roller of 
Flannel, about eight Yards long, and five Inches b begin- 
ning at the Bottom of the Belly, ſo that the Inteſtines may be 
bore 8 the Diaphragm. You may change the Roller 
every Day, till the third or fourth Day, by which time the 
ſeveral, Parts will have acquir'd their due Tone, For the Drefſ- 
ing, a Piece of dry Lint and Plaiſter ſuffice; but, between the 
Skin and Roller, it may be proper to lay a double Flanngl, 4 
Foot ſquare, dipt in Brandy, or Spirits of Wine. Sharp, 
The Place where Chirurgical Writers determine the Perfora- 
tion to be made with the T rocar, in he the Belly, is four 
or five. Inches below, and as much to the Side of, the Navel ; 
or the Point where a Line, at that Diſtance from, and parallel 
to the Linea alba, would be interſected by another Line drawn 
perpendicular to the Linea alba at four or five Inches below the Na- 
vel, If this Point is ſuppoſed to be determin'd on a healt 
Man, of middle Growth and Stature, it certainly is à very 
and convenient Place for making the Puncture; for it is ſuffi- 
ciently dependent, 15 when the Perſon lies on the ſame Side. 
There are no thick y Bellies of Muſcles to pierce, nor are 
the Muſcles entirely tendinous, but are become tendineo-carnous; 
and at this Place there are no large Blood-veſſels or Nerves in 
hazard of being wounded; which Advantages no other 
Part of the Abdomen has. - But, then, this Rule of meaſuring 
four or five Inches is certainly not to be apply d to xy 
People, as being very precarious, and, conſequently, very often 
dangerous; . for, though the Diſtance is taken in full Meaſure, 
when. the Abdomen. is diſtended, yet, when che Belly ſubſides, 
the Perforation will be found nearer to the Navel, in propor- 
tion to the ee of Diſtention; as, for Inſtance, Suppoſe that 
the anterior Part of the Abdomen is diſtended by Water, to 
double its nztural Length and Wideneſs; that when the Waer 
is drawn off, this Cavity is contracted to its natural Size; and 
that all the Parts have been equally ſtretched, and are | 
equally contracted ; then, though four Inches were taken both 
Ways from the Navel, it is plain, that, after the Contraction, 
the Diſtance each Way will be but two Inches; ſo that the 
Perforation is not depending enough, the Rectus Muſcle is 
pierced, and, probably, ſome of the larger Branches of the epi - 
gaſtric Veſſels are wounded, What undoubtedly is meant, is 
ro make a proportionable Allowance for the Quantity of Diſ- 
tention, ſome Authors have ſaid as much; but none of them, 
except Garengeot, haye laid down any other general Rule ſor 
chuſing the Place of Tapping : He, indeed, fays, IIS 
, Cure 
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ture to be made in the berween the Navel 
and the Spine of the Os num; but as this Spine is of a. con- 
ſiderable Extent, bis Rule is much too uncertain, eſpecially 
conſidering, that the preciſe Point to be pierced can be deter- 
mim d in all Subjects, and different Degrees of Diſtention, which 


the Belly ſuffers in Dropfies, by only remarking, that, in a 


ſound State, a Point, four Inches below, and to's Side of, the 
avel, is che Middle” berwixt the Navel and anterior ſpinal 
Proceſs of the Os llium; and that the-muſcular Parts of the 
Abdomen are near equally ſtrotcbd in the Hydrops Aſcites 
tus; whence i follows, that this middle Point between 
the Navel and this ſpinal Proceſs is invariable, or nearly ſo; and, 
. the Part where the Perforation ought always to be 
made in T appi 

Till of gy Dr. Mead, by preſſing on the Abdomen, 
with an Aſſiſtams Hands, while the Water of the Hydrops 
Aſcites was evacuated, diſcover'd the ſudden taking off the 
Preſſure from the d ing Aorta, in ſuch Subjects as ſcarce have 
Blood enough to fill the Veſſels of the Body, to be the true 
Reaſon of the 8 Inflammation, and great Diſtention of 
the Veſſels of the abdominal Bowels, and, particularly, of the 
Inteſtines, Surgeons were very careful to draw off a ſmall 
Quantity of Water at once; and rather choſe to repeat the 
Operation more frequently, though they were ſenſible, at the 
ſame time, of ſeveral Diſadvantages attending their Method; 
for, belides the Pain and Uneaſineſs to the Patient, and the 

Orifices, made any-where in the Teguments of hydro- 

pic People, are in of mortifying, the Guts ſtill loſe more of 

their Tone by ſoaking longer in the Water, the Air being ne- 
ceſſarily admitted by the Cannula into the Cavity of the A 
men, is liable ſometimes to rarefy, diſtend the Belly, and form 
a Tympanitis; and never miſſes to haſten the Putrefaction of 
the Water, from which a Train of various bad Symptoms muſt 
follow. 
All theſeevil Conſequences might, then, be prevented by draw- 
ing off all the Water at once, and preſerving the Preſſure ſtill 
on the Belly, which can be pen by Arr, but ought, for 
greater wag to be done gradually a equally, as the Water 
runs out ; Which neither the Preſſing with of 
the Operation, and applying « Bandage afterward 
Practice of England, nor the Swat with a Towel immedi- 
ately afterwards, as | have ſeen done in the Hoſpitals at Paris, 
are rightly calculated for; and, therefore, theſe ſeveral Years, I 
have always us'd a Belt made of fine Flannel, cover'd with 
ſtrong Linen. The Body of the Belt is only ſo wide as to 
reach from the _ of the one Os Nium to that of the other; to 
one End of this Body ſtrong Tape, or Ribbands, are ſowed at 
a ſmall Diſtance from each other, and to the other End as many 
well-poliſh'd Buckles are put: Near the inferior Side of the 
Belt, and at à ſmall Diſtance from each End, a little Window 
is cut, which can be ſhut with two Buckles and Straps. 

When the Operation of the Paracenteſis is to be perform'd, I 
mark with Ink, the middle Point between the Navel and Extremtiy 
of the Spine of the Os lium of the Side which I deſign to pierce ; 
then 1 apply the Belt, with the Flannel- ide next the Skin, well- 
charg d , Benzoin, Maſtich, and ſuch other Srying and 
c rating Medicines, taking care that the Point of the Skin, 
formerly mark d with Ink, ſhall be in the Middle of one of the 
Windows, or Openings of the Belt; after which a Linen Com- 

is put on the Back, to defend it from being hurt by the 
44 And, laſtly, the Straps, or Ta are put thro the 
Buckles, and drawn a little tight, by which the Water is preſs'd 
in greater Quantity to the Part of the Abdomen, where there is 
the leaſt Retiſtance, which will be the Part uncover'd by the 
Belt, or the open Window ; and, therefore, that Part becomes 
more prominent and tenſe, which facilitates the Perforation, and 
makes a greater Diſtance there berween the containing Parts and 
Viſcera , and, conſequently, makes leſs' Danger of the Guts 
being wounded by the Point of the Trocar. 
radually as Water is drawn off, the Stra 
ter; and, if the Patient will be ingenuous, rhe * Preſſure 
can be kept on the Abdomen, all the time of the Operation, 
and aftert he entire Evacuation, as was on it before one Drop 
of the Water was taken away; becauſe the Operator has a certain 
Gauge, the Breathing, to judge „ the Difficulty of Breath - 
ing, which hydropic People labout under, being wholly the 
Fleck of the Water ing the Diaphragm upwards, and 
thereby ſtraitening the Lungs, any Force equal to that of the 
Water, preſling all the Parts of the Abdomen equally, will 
have the fame Effect: For this Reaſon the Patient muſt, from 
time to time, acquaint the Surgeon, if he is ſenſible of his Breath- 
ing more freely, when the Straps are to be drawn tighter, till the 
Patient judges the * of Breathing to be the ſame as it 
was before. In this Way I have drawn off, more than once, 
from very feeble emaciated Patients, fixteen Scots Pints, or fixty- 
oy of Water at once, without the leaſt Faintneſs or 
n 


After all the Water is evacuated, which is greatly aſſiſted by 
the Preſſure, a Pledget and Plaiſter are tg be put on the Orifice 


are pull'd 
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from which the Cauaala was taken, in the common way; and a 
Corprels being applied over theſe, rhe Window is to be ſhut 
upon this, and he to the ſame Tightneſs with the reft of 
the Band. Ar Pleaſure this Window can be and ſhur, and 
the Wound can be dreffed; and the whole Belt may, as Occa- 
fon requires, be flackened of ſtraitened. | | 

The gelt juſt now deferibed is what I hive only made uſe of 
3 but . | _ erg been ſenſtdle of ONES, 
in applying it when t is very greatly diſtended; for, in 
ſuch a Caſey the Offa 9 the Belt from be — 
right applied to the lower Patt of the Belly, which is ſtretched 
down over the Patient's Thighs; the _— Part of the Abdo- 
men, being conſiderably ſmaller than the lower, is not ſuffi- 
& table e be nere jo Warte rz Ge Lü, cher, 
is liable to t in Wrinkles round the Loins, eſpeci 
if the Patient 2 reſtleſs and careleſs. E 

To prevent theſe Inconveniencies, I think a farther Improve - 
ment may be made to the Belt. Let a ſlanting Flap be added 
ro its inferior Edge; from which let two Straps, with Buckles at 
their Extremities, go out to paſs between the Patient's Thighs, 
and to be faſtened to other Straps, which come out from the 
upper Edge of the circular Band, or to a ſcapular Ban 
brought over the Patient's Shoulders: It is evident, that 
Flap will compreſs the hypogaſtric Region, which the Belt 
could not reach; and that the additional Straps, being ti y. 
drawn, will keep the circular Band ftretch'd at its full Bead. 

Monro, in Medical Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 214. where there is a 
Figure of this Belt. | 

YDROPYRETOS, de., from dd, Water, and 

TvgeTd5, a Fever. A kind of malignant ſweating colliquative 
Fever. Caſtellur. According to Blancard, it is the ſame with 
the Sudor Anglicus. : | 

HYDROROSATON, veel, from ddt, Water, and 
pooy, a Roſe, is a Drink made of Water, . and the 
Juice of Roſes, mix d, according to Ægineta, b 1 


Lib. Cas 
in the Proportion of four Pounds of Roſes, freed from 
— with five Pints of Water, and two Pints 


or 
of 8 
HYDRORRHODINON, desu, from UL, Water, 
— 1 * TY hoes mix'd with Oil of Form N it ia 
cooling rovokes Vomiting, and was given, by Galen 
9 ED Poll, dn 5 1 * 
O ARUM, udezodrxacyy, from ddr, Water, 
and Fdxxazw, Sugar, is a Mixture of Water and Sugar, anſwers 
ing to 452574] by changing Honey for Sugar, Caſtellus. 
YDROSARCA, d esgagH, from dd, Water, and ade 0 
Fleſh. A Tumor, or Abſcels, produced of Water and Fl, 


M. A. Severinus. 
HYDROSARCOCELE, de,] from ò dg, Water, 
ies of Hzxxra; 


118 _ and a, an Hernia. A Species 
whic 

HYDROSELINUM, desi, from dd, Water | 
+ Wop 1 Blaxcard. mw 1 


voy 
HYDROTICUS, nde, from eg, Water, is ugd 
ſome Moderns in the ſame Senſe as HypRaGoGus; whi 


ſee. 
HYDRUS, HYDRA, re., des, from Ing, Water. 
A Water-ſerpent, call'd by the 4 Natrix, and very — 


nomous. 
t produces a large livid Ulcer, whence 


The Bite of this 
diſtils much black fetid Sanies, as from an Ulcer of the pha- 
gedenic Kind. The Cure requires a long Time, and is perform d 
* 9 Cy 8 " | 

or ound ap riganum, bruis'd, and work'd i 
Water; or a Lixivium of Oak-aſhes, mix'd th Oil, or Barley- 
flour made up with wary Ro Remedies are, two Drams of 
Ariſtolochia, in diluted Wine; or two Cyathi of Poſca; after 
theſe may be taken the Juice of Horehound, or its Decoction 
in Wine, or wild Naſturtium, or the Seed or Flower of Hafta 
regia, or the Seed of Fennel in Wine. A recent Honeycomb, 
2 wh Vinegar, is, alſo, a good Medicine. Paulus Ægineta, 

. F. Cap. 16. 

HYE MS, X«udr. The Winter. 

The Diſeaſes particularly incident to this Seaſog of the Year, 
8 _ 2 i. Catarrhs, Hoar 

3 ains r rea i an Loins, Head-achs, - 
tigo, and Apoplexy. Hippocrates, 3 Apb. 23. r 

In the Winter it is proper to eat more, and drink leſs, but 
what is er; to eat much Bread, Fleſh rather boiled, and 
moderately of Greens. Chuſe all things hot, or of a heating 
Quality. Venereal Indulgences are not fo pernicious in this, as 
in ſome other Seaſons. Celſus, Lib. 1. Cap, z. 

The Winter requires much Labour and Exerciſe, and more 

entiful Feeding, I. -errg/ if the Conſtitution of the Seaſon be 

ortherly, or dry and cold, as when the North Wind blows; bur, 
when the contrary happens, the Labour 
the Diet more ſparing ; and the Body is to be dried, in ropor- 
tion to the Moiltneſs of the Seaſon; and, by the fame Rule, in 
Oppoſition to the Cold, it is adviſcable, to render our Bodies 


- y 
4 
\ 


ought to be the ſame, but 
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and acrimonious Greens, and larger Allowances of Wine. Ori- 
: Eupor. Lib.1. Cap. 10. | | | oY 
ws IDION, de. The Name of a Collyrium aſcrib'd 


o Amen, and deſcribed by Zgineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 16. 
 AYGIELA, HYGEIA, Jyiue, Jy, from on Bs 
Health, Soundneſs. Healch is a right Diſpoſition, of the Body, 


and all its Parts, for performing their ſeveral Functions, con- 
ing in 'a due Temperature, a right Conformation, and a 
anection. Health admits of Latitude, and is not one 
the ſame in all Subj but is more in one than an- 
other, who may yet be ſaid to be in Health. The Word is, alſo, 
rransfer'd to the Mind, and in that Senſe means a juſt Diſpoſi- 
tion of the rational Powers, and the Paſhons, ſor their 
Actions; and this, in a meaſure, d on bodily Health. 
* Hygieia is, alſo, the Name of a Plaiſter, otherwiſe called Pa- 
nacea, and = Plaiſter of the three Brothers, and deſcribed by 
Aeta, Tetrab, 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 13. : 
HYGIEINE, Sym, from i , ſound, healthy, is the firſt 
Part of methodical Medicine, being that which preſcribes Rules 
for the Preſervation of Health, Caftellus. f 

HY GRA, de, 1. Plaiſters, in Oppoſition to XE NIA, 
tea, dry Plaiſters. Caſtellus. 8 ew, 
| HYGREMPLAST RA, d yen. from dent, humid, 
*. EuwrTaeresn, a Plaiſter; liquid Plaſters. The Word occurs in 
Pliny, Lib. 34. Cap. 15. Sg, 

HY GROBLEPHAR ICs, d from desc. humid, 
and Paipager, an Eye- lid; an Epithet given to ſome Ducts, or 
Eunctories, diſcovered in the extreme Edge, or inner Part, of 
borh Eye-lids. They are otherwiſe called Hygrophrhalmici. Ca- 


Hur. 

HYGROCIRSOCELE, 9Uygx:grauman, from dye, humid, 
iges, a Varix, and xfan, an Hernia, is a Species of Hernia, 
' compounded of an aqueous and vaficous one, when varicous Ob- 
ſt ariſe in the Veins, which ſupply the Teſtes, and there 

at the ſame time, a copious Collection of Water in the Scro- 

m. Galen in . 87075 | 995 

HYGROCOLLYRIUM, dye e,zœ from yyess, humid, 
or liquid, and x, 2 Collyrium. A liquid Colprive, con- 
fiſting, for the moſt part, of liquid Ingredients. * Ca ellus. 

H GROMETR M, Uveswilew, from yes, bumid, and 
Aren, a Meaſure, an Hygrometer. A Name which Wedelizs 
has beſtew'd, by way of Alluſion to the Machine ſo called, 
on thoſe infirm Parts, whoſe Contexture has been injured by a 
Fracture, though cured ; and, by its —_— of Impreſſions, 

the * Stare of the Air, with reſpect to Moiſture, 
with greater ,Niceneſs and Certainty than the artificial Hygro- 
meter. The ſame Author ſcruples not to call the Skin, a liying 
Thermoineter and Hygrometer. Caſtellus. ; 

HYGROMY RON, dye uvey, from dest, liquid, and ue, 
an Ointment. The Name of a liquid ſweer-ſcented Ointment, de- 
ſcribed by Aerius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 4. Cap. 114. 

_ HYGROPHOBIA, dee, from dye, liquid, and eig., 

Fear, imports the ſame Diſorder as „ „ peg” Yew: with Pro- 
iety enough, becauſe the Patients conceive a not 

of Water, but of all Liquids. Celizs Avreliaxus, Acut. Morb, 


Lib. 3. Cap. 9. See HyYDROPHORIA. ö 

_ HYGR PHTHAL ICUS, ede ger from de, 
humid, and se,, belonging to the Eyes, is che ſame as 
HYGROBLEPHARICUS, which ſee. 


' HYGROS, des:, humid; dye, the Feminine, is uſed fim- 


y for liquid. Rolin, in Oppoſition to pyval1, (phrye) torrefy'd. good 
p x Brine ow 


alen, Lib. 6. M. M. Hygrs is, alſo, ſpoken of | 
dicines, and means the ſame as HYGRoOCOLLYRIUM. | 
YLARCHICUS, uaapxx3s, from 3An, Matter, and Axa 
a Prince, or Chief, is an Epithet given, by Dr. Henry More, in 
his Euchirid. Metaphyſ. to the univerſal Spirit of the World, 
which orders overns the Firſt Matter. Caftellus. 
H LE, %, Matter, in Medicine, comprehends whatever 
comes under the Conſideration of the medicinal Art, called, by 
Golen, Com. 4. in 6 Epid. dA Tis Tims. Hyle, in Paracelſes, 
| — alſo, to ſignify x ag? k 2 de pes Les 
ic. Vol. 2. p. 145. It is, alſo, a Term, in c rs 
for the Philoſophers Stone: Theat. Chymic. Vol. 1. p. 16. And 
that Mixture, in the ſpagiric tion about the Philo- 
Stone, or the fermentable Mails of Terra alta foliat 
uſually called Chaot, takes, alſo, the Name of Hyle. aVINS 
Synt. Arc. Chym. $2066 I 
_ HYMEN, de, fignifies a Membrane in but com- 
monly means that circular membranous Fold, with which the 


232 
| rt Eru , i comm 

border'd, This Fold is of d es Bech, more or lei = 
and ſometimes ſemilunar, and in ſome Su 

; 4 Opening, in others a | 
| external Ofnfice narrower , of the Cavity. The 
Hymen is formed by the Union of the Internal Memprane of 
the great Canal, with that on the Inſide ofthe Al; and repre- 
ſents a membranous Circle, of differeqy” Breadrhs, me 

3 commonly ruptur d after the ic 
OL. II. 5-2 | | 


Hotter by Labour and Exercic, and the Uſeof hot Fleſh-meats, 


_ unreaſonable and ill- ground 
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of Marriage; is quite loſt in Delivery, and sfterwards only ſome 
lar Portions of it remain, which, from their 1 Re- 
ſem ro Myrtle · leaves, have been termed Caranculs Myr- 
r pe egy may, = ſuffer ſome — ** by too 
5 of t enſes, Levity 

F 

With reſpect to the Hymei, upon which the Fewiſh Teſt of 
Virginity depends, it muſt be remark'd, that this Membrane is 
frequently not to be found in Girls Month" old, and very ſel- 
dom in thoſe of a more advanced Age. This I thought my- 


ſelf obliged to take notice of, becauſe I have, ſometimes, known * 


Families render'd _— a Diſappointment, as to ſome 
e Expectations, which, however 
may happen in Juda, and the warmer Climates, ought to 
no — 5 l 8 end, in ours. Ys 
vntredny, rom the preceding ; membranous, 
or full of Membranes, or Pellicles. Thus Cura; zus tec, and 


vue; de, is Urine with Membranes or Pellicles ; and e- 


rode i., Lib. 1. «/x, are membranous or fibrous 
Menſes, abounding wi vii Phlegm; and aye 5ulrey d 
er, Lib. eodem, is Blood full of Fibres and Pellicles. Fe 

HYOIDES, vis. An Epither of « forked Bone, at the 
Root of the » called rhe Os Hyoides, See Linova, 

HYOPHARYNG AUS et. See PHaryny. 
od hog way es 3 de, a Swine, and 

un Eye 's-eye, is & Name for the After Artic 

and, alſo, for a Fpecie ACHATES. Gorreus. * * 

HYOSCYAMUS. | 

The Lect wn enen 

ves are alternate, ; Il 

ſhort and wide-mouth'd, and divided into five acute — 
The Flower is monopetalous, tubulous · below, and expanded 
above, into five obtuſe Segments, and furniſhed with five Sta- 
mina. The Fruit, incloſed within the Cal 
with a Lid on it, and is divided into two Cells. 

Boerhaave mentions eight Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Hyoſcyamus ; vulgaris; vel niger. C. B. P. 169. Tours, Inf. 
118. Boerb, Ind. A. 229. — — 

Hyoſcyam 


s, Offic. Hyoſcyanms 5 
Ger. 283. Emac. 36 3. us vulgaris. 1. Ga): Kal 
Hiſt, 1. 711. 


gate Apol E 


nop. 3. 274. Park. 
Altercum, 


1. 43. 


KE be two or three Feet high, hav- 


ing large, thick, hairy $ ſer thick with ſoft, he 
— 12 cut into ſeveral = Laciniz, and ſhards 
at the Ends; of a rank, ſtrong, offenſive Smell. The Homes 
grow on the Tops of the Branches, ſeveral rogether, which 
w by degrees, before they are all blown, the Stalk is 
ext to a pretty great Length, the Seed - veſſels ſtanding in 
a long Series, one under another; Theſe Flowers are of a pale- 
ploy Colour, full of purple Veins, with ſeveral purple Chives 
the middle, being mon and Bell-faſhi cut into 
five Segments, growing not much above the Calyx. The Seed 
is ſmall, and ſomewhat flat, growing in a tumid Veſſel, hid in 
the Calyx, which ſtands above it, appearing wich five 


being iff and hard. The Root is and thick, whi- 
boch not 2 offen — 


tiſh within and without, and five to the Smell 

as the Leaves; it grows frequently near Highways, and Ditch- 

banks ; xd flowers in May and . The Leaves, Root, and 
Are . a 


The Leaves of Henbane are emollien!, cooling, and anodyne, 
for Inflammarions, and to ſtop Defluxions of hor Rheurn ; 
and are often put into cooling, repelling Ointments. The Roots 


are accounted narcotic, and are but rately uſed inwardly; they 


are tly hung about Childrens Necks, cut to _ 
and ſtrung like Beads, to prevent Fits, and caule an eaſy Breed- 
of the Teeth, The Seed is commended by Mr. Boyle againſt 


ſpitting of Blood, as well as any other Hzmorrhage, made into 
22 * Conſerve of Roſes, and white Poppy · ſeeds. 
# Bob. O 

Its Leaves are inſipid, and have an ill Scent; they give a 


gest de 
eat Value upon its 
Conſerve of Roſes, for ſpitting of ; 
i il made by I 


bane is uſed in anodyne ms, to reſolve Tumors: 
| Quancicy of "Mill, 


: 


Sik 


, reſembles a Pot 


% 


the Cpals; and lay them upon the Breaſts, to free the P of the 
Milk, or Porn the Clods. Tabernemontanus ſays, that the 
Seeds of it muſt be bruiſed with Wine, and applied as a Cata- 
m upon the Breaſts of Women newly brought to Bed. 
Oil preſſed out of this Seed has the ſame Virtues. For 
Chilblains on the Hands, hold them over the Smoke of Hen- 
bane Seeds burning upon Coals; and ſqueeze the Fingers, till the 
extravaſated and condenſed Lymph comes out: This Lymph, as 
it paſſes thro” the Pores of the Skin, takes the Shape of little 
Worms. Martyn's Tournefore. 

An Oil is prepared of the Seed, which is of mighty E 
in procuring Sleep, the Temples being anointed with it: It is 
2 x Service in the wow wy „* or an immoderate or of * 

enſes, being * to the Region of the Loins, to 
Perinxum. Da from Buxb. 

2, Hyolcyamus ; rubello flore. C. B. P. 169. M. H. 2. 495. 

3. Hyoſcyamus; albus; major; vel rertius Dioſcoridis ; & 
quartus Plinii, C. B. P. 169. Tours. Inſt. 118. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 
$94 Boerh: Ind. A. 229. Hyoſcyamus albus. Offic. J. B. 3. 627. 

er. a83, Emac. 7 . Park. Thear. 262. Raii Hiſt. 1. 712. 

WHITE HENBANE. 
White Henbane differs from the black, in being a leſſer 
Plant, and not ſo woolly; the Leaves are broader, ſhorter, and leſs 
jagged, ſtanding on long Foot-ſtalks, and are leſs offenſive to the 
— the Flowers are fewer, being of a pale -yellowiſh Colour, 
and not ſo big as the black; the Tops of the Calyces are larger, 
and the Seed whiter. It grows wild in the warmer Regions, but, 
with us, only in Gardens, flowering in July. 

This Species of Henbane is accounted to be of a milder and leſs 
noxious Nature than the black Henbane, and therefore ſafer to 
be given inwardly, without Fear of any dangerous Conſequences 
attending. "Miller's Bot. Off. 

Ic is to be met with, tho but ſeldom, in the Gardens of Bata- 
niſts. The Part in Uſe is the Seeds, which are ſmall, round, flat, 
of an Aſh-colour inclining to brown, of ,a fat and ſomewhat 
viſcid Taſte, and of a narcotic and ungrareful Smell: It is pre- 
ſcribed in an Hæmoptoe, or Spitting of Blood. Dale. 

The. antient Phyſicians frequently uſed either the Juice of the 
white Hyoſcyamus, expreſſed from the IN Stalks cw, 
and Seeds; or the dry'd Seed, macerated in warm Water, a 
then bruiſed, for mitigating acute Pains, er of the E es; 
for which Purpoſe, Collyria were prepared of the ſame. The 
ſame Medicine was in Uſe for acute Pains of the Ears ; tho', 
indeed, the Uſe of theſe Kinds of Medicines, which take — 
the Senſe of Pain, and are called by the Greeks rayxwTiEG, 
Narcotics, has been much ſuſpected by the beſt Phyſicians; for 
it cannot but be pernicious, as it diminiſhes the ſenſitive Faculty 
in Bodies. P. Alpinus de Plant. Exot. 

4. Hyoſcyamus; major; albo fimilis; umbilico flore atro- 
purpurea, T. C. 5. 
5. Hyoſcyamus; albus; Ægyptius. Alp. Exot. 
The white Seeds of this Plant are very much inquir'd after in 
Furope. But our Apothecaries, inſtead of them, very erro- 
neouſly ſubſtiture the Seeds of the yellow Hyoſc yamus, which are 
low ; and the Plant is erroneouſly taken by the vulgar Sort 
the whi e Hyoſcyamus. 
The Juice of the white Hyoſcyamus is very uſeful in 8 Cough 
eeding from a Diſtillation of acrimonious and ſalt Humours 
from the Head, and the Forerunner of 'a Phthiſis. To prevent 
' ſo troubleſome a Diſorder, the Egyptians, when they go to ſleep, 
take a Spoonful of the Seeds, very r „ with an 
equal Quantity of Sugar pulverized; and 92 Relief by it, 
in blunting and ſweetening the Acrimony and Saltneſs of the 
amour, and inducing Sleep. The Women alſo pound the 
% and rake them in Sugar, for an immoderate Flux of the 
ſes.” Proſper Alpinus de Plant. Exor. | 
6. Hyoſcyamus; Creticus; luteus major. C. B. P. 169. Proar. 
192. M. H. 2. 494. Ben, 
J. Hyoſcyamus z aureus. Albin. Exot. 99. : * 
is Plant grows in the Iſland of Crete, or Candy; and bears 
{mall Flowers of a Gold Colour, whence it takes its Name: Tbe 
Seeds are very ſmall and yellow. Beſides this Species, called the 
Golden: Hyoſcyamos, there grows in the ſame Ifland another kind 


lowith Seeds; which are taken by our Apothecaries 
the white Hyoſcyamus. | 
Galen, Lib, 8. Simpl. fays very juſtly of all the Hyoſcyai 
1 The Hyoſcyamus, which bears black Seed, cauſes Madnels and 
% Liethargy 3 and that with the yellow Seeds nearly reſembles it 
in Qualities But che third is very uſeful in Medicine, bei 
4 reckon'd in the third Order of Refrigerants.” P. A 105. . 
Plast. Exer. ee 1 
io 8. H amus 3 folio in tenuiſſimas & acutiores lacinias 
dciffd. . Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Fol. 1. "ie 5 
The Hyeſcyemut, tüken in a ſmall Quantity, inebriates; in a 
acer it induces. a Sopor; in a Doſe ſtill larger 


of 'Hyoſcy which bears yellow Flowers, and produces yel- 
ot FHHyofcyamus, pan — 


, it brings on 
Convulfions ;/ and, if the Quantity be ſtill increaſed, its Effect 
- are moſt certain Death, ES it has an anodyne Virtue; 
for, if the Leaves be bruiſed 4 1 they, remoye Pain, 
„where it is proper do be removed; they act, or exert their Vir- 
„ FOE * 0 


- * . 


t to contribute towards their Generation. Caſtellns. 
thought to — ripute to > fd the { * . DSERBO 


HYP 


tue, by way of Suffocation. The 


Leaves, boiled in ſweet Milk 
are ao admirable Anodyne, in Pains of the Gour, being rpplied 
to the affected Parts, eſpecially with an Addition l_ of 

il of Olives. The Seeds are _reckon'd 


Hyoſe yamus, mixed with 


among Narcotics, but are to be uſed with Caution; for they in- 
duce Sleep, while they remove Pain. In D. Lodovici Pharmacia 
moderno Sæculo applic at a, there is deſcrib'd a Cataplaſm, 

of the Leaves yolcyamus, boiled in Oil, reduced, with 


Wax, into the Form of a Cataplaſm, which has admirable Vir- 
wy. r A e 5 = „ has a good Effect in 
ains, or s, proceeding from heterogeneous Matter therein. 
The Leaves, mollified 3 Fire, are very good to diſſipate 
Milk. In the Tooth- ach, the Smoke of the Seed is received thro? 
a Funnel; the ſame is a very good Remedy in Chilblains of the - 
Hands and Feet. This Plant is an Ingredient in the Populewm ; 
but theſe Suffumigations of the Teeth, and Ears are to be uſed 
with Moderation, for fear of inducing a Stupor and Delirium. 
The Name Hyoſcyamos, vooxvau®-, is derived from vs, a 
Swine, and xva@-, a Bean, that is tc ſay, Hogbean, becauſe its 
Fruit reſembles a Bean ; and, as lian tells us, when the wild 
Swine have eaten of Hyoſcyamus, they immediately fall into ſuch 
violent Convulſons, that they would immediately die, if they 
did not throw themſUves into Water, where, by plentiful eating 
of robe, they are perfectly recovered. Fuſe. Plant. aſcrips. 
aave. 
HyoscyAMUs is alſo uſed for ſeveral Sorts of NicoT1aNna ; 
which ſee. - | , 
HYOSERIS. 
The Characters are; | | 3 
The Leaves about the Stalk are ſeſſile, or without Pedicles. 
The Calyx bends forward, is contracted into a conic Form, and 
the Stalk wreathed ; the Seeds are diſpoſed in a flat Disk. 8 
Boerhaave mentions but one Splecies of this Plant; which 
Hyoſeris; anguſtifolia. Tab. Ic. 180. Hieracium, minus, fo 
dentis Leonis oblongo, glabro. C. B. P. 127. T. 470. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
It agrees tn Virtues with the Cichoreum or Succory, according to 
the Hiſtoria Plantarum attributed to Boerbaave, : 
HYOTHYROIDES, a Name given to two Muſcles, which 
ſerve to dilate the Chink of the Larynx. See Lagrnx. 
HYPACTICOS, da, from v7dye, to ſubdue, or bring 
down, or under, is a Word appropriated to expreſs the Virtue of 
cathartic Medicines. _ | 
HYPATHROS, Ca., from d, under, and 4/8, the 
Cool of the Morning. A Place in the open Air, where Walking, 
and other Exerciſes, in Uſe among the Antients, were uſually per- 
formed. The Word occurs in Hippocrates, de R. V. I. A. 
HYPALEIPTRON, uzda«77ev. A ſort of Spatula, for 
ſpreading Plaiſters or Ointments, from «dag, to anoinr. | 
HYPALEIPTON, vuTea«77o0. A Linimer:. y 
HYPECOUM. | | 
The Characters are ; 
The Leaves are finely jagged, like thoſe of the Fumaria tenui- 
ſolia. The Calyx conſiſts of four Leaves, (one Pair of them 
ſmall and herbaceous, the other Pair larger and floral) withers, 
and falls off. The Flowers are dipetalous, the Petals bid, in 
ſuch a manner, as to make the Flowers appear tetrapetalous. 
From each Diviſion of the Petals ariſes another ſort of Petal, 
8 covering the 9 and four Stamina, on both Sides. 
The Ovary is furniſhed with a corniculated Tube, and becomes 
a flat, jointed Pod, containing, in each Joint, a ſingle Seed. 
Boerbaa ve mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Hypecoum; latiore folio. Tour». Inſt, 2 30. Boer h. Ind. A. 307. 
Hypecoon. Offic. C. B. P. 172, x wang filiquo ”. B. 2. $99. 
Hypreoon legitimum Cluſſi. Park. Theat. 371. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1328. 
inum cornulatum, five Hypecoon Cluſſi. Ger. 909. Emac. 1067. 
RNED WILD CUMIN, | 
It grows in Provence and Languedoc, and flowers in May. 
Dioſcorides ſays, it is poſſels'd of the ſame Virtues with Poppy; 
nd the modern Accounts thereof agree with his. | 
_- HyPECOUMALTERUM. See CUMINUM 81L1QUOSUM. 
 HYPEL AXON, dia, from dd, under, and Aly, Oil, 
The Diegs or Sordes of Oil, z Py 
HYPELATOS, di,, from dd, under, and #aayve, to 
agitate. An Epithet of cathartic Medicines. 6 
_  HYPENE, du, uſually ſignifies a Beard; bur, according to an 
Interpreter of Homer, it is the upper Lip, where the firſt ay 
Hairs appear. Col Aurelianus writes, that the firſt downy Ap- 
pearance of a Beard, about both the Lips, is ſo-called: Gaza ten 
ders the Word from Ariſtorle by Myſtax, the Hair of the uppe 
Lip, or Muſtaches. Gorrevs. Tæiyn, in Ruyfſus Epbheſius, is the Ha 
under the Chin. Pappos, 7477 &>, ap der 6 upon the Chin; at 
the firſt Appearance of the Hairs on the upper Lip, he calls © 


> 
- 


Tw yore (Propogonion) ; which, when come to Maturity, take 


Name of puraxes (Muſtaces), Ruffics Epheſius, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 
HYPENEMIUS, dine, from dad, under, and * 

the Wind, is an N of barren , or ſuch as are not i 

pregnared by the Tread of the Cock. Theſe are other wiſe 

called Ove Zephyria, becauſe Zepbyrut, or the Weſt Wind, was 


2 
LICUS, 


H Y- Pr 


HYPERBOLICUS, uTegfoarnts, from d Cu, to exceed, 
or go beyond” Meaſure, og Lg many or exceſſive, is a Term 
opplicd by Galen, Com. x. 'In Prognoft. No. 13. to the Poſition 
of the Body in Decubiture, when the Arms and Legs, and —_ 
the Vertebtæ of the Neck included, are extended or retract 

ond their due and ordinary Meaſure. 


PERCATHARSIS, UTigxd0agorr, from die, a Prepo- 


ſition importing Exceſs,. and is, Purgation, is an immode- 
rate or exceſſive Purgation, the uſ.:al E of a colliquating, 
corroſive, and ua Medicine. Hippocrates, 5 Apb. 4. 
and Coac. 565. ſays, that, Convulſions, or the Hiccough, ſuc- 
ceeding an Hypercatharſit, are bad Symptoms; and, in ſuch a 
Caſe, adviſes, as quoted by Aerizs, to put the Patient immedi- 
arely into a warm Bath, and let him k a generous yellow 
White - wine, before aud after Bathing. 

An Hypercatharſis happens, when, by a continual Irritation of 
ſome cot̃roſive and ftimularing Cathartic, the Tone of the Veſſels 
belonging to the Belly is relaxed, and their Orifices opened. In 
che Beginning of this Diſorder, a very thin Matter, and ſuch as 
Nature d es not want, is evacuated ; but, afterwards, when the 
Relaxation and Aperture of the Veſſels are increaſed, the ary >> 
Humours are diſcharged ; and, firſt, there is an Excretion of yel- 
low Bile, then of Phlegm, after that of black Bile, and laſt of 
all of Blood, a Fluid the moſt neceſſary to Nature of all the 
Humours : But, before this bappens, the thineſt of the Hu- 
mour is firſt diſcharged, and the thickeſt laſt of all. If you ad- 


miniſter, therefore, too ſtrong a Phlegmagogue, after Phlegm is 
evacuated, there comes an Excretion firſt of yellow, next of 
black Bile, then of Blood. If you give a violent eps» be 

by an Evacuation of 


the Diſcharge of the Bile is ſucceed 
Phlegm, next of black Bile, and laftly of Blood. Too violent a 
Melanagogue, after evacuating the black Bile, expels the yellow, 
then Phlegm ; and, laſt of all, cauſes an Excretion of Blood, as 
if it were from Veſſels quite depriv'd of their natural Tone and 
Firmneſs. For, when the Veſſels, through Imbecilliry, can no 
longer rerain the other Juices, and their Orifices are opened, and 
the Medicine never ceaies to irritate, when it can no longer at- 
tract the Humour to which it is appropriated, it is neceſſary,” 
that the reſt ſhould follow in the Order above-related. Oribaſ. 
Med. Coll. Lib 14. Cap. 42. | 
They who labour under an Hypercatharſis, muſt be treated 
with Frictions of the Skin, and a warm Bath, drinking, before 
they bathe, thin, red, or yellow Wine, for ſuch is eaſieſt of 
Diſtribution, with * of Bread, and Pomegranates. If the 
Evacuation proceeds, let the Limbs be bound in fuch a man- 
ner, that the Bandage may be carry'd from the upper to the lower 
Parts; and, by its. Aſtriction, may cauſe an Interception of the 
Blood and Spirits, and ſo prevent an exceſſive Effuſion and Diſſi- 
tion. Exhibit, alſo, a ſmall Quantity of Theriaca, to be taken 
with the Fleſh of Vipers; for this Medicine paſſes to the Skin, 
and, in a ſhort time, makes a Revulſion, and diverts the Courſe 
of che Humours from the Belly, and blunts what is poiſonous 
and operative in Catbartics. It this be wanting, you may take, 
inſtead thereof, Troches of Theriaca, or Troches of Seeds, 
ſee Paſtillus de Seminibus) and of the Antidote called Philonium. 
e may, alſo, be apply'd to the Stomach, and 
Cataplaſms of Polenta and. Mulſum; after which you muſt uſe 
aſtringent Epithems; bur the 12 Relief is obtained from 
Frictions of the whole Body, and potable Remedies. The Patient 
muſt keep himſelf from the cold Air, and what is very warm; 


for the firſt repels the Humours from the external Parts inwards, / 


and ſo increaſes the Flux; and the other diſſipates and diſſolves 
the natural Strength and Spirits. If the Evacuation, thro” the 
corroding Force of the Cathartic, be increaſed, the aforeſaid 
Cataplaſms mult be apply d, and Obtundents be injected in Cly- 
ſters, ſuch as the Fat of a le, ſweet Wine, Oil of Spike, and 
others of the . 4 . 12 7. ra + AD 
In an Hypercatharſis, Drinking is to be ſparingly indulg 
eep 8 e Wine, diluted with Spring- water, is to 
be exhibited in ſmall Quantiries. Thick Polenta, roaſted and 
— in the Drink, or a ſmall Quantity of the Heads of 
oppy, or of Galls, is of Service in this Caſe. The Flower of 
decorticated or husked Lentils, boiled with Vinegar and the 
black Beet. with. an Addition of Sumach, and a ſmall 8 
of Poppy-beads, are very effectual. Dry d Pears, expreſſed wit 
the Juice of Quinces, are, alſo, good. If the Purging continues 
with Violence, we muſt uſe more effectual Remedies, and ſuch 
as are preſcrib'd in cœliac Diſorders. To thoſe who are ealy to 
vomit, plenty of warm Water is to be given to drink, and Vomit- 
ing is ro be — either with the Finger, or intruding a 
Feather; and this muſt be ing 7 two or three times toge- 
ther. Then warm ſome Oleum Melinum (ſee Melinum Oleum) 
and Wine, and apply a Linen Cloth dipped in it to the Belly; 2 
after ſome moderate Diſtance of Time, ethibit the Quantity 
/ & Bean of Theriaca, to be taken in Wine. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. 


a; Cop. 118. 

HYPERCORYPHOSIS, Urepropigocts, from unity, above, 
and xopvph, the Vertex, an Eminence, or Protuberance. Higpo- 
crates calls the Lobes of the Liver, and of the Lungs, Hyper- 


| Gorgpboſes, vine, 


0 


HYPERCRISIS, dtv, from dig, above, ind rler « 


Criſis, an Hypercriſis, is an exceſſive and violent Critis of 4 
Diſcaie, when Nature, oppreſſed with the Abundance of the 
morbife Matter, makes extraordinary Efforts to free icfelf by it 
moderate Evacuations, attended with the Nes Danger to the 
Patient, Galen, Com. 3. in Prognoft: T. 1. It is ſo called Hyper- 
2 d eptanfαν, a Superexcretion. Gale, de C. M. J. L. 


* | 
HYPEREPH!DROSIS, Tip:gityore, from inte, ſignifying 
Exceſs, and id, Sweat. — ot immoderate "widen 
ng. Blancard. 

YPERESIA, Urngeeie, Miniſtry, Office, in Moſcbiow de 
Morb. Mal. is uſed to tignify the organical Function of the ſeve- 
ral Parrs of the a ä 

HYPERETRIA, vmwirye, « Fernale Aſſiſtant, or Midwiſe, 
at the Time of Labour; on which Occaſion, Moſchion, de Moth. 
Mal. requires there ſhould be three, at leaſt, preſent. 

HYPERICUM. "a 

The Characters are; 

The Root js fibrous; the Leaves are conjugated, or grow by 
Pairs, at the Joints of the Stalks. The Calyx conſiſts of one 
Leaf, is quinquefid, not caducous, expanded. The Flowers ate 
roſaceous, pentaperalous, adorned with many Stamina, embrace 
a conic Ovary, which is furniſhed with three lo Tubes, 
and becomes a ſmall oblong Fruit, conſiſting of three Capſules 
cloſely joined, and filled with numerous minute Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions thirteen Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Hypericum; vulgare. C. B. P. 279. Park. Theat. 572. 
Tourn, Inſt. 274. Boerh. Ind. A. 1. 241. Hypericum, Offic. Ger. 
432: Emac. 5 39. Raii _ ——— N e Hypericum 
vulgare five perforata e us £ J. B. 3. 381. 
ST. JolneE ORT. . 8 

St. John's-· wort grows to be about two Feet high, very much 
ſpread out into Branches, which are ſmooth and round, having 
at each Joint two ſmall ob Leaves, growing without Foot- 
ſtalks, with three pretty la eins, running on the back Side of 
each, and, upon being beld up againſt the Light, appearing full 
of ſmall Holes; whence it is called Perſorata. The are 
numerous on the Tops of the Branches, conſiſting of five yellow 
Leaves, with a great Number of Apices and Stamina, when 
bruis'd between the Fingers, emitting a bloody Juice. The 
Seed · veſſel is longiſh and angular, ſomewhat like a Corn of Bar- 
ley, divided into three Partitions, full of a very broad ſmall Seed; 
it has ſomewhat of a reſinous Smell. The Root is hard 
woody, ſpreading much, and abiding many Years. It grows in 
Hedges, and among Buſhes, and flowers in June and July. The 
Leaves and Flowers are uſed.. | Sy 
II is aperitive, deterſive, and diuretic, helpful 
inſt tertian and quartan Agues, is alexipharmic and deſtr 
orms, and is an excellent vulnerary Plant. A Tindture of the 


Flowers, in Spirit of Wine, is commended againſt Melancholy and 


Madneſs. Outwardly, it is of Service in Bruiſes, Contuſions, 
—— 1 r ber bed k. «rt go , Gerard, in his 

erbal, gives a ve eceipt of a compound Oil, of great 
Service in the foregoing Accidents, Miller's Bog. OF. [ 

Its Leaves are ſtyptic, and a little faltiſh ; they have a Sale 
reſembling Sal Ammoniac, but it is united with a great deal 
of Earth, and diffoly'd in a Liquor not unlike Spirit of Tur- 
peptine ; for the tranſparent Points upon the Leaves of this Plant, 
which ſeem to be fo yo Holes, the black Points upon the 
Borders of its Flowers, and the little Knobs upon its Fruits, oughe 
to be regarded as ſo many Bottles fil'd with this Liquor. le is 
no wonder then, that St. John's-wort ſhould be vulnerary, de- 
terſive, diuretic, febrif and good for the Vapours; Th 
diſtil this Plant, and make an Oil and an Extract of it: the On 
is imple or com The Simple is made thus: infuſe the 
Tops of St. John - wort between Flower and Seed; in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Olive-oil ; ſet it for ſome Days in the Sun; ſtrain ic 


out, and reiterate the Infuſion, till ir be of « Red. For the 
Compound Oil, infuſe one Pound of the T the ſame Plant 
in two Pounds of Oil, and one Pound of Red-wine ; after it has 


been macerated three Days, boil it ia Balneo Marie, till the 
Wine be conſumed : Make three, Infuſions after the ſame man- 
ner, and in the laſt dilute a Pound of Nice T tine, and 
four Scruples of Saffron, Theſe Oils are excellent for all ſorts of 
Wounds; they give half an Ounce or an Ounce of it to drink, 
for Spitting of Blood, and the Dyſentery ; for the Sciatica, Rhey- 
matiſm, and ſuch-like Diſeaſes, they rub the Part with two Ounces 
of Oil of St. John's-wort, and one Ounce of good Spirit of Wine, 
5 Mixture is very reſolving. To make the Extract of this 

1 i ; : * 4 \ 


Take the Flowers in the Bud, put- cem to digeſt for two 


Days i Spirit of Wine, he Infufign, 
Rk Sent eee 
give from a Scruple to a Dram of it. : 


| Anzelus Sala cribes the Uſe of it for Msdoefs; Mel ; 
* ed Pies which come without a Fever — 
— Cul They have given the Name of F. 


to 


> 


* . * 
. 


. 


HYS 


to $t. John's-wort, becauſe they beleid it to be good to cure 


theſe whom they fancy d to be poſſeſ- d; but it is worth our 
Obſervation, that theſe People are commonly Cheats, or reall 
hypochondriac ; and, generally ſpeaking, all the Herbs. whic 
are thought good for ou eſlions, are excellent for 
Vypours, Madneſs, and Melancholy: The DecoCtion of St John's- 
wort, the diſtil'd Water of this Plant, and the Infuſion of its Seed, 
kill Worms, and provoke Urine. It is uſed in the antinephritic 
Syrup of M. Charas, aperitive and cachectic Syrup of the ſame 
Author; Syrup of Mugwort, Powder which Paulmier (Palmarins) 
has preſcribed for neſs, Venice Treacle, reform'd Treacle of 
M, Charas, Mithridate, compound Oil of Scorpions, the Unguen- 
tum Martiatum, and in the Myndificativum ex Apio. Martyn's 
Tournefort.- f 

2. Hypericum; Aſcyron diftum ; caule quadrangulo. J. B. 
3. 382, See ASCYRUM. | 

3. Hypericum; villoſum ; erectum; caule rotundo. T. 

4. Hypericum; elegantiſſimum, non ramoſum, folio lato. J. B. 


$3. 
"5 Uypericum ſupinum; romentoſum ; Hiſpanicum. Cluſ. - 
- ads. 


6. Hypericum; minus; erectum. C. B. P. 279. 
7. Hypericum; minus; vel minus; ſupinum; glabrum. C. B. 
P. 379. M. H. 2. 469. : 
8. Hypericum; perfoliatum; & perforatum. T. 25; 
9. Hypericum; folio breviori. C. B. P. 279. M. H. 2. 


10. Hypericum; fruteſcens; Canarienſe ; multiflorum. H. 


A. 2. 135. 

11. ce foetidum ; fruteſcens. T. 255. 

12. Hypericum; Orientale ; flore magno, T. Cor. 19. 
tz. Hypericum; criſpum ; n folio. Bocce. 
115 b. 2. T. 12. Boerh. Ind alt. Plant. Vol. 1. Pp. 242. 

Miller enumerates thirty Species of this Plant. Pp 
Hypericum, fruteſcens. A Name for the Spiræa; Hyperici folio, 
on Crenato. , 

Hypericum maximum. See ANDROS/AZMUM. 

Hypericum ſaxatile. See CaR1s. 

YPERINESIS, Sina, from die, importing Exceſs, and 
ir nene, an Evacuation. An immoderate Evacuation. The Word 
occurs in Hippocrates, de Loc. in Hom. and means the ſame as 
HyPERCATHARSIS before. 

HYPERINOS, deten, from di, denoting Exceſs, and 
iis, to evacuate, fignifies one who is immoderately evacuated 
or purged, and, alſo, one who is extenuated. Galen, Com. in 6 
Epid. explains the Word by xix«v@v & (cecenomenot) © eva- 
* cuared;” bot, in his Exe eſis, he ſays, UTiew@- 6 UT 
abap erlpur@-, J 27) de, &c. © Hyperinos lignifies 
both che Perſon who is over-purged, and the Super- purgation 
<« itſelf ; and ſome have ex it by ſay ing, diene 
« ive, Hyperinor is one who is extenuated: But the Word 
„ ſeems. to me to have a double Meaning, after the manner of 
« Hale vu, (macropnus) and BexXumves ( brachypnus).” His 
Meaning is; that as theſe Words, partggmres, and Bexx uv Trees 
lignity not only long and ſhort Reſpiration, but, alſo, the Sub- 
jects affected by them; ſo Hyperinos is uſed, indifferently, for 
an immoderate Evacuation, and the Perſon who is exhayfted by 
uch a Diſcharge. Varinus explains ue by 5 ogides ,t 

One who is much extenuated; and Pollux, it rau, im- 
„ moderately evacuated, or exhauſted.” _ 

. HYPEROA, da, from dip, and wv, „ Place, the 
upper Part of the Mouth, called alſo Palatum, Baſis Cerebri, 
Catel. 

N Rrerkos. 5749S, is a Peſtle, which Hippocrates, Lib. de 
Fracł. uſes inſtead of a Staff, for the Extenſion of broken 
Bones. 1127 . 0 
 HYPERPHYES, vaſppuis, from ddt, above or beyond, and 
oye, importing to be generated in the natural Way, is an Epi- 


thet which imports ſomething beyond, or contrary to the ordi- 


vary Courſe of Nature; and is applied by Hippocrates, Lib. de 

vet. Med. to Diſorders which are extremely bad and dangerous. 
HY PERSARCOSIS, Yaſodprans, from vaip, impor 

5 or Superfluities, and caps, Fleſh, is an Excreſcence 


HYPEXODOS, u-, from dd, under or beneath, and 
88 a Paſling-forth or out, fignifies Excretions, or a Flux, of 
ell. 
.HY PEZOCOS, egen, from we) to undergird, 
ſpoken of. thoſe * which are (| under other 
arts; thus the Plerra is extended under the Ribs. Celivs Au- 
relianus, Lib. 2. acut. Morb. Cap. 16. aſcribes a Cough to the 
went of the Ports which are near, and contiguous teen. 
(embrane, & To the ſurtounding Membrane. 
. AY PHEAR. See Vicus. 1 
' HYPHEGES!S, vpnſans, from to lead; a be- 
fore, a leading or ſhewing the Way: Tbus, Lib. de Natura Pueri, 
v vpiſhas inde very deri dd d Ni,. And a Way 


Was mark d out for it, like Water poured on a Table.” For 


in the Birth the Way was made for the Paſſage of the Foerus, b 
Be — Vowing of che thin Ichor, or Water, 1 Weiten 


4 


Hv 
poured on a Table, is derived and drawn along by the Finger, 
till it finds a Way to flow off, And, in F den- 
eZ Fuplshiny me, © Nor will | be the Author, or Ad- 
I viſer of any Counſel of that Nature,” that is, of giving deadly 
Medicines to any Perſon whatſoever. 

HYPNOBATES, vavCdrns, from dv, Sleep, and Baire, 
a. one who walks in his Sleep. 

YPNOLOGICA, end, from 5716, Sleep, and A-, 
a Diſcourſe, is a Part of Medicine, teaching a due Regulation 
of Sleep and Waking. | 

HYPNOPOEOS, varero%, from #210, Sleep, and te, 
to make or cauſe, is an Epither of ſuch Medicines as procure 


YPNOS, &, Sleep. See Somnvs. 
_ HYPNOTERION <avdliews, the Name of an hepatic Epi- 
l in Artivs, Tetrab, 3. Serm. 2. II. Where he treats of 
the Cure of a ſcirrhous pleen. * 

HYPNOT.CUS, , from dr, Sleep; the fame 
with Hypnopo1os, before. f 

HYPNUM, a kind of fertile Moſs, furniſhed with a Multi- 
tude of little calyptrated Heads, whoſe Calyptræ, for the moſt 
part, fir obliquely on them; the Heads fall off tranſyerſly, with 
their Margin ſometimes indented, ſometimes entire; and ſtand 
upon pretty long Pedicles, produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, along the Stalks and Branches ; and have their wer Part 
ſurrounded with ſquamous Involucra, or Covers, different from 
the Leaves: To this it may be added, that the Stalks ate, for 
the moſt patt, more diſperſed, and more fertile of Branc 
than in the Br yon. Ray's Synopſes Strip. Brit. The general Divi- 
ſions of Hypnumt, ſee under the Article BoTanyv. 

HYPO, dd, a Prepoſition ſignifying ander; but, in Com- 
poſition, imports, not only an Inferiority with reſpect to Situa- 
tion, but a Remiſhon or Diminution; as will be obvious from 
Examples in ſome of the ſubſequent Words. 

HYPOBRYCHIOS, urs; from Un}, and ged., de- 
merged: ſunk, in Hippocrates and Aretæus, ſignifies — or 
deeply ſeated ; and is ques to the {low Beginning of a Fever, 
and to the Veins, and other deeply ſituated Parts. Coſtellus. Foeſius. 
ICA dns 

„ Uroxdmrioue, from dd, and xanrite 
to unions. Suffumigation. Moſcbiom N Mul. 1 

HY CARODES, Wend, from vas, i rting a Di- 
minution, or lower Degree, of any Quality, and ad, a Carus, 
is one who labours under a Sopœ, or lower ee of a Carus. 
Hippocr. 1. Prorrhet. & Coac. In Lib. 3. Epid. we read varora- 

wy (Hy carothis) in the fame Senſe. 

HY ATHARSIS, Aha, from va3, importing Di- 
minution, and x49Jzgor, Purgation, is a {light P 122 
wards, and ſo oppoled to a Word, 
however, is ſornetirnes taken, ſimply, for any Degree of Purggtion 
by the Belly, as in Hippocrates, Lib. de Ulcer. and Galen, 5 M. 


Lib. & 8 6. 
1 P TC M, Woes, from wh under, and zave, 
urn, is properly an rtment for Bathi Sweati 
* 1 N * y 1 Fire — — Floor 5 bur & 5 ly uſe 
to N a Stoye. 
POCEPHAL/AEON, vaoxegdamuer, from v, under, and 
ve, the Head, is a Pillow, or xy Skpport for the Head. 
mT I. de Morb. Mul. 
YPOCERCHALEON, f, from vat, and xip- 
2 85 an Aſperity of the Fauces, in 7. Epid. is a ſtridulous kind 
ot Aſperity of the Fauces and Aſpera Arteria. 
HYPOCHOERIS, a Species of Sonabus, not fo prickly 
the others: It comes from dd, importing Diminution, — 
X 2 a Swine. Blaxcard. 
YPOCHEOMENOS, ,., is one labouring under 
a Suffuſion, or Cataract. Galen, de Sari. twend. Lib. 6. Cap. 9. 
E e ee * Awgj utes, from dr, im- 
porting Diminution, X Aegis, of a kind of pale Col and 
2 _ Of x pack Colour inclining toblack. — 
. 6, pid. | 
_ HYPOCHONDRIA, Wwoxudee, from ia, under, and 
6776, ,x Cartilage. The Hypochondria, or that Part of the 
y, on both Sides, which lies under the ſpurious Ribs, and is 
extended to the-[lia, comprehending not only the Muſcles, bat 
the internal Viſcera; becaule, as Pollux ſays, md yivdpp vab- 
x6), © It is ſubjacent to a Cartilage.” Celſus, from ſeveral 
Places of Hippocrates, renders the Word by Precordia ; and 


Celius Aurelianns often puts Precordia inflammata, for an In- 


Aaminarion of the Hypochondria, * 


Affections of the Hypochondria, in Hippocrates, are; 


Hypochondrion aneſpaſmenon, io wvſeuy drsomracut aRevul — 
Son wag Retraction the Hypochs 5 bay 


'& Far. 16..poft Stat. peſt. There is alſo M bans l- 
anf, an oblong Tenlion ot che Hypoc hondrium, proceeding 
row an Inflammation of the two ſtrar Muſcles of rhe Epiga- 

ſtrium, which are extended trom the Thorax, in a ſtrait Line, 

to the Of Pubis, 1. Dat ot 

_.. Hypochondria Catexeraſmena, &c. VN,, e 

bee, 5 970 awxpeln, Hypochondria very ſqualid and 

dried up, 2) ©2935 dart, and contracted. and depreſſed by an 
exceſſive 5 ynels, not ad, ,a, drawn inwards by an in- 

ternal. Inflammation, Galen, Com. 1. in Lib. de R. V. I. A. 


Hypo bondria mettora, vUTo ,,G il tea, elevated or tumid 


bondria, 1. Epid. Aer. 8. 4 Abb. 72. The fame are ex- 
pres Lib. de R. 1 * 15 by A 377 Ve eg . 4 raiſed or 
ifted up, meaning b tulences, as Galen explains it. 
f Hypo hondri ntfs uTexordeis Euvlagis, ſuch I Diſtention 
of the Hypochondria, as proceeds from an Inflammation, 1. Epid. 
er. 2. 3. 8. 10. and elle where. | As 
' Hypochondrii Scoliotes, vroxordets oxoMbrnc, an Ob of 
the Hy chondrium, chat is, an Inequality of that Part; Thus, 
in the, following Paſſage, Lib, de R. V. I. A. Ne, wp 3 
4 cm be Bar, i emnewerey, q bx r TROMGTHa, If, there 
< fore, the Hypochondrium be pained, or tumety'd, or con- 
te tract an Obtiquity.” Exoa1oTw is explain'd, in Galen, by dy- 
Hania, Inequality. | 
'  Hypothondrium chronium, voy be xe rie, an . 
d rium affected with an inveterate Diſorder, Coac. 292. So, a 
1. Prorrbet. we read rd vaoxardee ita xemurien, Hypo- 
chondria which have been tumefied for a conſiderable Time. 
HYPOCHONDRIACUS MORBUS. | | 
The hypochondriac Diſorder is none of the leaſt conſiderable 
among thoſe of the ſpaſmodic Kind, incident to the nervous 
Syſtem : Becauſe it, principally, exerts its Tyranny under the Enſi- 
form Cartilage, and the ſpurious Ribs, in the Region of the 
Hypochondria, it is, for this Reaſon, called the hypochondriac 
Affection. If we thoroughly conſider its Nature, it will be found 
to be a ſpaſmodico-flatulent Diſorder of the Prime Vie, that is, 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines, ariſing from an Inverſion or Per- 
verſion of their periſtaltic Motion, and, by the mutual Conſent of 
the Parts, throwing the whole nervous Syſtem into irregular Mo- 
tions, and diſturbing the whole Oeconomy of the Functions. 
But, before we enter upon the Hiſtory of this Diſorder, we 
think ir expedient to premiſe, that no Part or Function of the 
Body eſcapes the Influence of this tedious and long protracted 
Diſeaſe, whoſe Symptoms are fo violent and numerous, that it is 
no caly Task "either to enumerate or account for them; for, 
as, among acute Diſeaſes, a Fever, in a particular manner, de- 
ſerves the Name of Univerſal; ſo, among thoſe of a chrogical 
Kind, the fame may be juſtly ſaid of the hypochondriac Diſorder. 
But, that we may proceed regularly, and trace the Beginning and 
Progreſs of this Proteus-like Diſorder, we ſhall begin from the 
Cavity of the lower Belly, which is firſt of all ſubjected to the 
Tyranny of this Diſtemper. In the Beginning, therefore, of 
the Diſorder, violent Tenſions, and flatulent Inflations, of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines are perceiv'd, eſpecially under the ſpu- 
rious Ribs, and that moſt generally in the Left Region of the 
Hypochondria, on which a pretty hard Tumor ſometimes ap- 
pears. As for the particular Diſorders of the Stomach and 
Oeſophagus, the Patient is afflicted with Nauſeas, loathing of 
Food, and a varying Appetite, ſometimes craving nothing, and 
at others ſom more keen; the Aliments are ill-digeſted, 
and by that means acid and viſcid Crudities are generated: The 
Stomach is affected with an oppreſſive and heavy Pain, ee 
after Meals: The Oeſophagus is ſpaſmodically conſtricted, a 
a limpid Mucus is frequently diſcharged out of the Mouth : De- 
lutition is difficult, and the Patient labours under a violent Car- 
ialgia, a Hear of the Stomach, acid Eructations, Attempts to 
vormit, and Vomitings, the Matter of which is of ſo acrid a 
Quality, that Authors inform us, that the Teeth are not only 
benumbed,' bur, alſo, Linen Cloths corroded by it. In hypo- 
chondriac Patients | have, alſo, obſerved purely ſebaceous 
Vomitings; wirh reſpect to which, the Reader conſult the 
Miſcell, Nat. Curioſ. Decad. 1. An. 3. Obſ. 253. ſides, in the 
Inteſtines, particularly the ſmall ones, there are perceiv'd, about 
the Navel, violent and racking Pains, Contorſions, lancinating 
Twirches, Rumblings, and Murmurings: Violent Gripes are; 420 
produced in the large Inteſtines. Sometimes the Patient is ſetz 
with a Flux, and, at other times, with an obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, 
accompanied with a Rerention of the Flatulences, which, when 
diſcharged either from the Mouth or Anus, in ſome meaſure, re- 
lieve the other = but are, ſoon after, copiouſly generated. 
The Patient often labours under frequent res of going to 
Stool ; and, generally, Tubercles, or blind Hzmorrhoids, a 
about the Anus, and a ſymptomatic Diſcharge of Blood ſome- 
times ſucceeds: In fome, the Diſcharge of the Urine is diffi- 
cult and painful, and the Urine icſelf is thin, diluted, and white, 
ſomerimes with a copious ſandy Sediment. Beſides, this Diſorder, 
when attended with a Pain in the Region of the Kidneys, often 
reſembles the Stone. 
Nor does this Diſorder affect the Abdomen alone, but alſo, 
PER Parts into Conſent. Thus in the Breaft there is 
Vo. II. 
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grein Uneaſineſs, Conſtridtions, à violent Difficulty of Brewhs 
ing, ſometimes joined with an Oppletion of the Breaf, Tremors, 
and Palpitations of the Heart. ; As the Diſeaſe incre Les, t 
Head is, allo, affected; in the exrerior Parts of which, Cepha 
lilgias; Herpicranias, various conſttictive Pai 
with Rigidity and Immobilicy, and that particular 
Called Clavns, N In the internal Parts a Vertigo, « 
Ringing of the, Ears, and a Difficüley of Hearing, ate perceiv'd ; 
the Eyes are dull, and the Sight dim : © Sorne, alſo, ſee Objects 
double : The Eyes are painful and dry ; the Tongue, eſpecially 
in a patticular Part, is frequently ſeiz d with a burning and un- 
eaſy Pain; and the Saliva is copiouſly rage: Ad. t laſt rhe 
animal Functiotis are impair'd, the Mind is, without any Reaſc 
or by the lighteſt Cauſe, provok'd and throw into violet 

mmotions. Hence Reſtleſſneſs, Anxiety, Terror 2 
Anger, Feat, Diffidence, idle Whims, and irregulat Workings © 
the Fancy; the Memory is impair d, the Reaſon' weaken'd, the 
Sleep turbulent, uneaſy, and of Terror. Some Symptoms 
of this - Diſorder affect the whole » Which is frequent] 
8 with intenſe Heats, or profuſe Sweats; the Str 
is loſt, and the whole Body, 2 languid, and averſe to 
Labour, gradually waſtes away. The Limbs ate frequently af- 
fected with a pricking and lancinating Pai. At lit, all the 
Secrerions and Excretions, eſpecially thoſe of the ſanguineous 
Kind, are perverted and diſorder'd. But tis hardly poſſible to 
enumerate all the various Symptoms of this Diſorder, which are 
different in almoſt every Individual they torment. | 

The Accounts of this Diſeaſe, receiv'd from the moſt antient 
Phyſicians, correſpond with thoſe we have already given. Thus 
Galen, in his Firſt Book de Locis affe#is, furniſhes us with 4 
Paſſage of Diocles, in which bypochondriac Diſorders of the 
flatulent and melancholic Kind, ariſing from the Stomach, are 
mentioned; and which, for the ſake of i Mevity and Perſpi- 
cuity, deſerves to be tranſcribed: * The Patient, fays he, after 
eating, eſpecially ſuch Aliments as are of difficult Digeſtion, 
< or capable of exciting Hears, ſpits lazge Quantities of Mois 
« ſture; is afflicted with acid EruCtations and Inflations ; be 
< perceives an Exæſtuation in his Præcotdia, and a Fluftuation 
* when he checks the EruCtations. Sometimes, alſo, violent 
* Pains of the Abdomen are perceiv'd, which, in ſome, reach 
above the Diaphragm, but are my when the Aliments are 
concocted. Bur, as ſoon as the Patient eats again, he is af 
< flicted in the ſame manner. Theſe Pains ſometimes, alſo, rack 
the Patient, when faſting, and after Supper. If at any time 
the Patient yomits, the Matter thrown up confiſts of crude 
* Aliments, and a Phlegm, which is bitter, hot, and acid to 
© ſuch a Dog that the Teeth are benumb'd by it.“ This 
Author is of Opinion, that becauſe cold Subſtances afford Re- 
lief, the Diſeaſe ariſes from the Heat of the internal Parts. 

Before we quit the Hiſtory of this Diſeaſe, we ſhall lay down 
ſore Caurions very neceſſary to be known; As, then, this Diſ- 
order has ſeveral tees or Stages, which direct us in for 
our Prognoſtics; ſo it has, alſo, Exacerbations, which amount 
to pretty violent Paroxyſms ; for, tho” hypochondriac Patients arg 
never —— well, yet their Symptoms are far more violent 
in the Winter, Autumn, and cold Weather of any kind; whereas 
the botter the Atmoſphere is, the better State of Health they 
_ Women ſubject to this Diſorder are obſerv'd to be m 

ed by ir at the time their Men/es, , which are rall 
deficient, ought to How. It is, farther, worth our Oblervat on; 
that hypochondriac Patients are rarely afflicted with contin 
epidemical, and contagious Fevers, or the Plague, but remain 
free from theſe and many other raging Diſtempers. The Rea- 
ſon of this ſurpriting Phenomenon ſeems to be this, that theſs 
Patients have, generally, in their Prime Vis, a large Quantity of 
acid and viſcid Crudiges, which reſiſt the Efficacy of the Con- 
tagion, which operates by the Fineneſs of the ſulphureous Parts; 
that are in a manner fixed by theſe Crudities, Hence it, alſo, 
happens, that old and melancholic Patients are tarely affected by 
acute Diſeaſes, or even thoſe of a contagious Nature. 

We find from Experience, that this Diſorder is moſt inci- 
dent to young Perſons, and thoſe arriv'd at their full Growth 
that is, about the twentieth to the fiftieth Year of their 
Age; after which this Diſorder generally changes itſelf into ar- 
thritic Pains, the Gour, a Pain of the Loins, ſciatic Pains, the 
Stone, a Gy, 4 Scurvy, the Morbus Niger, Obſtructions of 
the Viſcera, an Hectic, and other formidable Diſorders. Thoſe, 
alſo, who are of a (pongious, ſoft, lax Habit, and have ſmall 
Veſlels, are more ſubje& to this Diſorder, than thoſe who ate 
of a more firm and robuſt Confticurigg, Thoſe, alſo, ate more 
ſubject to it than others, who are rally languid, or who 
have received from their Parents an hereditary Dif to 
it; as, alſo, thoſe who 22 imprudent Method of Living, 
previous Diſeaſes, have their natural Strength and Vigour gres 
impair d. Thoſe are, farther, in a peculiar manner, ubject to this 
Diſorder, who lead a ſedentary Life, and indulge themſelves 
too much in Study, continual Meditations, and Lucubtations. 
Hence the Diſorder is very common am the Literati. 
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For the fame Reaſon the Female Sex are obſery'd to be afflicted 
with this Diſorder, though not fo frequently as Men. But the 
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bypochondriac Diſarders of Women are falſely confounded with 
thoſe of the hyſteric Kind, and paſs under the ſame Name. 
HrsTER tc. : , þ 
Both Antients and Moderns have err'd in aſſigning the Sear 
of this Diſorder : The former, as they frequently obſery'd a ren- 
five inflated Tumor under the ſpurious Ribs on the Left Side, 
where the Spleen is ſituated, imagin'd that the Seat of the 
Disorder was in this Organ. This. Opinion is eſpouſed by 
Rhidins and Hewrnivs, But beſides that the Spleen, in con. 
ſequence of its Structure, is not ſuſceptible of that acute and 
lancinating Pain perceived by hypochondriac Patients, we are 
taught by Experience, and the Diſſection of Carcaſes, that in 
hypochondriac Patients the Spleen is often found without 2 
iſorder. Sy uus, in his Diſſert. de Uſ# Lienis, Hoefferus, 
Hereule Medica, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. and Hochſtederus, Dec. 5. are of 
my Opinion. We are not, however, to deny, that there may, 
in this Diſorder,” be an infarction of the Spleen, though this In- 
farction is neither the Cauſe of the acute Pain, nor the Spleen 
the Seat of the Diſorder. _ ; | 
Some of the Moderns place the Seat of this Diſorder in the 
Vena Porte, and its Ramifications, and think that the Blood ſtag- 
nating there is the ſole and genuine Cauſe of all the Symptoms, 
which, in Men, have a Relation to the hæmorrboidal, and in 
omen to the menſtrual Diſcharge; and that when theſe Diſ- 


charges are r the Symptoms ceaſe. But though tis not 
z 


ro be denied, as we ſhall afterwards obſerve, that Irregularities 


of theſe Evacuations, and the conſequent Stagnation of the 


Blood, eſpecially in thoſe Ramifications which are diſtributed 
through the nervous Coats of the Inteſtines, may often prove 
the ſecondary Cauſe of this Diſorder; yet we mult obſerve, 
that this is not always the ſole and only Cauſe; for which Rea- 
ſon neither the Seat of the Diſorder, nor the Nature of the Sym- 
toms, are to be ſought for here; for frequently there is no 
Diſpoſtion to an hzemorrhoidal Diſcharge in hypochondriac Pa- 
tients. And frequently Blood is copiouſly diſcharg'd from the 
Veins of the Anus, without any ſubſequent Relief of the Dil- 
order, as we are inform'd by Rhodius Centur. 2. Obſ. g3. Clau- 
dinus, Conſil. 89, and Montanus, Confil. 246. 
But I am of Opinion, that the true and genuine Seat of this 
Diſorder is lodged in the alimentary, membranous, and highly 
nervous Anal, which conſtitutes the Stomach and Inteſtines. 
This Canal conſiſts principally of four Coats : The innermoſt, 
known by the Name of villous, is furniſhed with erect and per- 
vious Villi, like Papillæ. The Coat next to the villous is the 
nervous Coar, The third is the muſcular Coat, ſomewhat 
ſtronger, conſiſting partly of a few longitudinal, and partly 
of annular Fibres, and containing a large Number of Blood- 
veſſels. The outermoſt is the membranous Coat. There are 
three cellular Contextures between theſe Coats, one betwixt the 
villous and nervous Coat, another betwixt the latter of theſe 
and the muſcular Coat, and a third between that and the mem- 
ranous Coat, commonly called the Tunica Celluloſa of Ruyſch. 
By the Strength of the muſcular Coat, and its annular fleſhy 
bres, theſe Parts are furniſhed with a kind of vermicular or 
eriſtaltic Motion, which conſiſts in a gentle Conſtriction and 
— from the ſuperior to the inferior Parts. The natural 
Strength and Soiindnes of this Motion contribute not a little 
to the Preſervation of Health; for, by its means, the Digeſtion 
of the Aliments is duly carried on; the Secretion of the Bile, 
and pancreatic Juice, aſſiſted ; the Preparation of a laudable Chyle, 
and its Propulſion into the lacteal Veſſels, promoted; by which 
means th>other Juices of the human Body are render'd, at once, 
balſamic and ſpirituous. Beſides, by ths periſtaltic Motion of 
the Inteſtines, the Crudities, Sordes, fatulent and aerial Vapours, 
eft by thoſe digeſted Aliments, which are depriv'd of a laudable 
Juice, are propeFd through the alimenta DuR, and elimi- 
nated by the Anus. The Tone of theſe 
and in its natural Degree, greatly facilitates and aſliſts the 
ree and equable Circulation of the Blood, and thus proves 

e principal Means by which the Functions, by Nature aſlign'd 
to the Inteſtines, may be duly perform'd. * 

After premiling theſe things, we ſhall find it more eaſy 
to aſſign the immediate Caule, and account for the various 
Symptoms wich which this Diſcaſe is attended. The Cauſe, 
then, of chis Diſtemper conſiſts in a preternatural State of this 
periſtakic Motion; when, for Inſtance, it is partly in one Place 
impair'd and deftroy'd, partly. in another too intenſe, and ſtrong, 
181 every · where inverced, that is, perform'd from the inferior to 
the ſuperior Parts; for ſuch a Relaxation, and ſpaſmodic Diſten- 


tion, exiſting at one ang the ſame time, in the Inteſtines, bur 
* ſucceeding each other iffifferent Parts, conſtitute the true and 


nuine Nature of the bypochondriac Diſorder, and lay an ex- 
cellent Foundation for accounting for all its Symptoms. This 
Opinion is confirm'd not only by Experience, but, alſo, by the 
Authorities of the moſt learned and celebrated Phyſicians, ſuch 
as Ortlobius, Ettmuller, Needham, Wedelivs, and Conringius, in 
his Difſert. de Morbo Hy 
try, whether, from this 


aſe, we can aſſign rational and ſatiſ- 


factory Realons for the numerous and direful Train of Sym- 
proms with which this Diſorder is accompanied. 
. | | + 1 


Conſequences, therefore, 
See ſtaltic Motion, are, 2 diſtard's Digeſtion, an impair d Ch lifica- 


arts, When ſound, 


is, of courſe, render d proportionably ſlower, and more u 


lences, ſo they generally prove the 


bondriac. Seck. 11. Let us, therefore, 
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The immediate of a weakened pert- 
tion, and an obſtructed Excretion of the recrementitious | 
Hence theſe remain in the Inteſtines, und their acid and viſcid 
Crudities are, in a particular manner; inſinuated int the Fle- 
xures and Foidings of them, and a large Cy Flatulences 
is generated. Hence it happens, that theſe L 
Scay in the Inteſtines, recede from their natural Qualities, a 
contract à certain Acrimony, by which they vellicate the ner 
vous Coat of the Inteſtines, and excite ſpaſmodic Strictures. 
This Canal of the Inteſtines is, therefore, ſo violentiy con- 
ſtricted in ſore Places, that it cannot tranſmic the Flatulences. 
Theſe Flatulences fluctuate in that Part of the Canal, which | 
free from the Spaſms, and ſurpriſingly diſtend it; and this Cit- 
cumſtance accounts for the Rumblings, Murmurings, and un- 
eaſy Inflations. Beſides, the Flatulences, not finding a Paſſage 
downwards, by reaſon of the Spaſms, are forced tarther up- 
wards, and, in this Caſe, they principally poſſels the Colon, and 
22 up in its Flexures, which are very numerous. For we 
mult obferye, that the Colon, eſpecially where it forms Flexures, 
under the ſpurious Ribs in both the Hypochondria, and coheres 
with the Sactus Adipoſus of the Kidneys, is far narrower than in 
irs Middle, But bere, eſpecially on the Left Side, it is frequently 
and violently diſtended wich Flatulences, and elevated into a pai 
ful Tumor, which is falſely aſcribed to a Fault of the Spleen. 
When theſe Spaſms are continued, the Ee Motion in- 
verted, and the Diſorder increaſed, theſe Vapours penetrate into 
the Cavity of the Stomach, which they ſurpriſingly diſtend, and 
induce an uneaſy Inflation perceptible by the Senſes. The Sto- 
mach, being thus preternaturally diſtended, hinders the free Mo- 
tion and Deſcent of the Diaphragm : Hence the Difficulty of 
Breathing ariſes. And, which is worſt of all, the Left or both 
Orifices of the Stomach are frequently conſtricted; by which 
means the Vapours are pent up in. its Cavity, and produce ter- 
rible Uneaſineſſes of the Præcordia, and Cardialgias; which are 
conſiderably abated and mitigated when the Conſtrictions ceaſe, 
and the Vapours are diſcharged in Eructations. | 

Theſe are the Effects produced by the Flatulences, which, in 
conſequence of the deſtroyed periſtaltic Motion of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, are, at once, copiouſly generated, and hindered 
from a due Diſcharge. The Diſorders of this kind were, by the 
Greeks, call'd 74 TanueTa νν§s . Let us now inquire, what 
Symptoms are produced by the Crudities left in the Stomach, 
the Duodenum, and the Foldings of the Colon, by the Aliments 


taken and diſſolved in the Stomach, in conſequence of an un- 


due periſtaltic Motion. Theſe Crudities, by reaſon of their long 
Continuance, eſpecially in the Duodenum, where they meer 
with a large Quantity of the Bile and pancreatic Juice, are ſoon 
corrupted, become aceſcent, and aſſume an high Degree of Acri- 


mony. Hence, by vellicating the Parts, they prove the Cauſe 


of Spaſtms, tenſive Griping, lancinating and corroding P 
which violently afflict the Region of the Stomach, 5 the reft 
of the Abdomen, eſpecially abour the Nayel ; by which means 
they lay a Foundation for a perpetual and uninterrupted Genera- 
tion of freſh Flatulences. From theſe Sordes, alſo, ariſe the 
Keenneſs of the Appetite, Nauſeas, Cardialgias, Inclinations to 
vomit, Eructations, and acid Vomitings; and fince in every 
Digeſtion they are put into a more violent fermentative Motion, 
hence the Reaſon 1s obvious, why . Patients are 
worſt after feaſting ſumptuouſly: And fince, in conſequence of 
ſo continual a Stimulus of the Inteſtines, their alternate Spa 
and flatulent Diſtentions, are produc'd, hence the Reaſon is ob- 
vious, why hypochondriac Patients are coſtive, and that, ſome- 
times, to ſuch. a Degree, that the fine Exhalations cannot be 
diſcharged, much leſs the Fæces. | | 
It ſtill remains, that we enumerate the Diſadvantages accruing 
to the Circulation of the Blood, from the diſorder d periſtaltic 
Motion: For, as, when this latter is in its due and natural State, 
a free and equable Circulation of the Humours is 
thro? the Inteſtines; ſo, when the periſtaltic Motion. is either 
impair'd or deſtroy'd, the Circulation of the Blood thro'-them 
for in one Part of the Inteſtines there is a Spaſm, which, at 
once, conſtticts and compreſſes the Blood-veſiels ; in another 
Part, Flatulences diſtend and expand the Sides of their g 
and, by that means, violently compreſs the adjacent ſmall Veſſels. 
By this means, the Return of the Blood thro' the hæmorrhoidal 
Vein is 8 ſince the — of that Vein is per- 
pendicular. ence there every-where ariſe Stagnations of Hu- 
mours in the Coats of the Inteſtines, which, as they may, for 
the Reaſon. already given, be Symptoms attending the Flatu- 
rally uſes of them, as we ſhall 
afterwards ſhew. Firſt, it frequently happens, that the Blood is 
accumulated. about the e of the Rectum, and elevated 
into a Tubercle, called the blind Hzmorrhoids; and, allo, fre- 
uently burſting forth with Force, terminates in an bzmorrhoidal 
iſcharge ; which, in this Caſe, is ſymptomatic. From this 


Stagnation ariſe, allo, the Suppreſſions both of the .Menſes and 


Hemorrhoids, which always happen as the Diſorder increaſes. 
And from this Stagnation we may, alſo, account for the 1 
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and black Diſcbarges by Urine, Vomit, and Stool, which Authors, 
of great Veracity, wa to. have been made by Perſons labour- 
ing under violent Degrees of this Diſorder. Wich 4 1. 
ſuch an Evacuation by Vomit, the Reader may conſult Ki 
Anthropol. Lib, a2. Cap. 2. An Inſtance of one by Stool may 

ſeen in Aarianut Spigelins's 1 Lib. 6. 5.9 x and in 

nder, Confal. 7. Sect. 2. And I myſelf, ſays en, (aw 

the Urine of an hypochondriac Patient tinged with an intenſely 
red Colour. | | 1 
Theſe Things happen in the inteſtinal Canal, but, after this, 
the Diſorder growing worſe, the molt terrible Symptoms ariſe 
thro' all the Body, and diſturb all /jits Functions. This 
in conſequence of the Conſent between all the Nerves and ner- 
vous Parts, by means of which the Spaims of the Inteſtines are 
propagated to other, and even the moſt remote Regions. Where 
there 1s a ſpaſmodic Stricture of the Nerves, there the Cirgu+- 
lation of the Blood is unequal. Hence the Reaton is obvious, 
why in inveterate hypochondriac Diſotders there are ſpaſmodic 
Strictures, and a {low Circulation through the whole Body, Thus 
the Parts of the Abdomen, adjacent to the Inteſtines, are firſt 
conſtricted; and, in conſequence of the Diſorder of the Bladder, 
and irs Sphincter Muſcle, and of the Kidneys, the Urine. is diſ- 
charged thin, diluted, and aqueous. By means of the violent Con- 
vulſions of the nervous Membranes ſurrounding the Kidneys, Pains 
reſembling thoſe of the Stone are produc'd. Ihe Spaſms convey d 
to the Breaſt induce iis Conſtrictions, together with Tremors and 
Palpitations of the Heart. When theſe Spaſms are conveyed 
to the Head, Pains of various Kinds are brought on; and, when 
they are propagated to the external Parts, they produce Coldneſs 
of the Extremnies, and frequent Horfipilations. . | 
Since, therefore, in the hypochondriac Diſorder, a thick 
impure Chyle is generated, Spaſms produced in the whole Body, 
the Circulation of the Blood render d uncqual, and the falutary 
Excretions by Sweat, Urine, and Stool, obſtructed, a ſcorbutic 
Dyſcraſy muſt of courſe be gradually increaſed, and thus the 2 

hondriaco-ſcorbutic Diſorder is formed. i, in Women, 

enſes are ſuppreis d, and by this means the Blood, or ſeatinal 
Humours, become ſtagnant about the Uterus, and Parts ſubſer- 
vient to Generation, eſpecially when a ſalacious Temperament 
concurs, then hyſteric Fits are readily complicated witch hypo- 
chondriac Diſorders; and the hypochondriaco-hyſteric Affection 
is produced. When thick and viſcid Humours are, by the 
Spaſms of the Lower Belly, copiouſly convey'd- to the ſuperior 
Parts and apt, Yeberg — circulate flowly in the Veſſels of 
the Brain ; the animal Functigns are e Senſes lan- 
guiſh ; the Force of the Memory, and Brightneſs of the Genius, 
are impair d; the Patient is prone to Sadneſs, Difhdence, and 
Tears; fooliſh Fancies, and vain ideas, ariſe in the Mind; and 
5 by flow, Degrees, an hypochondriac y is pro- 


We now come to conſider the direct and immediate Cauſes 
of this Diſorger : Of theſe the moſt conſiderable, and frequent, 
is a Stagnation of the vital Juices between the nervous and muſ- 
cular Coats of the Inteſtines, which is, moſt frequently, owing 
to their flow Circulation thr the Liver; Now the Liver is 
a vaſcular Organ, furniſh'd with more Veins tban Arteries ; the 
two moſt contfiderable of the former are the Vena Cava, and 
the Vena Portæ: Now it is certain, that the latter of theſe, from 
which the whole Inteſtines, Stomach, Meſentety, Spleen, Pan- 
creas, and Uterus, receive, if not all, yer, at leaſt, moſt, of 
their Ramifications, by a peculiar Mechaniſm, receives. the 
Blood returning from all the Viſcera of the lower Abd 
and, diſcharging the Office of an Artery, but without a Pul- 
ſation, conveys it into the Liver; Hence the Reaſon is ob- 
vious, why, in a ſound State, the Circulation of the Blood is 
flower through the Liver, than through any of the other Vi- 
ſcera of the Body: Hence it is no hard Task to conceive, why, 
in a preternatural and diſorder d State, the Circulation of the 
Blood through this Organ ſhould be firſt of all retarded, and 
obſtructed: Now, when the Circulation is retarded here, the 
Blood, according to the Laws of Hydraulics, muſt, neceſſaril 
regurgitate to thoſe Viſcera, from which it was before cony 
ro the Liver: For this Reaſon it greatly diſtends the Veſſels of 
theſe Parts, eſpecially the Veſſels of the Meſentery and-Inteſtines, 
whoſe ſoft Coats are not capable of making great Reſiſtance. 
Thus, from this flow Circulation of the Blood through the Liver, 
ariſes its Stagnation in the Inteſtines, which deſtroys the due 
Equilibrium between the Solids and Fluids, and is, as it w 
the immediate Cauſe which deſtroys the Tone and 8 1 
the periſtaltic Motion, a Circumſtance which produces 

driac Diſorder. 

This is the Reaſon, why, in the Carcaſes of thoſe who have died 
of the hypochondriac Diſorder, degenerated into ſome other Diſ- 
_ eaſe, ſuch Phenomena appear, as Ie partly from a faulty Circu- 

lation of the Blood through the Abdomen, and partly trom Cauſes 
which tend to render this Circulation ftill more faulty. Thus 
Guarinonius, in Confil. 484. informs us, that, on diſlecting the 
"A of an hypochondriac Patient, he f the Veins of the 
Meſentery obſtructed, and fo dilated, chat they, in a manner, 

zelembled Inteſtines. Ludovicus Mercatus, Tom. 3. L. 1. C. 7. 


hy- 


driac Patients, 


menſtrual 


tells us that he wound the poſh Veſſels of an 
atient y. varicoſe. Branzer. oxfil. . informs us, that 
he found a t Quantity of viſcid — in che meſeraic 
Veins. Rhogins, in Cent. 2. Ob[. 56, tells us, that he found the 
Colon ſcirrhous. Welſchizs, in his Diſp. de Malo b bondriaco, 
tells us, that he found. the whole Colon diſtended wich Flatu- 
lences; but ſo contracted at its Inſertion into the Inceſtinum 
Rectum, that it ſeern'd to be, as: it were, grown together. 
Blaſius, in his Comment, in Veſl»giuw, informs us, that. in ſome 
hypochondriac Patients the Liver has, after Death, been found 
incredibly large. And I myſelf ſaw the Pancreas obſtructed in 
a Perſon who died of the bypochondriac Diſorder... Highmore, in 
his Di/qziſ. Anatom. and Herder. in Ob/. 59. inform us, that 
tdey ound the Pancreas ſcirrhous and ulcerated in bypocon« 
Among the remote Cauſes which greatly contribute to the 
2 Circulation of tbe Blood through the Liver, and its ba 
equent Stagnation in the Viſcera of the lower Belly, and, priny 
cipally, the Inteftines, the moſt conſiderable are Diminutions 
and Suppreſſions of the Menſes in Women, and of the Hzmory 
rhoids in Men. , 
2 it is certain, from Obſervation, that thoſe Perſons, 
who, when young, have been much ſubject to large Hzmory 
rhages from the Noſe, readily fall into this Diſorder, if, at a 
more advanced Age, they are feiz'd with the Hemorrhoids, 
which generally ſuppoſe an hereditary Diſpoſition, and reatly 
facilitate the Circulation of the Blood through the Abdomen 
d Liver, and theſe Hzmorthoids are, by any 3, ſupprels d 
or the redundant Blood, being, in conſequence of this Suppr 
Gon, retain d. is accumulated in the Abdomen, and, conſequently 
for the Reaſon already advanced, circulates more ſlowly thro? 
the Liver, and, regu racing to the Inteſtines, undergoes a deplo- 
rable and urious Stagnation. The ſame holds true with the 
Charge, which, when diminiſh'd, or ſuppreſs'd, 
produces an Accumulatioa of Blood in the meſeraic Artery, 
where ir attempts its Diſcharge by the hazmorrhoigal Veins; 
and, this bei ied, regurgitaces to the Inteſtines, and renders 
the Circulation of the Humours proportionably more diſticult. 
Thus, in che Female Sex, hypochondriac Diſorders are frequently 
7 0 which may be caſily complicated with thoſe of the 
ſteric kind, if, at the ſame time, 4 nation of the Blood 
ould happen about the Uterus. In of. this Nature, a 
ſpeedy and ſesſonable Reſtitution of thele Evacuations proves 
moſt certain and natural Cure of hypochondriac Diſorders. 
Hut there are ſtill a great many other Cauſts, which may 
diſorder the periſtaltic Kotion ot che Inteſtines, and, by that 
means, generate the hypochogdriaco- flatulent Diſorder, Am 
theſe, the moſt. conſiderable. is what we call Hereditary Diſpo 
tian, which conſiſts in a weak Conſtitution of the nervous Pa 
eſpecially of the lateſtings, convey'd from Parents to Children, 
by means of which: the Iateſtines ate highly ſuſceptible of u re- 
gular Motions. To this we muſt, allo, aſcribe the Smal- 


nels of the Veins, and the lax and f Habit general! 
oblery'd in hypochondriac Patients. Ae thts hereditary Died, 
tion is the Foundation of many Di O it, in a particular 
anner, Contributes to the Production of the hypochondriac 
Diſorder, and the Hazmorroids. Thus, bypochondriac Patient 
propagare Children ſubject to the ſame Musfortune; and thoſe 
Mochers, who, during Geſtation, hare. Deen aected with byſte- 
ic Fits, or indulged themſelves in Sallies of Paſſion, bring into 
the World Children, who, when advanced in Years, are, u 
112 Occaſion, ſubject to hypochondriac and Talent 
Some of the Non · naturals, alſo, contribute not a little to the 
Generation of this Diſorder. Thus, a cold Air is of conſider- 
able Efficacy in the Production af this Misfortune ; ſince, by 
conſtricting the external Surface of the Body, it forces a larger 


ochondrias 


Quantity of the-Humours jowards, . which, the more they are 


accumulated, the more readily become ſtagnant. A moiſt 
State of the Atmoſphere . he Tenbon of the moving 
Fibres; a Circumſiance by which all. the Diſeaſes, ariſing from 
a Want of due Tone in the Parts, are both generated and in- 
creaſed. Cold. is, in a particular manner, prejudicial to the In- 
reſtines, when too freely admitted to the Abdomen, or Feet, 
the near Connection of which laſt with the Inteſtines is ſuffici- 
ently obvious from this, that delicate Perſons are forthwith ſeiz d 
with Gripes, and Flatulences of the Inteſtincs, if they walk 
barefoot upon cold Floors; as Foreſtus, Lib. 10. Obſ. 10, ob- 
ſeryes of his Brother. Hence the fon is vious, why hy- 

hondriac Patients enjoy better Healch in Summer, than in 
Winter ; as, alſo, why, in Northberly Smack, tn Diforder is 
far more frequent, than in choſe tries Which. are hleſ⸗ d wich 
a more ſerene and temperate Air. 

—.— the Air, coarſe and thick Aliments, alſo, prove the 
an t Cauſe of the bondriac Diſorder. Crude, acid, 
flatulent Aliments, Pulſes, fruits, Prepgrations of Milk, 
Sallads, Cakes, eſpecially when recent and hot, generate a thick 
and impure Chyle, leave many Sordes in the Primz Viz, and 
remarkably diſorder the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines, 


eſpecially in Perſons who do not uſe ſufficient Exerciſe, Ali- 
ments 


Fd - 


Ta 


tions of Milk, and Sallads. And Simon Paulli, in his g. 
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ments eicher not ſufficiently maſticared, or greedily eaten, by 
Perſons'whoſe Stomachs are weaken'd by previous Diſeaſes, are 
highly prejudicial, and contribute much to the Production of 
this Diſorder. For this Reafon Blancard, in Prax. Cap. 61. 
affirms, that this Diſorder is hi 7 * incident to the Inhabitants 
of Friſeland, in conſequence of their Abuſe of Peas, — 2 
An- 
nk Botan. gives us an Inſtance of à Woman, who became 
hondriac, by cating Bread immediately taken from the 

en. Drink may, upon a double Account, produce this flatu- 
tent Diſorder; either when it is taken too liberally, or taken cold 
when the Body is hot. In the latter Caſe, the Misfortune is 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly produced: In the former Caſe, the Diſ- 
order is contracted reiterated Acts, and proves a ſufficient 
Puniſhment for the paſt Indulgence in Gluttony. The 
Drink may, alſo, contribute to the Production of this Misfor- 
tune, if its Quantity is too ſmall, or too large; or if it is 

, too thick, or feculent. 

This Diſorder fre uently ariſes from an idle and ſedentary 
Life, which is often the only Cauſe of the Diſeaſe : For, as due 
Exerciſe not only increaſes the Strength and Motion of the ſolid 
Parts and Muſcles, but, alſo, renders the Humours more fluid; 
ſo, upon an Intermiſſion of this Exerciſe, the Strength becomes 
languid, the Elaſticity of the Fibres is impair'd, and the Hu- 
mours, in conſequence of their undue Circulation, become thick. 
This ſedentary Life contributes ſo much the more effectually to 


che Production of this Diſorder, if immoderate Lucubration 


Meditations, and protracted Studies, are join'd with it. Any 
theſe Cauſes contributes conſiderably to impair the Elaſticity 


of rhe ſolid Fs eſpecially when they, who indulge themſelves: 


in theſe things, hang their Bodies in a fleeping Poſture over 
their Books; and are fo ſedulous, that they are intent on their 
Studies amidſt rhe moſt delicious Banquets: Hence it is, that 
thoſe Women who indulge themſelves in Idleneſs, and drink 
little, as, alſo, ſtudious Men, are highly ſubject to hypochon- 
driac Diſorders. ; 
The Paſſions of the Mind, alſo, contribute conſiderably to 
the Production of this Misfortune; but the moſt conſiderable 
and powerful of theſe are long Grief, Care, and an anxious and 
unealy State of Mind. The Efficacy of theſe, in deſtroying 
the Strength of the ſolid Parts, and impairing the Digeſtion, is 
Tufficiently obvious from Experience. us Horſtius, in L. 4. 
gives us an Inſtance of a Man, who, for the Death of his Son, 
griev'd ſo long, that he became hypochondriac, and, at laſt, 
melancholy. And Pechlinus, in Obſ. 31. informs us of a cer- 
tain Taylor, who was ſo griey'd for his Misfortunes, that he 
became ſubject to violent Flatulences, and hypochondriac Dif- 
orders. A falacious wanton Turn -of Mind, ' and its natural 
Conſequence, immoderate and too early Venery, are of ſo great 
Efficacy in weakening the Strength of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
that I have frequently known hypochondriac Diſorders pro- 
duced by this means. | 
It, alſo, frequently ha , that thoſe who are weakened by 
previous Diſeaſes, eſpecially when prepoſterouſly cured by aſtrin- 
t Medicines, o_ and Narcotics, as, alſo, Women de- 
Bllicared by hard Labours, are afflicted with this Diſeaſe , for in 
theſe the Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines, being highly 
_languid, is eaſily deſtroy'd by the ſmalleſt Error in Regimen, 
or by giving way to the 1 of Paſſion. lu like man- 
ner, I have often obſerv'd Perſons ſeiz'd with Colics, Gripes, 
Diarrhceas, and Dyſenteries, who, having the Misfortune to have 
their Diſorders treated with Aſtringents, have gradually fallen into 
violent Flatulences, and gr Affections. I have, alſo, 
more than once obſerv'd the ſame Misfortune produced by 
ſtopping a Gonorrhcea, or Fluor albus, too ſoon, by means of 
Magiſtery, and Sugar of Lead. A Caſe of this kind may be 
ſeen in Hoffman, Conſult. ac Reſponſ. Medic. Tom. 2. § 3. Caf. 99. 
And nothing is more common, than the Production of 
chondriac Diſorders by the 1 Suppreſſion of inter- 
mittent Fevers, or the unskilful Uſe of the Pero vian Bark under 
them; eſpecially if the Patient abounds with thick Humours, is 
addicted to a ſedentary Life, or ſubje& to Spaſms of the Primæ 


Vis. Horſtins, in Lib. 10. Obſ. 28. furniſhes us with an Inſtance 


of this kind. And I myſelf have often ſeen hypochondriac Af- 
fections brought on by the Suppreſſion of tertian Fevers. 
Women, alſo, 9 become hypochondriac after difficult, 
or ill- managed Labours. And, in general, whatever Diſeaſes, 
whatever Cures, or whatever "Cauſes; are capable of injuring or 
deſtroying the periſtaltic Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
are juſtly claſ'd. among the productive Cauſes of bypo- 
chondriac Diſorders. Among theſe we muſt, alſo, claſs Purga- 
tives, and draſtic Emeties, frequently exhibited, eſpeciallyPrep 
rations of Aloes, and the unskilful or exceſſive Ule of Pills 
which contain Aloes 3 of which the Humours are invited to the 
Anus, and, being denied a Diſcharge, become ſtagnant there. 
It now remains, that we diſtinguiſh this Diſorder from ſome 
others, in order to-prevent their bei confounded wirh each 
other, and then ſubjoin ſomething with reſpect to the Progno- 
ſtics. The Difference, then, between this. Diſorder and byſte- 


ric · Fits is ſpecified under the Article HySTERJCA AFFECT10. 
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We bave ateady obſery'd, that in this Diſorder the periftalric 
Motion of the Inte ſtines is inverted ; bur ſince this Invertion is, 
alſo, the Cauſe of ſome other Diſorders, we muſt inquire, what 
Difference there is betwixt theſe, and that of which we now 
treat. Thus, in Vomiting, and the Iliac Paſſion; the periſtaltic 
Motion is inverted ; buty in Vomiting, this Inverſion begins from 
the Pylorus, or, 1 the Duodenum, and is continued thro” 
the Stomach and Guller to the Fauces; whereas, in the Iliac 
Paſſion, the Motion of the whole inteſtinal Canal, from the 
Sphincter of the Anus to the Orifice of the Oeſophagus, is in- 
verted by violent Spaſms and Convulſions, which are accord- 
ingly ſucceeded by a Vomiting of the Fæces. But it is quite 
otherwiſe in the hypochondriac Diforder ; for in it the Inver- 
fon of the periſtaltic Motion is only in ſome Parts of the In- 
reſtines ; and thoſe which are free from it, afford a Seat for the 
flatulent Vapours. Hence we are enabled to account for the 
Rumblings and Noiſes which are ſometimes pretty loud in the 
Abdomen ; as, alſo, for the Flatulences carried up and down 
through all the Parts of the Abdomen, and to the Sides, efpe- 
cially in the Morning, or after intenſe Application of Mind 

withour any ſubſequent Diſcharge of Wind, or of the Fæces, 
by the Anus; for theſe Vapours, being pent up in particular 
Parts of che Inteſtines, are ſoon after driven, by the Spaſtns, 
with a conſiderable Impetus, to other Parts; which Circumſtance 
ſufficiently accounts for the Noiſe and Rumbling. 

The hypochondriac Diſorder is, alſo, different from the Colic; 
which >> ware ſucceeds it; for, as the former is a-long-pro- 
tracted Di order, which ſometimes ſeizes, notwithſtanding the 
Obſervation of the moſt accurate Regimen; ſo a Colic is ſhorter 
more tranſitory, generally ariſes from ſome Fault of the Alimente, 
ang is accompany d with Gripes of the Inteſtines, and an obſti- 
nate Conſtipation, upon the Removal of which, it directly ceaſes; 
whereas the hypochondriac Diſorder is accompany'd with far 
more numerous and violent Symptoms. Hypochondriac Affe- 
Ctions ought, alſo, to be carefully diſtinguiſh'd from the Stone in 
the Kidneys ; for, tho the former is frequently attended with 
Pains reſembling thoſe of the latter, yet no Excretion of ſmall 
Scones enſues ; and if, perhaps, in the Urine, any Sand ſhould 
be obſerv'd, it after ſome time adheres to the Bottom of the 
Pot, like that Matter which is diſcharged in conſequence of a 
ſcorbutic * of the Fluids; whereas, in genuine nephritic 
Pains, the Urine is, immediately after its Diſcharge, obſery'd to 
contain Sand, and the Caſe is knowrr by the Evacuation of ſmall 
Stones. Nor is a 1 Flatulenoe, which is ſuddenly produc'd 
by Aliments of bard Digeſtion, and may be eafily remoy'd by 
the Exhibition of Carminatives, to be forthwith taken for the 
hypochondriac Diſorder, tho the former may indicate the Be- 
ginning of the latter. 

As for. the Prognoſtics of this Diſorder, recent, and if it is 
left to itſelf, it is rather troubleſome, than ſpeedily fatal: But, 
when invererate, it is not to be cured without great Difficulty ; 
and when the Cure is prepoſterouſly — or a bad Re- 
gimen obſery'd, it generally is accompany'd with a violent 
and formidable Train of Symptoms, ſuch as Obſtructions and 
Scirrhuſes of the Viſcera, Cachexies, Dropſies, Hectics; and, by 
a Tranſlation, convilfive Aſthmas, Madneſs, incurable Melan- 
choly,. and Polypuſes, which prove mortal : A memorable In- 
ſtance of which laſt, we are furniſh'd with by Zachias, in Lib. 3. 
Cap. 15. If the hypochondriac Diſorder is ſupported by Sup- 
preſſions of the Menſes, or Hzmorrhoids, the Misfortune is often 
totally remoy'd by a ſeaſonable Reſtitution of theſe Diſorders, 
either by Nature or Art. But great Care is to be taken, leſt, 
when the Diſeaſe is long protracted, we ſhould take a ſympto- 
matic hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge, for one of the critical and ſalu- 
tary Kind; for, by the former, the Diſeaſe is far from being re- 
liev'd, whereas the latter is generally highly beneficial and advan- 


tageous. 
Tux Cure. ' 


The Cure of a recent hypochondriac Diſorder is eaſily and 
ſoon perform d; but when the Diſcaſe is ſo deep-rooted, 
that the Circulation of the Humours thro' the whole Body is 
diſordered and irregular, and the Tone of the folid Parts almoſt 
totally deſtroy'd, theſe Cauſes of themſelves not only require la- 
borious, continued,” and — 4 "ors Meaſures for their Re- 
moval, but, alſo, the incredible Perverſeneſs of the Patients, renders 
the Cure more difficult; for, in conſequence of the ſlow Circulation 
of the thick Blood thro” the Brain, they are inclined to continual 


Dread and Diffidence; for which Reaſon, they are always afraid 


not only of the greateſt Danger, but alſo of Death itſelf. Beſides, 
being fickle, gid 7 and unconſtant, they apply to many Phyſicians, 
and make T nal of various Medicines ; by which means their State 
is render d ſtill worſe. The Phyſician, therefore, who attempts 
a Cure of this Diſeaſe, ſhould firſt order the Perſon, labouring 
under it to be conſtant and patient; and then to purlye the fol- 
lowing Intentions of Cure: | 
Firſt, To evacuate the flatulent Matter, and to correct, and 
| wa eliminate, the acrid, viſcid, and bilious Sordes of the 
rimæ Viz, which ſupply the Diſorder with perpetual Nouriſh- 
meor. 
| Secondly, 


Secondly, After allaying the Spaſtns to reduce the inverted 
iſtaltic Motion of the Inteftines to its natural State, and, if too 
* languid, to corroborate it, that the Concoction of the Ali- 
ments may be duly carry'd on, and a rich 2nd laudable Chyle, 
and other Humours generated. 

Thirdly, To diſcuſs the ant Juices, render the Circula- 
tion of the Blood throꝰ the Abdomen, and all the other Parts of 
the Body, equal ; and to purge the Humours from Acrimony, by 
facilitating che cutaneous and urinary Excretions. And, 

Laſtly, To corroborate the whole nervous Syſtem. 

The firſt of theſe Intentions is principally to be anſwered, 
during the hypochondriac Paroxyſms, or when the Symptoms 
are preternaturally exaſperated, which ly happens after 
violent Commotions of Mind, Errors in Regimen, or in the 
Winter or Autumn. In order, therefore, to derive the inverted 


| Motion of the Inteſtines downwards, allay the Spaſms, expel the 


Flatulences, and eliminate the Sordes, no Remedy is more infal- 
lible and efficacious than :Clyſters which may be prepar'd of 
emollient Herbs, a Decoction of Oats, of Chamomile-flowers, 
of the Tops of Yarrow, the Oils of ſweer Almonds, Dill, Cha- 
morile and Linſeed ; with an Addition of the carminative and 
diſcutient Species, the Seeds of Dill, Caraway, and efj y 
Cumin. The Cure is to be begun with an Injection of theſe Clyſters, 
and, as the Spaſms of the Inteſtines frequently prevent their due 
Effects, they are to be often repeated, eſpecially if the Faces 
are indurated ; in which Caſe tis alſo expedient to exhibit — 
Quantities of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, internally, or to o 

the Patient to drink liberally of Water-gruel. Nor is the inter- 
nal Exhibition of demulcent and gently laxative Medicines to be 
neglected ; the moſt efficacious of which are, Infuſions d 
of Manna, Rhubarb, and Cream of Tartar; with an Addition 
of Oil of Juniper. Thus Rhodivs, in Cent. 2. Ob. 2. informs 


us, that he knew the hypochondriac Diſorder ſucceſsfully remoy'd 


by the frequent ON of 1 1 * 

Af and r Reli d, afforded by the frequent 
Eiben of a — or more, of the neutral Salts obtained 
from the Epſom, Sedlitz, and Caroline Waters, if exhibited with 
ſome proper Abſorbent, Rhubarb, Orange-peel, and Nitre, and 
drank in a large 9 of pure Water. Very happy Effects are, 
alſo, produc'd by Raiſins im with Rhubarb, laxative 
Apples boil'd, or, if the Stomach can bear them, raw; and laxa- 
tive Prunes, which have frequently render d the Body ſoluble, 
when all other Purgatives have been tried in vain, as we are in- 
form'd by Thoxervus, in his Obſervat. Great Benefit is alſo ob- 
tain'd from mild balſamic Pills; ſuch as the Pilulæ Solænandri, 
the Pilulz Cratonis, the Pilulæ inz, the Pilulæ Maro- 
coſtinæ, the Pilulæ Tartarez Schrcederi, or the Pilulæ Beche- 


rianz, the Pilulz Stahlianz, or the balſamic Pills, in an 
dperitive Powder between each Doſe. Or, if there is a of 
acid Fzces in the Inteſtines, C es, or the Alba, 


alone, generally render the Body ſoluble. In the Intervals be- 


tween the Paroxyſms, the Body is, alſo, to be kept ſoluble, and 
the Generation of Sordes prevented, by an alternate Exhibition 

of theſe Medicines, every eighth or fourteenth Day, as the State 
of the Patient ſhall require. 

After the Body is render'd ſoluble, the next Intention of Cure 
is, to correct and qualify the acid and bilious Sordes lodg'd in 
the Prime Viz, and eſpecially in the Duodenum. This Inten- 
tion is moſt effectually anſwered by abſorbent, precipitating, anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and gently carminative Powders, which not-only mi- 


— the Spaſms, but by corroborating the Inteſtines, power- 
fully expel the Flatulences. The Powders of this kind may be 
prepar'd of Crabs-eyes, Mother of Pearl, the Pulvis Marchionis, 


urified Nitre, prepar'd Amber, Cinnabar, vitriolated Tartar, 
he Arcanum Duplicatum, and a little Caſtor, and exhibited in 
antiſpaſmodic Waters, eſpecially that diſtild from 'Chamomile- 
flowers, and Ale prepar'd of Wheat. Bur theſe Powders will 
be far more efficacious, if avout twenty Drops of the Anodyne 
mineral Liquor are exhibited with them. This Intention is, alſo, 


3 by ſuch Infuſions, as by a Diaphoreſis carry off the 
rdes lodg'd in the Maſs of Blood, when ſupt in Bed in the Morn- 
ing. The moſt uſual Ingredients for compoſing theſe, are the 


Herbs Baum, Paul's Betony, Berony, Agrimony, Scordium, Car- 
duus Benedi the * of Yarrow, the Flowers of Daiſy, and 
common Chamomile, Fennel-ſeed, and ftellate Aniſe. 

In order to corroborate the Stomach, and reſtore its digeſtive 
Power, we call in to our Aſſiſtance balſamic, and gently 
carminative E But we muſt take care that they are not 
too ſpirituous, and by that means capable of throwing the Hu- 


mours into more violent Commotions; in- 
fallibly attends the Exhibition of Aqua-vitz, and the ftomachic 
Eſſences us d for this Purpoſe. But we may more 
ſafely uſe the E 


of * d, the Tin- 
cture of Tartar, the Spiritus Nitri 5 or Elixirs prepar d 
of balſamic Herbs or Roots, with ſome lixivial Menttrum; 
ſuch as the Elixir Viſcerale Stomachicum, which I have from 

hy- 


for a conſiderable time. In 
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for al lr 


ſmall Advantage is reap'd from waſhing the Feet in Baths mode- 
rately warm, which invites the Humours ro che external Parts, 
and relaxes the Spaſms of the lower Belly. Baths for this Purpoſe 
may be prepar'd of River-water alone, with Bran, and Chamo- 
mile-flowers. But theſe not to be too hot, but moderately 
warm; and the Feet are to be immers'd prerry deep in them. 

By the due Uſe of theſe Meaſures, the Violence of the Pa- 
roxyſms will be either totally remov'd, or conſiderably abated. 
Bur, ſince they are very ſubject to return, we muſt, to prevent this 

purſue the third Intention of Cure, which is to re- 
move the Cauſes, diſcuſs the Stagnations of the Humours, open 
the Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and render the Circulation of 
the Humours equable thro? all the Parts of the Body. This In- 
rention is excellently anſwer'd by Veneſections in p Parts. 
But theſe are rarely to be us d in the ſuperior Parts of the Body, 
leſt by this means we ſhould more y invire the Humours 
to them, which are already too copiouſſy forced upwards by the 
ſpaſmodic Strictures of lower Belly. Veneſections, in the 

cet, are therefore moſt and beneficial, * or leſs, 
is to be taken away, according to the Quantity of Humours con- 
tain d in the Patient's Body. The moſt commodious Seaſons 
for Veneſection are the & and Autumn, about the Equi- 
noxes, or, if there is a Neceſſity for it, about the Solſtices, at 
which times, Commotions of the Blood are more frequent than 
at others. + Veneſection will 
Body is 1 render d ſoluble, and the Humours deriv'd 
to the inferior Parts, by yy the Feet. Beſides, if there is a 
Diſpoſition to the hxmorrhoidal Diſcharge, and if a 8 
of this Evacuation excites the Diſc every Month a few 
Leeches are to be _—_— apply'd to the Anus. In this Caſe 
it is alſo —— ſucceſſively for ſome Days, to exhibit mi 
balſamic Pills, with a nitrous antiſpaſmodic Powder. 

But, in order to remove the Obſtructions of the Viſcera, cor- 
rect the acid and impure Humours, promote the Excretions 

Stool, Urine, Sweat, provoke the ſuppreſs'd Diſ- 
c * and render the Circulation of the Blood equal, thro' 
all the Parts of the Body, I know of no Medicine, whether 6f 
the dietetic or pharmaceutic Kind, which is more ſafe and effec- 
tual than the prudent Uſe of Mineral Waters, with which Na- 
ture has ſo bountifully ſupplied us. But theſe Waters muſt nei- 
ther be drank too liberally, nor muſt the Uſe of them too long be 
perſiſted in; for, by this means, they rather weaken and deſtroy 
the Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines. The Body is alſo to be 


n removing the Sordes of the Prime Viz, 
dimminiſhin ee ity 


on 


the Humours. Mild Laxatives, 


and due are alſo to be uſed along with them. But there 
is a Choice to be made, with reſpect to theſe Waters; ſince, 
for Women, thoſe of a highly lax, and | Habir, and 
ſuch as are vi afflicted with Spaſms, aters, and eſpe- 
cially the Caroline Springs, are moſt z or, if they ſhould 


rather chuſe cold mineral Waters, theſe ought to be uſed warm; 
whereas, for ſuch as are ine, phlegmatic, and of robuſt 
Conſtitutions, the cold Mi Waters of Schwalbat, Agra, and 
Pyrmont, are moſt beneficial. Thoſe, on the contrary, who are 
ot a firmer Habit, more agile, and of choleric Conſtitutions, re- 
ceive moſt Benefit from the Selteran Springs, thoſe of the Spaw, 


ee Relief | * from Regimen, 
reat is, alſo, to be expected a due 

which, if neglected, will render all Methods of Cure fruitleſs and 
ineffectual. A pure and temperate Air is, therefore, to be choſen, 
and the Patient is carefully to avoid a cold, moiſt, and cloudy Atmo- 
ſphere ; and, in a particular manner, to refrain from ſleeping in ſuch 
an Air. Nor an exceſſive Dread of the Injuries of the W ca- 
ther to reſtrain the Patient entirely from the free Uſe of the Air ; 
leſt, by this over-done Care, his Conſtitution ſhould become 
too ſenſible and delicate; and, by that means, ſubje& to be in- 
jured upon the {lighteſt and moſt inconſiderable Chang 

; of Cold, eſpecially that 
ariſing from Northern Blaſts, is to be carefully kept from the 
Stomach, Loins, and Feet; ſince, when this is freely admitted 
to theſe Parts, the Inflation of the Stomach, the Pain of rhe 
Back about the lumbar Region, and the Gripes of the Inteſtines, 
forthwith return. Proper Aliment are, alſo, to be moderately 
uſed ; fince, when the Prime Viz are full of acrid and bilious 
Sordes, the moſt nutritive Subſtances are moſt prejudicial, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, in Aph. 10. Seck. 2. where he tells us, 
te that the more we nouriſh Perſons, whoſe Juices are impure, 
the more Injury we do them.“ The Patient is, alſo, carefully 
to abſtain from all Acids, ſalted Alimente, flatulent Subſtan 
Pot- herbe, ſweer Cakes, Apples, Preparations of Flour, hot 
aromatic Subſtances nor is he to i his Appetite too much, 
for Abſtinence is the moſt ſovereign Remedy 
ronical Diſcaſes, as the Antients juſtly obſerv'd, and as 
Carolus Piſo, in his Treatiſe de Morbis 4 ſeroſa Collwvie, beau: 


tifully 3 5 
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load the Stomach, and are offenſive to it; but hot and 
„ Taqucts are found ſtill more prejudicial. * 
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prove the more effectual, if the 


- 


e of 


dd and generous Rheniſh, or Burgundy Wine, diluted with 
Water, and drank ſparingly, may be allow'd at Meals, in order 
to ſtrengthen the Stomach. © At other times, 2 Drink, or 
the Se/teran Waters, mixed with Wine, are to be uſed alternately. 
For this Purpoſe Defottions to be drank cold, prepared of the 
Roots of Vipers-graſs, Succory, Sarſaparilla, and China-root, 
the Shavings of Hartſhorn or Ivory, the Roots of Liquorice 


and Carduus Benedictus, to which may be added Lemon or they 


Orange-peel, are very proper. In ſanguine and choleric Patients, 
2 ater alone, if the Stomach is capable of bearing it, is 
4 © gow: ſince it excellently allays the Cotnmotions of 
In alleviating hypochondriac Diſorders, nothing is ſo power- 
ful and — as due Exerciſe, which — never to be 
rated from the other Means of Cure; for, by this, the 
Circulation of the Blood and Humours, together with a ſalutary 
Tranſpiration, a due Secretion and Excretion, are promoted, the 
Humours- render d more fluid, their Paſſage thro* the Lungs 
remarkably facilitated, the Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
and, conſequently, the Digeſtion, excellently aſſiſted, But, tho 
Exerciſe is of ſo t Importance, yet the various Kinds of 
it, whether Riding, Walking, or riding in a Coach, are only to be 
moderately uſed ; and are moſt proper, when the Digeſtion is at 
an End, and the Stomach not ed with Aliments. Beſides, 
the Tranſports of Paſſion, and an immoderate Load of Medi- 
Cines, are carefully to be avoided, as Things of the moſt per- 
nicious and deſtructive Tendency. This Regimen, if, at the 
fame time, the Body is kept ſufficiently ſoluble, and Veneſection 
is duly repeated, is not only the moſt efficacious Method of 
curing, but, alſo, of preventing, hypochondriac Diſorders. 
When the Symptoms of the hypochondriac Diſorder are thus 
mitigated, the Cauſes removed, and all the Excretions rendered 
free and uninterrupted, a Rong is to be prevented by corro- 
borating the Primaz Viz, and the whole nervous Syſtem. This 
Intention is excellently anſwered, not on by a long-continued 
Uſe of the balſamic viſceral Elixir, and the Regimen already 
recommended, bur, alſo, by Chalybeates ; which, by their gentle 
A—— reſtore a due Strength and Tone to the weakened 
Fibres. ele are moſt commodiouſly exhibited in a liquid 
Form, as in Tinctures; or the Filings or Crocus of may 
be commodiouſly exhibited in Powders, prepared of the 
Fxcula of Arum-root, Crabs- eyes, Amber, Cinnabar, the 
Arcanum duplicatum, and the aperitive Crocus of Mars, 
with the Addition of a few Drops of the Oil of Saſſafras- 
wood. The Barks of Caſcarilla and China-root, mixed with 
theſe Powders, are no leſs conſiderably efficacious. Another 
Powder may be, alſo, prepared of the Roots of Burner and 
Arum, the Bark of Calcarilla and Orange-peel, Amber, Mace, 
Cumin-ſced, and Salt of Wormwood ; which, by their mild 
and balſamic Quality, ſtrengthen the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
aſſiſt the Digeſtion, and prevent the Generation of Crudities. 
Nor is ſmall Advantage to be expected from the external Uſe of 
Chalybeate Baths ; ſuch as thoſe of Lanchſtad, Freyenwald, and 
Toeplitz, to be uſed after drinking the Curoline aters ; ſince 
theſe, in Conjunction, greatly ſtrengthen the Body. | 
Nor are external Remedies to be omitted ; ſince they are of 
ar Efficacy in violent Inflations of the Inteſtines. Among 
theſe, I am, from long Experience, convinced of the ſingular 
Virtue of the Emplaſtrum Camphoratum Soporatum of Bar- 
bette, or the Emplaſtrum Antiſpleniticum of Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, applied to the Hypochondria. No leſs happy Effects 
9 be p 5 by wry | * r with 32 Parts 
of Hungary Water, and applied by way intent, Morning 
and Evening, to the Hypochondria. 


PRACTICAL CaurioNs. 


No Diſeaſe is more troubleſome, either to the Patient or 
Phyſician, than hypochondriac Diſorders ; and it often happens, 
that, thro' the Fault of both, the Cure is either unneceſlarily pro- 
tracted, or totally fruſtrated ; for the Patients are ſo delighted, 
not only with a Variety of Medicines, but alſo of Phyſicians, 
that tis frequently requiſite to remind them of the followi 
Maxim of Moztanus : Neither conſult Phyſicians, nor 
c Medicines, and you'll ſoon recover.” On the contrary, few 
Phyſicians. are ſufficiently acquainted with the true Genius 
Nature of this perplexing Diſorder ; for which Reaſon they 
boldly preſcribe almoſt every thing contained in the Shops, 
not without an irreparable Injury to the Patient. Few pharma- 
ceutical Preparations are of any Service for the Alleviation of 
this Diſtemper and generous Medicines, or thoſe called 
Cordials, are abſolutely next ro Poiſon. | 

Among the Number of theſe, are, firſt, Vomits, which the 
Patients rake ſornetimes of their own accord, and, perhaps, 
oftener by the Advice of their Phyſician ; eſpecially if they are 
afflicted with a violent Unesſineſs of the-Precordia, Inflations 


of the Stomach, Nauſeas, Efforts to mit, Eructations, and 
&ion and Conſtr : 


ſuch an Obſtruction and r 
fey ſeem to be compreſgd, as it were, with a Rope, or preſſed 
with a Weight. Nor is it to be denied, that, in ſuch a Situation, 
ide Symptoms are, in ſome meaſure, relieved by a gentle. Emetic, 
| ; | 


But I would have them abſolutely abſtain from the more draftiz 
ſtimulating Subſtances, for the Relief they afford is not only 
ſhort in itielf, but brings after it a Train of highly terrible Sym- 
ptoms. We are not, however, entirely to diſcharge gentle Vo- 
mits of Ipecacuanha mixed wich Crabs-eyes. Nor are we to 
dread thole Vomits, which, by ſpaſmodical Conſtrictions of the 
Stomach, frequently ha to hypochondriac Patienrs, when 
firſt begin to drink the Caroline Waters; for, when the 
Drinking is perſiſted in for ſome time, and the Mucus evacuated 
from the Bottom of the Duodenum, they will ceaſe ſpontane- 
ouſly, and the Operation of the Water ſucceed the better. 

Belides, as the Phyſician's principal Care ought to be to preſerve 
the Body ſoluble, ſo he mutt beware of increaſing the Diſorder, 
by the Uſe of draſtic Purgatives, Preparations of Scammony 
and Jalap; for theſe ſtimulate the Inteſtines to violent Spaſms, 
throw the Humours into preternatural Commotions, deſtroy the 
Tone of the Parts ſtill more, and leave behind them a more 
obſtinate Conſtipation. Nor are Patients of delicate and tender 
Conſtitutions capable of e large Doſes of neutral Salts; 
bur reap far greater Advantage from lubricating Aliments, Cly- 
ſters, Preparations of Manna and Rhubarb. Nor are the Þitule 
Polychreſtz Balſamicæ, which contain Aloes, proper to be uſed 
by every Patient, or too frequently by any; eſpecially where 
there is no natural Diſpolition to the hzmorrhoidal Dis- 
Charge ; and where the Redundance of Humours is not pre- 
vioully leſſen'd; for they ſtimulate the Inteſtinum Rectum, ex- 
cite fruitleſs Efforts, and render the Stagnation and Dryneſs 

reater than they were before. On the contrary, when the 

iſeaſe is encourag'd by a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or hæmor- 
rhoidal Diſcharge, theſe Pills are of ſingular Advantage, if ex- 
hibited every Month for ſome Days ſucceſſively. Nor is it im- 
proper, if they ſhould excite a Commotion of the Humours, to 
mix a due Quantity of the co nitrous Powder with 
them. In ſome Patients, whoſe Primæ Viz are loaded with 
acid Crudities, the Body is frequently rendered ſufficiently ſolu- 
ble by  Crabs-eyes, or prepar'd Shells alone, ſince, by uniti 
with the Acid of the Stomach, they form a neutral bireriſh 
Salt, which, by its gentle Stimulus, excites the Inteſtines to a 
Diſcharge of the Fæces; at leaſt they produce far better Effects 
than even the Magneſia, which, when there is no Acidity to en- 
counter, vellicates the Stomach and Inteſtines. i 

Some hypochondriac Patients have their Bodies rendered ſolu- 
ble, and their Flatulences increaſed, or even Efforts to vomit, 
a Nauſea, and actual Vomitings, produced by Preparations of 
Manna. In this Caſe, they ought to be entirely abtained from, 
and the Relief of the Patient is to be attempted by Preparations 
of Rhubarb and Clyſters. Nor are there a few . elpe- 
Cially of the Female Sex, to whom Clyſters are higbly troub 
ſome and uneaſy ; in which Caſe, oy are to be prepared with 
a large Quantity of Oil, and frequently repeated, exhibiting in- 
ternally, at the ſame time, ſuch Medicines as ſeem beſt adapted 
to the particular Conſtitution of each Patient. 

As in the Cure of hypochondriac Diſorders nothing is of 
greater Uſe than Veneſection, ſo nothing is more hurtful and 
r when adminiſtred unſeaſonably, or in an improper 

lace; for it is abſurd and ridiculous to uſe it too often, on 
account of the ſuppoſed Thickneſs of the Blood; ſince, by this 
means, thoſe, who are already too weak, by an exceſſive Loſs 
of Blood, are rendered ſtill weaker : On the contrary, when the 
Veſſels are turgid with Blood, or the uſual Evacuations of Blood 
totally __ ed, liberal Veneſection is not only expedient, but 
highly advantageous : Nor ought this Evacuation to be made 
from the Arm, except in certain Caſes. At the Time of Vene- 
ſection the Patient ought to be particularly careful to preſerve. 
an eaſy State of Mind, to guard againſt Cold, and abſtain from 

oſs Aliments, leſt, by the cold Air, a ſalutary Perſpiration 
ould be check d, or, by the groſs Aliments, Crudities generated 
in the Prime Viz. 

Great Caution is alſo requiſite in the Application of Leeches ; 
for where there is no Propenſity to the bzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, 
or where that Evacuation is of the ſymptomatic Kind, we ought 
to be ſo far from promoting it by Leeches, that we ought ra- 
ther to make a Revulſion and Deriyation of the Blood from 
thefe Parts: But when the hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge has been 


and ſtopt, and again ſeeks for a Vent; when there ate violent Pains 
in the Os Sacrum, and Inteſtinum Rectum; or when a griping 
hezmorrhoidal Colic afflicts the Patient, nothing is more ſalutary 


and beneficial than Leæeches: But tis frequently neceſſary to pre- 
miſe an univerſal Evacuation of the Humours by Veneſection: 
It is alſo expedient to cheriſh the Parts about the Anus with 
Fomentations, and apply the beſt Leeches, at the very Time 
when Nature makes an Effort to promote the Eruption. | 
That Exerciſe may 2 the more ſalutary and happy Ef- 
fects, it is to be performed in a ſerene and mild Air, leſt the 
Injury the Patient ſuſtains from the external Cold, ſhould not 
be compenſated by the Advantages accruing from the Exerciſe. 
Nor is it to be violent, but moderate, and continued gradually, 
till a gentle Heat is raiſed on the Body. We muſt, alſo, de highly 
caretul, that the Maſs of Humours be diminiſhed, and the 
ſutfcigatly foluble, left the Exerciſe ſhould throw the BI 
imo 
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into too violent Cemmorians.. No Species of Exerciſe, eſpe- 
cially Riding, cither on Horſeback, or in a Coach, ought to be 
uſed — hes after eating, ſince, by the Succuſſions, the 
Fiatulences are rendered more troubleſome. The moſt com- 
modious Time for Exerciſe is, in the Morning, after drinking 
a few Cups of ſore warm Infuſion ; or in the Afternoon, when 
the _— is finiſhed. 
With reſpect to Drink, nothing can be abſolutely determined; 
but every one ought to be at due Pains to diſcover what Li- 
uor beſt - agrees with himſelf : Some are very well with 
drinking. light and weak Ale ; for which Reaſon, the Uſe of 
that Liquor is not to be denied them. Others reap a. very 
conſiderable Advantage, either from cold Water al or from 
Decoction of Water with Cinnamon, which may be ſafely 
allowed them. When the hypochondriac Diſorder is compli- 
cated with a ſcorburic. Diſpoſition of the Humours, after purg- 
ing the Primæ Viz, not only Whey, if the Stomach is capa 
of bearing it, is of conſiderable Service; bur alſo Milk, mixed 
with the Selteran Mineral Waters, may be advantageouſly exhi- 
bited. With reſpect to cold Mineral Waters, we w ve, 
that thoſe, who are afflicted with exceſſive N our 
under a violent Cardialgia, ought not to drink then be- 
cauſe Cold is bighly pre udicial to the Nerves: *Tis therefore 
more expedient for ſuch Patients either to uſe hot Mineral 
Waters, or ſuch as are cold, tnade warm. All acid Wines, 
ſuch as Rheniſh and Moſelle Wine, increaſe the Acidity of the 
Stomach when recent; whereas a moderate Uſe of bld Rheniſb 
or good Burgzndian Wines, diluted with Water, may be ſafely 


permitted. 

As irregular and diſorderly Workings of the Fancy almoſt 
always accompany this terrible Diſorder, the Patient ought care- 
fully to avoid every Opportunity of having his Mind ruffled 

diſcompoſed, becauſe, unleſs the Paſſions are kept in due Sub- 
jection, the Attempts of the Phyſician, tho” otherwiſe proper, 
will prove entirely fruitleſs and ineffectual: Facerious Company 
is, alſo, to be kept, and the Mind diverted by all the innocent 
Amuſements of Life. For this Reaſon FOR to Baths are 
beneficial to hypochondriac Patients, in ſeveral reſpects; ſince, 
this means, they have Exerciſe, Change of Air, agreeable 
mpany, and the Advantages to be reaped from the Waters 
themſelves. On the contrary, Lucubrations, and cloſe Study, 
eſpecially during, or ſoon aſter Meals, are to be forbid ; be- 
cauſe 'tis Certain from Experience, that nothing has a more 
direct Tendency to deſtroy the Digeſtion of the Aliments, than 
long-continued Application and Fatigue of Mind. In order to 
event the Generations of Flatulences in thoſe Literati, who, 
in conſequence of their Functions, cannot abſolutely abſtain 
from Study, beſides Exerciſe, I know of no more valuable and 
efficacious Medicine than the Elixir Balſamicum. 
When the hypochondriac Diſorder is complicated with ſuch a 
of Melancholy, as to threaten the Appearance of direct 
Rage and Fury, which frequently happens, nothing affords a 
more — or infallible Relief than moderately warm Baths of 
ſweet Water: For, as the Foundation of theſe melancholic Diſ- 
orders, bordering upon Madneſs, confiſts in the ſpaſmodic Con- 
ſtriction of the exterior and inferior Parts of the Body; and 
more eſpecially in a violent and impetuous Conveyance of the 
Humours to the Head; ſo nothing is of more Efficacy in re- 
laxing the Spaſrns, and 3 the equal Circulation of the 
Blood than theſe Baths ; with which may be joined the internal 
Uſe of cold Mineral Waters, together with Veneſection in 
the Feet, and ſometimes an Evacuation of Blood from the 
Noſtrils. | 
Chalybeate Medicines are highly celebrated in the Cure of 
bondriac Diſorders: But as theſe are highly beneficial, when 
properly exhibited, fo nothing is more inly prejudicial and 
deſtructive than the Uſe of them without any regard to Time, 
or ather Circumſtances of Importance. If the Spaſtns are vio- 
lent, the Viſcera obſtructed, the Patient coſtive, the Humours 
redundant, and the Prime Viz loaded with Crudities, we are 
to abſtain from an immoderate Uſe of them ; becauſe, in this 
_ the Diſorder ealily degenerates into a Cachexy. But when 
the Spaſms are — and the Maſs of Blood diminiſhed, they 
are of ſingular Service, by rendering the Excretions more free; 
only they are to be preſcribed with a ſufficient Quantity of diluting 
Liquors, and a due Degree of Exerciſe. Thoſe who have not 
an Opportunity of uſing Mineral Waters, may, in their ſtead, 
ſubſtitute Brochs prepared of the aperient Roots, together with 
the Tinctura Martis Zwoelfferi, and impregnated, either with 
Juice of Apples, or Quinces. Theſe Broths are frequently to 
be uſed in proper Doſes. F. Hoffman. See MELAancaoLta and 
MAGNESIA. | 

oy 9 een ee 5 

eno1s, from vToy ogie, to retire or r is properly ſpoken 
— which paſs off by Stool. Galen,” Com. in Aph. By Hy- 
pochorema, vT0X wpnpe., however, 7 Aph. 68. 69. 82. are to 


Sc N n ue, from Un) 
, 5, U 1 DN Us ＋ 
and , to pour, the — ONES. See AUROs15. 


HYPOCHYTOS, vx]. See DiacurTos, 


*. 


. HYPOC:'STIS. Offic. C. B. I. B. Park. Parpures fee c- 
dicante & flore Inteo. T. Coral. Orobanche qua H fore ici · 
ter. R. H. Minor à Cifto naſcens. H. Ox. RAPE of Cl 8. 

This is a Kind of Orobanche or Rape of Ciſtat, growing uſu- 
ally as Cluſins ſays, under the Ciffus Hypociſtidem ferens : It is 4 
low dry Plant, thick-ſet with ſmall round Leaves. The Flowers 

row on the Top of the Stalks, in Shape ſomewhat like the 

owers of Pomegranates of a pale Colour. The Sced - veſſe 
are large, reſembling thoſe of Henbane, in which liea great dea 
of ſcmall. duſty Seed. The whole Plant, eſpecially, when it firſt 
{prings out of the Ground, is of a red, or greeniſh-red Colour. 

Of this Plant is made the Szccus Hypociſtides, which is of a 
hard, tough Conſiſtence, and a black Gini Colour on the In- 
ſide, not much unlike the Spaniſb Juice, or Liquorice, of a rough, 
ſtyptic, and a little ſouriſh Taſte. It is very drying and bind- 
ing, n Hepati 
Flux, the Exceſs of the Catamenia and Fluor Abu; and like- 
wiſe againſt Og 02 Spitting of Blood. 

HYPOCLEPTICUM PFirrum, a Glaſs Funnel, contrived 
for ſeparating Oil from Water. The Word is formed of dd. 
under, and xv, to ſteal, becauſe it ſteals, as it were, and con- 
"ou away the Water from the Oil. Blancard. 

HY OELON, dba, from dd, under, and nt A; 
(Ccelon) the Cavity above the upper Eye-lid, is the Cavity under 
the lower Eye-lid, anſwering to the Celan before-mentioned. 
Rufus Epheſus, Lib, 1. Cap. 4. | 

YP ANIUM, 2 kind of Abſceſs, or Suppuration, ſo 
mm ſeated under the Cranium, 8 and the 
ater. 


Caſtellus. | 
HYPODERIS, dre 2. Epheſins, is the Exiremity 
HYPODERMIS, the fame as Eriprs 1s, or the CLiror:s. 


of the fore Part of the 
BLG 
POD ESIS, urdu, from 57d, under, and Je, to bind, 


Hippocrates, de Offic. Medici, is the Juncture of the two Fillers, 
which he calls Hypodeſmides, diefe, and directs to be ap- 
plied in Fractures, before the Application of the Compreſles. 
Galen, Com. 2. in Lib, de Of. . Tit. 2. 

HYPODESMIS, uTeouis. See the preceding Word, and 
the Article EyibksMos. 


ei Re Sectio, from um, n and yardg, 
| in Lithotomy, is what they call The high Operation. 
HY POGASTRION. for = — 


HYPOGLOSSIS, HYPOGLOSSIUM, dee, de- 
yaw, d eſa, from d, under, and ya5aue, the Tongue, 
in a phyſiological Senſe, is the inferior Part of the T ad- 
hering to the Jaw, the Seat of the Diſeaſe called Rove, 
whence that Diſorder is called by Aetivs, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 4. 
Cap. 39. vToſawai@ BdTer;, GO, the Rana, ot Frog water the 
Tongue. Hypogloſſis, vToſnwwls, in a pathological Senſe, is a 
Tubercle under the T , Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morb. Hy- 
poglottides, vnoſnwfſides, are a kind of Bochie, or medicinal Pre- 

rations, for Diſorders of the Aſpera Arteria, to be held under the 

ongue, till they are inſenſibly iſſdlved. Several Sorts of theſe 
are deſcribed by Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. 7. | 

HYPOGLOSSUM. See BisL1xGua. 

HYPOGLOTTIDES Pilsl/e, Pills for a Cough, to be held 


under the Tongue. See HyPpoGLoss1s. 
HYPOGLUTTIS, dee, from dad, under, and Ye, 
2 _ red bye under the 2 towards the Thigh 
orrevs, It is otherwiſe expounded, ure of the Co 
under the Nates. 8 N TY 
HYPOMIA, 5Unouie, from dd, under, and 54@+, the 


Shoulder, in Galen, Exegeſis, is expounded 73 vToxtidor &; v8 
7} eig., 3 x; my dup, d The Part fubjacent to the upper 
Fart of the Shoulder, or to the Shoulder itſelf.” 

HYPONOMOS, d, from dd, under, and you), a 

enic Ulcer, is a deep and ſinuous edenic Ulcer. 
" HYPONOS, HYPONISCOS, Jed, bene, from Un, 
under, and 25%, One, (a Name, in the antient Surgery, for the 
verſatile Axes of a Machine contrived for the Reduction of 
Fractures and Luxations, Galen, Com. in Lib. de Artic.) ſeerns 
to be an Inſtrument for ing the Ones, or turning it a dif- 
ferent Way from what was done by the Mochlos, or Lever. Hi 
pocrates, Mochlicus , where 0:9. (Hypoſonos) is corruptly 
read for de, Foeſius. | 

OR Gag be a: oh Ho 

uTopairo to a A little. 

A ſort of Winking, when the Eye-lids are drawn pretty cloſe 
together, ſo that but very little of the Eye a that but a 
ſmall Number of the Rays of Light may be admitted at once. 

HYPOPHASIS. Of the fame Derivation as . 

This im e and is of 
very bad Preſage. It is, when the Eyes are almoſt cloſed, during 
Sleep; but, in ſuch a manner, on yan 0 EE of the 
Eyes appears; and a ſlight Motion of the Eye is perceivd. Hip- 
pocrates, ; 

HYPOPHORA, ovTepogg, from vFopigyuar, to be carried or 
convey'd Cd. | 

A deep fiſtulous Ulcer. _ , 


HYPO; 


% 


*, 


' hurely neceſſary; for, otherwiſe 


Eye — tly with the 
the reatn und Obſtinacy 
2 


HYP 


HYPOPHTHALMION, deal, from dd, under, 


and ze the Eye. 

The 1 under the Eye, which is ſubject to 
ſwell in a Cachexy or Dropſy. It ſometimes imports the ſame 
as HyyorroN. * 1 

HYPOPHYLLOCARPODENDRON. 

The Name of a Plant in Boerhaave, of which he mentions 
two Species; which are, 

1. Hypophyllocarpodendton; foliis lanuginoſis; in apice tri- 

rubro, quaſi floreſcens. 

2. H n * 1 apice trifido, 

uperioribus penirus ru ris, 

There are no medicinal Virtues attributed to either of theſe 
Plants at preſent, that I know of. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS, of d, under, yaa, a 
Leaf, and owigue, Seed, are ſuch Plants as bear their Seeds on 
the Backſides of their Leaves. Mil. Dick. Vol. 1. 

HYPOPIA, dsr, imports Sugillations in the Parts imme- 
diately under the 12 

HYPOPLEU OS, d ,. A Name for the Pl. xu- 


RA. 

HYPOPSATHYROS, uTv+Labveis, from dd, importing 
Diminution, and «vgs, friable. Somewhat friable. It is ap- 
plied to the Excrements of the Belly, in — prey Prorrhetics. 
F.. varvor, from dd, „ and voy, Pus, or 

atter. 

We frequently meet with a Collection of purulent Matter, 
immediately under the Cornea, near the aqueous Humour. This 
Diſorder is term'd Hypopyon, or Pyoſis : It proceeds from an Ex- 
travaſation of Blood, or Tranſlation of Pus, after a violent In- 
flammation, the Small Pox, couchi 
external Injuries of the Eye, as a Blow, Fall, Contuſion, or 
Burn. It is attended, in the Beginning, with acute Pains, both 
of the Head and Eye ; and, —_— to the Degree of the In- 
jury, is follow'd by a Diminution of Sight, Blindneſs, or Death 
itſel 


St. Yves ſays, that Abſceſſes which affect the tranſparent Part 
of the Cornea, begin, ſometimes, with a little white Spot, which 
appears on the firſt Pellicle of that Membrane; this Symptom 
is ſucceeded by an external Elevation of the Part: ey are 
eaſily cured, * hely pricking them with a Lancet, without 

iercing the ot ellicles. Bur if the Abſceſs lies deeper, and 
2 the Middle of the Cornea, and overſpreads almoſt the whole 
internal Part of that Membrane, it then becomes what is called 
an Hypopyon ; but, if this Abſceſs be not ſo large, and it breaks, 
ſpontaneouſly, on the Inſide of the Eye, fo that the. Pus falls 
into the anterior Chamber, berween the Iris and the tranſparent 
Part of the Cornea, and is there collected in a Speck, thaped 
like an Half-moon, reſembling that which appears at the Bottom 
of our Nails, it is then called Onyx. 

Sometimes the tranſparent Part of the Cornea is free, and 
the Abſceſs lying between the Conjuncti va and Sclerotica, or 
in the Subſtance of the latter, the Pus breaks into the anterior 
Chamber, between the Iris and the tranſparent Part of the Cor- 
nea: In the firſt Caſe, the Preſſure of the Eye-lids may cauſe 
it; in the ſecond, it may 14. from the Preſſure of the Apo- 
neuroſes of the Muſcles of the Globe. 

'The principal Methods of Cure are three: The firſt, and 
mildeſt, is the Uſe of reſolvent Medicines; ſuch as a frequent 
Application of a DecoCtion of Sage, Eyebright, Hyſſop, and 
Fennel-ſeeds, in Wine; or of little Bags, filled with thoſe Ingre- 
dients, and boiled in Wine: To theſe may be added, Bleeding 
and Purging; for, by theſe, unleſs the Blood or Pus is in avery 
great Quantity, the Eye may be reſtored to its former Vigour, 
as I am aſſured from long Experience. When theſe Remedies, 
therefore, appear to have any Effect, they ſhould be contin 
till the Blood or Matter is diſperſed ; but when the Pains, 
other Symptoms, are increaſeq by them, an Operation is abſo- 
in all Probability, the contain'd 
Matter will deſtroy the internal Parts of the Eye, br corrode the 


Cornea, — % * the moſt excruciating Pains, bring on an in- 


curable Blindneſs. | 

But, before we enter the Operation, it will not be amiſs 
to deſcribe the Method o Fuſtus, a celebrated Oculiſt in Galex's 
Time: He placed the Patient on a Seat oppoſite to himſelf, and, 


taking hold of his ry WE both Hands, ſhook it very aſſi- 


duouſly about, till the Matter 3 During this Agita- 
tion, ir is very remarkable, what Gaſes teſtifies, that the Spe 
tors could difcern the Pus gradually ſubſiding to the Bottom of 
the Eye. Some, indeed, reject this as uſeleſs and ridiculous ; 
but I muſt diſſent from them; and am confirm'd in my Opi- 
nion, not Fo: by the Authority of Galen, but my own Expe- 
rience: I had a Patient under my Care for an Hypoppon, who 
n his Return, 


was obli e upo 
the next Day I found the purulent Matter diſperſed by the Con- 
cuſſion, it was undoubredly thrown down behind the Uvea. 


ſhould, therefore, adviſe a Trial of this Practice, before any 
ſtrument is uſed : Hut, before the Concuſſion, the Head, or 
whole Body, ſhould be ny — in a ſupine Poſture, and the 
ingers, to the Matter: Wherr 
the Diſorder, or the Quantity of 


a Cataract; or from any R 


Pus, renders this Agitation ineffectual, recourſe muſt be had to 
the 2 which Galen, Aetius, and other Antients, have 
deſcri and recommended, tho? the Moderns have fo far neg- 
lected it, that we ſhould ſcarce have heard of it at preſent, had 
not Riverius, Meekren, Nuck, and Bidlow, revived it, in the laſt 


Century, 

As for the Operation, the Patient muſt be ſeated in a very 
_ Room, directly againſt the Light, as in the Couching of a 

taract, his Hands and Head being held tight by Aſſiſtants. 
The Surgeon himſelf depreſſes the lower Eye-lid, while an Aſſiſt- 
ant elevates the upper; the Operator then takes a Lancer, and 
makes an Inciſion through the Cornea, below the Pupil, and about 
the Space of a Line from the White of the Eye, large enough 

di barge the Matter, and aqueous Humour ; all this with 
the utmoſt Caution, leſt he ſhould wound the Uvea beyond the 
Pus. If the Humour does not diſcharge itſelf ſufficiently, the 
Eye muſt be gently preſſed by the Fingers. Having thus diſ- 
charged the corrupted Humour, a Compreſs, moiſten'd with a 
Collyrium of Roſe or Plantain-water, mixed with the White of 
an wich the Mucilage of Quince-ſeeds, either with or 
with phire, is to be applied, every third or fourth Hour, 
to the Bye. For this will both heal the Wound in the 
and reſtore the aqueous Humour, with the Sight, if there is no 
very conſiderable internal Injury: For tho there does remain a 
ſmall Cicatrix in the Cornea, yet, as it is below the Pupil, it 
will be little or no Detriment to the Sight. In the mean time, 
that the Operation may be perform'd with Safety, the Lancet 
ſhould be rolled in Lint, or a Piece of Plaiſter, ſo that not 
above a Straw's-breadth of its Point may be left uncover d, that 
it may not penetrate too wn, into the Eye. Meekren, for this 
ons 1 8 L omg tenth 

apter of his chirurgi tions, re in our 
Tub XXXIX. Fig. 10. 88 

Sometimes the Matter is too thick to be diſcharg d through 
this ſmall Aperture of the Cornea; then it will be proper to uſe 
the Needle, (Tab. XXXIX. Fig. 1a.) which is, alſo, employ d 
for 8 For, beſides that the Uvea is not fo 
wounded by this curve-pointed Inſtrument, the triangular Fi- 
gure will make a larger Inciſion, and, of conſequence, the in- 
piſſated Matter will be more readily diſcharged z but this muſt 
be involved in the ſame manner as we directed the Lancet 
ſhould. Platnerus has delineated a peculiar Inſtrument for this 
Uſe, (ſee Tab. XXXIX. Fig. 13.) with almoſt the fame triangu- 
lar Point; and aſcribes the Invention of it to Woolbouſe. If the 
inherent Matter is too tenacious, St. Tves adviſes to introduce a 
ſmall Probe, or inject ſome cold Water witk a Icing, end to 
continue this ; or, if the Diſorder returns in two or three Days, to 
repeat it, till the whole Pus is diffipated ; after which, the Wound 
may be healed. If there is an Inflammation, the Patient ſhould 
loſe ſome Blood, be bliſter'd, ſcarified, and diſcutient Fomenta- 


tions, with other Jum Medicines, ſhould be applied to the Part 
affected, as the Circumſtances require. Heiſt. Chirurg. i 
HY PORINION, &umTei:oy. Name for the Parts of the 


upper Lip, immediately below the Noftrils. 

YPORISMA. e fame as EMBORISMA. 

[ HYPOSARCA, and HY POSARCIDIOS, import an Ana- 
arca. 

HYPOSPADLEUS. One whoſe Urethra is terminated un- 
derneath the Glans. 

It implies, ſtrictly, being almoſt an Eunuch. 

HYPOSPATHISMUS. 5Uneowraliogss, 

This Operation, in Surgery, takes its Name from the Inftru- 
ment with which it is perform d. The Hypoſpathiſmus is of Uſe 
in copious Defluxions of pituitous Humours upon the Eyes, at- 
tended with a Redneſs of the Face, and a Senſation, as it were, 
of Worms or Ants crawling about the Forehead. In this Caſe 
we firſt ſhave the Head, near the Forehead ; then, ordering the 
Patient to move his lower Jaw, we avoid the temporal Muſcles, 
and make three ftrait and ſimilar Inciſions in the Forehead, each 
two Digits in Length, as deep as the Bone, and three Digits 
diſtant from one another: After the Inciſions are made, we are, 
with the Inſtrument Spatula, to begin at the Inciſion next to the 
Left Temple, and raiſe all the Parts, together with the Pericra- 
nium, lying between it and the middle Inciſion; then paſſing the 
Inſtrument forward, in the ſame manner, from the middle In- 
ciſion to that on the Right * we are to paſs a ſharp Knife, 
whoſe Back is directed to the Bone, and its Edge gb Skin, 
from the firſt to the middle Inciſion, and thence to that of the 
Right Temple, cutting, as we paſs along, all the Veſſels which 
are diſtributed from the Head to the 12 taking care, at the 
ſame time, not to — the Knife entirely through the Skin. Then, 
after a moderate Evacuation of Blood is made, and the grumous 
Part expreſſed, a Pledget is to be put in each Inciſion, and a 
Dreſſing of Lint, ſoak d in Water, applied, and ſecured by pro- 
per — Next Day, by realon of the Inflammation, we 
are to moiſten the Wounds, and temporal Muſcles, with a Mix- 
ture of Wine and Oil: And, on the third Day, removing the 
O—_— we ate liberally to anoint the affected Parts wich the 
fame, a 


continue to 28 the reſt of the Cure, by the Uſe 
of Pledgets dipt in a Solution of Baſilicon, with Oil of Roſes. 
Paul Zginez. Lib. 6. Cap. 6. Hv. 


giredients, bruis d 


firſt, are placed at a good Diſtance 


de round, as they come to flower. The 


© Lungs; it is alſo reckon'd a Cephalic, and 


Water. 
Ot how great Efficacy Hyſſop is, r of the Eyes proceeding fr 
| olanus the ey 1 by tention or Corruption of Lymph, or Blood, in the uterine Vei- 


HY S 


HYPOSPHAGMA, uTicgaſue. The fame as Arosrna- 


coma. It; alfo, imports Sugillation, or Inflammation of the 
Tunica adnara of rhe Eye. 7 
HYPOSTASIS, uzicarrs, from vpirnue, to ſubſide. The 
ment in Urine. See URINA. 


HYPOSTATHME, duda, from dd, under, and rab. 


1425, a Station. The thick Sediment which ſubſides in any Li- 
rs, ds the Amurca in Oil, of the Faces in Wine. It is, 
ting us'd in the ſame Senſe as HyposTasts. 
* HYPOSTEMA, vu#i1u#4. The fame as HyyPosTas1s. 
HYPOST ROPHE, wee, imports either a Patient's Turn- 
ing bimſelf, or a Relapſe. It is deriv'd from vtorgipw, to de- 
, turn aſide, or to return. ; 
HYPOTHENAR. A Name fot the Abdutfor minimi Digiti 
Manus. See ABpuctoR. It, alſo, imports that Part of the 
Hand which is oppoſite to the Pam. 
” 5 4 HETON, d rbheſer, from vmTorifn, to put under. 
uppoſitory. 
H TRIMMA, uTbTequue. A fort of Aliment mention d 
7. crates, in his ſecond Book de Diets. According to 
ſjchins, it 1 Honey, Cumin, and other In- 
ether. 
HYPOTROPE, Jedes, from uT6]ginw, the ſame as d re- 


e to return. A og 
YPOXYLON, A Name for a Species of Agaric, which 
Boerhaave calls Agaricus ; digitatus , niger. | 

HYPOZOMA, dH, from „. to ſurround. A 
Name for the Dia 


h 0 i 
HYPSILOGLOSSUS. The Name of a Muſcle of the 


Tongue. The ſame as CERE ro Lossus. 
HYPSILOIDES. A Name for the Os Hyoides; fo call'd 
from irs Reſemblance to the Greek Nylon. : 
HYPTIASMOS, uz1:agus, from U, of d, ſupine. 
It imports Reſupination, or a ſupine Decubiture; or a Nauſea. 
and Sickneſs at the Stomach, with frequent Inclinations to 


vomit. 4 
 HYPULUS, from dd, ſub, under, and $A, a Cicatrix. An Wall 
he Cicatrix. 


Ulcer which lies conceal'd under t 
HI dum. Rain. Hi ates. | 
HYSSOPIFOLIA MAJOR. A Name for the Salicaria; 


H olio, latiore. 
MESS BiHOlIa MINOR. A Name for the | Salicaria ; 


Hyſſepi folio, anguſtiore. 

WALES FIT To pe res e 
Hyſſop. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cop. 5% recommends it agai 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, Pleura, L old and 
A de adds, pts * — ivug inſt Gripes, 
an — ical Rigors; it prov es. 

HYSSOPUS. 

The Characters are; Wer 

The Leaves are oblong and natrow ; the Galea is ere roundiſh, 
and bifid ; the Beard trifid, the Middle Segment being hollow, 
like a Spoon, bicuſpidated, or double-pointed, and, as it were, 
winged. The Flowers are cloſely ſer in Whorles, which, at 

from one another, bur are 
afterwards collected into a Spike, and take up only one Part 
of the Stalk. | 

Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which ate, 

1. Hyſſopus ; Officinarum ; ccerulea, ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. 
217. Tourn. Inſt. 200. Boerh. Ind, A. 160. opus vulgaris. 
Park. Theat. 1. Hyſſopus vulgaris ſpicatus an on B. 
3. 274. Raii Hiſt. z. 579. Hyſſopus' Arabum. Ger 464. Emac. 
576. HYSSOP. DES 

Our common Hyſſop grows to be almoſt: a Foot high, or 
more, with many Stalks, which are ſquare at firſt, but grow to 
Leaves are long, nar- 
row, and ſharp-poinred, ſer two at a Joint. The Flowers grow 
in long Spikes, made of thinWhorles, of pretty large thin Flowers, 
diſpoſed' all on one Side the Stalk. They have a Galea cut in 
two, and the Labella divided into four Segments. The Seed is 
ſmall, and black, growing four togerher in the Calyx. The 
Root is thick, woody, and much divided. The whole Plant is 
of a pretty ſtrong aromatic Stnell; it is ſown in Gardens, and 


—_— in Fa. The whole ow is us d. WW” 
; op ts healin ing, and attenuating ; to c 
the Dany of: Gel FIR 0 Ref! IK Corte 
Aſthmas, Difficulty of Breathing, and cold Diſtempets of the 
good for Diſeaſes of 
cad and Nerves. The. bruigd Herb, applied outwardly, 
is famousfor king away black and, blue Marks out of the Skin. 
The only Officinal Preparation of ' Hyſſop is the Simple 


applied warm to the livid Eye, the 


up in a Cloth, and bild in Water, and the Cloth afterwards 
| | Blood will be 
yſſop to fo manifeſt a ſta 


as do ſtain 1 
r preſcrib d a Decoction of i 


Hyſſo 
| Water, I ſometimes order d the 


againſt rn | 
directing the Application of it, f 


his 
Lividneſs was remoy'd as well as I could wiſh. Sen Paull. 
Mr. Boyle tells ay, a noted Gentleman of his Acquaint- 


ance, who had his terribly bruis'd by « Kick from an 
Horſe, was, by the f. Application of a fort of Caraplaſm 
d of the Leaves of Hyſſop cut very ſinall, and mix'd with 


fant Smell, and 3 T 
Den e ww Ln 


and dererſive Virtues appear 
= 4 _ On An omg A 
mu very proper for t m grols, viſcid, 
——— Phlegm ; and an Infuſion of Leaves in Water, 

ceren'd afterwards with Honey, is accounted one of the beſt 
PeQtorals ; but, if there be a conſiderable Inflammation, this 
Remedy is improper. Hyſſop, in 8 has its, Uſe in heat- 
ing ripening, and in Caſes where an Expulſion by Sweat and 

tine is required, as in the Gout, Leucophlegmatia, Scurvy 
Aſthma, Dropſy, Pleuriſy, Cough, and Diſeaſes owing to . 
cidity. rations of it are an lufuſion, Decottion, he recent 
Juice, the difti'd Water, and the Conſerve. A Cataplaſtn of 
the recent Leaves cleanſes foul Ulcers. The Vapour, receiv'd 
into the Ears, takes off their Ringing. Some prefer it to 
Wormwood, for cotroborating the Stomach. | 

The Word Hyſſop comes from the Hebrew Ezeb, ſignifying 
an holy Herb, or an Herb appointed for cleanſing holy Places 
whence the Pialmiſt prays, Parge me 4with Hyſſop. But the Hyf. 
ſop of the Antients is unknown : Many take it to be Wall- rue; 
we are certain, at leaſt, that it was a Wall-plant; for Solomon, 
the Prince of Bowniſts, treated of Plage from the Cedar even 
to Hyſſop, a ſmall t growing onthe Wall. Now, in 
-rue there is a detergent Quality, as well as in Hyſſop, 
whence it is accounted ſerviceable in cutaneous Diſeaſes, eſpe- 
cially the Itch: But, whether this, or any other Herb, be the 
Hyſſop of the Antients, the Name is at preſent appr iated to 
= Plant above deſcrib'd. Hiſtoria Plantarum, aſcrib'd to Boer- 
aue. in 

2. Hyſſopus; latifolia. C. B. Prody. 107, 

3- Hyſlopus ; vulgaris; alba. C. B. P. 218. M. H. 3. 361. 

Hyſſopus; rubro flore. C. B. P. 217. M. H. 3. 361. 
5. Hyſſopum; montanum; Macedonicum; Valerandi Dou- 


96 Grote, 4 euſtfolia aſpera. C. B. P. 218 
Hyſſopus; ifolia; montana; C. B. P. 218, 
Co Hyſlopus; bumilior; Myrtifolia. H. R. Par. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 160. 


Miller enumerates thirteen Species of this Plant. 
| 1 AUSTRIACA. A Name for the Ruy/chiana ; flore 
cæruleo, magno. - 
Hys$0PUs CAPITATA. A Name for the Tm; capitatus ; 


qui Dioſcotidis. 
HYSTERA, d The UTzrxvs ; which fe. 
ei An Epither for any thing 


_ HYSTERIALG 

which excites Pains of the Uterus. Ir is, by Hippocrates, ap- 

fied pany to Vinegar : From vurigs, the Uterus, and 
A ain 


 HYSTERA-PETRA, The Name of a Stone, otherwiſe 
ng” Hyſterolithos, found frequently in Italy and Germany. It 
of the Shape of the Uterus; and hence ſome ſuperſfitious 
Virtues are attributed to it; as, that it cures Vapours, and pro- 
vokes the Menſes, if tied about the 
HYSTERICA, vrieae (rd), from dig, the Utotus, or 
Womb, are Affections or Diſeaſes of the Uterus, 5 4ph. 35. 
where Galen explaicis the Word deten by deten A, 
Arresar, © byſteric Stra tion, or Suffocation,” "Triewd d. 
voll e are Hardneſſes of the Uterus in the Belly, 
perceivable by t e Touch, and a Senſe of Weight on the Part. 
Coac. Tre! Ge are Women labouring under hy- 
ſteric Diſorders: Thus, 1 Prorrbet. 119. % & devaurails dr 
FT45 pol d; 49615, © Women eaſily ſeiz d with byſteric Diſorders, 
without a Fever, are ſubject to Convulſiotis. And this is 
repeated Coe. 349. and 554- ; 
Dione or rather Series of Diſtempers, which the 
may be very properly re- 
ferred to the ſpaſmodico-convulſive Paſſions of the nervous Kind, 


ſels, which, by means of the Nerves of the Os Sactum, thoſe 
of the Loins; and the ſpinal Marrow, influences all the nervous 


chondriaeal; but as there certainly is a much wider Difference, 
it cannot be amiſs to give an exact Account of the Diſtemper. 
For this Purpoſe, if we conſult e ba Aret ans, Fernelius, 
Duretus, Montanus, Ballonius, Hollerius, Mercurialis, and Fo- 
hannes Heiurnius, we ſhall find them unanimouſly agreed, that 
the true, eſſential Symptotis are, a Strangulation about the 
Fauces, a fi ing Interception of Reſpiration, Fainting, a 
Privation of Speech, and Drowſineſs; and that, before the Pa- 
roxyſm, the Patient perceives an Aſcent of a kind of Globe 
whence many Women idly imagine, that the Womb aſcends to- 
wards 3 2 of bete Aﬀeaions; 

Theſe are the principal Symproms ſterica i 

but before the Paroxyſm, and afterwards, many others are ob- 
ſervable, which ſpare no Part of the Body: For, at the Approach 
of the Fir, the Patient is ſeized with a violent Pain in the Fore- 
head, Temples, and Eyes, together with an Effuſion of Tears, 
Dimneſs of Sight, an oppreſſive Pain, Terror of the Mind and 
Senſes, Anxiety, and Uneaſineſs, Thoſe who are ſeiz d with 
the Diſorder, are generally coſtive, and have frequent Inclina- 
tions to diſcharge their Urine, which is limpid as Water ; mean 
time they are tormented with Reſtleſſneſs, Anxiety, an almoſt 
ſuppreſs'd Reſpiration, and univerſal Languor. To theſe ſucceed 
a conſiderable Pain in the Loins, Cold, and Shivering : The 
Belly is indurated and inflated, the Navel ſhrinks very deep in- 
wards, and then is perceived the Aſcent of a fort of Globe from 
the Abdotnen to the Hypochondria, and Diaphragm. Immedi- 
ately after this begins a Palpitation of the Heart, with a Tre- 
mor; the Pulſe is unequal and hard, and ſometimes intermits; 
the Extremities grow cold, the Fauces ſeem contracted 
have a Senſation, as if were compreſſed wich a Cord ; the 
Face is pale, Reſpiration is difficult, the Speech fails, and the 


Pulſation of the Arteries is ſcarcely perceptible. The Stricturd.. Sometimes it affects the Lungs, cauſi 


of the Belly is ſo great, that no Wind can be diſcharged, nor a 
Clyſter be admini — on account of the Reſiſtance it meets 
with; and the ea Agitations of the Head and Limbs are, in 
ſome, ſo exceſſive, as to be eaſily perceivable, ſometimes accompa - 
nied with Clenchings of the Hands, and ſometimes without. Others 
lie buried without Senſe or Motion, in a profound Sleep. The Faces 
and Necks of fome are yery red, and inflamed, and their Pulſe 
ſtrong ; others break out into immoderate Laughter, and upon 
the Recovery of their Speech talk incoherently. 
The Paroxyſm, at certain Periods, will often remit ; and then 
the Pulſe, which was before weak, languid, and ſunk, becomes 
igher, ſofter, and ſtronger, the Extremities recover their uſual 
Jeat, the Patient breaks Wind upwards, the Inteſtines rumble, 
and the Patient awaking, as it were, from a profound Sleep 
recovers her Speech, Senſe and Motion, but till complains o 
2 beavy Pain in the Head, and a Languor and Heavineſs of 
the Thighs, Legs, and whole Body. It is very ſurpriſing, that, 
from ſo inſtantaneous a Change, the Perſon, who was juſt be- 
fore at Death's Door, ſhould now a to enjoy a moſt per- 
fect State of Health. Some, from the long Continuance of this 
Diſorder, have been miſtaken for dead, and buried alive, which 
Accident might be avoided, if we would remember, that they 
ſeldom die without an Atrack of an Epilepſy or Apoplexy, 
Frederic Hoffman, we (ee, thinks the hy ſteric and hypochon- 
driac Diſeaſes different from each other, but our great try- 
man, Sydenham, believes them the ſame. As the laſt quoted Au- 
thor's * of hyſteric Complaints are extremely accu- 
rate and exact, it muſt not be omitted. : | 
Of all the chronical Diſeaſes, ſays he, this ſeems to occur 
moſt frequently; and as Fevers, with their Attendants, upon 
being compared with the whole Number of chronical Diſtem- 
pit appear to conſtitute two thirds of the Diſeaſes of Man- 
ind; ſo byſteric Diſorders, or ſuch at leaſt as. bear that Na 
amount to half the remaining third Part, that is, to one half o 
 Chronical Diſtempers : For very few of the Female Sex are en- 
tirely free from every Species of this Diſorder, if thoſe are ex- 
cepted, who are inured to Labour; and not a ſmall Number of 
the Men, who are accuſtomed ro a ſtudious and ſedentary Life, 
are ſubject to the ſame Diſtemper. And though the Antients 
imputed the Symptoms, produced by hyſteric Diſeaſes, to ſome 
Diſorder of the Womb, yet, if we compare hypochongdriac Com- 
plaints, which, we think, proceed from certain Obſtructions of 
the Spleen, or other Viſcera, with the Symptoms which appear 
in hyſteric Women, they will be found very nearly to reſemble 
one another. But it muſt be allowed, that Women are much 
more ſubje& to this Diſeaſe than Men; not that the Womb is 
more indiſpoſed than any other Part of the Body, but for other 
But the Frequency of this Diſeaſe is not more remarkable 
than the Variety of Forms, by which it diſcovers itſelf, as ir 
aſſumes the Appearance of almoſt every Diſtemper with which 
miſerable Mortals are afflicted. For it always produces Sym- 
. peculiar ro whatever Part of the Body it ſeizes; and, un- 
eſs the Phyſician be a Perſon of Judgment and Penetration, he 
will be deceived, and imagine ſuch Symptoms to 2 5 
ſome Diſeaſe eſſential to the Part affected, and not to the Hy- 
eric Paſſion. 8 | * N 


Wards the Throat, and with ſuch ſtrong 


: miting ; and, 


Sometinies, for Example, it attacks the Head, arid cauſes: in 
Apoplexy, which, alſo, terminates in an Hemiplegia, exa 
reſembling that kind of A „Which proves fatal to ſome 
aged and corpulent Perſons, ariſes from an Obſtruction or 
mpreſſion of the Nerves, occaſioned by a copious Phlegm; 
contained in the cortical Part of the Brain. But the Apoplexy, 
x gy Women, ſeems * by a very di | 
Cn od ſeizes ow oh y after a 71 22 
t with great of Blood, or proceeds from vio⸗ 
1 Tchad of * Mind. f 
metimes it uces dreadful Convulſions, reſembling an 
Epilepſy, a with a Riſing of the Belly and Præcordia to- 
convulſive Motions, 
that, though the Patient be otherwiſe but of a moderate Strength, 
ſhe can ſcarcely be held by the Attendants, uttering, at the fame 
time, Sounds wild and inarticulate, and beating her Breaſt. Wo- 
men of a very ſanguine and robuſt Conſtitution are moſt liable 
to this Species of the Diſeaſe, which is commonly named the 
Strangulation of the Womb, or Fits of the Mother. 

Sometimes it ſeizes the external Part of the Head, between 
the Pericranium and the Cranium, and is accompanied with an 
almoſt intolerable Pain, fixed in one Place, not exceeding the 
Breadth of the Thumb, and likewiſe with enormous Vomiting. 


This Species I call the Clavus Hyſtericus, and thoſe are 


ſubject to it who are troubled with the Green · ſickneſs. 
Sometimes it falls upon the vital Parts, and produces ſuch a 
violent Palpitation of the Heart, that the Patient is convinced 
thoſe about her muſt hear the Heart ſtrike againſt the Ribs. 
Slender and weakly Women, who ſeem conſumprive, and Girls 
who bave the Green-ſickneſs, are principally afflicted with this 


Species. 
, | an almoſt 
dry Cough; and, n_—_ it does not ſhake the Breaſt ſo violently, 
yet the Fits are more frequent, and the Patient's Senſes are, allo, 
diſordered. This Species of the hyſteric Cough rarely occurs, 
and principally happens to Women of bo tic Conſtitution. 
Sometimes, attacking the Colom, the Parts below the Scro- 
biculum Cordis, it occaſions a moſt violent Pain, not unlike the 
Iliac Paſſion, and the Patient is likewiſe ſeized with an exceſſive 
Vomiting of a certain green Matter, reſembling porraceous Bile, 
and ſometimes of an unuſual Colour. After the Pain and Vo- 
miting have continued ſeveral Days, and almoſt worn out the 
Patient, the Fit is terminated by an univerſal Jaundice. Beſides, 
the Patient is ſeized with ſuch Apprehenfion and Terror, as to 
reject all Hopes of recovering; and this Dejection and Deſi ir, 
I have always obſerved to accom I Species of the Hyſteric 
Paſſion, which 8 affli omen of a crude and lax 
Texture of the „and thoſe who have greatly ſuffered by 
being delivered of large Children. | | 
Sometimes this Diſeaſe affects one of the Kidneys, and, by 
the Violence of the Pain, it entirely reſembles a Fit of the Stone, 
not only in the Nature of the Pain, and the Situation, bur like- 
wiſe in the exceſſive Vomiting, with which it is attended, and 
the Pain extending through the whole Du& of the Ureter. So 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh whether the Symptoms proceed 
from the Stone, or from an hyſteric Cauſe; unleſs, perha 
ſome Accident has a little before depreſſed the Woman's Spirits, 
or the Diſcharge of the green Matter by Vomit ſhould inform 
us, that the 1 ought. rather to be aſcribed to an hy- 
ſteric Diſorder, than to the Stone. Nor does the Bladder al- 
ways eſcape unaffected with this deluſory 9 where a 
Pain and a Suppreſſion of Urine are occaſion'd, as if the Paſ- 
es were obſtructed by a Stone. This laſt Species in the 
adder rarely happens, but the former, in the Kidneys, more 
frequently; both uſually attack ſuch Women whoſe Health and 
Strength have been exhauſted by frequent hyſteric Fits. 
Sometimes, affecting the Stomach, it occalions continual Vo- 
ſometimes, fixing in the Inteſtines, it produces a 
Purging. But, though the green Matter often a in both 
Symptoms, neither of them are attended with Pain. Thoſe 
who have been greatly debilitated by frequent hyſteric Fits, 
are moſt ſubject to both theſe Species. | 
As this Diſeaſe affects almoſt all the internal Parts, ſo like- 
wiſe the external Parts, and muſcular Fleſh, are ſometimes attacked 
oy it; ſometimes cauſing Pain, and ſometimes a Tumor in the 
auces, Shoulder, Hands, and Ancles ; of which Kind 
the Sw. of the Legs is moſt remarkable. in dropſical Swell- 
ings it is always obſervable, that they increaſe towards Night, 
and pit, and retain the Print of the Finger, when forced againſt 
it; but, in this Tumor, the Swelling is largeſt in the Morning, 
nor does it yield to, or take any Impreſſion from the Finger, 
and generally ſeizes but one of the Legs. If the Magnitude, Sur- 
face, and Particulars, be obſerved, it, in t di ſo 
little from cal Tumors, that the Patient can ſcarcely be 
perſuaded to believe it any other. 
Nor do the Teeth themſelves (which is ſcarcely credible) 
eſcape this Diſeaſe , tho free from any Cavity, or apparent De- 
fluxion, that might ace Pain; which, ney eſs, is not 


milder, of ſhorter Duration, or more eafily d, the 
2 on, * experd. But 


- 


\ 


external Pain and Swellings principally affect thoſe Women, 
who, by the long Continuance and Violence of hyſteric Firs, 
are almoſt entirely ſpent, and can ſcarcely be ſaid to live. 

A all che tormenting Symptoms of this Diſeaſe, none 
is more frequent than a Pain in the Back, which uſually attends 
even the {lighteſt Degree of it. Bur one Conſequence, which 
follows all the Pains above mentioned, is, that, after they are 
removed, the Part which they affected cannot bear the Touch, 
and continues tender and painful, as if it had been beaten; but 
this Tenderneſs goes off by degrees. 


One Circumſtance, well worthy of Obſervation, is, that all 


theſe yp are preceded by a remarkable Coldneſs, which 
generally continues till the Concluſiot of the Fir. This Cold- 
I have obſ.rved, is equal to that of dead Bodies, 
the Pulſe is not in the leaſt diſorder d. Moſt of the hy 
Patients, who have been under my Care, have complained of 
a Lowneſs, or (as they ſay) a Sinking of the Spirits; 1 hu 
the Region of the Lungs, when they would mark the 
affected. And it is well known, that hyſteric Women ſome- 
times burſt into Laughters, and ſometimes into Tears, without 
apparent Provocation. | 
all the Symptoms of this Diſcaſe, the moſt peculiar and 
univerſal is, a copious limpid Urine, pure as rock Water; 
which, upon Inquiry, I find to be a diſtinguiſhing Sign of thoſe 
Diſtempers, which we call Hyſteric in Women, and Hypochon- 
driac in Men. And in Men I have ſometimes obſerved, that 
ſoon (almoſt the next Moment) after having voided an amber- 
coloured Urine, being ges; affected with a violent Pertur- 
bation of Mind, they have had a plentiful Evacuation of Uri 
clear as Cryſtal, with a ruſhing continued Stream. Nor 
the Fic diſappear, till the Urine reſumed its former Colour. 
Beſides, all hyſteric and N Patients, who have 
long laboured under the Diſeaſe, are troubled with fetid, and, 
ſometimes, highly acid Eructations, after . even moderately, 
in proportion to the Appetite; the digeſtive Faculty being greatly 
impaired, and the Juices thereby vitiated. | 
Hyſteric Patients are frequently troubled with a Diſcharge of 
thin Saliva, not inferior to an artificial Pryaliſm, which may be 
produced by the Spirits diſturbing the Mixture of the Blood; 
whence it is rendered unfit to perform the natural Excretions ; and 
the Serum is not diſcharged by the Kidneys, but derived to the 
Glands by the Extremities of the Arteries, and empries itſelf by 
the falival Ducts. To the (ame Cauſe may be aſcribed thoſe 
fuſe Night Sweats, which ſeize hyſteric Women; for the irre- 
gular Motion of the Blood, producing the ill State of the Serum, 
diſpoſes it to be thrown upon the Habit. 
or is it their only Miſery, that the Body is ſb ſeverely diſ- 
order'd and ſhaken, and is become like a Houſe every-where 
threatening to fall into Ruins; for the Mind till ſuffers more 
ievous Afflictions than the Body.. For it is the Nature of this 
iſeaſe ro be accompanied with an incurable Deſpair ; ſo that 
they cannot endure to be told of the ſmalleſt Hopes of their 
Recovery; and they eaſily fancy themſelves expoſed to all the 
Nis that can befal kind, which they imagine impoſſible to 
be avoided, and therefore pay the moſt diſmal Events to 
themſelves. Upon little or no Occaſion they indulge Terror, 
Anger, Jealouſy, Diſtruſt, and other grievous Paſſions; and are 
Enemies to Joy and Hopes, which, if they accidentally appear, 
as they ſeldom do, quickly vaniſh away, and agitate the Mind 
no leſs than the depr ing aſſions. know no Moderation, 
and are conſtant only in Inconſtancy. ſe of whom are 
one Minute extravagantly fond, the next they will abhor. Now 
they propoſe doing one thing, immediately they lay aſide their 
Delign, and engage in — of a quite contrary Nature, 
which ſtill they not conclude of, continually i 
themſelves in this manner with new Perplexities. What the 
Roman Orator aſſerts of the Superſtitious, exactly agrees with theſe 
melancholy Perſons. - Sleep ſeems to be a Relief from Labour 
& 4nd Inquietude, but even from that many Cares and Fears ariſe;” 
nothing being repreſented to them in their Dreams, but diſmal 
Proſpects of the Funerals and Apparitions of their deceaſed 
Friends. So much are they tormented, both in Body and Mind, 
that this Life ſeems no better than a Purgatory, in which they 
muſt expiate the Crimes by them committed in a pre-exiſtent 
State. Nor is this the only of Lunatics Madmen, 
but even of thoſe, who, excepting theſe violent Commotions 
of the Mind, are Men of Prudence and Judgment ; and who, in 


Depth of Thought and Solidity, Fo | excel thoſe whoſe « 
r 


Minds never felt the Pangs of theſe diſtracti 
then did Ariſtotle obſerve, that melancholy Þ 
with the greateſt Capacities. 

But thoſe are only ſubje& to this moſt dreadful State of Mind, 
who have long labour d under this Diſtemper, and are at length 
overcome by i; ; 2 if 3 Grief, Anxiety, Gf 
too an Application to accompanied with a 
Han eb have contributed 9 che Di 

It would require too much Time to enumerate all the Sym- 
ptoms of this Diſeaſe; ſo different, and even oppoſite, are thei 

A ances. Democritus therefore, tho he was miſtaken in the 

Conſe of the Diſeaſe, yet ſeems to have affirm d, not without 


Thoughts. Juſtl 
erſons are 4 


bs —- 


Reaſon, in his Letter to Hippocrates, that ebe Womb war 180 
pogo tne 

ariery of t ym t lar, as not to 
be ehended under any uniform Aopoarency, like thoſe in 
other Diſtempers, but they are « mixed diforder| Train; and 
F thy Dn ty of writing the H of this 


Vexarion, or ſome other Diſturbance. If this they own, I am 
well aſſured, that the Diſorder bel to that 48 of which 
we are now treating; eſpecially if the ſic is confirmed 
a plentiful Diſcharge of limpid Urine. . But to theſe Perturba- 
tions of the Mind, which generally produce this Diſeaſe, muſt 
be added, Emprineſs of the Sromach from long Faſting, immo- 
derate Evacuations, either by bleeding 1 or adminiſtring 
Emetics or Cathartics, ſuperior to the Strength of the Patient. 
bk far Sydenham. Prederic 2 — his Ration 
on eric — 2 — us to diſtinguiſh detwi 
a and H _— iſorders. * 
e may, ſays he, diſtingui inguiſh between this and the H 
chondriacal Acton. or tho there are Symptoms — as 
both, each has forme peculiar to itſelf. Hypochondriacal 
Diſeaſe continues very long, and requires a long Regimen ; 
whilſt e 0 
or Women juſt after their Delivery, Widows thoſe full of 
Blood, or labouring under any Uneatineſs of Mind, or Virgins 
after a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Menſes z and is often fo per- 
fectly cured, as not to return, Its Attacks are ſometimes fo un- 
expected and violent, that the Patient falls down void of all 
Senſe and Motion, which never ha to Hypochondriac Per- 
ſons; and this too is peculiar to Hyſteric Biſo that the 
moſt ſeyere of them are often alleviated or removed, by only 
burning a Feather under the Noſe : Beſides, in the Fir, the abdo- 
minal Muſcles are contracted, and the Navel drawn inwards; 
while, in the other, the Belly is rather diſtended. In the former, 
the Loins are ſeized with a violent incredible Coldneſs, per- 
ceptible to the Hands, and cannot be taken off by the Applica- 
tion of warm Napkins; the Top of the Head a if ir 
were bored thro' with an Augre, and therefore this Pain is called 
cla vus Hyſtericus ; and many perceive the Aſcent of a little Ball 
from the Abdomen ; all whi — — Perſons are free 
from; nor are they equally ſubject to frequent Faintings, ſudden 
Difficulty of Breathing, or violent anions at the Fauces ; 
and, laſtly, none of are ever miſtaken for dead, and in- 
terred alive, as it ſometimes ha in Hyſterical Caſes. 

With reſpect to the Circumſtance here mentioned, of being 
miſtaken for dead, we have very antient Accounts of ſuch Caſes, 
the Truth of which is confirm'd by modern Hiſtories. Empe- 
docles is the firſt Record who took notice of this; and 
Heraclides is ſaid to have wrote a Treatiſe it. See ApNOIA. 

Theſe Diſtempers differ as to their Cauſes. For, as the Hy- 


through the hepatic Veſſels, and the Ramifications of the Vena 
Portæ, fo the Origin of hyſteric Convulſions is to be deduced 
from the Uterus ; from whence, by its Conſent with the Bladder, 
uterine Conv are propagated to the Sphincter of the 
uy Ow and che Patient feels a perpetual Stimulus to 
make Water, which riac Perſons do not perceive, ac- 
cording to Hoffman ; £ — with ruth, — 2 
the contrary. And, from this Diverſity of Cauſes, ſays Hofman, 


from different Origins. Ne 
mon to both; but in one, it takes its Riſe from an Inflation of 


HYS 


but, in a Suffocation of the Uterus, the Face is ruddy, and 
(welled, whilſt the Pulſe is languid, which continues for two or 
three Days; and this cannot be faid of the former. In an Apo- 
2 under a Privation of all Senſe, and voluntary Motion, there 

a Rarcling in the Ihroat, with Difficulty of Breathing, and 
Quickneſs of the Pulſe, which never occur in hyſteric Diſor- 
ders. It differs, likewiſe, from an Epilepſy, the Cauſe of which 
is ſeated in the Dura Mater, and the ” ilar of the ſpinal 
Marrow, from whence proceed Convulſions of the whole Body; 
but this has its Seat in the Uterus; from whence Spaſms are pro- 
pagated to the ſpinal Marrow, and all the Nerves. Celſus, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 20. gives a very exact and elegant Deſcription of the differ- 
ent Symptoms of both theſe Diſtempers. Hyſterics, ſays 
he, as well as the Epilepſy, ſometimes deſtroy the Patient; but, 
in the former, the Eyes are never clos d, there is no Foaming 
at the Mouth, nor univerſal Convulſions. It differs no Jeſs from 
Pains excited by the Stone; for, though — agree in many 
Symptoms, the calculous Patient is not afflicted with a Strangu- 
lation at the Fauces, Fainting, nor Difficulty of Breathing, and 
the Patient is not injyr'd ſo much by the Smell ot Pertumes. 
Ballonius, de Virginum Morbis, diſtinguiſhes berween this and a 
Flatulence of the Primz Viz, in the following Words: We 
« commonly obſerve, that young Women, who eat too much, 
© eſpecially if their Bellies are large, or if they indulge themſelves 
ce in eating Summer-fruits, are afflicted with incredible Pains of 
ce the lower Belly; by which means Faintings, an unequal Pulſe 
« and a Difficulty of Breathing, are produc'd, ſo that the Dif: 
c order is thought to be of the hyſteric Kind, tho it is not truly 
©« ſuch. But, becauſe, in this Impetus and Perturbation of the 
« Humours, the Uterus, in conſequence of the Conſent of the 
« Parts, can hardly remain unaffected, the Diſorder is, therefore, 
& ſaid to be of the hyſteric Kind, more in Compliance with Cu- 
cc tom, than in Conformity to Truth.“ 

It is to be obſerved, that all Women are not equally ſubject to 
this Diſorder, but that it more particularly ſeizes Virgins, before 
their firſt menſtrual Diſcharge, ſuch as are marriageable, y 
| Widows, and Wives; eſpecially if they are full of Blood an 
Moiſture, and have not borne Children: As, alſo, ſuch as are 
brought up in IdleneG, or are of a ſoft Texture, and delicate 
Conllitution. The Antients, and particularly Galen, aſſert, that 
Widows, when their Menſes ceaſe, when they arg paſt Child- 
bearing, and when Venereal Inclinations leave mow, are ſubject 
to hyſteric Affections. Foreſtus, Lib. 28. Obſerv. 28. ſays, that 
robuſt, maſculine Women, if they are corpulent, full of Blood, 
and continent, tho inclin'd to Venereal 1 —_ and live at 
Eaſe, feeding upon hot, moiſt, and flatulent Diet, and indulging 
themſelves in generous Wines, and Delicacies, which prove a 
Stimulus to Venery, are 8 ſeized with this Diſorder, 
without a yr of the Menſes : And this is confirmed by 
Ballonivs, in the Book already quoted, and by Lewvinus Lemnius, 
Lib. de occultis Nature Miracalis, Cap. 6. Belides, we have, 
among others, the Teſtimony of Aretæus, that young Women, 
whoſe nervous Syſtems are delicate and weak, who are of a ten- 
der Habit, and ſubject to the exorbitant Sallies of lawleſs Paſſion, 
are in greater Danger of this ſpaſmodic Diſeaſe, than thoſe who 
are robuſt, bardy, laborious, and of a more ſteady Mind. *Tis 
alſo obſervable, that Women of ſanguine, choleric Conſtitu- 
tions, and prone to impetuous Commotions of Mind, are ſub- 
| ject to ſevere Convulſions of the nervous Parts. On the con- 
trary, thoſe of a phlegmatic and languid Diſpoſition are not 
ſubject to ſo violent Convulſions; but rather fall into more fre- 
quent Deliquiurns, and are impatient of the leaſt Noiſe, Breath 
of Wind, and ſweet Odour, 

Having premiſed thus much, we ſhall next inquire into the 
Seat of this Diſorder, which Highmore, Sylvius, and Sydenham, 
confounding it with the Hypochondriac Affection, aſſert to be the 
Stomach, Pancreas, Meſentery, and Vena Portz; and Carolus Piſo 
no leſs erroneoully places the Seat of this Diſorder in the Brain, 
or rather the Beginning of the Nerves, without diſti iſhing 
between the Subject of the morbific Cauſe, and of the Patient's 
Death. But, with the Antients, I am fully perſuaded, that it 
ariſes from the W mb, and its Membranes an Pat 4 
larly thoſe of the ſpermatic Kind; and that the ſpaſmodic Stri- 
cture of theſe Parts communicates itſelf to the adjacent Nerves 
of the Os Sacrum and Loins; and thence, in conſequence of 
the mutual Conſent of the Parts, gradually ſeizes the nervous 
Membranes of the ſpinal Marrow, propagating icſelf from the 
inferior to the ſuperior. Parts. For which Reaſon we find, that 
when Women, after Delivery, are ſeiz'd with this Diſorder, the 
Convulſions begin at the internal Orifice of the Uterus, or even 
of the Vagina, becauſe, theſe Parts becoming cold and dry, the 
Diſcharge of the Lochia is ſu 
coſtive. Then the Spaſins | 
of Cold, ſeize the Loins, and, el to the abdominal 
Muſoles, produce a Retraction of the Navel, kccompany'd with 
an Hardneſs of the lower Belly; Then Fry ment up to the Dia- 
phragm, the intercoſtal Nerves, and the Par Vagum, and bring 
an a Ditficulty of , almoſt, to Suffocation, with a Stran- 
gulation of the Fauces ; and this, for want of a free Circulation 


of the Blood thro? the Heart, is followed by a Palpitation thereof, 
| | 2 


o 


gains, accompany'd with a Senſe 


reſſed, and the Body render'd. 


Fainting, and at length, when the Blood cannot paſs thro? 
3 by « Privation of Senſe and Ong os From all 
which, it is very evident, that hyſteric Affections may be juſtl 
claſs'd among thoſe of the ſpaſmodic and convulfive Kind, whic 
affect the whole nervous Syſtem. 1 

I agree with the Generalicy of Phyſicians, that the direct and 
material Cauſes are, partly a Corruption of the ſeminal Juices, 
and partly a peccant State of the menſtruous Blood in the Ute- 
rus ; and each of theſe deſerves a very accurate Examination. For 
we are ſufficiently convinced by vox ep into human Bodies, 
that Males are furniſhed. with peculiar Organs, call'd Teſticles, 
where the ſubtile, ſpirituous, ſeminal Liquor is ſecreted from 
the Blood, which paſſes through the ſpermatic Arteries, and is 
lodged in proper Receptacles ; but in Females no ſuch Organs 
are found ; inſtead of which, Nature has placed, at the Sides of 
the Uterus, certain globular Bodies, conſiſting of Blood-veſlels, 
Membranes, and Veſicles, termed Ovaries; and the ſpermatic 
Veſſels are carry'd in numberleſs Ramifications to the Subſtance 
of the Uterus. Since, therefore, the modern Naturaliſts look 
upon theſe Veſicles in the Ovary, wherein is contained an infi- 
nitely minute Fcetus, to be fecundated by the Male Sperm, it 
will be worth while to inquire, whether this can be vitiated, and 
in what manner; then, how it gives Birth to hyſteric Diſorders, 
after its Corruption. 

For the better underſtanding of which, we muſt premiſe ſome 
Things, eſpecially with reſpect to the Alterations the human Body 
undergoes, particularly about the Years of Puberty. We ob- 
ſerve then, that Girls, about the fourteenth Year of their Age, 

ow more ruddy, their Faces become fair, and their Breaſts 

well; that, in Boys of the ſame Age, the Beard grows, the Voice 
is more ſonorous, the Strength and Vigour of every Part of the 
Body is increas d, and that both Sexes are inclined to Venereal 
Enjoyments. For, as in Males there is a greater Afflux of the 
Blood to the Teſticles, for the Secretion of the ſeminal Fluid, 
and Erection of the Penis, fo in Females a more copious Quan- 
tity of Blood is convey'd to the Uterus, and its Veſſels, to fecun- 
date the Ovum, if there is any; and hence, in Caſes where there 
is no Impregnation, we deduce the Cauſe and Origin of the 
Menſes. is naturally leads me to conſider the muſical and 
wonderful Harmony between the Paſſions and the vital Motion 
of the Blood, towards certain Membets, eſpecially thoſe deſtin'd 
to Procreation. For this copious Afflux is directly followed by 
a Deſire of Enjoyment ; and, on the other hand, when the 


Contemplation of a defireable Object provokes Venereal Inclina- 


tions, this Circumſtance excites a greater Afflux of Blood and 
Spirits to the Organs deſtin d to the Purpoſes of Generation. 
Whenever the Humours flow too plentifully through the ſper- 
matic Veſlels, to the Ovaries and Uterus, whether it proceeds 
from Age, or falacious Inclinations, the nutritious Lymph is col- 
lected in thoſe Parts, where it ſtagnates, corrupts, and gives 
Riſe to hyſterical Diſorders. Conſequently, Girls, about Four- 
teen, and fprightly, N wanton, warm, ſanguine Wo- 
men, are ſubject to this Diſorder in the higheſt Degree. Charle- 
ton, Exercit. Pathol. 7. confirms this Opinion in the following 
Paſſage : Some Women, Us he, of warm Conſtitutions, are 
« thrown into Hyſterics by the abundant Stimulation of the 
« ſpermatic Juices.” For this Reaſon the Antients attributed it 
to a Retention of the ſeminal Matter, and either preſcribed Mar- 
riage, or gave Medicines to promote the Diſcharge thereof. See 
Zacutus Luſitanus, and Petrus Gut cf. and they add, that, after 
the Paroxyſm, a large Quantity of moiſt Liquor is difcharg'd 
from the relax d Pudenda. See Galen. Comment. in Hippocratem, 
Lib. 6. de Locis 72 EF. | 
That corrupted ſeminal Juices may produce Hyſterics, ap- 
pears, firſt, from their Tendency to prejudice the pure Juices cir- 
culating in the Nerves and Fibres, by their noxious Effluvia; an 
it is well known, that many other kinds of Effluvia will excite 
hyſteric Paroxyſms. | 
A ſecond Reaſon is, that the violent Diſtention of the Veſſe 
and nervous Membranes, by this preternatural Collection 
Humours, muſt cauſe ſpaſmodic Motions, which are propagated 
thro* the whole nervous Syſtem. And this no one can doubt, 
who will but conſider, that hypochondriacal Affections, and ſe- 
vere Convulſions in the Colic, frequently ariſe from a bare Stag- 
nation of Blood, in the Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines. 
That this is really the Caſe, farther appears from the Diſſe- 
ction of Women, who have died of hyſterical Diſorders. Thus 
Veſalizs, Lib. 5. de Humani Corporis Fabrica, Cap. 15. ſays, that 
he has found the Teſticles of hyſteric Women larger than a 
Ball, replete, ſometimes, with a yellow, and ſometimes with a 
fetid Humour of other Colours. Riolanus, Anthropol. Lib. 2. 
p. 35: ſays he found an hard Teſticle larger than one's Fiſt. 
imuengerus, Cent. 2. Obſ. 90. relates, that he ſaw the Teſtes 
(Ovaria), together with the Fallopian Tubes, and ſpermatic 
Veſſel, exceſſively tumid, inflated, and ſtuffed with a thick, 
white, and ſomewhat indurated Humour, like a Steatoma, and 
of half a Pound Weight, in a Woman who died of Hyſterics. | 
Manageta, in M. N. C. D. 1. a. 1. Ob/. 32. ſays, he met 
with an Uterus and Teſticles turgid with a corrupt ſeminal Mat- 
ter, not unlike an hard Curd. And Diemerbroek, Anat. Lib. 
” de 
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& Ventre inferior, 


Liquor. From all which 
it i 2 * the vitiated ſeminal Juices 
produce order. 


* Let us now conſider the ſecond Cauſe, which, we ſaid, was 


a Corruption of the menſtrual Blood. That Irregularities, how- 


ever, of this critical Evacuation, are not always the irnmediate 
Cauſes of hyſteric Diſorders, I am ſenſible ; becauſe Virgins, 
and Women in Years, have been afflicted with Hyſterics, with- 
out any Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or habitual hemorrhoidal 
Flux; which Piſe acknowledges, In the mean time, we often 
obſerve, that, during hyſterical Diſorders, this menſtrual Diſcharge 
often becomes regs, which ſhould, at that time, be look d 
on as an Effect and Sytoptom of the Diſtempet; becauſe Con- 
vulſions are of ſuch a Nature, as to diſturb and prevent Excre- 
tions of all kinds. But, certainly, this muſt be acknowledged 
as one of the Cauſes ; fince Virgins, at the Age of Puberty, 
from a Cohibition ot the — at that time approaching, 
and the conſequent Diſtention ot the Veſſels; and Women, 
whoſe Diſcharge is ſotnething difficult a little before the Eva- 
cuation, are much afflicted with hyſterical Affections. And the 
Come Hyſteriens, fix d in one Point of the Head; which is 

ten accompanied with Cardialgias, and Vomitings, will cor- 
robotate this Argument; and we are furniſh'd wich Inſtances 
of Hyſterics, and even Epilepſies, attacking Women of a deli- 
cate Frame, after a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Menſes, caus'd 


a Fright. | 
8 Women, eſpecially thoſe of a ſanguined-choleric 
Conſtitution, are not exempt from byſterical ions; for I 


| have ſeen ſorne, about the third ot fourth Month, on account 


of violent Anger, ſeiz'd with a Suffocation, Lols of Strength, 
and a Syncope of ſome Hours Duration; but they were hap- 
pily reliev'd by opening a Vein, and tbe Application of ſpaſ- 
modic and nitrous Medicines. That, after Delivery, a Suppreſ- 
fon of the Lochia will give Birth to Hyſterics, Hippocrates, 
Lib. de Natura Mulierum, aſſures us. And I myſelf have known 
Women fall into violent Hyſterics, from too cold an Air ad- 
mitted to the Abdomen, an inconſiderable Commotion of che 
Mind, or fitting up too long, the firſt Days after their Deli- 
very; and, 2 1 , or Defect, of the Lochia, unleſs ſea- 
ſonably reliev'd by Phlebotomy, will produce the ſame Effects. 
An immoderate or too long-continued Flux of the Lochia, upon 
the Acceſſion of any tight external Cauſe, will excite hyſteri- 
cal Diſorders, particularly Faintings, and Refrigeration of the 
Extremities ; which, however, are more ealily remoy'd, pro- 
vided proper Meaſures are purſu'd. | 

Whatever, therefore, conduces io a preternatural Afflux of 
the ſeminal Juices to the Region of the Urerus, or uces any 
Impediment, Difficwty, or total Suppreſſion of the menſtrual 
Flux, may be eſteem d an occaſional Cauſe of hyſterical Aﬀec- 
tions. Among theſe Cauſes we may principally reckon the Years of 
Puberty, and an Abſtirience from habitual Venereal Enjoyments. 
To thele may be added a ſanguine or choleric Conſtitution, Sa- 
lacity, an heating, vinous, delicate Diet, ſtrong Paſſions, and vio- 
lent Commotions of the Mind and Body. On the contrary, a 
ſedentary Life, thick, acid, cold Food, a Negle& of Phlebo- 
tomy in Conſtitutions 2 = it, 7 — ce 
neſſes, Sorrow, and Cares, by inſpiſſating t uids, weakeni 
the Solids, and, of conſequence, . the menſtrual Bit 

e difficult, contribute to excite this Diſeaſe; nor is it pro- 
moted leſs by a ſudden Fright, or Refrigeration of the Body, 
which, particularly at the Time of the menſtrual Flux, pu a 
Stop to this Evacuation. Laſtiy, Perfumes, as Amber, vet, 
Musk, and the like, from their peculiar Diſpoſition, induce. vio- 
lent Paroxyſms. a : 

This Diſteraper, however terrible, with reſpect to its Sym- 
ptoms, is not very — unleſs it happens in a weak and 
valetudinary Conſtitution, or is prepoſterouſly treated by ill- 
adapted icines, ot an improper Regimen. But no Diſtem- 
per ſo readily induces Epilepſies and vulſions as Hyſterics, 
inſomuch that by theſe we may diſtinguiſh hyſteric from hy po- 
chondriacal Diſorders. Again, we find Relapſes very common, 
either from a Miſcarriage, difficult Labour, or any flight ner- 
vous Diſorder. Nor is it unuſual to meet with a plication 
of the byſterical and hypochondriacsl Affections, which is ge- 
nerally of long Continuance, and difficult to be cured, eſpeci- 
ally in Patients of a ſedentary Life, and ſtrong Paſſions, or ſuch 
as purſue an improper Diet and Regimen, which diſturb the 
menſtrual and hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges, and cauſe ſuch a Com- 
plication of Diſorders. | 


CURE. | 


Horing then fully. onglaingd the Genies, Sow, Config, and DIG 


| ferences of hyſterical n 
Method of Cure. But as the Cure of all Diſeaſes requires a 


thorough Knowledge of the Patient's Conſtitution, and an Ad- 

miniſtration of Remedies proper to remove the Cauſe, fo, in 

hyſterical Caſes particularly, the Phyfician's principal Care muſt 

. of thele Circumſtances, fince not 
OL. 


« purged by 
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en only the Cauſes of the Diſtemper, but, alſo; the Niture 5f Wo- 


men, according to Hippoerates, found widely different. ; 

In to the Cure ot Hynterics, the firſt Inquiry to be 
made is, whether rhe Patient's Body is plethoric, or exhauſted of 
Blood and Strength: In the firſt Caſe, nothing affords ſo imme- 
diate Relief as ng, in caſe of Spaſms and Convullions, 
which; in ſanguine Conſtitutions, are the moſt exceſſive. This 
muſt be proportioned to the Redundance of Blood, and if chat 
is very great, it may even be repeated. I have known this give 
immediate Relief ro Women, who had loſt all manner of Senſe 
and 2 and lay, as it were, apoplectic, with their Faces 
very red and tumid; and, alſo, to ſanguine Virgins, almoſt de- 

ved of their Reſpiratiun, and Speech, or ſeized with an epileptic 

aroxyſin, on account of a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Menſes 
by a Fright. Many practical Authors prefer Bleeding to all 
other Remedies, when the Diſorder is excited by a Redundance 
of Blood, or Retention of the Menſes: AMereatys and Rodericus 
2 Caſtro, H. ceſtederur, Dec. 4. Caf. 2. Highmore, L. de Paſſione 
Hyſterica; Pazarolins in Tatrologiſmis, Sententia 2. OH. zo. Rive« 
ius, Septalius, and M. N. C. D. 1. Anno 10. Ob/. 42. & 58. were 
ſtrongiy of this Opinion, as well as many others. 

During the Paroxyſm, all our Endeavours ſhould be directed 
to mitigate the Violence thereof, Purſuant, therefore, to the 
Directions of —_—_— I adviſe the Application of ferid Sub- 
ſtances to the Noſe, as Caſtor, Ala-fortida, and burnt Partridge» 
feathers; which laſt is a popular Remedy, and of great Efficacy. 
Among compound Medicines, the acid Water of Sw illows, with 
Caſtor, and urinous Spirits, impregnared with Oil of Rue, and 
Eſſence of Caſtor, may be applied to the Noſtrils with very 
good Effect, bur, above all, a Rag previoully dip: in Rrong Vinegar. 

I have ſeen Women, as it were, lethargic, and in a Appeat- 
ance at the Point of Death, recovered, in a very ſurpriſing man- 
ner, by the Uſe of theſe Medicines; tor the-ſalioe vo/atile Va- 

s of thele Remedies, by penetrating int he: nervous Mem 
anes of the Brain, inſpite them wich new Strength and Vigour, 
reſtore their loſt ſyſtaltic Power, and diſperſe the Blood and 
Humours, ſtagnating therein. Women, after Delivery, find great 
Benefit from a Compreſſion of the Abdomen with a Ruſs 
ther Girdle, the Smell of which is very ſerviceable, both to hy- 
ſterical and hypochondriacal Perſons. In the Fit, great Relief 
may be expected from ag immediate Evacuation by Stool; for 
the Patient is, in this Caſe, . exceſſive coſtive; for this 
Reaſon Clyſters are of excellent Uſe, if prepared of proper In- 
gredients, as the Roots and Seeds of Lovage, which, in this Caſe, 
are Specifics, the Flowers of common Chamomile and Elder, 
the Herb Paul's Betony, and the Four carminative Seeds, boil'd 
in Whey, wich an Addition of a ſufficient Quantity of Oil of Dill, 
or Chamomile, made by Coction. Bur, when the Stricture of 
the Belly and Rectum will not admit of this Remedy, that De- 
fecit muſt be ſupplied by an Injection of pure expreſſed Oils or 
Lards, ſuch as the Fat of the Badger, or the Beaver, the Oil of 
Dill, and ſome others of a like Quality, by which the Menſ+s 
and Lochia are, alſo, conſiderably promoted. 

For external Remedies, the Antients recommend the Applica- 
tion of fetid Plaiſters, ſuch as thoſe prepared of Opo 
Bdellium, Galbanum, Sagapenum, and Aſa-fae:ida, to the Navel 
or Pudenda. Foreſtus, in Lib. 28. Obſ. 32. gives a remarkable 
Inſtance of the Efficacy of theſe, Nor muſt we omit taking 
notice of the Application of Pertumes immediately to the Ute- 
rus, as theſe are recommended by Hippocrates Galen, And 
though I can affirm nothing of them from my own Experience, 
I would not abſolutely reject them, as ſeem very likely 
to ſucceed, becauſe Perfumes, as Musk, Civer, Storax, and 
Benzoin, of which Suffumigations for the Uterus are prepar'd, 
by their ſulphurcous and ſalutary Exhalations, relax the conſtricted 

ibres of the Utervs, inſomuch that, as Foreſtus obſerves, their 
Application frequently cauſes. a Diſcharge of thick putrid Hu- 
mours, immediately from the Part. ; 

Amongſt internal Remedies, the moſt efficacious are, the 
Eſſence of Caſtor, mixed with three Parts of the anodyne Li- 
quor, and the antipaſmodic Pills, prepar'd of Myrrh, Sagape- 
num, Opopanax, Aſa-fcetida, Caſtor, Saffron, and the Theriaca, 
each halt a Dram, adding, ſometimes, fix or eight Grains of Cam- 
phire, and Laudanum Opiatum. From each Scruple of this Maſs 
ten Pills may be made, two of which .are to be taken every 
Hour, with a due Quantity of the Water of Chamomile-flowers, 
I have often ſeen ſurpriſing and almoſt incredible Effects pro- 
duced by this Medicine. a 

Theſe are the principal Remedies, during the Continuance of 
the Fit; let us now conſider, what is proper to remove the 
Cauſe, when the Paroxyſm is over. Guided, therefore, at once, 
by Reaſon and Experi e, We aſſert, that the Prime Vie, which 
are generally filled wih a Load of peccant Humourr, are to be 
Medicines; which Practice is ſo much the 
more neceſſary, becauſe, during the Paroxyſm, large Quantities 
of Anodynes, fetid Subſtances, and ſuch as ſtop violent Com- 
motions, have been exhibited. For anſwering this Intention, the 
moſt ious Medicines are, the Pilulæ Becheriane, or ſome 
others of a like Virtue, eſpecially when, by way of Stimulus, a 
due Quantiry of the Extractum Panchymagoguns Crollii, of pre- 

10 pared 


and Cloves By the prudent Uſe of theſe J have 
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pared Cinnabar, and a Grain or two of the Extracts of Saffron 
and Caſtor, as Antiſpaſmodics, are added. When, by this means, 
the Prime Vie are ſufficiently purged, of the oe Humours, 
ſuch Medicines are to be uſed, as, being poſſeſs d, at once, of 
a ſedative and diapboretic Quality, may direct the Motion of 
the Blood and Humours to the external Parts, by promot- 
ing a free Perſpiration, procure the Diſſipation of the peccant 
Serum. The Medicines of greateſt Efficacy for anſwering this 
Intention are, the Spirit of Hartſhorn, or that of Ivory puri- 
fied by Rectification; the Spiritus Bezoardicus Buſſu, the ſucci- 
nated Spirit of Hartſhorn, and the Spirit of Tartar, duly pre- 
pn which volatile Spirits may be commodiouſly exhibited 
n ſinall Doſes, either by thetnſel ves, or in Conjunction with the 
anodyne mineral Liquor, the Eſſence of Saffron, Caſtor, or 
Amber, or even with the Liquid Laudanum, than which Medi- 
cine, prudently uſed and exhibited, according to the Circum- 
ſtances of the verry 1 more beneficial and efficacious; 
tor, as, by the Aſſiſtance of Nature alone, theſe ſpaſmodic Diſ- 
orders are often ſpontaneouſly terminated by profuſe Sweats, it 
ought to be the Phylician's principal Care to obtain this End, 
and act, as it were, in Concert with this Tendency of Na- 
ture. 

For anſwering the ſame End, with theſe we may interpoſe 
other Medicines of no leſs Efficacy, ſuch as the Powders which 
are poſſeſd'd of a kind of peculiar and ſpecific Virtue, in miti- 
gating Spaſme, and convulfive Motions. Of this Kind, ſays Hof- 
man, are the Pulvis Marchionum, the Specificum Cephalicum Mi- 
chaelis, my Antiepileptic Powder, as, alſo, that prepar'd of a 
dry'd human Secundine, Miſleto, Amber, Coral, Saffron, Caſtor, 

often ſeen 
convulſive and epileptic Motions allay'd and mitigated in a moſt 
ſurpriſing manner. But Medicines of this Kind mult nor be 
uſed till the Plethora is removed, and the peccant Humour ſuf- 
ficiently evacuated by Stool. . 

Since this Diſorder, unleſs judiciouſly treated, is very ſubject 
to recur, or to degenerate into ſome other chronical Diſorder, 
eſpecially of the hypochondriac Kind, theſe Misfortunes-are to 
ro be guarded againſt with all poſſible Care; which is done by 
having a due Regard to the Menſes, aſter the Termination of 
the Diſeaſe, whether an irregular Evacuation of theſe produced 
the Diſorder, or whether the Diſcharge was faulty, during the 
Continuation of the Diſeaſe, as ir generally is. For promoting 
the Menſes, therefore, and preſerving them in that State which 
Nature requires for Health, I have found nothing more effica- 
cious than the internal Uſe of the Caroline Waters, in Con- 
junction with a proper Regimen; for hot mineral Waters are 

enerally obſerved to be more ſafe and-powerful in the Cure of 
Pitorders peculiar to the Sex, than cold mineral Springs. Thoſe 
Medicines are, alſo, to be uſed, which, by reſtoring the Strength 
and Tone of the Uterus, remove the Diforders ariſing from its 
preternatural Weakneſs. The moſt efficacious Medicines of 
this Kind are temperate Balſamics, prepared of Myrrh, Amber, 
hitrer and carminative ExtraCts, eſpecially thoſe of Zedoary and 
Orange peel, reduced to an Elixir, with a gently ſpiri: uous Men- 
ſtruum, and frequently uſed ; for theſe both excellently pro- 
mote the Menſes, and aſſiſt the Digeſtion, eſpecially when, at 
the ſame time, the inteſtinal Fzces are duly eliminated by tem- 
perate Balſamics, and the Pula Polychreſte. 

There till remains another highly natural, and efficacious 


Method of Cure, which is, that to be expected from Marriage. 


Wonder, that the ſame Remedy differs in its O 


Reaſon, Experience, and the Authorities of the greateſt Phy- 
ficians, concur in pronouncing Matrimony highly beneficial in 
removing hyſteric Diſorders. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de 
Virginum Morbis, recommends it for this Purpoſe. Valeſcus de 
Taranta, in Philom. Pharm. Lib. 6. Cap. 10. uſes the followi 
Words: If, fays he, any young Woman labours under Dit- 
« orders ariſing from a Retention of the Menſes, let her marry, 
« and her Misfortunes will be removed.” ow ears gives 
ſame very extraordinary Directions on this Occaſion, which arc 
not extremely decent, nor of much Importance. Duretus, in 
Emnarratione ad Caput 59. Hollerij, and Zacutus Luſitanus 52. 
Prax. Med. Admirand. Obf. 91. give us memorable Inſtances of 
the happy Effects produced by Matrimony, in the Cure of hy- 
ſteric Diſorders. 


PRACTICAL CaurioNs. 


When hyſterical Affections proceed from an Orgaſm of the 
uterine Lymph, all warm Medicines are extremely pernicious ;+ 
as appears from many Inſtances in Redericus a Caſto de morbis 
wulicrum, Lib. 2. Ludovicus Mercatus, Lib. 2. de Morbis Uteri, 
Cap. 3. We ſhould, therefore, temperate the Acrimony of the 
Lymph, and check the Organ of the Blood and Humours, by 
cooling Drink; as Water, Whey, and nitrous Liquors; the Effi- 


cacy of which, for the Extinction of Salaciry, Tu d A Gulden- + 
. lee great] 


recommends. 

e Nature of Women is ſo very various, it is no 
ation upon 
different Subjects. Thus I have ſeen ſome unable to bear the 
— 12 of Fetids, either internally or extern iy; whiltt 
others have found immediate Relief from them. Some I have 


Since t 


ſeen, who were oppreſſed. with 2 Syncope | 
reſtored ” only TROY a little —__ 
ſtronger ſpirituous R ies had been tried in vain. 
of ſo hot a Conſtitution, that they cannot bear wartn icines, 
either externally or internally; and ſuffer greatly from hot ner- 
vous Baths, Fomentations, and Ointments. Some are caſed 
Anodynes and Opiates, whilſt others, whoſe Nerves are v 
much weakened, find then extremely prejudicial. Some, agai 
have I met with, who were relieved by a t of 
only, which has been very pernicious to others. ſuch Conſe- 
uence is it, as Hippocrates long ago oblerv'd, Lib. 1. and 2. 
Morbis Mulierum, to be well acquainted with the Natures of 


Women. 
nough, in our Days, the hypochondriac Diſorder is never 

mention d among the Diſeaſes, which Women are ſubject to, but 
every Affection attended with Pains, Spaſms, Flatulences, and 
Anxieties, is termed Hyſterical; yet an accurate Diſtinction be- 
tween them is abſolutely neceſſary. For as, in hypochondriac 
Caſes, Exerciſe, carminative, ſpiricuous, volatile, ſtomachic, and 
aromatic Medicines, Salts of a neutral and ſtimulating Kind, 
Mineral Waters, bitter Purges, and, above all, Chalybeates, are 
moſt ſerviceable, fo are they very noxious to hyſteric Women; 
who are more reliev d 1 Reſt, Anodynes, nitrous, an- 
* and cooling Remedies, with the drinking cold Watet 
and Whey, and an Abſtinence from all warm Things, even Wine. 

To prevent a Relapſe, and ſecure the Diſtemper frotn be- 
coming chronical, it will be proper to regulate the Evacuations 
by Stool, and the menſtrual Diſcharge, by a proper Diet and Regi- 
men, always obſerving not to uſe any great — of Aloes 
and reſinous Gums. For I can affirm, from my own Expe- 
rience, that they increaſe and prolong the Diſorder, particularly 
in Women, who are plethoric, or of a ſoft and tender Frame. 
In ſuch Caſes Currants gently boiled in an Infuſion of Rhubarb, 
are exhibited with much better Effect. Mean time all forts of 
Cakes, Sweer-meats, and Sallads, are carefully to be avoided; for 
as an immoderate Uſe of theſe things, together with an idle 
Life, too _ and incongruous drinking, and ungovernable 
Paſſions, give Birth to — orgy and hyſterical Diſorders, 
ſo People already affected with theſe Diſorders ought more 
rigidly to abſtain from them. 

Though daily Experience convinces us of the Uſefulneſs of 
Caſtor Medicines in both Diſeaſes, yer we muſt not put too 
much Confidence in them, becauſe they are not capable of re- 


n_— the 2 and — great - Quantity of them is proju- 
icial, as their ne Va induces a W 
wich reſpect to the Head es Nerves. 8 


If hyſteric Women, after Delivery, are coſtive, they ſhould 
not be 2 ed with highly ſtimulating neutral, and, as they are 
called, digeſtive Salts; for by large and frequent Doſes of theſe 
Salts I have ſeen a dangerous Increaſe of the Symptoms. 

In a violent hyſteric Suffocation, nothing is more efficacious 
in rouſing the Patient, than volatile Sal Ammoniac, mix'd 
with Eſſence of Caſtor, or the Water of Swallows, with Vine- 
gar and Caſtor applied to the Noſtrils; and Frictions with a 
rough Cloth about the Præcordia and Feet. Theſe are far more 
proper than the Smoke of highly fetid Subſtances, ſuch as Fea- 
thers; as, alſo, than Ala- fœ:ida, or Camphire, which few can bear. 

I have found extraordinary Benefit, fays Hoffman, in h 
chondriaco-hyſteric Subjects, of a choleric, and very ſenſible 
ſtitution, from precipitating nitrous Powder, mix d with an equal 
Quantity of Amber, and a ſmall Quantity of Saffron; as, alſo, 
from the frequent Uſe of my Elixir Viſcerale, mix'd with an 
equal Quantity of my anodyne Liquor. 

For alleviating the Paroxyſms, in the Intermiſſion, nothing is 
better than Clyſters, compoſed of gentle, paregoric, carminative 
Herbs, with che Addition of a large Quantity of expreſs'd Oil; 
for they have an immediate Effect upon the Womb, by re- 
laxing it by their temperate Warmth. | < 

Atter the Fir, very temperate Baths, for the Feet, are high! 
efficacious ;z bur, if roo hot, I have more than once wo 
particularly in plethoric Subjects, that they are too ſubject to 
1 : Relapſe. R. r Hoffman. | 

celebrated & am ſes the following Methods 
9 for ae en een 7B | 3 
e principal curative Indication, in this Diſeaſe, appears 
be that which directs the ſtrengthening of the Blood, which — 
the Fountain and Origin of the Spirits; that the invigorated 
Spirits may preſerve an Order, agreeable to the Whole, and 
every Part of the Body. But as th's Diſorder of the Spirics 
may, by its long Continuance, have vitiated the Juices, it will 
be proper to diminiſh their Quantity by bleeding and purging, if 
the Strength of the Patient can bear theſe Operations, before we 
E ro ſtrengthen the Boo0d; and this Deſign is difficult to 
executed, whilſt Collections of feculent Humours obſtruct the 


ſometimes ſo exceſſive, that they cannot * be neg] 
begin 


" Paſſages. But as the Pain, the Vomiting, and the Purging, are 
we 


are to. diſregard the Cauſe for a time, 


by quieting the Symproms, for that Purpoſe exhibiting an Opiate. 
And, as we learn from Experience, that there — — 
Medicines adapted to compoſe the Commotions of the r 

ich 


© 


ne 


which have, therefore, been named Hyſterics, let them be pre- 
ſcribod when ſuch Intentions are to be anſwer el. 

With this View, I firſt order 3 the Arm, and then 
a Purge, for three or four ſuceeflive Mornings. During theſe 
Evacuations, the Diſeaſe ſeems rather to increaſe than diminiſh, 
becauſe of the Commotion oy hens excited, Of this Circum- 
ſtance I carefully inform the Patient, to prevent chat | 
_ ency which is ſo natural to this Diſorder. However it be, 
Parr of theſe foul Humours, which we . 4 to have been 
collected by the long Duration of the Biſtemper, muſt be 
1 before the primary Intention can be conveniently 
an ; 

For the next thirty Days. I preſcribe chalybeate Medicin 
which ſerve to im 88 by and languid Maſs of Blood 
with a certain volatile Ferment, mary the 2 , apr 
are rousd and reviv'd. This is manifeſt from the E of 
Steel in the Green-ficknels ; for it evidently raiſes and quickens 
the Pulſe, warms the external Parts, and es the pale death- 
like Colour of the Face into a florid Red. t it ought care- 
fully to be obſerv'd, that Bleeding and Purging are not always 
ro be premis'd to Chalybeates, with which we to begin 
when the Patient is extremely weaken'd, and ſpent with 
the Duration of the Diſcale. 

Steel is, in my Opinion, beſt exhibited in Subſtance; for as 
J have never obſerv'd or heard, that it was prejudicial to the 
Patient when taken in this manner, ſo 17 Experience 
has convinced me, that it cures with more and Expediti 
than any of the common Preparations : For officious Chymiſts 
rather leſſen than improve the Virtues of this and other excel- 
tent Medicines, by their Methods of preparing them. I have 
| likewiſe been inform' d, that the crude Ore operates more effi- 
caciouſly than Iron refin d by Fuſion; and, if this Circumſtance 
be true, it ſtrongly ſupports our Aſſertion: Bur I am not Cer- 
uin of it from my own Experience. This, however, I un- 
doubredly know, that the moſt excellent Remedies hitherto diſ- 
cover'd derive their 17 77 Virtues from Nature; and :herefore 
Antiquity gratefully 
and not of Man. But, that a Medicine may produce ſurpriſing 
Effects from its own native Power and Goodneſs, in whatever 
Form it is adminiſter'd, is evident from the admirable Virtues 
of the Bark and Opium. Nor does the Skill of a Phyſician 
fo much appear in preparing Medicines, as in ſelecting 
adapting thole which Nature has produced, and liberally beſtows. 
Our only Buſineſs, therefore, is to reduce them to a Form, by 
which their Subſtance, or hay Þ be the more effectually 
communicated to the Body; a Buſineſs which we are ſuffici- 
ently enabled to execute. Next to Steel in Subſtance, I would 
uſe its Syrup, which is prepar'd by inves the Filings of Iron, 
or Steel, in Rheniſh Wine cold, till it is ſufficiently impregnated, 
afterwards ftraining it off, and boiling it, with a ſufficient Quan 
tity of Sugar, io the Conliſtence of a Syrup. 

During a Courſe of Chalybeates I never exhibit Cathartics, 
becauſe they ſeem to deſtroy the Effects of Steel, both in hy- 
ſteric and hypochondriac Diſorders. For when 1 — 
intend to qulet the Spirits, and to reſtore and it their 
Fratne, the gentleſt Purge undoes, in one Day, all the — Ef- 
fects which Steel has produced in a Week. And, doubtleſs, 
when this Practice of Purging is preſcrib'd during the Uſe of 
chalybeate Waters, they are thereby render'd efficacious. 
Nor am I ignorant, that ſome have recover d, not only when 
Purgatives have been interpos d, but even when they have been 
daily adminiſter'd with Steel; bur the Succels is here rather 
to be aſcribed to the powerful Virtues of the Steel, than to the 
Skill of the Phyſician. 

If it be objected, that Steel Filings may ſtick tothe Bowels, and 
do Miſchief, unleſs Cathartics are ſometimes exhibiced ; I anſwer, 
that I never obſ:rv'd any ſuch bad Conſequences produced by 
them; and it is more probable, that the Steel, without Cathartics, 
being invelop'd in the mucous and excrementitious Humours of 
thoſe Parts, will at length be evacuated with them, than if they 
are agitared by Purgatives, which occaſion unuſual Gripings and 
Con ractions of the Inteſtines; by which means the Particles 
of * 0 which adhere to their Coats, may be more deeply 


fixed. 

During a Courſe of Chalybeates, in order to ſtrengthen the 
Blood, and animal Spirits, Wente Medicines are to de admi- 
niſter d, in ſuch a Manner and Form as are moſt agreeable to 
the Patient; though, if they can be taken in a ſolid Form, 
they will more effectually influence the Spirits, than in a liquid, 
ſuch as a Decoction, or Infuſion ; for the Subſtance irſelf 
the Stomach longer, and communicates its Virtues more inti- 
mately to the Body. | 

In order to aniwer all the Indications above enumerated, [ 
_—_ — the following few common and ſimple Remedies, 
0 ucceſs. 

Let eight Ounces of Blood be taken from the Right Arm. 


Take of Gelben m, diſſol d in Tioctute of Caſtor, and 
ſtrain d, three Drams; Tacamahac, two Drams: Mix chem 
together, for a Plaiſter, to be applied to the Navel. 


ty them the Remedies, or Hands, of God, - 


and 


% 


Next Morning let the Patient begin the following Pl, * 


— Take of the queer ne 
powder d, two Grains; Balſam of Pers, four : : 
— Pill, 10 be taken © fe in the Morgen 


every Morn- 


Take of the diſtild Waters of black Cherries, Rue, and 
- Briony, each three Ounces ; Caſtor, tied up in a zo nod 
Linen, and ſuſpended in the Phial, half a — 5 fine Su- 
Fu, enough to ſweeren the Whole: Mix them for à ju- 

p of which let four or five Spooaſuls be taken when 
the Patient is ks or low-ſpirited, dropping into the firſt 
Doſe, if the Fit be violent, twenty rops of Spirit of 


* 


| 1 
After having taken the rging Pills, as above directed, le 
the Pane proceed as ths Ol * by Solway fem on 


Take of the Filings of Iron, eight ; 
wood, to make it into two Pills, to be 
in the Morning, 
.of 
W 


taken at 


Or, if a Bolus be more agreeable, 


Take of the Conſerve of Roman Wormwood, and Orange- 
Peck each one Ounce ; candy d Angelica, Nutmeg, and 
enice Treacle, each half an Ounce; candy'd Ginger, two 
Drams; Syrup of Orange-peel, enough to make the Whole 


into an Electuary. 


S — 
y pulveriz'd, eight Grains; Syrup of Orange · peel, enough 
to make them "into a Bolus, K4 be caken — Morning, 
and at Five in the Afternoon, with a Draught of Worm- 
wood-wine after it. | 


the Filings of Iron, 


Take of the fineſt Myrrh, and Galbanum, each one Dram 
and an half; Caſtor, fifreen Grains; Balſam of Pers, — 5 
to make them into a MaG, of every Dram of which 

twelve Pills be form'd; three whereof muſt be taken every 
Merning during this Proceſs, with three or four Spoon- 
fuls of compound Bryony-water after them. | 


But if theſe Pills ſhould looſen the Belly, as ſometimes they 
do, in ſuch as are eaſily purg'd, on account of the Guas they 
contain, let the following be ſubſtituted in their ſtead: 


Take of Caſtor, one Dram; volatile Salt of Amber, half a 
Dram; Extract of Rue, enough to make them into twenty- 
four Pills, three of which are to be taken every Night. 


But here it muſt be obſery'd, that Chalybeates, in whatever 
Form or Doſe they are exhibited, ſometimes bring upon Wo- 
men great Diſorders both of Body and Mind, not only in the 
Beginning, which r 8 but during the whole 
3 OY beates is not to be in- 
terrupted ; bur, that may be enabled to bear them, a 
per Doſe of Laudanum mult be given every Night, for 7 48 
time, in any hyſteric Water. 

But when the Diſeaſe is and ſeems not to require the 
Uſe of Steel, I judge it ſufficient to bleed once, and pu 
three or four times; and then to order the altetative „ Bete 
Pills above deſcrib d, every ing and Night, for ten Days. 
This Method is generally ſucceſsful, when the Diſtemper is not 
ſevere ; and the Pills alone have often excellent Effects without 
Bleeding or Purging. 

It is, however, to be carefully remark'd, that ſome Women, 
on account of a certain Peculiarity of Conſticution, entertain fo 

cat an Averſion to hyſteric Medicines, which are ſo g 
erviceable in this Diſeaſe, chat, inſtead of being reliev'd, they 
are greatly injur d by them. In theſe, therefore, they are to be 
entirely omitted; for, as Socrazes wiſely obſerves, it is fruitle(5 
to oppoſe the Tendency of Nature. | 

Thi Idioſyncracy is fo remarkable, and ſo common, that, 
unleſs Regard be had to it, the Life of the Patient may be en- 
danger d. And in this Circumſtance byſteric Remedies are far 


| from 
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from being (i I (hall pro , Some 
8 being (inguee ] ſhall produce only, one Inſtance. 


the Small-pox, cannot bear Diacodium, becauſe it 
occaſions Giddineſs, Vomiting, and other hyſteric Symptoms, 
whilſt liquid Laudanum agrees very well with them. | 

In this manner byſteric Diſeaſes, and moſt kinds of Obſtru- 

ions, bur eſpecially che Green-fickneſs, are generally cured. 
But if che Blood be fo weak, and the irregular of the 
Spirits ſo conſiderable, that the Diſorder will not yield to a 
Courſe of Chalybeates, as above directed; the Patient muſt 
drink ſome Steel-water, ſuch as that of Tunbriage. For the 
chalybeate Virtues of theſe Waters is more intimately com- 
municated to the Blood, on account of the large Quantity 
that is drank, and, alſo, of their Agreeableneſ to Nature; and 
proves more effectual in curing Dileaſes, than the choiceſt Pre- 
parations of Iron, however magnified by the Chymiſts. But 
this Caution muſt be particularly obſerv d, that if any Diſorder 
happens, which may be refer d to hyſteric Symptoms, the 

aters are to be omitred for a Day or two, till that Sym- 
ptom m— which would otherwiſe hinder their Paſſage. For 
though theſe Waters are not ſo ſubject to * the Humour, 
and occaſion a Diſorder of the Spirits, as the gentleſt officinal 
Cathartic, yet they, in ſome Degree, occzfion ſuch a Diſturb- 
ance by their diuretic Quality, and, beſides, they often purge. 
But if the. Waters themſelves obſtruct their own Paſſage, by 
raiſing Commotions in the Humours and Spirits, how im 
muſt it be to preſcribe Cathartics, once or twice a Week, 
during the Courſe! and how much more abſurd, to mix Pur- 
gatives with them; which occaſion theſe and other mineral 

arers to operate more * and difficultiy | 

If the Diſorder will not yield to Steel-waters, recourſe muſt 
be had to hot ſulphureous Waters, as thoſe of Bath: Drink them 
three Mornings ſucceſſively, and bathe in them the fourth; 
drinking and bathing in this manner alternately for rwo Months. 
For the Courſe mult be continued not only till the Patient finds 
ſome Relief, but till he perfectly recovers. 

Venice Treacle alone, frequently us'd, and continued for a 
ſufficient time, has an excellent Effect in this Diſeaſe, and many 
others proceeding from a Want of Heat and Digeſtion. 

If the Patient be not of a {lender and bilious Habit of Body, 
an Infuſion of Gentian, Angelica, Wormwood, Centaury, Orange- 
peel, and other 2 in Canary Wine, does 
great Service, a few Spoonfuls of it being taken thrice a Day; 
and I have found ſome byſteric Women remarkably reliev'd 
drinking, for ſome Nights ſucceſſively, a large Draught of Ca- 
zary alone, at Bed- time. | 

[ have known ſeveral hyſteric Women, and hypochondriac 
Men, who were reduced to great Weakneſs, recover by taking a 
Scruple of the Bark every Morning and Night for ſome Weeks. But 
this Remedy proves more effectual, when the Diſeaſe is accom- 
panied with violent Efforts and Convullions. 

But, when any of the Remedics above directed do not agree 
with the Patient, as it 3 pens in thin and bilious Ha- 
bits, recourſe may be had to a Mille: diet; by which ſome Wo- 
men bave been cured of long and obſtinate 1 Diſorders, 
eſpecially of the Hyſteric Colic, which can only be relieved by 
— Opiares, the Pain returning as ſoon as the Eſſect of the 
Anodyne ceaſes. That Milk, which affords only a cold and crude 
Nouriſhment, ſhould, nevertheleſs, by Uſe, ſtrengthen the Spi- 
rits, does not ſeem repugnant to Reaſon, if we conlider, that, 
as it affords only a ſimple Aliment, ſo it does not give Nature 
fo much Trouble in digeſting it, as Food and Liquors of a more 
heterogeneous Kind; and that an equal Mixture of the Blood and 
Spirits neceſlarily follows this perfect Digeſtion. But ſome can- 
not ſupport the Inconveniences which generally attend the Begin- 
ning of a Milk Diet; becauſe it is ſubject ro coagulate in the 
Stomach, and does not afford ſufficient Nouriſhment to maintain 
rhe AA of the _ 

But the beſt Thing I have hitherto found, -for chearing and 
ſtrengthening, is a frequent and long · continued Practice of Ridi 

on orſeback: For as this kind of Exerciſe gives a great Shoc 
ro the lower Belly, which is the Seat of the excretory Veſlels, 
appointed, by Nature, to carry off all the excrementitious Parts 

of the Blood, it ſhould ſeem, that every Diſorder of the Fun- 
ions, or natural Weakneſs of the Organs, muſt be relieved by 
the often repeated Agitation of the Body in the open Air: Nei- 
ther can any Perſon have the innate Heat fo extinguiſhed, as not 
to be excited by this Exerciſe: Nor can there be any preter- 
natural Subſtance, or vitiated Juice, ſo intimately lodged in any 
Cavity of theſe Parts, which cannor, by the Uſe of Riding, 
either be reduced to ſuch a State as is agreeable to Nature, or 
diſſipated and expelled : And, by this Motion, the Blood, being 
continually agitated and mixed, is purified and ſtrengthen'd like- 
wile: And though this Exerciſe does nor ſo well wich Wo- 
men, who lead an eaſy and ſedentary Life, and may be. injured 
by Motion, eſpecially in the Beginning, it is, nevertheleſs, very 
proper. for Men, and ſooneſt recovers their Health. 

This is the general Method of curing this Diſorder : But, when 
the Fir comes on, accompanied with any of the above-men- 


tton'd Symptoms, and is io violent as to admit of no Reſpite ; 


A 


for ft ing the Blood and Spirits, we muſt have Recourſe 
ro byſteric Medicines, which, dy aer 1 Smell, 
compel the diſorder d Spirits to return to their deſerted Stations, 
— either taken inwardly, held to the Noſe, or outwardly « 
plied: Such are Aſa- fetida, Gitbanum, Caſtor, Spirit of Yi 
Ammoniac ; and whatever has a diſagreeable Odour, whether it 
be naturally fetid, or is render d fo by Art, admirably anſwers 
this Tntetition. | . 

When the Paroxyſm is attended with a very violent Pain of 
any particular Part, exceſſive Votniting, or a Looſeneſs, beſides 
the hyſteric Remedies above-mention'd, we muſt exhibit Lauda- 
num, which is the only Medicine that can quiet theſe Symptoms. 
But, unleſs the Pains occaſion'd by Vomiting be, in a manner, 
intolerable, we muſt be cautious of mitigating them by any Opi- | 
ate, before r Evacuations have been made: Firſt, Becauſe 
ſometimes, there is ſo conſiderable a Plenirude of Blood an 
Juices in the Body, (eſpecially in ſanguine and robuſt Women) 
as to render the frequent Repetition of the moſt powerful Opi- 
ate ineffectual: In ſuch, therefore, bleeding in the Arm is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, and a Purge muſt be adminiſter'd; and then 
the Opiate will anſwer the End, in a moderate Doſe. Second- 
ly, Much Experience hath _— me, that when rhe Patient has 
been, by degrees, accuſtomed ro Laudanum, and proper Eva- 
cuations have not been provicully unidh, the has been compel'd, 
when the Pain return'd, and the Virtue of the Opiate ceaſed, to 
repeat it every Day, for ſome Years, gradually augmenting the 
Doſe; fo that, in time, the Patient cannot forſake it, although 
it impairs all the digeſtive Faculties, and weakens the natural Fun- 
Ctions ; tho* I do not conceive, that the Uſe of Laudanum imme- 
diately injures the Brain, Nerves, or animal Faculties. 

Bur I judge it neceſſary to evacuate, before the exhibiting of 
Opiates: For Inſtance, in every robuſt and plethoric Woman, 
Bleeding muſt precede, which muſt be ſucceeded by Purging : 
But, when weak flender Women have had a quick Return of 
a Fit, and Pain, of this Kind, it will ſuffice to cleanſe their Sto- 
machs with three or four Quarts of Poſſet drink, and then to 
preſcribe a large Doſe of Venice Treacle, or Orvieran, and a few 
Spoonfuls of ſome grateful ſpirituous Liquor, with a few Drops 
of liquid Laudanum, to be taken imm iately afrer it. 

Bur, if the Vomiting has long continued, before the Phyſician 
was called, fo that an Emetic may greatly diſturb the Spirits, 
and too much debilitate the Patient, Laudanum muſt immedi- 
ately be exhibited in ſuch a Doſe, and repeated fo often as the 
Continuance and Urgency of the Symptom demand; fo that it 
* be able to conquer it. 

wo Cautions are to be particularly obſery'd here: Firſt, 
When, after neceſſary Evacuations, the Uſe of Laudanum is 
begun, the Doſe muſt be ſufficiently large, and fo frequently re- 
pes that all the Symptoms may be remov'd; only allowing 
uch an Interval, that the Effect of one Doſe may be known, 
before another is exhibited. Secondly, When Laudanum has been 
— os gr — be attempted; for the gentleſt 

er ilk and Sugar is cient to deſtroy all 
Eſects of the Opiate. 1 Add we 

But, tho* the Pains above-mention'd remarkably require Opiates, 
a violent Vomiting indicates much the largeſt Doſe, and a fre- 
_ Repetition: For, in this Caſe, the periſtaltic Motion of the 

tomach being inverted, the Medicine is ejected, by Voir, be- 
fore it can produce any Effect, and muſt, therefore, be exhibited 
afreſh, and, particularly, in a ſolid Form; or, if in a Liquid, the 
Quantity of the Vehicle muſt be very ſmall, that it may barely 
moiſten the Stomach; as a few Drops of Laudanum in a Spoon- 
ful of ſtrong Cinnamon-water. The Patient, alſo, muſt be-cau- 
tion'd to compole herſelf immediately after taking the Laudanum, 
and to keep her Head ſteady, the leaſt Motion of which. extremely 
promotes Vomiting. When the Vomiting is, in a manner, over- 
come, it is proper to repeat the Anodyne, Morning and Night, 
for ſome Days, in order to prevent a Relapſe ; — this ſhould 
be obſerved in byſteric Pains, or a Diarrbæa, which have been 
cured by an-Opiate. | 

By this Method the ſymptomatic Pain and Vomiting may be 
ealily cured, which, becauſe they often reſemble other Diſeaſes, 
deceive the Phyſician more than any other Symptom that requires 
his Aſſiſtance: Thus, in that kind of hyſteric Diſorder which 
imitates a nephritic Paroxyſm, the Pain attacks the ſame Part in 
both Diſeaſes, and is, alſo, attended with a Vomiting; but yet 
their Cauſes are ſo different, and require ſuch different Treat- 
ment, that what relieves in the one, injures in the other: The 
ſame may be affirmed of that Species of hyſteric Diſorders 
which reſembles the bilious Colic ; the violent Pain, and the green 
Matter diſcharg'd upwards and downwards, being nearly the ſame 
in both Diſtempers. For theſe Reaſons particular Caution muſt 
be obſerved, to guard againſt all Errors in the Diagnoſtics ; Er- 
rors which have often 2 fatal to the Patient. l 

Another Miſtake, which proves equally fatal ro Numbers of 
Women, is, when, after a happy Delivery, they are perſuaded 
to riſe too ſoon from Bed; which is immediately followed with 
an hyſteric Diſorder ; and, as it increaſes, the Lochia are firſt 


diminiſhed, and then entirely ſuppreſſed : This unſeaſonable Stop- 
| Page 
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is ſucceedd by à numerous Train of Symptoms, which 

are — ven unleſs great Skill and Diligence be uſed to 
prevent it: Sometimes a Delirium proceeds from the ſame Cauſe, 
which, augmenting continually, occaſions Convulfions, and then 
Death; or, if the Patient eſcapes, ſhe loſes her Senſes, for the 
Remainder of ber Life. Sometimes a Suppreſſion of the Lochia 
is followed with a Fever, which nearly, or, perhaps, entirely, 
reſembles the then reigning epidemic Diſtemper ; and the fame 
hyſteric Diſorder, which firſt occaſion d the Suppreſſion of the 
Lochia, now rages more violently than before. 

In theſe Caſes, the curative Indications are, Firſt, To com- 
pole the Spirits diſturbed * Motion. Secondly, To remove 
the Suppreſſion of the Lochia; this being the immediate Cauſe 
of theſe Symptoms: This Method, however, muſt not be ob- 
ſtinately purſued ; for, if the ordinary Remedies fail, after being 
uſed ſorne time, they are to be left off; becauſe, as forcing Me- 
dicines are not to be adminiſter'd here; ſo neither ought-we to 
perſiſt in exhibiting thoſe of a milder on account of the 
extreme Weakneſs and Lowneſs of Spirits, which Child-bed 
wW who are thus affected, labour under: For Inſtance, as 
ſoon as the Lochia are ſuppreſſed, ir is to put the Woman 

Navel, and to pre- 


to Bed, applying an hyſteric Plaiſter to 
ſeribe the following — to be exhibired with all con- 
venient Expedition: 


Take of the Conſerve of Rowan Wormwood, and of Rue, 
each an Ounce ; Troches of Myrrh, two Drams; Caſtor, 
Saffron, volatile Sal Ammoniac, and Afſa-fetida, each half 
a Dram; Syrup of the Five opening Roots, a ſufficient 
Quantity to make them into an Eletus Of which let 
the Quantity of a large — be taken every three Hours, 
drinking after it four Spoonfuls of the following Julap. 


Take of the diſtilled Water of Rue, and 
water, each three Ounces ; fine Sugar 
it; mix them for a Julap. 


If theſe Medicines be given as ſoon as the Suppreſſion of the 
Lochia appears, they generally effect a Cure; but if the Diſorder 
continues, after the whole Quantity, bere directed, is taken, we 
muſt exhibit, for once, a ſingle Doſe of Laudanum ; which, tho? 
it be naturally aſtringent, yet, by allaying the Hurry of the Spi- 
rits, whereby the uſual Flowing 

eat Service, and may ſometimes remove the Suppreſſion, when 

mmenagogues fail. But 1 — are moſt commodiouſly exhibited 
alo with Hyſterics and Emmenagogues ; as fourteen Drops of 
iquid Laudanum, in compound Bryony-water ; or a Grain and 

f of ſolid Laudanum, and half a Scruple of Aſa-fetida, made 
into two Pills. 

But if the Lochia do not flow afreſh by giving a Doſe 
of Opium, it is by no means to be repeated; becauſe it would 
ſuppre( them ſo powerfully, that they could not afterwards be 
promoted: If, t 
aſſured of its Effects, we find it fail, we muſt return to Emmena- 

join'd with Hyſterics, and then inject a Clyſter of Milk 
— a Repetition of which; if one does not bring down 
the Lochia, would tend to divert them another Way. 


compound Bryony- 
enough to ſweeten 


For, when 

ee of 

of 

remov 
ar a ee of Spirits occaſioning i 
rits it, 

Bat, befides che bea Weakneſs of the Spirits, which is the 


Take of Plantain-water, and Red-wine, each a Pint; boil 
them together, to the third Part; and then ſweeten the 
ion with a requiſite Proportion of fine Sugar: Give 

half a Pint of it rwice or thrice a Day. 


In che mean time, ſore ſufficiently weak hyſteric J 

be exhibited at times, and the following l 

the Noſe. 1 h 

Take of Galbanum, and Aſa-fetida, each two Drams ; Caftor, 
2 Dram and an half; volatile Salt of Amber, half a Dram: 


Vou. II. 
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of the Lochia is check d, it does 


ore, after having waited ſome time, to be 


£ 


HYS 
| Take Spirit of Sal Ammoriiac, two Drams Aud let the Pa- 
tient ſmell to it often. EE 


Bur, as to an immoderare Flux of the Menſes, in Wornen 
who are not pregnant, tho? it ſeizes them at any time, yet it 
moſt frequently comes a little before the Mehſes entirely Ceaſe, 
which ha about the Age of Forty, if they n early to 
flow; or « fifty, if * began late. In ſuch Subjects, v 
lent and frequent hyſteric Firs are occafion'd, from rhe lar 
Quantity of Blood which is continually loſt. Tho? byſteric Me- 
dicines are to be uſed in this Caſe, both internally and externally, 
avoiding the ſtronger Kind, for fear of promoting the Flux; yet 
the principal Step towards the Cure conſiſts in checki the 
w 


menſtrual Diſcharge; which may be ſoon effected, in the 
ing manner. 


Take eight Ounces of Blood from the Arm, and, the next 
Morning, give the common purging Potion; which muſt 
be 1 mos — — Day, 1 _ * take 

an Ounce o codium every at ime, dur 
the Courſe of the Dileaſe. * n 


Take of the Conſerve of dried R two Ounces ; Troches 

of Lemnian Earth, a Dram and half; Pom re-bark, 
and red Coral prepar'd, each two Scruples ; Blood-ſtone 
Dragons-blood, and Armenian Bole, each a Scruple ; and 
az much ſimple 7 of Coral as will make the Whole 
into an EleCtuary : Of which let the Quantity of a large 
Nutmeg be taken every Morning, and at Five in the After - 


noon, with ſix of the following Julap. 


Take of the diſtifd Waters of Oak-buds, and Plantain, each 
three Ounces ; ſmall Cinnamon- water, and Syrup of dried 
Roſes, each an Ounce; Spirit of Virriol, enough to give it 
an agreeable Sharpneſs. 


Take of the Leaves of Plantain, and Nettles, each a ſufficient 
Quantity; bruiſe chem well rogether, in a Marble Morrar, 
and preis out the Juice, and, laſtly, clarify it : Let ſix Spoon- 
fuls of it be taken three or four times a Day. 


After the firſt Purge, let the following Plaiſter be applied to 
the Region of the Loins. x ye 


Take of Diapalma, and Rupture-plaiſter, each equal Parts: 
melt them down together, and ſpread the Maſs on Leither. 


A cooling and incraſſating Diet muſt be preſcribed; only it 
will be — Ara to — the Patient a (mull Dia hr of Ga 
ret, once or twice a Day; which, tho it be not "nr ſo 
proper, as it is ſubject to raiſe an lition, may be indulged, in 
order to repair the Strength. . 

There is, alſo, another Cauſe of hyſteric Diſorders, tho' it 
happens more rarely; and this is, a Bearing-down of the Womb, 
after a difficult r, attended with numerous hyſteric Sym- 


pmny * doweverz P He ur cured, by the following 


Take of Oak-bark, two Ounces ; boil it in two 1. 
Spring-water, to one; and, towards the End of the Boil- 
ing, add of ate-peel bruiſed, one Ounce; Red 

| Roſe-leaves, and Halauſtines, each two Handfuls; and, laſt- 

» ly, half a Pint of Red-wine': Strain off the for a 

.  Fomentation, to be applied with Flannels, in the uſual man- 
ner, Morning, two Hours before the Patient riſes; 
c 


and at Night, after ſhe is in Bed: Continuing the Uſe of 
it till the Diſorder" ceaſes, Sydenham. / 9 


Fs. 


With reſpect to hyſteric Diſorders, the Subject of this Article; 
Hoffman, we ſee, is of Opinion, that they are different from 
hypochondriacal Affections, contrary to the Sentiments of moſt 
medicinal Writers; And it muſt be confeſſed, that the Circum- 
ſtance of Tumors 
the Uterus, upon the Diſſection of hyſterical Subjects, ſeems 
to favour his Syſtem. I ſhould, however 2 that theſe 
Tumors, full Of ſtagnating Juices, are rather Effects than 
the Cauſes of Hyſteries; for when the Veſſels of the Uterus, 
and thoſe adjacent to it, are extremely relax d, the Fluids which 
ought to be through them, or diſcharged from them, 
ſtagnate, acquire a Degree of Acrimony, which, produci 
ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, increaſe their Propenſity to retain the 
uids; . an healthy State, ought to be convey d 
them. It is farther worthy of Remark, that the Ureres, and 
Female deſtin'd ro Generation, are extremely nervous and 
ſenſible Parts: Hence ſome Variety of Symptoms may ariſe; and 
ſuppoſing hyſterical and riacal Affections to be exciced 
by the ſame Cauſe, many ipaſmodic Diſorders, byſteric Firs, and 
convulſive lations, may be produced in one Sex, from 


which the other, deſtitute of ſuch Parts, may, in a great meaſure, 
Upon 


be exempred. 
+ 


ing found in the Ovaria, and Region of 


HIS. 


the Whole, I apprebend both byſterical and 
Firs Diſorders to © produced by a ion of the Abdo- 
minal Viſcera ; the Conſequences of which are abundantly ex- 
1 oder the 7 . — 45 the Kr = 
us with very few Initances y ri or hy- 
Rerical Perſons, amongſt choſe whoſe habitual Way of Living 
N and preſ rves a due Tenſity and Strength of the Fibres: 
Women whole Subſiſtence depends their Labour, 
and Men inured to Exerciſes, eſpecially in the Country 
Air r vening to Bed, and riſe with the Sun, 
or before who drink (ile TOON Po. Meg thoſe of no yery 
ſpirituows Sort, may — of 1 or 477 3 but 
Alte utter Strangers to the v ames yſterics, Vs 
riac Aﬀedtions: Whereas thoſe, whole Affluence of 
ortune permits them to indulge in Eaſe and Indolence ; who 
fleep much, and that long in the Morning; and, in conſequence 
thereof, goto Bed unſeaſonably, and late; who drink copiouſly of 
warm Liquors, as Tea; all which debilitate and deſtroy the Tone 
of the animal Fibres, V 
ſevere Penance for their Folly, and expiate their Diſobedience to 
the Laws evidently pointed out by Nature and Providence, as 
Sydenham expreſſes it, by a Purgatory of hyſterical or bypo- 
chondriacal Tortures. 

The rational Method of Cure, therefore, conſiſts, firſt, in 
COS, ms Stomach and Inteſtines of all the indigeſted and 
put id Sordes retain'd therein, exciting no very defirable 
Symptoms: The ſecond Step to be taken is, to attenuate and 
| 44A the Juices ſtagnating in the Veſſels and Viſcera; and, 

for theſe 2 nothing is more effectual than Mercu- 
rials prudently ited. When theſe are accompliſh d, the reſt 
of the Cure will be readily completed, by going to Bed ſoon, 
and riſing early; by proportioning the Aliments to the Powers 

igeſtion; by Exerciſes duly begun, and cautiouſly increas d; 
and by Medicines, which by their gentle and ſalutary Stypticity, 
hen the digeſtive Organs, brace up the Fibres, and con- 
tribute to procure a due Tone in all the vaſcular Syſtem. Such 
particular Directions, with reſpect to theſe, are already given 
under the Article FiBRa, that it would be ſuperfluous to repeat 
any Part of them in this Place. I ſhall only add, that, ſo far as 
I can Judge, the Method here recommended is ſo obvious and 
ſucceſsful, that I am perſuaded, very few can miſs of a Cure, un- 
leſs their own Obſtinacy or Appetites, interfere. 
_ HYSTEROCELLE, vs4goxgan, from vige, the Uterus, and 


j "mw _— ** 


rs, and 206 


eſſels, and Viſcera; moſt of theſe do a 


AIV 


N a Ruptur. An Hernii caus d by the Uterus falling through 

the Periconzam. 2 — . 

HYSTERON,9s5$go, the ſame as DEUTzzIoN;the Secundines. 

It is alſo uſed in the Plural, Hyſtera, dcepa, Galen in 

HYSTEROTOMIA, vssgoreda, from vrige, 

and Tou@-, a Section, a on of the Uterus, is —— 
ase deurergterania, from Srige 

vet ęer from v. the 

Uterus, 75G», a Section, and b., Birch. A Ceſarean Birth, 


* RIX * fic. Charl Exer 
| * t. - 19. Aldroy. de Quad. Digit. 
471. Geſn, de Quad. 563. Jonſ. de Quad. 119. Raii Synop. A 
- Balatnametinic, ole THE PORCUPINE. 8 .Y 
It is found in the Province of Carage, and is of the Sire of a 
Pig eight Months old. What is uſed in Medicine, is the whole 
Animal, and the Stone, called Pedro del Porco, found in the Gall- 
bladder, called, alſo, * various Names of Bezoar Hiſtricum, 
Lair Hyſtricis, Lapis » Lapis Porcinus, Mont. Eo. 5, 
and Lapis ſew Pila Hyſtricis, Ind. Med. 65, This Part is rather 
to be called an Ægagropila, than a Stone, as conſiſting of « 
woally kind of Fibres, and a rediſh, bitteriſh, and friable 
Matter, with its Outſide cover'd in ſome Parts with a kind of 
blackiſh Scales, like Nails. It has neither Laminæ, nor Mem- 
branes, and is nei nor ſmooth, like the Be oar, but 
light, and ſomewhat like the Sgagropila. Fon. . 
+ 19 ine Sous . with the fame Virtues, as the 
rinaceus. Dr. Tancre inſem obſerves, it is eſteem'd 
excellent AN Dale. — * 
HYVOURAHE, Theveto, Cluſ. in Monard. Hyvonrai Bra- 
* — ot whoſe Bark 
ree growi Br is of a filver Co- 
lour on the Gute, — rediſh within; and, when newly ſtri 
yields a milky Juice of a ſalt Taſte, and very much like chat of Li 
uorice. Fruit is of the Size of a moderate Plum, of a gold 
1 e . 1 oo and a very ſweet Taſte, 
incloſing a tone. is Fruit is v ble to 
ck Perſon, 7 Lewy aw 8 fine Taſte. NN 4 
ar is Tree is ſudoriſic, and and 
uſed in Braſil for the Lues Venerea, 28288 Coy as we 
uſe the 2 — the 8 for the pms Diſeaſe 
in Europe. ame Hywvoarabe, in the Brafilias Language 
ſignifies @ rare Thing, Lemery des Drogues, p N 


- 
- 


JAB 
I POR the Signification of this Letter in the Chymical 
= 


Alphabet, ſee ALPHABETUM. 
AAROBA, Species of Phaſeolus, growing in Braſil, 


| and bearing a Fruit like that of the Cuiete, or Higreri 
Oviedi, but generally leſs, of the ſame Pulp and Seeds, and of 
the ſame Uſe. It grows every-where, but princi 


_ 
here it is cultivated. The Roots are ſerved ata 
urſe. Rai Hiſt, Plant. A 
JABATAPIT . Pifon. Arbor baccifers racemoſa Bra- 
filienſis, Bacca trigona prolifera. A Tree in Braſil, of a mode- 
rate Height; its Flowers grow 2 yellow, 
and of a 8 f Tha, Dyed, "ot ich — 
ows in ia, on every Pedi WS a o 
of a Cherry-ſtone, of 8 conical, or — i Fi- 


e, with three or four other Berries ſeated on it of an oval 
2 and of the fame Size with that under them, all of a black 


ur like our Myrtle-berries, and giving a Colour like them; 

are without are of an «ſtringent Taſte, and ſerve 

not only for the ſame Uſes, as our Myrte-berries, but yield an 
en thaw & Tian of the Heghcas tow Bans 
Aarger. ant two Feet, 

2 ligneous and round all debe e and unequal; 


Root is not thick but divided Rag. many lefler ones, 
bog hgh > edu the ere id ken 
colour, re e an Heart, a 
. 09 0 he Roar i fa de | 
not „but t to 
JAR TICAB4A, Piſo, Marcgr. is a 
rous Tree in Brefh, with very latge Branches, 
of an Ah ignels of | 
. h 


LES 
+» ) w 
- 


_ under which is anotber redlh ons baz «thick Kant of 


and cover wich » thin Pelle ke afulltipe Grape of» 


* 
* . 
. 
: 
8 . 


te and ſalutary Quality, and eful to Perfons. 
1 —* but 24 from a tuberous Sub- 
T7 e 
to the Tops ranches, iful a manner; that the 
„„ res * 
There is another Speci | in the 
compar d 

| open rom it te 
licious and ſweet Wine, whi preſent! it 
* keeping, and inco Vivegar, 
„ 0" w only in vaſt —— 
JACA Indica. 7 B. Faacs wel Face. Park. Tiaka marum. 
H. M. Peima Fruftu aculeato ex Trexco prodeunte. C. B. 
n 

is a © res ; d Jara, 3 
of the Trunks andbatng 2 4 n 


the Earth with the Bottom of the Trunk, to which it aw 


It is of a round-oblong, or rather conical Fi a Span in 
Breadth, and two Spans. in Length, and fr weighs above 
twenty- ive Pounds; he Ne it is =, hick,. and cover'd 
with a Multirude of prickly ſcaly Tubercles, like Diamonds, 


but white and lacteons within. Acoſta ſays, the Prickles are not at 
all — » tho' they look threatening. Within theſe 
larger Fruits are innumerable er ones, r one 
Rind, of an oblong Figure, thick yellowiſh. Pulp, and of a 
ſweet and v rateful Taſte and Smell ; every one of theſe con- 
— in the — Bi 7 is lodged within the 
as in a Bag. uts are of an Fi and 
cover'd with a thin, carei rene Ki 


the 


g * 


* 


for that Purpoſe: Of the auter 


che ame Taſte wich our Oheſnuts. Moreover, in the Middle of 
this large Cone ariſes a thick, whitiſh, and lacteous Style, like a 
Pillar, on which, as on a common Baſe, the leſſer Fruits are 
placed in cjrcular Order, having one a Opt inſerted therein, 


and by the other adhering, in diametrical Oppolirian to the Rind. 
Among them are obſerv'd Multitudes of whitiſh and yellowiſh 
coriaceous Ligaments, which are, alſo, afhx'd roche Style, and the 
Rind; and, when the Fruit is cut up, diſcharge together with the 

le, and the Rind, a glutinous milky Juice, by which Birds are 


The Tree grows in Malabar, and over all the af Indies ; 
there are above thirty Species of it, which are diſtinguilh'd by 
their Fruits, tho? they are all reduced to two Kinds, one of whi 
bears a Fruit of a ſucculent Pulp, which is of a very grateful and 
like Taſte; and the other produces Fruit of a looſe, foft, 
and favoury Pulp: The former is called Vuraca, by _—_ 
Barca; and the other Tijata Papa, by Ac Pape ; or Gireſal. 
The ripe Fruits, deprived of their —_— are caten at Enter- 
tainments ; but, when us'd too freely, are difficult of Digeſtion. 
The Natives ule the tender Fruits in their Carii, a fort of Food 
fo called, or preſerve them in Pickle, or cut them in Pieces, and 
boil chem, or fry them in Oil of Palm. The Nuts roaſted, after 
the manner of common are of a ſweet Taſte, 
ſerved up among 8 in a ſecond Courſe at 
ments; but, eaten too freely, they affect the Breaſt and Fauces 
a burning Heat, ſucceeded by a Hoarſeneſls. The Natives 
eſe, alto, in their Caril, or dry them in the Sun, and 
Cakes of the Flour, which they call ; and the thin inner 
Rind, which immediately incloſes the . ſerves inſtead of 
Arequa, or Raug, in chewing of Betel. the Aſhes of the 
render Fruit, is prepared wy os which they waſh their Linen; 
and the Wood employs the Carpenter and Joiner. Acoſta writes, 
that the yellowiſh viſcous Pulp, which involves the Nuts, is of a 
eful Taſte, and much like the Pulp of the fineſt Melon, but 
5 cul of Concoction, and very burdenſome to the Stomach ; 
and that, if undigeſted, it generates noxious and virulent Hu- 
mours ; and that they who frequently indulge themſelves in this 
Food, eaſily fall into that moſt pernicious and infectious Diſeaſe, 
65 — f of the Tree, they Decoction, 
t the Tree, prepare 2 
de Dung of the Beelen js prepared ® Carplaſn, which, apply' 
g of the Bupalys, is prepared a | 
hot to the Cheeks, cures the Spaſmmus Cynicus. The milky uice 
of che Fruits, pounded with the Powder of Calama: Aromaticur, 
and the Eyes anointed therewith, is for che Nyct alia. The 
Wood, bruiſed in Vinegar, is in a Relaxation of the 


which 


Uvula, and an Inflammation” of the Fauces and Tonſils. The 


Root bruiſed with the Pulp of the Fruit, and with an Addition of 
Sugar reduced to a Plaiſter, and apply'd to the Part, cures « ma- 
2 ü with Worms, deſtroying Vermin. 
1 Fae. . 
JACAPE. A Species of thick Ruſh-like Graſs, 
Brefl, bearing neither Flower nor Seed. It is ſaid to 
inſt the Bites of Serpents, if it be ty'd about the Limb above 
cke Wound. Piſo, from bis own a commends the De- 
coction of the Roots againſt Poiſons. Reii Hift. Plan. 
JACAPUCAYA Arbor Marcgr. Facapuceis Piſon.  Nucifers 


Brafilienſis, Cortice Fructus ligne, wor Nuces continents. It 
is a very tall Tree growing in Bra 8 
hangs b a thick ligneous Pedicle, as big as a Child's Head, of an 


elliptical Figure, and its lower Part fatti in manner of an 
obtuſe Cone, and its upper next the Pedicle depreſſed, reſem - 
bling a Cup with a Cover; its Rind is ligneous and hard. The 
Fruit, when ripe, opens, and the Cover falls off, diſcoveting a 
Fruit divided into four Cells, each containing a wrinkled Nut, of 
the Size of an ordinary Plum, and of a yellow, inclining to an Afh-- 
colour, which, broken, diſcovers a white Kernel, of an excellent 
Taſte : The Nuts, when mature, which is only in the Middle of 
Winter, ae, allo, diveſted of their Coats, and fall out of their 
ces. The Tree abounds in the Marſhes and midiand Places, 
to ſuch a Degree, as to be ſufficient to fupport an Army with- its 
Fruit, which, for its Taſte and Goodneſs, may with the 
Piſtachio, and is ſaid to be provocative of Venoreal Inclinatiens. - 
Potions, Panadas, and ſuch Kinds of Preparations, are made 
9282 
f il 15, expre rom it, which is hotter [that 
of Almonds. It is better to eat the Fruit roafted than raw, be- 
cauſe it affects the Head; the Boxes, or we-ſo hard as to 
ſerve not only for Drinking-veſlels, but for Diſhes and Pots. 
There are two Species of this Tree, which are alike in 
2222 in Qualities; for one produces more 
ces, 
of them, as we are aſſured by the Inhabitanta, uces.an Alo- 
pecia. The Wood of bot cies wonderfully” refiſts Putre- 
ion, and, fox its exeecding is choſen for the 
of their Sugar- milla, being vaſtly preferable to other Trees, 
Bark dey'd and bruifel;chey makes 
Oakum. for calking of Ships. | | 
 JACARANDA Brefhenfhss Maregr. Focaranda alls Piſonis, 
Frotls Menus Mani & Craſſitie. It is a Tree: like the 


: 


with Nature; that ig when the — — 


whoſe Nuts are of leſs Value, and the itumoderate Uſe 


There is another Species of this Tree, whoſe Wood v back 
nd hard: I monly i ; 
N 


JACE 
this a Species — i 
melon. or of the Higneſt 
a Man's Head, more or eſs, cover d wich « — i (1 


coloured, extremely , | 
numerous, and e Figure 
C 
lan. See the Virtues under CxrR ut. vs. 
ACEA. | 
Characters are; | 
The Leaves and Sralks are deſtitute of Spines, 


F- 1 
ly 


NAPWEED, of 
abernamontanes recommends the Decoction 
tures: There are ſome chat give it in Powder in Pottage. By 


27. 
.T of it for R 
chymical Analyſis it yields hardly an 
with actid Sale. : — 
It is too fr 


thing but a Subſtance 
. 


t Tourue 


and, alfo, inſtilled into purulent Ears. 
removes a Lividneſs occafion'd 
Hemorrhage. Dale 


Tv3T=e 


T 
: | 


1 
FA 


JF 
T6 
: 


_— ven us 
Virtus with chat of Di "muſt de tiled Experiment 
- Jacks —— — ERANTHEMUM 


1 ACEND; eee from ade tote, Jerent, or L 

, | | pas, to acent, or 

is ſpoken of a erſon in the Situation or Poſture of I. yi 

rented with s Cellation of the e proper e the Maſclevabd 

Tendons. Galem. de Muſcisl. The Ears arc called ere lying, 

which were never in g neh- fallen Hi Serilon. 
No. 13. — 1 — 

when the Diſeaſe is riſen to an Head, and intimate] 


þ 
i 


the vital Forces or Helmont, Nara cur. neſcia, | 
IACINTHUS, or HracmmTaus. See Hracrnrues, 
JAGOGALA af | 
Characters 


of the Doria.” 
Boerbawve menti | 


The Lea pretty jagged, and the Calyx 

rn alter, Pars 1; 5 

tions Species of this Pla, Gone of 
inal Virrues aſcribed to them, except the 


'd 


Tho feverch is thus difti 


Jacobes'; marina. C. P. P. 141. Jacobs marina 
5 * 2 


1A 


Clurraria. J. B. . logs, Cimeraria.” Dod. p. 642. Achaovan. 


Abiat. Alp. 37. Facobea frutitoſior, foliis utrinque can- 
aue l. H. 5 2 A 
The Ezyptiens ule it medicinally for many Purpoſes: The De- 


ion ot the Leaves, they fay, expels the Stone from the 
and Kidneys ; and is to inveterate Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, eſpecially of the Uterus. It is, alſo, 
accounted a Remedy for other uterine Diſorders; as Coldneſs, 
Strangulation, Steriliry, and Inflationa, and for a preg of the 
Menkes; whence thcſe Women, who ate ſubject to Hyſterics, 
find great Relief by Inſeſſions over « warm ion ot the 
ves and Flowers. Proſper Alpinus de Plant. Egypt. 
The tenth is thus diſtinguiſh'd : 
* vulgaris; laciniata. C. B. F. 131. Tourn. Inſt. 485. 


Boerh. Ind. A. 99. Farobea. Offic. Ger. 218. Emac. 280. 
acobee vulgaris. J. B. 2. 1057. Raii Hiſt. 1. 284. Synop. 82. 
Tacobæa rt major. Park. 668. RAGWORT or SEG- 


RUM. 
The lower Leaves of Ragwort are of a dark- green Colour, 
about half a Foot long, and about two Inches broad, biunt- 
pointed, and deeply cut into ſeveral ſmaller jagged Divilions, 
thoſe next the Root ſmalleſt. The Stalks are about two or three 
Feet high, hollow, and ſtriated, barks ſeveral paler green 
Leaves ſet on, without Foot-ſtalks, which are in Proportion 
broader, and more finely cut. The Flowers grow on the Tops 
of the Branches Umbel-faſhion, and are each made up ot about 
2 dozen yellow Petals, ſet about a yellow fiſtular Thrum, which 
paſſes away into Down, containing ſmall flatiſn Aſh-coloured 

| Seed The Root is ſpreading, and full of long whitiſh Fibres. 
1 every- where in dry Fields and Banles, and flowers in June 


7 Leaves of Ragwort are commended by ſome as good for 
the Sciatica, or Hip-gour, uſed in Cataplaſms, Fomen 

and Ointments; as alſo for cleanſing foul ſordid Ulcers a 
Sores; and are good for the Cure of Wounds ; but it is ſeldom 


. Miller's Bot. Off. | 

* Leaves are — a little aſtringent, and give but 
a very faint Tincture of red to blue Paper: They contain a great 
deal of Oil, and terreſtrial Parts; their Salt very much reſembles 
that which is natural in the Earth. Dodonevs 2 that Rag wort 
is vulnerary, deterſive, and good for the Diſeaſes of the Throat. 
An Ointment made at Paris, with its Juice, is commended for 
the St. Antony's Fire; bur it would be better to bathe the Face 
with the Juice itſelf warmed. Martyn f Tournefort. 

It has the ſame Virtues as Sexecio, or Groundlel : Applied hot, 
in the Form of a Cataplaſm, to the Belly, it has been ſucceſsful, 
as C. Hofman obſerves, in bbs liet under intolerable Pains 

e 


of the Helly, proceeding from th tery. It is, alſo, good in a 


Gargariſm for the Quinſey, and Inflammations of the Tonſils, 
which 


it diſcuſſes, and perfectly cures. Dale from Schroder. 
+ 9 is, alſo, 1 tor ſeveral Sorts of Doria and 
Sgngc1o ;. which ſee. 


JACUA ACAUGA. A Name for the Heliorropium ; Ame-. 


ricanum ; caruleum; foliit Hormini anguſtioribus. 

24 ACULUS, Th} Name of a poiſonous Serpent, the ſame as 
AconTias, and CENCHR1TEs ; which ſee. d 
JADE. The Name of à precious Stone, otherwiſe calld 

apis Divinus. | [ 

This is a Stone of a greeniſh Colour, ſomewhat inclining to 
grey; ſo extremely harq and difficult to be cur, that the Powder 
d Diamond maſk be employed for this Purpoſe. It is ve 
much eſteemed by the Inhabitants of the E aft Indies, and no le 
valuable in the Eyes of the Natives of South America, but for 


ery different Reaſons ; the former accounting it a 2 


— 4 valuable than che Diamond; and the latter a ici 
Stone, of uncommon Efficacy againſt the Epilepſy and Gravel. 

It is by ſome ſaid, that, when worn on the Region of the Kid- 
neys, it is proper to expel the Stone and Sand by Urine ;: and thar 
it, alſo, contributes to t ende. 
Virtues of this Amulet are unworthy of that Regard which is 
always due to Truth. FANASE tt; 


.-JAGRA: A particular Species of Sugar, prepared from the 
Coco or Cacker-nat.  : 7 3:37 th | 
3 4 . 120 M13 4, : 

| 8 E N 2 22 
1 oot is thick, carnous, | t> perennial ; 
the Leaves are conjugated, like of the Solanum; the 
Branches and Stalks'are geniculated ʒ the Calyx reſembles a Tube, 
is monophyllous, and” quinquefid z- within the Calyx,--upon the 
Ovary, grows a monopetalous, Funnel-ſhap'd, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, q d Flower. The Ovary lies conceal'd in che Cen- 


tre of the 


I. Jalapa; 


2. Jalapa; 129. Doerb. Ind. 
ate Chow. 58. 2 272. Emgc. 343. 


| molt common is Salt of Tartar, or Loaf-ſugar ; 


Cure of an Epilepſy; but the pretended 


pm © 
Park, Parad: 364. Rait Hitt. 1.1298. Solanum Mr rita flor” 
magno. C. B. P. 168. Faſminum ic five Fios Mexica- 
nut multis. J. B. 2. 814 MARVEL OF PEKU. 

This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in the Month 
of Avguft, Its Leaves and Root are uſed in Medicine; the 
former of theſe, when bruiſed, diſſipate cold Tumors, if applied 
to them; and the Water, in which an Ounce or two of the re- 
cent Roots have been boiled, is an excellent Fn for d 
goal Patients, Boerh. Hiſt. Plant. Hortuſius, ad Clifium Hiſt. © 
Plant. informs us, that two Grains of the Root, taken internally, 
are bighly efficacious in evacuating Watets in a Droply. Dale 
Pharmacologia. 

3. Jalapa; flore ex luteo, albo, & rubro, miſto. T 129. 

4 Jalapa, o flore. T. 130. Solanum Mexiocaneum fore 
par vo. C. B. P. 168. Solanum Mexicanum, FJaſminum 1 
dictum, flore minore. C B. Prodr. 91. 

* Jalapa ; Officigarum fructu rugoſo. T. 130. 

! was a Root unknown to the Antients, and, alſo, in Europe 
till the Diſcovery of America. It uſually comes from the Span 
Weſt Indies in tranſverſe Sluices, about half an Inch thick, bei 

„and of a dark-brown Colour on the Outſide, and whiti 
within, tull of black, ſhining Refin. The whole Root is oblong 
or oval, the lower End being narroweſt ; of à pretty firm heavy 
Subſtance. This has been believed by moſt Authors to be 
the Root of a Convoluulus Mr. Ray calling it Convolvulus Ame- 
ricanus, Falapium dictus; but, if we may rely on the Account 
which Father Plumier gives of it, ic is a Species of Mirabilis 
Peruviana, or Marvel of Pers, having ſmaller Leaves and 
Flowers than the common; and is called, by Towrnefort, Fal- 
lapa Officinarum, frudtu rugoſo : Which may well enough be; 
for Prevotius, in his Medicina pauperwm, ſays, that two Drams of 
the Root of the Herba mirabilis Hiſpanorum, wariegatum Florem 
gerentis, which I take to be the common Marvel of Pers, 
purges ſerous Humours very kindly, and is, therefore, of ſin- 

ular Service in the Dropſy, Gout, and Rheumatic Pains : It is 
— iſe a good Purge for the _ and all cutaneous Diſtempers, 
from half a Dram to a Dram. It is uſed with great Succeſs in 
Obſtructions of the Viſcera of the Abdomen; being given in a 
Bolus, in the Quantity of twelve or fifteen Grains, with ercurius 
dulcis. It may, likewiſe, be joined with the Peruvian Bark, 
twenty-four Grains to an Ounce of Bark, and made into a 
ſoft EleCtuary, with three Ounces of Syrup. A Dram of this 
Electuary will Purge very well; and hence we ſee, that the Bark 
aſſiſts Jalap in its Action; for, in a Doſe of this Purge, there are 
abour ow or _ 7 of the 1 It may be advan- 
tageouſly given in this ner, in habitual intermitting Feve! 
accompanied with a bad Habit of Body. ha 

The only officinal e from this Root is, the Reſin 
extracted by Spirit of Wine. The Reſin ought to be given in 
very ſmall Doſes, that is, from five to twelve Grains at moſt ; 
and it ought to be remembered, that, if this Refin is not eicher 
very well diſſolved or mixed, it ſticks to the Folds of the In- 
teſtines, and raiſes great Heats, and other Diſorders. Therefore 
it is always better given in Subſtance. This Refin loſes its Vir- 
tue by being long kept. If given in the Quantity of ffreen or 


twenty Grains, it purges very briskly ; and Simon Paulli compares 


it, on that account, to Scammony. IVepfer, in his Treatiſe De 
— _— 2 ſome dw mg is made with Jalap- 

on the Event of which was, that the Dogs died, 
and their Inteſtines were found to be pertorated. 

That which breaks blackeſt and moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhin- 
ing-within-fide, is beſt, the Parts which give it thoſe Proper- 
ties, being ſuppoſed to contain its medicinal Virtues. Some take 
great Pains to extract its Reſin, which is to be done with any 
ipirituous Menſtruum, but afterwards it requires qo 3g The 

r its being 
rubbed much with che latter, makes it operate milder, for the 
ſame Reaſon as the Salt of Tartar does. Bur if correcting it 
conſiſts in ſeparating its Parts, what Occaſion was there for 
drawing them from the Root, and joining them in the Form 
of a-Refin? The following Experiments made by M. Boulduc are 
taken from the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
1701. 


He ſays it is cne of the beſt Cathartics we have, and wonders 


it is ſo little uſed; for as it is ſo gentle as to need no Corrector, 


ir, on che other hand, wants nothing to promote its Operation; 
Qualities. which can ſcarcely be aſcribed to any other Purga. 
tive. Let, he obſerves, that there are many Methods given to 
correct it, which rather ſpoil than meliorate it. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that it binds the Body too much after the Operation; but 
this Effect is common to other Purgatives, eſpecially Hydra- 
gogues. His Experiments of Extraction were made with Spirit 
of Wine, and common Water. Twelve Ounces of the Root 

„ wich. Spirit of Wine, two Ounces of a refinous Ex- 


tract well dried: The Remainder, being likewiſe well —— : 
acer, 


nine Ounces, and fix Drams. Out of this Remainder, by { 
ſolid and pure Extract. He took 


he got four Ounces of a v 
; e. me Root, and digeſted it in com- 


mon Water, with a gentle Fire; Evaporation, he 


muci- 


6 
— 
A 


* 


which he ſeparated 
weighed one Ounce and an half, 
about four Ounces and an half. 
Hence he obſery'd, that the Extract made with Water, 
iven from twenty-four Grains, to thirty-ſix, purged Y; 
— — he had experienced in many hydropi 
_ Caſes: That the Reſidu — 3 e 
was reſi onably, but wich Gripings ; that t 
EE yy 
very little, but was extremely diuretic. Whence he concludes, 
that Extracts, to purge effectually 
ro contain both ſaline and reſinous 


paſs by Urine, and the ocher aways, 
for the ſaline, 


, and without Irritation, ought 
Parts; for the former 
if taken alone, occa- 


are; becauſe Nature 
beſt Corretors in their 


the tive Parts, which reſide in the Reſin : Hence the Doſe 
of t oot will become uncertain; but thoſe of the Refin, 
being thought to be all of the ſame Efficacy, may have its Doſe 
determined very exactiy; and its griping Quality may be cer- 
tainly corrected by fixed Salts, or Loaf-ſugar. 


Rs JAaLapit. Rein of JALAP. 
3 y, and ſound lap ” — 
Take of ſele®t (that is, black, heavy, and ſound) Jalp pow 


der Pound; to it of 
three "wan Fo Avent a Bolt Bend, and lute it; ſet it up 


75 


to one Pint, which be returned the Jalap, to 
make a ſecond Extraction : Decant ce Spirit x — 

as before: Let 
in the 
aters, 


and, in a Heat, dry it, till it will beat into Powder. 


n f a 


Gam 
afford to {ell it cheaper, than the 
mon black f 
as I have been informed: But this 22 be known by putting it 
into rectifſied Spirit, which will Vun illolve the Reſin of Jah 
but not touch the other. The Virtues are the fame with 

of the Root, but it works rougher, becauſe all ſuch Subſtances 
ſick to the Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, ſo as to 
occaſion much Pain and Uneaſineſs ; for which Reaſon this is 
corrected with Sugar, Cream of Tartar, or the like; by which 
means it is ht into the ſame State as Nature firſt preſented 
it to us in the Root. For ſome Purpoſes, indeed, where the 
Form is required to be. ſmall, as often in Adminiſtration to Chil- 
dren, this is moſt convenient. Its Doſe is from three Grains 


to one Scruple. Quin ey. 
Miller, in his — Dictionary, theſe Plants are all 
affirmed, by P. Plumier, to be different of Jalap : But the 
1 Frau rugoſo, he ſays, is the particular Plant, 


la 
75 in Medicine; but that he has been 
fince informed, by Mr. Waillam Honſtoun, that the Jalap is the 
Root of a Convolyulus, and is not akin to either of theſe 


Plants. 

JAMACARU. The Name of ſeveral Species of American 
Fig-trees. Ray takes notice of fix. All theſe are eſteem d cool- 
ing and moiſtening, except the Grains, which are drying and 
aſtringent. The Gum, therefore, the Fruit, the Leaves, and the 
Roots, either exhibited internally, or externally apply'd, are 
eſteem'd in Fevers. , 

JIAMBLICHI SALES. A fort Ke tee Salt was thus 
called, which is faid to have been i by Iamblichss, and 
was in Eſteem for ing the crude Humours, and 
for gently promoting Stools, It was thus prepar'd: 


Take of Sal Ammoniac, one Pound; of Cappadocian Salt, 
fix Ounces; of Pepper, three Ounces; of Ginger, three 
| Ounces; of the of Cnicus, eighteen Scruples; of the 
oL. II. | 


ua 


if 7 


for ufing the Reſin, is, that of che 
12 hen with 


7 


IAN 


of Rocket, ſixteen ; of Biſhopꝰ weed. 
hreen W — of H wp, eee Scuples, of S. 
wm, one Scruple ; of — of Thyme, Phyllon, and 
the » and Parſley, each eighteen * 
of Origanum, an ce. Lett be all powder'd to- 
get lifted. The Doſe is half a Cochleare, in a 
or any convenient Liquor, to be taken faſt- 


Garciz. Fambvoloins Acoſtz. A Shrub, 
a Fruit — — 8 I ye; 4 — 
rui tr i a ves, of a 
Taſte, which is pickled like Olives The Fruit is. enten with 
Rice, and is ſaid to excite an Appetite, bur is not efteem'd 
* wholſome. Rat# Hit. Plant. 

— A Tree, growing in Malabar, of which Ray enu- 
merates 


I. Pronus Malabarica Fructs wmbilicato Pyriſormi, jambos 
dicke minor. Fambos, Park. J. B. Piſon. Malacca. Schambu, H. 
M. Perfici Officulo Fraftus Malacenſir. C. B. The Malabar 
Plum-tree, with an umbilicated Pear-ſhaped Fruit, called the 


' The Fruit is uſually eaten in the Beginning of before 
other Meats; it * ſweet and grateful Tins, and of av 


hey pleaſant Roſe-like Smell, which it emits even in eating 5 its "oP 


1s cold and moiſt, and extremely tender. Both the Fruits 
Flowers 1 in Pickle, and by their cooling Succul 
extinguiſh Thirſt in Fevers, and comfort the vital Spirits. 

2. Jambos Acoſtæ. Nati-Schambs, H. M. Prunus Ma- 
labarica Fruttu wmbilicato Pyriformi, Fambos dicta major. The 
Malaber Plum-tree, with an umbilicated Pear-ſhap'd Fruit, called 


the Fambos major. : 
This Tree Fruit twice in the Year, which is of a more 
delicate Taſte than that of the 2 The Bark of the 
en 233 Gen, El. N The BY 22 

3. Blatti, ſew Sitveſtris, H. arti, or 3 
Fambos of the Hortus 3 hen AF 

The r * boil the Fruit of this Tree, and eat it wich other 
Food. 3 * mixed with Honey, cures Aphthe 
and is a potent in feveriſh Heats. laſm pre 
of the bruiſed Leaves, and apply'd to the Head, ſhaved, in con- 
tinual Fevers, removes a Delirium, by procuri 

H. 


uring Sleep. 

4 ſylveſtris Malabarica, Samſtravadi dickur, Caipa 
EP — 2 e wild Malabar 2 call'd Samſtra- 
vadi, the Caipa Nijambos of the Hortus Malabaricus. It is al- 
ways ſeen with Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit; whence it is call'd 
by the Brachmans Sade pala, that is, the Fruit-bearing Tree. 

Pagans, call'd Jogses, or the P adorn themſelves 
with the floriferous and fructiſerous - ho this Tree, and 
hang them about their Necks as an Amulet, and uſe them in 
num | Prayers. The Leaves are eatable, and their 
expreſſed Juice, boil'd with Oil of Palm, to the Conſiſtence of 
an Ointment, cures the Itch. The Kernels of the Fruit, pul- 
veriz'd, and mix d with Goats Dung, Sugar, and Butter- milk, 
and exhibited, cure a Diarrhœa; the fame Powder, mix'd with 
Ginger, and the Juice of Lemons, cures a Teneſmus ; taken in 
human Urine, is an Antidote againſt all forts of Poiſons ; drank 
in Wine, it cares the Colic ; when in Water, or outwardly a 
plied, it caſes the Pains of the Hztmorrhoids ; drank tn Wo- 
man's Milk, it excites Vomiting, and cures the Jaundice, and 
other bilious Affections; and, applied to the Eyes, is a Remedy 

r ophthalmic Diſorders. | | 

5. Fambos L Samſtravadi dictus alter. Trijeria Sam- 
ftravadi. H. M. © The wild Jambos, call'd the Other Sam- 


- K the Tijeria Samſtravadi of the Hortus Malabaricus. 


Wood of this Tree is hard and ſolid, and accommodated to 
the Uſe of Carpenters and Joiners; but the Virtues of the other 
Parts are juſt the ſame with thoſe of the preceding. 

6. Fambos ſylveſtris montana. The wild Miadtela — the 
Malla-katou, Tijambu of the Hortus Malabaricus. There are 
no 1 Virtues aſcrib'd to this Tree. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 

JANGOMAS, Pran. 2 J. B. Pruno ſimilis ſpinoſa. 
C. B. It is a Tree of the Site of an ordinary Plum - tree, which 
grown 9 in the Fields, and, alſo, in the Gardens of 

aſain, Chaul, and Batequalo, beating a Fruit like that of the 
Sorbus or Service-tree, and of a Taſte like that of a rough 
and aſtringent Sort of Ptum. Raii Hf Plant. 


JANIPABA 2 4 Piſon. & Marcgr. Genipat. Park. 
Pomo fimilis Braſilians. C. B. Funipappreywa Braſilianorum, 
Nucum Foliis, froe a; * g: B. 2 Rochefort. Pomi- 
era Indice tin toria. An, Panittjlca Marum Malabarenſibus, 

M. A very tall and large Tree, growing in Malabar. 


The tender Leaves, bruis'd in Water, which is the common 
Form in Uſe a the Afarirs, and the Liquor drank, or the 
expreſid Juice of the tender Fruits, is an excellent for 
A and Fiſſures of the Tongue, if it be held in the 

The I, inſti'd into the Eyes, is for an 
Ophthalmy. The Bark of che Tree, pulverix d, mird wich 
an Infuſion of Rice, and the m uice of rhe mature Indian 
Nut, is an excellent Allayer of Thirſt in the violent Heat of 

10 H | a Fever. 


Fever · They prepare, alſo, a Decoction of the Bark, which, 
mix'd wich "mo and exhibited, caſes the Pain of the Gripes. 
The expreſ d Oil of the Seeds, taken with Ginger and Cumin- 
ſeeds, gives Relief in the Dropſy, eaſes the rormegeitig Pains 
of che Belly, and evacuates the ſame. The ripe Fruit, with its 
Kernels, is eaten by the Natives; and the glutinous, gummy, 
and pellucid Juice of the immature Fruit, concreting and red- 
dening, or blackening, in the Rays of the Sun, becomes an 
excellent ſort of Glue, us'd on all Occaſions by the Inhabitants, 
and particularly by the Jeu and Portugueſe, in binding their 
Books, which, by that means, are ſecur d from Worms. The 
immature Fruit, cut in Pieces, and rub'd on the Skin, dyes it 
of a black Colour, inclining to blue, which can by no means 
be waſh'd out, but vaniſhes ſpontaneouſly at the End of eight 
or nine Days. The Savages colour themſelves with it at their 
Feaſts, and when they go to War, in order to appear more 


terrible to their CIS. Name of the talleft Tree in Brafil, 


is, alſo 
1 Appearance of a Beech, and bears an Apple of the 
Size of an Orange, green when immature, and putrefying when 


ipe, li dlars, in which State they are eatable, being us d raw, 
an — render; d more delicious by candying and pre- 
ſerving. They are preſcrib'd, with Succeſs, in a of the 
Belly; allay the burning Heat of the Mouth and. Stomach; and 
are comfortable to ſick and ſound Perſons ; _ they are ſubject 
to affect the Head with their ſtrong Smell. The unripe Apples, 
reduced to a Cataplaſm, are applied to the malignant Ulcers 
| Nodes of the Lues Venerea. The Wine, or expreſi d Juice, 
is preſery'd for the = Uſes; boy =_ it 50 5, Oh 2 
leſs aſtringent. e Natives o ; 
2 ruit, by the Help of Fire, which 


; from the unripe ; 
- SS To the . aforeſaid. Rochefort tells us, that 


it, in its Fall, makes a Noiſe like the Diſcharge of a 

Guo, which he lays, s owing to ſome, Falences included 
bw llicles ſurroundi e „ Which, 

Da a ſudden Vent ” theſe flatulent Particles, and 2 


the Fa ; | 
ſuch an Exploſion. Both Birds and Hogs, which feed 
| _ fallen Fruit, — their Fleſh and Fat inga wich a vio- 


a % Hiſt. Plant. 

1 Ce A 3 for the Pri. okus. 
ANiTRIX. The Vena Portæ is fo calFd. 
TJANUA Emplaſtrum. The E 


Ph umi ver ſelle 
1 RI CA" APLASMA. A Cataplaſm for the Spleen, 


JANE by one Fanyerius, and deſcrib d by Marcelius Empiricus, 


C. 23. | 
R ANDIBA. Marcgr. & Piſonis. Arbor Pomifera 
e Flore Roſe 22 rotundo, Segmento ſuperiut velut 
ablato. A pomiferous Tree in Braſil, with a Flower like aRoſe, 
and > round Bradt, but flat at the Top, as if Part was cut away. 
The Leaves, entire or bruis'd, being applied to. che Region 
of the Liver, diſcuſs an Hardneſs of the Hypochondria ; and have 
the ame Effect, when reduced by. Art into the Form of an 
Apozem, and exhibited z whence they are to be reckon'd in the 
umber of Aperitives. Raii Hi Plant. 
APONICA TERRA. See TERRA JaPoNica. 
JAPON ICA VERNIX. A Verniſh made of Gum Lac, and 


Spirit of Wine, deſcrib'd in the ColleFanea Chym. Leydenſ. 


_ cos. " 
6 JARUINA, Nieremberg. A Tree growing in the Iſland of 


J d reſembling a Fig-tree. It bears a Fruit a Span and 
20 "half 4 {aft hy Fig. ſavoury, and a good Vul rary. 
The Leaves are ſaid to reſtore Limbs when almoſt pull'd aſun- 


Raii Hiſt. Plant. 


GT ASMELEUM. A fort of medicinal Oil, call'd by the 


erſians, Jaſine, and prepar d by putting two Ounces of the 
Hop 825 of Violets par a Pint of 81 
il of Seſamum. It is in Requeſt among the Perſians, who 
uſe it at Entertainments, on account of its Fragrancy. It is 
very proper to to anoint the whole Body, after Bathing; and 
Bodies which require Heat and Relaxation. It has a pretty 


Po. Smell, which is offenſive to many. Mezizs, Tetrab. 1. 


* TASMINOIDES. A Name for the Rhawnus ; ſþinis oblongis; 
cortice alba Monſpelienſudm. 


Lr f 
| Characters are; 


Tube, and becomes a Berry, containing generally two Seeds, 
i one. ** 

by HERES s ten Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Jaſminum; em ethos 
7 Beerb. Ind. R 42. ab 

Ger. 743: >. 101. 8022 

Faſminum „B. 2. 101. Gelſemi- 

num, J. 1464. Samback, 


.or JESSAMY. 


1 de Betonica, deſcribdd 
elle. 


eum Seſaminum, or 


IAT 
fue Zambath, Faſminum. Chab. 112. WHITE JASMINE, 


is ij a Tree, or Shrub, ſh out long, ſlender, green 
Twigs or Branches, which thuſt be ſapported, Ir elſe they will 

down ; the are cloth'd with long pinnated Leaves, made 
of leveral ſharp-pointed Pinnz, ſer oppoſite to each other with 
an odd one at the End, larger than the reſt. The Flowers. 
come forth among the Leaves, ſeveral together on a common 
Foot- ſtalk, but each ſtanding on a flender ſhort one of its 
being longiſh Tubes, ſpreading out ft the Top into five —.— 

ents, ſtanding in very ſhort Culyces, ſo that they ea 


off, when full-blown ; wy are of a white Colour, 
of a pleaſanc ble Smell. Each Flower is ſucceeded of a 
» divided into two Parts, but ſeldom coming to Perfection 
— th uſually planted in Gardens, and flowers in 
June wy, 
The Flowers only are us'd, and that but ſeldom in our : 
though Schroder commends them, as good to warm and r 
the Womb, to heal any Scirrbi therein, and to facilitate the 


Birth ; as well as to be uſeful for a Cough, Difficulty of Breath- 

ings Pleurify, and Pains of the Stomach, Inteſtines, and Womb. 

Et, do, made by Infuſſons of the Flowers, is made uſe of in 
mes. 


The Oil prepar'd of the Flowers diſcuſſes crude Humours, 
and is ſerviceable to thoſe who are ſubject to Colds and Ca- 
tarrhs, and uſeful in the Winter Seaſon. In Perſons of an hot 
Temperature, it excites the Head - ach; and, if long ſmelPd to, 

angers an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe. It is princi 
ſerviceable in Contractions and Hardueſſes of the Limbs ; for it 
hears, mollifies, and relaxes the Joints, Tendons, and Nerves. 
It cures Diſorders of the Uterus, not only when applied to the 
Hy rium and the Pudenda, but alſo drank, or adminiftred 
in a Qyſter: It is no leſs effectual in the Colic proceeding from 
cold and viſcid Humours. The Flowers are rincipally us'd in 
Diapaſtns, and Perfumes for Gloves and Linen, Rai Hiſt. 


Plant. i 
flore. C. B. P. 


2. Jaſminum; humilius; m 398. 
The Bark of the Plant, with t Leaves, boil'd in Gil, or But- 
cures Ulcers and pha- 


ter, to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment 
gedenic Abſceſle, Ran Hiſt. Plant, - — 

3. minum; humile; luteum. C. B. P. 299. 

+ aſminum ; luteum; vulgo dictum . C. B. P. 


398. | 
* Jaſminum ; Indicum; flavum, odoratiffimum. Ferr. Flor. 


93- | 

6. Tian; Africanum ; folio Ilicis; flore folitario ; ex alis 
rum proveniente, Comm. Rar. Exor. 6. 

7. Jaſminum ; Azoricum; trifoliatum ; flore albo odoratidi- 

mum. H. A. 2. 159. | | 

8. Jaſminum ; five Sambach Arabum ; Alpini. J B. 2. 102. 


Syringa Arabica, foliis Mali Aurantii. C. B. P. 398. Sambac 
Leſmin Arabicum. Ap. Egypt. Cap. 19. F 182. 
The Flowers of this Plant are more ferviceable for Orna- 


ment than Health. There is, however, an Oil prepar'd of them, 
which the Women uſe in their Baths, in -order to warm and 
relax the Uterus ; and they experience it to be yery conducive 
to the diſcuſſing of ſcirrhous Tumors in that Part, and to facilitate 
the Birth; for which Purpoſe they both take the Oil warm in. 
wardly, and anoint therewith the Region of the Uterus. It is 
us d, taken at the Mouth, warm ; or outwardly applied to anoint 


rax, for Coughs, Difficulty of Breathing, and for mor- 
tal Kinds of Pleuriſies, in which the Patient 1s incapable of 
expectorating but with the greateſt Difficulty ; alſo for a Peri- 


* and violent Pains of the Stomach, Inteſtines, and 
terus. Proſper Alpinus, de Med. Agypr. ö 
9. Jaſminum ; Arabicum ; foliis Limonii conjugatis; flore 
odoratiflimo. 
um; Arabicum ; Caſtanez folio; flore albo, odo- 
ratiſſimo; cujus fructus Coffy in officinis dicuntur nobis. Ses 
Corrs. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. P. 216. > 
JasMinNUM Indicum, G. Mexicanum. A Name for ſeveral 
ſorts of AL APA. | | 


, Pleno 
10.” Jafm 


e Perficom, A Name for the Lilac folio Ligen, 


for the Lilac; laciniato, folio. | | COS. 

JASPACHATES. A precious Stone compounded of the 
ſmaragdian Jaſper and an * It has a lenient Virtue, and, 
taken inwardly, is effectual in Dropſies, bepatic Diſorders, a Peri- 
pneumony, and Pleuriſy; it renders, alſo, the Body florid, and 
of a N — Aeting, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. C. 35. 

JASPIS. Othc. Boet. * De Laet. 77 Calc. Muf. 253. 
Schw. 38z. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 884.' Charlt, Foſſ. 32. Worm. : 
93. Kentm. 50. Mont. Exot. 14. THE JASPER. 
It is an opake Gem, of a green, and, ſomerimes, à blood Co- 
lour. It is found in the Eaft Indies, and agrees in Virtues: with | 
the Comelian. Dale. . 

IATRALEIPTES, ldlega«7]ns, from idlefr, a Phyſician, 
and Wege, to anoint, is a Phyſician, who ptetends to cure 
Diſeaſes by Ointments and Frictions. Such an one was Dickus, 
mention d by Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib This Me- 


7. Cap. 5. 
thod of Cure was call d is]ejae71ix, US oh and was firſt 
2 inſtituted 


IBI 
inſtituted by Prodicus, a Native of Selymbria, and a Diſciple 
of AM 2 as-we are inform'd by Pliny, Lib. 29. C. 1. 
IATREON, ira, in the TonicDialect in, from ialefs, 
a Phyſician; in Hippoctares, means the Art or Function of a 
Phyſician, on which Subject he has written « Book, intituled 
iel bilge, in which he treats principally of Surgery. Caſtellas. 


IATRICE, i]ems, trom laesst, a Phylician, is the Art of the 


Medicine, where 74x, Art, is underſtood. Caſtellus. 
IATROCHYMICUS, a Chymical Phyſician, call'd Chymiazer. 
Thus we read, alſo, Iztrochymia, and Tatrochemia ; by which we 
are to underſtand the Art of curing by chymical Medicines. 
IATROPHYSICUS, an Epichet beſtow'd on forme Writ- 
ing 200k treat of phyſical Subjects with relation to Medicine. 


eius. þ 
TROS, i«egs, from lala to cure. A Phyſician, who is 


ly one that cures Diſeaſes. : 
A-CURA-PARI Breaſilienfibus, Marcgr. is a pruniferous 


umbellated Fruit, growing in Braſil, and bearing a kidney- - 
*. 4 Medicine. 


ws, 
ſhap'd Plum with two bur of no Uſe in 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. ; 
IBA-CURU-PARI Breſilienſibus, Marcgr. is a nuciferous, or 
nut-bearing Tree, growing in Brafily and producing a ſtriated 
Fruit, ſhap'd like a Gourd, and diſtinguiſh'd by as many Striae 
as it contains Nuts, which are, perhaps, five, {ix, or ſeven, of 
the Bigneſs of our Cheſnuts, whoſe Kernels are very white, 
and catable, but of no Uſe in Medicine. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
IBA-PARANGA, Marcgr. A pruniferous or plum- 
Tree of Braſil, producing a Fruit of a ſweetiſh Taſte, inclo 
a Stone of the Shape and Bigneſs of an Almond, which c 
rains three Kernels. The Fruit, or Plum, is eatable; bur I find 
no Virtues aſcrib'd-to this, or any other Part of the Tree. Raii 


Hiſ:. Plant. 
LEICA Bra ſilien ſibus. A bacciferous Tree, 


wing v rus. ully in Braſil, bearing a globular Fruit, of 

| Size of & nis-ball, 1 boom it is oo is green, and 
mark d all over with brown Tubercles, and contains a ſlimy 
Matter like Birdlime; but, when mature, turns black, and cleaves 
into five equal Parts, each containing brown, roundiſh, oblong 
Seeds, of the Bigneſs of Muſtard-ſeeds. The Bark of this 
Tree is glutinous, and, when the outer browniſh Skin is ſcrap'd 
off, excellently ſerves for all the Purpoſes for which Spewi/b 
Soap is us d, and is much better than the-Fruit Saboon, or 
Quity, which, by its Acrimony, is prejudicial to Clothes. Raii 


Hiſt. Plant. 
BERIS. A Name for the 3 gramineo folio, ſve 
Theris, Sciatica Creſſes; call'd, alſo, Agriocardoamum. 


Inis hbumilior. A Name for the Thlaſpi ; Virginianum ; 
foliis Tberidis amplioribus & ſerratis. 


IBEX. Offic. Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 2 de Quad. 
nop, A. 


Cbarlt. Exer. 10. Jonſ. de Quad. 53. p. A. 77. 
- ferus. Bellon. Obſ. Ed. Cluf. 20. T STONE 
CK. | | 
Ibis Animal is found on the higheſt' Parts of the Alps. 


zer recommends the Blood, taken in Wine, againſt the Stone. 
*% Dung is ſaid to be good in arthritic and iſchiadic Pains. 
And Seraphinus aſcribes the ſame Virtues to the Coagulum, or 
Runnet, as to that of the Hare. $ : | 
This is, by ſome, ſaid to be the iF. a, mention d by 
Homer, the Howes of which were employ'd for making Bows. 
IBIBIR ABA Brafilienfibus, Marcgr. & Piſon, A bacciferous 
Tree of Braſil, bearing a roſaceous ower, and an umbilicated 
Fruit of the Size of a Cherry, and ag ſeveral ſoft Sto! 
which are eaten together with the Pulp. The Fruit js ſweet, mix 
with ſome what of a reſinous Taſte; and, after frequent Uſe, leaves a 
burning Heat in the Threat, like what is produced from — 2 
The Leaves and Flowers, mix d with ara, are very . 
ually usd in Lotions of the Feet, for Pains of the' Head. 
From the Flowers, gather'd early while the Dew is on them, 
25, alſo, from the Leaves, a Water is diſtil'd, which, being of a 
refrigerating, and, at the ſame time, of a mundificant Iu 
is of excellent Servico in Inflammations of the Eyes, RA Hit. 
Plant. 5X 
IBIGA. The ſame as Ap164, or CHAMEPITYS. 
IBI PTTANGA, ' ſex Ceraſus Wins. Piſon. & Marcgr. 
The Braſilan Cherry- tree. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 2 
IBIRA Braſilienſibus. Marcgr. Pilon. A Tree ra 
Braſil, and bearing a Fruit of an oval Figure, of the Size 
of a Filbert, of an aromatic and acrimonious Taſte, which, 
dried and pulveriz d, is us d inſtead of Pepper. Ic is remark- 
able for its aromatic Virtue, and is not fo acrimonious as the 
Pimento. The Bark of the Tree, on account of its extraor- 
dinary Viſcidity, ſerves inſtead of Ropes, and for Matches to 
Guns: When firſt ſtript, it is white, after it is ſeparated from 
the outer brown thin Rind, and becomes red in a {quarter of 
an Hour. Raii Hi. Plant. Ibira is; alſo, a Name for the 
P1NDAIBA; which fee. 4 1 | 
IBIRACE. A Name for Guaiacum. Reif Hiſ. Plant, Ind. 
_ © IBIRAEEM, fove Liguiritia ed. Piſon. A wild Species 
of Liquorice, growing in Bra. Rai His. Plans. * 
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Froit, and a Wood i hand, char Gbetts me wane 


 IBIRA-PIT. 
IBARA 


. Marcgr. Piſ. A Brefilia» Plum- 
ood, and manner of Growth, reſerables 
; ruit is of a yellow or gold Colour, umbi- 

licated, of the Size of an ordinary Plum, but pear-ſhap'd, and 
containing a Stone, and ſometimes two, flat on one Side, where 
they are cloſely * and round on the other: This Stone 
is of che Size of a Cherry-ſtone, and like the Ubapi and 
it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. The Fruit is ſold in che Mar- 


and very freely eaten with Ham. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 
is another Species of the Ibiruba, calbd Ibirube albs 
r. Thiruba. : 


. The Name of a celebrated tian Bird, —_— 
a Stork. The Fat is eſteem'd — mollifying; but, 
was well inform' d, this Bird has contributed more to the 
Improvement of Medicine by its Example, than to the Cure 
of Diſeaſes by affording any Remedy ; the Hint of in- 
ſters into the Anus was, according to him, taken 
from the Ibis, which was yon obſerv'd to fill irs Throat 

with Sea-water, or that of the Nile, and to inject it into the 


1 irs Beak, and, by this means, to procure 


IBISCUS. The fame as ALTH@&A. 


IBIXUMA. A Name for the An Bok S8APONARIA ; which fee. 
ICACO. Americas Plum. 


which are placed in a circular Order, — whoſe Flower · cup 
ie Pointal, which afterward becomes an oval, ſoft, fle 
Fruit, inclofing a rough Stone of the- ſame Form, in which 
contain'd' a round Kernel. 
Miller mentions fout Species; which ate, 
I: Icaco fructu ex albo rubeſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 'THE 


MAIDEN PLUM-TREE. 
2. Icaco fructu nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. AMERICAN 
Pam. Nov. Gen. PLUM-TREE 


. Icacofruttu 

WITH PURPLE RUIT. * 

2 fructu lureo. Howe, THE YELLOW PLUM- 
None of theſe have any medicinal Virtues attributed to 

that I know of. 7 _ 
ICESIUM EMPLASTRUM. The Name of « Plaiſter men- 

tion'd by Paulus Agineta; for a Deſcription of which, ſee 


E88Us. 
ICHNEUMON. © Offic. Rai Synop. A. 202, Charlt. Exer. 
it. 568. Jonſ. de Quad. — 1 Aldrov. 
44 E 


2 Geſh. de Quad. L — 7 4 
Quad. Digit. 300. on. de Aquat. Ed. 
: DN Tr RAT. 

Animal is remarkable for its En ro the 


Cluſ. 96. 
whoſe Eggs it takes all Opportunities of 5 and hill 
the Crocodile fleeps, the Ichneumon e down its Throat, 


degra had in order, bs ft vs fil; to feaſt on the 


The Part principally uſed in Medicine is the Dung, which, toge- 
ther with Maler and Vinegar, is eſteern'd 2 Topic 


op 
in the Gout; and is ſaid to cure an Alopecia. A Broth, pr r'd 
of the Fleſh, is ſaid to be ſudorific ; to be for the Colic, 


and yenomous Bites; 


and to purify the Blood. It is an am 
bious Animal. E. _ 


Lead, accommodated ww Sole of the Foot. — a 
is called Saxies ; by ot an aque- 
Some take it — ones 
ſerous Humidity, either of the Blood, or of ſome other Humour, 
and that, moſt properly, when confided as in the Body: For, 
out of the Body, it is Sanies. Ichores, iy Gpes, according to Ga- 
lex, are the thin and ſerous Humidities, contained in the Body, 
and its Veſſels; and are obſervable in all the Humours, or are 
evacuated together with them; and have different Qualities and 
Appellations, according to the various Nature of the Humou 
from which they are ſecreted. Galen, Cum 2. in 6 Epid. 
ſame Author, Com. 4. iu Lib, de R. J. I. A. fays, that Ichores, 
1; pes, in Hippocrates, are thin and ſerous Humidities : Ichoy, 
reicular, is the thinner and ſerous Part of the 
enerated into an Nature, like the Serum 
hey. But Cm. 2. is Lib. 6. Epid. & Lib. 8. 
. & Play. he writes, conformably to the 
that the ſerous Hamidities, which are o 
correſ| to Whey; for as in Mi 
which is thin and wacery, and not coagula 
er ; fo, alſo, in the and the reft 
Humours, d y, or as mixed wi: 


Blood, there is an aqueous Kind of Humidicy, ſwimming 
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ive Humour, which anſwers to r the 
S, 


ies reſpect 
— the Humour whence it was uc 3 
lato writes, in Timeo, 2 
« ſer 


- To 
13s * al ud] 5, = 


ne X H ve, The Ichor which is the 
« Whey of the Blood, is of à mild and gentle Quality; but 
« that which is the Whey of black and ſharp Bile, is of a ferine 
4 and vw ry Nature.” By txeeedis u, © Ichor-like 
4 Blood,” in Lib. 6. Epid. Sect. 2. Aph. 29. as expounded by 
Galen, © We are not to underſtand, ſimply, a thin and watery 
« Blood, but ſuch as is affected with ſome virulent and malig- 
„ nant Quality.” And again, he ſays, that the Epithet of ix 
. Ichor-lide, is applied to Blood, r a thin corru 
umidity, not ſuch as is aqueous, and void of Corroſi 
- but what is acrid and corroding. "Ie, in — 4 Lib. a. 
de Part. Animal. & Lib. 3. de Hiſt. Animal. ſignihes a pituitous 
Excrement, and a Crude, a unconcocted Blood. And 
Hamer calls the thin Humour, flowing from the Skin of Vers, 


wounded Diomedes, by the Name of 'Ichor. Hippocrates, 
Lib. 2. Epidemic. calls the corrupt, thin, and ſerous Humours, 
which, by an Irruption, excited an Itching of the Skin, Icho- 


ret, ix pus. And, Lib. de Rat, Vi. in Morb. acut. he calls thoſe 
acrimonious and corrupt Humours, which kindle up a burni 
Fever, Peupias x) yorud res Ä ix desc, Acrid and bilious Ichors. 
That ſerous nd mucous Humour which flows from the Uterus, 
during the Birth, and immediately after, is called, by Ariſtorle, 
Ichor. A thin Fluid is, alſo, called Ichor, which flows from 
ſome Kinds of malignant Ulcers; 2 when the Nerves 
and Tendons are injured. And when the Parts near the Joints 
are wounded, or exulcerated, a thin Ichor is diſcharged, which 
the Farriers call Joint-water, and Hilamus names Hydrarthron. 

ICHTHYA, xd. The Skin of the Sguatina Marina. Monk- 
fiſh ; which is 410 to be ſerviceable in an Alopecia. See Saua 
TINA. It alſo imports an Hook for the Extraction of the Fœtus, 
ſo called, ſays Gaſen, from the Likeneſs it bears to the Scale of 
a Fiſh: But it ſeems 1 that it acquired this Name 
from its Similitude to a Fiſh-hook. Id is, alſo, explained, 
by Erotian, Raſſ pings 

ICHTHYELAUM. The Oil of Fiſhes. 

ICHTHYEMATA, ixf8viue]e, properly im the Scales 
of Fiſhes ; but, figuratively, the Raſpings, or Scrapings, of the 
Barks-of Trets. 

ICHTHYITES. The Name of a Stone; ſo called, becauſe 
a Cavity is found in it, in Shape _— Fiſh. 
ICHTHYOCOLLA. Offic. Bellon. de Piſc. 104. Rondel. 
de Piſc. 2. 177. Geſn. de Aquat. — Raii Ichth. 244. Ejuſd. 
Synop. Piſc. 114. Aldrov. de Piſe. 18 7 Huſo Ichth . Schrod. 
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finglaſs is drawn from the Entrails, Fins, and Tail, of a 

Fiſh, called, according to ſome, by the ſame Name; and Huſo, 
according to others; found in the Volga, Danube, and ſome 
other great Rivers. It is an Ingredient in ſome agglutinant 
Plaiſters, and is, alſo, reckon'd emollient and reſolvent. Wine 
Merchants uſe it in fining their Wines; for which Purpoſe, they 
beat up a ſufficient Quantity of it with Wine, and, afterwards, 
throw this Mixture into the Cask, where it firſt forms a Skin, or 
fine Network, on the Surface ; and, then, precipates to the Bot- 
rom, carrying along with it all the groſſer of the Liquor; 
ſo that the Filtre may, in this Caſe, be ſaid to paſs through the 
Liquor, and not the Liquor through the Filtre. This is a very 
harmleſs Way of purifying Wine; which is more than can be 
ſaid of the other Methods. | 

The Glue of this Fiſh, commonly called gels is uſed, and 
is a yellowiſh Subſtance, made up in a ſpiral Form, of a = 
nous Conſiſtence, and of no Smell: It is dof the Skin, 
Inteſtines, Stomach, Fins, and Tail, of this Fiſh, in the follow- 
ing Manner. Thele Parts of the Fiſh, when cut in ſtall Pieces, 
are macerated in a ſufficient Quantity of Water: Then they are 
boiled over a {low Fire, to the Conliſtence of a Poultice; after 
which they are to be moiſten'd, and ſpread into Pellicules, before 
they become cold, and reduced to a hard Maſs: This Subſtance, 
according to Schroder, is of a drying, incarning, and, in ſome 
meaſure, of an emollient Quality; it inſpiſſates the Blood, and 
is of an anodyne Nature: It is uſed in Exulcerations of the 
Lungs, and Fauces; and, in a Fluor Albus, it is exhibited wich 
Succeſs: Some, alſo, preſcribe ir in Dyſenteries. It is of a con- 
glutinating Nature, when externally applied. Dale. 

ICICARIBA. See ELN. | | 

ICTAR, isla. Galen, in his Exegeſic, and Erotian, both 
mention this Word, as in Hippocrates : And Gales in- 


forms us, that * the Female Pudenda. But no ſuch 
Word occurs in the ies of Hippocrates now extant. Foeſtns. 
ICTERIAS. The Name of a Stone, or mention'd 


by Play, Lib. 27. Cap. 10. and ſuperſtitioully recommended 


2gainſt the Jaundice, on account of irs oY 
ICTERITIA. The fame as IcTERUs, Iforitia Rabra is 
1 I&eritis Alba is a Chloroſis. 
ICTERUS, id : 
Among the various Species of Cac or depraved Habits 


of Body, there is one, which diſcovers irſelf by a yellowiſh and 


forrewbat blackiſh Colour of the Skin; and whi 


is, by Phy- 


ſicians, called Ifervs, Morbus | Arquatus, and Morbus Regius 
which are equivalent to what we call the Faundice. This Diſ- 
order is no more than a vitiated and corrupted State of the 
Blood and Hu means of an excrementitious Bile, 
nn from a Fault of the bilious Ducts, greatly injuring the 
Functions of the whole Body, nd rendering the Skin ighly un- 
ſeemly, by a yellow or livid Colour. | 
The Signs by which this Diſorder diſcovers itſelf, are princi- 
theſe following: Firſt, In the Tunica Albugines of the 
e, there is perceived a certain yellow Colour, with which, in 
Proceſs of Time, the whole Skin is tinged ; The Urine is thick, 
of a dark-red Caſt, and tinges Linen with a Saffron- colour, 
whilſt, in the mean time, the Excrements, diſcharged by Stool, 
are pale. As the Diſorder grows worſe, the Solve becomes yel- 
low, and every thing the Patient takes, ſeems to have ,a bitter 
Taſte. | Befides, thoſe labouring under this Diſorder complain of 
a certain Senſation of violent Stricture, Preſſure, and Tenfion, 
Ns RI CINE of Kenhlag, end © eas 
t rzcordia, a Difficulty o | a 
Uneaſineſs of the whole Bod ; | ” 
The Hiſtory and Progreſs of this Diſorder are accurately 
and fully deſcribed by ſome of the moſt antient Phyſicians, and, 
eſpecially,by Aret aut, who, in Lib.1. Chron. Cap.15. uſes the fol- 


lowi ords : * The Jaundice is a Diſorder affecting the whole 
Habit, and ſpreading its Influence to every Me of the 
« Body; bur, particularly, the Whites of the Eyes, and thoſe 


Parts of the Forehead which are moſt contiguous to the Tem- 
<< ples, become preternaturally yellow: Thoſe who labour under 
« a black Jaundice, are render d unſeemly, by a Colour reſem- 
< bling that which reſults from a Mixture of black and green: 
„They are, alſo, cold, weak, lifNeſs, fad, and dejected; their 
4 Breath is fetid, and every thing they take has a bitter Taſte ; 
they breathe with Difficulty, and perceive a kind of biting 
Pain in the Stomach z their Excrements are porraceous, black- 
« iſh, dry, and diſcharged with conſiderable Difficulty ; their 
* Urine is high-colour'd, and ſomewhar inclining to black; they 
cc are, alſo, afflicted with Crudities, loath their Aliments, and 
<« are tormented with Watchings, Sadneſs, and Melancholy. But, 
< in the whiter Jaundice, the Colour of the Patient — 4 
& that which reſults from a Mixture of white and green, his 
Mind is more brisk and chearful ; he is, at firſt, unwilling 
to take his Aliments ; but, after he bas begun, he eats heartily; 
he digeſts more eafily than thoſe who labour under the other 
Species of Jaundice; his Excrements are white, dry, and 
, and his Urine of a Saffron-colour. In both Species 
the whole Body itches, a ſmall and biting Heat is perceived 
in the Noſtrils; bitter Things, ns Bagg | do not appear 
© bitter; for, if the Tongue is cover'd with Bile, the Idea of 
< Bitterneſs is not, by that means, excited in the Mind, whereas 
< ſweet Things appear bitter ro the Taſte. If it is evident, that 
© none of the Viſcera are over-heated, the Diſorder is not dan- 
1 um, but laſts for a long time: If it laſts long, and any of 
the Viſcera becomes inflamed, it degenerates into a Dropſy, 
« and many, who have laboured under it, have died of cole 
ce quative Sweats, without any Signs of a Decay.” From what - 
has been ſaid, I think it plainly appears, that almoſt all the Fun- 
ions of the Body are preternaturally affected in this Diſorder. 
The Reaſon of this is ſufficiently obvious; for, as a ſound a 
natural State of the Functions principally depends upon, and is 
ſupported by, a due and laudable Crafis of the Blood and Hu- 
mours, ſo, on the contrary, when this due Craſis is vitiated by 
impure, and more or leſs corrupted Humours, it is not to bg 
wonder'd at, if, by this means, all the Actions. of the human 
Dodg, wanker vie, natural, or animal, ſhould be more or leſs 


injured. 
Bur the Obſervations of various Authors are ſtill more capa- 
ble of convincing us of the ſingular Efficacy of the recremen 
titious Bile, in induci Chaps on the Solids, as well as the 
Fluids, of the human Body. us the Blood, taken from the 
Vein of a Perſon labouring under the Jaundice, is frochy and 
ag according to Theodorus Wingerus, who affirms, that he 
ſometimes been ſurpriſed to find, by Veneſection, that, in 
Patients of this Kind, there was not one —__ red and florid 
Blood; bur ſuch as was of a yellow Colour, reſembli 
that of the Urine of Horſes: © Nay, fays he, in a Woman, who 
ce Fabour'd under a violent Jaundice, I ſaw the Blood and Urine, 
ce which ſhe evacuated, highly thick, and ſimilar to each other; 
< but fifteen Days after, when the Jaundice was almoſt entirel 
removed, the taken from her Veins was highly red 
4 florid.” The Viſcera and Inteſtines, ſuch as the Lungs and 
Stomach, alſo, loſe their natural Colour, and are, as well as the 
Fat and Membranes, more or leſs tinged with a yellow Colour. 
With reſpe& to this, the Reader may conſult Zacutus Luſfitanus 
in Prax. admirabili, Lib. 3. Paiſexjus, in M. N. C. An. 4. OG,. 
194. and Thoxnervs, who, in his Obſervat. Lib. 3. de Ictero, 
0b: t. makes mention of a certain Cardinal, who died of a 
Jaundice, the whole Parts of whoſe Body he found yellow 
Diſſection. Beſides, Kerkringius, in his Spicileg. Anatom. 


ASS SA 8 


upon 
tells us, that he found the Bones _— a yellow Colour, 
labour d under a * 


in a Boy born of & Mother who 


ICT 


And Dole, in his E d. Medics, Lib. 3. Cad. 8. informs 
us, that, in a Man! of forty Years of Age, who died or a Jaun- 
dice, he ſaw all the Viſcera of the A and Thorax, the 


Brain itſelf, together with the Bones and Cartilages, tinged with 
2 yellow Colour. Tis, alſo, remarkable, that Gale and Sextus 
Empirices inform us, that, ro Perſons labouring under # Jaun- 
dice, all Objects appear yellow, in conſequence of the yellow 
Colour of their Eyes. Truth of this Obſervation'is called 
in queſtion by Hieronymss Merenrialis, in Prælect. Bonomienſibuc, 
becauſe neither Celſus, nor Celia Aurelianns, Active, nor Avi- 
cenna, make mention of this Symptom. Bur I, —_ have 
had two Inſtances of it, in Perſons pretty far d in Years, 
who labour'd under this Diſorder. : -1 

But, that we may the more accurately know the Nature of 
this Diſorder, and, conſequently, be the better able to form juſt 
Notions of irs Cauſes, Events, and Method of Cure, we muſt 
obſerve, that the yellow Jaundice, in particular, is of various 
Kinds, widely difirent from each other; for we find,” from 
daily Experience, that one Species of it is obſtinare, long con- 
tinued, and not to be cured without great Difficulty; whilſt 
aſdther ſoon ceaſes, and is eaſily removed by proper Remedies: 
That another Species is permanent and continual, whilſt another 
returns at ared Periods. and only continues, for Inſtance, dur- 
ing a few Hours; or is, in ſome Patients, annual. Beſides, there 
is an idiopathic and ſymptomatic Jaundice: The Cauſes of the 
former are deeply rooted in the Liver; but the latter appears in 
Conjunction with ſome other Diſeaſe : Sometimes, for Inſtance, 
2 convulſive and hyſteric - Colic, a Cardialgia, or the Tliac 
Paſſion, a Vomiting or Purging, after the Ule of too draſtic 
Emetics, or purgative Medicines. / There is, alſo, a' critical 
Jaundice, which, in acute Feyers, is ſometimes à ſalutary Sign; 
and, at others, a highly unlucky Omen; when, for Inſtance, it 
is either accompanied or ſucceeded by an Inflammation of the 
Stomach. There is, alſo, a great Difference between the yellow 
and black Jaundice, both with reſpect to the Cauſes, from which 
they proceed, and the Danger with which they are attended, 
ſince, in the latter, a far greater Corruption of the Humours, 
and a more conſiderable Injury done to the Viſcera, are to be 
ſuſpected. | 

aving thus given the Hiſtory and Differences of the Diſcaſe, 
we now come to inveſtigate the Cauſes, which give Birth to 
it, and the ſeveral Symptoms, with which it is attended. Tu, 
therefore, agreed upon among all Phyſicians, that, in a Jaundice, 
the Liver is almoſt always preternaturally affected. Let us, there- 
fore, inquire, how this Diſorder of the Liver contributes to the 
Production of a Jaundice. Now, if we conſider, that the Liver 
is, by Nature, furniſhed with ſuch Plenty. and Variety of Dutt, 
rincipally for this Reaſon, that it might ſecrete from the Maſs c 
Þlood and Humours that ſulphurous and -hot Liquor, which is, 
as it were, alcalz d with the viſcid Lymph, and which we call 
Bile, and, after having ſecreted it, convey it, by uliar 
Ducts, to the Duodenum, in order to promote Digeſtion, we 
muſt readily perceive, that, when the Courſe of the Bile to the 
Inteſtines is either obſtructed, or totally intercepted, ir muſt, of 
courſe, regurgitate to the lymphatic Veſſels and Blood, and, con- 
ſequently, prove the immediate and principal Cauſe of the 
aundice. And fince, by this means, the Serum, and nutritious 
Juices, are infected by the Bile, it will be no hard Task to explain, 
why the natural Colour of the Skin ſhould be c to that of 
w, why the Nutrition ſhould be vitiated, and the Urine ren- 
der d thick, and tinged with a rediſh Colour. Hence, alſo, the 
Reaſon is obvious, why the Fæces, diſcharged by Stool, are not 
yellow; why the Dn of the Aliments becomes languid ; 
and why many Diſorders are perceived about the Primæ Viz. 
But, fince there are ſo great Differences among the ſeve- 
ral Species of Jaundice, as we have above repreſented, tis ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould, in a more particular and accurate Manner, 
inquire what Parts and Ducts of the Liver are generally 3 
turally affected, and from what particular Cauſes their Diſorder 
ariſes. Now, that theſe Cauſes conſiſt either in the Fault of the 
atter obſtructing the Veſſels, or in the ſpaſmodic Motions con- 
tracting theſe Veſſels, is univerſally allow /d, by every one who is, 
in the leaſt, acquainted with the Theory of icine. Let us, 
therefore, take an accurate Survey of each of theſe States. 

Firſt, then, tis certain from Experience, that Spaſms frequently 
lay a Foundation for the Jaundice ; for when this Diſorder ſeizes 
the Patient ſuddenly, which it frequently does, and, terminating in 
a ſhort time, recurs at certain Periods; then the Cauſe ſeems to 
reſide neither in the peccant Matter, nor the Obſtruction and 
Infarction of the Veſſels, but rather in the ſpaſmodic Con- 
ſtriction of the Ductus Cholodochus, which is furniſhed with 
2 highly ſenſible nervous Coat. For this Reaſon we find, that 
violent Anger has a powerful Tendency to induce 2 Jaundice ; 
as, alſo, that c ve and draftic Medicines, whether of the 
emetic or purgative Kind, or the Bile in Choleras, Cardialgias, 
and the Begianings of bilious Fevers, ſomerimes uce this 
Diſorder. Now a 


theſe Things, duly compared with each other, 
ſufficiently convince us of the ſpaſmodic Lame of the biliary 
Ducts: in diſſecti 


there are not found in the 
Vol. II. 


ct, which conveys the Bilet o the 


thoſe who have died of Dropſies, 


TkeitT. 
Duoderiur, the fainteſt Traces of an Obſtru®tion, either froth 


a Caſculous, a mucous, or viſcid Matter 


We now come to confider the other Cauſe of a aundice, the 


Obſtruction of the Veſſels, of which we have no Reaſon to be 
in the leaſt dubious, ſince it is certain; from daily Experience, 


that the Gall. bladder is frequently filled with Stones, of a confider- 


able Bulk. This, alſo, holds true, with reſpect to the other hepatic 
DuQts, eſpecially that called the Cholodochus; Which are ſome- 
times found to contain not only Stones of different Sizes and 
Colours, but alſo a gritty, tophaceous; and viſcid Mattet ; but 
the more ſoft and fine this Matter is, the Symptoms are pro- 
portionably the milder. With reſpect to this, the Reader may 
conſult the Miſcel. Nat. Curieſ. An. t. Obſ. A. and Bonerur iri 
Sepulcbreto, Lib. 3. Set. 8. Ol 36. . 9 
But a Jaundice is not always induced by ſmall Stones obſtruct- 
ing and infarCting the biliary DuCts : Thus, Eremuller, in Praxi, 
Part 2. tells us, that, upon diſſecting a Woman, there were 
ſeveral large and ſmall Stones found in ber Gall-biadder; tho', 
during her Life, ſhe had been perfectly free from a Jaundice, 
Petermannus, alſo, Profeſſor at Leipfic, in his Diſſert. de Servrinds 
Ickeri ex Calculo Veſica —— informs us, that, in an old Wor 
he found ſcarce any Bile, but only ſeventeen Stones in the Galle 
bladder; tho”, at the ſame time, the Patient, during Life, way 
entirely free from a Jaundice. Since theſe Phenomena ſometimes 


1 we muſt endeavour to account for them, which, in 


my Opinion, may be done in the following manner. So long as 
the Stone in the Gall-bladder is not mov d, but remains at Reſt, 
like the Stone in the Ducts of the Kidneys,” it creates no Un- 
eaſimeſs. But, when it is forc'd from its Place, and propel'd ro 
the cyſtic Duct, ſticking there, it, by a violent Diſtentio 


duces exceſſive Pains and Spaſins, which draw all the biliary 2 


into Conſent. Thus it proves the Cauſe of the Jaundice, and 
2 — — 9 Coup ons it is complicared ; 
ch, W Stone iſc Stool, ceaſe 
as 4 have * — obſerv'd. war nnd f : 
ere are ſome Signs, by which we —— Ge aſſur 
that there are Stones in the biliary Bucde; ſuch as an — 8 
and lancinaring Pain in the Right Hypochondrium, about the Pit 
of the Stomach, conſtantly afflicting the Patient, though with 
ſome Remiſſions, and attended with a violent Uncaſineſs of the 
Præcordia, a Difficulty of Breathing, a Compreſſion of the 
Breaſt, a Nauſea, and ſometimes Vomitings, Conſtipation of the 
Belly, Reſtleflneſs, and Watchings. Beſides, Patients who have 
the Misfortune of Stones in the biliary Ducts, cannot walk, 
but go with their Bodies more or leſs bended, and ſtooping. 
But a Jaundice is not only produced by Bile concreted in 
the biliary Ducts, but, alſo, by an Infarction of the minuteſt 
Ducts, ſubſervient to the Secretion of the Bile, by a tenacious 
and viſcid bilious Matter; for, when this happens, the Bile muſt 
neceſlarily be convey'd, not to the biliary Ducts, but through 
the diſtended lymphatic Veſſels, along with the Lymph, to the 
Blood. With to this, Facobus Camenicenus, in Epiſt. ad 
Matthiolam, informs us, that he ſaw the Veins of the Liver, in 
Ks Concave Part, before they terminate in the common Trunk 
of the Vena Portæ, o and diſtended by ſmall Stones, 
which were externally black, and internally of 4 yellowiſh Co- 
lour. Borelli, alſo, informs us, that he found the Glands, adja- 
cent to the hepatic Artery, and the biliary Duct, which runs 
to the Inteſtines, ſo tumid and diſtended as to compreſs this 
_ Dutt to ſuch a that the ſmalleſt Inſtruments 
I ſcarcely have Acceſs into it. Beſides, Cabroleus, in Obſer. 
Chirurg. 10. and Meckern, in Obſer. Chirurg. 43. have obſerv'd, 
that a Jaundice may be produced by a Compreſſion or Ob- 
ſtruction of the Ductus Cholodochus, by means of fleſhy Ex- 
creſcences. And Argenterius, in Lib. 4. Aph. Hipp. tells us, 
that, — diſſecting a certain Cardinal, he found the Ductus 
Cho hus entirely dry, and totally obſtructed ; which Cir- 
cumſtances had produced the Jaundice, under which he labour'd 
whilſt alive. But Inſtances of chis kind are very rare. 
We now come to conſider the immediate productive Cauſes 


of this Diſorder ; the moſt conliderable of which is a Plechora, 


or a larger Quantity of Blood and Humours chan Nature can 
bear. That this Circumſtance ques — a Jaundice, is not 
at all ſurpriſing ; for, ſince, in a natur the Circulation of 
the Blood thr the Liver is highly languid, in conſequence 
of the Want of a ſtrong Impulſe in the Vena Portz, it muſt of 
neceſſity happen, that, in a plethoric the thick and viſcid 
Blood muſt very eaſily ſtagnate there, and obſtruct the min 
Veſlels. Hence, alſo, we obſerve, that, in Leucophlegmatias, 
Scirrhuſes, and Indurations of the Liver, for want of a Separa- 
tion of the bilious Parts, the Skin aſſumes a yellow, and ſome - 
what iſh Colour. Nor is it to be doubted, but the black 
Jaundice, of all others the moſt terrible and obſtinate, is pro- 
duc'd by an almoſt — © oo Diſorder of the Liver, and a vio- 
lent Corruption of the Bile. | : 
Aliments of hard Concoction, ſuch as Peaſe, Beans, Lentils, 
and Cheeſe, may prove the antecedent Cauſes of a Jaundice, 
fince, in conſequence of their firm and coarſe Texture, eſpe- 


cially when in Quantities, they are, wich Difficulty 
digetd, and — — Blood. To ths Cel, 
10 . 


dico, belong acid and auſtere Wines, aceſcent Ales, and Waters 
unpregnated with clayey and tophaceous Particles; all which pro- 
duce till worſe Eifetts, when joined with an idle and 

Life. But nothing contributes ſo powerfully to the Production 
of thoſe Diſeaſes, which ariſe from Diſorders of the Liver, as 
the immoderate Uſe of rich Wines, and eſpecially moody: by 
which the Chyle and nutritious Juices are lated, and ſuc 
2 3 of the Bile, as is highly prejudicial to induced. 
Beſides, under a bad Regimen, we may juſtly include the Paſ- 
Gons of the Mind; a which, beſides Anger, long-contioued 
Grief is of the moſt unlucky Influence, fince by generating a 
thick Blood, and conſequently rendering its Circulation propor- 
tionally flower, it, of courſe, 7 — contributes either to 
- Production, or Recalling, of a chronical and obſtinate Jaun- 


Ce. 
A Jaundice, alſo, frequently ariſes from ſome previous Diſ- 
order. Hence, that — Fevers, prepoſterouſly ſuppreſs d 
by Aſtringents, are frequently ſucceeded by a Jaundice, is not 
only confirmed by Experience, but, alſo, by the Authority «of 
Ramazini, who gives us an Inſtance of a Jaundice produced by 
8 8 _ ſuch 2 s _ — — — 
rk. It, alſo, frequently happens, that a Jaundice is p 
by an Obftrudion, or Diminucion, of the menſtrual and bhæ- 
morrhoidal Diſcharges. | | 
The Prognoſtics of this Diſorder vary with reſpect to 
the Habit, the Strength, and Conſtitution of different Patients, 
as, alſo, according to the Virulence or Mildneſs of the Cauſes, 
and the Duration or Termination of the Diſeaſe ; for, when this 
Diſorder ſeizes young Perſons, is ſingle, and not complicated 
with other Diſeaſes, ſuch as a quartan Fever, the hypochondriac 
— 1 Obſtruction — Ie of _ —— 9 not 
long ing, it ma eaſily removed, 1 eme- 
dies both of the — and pharmaceutic Kind. But if, after 
the Cure, it frequently recurs, accompanied with a yellow- 
greeniſh Colour, and an Induration of the Liver, it generally ter- 
minates either in an Hectic, or a violent Hzmorrhage. A Jaun- 
dice ariſing from the violent Tranſports of Anger, or the ſpaſ- 
modic Stricture of the Inteſtines and biliary Dude 


Tons 
a draſtic Purgative or Emetic, eaſily yields to dre icines, 
if the Cure is attempted in due Time. But this Diſorder is not 


to be cured without greater Difficulty, if it is encourag'd by long- 
continued Grief, or if the Body is weaken'd by ſome previous 


Diſorder. | 
When a Jaundice is complicated with a Fever, the former 
often produces a critical Solution and Termination of the latter. 
Thus, in Practice, I have * had an Opportunity of 
obſerving, that thoſe Fevers which are excited, in hypochondriac 
Patients, by the Tranſporrs of Anger, and are accompanied with 
ms of the lower Belly, bilious Vomitings, and an intenſe 
eat, are happily terminated by a ſupervening Jaundice ; which 
is, alſo, confirmed by Hippocrates, who, in Sed. 4. Aph. 63. 
uſes the following Words: © If, ſays he, a Jaundice ſeizes a 
< feveriſh Patient, on the ſeventh, the ninth, the eleventh, or 
< fourteenth Day, it is a lucky and ſalutary Circumftance, un- 
< leſs, at the ſame time, the Right Hypochondrium ſhould be 
* — * like — — 2 a = —.— inter- 
mittent Fevers, eſpecially about the Beginning A 
is no unlucky Circurntnce, ſince upon the Ceſſation of the 
former, the latter generally diſappears. A Jaundice happening 
in an Inflammation of the Liver, Duodenum, or Stomach, ren- 
ders the Safety of the Patient precarious and uncertain. A Jaun- 
dice, alſo, frequently ſeizes pregnant Women about the End of 
their Geſtation; but in this Caſe it is eafily removed by ſea- 
ſonable Veneſection. A Stone contained in the Gall-bladder, of 
fo large a Size as almoſt entirely to fill it, is frequently the 
Cauſe of a Jaundice, and ſome very terrible Symptoms ; the 
moſt conſiderable of which are, a burning Pain, the Pit of 
the Stomach, in the Left Side; vichne Ueipes about the ſame 
Side, a Nauſea, Vomitings, Faintings, Difficulty of Breathing, and 
an unſeemly livid Aſpect. When theſe Symptoms appear, the 
Diſeaſe is dangerous, and terminates in a Faral Aſcites. Hence, 
in diſſecting Perſons, who have been cut off by theſe Symptoms, 
J have frequently ſeen the whole Gall-bladder filled with ſmall 
Stones, the adjacent Parts, ſuch as the Colon, and Bottom of 
the Stomach, ting d with a yellow Colour, and their external 
Parts corroded, perhaps, by the Tranſudarion of an acrid Bile 
h the Pores of the Gall-bladder. In like manner the Re- 


throug 
pletion of the Gall-bladder, e Quantity of calculous 


by a la 
Concretions, frequently lays a 3 oP. for a convulſive 
Aſthma, which brings on a fatal Dropſy, both of the 
Thorax and Abdomen. 

A Jaundice of the black Kind, in conſequence of the violent 
and malignant Corruption of the Humours, which affume a fix d, 
rerreſtrial, acid, and corroſive ity, generally induces a Train 
of faral Symproms, and, if at all curable, requires uncommon 

ains and Judgment for that Purpoſe. This Species of the 

iſorder is principally incident to old Perſons, and eaſily dege- 
nerates into a Maraſmus, a Cachexy, cedematous Tumors, a 
_— Erylipelas, à Sphacelus, or violent Hamorrhagey 


I C'T 


» that the Phyſician ſhould pay a due 
itutions, Seaſons, and othet 


hzmorrhoidal, or hyſteric Colic, 
uch fr is ſuddenly induced, and is 
as yet recent, tis an, $7 2oy e, that it ariſes from a violent 
Stricture y Ducts, diſtributed through the Subſtance 
of the Liver; in which Caſe the firſt Intention of Cure is, to 


that means, to 
reſiore the free and natural Secretion, of the Bile. and in De. 
in the ſecond Place, to 
Acrimony of the Bile, which is the 


The former of theſe Intentions is excellently anſwered 
Emulfions of the * cold Seeds, — with Aer 4 
of Poppies, Hemp, ſome others, which, on account of 
their highly ſubtile and vaporous Sulphur, are, by Sylvizs, greatly 
extolled, and may be commodiouſly prepared with Waters of 
a ſedative wouny — as thoſe of Lime-flowers, of the Flowers 
of the Egyptie» Thorn, of Cowſlips, of Lily of the Valley, of 
common Chamomile, of Yarrow, and of black Cherries, add- 
ing a ſufficient Quantity of the Syrup of white Poppies. For 

wering this Intention, the anodyne Liquor is, alſo, highly 
efficacious, if mixed with a few of the diſtild oi of 
Mace; or, in Caſes where there are Colics, and byſteric Diſ- 
orders, with the Eſſence of Caſtor, the Eſſence of and 
the Laudanum of Sydenham, But, in order to allay and correct 
the Acrimony of the Bile and Humours, nothing is more effica- 
PENIS the abſorbent, and gently nicrous Powders. Thus, for 


Take of Crabs eyes, Mother of Pearl, and the Pulvis Mar- 
chionis, each one Dram; of prepar'd Amber, and purified 
Nitre, each half a Dram; and of the Oil of Mace, four 

Drops; to which may be added, according to the Circum- 

ſtances of ho Patient, a few Grains of the Extract of Ca- 

or on. , | 


As a Vehicle for this Medicine we uſe Whey, Milk di- 
luted with Water, an Emulſion of — Almonds, or Water- 
grack wang with a Spoonful or two of the Oil of ſweet Al- 


Anodyne and ic Preparations, applied warm to the Re- 
gion of the Precordu, alſo, afford conſiderable Relief. For this 

urpoſe we recommend a Bladder, filled with the Flowers of 
Elder, common Chamomile, Yarrow, and Sage, boil'd in Milk : 
Or, if this Preparation r diſagreeable to the Patient, 
an Epithem prepar'd of equal Portions of Treacle, expreſſed 
Oil of Nutmeg, and Sperma-ceti, with the Addition of à little 
Saffron, and Camphire, may, with t Advan be applied 
to the Pit of the Stomach, eſpecially when the Diſorder is at- 
tended 4 — 8 Cardialgia, 8 _ __ T — Stomach, and 
an exceſſive Vomiting. ers paregoric 8 
cies, boiled in Mill, vnd t Addition of a ſufficient — 
of Fat, of the Oil of Chamomile by Coction, are, of 


ar Efficacy, ſince ve, as it were, an internal Bath, 
j 3 — — pain- 


ful and racking Spaſms. 
ſame and Medicines, are to be uſed, 


The of Cure, 

when an obſtinate Jaundice, accompanied with violent S 
cyſtic Duct, 

alſo, exert their 


ariſes from ſmall Stones firmly impacted in the 
Sn. 1 0 * 
Effects, in Caſes where a Stone, lodged in the Ure- 


or the Ductus Cholodoch 
uſual ha — 27 * 

ters, produces violent Symptoms in adjacent nervous Parts; 
for, upon the Removal of theſe Symptoms, in conſequence 
the Relaxation of the Spaſms, Nature, aſſiſted only by her own 
Force, often happily expels the Obſtacle from narrow Paſ» 


eſe are the principal Meaſures and Medicines to be uſed 
in that Species of Jaundice, which ariſes from a ſpaſmodic 
Stricture of the biliary Ducts, and which is eaſily remoy'd. Let 
us nom inquire, what Steps are to be taken in the Cure of that 
more obſtinate, and frequently 0 1 which draws 
its Origin from an Obſtruction of the of the Liver. In 
ths om Long, ths Intentions to be purſued are theſe fob 
lowing : Firſt, 
To diſſolve and remove the Obſtructions — 2 
nr 


ariſing from the mutual Concretion of the bilious, 


reſtrial, and cretaceous Sordes, and by this means to reſtore the 
free Courſe of the Bile to the Duodenum, that the Buſineſs 
of 22 * duly _ on. 2 

y proper icines to © render pervious, the Veſ- 
ſs fublervient to the Secretion of the Bile, and which aro in- 
r with a tenacious Blood, that by this means t 
Freely tranſivic the Bile to the biliary — 7 


To 


> 


101 


To render the 
Blood, which is the Foundation of the Obſtructions and Con- 


cretions, through the whole vaſcular Syſtem of the Lungs, natu- 


ral and equable. | 
Theſe Intentions are moſt eſfectually and commotion an- 
ſwered Decoctions, or Apozems, prepared o ngre- 
dients * poſſeſs d of a kind of ſpecifc Virtue ia reſolving 
viſcid Humours, and ins, Bw. ſtructed Paſlages of the 
Liver; ſuch as the Five aper Roots, and that of Turme- 
ric, either boiled in Water, or reduced to a Syrup, which is 
commonly fold in the Shops. To this Claſs, alfo, belong the 
lactiferous Plants; ſuch as Lettuce, Vipers-graſs, Dandelion, 
Goats-beard, Sow-thiftle, Endive, and Hawk-weed, which pro- 
duce very happy Effects, if boiled in Water, or if their recent 
expreſ#d Juice is exhibited either wich Whey or Aſſes- milk. Iam 
of Opinion, thar che ſame Virtues are juſtly to be aſcrib'd to the 
Juice of recent Graſs. HH Sylvins and Boerhaave inform 
us, that in the Winter-time, when Cows and Oxen feed upon 
Straw and Hay, their Livers have been found full of ſmall Stones, 
which were no longer to be diſcover'd, when, in the Summer- 
time, they came to eat Graf ; without doubt, becauſe, by the 
reſolvent Juices of the Herbs, the Liver is powerfully purg'd of 
viſcid and coagulated Humours. And, for Patients labouring 
under a Jaundice, I have often, with great Succeſs, preſcribed a 
Decoction of the Roots of Graſs, Eryngo, Succory, and Fennel. 
But, in the Cute of all Diſorders of the Liver, and conſe- 
ntly that of the Jaumdice, nothing affords a more ſpeedy, 
infallible, and efficacious Relief, than Mineral Waters, both of 
the hot and cold Kind, drank in Conjunction with a proper Re- 
gimen ; ſince, not only in conſequence of the Quantity of Wa- 
ters, impregnated with a ſpirituous elaſtic Principle, but, alſo, on 
account of the neutral Mineral Salt, with which they abound, 
they are highly beneficial and powerful in reſolving viſcid Hu- 
mours, removing Obſtructions of the Veſſels, and promoting 
all rhe ſeveral Excretions. And, to declare my Sentiments freely, 
a chronical and often-recurring Jaundice is rarely or never to 
be cured in a ſatisfactory manner, without the due Uſe of falu- 
Mineral Waters, fuch as thoſe of Egra, Spaw, Schwalbach, 
— the Caroline 3 
Neutral Salts, alſo, which, on account of their aperient, de- 
terſive, diuretic, and purgative Qualities, are accounted benefi- 
cial againſt a Jaundice, deſerve our particular Conſideration. 
Among theſe, the moſt conſiderable are, the Terra foliata Tar- 
rari, Tartarus Tartarifarus, Sal Polychreſtum, the Arcanum 
duplicatum, purified Nitre, antimoniated Nitre, a Solution of 
Crabs-eyes, with Citron-juice, vitriblated Tartar, and Borax. 
To this Clafs, alfo, belong the Salts obrain'd from the Mineral 
Waters of Epſom, Egra, Sedlitz, and the Caroline Springs: Bur 
the Efficacy of theſe Salts is increas'd, if they are exhibited in 
a ſufficient Quantity of Whey, or ſome proper ion, and 


their Uſe is perſiſted in for a conſiderable time. Nor are we to 
omit Rhubarb, which, in Diſorders of the Lungs, is of a ſingu- 
lar and ſpecific kind of Virtue, in reſolying correcting the 


Humours, whether exhibired in Subſtance, mix'd with the e- 
mention d Salts, or infusd in Wine, together with the above- 
mention d Herbs, or reduc'd to a Tincture, or an Eſſence, with 
ke ft — * the Phyſician is, by gentl bo- 

e tention corro 
rating Medicines, to reſtore the due and natural Tone of the 
weaken'd Veſſels of the Liver, which is the Cauſe of the Ob- 
ſtructions and Concretions. This Intention is excellent! an- 
ſwer'd by chalybeate Preparations, eſpecially of the liquid Kind, 
ſuch as the Tincture of Steel, with Apples, or Quinces ; 
the Tinctura Ludoviciana ; the Tincturs Zwolfferi; as, alſo, the 
Peruvian Bark, and that of Caſcarilla, exhibited either in Powder 
or in a Decoction. This Intention is, alſo, excellently anſwer'd 
by Pyrmont Waters, in conſequence of the chalybeate Principle 
with which they are ſo richly impregnated. 

Tho in a Jaundice Emetics are often indicated as highly pro- 
per, and afford a very fpeedy and inftantaneous Relief, yet they 
are frequently found highly prejudicial ; when, for Inſtance, the 
Diſorder draws its Origin from violent Anger, Spaſms of the Sto- 
mach, and a Cardialgia, or from a ſpaſmodic Colic, as, alſo, in 
Caſes where à Stone, lodg'd in the cyſtic Duct, excites a violent 
Uneaſineſs about the Præcordia. But, if the Propriety of Vomits 
ſhould be indicated, it is expedient to uſe thoſe of the milder 
Kind, ſuch as that prepar'd of the Root of Ipecacuanhay with 
one Grain of emetic Tartar, which, when a bilious Sordes, lodg- 
ing in the Duodenum, and cloſing up the Orifice of the Ductus 
Cholodochus, intercepts the Paſſage of the Bile, or when a tena- 
cious, moveable, and not highly-concreted bilious Matter blocks 
up the hepatic Ducts, are ot ſingular Uſe and Efficacy in evacu- 
ating it; for ſuch is the Nature and Power of Emetics, as to 
exert their Influence and Operation on the biliary Ducts, which 
conſiſt of highly nervous Coats, and by increaſing their ſyſtaltic 
Motion, to produce a highly beneficial and ſalutary Excretion of 
ie P OT a bſerved to be prejudici 

raſtic Purgatives are $0 d to judicial in a 
Jaundice, becauſe they increaſe the Spaſms, throw the Blood into 
violent Commotions, and impair the Strength. Hence, Hippo- 


id and obſtructed Circulation of the 


Bur tepid and temperate Baths, 


'T> 
cratet, in his Treatiſe «> Retiont Naber in Acutic, claſſes thoſe, 
Ice, among the Number of ſuch 

ought not to be purg'd: © For, ſays he, the Phyſician — 


f by warm 
Inteſtines and Bladder are to be lubricated 


Ded, and render d far more violent than they — other · 


Sorbitions, or Medicines 


calculated for the Alleviation of Pain, may be ſafely ugd in 


are exhibited with due Caution 
* and Judgment. But ſuch Medicines as either purge Bile or 
ce . are yo rous, and the Preſcription of them renders 
uſtly chargeable with ce, and bad Ma- 
| rom this celebrated Palſage, I think it is ſuffi- 
obv that, in a Jaundice, 1 abſolutely con- 
5 Uſe ot ſuch icines as depoſited the Bile imme- 
diately under the Skin; and branded the PhyGcians, who us'd ſuch 
a Practice, as Fools and Murderers. Celia Aanrelianus, in the 
fifth er of bis third Book, is no leſs-explicit in conderan- 
ing the Uſe of cholagogue Purgatives in a Jaundice, in the follow- 
ing W The frequent Exhibition of ſuch -Medicines, 44 
C and carry off the Bile by Stool, is juſtly to be condemn'd 
hs in © ; ſince, by their means, the Thirſt is increas d, 
the Aliments taken and all the Parts of the 
© reduc'd to a worſe State, by ſuch a Farrago of Medicines ; 
« which Error we have 2 ſeen thoſe guilty of, who, in a 
© Jaundice, have preſcribed the frequent continued Uſe of 
Nene — — uintida.“ 
priſics, eſpecially of a too hot and volatile Kind, wh 

by their expanſive Sulphur, throw the Humours into 7 —— 

ine Commotion, are by no means to be us'd in the Cure of a 
Jaundice, in which Diſorder the viſcid bilious Humours are far 
more properly evacuated thro* the Liver and Kidneys, than thro? 
the narrow ſubcutaneous Emunctories. Nor are we to be leſs 
cautious in the Uſe of too hor Baths in the Height of the Diſ- 
order, and under an immediate Paroxyſm : Nor is it a hard Task 
to aſſign a ſufficient Reaſon for this Piece of Practice; for, ſince, 
in a Jaundice, the cutaneous Emunctories are obſtructed, the 
Patients do not eaſily ſweat, the exceſſive Heat by throwing 
the Blood into Commotions, and rendering the Humour more 
acrid, produces a Rupture of the — 1 in other Parts. 

r'd of River-water, wit 

Bran and Milk, ma be ſaſely ud in Caſes where there are —.— 
Spaſms about the Primæ Vir; and Baths ſomewhat botter, pre- 
pared with emollient and deterſive Herbs, may be ſafely us d, in 
order to remove the yellow Colour, when the Diſeaſe is on the 
decline, and the Emunctories of the Skin ſufficientiy open and 
pervious. 

Tho! in the Cure of a Jaundice, bitter Medicines, prepar'd of 
the Root of Gentian, of Marſh-trefoil, the leſſer Centaury, 
Wormwood, and Carduus Benedictus, are highly extol'd by va- 
rious Authors; yet I can from my own tence affirm, that 
they often do more Injury than Good; for, tho', by ſupplying 
the Defect of the Bile, they may ſeem to facilitate the Dj fon 
and Excretion of the Aliments, yer, when they paſs with the 
Chyle to the Maſs of Blood, they often render the Diſorder 
more obſtinate, by increaſing and accumulating the bilious 
Sordes. And, if at any time we find happy Effects produced by 
them in the Prima Viz, this is principally obſerved to happen, 
when, during a highly coſtive State of the Patient, they evacuate 
the impure Sordes by Stool; for neither the Bile, nor other bit- 
ter Subſtances, are friendly to the State and Condition of the vital 
12828 to be eliminated wich the Fæces; for which 
Reaſon, R b is, in this Caſe, a highly efficacious Medicine; 
and the bitter Ingredients above-mention'd may, alſo, be . 
when infuſed in Wine, and exhibited in Conjunction with fome 
2 ſuch as Rhubarb, Sena - leaves, Agaric, or tarta- 
reous Salts. 

As 2288 both of the black and yellow Species, there 
is a great Impurity, or Cacochymy of the Humour, mercurial 
Preparations, by ſore Phyſicians highly commended, 2 
greatly prejudicial. Thus, by ſmall of Mercurius dulcis, 
exhibited in the Form of Pills, 1 have ſeen a Swelling of the 
Gums, a violent Stench of the Mouth, Cardialgias, and a Loſs 
of Appetite and Strength, produced; for Mercury, when mix d 
with acid, and much more with alcaline Salta, a highly 
corroſive and poiſonous CP | 

Veneſections are rather to be uſed with a 


than 
with a curative Intention 3 for 'a Redundance of Blood, by di- 
miniſhing the Circulation of the Fluids, which in the Liver is 


always 
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ou ays ſloweſt, contributes greatly to the Generation of the Diſ- 
eaſes peculiat to that Organ. Nor, when the Diſeaſe is preſent, 
and accompanied with a Plechora, are we abſolutely to diſcharge 
Veneſection; ſince this Practice, is productive of very happy Ef- 
fedts,- when the Diſorder eithet draws its Origin from, or is fup- 
ported and ſuſtain d by, a Su ion of the menſtrual or bhæmor- 
rhoidal Diſcharge. Veneſection is, alſo, beneficial, when Wo- 
men, after the fiftieth Year of their Age, when the Menſes ceaſe, 
are ſeiz'd with a Jaundice. 

As for * we muſt obſerve, that, when applied to the 
Region of the Liver, they are of ſingular Efficacy in aſſiſting 
the Circulation of the Blood and Humours through the hepatic 
Ducts, and, for that Reaſon, contribute 2 to the ſucceſs- 
ful and expeditious Cure of a Jaundice. For this Purpoſe I have 
frequently, with excellent Succeſs, preſcrib'd Cataplaſms, or Bags, 
prepar'd of the Herbs Worm Horehound, and Mint, to- 

ether with the Flowers of Roman and common Chamomile, 

id in Rheniſh Wine; or the — 1m Saponatum of Bar- 
_— well camphorated, or ſimple Diachylon mix d with Saf- 
ron. 

In the Cure of a Jaundice, due Regard is, alſo, to be had to 
the Aliments; and we gre carefully to obſerve, whether they are 
2 to the peculiar Conſtitution of the Patient; ſince all 
Aliments are not equally ſuited and adapted to Perſons of all 
Hlabits. But this Caution is, in a particular manner, to be ob- 

— with reſpect to the Patient's Drink; for ſome, with great 

ropriety and Succeſs, uſe Whey, others Spring- water, eith 
alone, or with Cream of Tartar and Sugar; others, Rheniſh 
Wine, mix'd with Citron- juice; and others, Ale: Whilſt, on 
the contrary, others reje& theſe Liquors, and find them entirely 
diſagreeable to them. But, with reſpect to Wines in gene- 
ral, I would have them exhibited in very ſmall Quantities, be- 
cauſe, in this Diſorder, all ſpirituous Subſtances do more Injury 
than Good. Among Aliments, the Patient is, in a particular 
manner, to ' abſtain from {mok'd Fleſh, Fiſh, Sweat-mears, 
things fried with Butter, and all leguminous Subſtances, ex 
aqueous Fruits, ſuch as Cherries Currants, Cucumbers, and boil'd 
Prunes, which are generall ately us'd. 

The firſt 22 of this Diſorder, or Relapſes after a 
Cure, are moſt effectually prevented by Changes of Air, Tra- 
velling, and ſufficient Exerciſe; to which may be join d the 
libera Uſe of ſome proper Liquor, and a calm and eaſy State 
of Mind. Thus, I have known Perſons, who, by a prudent 
and due Uſe of all theſe, have remov'd an obſtinate Jaundice ; 
whereas it is confitm'd by daily Experience, that thoſe who 
lead a ſedentary Life, and are addicted to the Uſe of ſpirituous 
_ Liquors, or are ſunk in long-continued Grief, are not only highly 
ſubject to the Jaundice, bur, alſo, with great Difficulty, totally 
freed from it. We ſhall now put an End to this Article, b 
2 the Regimen in this Diſorder recommended Cel. 
for, in the twenty-fourth Chapter of his third Book : « Thro? 
« the whole Courſe of this Diſorder, ſays he, the Patient is 
© to uſe Exerciſe, Frictions, and Baths; he is, alſo, to have the 
« Advantage of a warm and delicate Bed and Chamber, Sports, 
« Mirth, and every other Circumſtance that has a —— 
&« to exhilarate and chear the Mind; for which Reaſon the 
cc 2 r * — mw —4 a Ay A Mala- 
« gta, alſo, of a digeſtive Quality, applied to the Præcordi 
0e 1 beneficial.” Frederic Hoffman, 5 ; any 
— of Cure, recommended by other Authors, are as 

ow. | 

In order to the Cure, if the Pulſe be ſtrong, and will bear 
ir, Phyſicians commonly begin with Bleeding and Vomiting ; 
after which, Purgiog takes place, eſpecially with the cholagogue 
Medicines, and, during the whole Courſe, deobſtruent or ape- 
rient Remedies ought to be preſcrib'd, but with ſome Variation 
in regard to thoſe call'd ſelect and ſpecific Remedies, ſome of 
which we ſhall inſert from Authors of Reputation. 

After Bleeding and Vomiting, Riverivs gives the following 
purging Bolus : ES 


Take of the Electuary of the Juice of Roſes, and the Dia- 
runum ſolutivum, each three Drams ; of the Powder of 
hubarb, one Dram; and of Saffron, half a Scruple : Mix 


all together. 


willis firſt orders the following Vomit, in the Uſe of 


which Regard is to be had to the 
Patient : 


Take of the Sulphur of Antimony, ſeven Grains; of Scam- 
mony, impregnated with Sulphur, eight Grains; Cream of 
Tartar, half a Scruple : Mix, and reduce to a Powder, to 

Spoonful of Panada. 


Strength and Age of the 


+ be exhibited in one 


Or, | 
1 
Take of Gamboge, prepar' „ eight Grains; and of vitriolated 
Tartar, ſeven Grains: Reduce to a Powder for Uſe. 


10 
He then directs this Purge: 


Take of the E of the Juice of Roſes, three Drams ; 
of the Powder of Rhubarb, one Dram ; of Salt of Worm- 
word, and Cream of ' Tartar, each half a Scruple ; and 
— of Rhubarb, a ſufficient Quantity for making a 

us. a 


For weaker Conſtitutions thus: 


ake of the beſt Rhubarb, two Drams; of the Troches of 

| Agarie, bolf a Dram; of Cinnamon, and Ginger, each 
half a Scruple : Infuſe in White-wine, and Succory-water, 
each three Ounces; Au. Infuſion be continued for three 
Hours, in a cloſe Veſſel, the why being kept warm all 
the while. To the Liquor, when ſtrain d, add of the Syrup 
of Rhubarb, one. Ounce ; and of the Water of Earth- 
worms; two Drams: Mix for a Potion. 


Or, | 


Take of the Powder of Rhubarb, between half a Dram and 
one Dram; and of the Salt of Wormwood, half a Scruple : 
Mix, and reduce to a Powder. | 


Or, ot 
Take of the Pilulæ Ruffi, one Scruple, and of the Extract of 
Rudius, half a Scruple: Mix, and make into four Pills, to 
be taken in the Morning, obſerving a due Regimen at the 
ſame time, and repeating it after four or five Days. 


Forms of deobſtruent Apozems to be taken through the whole 
Courſe of Cure, ſometimes mix d with Purgatives: 


Take of the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock, one Ounce ; of 
the Tops of leſſer Centaury, and Roman Wormwood, 
each two Pugils ; of the Roots of Gentian, and Turme- 
ric, each two Drams ; and of yellow Sanders, one Dram: 
Boil in a Pint and an half of Spring-water to one Pint, 
adding, towards the End, fix of Sena- leaves; of 
Rhubarb, three Drarns ; of Agaric, one Dram and an 
half; of Coriander-ſeeds, two Drams; and of White-wine, 
two Drams : Boil in a cloſe Veſſel for two Hours; and 
let the ftrain'd Liquor be depurated by ſubſiding. The 
Doſe is from four to fix Ounces, with Syrup of Rhubarb, 
one Ounce; and Water of Earth-worms, three Drams, 
for a Potion, to be repeated three or four Days ſucceſſively, 
or alternately. Willis. 


After univerſal Evacuation, Riverivs ſays, the Diſeaſe, if re- 
cent, may be overcome by uſing the following Preſcription, 
for a Week together: 


Take of the Roots of Madder, half an Ounce ; of the Leaves 


of the Celandine, one Handful; of the Tops of 
Pontic Wormwood, and the leſſer Centaury, each one 
Pugil; of Cinnamon, and Saffron, each half a Scruple : 


Infuſe, for a Nigbt, in eight Pints of White-wine. To 
the ftrain'd Liquor add of the Syrup of the Five aperient 
Roots, one Ounce. Let the Patient take it every Morning. 


Or, 


Take of the Whole of Celandine, one Handful; of the Flowers 
and Leaves of St. John's-wort, each half an Handful ; of 
the Shavings of Ivory, and the Powder of Gooſe's Dung, 
each three Drams; and of Saffron, half a Dram. Ler 
the Dung and Saffron be tied up in a Bag, and let the 
Whole be boil'd in equal Parts of Wormwood-water, and 
White · wine, to one Pint. Diſſolve in the ſtrain d Liquor 
one Ounce of white Sugar, and mix up for three Doſes, 
to be taken in the Morning. 


wercetan, Fonſeca, and Pare, with many others, greatly 
extol Gooſe- dung gather d in the Spring, and taken from 2 
Dram to a Dram. Pars gives two Drams, difloly'd in White- 
wine, and ſtrain d for a Potion. 

The Powder of Millepedes and Earth-worms are, likewiſe, 
recommended. | ; 
Steel, and ſome of its Preparations, are frequently directed 

with Advantage. 

* praiſes the Roots of the Stinging - nettle, bruis'd, to 
one Pound, with one Scruple of Saffron, to which he adds 
White -wine; and gives the clear — 2 Tincture to four 
Ounces, for four or five Days. 

The Chymiſts, not without Reaſon, recommend their vitri- 
olated Tartar, Salt of Tartar, and Cream of Tartar, which 
they adminiſter with a chalybeate Wine, for ſome Days. And, 
for the ſame Purpoſe, their tartaris d Elixir Proprietatis, and the 


Tincture of Antimony. 1 


ICT 
Willis directs the following Ele@uary : 


Take of the Conſerve of Roman Wormwood, and the yellow 
' Rinds of Oranges and Lemons, each two Ounces; of 

Species Diacurcumæ, one Dram and an half; of the Pow- 
ders of Ivory, yellow Sanders, and Aloes-wood, each half a 
Dram; of the Troches of Ca one Dram; of the Pow- 
der of Rhubarb, half a Dram; of the Salt of Wormwood, 
two Drams; and of the Syrup of Succory with Rhubarb, 
a ſufficient Quantity for making an | 
take the Bulk of a Cheſnut, twice a Day; drinking, alter 
each Doſe, three Ounces of the following Julap: 


Take 'of the Waters of the greater Celandine, Fumitoty, 
Wormwood, and Elder-flowers, each five Ounces; of the 
compound Waters of Snails, and Earth-worms, each two 

' 'Ounces; and of Sugar, half an Ounce: Mix all together. 


The common Remedy is a Lemon, roaſted under hot Embers 
or before a gentle Fire, Vid Saffron incloſed in it, which, then, 
is ſteeped, or ſqueezed, into a Glaſs of White-wine. 

Sylvius, in ſome Caſes, ee a Decoction of Hemp- 


and Caſtile-ſoap; which he believes proper to blunt the Edge 
of that raging volatile Salt, which, according to his el wry 18, 
A. oy, og at theſe times, inmiſcible wich the of 
Blood 


' Dioſcorides adviſes the Juice and Decoction of the white 
Horehound : Others, the Decoctions of the Barberry, and Caper- 
bark. xs * 

Sennertus directs the Seeds of Columbine, which he gives in 
Powder, to half a Dram; with one Scruple of the Powder of 
Earth-worms, and half a Scruple of Saffron, in a Glaſs of Wine; 
as, alſo, a Decoction of red Vetches, with Aſparagus-root, for 
common Drin. CER. Met Opp 

'When the Jaundice, ſaich Sylvius, ſucceeds the poiſonous Bite 
of a Viper, or other venomous Creature, as is not unuſual ; Su- 
dorifics are neceſſary, abounding with a volatile Salt: To which 
End conduce the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, Bezoar Mineral, 
diaphoretic Antimony, Treacle, and Preparations of Vipers. 

Augenius ſays, that one Dram of Gum Ammoniac, diſſolved 
in two or three Ounces of Oxymel or 1 ven four 

or five Days, or more, together, in the Morning faſting, cure 
tog to a Miracle. | : 

e Decoction of Strawberry-leaves is accounted, likewiſe, a 
great Anti- icteric. wh pal ; 

The Vulgar pretend to find Relief from ſwallowing five, ſeven, 
or nine Lice; for, without an odd Number, no Effects 
are expected. | 
be aſcribed: to their volatile Salt; but, fince many leſs ungrate- 
ful, and more powerful Remedies are diſcover d, there ſeems to 
be no Reaſon why one ſo loathſome ſhould be directed. 

Some affirm, the beſt Cures have been 
ſuch as are the vitriolated or chalybeared 
Diureticum of Bates's 1 | | 

Turner prefers the following Prefcription, which, he ſays, he 
has tried ſucceſsfully, when many others have failed ; and believes 
it may be relied on, —_ where the Glandules of the Liver 
are ſo much conſtricted, that rhe Bile can no longer be ſecreted ; 
or when the Du, which empries itſelf into the Duodenum, is 
entirely obſtructed by indiſſoluble Stones; whence proceed thoſe 

iating Colics, with bilious Vomitings, which attend this 


excruciating 
Diſcaſe. 5 


Take of white Venice Soap, or pure Caſtile two Drams ; 

of the Powder of Rhubarb Fas 77 8 Saffron, cut 
ſmall, half a Dram; and | 
a ſufficient Quantity, beat up into a Maſs, of each Dram o 
which ten are to be made; of which the Patient is to 
rake four every fix Hours, drinking, after each Doſe, four 
Ounces of the following Apozem: 23 


Take of the Roots of Madder, one Ounce; of fliced Tur- 
meric, half an Ounce; of rhe Herb Celandine, with its 
Tops, St. John's-wort, the leſſer Centaury, and white Hore- 
hound, each half an Handful: Boil them gently, in a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Spring-water, for two Pints of the ſtrain d 
Liquor; adding, towards the End, half a Pint of White- 
wine, to the ſtrain d Liquor, when depurated by ſubfiding : 
Add of the 1 the Five aperient Roots, one Ounce 
and an half, for an Apozem. | 


He acknowledges, however, to have more than once ſeen a 
ſtubborn Jaundice, which had fruſtrated the Endeavours, both 
of himſelf and others, ar laſt overcome with the Juice of the 
cen Leaves of the Artichoak: This, be adds, is a harſh Me- 
— working both upwards and downwards, and, conſequent- 
ly, improper for weak and worn-out Conſtitutions. The Dole is 
— poonfuls, with an equal Quantity of White- wine, twice 
2 Day. ES ka bs 
Vol. IL. | 


Electuary. Let the Patient 


Whatever Succeſs they have, ought, certainly, to 


rform'd by Acids; 
artar, ad che 34 155 


ol the liquid Extract of „ | 


1 


But if the Tone of the Blood is broken b In: emperance, 
and the ſecretory Organs perverted in their Office, or the Liver 
indurated ; whence a Dropſy enſuing upon the Jaundice, and the 

llow Complexion changing for one more intenſely deep; the 

idneys, alſo, no longer able to derive the Serum, unleſs in ſmall 
Quantity, ſaturated with Bile, like an Elixivium in its Colour, 
through the urinary Paſſages, as formerly ; the upper Parts of the 
Body waſted ; with the lower, as the Belly, Thighs, and Legs, 
upon a Stretch; the Caſe is here, become deſperate, and the 
ick by no means to be relieved. 

Upon removing the Obſtructions, and recovering a former 
State of Health, the yellow Complexion, which accompanies 
this Diſeaſe, inſenſibly waſtes, by the Help of the native Heat, 
through the Pores, in the ſame manner as black and blue ; 
on the Skin, occaſion d by external Contuſion and Extravaſation. 
But, in order to haſten the Diſappearance, Hippocrates, Galen, 
and others, propoſe Bathing, - either in warm Water, or in the 


natural, nitrous, and ſulphurous Baths: Sy/v:us preſcribes Sudo- 


rifics, endued with a volatile Salt; which, he fays, are profitable 
whether Sweating follows or not : Pall, Es 1 accord- 
ing to Meſſarias, preſcribe Sulphur inwardly, to one Dram: 
Bur this is a hazardous Remedy, eſpecially if taken by hectical 
Patients, and ſuch as are of a hor and dry Temperament, 

The Yellownefs, remaining on the Tunica 
is diſperſed, by receiving into it, at convenient Intervals, the 
Furnes of Vinegar, after the manner of a Suffitus. 

The black Jaundice, fo called from the deeper Dye, is nearly 
allied to the former; or is, rather, the ſame Diſtempet dege- 
nerated, inducing a Scirrhus upon the Liver, and a Rottenneſs 
u = on of wy + wy 5 oy theſe _— the Temperament 
0 being ſpoi a Drop coming on whole 
Conſtitution is broken, and the human 2.4 ickly deſtroy d. 
However, the Cure may be atrempted after ſame manner 
wich the former, or with ſome little Variation, as the Symptoms 
may 2 to indicate. " 

Sydenham obſerves, that the yellow Jaundice ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds the hyſteric or by lic; and, in curing this 
Species, he is either for entirely Purgatives, or 
for exhibiting Rhubarb only,” or ſome other gentle Lenicive ; 
becauſe the Purging might raiſe a new Commotion of the Spi- 
rits, and, conſequently, occaſion a Return of the hyſteric Sym- 
ptoms: And the Ja ice, proceeding from this Cauſe, generally 
goes off, ſponraneouſly, in a ſhort time; Bur, if it continues long, 
or abates y, he propoſes the following Apozem. 


Take of the Root of Madder and Turmeric, each an Ounce; 
the Roots, ks ord with the Leaves, of the greater Celan- 
dine, and the Tops of the leſſer Centaury, of each an Hand- 
ful: Boil them in equal ities of Rheniſb Wine, and 

| ping water, to a Quart: To which, when ſtrain d off, add 

two Ounces of the Syrup of the Five opening Roots: Mix 
them together for an Apozem, of which let the Patient take 
balf a Pmt warm, every Morning and Night, till the Cure 

zs completed. 


The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory preſcribes this Decoction. 


Take the Roots, together with the Leaves of the greater Ce- 
landine, the Roots of Turmeric and Madder, each an 
Ounce ; Spring-water, three Pints: Boil thera together till 
there remains a Quart of the ſtrain'd Liquor; to which, 
(1 25 — uice — K RO Mi ce and 
two Ounces of t ru ive opening ; 
mix them together. my | 9 
But, ſays Dr. Sydenbam, w the Jaundice is the 0 zinal 
Diſorder, beſides the n ſer down, it is . 
to exhibit ſuch Medicines, once or twice, as evacuate the Bile 
by Stool, before taking the Apozem above preſcribed ; and once 
a Week afterwards, while it is continued. 


Take of the Electuary of the Juice of Roſes, two Drams; 
__ * Rhubarb _ pulverized, balf a Dram; Cream of Tartar, 
2 Scruple; Syrup of Succory, with Rhubarb, to 
make them into a Bolus: To be taken betimes in the 
ing, drinking after it a Glaſs of Rhexi/b Wine. 


But, if the Diſeaſe ſtill remains obſtinate, he adviſes the Patient 
to the Uſe of ſome chalybeate Mineral Waters, ſuch as Tunbridge, 
to be drunk every Morning, at the Fountain-head, till he reco- 
vers. Turner recommends Ln Spa Waters. ai wi 
by the poorer Sort of People. | 
 Ettmoller ſays, that Emetics, Chalybeates, and thin Bitters, per- 
form the whole Cure: Univerſals being premiſed, make uſe of 
Stomachics, Chalybeares, n Filings of Steel, in the black 
Jaundice) Preparations of Rhubarb, Worms, Vipers ; alcaline, 
volatile, and bitter Subſtances ; Mineral Waters, and Gum Am- 


io K 85 Bleeding 


ata of the Eye, 


LEY 


-Hypochondrium with the following 


cuta cum Ammoniaco, 


| he means the firſt Man, the firſt Plant, or the 
nr Rs: | | 


Bleeding and Purging are very rarely uſed in this ö 
The following are the beſt Specifics, the greater 2 — 
Horehound, Thaw of St. John's-wort, Saffron, Broom, Worm- 
0 and Hempſeed boiled in Milk, Turmeric-root, Madder, 
the Drinking of Urine; the Dungs of all Birds or Animals, Lice, 
the Stone in the Gall-bladder of an Ox: In general, it is adviſed, 
that, in the Cure of the Jaundice, anti- icteric Medicines be con- 
tinued for ſome conſiderable time; becauſe it is a chronical and 
ſtubborn Diſtemper : And, as long as the Urine looks thin and 
ſplendid, ſo long the Uſe of them ought to be continued, till the 
Signs of Concoction appear, and the Urine becomes thick and 
turbid, and full of Sediment; for, when there are theſe —"_— 
ances, they afford great Hopes of a Recovery, When the Cure 
is effected, Friction and Bathing are proper, to take away the 
yellow Colour of the Skin. : 

Bur, as a Jaundice is always moſt dangerous, when either pre- 
ceded by a Scirrhus of the Liver, or acco ied with one; 
this, if curable, may be removed by the following, or ſome 
luck. lle Preparations: We are, ther after the previous Uſe 


of ſuch things as are effectual in a Jaundice, to foment the Right 
: Decoction. 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, and Wormwood, 
wich the Flowers of Melilot, and Chamomile, one 
Handful; of the Leaves of Baum, and Ground-pine, each 

half an Handful; and of the Seeds of Fenugreek, an 

and an half: Boil in four Pints of Water, adding, towards 

End, two Pints of White-wine. Let the Side be, every 
orning and Evening, fornented with Woollen Cloths, dipt 
in this Liquor, warm, | 


Then apply a Plaiſter of the Diachylon cum Gummi, and Me- 
lilot, malaxated with Oil of Worms, or the Emplaſtrum de Ci- 
or the de Ranis cum Mercurio 

ff iplicato, | 


coctions of Sarſaparilla, and Guaiacum, drank warm in the 
Morning, for a long time, ar all other Liquors, the moſt 
proper Drink ; and if, by theleff{eaſures, the Diſorder is not 
removed, we muſt haye recour the internal Uſe of Mer- 
curius dulcis. Pitcarn. Elem, Phyſ. Math. 

But, in the very worſt Jaundices, provided there is no con- 
ſiderable Inflammation, nothing is eſteern'd more effectual than 
1 Maker ſoon after their Birth, are ſubject to the 
' Yo ildren, ir Bi are ſubject to 
1 which, erally, yields to any gentle Purgative, 
or. any Medicine tha increaſes the Can fn of the In- 
At cog recommends the following Re- 

Y- | 


Take of Engliſh Saffron, and Bezoar Mineral, of each one 
Grain : 4 together for a Powder. | 


An Infuſion of the Lens paluſtris, in Wine, is eſteem'd a Spe- 
cific for a Jaundice. | 


ICTIS, Tis, in Zoology, imports either a Kite, or a Fer- 


ret. 
ICTUS imports either a Stroke, or Pulſation, of the Artery; 
or a Blow; or a Sing from fone Venomous Inſet. See Vt- 
NENUM, | 
DAM is explain'd, by Rulandus, Pulmentum. | 
OA. A Name for the Victorialis; ſpotted Ramſons. 
ancar 
IDEACH. Paracelſus ſays, that Ideach occurs in every Plant; 


| bur it is not eaſy to determine what he means by it. 


IDECHTRUM. A Term coin'd by Paraceiſes ; by which 
Creature 


of 


DESTRUM, is another Term of Paracelſus, which it is not 
very ealy to underſtand, or tranſlate. The Paſſage in his Frag- 
menta de Tartaro, is thus: Durities Tartari coagulationem ſuam 
ex ſalibus Minere habet. Sal in bac generatione accidens Ble- 
mentale eſt & aqueum, Liquor humoralis, & Ideſtrum. Ideſtrum 
autem ſine Compoſita non eſt. Compoſitum eft de mineralibys per 
quatuor formas. Ideſtrum Conjunitio bhumoralis, naturalis, G- 


mineralis. 


IDEUS is another Term of Paracelſus: It is not very clear 
whether he means by it the Chaos, or the Creator, or both, in 
different Paſſ; | 
_ IDIOCRASIA, tenen. The fame as Ivtosyncraga; 

ch ſee. 

IDIOPATHELA, from 18, private, peculiar, and a «06, 
an Affection. | | 

This implies a primary and proper Affection of any Part: 
Thus rhe Head is ted pe en in a Let ; and the 
Lungs, in a Pleuriſy; But, when theſe Parts ſuffer by Conſent, 
that is, by Diſorders reſiding in other Parts, they are then ſaid ro 
I DIOSYNCR ASA, Feeerfieget from 17.0. peculiar, cv, 

, (9 t0avſnegoia, from 1 | 
with, and \x$e5vmv4u, to mix. | 
| 2 


o 


num agrees with them very well. 


Idioſyncraſy. Every Individual has « Sapp of Haalch pocupr 
to himſelf; ood as different Bodies ſeem to vary from each other, 
both with reſpect to the Solids and Fluids, tho” each may, at 
the ſame time, be in a ſound Condition, this Peculiaricy of 
Conſtitutions, by which they differ from other ſound Bodies, is 
called Idioſyncraſy; and the Diſorders ariſing from this Pecu- 
liarity are, ſometimes, accounted incurable; becauſe they are 
— exc be preſent, from the very firſt Formation of the 


7. 

Sydenham, treating of hyſteric Diſorders, remarks, that ſome 
Wowms by reaſon of a certain Idioſyncraſy, or Peculiarity of 
Conſtitution, have ſo great an Averſion to hyſteric Medicines, 
which are ſo generally ſerviceable in this Diſeaſe, that, inſtead of 


being reliev d are injur d thereby. In ſuch, therefore 
are to be wh Ir ha ; for, as eat, obſeryes, 7 
fruitleſs to o the Tendency of Nature: And, in reality, this 


Idiofyncraſy, or Antipathy, is ſo remarkable, and ſo common 
that, unleſs Regard be had to it, the Life of the Patient ma de 
er q; and this not only from byſteric Medicines, but 

ſeveral others: In Confirmation whereof, I will, ſays he, at 
— only a ſingle Inſtance. Thus, ſome Women, in the 8 
ox, cannot bear Diacodium, becauſe it occaſions Giddineſo, 
Vomitings, and other byſteric Symptoms; whilſt liquid Lauda- 
m 5 I 117 this, whilſt I was 
writing this, a ron hes in the Pox, to whom I had 
iven Diacodium on the fixth and ſeventh Day; and ſhe was 
ſeized on both Nights with the above: mention d Symptoms; 
and the Inflammation of the Puſtules did not go on regularly 
bur, — upon uſing Laudanum, ſhe was freed from 
ms, and the Swelling of the Face increaſed; the Puſtules 
d every Day, and the Reſtleſſneſs and Anxiety (which made 
a kind of Paro of the Small Pax) were wholly remoyed, 
every time this Opiate was exhibited ; the Patient being ſtrengrh- 
and revived thereby. | 

IDIOTA, irn, from id, private. This Properly im- 

E who bears no Office in the Gow 

But, in the modern or figurative Acceptation, Perſons concern' 
in Government are not always exempt from this Appellation ; 
for it implies a ſuperlative Fool. Hippocrates particularly com- 
pliments ful Phyſicians with Name of Idiot ; I fay, 
compliments, a Perſon who practiſes Medicine without 
underſtanding it, or ts ing proper Pains in order to inform him- 
ſelf, ſatisfies his Honour and his Conſcience very ill, and is ſome- 
thing worſe than a Fool. 

IDIOTROPITA, idvoreoria. The fame as IDIOSYNCRASIA 

which ſee. 7 | 

IDOS, 14S», the ſame as 1/@», Sweat. It occurs in Hippo- 

71860 MOULLI, H.M.P.4. T. 18. 9.41. Proxs fradts 
. g 18. p. 41. Prunss 
wmbilicato prrifermi, (pivaſ 43 3 yg 

The Name of a tall Indian Treg, which 2 ſeventy Fer 

e eee 

ruit, are e ? a Phrenit ot 

Diſncders of the Head. * 
common Water, which is ſaid to be powerfully effectual againſt 
the Jaundice, and other chronical Diſeaſes. A Cata- 
plaſm, made of the Bark of the Root, powder'd together with 
red Sanders, by the Help of Womens Mi oy ay! oy pon i 
of co enereal Bubos, if applied thereto: 

IDROAGIRA. Rulandus explains this by Alea. 
ECORARIA VENA. The Hepatic Vein. See VENA. 
ECTIGATIO. A * 
ECUIBA. Margraav. e Name of a Tree which grows 

in Braſil, the Wood of which is of a rediſh Brown, undulated 
2 and excellent for Carving; but of no Uſe in Me- 
cine. 
ECUR. The Liver. See Hzrar. | | 
| Livers of Animals, conſider d as Food, are efteern'd ex- 
tremely unwholſome Aliments; for no Humours in the Body are 
ſo ſubjeRt to Putrefaction, as Bile and Urine. But, as a Portion 
of Bile is always contain d in the Liver, this diſpoſes the Liver 


to 2 taneous Corruption: Hence it acrimonious, 
and 1 anly ſtimulates the Stomach and Inte but cauſes 
what is uſually call'd a Surfeit, and ſupplies a very chylous 


2 Hence, probably, che Jeu were forbid to eat the 
nol of HO Ing mich. Þ= the Line. But, of all 
Livers of Fiſhes are the worſt. 


the 
FN mila, Faſting, or Abſtinence. See ApsT1- 


NENTIA. 
JUNUM Inteſtinum, one of the ſmall Inteſtines ; which 
0 deſcribed — the Article Cox L IA. 5 - 
4 ACULUM, a Breakfaſt, or eating early in the Morn- 
ing; which is reckon'd to be wholſomg for thoſe who are 
ACC uſtom d ro it and even neceſſary for Child: en. Caſtellus. 
OM TINGUACU Species of the Saponiferous, or 
a Or 
JERASOY, ab Pads Fruit, imperfattly deſcribed 8 
a fort of exotic I 
G Baubine, in Rays Hiſtoria 8 but with — 
ſe a aſcribed to it. ö IESk. 


or Virtues 


Decoction is made of the Bark in 


I GN | 


Ne * 
IETABA. The + «ad ame for the Locuſta Arbor, or 
Locuſt-tree. Ray, H. P. 8 
ETICA. A Naw by which the Braſilians call Spaniſh Potatoes. 
ETICUCU. The Brofilias Name for MECHOACAN. Ray. 


H. P. p. 1723. | | 
[ETREION, zul ey. See IATR ETON. . ; 
IGBUCAINIT e De Laet. A Tree growing in 

Braſil, and bearing a Fruit reſembling a ſmall Apple, full of ſmall 

Kernels; and, as it is ſaid, a preſent Named y againſt a Dyſentery. 

Raii Hiſt, Plant. 

IGCIGA, & IGTAIGCICA, De Lact. Feſt India Plants. 
produces a kind of Maſtich, 


of 


cenſe, in Plaiſters ſor cold Di b 
other Species, called Igtaigcica, which, in the La of the 
ſignifies Stony Maſtich, produces a Roſin fo and 


almoſt taken for Glaſs ; the Natives 


— this 
Doe & iy ft, Plant. 


uſe it to glaze their earthen Veſlels. Ras 
beſides other ill 


N 
Di - 1 O by t ame 
r | |; 


e The 7, alſo, is called Irn eig, 
2 vaticus. 


and ſl is, ih 2 rical alſo bears di 
Significations ; ſome take id for the Oil, which ſwims at the To 
in Diſtillations. Mercury is called 1gwis, by the Conſent of al 
Philoſophers. Th. Chymic. Vel. 4, 756. 767. & alibi, Tgnis 


re; 1 
that in common Ignis f j 
extinctus is extinguiſhed Sulphur; Ignis proinus adeptus is the 
Quinteſſence of Wine, or, as ſome will have it, of V rec- 
ted with Tartar ; Tems lewis is the Element of Fire, the Aither, 
PF given by Par acelſus to 
a „. roſive 
Cb order to 


: 


Dome, that, by this means, the Heat or Flame, whi 
ways « Tendency ro make its Eſcape at the ſuperior Pa 


; beat back on the 
mediately expos d to it, | 

To expaſe a Veſſel to a naked Fire, or to diſtil wi 
Fire, is, when there is no intermediate Subſtance 
diſtilling Veſſel and the Fire; or when it touches 
receives its Heat, without the Intervention of | 
The Ignis Rot a, or Fire for Futon, is, when 3 

any other Veſſel, containing the Matter deſtin d for 
ſurrounded with live Coals. 


Veſſel, is render d hot, by the equable 
The Fire of a very —— alſo, 


E 
FN. 
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The r wh in order to di 
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forced from it, by means Heat, is precipitated-to 
" Bottom of the Vellels: Or, when the dy of a Retorr, 
other Veſſel is corel d over wich Fire, this is called a Fire 


Suppreſſion | 
- tion is, when any Matter, deſign'd either to be put into 
F % is expoſed 10 the Rays of — 


is ob- 


— - 


F= 
fr 
f 


ISN 


The Bath of Hor called alſo the Horſe's Belly, is, when 
a * containing any Matter, to be either digeſted or diſtil'd, 
is in a Heap of Horſe-dung. A 
Bath of the Skins of Grapes, collected in large Quantities 
the Vintage, may, like the Bath of Horſc-dung, ſerve for 
Digeſtions or Diſtillations. But the principal Uſe made of theſe 
in warm Climates, where they become or 5 ſuch 
temperate, is, to te uce a on | 
The 8 — . ſerve for A 
ick-lime e | 
Diſtillarions. When, for lnſtance, after . mixed with Sal 
Ammoniac, it makes a * diſtil from it, without 
the Aſſiſtance of any other Fire. 
5 of A — _—_ onl ſſary 
ucing a te Heat, are neceſſary. | 

or a Fire of — Degree, 'tis neceſſary there ſhould be 
four 2 7 1 r a E 
| to ſuch a | na- 
keg Hand may endure it for ſome time. 1 
For a Fire of the third Degree, a large Coal Fire is ne- 


ceſſary. And, 
For a Fire of the fourth Degree, we muſt uſe Coals and Wood 
her, which ce a violent and intenſe Heat. 
he Fires » Filings of Iron, and Aſhes, have generally 
ces, from the firſt to the third; but that of the Filings 
of Iron has a & Heat than the other, becauſe the Fili 
become firſt hot, and then red. The Fire of Ales is the 

moderate, becauſe they do not retain ſo great a Heat as 


15 


7 
i 
. 
| 


The Reverberatory Fire has its Degrees, from the firſt to the 
fourth; which is that rally raiſed to the greateſt Violence. 
The Ignis ney irc, wi 
grees, becauſe it 
r 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Fires. 
E Dons fie ale 
. | K at . ce, or 
advancing it nearer the Veſſel. But, when the Vella! is 1 
heated, an equal Heat is always becauſe the Wick 
of the Lamp | 
which it 
The 
for 
the 
Ve -bat pour are 
a () 
rapid, ns they be. when any Matter is put in a Ve 
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Countries. 

Re I IS: 
' we have 

as quick as we- poſſibly — Le- 


. | 


As to a Suffuſion of the Blood, or Serum, within 


it 
C 


I 


muſt appriſe the Reader, that whenever any of 
Fire are mentioned, in Quorations from Boerhaave, they are 
ſuppoſed to be meaſured by a Thermometer, wherein the freez- 
ing Point is at about thirry-one, and the Degree ſufficient to 
make Water boil, at about rwo hundred and twelve. 
6 IGNITiO, fe, the fame as CALcINATI1O; for which ſee 
ALX. 
IGNIVORUS, avegdyÞ. See PrROHAOus. 
IGNORANTIA, 4914.4. See AGNOIA, 
 IGNYS, IGNYE, vs, yu. The Ham, or Part behind 


the Knee; in Latin Poples, ryvdny Tires, 6 Epid. Sect. 1. 


Apb. F. is to bleed in the Vein of the Ham. Focſius. 

JITO Braſilienſibus. Marcgr. Piſon. A pomiferous Tree, grow- 
ing in Braſil; its Fruit, or Apple, is of the Size of an ordinary 
Hand-ball, of a dark-yellow Colour, and containing three oval 
Seeds, of the Size of thoſe of a common Apple, covered with 
a dark-yellow Curicle, and of a whitiſh Subſtance. I find no 
Virtues aſcribed to it. 77to is, alſo, a Name for another very 
different Tree, the 

Fito prior, Piſon. a bacciferous Tree, of Braſil, whoſe Fruit 

rows in Cluſters, like Grapes, and, at a Dittance, both for 
igure and. Colour, has the ſame, Appearance, but is ligueous 
on the Inſide, and good for nothing: They bang on the Tree 
throughout the' Year, being of a lively Yellow in the Spri 
and afterwards of a dark Vermilion-colour. Neither the Fruit, 
Leaves, nor Wood, of the Tree are of any Eſteem, bur all the 
medicinal Virtue lies in the hot and acrid Bark of the Root, 
which purges violently, and diſturbs the Humours to ſuch a 


Degree as renders it unſafe for vulgar Uſe. The Natives, and“ 


the robuſteſt fort of Labourers among the Portugueſe, pulverize 
the Bark, and take it in an indeterminate Quantity, about half 
a Pugil, againſt inveterate Obſtructions. I ſeldom uſe it, ſays 
Piſo, and never but for want of a more gentle Medicine, and 
with Correctors, to diminiſh its cathartic Force. Raii Hiſt. 
lant. 

þ ILAPHIS. The Name of a Simple, in Myrepſus, Antidot. 
C. 412. which is immediately explained to be what the Latins call 
Bardana; that is, the Burdock. - 

ILECH. A Term in Paracelſus, by which he ſeems to mean 
ſomething which is Firſt, or a Princi Tech primum, in Ru- 
landus, is a Principle; Ileias, Ileadus, Ilech, ſupranaturale, vel 
primum, is a ſuperceleſtial ConjunCction of the Stars, or an Union 
of the Stars of the Firmament with the Stars of inferior things. 
Ilech magnum is the Aſcendant, or Conſtellation of Medicine, 
which we receive, together with Medicine, in which it has its 
Reſidence, like the ſuperior Stars in the Firmament, and the in- 
ferior in Man. Ilech crudum is a Compoſition of the Firſt Mat- 
ter of the three firſt-Things, which are Mercury, Salt, and Sul- 
phur; and, in this Senſe, it is the ſame as the 1/;after, or Ilia- 
dum. Rulandus, Caſtellus. 
 ILEIDOS, in the ſpagirical Cant, the elementary Air, the 
Heoa Pheresbios, (da pipiog· &.) or Life-bringing Morning, Hea- 
ven: In Man it is the Spirit, which pervades all the Members. 
Rulandus, Fohnſon. | 

ILEUM INTESTINUM. One of the ſmall Inteftines ; for 
which ſee the Article CokL IA. 

LEUS, uA. The fame as IL1aca Passto; which ſee. 
—_ | | 

The Characters are; 3 
The Leaves are rather indented than finuated; as thoſe of the 


common Oak; the Flowers are amentaceous, conſiſting of many 
Stamina, ariſing from a Funnel-ſhaped Calyx. The Fruit is like 
that of the Oak. a cler. 

Boerbaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Ilex; aculeata; cocciglandifera. C. B. P. 425. Towrn. Ind. 
583. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 177, Lex coccigera. J. B. 1. 2. 106. Ger. 
1159. Emac, 1342. Raii Hiſt. 2.1392. Len ＋ pop 
cigera. Park. Theat. 1394. THE SCARLET OAK. 

The Produce of this Plant, uſed in Medicine, is the CRRR- 
Mrs; which ſee. 

2. Nex; folio rotundiori; molli; modiceque ſinuato; ſiye 
Smilax Theophraſti. C. B. P. 425. Turn. Inſt. 583. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 177. Smilax Avborea. Offic. Smilax Arcadum glandifera 
major, Park. run, 1398. Smilax Dalechampii. J. B. I. 2. 101. 
THE GREAT SCARLET OAK. þ | 
This is common in Traly and Languedoc. The Bark, Leaves, 
and Acorns, are uſed; which are eſteem'd more aſtringent than 


thoſe of the Oak.” | © 
> ſerrato, folio! C: B. P. 424 


- Nex; oblongo; Ilex arborea. 
J. B. t. 95: Ilex, anguſtifolia. Tab. Ic. 969. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
"Plant. Vol. 2. a 


ILEX BAGCIFERA. See AGRIFOLIVUM. (OD) Ne 
ILIX (The Plural of IL. x). The lateral Parts of the hypo- 
IAST PASSIO. The hae Pes 

5 f fat Tumor 
' of the Inteſtines, by which an Inflammation, or pain umors, 
4 excited, 1 oa it is ſometimes fo in reality, and have ſeen 
it with my own Eyes; but I obſerved, that it did not excite a 
ic, but an Iliac Pailion ; becauſe, upon opening ſeveral, who 


= 
1145 4 


ILI 


died of a Twiſting of the Gurs, I found in moſt of them, 


-Y 


that 


an Inflammation and Sphacelus of ſome Inteſtine was the Cauſe 


both of the Diſeaſe and Death: Nor is this ſurpriſing; for the 
great Solution of Continuity excited Spaſms and 
ſo perperual and violent, in the tender and exquiſitely ſenſible 
Membrane, that the periſtaltic Motion of the affected Inteit ine, 
by which the Excrements of the Belly are protruded towards 


the Anus, was ſtopped, and abſolutely inverted. Willis de Anima 


Brutorum, 
The large Inteſtines have the ſame Coats as the ſm 
as the Fieces aſcend directly in the Colon, there is a Nero? 
for more robuſt, fleſhy Fibres, to produce a ſtronger ,Contrac- 
tion: Hence, if an Inflammation, or Sphacelus, (which I have 
often known) happens about the Beginning of the Colon, ſo that 
the fleſhy Fibres, being injured, cannot perform the Contractions 
for the Elevation of the Excrements, they, ſta ating towards 
the Ileam, induce an incurable Thac Paſſion. Wilks Pharmaceutice 
1 we | 
certain Woman ſeemed to labour under the Iliac Paſſi 
accompanied with Hyſterics; in the Summer ſhe Was ſeized 
with this Pain, and, in three Days time, it ended in a Twiſti 
of the Inteſtines, of which ſhe died the fourth: She had a ſcir- 
rhous Tumor upon the Confines of the Colon, which was 7 lete 
with very acute Officles, and, as it were, pricking , and vellicat- 
ing the Inteſtine: Wherefore, an Obſtruction being made in the 
Inceſtine, and an, Inflammation ariſing, ſhe died in the utmoſt 
Agony, vomiting Excrements. Hippolytus Boſcus. 
I knew a Countryman, who died after long Contorſions, and 
continued Inffamtmations of the Abdomen; and, being op; 
there was a large Fiſſure in the Inteſtine; out of which I ſaw 
freſh Grapes diſcharg d, which he had juſt eaten. Bene venins. 
In the Year 1668. a Man of Forty died at Amſterdam. He, 
for ſeveral Years, waſted, as if he had been in a Conſumption : 
At length, fourtcen Days before his Death, he was ſeized with 
a Fever; after the tenth he voided no Excrements downwards 
and on the eleventh he diſcharged them by his Mouth ; three 
Days, after, he expir'd. In the Opinion of every body, he was 
afflicted with a Twiſting of the Inteſtines; and that really 'was 
OO We | | 
n the Diſſection I found no Convolution of the Inteſti 
bur obſeryed, that they were more ſtrictly compreſſed =D 


flamed about the Beginning of the Colon; and, when I had 
them by a cautious, gentle Inciſion, 1 difoovered an Views 


which denied a Paſſage to the Excrements downwards; and 
conſequently the — which were below it, were empty 


and theſe above full of Exerements; the Stomach, being full 
Ordure, was diſagreeable both to the Sight and Smell. - — 
diſcovered the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, I ſearched for the Origin 
of that Cauſe, when the Pancreas offered itſelf, half as lo 


again, three Fingers-breadth broader, abundantly thicke 
fourteen Ounces heavier than uſual, for it — Fog 1 


Ounces, whereas the common Weight of a Man's is five, of 
Horſe's eleven: It was every-where Sal of ſcirrhous Glandal . 
as big as Pigeons Eggs. The Ileum, compreſfed by this bul 
Pancreas, being firſt inflamed, then exulcerated, denied a P 
ſage to the Excrements, T. Kerkringrii Obſervat. Anat. 

I formerly opened ſome Subjects, who died of the lliac 
Paſſion, in whom the Omentum: and all the Inteſtines, were 
ſeized with a Sphacelus : The fetid Smell, ariſing from thence, 
would not permit me to examine thoroughly into the Cauſe of 
the Diſtemper. Hildanus, Lib. de Gangrens, Cap. 


A Clergyman, twenty-two Years old, was ſeized with Shiver- 


ing and Hear, continual Vomitings of various Subſtances, which 
were, at laſt, cineritious and blackiſh, with an immoderate 
Pain in-his whole Belly : His Hypochondria were very painful, 
and diſtended; he could lie, on neither Side, had a continuat 
Fever, and great Anxiety ; he could bear Bleedings, but was noc 
relieved by them; and his Belly was obſtinarely coftive : Hence 
there was a great Suſpicion of the Iliac Paſhon. On the fifth 
Day he died ſuddenly : He vomited p 
an exceſſive internal Heat. When dead, he ſwelled very much. 
Upon opening the Body, his Colon was, in a manner, become 
black; his whole Epipleom putrid ; - a purulent Sanies was found 
at the R = of his Liver 2 my Whole was fo fetid, that it 
was 1mpoſhidle to remove the Viſcera. Ballonius, L. 2. Epidem. 
— * r 1 | 1 8 N 
| celebrated Gi Patin thinks, that this Diſorder | 
from an inflammatory Diſpoſition of the Ileum 29 
therefore, that ſeveral are E opening a Vein, warm Fo- 
mentations, Semicupia of warm Water, and emollient Clyſters : 
He informed me, by Letter, that, about thirty Years before 
this whale Iateſtine, of a certain Archbithop's Coachman who 
died of the Iliac Paſſion, was corrupted, black, and gangrenous 
* in Veſlingii Syntagma Anatom. . 
; 2 os a —— 1 of the thin Inteſtines into 
each other, above a Finger's ; eſpecially i 
— oE or ws Cw cha, — 
8 nteſtine enters into the Cavity of another 
which is tollowed 8 and — of the 
Fæces, ſucceeded by Death, as I have obſery d in an anatomical 
* Diſlection , 


Corrugations, 


ally, and perceiv'd 


= 
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DiſſeQion ; for 2 Man, afflited with this Diſorder, die 
without any Relief from Quickſilver ; which, as it could ni 
I found near the Obſtruction. D. Paxarollus. 
diſſected a Woman, who died of the lliac Paſſion : The ſupe- 
rior Part of ber Inteſtine was inſerted into the inferior.  Plempii 
Pant, FR. PEP eee 1 
The lateſtine is ſometimes folded, reduplicated Fing 
of a Glove, which N obſtructs the Paſſage of the > x 
ſtine; whence proceeds a Vomiting of the Fazces 
ication is entirely ſicti 
becauſe he could never ſeevit : But it occurred twice or 


Hoſpital, « Woman: Before her Death, ſhe ſuffered ſevere Pains 
in her Belly, and Anxieties; bad bloody Stools, and, at laſt, Vo- 
mitings. Upon opening her Abdomen, I found the Ih plainly 
contra in ſome Parts, and, as it with a 


being 
in the Cavity of the next ſuperior Part ; its 
vity next ſuperior ene by jd 1 


by De le Boe ; 42 on Prax. Med. Lib. 2 Cap. oe, 

internall z» not teſtines, princ ipall y leon, 

1 Agoor 
r in 


P. Barbette. 
Syſtem, which 
afflict the Mind with uneaſy Senſations, and the Body with dan- 
Lhe gr cogent we may juſtly claſs racking Pains of the In- 
teſtines; the moſt conſiderable of which is that, which, ſeizing 
the Liam, an Inteſtine of a highly tender and ſenſible Nature, is, 
for that Reaſon, called the Ihac Paſſion. Hippocrates called this 
Diſorder, the Pain of the Ilium, becauſe its Cauſe was ſeated 
there; whilſt others of the Greek Authors ſtyled it Chordapſus, 
becauſe the Inteſtine affected was render'd tenſe, like a Chord. 
It is, by the Latin Writers, termed Volvulus; becauſe, in Pa- 
tients who die of it, the Inteſtines, in ſome meaſure, 

.  Celſus calls it the Diſeaſe of the 


oftines. 


the ſame time, no Flatulences are diſcharged by the Anus, which 
is obſtinately clos'd ; in conſequence of which, terrible and 
Symptoms are often brought on. | 
r 
wing Tias prec ya k 
which is ſoon after ſucceeded by acute and violent Pains ; accom- 
panied with Inflation, Diſtention, and à hard Tumor in the 
umbilical Region. The Patient is ſo totally coſtive, that neither 
Flatulences nor Fæces op be. CO I the Anus: After- 
wards the Flatulences diſcharge themſelves by the Mouth; and, 
after a previous Nauſea, a bilious and pituitous is fre- 
quently vomited firſt of all. The Patient breathes wich Difficulty; 
and er Aliments, or Drink, are taken, tho' they 
inco the 49 yer ſoon after thrown up, becauſe 
cannot paſs thro? the Inteſtines; and the Matter thus vomited is 
2 rediſh Sordes, not unlike Excrements, and frequently diſcharged 
with an highly fetid Smell. This Condition is ſucceeded by a 
Loſs of Str a preternatural Heat, an hard and contr 
Pulſe, an im Thirſt, a Redneſs of the Urine, and a 
Difficulty in diſcharging it. When the Diſorder has arrived at 
its worſt State, the Patient is ſeized with a Hiccup, a Delirium, 
Convulfions, and a cold Swear, whilſt, in the mean time, vio- 
lent Convulſions and Faintings fr put an End to Life. 
Hippocrates, in his third Book de Morbis, accounts for this Diſ- 


order in the following Words : © The Inteſtines, ſays he, are 
« dry'd, and, by the Heat of the Inflammation, fo block d up, 
* that neither es nor Faces can be di d. But 


c the Belly is bard, and the Patients ſometimes vomit, firſt a 
„ mucous, then a bilious Matter; and, laſt of all, Excre- 
ments.” 
Celſus thus deſcribes the Iliac Paſſion : 
There are two Diſeaſes, which have their Seat within the very 


Inteſtines, one of which affects the ſmallInteſtine, the other the great the 


one. The former of theſe Diſorders is acute, the other ma 
continue for a conſiderable time. Diocles Caryſtius calls the Di 
eaſe. of the ſmall Inteſtine, Freue Chordapſus, that of the 
other, dA, Tleos ; bur the Generality of M I obſerve, 
give the Name of tile, to the former, and call the other xoauxds, 
Colicus. The firſt of theſe Diſorders excites a Pain ſometimes 


fo ay open Rey 

atient vomits up 

Both Caſes are to 
Vol. II. L ; 


crealed, if is, of ah lll 
Smell, of G 

Areteus ar 13. 

Children as being mo- 
the Humidit ubricous. 
my 1 
r inter; 

the other 
Seaſons. 

The Patient often ſinks immediately Tor- 
ments of the Ile; ſometimes Pus is Part, and 
ſometimes the Inteſtine becomes blac and falls 
off, and the Patient dies. When the Di 
the Sick are iſti f 
dities in the 
fruitleſs Eructations, 

Belly from 
but are there i 

If the 

their 


it ſhi bs, ſo 

0 — 17 thence deſcends 
again to the Ilia; for the Colon is a very large Inteſtine, and ex- 
tends its Convolutions into every Part; ſometimes the Pain fixes 
irſelf in the Os Sacrum, the Thighs, and the Cremaſter Muſcles. 
In Diſorders of the Colon, there are more fruitleſs Vornitings, and 
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ore fleſhy, , and better 
than the ſmall Inteſtines. Aretas de Cauſ. 
Acut. Morb. 2. Cap. 6. | 
Calius Azrelianus thus di 
forme other Diſorders, which bear a | 
The Diſeaſe ro which we have 2 the Name of 
3 e kw r the ) differs from 
t griping Diſorder, iac Paſſion, in Degree; 
Patient, under the nr, is only affected with a light Pain, 


ſufficient to give him the 
Thele f their Seats ; 
„and under 


Hippocrates, Praxagoras, and 
Chordapſus to have one common Sign | 
others have made a Difference betwen them, particularly Dio- 


cles, in his Book of Diſeaſes with their Cauſes and Cures. For 
r i 


— 


* 


„Upon diſſecting thoſe who have died of this Diſorder, the 
| r as it were twiſted, and inflam'd, and ſphacelated, 
and putrefied in the particular Part where the Seat of the Diſorder 
relided ; whilſt, at the ſame time, above the Inflammation, a 
large Part of the Ilium free from this Misfortune is render'd 
0 rurgid with Flatulences, that jt ſometimes exceeds the Colon 
in Bulk, | | 

The immediate Cauſe of this Diſorder conſiſts in an inverted 


— Motion of the nervous and muſcular Coats of the 


nteſtines, in conſequence of the violent Coarctation and Con- 
ſtriction of tho Hlium, by means of which nothing can be tranſ- 
mitted to the infetior Parts. | a 
The Cauſe of this terrible and tormenting Diſorder is gene- 
rally an Hernia of the Scrotum, or Groin, when a Part of the 
Ilum is forced between the Proceſſes of the Peritonzum, 
where they go off, in Men, to the Scrotum, we fi Women, 
where they penetrate the round Ligaments of the Uterus. Now 
ir is certain, from anatomical Obſervations, that, whilſt the Pro- 
celles * penetrate the Muſcies of the Abdomen, they make this 
Perforation, as it were, in certain Angles or Degrees, in ſucfa 
manner, that, when they have perforated one Muſcle, they pro- 
ceed a little between it and the following, betore they penetrate 
the next, in order to paſs farther. This is a Piece of wiſe Con- 
trivance in Nature, to prevent the two eaſy Falling down of 
any thing from the Cavity of the Abdomen to the Region of 
the Scrotum, or the Groin. But if a Part of the Ilium ſhould, 
with Violence, fall down into theſe Parts, and the Annuli, of 
which it conliſts, be too much dilated, it eaſily happens, eſpe- 
cially when other Cauſes concur, that it cannot be reduced to 
irs former Situation, but remains there, incarcerated, as ic were, 
and” abſolutely preven's all Paſſage of its Contents. 
ln Women this is a Circumſtance of a ſtil! more dangerous 
Nature; ſince the Proceſſes are there narrower, and the pu 
laps'd Part of the Inteſtine, of courſe, return'd with greater Dif- 
ficulty. And, though in the Groins of ſome Women the Tu- 
mor is ſo {mall as hardly to equal a Bean in Bulk, yet it may 
lay a Foundation for this Diſorder. In ſcrotal Hernias there is 
the leſs Danger of an Iliac Paſſion, in proportion as the prolaps'd 
Portion of the Inteftine is larger; for I have frequently ſeen a third 
Part of the Inteſtines fall down into the Scrotum, where they 
form'd a large Tumor, without any Danger of a ſucceeding lliac 
Paſſion ; becauſe, in this Cale, the atents may paſs more 
caſily. f 

Belides Hernias, this violent Diſorder is frequently produced 
by the mutual Ingreſs of the Parts of the Ilium into each other; 
which is obſervable upon diſſecting ſome of thoſe who have 
died of this Diſorder. And though ſome Authors abſolutely 
deny this, and account it impoſſible ; yet the contrary is ſufh- 
ciently vouch'd by Experience and rvation. us the 
celebrated Peyer, in Tratt. de Glandulis Inteſtinalibus, when giv- 
ing an Account of the Diſſection of a Woman, who died of 
an liac Paſſion, uſes the following Words:“ Upon opening 
„the Abdomen, we ſaw the Ilium plainly conſtricted, and, as 
« jt were, ſuffocated by a Ligature, for about four Inches; 
« and, being much contracted, it lay entirely conceaPd within 
& the Cavity of the adjacent ſuperior Part of the Inteſtine.“ 
A Cale of the like Nature is deſcrib'd by Sylvius, m Prax. Med. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 15. And ſuch a mutual Ingreſs of the Parts of the 
Ilium, in three different Parts, was, by Peyer, ſhewn in a Girl, 
who died of an Iliac Paſſion. 

Though this Phenomenon may, at firſt, appear pretty hard 
to be accounted for, itis not, however, abſolutely incomprehen- 
ſible; tor, if one Portion of the Ilium is violently conſtricted, 
it may be impetuouſly thruſt into the adjacent Portion now diſ- 
rended with Flatulences. Such an Ingreſs may be the Cauſe, 
not only of an intenſe Pain, but alſo of an Inflammation, which 
maſt be produced by a Compreſſion and Conſtriction of the 
Veſſels of the lum, together with a Portion of the Mefentery. 
Beſides, upon diſſecting the Bodies of thoſe who have died of this 
Diſorder, theſe Parts have been found ſphacelated. And Lazarus 
Riverius, in Cent. 3. Ob/. 26. gives us a memorable Caſe, in which, 
upon diſleCting a Body, he tound the Extremity of the Ilium 

Wrapt up, as it were, in three Convolutions, and compacted in- 
to one Maſs, the Whole of which, together with the adjacent 
Part of the Meſentery, were affected with a Gangrene, whiiſt 
the other inteſtines were very large, and ſurpriſingly diſtended 
with Flatulences. ; 
To ſuch a mutual Ingreſs of the Parts of the Inteſtines, which 
produces the Ilia Paſſion, many other latent Cauſes may con- 
rridute; and the Obſervations of various Authors evince, that this 
Diforder may be produced by the-gnawing of Worms contain'd 
in the llium, and found there atter the Death of the Patient. 
Thus Henricus ab Heer, in Ob.. a4. tells us, that he diſſected a 
Girl, who died of an Epilepſy complicated with an Iliac Paſſion, 
and who, during her Life, vomited Worms; and that about the 
Extremity of the liium he found five Cluſters of Worms, ſome 
of which crept from below upwards, and others from above 
downwards. And, in the Miſcell.. Nat. Curieſ. Decur. 2. Am. 5. 
0 19. we have an Account of a Woman, of thirty Years of 
Age, who, being ſciz'd with the [liac Paſſion, vomited, together 
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with liquid Excrements, ſixteen round large Worms, and, at laſt, 
died uy cold Sweat. Upon diſſecting Ber Body, in the Middle 
of the Inteſt inum Nium the Membranes appear d diſtended like 
a Cap, and there was a Perforation, as large as a green Fig, ex- 
ternally cover'd by a flender Membrane on both Sides a 
Finger's-length of the Ilium 5 and two Inches of the Duodenum 
appear d black, and corrupted by a Gangrene. This ſeems, alk 
to be aſhgn'd as a Ciuſe of the Diſorder by Lommius, in 0 
Med. when he uſes theſe Words: „When the Diſorder has 
< arriv'd at its worſt State, Worms are now-and-then vomited 
« up by the Patients.“ > | 
or are we to exclude from the antecedent Cauſes, capa 

of producing the Iliac Paſſion, and inducing, not only a Stricture 
and Coarctation of the Inteſtines, bur, alſo, of inverting their 
periſtaltic Motion, Poiſons, as alſo draſtic Purgatives, and Eme- 
tics, eſpecially if the Inteſtines labour under any previous Diſ- 
order. Thus Celivs Aureliazus, who, after Hippocrates, wrote 
the beſt concerning this acute Diſorder, among the Cauſes of 
it, reckons Poiſon, taken OY way of Aliment, or Drink; 
as alſo the Eating of Fungi. And Alpinus, Med. Method. makes 
mention of one Guilandimus, who, by taking Pills, and aling 
half an Ounce of Hiera, fell into an Iliac Paſſion, which prov 


mortal. Nor, in ſuch Caſes, can I recommend the Uſe of 
Pills, in which Aloes is an Ingredient ; fince, after their Opera- 


tion, they not only dry the Inteſtines, bur, alſo, procure a greatet 
Afflux ot Blood to them; ſo that, according to my own Ob- 
ſervation, they produce Coarctations of the lnteſtines here · and- 
there, which binder the free Paſſage of the Excrements, and 
diſpoſe to Colics. | 
or, as Cauſes of the Tliac Paſſion, are we to omit Obſtructions 
of the Inteſtines, eſpecially of the ſmall Inteſtines, which are 
generally produced e and aſtringent Aliments, or ſuch as 
are not ſufficiently dituted with Moiſture : Among ſuch, Phyſi- 
cians have obſerv'd to be dry Bread, Biſcuits, and Cheſnuts, 
frequently eaten ; as alſo Pears, Apples, and eſpecially Quinces, 
unripe and four Fruits eaten in large Quantities, eſpecially by ſuch 
as lead a Sy Life, are afflicted with Grief, drink little, ot 
— — Strength and Tone of their Stomach and Inteſtines 
eſtroyed. 

Beſides, the large Inteſtines, obſtructed by a long Retention 
of the Fæces, may produce this terrible Diſorder, whilſt they 
allow a Paſſage for nothing that is taken by the Mouth; eſpecially 
when, from a Principle of Modeſty, the Want of a proper Place, 
or any other Cauſe, the Inclination of going to Stool is ſup- 
preſſed. By this means a large Quantity of Excrements is accu- 
mulated, which afterwards ſo violently diſtends the Coats of 
the Inteſtines, that their elaſtic, ſyſtaltic, and expulſive Force is 
totally deſtroy d. Thus, I remember, ſome Years ago, to have 
had an Account, from a skilful Phyfician, of a certain illuſtrious 
Perſon, who, upon a too long and violent Retention of the 
Fzces, was ſeiz'd with an lliac Paſſion ; and, upon opening his 
Body, after Death, the Colon was found full of Fæces, and in 
one Part ruptur'd, whilſt about twenty Pound weight of Sordes was 
taken away. Henricus ab Heer, in his Ob ſervat. alſo, furniſhes 
us with a memorable Caſe, in which, upon diſſecting the Ab- 
domen of a Perſon who died of the Iliac Paſſion, the Inteſtines 
burſt ſpontaneouſly, and the Fæces were diſcharg'd with ſuch 
Violence as to fly over the Cloaths of all the By-ſtanders. 

But, among all the antecedenc Cauſes of an Iliac Paſſion, 
none has a more immediate and direct Tendency to produce it, 
than violent Anger, eſpecially in thoſe who 8 labour 
under an Hernia, or any Diſorder of the Inteitines. Nor is it 
à difficult Task to account for this, ſince ſuch is the Nature of 
this Paſſion, as to induce Spaſms and Convulſions, eſpecially 
on the nervous Parts, and eaſily to produce a Stagnation, and 
conſequent Inflammation, by reaſon of a copious Aﬀtux of Blood 
to the weaker Parts, among which we may juſtly reckon a Por- 
tion of the Inteſtines, prolapſed and fallen out of the Abdomen. 

"Tis no eaſy Task to determine whether, according ta the 
common Opinion, and the Doctrine of the Antients, Fzces, 
eſpecially, in thar Species of the Iliac Paſſion which ariſes from 
an incarcerated Hernia, or a mutual Ingreſs of the Parts of the 
Ilium, can be thrown up by the Mouth. This ſeems highly 
dubious, firſt, becauſe the Fæces cannot flip back and regur- 
gitate through the Valve of the Colon, with which the Entrance 
of the 1/jum into the Cæcum and Colon is furniſhed. Beſides, 
tis not poſſible to conceive how the Fæces can ' penetrate, and 
make their Way, through a ſmall Part of the Illion, conſtricted 
and firmly cloſed up in an Hernia. I have no Intention torall 
to reject the Authorities of Phyſicians of approved Veracity in 
other Caſes ; but I ſhall only relate what I have, in the Courſe 
of my own Experience, obſerved in ſome Parients afflicted with 
this Diſorder; which is, that they have vomited a Matter of a 
rediſh Colour, in external Appearance not unlike Fæces; bur, 
when this Matter was applied to the Noftrils, it had no Stench, 
bur rather {mell'd of the Subſtances taken, and appear'd, as it 
were, bubling with the Froth. I will not, however, deny, that 
when, the Diſorder neither proceeds from an incarcerated Her- 
nia, nor a Convolution of the Inteſtines, but only from a ſpaſ- 
modic Stricture of the Im, when, at the fame time, the — 
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Inteſtines; the Rectum, and the Colon, labouf undet violent ſpaſ- 
modic Strictures, highly liquid Faces, and, as others have ob- 
ſerved, Clyſters, may penetrate through the Valve of the Colon, 
to the ſuperior Parts. But I recommend this Obſervation, with 
reſpect to vomiting the Faces in an Iiac Paſſion, to the far- 
ther Scrutin r jon, of Phyſicians. * 
As for the Pr 
Hopes of Safety left, ſo long as there is no Inflammation; whilſt 
Clyſters are receiv d, and return'd by Stool; whilſt the Pains 
ſhift from Place to Place, and the Pain and Vomiting not 
continual, but ſeize at Intervals; and the Diſorder is 

by an Obſtruftion of the Inteſtines, by means of the Feces 
contained in them. But the Hopes of Recovery are ſtill greater, 
if a laxative as, * taken by the Mouth, begin — 
by Stool. But if an Inflammation is already preſent, which may 
de known from the Fever, the Violence of the 8 
ion of the Urine, ee iable 
irſt, the Toſſing of the Body, che of und the 
of the Extremities, ſmall or no H of a Recovery 

remain. A ſudden and total Ceſſation of the Pain, | 
with a great Loſs of Strength, a weak Pulſe, Deliquiums, and a 
ferid Smell of the Mouth, are infallible Signs, that the Inflam- 
mation has degenerated into a Sphacelus. We muſt, alſo, ob- 
ſerve, that this terrible Diſorder, if in its Beginning proper Re- 
medies are exhibired to prevent the Inflammarion, and allay the 

Pain, may, ſometimes, be 
before it is totally removed. 
| The CuRE. 


In no Diſeaſe is a ſpeedy Relief more neceſſiry than in an 
Viac Paſſion, firice, without this, tis ſometimes fo violent as to 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt Man in three Days; and, 

2: Time hurries away with Rapidity, it frequently carries along 
with it the ſeaſonable rrunity of relieving the Patient; for 
which Reaſon that practical Caution of Hippocrates, laid down 
i his firſt Book de Morbis, is, in this Caſe; to be carefully ad- 
verted to: © If, fays he, any ian was ever beneficial to a 
Patient in the Cure bf a Diſeaſe, he muſt ON ave 
< employed his Skill at a proper Seaſon.” For which Reaſori 
if in any Diſorder, cerninly in this, which is ſo dangerous and 
quickly fatal, a skilful Phyſician is irnmediarely to be called, 
whoſe principal Intention it ought to be, by proper Remedies, 
both of the internal and external Kind, to mitigate the acute 
and intenſe Pain which lays a ſufficient Foundation for the In- 
flamtnation of the Parts, and the ſubſequent Death of the Patient. 
The Man who is in the leaſt converſant with the Works of 
the antient Greek Phyſicians, will eafily perceive, that they have 
been very full and accurate; not only in giving the Hiſtory, 
but, alſo, the Cure, of the Diſorders, and eſpecially the Pains, 
incident to the nervous Parts; for this Reaſon, no br, thar 
in conſequence of the exceſſive Heat of their Climate, and theit 
intemperare Method of Life, Diſorders of this Kind frequently 
recurd, and called for the Aſſiſtance of the Phyſician. us, 
therefore, inquire into the Meaſures Hippocrates rook for the 
Cure of this Diſeaſe. 
third Book de Morbis ; and for the Cure of it orders a pretty 
n e 
is anointed with the Gall of a Bull, to be twice or thrice intro- 
duced into the Anus : By which means, ſays he, the indurated 
* Fzxces about the Inteſtinum Rectum may be ſoften'd and 
< brought away.” After this he orders the Injection of a Cly- 
ſter, and ſubjoins theſe truly memorable Words: If theſe Mea- 
<« ſures prove ineffectual, a Smith's Bellows is to be introduced 
& into the Anus, and, by its means, ſuch a Quantity of Air in- 
« jected as is ſufficient to diſtend the Abdomen, and remove the 
* Contraction of the Inteſtines.” Then, removing the Bellows, 
he orders a Clyſter to be injected, which conſiſts not of hot 
2 but of ſuch as reſolve and colliquate the Fæces. 


* ys be, ſtopping up the Anus with a Piece of 8 
« jn order to prevent the Diſcharge of the Clyſter, let the Pa. 
< tient fit in warm Water.“ To which he adds, © If this In- 
E jection is retained and again diſcharg d, the Patient will be 
< reftor'd to Health.” We ſhall here ſubjoin what this venerable 
Author farther ſays, wich reſpe& to the Method of treating this 
Diſorder. © The Stomach, fays he, is, with all Expedition, to be 
4 freed from all Sordes, and a Quantity of Blood taken 
< from the Head, and thoſe Parts of the Arms, where the Joints 
& of the Elbows are, that, by this means, the Heat of the ſu- 
4 perior Belly may ceaſe : Then all the Parts above I 
« except the Heart, are to be cooP'd ; whereas the inferior Parts 
are to be kept hot, the Patient is to be placed in a Bath of 
4 warm Water, and carefully anointed wich OIL” | 
I am fo far from di ving of this Merhod of Cure uſed 
. that I highly commend it; ſince it has direct 


endency to ure an Evacuation by Stool, and to remove 
ny * tricture of the large Inteſtines, which prevents it; 
as, to prevent an Inflammation of the ſuperior which 
muſt neceſſarily be productive of the Bur, in 


the Cure of this Diſorder, we think it incumbent on the Phy- 
cian to direct his Views to its firſt Cauſe and Origin. 


ſtics of this Diſeaſe, there are tolerable 


for coe or three Weeks 


The Diſorder itſelf he deſcribes in his 
d of Honey, and whoſe anterior Part 


ly N 85 
ted uent ian 's 
and A oughr to be, after having foften's the 
— tion of the Imteſtine, to reduce it to its natural 
and Situation, if it ſhould not (| fly Qhrink up. 
Thar this may be done with more Eaſe and Expedition, Clyſters 
muſt be injefted every two Hours, in order to expel the ; 
lences from the Abdomen. Then the Part affected is to be 
ſofrened with ous and olcous Subſtances. © For which Pur- 
pole, a Swine's „ half full of Human or $ Greaſe, is 
be applied to the Part affected, and the whole Abdomen is to 
with the Omentum of ſome Animal,” a Calf, for 
Inſtance; or, if that cannot be had, with's clean Linen Cloth, 
merſed in ſeed or Linſeed- oil. Then the Patient is to 
laid on his Back, with his Belly and Abdomen a little rais'd, 
his Head ſomewhat lower; and the , ſeparating his 
ny 3 3 —— . 1 4 Almonds, genily 
attem ion of the prolapſed Part of the 
Inteſtine into the A but in ſuch a manner, as not to | 
or any ways injure, the Inteſtine; for unleſs an Hernia, whether 
of the ſcrotal, the inguinal, or the crural Kind, is ſpeedily re- 
duced, an Inflammation happens, which terminates in s 


Sphacetus ; for in conſequence of a Portion of 
the Iizm 1 as it were, ſuffocated by the 
Rings of the A | the compreſſed 
Blood-veſſels, it mes * and us. 
The next Intention, of no ſeſs Im e, is, by proper Me- 
' was Boy o Anh, nb t Pains; for ſuch is the 
Force and Influence of the Pain, as, by means of the mu- 
tual Conſent between the nervous Parts, to excite all the ter- 
rible Symptoms with which this Diſorder is attended, ſuch as 


f 
8 
8 
T 
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ps; continual n Fever, 
and Loſs of Strengrh, as, alſo, Stricture of the 
inteſtinal Canal, to the inferior Parts, and even the Anus. 
The Tremors, alſo, of the Extremities, and the Difficulty of diſ- 
charging the Urine, depend upon this Circumſtance, But when 


ain is allay'd, all theſe Symptoms are ally miri 
and, in a proportions ,nable Degr — or which — 
ſuays . in Caſes of this Nature, I y, with great 
Succeſs, preſcribe a Spoonful of gently ſpirituous Mint - Water, 


which is, alſo, poſſeſſed of a mild anodyne Quality, to be taken 
ery Hour, mix d with ten or fifteen Drops of the anodyne 
Mineral Liquor, and two Drops of the as ab atum, pre- 
r'd according to the Directions of Helmont. And, externally, 
r allaying the Hiccup and Vomiting, I order a Plaiſter 
pas of Quantities of old Yexice Treacle, and Oil of 
Nutmeg, with an Addition of a ſufficient Quantity of «Oil of 
Mint and Camphire, ro be applied to the epigaſtric Region. 
When the Vomiting and Hiecup are thus ſtopt, gentle Laxatives 
of Manna, Cream of Tartar, and Oil of ſweer Almonds, are 
vently, the more capable of 
Effects, when the Diſorder proceeds from a 
the Faces, in the Flexures of the Inteſtines. 

Nor, among the other Intentions of Cure, are we to neglect 
the Prevention of an Inflammation, by all poſſible means; be- 
cauſe it es, at laſt, into a Sphacelus, and deſtroys the 
Patient; for, according to the Generality of medicinal Obſer- 
vations, no Patient, labouring under an Iliac Paſſion, readily dies 
without a Sphacelus of the Inteſtines, whether ariſing from an 
Hernia, or a Convolution and Ingreſs of the Inteſtines into each 
other. In order, therefore, to prevent an Inflammation, beſides 
Cl external Emollients, and Anodynes, internally exhibited, 
which not only alleviate the 8 but, alſo, the ſubſequence 
Inflammation, nothing is of greater Efficacy than V 
which Hippocrates © with an Intention to prevent or alle- 
viate the Fever : The antient Phyſicians, for this ——1 e- 
rally preſcribed Phlebotomy in the Arm; but I have, wit Soc 
— uſed it in the Feet, l egos in Women. Veneſection is 
both the more uſeful neceſſary, the greater Quantity of 
Blood is found in the Veſſels; in which Caſe it is to be re- 
peated as the State of the Patient ſhall require. 

In order to check the febrile Heat and Inflammation, as de- 
purated Nitre is ſuperior to all other Medicines, ſo, in this Diſ- 
caſe, tis of ſingular Uſe, if, for a Doſe, ſix or eight Grains of 
it, mixed with the Pulvis Marchionis, adding ſometimes a fourth 
Part of a Grain of Camphire, are, now-and-then, exhibited in 
a proper Vehicle. The antiſpaſmodic nitrous Powder may, = 
be exhibited, with Succeſs, in an Emulſion prepar'd of ſweet 
bitter Almonds, Seeds of the white Poppy, and paregoric Waters. 
Externally, io order to prevent an Iuflammation, the Parts af- 
fected are to be anointed with a Liniment, prepar'd of one 
Ounce of human Far, and a Dram of Camphire. a 

If the Diſorder ſhould prove ſo obſtinate as not to yield to any 
of theſe Meaſures, we are to have recourſe to Quickſilver ; 
which I have frequently uſed with Succeſs, and indeed no Me- 
dicine is either more efficacious; or affords more ſpeedy Relief; 
when there is a mutual Ingreſs of the Parts of the Ilium unto 
each other. — nany Phyſicians are afraid of pre- 
ſeribing this Remedy; but their Feat I without any juſt * 
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; 111 


non ided it is only exhibired. at a proper 2 Thus 
— ag Ob ſervat. — Cent. 2. 9605 80. affirms, that a 
Patient, labouring under a violent Iliac Paſhon, was Cured by five 


Ounces of Quickſilver, taken in ſolutive Honey of Roſes. Hen- 
ricus ab Heer, who, by means of this Meditine, reſtored many, 
aſter they were brought to the very Gates of Death, in his OB. 
ſervat. Medicinal. gives us an Inſtance of an Iliac Paſſion cured, 
and the Excrements forthwith diſcharged, by taking half a Pound 
of Quickſilver. Zacatus Luſitanus, as we learn from his Pras. 
Adm, Lb. 2. Obſ. 35. with Succeſs, preſcribed a whole Pound 
of ir, for a certain who laboured under this Diſorder. 
And Pare, in Oper. Chirurg Lib. 20, Cap. 38. affirms, that many, 
in the moſt imminent of their Lives by the lliac 
Paſſion, have been preſer w d, by taking ſeveral Pounds of Quick- 
filver in Water. 
PracTicar Caurioxs. 


With reſpect to the Iliac Paſſion, we are carefully to remem- 
ber, that it is highly unſafe to exhibit draſtic Purgatives, in order 
to render the Body ſoluble ; becauſe they never fail to increaſe 
the Pains, Spaſms, and all the other Symptoms: Nor is it ex- 
pedient to 2 Clyſters, prepar'd of exceſſively hot and carmina- 
tive Subſtances : Much leſs are carminative and ſtomachic 
Eſſences, or medicated Wines, to be exhibited internally; ſince, 
tho theſe may prove beneficial in a flatulent Colic, ari from 

a cold Cauſe, as the Antients uſed to ſpeak, they are yet by no 
means to be exhibited, when the Diſeaſe is of the acute Kind, 
* the — 4 10 beg and A und Be 1 2 - 
„when the _ ins to fail, an iquiums to ſeize 
the Patient, mild Analeptics may be ſafely and my 
uſed ; ſuch as thoſe, for Inſtance, prepar d of the Waters of blac 
Cherries, Turkiſh Baum, Lilics of the Valleys, and Cinnamon, 
without Wine, or a Spoonful of generous Wine, may be now- 
and-then exhibited, with ſingular Advantage. , 

If the Patient is plethoric, VeneſeCtion is forthwith to be in- 
ſtituted, and, even, repeated, if the Caſe requires it. Great 
Regard is, alſo, ro be had to the judicious Obſervation of the 
learned Paſcolj, who in Tow. 2. uſes the ft Words: © When 
<< a Fever, and the Signs of an approaching Inflammation of the 
“ Viſcera, are preſent, a Vein is to be forthwith open d, rather 

cc in the inferior than in the ſuperior Parts: Hence we almoſt 
« always obſerve, that Leeches, eſpecially when applied to the 
c Inteftinum R „ have been o lar Uſe in the Cure of 
« an lliac Paſſion ; fince the Blood, diſcharged from the hæmor- 
© rhoidal Veins, relieves the Part affected, in the moſt imme- 
ce diate manner of all others.” See HaMoRRHoIDES. 

When the Uſe of Quickfilver is indicated as proper and ne- 
ceſſary, it is previouſly to be depurated, waſhed, and. paſſed 
through Leather: When thus prepar'd, it is not adviſeable ro 
exhibit more than a Pound, or half a Pound; which is moſt 
commodiouſly taken in fat Broth. Immediately after it is taken, 
ir is expedient the Patient ſhould lie for ſome time on his Ri 
Side, that it may the more quickly paſs through the Right Ori- 
fice of the Stomach : Beſides, if his Strength permits, he is to 
walk, or uſe Geſtation, that it may the better reach the inferior 
Parts. But, when an ent, and the 


Inflammation is already pref 
Strength much impair'd, we are to abſtain from the Uſe of this 
Medicine, leſt the By-ſtanders, and ſuch as are not capable of 
forming a right Judgment, ſhould be of Opinion, that the Pa- 
tient is deſtroy'd by this Remedy, which has the bad Fortune to 
000 
n this er, great Hopes o ery are juſtly 
placed in Clyſters, provided are only uſed at proper ti 
and in due cacti N. = when 1 1 arſine are 
conſtricted by violent Spaſtns, by relaxing their Fibres, and ren- 
dering them flaccid, greatly allay the Inverſion of the periſtaltic 
Motion. It is moſt expedient if the Strength of the Patient 
permits it, to inject a Clyſter of warm Water, mixed with Fer. 
zelizs's Syrup of Marſhmallows, every two Hours, and that 
during the firſt Day of the Diſorder, - that, by this means, the 
Feces may be render'd more liquid. 
As for Topics, I cannot help approving of the Caution of 
Celins Aurellanus, Who adviſes us to abſtain from heavy Cata- 
{ms, which, by their Weight and Roughneſs, increaſe the 
iſorder, and the Pains with which it is accompanied; for 
ſometimes the Inflation and Diſtention of the Abdomen are ſo 
great, that the Patient cannot bear it to be moderately touched 
with the Hand. 


. When the Anus, in ce of the ſpaſ ic Strictures, 
is ſo braced up, that it cannot admit a -pipe, much leſs 
the Noſe of a Pair of Bellows, it is then expedient to apply to 


upon the Decline, Baths are 

modious ; and may be, alſo, uſed in the firſt Da 

order, when their Propriery is indicated by proper 5 

For theſe contribute greatly to the Termination of the Diſeaſe, 

and the Expulſion of the peccant Matter, by relaxing the Fibres : 
; b 


js ofthe Die * 


are, 
the Breaſts as far as the Groins, and the Spine of the Back, often 


. 


3 


Thus Bachs cha dethbdice. wid erect. Succels, recdina 
mended in the Beclwe of Blat 3 


anns. | 
In order to mitigate the Pains which are, almoſt, the 


the R 


from a crural Hernia, and a 


from an 1 ili 
r 


e, Al poſſible Care is to be taken of the Hernia, which 
is to be retained with a Truſs; or, if that cannot be commo- 
diouſly 2 is to be carefully defended from every Degree 
of Cold. e Patient is, alſo, to abſtain from all Aliments of 
a flatulent Quality; ſuch as Summer Fruits, Peaſe, all the Spe- 
cies of Pot-herbs, and Onions, and Turneps: But he is, above 
all, to abſtain from Subſtances of an aſtringent and drying Qua- 
lity that, by this means, his Body may be. preſerv'd iently 
ſoluble; and, as I have found from Experience, that, in Patients 
labouring under an Hernia, nothing has a more immediate Tend- 
ency to excite the Iliac or produce a Relapſe, than An- 
ger, and draſtic 2 e are carefully to be avoided, 
2 of the pernicious and fatal Conſequence. Fre- 

ic an. P * 

As I believe, with Celſus, that moſt lliac Paſſions proceed, 
Originally, from an Inflammation of the Inteſtine, Bleeding ſhould 
ſeem to be the firſt Step neceſſary to a Cure, and this may be 
r in any Conſtitution capable of an Inflammation. And 
I have known the moſt Cathartics, and theſe repeated, 
of no Effect, when adminiſter'd previous ro Bleeding, which 
have, however, operated very well, and produc'd plentiful Stools, 
immediately after a ſufficient Quantity of Blood has been taken 
away; for when the Tenſion, and inflammatory Stricture of the 
Inteſtine, is remov'd by Bleeding, and the intercepted. periſtaltic 
Motion thereby reſtor d, the Excrements are readily protruded 
rowards the Anus, and lled. I have, farther, obſerved very 
ſalutary Effects from anodyne, emollient, and gently diſcutienc 
Fomenrati continued tor a time, and frequently re- 
peared; and if, in the Intervals of the Fomencations, the warm 
Omentum, or Inteſtines, or both, of ſome Animal juſt killed, 
are 1 and kept tually on the Abdomen, our Endea- 
vours for a Cure will be the more likely to ſucceed. Inſtead of 
theſe, I have ſometimes known a warm Sheep-skin applied with 
very good Effect: But this muſt be tripe off from the Animal with 
the utmoſt Expedition, the Moment it is kill'd, and laid to the 
Abdomen reeking hot; and another muſt be applied when that 
— Wn; which uſually happens in four, five, or fix 

ours. * 

An entire Interception of Urine, in the Iliac Paſſion, is eſteem'd 
a moſt certain P ic of ſpeedy Death. See INTEsTINA. 

Sydenhaw's Method of treating this Diſorder is ſpecified under 
the Article * - 0 cr — . 

Celſus, conſidering the Diſorder as an Inflammation, directs 
it to be treated accotdingly, thus: — 


, 

Cure of the Ileos conſiſts in — the ao” 
cation of Cupping-glalſes to many different Parts, tho? wi 
ſcarifying every-where ; for that will be ſufficient, if done in two 
or three Places: In the reſt, drawing away the Wind will be ſuf- 
ficient. We are then carefully to ſearch out the Seat of the 
Diſorder, which has, uſually, a Tumor upon it. If it be ſituated 
above the Navel, Evacuation of the Belly would be uſeleſs: If ir 
lies in the Parts below the Navel, it will be, ſometimes, very 
— according to the Advice of Eraſiſtratus, to evacuate by 

tool; and, 1 this kind of Remedy has. been often found 
ſucceſsful in thoſe The Method of doing it is by admi- 
niſtring a Clyſter of ſtrained Cremor of Ptiſan, mixed with 
Honey and Oil, and no other Ingredient. If no Tumor appears, 
lay both your Hands on the Top of the Belly, and draw them 
down gently, by which means you will diſcover the Seat of the 
Diſorder ; for it will neceſſarily reſiſt the Touch, and, from this 
— — will be able to judge, whether you are to eva- 
t ' | 


ly, or nor. | 

Common Remedies Applications of hot Cataplaſms, from 

changing them: Strong Frictions of the Arms and Legs, or 

bathing the whole Body in hot Oil. If the Pain continues, three 
or 


— 


— _ 
of hot Oil are to be forced into the Belly thro' 
'd a Vent 


for the Tranſmiſſion of Wind, we may allow the Patient to rake 
a moderate r of warm Mulſam ; bur, before this is effect- 


or four Cyathi 
the Anus: When, by ſuch Methods, we have © 


ed, all manner of Drinking is very carefully to be avoided. If 
— 3 agrees with him, he may afterwards take ſome ſor- 

e Liquor. | 

When the Pain and- Fever are ceaſed, the Parierit may be 
allow'd to eat pretty freely, tho* not of ſuch Food as cauſes In- 
Marion, or is hard o E , for fear of injuring the Inteſtines, 
not yet ſufficiently confirm d; but his Drink is to be only pure 
Water; for whatever is vinous, or acid, is quite improper in this 
Diſeaſe. After this, all Bathing, Walking, Geſtation, and other 
Motions of the Body, are to be avoided; for the Patient is ſub- 
ject to a Relapſe, upon the leaſt Occalion ; and the Diſeaſe is 
ſure to return after a Cold, or any Jactation, if the Inteſtines are 
not well confirm'd. 8 ts = 2 + | leg ht | 
. TLIACA VASA. - The lliac Veſſels, form'd by the Bifurca- 
tion of the Aorta Deſcendens, and Vena Cava. . 

ILIACUS MUSCULUS. This is abroad thick Muſcle, ly- 
— the whole Infide of the Os Vium. Ir is fixed by fleſhy 
Fi to the internal Labium of the Creſt of the Os llium, to 
that of the Slope between the two anterior Spies. to the Infides 
of theſe Spines, to the ſuperior Half of the Inſide of this Bone; 
and to the adjacent lateral Part of the Os Sacrum. * 

All theſe Fibres, contracting by run obliquely to- 
wards the lower rn 7 * — 7 = | _ | © 
being fixed, by a kin to e of its Ten- 
don, all the Way to the little Trochanter. cover the Head 
of the Os Femoris, and ſome of the loweſt are inferred in that 
Bone, a little above, and behind the little Trochanter, and others 
a little lower down. . 

On the Outſide of the lower Extremity of the Iliacus, there 
is ſomerimes a ſmall ſeparate Muſcle foted immediately under the 
anterior inferior Spine of the Os Ilium ; from whence it runs 
obliquely downward, joins the Iliacus, and is inſerted below the 
little Trochantet. It IE in ſore meaſure, the Roman V, 
with the Pectineus; and might be reckoned an Iliacus minor, if 
the large Muſcle had not ſometimes an Inſertion in the Side of 
the Eminence, called Ilio-peCtinea. 

The lliacus and Pſoas, thus united, paſs under the Ligamen- 
tum Fallopii, over the Slope or Chanel, berween the anterior 
inferior Spine of the Os Ilium, and Eminentia Ilio-pectinea, in a 
ſort of ligamentary Capſula, very ſmooth and poliſhed, thar Part 
of it, which covers the » appearing like a ilape. 

mn . F ' 
 ILIACUS Externus is a Name for the Muscuius Prri1- 
FORMIS. : 

TLIADUS, Iliadwm, Iliaſter, Ileidos (they are, alſo, written with 
a Tfor the firſt Letter). The Firſt Matter of all Things, conſiſting 
of Mercury, Salt, and Sulphur; the Chaos: For there is 3 
in the Nature of Things, which conſiſts not. of theſe three, 
theſe are the three Principles of Theophraſtus ( Paracel/us) which are 
diſcovered by ſpagirical Analyſis : We can find nothing but theſe 
three, which are each in each Element. Lhiaſter, in general, is 
the occult Virtue of Nature, whence all Things have their In- 
creaſe, are nouriſhed, multiply'd, and have their vegetable 
Growth. See Paracelſ. de Meteor.” Generation. The Thaſter 


may be underſtood, as in the Elements, or in Man : In the. 


Elements it is the v tive Power or Virtue of Nature, 
which is fourfold, according to the Number of Elements: It is 
called Chaos. There are, alſo, four Ihaftri concerned in the 
Longevity of Man. The firſt or native Iliaſter is the Term of 
Life, or rather Life itſelf, or its Balſam in Man. The ſecond or 
epared Iliaſter is the Term of Life, which we have from the 
Eons, or 22 Things,” and Life itſelf. The third 
Tliafter is the poo erm of Balſam, which we have from the 
> 5m of Things. The fourth Thefter is the Retirement 
of the Soul or Mind into another World, as in the Caſes of 
Enoch, Elias, and others. Thus far is from Ralandus and Fohbn- 
{=> and ſeems for the moſt part to be taken out of Paracelſas's 
ks of Long Life, where he reckons three Iiaſtri, a 
Quinteſſence; one of them he calls Sanctitum, another Para- 
tetum, and the third Magnum. According to the Magnum, 
which is the fourth of Ralandus, he calls Men Henochdiated, or 
Elizæated. Iliadus is, alſo, a migeral Spirit, which is contained 
in every Element, and is the Cauſe of all Diſeaſes. Iiadus, alſo, 
is what makes a Criſis. From the 1/iadvs proceed all Diſeaſes; 
and in the Ihiadus all Thy: all Sim conſiſt: To ſome it 
gives Health; ro others Sickneſs. To the Ihadus are, alſo, 
aſcribed three Ages: The firſt Age endures as long as it continues 
uncorrupted, tho the Subject, or Perſon, be ſeventy Years of 
Age: for, as long as he remains free from Diſeaſes, he is in the 
firſt Age of the Iliadus; but, as ſoon as the Iliadus is infected, he 
paſſes into its ſecond Age: The third Age commences at the 
time of Death. In the firſt Age no Medicine is to be uſed, be- 
cauſe it is not neceſſary ; nor in the third, becauſe ir can admi- 
niſter no Relief; and therefore the ſecond Age is the only Seaſon 


in which Medicines can be proper. Paracelſus de Tartar. 
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 ILINGOS, %%, From hy, 4 Voter A Verigo, in 
n appeat to turn round, and the Eyes grow dim, 
RT1IGO. | 
3 3 Madhiefs cuuſed by Love, according to A vicenna. 
e 0 ky a * 5 
0 1 See INNO ATA OA aa 
ILLAMBONIS _— ANA xoxateryr, A Name 
for à Collyrium for Ulcers of the Eyes, mentioned by Paulus 
2 L. ' Ba 0 7. C. 16. | n 
LES .., ame for the Saen ; parvam 3 _ acre ; 
| GITIMUS. Megitimate: An Epithet for the 
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 ILLOSIS, ern. "A ion of the E We 
| 1LLOTA LANA. The ſame as Lana Succids. See LANA. 
ILLOTI Piſces 'are Fiſh which ſimell and taſte of Mud. 
Celſus calls theſe Viroſs Piſces. | 
LLUTIO.' "The fame as Al. vs 14; which ſee. 


- ILLUTATIO. "Mutarion.” This is a Beſ Part 
of the Body with Mad, and renewing it, as it grow: 7; with « 
done with the Mad unf ne 12 


ud found at the Bottom of Mineral S 
| ILLYS, | e A Perſon whoſe Eyes arc diſtorted, . 


ILYS, uit, The' Pzct of Wine. Hence the Epi 
iv, is applied to the Sediment in Stools, which t — 
the Fæces ine; and to the Hypoſtafis in Urine, when like 
AGA ro Imagin 

. ination. The Fancy, once excited 
the Appearance of an agreeable Object, preſently raiſes Defire! 
and produces local Motion, either to approach or avoid the Ob- 


ject according to its different Circumſtances. 


If it be agreeable, the whole Bent of the Soul is to court and 
embrace it, earneſtly endeavouring to be united to it. She is, 
as it were, expanded in Pleaſute; while the animal Spiri a 
kind of — carried within the Brain, are conſtantly 
exciting the moſt plealing Ideas; and, acting in a lively Manner 
2 t 1 Ln Boyce * Eyes and Countenance to 
8 t s and ev ember exult for Joy: Be- 

es, — — — Ry Brain aff the ; ia, by 
means of the Nerves, propel the with more Rapidiry, 
and pour it with Vigour on every Part of the Bod. N, 

But, if the Object appear dreadful or grievous to the Ima- 
pen oe Soul, as it were, ſubſides, and is contracted. 
Spirits ſeen to retire precipitately, and are ſunk in Fear 
and Sadneſs. Hence the Countenance is dejected, and the 
Limbs enfeebled; and, the ſame Affection being carried by 
the Nerves from the Brain to the Præcordia, they are con- 
tracted, and reſtrain the Blood from its due Excurſion. 
Blood, — og collected into one Place, produces an Ran 
and Oppreſſion at the Heart; while the exterior Parts, being de- 
prived of their uſual Influx, languiſh, and are diſordered. Such are 
the Effects of the Power of Imagination; Effects which are 
ſometimes almoſt incredible, and which been thought ſuffi - 
cient to reſtore and renovate, to tuin deſtroy, the human 


e. 
To the Virtue of the Mother's Fancy have been aſcribed the 
Lineaments of the Embryo or Fottus, with the Marks impreſt 
apo its Body, both at and after the Time of Conception. 
ranſanimation or Ecſtaſy, Transformation of Body, Tran. 
lantation of 3 the ſtrange Alterations of Bodies by the 
irtue, Reliques, and the Invocation of Saints, are all imputed 
to. this Power of the Imagination, In a Word, Sickneſs and 
Health, Recovery, and Death itſelf, are within the Limits of its 
Sway. But it may be proper to premiſe, that, by the Power of 
Imagination or Fancy, we do not mean, that this Faculty, as an 
immediate Efficient, by a direct Property of itſelf, produces any 
Effect; but mediately, by the Interpoſitiorf of the Blood and 
3 Fluid, — dy Deſire. FR + 
mong common Accidents, ſtanding on a Precipice, or 
along a narrow Bridge, and looking down from us, — 
make us tremble and grow giddy. The ſeeing a Perſon eat ſore 
auſtere or crabbed Fruit, will cauſe a kind of Super inthe Teeth ; 
or the beholding another feeding on Delicacies, of which we are 
fond, occaſions a real Flux of Saliva ; or, according to the common 
LN makes our water. The Sight of a Perſon in 
iction, in Miſery, or in Torture, will make the Compaſſionate 
fancy, that he feels a Pain lie that of the unhappy Sufferer. The 
ing Deſire of ſuckling a deſtitute Infant has been known to 
have produced Milk in the Breaſt of an old Woman, as is ſaid. 
1 1 —_—— grating, 1 
to on 5 or another Lawning, to 
occaſion in us the ſame Action. a rw 
Thus, 


UMA; 


4 ao, the Imagination, upon Joy, cauſes a pleaſant” and 
i. Of any chi ſhameful; roduces Bluſhi 
Bot wee rere hae been he E of the dronieet Ke. 
rehenſions of an approaching Execution, as may appear by ch 


1 1 * ** SITY 
Schenkins, Lib, 1. tells us, i 19 us; 2 e 
Samara, being in Love with A young Lad 0 Hin Sens obrain'd 
of her a private Meeting, under a Grove in the King's Gardens, 
which was a capital Crime. Bythe-unfortunate Barking of a little 
they were diſcovered, and the young Nobleman was feiz'd, 
impriſoned, and condemned to die. Aſter hearing his Sentence, 
in one and the ſame Night, he was, in Appearance, both young 
and old, his Hair bong; Ferns 9057 as in hoa The 
Gaoler related the Accident to the 2s a Prodigy, who was 
po — row him, ſaying, he — Jn ſufficiently /puniſh'd 
or his Fault. , RI 50 5r PAW 
The ſame Author, informs us, that a young Nobleman of the 
3 Court had violated a Lady's Galli, though, by her 
ſmall Reſiſtance, ſhe ſeemed not alogetber. reluctant. He was 
impriſon'd, and condemned to loſe his. Head/the-next Day. Be- 
ing brought into the Imperial Preſence, before rhe Execution of 
his Sentence, he was known to none; the Beauty of his Face be- 
ing vaniſhed, his Countenance like the Countenance of a Corple, 
and his Hair and Beard entirely grey. On.ſ& wonderful an Altera- 
tion, a4 Counterfeit was reaſonably ſuf : but ofter a ſtrict 
Examination, no Impoſture appearing, the Emperor was moved 
to Pity, and pardoned the Criminal. | ber 270) 
Mr. Boyle, in his Experimental Philoſophy, relates, that, when 
he was 1 Ireland, an Triſh Captain, coming with ſome of his 
Followers, to ſurrender to Lord Broghil; was caſually intercepted 
by a Party of the Exgliſb, his Lordſhip being then abſent. .. Upon 
this Misfortune, 7 rodigious was the Captain's Terror of Death, 
that, before Lord BroghiPs Return, his Hair changed its Colour 
in a peculiat manner; | ſome of his Locks, which were turned 
rfectly white, being interſperſed with the reſt, which retained 
Noir uſual rediſh Hue. | of netic” 
The bare Imagination, of a purging 4 has, I am credibly 
inform'd, produced Stools, like thoſe called Phyſical. . With re- 
ard to Vomiting, Turner lays, he, one Morning, viſited a young 
8 who had Occalion for ſeveral Vomits, not. of the 
mildeſt Sort. Being provided wk pigin Poſſet-drinky he deſired 
me, ſays be, to ſhew bim his Bolus. I had no ſooner opened it, 
n he began to heave and retch extremely; then I carry'd the 
Bolus out of the Room, till he had recovered himſelf. took 
a Draught of Poſſet-drink, which was ſoon followed by a ſecond; 
neither of them returning, the Bolus was again preſented, upon 
the firſt Glance of which, he began to vomit plentifully, ſo con- 
tinuing, till I made him believe, that it was again removed out 
of the Room. Having drank more Poſſer-drinks, I une 
lled the Bolus out of my Pocket, which again had the ſame 
fect. He faid, he had thus vomited with ſeveral of his laſt 
Boluſes, and found as much Advantage, and as ftrong an Opera- 
tion, as from the firſt, which he had taken into his Stomach. 80 
ſurpriſing was this Gentleman's Idioſyncraſy, though in perfect 
Health, if a Bolus was mentioned, or if he accidentally 
on it, he would fall a vomiting. _, | 
The Fancy, ſays Fienns, in his Tra, de Viribus Imag. by 
cauſing a Motion of the Humours and Spirits, is capable of pro- 
ducing almoſt every Diſeaſe: For, as it has Power to deter- 
mine theſe Humours to any Part, it is able to cauſe the Indiſpo- 
lition incident to the Part. And ſome have been obſerved to 
have contracted the Small- pox or Plague, by Fear, or Force of 
Imagination, ſome putrid Humours, with a peſtilent Atmoſphere, 
prediſpoling. A condemned Malefactor, the ſame Author takes 
notice, being carry'd out to Execution, as he believed, having 
his Cap pulled aver his Eyes, and a wet Cloth ſtruck Ny 
about his Neck, dropt down dead, imagining he was beheaded. 
And there are 1— ſurpriſing Inſtances of the Force of Imagi- 
nation in Hypochondriacs. 
We ſhall now proceed to take notice of ſome monſtrous, 
or marked Births, occaſioned by the ſtrong Imagination, or diſ- 
appointed Longings, of the Mother ; which bave had Power not 
only to divert and diſturb the plaſtic or formative Faculty, but 
to amp its Characters, to diſmember and diſlocate, and to make 
large Wounds in the Fcetus, long after Conception, when it has 
The Deſire, ſays Hippocrates, of the ant Woman is ca- 
ble of marking the tender Infant with the Thing deſired. And 


t. Ferom, in his Lectures 2 Was 4 ſays, that a Lady having 
brought forth a Child of an Ezhiepic eren was in Danger 
of ſuffering as an Adultreſs; from which Puniſhment ſhe was de- 
livered by Hippocrates, who wiſely imputed; this Event to .a 
Picture reſembling the Child. exadtly, and which he — ſne 
had been often very intently viewing To the ſame Cauſe He- 
liodorus aſcribes the Whiteneſs of 4 Who was born of 
Ethiopian Parents. WE 9 ö 
_ Soranss, as St. Auſtin obſerves, inforras us, that, however de- 
formed and apy the Tyrant Dionyſeus he would always have 
a beautiful Picture placed before his Wife in the Bed-chamber. 
Gelty, in his Lib. de Theriac. ad Piſon. C. 14. ſays, that the Sight 


IMA 


ot a Picture is ſufficient to the Fcetus into the ſame Like- 
neſs. And the Patriarch, in Geneſis, Chap. xxx. Ben the 
ſtreaked Rods before the Cattle, at the Time of their 

junction, ſhewed himſelf go Stranger to theſe Effects. c 

Heſiod, Lib. a. de Op, & Dieb. exhorts his Friends to abſtain 
from Embraces after their Return from Funerals, or nag 
of any Calamity, which has befallen them; leſt the ſorrowfu 
Idea be tranſmitted ro the Conception, and the tender Fctus 
marked with ſome frighiful Charadter. : 

Pet. Meſſias, in his Lib. Leck. var. C. 7. r from M. Da- 
maſc. that a Girl was born all over hairy, from the Mother's 
viewing the Picture of St. Jahn Baptiſt, drawn in bis hairy Ve- 

ure hanging by ber Bed-fide: The like Cafeis. taken notice of 


ius, and Amb, Pars.. : * 3 
. Bartholine, in his Hiſt. Anas, Cent. 3. ſays, that a 3 
with Child being excecdinghy frightened by a Cat, was delive 
of a well-ſhaped Child, but with an Head like chat of a Cat. 
_ Galielm, Paradin. in his Hiſtory of Savoy, 17 ad Cap, 46. 
declares, that a Niece of Pape Nicolas III. of the Family of the 
Dr fo hd a Birth covered with Hair, with the Claws of Bears, 
inſtead, of Fingers and Toes, which ſhe aſcribed to her looking 
on the Picture of that Creature, which was every-where repre- 
ented in the Dwellings of that Family. Upon this Event, his 
lines gave Order ſor deſtroying all the Pictures of Bears 
throughout the City 2 | 6! of RE 
On July 18. 16 10. (ſays the ſame Author, in his Addit am, ad 
Devel 2 Haff. Lib. 7. C. 3.) 2 Boy was born at Prague, whoſe 
iver, Inteſtines, Stomach, * with Part of the Meſentery, 
hung out all naked below his Navel; he lived but a few Hours. 
The Mother, upon Inquiry, ſaid, that, three Months before her 
8 ſhe. was forced by ſome Soldiers to be preſent at the 
illing of a Calf; at the opening of which, ſhe felt an extraor- 
dinary Motion in herſelf, when ſhe ſaw the Bowels tumbling from 
the Belly. About the ſame Time and Place, another Boy was 
born, with his Fore-skin cut and inverted. Three Weeks be- 
fore, the Mother had liſtened attentively- to one who was de- 
nne Manner of the Fewiſb Circumciſion. L 
L cus Vives, in his Comment upon St. Auſtin's City of God, 
Lib. 13. C. 25. mentions a looſe Fellow of Brabant, who, havi 
perſonated the Devil in a Play, went home in his Habit, _ 
would needs enjoy his Wife, ſaying, he would beget on her a 


* 


oung Devil. Woman conceived, and afterwards brought 
1 of the ſame diabolical Figure, in which the 
was dreſſed. 


| Schenkius, in his Obſ.. Med. tells of a Woman very big, who, 
converſing with her Neighbours, told them, that ſhe reckoned 
to the Time of the Epipheny, or the Feſtival of Three Kings. 
One of them wiſhed ſhe might bring forth Three Kings ; and 
merrily anſwered, With all her Heart; and, at the time, ſhe bore 
three Sons, one of them black, as the Ethiopian Kings are painted. 
This Relation is confirmed by Cornel. Gemma, in = Sod], Lib. 1. 
Cap. 6, who reports of another, near her Time, who being pur- 
ſued by ber Husband, with his drawn Sword, threatening to cut 
her over the Forehead, ſhe, from the Fright, ſoon fell in Tra- 
vail, and was delivered of an Infant with a large Wound on 
its Forehead, of which the Bleeding could 24 ſtopt, and 
the Child preſently dy d. 2 
Gulielmus Fabricius tells us of a Woman at Bers in Suitxerlaud, 
who, bang big with Child, and quarrelling with another, fell into 
a violent Paſſion, after which, falling into Labour, ſhe was broughe 
to-bed of a Daughter, of a c us and heroic Mind, but her 
Feet and Hands contracted, as if ready to fight, and her whole 
Body in a continual Motion; fo that ſhe walked, as it were, 
dancing and trembling, like one in the Height of Anger. 
A young luſty Woman, big with Child, was much frightened 
by a Perſon falling down by ber, in a Fit of an Epilepſy. At the 
Expiration of her Time, ſhe was delivered. of a Son, who was 
ſoon after ſeized with epileptic Paroxyſms, which carry'd him off 
before he was a Year old. This Author adds, that the Cauſe may 
be aſcribed to the Force of the Mother's Imagination, at the 
Time of the Fright, communicated to the Brain of the Infant. 
The Caſe of a Man born without Arms, and living to a great 
Age, which was occaſioned by his Mother's Surprize at the Sight 
a Beggar in the ſame Condition, is related in Cent. 6. Ob. 66. 
by rhe ſame Author. And I knew, ſays Twrzer, a Lady, who, 
being with Child, was frighted at the unexpected View of a Beg- 
's ſtump Arm upon her Coach-door, and was delivered of a 
Child wanting one of its Hands. The ſame Fabricius gives an 
Accountofan N contracted by the Mother's Imagina- 
tion: Of the Infant's Head pierced ar by reaſon of the 
Mother's receiving a Fright : Of the Small-pox this way com- 
municated : Of a Child born with the Leg broken, or diſtorted, 
by the Mother's looking on a Crucifix, and viewing the broken 
Limbs of one of the Malefactors on the Side of our Saviour: 
Of a Female Child being born with a Prolapſus Uteri & Veſcæ, by 
the Mother's beholding a poor Woman under that Misfortune. 
Fiemme, de Virib. Imaginationis, tells us of a Girl born without 
an Head, but complete in the reſt of her Body: The Likeneſs of a 
Shell-fiſh was joined to her Neck, having two Valves, which 
ſhur and opened, and by which, from a Spoon, ſhe took her Nou- 
riſhmenr. 


A 
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riſnment. This was occaſioned by the — 
Muſſels in the Market, which ſhe could not procure. f 
Monſter lived eleven Years, but, happening, in an angry 
ſtrongly to bite-the 5 with which ſhe was fed, and break- 
e teſtaceous Valves, ſhe dy'd quickly after. rer 
Abe Caſe related by Sebaſtian Manſter, in Ys 
of two Children born growing together by the Forehead, occa- 
ſioned by two Perſons wantonly ſtriking their Heads together be- 
hind the Mother, ſeems leſs ſtrange to thoſe, who have ſeen, in 
London, two Girls, brought from Germany, conjoined about the 
Loins and Buttocks, with one common Anus and Pudendum. 

In the Zodiacus — — —— Nov. — —— 
1682. we are told of a pregnant Bergs oman, who bei 
often intent upon looking up to the Images Angels, in the 


; 


Fienus records a Woman at Antwerp, who, in Countenance 
and Geſture, reſembled an Ape ; her Mother, when pregnant, 
being uſed to play with a Creature of that kind. Helikewiſe in- 
forms us of a Lizard, that frightened a Woman with Child, 
leaping into her Boſom ; and ſhe b t forth an Infant, with 
a fleſhy Excreſcence on the Breaſt, ly reſembling the Lizard, 
with its Head fixed' in the Child's Fleſh, and the reft of the Body 


here he tells him, that his Wife bei 
1 ' reg ra 


per Lip. 8 
Dr. Cyprianus, in Phil. Tranſ. . „Vol. 3. p. 222. gives the 
followi Ca: A Re 5 delivered of * Girl with « Wound 
in her Breaſt, above four Fingers and penetrating to 
Muſculi Intercoſtales, being an Inch „ and hollow under 
the Fleſh about the Wound: There was, alſo, a Contuſion at 
the lower Part of the Wound, which, . being treated with = 
atives, came to an Head, was , and healed with 
ound. The Birth was eaſy, and, conſequently, the Child re- 
ceived no Harm in it. But, about two Months before, the Mo- 
ther, beg. to Bed, heard a Report, that a Man had mur- 
dered his Wife by wounding her in the Breaſt with a Knife ; at 
which Relation, it was obſerved, that ſhe changed Countenance, 
and 2 concerned. * | 3 rods 
Boyle acquaints us, that an ingenious Phyſician, bei 
to a — Lady who, he believed, onl 2 herſelf Sick, 
ſcrupled to give her Phyſic; and adviſed her Friends to divert 
her by little Journeys of Pleaſure, In one of theſe, going to 
St. Winifred's Well, this Lady, who was a Catholic, continued 
ſome time in the Water, to perform her Devotions, and atten- 
tively fixed her Eyes upon the red Pebbles under the Water. A 
while after, ſhe was delivered of a Child, whoſe Skin- was co- 
iouſly ſpeckled with Spots of the Colour and Size of thoſe 
ones; which Marks the Child ever retained. 


A Kinſwoman of mine, ſays Sir Kenelm Dighy, in bis Treatiſe 


of Bodies, being fond of wearing Patches, I to tell her, in 
Jeſt, that her next Child would be marked with a 
Spot in the Middle of its Forehead. This Apprehenſion was ſo 
ſtrong in her Imagination, at the time ſhe proved with Child, 
that her Daughter was born exactly as the Mother i ed. 
Horſtius recites ſeveral Caſes, in which he found the Infant not 
only variouſly diſcoloured, but marked with Strawberries, Cher- 
ries, and other Fruits, on ſeveral Parts of their Bodies. Many 
of which, as Hildanus remarks, are not to be deem'd incurable, 
but may be attempted according to their Situation, But no Part 
of the Skin or Fleſh, preternaturally coloured, muſt be left be- 
hind ; for, if it is, will riſe again. Some have recommend- 
ed the Blood of the Secundine to be rub'd on the Mark. But 
Sergerus inſtances a Maid, who had the Back of her Left-hand 
of a fiery red Colour, by the Mother's apprehending a ſudden 
Burning, when ſhe was with Child. She anointed the diſcolour'd 
Place with the Blood of an Aſter- birth, which increas'd the In- 
lam mation with much Swelling and Pain. The Surgeon, with 
Difficulty, ſtopt theſe Symptoms, and the Mark remained. 
_ Willius, in Act. Danic. An. "4 Obſ. 83. recommends Section 
removing the maternal Marks; which is eaſily performed, if 
the Tumor can be ty'd about with a Thread, ſuch Medi- 
cines apply d, as may intercept the affluent Humours ; but Care 
muſt be taken, that no Artery, great Veſſel,” or Nerve, be hurt. 
For, ſays he, if Nature permits the Loſs of a Noſe, an Ear, or 
Eye, why may ſhe not do the ſame in theſe her ſpurious Pro- 
ductions? He gives an Example of a Child, who was cured of 
many (oft Excreſcences growing over its Eyelids and Forehead. 


2 . 


black 


the Digeſtive. 
Dreſlings, chere came out a thick Slough, 


To give my own Opinion on this Subject, What 
N 1 preſerv'd nes 
Determination of the Civil Law, and the Judgment of Phyſicians 
before conſulted. Diſtorted Members may be ſometimes recti- 
„ of which Hildexzs us an Example, in Cemr, 3. Of. 
and 1 Brltees 
on t ; ints, 
and- Bandage, and a {mall Steel Blage, from- the Shoe WG 
Knee, continued for ſeven Years, he was cured. To 
iſcolourings of the Skin, is to little 
is like to prove a greater 


Turner: 
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In the of large Excreſcences reſembling Fruits, 
or Foods, are ſubject to 8 into malignant Ulcers ; 
and ſome of them, being ſupplied with a large Plexus of Veſſels, 

Hemorrhage : And, if they cannot be entirely era 


to confider their NS Cn; 


xtirpation is, when they look paleſt, are 
Hatreſt, and ſofteſt ; for, like the Fruits they reſemble, — have 
— of ing, ripening, and languiſhing, but never 
entirely dying. | 
I they are join'd by a ſlender Stalk, or if their Baſis will 
—_ » lays Turner, prefer the Ligature, taki 
the Excreſcence is dropt off, to penetrate the 
Cauſtic. The ſame Caution is to be obſerved in uſing the 
— when 1 | apply a ſmall, hot, ms Cautery, which 
ſtops Bl es — — ibres, and corrects any 
Malignity, and the Sore may be healed like à common Burn. 
nus being call'd to the Son of a Senator of the Canton 
of Bern, three Years old, having an Excreſcence, like half a Cherry, 
on the upper Part of his Noſe, which, at firſt, was no 
than a Lentil, but increas'd as be grew, he undertook the 
a a Needle, with a Thread, through the Body of the 
Excreſcence, he, with his Knife, ſeparated it from its Bottom 
all round ; when, paſſing the Point of the Knife towards the 
Forehead, a Branch of a Blood-veſſel, being cut, hinder'd his 
Procedure. He contented himſelf wich taking out what be had 
divided, and dreſſing with Aſtringents. When he open'd the 
Wound, he found ſome Remains in the diſcolour'd Fleſh, which 
he waſted with an Eſcharotic, made of the aſhes of Vine-tendrils, 
and Quick-lime, digeſting out the Eſchar with a Mixture © 
Turpentine, and Gum Elemi ; he afterwards incarn'd, and 
on a ſeemly Cicatrix. In theſe Caſes he recommends the Uſe 
of the Precipitate in render Habits, beforchand wath'd and edul- 
corated, which I have ſometimes known, ſays Thurner, after the 
Removal of the external Skin, capable of waſti 
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Appearances, to deterge the Ulcer, and di 
ing. 


» CasEs FROM Tonngn. 


A Gentlewoman having been born with the Mark of a Raſ- 
berry, near her Eyebrow ; about the ripening Seaſon of that 
Fruit, it, as uſual, aſſumed a florid Complexion, felt tender, 
and go_ higher than ordinary, with ſmall Grains, and little 
Hairs een them. By haſtily running againſt the Edge of 
a Straw Hat, the Exereſcence was cut h the Middle, which 
occaſion d great Pain, and much Trouble, for ſome Days, to 
ſtop the Bleeding ; but, at laſt, dried up wich a Scab. Some 
time after, the Scab, bei d off, in 
more ful Effuſion of 


. 
y a Di m a ſmall A had recourſe to 
the Lapis Infernalis, which ſecured the Vell, and burnt 
1 After wiping out the 
with an d Probe, I dref*dche Ulcer with a Pledges of | 
ſilicon dipped in the warm Balſam of Turpentine. 
rated, I perceiv'd that I had taken in the whole Com 
diſcolour d Skin ; yet, at the Bottom, the Fleſh, in 
aroſe granulated; like char already waſted, ſome 
_ n ic, others with 
robe, dipt in ter o | when, 
che Slough wick warm ———ů— T 
en Hering prevented <> ts wide Bhi 
cranium. ving as rotics 8s 
convenient, I filfd the Ulcer with red 
remain two Days, laying over 
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of the Excreſcente, under which the Membrane appear d fair 
and clear, tho ſomewhat inflamed. To prevent it from 
ſloughing off, I dreſſed with Lenients, and haſten d Incarnation ; 


et the Cranium was bare about the Compaſs of a ſmall Spangle ; 
wever, it heal'd without the leaſt -Exfoliation, and left an 


bandſome Scar. | | 
A Child having the Reſemblance of a Currant on the inter- 
nal Canthus of the Eye, towards the Top of the Noſe, and it 
increaſing, ſhe was like to contract a ſquinting Caſt of her Eye, 
by often endeayouring to view it. In order to remove it, I was 
conſulred. Obſerving the Baſis would admit of a Ligature, hav- 
ing a Needleful of wax'd Silk, and placing the Child on a Ser- 
vant's Knee, I made-a very cloſe Ligature, apprebending that 
the Child would not ſuffer it to be ſtraiten'd again, if there 
ſhould be Occaſion; and applied a Defenſative all round, leaving 
a Hole in the Middle to let out the Excreſcence. To prevent 
the Accidents of a Fever, the Child had a Clyſter in the Morn- 
ing, and had been blooded the Day before. Next Morning the 
Eye was inflatn'd, the Eyelids ſwelld up, and the Child became 
feveriſh z the Excreſcence was grown. livid, and ſeem'd near 
mortified. The Child being brought to the Window, with both 
her Eyes ſhut cloſe, I paſsd the Point of my Sciſſars under the 
Ligature, ſnipt off the Excreſcence, which was follow'd with 
but a few Drops of Blood, nor did the Child complain. Then 
I preſt the Button-end of the Probe, made red hot, moderatel 
the Root or Stalk ; after which, embrocati e Parts wit 
| il of Roſes, the Tumor went off in two or three Days; and 
in two or three more the Burn was heal'd with ſo many ret 
ings of my Ointment of Lapis Calaminaris, (the firſt reſſing 
hang only a _ Pledget dreſs d with Bafilicon) and ſcarce l 
any Mark behind. 

A Servant-maid having the Mark of a Shrimp upon her Cheek, 
the Removal of it had been attempted by Eſcharotics, o 2 
Pretender to Surgery. Finding it troubleſome, ſhe applied to 
me; but it then feem'd a ic Ulcer, with jagged and 
callous Lips on one Side, and on the other an overgrown 
Fungus. I propos d to her the hot Iron, but, frighten'd at this 
fiery Trial, ſhe would not ſubmit to it. Afterwards, applying 
to an Empiric, her Cheek was -overſpread with the Malady, 
which was deem'd cancerous. Turner, de Morb. cut aneis. ; 

IMBIBITIO, in Chymiſtry, imports a kind of Cohobation, 
when the Liquor aſcends, and deſcends again, * the ſolid Sub- 
ſtance it is join d with, till, at laſt, it is fix d and coagulated 
with this Subſtance, ſo as to be no longer capable of riſing. 
Rulandus. It, alſo, ſometimes imports, ſimply, Cohobation ; 
and any Sort of Im tion. | 

IMMERSIO. ymical Immerſion is a Species of Calcina- 
tion, when any Body is immers' d in any Fluid, in order to be 
corroded : Or it is a Species of Lotion, as when any Subſtance 
is plunged into any Fluid, in order to deprive it of a bad Qua- 
lity, or to communicate to it a one 
" IMMERSUS. The Name of a Muſcle. See Susscaru- 
LARIS. 
og An Epithet for the critical Days, importing Odd. 

CR181s. 

IMPASTATIO. Impaſtation is a Reduction of Powders, or 
any other Subſtance, to the Form of a Paſte, by the Aſſiſtance 

ſome convenient Fluid. | | 

IMPATIENS HERBA. See BaLsAaMINa. 

IMPERATORIA. 

The Characters are; : 

The Leaves are not very ramous, but divided into three Seg- 
ments, each of which is ſubdivided into three others. The 
are flat, oval, ſlightly ſtriated, and marginated. a 
Boer baa ve mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Imperatoria; major. C. B. P. 156. Towrn. Inſt. 371. Boerh. 
Ind A. 53. Imperatoria G. Aſtrantia. Offic. Imperatoria. ]. 
B. 3. 137. Raii Hiſt. 1. 436. Ger. 848. Emac. 1001. — 2 
1 five Aſtrantia vulgaris. Park. Theat. 942. MASTER- 
WORT. . 

The Roots of Maſterwort are long, and full of Knots or Joints, 
t a Finger thick, running obliquely into the Ground, ſhoot- 
ing out many Fibres. from the Joints, of a. ſtrong aromatic Smell, 
and & pretty hot Taſte; the lower Leaves are hardly a Span 
high, ſomewhar-like Angelica, but much leſs, divided 
into three ts of roundiſh Leaves, crenated about the 
Edges; the Stalks ſeldom grow above a Foot high, with bur 
few Leaves on them, and have, on their Tops, Umbels of ſmall, 
white, five-leav' wers, each of which is ſucceeded by two 
| round, whitiſh, ſomewhat flat Seeds. It is cultivated with us in 
Gardens, its native Place being the Auſtriam and Sᷣtirian Moun- 
tains, and other Alpine Countries, 282 in July. | 
' The Roots, which are the only Part uſed, are « ſudo- 
ric, and alexipharmic, of great Uſe in putrid malignant Fevers, 
and all contagious peſtilential Diſtempers ; they reſiſt Poiſon, 
and the Bites of venomous Creatures. They belp Pains of the 
Stomach, and the Colic; in all nervine Affections, and Dil- 
Pell r Miller's 
Bes. Off | | 


— 


ee 


The Roots are oblong, about an Inch thick, wrinkled, cir- 
rous and geniculated, brown without, white within, of an aro- 
matic acrid Taſte, and fragrant Smell. | 

The Hiſtoria Plantarum, aſcrib'd to Boerhaave, aſcribes the 
following Virtues to theſe Roots: They are attenuating, he fays, 
and apericive ; provoke Saliva; if held in the Mouth; and are 
cathartic, if taken inwardly, whence the Root of Imperatoris is 
called The Countryman: "Purge. Taken in a leſſer Quantity it 
7 ſudorific and diuretic. In the hyſteric and convullive 

ic, and the Tympanitis, it often works with ſuch Violence as 
to require Correctors, ſuch as Le viſticum, Meum, or ſome vther 
ſweet and viſcid Root. In intermittent Fevers, eſpecially Ter- 
tians and „it is a ſpecific Remedy, as well as in coma- 
tous Di It has the ſame aromatic, hot and i "Taſte . 
and Smell in every Part of it; and, whether it be uſed in Infu- 
ſion or Decoction, is inferior to no Medicine for Speed in 
giving Relief under the Effects of Poiſons of a volatile Kind, 
working by gentle Sweat, and, if exhibited in a larger Quantity, 
by Stool. It is recommended, alſo, in the „ deing taken 
to the Weight of an Ounce in Honey, provided the Viſcera be 
found : It is, alſo, an Antiſcorbutic. It is highly commended 
in Caſes where any one of the Viſcera requires: to be ſpeedi 
freed from ſome viſcid Matter. Baglivi very much com 
it for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, for the Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, 
in Cafes where the Matter is concocted, but the five Fa- 
culty deficient : For theſe P— the Root is infuſed in Water, 
which is afterwards ſweeten'd with Honey, and proves an ex- 
cellent Promoter of Expectoration, to the Relief of the Patient 
from the Diſeaſe. Ir is one pf the — y Ingredients in the 
ſame Antidotes as Angelica : Being heating and aperitive, it is 
effectual for diſcuſſing of Tumors, where there is no Inflam- 
mation, or in thoſe or the ſcorbutic Kind. If the Root be 
divided in the Middle, you diſcover a Multitude of Veſicles 
full of an oily and balſamic Subſtance, endued with an i 
Quality, which renders the Root more heating than that of An- 
gelica, and as good a Corrector of a fetid Breath. The Root 
is to be taken up in the Middle of Winter, in its ſecond Year. 
The Leaves bruiſed are good to difcuſs cold Tumors. The di- 
ſtilled Oil, as well as the Spirits, are carminative and ſtomachic. 
The Root is juſtly accounted one of the beſt Antiſcorbutics, 
and, boiled in Water, | affords an excellent Remedy for the 
Gravel in the Kidneys, and a Sto of Urine. 

2. — —— maxima. 2 

; toria; itium. Proſperi Alpini Exot. 211. 

Borth. Jad cls, Hans, Fol. —— 53. | | 
Proſper Alpinus takes to be the Laſerpitium of Theo- 

phraſtus, Dioſcorides, and Pliny. He informs 2 that this Plant 
was raiſed at Padua, from Seeds brought from Thrace. He ſays, 
the whole Plant is hot, of a grateful Smell, and acrid Taſte. 

IMPERFORATIO. Imperforation is, when any of the natu- 
ral Paſſages are not perforated. See Anvs, Vacina, and UxE 
THRA. | 

IMPERIALIS CORONA. See Corona IMPERIAL1s. 

IMPETIGO. The ſame as Lichen. See Leera. 

IMPETUS, when uſed relative to the Heart, and Circulation 
of the Blood, means, ſimply, Force. With reſpect to Diſeaſes, 
3 is the ſarne as a Paroxyſm. Sometimes it imports the fame as 

tigo, 
MPIA HERBA. See FiLaco. 

IMPLICATUS, or IMPLICITUS, imports complicated. 
See CoMPLICATI0. 

IMPLUVIUM. An Embrocation. 

IMPOTENTIA. Impotence, with reſpeft to Men, is the 
ſame as — in Women; that is, an Inability of propagating 
the Species. There are many Cauſes of Impotence, as a natu- 
ral Defect in the Organs of Generation, which ſeldom admits 
of a Cure; Accidents; or —— 3, _ in — Caſes the Im- 
potence may, or may not, be remedied, according as theſe are 
curable, or I But I am inclined to believe, that the 
moſt frequent Cauſes of Impotence are prepoſterous Methods 
of Venery, (ſee Gonorrheg) and tod often repeated Venereal In- 
juries. 

I have ſome Reaſon to believe, that a ſudden Impotence hap- 
pening to a Perſon not accuſtom'd to any Diſorders of that Kind, 
and not accountable for from any moron Accident, is a Fore- 
runner of ſome great Diſorder. And in ſuch Caſes Provoca- 
tives are very — becauſe tis poſſible they may increaſe 
the Diſorder which cauſes the Impotence, and make it fatal. 
Thus I bave ſometimes met with terrible and fatal Fevers, ex- 
cited by the Exhibition of warm and ſtimulating Provocatives. 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de bis que Uterum non gerunt, ad- 
viſes a Man, who has a mind to get Children, not to be drunk, 
nor drink White-wine, but that which is ſtrong and unmix'd; 
nor to uſe the warm Bath. 

Another principal Cauſe of Impotence is the. execrable Ha- 
bit of drinking Spirits, that is, Drams ; inſomuch that, if Legiſ- 
lators do not take care to put ſome effectual Stop to it, in a 
few Centuries the whole Race of Mankind 9 be ex- 
tint, without a Conflagration, or a ſecond Deluge. Wa 
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Relative to Impotence, Dr. Cockburn, im the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Eſſays, gives the following remarkable Caſe: A noble Vene- 
tian, aged twenty-two Years, was married to a very fine Lady, 
with whom he cohabired with a good deal of Vigour, but his 
Embraces were never attended with an Emiſſion; whereas in bis 
Dreams this happen'd very freely. This Misfortune very much 
afflicted him his Family; and, as no Remedy could be 
found at Home, the Venetian Ambaſſadors, reſiding in the dif- 
ferent — of Europe, were deſired to conſult of the 
moſt eminent Phyſicians, in the Parts where they reſided, to 
account for the Cauſe, and to find out a Cure for this extra- 
ordinary Complaint of the' Difference of the States when in 
Sleep, and during actual Embraces. VIE 

I was of Opinion ir conſiſted atrogether in the Urethra 
cloſely ſhut up by the Vigour of the Erection, which form 
ſo great a Refiſtance, that the Powers which throw the ſeminal 
v Juices out of the Yeſiculs Seminales could not overcome it; 
whereas, in Dreams, the Preſſure of the Urethra being much leſs, 
an Evacuation was made. 

- The Method of Cure was not leſs ſucceſsful than obvious, 
from the foregoing Account; for gentle Evacuations, and a ſlen- 
der Di e about, and fully completed, their Deſires. 
IMPRAGNATIO. Impregnation. | 
Upon the Ceſſation of the menſtrual Flux, which ha 
ſometimes, but rarely, at the Age of thirty-five or fo 
rally at forty-five or fifty, the Belly ſwells conſiderably, and, 
after ſome Months, great Floodings come on, accompanied with 
_ Pains about the Regions of the Loins, and the lower Part 
of the Belly ; and from theſe Circumſtances the Woman is de- 
9 ehe C Nh Belp. — — ſoft all 
n this Caſe , arge, is y over, 
without any more Ho or Reftance in the lower, than 
the upper Part. But the ſureſt way of diſtinguiſhing this Caſe 
from Impregnation is, by the Touch; for, if the Woman is not 
with Child, the Os Internam will be found open, and in its 
- uſual State. 

When a Woman is really with Child, — 7 x eg nh 
at leaſt not bigger, till the End of the ſecond Month; whereas 
in any falſe Conception it enlarges from the very firſt Day. 

A Woman perceives the Child to move at different Periods, 
the ſooneſt at the End of _ — — the lateſt at the End of 
four Months and an half, or five Months. 

It ſometimes happens, that a Woman becomes pregnant with- 
out ever having had the menſtrual Flux; others, again, have 
with Child, norwichſtandi 
the fifth, ſixth, and even ſeventh Month; others again, though 
really with Child, have grown big from the very Beginning ; 
and thoſe whoſe Menſet have not ceas'd for many Months, but 
have continued, have, at laſt, 3 with Child, though they 
have ſcarce ever perceiv'd its Motion. Some, alſo, have per- 
ceiv'd a Movement not unlike that of a Child, without being 
really pregnant. 5 ai 

La Motte ſeems to think, that a very large Child, and a very 
ſmall Quantity of Waters, may be the Reaſon why a nant 
—_— ſometimes, ſcarcely at all perceives the Motion of the 


It is not an eaſy Matter to be certain when a Woman is with 
Child, before the End of the fourth Month, all the Marks of 
Pregnancy, till that time, being equivocal, and capable of de- 
ceiving; but the ſenſible Motion of the Child makes the thing 
ſure, which it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh from certain convulſive 
Motions of the Uterus, and adjacent Parts, which Women 
ſometimes feel, and thence deceive themſelves into an Opinion 
Een Ae med infullible way. of aſcertaining the mag is, by 
; t mo ible way of a e 
the Touch; the Method of which is thus Tue Woman is to 
be ſet in a couring Poſture, that is, as if ſhe was going to ſit 
down, with the ſuperior Parts of her Body bent forwards; then 
one, or rather two, Fingers are to be introduced into the Va- 
gina, and, in Pr cy, the Os Internum will be found en- 
tirely clos d; the Neck of the Urerus, or that Part which pro- 
tuberates into the Vagina, will be felt but very little, or not at 
all, according as Pregnancy is more or leſs advanc'd ; for, as 
the Woman approaches nearer the Term of Delivery, the more 

the Neck of the Womb is dilated, ſo as to diſappear entirely 
in the laſt Month of Geſtation. At the ſame time the Body of 
the Uterus will be felt full, and diſtended. 
Tbe Motion of a Child in the Uterus, join d to theſe Cir- 
_eumltances, renders the Signs of Pr y certain. 
. La Motte, before he makes this Eflay by the Touch, lays 
the Woman upon her Back with her Knees elevated, and the 
Heals near the Clunes ; and if he finds the Belly more hard and 
diſtended in the Hypogaſtrium, than in the Epigaſtrium, he judges 
W t. — 

is not y to diſtinguiſh Pregnancy by the Touch be- 

fore the End of the fourth Month, _— and then a 
Perſon of Experience may ſoretel the Time of Delivery by the 
State of the Os Uteri. | 

Some Women are ſenſible of being with Child, from the 
* — In this Caſe they perceive a 
Vo. 


been taken notice of 
which, che Menſes have not ceas d till 
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greater of Pleaſure than uſual during the Enjoyment ; 
which is followed a ſomewhat painful Senſation about the 
Navel, and a Shivering all over. Mean time the excernal Parcs 
of the Pudemda are more dry than uſual, becauſe the Male ſemi- 
dn Mer He yoke 1 has his 
o, upon theſe particular Sen- 
fations, — a kind of Suction at the End of the Glans, at 
the time of Emiſſion, which is attended with ſome Degree of 
Pain, notwithſtanding the uſual Ecſtaly. Le Morte. Traits der 


Acconchemens. 
IMUS VENTER in ifies the A- 
or the 


domen ; and ſometimes the lower Part of the 4 
HyPoGASTRIUM. 

INAIA Guacuiba. A Name for the Palma; Indies; cocci- 
gera ; — — 

INANITIO. See Cznos:s. 

. Gilding. is is ſe in | 

in —— Pills, or les | | 

INCARCERATA HERNIA, See BuzonocsLs. ' © 

INCARNANTIA. Medicines which aſſiſt Nature in filling 
up Wounds, or Ulcers, with Fleſh ; or, rather, remove the Ob- 
ſtructions to it. Internal Incarnants are Aliments which ſup- 
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ppens ply a balſamic Chyle, and, conſequently, generate Fleſh, and 
gene- prod 


uce a full Habit. 
K.. n imports a burning Fever; or, ſometimes, any 
rile Heat. | 
INCENSIO. The fame as IN EMU; or it ſignifies a hot 
inflammatory Tumor. 
INCERATIO. Inceration is the Reduction of any dry Sub- 
ſtance to the Conſiſtence of ſoft Wax, by the gradual Admixture 


of any Fluid therewith. 
CERNICULUM. A Sieve, Sierce, or Strainer. In 
is called Incerniculum. | 


3 the Pelvis of the Kidne 
INC[DENTIA. Inciding icines. See ALTERANTIA. 
ly, the Reduction 


INCINERATIO. Incineration is, proper 
of any Body to Aſhes, by the Application of Fire. This Term 
is 4 uſed, with reſpect to Vegetables, when reduced to 
Aſhes, in order to make fixed alcaline Salts, which are called 
Salts by Incineration. 

1 

a | uled relative to Chirurgi tions 
for, in — various Sorts of — Which — 
under the Articles to which they belong. ; 
 INCISORES. An Appellation for the four anterior Teeth! 

ENS. | 

INCISORIUM, Ty. A Table whereon a Patient is laid, 
in order to have an Incifion made in Part. 

INCLINATIO. Inclination, in Pharmacy, is the changing 
the perpendicular Situation of a Veſlel, to one which is oblique, 
that the limpid Liquor, contain'd therein, may flow out of the 
Mouth, and the ſubſiding Fæces remain behind, Wich reſpect 
to the Humours, their Inclination is their Tendency to any par- 
ticular Part. | 

INCOCTUS has two ſite Signif ; for it either 
imports not boiled, or elſe well boiled: This Ambiguity ariſes from 
the Force of the Particle in, which has, as the Grammarians ex- 
preſs ir, both a privative and intenſive Signification. 

IN NTIA. Incontinence. | Beſides the moral 
Senſe, it ſignifies, in Medicine, an Inability in any of the Or- 
gans, to retain what ſhould not be diſcharged, without the Con- 
currence of the Will. Sec Ack ALA. 

But Incontinence is moſt frequently uſed, with reſpect to an 
involuntary — of Urine. 

The Bladder is ſometimes ſo debilitated in Men, that their 
Urine flows from them involuntarily : This may proceed from a 
Stone in the Bladder, or a Palſy of the Sphincter. In the firſt 
Caſe, the only Remedy is Lithotomy, or an Extraction of the 
Stone: Nor is Lithotomy infallible; for that Operation frequent- 
ly cauſes the Diſorder. But, if it proceeds from a Weakneſs of 

Neck of the Bladder, ſtrengthening and nervous Medicines 
are moſt likely to remove ir. | 

Bur, as this Diſorder often baffles the utmoſt Power of Me- 
dicines, the Surgeons have contrived Inſtruments to retain the 
Urine. Some recommend a Leathern Bag, lined with Pitch, to 
be worn in the Breeches, between the Thighs, wy enough to 
contain half a Pint: Others prefer a Braſs or Steel Pot, faſten'd 
to the Penis, (ſee Tab. XLVIL Fig. 7.), which are to be e 
when near full. But, as theſe are very inconvedient, ſome 
our Moderns have invented more light and eaſy Inſtruments, 
whereby the Penis and Urethra are gently compreſſed, ſo as to 
retain the Urine in the Bladder, and diſcharge it at Pleaſure, 
cy either the Day or Night, by 3 or ſhutting this 
light Inſtrument, ' (ſee Tab. XLVII. Fig. 8.) which is lined wich 
Leather, and taken from Nucth. Another, ſtill more convenient, 
is repreſented ar Fig. 9. which may be tightened or relaxed, ac- 
cording to the different Size of the Penis: This, ſays Heiſter, I 


have often uſed with Succeſs ; nor was it ever before 
by any one. | 
10 N 


An 


INC. 


. An Iaſtrument was formerly recommended by 
lately by Winſlow, for this Diſorder; not unlike | 
Ruptures (and repreſented Tab. XLVII. Fig, 10.): It is 


Nack, and 
that uſed for 
to be 


faſten d round the Body, in the manner directed for c 
Fiſtulas in the Perinzum, ſo that the Bolſter F may be fixt tight 
upon the Perinæum. ' Thus, by turning the Screw D, che Ure- 
thra may be compreſſed or r — and the Urine diſcharged 
or retained, at Pleaſure. But, tho'I would not abſolutely reject 
this Method, Experience convinces me, that the other, above- 
mention'd, is much more eaſy and commodious. 

An Incontinence of Urine, in Women, frequently proceeds 

from a difficult Labour, or from a Weakneſs of the Sphincter, 
dy the violent Extraction of a large Stone; tho it ſornerimes 
happens from a natural Weakneſs, or Palſy, as in Men, But, 
whatever the Cauſe may be, when it is inveterate, or proceeds 
from the Palſy, it will neither ſubmit to internal Medicines, nor 
external Machines. 

If, however, it ariſes from the Extraction of a Stone, eſpecially 
in Girls, or young Women, it often off ſpontaneouſly, of 
by the external and internal Uſe of Aſtringents: If theſe fail, it 
is, generally, looked upon as incurable. Hiſcherus, however, 
affirms, in a Diſſertation upon this Subject, that the beſt Method 
is, to introduce a Peſſary, or Ring, © per Size, into the 
Vagina, as for a Prolapſus Uteri (ſee Tab. LV. Fig. 6. 7. 9 For 
the Introduction of this into the Vagina, under the Urett 
compreſſes the latter ſo firmly, that the Urine may be retained 
ot diſcharged at Pleaſure. 

INCORPORATIO. *Incorporation is much the ſame as 
Impaſtation, being a Reduction of dry Subſtances to the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Paſte, by the Admixture of ſome Fluid: Thus 
Pills, Boles, Troches, and Plaiſters, are made by Incorporation. 
Another ſort of Incorporation is, when things of different Con- 
ſiſtences are, by Digeſtion, reduced to one common Conſiſt- 


© [NCRASSANTIA. Incraſſating Medicines, that is, ſuch as 


reduce the too fluid Blood, and Juices, to a proper Conliſtence, 


and a due Condenſation. See ALTERANTIA. 

INCRUSTATIO, in Surgery, is the Induction of a Cruſt, 
or Eſchar, upon any Part. 

INCUBA is interpreted, by Rulandus, Sponſa ſolis. 

INCUBUS. This Word is not found in Hippocratet; but 
Carlius Aurelianus, who calls it Inenbo, bas a Chapter upon it. 

" The Incubo, fays that Author, takes its Names according to 
ſome, * — « Macs of 4 — 
ab Incum from lying or preſſing upon mt 

— eatlon of the Patients, who fancy they feel ſomethi 
— and fitting upon their Breaſt. — wg in the ſect 

k of his Epiſtles, calls this Diſeaſe va, [from ary, 
to ſuſſocate] becauſe it ſuffocates the Patients. Some of the 
Antients gave it the Name of ien, Epbialtes, [from igda- 
Achten, to leap upon]; others called it emCoan, Epibole, [from 
cd, to preſs upon | an on; becauſe the Patients 
imagine, that ſomebody leaps upon them, and oppreſles them: 
The Diſorder is incident to Perſons after a Debauch, and to 
thoſe who are continually moleſted with Crudities. A ſingle 
Fit of the Incubus, not ſucceeded by any Complaint from the 
Patient, nor any viſible Dyſareſteſis, or Moroſeneſs, but only 
diſcovering itſelf by a diſturbed Sleep, can by no means be 
called a Diſeaſe, no more than a ſingle Emiſſion of che Semen 
in Sleep, which the Greeks call bre, One irogonos, can be 
called a Diſeaſe, unleſs it returns frequently, and is attended with 
Inconvenience to the Body. The Incubo lays a Foundation for 
the Epilepſy ; for that it is neither a God, nor Demigod, nor 
Cupid, has been very fully demonſtrated, A Sor awws, in his 
a TUN va, Aitiologoumens, or Books of Cauſes. 

The Patient, under this Diſorder, cannot ſtir himſelf, but 
with the utmoſt Difficulty ; is ſeized with a Numbneſs, and a 
Senſe of Weight, with a Dread of Suffocation, and an Oppreſ- 
lion, as from ſomebody falling ſuddenly upon him, with an In- 
tent to deprive him of Life and Senſe, not ſuffering him to cry 
out: Hence it is uſual with ſuch Perſons to ſtart up, and cry 
out, in a confuſed inarticulate Voice. Some are ed to that 
Degree, as to imagine, that they ſee or hear the Voice of the 
Phantom preſſing upon them, and alluring them to forbidden 
Pleaſures; but, when they endeavour to lay hold of ir by 
the Fingers, it ſeetns to flip from them. When they ariſe from 
Sleep, t ey feel their Face, Eyes, and other Emunctories, be- 
dewd wich Moiſture, and a Stiffneſs of the Neck, with a gentle 
tickling C . The Diſeaſe, when grown inveterate, is attended 
with Paleneſs, and Extenustion of the Body, naturally conſe- 
quent from want of Sleep, occaſion d th Fear. 

This appears to be a Diſeaſe of Stricture, from the Senſe of 

ight attending it; and of the chronical Kind, from the Length 
of Time; and it is not always without Danger, for ſome have 
died under the Violence of the Suffocation.  Silimaches, a Fol- 
lower of Hippocrates, writes, that the Incubo was once conta- 
ious at Rome; and that Mukitudes died under it, by a 
Peſtilence. Calivs Aurelianns, Morb. Chronic. Lib. 1. Cap. 3. 

The Incubus is of a bad Kind, when ir ſeizes the Parient, 
tho awake, in the Night; dut, worſt of all, when, after moleſt- 


happens to Perſons lying on their Side: They, who have been 
long and often ſubject to it, ha app | 
as 2 Vertigo, Apoplexy, 


— Diſtempers of 
Epilepſy, Convulſions, or ſudden Death: It is certain, that many, 
under this Diſorder, have been found dead in their Beds. Lam- 
laltes our Care in the Beginning ; for, when 
it is grown inveterate, and moleſts the Patient every Night, it 
is a —— of ſome great Diſeaſe, as an Apoplexy, Mad- 
2 pilepſy, when the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is tranſlated to 
the Head ; for they, who labour under an Incubus, ſuffer after 
the ſame manner, in their Sleep, by Night, as epileptic Patients 
in the Day-time. 5 
The Cure conſiſts in Evacuations by Phlebotomy, and Ca- 
thartics. A very proper Purge, on this 7 9. — is prepared 
of a Dram of black Hellebore, half a Dram of Scammony, 
mixed with ſome ſweet-ſcented Simples, as Aniſe, Dazcus, and 
— — Hiera, prepared of the Cucurbita Sylveſtris, relieves 
the Patient, alſo, to a great ee: This is Refs Preſcription. 
The Patient muſt be kept to a thin Diet, and avoid all flatulent 
Food. The Seed of Peony is, alſo, of Uſe in this Caſe, 6fteen 
of the black Seeds being taken every Day, bruiſed in Water. 
P. Agineta, Lib. 3. Cap. 15. 
INCURSUS, in Bellini, imports the Pulſation of the Ar- 


teries. 
INCUS. The Name of a ſmall Bone in the internal Eat. 
See AvRis. | 


INDARION. The Appellation of a Collyrium, deſcribed 


Aetins, Tetrab. Serm. 4. Cap. 113. 
INDEX. The fore Finger. The Days on which future 


Criſes may be preſaged, are, alſo, Dies. Indices. See 
Er IůbRLos, and 1816. 11 
INDICANTES DIES... See Dixs IN Diczs. | 


INDICANTIA are thoſe Circumſtances obſerved in a Pa- 
tient, relative to his paſt; preſent, and future State, which indi- 
cate or direct what is to be done for his Relief. | 

INDICATA. The things indicated to be done by the Cir: 

ces of a Patient, in order to preſerve Life or Health, or 
remove Diſeaſes. See Finra. . 
INDICATIO. Indication. 


mediate Preſervation of Life. Bur there 


r „ or Palliati 
which relates to the Mitigation of the Symptoms, — 
violent to be ected till the Termination of the Diſeaſe. 

INDICATOR. The Name of a Muſcle; the ſame as Ex- 
TENSOR INDICI1s. | 


INDICIUM. A Sign, in Diſeaſes, of ſomething future. 


IN DICO. See InD160. 

INDICON, '"IÞ»d:xiy, as H tes tells us, Lib. a. de Morb. 
Mal. is what the Perſians call Pepper, whoſe round Fruit is call d 
Myrtidanos. Here Galen, in his Exegeſis, ſays, that the Com- 
pilers of Catalogues of Simples took the Indicon to be Ginger 
(Coſpicrew), —_ miſtaken — that — was the Root 

epper; when it is certain, t inger belong to 
different Plants, as appears from Dieſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 189, 
190, But Dioſcorides the younger, who wrote: a Gloſſary, ſays, 
that the Indicon was a Plant, | Frowing in Izdia, much reſembling 
1 * and bearing a Fruit called Myrtidanus, from its reſembli 
a yrile-berry : us far Galen. Indicum Medicamentum, 
Indici Potus, are mention'd by Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morb. 
— and the former is recommended for a fetid Breath. Ser 
NDIGO. | 

INDIGENA. A Name for the Erica; Tanacetifolia. 

INDIGESTIO. Indigeftion. | 

INDIGNATORIUS MUSCULUS. A Name for - the 
ABDUCTOR Ocauhi. | 

INDIGO. | 

Indicum. Offic. Indigo vera Colutes folii utriuſque Indie. 
Act. Philoſ. Lond. N“. 276. iP. 703 & N. 276. p. 1016. Nil. 
foe Anil, Glaſtum Indicum. Park. Theat. 600. Anil, 
ſive Indigo Indica. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 202. Anil, frve Nil, Inds- 
rum color. J. B. 2. 945. Emerus Americans filiqva incurua. 
Tourn. Inſt. 666. Coronilla Indica, ex qua Indigo. Volch. 124. 
Caachira prima. Piſ. (ed. 1658.) 198. Herva de Anil | 
Wis. — Xivbquilith pitzahac, frve Anil tenaifolia. 
Hern. 108. tea Indica berbacea, ex qua Indigo. Herm. Cat. 
Hort. Lugd. Bat. 168. Hort. Monſp. 61. Colutea Indice humilis, 
ex qua Indico folio wiridi. Par. Bat. Prod. 325. Colates foliis 
Anil. Chab. 82. Colutee affinis fruticoſa, floribus ſpicatis, pur- 

aſcentibus, ſiliquis incur vir, e cupus Tinttura Indigo conficitar.Cat. 
— 141. Hiſt. 2. 34. Tab. 179. f. 2. Serban Anil 
Indicum Coronelle foliis, vel Indigo Indica. - Prodr. 2. 91. 
Ameri, Hort. Mal. 1. 101. f. 54. Polygala Indica fruteſcens 
Hermanni. Raii Hiſt. 1. 926. ſeolas Americana wel Bra- 
fliens ſextus. C. B. P. 242. 1atis Indice foliis _— 

| 7 afto 


Py 
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2 ä Indica, ex 

r : Zeyl. 43- BLUE INDIGO: 
IL. | ' 

This Juice is both from the Eaſt and Indies 
made up in different Forms. The moſt eſteem d that of 
Guatimala, which is the Fæcula of a Plant term'd Emerss 
Americanus, ſiligua incurva. I. R. H. Some Phyſicians have 


recomm Indigo in the Quantity of a Dram; but others 
look upon it as a Poiſon: And in Saxony the internal Uſe of 


it is prohibited. Aale b | 
INDUCTD. I adtion, in Pharmacy, implies 128 
Plaiſter, or the Application of any thing to any Part of 


INDUS. Indian. An Epithet for ſome medicinal Com 
fitions. Thus, certain purging Pills, deſcribed in the Auzuten 
Diſpenſatory from Meſue, are call'd Pilules Inde Haly. And 
Galen, Lib. 4. — de Comp. Med. P. G. mentions the E- 

um Indum ſe; Cbirurgi. 

NDUSIUM. A Shirt, or Shift. It has been a contro- 
verted Point among ſome Phyſicians, Whether it is to 

the Linen in Diſtempers, or not? I think the Whole 

may be reduced to this: If a Perſon does not ſweat, there ſeems 
to be but very little Danger of taking cold; and then clean 
and freſh Linen is not only agreeable, of Uſe, as it contri- 
bures ro promote Perſpiration. If the Patient yn en ng 
theſe Sweats are ſymptomarical, ir does no Injury to them; 


if critical, it ma r whilff 
Of Taking Cold from? be wir Linen, than from changing 

| om the wet Li it, pro- 
vided it is well air'd. In all Caſes the perſpirable 
Matter, or that of Sweat, wen ——— becomes 
fluence, in erm Diſtempers particulary. And tharths 

in acute Di icularly. at 

contain'd in Linen may have a very Effect on the Body, 
Diemerbroek confirms by a memorable Inſtance of a Perſon, or, 
as I remember, of ſeyeral Perſons, upon Recovery from the 
Plague, who relaps'd immediately, and. died, upon putting on 
Linen waſh'd with Soap. 

As many People contract a Habit of wearing Flannel Shirts, 
or Shifts, in order to ſet them right, I ſhall give the Judgment 
of Wainwright, thereon. | 

By what Fate ſo many of late fall in with an Opinion of the 
Advantage'of weari I cannot tell; but this I am 
well ſatisfied of, that it does Hurt to two for one that receives 
Benefit from it, and there is none to whom Flannel is more 
prejudicial than thoſe to whom: it is ly preſcrib'd, 
weak, faint, or hectic People. Indeed it muſt be confeſs" 
that there are ſome that receive Benefit by it ; but are 
very few: And I queſtion not but ſome aſcribe that to Flannel, 
which is owing to ſome other Cauſe unknown, and which had 
P perfectly, had the Perſon 

er it. 

A Man of a robuſt Conſtitution, who eats and drinks well, 
and yet uſes not Exerciſe enough to throw off the Remains and 

of a full and iſhing Diet, and who is ſubje& to 

uxions, Catarrhs, Pains in the Joints, 4 

the Tone ef 


as are Owing to a will receive Benefit 

Flannel ; t too long a Uſe of it may ſo relax 

the Fibres of the Skin, as to hinder that Perſpiration which be- 
fore it helped: For, = the icy of perſpirable Matter 
be in ion to 


ideneſs of the Pores of the Skin, 

they are not the wideſt when the Skin is moſt relaxed; 

wever, it is neceſſary, that the Skin be conſiderably relaxed, 
that the Pores may be increaſed to their greateſt Diameter. 

The moſt „ conſtant Effect of wearit Flannel is, 
to make a more free plentiful 3 W though it 
be attended with great — (according to Sanctoriut) 
when moderate, yet, hen exceſſive, nothing is more pernici- 
ous. The other Effects we obſerve from it, as 
uncertain, ſo are they bur the Conſequences of this: Now, 
ſince the Increaſing of one Evacuation is the ing of an- 
other; therefore, whenever roo much is thrown off from the 
Blood, either by Stool, Urine, or Spittle, ic may be proper to 
wear Flannel. 

Both Waldſchmied and Baglivi 
immoderate Grief are incurable; and 
Suppreſſion of Perſpiration. Grief 
troubleſome Paſſions of the Mind do; fo that the perſpirable 
Matter, being retained, will be thrown upon ſome other Glands ; 
and, if on thoſe of the Inteſtines, will continue a Diarrhcea. 
Ir is, alſo, obſerved, that the Uſe of Venery makes the Body 
coſtive ; and this it does only by promoting Perſpiration by an 
univerſal Relaxation of all the Fibres, which is — - 
tionable to the Intenſeneſs of the Pleaſure : And for 42 
Reaſon it is, that weak Perſons are ſubject to a Looſeneſs in 
Winter, (when the cold Air ſhuts up the Pores of the Ski 
which are free from in Summer. In a Dyſentery, 
mentioned Authors, above all things, order the Body to 
warm, and y the Feet, to promote Perſpiration; 


laſt- 
2 


2 


_+Þ-*N-F 
the latter obſerves a Conſent between the Inteſtines, 
— 2 did before _ 8 , 

axtorixs, in his 46 Aph. Seck. 1. tells us, that the perſpi 
ſupervening, diſpoſe the Body preſl 
And Dr. Cockburn, in his Treatiſe of the Diſfempers of Sea- 
faring Men, gives Inſtances enough of Fevers from a ſuppreſſed 
Perſpiration. In ſuch Caſes as this, where, by the receding Sym- 
of Appetite, Laifiruds, ſud- 


SD 


the Want of 


Bat theſe Caſes 1 b 

are fuck as Flee! is e or ot, . apts bo 

222 
t it a 

perſpire wo much, as 


Sarcrorius, that inſenſibſe Perſpiration is double to all the ſenſible 
her; 


Evacustions made 
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would otherwiſe attend it 


„ lays Wainwright, to wear Flannel next my 
ve ten Years ago, for a ſevere Cough that I had got 
I think, I received ſome Advantage. But, [ 


| 


AAUTEESS 
HATH 


ſeveral times, in vain, 


t ſome 
Years ſince, in an hot Seaſon, goi 

left — the 

1 — a. 7 
NDUSIUM, alfo, ſigniſies the AMN10s. 

INESIS, inen, from irt, to empty. Evacuation. 

- INFANS. An Infant, or Child. | 
— Mankind is every way ſurrounded with ſo oy K lo great 
Miſeries, that inexpreſſible Care, Solicitude, and Dili are 
eſſary, in order to avert the Violence of ſo many Diſcaſcs, to 
which we are ſubjected. New-born Infants are flagrantinſtancesof 
this our Frailty ; fince, as ſoon as they have well ſaluted this Scene 
of Woe with their Cries, they are beſet with numberleſs Da 
and require Care for their Preſervation. 
the fame time that theſe frequent 


to diſcover Remedies pr 
expreſs the Condition 54 Vi 


Fre 


: 


the Compaſlion of others 

nals. cap where io 

who ſtudies the Preſervation of Mankind, accurately and dili- 
gent undertake the Cauſe of this feeble Age, and 


ly to inquire 
what Diſtem it is moſt liable to, by what Symptoms they 
are to be Ae and foretold, by what Cautions they are 
— 


be » by what Art and Medicines to be 
ſubdued > For For R ** Frederic 
induced, after all my former f 


to ſay ſomething of, the Diſeaſes of Infants; eſpeciall 
wi fol tharothee,whe fire ldbour'd th the dine ind of thus 4 


\ 
INF 


Things untouched, and not well digeſted 5 or, at 


have left many 
leaft, capable of Improvement. Nor do I flatter myſelf with 
leſs Hopes of Succelis in this, than my former Undenakings; as 
I ſhall not propoſe Things vain, imaginary, and founded on falſe 
Opinions, but true, and conformable both to Reaſon and Expe- 
rience; which I bave learnt from the Practice of balf an Age 


and more. | 
But we will firſt ſhew the principal. Diſeaſes of Infants, before 
we enter upon an Inquiry into the Cauſes of them; and, in this 
Purſuit, chooſe Hippocrates, the great Father of our Art, for a 
Guide, who, Lib. 3. Aphor. 24. 25. and 26. thus deſcribes 
the Diſtempers of that Age, wich bis uſual Elegance and Con- 
ciſenels: The Diſeaſes, which the different Stages of Infancy are 
ſubject to, are generally theſe: To little Children, and thoſe 
newly born, the Thruſh, Pukings, Coughs, Watchings, Startings, 
Inflammations of the Navel, Runnings of the Ears, (to which 
we add Gripes) are fatniliar. When they begin to breed Teeth, 
troubleſome Itchings of the Gums, Fevers, Convullions, Diar- 
rhceas happen, eſpecially when they put forth the canine Teeth ; 
and in thoſe particularly, who, amongſt, Children, are very 
roſs, and inclinaBle to be coſtive. But, when they are advanced 
in Years, (which may very properly be ſuppoſed to mean from 
four to ten, and longer) they ur under Inflammations of 
the Tonſils, inward Luxations of the Vertebra next the H 
Aſthmas, Stone, round Belly- worms, Aſcarides, penſile Warts, 
Satyriaſes, Stranguries, ſcrophulous Tumors, and other Tuber- 
cles, but principally the above- mentioned afflict them. Who- 
ever conſiders — Things thoroughly, will perceive, that ſome 
Diſtempers are incident to every of Infants, which affect 
the Body differently, are of a longer or ſhorter Continuance, and 
threaten more or leſs Danger. For the Texture of the Body 
.being changed by Age, and the manner of Living alter d, the 
Diſpoſition of the Subjects to receive Diſorders muſt neceſſarily 
be varied, and the laſt Cauſe of Diſtempers differ widely from 
the former. If, therefore, we will treat of the Affections of 
Infants, we ought to include each Period of their Infancy, and 
not confine the Term, in a ſtrict Senſe, to thoſe newly born, 
but extend it even to thoſe of ten Years old; leſt, whilſt we are 
laining one kind of Diſeaſe,” we omit another. bats | 
"Thus ave I, from Hippocrates, enumerated. the princi 
Diſeaſes of Infants ; ſome of which. are diſcovered very eahily, 
others not without Difficulty. My next vour 
be to ſpecify their proper Diagnoſtics; which, however, are 
ſo difficult and ob(cure, that even the moſt penetrating are 
deceived in their Judgment. Nor can Children themſelves, 
for want of articulate Sounds, reveal to us the Nature of their 
Diſorder, and its manner of hurting them; nor can we form a 
certain and unerring Judgment, either from the Urine, 2 
examined with the greateſt Care; or from the Beating: of t 
Pulſe, however accurately obſerved ; or from the external Habit, 
which, as it eaſily changes for the worſe, ſo does it ſuddenly for 
the better. For the Urine of Infants, whether in Health or 
Sickneſs, is often thick and turbid ; and the Pulſe may be altered 
from almoſt innumerable Cauſes, and either accelerated, or re- 
tarded, ſo as to impoſe upon the moſt skilful. But that the Phy- 
ſician may not be left uncertain, be ſhould thoroughly examine 
the Women, who have the Care of the Children, whether they 
cry, toſs about with Reſtleſsneſs, paſs both Day and Night with- 
out Sleep ; whether their Eructations are acid or nidorous ; 
whether they have Inclinations to vomit, and Vomitings, and of 
what ſort; whether they are diſturb'd with Hiccups and Agita- 
tions. of the Nerves ;, whether they are afflicted with a Cough 
and Difficulty of . whether ——— their Wind 
and Excrements freely; what Colour the Excrements are of, and 
of what Conſiſtence, and the like. Further, he may receive 
t Light, by a narrow Examination of the Body from Head to 
oot, whether there appears externally an inflammatory Redneſs 
of any Part, or any Species of Eruptions, or any other Diſorder : 
He ſhould, likewiſe, inquire diligently, whether their Breath is 
hot; whether their Fauces are affected with Puſtules, or their 
Gums with a Tumor and Inflammation: For from theſe, as 
from known Principles, he may ſecurely draw Concluſions, 
with reſpect to what he wants to diſcover. 

[n explaining the Cauſes of the Diſeaſes of Infants, we ſhall not de- 
viate from the Truth, if we aſcribe the formal and material Cauſe 
thereof, firſt, to a lax and ſoft Habit of Body, a redundant Plenty 
of pituitous Juices, and the exquiſitely delicate Senſation of the 
Fibres and Membranes: For, ſince, in this firſt Age, the ſolid 
Parts, by reaſon of their exceſſive Softneſs and Tenderneſs, can- 
not propel the Fluids with ſufficient Celerity, and drive them 
on — the minute Canals, the Circulation of the Blood and 
Humours may be eaſily retarded, and the moſt ſalutary Buſineſs 
of Excretion ſuppreſſed : If this happens, the Juices do not wour 
increaſe more and more in Quantity, but become inſpiſſated, 
and acquire a ſalino - acrid 1 From ſuch a Plenitude 
of Humours proceed not only Stagnations, and various Cor- 
ruptions of the retarded Fluids, but, from the Preſſure and 
Diſtention of the ſubjacent Nerves, violent Spaſmms are excited; 
by the Vehemence of which, all, both the ſolid and fluid Parts, 
wich the whole Oeconomy of the Functions, are diſturbed ; and 


LN 5 | 
the tender Bodies of the Infants, which are very much diſpoſef 
to receive &ven the ſlighteſt Impreſſions, are readily thrown 
into ſudden and violent Diforders. From the Phenomena already 
related, it will be no difficult Matter to give the true Reaſons 
of the principal Diſeaſes in-Infants. For, upon a Suppoſition of 
the Redundance and Stagnation of the pituirous Humours, i 
may be eaſily conceived, why rhis tender Age is _ to fre- 

uent catarr Defluxions; Rheumatiſms, Oppreſſions of the 

reaſt, liquid Stools, and Djarrheezs, Tumors of the Glands, 
humid Sordes of the Ears, and the like Aﬀections. Upon a 
Suppoſition of the Depravity and Acrimony of abe Juices, it is 
very evident, why Children are often afflicted with che Thruſh, 
and other Eruptions of the Skin: And, laſtly, upon a Suppoſitiom 
of the exquiſite Senſation of the nervous Syſtem, ir Clearly ap- 
pears, why they are tormented with Contorſions and Spaſms, 2 
well of the internal as external Parts, upon the {lighteſt irritating 
Cauſe. For thus, on account of the ſenſible Texture of the 
inteſtinal ſmall Fibres, they may fall into painful Gripes, v 
troubleſome Diſtentions of the Stomach and Inteſtines, a 
dangerous Anxieties; and becauſe the Membranes inveſting the 
Brain and ſpinal Marrow are eafily irritated, they very frequently 
fall into epileptic Spaſms, and convulſive Twitchings of the Ex- 
tremities: Moreover, becauſe the Lungs are furniſhed with very 
fine Ramifications of Nerves, theſe are frequently affected, and 
the Children very often labour under a convulſive Cough, and 
Aſthma, ſo as to ——__ Suffocation; and, laſtly, becauſe of 
the exquiſite Senſation of the Membranes, which are ſpread in- 
ternally in the Mouth, they are affected with violent Symptoms, 
from a Difficulty in Dentition. 

Secondly, A predominant Acid has no inconſiderable Share in 
conſtituting the material Cauſes of the Diſeaſes of Infants; and 
to this Harris, an excellent Author on the Subject of infantile 
Diſeaſes, attributes ſo much, that he does not heſitate to deduce 
every Aﬀection, familiar to that tender Age, from thence. For 
in many, both from the acid Smell of their Eructations, Vomits, 
and Excrements, it may be conjectured, or even ſufficiently diſ- 
cerned, that not only the Milk, on which Infants ſubſiſt, eaſily 
becomes acid, and undergoes a Coagulation, but, alſo, that their 
Juices, which are thin and lymphatic, ſcarcely incline more to any 
Diſpoſition, than the acid. For, as Men of a more advanced 
Age, endued with a phlegmatic Temperature, and turgid with a 
great Plenty of pituirous Juices, are more inclined than others 
to a noxious ulation of the Lymph, and very ſubject to that 
Species of Eruptions called Purpara Alba, which is thence gene- 
rated; ſo is it the leſs to be doubted, but that, in Infants, an acid 
—— of the Humours may much fooner and more 

y nappen. 

Let us next inquire into the remote Cauſes : Now, if we 
conſider the Debility of the Solids, we find that all Infants are in 
their own Natures altogether weaker than Adults, and of a more 
exquiſite Senſation : There Gn to be, however, ſome particular 
Cauſes, which may principally contribute to the extraordinary 
Weakneſs and Mobility of the nervous Syſtem, ſo that in ſome 
more, in others leſs, perverſe Motions are excited. But nothing, 
in my Opinion, out of the whole Claſs of Cauſes, conduces more 
to this, than an hereditary Diſpoſition, deſcended from one of 
the Parents to the Offspting. For this Reaſon it often happens, 
that Parents in an ill State of Health, or decayed thro” too fre- 
quent an Uſe of Venery, or too cloſe an Application to Study, 
or worn out with Age, or corrupted with, Luxury, propagate 
Children, who, from the firſt Act of Conception, are infir 
and have connate Defects, which no Art or Skill can cure. 17 
this was not the Caſe, we ſhould not have every- where ſo 
goury and calculous Patients, who, in vain, ſeek Relief for their 

iſeries from Phyſicians. 

But, if any Diſtemper is transferred to the Child from the 
Parents, this, I conceive, proceeds principally from the Mother : 
For it cannot be expreſſed, how inclined many pregnant Wo- 
men, unleſs reſtrained by Prudence, are, to Appetites altogether 
depraved ; and how much they are agitated by unneceſſary Cares, 
vain Deſires and Imaginations, Terror, Fear, Sorrow, Paſſion, 
Pride, Love of Revenge, and other Commotions of the Mind : 
From whence the Circulation of the Blood muſt neceſſarily be 
diſturbed in various Manners, and a certain Violence impreſſed, 
detrimental to the moſt render, and, at this time, tremulous Sta- 
mina of the Fœtus. The ſame Misfortune is to be feared, if 
the Mothers, given to Intemperance, overcharge their Stomachs 
with Food, and that often improper; or by ſpirituous Liquors 
often excite a Plethora, collected during their Pregnancy. To 
theſe we may add Women who are very ſubject to hyſteric Mo- 
tions, and, after Conception, often admit the Embraces of their 
Hus bands; for too frequent Enjoy ments of this Kind, accord- 
ing ro ſome, are thought ro conduce very much to the Generation 
of a ſickly and weak Offspring. 

In the very Birth, the tender Progeny is often debilitated, 
whilſt the Mothers, either through Fear or Indolence, retard, or, 
thro* Impatience, accelerate, the Excluſion of the Fœtus. The 
ſame happens from hot Remedies, promoting the Birth, or from 
the ignorant Performance of Midwives, by a violent Extraction 
of the Fœtus, and ſome Injury or other thereby done to it; os 


vs 
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the Sutures of the H united, are often compreſſed by 
thoſe careleſs Wome? yn — Palſies, and other 
dreadful Sympt ed wi 

In Children newly born, the tender {mall Fibres of the Nerves 
are, alſo, eaſily ſtimulated to anomalous Motions, if, at any 
time, _ are either ſtruck with an unexpected Terror, 

dy ſudden Clamours, being awakened our of Sleep, or 
by jocoſe 12 ** Nurſes made by Words and Geſtures; 
or if who ſuckle them, being diſturbed by any Aﬀection 

of the Mind, eſpecially Terror and Anger, give them the Breaſt 
roo ſoon. Hence nothing is more common, than for Spaſtns 
of various Kinds, Vellications of the Nerves, Corroſions, Heats, 
griping Pains of the Inteſtines, and Inflammarions, to follow im- 
mediately, which ſufficiently manifeſt themſelves by Inquietudes, 
Watchings, Agitations of the Hands and Feet, Startings, Cryings, 
and even by epileptic Convulſions. 
But, beſides theſe, in debilitating and diſturbing the Strength 
of the Solids, much may be attributed to the exceſſive Intem- 
ture of the Air, bo e Cold, or the ſudden Changes of 
eat and Cold ſucceeding each other ; which, as they are very 
prejudicial ro Perſons more advanced in 200% who are afflicted 
with a Weakneſs of the Nerves, by ſuppreſſing Tranſpiration, 
ſo do they much more threaten the moſt dangerous Conſe- 
quences to Infants, who themſelves know not how to guard 
againſt rhe Injuries of the Air. Nor, laſtly, on the other 
muſt we exclude a too curious, hot, and delicate Regimen of 
Infants, and a frequent Uſe of Phyſic without any Neceſſity. 
For thus Children, unaccuſtomed to the Air, are not only 
incapable of bearing the leaſt Breeze, but their very Conſtitution 
is, in general, greatly alter d by Medicines, icularly the 
more active, and diſturbed in regulating the Motions of the 
animal Oec And, fince this is the common Practice of 
rich and noble Families, it is no Wonder, that their Children are 
far weaker, and more ſubje& to Sickneſs, than thoſe of mean 
m_ who are brought up in a manner directly oppoſite. 

t all theſe Things have their Effects, not only on ſucki 
Children, but, alſo, are to be underſtood, in the ſame manner, 
thoſe ſomething older: For the Strength of the Solids being im- 

ired, and a Diſpoſition to Diſtempers contracted either in the 
Mother's Womb, or from a Fault in the Nurſe; it is obvious, 
that neither leſs nor fewer Diſeaſes may ſucceed, after they are 
weaned, as, to our Sorrow, numberleſs Examples of diſtemper'd 
Infants fully demonſtrare. 

The Cauſes, which conduce to the Generation of a Redun- 
dance of Acid, are again various, ſome of which we have already 
enumerated. But to theſe ſhould principally be referred every 

ing, which corrupts the alk, either in the Nurſe, or the 
ſucking Infants, and makes it groſs and impure, or entirely con- 
denſates it into a oat poor the Part L — Dos th | oy 
ha ſeveral ways, principally, 1 i e inordinate 
Paſſions of the Mind, eat plentifully of ac Sue - oe Cheeſe, 
Sallads, acid, acrid, and ſalt Food, and drink too freely of four 
Wines, and Brandy, or i hs of Wine: For by theſe the Milk 
is render d viſcid, and groſs ; which, when given to Infants, ſoon 

ws acid, and not only diſpoſes to obſtinate Obſtructions of 
Fe Prime Viz, and Meſentery, but, alſo, greatly promotes a Ge- 
neration of the Stone in the Bladder, which is not uncommon 
to this Age; not to mention, that by too free an Uſe of ſpirituous 
Liquors, the Milk tuddenly conceives an Heat, and, being tranſ- 


mitted thro the Breaſts to the ſucking Infants, may excite. burn- 


ing Fevers. Nor is the Quality alone, but the exceeding Quan- 
ty of Food, alſo, prejudicial ; whilſt Nurſes tuff — be- 
nd meaſure — tho' the beſt, or drink too thick Malt 
iquors, and but ſparingly of them, and do not uſe ſufficient 
Exerciſe, but rather live in a State of the utmoſt Idleneſs; by 
which means a thicker Conſiſtence cannot but be produced in 
the Milk, and a Loſs of Health occaſioned. Violent Cold, 
careleſly admitted to the Breaſt, has the ſame injurious Effect, 
by contracting the Tubes of the Breaſts, which convey the 
Milk, it greatly diſpoſes it to Inſpiſſation. Beſides, this milky 
Liquor is altered in an extraordi manner, and diſpoſed to 
receive a vitiated Diſpoſition in the Stomach of ſucking Infants, 
if the Mothers or Nurſes admit the unſeaſonable Embraces of 
their Husbands, while they give Suck, or if their Menſes, which 
ordinarily ceaſe in pregnant Women, and thoſe who give Suck, 
in to flow : For then the Children generally become _ 

of Tears, and weak, and ſeem by their Geſtures to indicate 
ſufficiently, that Sucking ſhould be deferred, till theſe ceaſe, and 
the Mother recovers her former Vigour. Nor, laſtly, is the 
Milk a little corrupted, when the Nurſe is ſubject ro Hyſterics, 
or afflicted with a Coſtiveneſs; and from Spaſtns and Fla- 
tulences, collected in the Prime Vie, various Accumulations 
e and Humours are produced in various Parts of the 


y. > 
Oa the Part of the Infants, many Things, likewiſe, will 

duce the ſame ill Effects: But they are — aff 1 

they take roo much Aliment, and when, being out of Temper, 

NU obliged to ſuck againſt their Inclinations, or are er- 

wich viſcid Pap: For when Infants, and thoſe eſpecially, 

ho 1 ſmall, cannot digeſt ſo great a Quantity; this 
Vo... 


Death, are excited. 
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frequently generates acid Fieces, from whence the Tonk of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines is deſtroy d, and cardialgic Inflations 
the Stomach, Straimeſs of the Breaſt, and the like, are induced, 
which greatly interfere with Healch. To this Purpoſe, Etemulley, 
in his iſſertation, intituled, Vi aletudinariam Infantile, has truly 
ſaid, “ Mothers often deſtroy their Children by feeding them 
2 5 Mk : 
< For all exceſſive R ion, as of Bread to ſo Milk 
to new-born Children, is very detrimental.” It is, 
— great Error, to feed them with Varieties of 
en inc 


Stomach, and produce many Diſtem To this may be f 
the frequent Change of Milk and Nurſes: For, as Adults can- 
not bear the Alteration of Meat and 


All theſe Errors, in the titne of Sucking, generally purſue and 
affect * er 3 2 or, at — 2 them- 
ves at that very time, ally w negleCting all Rules of 
Bees they ſuddenly Com « thin to a — iment, 
to „r * ger — F —_— | 
it to the Prognoſtic; I muſt firſt remark, that In- 
fants, who — not been generated by tender, delicate Paren 
nor thoſe diſtemper'd both in _ and Mind, ially Mothers, 
are uſually more firm in Body and Mind, more brisk and robuſt, 
than others; nor do they ſuffer ſo eaſily trom external Cauſes; nor 
are they ſo readily affected with Diſeaſes; and, when are, the 
Cureis more ſucceſsful. I apprehend, the ſame P ic might 
be made, with reſpect to healthy Children, who are not confin'd 
exactly and nicely in their Diet and Regimen, but accuſtomed 
to ſucceſlive ſeaſonable Alterations : For they may be ſo formed, 
and, as it were, hardened from their Infancy b as not 
to be ſo eaſily affected by external Injuries; which is very evident 
from the Children of Ruſtics, and poor P e, who neither ſo 
ſuddenl contract Diſeaſes, nor are afflicted with ſuch violent and 
laſting pers, as the delicate Infants of Perſons of Diſtin- 
tion. Farther, it muſt be obſerved, that all Diſeaſes of Infants, 
though or are innumerable, may be more eaſily cured, than 
thoſe of Adults, eſpecially if they are properly treated : For, as 
the very render Bodies of Infants readily receive a noxious Im- 
. from unſalutary Things ; ſo, on the contrary, they very 
oon are ſuſceptible of a better from Medicines and Things agree- 
able ro Nature ; ſo that there would be no Neceſſity to lament 
the Death of ſo many Children, if Phyſicians did not often pro- 
cure it by Miſconduct. Beſides, it is a conſtant Obſervation, 
that Infants who are corpulent, and have a f. Fleſh, an 
eat large Quantities of Milk, or have a Nurſe full of Juices, and 
ent, are more frequently afflicted with Diſorders than 
others, and are principally ſubject to the Rickets, convulſive 
Cough, and Thruſh ; whilſt, on the contrary, thoſe that are 
lean, more frequently fall into Fevers and Inflammations. Thoſe 
that are laxative, 1 a better State of Health, than 
thoſe who are coſtive. » laſtly, ſince convulſive Twitch- 
ings of the Extremities, and Gripes, deprive moſt - Infants of 
Life, it muſt be obſerved, that ir is a very bad Symptom, if 
theſe are attended with long-protracted Watchings. 


Tun REGIMEN or YOUNG Curt.DREN. 


Whoever would avert the more violent Diſeaſes of Infants, 
ſhould be 2 cautious in removing, from the firſt Mo- 
ment of their Birth, all the Cauſes, which are le of gene- 
rating Diſternpers, and * their tender Bodies to Danger. 
I hope, therefore, it will be of ſome Importance, briefly to lay 
down ſome Rules for the DireCtion of the Diet, Regimen, and 
other Non-naturals, as well with regard to the —— as the 
Nurſe; left, from an imprudent Uſe of theſe, innocent Children 
ſhould too early lay a Foundation for future Diſorders, without 
any Fault of their own; and, in their very Infancy, contract the 
Principles of a weak Conſtitution. And this ſeems the more no- 
ceſſary, in order to prevent Repetitions; for there are ſome 
neral Precautions, which may hereafter be apply'd to ſome Uſe, 
in the particular Explication of ſeveral Diſeaſes. 

As ſoon as the Child is brought into the World, it im- 
mediately after the Ligature, and cutting of the umbilical Veſ- 
ſels, to be waſhed in a warm Bath, prepared of Water alone, or 
a Mixture of Wine and Water; which is attended with this Ad- 
vantage, that it 8 an equal Diſtribution of che Blood 
thro* the whole Body. The wife, too, ſhould be allowed 
a convenient Place and Tine, that if there rs, in the Head, 
or any other Part of the Body, any thing ill-tormed 2 
ſhe may faſhion it better, and reſtore it to its natural Shape. Let 
her, therefore, examine every Limb by and frequent 
Roving thous; and fee Comm 002 of the Legs and Feet, 
that whatever Mucus, or Lentor, reſides in the Articulations, 
ma 3 She ſhould, likewiſe, often ſtroke the Belly 
wich the Hollow of her Hand; and, by gently rubbing the Parts 
deſtined a excite dem en Diſdterge of „ 
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dove all, ſhe muſt obſerve, whether the Child is 
robuſt, or weak and infirm. This 22 from 
weak Voice and Refpiration ; or, if 
morbid Conſtitution, and, in the Courſe of her 
affeted with various Diſorders of the Body and 
the Motion of the Fcetus, while in the Womb, was weaker 
than it ought to be, or if the Birth was difficult, and happen'd 
before the uſual time, in the ſeventh or eighth Month, we may 
conclude the Child to be weak: For Infants are, by all theſe things, 
debilitated, and rendered ſubJe& to Diſeaſes; whilſt, according 
to the wiſe Maxim of Celſus, Weakneſs paves the Way to all Dis- 
tempers. If the new-born Infant, therefore, is, from theſe Sym- 
ptoms, concluded to be preternaturally weak, it is proper to 
refreſh it, which is beſt done, after the received Practice of 
Midwives, by waſhing it with warm Wine, rubbing it gently, 
anointing the Breaſt, Back, and Vertex, with ſome analeptic Spi- 
rit, or by breathing ſtrongly into its Mouth, after chewing aro- 
matic Cloves, and other Aromatics, or giving it a. ſmall - 
tity of Rheniſh Wine, or Cinnamon- water. 

But as the tender Infant muſt be ſecured from the Injuries 
of the Air by ſoft Linen, and commodious Bandages, great 
Caution is requiſite, leſt out of Negligence, or Ignorance, ſome 

be done, and a Foundation laid for future Diſorders : 

For, beſides that Infants frequently become gibbous from too 

eat a Stricture of the Breaſt by Bandage, and fall into a Con- 

| ſumption, or often vomit, and are ſubject to Ruptures, many 

Inconveniencies, on account of obſtructing the Circulation, and 

exceſſive Crying, proceed from too ſtrict a manner of binding 
,the Body of a tender Child. 

Having obſerved theſe things, the next Care is, that Infants, 
who, for want of a Diſcharge by Stool in the Womb, bring 
into the World their Inteſtines replete with many Excrements, 
be ſeaſonably purged : And now, as ſoon as they begin to breathe, 
and draw the circumambient Air into their Lungs, by that mu- 
tual and frequently repeated Action of the Diaphragm and Ab- 

dominal Muſcles, the Stomach and Inteſtines are not only com- 
| preſſed, and the Faces, contained in them, diſpoſed to be diſ- 
charg d, but, alſo, by this ſalutary Act of Reſpiration, the Bile 
is forced into the Inteſtines, and particularly the Duodenum, 
which, then, from its detergent and —_— Quality, which 
is very powerful, by gently irritating the ſenſible Membranes of 
the Inteſtines, excites them to a greater Contraction, and a Diſ- 
charge of the Fæces; fo that thoſe tenacious Excrements are 
often ejected by ſpontaneous Vomits and Stools. But if this 
does not happen, and the weak Nature of the Infants is not ſuf- 
ficient of itſelf, Providence has kindly furniſhed the Mother, at 
firſt, with thin, ſerous, ſweetiſh Milk, termed Coloſtrum, whoſe 
deterging and diluting Quality opens the Body much better and 
ſafer, than the moſt ſelect Evacuants. And, though . Phy- 
ſicians adviſe to reject this Coloſtrum, as an impure Milk, and 
very prejudicial to the tender Stomach of Infants, my Expe- 
rience convinces me, that no Danger is to be dreaded from ir, 
unleſs that milky Liquor Rows from an impure Spring, when 
the Woman, after Delivery, is either infected with any Contagion ; 
or, immediately before the Birth, was afflicted with ſome violent 
Diſtemper; or, under the Difficulty of the Birth, agitated by con- 
vulfive Motions, and is till indiſpoſed; or unleſs any other Circum- 
ſtances concur, which forbid the Ute of ſuch a Medicine ela- 
borated by Nature in the Breaſts of Women. 

But if the Nipples of the Mother's Breaſt are ſo ſmall, that 
the Child cannot conveniently keep them in its Mouth, nor 
draw any Aliment from them, but by violent Attraction; or if 
they are {o thick, that he cannat receive them; or if the Mother, 
after Delivery, has not a mind to give Suck, or has not Milk in 
ber Breaſts ſoon enough; then it is abſolutely better, for the firſt 
four-and-twenty Hours, that the Body ſhould be freed by other 
ſuccedaneous proper Laxatives, from its Meconium, than im- 
mediately after the Birth to deliver the Infant to a robuſt, fat 
Nurſe, to be ſuckled. For, ſince the Milk of Women, who 
have given Suck for a long time, is generally of a groſſer Dil- 

ſition, and contains a large Quantity of alimentary and pinguious 
Subſtance, the render Stomach muſt neceſſarily be overloaded 
with it; and from thence a more ready Opportunity given for 
an acid Crudity, and the Coagulation of the Milk. Bur there 
are ſeveral Methods of promoting Stools: Thus the _Vulgar, 
in Germany, both from Cuſtom, and the Advice of Phyſicians 

ive Honey, with unſalted Butter, or Barley-ſugar, with Oil o 

weet Almonds, the firſt Days after the Birth. The French and 
Dutch preſcribe Wine, ſweetened with Sugar; others give other 
things for the ſame Purpoſe, with very good Succeſs. But, as 
theſe do not always anſwer the End, the following more effec⸗ 
tual Cathartics may be exhibired in a ſmall Quantity, as folutive 
Syrup of Roſes; of Succory, with Rhubarb ; of Peach-flowers : 
Manna, with ſome Grains of Cream of Tartar, in Broth, a 

the like. Nor do I 2 of their Practice, who with the 
ſame View of procuring Stools, recommend gentle Suppolitories, 
or, when theſe fail, "Ciyfters, For the Inteſtinum Rectum, in 
Intants, is of ſo exquiſite a Senſation, that, upon the {lighteſt 
Vellication, it ſoon parts with the contained Excrements. W hence 


* : 


Boerhaave, in Aphor. de cognoſcendis & carandis Morbis * 
1347. judiciouſly adviſes, to inject a Clyſter of Whey, with * 
or Honey 


There are, however, ſome Phyſicians, who object apainſt 
this early purging off the — becauſe it is — 
ſary to diſcharge this out of the Body, before it has acguir d 
an Acrimony, and Tendency to do Prejudice; but it can hever 
be proved, chat theſe Excrements of nfants, which remained 
for ſo many Months in the Inteſtines without any Detriment, 
ſhould be immediately diſcharged, as noxious a Cathartic. 
And, indeed, upon an accurate Inquiry, we find, that there is 
not that acrid and venomous Quality in the Meconium, as is ge- 
nerally thought; for it is contained, for ſeveral Months, in the 
very tender alimentary Tube; and yet does not produce an In- 
flammation, or Corrotion, of the Inteſtines, or excite them to 
diſcharge it, nor ſtimulate the Colon, where it principally re- 
ſides; nor does it, on account of any — Putrefaction, 
emit ſetid Flatulences and Exhalations; nor is it dried with H 
but, as the Diſſections of Infants, dying immediately after their 
Birth, ſhew, has the Conſiſtence of Honey, and is without Smell. 
And though I, with good Reaſon, reject a premature and forced 
Purgation of Infants, © yet I think we ſhould act otherwiſe, 
when they neither can by their own natural Strength, nor the 
Aſſiſtance of the Coloſtrum, diſcharge the impure Sordes remain- 
ing from the Nutriment received from the Mother; for-then it 
is abſolutely expedient to aſſiſt them with a gentle Stimulus, eſpe- 
cially ſince we have known, that violent Gripes, Inquietudes, 
Watchings, cardialgic Paſſions, Ruptures, obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, 
convulſive Motions, and other Symptoms, have aroſe from 
too late an Evacuation of the Mecorium, becauſe-theſe Excre- 
ments not only very tenaciouſly adhere to the Coats of the 
Inteſtines, and often, as it, were, glue them together, but, 
alſo, upon the Acceſs of Milk to them, even the beſt, aſſume 
a very different Nature, and that very prejudicial; whence many 
Women are induced to ſuffer their new-born Infants to faſt for 
twenty-four Hours; and in the mean time give them Honey and 
Butter, leſt the Milk, the Body not being yer purged, ſhould 


coagulate into a Curd. 

heſe things being obſerved, a proper Diet, and due Regi- 
men, ſhould be directed for Infants: But Milk deſervedly con- 
ſtitutes the 28 and, as it were, univerſal Aliment, becauſe 
it _— both Mear and Drink at the fame time, is grateful to 
the Stomach, and for this Purpoſe was it wiſely ordered by the 
Creator, that healthy Women, immediately after their Delivery, 
ſhould accumulate a ſufficient Quantity of it in their Breaſts. 
Bur, fince Infants are nouriſhed by the Breaſts, either of their 
Mother, or an hired Nurſe, it is certainly the Duty of Parents, 
and thoſe entruſted with the Health of Children, to take care, 
that they generate pure and temperate Milk. This is beſt ob- 
rained, if Women, who give Suck, obſerve an exact Method of 
Diet, and avoid all thoſe things, which communicate any Taſte 
to the Milk, even imperceptible to the Senſes, and eſpecially 
ſuch as are noxious, and capable of producing Diſtempers. Par- 
ticularly let the Nurſe, if rhere is a Neceflity for one, be 
healthy, in the Flower of her Age, from twenty to thirty, rather 
lean than fat, of good Morals, compoſed in Mind, neither me- 
lancholic, paſſionate, nor a Drunkard; nor, laſtly, let her Milk 
be too ſtale. Farther, let her obſerve a regular Diet; and, fince 
Women, who are poor, and in a mean Siruation of Life, gene- 


rally undertake this Buſineſs, great Care muſt be taken, that 


they do not, at once, paſs from their former Method of Livi 

or from an hard and ſparing Food, to one which is delicate, ſoft, 
and plentiful ; but le: them rather accuſtom themſelves to ir by 
Degrees. If, at any time, they are deprived of their Sleep, in 
the Night, by the Reſtleſſneſs of rhe Infants, let them recover 
that Loß in the Morning; yer, with this Caution, that they do 
not indulge it roo far, and lead a lazy, idle Life. 

He that conſiders theſe things, will ſoon find, how blameable 
thoſe Mothers are, who, without any Danger, either from an 
Impurity of the Humours, and want of Strength, or any other 
Reaſon, deliver their tender Progeny to mercenary Nurſes, with 
a Barbarity exceeding that of the Brute Creation, and do not fo 
much as conſider, whether they hire an healthy, or an unfunny | 
a virtuous, or a wanton Nurſe. It is no Wonder, then, accord- 
ing to the Teftimanies of the moſt approved Authors, that In- 
fants are often. affected with Ulcers, the Itch, ſcald Heads, 
Achors, and other cutaneous Diforders, by Nurſes, whoſe Diet is 
irregular ; or, if the Nurſes are afflicted with the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
that the Children contract the fame ; or, as I have often ob- 
ſerved, are contaminated with Puſtules, and cruſtaceous Erup- 
tions, and a thouſand other Infirmities- And ſince not only De- 
fects of the Body, bur of the Mind, alſo, are communicared by 
the depraved Milk, it certainly is not uncommon for Children 
born of the beſt Parents, ſometimes, ro be corrupted with the 
worſt Morals. Thus I have known Infants render'd Drunkards, 
by ſucking the Milk of, a Nurſe addicted to drinking. Nor do 
many Authors ſearch for any other Origin of the Drunkenneſs 
and Cruelty of ſome great Men, than Nurſes tainted with the 
fare Vices. Wirdig. in Medic. Spirit. Lib. 1. Cap. 25. 56. has a 

very 


very remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe : Children, 
nurſed by ſtrange uſually * and 
t rom the and 

they aſſume the Natures and Morals of their 
Animals are tamed by human Milk, from the mild 


| Quantity of Milk to be ſucked cannot be exadtly deter- 
1 . but the Practice of Women is, to give the Child 
Breaſt, for the firſt Month after its Birth, every two Hours; 
after three or four Months, ſix or ſeven times, and at laſt only 
wice or thrice, in a Day, till the Year is completed. But here, 
general, I would obſerve, that Women ſhould be cautious 
of giving the Breaſt too often, and unneceſſarily, but rather, by 
all means, when they are 12 0 greedy, bo — _ * be- 
uſe are ignorant W uantity they ought to take; other - 
wile — — may ariſe, which have been mentioned 
* that the Temperature of the Milk is cor- 
rupted by various Cauſes: Precautions, therefore, are neceſſary 
to prevent impending . But the Milk, as we have al- 
y obſerved, is moſt of all vitiated by a Terror of the Wo- 
man, who gives Suck; and, conſequently, the beſt Preſervative 
againſt the Injury 2 1 — not to give * 
f er a Fright. me. holds true with r 
—— 95 - to the Milk by violent Paſ- 


Anger: And ſince the Injury done 
| —_— al Contimiabce in the Breaſts, end both the 
Got „and the Nurſe, to prevent this, the Milk ſhould be ſea- 


ſonably extracted. It ſometimes, alſo, hap chat either the 
— is incapable of ſucking the Milk out of the Breaſts, ot 
the Nurſe, from Illneſs, or ſome other Cauſe, of affording it. 
In this Caſe other proper Aliments ſhould be provided; amongſt 
which are to be accounted ſweer Whey, Barley-broth, Water- 
gruet, Emulſions of Almonds, or Barley boil'd to the Conſiſtence 
of a Pulp, with the Addition of the Tolk of Eggs, and the 
lik 


The fame things are proper, and may be uſed, if the Milk 
alone is not ſufficient ro ſupport the Child ; though there are 
other Aliments contrived for this Purpoſe, ſuited ro various Coun- 

ies and People. The moſt common us are, ſeveral 
Kia, of Pape, made of Flour, or Crums of Bread, boiled 
with Milk or Water, and reduced to a tenacious, and glutinous, 
and viſcid Conſiſtence. But whether Infants, eſpecially the very 
render ones of Families of Diſtinction, on account of the De- 
bility of the Stomach, are capable of diſſolving perfectly this 
viſcid Food, is what I-very much doubt, and rather think, that 
by them the Way is often paved for Obſtructions of the Viſcera 
and Meſentery: Thus Hildanus, Cent. 6. Obſ. ot obſerved a 

te Obſtructiòn of the Pylorus from the Uſe of ſuch Pap. 
Much leſs ought a weak Stomach to be overcharged with ſuch 
Aliment, or a freſh Quantity of it again exhibired unſeaſonably, 
before the former Aliment is digeſted ; becauſe we have m 
jt appear, that, by this means, the Infant is greatly injured. Nor 
can I approve of that pernicious Cuſtom of ſome Women, who 
give Children Pap, rolled firſt in their Mouths, and mixed with 
. 43 Saliva ; for though this Maſs, impregnated with the Saliva 
of an healthy Mother, may ſeem more eaſily -convertible into 
Chyle, agreeable to the tender Age of the Child, I cannot 
heartily approve of it, for the following Reaſons; becauſe, 

y ſuch een, not only the moſt ſubtle Part of the 
Pap is ſuck d out, and conſumed, but, alſo, any Infection 

of the 8 and corrupted Teeth, which, from the great Sub- 

tilty of the foreign Matter, are ſcarce perceptible, are eaſily 
communicated to the Infants. . 
When Children, under this Diet, are arrived at ſuch an Ha- 
bir, that they ſeem fit to take and digeſt other Aliments, which 
bappens within the Space of a Year, or ſomething more, they 
may be weaned: But, at that time, no leſs than re, great 
Care ſhould be taken, 2 the r , do 
not eſs the tender Patient; but princi a uantity 
Varies of Food, and Aliments of an hard Conſiſtence, ſhould 
ao Thus Food too falt, viſcid, auſtere, acid, and pi 
guious, too plentifully taken, and not well concocted, produce 
a greater Increaſe of acido- viſcid Crudities. So likewiſe, in Sum- 
mer, Prejudice is done by crude and immature Summer Fruits, 
which commonly co in the Contexture of their Particles, 
a latent Acid, which, by irritating and ſpaſmodically afflicting 
the Fibres of the Inteſtines, may excite Diarrhceas, Dyſenteries, 
Gripes, and other Symptoms, particularly at the Approach of 
Autumn. The fame Conſequence atrends Bread not duly fer- 
mented, or too new, not excluding ſugar'd and ſweet things, 
which the Chyle eafily degenerates into viſcid Fæces, by whi 
Worms, Gripes, Har of the Belly, and other trou 
Symptoms, are induced. , 

It now remains, that we briefly enumerate ſome Preſervatives. 
I have found nothing more uſeful for the Prevention-of the Diſ- 
eaſes of Infants, than ro give often, not only to the Nurſe, but 
the Child alſo, in a large Quantity, Infuſions of Herbs which 
{weeten the Blood, made with Water: For this Uſe I cannot but 


- 


nervous Syſtem, and 8 


earneſty, rechmmend ai Infuſion of Betony, Root 
gras, Liquorice, Fennel-ſzed, and the like: For | 
93 d thin and fluid, fo that it cannot obſtruct the ſmall 
eflels; but may be more freely convey d through all the Tubes 
and the winding Ducts of the Glands. Nor do 
who, fornetimes, after a Meal, car a Quantity of 
Seeds of Fennel and Aniſe, which increaſes the Milk, and pre- 
_ = — i 
nce the Milk, ſtagnating in the Stomach and Duodenum, 
ſoon grows acid, becomes corroſive, and is coagulated, and, thus 
excites a thouſand dangerous Sym ; it requires the urmoſt 
Care and Diligence, to prevent this ſo dangerous Coagulation of 
the Milk: For which Purpoſe Powders are extremely effica- 
cious, which contain Crabs-eyes, -ſhells, the Root of F/s- 
rextine Orris, Saffron, the Seeds or Oil of Aniſe, Sperma-ceri, 
Cinnabar, and a Solution of Crabs-eyes; of which a Doſe may 
2 
th of In greatly O, upon a due and ſufficient 
Diſcharge of * the Excrements by Nicol,” abd a Preſervation of 
the Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines; ſornetimes gentle Laxa- 
tives, if neceſſary, ſhould be interpoſed, by which the Injuries 
ENG. HAY iſe, in 1 great meaſure, pre- 
vented. | 
[ here affirm, that all ſtrong and actid Purges, as Reſin 
of Tas Scammony, black Hellebore, and the * impro- 
pet, and abſolutely icious, to Infants; as they diſpoſe, not 
only to Gripes and Coſtiveneſs, bur, alſo, to Atropby, and con- 
vulſive Aﬀections. Let Infants; likewiſe, abſtain from Aloes ; 
becauſe of the two you Heat, and Eby which it excites; 
and, alſo, from the Leaves of Sena, becauſe, by the more Re- 
tnedies the Belly is irricated ro Excretion, the greater Difficulry, 
afrerwards, of going to Stool, and Coſtiveneſs of the Belly, f. 
low: Nor are theſe Things prejudicial only, when given to che 
Children, but, alſo, when given to the Nurſes ; for, ing mix'd 
with the Milk, they often excite Convulfions in the tender 
Infants: Hence Sydenham rightly ſays, The Epilepſy of Children 
often attacks them, in the firſt Month, from too f uent Stools ; 
and Galen, in his Time, juſtly aſſerted, that the Bodies of Chil- 
dren ought not to be exſiccated with Purgatives, which would 
prevent their growing. And, really, it is inexpreſſible, how much 
the tender weak Stomach of new-born Infants is prejudiced 
by Purgatives: For theſe Medicines, from their Acrimony, with 
which they abound, irritate the Fibres, diſpoſe the Stomach and 
Inteſtines to ſpaſmodic Strictures, and, at laft, deprive them of 
their Tone and Strength; ſo that, then, Digeſtion being deprav d, 
the Milk eaſily grows acid, and is corrupted. 

I juſtly, with very Reaſon, eſteem Remedies of 
Mercury, however prepared, eſpecially when given to ſucking 
Infants in Powder in COnſiderable and repeated Doſes, to 
be deleterious, and bigbiy prejudicial ; partly becauſe, by their 
Gravity, they firmly adbere, in ſeveral Places, to the Folds of 
the Stomach and hagus; and partly, becauſe, by the Addi- 
tion of a more acrid Bile, and corroſiwe Acid, they aſſume a 
more violent and corroding Nature: From whence the Tone 
of the Inteſtines is not only ſurpriſingly injured, but a Founda- 
tion laid for ſuch Diſtempers as ariſe from the Weakneſs of the 
z and the more fo, if they are in- 
judiciouſly given to Intants, who have a Collection of corroſive 
Humours in the Primæ Viz; which may be known by the 
Greenneſs of the Excrements. The fame Eſſect have other me- 
tallic Remedies, as Aurum fulminans, Preparations of Iron, 


of Viper 


Copper, and Antimonials, as Mercurius Vite, and the like; 
which certainly, to be uſed with the utmoſt Caution, 
becauſe they are very treacherous and dangerous Remedi 


which, as they are reſolved by the Humours reſiding in the fi 
Region, exert their Operations, either in a more gentle, or vio- 
N and, for the moſt part, almoſt deſtroy the tender 
atient. | A 
Bur, farther, not only the preceding violent Medicines lay a 
Foundation for bad Symptoms, but even the more gentle cathar- 
tic Syrups themſelves, and Powders, given too often, and in too 
large a E 1 affect the tender Bodies of Infants 
very much, Upon this Subject let us conſult Cardan, who, 4. 
malo recentium Medicorum medendi Uſu, Cap. 48. fo 
reprehends the Practice * Phyficians of his own 
giving Syrups and Powd cc It is an Error, i , When to 
& new-born Infants, with « View of relieving them, ſome ad- 
44 viſe Syrups, ſore Powders, and others, other things; for it 
po is evi 1 that their _— Conſtitutions t not —— 
changed ality, either purgative, or aſtri t: For 
4 their very — — of Members can — 
* any thing but — 2 without Injury. Oil of ſweet 
likewiſe, mixed with Sugar, often adminiſter'd, is not abſolute! 


ſeverely 
ime, for 


free from ill Conſequences, as Harder aſſures us, in Api 

99. where he relates, that a certain Infant, to whom 

gave Oil of ſweet Almonds, mixed with Su- 
— — with almoſt continual Gri 

at length, with an Epilepſy,” died in a few Weeks ; 

ing the Body, there were 

ſuch as he bad diſcharged, 


. Med. 


Ob. 
the Women ofren 


S 


in bim, not 
whillt alive ; 
but 


that, upon opening th 
only green Excrements, 


r thus the Milk 


„ 


but the inferior Part of the Ilium was, alſo, affected with a 
manifeſt Gangrene. And Weiſtus, in his Diſſertation de Abuſu 
Purgantium in recens natis, furniſhes us with an Inſtance, much 
of che fame Kind, of an Infant who died of the like Diſorder, 
by taking Oil of ſweet Almonds every other Day. 


Or Griees and FLATULENCES IN CHILDREN, 


Of all the Afflictions which torture tender Infants, violent 
Pains of the Abdomen, and Inflations, moſt frequently occur; 
which ſhew thernſelves, principally, by theſe Signs: Firſt, The 
Patients, being very unquier, toſs and twiſt themſelves into Variety 
of Poſtures, and kick with their Feet; are averſe to the Breaſt, 
and almoſt continually crying; the Belly is viſibly turgid with 
Flatulences, and their Reſpiration is ſhort and difficult; Eructa- 
tions, ſometimes, burſt impetuouſly out of the Mouth; the 
Belly is generally coſtive; or, if they have Stools, the Excre- 
ments are generally viſcid, tenacious, more or leſs tinctured 
with a green and æruginous Colour; or fluid, like Water, and 
yellow; and ſometimes grumous, like the indurated White of 
an Egg; and ſometimes ſo acrid and corroſive, that the Anus 
is excoriated, and a perperual Teneſmus excited. BE 

The immediate Cauſes of theſe exceſſive Tortures are, princi- 
pally, the ſpaſmodic Strictures of the inteſtinal Membranes, 
which are of a nervous and very ſenſible Nature: By theſe Stri- 
ctures, continying for a long time, the natural Strength, Tone, 
and periſtaltic otion, are ſo weaken'd, and deprav'd, that the 
Excretions, both of the Flatulences and Excrements, are not only 
retarded, but, alſo, the Digeſtion, Correction, and due Secre- 
tion, of the Aliments is impeded : And, tho? theſe intenſe Stri- 
Etures and Criſpatures of the nervous Membranes are very 
painful of themſelves; nevertheleſs, becauſe the Flatulence, or 
ſubſequent Effect of the Spaſms, induces a great Diſtention of 
the Inteſtines, it neceſſarily follows, that the Oeconomy of all 
the Functions in the whole Body is ſurpriſingly diſturbed. 

The mediate Cauſes of theſe Affections are generally violent 
Commotions of the Mind, by Anger, Terror, Fear, and Sor- 
row, in thoſe who give Suck; which, firſt of all, and immedi- 
ately, exert their Power on the nervous Parts of the Body, 
| principally of the Stomach and Inteſtines, perverting their natural 
and equable Tone, either by too great Relaxation, or Stricture: 
And whenever Mothers, during their Pregnancy, are often, and 
violently," ſeized with theſe pernicious Perturbations of Mind, 
the Infants, directly from their Birth, are more ſeverely, and for 
a longer Continuance, affected with excruciating Pains of the 
Belly, | 

— Pains, and Spaſms of other Parts, are no uncommon 
Cauſes of Gripes, and Inflations : Thus, frequently, trouble- 
ſome Fhtulences of the Belly, and Gripes, with preternatural 
and undigeſted Stools, attend a ditficult and paintul Dentition 
of Infants. A careleſs Admiſlion of Cold to the Belly and Feet, 
by which a free Tranſpiration is not only hinder'd, but the very 
Texture of the nervous ſmall Fibres injured, and diſpoſed to caule 
Stagnations, alſo, md excite theſe Diſorders. 

t very often happens, likewife, that a too trequent Uſe of 
Laxatives, and, much more, an incautious Uſe of Purgatives, 
lay a Foundation for ſuch Diſorders; and this I may obſerve 
to be the Caſe, not only of Infants, but Adults; for ſometimes 
when the latter, upon perceiving an Heavineſs, have been treared 
with Purgatives, they have not only been tormented with mo- 
lerable Pains of the Belly, but have often had their Bellies tu- 
meſied and inflated, like dropſical Perſons ; ſo that the highly 
ſenlible alimentary Duct couid afterwards ſcarcely, with the 
utmoſt Care, be reſtor'd to its natural State. 

if we examine into the more remote Cauſes, we find that 
griping Pains of the Inteſtines often proceed from the Meco- 
nium being too long retain'd, and not ſufficiently purged off by 
the Coloſtrum, or fome other gentle Evacuant; ſince this, ac- 
cumulated, diſtends the Fibres of the Inteſtines, excites latu- 
jences, and, being render'd more acrid by the Milk, ſtimulates 
the ſenſible Membranes of the Inteſtines, ſo as to excite a pain- 
ful Stricture. Another Cauſe may be, the Milk itſelt corrupted 
in the Prime Viz, growing acrid, and collected, as it were, 
into Globules, which, by a Mixture of the Bile, and gaſtric 
Juices, aſſuming a cauſtic Nature, pricks, corrodes, and, as it 
were, tears the Inteſtines. But this noxious Acrimony of the 
Fxces, and acid cauſtic Diſpoſition, ſhews itſelf ſufficiently, not 
only by the green Colour, with which they are tinctur d, and 
their Corrofion of the Veſſels, into which they are receiv'd, 
when diſcharged ; but, particularly, by an Experiment, in which 
the green Colour of the Excrements is Changed into yellow, by 
an Affuſion of Oil of Tartar per Deliquizm ; to oy nothing of 
Dogs, who, otherwiſe, readily devour the natural Fæces ot In- 
fants, but will not touch cheſe green Excrements. : 

Laſtly, In Infarits, eſpecially after Weaning, Summer Fruits, 
Aliments prepar'd with Honey, too much Sugar, and other 
things, witch which Children willingly overcharge thernſelves, 
contribute very much to induce ſpaſmodic Pains of the Inteſtines : 
For hence, a Fermentation being raiſed in the Prime Viz, very 
acrid Juices are readily generated, and upon Anger, and taking 
cold, a large Quantity of uſeleſs Sordes is accumulated; whence 


kindly Wartnth, relax the Spaſms of the Inteſtines, 


Anxiety about the. Præcordia, Vomiti violent Pains of the- 
—＋ and bilious Fevers, are pours. T1 

As to the Prognoſtic, the following Circumftances ſeem moſt 
worthy of Obſervation : The longer theſe exquiſite Gripings of 
the Inteſtines continue, and the more frequently the ſenſible Bo- 
dies of tender Infants are affected therewith, the more ſevere 


and dangerous they uſually are: For Fevers, Palſies, Aſthmas, 


epileptic Convulſions, and other mortal 8 mptoms, are eaſily 
aſſociated with them, which, if they are 2 ſoon check d by 
convenient Remedies, quickly deſtroy the miſerable Patients: 
Nor, in ſticating the Event, is it of ſmall Moment, to 
conſider the Condition of the affected Subjects: If they are 
deſcended from weak Parents, and Mothers diſpoſed to hyſteric 
Spaſms, it is to be feared, the Diſorder will affect the — 
more violently, and return more frequently. "27008 


Tax CurE. 


The priveipal Intention of the Phyſician, in order to cure the 
griping Pains of Infants, is to abſorb, correct, and gently eva- - 
cuate, the corroſive Acid of the Primæ Viz: For which Pur- 

poſe, if the Diſorder, as it generally happens, is cauſed by cor- 
rupted or vitiated Milk, it is extremely neceſſary to change the 
Nurſe z or great Care muſt be taken, that ſhe does not, at that 
time, — herſelf with flatulent Food, Summer Fruits, Pulſes, 
Wine, Acids, or feculent Aliments ; becauſe, by all theſe, the 
Affection is either much increaſed, or render d more obſtinate. 
At that time, alſo, gentle Laxatives, if ſhe is coſtive, are proper 
for the Nurſe: Among theſe I would principally, recommend 
Preparations of Rhubarb: Thus, for Exawple, balf a Dram of 
the Extract of Rhubarb, diſſolved in half an Ounce of the Li- 
quor of Terra Foliata Tartari, and Cinnamon-water, may be 
taken Morning and Evening, in the Quantity of ſixty Drops, or 
more. Nor, at this time, are carminative icines leſs bene- 
ficial to the Nurſe; and Infufions, after the manner of Tea, 
drank in a large Quantity; as they are of great Efficacy in dllut- 
ing and reſolving the Thickneſs of the Milk: But, for the In- 
fancs themſelves, to temper the Acid lodged in the Prime Viz, I 
mult recommend the following Powder, as of experienc'd Virtue: 


Take of Crabs-eyes, Mother of Pearl, diaphoretic Antimony, 
the Root of Florentine Orris, each half a Dram; Saffron, 
three Grains ; Oil of Aniſe, and of Mace, each two Drops : 
Let five or fix Grains be taken every two Hours, in a 
Decoction of Hartſhorn; of in ſome antiſpaſmodic Water, 
as that of Lime-flowers, of black Cherries, or Baum, with 
a little Diafcordium. 


But nothing relieves more than Clyſters, which 2 by their 

remark- 
ably diſſipate and carry off the Flatulences, which are the Cauſe 
of, or, at leaſt, accompany the Gripes. For this Purpoſe I 
have often, with great Succeſs, preſcribed Clyſters rd 
of Marjoram, Chamomile-flowers, carminative Seeds, thi Wa⸗ 
rer-gruel, and a ſufficient Quantity of Oil of Chamomile; or a 
ſuthcient Quantity of a Decoction of Dill, render'd tnore effi- 
cacious by the Addition of a few Drops of the Oil of Aniſe. 
The ſame Intention is excellently anſwer'd by the internal Ex- 
hibition of Preparations of Rhubarb ; ſuch as Syrup of Succory, 
with Rhubarb: The Medicine before preſcrib'd for the Nurſe, 
exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, and an Electuary, d of equa! 
Quantities of Rhubarb, and Crabs-eyes, together with ſolutive 
Syrup of Succory, or Roſes, and the Addition of a proper Quan- 
tity of Manna; to be taken in Barley-water. And I cannot, in 
this Place, but approve, and 1 commend, the Method of 
Heurnius, who, in Method. ad Praxin, Lib. 2. Cap. 26. aſſerts, 
that he had found by Experience, that, by one Scruple of Ani- 
ſeed, pounded in a groſs manner, new-born Children were moſt 
commodiouſly cleanſed from green Bile, and fetid Phlegm, and, 
at the ſame time, that the violent Pains of the Belly were quiet- 
ed, if it was given with the firſt Spoonful of ſugar'd Pap. 

If there is a Suſpicion of Worms breeding in the Inteſtines, 
it is proper to give the Remedies, which, under the Article Vzr- 
MES, We fhall ſhew accommodated to kill and diſlodge theſe 
hoſtile Animals. | 

External Remedies fhould, alfo, be applied, againſt the Vio- 
lence of this Diſorder: For this I would recommend Emol- 
lients; ſuch as the Flowers of Chamomile, Elder, Melilot, and 
Mullein; the Seeds of Fenugreek and Dill; as, alſo, Saffron, 
boiled in Milk, and applied to the Abdomen, either in a Swine's 
Bladder, or in a Linen Cloth; Nor is it an improper Piece of 
Practice, to anoint the Region of the Navel with diftil'd Oils 
of Cumin, Carraway, Aniſe, Chamomile, and Fennel; or the 

Oil of Nutmeg, or Oil of Chamomile, prepar'd by 
boiling, mixed up with forme Lard. 

As tor the neceſſary Cautions in this Diſorder ; Care muſt be 
taken to abſtain from all falr, acrid, and ſtrongly ſtimulating 
thi eſpecially Purgatives ;' for it is very dangerous to conv 
the highly acrid Sordes, before they are duly corrected, through 
the long Canal of the Inteſtines. re{inous things are endued = 
with highly noxious Qualities, ſuch as Reſin of Jalap, which is 


1 


ö INE 


moſt adminiſtered to Children ſubject co Diſorders 
in conſequence of their ſucking corrupt and acrid Milk; 
though this Refin ſometimes diſcharges a large Quantiry — _ 
mours, yet it proves highly injurious by its continued Stimulus, 
and Atkon Ar the — 4. Pu 2 which, however, is 
1 
white ibired with ſome yrup -: er 
which the Sordes collected in the Stomach and Duodenum 
are to be cortected by Abſorbents and and elimi- 
nated by Preparations of Manna, or Rhubarb, or by means of 


Clyſters. 
Theſe one the Inteſtines are often produced not fo much 
by a material Cauſe lodged in the Prime Viz, as by a violent 
Agitation of the Nerves, from an acute Pain, for Inſtance, in 
er Members, in conſequence of the Conſent of the Parts : 
In which Caſe, laying all Laxatives, the firſt and prin- 
cis Intention of Cure is, to ſooth and alleviate the Pains and 
ms. | 
"No Medicines, as we have already obſerv'd, are more juſtly 
commendable for the happy Effects they produce, than © nal, 
lince they immediately reach the Iateſtines, and afford great 
Relief, as well by quieting as diſſipating the Flatulences, it the 
Intention for which we inject thele warm Fomentations, is at- 
tended to, fo that in preparing them we make a proper Choice. 
For thus, if the Excrements diſcharged by Stool, are liquid, and 
ſo highly acrid, that they not only occaſion violent Gripes, but, 
alſo, an Excoriation of the Anus, Clyſters of Milk and Sugar 
are ſerviceable, or Turpentine diſſolved in the Yolk of an Egg, 
which, by moderating the Acrimony, prevent the C ion 
of the Inteſt ines, and the Anus. But if a viſcid Sordes, 
lodg'd in the Ioteſtines, > Jays the Foundation for Gripes and Fla- 
rulences, Clyſters, endued with a greater Power of reſolving, 
ſhould rather be which, by ſtimulating the large Inteſtines, 
cauſe the Mucus, which lodg'd in the reſt of the Inteſtines, to 
deſcend afterwards more ealily. For this Intention a 7 — 
may be prepared of one or two Ounces of a Decoction of Cha- 
momile-flowers, with the Addition of a Dram or two of Honey 
of Rue, half a Dram of Venice Soap; and a few Drops of the 
Oil of Aniſe. 
Laſtly, ſeveral Women, tired with the Cries of Infants, to 
procure Sleep, in this Diſcaſe, give various Sedatives, ſuch as 
ithridate, the Requies Nicolai Myrepli, and ſome others; but 


with the greateſt Hazard, and a very bad Effect, for, belies 
many ill Capleq a wonderful Dulneſs of Mind uſually 
le of Opiates. | 


tollows the imprudent 
| ConvuLs10Ns of CHILDREN. 


Under the Article EPp1LEesy we bave fully deſcribed that Diſ- 
order, and Convulſions; and there, by concluſive Arguments, 
roved, that the Cauſe of one conſiſts in a Spaſm of the Dura 
7 7 and that of the other in a {| ic Stricture of the 
Membranes inveſting the ſpinal Marrow. However, that it may 
be known ſeparately, what Cauſes principally ſubject Infants 10 
theſe terrible Affections, and by what Remedies they ought to be 
removed, | think it expedient, in this Treatiſe of infantile Diſ- 
orders, to add ſome things, which have a particular Relation to 
the Ne in * 8 
lephes, t and Convulſions, are generally more inci- 
den de kh which continues from the firſt io the ſeventh 
Year, for no other Reaſon, than that, in Infants, the nervous, 
membranous and exquiſitely ſenſible Parts, are compoſed of very 
tender and very moveable ſmall Fibres, which, being irritated, tho 
in the ſlightett manner, are very eaſily thrown into irregular and 
ſpaſmodic Commotions : Wherefore it is uſual for an Infant, 
the more tender and young he is, and the greater Senſibiliy he 
has obtained from his Parents, which were either ſubject to 
Affections of the Mind, or formerly afflicted with the fame Diſ- 
order, to be ſeized more violently, and readily, with Epilepſies 
and Convulſions. 

Beſides, theſe dreadful Affections eaſily happen, not only when 
the Mothers, who bore the Infants, bave neglected a falutary 
Courſe of Diet, but, alſo, when the Nurſes, who give them Suck, 
are afflicted with Hyſterics, or other Paſſions of the nervous Kind; 
if they eat too plentifully of Sallad, Acrids, Summer Fruits, and 
other incongruous things, drink ſpirituous Liquors too freely, 
ot feed the Children, committed to their Care, with too large 
a Quantity of groſs and impure Milk. Nor is it uncommon, as 
I have otten obſery d in Practice, for ſucking Children readily to 
fall into epileptig Convulſions, and theſe difficult to be cured, 
when the Nurſes, ſeized with a violent Affection of Mind, eſpe- 

ially Anger, Terror, and Fear, offer the Breaft immediately, 
e a due Diſcharge and Cortection of the Milk; or if, at 

my time, the menſtruous Purgations come on, which, from the 
Beginning of giving Suck, to that time, they have been Stran- 


to. 
os Experience ſhews, that the Falling-ſickneſs, as well 
as Convulſiong,are ſometimes excited, when any nervous Parts 
are agitated wich Spaſms or Pains, and, at the fame ti 
means of the Conſent of Parts, the Membranes of the - 


o I have obſerved this 
Vor. . 2 


INF 
to happen, principa 


| in, Hor the Meconium being, retained ln the 
Prime Viz, and, by its Continuance there, render d more acrid ; 
from Gripes, likewiſe, and Worms, laceraring the ſenfible Coats of 
the Inteſtines, and from Pairs | difficult Dentition, 
and ſtrong Pu Only when often given : For all theſe 
things are of ſuch a Nature, that, in Patients endued with deli- 
en Conſtitutions, they eaſily excite epileptic and convullive Mo- 


ions, 

Laſtly, as thoſe Children are prefry's or freed from un Epi- 
leply and NA that Species ot I 

ed Faui, a Crufts or an Itch with P appear; fo 
the ſe d Diſorders very frequently draw their Origin from 
theſe Impurities, injudiciouſly repelled : The fame holds true of 
the Sma * and Meaſles; of which an obſtructed Eruption, 
noxious Retroceſſion, or im Cure, deſtroys numberleſs 
Infants, by Epilepfies and Conv 10s. 


The Convulſions and Epilepfies, which accompany acute, 
chial and variolous Fevers, * Signs; and 8 wi 
Danger, when, proceeding from difficult Dentition and Gri 
they afflict for a long time. Hippocrates, Seck. 3. Apbor. 28. 
Experience, teſtify, that whoever is not freed from theſe Diſord 
abour the ſeventh Year, is, for the moſt part, miſerably Anke 
wich them, till his very Death. Nor, laſtly, are we to neglect 
to take the Prognoſtic from the Frequency of the Fits; where it 
is to be obſerved, that the more frequent the Artathy, the more 
Danger there is, that, Nature being at laſt roo much weaken'd, 
the dent fall 4 Vidtica to bis Diſorder. 


Tas Curs. 


As in all forts of Diſtempers, ſo in the Diſorders now un- 
der Conſideration, the Phyſician's whole Intention ſhould be 
directed to the Cauſes. If, therefore, this Diſorder takes its 
= from a Fright, or violent Paſſion, of the Nurſe, /aying 

all ſpirituous, acrid, and irritating Remedies, it is proper 
ro give what gently curbs the inordinate and ſpaſtic Motions 
of the nervous Syſtem ; ſuch — — — — of emollient 
and carminative Subſtances, antiſpaitmodic Powders made up of 
the Pulvis Marchionis, Cinnabar, and a little Musk, and either 
exhibited alone, or in ſome Water of a ſedative Quality; ſuch 
as Water of the Lime-iree, Lilies of the Valley, Cowllips, or 
Orange-flowers. | 

But the Cure is very different, when the Diſorder ariſes from 
the Milk, corrupted and rendered corroſive in the Infant; for, 
in this Caſe, beſides demulcent Clyſters, abſorbent Powders, ex- 
hibired with Saffron, Musk, or a ſmall Quantity of the Extra& 
of Caſtor, are of lar Service; eſpecially if, at the ſame time, 
a pretty rich Decoction of Harts-horn is uſed for Drink, But, 


if the Primæ Viæ are to be purged from any Sordes they contai 
this End may be comatodion — 


obtained by a ion im- 
pregnated with Manna, ſucceſſively exhibited with a few Drops 
of the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium dropt into it. 

When roo large a Quantity of groſs Milk lays the Foundation 


of the Diſorder, the Infant ſhould be fed with leſs Milk, and 
ſuch Aliments given, as render it more fluid and ſerous. In 
ſuch a Stare, likewiſe, the Stomach is often very much ſtuffed 
by Rognating and coagulated Milk, where a 0 Emetic, given 
out of the Paroxyſm, is often ſerviceable. is Emetic may be 
prepared of a third or fourth Part of a Grain of Emetic Tartar, 
mixed with Syrup of Violets, and ſome proper diſtilled Water. 

When the Meconium, not properly purged off in the firſt 
Months, and becoming acrid by Continuance, produces this 
Diſorder, it evacuated by gentle Laxatives, mixt 
with Abſorbents; eſpecially by an ry, compounded of 
the Syrup of — with Rhubarb, Crabs-eyes, and the Pul- 
vis Marchionis. or 
and expelled by Remedies accommodared to 

If an epileptic Diſorder, at any ooh opens from a Re- 

lion of the Itch, a Scald Head, or A; thoſe 

ings ſhould be uſed, which have a Power of recalling the 
impure Matter to the Surface of the Body; and I have often 
known particular Advantages ariſe in ſuch a Caſe, from Veſica- 
tories, applied to the Nape of the Neck. And this too ſeems 
confirmed by the Experience of Ferzelius, who mentions many 
epileptic Perſons, as cured by Fontanels and Setons. 

It js the Practice of ſome Phyſicians, and thoſe of no mean 
Solids, ro 


Note, for appeaſing the violent Commotions of che Soli 
3 — ſuch as the Pilulz de Cynogloſſo, The- 
rica cceleſtis, and ſome ochers of « like Nature. Bur, Bee 1 


have frequently ſeen the ill Effects of chem, I am of Opinion 
(hey oughr © Jt uh WE The fame may faid 
of olatiles, which, even excernaily applied, very often prove: 


Arnorur OF CHILDREN. 
Among. the various Diſaſes familiar to I 
the moſt inconſiderable: This is a 
whole * — — — | 
aordina 
ed due Beginning of the Diſorder, both the an e and pe- 
rior Limbs begin to grow flaccid, and decay; but he Abdomen 


10 | 


\ 
R 4 
* 


ms, on the contrary, are to be deſtroyed 
them. 


* — 2 — > 4. _— 


is diſtended. The Patient breathes with Difficulty, is ſeized wich 
n Laſfitude of Body, is ſometimes coſtive, and at other times has 
his Body folublez- his Appetite is irr and uncertain, but prin- 
cipall End of cold Aliments: In the Increaſe of the Diſorder, 
. in conſequence of a collapſed State of the 
emples, becomes unſeemly and pale; the Eye-lids, after Sleep, 
me tumid; the Ribs are protuberant ; the Scapulz promi- 
nent, like Wings; the Food is diſcharged half digeſted ; 
and gnawing Pains are often felt abour the R of che Na- 
el; the Urine is ſometimes thick, and ſometimes of a rediſh 
Colour, Sleep is turbulent; and, about Night, « flow Hear, 


_ eccompinied with Thirſt, and Dryneſs of the begin to 


afflict the Patient. 

But this Diſorder ought not to be confounded with Extenua- 
tion and Leanneſs of m_ which, proceeding from a Defect of 
Fat, often poſſeſſes one Part only, without injuring the Functions 
of the whole Body, It ought, likewiſe, to be carefully diſtin- 

iſhed from the Rickets, in which ſome Parts are, indeed, 

aſted ; whilſt, at the ſame time, the Limbs are deformed 
with Tumors, Contractions, and Incurvations. Beſides, we 
muſt be very careful not to miſtake a primary or original 
Tabes, for that Extenuation, which, as a ag ve ſucceeds 
other - Diſeaſes; ſuch as Fevers, Small-pox, es, Diar- 
thoeas, and Worms. Laſtly, = gn Tabes differs from that 

canneſfs, which ariſes from a Want of Milk; which may be diſ- 


covered, if the Breaſts of the Nurſes are flaccid, and abſolutely 


without Milk; if the Nurſes themſelves have not good Appe- 
rites; if the Children diſcharge bur little Urine ; cry and com- 
plain; if, after taking Aliments, they are quiet; and if they 
greedily ſnatch at the Breaſts, 

Thoſe who die of this Diſtemper, when laid open, are 


| 7 
found to have the Glands of the Meſentery tumefied, ſcirrhous, 


or even affected with Abſceſſes. The Liver, alſo, and Spleen, 


are ſeldom ſeen without forne Diſorder, Infarction, and a pre- 


rernatural Magnitude. The Muſcles, particularly of the Abdo- 
men, are ſo extenuated, as to be hardly thicker than a Mem- 
brane. The Inteſtines, on the contrary, are very much in- 
flated, and filled with a fetid, and, ſometimes, a black Sordes. 

We attribute the immediate Cauſe of this Diſorder, either to 
a Defect of nutritious, temperate, and gelatinous Juice, or an 
inſufficient Application of it to the ſolid Parts; but the more 
remote Cauſes we aſcribe to a depraved Digeſtion of the Ali- 
ments, an impure and thick Chyle, and an Obſtruction of its 
en of thro” the lacteal Veſſels to the thoracic Duct, and Maſs of 
Blood. But we muſt here principally blame the Defect, or lan- 
guid Condition, of the Bile, occaſioned by a preternatural State 
of the Liver, by which Digeſtion is not only very much injured, 
but alſo the Mouths of the villous Coat of the Inteſtines, be- 
cauſe not properly freed from mucous Sordes, receive and 
tranſmit the Chyle with more Difficulty. 

The remote and occaſional Cauſes of this Diforder are va- 
rious : Though I have generally obſerved, that this violent and 
chronical Indiſpoſition has followed Diſeaſes of many Kinds; 
ſuch as the Small-pox, Meaſles, convulſive Motions from diffi- 
cult Dentition, and ſome others; eſpecially when the Patients, 
upon Recovery, indulging their Appetite too much, have taken 
) bow of a groſs Texture; ſuch as Cheeſe, Bread not well 
fermented, farinaceous Subſtances, ſweer Cakes, with Summer 
Fruits, acid Aliments, and Wines, of the ſame Quality. But no- 
thing, as frequent Experience aſſures us, is more 2 than 
if Infants, when bot and moiſt with Sweat, often uſe cold Drink 
in the Night, or when, being hot in Bed, they are, whilſt awake 
removed into the cold Air. For, by the Suppreſſion of Tranſ- 

iration, and Conſtriction of the minute Ducts of the external 

arts, the nutritious Juice is not only diverted and repreſſed 
from the Periphery to the Centre, and inferior Parts, but, like- 
wiſe, Ir depraved ſaline and acrid Quality. 

Nor do I hefitate, with the celebrated CHuden, to. aſſert, that 
Infants are ſubject to a Tabes, from an Obſtruction of the Pores 
of the Skin, unleſs they are well waſhed and cleanſed from their 
Sordes. But they, who affirm that Worms, which they call 
Comedones, are 1 in the Skin of new born Infants by a 

_ of W ing, and, as they ſuppoſe, draw off great Part 
of the laudable Nutriment, will not gain my Aſſent, becauſe this 
2 Aſſertion is not yet to me ſuffictently confirmed by my own 

e 


; Nor Can it be deny'd, that theſe 9 Diſorders ha 
pen to Iufants from a 12 Uſe of Medicines, eſpecially 
thoſe of the earthy, ab ingent Kind, in Diarrhceas, 
intertnitting Fevers, Gripes, and Small-porx. For t „ who 
have diſſected the Bodies of Children, who died of this Diſtem- 
per, teſtify, that they have found, both in the Stomach; and the 

ller Inteſtines annexed” to it, forme Cruſts of Matter grown 
ſolid, which C wo be ſeparated from the Subſtance. of 
them; Which indicates, that not only the Separation of the gaſtric 
Liquor was by. means prevented, but, alſo, the Secretion 


of the Chyle, —— of an Obſtruction of the Mouths 

Ab WM perly denominated Scorbutic, wh ive 
a is en 

Children are ae affected with an impure Dyſcraſy 


of the Humours ; are ſuckled by morbid Nurſes, or ſuch as are 


INF 
troubled with a Cachexy, or any other ſcorbutic Diſorder. Some- 
thing of a Venereal Taint is too often complicated with this Diſ- 


otder, on which the depends; as the Effect does on irs 
reſpective Cauſe. | 
orms, likewiſe, lodge d in the Inteſtines, are often the Cauſe 
of an Atrophy; for 7 only deſtroy the moſt laudable Parts 
of the Aliments and Chyle, bur, alſo, taint them with vitious 
Exhalations. In A. N. C. Vol. 3. Append. 61. we are furniſh'd 
with a remarkable Inftance of a Boy, who dy'd of an Atro- 


py; and, upon Diſſection, in bis Inteſtines, ſeveral Parcels of 


orms, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller, were found adhering fo 
firmly to the interier viſlous Coat, that they appeared, in a man- 
_ ** to it, and could not be without injuring 

t itſelf. | 

Beſides, Infants, before ſound, and apparently in a State of 
perfect Health, without any manifeſt previous Cauſe, often begin 
to languiſh, and become extenuated. But L expos d to 
this Misfortune, when they change the Mother's or Nurſe's 
Milk, for more ſolid Food ; and, cho before they could ſtand 
on their Legs, and 1 6 the Weight of their Bodies, they now 
become incapable of ſtanding, and are averſe to touching the 
Ground; but the genuine Nature of the Diſorder immediate! 
ſhews itſelf, when their Limbs become ſenſibly pendulous, _ 
the Habit of the Body flaccid and corrugated, as appears princi- 
pally in the Nates * Thighs. In the mean time, ſuch Patients 
are continually eating, and have Appetites ſo voracious, that they 
can ſcarcely be ſatigfy'd. 

It is very common for many, and even ſome Phyſicians, when 
the Diſorder continues long, to refer the Cauſe to Faſcination : 
But as this trifling and empty Excuſe morn ſhews, that thoſe 
Men, who fly to ſo abſurd an Aſylum for their Ignorance, nei- 
ther knew the genuine Cauſes of che Diſtemper, nor are able 
to cure it by proper Remedies; ſo we deſervedly reject this Me- 
thod of homing for the Diſorder, as fooliſh, and unworthy of 
a Philoſopher and Phyſician. | 

When the Diſorder proceeds from an imprudent Uſe of Aſtrin- 
gents, or an exceſſive Uſe of ſaline and abſorbent Medicines, it 
generally requires a long time for the Cure; bur if the Matter 
of the earthy Abſorbents has already acquired ſome Degree of 
Solidity, the Hopes of Recovery are doubtful, and many are car- 
Ty off by Death, before the Removal of the Cauſe. When 

e Diſeaſe is inveterate, and the Meſentery, Liver, Spleen, Pan- 
creas, Kidneys, and Lungs, are already obſtructed and ſcirrhous, 
then it is ſeldom, or never cured. On the contrary, Hopes of 
Recovery may be entertain'd, if, the Concoction of the Food 
being amended, the Appetite becomes more conſtant and regu- 
lar, the Tumor of the Abdomen decreaſes, and the Strength is 
recovered. If there is a Diarrhcea, and a mighty fetid purulenc 
Matter mix'd with Blood, diſcharg'd from the Anus, and if, be- 
ſides, the Body is very much emaciated, the Diſtemper cannot 
be cured without very great Difficulty, if at all; for the Diar- 
rhea ſtill conſumes the remaining Strength, and the fetid Mat- 
ter ſhews a Corruption already — 4 in the Abdomen, which 
Death generally very ſoon ſucceeds. When the Infarction or 
Scirrhus degenerates into an Exulceration, and an hectic Fever 
ſucceeds, which we commonly know from a flame- coloured and 
rediſh Urine, preternatural Heat, and Fluſhings after Aliments, 
then the Infants moſt certainly die. Laſtly, frequent Obſerva- 
tion proves, that a Tabes is, ſometimes, happily removed by in- 
termitting Fevers. 


Tux Curt. 


Tho' the Cure of this Diforder is very different, according to 
the Diverſity of the Cauſes from which it proceeds, yet, in gene- 
ral, we are to take care, that Infants, after weaning, be ſupply'd 
with Food of ſuch a Kind, as adds Nutriment Strength to 
the languid Body, and emaciared Parts. This Intention is excel- 
lently anſwer'd by Broths of bruisd Fowls or Ca prepar'd 
without the Fat, or a perceptible 2 of Salt, as, alſo, by 
* . es rd with the Volks of Eggs and Sugar, to- 
gether with a little Cinnamon, Mace, and Wine. 

When the Mouths of the lacteal Veſſels and Ducts of the me- 
ſeraic Glands are obſtructed by a viſcid Sordes, then Broths of 
old Fowls boil'd with the recent Roots of Graſs, Fennel, Parſly, 
Aſparagus, . and Celery, without the Fat, and adding a ſmall 
Quantity of the Spiritus Nitri dulcis, or a few Drops of the Spi- 
ritus Vitrioli Martis, or a Solution of Crabs- eyes, are of all other 
Medicines the moſt efficacious. But theſe Broths ſhould be con- 
rinued for ſeveral ＋ and even Weeks, in ſuch a manner, that 
three or four Ounces ſhould be taken every four Hours. | 

Among the deobſtruent Medicines of great Efficacy, in this 
Diſorder, the principal are, the ſaline Liquors of a neutral Quality; 
thoſe, for ce, prepared of a Solution of Crabs-eyes, with 
LemonJuice, the Terra foliata Tartari, and the Arcanum Tar- 
tari, diſſolved with the Waters of Fennel, or Parſley, and ex- 
hibited in a due Doſe frequently every Day: From which Re- 
meds I tay oe expend an extraordinary und wonderful 


In order to promote a laudable Digeſtion om 
eſpecially when a balſamic Bile is deficient, and acid and viſci 
FFF 


- ww 


the Aliments, in a ſufficient . produces very ey Ef: 

feats. But in a Complication- of 'Gripes, * 
7 the anodyne mineral Liquor, mixed 

Sol of Salt of T is a effectual 


| proceeds from an ion and In- 
farction of the ſubcutaneous DuCts, or an interrupted: Tranſpi- 
ration, Baths prepared of the Roots of 'Marſhmallows and 
Ferns, the Herbs Mallows and Melilot, Chamomile-flo and 


Exrernally, for diſcuſſing the Tumor oi of Chamomile, or 
Oil of Dill, boiled, and moderately impregnated wich Campbire, 


are highly efficacious. 

When this Tabes draws its Origin from an impure ſcorbutic 
Milk, the Nurſe muſt be removed, and ſweet Whey, or Aſſes 
AO Jo" CANE r e ex- 

ired. | 
Io theſe we are to add diluting Infuſions of Paul's-betony, 
Ground-ivy, the-Roots of Liquorice, and Succory, together 
with a Solution of Salt of Tartar, and Arcanum duplicatum. 

In Children who are weaned, ſome other diluting Drink, 
with ſome Oil of Tartar per Deliquinm dropt into it, muſt al- 

be ſubſtituted in the room of Beer. | 

f the Diſorder ariſes from an exceſſive Uſe of Abſor 
diluting Infuſions, in conjunction with Laxatives prepared 
Manna, Rhubarb, or Syrup of Succory with Rhubarb, will 
prove highly beneficial. It i, alſo, ſome-imes expedient to free 
the Stomach from viſcid Sordes, by a pretty large Doſe of the 
Powder of Florentine Orris. 7" . 

Purgatives rather exaſperate this Diſorder, and diſpoſe it to an 
Hectic, eſpecially in Patients of delicate Conſtitutions; For 
the S:omach and Inteſtines are often inflamed by them, a Cir- 
cumſtance ſoon ſucceeded by. Death. 


CARDIALGIA. 


We ſhall now briefly treat of ſome Diſorders incident to 
Children, not becauſe they are inconſiderable, and unworthy of 
a particular Examination, but becaute they do not require ſo 
long and accurate an Account of their Cauſes; and but very few 
things are requiſite to the Cure, if they are uſed in a proper 
Time, a due Order, and in conjunction with a ſui Ke- 

en. * 
e ſhall, firſt, then, conſider a Cardialgia, which diſcovers 
itſelf principally by an uncommon Straitneſs over the Breaſt, 
join d with accu t Reſpiration; by Inflations of che Abdomen 
55 Præcordia under the ſpurious Ribs; by Inquietudes and 
uctations otten attending them; to which flight Fevers and 
Convulſions are frequently join d. 

This kind of Diſorder proceeds from a violent and ſpaſmodic 
Stricture of the Orifices of the Stomach, and the Flatulences by 
that means included in it, which, by diſtending the ſenſible Mem- 
branes of the Stomach, produce the utmoſt Anxieties, Inquie- 
tudes, and, from an obſtructed Deſcent of the Diaphragm, a 
Difficulty of Breathing, with the other Symptoms. But this Et 
fect is principally produced by che Meconium, when not pro- 
perly evacuated; by the Milk coagulating or ſtagnating; or by 
any other viſcid Humours lodged in the Prime Viz, and re- 
ſolved into Flatulences: Neither are we to exclude other Cauſes, 
which, by irricating the nervous Coats of the Stomach, are 
capable of ſtimulating it to a ſpaſmodic Conſtriction, and, con- 
ſequently, of inducing a noxious Retention of the Flatulences. 
During the Fit, let but little Milk be given to the Infant, 
and antiſpaſmodic abſorbent Powders, with ſore carminative 
Water, be adminiſtered both to the Nurſe and Infant; and, 
for their Drink, let them uſe gelatinous Decoctions of Harr(- 
horn, and correcting Emulſions. But, ſince a due Diſcuſſion 
and Diſcharge of the Flatulences is of the utmoſt Service in ſuch 
2 Caſe, this Intention muſt be anſwered principally by gently 


catminative and emollient Clyſters ; An outward 8 of 
u 


Paregor ics is, likewiſe, very beneficial. For this 
expedient to anoint the Abdomen with 'a Einiment prepared of 
rhe Oils of Chamomile and Dilt by boiling, with the Addition 
of a few of the Oil of Cumin, Mint, or Qoves, and a 


few Grains of Camphire. . | 
means of 79 
Fe- 


rpole it is 


When the Body is rendered foluble by 
gentle Carminatives are ſeryiceabie; unleſs an Increaſe of 
ver ſhould contraindicate rheirUſe : For which Reaſon Wedelins's 
_ carminative Eſſence of Orange-peel, mixed wich a due Quan- 
tity of the anodyne Liquor, is to be exhibited ro the Nurſe ; 
and the Infant is to have an Aleoſaccharum prepared with a 
few Drops of the genuine Oils of Atliſe and Chamomile, drink- 
ing after it a Draught of warm Water-gruel. . 
After the Fit, in order to remove the Fomes of the Diſtem- 

not only che Nurſe, but, alſo, the Infant, ought to be gently 
Freed from the Sordes lodged in their Stomach and ee 


1 is excellendiy anſwered by the following Pow- 


1'N B 


Take of the beſt, Rhubarb, and Ciabs-eyes, each tals 
Dram; and of: e x. Gras | _ 

| eight, or ten Grains of this, Powder are to be exhibited 
at proper Intervals, not otnitting, at the ſame time, the Uſe o 
ing and ſtomachic Medicines, ſuch 


SurenesI0N- or Ua m. 

When Infants either diſc no Urine, or do it | 
Drops, and with Shrieks, this Supprefſion' of Urine od Te! 
jects them to intolerable Pains ; becauſe,” at that time, they, in 
— 2 of wer bn won —_ etude, not only ſack 
Cs z but are, incapable of diſcharging che ſuperfluous 

ilk 1 This Difficulty of — arer is prod 
when rhe Nurſe's Milk is corru of Wy rod; wed. tured 
Food; or when ſhe herſelf, dy drinking uuwholſome L 
makes Water with Difficulty ; for ſuch, nn, is the Urine, 
and its Diſcharge, in the Child, as are his Humours; and the 
Stare of his Humours is as the Milk he fucks from the Breaſts 


* 


* 
«+ 


RETENTION oF URing Inv CHILDREN, FROM THe | 


* STONE. 
An Iſcbury is, alſo, frequently produced by a Stone lodged in 
the Bladder, ro which — in — — of a copious 


Production of acid Juicey, are highly ſubject, eſpecially if they 


mne inclined to the Generation of a Stone, by an bereditary 


Diſpolition, derived from their Parents. If it ceds from 
this Caule, the Infants ſcratch the Genicals wh their Fi 
and the Urine is not only diſcharged by Drops, and with Shricks, 
but the ſabulous Particles, alſo, which are, at the ſame time 
ejected, ſublide, — the on wo Bur, if * theſe Sym- 
ptoms cannot be depended on, tone ina diſcovered 
ealily by an artificial Search. | l 
As for the Cure, the Diet of the Nurſe, while ſhe gives Suck, 
— of — when * 9 —— 1 77 is 
orm ca avoidi impro imen 
and unwholſome Drinks. Bar, further, this "Diſeaſe is hw 
ſupported by an obſtructed Evacuation by Stool. This, there- 
_ ought, above all thi =; eg x ; or by intend 
to bring n a greater Afflux umours to the urinar 
Paſſages. Mus tion is commodiouſly anſwered by Reſins 
impregnated with Rhubarb, taken in proper Aliments, or by 
Clyſters duly injected. 
After this, a convenient Drink, both of a diluting and gently 
diuretic Quality, ſhould be preſcribed to the Nuric, as 4 to 
the Infant ; as Decoctions of light Water, wich the Roots 
of Aſparagus,” Carrot, Parſley, Graſs, Fennel, Saxifrage, and 
Succory, drank warm in the Morning, and through the reſt of 
the Day cold, as ordinary Drink. no leſs Efficacy is the 
acidiſh Serum of Milk, cortected with Crabe- eyes, which Liquor 
is, alſo, poſſeſſed of a temperating Qualicy. | 1 
When the Diſcharge of Urine is ſuppreſſed by calculous Frag- 
ments obſtructing the Utethra, and-writating its high) en be 
Coat, ſo as to excite violent and racking Pains, emollient Cly- 
ſters are, in like manner, of Service. But, internally, in order 
to allay the puns, it is expedient to exhibit Fernehus's Deco- 
ction of Mar o 2 — with. Fenice Soap, or Oil of 
ſweer Almonds, with a few Drops of the anodyne Liquor, in 
warm Batley-water, or Water-gruel. , When, by means of theſe, 
the Spaſins are relaxed, we may, with n uſe Powders 
of Crabs-eyes, calcin'd Egg- OY 126 of..Crabs-eyes, and 
other things which gently promote a Diſcharge of. Urine. 


Ex „if the Pain from the, Stone and. Iſchury is very 
violent, Baths of ſweet Water, in which emollient Subſtances, 
ſuch as Marſhmallow-roots, 44: flowers, 
have been boiled, ate highly beneficial. It is, of conſider- 
able Service to Beg, filled wün che ame things, warm to 
the Region of the Pubes, the anointing hic wich Oil of Scor- 
pions. is, alſo, productive of happy L Y 4 ok 


. 
14 
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205 CATARRHOUS, DiconDERs in CHILDREN. | 
Infants, alſo, in aved wy enarnoa Quanciey of pituitous 
Juices, are highly ſubject to cararrhous ſerous Diſorders, 
| a 


among which we rer Coryza, a Stuffing of the H 
H _ Coughs, Afthmas, Infarctions of the Breaſt, —.— 
panied 2 kind of Stiorting and Wheezing, Inflammations 


of the parotid Glands, and the Cruſta lactea: All which: Dif- 


general, in chis, that they, for 
os Fu in th Al 
to the Aſthma and Cough, 
cially of the dry CN Lind, 6 — 
but, alſo, in « particular manner, as E 
a difficult Dentition, if the Nerves - 


* 


tre convulſed and vellicated, in 
ſent of the Parts. Theſe 
an im Treatment of 
I hs Diſeaſe is ſubdued, nei 
nor inſenſible Tranſpirati 
when a certain acrid excre 


IN 
Di 


— al produced by the 
are a ac 
theſs Diſor 
the Stomach, 
large a Quantity, and obſtr the Deſcent of the Diaphragm. 
Hence we often obſerve, that N either ſpontaneous, or 
excited by Art, affords conſiderable Relief, as well to Perſons 
afflicted with a Cough, as to thoſe labouring under an Aſthma. 
For the Cure of «Cough and Aſthma, abſorbent Powders in- 
ternally exhibited, with Root of Florentine Orris, * rn Ceti, 
and Sugar-candy, are highly beneficial ; as, alſo, a balſamic Elixir, 
epared of the Tincture of Tartar, the Eſſences of Myrrh, 
on, Nutmeg, and Orange-peel, together with Spirit of Sal 
Armmoniac. But, in dry and more delicate Patients, it is more 


2 to exhibit a proper Doſe of the following pectoral 


Take of the Extract of Saffron, four Grains; of the Waters 

A 3 oor — 83 an * * — of 

t ru white Poppies, or yrupus ryſimo 
Lobelii, two Dre: Make into an Elixir. 


To theſe we may commodiouſly at proper Intervals, warm 
Infuſions of pectoral Herbs; by which, eſpecially during a moiſt 
and cold Temperature of the Air, Tranſpiration is not only great- 
ly promoted, but a Reſolution of the inſpiſſated Fluids com- 
modiouſly obtain'd: And theſe are, likewiſe, ſalutary, when an 
obſtinate and dry Cough ariſes either from, or is accompanied 
with, an acrid Lymph, irritating the x; eſpecially when, 
at the ſame time, in order to correct the Acrimony, Sperma-ceti 
is diſſolved in Broths, or reduced to the Form of an Electuary, 
with Oil of ſweet Almonds, Sugar-candy, Ferneliuss Syrup of 
Marſhmallows, and a few Drops of the Oil of Aniſe, and ex- 
bibired at proper Intervals. 

If at any time an Aſh attended with a h, proceeds 
from acid and viſcid Crudities, fluctuating in the Stumach, and 
producing an Inflation of it, we often, with Succeſs, give a 
mild Emetic, prepar'd of half a Grain, or a Quarter of aGrain, 
of emetic Tartar, mixed with diſſolvd Manna; or a few Grains 
of the Root of Ipecacuanha, infuſed in warm Water, which is 
to be Dr the Addition of ſome proper Syrup. This 
End is very well anſwer d, likewiſe, by emollient and carminative 
Qyſters, which, by preparing a Paſſage downwards for the Fla- 
contribute greatly to a ſucceſsful Removal of the Diſ- 


If a repel'd, acrid, and excrementitious Matter gives Birth to 
the Diſorder ; beſides internal Diaphoretics, gentle Veſicatories, 
applied to the Nape of the Neck, often produce an happy Effect. 
ut, externally, in theſe Diforders of che Breaſt, conſiderable 
Relief is afforded, by anointing the Parts affected, with human 
Fat, and vinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. 
Achors, Vari, and Tinez, are ulcerous Tubercles, proceedi 
from a peccant, corrupted, ſaline, and viſcid Serum, contain 
in the ſubcutaneous Glands and Ducts; and generally draw their 
Origins from an exceſſive Voracity, corrupted Milk of the 
Nurſe, and a Suppreſſion of Tranſpiration, by means of Cold. 
The ſame Cauſes e Inflammations of the parotid Glands, 
and a 8 Matter from the Eyes and Ears. 
All theſe Dilorders, as well as other catarrhous Defluxions, are 
beſt remedied, partly by exhibiting to the Nurſe ſuch Infuſions 
as dilute the Blood and Lymph, for Inſtance, prepar'd 
of Liquorice-root, the Bark and Root of Saflafras, and Fennel- 
ſeed ; and partly by means of Cranes Pilulzz de Succino, both 
with and without Mercury; as, alſo, by the pectoral Elixir laſt 
me tion d. But to the Infant we are to exhibit Powders, pre- 
d of diaphoretic Antimony, Crabs-eyes, Florentine Orris, 
of Sulphur, a little Saffron, and Oil of Aniſe. For this 
in enti in we, alſo, exhibit Laxatives, and Preparations of Mer- 
curius Dulcis, Rhubarb, and Manna. _Inflammations of the 
rotid Glands are, beſides the internal Uſe of Reſolvents, to 
treated externally with the ſimple 1 Plaiſter, mixed 
with Campbire ; and, if the Tumor cannot be diſcuſſed, it is to 
be maturared by emollient Cataplaſms: 
Or Hiccvyes and VomiTING IN Cart pre. 


| Hi as well as Votnitings, ariſe from the Stomach, and are 
— by Crudizies accumulaced in it: For, if « — acrid 


Mucus is firmly feared in the ſupetior Orifice of the Scomach, this 
e Diſcharge of ics r 
a Vomiting ; O, baden in conſequence 

1 — wit convulſive Motions; and, the 
Dag being contraſted in Inſpiration, Hiccups, ſometimes of 


relieved. by Vomiting : of 
the Milk, the State of | dangerous, 
Epileplies and Convulſions often enſue, and prove fatal. 

The Cauſes of theſe Diſorders indicate a Method of 
Cure: For if Milk, taken plentifully, o ics ity ought 
to by — Qs future; but, it the Diſorder from 
its deprav ualiry, we t to a proper Excretion 
of it, both from The Method of ob- 


taining this End has been already ſpecified. | 
But, in both theſe Diſorders, ſingular Relief is generally afforded 

by Syrup of Mint, or Betony, exhibited with a few Drops of 

the Oil of Mace, or of the anodyne Liquor, as alſo Wat 


obtained from Chamomile-flowers, Yarrow, Mint, and black 
Cherries, mixed with a proper _— of the ſame anodyne 
t Relief is 


afforded by Frictions 


mineral Liquor. Externally, pred elie 
8 the Region of the 
ment: 


with warm Cloths, and 
Stomach with the following 


Take of the Oil of Dill, one Ounce ; of the Oil of Mint, 
half a Dram; of Saffron, one Scruple ; and one Yolk of 
an Egg: Make into an Ointment. | 


Or CosTivENEss IN CHILDREN. 


Infants are ſometimes coſtive, and at other times have their 
Bodies too ſoluble. The former of theſe Misfortunes is 
duced, when Infants are too voracious; or when the Nu 
whilſt yet ſuckling them, indulge themſelves in the Uſe of — 
and acid Meats, or ſpirituous Liquors, But though no Injury 
ariſes immediately from a flow Excretion of the Fzces, yet, 
if they are retained too long, they often lay a Foundation for 
1 — violent Diſorders. 5 | 

order, therefore, to render the Body duly ſoluble, the prin- 
cn Intention to be purſued, is to take care, that the Nurſe uſes 
a light and reſolving „ Exhibiring, at proper Intervals, Cur- 
rants, either reduced to the Form of an Ele with Rhu- 
barb and Sugar, or boil'd with Apples. But the Infant is re- 
lieved either by Syrup of Succory, with Rhubarb, and a few 
Grains of white Machopenty exhibired at proper intervals; or by 
Clyſters prepared either of a Decoction of Oats with Honey 
and Butter, or of Whey, and Venice Soap. It is, alſo, of great 
Service to anoint the lower Part of the Abdomen, abour the 
Navel, with Oil of ſweet Almonds, mixed with a due Quan- 
tity of the Trochiſci Alhandal, reduced to Powder. ” 


Or FLuxEs IN CHILDREN. 


The Diſorder oppoſite to Coſtiveneſs is a Diarrhoea, or ex- 
ceſſive Flux, which happens to numberleſs Infants, from the 
Tranſports of Paſſion, and the improper Diet of the Nurſe ; 
from an obſtructed Perſpiration; a vitiated Digeſtion of the 
Food; and an Acrimony of the Bile, occaſioned by theſe means; 
whence Fæces of various Colours, Smells, and Conſiſtences, 
often Mood, are frequently diſcharged, for no other Rea 
bur becauſe the Inteltines, either ſpaſmodically conſtri 
exprels the contained Sordes, or, for want of 3 * Tone, let 
them {lip inyoluntarily through them. For this Reaſon it often 
happens, that ſuch Stools not only attend violent Pains, thoſe, 
for Inſtance, produced by difficult Dentition, but are, allo, very 
familiar to thoſe who either labour under an Atrophy, or a 


Rag, 

ugh this diſagreeable Diſtemper is very troubleſome 

to Infants and others, and often lromcens o the Event ; _ 
ought not to be ſuddenly checked, eſpecially if Children bear it 
well, and if its Suppreſſion is not indicated as proper, by In- 
quierudes, Warchings, Gripings, an Atrophy, and cre Gm f 
ptoms. But, when this 1 9 we mult firſt of all have re- 
gard to the Milk of wed Lc uſes. it ; and, 
if ſhe lays a Foundation for the Piſtemper, ſhe mult be changed, 
9 for Drink, a Pri 2 with Juice 


of _—_ 
cumſtances, ma ber, or a third Part of the 

riaca ccleftis, for | But, externally, nothing is of x: 
Service than anointing the Belly with the following Liniment 


Take 


- 


INF 


Tus of the ON of" Nurrneg, and of the Od of 
i half an Ounce; of Peruvian Balſam, and 


* 


of ſweet 


from the Uſe of Clyfters, 
Which, alſo, 


„ boiled wich Millet and Rice, and 


accrues 


w 
affords = Relief in a Teneſmus, with which this Diſorder is 


y . d; tho 1 — when of 
r is moſt effectually remo u tories prepar” 
of the Yolk of a roaſted , with Sr eng erect and 
one Grain of Opium. Frederic Hoffman, | 

© © Boerhaaue thus treats of the Diſeaſes of Infants. | 
 New-born Infants are ſubje& to tome Diſorders peculiar to 
themſelves; and which ariſe, firſt, from glutinous, caſeous, and 
viſcid Strigments, d in the Mouth, the Oeſophagus, the 
Stomach, and the Inteftines. © | 
From this Cauſe alone often ariſe Nauſezs, Vomitings, Gripes, 
Hiccups, and Convulſions, and a conſequent Indigeſtion of the 
Aliments. 

The Diſorders by this Cauſe are eafily cured 
Faſting for ten or twelve Hours; by repeated Doſes of a ſma 
Quantity of Wine, mixed with Honey, during this time of Ab(- 
tinence; or by a gently ſtimulating Purgatiye. Tbus: - 


Take of Honey, French Wine, and Hydromel, each half an 


Ounce : Mix all rogether for one Doſe. | 


A gentle ſtimulating Purgative may be. prepared in the fol 


: 
: 


We of the Syrup of Succory wich Rhubarb, three Drams ; 
of Venice Soap, half a Dram; and of diſtilled Baum- 
Waters half an Ounce: Mix all together for one Doſe. 


In order to waſh away theſe pituitous and mucous Sordes, 
Epithems moderately aromatic and ſpirituous are often highly 
Rcacious. For this Purpoſe, 


Take of Cinnamon, Mach Mine, ory, and Olibanum, 
each two Drams ; the Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, 
four Ounces: Make into a Tincture. Then 


Take one Volk of an Egg; of the above preſcribed Tincture, 
half an Ounce; and of diſtilled Roſe- water, two Drams: 
Mix with a ſmall Quantity of the Crumbs of Bread, and 
apply to the Stomach. 

Or, 


Take of the yellow Rind of Citrons, grated, half an Ounce ; 
of Nutmegs, two Drams; and of Spaniſh Wine, three 
Drams : Triturate all together in a Mortar, mix with Crumbs 
of Bread, and apply to the Stomach as before. 


Secondly, Infants are generally ſubjected to many Di 
when the Meconium is not ſufficientiy ſoon expel'd, either by 


reaſon of the Weakneſs of the Infant; the Hardneſs of the Mat- 


ter; its exceſſive Quantity; or the Dryneſs of the Parts thro” 
which it ought to pals. 

Hence; in conſequence of the long Retention of the Me- 
conium, and the Acceſs of the Air to it, it becomes acrimonious, 
acid, putrid, and is reſolved into Vapours; 15 which means, 
Gripes, Convulſions, Nauſeas, Vomitings, Hiccups, Coughs, 
Sneezings, Shrieks, Cries, Watchings, Startings, Fevers, Lean- 
neſs — at laſt, Death, are produc ; 

The weaken'd Force, which ought to expel the Meconium, is 
augmented and increaſed by gentle Purgatives, mild Suppo- 
ſitories, and {weet and gentle Cordials. Thus: 


Take of the recent Extract of Caſſia, half a Dram; of Rhu- 
barb, three Grains; and of the Syrup of Succory with 
Rhubarb, two Drams ; Mix all together for one Doſe. 


Or, N 


Take of Calabrian Manna, two Drams; of the ſolutive Syrup 
of Roſes, one Dram; and of diſtilled Elder-flower-wacer 
four Drams: Mix all together for one Dole. | 


| Or, 
Take of Vina Honey, three 
" Roſes, with Sena, one Dram; and of diſtilled Succory- 
water, four Drams: Mix all together for one Doſe. 
* 1 Or, 
Take of the beſt Rhubarb, ſix Grains; of the beſt 
2 oye = * of the — of Violets, two Drams: 
it e, when carefully. triturated together, mix 
Dram of ales — dane? mat 
OL. 


— - Take Vewite Soap; fortn's into 4 ſmall Globule ot CM. 
; in ſuch 6 Stare of the Diſeaſe, great Ad- 
Take a {all Globule ot Cone of Loaf Sugaty . 


Drams ; of ſolutive Syrup of 


NB 
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. "rt -- Or, '® 


a 


44 : — 
Honey, boiled t6 a ſufficient Degree of Hardneſs, and 
Suppoſitory. . | , 


Take 
formed into the Shape of a ſmall 


20.4 \ . þ 
T ake a ſmall Ouantiry of Candle- 
Qu Je | tallow, arid form It into 


tze Shape of a 
this Natute may be prepared 


Cordials to be uſed in Caſes 
in the following Manner. 
Take of Honey, one Dram ; of Spaniſh Wine, two Dratns : 
olk of an 1 Mi - 
for a Draught. 9 „d 
f Or, | 


e and of the 
- Take of diſtilled Cinnamon-watet, two Drams : of Flixir 


Proprieratis, prepared with Salt of "Tartar, fix Drops: 
n the Syrup of Kermes, one Dram: ME alltogente: gon 
: raug * 


The Hardneſs or Induration of the Meconium is corrected 
Draughts of recent Whey, with a little Honey diluted — 
and by Clyſters impregnated either wich Soap or Honey. Thus: 


Take of Whey, four Drams; 
Dum ; Mix ks Brain ane. — 


Or, 


Take of recent Whey, two Ounces; of Venice 
and an half; and of Honey, two Drams: Mi 
for a Clyſter. 


The Inteſtines are lubricated by taking internall Linſeed-oil, 
Oil of Olives, and that of ſweet Almonds ; by Letting theſe 


Oils by way of Clyſters; and by anointi bdomen 
— ”" a 2 — RES Thus: EN _ 


Take of Linſeed- oil, one Dram; and of the 8 of Marſh- 
mallows, two Drams : Mix cogether for a Doſs. | 


Or, 


Take of Oil of Olives, and of 'the 
each two Drams: Mix for one Doſe. Syrup 


Or, 


Take of the recent Oil of ſweet Almonds, Won and 
of the Syrup of Liquorice, two Drams: Mix for one Doſe. 


Take of Linſeed-oil, half an Ounce; of the Yolk of an 
two Drama; of the Honey of Mercury, half an Ounce; 
and of recent Whey, one Ounce: Mix for 4 Clyſter, to 

be uſed once à Day, till the Inteſtines are lubricated. 


Take of the compound Ointment of Marſhmallows, one 
Ounce; and of Linſeed-oil, half an Ounce: Mix wk n 
Liniment, wich which the Abdomen is to be anointed 
every Morning and Evening. 


By this Method, and the Uſe of theſe Medicines, all the ter- 
of the Meconium, 


„Daum 
: Mix cogether 


of Maidenhair, 


rible Diſorders, ariſing from a Retention 
are eaſily removed, 

But 1 in any eto, 8 are 1 they are, in 
a peculiar manner in Caſes f and eſpecially 
Atforbents. Thus: ä 


Take of Cra Oſteocolla, Chalk, the Jaw-bone of the 
Pike, and of -ſhells, each two Drams: Mix together, 
and reduce to a Powder; of which fix Grains are to be 
taken twice or thrice a Day. 


Take of the diſtilled Waters of wild Poppy-flowers and 
Fennel, each two Ounces; of Crabe- eyes, rwo Drams ; of 
Venice Soap, ſeven Grains; and of the Syrup of Marſh- 
— half an Ounce: Make into a Mixture, of which 

let the Patient drink two Drams every Hour, if be is not 


* 


In 


10 


INF 


In theſe Diſorders of Infants, — 1 are rarely; and not with- 
dut 1 CircumfpeCtion, to be uſed, 
e muſt, alſo, avoid all Medicines of too 's Na- 


attenuating 
ture; and all Subſtances of a ſtimulating and volatile Quality. 
A Remedy for each of the Diſorders, arifing from a Reten- 
tion of the Meconium, is eaſily diſcovered ; provided we know 
the Hiſtory and Method of Cure in other analogous Diſeaſes. 
Thirdly, Infants are ſubject to various Diſorders, when the 
Milk, being ſoon and ſtrongly coagulated in the Stomach, is 

form d into one weighty of an acrid Quality. | 

This concrered » becoming gradually more acrid and acid, 
renders the Fœces of a greeniſh r, and acid Smell; and the 
Matter thrown up by Vomit, acid. Hence ariſe Gripes, Flatu- 
— ains, and numberleſs other Diſorders, eſpecially Con- 

ns. 
All theſe Diſorders are cured by antiacid Medicines, of a fixed 
Nature, mixed with Purgatives, by Clyſters of fimilar Qualities, 
by mild Carminatives,” and by oleous Subſtances, uſed both in- 
ternally and externally. Thus: | 


Take of Venice two Dratns; of the Yolk of four 
Drams ; of Cra Jes three Dratns z and of Rhubarb, 
half a Dram. By due Trituration mix theſe with four 

Ounces of diſtil'd Mint-water, and an Ounce and an half 

of the Syrup of Marſhmallows. Of this Preparation let 

the Patient take half an Ounce every Hour, till the Sym- 
roms are abated. 


Take of Venice Soap, half a Dram; of Sal G , three 
Grains; of the Honey of Roſemary-flowers, half an Ounce ; 
and of diſtid Fennel-water, an Ounce and an half: Mix 
together tor a Clyſter. 


Or, 


Take of the Gall of in Or, half a Dram; of the Honey of 
Mercury, half an Ounce; and of diſtifd Mint-water, an 
Ounce and an half. Mix all together for a Clyſter. 


The oleous Subſtances to be uſed internally are the ſame 
with thoſe befote fecommended, for lubricating the Inteſtines, 
in order to procure an Evacuation of the Meconium. But the 
oleous Subſtances to be uſed externally, in Caſes of this Nature, 
are the Unguentum Martiatum, and the Unguentum Nervinum; 
the Oils of Wormwood, Dill, Chamomile, and Rue, obtain' 
by Infufion; and the expreſs d Oils of Bay, Mace, Nutmeg, 


Palms. : 
= Coagulation and Concretion of the Milk in the 


From this 
Stomach, generally ariſe the epileptic Firs of Children, becauſe 
the nervous Syſtem is irritated by means of the vellicating Acri- 
mony, which, in Proceſs ot Time, the lared Maſs acquires. 

Hence theſe 145 Fits, if 
to be removed by means of the Remedies laſt preſcrib d. 

Fourthly, when Children have ſurmounted all theſe Diſorders, 


and begin to uſe crude Aliments, Summer Fruits, Fleſh, Cheeſe, 


and other things of a like Nature, Worms are generated in their pared 


Inteſtines. 

Theſe are uced by the of InſeQs, either livi 
on the Earth, ＋ the Az taken into the Stomach, and 44 
pon of being deſtroyed by the languid Action of the Parts 
in Infants. 

The Phlegm of the Inteſtines affords a Nidus for theſe 
2 in which they ſtick, are cheriſh d, Fatch'd, and enlarg d. 

ence Worms are rarely obſerv'd in Adults, and, if they are, 
coy wee only found in Patients of languid and leucophlegmatic 
its. 

Theſe Worms ate either round, broad, or of that Kind com- 
monly called Aſcarides. a 

Theſe Inſects, by their Irritation of the Parts, produce Nau- 
ſeas, ng uxes, Deliquiums ; ſmall, deficient, and in- 
termitting Pulſes ; as, alſo, an Itching of the Noſtrils, and epi- 


c Fits. i 
717505 e Vous conſurning the Chyle, produce ex- 
ceſſive Hunger, eakneſs, Coſtiveneſs, and a conſe- 
quent Tumor of the Abdomen, accompanied with Eructations, 
and Rumblings of the Inteſtines. . 
** boſs noxious Inſects, alſo, frequently perforate the Inteſtines 
elves. 4 
For which Reaſon they are ſo often obſerved to prove 


The Preſence of Worms be known from the Age of 
the Patient, his Food, his peculiar Habit of Body, and from 
the Effects theſe Inſects produce, and which are already enu- 


This Species of Diſorder is to be cured, firſt, by 


deſtroying that 
| of the Inteſtines, which affords a proper Nidus for theſe 
Anithals, by means of ſuch as expe Phlegm, 
* of Mercury ad Antimony, together with aroma- 
tic Bitters. Thus: Þ 
* \ 4 
* : 


"= 

\ = \ 

ans ; 
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Take of Gumopopanax, one Dram; and of the Volke 
Eggs, two rr e 

+ Vemice one | of 

Ounce an half; — 

* Of this let 

ram, every four Houts, for one or two 

the ſame time, a proper Regimen. | 

Or, | 

Take of Æthiope Mineral, and Troches of Agatic, each one 

Dram ; and of the fineſt „ one Dram and an half: 

Reduce to a Powder, to be divided into ren Doſes, ont 

of which the Patient is to take every Morning and Evening, 

on an empty Stomach. "ety is 


| | Ot, ſri 1 
Take of the Salt of Carduus Benedictus, two Drams; of the 
Syrup of the Five aperient Roots, one Ounce; and diſtil's 


umitory-water, four Ounces: Mix all together, and let the 
Patient take three Drams, every thtee Hours. 


Or, 

Take of common Wormwood-ſeeds, Worm-ſeed, and Tan 

2 each two Drams; and of Honey, two Ounces : 

ix all togethet, and fer the Patient take two Drams every 

Morning. . 6 | 

The Phlegm of the Inteftines, which affords a Nidus for theſe 

Animals, is, alſo, deſtroyed by anointing the Abdomen with 

Balſams prepar'd of ſtrong Aromatics, mix d with * 
oleous Subſtances. Thus: 


Take of the Ointments of Agrippa, and Sow-bread, eich an 
Ounce: Make into a Liniment, with a little of which let 
the Region of the Navel be now-and-then anointed. . 


Or, 


Take of the Gall of a Bull, and Aloes, each one . 
and of the Ointment of rn 
up into a Liniment, for the ſame Uſe. 


Or, 


Take of the Ofls of Tiny and Caſtor, each half an Ounce; 
and of the Unguentum Nervinum, one Ounce: Make all 


into a Liniment, for the ſame Purpoſe. 


But in the Uſe of theſe Medicines we are carefully to ob- 
e, whether they operate too violently ; in which Caſe we 


if 


- 


ble of being cured, are only are to abſtain from an immoderate Uſe of them, left by this 


ht on. 


means a Dyſentery ſhould be b 
fey ued in the Cure of this Dif 


The ſecond Intention to be 


order is, to kill the Worms, which is done by Medicines pre- 


with Honey; by ſaline Subſtances; by ſuch things as can- 
not be digeſted by theſe Inſects; by bitter Aromatics; by Pre- 


parations of Mercury; by Acids; and by Preparations of Vitriol, 
obtain'd from Iron, or 2 Thus: 


Take of Honey, two Ounces; of Sal Gemma, a Dram and 
an half; and of diſtibd Succory-water, four Ounces : Mix 


for a Liquor, of which the Patient is to drink half an 


every Hour of the Day. 
Or, 

Take of calcin'd Hartſhorn, one Scruple; mix with two 
Drams of the Syrup of pale Roſes, and exhibit to the Pa- 
tient four times a Day. 

Or, 


Take of Sea-coral, two Drams ; and of the 
half a Dram. Reduce to a Powder, to 
ſixteen Doſes, for the ſame Purpoſe. 


= . "Da 
Take of Worm- the Seeds of Rue, Tanſey, and Worm- 
wood, each _—_— and 1 ny rey Re- 


duce to a Powder, to be divided into fixteen Doſes, for the 


yep tb into 


Or, 


| Take of recent Hydromel, one Pint; of Worm-ſeed, and 


Tanſy-ſeeds, each an Ounce. Make into a medicated Wine, 
with which, when depurated, mix two Ounces of Virgin Ho- 
ney. Of this Preparation let the. Patient take an Ounces in 


the Morning, on an empty Stomach. Or 
| 9% 


= 
* 


I'N F- 
: 9 Or, _ _ — - 


Iron, gently calcin'd, two 2 a Powder, to 
de divided into two Doſes; one of which is to be taken 
in the Morning, and another at Night, on an empty Sto- 
Take of Mercurius Dulcis, ſeven Grains; and of Diagrydium 

five Grains: Reduce to a Powder, to be taken 

dromel, in the Morning. 

| Or, 


Iron, three Grains: Reduce to a fine Powder, to be di- 
vided into three Doſes; of which one is to be taken in the 


Morning, the other at Noon, and the third at Night, on. 


an empty 
ake of common Vitriol, two Grains; and of the Syrup of 
Te four Drams: Mix together for one Doſe, to be 
taken in the Morning, on an empty Stomach. | 


The third Intention to be purſued is, to expel and diſlodge 
the Wo whether dead or alive, by means of bitter Pur- 
tives, Sack Medicines as evacuate Phlegm, and 
of Mercury. Thus: | 
Take of Di um, four Grains; and of Mercurius Dulcis, 
fix Grains: to a fine Powder, to be taken for one 
Dol * 


Or, 


Take of alap- root, and Æthiops Mineral, each twelve Grains: 
lis Powder, to be us'd ia the fame manner with 
the preceding. 0 

* 


Take of Agarie, eight Grains ; and of Æihiops Mineral, twelve 
Grains : —— the fame Incendion with 
the former. = | 

, 


Take of Aloes, three Grains; of Refin of Jalap, one Grain; 
and of Vitriol of Iron, two Grains : Reduce to a Powder, 
to be us'd with the ſame Intention as the former. 


Worms, 5 dead or alive, are NA Jay — 
means o ers ries, intments exte 
r 


Take of the Oil of Linſeed, three Ounces ; and inject as a 
; Clyſter. - 0 4 
, 


Take of H two Ounces ; and of diſtil'd Succory-water 
| — — as a Clyſter. g 


Or, 


Take of 4 Decoftion of Tanſey, three Ounces ; and of 
Aloes, fix Grains: Mix for a Clyſter. 


Or, 


Take of the Vitriol of Iron, fifteen Grains; and of diſtiV'd 
Succory-water, four Ounces : Mix for a Clyſter. 

Take of Honey, boil'd to a due Thickneſs, four Ounces ; of 
Aloes, half an Ounce ; and of the Vitriol of Iron, two 
Drams: Make into {mall Suppoſitories, to be us d imme- 
diately after going to Stool. 


The Ointments, in this Caſe, to be us'd externally, are the 
ſame with thoſe before ger” wages for deſtroying the Phlegm 
of Bs — ay affords A * — — 2 

hen the Teet ially t rp Kind, begin to 
make thaw Trait i pnten of the Tankoa, Paolo: ah 
Laceration of the Gums, which are liberally furniſh'd with Nerves 
and Blood- veſſels, there ariſe Inflammarions, T umors, G 
Convulons, Fluxes, the Matter evacuated in which is 
preternatural Diſcharges of the Saliva, Fevers, and Death. _ 

That all theſe Symptoms proceed from one and the ſame 
Cauſe, is ſufficiently certain. 

But, when the Irritation of the Nerves is remov'd, theſe Diſor- 
ders ceaſe ſpontaneouſly. 

My 2 of the 2 8 _— firſt, by mol- 

ifying, refrigerating, oothing t ums, by means of emol- 

Pg utinous, and ancipblogittic Medicines. Secondly, by fre- 
rubbing them againſt hard and ſmooth Bodies. And, 

thirdly, by laying them open wich a Lancet. Thus: 

I 


. 1 


t Grains ;. and of Virriol of 
uce to 


n 


" 
wich Hy- 


Take of vitriolstel Tartar, fout Griine : nd of Vitriol of 


ing the Prepuce over the Glans, and is 


rais'd in Bliſters will be ſepat 


Take of Nitre, twenty Grains z of the Spirit of Salt, ve 
Drops ; of the Syrup of Violew, one Ounce; and of di- 
af Elder-flower-wacer, thtee Ounces : Mix all together; 
und with this Mixture let the Gums be fomented | 
Eg * f 

* FM; on f | 
Take of the recent Credm of and the Yolks of 
cach an Ounce ; of the Syrup of fix Drams ; 

of diftif'd Roſe-water, three Outices : all rogether for 
. the fame Uſe with the former. | 
; "by | . Or, g | 
Take of the Flowers of Roſes arid 

include them in a Linen Cloth 

to it; ſufficient to * 

jy oy eſſel, 


>» 


The Convulſions, produc'd b won, are happily remov'd 
by « moderae Doſe if the Spin of Flhort Pha, 


Take of the Spirit of Hartſhorn, three Drops z and of the Syrup 
WE Drams: Mix os en exhib to 
Patient thrice a Day. Boerh. > 2 

INFECTIO, in 8 is or Iaſection. 

INFIBULATIO. igel. f. Gaben eng the 

oy lation. It was a the 
Romans, to infibulate their Singing: boys, in order to preſerve 
their Voices ; for this Operation; which ted their retract- 

| very Reverſe to Cir- 
cumciſion, kept them from injuring their Voices by premature 
and 4 ideal Venery, * a kind of Padlock, if 
not to their Inclinations, at leaſt; to their Abilities. It appears 


by ſome Paſſages in Martial, that a leſs decent Uſe was made of 


fibulation 4 the luxurious Romans ; for forme Ladies of 
Diſtinction, it ſeems, took this Method of confining their Para- 
mours to their own Embraces. * Juvenal too, as I remember, 
hints at ſome ſuch Practice. Ceſſus, a chaſte Author, ſays, lnfibu- 
lation was r ſometimes for the fake of Health, I ſuppoſe 
he means for the Preſervation of it; for nothing deſtroys it more, 
than the filthy Practice this Operation ſcerns intended to prevent. 
I believe Infibularion is not likely to be reviv'd : If, however, 
any one, who has ſuffered much in his Conſtitution by pre- 
poſterous Venery, ſhould be able to get Children, which is not 
very likely, and ſhould be inclin'd to prevent the fame Misfor- 
tunes in by Infibulation, the of doing it is thus. 

The Skin, which is above the Glans, is extended, and mark'd 
on both Sides with Ink, where it is to be perforated, and then 
ſuffer'd to retract itſelf. If the Marks recur upon the Glans, too 
much of the Skin has been taken up, and we muſt make the 
Marks farther; if the Glans remain free from them ſhew 
a Pane Place for affixing a Fibula: Then they pals a Needle 
and Thread thro? the Skin, where, the Marks are; and, tying the 
Thread together, take care to move it every Day, till the Parts 
abour the Perforations are cicatrized ; which, being 8 
effected, they take out 9 and put in che Fibula, whic 
the _ it is, the better. Celſus, Lib. 7. Col ; | 
1 Authors nv not 29 = the — 4 of * antient 

urgeons was, tho', no doubt, they were, for different Purpoſes. 
In © obs Caſe, the Fibula ſeems to mean a Ring of —＋ 
not unlike that which the Country People put thro' the Noſes 


Swine. 
INFLAMMATIO. . 
"That Diſorder, to which we give the Name of Inflammation, 


or Phlegmon, is fo call'd, becaule it produces ſimilar to 

thoſe of Fire. ' | 

6 means of Thowomgy tas know, wet er Quantity 
of Fire is lodg d in an inflam'd Part, than any-where elſe in the 
Body; and that, preciſely, the ſame Effects are produc'd by its 
as would be uc'd by the Application of elementary Fire. 
Thus, for Inſtance, when a ſound Man puts his Hand too near 


a Fire, he will begin to perceive a greater Heat than uſual, and 
become 1 he puts it ſtill nearer, a 


the Part will 2 
3 Tumor and Pain will be produc'd ; and, if be continues to 


puc 
eatly increas'd, the Epidermis 
and, at laſt, by the increas'd 
Action of the Fire, the Skin will be burn'd into an Eſchar, which, 
„ N mortify d, muſt aſterwards be ſeparated from the 
live Parts by a ration. Now, the ſame Symptoms 

pening in the ſame Order, ſucceed Inflammations; for an Inflam- 
mation in the Back of the Hand is accompany'd with Heat, Red- 
neſs, Tumor, and Pain, all which are increas#d acc as 
che Diſorder is augmented. | In a violent Inflammation tend- 


it ill nearer, the Pain will be 


ing to a Gangrene, the Epidenmis is, in like manner, zais'd. in 
- 
1 N | % 


Biiſters, and Cruſts are form'd, which muſt afterwards 
be (ſeparated trom the live Parts — If che Violence 
of the Inflammation proceeds farther, all the Parts to the 
very Bone are render d black, as if had been burn d to 2 
Coal by live Fire; and, in this Caſe, a Sphacelus is ſaid to be pre- 
ſent. Hence Hippocrates call'd a burning Fever 7d rig, becauſe, 
in that Diſorder, ſuch an Heat is often excited about the vital 
Parts, as to make the Patient believe, chat a real Fire is lodg'd 
there. By this Circumſtance, ſudden Death is often uc'd. 
And, in a Fever of the moſt iutenſely burning Kind, that is, the 
Plague, whilſt the Malignity of the Diſorder is, by a Tranſlation, 
conveyed to the other Parts of the Body, theſe are burned in 
the ſame manner as if the actual Cautery had been applied to 
them, as is obvious in peſtilential Carbuncles, which after- 
wards fall off, by a Suppuration happening all round thern, — 
as when the Part is burned by the Application of the actual 
Cautery. Thus the ſagacious Antients, obſerving the Sirnili- 
tude between the Effects of Fire, and an Inflammation, gave 
the latter its Denomination from the former ; ſince the Cauſes 
and Effects exactly correſpond to each other. This Doctrine is 
beautifully confirmed by modern Experiments with reſpect to the 
Nature of Fire. 2 


An Inflammation is a Preſſure and Attrition of the red arte - 

rial Blood ſtagnating in the ſmalleſt Canals, produced by the 

Motion of reſt of the Blood, thrown into violent and 
forcible Commotions, by means of a Fever. 


Here we have' the Definition of an Inflammation from its 
Cauſes, though the Antients defined this Diſorder from its Sym- 

m. Thus Galen, in Comment. 3. in Lib. Hippocratis de Fra- 
&uris, informs us, that they defined an Inflammation, a preter- 
natural, reſiſting, hard, red, and hot Tumor, accompanied with 
a pungent Pain, and generally with a Fever. But it is to be 
oblerved, that this Definition only regards Inflammations, which 
happen in thoſe Veſſels, which naturally contain the red Blood, 
or, at leaſt, which, being dilated, are capable of receiving it. 


But what happens in an Inflammation of the more minute Veſ- 
ſels, we ſhall afterwards conſider. 

In this Definition Author, two things occur, which, when 
joined ther, conſtitute the Nature of an Inflammation ; 
that is, Obſtruction, and an increaſed Celerity of the Blood 
flowing into the Part obſtructed; for in an Inflammation the 
Blood ates, and cannot paſs through the narrow Cavities of 


the Veſſels, though preſſed forward by an impelling Liquor. 
Hence ir is obvious, that in this Caſe there is an Obſtruction. 
The obſtructing Matter is red Blood, but of the arterial Kind; 
becauſe an Obſtruction, pro A called, can only 15 in 
the Arteries. The Parts obſtructed are the narroweſt Chanels 
of the minute Ducts; becauſe it is obvious, that the Molecules, 
incapable of paſſing through _— be conveyed through 
the r Cavities of the Veſſels. ele Molecules will, there- 
fore, ftop about the Ends or Tertminations of the converging 
Veſſels. But here we do not ſpeak of the moſt minute Ducts 
of the human Body, but only of the narroweſt Ramifications of 
the larger Veſſels, which contain the red Blood, the thickeſt 
Part ot the human Fluids. Hence theſe Canals are only called 
minute, as compar'd with the larger Veſſels, but they are, at 
the ſame time, the largeſt among the minute Ducts; for the 
Extremity of the Artery containing red Blood is always larger 
than the Artery containing the Serum, which ariſes from it, 
and which, in conſequence of the Smalneſs of its Diameter, 
naturally excludes the red Part of the Blood. Thus, in like 
manner, the Extremity of the puny Sing the Serum is, 
for the ſame Reaſon, larger than the Artery containing the 
Lymph which ariſes from it. Hence it is obvious, that a true 
Phlegmon can ſcarcely happen except in the minute Arteries 
containing the red Blood, or in the Arteries containing the Se- 
rum, ſo dilated as to receive it. But when Molecules, in conſe- 
uence of their Bulk, ſtick in the narrow Cavities of the convergi 
eſſels, the Fluid acting upon them, in conſequence of the vi 

Motion, will neceſſarily compreſs them with a pretty great Force; 
for by the Action of the Heart and Arteries, the Blood is car- 
ried to the obſtructed Parts with a Force ſufficient to have con- 
veyed it to the Extremities of the Body with a due Degree of 

rity. Hence the Preſſure will be t, and renewed at 
every freſh Contraction of the Heart Arteries. But, fince 
theſe obſtructing Molecules ſeem to remain immoveably fix'd 
in the narrow Chanels of theſe minute Ducts, it may, 
at firſt, ſeem improbable, that there ſhould be any Attrition, 
which ſuppoſes the Motion of theſe Molecules backwards and 
forwards ; but it is obvious, that theſe Molecules are not always 
Peer Ns Anaye by in Conpllind, aut ar endar toes peer 
Part of , by its | at times, pro- 
truded into the narrow Cavities, by the Action of the Heart, 
which fills the Arteries with BI Hence there is, in this 
Caſe, a true and genuine Attrition. 

What has hitherto been ſaid, is equally applicable to Ob- 
ſtructions formed in the minute DuQts, by a of the 


— 
— 
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ted arterial Blood, as to Inflammations. Hence, in the Deßnt- 
tion of an Inflammation, theſe Words are added, % means. 
Fever, When an Inflammation ſeizes any contiderable Part of 
the Body, or any of the Viſcera, tis almoſt A found t be 
accompanied with a Fever. And it may, alſo, be aflerted,” chat 
flighr Inflammations, eſpecially of ſmall external Parts, are ac- 
companied with a Fever; tho Ophihalmias and inflammatory 
Quinſeys are often found to be uhatrended with any Change or 
Alteration of the Pulſe. Galen, in his Treatiſe ds Palfibus ad 
Tyrowes, Cap. 12. has beautifully. explained this, when treating of 
the Nature of thoſe Pulſes, which accompany en [nflatymanon. 
His Words run thus: When an inflammation is beginning, 
« the Pulſe is greater, more vehement, quick, and frequent, 
than in its natural State; in proportion as the Inflammation 
« increaſes, all theſe Qualities are augmented, and the Pulſe be- 
* comes ſenſibly harder.” & little atter,, he ſubjoins, ** This 
Inflammation is capable of changing the Pulſe thro” the whole 
Body, according to the Bulk or Importance of the Part in- 
„ flam'd. If it ſhould not affect the whole Body, there will, 
* nevertheleſs, be a ſimilar Pulſe in the Part inflamed. 
Under this Limitation, we are, therefore, to underſtand the 
Aſſertion, that every Fever is accompanied with an Inflam- 
mation; for, if the _ and Celerity of the Pulſe are 
not increaſed. thro' the whole Body, yer they will be ſo in the 
inflamed Part; and this is, as it were, a Fever of the Part itſelf, 
as Galen, in his Treatiſe de Metbodo Medendi ad Glaucon. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 1. juſtly obſerves z for, after he has ſaid, that there are 
various Kinds of Inflammarions, he affirms, chat almoſt all of 
them are accompanied with a Fever. Then he lays down the 
firſt Difference of Inflammations, which is that between the 
moiſt, and the dry Kind: -The moiſt, ſays he, is produced by 
* a Fluxion of hot Humours to the Part; whereas the dry Kind 
is the Effect of a preternatural Heat, kindled in the Part, with- 
cout any Congeſtion of the Humours: And this is, as it were, 
a Fever of the Part affected.” *Tis, alſo, confirmed, by the 
oo of the moſt antient Phyſicians, that an accelerated 

otion of the Fluids always accompanies an Inflammation. 
Thus Celſus, in his Preface, when recounting the various Sects 
and Opinions of Phyſicians, uſes the following Expreſſions : « If 
Ache Blood is transfuſed into thoſe Veins, which ought to con- 
< tain the Spirits, it excites an Inflammation; and that Inflam- 
mation produces a Commotion, like that which happens in a 
Fever, as Eraſiſtratus maintained; where it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that tis not expreſly ſaid, that a Fever is produc'd whilit 
the Inflammation is preſent, but only that ſuch a Commotion, 
as happens in Fevers, is brought on. 

Hence Simſon, in his Syſtem of the Womb, has, wich great 
Juſtice, given a Caution to Phyſicians, not to be deceived, by 
imagining that there cannot be an Inflammation where there 15 
no Fever; fince it often happens, that an Inflammation of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines produces fixed Pains, when no Fever can 
be obſerved by feeling the Pulſe. He, alſo, affirms, that he has 
known ſpurious Epidemical Pleurifies afflict Patients for ſeveral 
Months, without a concomitant Fever, unleſs ſpeedily removed 
by VeneſeCtion, and other Medicines proper for carrying off an 
Inflammation. | 

From what has been ſaid, it is ſufficiently obvious, that Ob- 
ſtructions have many things in common with Inflammations; 
for no Inflammation can be conceived without concomitanc 
ObſtruCtion. Beſides, a violent Obſtruction in ſome Veſſels 
increaſes the Velocity of the Fluids circulating in others, which 
remain pervious and open; that is, produces a Fever. But as 
ſoon as a Fever accompanies an Obſtruction, an Inflammation 
is preſent; which may, therefore, be called an Obſtruction with 
a Fever, either in the whole Body, or ſome Part of it. 


An Inflammation may, therefore, happen in the Extre- 
mities of the Arteries, or in the Ve which convey 
the Serum and Lymph, or in other ſmaller arterial Veſſels 
which, in conſequence of the Dilatation of their Mouths, 
have admitted the red Globules, or other thick Elements of 
the Fluids, but cannot convey them _ their Extremities. 
If the Blood, alſo, is conveyed into thoſe Veins, which ought 
oy to contain the Spirits, an Inflammation is produced, 
Cel. 


An Inflammation, therefore, or Phlegmon, properly ſo called, as 
is obvious from the Definition, can only happen in theſe Veſſels 
which . the red Blood; or in thoſe whoſe Orifices 
are in certain Diſeaſes, obſerved to be ſo dilated, as to admit ſome 
Part of the red Blood. In the other ſmaller Veſſels, the Ele- 
ments of a thinner Fluid, concreted by whateyer Cauſe, may, 
in like manner, ſo remain, as not to find a Conveyance through 
them; and a ſucceeding Fluid ey: alſo, with a conſiderable 
Velocity, act upon theſe obſtructed Parts; but, ſo long as no 
Redneſs appears in the Part affected, the Diſorder is nor called 
an Inflammation, but an Eryſpelas, or an Oedema, attended 
wich Heat, as we ſhall afterwards obſerve. But how far the 
red Part of the Blood may penetrare, or into whar particular 
Number of decreaſing Series of Veſſels it may enter, are Points 


e Blood paſs through the highly pellucid Sub- 

ſtance:of the Tunica — — me * 
ſmaller than thoſe Adnata, 

Lace thoſe of the forwer, in a Stute of Health, appear. perfectly 

cid, with their Contents; and, when an Iafla 

in the Eye, the minute Veſlels, 


Iced a f the Diſ· 
- till, at laſt by the Strength and Duration o | 

eſe. its Velelry being gradually dilated, man admit thered Blood. 
Hence it is obvious that a true ſanguineous Inflammanon may, 
ſometimes, happen in highly 


As for the Paſſage here quoted from 22 it is certain, that 


antient Phyſicians, under the Name of Veins, com 

= only he Veins, bur, alſo, thoſe Veſſels by the Moderns 
called Arteries.  Eraſiſtratus, and many of his Followers, were 
inion, that the 

be poor + Pulſe, or what we call the mn; but that theſe 
contained the Spirits, which produced the Pulſation in thern. 
In the Days of Galen, ſeveral Phylicians confidently affirmed, 
the fare thing: And ſorne aſſerted, that they could demonſtrate, 
that the Aorta contained no Blood. But Galen, in the ſirteenth 
Chapter of his ſeventh Book de Anatom. Adminiſtrat. beauti- 
fully ridicules this Notion; and ſhews it to be falſe, by accurate 

atisfactory Experiments. efri © I 

| — 1 to Celſus, it is obvious, that Era- 
ffratus thought an Inflammation was preſent when the Blood 
from Veins into em f. x — —.— te — 

is, when it was in Parts where it ought no 

— — — ſince the Circulation of the Blood is known, 
we admit of no ſuch ine : However, this Maxim is, in 
ſome Senſe, to be admitted, fince an Inflammation is produced 


when the Blood enters ſuch Veſſels as ought only to contain the 


thinner and finer Humours. | 


Seat, therefore, of an Inflammation is every Part of 
1 85 Y — which there are reticular Diſtributions of Arteries, 
or the Origins of lymphatic and arterial Veſſels. 


After Rayſeh diſcover'd, that almoſt every-where in the Body 
the — diſtributed into nien minute —ä— 2 
that almoſt in every Point the ſmall Ramifications ſent off from 
the larger Trunks had a mutual Communication with each other, 
it became cuſtomary with Phyſicians, to call theſe Diſtributions 
of Arteries Reticula, or reticular Plexuſes ; becauſe the Interſtices 
left between thoſe Ramifications, which meer, and are mutually 
complicated with each other, very nearly reſemble the Meſhes 
of a Net. When this great Man; for many Years, applied him- 
ſelf carefully to rhe —— of Anatomy, he found, 
that the ſmall Interſtices left between the reticular Plexuſes, 
which ſeemed to have no Veſſels, contained a large Number of 
ſmall Veſſels, diſtribured almoſt in the ſame Order as before 
in the large Ramifications. But where-ever the Arteries are 
obſerved to be divided into minute Ramifications, the Mole- 
cules of the Fluid, becoming incapable of paſling, either by Con- 
cretion, or Change of Figure, may ſtick there; or, by _— 
the Cavities of theſe Veſſels, the Paſſage of the Fluid, whic 
ought naturally to flow in them, may be hindered. | 
Obſtructions, and, in conſequence of the increaſed Motion of 
the ſucceeding Fluid, Inflammations may be produced. Since, 
alſo, in almoſt every Parr of the Body there are ſmall Ramih- 
carions diftribured from the Arteries containing the Blood, 
which, in conſequence of their Smallneſs, exclude the red Part 
of the Blood, the * of theſe ſmall Veſſels being dilated, 
through an Error Loci, Part of the red Blood may enter 
theſe ſmall Veſſels, and remain, i 
in their narrow Chanels. Hence 
be produced. : 


Hence Inflammations may 
Nerves, Membranes, Muſcles, Glands, Bones, Cartilages, 
Tendons, all the Viſcera, and, conſequently, almoſt in all the 


on but no- where more frequently, or obſtinately, than in 
the Fat. * 


* L / 

Since it is certain from the anatomical Diſcoveries of the 
Moderns, that almoft.all the Parts of che Body are furniſhed with 
l by the Eye, it is obvious, that an Inflatnma- 

Vor. n * 


ble of paſſing forwards, 
the like Misfortunes will 


„ 


- 


ood was not contained in the Veins fur-. 


in the Arteries, Veins, 


— - » 
* Oo 
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dio in almoſt the whole Body; and in all the Fart 
riod ach happen Body, un 


Ar for the Arteries and. Veins ;, the Coars of theſe Veſſels are 
ſed of other ſmaller Veſſels, as raay be demonſtrated to 
the Eye by anatotnical Injeftions in the larger Trunks of thele 
Veſſels; and; in Animals killed immediarely after long and ſuſt 
— the whole external Surface of the Aorta — ra 
5 — black, in 3 of too large a Quantity of Blood 
diſtending ie minute Voſſels, which, by a curious und truly ſur- 
— %v oaks are diftribured through the Membranes of this 
e . l '%, 


l J #4} 4 3 10 } 
, Er dle Nerverz theſe may be conſidered. in two-reſpe@ts," 


either as they contain the tender Branches of the Care.” 
bellum, and. ſpinal Marrow; or as they conſiſt of „ 


furniſhed with all kinds of Veſſels, by which Vagina the ta 
ſoft and pulpous Subſtance of the Brain, and ſpinal Marrowy'is” 
—ä— 2 = all the Parts of 2 — _ abſolutely 
minute and i ceptible Veſſels, which 
conſtitute the Sb — 14 


e of a Nerve, properly ſo call'd, are at 
any time ſuſceptible of an Inflammation 3 yer, ore thro' theſe aun 


incredibly fine Fluid is conveyed from the g the Cerebellurr, 
and ſpinal Marrow, it is not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that an Inflam- - 
mation may happen even in theſe : But it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that a genuine Inflammation may happen in thoſe larger Veſſels, 
which are ſo palpably diſcovered by anatomical Injections, and 
— — their Texture, conſtitute the Vagina and Coats of 
erves. | "ON 

As for the Membranes ; —— — en 
that thoſe Mernbranes which were, by the Antients, account 
the moſt ſolid, and thought to be entitely without Blood, are 
nothi n bak | WW 

pry the Muſcles and Tendows ; it is, from modern Diſco- 
veries, certain, that-numberleſs Arteries are every-where diſtri- 
— — — — — 

as, apparently t | white, may, by an 
artificial Injection, be rendered totally red, not only 4 
of a Repletion of thoſe Vellels, which conſtitute the Vaginz that 
cover the Tendons; but it is, alſo, certain, that many ſimilar 
Veſſels run between the Fibrils of the Tendons. Hence it is 
that Inflammations may happen in the Tendons; and that int 
violent Rheumatiſms, where the Muſcles are inflamed,” ſo violent 


Pains are produced, upon making the ſlighteſt Attempts o 


—— the Glands ; it will amount to the ſame thing whe- 
ther theſe are Convolutiohs of Veſſels, or hollow Follicules, 
charging, through Emiſſories, the Fluid collected jn their Ca- 
vities, and, which, being ſecreted from the namberleſs ſmall 
Veſſels which are diſtributed through the Membranes of ſuch 
Follicules, is conveyed into their Cavities; for in both Caſes 

numberleſs arterial Veſſels are ſaid to conſtitute the Fabric of 


the Gland. Hence an Inflammation may happen in them, as 

we daily obſerve in the | axi and in- 
— parotid, — llary, 

As for the Bones, under the Article Capvr it is ſhewn, that 


the Veſſels, carried from the Perioſteum to the Bone, run be- 
tween its ine, whilſt others paſs through particular Perfora- 


| rs B nabon * of the Cranium; and, in other Bones, to 
the ow. 


ence the Separation of the corrupted Parts 
andi the Reſtitution of ſuch S are loſt, are to be iſeribed to 
the Efficacy of the Veſſels diſperſed througb the Subſtance of 
the Bone. An Inflammation may, therefore, be produced here, 
either in the arterial Veſſels running between the Laminz of 
the Bone, or in the minute Veſſels of the Marrow. Hence 
ariſe deep-ſeated and obſtinate Pains, a Spina Ventoſa, and other 
Diſorders of a very terrible Nature. See the Article Os. 
Galen, in the Chapter of his Treatiſe de Tymoribus pre- 
ter Naturam, obſerves, that an Inflammation may nance 
happen-in the Bones ; for, after he has affirmed, that the Coats 
of the Veſſdis, the Membranes, Nerves, and Tendons may be 
inflamed, he adds theſe Words : © Wherefore an Inflammation 
< may imes happen in the Bones, in ſuch a manner that 
* they-are primarily and originally affected.“ From what pre- 
cedes this Paſſage, it is ſufficiently obvious, that Galen not on 
thought, that Inflammations of the exterior Parts might not only 
reach the Bone; but, alſo, that an Inflammation, originally be- 
in the Bone, may ſometimes propagate ieſelf ro-the other 
arts. | 
At for the Cartilaget; next to the Bones are the Cartilages, 
many of which are, in Proceſs of Time, transformed into Bones, 
as is obvious from the Doctrine of the Generation of Bones. 
But fince, in thoſe Bones, which were before Cartilages, there 
is a vaſcular Structure found, it A EY that a ſimilar 
Structure pre- exiſted in the Cartilages. Beſides, Havers, Ruyſch 
other curious Anatomiſts, have, by their Induſtry, dif: 
covered Veſſels in the Cartilages. Hence it is obvious, that 
an Inflammation may happen in the Cartilages, as well as in the 


As for all the Viſcera, and, conſequently, "loſt" all the Body ; 
it is certain, that the Viſcera of a moſt | 2 
10 R | | which 


* 


which differs almoſt in every one of them; and the acute Diſeaſes 
er Cape Bd ies, 
uences, ſuch as a Suppuration, ene, 
have been ſometimes obſerved in every one of them, the Heart 
itſelf not excepted. Hence we may juſtly conclude, that almoſt 
all the Body is ſubject to [nflammations, ſince it is certain from 
_ —— Diſcoveries, that almoſt all its Parts are of a vaſcular 
tructure. | 

A. for frequent and obſtinate Inflammations in the Fat; it is 
certain, 2 the Membrana Cell is found in almoſt every 
Part of the Body, and receives different Names, according to 
the different Subſtances it contains: For, if a white granulated 
Matter, capable only of being fuſed by Heat, fills the Cellulz 
of this Membrane, it is called the Membrana Adipoſa; but, when 
the Matter contain d in it almoſt diſſolves ſpontaneouſly, it is 
called Membrana Pinguedinoſa. Bur in thoſe Parts of the Body, 
in which the Structure of this Membrane is moſt tender, and 
its Cellule ſo ſmall, that their contained Fat eſcapes the Eye, 


it is only called fimply Membrana Celluloſa ; as, for Inſtance, 
in-the Back of the and Forehead. How ſurpriſingly this 
Membrane is diffuſed through the Body, will ſufficiently appear, large 


if. we conſider, that not only all the Muſcles and Tendons are 
covered with ſuch a cellular Membrane, but, alſo, that all the 
Fibres of the Muſcles, ſo far as the Diligence and Patience of 
the moſt accurate Anatomiſts can carry them, are covered with 
ſimilar cellular Vaginze. Almoſt all the Veſſels run along in ſuch 
a cellular Subſtance, which, in ſome meaſure, alſo, conſtitutes 
the Structure of the Veſſels and Viſcera. Hence it is obvious, 
that Inflammations may v 1 happen in this Mem- 
brane, whether diſtingui by the Epithets Ce/lwloſa, Pingue- 
dinoſa, CA And, when they happen in this Part, they 
are — wy _ as to be 1 of a * 
generally tend to a or a ene; for, as t 

teries diſperſed Gn this Membrane is a State of Health, 
ſecrete a pinguious, unctuous, and oleous Subſtance, ſubſervient 
to the Lubrication of the Parts, and depoſite it in the fo 
eaſily dilatable Cells of this Membrane, it is probable, that when 
theſe Veſlels are dil or ruptured, by an Inflammation, the 
red Part of the Blood is diſcharged from them, and accumu- 
lated in the Cellulz of this Membrane. Hence a red and hard 
Tumor, the Characteriſtic of a genuine Inflammation, is 
duced, and is almoſt always lodged only in the Membrana Cel- 
luloſa. Beſides, it is ſufficiently evinced by the Perminations 
of Inflammations, that they are moſt frequently ſeated in the cel- 
lular Membrane; for if a violent Inflammation is ſucceeded b 


a Suppuration, or a Gangrene, upon opening the Skin, a 
LA of Fu or « gzngrenous Sordes, are almoſt always found 
lodged in the Membrana Adipoſa. | 


This Stagnation is produced in the moſt minute Arteries, 
by whatever preſſes, diſtracts, diſtorts, ruptures, contuſes, 
burns, corrodes, or corrugates the Extremities of the Veſſels, 
whether conical, or cylindrical, in ſuch a manner that the 
Diameters of their Cavities are leſs than thoſe of the Par- 
ticles of Blood which ought to paſs through them. The ſame 
Misfortune is, alſo, produced by Heat, violent Exerciſe, 
Bodies fixed in the Parts, Ligatures, incumbent Weights, acri 
Subſtances taken inwardly, or ye" externally, intenſe 
Cold, and ſtrong Frictions: All the Cauſes of Wounds, Con- 
tuſions, Corroſions, Fractures, Luxations, and Obſtructions, 
alſo produce the ſame Effect. | 


In the Definition of an Inflammation, two things are conſidered; 
that is, the Stagnation of the red arterial Blood in the moſt mi- 
nute Canals ; and the Preſſure and Attrition made by the ſuc- 
ceeding Blood on theſe Parts, already obſtructed y er: <> 98g 
Blood. Now in this Aphoriſm are enumerated the Cauſes ca 
ble of producing this Stagnation in the moſt minute Arteries, 
which, however, are naturally capable of tranſmitting the red 
Part of the Blood. | 
The Arteries which contain the red Blood, after by lateral 
Ramifications irs finer Part is ſecreted for various Uſes, convey 
that Part of the red Blood, which, by the determinate Bulk of 
its Molecules, cannot naturally enter the ſmall Veſſels, to the 
Veins, with which they make ſo many continued Canals. Where, 
therefore, ſuch a minute Artery terminates, there a Vein begi 
But an Artery, from its greateſt Largeneſs, through its whole 
Courſe, becomes ually ſmaller ; whereas a Vein, from the 
narroweſt Part of its Beginning, becomes gradually larger, thro” 


its entire Courſe. Hence, in the Arteries, the Fluids move 


from the Baſe to the Apex of the Cone; whereas, in the 
Veins, they move from the Apex to the Baſe: For which Rea- 
ſon the Veins, as well as the Arteries, may be called Conical 
Canals. But, about the Part where the narroweſt Portion of 
the Arteries is joined to the ſmalleſt Part of the Vein, the Ca- 
nal ſeerns, for ſome Length, to be cylindrical, and to have its 
Sides neither converging nor diverging ; but, accordingly as we 
2 farther; either in the Artery or Vein, the aſſumes 
the Figure either of a direct, or inverted Cone. But at the 


very Part where the Artery terminates, and the ſmalleſt Part of 
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the Vein begins, the Canal. is narroweſt. Hence the Molecules of 
Blood, —— incapable of paſſing by any Cauſe whatever, will, 
of courſe, * OIS hoes. Now, if we ſuppoſe, that 
the Extremities of the Veſſels are, by any Cauſe, — nar- 
rower, there muſt neceſſarily happen a Stagnation of the Fluids, 
which cannot paſs through theſe narrow Parts. From what has 
been ſaid, we, alſo, ſee the Reaſon why, in the Aphoriſm, v 8 
both of a conical and 1 kind, are ſpecified. The | 
minute Particles of Fluids circulating in Animals, and only viſible. 
by Microſcopes, appear ſpherical, and, about the narroweſt Patt 
of the Veſſels, ſeem to be almoſt only fingle Molecules, which, 
however, paſs with a kind of apparent Difficulty, Hence it is 
ſufficiently obvious, that, when the narrow Extremities of the 
Veſſels are leſſen d, the free Paſſage of the Fluids is hinder'd, 
and the Cavity of the Canal block'd up; fince the Bulk of the: 
Molecule ſurpaſſes the Diameter of the Veſſels, through which it 
ought to pals: Hence happens an ion, which is the 
S of A — | oft cu 
ince a Section of the human Canals, perpendicular to: thei 

Axis, makes a Circle, a Figure which of all others — 
| Area; it is hence obvious, that every Cauſe which chan 
the Figure of the Canals, produces a Stagnation of the Fluids, 
which ought to paſs t their moſt narrow Parts. The 
my 2 able ot =— uſes are here enumerated. 

whatever preſſes the minute Arteries ; whatever preſles 
Dr 

rculation of the thro 

_— tend — — — e 4 

As for whatever diſtractt or diſtorts them ; the more any Ca- 
nal or Veſſel is elongated and ftretched, the ſmaller its Cavity 
becomes; as we ſee in Glaſs Tubes, render'd flexible by a Lamp- 
heat, in order to be ſtrerch'd.: But this Circumftance muſt, in 
the very Nature of the thing, contribute to the Production of 
a Stagnation: Thus, when, in order to puniſh Malefactots, 
Weights are hung to their Limbs, or Pullies uſed to diſtort their 
Bodies, the ſubſequent Pain, Redneſs, and Inflammation, ſuffi- 
— fp » that this Elongation or Diſtraction produced a 

1 . : 

As for whatever ruptures them ; it is certain, that, in conſe- 

quence of the Elaſticity of the Veſſels, their divided Orifices 
will ſpontaneouſly contract themſelves, prevent the Egreſs of the 
Fluid circulating in them, and, conſequently, induce a Stagna- 
tion, which, in its Turn, may lay a Foundation for an 
mation. 
As for whatever contuſes them; ſince the Idea of a Contuſion 
implies, an Accumulation of ſmall Wounds, it is ſufficiently 
obvious, from what we have juſt now ſaid, that a Stagnation of 
the Fluids, and a ſubſequent Inflammation, may be produced 
_ Belides, as a Contuſion is always made by an hard and 
obtuſe Inſtrument, injuring the Parts of the human Body, ir 
cannot poſhbly happen without a proportionable ee of 
. which, by 1 the Diameters of the Veſſels, 
retards the Circulation of the F uids, and, by that means, trends 
to induce a Stagnation and Inflaratation. 

As for burning, corroding, or corrugating the Veſſels ; all 
theſe Methods a Parc of the Body is either entirely deſtroy d, as 
by the actual Cautery, or ſtrong Cauſtics: Hence, in the Cir- 
cumference of ſuch a Part, the live Veſſels are obſtructed, and 
hence a Stagnation and Inflammation enſue: Or, if theſe Cauſes 
ſhould operate more mildly, the Solids are contracted, the Fluids 
inſpiflated, and render d uncapable of paſſing through many Veſ- 
ſels: A Circumſtance by which Stagnations and ——— 
will wy be uced. 

As for Heat; this may produce à Stagnation, when its De- 
gree ſurpaſſes that which is found in a ſound Body; for, by this 
means, the ſolid Fibres are dried, contracted, and render d rigid: 
But, in proportion as the Rigidity of the Fibres is increaſed, the 
Contra wy of the Veſſels compounded of them is augmented, 
and their Cavities, conſequently, leſſen d: Hence Obſtructions 
muſt neceſſarily happen. Beſides, if we conſider, that, by intenſe 
Heat, the moſt fluid Parts of the Humours are diſſipated, and 
the Blood, and its Serum, coagulated into ſolid Maſſes, which 
can hardly afterwards be reſolv'd, it will be ſufficiently evident, 
that intenſe Heat is to be juſtly accounted among the Cauſes of 
an Inflammation. 

As for violent Exerciſe ; an Increaſe of Motion, in the v 
Nature of - the thing, produces a proportionable Increaſe of 
Heat, which we have juſt now ſhewn to be capable of pro- 
ducing an Inflammation. 

As for ſharp Bodies fixed in the Parts; theſe, when lodged in 
—— not only injure and compreſs the adjacent Veſſels, but, 

produce an uninterrupted Pain, and continual Irritation: 

Hence, it is obvious, an Inflamma ion muſt enſue, eſpecially, it 

ſuch a Body is lodged near thoſe Parts which are furniſh'd with 

an exquiſite Senſation; for, in this Caſe, the Diſorder is ſeldom 

remo _ till, after a Suppuration, Nature throws out the offend- 
. | | | 


As for Ligatures ; theſe, by compreſſing the Veſlels, diminiſh 
their Cavities ; bur they act principally on the Veins, both be- 


cauſe their Coats are leſs firm than thoſe of the Arteries, and 
| becauſe 
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becauſe moſt of them, 


igature is but moderately tight, the Blood, upon opening the 
Vee rſts out with Violence; but, if it is fo tight, — the 
ſame time: to cornprels the Artery, ſcarcely any Blood is d 
from the Orifice ; ſo that when Surgeons obſerve this, they {lac 
the Ligature, in order to promote a Diſcharge of the Blood. 
For the ſame R any Weight 8 externally on the Body, 
by compreſling the Veſſels, produces Obſtructions. . 
A for a Subſtances, whether taken inwardly, or applied ex- 
ternally ; almoſt all the Parts of the human Body, whether in- 
ternal or external, ſeem capable of being contracted by the 
Application of acrid Subſtances, as may be ſhewn by many Ex- 
periments: Thus, for Inſtance, if 7 is put into 
the Eye, the Eye-lids are, without the rrence of the Per- 
as Wil, ſo powerfully contracted and ſhut, that they cannot 
be ſeparated without a conſiderable Force. Acrid Poiſons, taken 
internally, contract the Stomach and Inteftines : Hence violent 


flations the Retention, and ſubſequent Heat 
rs nr „ hen, .. get, 1 ied a ſtall 
Drop of Oil of Vitriol to the bare Inteſtine of a live Dog, it 


mediately contracted in the ſame manner as if a Ligature 
had — applicd to it, Now, 'tis probable, that theſe acrid 
Subſtances, if conveyed to the (| Veſſels, muſt, alſo, in 
them produce — 92 — —— — 

ma 

an Increaſe — „ ons, ay. 
i be Serum, ſtagnating vt Ing begins to grow acrid, 
the Skin is frequently inflam'd by ir. If acrid Subſtances, eſpe- 


hen externally applied, are capable of producing a Solution q 
—— in c Vel, they muſt, from what has been ſaid, 


ucing an Inflammation. 

As for > Cold; tis certain, that by Cold the ſolid Parts 
of the human are leſſen d in all their Dimenſions, by which 
means the Cavities of the Veſſels muſt neceſſarily be diminiſh d: 
Tia, alſo, certain, that by Cold the Molecules of the Blood are 
united with each other. By both theſe Effects of Cold, not only 
Obſtructions and Inflammations, but, alſo, ſudden 
may be produc'd, as is ſhewn under the Article GANGR ANA. 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why Country- people are ſo fre- 
quently ſeiz'd with a Pleuriſy, by fooliſhly expo themſelves 
to 'a cold Air, after they are over-heated by exc ve Labour; 
for the Air, which is cold when inſpired, almoſt immediately 
touches the intercoſtal Spaces, fince nothing is interpos'd be- 
tween it and them, but the {lender Membrane of the 
nary Veſicles; whilſt, at the ſame time, the cold Air ext 
ſurrounding the Body, perhaps not duly cover d, increaſes the 
Diſorder. 

As Friction; h Friction is of great Efficacy in 
—— —— —— it is either too violent, or too 

continued, it is capable of producing a hot Fever in the 
por. © dropſical Patient, as is ſhewn under the Article FINA; 
for, when the Motion of the venous Blood is augmented, the Heart 
contracts itſelf more forcibly and quickly, by which means the 
Circulation of the Blood is augmented ; and, if this Circulation 
ſhould be too brisk, 'tis moſt certain, that it may produce In- 
flammation; ſince the brisker the Motion, the greater the Heat; 
and the —— the Heat, the greater the Diſſipation of the ſine 
and fluid Parts of the Humours in conſequence of which a 
F and Inflammation may be produc'd. Thus, by _ 
Friction, we obſerve, that the Parts of the Body are render 
hot, tumid, and painful; but theſe Symptoms denote a preſent 
Inflammation, which, however, may be ſoon removed, unleſs 
the Friction is long continued, or exceſſively violent. In 
Storms at Sea, when the Ropes are ſuddenly drawn through the 
Hands of the Sailors, the violent Attrition produces fo intenſe 
2 Pain and Heat, that the Epidermis is inſtantaneouſly raiſed in 
enaus Veſicles. Beſides, if we conſider, that by Frictions 
— Part of the Blood is forc'd into ſmall Veſſels, which it 
does not naturally enter, as is evinc d by the Redneſs produc d 
by Friction, it will be ſtill more obvious, that exceſſive Frictions 
are capable of producing Inflammations. 

How all the Cauſes of Wounds, Contuſions, Corrofions, 
Fractures, Luxations, and Obſtructions, may contribute to the 
Production of Inflammations, may be underſtood from what has 
been already ſaid. 


A Stagnation is, alſo, uced by whatever blocks up the 
Paſlages, and, at the 222 applies to the Parts a thing 
| . 8 Fr i 


of an acrimonious Quality 
Subſtances. 


E cy Cape ks ps Paphos of 
the are pervious to a irable Matter; in ey 

2 Life, a ſine and ubele Exhalation is forced thro 
minute arterial Ducts, whoſe Extremities are open in the external 
Surface of the Body. This Exhalation, when reverberatcd by a 


But, when Ligatures are made very tight, they, alſo, com- 
— — as the Veins: Thus, in Veneſeckion, if 


or u cold Mirror, 
of which 

the | | vey d, ſhould be obſtructed, the 
will neceſſarily be dilated by the impel'd Fluid ; and, when — 
dilated, they will admit the groſfer Humours: Hence an Ob- 
Stagnation will neceſſarily enſue. When the moſt 


is condens'd into 4 


in his Treatiſe de Arte G ic, Lib. 1. Cap. 8. informs 
us, that, r the Bodies of the Wreſtlers were 
anointed with Oil, leſt their Strength ſhould be diſſipated 
profuſe Sweats; and that, after bathing, Unctions were uſed, 


the Moiſture — the Yody by the Bath, and the native 
Hear, ſhould make their E through the relaxed and open 


Degree of Acrimony, that a ſmall Quantity of 
it, ſwallow'd, forthwith inflames the Fauces. The fame holds 
true with reſpect to Butter, either become rancid, or fried too 
long in a Pan. But an acrid Subſtance, mixed with one of a 
pinguious Nature, is ſo much the more hurtful, becauſe it tena- 
ciouſly adheres to the Part to which it is applied, and cannot be 
— qr my — —— — — — ye the Me- 
or Spur ve, ruit purge-laurel, when 
prefied with the Fingers. —— 6 inguious Oil ; which, 
when taſted, at firſt, appears mild and gentle, but, immediately 
after, inflames the Fauces to ſuch à Degree, that it is to 
ſuffocate any one who taſtes it without due Caution. In like 
_ = it — — «peed 1 — 2 yr Oils, 
ong Fire in“ art uaiacum, and other 
Subſtances of a like Nature, as, alſo, the expreſs'd Oils, ſo much 
recommended for curing Rigidities of the Joints, ariſing from 
Infarctions of Matter, have, when'imprudently applied to the Skin, 
produced the worſt of Inflammations, ms" Dons Gan- 
grenes; for in theſe there is, at once, an oleous Tenacit * 
which the Veſſels are obſtructed, and a Degree of ke 
mony, by which the irritated Veſſels are ited. 


Stagnations are, alſo, produced by ſuch things as 
the Blood, ſuch as violent . a Dertyation of the 
fineſt Parts from the Blood, by Sweat, Urine, Saliva, and 


An Obſtruction is formed by the Exceſs of the Fluid to be 
tranſmitted, above the Cavity of the Veſſel tranſmitting ; ſo that 
its general Cauſes muſt be coo great a Narrow the Veſ- 
ſels, or an increaſed Bulk of the Molecules of the Fluid to be 
tranſmitted, or both theſe in Conjunction. We have already 
treated of thoſe Cauſes, which produce a St ion in the moſt 
minute Arteries, which convey the „ fo far as it pro- 
ceeds from a Coarctation of theſe Veſſels; but we now come to 
conſider thoſe Cauſes, which, allowing the Capacities of the Veſ- 
ſels to remain the ſame, ſo coagulate the Blood, that it cannot 
pas through the ſmalleſt Parts of the moſt minute Arteries. 

theſe we ſhall, firſt, conſider 

Violent Exerciſe. In'the Blood there is always 2 Tn 
Concretion, which is ſtill the ſtronger, the greater the A 
of the Veſſels upon the Blood they contain. The Blood of a 
robuſt Man, taken from the Vein, immediately concretes ; and, 
when left in a State of Reſt for ſome time, exhibits a la 
Quantity of a red concreted Subſtance, but very little of a fl 
Serum; whereas tis directly otherwiſe in the Blood of a tender 
and ſickly Girl. But the 2 this de on the weaker 
or ſtronger Action of the V on the Blood. Now, by an 
increas d Motion, or Exerciſe, the Action of theſe Veſſels, within 
a certain given Time, both more frequently and forcibly exerts 
itſelf upon their contain'd Fluids. Hence a proportionably greater 
Condenſation of them will enſue : Befides, by an Increaſe of Mo- 
tion, the moſt fluid Parts of the Humours are diſſipated, becauſe, 
in the ſame time, a greater Quantity of the Fluid to be ſepa- 
rated from che Blood is applied ro the O deſtin'd for Se- 
cretion and Excretion ; by which means the Concretion of the 
Blood is augmented. An of Motion is, alſo, — 


by an Increaſe of Heat, by which, in like manner, the Blood is 
ſo inſpiſlated, that it can no er paſs through the ſmalleſt Parts 
of the moſt minute Arteries. Hence, in acute Diſeaſes, when 
the Heat is much increaſed, the injured Actions of the Brain, 
and a difficult Reſpiration, immediately inform us, that the 
Blood is ſo inſpiſſated, that it can no 4 freely paſs through 
the Brain, and the Organs deſtin'd for the Purpoſes of Reſpi- 
ration. | 
As for a Derivation of the finer Parts of the Blood by Sweat ; 
Experience has taught us, that red Globules conſtitute the thickeſt 
Part of the human Blood; and that a large Quantity of a fine 
and thin Fluid is in d between the Globules, in order to 
hinder their mutual Contact, and prevent their too eaſy Con- 
cretion, When, therefore, by any Cauſe whatever, this moſt 
thin and fine Part is carried off from the Blood, the larger Mole- 
cules, becoming contiguous, and being moſt compreſs'd about 
the ſmalleſt Parts of the Arteries, are there united, and form'd 
into Concretions. Hence an Obſtruction of the Canals, and a 
Stagnation of the Fluids, enſue. Thus, in phthiſical Patients, 
waited with Night- ſweats, the Blood begins ro ſtagnate about 
the cutaneous Veſſels, and to produce inflammatory Puſtules. For 
this Reaſon Hippocrates condemned Sweats in the Beginning of 
acute Diſeaſes. And Sydenbam obſerv'd, that Sweats always 
proved injurious in the Beginning of the Small-pox. 
At for a Derivation of the finer Parts of the Blood by Urine , 
hyſteric and hypochondriac Patients often diſcharge an incredible 
Quantity of thin Urine, like Water, after their Minds have been 
rutfed by the Tranſports of ſome exceſſive Paſſion. But, when the 
Blood is thus deprived of its diluting Vehicle, its thickerPart begins 
to be concreted, and violent Inflammations ſometimes enfue ; 
or the Craſſamentum of the Blood, depoſited about the abdomi- 
nal Viſcera, produces obſtinate Obſtructions. Hence Melancholy 
ſo frequently ſucceeds hyſteric or hypochondriac Diſorders.” 

As for a Derivation of the ow Parts of the Blood by the 
Saliva; the Saliva, —— y flowing from the Mouth of a 
ſound Perſon, is ſufficiently thin naturally ; and only rendered 
more tenacious, by an Admixture of the Mucus of the Mouth 
and Fauces, promoted by the Motion of the Tongue, and 
adjacent Parts. And, when this Saliva is chymically exa- 
mined, tis found to be almoſt entirely aqueous; ſince, from 
ſixty Ounces of Saliva, by a gentle Fire, almoſt fifry-nine may 
be drawn off, which have apparently all the Qualities of Water. 
The Saliva, in like manner, is not concreted in boiling Water; 
ſo that it muſt neceſſarily be thinner than the Serum of the 
Blood. By a copious Diſcharge, therefore, of Saliva, a large 
Quantity of a thin and fine Fluid is evacuated from the Body; in 
conſequence of which, the Blood becomes incapable of circu- 
lating with its uſual Freedom. For this Reaſon, thoſe who, 
either thro* a bad Habit, or the Abuſe of Tobacco, loſe large 
Quantities of Saliva, are fo often afflicted with obſtinate Ob- 
ſtructions of the Inteſtines. After all the Parts of the Mouth 
have been long covered with thick Aphthæ, when theſe fall off, 
an incredible . of Saliva is diſcharged from the dilated 
Veſſels. And, unleſs this immoderate Difcharge is removed by 
proper Remedies, the Patients are exhauſted to ſuch a Degree, 

that they either fall a Sacrifice to their Diſorders, or afterwards 
labour under chronical Diſeaſes; ſince, when this fineſt Part of 
the Blood is loſt, Obſtructions are very eaſily form'd. Nor to 
this Doctrine can it be objected, that under a Salivation, pro- 
tracted for ſeveral Weeks, a large Quantity of Fluids is daily 
evacuated, wirhout any ſubſequent Inſpiſſation of the Blood; 
lince, in this Cafe, it is not the Saliva, properly fo called, but 
the diſſolved Humours, which are diſcharged under the Form 
of a putrid Water. Hence the fineſt Part of the Blood is not 
loſt, and irs chicker Part rendered incapable of circularing ; 
but there is a real Diſſolution even of the red Part of the Blood; 
tor which Reaſon, People are able to bear a Salivation, pro- 
vided, by a good Diet, freſh Humours are ſupplied, whilſt thoſe 
before in the Body are evacuated. 

As for a Derivation of the finer Parts of the Blood by Diar- 

* rhaas; it is ſufficiently obvious, that by theſe the finer Parts of 
the Blood may be, alſo, diſcharged from the Body. For this 
Reaſon, if, in a burning Fever, the Patient is ſeized with a vio- 
lent Diarrhoea, Hippocrates, in his Coac. Prænot. and elſewhere, 
pronounces it a mortal Sign; for, as in this Diſeaſe the inſpiſ- 
ſated Blood already begins ro ſtick in the minute Arteries, 
the Diſorder is rendered incurable when the finer Parts of the 
Fluids are carried off by Stool. 

At coagulating Subſtances , theſe are either of an acid, 
auſtere, or ſpirituous Quality; though, at the ſame time, all Acids 
do not coagulate the Blood, fince rafriſh Wines, Vinegar, the 
Juice of ripe acid Fruits, and Batter-milk, rather diſſolve it; 
bur foſſil Acids, as alſo Preparations of Sea-ſalt, and Nitre, in- 
duce a Coagulum on the Blood. When theſe Acids are injected 
into the Veins of a live Animal, the Blood is forthwith con- 
creted into large Clods, which, being conveyed to the Right 
Ventricle of the Heart, thro? Veins which become 8 
large, and being thence propePd to the Lungs, excite at fir 
a great Uneaſmeſs, and ſoon after bring on Death. The 
Mouths, however, of the bibulous Veſſels do not eaſily admit 
** i 
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theſe Acids of an hi 


highly acrid Quality; ſince immediately 
contract themſelves on the — of 12 gentle 
Stimulus. When che black Bile, ſometimes ſo acid as to corrode 
as powerful — as AGE corrodes the Veſſels, and is mixed 
with the Blood, ſudden Death is frequently produced by the 
ion of the Blood. Some auſtere Subſtances, 455 in- 
duce a very ſtrong lum on the Blood; ſuch as Alum, and 
the various Species of Vitriol. Spirituous Subſtances are, | 
capable of coagulating the human Fluids ; for, in Chirurgi 
Operations, tis ſufficiently known, that Alcohol, applied to 
divided Veſſels, ſtops the moſt violent Hæmorrhages, by means 
of the Coagulum it induces on the Blood. The Serum of Blood, 
an Affuſion of Alcohol, is forthwith indurated. Hence tis 
obvious, that thoſe who indulge themſelves much in theſe fer- 
mented Spirits, expoſe themſelves to terrible Misfortunes. 


A Stagnation is, alſo, aced in the lymphatic, arterial 
Veſſels, firſt, by all the Any which ſo enlarge their Orifices, 
that the groſſer Parts of the Blood enter them; which, being 
propePFd farther, arrive at narrower Parts, where * undergo 
all the Changes mentioned in the preceding Aphoriſm. 
Among the Cauſes of this K ind, are the Laxity of the Veſſel 
at its Beginning, and the violent Motion of the arterial Fluid: 
And, ſecondly, by all the Cauſes common to Inflammations of 
whatever kind. | e | 


We have hitherto conſidered the Cauſes, by which the free 
Circulation of the thickeſt or red Part of the Blood thro? the 
ſmalleſt Arteries is hinder'd, which act either by leflening the 
Cavities of the Veſſels, or rendering the Fluid, which ought to 

{s thro” them, incapable of being tranſmitted. An evident 

xample of this is found in an Ophthalmia, in which the whole 
Adnata, and even the Cornea, are red; the Veſſels being filled 
with red Blood, in ſuch a manner as to be perceptible to the 
naked Eye, tho”, naturally, there is no red Blood contained in 
them. Such an Inflammation mult, therefore; have been pre- 
ceded by certain Cauſes, capable of - dilating theſe Veſſels in 
ſuch à manner as to admit the red Blood. But it is ſufficient] 
obvious, that the red Part of the Blood, after it has enter d theſ 
lender Veſſels, mult create Obſtructions, ſince, in irs Progreſe, 
it continually arrives at narrower Parts of the converging Veſſels. 
Hence, in this Caſe, à Stagnation will be produced, tho' the 
Cavities of the Veſſels remam the fame, and the Molecules of 
the Fluid to be tranſmitted are not enlarged. Such a Diſorder 
is juſtly ſtyled Error Loci, fince the red Blood, entering the 
minute Veſſels, becomes ſtagnant, and is not capable of paſſi 
thro the narroweſt Parts of theſe Veſſels; for the Whole of the 
Diſorder conſiſts in this, that the red Blood is lodged in a Place. 
where it ſhould not naturally be, The fame Misfortune may 
happen in all the Parts of the Body, in which the ſmall Veſſels, 
containing the finer Parts of the Fluids, are derived from larger 
Veſſels: So that an Error Loci can never happen in the Veſlels, 
naturally containing the red Blood; fince, in found Blood, no 
Particle is larger than a red Globule: But, in the other de- 
crealing Series of Veſlels, an Error Loci may happen. How far 
the red Blood may, poſſibly, penetrate, is not yet certain from 
Experience; only this we know, that in Diſeaſes it enters far 
ſmaller Veſſels, than thoſe which contain the Serum of the 
Blood, fince it ſometimes enters thoſe of the Tunica Cornea. 
But as all that Fluid, which, in ſound Blood, is thinner than the 
red and ſerous Globules, is called Lymph ; ſo the Veſſels, thro” 
which it moves, are called lymphatic Veſſels; and theſe are 
either Veins or Arteries. Bur an Obſtruction cannot happen in 
the Veins, unleſs, by an external Compreſſion, the Fluid, which 
ought to paſs thro* them, is intercepted. Hence, by an Error 
Loci, the thicker Parts of the Fluids may be lodg'd in the 
lymphatic Arteries z under which Name we comprehend all thoſe 
Arteries, which naturally exclude the red and ſerous Globules, 
and only admit the finer Parts of the Fluids, 

To the Production of an Error Loci tis therefore requiſite, that 
the Beginnings of the lymphatic Arteries ſhould be ſo dilated, as to 
admit the red Part of the Blood. Now tis ſhewn under the Article 
Fibra, that the Largeneſs of the Veſſels depends on two different 
Cauſes; that is, the Reſiſtance of the Sides of the Veſſels, and the 
Momentum or Quantity of Motion of the impel'd Fluid; and is, 
for this Reaſon, in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio of 
the Impetus of the impel'd Fluid, and the inverſe Ratio of the 
Reſiſtance of the Sides. If, therefore, a greater Laxity is by 
any Cauſe produc'd in the Beginning of a ſmall lymphatic Vedel 
it will be dilated, tho” the Impetus of the impeV'd Fluid continues 
the fame. And, on the contrary, the ſame will happen, if the 
Impetus of the impebd Fluid is augmented, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, the Firmneſs of the Veſſels continues the ſame. But this 
Dilatation will happen moſt conſiderably when theſe two Cauſes 
concur. See the Article FiBR a; where Reaſons are, alſo, given, 
why, by an accelerated Motion of the arterial Fluid, the Begj 
nings of the Veſſels are enlarg'd. This Doctrine is ſufficiently 
confirm'd by Experience; for a Part of the Body, ſed to the 
Steam of tepid Water, becomes more turnid and red than in irs 
natural State, by means of the Ingreſs of the red Blood ye to 
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the whole external Skin to become red, 2 

in conſequence of the l © ther, 

Veſſels, 1 dot and thin, is c 

impelled uid. — : a and of a more yellow- Colour, than an Inflammation : 
hen the red Blood bas enter'd the lymphatic Veſſels, if it is touch'd, the Blood, which appears exquiſitely thin 


ſafficiently obvious, that all thoſe Cauſes, which were capable of * red, = recedes, and returns again. But an Eryſipelas is nor 
leſſening the Cavities of the Veſſels, 1 the © fo painful as an Inflammation; nor is it accompanied with a 
ſame Effect, when acting on the Veſſels. Bur theſe Cauſes *© Pulſation, Compreſſion, or Diſtention, like thoſe, of any of 
have been already enumerared. f © the Species of Inflammation. Sometimes an Eryſ 


pelas 
| < bur little Trouble, eſpecially when it is * nay through 
Hence, a fimilar Diſorder may 4 in every conical © Skin only, without Adi; the ſubjacent Fleſh: 7 
Veſſel, where the Fluids are convey'd from wider to narrower of Diſorder, which moſt frequently occurs, is 3 1 7 
Parts; for, as in the red Blood, fo, alſo, in the Lymph, there Eryſipelas.” And a little after he ſubjoins, . that © A legiti- 
is, perhaps, a Part thicker than the reſt. « mate Eryſipelas is only a Diſorder of the Skin.” But, as the 
| Colour of the Part affected with an Eryſipelas ſeem d to be a 
In ſound Blood, newly taken from the Body, by means of a kindof Mixture of Yellow and Red, the antient Phyſicians accuſed 
ſmall Wound, and received into minute Glaſs Tubes, Micro- the Bile as the principal Cauſe of an — 8 but we are now 
ſcopes enable us to diſtinguiſh different Parts; and, by their convinced, that the Serum of the is naturally of a yel- 
means, we are, alſo, render d capable of obſerving the Motion lowiſh Colour: Hence, when a ſmall Quantity of red Blood is, 
of the Fluids in the Veſſels of the pellucid Parts of Animals; with a great deal of Serum, — * in the obſtructed and in- 
for Globules are perceived ſwimming in a thin pellucid Fluid, flamed eſſels deſtined for the Serum, this yellowiſh-red Co- 
which itſelf appears homogeneous. But it ſeems highly probable, lour is produced in the Part affected. It is, at the ſame time, 
that, in the thin pellucid Lymph of the Blood, there are ſome ſufficiently obvious, bow great an Affinity there is between an 
Parts thicker than the reſt; which, in conſequence of the deter- Eryſipelas, and a Ph on; ſince they only differ with reſpect 
mined Bulk of their Maſſes; are contain'd in Veſſels peculiat to to the Bulk of the obſtructing Molecules: For, in a Phl 
themſelves, and cannot, naturally, enter into ſuch Veſſels as are the red Part of the Blood is accumulated in the diſtended and 
ſmaller ; for, unleſs the red Globules were ſo large, that, in a State obſtrufted Veſſels; whereas, in an Eryſipelas, the Serum of 
of Health, they could not enter the Veſſels deſtin d for contain- the Blood, principally, ' mixed with a ſmall Quantity of the 
ing the Serum, and ſuch as are ſmaller, it is ſufficiently obvious, red Part, remains pent up, and incapable of circulating in the 
that all the Blood would be deriv'd to the ſmaller Veſſels, and Veſſels. A Phlegmon is principally ſeated in the Membrana 
all the larger ones render d empty. The ſame holds true in the Adipoſa ; whereas an Eryſipelas affects not only the external In- 
Veſſels which convey the Serum of the Blood, and the other teguments of the Body, but, alſo, the internal membranous Parts. 
ſmaller Veſſels of the human Body: Hence, when in any Diſ- It is, alſo, obvious, that an Eryſipelas may degenerate into a 
eaſe the Blood becomes too fluid, all the Humours are either Phlegmon, when, for Inſtance, the Veſſels are ſo dilated as to 
— or accumulared in the larger and ſmaller Cavities of admit a larger Quantity of red Blood, ſo that the Diſorder is 


rhe , as we may obſerve in dropſical Patients: But, in Caſes 8 to the Membrana Adipoſa; and that ſometimes ſuch an 
of this Nature, the large Veſſels always collapſe, for want of ammation may ariſe, as preſerves 8 kind of middle State 
that due Quantity of thick Blood which uſed to diſtend them. between an Eryſipelas, and a — 0 in which Caſe the 
In like manner, all the decreaſing Series of Veſſels, from the Antients gave it a Name com ed of both Diſorders: For 
largeſt Blood-veſſels to the ſmalleſt in the Body, ſeem to con- to the Words already quoted from Galen, that Author ſubjoins 
tain Fluids proper to their reſpective Series, and which contain theſe following: “ As that Species of the Diſorder, ſays be, 
Molecules ſo largeythat they cannot enter the next ſmalleſt Or- which affects the ſubjacent Fleſh, and is not reduced by a 
der of Veſſels, but are contained in thoſe peculiar to themſelves : * Defluxion of abſolutely thin Humours, is not only an Eryſi- 
Hence, if, by any Cauſe, the Cavities of theſe converging Veſſels © pelas, but a Diſorder compounded. of an Eryſipelas and a 
are leſſen d, or the Molecules which, when ſingle, paſs through © legmon, in which the Symptoms peculiar to an Eryſipelas 
their narroweſt Parts, are united, an Inflammation, not of a red, © are ſometimes the moſt prevalent, this Diſorder is, by the 
but of a pellucid Colour, may enſae in theſe minute Veſſels. ge- © later Phyſicians, called a phlegmonoide Eryſipelas. Sometimes, 
fides, if the Orifices of a ſmaller Series of Veſſels ſhould, either “ on the contrary, the Symptoms of a Phlegmon are moſt pre- 
by a Relaxation, or an exceſſive Motion of the impelled - © valent; in which Caſe, the Diſorder is called an eryſi 
uids, be ſo dilated as to admit the groſſeſt Molecules of the © Phlegmon : Bur, if tbe Symptoms of neither palpably prevail 
Veſlels next in Bulk, the like Diſorder will be produced from © over each other, but appear equal, a Phlegmon and Liyfipelas 
an Error Loci, As many intermediate Series of Veſſels there- © are ſaid to be complicated with each other,” 5 
fore, as there are between the largeſt and the ſmalleſt, ſo many A, for an Oedema; tho by this Word the Antients meant 
different Kinds of Inflammations there may be; and, in each of ſimply a Tumor in general, 75 it afterwards came to be gene- 
theſe intermediate Series, theſe Inflammations may be of two rally 3 to a ſoft Tumor without Pain, eaſily yieldi 
Sorts; either ſuch as ariſes from their own proper Fluid be- to the Touch, without any Change of Colour in the Skin; — 
coming incapable of Circulation, either in conſequence of the y produced by aqueous Humours diſtending the Mem- 
enlarged Bulk of their: Molecules, or the Narrownels/ of the brana Adipoſa : But the Oedema here. treated of is of a quite 
Veſſels; or ſuch as ariſes from an Error Loci, by reaſon of the different Nature; and, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the com- 
Ingreſs of the groſſer Molecules of the larger Veſſels into the mon Oedema, has the Epichet hot generally beſtow'd upon it: 
dilated Beginnings of ſuch as are ſmaller: But, in the largeſt Blood- For we have already ſhewn, that à true Inflammation may hap- 
veſſels, an Error Loci can never produce an Inflammation ; in thoſe arterial Veſſels, which are ſo ſmall as to exclude the 
fince, in the Blood, no Part is found larger than a red Globule. m, and the red Part of the Blood. A painful Tumor then, 
It is highly probable, that Rheumatiſms, arthritic Pains, and which is hot, but not red, ſomewhat yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
Gouts, are produced by an Inflammation in the minute Veſ- entirely white, is called an hot Oedema, which only differs from 
G6 * ; * an Eryſipelas in this, that it is ſeated in far ſmaller Veſſels: It is 
| | alſo, called an eryſipelatous Oedema ; becauſe it approaches very 
From what has been ſaid, appears the true Difference be- near to the Nature of an Eryſipelas. It frequently appears in the 
- tween a Phlegmon, an Eryſipelas, an Oedema, and a Scirrhus Face and Head, in which Caſe, it is commonly called Roſa 


with I bullata, | 5 | 
f | Since, therefore, this hot Oedema is a legitimate Inflammas 
u ib reſpect to a Phlegmon; tho' the Antients, by this Name, tion, ſeated in t ſt lympbatic Arteries, it is always to be ap- 


meant any Inflammation in general, yet, in Proceſs of Time, Phy- prehended, leſt, perhaps, ſuch a State is induced in the fineſt I. mph 
ſiciaus afterwards' confined the Word to a preternatural Tumor, of the Blood, as, by . obſtructs the Veſſel 
which was red, — and accompanied with a Pulſa - in which it ought to move: Functions, eſſ ety of 
tion, and Pain, in the ſofteſt Parts, and a Fever, either of the the. Brain, which depend on the free Circulation of the Hu- 
whole Body, or the Part affected. Now a Phlegmon isproduc'd mours through the ſmalleſt Arteries, may be diſturbed ; Whether 
a Stagnation of the red Blood about the Extremities of the the: Diſorder is produced originally in the Brain, or, by a Tranſ- 
whilſt the reſt of the Blood, propelled by the Force of lation, convey'd from the external to the internal Parc. Beindes, 
the Heart and Arteries, acts with a greater Impetus on the ob- if this Species of the Diſorder is violent, it deſtroys tender 
ſtructed: Parts: A Phlegmon may, therefore, ha in the nar- Veſſels, and ſpeedily cends to a Gangrene. 3 
roweſt Parts of the Arteries, which convey the red Blood, which As for. 4 Scirrbhi, with Inflammation; 2 Scirrhus 4 6 
rarely occurs; or it may ariſe from the red Blood, through an une ven Tumor, almoſt without any Pain, and principally ſe 
Error Loci, forc'd-into the lymphatic Veſſels, or thoſe- deſtin'd in the glandulous Parts of the Body. If this Tumor is confirm'd, 
for the Serum; which is far more frequently obſery'd. But ir eee 
is obvious, from what we have before obſery'd, that a legitimate be reſolved by any bitherto known, nor ſeparated from 
— is 2 lodged in the Membrana adi he ſound Parts by a benign Suppuration, ce it is obvious, 
As for an 


ryſpelas ; this Diſorder, which ſeems highly ana- dangerous an Inflammation is, in the Parts which are con- 
joyous 10x we Pale, i, by Galen, in Lib. 2. Ale 9 a Scirrhus, or in the Teguments which cover i; 
OL. : 10 ce, 
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2 = he, is hard, (o 
mon, ſays he, is not a 

2 Tumor, juſt like Bags fur d wich 


and 
of a Scirrhus, in the following Words: © A 
Fr teens 


y] but a reſiſti 
ir, or any liquid Subſtance.” 


When the Cauſes, alr mention'd, have uc'da 8 
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In every Inflammation, ſeated in whatever Series of Veſſels, 
there are two Things to be obſery'd : That is, the Scagnation of 
the Fluid, in conſequence of the leſſen d Cavities of the Veſſels, 
the Concretion of its conſtiruent Molecutes, or an Error Loci , 
and the viral Force of the Heart and Arteties, propelling the Hu- 
mours with an increaſed Velocity to the obſtructed Veſlels. 
When theſe two Circumſtances concur, an Inflammation is pro- 
duc'd. So long as there is only a Stagnation of the Fluid, there is 
only an Obſtruction, which is the antecedent Cauſe of an Inflam- 
mation; but its procatarctic or immediate Cauſe is the increas d 
Motion of the Fluids acting upon the obſtructed Part. In the 
mean time, there ha ſome Changes in the infam d Part, 
which, if duly adverted to, afford the diagnoſtic Signs of a preſent 
Inflammation. But theſe Signs are conlider'd and enumerated in 


their due Order, in the following Paragraph. 


Firſt, the minute and hardly viſible Arteries, being obſtruct- 
ed, are enlarg'd by the diſtending Blood ; by which means a 
red Tumor is produced. ly, the ſame happens to the 
arterial lymphatic Veſſels, before pellucid and inviſible ; by 
which means the Redneſs is increaſed, eſpecially when the 
render Veſſels and Veſicles in the Membrana Adipoſa are filled 
with a thick Blood, deprived of its more liquid Parts. SI 
the diſtended Veſſels are ready to burſt : Hence ari 
the pungent Pain in the minute nervous Fibres diſpers d 
thro' them. Fourthly, the Liquids and Solids are rendered 
highly compact: Hence ariſe the Hardneſs and Reſiſtance of 
the Part. ifthly, by means of the accumulated red Part of 
the Blood, and the ftrong Impulſe of the ſucceeding Flui 
the Part aſſumes a ſhining red Colour. Sixthly, by means 
the Reſiſtance, Pulſation, Collifion, and Coarctation of the 
as yet pervious Veſſels, by the Tumor, there is a violent mu- 
tual Attrition produced between the Parts of the Fluid among 
each other, between them acting upon the Solids, and the Solids 
upon them : Hence ariſe the Hear and Burning. —_—_ the 

ulfation is produced, becauſe the Impetus of the Blood pro- 


I'd from the Heart, acting u the Extremities of the ob- 
Rructed Veſſels, dilates their Sides. Eigithly, the Irrita- 
tion of the Fibres, and the accelerated Motion of the Blood, 


becauſe ir is return d thro” the Veins, and ſtopt in many Arte- 

Ties, the Pulſe is render d quick, and a Fever accompany d 

your Thirſt, Heat, Watching, Weakneſs, and Uneafineſs, pro- 
uced. 


1. Tis ſufficiently obvious, that obſtructed Veſſels muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be extended and dilated ; for that Force by which the 
Heart forces _ _ _ on Arteries, makes Koen” Sides re- 
cede from the Axes of their reſpective Canals, e they are 
Full, and converge, or become gradually narrower. The Re- 
— 8 about Hin — 1 * * and 
their Fulneſs, are princ uſes, why they are dila 
the impel'd Blood. Bur in the obſtructed Canats there is 50 
greateſt Reſiſtance, and, at the ſame time, the greateſt Pleni- 
tude ; becauſe nothing can paſs thro? their Extremities: Here, 
then, the greateſt Dilatation muſt neceſlarily enſue. Beſides, if we 
conſider, that an Inflammation accompanies an increas'd Mo- 
tion of the Blood, it will be ſufficiently obvious, that the Canals 
muſt be ſtill more extended, when an Inflammation is preſent, 
than in a ſimple Obſtruction. But when this Dilatation is a pro- 
ducing in thoſe Arteries, which naturally contain the red Blood, 
or, ar leaſt, when after their Dilatation they are capable of re- 
ceiv it, tis evident, that the Tumor arifng from the Diſten- 
tion of the Veflels muſt be red; for, if the Obſtruction, or In- 
flamraation, is ſeated in the ſmalleſt Veſſels, the red Part of the 
Blood, as we have already obſerv'd, may be excluded from them, 
even d the gere Diario they eniald beer" within: 
Rupture tis not impoſſible to conceive, that, in Veſſels 

produced by their Dilatation, ſhould be 
ſo very ſmall, as nor to fall under che izance of our Senſes, 
But .a genuine and legitimate Inflam always happens in 
thoſe Veſſels which are either naturally, or by Dilatation, capable 
of admitting rhe red Pant of the Blood, as is obvious from the 
Definirion of an' Inflammation already given. Beſides, an in- 
creas d of Hear, the Concomitant of every Inflamma- 
tion, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew, contributes to the Augmenta- 
tion of the Tumor; for dis certain, from Experience, that ag 
lacteaſe of Hegt expands Bodies in all their Dimenſions, 


* 


ſo minute, the Tumor, 


by the vital Powers, produces ſuch Effects as are the Signs of 
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THE 


quently appear in violent Inflammations ſhould be produced; bur. 
we have already ſhewn, that obſtinate Inflammations happen no- 
where more hay, ns than in the Membtana Adi | 
not only the tender Veſſels of this Membrane ate with red 
Blood, incapable of circulating, bur, alſo, the red Part of it 
thro the dilated Orifices of theſe Veſſels into the Cellule of this 
Membrane. Hence the Membrana Adipoſa, * Ex- 
panſion, is frequently diſtended in a very ſurpri 

in his Treatiſe de Tumoribus præter Naturam, Cap. a. beautifully 
rakes notice of this Origin of the Tumor in a 


7 


unleſs che Parts, 

apour, capable of diſtending it to a 
larger Bulk, juſt, for Inſtance, as Water, by Heat, reduced to 
Vapours, may E ang an immenſe 8 he proves, that in a 
Phlegmon the Tumor is not produced by ſuch a Rarefaction of 
the Fluids, as to convert them to Vapours. „For, ſays he, if 
the Part affected with a Phlegmon is laid open, a large Quan- 
** tity of Blood is diſcharg'd, and the whole Part is ſpongious, . 
and full of Blood ; but ſuch a Vapour is neither then, nor after- 
* wards, diſcharg'd.” And, in the End of the ſame er, he 
ſubjoins theſe Words: „But, in Inflammations, all the Parts are 
« filld with Blood, diſcharg d — the Coats of the Veſſels, 
64 and, like Dew, mix d with every Part of the Fleſh.” 
by the Word Fleſh, Galen meant the Membrana Adi is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious from ſeveral Paſſages of Galen ; for, in the Chap- 
ter juſt quoted, he obſerves, that the Tumor, which ac 
nies an Inflammation, is of a quite different Nature from — 
which is the Effect of an enlarg d Habit of Body; and uſes the 
„-e in order to denote Corpulence, or Fats 


But, whilſt the red Part of the Blood enters the ſmaller Veſſels 
when dilated, the Serum and finer Lymph will remain with it 
in thoſe Veſſels. But the red Part alone will remain fix d 
in the narrow Chanels of the Veſlels, whilit che other finer Parts 
of the Blood, being compreſſed between this reſiſting Obſtacle, 
and the impelled Fluids, will be carried off in laceral Ramifi- 
cations. Hence the red Part alone will be more and more 
accumulated in the obſtructed Veſſels; by which means the Red- 
T7 IRE Art r + tomn 

3. ther e obſtructed by a 
Liquor, are-diſtended d. the Impetus of an i Fluig, their 

the nervous Fibres diftributed thro? 
: Thus Pain is produced. But fince 


Coats, and, conſequent Þ 
minute Kind, that 


them, will be diſtracted : 
the largeſt Veſſels among thoſe of the 
is, the narroweſt Parts ot the Arteries, conveying the red Blood, 
are not equal in Thickneſs to the tenth Part of an Hair, tis ob- 
vious, that the Diſtraction of the nervous Fibrils, diſpers'd thro? 
the Coats of ſuch Veſſels, muſt excite a Pain like that which 
affects the ſmalleſt Point of the Body; for which Reaſon it is 
called a punctory Pain: But this ſmall Artery, deſtin d for the 
Conveyance of the red Blood, far exceeds the Bulk of an Ar- 
1 for the Serum or Lymph; in which, however, by an 
Inflammation, a ſimilar Di ion, and a Pain poſſeſſing a ill 
ſmaller Space, are produced. Hence, tho' an hundred of theſe 
ſmall V ſhould be inflam d, the Pain feers to affect only 
one Point, and is produced by the Impetus of the impel'd Fluid, 
which ſo diſtends them, that the nervous Fibres, which conſti- 
tute their Sides, are in 77 of „ Hence, when, 
in a violent Pleuriſy, the Patient is ed rill he faints, the 
Pain ceaſes entirely, or, at leaſt, is much diminiſh'd. 
4. The human Blood, when left in a State of Reſt, is ſepa- 
rated into two Parts, that is, a red concreted Maſs, and a fluid 
Serum, in which this red Part fwims. Bur there are two Caules, 
which principally prevent the Concretion of the Blood; that is, 
irs aal Motion, and the Interpoſition of a thinner Fluid be- 
rween the red Globules, in order to prevent their mutual Con- 
tact. But when this red Part becomes ſtagnant, either in the 
Blood - veſſels, or thoſe which are ſmaller, when dilated, the moſt 
fluid Parts are expreſs'd from it, as we have already obſery'd.. 
Hence, an Union and Com of the red Globules to each © 
other are produced; and, as they are flexible, their ſpherical Fi- 
res will be ſo chang'd, that they will come into a great many 
— of Contact, and, conſequently, begin to cohere propor- 
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which it is accompanied. 

When the thinner Fluid is totally expreſ#d, the red Part 
remains accumulated in the diſtended V 
other Circumſtances are alike, the Redneſs is the greater, 
more violent the Inflammation is. Bur che Skin, which in 


fr 


= 
Le 
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for fock © Tealion of the Skin is always atrended with u kind 
of 1 and ſhining Colour. | 
CE HOT TEES he a RED 
able t, alſo ire, may mu- 
ned Ls 6 IE oi alſo, certain, that 
by ſuch an Attrition the greater Heat is the more 
igid and elaſtic the Bodies are, the more forcibly are ap- 
to each other, and the brisker their Motion is. Tis true, 
„that Water, or any other Fluid, „ between Bodies 
in a State of mutual Attrition, prevents ſo great a D of 
Heat as would be otherwiſe produced. Hence it 
er c'd by the Attrition of our 
Fluids with. the Canals in which they move. Bur if we con- 
fider, that the Globules of the Blood are not only elaſtic them- 
ſelves, but, alſo, move with a rapid Courſe through elaſtic Ca- 
nals, and are only preſſed almoſt ſingle through the narroweſt 
Parts of the Arteries which convey the Blood, and that conſe- 
y, the finer Parts being carried off by lateral Ramifica- 
— 5 a ſtrong Attrition with the Sides of the Veſ- 
ſels, it will be ſufficiently obvious, chat Heat muſt be generated 
dy this Attrition. Hence, in robuſt Perſons, whoſe Blood is 
thick, 4 Heat is always obſer wd, than in thoſe whoſe 
Blood is thinner, and leſs elaſtic. For the ſame Reaſon a brisk 
Circulation of the Blood through the Veſſels is productive of 
4 agg my? - Degree of Heat. Nor is it to be objected, 
that, in the inflam'd Part, the Blood continues ſtagnant in the 
obſtruted Veſſels; for, by an Experiment of Mr. Leeqwenboet's, 
mention'd in his Experiment. & Contemplationes, tis obvious, 
thar ſuch an ing Molecule is, at the time the Heart does 
not act, repel'd by the Contraction of the Artery, and imme- 
diately after propel'd to the narrow Part through which it could 
not pB, by the Syſtole of the gre omg the Blood into 
che Arteries. Hence tis obvious, that ſuch an obſtructing Mole- 
cule may move backwards and forwards in the ob Veſ- 
fel. But, fince from what has been ſaid, tis certain, that the 
finer Fluids are expreſſed, the thick and ſtagnating Part accumu- 
lated, and continually condens d, and, at the ſame time, the Mo- 
tion of the Fluids accelerated in the inflam'd Part, the Reaſon 


not obſtructed, will be 2 and conſequently 2 

Cavities leſſen d, by the dilated inflam'd Veſſels. Hence in 
alſc xp Aon account of 

their leſſen d Cavities, and partly by reaſon of 

lerity of the Fluid circulating ogy 

hundred Veſſels, fifty ſhould be ob 
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markable Alteration; for, if the thouſan 
be obſtruted by 


of Celeri 
25 Vellebs 


quently a ſtrong Fever, whilſt the 
a very inconſiderable Part of the Body; for this R 
tation of the Fibres is ſpecified in the 
that Pain produces a Fever, for which Reaſon 


uiſite to convey 
is not eaſily 


Inflammations are accompanied 


ſuch as are little or hardly at all painf — 
Fever. Hence the — ſeems p 


Degree of a 


trated by them. That there is ſuch a T 
in our Veſſels as is Ca 


flows thr 
lacion in 


eakne 


the Veſſels, in order to be 
| Parts, or expelled from the Bod 
cuations, great Commotions are frequent! 
and the Pulſe is accelerated and diſorder” 
generated from too large a 

Patient is not accuſtomed to 


Symproms of a Fever 
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, Heat, atch= 
obſerve, that 


theſe Symptoms do not accom every Infla 
only appear when the whole MaGs of Blood — 


an inflammatory Spiſſitude, that it 
rough the ſmalleſt Veſſels; 
there is a natural Propenſity 

» the more robuſt the Perſon is. But as long as 
the 
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without 


me Diffi- 
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of Blood, falling from the Noſ 


ſomerimes, i ob(t 


firſt 


receive und 


COnv 
the Blood 


ion of ſuch Diſeaſes by 
ates, in his Coace Pr enotiones, juſtly 


as a bad Symptom: 


he 


gives us [ 
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= apes energy pre- 
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the Noſe, oa the fourth and fifth Days. When, 


the narroweſt Parts of the 
from the Right Ventricle of che 


Heart, 
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ficy of the Blood to Concretion | 
1 that it muſt, 1 B 
Heart, and fince the Lungs 


oth 


expe 


Heart, the ſmalleſt Degree of ſuch a Concretion is 
perceiv'd in the Lungs. Hence, by an increas'd Reſpiration, 
the Patients endeavour to procure a Paſſage for the Blood, thus 
diſorder d, through che Longs: Then ariſes that Uneaſineſs which 
is a bad Sign in all acute Diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the in- 
flammatory Kind: The Reſpiration becomes laborious and dif- 
ficulr, and the Patiens deff their uneaſy State, by continually 
changing the Poſture and Situation of their Bodies. This is the 
Juepseia of Hippocrates, which, though ir may be produced by 
2 Coon yet frequently draws its Origin from a Concretion 
t 


From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that a Phlegmon may 
be known by theſe Signs; that it is a red Tumor, attended 
with a pricking Pain, and Pulſation, hard, ſhining, hot, and 
accompanied with a Fever, either of the whole Body, or, at 
leaſt, of the Part affected. 5 


This is a Species of the Diſorder as yet not arriv'd at its full 
Height. 


All the = enumerated in the preceding P | are ob- 
ſerved in a Phlegmon not as yet arrived at its full Height, but 
which is approaching to it ; for Phyſicians have, in all Diſeaſes, 
obſerv'd three Periods, or Stages; the Increaſe, the State, and 
the Decline. The Increaſe is that Stage, in which all the Sym- 
ptoms are ſtill increaſing : The State is, when they are arriv'd at 
their full Height, and are not obſery'd to be either ſenſibly in- 
ereas d or diminiſh'd : And the Decline is, when both the Violence 
and Number of the Symptoms are diminiſh'd ; for, when a Phleg- 
mon is arriv'd at its State, it then _— to be diſpos d to various 
Terminarions, either in Health by a Reſolution, for Inſtance, or 
in other Diſorders, a Suppuration, a Gangrene, a Sphacelus, or 
a Scirrhus. But, then, moſt of thoſe Phenomena, which accom- 
pany a Phelgmon not as yet arriv'd at its full State, are charg'd ; 
new Symptoms, before not preſent, are brought on. Thus the 
Rednels, Tenſion, Pain, and Hardneſs of a Phlegmon, begin to 
be diminiſh'd, when it tends to a Gangrene ; at laſt they entirely 
ceaſe, and the Senſation of the Part is deaden d; it aſſumes a pale 
cineritious, or brown Colour ; then it becomes flaccid, and Pu- 
ſtules full of Ichor ſucceed. In a Phlegmon, therefore, as well 
as in other Diſorders, theſe Stages are carefully to be adverted to; 
that ſomething certain may be determin'd, both with reſpect to 
the Diagnoſtic, the Prognoſtic, and the Intention of Cure. 


In Inflammations, Blood freely diſcharg'd from a large Ori- 
fice made in a Vein, and receiv'd in a Baſon, when it becomes 
cold, fortns a white, hard, thick, and rigid Pellicle, almoſt like 
a Swine's Skin. 


When, in violent Inflammations, Blood is taken from the Veins, 


a pretty ſurpriſing Phenomenon appears therein. Every one 
— "Blood, received in a clean 1 as it flows from 


the Vein, is ſoon after coagulated, and then ſeparated into two 


Parts; that is, a thin yellowiſh Liquor call'd Serum, and the red 
concreted Part generally — in this Serum, like an Iſland 
But, in woſt inflammatory Diſorders, the ſuperior Part of 
this Illand is cover'd with a white, and ſomewhat blueiſh Pel- 
licle, frequently ſome Lines thick, firmly adhering to the Ifland, 
and often ſo tough, that it can hardly be divided by a Razor. 
But, becauſe, in the Blood of Perſons labouring under a Pleu- 
riſy, ſuch a coriaceous Pellicle is frequently obſerved, Phyſicians 
have, for this Reaſon, call'd ſuch Blood pleuritic Blood, rho? 
the Pellicle is, alſo, frequently obſerv'd in other Diſorders. Va- 
rious Authors have made ſurpriſing Obſervations, with reſpect to 
this Phenomenon. Thus Sydenham, in his Treatiſe de Pleuritide, 
obſerves, that if the Blood does not flow horizontally from the 
Vein, but, running along the Skin, falls perpendicular, tho“ with 
à pretty quick Motion, there is not then ſuch a coriaceous Pellicle 
produced on the Blood: and that incomparable Author ingenuouſly 
confeſſes, that he was ignorant of the Cauſe of this Phenomenon. 

He obſerves, at the ſame zime, that in Caſes of this Nature the 
Patients were not ſo much reliev'd, as if the Blood had been 
forcibly diſcharged in a full Stream, and been cover d with this 
Pellicle. He, alſo, tells us, that che Formation of this Pellicle is 

evented by whatever hinders the free Diſcharge: of the Blood 
— the Vein; and that the Patient is leſs reliev d by ſuch a Vene- 
ſection. And what ſeems more ſurpriſing is, that tho the Blood 
is freely diſcharged from a large Otifice, yet, if it is agitated with 
the Finger, this Pellicle is not form'd. The Origi — — 
of this Pellicle in the Blood ſeems to be ſufficiently ure. 
Some are of Opinion, that it is produced by the Serum of the 
Blood rendered prone to a greater Concretion by the Diſeaſe. 
But this Pellicle of the Iſland, which floats in the Serum, * 
retains the ſuperior Part. Ochers are of Opinion, that this Pelli- 
cle is form'd of crude Chyle, as yet not elaborated into perfect 
Blood. This is the Opinion of the accurate Simpſon, in his Diſſerr. 
de Re Medica, But, 1 think, it may be objected to this Doctrine, 
that the Chyle, when mix d with the Blood, and not ſufficientiy 
elaborated, always ſwims fluid in the Serum of the Blood, bur does 
not adhere to the liland. The ſame Author affirms, that if a Liga: 
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ture is tightly apply d to the Arm or Thigh, and, after three ot four 
Hours, a Vein ſo open d, that the Blood is diſcharg d, chis 
Pellicle will always be form'd ; as, alſo, in the Blood of 
Women. And, for-the Reaſon of it, he advances, that, 

time after the Application of the Ligature, the Blood is uo: Sag 
the obſtructed Veſſels ; and that, about the Utetus of t Wo- 
men, the Blood, in ſome ee, ſtagnates, e very 
ſlowly. To ſpeak my Sentiments freely, I am in Suſpenſe what to 
determine, with & to this tenacious Pellicle always adhering 
cloſely to the red Part of the Blood. Some cel Phyſicians 
have of Opinion, that this Pellicle was produced, when, by 
an increas'd Velociry of the Circulation, the condens'd Blood was 
rendered more diſpos'd to a etion ; and, conſequently, that 
it is northe prediſpoſing Cauſe, but rather the Effect of the Diſ- 
eaſe. But I-myſelf have often ſeen ſuch a Pellicle form'd on the 
Blood of the moſt ſound and robuſt Perſons, when, in the Spring, 
Blood has been yearly taken from them. And, in a weak Man, 
who, in order to prevent a Spitting of Blood, ro which he was 
ſubject, was blooded every three Months, I always obſerv'd ſuch 
a Pellicle. There was, therefore, a Diſpoſition of the Blood to 
generate this Pellicle, tho” no Inflammation was preſent. On 
the contrary, in the moſt violent inflammatory Diſorders, ſuch a 
Pellicle has ſometimes been found wanting, which, bowever, is 
always look d upon as a bad Sign. a: 


In proportion as the Diſeaſe increaſes, the fame Train of 

— — wed have — 5 enumerated, are proportionably 
augment expreſs mph is ſeparated, and the red 
Part of the Blood condenſed. © 


All the Symptoms already enumerated, draw their Origin from 
this, that the concreted Fluid ſticks in the narrow Parts of the 
Arteries, whilſt, at the fame time, the Impetus of the more 
"_ impel'd Blood acts upon the obſtructed Parts. If, 
therefore, the {bog mom of the obſtructing Matter is increaſed, 
or if the ſame Misfortune ſhould ha in 2 large Number of 
Veſſels, and increaſe the Quantity of otion in the impeI'd Fluid, 
it is ſufficiently obvious, that all theſe Symptoms muſt be by theſe 
means augmented. Hence ariſe the greater Swelling of the Part 
affected; the deep-red Colour inclining to a Purple; the burning 
Heat; the intenſe Pain from the Fibres fo diſtracted, that th 
are ready to be burſt ; and an highly ſhining Colour of the 2 
Part. And ſince the Blood, forced into the obſtructed Veſſels, 
cannot paſs thro them, the fineſt Part of it will be carry'd off 
by lateral Ramifications, the red Part alone will remain ant, 
and, being apply'd to the obſtructing Matter, and compacted to it 
by the Impetus of the impel'd Fluid, the Quantity of the obſtruct- 
ing Matter will be, by this means, continually increas d, and, con- 
. not to be removed without proportionably greater 

culty. | | | 


If the circulating Humours are mild, their Motion not ex- 
ceſſive, the obſtructing Cauſe not too much confirm'd, the Ob- 
ſtruction itſelf ſmall, and that eſpecially in the Arteries, or Be- 
ginnings of the lymphatic Veſſels ; if the Canals are moveable, 
and a ſufficient Quan of diluting Lymph. is contain d in the 
Blood, the concreted Humours are render'd fluid, thoſe that 
were tagnant t in Motion, and the Inflammation is termi- 
nated by Reſolution. a 


Every Diſeaſe terminates either in Health, ſome other Diſor- 


der, or Death. This general Rule holds in Inflammations, and is 
the principal Circumitance, by which their various Events are to 
be citims ted. When an Inflammation terminates in ſuch a man- 


ner, that no Diſorder” remains, and all the Functions of the 
Part affected are reſtored to their natural Soundnefs, without any 
ſucceeding Diſeaſe, then à Cure is ſaid to be performed. Bur, 
the Inflammation erates into a Suppurarion, the former is 
indeed removed; but another Diſorder, that is, an Abſceſs, ſuc- 
ceeds it. The ſame holds true in Caſes where the inflam'd Parc 
is indurated into a Scirrhus. But when an Inflammation is ſo 
violent; as totally to prevent the Influx and Efflux of the vital 
Fluids, the Inflammation indeed ceaſes, but is ſucceeded by a 
Gangrene, and afterwards = a Sphacelus, which is a true and 
legitimate Mortification of the Part. | | 
The moſt defireable Termination, therefore, of an Inflamma-' 
tion, is what Phyſicians call Reſolution. 'When, for Inſtance, by 
means of the remaining * of Life, and the Uſe of pro- 
Medicines, the ſtagnating Matter, lodg'd in the ob ing 
Veſſels, is ſo reſolved; or the Veſſels, in which tis contain'd, ſo dif- 
poſed, that it may paſs into the Veins}/or be forced back ro 
the larger Veſſels; ſo that, the Veſſels retaining entire, a free Cir- 
culation of the Humours thro' Canals'before impervious is re- 
ſtored; and the concreted Part of the Fluids, being now reſolved, 
and mix d with the circulating Humours, is without any Difficul 
capable of e. thro” theſe narrow Chanels, which, 78654 
ing to the ſtared Laws of Health, it on to pervade. When 
theſe happy Circumſtances concur, the Inflammation is ſaid to 
be termmated by à Reſolution. n * | 


. inquire iro thoſs Signs which 
denote the Poſlibility of ſuch-# Refolution;/ for a widely different 


2 


Method of Cure i requiſite when tis certain, that any other 
Termination of the Inflammation is to * > The Signs 
of the Poſſibility of ſuch a Reſolution are following, 
u ben the circulating Humonrs are mild, All the Humours of 
the human Body, except thoſe of the excrementitious Kind, and, 
haps, the Bile, are of a Quality ſo mild and gentle, that the 
ye, or bare Nerves, in recent Wounds, can bear their Con- 
rat without any Senſe of Pain. This was requifite, that, in 
a State of Health, the, Fluids might, with a due Im 
be carried through the Veſſels, without injuring them. Since, 
therefore, the Reſolution of an Inflammarion ſu the Mo- 
tion of the ſtagnating Fluids, and the reſtor d 2 27 ſuch as 
were concrered, without any Deſtruction of the Veſſels, tis 
ſufficiently obvious, that, in this Caſe, there can be no great 
Acrimony of — for, whilſt the Blood, by the Force of 
the Hearc, is preſſed into the ſonal obſtructed Veſſels, and by 
them repreſſed when the Heart is in its Diaſtole, there muſt 
as it m_ 2a continual Attrition of the Blood upon the Sides 
theſe Veſſels: If, therefore, the Blood abounds with Particles of 
an acrid Quality, tis ſufficiently apparent, that theſe Veſſels muſt 
be reſolved and deſtroyed. This is the Reaſon why, in Patients 
ot a ſcorbutic Habit, the lighteſt Inflammation, tho produced 
in the Legs by external Caules, cannot be cured by Reſolution, 
but almolt always degenerates into an ulcerous State and Con- 
dition. The ſame is, alſo, obſerv'd to hold true in all other 
cacochymic Habits, where there is an Acrimony of the Juices. 
u ben the Motion of the Fluids is not too violent. an 
Obſtruction happens, the obſtructed Veſſel is, by the Impulte 
of the vital Fluid, extended, dilated, attenuated, and, at laſt, its 
Coheſion deſtroyed, even when the Celerity of the circulating 
Fluids is no greater than it uſually is in a State of Health. Now 
tis ny obvious, that when the Impetus of the Humours 
upon the obſtructed Part is increaſed, the Coheſion of the ob- 
ſtructed Veſſels muſt be proportionably ſooner deſtroyed. But, 
in order to the Reſolution ot an Inflammation, tis requiſite the 
Veſſels ſhould remain entire. When, therefore, an Inflamma- 
tion is accompanied with an highly accelerated Motion of the 
Fluids, no Hopes of a Reſolution are to be entertained. 

When the obſtrufing Cauſe is not render d too ſolid. Too quick 
a Circulation of the Juices is not only injurious, as it may break 
the obſtructed Veſſels, bur, alſo, becauſe, by its means, the ob- 
ſtructing Molecules are, with proportionably greater Force, com- 

Red and united to each other. But to the Reſolution of an 
— tis neceſſary, that the obſtructing concreted Mat- 
ter ſhould be again reſolved into thoſe Molecules, by the Union 
and Combination of which it is form d: But the more thoroughly 
the thin Fluid, hindering the mutual Contact of the groſſer 
Molecules, is expreſs d, and the more ſtrongly theſe Molecules 
are compreſſed and united to each other, the more firmly they 
will cohere, and their future Reſolution become wh; = e 
the more difficult. But, when the Velocity of the Circulation 
is increaſed, the finer Parts of the Fluids are diſſipated, the 

ſſer Parts united, and the Cauſes, combining the Molecules 
bedgd in the obſtructed Veſſels, more frequently applied to theſe 
Molecules in a certain given Time. This is the Reaſon why, in 
Pleurifies, and other Diſorders, where there is a violent Fever of 
about twelve Hours Continuance, Phyſicians deſpair of a Reſo- 
lution, and direct their whole Intentions of Cure to the Con- 
coction and Excretion of the inflammatory Matter. 

When the Obſtruftion is ſmall, and that „ in the Ar- 
teries or Beginnings of the lymphatic Veſſels. An Obſtruction is 
ſaid to be ſmall, either with reſpect to the Place it poſſeſſes in the 
obſtructed Veſſel, or becauſe it is only lodg d in few Veſſels of 
the affected Part. Thus, for Inſtance, if, in the dilated Begin- 
ning of one of the Veſſels deſtined for the Conveyance of the 
Serum, a red Globule ſhould remain incapable of paſſing, ſuch 
an Obſtruction will be far more eaſily removed, than if this 
Globule had penetrated and made its Way to the narroweſt 
Parts of ſuch an Artery. Thus, alſo, if the greater Number of 
the Veſſels of any Part of the human Body ſhould be obſtructed, 
each of theſe, being dilated, will, of courſe, compreſs and leſſen 
the adjacent Veſſels: Hence the Reſolution of ſuch an Ob- 
ſtruction will always be 1 more difficult. But, all 
other Circumſtances being alike, the Reſolution of an Inflam- 
mation in the larger Veſſels is, of All others, the moſt eaſily ob- 


tain d; for Veneſection, and moſt of the other Remedies for an 


Inflammation, exert their Efficacy principally in the larger 
Veſſels. Thus, for Inſtance, if the red Part of the Blood re- 
mains nt in the narroweſt Part of an Artery, deſtined for 
the Conveyance of the Blood, or, thro' an Error Loci, has en- 
ter d the Veſſels deſtin d for the Serum, or the lymphatic Veſſels, 
which are next in Bulk to them, this obſtructing Matter muſt 
de ſo reſolved, or the obſtructed Veſſel fo relax'd, that it may 
paſs thro it; or the obſtructing Matter n-uſt be repelled from 
uch narrower to wider Parts: But a red Globule of Blood, ac- 
cording to the Obſervations of Leewenboeck, is eaſily reduced to 
the ſerous Globules, of which it is compoſed. a ſerous 
Globule may, in like manner, be reſolved into other ſmaller 
Globules. Such an Obſtruction, re, in the Arteries 
ve" 905 the Blood, or for the Serum, or the Beginnings 
OL. 0 : 


» ſolved; N by reaſon of the 
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of thoſe appropriated for the Lymph, may reſol 
But if a | appropri of Blood ſhould enter far ſmaller Veſſels, 
whole Beginnings are dilared, tho? it ſhould be reſolved into ſerous 
or ſmaller Globules, it cannot, however, paſs thro the narroweſt 
Parts of ſuch Veſſels. Hence, in ſuch a CaFf:, the Difficulty of 
a Reſolution is ſufficiently obvious. Another Remedy of great 
Efficacy in reſolving Inflammarions is, by liberal Veneſectiot, ſo 
to diminiſh the Quantity of the Blood, and weaken the Im 

of che ſucceeding FI Vene by the proper Contraction of the 
Veſſel, the obſtrücting Matter may be forced from a narrower 
to a wider Part. But this Effect d entirely on the Re- 
action of che Veſſels, when the diſtending Cauſe is removed; 
for which Reaſon it mult be moſt efficaciouſly uced in the 
largeſt Veſſels, which have the moſt firm elaſtic Coats : 
But, in the moſt minute and render Veſſels, no great Degree of 
Benefit is to be expected from this Circumſtance. Hence the 
Reaſon is obvious, why, in order to the Cure of an Inflamma- 


be reſolved 


tion by Reſolution, tis requiſite that the Obſtruction ſhould 


not be ſeated in the moſt minute Veſſels: Practical Obſerva- 
tions ſufficiently confirm this Doctrine, but in no Inſtance more 
alpably or beautifully, than in Inflammations of the Eyes, where 

e inflamed Veſſels are ſubjected to our Senſes; for fo long as 
only the Veſſels of the Tunica Adnata are red, without any a 
2 Diſorder in the Cornea, there are great Hopes of the offi 

ility of a benign and gentle Reſolution, without the Diſadvan- 
tage of any remaini isforrune. But when the highly tender 
and pellucid Veſſels of the Cornea, being dilated, admit the groſſet 
Humours, the Diſorder will never be totally reſolved, but a $ 
puration will always enſue, or a dark Speck remaining, will, for 
a long time, ſpoil che Beauty of the Cornea, or even continue 
during the Patient's Life. 7 

the Canals are moveable. Inorder to the Preſervation of 
Health, tis neceſſary that the Canals of the human Body ſhould 
be capable of Nog to the impel'd Fluids, and of returning to 
their former Largeneſs, when the diſtending Cauſe ceaſes to act. 
This is called the Mobility of the Canals, Now there are two 
Circumſtances by which the due Mobility of the human Canals 
is diminiſh'd, and ſometimes totally deſtroyed 3; when, for In- 
ſtance, their Sides are ſo relaxed, that they eaſily yield to the 
Fluids impel'd by the Force of the Heart; but, when the Action 
of that Organ ceaſes, have fo little Strength and Vigour, that 
they cannot propel the Blood impel'd from the Heart to them. 
On the contrary, ſo great a Rigi oo ſometimes produced in the 
Sides of the human' Canals, chat they will not ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſufficiently dilated by the impe!'d Fluids. The former of 
theſe Misfortunes is called the to great Weakneſs, and the 
latter the too great Strength, of the Veſſels. In Caſes of too 
Sous Debility, the Veſſels capable of being dilated by the ſmalleſt 
orce may, by an Error Loci, admit the groſſer Fluids; and, 
ſince they eaſily yield, their Extremities may, in this Caſe, be ſo 
dilated, as to convey thoſe groſſer Fluids, which have enter'd 
them, to the Veins. Hence, in ſuch a Caſe, the Obſtruction 
is eaſily removed. Beſides, in theſe Caſes, the Motion of the 
Humours is always languid; and, in conſequence of the Weak- 
neſs of the Veſſels, the Fluids are never thick and compacted. 
Hence tis ſufficiently obvious, that, in Conſtitutions of this 
kind, Inflammations not only rarely happen, but are, alſo, eaſily 
cured when they are produced. But, when the Veſſels are too 
ſtrong, the Blood is always thick and compact, and its moſt 
liquid Parts diſſipated. Hence its groſſer Parts become 
united, and the Inflammation produced is, with Difficulty, re- 
eater Incapacity of the con- 
denſed Fluid to paſs thro' the Veſſels, and partly by reaſon of the 
ſtrong Contraction of the obſtructed Veſſels, by which they not 
only cloſely confine the obſtructing Molecules, but, alſo, refiſt 
their own Dilatation. It is often obſery'd in Practice, that in 
Women, and young Perſons, acute and inflammatory Diſorders 
are frequently cur'd by a benign Reſolution, which rarely hap- 
pens in Adults, or thofe accuſtomed to hard Labour. Hippo- 
crates, in his Coacæ Prenotiones, makes the fame Obſervation in 
the following Words: „ Perſons of denſe Habits of Body, and 
© thoſe accuſtomed to Exerciſe, are ſooner cut off by pleuritic 
c and peripneumonic Diſorders, than thoſe not habituated to 
« Exerciſe.” 

In pen there is a ſufficient Quantity of diluting Lymph.When, inthe 
1 of acute Diſeaſes, the moſt liquid Parts of the Juices are 
diſhpated by Sweat, Stool, or any other Evacuation, an unlucky 
Termination of the Diſorder is always to be dreaded ; for the 
groſſeſt Molecules of the Blood are hinder'd from mutual Con- 
tact, and Concretion, by the Interpoſition of the finer and more 
ſubtile Parts of rhe Fluids. | 
Blood flowing from the Vein of a ſound Perſon appears an 

Fu for ſome time in 2 


homogeneous Fluid, but, after remaini 
State of Reſt, ſeparates into two diſtinct Parts; for the red 
Mol being united, are concreted, whilſt the fluid Serum 


is ſecr from them. Bur if Blood, immediately after tis 
taken from the Vein, is agitated with a Spatula or Stick, till it 
becomes cold, this Separation of the Serum from the red Part 
of the Blood is prevented, and the whole Maſs remains fluid. 
Hence Neceſſity of a fine diluting Liquid, in order 
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to prevent the Concretion of the Blood. For this Reaſon Hi 
—_— in the Beginning of acute Diſeaſes, always — — 
an Excretion of the more fluid Parts of the Blood by Sweat, 
Stool, or any other Evacuation, Thus, in bis Prorrhet. Lib. 1. 
Num. 57. he tells us, that Sweats are bad in acute 
e Fevers.” And in his Coaca Prenotiones, Num. 30. be informs 
us, © that, in burning Fevers, immoderate Fluxes prove mortal.” 
Sydenham, alſo, who accurately obſery'd the various Efforts of 
Netwe in curing Diſeaſes, informs us, that in the Beginning of 

the Small-pox all the Symptoms are increaſed by profuſe Sweats. 
When all, or at lealt moſt, of the Conditions above enume- 
rated happen, then a Reſolution, or a Change of the inflam- 
mat Diſorder into a State of perfect Health, is to be ex- 
without an Expulſion of the Matter of the Diſeaſe, or a 
—— of the Veſſels; fince the Matter is only render d 
capable of Circulation, and the obſtructed Veſſels open d, and 
render d pervious. But, if any of theſe Conditions requiſite for 
a Reſolution ſhould be wanting, we are to endeavour to ſupply 
this Defect by Art. By a mild Regimen, and ſoftening Medi- 
cines, a due * * of Lenity is procured to the Humours. 
By Veneſection, Reſt, and the Influence of a uy cool Air, 
the Velocity of the Circulation is check d. By Fomentations ap- 
lied to the Part affected, the Veſſels are fo relax d, that they 
become capable of yielding more eaſily. By thin and aqueous 
Drink, the diluting Vehicle of the Blood is ſup lied. In the mean 
time all thoſe things are to be avoided, by which the moſt fluid 
Parts of the Humours are eliminated, and carried out of the 
Body. But all theſe. ſhall be afterwards conſidered under the 


Cure of an Inflammation. 


circulating Humours are mild, their Motion acce- 
1 Obſtruction great, incapable of a Reſolution, and 
attended wich a violent Train of Symptoms, the Veſſels diſ- 
' tended, and ruptur'd with Pain, Heat, Pulſation, and Tumor, diſ- 
charge their contained Fluids, which are reſoly'd, become gently 
putrid, and produce an Attrition on the tender Solids, whic 
they diſſolve, and mix with the Fluids into one homogeneous, 
White, thick, glutinous, and pinguious Humour, called Pus. 
This is Suppuration, the other Manner in which Inflammations 


terminate. 


hen the obſtructing Molecules are ſo impated in the Ex- 
== of the — Veſſels, that there is no Acceſs for 
a diluting Vehicle, by which being diſſolv d, they may penetrate 
into the Veins, Whilſt, in che mean time, the ſucceeding Fluid, 
by an accelerated Motion, continues more and more to pro- 
trude the obſtructing Matter into narrower Parts of the Veſ- 
ſels, tis obvious, that, at laſt, the ſtagnating Fluid, being much 
reiz d, will remain abſolutely immoveable in the obſtructed 
elle}, and become incapable of being forced from theſe nar- 
row to wider Parts thereof. All this Part, therefore, of the in- 
famed Veſſel will be totally deprived of the Influx of the vital 
Humours, and rauſt conſequently be ſeparated from the other 
hve and found Parts. A careful Obſervation of Nature, in her 
Efforts to cure Diſeaſes, has taught 4 rs that a Suppura- 
tion ariſing, produces a moſt perfect Sepatation of all that 
which is affected by the Inflammation, from the remaining ſound 
and live Parts. Hence it is obvious, that a Suppuration is not 
highly dangerous, except in thoſe Parts of the Body, the Sound- 
nels of which is abſolutely neceſſary ro Life and Health, ſuch 
as the Brain, for Inſtance, or in Caſes where Pus, already form'd, 
cannot be eliminated without Danger, as in Inflammations of the 
intercoſtal Parts: But how, by a Suppuration, allthoſe Parts, ren- 
dered totally unfit for the vital Motion of the Fluids, are ſepa- 
rated, is beautifully illuſtrated by the various Phenomena which 
bappen in every Wound, inflicted in a ſound Body, from the 
very Beginning to the erfect Cure: For, firſt, the Blood is diſ- 
charged from the Veſſels divided by the wounding Cauſe; then, 
their Orifices being contraſted, a rediſh thin Ichor is elimi- 
nated. Then the Surface of the Wound becomes almoſt dry, 
and a true Inflammation n by the vital Motion of the 
Humours acting upon the Extremities of the obſtructed Veſſels; 
as is obvious from the Pain, the Redneſs, the Heat, the Swell- 
ing, the gentle Fever, and the Thirſt. Afterwards the imper- 
vious: Extremities of the Veſſels are ſeparated, together with that 
Part of the ſtagnating Liquor which is impacted in the Extremi- 
ries of theſe Veſſels "Even, in the Wound, appears a tenacious, 
white, -and pinguious Liquor, called Pus. When this is cau- 
tiouſly wiped off, the whole Surface of the Wound . ua- 
bly moiſt; a manifeſt Sign, that the Orifices of the Veſſels, 
before obſtructed, are open'd, - the contracted and impervious 
Extremities of the Veſſels being ſeparated. A Suppuration, there- 
fore, is the ſalutary Effort of Nature, by which all thoſe Parts, 
become unfit for the vital Motion of the Humours, are ſepa- 
rated from the other live and ſound Parts. Hence Hippocrates 
juſtly obſerv'd, that Wounds made with ſharp Inſtruments might 
be cured without a Suppuration z whereas contuſed and lace- 
rated Fleſh muſt become putrid, and be converted into true Pus. 
But though in creating of a Suppuration we uſe the Word Pu- 
getattion, yet we do not mean that Kind of Putrefaction, which 
4 f 5 


ha in a Carcaſe, where there is no Life; but 

nge and Depravation of the Humours, | 
the remaining Principle of Life. Galen, in his Treatiſe de Fr. 
bribus, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. beautifully diſtinguiſhes between theſe 


he calls PutrefaQtion, in the following Words: <. But the Putre- 
« faction of the Humours, which happens in Abſceſſes, is ſimi» 
* lar to that which ha in Inflammations, Abſceſſes, and 
“ other Tubercles.“ e informs us, that there are — 


of this Putrefaction. © One, ſays he, happens by the ſuperior 
Power and Energy of N <4 


ature ; and the other in conſequence 
ce of her being overcome and foild. When Nature is victo- 
4 rious, Pus is form'd, as in Inflammations, and all Tumors of 
< the tuberculous Kind. But, in the Humours of the Arteries 
and Veins, that which ſubſides in the Urine- is analogous to 
% Pus. But this Putrefaction is not ſimply Putrefaction, but, in 
« ſome meaſure, partakes of the Nature of Concoction; for, ſo 
long as the Faculty of Concoction remains in the Veſſels, the 
< putreſcent Humour is thus chang d. Hence it appears, that 
the Formation of Pus is widely different from a ſpontaneous 
Degeneration of the Humours into Putrefaction. 
he Tranſition of an Inflammation incapable of a Reſoluti 

into a Suppuration, ſeems to be in this manner: The ſucceed- 
ing Fluid, the Celericy of wboſe Motion is increas'd by the con- 
comitant Fever, is; by each Pulſation of the Heart, forced upon 
the obſtructed Part. Hence, by this continued Pulſation, the 
diſtended Sides of that Part of the Veſſel between the Hearr, 
and the Part obſtructed, begin gradually to be lacerated, and 
the Coheſion of the obſtructed Extremity with the reſt of the 
Veſſel is deſtroy d. Whilſt this hap the Humours are diſ- 
charged from the open Veſſels. By the Heat of the Parts theſe 
are diſſolyed, and begin to become, as it were, putrid. The 
ſtagnant Fluid, lodg 
ſels, alſo, begins to be diſſolved by the ſame Cauſes. The 
highly tender ſolid Parts, before containing this ſtagnating 
Liquor, ſuffer, alſo, an Attrition, are divided, and, being 
changed by their Stagnation, and the Heat of the Parts, 
are converted, together with the diſcharged Fluids, into an ho- 
r Liquor, called Pus. It may, perhaps, appear ſur- 
priſing, that the ſolid Sides of the Veſſels ſhould be fo 5 
that a Mixture of them with the diſcharg d Humours 
appear an homogeneous Fluid : But the Truth of this will be 
ſufficiently obvious, if we conſider the almoſt incredible Smal- 
neſs of theſe Veſſels; for from the Experiments of Mr. Leewen- 
hboeck, and others, mention'd in the ſecond Volume of the Me- 
dical Eſſays, tis obvious, that, according to an accurate Calcu- 
lation, almoſt fifty Millions of red Globules of Blood are only 

ual in Weight to one Grain. But the ſmalleſt Arteries, de- 
ſtin'd tor the Conveyance of the Blood, tranſmit only one ſuch 
Globule. Hence it 1 how ſmall. and tender theſe Veſſels 
muſt neceflarily be. But the ſmalleſt of the Arteries deſtin'd 
for the Conveyance. of the Blood are the largeſt among the 
minute Veſſels. We have before proved, that an Inflammation 
of the ſanguineous Kind may, alſo, happen in the Veſſels de- 
ſtin'd for the Serum, and the ſmall lymphatic Arteries. Tis, 
therefore, no Wonder, that the ſolid Stamina of ſuch Veſſels 
ſhould, by Attrition, be ſo mixed with the Fluids, as totally to 
diſappear. In phthiſical Patients the whole Subſtance of the 
Lungs is ſometimes ſo conſum'd and evacuated by way of Spit, 
that upon viewing the Patient's Body, after Death, Phyſicians are 
often f to find Life ſo long protracted, whilſt ſo ſmall 
a Portion of ſo noble an Organ was left. 

But this Humour, conſiſting of the diſcharged Fluids, and the 
tender Solids, as it were, triturated and mix'd- together, is called 
Pus; the Properties of which, when the Maturation is perfect, 
and the Concoction of the inflam'd Fluids duly made, are here 
enumerated ; for, in this Caſe, the Pus always appears white, of 
the Conſiſtence of the Cream of Milk, pinguious to the Touch, 
every-where equable, and containing nothing heterogeneous. But 
the Pus, which recedes from theſe Conditions, is juſtly to be 
condemn'd. Hippocrates, in his Progzoſtics, 42. takes notice 
of all theſe Circumſtances, in the following Words: & That 
* Pus is the beſt, which is white, equal, ſmooth, and not at all 
< fetid:. That, on the contrary, is worſt, which moſt palpabl 
< recedes from theſe Qualities.” Celſus, alſo, in the twenty- 
Chapter of his fifth Book, when treating of the various Matters 
diſch from Wounds and Ulcers, that is, Sanies, Blood, and 
Ichor, uſes the following Words: © Among all theſe Pus is the 
beſt: But this, alſo, is of the worſt Kind, when it is diſcharg'd 
© in large Quantities, or is thin and diluted, eſpecially at Grit ; 
« as, a when its Colour reſembles Serum; or when it is pa 
< livid, 1 or fetid; unleſs the Place itſelf excites the 
* Smell. On the contrary, it is the better, the ſmaller its Quan- 
„ tity, the thicker, and the whiter it is; as, alſo, when it is 
«& ſmooth, without any Smell, and equable.” A little after he 
beautifully obſerves, that Inflammations are terminated by the 
Formation of Pus; for he on in theſe Words: « But the 
« Pus ought to be proportion'd both to * 


in the ſeparated Extremities of the Veſ- 


INF 


4 {4d the Time; for a larger may be naturally fo dif- 
« charg'd from a largeWound ; and in Caſes where Inflammations 
when the inflammatory Matter, 


ining this Paſſage of — — ares ; 
ä hes colds, ther, in a PI the Blood diſcharged 
into the Interſtices adjacent to the Vellels, 
Celluloſa, could not be reſtored to its former Nature, but muſt 
be changed, and become putrid, juſt like all other Subſtances, 
which become exceſſively warm in an improper Place, he ſub- 
the following Words: If, therefore, ſays he, the innate 

Heat recedes much from its due Temperature, the Blood be- 
e comes putrid, as in a Carcaſe. But ſo long as this innate Heat 
ce retains its proper Energy, a kind ot mixed Change is produced 
c in the Blood; partly by a preternatural, and 
ce Cauſe; of which, as the former purrefies, 
“ cots: Whichever of theſe is moſt prevalent, their — 
Symptoms neceſſarily enſue, both in the Colour, the , 
“and the Conſiſtence of the Matter.“ | 

The Formation of Pus, therefore, depends on the — 
Principle of Life: For this Reaſon Hipporrates juſtly reckon” 
it a the worſt Signs, when an Ulcer, appearing before or 
during a Diſeaſe, diſcharged no more Pus, but became dry; for 
in bis Proguoſt 22. be affirms, that the Patient, whoſe Fate this 
is, will die. | 

But that the inflamed Part tends to a Suppuration, may be 
known from the following Conditions. 

If the circulating Humours are mild : For, if there is a confider- 
able Acrimony of the Humours, this, by the Stagnation and great 
Heat of the Part, will be increaſed : Hence an Eroſion and De- 
ſtruction of the Veſſels will happen; bur not that mild and gentle 
Separation of the Extremities of the obſtructed Veſſels, which 
ought to be in a legitimate Suppuration. 

If the Motion of the Humours is very violent. In the Reſolu- 
tion of the Inflammation, the Mildneſs of the Humours, and 
their regular Motion, are requiſite: Bur, where a Suppuration is 
to enſue, there is always. a proportionably greater Velocity of the 
Circulation: Hence a Suppuration is a kind of Mediutn between 
a benign Reſolution, and a Gangrene. In a Reſolution, without 
any farther Injury done to the Veſſels, or an Evacuation of the 
obſtructing Humours, the concreted Fluids are reduced to their 
former Fluidity, and thoſe which were nt put in Motion. 

t, in a — 2 a true Mortification of the Part affected happens; 
and the Whole of this mortified Part muſt afterwards be ſeparat 
from the adjacent live Veſſels : But, in a Suppuration, the Extre- 
mities of the obſtructed Veſſels are torn aſunder, and the extrü- 
vaſated Fluids to be converted into Pus, with the tender Soli 
mult be eliminated. In this it differs from a Reſolution, 
from a — becauſe by a Suppuration the Whole of the 
Part affected is not deftroy'd. For this Reaſon the increaſed Ve- 
locity of the Humours, which accompanies an mation, 
muſt be very moderate, before a Reſolution can be expected. 
On the contrary, if a violent Fever is preſent, a Gangrene will 
ſoon enſue; Bur, in a Suppuration, the Motion of the Humours 
is neither ſo moderate as in a Reſolution, nor ſo brisk and ſwift 
as it generally is in a Gangrene : Hence, when there are no Hopes 
of a Reſolution, it may prove equally dangerous to leſſen the 
Fever, as it is imprudent to excite it; as will afterwards ap- 
Pee, the Obſtrufion is great. When the Obſtruction 
is ſaid to be ſmall, or great, as, alſo, what the Signs of 
2 Reſolution are, we have already ſpecified : But it is prin- 
cipally known, that an Iuflammation tends to a Suppuration, 
if the Tumor, Heat, Pain, Redneſs, and other Symproms, al- 
ready enumerated, are increaſed ; not with the greateſt Velocity, 
for then a Gangrene would enſue; but by a kind of continued 
and uninterrupted Increaſe. It may ſeem difficult accurately to 
. pee Boundary, 1 the — of a — 

tion ceaſes, and the Beginning of a Suppuration happens: This 
| however, is certain, that he Fila Pulſation, Fever, and Hear, 

are manifeſtly increaſed at the time the inflamed Part is ſuppu- 

rating. But, when the Pus is formed, all theſe are again ag 
as Hippocrates, in the forty-ſeventh Aphoriſm of his | 
Section, juſtly obſerves, in theſe Words: About the time Pus 
« is forming, Pains and Fevers rather happen, than when it is 
c already form'd.” Nor is this ſurpriſing, ſince the diſtended 
Veſſels, ready to burſt, are capable of exciting che moſt intenſe 
Pain; but, when they are ruptured, the Pain produced by this 
means ceaſes. 


If the Humours are acrid, and their Motion violent, the 
Obſtruction great, the Veſſels rigid, and all the Symptoms vio- 
lent; then the Veſſels are ſuddenly ruptur'd, the Fluids become 

putrid, and the Ichor diſcharg'd is collected under the Skin, 
like the Waſhings of Fleſh, or a yellow Sanies : The Colour 
of the Part becomes cineritious, pale, brown, and at laft black. 
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Regdoefs, Pain, Heat, Pulſation e- Ceaſe in 
| 2 cent: Th 
affected becomes mortified: And this called Ne. 
third Manner in which Inflatntnat ions terminate. | 
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We now come 3 N the third may” Jr lafla 
mations terminate, which is a Gangrene : en by any Cauſe 
whatever, in a foft Part of the Body, the Influx of 5 7 5 
mours th the Arteries, and their Return through the Veins, 
are deſtroy'd, then the Mortification of ſuch a Part happens; 
which, from its Beginning as it increaſes, is called 4 Gen- 
| ry This Termination therefore of an Inflemtnation differs 
a Suppuration, ſince, in the former, all Motion of the 
Humours ceaſes in the Part affected, in conſequence of the ſud- 
den Rupture of the Veſſels; whereas, in a Suppuration, the ob- 
ſtructed Extremities of the Veſſels are gradually ſeparated by the 
Motion of the ſucceeding vital Juices. An Inflammation prin- 
cn tends to a Gangrene, when the following Circumſtances 

When the Humonrs ave acrid. All highly acrid Subſtance 

applied to the Body, produce a Gangrene ; I 
is it matter of any Moment, whether theſe acrid Subſtances 
are of an acid, an alcaline, or any other Nature: Thus Oil of 
Vitriol, the potential Cautery da eons, and prepar'd of 
an acrid alcaline Salt, boiled with Quick-lime, acrid empyreu- 
matic Oils, or the eſſed Oils of Guaiacum, and volatile 
alcaline Salts, when applied ro the Skin, produce true gangrenous 
Eſchars. The ſame will happen, if the Maſs of Blood is con- 
taminated with acrid Subſtances. It is true, ſuch highly acrid 
Things cannot eafily enter the Blood; yer, in ſome Diſcaſes, 
there happen ſuch ſurpriſing vations of the Humours, that, 
acquiring the _— pree of Acrimony, they ſuddenly deſtroy 
all rhe Parts. In a malignant putrid Scurvy, the Gums have an 
intolerable Stench, and are affected with a true Gangrene; then 
malignant Ulcers, which ſoon become renous, appear in 
various Parts of the Body, and eſpecially 1 he Legs. like 
Diſorders are obſery'd to be uced by the black Bile, 
when redundant, and put into Commotions: Hence it is ob- 
vious, chat, if an inflammatory tenacious State of the Blood is 
at the ſame time accompanied with a conſiderable Acrimony 
the Veſſels muſt ſoon be deſtroy'd, and a Gangrene produc'd 1 

: When the Motion of the Humours is violent. A moderate Mo- 
tion of the Humours favours the Reſolution of an Inflammation: 
a Motion ſomewhat brisker promotes a Suppuratioo ; but an 
bighly violent Motion acts with ſuch Force on the obſtructed 
Extremities of the highly minute Arteries, that all the Parts are 
ſuddenly ruptured, and not gradually ſeparated, as in a Suppu- 
ration. The brisk Motion the Humours through the _— 
Body is known by the increaſed Velocity of the Pulſe, and a 
DU Reſpiration: The intenſe Pain, and violent 

» in the inflam'd Part indicate the ſame. If at the ame 
time the Velecity of the Humours is accompanied with an 
Acrimony, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the tender Veſſels muſk 
be very quickly deſtroy d, fince acrid Fluids are both with a 
greater Impetus, and more frequently, * to them within a 
given Time: Beſides, it is certain, that, by an increaſed Celeriry 
alone of the Circulation, the Salts and Oils of the Blood are ren- 
der d more acrid ; and that thus freſh Stimuluſes are produced 
which increaſe that Velocity of the Circulation which firſt gave 
— to n _ r it is lufficiently 
obvious, that the inflam'd Part is in immi 
there is a 2 ot 1 err 

When the Veſſels are rigid. It is ſhewi under the Arti 
FiBRA, that by an increaſed Ripidity of the Vellels the par 2 
highly condenſed, and its moſt liquid Part diſſipated, by which 
means it is rendered more prone to Concretion ; and, as we have 
already obſerved, the due Mobility of the Canals, and the diluc- 
ing Vehicle of the Blood, are juſt! reckoned among thoſe thin 
from which the Reſolution of an Inflammation is to be expect 
If the contrary Circumſtances ſhould happen, a proportionably 
worſe Event will always enſue. And fince, in this Caſe, the 
Humours are moved through the Veſſels with great Velocity, 
the whole Impetus will act upon the obſtructed Extremities of 
the Veſſels, whereas otherwiſe a Ves Part of it is employed in 
dilating the Sides of the flexible Veſſels. Thus the Extremities 
of the Veſſels, together with the concreted Fluid, with which 
they are loaded, will be ſuddenly torn aſunder by this violent 
Force, and all the Circumſtances to be afterwards mentioned 


will happen. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why inflam 
4 ers are generally ſo fatal to Perſons worn out by hard 
ur. 


When all the Symptoms are violent. If the Tumor of the i 

flamed Part very Laden increaſes, if the Redneſs is very d = 
and —— to a purple Colour, the Heat burning, the Pain 
intenſe, continually increaſing, the Pulſe exceſſively quick, 
and the Reſpiration difficult, a Gangrene will ſoon be brought 


on. 

Is this Caſe the Veſſels are ſuddenly ruptured. If we confider 
that an acrid Fluid, 2 i a LAG Motion, a@s upon 
the Extremities of the Veſſels ſo loaded with a ſtaguating Mar 

ter, 


I'N,F 


ter, that nothing can 
ſuaden Rupture of t 


their too idi events their being eaſily diſtended 
without 22 the ruptured Veſſels the Fluids 
are diſcharged, and, by a ſpontaneous Principle of Ch are 
very ſoon corrupted ; ſince an intenſe Heat, the - 
comitant of a violent Inflammation, greatly favours a ParrefaQtion. 
Whilſt all theſe Circumſtances happen in the inflamed Part, 


ſome ſenſible Connges 

that ſuch a Diſorder is either 1 22 or will ſoon be 
ſo. But all theſe Phenomena are perfectly ſimilar to thoſe pro- 
duced by Fire, when applied to any Part of the Body, as we 
have already obſerved : tor then the Epidermis begins to be ſe- 
parated from the ſubjacent Skin, and, by the diſcharged Humours, 
raiſed into Bliſters, generally full of a rediſh Ichor; or, in a 
worſe State of the Diſorder, a thin yellow Sanies is contained 
in theſe Bliſters. This ſhiniog red Colour is changed into a 
cineritious, pale, brown, and, at laſt, a black Colour; and, ac- 
cording as the Colour recedes from cineritious, or pale, and ap- 

roaches to that of black, the greater or ſmaller Progreſs of t 

' Diſorder is to be eſtimated. Then almoſt all the Symptoms of 
the Inflammation are mitigated, and ſometimes appear to be 
totally removed. Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince they 
draw their Origin from the increaſed Celerity of the vital Motion 
of the Humours in the Part affected. Hence the Redneſs 
diſappears, ſince, when the Influx of the Humours ceaſes, the 
Blood is no longer carried through the Veſſels of the Part thus 
affected. And when, for the ſame Reaſon, the nervous Fibres 
are no longer diſtended, the Pain is, of courſe, removed. As 
the Heat and Pulſation ſuppoſe a violent Attrition of the impelled 
Fluid on the Sides of the Veſlels, they, in like manner, ceaſe, 
when a Gangrene ſucceeds an Inflammation. This ſudden Re- 
miſſion of the Pain, and other Symptoms, in acute and inflam- 


matory Diſorders, without previous good Signs, is, therefore, 
juſtly accounted ſo fatal a Symptom tor, when in an external 


Part of the Body a Gangrene happens after a violent Inflamma- 
tion, the Preſence of ſuch a Diſorder may be known from the 
above enumerated Signs. Bur, if the internal Parts of the Body 
labour under the like Diſorder, the principal Sign is to be 
taken from the ſudden Ceſſation of the Pain. Thus in a violent 
Pleuriſy, and highly painful Inflammations of the Inteſtines, the 
intenſe Pain frequently ceaſes ſuddenly; and, whilſt the miſerable 
Patients fondly believe, that the Diſorder is happily {ubdued, an End 
is ſoon after put to their Lives. Theſe are the fallacious Intervals 
of Reſpite, which, in violent Diſorders, ſo often impoſe upon 
judicious Phyſicians ; whilſt thoſe not much converſant in 
Practice often both hope and predict a ſalutary Termination of 
the Diſorder, which, in ſuch Circumſtances, never fails to prove 
ſoon morral. 

When, therefore, the Veſſels ate deſtroyed, the Influx and 
EMux of the Humours in the Part affected is totally aboliſhed, 
that is, a Mortification is produced; and then all the ſubſequent 
Diſorders ariſe from the ſpontaneous Corruption of the Part 
already mortified: For, if we conſider thoſe Changes which hap- 
pe Oy in a warm and moilt Air, to the Fleſh of newly 

illd Animals, it is obvious, that they are almoſt ſimilar to 
thoſe which happen in gangrenous Parts ; for the red and lively 
Colour of recent Fleſh begins to be gradually deſtroyed; a a. 
eineritious Colour ſucceeds, which, by degrees, becomes mor 
and more brown; at laſt, ſuch putrehed Fleſh becomes almoſt 
black, and is diſſolved into a kind of putrid Gore, though be- 
fore it was ſufficiently firm. But all theſe Phenomena happen 
ſooner in a gangrenous Part, becauſe the Heat of the adjacent 
live Parts augments the Putrefaction of that which is mortified. 

Though the Parts adjacent to ſuch a mortified Part are as yet 
pervious to the vital Humours, yet in the Boundary berween the 
mortified and live Parts there muſt neceſſarily be an Obſtacle put 
to the Humours conveyed thither, ſince they cannot poſſibly 

netrate into the mortified Parts. Hence in this Boundary a 

ind of new Inflammation is produced, after which a Suppuration 
happening, the mortified and gangrenous Part is ſeparated from 
the adjacent live Parts, and the Gangrene ſpreads, the vital Motion 
of the Humours being ſuffocated in the contiguous Parts. This 
Phenomenon has ſometimes impoſed upon unskilful Practitioners, 
whilſt they believed, that a Gangrene was not yet preſent, be- 
caule Pain was perceived in the Part affected; though, properly 
ſpeaking, there is no Power of Senſation in the gangrenous Pare, 

ince the Pain ariſes from the ſubjacent and circumambient live 
and inflamed Parts. But it is always reckoned a good Sign, 
when, in the whole Circumference of the Part already gangrenous, 
Redneſs, Pain, Hear, and Tenſion, are perceived, provided theſe 
Symptoms are not ſo violent as to lay a Foundation for dreading, 
| leſt this Inflammation, alſo, ſhould degenerate into a Gangrene ; 
but in this Caſe we know, that the remaining Life in the other 
Parts of the Body attempts the Separation of the gangrenous and 
corrupted, from the live and adjacent Parts, 


When an external Compreſſion happens to a Part thus af- 
feted, or when an intenſe Heat diſſipates the Fluids, the 
monified Part becomes indurated like à Piece of dried Lea- 


through them, it eaſil that a 
Veſſels is to be expedited ape if 


are obſerved, which manifeſtly inform us, 


INF 


ther, and ſuffocates and corrupts the Parts which are inferior 
to it. f F 
Ina Part already enous there is no Motion of the Hu- 
mours through the but a perfect Reſt and Stagnation: 


Hence Changes will happen, fimilar to theſe, which, by the ſame 
Cauſes, are produced in Carcaſes. The Heat of the ſubjacert 
and circumambient live Parts, if, at the ſame time, there is any 
—_ will convert the whole morrified Part into a | 
Gore. Bur if, by an external Com or an intenſe Heat, 
the moſt fluid Parts of the Humours are diſſipated, then the 
mortified Part is dried, indurated, and nerfectly reſembles 2 
Piece of black Leather; and is often ſo tough, that it can ſcatc 


be divided by a Razor. But this Phenomenon is princi 

obſerved in the external Parts, covered with Skin; for in other 
Parts the renous Portions are rather colliquated into a kind 
of Gore. us in a Man formerly in good Health, who died 


of an incarcerated Hernia, Van Sweiten informs us, that he ſaw 
the Inteſtines converted into a putrid kind of Poultice durin 
the two Days the Diſorder laſted. But when, in acute Diſeaſes, 
a Gangrene is produced about the Os Sacrum, and Os Coccy- 

is, by Jing in Bed, highly black and dry Spors appear in t 

art affected. How ſoon, by external Compreſſion alone, a 
G 1s not only produc'd, but, alſo, the Skin rendered 
black and indurated like a Piece of Leather, even in the ſoundeſt 
Perſon, may be learned from pumberleſs Caſes, which daily oc- 
cur in Practice. But when ſuch an hard and coriaceous Cover- 
ing firmly adheres to the ſubjacent Parts, theſe will, of courſe, 
become inflamed, fo that being rendered tumid, if this Cover- 
ing cannot be raiſed and ted from the live Parts, to which 
it adheres, theſe will in like manner be compreſſed, and the 
Diſorder will penetrate deeper. 


Things actually, or potentially, cold, Aſtringents, coagulat- 
ing Subſtances, — wang J and acrid Subſtances, 
thoſe of an emplaſtic Nature, Narcotics, ſtrong Ligatures, and 
external Compreſſion, ſoon promote this Change of an In- 

flammation into a Gangrene. . | 


In this Paragraph are enumerated ſuch things as we know 
from Experience, when applied to an inflamed Part, ſoon change 
the Inflammation into a Gangrene. 

As for the Things actually or potentially cold; among the 
Things which - diſpoſe an Inflammation to degenerate into a 
Gangrene, we may juſtly reckon a great Obſtruction, and the 
Rigidity of the Veſſels. But the Effects of Cold are a 
Contraction and Strength of the Solids, and an increaſed Stag- 
nation of the Fluids. The higheſt Cold, py by con- 
ſtringing the Solids, and ulating the Humours, totally — 
vents the Circulation of che Humours. Hence a ſudden Mor- 
tification of any Part is produced by intenſe Cold. But, when 
the Principle of Life is able to ſurmount theſe Obſtacles, in any 
Part of the Body pinched with Cold, then a violent Heat is 
duced by the Attrition of the condenſed Fluids circulati thro? 
the contracted Veſſels. Thoſe who rub their Hands with Snow, 
find this to be experimentally true; for, after the uneaſy Sen- 
ſation of Cold, a pretty intenſe Heat is perceived. Hence tis 
obvious, that cold . ae to inflam'd Parts, prove 
injurious ; either as they entirely ſuffocate the Motion of the Fluids, 
or as they afterwards increaſe the Hear, which is already too 
— Sometimes, however, cold Subſtances applied may prove 

eficial ; when, for Inſtance, in conſequence of an Error Loci, 
the groſſer Humours, having enter d the ſmaller Veſſels, would 
be repeld into the larger Ramikications, in conſequence of the 
Contraction of the Veſſels by Cold, eſpecially if the Diſorder 
ſhould prevail in the finer Fluids ; for the red Part of the Blood 
is immediately coagulated in cold Water, but not the Serum, and 
finer Part of the Lymph. But tis ſufficiently obvious, that no 
Advantage is to be expected from the Application of cold Sub- 
ſtances, unleſs the Diſorder is at once recent and mild; for, if 
the obſtructing inflammatory Matter ſhould be immovably 
up, and impacted in the narroweſt Parts of the Veſſels; the Diſ- 
order will be rather- increaſed by them. Theſe Sentiments ex- 
actly agree with the Doctrine of the Antients; for, after Hippo- 
crates, in the 17th and 20th Aphoriſms of his fifth Section, has 
inform'd us, that Cold, among other Misfortunes, produces 
Blackneſſes [ ueragpors], be, in the 23d Aphoriſm of the fame 
Section, when recounting the Advantages of Cold, affirms, 
that it is uſeful in Caſes where Inflammations and Heats, pro- 
t duced by recent Diſcharges of Blood, begin to appear red, 
« and, as it were, bloody; for, ſays he, it induces a Blackneſs 
<« on inveterate Inflammations, helps an Eryſipelas when not ul- 
ce cerated, but does Harm to that which is of the ulcerated Kind.” 
And tho Galen, in his Method. Medend. Lib. 13. Cap. 6. re- 


commends the Uſe of cold Subſtances in a P be yet 
ſubjoins very proper Cautions in the followi ords: * In 
beginning Phlegmons we are rather to uſe cold and aſtringent, 


« than diſcutient Subſtances, eſpecially when the congeſted 
« Matter is not thick; for, when there is a violent Incuneation 
« or Impaction [F9yrecs] in the inflamed Part, we are no longer 

| 1 


* 


ſubjoins the following Words: 
er uſed, than a 
a in the Part; for, upon ſuch à Change, 


* phlegmonoide Kind, | 
< not then give over the Refrigeration, it becomes black, eſpe- 
< cially in old Perſons; ſo that ſome Parts; thus refrigerated, are 
« not to be perfectly cured by the Uſe of Diſcutients, but con- 
© tinue with a kind of ſcirrhous Tumor upon them. Hence 
"tis ſufficiently obvious, how dangerous the Uſe of cold Sub- 
ſtances is in he Cure of Inflaamations ; fGnce, by cheir means, 
they ſo eaſily degenerate into worſe Dilorders, unleſs, when 
uſed in the nning, or in Caſes where the Misforrune ariſes, 
not from the Entrance of the red Blood, but of the finer Hu- 
mours, into Veſſels not naturally deſtin d for their Conveyance z 
as, for Inſtance, in an Eryſipelas, an hot Oedema, and other Dil- 
orders of a like Nature. | 
Things potentially cold are thoſe, which, when applied to a 
found Body, deſtroy or leſſen the Heat, tho they themſelves 
are actually hot, or, at leaſt, not much colder than the Part of 
the Body to which they are applied. They are, therefore, ſuch 
Subſtances as either leſſen, or entirely remove, the Caules of Heat 
in the Part: But Heat ariſes from the Motion of the Humours 
thro' the Veſſels. When the latter is diminiſhed, the former 
decreaſes ; and the Heat is increaſed in proportion as the Motion 
is augmented. *Tis therefore obvious, that potentially cold 
Things are ſuch as either deſtroy or leſſen the YEN, and 
Strength of the Circulation. Thus, for Inſtance, warm Water 
applied to the Part affected, may by relaxing the Veſſels, and 
diluting the obſtructing Molcules, remove the Heat of the in- 
flamed Parr. Hence ſome Things are ſaid to be potentially 
cold, tho* they ate, at the ſame time, actually hot. But tis 
ſufficiently obvious, that theſe, and other Things of a like Na- 
ture, rarely prove prejudicial in Inflammations, as we ſhall after- 
wards ſhew ; for they do not deſtroy the Motion of the Hu- 
mours thro” the Veſſels, but, 21 Obſtacles, reſtore a 
free and equable Circularion. But thoſe Things would prove 
highly injurious, which, by ſuffocating che Lite of the Part, 
ſhould induce a Coldneſs, as is reported concerning ſome Poiſons. 
Thus the divine Socrates, after having drank the poiſon'd 
Draught, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Hemlock-juice, perceived his 
becoming cold; and, when this Coldnels aſcended above bis 
Pubes, he calmly expir'd. 
As for aſtringent and coagulating Circumſtances ; by theſe the 
Cavities of the Veſſels are diminiſh'd, and the Fluids render d in- 
ble of Circulation. Such Subſtances, therefore, contribute 
to increaſe the Caules of the Obſtruction, and, conſequently, de- 
roy the free Motion of the Humours thro” the Veſſel. Bur, 
when — Motion is entirely deſtroyed in the Part, a Gangrene 
is preſent. | 
1 for Repellents; the inflamed Part, for the Reaſons already 
aſſign d becomes tumid, and that frequently in a very high De- 
ree. Hence the antient Phyſicians concluded, that a certain 
atter was here congeſted, which was not in the 
Part before, but came from ſome other Quarter. But, as they 
frequently faw this Accumulation very ſoon form'd, they ima 
-gin'd that it was produc'd by Fluxion. For this Reaſon a Part 
of their Cure conſiſted in repelling what had flowed into the 
Part, eſpecially in the Beginning of the Diſorder, as we have 
before ſhewn from Galen. Thar ſuch a Repulſion of the Blood 
from the Extremities of the Arteries to their Baſes is poſſible, we 
know from certain and undeniable Obſervation; for, when the 
ioundeſt Man is ſuddenly frighted, the Paleneß of the Face and 
Lips ſufficiently informs us, that the Blood bas retir'd towards 
tte Heart, and larger Veſſels. Hence a Palpitation of the Heart, 
and a kind of Uneaſineſs, immediately ſucceed this Paleneſs. 
The fame is, alſo, ſufficiently obvious in Deliquiutns, But, by 
this Repulſion, the Molecules of the Blood, which, thro? an 
Error Loci, had entet'd ſmallet Veſſels, — 1 again forced 
back into ſuch as ate larger; and chus the Obſtruction would be 
removed. But, how far Things of this Nature may prove bene- 
fcial, we have already confider'd, when treating of che Applica- 
tion of cold Subſtances to inflam'd 2x But as all Things ex- 
ternally applied, in order to promote this Repulſion, act only by 
increating the ion of the Veſſels, tis ſufficiendy obvious, 
that their Uſe is dangerous, except in the Beginning of an In- 
flammation ariſing from an Error Loi; and that the Diſorder is 
increaſed by them, unleſs they 'prove beneficial on their firſt 


Application. | | 

At for ions and acrid Subſtances, or ſuch as are of an 
emplaſtic Nature; we have already faid ſomething concerning 
thele : For, fince they are ſubject to produce an Inflammation, they 


f 5 y produced by other Cauſes, 
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time. 
At for Narcurier ; thiſe, | 
appear not ſo much 10'be tondemil'd; 


deſtroyed withour 12 of Pain, « 


the intenſe Pain, the Heat, the Pulſation, other | 
would have ſufficieritly admoniſh d both the Parient, and thoſe 
who have the of that the worſt 6f 1 


were to be dreaded, if the of Pain had not beet ullay d 
theſe Narcotics. Hence the moſt efficacious Retntdies ure 
lected, which might have prevented the Tranſition of this I- 
flammation inco a Gangrene: 


Ar for tight Ligetores ; how a Gangrene may be produced 
this means, we have already ſpeciſied ; but "rs ſufficiently ” 
vious, that this Diſorder is much ſooner to be 6d, when 
an inflated Part is viplently conſtricted by « tight Ligature 


pats fo external Compreſſim ; we have already conſider'd its 
8. | 


Then 4 Continuation of the Uſe of the above-mentioned 
Things augmenc the Ditorder into a Sphacelus. | 


We have already ſhewn, that a true has its Seat 
moſt frequently in the Tunica Celluloſa, and that it is ſometimes 
diſtended to an enormous Bulk. Thus, when an Inflammation 
ariſes in the Back of the Hand, where this Coat or Membrane is 
moſt render, a Tumor ſometimes happens two Inches thick, and 
frequently more. But, when a Gangrene ſucceeds an Inflam- 
mation in this Part, this whole corrupted Maſs muſt afterwards 
be ſeparated ; and, in ſuch « Caſe, a Knife may be thruſt prett 
deep, without any Senſe of Pain, from which Circumſtance « 
the ſubjacent Parts might be thought mortified. Hut it often 
hap that the ſubjacent Tendons and Muſcles remain alive, 
in which Caſe the Diſorder is not as yet « Sphacelus; for a 
Sphacelus is only ſaid to be preſent, when all the _—_ the 
very Bone, are mortified. But when the Membrana Adipoſa, 
bighty diſtended, already corrupted with a Gangrene, and at the 
ſame time pent up within a rough Skin, preſſes upon all the ſub- 
jacent Parts, the vital Circulation of the Humours may be, alſo, 
totally ſuffocated in then; and then the Gangrene ares 
into a Sphacelus, that is, a perfect Mortification of the Part. 
All the Things, therefore, enumerated in the preceding Para- 
graph, as capable of converting an Inflammation into a Gangrene, 
— {o increaſe a form d Gangrene, as to convert it into a Spha- 

us. 


If the Part inflamed is glandular, the internal or external Heat 
great, the impacted Matter immoveable and thick, the Emun- 
ctories of the Glands obſtructed, and their Follicules and Sides 
diſtended, an hard Tumor, free from Pain, is form'd in the 
Glands, which is called a Scirrhhus, the fourth Manner in which 
an Inflammation terminatcs. 


This is the laſt Manner in which an Inflammation termi 
when, for Inftance, it is neither reſolved, nor that which is ten- 
der'd unfit for the carrying on the vital Motion of the Humours, 
ſeparated from the ſound adjacent Parts. This morbid Part, 
therefore, remains ſo united to the ſound Parts, that it, at laſt, 
acquires ſuch an obſtinate Diſpoſition, as to be incapable of n 
Separation from the ſound Parts by all the future Efforts of 
Nature, or the Efficacy of any Medicine hitherto known ; but 
muſt be removed by the Knife, or the Cautery. But in thoſe 
Parts of the Body, through which the Blood is continually con- 
vey'd, with a rapid Motion, tis ſufficiently obvious, that the 
Veſſels, infarcted with a ſtagnating Matter, cannot remain 
unchang d: For, by this continual Pulſation, all that which ref: 
the free Motion of the Humours thfough the Veſſels, will be 
either ſeparated by a mild and __ Suppuration, or ſoon cor- 
rupted by a G , or a Sphacelas. But when ſuch is the 
Condition of the Part affected, that the Impetus of the arterial 
Blood can act but little, or not at all, — 14 tis then to be 
apptehended, that the irmpacted Matter when its more liquid Part 
is diſſipated, may remain there, and form that Spec ies of hard 
Tumor, which is withour Pain, and is called « Scirrhus: But 
this Termination of an Inflammation is moſt frequently obſery'd 
in wy: andular nb ev oh y fn of t pe 
ing obſtructed, none of the ſecr ids can iſcharged 
— bh their Fabric. Theſe Fluids, being inſpiſſated & their 
Conttadancs and Stagnation, will fill and diſtend their Cavities, 
or their iatricate vaſcular Fabric. And, as the ltnperus of the 
ci ing Fluids cannot act directly on this impacted Mat- 
ter, it will retnain, be deprived of its moſt liquid Part * 
form # Scirthus. Of this we have x palpable Inftance in 
flatnmations of the Breaſt; for the M reted from the Blood 
convey'd through the mammary Arteries, retraining in the Ductz, 
which prepare che Mitk, begins to be coapulated, a thin Seru 
. Nipple.” The Remainder 48 
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IN FE 
e of the Circulation; 


ſpiſſated there, as it were, without the Spher 
ond, after the Inflammation is allay'd, often leaves a hara Tumor 
res from Pain, ail the reſt of the Patient's Life. For the ſame 

eaſon a Scirrhus ſo frequently ſucceeds an Inflammation of 
the Teſticles; for if we conſider, that the highly ſmall ſper- 
matic Artery ariſing from the Trunk of the Aorta, by Rami- 
fications ſent off by a true Anaſtomoſis, communicates the red 
Blood to correſpondent ſmall Veins, and then, by innumerable 
ſmall Ramifications, wreath'd up and ſeparated from each other, 
conſtitutes the Subſtance of the Tefticies, it will be ſufficiently 
evident, that the Impetus of the arterial Blood on theſe Parts 
is ſcarcely any at all. Hence a Matter once impacted here often 
produces Tumors, which prove ſo obſtinate againſt the Eficacy 
of the beſt Medicines. an Inflammation in the glandular 
Parts is principally ſucceeded by a Scirrbus, when the follow- 
ing Circumſtances r. | 

When the internal and external Heat is great. Women in 
Child-bed frequently commit the Cure of inflam'd Breaſts to their 
Nurſes, and often to other doating old Women. And as they 
generally dread nothing more than a Suppuration, and the laying 
open of the ſuppurated Part by a Lancet, they endeavour by 2 
poſſible means to prevent this Misfortune, But if by the Ap- 
plication of the ſofteſt Fomentations they endeavour to procure 
the Reſolution of the Inflammation, their Conduct would not 
de in the leaſt culpable. But, by a dangerous Error, they ex- 
poſe the inflam'd Breaſt to live or continually cheriſh it 
with dry and hot Linen Cloths, or they apply Spirit of Wine, 
almoſt boiling, to it. But this Procedure is often ſo far from 

ing ſucceeded by a Suppuration, that the moſt liquid Parts of 
the Fluids being A and the Remainder by that means 
— an incurable Scirrhus is form'd ; then the miſerable 

omen, Who were before ſo much afraid of the Prick of a 
Lancet, are often, afterwards, forced to undergo a cruel and 
ſometimes a pretty dangerous Operation. The ſame Misfortune, 
alſo, . enſues, if a violent Fever accompanies the In- 
flammation of a glandular Part, for the ſame Reaſons. 

n hen the Matter impacted is immoveable or thick. Since the Milk 
contains in it ſo large a Quantity of a thick caſeous Coagulu 
which by its Continuance and Stagnation is ſo eaſily ſepara 
from the ſerous Part with which it was diluted, Scirrhuſes are, 
for this Reaſon, more frequently formed in the Breaſts than in 
any other Parts. When the Faces of the Blood, deprived of its 
moſt fluid Parts, and conſtituting what the Antients called the 
Black Bile, or Melancholy, has, by its pitchy Tenacity, infected 
the Maſs of Fluids, the flighteſt Obſtructions, happening in glan- 
dular Parts, eaſily degenerate into Scirrhuſes. 

When the Emunctories of the Glands are obſturcted. All that 
which, by the Fabric of the Glands, is ſecreted from the Blood 
conveyed to the Arteries, ought to be diſcharged thro” their 
Emiſſaries for proper Purpoſes. Now, if by any Cauſe the Diſ- 
charge of the ſecreted Liquor is prevented, this Liquor will be ac- 
cumulated, and diſtend the Follicule in which it is contain d. But 
the moſt fluid Part of the ſecreted Humour being either reab- 
ſorb'd, or diſſipated, the reſt is by that means render'd thicker, 
and will remain ſtagnant there. But the Impetus of the circulating 
Humours may act upon the Veſſels, which conſtitute the Sides of 
ſuch an infarcted Follicule, bur not at all on the Matter contained 
in its Cavity, as is ſufficiently obvious. Hence this Matter will 
often remain incapable of a Reſolution by any means but by 
Stagnation, and a Diſſipation of the moſt of = arts. We cer- 
rain ry fre. 2 — — in 1 rage are 
capable of being ſurpriſingly concreted. ile ating in 
the Gall bladder, when 1 — is obſtructed, is often con- 
creted into ſma]l Stones. The molt limpid Urine, by too long 
a Stay in the Body, lays a Foundation for the Stone; and tis 
certain from Experience, that ſuch calculous Concretions have 
been found in the Ventricles of the Brain, and the Cavity of 
the Abdomen, which Places are only water'd, as it were, with 
'a fine and ſubtile Dew, exhaling from the ſmalleſt Arteries. In 
a ſound Perſon, when the Noſtrils are perfectly clean, their in- 
ternal Surface is wet with a ſufficiently, fine Lymph; but in the 
Space of a few Hours, the moſt Avid Part being diſſipated, the 
remaining Part is concreted. More Inſtances might be pro- 
duced; but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, that the fineſt Humours 
in the Body may lay a Foundation for the moſt terrible Con- 
Cretions. | (7% 


The Cauſe, the Part affected, the La : 


rgeneſs, the Deepneſs, 

the quick Increaſe, and Symptoms of the Inflammation, to- 
- gether with the Nature of the Patient, compar'd with the 
þ Signs and Effects, give the moſt infallible Prognoſtic. 


Having already enumerated the Signs and various Termina- 
tions of an Inflammation, we now come to conſider the P 
_gnoſtic which derermines what Diſorders are to be ted, 
and what lucky Events expected. But that we may know whe- 
ther an Inflammation will terminate either in a benign Reſolution, 
a Suppuration, a Gangrene, or a Sphacelus, we m ad vert to the 
following Circumſtances. | fy 
7 The Cauſe. Thus, for Inſtance, the Con 
0 in three Days time, ſo changes the B 
bois 5 1 1 | 


of the Small- 
y of the ſoundeſt conſide 


INF 


Perſon, that the whale external Skin, and 
Surface of the 


ed, 

the Diſorder, neee ee by 

Meaſles 7 —— 2 — but a 8 - 
tion never fo e, upon a Deſquamation, or Scaling off 
the r the Diſorder is terminated. Authors have 
treated of the Plague, inform us, that in various Parts of the 
Body there ſometimes ariſe Inflammations ſo violent as in a few 
Hours to burn the Part affeQted to a Coal; which when a Sup- 
puration ha all around it, is ſeparated from the ſound Parts, 
and falls off. Tis therefore. obvious, that the Terminations of 


Inflammations are various, according to the different Cauſes 
confider'd, whes 


from which they ariſe. 

As for the Part affected; tis to be 
ther this is more or leſs neceſſary to Life and Health. _ Thus, 
for Inſtance, a pretty large inflammatory Tumor in the Hand is 
eaſily ſupported : But if, about the Fiſſure of the Glortis, the Mem- 
brane covering theſe Parts ſhould be render'd tumid by an In- 
flammation, the Patient will be ſuffocated by a very ſmall Tu- 
mor there. If, in the Hand or Foot, a Phlegmon ſhould de- 
generate into a Gangrene, in theſe Parts the mortified Portion 
may be ſeparated from that which is alive: But, if the alike Dif- 
order ſhould happen in the Brain, tis ſufficiently obvious, that 
there are hardly any Hopes of the Patient's Recovery left. Not 
only a greater or ſmaller Danger depends on the Diverſity of the 
Part fected, but, alſo, for the ſame Reaſon, the quite different 
Termination of the Inflammation. In glandular Parts a Scirrhus 
is to be dreaded. But in thoſe Parts of the Body where che 
largeſt Quantity of Fat is, Inflammations arifing often d 
rate into obſtinate Suppurations and Fiſtulas, as about the 
for 2. 12 2 — . Parts. | 

As for th geneſs of the Inflammation ; the larger the Part 
affected with a Phlegmon is, op Veſſels are Sdfirudted, 
the ter Quantity of ſtagnating Fluids remain fix d in the 
Veſlels, and as has been already obſerved, the greater is the 
Velocity of the Circulation through the other pervious and un- 
obſt Veſſels. But all theſe Circumſtances are repugnant 
to the Conditions requiſite to the Reſolution of an Inflamma- 
tion. Hence, in ſuch a Caſe, a Suppuration or a Gangrene are 
always to be expected. 

As for the Deepneſs of the Inflammation; we have already 
ſhewn, that almoſt all the Parts of the Body are ſubje& to In- 
flammations, but that they happen no- where more frequently 
than in the Tunica Pinguedinola. Hence Inflammations may 
be ſeated either in this Coar, or in other Parts. If an Inflam- 
mation is ſeated in the Fat, which runs pretty deep in the In- 
terſtices of the Muſcles, the Efficacy of Ramada externally 
2 can ſcarcely penetrate to it, and a Suppuration, or a 

ngrene, happening after ſuch an Inflammation, are not to be 
cured without the greateſt Difficulty. But, if an Inflammation 
affects the Tendons, Muſcles, Veſſels, Membranes, Perioſteum, 
and Bones, the Difficulty of the Cure is, for the ſame Reaſon, 
ſufficiently obvious. The Diſorders which may happen when 
the Viſcera are inflamed, are well enough known to thoſe who 
have frequent Opportunities of treating acute inflammatory Diſ- 
tempers. 

As for the quick Increaſe of the Inflammation ; whilſt the 
Liquids remain ſtagnant in the obſtructed Veſſels, the Fluids 
prope'd to. theſe Parts by the remaining Principle of Life pro- 
duce ſome Effects, which are the already enumerated Signs of 
an Inflammation; bur if theſe increaſe very quickly, if the Red- 
neſs, Tumor, Heat, and Pain, are — augmented, we 
may eaſily foreſee, that the tender Veſſels will be ſoon ruptured ; 
that a Reſolution is: by no means to be expected; but that a 
Gangrene will ſpeedily enſue : For this Reaſon we reckoned a 
moderate Motion of the Blood among the Conditions requiſite 
to the Reſolution of an inflammation ; whereas an accelerated 
Circulation of the Humours prognoſticates a Suppuration, or a 
ww 4-7 I. of the Pat ry M 

As for : ature of the Patient ; every Man has a State ot 
Health peculiar to himſelf ; And cho the Qualities of the Solids and 
Fluid; pay ih two diſtinct Perſons, ſeem entirely different, yet 
they often both enjoy perfect Health ; tho the one may be diſpos d 
to ſome Sorts of Diſeaſes, and the other to others. It a 
man, inur d to bard Labour, is ſeiz d with a Pleuriſy, he will 
ſcarcely. recover; for the Denfity of his Blood, and the Rigidity 
of his Veſſels, leave bur little Hopes of a benign Reſolution. 
Bur, in Perſons of lax and weak Habits of Body, ſuch Diſorders 
are far more eahily cured. The morbid Temperament, alſo, of 
thoſe who, labour under Inflammations, will produce different 


Terminations of an Inflammation. Thus, Perſons of cold and 


mucous: Conſtitutions rarely labour under Inflammations; and 
thoſe, with which they are afflicted, are generally of the geutleſt 
Kind. But, if a putrid Scurvy has tainted the Humours, the 
gentleſt Inflammation, or even a ſlight Wound, degenerates into 
an obſtinate Ulcer, or a 7 | 
Hs for the 2 of an Inflammation; theſe we have before 

tered. From all theſe, duly adverted to, we may eaſily ow 


F 


will termihate- And this 


* oe; luton 
Prognoſtic is made. 

Tis, alſo, obvious, that various Intentions of Cure muſt be 
| A 


From what has been ſaid, we now come to deduce curative 
intentions, wich * to the moſt proper Method of rettio ying 
this Diſorder, when known. NONE certainly more prejudic 
in the Art of Phyſic, than to preſcribe a general Method of Cure 
for any Diſeaſe, without having a due Regard to its various States 
and itions. "Thus, under the common Name of Pleuriſy, 
are comprehended Diſeaſes widely differetit, which, tho', at rl, 
they might reſemble each other, yet, in their Pr ess, they 
vary much, and require widely different Methods of Cure; for 
far different Meaſures are to be taken in the Beginni of a Pleu- 
riſy, from thoſe to be us d after it is of two or three ays ſtand- 
ing, and the manifeſt Sighs of a Suppuration appear. A general 
Cure, therefore, cannot be preſcribed for Inflammations, but 
the Meaſures muſt vary according to the particulat manner of 
Termination to which the Inflammation tends. Tis true, that, 
in the Cure, the Reſolution of an Inflatnmatiofi is always to be 
atternpted, provided it ſeems in 1 poſſible. Bur, if the 
Signs of a ene are preſent, only remaining Relief is, a 
Separation of the corrupted Part, by means of a Suppuration 
ariſing in all its Circumference, and the whole Intention of Cure 
ought to be directed to this End. But a Suppuration is carefully tobe 
guarded againſt, ſo long as there are any Hopes of the Poſſibilitj 
of a Reſolution, eſpecially when the Inflammation has ſeiz'd an 
internal Part of the Body. The four different Manners, there- 
fore, in which Inflammartions terminate, are to be conſider d ſe- 
parately, and the Method of Cure, proper in each, deſcrib d. 

Fil, then, we ſhall conſider the Method of curing an Inflam- 
mation by Reſolution ; that is, when, by rendering the concreted 
Humours fluid, and purting thoſe chat are ſtagnant in Motion, the 
Inflammation is terminated. 


If any of the Cauſes, th already enumerated, pro- 

duce an Inflammation in any Part, ſo that the firſt enumerated 

Symptoms and Conditions are preſent, the following Inten- 
tions of Cure are to be purſued. 


1. The farther Injury of the Veſſels is to be prevented. 
- 2. The Injury already done them, is to be removed, 

3. Fluidity and Mildnefs, are not only to be reſtored to, but 
alſo preſerved in, the obſtructing Matter. 

4. Or, if this End cannot be obtain'd, it is to be forced back 
into larger Veſſels. 

Since theſe Intentions are of ſingular Uſe in the Cure of Pleu- 
riſies, Peripneumonies, Quinſeys, and other Diſorders of a like 
Nature, we ſhall conſider them accurately, and apart. 

The Condition of the Diſorder, whoſe Cure we are to deſcribe, 
is exactly determined in theAphoriſm ; for from whatever Cauſe the 
Inflammation ariſes, or whatever Part of thgBody it affects, whe- 
ther internal or external, provided it is recent, and the Conditions 
firſt enumerated preſent, a Reſolution. may be attempred, and 
bet or rs » if the following four Intentions can be effectually 

wered. | | | 
1. To the Reſolution of an Inflammation, tis requiſite the 
concreted obſtructing Matter ſhould be rendered fluid, and that 
which is nt put in Motion, as we have already obſeryd. 
But, unleſs the Veſſels are preſerv'd entire, the Fluids diſcharg d 
from them, will neceſlarily become . Now, in every 
Inflammation, the Tumor, in conſequence of the Diſtention of 
the Veſſels, and the Pain ariſing from the Diſtraction of the Fibres, 
which are ready to be broken, ſufficiently teſtify, that the Veſſels 
would ſoon be if the ame Cauſes continued to act. 
But, when a Solution of 28 made in the Veſſels, a Sup- 

ration enſues, or, if the Solution be ſudden, a Gangrene. 
is, therefore, obvious, that in order to the Reſolution of an 
Inflammation, tis neceſſary the farther Injury of the Veſſels ſhould 


fre in 
* 


Leg long as the inflam'd Veſſels are as yet entire, the Injury 
to be done to them conſiſts in too great à Dilatation, their Sides 


being diſtracted by the vital Fluid impel'd upon the obſtructed 
Part. If, therefore, the too great Diſtention of the Veſſels is 
remov d, this Intention is anſwered. 2 | 
- Both theſe Intentions reſpect the Solids, whereas thoſe which 
4 wo 

* concreted ſtaguant remain in the obſtructed 
Vellcls, and as an Inſlammati 1 — ſo call d, can only. hap- 
pen in the Arteries, as we have already obſerv'd, the Impetus of 
the ſucceeding Fluids will always force the obſtructing Matter into 
narrower Parts of the Veſſels: Tu, therefore, requiſite this 
ter ſhould be ſo attenuated, as to become capable of paſſing thro 
the narroweſt Part of the obſtructed Veſſel. But the Attenuation 
of the concreted Fluid is not enough, unleſs the mild and benign 
Diſpoſition of the Humours be ac the ſame time dz-for, 
when a Putrefaction ariſes, the concreted Blood is indeed reſoly'd, 
bur, at the ſame time, acquires a great Degree of Acximony. But 
| the acrimonious Subſtance, mix d wich the Blood, and, wich a ra- 


: 
, 


1 


than 


: 
2, 


; 
: 
4 


coloured Buid. Thou ied Blodd, remaioi 

ſtagnant here, was reſ into that Serum — 

Lymph, which is ſtill finer, yet it could not paſs thro the Ex- 
onl 


cremities of theſe highly minute Veſſels. |.In this Caſe; 
remaining Method to bring about a Reſolution is, to 

a Retropulſion of the © Molecules from the 
Parts in which they are fix'd, to wider Parts 


1145 


4 
© 
1 


thence into larger Veſſels, that thus the Impetus of the Blood 
being weakened, its Motion, and Arttition on the Veſſels, and ad- 
jacent Molecules, may be taken away, and the ion de- 


Firſt B 2 | * * 
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vented, the Inflammation muſt — 2 into a 
to the other 
of an Inflammation, is ſufficiently obvious. re. 
Secondly, By leſſening the Impetus of the atterlal Blood, 

- means of Nel Rs and Pp, J X 3 2 

Two Things concur in an Inflammation, that is, a 8 on 
of the ou Blood in the ſtnalleſt Canals, Is _ 
Preſſure and Attrition made by the Motion of the Blood, by the 
Fever forcibly impel'd upon the obſtructed Part. Now, the 
Blood remaining ſtatznant in theſe Canals, produces an Obſtruction 
indeed; but there would by this means be no farther Injury done 
to the Veſſels of the obſtructed Part, unleſs the Impetus of the 
arterial Blood acted upon it. The principal Thing, thereſbre 
required, in order to prevent the farther Injury of the inflam 
Veſſels, is ſo to diminiſh this Impetus, that the Veſſels may be 
neither ruptur d nor more diſtended by. this Cauſe. Tho” the 
1 of the arterial 1 2 * entirely taken away, whilſt 
Life remains, yet it may be render d ſo moderate, as to 
langer rejudicial ; and this End is obtain d re” 
y VeneſeQion. _ | Cages 

We have already obſerv'd, that derive Find e of Life, 
where ſuch a Stagnation is preſent, produces ſome Effects, which 
are the Signs of an Inflammation. By the Number and Violence 
of theſe, the Maligniry of the Inflammation is eſtimated, and ics 
various Events prognoſticated. W hen, therefore, by whatever 


uently, ca- 


irculation, 


We we, 
pable of more or leſs re 
_ 


ced. 
repreſſing the Impetus of the 
according to the various Degrees of this Evdcuation. 


and after him ſome others, have condemn d this Evacuation 


er produce fo an Effect by all his Spetifies. He, for 
is Purpoſe, extol d the B;ood which flow'd trom a Goat im- 
ately after Caſtration, when dry d, and reduced to a Powder; 
Penis of a Stag, and the Flowers of wild Poppies. Bur to 
one who reads, in the Cloſe of this Article, whit he ſays with 
rebedt to his own Diſeaſe, it will be < obvious, that 
theſe boaſted Remedies were of but little - Since, 
emedies, 


Blood ; no more proper 
to prevent the farther Protruſion of this obſtructing Matter into 
narrower Parts of the Veſſels, and to againſt irs greater 
Compaction end Conſolidation. But both thoſe Intentions wy 
be obtained by leſſening the Impetus of the arterial Blood, 
which 1 both commodiouſly and ſafely done by Vene- 
ſection: As alſo by | | ; 

Purging; for this, after Veneſection, is a moſt efficacious 
Method of allaying the preternatural Impetus of the Blood. 
There are tives, which, without increaſing the Motion of 
the Fluids, ce this Effect, and, at the ſame rime, reſolve the 
Humours. Sydexham, after thirty Years Practice, and a careful Ob- 
ſervation of the various Meaſures Nature took in Diſeaſes, re- 
commends this Method in his Schedula Monitoria de Nove Febris 
Ixgreſſu, publiſhed towards the latter End of his Life. Jn an 
inflammatory Fever, accompanied with a Determination of the 

orbific Matter to the Brain, after Veneſection, this ſucceſsful 

ractitioner ordered a purgative Draught, prepared of Tama- 
rinds, Rhubarb, Sena- leaves, and Manna. In the Evening, he 
allayed the Commorions excited by this gentle Purgative, by 
exhibiting a mild Paregoric. Every ke Day, for three times, he 
ſcribed inch a Purgative ; and this Method he found ſucceſf.- 
ful during a Diſeaſe, otherwiſe of a very dangerous Nature. 

t he carefully inculcates, that ſuch Purgatives prove injurious, 
unleſs Veneſection is previoully inſtituted. 

But it is ſufficiently obvious, that all theſe Meaſures are not 
requiſite in every Inflammation, but only in Caſes where the 
Soundneſs of the Part abſolutely requiſite to Life, or Health, 
does not admit of other Terminations of the Inflammation; or 
when the Inflammation is in ſuch a Part of the Body, that, after 
bene the Pus cannot be commodiouſly diſcharged; from 

ich Circumſtance the worſt of Diſorders might afterwards be 


expected. 


AnTIPHLOO1TIC PuRGATIVEs are, 


Cream of Tartar, fix Drams. Cryſtals of Tartar, ſix Drims. 
Tarcar itſelf, fix Drams. Sal Polychreſton, five Scruples. The 

Pulps of Tamarinds, three Ounces. Tamarinds, four Ounces. 

Elder Rob, four Ounces. Rhubarb, a Dram and an half. 


Take of the beſt Rhubarb, one Dram; of Sal Polychreſton, a 
Scruple and an half; of the Syrup of Succory with Rhu- 
barb, one Ounce: Triturate all together, and mix with 
two Ounces of the diſtilled Water of Elder-Howers; and wo 
Drams of Cinnamon-water, for a Draught. 


Take of the Pulps of the beſt Tamarinds, two Ounces 
Cryſtals of Tartar, reduced to a fine Powder, two Drattls : 
Mix all together, and let the Patient rake one Dram ey 
half Quarter of an Hour, till he is purged. 7 


Take of the beſt Sena · leaves, without the Stalks, two Dramas; 
of the beſt ric, one Dram; of the beſt Tamarind-, 
two Ounces: Boil for a tet of an Hour in a cloſe 
Veſlel, with the diſtilled Water of Elder-flowers. Then 
with every five Ounces of the expreſs'd Decoction, mi of 

re Nitre, one Dram ; and of the folutive Syrup of Roſes 
with Sena, fix Drams, for a Draught. 


Take of Sena-leaves, three Draws; of Tamarinds, two 

.  Oances; and of Agaric, three Drams ; Boil for a Quarter 

of an Hour with arer, and with each Pint of the De- 

Foction mix of the up of. Succory with Rhubarb, one 

Ounce: Ot this let the Patient take an Ounce every half 
Hour, till he is purged. 121753 


the Quantity of the Hamours by means 


Thirdly, By Ee 
Vene Si Fe 279K e have already obſer ved, that 01 
moſt frequent of an Inflammation is a preternatutal Dilata- 


ton of the lymphatic and arterial Veſſels; ĩa conſequenco of which, 
they admit Parts of the Blood too grols for paſting” thro? their 
Ktremities. Now tis cercain, this u Pletbora is dne of theſe 
ſes, by which the innings of the Veſſels are gilated. 
Siuce, therefore, Veneſ Purging leſſen the Quantity 
of the Humours, they muſt, of courſe, prove beneficial by 
This very means” Bees when the Qitantiry of che Humours 
is ſeſſem d, the re and myrual Compaction of che Ele- 
ments of the Hood are render lefs. But, from this Preſſure, an 
jaflammatory Denfity' of the Blood often draws its Origin; for, 
if the forc'd from the Heart ruth'd into the em g 


NN no Refiſtance, and, 'co y; no 
Compreſſion; but, when the Heart expreſſes the Blood inte full 


/ 
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Arteries, theſe Arteries muſt; either be dilated, or the Blood con- 
tained in their Cavities compreſs'd. Now the fuller the Arte- 
ries are, the more they reſiſt cheir Dilatation, and, conſequently, 
2 tion of che Blood muſt be produced. An inflam- 
mation is, therefore, juſtly enumerated among the Effects of 2 
nlequenily, a Diminution of the Quantity of 
the Fluids, circulating thro the Veſſels, will ſo diſpoſe the Body, 
as to render it entirely free from an inflammatory State, and 


rather make it tend to the oppoſite Condition, that is, a Dropſy, 
which lly ſucceeds Evacuations of the Humours. 
Fourthly, By dettving the tus of the Blood to other Parts 


Suction, Friction, Epiſpaſtics, Veſicatories, Fomentations, Baths, F 
raxels, Setons, and from Purging. Theſe were the Meaſures always 
— the ious Antien's for this Purpoſe, as appears 
from their Works. 'Thus Hippocrates, in the ſecond Chapter of his 
Treatiſe d& Locis in Homine, when treating of a Quinley, thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: Patients labouring under this Diſorder are to 
© be blooded in the Arm, and purged, that the Matter which 
« produces the Diſorder may, by this means, be carried off.” 
Galen, alſo, in his Method. Medend. ad Glaucon. Lib. t. Cap. 16. 
when treating of the Method of curing the Head-ach, tells us, 
that © an univerſal Revulſion is to be made by actid Clyſters, 
© Ligatures, and frequent Frictions of the infetior Parts; as, 
* alſo, b VeneſeCtion, if there is a Neceſſity for it. A Revulſion 
© is, alſo, made by ſprinkling on the Head Things of a repel- 
< ling Quality.” In theſe Authors many more Paſſages occur 
which ſufficiently teſtify, that, in ſeveral Diſeaſes, they tepoſed 
the greateſt Confidence in Revulſions. Helmont, who, on all 
Occaſions, diſcovers himſelf an Enemy to the antient Phyſicians, 
laughs at Revulſions; and, ſince the Appearance of the incom- 
parable Harvey, many have deſpiſed this Method as uſeleſs, and 
repugnant to the known Circulation of the Blood. But the Uſe 
ot Revulſion, in various Diſeaſes, is confirmed both by Reaſc 
and Experience; for, as ſoon as the Reſiſtance to the Bl 
— I'd thro' the Veſſels in any Part of the Body is either 
eflen'd, or entirely removed, the Blood is forthwith derived td 
that Part with greacer Velocity. When an Artery of a con- 
ſiderable Size is cut, the whole Blood is diſcharged from the 
Part, becauſe its Reſiſtance is deſtroyed. When, after the Ex- 
cluſion of the Fœtus, the Veſſels and Viſcera are freed from ſo 
conſiderable a Preſſure, unlels the pendulous and flaccid Parts 
are ſupported by proper Bandages, the whole Blood is often de- 
rived thither with ſuch a violent Force, rhat a due Preſſure be- 
ing wanting in the Veſſels of the Brain and Cerebellum, the Pa- 
tient dies of a Syncope. The fame happens in thoſe who labour 
under that Species of Dropſy called Aſcites, whilſt, after a ſud- 
den Performance of the Paracenteſis, all the Water is eliminated, 
unleſs the Abdomen is carefully ſwath'd up. *Tis, therefore, ob- 
vious, that, by diminiſhing the Reſiſtance in any Part of the 
Body, the Blood is more copiouſly, and, with a _>_ Force, 
derivdto it. But the Blood, propelFd from the Heart thro? the 
Veſſels, is reſiſted by their Plenirude, and the Firmneſs of their 
Sides, in conſequencs of which they reſiſt their Dilatation. All 
Things, therefore, which empty the Veſlels of any Part of the 
Body, or render their Sides more capable of —— to the 
diſtending Blood, derive the Humours more copiouſly, and 
with a greater Force, to that Part. Now, if we conſider, that 
the Blood forc'd from the Heart is partly diſtribured to the 
Head, and ſuperior Parts of the Trunk of the Body, and partly 
to thoſe which are inferior, it will be ſufficiently obvious, _— 
a a gyro rg inferior _— or hoy of — Reſiſl- 
ance, the is more copiouſly, with a greater Im 
derived chither, and diverted from the ſuperior Parts. eis 
therefore poſlible ro make a Revulſion of the Force of the 
arterial from the inſlam d, to any other Part; eſpecially if 
the Place, to which the Revulſion is made, receives its Blood 
from the fame large arterial Trunks. Thus, in inflammatory 
Diſorders, Phyſicians ſoment the exterior Part of the Head, that, 
by increaling the Impetus of the Blood thro the Ramifications 
of che external Carotid, rhe Preſſure upon the internal Parts of 
the Head may be diminiſhed. When the Callus of a fractured 
Bone became luxuriant, Celſus informs us, that © ir is of ſorne 
« Advantage to apply Preparations of Muſtard and Figs to the 
i correſpondi mber, till it is ſome what corroded, and the 
< offend! arrer, by that means, eliminated.” But all Re- 
vellents eicher relax or empty the Veſſels; for by Friction, or 
Stimulation, a more frequent Contraction of the Veſlels is pto- 
duced in the Part, towards which the Revulſion ought to be made. 
Now d Revulſion is principally obtained by the following meant: 
By Suden. This is moſt advanc done by means of 
Cuppingplaſſes, by which che Preſſüre of the Armoſphere” is 
removed, or, at leaſt confiderably diminiſhed on the Part to 
which they are applied, either when the Air is exhauſted, by 
means of an Embolus, or by Suction, or highly rarefied by raw 
Flax kindled in the Cavity of the -plaſs. As foo 
as in this Part the equable Preſſure of the Air on the Surface 
of the Body is leſſened, all the Veſſels are proporionably more 
diſtended ; the Part becomes tumid and red; and, if the Cupping- 
glaſſes remain a conſiderable time applied, a genuine Inflamma- 
tion, or even a Gangrene, may be produced. Galen, hy 
pter 


* 


Book de 
ingly mitigated, a 
Cupping-glaſſes. Hippoerarer, in Sect. 5. . $0. i 
2. Diſcharge of the Menſes, orders the Ap- 
cation of large Cupping-glaſſes to the Breaſts. And Fan Sweiten 
mforms us, that he bas 
jons of the Eyes, which would yield f 
dies, removed by no other means than the Application of Cup- 
ping-glaſſes to the Nape of the Neck. How 8 
= were uſed by the Egyptian, in Diſeaſes of this Nature, 
we may ſee under the Article CUCURBITUL&. 


1 


As for Frifions ; the Veins, in conſequence of their being 
eaſily com „are emptied by Friction. Hence the Arteries 
correſponding to theſe Veins more eaſily evacuate their Contents 


the Reſiſtance, therefore, ro the Blood, 
flow into theſe Arteries, is leſſened : For 
ter 


into the empty Veins ; 
which afterwards is to | 
which Reaſon, ir muſt be more copiouſly, and with a 
Force, derived thither, as is obvious what has been alrea 

ſaid. For this Reaſon, any Part of the Body may, by Friction 
alone, become hot, red, and inflamed ; and if the riction is 
continued, the Heat and increaſed Motion are communicated 
to the whole Body. For this Reaſon Celſus, in the 14th Chap. 
of his 2d Book, in acute Diſeaſes condemns Friction in 
the following Words: < It is improper, in acute Diſeaſes to uſe 
& Jong Friction, as alſo in the Increaſe of Diſeaſes, except with 
« a View to procure _ ro phrenitic Patients.” And, a little 
after, he mentions the Ule of Frictions, in order to make Re- 
vulſion, in the following Words: © Frictions alleviate long: pro- 
« tracted Pains of the Head, though not under the immediate 


> m; and a n. 
& _—_ when — Member is afflicted with Pain, its cor- 
< reſponding Member is far more frequently to be rub'd, eſpe- 
« cially when we intend to derive the Matter from the ſuperior, 
L or middle _ of 1 For this Purpoſe Friction of 
the extreme Parts is uſed. ; 
At for Epiſpaſtics ; theſe Medicines are fo called from their 
attractive Quality, becauſe they derive the Humours more co- 
piouſly, and with a greater Force, to the Part to which they 
are applied. Now, tho all thoſe things, which relax and debilirate 
the Veſſels in any Part of the Body ny be ſaid to be poſſeſſed 
of an attractive Quality, becauſe che umours more eaſily en- 
ter the relaxed Veſſels ; yet the Epitbet attractive is commonly 
beſtowd on theſe things, which, by their acrid Stimulus, irritare 
the Veſſels of the Part to which they are applied, to more fre- 
quent and ſtrong Contractions, that is, accelerate the Motion 
of tbe vital Humours through the Veſſels: Now theſe Subſtances 
bf an attractive Quality, receive different Names, according to 
their greater or, ſmaller Degree of 1 as only ex- 
cite a gentle Redneſs in the Part to which are applied, are 
called — When they produce a greater Degree of Reds 
ing, and Tumor, they 2 called Sina- 
IE: Fc Subſtance fill more cr. 
oduces all t : Subſtances ſtill more a 
denk the Epidermis in ſmall Bladders, are — 


2 B ike Fire, they burn the Parts to which they 


Blood to other Parts, we are convinced from 
— a daily occur in Practice. If the Feet of a Pa- 
labouring on. bo an acute Phrenitis, are cover'd with a 
Paſts, mird with triturated Muſtard-ſeed, Shavings of Horſe- 
radiſh, or other Subſtances of a like Nature, the Diſorder 
is often, in a few Hours, alleviated, by the Pain and Inflam- 
mation produced in theſe Parts; 


and the Patient begins to re- 

cover. When Nature endeavours to ſecrete the hurtful Parts 
from the common Maſs of Humours, and depoſie them in 
ſome particular Parts of the Body, Ph ficians, by means of Epi- 
ſpaſtics, generally, with great Succels, derive the peccant Matter 
to thoſe | where it will, in all Probability prove leaſt inju- 
rious: Thus, when, in the Beginning of the Small-pox, the Feer 
and Legs are fomented with emollient Decoctione, and Epiſpa- 
ftics are applied to the Soles of the Feet, the Pocks appear very 
thick on the inferior Parts of the Boy 23 
d on the Face, and ſuperior Parts; as Van Sweites informs 
— has often obſerv'd. From what has been ſaid, the Uſe 


of Subſtances of an attractive Quality is ſufficiently under- 


ſtood. 

- As for Veſicatories ; theſe, as we have already obſerv'd, are 
A de Erihaliics, and, when applied to a Part of the 
Body cover'd with Skin, ate the Epidermis, and raiſe it 

into Bliſters, diſtended with Fluids; from which Circumſtance 
they receive their Name. Now all things capable of _ - 
violent Inflammation are, alſo, Veſicatories; for, whilſt an 

mmation is degenerating into a Gangrene, theſe Bliſters of the 
12 are the firſt Sigus of the — Gangrene : Thus, 

7 _— raiſes the Epidermis into : Hence all bighly 
Vol. 


acrid Remedies, ich as Meadow Crow - ſoot, Water- pepper, or tho 
leſſer acrid Houſleek, if applied in large Quantities, ot for a con- 
ſiderable time, excite Bliſters. Bur, for this 8 Cantharides 
are moſt generally uſed, which are dry and juiceleſa loſeCts, ſome- 
times capable, as Vun Sweiten informs us, of bei kept for 
thirty Years, in a Glaſs Veſſel but indifferen cold, without 
lofing their Virtues : Theſe Cantharides, 128 y triturated, are 
mixed with adheſive Plaiſter, or Paſte, which, for eight or ten 
wg * N 8 the wha, a / _— Revulſion 

to 5 which time t ers appear. 
But if this Application is continued too by irrje the 
nervous Pulp lying under the Epidermis, it often excites into- 
lerable Pains, and ſornetimes an uneaſy Strangury, and a Dis- 
charge of bloody Urine. 

As all theſe things are poſſeſſed of a conſiderable Acrimony, 
by irritating the Part to which they are applied, ofren in- 
creaſe the Motion of the Blood through the whole Body. Bur 
as this Circumſtance is * to the Intention to be purſued 
in this Caſe, as we have already ſhewn, Cantharides are, for 
that Reaſon, to be uſed with the greateſt Caution. 

As for Fomentations and Baths ; theſe are generally red 
of Water, with an Addition of ſuch things as are poſſeſſed of an 
emollient and _—_— Quality: Bur all the Preparations of 
this Kind act only as they relax the Solids, and leſſen the Re- 
ſiſtance made by the Sides of the Veſſels: Hence they are 
more eaſily dilated, rtho' the ſame Cauſes continue to diſtend the 
Veſſels. moſt efficacious of all theſe are Vapour-baths ; 
for any Part of the Body, for a Quarter of an Hour, expoſed 
to the Steam of tepid Water, begins to ſwell, But, when the 
Revulſion is ro be made, to ſuch Parts of the Body as cannot 
be commodiouſly immerſed in a Bath, Fomentations are, of all 
others, the beſt Succedaneum; provided they be kept warm, 

As for Fontanels ; the Skin is cut as as the Membrana 
Adipola; or, in thoſe who are afraid of the Knife, the deſired 
Effect is to be obtain'd by the potential Caurery. When a 
Wound is thus made, a — 4 of Gold, Silver, Ivory, or any 
other Matter not ſoon ſubje& to change, is to be put intp it, 
and fo ſecured by an adheſive Plaiſter, that it may not fall out: 
Thus, by the 1 of the foreign Body, the Concretion 
of the Lips of the Wound is prevented, and a ſlight Contuſion 
is made, in all the Circumference of the Wound, by the Preſſure 
of this hard Body: Herice there is produced a continual light 
Inflammation, and a gentle Irritation in the Part to which 
Impetus of the arterial Blood is to be deriv'd. Fontanels are 
. y advantageous to thoſe Patients whoſe Solids are ſo 

exible, that, by the leaſt Exceſs of the Force of the Blood, 
they may be eaſily dilated, and, by an Error Loci, admit the 
grodly —4 4 the Fluids: 2 D often 

ove hig n e who, on igbteſt Accounts, 
abour — * an Ophthalmia. But, when a violent Inflamma- 
tion ſuddenly ſeizes any Part, it is ſufficiently obvious, that Fon- 
tanels are of no Uſe; for the Part affected may be long cor- 
rupted by a Gangrene, before the Efficacy of the Fontanel can 
be reaſonably expected. The ſame holds true with reſpe& to 

Seton. Theſe are generally made in the Nape of the Neck; 
for which Purpoſe, the Surgeon raiſing the Skin, and Membrana 
Adi with a Forceps, with a large Needle made on purpoſe, 

es a Thread through the Part, and leaves it in the. 

ound, through which it is to be daily drawn : Hence there is 
＋ an Irritation, and continual Inflammation, in the Part 

which the Seton is. Setons are of the ſame Uſe with Fon- 
tanels, but n a greater Pain and Irritation. Van 
Sueiten tells us, that he has ſeen obſtinate Head-achs, which 
would yield ro no other Remedies, cured by the Revulſion made 
by Serons; and, in practical Authors, many Obſervations occur, 
which ＋7 ow this 1 FE Tr 

As rong Purging ; beneficial it is, in inflammatory 
Diſcaſes, to leſſen the Impetus and Quantity of the Humours 
by Purging, as, alſo, what Purgatives are moſt proper for this 

rpoſe, we have already obſerved. But we muſt, alſo, obſerve, 
that theſe are, likewiſe, beneficial for making a Revulſion of the 
Impetus from the inflamed Part; eſpecially if the Diſorder is 
lodged in the ſuperior Parts of the Body : or, by the meſeraic 
Veſſels, fo large a Derivation may be made to the Cavity of the 
Non; bes res on bg wt: * remain 75 the Veſſels of 
the Brain: ce it is, that draſtic Purgatives frequently pro- 
duce Vertigos, and even Deliquiums. 44 — ＋ the 
Eyes, when the whole Adnata is red, in conſequence of the In- 

els of the groſſer Parts of the Blood into the ſmall Veſſels, 


exhibiting a draſtic Purgative, the Eyes and Face become 
pale, and, the Blood being repelled into larger Veſſels, a Cure js 
often ſuddenly, and ſuccelstully perform'd. Clyſters, in like man- 


ner, frequently injected, produce this Effect, partly by relax 
and partly by their gentle Stimulus, deriving the Impetus of 
Humours to theſe Parts. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Locis in 


Homine, when treating of the Method of curing Pains of the 
Ears, after ordering the Application of Oupping-glaſſes to the 
nn — 
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the Part affected, uſes theſe Words : © If, ſays be, theſe es- 
c ſures are of no Service, a ys of N but 
© Vomiting is of no Advantage“ a litrle after, when treat- 
of Inflammations of the Eyes, he ſubjoins theſe Words: 
If the Eyes become ſuddenly inflamed, we are not to anoint 
therm with any thing; but the inferior Parts are to be ſtrongly 
& cauterized, or the Humours lefſen'd by ſome draftic Purga- 
© tive; taking care, at the ſame time, not to excite a Vomiting.” 
Hence it is obvious, that the antient Phyſicians uſed Purgatives, 
in order to make a Revulſion from inflamed Parts, and theſe of 
a very ſtrong and draſtic atk For, in the Pa now quoted, 
Hippocrates uſes the Word driavivas, which implies an Extenu- 
ttion of the Body, and a collapied State of the Veſſels, in con- 
ſequence of a violent Evacuation. But, in Caſes of this Na- 
ture, he carefully cautions againſt Vomiting; becauſe, durin 

this rime, the 13 of the Blood to the Head is increaſ 4 
as is ſufficiently obvious, when we only look at a vomiting Per- 
ſon; for the Eyes become red, and diſcharge Tears, whilſt the 
—— and whole Face, are diſtended and render d turgid with 


Fifthly, By a ſome what cold and dry Air; the total Extinction, 
or, at leaſt, great Moderation of the Paſſions; Reſt, either natural 
or artificial; a thin, liquid, and antiphlogiſtic Diet; Drink of 

the fame Kind; together with diluting, and, at the fame time, 
refrigerating Medicines. 


We now come to conſider theſe things, by which the Motion 
of the Humours through the Veſſels may be render d highly 
| _ in order to prevent the farther Injury of the Inflam'd 

eſſels 

As for a ſomewhat cold and dry Air; this is beneficial, in ſo 
far as it is receiv'd into the Lungs, in Reſpiration: For it is 


certain from Phyſiology, that the Blood, forced from the Ri 


Ventricle of the Heart, through the narrow Chanels of the Pul- 
monary Artery, ſoon becomes hot by its Attrition, and, conſe- 
ueftly, ſtands in need of the cooling Influence of the Air: 
t, if the external Air is too hot, this cooling Quality is not to 
be expected in it; for Beerhaave, in the firſt Volume of bis Chy- 
miſtry, has, by various beautiful Experiments, ſhewn, that, in live 
Animals, an highly acute Fever is excited, which, in a few Hours, 
oves mortal, when they are long pent up in a too hot Atmo- 
here, and depriv'd of the grateful and refreſhing Influence of 
2 cooler Air: It is, therefore, obvious, that a ſomewhat cold Air 
contributes greatly to the moderate Circulation of the Blood; 
and, all other Circumſtances being alike, a dry is always prefer- 
able to a moiſt Air. And, if a moiſt Air is, at the ſame time, 
cold, it may do Harm, by cooling roo much; for it is obſerv- 
able, that, in the Autumn and Winter, Perſons are more affected 
with a Senſe of Cold, when the Air is moiſt, than when it is 


dry, though, at the ſame time, the Thermometers ſeem to retain 


the ſame Degree of Heat: This ſeems to happen, becauſe the 
Air — 2 our Bodies is ſooner render d warm by their 
Heat, when it contains no Water, or, at leaft, a ſmall 
Quantity; for, as Boerhaave juſtly obſerves, in the firſt Volume 
ot his Gtywithry, The more denſe any Bodies are, whether 
<« fluid or ſolid, rbe more Time they require to become equally 
« warm by the ſame Fire.” 42g 

As fir a total Extinttion, or, at leaſt, a great Moderation of 
the Paſſions; it is certain from daily and undeniable Experience, 
that the Circulation of the Humours may be very much ac- 
celerated by violent and exorbitant Paſſions of the Mind : 
Hence it is obvious, that theſe are carefully to be avoided ; and, 
when, excited, forthwith check'd and allay'd. 

As for Reſt, natural or artificial ; it is certain, that Reſt is 
of the moſt happy Influence, in Diſorders attended with too vio- 
lent a Circulation of the Juices. Now, when the Mind is ruffled 
by no Paſſions, and when nothing acts forcibly upon the Organs 
of Senſe, the Patient generally falls into a calm and profound 
Sleep: For this Reaſon, in acute inflammatory Diſeaſes, the 
antient Phyſicians order'd the Patients to be lodg'd in dark 
Rooms, remote from Noiſe. But if, by theſe means, Slee 
cannot be procured, after raking the Meatares before Feel 
Anodynes may be {afely uſed. | 
At for a thin, liquid, and antiphlogiſtic Diet; in order to 
reſtore. what, by the neceſſary Effects of Life and Health, is 
daily loſt by the Aliments are neceſſaty, which, tho of 
the beſt Kind, are ſtill of a foreign Quality, and muff, by the 
Action of the Veſſels and Viſcera, be ſuited and adapted to the Na- 
tare of our Fluids. But, whilſt this Change of the Aliment taken 
is performing, if its Quanticy is either too large, or if it 

Jaced, in the ſoundeft and moſt robuſt Per a ſlight 

yer, by which the Matter Weg. theſe Commotions is 
either corrected or expelled: And the foundeſt Perſons, almoſt 
every. Day, perceive their Pulſes quicker for ſome Hours after 
Dinner. The weaker thoſe Powers are, which change the crude 
Aliments into laudablè Blood, the more the Circulation will be 
accelerated, by the Aliments taken. If a tender Gut ſhould eat 

- ; * 


* 
* 


ſincaked Fieſh, Bacon, or #oy other Aliment of diffivite Del 
tion, ſhe will be feveriſh for ſome Hours after Dinner. Phchi- 
fical Patients, alſo, gradually waſted by an heQic Fever, 
their Diſorder increaſed by a copious Uſe of Milk: Bur, fince 
A — Aliments to the . = found human 
uids principally depends upon the Action o Solids upon 
the Ful, and on large Quantity of the Humours alteady 
cocted, with which a Httle of the crude Chyle is gradually mix; 
as is ſhewn under the Article FiBRa ; and fince, by Veneſection 
and Purging, the concocted Humours are to be evacuned, 
and the Impetus of the Circulation lefſen'd, in order to cure 
an Inflammation by Reſolution it is ſufficiently obvious, that 
only ſuch Aliments ought to uſed, as are very eaſily digeſted. 
In Caſes of this Nature, all thoſe Subſtances are, alſo pro- 
per, which, 4 gentleſt Action of the Chylopoietic Viſcera; 
eſpecially of t Low and Arteries, eafily farther elaborat 
into Blood : Hence Whey, and, eſpecially, the acidulated Serum 
of Butter-milk; Milk diluted with a double or triple Quantity 
of Water; Priſans, prepar d of Barley and Oats ; and the recent 
Juices of Surmer-fruits, are ſo beneficial in Caſes of this Ne- 
ture, eſpecially when ufed often, but in ſmall Quantities; for 
ſuch a Regimen will never overload the Body, but prove a grate- 
ful Cooler to it; a Circurfiſtance of no ſmall Importance, in 
acute gy Diſorders: Hence, in intenſe Summer 
Perſons who are ſound, and Patients labouring under hot Dif. 
eaſes, ſpontaneouſly defire thin, liquid, and refrigerating Aliments, 
and are diſguſted at thoſe of a contrary Quality ; whereas, in 
the Winter Seaſon, and in languid Diſcaſes, proceeding from a 
cold Cauſe, the oppoſite Regimen is beneficial. Thus Hippo- 
crates, in his Epidemics, Lib. 6. Text. 18. tells us, that * Wear 
Aliments are cooling, and ſuch as ate ſtrohg heating.” 

As for thin, liquid, and antiphlogiſtic Drink ; the * of 
Lemons, Oranges, Cherries, Currants, or their inſpiſſated Syrups, 
or Robs, fold in the Shops, when diluted with a large _— 
of Water, make a very grateful Drink; and, 2 may 
a great Vatiety of theſe, and ſince every thin and cooling Li- 
quor is proper, the Patient may chooſe which is moſt agreeable 
to his 2 4 of + dil 

As for Medicines of a ing, and, at the ſame ti o 
refrigerating — The arterial Blood 4 — 12005 
minute Canals, and, by the Impetus of the Blood, propelled from 
the Heart, is preſſed, and put in a State of Attrition, as is ob- 
vious from the Definition of an Inflammation; and we have 
already ſhewn, that an intenſe Heat is produced by this Acrrition. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the farther Injury of the inſlam d 
Veſſels, thoſe Medicines are proper, which, by their diluting 
Quality, are at once capable of reſolving the concreted and ob- 
ſtructing Matter, and of removing the preternatural Heat. In 
theſe Caſes there is, properly ſpeaking, only one Dituter, which 
is Water; and all other Medicives only prove diluent, in conſe: 

e of the Water they contain: ut we have juſt now ob- 
rved, that liquid Aliments, and thin, that is, aqueous Drinks, 
were proper in this Caſe ; for which Reaſon they will concur 
with the Medicines, in order to promote the Dilution. Refri- 
gerating Medicines are ſuch-as either remove or leſſen the Cauſes 
of a preternatural and intenſe Heat: Bur we have already ſhewny 
that the exceſſive Heat accompanying an Inflammarion- ariſes 
from an increaſed Circulation, aad the violent Attrition of che 
Solids upon the Fluids, and of the Fluids on the Solids, in the 
inflem'd Veſſels, as, alfo, in the adjacent Veſſels, as yet pervious, 
bur render d narrower by the Tumor of the obſtructed Veſſels 
lying contiguous to them: Refrigetaring Medicines, therefore, 
are all ſuch as are capable of removing the preternatural Den 
of the Fluids, relaxing the infarcted Veſſels, and diminithing the 
exceſſive Force of the Circulation. All aqueous Subſtances 
are, therefore, not only diluting, but, at the ſame time, refri- 
72 it is obſervable, that, the colder the Temperament 
of the Body is, the greater Quantity of Water is found in irs 
and, on the contrary, that the greater the Heat is, the leſt diluted 
the Blood appears to be: Hence all the Parts. of dropfical Per- 
fons are cold; whereas there is a great Degree of Heat in robuſt 
Perſons, and thoſe accuſtom'd to Exerciſe, Water is, allo, benes 
ficial, in as fir as it relaxes the Solids of the Body, as is hewn 


under the Article FIE A Now, when the Blood is dilured by 


eous Subſtances, and the Veſſels relaxed, the Impetus of the. 

culation is always diminiſh'd, as is ſufficiency obvious inthoſs 
tender Girls, who; by the Abuſe of tepid aqueous Liquors; ren- 
der themſelves ſubject to ſo many Languors: When, therefo 
there are any Hopes, that the Inflammation may be reſolved? 
the Baſis of all antiphlogiſtic Medicines is Water; to which 
are added, the ' moſt emollient farinaceous Subſtances, in 
order the more to relax the Veſſels; and highly reſolver. Me- 
dicines, in order to attenuate the inflammatory concreted Matter, 
and render it capable of circulating. - There may be various 
Formulas of Medicines of this Kind, ſome Specimens of whi 
we ſhall ſubjoin. But, before we proceed to this, we ſhall: j 
obſerve, that Vencſection and Purgiag prove cooling in inflam- 


matory Di 


A Mzpictxs which is as once of « dilating and & rerigerating 
Te Uo 
- Graſs, and Vi each two ces; 

of Brooklime, Wood- ſorrel, and Agrimony, each 
Handful : Boil in Water for half a Quarter of an 
then add, of the Flowers of Borrage, Roſes, and 


half a Quarter of an Hour; and, when depurated, with 
every three Pints of the Liquor, mix of pure Nitre, two 
Drams ; and of Elder-rob, three Ounces: r 
0 three Ounces every Hour of the 


: Or 
P — 1 a 
Take of the diſtilled Water of Elder-flowers, fifteen Ountes; 
of Elder- rob, two Ounces ; _ of pure Nitre, one Dram : 
Mix all together, and let the Patient drink an Ounce of the 
Liquor every Hour. 0. 8 
, 


Take of the bruiſed of the Birdock, four Drams; of 

the Seeds of Parſley, fix Drams; and of the Seeds of Suc- 

„one Ounce: With diſtilled Parfley-water make into 

aun Emulſion; with every twelve Ounces of which, mix of 
pure Nitre, | 
2 t Roots, one Ounce: Of which 


one Dram; and of the Syrup of the Five 
Patient take an Ounce every Hour. 


eparation let che 


Or, 
Take of unwaſhed diaphoreti retic Antimony, one Drath; of Sal 
half a Dram; and of z-root, one Scruple : 


ble, 
— — into fix Doſes; one of 
1988 be taken every three Hours, in ſome proper 


the Patt affeted ted by the external 
pellents, and 1 ents, va- 
and Aperients; as the Nature 


We have already conſider d thoſe Rerhedies, which by ching- 
other Parts, or the whole Body, prevented the farther Injury 
e e ave capable of Mleyiny ts 

external to art d; are capa ying t 
— lreponts of the Humours. We have already obſerv'd, 
by the Irritation of the Fibres, in the Part affected, the Mo- 
tion of the Humours is accelerated not only in that, bur, alſo, 
thro? all the reſt of the Body. Every thing, therefore, which, being 
apply d to the inflam'd Part, is capable 
vill all the Impetus of the Humours. But this Irritation was pro- 
duced, becauſe the Blood, acting upon the obſtructed Veſſels, dif- 
tracted their Sides. Every thing, therefore, capable of reſolving the 
Obſtruction, and procuring a free Paſſage to the Blood thro? per- 
vious Veſſels, will remove this Irritation. Burt this End may be 
obtain d in two either by ſo relaxing the obſtructed 
Veſſels, that they may tranſmit thro? their Extremities the ob- 
ing Molecules into the Veins 8 or by ſo conſtricting the 


eſſels, by means of i epellents, and 
that the obſtructing Matter may be repef d from the narrow to 
wider Parts of the Veſſels. This latter Method was frequently 


us d by the Antients in the Cure of Inflammations, when, with- 
Out any evident previous Cauſe, any Part of the Body was ſuddenly 
inflam d, in which Caſe they deduced the Origin of the Diſorder 
from Fluxion. Galez, in his Method. Medend. ad Glawcow, Lib. 2. 
Cop. a. when treating of this Subject, informs us, that ſome Phy- 
ficians, attach d to the Sect of the Merhodics, affirm d, that In- 
flammations requir d relaxing Medicines, becauſe the t 
| from Stricture; for the Phyficians of this 

uced the Cauſes of all Diſeaſes from Stricture and Relaxation; 
and that, afterwards, many raſhly embraced this Opinion. But, a 
little after, he ſubjoins, both Reaſon and Experience teach 

that, after due Evacuations, the inflam d Part is to be anointed 
with ſuch Remedies as are capable of _— the influent Hu- 


mours, and at the ſame time of evacuating already con- 
rained in the Part and reſtoring the Tone and Strength 


4 mg NED — feſt] 0 of 
nate- peel, which are manifeſtly po a 
ing and aſtri Quality. And, in the followi 8 
of the ſame Book, he tells us, that Inflammations, ari 
any other Cauſt thun « ſudden Fluxion, may be moiſtened and 
" Bode when has born: ˙ ſ A 1 
© From what now as, t was ad- 
yanced concerning the Effects of actual and potential cold Sub- 
N o0piy' to inflam'd Parts, tis obvious, that Refrigerants, 
ats, and Aftringents, are only ſometimes, but not always, 
beneficial ; and that great Caution — — 
tion, ſince t prove very injurious, where they are not be- 
neficial. In light | be they are often hi ſervice- 


In flight 
able, if apply in the Beginning, Thus Nun Suiten 
he bas equently ſeen Inflammations 


removing this Irritation, 


cured by the Application of cold Water alone. But when the 
w_ of e obſtructing — 
ter impacted in the Veſſels ts not capable of being fo eaſily re- 
led. Hence, the Veſſels being, by theſe Applications, 
ed, and the Fluids coxgulared, the order will be increas's. 
In this Caſe, therefore, ane . apericne Medicines, which 
et 
prudent 


open the Veſſels, and reſolye the obſtructing Matter, are of all 


others moſt . The Phyfici |, theref 
Chuſe — adupted w err 
of the Diſorder | 


Anodynes, or ſuch Medicines as allay Pain, ma 
alſo, be mixed. Now thoſe Medicines which du Bein, 10 in 
rs; for they either remove the Cauſe, or ſo dil 
the Part of the Body to which the dolorific Cauſe is y'd, us 
to render it 1efs affeched by it. Or, laſtly, whilſt the Cauſe fab- 
any Change on the Part affected, they 


fiſts, and without induci 
remove the Senſe of Pain. All the Things, therefore, now enu- 


merated, are Anodynes, in ſo far as by openi d relaxing th 
, nody A ng and re = 


| Matter, 
narrower to wider Parts of the Vellels, they either remove the 


may be 
omentations to be apply d to inflam'd Parts ; 
for the Effects of violent Pain are a _ Heat, Thirſt, and 
Dryneſs, all which are 3 ro inflam'd Parts z and, as m 

of theſe ariſe from the Senſe of Pain, tis obvious, that mu 
Advantage is to be expected from ſuch Medicines as allay Pain. 


| The Injury done to the Veſſels is remov'd by the Uſe of 
ſame Things mention'd in the preceding Aphoriſm ; for 
preternatural Diſtration being remov'd, the proper 


_—_ of the Fibre will reſtore it to its natural F 
Nutrition will afford a freſh Supply of Strength. TOO 


The Injury done, is the Diſtention of the obſtructed Veſſel, 
the Preſſure of the vital Fluids acting upon the Part obſtructed. 
Jow, fince all the things enumerated in the preceding Aphoriſm 
either leflen or divert the Impetus of the Blood, tis oby us, 
that the Injury done muſt be remov'd by the fame Remed 


| 5 
for ſo long as there are any of a ution-left, the Co- 
beſion of the Veſſels is not d d, tho they 1 et 
2 CORD Tp as foon as 3 Obſtruction is reſoly 

racted Fibres, | r h ually return 
to their former Dimentons ; the who A rn then re- 


maining is a Weakneſs of the Fibres uced by too great a 
Diſtraction ſee the Article Fix a}, Sen is 4 vu the 
— es are removed, and the Parts loſt reſtored by 
ve iments duly changed by the Force of the Viſcera at 
Nou, the firmer and more claſtic the Veſſels diſtei 
the Inflammation are, the ſooner they return to their priſtine 
orm; on the contrary; the more tender the Veſſels are, in 
which che Inflatomation is d, the longer Time is requiſite, 
before their due Strength can be reſtored. "Perhaps, from this 
Circumſtance, we may account for ſome Phenomena, whi 
after inſlammatory Diſorders of the Brain, cured b Reſolution, 
often continue for 4 long time afterwards. It, alſo, ſometimes 
happens, that after a Phrenitis, or violent Deliriums in acute Fe- 
vers, and the Small-pox, the Patients continue incredibly weak, 
or labour under a Perturbation of all, or only ſome of the Fun: 
Ctions, which depend on the Brain. If, in Caſes of this Nature 
the Cure is attempted 1 Cathartics, Sudorifics, pe} 
other Evacuants of a like Nature, or ſuch Things as throw the 
Fluids into violent Con the Patient is rendered worſe ; 
but, if the Diforder is committed to Time Nature, it gra- 
. a The incomparable Sy who was both 
induſtrious and in tracei and inveſtiparing the crue 
imſelf of 2 


Naruges of the moſt latent Diſ declares 
Opinion, in his Schedulz Monjtoria de Nove Febris Ingreſſs 7 
be obſerv'd, that in # continual epidemical Fever, which, 
affecting the Head, generally produced a Phrenitis, after gener 
Evacuations by Veneſection and Cathartics, 4 Coma rena 
for ſome time; which, however, after a conſiderable Number 
* 2 Nene the Patient 1 roſe out of 
was not haraf'd by draſtic Medicines; for, in Caſes. of 
kind, the equable Motion of the Humour thro' the Veſſels of 
Brain ſeems ro remain difturbed, till the due and natural Str 
is reſtored to the Veſlels weakened by the two great Diſtention. 


The Fluidity of the-obſt is J 
temating, N ane ee ann 

I. By feftoring the elaſtic Oſcillations of the Veſſels; by 
iminiſhing che diſt Fluids 


by means of Veneſection, 
ranks ue, [bo 5 Gs , by add a Stimulus co the Fi- 
means 


chin aromatic Liquors drank warm, Fomen- 
eos, Frictions, the Application of Cupping-glaſles, and Sri: 


4 The 
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The third Cireumſtance, requiſite for the Cure of an Iuflam- 
mation by Reſolution, was, to procure and preſerve a due De- 
Bree of Fluidiry and Mildneſs to the obſtructing Matter, as 
we have already obſerved; ſo that we now come to treat of the 
Method and Remedies by which theſe Ends may be obtained. 
We ſhall, therefore, firſt, conſider thoſe things by which the Fluidity 
of the obſtructing Matter is ſo effectually procur'd, that it may, 
without any Obſtacle, 2 chrough the narroweſt Extretnities of 
the Veſſels. This E ſeems capable of A neces in 
two Manners; either by Dilution, when, for Initance, Water, 
by the Admixture and Interpolicion of its Parts, ſeparates the 
united Molecules of the Blood; or by an Attenuation, per- 
form'd by the Attrition of the Veſſels, and Frictions; as, allo, by 
ſuch Remedies as, by the Figure and Rigidity of their Parts, are 
capable of dividing the concreted Molecules. Diluent and atte- 
nuating Medicines may, therefore, be ſo mix'd, as, by their joint 
and concurring Virtues, to produce more conſiderable E 
than either would do ſeparately. 

The human Blood, if left in a State of Reſt, ſpontaneouſly 
tends to Concretion ; and ſo much the more, the ſtronger the 
Perſon is. A continual Motion and Change of Situation are, 
therefore, requiſite in the Particles of the Blood, in order to 

event their Concretion; and, by this Motion and Change of 
-Situation, thoſe Parts, which had already * ＋ to be concreted, 
are again reſolved. When a Perſon falls into a Deliquium, 
the Blood ſtagnates in the large venous Recepracles about the 
Heart, and eſpecially à large Quantity of the Blood is collected 

between the Right Ventricle of the Heart and the Lungs, in 
the Auricle, and the venous Sinus, where it immediately tends 
to Concretion. When, by the Sprinkling of cold Water, ſuch 
a Patient begins to recover, a violent Palpitation of the Heart 
forthwith ariſes. The Blood, which is now viſcid, and, as it 
were, beginning to be converted into polypoſe Concretions, ſticks 
in the narrow Parts of the pulmonary Artery, by the Contraction 
of which theſe Concretions are forced back: Thus they are car- 
ried backwards and forwards, till, by their repeated Attrition on 
the Sides of the Veſſels, they are reſolv d. Then all the Patient's 
Anxiety is remov'd, and a free Paſlage given to the Blood ex- 
lled from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, thro* the narroweſt 
arts of the pulmonary Artery. The ſame Effect may be expected in 
an Inflammation, if the elaſtic Oſeillations, with which the Veſſels 
were before mov'd, are reſtor'd to them; for, if we conſider 
thoſe Cauſes, by which, in a State of Health, the human Veſſels 
are mov'd, it is oBvious, that, in an inflam'd Veſſel, the oſcilla- 
tory Motion, by which it ought to be alternately diſtended and 
contracted, muſt be wanting; for, when the Heart contracts it- 
ſelf, it expels all the Blood contain d in its Cavities into the full 
Arteries, which, as they are flexible, are by that means dilated. 
Bur, in a Moment after, when the Heart is in its Diaſtole, the 
Arteries, by their proper Elaſticiiy, and the Action of their muſcular 
Fibres, are again contrafted ; by which means the Blood, contain'd 
in their Cavities is carried forwards: And, fince the Valves of 
the Aorta hinder the Blood from being preſs'd back to the Heart, 
that Fluid is, by this Force, convey'd from the Arteries to the 
Veins. Now, if we ſuppoſe any Obſtacle lodged in the Cavity 
of an Artery, capable of hindering the free Circulation of the 
Blood, the Blood, impel'd by the Force of the Heart, may 
dilate ſuch an Artery ; but the Artery dilated cannot be next 
Moment contracted, becauſe the Blood contained in i:s Cavity 
cannot paſs through its obſtructed Extremity, and the Impetus 
of the ſucceeding Fluids will hinder its Regreſs: Such an Artery 
will, therefore, remain diſtended and full, but without Motion, 
fince its Elaſticity and muſcular Force are not capable of ſur- 
mounting the Reſiſtance of the obſtructing Fluid. Now the 
_ ofcillatory Motion of ſuch an Artery can only be reſtor'd by di- 
miniſhing the Quantity of the diſtending Fluid ; but its obſtructed 
Extremity prevents the Conveyance of this Fluid into the cor- 
reſponding Vein. Hence nothing remains to be done, bur ſo 
to diminith the Quantity and Force of the Fluids, that the 
natural and efficacious Contraction of the Artery may be re- 
ſtor'd, and, conſequently, the contain'd Blood forced back to 
the Baſe of the Artery. Then this obſtructing Matter, being no 
longer acted upon by the ſucceeding Fluid, will, by the Con- 
traction of the Artery,. be forced into its wider Parts, unleſs it 
remains firmly impacted, and totally immoveable in the narrow 
Parts; but, the Moment after, it is propePd into the former 
narrow Chanels. .'Thus, by being ied backwards and for- 
wards, there will be an Attrition of it on the Sides of the Veſ- 
ſels, and the contiguous Molecules of the Blood, Hence an Attenu- 
ation and Diviſion of the concreted Molecules may be 22 
expected. But that the concreted Molecules may be again ſo 
ditſolv'd, as to become capable of paſſing through the narroweſt 
Parts of the Arteries, is, in ſome Caſes, obvious to the Senſes. 
Thus Leewwenboeck, in his Experiment. G. Contemplat. ſupplies 
us with an Obſervation, which effectually demonſtrates the Ef- 
Reacy of this alternate Motion of the Veſſels, in diſſolving con- 
efeted” Blood. In a Bat, reduced to a languiſhing Condition 
by Cold and Hunger, bur afterwards & little recover d, be, with 
4 Microſcope, view'd the thin Membrane us d by that Animal 
& Wings; he obſervd no Motion eicher in the Arteries or 
FS 4 by + ; . 


Veins. Six Hours ＋ 4 - — Oy the Animal bes 
came more vigorous, he ſaw an o article of concreted 
Blood filling the whole Artery, protruded, and immediately af- 
ter repel'd, and in this matiner continually carried backwards 
and forwards, till, being refoly'd by che Attrition, the whole 
Maſs became capable of paſſing from the Artery to the Vein. 
How the Quantity and Imperus of the diſtending Fluid may be 
diminiſhed by Veneſection and Purging, we have already ſpecified. 
But how much che Diminution of the diſtending Fluids con- 
tributes to reſtore the oſcillatory Motion of the Veſſels, ſuſſo- 
cated by too great Plenitude, is ſufficiently obvious in plethoric 
Patients, in whom, if the Diſorder riſes to à great Height, the 
Pulſe is hardly perceptible ; but when, by copious Veneſection, 
the Quantity of che Blood is diminithed, the Pulſe beats ſenſibly, 
and all the Functions, before almoſt ſuppreſs'd, are reſtor'd.. 
By the Addition of a Stimulus to the Fibres, by means of this 
aromatic Liquors, drank warm. The celebrated Baglivi, in his 
Treatiſe de Fibra Motrice & Morbeſa, has demonitrated, that 
the ſolid Parts of the Body are poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſurpriſing Pro- 
perty, that, when irritated by any Stimulus, they are often capable 
of exciting wonderful Commotions either by increaſing the na- 
tural Motion, which in a State of Health they ought to perform; 
or by entirely perverting and diſordering ic. It is certain from 
xperience, that in the larger Parts any Stimulus produces this 
Effect. The Aljments taken, by the Motion of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, are ually carried through all their Gyrations 
and Meanders, to the Extremity of the Inteſtinum Rectum; 
and, during the Whole of this Paſſage, being deprived of all 
their diſſolvable Parts, are, at laſt, eliminated from the Body. 
Bur if the Inteſtines are irritated by a purgative Stimulus, the 
Aliments are, in a ſhort time, diſcharged by Stool; ſince they 
are propel'd by the accelerated periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines. 
Whilſt acrid Poiſons corrode the internal Surface of the Inte- 
ſtines, they often contract all the Parts they couch fo violently, 
as entirely to cloſe them up. Hence, in conſequence of the. 
intercepted elaſtic Air, enormous Tumors of the Abdomen are 
ſometimes produced. And this Itritability is fo eſſential . to 
ſome Parts of the Body, that it remains after Death, and when 
theſe Parts are ſeparated from the reſt. Thus we are inform'd by 
Lord Bacon, that the Heart of an embowel'd Man, when thrown 
on the Fire, rs As pretty high, and continued to do ſo for 


ſeven or eight Minutes. Peyer, upon laying open the Breaſt 
and Abdomen of a Cat, who died after Abort —.— had — 
ſtiff for a copliderable time, and inflating the Receptacle of 


che Chyle, was ſurpriſed to find, that as ſoon as the Air was 
conveyed to the Heat, firſt the Auricles, and then the whole 
Heart, vibrated for ſeveral Hours. By this caſual Diſcovery be- 
ing induced to make the ſame Experiment on human Carcaſes, 
ic was attended with the like Succeſs, though in ſome the Mo- 
tion of the Hearc was excited with more, and in others with 
leſs Difficulty : And ſometimes, alſo, beſides the Air blown in, 
which mutt be warm, he found a Neceſſity for an external Fo- 
mentation. But Peyer, in his Parerg. Anatom. informs us, 
that the Hearts of Perſons hanged are not only eaſily ſuſceptible 
of Motion, but, alſo, retain it for a long time. From all theſe 
Circumſtances it appears, that the Fibres of the Viſcera and Veſ- 
ſels may, by the Application even of a gentle Stimulus, be irri- 
cated to greater Motions. When the ſoundeſt Perſon uſes too 
large a Guantiry of Salr, Aromatics, or Wine, the Heart and 
Veſſels wil, by theſe, be ſtimulated into a brisker Motion, and 
a Fever produced. When, therefore, the obſtructed Veſſels are 
long and violently diſtended by the. I of the ſucceeding 
Fluids, the Fibres, being often too much diſtracted, loſe their 
Force, and do not re- act with ſufficient Strength upon the con- 
tain'd Fluids. After, therefore, by Veneſection and Purgatives, 
the Quantity of the diſtending Fluids is leſſened, and the Impe- 
tus of the arterial Blood diminiſhed, it will be expedient to ex- 
hibir ſuch Medicines as, mixing with the Blood, and being con- 
veyed thr the arterial Veſiels, may, by their gentle Stimulus, 
icricate the Fibres of the Veſſels to a ſtronger Contraction, 

by that means, ſeparate and divide the obſtructing Molecules, 
ſo that they may, withour any Difficulty, paſs through the nar- 
roweſt Parts of the Veſſels; and, in this Cafe, the Inflammation 
will be cured by Reſolution. This End is obtained by mi 
Aromatics infuſed in large Quantities of Water, to be drank by 
the Patient; or Infuſions, or weak Decoctions, of Sanders, | 
Saſſafras, the Five aperient Roots, and other Subſtances of a 
=y which can never prove injurious: in Caſes of this. 


5 


A thin AROMaTic LiquoR, #0 be drank warm. 50.208 


Take of white, yellow, and red Sanders, each one Ounce ; of the 
Roots of the Carline-thiſtle, one Ounce; of Parſley, and Fen- 
nel-roots, each three Ounces : Boil for balf an Hour, in Water; 
then add of the Shavings of Saſſafras, two Ounces ; and of 
the Leaves of Berony, Rue, Scabious, and Colts foot, each 
an Handful : Let them ſtand in a very hot Digeſtion, for 
half an Hour, in a cloſe Veſſel; and of the, depurated Li- 
quor let the Patient have five Pints, of which let him take 
two Ounces every Hour, warm. "I A 


' ** Butz 


Relaxation they, in à great ure, re- 
Action of the Veſſels upoa 

ſufficien tly obvious, that gentle Frictions 
this Caſe, and that they ought never to be 


the. Blood either entirely re- 
ſuch Remedies as leſſen its 


per ge — 
are ute in 
uſed in the inflamed 


and 
not more conducive to the Cure of an Inflammation 
Reſolution, than to fill the Veſſels with a Fluid capable of 
ing through the ſtnalleſt of them. Now Water is poſſeſs 
ſuch a Quality; and the moſt ſubtle Part of the human Fluids, 
which comes under the Cognizance of the Senſes, almoſt, reſem- 
bles Water in all its Properties. Hence it follows, that Water is 
capable of the moſt minute Veſlels of the Body. 
This Fluid, when drank warm, is the moſt efficacious Remedy 
in all inflammatory Diſorders ; for, by the Laws of the Circu- 
lation, being convey d to theſe Parts of the Body, where the 
obſtructing inflammatory Matter is compaCted, it will act upon 
it, and, by the Concurrence of the Action of the Veſlels, atte- 
nuate it; and thus, gradually interpoſing itſelf betwixt the Mole- 
cules of the concreted Matter, it will ſeparate and dilute them. 
But we have already obſerved of how great Efficacy Water is 
in removing O jons, by diluting and attenuating. Beſides, 
we — 1 — that Water ſerves as an excellent Vehicle for 
all the other Remedies calculated for attenuating and reſolvi 
inflammatory Concretions. All thin Liquors, therefore, in whic 
Water is moſt predominant, are highly beneficial in theſe Caſes, 
ſuch as Whey, Milk and Water, ſmall Ale, Decoctions of 
Barley and Oats, together with Infuſions of Coffee and Tea. 
3. By uſing Attenuants, Reſolvents, and things oppoſite to 

che Narure of the obſt Fn wag rag and 

externally, either in orm octions, Bat omenta- 
tions, Steams, Cataplaſins, Plaiſters, or Ointments. 


Tho' Water is capable of diſſolving a great many Concretions, 
ſuch as thoſe of the faline, ſaponaceous, m and gelatinous 
Kinds; yer there are many which cannot be diſſolved by Water 
alone. For this Reaſon, together with the rr Subſtances, 
ſuch things are to be taken as are poſleſſed of a reſolvent Qua- 
liry : Of this Kind thoſe are to be choſen, which are moſt op- 
polite to the *Nature of the obſtructing Matter. But, in this 
Caſe, the obſtructing Matter is red Blood, or a thinner Fluid, 
remaining ſt t in its proper Veſſels, or, by an Error Loci, 
forced into Veſſels by Nature not deftined for it. There are 
preſent, at the ſame time, an increaſed Motion and Heat, which 
give the Humours of the human Body a great Tendency to Pu- 
trefaction: Hence the Medicines intended to attenuate inflam- 
tory Concretions ought, at the ſame time, greatly to reſiſt Pu- 
trefaction. But there are known Medicines, which are, at once, 
bighly reſolvent and antiſeptic. Honey, by the antient Phyſicians 
ſo much uſed in inflammatory Diſorders, is remarkably poſſeſſed 
of theſe Qualities; for, by the immoderate or long-protracted 
Uſe of Honey, the Blood may be fo reſolved, as to be diſcharged 
Dre |» 

bles are ex pr rruption in Honey. 
Herodotus, in Lib. 1. —— us, that ſome of the Babyionians 
ſefled Liar. Tee ger, Juloes of une Fink 
of the tame ity. recent Juices of unripe Fruits, 

> Decodtions of Su 5 » Vi- 


cacy, in Caſes of 


Of theſe, various iently grateful Remedies may be 
pared for intern ſe Butit will, ae the fare time, be beneficial 


to apply e Things of the ſame Na- 
ture, either in rations, Steams, or 
Cata : But theſe external Medicines ſeem not only to act 
ſo far as the Water, i with attenuating ici 


inſinuating itſelf into the ibulous Veins of the external Skin, 
being mix'd with the Blood, is, by the Laws of Circulation, 
convey'd ſo far 


of of 


"thin 


xe 
tire Virtues to the obſtrufted Parts. For that Portion of the 
ery, which lies behind the obſtructed Parr, — . there 1s 
now no Impetus e NT cart, and all 
the Ramificarions ariſing from ſuch an Artery, beyond the ob- 
ſtructed Part, will, in like manner, be empty: Hence the Fluids 
pplied will enter thoſe Ramifications, with a Force equal to that 
with which highly minute Tubes attract con Fluids : 
3 
* olecules, in the © e 
are, on both Hands, acted on by Attenuants; and if, 2 
time, Der of the Veſſels are reſtor d, it is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, that theſe Molecules are, as it were, triturated 
with thoſe Remedies, and may, by this means, be reſolved, if 
there are any Hopes of 1 Reſolution left. But the Plaiſters 


or Ointments, h, in order to obtain this End, are applied 
to the inflamed bn: bor, hoon to be roo tenacious, or ac 

nious ; becauſe then rather increaſe the Diſorder, as 
we have already d: Hence ſuch Preparations are only uſed, 


as {lightly adhere to the Skin, 


and confine the exhaling fine 
Dew, that thus the Part 


may be, as it were, in a Bath 
its own Steam, and that the Virrues of the Medicines ap- 
CC 


The Lenity of the Humour is ured by drinking 
aqueous Liquors; by a mild Diet; by Medicines gently diluting 
and obrianding ; os ſuch as are in a fingular and ſpecific man- 
ner oppoſite to the prevailing Acrimony, 


We have already obſerved, that a mild Dif of the Hu 
mours is requiſite to the Reſolution of an Inflammation; for 
which Reaſon it is not ſufficient to re a due Fluidity to 
the obſtructing Matter, unleſs, at ſame titne, its Lenity 
is preſery'd, or its Acrimony, if any, correfted. Water, and 
all aqueous Subſtances, are 8 ſubſeryvient to this Inten- 
tion; for nothing is more mild than pure Water, by means of 
which, the moſt acrid Subſtances may be ſo dilured, as to 
no longer hurtful. The moſt concentrated Oil of Vitriol, Which, 
like Fire, in a Moment deſtroys the Parts to which it is 
Plied, may, by the Affuſion of a large Quantity of Water, be 
weaken'd, that it may be ſafely uſed inwardly : Hence, as ſoon 
as any acrid Subſtances are mix'd with the Blood, Thirſt forth- 
with forces the Patient to uſe Quantities, cither of Water, 
or ſome other thin Liquor, till the peccant Matter is expelled, 
either by Urine, or Sweat. The foundeſt and moſt healthy Per- 
ſons reer too large a Quantity 
of ſalt Fleſh, or any other thing of a like Nature. Befid 
aqueous Liquors anſwer all the Intentions of Cure, ſpeci 
above: A Diet, conſiſting of the ſofteſt frumentaceous Grains, 
ſuch as Barley, Oats, Buck-wheat, and Rice, as, alſo, of Milk, 
and the ſofteſt Por-herbs, is here highly beneficial. Hippocrates 
2 from bis Treatiſe de Vitts in Morbis acutis, ſupported 

c labouring under acute Diſeaſes, almoſt entirely with Barley- 
ptiſan alone. In Caſes of this Nature, the beſt Medicines are thoſe 
popery of emollient and gently viſcid Subſtances; ſuch as the 

octions of Marſhmallows, Mallows, Mullein, and other 
Subſtances of the like Qualities. Emulſions of farinaceous and 
ſomewhat oleous Subſtances, as, alſo, the ſofteſt expreſſed- Oils, 
are, likewiſe, of ſingular Service in Diſorders of this Kind, be- 
cauſe they ſo obtund and ſheath up wht 7 Acrimony, 
as to render it inactive and languid. t becauſe theſe Oils 
very ſoon become rancid, cy in a conſiderable Hear, 
Emulſions are generally preferable to them, which contain che 
obrunding Virtues of the Oils, and, at the ſame time, are not ſo 
ſubject ro degenerate into a rancid Acrimony. But if, before or 
after the Inflammation, an acrimonious Cacochymy of the Hu- 
mours is obſerved, in this Caſe thoſe things are proper, which 
are of a ſpecific Virtue againſt the known Acrimony : Thus an 
acid Acrimony is to be treated with Abſorbents, or Alcalines ; 
whereas Acids are moſt proper for cortecting a putrid Acrimony. 


The ing Matter is forced from narrow to wider 
J of the accriat 9d vecow Find, 
1. By a venous 
by ann of Flletion | 

2. By a Relaxation of the Fibres. 

3. By artificial Frictions. 


We have already obſerved, NR In- 
tentions of Cure to be purſued in curing an mation 
Reſolution ; that, if the obſtructing Matter cannot be xr d 
ſo fluid as to paſs thro the narrow Parts of the Arteries, the only 
hopes Yell, whore, being carted of by the Clrcataion of he 

r Veſſels, where, bei ied o t cu of the 
Blood, it is ſo divided as afterwards to become capable of pai- 
ſing choſe Veſſels, in which it naturally ought to flow. 
This may be uſed in all Inflammations, but 1 
in thoſe arifing from an Error Loci; when, for Inſtance, grois 
Molecules of the Humours, having enter'd the dilated Orihces of 
the IN Veſſels, cannot paſs through their Extremities * 

10 : 


INF 


Caſe, a red Globule, for Inſtance, which has 


for if, in ſuch « 
enter'd an Artery deſtin'd for the Serum, can be r 
again return into the Arteries deſtin d ſor the red thro 
the x narroweſt Parts of which it is naturally 7 471 
in conſequence of which the Inflammation will be reſol / d. Buc 
that this e may be brought about, the Impetus of 
the Fluids on the obſtructed Part muſt he removed, or at leaſt 
very much diminiſh d; the Fibres of the obſtrufted Veſſel muſt 
be & yelax's ob 10 perenle the Bogen os ed Mole- 
cule; and, laſtly, this Molecule be put-in z that it 
may return to 4— Parts of the Veſſel. 
hilt an Artery, diſtended by the Forge of the oy, e 
tracts itſelf, it will, of courſe, force back its contain d er 
towards a wider Part, unleſs the Im of the ſucceeding Fluid 
events this Effect. When, therefore, the 8 this thin 
id is leſſen'd, and its Impetus diminiſh'd, che Fluid contain d 
in the Arteries will move, as it were, from the Apex to the 
Baſe of theſe conical Veſſels. Thus, with reſpect to the Deter- 
mination of the Motion of the Fluids, the Arteries will, for a 
time, become Veins. Now Veneſection anſwers both theſe In- 
tentions; for it leſſens the Coney of the Fluids coptain'd in 
the Veſſels, and impairs the Scrength of the Heart, by which 
they are impel'd ; for by VeneſeCtion we may, at Pleaſure, weaken 
the Strength of a Man, even to Death. 
But that theſe Intentions may be ſucceſsfully anſwered, the 
' Evacuation of Blood muſt be both large and ſudden ; for, if it 
was ſmall, the Quantity of Blood would not be ſufficiently di- 
miniſh'd ; and, unleſs it is ſudden, the Force of the Heart im- 
pelling the Blood is not ſo much weaken'd : For the ſtrongeſt Man 
can hardly bear the free Diſcharge of two Pounds of Blood, 
in a full Stream, from a large Wound, without falling into a 
Deliquium; whereas he can bear the Loſs of three times that 
2 when the Blood is r 12 Drops, from his 
ole, or when, after the Drawing of a Tooth, any ſmall Ar- 
tery diſcharges Blood, Night and Day, as has often been ob- 
ſerv'd to happen. But in neither of theſe Caſes does the Patient 
fall into a Deliquium. | ; ; 
- This is ſufficiently confirm'd by what happens in acute in- 
flammatory Diſorders: Thus, whilſt « Patient, la under 
an acute Vlewrify, cannot draw in the Air by reaſon of his in- 
tenſe Pain, and is, for that Reaſon, ready to be ſuffocated; if 
a large Orifice is made in one of the Veins of bis Arm, the 
Pain often begins to be diminiſh'd, and ſometimes totally ceaſes, 
whilſt the Blood is flowing from the Vein, ſince, by this retro- 
ade Motion of the Humours to larger Veſſels, the obſtructed 
nals are ſet, as it were, at Liberty. When inflam'd Eyes are 
become entirely red, by the Blood impel'd into improper Veſ- 
ſels, by liberal Veneſection even to a Deliquium, Redneſg 
immediately diſa fince the Blood is repel'd into. larger 
Veſſels; for in this retrograde Motion tis not neceſſary the ob- 
ſtructing Molecules ſh 2 through a large pos before 
they enter larger Trunks ; ſince, from anatomical njections, we 
know, that in very ſmall Interſtices there are Anaſtomoſes and 
Divarications of the Trunks into frequent and numerous Rami- 


n. obſtructing Molecule remains | impacted in the 
narrow Part of the Veſlel. Hence, if the Fibres of this Veſſel 
are rigid, they will ſo compreſs this Molecule, as to render it 


d, ic will 


immoveable. In fuch a Cale, therefore, it will be expedient to 


relax the Fibres, after having previouſly, by Veneſection, dimi- 
niſh'd the [wpetus of the impel d Blood; for otherwiſe the ob- 
ſtructing Molecules would be forced into narrower Parts, be- 
cauſe the relax d Fibres would mare eaſily ſuffer themſelves to 
be diſtended, a Circumſtance repugnant to this Intention, which 
requires the Retropulſion, and not the Propulſion, of the ob- 
ſtructing Matter through the relax'd Veſſels. But in what man- 
ner, and by what Medicines, the Fibres of the human Body 
may be relax d, is ſhewn under the Article ERA. 

3- When the Impetus of the Fluids, acting upon the ob- 
ſtructing Molecule, is removed, or, at leaſt, much diminiſhed, then 
the ſole Contraction of the Vellel itſelf repels the obſtructing 
Maſs to a wider Part. Every thing, therefore, which increaſes 
the Contractility of the Veſſels, or conſpires to promote the 
fame End, will aſſiſt this retrograde Motion. But Friction, by 
externally compreſſing the Sides of the Veſſels, produces the 
ſame Effect which their own Contractility would have done, 
the Efficacy of which it, alſo, augments. Hence its Uſe is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, eſpecially if the Friction is made from the 
Exttemities of the Veſſels to their Baſes, How beneficial this is, 
we learn from Experience. A Pleuriſy is much more happily 
terminated by Veneſection, if, at the very time the Bloc 
diſcharged, the Side affected is gently rub'd; or if the Patients, 
by a deep and often repeated Inſpiration, or in conſequence of 
a Cough, move the Part affected. For this Reaſon, by holding 
warm Wine or Vi to the Patient's Noſe, we frequently 

- force. him to cough contrary to his Inclination, whilſt he 
is afraid to do ſo for fear of the intenſe Pain he before felt. 
When, in Hunting, Animals are botly purſued, upon —_— 
their Skin, the Tunica Adipoſa, and even the muſcular 

are ed to be blackiſh, in conſequence of the Blood be- 

2 


ing forc'd into improper Veſſels. For this Reaſon, alſo, Grooms, 
After Horſes have been hard run, rub them — over, in 
order to remove this Accident; for = bave learn'd from 
Experience, that, without this Method, Animals languiſh'd, 
and became good for nothing. | 

The Antients put Perſons, fatigued by long A into a 
Back, pop rubbed them; and this Method is uſcd, in Aſia to this 
very Day. 7 ag | 

Hence in all lee —— whether internal or ex- 

ternal, we underſtand what that Reſolution is, which is always 

to be deſired, if poſſible; what a perfect Cure of an Inflatn- 
mation is; as, alſo, what a Cure without a Criſis is. 


In whatever Part of the Body an Inflammation: is, ics Defini- 
nition remains _— the ſame, that is, an Obſtruction of the 
arterial 3 1 a „Ae impel'd Fluids 

ing upon art obſtructed. Will, therefore, be a 
Rec, whe of the Inflammation, when the Molecule obſtructin 
the Artery is ſo attenuated and divided, ot the obſtructed V 
fel ſo relax d, that there may be a free Circulation of the Hu- 
mours through the Veſſel before impervious, or; alſo, when ſuch 
a Molecule is repel'd to wider Veſſels. *Tis ſufficiemiy obvious, 
that this Method of curing Ioflammations is of all others the 
beſt and moſt ſafe; 1! without any farther Injury of the 
Parts, it reſtores a perfect Soundneſs of the Functions. But it 
is not always in the Power of the Phyſician to cure an Inflam- 


mation by Reſolution; the Meaſures, er, requiſite for this 
End, we have already ſpecify'd. ; 
As for à perfect cure; Reſolution alone can properly be call'd 


a perfect Cure of an Inflammation, becauſe it removes it with= 
out inducing any other Diſorder ; but the other Terminations-of 
an Inflammation in à Suppuration, or a Scirrhus, are not per- 
fect Cures, though they remove the Inflammation; for in theſe 
Caſes the Inflammation terminates in another Di which 
again requires a freſh Cure before perfect Health is reſtor d. 
when an Inflammation terminates in a * or 28 
coy it does not tend to the Cure, but to the Death of the 
art.” Ht vs 
As for a Cure fer tho' the Word Cxiſis has had dif- 
ferent Ideas affix d to it, by the Antients and 
N — 2 1 — * 1 BE 8 is then faid to 
C W cer o i is, the ſtagnant 
Fluid, lodg'd in the arterial Veſſels, by the remaining Principle of 
Life, and the Medicines exhibited, is ſo diſpoſed as again to flow 
freely thro the Veſſels, entirely agreeably to the Laws of Health. 
When, therefore, this Matter of the Diſeaſe is ſo changed as to 
become moveable, and remains no longer impacted in the narr 
Parts of the Veſſels, and is, at the ſame time, deſtitute of t 
Conditions, which are requiſite for its Circulation with the ſound 


Humours th the Veſlels, without any Hindrance of the 
Functions, tis then either eliminated from the Body, or depo- 
ſited in ſome particular Parts of it. In this Caſe the Inflamma- 


tion is ſaid to be cured by a Criſis, and the Evacuation of the 
Matter, and its Depoſition to other Parts, are faid to be critical. 
When, for Inſtance, by an Error Loci, a red Globule bas enter d 
a Veſlel deſtin'd for the Serum, and produc'd an Inflammation ; 
if the red Globule is either forced back trom this Veſſel into the 
Artery deſtin'd for the red Blood, or divided into fix ſerous 
Globules, of which Number, according to Leewenhoeck, it ſeems 
to be compoled, this Inflammation will be cured without a Cri- 
ſis; don 00 Matter 8 the 2 was ſo —— — 
out any Impediment to be capable o through thoſe Veſ- 
ſels, in which, during a State of all agg tor to flow. But 
if the Extremity of the obſtructed Veſſel, together with the Ob- 
ſtructing Molecule, are, by the Impetus of the ſucceeding mild 
and gentle Fluids, gradually ſeparated, the Obſtruction will be 
removed, but the tinuity of the Veſſel being interrupted, 
the Humours will be diſcharged. The ſeparated Extremity of 
the obſtructed Veſlel, together with its £7 5:1 "iy hugs no longer 
obey the Laws requiſite to a State of Heath, for which Rea- 
ſon it muſt be removed, fince it is to be conſidered as an here- 
rogeneous Body. Hence theſe highly tender Solids, when mix'd 


with the diſcharg'd Fluids, by the Hear of the Body, and the 
ſmalleſt Degree of beginning Putrefactiogggare chang'd into Pus, 
which muſt be evacuated, ſince it can r acquire the ſame 


Nature with the human Fluids. An Inflamgagtion, however, is 
cured in this manner, but not without s; becauſe: the 
Matter of the Diſeaſe is, by the remai mnciple of Life, 
ſeparated and eliminated from the Body. us it evidently 
appears how the Reſolution of an Inflammation differs from a 
critical Cure of it. This Doctrine ſeems to be beautifully con- 
firm'd by a general Axiom of Gelex's, with reſpect to the various 
Terminations of Diſeaſes, delivered ia the fouith Chapter of bis 
third Book de Criſibus, in the following Words: 1d wiv v 
cc MA Keive|ai dic, ion d , je:, ub e. Violent 
4 Diſeaſes are all critically determined, whereas thoſe which are 
e {light are Wy reſolvd.” Thus a violent — — 
minares in a Suppuration, or a Gangrene, whereas one that is 
gentle, may be refaly'd. | 
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NI ATIO. Inflation. An Emphyſema is ſometimes thus 


cal d. 2 | 
INFRA-SCAPULARIS M»ſcs/us. A Name for the 


SCAPULARIS; Which ſee. | 
INFRA-SPINATUS MUSCULUS, 


Maſs, which, Ve | 
of the Head of the Os Humeri, and adhering to the capſular 
Ligament, terminates there in a flat broad Tendon, which, ad- 
hering, alſo, to the Capſula, is afterwards inſerted in the greater 
middle Surtace of the great Tuberoſity of the Head of the Os 
Humeri. At the Place where the Fibres leave the Infra- 


or adipoſe Cells, between the Bone and the 


the fleſhy Mals. . a 
This Maſcle r 
ward the Baſis of the Scapula, becauſe of the middle tendinous 


Plane. It, alſo, ſeems confounded with the Teres Minor, to 
which it is very cloſely join d. Its Tendon is united, on one 
Side, with that of the Teres Major; and on the other, with 


that of the Supra · ſpinatus; and it is cover d by the poſterior Por- 


tion of the Deltoides. 


The [nfra-ſpinatus, being inſerted, by its Tendon, in the middle 
Surface of 2 7 Tuberoſky * Os Humeri, muſt per- 
form different ions, according to the different Situations of 


that Bone. If it acts, while the Arm hangs down parallel to the 
Trunk of the Body, it may move the Os Humeri round its 
before 


as the Supra; ſpina _ 

cloſely by the of their Tendons, they may, in ſome 
meaſure, in their Action on that Ligament. 

When the Aves, raiſed iti the manner alread is 
pulbd forward by the Pectoralis Major, a con Force 1s 
neceſſary to prevent the Head of the Os Humeri from being 
— . — out of the Glenoide Cavity. 
of the Infra- ſpinatus, and the Number of 
is much greater than in the ap thr 
this Purpoſe; in which it is, alſo, aſſiſt 
thin Ligament, as mentioned under the Article ScapuLa. 


Fibres, which 
fit it for anſweri 


This Muſcle may, likewiſe, aſſiſt the Teres Major in great 


Efforts. 


EL Anatomy. | | 
INFRIGIDANS Ceratum Galeni. The fame as the CER a- 


TUM RosaTUM. 

INFUNDIBULUM is a kind of ſmall Conduir, which 
pierces the Dura Mater u 
into the Subſtance of the Glandula Pituitaria, See CEREBRUM. 
The Infundibulum of the Kidneys is the Pelvis. 4 

INFUSIO. Infuſion either implies the Action of 
any Ingredient, or Ingredients, in a r Fluid; or the Medi- 
eine wand by this Action. The Method of making Infuſions 
is - i 


ed under the Article DEcocrio. 
fion. Sometimes it imports a Clyſter or Injection. 
INGA. Ray takes notice of four different Trees, which 
are calfd - — — of rs is the 8 
Arbor ſiliquoſa Braſilien ſ. foliis pinnatis, coſta media membra- 
nulis — extantibus alata. Inge Species, Belgis vulgo Lotus. 


Marcgr. 
The Ne, — eli hiſpida ferrugine Ceratonie 
Arb iqu0ſa Braſitiane, 25 
facie. Brern. Inga Opea 22 Marcgr. | 
The third is the 
Inga alia Species. Marcgr. Siliquoſs Braſilienſis, Inga dicta, 
Al iquoſa Braſilienſis, foltis pi , coſta in- 
Pinerem ia appendicibus Aurentiarum emulis elatit. 
Inga Bra ſili Marcgr. k 
I find no medicinal Virrues aſcribed to theſe. as 
INGERENDA, or INGESTA. All Sorts of Aliment, 
whether ſolid or fluid; that is, whatever is taken into the Body 
for irs Nouriſhment. n * 
INGRAVIDATIO. The ſame as IMR OMA rio. 
INGREDIENTIA. I ients in a Com 3 
INGRESSIO, or SSUS. In Medicine it i 
eicher the Iogrels of a Phyſician into the Patient's Chamber ; 


inal F under the Acromium, there is a great Quantity of 
— 122 


The Structure W 


by the flat, 7 


the Baſis of the Skull, and finks 


_ this Purpoſe, we muſt not uſe a Cord, 
FUSUM. An Infuſion. A Medicine prepared by Infu- Thread. 


kept in an Earthen V 


of the entering of ohe Þ, reſt ther; in 
2 . erf the Inteſtine within another; in 
ri — 
F 
— ASCIA, or SIC A. A Sort of Bandage. 
InGguinatts Hernia. See BuBoNocsLE, and 'Hernth, 


Incuinatrs HRA. See ASTE 
OE" Jon Can OS TI 


 INHUMATIO, — — is a Method of | 

burying the Veſſel, containing e Ingredients to be 2 

AED | 
; erm us'd by Helmont, to expreſy 

4 Diſtemper which conſiſts in a violent « : 

Stomach, and an Immobililiry of the Body. oy FR = 


- INJECTIO. Ari Inje&ion. There are various Sorts of In- 
jections us d in Medicine, either for the Mouth, Anus, 58 
agina, or for Wounds, Ulcers, and Sinutes, which are cal 

notice of under the reſpective Articles to which belong. 
The Moderns have very much improved Anatom dy inetd 
ing certain fluid Subſtances into the Blood-veſſels, and thereby 
„ „I Courſe more accurately than could be done 
without ſuch a Contrivance. Reuyſth was the moſt famous of 
all others for his artificial Inj the Method of doi 

which he kept a very great Secret. Rieger gives the fols 
lowing authentic Account of his Method. | 


Rvyscti's Method of injelting and 1 dies for 7 


romitcal Purpoſes, from bis 0%un Manuſerist, purcb 
bim by Peter 1 and now in the Li . 15 7 - 
verſity of Peteriburtzh. | v4 
. The Hypogaſtrium is to be laid opem ; after which two In- 
ciſions, about an Inch, or ſomewhat — in L , ED 
= _ in the 2 of ar of the ons, and the Veng 
uch a manner two Tubes may afterwards roduced. 
2. Phe Sub , * be introduced 


bei aced in cold Water, the Blood is 
frequentiy to be — Fg from the above mention d Inciſions, 
for a Day or two. 


3. After this, warm Water is to be ed the Sub 
= _ five, or ſix Hours, — it * 22 


4. In the mean time the ceraceous Matter, for the InjeQion, 


iga- is to be melted in an Earthen Veſſel, placed in am Iron Veſſel, 


with ſome common Water in it. | 
By. mow — is melted, 6 14 Quantity of facti- 
inna to be added to it, ſtirri m ti 
ſufficiently inc E 
6. For the Matter, we are, in the Winter-time; to take ſimple 


ts bur, in the Summer-time, we muſt add a little white 


Some, for this uſe Wax, Turpentir 
2 | — oe ax, Turpentine, Roſin, and Oil 

Others uſe Spirit of Wine ſaturated with Cirinabar ; and, when 
the Veſſels are fill'd with this Preparation, cloſe them wich melted 
Wax, leſt the injected Matter ſhould be again diſcharged. 

Bur, when theſe Merhods are taken, | injected Veſſels can- 
not be ſeparated from the Carcaſe, as in my Manner. 

7. When the Carcaſe has been thus warnt'd for four, five, or 
ſix Hours, it is to be taken out of the Veſſel in which it lay, and 

d upon a Table; after which two Tubes are to be introduc'd 

into the Artery, in ſuch a Manner, that one of them ſhall be 
directed to the —_ and che other to the inferior Parts of the 
Carcaſe. The Tubes are, alſo, to be firfnly ſecured in theſe 
Veſſels; but we muſt obſerve, in fixing them, to comprehend the 
deſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava before opened ; and, for 
but a thick and ſtrong 


8. After theſe Meaſures are carefully taken, the Carcaſc is again 
to be immerſed, for a Quarter of an Hour, in the warm Water 
from which ir was taken. 

9. As this Water, in the mean time, becomes cold, it is to'be 
pour'd out, and a ly of ſufficiently warm Water is to be added. 

10. After this, a Syringe, heated by means of live Coals, is to 
be applied to the Tubes; and firſt to that which is ſuperior, and 
then to the inferior Tube, gently compreſſing the Matter with 
the Embolus, till a ſufficient Quantity ſeems to be injected; and, 
if there ſhould not be a ſufficient Quantity of Matter, theSyringe 
is again to be filled, and the Matter injected in the ſame 


manner 
their Mouths are to be clos d; 


11. When the Veſſels are full, 
and the Subject, being plac'd in cold Water, is to be 


ally moy'd, till the Matter is cold, left, in conſequence the 
Gravity of che Cinnabur, it ſhould be white on one Side. and 
red on the other. 


12. When the Carcaſe is cold, my Liquor is to be poured 
upon it, in which it is to remain for ſome Days, frequently 
— Hof tos ie Meghan Bong EY 
extracted. r ö 

13. When the Carcaſe is to be expos d to View, it is to bg 
c 

14 
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The is Spirit of Wine, or Malt Spirits, to which, 
— be aps add a Handful of black Pepper, that 
the more powerfully penetrate the muſcular Par. 

f Malt Spirits, which I now perpetually uſe, ought not 
ſabcile, ſince when they are ſo, they cannot be retain'd 
ials : I therefore take the reCtifed Spirit, and add a third 
ater to it, which I find to be the beſt Mixture of all 


6, For Bi "__ ane and Animalcules, I uſe 
i roar? mix” m— ater ; but this is not to be 
the Preſervation of an human Carcaſe, ſince, 


this 
would ſoon loſe its Beauty. But the Foie | ub for 
diſtil from a tinn'd Alembic, with the Af- 


ire. 
The Carcaſe, when expos'd to View, is not to be long kept 
of the Liquor, lince by that means it would loſe its Beauty. 
18. If we intend to dry the Parts of a Carcaſe, we are neither 
them to the Fire, nor the Rays of the Sun, but to a 
ir ; otherwiſe the Matter injected would make its Eſcape. 
9. Nothing is more difficult chan to dry and indurate Sub- 
thus prepar'd, by reaſon of the Mouldineſs with which they 
are continually cover d. A Pencil, therefore, dipt in the Liquor, 
or ſaturated with Alcohol, is to be uſed, by which the Mouldi- 
neſs is immediately remov'd ; and this Method is to be perſiſted in, 
till the Diſcharge of the Mouldineſs ceaſes. 
20. Dry'd Subjects are, with the | © mays Care, to be preſerv'd 
from ſuch Animals as prey upon y or membranous Sub- 
ſtances. * 

I. Animalcules, the moſt offenſive are, a ſmall Spe- 
ces He» Fanny eſpecially in the Months of May, June, and 
July; but they are rarely to be found in the W inter- time. They, 
alſo, produce a kind of Animalcule, which is no leſs offen- 
five. 


22. If, by chance, a Subject ſhould be infeſted with theſe In- 
ſects, I 3b it over with Alcohol, which immediately kills 
them; after which, I again expoſe it to the Air, in order to dry it. 
23. For the better Preſervation of Subjects, I ſometimes co- 
ver them over with a Verniſh prepared of Gum-copal, and Oil 


* Pi hen we intend to render the moſt minute Veſſels viſible, 
the Carcaſe is firſt tro be moiſten'd with Oil of Spike, or Turpen- 
tine; then, taking care that no Object intercept the full Acceſs 
of the Rays of the Sun, we are to uſe good Microſcopes. 

INIMBAY. A 2 for the BonDUCH ; which wr FR 
INION, iviov. The Occiput; or, according to others, t 
poſterior Patt of the Neck. Blancard ſays, it is the Beginning of 
the Spinal Marrow. h 


NNOMINATA OSSA. 
The Salon is the third and loweſt Part of the Trunk, conſiſt- 


inci of two large Pieces, called Oſſa Innomi 
ue , — ited anteriorly by a cartilaginous Symphyſis, and 
poſteriorly to the two Sides of the Os Sacrum, repreſent a kind 
of Baſon. When conſidered 2 they have no regular Fi- 
gure, being of different Breadths in different Parts, unequally 
convex on the Outſide, and unequally concave on the Iuſide. 
Each Bone is but one Piece in adult Subjects, but, in Children, 
it conſiſts of three Pieces joined together by a Cartilage, which 
afterwards perfectly offifies, leaving, commonly, no Veſtige of 
the firſt Diviſion. Anatomiſts, however, conſider in it, even 
in Adults, three different Portions, and — them by differ- 
ent Names, as if they were three diſtinct Bones. The largeſt 
of the three is ſuperior and poſterior, called Os Ilium; the ſe- 
cond, inferior, called Os Iſchium; and the third and ſmalleſt, 
anterior, called Os Pubis. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that, in the entire Bone, there are ſeve- 
ral common Parts, which belong to more Portions than one; as a 
deep cartilaginous cotyloide Cavity, called in Latin, Acetabulum; 
formed by all the three Portions ; A large 1 called Fora- 
men Ovale, formed by the Os Iſchium, Os Pubis: A la 

ior Notch or Sinus, called the Iſchiatic Notch, formed 
the Os llium and Os Iſchium : An oblique Eminence, or Protu- 
berance above the Acetabulum, towards the Foramen Ovale, 
made by the Os Ilium and Os Pubis To theſe may be added, 
a ** on the Inſide of the Pelvis, which divides the upper 
wide Part om ey Bottom, to which alone the Antients gave 
e Name of Pelvis. a 

werde Os Nium was ſo, named by the Antients, becauſe it ſup- 
ports the Parts called by them Nia. Ir is flat, very broad, un- 
equally convex and concave, partly round, and partly of an irre- 
lar {quare Figure. It is commodiouſly divided into the Criſta, 
ſis, anterior and poſterior „and two Sides, one external, 
and the other internal. The Criſta is the upper Part, being a 
pretty thick, arched Border, the Circumference of which is little 
more than the Quadrant of a Circle. The anterior and middle 
Part is convex outward ; the poſterior Part a little convex in- 

We diſtinguiſh in it two Labia, and a middle Space be- 
=< them. It is originally an Epiphyſis, of which we ſome- 
times ſee plain Marks in a very advanced Age. The poſterior 
Portion of the Criſta, which is convex inward, is much thicker 
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than the anterior; and, for that Reaſon, might be called the Tu- 
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}berculum of the Criſta. The whole Criſta appears t be cruſted 


over with a Cartilage, which, in Reality, is no more than the 
dry'd tendinous Inſertions of the Muſcles. | 

The anterior Edge of the Os Ilium has two Eminences, ot 
Tubercles, called the anterior Spines ; one ſuperior, the other 
inferior; and likewiſe two Notches, one between the Spines, the 
other below the inferior Spine. The poſterior Edge is ſhorter 
and thicker than the anterior. Ir terminates, likewiſe, in two 
Eminen or Spines, berween which there is a conſiderable 
Notch, or inferior Part of this Bone, is the thickeſt 
and narroweſt. It forms, anteriorly, a Portion of the Acetabu- 
lum; and, poſteriorly, almoſt all the Iſchiatic Sinus. The Out- 
fide is convex on the fore Part, and concave on the back Part. 
We obſerve on it the Remains of a long ſemicircular Line, 
which reaches from the upper anterior Spine to the great Iſchia- 
tic Sinus, being a muſcular Mark. Above and behind this Semi- 
Circle, there are ſeveral other Impreſſions, and muſcular Marks. 
A little above the of the Acetabulum, we ſee; likewiſe, 
many Inequalities, which ſurround Part of that — a ſemi- 
circular Form, being a Collection of muſcular and ligamentary 
Marks. The Inſide is — 1 concave, and has ſeveral In- 
equalities toward the back Parr, the . of which is that 
large cartilaginous Surface of the Figure of an 8, or of a Bird's 
Head, which anſwers to the lateral Surface of the Os Sacrum, 
with which it is connected by a cartilaginous Symphyſis. The 
other Inequalities are much of the ſame Kind with thoſe in the 
lateral Part of the Os Sacrum, with which they form ſeveral 
rough and irregular Cavities. From the upper Part of the carti- 
laginous Surface, or Symphyſis, all the Way to the oblique Emi- 
nence, runs a prominent Line, which bounds the Concavity of 
the Inſide of this Bone, and diſtioguifhes the Margin of the Pelvis 
from the Bottom. 

The Os Iſchium is the loweſt Portion of the Os Innominatum, 
as well as of the whole Trunk. It is divided into the Body, Tu- 
beroſity, and Ramus, or Branch. The Body of the Os Iſchium 
forms the loweſt and greateſt Part of the Acetabulum, and ſends 
out an CIS backward, called the Spine of the Iſchium. The 
Tuberoſity is very thick, un and turned downward ; and it is 


on this Part, that the whole Body reſts when we fir. It appears 
— becauſe of the dry d and hardened Remains of the 
endons. 


| whole convex Part of it is originally an Epiphy- 
ſis, of which the Marks are obliterated ſooner in ſome Subjects, 
than in others. Three muſcular Impreſſions may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed in it. The Branch of the Iſchium is a kind of ſmall, flat, thin 
Production, or Apophyſis, which aſcends forward from the Cur- 
vature of the Tuberoſity to the Os Pubis ; and it is often cover'd, 
in Part, by a Continuation of the Epiphyſis of the Tuberoſity. 
Theſe three Parts of the Iſchium, taken together, form a large 
. which makes the greateſt Part of the Foramen Ovale. 

tee other Notches are remarkable upon this Bone; one poſte- 
rior between the Tuberoſity and the Spine, for the Paſſage of 
the internal Obturator Muſcle, which is a little cartilaginous, and 
divided into three or four ſmall ſuperficial Chanels; one lateral 
between the Tuberoſity and the Acetabulum, for the Paſſage of 
the external Obturator Muſcle; and one anterior at the Edge of 
the Acetabulum, for Ligaments. 

The Os Pubis is the leaſt of the three Portions of the Os Inno- 
minatum. The two together form the fore Part of the Pelvis; 
and in each we may diſtinguiſh the Body, Angle, and Branch. 
The Body of the Os Pubis is its upper Part, ſituated tranſverſely 
before the inferior Part of the Os Ilium. Its poſterior Extremity 
is very thick, and by its Union with the Os Ilium forms the ob- 
lique Eminence which diſtinguiſhes theſe two Portions of the Oſſa 
Innominata. It, likewiſe, contributes to the Formation of the 
Coryloide Cavity. Its anterior Extremity ends in a ſmall Eminence, 
or Tuberoſity, called the — of the Os Pubis, which is ſome- 
times double. The upper Edge has on its inner Part an oblique 
Ridge, which may be called the Criſta of the Os Pubis, and is 
continuous with that Ridge which diſtinguiſhes the Margin, and 
the Bottom of the Pelvis. Before this Criſta is a broad, oblong, 
oblique Slope. The lower Edge is obliquely notch'd, and forms 
the upper Part of the Foramen Ovale. e Angle of the Os Pu- 
bis is its anterior Portion, and makes Part of that Connection, 
called the 2 of the Oſſa Pubis. This Portion is flat, 
and not y thick ; and, in ſqme Subjects, toward the upper 
Part of the fore Side, near the angular Curvature, ir has an Emi- 
nence which increaſes the Size and Extent of the Spine already 
mentioned. The two Offa Pubis, connected together by this 
Portion, form on the fore Side an unequal Convexity, but, on the 
back Side, a pretty even Concavity. The Branch of the Os Pubis 
is a flat thin Apophyls which, running downward, unites with 
the Branch of the Iſchium, by a cartilaginous Symphyſis, of which 
only ſome Marks remain in Adults. It completes the Formation 
of the Foramen Ovale. The Branches of the two Offa Pubis 
form, on the fore Side, a pointed Arch, which, in the natural State, 
is much more round. | 

$ what has been ſaid of the Acetabulum in general, ſee 
iculars, under the Article ACETABULUM. 

The Subſtance of all the three Portions of the Offa Innomi- 
nata is moſtly ſpongy, except in the Middle of the 1 

where 
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where the two Tables, Uniting, render the Bone tranſparent; ne the 


the ſame is ro be ſaid of the Acetabulum. 

The Offa Innominara are join'd ro the Os Sacrum, and to each 
| Other, by a cartilaginous Symphyſis. They are articulated with 
the Os Femoris, by Enarthroſis. 

The Offa Innominata, together with the Os Sactum, form the 
Pelvis, which is Part of the Cavity of the Abdomen, and ſup- 
ports ſeveral Viſcera, eſpecially thoſe which are the common 
— of the Urine, and groſs Excrements, and thoſe by which 
the two Sexes N T The Pelvis is larger in Women 
than in Men; the Offa llium and Iſchium are wider. The 
Arch form'd by the Branches of the Offa Pubis is alſo greateſt 


in Females. 

Moreover, theſe Bones, together with the Os Sacrum, ſupport 
the whole Trunk, and all the Parts belonging to it, and, alſo, the 
lower Extremities. In a Word, they are the Baſis of the whole 

Body of Man, and the general Centte of all its Motions, when 
- farting, ſtanding, or lying. 
The Cartilages of the Offa Innominata are not ſo numerous 
as one might imagine on — Skeleton only. We are 
ſubject to think, we ſee the dry'd Remains of Cartilages on the 
Criſta of the Os Ilium, on the Tuberoſity of the Os Iſchium, 
and on the Grooves and Notches, which give Paſlage to the Ten- 
dons of Muſcles : But none of theſe Incruſtations are truc Car- 


rilages, being, for the moſt part, tendinous, aponeurotic, or liga- 
mentary z which, — dry d, look more like Cartilages, than t 
true Cartilages themſelves. e Cruſt, which covers the Criſta 


of the Os Nium, is principally tendinous, and a ſmall Part of it 
aponeurotic in Adults; but in Children, and very aged Perſons, it 
"a cartilaginous. In Children, the Parts which are not com- 
etely offified, are eaſily taken for true Cartilages ; and, in Old- 
age, the Tendons are often hardened to ſo great a Degree, 25 to 
have the very ſame * The Subitance which covers 
the Tuberoſity of the Iichium, is almoſt entirely tendinous; and 
that which lines the Grooves and Notches of the Tendons is 
principally ligamentary. | : 
The true Cartſlages of the Offa Innominara, in Adults, are five 
in Number, three common, and two proper. The firſt and prin- 
- cipal common Cartilage ig that which makes the * of the 
Offa Pubis. It reaches from the Interval, between the 8 
: theſe two Bones, all the Way to the Angle formed by the two 
Branches, where they begin to ſeparate. 2 or 
broader at its upper Part, than for a conſiderable Space lower 
down; but the inferior Part is much the broader. It fills the 
Angle already mentioned, and forms a kind of Arch, which is 
more conſiderable in Women, than in Men. The two other 
- common Cartilages join the Os-Ilium to the Os Sacrum, but are 
thinner than that of the Os Pubis. 

-The proper Cartilages are thoſe which line the Cotyloide Cavi- 
vities. In the Edge of each of theſe Cartilages, there is a Notch, 
or Opening between the anterior and inferior Parts; and, in the 

Cavity itſelf, there is a broad — ny ſhallow Depreſſion reachi 

from the Notch beyond the Middle of the Cavity. All the r 

of the Surface X the * is covered —— . white, 
ſhining, ſmooth Cartilage, which terminates preciſely at the Edge 
of the Cavi . The Tee of the Acetabulum has, be- 
fides, a Border of a particular Kind, the Subſtance of which is 
neither wholly — nor wholly ligamentary ; but I chuſe 


theſe and the nei ring Bones, which are numerous. 
- ior Ligament, inſerted by one End in the internal Labium of 
| ſterior Part of the Criſta of the Os Ilium, about an Inch 
above the e of that Criſta. It is about an Inch in Breadth, 
dy its other Extremity in the whole inferior Edge 
tranſyerſe Apophyſis of the laſt Vertebra of the Loins. 
inferior and anterior, fixed by one End in the inner Side 
the Criſta of rhe Os Ilium, and by the other in 
anterior Part of the firſt falſe tranſverſe Apo- 
Sacrum. In this Ligament there are tranſverſe 
e | 
inferior and poſterior, fixed by one End along the in- 
© er, i he d thee e dee pope 
the other, in the ree t 'ſes ; 
and — thence 1 over the Marks falſe 
oblique A phylis of the 
NG pre o 
incipal r Ligaments are z. two 
one and yon. ry the other ſmall and internal, one 


ſciatic, 
be broad Sacro-ſciatic, or internal ſciatic 
Tuber of the 


„is . ; 
iſta of the Os ium, 


bo Notch 


.of the Foramen Ovale, it joins 


over the Notchy 


ch is between ſciatic Spine, "This 
Inſertion is afterwards continued over internal Labium 
of the inferior Portion of the Os Iſchi the Branches of 
the Bone, and the inferior Portion of hes of the neigh- 


; 


duces a * 
the Bones, the other lies looſe uati Pals 
S kind of deep Chanel, 


t 


the Way to the upper Part of the Os Coccygis. From this Ioſer- 
tion it runs up a little obliquely to the Spine of the Iſchium, 
in the ſharp Point, and my Part, in which it is fixed. 
this Courſe, it croſſes the broad Li t, being cloſel 
to the Infides thereof, and loſes bur little of its Breadth. 
two Ligaments, two diſtin Openings are form'd, a 
with the ſuperior ſciatic Sinus ; and a one, with the 
ke Geenen L 

curator Ligament fills up all the Foramen 
except the oblique Norch, at n Pars Te is faſtened, pre- 
ciſely, to the Edge of the Circum of that Hole, from the 
anterior Part of the oblique Notch, all the Way to the Sympbyſis, 
hy" — Os Pubis Ly. the Os Iſchium. w l 

rom thence, to t — r Part of the ir Notch 

is fixed to the internal Labium of the Edge 13 
forming a kind of ſmall Chanel with the Labium ; and 
afterwards it is fixed to the common he af the Foramen 


Ovale, and Cotyloide Notch, or Opening. 

By this Diſpoſition, an Opening bs left between this 
and the ſuperior oblique Notch ; and, immediately below 
common ing, there are two ſmall Pertorations in the 


ment alone. | 
On the Inſide of the upper and anterior Part of the Os Pubis, 
the Shape of a Pent- 


there is a tranſverſe Ligament, reſembl 
f d by its upper Part to the Os Pubis, from the oblique 
of the Foramen Ovale, all the Way to the lower Part of 
the Symphyſis, at a ſmall Diſtance from the Circumference of the 
mention'd Hole. 

This tranſverſe Ligament is about half an Inch in Breadth in 
an adult Body; and poſteriorly, below the ſuperior oblique Notch 
ins the Obturator Ligament, by means 
of à particular Fold; and, by parting from it afterwards, a kind of 
deep narrow Groove is form'd between them, the tranſverſe Li- 


GE ISS © 69 Place, ſupported by ligamentary Fræna of 


The inguinal Ligament, call'd, from the Diſcoverer, Ligamen- 
tum Fallopii, is an 'aponeurotic, or 1 ·᷑ Band, faſten d 
one End to the anterior and ſuperior Spine of the Os Ilium; 

the other, to the Spine of the Os Pubis. The middle Portion 
it is very narrow, but it expands conſiderably toward both 
Extremities. It is cloſely join'd to the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 


theſe 


one, 


Ovale, 


this 


and to the aponeurotic Faſcia of the Thigh. It ſeems to be often 


to each Os Innominatum, 

frong Ligamen, which 

of the Cotyloide Notch, 

Cotyloide Cavi comp? og 
vity ma 

| "Ie is @ Gore of toon 


wanting. 

Beſides theſe Ligaments, peculiar 
there is another ſmall, flat, and very 
runs tranſverſely between the two Angles 
and may be term'd the , or tranſverſe Li 

The elaſtic Border of the 


rec- 


Piece 


in ſeveral Places, are, by degrees, inclined toward the bony Edge 
pa 


the tranſverſe Li before-mention'd 

ſerves to ſu it, as the bony Edge of the Cavity does thro}, 

all the reſt of its Circumference. | 
One of the two Ligaments, by which the Os Femoris is con- 


nected to the Os Innominatum, ſurrounds the whole Articula- 


tion, the other is contained therein. The firſt is called the or- 
bicular Ligament, the other, very improperly, the round Ligg- 


ment. 

The orbicular Ligament is v and i 
It furrounds the whole convex Ci — 4m of the Super 
num of the Cotyloide Cavity, to which it is ſtr d for 
the Breadth of near a quarter of an Inch, from the ſharp Edge 


outward, and from thence ſeems to ſend off a ligamentary Apo- 
Its Inſertion at the ſharp Edge of the 


neurofis 
tn oo ow 


rranſyerſe Apophyſs of the Os Sacrumm. From thence this Li 
n deſcends obliquely towards theTube- 
Vo. II. Aer een eee 


» o& 
"2 
LE > 


from the Border, and only touches it quite ound; and where 
r Zeri e a 
b 10 . | 48 


* 


18 


L Bt which, Joint is not 
6 ae would mal rd ſri a far Gord, Toa 
at one End, and and deen at che other, and rherefore, in ſome 
meaſare, of #, friangular 1 5 By irs narrow End, it is in- 

— ar the two of the Norch of the Cotyloide Cavity; 


na, Vf the other, in "he Dom This broad End may þ 
= d the Bafis of the Ligament ; and from thence ariſg 
borne ligamen eg Fine wh hich afe inferred at 


cumference of che rough Impreſſion of the 


nces, in the 
2 e Cavity. 

ere isnothing in the Perioſteum of this Bone different from 
that which bas been ſaid above, except what relates to the In- 
ſertion of ſeveral dae | 

The rough unequ effion, at the Bottom of the Coty- 

loide Cavity y, is 25 by a broad flat mucilaginous Gland, bor- 
der'd with a fatty Subſtance, and covered by a fine Membrane, 


Re 


through which 2 A yt Liquor 3 to moiſten the 
Joint, arid facilitate its Motions. mbrane riſes above 
the Gland, and gives à fort of Covering or Coat to the Liquor 


conitajn'd in the Joint. The Blood-veſſels of this Gland paſs be- 
tween the Bottom of the Coryloide Notch, and the tranſverſe 
L ment thereof. 

As theſs Bones have no internal Cavity, and their . 


5 cellulous or cavernous, they contain no medullary 

The ſmall Cells of their cavernous Subſtance contain a r 
— 59 which diſtils inceſſantly through the Membrane with 
whic 3 are all lined. 

pe Blood. veſſels paſs principally through the ſmall Holes, in 

both conyex and concave Surfaces of the Bones; and, ramifying 

upon the bony C 3 they end in a great Number of ſmall ca- 

* Tubes, which wake che medullary Juice appear red. 

's Anatomy.” 

OCU LATIO. See VARIOLA. 

INOPIN US, waggavy@, ſudden, unforeſeen, is ſpoken of 
ſuch unexpected Accidents, or Events, as happen either natu- 
rally or preternaturally in Diſeaſes, and ſeem to indicate ſome 
Alteration. 
relieved or depreſſed beyond Reaſon or Expectation, we are not 
much to fear the one, nor truſt the other, as we are taught by 
N 2 Aph. 27. 

OSCULATIO, unn See ANASTOMOs1s. 
INPINGUEDO Porci. The Herb Coſtus. Caſtellus. 
INQUIETUDO, &4avopuls, Reftleflneſls. See Al. vsMus. 
INSANIA. Madneſs. See DELIRIUM, and Mania, 

INSECTUM, {ſquer, an Inſect, fo called, from its being 


mark'd or diſtingyiſh'd OY of Parts ſeparated, as it were, 
by Incifions. e ſever x ag of Inſects, uſeful in Medicine, 
ſee under their proper Artic 


INSERTIO. Iofertion, . in Anatomy, is the Inſinuation and 
cloſe Conjunction of the Veſſels, Fibres, Muſcles, or Membranes, 
with ſome other Part. 

INSESSIO, rides Ionice, iin, Inſeſſion; ſee ExxDRR. 
It 1 --my alſo, the ſame as ENcaTHI$MaA, or "SEMICUPIUM ; - 


INSESSUS. The fame as SEMICUPIUM ; which ſee. 
SIDENTIA, tric act. See EpisTAs1s. 


INSIDIANS, N, inſidious, latent, js an Epithet of Diſeaſes, 


which betray no evident Symprom, but are ready, on an — 
e to break forth, as it were, by Surprize, upon the 


n drug. See ApokUxl. 
ISIpIEN 5 e DELIRIUM. 
INSOLATIO. An Infolation, or expoſing to the Rays of the 


. BLANCARD. 

SOLATUS. The fame as EU E TNEREs, which ſee. 
INSOMN » Inſomnitas, Inſomneitas, Want of Sleep. 
INSOMNI M,. ib, a Dream. 

Sometbing may be learnt concerning the preſent State of the 
» and Prognoſtics may be drawn from Dreams; for if, theſe 
are different from what may be expected from the Buſineſs or 

Occupation of the Day, they airs e us of ſome Diſorder. in the 

Body. Dreams of Fire indicate « Redundance of yellow Bile. 

ſee a Smoke, or kick Fog, ſhews, that black Bil 

in the Body. To dream you fee a Fall of Rain, or Snow, or 

Hail, . or # Repreſent 2 of Ice, there is a Redundance of 

Phlegm in the internal F He who fanGes himſelf conver- 

fant among Stinks, ma by «ſrc, that he harbours ſome putrid 

ON within his « Body. have red things repreſented. in 

Sleep, or to fanſy your r to 1 a Comb like a 


Signs that 5 5 
Dream ni fes 
of the Body; the; 

thoſe which affect "hb | Albi, or 1 Surface. If any one, 


nn The. Moon ing in a 
Ae of the Cavities in e e Part 


therefore, of theſe Ly minaries be leſſe or obſcured, or 
in its Courſe, the Pure ſignify'd by it 1 1 — under jor B. 
order, which. is but ſlight, it what iſbes the Lighthe 
Air, . 10 ſt ; but 4 br ny „if r 2 
pears ove wer! the the Elem 
To ſuch a Dep as to — quite pores, of the. Patient, it 
Io de fea will nk under the Diſtetnper; but if, furmount- 
7 


But when the Sick find themſelves, in any meaſure, 


to the Extremity of the upper Labium of 


e abounds . 


Ft 


e of the Ade e the Stars pow 


covered on the Outſide by a ligamentary Membrane, 
Muſcles, have been miſtaken 


paper: to be j | 

uminaries ſerm to hurry a Wi 

indicate Madneſs; if they appear to deſcend in the Weſt, or to 
be precipitated into the Sea, or to the Earth, it, | 
Diſeaſes. A troubled Sea indicates an Affection of Jelly; 


3 To faoly 12 you drink pure Water, is 
take other Liquors, is bad. 5 24 of — 8 
armed Enemies, occaſioning a Frigbt in . 7 ſhews Sickneſs, 
and Danger of Madneſs. To fan lp, or from 
* very bigh Place, threatens op 7 my TER 

lexy, eſpecially if the Leh at the ſame time, Ah 

The foregoing Obſerracions of Dr 

oregoing Obſervations of Lommius, on Dreams, are all 

or moſt of them, taken from Hippocrates, who has written 
Book expreſly on the Subjet. , * 7 

INSPIRATIO. opinion. That Part of Reſpiration, by 


which the Air is drawn into the E. 


INSPISSATIO. Infpiſfation, addon, 

INSTILLATIO imports, ſometimes, the ſame as EMnrs- 
CATI10. 

INSTINCTUS. Inftin&t. That Principle, in brute Ani- 
mals, which enables them to make their 9 of what is moſt 
beneficial to them. This Inſtinct frequently directs them to Me- 
dicines well adapted to the Cure of their Diſeaſes 


INSTITA. A Fillet. Ir, alſo, 6gnifies a flat Worm of the 


Int 
I FFLATIO.. Inſufflation; the blowing into Ca 
= thereby to convey any thing medicinal CT 


INSULTUS. The firſt Invaſion, or Acceſs of « Parorylin, 


or Fit. 
n A Term Paracelſus, import- 
ing 3s Decuſſation of the optic ng by 
TEGUMENTA. The Int Integurents. The Curicula, Cutir, 


and Membrans Celluloſa, are generally underſtood by the Iote- 


guments. 
INTEMPERANTIA. In with r reſpect to Meat 


and Drink. But it, alſ  lignifies the fame as Dreck ASTA. 


INTEMPERIES. lame as Drscn 4814. 
11 — This imports either Extenſion, or 
cation 


INTERCEPTIO. The ſame as-APoLePss ; which ſee: 
INTERCIDENS Pulfus. A fort of Pulſe is thus | 
when betwixt two regular Pulſations, a third Stroke — 
It ſeetus to be much the ſame as the Dicxorus. 
INTERCISIO. The ſame as Diacorg; which ſee. f 
INTERCOSTALES MUSCULL ' 
The intercoſtal Muſcles are thin fleſhy 


an external — an internal, cloſel — * —— ae noting 
a thin, fine, cellular, mechbranous 
According, to this natural ache — — — be fo forty-four 


intercoſtal Muſcles, in the twenty-two Interſtices left between 
the twenty-four Ribs; and of theſe there are eleven external, and 


eleven internal, on each Side. The Fibres of the — prank 
tercoſtals run down from behind, forward; and thoſe of 
rag Intercoſtals, from before, backward 3 ſo that the Fibres 


the in- 


of theſe two Series of Muſcles croſꝭ each other. 
external Intercoſtals extend commonly from mo Vene 
ortion 


each Rib, and go no further. The internal near 

the Sternum; and end backward, at the * — of each Rib. 
ende theſe Angles and the theſe flethy 

Planes are double, the Fibres, by their oppoſite Directions re- 


eſenting this kind of Figure X. Bur from the Vertebræ to the 
ny. Angles, and in the Interſtices between the cartilaginous 
tn the Plane is ſingle, being that of dn Muſcles, 


backward, and of the i 
I be F ibres of the external . — are very . — 


WEE of the internal Intercoſtals 2 22 in Ac" 2 


ortions, 


ſite Direction to thoſe 
Oontinuations of the external 
Intercoſtals, over which this Membrane is likewiſe ſpread, 


bres of which, running in an © 


dec the ſame Wey of reaſoning, it mi 
that all che which immediately ſurround 
are but one; — Boy a like Experiment, they, 

Perioſteum, wy entirely ſeparated from the 


The poſterior Fibres of the external Intercoſtals are 
- their upper Extremities, fo near the Articulation of the Ribs 
with the Vertebtre, that they cannot depreſs 
they are ſo inſerted; whereas the Inſertions of their lower Extre- 
mities in the following'Rib being ar a greater Diſtance from the 
ap oma they may move that Rib apwards : And from thence 
follows, that all the remaining Part 
which terminates at the bony Extremity of each Rib, can only 
ſerye to taiſe the lower Rib toward the upper. | 


The. anterior Fibres of the internal Intercoſtals are ſo near the F 


ieulation of the Ribs with the Sternum, chat they 
lepreſs that Cartilage in which each of them is inſerted ; 
the inferior Infertions of theſe Fibres bei 
from-the Articulation, they are in a irion to raiſe the Car- 
ilages in which they are ſo inſerted. From whence it follows, 
that all che internal intercoſtal Muſcles have the fame Uſe with 
the exgernal, and that they can have no other. 
| The Portions which lie between the two Extremities of the 
Ribs, ſerve to increaſe the Force of the ſame uniform Action. 
And the firſt Rib, being immoveable, ſerves for a fixed Point 
for the Motions. of all the other Ribs; and each Rib in parti- 
cular ſerves for a fixed Point for the Motion of that below it. 
The Sypra-coftales are powerful Aſſiſtants to the Intercoſtals 
in their common Action, and are therefore very juſtly terracd 
Levatores Coſtarum. Winſlow's Anatomy. a 
INTERCURRENS FEBRIS. An Imtercurrent Fever. 
Stationary Fevers are ſuch as ariſe from ſome particular Con- 
ſtitution of a particular Year, not yet ſufficiently known. Every 


one of theſe. prevails in irs Order, and rages with t Violence; 
having, as it were, the Aſcendant over all the reſt, during that 
continued Courſe of 'Years. But there are, alſo, other continued 


Fevers, which, tho' they ſometimes rage leſs, and, at other times, 
more ſeverely ; yet, becauſe they are mixed with all kinds of ſta- 
tionary Feuers, and likewiſe with cach other indifferently, in 
the ſame Year, I conceive they ſhould be called Inrercurrents : 
are, che Scarler Fever, Pleu iy, Baſtard Perjpneumony, 
heumatiſm, Eryſipelatous Fever, ey, and, perhaps, ſore 


ets. Rt, 
But as all cheſe Diſeaſes are, during their State, or atleaſt were, 
accompanied wich a Fever, till it went off, the febrile Matter 


ture of the Dif emper, I queſtion not, that the Fever is to be 
accounted the primary Dileaſe ; and that the other Diſorders, 
2 — rer a 

d either the peculiar Manner of the Criſis, or the Part 


- dr muſt be obſery'd, chat, as the ſtationary Fevery prevailed 
—_ or leſs epidemically, according as they were favoured 
the Conſtirution of Years, reſulting from à ſecret and inexpli- 
cable Fe e of — — Wn Tor: , = CN 
rents ſometimes, but equently. Fot, tho genera 
ariſe from ſotme particulat Diſorder of particular Bodies, where 4 
the Hlood and Juices are vitiated; yet ſometimes they proc 
mediately, from ſome general Cauſe in the Air, which, by its 
manifeſt nies, fo di the human Body, as to occafion 
certain ts of the Blood-and Juices, which prove the imme- 
K fue in the Sirlag, h fogerhy 
of long Conti «He in 1 gemy fuc- 
_ ceeded by warmer Weather, Pleuriſies, Qua, and che like 
Diſeaſes, uſually ariſe, whatever be the general ſtitprion of 
the Tear. And becauſe theſe Diſeaſes, which h indifferently 
in all Tears, ſometimes "gs as epidernically as thoſe which 
heppen in certain ſucceſſive Courſe of Years, we chufe to 
them Intorcurrents, in order to diftinguifh them. hn 
Notwithſtanding the conſiderable Difference between. theſe 
two. Kinde of Fevers, with reſpect to the Cuuſe pr from 
the Air; ping Ws wes. agree in other external and proca- 
tatctic Cauſes. For, not to mention/Infeftion, which ſometimes 
communicates ſtationary Fevers; and Surſeits, which give Riſe 
0 both ſtatiomaty and intercurrent Fevers; the manifeſt external 
1 _ _ of 3 4 be ern 
1. To leaving off Cloaths too early ip the Spring; or, 2. To im- 
prugently pe the Body to the Told, Mer bong heated with 
violent Exerciſe : 'Whence the Pores and 


not all of 


that Rib in which 


at a greater Diſtance depoſi 


fore particular Part, according to the Na- 


by of SY conſidering 


twixt two P 


itle of Intercurrents, were 


| moſt, if 
Diſeaſes; yet, f 


tial 


e 

ö W are tial Diſeaſes; but rather 

by chat which the Fever requires, whereof they are now Sym · 
to be {lightly adapted to their 


each external Intercoſtal, ced 


Nature as always to 
Pleura; in an ef 


Matter upon the 
Quinſey, of ſuch a Nature as to throw the morbific Matter upon 


the Throat; and ſo in the reſt. But, when any of th 
mentioned Diſeaſes ſucceeds a Fever, which belongs to ; — 
F EX evon, 1 
accidental no way neceſlarily : there- 
- Sp hs rewrkable Difference 2 0 
in order to diſtinguiſh ri between eſſential and mere 
i cal Diſorders, it b & Mo x- 


a Pleuriſy or 

of wif 83 i 
Pleuri c the Fever, which prevailed 

- — ; For all 1 * 


indifferent n ailing 
ſtationary — S afterwards aiife 
are more apparent, as not being conc 

Mixture of other 


the greater Part of eſſential Intercurrents uſually make their Ap- 
Kind. of Diſorders whereto 
be is beſt qualified to diſco- 


ON TERDENTIUM.” The Ioteryal betwix: che Teeth 
INTERDIGITIUM. A Corn betwixt the Toes; 
RFOEMINEUM. Prx mapu; which ſee) 
INTERLUNIUS MORBUS. The Epilepſy. 


F 
ms, or Fever, or 1 
INTER NS Febris, An intermnitting Fever. Scep rn ro 
INTERMITTENS PI. An intermitting Pulſe. See Px. aus. 
INTERNODIA. The Iaternodes, or Joints of the Fingem. 
INTERNUNTIL DIES. Critical 2 * | 
INTERNUS. The Appellation of a of the internal 
Ear. See Avis. 
R n Muſcles lying berween the Metacurpal Bones 
uſc 
i hs ee fr between them, both exterior - 
„or towards the Back of the Hand; and interiorly, or towards 
Palm of the Hand. From this Situation they have the Name 


ke 


INT 


Interofſei, and have been divided into external and internal. 
are commonly reckoned ſix in Number, three external, and 
three internal; Regard being had only to the fleſhy Maſſes in 


Metacar and to the fix rendinous Inſertions in the Fin- 
rs: But, if we conſider the Compoſition of theſe Maſles, their 


Number may be increaſed. | 

The external Interoſſei are ſtronger, more compound, and 
take up more Space between the Metacarpal Bones, than the 
internal: Each of them is made up of two Portions 3 one which 
a almoſt on a Level with the Bones ; the other hid, and 
which runs in upon the internal Muſcles. 


The apparent Portion is, in ſome meaſure, form, being 
« ſmall Extre- 


Fixed the Sides of two Bones, and, alſo, 
mity, to the neareſt Bone of the Carpus. The other Portion, 
which lies hid, appears more ſimple, and ſeems to be fixed only 
to the Baſes of the ſame two Bones. 
Near the Heads of the Metacarpal theſe two Portions 
of each Muſcle end in broad flat Tendons, which, having reach'd 
the Side of the firſt Phalanx of one Finger, are after wards united 
with the neareſt Portion of the Tendon of the Extenſor Com- 
munis. One Portion is likewiſe inferred in the Phalanx itſelf, 
by ſmall ſhort Tendons. Theſe Muſcles may therefore be rec- 
koned Bicipital ; eſpecially when the Tendons of the two Por- 
rions unite. | 

The firſt two external Interoſſei are, for the moſt part, inſerted 
in the middle Finger : They fill the Interſtices berween the three 
Hrſt Metacarpal Boncs, and ſurround the middle Bone all the 
Way to the Hollow of the Hand: Theit Tendons are fixed in 

both Sides of the firſt Phalanx, and in both Sides of the ſecond 
endon of the Extenſor Communis. 

The third external Interoffeus lies in the Interſtice between 

the two laſt Metacarpal Bones, and is moſt commonly inſerted in 
the ring Finger; its Tendon being fixed in that Side of the firſt 
Phalanx fartheft from the Thumb, and in the correſponding Edge 
of the third Tendon of the Extenſor Communis. The fleſhy Body 
of this Muſcle runs in between the two Bones, toward the Hol- 
low of the Hand. 
The internal Interoſſei are more ſimple than the former, and do 
not lie ſo much between the Bones. The Tendon of the firſt 
is inſerted in the Side of the firſt Phalanx of the fore Finger, 
next the little Finger, and in the correſponding Edge of the Ex- 
tenſor Communis. The Tendon of the ſecond goes in the ſame 
manner to the Side of the ring Finger, next the Thumb ; and 
the third, to the ſame Side of the little Finger. 

There are, therefore, two external Interoſſei for the middle 
Finger, one for the ring Finger, but none for the fore and little 
Finger. The middle Finger has no internal Interroſſeus; but 
the Index, ring Finger, and little Finger, bave each of them 
one 


The external Interoſſei a 
two Muſcles being ſeparat by a pinguious Line; ſo that in ſome 
Subjects we have ſix internal Interoſſei. But the fleſhy Portions, 
on each Side of the ſecond Metacarpal Bone, belong to the two 
firſt external Muſcles ; and the fleſhy Portion, on the Side of the 
fourth Metacarpal Bone, next the Thumb, belong to the third ex- 
ternal Interoſſeus. | 

The luteroſſei may have two different Utes, 8 
their different Inſertions, and the different Situations of the Fin- 
gers in which they are inſerted. 

In general, they aſſiſt the Extenſor Communis by their Inſer- 
tions in the lateral Angles of the rhomboidal Fiſſures; for thereby 
they a@ like lateral Ropes, which, together with the Tendons 
of the Extenſor, ſerve to extend the third Phalanx of each 
1 . 

By the fame lateral Inſertions they perform the lateral Motions 
of che Fingers, that is, they preſs them all cloſe againſt each 
other, but do not ſeparate them all, nor move each Finger in 
particular towards or from the Thumb. In a general Separation 
of all the Fingers the Interoſſei move only the middle and ring 
Engers ; the Index and little Finger being ſeparated by other Muſ- 
| In the Motion of the Fi toward the Thumb, which is 

Adduction, they act only on three Fingers, the middle, 
ring, and little Fingers. In the contrary Motion or Abduction 
of the Fingers, they move alſo three, which are, the Index, 
middle, and ri 2 

The Uſes of the luteroſſei in particular, whether external or 
internal, may. uh different in different Subjects, according to the 
Variety of their Inſertions; and, therefore, in living Bodies, no- 

thing can be determined about them. | 
According to the Situation in which I have deſcribed them, the 
Firſt and ſecond external Interoſſei perfortn alternately the Ad- 
Vuction and Abduction of the middle Finger; the third performs 
p* 1 ring Enger, that is, moves it toward the 
tle Finger. 
The firſt internal Interoſſeus makes the Abduction of the In- 
dex, or moves it toward the middle Finger; the ſecond makes 
the Adduction of the ring ng by moving it, alſo, toward 
the middle Finger; and the third performs the Adduction of the 
= Finger, or moves it toward the middle Finger. Winſlow's 
natomy. | | 


wit 


r ſometimes to be really double, the 


thrice a Day, which diſſolves and drinks up the acrimonious Salta 


INT 
Tus INTEROSSE: — THE Foor. 


Theſe are (even ſmall Muſcles, which fill up the ſour Inter- 
ſtices between the Metatarſal Bones, much th the ſame Manner 
as in the Hand. The four largeſt are ſuperior, the other three in- 
ferior. The common Diviſion of them into external and intet- 
nal is very impro . 


The firſt of the ſuperior Muſcles is fixed poſteriorly by fleſhy 


| Fibres, in the Ligament which connects the Baſis of 1 


two 
Metatarſal Bones; in the Outſide of the firſt Bone, and in the u 
Part of the Inſide of the ſecond. It ends in a ſmall Tendon, which 
is inſerted in the Inſide of the firſt Phalanx of the ſecond Toe. 
The other three are fixed by fleſhy Fibres, in the inner and 
_ Parts of the laſt three Metatarial Bones, and in the outer 
upper Parts of the ſecond, third, and fourth Bones, 
alſo, end in Tendons, which are inſerted in the Outſides of the 
firſt Phalanges of the ſecond, third, and fourth Toes: 2 
The three inferior Muſcles are fixed proportionably by fleſh 
Fibres to the lower Parts of theſe Bon incipally co the third, 
fourth, and fifth, and to the Ligaments ing to their Baſes. 
The firſt inferior Interoſſeus is likewiſe fixed by ſome Fibres to 
— TH of the Peronzus 14 The Tendons of theſe 
ree Mu are inſerted in the Inſides of the Baſes 
W of = or; _ Toes. EY -_ 
e Interoflei of the Foot have the ſame Uſes as of the Hand. 
The firſt ſuperior Muſcle brings the ſecond Toe near the — 
Toe; the other three bring the ſecond, third, and fourth F. 
near the little Toe. The three inferior Muſcles move the kt 
three Toes toward the other two. I here ſpeak according to the 
Situation which I have moſt frequently obſerved; but, as that 
og ans varies, the Uſes muſt likewiſe be different. Winſlow's 
natomy. 
INTERPASSARE, in Medicine, is to 
medicinal 1 


"INTERSCAPULARIA. betwix: the Scopule 
A The Cavities 
and AC. N r NG 
| T ULIUM. The Spine of the Scapuls. - 
INTERSEPTUM. The UvuLa, and the — Na- 
ENS als COLLI, certain Muſcles of the N 
Certain | 
call'd by Winſlow, Spinales Colli Minores. | 43:0 
Theſe Muſcles lie between the fix ſpinal a_ es of the 
Neck, and between the laſt of the Neck and firſt of the Back; 
rere 
ide o ior c — t whi them from 
E an > 006 
-ſpinales are to the Semi-ſpinales in their 
mutual Action, and may, alſo, ſerve to bring back the Neck to 
its natural Situation, after ſmall Motions of Rotation. #inſlow. 
e pan og, 
- My 
Tranſverſales Colli Minores, * T | 


eſe are very ſmall ſhort M found in the Interſtices of 
ſeveral tranſyerſe Apophyſes, in which are inſerted. Winſlow. 
Their Uſe is to a 
INTERTRI 


| 12 verſe — 152 


arden Pomegranate, each of 
them burnt, and the Afhes ſprinkled thereon ; or Acofia rubbed 
on the Part with Vinegar. To thoſe who have tender Fleſh 
apply the Emplaſtrum ex Hordeo, For Gallings, 
tions of Pa a moſt excellent Plaiſter is prepared 
Ounces of 5 of Wax, one Ounce of recent 

and a Pound of Oil of Myrtle : To induce a Cica- 


mended by Oribafizs for ſpeedily 
Gallings and old Ulcers: The Bark of the Pine-tree, 
alſo, is ſaid by the ſame Author to be excellent for Gallings, be- 
ing applied to the Place. 
Intertrigo takes its Name, ing to Varro de Lingua Latina, 
Lib. 4. ab eo uod duo inter ſe trita. Rhodii Lexicon $criberi- 


num. 

Children are ſubject to Inflammations and Excoriations, in 
ſeveral Parts of their Bodies, particularly behind the Ears, in the 
Neck and Thighs. Thoſe on the lower Parts uſually proceed 
from the Acrimony of the Urine, 8 frets off the 
Epidermis, and leaves the Cutis bare. Cure may be accom- 
pliſhed by waſhing the Parts gently, with warm Water, twice or 


of 


of dhe Urine lodged therein.” Nurſes uſuelly diſſolve 6 little 
Fullers Earth in the Wa'er, and wpply ic to the Part, after it has 


- 
- 


been well waſhed. Fi Ceruſe, Chalk; or 
Slate, will, alſo, ſerve for the fame Purpoſe. But where the In- 
flammation and Excoriation are-conſiderable, tis 


| They atiſe from the Body of one Vertebra laterally, and are in- 
ſefred, c Progreſs, into the back Part of the other 
* 


Vertebra immediately above it. - | 

Their Uſe is to draw the Bodies of the Vertebre nearer 
another, and a little to one Side: Donglas. 

INTESTINA TERRA. Farth-wortms. 

INTESTINA. The Iuteſtines. See Cox La. 

As I have generally conſider d the Stomach and Inteſtines to- 
ng continued Canal, I ſhall, in this Place, give an 

ccount of the Inflammations to which they are ſubjet. And 
firſt bf the Stomac g | 

This Organ, like all other Parts of. the Body, may be ſized 
with à true Inflatnination, the Signs and Effects of which are 
generally theſe following: A burning, fix'd; and pungent Pain 
in the ch; an Exacerbation of this Pain, at the very time 
any thing is taken into the Stomach ; à painful Vomiting imme- 
diately after Eating or Drinking, accompany'd wich a tortmnenting 
Hiccup; a violent and pe Unesſineſ about the Præcor- 
dia; and an acute continua Fever. The Cauſes of this Diſor- 


der are either ral Inffatmmations, the Contiguity of the Sto- 
mach to the other Parts inflat'd; or the raking acrid Subſtances 
into the Stomach. 


An Inflammation of the Stomach generally ſoon proves mor- 
tal, unleſs expeditiouſly cured, in conſequence of the tujury done 
to the i ant Fui of chis Part, and che Indrevible um- 
ber of Nerves connected with it. | 

Like other Inflatmmations, it terminates either. in Health, in 
ſuppuratory, ſcirrhous, cancerous; or ga 
the ſudden Death of the Patient, accelerated by Convulſions. 

As ſoon as this Diſorder is, from its Signs before enumerated, 
known to be — we ate forthwih, and with the greateſt 
Care, to uſe liberal Veneſection, which is to be repestod as Ne- 
ceſſity requires, bighly mild, nutritive, en t and antiphlo- 

iſtic Liquors, of 3 Quality oppoſite to the Cauſe of the Diſor- 
- as, alſo, Clyſters and Fomentatiom of 4 like Nature. But 
all aerid Subſtances, and eſpecially Vomits, are carefully to be 


A mild and e Dank. 
Take of the recent Leaves of Wood ſorrel, three Ounees; of 


— 


the Leaves of Mallows, an Handful and an half; of entire 


Oats, an Ounce. Boil with a ſufficient Quantity of Whey; 


to every twelve Ounces of which add two Yolks of Eggs, 
and one Ounce of the Rob of Currents, 
5 8 A Crrsrzn. 
Take of the recent Leaves of Endive, » Fumitory, 
4 Mallows, and Marſhmallows, each an ful : Boil with 


Whey, and, after expreſſing the Decoction, uſe ten 
of it for 4 Clyſter, twice or thrice a Day. | 
If an Inflammation of the Stomach terminates in a Suppura- 
tion, many ſeemingly ſurpriſmg Misfortunes enſue ; but eſpecially 
a Nauſea, Vomiting, and Pain, which, when their e is un- 


known, are rarely cur d; but when it is known, they are to be 


treated in the ſame manner with Abſceſles. 

When an Inflammation of the Stomach. produces a Scirrhus, 
or à Cancer, it then excites exceſſive Vomitings, and intolerable 
Pains, which are heightened and protracted by taking the leaſt 
thing into the Stomach, of a fixed Nature, and augmented by 
all acrid Medicines. 9 

By mild and lenient Medicines alone, this Species of the Diſ- 
order may be alleviated, but rarely cured. icinal Waters 

however, in this Caſe, the moſt efficacious Means of Relief. 
rom whar has aid above, and under the Article Hxpax, 
the Origin, Nature, Effect, Knowledge, Prognoſtic, Cure, and pal - 
liative Cure of Inflammations, Suppurations, Gangrenes, Scir- 
. rhuſes, ant Canary, If the Spleen, Pancreas, and Omentum, 
may be deduced. ; ; 


 InFLAMMATIONsS OF THE INTESTINES. _ 

Not only the Scomach, but allo the Inteſtines, eſpecially ſmal 
— to an acute Inflammation ries, | mg 
branes. This Misfortune is produced by the common Cauſes of 
an Inflammation, convey'd to the Inteſtines; either, for Inftance, 
by rhe 'acrid Matter of Liquors drank, of Aliments, Spices and 
Pickles, — cines, or Poiſons, taken into the Stomach, convey d 


Vo. 


an 
mains and them. And, laſtly, an Inflamithation 


ties, prevents the P 


| Diſorder call'd- Volvulus, an 


ngrenous' Diſorders, or in 


LN T 


thence into the Inteſtines and chere retain'd- in their valduous 
Folds. This Misfortune may, alſo, be produced by an acrid, pu- 
trid, ferid, purulent, ichorous, Sen. bilious, - or - atrabi 
lious Matter convey'd from the Oefbphagus, Stomach, Liver, 
Spleen, Pancreas, and Omentum, to the Inteſtines, where 1. re- 
| the , 
Inteſtines may be produced by violent previous Convulſions, 
Flatulences, ſtop the Motion of the Fluids, and by 
means produce an Inflammation. | 
This Diſorder contradts the Inteſtines, cloſes up their Cavi- 


aſſage of what is convey'd to thera, uces . 
highly acute, burning, and fixed Pains ; cxcites violent OOTY 
Hons, wher' the inflam'd Part is hritate by the Things convey'd. 
to it; renders-the Patient coſtive; excites a Voraicing of che . 
ments, and of Things conveyd to the aſſected Part, ooner or, 
later, according gs the Inflathmation is near the ſuperior, or in- 
ferior Parts of the Inteſtines; produces painful Flatulences, acute 
Gripes accompanied with Rumblings, the lliac Paſſion, chat 
| Abſceſs, a Gangrene, a Scirrbus,. 
a Cancer, a highly acute Fever, exceſſive Weaknels, in conſe- 
quence of the intenſe Pain, and ſudden Death; Got. 


So long as the Diſorder continues in its r it 
is, by the Ignorant and Unskilfyl, taken for a Twiſting of the 
Int ; and being, th a Miſtake, aſcribed to 
Cold, Flatulences, and Wind, is for that Reaſon trearell with bot 
Medicines, a Practice which proves fatal to the Patient. 

But a genuine Inflammation of the Inteſtines is known from 
e Tanner Dh oa 
cat, a & a burn a ine, and 
the InduRtion of « ſudden W 4 © 5-46-50 
an Inflammation ſeizes the Flexure of the Colon, the 
Diſorder reſembles the Colic 3 but, if it ſeizes the Extremity of 
the Inteſtinum Re um, it is generally taken for the blind Hzmor« 
rhoids ; in which Caſe, its moſt happy Termination is by a mild, 
bloody, and bilious Dyſentery. | 
As ſoon as an Inflammation of the Inteſtines is known to be 
from the Signs before enumerated, we ate, in its firſt - 
„ with the greateſt Expedition, to attempt” its Cure; which 
is to be obtain d, firſt, by liberal and repeated Veneſaction, as in 
a Pleuriſy ; ſecond by the careful Injection of laxative, diluting, 
and antiphlogiſtic Clyſters, repeated three, four, or more times a 
Day; — 2 by the frequent d of Liquors of a laxatiy 
diluring, and antiphlogiſtic Nature, with « * Addition 
Opium, and ſuch Things as arc gppolite to the particular known 
Cauſe of the Diſorder; fourthly, by Fomentations prepared of 
Subſtances of like Qualicies apply'd to the whole Abloch a 
ally Fomentations conſiſting of young, vigorous, and 
Animals; fifthly, by carefully abſtaining from A kinds of Drink, 
Aliments, or Medicines which are of an acrid, hot N 


ble of increaſing the Impetus of che Fluids; as, alſo, 
ig Erol in the Uſe of tat Things dhe Pulls; b 2 
in t entire Di 

er ROE 8 a 
is Diſeaſe is not cured 1. — continues 

to gr Violence longer —— 1 Pain, Heat, 
and Di ion, are ſucceeded by a Shivering thro' the whole 
Body, without any apparent Caule, wg by an obtuſe Pain, wich 

| a Senſation of Weight in the Part affected; theſe are Signs, that 


an Abſceſs is forming in it: Within fourteen ON yu the Ab- 
ſceſs breaking, the Pus will be diſcharg'd : If this,Pus is diſcharg'd 
into the Cavities of the Abdomen, it many Diſor 
ſimilar to thoſe ariſing from a Diſcharge of Pus from the Liver 


and mention'd: under the Article Hxvan: But, if this Pus is diſ- 


cCharg d into the Cavities of the Inteſtines, it produces a purulent 


ny ſmall or great, ſhort or long; according to the Na- 
ture of the Ulcer fotm'd. In this entire Membranes of 
the Inreſtines are frequently diſcharg'd, and a Conſumption is often 


on. ty oo 

As foon as an Inflammation of the Inteſtines is known to be 
— cb Aliments are —＋— . i 3 
are enerating a large ti rd a 
Fee : The Patent is only 10 be net with Bros bode 
k ent Roots; ic detergent Decoctions are 
to 2 4 dy drank, and injected by way of Clyſters; or Me. 
dicinal Waters are to be copiouſly drank, and their Uſe perſiſted 
io till a perfect Cure is brought about. | . 


The ALIMENT. to be uſed in this Diſorder- 


Take of the Roots of Viper's-graſs, Goat's-beard, Skirre 
Parſley, and Succory, — two Ounces : Boil in 
both, and, with every thirty Ounces of the Broth, mix two 


Yolks of Eggs, and a ſufficient Quantity of Salt 


Take of the Roots of Garden Valerian, two Ounces ; 
two 


of 

the Leaves of Lovage, Handfuls ; of the Flowers of 
John - wort, one Handful ; and of the Flowers of 
two Ounces : Boil with two Pints of Water; 
let the Patient drink two, Ounces 


Signs enu 
State of the Patient is highly miſerable, and incurable ; 


- narcotic, and not eaſily con 


INT 


If the Diſeaſe proceeds from highly violent Cauſes, and fuch 


as are productive of terrible Symptoms in the inflam'd Part, a 


Gangrene may be eafily produced, which will at laſt prove 


mortal. 

3 the Violence 9 powder 28 of 
mptoms, we may eaſily foreſee, that a Gangrene wi 
pen, if the Signs of « benign Reſolution and Care do not at 

me 


„appear. | 
That a Gangrene is forming, may be not only from 
the Circumſtances mentioned in the preceding „ bur, 
alſo, from the ſudden Remiſſion of the intenſe Pain, withour 
any apparent Cauſe; a weak and intermittent Pulſe; a Dyſentery, 
in which the Matter diſcharg'd is fetid, cineritious, ichorous, 
livid, or black; an inſenſible Evacuation of the Fzces ; and, ſoon 
after, a calm and gentle Death. | 
The Diſorder, when attended with the laſt-mentioned Train 
of Symptoms, is rarely to be cured ; but ought to have been ſo 
before theſe appeared: Bur the only beneficial Meaſures which 
can be taken, are, that the Patient ſhould abſtain from all Ali- 
ments capable of producing a large Quantity of hard, ac rid, and 
thick Fæces; that he ſhould be nouriſh'd with Broths, in which 
tly detergent Roots are boil'd, drink large Quantities of bal- 
—— and detergent Decoctions, have the ſame injected by way 
of Clyſter, and uſe large Quantities of Medicinal Waters. 
But if the Part inflam'd is glandular, the Heat intenſe, the 


| impacted Matter thick, the Emünctories of the Glands obſtruct- 


and their Follicules and Sides diſtended, a Scirrhus ariſes, 


ed, 
be clearly and certainly known and diſtinguiſh'd. 

If, therefore, an Inflammation in the ſmall Inteſtines, with the 
Conditions mentioned under the Article INFLAMMAT10, as ne- 
ceſſary to form a Scirrhus, is of long ſtanding, but does not riſe 
to the greateſt Height; and, being neither cured by Reſolution, 
proper Medicines, nor Suppuration, leaves in the Part affected, 
a Stupor, a Senſe of Weight, and a conſtant Diſtraction, we 
have juſt Ground to ſuſpect, that a Scirrhus is forming there. 


If this Scirrhus follows its general Nature, produces 


its ordinary Effects already mentioned, in this Part, many 
violent and obſtinate Diſorders enſue, ſuch as Stupor, Weight, 
and Increaſe of Bulk, all which are daily augmented : Hence 
proceeds a Leſſening of the Cavity of the Inteſtines; a Stag- 
nation of the Fæces and Chyle in them, and their Action on 
the reſiſting Parts; the Matter, in the mean timę, becoming 
highly putrid by its Continuance. Hence ariſe an Obſtruction 
and 4 of the Inteſtines, and the conſequent Detention 
of the Faces ; the Iliac Paſſion; that Diſorder called Volvulus, 
or a Dyſentery of a drier Species, produced by an acrid irritating 
Matter; Convulſions; Hiccup ; Vomiting ; continual Pain; a 
Fever; Extenuation ; an Atrophy ; and, at laſt, Death. 
Medicines of whatever Kind are of little Eff in this 
Species of the Diſorder : Let the Patient, however, abſtain from 
all fuch Aliments as generate large Quantities of thick and hard 
Feces, and feed upon Broths, in which detergent Roots are 
boil'd : He muſt, alſo, drink large Quantities of balſamic and 


d t Decoctions; which are, to de 5 by uy: lea 
iberally uſed. 


of Chiters. Medicinal Waters are, alſo, to be 
By thefe means the Diſorder may be long protracted without any 
great Degree of Inconvenience. 

But if the Scirrhus, rated in this Part, is join'd with the 
Cauſes capable of producing a Cancer, and is known by the 
merated under the Article CaRc1NoMa, then the 


and may be underſtood from what is ſaid under that Ar- 
ticle, compared with the Nature, Function, and nervous Tex- 
ture, of the Inteſtines. And the Patient is, in a particular man- 
ner, afflicted with an highly acrid, continual,” and obſtinate Dyſ- 
entery, which burns, -corrodes, and conſumes all the Parts it 
touches; and ia attended with violent Convulſions, and intole- 
rable Pains of a fixed and laſting Nature, till, at lat, Death 
puts an End to the Patient's Mictortune. 

When the Preſence of a Scirrhus is known by the Signs enu- 
merated under that Article, great Caution is requiſite, and it is 
to be treated in the manner already directed. Bur if, in order 
to remove it, acrid Subſtances are'us'd, eſpecially draſtic Purga- 
ey a Cancer is produced, and with uncommon Violence. 
In this Caſe the Drink is to confi of recent Whey; and 


the Patient is to be nouriſh'd onl th Broths prepar{ of 
th t 


farinaceous Subſtances alone, or » together wi Yolks 
71 Mild Nr of a Decoction of 
inſeed, Leaves of Nightſhade, or white Foppy-heads, are to be 
injected. Then Medicines higbly demulcent, anodyne, gently 
ible into an acrid Nature, are to 


de exhibited. 
From what has been ſaid, 


the Stomach, the Liver, the Spleen, the Pancreas, the Ilium, 

oy TION 28, 1 We and — a — * a 
yſentery is in every r ; how improperly and un in 

Blberder of this kind, a Certain heQic Acrimony of the Hu- 
ns” * 


to remove this ſuppoled Acrimony ; 


ich is a very different Diſorder from the preceding; and muſt - 


 Varro, alſo, and Colume 


mours is accus'd, and prejudicial Medicines exhibited, in order 
requiſite in exhibiting Purgatives, in exceſſive Pains of theſe - 
Parts; what is the Nature of that incurable Hypercatharks, 
which, in ſome Patients, frequently ſucceeds the Exhibition of 
Purgatives ; how various Remedies and Meaſures are requiſite to 
the-Cure of Dyſenteries; how vain, fallacious, and deitructive 
it is, to preſeribe one Medicine, as proper in all their various 
Conditions and Natures; or, in general, one univerſal Method of 


Cure; 2 f f i | " 
 INTORTUS. Writhed, twiſted. Scribonius Largur, N. 43. 
directs Vaporation of the Parotides, with fervent Sea-water, 
means of recent Sponges dipt therein, and expreſs'd per Lintems 
intor tum, through a twiſted Linen Cloth, for the greater Force. 
Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 28. for a Callus in a Fiſtula, ditects us to 
introduce Papprum intortum, a twiſted Piece of Papyrus, an- 
ointed over with ſome Cauſtic. Intorte Vere & conglomerate, : 
in the fame Author, Lib. 7. Cap. 18. are Veins twiſted or ſhri- 
vel'd up, and conglomerated in a Cirſocele. * 

I XICATIO, from Toxicum, Totindy, Poiſon, Vi 
is d 9 00s — ſame as INFECTIO. Paraceiſus, Lib. 1. de Peſte, 
v —— now ard in 6 rope] Senſe for 1s 
(ceſſes. It y now in a topi In... 
ebriatio, Inebriation. See ALcoHoL, - | «ff 
INTRICATUS. An Epithet of a Muſcle. See Brcav- - 


Al. 18. 0 | 
INTRITUM, befor, leu, db a culinary Word. 
iying « fort of minced Meas, i e e fron? 
rubbing or grating. 1»#rizs, according to Pliny, is Food pre- 
d by rubbing or grating. Douatus lays, it is properly Mor- 
arium alliatum. Intrita and Intritum, in Martial, ies 
Meats prepared by pounding in a Mortar; for which the Mo- 
derns uſe contuſum, Celſus uſes Intrita in the ſame Senſe ; as do 
. Rhodii Lexicon Scribonianum. | 
INTROSUSCEFPTIO, INTUSSUSCEPTIO. Introſuſce- 
n is a preternatural Ingreſs of one Portion of an Inteſtine 
- another, or a Reduplication of the Inteſtine. See ILIAcA 
ASSIO. 
INTSIA., The Name of a very large evergreen Tree, which 
ws in Malabar, calld, alſo, — — Globoſs, Th 
uice of the Leaves, and of the Bark, taken with a little Sal 
mitigates Pains of the Belly: And the Bark, pulverized, — 
rr ny Ulcers, is ſaid to caſe the Pains- thereof. Rai 
Plant. 
_ INTYBUS. A Name for the Cieboreum; latifolium : fove 
Endivia vulgaris: For the Hedypnois ; annua : For the Hyoſes 
ris ; anguſtifolia: And for the Lampſans. . 
' INVERECUNDUM OS. The Os Fronts. 
ſome Pape 5 Tr — — 
ome Cians, y of an Atrophy ; i 
Effect Ie al er Species of | woos * 
INUNCTIO. Inunction. This imports either the Action 
of anointing, or the Materials with which a Part is anointed. 
INVOLVULUS. - The Name of a Worm found-upon Vine- 


ves. 
„ 
5 | inds of 
A EIS vale. on 
i” m iſe. Ærugi 
or of the Colour of Verdegriſe. tis frequently us d as an Epi- 
thet for the Matter diſcharg d by Vomit, in Hippocrates. . 
TOLL. COMPOSIT See COLCAQUAHUITL. 
F 9 1 The Name of an Eſcharotic de- 
crib” Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 22. : 
ION, — The Violer. 19554 | 
JONDRABA. A Name for the Thlaſpidium ; apalum ; ſpi- 
cat 


um. 
IONIA. The Arbenian Name for the Chamæpitys, accord: 
ing to Paulas AEgineta, Lib. 5. Cap. 45. 8 
NTA. A85l. br pe ths | 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a Flower, conſiſting of four Leaves, which are placed 
in form of a Croſs; out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a Fruit, which is flat, round, and 
ſhap'd like a Buckler, having but one Cell, in which is contain'd 
a flat round Seed, | 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

x. Jonchlafpi; minimum; ſpicatum; lunatum. Col. p. 1. 


Beſides the two foregoing Species of Ionthlaſpi, Miller men- 
tions a third ; — i > | ; 
Ionthlaſpi orientale, fructu echinato. Tarn. Cor. 
Tbe firſt Sort is found in Plenty upon the Mountains near 
the Tiber. The ſecond Sort grows wild about Montpellier; as 
alſo in the Fields near Niſines, and other Places in the South of 
France; alſo in Spain and Irahy. Bur the third Sort was diſco- 
vered by Dr. Towrnefort in the Levanz, from whence he ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. Miller's Die. 8 


_ ” ” 
The two firſt are eſtcem'd deterfive, aperitive, and vulne- 
"TIONTHOS, towfg-, Ari hard and ſmall Pimple in the F 


cal'd by the Latins Vurm. See EyugLis, Fun uncut us, 
Varvs. * me "IA Rey 


108, its: V : . 

e ideas. Sage of "Violets. 10 

IOTACISMUS. X Defe@ in the Tongue, or Organs of 
Speech, which renders a Perſon incapable of pronouncing cer- i 


crers. 
IOUL This is an and 


din 
F 0 Ga like! rat, Rk ble 
Smell, and good Taſte, ſalt, and ſavoury. With reſpe& to the 


Manner of preparing it, no more is known, than that it is made 
of the Gravy of „ exprefs'd when half · roaſted: The Fe- 
eſe keep the reſt a Secret, and ſell it very dear, ., This Liquor 
is very rare in Europe: Some, bowever, is imported. either on 
account of Curioſity or Luxury. It is t to be 2 Reſto- 
rative after Diſcaſes, and, on this Account, is eſteem d greatly 
all Over the Eaſt. | 

2 BARBA, or BARBA JOVIS. | 

a Characters, according to Miller, are; | 

It hach pennared or wing d Leaves; the Flowers are 
naceous, and are ſucceeded by ſhort oval Pods, in which is, 
for the moſt part, contain d one roundiſh Seed. | 

Boerhaave mentions five 8 of this Plant; which are, 

1. Barba Jovis. C. B. 397. Barba Fovis e lucens. J. B. 
1. 11. 


2. Barba Jovis; Africana; foliis viridibus pinnatis, flore cœ- 


3. Barba Jovis; Hiſpanica; incana; flore luteo. T. 651. 
48. ovis ; Lagopoides ; 'Cretica ; fru , 
fore ſpicato, purpureo, amplo. Breyw. Prodr. 2. 
$. Barba Jovis; Graca ; Linariz folio Y 
flore luteo, parvo. T. C. 44. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 


E no medicinal Virtues attributed to either of theſe 
Plants at preſent, that I know of. 

Miller mentions nine Species of this Plant. 

OVIS FLOS. The Crocus. Blancard. 

OULOS, . The firſt Appearance of downy Hairs on 
the Chin is thus call d; as alto the Gowny Hair on the Temples. 


Refer E 2170 | 

; ECA ANHA. Offic. Pomet. 46. Piſ. (1643) a yo, 
231. AQ. Philoſ Lond. N. 238. 69. Mont. Exot. 7. Ind. 
46. Piſ. (Ed 1648.) 101. (Ed. 1658.) 231. Comm. Car. Plant. 
uſual. (Ed. 111.) 5 Hippecacuanba. Bag Prax, 74. TIpeca- 
evanna Brafilienſibus. Marcgr. 17. Raii Hiſt.” 669. oanba. 
Marl. Ob. . five Pygaya, Lact. 566. Purch. Pilg. Vol. 
1311. Herba Paris Braſiliana polycoccos. Raii Hiſt. x, 669 


c arm, Braſilianum Alexipharmacums. Pluk. Almag. 
288. Peric [ymenum accedens planta Braſiliana, floſculis — 
elbis, Hift. Oxon. 3. 535. Cod Med. Gr. Ipecarnana, Stroth. 
Mat. Med. 1. 60. Tourn. Mat. Med. 189. BRASILIAN ROOT. 


This Plant is of ſome kin to the Herbs Paris, but differs 


when dry, 
is about as thick as a Gooſe-quill, appearing tet, end as 
jour on the Out- 


of the R 
bitteriſh Taſte, and ſotnewhat earthy Smell. It grows in Baſil, 


Grey, or Aſh- 
and he White; which laſt, called alſo 
? diſcovered to have no Virtue, 


1 45 
rig Service 2 Geoffro 
ice in ries itals. . 
Dr. James Douglas in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, 0g 
notice of the following forts of Ipecacuenbs. 2 
r Diviſion of theſe 1 
into true and falſe ; and each of theſe may be again ſubgivided 


, and capable of being preſerv'd ten or 9 


Peri- 


who reſided ſeveral Years in New 


purchaſed, of Hel veriur, the Secret, and Manner of 
made 1 


0 - 


PE - _ 


into ſeyeral Species, the diſtinctive Note of which principally 
1 ee — Wis 
Grey, and White; but I cannot pretend to determine whether . 
they belong to different Plants, or are paly Varieties of the be 
Plant, owing to the Soil in which grow, as is affirmed by 
Sir Hans Sloane. And as theſe Roots are never imported to us 
entire, it is impoſſible to give any certain Deſcription of chem 
However, by comparing the ſeveral dried Pieces, as we have 
them, we ma very protikts jecturg, that a ſhort radical 
Trunk deſc from a Canlit, is afterwards divided into 
2 again * 
— | n | out 
Each Piece is made up of an outer or cortical P 


h 
inner or fibrous h, like « white N 
— Faſeicul of 7 Filaments, — — 
or the Roots; incloſes — 4 
Ps ich, however, is wh pr ii 
by 


£35 
Wn 


; 
Ds 
I 
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> 
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2 
Ss 
FF 

hs 


ſuperficial, conſiſting eithet of cir "= 
ERS one Ce ty 7 

u N 

wy © the Neve, Roots when : 4 
t are 

Ground, vos prog og RE the 

above nine Inches, many above fix, greateſt Number 

r wriched, and cx 

We t contorted into all man- 
ner of Figures; and, indeed, few Pieces together ſtraight 
or any conterble laid, agrees = "COM 

l rto to all the I 
anha-roots ; but ſever. other things are ſtill to be kn notice 
of, in which they differ. 

The Black Sort is the ſmalleſt of the four, very hard, and 
the Fiſſures wide and numerous. The outward Colour of the 
Cortex is not equally black, in all the Pieces of this Kind; and 
its inner Subſtance, as well as the Nerve, is moſtly white, tho” 
not alwa in the ſame Degree, 8 

The Brown Sort is larger than t the Fiſſures at | 


45 
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external Colour has ſeveral Degrees of Redneſs in the ſeveral 
Pieces. The third, or Grey Sort, is ſornerimes found of a darker, 
ſometimes of a lighter Colour; | 

Cortex is Brown, ſtreaked with White. It is much than 
the Black Sort many 1 Jeces being adore one-fourth of an Inch 
art. I have mer with few Pieces of this Species above 
five Inches in ; but, as I have already obſerved, nothi 
can be concluded from thence as to the of tha whos 
Roots. The Eiſſures are here ſtill fewer than in the Brown Sort, 


Roots, ſome being 
y ſmooth, and in others the Wrinkles rather longi- 
The White Kind, as far as I cx 

ite Kind, as far as I can the (mall Sam 
which I have of it, is of very a2 Jag, by che Pieces of it 
being larger than any of the Grey Sort, and the reſt much lef. 
The whiuſh Colour of the Cortex has a yellowiſh and the 
nervous Part is very large,, in tion to the reſt, Very few 
Fiſſures are to be obſerved in, and hardly any reach ſo 

* the Nerve. The other V 
ſhallow, and moſt of them 
_— —— — 

owing princi to the 
1 e Roots. 5 
Places of Growth of theſe different of Ipeca- 
cuanha have not, as yet, been fully ſettled. Black Sort is 
hitherto known to come only from Brefil, by the Way of 
Lisbon, and ſome of our Dru hrs ther Renton, diſtinguiſh 

ir by the Name of the Braſi | 
About the Brown Sort I am informed, by Dr. James 


that it grow 


#; 1 


Vith the common 


fore gun aber have ven included by Pip, under one of 
two mentioned im, or elk ered nc 
Tee to Face La Bat, in his late Voyage to 
Iſlands of America, this 
or 4 where, for many 


0. 
The Whit 
is Hic, by Piſo, to in Brafl; if we may belicve F 
ther La Bat, it is likewiſe ſound in Martixico. | 
Theſe are the four Kinds of true I 
hitherto, come wo. Knowledge 
ot Roots, fo W 
5m theit Rediſh-brbwn. 


1 7 ard Ce on I ſhall call White 
ite Core nearly, both in Colour and Surface, 
with the true White, but it is not near ſo knotty. It is, likewiſe, 
cohſidetabiy larger in Size, ſtraighter, and ſofter to the Touch. 
The Brown Sort is of 4 deeper Colour than the true Brown 
| Pieces have ſome Mixture, of Red, (from whence 


acl 4 


ſtance of the Cortex inclines to a rediſh Yellow. The Pieces 
of it are much longer than any of the former Sorts, ſome of 
thetn meaſuring ſixteen Inches, ind they are of a Size between 
the Black ang the Grey, The Fiſſur 


tween· chem much ſmoother. In a Word, though chis Root, 
when wireg with the true Brown, to Which it bears the greateſt 
Reſeriblance, may eaſily be confounded with it; yet, when they 
are nttentively compared, the whole Appearance ſufficiently 
ſtinguiſhes them. 23 

Both theſe falſe Kinds were brought me from Maryland, in 
1725. by a Surgeon, who informed me, that they grow there 
in t on ies called Ipecacuanha y the Inhabitants and 
uſed as a Vomie by thoſe of inferior Rank. I have, ſince that 
Time, received a Sample of the Brown Sort, taken from a Parcel 
which lay in the Cuſtom-houſe, above twelve Years ago, and 
called by the Name of wild Ipecacuanha. 

Sir Hans SLOANE info me, that this falſe Brown Kind 
was the ſame which was formerly ſent ro him from Virginia for 
the true Ipecacuanha, and which he afterwards diſcovered to be 
the Root of a poiſonous Apocynum, deſcribed by him in bis 
Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica; in which Iſland it is very com- 
mon, and likewiſe in New Spain as appeared by the Specimens 
ſent him by Dr. Burnet; See APOCYNON. 


M. BouLpuc's Analyſis of Ir cacuaxHA. 


There are, ſays this Author, two Species of Ipecacuanba, known 
at t, one Grey, the other Brown, inclining on the Out- 
ſide to Black. The Grey is leſs violent in its Effects, and leſs 
certain in its Succeſs, than the Brown, as appears from Experi- 
ments made by myſelf and others: However, as we gene- 
rally prefer mild before violent Remedies, the Grey Ipecacuanha 
is more „- uſed than the Brown, 

Since theſe two Roots came in Requeſt, we have been pre- 
ſented with a third, which though of a white Colour, and little 
reſembling the others, — have been very ſolicitous to have 
2 for another Ipecacuanhaz and, in Fact, it is now called 

White Ipecacuanha, and is uſed in ſome Diſtem as the 
other, for Infants, and Women with Child, becauſe generally 
it has very little Effect. 

I went firſt to work upon the Grey Sort. with a Deſign to 
carry on the 93 to the other two. I made an Analyſis 
of ic by two different Methods; one, by the common Way of 
Diſtillation by the Retort, in a cloſe and gradual reyerberatory 
Heat; the other, by way of Extraction, with proper and con- 
venient Diſſolxents. 

By Diſtillation I obtain'd no more, at firſt, than a Phlegm, and 
an acid Spirit, with a little Oil: And from the black Maſs which 
remain'd in the Retort, and was calcin'd by a very violent 


Fire, I obtained a very ſmall Quantity of fixed Salt. 


I gained fo little Knowledge by this Analyſis, that I might be 
excuſed from entering into à redious and particular Account of 
che Proportions and Effects of all the Parts produced from it: 
And I might juſtify myſelf for omitting ir, from a Perſuaſion 
that it would be of nogreat Ma for acquainting us with the 
true Nature of the mixed Bodies, and that it only preſents us 
| ubſtance deſtroyed. And yet I thought 
myſelf obliged to give it, not only becauſe ir has the Cu- 
ſtom for a long time, but becau'e it cannot fail to diſcoyer and 
demonſtrare to us the Proportions of the ſeparated Parts. 

In order, therefore, to. make the more ſucceſsful inquiry into 
the Conſtitution of this Root, I thought it beſt to proceed by 
way of Extraction; which might afford me an Abſtract, or, at 
leaſt ſowe eſſential Part, of the Compound; by which its prin- 
cipal. Character, and ſpecific Virtues, might be determin d. 

I ͤdegen che Extra ion with highly reQtified Spirit of Wine, 

and, by. that means, obtain d, from eight Ounces of the Root, 

ten Df of hlarcou or, relinous Parts; the Reſiduum, be. 

ing ent 

185 
d 


deprivd of its reſinous Parts, and well 2 110 
ani Ounces; from which, however, by the E 
Raia- water, I obtain d two Ouages of pretty iolid 


under one of the 


mix 'd with ſome earthy Parts, which were inſeparable 
This Extract had its Parts not v 


Species grows, alſo, plentifu'ly in Mor- 
ory tt, ic Ws dern uſed by the In- 
Sort, called, by the Prrrugueſt, Tpecacoaubs Blanca, _ 
gs, 1 , 400, . 4 Fi” 


3 büt I have met with two 
that Name has 0 aſcribed; which 


Root contains 's much 
Parte beſides (ome 


has N called Red lpecacuanba) and the inner Sub- 


are at greater Diſtances 
from one wither, than in the true Brown, and the Spaces be- 


the 


. . 
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Extract; which was nothing Wir che filine part of che B N 


3 
cloſely united, becauſe it 
arts in the preceding Opera- 
1 thought myſelf oblig d to iſe this double Extradtion, one 
with ig of ine, 2 1 other with Water, becauſe I was 
very welt aflur'd, that the. Virtue of this Root did not conſiſt in 


been ſeparated from its refinous 
tion. 


its Reſim only, but alſo itt its ſaline Parts, on which the Spitir. 
of Wing c 905 faſten, and of which Water was the only 
„ ends 


pro y An Saen 
EU 


„ Wigs hy n 5 1 
From theſe two different Extractions it appears, that this 
reater Quantity of ſaline than refinous . 
| Parts: Whence [I infer, that, without 
the Help of Spirit of Wine, I could, by Water alone, extract. 
both the ſaline and reſinous Parts of that Root; becaule the 
ſallne Parts being predominant” over the reſinous, the former are 
capable of attenuating, diſengaging, - fuſing, and diſſolving tbe 
others, in order to  Spproprigie them to themſelves, and ſo ma 
of both but one » coniiſting of ſaline and reſinous Parts. 
This agrees with ience; for it is the known Property 
of Salts to diſſolve Sulphur : And the Trial which I made of them 
on this Occaſion confirms my Inference; ſince, with bare Rain- 
water, and the like Quantity of the fame Root, I obtain'd three 
Ounces and an half of pretty ſolid Extract, with its Parts much 
more cloſely unit: d than in the preceding iment; and from 


the Reſiduum, which, when well dried, weighed but five Oc: 
; me Spirit e 

re s kind of 
eſin. 


All this Labour, and all theſe Obſervations, would deſerve” 
but little Regard, if they were not ſucceeded by ſome pe" 
ments made on the particular Effects of theſe ſeveral Parts. 
My R is not to ſpeak of thoſe Effects which proceed from 
Diſtillation: We have Proofs enough to convince us, that 
not one of thoſe kinds of Parts which are abuſively call'd 
Principles, retain any of the Virtues of the compound 
from which it was ſeparated. But we are not to paſs the ſame 
2 — on thoſe Parts which are afforded by different Ex- 
tractions; as for theſe, we know, that TCR as it were, 
in Abſtract, all the active Principles of the Compound. Me- 
moires de Þ Acad. des Scien, 1700. 2 8. 4 
In another Diſſertation, publiſh d the fame Year, M. Bouldvc 
pives his Obſeryations upon the Brown Ipecacuanha, By Dittil- 
tion, he remarks, that it yielded les Oil than che Grey; and 
that the laſt Portion of Spirit which comes away. with its Oil 
upon the greateſt Violence of Fire, although conſiderably acid, 
appear'd to him to have more volatile Parts than the ſame Por- 
tion of Spirit in the former, He ſays, that, by Trial with Salt 
of Tartar, the Particles of the Brown eſcap'd wich the greater 
Briskneſs, and ſtruck the Senſe of Smelling more powerfully. 
Hence he. concluded beforeband, that as the Brown contains 
leſs oily Parts than the Grey, ſo i contains fewer reſinous: 
And, in the ſecond Place, that chis laſt Portion of Spirit ſeems 
to contain more volatile Parts, which is the Reaſon it is mare 
violent in its Effects. This Obſervation may countenance the 
Opinion of ſuch as believe the purgative Virtues: of Medicines 
to be exalted by means of à certain volatile Salt contain'd in 
them. By Extraction, both by Spirit of Wine, and by Wa- 
ter, that of the Brown weigh'd leſs than that of the Grey. 
The Proportions are theſe : From eight Ounces of the Grey he 
had, by Spirit of Wine, ten Drams of a reſinous Extract; bur, 
from the lame Quantity of the Brown, bur fix Drams. From 
the Remainder, thus freed of its refinous Parts, by an aqueous 
Menſtruum be drew, from the Grey, two Ounces of a ſaline 
Extract; but, from the Brown, only between five and fix Drams. . 
e Remainder of the Grey, after it had been thus deprived of 
its reſinous Parts by the Spirit of Wine, and of its faline ones 
by che Water, weigh d four Ounces, but that of the Brown weigh d 
near fix Ounces; which ſhews, chat the active Principles abound 
more in the Grey than in the Brown; which is farther confirmed 
by the following Way of Extraction. In the former he 
with Spirit of Wine, and then us d Water: But here he — 
firſt with Water, and then with 4 of Wine; and obſerv d, 
that eight Ounces of the Con ye ech by a watry Menſtruum, 
one Ounce three Drams of an Extract very ſolid and compact; 
and the Remainder, well dried, yielded, by means of Spirit ok 
Wine, but, twenty-four Grains of a refinous Extract; whereas 
the like Quantity of Grey afforded, by an aqueous Menſtruum, 
2 Ounces and an balf of Extract; and its Remainder, by 
N = Put ine, 9 Grains e a Sia 
. Bowlduc thinks it caſy to concl that rown contains 
leſs f principal Parts, and more of kg ones, than the. 
Grey. Ir is, however, certain, that the Brown is more effica- 
cious, which ſeems a. ſort of a Paradox: The Reaſon of whi 
is conjectur d to be, that active Virtues are not to be eſteem 
according to the Meaſure or Weight of their Bodies. A 
| 


and would afford no more Extract by Water, by 


* 
* 


Stones are often generated in the Gall- bladder, and bili 


IR. A 


les Bulk bave often more Force and : Vis maxima in 
minima mole, is a Maxim which bolds good in many Inſtances. 
It has been taken notice, that the Spirits drawn from the Brown 


way. one. By and ſtruck the Senſes more briskly, than 
thoſe of the Grey : y then may they not have the ſame Acti- 
vity in Bodies, to irritate - the interior Parts, and agitate the 


more violently? The Extracts of the Brown are, in- 
1 — , but their Virtues may be more concen- 
and, by. Conſequence, more active. 
curious Inquirer, in another Diſcourſe, in the Memoirs 
for 1701. ſays, he has found means to deprive this Root of its 
emetic Quality, the Difference between this and other violent 
Purgatives having encourag'd. him in this Search; the other 
violent Cathartics, as Scammony, and Colocynth, however pre- 
par d — corredtel leaving, too often dual Marks of their Ac- 
tion; but acuanha, though it may appear very brisk in its 

ration, 2 generally behind it but an Aſtriction of the 
Part it had before open'd and fatigued. He made a reſinous 
Extract with Spirit of Wine, and then drew out the ſaline Par- 
ticles with Rain-water, and found by Experience, that its Vio- 
lence, as in moſt other Purgatives, was owing to its Rein. 
For the Effects of the Reſin were more violent than the Root 
icſelf, leaving little or no Aſtriction afterwards z but the ſaline 
Extract was diuretic, purg'd gently without any, or little, Nau- 
ſeouſneſs, and, in ſhort, the ſpecific Quality of the Root, 
that is, to cure Dyſenteries. 

This Root is given from fifteen Grains to half a Dram, and 
we ought never to exceed a Dram. It never fatigues the Sto- 
mach, and is the beſt Succedaneum for the emetic Tartar. It 
is the beſt Specific in Dyſenteries hitherto known, acting, in ſuch 
Caſes, not only as an Emetic, but alſo deterging Ulcers in the 
Inteſtines, by a Mucilage contain'd in it, like that of Marſh- 
mallows, by which it, in ſome meaſure, ſupplies the villous Coat 
of the Inteſtines, when corroded and deſtroy'd by the Diſcaſe. 
It, alſo, powerfully ſhakes and evacuates the Glands of theſe Parts. 
Its beſt $ are in old Dyſenteries, after many other Medi- 
cines have been tried, and the Body has, by theſe, been ſufh- 
Ciently prepar'd; then the firſt or ſecond Doſe — produces 
viſible Effects; or, if they ſhould happen to mils, it gught 
to be continued every Day, in the Quantity of three or four 
Grains, acting, in that Caſe, as an Alterative. 

This n has an emplaſtic „ nt e joins to- 

her; though it does not appear ſenſibly acrid, it produces, 
tho who — it, an Oppreſſion in the Thorax, Diffi- 
_ of Breathing, and Spitting of Blood. Ir is, likewiſe, of- 
fenſive to the Eyes, increaſes the Diſcharge of the lachrymal 
Glands, and, when the Tears do not find a ready Vent, the Eyes 
ſwell. Theſe Effects are probably owing to the mucilaginous 
Quality of the Root. The ſame Cautions ought to be oblerv'd 
in giving Ipecacuanha, as in giving emetic/Tartar. Ir is taken 
in Subſtance, finely powder'd, either mix'd with a Liquid, or in- 
. with a proper Syrup, into an Opiate: It may, like- 
wiſe, be given in Infuſion, or Decoction. Geoffroy. 

However effectual Ipecacuanha Vomits may be in Dyſente- 
ries, I much queſtion whether they are ſo conducive to the Cure 
of Fevers as Antimonials. 

IPNITES, iTvirns. A Species of Bread. See ArTos. 

IPOTERION, ix&]1ecy. The Name of a Malaga, invented 
by Aſclepiades, and deſcrib'd by Galen, de Comp. M. S. L. Lib. 


. Cap. 3. 
1 158 {1. A Species of Worm. The ſame as INvoLyvuLvus ; 
which lee. 

IRA. Anger. 

Anger is of ſuch a Nature, that it quickly throws the whole 
nervous Syſtem into preternatural Commotions, by a violent 
Stricture of the nervous and muſcular Parts; and ſurpriſingly 
augments not only the Syſtole of the Heart, and its contiguous 
Veſſels, but alſo the Tone of the fibrous Parts in the whole Body. 
This impetuous Motion of the Blood and nervous Fluid, in 
Perſons highly enraged, appears evidently from the Increaſe of 
the Pulſe, the Quickneſ Reſpiration, Thirſt, Heat, Inflation 
and Redneſs of the Face, the greater Pulſation and Swelling of 
the Arteries of the Head, eſpecially about the Temples, Fierce- 
neſs of the Eyes, Tremor of the external Parts, and a kind of 
Precipitancy obſervable in the Functions of the Mind. Beſides, 
we are aſſured, from practical Obſervations, that nothing ſo ſoon 
excites acute, bilious, intermitting, and inflammatory Fevers, as 
violent Anger. It is alſo certain, that this Paſſion, by the ſpaſ- 
modic Stricture it produces in the Parts, exerts its Power prin- 
cipally on the Stomach and Inteſtines, which are highly nervous 
and membranous Parts; whence the Symptoms are more dan- 


erous, in rtion to the greater Conſent of the Stomach and 
teſtines with the other nervous Parts, and almoſt with the 
whale Body. 


The unhappy Influence of Anger, likewiſe, on the biliary and 
bepatic Bucks is highly ſurpriſing, nce, an intenſe Conſtric- 
tion of theſe, the Liver is not only re d ſcirrhous, K N 
Theſe Accidents have ſcarce . Origin, than an bſtruc- 
W Re ns aux of the Bile, by means of this 
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2 
tunity of ſatiating t | or 
Fires foch NP | 

rom ſuch a Stricture ikewi the 
Jaundice, which, in Proceſs of Tire, lays a favourable Founda- 
tion for calculous Concretions in the Gall-bladder : When the 
Bile, alſo, is put into a violent Commotion by Anger, and co- 
1 diſcharged from the biliary and cyſtic Ducts into the 

odenum and Stomach, it frequently that from its 
Stagnation, and the Acrimony it has contracted. by this long Con- 
tinuance, there arile Nauſeas, Vomitings, Bangen, Choleras, 
Cephalalgias, Anxieties, dilious, continual, and intermitting Fe- 
vers: Hence ariſes that Symptom peculiar to paſſionate Perſons, 
which is, that, under the immediate Influence of they are 
ſenſible of a certain conſtrictive Pain in the Right Side, below 
the Pit of the Stomach, and a certain Birterneis in the Mouth: 
Theſe two Symptoms derive their Origin from no other Cauſe 
than the impetuous Motion of rhe Bile, and its Effufion into the 
Inteſtines, while the biliary Ducts, which are formed of nervous 
and muſculous Coats, being too much compreiled with the quick 
Influx of the ſpirituous Liquid contained in the Nerves, diſcharge 
a large Quantity ot Bile, and pour it into the Duodenum; whence 
proceed an Inclination to vomit, and a Diarthœra, which Hil. 
danus, Cent. 7. Obſ. 18. remarks, when he affirms, that the 
Body has been render'd as ſoluble by the Influence of Anger, as 
if Phyſic had been taken. Bur, if the Bile offends by its Acri- 
mony, and is too 2 diſcharged, during a Sally of Anger, 
Eroſions of the Inteſtines and Stomach, with a ſubſequent {low 
Fever, have been frequently obſerved to be produced by it: 
And the more acrid the Bile, or the further it recedes from irs 
natural Condition, the more prejudicial is Anger, and attended 
with the more dangerous Symproms. 

Laſtly, By 2 the Motion of the Fluid, or the Spaſmns 
of the fibrous Parts, by means of Anger, « larger Quantity of 
Blood is propelled with an Impetus to certain Parts; whence it 
happens, that they are too much diſtended, and the Orifices of 
the Veins diſtributed there opened. It is evident from Experience, 
that Anger has a great Tendency to excite enormous Hazmorrhages, 
either from the Noſe, the Aperture of the Pulmonary Artery, the 
Veins of the Anus, or, in Women, from the Uterus, eſpecially 
in thoſe previouſly accuſtomed. and diſpoſed to ſuch Evacuations, 
Thus, if any one in his Youth has been ſubject to Hzmorrh 
of the Nole, a violent Sally of Anger ſoon makes his Diſorder 
recur; for it is well known, that, upon the Approach of this Paſ- 
ſion, the Countenance immediately becomes red, the Veins of 
the Head, 2 thoſe of the Forehead, are preternaturally tu- 
mefied, and the Blood is often, in an Inſtant, diſcharged in great 
Plenty from the Noſe, I have likewiſe ſeen Women, who, in 
conſequence of a Sally of Paſſion, have been ſeized with H- 
morrhages of the Uterus, or of the Noſe: And this too is the 
Reaſon why, in old and plethoric Perſons, a violent Paſſion often 
produces a ſanguine Apoplexy, which ariles from a Rupture of 
the ſmall Arteries of the Plexus -Choroides in the Head. But 
there never readily happens an extraordinary Collection of Blood 
and an unbounded Effuſion of it, unleſs from a ſpaſmodic 
that, too, a violent Strifture of the nervous and muſcular Parts. 

Having thus conſider d the Effects of Anger, with the Manner 
of its operating, we come now to the principal Point propoſed ; 
which was to ſhew, why Cathartics and Emetics are fo preju- 
dicial in the Paſſion of Anger, that they may, with the ſtricteſt 
Juſtice, be termed Poiſons. But, before we determine this, our 
Deſign obliges us to ſay ſomewhat of the Nature of Poiſon, 
and the Mechod of its operating, leſt, by a Neglect of this kind, 
2 Foundation ſhould be laid for various Errors and Miſtakes, 

By Poiſon, then, in this Place, we mean a cauſtic Matter, 
furniſhed with a very fine, volatile, and acrid Salt, which, in a 
ſmall Quantity, by exciting enormous Spaſms in the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, quickly induces a Tray of dreadful Symptoms, 

rverts and deitroys the whole Oec y of the viral Motions, 
Ei Signs of a fatal Mortification in the Carcaſe of the Patient. 
True Poiſons, therefore, have, for the Foundation of their Acti- 
vity, a certain fine, acrid, and highly cauſtic Salt, which, inſinuati 
itſelf deeply into the membranous and nervous Fibres of the 
Sromach and Inteſtines, lacerates, corrodes, inflames, and ſpaſ- 
modically conſtricts them: But Poiſon, when exhibited in a ſmall 
Quantity, quickly proves mortal; which muſt undoubtedly pro- 
ceed from the violent and ſpaſmodic Strictutes of the nervous 
and membranous Syſtems in the whole Body, by which the In- 
flux of .the nervous Fluid, and thinner Blood, into the Organs of 
Motion and Senſation, upon che Ceſſation of which all Strength, 
Tone, and Motion of the 4125 are r Poe intercepted, 
and forced in a greater Quantity to other Places, 

4 L 4 by Poiſon are bigh! violent, and 
entirely owing to the N which not only affect the Stomach 

* 
n 


and Inteſtines, but are, propagated to ↄther Parts endued 
with more delicate Senſation and Motion: Hence, from ſwal- 
lowing Poiſon, are produced Cephalalgias, Nauſeas, Vomitings, 
violent Gripes, Diar or an obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, Hiccu 
TIES of che ax, Difficulty of Breathing, 2 
11 4 F 
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the utmoſt Uneafineſs of the Præcordia, 8 Loſs of Strength, a 


Syncope, accompanied with Coldneſs of the Extremities, a 
cold Sweat; a weak, quick, and plainly intermitting Pulſe, Con- 
vulſions, Epilepſies, Inquietudes, and Deliriums : are the 


moſt general and uſual Symptoms produced by Poiſons. Upon 
i the Bodies of Perſons cut off by Poiſon, there imme- 
duarely appears a Swelling of che whole Abdomen ; and Spors of 
A e or blackiſh are diſcoverd in rhe Stomach, 
ich is corroded, and ſometimes perforated ; er with 
Tome other Phenomena. This much ſhall ſuffice, with reſpect 
to Poiſon properly ſo called: For a more explicit Account, 
the Reader may conſult Hoffman's Pathologia Rationalis, Tom. 2. 
2 Cap. 2. where the Doctrine of Poiſons is expreſly 

If, therefore, we duly weigh and confider the Effects of Eme- 
tics taken after a Tranſport of Anger, it will appear very evi- 
dent, that they exert on the human Body no other Influence 
than that of real Poiſon; fince all Emetics, eſpecially thoſe pre- 

red of Anti operate by a ſubtile, acrid, cauſtic, inflam- 
nc Salt, which, adhering to the membranous and nervous Coats 

the Stomach and Duodenum, corrodes and ſpaſmodically 
conſtricts them. Beſides, when exhibited in a ſomewhat larger 
Quantity, they quickly prove mortal, when the Stomach is diſ- 
order d: Inftances of which frequently occur, in the Writings 
of practical Phyſicians. 

If we exatnine accurately into the various Symptoms produced 
by the Exhibirion of Emetics, they are found not to be unlike 
thoſe excited by Poiſon, properly ſo called: For there immedizte- 
ly appear Anxictics, and violent Strictures of the Præcordia, an 
exquitice Hear about the Region of the Stomach, vain Efforts 
to vornit; the extreme Parts grow cold, begin to tremble, and 
be convulſed ; a cold Sweat ſeizes the Head or Breaſt ; Reſpira- 
tion is perform'd with Difficulty; the Patient is deprived of 
Sleep, toſſes about, and is wy reftleſs: To theſe Symptoms is 
added, an uncommon Loſs of Strength; and the Patient is either 
afflicted wich an obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, or an uncommon Flux; 
the Pulſe is either quick, weak, or plainly intermitting ; the 
Mind becomes deſultory and unhing d; Convulſions, and other 
Symptoms of a like Nature, happen. It is certain, that theſe 
mortal Sy mptotns proceed from violent Spaſms, which throw 
almoſt the whole Syſtem of the membranous Parts into violent 
Exagitations and Convulfions ; whence the poiſonous Quality 
of Emetics, after Anger, is ſufficiently obvious: Befides, upon 
opening the Bodies of thoſe cut off by Poiſon, there appear 
undoubted Marks of a Violence done by ſome Subſtance of a 
virulent Quality, as is evident from the Diſſection of ſuch Per- 
ſons, ſince the Duodenum, and Bottom of the Stomach, are 
obſerved very much inflam'd, and full of Spots, partly of a 
rediſh, and partly of à blackiſh Colour. 

Violent and ſtrong Cathartics, after the Tranſports of Anger, 
are equally dangerous; ſince they prove mortal in the fame man- 
ner with Emetics, or even with Poiſon properly fo called, as 
they are, in like manner, furniſhed with a ſubtile, cauſtic, and 
etrating Salt, and, by exciting Spaſtns, create Inflammarions 
E the Stomach and Inteſtines, produce violent Symptoms, 
aickly deſtroy the Patient, and, after Death, leave Signs of a 
al Mortification in the Stomach and Inteſtines. Since, there- 
fore, Emetics and Cathartics, exhibited after the violent Tranſ- 
ports of Anger, produce Spaſtns, and not only excite, but in- 
creaſe the Inflammation; ſince they, alſo, bring on other Sym- 
toms uſually induced by Poiſon; very ſoon put an End to 
Fife ; and, after Death, leave in the Body Marks like thoſe com- 
mon to Perſons cut off by Poiſon; hence we may reaſonably 
conclude, that both emetic and purgative Medicines may be 
eſteem'd poiſonous, when given to Perſons after the Tranſports 
of Anger. 

1 therefore, and draſtic Purges, after Anger, are highly 
detrimental, and, for the moſt part, kill the Patient + For, if we 
recollect from the preceding Obſervations, that Anger chrows 
the Stomach, Duodenum, and hepatic Ducts, into _ we 
may hence, without the leaſt Heſitation, infer, that Vomits, in 
ſuch a Caſe, are by no means proper, ſince they irritate the 
render Fibres of the Stomach, but lately diforder'd by the Influ- 
ence of Anger, to more terrible Spaſms, and excire a more 
violent Inflammarion, which is hardly curable by the urmoſt 
Skill and judgment of the Phyſician. ' Let Phyſicians then con- 
ſider, how 3 prepoſterouſly, and imprudently, they 
act, when they di and exaſperate the Stomach, already too 
much diſorder d with Anger, by Emetics: For theſe Remedies 
are, in ſuch a Caſe, {6 far from being ſerviceable, that they ra- 
ther add to the Acuteneſs of the Pain, and increaſe the Diſeaſe. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that Nature herſelf ſeerns diſpoſed and inclined 
to Vomiting, and is in a manner urged and ſtimulated to it by 
a ſtrong Contraction of the Pylotus : Let us, alſo, pe 2 
the Patients very earneſtly defire this dubious Kind of ReHedy, 
and place great Confidence in it, perſuading themſelves, that, by 

jecting and diſcharging this heavy Burden out of the Stomach, 
they ſhall immediately grow better: Yet theſe eg bn which 
nt encourage an unwary Phyfician to give a Vornir, 


r to convince the ſagacious, 9 
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tioner, that he ſhould, in ſuch a Caſe, by all means reject Emes 


_ and abſtain from them, as he would from Poiſon. 

nger, by means of the ſubſequent Uſe of Emetics and Ca- 
thartics, is moſt of all r to thoſe who are fubje@ to 
hypochondriac and hyſteric s, or thoſe who are afflicted 
with a Cardialgia. Reaſon of this ſeems very > ſince 
ſuch Patients are wezken'd by the ſpaſmodic with 
which the interior nervous Parts are affected, or have the Sto- 
mach, wich the annexed Inteſtines, diſpoſed ro an Inflammation : 
If, therefore, ſuch Perſons are ſeized with a Fir of Anger, which 
makes its Havock by Spaſins, the ſpaſmodic Conſtriftions of the 
Stomach muſt neceffarily be increafed ; and their Violence is ſo 
far from being appeaſed by the Addirion of an Emetic or 
Cathartic, that, by this Method, the Way is rather paved to an 
invincible Diſorder, and total Deſtruction of the "The 
utmoſt Care then muſt be taken, not to preſcribe ſuch Medi- 
cuga's Perſons thus debilitated, -unleſs we wiſh for a fatal 

vent. 

For the ſame Reaſon Emetics, and other ſtrong Evacuants, are 
very detrimental, if given about the — 4 — of intermitting 
Fevers, eſpecially when preceded by Anger, becauſe, at that time, 
the Stomach and Primæ Viz bei itated by Spaſms, the Pas 
tient is ſeized with a Nauſea, and Inclination to vomit. Beſides, 

nger, and Medicines of a purgative and cathartic Quality, are 
noxious to all weak Perſons. us have I obſerved, chat thoſe, 
who had before thoroughly purged their Bodies with Laxatives, 
Purgatives, Baths, and medicinal Waters, and, by that means, 
contracted a very great Weakneſs of the Stomach, have become 
very bad by taking Emetics or Cathartics after a Fit of Anger 
and, in a very ſhort time, expired under a moſt terrible Train of 
Symptoms. The Caſe is the ſame in Women after Delivery: 
For I knew a Woman, who, on the third Day after her Delivery 
being in a violent Paſſion, took a Purge of the draſtic Kind; and 
within two Days, notwithſtanding the Application of all the beſ 
Remedies, ſhe miſerab] periſh'd. 

ſides, Anger, and Emetics, or Cathartics, are extremely pre- 
judicial to Women, about the time of their menſtrual Diſchar 
and likewiſe to Men, who are accuſtomed to hzmorrhoidal Dif 
charges, and wait for their 4 { aq For, ſince theſe uſual and 
ſalutary Diſcharges from the Uterus, and hæmorrhoidal Veins, 
always accompanied with Spaſtns, it is evident, that Emetics — 
Cathartics are, at that time, yery detrimental, eſpecially if given 
after a Fit of Anger. I have ſeen dreadful Symptoms produced 
Emertics, tho” not of a very draſtic Nature, given about the 
time of the Menſes. In Perſons afflicted with the Hzmorthoids, 
a ſtrong Vomit has excited Abſceſſes with a flow Fever. When 
an Accumulation of Blood tends to the Breaft, a dangerous H- 
moptyſis is often produced by a ſtrong Vomit. Anger, and ſtr 
Evacuants, are likewiſe very hurtful to thoſe, who, after drinki 
po of Wine, have endeavoured to extinguiſh the Heat 
their by large Draughts of any cold Liquor ; for they eafily 
oduce * in the Stomach, and its Right Part the Pylorus. 
n ſuch Caſes Emetics immediately produce intolerable Anxieties, 
and continual Watchings. Theſe are ſucceeded by an intolerable 
Loſs of Strength, accompanied with Inquietudes, Toffings of 
the Body, and a Coldneſs of the Extremities. 

I ſhall now ſubjoin ſome Cautions for preventing the Misfor- 
runes generally pong pee to Anger, eſpecially when of the vio- 
lent Kind. For this Purpoſe, then, the prudent Phyſician ſhould, 
by all means, aſſwage and ſooth the Spaſtns excited in the Sto- 
mach and Duodenum, reduce the Blood and Humours to an 
equable Motion, and correct their Acrimony, if they have any. 

For this Purpoſe I recommend, beſides Infuſions of the Herbs 
PauPs Betony, Daiſies, common and Rowan Chamomile, and 
Fennel-ſeeds, the bezoardic Powders, and thoſe of the nitrous 
and cinnabarine Kind, or Nitre mixed with a ſmall Quantity of 
Camphire, or the following Mixture. 


Take of the Spiritus Nitri dulcis, or the Spiritus Vitrioli dul- 
cis, and of the Eſſence of Caſtor, each one Dram; and 
of Camphire, three Grains: Of this Mixture, twenty or 
thirty Drops may be exhibited. - | 


Theſe two Remedies are great Preſervatives againſt Inflam- 
mations, from whatever Cauſe they proceed. If, in conſe- 
uence of a Fit of Anger, the Bile is convey'd in too large 4 
uantity to the Inteſtines, then Powder of Rhubarb, mixt 
with Nitre and Crabs-eyes, is highly beneficial: For by this 
means the Acrimony of the Bile is not only corrected, bur, alſoz 
gently eliminated. To this may be added the Magneſia albaz 
which not 8 corrects, but, alſo, mildly eliminates the 
— — — — — 2 — be _ _ Eſſence 
of peel duly prepared, the Stomachic Elixir of Michaeh, 
or m — Elinir, mixed with the anodyne mineral Liquor. 
Hoffman, 
RAIBA. The Name of a Species of Palm, which grows in 
Brag Raii Hiſt. Plant. Ty 
IRINON. See IRIS. 4 
IRIO. A Name for the Eryſmem, vulgare. 


TRIPA/ 


one another like Sheaths. The Flower is hexapetalous; three of 


Seed. It grows with us ofily in Gardens, and flowers 
und 
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IIA. The Name of a tall Tree which grows about Repolyn, 
arid in other Parts of Malabar ; 


call'd 


biraformi, monopyrend. 


with the Leaves of Mangos, t 
cures the Jaundice, Aſthma, 
the Aliments in the Stomach, with the Pain of the Head cauſed 


are an A 


thereby: Of the Fruit is prepared an Oil for the Itch, and other 


* Affections. Rai H. P. 
IRIS. | 
The Characters are ; 
Under the Flowers are two membranaceousCalyces, ſurrounding 


the Petals are bifid and erect, the other three are reflexed down- 
wards. Upon the under Part of the lower Petals is placed a large 
Congeries of little Tubes, reſembling a Beard. From the very 
Bottom ariſes a Male Stamen, ully defended To hollow 
petaloidal Caſe. This Flower grows on the Apex of the Ovary, 
which produces thoſe Beards and Tube-like Cafes: Thence che 
Flower ſcetns entieapetalous, or conſiſting of nine Petals, The 

of the Pedicle, and becomes an oblong 


Ovary you at the edicle, ; 
© *Fruft; full ef Seeds. The Root is fleſhy, oblong, and creep- 


Berhaave mentions twenty-fourSpecies of thisPlant ; which are, 

1. Iris; hortenſis; latifolia ; —1 — purputo-violaceis, 
9 1 EN = | 

2. Iris; hortenſis; latifolia ; præcox purpurea. 

3. Iris; horteriſis ; litifolia. Boerh. 2 A. 2. 124. Iris vul- 


aris noſtras, hortenſis. Offic. Iris vulgaris. Ger. 46. Emac. 


0. 
Raii Hift. 2. 1286. Tris purptrea five vulgaris. Park. Parad. 107. 
Tric vulgaris Germanica ſive ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 30. Tourn. Inſt. 


8. Iris vulgaris violaces froe purpurea, hortenſ's g. ſylveſtris. 
Th B. 2. 709.  COMMO FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 
The Roots of this common Flower-de-Juce fpread themſelves 
y wach on the Surface of the Earth, being of a rediſh- 
wn Colour on the Outſide, and whitiſh within, round, an Inch 
and tnore in Thickneſs, and ſhooting out long Fibres. The 
Leaves are nervous, broad and flat, thickeſt in the middle, with 
thin Edges, like a Sword; 2898 in thick Clumps together; 
the Flowers are made of nine es, of a purpliſh- blue Colour. 
The Seed grows in large triangular Pods, full of flat . 
in May 


Juice of the Root, which is the only Part uſed, is a tro 


*Errhine :' Being ſnuff d ap the Noſtrils, it purges the Head, an 


1 


me ſame Purpoſe. Geoffroy. - 


the Bronchia and Glands of the Inreſtines. 


clears the Brain of thin, ſerous, phlegmatic Humours. The fame, 
likewiſe, or « ſtrong Decoction of the Root, given inwardly, 
is a ſtrong Vomit, and accounted good for the Dropſy, Jaundice, 
and Agues; but, becauſe it very much vellicates or offends the 


Stomach, it is rarely uſed. Millers Bot. 


Externally appli , it cures impetiginous Diſorders, and other 
Stains of the Skin. Dale. | 

Lemery ſays, the Doſe of the Juice of the Root is from two 
Drams to an Ounce and an half. 

4. Iris; hortenkis ; latifolia; petalis repandis ex atro purpureo 
& albo ſtriatim variis, erectis vero fuſcis obſoletis. 

5. Iris; Daltnatia; major. C. B. P. 31. 

6. Iris, alba; Florentina. C. B. P. 31. Parl. Parad. 180. 
burn. Inſt. 358. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 124. Iris Florentina, Iris 


Iiyrica. Offic. Iris Florentina. Ger. 47. Emac. 36 Iris flore 
| 5 B. 2. 719. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1180. FLORENTINE 
ORRIS. Dale, p. 247. 


This Tris bas à thick, tuberous, knobbed Root, of a white 
Colour in the Inſide, ſhooting out Fibres on all Sides; which 
when they are pared off, make the dry Root appear full of round 
Spots. The Leaves are long and flat, like other Flower-de-luces, 
bearing at the Toft the round, ſmooth Stalks, two or three 
white Fewer, which are incloſed, before their opening, in thi 

Husks. The Flowers are pretty large, and are made o 
nine Leaves; like che former. have the like Seed-vellels. 
It is found wild about Florente in Italy; but with us is only nurſed 
up in Gardens, and flowers in Zune, | 

The Root only is uſed, dang droge dry from Leghorn, of 
a firm Texture, and a pure white Colour, having a. pleaſant, 
ſoft, ſweer Scent, fornewhat like Raſpberries. | 

It is attenuant, emollient, and pectoral, good for Diſorders of 
the Lungs cauſed by ſharp Humours falling on the tender Veſi- 
cul; it helps Coughs, Hoarſeneſs, and Soreneſs at the Stomach , 
it is likewife commended againſt the Gripes in Children, and to 
bring down the obſtructed Menſes ; outwardly it is uſed in Per- 
fumes, ſweet Bags, and Hair Powder : It is an Ingredient in the 
Tberiaca Andromachi and Mithridate. Miller's Bot. Off. 

It is reckoned proper to attenuate the Lympha, which ſtuffs 
t is often joined 
with Hydragogues in beginning Dropſies, to ſcour the Glands of 
the Meſentery; and a kind of Ratafia is likewiſe made of ir for 


Malus Indica, pomo cucur- 


* Roots ot chis Tree have a cathartic Virtue. Of the 
Leaves boiled in Cow's Urine, with an Addition of Honey, is 
| a Potion, which is ſaid to cure the Itch, Leproſy, and 
other curaneous Affections. Of the fame boiled in fweer Milk, 
pozern, which 
the vitiated Fermentation of 


. 


. _ _— 
9 3 is good for Freckles, 


obſolete Pu raſcencidus fere fuſcis. | 
9. Iris; folio lato ; rugoſo ; florum r 
fordido, pallido, & lureo variis; cre ere & ſquallide 
centi 


10. Iris; latifolia; Germanica; odore Sambuci. C. B. P. 31. 
11. Iris; latifolia; Pannonica ; colore multiplici. C. B. P. 31. | 


and $ | 
good for a fetid Breath, yas bg = 
ris; Sufiana ; flore maximo, ex albo nigricante. C. B. 


P. 
Iris; latifolia ; petalis repgndis atropurpureis vietis, e 


12, Iris; folio lato; rugoſo; florum petalis-repandis 
lateis, pallidis ; purpureis, ſtriat — — 
13. Iris; ſativa; lutea. C. B. P. 33 


d. B. P. 3 
15. 
candid a 
16. Iris; pratenſis; anguſtifolia ; non ſcetida; altior. C. B. P. 1 
180 Iris; angüftiäblüs, bicolor C. B. P. y Ginn 
18. Iris; anguſtifolia ; flore cocruleo, ſtriato. | 
19. lris ; anguſtifolia ; floſculi peralis repandis ex luteo & pur« 
pureo utrimque variis, erectis purpureis. ö 
20. Iris; humilis; flore atropurpureo. H. L. 
21. Iris; humilie; minor; flore purpureo. T. 361. 
22. Iris; humilis; minor; ore purpugeo flaveſcente. T. 362. 
23. Iris; humilis; ſegmentis tribus inferioribus ex ochroleuco, 
albo & viete purpureo variis, ſuperioribus albis. 


. Iris; humilis; { 
vallido 5 - 
p. 12 


* 


J 3 legmentis tribus inferioribus ex viridi & 
varlis, {uperioribus albis. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 


. 123. 
According to Disſcorides, the beſt Iris grows in 1/[yria and 
Macedonia; and ot this the choiceſt is what has a thick Root, a 
earing as if it were imperfect, difficult to be broken, of a redi 
Colour, extremely fragrant, of a pretty bitter Taſte, of a freſh 
Smell, without the leaſt Scent of Mouldineſs, and what excites 
Sneeſing, when bruiſed. The next in Goodneſs and Virtaes, is 
the African Iris, which is white, and of a bitter Taſte; the Roots, 
when old, are ſubject to be Worm-caten, though, at the ſame 
time, they are more fragrant, 
All the Species of Iris are of an heating and attenuating Qua- 


 liry, and effectual in Coughs, on account of attenuating thoſe 


midities which are difficult to be expectorated. Seven Drams 
of the Root, raken in Hydrome), are a Purge for grois and bilious 
Humours. The Iris has, alſo, an hypnotic Virtue, excites Tears, 
and cures the Gripes ; taken in Vinegar, it cures the Bites of ve- 
nomous Animals, and is a Remedy 2 Diſorders of the Spleen, 
Convulſions, extreme Coldneſs, Rigors, and an involuntary Eu 
of the Semen; taken in Wine, it provokes the Menſes. A De- 
coction of the Roots makes a proper Fomentation in Diſorders 
incident to Women, as mollifying and opening the Parts about 
the Region of the Uterus. A Clyſter of the ſame relieves under 
the Sciatica, The Iris is, alſo, incarning ; and fills up Fiſtulas, 
and other ſinuous Ulcerg, with Fleſh, Roots apply'd with 
Honey, by way of a Collyrium, or Peſſary, extract the Fœtus; 
boiled, and apply'd to the Place, they mollify ſtrumous and old 
{cirrhous Swellings ; being dry'd, and uſed with Honey, they 
cleanſe and incarn them, and cover bare Bones with Fleſh ; made 
into a Cataplaſm with Vine ar, and Oil of Roſes, they cure the 
CO apply'd with Hellebore, and double the Quantity 
of Honey, they abſterge Freckles and Sunburns : They are In- 
gredients in Peſſaries, Malagmas, and Acopa ; and, in ſhort, are 
uſeful on many Accounts, Droſcorides, Lib. x. Cap. 1. 
R 12 Mt 1. Cap. 66. we We region of what 

e calls a Stypſi, Cod qu, Spiſſamentum, an Inſpiſlation] of Irin 

or the Oil of Iris ; as 122 F ; 2994 


Take of Spatha, [An, the Involucrum, or Cover of the 
Fruit of the Palm-rree, while yet in Flower, Dioſe. Lib. 1. 
Cap. 150. See PALMA] very well bruiſed, fix Pounds ei 
Ounces; and put them into ſeventy-three Pounds five 
Ounces of Oil, mix'd wich five Pints of Water; and boil 
them together in a Copper-veſlel, till they ſmell of the Spa- 
tha; after which, ſtrain them into a Veſſel, whoſe Inſide is 
rubbed over with Honey. Wich this Oil, thus impreg 
nated with an Aromatic, is the firſt Irinum tempered, or pre- 

red, the Iris being macerated in the inſpiſſated Oil, in the 
ner deſcribed below. 


Another Way of preparing the Stypſis of the Irinum is, to 
boil five Pounds two Ounces of Xylobalſamum, bruiſed as was 
directed for the Spatha in ſeyenty Pounds five Ounces of Oil ; 
after which rake out the Xylobaliamum, and put in of Calamus 
bruiſed, nine Pounds ten Ounces, with a Lump { x@dg@-} of 
Myrrh, waſhed over with old ſweet-ſcented Wine. This done, 


take of this inſpiſſated andaromatized Oil, fourteen Pounds, with an 


equal Weight of bruiſed Iris, to be macerated for two Days and 
two Nights in the Oil, and then ver Brongly expretipe. f you 
would have it made ſtronger, add the ſame Weight of [ris a ſe· 
cond or third time, and macerate ſtrain as before, Much 
the beſt of this kind of Preparation is, What ſmells oY 


- 


bur he Irs; and ſuch is made at Perga in Pamphylis, and in Eli 
Achaia. + 
I and emollient, and cleanſes 


This is of Irinum is 
4 t is adapred, alſo, to uterine 


cruſty, putrid,' and foul Ulcers. 
Aﬀections, ſuch as Inflammations and Stoppages ; it ls the 


Faetus, opens the Orifices of the Hzmorrhoids, and with Vine- 
2 Rue, and bitter Almonds, cures the Ringing of the Ears; it 

effectual againſt inveterate Diſtillations, and the Ozcena, the 
Noſtrils being anointed therewith, ; the Quantity of a Cyathus, 
taken inwardly, ſerves for a Purge; it gives Relief, alſo, under 
the Iliac Paſſion, and provokes Urine. It facilitates Votniting, 
being rub'd on the Fingers, or any other Emetery [#44Tigroy, 
ſomething chruft into the Mouth to promote Vomiting]. It is 
uſed, alſo, as a Lirus for the Quinſey, and, with Hydromel, as a 
Gargariſm for the Roughneſs of the Aſpera Arteria; and it ſerves 
as an Antidote for thole who have eaten Hemlock, poi 

uſhrooms, or Coriander. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 66. 

Aetius, Tertabib. 1. Serm. 1. deſcribes another Oil of Orris. 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Iris, Dale mentions the two 
following ; which are, 

I. Iris lutea paluſtris, See Acorus adulterinus, 

2. Chameiris. Offic. Cham#iris tenuifolia. Ger. 52. Emac. 56. 
Obameiris anguſtifolia major & minor. Park. Parad. 187. Iris an- 
uſtifolia Prunum redolens, major & minor. C. B. Pin. 33. Tourn. 
Ing. 61. Iris graminea, cui quotannis pereunt folia. j B. 2. 727. 
Raii Hiſt, 2. 1189 GRASS-LEAV'D FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in May ; the Herb is in 
Uſe. It agrees in Virtues with the 1ris ; hortenſis ; latifolia; or 
common Flower-de-luce. | 
Iris bulboſa. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Xiphium. 
Iris Perſica. A Name for the Xiphium ; Perſicum; præcox; 


ore variegato. 
Iris tuberoſa. A Name for the Hermodactylus; folio quadran- 
See XTR. 


gulo. 

Iris fetida. | 

IRIS is, alſo, according to Gorr xs, the Name of a Paſtil, 
conſiſting of Saffron, Myrrh, and Alum. i 

IRIS is, moreover, the Name of a Species of Cryſtal. 

IRIS, in Anatomy, is a Membrane of the Eye. See Ocu- 
LUS. 

Mr. Sharp gives the following Account of an Operation upon 
this Membrane, which he calls, Cutting the IR15. 

There are two Caſes, ſays he, where this Operation may be 
of ſome Service, one when the Cataract is from irs Adheſion 
immoveable ; and the other when the Pupil of the Eye is totally 
cloſed up by a Diſorder of the muſcular Fibres of the Iris, which, 
gradually contracting the Orifice, at laſt leaves the Membrane 
quite imperforate. This laſt Diſtemper has hitherto been deem'd 
incurable. The Adhefion of the Cataract I have conſidered as 
a Species of Blindneſs not to be relieved : But Mr. Cheſe/den has 
invented a Method of making an artificial Pupil, by flicting the 
Iris, which may relieve in both the Inſtances here ſtated. 

In performing this Operation, the Patient muſt be placed as 
for Couching, and the Eye kept open, and fixed by the Speculum 
Oculi, which is abſolutely neceſſary here, for the very Reaſon I 
would diſcard it in the other, fince the Flaccidity of the Mem- 
brane from the Iſſue of the aqueous Humour would take away its 
proper Reſiſtance to the Knife, and make it, inſtead of being cut 
through, tear trom the Ligamentum Ciliare; then, introducing 
the Knife in the ſame Part of the Conjunctiva you wound in 
Couching, inſinuate it with its Blade he'd horizonrally, and the 
Back of it towards you, between the Ligamentum Ciliare, and 
Circumference of the Iris into the anterior Chamber of the Eye; 
and, after it is advanced into the farther Side of it, make your 
Inciſion quite through the Membrane; and, if the Operation ſuc- 
ceeds, it will, upon wounding, fly open, and appear a large Ori- 
fice, cho not ſo wide as it becomes afterwards. | 

The Place to be opened in the Iris, will be according to the 
Nature of the Diſeaſe ; If the Membrane itſelf be only affected 
with a Contraction, the middle Part of it, which is the natural 
Situation of the Pupil, muſt be cut; but, if there be a Cataract 
the Incifion muſt be made above or below the Cataract, though { 
think it more eligible ro make it above. 

The contracted Iris, from a paralytic Diſorder, is ſo often 
complicated with an Affection of the Retina, that the Succels is 
very precarious in this Caſe. This Operation, by what I have 
ſceny has anſwered beſt in Adheſions of the cryſtalline Humour, 
though, to ſpeak truly, but very ſeldom even there. As I would 
not miſlead any one in an Operation not yet much known in 
the World, I do confeſs, that either the Danger of the Iris ſepa- 
rating fre-m the Ligamentum Ciliare, or of the Wound not en- 
larging ſufficiently, do, upon the Whole, make the Event very 
doabifal I once perform'd it with tolerable Succeſs, and, a few 
Months after, the very Orifice I had made contracted, and brought 
on Blindneſs again. | 
l | have not here once uſed the Word Uvea, but have made 
mention of the Ligamentum Ciliarez both which Parts are but 
little underſtood, for want of prope Explanation 3 but which 
— 3 gonceived of, in order to underſtand what has 


\ 4:84 


The ity of Anatomiſts call that Membrane, which I have 
under the Name of Iris, the Uvea, and its anterior La- 

mina, the Iris : Others, again, call the Membrane, Uvea; and the 
Colour of it, Iris: But both one and the other Diſtinction confound 
Learners 1 and take their Riſe from a Want of proper 
Attention to the Hiſtory of Anatomy. The Antients, who have 


given moſt of the Names we now employ in the Deſcription ot 


e Eye, were versd principally, if not alrogether, in the Diſ- 
ſection of Brutes; among which, thoſe of the graminivorous 
Kind have a party-coloured Choroides, one half of it bei 
dark, and the other of a light ſhining Green: This laſt, from its 
Reſemblance to an unripe rape, was calld the Uvea; but the 
ſucceeding Writers, among the Moderns, applying themſelves to 
human Diſſections only, and not duly conſidering the Difference 
of the human Choroides, which is nearly of an uniform Colour 
and of that above deſcribed, have retained the Appellation, t 
we have not the Thing. Hence has aroſe the great Variety of 
Miſapplication of this Word, which _— no more to be ſpoke 
of in the Anatomy of the human Eye, than the Tunica NiQtitans, 
which is proper to certain Beaſts and Birds. = 

The Ligamentum Ciliare is that circular Line on the Globe 
of the Eye, where the Sclerotis, Choroides, Retina, Cornea, Pro- 
ceſſus Ciliares, and Iris, terminate and unite together, forming a 
whitiſh Ring ſomewhat denſer than any other Part of the Coats; 
bur, fince the Inſtitution of this Term, the Deſcription of the 
Part it implies has been very much neglected, and the Term 
itſelf confounded with the Proceſſus Ciliares : Wherefore it was 
neceſſary to define it, that the Proceſs of the Operation of the 
Iris might be better underſtood. Sharp. _. 

IRREPTIO. See ErtsBOLE. | 

IRUCAHA. The Name of a large Tree, which grows in 
the Iſland of Maragnan. It bears a Fruit ſhaped like a Pear 
with a yellowiſh Rind, and Pulp within of a good Taſte, and 
eſteemed very nutritive. 

IS, 3s. A Fibre, the Plural of which is rec, by which, it is 
pretended that Hippocrates meant _ 2 Fibre and a Nerve. 

Some (ſays Erotian) thinks that this ord fignifies a Nerve ; 
ce others 2 it only of the Fibres of which the Nerves are 
«© compoſed.” The Greek Authors who have wrote on Plants, 
have called by this Name the Nerves, or ſmall Threads, which 
appear on the Back of the Leaves, and the Filaments at the Ex- 
tremities of the Roots. Thoſe who have treated of the Struc- 
ture and Compolition of animal Bodies, have given the fame to 
the ſmall Threads of the Fleſh, and other Parts, which the Latins 
have rendered by the Word Fibra. No one can deny that 
„ ge hath uſed the ſame Word in this Senſe; as, for 
Inſtance, when he obſerves, that the Spleen is full of Fibres. 
He has, alſo, obſerved “ the Fibres which are in the Blood: 
But it is pretended, that by thoſe, alſo, he meant the Nerves ; 
for which Purpoſe there is a Paſſage quoted from Hippocrates, 
in which it is ſaid, { Lib. de Offium Natura) that < The Heart 
© has Nerves, or Fibres,” which « come from every Part of 
ce the Body.“ In this Paſlage he makes uſe of the Word sia, 
which is not read elſewhere; but Foeſius is for having it read 
ira, which laſt Word may be as properly tranſlated Fibre, as 
Nerve. What might incline one to the ſecond Signification 
is, What is added as a Proof, or Confirmation, of what is ſaid 
8 the Heart, that © the Seat of Senſation is rather 
* about the Thorax, than any other Part of the Body; ” be- 
cauſe this has ſome Relation to the Opinion of thoſe who make 
the Nerves to come from the Heart. But the Conſequence 
is not juſt ; for they who own the Heart as the Origin of 
the Nerves, do not, on that Account, look. upon the Nerves 
as the Organs of Senſation. Beſides, it is poſſible, that nei- 
ther the common Reading, nor that of Foefius, may be good, 
and that we ought rather to read it ia, bebenas, — bo 

e 


Letter, which alters nothing in the antient Pronunciation. 


laſt · nam d Author tranſlates this Paſſage thus ; © The Heart is 


&« ſituated, as it were, in the Straights of a Paſſage, in order to 
take hold of the Reins, for the Conduſ# and Management 
« of the whole Body. For this Reaſon the of Senſation is 


6e lodged about the or Breaſt, rather than in any other 
* Part. The Changes of Colour are, alſo, produced in the 
* Countenance, according as the Heart conſtricts or relaxes the 
“ Veins; when it relaxes them, one becomes red, and aſſumes a 
© freſh lively Colour; when, on the contrary, it conſtricts them, 
« one becomes and livid.” 

ISADA. A Name by which the Spaniardt and Portugueſy 
call the Lapis Nephriticus. ark? Goren 5 {54h 4 | 

ISALE. The fame as IxaLt ; which fee. | 

ISAROS, ic. A Name for the ARUM, ' Oribaſvi Colleck. 
Medicin. Lib. 11. | wo. 2 


1 5 8 
The Fruit is ſhap'd like a Tongue, broad, compreſs'd at the 
es, unicapſular, gaping two Ways, and containing-a Seed, 
which is generally of an oblong Figure. | 
Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Ifatis; ſativa; five latifolia. C. B. P. 113. Tours. Inſt. 211; 


Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 3. Iſatis, Glaftum. Offic, Iſatis, fue = 
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WoaD lower Leaves of Woad are b 
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Dr. dl, Profelidy. or Phybc in the Guter of Vene, 
bes obtain d true volatile Salt from this Plant, only by Fermenra- 


Aſſiſtance ; Tournefort. 
ede az; Data Dalmatica. Bob art. Bork l ths Plant. Vol. 2 


5 ODES, a, Of we Colout of Woid. This is 
e e: a ah Epithet for Bile, and for Stocls; and 
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ISCHIAS, in Botany, is a Name un, bred, on fe Hip. 

7 

„ . . 

the Article INNoMINaTa Ossa. But the Ligament which re- 

as the Neck of the Fr e . wah ay > 

called 1Iſchion, N eſjchius 
Hippecrazes, in his reatiſe de Articulit, ſeems to Call —.— en- 

ue Auciculation u the Hip, or, perhaps, the Head of the Fe- 

mur, Iſchiow. 


PHONIA di, from vos, ſlender, and 
the Voice. An Exitity or Shrillne6 of 4 Vale But hore 


open nies Ke ofthe Sch or Su mmer- 
e dee lied are ebene, 


to retain, and de, Urine. 
Gr See the Articles CaL- 
THETERISMUS, RINA. 
U * a cre Sup d 
ſion of Urine, che mo eral W are Gray 
and, Homes an Inflammation of the Neck of the Bladder, 


tion of the Neck of the Bladder berwix: the G Pubu and Berl 


Fr 
2 


to Mg 


never 
E 


Drop of Wark, or havin ng any Inclination to it On the 
Day in the Morning ſhe diſcharged 2 niry of Blood lood by 
— ow Paſſages, which became A. ſerous, till 
iſcharge was of Urine only, which continued thres 


The MeTyop of Hebe the Urine, by « Puncture 7 


BLAbor x. 


that, by a Puncture of the Peritoneum, we mean 
* 

a My Ge of the Urethra and Bladder, for the Diſcharge of 
the Urine when it is ſuppreſſed. But, as this Perforation is made 
both in the Hypogaſtrium and Perinzum, it micht, with more 
P be rermed, # Puntore of the Bladder .* An Opera- 
tion of Loch Conſequence, chut if not ſeaſonably and dexti 
performed, the Patient muſt inevitably periſh ;- but it is never 
undertaken, when Relief can be had From internal Medicines, 
or the Introduction of the Catheter. Now the Catherer can- 
not be introduced, 1. When the Neck of the Bladder is 


5 ; for chat ſometimes contract: — 


or hard Tubercle, 05 


ſtruct the Paſſage, 2 . The lartoduction of the Catheter in. old 
Men is ſometimes cor raQicable, from the Stricture, Shcinking 
or Wrinkles of the any. - = From the Diſtention of us 


ſpongy Subſtance with From a Scirrboſity, or 

ternarural Tumor of the yo Gland, which Cale . 
z Color, Lo Hep to myſelf, "ſays Hieſter, in a Man 

ar Hebaſtaat From a Stone lodged 1 the Neck of 


the Bladder. l and other ſuch mediate 
e po Yd e this Operation, or the be Pater: bl | 


We Hil ow give « nech Account of the ſeveral Methods 


of this Operation. Laune adviſes to o the Patient as for 
Lithoromy ; then to introduce a Catheter into the Blag- 
der; U to make an Incihion in the Perinæum, cutting 
through Urethra into the Groove ; after w he paſles 
a Gorget through the Groove of the fame Catheter; and then, 
he fays, the Urine will diſcharge itſelf. But Lannay immediately 
forgets, that this Sasel bh is only neceſſary when the Catheter 
cannot be conveyed into the WL 

We will proceed, therefore, to others. The firſt and moſt 
common Practice, both among the 83 the Moderns, 
is ro place the Patient on a Bed, or Table, and ſecure him by 
Afſiſtants, as in cutting tor the Stone; then the ator makes 
an Incifion on the Left Side of the Suture of the Perinzum, 
into the Bladder, with a ſmall doub Knife (ſee Tab. XXII. 
Let. J. An EMux of the Urine convince him, that be 
has entered that Receptacle ; but he 12 not draw out his 
EKaife, before he has introduced a Probe by — of i 47 then, 
exttacting bis Knife by the Side of that N 


vey a Silver Tube, a 8 be uk 
n XLY. Fig. 3. or Tub. 1 7 ) into the 
which muſt be there ſecured by A carried 
rad bd led a after the Urine 112 
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Paſſed into the Bladder, the Perforator is extracted, but the Can- 
nula remains there, for the more ready Diſ-harge of the Urine ; 


by which means both che Operation and Cure are greatly faci- 
litated. Nor is it improper to paſs one or two Fingers into the 


Anus, for the better Direction of the Inſtrument into the 

der, and the Preſervation of the Rectum. Garengeot afhrms, 
that nobody has wrote any thing concerning this Method; 
whereas Riolanus has propoſed. a 440 ng either in the H 
gaſtrium, or Perinaum, when the Knife ſhould be forced late- 
7 2 the Bladder, till the Urine flowed: By this, he ſays, 
he has freed many from the moſt imminent Danger. Thevenin 
likewiſe, propoſed the ſame PunCture, though with a Knife, ll 
the Urine followed. And I myſelf, ſays Heiſter, Dionis, an 
Tolet, have recommended this Practice; and Morand, in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, informs us, that 
Chirac preferred this to the ordinary Method. | 

Denys, a Lithotomiſt of Leyden, obſerving, that the Surgeon 
might thruſt the Perforator coo far, and incautiouſly wound the 
oppoſite Side of the Bladder, for want of knowing exactly when 
it was rated, has contrived a Needle of another forr, (ſee 
Tab, LIL Fig. 3, 4, 5.) incloſed in a filver Tube (Fig. 3, 4.). In 
the upper Part A A, are three Apertures, one of which is not 
ſeen in that Polition; there are as many too in the lower B B, 
which are conceal'd (in Fig. 3.) by the Plate C C; but in Fig. 5. 
Which repreſents the Perforator out of its Cannula, we may 
obſerve, that it is made like other Perforators, round below the 
triangular Point; but from D D, to the Beginning of its Handle 
E E, it is triangular, with three excayated Sides, which Sides of 
the Triangle D E ſhould correſpond with the Apertures of the Can 
nula, when the Perforator is thruſt into it. Thus, as ſoon as 
the Inſtrument enters the Bladder, the Urine flows through the 
upper Apertures A A, into the lower ones, and gives ſpeedy In- 
* of the Perforation; after which the Perforator is ex- 
tracted, and the Urine diſcharged through the Tube ſtill re- 
maining there, 2 | * 

Some Authors, as Toles and Color, r another Method 
of perforating the Bladder, much like that in the Apparatus 
major. Having diſpoſed the Patient properly, they paſs a grooved 
Catheter into the Urethra, till it meets with the Obſtacle, which 
is generally near the Neck of the Bladder; then they make an 
Inciſion into the Urethra through the ſame Part of the Peri- 
newm, as in the Apparatus major, till the Point of the Knife 
reaches the Grove of the Catheter, but the Wound is not fo 
large, as in Lithotomy : Thus of a Male they make a kind of 
Female Urethra; after which they paſs a Conductor thro? this ſhort 
Paſſage into the Bladder, and the Urine flows out. When the 
Urine is diſcharged, they convey a Tube through the Groove of 
the Conductor, and proceed as before. Both theſe Authors 
affirm, that this Diviſion of the Urethra ſo near the Sphincter, 
relaxes that, and the Proſtate, to ſuch a Degree, that not only a 
Catheter, but a grooved Conductor, may introduced; and 
Colot mentions many Patients, whom he has cured by this Pra- 
Ctice, of Ulcers and Excreſcencies of the Bladder, as well as a 
Suppreſſion of Urine. I mult, however, think the Methods 
| -—— ang above more ſafe and eaſy, for the Cure of a ſimple 
[ſebury, becauſe, paſſing Inſtruments through the contracted 
Neck of the Bladder, muſt occaſion greater Pain, a Per- 
foration of the Receptacle itſelf. 

Bur, in my Opinion, the moſt ready Method is, to proceed 
as in the high Operation for the Stone. The Perforator and 
| Cannula is paſſed into the anterior Part of the Bladder, imme- 

diately above the Juncture of the Offa Pubis ; then the former 
is extracted, and the latter remains, for the Diſcharge of the 
| Urine, ſecured by a Bandage round the Body, that the Patient 
ray, at Pleaſure, retain or diſcharge his Urine, till the Cauſe 
is removed; then the Tube oy be extracted, and the Wound 
healed by the Application of Balſam of Capivi, and over this 
Lint, and a proper Plaiſter. Though this is ſeldom practiſed, I 
muſt, when nothing extraordinary forbids it, with Roſſer, Rio- 
lanus, and Tolet, recommend it as very neceſſary, fince it a 
pears from anatomical Experiments, that the Bladder, diſtended 
with Wind or Water, may be thus ſafely perforated, and thar 
it has been done by Turbier, Meri, Douglas, and Middleton. 
When the Cauſe cannot be removed, in a Perſon advanced 
in Years, or when it proceeds from a Callus of the Bladder or 
Urethra, a Scirrhus ot the Proſtate, a large Stone, a paralytic 
Bladder, or ſome other obſtinate Diſorder, the Patient ſhould 
always wear this Pipe, made to cloſe with a Screw, that the 
Urine may not come away from him inceſſantly. But when it 
ariſes only from a Caruncle, or ſmall Cicatrix, after the Opera- 
tion, the Obſtacle ſhould be removed, and the Wound healed 
as in Lithoromy. When it is cauſed by a Furgzs, or trid 
Exereſcences, in the Bladder, they are often removed by [i 
rating and det ing Injetions. Laſtly, if the Neck of the 
Bladder is ſo violently inflamed, as to Obſtruct the natural Paſ- 
ſage of the Urine, it will be proper, after the Operation, to 
-bleed the Patient, and then adminiſter Clyſters, and ro apply 
diſcutient Cataplaſms to the Region of the Bladder, with cool- 
ing, internal Medicines, in order to diſperſe the Inflammation 
b 5 =o h 


worth its Weight in Gold. Iſechryſom is, alſo, t 


Nope, incurvated, infl 
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and Tumor; and, unleſs this is effected before the third D, 
the Patient is ſeldom cured. | | a 
A Suppreſſion of Urine is ſometimes accompanied with a yio- 
lent Inflammation of the Scrotam, which frequently turns to a 
large Abſcels ot Gangrene, as Color obſerves, In theſe Caſe 
he practiſes the Punctuwie of the Perinewm, and then a Div 
fon of the Scrotum, down to the Teſticles, where the Gangrene 
is, that no Blood may be left there, which may excice. a farther - 
Putrefaction; after that, the injured Parrs mult be treated with 
Digeſtives and Balſamics. During the Cure, he retains a filver 
Cannuls in the Urethra, to prevent any Urine from eſcaping, 
which would increaſe the Diſorder. © Hut where the Urethra is 
callous, and very much contracted, ſo that a Catheter cannot 
be introduced, he makes an Incifion through the F 
without it; then paſſes a Probe through the Neck into th 
Body of the Bladder, lacerates the Callus, forms a Sup- 
puration, which ſeparates the Callus, and reſtores the Parts id 
their former State. If any Fiſtula remains in the Perizexm, he 
applies the actual Cautery. But if this Method js not proſecùted 
in time, the Patient will be too weak to leave any Hopes of Succels. 
ISICOS, ic. A ſort of Sauſage, deſcribed n 


C. 1. It is called leinen by Athendus, and ic by Trallien. 
It is ſaid to have been invented by Heliagabalut. Ip my 

IS:R,.or IXIR. An Elixir. © hog ai 
ISIS, A Goddeſs of the antient Egyptians, reported by Dia- 
dorus Siculus, to have invented y excellent Medicines ; and 


hence, he ſays, after ſhe was received among the Number of 
the Deities, he was applied to for the Cure. of Diſtempers ; 
and frequently indicated Remedies by Dreams. Galen, de Comp. 
Medic. p. g. L. 2. C. 18. and L. 5. Cap. a. and 3. takes notice of 
ſome Plaiſters, which bear her Name. See, alſo, Scriboxius Lar- 
gus, Num. 26. and Paulus /Egineta. L. 7. C. 75 - wh 
ISOCHRYSON, ic&xfuow. A pompous Title of a Colly- 
rium, in Galen, Lib. de Comp. Medic. 1. L. 4. C. 7. It imports, 
Name of a 
chymical Compoſition mentioned by Libavius, conſiſting of 
equal Parts of ial Regulus of Antimony, and Quick-filver. 
ISOCRATES, iooxez74; from ie, equal, and xeefrrypr, ro 
mix. An Epithet of Wine, importing its being mixed with an 
ual Quantity of Water. Hippocrates, L.2. de Morbis. 4 
- ISOMOERIA, ioooetn, in NOD, da Aere, Loris, & 
Aqvis, ſeems to import an Equability of the Seaſons. ++ © 
{SGPYRON, according to Gerard, is the wit aro Palado- 
ſum ; n to Blancard, the Aquilegia, or the Flos Conftan- 
tinopolit anus. 


ORA-MUNE. H. M. The Name of a Tree which grows 


in Malabar. The Juice of the Root is eſteern'd excellent in 
an Empyema, and Diſorders of the Breaſt, even applied exter- 
for Eruptions and Whitloes.. 


nally ; and it is accounted | 
15OGRRHOPO iF e. Equiponderated, or equilibrated; 
ſpoken when one Part is equal in Weight to another. | 
ISOSTATHMOS, isira0.@. The Name of a Bechic 
Medicine in Aetius, Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 4. n 
ISOTHEOS, ic. Divine. A pompous Epithet for many 
Medicines deſcribed by Galen, Aetius, and Paulus Ægineta. 
ISPIDA. The Al ck Do. | 7 
ISTHMION, IS, This is defin'd, the narrow Paſſage 
betwixt the Mouth and Gullet. The Fauces. . — 
ISTHMOS, ins. The fame as ISTHMION. | 
ITALICUM Emplaſtram. A Plaiſter deſcribed by Pazlus 
ZEgineta, L. 7. C. 17. Italicus is, alſo, an Epithet for a nervous 
Balſam, deſcribed by La Mort. Pharm. Med. Phyſ. C. 29. 
ITEA. The Salix, Willow. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 1. 
ITHAGENES, ide, from idvs, for zue, right, and vir, 
Kind. Legitimate, true, or genuine. It is uſed by Hippocrates, re- 
lative to a Conception, by way of Diſtinction from a falſe Con- 
ception, or Mola. ae : 7 
THYCYPHOS, i , from ifs, for bh, right, ſtrait, 
and xe, gibbous, imports a Perverſion from Straitneſs to Gib- 
boſiry. Thus ifuxugn p45, Hippocr. de Artic. is the Spine of the 
Back, elevated from its Natural Rectitude into a gibbous Form. 
Foe ſius. 
i HYLORDOS, i, from ide, ſtrait, direct, and 
ected, or bent inward, ſignifies perverted 


os ; 


in a ſtrait Courſe or Proceſs, and re 3 to a Fi A 
oppoſite to the gibbous one, expre y the precedi 0 
To this —, Galen, Com. in Lib. de Articulis, oy that, if 
the Parts deviate backwards, it is called CyPnos1s; if forwards, 
Lok posts; if fideways or obliquely, ScaoL 1051s. See thoſe three 
Articles.  Foefius, f 2 
ITHYORIA, Iberia, Ionice ibvegin, from ide, to go ſtrait 
forwards, is a Proceſs or Direction in a trait Line, and applied, 
Lib. de Fra&. to the Bones. 
ITHYSCOLIOS, ie, ,, from ids, trait, and oxoarts, 
oblique, imports a Deviation from a ſtrait to an oblique or 
way Courſe or Proceſs. Thus ifu7xoarG- 1 pdxs, in 
crates, is an oblique and incurvated Spine, that is, as Galen. 


' Com. 3. in Lib. de Artic. explains it, aged irs red rige xe 


pb, © a Perverſion to the * and poſterior Parts.” Hax. 


JU] | 
 _ATHYTRICHES,'i e from 389; for ius, trait, and 
beit, Hair, in 6.Epid. Se Ss L 
Hair, and are oppaſed to the «ab7py88,; or Tali, or thoſe win 
criſped or curled 'Hair, in Ariſtot. | 
imports black Hair. rn Þ Mm oy 
INERARIUM, A Staff, uſed in cutting for the Stone, is 
thus called by Hildawes, in his Treatiſe de Lithoromia, C1415. | 
'ITRION, ire. A ſort of ſweet Cake. ' » £ 20 BIOL 
IVA ARTHRITICA. See CaanezPrTrs. 
A MOSCHATA. See CMMI. 
IVABEBA;: Piſon. The Name of an American Shrubs/c 
alſo, Iva Braſikenſibus. Margrav. Solanum Amtrica- ' 
non ſpinoſum lactes flore. Tbe Root is eſteemed/{'greac 
eobſtruent, and Particularly ſerviceable for abſterging the Kid- 
nies; but, on account of its Bitterneſs, Decoctions of this Root 
have AF the American Liquorice added to them. Nan 
” eine N 
IVA-PECANGA. A Name for the Serſaparill s.. 
.TVA-UMBU Brafilienſibss _— called alſo Pn Br aſi 
lienſis, fructu flavo, nucleo Amygda es Te BEE 
7 — . the Fruit of which is entable. 
Rgii Bf. Plant 7 gl on i ft aLeWiW 1 A FUAGAL 
JUBA, in Botany, is a Panicles ſo called from its Reſemblance 
to a Horſe's Mane. NN 1,2 
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JUCAIA ARBOR. .Niremberg:: The Name of u Tree 
ſomewhar like the Pomegranate-tree. ©Raii Hf. Plante 
JD ities The Natel of an Eſcharotie deſerib'd 
by Celſus, L. 5. C. aa. „ er TS, 
AVDAIL Emplaſirum. The Name / 
Celſus, L. 5. C. 19. and of another deſcribed by Aezins, Trrnab. 
+ wy 2 SE 891 240 Ins 2.4 ** us 
- JUDAICA-ARBOR: See S11tQuasTRUM. 1008 
; \JUDAICUM, BITUMEN, See AspraLTUs oO 
JUDAICUS LAPIS. go Pig FF n 
.* Lapis Fudaicus, Offic. Schrod. 352; Calc. Muſ. 298; Kentm. 
28, . 408. De Laet; 1361 Aldtov. Maſ. Metall. 71 1. Marth. 
2486; Gein, de Lap. x28. .Chark;'Folf. 29; rs Lapis. 

orm. 69. Schw. 382. Spinos Echini. Woodw. Att Tom. 2. 
P. II. page 19. IEWS STONER. ni! 
This is an oblong,-roundith Stone, of the Figure of an Olive, 
marked wich Streaks and Furrows; /running from the Balis to the 
— wy according to. its Length, at Diſtances from each 
other. It is of a whitiſh or aſh - colour, and ſhining chin. It 
rts obliquely into thin Lamina, and is given in Powter to the 
Hr of a Dram, in any proper Vehicle. It was called Lapis 
Fudaicus, or Syriacus, from the tries where it is found. By 
others it is named Exrotut, as being of a diuretic Virtue; Th 
laſt Virtue I very much queſtion; Hut it is plain from Expe- 
rience, that this Stone, the Lapis Lyncis, Crab i- eyes, and ſeveral 
other Things ſaid to have a Power of diſſolving the Stone, are 
really diuretic. But it cannot be concluded, that, becauſe often- 
times Gravel comes away with the Urine, therefore they have any 
lithontriptic Quality; for the fixed earthy Parts of theſe Stones, 
ing mixed and incorporated wich the Salts of the Fluids in the 
Body, become thereby more fixed, and more unfit 9 off 
thro* the Pores of the Skin, but find their Way more eafily thro” 
the Strainers of the Kidneys. Therefore the Secretion, by inſen- 
ſible Perſpiration, being - leſſened, they are excreted in greater 
Quantities by Urine; and thereby whatever Saburra they find 
there, they waſh away ; and hence the Urine becomes turbid, and 
ſometimes mixed with Gravel, ſome Particles of which may 
e of a conſiderable Size, when the Paſſage is wide enough to 
tranſmit them. In this manner the diuretic Quality of theſe 
Stones may be accounted for; but neither Experience nor Reaſon 
give any d for attributing to them a lithontriptic Quality. 
G , 


oy. | 
aulus Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 11. calls this Stone Tecolirhos ; 
and hence an Antidote is named, deſcribed by the fame Author, 
in the ame Chapter, See Ecurnus Ovarivs. N | 
UDICATIO. The fame as Cxists; which ſee. - 
UGALE OS, or Zygoma. The Name of à Bone in the 


cad. APUT. * 
JUGALIS SUTURA. - The ſagittal Suture is ſometimes thus 


called. The Suture, alſo, by which the Os Fugale is articulated 
to the Bone of the ſuperior Jaw, igſo named. 
UGAMENTUM. fame as Ju ALR Os. 


UGLANS. ' The Walnut. See Nux. | 
GULARIS Vena. The Jugular Vein. See Vena. 
JUGULUM: The Throat, or anterior Part of the Neck. 
In Celſes, L. 8. c. 8. ir ſignifies the Clavicle. ) 
JUJUBA. See Zuxrnus. | ; 
Jujrba Indice. Raii Hiſt. 2. 155. C. B. P. 446. Malus Maluc- 
cenſis nonnibil Harde, Ejuſd. 433. Zujuba Indica, rotundifolia 
ſpinoſa 2 majoribus, 6 lanuginoſis & intaxis, Breyn. Prod. 
2. 60. Commel. Flor. 149. Zizyphus Indica argentea tota. 
Herm. Muſ, Zeyl. 8. 37. 42 Ze ylanica argentea ſpinis 
carens. Parad. Bat. Prod 386. Ber. Indica frutty Fujubino. J. B. 
E Chab. 5 1. Males Indica Luſitenis, Ber. & Bor. Acoſt . 
Park. Theat. 16 36. Peris- . Hort. 
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Welgmbille. Mal. Zert. 8. . Ejuld. 37. THE LACCA» 


TREK. ' tt 
From this Tree the Gum Laces of the is produced. 
The Leaves of this Tee ate like thoſe of the A 2 but 
* undernefith, having Fruit like a Jajube, grow- 
1 Gum lac; Sced-· lac, which ia its ſt 
,'rediſh Grains; of this melted is made the Shell 
is in flat, thin, tranſparent Pi of a rediſh-brown Co- 
; is what comes upon 
ſhort. Sricks, which are Covered over by ir, and it is in its mative 
State. Kiel ab Horte, 1 believed, that Gumaut 
war prepared rear winged Ants, which ſuck d our the Mate- 
rials from the — of this Tree, which they worked as the 
Bees du Honey; but others, to whom Me. RA affents; 
chink that it {s an Exudation of che Sep Gf che Tree, in{piflited 
by the Sun ; and ro which the Ants, by their gnawing the Bark, 
may give the freer Vent. eee . 
Gepey calls it u King of Gum Refin, gather d by Ants in the 
Eaft Indies from Flowers, which they uftetwards carry to 
Branches of Trees to make their Neſts, in which t de 
= their Eggs; becaule theſe Neſtꝭ are diſpoſed in Cells, in fone 
which a ſmall Grain is found, which is red when bruiſed, 
being the Worm out of which theſe winged Ants are afterwards 
formed. It is _chiefly' from che Mere Iſlands, and, 


and wen 


alſo, from Madagaſar,. >.) | 
' GyrhJdacca is accounted 


» 
the 
and Jaundice; it provokes Urme, cauſes Swear, and purifies the | 
Blood; but it is nor much uſed a Medicines; greateſt Part being 
ſpent in making ſealing War whe fineſt of which is made of ii. 
einne tums g i g 
Tetra or Gn e 
The Chymiſts obſerve that certain Vegetables diſſolve with 
Difficulty in Alcohol; yet, being diſſolved therein, ſometimes 
afford great medicinal Virtues. Such Medicines are s 
blood} ow rig, Gum-lary and Myrrb, which are found of 
a very tenacious Hardneſt, that will not eaſily admit a Diſſolu- 
tion of their Parts; which have; therefore, been attempted va- 
rious Ways, the moſt eommodious of which is the puns 
Gum-lac is to us from Aſa, and is à kind of Rolin, 
collected from the Trees by the Ants, in great Quantities, in the 
Iſland 6f-Ceylon, whence the beſt is brought, with which they 
build their Neſts. WIe . 4 ' 


Take of this pure Gum; reduce it to fine Powder, and moiſten 
mt wich the Oil ot Tartar per Deliquinr, (0 as to make it into 
a ſoft Paſte, which, being | put into 4 round urinal Glaſs, is 
do do ſet in a Furnace, with Heat ſufficient to dry the 
gradually. Then take our the Urinal, and leave it in the 
open Air, without Fire, where the alcaline Oil will again 
reſolve ; after which it is to be dried a ſecond time in the 
Furnace; and thus, by 1 the Liquefaction, and the 
drying alternately, the glaſſy Tenacity of the Gum will be 
| broke, and reſolved into a Liquor of an elegant — 
Colour. Now let it again be gently dried, and carefully 
taken out of the Glaſs, as 2 prepared for affordi 
2 238 _ Alcohol. — — into a tall ** 
cal G ur upon it pure — — tp oat 
three or four jacks above it; ſtop the Glaſs with Paper, 
and ſet it in the ſame Furnace, that it may ſimmer two or 


three Hours, which may be done without er of loſing 
the Alcohol, by reaſon of the long and flender Neck of the 
Glaſs. Let the Liquor cool, off the clear Tin- 


cture, by a genile Inclination of the Veſſel, into another 
' Gifs, which is to be well ſtopped. The Remainder may 
be treated in the ſame manner with more Alcohol, and the 
Tincture poured to the former, till the Matter, by boil- 
ing, will no longer tinge the Alcohol; and then the Matter is 
exhauſted. The ſeveral Tinctures, being put together, and 
purified from their Fæces by ſtanding, are to be diſtilled 
a very gentle Fire, in a glaſs Body, till one half of the 
cobol is come over: The Remainder, being thus thic 
is to be kepr for Uſe under the Title „ "Tinghure of 
um-lac. 


: 


REMARKS. 
Heat, 
EE 


here al emain ſome fixed Parts in 
Sy eoeble of being diflobved- by the Repetition 


active Virtue of ſuch Subſtances, leaving the groſſer, 
Matter behind. — er 


commodious, and almoſt an univerſal Method, of ops 


7 


excellent Tinctures; 3 which depend upon 
the OY bn ſecretiy lodged in theſe Subſtances, and 
Seide their peculiar Virtues; again, 
—— — nic art preſiding in the fame; — þ laſtly, 
upon 4 corroborating teſinous Part, Which t generally bold; 
and theſe are added to the Virtue of the Menſtruum, of Aleo- 
hol. Hence, in general, all theſe Tinctures may be pronounced 
hearing and excuing to the Nerves and ;Spirics; ing, pre- 
fervanive, 22 to che Ve 
the preſent particular Gum - lac is of Fe irtue 
in curing the Diforders of the Gums, Mouth, Teeth 7 in 
the Scurvy, being frequently- uſed, by rubbing it on the Pans; 
and, taken internally, it has the 2 Virtue, and fately cures 
that Diſorder, if ant attended with too much Heat: It is, 
alſo, of great. Uſe: i the Gout, the Rheumatiſm, und the 
Secur hom 2 Cauſe, 83, alſo, a Leucophlegmatia, 
It may be taken, thrice a Day, in 
Ho r or * Wine, after the Stomach has been firſt 
: -It has a grateful Odour and Bitterneſs, 
with — — Aſtrin 9 that ſhews ap ſtren * 
Virtue, and is therefore 1 
_ the; Fluor albus. Boerh. 


JUBA SILVESTRIS. See See 
Ape) CN IT — JOLseus, 'all 187 
what is now Called, in the Shops, 4 2 This is an alterative 
iciney unknown to the antient Gee, and invented by the 


abjans : It was fo called becauſe uſually prepared of delicate 
and ſweet Ingredients, or at leaſt, with Sugar, the Word ep, 
or Fuleb, in the Perſian Language, ſignifying a ſweet Po 


In Imitation of the Arabian, t 5 of the latter Ager called 
this Form of Medicine CradmTiov, Zulapium, others ier, 10- 
labium, which Names are {till uſed by Phyſicians. We meer 
with two Sorts of 6 in Authors, one Aecribedd to the An- 
tients, the other in Uſe among the Moderns. 

The Julap of the Antients was very different from that of the 
Moderns; it was & fimple Syrup, confiſting properly of the 
Juice, ace — 4 _— 0 — 1 one 4 ing 
only, ſweeten d wi ar, and only prepar the moſt part, 
wh there was inſtant for it: Of this Kind was 2 
Fulap Roſatus, otherwiſe called Alexendrinus, and Regins, for 
— in great oy _ « very elegant and proper 


wo Na is 1 a Name for what the moſt modern Wii- 

ters have | called Syrupns, and Serapium, as is uſual among the 

modern Italians; perhaps, becauſe a Syrup is the Baſis of a Ju- a 
At Monipelier they ſtill keep to the old Name * 

A Julap then is a W Medicine, ee of 
Liquor, and « Syrup, or ſometimes of extemporaneous 
Preparation, without Decoction, divi od into * or four 
Docs, and deſigned for the Concoction or Alteration of the 
Humours, or reſtoring the Strength. 

Hence this alterative Medicine be diſtinguiſhed into two 
Sorts: The firſt of theſe prepares the Humours, or contocts 
them, in order to their Evacuation; and this was what the an- 
tient Greeks called See, [Propotiſmus] à precurſor or 
preparatory Potion, in order to an univerſal Purgation; and 
therefore properly called, alſo, a concoctive or digeſtive Potion. 
The other Sort of Fulap is d for producing an Alteration 

in the Humours, Spirits, and other Parts of the » Without 
Gorving any cathartic r ſuch are thoſe we call firengrhen- 
1 FONG I the like. Morelli Formule 


IIA The ſatne as Iut is. 
JULIANI ANTIDOTUS. 2 2 for an Antidote, 


— Hoy Tetr. ig. ray . Ca 
v. de Aquar. — onde de Piſc. 1. 180. 
1 14d, F.; . Gefh, de Aquat. 


. Bellon. de Aquar. 
Jonſ. de pid. 28. Chharlt. . 1 


Raii Icht. 324. 

Piſc. 138. THE RAINBOW FISH. * _ 

iſh is found about Gtzoa. The Broth there- 

of — che Belly, and is diuretic. . Oribaſius, Medic. 
Colle. Lib. 2. 7 eſteems this Fiſh as ood. 

JULIUS BA The Name of an antient Phyſician, from 


whom ny for the Colic. are quoted by Afarvellus 


Empiricus, C 
kc. 'Mouff. Inſect. 201. ook. Exer. 5 1. Jonſ. 


IULUS. 
de Inſet. 128. Aldrov. de-Inſe&. 1 Mer. Pin. 205. Iulus 
THE GALLY-WORM. 


yan glaber. Raii Inſect. 46. 
This is & terreſtrial Inſect, furniſh'd with many Annuli, or 
„ Legs, and rolling itſelf up, when 


It is common iu Cbarlias recommends it, 


taken in Wine, againſt the Jaundice and Difficulty of Urine. 


Dale. 

IULUS, in Botany, n 4 Kathin: It is an of Sum- 
mite, down in Form of a Rope, or Cs Tail as in 
Sallow, Birch, and others. ” 15 

MNISUM. Ferment. Rulaudes, 
NCWO. See Juncus. 


dom uſed in 


jou, BULR 


JUN 


JUNCARIA, J. B. Juncoris 1 oe Cluf. Miſp. . 
caria. Tab. Rubia latifolia' era. C. B. — be ; 
Lugd. ITALIAN RUSHY” HORSE-TAIL. | | 

It is eſteem d vulberaryy deterſive, and aperitive; but * fab 
Medicine. Lemery des Drogues.' | | Tr 
Id Th A joint, or Articulation: | | . 

NCUS. The Ruſh. | 
, ___ a great many Species 8988 in Bold 

N 


none of which. are uſed in except the four 

I which are,” | 
1. Juncus; levi; paoicull foarch 4 CBP. 12. Theor. 
184. Park. Theat. Ag Boer h. Ind. oY 163. — 


Ofc 
Fr nog, pon rſt er, Raid Nil. 


eee 


2. Juncus; acutus wr anos . C. B, P. ur. 11. gh 17g. 


Raii Hiſt. P 2. 102. 31. 

Boer. Indo A. 2. 163. —— 2 © Jancws N. - * 
* acutus capitulis 86 * B. 2. 520, maritim 
*  Sorgh4. © Park. t. 1193. PRI KING LARGE 
SEA RUSH. It grows in maritime Places. The whole Herb 
and Seed. are uied and agrees in Virrues with the Fuxcas ac 
yo ones 4 aquaticus j maximus. Ger Ens A 

5 . . 

12 — — — 5 8 A. —rwkg e ork 8 bens, OMe. 
. — Tb. B. 2. Fei - Boys 152 H. 


Theat. 1191. 
2 2. — A 
P, 12. Theat. 178. ge Jen 
The 


of this and the two e ſtop 
Diarrhcea, and Flooding in Women. 1 
as oung cnowow Spd © IEP 


1 venomous Spiders. 
= — C. B. P. 


e 


5 Aton e 
e A Name for che n 
UNIPERINUM VINUM. Wine impregnated with Juni 
-berries,. — „LA. 5- Cap. 46. g 
UNIPERU 


Characters, ni to Miller, are; 
1 are long, narrow, and prickly.. The Mate Flower 
21 ns DE og 
— on ree; cies, are ot 


4: Gtamenz junceum; ſpica 
6, Teas 95. — 


ome proper on different Trees from the Fruit. 
Seeds in 


Zerry, containing three 
ä EESSS, pas, which are; 


3 'trattcola. C. B. P. 488. Towry. I 
. I Oe 108. 7 . Offic. Ger. 1189. 22 
1372, Sn Fo eat. 1028. Ju er vulgaris 


e B. 1. 2 ge > ip 
5 285 ul To or BUSH. © © K. 
18 


" Leaves: of 4 Vel green Colour, ſn 
ſmall, 
for the firſt Year, S 


r 
Ee 


Ol Wind, de 2 Colic, and | 


3 Urine; 


the Noſe 


Ocken ate only the diſtibd Ou. See Oziie 
Miller's Bot. ZE 


feral 
— — 


wiſe their Mixture produces, at firſt, an ardent and uringus Spi- 
" rit; after which the Oil forſakes the Fœces: It is no hard Mat. 
ter to perceive, that all theſe Principles ſhould render the Juni- 

4 or to reſtore the Functions of the Stomach, to diſſipate 
. and, Matters which cauſe acute Pains, to clear the Lu 
and evacuate that groſs Lymph which often occafions Difficulty 
of Breathing. This Plant is, alſo, ſudorific, cephalic, and anti- 
hyſteric; it provokes rhe Menſes, takes away Obſtructions of the 
Bowels, reſtores their Elaſticity, and gives a free Paſſage to the 
Urine. make uſe of the Wood, the Tops, and the Ber- 
ries. The Decoction of the Wood volatilizes the Blood, and 

ifies it by inſenlible Tranſpiration, much after the manner of 
5858 A Semicupium, d with this Wood, gives great 
Eaſe ro thoſe who are troubled with the Gout; the Wine, in 
which the Tops of Juniper have been boiled, is very diuretic. 
TYagss, Matthiolus, Hartman, and Simon Paulli, affirm, that they 
have cured ſome Perſons of the Dropſy by the Uſe of this 
Wine. I have ſeen ſome very much eaſed by Pills made with 
two Parts of Aloes, and one Part of 1 They 
draw from theſe Berries an ardent Spirit, a Tincture, an Elixir, 
and an Extract; they prepare with it, allo, a Ratifia, and a fort 
of Honey: The Tincture is made by the Infuſion of theſe Berries 
in their ardent Spirit : The Infuſion of the ſame Berries in their 
Spirit, or common Water, and evaporated to the Conſiſtence 

Honey, is called the Elixir or Extract of Juniper. The Honey 
of Juniper is only the Berries boil'd with Honey. It is in 
Clyſters, for the Dyſentery and Teneſmus. Ratifia is onl 
an Infuſion of the Juniper-berries in * Champaign, wi 
the Addition of a little Sugar, and ſome Cinnamon. e — 
of theſe Berries, cleared from the Seeds, and work d up wi 
ſome Sugar, makes a Conſerve not inferior to the tions 
juſt now mentioned. Laſtly, they burn the Fruit of this Plant 
to remove a peſtilent Air. It is infuſed in Vinegar in time of 
the Plague, to waſh Letters, Linen, and the very Utenſils, with 
it. We have no Plant, in Exrope, that is of greater Uſe: It 
is uſed in the Elixir Vite of Fioraventi, in the Elixir de Tribus, 
in the peſtilential Elixir of Sennertus, and in that which Zwelfer 
calls the Aſthmatic Elixir. Martyn t. 

The Whole of 8 is poſſeſſed of a medicinal 
Quality, becauſe the e of it is balſamic. Its Wood is ſo 
far from being inferior to the exotic Woods, Guaiacum and 

Safeſrar, that it may not only be commodiouſly uſed as a Suc- 

aneum to them, but is, in my Opinion, ſays F. Hoffman, 
preferable to t in all Diſorders ariſing from an impure State 
of the Humours. Its Berries, in conſequence of the large - 
tity of balſamic Oil which they contain, whether uſed in Sub- 

ſtance, reduced to a Rob, or toaſted, and uſed with Water, b 
way of Coffee, are highly efficacious againſt all thoſe Diſeaſes whic 
Alte from Obſtructions of the Viſcera, or a thick and viſcid Condi- 
tion of the Blood; for which Reaſon they are of great Service 
in Aſthmas, Cachexies, the Jaundice, the Colic, the Stone of 
the Bladder and Kidneys, as, alſo, in Crudities of the Stomach. 
Some hu goons Fug no inconſiderable Characters, inform us, 
that large Numbers of ap roy Patients have been cured by a 
Lixivium of the Aſhes of this Tree, exhibited in Wine. Hof 
man de Præſtantia Remed. Domeſe. | 

2. Juniperus; vulgaris; Arbor. C. B. P. 488. 

3- Juniperus; xg 345- 

uniperus; Virginiana. H. L. 345. 
4 uni ; Virginiana; foliis inferioribus Juniperinis, ſupe- 
ioribus 2 N referentibus. 

6. Juniperus; Virginiana; Ramis intortis, pendulis, 
folio 2 eri * . Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 208. 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Juniperus, Dale mentions 
the two — N NEE NA 

I. Juniperus major. C. perus major baccd caruleg. C. 
B. 5.7 8. Tourn. Inſt. 389. fal Ti. 2 1416. Juniperus ma- 

ima. Ger. 1189. Emac. 1372. 28 maxima Illyrica. Park. 
Theat. 1029. J. B. 1. 300. THE BLACK JUNIPER, 

It grows in Greece; the Wood and Berries are uſed, and 
in Virtues with the Juniperus; vulgaris; fruticoſa. Dale. 

2. Funiperus Alpina. J. B. 1. 301. Rai Hiſt. 2. es Synop. 
444. Park. Tbeat. 1628. Funiperns Alpina minor. Ger. Emac. 
1372. Juniperus minor montana, folia re, Fotos loxgjore. 
Fol B. P. 489. Tourn. Inft. 389. DWARF JUNIPER, WILD 
SAVINE. 

It upon Mountains: The Herb is uſed: A Decoction of 
its Tops, or its expreſſed Juice, are ſaid to be good for deſtroy- 
ey Species of Vermin called Bots, which are ſometimes 


> 


ed in the Stomach and Inteſtines of Horſes. Dale. 
Miller, beſides the foregoing Species of Juniper, enumerates 


fix more. 

JUNIUS CRISPUS. The Name of a Phyſician by 
Marcellus Empiticus, Cap. 23. as the Author of 2 ci 
which he calls Ambroſia. - 

O. The Air. 
UNONIS ROSA. The Lily. Blanxcard. 
UPICAI Breſilienſibus. A Species of Graſs, which grows 


in mo Piſe relates, that the Plant, rub'd upon the Part 


Vol. 


— 7 
2 Setvice in an Irene, and eaſes the trouble- 
JUPICANGA. A Name for the China Occidentalic. 


Stannum. Ofkic. Mer. Pin. 208. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 181. 
Schrod. 394. Stannum, fex Plumbum candidum. Calc, Mu. 458. 


6. Staxnum Fupiter. Mont. Exot. 13.Plambum candidum. & 
283 alias vocatur. Worm. 124. Plumbum pars andere 


387. Kentm. 85. Fabr. 16. TIN. Dale. 
. JUPITER. Tin. The Characters of Tin are; 
e eee 
t is eaſt ſim being brought 
a ſmall Degree of Fire, to — ſulphurous Flames, which — 
2 from the metalline Part, and almoſt combuſti- 


Thirdly, It is hence leſs fixed in the Fire than any of the 
other Metals 


As it is of of Mole tho ee and in the Fire, and affords 
the greateſt uantity of ſulphurous Fumes, it conſequently loſes 
moſt Weight in the Fire. The Fume, thus emitted, ſeems to 
7 the Sulphur of n which - - icious to mw 
» as appears by t who are employ'd in melti 

it ulbaly giving them a pale ghaſtly Completion and being 
them into a Phrhiſes, 

Fourthly, It is ſoft, flexible, malleable, and may be drawn 
—_—_— but not ſo well as Iron; neither is it very ſonorous 
or elaſtic. 

But though it be very little ſonorous, or the leaſt of any Me- 
tals, except Lead, yet, when mixed with other Bodies, is may 
augment their Sound; as in the Compoſition of Bell-metal. So, 
though it be but very little elaſtic in irſelf, yet, when mixed with 
Other elaſtic Bodies, it may increaſe their Elaſticity. 

A Body, Mr. Boyle obſerves, by being aſſociated with an- 
other, may have new Properties and Uſes, and ſome of them 
que diferen og bro ergy a 2 

terials, being conjoined, may a into a thi 
by virtue of freſh Properties thence ho to the Fon, 
ſition. As Tin is flexible, and yields but a Sound, who 
would dream, that one conſiderable Uſe of it ſhould be, to 
make a N ſounding Metal more ſtrong and 
Copper. et Bell-meral is —— compoſed of Tin and 

per. 

ifthly, It melts more eaſily than any of the other Metals, 
long before it ignites, and with A - of Heat little greater 
than that of boiling Water: It readily hardens again in the Cold. 

Sixthly, When crude, or accompanied with its adbering Sul- 
* it diſſolves only in Agua Regia; but, when purified of ita 

ulphur by Calcination, it diſſolves even in Vinegar, and re- 
quires only a ſmall Proportion of that Solvent. 

Acids do not diſſolve it without great Difficulty, eſpecially 
the more powerful ones. The hereof is, Pan its 
abounding with Sulphur, which Acids do not touch. It diſſolves 
in Aqua Regia, ſcarcely in Aqua-fortis ; which is à remarkable 
Circumſtance, conſidering the near Alliance it has with Silver. 
The weaker the acid Menſtruum is, the ſooner and the eafier 
it works its End; and the ſtronger, the more ſlowly: Thusſour 
Apples, and other unripe Fruits, being boiled in Tin Veſſela, 

ill grow ſweetiſh ; but the ſtrongeſt Acids, boiled in the fame 
Vell, make no Solutions at all. But Tin, freed by Calcina- 
tion from its Sulphur, diſſolves in all Acids, and is reducible 
thereby to vitriolic Cryſtals. This Solution is little practiſed, 
by reaſon of the Difficulty attending it; for the Tin muſt be 
firſt thoroughly calcin d, and the Calcination requires a conti- 
nual Fire for three Days. 1 

Seventhly, It ſo far endures Lead and Antimony in the Re- 
finer's Teſt, as hardly to be ſeparable from them, without che 


A eh Is ery of its P | approaches to Si 
| many of irs Properties it approaches to Silver. 
If "che ulpbur cbald be perfectly purged out of 15 tis 


likely it might approach to Silver; for, as it is, the two Metals 
have ſeveral Properties in common, us diſſolved in 

Acids, Tin grows bitter, as well as Silver ; and, when it 
is fuſed along wich Silver, it adheres ſo obſtinacely to it, that 
they can ſcarcely be ſeparated; and in ſuch Circumſtances it 
reſiſts Lead, almoſt as much as Silver does, Hence many ac- 
count it an imperfect 8 


pecies of Silver, 

It may admit of ſome Doubt, whether Tin bears theſe Re- 
ſemblances to Silver, in virtue of its being Tin, or only in 
virtue of the Particles of Silver mixed with it. "Tis certain 
more of theſe Reſemb and thoſe in a greater Degree, are 
found in ſome Species of Tin than in others. Mr. Boyle men- 
tions a Gentleman, who, having procured a good 8 
the nobler Metals, from ſome I in- ore, N in 
viate Liquors, deſired Mr. Boyle to purchaſe him a large a 
tity of it, in full Expectation of raiſing an Eſtate. But, ſays Mr. 
Boyle, after his firſt Stock of Ore was ſpent, the next that he 
procured, though i 5 with the Care as the former, 
proved wholly unprofita | | 

He, 


11 D 


they wa 


He, in the Game Place, relates, that having diſſolyed ſome 
Block tin (that is, pure and unwrought) in a particular Men- 
ſtruum, which beld ir ſuſpended , and, having afterwards evapo- 
rated the Solution, and ſet it to ſhoot, he found, to his Surprize, 
that the Cryſtals it afforded, were not all like its own kind of 
Vitriol, but broad, flat, and thin, like thoſe of Silver: Upon 
examining them by the Tongue, _— nothing of the Taſte 
of Calx of Tin made in Spirit of Vinegar, but chat exceſſive 
Birrerneſs we meet with in the Cryſtals of Silver made with Aqua- 
fortis ; and both of them preſently tinged the Nails and Skin 
with a Black that would not cafily waſh off: Whence he might 
have ſuſpected that the Menſtruum had exalted the Metal into an 
Affinity with Silver, had he not afterwards proſecuted the ſame 
Trial with the lame Menſtruum, and another Parcel of Block- 
tin, and found, that 2 this Metal was bought at the fame 
Place, and very ſoon 
proceeded from his having procured a Lump of Tin of a pe- 
culiar Nature. | 

Some Authors ſpeak much of the Analogy berween Tin and 
Lead, and will have Tin to be Lead, only under a leſs Degree 
of Coction: But, if in ſome Circumſtances they cording, 

differ in others. Lead, for Inſtance; is . reduced to a 

x, and Tin more eaſily till ; but the Calx of Lead readily 
melts, and runs into a browniſh Glaſs, whereas Tin does not vi- 
trify without much Difficulty. Tin and Lead readily mix and 
unite with each other by a gentle Fire; but, if the Heat be in- 


tenſe, there griſes a Colluctation between them, the Effect of 


which is, that both fall into a Calx, and that the Lead becomes 
exceedingly difficult, afterwards, to fuſe and vittify. The Tin 


is eaſy to be revivifed, but the Lead not without Difficulty ; nor 


is the Reſtoration at all complete, or the new Body in all re- 

like the old. | Fo 

Tin is found in a 

uſually in a brown deepGlebe, inclining to yellow; or in a black 

ſmooth, ſhining one, which is the richeſt Kind; ſometimes like 
Iron-flone ; and ſometimes it is, alſo, in a heavy porous Stone. 

- The Ore is principally found in Cornwall and De vonſpire, whence 
all the reſt of Europe is ſupplied with this Metal. It is 6 much 
the peculiar Product of this Country, that Camden s it 
to have given the Denomination Britain to the land. © And 
Bochart derives the Name Britannia from the ' Syriac Barat 


Anac, that is, Fields of Tin. 
The Metal is procured by roaſting, grinding, waſhing, then 
melting the Ore, and thus ſeparating the Scoria from it. 
The Stones from which Tin is wrought, Dr. Merret tells 
us, are uſually found betwixt the two Walls of Iron- coloured 
Rocks, of little or no Affinity with the Tin, in a Vein, from 
four to eighteen Inches broad: Though, inſtead of Stones, they 
ſometimes, alſo, find it mixed with a mall gravelly Earth, ge- 
nerally of a red Colour, but ſometimes white. From the Earth 
the Tin is eaſily ſeparated, by bare Waſhing, which is called 
Prian Tir, and is ſcarcely half the Value of the former. 
In the Tin-ore is 8 found an hard, glittering, ſulphu- 
rous Suttance, called Mundic, or Mas which is commonly 
ſappoſed yo feed the Metal; yet, where the Mundic abounds, 
they rarely find much Tin. The Mundic is ro be carefull 
ſeparated ; for, if the leaſt of it be leſt, in melting the Tin, 
makes it brittle and craddy, and ditniniſhes much of its Ducti- 


There alſo occurs a, fort of Spar, of a ſhining whitiſh, Sub- 
ſtance, ſoft and flattiſn at firſt; bur ſoon after it becomes harder. 


It ſeldom grows, but only ſticks to the Metal. Some of the 


Miners account this the Mother or Nouriſher of the Metal. 
The beſt Ore is that in Sparks; and next to this, that which 
bas bright Spar in it. 3 ben Sor il 
The Ore being dug, they break the greater Stones, and thus 
carry it to the Stamping or Knocking-mill, where it is pounded 
with large Lifters, of thirty or forty Pounds apiece; .and thus 
reduced to a ſmall Sand, to be waſhed out by à Stream of 
Water, diſcharged into it through a Braſs Grate, into à Laun- 
der, or Trench dug in the Floor, out bf which the, Water 
eſcapes, carrying with it the Parts not metalline, which rhey 
call rhe Cauſaizy, and leaving the other at the Bottom. 
To clear away the Mundic, they dry or burn the Ore, thus ſepa- 
rated, in a Kiln, upon Iron Plates, keeping the Matter cohſtantly 
ſtirring, that all the Mundic may, by degrees, ger upperizoft, 
and, to be burnt awayz which they diſcover - y_ the Flames 
wing yellow, ind Stench diminiſhing: Then they pro- 
ged to grind it again, very fine, in a 8 ; after which 
they v it, then dry it a little, and, at laſt, carcy it, thus 
prepared, to the Furnace, which they call a Blowing-bouſe, and 
there” melt, and caſt, it. > EH, 3 
* "When it runs out of the Furnace, there ſwims on it a Droſs, 
or Scum, like that of Iron; which; being melted down with freſh 
Ore, runs into Metal. "The Caulalty they throw on Heaps 
upon Banks, which, in fix or ſeven Tears, they fetch. oyer 


. ee, 5 1 
Fe Ore of Tin is cl wwonhy a black; ponderous, ſtony Sub- 
ſtance, apperring like black Stones; but fome Tin-ſtones are 

x 4 2 1 
£ 34 v q - ka 1s 


the · other, yet the former Succeſs 


heavy Ore, t itſelf be light; 


ellow, and others white; ſome are brittle, and others extremely 
rd, ſo as to require being broke before Calcination. 

Tin is ſeldom uſed in Medicine internally, though ics Virtues 
are highly extolled by ſome, but we fear upon no juſt Grounds; 
1 in Diſeales of the Head, the Lungs and Uterus, the 
1 Jag oe and the *. of 2 15 Dog. 8 has been taken 

crude Filings, to che Quantity of twen rains, or m 
for ſome e Harm. Wy i i * 

Beſides the Utenſils and Veſſels made of this Metal, it ſerves 
to preſerve Iron and Copper; being extremely eaſy ta melt, 
and, by means of any unctuous Matter, adhering cloſely to them: 
Ic likewiſe ſerves in Solders; amalgamated with Mn it 
ſerves for the Foiling of Looking-glaſſes: By Calcination it makes 
Putty; which is of great Uſe in the Poliſhing of Gems, and the 
making of Enamels: It is a principal Ingredient in Pewter, as 
well as Bell-metal: It mixes well with ink and Regulus of 
Antimony, and thus becomes whiter and harder; but too much 

lus TIT &y tiny P n "IP YR 
ing ex on a Tile to the Focus of a ing glaſs, ic 
ſends of a copious thick groſs Fume, leaving a fine, le ine 
Catx behind, which, being continued longer in the Focus, turns 
to thin, tranſparent, glaſly Strings; which melt po more, with- 
out the Addition of an unctuous Subſtance or Charcoal; by 
this means it returns to Tin. It deflagrates with Nitre: Hence, 
perhaps, this Metal conſiſts of a copious Sulpbur, or particular 
itumen, a fine vitrifiable Earth, mixed, on account of its 
822 ualtty, with a minute Proportion of an arſenical 


Tin is foluble only in Aqua Regia; and a Solution of it tinges 
a Solution. of Gold with a beautiful purple Colour. A Liquor 
which will perpetually ſmoke, or, as is commonly ſaid, a Spirit 
fermenting in the Air, may be made from Tin, in this manner. 


Take of pute Tin, one Part; of Quickſilver, three Parts: 
Mix them, and make an Amalgama; to which add four 
Parts of corroſive Sublimate, and, having mixed them well 
© together in as (mall a Time as can be, throw them into 
a Glaſs Retort, ta the Neck of which a Receiver is to be 
fitted, and a Diſh ſet under the Receiver full of cold Water : 
Then, diſtilling with a Sand-heat, a; pellucid Liquor riſes 
firſt ; next, the Spirit, with great Impetuoſity ; and, laſt af 
all, white Flowers ſtick in the Neck, and upper Part of the 
Retort. Then, removing the Fire, ſeparate the turbid Li- 
quor, and keep it cloſe ſtopt in Glaſs Phials; and, whenever 
4 co the open Air, it will break out in thick 
umes. g | 


Tin may be reduced into a Powder by this Method. 


Melt half a Pound of Tin in a Crucible, and pour it into a 
round wooden Box; cover it cloſe, and ſhake it about, till 
it is cold; ſome part of it will be in a grey Powder: Ther 
Part which remains in ſolid Metal, melt again; and, putting 
it in the Box, ſhake it, as before: Repeat the ſame Opera- 
tion, till there is as much pulyerized as is required. F 


This, with ſome, is a Secret againſt Worms, and is particu- 
larly deſtructive to them; They give half a Dram of it in Con- 
ſerve of Roman baba; made into, a Bolus, after the Ule 
of Mercurials, againſt the Joint- worm. | 

Tin is thus calcin d. | 


Put what Quantity you pleaſe of Tin into an Iron Dripping- 
n; place it in : reverberating Oven, and make x4 
ire as to keep it _— red-hot; every now-and-then 

ſtirring of it with an Iron Spatula, full of Holes, the better 

_ , to break the Tin, and forward its Calcination : This. you 

may continue, till you have a ſufficient, Quantity for your 


„ 


- . by 
S 
: 
4 
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The. principal chymical Preparations of Tin are, Sal vi 
Antibeticum Poteri, Arcanum Foviale, and Aurum Ae 


The Sal Jovis, ot Salt of Tin, is thus prepared. 
Take any Quantity of calcin'd Tin, and put it into a Matr 
With 2 diſtilled Vinegar as va riſe four Fi 4 
breadth above it: Let it digeſt three or four Days, and ſtir 
it in that Time often; then pour off the Liquor and put 
dn more, three or four times. All the Liquors filtrate to- 
| gether, and evaporate about two Thirds: Then let it ſtand 
min a cool Place, and it will ſhoot into Salt on the Sides of 
the Veſſel. Evaporate the Liquor again, and continue to 
repeat the ſame Operation, until all be obtain d. f 


"This is commended principally as a Coſmetic, in Pomatums; 
but it is often given inwardly in nervous Caſes, and particularly - 
Convulſions and Epil from two Grains to eight. Quincy 
affirms, that he has known two or three extraordinary Inſtances, 
where the Succels could be aſcribed to nothing belides this Me- 

— 3 | dicine. 


* 


— 


108 
dieine. In r but 
it is never the leſs efficacious: It is not agreeable in Liquids, but 
is beſt taken in « Bolus. | 
For the Antibe&icum Poterii, fee ANTIHECTICUM. 
For Arcanum Foviale, ſee ARCANUM. | 
For the Aurum Moſaicum, | | 


Take of pure Tin, an Ounce; of Mercury, revivified froth 
Cinnabar, ten Drams: Make an Amalgama, which being 
mixed with ten Dramas of common Sulphur, and an Ounce 

- of Sal Ammoniac, let the Whole be well rubbed and mixed 
together: Then ſublime them with a common Fire for four 

Hours: A kind of cinnabarine Subſtance will riſe u the 

: er Part of the Veſſel, and a ſpongy Subſtance of a Gold 
will remain at the Bottom; which, being waſhed 
in many Waters, is termed Awrum Moſaicum, and uſed both 

by Painters and Phyſicians. 


It is believed to be diaphoretic, and is given from ten to 


thirty Grains, in byſteric and h Affections, and in 
malignant Fevers. 


Beerhaave gives us the following Proceſs upon Tin. , 


Mix with Aqua-fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, a ſixth Part of Sea- 
ſalt; and thus an Agua Regia is obtained, which diſſolv 
Gold, and not Silver. If Aqua- fortis, alſo, 
from Sea - ſalt, or Spirit of Salt from Nitre, by Diſtillation; 
thus, alſo, an Aqua Regia is obtain d. Again, if two Parts 
of Nitre, three of Vitriol, and five of Sea-ſalt, be diftif'd 
together, as in making Aqua-fortis, an excellent Aqua Re- 

. gia is produced; which, therefore, we ſee of a 
Nee of Nitre and common Salt. | 


contained in an Urinal- 


To a Quantity of this Aqua Regia, contained in an Urina 


glaſs, add a little Tin, and a v 
tinue, till as much Tin is diſſol ved as poſſible; and the Solu- 
tion will appear thick or oily. If che Solution be diluted 
— twenty times — 2 * Water, or 3 15 
will be precipitated ; whic ing 

precip , Is _— 


Water, and then dried, affords a white or Magiſtery 
cf Tin. = | | 
Tin, put into A makes 2 violent Efferveſcence; 


when the Tin, diſſolving and ſwelling, appears in the Form 
of a thick 304%, or the White of Egg. „ — 


This is a peculiar Manner of Solution; the L is in ſore 
meaſure bitter, and therein ——— to Silver, The Calx, thus 
prepared, is given by many Phyſicians, as a particular Remedy 

hypoc al and hyſterical Diſeaſes; but I do nor admire 
ir, as there are ſafer for the ſame Purpoſe. When duly mixed 
with Pomatum, it affords a fatnous Coſmetic for an' ulcerated 
Skin. It is difficult, with the utmoſt Violence of Fire, to reduce 
it to Tin again. It appears by — 599. chat Tin, of all 
the Metals, diſſolves with the leaf Proportion of Acid. It is 
ſurpriſing, that Tin, diſſolved in Aqza Regia, ſhould not futne: 
Yer, if mixed with twice its Weight of Mercury ſublimate, and 
diſtilled-in 2 Retort, it affords a Liquor at firſt that will ſmoke 

petually, and exhale all away. Boerbqave. 
 JURACATIA Braſilienfibus. Mar . Piſo. Arbor peponi- 
fera Braſilienſit ſpinoſa, fructu Mamao ſimili, ramdſa. 

The Name of a Tree which grows in Braſil, to which I find 
no medicinal Virtues aſcribed: 7 | | 
 JUREPEBA Braſchenſtbus. Marpgrav. Solanum ſpinoſum Indi- 
cum Borraginis flore. 1co. Roberti Hort. Pariſ. Solanum. foliis G- 
caule ſpinoſis. Moriſ. Præl. Solanum ſpinofam, maxime tomentoſum. 

Bocc | | 


The Name of a Braſilian Tree, deſcrib'd 4 — Ray in his 
ftoria Plant arum, but without any medicinal Virtues. 
f URUMU, called, alſo, Pepo raſilienſis, Lufſitanis Bobor a. 


Marggr. * 
The Name of à Braſlian Pumpion, ſaid to be agreeable Food, 
either boil'd, or roaſted under the Etnbers. * 

Is, Broth. We have already deſcrib'd the Jus Album, from 

| Oribaſius, who took-it from Galex, d. Aliment. Facaltar. L. z. 
C. 30. under the Article ALBUM Jus. See, alſo, Dioſcorides, 

L. 2. C. 35. And, under the Article FRA, we have conſider d 

Broth as a Reſtorative, and directed the Methods of uſing ir. I 

ſhall, in this Caſe, only farther retnark, that ir is a very great 

Error to exhibit ſtro Jelly-brorhs, by way of Nouriſhment, in 

weak and worn-gut itutions; becauſe theſe are likely to 

ve too ſtrong for the Powers of Digeſtion. And the great 
cret of A Strength and Fleſh conſiſts in 


ioning juſtly the Aliment, to the Strength of the digeſti 
RAMOS A barbarous Word, made Lam from the 


French, importing Henbane. _,  _ 
© JUSSA is explain d by Rulandus, Lapis Gypſexs, Plaiſter of 


2 IXI 

N 7 W's | bythe late Dr. Hooters : . 
is Plant was t© na | Houſte | 

of r Juſtice, Eſq, a great Lover and —— 


Of dn Plant-Miller mentions two Species which 

. Juſticia ann 2 bub IP 

| mine 12 A caule, foliis Circe conjugatis, 

2. Juſtici 171 | 

eee noon rg amy 

hers ae te icinal Virtues attributed to either of theſe 

Plants at preſent, that I know of. ” W 
Oculiſt, mentioned by Fanlus 


JUSTUS. The Name of an 
Narri Ir 
erm introduc'd into Medicine, import - 
ing whatever relieves under a Diſt | Alimen 
dicine, or any of the Newdliturals, th * 
'JUVENCUS. A Steer. See Bos. | 
M4 Ras. Th, mtg. alatis, C. B. 
ame of an e cribꝰ d thout 
WITT Virtues. mY an | 
XTANGINA. The Name of a Species of Quinſey, the 


—_ Cynance, r rather Paraſyuaike. | Caftellus, See Au- 
IXALE, Nau, in Hippocrates, Libr. de Fra. Gonifics 

entire 81 according to Galen; ot the Skin of Tag dikes 
IXIA. A Vari; which fee. 


la, in Botany, according to the Moderne, is the Carla, 
or Chameleon Albus. 

Bur the Ixis, ot Ixiar, mentioned by Arrius, Afttarivr, Seri- 
boni Largus, and others, does not to be the ſame Plaut 
Fon we now call by that Name; for it is repreſented u « 

Lias is a Name for the Herb Chameleon, as appears from Serz- 
bonins Larges, where fie treats of Poiſons and, alſo, from Heſy. 
chins. It does — however, mean all Species of Chamæltou, 
but only what yields a viſcous Gum, es does that which grows 
in Crete; and, as aur writes, produces a Tear: We 
told, alſo, by that the ſame Plant, which he calls 
white Chame on, in ſome Places diſcharges a Viſcum at its Roo 
which the Women tiſe inſtead of Miſtich. is Diſtinction 
the Chameleon was obſery'd by Nicander, in his Alexipharmaca, 
where; mentioning the Ulophonzs dc ] a poiſonous 
which is unanimouſly agreed to be the Chameleon, he adds thi 
Charateriſtic 1 72 Fiber, viſcous. But, ſince the Aytients 
have diſtinguiſhid the Chameleoz into two Sorts, and Dio/ſcorides 
ſeems to make the 1xiar a Species of the White, whereas it is cer- 
rain; that the White may be taken inwardly, but the Ixias is a 
very pernicious Poiſon, it appears, however, from what they ſay 
of them, chat the 7xiar is of a very different Nature from the 
Chameleon, which produces no Viſces ; 
white Sort, is not poiſonous, but preſcribed by Dioſcorides, Galen 
and Pliny, againſt Worms of Ns Inteſtines, the Droply. 
Dyſury ; but the black Chameleon has a poſſonous arid deadly 
Root, as we are aſſured by Galen, who, therefore, adviſes jt to be 
uſed outwardly for the Scabies, Impetigoe, and Vitiligo. But the 
Poiſon of the Ixias has very different Effect from that of the 
black Chameleon, and requires as different 


Remedies; as appears 

from P. Ægineta, who treats ſeparately of the Ixias and Chama- 

lon, and of the Remedies againſt them, 41 alſo, in the 

Preface to his ſixth Book, Raving divided Poiſons into their pro- 

1 1 ranges the Chameleon and Ixias ſeparately among 
oors 


This Plant is called Txias, ard 77 Ed, Fom I'xos, WED 
for it abounds with io tenacious and pernicious a. yilcid Juice, 
that it ſeems to be mortal only on account of its conglutinati 
the Inteſtines, agrerably to the Deſcription of its Effects by 
cander; in the Latina Verſion of which we have iFlag reader'd 
by Viſtum, from 2 of Pliny, who calls it by this Name 
in many Places; and, tranſlating almoſt every thing from Greet 
Authors, gives us the Game Remedies for the Yiſcum, which 


Greeks had preſcribed” againſt the Lies. For, by the Ter 
Viſtum, we are. not to. and what Fowlers ule in raking 
Birds, fince that was neyer accounted Poiſon ; whereas the Ixias 


has that Character from all who have written of it: But the, great 
Similirade they bear to one another in Effects, was the Cauſe wh 
Pliny" render'd ile by 4 come for, s Viſcum is extr 
renacious of whatever it adheres to, ſo the Ixiat, taken inwardly, 
8 all the Inteſtines, contracting and ſtopping up all 

ifices, thro which the Excrement ſhould be diſcharged, It is 
to be wonder d, however, that Pliny, who. ſecms to have no 
Averſiq to Greek Words, ſhould chuſe to fay Yiſcum before 
Ixias; and the more, becauſe Scribonius Largus, who writ before 
him, makes no Scruple to call it Ixias. | 

Some call the Chameleon, Ixias. The white Species, in ſome 
Places, es a white Viſcum under the Ale of the Leaves, 
— obour the Riſe of the Dog-ſtar, in the ſame manner 


E Frankincenſe is ſaid to be produced: Whence it takes the Name 


of Ixias, Pliny, Lib. 22. Cap. 18. 
; The 


Ls 


3 1X1 


The Ixias, which ſome call Chameteon, ſmells, When taken, 
like Orymam, Taken inwardly, it cauſes a Swelling of the Tongue, 
a Delirium, and a Stoppage of all the natural Paſſages. Reme- 
dies are Wormwood drank in Wine; or two Drams of Caſtor 
taken in four Cyathi of Wine. Scribonius Largus, Ne 192. 

The 1xias, which is, alſo, called Ulophonon, in Taſte and Smell 
reſembles Ocymum. When taken, it cauſes a violent-Inflam- 
mation of the Tongue, with Madneſs; obſtructs all the Paſſages 
for the Diſcharge of the Excrements; excites a great Rumbling in 
the Inteſtines, and « Fainting attended with an Incapacity of Eva- 
cuation. The Cure begins with ſtrong Emetics and Clyſters, after 
which muſt be exhibited the Cremor of Wormwood in Mulſum, 
or Vinegar, or Oxymel, or the Seed of wild Rue, or the Root 
of Silphium, or the Decoction of 2 in ſome of the 
beſore- mentioned, or in Milk; or take of Nard, and — 
each half a Scruple, in Wine; or take of Caſtor, Rue, 

Turpentine, each one Dram. Aetius, Tetrab, 4. Serm. 1. C. 71. 

IXINE. The fame as Ix14s. 


IXION, i=l, in Galen Exegeſir, is expounded gvaa 7% 
Adi cect, & the Leaf of th white Chameleon.” 
IXIR. See AR 


of the Tho- 
age this Place, 


Thy Ri Thy poppy, orc. © We know, that (Hippocrates) by 
« Ixis generally means Eythyoria ( a ſtrait or direct Courſe ), 
©& and ſometimes the Conveyance itſelf. Now it is plain, that 
& Ptiſana paſſes in a ſtrait Courſe down through the Thorax, 
« and is, alſo, conveyed into the Ventricle through the Oeſo- 
«p ; ſo that the Meaning of Hippocrates, in the Expreſſion 
cc js, that nothing ſticks by the Way, as is uſual in many Af- 
cc fections of the Thorax and Lungs, where what adheres be- 
cc comes dry, and cauſes pertinacious and almoſt inſuperable 
cc Obſtrutions.” By 96gx@- iE, t is here meant the 
Gullet or Oeſophagus, the ſtrait or direct Paſſage, by which the 
Ptiſana paſſes to_the Ventricle or Stomach. Galen, in his Ex- 
egeſis, expounds i515 by wtf. ſtrait or direct Way, or by 
4 En, an Advent or Acceſs, The ſame Author explains u 
itn, in Hippocrates, by ar cull, or dar cufuoelay, that is, 
directly, or in a direct Line; as when, Lib. 1. tel ywark. it is 
faid, that if the Semen proceeding from the Man concur ar 
1, directly, ſo as to make one Line with that from the Woman, 
ſhe will the ſooner conceive. And iZ's Je, he 8 
ech ela, © the ſtrait Courſe or Situation of an Ulcer.” Txis is 
ſometimes uſed with reſpect to the Breadth of the Body, ſome- 
times to its th, Lib. de Fra. Again, Hippocrates, in the 
ſame Book, adviſes us to be very cautious of applying Splints, 
x«]& Tov (pupar Tv ige, © ro the Part lying in a direct Line 
« with the Malleoli.” The fame Author, for reſtoring a Cylloſis, 
(ſee CylLos) directs the Bone of the Tibia, on the Outſide, near 
the Malleolus, to be forced inwardly 3 but the Os Calcis, 78 d 
ewTiy IE, * directly anſwering to it,” to be protruded outwards: 
Where Galen expounds IE by cobra t is, a Direction in 
which the Os Calcis anſwers to the Tibia, when placed on it 
in its natural Situation. And, in the fame Book, he ſays, that 
the inward Part of the Os Femoris is thicker than the outward, 
as that Part of the Cubit, 2d ald Thr m wxge Dax] IE, 
« which anſwers directly to the little Finger,” is longer, and 
more lender, than the reſt. Foeſius. 

KA, ig (Kar ix) is explain d, in Galen, Com. ad Aph. 20. 
Lib. 1. by x«] whvweter, © according to the Direction of a right 
cc Line, or directly forward.” And, Com. ad Aph. 21. by zal wo 
Ts erb Nelv, Gin a direct Line with the Part affected.“ 
He gives the ſame Expoſitions of the Phraſe in ſeveral other 
Places; but, Lib. 2. de Cor. ad Glauc, he ſays, that by x, iy 
Hippocrates means the a Rn as Xe] iobrila, © according to 
ce Equality.” This Expreſſion, xe" iZ, is often uſed by Hip- 
pocrates, particularly 6 Epid. Seck. 2. Aph. 10. and 2 Epid. 
where, in Diſcaſes, and the Motions of Nature, we are adviſed 
always to regard their Direction, and whether they proceed 14 
718%, in a direct Courſe. And, 6 Epid. Seck. 1. Aph. 5. be 
mentions, among other ms which relieve under a Pain of 
the Kidneys, attended with Vomitings, and a Numbneſs of the 
Thigh, Tv vf 15, which directiy anſwered, or was on the 
fame Side with the Part affected. in, 1 Epid. Agr. we arc 
told, that the Patient, on the eighth Day, was afflicted with a 
Pain in the Groin, and that a Tumor aroſe in the fame Place, 
Crs xe] ig, *direttly anſwering to the Spleen, And, 3 Epid. 


EY 


Aar. 3. the Spleen, he was tumefied, and the Thigh; 2% 
iZev, „ anſwering it on a direct Line,“ was ſeized with a _ 
And, 4 Epid. he ſays, that the Ear, a ig T# (rams x, 1% 
nn, «© anſwering to, or on 1 ſame Parts with the Spieen, 
< and the Side,” was ſeized wich a Pain. And a little after, in 
another Caſe, he fays, a ſmall Quantity of Blood was diſ- 
charged & 7s l i=, that is, & from the (Noſtril) anſwering 
© in direct Poſition to the diſeaſed Spleen. 

"IE is a Word peculiar to pro's, and moſt commonly 
imports Rectitude, or a direct Way and Progreſs. But this Re- 
ctitude, ſays Galen, Com. 3. in Lib. de Fraf. is to be under- 
ſtood not only proceeding with the Length of the Body 
alſo, wich its Breadth, as being no other chan the dire 
neareſt Courſe of the Ducts, or Paſſages, appointed for the 
commodious Derivation of the Humours : And theſe Paſſages 


are not all of one * but various, ſome diſpoſed accordi 


to the Length of the others according to its Breadth, 


others tending from the anterior to the poſterior Parts. 
Beſides the before - mentioned e, xd] ie imports 
cc icularly,” as Lib. de Fract. Bara wp wv x on 70 d 


x«]& Thy ig Ts dA, © A Bandage mult, therefore, be 
* . directly, or in a perpendicular Direction, upon the Ul- 
der.“ In which Place Hippocrates blames the Surgeons of his 
= for applying a Bandage try x) Frey, © on this Side 
< and that Side; which was of 2 Expreſſion, as Galen 
underſtood it, to hint a Reaſon for applying a thin Piece of 
— not on this or 2 Side of the 
ir or perpendicularly upon it. Hi 
when Things take their Courſe xa i for then Nature is 
their Guide, and they are carried 7s eaxeioros Aiſp, © with a 
rational View to Excretion ;” which is a well-known 
eſtabliſhed by long Obſervation, and approved by Hippocrates, 
who has given it, as it were, the Sanction of a Law, when he 
talks of Pains of the Sides, Tenſions of the Hypochondria, 
Tumors of the Spleen, and Hzmorrhages from the Noſtrils, 
and the like, xe] is, Thus, 2 & 6 Epid. for a Pleuriſy, he 
directs a Vein to be opened x, iy; an Abſceſs ariſes in the 
Skin xe] IE; in 4 7 . of the Liver, an Hæmorrhage 
is excited xa, IE; an Abſceſs ariſes and breaks x4 Ir. 
6 Epid. Herophon had a Swelling of the Spleen; after that, was 
afflicted with an Abſceſs of the Groin, and, ſoon after, with 
another in the Leg, both x ig the Event of which was 
the Recovery of the Patient beyond all Expectation. And 
Heropythus, 3 Epid. ny, 7 had a frequent Viciſſitude of Deaf - 
neſs and Pain in the Right Iſchion; and ſuch was the Nature 
of the Diſorder, that whenever the Pain in the Iſchion ceaſed, 
the Fever was exaſperated, and the Deafneſs increaſed, but were 
both mitigated while the Pain of the Iſchion continued. From the 
Premiſes we may rationally conclude, that all morbific Matters, 
which take their Courſe from the lower Parts upwards, or the 
contrary, xe]* i&ty, ſeek a Place, where they may ſettle, or be diſ- 
charged, ſince they are under the Direction of Nature, tend to 
Excretion, and are not hurried by an Orgaſmus. Hence, 
we are taught to act in Imitation of 8 for, ſays our 
great Maſter, adi 5 fi Senſe of which is, “ that we 
are to lead, where Nature ſhews the Way.“ And as we have 
Reaſon to expect a good Event when Things take their Courſe 
xe]" in, ſo the contrary is to be feared from a Direction or 
r e, ce pr erouſly, that is, contrary to the 
other. ANAPALIN. 2 in Coac. it is ſaid 78 ardraay 
eupoppetyter TImes!, © an Hemorrhage which ha e 
& ſterouſly is pernicious; ” for Example, if in a — of the 
Spleen the Hzmorrhage falls on the Right Side ; for Right with 
ight, and Left with Left, are ui x gsureſcęiſa, © con- 
& ſocial and connarural,” ſays N W hence Nature con- 
ol with * 5 . d * igour againſt Diſeaſes, when 
ings tend xa IE, which is more to ded than the 
Courſe and Situations of the Veins. * 
IXODES, ds, Viſcous. From 32%, Bird- lime, or Gum. 
Eds, is Popey the viſcid tenacious Juice, which 
tranſudes through the Barks of many Trees, and adheres to the 
Surface. It is tranſlated Yi/ſtam, Birdlime. See Vriscum. 
IXYS, ige, or un. Galen ſays, that the IE das are under- 
ſtood by ſome to mean the Oſſa Ilia; ſome the Part immedi- 
ately above them; but he thinks, from a Paſſige in Homer, 
. ver. 231. it means thole Parts of the Body which are, 
on each Side, r er betwixt the Bones of the Breaſt and 
Offa Nia. I ſuppoſe he means the ſpurious Ribs, and the Oflz 
the. 1 ſome it is underſtood of the Loins; by others, of the 
nks. | 
IYNX. The Name of a Bird, called, in Latin, Torauills : 
in Exgliſb, the Wry- neck. ; 8 : ns 


umor, but x«} JE 


ates is always pleaſed 


K. 


— 


Fot the Signification of this Letter in the 
| W ALPHABETUM CHYMICUM. 
Ee K See the fifth Species of Acacia; 
: where I find the Word printed Raatbh, by Miſtake, 
inſtead of Kaarh. | 
KAAWY. A Sort of Drink uſed by the Indians, made of 


2 KABNOS. A barbarous Word for Caynos, Smoke. 
KACHIMIA, ot KAKIMIA. A barbarous Word for Ca- 
COCHYMIA. | | 
KADALI. «Ray, in Hiſt. Plant, takes notice of four Shrubs 
called by this Name. 


e po rms 

capſulari . 

1 ws in the Eff Indier. The Fruit, when ripe, is caten 

by 21 and it is uſed for dying Calicoes. Of the 

render Leaves, boil'd in Oil, an Ointment is made, which is 

for Aphthz, and Exulcerations of the Mouch and Gums. 

Juice of the Leaves, taken in an Infuſion of Rice, is good for 

the ic. 1 p 
The ſecond is the 

Ber Kodak H. M. flore albicante, fructs viridi, pulpa albi- 


car 
The Fruit of this is eaten by che Inhabitants, but is of no Uſe 
in Medicine. | 

The third is the 

Katou-Kadali, H. M. P. 4. T. 43. p. 91. floribus minoribat, 


ſradles cor tice aſpero. 

The Leaves powder d, together with the Leaves of Pepper, 
and taken with — caſe a Cough, and cauſe Expectoration. 
The fourth is the 

Tyeron-Kadali foliis, floribus & frudtibus minoribus. 

From the Leaves, Bark, Flowers, and Fruit, boil'd in Oil of 

Seſamum, an Oil is made, which is a powerful Remedy againſt 
——— iſſures of the Tongue, and Puſtules of the Palate and 
„Tongue. It is farther ſaid to cure an Epilepſy, and Cynic Spaſms, 
if the Head is anointed therewith. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
* KAIB. Rulandus explains this, Lac Acidum, coagulatum. Acid 
and coagulated Milk. | 
; KAIDA. Ray, in his Hiſtoria Plantarum, takes notice of four 
Shrubs, -which are called by this Name, differing only with re- 
ſpect to their Fruits. The firſt is the 

Raida. H. M. The Juice of che Leaves and Roots are uſed 
by way of Bath for Manias. The Flowers, which are very fra- 
prant, taken internally wi.h Saunders and Cumin, and, at the 

me time, _ and m_ ro the 2 = ſaid to 
increaſe Vener igour. are prepared of the Root, 
which are ſaid to be effedtual in a Dyſury. Of the Juice of the 
Root, alſo, by boiling, an Oil is prepared, which is ſaid to be 
good in the Gout, _ 

The ſecond is the Raida Taddi. H. M. 

The Juice of the tender Leaves, taken with Sugar, Cures a 


ſentery. + 
wet Juice of the ripe Fruit, mix'd with Sugar, is recommended 
againſt Aphthæ. 
The third is the Perin-Kaida-Tadai. 
The fourth is the Kaide-Tijerria. | 
The Fruits of all theſe are extremely large, and are eaten by 
Hane and fome of the Inhabitants. 

AIGANG. A Name for the Ficus; Malabarenſis ; folio 
cuſpidato ; Frucłs rotundo, par vo, gemino. 

AK A-MOULLON, or X- Mullis. H. M. Call'd, alſo, 
Siliquoſa Indica Ju nn, decapetalo, Siliquis latis mono- 
ſpermis. The Name of a ſiliquoſe Tree, which grows in the Eaſt 
Indies, about Chenotti, Paro, and Warapoli. 

The Bark, boil'd in Milk, is ſaid to cure a Diabetes and Go- 
norrhcea. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 10 


oblongo, Calyce inſidente, 3 eulo compreſſo. An Eaſt 
Indian Tree, which grows in Poren Mont an. 

; Juice expreis d from the Leaves, and taken with the 
milky Liquor of the Cocoa-nut, kills Worms ; and expels them, 
if taken with Brine. Raii Hift. Plane. 

KAKA-TODDALL, otherwiſe.call'd, Frutex baccifer Indicus 
ſpinoſes, trifolius, floribus ſpicatis, frutiu plano, rotundo tricoccs. 
A low Shrub, which grows in all Parts of Malabar. , 

An Ointment is prepared of the Root, and green Fruit, fry'd in 
Oil, which ſome recommend againſt the Gout. Baths are made 


of the Leaves boil'd in Water, which are ſaid to be ſerviceable 
code matou⸗ 


in an Anaſarca, Cachexy Tumors of the Legs, and 
Vor. — | ; 


| Shrubs, which are called by this 


'KAKA-NIARA. H. M. Card, alſo, Baccifera Indica, face 


K AN 


, 


other Diſorders of the like K; 
b Kind, proceeding from « Redun- 


KAL is explain d by Ruland, Fobnſon, Trrente 
but I don't * 1 GER 1 
7 14 1 G andus. 
2 . In Ser Zadith's Tabula Chymics, this Term 
1 fying, or volatile. 
KALI. f | 
The Characters are; 
5 the Als and is ſucculent : The Flower 
according to ert; but apetalous, cording 
to others: ae and membranaceous. containing 
one Seed, intorted like the of « Periwinkle, in the Centre 
of the Calyx. | 


Boerbaave mentions three 2 this Plant; which are, 

4 1. Re — * ine. C. B. P. uy, Ra Hiſt. x. 
12. . Emac, 535. Tours. Inff, . Boerb. Ind, A. 2. 93. 

Kali. Offic. Kali NET 2 Pak Theat. 279. Cali ax 

gore. Län Salicarnia altera. Ger. 428. GLASSW ORT. 

This which is only to be found in the warmer Coun- 
tries, rows to be a Foot or two bigh, with thick, far, brittle 
Scalks holy oe bearing long, roundiſh, fleſhy Leaves, having 
here-and-there ſmall, yellow, ſtamineous Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seed-veſlels, twiſted up Snail-faſhion. It upon 
the Coaſts of Spain, Italy, and the Southern Parts of France. 

Of this Plant is made the Sal Alkali, or the Soda, or the true 
Cineres Clayellati, of which the fineſt Glaſs is made: They burn 
it in great Heaps, which, by the Vehemence of the Fire, melc, 
and run into blackiſh Lumps of hard Salt. 

The Juice of this Plant is cathartic and diuretic, accounted 
good to purge phlegmatic watery Humours, and ſerviceable - 
againſt the Dropiy and Jaundice, and Obſtruftions of the Liver 
and Spleen ; bur it is ſeldom, or never, uſed in England. Becauſe 
a great Quantity of fixed Salr is drawn from the Aſhes of this 
Plant, the Name of Alkali has been given to the fixed Salt of 
all ochers. The beſt Venice and Caſtile is made of the Lixi- 
vium of theſe Aſhes. Miller's Bot. Off. See ALCALI. | 

2. 1 5 ſpinoſum, foliis _ RES n 247. 

3. Kali; Agyptium , vi um; flore o. Lippii, Boerh, 
Int ot Plant. Vo 2 7.93. * N 

ali minus. A Name for the C ; olia minimo 
folio Kali ſemine ſplendente ; annuum. Af : 

Kali fruticoſum. A Name for the Chenopodium ; ſedi folio mi- 
nimo ; fruteſtens ; pero une. | 

Kall gemiculatum, A Name for the Salicarnia. 

Belides the foregoing Species of Kali, Dale mentions the fol- 
N which is, a 
Kali Hiſpanicum, Cod. Med. 63. Kali Hiſpanicom ſupinum 
annuum, ſedi foliis brevibus, Act. Reg. Par. Ann. 1719. p. 93. 
Fig. p. 98. 1 p RT. 

e are ſevera ies found in Places about 
the Sea - coaſt. Miller takes notice of a 

KAL-TODDAVADDLH. M. otherwiſe call'd, Mimoſa M- 
labarica, flore pentapetalo, filiquis 2 | 

An Evergreen which grows in Malabar, to which I find no 
medicinal Virtues aſcribed. ; 

KAMAR, or Camar. Silver. Rulandus. 

KAMIR. Ferment. Rulandus, 

 KANDEL.- Ray, in his n+ Plant. takes notice of ſix 
ame. The firſt is the | 

Kandel, H. M. or Frutex Indicus ramis demiſfic radices agen- 
tibus ſe multiplicans, fruttu oblongo, tereti corticoſo. 

The Roots are in ſtaining Linen; and the Leaves ſerve 
for Manure. An Ointment is made of the Bark rub'd with Oil, 
which is recommended againſt Laſſitude. 

The ſecohd is the 

| Karil-Kandel, H. M. or Kanil-Kandel. Candela arbor floribus 
in eodem pediculo ternis, fruttu anguſtiore. 

The Bark, boil'd in Whey, cures Gripes of the Belly, and ge- 


moves Pains and Flatulences. 5 


The third is the | 
Pee- Kandel, H. M. or Candela Indice frufts lengiore & craf- 
fore, flore tetrapetalo. ; 4 

It agrees in Virewas with the Trjeron · Kandel. | 

The fourth is the - . 

T:jerou-Kandel, H. M. or Candela Indice humilior flore exa'« 
bido pentapetalo, fruttu majore. | N 
The Bark, 1 with dry'd Ginger, or long Pepper, is call d 


Tripali, by the Inhabirants of the Country where it grows, Which, 
Ee LC Rok witen Þ Lid os care 5 Didier 8 : 

The fifch is che | 
11 E Powe 


Pon- Kandel, H. M. or Candela Indica floribus pentapetalis odo- 
rait. fruttu minore incur vo. 7 | 
The fixth ls the 


Kalla-Kandel, H. M. 
The two laſt have no 


medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to thetn. 


KANDEN-KARA, H. M. or Baccifera Indica, floribus race 


mo ſis, fructi plano, rotundo, dipyrens. 
he Name of a Tree, which grows in Malabar, to which 
I find po medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. 


KANFOR. Tin. Rulandys. | 
* The Name of two Eaſt-Indian Trees. The 
| iS x | 


Pelluta-Kanelli, H. M. or Bactifera Indica, Fructu umbilirato, 
racemoſe,. candido, ,monapyreno, rotundo. 
This is an evergreen Tree, of a moderate Size, which al- 
ways flowers, and bers Fruit. The Leaves dry'd, reduc'd to 
Powder, and exhibited in Milk, cure a Diarrhcea. Baths are 
repar'd of Decoctions of the Leaves, which are ſaid to be 
iceable in Pains of the Limbs of all kinds. | 
| The ſecond is the | e 
5 Kannelli, which reſembles the preceding. Rai Hiſt. 
ant. * ; 
KAPA-MARA, H. M. The ſame as AcaJaipa; which ſee. 
KAPRILI. Sulphur. Rulandus. 5 
KAR. Rrulanans explains this, Gemma lucens ſicut Ignic. 
KARA-ANGOLAM, H. M. or Arbor Indica, Prunifera, 
Prutty winbilicato, torticoſo, Perſici ſimile. | | 
A very large, tall Tree, which grows in many Parts of Mala- 
bay, always bearing Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit. — 
A very good vulneriry Ointment is made of the Leaves boil'd 
in Oil. The Root is cathartic, and purges off ſerous and pi- 
tuitous Humours. The Fruit is extremely heating, and therefore 
ſeldom eaten. Ra# Hiff. Plant. A 
KARABE. The fame as Carabe. See Mu ̃ aA. 
* KARABITUS. An Arabic Term, importing a Phrenitis, or 
Delirium, Rh.” / 
' KARA-KANDEL. * See KanDEL. 
KARATAS. The Penguin, or wild Ananas. 
The Characters are ; ; 5 
It hath a tubulous Bell-ſhap'd Flower, which is divided into 
three Parts, at the Mouth ; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail in the hmder Part of the Flower; which afterwards 
becomes a fleſhy, almoſt conical Fruit, which is divided by 
Membranes into three Cells, which are full of oblong Seeds. 
There is but one fort of this Plant at prefent known; which 


"Keri foliis altiſſitnis, anguſtiſſimis & aculeatis. Plum. Nov. 


Father Plumier has made a great Miſtake in the Figure and 
Deſcription of the Characters of this Plant, and the Caraguata; 
tor he has joined the Flower of the Caraguata to the Fruit of 
the Karatas, and vice verſa. | 


... *,KATIMIA. A Name for Cadmia, 
” +KATK N. See JvLvs. | 


This Plant is very common in the Weſt-Indies, where the 


ew of its Fruit is often put into Punch, being of a ſharp acid 
vour. There is, alſo, a Wine made of this Fruit, which is 


very ſtrong ; but it will not keep good very long, fo is only for 


one Ute. This Wine is very intoxicating, and heats the 
ood.; therefore ſhould be drank very ſparingly. 

In Exglasd this Plant is preſerved as a Curioſity; for the 
Fruit ſeldom arrives to any Degree of Perfection in this Country ; 
and if it were to ripen as throughly here, as in ics native Coun- 
8 it would be little valued, on account of its great Auſterity; 
which will oſten take the Skin off from the Mouths and Throats 
of N People who eat it incautioufly. Miller's Dictionary, 
Pal. 2. 1 DE — 

K ARENA, in Puracelſus, is the twenty - fourth Part of the 


ſralleſt Drop. ws y 
M. or Prunus Pentaphyllos Malabarict, Fructu 


- KARIIL, H. 
Calyci inſidente, | 2 : 

i A very large pruniferons Tree, which grows in Malabar. Of 
the Roots, Leaves, Fruits, and other Parts of which, boiFd in 
Water, . Paths are prepard, which are eſteem'd excellent againſt 
all marmer of Pains in the Joints. - 

KARIN-TAGERA, H. M. A ſmall Tree of Malabar, ſome- 
what reſembling the Hazel, but of the evergreen Knud. 

An Oil is prepar'd of the Root, Which is ſaid to prevent 
Hair from falling off. Ra Hiſt. Pr. 

KARI-VETPH, H. M. or Arbor bactiferh. Indica, racemoſa, 
Acinis oblongis monopyrenis, lore tetrapetatoide. 
moderate Size, which grows in Malabar, | 

The expreſſed Juice of the Leaves, ethibited wich Whey, is 
an excellent 3 and brings away pituitous and ſerous Hu- 
mours. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 0 . Te 1 
KASAM. Iron. Ralangvs, 


eemoſa, tetrapetalo flore, Fruity rotundo mondp 
A Tree which 


- KASJAVA-MARAM, H. M. or Aber bactifera Indica ro. 


niment is made, which is recommended ãgainſt watery Puſtules. 
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the 


A Tree of a 


10. 
grows in Malabar, of a ene Size. Of. 
the Leaves, boiPd in Oil, together with freſh "Turmeric, a Li- 


% 


tioned b Ray, in his 


* 
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K EL 


The juice of the Leaves, applied behind the Ears, in Linen, 
cures Lippitude. An Ointment is alſo, 'd of the Root, 
boil'd in Oil, which is good againſt the and Head-ach. 
Laas Calaminaris, or 
Rulandas. 6.9 | 
KATMER-=BOUHOUR; Tuwrcarums Cotnut. The Name 
of 7 1817 - _ Fo 2 Rau Hit. Plant. 5 
A 5 H. M. or Arbor Indica ſiliguoſa, 
pentapetalo, filiquis in Spiram contortit, . oo fore 
A tall Tree, which grows in Malabat, which is perpetually 
green, and always bears Flowers and Fruit. 
A Hecoction of the Leaves preſerves the Hair from growing 
a Paſte, 


ty. 4 


white, and cures the Leproſy; and the Bark, made into 

with Sugar, has the fare Virtues. Raii Hiſt. Plant: 2 
KATOU-INDEL,. H. M. ot Palma ſyiveſtris Malabarice, 

folia acuto, frutfs Preni facie, D. Commetin. + 

A Sort of Palm, which grows in Malabar. 4 
The poor People of the Country chew the Ftuit of this Tree, 

like that of the _ or Areca, with Berel, and calcin'd 

Oyſter-ſhells. The Leaves, Fruit, and other Parts of this Tree 


are very powerful Aſtringents, and, therefore, proper for ſt 
ing any ſort of Fluxes. The Inhabitants make Caps of 


ves. | 
KATOU-KALESIAM, H. M. or Sorbus ſpuria Malabaricæ 
Katon-Kalefiam difla. © © | by 
- A ſort ot Service tree, which grows in Malabar. Raii Hiſt. 
"tad | 
KATOU-KARVA, H. M. or Canella ſjlveftris Malabarita. 
THE GREAT WILD CINNAMON - TREE OF THE 
MOUNTAINS. 5 
This is not much unlike the Cinnamon-tree of Ceylon. Baths 
are made of the Leaves of this Tree, boil'd in Water, which 
are in Eſteem againſt any ſorts of Pains of the Joints. A 
Drink is prepared of the Bark of the Root, boil'd in Water, 
ether with Cardamoms, and Nutmeg, which is (aid to be 


effectual in 9 79 of the Belly Ran Hiſt. Plaut. *4 
KATOU-NAREGAM, H. M. or Malus Limonia Malabas 
rica fructa umbilicato, © 44 


A tall Tree of Malabar, which bears a ſmall fort of Lemorr. 
The args 9 the Low is eee an . A for 
purging the Head. Taken with Pe inger, an r, it 
cures Coughs and other Diſorders of be u 1 N by 
a cold Cauſe. Of the Leaves, boibd in Water, Baths are pre- 
py which are in Eſteem againſt Laſſitude, and Pains in the 

imbs. Raii Hiſt. Plant. * 

KATOU-PATSJOTTI, H. M. or Fratex baccifer Malahas 
ricus fructu calyce excepto, ſulcaro, tripyreno. 5 

A n which grows in Malabar, of no Uſe in Mes 
dicine. Rau Hit. Plaut. | 3 

KATOU-PULCOLLT, H. M. or Frutex Indicus flore dipss 
talo, capſula oblonga, binis tellulis bina ſeming continente. 0 

A Shrub which grows in ſandy and open Places in Malabar. 

The medicinal Uſes of the Seeds are, in Pains of the Sto- 
mach, and internal Inflammations; the external Uſe is in the 
Itch and Herpes. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

KATOU-THEKA, H. M. or Prunifers Indica fructu wnbie 
licato racemoſo Avellanæ magnitudine. 

It grows in Malabar, and the Fruit is uſed inſtead of that 
of the Areca, to chew. with Bezel. The Bark dried, and re- 
duc'd to Powder, reſtrains the exorbitant Heat of the Bile, 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. — ee 

KATOU-TSJACA, H. M. or Arbor Indica fructu aggre- 
gato globoſo, Katu Halba diffa. N | 

A tall Tree, which grows in Malabar, flowering and bearing 
Fruit, all the Year round. The Juice, expteſſed from the Fruit, 
Cures Pains of the Belly. , Ns oy 

KAURKI, floribes odbratis.” Breyn. A Tree, which grows 
in Java, bearing very fragrant ſmall Flowers, from which 4 
Water is diſtid, poſſeſſed of much the fate Virtues as Roſe, 


water. | * | 
 KAYE-BAKA. The Species of Nerium, or Oleander, men- 


Nift. Plant. 23 

704 * Lat e. ſour =" 1 ep Me A U 
IR. Suma Maris. e Foam of 20 at 

the Pumict Bore. Relandys.- © . a; properly 

KAZDIR, KASDIR,. or, KASIR. Tin: | Ruldzdys.” * 


KEDANGU, H. M. or Siliquo/a Malabarica, filiquis ſpithe- 
mis, anguſtifom#s, contartis. : | ee þr., 2h 

A Shrub which grows in Malabar. Baths prepared of a De- 
coctiom of — Leaves are ſaid to diſcuſs all Sorts of Tuo 
The of the Flowers 1955 excellent Rethedy for the 22 
lephes.and Aphrhe of Children, Reii kit e. is 
" KFIRI.” A Name for the _Lexcoium; luteury; vulgare. 

KEEP is à fixed Salt, or particular Species. of Pot-aſh, 
procured by burning the Weed called Raf, which grows, fre- 
quent on ſome Shores; and thus reducing it to folid Lumps, 
or Cakes, of Aſhes, that run into a Liquor ſomewhat like 
of FRM oor Poogwnny by the Mollturz te the Air 


44 


The Chara — 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con of one Leaf, and 
divided at the Brim into five Parts: — Flower is 
the Pointal becomes a hard Fruit, which is divided into four 


Cells, which ae full of _ _ Phe 
We know of but one Sorr of this tʒ whi | 
3 8 OY 
ouſt 
This Plant is 8 and deſcribed in the Paradiſes Bat 
under the Title & ſimilis fruticoſa Caraſſavica, Te 
J root galericulzto. 
It i very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Iſlands in de 
Weſt Indies, where it grows to the Height of three or four Fee 2 
becomes woody.” Tbe Flowers are produced in Spikes, 
the Extremity of the Branches, which are of a fine blue Colour. 
KENKEL. The Name of an Animal; mentioned in the 
Tuba Philoſophorum, Theatr. Ch. Vol. F. p. ra. whoſe entire 
Juice is there laid to be of a Tyrian, or Purple-colour. 


_ KENNE. A Name of the Stone generated in the Eye of a 


Sr ER ATOPHYTON, The Name of a ſubrawrine.Plavt. 

The Characters are; 

It is of a viſcid or glewiſh Conſiſtence, pellucid like Horn, and 
frequently covered with a cretaceous. Crult ; ſometimes of ele- 

nt and various Colours. Boerhaave, Index Plant. 

Boer haave mentions ſixteen Species of this plant, none of 
which have a ” medicinal Virtues attributed to them at preſent, 
that I know of, except the ſeventh ; for Which on CORALLIUM 
NIGR UM. 

"KERMES. See CHE RMS. | 

- KERSYDROS. See ChERSYDROS. * 

KETMIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Mallows, or Vervain Mal- 
lows; the Flower is like that of the Mallow; the Fruit is di- 
vided into many Partitions, the Top of which opens when ripe, 
and diſcloſes a great many Seeds. 

Boer#aave mentions twenty- wo Species of this Pint; Which 


Mike 

1. Ketmia; Syrorum quibuſdam. C. B. P. 316. 

2. Ketmia; Syrorum; flore purpuro-violaceo. T. 99. 
3 Ketmia; Syrorum; flore abo. | 
4 Kermia ; 5yrorum; floribus ex albo & rubro variis. T. 99. 
J. Ketmia; 8 5 fructu ſubrotundo ; flore ſimplici. T. 


100. | 

6. Ketmia; Sinenſis; fructu ſubrotundo; flore pleno. T. 100. 

2 Ketmia; Africana; populi tolio. T. 100. 

Ketmia; Africapa; populi folio ſubtus incano; & caule 

vireſtente. T. roo. | 

9. Ketmia; Keyptiaca; ſemine moſchato. T. ro, See AL- 
CEA InDica. 

10. Ketmia; Indica ; vith folio; paryo flore. T. 100. 

11. Kermia; Indica; vitis folio ; ampliore. T. 1000. 


12. Ketmia; Americana; folio Papaya; flore „ flave- 
ſcente; fundo purpures; fructu erecto, pyramidali, 00 3. 
ine rotundulo; ſapore fatuo. Priegs. 


13. Ketmia; Indica; Goflypii folio; Acetoſæ fapore. - 100, 
- 14. Ketmia; quæ Althea; magma; folio aceris ; cortice can- 
nabino; fAoribus parvis; ſemina rotatim in ſumtnitate caulium, 
ſingula lingulis cuticulis cooperta ferens. Baniſter. 

: 2 Ketmia; Americana ; ; paludoſa; folio ſcabro ulmi acu- 


: 3 Ketmis; Braſilenſis; folio Ficus; e 
cato. T. 100. 
Ketmia; veſicaria; vulgaris T. 101. | | 
18. Kermia ; veſicaria; Africans: T. tor. 8 
19. Kermia; Afra; velicaria ; foliis profundius nete vir 


Crenatis, 
20. Ketmia; Indica; aculebta foliis digiratis. T. 101. 
11. Ketmia 3 Virginienfis ; 


2 Ketmia; Indica; folio Goff * faruo.” Berk, 
Ind, of Plans. "Pol, I. 'S, _ mois, 
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2 EYRI., A Name > the Lincoinm ; 
Rulandus 


foko inferiori Ulmi, 8 


luteum ; valgere, 
the Parent, and Firit Marter, 
Subſtances. The 


KIBRIC. defines this, 

ge and all fuſible and Ji 

iloſo r thus call 
ulphur. R 

1101 108, or N 


KIDIBENGI. A Name by-which 
Ex 
Ri Palos. The Naive d 
" KINA-KINA, A Name for the Perrier, bn See OU | 


KIRATH. AW hr, equal to four G Blancard,"* 
KISES. Relandus xp (hind this, Sal + Riv, vel rea. 


-K-SMESEN. See ACACALS. . 
Sr. Fourteen Grains: * Paracelſur, Yo 
KNAWEL. | rk a 
The Calyx is uinqueſid add expanded v fire nee 
like a Star ; the Flowers Irs ſtammeous, reſting on the 
placed on the Suturnits, and ar the Divarications, the Bran 
Boerhaave tent ions two 7 2 of this Plant; which are, 
1. Knawel, Offic. Boerb. bd. Kyawel Jo. ' 
fore virid?. Buxb. 174. . e s five Knawel. G 
nor us, 447. — — Hiſt, 1. 213. Synop. 68: Polygomon III. 
Dodo fer Fay . 377. J Pb N ee 
acurgy . — . s vepent, C. 8 28. Alchimills nl 


The Cores tre; 
brig eh] 
each Calyx contains one Seed, 
453: nk 56 7, Polygomem Germanitam fige Knawel Giving 
7290 ramineo 0 5 ninore Kore. Toba Inſt. 508. GERM 


OT-OR 
It grows in andy Fields. The Herb is in Uſe, which agrees in 
Virtues wich the Pohygen Latifollum, bein drying, «ſtringent, 
woe -— 8 i teem Mt N y ſorne. 
2, Knaw o Alines, plibro; floſculis plufimis. Pedygons, 
vel Li lis, rerram ar orpioider, J. B. 
Boerh, 1 alt, Plant. 2 n or”, 379- 


Beſides the foregoing Species of Knawel, Dale mentions che 
following; which 
Folygenem bot rem ; Of, C. B. P. 287 Nb Pb 
cum cocciſer um. 328. Knawel incanum, flore mam 
3 
majore e. Tourn. © AN KNA 
See Coccos. | a 


It is eſteemed , aſtringent, and * gay" 
. Conrtron. 5 0 


KOLERUS. A dry Uicer. © Parat 

KOLTO. A News for the Pr. ic A er 

KOPHI. The ſame as Cyen1; which fee. 

KREUPELBOOM. * A Name for "the Conttarpodendron 
folio craſſo, nervoſo, layugino wh, , ſupra crenato, thique Te 22 


fore aureo;, dn facile deri 


KRISSH A Name fot the Pata; cue; 
vinifera. : 
g LUTON Lead · ore, or the Lead of the Philoſophers. For, 
KU ——— of 75 7 this by Cos 
KURIA 0 US of M46. 8 
KURO ff is Jig roperly the Arabian Name for à Water 
Spider, an Inſect perpetually in Motion. Hence the Name bur 
been transferred to a I Melanch ; Called by nat 
Melantholia Exrabu ELSNCHOLTA, — 


KYMENNA is e. — ory 7 Rulandus wile. 
reveal Ole he, alſo, tat 


 KYMIA: See W 
call'd. RH. 
KX Mr 'elevatum. Wee int ibar. NV n. 


_ .KYMOTLEA. The Slitne or Mud, Udet Junder 4 Gat: 
ing ſtone, call d, alſo, Ch 2 2 e ˖ 
KYNA. Max. Man Au. f . 
K TRA now. e. o 
4 TER 
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L AB 


OR the Si ion of L in the Chymical Alphabet, 
(ce ALPHABETUM CHYMICUM, ' 
LABDANUM. See LaDanuM. 
LABE, a6, from aapCdro, to ſeize. The firſt Ac- 
ceſs of a Fever; but particularly of a febrile Paroxyſm, in peri- 


Fevers. 
LABELLA LEPORINA. The fame as LABIA LETrOR t- 


- MA. 
LABEO. The fame as BRocuvs. 

LABIA. The 755 

The Checks and Lips form the Sides and Entry of the Cavity 
of the Mouth. They are formed in general by the Connection of 
ſeveral fleſhy Portions, of different Breadths, fixed round the 
convex Sides of the two Jaws, cover'd on the Outſide with the 
Skin and Fat, 'and lined on the Infide by a ulous Mem- 
brane. Beſides this, the Lips ſeem, likewiſe, to have a ſoft ſpongy 
Subſtance in their Compoſition, which ſwells and ſubſides on 
certain Occaſions, y of the Action of the Muſcles 
belonging to them; and is mixed with Fat, - 
The Subſtance which forms the red Border of the Lips, is 
very — * the Fals I. „ ing a —— — 
ver e villous Papillæ, cloſely conne toget 
covatd 3 Membrane ; which ſeems to be both a 
tinuation of the Epidermis, and of that Pellicle which covers the 

landulous Membrane of the Cavity of the Mouth: This Sub- 
flance is extremely ſenſible, and very painful, when the outer 
Membrane is by any Accident deſtroy d. The internal Mem- 
brane of the upper Lip forms a ſtall middle Frænum above 


the firſt Dentes Inciſorii. | 
The Gums are that rediſh S like Leather, which co- 
Border of both Jaws, 


vers the two Sides of the whole alv 
inſinuates itſelf between all the Teeth, ſurrounds what I call the 
Collar of each Tooth in particular, and adheres very ſtrongly 
to them. Therefore the outer and inner Gums are continuous, 


ods both together, form juſt as many Openings as there are 


The Subſtance of the Gums is of a very ſingular Structure, 

very compact and elaſtic. It is not immediately fixed to the 
Bones of the Jaws, but by the Intervention of the Perioſteum, 
with which it is perfectly united; and it is cover'd with a fine, 
ſtrong, even Membrane, which ſticks very cloſe to the Sub- 
ſtance of the Gums, and ſeems to be a Continuation of that thin 
Membrane which to the Lips and Cheeks, and of that 
which goes to the I ongue. 

The Arteries which go to the Lips, Cheeks, and Gums, are 
Ramifications of the external Carotid, and, principally, of the 
external and internal maxillary Branches. See ARTERIa. The 
You are Ramifications of the external anterior Jugular. See 

ENA. 

The Nerves of theſe Parts come from the Maxillaris ſu $ 
and inferior, which are Branches of the Fifth Pair; and, alſo, 
from the Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve, or Sympatheticus 
minimus, the Ramifications of which are ſpread in great Num- 
bers on all theſe Parts, and communicate, in à pretty ſingular 
manner, with the Nerves of the Fifth Pair in ſeveral Places. 

There is fo much Variety in the Muſcles of the Lips, in dif- 
ferent Subjects, that it is not ar all ſpring to find Anatomiſts 
di in the Deſcription of them. In ſome Subjects, Portions 
of theſe Muſcles are wanting; in ſome can ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed, becauſe of the PaleneG and Attenuation of the 
Fibres; and in others there are really ſorne particular Faſciculi, 


which are not 8 to be found. About fifteen Years ago, I, 
ſays I inſlo u, diſſected an old Woman; in which Subject alone 
I obſerved a many ſingular Things, which I have not met 
with in great Numbers of other Subjects more proper for Diſ- 


ſe&ion : In this Subject the Muſcles of the Face in general were 
very much multiplied, and very diſtinct. 

I have already mentioned the Muſcles of the Lips, under the 
Article Carur; but, as H#inſlow takes notice of ſeveral Things 
relative to theſe, which are there otnitted, I ſhall inſert his Ac- 
count of them. Oy 

The Muſcles of the Lips are uſually divided into common and 
proper : The common Muſcles are thoſe which end at the Angles 
or Commiſſures of the two Lips; and thoſe are proper, which 
are fixed in one Lip only, which are again ſubdivided into pro- 
Muſcles of the upper Lip, and proper Muſcles of the under 
All theſe Muſcles have particular Names; ſome of which 
are taken from ſomething in the Conformation of the Muſcles, 
ſome from the Inſertions, or Situation, and ſome from the Ules 


attributed to them. 
1 


LAB 


I ſhall here deſcribe thoſe which I am able to ſhew, without 
mentioning thoſe which I have not hitherto found, h I am 
in no Doubt about the Accuracy of theſe great Anatomiſts, who 
bave publiſhed Accounts of them, and who have, beſides, given 
unqueſtionable Proofs of their being faithful and judicious Ob- 
ſervers. 1 ſhall lay aſide the Names taken from _— — 
r lee at- 
tributed to them; 8 alſo, to encourage young tomi 
and even Beginners, to NN 
perhaps, ſucceed better than I bave done. | 

The Muſcles, to which I confine myſelf, may be enumerated 
in the following Order. | N 

Muſeuli Communes. Semi- orbiculares, Supra: ſemi-· or biculares, - 


Buccinatores, Zygomatici Majores. , 
Zygomatici Minores, Canin, 


Muſculi proprii Labii ſuperioris. 
ee, 15177 medii. wil 

»ſenli proprii Labii inferioris. Triangulares, Triangularium 
Collaterales, Quadratus, Coir inferiores, Cut anei. 

The upper Lip is ſometimes moved by the Action of the 
12 8 the — N of the Pyramidales; and both 

ips, either jointly or ſeparately, are moved by Suction, without 
the Aſſiſtance of "he Muſcles 50 ing to =D | 

The Semi-orbiculares are common 7 rs upon as one Muſ- 
cle, ſurrounding both Lips, from whence it is called Orbicalaris; 
but, when we examine carefully the Angles of the Lips, we find 
that the Fibres of the upper Lip interſe& thoſe of the under 
Lip, and we eaſily diſtinguiſh the muſcular Arch of one Lip 
from that of the other; and for this Reaſon I divide this Muſcle 
into two, and I call them either by the common Name of 
Semi- orbicularis, or I call one Semi-orbicularis ſuperior, and the 
other Semi. or bicularis inferior; but the Name of Semi-ovales 
would be ſtill more proper. | 

The ſuperior Semi-orbicular Muſcle is oftentimes broader than 
the inferior; and it has this Peculiarity, alſo, that all its Fibres 
do not go to the Corner of the Mouth, but terminate by de- 

ces, between the Middle and Extremities of this Arch, nearly 

be the Semi-oval Fibres 3 Palpebra. The inferior 
Semi-orbicular Muſcle is c y more uniform in the Di- 
polition of its Fibres. | | 

The Supra-ſemi-orbiculares are Fibres which increaſe tho 
Breadth ot the two lateral Portions of the ſuperior Semi-orbi- 
culares upward ; and they appear at firſt Sight to be one continued 
Arch, like the Muſcle laſt named ; but, being narrowly examin'd, 
they will be found to be ſeparated by a ſmall Interſtice, lying 
betwixt their contiguous Extremities, which are fixed in the 
Gurns, oppoſite to the Edges of that cutaneous Foſſula that runs 
down from the Septum Narium to the middle of the Edge of 
the _ Lip. Their other Extremities are confounded with 
thoſe of the Semi-orbicularis ſuperior. 

The Buccinatores are two in Number, each of them ſituated 
tranſverſely between the poſterior Part of the two Jaws, and the 
Corner of the Mouth : They are broad backward, and narrower 
forward, in the Shape of a Triangle, or Trapezium ; and the 
form a conſiderable Portion of the Cheeks, To have a ju 
Idea of theſe Muſcles, we muſt be made acquainted with a Liga- 
ment on each Side of the Face, which I call the Ligamentum in- 
ter. maxillare; becauſe it connects the two Jaws, and, alſo, gives 
Inſertion to the poſterior Fibres of the Buccinator. 

This Ligament is ſtrong, and pretty broad: It is fixed by one 
End to the Outſide of the upper Jaw, above the laſt Dens Mo- 
laris, and at the Side of the Apophyſis Pierygoides, where it 
adheres very cloſely to the Muſculus Prerygoidzus internus. By 
the other End it is fixed in the poſterior or ſuperior Extremity 
of the oblique prominent Line, on the Outſide of the lower Jaw, 
below the laſt Dens Molaris: It ſerves, likewiſe, as a Frænum, 
to check and limit the Depreſſion of the lower Jaw, in opening 
the Mouth; and we may feel it ourſelves, with the End of the 
Finger in the Mouth, eipecially when it is wide open. 

Buccinator is inſerted poſteriorly in three Aifferenc Places : 
The middle Fibres are fixed tranſverſely in the Ligamentum In- 
rermaxillare, and run directly to the Corner of the Mouth : The 
ſuperior Fibres run down in an oblique graduated. manner, from 
the Alveoli of the upper Jaw to the Corner of the Mouth ; and 
the inferior Fibres run up from the lower Jaw in the fame man- 
ner. All theſe Fibres contract, by degrees, as they approach the 
Commiſſure of the Lips, where they run in behind the Extre- 
mities, and Union of the Semi-orbicularis, by which they are 
covered, and to which they adhere cloſely. There is 2 | 
Hollow between this Muſcle and the , filled with 25 


The Zygomatici Majores are two Muſcles ſituated, one on each 
Side, between the Zygoma, and the Corner of the Mouth : 
Each Muſcle is thin, long, oblique, and fixed by one Extrem 
to the lower Edge of that Portion of the Os Male; which 
connected with the Zygomaric Apophyſis of the Os Temporis : 
From thence it runs down - obliquely, from bebind forward; 
being, in its Paſſage, commonly involved in Fat: It ends at the 
Commiſſure of the two Lips, adhering ſtrongly to the Buccina- 
tor which covers it. "This Muſcle is very often complex. 


The Zygomatici Minores are two ſmall flender Muſcles, lying 


above the great Zygotmatici, and almoſt parallel to them: Their 
ſuperior Extremity ſeems ro be a Detachment from the lower 
Fibres of the Orbicularis Palpebrarum 5 but they may be always 
diſtinguiſh'd : Their lower Extremity unites with the neighbour- 
ing Inciſorius. Theſe Muſcles are quite buried in Fat, and, for 
that Reaſon, often diſappear. | D 

Each of the two Canini is frxed by a broad Inſertion in the 
upper Jaw, above the Socket of the Dens Caninus, in a De- 

eſſion, below the inferior Edge of the Orbit, near the Os 

alæ; from thence it runs down obliquely, croſſing the lower 
Extremity of the Zygomaticus Major, which covers it at this 
Place; afterwards it terminates at the Excremity of 'the Arch-of 
the Semi-orbicularis ſuperior, and communicates, by ſome Fi- 
bres, with the Triangularis. I formerly looked upon this as a 
neutral Muſcle, that is, as being neither a proper Muſcle of the 
upper Lip, nor common to both. 

Each of the two Inciforii Laterales is a fort of Biceps, its 
upper Part being divided into two Portions, which unite below, 
One of theſe ſuperior Portions is larger than the other, and is fix'd 
in the Os Maxillare, below the middle Tendon of the Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum, ſeeming to communicate by ſore Fibres with the 
contiguous Fibres of that Muſcle. - From thence it runs down a 
little obliquely toward the Cheek, along the Apophyſis Naſalis, 
inixing with the Pyramicalis Naſt, and ſending ſome Fibres to 
the . Afterwards it paſſes over, and adheres to the Myrti- 
formis, or Tranſverſales Nah, and unites with the other Portion. 

This other Portion is fixed by a broad Inſertion, immediately 
below the Edge of the Orbit, in the Os Maxillare, near the 
Union of this Bone with the Os Mlz ; and, likewiſe, a little in 
the laſt-named Bone, — ot this Place covered by the inferior 
Portion of the Orbicularis Palpebrarum, with which it has ſome- 
times a kind of Communication. From thence it runs down 
obliquely rowards the Noſe, and unites with the firſt Portion. 

The two Portions, thus united, and contracting in Breadth, 
run behind the Semi- orbicularis ſuperior, and are fixed in it op- 
ow to the lateral Dens Inciſorius. Sometimes ir ſends a ſmall 

aſciculus of Fibres to the Muſculus Caninus, which may be 
reckoned an Aſſiſtant to that Muſcle, and named Caninus minor. 

The Inciſorii Medii are commonly call'd Inciſorii minores 
Cowperi, or Inciſorii minores ſuperiores. They are two ſmall 
ſhort Muſcles ſituated near each other, below the Septum Na- 
rium. They are fixed by one Extremity in the Os Maxillare, 
on the Alveoli of the firſt Incifores, behind the Semi-orbicularis 
ſuperior, and by their other Extremity in the middle and ſu- 

jor Part of the Subſtance of the upper Lip, near the Nares, 
in which they likewiſe have an Inſertion; and they ſometimes 
ſend lateral Fibres to the Semi-orbicularis. 

Each of the two Triangulares is fixed by a broad Extremity in 
the Outſide of the Baſis of the lower Jaw, from the Maſſeter to 
rhe Hole near the Chin. From thence it aſcends, contracting in 
Breadth in a bent — * Form, runs in between the Extremities 
of the Bucc inator and Zygomaticus major, to both which it adheres 
very cloſely, and tertninates at the Commiſſure of the Lip, 
partly in the Semi- orbicularis ſuperior, and partly, though not 
always equally, in the Semi- orbicularis inferior. This Muſcle 
ſeems ſometimes to be a Continuation of the Caninus major. 

The Quadratus forms the thick Part of the Chin below the 
under Lip. It is 2 very complex Muſcle, and' very difficult to 
be prepared, becauſe its Fibres are interwoven with a great Quan- 
tity of Far, or a pellicular Texture of the Membrana Adipoſa. 
It is firſt inſerted in the fore Side of the lower Jaw, where it partly 
fills rhe braad Foſſula on each Side of the 3 Thence 
it runs up, interſecting, along the Symphyſis, the contiguous 
Fibres of the Skin, and terminates by a broad Inſertion in the 
Semi- orbicularis inferior. The Direction of the other Fibres, 
of which it is compoſed, varies in different Subjects, and it 
communicates by ſome Fibres with the Cutanei. 

The Inciſorii inferiores are two ſmall Muſcles, commonly 
mentioned with the Addition of M. Cowper's Name. Each of 
them is fixed by the ſuperior Extremity, on the Alveoli of the 
lateral Inciſores of the lower Jaw: Thence they run down, ap- 

ching each other, and are inſerted rogether in the lower 
Pare of the Middle of the Semi-orbicularis inferior. 

On the Outſide of the ſuperior Inſertion of each of theſe Muſ- 
cles, we meet with a Faſciculus of Fibres, which ſeem to be de- 
tached from ir near the Inciſots. This Faſciculus goes off late- 
rally in form of an Arch, and unites with the Fibres of the Semi- 
orbicularis inferior, with which it may be eaſily confounded. 
It may be looked upon as a Muſculus acceſſorius to the Semi- 
orbicularis inferior, or as a Collateralis to the Inciſorius minor. 

- Vol. II. 
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- The common Muſcles of the Lips eit 
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| LAB. 
Tube two Muſculi Curanei form 4 kind of fleſby 
which covers the whole fore Side of the Throat and 


the Cheek and Chin, all the Way down below the Clavi 
— . ſtrongly to the membranous or: a 
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eck, and over the 
tion of the Pectorales majores, Deltoſdes, and Tun 
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The Fibres of each cutaneous Muſcle run obliqueſy upward 
and forward, and meet, and ſeem to interſect thoſe of the other 
Muſcle at acute Angles, from the Sternum all the Way to the 


Chin. They adhere very cloſely to the Skin, 


the Intervention 
of the cellular Subſtance. From the Clavic 


to the upper 


Part of the Neck, theſe Muſcles are very thin, and from thence 


increaſe a little in Thickneſs, as they approach the Baſis of tte 
lower Jaw, and eſpecially from che Mafleter to the Chin. 
They adhere ſtrongly to the lower Portion of the Maſſeter, 
Triangulurie, ani Quadratus, and on the Maſſeter and Buccins- 
tor, their fleſhy Fibres become aponeurotic, but continue — 
on the Triangularis, being mixed with the Fibres of that M cle 
all the Way to the Commiſlure of the Lips. likewiſe ad- 
vance a litile on the neighbouring Portion of the Quadratus. - 
The Portion of cheſe Muſcles, which anſwers to the Baſis of the 
Triangularis, is in a manner divided into two fleſhy Laminz, the 
outermoſt of which is what advances over the Triangularis and 
Quadratus, the other being inſerted ſeparately in the lower Jaw. 
I have ſometimes obſerved a Part of the fleſhy Extremity of the 
Right Side to pak before the Symphytis of the Chin over a like 
Part from the Left Side, the one covering the other. * 
draw both Corners 
of the Mouth at once, or only one at a time, according to the 
different Direction of their Fibres. The proper Muſcles pull the 
diftcrent Parts of the Lips, in which they are inſerted. The Buc- 
Cinators, in particular, may ſerve to move the Food in Maſtica- 
tion. An entire Treatiſe might be written on the almoſt innu- 
merable Combinations of the different Motions of all theſe Muſ- 
cles; according to the different Paſſions and Poſtures in which a 
my put his Face. None are more affecting, than thoſe 
produced by the Curanei alone, eſpecially in Weeping, which 
they do by their Adheſions to the Triangulares, &&-c. But, by 
their Inſertions in the Bone of the lower Jaw, they draw up the 
lower Part of the Integuments of the Neck, and thoſe of the 
Breaſt next to theſe ; tor they cannot move the Jaw. Iu old 
People, and in thoſe who are much emaciated, theſe Muſcles 
ea Pp gs range by the Eye, under the Chin, and on the 


eck. 

LABIA LEPORINA. Hare-Lips. | 

In fome Perſons, the Lip is ſo divided or lit, as to re- 
ſemble the _ 2 Fare (ſee Tab. X LI. Fig. 1. whence 
it is called a Hare-Lip. This Diviſion is ſometimes ſmall, and 
ſomerimes ſo r a Part ſeems wanting; at other times 
it is double, like the Letter M, and then is termed the double 
Hare-Lip. Beſides the Deformity cauſed by this Diſorder, it 
is attended with an Inconvenience, which hinders Infants from 
ſucking, and Adults from (ſpeaking diſtintly. Sometimes this 
Accident happens to the lower Lip, from the ill Treatment 'of a 
Wound, and this we call the ſpurious Hare-Lip. In the true 
Species, which is born with the Infant, the Palate is often di- 
vided either in Part, or entirely to the Noſe and Uvula ; and 
ſometimes I have obſerved the Uvula wanting. It is no Won- 
der, therefore, if, after a complete Cure of external Diſor- 
der, the internal remains incurable, and renders the Speech un- 
grateful and difficult, on account of the Fiſſure of the Palate 
and Noſe. The leſs and more equal the external Fiſſure, the 
eaſier the Cure; and the more difficult, when it is larger, and 
more unequal. Sometimes the Lip is ſo mutilated as to admit of 
no Cure, particularly in Infants, though, in ſome more advanc'd 
in Years, it may be attempted with greater Hopes of Succeſs. 80 
the double Hare-Lip is — difficult to be remedied from the 
* of the Hiatus,” or ſome other Cauſe, Sometimes Part 
of t 
unleſs 


Jaw, or a Tooth, projects forwards into the Slit ; and, 
Cureican never be perfected. 71 
or proceeds from a Wound, it 
is cured by the knotted Sutute; but, when a Part is loſt, the 
Needles muſt be uſed, as in the true Kind: In this, as Art 
cannot ſupply. what is naturally deficient, it can only unite hat 
is divided; and this is done by cutting and 3 
of the Wound, with great Circumſpection. We ſhall ther 
give a ſuccinct, but 4 Account - the . 3 — 
ate Seaſon, as Sprin mmer, or Autumn, but 
— firſt, is to hy 4 for this Operation ; the Patient ſhould 
be free from any other Diſeaſe, vigorous, and in good Health; 
but, if he has any Diſorder, let that be firſt removed. Next 
be ſhould be prepared by lenient Purges, with a continued 


Regulariry of Diet. The is to be performed in a li 

Rana, dad's ures the fublquen Apparans 2 — 
(Tab, XXII Lett. C.) ſome Needles (Tab. XXV. Fig. 21. and 
22. Or Tab. X Ll. Fig. 2, 3, 4, J.) made of the ſtiſſeſt Sort of Gold, 


theſe are removed, 
When the Hare - Lip is 
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LAB 


in extracting, excite Pains, apd 


ö (Pig. 


"Beſides thele, let there be provided ſome Silk Threads, 
a Veſſel full of warm Water, with a 8 >. Yulnerafy 
Balſam, and a long, narrow Fillet ; and, if Needles are to 


be leſt in the Wound, or the Jaw or a Tooth projects into the Di- 


viſion, a: Forceps proper for the Removal of them will be con- 
venient. Laſtiy, —— Hungary Water, or ſomething of the 
like kind, to revive: the Patient, by applying it to his Noſe. 
When the Operator is provided with theſe Neceſſaries, he muſt 
ſear his Patient, if be is an Adult, againſt the Light, and ſecure 
his Head by an Aſſiſtant: If he is an Infant, which 2 
the Caſe, he muſt be laid in a ſt Man's Lap, and his Head and 
Legs muſt be held faſt by two Aa kante, ile the Perſon, whoſe 
Lap he is in, ſecures his Hands; or, if he be very young, they 
may be tied with «ſtrong Roller. When the Fiſſure is large, and 
the two Parts cannot be eaſily united, it is proper to divide the 
Frenulum of the upper Lip from the Gums, with a Pair of 
Sciſſars, but-withour —— the Gums, or uncovering the 
— then the Surgeon cuts off the 12 of the Fiſſure with his 
iſſars, that they may be every · where bloody, and particularly in 
the upper Part, which ſometimes requires a peculiar Incifion ; 
but he carefully avoids taking off too much, or too little; for 
both Extremes will prevent an Union. He next cleanſes the Lips 
with a Sponge, and an Aſſiſtant holds them cloſe together, whilſt 
the Operator paſſes thro' them two or three Needles, according 
to the Size of the Wound, and Age of the Patient, at about the 
Diſtance of the Breadth of a Gooſe-quill from the Fiſſute; for, 
if they were nearer, they would tear out, eſpecially in —— 
ho are very ſubject to cry. The Needles are to be enter 
from the Left towards the Right, beginning at the ſuperior An- 
le of the Fiſſure, and inſerting them at about a Straw's Breadth 
each other; for this will produce an Agglutination. In per- 
forwing this Operation upon Adults, an Acutenaculum or Handle 
(Tab, 27, 2 2. or 3.) may be found convenient to ſuſtain and de- 
preſs the Needles, tho” it may be done by the Fingers, which is 
my conſtant Practice. | 

When the Needles are thus paſſed, and the Lips again cleanſed 
with a Sponge, let an Aſſiſtant hold them cloſe together, whilſt 
the Operator faſtens a Piece of ſtrong waxed Thread or Silk 
about one End of the Needle, and proceeds with it either like 
the Figure 8, laid ſide ways, thus , (as Tab. 25. fig. 21, 22.) or 
Circularly, (as Tab. 41. bs 5.) beginning either at the upper or 
lower Part; and, having, by this means, drawn the Margins of 
the Lips together, he faſtens the Thread with a Knot. It is 
I to cut off the Points of the Needles with a ſtrong 
Pair of Forceps, that they may not project above the Breadth of 
a Gooſe - quill beyond the Ligature, that they may not prick the 
Lip, and 1 ain and Inflammation; but, when the Needles 
are ſhort, or fecured with Linen or 8 e laid under them, 
this is not neceſſary; on the contrary, t re ſucceeds better 
3 there being then no Danger of an Irritation of the 
Wound. 

It is the Practice to dreſs with ſoft Lint, dipt in Honey of Roſes, 
which is applied between the Gums and Lip, to heal the Wound 
internally : This, indeed, may be done to Adults; but many In- 
conveniencies attend it, if the Patient is an Infant; for chey, by 
crying, will eaſily divide the Wound, beſides the Danger of 
coughing, or being ſuffocated, if the Lint ſhould: flip down. 


The external Part of the Wound is dreſſed with Balſam of Pers, 


or ſome other vulnerary Balſam, covered with Lint, and a Com- 
— adding, if it is thought proper, a ſticking Plaiſter, with 

r Heads, cut in the Form of a Roller, repreſented Tab. 23. d, 
two of which are faſtened on the Right Side of che Lip, and two 
on the Left, the Whole being ſecured with a four- headed Band- 
age, an Inch broad, or a fimple two- headed one, whoſe Ends 
may be faſtene about rhe Occiput, either by a Knor, or Pins. 
Some, when the Fiſſure is very large, apply a narrow uniting 
— (ſee Tab. 23. fe: F) over the Plaiſter; but this does 
more Prejudice than Service, by preſſing the Needles too forcibly ; 
and as the only thing requiſite to keep che Dreſſings on the Wound, 
the firſt-mentjioned age is to be preferred. And, in Infants, 
if I am not miſtaken, the ſticking Plaiſter is very incon- 
venient; far, during the whole Applicao of it, they will cry, 
and, by that means, injure the Lip, but juſt ſown up. Ga- 
rengeot adviſes Bleeding two or times after the Ope- 
ration: But chis is ſuperfſuous, and I have cured many with- 


Out it. 

The Antients it unſafe to attempt this Cure upon In- 
fants under two Years of Ape; und Garengeor would defer it till 
* five; but Ex ce teaches us, that many have 

freed from this Diforder at five or fix, and even at three 
Months old, when they were well in other and the 
Operation was rightly rmed. Beſides, Parents are unwilli 
to defer it ſo long; therefore, when the Fiſſure is but ſi 
there is no neceſfity for che leaſt Delay. Before this Operation, 
— ſhould — kept — — conſiderable 1 ym an 
yne may be given them, that they may 
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Wound heal. Further, the Infant, during the Operation, ſhould 
have his Head rather bent forwards than backwards, to prevent 


coughing, or the Blood from a ys + down his Throat. And 
though this is generally attended wich a profuſe Hzmorrh 


there is no vents an Inflammation, it 

ceaſes upon the Application of the Suture and Bandage before 

recommended. . 
Some Surg for Prevention of the Hzmorrbage, and Con- 


venience of the ion, provide certain Tenacula, contriv'd 
be oy repreſented Tab. 41. fig. 6, 7- to hold the Lip on 
each Side of the Fiſſure, before they temove the Skin with the 
Incifion-knife, or Sci which, tho” they ſeem very properly 
adapted to make a neater Wound and Cicatrix, are very ſeldom 
1 F. 17 — well —— m—_ — is a 1 in = 

ate, Part o u aw, or a generally proje 
forwards, which — 1 be removed, or extracted, be- 
fore the Operation is begun. 

The Dreſſings ought not to be removed before the third Day, 
unleſs ſome Accident renders it neceſſary, and then with Caution, 
that the Parts may not be ſeparated ; to prevent which, it may be 
proper to moiſten the Bandage and Plaiſter with warm Wine; 
and, if the Thread. is relaxed, ſo as not to retain the Lips of the 
Wound, a new Thread muſt be faſtened round the Needles, and 
the Wound bound tighter. This ſeldom. happens. But, when 
every thing appears in due Order, the Surgeon ought to anoint 
the Wound with a Feather, dipt in a vulnerary Balſam, lay freſh 
Lint between the Gums and Lip of an Adult, and proceed as we 
directed before. If the Lips of the Wound appear conjoined in 
three or four Days, he may take out the middle Needle, it there 
are three, or the upper one, if there are but two, with his Fin- 
gers, or a Forceps; but this muſt be done very cautiouſly, firſt 
applying his Fingers on each Side, to compreſs the Edges of the 
Wound. . The Wound may be thus opened every Day, or every 
other Day, by which means the Threads will ſeparate ſpontane- 
oully, and the Cure be perfected by dreſſing with a vulnerary - 
Balſam, or Honey of Roſes, or Syrup of Violets, with a ſtick- 
ing Plaiſter, and uniting Bandage. Laſtly, it will contribute 
greatly to the Cure, if — Patient, _ an Adult, is, for ſome 
time, diered upon Broths, Emulſions, Milk, Jellies, and Food, 
which requires no Maſtication; and is forbid talking. In In- 
fants, the lower Part of the Lip ſhould be often moiſten'd wich 
a Feather, dipt in Honey of Roſes, or Syrup of Violets, which 
will not only, heal, but excite the Child to lick that Part, and, 

means, promote the Cure. 

Many German Quacks and Mountebanks paſs a ſtrong Th 
with a common Needle, thro? the Lips, at the Diſtance obſerv 
by regular Surgeons, and then tie the Ends of the Thread, as in 
the knotred Suture. They obſerve the ſame Order in tying the 
Threads, as others in making the*Ligature about the Needles; 
nor do they vary in their other Dreſſings, and the Remainder of 
the Cure. At laſt they cut the middle Thread on the third or 
fourth Day, the uppermoſt on the fifth, and the loweſt on the 
ſixth or ſeventh, and ſometimes all of them on the fourth or fifth 
Day; and thus they frequently ſucceed, tho' in an aukward Man- 
ner, and with very indifferent Inſtruments, when the Fiſſure is 
___ for, when it is large, this Method can never be effec- 

ual, 

We ſhall now ſubjoin ſome neceſſary Cautions and Obſerva- 
tions relating to this Diſorder. Firſt, When the Skin, in the up- 
per Angle of the Fiſſure, is not taken clean off, that Part wall 
not unite, tho' the lower may; but there will remain an Hiatus, 
to avoid which, none of the Skin ſhould be left behind. Secondly, 
If, thro Neglect, ſuch an Aperture is left above, and the inferior 
Parts are healed, the only Method is to take off the whole Ci- 
catrix by a double Inciſion, and cloſe the Wound afterwards 
with Needles and Ligature: In this Manner I cured ewo Girls of 
ſuch a Foramen, which had been left by Mountebanks. Thirdly, 
When the Palate is divided, and the Hiatus of the Lip extends to 
the Noſe, as is repreſented in Tab. 41. fig. 1. A, the before- 
mentioned Cautions are ſuperfluous, becauſe the Angle is want- 
ing in the upper Part, though a modern Writer has inſiſted on 
them without Diſtinction; which proves that he either never 
met with this Sort, or did not underitand it. Fourthly, In a 
double Hare-Lip, the four Sides of the Fiſſure mult be cut off, 
and then united by long Needles, and a Ligature, beginning on the 
Left Side, then proceeding to the middle, and from thence to the 
Right Side. Noonbayſen, Paifin, and others, adviſe to looſen the 
Threads on the ſecond or third Day, and propoſe many Advan- 
rages from it: But, as the Threads generally adhere to each other, 
and the Wound or Needles, by means of the Blood or Balſam, 
without any Pain or Injury, and this Removal would make In- 
fants'cry, I cannot fee any Reaſon for ſuch a Procedure; unleſs 
an Inflammation, or ſome other Accident, require it, eſpeciall 
as they will ſeparate after extracting the Needles. Sixthly, I uſe 
a kind of Ri or Fillet, with two or three Hooks, like thoſe 
repreſented Tab. 25. fig. 9. which I fix to the Patient's Head, in 
ſuch a manner, that the Angles may be placed on each Cheek, 
near the Lips. Next, having encompaſſed the Needles with the 
Thread, I faſten a ſtrong Lace to one of the Hooks, which I paſs 
to one of the Hooks on the other Side over IT 


* 


* 
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ſo back «ry till the whole Lace is taken 
Hooks, which is the beſt Method of ſecuri 
Wound. Seventhly, Some direct to extend and ſupport the Left 
Side with the Left Hand, and take off the Skin by Sciſſars, with 
the Right; then, changing Hands, the Right Side is to be ſupported 
by the Right Hand, and the Leſt to the tion; but as 
this will render the lower Part of the Lip more tenſe than the 
ſuperior, however cautiouſly it be done, hence, in the Section, 
more will be taken from the inferior than the ſuperior Part, and, 
in conſequence. of this, the Wound will be too large and un- 
equal; which Inconvenience is ſtill greater in Chil — 
the Smallneſs of their Lips, to ſay nothing of the changing Hands, 
and making an Incifion with the Left; I think it, therefore, bet- 
ter not to touch the Lip with the Fingers, during the Section, 
but only to take the Margin wich the Sciſſars. Eighthly, 
Petit has invented, for this Purpoſe, a Needle, almoſt like the 
Larding pin, (ſee Tab. XLI. Fig. 8.) by whoſe obtuſe End A, 
which is hollow and flit, when he has __ itth the Lips 
of the Wound, he introduces the Fibula (Fig. 9.) made of Silver, 
with two Heads; and after extrafting the Needle, leaves it in 
the Wound: Then he involves the Thread round the Fibu, to 
unite the Wound, and this indeed ſeems a very proper Method. 
Bur, if I was to uſe theſe Fiala, they ſhould be Lande of Silver, 
either without a Head, or with one only (as Fig. 10.); for then 
the Head need not be cut off, and they might then be extracted 
with much more Eaſe. Befides, I think this Needle too thick 
and large, and would prefer that (Tab. XL. Fig. 8.) which I re- 
commended for perforating the Ear. Ninthly, If this O 
tion ſhould be attended with an Inflammation, Fever, or C 
vulſions, which never occur'd to me, I agree with Garengeor, 
in removing the Suture. Tenthly, If a large Part of the Lip, 
or any Teeth, are wanting in Adults, ſo that the Fibu/e cannot 
be ſupported, a Leaden Plate ſhould be fixed under the Lip. 
Laſtly, Ir is ſurpriſing, that Hildazvs, out of 600 chirurgical Ob- 
ſeryations, ſhould have nothing upon the Hare-Lip. Heiſter. Chi- 


rurg. 

Sharp ſays, that the callous Edges of the Fiſſure muſt be cut 
with a thin Pair of {trait Sciſlars, the whole Length of it, ob- 
ſerving the Rule of making the new Wound in ſtrait Lines, be- 
cauſe the Sides of it can never be made to correſ without 
this Caution. For inſtance, if one Side of the Hare-Lip was 
indented, the Inciſion of the Edges muſt be continued in direct 


The Pins I employ, ſays he, are made three-fourths of their 


to the other 
ho fine af the 


Lange of Silver, and the other Part, towards the Point, of 
Steel; the Silver Pin : 


is not quite to offenſive to a Wound, as a 
Braſs or Steel one; but a Steel Point is neceflary for its eaſier 
erforation, which makes them paſs ſo readily, that there is no 
need of any Inſtrument to aſſiſt in — them through. Sharp. 
 Becdes the preceding Signification of Labie, the Edges, or 
Lips, of Wounds or Ulcers are thus called. And there is an- 
other Part of the Body, which has acquir'd this Appellation, 
which is the moſt external Part of the Pudendum Muliebre. 
The LABIA PUDENDORUM are more prominent and thicker 


above than below, which lie nearer each other below than above. 


They are principally compoſed of the $kin, cellular Subſtance and 
Fat. The exterior Skin is a Continuation of that of the Pubes and 
Inguina. It is more or leſs even, and furniſhed with a greater 
Number of glandular Corpuſcles, from which a whitiſh ceru- 
minous Matter may be expreſſed; and after a certain Age it is 
likewiſe covered in the ſame manner wich the Pubes. 

The inner Sides of the Labia are ſornething like the red Por- 
tion of the Lips of the Mouth; and it is diſtinguiſhed every- 
where, from the external Side, by a kind of Line, in the ſame 
manner as the red Portion of the Lips from the reſt of the 
Skin; being likewiſe thinner and ſmoother than the outward 
Skin. A great Number of Pores are obſervable in ir, and, alſo, 
numerous glandular Corpuſcles, which furniſh a Liquor more 
or leſs ſebaceous ; and the Corpuſcles ate larger near the Edges, 
than in the other Parts. The Places where the Labis are joined 
above and below, are termed Commiſſures ; and may likewiſe 
be called the Excremities or Angles of the Sinus. Winſlow. 

LABIATE FLOWERS are ſuch as have Lips; or, more 
properly, a labiated Flower is an irregular monopetalous Flower, 
divided into two Lips; the r is called the Creſt, the un- 
der the Beard. Sometimes the Creſt is wanting, and then the 
Style and Chives ſupply its Place; as in the Ground-pine, Scor- 
dium, Bugula, and the like ; but the greateſt Part have two Lips: 
In ſome Species the upper Lip is turned upwards, as in Ground- 
ivy; but moſt uſually the u Lip is convex above, and turns 
the hollow Part down to the lower Lip, and ſo repreſents a 
kind of Helm 
Galeate, Cucullate, and Galericulate Flowers, in which Form 
are molt of the verticillate Plants. Miller's Dit. 

LABIS, azfis, from AzuBdru, to take. A Forceps. 


LABLAB. A Name for the Phoſcolus ; 2&8 - wigro 
LABOR imports either Labour, conſidered as an Exerciſe 

of the Body, or a Diſeaſe. ' | 
LABORATORIUM. A Laboratory. 


1 


Animal conſiſts, is nouriſhed, and lives, on its own 


or Monk's Hood, from whence theſe are call d 


LAc 


LABRAX, 175 The Name of a Fiſh. See LUr Us. 
- LABRISULCIUM. A Chap-in che Lip; or the ame as 
Carr.ocace. This is a ſcrophulous Symprom. See Scro- 


PHULA. 
The Labrifulcium, or c Atrendant 
on the Strum, is beſt cured by the internal Remedies 


hapt upper 
uſually preſcribed to alter and reCtify this particular of 
the Blood, and irs ſecreted —— ov mm i — — 
rial Purgation, oftentimes takes down the A leaſt for 
a time, till by getting of a freſh Cold, or ſome Treſpaſs 
in the Non-naturals, a new Fluxion ariſes, and the Part welle 


up again. | 

The — — irſelf, may be anointed with Oil of Al- 
monds, Sperma-ceti, Ointment of Turty, or Turner's Cerate of 
Lapis Calaminaris. Dr. Bate has two Remedies, in his Diſpen- 
—_— the one he — 4 — = pe nts _ —_— 

enum Tyitici, an Oil, ſtrongly expreſſed from W heat bruis' 

Plates ; which, however — 

happen to ſucceed in common Chaps or Clefu in the 
from the cold Air, to which many 2 ſudject, yet 
muſt — — their Efficacy in our preſent . 

Arnoldus Boot has treated of this Symptom more pa 
in his tenth Chapter, under the Title of Cbeilocace; where, in the 
firſt Place, he tells you, that, as Children are the uſual Subjects 
of this Diſeaſe, it is neceſſary the Remedies ſhould be made as 
palatable as can be. He begins the Cure, therefore, with an 

ing Apozem of the Decbction of Fumitory, Betony- 

ock, Succory, and Polypody, rendering the fawe purgati 
with Sena, Agaric, and Tararinds, of which the Patient is to 
take a Draught two or three times in « Day, rendered pleaſant 
with a little Syrup of Violets, or Succory : Havi en 
neral Evacuation by the Lancet, he bleeds w \ Levehing 2 
hind the Ears, by way of Revulſion, and directs, alſo, Fonta- 
e ze Topics for the Lip ere Epicheave 

is Topics ip are Epithems, by way 

pared of a Decoction of Chervil, Cinquefoil, Myrrhis, red Roſes, 
and Sage, in which a linte Salt of Vitriol, or white Vit 
depurated ted Solutions and Coagulations, has been 
ſolved, whilſt the Chap or Cleft on the Inſide is touch'd fre- 
quently with a Mixrure of Plantain-water, Sugar of Lead, and 
Honey of Roſes. Turner's Surgery. | 

The Unguentum ad Fifſurat of Bates is made of Myrrh, and 
Litbarge of Silver, each one Ounce; Honey, four Ounces ; Wax, 
two Ounces ; Oil of Rotes, ſix Ounces; Oleum Rhodii, twelve 


Or, Take of Armenians Bole, Myrrh; and Ceruſs, each two 
Drams; and make into an Ointment, with Duck's Fat. 
LABRUM. - A Lip. See LAB, 


LABRUM VENERIS. A Name for the Dieſacus, Sylveſtrit, 
or Virga 4; * major. 

LABRU CA. A? Name for the Vitis Sylveſtris. 

LABURNUM. A Name for the Cytiſus Alpinus ; latifolius ; 
fore (55.8 737% 

1 + nn The Labyrinth of the Ear. See Aun 16. 

. une, 

Milk is a Liquor prepared from the Aliment chewed in the 
Mouth, digeſted in the Stomach, perfected by the Force and 
Juices of the Inteſtines, and elaborated by means of the Meſen- 
rery, and ita Glands, and Juices, and the Juices of the thoracic 
Duct: It has undergone ſome Actions of the Veins, Arteries, 
Heart, Lungs and Juices, and began to be aſſimilated ; yet may 
{till be had ſeparate, and diſcharged out of the Body. 

And thus by their own Milk, prepared from the proper 
Matter of the Chyle, all che known la&iferous Animals are 
nouriſhed, both Male and Female: For Milk is always prepared 
from the Chyle, as well in Men as in Women, in Virgins, and 
barren Women, io Mothers,, and Nurſes. Whence every ſuch 
proper 
Milk; and from this alone prepares all the other Parts, both 
the ſolid and fluid, by means of the vital Actions. It is, alſo 
certain, that Men may live for Years, by feeding 15 Milk 
alone, and perform all the Actions of Life, and have all the ſolid 
and fluid Parts of their Bodies perfeckly elaborated. The Serum, 
therefore, the Blood, the Lymph, the Spirits, Bones, Cartilages, 
Membranes, and Veſſels, progeed from Milk; and if a 
may live, for Years, upon Milk alone, Milk muſt con- 
tain in itſelf rhe Matter of all the Parts of the human , 
Milk 9 nearer to an animal Nature than A 
Chyle of the Inceſtines is nearer to a vegetable Nature, and that 
of the Stomach neareſt. And hence we find the Phenomena of 
Fermentation and Putrefaction in the Stomach and Inteſtines ; 
ſuch as acid Eructations, fetid Smells, and the like; for this 
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of Fotus, pre- 


Chyle is a true Emulſion, prepared by the grinding of the Teeth, 
the T , the Stomach, and the Inteſtines, with 
Saliva, Juice 


e Liquor of the Stomach, rhe pancreatic 
in the N and hence Proceeds Mil 
this Milk be and ſuffered to reſt in a clean Veſſel, 
ic firſt appears uniformly white, then throws up a white, thick, 
unctuous Cream to its Surface, and remains ſomewhat bluiſh 
below. If the Cream be carefully taken off, the remaining Mill 


— "a>; 
LAC. 

2 more. The ſame thing happens in Emulſions The 
ilks of all the known Animals have this Property alike, as 
likewiſe the Property of Whiteneß. The hutnan Milk is very 
ſweer and thin, the next is that of Adſes, then that of Mares, 
then of Goats; and, laſtly, of Cows. ', Whence it is preſcribed, 
in this Order, to conſumptive Perſons of weak Viſcera. Bur 
h Milk reſembles. vegetable Emulſions in ſeveral reſpects, 
et they differ in others, Rennet, prepared of the Juice 
io the Stomech of ſuch Creatures as chew the Cud, being 
mixed with Milk, coagulates into an uniform; Maſs, which may 
be cut with a- Knife, and it thus ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into 
Whey and Curd; but this does not bappen in Emulſions. If 
long boiled over the Fire, it Joſes irs more fluid Parts, and con- 
denſes into a butyraceous and cheeſy Maſs; but not into an uni- 
form one, that will cut like the dried Serum of the Blood, or 
White of Egg. It has a pleaſant Taſte, and no unpleaſont 
Smell; it is extremely mild, and of a middle Nature between 
the Blood and the Chyle ; and hence proves different ac- 

cording to the Alimenc, and the Creature that prepares it. 
Neither the Smell, nor Taſte, nor the dropping of new Milk 
into the Eye, manifeſts any acid, alcaline, or ſaline Matter to 
be contained in it. If Milk be heated, and ſucceſſively mixed 
with pure, volatile, and fixed Alcali, there ariſes no Efferveſcence 
which Bowe any Acidity; but the Milk grows ſomewhat thick 
and turbid. To other Parcels of the ſame Milk add the acid 
Spirit of Vinegar, of Nitre, of Salt, and of Vitriol; and theſe 
make no Efferveſcence, ſo as to manifeſt the Milk to be alca- 
line, but thicken and coagulate it · But, upon mixing Milk, 
to which Oil of Tartar per Deliquiam was poured, wich ſome 
Oil of Vitriol, there immediately ariſes a violent Efferve- 
(cence, and much greater than if the ſame Quantity of Alcali 
was to pure Oil of Vitriol. If new Milk be digeſted in 
a Glaſs Alembic, with, a Fire about 160 Degrees, there'comes 
over an aqueous Liquor, without any Signs of an inflammable 
Spirit; nor does this Liquor give any, chymical Sign of being 
either acid or alcaline, upon mixing with either acid or alcaline 
Salts. It, alſo, appears not to contain any ſaline Matter, being 


inodorous, and perfectly inſipid, and cauſing no Pain, if dropt 


into the Eye. There remains behind a yellow, thick, unctuous 
Maſs of a ſweet and grateful Taſte, which Maſs gives not the 
leaſt Appearance of containing any thing acid, alcaline, or ſaline, 
upon all the Trials made to diſcover it. 


REMARKS. 


This is the true Nature of Milk, thus variouſly examined : 
Whence we here find no Signs of a perfect Fermentation, either 
of the acetous, or vinous Kind; 
produces an alcaline Salt, or ferid Oil; and this though a great 
Quantity of animal Juices be mixed with the vegetable Mat- 

ter of the Milk: Whence we muſt form a very different 
Notion of the Action in the making of Chyle 
and Milk, than Chymiſts uſually ſuppoſe and deliver. And, as 
Cattle are milked twice a Day, this whole Operation muſt be 
e. in the Body in the Space of twelve Hours; and, 

detained longer, it begins to degenerate, and to corrupt. 
This Experiment was made upon s Milk, becauſe they 
feed wholly upon —_ Hay, and Water. There is ſome- 
times a Difference found in Womens Milk from the Differ- 

_ ence of the Aliment; but, when freſh, there is little Differ- 

ence to be obſerved, Some have ſuppoſed, that there was 
here a latent Acid, though it did not appear upon the pre- 
ceding Experiment ; but, if Acids are denominated with re- 
2 to our Senſes, or their ſenſible Effects, there is no 

Acid contained in the recent Milk. 


Let new Milk boil in ſeveral different Veſſels, with the Ad- 
dition of a little Water, to prevent its growing too thick in 
che boiling ; pour into one of them a little Vinegar, and one Part 
of the Milk will pac coagulate, and leave the other fluid. 
Into a ſecond pour the Spirit of Nitre; to a third, Spirit of 
Salt; and to a fourth, the Oil of Vitriol, and the ſame Effect 
immediately enſues; nor can this 


ation be prevented by a 

Heat of 212 Degrees: The ſame ation is made with 
any other Acid, as the Juice of Sorrel, Barberries, Citron, 
Currants, Verjuice, Tamarinds, and Tartar ; ſo that the Thing 
which of itſelf was {© liquid as to through the fineſt Ar- 
reries, now has one Part ſeparated into a groſs curdy Matter, 
and another into a. much thinner than the Milk itſelf, called 
Whey, If the Curd be ftrongly preſſed betwirt thick Linen, ic 
makes Cheeſe, which conliſts of the Cream of the Milk. and 
the Curd. This Cheeſe, with Age, becomes ſharp and acrid, not 
acid, but rather ſomewhat alcaline, of a particular Smell, and 
Sar a Taſte, as often to inflatne the Mouth. But when 
Milk is firſt deprived of its Cream, and afterwards ooagulated 
with Acids, or with Rennet, the Cheeſe thence made proves 
very dry, and hard like a Horn g and, when applied to the Fire, 
grows rough, ſcorches, fries, burns, and f perfectly like 


clean Veſſel, and, 


nor of Putrefaction, which 


their Kind, and preferable in this Order: Milk 


AC 
Horn. This is a ſtrange Change of fluid a Matter as Milk, 
but is, perhaps, the Origin of all che Solids in the Body. © 


RE MARK S. 


The Nature of Milk, thus diſcovered, is the ſame in the Re- 
ceptacles of the Breaſts, where it is lodged; and, therefore, 
may be there coagulated by a like faline or acid Matter; 

at which time the thin Serum comes our at the Nipples, 

and the thick Curd remains in the Veſſels, fo as there to pro- 
duce Hardneſs,” Swellings, Inflammmations, Suppurations, Scir- 
rboſities, and Cancers ; haps, the fame may happen in 
the chylous Glands of the | 
agulations with Acids, the Milk retains its white Colour; and 
hence appears the Reaſon why weak Bodies generate a white 
Chyle and Milk, but with Difficulty convert it into a red 

Blood; whence ſuch Conſtitutions as abound with Acid, 
are troubled with acid Corrup ions, their Sweat and Smell 
being alſo acid, and the whole Body pale: Which Particulars, 
being confidered, may lead Phyſicians into a due underſtanding 

of many Diſesſes. is 


Dilute new Cows Milk with a little Water, and boil it in a 
degrees, drop Oil of Tartar per Deliquiue 
in to turn = the more ſo, as more 
ling the longer continued, ſo as to paſs 


into it: It will thus 
Alcali is added, and 


eſentery. But, in all theſe CO- 


from a faint yellow into a red Colour. At the ſame time it co- 


agulutes more and more, and ſeparates into curdy Malles, though 
not ſo large and firm, nor ſo eaſily hardening as thoſe pro- 
duced by Acids. At 
it become a thick, red, 


REMARKS. 
Milk, which, mixed wich Acid, or its own Rennet, 


retains its white Colour, even in the Heat, immediately turns 
yellow with Alcalis in a ſtrong Heat, if the Hear be 
ſuthciently intenſe, almoſt red. . When a Woman, that gives 
Suck, becomes highly feveriſh, the Milk in the Breaſts is cor- 
rupted, and, in this Caſe, it becomes yellow, ſaline, thin, 
and ſauious; the coagulated thick Part, remaining in the Breaft, 


now grows ſomewhat fetid, and is abhorred and loathed by 
the Child. When, therefore, the Milk coagulates in the Body, 
and grows yellow under a Fever, the Phyſician muſt not ſup- 


ſe it coagulated by an Acid, but by roo much Heat, and 
— by an alcaline Tendency. : And, perhaps, Phyſicians 
find the Milk thus coagulated by a Fever an huudred times 
for once that it is coagulated an Acid. And in the laſt 
Contagion among the Cows, while their Meat remain'd in 
the Stomach, and was neither diſcharged upwards by rumi- 
nating, nor expelled downwards, and therefore truly putrefied 
by the violent ee of Heat, ſo that the Stomach was almoſt 
ſcorched, then the Milk grew ſharp, —.— ſomewhat ferid 
and thin in the Dug; and in this 
out, or dropt ſpontaneouſly, Thus, if, when Milk is coagu- 
lated, either by chymical Acids, or by Renner, and heated, 
and an Alcali be put to it, we ſhall find this Aſſertion 
falſe, that Alcalis diſſolve the Coagulation, and recover the 
former Fluidity. And hence we may underſtand, how Milk 
will long remain white in the weakeſt and coldeſt Conſtitu- 
tions, and not be brought to the natural Redneſs of Blood. 
Such Perſons are, therefore, — pale, and their Blood 
chin, pale, and watry; but, upon the Removal of the Diſor- 
der, the Whiteneſs vaniſhes, and the red Colour returns. So, 
when the vital Faculties are but moderately ſtrong, they are 
only able to convert ſome Part of the Milk into Blood, but 
not to pertect the Whole; then there ariſes a ſomewhat 
5 „or greeniſh Colour, whence the Green: ſickneſs in 
irgins. But where the vital Faculties are robuſt and ſtrong, 
ſo that they briskly circulate, and heat the Milk, the white 
Colour is ſoon ſubdued, and converted into a florid Red; 
whence the Blood will be often ſo intenſely red, as to appear 
| almoſt black. Laſtly, it is manifeſt, that the white Colour of 
the Milk may remain in the Body, that abounds with Acids; 


— — 


orm was either milked ; 


dut, if Alcalis preſide in it, it will gradually acquire, firſt, the . 


Colour of Bile, afterwards grow more intenſely yellow, and 

tend to Redneſs. Dr. Lower has ſhewn, that the white Co- 

lour - diſappears twelve Hours after ing. Boerhaave's | 
_ Chymiſery. | 


The medicinal Virtues of Milk, and the Manner of uſing it, 
is ſpecified under the Article Fi8Ra, 


A MiLx-pier. 


I have given, ſays Dr. Cbeyne, the Preference in a low Diet, 

both from Obſervation and Experience, to Milks; ſuch as Aſſes, 
Mares, and Womens; all of them excellent in 
is a Medium be- 
- tween 


- 


— 


FLAC 


tween young animal Food and mere Vegetables : Milk is white 
Blood y made, adjuſted to all the Meanders of Circula- 
tion, and prepar'd by the Hand of Nature, and intended and 
ſignatured by its Author, for the curing, nouriſhing, and forti- 
2 weak, tender, and diſeaſed Animals. Aſſes- milk needs 
no comitant but in extremely bilious Stomachs; and I que- 
ſtion whether teſtaceous Powders, joined with it, do not hurt 
inſtead of benefiting the Patient; if it purges, or even curdles, 
that is of no great Diſadvantage to the Patient, if he is not 
quite gone; for that Curdling ſhews great Redundancy of Gall, 
and an inflammatory State in the chyliferous Tube, which re- 
2 vomiting, purging, and cooling, which the Aſſes-milk will 

moſt gently and fately in ſome; and in a ſhort time cheſe 
Effects will ceaſe, or may be eafily removed by a little Decoctum 
Fracaſtorii at Night, or Spa or Pyrmont Water, or Briſtol, or 
any chalky Water, for common Drink, when theſe Symptoms 
exceed. But, to be uſeful in very tender Caſes, Aſſes· milk ought 
to be eſteem'd Food rather than Phyſic, and taken — 4 
and tender Perſons, eſpecially in inflammatory Caſes or Diſeaſes, 
with acute Pains, ought to live on it, and take it in ſuch Quan- 
tities as they can bear. All cacochymic; conſumptive, thin, 
atrophous Perſons, ought to enter upon it directly, and continue 
it twice or three times a Day, till they are quite recover d: For 
J know nothing in Nature that will ſo ſoon recover and plump 
up the maſcular Fleſh and Habit, as Aſſes-milk long continued; 
for all Chyle that nouriſhes muſt firſt be reduced to the Nature 
and Conſiſtence of Aſſes-milk, elſe it will never kindly paſs into 
the Lacteals. I ſay nothing of Mares-milk, becauſe ir is not 
much in Uſe in Exg/and, though much admired in Eaſtern 
Countries. 

Some Perſons have -2' natural Averſion to Cows-milk ; with 
others it curdles, and either binds too much, or purges, or ſo 
inflates and comes off in Phlegm, that they cannot take it wich- 
out abundance of Pain and Suffering, which is an infinite Loſs 
ro them, it being the ſafeſt, gentleſt, and moſt certain and uni- 
verſal Antidote in all chronical Diſtempers, without Exception 
of one. The only certain Way to make it agree, is firſt to 
cleanſe the Prime Viz by Vomits, or an aloetic Pill now-and- 
then, mixing the Milk, at firſt, with Brifo/, ot any ſoft, but 
chalky Water, making ir into a Gruel or Pudding, with Seeds, 
2s Barley, Oats, Wheat, Sago, Rice, and the like; putting ſome- 
times a Spoonful of White-wine to it; making Bread into Biskets 
wi:h ſweer Cow - mil, without Yeaſt or Salt, with a quick —_ 
taking little at a time, but often; or, laſtly, putting a Spoon I 
of compound Peony-water into a Quart, or 2 Tea-ſpoonful of 
Spirit of Hartſhorn to a Pint; and thus, gradually, carrying off 
the Load, Heavineſs, and Flatulence or Tumult it ſeerns to raiſe, 
which entirely proceeds from the ill State of the Stomach and 
Bowels, that, a Diſterper, are loaded with Wind, Choler, 
and Phlegm, e the concoctive Powers are inflamed greatly, 
the Glands tumid, the Lacteals obſtructed, the Perſpization 
ſtopt, the Blood viſcid, and all the Functions in a ruinous 
State; and not from the Nature of Milk, which is the mildeſt, 
ſofteſt, moſt nouriſhing, and ſalutary of all Foods; and the 
vulgar Error, of its being phlegmatic; is frgm its being the beſt 
and moſt effectual of all Balſamics, and all Lambatives : As we 
ſee it is formed by the Hand of Nature for the Young, that 
is, the Weak and Tender ; and there i; no real Difference berween 
a weak and tender Animal by Nature, and one made ſo by a Diſ- 
eaſe, but that the Caſe is much worſe in the laſt than the firſt ; 
and, therefore, this natural Antidote is more —_ in it: And 
I never: knew one, who laboured and endeavour'd heartily at it, 
but at laſt overcame theſe Difficulties, to his great Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction, unleſs the Caſe was totally gone. Drinking a little 
green Tea, or tepid Barley, or Briſtol Water, when ir oppreſſes, 
will help it off, and relieve. What makes Milk at firſt ſo diſ- 
agreeable, painful, and oppreſſive, is the inflammatory, bilious, 
and acrimonious State of the Stomach and Bowels, which pre- 
ſently turns the Milk into a hard cheeſy Curd, and ſends off the 
Whey into the Laceals too thin and too faſt : Nothing in Milk, 
but the ſweer white Whey, that is, the Serum, with the lighteſt 
and fmalleft Particles of the Curd, nouriſhes or can enter the 
reight and inviſible Mouths of the Lacteals; and hence only 
is the nutritive Virtue of Aſſes, Womens, and Mates-milk, and 
Goats- a —— Rennet, or any ſtrong Acid, will turn Milk 
into a hard cheeſy Curd, which will neither come up, not go 
down, without much Labour, S e, and Oppreſſion, eſpe- 
cially in weak or bilious Stomachs. Weak Renner will make a 
tender Curd, which will eaſily flide off: So that the whole Art of 
making Milk agree with any Stomach, is to prevent its turning into 
too hard a Curd ; which any Alcali will do, Sugar, Crabs-eyes, 
Chalk, the volatile Spirits, and the like. As the Viſcera cool, 
and the Choler lefſens, the Diſorders from Milk ceaſe. However, 
J ſhould adviſe thoſe, whoſe Stomachs zbound with Bile, and ſo 
are in an — — 1 * 20 mealy 2 ſoft 
Roots, we eget r ſome time; I 
thoſe who have bad Livers, and an Overflowing of Foy 
for, as to conſumptive, ſcrophulous, ſcorbutical, diabetical, and 
cancerous Caſes, Milk and are the beſt Antidote, and ſel- 
dom _ wa 
"Ver. II. 


I have been told of two Pigs, fed one with the 


-roxyſms in Winter, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous Humours 


laſt became 1 5 
fallible Remedy is; for a long ti 


838 de overcome: The — wp a 


. 
Load and 
fluity from ir, before it accumulates and acidulares too 
Sweet Cow-whey, or Orange-whey, is an admirable Aritid 
ſcorbutic and cacochymic Habits, in bilious Vomnitings, 
bectic, or low fevetiſh Caſes: It is preferable to moſt, 
all ſorts of Dier-drinks, antiſcorburic Juices, or Ptiſans; and 
who would, at leaſt all the — mounds, drink a Quart 
this, more or leſs, half in the Morning, and half at Night, 
go a great Way to prevent autumnal Fevers, violent gou 
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edations, and cachectic Juices ; eſpecially if fore particular 
Plant, as Scurvy-graſs, Ground-ivy, — Baum, 
the like, were infuſed in it, or @ little Milk of Sulphur ( in 
=_y is not of itſelf too purgative) were firſt taken in a Spoon» 
it. f 

Goars-milk, or rather its Whey, is a wonderful Strengthener 
and Cleanſer. It is ſurpriſing to me, that our Countrymen, 
after they have heard of the many great Cures, in deplorable 
Caſes, Ron by the drinking of Goats-whey, in Scorla 
Ireland, and Wales, with a proper Regimen of Diet, Air, = 
Exerciſe, do not more generally apply to it at firſt, in low, con- 
ſumptive, waſting, ſcorbutic, and cacheftic Caſes; or in all 
viſcid or inflammatory Juices. It was in great Eſteem amo 
antient Phyſicians; and the Goats feeding in a pure Air, and high ' 
Places, on the moſt tender, light, and aromatic Plants, muſt 
communicate a Spirit, Balſam, and Sweetneſs, to the Whey, and 
conſequently, to thoſe who uſe it freely and plentiful And 
accordingly we find its Efficacy; it gently purges, opens, clean; 
cools, and balmifies; and muſt ſurely be a more natural, 

entle Diluent than any artificial Diet-drink whatſoever ; and in 
corbutic, bilious, and inflammatory Caſes, is a moſt ſovereign 
Antidote. But it is common to fee the moſt obvious, natural 
and firmple, but moſt beneficial and ſanative Things, lighted and 
overlooked, while new, foreign, coſtly, and complicated 
are admired: But Time and Suffering will giye Wiſdom 
3 if any thing will. 

ſhould here ſay ſomething of Womens · milk, which is indeed 

moſt natural and homogeneous ro human Bodies in very low 
conſumptive Caſes, and is found extremely beneficial in them ; 
not only to the Young and Tender, but to the antient Tender 
and the Middle-aged, worn out by Diſeaſes; This Milk would 
be infinitely more beneficial and ſalutary, were it not for the ran 
high, foul Feeding, and common Uncleanlinefs of Nurſes, RB 
ſuch low-condition'd Perſons. If Nurſes lived on Cows-milk, 
Seeds, Roots, and Vegetables, well-dreſled ; and drank nothing 
but Toaſt and Water, or Barley-water, or unfefmented Liquors, 
and were kept clean and ſweat; their Milk, paſſing through in- 
finitely more fine and delicate Strainers than thoſe of any brute 
Animal, would be a real Nectar in Atrophies, paralytic and ner- 
vous Caſes: But, on the contrary, as Things arè now conſtituted, 
Nurſes are the moſt humourous, voluptuous, and domineering 
Perſons in a great A and if Food and Nutriture can have 
> Influence on the » Humours, and Paſſions of the Child, 
I think it as neceſſary to have an healthy, clean, ſober Nurſe, as 
ſuch a Mother, for the Heir of a noble Family; ſince it is cer- 
tain, the Child is fed and increaſed as much, and is longer un- 
der the Influence of the Nurſe's Juices and Humours, than it is 
confined in the Mother's Bowels; and, without all Doubt, the 
Body, Humours, and Paſſions, partake of the Materials with 
which Children, and even grown Perſons, are fed and nouriſh'd, 
as conſtant Experience and Obſervation reſtify; and I ſhould 
rather confine myſelf to the innocent and undiſeaſed Nouriſh- 
ment of Water-gruel, Cow-milk, and Seeds, than to the Milk 
of a foul, rank. luxurious, and vitious Nurſe. Cheyne's Method 
of Cure, in Diſeaſes of Body and- Mind. | 

The fame Author, in his Engliſh Malady, further gives his 
Sentiments of a Milk-diet, in the following manner. 

For thoſe whoſe Conſtitutions are ſpoiled, who have bad or 
corrupted Juices, violent and dangerous Symptoms, great Ob- 
ſtructions, are ſubject to the great and eminent Degrees of theſe 
Diſorders, are threaten'd with an Hectic or Conſumption, or a 
Deſtruction of ſome of the great Viſcera, and who have tried 
all the other Methods and Medicines that could be ſuggeſted, 
without Succeſs ; for thoſe I have found no other Relief than a 
total Abſtinence from animal Foods of all Kinds, and all Sorts 
of ſtrong and fermented Liquors, keeping only to Milk, with 
Seeds or Grains, and the different Kinds of vegetable Food, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Diſtemper; from which they bave 
never failed to find a preſent Relief, and a conſiderable Abate- 
ment of the Violence of their Symptoms, Many have been led 
into this Method, without any Advice or Direction, but mere! 
from their own Feelings, and obſerving what they were ca 
under: And many more have been abſolutely cured, and freed 
1 it; ſome even from a very ſhort 

41 time 


5 


bim condemn the 


— 


time aftet they enter d upon it, and others in 4 longer or ſhorter 
time, * to the Obſiinacy of their Diſtemper, if the 
Diſeaſe has not been ſo far gone, as to be paſt. all poſſible Re- 
lief from natural Means. In theſe laſt Caſes it has done all that 
was in the Power of Art, has leſſen'd their Miſeries, and pro- 
tracted their Fate, and has given more Eaſe and Quiet than they 
could receive from any other Method they could turn to, — 
Opiates and Anodynes; to which one is never to give himſelf, 
alf he has given up all Hopes of a total Cure, Where the Nerves 
and Solids are naturally weak, or the Perſons ſubject to nervous 
Diſorders from their Infancy, there is no Method will abſolutely 
free them from ſome (light Returns of their former Symptoms; 
but this Diet I haye found to do more than any other Method 
whatever : However, no one ought to undertake this Regimen, 
without the Advice of ſome honeſt, able, and experienced Phy- 
hcian, who has conſidered his Caſe and Conſtitution, and can 
direct him aright in the proper Management of it, and the Me- 
thods of keeping up the due Tenſion of his Solids, which ſuch a 
Diet may probably ſomewhat relax, while it is purifying the 
Juices, and cleanſing the Habit ; and can likewiſe judge of his 
Conſtancy, Firmneſs, and Reſolution to go thro* with it, ſince, 
in ſome deep-rooted and confirmed Diſtempers of this Kind, 
tho” the Patient may find a conſiderable Relief for many Months, 
et poſſibly, when the groſs Impurities, the Choler, 2 
ts ſtor d up in the Habit; raiſing Sickneſs, Lowneſs o Spirits, 
and a Return of all, or many, of the former Diſorders; this 
may blaſt all his Hopes, and mightily diſcourage him; and make 
ethod, and blame the Phyſician who advis'd 
But, if he ſtands this Shock with Firmneſs and Patience, 


Evacuations, Volatiles 


(which will be readily relieved by _ 
and Aſtringents) he may be aſſured of Succeſs, and his perfect 
Recovery is at hand. But as there are incuzable Diſorders, which 
no Method or Medicine will reach, fo it — 2 * in 
this: And, even after the Patient is recovered by this Method, 
he muſt reſolve to continue in it ever after, at leaſt, not to in- 
dulge himſelf in a much higher Degree of Food, without ſuffer- 
ing preſently, or hazarding a Return of all his Diſorders for, as 
515 obſerves, in all Diſorders of the Stomach, by whatever 
Methods the Patient is recovered, he muſt continue in the ſame, 
when he is well; for the Diſeaſe will return, unleſs Health be pro- 

tected by the ſame Means that reſtored it. | 
I would not be underſtood here (as ſome have maliciouſly and 
artfully miſrepreſented me, contrary to my moſt deliberate In- 
tention) to recommend a total Milk and Vegetable Diet, or, in- 
deed, any particular one, to every one that is ſick, or out of 
Order : i never once had ſuch a Dream. I have given the Pre- 
ference, in my Eſſay on the Gogt, to the common Diet of well- 
choſen Fleſh-meat, and good middling ripe Wine, even in thar 
obſtinate and painful Diſtemper, commonly treated by a Milk- 
diet. And, in my Efſay on Health and long Life, I have endea- 
voured, as far as I could, to enable the Patient to the proper 
Choice of animal Foods fit for his Conſtitution, and the Diſor- 
ders he labouts under; and have, from conſidering the Nature 
of the Diſtemper, actually ordered ſome, who were in a Vegetable 
Diet, to change it for an Animal one. A total Milk and: Vege- 
table Diet, beſides its being particular and inconvenient in a 
Country where animal Food is the common Diet, and affording 
no ſufficient Store of animal or mechanical Strength, (to Perſons 
naturally weak, or who have not been habituated to it from their 
Cradles) may bring the Patient into ſuch a State, that, without 
the outmoſt Riſque or Danger, he can never leave it off again. 
And, while he is under it, by relaxing and ſoftening the Solids, 
in ſome Degree, when it is a ſweetening the Juices, it brings him 
under a Neceſſity of ons up their Tenſion with proper, aftrin- 
gent, warm, and cordial icines, (which are of the ſame Na- 
ture with a more generous Diet) and inceſſant Labour and Ex- 
erciſe: And in groſs foul Bodies, or thoſe 8 to goutiſh, 
ſcorbutic, or, other inflammatory Diſorders and Paroxyſims, it re- 
uires the utmoſt Care and Caution, that the Diſeaſe be not 
— — at firſt, thrown inwards, and ſo the extreme N 
of Vapours, Lowneſs, and other nervous Diſorders, enſue, which 
this Diet is deſigned: to prevent. Indeed, there are ſome Caſes, 
wherein a Vegetable and Milk-diet ſeerns abſolutely neceſſary, as 
in ſevere and habirual Gouts, Rheumatiſms, cancerous, leprous, 
and ſcrophulous Diſorders, extreme nervous Colics, Epilepſies, 
violent hyſteric Fits, Melancholy, Conſumptions, and the like, 
and towards the laſt Stages of all chronical Diſtempers: In ſuch 
Diſtempers I have ſeldom ſeen a Milk-dier fail of a good Effect 
at laſt; but in moſt other chronical Diſtempers, nervous or hu- 
mourous, and in all their tolerable Degrees, and firſt and ſe- 
cond Stages, a common middling, plain and moderate Diet is 
certainly the beſt and fafeſt ; a little animal Food of the youngeſt, 
ro- 


lighteſt, tendereſt, thinneſt, and ſweeteſt Kind, and a ſmall 


| aaſiver all the Ends of pure Milk and Vegetables ; 


rtion of generous Liquors, to keep up the due Tenſion of the 

lids, under the en I have mentioned; weak Broths, 

and Soups made of tender young animal Subſtances, without Fat 
a du 


or Butter, and thickened with a due hy = bog of vegetable Seeds 

or Grains; ſuch as thoſe of Wheat, Barley, Rice, » Oats, 

Millet, and the like; ſuch a Di ſay, will, in wn nion, 
' = 


: 


I have 


DAR 


found ſuch an one leſs dangerous, ſo it is a more 


tion, as Things now ſtand, and wants only a few Months in the 
ſame Courſe, of that Cure which might be gained, perhaps, by 


going into ſuch a particular Method of Diet. I am never for 
entering upon extreme or uncommon Means of Diet or Medi- 
cines, but in extreme and mortal Caſes ; for I always think, that 
common _ is the beſt Indication of a ſound Mind, and com- 
mon Life the beſt Means of temporal Happineſs, elſe they had 
never been common. ' 

One great Advantage that a Milk and Vegetable Diet has over 
a Fleſh and Animal one, lies principally in this; that one ma 
thereby avoid loading the Juices wich too many Salts of any kind, 
or thickening them with more groſs and hard earthy Particles, or 
ſuch as cannot be broken or comminuted by the natural Force 
of the weak Solids ; and by it Patients will not be ſo readily led 
into Errors in the Quantity; Nature not being tempted to receive 
or retain ſuch unprovoking and impoignant Viands, whereby they 
avoid the Snare and Temptation that Liquorihnels and high Re- 
liſh, throws many into. Another Advantage is, that it effectually 
dilutes and cools too thick or hot Juices, and that a ſufficient 
Quantity of it may be taken to keep the Bowels and Blood-veſlels 
full, and ſufficiently turgid, whereby the Circulation, and natural 
Evacuations and Secretions will be more uniformly carry'd on in 
ſuch weak Habits, than can poſlibly be under an animal Dier of 
ſo ſmall a Quantity, as muſt be neceſlary in ſuch Caſes, unleſs ir 
be extremely diluted with Water, and the farinaceous Vegetables, 
which bring it to the ſame State: And, therefore, in greatly de- 
praved Habits, and ſuch deep and dangerous Diſeaſes as I have 
mentioned, it is the moſt por and abſolutely neceſſary Regi- 
men to carry on the natural Functions without Pain and Uneaſi- 
nels, and to preſerve the Sides of the Capillary Veſſels from 
coaleſcing and growing together, and ſo preventing irremediable 
Obſtructions; tho', in other more {light Caſes, it may be not only 
not neceſſary, but even ſometimes inconyenient and hurtful : For 
tho it will always produce at length Freedom from Pain, and 
Freedom of Spirits, and a greater Capacity for intellectual Fun- 
tions ; yet it will never mechanical Force and Strength, 
or an hardy, ſtrong Conftitution, which, in ſome Circumſtances, 

mployments, Trades, and Profeſſions, is indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
ſo that ſuch a Courſe and Regimen is only proper for thoſe who 
follow intellectual Occupations, and ex chiefly mental Plea- 
ſures, Freedom from Pain, Chearfulneſs, and Length of Days; 
or, in ſhort, for the Studious and Sedentary. - 

A total Aſs-milk Diet (about two Quarts a Day without any 
other Meat or Drink) will, in time, cure a Cancer in any Part 
of the Body, with mere common Dreſſings, provided the — 
be not quite worn out before it be begun, or too far gone in 
the common Duration of Life: And even in that Caſe it will 
leſſen the Pain, lengthen Life, and make Death eaſier, eſpecially 
if joined with ſmall interſperſed Phlebotomies, Millepedæ, Crabs- 
2 ha prepared, Nitr Rhubarb, properly managed : But the 

iet, even after the Cure, muſt be continued; and never after 
greatly altered, unleſs it be into Cow- milk, with Seeds. 

Any Cancer that can be cut out, contracted and healed up, 
with common, that is, ſoft, cool, gently aſtringent Dreſſi 
and, at laſt, left as an Iſſue on the Part, by a Cow-milk 
Seed-diet, ever after continued in, may be made as eaſy to the 
Patient, and his Life and Health as long preſerved, as if, almoſt, 
he had never been afflicted with it, eſpecially if under Fifty. 

A total Milk and Seed - diet, gentle and frequent Phlebotomies, 
as Symptoms exaſperate, a little Ipecacuanha, or Thumb- vomit, 
repeated once or twice a Week, chewing Quill-bark in a Morn- 
ing, and a few Grains of Rhubarb at Night, will totally cure 

nſumptions, even when attended with Tubercles, an Hæmo- 
ptoe, and Hectic, in the firſt Stage will greatly relieve, if not cure, 
in the ſecond Stage, eſpecially if Riding in warm clear Air, be 
joined; and make Death eaſier in the third and laſt Stage. 

A total Cow-milk Diet, about two yo a Day, without any 
other Food, will, at laſt, totally cure all Kinds of Fits, Epilepti 
Hyſterical, or Apoplectic, (which are all but Degrees or Symptoms 
of one general Diſeaſe, which I call Scorbutico- nervoſe, or the 

lain Scurvy, in its laſt Stage) if entered upon before _ 

t the Patient, if near Fifty, muſt ever after continue in 
ſame Dier, with the Addition only of Seeds; otherwiſe his Fits 
will return oftener, and more ſeverely, and at laſt cut him off. 

A total Cow-milk Diet, without any other Food, will bid 
faireſt to cure a Hemiplegia, or even a Dead Palſy, and, conſe- 
quently, all the leſſer {nd of a partial one, if entered upon 
before Fifty: And this Diſtemper I take to be the moſt obſti- 
nate, intractable, and diſheartening one that can afflict the hu- 
man Machine; and is chiefly P uced by intemperate Lechery, 
with its neceſſary Attendant habitual Luxury. It may be re- 
tarded in its Progreſs by 5 mercurial and fetid Gum 
Medicines, Air, Geſtation, Pilulæ ZErhiopice of the Ein- 


burgh Diſpenſatory of the laſt Edition, with Water- beverage, 
and Mineral Water, and cold or hot Bathing in the reſpective 
Seaſons; but this is never to be eradicated, if the Stroke is deep, 
Life far — — but by Cow- milk only. 

ilk and Seed diet, with gentle Vomits before and 
Morning, at 

t 


total Milk 


the Fits, chewing Bark in a Morning, and Rhubarb 


tebotomy about the Equinoxes, will perfectly cure 
in Perſons under F 14 . — thoſe fur- 
vanced in — —_ thoſe 4 E 
oints, eſpecially joined with Ai erciſe, an 
conſtant Friction; but muſt be continued ever after, 
defire to continue well. 
theſe mentioned Caſes and Cures, I have known or treated 
ſo chat they may, with high Probability, and medical 
depended on. The following are reaſonable and 
ſo certain, for want of ſufficient Experi- 


not 
A total Milk and Seed-diet, with cool Purges now-and-then, 
as of Manna and Cream of Tartar, or Glauber s Salt, with a Pill 
of the Præcipitat. per ſe, or Pills of the Mercurius Alcaliſatus, 
with Terebinthina will, in fix Weeks, or a Month, totally 
cure and eradicate any Venereal Diſtemper, in its firſt Stage, or 
while it is only termed a Gonorrhza virulenta, without other 
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Symptoms, if Bark and Rhubarb are chewed for ſore time after, 
to conſolidate and conſtringe. | 


A total Milk and Seed-dier, continued for fix or eight 2 
will totally cure and extirpate Venereal Diſtempers in their ſec 
Stage, when they may be called the great Pox, with Bubos, 
Cancers, and cutaneous Defedations, if Pills of Præci itat - per 
ſe, or of Mercurius Alcaliſatus and Gum Guaiac. with Dreſſings 
of the 3 Neapolicanum conſtantly applied, be perfiſted 
in during that time, which may be done without keeping Houſe, 
or Interruption of Bufineſs. 

In thoſe who, for the laſt Stages of Veneteal Diſeaſes, have 
-unſucceſsfully gone thro” a full Salvation, a total Milk and Seed- 
diet, long and ſtrictly continued in, would certainly cure and 
' eradicate the Diſtemper, if no other hereditary Diſeaſe be com- 
plicated with it: Whereas, in the common Management, a total 
Pare is ſeldom to be obtained, and thereby many are miſerable 
all their Days. 

An habitual Aſthma, if managed with a Milk and Sced-diet, 
Quickſilver well purified, half an Ounce twice a Day, Squill 

Vomits about new and full Moon, and after with the Squill Pills 
of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, might be torally eradicated, eſpe- 
cially if a Southern Climate, and warm clear Air, were joined. 

In a painful and dangerous Pleuriſy, after a good Part of the 
Size of the Blood has been drawn off by large Phlebotomies, and 


the Diſtemper, by ſaponaceous and oily Emulſions, with volatile 


Alcalies, is leſſened ; if a total Milk and Seed-diet were inſtituted, 
and duly perſiſted in, the Blood and Juices would, in time, thereby 
be ſweetened, and a Return, a Phthiſis, and an Empyema, be 
affectually prevented. 

A Milk and Seed - diet, with Vomits of Ipecacuanha, and a 
' few Grains of Tartar emetic, rep every new and full Moon; 

in the Intervals Alcaliſatus and Guajac. Pills continued; and, 
when the Blood is ſufficiently attenuated, and the Obſtructions 
opened, if cold Bathing, with vegetable Aſtringents, (Bark eſpe- 
cially) were employ'd to finiſh the Cure, and the ſame Regimen 
ever after continued; this Method, I think, would ſooner, more 

leaſantly, and moredurably, cure and 4 all kinds of Manias, 
Phrenſies, and Madneſſes, (which are ſo ſhamefully frequent in 
Britain) than the common one of treating them with teari 
Er tics, and ſcraping Cathartics, under the uſual full ſtrong Diet 
of Animal Food, which does but add Fewel to the Diſtemper ; 
and generally the Diſtemper returns in a greater or leſſer Degree, 
to the Party, or his Poſterity. 7 

In any Hzmorrhage, .cither from the Lungs, Noſe, Anus, or 
Uterus, how violent ſoever, if, after ſome repeated Phleboto- 
mies, to moderate the Flow, the Uſe of Eaton Stypric, in 
Briſtol Water, or the Tinctura Roſarum, with Bark in Subſtance, 
Extract, or Decoctions, were freely adminiſtered, a total Milk 
and Seed-diet was ordered and duly proſecuted, it would totally 
cure theſe Symptoms, would at laſt ſweeren and balmify the 
Blood and Juices, and prevent Returns. For all Hzmorrhages 
are of the ſame inflammatory and acrid Nature, differing only 
according to the Part where the Rupture of the Capillary Vein 


— and ſuppoſe a thick Curd, and a ſharp Serum, in the 


A Jaundice, black or yellow, proceeding from a ſpoiled or 
obſtructed Liver, a viſcous or morbid Bile, or biliary Stones, 
which prevent the Separation of the Choler, and its Patlage into 
the Inteſtines, by which means it is forced back into the Veins, 
is rarely, and, perhaps, never to be totally cured or eradicated, 
but by a Milk and diet, frequent and active Vomits, ſapo- 
naceous Emulfions, wich volatile Alcalies, Mercurial Plaiſters on 
the jon of rhe Liver, Bath Waters,/ and conſtant Riding. 
This Method, I know from Experience, will perform a total 
durable Cure, and otherwiſe I never ſaw it effected. 


A total Milk and Seed - diet, with ſole Water-beverage, would, 


at laſt, cure and extirpate any Degree of the Scurvy, ſcorbutic 
Ulcers, and impoſtumated Glands, even the Lepra Græcorum 
and Arabum; or, at leaſt, make them infinitely better, if duly 
continued; and ZEtbiops Mineral, Cinnabar of Antimony, or the 


Aqua Argentea, were joined to it in a long Continuance. 

Of all others, a total Aſs- milk · diet is the cooleſt, moſt ſweet- 
ening and reſtorative poſlible : Next co it is Cow or Goat-milk 
9 3 : 


"Temperament, ſo is it beyond 


Whey, if not too flatulent or purgative ; Cow-milk, boiled © 
raw, for the whole Food, is next in Degree to thoſe. i ay 
La Motte affirms, that, in abundance of Experience, he has 
always obſery'd that Milk which is thinneſt to be beſt; inſo- 
much that he ſeldom failed telling the Condition of the Child dy 
ſeeing the Nurſe's Milk. For the Child which ſucks Milk that is 
clear and thin, is 1730 plump, freſh, and healthy; on the 
_— thick, the Child is lean, very hot, 
He, alſo, remarks, that thoſe Children, which ſuck thick 
Milk, ſeldom wet their Beds; but thoſe who feed on that which 
is _ LING > 28 _n abundantly. 
ilk, which is clear, has a ſweet agreeable "Taſte, 8s if it 
was ſugar d, and ſpins out of the Breaſt with — when 


a little preſt, tis a Sign the Nurſe has a great Quantity; and then 


it runs out of the Breaſt ſi 


in 
the Child bas ſuck d. inn 
That Milk which is thic 


| b | k, has often a bitter, ſalt, or ome 

other diſagreeable Taſte ; and drops from the Breaſt, when preſs d. 

— titne the Breaſt is ſoft; a ſure Sign, that it does not fill with 
ilk. 

In order to taſte the Milk, the Mouth muſt be ſeveral times 
rins d with Water, and ſome Milk muſt be put upon a Plate, 
and a few Drops may then be taſted. 

Large Breaſts are ſubject to have but little Milk. Breaſts that 
— 1 large, with a red Nipple, which hangs free, are to 

preterred. 

"Tis difficult to judge whether a Nurſe is with Child or not, 
becauſe they ſeldom have the firſt Symptoms of Pregnancy, as 
Sickneſs, Vomiting, and the like. 

When a Nurſe is with Child, the Child which ſucks of her 
grows ill, the Nurſe becomes thin and lean, and the Milk dimi- 
niſhes ; but this does not always happen before the Nurſe is far 
advanced in her Pregnancy. 

Nurſes that have the menſtrual Flux, are ſometimes not the 
worſe for it, provided the Child does not grow ill with their 
Milk; but they are never to be choſen ; for the Child frequently, 
during the Flux, will not ſuck, and is ill. La Morte, 

The ſame Author adviſes, inſtead of all the boaſted 1 9 
to the Breaſts, in order to dry up the Milk, to apply a ſoft, warm 
Napkin to them; and not to let them be cool'd or touch'd, 
let the Pain be never fo violent. 

The greater the Violence and Impetuoſity, with which the 
Milk comes into the Breaſts, the ſooner the Pain ceaſes, ef 
cially if it does not run out; for, if it does, the Pain is leſs, 
continues longer. | 

Care muſt be taken, when the Milk runs out, to change the 
Cloths frequently, for fear the Breaſts ſhould take Cold, and the 
Milk curdle in and cauſe a Tumor. | 

Great Care muſt, alſo, be taken, that a Woman take no Cold 
at her Arms, or Hands; ſhe muſt, therefore, wear her Shift very 
low, and wear Gloves or Mittens; for Cold, taken at the Hands, 
will cauſe Tumors in the Breaſts. For this Reaſon it would be 
moſt prudent to keep the Hands conſtantly in Bed, if it can be 
done without cauſing flight Vapours, as it ſometimes does. 

Taking Cold at the Feet will, alſo, cauſe a Tumor and Ab- 
ſceſſes in the Breaſts. La Motte. 


Of the ſalutary Quality of Wux v. | 


So great is the Divine Goodneſs and to Mankind, 
that we are not only ſupplied with a wonderful Variety of effica- 
cſous Remedies, for the Prevention and Cure of as great a Variety 
of Diſeaſes, from the vegetable, animal, and mineral Kingdoms, 
but our daily Food is, alſo, endued with Virtues adapted to the Re- 
moval of the moſt acute Diſtempers. Milk is an evident In- 
ſtance of this, which, as it is perfectly ſuited to the Nouriſhment 
and Support of the Body, at _y Age, in every Diſpoſition and 

| Diſpute intitled to the Supe- 

riority among the Safeguards of Health; inſomuch that we hardly 
find any thing in Nature, either ſo fate or efficacious as this 
Liquor. But, as the moſt excellent Remedy, ill prepared, or 
imprudently adriniſtred is prejudicial, ſo may Milk, of any Sort, 
and the Uſe of it, be attended with ill uences; for the 
Nature and Diſpoſition of all Food and Medicine is ſuch, that it 
has both a ſalutary and noxious Principle, and of conſequence, 
unleſs the latter is skilfully corrected, muſt do Miſchief. It is, 
therefore, the Part of a prudent Phyſician judicioully to diſtin- 
iſh between them, reject the Pernicious, Choice of the 
cial and, laying afide the Deſtructive, to make uſeof thoſe 

only, which may procure Health. In this he will find great 
Aſtitance from Narural Philoſophy, but more eſpecially from 


Chymiſtry. 
Upon this Conſideration, and from an earneſt Deſire of make- 
ing every thing in Phyſic ſerviceable to Mankind, we ſhall con- 
the medicinal Virtues of Milk, and demonſtrate that ics 
more fluid Subſtance, called Whey, is a ſovereign and unpa- 


ralled Remedy; whilſt the more heavy, and terreſtrial * 
Part, particularly when ſeparated from the] Whey, is always per- 


; 11 
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Though nothing is more wholſome, or better accommodated 
to the 12 of animal and even human Bodies, inſo- 
much that it may be — ſtyled the moſt conſiderable of Ali- 
ments, yet, amongſt the Variety of Suſtenances we take, nothi 
is fo dangerous, nothing occaſions ſo many violent Diſorders, 
as Milk: For as every Kind of Milk conſiſts of two Subſtances, 
the one fluid, the other folid, and fince, without an intimate 
Union and Conjunction of theſe, it is neither ſalutary, nor yields 
a proper Nouriſhment, ſo, without Doubt, when the caſeous Sub- 
ſtance is condenſed into a Curd, it aſſumes a different Quality, 
and proves unfriendly to Health. We ſeldom, however, find. 
any Aliment which admits of fo eaſy a Diſſolution of its Mix- 
ture, and in which the component Parts of the Mixture are fo 
ſoon ſeparated from each other; and this ſo entirely, that the 
Craſis is not only eaſily deſtroyed by an Affuſion of ſome par- 
' ticular Liquids, but the caſeous Part even recedes and coagu- 
lates ſpontaneouſly. 

Every one knows, that all Milk, when left at Reſt, in Sum- 
mer, as alſo in Winter, if the Room is warm, much more if it 
thunders or lightens, will curdle of itfelf very eafily and ſoon, 
the caſeous L. buttery Subſtance departing from the ſerous, and 
adhering ſeparately to the Veſſel. It is, alſo, known, that Mile 
coagulates by the Affuſion of an acid Liquor, or ſuch as bas 
any Acidity latent in it, ſuch as Vinegar, for Inſtance, Juice of 
Citron, Rhexi/h Wine, or Malt Liquor; and this happens ſooner, 
if the Milk be warm. Yer it is' ſurpriſing, that a ſtrong and 
concentrated Acid, ſuch as Oil of Vitriol, is ſo far from con- 
denſing Milk, that it renders it mare fluid; perhaps for this 
Reaſon, that the ethereal Principle, mixt with Oil of Vitriol, 
ſo attenuates and agitates the Parts adapted to Coagulation, as 
to prevent their curdling and concreting. It is remarkable, that 
weak Spirit of Wine, when poured into Milk, money hardly 
any Alteration; but when the ſame Spirit, highly reCtified, is 
added to it, eſpecially in a conſiderable Quantity, it converts it 
into a Milk-curd ; which, in my Opinion, may be thus accounted 
for : This pure Spirit of Wine, abſorbing the humid Part of the 
Milk, cauſes a Seceſſion of the groſſer Subſtance from the Pores 
of the more liquid Part, in the fame manner as it turns ſatu- 
rated Spirit of Sa Ammoniac into a Curd. | 

'Thele things produce a Coagulation of Milk, when out of 
the human Body: Now let us conſider, what 2 deſtroys 
the Union of the ſerous and caſeous Parts within ourſelves. The 
Stomach is ſeldom without an Acid, becauſe moſt of our Food 
both ſolid and fluid contains an Acidity, which remains, eſpe- 
cially after the Digeſtion of the Aliments, and, having nothing to 
check it, adheres firmly to the Coats of the Stomach : But, as 
this Acid differs in its Qualiry and Virtues, ſo likewiſe the Coa- 

lation, produced in the Milk, differs; for, in ſome Caſes, the 

ixture of the Milk is only diſturbed, the groſſer Parts unite 
moderately, and ſtill remain ſwimming in the more fluid Part; 
but in other Caſes the groſſer Parts are converted into an hard, 
firm, and heavy Curd, which ſubſides, and, firmly adhering to the 
Couts of the Stomach and Inteſtines, is, with Difficulty, dif- 
ſolved, but afterwards, by an Aſſociation with excrementitious 
Sordes of a worſe Quality, lays the Foundation of dangerous 
Diſorders. This Conſequence, indeed, rarely follows, though 
the Acid of the Stomach be conſiderably ſtrong, unleſs the Sto- 
mach itſelf be infirm and weak, fo that the Aliment continues 
too long in its Cavity, and unleſs it is affected with a preter- 
natural Heat, which deſtroys the due Commixture of the various 
Parts of the Milk. 

From what has been ſaid, we may Tore Bene diſcover, to 
what Conſtitu · ions, and in what Diſorders, Milk, from the Coa- 
on it undergoes in the Stomach, is hurtful and deſtructive. 

or, firſt, we obſerve, that the moſt terrible Diſorders of ſuck- 
ing Infants proceed from coagulated Milk, particularly if their 
weak Stomachs are overloaded with the groſſer Milk, by giv- 
ing them the Breaſt roo frequently, ſo that they cannot duly 
digeſt their Contents, which degenerate into a Coagulum, that, 
by continuing there, becomes very acid and corroſive, and the 
bilious Juice being added. to it in the Duodenum, it ferments, 

rows green, and corroding the moſt tender and exquiſitely ſen- 

ble nervous Coats of the Stomach by its acute Acrimony, 
excites ſevere Pains with Inquietude and Anxiety, which are often 
followed by mortal epilepric Convulſions. 

Beſides, Milk, eſpecially that which is replete with a large 
Quantity of caſeous Subſtance, is very prejudicial to old Men, 
partly becauſe all Food ſoon grows acid in their Stomachs; and 
partly becauſe the Milk itſelf, as well as the Curd, remains too 

ng there, through the Laxity and exceſſive Languor of the 
— — Motion, whence ariſe anxious Pains of the Præcordia, 
ripings, accompanied with a Teneſmus, and Inflation of the 
Belly: The Faces, alſo, are diſcharged with Pain, a Corroſion, 
and Itching of the Inteſtines; the Body, alſo, is wearied, and the 
—_— loſt. - But there is hardly any Diſorder, in which the 
We of Milk is ſo detrimental, as that commonly termed the 
hypochondriac Affection, in which, from an evident Diſturbance 
of the Buſineſs of Concoction and Excretion by Stool, . 

from Spaſms, and a copious Increaſe of Flatulences, many ac 
ties are generated in the Stomach, which, as they ſoon coa- 
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te and precipitate the Milk received there, bring on | 
na mptoms. Nor is it by any means expedient, 10 5 
thoſe with Milk, who are recovered from a violent Di 

becauſe che Stomach cannot digeſt this ſtrong Nutriment, but 


retains it too long, ſo that by St ion it aſſumes a deſtructive 
lity, and contributes to the Production of Diſeaſes. 

n what Diſeaſes Hippocrates prohibits a Milk- will ap- 
pear evidently from Apbor. 64. Seck. 5. which runs thus: © It is 
improper to give to Perſons afflicted with Pains in the 

© Head, to ſuch. as are feveriſh, or labour under an Elevation 
« and Rumbling of the Præcordia. It is, alſo, improper for 


« thoſe afflicted with Thirſt, for ſuch as have bilious Stools in 
ce acute Fevers, and ſuch as have loſt 12 Quantity of Blood.“ 
This I take to be the Reaſon, why Milk is prejudicial in Pains 
of the Head: There is, by means of nervous Membranes, a 
eat Conſent between the Stomach and Head, ſo that, if the 
ead is tormented with exquiſite Pain, the Stomach is likewiſe 
affected, and not capable of duly n and ex- 
ling the Aliments. Beſides, a Pain of the Head often takes its 
iſe from a Diſorder of the Stomach, eſpecially when the latter 
does not properly perform the Office ot Concoction, and is over- 
loaded with acid and viſcid Crudities. In both Caſes drinking 
Milk is productive of bad Conſequences; fince it continues 
= — romach, and is, by that means, form d into a prejudici 
oagulum. 

Beſides, Hippocrates forbids the Uſe of Milk in violent Fevers; 
nor is there any — ary, this. For, firſt, in- 
tenſe Heart is a very great Enemy to the homogeneous Mixture of 
Milk; and we are convinced by daily Experience, that Milk is 
ſoon condenſed into a kind of C by external Heat. Farther, 
in all Fevers, the Patient is ſomewhat coſtive, or labours undet᷑ 
a total Conſtipation, whence that groſſer, excrementitious Mat- 
ter of the Milk, which is no way ſuited to a Conjunction with 
the viral Humours, ſtill remains, and, being added to the Cauſe 
of the Fever, augments it, ſo that the ſpaimodic Strictures are, 
alſo, increaſed. Hippocrates, alſo, thinks Milk improper for 
theſe, who are troubled with bilious Stools or 'Choler ; ule 
this Diſorder derives its Origin from a very acid cotroſive Juice, 
mix'd with the ſulphureous Parts of the Bile, and accommodated 
to diſſolve the Texthre of the Milk. He diſapproves of Milk, 
likewiſe, for Perſons who have loſt a great Quantity of 
which, by too much exhauſting the Heat and Spirit, breaks 
debilitates the Strength and Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
by the Aſſiſtance of which the Solution of the Food, the Elabo- 
ration of the Chyle, and Diſcharge of the Fæces, are performed; 
ſo that, by this means, Milk, after veing drank, grows acid and 
thick by its Continuance, and terrible Stagnations of the recre- 
mentitious Matter happen in the Prime Viz. 

But if we are not ſatisfyd wich the Reaſons already given, and 
would have them corroborated by the Teſtimonies of the moſt 
approved Phyſicians, both antient and modern Authors inſiſt 
upon the bad Conſequences of come Milk. Thus, Av4- 
cenna, L. 4. Fen. 6. Tr. 3. Sed. 96. ſpeaking of Milk, ſays, If 
« Milk becomes acid in the Stomach, from hence ariſes a Ver- 
« tigo, Syncope, and pungent Pain, in the Mouth of the Sto- 
ce mach; and ſuch an acid Milk is ſometimes productive of a 
« mortal choleric Paſſion.” And Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 64. 
judiciouſly adviſes bilious and choleric Perſons to abſtain from 
all Milk, on account of the ulum. Matthiolus, Comment. 
in h. I. adds this as the Reaſon: “ Milk, ſays he, formed into a 
« Coagulum, produces Difficulty of Breathing, oppreſſes the 
©« Stomach, fills the Head with Vapours, and is concocted with 
« preat Difficulty.” Further, Bellonins, in L. 2. Epidem. p. 211. 
writes thus: © A Man labouring under a Dyſentery, after the 
« unſucceſsful Uſe of many Medicines, was adviſed by his Phy- 
c ſicians to the Uſe of new Cow's-milk : This coagulating in his 
cc Stomach, it is incredible, what terrible Symptoms, ſuch as 


cc ata ome 6 and others of a like Nature, were by that means 
« produced. 


Heny. ab Heer. 2 15. likewiſe, gives an 
Account of one, who by means of coagulated Milk, was ſeized 
with a cold Sweat, and breathed with ſuch Difficulty, that he 
dreaded a Suffocation ; that he was oppreſſed with a Nauſea ; 
and toſſed himſelf in his Bed, with frequent Deliquiums. 
The ſame Author, alſo, affirms, that another Patient was, by 
means of coagulated Milk, thrown into a Cholera. Amatus 
Luſitanus, Cent. 6. Curat. 5, 6. informs us, © that coagulated 
« Milk produced a heavy Weight, with Pain about the Præ- 
cc cordia; and that the Patient, when he attempted to vomit, was 
«© immediately ſuffocated.” He likewiſe, from the Authority of 
Aetins, affirms, that very bad Symptoms have been produced 
by Milk in Patients afflicted with a Dyſentery. More Inſtances 
of this Kind are to be met with in us's Annot. C. 17. 
and Foreſts, Lib. 18. Ob/” 13. *Tis certain, that the beſt Phy- 
ſicians, from the ill Conſequences produced by ulated Milk, 
have not hefirated to aſſert, that the Milk has a 
poiſonous Principle in it. 

Since, therefore, ſuch imminent Dangers ariſe from Milk coa- 
gulared in the Stomach, we ſhall, next, briefly conſider what Re- 
medies are ſuited to the Cure of Diſorders of this Kind. Senner- 
tus, Lib. 6. Prax. Part. 8. Cap. 39. and in Paralip. p. 17. ap- 
n | proves 
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| yes. of Emetics ; and Pieſcorides recommends \ a Lixivium. 
ur I am of Opinion, that Alkalies, Whether lixivial or earthy, 


18714 the Uſe of Milk, beſt prevent its curdling, by ab- 


rbi 47 peccant A N — that is ſeaſonably corrected, 
the yraproms, irs Coagulati 
oy But e at already condenſed and 
the Patient in a ituat ion, a pretty atity of aqueous 
Diluters, ſuch as Infulions, of Ta, . — — very 
ſerviceable for diluting the Coagulum, and diſſolving and waſh» 
ing away the viſcid Lentor. And if there. is a Naulea and Diſpo- 
ſicjon to vomit, this is greatly promoted by a ſufficient Draughe 
of warm Water, eſpecially if it is rendered. more ſtimulating and 
efficacious, by diſſolving one or two Grains of emetic Tartar in 
ir. It is proper too, if the 3 will permit, to procure an 
Evacuation both by Stool, as well as by Vomit; for which Pur- 
poſe, two or three Ounces of r in an aqueous Vehicle, 
with two Grains of Tartar, will be ſufficient. And theſe are 
ſerviceable both to Adults and Infants, if che Phyſician preſcribes 
chem with Judgments and accommodates their Doies to the dif- 
terent Ages and Degrees of Strength in different Patients... 
But great Danger is not only to be dreaded from Milk coa- 
in the Stomach; bur, alſo, a too frequent Uſe of Milk, 
which bas but little of the ' ſerous, and much of the gro Sub- 
ſtance, dif to Coagulation, ſuch. as Goat, Cow's, and 
Sheep's Mi - is not equally convenient for. all, but detrimental 
to many. For Milk is leſs nutritive and ſalutary to Patients 
of 4 and porous Habit, abounding wich lender and 
numerous Veſſels; and, alſo, in Caſes where a large Quantity of 
inſpiſſated Humours are lodged in thoſe Viſcera, which conſiſt en- 
tirely of Blood-veſſels, ſuch as the Liver, Splen, Kidneys, and 
ſo that theſe Veſſels are full and infarcted with > 
In this Caſe, the Exhibition of Milk is improper, leſt, by iw 
lov wn bay theſe Veſſels ſhould be ſtill more infarcted and 
obſtr | we; '; + 
This Doctrine is, alſo, confirmed by a memorable Paſſage of 
| Galen, quoted by Mar filius Ficinus de ſalubri Vittus Ratione, 
“ The trequent Uſe, ſays that Author, of Milk, which has little 
- of the ſerous Ts and —— on 2 colony 8 
© in it, is not r for every body, eſpecially if the Kid» 
4 „ nerate the Stone; & exches Obſtructions of 
< the Liver likewiſe in thoſe ſubject to ſuch a Misfortune, as 
cc thoſe are who have the Extremities of the hepatic Veſſels nar- 
« row,” And, for this Reaſon, Aetius carefully inculcares this 
Doctrine, that he who would uſe Milk. without any Diſadvan- 
tage, ſhould have the Ducts of his Viſcera open, and his. Veins 
large. Beſides, Hippocrates, by a Caſe in Epid, Lib. 3. affirms 
the Uſe of Milk to be noxious in Diſorders of the Liver: © Apollo- 
<« wins, ſays he, was a Man of large Viſcera, and had a continual 
« Pain about bis Liver. He then became icteric, flatulent, and 
« ſomewhat pale; be was, at firſt, gently indiſpoſed, and, at 
& laſt, coofined to his Bed. But, uſing a large Quantity, of crude 
« and boiled Preparations, both of Sheeps and Goats. Milk, 
<« and faking, at. the ſame time, but little „ his Symptoms 
© became very terrible, his Fever was increaſed, be became co- 
6e ſtive, and diſcharged a ſmall Quantity of thin Urine.”  Dioſ- 
2 is of the ſame Opinion witch Hippocrates, and prohibits 
the Uſe of all Milk to Perſons whole Spleen and Liver a e affected, 
to thoſe 1 under Epilepſies, Verigos, Diſorders of the 
Nerves, and Head- ch. | 
Nor is there any Difficulty in aſſigning a Reaſon ſor this; For 
ſince the violent and long · continued Pains of the Head, or Ab- 
domen, generally draw their TON from a Suppreſſion and In+ 
terception of the free Progreſꝭ of the Blood and Humours thro 
theſe Parts; and ſince this Interception of the Circulation is 
immediately followed by Stagnations, Obſtructions, and Infar- 
ctions; hence, at lat, ariſe, in the lower Belly, a Cachery, che 
yellow and black Jaundice, Dropſies, and the Stone in the Kid- 
bdeys; in the Head, Madneſs both of the melancholic and furious 
Kind, Epilepſies, and. Pains attended wich a- Senſe of Weight; 
in the Loins, polypoſe Concretions, à difficult Reſpiration, Spit- 
ting ot Blood, and Conſumptions. It is eaſy to perceive, that the 
Uſe of Milk, eſpecially after it hach ſtood ſome time, by means 
of the groſſer Subſtance, prone to coagulate, augments the Ob- 
ſtruction of che. very aal Canals, and is dangerous, particularly 
je} corpulent Patients, and ſuch as hays contracted a bad Habic 
f, Body by too much Eaſe, or a too luxurious Manner of living. 
But the more prejudicial, and ſubject to gener ate many Di | 
that groſs Subltance of tbe Milk Pine to Coagulation. is, the 
more ſerviceable in its Turn to human Nature, or the Tem- 
peratnent and vital Motions of the Fluids Solids, the more 
utary, and ſuited to prevent and cure Diſeaſes, is that hutmid 
1 ar. Tune mot 28 ind banned Ph Gia 
ago. diſcoyered its ſalutary Quality in curing Diſcales ; 
2 recommended it, in the 15 Terms to Poſterity. 
Thus Dioſcorides, the oldeſt and beſt, Writer on the. Materis 
dicay, Lib. 2. Cap. 64. {peaks thus of the excellent. Virwe/ of 
Whey +. © Whey, ſays. he, when ſeparated from the Parts 
« of the Milk, is. a Much more eff Pur is given to 
< thole whoſe Bodies we would render. ſolu 


without che Uſe 
E 1— SU as to Perious labouring under Me- 
Vol. II. | 2 8 


are alſo pre- 
and 


W y 

Patients, whoſe Bellies and Inteſtines only we would-cleanſe 
* and purge; and/for-thoſe whoſe inceſtines are pa, ally 
emperament NES. "te Abdomen 8 
. ra S of \ 
© or labour under. « Teneſmus, and whoſe Reins, Bladder 

© Urcrusgare ſudject to Exulcerations; and lean Perſons, 
not become — * Aumems, but yet want Purging, 
. oud--be given, Without e Addition 
« 1 any other Medicine... Whey is, atſo, ſafely exhibired 
* to Children, Women, and old Perſons, xven during the H 
© of a Fever, at which time, eſpecially. 

« are-ſuſpeted, The Ule.of- Whey is-tingularly effectual on 


< Patients and Diſcaſes which 


Others, likewiſe, have obſerved and 
Qualities of Whey. And - Celſus, Lib. 1. Cap. 12. 
tive Quality to Whey and: Aﬀes Milk. The Antierits, 
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dition of à little Salt, removing coagula 
<« ordering: the r ing be drank. 00 
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and preſcribed it in many Diſternpers. Ins W 
l almoſt unanimouſly aſſigned to it a purgative Quality, 
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I. evaporated ſome new Goats Milk, which yielded the 
fame Quan of Powder, except half a Dram. Bu Aſſes and 


omens Milk ſhewed a remarkable. Difference, and yielded a 
far leſs Quantity of the ſolid Subſtance; for from a Pound of 
the former, after an entire Evaporation of the Humidity, I 
collected hardly an Qunce of white ſweeriſh Powder ; and from 
Wa Quantity of the latter, one Ounce of dry white 

atter. | 

Then I made a farther Experiment upon the Powder of each 
Milk, and poured twelve Ounces of Rain water upon the Pow- 
der of the Cows Milk remaining after Exhalation, and weighing 
an Ounce and fave Drams. Then I pur it _ Coals, that it 
might boil, and the ſolid — Ho again diflolved ; after this [ 
ſtrained the, Liquor through a Linen Cloth, and again dried the 
inſpiſlated Matter, left in the Strainer, and ſtill found an Ounce 
and three Drams and an half; an evident Proof, that one Dram 
and an balf only were united with the Water, and paſſed with it 
rover the Linen. Then I again evaporated the Water thus 

trained, which was of a pinguious and ſweetiſh Taſte, and 
of a whitiſh-yellow Colour; and, keeping it in continual Agira- 
top, .thet it might not acquire an empyreumatic Taſte and Smell, 
procured ai Dram of a whitiſh-yellow, earthy, and ſweetiſh 
is from it. I made the ſame Experiments upon the'Goats 
lk, and obſerved in the remaining Matter hardly any Differ- 
ence, either wich regard to the Weight, or Taſte, and Colour, 
only, that in the Whey of the Goar's Milk the Taſte was ſome- 
what ſweeter; and mote of a pinguious Matter floated on its 
Surface, like Drops, as if a little Bütter had been mixed with 
Bur 8 much widor Difference appeared in the Powder of 
Aſſes Milk remaining after Evaporation; for, when I added 
e Ounce of this Powder to a Pint of pure Water, and by a 
encle Fire brought it to an Ebullition and Diſſolution, i Was 
moſt. all diſlolved, ſo that only one Dram remained in the 
trainer, and about ſeven more were conſumed by the' Water, 
and paſled the Linen; but the Liquor in which it was difſoly'd, 
and which was very ſweet, after an entire Exhalation of the Hu- 
midity, yielded more than fix Drams of very dry white Pow- 
der, like Sugar. Laſtly, the Womens Milk, with the Powder 
obtained from it by Evaporation, and weighing one Ounce and 
one Dram, being diflalved and ſtrained in rhe fame manner, 
© three Drams of thick Sediment in the Strainer; but the 
iquor Which paſled through, being again evaporated, yielded 
out fix Drams of fwecuilh Powder, of a ſomewhat browniſh 
lour. | | | a 
Now, if we —— the Nature of Whey, it is 
evident, that it is a ſelect Part of the Milk, freed from the groſſer 
and caſeous Suhſtance; in which, by means of a large Quantity 
of aqueous Liquor, a molt tender and sweet Salt is united 
with a mucilaginous, pinguious, and ſubtle Subſtance. And 
from thele three bighly ory Lemon are the moſt excellenc 
medicinal Virtues of all Kinds of Whey: to be derived. The 
principal Element of Whey, and what exceeds the reſt in Quan- 
ity, is the fluid and bumid Part. The gentle, ſweet,” and 1a- 
ine Ingredient is the next, which, like eflential Sale extracted 
from the Herbs on which Anirpals feed, and elaborated by means 
of yarious Commixtures,. or a fort of natural Chymiſtry, has a 
A2 of ſticaulating the Exctetories, and eſpecially of 
of promoting the Diſcharges by Stool and Urine ; and, at the fame 
time, blunts and temperates the bilious cauſtic Acrimony of the 
Jumours. Hence it is, chat the greater the Quantity of this ſweet 
atter, contained in the Milk, is, the more efficacious it is in 
urging the Body; as is very maniteſt in Aſſes Milk, fince, when 
Filed to halt the Quantity, the two ou Humidity being ſepa- 
ated; and the ſweet Particles uniting, it exerts its purgative Qua- 
ty much more „ and readily; a Mechod frequently uſed 
by Hippocrates. The third Principle of Whey is its mueilaginous, 
Br ſubile, and pipgaiaus Part, This is principally to be elteetned 


its Quality of maiſtening, ſuſtening, and relaxing the dry criſp 
ihres, {heathing up the ſaline Acrimony of the Humours, and 
cortoſive Juices, and of and removing the Difotders 
uced by theſs means. a5 „ 

e are the Elements of Whey, and theſe its Virtues; which 


from what has been ſaid, appear to be very ſerviceable and 
Placer in many, Diſeaſes. But, before we enter upon's parti 
cular Account of the various Diſtempers in which is pro- 


2d, then, of ſeparating 1 | 
ance is, to dillolve the Union, and cauſe a Seceſſon by means 

„While the Mille is at Reſts or, as we have already ob- 
bs; to accelerate. and produce the ſame Effect by an Aﬀuſion 
of ſome acid Liquor. Hut, finca Milk grown four by Time, 
pr a Separation ot the Whey procured b an Addition of Acids, 
is greatly vitiated, loſes, that Sweet Re, which is moſt le to 
Nature, and moſt deſirech in Medicine, and rather aſſumes an 

a Gn „which is dever ſalutary and friendly to che Body, 

atte to find 2 con and more wholtome 
Way of preparing it, by. which the Whey may be ſeparated 


whilſt the Milk is yet freſh, the Sweetneß entire, and the ters 
der, pinguious, mucous Subſtance ſafe. | 
[ imagined the beſt Method of doing this, as I have already 
obſerved, was to evaporare new Milk, and then pour upon the 
remaining yellow grumous Powder as much pure, light, and 
wholſome Water as hid been carried off from the Milk into 
the Air in the Form of Exhalations ; then to boil this Mix- 
ture for ſotne time, that the ſweet, ſaline, pinguious, and ten- 
der Pert might be abſorbed by the Water, and the Liquor, 
when freed from the groſs earthy Subſtance by ſtraining, kept 
for Uſe. And _— Water of Milk, thus prepared by De- 
coction, or artificial Whey, has many excellent Qualities above 
the common Whey, and, from yellow, becomes of a white 
Colour, has a moſt agreeable ſweet Taſte, and is, at the ſame 
time, impregnated with a pinguious, oleous, and highly liquid 
Subſtance, which may be taken either hot or cold, Without any 
RE and keeps longer without loſing either its Texture or 
. . 


As for the Method of giving it, let us firſt examine the Antients, 
our beſt Guides in this Affair, both wich reſpect to the Meaſure 
and Time. From their Wrirings it will evidently appear, that 
they recommended the Uſe of Whey, not in a ſmall, but ſuffi- 
ciently large Quantity: Its Uſe was, alſo, to be perſiſted in for 

e time; wich this Caution and Difference, however, that, if 
they intended only to cleanſe the Prima Viz from Sordes, th 
preſcribed'ir in a ſmaller Quantity, and for a few Days; hut if 
they preſcribed it in inveterate Diſorders, and ſuch as had taken 
deeper Root in the inmoſt Receſſes of the Viſcera, they uſed 
it for a lo Time, and in a larger Quantity. Galen has laid 
down theſe Rules, with reſpect to the Ule of Whey ; „A Quan- 
„ tity of Whey, ſays he, rtioned to the Strength of che 
Patient, ſhould be prefcribed; and, tho? no great Error would 
4 be committed by exhibiting too much, yet let a certain Mea- 
e ſure, about five Heminæ, for Inftance, be given.“ Now 
— Hemina, according to the Antients, was equal to twelve 

unces. | | 
- The Opinion of Hippocrates' appears from Lib. 7. Seck. 1. 
Epid. where he tells us, that in 7" tic Flux, where there 
were copious Stools, refembling rhe Waſhings of 'Fleſh, 
ceeding from a Diſorder of the Bile, he preſcribed Aſſes Milky 
(and certainly Whey muſt be better) to the Quantity of nine 
Attic Coryiz ; not, indeed, at one, but ſeveral times, ſo that 
the Whole was taken within the Space of rwo Days. But when 
he uſed it as 2 Purgative, N to Martianus's Remark iu 
comment. in Aphoy. 64.' Seck. 5. he ordered it in a larger Quan- 
tiry, and ſometimes went as far as a Gallon. And Valeſius, Com. 
in Epid. Lib. 7. informs us, that “It was uſual with the An- 
© tients to give Aſſes Milk to purge the Bile, as appears from 
4 Lib. 2. de Natura Vittus in Acutis ; which Practice, ſays he, I 
have followed with great Advantage, obliging my Patients to 
E drink above two Quarts of this W » Or this Milk, which 
« is very ſerous.” | | 

As for the Time for which this Medicine is to be perſiſted in, 
we muſt again have recourſe to the Antients: And, if the Diſ- 
order is inveterate and obſtinate, Hippocrates order'd Aſſes-milk 
or Whey, principally that of Goats, to be drank for ſeveral Days; 
as appears from Lib. 7. Epidem. Riverius and Sylvaticus affirm, 
that Whey may be uſed for a Month, and longer; for theſe 
Phyficians uſed A ſſes- milk and W hey very ſuccefefully, in moſt 
violent Diſorders,” for twelve, twenty, and even forty Days; 
and, for that Reaſon, beftow very large Encomiums upon them. 
Further, we read in Hippocrates, Lib. de. internis A fectionibut, 
that he, in a Tabes Dorſalis, preſcribed Milk for forty-five 
Days, mixed with a third Part of Hydromel. Nor indeed 
can i produce the deſired Effect, in obſtinate and inveterate 
Diſeaſes, where the Viſeera are affected and obſtructed; unlefs, 
like the Mineral Waters, it is taken in a larger Doſe, and for 


ſeveral Days. | 

For my own Part, I have always obſerved this Rule, to pro- 

rrion the Quantity of Whey, to be taken at one Doſe, to the 

rength of the Patient; giving to thoſe who ate tender, or ſub- 
ject to a Nauſea, only one Pint; but to thoſe who are ſtronger, 
and of a leſs delicate Conftirution, two Pints; and have ſome- 
times order d them to drink it only in the Morning; and at other 
tirnes in the Afternoon too, but in a ſmaller” Quantity than in 
the Morning; As to the Time, during which its Uſe was to be 
perſiſted in, I was, likewiſe, gove by the greater or leſs Ob- 
ftinacy of che Diſorder; and ſome I have known cured in two, 


but others hardly in four or fix Weeks. Laſtly, with Martia- 


us, Comm im Hippocr. Aphor. p. 163. I commend the givi 

Aſſes-mill or Whey, at different times; not altogether os 
once; becauſe, if the Patient is weak, and his Stomach 
relaxed; be cannot bear ſo large a Quantity, and becauſe the Whey 
itſelf; when taken at ſeveral times, renders the Body ſoluble, 
with much greater Succeſs and Expedition. | 

. We now come to conſider, to what Pur and what Diſ- 
eaſes, Whey is adapted. Great Regard, chen, is due to the Practice 

of Hippocrates, who ated Whey and Afles- milk after ſtrong 
Purges, ſuch as Hellebore and Elaterium, in order — nh 


W + 


* 
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miſchievous and deleterious Quality of them : For, in £6. 

de internis Aﬀe&ionibus, after the Exbivition of Hellebote, 
he ſays, he. preſcribed two Gallons of boiled Goats-whey; and, 
in the ſame Part, he adviſes, after Vomiting with. black Helle- 
| bore, and purging with Juice of Scammony, 10 give Cows-milk, 
and its Whey, and boiled Aſes-milk, for a time. Further, 
Lib. 2. de Morbis Mulierum, be judicioully declares, that, after 
Hellebore, boiled Whey, with a little Salt, ought to be drank 
for ſeveral Days, ordering, if Whey cannot be had, to boil Aſſes- 
milk, and exhibit it for four Days. I ſuppoſe the Reaſon why 
drinking Whey of Goats or Aſſes- milk, after violent jy urging by 
ſtrong Cathartics, is ſalutary, muſt be this: Strong Purges per- 
fortn their Office by a cauſtic and almoſt virulenc Salt, corroding 
the render Coats of the Inteſtines; and excire copious Stools, with 
Gripes, which from an exceſſive Diminution of the Humidity 
in the Inteſtines, and a violent Contraction and Stricture of their 
Coats, are followed by an Hardneſs, Tenſion, and Conſtriction 
of the Abdomen : Bur Whey, or diluted Milk, taken after theſe, 


reſtore the juice and Humidity to the Inteſtines, mollify and 


relax the tenſe and criſped Fibres, blunt the Spicula of the draſtic 
Purg tive, which ſtill king ro the highly ſenſible Coats of the 
Inte ſtines, and, by an eaſy, gentle Sumulus, render the Body 
ſoluble. | . 
[ can, alſo, affirm from Experience, that, for preventing an 
pproaching Hypercatharſis, or curing one when preſent, whe- 
ther excited by. a Cathartic or Emetic, I never, ound a more 
certain or immediate Remedy than Cows-milk, which is a moſt 
powerful Remedy againſt the miſchievous Virulence of Arſenic. 
And I am convinced, from many Inſtances, that violent Vomir- 
ings, from'too large a Doſe of any ſtrong Emetic, fuch as 
Powder of Algarot, or the Pulvis Monchii, unskilfully exhibired, 
bave been checked and removed by taking warm Milk, or 
Whey. Whence I rationally conclude, that we can hardly find 
a more convenient Vebicle, to give an Emetic or Cathartic in, 
than Whey rightly prepared; becauſe, beſides its uſeful Quality 
of rendering = viſcid Humours moveable, and fit for Evacu- 
ation, it does, at the 21 . greatly temperate and correct 
the peculiar Virulence of ſuch Purgatives. | 
Balles, I have already obſerved, that Whey, by reaſon of its 
native ſweer Salt, ſtimulates. and irritates the Organs ſubſervient 
wo Excretion : But this 1s principally to be underſtood wich re- 
ſpect to the Diſcharge of the Excrements. Whey, in conſe- 
quence of its mild and gentle Operation, is moſt commodious 
and beneficial, in Caſes where the Strength of the Patient, and 
other Circumſtances, prohibit violent Purging ; and, «ſpecially, 
in Diftempers where Purging is dangerous, and in Fevers, and 
alcnoſt all preternatural Heats. The Antiems indeed generally 
eſcrib'd Aſſes- milk in theſe Caſes; and Hippocrates recommends 
- it in a Quotidian Fever, arifing from Bile; and in the Fever 


[ Febris interficiens, Lib. 2. de Morbis ; and in a burning 
plea And in 2 Erih Lib. 2. de Morbis, be adviſes 


the with Milk. But, for want of Aﬀes-milk, I 
. 4 repeated Experience, that . bey of Goats- 
milk, adding a due Quamity of Manna, which partakes very 
much of the ſame Nature with the eſſential ſweet Salt of Milk, 
may be ſubſtituted in its room, in the ſame Diſorders and Caſes, 

= particularly, that it is given with good Succels in an hectic 
Heat 


10! Whey, eſpecially made of Aſſes- milk, drank. plentifully, 
is an c — 94 yet it is often expedient, when the 
Stomach cannot bear a large Quantity of itz to exhibit it in a 
ſmaller Doſe, and to increaſe and augment its purgative Quality, 
by ſome other gentle Laxative. For this Purpoſe, Manna; ſolu- 
tive Syrup of Sn wich Rhubarb, Cream of Tatar, or the 
Terra foliata Tartari, are very commodious; a L ion of it, 
alſo, with Tamarinds and Root of Polypody; is very proper ; 

ding afierwards Sal polychreſtum, or Arcanum duplicatum, 
dz or even wu of Elder, which, when exhibited in a 
large Doſe, 14 Body ſoluble. I have often uſed laxative 
„thus prepared, with unſpeakahle Succel i roy 
where Nature was, infirm, as in old and Infants, or tho 
debilitated by Sickneſs, or lately recover d or even when, in 
ekanthematbus Fevers, Small-pox, or Meaſles, a long Coſtive- 
ne der d the State of the Patient dangerous: Beſides, when 
1 of the Breaſt, ſuch, as 4 Chin-cough, 2 Dry-cough, 
or one of the moiſt or catarrhal Kind, or a flow Feyer, it is ex- 
ient to render the Body ſoluble ; this may be done by diſ- 
lving two or three Ounces of Manna, in a Pint of Whey; 
adding a Dram of Cream of Tartar,, or the Terra. foliata Tat- 
tari, and mixing two or three Drop of the Oil of Cedar, to 
; ic palatable ; This Draught ſhould be taken at three dif- 
2 times. Flowers of Egyptian Thorn, and Peaches infuſed 
in warm Goats-whey Milk, augment its laxative Quality ; eſpe- 
cially wich the Addition of (ome digeltive Salt, or Manna. 
f it is neceſſary to preſcribe 2 laxative Medicine in Spring or 
| „to cleanſe the Prima Viz fem Faces, or remove a 
certainly a Pint of this Whey, fo ſtrengthen'd with 
ives, may be advant ily taken every Day, for ſeveral 
ceks: And this hod, uſed in the Spring, is much ſafer, 
and tnore ſalutary, for weak, extenuated, and more ſenſible Pa- 


dhe Patient, and purify his Blood. 


tients, ſpecially thoſe of the younger Sort, than all the 60th. 
mon Nodules, Infu ions, or rag» * intended to purge” 
Vat t is, expedient, in the 
Beginning of a Dylentery, gently to remove the ſharp, cauſtic 
Humours, which irricate, —. 4 and excite Inflammations in 
the nervous Coats of the Initeſtines ; and this Intention is excel. 
lently anſwer'd by Aſſes-milk : But, if this ſhould — rs ou, 
Whey of Goats-milk, with ſome Grains of Extra& of Rhu- 
barb, and an Ovocy, op an Ounce and an half of Manna, will 
ne the 2 1 . indeed the Uſe of Whey in 4 
yientery is ot a very old Date: Thus Hippoerates, in Lib. 
Epid. G. when Adrianys, and the Son of Cenexs, had a, Pain all 
round. the Belly, and, by Stool, diſcharg'd a large Quantity of 
ſome what bloody Matter, for tw ays; preſcribed Goars« 
whey and Aſſes-milk boiled. For Faleſias rightly judges. this 
Diſorder to have been dyſenteric; and, in his Comment upon 
this Paſſage, recommends, in an autumnal Dyſentery, Whey, 
heated by ignited Flint; and ſays, that, after a Patient drank 
Whey and Milk, his bilious bloody Stovls, attended with a vio- 
If 


lent Pain of the Belly, became abundantly more moderate. 
at any time draltic Medicines are requiſite to carty off a 
large Quantity of Water, in an Anaſarca, or Leucophlegmatja, 
ſuch as Extract of Eſula, or black Hellebore, theſe are not on 
very ſecurely, but very commodiouſly and advantegeouſly mixed, 
and drank. with Aſſes-milk or Whey, taking balf à Dram of the 
Purgative to a Pint of Whey, and drinking the Mixture at. Gif 
ferent times. In like manner, fince it is ve ſalutary, before 
taking the Mineral Waters, and even after the 2 is completed, 
to tree and cleanſe the Prime Viz from accumulated Faces, 
and retained Water, I have found nothing in my Practice ſer 
and better than Whey, in Which, atleaſt, three es of Man- 
na, With an Ounce and an half of Cream of Tartar, have been 
diſlolved:; For by this I have frequently obſerved, that fix or 
eight Stools have been ur'd without any Trouble, and a 
ſurpriing Quantity of Water diſcharged, &, when, in 
conſequence of a Redundance and Induration of the Faces, it 
is neceſlary to render the Body ſoluble, nothing is better, ox more 
efficacious, than to take Whey with Manna, adding a ſufficient 
Quantity of Oil of ſweer Almonds, and to inject the ſame, by 
1 of Clyiter, to lubricate the luteſt ines, and ſoften the Faces. 
ut, beſides theſe ineſtimable Qualities of W hey, for purging 
the Prime Vie, it has ſtill other valuable Virrues, which it ex- 
erts Deyong the Prime Viz, and diſpizysin thoſe Diſeaſes which 
increaſc ſlowly, draw their Origin from the affected Viſcera, and 
continue for a time; among which the principal is the 
Scurvy,, or a ſcorbutic Cachexy, the Source of ſo many Diſ- 
orders, and. dangerous Symptoms. If we read with At- 
teniton, the Works of thoſe who have wrote profeſſedly on 


the Scurvy, ſuch as Eugalenur, Brunnerus, Brucaus, Ron ſcur, 
Wierus Albertus, Martinus, and Drabixius, they almoſt all 
candidly cantels, that they have found more Benefit from 


a Milk-diec alone, or from a Decoction of Whey with 

antiſcorbutic Herbs, taken for « contiderable time, even in 
the worlt Symp;oms attending the Scurvy, ſuch as acute Pains, 
Gripings ot the Belly, Vomitiags, Atrophy, and low Fevem, 
than from any other Medicines whatſoever ; and that thoſe — 5 
were gradually becoming weaker by this obſtinate Diſorder, gu- 
ther d more Sirength from ſuch a Regimen, than from the beſt 
Cotroboratives, and artificial Analeptics. It was the Practice of 
theſe experienced Phylicians, to make a Decoction of the ami- 
icorbutic Herbs, as Scurvy-graſe, Brooklime, Water-creſles, 
Leaves of Wormwood,. Sorre}, Fumitory, Spleenwort, Dodde: 
ot Thyme, Betony, Carduus benedictus, the leſſer Century, and 
7 — wich Mak, and to order a Pint or more of this 


oction co be drank warm every Morning, by thoſe afflicted 


Wich the Scurvy; and, by this ſimple Remedy, they overcs 
85 ollinacy of be rol rich and ſubdued al 1 
y mptoms. 


Ihe moſt celebrated Writers, extol Wha: as bighly ef 
2 in the Cure of {corbutic Diſorders. us Jo. N ierut, 
Trad. de Scorbuto, paiies this juſt Encomium upon it : * That 
5 Patients, ſays be, wich great Succeſs, drink the Milk boil'd 
wich antiſcorbutic Hetbs, and then expreſſed, is rather to be 
60 2 to the Natute of the Whey than the Milk; ſince the 
caſeous Portion, and that which generates the Butter, 285 


. 


* coagulared in the Sierce; but the Whey, which paſſes thr 
&« and conſiſts of thin Parts, deterges, opens, promotes a 
00 charge of Urine, and is remarkably conducive to the Cure of 
4 ſcorbutic Diſorders, as Aetivs and Galen afficin.” 

Matth. Martinus, Lib. de Scorbatico, ſpeaks thus of the Uſe of 
Whey in the Scurvy: © Goacs-milk, drank th the whole 
« Courſe of the Diſtemper, is wonderfully beneficial to the Pa- 
< tient, as it not only renders the Body moderately foluble, but 
© is, allo, eaſy of Digeſtion, and ſpeedily removes the want of 
© a due Tone in the ers by cg r 
« greatly adapted to the Recovery of the 8 : However, 
© chat it may not inflate the Hypochondria, and coagulate in 
« weak Stomachs, a ſmall Quantity of Water, Salt, or Su- 
& gar, muſt be added,” But this Misfortune is ſcarce to h- 
dreaded, if, in the room of Goats-milk, . 


„ Treatiſe de Srorbuto, 
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Aſtes Wilk, is ſubſtitured ; eſpecially ſince Bald. Rouſe, in hi 
adviſes the a 


2 n 
Herbs to be boiled, not in Milk, but Whey. Laftly, Moe. 
lenbrock, in Lib. de Artbritide vaga & ſcorbutica, aſſerts the 
t Virtue of Goats-whey, in the Scurvy, affirming, „That 
grea . - 
« Whey, eſpecially of Goats milk, is very ſerviceable in that 
« Diſorder.” And the Authors of the Schola Salernitana in- 
form us, © That Whey is of an inciding, cleanſing, and 2 
« trating Quality, by reaſon of its aqueous diſſolves 
by thoſe Things which are ſaline, by reaſon of its 
« rerges what adheres to the Sides of the Veſſels; renders 
« the Body gently ſoluble, without any Corroſion; and refri- 
« gerates, by reaſon of its latent volatile Alkali: Hence the 
a — of Holland and Friſeland preſerve and free themſelves 


itre; de- 


- © from an epidemical Scurvy, by the Uſe of Whey, But it is 


4 render'd more ſalutary, if antiſcorbutic Herbs are infuſed or 
« boiled in it.. f 
And, certainly, in the woſt obſtinate of all chronical Diſor- 
ders, the Scurvy, there is not a more certain and efficacious 
| Remedy than ſweet Whey of Aſſes or Goars-milk, prepared in 
the manner already directed; fince the Origin ot this obſtinate 
Diſterper is the utmoſt Impurity of the vital Humours, ariſing 
from the ſaline, ſulphureous, excrementitious Fæces retained in 
the Body, for want of due Excretions, and more corrupted by 
the hor inteſtine” Motion, and the various Combination of the 
Parts with each other, which, by lacerating and corroding the 
interior and exterior ſolid Parts, of more acute Senfarion, pro- 
duce not only violent Pains, but, alſo, Spots and Ulcerations 
of various Kinds, on the Surface of the Body. For the Removal 
of theſe terrible Diſorders, there is certainly no more proper 
and convenient Remedy than Whey, which dilutes and tempe- 
rates the ſaline and acrid Humours, opens the ſmall obſtructed 
| Veſſels of the Emunctories; by cutting the viſcid Humours, 
frees the Viſcera from the Stagnation of Serum and Blood; and 
tly helps and promotes Excretion by Stool, Urine, and Per- 
ration, Without any Prejudice and Diſturbance ; and is, be- 
(des, ſalutary, and agreeable to the nervous Parts. 
But from what has been already — 2 _— _ all 
' theſe excellent Qualities are in rightly prepared, and may 
a ſafely be nerd from if. For this Reaſon the Antients, Hip- 
ates, Galen, Dioſcorider, Pliny, Aetius, and Meſwue, have 
prudently recommended the Uſe of it in Diſtempers, which de- 
rive their Origin from an Impurity of the Humours. But we 
muſt obſerve, that in ſuch long and obſtinate Diſorders, the 
drinking of Whey, 2s is uſual in taking the medicinal Waters, 
ſhould be continued for a Month, and longer, in a convenient 
uantity. Beſides, though in bilious and warm Conſtitutions 
the Whey alone is ſufficient, yer if the Humours are thick, and the 
Habit grols and cold, it is better to boil in it a moderate Quan- 
tity of the bitter Herbs, called Antiſcorbutic, which, from their 
volatile Oil, have a Bitterneſs very ſalutary in theſe Diſorders. 
Whey is no leſs beneficial in rhoſe Diſeaſes, which are accom- 
panied with ſpaſmodic Motions and Strictures of the nervous 
arts, and pervert the whole Oeconomy of the vital Motions, 
| both of the ſecretory and excretory Kind; among which the 
principal in our Climate is the Hypochondriacal Diſorder, in Wo- 
men termed Hyſterical,which is not only very frequent in ourDays, 
but, alſo, _ obſtinate, ro reaſon of the prepoſterous Method 
monly uſed in curing it. | 
"This Diſorder affects the nervous and membranous Canal of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, by continual Spaſtms and Flatulences, 
by which the whole nervous Syſtem is drawn into Conſent, ſo 
that it is agitared by the ſame Commotions. Hence the 
| Courſe of the Blood and Humours becomes unequal, as they 
are conveyed with Violence from the external ro the internal 
Parts, eſpecially to the Head and Breaſt, and there excire 
very terrible Symptoms. But the principal Cauſe of this obſti- 
nate Diſorder is to be ſought for in che extreme Weakneſß of the 
nervous Syſtem, brought on partly by hereditary Diſpoſition, and 
partly by thoſe thitigs which impair the Strengtb, and are un- 
Friendly to the Texture and Motion of the nervous Parts. If to 
theſe is added a large Quantity of thick Blood, either for want 
of Motion and Exerciſe of the Body,'or from an irregular Dier, 
this Blood, ſtagnating in the intricate Windings of the Inteſtines 
from an Obſtruction of a free Paſſage through the Liver 
greatly augments and increaſes the Flatulencies and Spaſtns. And 
| bom is ſtil more, -- yr Dn_ ts we — — — of the 
iſcera ſituated in the Region of the Hy ria, and a 
W whole Syſtetn of the nervous Parts, 1 ws Mifchi 
wider, and injures other Parts of the Body; fo that the Head is 
incipally ed by it, and Verti Epilepſies, Palties, Me- 
lancholy, and Madneſs are uced; but, by the Spaſtns uffecti 
the internal Parts of the „the wholſome Buſinels of natu- 
ral Excretion is wonderfully diſturvedd and perverted, by which 
not only the Diſcharge of Blood by the Veins of the Anus and 
Uterus, but, alſo,” the Elimination of che Sordes by Stool, 
Vrine, and Perſpiration, is either abſolutely ſuppreſſed, carried 
on irregularly; or, ſometimes, offends by Exceſs. 
For effectually 9 ſubduing theſe Di- 
orders, there is not, in my Opinion, a more uſeful, f and 
* 7 , N a 9 . een 1 1 l þ 1 


for ſeveral Days. And, Confil. 73 


ordered one Pint of the fame Whey, having firſt ſt 
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. Certain Remedy, than Whey, or Aſſes Milk, or Goats Milk, 


mix with the Mineral Waters; efpecially if the Cure is under- 
raken at a due time, adue Quantity exhibited, and with a proper 
Regimen, ſuch as is uſual in drinking the Mineral Waters. 
So chat I can with Juſtice obſerve, that more may be per- 
formed, in theſe obſtinare Diſorders, by this Method of Cure, 


than by the Mineral Waters alone. For a ſpaſmodic Diſeaſe of 


this Kind requires a Remedy which is moderate and agreeable to 
Nature, which renders the tenacioas viſc id Humours ſſuid, opens 
the ſmall obſtructed Veſſels, temperates the ſaline acrid Humouis, 
and promotes Excretions of all ſorts by a gentle Stimulus; all 
which Properties are found in fweet Whey, inſomuch that ic 
excels all others in this Caſe, if properly adminiſter d; nor 
ſhould Patients, though it does nor produce an immediate Alter- 
ation for the better, abſtain from the Uſe of it, but let ocher con- 
gruous Remedies, according to the Diverſity of Conſſitutions and 
wed = — be mixed with it, or exhibited at proper Intervals. 
The celebrated Talis Phyſician, Benedictus Sylvaticus, tho- 
roughly perceived theſe extraordinary Properties of Whey, who 
expreſly affirms, that he uſed Whey; and Aſſes Milk, in the 
moſt violent and obſtinate Diſorders. Nor will it be improper 
here to mention in what Diſorders, and what Method, he made 
uſe of it. He, therefore, Conſil. 58. Cert. x. in melancholic 
and maniac Diſorders, recommends Whey of Goats Milk, with 


' Syrup of be roch and Seeds of Apples, reduced to an Emulſion. 


And in Conſ. 6. in melaucholic hypochondriac Affections, he adviſes 
taking two Quarts of the fame Whey for fifteen Days. Beſides, 
in Conf. 65. he lays, GoatsWh very well depurated, and in which 
Leaves ot Wormwood have infuſed Thould be preſcribed 
in bypochondriac Melan- 
choly, he orders to drop Chalybs potabilis, with Oil of Citron, 
into it, and fo drink it. Beſides, he ſays, that, in a Palſy of 
half the 585 Whey of Goats Milk, made more purgative with 
Cream of Tartar and Rhubarb, and more diuretic with Cete- 
rach, whice Maidenhair, -Roots of Fennel, and Parſley, addi 

ſore Drops of Spirit of Vitriol, is highly beneficial. He cur'd: 
cp with Goats Whey: In this man- 


likewiſe, an epileptic 
beſt depurated Whey with Juice of 


ner he firſt exhibned 


" Lemons; bur, on the fourth Day, rendered it oy b 
uy 


m- 
fufing one Dram of Rhubarb, with a proper Quantity of 
leaves, in four Ounces of it ; after which, three Pints of Whey 
were to be drank : And, on the three intermediate Days, he 
cepd in it 
Flowers of Piony, Goats-rue, Baum, and on- peel, to be 
drank. He is as laviſh in his Encomi on Whey, in the 
Hyſteric Paſſion, Cent. 2. Conſil. 68. and in the Morbus Niger of 
Hippocrates. Conf. 77. in a Vomiting of Blood, Con/. 8a. and 
in a Spitting of Blood, Conf. 34. and 35. The ſame great Au- 
thor ſays, that he cured a Diarrhcea and Teneſmus, by ſolutive 
Syrup of Roſes, and Julap of Tamarinds, Patient 
to drink after them ſome diſtilled Goats Whey, He, likewiſe, 
* the Progreſs of a beginning — * in the 
reaſt (Cent. 4. Conſ 92. vi ce ces of Manna, 
diſſolved in Goats Wi Aon | | 
I myſelf can boldly aſſert, that I have found an inexpreſſible 
Benefit from Whey, in many Diſtempers: As a Cotifirmation of 
this, I ſhall ſubjoin ſome Obſervations, and remarkable Cures, 
which occurred to me in one Month's time. A Man about 
Thirty, not very robuſt, had taken ſome purging Pils from a 
Student in Phyſic, which operated ſo n though he 
diſcharged half of them, at the time of taking, by a Vomit, yet 
he had, for ſeveral Days after, ſo continual a Flux, that he had 
an hundred Stools; by which means his Strength was enti 
loſt, his Appetite impair'd, and his Sleep was reſtleſs, and fo ſhort, 
as to be hardly any at all: To theſe Symprorms was added an erra- 
tic-intermitting Fever, degenerating at length into one of the flow 
Kind, which ſtill more effetually deftroy'd his Strength. In 
this deſperate Condition he earneſtly apply'd to me for Aſſiſtance 
and, waiting on him, I found he ba his Bed for ſeverd 
Weeks, and was waſted by nocturnal colliquative Sweats, and a 
ſlow Fever, of which à continual quick and weak Pulſe was an 
Indication. I adviſed him ro lay aide all Medicines, and drink 
ſeveral times 'a Day 2 Quart of Goats Whey, prepared in the 
manner I directed him, and, at the fame time, to take twelve 
Drops of the Anodyne Liquor, and often drink thin Water 
Which Meaſures being continued for fourteen Days, his 
returned, his Appetite was reſtored, his Strength ſo effectu- 
— recovered, that he was rendered ca of tninding bis Bufi- 


There are ſtill other memorable: Inſtances of the Efficacy of 
Whey: For a Student of Law, being diſordered by the baneful 
Infivence of Anger and Sorrow, was ſeized with a Nauſea, and 
Inclination to vomit. In order to cure this, he ſent a Friend, for 
a Vomitz to an Apothecary ; but atter taking ir; be not only vo- 
mitec often, but alſo fell into the urmoſt Deeay of Strength, ac- 
— — with a burning Heat of the Stomach; petpetual Reſt- 
lefineſs, Thirſt, and a Loathing of Food: 1; being ſent for, aud 


fearing” un Inflammation of the Stomach, ordered nothing 
prepared in 7 with ſome Ounces of an Em 

Gon of the Four cold Seeds, to be drank, both Night and Day, at 

4 Ang 30 1 892297 ZaIVE TOE v1 Bn 5 
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* 


Intervals, by which the burning Heat was « 
fie Pulſe became regular, end! ils Beep found add adrural ; lo 
that there were great of his Recov 


A Girl, of about three Years old, and ds Conftitution, 
as a Preſervative againſt the Small-pox, which, at that time, was 
epidemical, by the. Advice of a Phyſician, took a Purge of Jalap 
and Mercurius dulcis; which, indeed, gave her only rwo or three 
Stools, but her Appetite was entirely loſt : She paſſed reſtleſs 
Nights, with Toſſings, and was very much afflicted with Thirſt, 
an intenſe and a quick Pulſe. I attended her, and preſcribed: 
Whey, prepared after my Method; by the Uſe of which, the 
n ſucceſſively ceaſed, and ſhe recovered. Since it is 
evident, therefore, that * has an happy Effect in many Diſ- 
_ nothing now 8 ut to recommend this moſt noble 

Medicine to other P and heartily wiſh, that it may re- 
ſtore Numbers to He ch. Frederic an. 

The common Lac Virginale is by diſſolvi 5 tpn 


ntity of Sugar of Lead in a Quantity of 
on Sort of Lac nde e e de 5 


Take of Roch-alum, four Ounces; 8 Spring- water, two Pounds: 
Boil away a third Part; then rake of Litharge, half a Pound; 
Vi a Pound and an half; and boil to Abound: Stig 


debe. chem e ley bear cs 
OLIN | | 


Binden, not eaſily again — 

LAC LUNA. See Maroa CanDibi. 

LACAPHTHION, Axa. This is mentioned by Paulus 
bireta, L. 7. C. aa. — in the Compoſition of the 
great C N the Bark of a certain Tree. It 
is ſuppoſed to be the Na item, or Ou a ſort of 
Aromatic we hy is,» x 

LACCA. e 8 

LACCOPEDO The lax Part of ge, 
rs by the Athenians, Nuxxeꝶ tas. Ruffus Epheſius, L 

\. LACERTUS Offic. =_ I47. Lacertus vulgaris. Raii 

. de 1 Org. 7 5 Charl £7. ea de Quad. 1 
K 4 t. 2 ws 
2 342- LIZARD, OR EFT. * 
ts in Caverns, and Ruins, and deſolate Places. . 
Lizard is eſteemed above the reſt; but, this rely 
Pound in theſe Countries what we ſay is to be of the 
common Lizard. 

Being cur in Pieces, or bruiſed the Head, end, and ap- 
plied with Salt, it extracts Splinters, Pieces of Glaſſes, and the like, 
06-00 Body. The ) or the. Aide of is, burnt, oy 
— a with Fat, 3 . alſo, good 

ACER TA VIRIDIS. rden Raii Synop. A. 264. 
Aldrov. de Quad. Ovip. 633- Geſn. .* Ovip. 40. Charlt. 
Exer. 28. Jonſ. de Quad. 134. Lacerta Hibernicus. Mer. Pin. 
169. THE GREEN LIZARD. 

ſe is. er than the common Lizard, and found in Ireland; 

itſelf is uſed, and agrees in Virtues with che pre 
LACERTUS AQUATILIS. See SALAMANDRA Ap A- 
"LACHLACHATUM. The Name of a Stomachic Medi- 
deſcribed by Avicenns. 
LACHRTMA. A Tear. For the Preſages to be drawn from 
Tears, ſee OcuLus. 

The juices of ſome Plants, ann the Form of a 
Tear, are, alſo, call'd Lachrymg. | 
 LACHRYMA JOBI. 

The Characters are; D au 150i 0 8 4 

It has the e the Flowers are a 

furniſhed with a Calyx, Male, and form d into a Spike in 
one Part of the Plant; the ne ed in another Part, and 


furniſhed with a long Tube, and two Horns, and becomes a ſtony - 


poll, comainiog one Seed. Amanda) Index oy Fart 2. 
p. 1 

Boerbaave mentions but one s of this Plant; which is, 

Lachryma Jobi. Offic. Ger. 8a. E. 88. Park. Thea. 4 4 
Boerh. — A. 2. 166. Turn. Int. 532. Lachryma Jobi 
five Milium Arumdinaceum. J. B. a. 449. Rai Hiſt. 2. les. 
Lithoſpermum Arundinaceum forte Dioj coridis & Plimij. C. B. P. 
258.  JOB's TEARS. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and the Seeds are uſed. Date. It 
is called Lachryma Jobi, becauſe the Seeds are like Tears: Theſe 
Seeds are detergent and aperitive, and therefore for rhe 
S2 * bers N e 


1 


See PUERPERIUM:'7 7 


LA C 1 


It grows in Crete, Rhodes, 
Syrie, and ww wther — mines, where the nfs Drege dp he 
pe Seeds in boiling Water, and | then firing ther up like Beads, 


by which they ſay their Prayers. Neu H. P. 
e MALE PUNCTUM. See Fis rut. 4 Lacnxr- 


LACHRYMALIS Dulfuc. See FiervuLa LactRYMAL1s. 


LACINIX, in Botany, im the Incifures, or on the 
Borders of Leaves, or Flowers," Heats they are Ss laci- 


 LACONICUM, aaxarxir. A Stove, Bagnio, or Sweating- 
 LACTARIA Aliments prepar'd of Milk, called, alſo, Le&i- 


""LACTATIO. A or giving Suck. 

Morton ſays, that if, by reaſon of the want of an Appetite, 
there is more nutritious Juice ſuck d out of the Blood thre” the 
Breaſts for a long time, than is r Maſs of Blood 
by the new Chyle from the lacteal Veſſels, it is impoſſible but an 
Impoveriſnment of the Blood ſhould follow, and thereupom an 
Arrophy of the Body, (ſeeing it is deprived of due Nouriſhment) 
and conſequently an bectical Heat in the Blood, Spitits, a 


Habit of Body, which is a kind of ſurnption, pro- 
from the Subtraction of the 88 uice. 
Let I muſt ingenuouſly declare, ſays be, that I have ſome- 


times obſerved a conſurnptive Diſpoſition . by dy giving Suck Suck”; 


and that not only in my own Wife, but in many 
As for Example, Mrs. :lſoz, one of my Neighbours, who, at 
other times, is conſumptive, and goes up and down like a Ghoſt, 
9, 4 owe fat all the time ſhe gives Suck. Mrs. Thompſon, 
8 > REY fell into a fatal Conſumption in the 
— er e 
the Maden of her Child. But, at the 
— it is per that 1 20 ſuch Nurſes as grow fat in 
this manner, from giving of Suck, have'a good Stomach ; that, 
during the time of their giving Sock, their Appetite is very 
much increaſed, and from thence it is very eaſy to account for 
this __— For Inſtance, that the — increaſed 
38 continual Drawing off of the nutritious Juice by the 
ild's _— there 'is room made for a greater Quantity of 
new and oi e 
which conduces more to the Cure of a conſu 
than all the 9 But if 


ing the time of gi $ languid, and thereupon, 
reaſon of the like A Þ takes in, a leſs Quantity 
new Juice is ſu to the Blood, than is carried off "4 
Breaſts, an hectical Diſpoſition in the Blood and Spirits muſt inevi- 


as, "6 ward) 1 en or Conempricn in the Habit of 


The farſt thing that pr pri the Approach of this Conſuryption, 
Is we RG therefore I give ſthis Caution to all 
Nurſes, that, they find their Appetite to ahate for ſome 
tine, they forthwith wean their Children. The ſecond Sign is a 
Weakneſs and Fainrneſs of the wir * 2 Lr a difpi- 


rited and- impoveriſhed State of x 
bypochondriacal O —— and | ch A tid, Fs wa 
| e does not proceed from Us 


Whic 
the Vapours upward, (as is com- 


Sucking * = Child — 
mag wy. ht) but a too plentiful Subtraction, and too great an 

Expence, 0 1 nutritious Juice: By which means the Spirits 
themſelves become; in the ſame manner as the Blood, and 


windy, by reaſon they have loſt their natural and original Vigour ; 

whereupon there follows an Obſtruction, and this inordinate 

ungovernable Motion of the Spirits in the Nerves-and Fibres of 

the Maſcles, and u = that, Oppreſſions, and ſuffocative and con- 

2 5 Contract bf ihe e e Rey Hyſte- 
8 in the P of 4 D 

bave an 2 y, and an Frettical Heat, fo them (whi 


not ſtrange); and often terminatein a Conſumption of the L 
together with a Cough, Shortneſs of Breath, and the like. 
vertheleſs this Couſu is ori in the Habit of the =.F 
and that from too great an Ex of the nutritious Juice. 
This Conſumption, = it once comes to the Degree of 2 
Maraſmus, and to terminate in a Conſamption ' of the Lungs, 
proves fatal and incurable. - But, in the Beginning, it is es 
cured; ſuſt, by the Weaning of tbe Child, whereby — 
Cauſt, which diſpoſed/the-Perſon 10 it, is removed. Secon 
* giwiog the * iſul Nouriſhrnenr of ſuch Food as 
a good Juice. 
— 1 


irlly, * and reſtoring the Ap- 
by Chearfulneſs of M 


ment of 's benign and 
Air, and by moderate E —.— * laſtly, if ber _ 


requires it, the ſick Woman moſt e put upon tbe 
Uſe of a Milk-dit; or of the ChalybeareWerers/ Butter her 
abſtain-from Wine, and all Evacuations but whar üre neveſiiry. 
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LACTEA 3 
: LACTEA FEBRIS. A Milk — * 
LACTICA. 


11 1 


Jubel a. 
Ap te, dur- 


* 


LACTICA. The Arabian Name for that Species of Fever, 
which the Greeks called TyPHos, or TyPHoDEs. 


LACTICINIA. Aliments prepared of Milk; which are 
eſteemed very improper; whenever the Powers of Digeſtion are 


weak: For, tho' Milk, when freſh drawn from the Animels which 
afford it, is caſily digeſted, and, in many Caſes, of excellent 
Virtues; yet, when boiled, as it generally is in preparing various 
Sorts of Aliments from it, it acquires a very different Nature, and 
lays a Foundation for many Diſorders, _ ' 
LACTIFERUS.  LaQtiferous Plants are ſuch as abound 
with a milky Juice, ſuch as the Tirhymalss, Sonchus, and Lac- 


tuc a. 
LACTUCA. 
The 


Characters are; 

The Root is almoſt conſtantly fibrous, and annual ; 
the Leaves are (ſmooth, and proces alternately ; the Branches ter- 
minate in a ſort of an Umbella; the Calyx is lender, oblong, 
and 8 the Seeds are oblong, flattiſh, and acuminated at 
both . Boerbaave, Index alter, Pars 1. p. $1. 

Boerhaave mentions fifty-five Species of this Plant, none of 
which have any particular medicinal Virtues attributed to th 
that I know of, except the 1ſt, 4th, 5th, 6th, gth, and 1ath, 
* 22 ? 

rſt is 

. Lactuca, ſylveſtris; Coſta ſpinoſa. C. B. P. 123. Rot Boy. I. 
223. Sywop. 3. 69. Toxrn. sf 473 Boerh, Ind. A. $1. Late 

lyeſtris laciniate. Park. y Lactuca ſylveſtris foliis 
aſe is. Ger. Emac. zog. Lactica ſylveſtris, ſex Endivia multis 
 ditta folio laciniato, 45 0 moſs B. 2. 1003. JAGGED- 
LEAVED WILD LE a 
It grows in H and flowers in June; the Herb and Seeds 
are in Uſe. Dale. Wild-lettuce reſembles the Garden 
lettuce, according to Dioſcorides ; only bas a longer Stalk, flen- 
derer and rougher Leaves, and a bitter Taſte, Whether what 
the Ancients have told us of the Virtues of the Wild · lettuce in pre- 
venting Venereal Dreams, and A amorous Deſires, no 
leſs ly than the Garden Kind, belongs, in reality, to 
the Plant above deſcribed, I am not, ſays Rey, entirely convinc'd. 
That it is narcotic and ſoporiſerous, and on that account re- 
Gang the Poppy in Qualities, as we are inform d by Play and 
Dioſcorides, is abundantly evident from its ſtrong and rank Smell 


of Opium; but all Opiates in general ſeem rather to irritare than 


extinguiſh a Venerea 8 at leaſt, if moderately talen, in 


, 
the ſame manner as Wine n 
which, in ſome meaſure, they agree in Virtues. Thus\Reyy — 


which he adds, that Dr. Lifter, out of Curioſity, receivi 
Fume of the lighted Herb up his Noſtrils, was ſuddenly ſei 
with a vertiginous Diſorder, after the fame manner as thoſe who 
firſt learn to ſmoke Tobacco. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

The fourth is che | 

Lactuca ; ſylveſtris; odore viroſo. C. B. P. 123. Town. Inſt. 
473: Boerh. Ind. A. 81. Lattuca Sylveſtris, Offic. Lattvca ſyl- 
weſtris major odore Opii. Ger. Emac. 309. RaiiHiſt, 1. 221; Synop. 
69. Lafnca ſylveſtris lato folio, ſucco viroſo. J. B. a. 1002: Lec- 
n Io Endivie fohis, odore viroſo. Park. 813. WILD- 


LE "4 
It grows in Hedges, and flowers in June ; the Herb and Seeds 
are uled, and are effectual, according to Dioſcorides, for miti- 
gating of Pain. | | | 
Tho fifth is the : ( 545 
Lactuca, ſylveſtris; folio ad latera ſpinoſo. 
The fich is the | + wh 
Lactuca; ſativa, C. B. 122, Raii Hiſt. 1. 200. Hiſt. Owen. 3. 57. 
Ger, 239. Emac. 306. Town. Inſt. 473. Boerh. Ind. A. 82. Lachaca. 
Othc, Lactuca ſative vulgaris non capitata. I. B. a. 72 Ladtuca 
Hyewelis. Park. Parad. 498. GA N-LETTUCE.) - 
Lettuce is a Plant ſo well known, chat it needs very little 
Deſeription; it has yellowiſh, green, roundiſh Leaves, narroweſt 
next the Stalk, which is ſmooth; and the Leaves, which grow 
on it, in ſome meaſure encompals it. The Flowers grow on the 
Tops, and are ſmall and yellow, like thoſe of the Sow-thiſtle, but 
much leſs, growing on Ong ſcaly Calyces, and turning into Down, 
nrg ſhort, flat, whitiſh Seed. The Roots are neither, large 
nor ſpreading, dying aſter Seed time. It is own in Gardens. 
The Leaves and Sved are uſ ect. „ ee ed 
Letruce is much uſed at the Table in the Spring, among Sallads ; 
to the Stomach, —— Heat, quenching Thirſt, and atteca- 
pering the Shar Humours ia the Body; it. provokes 
Urine, increaſes Milk in Nurſes, and is believed to make People 
The Seed is one of the Four ſmaller cold Seeds, - Mi- 
2 Fog 
which is naturally wakeful, I ſuffer'd 
very much, ſays Gelen,. by want of Sleep; for which Diſorder 1 
ie Broke to cat a Lettuce, which —_ 
and only Rome. Many boil the tender Herb re it pto- 
duces Stalks, in Water, ad I myſelf now dog fays Galen; fince my 


Teeth begin to fail mw... 
"For » Phrenty, Delinlumy burning Fever, end orber like Dx 
OK *} 


. * A - 
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orders, let there be applied to the Temples, the Coronal Su 
and the Wriſts, a double or treble Linen Cloth, well — 
in Water of Lettuce, in which purified and cryſtallized Nitre, or 
Sal P have been diſſolved, in the Proportion of half an 
Ounce to a Pint, I prefer this Remedy, ſays Simon Pazlli, far 
before Oil of Roſes, mixed with the Juice of Lettuce in ſuch 
Caſes. Raii H. P. 

The ninth is the 

Lactuca; Romana; longa; dulcis. J. B. 2. 998. Tours. Taft. 


+ The twelfth is the Ws 
Lactuca ; capitata. C. B. P. 123. Tourn. Inft. 47;. | 
_ Theſe two, fays Dat ae n of 4 al $1 


2 is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of CHoNDRILLa; 
which ſee. 

The Hiſtoria Plantarum, aſcrib'd to Boerbaave, informs us 
that Lettuce is in very Eſteem among the ITrali ans; that 
no Herb more power reſolves, and brings away the black 
Bile ; that the Antients eſteemed the fourth and fifth Species 
poiſonous, to which he ſees to give Credit, becauſe their Juices 
approach near the Nature of Opium; and that Lettuces are ex- 

t in acute Diſorders, which ariſe, during the Summer, from 
exceſhve Heat of the Blood and Bile. Astonius Muſe is ſaid to 
have cured Auguſtus Ceſar by Lettuces; and they are ſaid to 
excite an Appetite. 

Letruces in general are eſteemed emollient, ting, ſa 
naceous, reſolvent, diuretic, and ſomewhat ve; but they 

In the Book above-quoted a Story 
| who ind bimſelf very 


are better raw, than boil'd. 
is related of an Ege N 
_— in _ * 12 and that 7180 no Children ; 
t u caving off Lertuces, as ht was ady his Lady, the 
aer Ten, brought him a Child. : This agrees widh what 
Dioſcorides ſays upon the Subject of Lettuce, which is, that they 
are Enemies to Venereal Inclinations; and be adds, that they are 
rer 
theneus Con Ceſar ſay, that the P ant 
called this Plant the Eunuch; and the 3 fabled, that, after 
the Death of Adonis, Vexxs lay upon a Bed of Lettuces, in order 
to repreſs her lewd inclinations ; and for this Reaſon ſome of 
the Pagam made a religious Scruple of eating them. 
| Oances of the uice of Lectice are ki, by Serin to 


Four on 
LACTUCELLA. The Sow-thiſtle. - Blanc. 
LACTUCIMINA. AHK. Blancetd. 
LACTUMEN. The fame as AcHoR ; which ſee. 
422 2 > = rather excrecory Ducts, in 
agine, are thus called. e Glands, alſo, of their exctetory 
Ducts, in the Urethra, have ſometimes this A joh. 
. LACUNE. Taana Sto1LLATA. ; 
LADuAN NM. g f ; 
CISTUS LADANIFERA. Offic. Ciſtvs Ladivifere Cretica 
vera. Park. Theat. 666. Ciftus Ladanifera Cyetica flore purpures. 
Tourn, Cor. 19. Irin. 1. 59. Cie 4 qua Ladanum in Creta 
colligitur. Bellon. Obſ. lib. 1. cap. 7. Ciſtus, Ledon Cretenſe. C. B. 


Pin. 467. Jonſ. D. Ciftus Laura folits, Wheel. Itin. 219. 
N 2 1289. — Ov. 


-: 14 ham Exot. 8g. THE TRUE LADANIFEROUS 
It r ee eee pretty lar 
five-leav'd, roſe- coloured Flowers; and ſeveral Branches og 
the Thickneſs of a little Finger, hard and brown, divided into 

leſſer Twigs, of a rediſh Colour, baving the Leaves ſet by Pai 
which are thick, and full of Veins, of a dark-green Colour, abo 
an Inch and an half long, and three Quarters of an Inch broad, 
waved about the Edges, and ſtanding on ſhort Foot-ſtalks. 
From this Ciſtus the beſt Ladanurn is procur'd in the Ifland of 
Candy, and other Places in the Archipelago; they make uſe of 
a kind of Whip, of two Rows of Leather Straps, with which 
they bruſh and beat theſe Shrubs ; the Gum, which ſweats out 
from the Leaves, ſticking on the 4 which they ſcrape off 
with Knives, when they are ſufficiently loaded. 

There are three Kinds of Gum-labdanum in the Shops, the 
fineſt is of a ſhining black Colour, when broken, ſomewhat hard, 
bur eaſily ſaſtening by Heat, of an inflammable Subſtance, hav- 
ing 6. ont —— ereaynys comes over in 
| Speziſb uotice; is her, harder 
not ſo black, but more droſſy, and of a 22 Smell. 
The laſt and coarfeſt Sort is made up in Rolls, twiſted about 
ke the Rolls of a ſmall Wax-candle: This is full of Sand and 
Droſs, and of a weaker Scent than eicher of the former. 

This Gum is not much uſed inwardly, Hough forne commend 
it for Looſeneſs and Gripes, Cauſed by ſharp Humours. The 
— of it nv the * —4 ſtops catarrhous Defluxions. 

twardl ed, it ſtrengt Stomach, and ſtays Vomit- 
In che Time of Dieſcorides it was gathered from the Hairs of 
the Goats, which fed among the Trees which produce it; but 
at preſent, according to M. Tosrzefort, the Greek Monks gather 

K IT; be 


LAM 


The Roots of this Archangel are flender, and 
along the upper Part of the Ln ſending forth — 
It is an excellent Balſamic in Dyſ- ſquare hollow about a Foot high ; the lower Leaves 


Ils of Ledeanuwm to ſmell to, as ours 


and, being likewiſe a it Rand on long Foot - thoſe towards the Top have ſhorter ; 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, and, when applied Gut- _ are, in Shape, like the common Sting] nottle, we avg? 
wardly in Plaiſters, is uſeful in the ſame. Intentions. Em- roundly indented about the Edges; wers grow, to- 


ſtrum Stomachicum of Charas, of which Labdanum is the Bafis, wards the Top, at the Joints, with the Leaves encompaſſing the 
been ſucceſsfully uſed in habitual Vomitings. It is, alſo, an Stalks in thick Whorles; are large and white, with an bol 
Ingredient in the Prior of Cabriere's Plaiſter for Hernias. Geoff low Galea; and the La cut into two ents, having 
ale ſays, it mollifies, digeſts, maturates, and attenuates; and three or four black Apices ſtanding in the Mae, the Calyces 
that, externally applied, n n rown Seeds in each Calyx. 
he Tooth-ech, .dlepoctey Heartburn, Pains the Stomach, and 2 — "where by and flowers in April 
ls ub, The Gulle 7 They — 1. — _ 
Aﬀujubg, er. 7% are accounted a ific & the Fluor 
LATIFICANS. An Epithet for ſeveral Shop Compoſitions, are uſed in a Conſerve, ot, ore Fang that Pu . 
which n to be continued for ſome time. Some commend t as of 
LAVIGATIO, Levigation, is the Reduction of a hard Sub- Kae againſt the King's-evil, and all ſcrophulous Swel- 


ſtance to a Powder, by grinding it on a Porphyry. . 
LAGANON. A fort of coarſe Cake, mentioned by Galen, only officinal Preparation is the Conſerve of the Flowers. 


SCARS Sr har. An Either for the Right Vea- This Plat © emollent, incding, diurtc, 1 
0 en- ant 1s ient, inci and lithon , 
tricle of the Heart. £ It 1 againſt hyſteric F, of the Root is recommended 
4142 or — aayrNia, of Mdyrivua: Vene- 1 is Dale. I . 
ntercourſe. crates. . um; purpureum ;z non ; oblongo. C. B. P. 
LAGOCHEILOS, a«y5yu@+ A Perſon who has a Hare- 231. : a £ 
4 Galen. | 4 Lamium ; Parietarize facie. M. H. Bleſ. 
AGON, The Flank. . Lamium ; Parietariz facie ; fore albo. 
LAGOP ALMIA. See EcTRoPrum. 9. Lamijum ; maximum; (y Flor. 2. 68. 


lvaticum; rubrum 
LAGOPUS, in Botany, is a Name for the Tyifalam; arvenſe; 10. Lamium; foliis caulem ambientibus; majus. C. B. P. 
i 231 


8 11 * | 
LAGOPUS, in Zoology, is the 11, Lamium; folio caulem ambiente; minus. C. B. P. 232. 


Perdix Alba. See Pan- 


pix. It i Hare-foored. - M. H. 3. 386. 
Lo_ — — Rulandus: I2. — x —U foliis profunde inciſu. Ran 


„ Rulandus, 44 Sywop. 129. 
LAMBDACISMUS. A Defect in the Speech, which con- r 
ſiſts in an Inability to — 5 certain Conſonants. See HoRMINUM 8YLYESTRE. 
LAMBDOID Name of a Suture in the Skull, 14 ium; alba Linea notatum. C. B. P. 231. 
called from its Reſerblance to the Greek Letter A, Lambda. © ium ; quz Moldavica, Orientalis; Hederz terrcſtris 
 LAMBITIVUM. A Linctus, or Eclegma. . 
LAMINA. Properly, a Plate of Metal, or of any other 
Subſtance. The Tables of the Skull, in Anatomy, are called 


17. Lamium ; perenne; villoſum, folio Catariæ criſpo; flore 


the External, and Internal Laminz. | , variegato. Vail. Boerb. Ind, alt. Plaut. Vol. 1. p. 157. 
LAMIUM. Es ü AMIUM 15, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of GALEKO Sts; 
The Characters are; which ſee. | 


| The Galea is entire and hollow, che Beard bifid, and ſhaped LAMIUM MONTANUM. A Name for the Meliſſa ; humilis ; 
like a Heart. The Calyx is quinquefid, and oblong like a Tube. 1 maximo flore, purpuraſcente. 
„ 20% Oe IE =. PALUDOSUM. A Name for the Marrubiaſtrum ; 
eve mentions ſeventeen Species Plant; which ; fatiduw. 
a N — PEREGRINUM. A Name for the Cass1Da ; which 


rt. Lamium z purpureum; fetidum ; folio ſuprotundo; five 
Galeoplis Dioſcorids. C. B. P. 230. Tos. Inf. 133. Boerh. fee. " 
Ind. A. 157. Lamium rubram. c. Ger. 568. Lies 703. LAMNEIA, e. The fame as LAMIN A. Caſtellus 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 5 59. Wag 3. 240. Lum vulgare, folio 12d. from Meſebiom. | 
rotundo, flore rubro. Park. Theat. 604. Galeapſis, Urtica LAMPE, adywn, It imports Froth or Foam; or a 
22 15 % G· flore minore. J. B. 3. 324. ARCH- ous Subſtance floating on the Surface of Vinegar, or the Pic 


| of Olives ; or the on the Surface of Urine, in Ad- 
is much ſmaller than the Lamm album, non ri 


Ar rius. 
tens, folio oblongo, having little, ſquare, and frequently rediſh LAM PETRA. Offic. Rondel. de Piſ. . 398. Jonſ. de Piſc. 
kale which have a coup XA them, near 79. Schonef. Ichth. 42. Charlt. de Piſc. 3 Mor Pin. 188, 
the — * on long Foot-ſtalks, and uſually no more till to- Lamas Rondeletii. Raii Ichth. 105. zal Synop. Piſc. 35. 
wards the Top, where — — thick together on very ſhort tra major. Aldroy. de Piſc. 539. Salv. de 42 1 
: They are much of ela, frove Lampetra. Bellon. de Aquat. 7. THE LAM - 
fam folio oblongo, but a great lefs, and rounder pointed. PREY, or LAMPREY-EEL. _. 

Flo the | Lampreys are of two Sorts, the Sea and River Lamprey ; 
and of them are uſed for Food. Thoſe which are tender, 
delicate, fat, well-fed, and taken in fine, clear, and runni 
Water, are beſt. They are nouriſhing, and increaſe the (emi 
Juices; the Fat is of a mollifying and diſſolving Nature. Thoſe 
who have had the Small-pox, anoint the Face and Hands wich 
it, to * the Marks 


Lam are alleged to be pernicious to thoſe who have a 
Weak in the Nerves, or are ſubje& to the Gout and Gra- 
vel. It abounds with Oil, volatile Salt, and Phlegm ; and agrees, 
. Off ially in Spring, wi poung Þ of an hot and bilious 

| ſtopping , and ſtitution, with ſuch as have good chs, and whoſe Hu- 
Hæmorrhages from Wounds. The Herb, bruiſed and applied, mours are thin. But thoſe who are old, phlegmatic, and abound 
is ſaid to diſcuſs all forts of Tumors; and to be of Service to with groß Humours, ſhould either abſtain trom it, or ule it 
Wounds, putrid Ulcers, and Inſſammations. Dale. VFRYY 


— : ops 2 reer e Eel, Irs Fat hath a 
ious 


. Lamium; album; fetidum; folio ſubrotundo. C. B. PF. delici aſte. Ir antiently was, and ſtill is, much eſteem d. 
231. ** ö It lives in ſtony Places, and feeds upon Moſs and Water. 
4. Lamium; album: fetidum ; folio ſubrotundo; minus. It is aid, chat, after it has produced its Young, it inſen- 
C. J. P. A;. 8 and dies, and all in the Space of two Years. 
5. Lamium; album ; non fetens; folio oblongo. C. B. P. The Lamprey is of the Number of thoſe Fiſhes that leave 
231. Boer. Ind. A. 157. Lami Ales, Urtica mortos. Offic. the Sea in the Beginning of the Spring, in order to ſpawn 


Lamium album. Ger. 568. Emac. 502. Rai Hiſt. f. 559. _ in the Rivers ; and, after a proper time, return, with their 
. 240. Lamium vulgare album, five 1 Tong, to cheir former Place. 

Park Theat. 604. Tourn. Inſt. 183. yo, five Uriica inert, The River Lamprey continues in freſh Water, and is often 

floribus albis. J. B. 3. 322. WHITE ELI. found in Brooks, which che Sea · water never reaches. 1 


* 


2 


f 


1 


C. 83. 


1 
and Taſte it reſembles the Sea Lamprey ; but differs from it 


in Size, being much leſs. 5 
In 8 by the Lampreys are tender and delicious Food; but at 
| all other times they are ſaid to be hard, tough, and almoſt 
talteleſs. Their oily and balfamic Paris, which eaſily unite 
with, and repair the Decays of the Solids, make them _y 
nouriſhing ; but the dull, viſcous, and 2 Juices, whic 
they allo contain, render them hard of Digeſtion; but their 
Digeſtion is ſtill eaſier than that of an Eel. 


Lampreys may be boil'd, roaſted, fried, or baked in Pies; they 


are, alſo, ſalted and dried for keeping, or ported. Some an- 
tient Authors have recommended the drowning of the Lam- 

prey in Wine, that it may fite in it its malignant Qua- 
hiry But I am of Opinion, that Wine and Spice are proper 
for ſeaſoning this Fiſh, not upon account of its — — ma- 
lignant Quality, but becauſe they will promote the Digeſtion 
of the Lamprey, by attenuating its thick and viſcous Juices. 
Lemery des Drogues, 


LAMPODES, aaprsdn. Frothy. See LAMPE. 
LAMPROS, AH e, in Hippocrates, is, Vigorous, or in full 


Health. 

LAMPSANA. 

The Characters are ; 

The Calyx is monophyllous, d 
and paſſes into a ſtriated Capſule,” 


thin ſharp-pointed 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lampſana. Offi. Ger. 199. Emac. 255. Raii Synop. 7 
Tourn. Inſt. 479. Boerh, Ind. A. 93. Lampſana Dodonei. J. B. 
2. 1028, Raii liſt 1. 256. Soncho affinis Lampſana domeſtica. 
C. B. P. 124. Intybus, five Endivia eretia iutea Napifolia, 
Lampſana dicla. Hiſt. Oxon. Y {4 NIPPLEWORT. 

It is frequent in Gardens and Fields, and flowers in Jus and 
July. It is eſteemed excellent for curing ulcerated Nipples, 
whence its Name Nipple wort. It is ſaid to be drying, deter- 
gent, and digeſtive. Leaves and Stalks may be boiled, and 


Ir is not eaſy to determine, exactly, what the true Lampſana 


of oy is. 

2. Lampſana; folio ampliſſimo, criſpo. Petiver. Hort. Ind. 2. 
Boer, Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p.93. | 

LAMPYRIS, a«pmTvets, is a Name for the Glow-worm. See 
CicENDELA. 

LANA. Wool. The «ea puTagcg, Lana ſuccida, ſordid 
Wool, or that which is greaſy, and impregnated with the Sweat 
of the Sheep, is frequently recommended by the Antients. 
Thus Hippocrates directs this Sort of Wool, well carded, and 
impregnated with Oil and Wine, to be bound upon Tu 
Li K. Fratturis, And he mentions it in many other Places. 
And Celſus directs ir as a proper Application in many Caſes; 
and in Lib, 4. Cap..5. he recommends ſulphurated Wool as a 
proper Application to the Stomach, in caſe af an Inflamma- 
tion 


The de“ a journes is the ſame as the delia puragy, 

Dioſcorides informs us, that of ſordid ſoft Woo that about the 
Neck and Inſide of the Thighs is beſt.  Dipt in Vinegar and 
Oil, or Wine, it is of Service, at firſt, in Wounds, Contuſions, 
Excoriations, Bruiſes, and Fractures of the Bones : For it im- 
bibes whatever Liquor it is immerſed in; and is emollient, by 
reaſon of its Oeſypum. It is, likewiſe, beneficial in a Cepha- 
lalgia, Pains of the Stomach, and any other Part, if it is applied 
with Vinegar, and Oil of Roſes. Lib. 2. Cap. $2. | 

But burnt Wool is an Eſcharotic, ſuppreſſes Excreſcences of 
the Fleſh, and cicatrizes Ulcers. - Being clean and carded, it is 
burnt in a crude Earthen Veſſel, like other things. In the ſame 
manner is Wool, dyed with Sea-purple, burnt. But ſome card 
ir without cleaning; and, moiſtening it with Honey; burn it 
the ſame way. Others diſpoſe Splints, at a Diſtance from 
each other, upon an open. mouth d Earthen Veſſel, and between 
them lay thin Splinters of the Teda (Jad lo): Upon theſe they 
place the Wool, carded and dipt in Oil, in ſuch a manner that 
it may not drop; then, laying Splints and Wool again alter- 
roy between, they gently ſet Fire ro the Wood, and gather 
the Remains. Bur if * at, or Pitch, flows from the Pine, 
they collect, and lay it by. This calcined Wool is a * Ophthal- 
mic. After it has been put into an Earthen Veſſel with Water, 
waſhed, and well ſtirred with the Hande, when the Aſhes ſub- 
fide, that Water is poured off, and freſh put in, and likewiſe 
ſtirred : This is continued, till, being applied to the Tongue, it 


has no ſharp Taſte, but, as it were, -aſtringes. Dioſcorides, L. 2. 


y. ed in many Places, 
0 


uſed as Food. 


, 


| | Or OxsvPUM. | OW 
The Fat of ſordid Wool, termed Oefppwrn, is thus prepared: 


Take foft ſordid Wool, uncarded, and not cleaned; waſh it in 
| warm Water, and, at the fame time, expreſs all the Sordes; 

throw this into a large-mouth'd Veſſel, and, when you have 
-.”. Poured the Water to it, take it up in a Ladle, and drop 


again from a Diſtance, till it froths; or ſtir it well 
Quantity of ſordid Scum is collected; 

then ſprinkle into it ſome Sea-water. ' And when the Fat, 
which ſwam at the Top, ſubſides, put it into another Earthen 
Veſſel, and, having poured Water to it, ſtir it again; then 
inkle the Froth with Sea-water, and take it out. Con- 
rinue this, till the Fat is 0; no Froth remains. 


Drop, add ſome freſh : Stir it with 
all the Defy prem applied to the Tongue, 7 = 
ppears 
e, and white : Thus prepared, put it into an Earthen 


it | 
with a Stick, d C 


Let this be done in the Summer. Some, ſtraining off the 
Far, waſh ic in cold Water, and rub it with their „ as 
Women do Cerate ; for thus it becomes whiter. Others, after 
waſhing the Wool, and ſeparating the Sordes, boil it, with Wa- 
ter, in a Pot, over a gentle Fire, collect the riſing Fat, and 
waſh it in War, as we have already mentioned; then, ſtrain- 
ing it off, they put it into an Earthen Pot, with warm Water, 


cover it with a Linen Cloth, and expoſe it to the Sun, till it 


becomes ſufficiently thick and white. Some, after two Days, 
pour away the firſt Water, and put in freſh. 

That is beſt which is light, {mells ſtrongly of ſordid Wool, 
and grows white while it is rubbed in the Veſſel, and has no- 
— d or compact in it, as if it was adulterated with Cerate 
or Fat. It has a of warming, Ulcers, and mol- 

ifying; but, principally, of the- Fundament, and Vulva, with 

ot and Butter: Applied with Wool, it promotes Delivery, 
and the Menſes. It is ſerviceable, with; in Ulcers of 
the Ears and Genitals. It is, likewiſe, efficacious in Corroſions, 
and itchy Eruptions, of the Corners of the Eyes, Calloſities of 
the Eyelids, and when the Hairs of the Eyelids fall off; but it is 
burnt in a new Veſſel, till, being calcined, it loſes its Fat. The 
Smoak of this, coll is a very good Ophthalmic. ' Dioſ- 
corides, Lib. 2. on $4. | denn 

— 2 A Name for the Lychnis; ſylveſtris ; que Sa- 
ponaria vulgo. 5 
LANARIUS. A Species of Hawk. 7 

LANCETTA, or LANCEOLA. A Lancet. | 

LANGII Az Epileptica. Langiuss Epileptic Water is 
thus prepared : 

Take of the Flowers of the Lilies of the Valley, twelve 

Handfuls; and infuſe them for five Days, in four Quarts 
of generous Spaniſo Wine. Then diſtil with Glaſs V 
in a Bath of warm Water, till the Flowers are left almo 
in the Bottom of the Retort. Then take of recent Flotyers 
of Lavender moderately dried, one Ounce; Cinnamon, fix 
Drams; Nunn, iſelto, Peony- root, and Dittany 
recent Flowers o Roſemary moderately dried, and of 
Sͤtcechas, each half an Ounce; Long-pepper, and Cubebs. 
bf each two Drams: Let all 1 7 + gm and ma- 
cCebrated for eight Days, in.a Veſlel, cloſely ſtopt, with the 
diſtilled Water aboye deſcribed; then diftil again. 
Ic fortifies the Brain, and refreſhes the vital Spirits; it rarefies 


and diffipates thick „ excites the Appetite, and is parti- 
cularly uſed in at Epileply. The Doſe is two ro 
an Ounce.. - Lemery's Pharm. Univer/. mY 
LANGUOR. Fai or Feebleneſs. 
LANIGERA Arbor. Conon-tree. [ay 
LANIGERUS. Trees are ſuch as bear ſuch a 
wooly or downy' Subſtance as is commonly contained in the 
Catkins of the illow. 2 4 <4 8 I$-- 
-LANIUS: The fame as Lanarrus:' © 


LANS. Rulandus explains this, Argentum mortuum. | 

LANTANA. A Name for the ViBURNUM; which ſee. 

LANTOR. The Name of a Species of Palm- tree, which 
grows in Java. 2 

LANUGINOSUS. Lanuginous ſignifies downy, or cover'd 
with a ſoft Down, uince. | | 


LANX. A Balance; or Pair of Scales for weighing —_ 
landus _ Lanx' by Amygdale Dulces. 
LAONICA Cwratio. A Method of curing the Gout, by 
per my arthritic Matter from the Part affected, by Topics. 

us. . TT? nude tand nne 
AOS. Tin. Rulandes. 17 
LAPACTICUS, A, imports looſening, or evacuating 


the Belly. OE - 
LAPARA. The Flanks; that is, the Parts which are ſitu- 


n 


ated betwixt the ſpurious Ribs, and the Hips, or Oſſa Ilia. 


LAPAROS, ava ee, imports ſoft, or empty. 
-LAPATHUM. © *-: N | 
The Calyx is hexaphyllous, three ves being larger 
and red, the other three leſſer, and green; within theſe Leaves 
| are 


LAP 


are fix Stamina. The larger Leaves, being come to Matu- 
„ end angular Veſſel, * 
wither and fall off; for which Reaſon ſome rather take the Leaves 
for a Flower, and its Calyx. The End of the Pedicle within the 


Calyx produces a Placenta, on which grows a Ovary, 
adorned with three Tubes, their Apices elegantly firmbriated, 
which appear on the Sides without the Segments of the Capſula 


The Seed is ſhining and triangular. Boer. Ind. alt. Pars 2. p. 84. 


Boer haa ve mentions eighteen Species of this Plant; which are, 


1. Lapathum; preftantifſimum ; Rhabarbarum Officinarum 
dictum. See RHABARBARUM, and RHAPONTICUM. 

2. Lapathum; Alpinum ; folio ſubrorundo. Hiſt, Oxom. 2. 578. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 4. 84. Hippolapathum. Offic. Hi athum ro- 
rundifolium. Ger. 313, Emac. 389. Hippolapathum rotundifolium 
vnlgare. Park. 154. 22 | — ve 
tanum. C. B. P. 115. Lapathum folio rotundo Alpinum. J. B. 2. 
987. Tourn. Inſt. 504. An Rhabarbarum rotundifolium fimbria- 
| 2 _ Herb. Brit. 194.7 BASTARD NKS RHU- 

ARB. 

This is the Rhubarb, which, to Dale, the Herb- 
women of London fell for the true Monks Rhubarb. The 
Stalk is two or three Cubits high, und the Leaves are very broad, 
like thoſe of the Burdock, of a pale-green Colour, diſtinguiſh'd 
with numerous Veins, and of a ſubaſtringent Taſte. The Root 
is thick, oblong, brown without, and intenſely red within. The 
medicinal Virtues aſcribed to ii are much the ſame as thoſe of the 
true Monks Rhubarb. 

3- Lapathum ; hortenſe; folio oblongo; ſive ſecundum Dioſ- 
coridis. C. B. F. 114. Turn. Inſt. 504. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 84. 
1 ſativum Lapas. J. B. 2. 2 

is Dock grows frequently to be as tall as a Man, having, at 
the Bottom, ſeveral large, long, and pointed Leaves, growing on 
rediſn Foot ſtalks. The Stalk is red, having a few ſmaller Leaves 

ing on it; is branched toward the Top, and full of m_ 
22 Flowers, ſucceeded by a large triangular 
The Root is thick at the Head, and divided into ſeveral Branches, 
of a brown Colour on the Outſide, and a 1 or ſaffron 
Colour within, full of rediſh Veins, of a ſtyptic Taſte, and tinging 
the Spittle ot a yellow Colour. It is planted with us in Gardens, 
but grows wild in divers Parts of France, Italy, and Germany. 

is is the Rhabarbarum Monachorum, which has been uſed in 
England many Years, and what Gerard and Parkinſon, and, alſo, 
Mr. Ray, took to be the true: But if we may credit ohn Bau- 
bine, — is another Species of Lapat bum, by him, Lapa- 
#hum majus ſi ue Rhabarbarum Monachorum ; and is the Lapa- 
thum hortenſe latifolium, C. B. and the Hippolapathum ſeve Rha- 
barbarum Monachorum, Dodonai. But ſince theſe two ſo nearly 
reſemble one another, that Mr. Ray did not diſtinguiſh them, 
we may ſuppoſe. ours will anſwer all the Intentions. which it is 
uſed for, I wy other. I: g ; 

Monks Rhubarb \s opening, and a little purgative, being ſome- 
what of the Nature of the crue Rhubarb, — ſo ſtrong : It is 
frequently uſed in Diet-drinks for the Scurvy, and to open Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver _ and help the Jaundice. 

Tho! this Plant grows eaſily enough in our Gardens, yet, as 
Mr. Dale obſerves, our Herb-women generally impoſe upon us, 
for it, the Root of the Lapathum rotundifolium Alpinum, C. B. 
or, Hippolapathum wont” ium vulgare, Baſtard Rhubarb, Park. 
which is rather a larger Root of a paler yellow Colour, wanting 
the rediſh Veins, and give a faimer Tincture to the Spittle. 
Miller's Bot. Off. 

4. Lapathum ; aquaticum; folio cubitali. See Brrrannica. 

5. Lapathum ; hortenſe ; latifolium. C. B. P. 115. Boerh, Ind. 
A. 2. 85. Tourn. Inſt. 504. Rhabarbarum Monachorum. Offic. 
Hippolapathum ſativum. Ger. 13, Emac. 389. Raii Hiſt. 1. 171. 
Lapathum majus five Rhabarbarum Monachorum, J. B. 2. 985. 
Lapathum ſativum ſive Patientia. Park. Theat. * Lapathum 
2 Antiquorum aut 124. T ſiue Patientia. Munt. Herb. 

it. 198. nay — 2 . | 

See Lapat Hortenſe, foli 0. | 

This ſaid to purge off 3 Bile, and ſerous Humors, 
taken in the Quantity of a Dram poder d, with a Scruple of Gin- 

, in a Morning faſting, in warm Broth. If ſubſtituted for 
Ntubard, it muſt be taken in a double Doſe. The Juice of the 
Root, with Sulphur, uſed as a Topic, cures the Itch; and with the 
Meal of Lupines, it cures Pimples, Freckles, the Alphus, and 
other cutaneous Diſorders, according to Mazthiolus. A Tincture 
of the Root prepared with Wine, or the dry'd Powder taken in 
pure Wine, is ſaid to expel the Stone from the urinary Paſſages , 
and, taken with the Juice of the Horehound, it is recom 
for the Jaundice. | 

6. Lapathum; ramis mbentibus; ſeminis involucro den- 
tato; foliis inferioribus inſtar fidium. M. H 2. 580. 


7. Lapathum; folio acuto, plano. C. B. P. 115. Tours, Infe. 
4 — oy Oe: 


Ind. A. 2. 85. Lapathum acutum,Oxylapathum. 
Lapa:hum acutum. Ger. 311. Emac. 388. Rau Hiſt, 1. 175. Synop. 
56. Lapathum ſylveſtre anguſtifolium. Schrod. 4. 90. Lapathum 
acutum majus. Park. 1214. Lapathum acutum ſi ve 1 1 . 
B. 2. 983. Munt. Herb. Brit. ao. SHAR P-POINTED DOCK. 
1 Dock as that in common Uſe ; but 


tis certain, that the Dock which is uſed in the Shops, 
and which has, I believe, been always uſed, is the common Dock, 
or the Lapathum ſylveſtre folio ſubr „ C. B. or the vulge- 


 11us, or common Doch, Park. whoſe Leaves are ſometimes 1 


3 and ſometimes round. As for the Lapathum acutum of 
t. Ray, it ſeems to de the Lapathum acuturm minus of Fobn 
Baubine, according to his Deſcription ; and the Hydrolapathan 
minus, Park. and of Labels Icons, which has a {mall Root full of 
{mall Strings at the Bottom, and is ſeldom or never uſed. Bur the 
Root of the common Dock is pretty large and thick, running 
down deep into the Earth, brown on the Outſide, and having a 
thick, deep-yellow, and ſometimes a little rediſh Bark, with a 
thick, tough, hard Pith in the Middle, of a paler Colour. The 
Leaves are pretty large, in ſome Plants long and ſharp-pointed, 
in others broad and round, growing on long Foor-ſtalks. It grows 
to be a Yard or more in Height, much branched, having the 
Flowers, which are ſmall and ſtamineous, ſet about the Branches 
in Whorles, with bere- and-there a few ſtnaller Leaves growi 
among them: The Seed is of a bright rediſh brown Colour, 

a triangular Shape. It grows every-where in moiſt Places, and 
among Ruins and Rubbiſh. The Root and Seed are uſed. 

The Roots of this Dock are aperitive and cooling, and much 
uſed to cleanſe and purify the Blood, free it from its (alt ſharp Hu- 
mours, and they are for the Scurvy, Rheumatiſm, and all 
manner of itchy, ſcabby Eraptions; for which Purpoſe they are 
Ay put in Diet-drinks and Apozerns, and uſed outwardly 
in Ointments. The Seed is drying and bindi "ag SP 
2 of Blood, and Hiæmorrhages of all E . Millers 

t. Of. 

Wilks recommends the Roots of this Dock in a Diet · drink, as 
a moſt excellent Antiſcorbutic. And they are ſaid by others to be 
effectual in a Jaundice. The Seeds, taken in P z» Corrobo- 
rate the Liver, and ſtop all Sorts of Fluxes. 

8. Lapathum folio acuto, criſpo. C. B. P)\t15, M. H. 2.579. 
r acutum, criſpum. J. B. 2. om 

abernemontanus's Figure is very It is ſtrange, that 
Moriſon ſhould confound the Lapathum folio acuto, criſps, C. B. 
Pin, with the Lapathum aquaticum minus, J. B. = & hat he 
ſhould not apprehend, that this laſt Species is the P»ſillum fonti- 
lapathum, & Lapathiolum vocatum tenellum, Adv. Pena and Lo- 
bel affirm, that their Plant has its Leaves more narrow than the 
Potamogeton. J. Baubine relates their Deſcription, which ends 
thus; folia anguſtiora multo quam Potamogetonis : And adds after- 
wards, that Pena and Lobel have called it P»ſ/lum fontilapathum, 
& Lapathiolum vocatum tenellum. Moriſon, on the contrary, to 
folia anguſtiora multo quam Potamogetonts, adds, Puſillum fanti- 
lapathum, & Lapathum tenellum wocati, comparing this Plant 
with elf. 7. Banhine is by no meansexcuſable, for having con- 
founded the Fontilapatbum of Lobel with the Hydrolapathum minus 
of the ſame Author : Theſe two Plants are repreſented very di- 
ſtinctly in Lobel. | 

The Root of this Plant is very bitter, aſtringent, pale, yellow, 
and — a pretty deep TinCture of red to blue Paper; its Leaves 
are ſouriſh, and give the ſame Paper a lively Tincture of Red, 
which gives Reaſon to conjecture, that they contain more acid 
Salt; and that the Root has more acid Salt and Earth. This acid 
Salt approaches to that of Nitre ; for it does not blacken the 
Tincture of Galls, any more than that of Sorrel, The Root of 
Dock is generally uſed at Paris in Broths, and aperitive Ptiſans. 
For Example, they ſcrape two Ounces of it, and boil in lean 
Broth, in which, having ſtrain'd it, they diſſolve half a Dram of 
chalybeated ſoluble Tartar ; they boil, alſo, two Ounces of the 
ſame Root, and as much of the Enula Cam in two Quart of 
Water; they add to it, at laſt, a Stick of Liquorice ; they ſtrain 
the Ptiſan, and diſſolve in it one Dram of vegetable Salt. They 
give ſeveral Glaſſes of it every Day, to thoſe who have the lich, 

etters, or other Diſcaſes of the Skin; it is very good for the St. 
Antony's Fire, Heat of the Blood, and for the Small pox. The 
Root bruiſed is apply'd to Ulcers on the Legs, and is an Ingre- 
dient in the Ointment for the Itch: They boil for chat Uſe in a 
very little Warer, and a good deal of Buiter, four Ounces of 
the Root of this Plant, and as much of that of Enula Campana, 
minced ſmall ; they ſtrain them thro” a Sieve, and mix an Ounce 
and an half of Flowers of Sulphur, with ſix Ounces of tbe ſtrain'd 
Liquor. Martyn's Towrnefort. | 

9, Lapathurz minimum. C. B. P. 115, MH. 2. 579. Lage- 
thum 2 minimum. J. B. 2. 985. . 

10. thum; folio longiſſimo, criſpo. 4 

11. om, folio acuto, ruben e. C. B. P. 115. Ref Hiſt. x, 
174. Synop,56, Hiſt. Oxos. 9.579. Boer b. Ind, A. 2. 85. Tourn, 
Inſt. 504. Lapathum e Offic. Park. 1226. Lapathum 
ſatiuum ſanguineum. Ger 313. Emac. 390 Lapathum ſanguineum 
froe Sanguis Draconis Herba. J. B 2 988. Munt. Herb, Brit, 211. 
BLOODW ORT. | 

lt is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in June. The Leaves 
and Seeds arc uſed in Medicine. The Leaves, taken in Broth, 
looſen the Bel y; and the Seeds powdered, and taken in any aftrin- 


ent Liquor, are recommended as effectual for topping i pro- 
Camerarivs, 
11 K 12 Lapa- 


12. Lapatham ; annuum; acutum; polyſpermum. 

13. Laparhom ; ſylveſtre; folio ſubrotundo; ſeminis involu- 
cris dentatis. M. H. 2. 580. 

14. Lapathum ; anguſt. folium; capſulis verticilla:is; pendulis ; 


fer dentatis. 


15. Lapathum ; folio ſplendente, latiſſimo; ſeminum involucris | 


16. Lapathum; Æaeyptium ; capſula ſetninis alba & crenata. 


I Lapathum; Orientale; Frutex burnilis; flore pulchro. T. C. 38. 
15 1 Africanum n ; latifolium. H. M. 102. 
Boerh; Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. Pp. $4. 
1 2 is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of SpixAchIA; 
ich ſee. 
I unctuoſum, a Name for the Chenopodium ; folio tri- 
vio a 


angulo, 

LAPE, dn. The Latin In of Hippocrates uſually 
tranſlate this, Pituita, Phlegm; ſuch a Fluid as is diſcharg'd from 
the Mouth 8 of Salivation. 

LAPIDILLUS. The Name by which Blaſius calls a fort of 
22 Spoon, with which Stones are taken out of the Blad- 
der, after.the Incifion is made. | 
LAPILLATIO. A Term in Paracelſus, importing the Gene- 


ration of a Stohe. 
| ADAMAS « ADaMas. 
Armites TITES. 
ALABASTRITES | ALABASTRUM. 
ALECTOR1Us | YT ALECTORIA. 
A 5 | 9 
MIANTHUS \ MIANTVUS. 
LAPIS( ARENogsvs | See AMMITEs. 
ARMENUS ARMENUS. 
AsrUs Ass1Us. 
BECLEMNITES BELEMNITES. 
| BEzOAR OcctDenTaALys BEZOAR. | 
\BEZOAR ORIENTAL 18S \ BEzOAR. 


Lapis Bononienfis, Phoſphorus Bononienſis, Spongia Solis, Lapis 
Lucidut. Mont. A. 14 Lapis Boonen. De Lact. 206. 


Charlt. Foſſ. 20. Worm. Muſ. 46. Lapis illuminabilit. Aldrov. 


Muſ. Metall. 688. Phoſphorus Kircheri quibuſdam. Foxsforo o 
Pietra lucida di Bologna. hoes. Obſ. Nat. 224 BONONIAN 
PHOSPHORUS, LIGHT- CARRIER. 

This is a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, ſulphureous Stone, 
about the Bigneſs of a large Walnut; when broken, having a 
kind of cryſtal or ſparry Talc within; found in the Neighbour- 
hood of Bologna, or Boxonia, in Italy ; and, when duly prepared, 
making a. Species of Phoſphorus. 

This Stone is found in divers Parts of that Country ; particu- 
larly in a River at the Foor of Mount Palermo, where a Chy- 
miſt, one Vincenzo Caſciarlo, having gather'd ſome Pieces, and 
carried them home, in hopes, by the Fire, to extract Silver out 
of them; inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable 
Phenomenon gs exhibit; which conſiſts in this, that having 
been expoſed to the Light, 8 it; and ſhine, for the Space 
of ſix or eight Hours, in the Dark. | 

We are inform'd in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, that the 
true Way of preparing this Stone is loſt. 

Bur we are inform'd in the Hiſtory of the Royal — 
Sciences, for 1715. in M. Homberg's Eloge, that this great Chy- 
miſt recover'd it. . 

It is eſteem'd cauſtic, eſcharotic, and emetic. 


f BUFoNITES  \ — 
CALAMINARIS CADMIA. 

" ] Carcarivs CALCARIUS. 
CARNEOLUS CARNEOLUS. 
CERATITES UnicoRnu Fos$ILE. 
CHELIDON1US CHELIDONIVUS. 
CHRYSOL1THUS CuRYSOLITHUS. 
COLUBRINUS CoBRA DE CaPELLo. . 
FULMIN AR1s CERAUNIA. | 
GALACTITES GALACTITES. 

| GropEs GEoDESs. 
GRANATUS GRANATUS. 
11 an. 
ELIOTROPIUM EL10TROPIUM. 
Ler 5 \ HiBERNICUs See TEGULa HIBERNICA. 
HyAac1NTHUS HyYAacINTHUS. 
2 Jupaicus Lapis. 
AZULI | LATZUL1. 
LyNctrs f BELEMNITES. 
} MANATEA MANATI. 
{ MerITITES MELITITES. 
| peeing ME MPHITES. 
| MoLakis MoLARES. 
| , MoRocnTavs MoRocHTHUs. 
| NEPHRITICUS NEPHRITICUS. 
OrRrrxs OPHITEs. 
PETRACORIUS +». PzTRACORIUS. 
2 


4 — E wry 


reſ 


Face 'are thus called. See Farm. | 


VAR 


/PorRemys "Hreranm | - + 
- | Powiex | Pumex. 
Rvuznimvs CARBUNCULUS. 
SAPPHIRUS SAPPHIRUS. 
SarRpus CARNEOLUS. 
Schisrus  ScarsTvs. 
| SELENITIS N SELENTTIS. : 
Lars | SERPENTINUS See Conn A DE CAPELLO. 
SMARAGDUS SMARAGDVUS. 
- | SPECULARES. | SprcuULAaRis Lapis.. 
SPONGIA | Strong Lapis. 
| STELLAR1s ASTROITES. 
Trracrvs Taracrus Lapis. 
TurvrTes g Tarrrxs. 
\ Topasrus . CHRY80PAsIUS. 


Lapis waviolatum. Offic. Ind. Med. 95. Yarioktet La- 
cernenſis niger variolis, ſeu puſtulis variolis ſimillimis, al- 
beſcentibus, partim verò puniceis, & quaſi jam ad ſiccitatens 
— ve am : > Hiſt . MALE 
ites Lucernenſis niger, Ejuſdem I. 

POX STONE. 25 * | 

This Stone is by ſome recommended to be worn about the 
Neck, T ; 
the Small-pox. 

Lapis Umbrarum. See UMRRA. 

There are, alſo, many chymical Preparations, which 7 by 
the Name of — 2 Thus ſeveral Cauſtics have the Appellation 
of Lapis Infernalis ; fee Caus rica: And the Lapis Pranella is 
the Sel Prunelle. Beſides many others, mention d under their 
ive Articles. | 
s Vini is Tartar. | 
LAPPA major, & minor. See BARDANA. 

LAPPAGO, according to Blancard, is the ſame as Ar- 


RINE. 

LAPPULA CANARIA. A Name for the Caucalis; ar- 
wvenſis ; echinata ; magno flore: And for the Caucalis ; ar vonſis; 
100 Js. 7 Sun is a Nooſe, and belongs either 

n Surgery, is a © a ither to 

Bandages, or Inſtruments for making Extenſion, in Fractures and 
Luxations. mou has a Book expreſly upon this Subject. A 
— malignant Inflammation of the Tonfls, is called Laqueus 
tFuris. ' 

LARBASON. Stibium, or Antimony. Pliny, Lib. 33. 


. 6. 

DUN Bacon. This appears to be in an ex- 
— improper and unwholſome Aliment, 1 ＋ ly for P 
who do not uſe the moſt ſtrong Exerciſe; thoſe 
— almoſt eat any _ without Injury: es that Swines- 
fleſh, confider'd as an Aliment, is none of the beſt, for Reaſons 
given under the Articles ALCAL1, and Pokxcus, when harden'd 
by Salt, and dried by Smoke, it is render'd more indigeſtible, 
and, in conſequence of that, productive of Obſtructions in a 
very ＋ Degree. We may add, that the Fat of Bacon fre- 
_ y becomes rancid and acrimonious, and hence has no 

utary Effect upon the Stomach, and often even excoriates the 
Mouth and Throat. | 

LARIX. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves (which are and narrow) are p out 
of little Tubercles, in form of a Painter's Oper the Ce- 
dar of Libanus) but fall off in Winter. The are ſmall 
and oblong, and (for the moſt part) have a ſmall Branch grow- 
ing out of the Top; theſe are produced at remote Diſtances 
from the Male Flowers on the fame Tree: The Male Flowers 
are (for the moſt part) ed on the under Side of the 
Branches, and, at the firſt Appearance, are very like ſmall 


Boerbaa ve mentions two of this Plant; which are, 
1. Larix; Orientalis; rotundiori, obtuſo. See Cx- 
DRUS. VE ; 


2. Larix. Offic. Ger. 1183. Emac. 1385. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1405. 
Park. Theat. 1533. C. B. P. Boer, Ind. 2 2. 188. 


93. 
Larix deciduo © 4. J. B 1. 265. Tourn. Inſt. 586. 
THE LARCH-TREE. : N. 
This is a Tree as as the Pine, having its Branches grow- 


ing in a a -Order — the Fir, NS its Leaves in _— 
rwenty or thirty together, in a rou not, 2 ri ke the 
Bruſh of a Pencil, and falling off every ar the oaks are 
oval, about as big as a Pigeon's Egg, with broad and ſmooth 
Scales. This Tree grows in great Plenty in the Stirian Alps, 
and the Mountains of Tiro/ Carinthia, Prom this Tree, cur 
into the very Heart, towards the lower Part of the Trunk, ac- 

to Matthiolus, is gotten the Fexice Turpemine. See 


TEREBINTHINA VENETA: 
LARVA. A Mask. Certain Bandages contrived for the 


: 


- 


: 
2 N 7 
L A R 
- 


- LARUS. Offic. Leyus major. Aldrov. Ornith. 3. 62. Larus 
bernus. Balch. Laras major Aldrovandi. Will. Ornith. 26 1. 


Hy 

Raii Ornith. 351. _ Synop. A. 129. Lara fuſtus five H 
— — Ejuſd 140. ill Ornith, 66. THE 55 MOB. 
The Brain, Heart, and Stomach, are uſed in Medicine. The 


Brain, dried, cures an Epilepſy, according to Cæliat Aurelianus. 
The Heart is faid to facilitate Delivery; and the Stomach to 


4 — — Dale. 
ARYNGOTOMIA. Laryngotomy. The fame as Brox- 
chotoria. See ANGINA. | 

LARYNX. © * | 

The Larynx forms the Protuberance in the upper and anterior 
Part of the Neck, called, commonly, Pomum Adam. Anato- 
miſts term it, the Head 80 the Trachea Arteria; and it is larger, 
and more prominent, in Men than in Women. 

It is principally made up of five Cartilages, the Names of 
which are, Cartilago Thyroides, which is the anterior and largeſt ; 
Cricoiaes, the inferior, and Baſis of the reſt; two Arytenoidet, 
the poſterior and ſmalleſt ; and the Epig/orris, which is above all 
the reſt: Theſe Cartilages are connected together by Ligaments, 
and they 2 iſe, Muſcles, Glands, and Membranes, be- 
ro r . 

Cartilago Thyroides is large and broad, and folded in ſuch 
2 manner as to have a longitudinal Convexity on the fore Side, 
and two lateral Portions, which may be term'd Ale. up- 
r Part of its anterior middle Portion is form'd into an angular 


chz the upper Edge of each Ala makes an Arch, and, to- 
gether with the midd Notch, theſe rwo Edges reſemble the 
Part of an Ace of Hearts, in playing Cards. 


lower Edge of each Ala is more even, and the poſterior 
— of both are very ſmooth, being lengthened out both above 
and below by Apophyſes, which I name the Coruna of the Thyroide 
Cartilage. The ſuperior Apophyſes are | than the inferior, 
and the Extremities of all the four are rounded like ſmall Heads, 
which, in the inferior yſes, have a ſhining Surface on the 
Inſide, reſembling an articular Eminence. 

On the Outſide of each Ala, near the Edge, is a prominent 
oblique Line, which runs from behind forward. The upper Ex- 
tremity of this Line is near the ſuperior Apophyſis, or Cornu, 
and both that and the lower Extremity end in a ſmall Tubero- 
firy, the loweſt being often the moſt conſiderable. Theſe Tu- 
beroſities ſerve for the Inſertion of Muſcles and Ligaments. The 
Inſide of the Alu, and the Convex Side of the anterior Portion, 


are very uniform; and this Cartilage offifies gradually in old 
| Me cee Cartilage reſembles a kind of thick, irregular Ring, 


broad on one Side, and narrow on the other ; or it may 
be cofpared to a ſmall Portion of a thick Tube, cut horizon- 
rally at one End, and very obliquely at the other. I diſtinguiſh 
it into a Baſis and Top, into an anterior, poſterior, and two la- 
teral Sides. The Baſis is almoſt horizontal, when we ſtand ; and 
to this the Aſpera Arteria is connected, fo that the Cricoides 
be looked upon as the upper Extremity of the Trachea. 
"The poſterior Portion of the Cricoides is larger than the reſt, 
and its poſterior or convex Side is divided by a longitudinal 
Eminence, or inent Line, into two diſtinct Surfaces, for 
the Inſertion of Muſcles. The Top is gently floped above this 
prominent Line, and terminates on each Side by a kind of ob- 
ruſe Angles, formed between it and the oblique Edge of each lateral 
Portion of his Cartilage. At the upper Part of each of theſe 
there is a very ſmooth articular Surface, gently convex. 
whole poſterior Side is diſtinguiſhed into two lateral Por- 
tions, by rwo prominent Lines, each 'of which runs down almoſt 
in a ſtrait Direction from the articular Surface at the Top, a lit- 
tle below the Middle of this Side, where it terminates in another 
articular Line, a little concave ; and near theſe four articular Sur- 
faces there are ſmall Tubercles. The two ſuperior Surfaces are for 
the Articulation of the Cartilagizes Arytenoides, as we ſhall ſee 
: and the two inferior, for the Articulation of the in- 


— 4k 1 kind of Fiſſure, and their outer oblique Edges 


terminate each by a thick promineit Angle. 
The clara is an elaſtic Curtilage, nearly of the of 
a Purſlane-leaf, narrow and = at the lower Part, — and 
rounded at the gently convex on 
and Concave on dd bock Side. Ir is ſituated above the an- 


terior or convex Portion of the Cartiſago Thyroides; and its 
lower Exwemity is tied by a ſhort, pretty broad, and very ſtrong 
Ea 


* ©. * k 

LA R 
Ligament, to the middle Notch in the upper Edge of that Car- 
tilage. It is perforated by a great N — Holes, ſometbing 
like thoſe in the Leaves of the Hyper, or St. John f IPort, 
which are hid by the Membranes which cover its two Sides. 

The Cartilago Thyroides is connected to the Cricoides, by teve- 
ral ſhort, ſt Ligaments, round the Articulations of the two 
inferior Cornua with the lateral articular Surfaces of the Cricoides. 
The Apices of the ſuperior Cornua are fixed to the poſterior 
Extremities of the great Cornua of the Os H by ſlender 
round Ligaments, about a Quarter of an Inch+ in Length. 

In the Middle of each ot theſe Ligaments, we often meet 
with a ſmall Cartilage of an oval Figure, and much thicker than 
the | s. The Thyroides is likewiſe connected to the Os 
Hyoides, by a ſhore » ſtrong Ligament, one End of which 
is inferred in the ſuperior Notch of the Cartilage, and rhe other 
in the lower Edge of the Baſis of the Bone. * has, alſo, two 
Ligaments in the middle of the concave Side, which belong to 
the Arytenvides. | 
The Cricoides is tied to the lower Part of the Thyroides, by a 

Ligament; and by the Ligaments already mentioned, to 
the inferior Cornua of that Carti * Its Baſis is fixed to the 
firſt cartilaginous Ring of the Trachea Arteria, by a Ligament 
exactly like thoſe by which the other Rings are connected to- 
gether ; and the membranous or poſterior Portion of the Tra- 
ns. likewiſe, fixed to the poſterior Part of the Baſis of the 

ricoides. ; 

The Cartilagines enodidee are connected to the Cricoides 
by Ligaments, which ſurround their Articulations with the T 

that Cartilage, Anteriorly, the Baſis of each Aryrenoides is 
fixed to one End of a ligamentary Cord, which, by its other 
End, is inſerted about the Middle of the concave Side of the 
anterior Portion of the Thyroides. At their Inſertions in the 
Thyroides, theſe two Ligamerits touch each other; bur a ſmall 
Space is left behind them, where they are fixed in the two Ary- 
remoides ; and they ſeem, likewiſe, to have a ſmall Adheſion to 
the Top of the Cricoides, This is what is called tac G/o#tis, 

Under theſe two ligamentary Cords there are two others, 
which run, likewiſe, from behind, forward, The Interſtice 
berween the ſuperior and inferior Cords on each Side forms a 
tranſverſe Fiſſure, which is the Opening of a ſmall membranous 
Bag, the Botrom of which is turned outward, that is, toward 
the Ala of the Thyroides. Theſe two Sacculi are the Ventricles 
mentioned by the Antients, and reſtored by M. Morgagni, who 
has given an excellent Deſcription of them. They are princi- 
pally formed by a Continuation of the internal Membrane of 
the Larynx, and the inner Surtace of their Bottom appears ſome- 
times to be glandulous. 

On the anterior Surface of the Arytenoide Cartilages there is a 
ſmall Depreſſion between the Baſis and the convex upper Part. 
This Depreſſion is filled by a glandulous Body, which not only 
covers the anterior Surface of each Arytenoides, but is, alſo, ex- 
tended forward, from the Baſis, over the poſterior Extremity 
of the n Cord. They are larger, and 
more ſenſible, in e Subjects than in others ; and they are 
covered by the Membrane which lines the neighbouring Parts. 
Theſe Glands were diſcovered by M. Morgagui. | 

I have already deſcribed the Ligaments which connect the 
Epiglottis to the Notch of the Thyroides, and to the Baſis of the 


Os Hyoides. Theſe two Ligaments, and a third, which ties the 
Baſis of the Os Hyoides to the Notch of the vides, form a 
triangular Space, filled with a cellular or Subſtance, 


and with ſmall Glands. 

The Epiglottis has, alſo, two lateral Ligaments, by which it 
is connected to the Arytenoides, all the Way to their Points or 
Coruna. It has, alſo, a membranous Ligament, which, running 
ng the Middle of its anterior or concave Side, ties it to 
the Root or Baſis of the Tongue. This Ligament is only a 
Duplicature of the Membrane which covers the Epiglottis, con- 
rinued to' the pu Parts. Laftly, there are two latezal 


membranous Ligaments to it, fixed near the glandulous 
Bodies called Amygdale. 
TheEpiglortis is not only by the regular Holes already 


mentioned, but has, likewiſe, a great Number of ſmall irregular 


Sciſſures and Breaks, which are ſo many different Lacuna, ſitu- 
ated between its two Membranes, and 


the excretory Orifces 
ot this Cartilage. 


lied with ſwall Glands, 
of which are principally on the back Side 


- The Lary#x gives Iuſertion to à great Number of Muſcles, 
which may be Sidel into Common, Proper, and Collateral. 


The Common Muſcles, according to the general Acceptation 
of the Term, are all thoſe which move the whole Body of the 


Lar Extremity of them being inſerted in other 

Ply odd whe are door ia Number, cwo on each Side, and 

are named 15 | 
Sterno-thyroidei, 
Thyro-Hyoidei, or Hye- thyraidai. 


The Proper Muſces are thoſe inſerted wholly in the Lern 
and which move the Carvlages ſeparately. Theſe bave been 


diviaed 


: 
\ 


L AR 


divided in various Manners, but may all be reduced to the fol- 


lowing Pairs; 4 


into two Kinds, one of which he called Arytenoidei majores, 


Crico-thyro-byoidei 
Crico-arytenoidai Laterales. 
Crico-arytenoidei Poſteriores, 
Thyro-ar ytenoidei. 
Arytenoidei. ; 

Thyro- epiglottici. 

Ar yteno-epiglottici, 
Hyo-epiglottici. 


By the Collateral Muſcles, I underſtand thoſe which are in- 
ſerted by one Portion in the Larynx, without appearing to 
contribute any thing to the Motions of it. Of this Kind are 
the Thyro-pharyngzi and Crico-pharyngzi. 

The Larynx may, alſo, be moved by Muſcles which are not 
immediately inſerted in it, but altogether in other Parts: Such are 
the Mylo-hyoidzi, Genio- hyoidzi, Stylo-hyoidæi, Omo-byoidzi, 
Sterno-hyoidzi, and eſpecially the Digaſtrici of the lower Jaw, 
by reaſon of their particular Adheſion to the Os Hyoides. It 
is, alſo, probable, that thoſe Muſcles of the Pharynx, which are 
inſerted in the Baſis Cranii, may, in certain Circumſtances, 
move the Larynx in ſome ſmall Degree. 

The Sterno-thyroidzi are two long, flat, narrow, thin Muſcles, 
like Ribbands, broader above than below, and ſituated along that 
Part of the Neck which lies between the thyroide Cartilage and 
the Sternum. They are covered by the Sterno-hyoidzi ; and 


| * covet the thyroide Glands, paſſing immediately before them. 


ach Muſcle is fixed, by us lower Extremity, partly in the 
ſuperior Portion of the inner or back Side of the Sternum, partiy 
in the Ligament and neighbouring Portion of the Clavicula, 
and partly in che cartilaginous Portion of the firſt Rib. Some- 
times it runs a great Way down on the firſt Bone of the Ster- 
num, and crolſles the Muſcle on the other Side. From thence 
it runs up, on the Aſpera Arteria, cloſe by its Fellow; paſſes be- 
fore the thy wide Glands, over the cricoide Cartilage; and is 
inſerted, by its upper Extremity, in the lower Part of the lateral 
Side of the thyroide Cartilage, and partly along that whole Side. 
I have found this Muſcle double, one diſtinct Portion of it be- 
ing inſerted into the Baſis, and the other laterally. 

The Thyro-hyoidzi, or Hyo-thyroidzi, are two flat thin 
Muſcles, lying cloſe by each other, between and above the for- 
mer. Each of them 1s inſerted, by its upper Extremity, partly 
in the Baſis, and partly in the neighbouring Part of the great 
Cornu of the Os Hyoides, and, by its lower Extremity, in the 
lower Part of the lateral Side of the Thyroide Cartilage, imme- 
diately above the ſuperior Extremity of the Sterno-thyroidzus; 
and both this ſuperior Extremity of the laſt-named Muſcle, and 
the lower Extremity of the Thyro-hyoidzus, are, at their Place of 
Union, confounded a little with the Thyro-pbaryngzus inferior. 

The Crico-thyroidzi are two (mall Muſcles, ſituated obliquel 
ar the lower Part of the thyioide Cariilage. They are inſerted, 
by their lower Extremities, in the anterior Portion of the cricoide 
Canilage, near each other, and, by their error Extremities, 
laterally in the lower 2 of the thyroide Cartilage, at a Di- 
ance from each other: By this oblique Situation they repreſent 
a Roman V. 

Each of theſe (mall Muſcles is, in a manner, double, its upper 
Extremity inſerted in the thyroide Cartilage being, in ſome Sub- 
jects, very broad, and divided into two Portions, one anterior, 
and the other more lateral, and more oblique. They may, alſo, be 
eaſily ſeparated into two diſßinct Muſcles, whereof one may be 
called Crico-thyroideus anterior, five Internus ; the other Late- 
ralis, five Externus. © Re 

The two Muſculi Crico-arytenoidzi poſteriores are ſituated 
poſterioly, at the large or back Portion of the Cricoides, filling 
almoſt the two longitudinal Surfaces of that Portion, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the prominent Line between theſe rwo Surfaces al- 
ready mentioned. Each of them runs up obliquely, and is-in- 
ſerted, by its upper Extremity, in the poſterior Part of the Baſis 
of IR e Cartilage of the ſame Side near the Angle of 
that Baſis. | 

The two Crico-arytenoidzi Laterales are ſmall, and fituated 
more laterally than the former. Each Muſcle is fixed, by one 


End, to the Side of the broad Part of the Cricoides, and, by 


the ogy ro the lower Part of the Side of the neighbouring 
Arytenoides. | 
he two Thyro-arytenoidazi are very broad, each Muſcle be- 
ing ſituated laterally between the Thyroides and Cricoides. It 
is fixed, by a broad Inſertion, in the Inſide of the Ala of the 
thyroide Cartilage ; and the Fibres, contracting from thence, 
run from before, backward ; and from below, upward, towards 
the neighbouring arytenoide Cartil in which they are inſerted, 
from — Glottis to the Angle of the Baſis. In ſome Subjects, 
theſe Muſcles cover almoſt both Sides of the Glottis. 
The Arytenoidzi are ſmall Muſcles, ag 09 the poſterior 
concave Sides of the aryrenoide Cartilages. Dr. James Douglas, 
in the firſt Edition of his Treatiſe on the Muſcles, divided them 


and the other, Arytenoidæi minores ; and it mult be owned, chat 


there is ſome Variety in different Subjects. I ſhall here confine 
myſelf to what I have moſt frequently and moſt diſtinctiy ob- 
ſerved; and that is, that there are two Crucial Arytenoidazi, 
and one Tranſverſe. "EE 

The crucial Muſcles run each obliquely from the Baſis of one 
arytenoide Cartilage, to the middle and upper Part of the other, 
the Left Muſcle covering the Night, as is obſerved by M. Mor- 
647" » jay bels al as ſuperior Crico-arytenoidzi 

1 look upon t uſcles as ior Crico-a idzi ; 
becauſe I have always · found them partly inſerted in the upper 
neighbouring Portion of the Cricoides. The Arytenoidzus 
Tranſverſalis is inſerted, more or leſs directly, by both Extremities, 
in the two arytenoide Cartilages ; and this I look upon as the 
true Muſculus Arytenoidæus. 

The two Thyro-epiglottici croſs the Thyro-arytenoidzi, be- 
ing inſerted in the inner lateral Part of the Thyroides, and la- 
terally in the Epiglottis. N 

The 1 lottici are ſmall Reſhy F i, each of which 
is fixed, by one Extremity, in the Head of one of the arytenoide 
Cartilages, and by the other in the neareſt Edge of the Epiglottis. 

I never had the Opportunity of examining the Hyo-epiglot- 
tici in very muſcular Subjects; and, therefore, I am not ſure, - 
that the Fibres, which go from the convex Side of the Baſis of 
2 Hyoides, to the convex Side of the Epiglottis, are really 

eſhy. 

The Larynx ſerves particularly to admit and let out the Mat- 
ter of Reſpiration; and the Solidity of the Pieces, of which it 
is compoſed, hinders not only external Objects, but, alſo, any 
hard thing, which we ſwallow, from diſordering this Paſſage. 

he Glottis, being a narrow Slit, modifies the Air which we 

the, and, as it is very eaſily dilated and contracted, it forms 
the different Tones of the Voice, principally by means of the 
different Muſcles inſerted in the Cartilagines Arytenoidzz, to 
which the other Muſcles of the Larynx, both proper and com- 
The whole Laynx-is, likewiſe, of Uſe in 

whole Larynx is, likewiſe, utition, b 

means of its Connection with the Os Iba © which * 4 
digaſtric Muſcles of the lower Jaw adhere ; which Muſcles 
raiſe the Larynx, together with the Os Hyoides, every time 


we ſwallow. | 

The Facility of varying and changing the Tone of the Voice 
depends on the Flexibility of the Cartilages of the Larynx, and 
decreaſes in proportion as we advance in-Age; becauſe theſe 
Cartilages gradually harden and oflify, though not equally ſoon 
in all Perſons; and this Change bappens, not only to. the Car- 
tlago Thyroides, but alſo to the Cricoides and Arytenoides. 

he Muſculi Sterno-thyroidzi ſerve, in general, to pull down 
the thyroide Cartilage, and the whole Larynx along with it. 
They may, allo, aſſiſt the Sterno-hyoidzi in its Actions and 
compreſs the thyroide Gland. The Thyro-byoidzi may, as 
Occaſion requires, either draw up the Larynx toward the Os 
Hyoides; or draw that Bone downward toward the Cartilago 
Thyroides. : 

t is difficult to determine the Uſe of the Crico-thyroidzi, 
from their Situation. They may either pull the Cricoides ob- 
N backward, or the Thyroides obliquely forward; and, by 
this Action, the inferior Cornua of the Thyroides, and 
articular-Surfaces of the Cricoides, muſt {lide upon each other. 

Both the lateral and poſterior Crico-arytenoidzi may ſeparate 
the arytenoide Cartilages, and thereby open or dilate the Glot- 
tis; but they do not both perform this Action in the ſame man- 
ner ; the lateral Muſcles ſeparate. theſe Cartilages obliquely for- 
ward, and, at the ſame time, looſen or relax the Sides of the 
Gloctis; but the poſterior Muſcles ſeparate them obliquely back- 
ward, and, at the ſame time, ſtretch or extend the Sides of the 
Glottis ; and, when both Muſcles act equally, they ſeparate the 
Cartilages directly. | 

The Thyro-arycenoidzi, acting together, draw both the aryte- 
noide Cartilages forward, and, conſequently, looſen the Glottis, 
and render it capable of the ſmalleſt Quaverings of the Voice. 
They may, alſo, probably compreſs the lateral Sinuſes or Ventricles 
of the .Larynx, and, allo, the arytenoide Glands. 

The Aryrenoidzi bring the arytenoide Cartilages cloſe toge- 
ther, and preſs them gain each other; and, when the Cartilages 
are in this Situation, they may, at the ſame time, inclined. 
either forward by the Thyro-arytenoidzi, or backward by the 
Crico- arytenoidæi poſteriores. By this means the Glottis, when 
ſhut, may be either relaxed or tenſe, and, in this laſt Caſe, it is 
entirely ſhut, as when- we hold in our Breath, in ſtraining. 

The general Uſe of the 29 is to cover the Glottis 
like a Penthouſe, and thereby hinder any. ching from falli 
into it when we eat or drink; and for this Purpoſe it is depre 
Ir alſo ſerves to hinder the Air, which we. inſpire, from ruſhing 
directly upon the Glottis; bid by ſplitting it, as it were, obliges 
it to enter it by the Sides, or in an oblique . The Muſc 
of the Epigloctis do not appear to be abſolutely neceſſaty for 
that Cartilage ; for in Deglutition it may be ſufficiently 


by the Baſis of the Tongue, and it may raiſe itſelf again by its 
iglottici 

remain when 
the, 


own Elaſticity. The Thyro-epiglottici and A 
may ſerve to ſhut any lateral Openings, that mig 


- 


— Baſis nn 
Hyo-epiglortici may. pull it a little forward in ſtrong Reſpira- 
tions, a8 in Sighing, or ga, 7 Winſlow's Anatom 
LASANON, Nd, is a Trivet tor culinary 15 5 
He ſychius explains it, a fort of Cloſe-ſtool: And in 
Lib. de Su tatione, it ſeems to im en a Chair, or Srook 
contrived for a Woman in Labour to ſic in, in ſuch a manner, 
thar the Weight of the Child, when born, may help to bring 
away the Secundines. 

LASCIVUs is en Epithet in Paracelſas for the Chores Sancti 
Pi, St. Vitus's Dance. 

LASER. ; The Juice of che nnn See Suu. 
LASERPTTICU 

2 Characters are; 1 * 

Root is perennial, lacteſcent; the Leaves 
are broad, large, and more or leſs lobated; the Petals of the 
Flowers are ſhaped like an Heart, expanded, narrow below, and 
broad above; the Top of the Ovary, below = Placenta, ends 
in Teeth, which allen, like a 2228 2 whye | DO 
centa; the Seed is gibbous, furniſhed wit 
in longitudinal Directions, which are either flat or 9 

Boer has ve mentions fixteen Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Laſerpitium; foliis latioribus, lobatis, nigrioribus ; ſerine 


2. Laſerpitium ; foliis latioribus, lobatis. Torn. Inft 324 
Boer h. Ind. 4.61. Thapſia Officinarum, Chom. 64. Gentiana 
alba. Offic. Libanotis Theophraſti minor. Ger. $5 7. 8 
Park. Theat. 931. Raii Hiſt. 1. 427. Libanotis 2 3 

ſive wulgatior. C. B. P. 157. Libanotis Theophrafti 


Sefeli /Ethiopi um, Matithiolo Cervicaria alba 2 F B. 
for LESSER ER FRANKINCENSE Thes. 


PHRASTUS. 
9 rad the Be and the Pyrenees 
alexipharmic, and 


It is found on the Mountains of Swi 
and flowers in July. The Root is 
good in uterine iſorders. Dale. 

3. Laſerpitium; majus; Alpinum; foliis rotundioribus. I. 


324. 
4. Laſerpirium ; foliis amplioribus; ſemine criſpo. T. 324. 

5. + Lie humilius; Paludapii folio; flore albo. 7 
i" Laſerpitium; humilius; Paludapii folio; flore purpura- 
ſcente. T. 325. TORR” 

_ 7. Laſerpitium; foliis ſaturatius virentibus. M. 
U. 28. 64. Laſerpitium lobis ee, aturate virentibus 
& lucentibus, ſemine criſpo. M. U. Elench. IV. * 
lobis anguſtioribus ſaturate virentibur. M. H. 3. Sect, * 
AK No. 8. Laſerpitium, e regione Maſſilia allatum. . B. 
br. /Laſerpitium Gallicum. C. B. P. 156. = 


9 cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in he Dumper: The 
Root is uſed, which is heating, and recommended againſt 
lations, ſtrumous Swellings, —_ iſchiadic Pains, arid Ex- 
creſcences — It is ſaid to repreſs Venereal Inclina- 
tions. * 


8. Laſerpitium; lobis bus, dilute virentibus, pluri- 
fariam divilis. M. U. 64. 28. "_ he Foley M. H. 3. 321. 
9: 8 folio anguſto, multifide; flore albo; alis ſe- 


10. Laſerpitium; latifolium ; non ſinuatum. T. 324. 
11. Laſerpitium; anguſtifolium ; non ſinuatum, ſemine 


Phys. 198. = tl 

15. Laſerpitium; foliis anguſtis, nigricantibus, multifidis ; flore 

centi, alis ſeminum planis. 

16. Laſerpitium ; Orientale, folio mei; flore luteo. T. C. 23. 
Boerh. Ind alt. Plant. Vol. 1. P. 61. 

LASION, Ade, in Hippocrates, Pr edi. Lib. 2. = 
Rough, or Hairy. Laſon is expounded, by Galen, a Linen 
that is, one which is rough and villous, 

LASSITUDO. Laſſitude. See Coros. 

LASTAURUS. One abandoned to Venereal Pleaſures. 


a_ from Caſp. 3 
ASUR, in Paracelſus, is what he calls the tranſplanted Ex- 
tract from Silver. 

LATER. A Brick. 2 are of ſome Uſe in Medicine, 
r heated, and applied to various Parts; 1 or uy 
on Cataplaſms, in order to preſerve a Falter 

The Oil of Bricks, otherwiſe called Oleam Philoſs 


thus prepared : 


Let bot Bricks be quenched in Oil of Olives, until they have 
imbibed all the Oil; and then let them cool, and the Oil be 
drawn from chem by a Reto, and ſeparated from the Spirit. 


LATERA-LICTRO. ickfilver. Ru/andus. 
* MORBUS. The Pleurily. 
OL. U. Fe 


 LATER'UM: A Lixzivium. Rulandus. 

n A Name for * unfele, cata· 
put ia HS, 
_ LATHYRUS. 

The Characters are; | 

The Ovary, cover'd Na eat nt, becomes 
a round or compreſſed Pod, with ſometimes a cylindrical, amd 
Nb t 122 B _ prod a N 7 Scalk with a ot 

a 

n 1 y one Pair of Leaves, which 


„ . mentions nioetven Species of this Plant; which 


P Latbyrus latifolius. C. B. P. Tours. Tu \ Boerb, 
Ind, A. 2. 41, Lathbyrs, Ole 82 mL Bryn 
Ger. Emac. 1229. Rail Hift. 1. $94. Synop. 3. 319. Lethyrus 
ag Men Park. Thest. 1061. Let, * major — 

major 720 9170 J. B. 2. Clymenum Dis. 
caridis 5 
VET 


EVERLASTING, or CHICHLING 


_ It grows in Woods and Thickets, and ES in the At: 
uice expreſſed from the whole Plant, rogether with the 
» is uſed in Medicine. This, when drank, is faid to be 

effeftual againſt Vomiting of Blood, and the Coeliac Puch 
and to reſtrain Hzworrhages of the Fs ereus and from the Noſe. 
The Lexa and Pods bruiſed, and applied to Wounds, promote 

Cicatrization, 
2. Lathyrus; latifolius ; minor; flore majore, Ind, 158. 

7 Lathyrus; major, arbonenlis; avguſtifolius, J. B. 3. 


magno & 
e fiquis Orobi; Bore amplo ruber- 
7,6. Laibyrw 3 arvepſs repens ; tuberoſus. C. B. P. 
des. Dod. p. 550.  Arachidna — 4 Col. 
19% 51 ot 1 on c. Clan Trrra & 5 Wo. 0 
8 2 3. Fig. 5. Pub; Fo legwnineſa, . 


"Pur being” willing to accommodate himſelf to Dioſcorider 
Dezzription of the Apios, would have the Leaves of — Plant 
reſemble thoſe of Rue, I believe Pena and Lobel have con- 
founded 1 Lathyrus with the Belbocaſtanwm; for they ſay 
not only, that its Roots are aſtringent, and have the Taſte of 
urs, but, alſo, that it is found at Colmars in Provence. 
Now I have found only the Bulbocaſtanutn about this To 
the Roots of *. — the People eat raw, or boiled, and call 
7. La N 's Tournefort, 
7. Lathyrus; ſylveſtris & dumetotum flore luteo, Boerb. Ind, 
8 1 Ze, ore luteo, Park. Theat, 1062, 
mac. 12 thyrys Iutens ſylveſtris dumetorum, J. B. 
2 Job Raii & i Synop. 25 bs LO Al. 
luteus foltis Vi 1 B Þ. 344 Touin 395. 
LA G TARE. 
This grows in Woods r. AE, in Zone. The 


59- 

12, Lathyrus; fire; flore & fructu albo. C. B. P. 343. 
Lathyrus, five Cicercula, Dod. 522. 

13. Lathyrus; anguſtifolius ; ſemine maculoſo, C. B. F. 


344 
14 Lathyrus; 1 ; ſetmine maculoſo, minori. 
15. Lathyrus; renuiore ; floribus rubris. J. B. 2. 308. 


1 Lathyrus; anguſtifolius; ſemine maculoſo, fuſco mi- 


* Lathyrus ; «#gixepr@- ; ſupra & infra tetram fliquas go: 
See CHYDNA. 
my Lathyrus; Orientalis; flore vix conſpicuo 
19. Lathyrus; luteus; lacifolius. Bot. % Boer b. Ind. alt, 
Plant. Vol. 2. p 
LATHYRUS, "Viciores. A Name for the Clymenum Hite 
nicum; flore vario; filique plana: And for the CM) 


anici e vario, ſfiliqua articulate. 
* rr n is 25 Theodorus Craanen for the Fomes, 


or * exciting a Fever. 
LATICA. A continual quotidian Fever, without any Inter- 


miſſion. 

LATISSIMUS DO RSI. This is a broad, thin, and moſtly fleſh 
Pute, ting berwern the Axill, where it js very SHOT, 2 
gs b ods ia ibres, both 

$07 ch þ pes he Mts of Os Beek ll 
Ve e Fare of che Ef Region + and from th 

Situation it has its Name. 

Its Inſertions, without reckoning that in the Arm, are partly 
tendinous, and partly fleſhy. In tbe firſt Place, it is ſometimes, 
but not aye, fixed in t inferior Colta of the Se pl near 

11 


the Angle, by a Faſciculus of fleſhy Fibres. Id the next Place, 
is fixed by an Aponeuroſis, in the ſpinal Apophyſes of the fix, 
ſeven, and, ſomerimes, eight loweſt Vertebrz of the Back, 
thoſe of all the Vertebrz of the „ the — 4 — 
and lateral Parts of the Os Sactym, the external l 
of the poſterior Part of the Os Ilium. 

Beſides all this rendinous Courſe, it is inſerted by fleſhy Digi- 
rations in the laſt four falle Ribs. Theſe Digirations cover thoſe 
of the Serratus inferior Poſticus, and mix with thoſe of the Obli- 

uus externus Abdominis, there being ſometitnes Faſciculi of 
Fibres common to both Muſcles. It is not always fixed to the 
ent Jt 
cular ki poneur w pretty ſtrotig. ve, 
alſo, ſeen it fixed to the firſt falſe 2 very dul chin Di. 
itation. 
of all theſe Inſcttions the Fibres of this Muſcle tend in 
different Directions to the Arm. At the middle of the Back 


they are almoſt tranſi and they become more-and more ob- 
88 as they deſcend. Towards the of the Loins their 
Obliquicy decreaſes again, and on the Ribs they are almoſt lon- 


itudinal. As they run up, they contract in Breadth, and under 

e Axilla they terminate in a flat Tendon, turned almoſt in the 
fame manner as that of the Pectoralis major, but more ſimply, 
and without any Adheſion between the rwo Planes. The upper 
Edge of this flat Tendon is turned inward, anſwering to the 
ow or gon 1 of the 3 and * mage, which 

ides the other by crofling a little over ers to the upper 
or poſterior Part of hog Wo 
e Tendon, thus formed, is fixed in the Os Humeri, a little 

below the ſmall _— Tuberoſity, in the inner Edge of the 
bony Groove or „the Cavity of which it alſo lines, 
a tratiſverſe ſmooth Expanſion, nearly as is done by the Tendo 
of the Pectotalis Major from the other Beige : fo theſe two 
Tendons, meeting by their Extremities i the Groove, a 

in ſome meaſure, to Be continued with each other: I ſay, in 
ſome meaſure ; becauſe the Teridon of this Muſcle is not fo 
broad as that of the Pectoralis Major. 

The Tendon of the Latiſſimus 
other flat Tendon, delonging to the Teres Major; but it is in- 
ſerted 18 up than that 
nel, ſo that the lower Edge of the Tendon of the Latiſſimus 
Dorſi may be faid to' encroach on the u Edge of the other 
5 — bs ** 5 2 oy mu collate- 

i and are e ame 28288 
bare, which runs down the ion of Subſca- 
pularis, below that of the Teres major. 

This Muſcle is covered by the Trapezius, from the ſixth to 
the laſt Vertebra of the Back, and covers the Serratus inferi 
Poſticus. Its Aponeuroſis is, at firſt, narrow, but increaſes in 
Breadth as it deſcends between the Vertebrz, and Os Ilium. 
It adheres e that of the Serratus inferior Poſticus, and 
ſill more to the Tranſverſalis Sacro-lumbaris and Longiſſimus 
Dorſi. This Muſcle, together with the Pectoralis Major, forms 
the Cavity of the Axilla. 

The Latiſſimus Dorſi ſerves, in general, to bring down the 
Arm, when raiſed ; and this it does 3 by its inferior 
Portion. By the ſame Portion, and by Connection of 
the Scapula with the Os Humeri, it ſerves to depreſs the Shoulder, 
or to maintain it in that Situation, againſt any Force that en- 
deavours to raiſe it; as when we lean upon the Elbow, in Sit- 
ting, or walk upon Crutches. 

its dorſal Inſertion, by the Pa of its Tendon on the 
Inſide of the Os Humeri, and by its Inſertion in the fore Side 
of _uYBS it wy turn = Arm round = 8 — 
tation, by Anatomiſts; as it hap when, havi 
Arm, we turn it behind our Back * 

By its Inſertion in the Criſta of the Os Ilium, and in the falſe 
Ribs, it becomes neceſſary to raiſe the Head on one 
Side, when we lie on the other: For the Shoulder being then 
depreſſed, and brought near the Thorax, the Clavicle becomes 
the fixed Point of one or two of the Muſcles, which raiſe the 
Head in this Situation. Any Perſon may make the Experiment 
in Bed by „ full Length on his Side; for if, when he 

iſes his Head in this Poſture, be lay his Fland on the ante- 
rior Edge of this Muſcle, he will find it conſiderably' 12 


alſo, that this Tenſion ceaſes, whenever he ceaſes to lift 


his 4 
The Connection of this Muſcle with the falſe Ribs is the Cauſe 
of that Uneaſineſs which we find in breathing, when the Arm is 


led ſtrongly downward, to preſs upon any thing; as when we 
fa a Lenet, or lean upon # hore Cane, the fore Arm bein 


The ſmall Portion, inſerted in the inferior Angle of the Scapu- 
la, may be an Aſſiſtant to the Teres Major. 

This Muſcle ſuſtains the Weight of the whole Body, when, 
with the Arms raiſed, we bang by the Hands ; as when we graſp 
the Branch of a Tree, in climbing. f 

It performs the ſame Office, when we either fit or ſtand, with 
the whole Arm more ot leſs extended horizontally, and preſs the 


Hand from above downward, againſt any Reſiſtance ; as when 
we ſapport ourſelves in this Situation, by a very long Cane 
praſped by the Hand; or lay hold of the upper Part of an Hal- 
, and preſs the lower End ſtrongly againſt the Ground. 
Theſe laſt three Uſes cannot, however, be well executed by 
this Muſcle alone, without the Aſſiſtance of the Pectoralis Ma- 
jor. = og Anatomy. 
LATON. Braſs. deb Sine cocker alchemiſtical Significa- 
ton of very little Importance ro Medicine. | 
LATUS PULSUS is a broad Pulſe, that is, when the Ar- 
wy — 8 en 4 every * * N 
are Puſtules, which ſpread wide 
the Baſe, without riſing to a Head. 2 * 
LAVACRUM. A Bath. — | 
LAVAMENTUM. © A Fotus, of Fomentation. Blancard, 
LAVANDULA. | nd on 
The Characters are; | 
The Galea of the Flower is roundiſh, erect, and 
bifid; the Beard is divided into three almoſt equal is: 
The Whorles of the Flowers are cloſely collected into thin ſlen- 
der Spikes at the Tops of the Stalks and Branches: The Plant has 
a ſingular fragrant Smell. Boerh. Ind. alt. Part 1. p. 152. 
Boerhaeve mentions = 2 oh of this Plant; which are, 
1. Lavandula; latifolia; Indica; ſubcinerea; Spici breviore: 
H. R. Par. T. 198. | 
2. Lavandula; latifolia. C. B. P. 216. Tours, I»ft. 198. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 152. Lavenduls. Offic. Lavendula major olga. 
ris. Park. . 72. Raii Hiſt. z. 512. Lavendula flore cru 
Allo. Ger. 467. Emac. 593. Pſeudp-nardas, . oulgs Spica 


1 Spica Officinarum Germany, GREATER LAVEN- 
This has broader Leaves than the Lavandula; anguſtifolia ; 
not quite ſo white or hoary : The Flowers grow upon t Scalks, 


and the Spikes are rather larger; but each particular Flower is 
= It is planted in Gardens; but is ſeldom met wich in Exg- 


It is much of the Nature of the Lavangula; anguſtifolia; but 
is never preſcribed in the Shops. Miller's Bor. Offi. 

The Herb and Flowers are in Uſe, and are of fine Parts, and 
friendly to the Head and Nerves : It is principally uſed in Ca- 
tarrhs, Palſies, Convulfions, the ogy = Lethargy, and Trem- 
bling of the Limbs; for provoking Urine, and the Menſes, and 
c_—_ the Foerus ; for the Gripes, eeding from Fla- 

cies: Outwardly it is of Service in Lixivia, for the Head 
and Members, and in Maſticatories. Dale from Schroder. 

3- Lavandula; anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 216. Tours. Inſt. 198. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 152. Spica Lavandula vulgaris. Offic. 
vendula 3 Ger. 468. Emac. 584. Raii Hiſt. x. 

13. Park. Thear. * Pſeudo- nardus que Lavendula vulgd. 
j. . 3. 282. COMMON LAVENDER or SPIKE. 

The common Lavender is 2 ſhrubby Plant, abidi 
Years, having a great many woody Branches, thick ſet wit 
long, hoary, narrow Leaves, two at a Joint, which are round- 
1 and broadeſt at the End; from among theſe ſpri 
everal ſquare Stalks, having but few Leaves upon them, — 
thoſe narrower than the lower, bearing, at the Tops, long verti- 
cillated Spikes, of blue, galeated, and labiared owers, ſet in 
hoary Calyces: It grows wild in the Southern Parts of France 
and Spain; but is cultivated with us only in Gardens, and flow- 
ers in July. This is the Lavender whic ws every-where in 
our Gardens, and is commonly — — road- leaved being to 
be found only in ſome Gardens of the Curious; though Gerard, 
Parkinſon, and even Mr. Ray, took the broad-leaved to be our 
common Lavender. | 

Lavender is cordial and cephalic, good for all Diſeaſes of the 
Head and Nerves; helps Convulſions, the Palſy, and Weakneſs 
of the Limbs; is to expel Wind from Stomach and 
Bowels, and prevents the Colic. Ir is outwardly uſed in warm- 
ing and ſtrengthening Fotnentations. Miller's Bot. Offic. | 


SpiRITUs LAVENDULA Courosrrus. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 


Take Flowers of Lavender, one Gallon; pour upon them 
four Gallons of French Brandy, - and thereunto add freſh 
Flowers of Sage, Roſemary, and Betony, of each one Hand- 
ful; of Borrage, Bugloſs, Lilies of the Valley and Cowſlips, 
of each rwo Handfuls; of the Leaves of Baum, Feverfew 
and of the Orange-tree, freſh-gather'd, or the Flowers of 
Stcechas, Oranges, and 2 of each one Ounce: 
5 theſe together, and draw off in Balneo Mariæ, two 
Gallons and an balf: Then add of the outer Bark of Citrons, 
and of yellow Sanders, of each fix Drams ; of Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, and Mace, of the leſſer Cardamom-ſeeds, and 
Cubebs, of each half an Ounce ; of Aloes-wood, one Dram: 
Digeſt theſe for twenty-four Hours, and filtre the Spirit; 
then, if it be — Ar add of Musk, Ac bergriſe, 
and Saffron, of eac a Scruple; Ins 


DAY 
red Sanders, of each half an Ounce. - Let the Species be 
tied up in a thin Bag, and ſuſpended in the Spirit. 


The Sweets are here left at Diſcretion, becauſe in many Pur- 
poſes they are diſagreeable to the main End of the Compoſition ; 
proving to ſome particular Conſtitutions the oppolite ro 2 Cor- 
dial, or a Cephalic, which this Medicine is in the higheſt Degree. 
This has long been celebrated in all nervous Caſes, and is now 

tly uſed in the Shops. In the Decays of and convul- 
T's or ap leic Shocks, ſuch as bring on P and Loſs of 
is is of Service, has been fo much 
Ainiverſally ro obtain the 


Memory 0 
remar 


it A diſſolve in the Mouth; 
forks more immediately into the Nerves, and has « much greater 
Effect on the Spirits, than when it is diluted by any 
and carried with it into the Stomach. | 

4. Lavandula; ifolia; flore albo. C. B. P. 216. | 
J. Lavandula; folio diſſecto. C. B. P. 216. 

4 Lavandula ; folio diſſecto; flore albo. | 

7. Lavandula; folio longiori, tenuius & elegantius diſſecto. 
T. 198. Commelin. Rar. 27. 

8. Lavandula; maritims ; Canarienſis ; ſpick multiplici, cce- 
rules. Plukn. Alm, Phyt. T. 303. Fig. 5. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 
Pol. 1. p. 152. 

The Hiſtoria Plantarum, aſcribed to Boerbaave, gives the fol- 
lowing Account of Lavender. The Plant takes its Name 4 {a- 
wando, from Waſhing or Bathing, becauſe it was uſed in Baths, 
on account of its Fragrancy ; or becauſe all the Species were 
Ingredients in Lyes, in order to give a ſweet Smell to Linen; or 
enter'd the Compoſition of the Lævacra, or Waſhes for the 
Face, in order to render it — and fragrant: It is, alſo, called 
Spica, Spike; becauſe, among all the verticillated Plants, this 
— bears a Spike: Many call it Nerd; and, perhaps, this is 
the true Nard of the Antients, which I ſhall not diſpute, fince 
we cannot arrive at any Certainty in the Matter. 

It is the chlef of all the cephalic Plants, being very comfort- 
able and reviving, under Faintings and Languiſhments of the 


Brain and Heart; whence it is very proper in Letha Apo- 
— Palſy, and Epilepſy. Preparations of it are a Bo Wa. 
rer, Spirit, and a precious Oil : It is recommended in Diſorders 


incident to 9 — The 8 of La * is 4 — 
noble Remedy againſt cephalic Diſeaſes, rai a 
iſhing Spirits; but, in hot Diſorders, it is prejodicki 
lant is an Emmenagogue, and a potent Promoter of the 
chia, after the Birth. To prepare the Conſerve, 
Flowers in a fai we by won ay emo, 
tity of S 
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but the Shops generally make it with Turpentine, im 
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therefore, ſhould ony be called Oleum Terebinthine Spicat 
But the true Oil of Spi 


with Water. That Lavender is far more potent and penetrat 
and of greater Efficacy, in , uterine, and neryous 
orders, the Flowers of Roſemary, appears from the Oil of 


Sort of Epilepſy, which is cauſed by a diſorder'd Impetus 
of the nervous Fluid, is cured by the Water of the Flowers of 
Lavender; but this antiepilectic Virtue is utterly loſt in the De- 
coction or Extract 


If either a Palſy, L or Vertigo, ariſe from a cold lan- 
id Cauſe, the eſſential il of Lavender is a moſt excellenc 


Levandels; folis crenatis. A Name for the Staches; folio 


errato. 

LAVARETUS. A River Fiſh, ſomewhat like a Trout, found 
in the Rivers about Lyozs, and the Lakes of Savoy. Lemery 
recommends it in Diſorders of the Breaſt, and for a Conſumption. 

LAVARONUS. A Sea Fiſh, which is very like the Lava- 
retus, found in the Mediterranean Sea, and called, alſo, Cabaſſo- 
nut Maſflienſimm, and Capaſſonus Gennenſium. Lemery informs 
us, that it is good for the 1 
ing. Certain ſmall Stones are ſound in the Head, which, 
taken powders are recommended as aperitive, and good for 

ravel. | ; 
LAVATERA takes its Name of the Phyſician Hebveticus 
Lavatervs, the Friend of Monſieur Toxrneforr, upon which ac- 
count Toxrnefors ſo intitled it. 2 


2 


1 


LEA U 
— 


The Leaf, Flower 2 and Cup of the Flower, have the 
dow! The one becomes a Fruit, which is 
| hollow ; the Seeds, which arg 
like « Kidney, growing to the inoer Par. 
1. Lavaters; folio-& facie Abus Tura. 
2. Lavatera; folio & facie Althæm ; flore albo. 
- Lavateraz Africanay flore pulcherrimb. Buerb. Ind. Mil- 


s Didi Pol. 1. 
LAVATIO. or « Bath. 
LAUCAN _—_— or wx. The Throat, or Ocſo- 


- 


AUDANUM. - This ſeerns to be a. birbarous Word; intro- 


Laut, 

worthy of Prai 
damm, di in 
num, 


. 


3 · Parts of 
water, one Ounce; —— — 
ner, one Dram and an half; of Caſtor, one Dram : Let 
all theſe be diſſolved in a Tincture made with half an Ounce 
of the Species Dambræ, without the and $ 
of Wine ; and put into it ten Drops of the of Maw 
_ Laſtly, evaporate the Whole into a Maſs over a Bath- 


tity of Opium. This Medicine 
and, alſo, mouldy ; 
ented by a very (mall Portion of Salt of 


Tartar in its Cotmpoſit ion, and proportioning the Doſe fo much 

larger accordingly. This is what is almoſt always ordered in the 

Practice; and, therefore, the Shops are never without it. 
Sydenhami is delcrided under the Afti- 

cle Drs£NTER1A. 


— r Lauda» 


Tn Ce — — #109 _— 

es, urmegs, Oes- 

one Dram; Tincture of the Salt of Tartar, — 22 
for ſome Days, then ſtrain the Liquor, and evaporate 

it to half its Quantity. 


This is among Shipton's Additamenta to the laſt Diſ⸗ 

„ and 1s by many eſtcemed for the Tartar, which is 

udged to open the Body of the Opium, fo that it more freely 
yu its Tincture, and makes it not ve and agglutinating. 
„ alſo, differs little from what {ſon bas in his Courſe of Chy- 


A great Va Laudanums are delivered by different Phar- 


maceutic Writers; cy, Compoſitions, 
gives us the 1 errno Lauda- 
num. . 


Take of Opium, in Extract, two Ounces 4 Liver of Sulphur, 
four Ounces ; Extract of Saffron, and Liquorice, of each 
one Ounce ; Flowers of Benjamin, half an Ounce ; Balſam 

of Pers, two Drams: Mix them by a very gentle Warmth, 
ſo as juſt to ſtir in the Flowers of Benjamin, in a clean Pana- 
kin. If the Extracts are too ſoft, boil or ſimmer them up 
a little higher, before the Benjamin and Balſam of Pers are 
put in. ; 


This, ſays Quincy, was communicated to me by a Gentleman 
of aun Wanbind ity in the Study of Medicine, tho' he 
never made it his Practice; upon whoſe Recommendation I firſt 


: 


try d it, and have been encouraged by its great Succeſs to uſe it 
man 


Years. I have known it give Liberty of Breath to aſthma- 
tic Perſons, who could not be truſted with any other Kind of 

iates; and enabled ſome Perſons to paſs their Winters here in 
Town with Comfort, who, without it, would have been forced 
to fly into the Country for Breath. And, beſides the Service it 
does to the Lungs, further than the Good it infallibly procures as 
an Opiate, it is very efficacious in raiſing a Di ; and by 
that means breathes out a great deal from the Muſcles, and remote 
Parts, which would becnton ; thaumatie and arthritic Pains, wich 


many other bad Symptoms. Its Doſe is from one to ten or twelve 
Grains. Pk Wt” 
Lavpaxu Licpipust, cum CAMPHORA :. Liquid LauDa- 
wes NUM with Campbire. 0 
Take of the beſt Opium, four Ounces; put it into a Matraſs, 
and pour upon ity of Water, eight Pounds: Place it in a di- 
geſting Furnace, and keep it ſca ding hot for three Days; run 
it thro a Flannel, and preſs out alſ the Liquor, which eva- 
porate to two Pounds, and put by in à Bottle. * 


Put of choice Exgliſl Saffron, into a one Ounces and 
pour upon it tartarized Spirit of Wine, ſux Ounces : Digeſt 
therm in a gentle Heat, till the Saffron looks pale. Into an- 
other Matraſs put of Cinnamon, one Ounce ; of Cloves, two 
Drams; Pimento and Ginger, of each one Dram : Pous 
"oo them, alſo, Spirit of Wine rartarized, ſix Ounces; and 
_ digeſt for two or three Days. Into a fourth Matrafs put half 
an Ounce of Camphire, moiſten'd with a little of the tarta- 
rized Spirit of Wine; and let them — the Camphire 
is diſſoſved: Preſs the Tinctures of n and Spices thro? 
a Flannel, and mix them with the Diſſalution of Opium; 
and pour all into the Matraſs, with the diſſolved Camphire: 
Let them ſtand two or three Days in a gentle Hear, and 
decinr for UſeG. ov/7O at- a 932T 


y an of | (>; 22085. / >} 
This is an excellent Diaphoretic, becauſe the Camphire exerts 


itſelf that way. Its Doſe is from ten to forty Drops. | 
A pectoraſ, ſudorificy liquid Laudanum is made in the follow- 


Take of Soap of Tartar, four Ounces ; Extract of Opium, 
two Ounces; Saffron, half an Ounce; Ginger, two Drams: 
Beat them in a Mortar; and add Balfatn of Sulphur, anifated 
two Ounces: Grind them till they are well united; put them 
into a Matraſs, and pour upon them, of Sal Volatile Oleo- 
ſum, half a Pound; and of rectified Spirit of Wine, two 


Pounds : Let them digeſt forty-eight Hours — — | 
Fe 


Hear, often ſhaking the Matraſs ; then add of ſtrong 

Vinegar, four Ounces ; ſhake the Veſſel, and they will fer- 
ment a little: When that is over, cloſe the Matraſs again 3 
and let it ſtand three Days and Nights, in a gentle Sand- 
heat, ſhaking it as before: When ſettled, decant the Clear, 
filtre rhe Sedinnent and put them together into a Bottle. 


This is the neareſt of any liquid Form to the Laxdanum Bal- 
ſamicum; and, therefore, may be preſcrib'd in all the like Inten- 
tions, where the Patient cannot take a Pill or Bolus; but, for want 
of Acquaintance with it, this is not in Preſcription, or made in 


the Shops. Its Doſe is from ten to fifty or ſixty Drops. 
Laudanim liquidum, cum Sale Volatili Oleaſs, liquid Laotian, 
with Sal Volatile, may be thus prepared. 


Take of Opium, in Extract, four Ounces ; put into a Mar- 
ble Mortar; grind it with Tincture of Tartar, half a Pound 
which muſt be put to it by little at a time; —— chem, till 
the Opium is well mixed with the Tincture o 

ut them into a Marraſs, and add to them of Sal 'Volarile 
eoſum, one Pound; upon which drop, of ſweet Spirit of 
Nitre, half a Dram; ſhake them well together, which will 
raiſe a little Fermentation: When that is over, make a cir- 
culating Veſſel of the Matraſs ; lute the JunCture well with 
the Bladder, and ſet iri a gentle Heat of Digeſtion ſix Days, 
ſhaking it abour every Day 3 then let it ſertle, and decant 
into a clean Veſſel, which keep well ſtopt for Uſe. - ' 


This is more carminative than any of the other Laudanums, 
and is moſt agreeable, where there is any Doubt of the Efficacy 
or Succeſs of an Opiate, being atlmirably guarded againſt any In- 
convenience. It may be taken from ten to thirty or forty Drops. 


LAUDbANUM LIQUIDUM, .CUM SP1RITU Nrrgi DULc1: Liquid 
LAUDANUM, with dulcified Spirit of Nitre. 


Take of the beſt Opium, two Ounces ; which ſlice, and put 
into a Matraſs with Saffron, one Ounce; add to them ſweer 
Spirit of Nitre, one Pound; invert into the Mouth of the 
23 another Ln lute i. and -y it in Digeſtion five 

ays, ſhaking it a bony yz then let ic cool, and dr 
into it b — of Sal Volatile Oleoſum, an Ounce — 
an mug hen ee — ſto — lute it up 
again, and let it three r in Digeſtion ; then 
let it cool ; ſer it inclining to ſettle; and then gently decam 


If to this be added, of Juniper-berries, two Ounces, it will be 
yet more cartninative. is 1s ſore as a moſt cer- 
taia and excellent Anodyne, and grear ler of Wind; and it 
ſeldom or never offends the Stomach or Bowels, as many other 


Preparations of Opium do. It may be given to thirty Drops in 


* 


a Dole. 


Tartar; chen | 


LAU 


LAUDANUM LIQU1DUM/ cd Succo Cy BontoRUM: Liquid 
LAUDANUM; 4vith Juice of Quinces. © | 
ake of Opium, two Ounces; Engli/» Saffron, one Ounce : 
and of the Juice of Quinces, a Pound and an half: Let * 
Opium bs thin ſliced, and, wirh the Saffron be put to the 
Juice of Quinces in a Glaſs Body ; ſome add Yeaſt of Ale ro 
ferent it: Set them in a gentle Heat of Sand, to digeſt till 
the Fermentation is over, and the Saffron ſubſides: Then 
expreſs the Juice, and let it ſtand to ſettle; when it is ſettled, 
— it Off by gentle Inclination: Put ;he Liquor into a Ma- 
traſs; and add to it two Ounces of Cl? of Cloves, 
one Ounce and an half; and of Jamaica Pepper, one Ounce : 
Let them be bruiſed, and put into the. Liquor to ſtand in Di- 
geſtiby fourteen Days; Then again 5 the Juice, gently 
5475 to a due Conſiſtence, and put it up for Uſe. _ 
Is Dole is from ten to forty or fifty Drops, 
This very much reſembles the A audanum of Helmoms, of which 
Mr. Boyle infortos' us, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, there are 
two Sorts; the one uſed by the elder He/mon?, the other by his 
Son. The former was a great Secret, communicated to me (fays 


Mr. Boyle): bye expert Chymiſt ; which, beeauſe I have not 
| 
F 


Leave to publiſh, meeting with F. M. Baron un Helmont,” Son 
to the famous Jobanves 4 T obtained from him ſome Pi- 
rectious about the Laudanum he uſes; which, tho he confeſſed. 
and I ſoon perceived to be differing from his Fathet's, yet he 
ſeemed to think ir not inferior, and more parable. 

Take of Opium, a quarter of a Pound ; the Juice of Quinces, 
four Pounds at leaſt. The Opium being Jul into =_ his 
Sos and then, as it were, — to reduce it into ſmaller 
arts, is to be put into, well mixed wich the Liquor, 
firſt made luke warm, and fermented, with à moderate Hear 
for eight or ten Days, rather more than leſs : Then filtre it; 
and, having infuſed in it of Cinamon; Nutmeg, and Cloves, 
of each an Ounce, or an Ounce and an half, let them ſtand 
three or four Days more; if it be a full Week, it may be 
much the better Then filtre the Liquor once more, 
aving let 41 5 A Vight os ova, after the Spices have been 

ut in. This being done, evaporate away the fi 
ater, to the Contiltent 0 —＋ Extract, bn to wine po — 
Conſiſtence you pleaſe. Laſtly; incorpbrate very well with 
it, two Ounces of the beſt Saffron reduced to fine Powder, 
or as much Extract as can be obtained from that Quantity 

on. e 


According to the Conſiſtenee you defire to have your Medi- 


cine of, you' may order it ſo, as either to make it up into a 
Maſs of (in which Form 1 have cond Þ 1 to be e 


have been made more ſparingly, that after the putting in 

qty its Extract, it ay not grow too thick. In this 
Form the Doſe may be from five or fix Drops, to ten or fewet 
according to Circumſtances; and of the Pills, a ſomewhat | 


Quantity js required. | 
LavupanumM MtRcuRiale PaRaAcEiss. 


Take any Quantity of Virgin Mercury, or of Mercy 
depurated by Trituration with Vinegar and Salt, nl rp 
Lixiviam. Pour upon this a ſufficient Quantity of rectify d 
Spirit of Nitre, to diſſolve it; then evaporate the Spirit of Ni- 
tre, as in making the red Sublitnate of Mercury, with Aqua- 
fortis. Thus you will obtain a Precipitate of the Colour of red 
Pug oe Pour upon this Precipitate a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Alcohol, to riſe three Fingers-breadth above it; and di- 
get it for forty Days, or a Philoſophical Month, and then the 

pirit of Wine will become tucilaginous: Upon this Appear- 
ance, gently decant the Spirit of Wine, and draw off the moſt 
ſpirituous Part from a Cucurbit fitted with an Head; an oleous 
Maſs will remain in the Bottom of the Veſſel, which diſtil in 
a Retort; thus a Part of the Mercury will be revived, and a 
Portion of it will be paſs'd over in the Form of Oil. 


Take of this Oil, ten Parts; and of Crocus Solis, (Saffron of 
Gold) one Part: Digeſt them till the Oil becomes as red as 
Bl which then decant, and place it in the Heat of a 
Philoſophical Furnace, incloſed in a Glaſs Veſſel, hermeti- 
cally ſealed, till they unite into a fix d Tincture. 4 

The Doſe is from one Grain, to three at moſt, Collect. Chym. 

Leydenſ. C. 276. : 
LAUDINEA, in Poterivs, are Pills, in which Opium is a prin- 

cipal Ingredient. | | 

LAVENDULA. See Lavanouta. A. 

LAVER. A Name for the Becabunga, Brook-lime. Blancard. 
LAVIGNON. A ſmall Sea Shel-6fh; about che Size of the 

Muſſel. The Fiſh is eſteemed" aperitive. The Shell is uſed in 

the fame Intentions as Crabs-eyes. | 
LAVIPEDIUM. A Bath for the Feet. 

911 NS — as LABRAX: | | 
A Name for ſeveral Species of THTMELATA. 

LAURIFOLIA Favarenſir. See — 
* x LAURO- 


1 in a liquid Form; but, in this latter Cafe, the — > 
the 8 


thoſe of the - 
Funnel-ſhap'd, ſpreading open at the Top, and is divided into five 
Parts: The Flee contite of five Leaves, which expand in form 
of u Roſe, having many Stamina in the Centre. The Fruit (which 
are like thoſe of the Cherry«ree) ate produced in Bunches, and 
the Stone is longer and narrower than that of the | 
Boerbaa ve mentions bur one Sort of this Plant; which is the 
Lauro-ceraſus. Offic. Ger. Emac. 1603. Rail Hk. 2. 1549. 7. 
B. 1. 420. Turn. Inſt, 628. Brerb. Ind. A. 2. 228. Ceraſus folio 
C. B. P. 410, Crraſit Trapezantine, ** Lauro-ceraſus. 
Park. The. 1518, Pader exotica 7; amplo, craſſo, on” 
renti. Rupp. Flor. Jen. ro8. LAUREL, or CHERRY-BAY. 
This is a Plant too well known to require a Deſcription. The 
ies are recommended as good Antiſcorbutics. | 
Dr. Madden communicared to the Royal Society the follow- 
ing cutious and uſeful Particulars, relative to the Laurel. | 
A very extraordinary Accident, which happened at Doi ſorne 
Months ago, has diſcovered to us a moſt dangerous Poiſon, which 
| 85 known to be fo, tho! it deen in frequent 
ſe among us: I mean the Simple · water, viſtil'd from the Leaves 
of the Lawro-ceraſus. It is at firſt of a any Brace Colour, bur 
the Oil, which comes over the Helm with it, bein ine good mea- 
ſure ſeparated from the — — paſſing it thro a el-bag, 
it becomes as clear as common Water. | 
It has the Smell of the bitter Almond, or Peach-kernel ; and 
has been for many Years in frequent Uſe atnong our Houſewives 
and Coaks, to give that agreeable Flavour to their Creams and 
Puddings. It has alſo been much in Uſe s our Drinkers of 
and the Proportion they n—_ uſe it in, has been one 
randy 


Part of Laurel-water to four of 
Nor has this Practice, however frequent, ever been attended 
with any apparent ill Conſequences, till ſome time in September 
1728. when it happened, that one Martha Boyſe, a Servant, who 
lived with a Perſon that ſold great Quantities of rhis Water, got 
a Bottle of it from her Miſtreſs, who gave it to her Mother Anne 
Boyſe, as a very rich Cordial. 
Ae Boyſe made a Preſent of it to Frances Eaton, her Siſter, 
who, being a Shop- keepet in the Town, gave about two Ounces 
of it to a Woman called Mary Whaley, who had bought ſome 
Goods of her. 
Mary Whaley drank about two Thirds of what was filled out, 
and went away. Frances Eaton drank the reſt. Mary Whaley 
went to another 1 buy ſomewhat elſe, and, in about a quar- 
ter of an Hour after ſhe had drank the Water, (as Iam inform d) 
ſhe complained of a violent Diforder in her Stomach. She was 
carry'd home, and, from that time, loſt her Speech, and dy'd in 
2 Hour, without Vomiting, or Purging, or any Convul- 


The keeper, Frances Eaton, writ Word to her Siſter 
Anne Boyſe, of what had happened, who came ro her upon the 
Meſſage ; and affirmed, that it was not poſſible the Cordial (as 
ſhe called it) could have occaſioned the Death of the Woman; 
and, to convince her of it, ſhe filled out about three Spoonfuls, 
and drank ir. She continued talking with Frances Exton about 
two Minutes longer, and was fo earneſt to perſuade her of the 
Liquor's being inoffenſwe, that ſhe filled out two Spoonfuls more, 
and drank it off. She was hardly well ſeated in her Chair, when 
ſhe died without the leaſt Groan or Convulſion. 

Frances Eaton, who, as was before obſerved, had drank ſome- 
what above a Spoonful, found no Diſorder in her Stomach, or 
elſewhere ; but, ro prevent any ill Conſequence, took a Voptnit 
immediately, and bas Deen well ever ſince. 

Mary Whaley was bury'd without being examined by any one, 
that I can find, except the Coroner. I went to ſee Anne Boyſe 
about ewenty-four afrer her Death, but could not prevail 
to have her _ She was about fixty Years old; her Coun- 
tenance and Skiti appeared well-coloured, and her Features were 
hardly altered, fo that ſhe look d like one afleep. Her Belly was 
not ſwelled, nor had ſhe any other external Mark of Poiſon. 
This Accident brought into Diſcourſe another of the like Na- 
ture, which ha ur Years before, in the Town of Kilkenny. 
The Son of Mr. Evers, an Alderman of the Town, miſtook a 
Bottle of this Laure - water for a Bottle of Ptiſan. t Quan- 
rity he drank, is uncertain 5 but he dy'd in a few Minutes, com- 
plaining of a violent Diſorder in bis Storach. This Affair was 
not much regarded at that time, becauſe he laboured under a 
Diſtemper, io which, or to an improper Uſe of Remedies, his 
Death was attributed by thoſe about him. 

To ſatisſy myſelf farther, as to the Effects of this Poiſon, I, 
wh a few Friends, made the following Experiments. 

I. oct. 3. 1728. Wegave a large — don three Ounces 
of Laurel-water by the Mouth : In three Minutes he began to 
be ſtrongly convulſed. - His continued about five 


Convulſions 
Minutes; aſter which I untied him. He then fell into a moſt 
violent Difficulty of Breathing, which laſted about eight Minutes, 
and abated gradually; which, he endeavoured to raiſe hitn- 
Vo... II. 


Id him dows again, and gyve him an Ounce 


formewhat like = 


mach and Guts very much diſtended with Blood, as in all 


of the Stotnach was not 
nor was there any viſible Alteration in the 1 | 
The Veins of the Stomach, all the Meſeraic Veins, and, alſo, 
the Vena Cava, were much diſtended with Blood ; the A 85 
the contrary, 9 empty. Liver and 
bladder were no way altered. Kidneys were ola all of 
Blood, and appeared of a bluiſh Colour, almoſt as deep as thit of 
the violet Plum. Upon makitig an Incifion into one of the Kid- 
neys, the Blood flow d in much greater Plenty, ad was more Ruid 


than ausl. In the Heart there appeared nowing precerntural. 


n altered. ern 
K. . 24. We gave an e and an half of 
Water to a Birch of a ſmaller Size. She was — e 
looſe, and in two Minutes loft the Uſe of het Linibs. She 
rempred ſeveral times to raiſe herſelf, and walk; but ſhe 
and bn _ and then fell 3 

repea is; without cealing, about five or ſix Minutes. 
Art laſt ſhe was violent] convulled, ſpec in the Muſcles that 
extend the Head and Spine. About the Space of à Minute the 
had that fort of Convulſion called the Opiſtboronis, the Back of 
her Head being drawn almoſt to her Tail, 

After this ſhe vomited plentifully, and her Convulſions ceaſed. 
She then lay ſtill for ſeven or eight Minutes, labouring for 
Breath, (bur not ſo violently as in the former Caſe) and foaming 
at the Mouth. We gave an Ounce more of the Water 
upon which her Difficulty of Breathing increaſed, and ſhe d 


in rwo Minutes. 
Thorax, and Head, we found 


Upon opening the Abdomen, 
ey thing in the ſame State, as in the former Inſtance. 

III. Oob. 25. We gave two Ounces of the Water to a Dog 
of the ſame Size with the former, which produced the like Ap- 
1 as in the foregoing Caſe. This was dying half an 

for the Doſe was not repeated, becauſe he did net vornir 
him, we found 


up what he had taken. - Upon openi every thing 
8 LO es nſtance. * 


in the ſame State, as in « 
IV. Ode. 26. We gave two Dratns and an half of the Wa- 
ter to a Dog of a middle Size, and immediately unty'd him. 
then ran about the Room very ly for about a Minute, 
ſeemed to be no way affected with it; yet he ſoon loſt the Uſe 
his Limbs. He often attempted to raiſe himſelf and walk, but till 
fell down again, before he had moy'd two Yards from the Place. 
After this, he vomited plentifully, conſidering that he had 
faſted rwenry-four Hours; upon which, he was ſeized with a 
Convulſion more violent than any of the former Dogs, eſpe» 
cially in the Muſcles which extend the Head and Spine. Theſe 
Convulũons continued about eigbt or ten Minutes; upon their 
ceaſing, he lay ſtill, breathing deeply, tho” regularly, and ſeemed 
to be aſleep. In about ten Minutes he raiſed himſelf, took ſore 
Food, and walked about toletably will, We left him, and, te- 
turning after three Hours, found him perfectly recovered. | 
V. Ofob. 28. Wo injected an Ounce of the Water into the 
Imteſtinum Rectum of a ſtrong Spaniel-dog, and let him looſe, 
In the Space of two Minutes he began to loſe the Uſe of his 
Limbs, and to ſtagger, as the others had done. He was con- 
vulſed mote violently than any of the reſt, and principally in the 
Muſcles of the Neck and Spine. The Muſcles of his Eyes were 
ſtrongly convulſed, which Appearance was not obſerved in 
other . He foamed at the Mouth, yelled frequently, 
breathed with more Difficulty than any of the reſt. His Con- 
vulfions continued twenty Minutes: Upon their ceafing, he lay 
quiet, as tho he ſlept, only bis Eyes were open. His Limbs were 
now grown perfectly paralytic. | 
We raiſed him ſeveral times, and ſet bim on his Legs, but be 
did not attempt to uſe them. He continued in this way about 
fifteen Minutes longer, and then was ſeized with another violent 
Convulſion, which, in five Minutes, put an End to his Life. 
Upon opening the Abdomen, we found the Veins of the 7 5 
former Inſtances. ln the Heart, Lungs, and Brain, there was no 
viſible Alteration. | 
VI. Ofob. zo. We injeted an Ounce and an half of the Wa- 
ter, diluted with three Ounces of common Water, into the Anus 
of a ſmall Birch. Before we could untie her, ſhe was ſeiz'd with 
Conyolfions, and yelled much. She fell as ſoon as ſhe was 
and never after endeavoured to riſe. She had Convulſions, and 
great Difficulty of Breathing, about two Minutes. She then lay 


about two Minutes longer. was dead, in ſev 
Minutes from: the Injection of the Gpiter. In the 
Thorax, and Brain, every thing appeared as uſual, 


11 M 
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Vil. Nov. 2. We, injected half an Ounce of the Water, diluted 
Wich three Ounces. of common Water warmed, into the Anus 
of a ſmall Bitch. In the Space of four Minutes ſhe began to 
breathe with Difficulty. We ler her looſe, but ſhe was not able 
to ſtand, or walk without ſtumbling. The Muſcles which extend 
the Head, were convulſed ; and her fore Legs were affected for 
7 or four Minutes with a Tetanus, but had no convulſive 
otion. She vomited and purged plentifully. She did not yell, 
nor ſeern to ſuffer much Pain, nor did ſhe loſe her Senſes all the 
time. In half an Hour ſhe recovered. 
VIII. The next Day we injected a Dram of the Water into the 
external Jugular of the ſame Bitch. She was ſeized with Con- 
vulfions as violent as the former, before we could untie her. They 
laſted about five Minutes, after which ſhe recovered gradually, 
and. continued well. 
IX. Nov. 20, We injefted four Ounces of the Water, by the 
'Anus, without any Dilution, into a ſtrong Dog of a middle Size. 
He was ſcized with - Convulſions and Difficulty of Breathing, 
in leſs than two Minutes after the Injection. He fell to the 
Ground as ſoon as his Convulſions began, and never once at- 
ed to riſe; nor were his Convulſions in any ſort ſo violent, 
neither did they continue ſo long, as in the former Inſtances. He 
bled at the Noſe about four Spoonfuls, The Blood was of a very 
bright florid Colour. His Convulſions laſted about four Minutes; 
after which, he became entirely paralytic, and died in three 
Minutes tnote. We found the Stomach, Inteſtines, Liver, &c. 
in the ſame State as thoſe above-mentioned. Upon cutting about 
an Inch from the lower Part of one of the Lobes of the 
the Blood flowed from it in great Plenty, 
florid and fluid than uſual. 3 
X. Dec. 14. We gave five Ounces of Laurel-water by Cly- 
to a Dog, ſomewhat of the Size and Shape of the Italian 
rey-hound. He ſeemed at firſt to be no way affected by it, 
but, in about five Minutes, he began to 2 and loſe the Uſe 
of his Limbs. He did not once yell or ſtruggle, as the others 
had, done, but ſunk pra till he became at laſt entirely 
paralytic. He had not any Convulſion, except a kind of Spa- 
mus Cynicus, a few Minutes before he died, which happened in 
alf an Hour after the Injection of the Clyſter. Upon opening 
the Abdomen, we found the Veins much diſtended with Blood ; 
as were, alſo, the Veins and Sinuſes of the Brain. 

XI. Dec. 19. We gave three Ounces of the Water, in the 
ſame manner, to a Cur of the Lap-dog Size. He died in ſeven 
Minutes, without any Convulſion, except a Tetanus in the Muſ- 
_— extend wn Linn 1 wry c 

Lavro-ceraſus being an Ever-green, a unding wit 
a warm eflential Go. we imagined that other Ever-greens might 
rtake of the ſame poiſonous Quality. Accordingly we made 
rial of a Water diſtilled in an Alembic from the Leaves of 
the Yew-tree, ſo much talked of by the Antients; and whoſe 
very Shade they ſuppoſed to be fatal to thoſe who fat or ſlept 
under it. 

XII. We 
very ſmall Cur-dog ; but he was not in the leaſt affected with it. 

XIII. We, alſo, gave, by the Mouth, two Ounces of a 
Water diſtilled from the Leaves of the Bay-tree to a young 
Spaniel, without any Effect. 

XIV. We afterwards made an Experiment with the diſtilled 
Water of Box-leaves, which had a very ftrong narcotic Smell. 
We injected five Ounces of this Water, by the Anus, into a 
ſmall Cur-dog ; but he was no way affected with it, though we 
kept him twelve Hours after the Operation. 

NV. Being deſirous to know whether the Virulency of Laurel- 
water proceeded from the Fire in Diſtillation, we poured warm 
Water upon ſome Laurel-leaves bruiſed, and made a ſtro - 
fuſion of them. We poured an Ounce of it down « Dog's 
Throat, half of which was ſuppoſed to enter his Stomach ; and, 
five Minutes after, another Qunce was given in like manner. 
The ſeemed to be ſomewhat ſick at his Stomach, but was 
ſoon as lively as ever. A few Minutes after, another Ounce was 
given to him by the Mouth, of which we ſuppoſe a fourth Part 
to have been loſt. He ſoon after ſtared and trembled very 
much. In five Minutes another Ounce was exhibited, upon 
which he trembled as before; but, in a little time, he appeared 


eaſy and lively. 

+ Imagining that theſe ſmall Quantities loſt their Power, during 
the Intervals of giving them, in ten Minutes after his raking the 
former Doſe, we poured down his Throat rwo Ounces and an half 
at once. He immediately rumbled on his Back convulſed, and 
tumbled over three or four times, but quickly returned to his 


t. He ſtaggered, his Eyes ſtared, and he far down like a 
Do ha is tired. At length be ſhut bis es bis Neck be- 
l 


came exrended, and we 1 he was falling into Conyul- 
ſions; but, inſtead thereof, he vomited a vaſt Quantity of indi- 
geſted Chyle, in which a7 yt a great Portion of the lnfubon . 
after which he ſeerned to be perfectly recovered. 
In about twenty-five Minutes after this, we gave the ſame 

by the Mouth, two Ounces of the Juice expreſſed from Laur 
leaves; and, in about ten Minutes more, another Ounce was given 
him in the ſame manner. In a few Minutes he began to loſe the 


ungs, 
and appeared more 


gave three Ounces of this Water by Clyſter to a 


ef = - 
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Uſe of his hinder but he quickly recovered them. Upon 
his taking another Ounce ſoon after the former, he fell into a 
great culty of Breathing, and yelled much. Aﬀeer' this he 
was ſeized with very ſtrong Couvulſions, which affected his 
lower Jaw and hinder Legs moſt remarkably. 

In about five Minutes theſe Convulfions were ſucceeded by an 
entire Reſolution of all the Limbs. He breathed with great Di 
ficulty, and very flowly. No Appearance of Expiration: Some- 
times we obſerved two Attempts at Inſpiration, without Inter- 
miſſion, ot cloſing of the Mouth. At other times there was near 
a Minute between two Inſpirations. 

After this he was ſeized with a Trembling in his Limbs, and, in 
about three quarters of an Hour from his taking the laſt 
he died without any r his Tail extended. | 

Dr. Ruzty informs us, that le, Vinegar, and Milk, were given 

a Dog which had ſwallowed ſome of the Laurel-water. The 

le and Vinegar were not obſerved to do much Good, but the 
Dog which drank the Milk, recover'd —— bad Symptoms ; 
but, at that Diſtance of Time, the Doctor not recollect the 


Proportions which were given: He thinks, a Pint of Milk. 
are other Hiſtories of Experiments made with Laurel- 
water u which are much to the ſame Effect. Philoſ. 


Tranſatt. Abr. Vol. 7. £8: 
are Names given to the Euonymo adfinis ; /Ethiopica ; ſempervi- 
rent; frutty globoſo, ſcabro; foliis ſalicis rigidis, ſerratis. f 

LAURO-SI S. See LAuRus. 

LAURUS. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like 
a Funnel, and divided into four or five Segments; the Male 
Flowers, which are produced on ſeparate Trees from the Fe- 
male, have eight Stamina, which are branched into Arms; the 
Ovary of the Female Flowers becomes a Berry, incloſing 2 
ſingle Seed within a horny Shell, which is cover'd with a Skin. 

Boerhaave mentions twelve Species of this Plant ; which are, 

1. Laurus ; Indica. - Hort. Farneſ. Ald. 61. Cinnamomum, 
ſpurium, Vulgs. | . 

2. Laurus; latifolia z ui,  Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 460. 
Tourn. Inft, 597. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 215. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1690. 
Laurus latifolia. Offic. Laurut major five latifolia. Park. Thear. 
1488. THE BROADER-LEAVEL BAY-TREE. 

It agrees in Virtues with the common Bay-tree. Dale. 
3 . urus ; 2 Fœemina. 

4. Laurus; vulgaris. C. B. P. 460. Turn. Inſt. 597. Boerh: 
Ind. alt. a. 216. Lawrus. Ofc Ger. Emac. + #47 Beg Pa- 
* 598. * Lo Raii mw 2. 1688. 8 minor. Park. 

eat. 1488. ura mas mina. er. 1222, THE 
COMMON BAY-TREE. i | 

This grows to be a Tree of a moderate Bigneſs in its native 
Climate; but here, with us, it is lower, and runs out into 
Branches; the leſſer T wigs being uſually of a rediſh-brown Co- 
lour, as are, alſo, the Footſtalks of the Leaves, which are ob- 
long, broadeſt in the Middl& and ſharp-pointed at the End; 
firm, hard, and ſtiff, of a darker Green above, and paler under- 
neath, of a pleaſant ſtrong Scent : The Flowers grow in Cluſters 
_ the younger Branches, among the Leaves, each conſiſting 
of a whitiſh monopetalous Flower, divided into five Segments; 
theſe are followed by oval Berries, included in a black thin Skin, 
and parted in two in the Middle. It is planted im our Gardens, 
but grows wild in Iraly, Spain, and the Southern Parts of France, 
and flowers in May ; t ries are ripe in October: The Leaves 
and Berries are uſed, | 
They are both heating and drying, emollient and reſolving; 
very good for Wind in the Stomach and Bowels; help the | 
lic, comfort the Head and Nerves, and are good againſt infec- 
tious Diſtempers: They provoke Urine, the Menſes, and 
expel the Secundines. — are uſed in warming and 
ſtrengthening Fomentations and Ointments. 

cinal Preparations are the Electuary of Bay- berries, the 
Plaiſter of Bay- berries, and the Oil of Bays. Miller's Bor. Off 

The Laurus has an heating Quality in its Leaves, Bark, and 
Berries. Dioſcorides makes it an Emollient, and Galen a Drier. 
Hence a Decoction of them, eſpecially of the Leaves, is very 
prope for an Inſeſſion, in Diſeaſes of the Uterus and Bladder : 

e green Leaves, bruiſed and applied, heal the Stings of Waſps, 
Bees, and Hornets, and reſiſt the Poiſon of Serpents ; particu- 
larly, the Seps, Dipſas, and Viper: Boil'd in Oil, they are of Ser- 
vice, as Pliny ſays, for promoting the Catamenia ; the tender 
Leaves, bruiſed with Polenta, are effectual for Inflammations of 
the Eyes; bruiſed with Rue, they —_ Inflammations of the 
Teſtes; and with Oil of Roſes, or Oil of Iris, they eaſe the 
Headach. But 7. B. thinks, we ought to be cautious of uſing 
the Leaves in Inflammations; and is, therefore, of Opinion, that, 
inſtead of OT { [nflammations ], we ought to read I 
flationes [Intlations]. The Leaves bruiſed with Honey are good 
in Aſthmas ; but the Bark of the Root is to be avoided by pre- 

t Women. The Root taken to the Weight of half a Dram, 
in ſweet· ſcented Wine, breaks the Stone, and is for the 


Liver. The Leaves, taken in a Potion, oppreſs * 


and excire Vomiting. In the Greet Text of Dioſcorides we read, 
aeaive Ty cue ov, = mitigates the Stomach z” for which Cor 
narins reads Bapures, -* opprefſes.” That there is an Error in 
on of the Wo 8 * the Clauſe, is certain, — 4 * 
e, [gave 70 Souayer, x; wares ner] ; but 
Miſta e, in F. Baubine's Opinion, ties Tok in the ff bur in the 
latter of them: For it is certain, he ſays, as well from Expe- 
rience, as the Authority of Galen, that the Laurus is all aromatic 
and birteriſh, with ſomewhat of Aſtringency, and friendly to the 
Liver; which Qualities are ſo far from ſubverting the Stomach, 
that they rather corroborate that Part, and correct a Nauſea; 
for which Reaſon it is grown into a Cuſtom, to boil Bay- leaves 
with ſome Sorts of Meats, eſpecially Fiſh ; and fo far are theſe 
Leaves from exciting a Nauſea, that they render the Food the 
more ſavoury and grateful to the Sromach : Therefore he judges 
the Word 4, & excites,” to have crept into the Text, and 
ought to be expunged; and that P made uſe of a corrupt 
Copy. But Salmaſtus ſays, that Pliny is at leaſt cotemporary 
if not more antient than Dioſcorides; and, therefore, both of 
them tranſcribed from ſome more antient Author thoſe things 
which are the ſame in both; and, conſequently, fince both Pliny 
and Dioſcorides agree in aſcribing this emetic Quality to the Lau- 
rus, it is not to be doubted, but that the laſt Member of the 
Chuſe ſtands uncorrupted, and that the firſt is wrong, and ought 
to be corrected nor Help of che other; as it was rightly done 
by Cornarius. Whether the Leaves bave really ſuch an emetic 
ualiry, or whether the contrary, appears ience. 
Gaſpar Hoffman, having propoſed the Queſtion, Whether _ 
leaves are ſalutary or noxious to the Stomach? anſwers, that 
was induced, by a Multi ude of Authorities, to believe the latter. 
Therefore, ſays Ray, I conclude, with Marcellus Virgilint and 
Cornarius, that for WetLvea, in Dioſcorides, we ought to read 
Paguve. . Dioſcorides and Pliny proceed as follows. 
The Berries are more heating than the Leaves, and provoke 
the Menſes, if bruiſed, and outwardly applied, or taken inward- 
ly : Bruiſed, and made into an Eclegma, with Honey or Balſam, 
x 6 are good for a Conſumption, the Orthopncea, and Deflu- 
xions on the Breaſt : Taken in Wine, with their Rind peeled off, 
they are effectual againſt an inveterate Cough ; for they concoct 
— expectorate Phlegm : Thus Pliny. At preſent we make no 
Uſe ot the Berries, in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs; bur 
exhibit. both Berries and Leaves, in Diſorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Spleen, and Bladder; for they heat a cold Stomach, 
promote a Concoction of cold Humours, excite a languiſhing 
Appetite, and remove a Loathing, Odſtructions of the 
Liver and Spleen, provoke Urine and the Menſes, and expel 
the Secundines. To facilitate the Birth, ſwallow ſeven Bay-ber- 
ries before Sleep. Cheſneav. The Berries taken in Wine thus, 
are good againſt the Poiſon of Scorpions, and abſterge the Viti- 
ligo. To this Plizy adds, that, made into a Litus with Oil, they 
cure Epinyctides, the Lentigo, running Ulcers, Ulcers of the 
Mouth, and ſcald Heads; and that the Juice of the Berries cures 
Itchings of the Skin, and the Phthiriaſis. The expreſſed Juice 
of the Berries, with old Wine, and Oil of Roſes, inſtilled into 
the Ears, eaſes their Pains, and helps Deafneſs. Nor venomous 
— will approach thoſe who. are anointed with it: The 
rries, taken in Wine, are a Remedy againſt inward - well as 
outward Poiſons, and reſiſt the Venom of Serpents, Scorpions, 
and Poiſons : Made into an Ointment with Oil and Vinegar, they 
are uſed about the Regions of the Liver and Spleen; and, mixed 
with Honey, they are of Service in Gangrepes. Some adviſe 
raking an Acetabulum of the Root, green rather than dry, in 
Warer, as a great Accelerator of the Birth. As a Remedy for 
the Uvula: 


Take a Quarter of a Pound of the Berries, and boil them in 
three Pints of Water to one Third: Which uſe warm, as a 
Gargariſca. | | 


The Leaves of the Laurus rubbed, and now-and-then ſmelled 
to, are a Preſervative againſt the Contagion of the Peſtilence; 
for which Reaſon the Emperor Commodus, as Herodiaz writes, 
in the Time of the Plague, by the Advice of his Phyſicians, 
wore the Laurus, and retired to Places abounding with the ſame 
Plant : For Evergreens, according to the Opinion of Gremb. Car- 
dilucius, and other Followers of Helmont, are Alexiterials againſt 
rhe Peſtilence, reſiſt Corruption, and defend themſelves againſt 
both Heat and Cold: Whence God has plainly fignified to us, 
that theſe perennial Plants are always ready at band, for the daily 
Uſe of Mankind ; for they contain within them a Balſam, pre- 
ſervative againſt all Corruption. 
For Black Cattle affected with the Coriago, that is, when 
are hidebound, we are adviſed, by Columella, to boil Bay, 
and foment their Backs with the warm Decoction, and to take 
up the Skin every-where, and to ſtretch it, which is beſt done in 
the Air, and under the fervent Rays of the Sun. 
Oil of Bay is often mention d by the Antients and Moderns ; 
one Sort is expreſſed from the freſh Berries bruiſed, another is pre- 
red of the Berries bruiſed, or entire, and put into boiling-bot 


ater, and ſuffered to bubble up; the Oil which ſwims on the 


L Ax 


Water, is afterwards collected inte Veſiels. Another Oil is ert 


Leaves or Berries boiled in Oleum 
Olives. bf | 


Ir is an excellent 
the Kidneys, contracted from Cold, bei 
and rdieves the Patient, if any thing will Oo 
lity cauſes it to be uſed in the Palſy, Convulſions, 
larions, inveterate Pains of the Head, Diſtillations, and 
of the Ears: The Method is to hear it in the Calyx of U Pome- 
granate, and then anoint the affected Part with it. In « Pain of 
the Colon it is of admirable Service, being injected in a Clyfter, 
as it is, alſo, in the Horror, or ſhaking Fr dt a Fever; but in hot 
and bilious Temperatures, it is to be avoided. It d wW | 
5 Nits, — other A. ſhort, it — in 
iſtempers, bur princi it out ' 
it 1 Nautes. 5 8 
Schroder ſays of the diſtilled Oil, that it is an excellent Diſ- 


cufler of Flatuſes and Ventoſities, eſpecially in Women 
ſubject to convulſive Diſorders, and, alſo, 2 the Colic ; it reſtores 
the Limbs under apoplectic Fits; being rubbed thereon, and put 


— the — it — awe Pains, — uickens the wp 4 It 
abſterges the [tm „Lentigo, and all manner of 8 the 
— ee cures iclideons Pans of the Head, che Phehiriaſs, and 

mea. ; | 

The Emplaſtrum Laurinum, or Plaiſter of Bay, is for the 
Droply ; for — roceeding from a Flatus, ry Anh Cauſe; 
and for the Pain of the Colic : The Electuary of Bay-berries, alſo, 
_— nr ens a Rig: | 

t the dry'd Branches ay be rubbed faſt one ſt 

another, — Powder of Sulphur be caſt a a Fins will 
ſuddenly burſt forth; which ſeems ſtrange, becauſe the Wood of 
Bay is of a light and ſpongy Subſtance. But nothing is ſo fit for 
this Purpoſe, according to Pliny, as lvy to be rubbed, and Bay 
to rub: Since, however, the Attrition is mutual, it ſees indiffer- 
ent, ſays Ray, whether the Ivy, or the Bay, rub, or be rubbed. 
Raii Hiſt, Plant. 

For the Electuarium de Baccis Lauri, ſee ELECTUARIUM. 

For the Emplaſtram e Baccis Lawri, fee EMPLASTRUM. 
The Olum Larrinum, or Oil of Bays, is thus ordered to be 


prepared, in the College Diſpenſatory. 


Take of Bay- berries, ripe, and gathered not man 5 
uantity: After brulkag them, boil in a e 
of Water, and force out their Oil with a Preſs : Beat again 
the remaining Fæces, and pour hot Water upon them, as be- 
fore, and again preſs our all that you can: Then ſeparate 
the Oil that ſwims upon the Water, for Uſe. S. A. 


This is aid to be an effectual Cure for Aphthæ in Children, if 
rub'd upon the Crown of the Head. | | 


5. Laurus; vulgaris; folio elegantiſſime variegato aureo. 
6. Laurus; vulgaris; Foemina. 
7 Laurus; vulgaris; folio undulato. H. R. Par. 
. Laurus; vulgaris; folio undulato, Fœmina. 
9. Laurus; tenuifolia. Maſ. Tab. 1361. 
10. Laurus ; tenuifolia, Foxmina.” . 
11. Laurus; Africana, minor; folio Quercus. H. A. 2. 161. 
12. Lauro ſimilis; folio tenero. Ind. 240. Arbor Braſiliana, 
_ lauree foliis inodoris. H. A. 1. 173. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
ol. 2. p. 215. | | | 
Laurus Alexandrina. See the Articles BisLIx uA, Brvscus, 
and Ruscus. | | | 
Laurus Sylveſtris, See TIN us. | 
LAUTISSIMA VINA. Wines impregnated with Myrrh. 


LAWANG, A Tree which ow in Fave. By the Taſte 
— + w- Ray thinks it a Species of Saſafras. 
Hiſt. Plaut. | 
LAXA CHIMOLEA, in Paracelſus, is a purging Medicine, 
principally recommended in the Venereal Diſeaſe, being the Pow- 
der of the Flowers of ſaline Minerals. Zohnſon ſays, that Lara 
Chimolea is a Salt growing upon Stones, as the Anatros, or Uſneas 


dea. } 
LAXANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Laxative Medicines, 
with -— -- ny the-Belly ; or relaxing Medicines, relative to the 
entir it. , . 
LAXATIO. | Laxation with reſpect to the Belly, or the entire 


bir. | ; 
DC AXATIVA. The ſame u LATAM TIA. Both imply the 


EccoPROTICA. 
41 XITAS. Laxicy; that is, a Deſeft of due Rigidity and 
Strength, in the Fibres, Veſſels, and Viſcera. , | = 


F 


Authors in 


- 


4: +, "_ 
I intended Doctrine of Relaxation this Article, 
a a referred 7 — many over Articles ; 


ing, upon Refleion, that it would be more diſtinct 
„ under the Article FipR4, I have there explained it at 


| * See, therefore, F1B%A. | 
- LAZARI Nerbus, or Melee. The Elephantiaſie, or Le- 
LAZULI Lepir...... 1 


Lapis Laxuli. Offic. Schrod. 352. Cale, Muſ, 467. Geoff, Pre- | 


led. 74. Worm. 65. Boer, 273- Foſſ. 27. Ceres Lapis. 
Marth. 1454. Lapis Cyanus, five Lari. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 
$70, Cæraleus. Ejuid. 349. Caratens nations. — Lap. Ed. 
Lugd. Bat, 1647. Cyanus, ſtu Lapis Lazuli, De Laet. go. Care- 
lem nativum, Schw. 375. Woodw. Att. Tom. 2. P. . p.42. 
AZURE STONE, | 
This is a hard dlue Stone, with Gold and Silver-coloured 
Specks and Veins; and is found of two Kinds, one that can bear 
the Fire, and the other that cannot. The firſt is brought from 
Aſia and Africa, and is called the Oriental Stone; the other is 
found in ſome Places in Germany and Italy, being dug out of 
Silver, and Copper Mines, and is ſofter than the Oriental. 
© uces the Ultramarine Blue, which never ch 
with t the German Ultramarine is eaſily affected 
external Cauſes, and in time turns green. The beſt Lapis La- 
Zuli is of a deep-blue Colour, marked with ſome Gold Specks, 
hard to break, and durable in the Fire. 
It purges upwards and downwards, and is recommended by 
ancholy Aﬀections, Quartan Agues, Apoplexies, and 
522 They attribute to it a corroding Quality, with ſome 
Attringency ; the firſt of which, Dioſcorides and Ga ws may 
be correfted by waſhing it in Water; but hey are mi ; 
for, both waſhed and unwaſhed, it vomits and purges, and what 
the Water carries off from it differs trom what remains, only in 
the Fineneſs of the Parts, The blue Colour of this Stone ariſes, 
undoubtedly, from ſome Parts of . Copper mixed with it, from 
which, alſo, its purgative Quality proceeds; bur it may very 
reaſonably be asked, why an acrid and purgative Medicine of 
this Kind ſhould be uſed in the Confectio Alkermes, deſigned 
for a — Cordial. To anſwer this, it is to be conſidered, 
that the antienr Phyſicians acknowledged two Virtuesin this Stone, 
one purgative, the other ſtyptic ; which, though contrary to each 
other, were nevertheleſs found in the ſame Subject. ſtyptic 
Quality, by which it becomes a Strengthener, they counted 
natural to it, when it was found in Gold Mines, mixed with 
ſmall Particles of Gold; the cathartic Quality they conſidered 
as merely accidental, arifing from the Mixture of heterogeneous 
Parts. Therefore, on account of the ſtrengrhening Virtue of this 
Simple, they endeavoured, by various ways, to correct the other, 
as by repeated Ablutions and Calcinations; but whether the 
have ſucceeded or not, is with me ſtill a Doubt ; though I mu 
own, thar long Experience has ſhewn, that no bad Accident ever 
happens from the Confectio Alkermes rightly 5 Whence 
it may be conjectured, that by Calcination the purgative Virtue 
of the Stone is very much leſſened, or entirely deſtroy'd ; but 
cannot ſay, that it contributes any thing to the cordial Virtues 
of the Confection. The Antients thought it purged off parti- 
cularly the Atra Bilis, but, I am afraid, upon no good Grounds ; 
for the black Colour of the Stools, after taking it, is not fo 
much owing to the Nature of the Faces, as to the Tincture 
which all Steel and Copper Medicines communicate to them. 
As there are many Medicines of more certain Efficacy among 
us, we ſeldom uſe the _ Lazuli in wy thing bur the Con- 
fection already mentioned; all the Magiſteries, TinCtures, and 
Elixirs, which the Chymiſts prepare from it, being laid aſide. 


Geoffroy. 
| Wes Geoffroy mentions the Lapis Lazuli, as an Ingredient in 
the Confectio Alkermes, he means a Sort directed in foreign 
Diſpenſatories ; for in ours it has been long omitted. 
he Doſe, according to Schroder, is a Dram of the Stone re- 
duced to a fine Powder. Schroder, alſo, directs a Magiſtery, Elixir, 
and Extract of this Stone, which the Curious may fee in his Phar- 
a Medico-Chymica, L. 3. C. 8. 

LAZURIUS. Of an azure Colour. This Colour is, by Pa- 
racelſus, eſteemed very bad in a Leproſy. The Lazurium Argenti, 
or Palvis Lazurivs, is the Crocus Lune, Saffron of Silver. 

LEANA A Lioneſs. Leene 2 is the Name of 
2 Plaiſter mentioned by Aetiat, Terrabib. 2. Serm. 2 C. 85. And 
Paulus Agineta deſcribes two under this Name, L. 7. C. 17. 

LEBERIS, asBnets, ſignifies the Exzvie, or Sloughs of Ser- 
pents. Hippocrates, in Lib. 2. de Morbis Mulierum, recommends 
the Exuviz of Vipers as a Cure for Sun-burns on the Face. 
 LEBIAS, Ae. The Name of a Fiſh, the ſame as Hepares. 

LECHENEON, azsywee. A Name for the Tor He- 
ropbili. Galen. See LR NOS. 

LRCIHIIA. The Name of a Fiſh, which ſome take to be 
the Centrina, others the Anna, of the Antients. Caſtellus. 
"LE ANG. A Woman in Child-bed. Aoſcbiox. 

LECIS 

Meaſure thus 


ON, Nixen % A ſmall Acetalalum, relative to the 
R ee 


LECIT ale, is interpreted a ſort of Puls; accord- 

ing ro ſome,» Petyor wild Verch (Aracw). Is e 
2 t i 

gh il, or decorticated 

ine, whether 


4%, is, the Yolk of an 
it difficult to 
AAA, to the H 


reading with an audible Voi 
for ſuch as have weak Stomachs. It is, alſo, directed by Pane 
Exineta, as an Exerciſe, L. 1. C. 19. 
LECTUALIS MORBUS. A Diſcaſe which confines u Per- 
ſon to his Bed. 4 
LECTUS. A Bed. See Kona. | 
1 M. A Name for —— 1 of Crsrvs. 
» Rulandus explains this Herbaram Predeſtinatis. 
 LEFFAS. See Bus. 


LEGNA, A, in Hippocrates the Margin, or 
Edge, of the Mouth of he Womb, Os Tizee, or Am- 
on 


LEGUANARIA is the ſecond Species of Ziziphus in Boer- 


haave. 

LEGUMEN is 28 of Plant which are called Pol; 
ſuch as Peas, Beans, and the like; and are ſo call d, becauſe they 
may be gather'd by the Hand, without cutting. Mr. Ray reckons 
all thoſe Plants, which have a papilionaceous er, among the 


Mens. 
9 Terre glandibus ſimile. A Name for the Lathyras 3 


IOBATOS, A«pe7@. The fame as LRVIRAIA. 
LEIOPODES, re. Even-foored. - Thoſe are thus 
CI 7 ING CI ROT 
art, | 
 LEIPH AMO, A , Thoſe are thus called, who la- 
bour under a Deficience of Blood, or who have not a ſufficient 
Quanty of Blood. From ae, to be deficient, and 4a, 


LEIPODERMOS, from i, to be deficient, and Hema, 
the Skin. A Perſon is thus call'd, who has loſt his Prepuce, 
whether by Section, or a Diſeaſe. 

LEIPOPSYCHIA, A«7e{vxia, from N, to leave; and 
work, the or Life. A fainting Fit. | 

[POTHY MIA, from x, to leave, and dende, the 
Mind. = fame as LETPOPSYCH1A. | 

LEIPYRIAS, ae#rveias, from AuTo, to leave, and b, 

or Fire. A Species of very malignant and dangerous Casſvs, or 


| Jylveſtris & dumetorum, flore luteo. 
L 


burning Fever, wherein the internal Parts are ſcorch'd, as it 


were, with Hear, whilſt the external Parts are cold. 

LELYTHUS. A Pea, according to Blancard. 

LEME, iin. The Sordes of Eyes. | 

LEMMA, Aa, is expounded by Erotien, the Husk, or 
Hull ; and imports whatever is taken off in Decortication, 

Kira 1 ERRA. Dale mentions two Sorts of this Earth; 
which are, 

1. Terra Lemnia. Offic. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 262. Terra 
Lemnia rubra. Worm. 10. Charlt. Foſſ. 5. Lemnia Terra. 
Matth. 1360. Lemnia vel figillata vera. Kentm. 3. Lemnis 
terra. Doug]. ind. 52. Terre figillars Turcica rubra. Mont. 


Exot. 1 ARTH OF LEMNOS. 
The Earth is a fat, viſcid, ſli Clay, of a 
red Colour. Ir is hr to us in li kes or Troc 


marked with different Characters, each weighing about four 
Drams. It has its Name from the Iſland of Lemnos, where it is 

ug; and it is not a little ſurpriſing to find how much this Earth 
has been celebrated in all Ages. Even in the Time of Homer 
and Herodotus, a great many very ſolemn Rites were obſerved in 
digging it. In the Days of Dioſcorides, it was made up with the 
Blood of a ſhe Goat, killed; and the Prieſts of Venus 
ſtamped it with proper Images. In Galexr's Time the Goar's 
Blood was omitted, but many other ſuperſtitious Ceremonies ſtill 
remained; when Petrus Bellonius was at Lemmnos, were 
laid aſide, and others ſubſtituted in their Place. It is dug, fays 
that Author, only on the fixth Day of Auguſt; as much being 
then taken out, as is ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for a whole Year. 
When the Vein is opened, the Greet Prieſts rehearfe ſome Forms 
of Prayer, at which all the conſiderable Inhabitants of the Iſland, 
both Greeks and Turi, are preſent. The Vein being afrerwards 
cloſed, and covered with common Earth, the Inhabicants are 
forbid, under the ſevereſt Penalties, to open it any more during 
that Year. The greateſt Part of this Earth is ſent to Conftan- 
— — Signor, with whoſe Seal it is marked; the reſt 
is fold ro Merchants by the Governor of the Iſland, ſometimes 
with, and ſometimes without, his Seal upon ir. Bellonizs te- 
marks, that at Conſtaxtizople they have the Art of counterfeir 
it ſo dexterouſly, that the falſe can hardly be diſtingui 
from the true. That Lena Earth is reckoned the 1 


or held in the Mouth, appears 
Fat, and contains leaſt Sand. The Antients have ſaid 
ys ogy Ara of yr but chere is ſome Room 
Reputation it among them, was more 
i Ceremonies obſerved about it, than 
ies. Dioſcorides recommends it as an Anti- 
dote againſt Poiſons and — nteries. Galen ſays, that, when 
outwardly applied, it heals all freſh Wounds; and Fernehss is of 
Opinion, that, whether applied out or inwardly, it ſtops 
Fluxes of Blood. Some have celebrated irs alexipharmic 
—_ in all peſtilential and contagious Dit empers; but many 
the Moderns think it to be a mere alcaline Earth, endued 
with no other Quality but that of —— Acids. This, how- 
ever, muſt be a Miſtake ; becauſe no Earths of this kind raiſe an 
Efferveſcence with Acids; and it appears by its Analyſis, not to 
be —_— deſtitute of the Virtues attributed to it by the Antients. 
It yields a ſmall Quantity of volatile urinous Salt, and of a bitu- 
minous Oil, and of a Salt not much different from Sea - ſalt; 
whence we may conclude, that this Earth is impregnated with a 
kind of Sal Ammoniac, mixed with a bituminous Oil, by which 
Degree, alexipharmic, diaphoretic, detergen 
on This ſealed Earth needs no other —— 94 
teries, Ulcers of the Inteſtines, and Hzmorrhages, it 
adminiſtered in Draughts or Boluſes, in the following 


2; 


ented; and that its Virtues 
— to powdered, or diſſolved in a proper Liquor. 


may 
manner. 


* 


of Lemnian Earth, finely powdered, one Dram; of 


T 
__ of Quinces, an Ounce; Plantain-water, and Knot 
graſs-water, each three Ounces: Mix them into a Potion, 
to be taken by Spoonfuls. 


Take Lemnian Earth, Conſerve of red Roſes, and Hips, of 

each half an Ounce; of Syrup of Barberries, a ſufficient 

Quantity to make them into a ſoft Electuary; a Dram of 
which is to be taken Morning and Evening. 


Take of Lemnien Earth, half a Dram; Syrup of Clove-gilli- 
flowers, an Ounce; the ſimple Waters of Baum, Viper's- 
graſs, and Carduus Benedictus, each two Ounces ; Treacle- 
water, {ix Drams; Mix and make them into a Potion, to 
be taken by Spoonfuls ſeveral rites in a Day. 


In external Applications, this Earth is often joined with Bole. 
The Lemnian Earth is uſed in Venice Treacle, in the Con- 
feftion of Hyacinth, Rexodess's Bezoardic Powder, in Hoffman's 
Orvietan, in the antivenereal Pills of Charas's Pharmacopceia 
| and in that Authors Plaiſter for fractured Bones. 
Inconveniencies that may ariſe from uſing this Earth too 
long, or in too great Quantities, are common to it, with all the 
other abſorbent Earths. They load the Stomach, by adheri 
cloſely to, 22 its inner Surface, which cauſes a very diſ- 
eeable Senſation; and, by cloſing 
Stomach and Inteſtines, they binder 2 and may occa- 
ſion the Fluids, which ought to be excreted there, to be carried to 
other Parts of the Body; from which Cauſes many Diſorders 
may follow. The Way to prevent Accidents of theſe Kinds is, 
to give theſe Abſorbents in ſmall Quantities, diluted with much 
2 and diligently ro obſerve che Effects they produce. 
R 
2. Terra Lemnia alba. Offic. Terre Lemnia figillata alba. 
rl. Foſſ. 5. Terra ſigillata Lemnia alba. Worm. 9. Terra 
Lenxia vel ſigillata candida, Kentman. 1. Terra figillata Turcica 
. alba. Mont. Exot. 144 WHITE EARTH OF LEMNOS. 

It is a little wy Ow and lubricious _ BY _—_ whence 
it adheres to the Tongue, but without ity: It is digged 
in the Iſland of Lemnos. | | 

As to its Virtues, it ſtops an Hzmorrbage from the Uterus, 

and the menſtrual Flux; reſiſts Poiſons, and malignant Diſcaſes ; 
and cures the Bite of a mad Dog. Dale. : 
 LEMNISCUS, f, a Tent. In Celſus, L. 7. C. 28: 
it is a Peſſary made of Linen, rolled up in the Form of à long 
"Tent, which he directs to be introduced into the Vagina, after an 
Inciſion made for opening the Paſlage into it, when preterna- 
. rurally-cloſed: | | 
_ . LEMPNIAS is the Terra Sigillata. Lempnias Calcis is the 
Scales of Braſs, which ſeparate when it is beaten by the Hammer. 
„ and Lempnia, alſo, irjport Auripigmentum. Caſtellus. 
ILENIENS, LENIS, and LENITIVOS, import mild, de- 
ſtitute of Acrimony, ſoftening, or laxative. 
- ' LENOS, ans, in Hippocrates, is a Chanel, or Excavation, 
made in ſome Machines for making Extenſion, and reducing 


Herophilus gave the Name of ans, Lenos, to that Place 
within the Head, where ſeveral Sinuſes of the Dura Mater meet, 
from its Reſemblance to a Part of a Wine-preſs, It is called 
_ Torcular Herophili. See Caruv r. F 
LENS. 7 5 
The Characters are ; 
Vol. II. 


the Orifices of the Glands of 


applied to 
11 


Tourn. Inft. 3 


Ger. 049 
Sk ww: Puls, leſs than a 


L 
This is 


ENTILS. 
Tare or Vetch, having 


the Liquor they are boiled in looſens the Belly. 


bind the Body, and top a Looſeneſs; and 
rarely uſed they. 


Part, and the In eſtines: They 
—_ to the Nerves, Lungs, 


es, 

Lentils boiled, and made into a with Polenta, tniti- 
gate the Pain of the Gout: A Cataplaſm of the ſame, prepar'd 
with Honey, conglutinates finuous Ulcers, cleanſes foul Ulcers, 
and breaks and abſt Cruſts round their Margins. A Cata- 
plaſm of Lentils, twice boiled in Vinegar, diſcuſſes Hardn 

ſtrumous Swellings; the ſame, prepared with Melilot or 
uinces, with a Mixture of Oil of Roſes, cures Inflammations 

the Eyes or Anus: But, in conſiderable Inflammations, and 
ge fiſtulous Cavities of the Part laſt named boil Lentils 
with the Rinds of Pomegranates, or dried Roſes, and mix 

rewith : They are, effectual againſt a or 
denic Ulcer d rared into a — if — as _ 
or with an Addition of Sea- water: ſame Preparation cures 
Puſtules, Eryſipelas, and Chilblains, A Caraplaſm of 
Lentils, boiled in Sea-water, relieves Women whoſe Breaſts are 
diſtended with grumous Milk. 

The Hiſtoria Plantarum, 


2. Lens; major; vulgaris, ſemine cinereo & nigro variegato. 
* En | 
Lens, paluſtris. A Name for the Lenticula ; paluſtris ; vul- 


5. 

LENTA FEBRIS. A flow Fever. See Hecrica. 
br i T0 Bd 25 two Plants, mentioned 

ort Ray, in his Synopſis. 

1. Lentibularia. Rv. Irr. Mon. Ic. Millefolium paluſtre gale- 
riculatum. Ger. Emac. 828. Aquaticum flore luteo galericulato. 
J. B. 3. 783. Park. 1258. Aquaticwm lemticulatum. C. B. P. 141. 
ES in the Diiches and Ponds in Lincolnſhire, and in 

Ely. 

2. Lencbuleria minor. Pes, H. B. 36. 12, 9 paluſtre 
galericulatum minus, flore minore. Syn. 2. 79. 3. Pluk. Alm. 251. 
T. 99. f. 6. Aparine 2 innatans Tyeviſana foliis Percepier, 

p 


capreolis donata, five Aparine fluitans capreolis donata. Bocc. 
uſ. P. IL p. 23. T. 4 Found by Mr. Dent, on Feverſbam- 
Moor in Cambridgeſbire ; and in Torkſbire, by Mr. Dodſworth. 


Both Sorts obſerved, by Mr. Lawſon, in the Dirches by the 
Cauſſey, over the Moſs to the Fell-End, near Witherſlack, Miſt- 
morland : In the River on Hownſlow-Heath, by Mr. Dandridge. 

The Flowers of this are paler than thoſe of the former. 

228 ICULA. | | 

e Characters are; 

Ic grows in the Water, and is ſeated on its Superficies; its Ap: 

rance is quite ſimple, and foliaceous; and ics Roots ſlender, 
Capillaceous and pellucid. Boer aa ve. 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant ; which are, 

1. Lenticula ; paluſtris; vulgaris. C. B. P. 362. Boerh, Ind. 
alt. 19. laſtris. Offic. Ger. 680. — $29. Raii 
1 3. Raii Hiſt. 1. 117. Lens paluſtris 


tica vulgaris. Park. 1262. Lenticularia minor monor- 

rhiza foliis ſubrotundis utrinque viridibus. Mich, Nov. Gen. 16. 
DUCKS-MEAT. - C 
This is a ſmall Plant, which covers the whole Sur- 
face of Ponds and Ditches, of ſmall, round, 


== 
en Leaves; having neither Flower nor perceivable ; only 
dom he Middle of the under Side of each Leaf, ſmall, White, 


thready Roots. 
Ducks-meat is of a cooling mollifying Nature, 
+ — St. Antony Fire, or the 2 


* 


LEN 


for the Gout, cher applied by ie or mixed with Barley-meal, 
ir Ounces af a, ſtrong Iufu made in White- wine, taken 
— nine Days together, is CT ak Cure for ths Jaun- 
dice. Miller's, Bot. Of. e 
Tragus, Matthiolut, and Dalechampins, fanſied they cred, 
that this little Plant, taking Root in the Ground, became lik: 
ſome Species of Water-creſs ; but ſeem to be miſtaken: 
This Story is ſomething like that of the Shells producing Sea 
The Ducks-meat-is thought to be very cooling and lenifying. 


Some apply it as a Cataplaſm to eaſe the Gout and Inflammation 
of the Parts; but the repelling, of the Humours is to be feared 
in theſe Sorts of Remedies: For which Reaſon, to aſſwage rhe 
Pain of the Hzmorrhoides,, powder two Handfuls of Ducks- 
meat with half an Ounce of Myrrh: Pur it all in a Linen Bag, 
and bathe the Piles with the Water which drops through this 


Martyn's Towrnefort. 


5 Lenticulaz paluſtris; major. Commel. Ind. 63. 
3. Lemicula; aquarica ; triſulca. C. B. P. 362. 7 B. 3. 786. 
Hederula aquatica. Lob. Ic. 2. 36. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


19. 4-4 
F LENTICULA likewiſe implies a Freckle, or ſmall Puſtle on 
the Skin of the Face and Breaſts; ſee ErygL1s; where the Cure 

of theſe is directed from Celſius, Lib. 6. Cap. 5. Lenticularis 

Febris is a Species of Fever, attended with numerous Eruptions, 

about the Size of Lentils. Lenticulares Glandule are the ſm 

Glands of the Inteſtines, thus called on account of their Size. 

LENTICULARE. A Lenticular ; a chirurgical Joſtrument. 

See Tab. XXVIII. Fig. 3, 4, and 5. They are called Rugines. 
LENTIGO, A Freckle, 

4 3 M VINUM. Wine impregnated with Ma- 
9 
LENTISCUS. 
"The Characters are; 
The Leaves are pinnated, and grow to one common Rib, 

withour an odd one at laſt. The Male Flower, which grows 

on one Male Plant, is thus produced : The End of the Pedicle 
opens into a ſhort, green, quadrifid Calyx, expanded in form of 

a Star; within which ariſe four, five, or fix ſhort Stamina, with 

large red Apices, theſe Flowers are collected into a Tuft. The 

Gvary, on the other Female Plant, grows cloſe to the Apex, of 

a long, thick, and ſometimes ramous Pedicle, cloven at the 

End, as it were, in the Form of a Calyx : This Ovary is furniſhed 

with a ſtrait thick Tube, whoſe * is expanded into three or 

four very rough reflexed Lips, b. Ind. alt. Par. 2. 
Boerhaave mentions three ies of this Plant; which are, 


1. Lentiſcus; vulgaris. C. B. P 399 gone LSE all: 


Dad . $71, Lugd. 63. Femina. 
The Maſtich-rree, in, its native Places, will grow to be à Tree 


of ſome Bigneſs, having many crooked Branches, cover'd with 
an Aſh- coloured Bark. The Leaves conſiſt Lr of four 
Pair of Pinnæ, without a ſingle one at the E , ſet on a Foot- 
ſtalk, which has a. narrow Film on each Side; they are in Shape 
like thoſe of Myrtle, but larger, harder, and firmer. The Flow- 
ers grow in Cluſters, being mall and ſtamineous; and after them 
follew ſmgll blackiſh Berries. The Maſtich-tree grows in the 
Southern Parts of, France, and in Italy; but it yields the Gum 
Maſtich only in the fland of Scio, or Chios, in the Archipelago. 
ere br 
Ihe Gum, which is the Maſtich of t is procur 
from the Body, or the greater Branches of the Tree, by cutting 
them acroſs, in the Segioning of Auguſt ; the Gum flowing out 
in Drops from the Wounds. It is an bard, brittle, reſinous Gum 
almoſt tranſparent, of a whitiſh Colour, tending to a yellow, 
but turning white, ail inging together, if chew'd in the Mouth: 
It comes over in ſmall, yellow, almoſt apc Drops, of a plea- 
ſant Smell, of a. reſmous, and ſomewhat reſtringent Taſte. 
Maſtich is heating and drying; _ ſtrengthens the Head, and the 
nervous Syſtem; hejpe a Cough, and Spitting of Blood; ſtrengrh- 
ens the Stomach, and ſtays Vomiting : It is very good to preſerve 
the Gums and Teeth; the Ladies in Twrkey chew it continually, 
for. that Purpoſe, and to procure a. ſweet Breath, It is applied, 
outwardly, in Plaiſters, or the Head-ach and Tooth-ach. The 
ood is drying and binding, good. for all kinds of Fluxes. A 
Tooth-pick of it is accounted a Preſervet of the Teeth. 
Officinal Preparations are, the Emplaſtrum de Maſtiche, and 


= 
-* i . 


the Unguenturn, Maſtichinum, MAY Bot. Off A 

1 Maſtich, i « Rebn of a tranſp. rent Gold Colour, and, when 

burut, of à very. agrecable Smell; It be chewed like Wax; 

whereas Sagdaracha bre 00 tha eeth, and by this t 

2 2 ay be di ingui . A yr A bow 
a Scruple ta. a Dram, in Di 2 . rrhages, 

i an] EY Dm ESTI s, 8 & Corrector. 


in a _Prolapſus Ani, or Uteri; it 
| orides ; 


Ut 1 £ 


cures a Nome, and provokes Urine. Dioſcorides, 
It blunts — thee e of Cottareh: 


culations, 
mal Motions muſt be diſturbed; whence a 


LE N 
„ ; vulgaris ; ſolis minoribus & pallidioribus. E. EL. 


3- Lentiſcus; vera; ex Inſuli Chio; cortice & foliis fuſcis. 
J. Commel. Cat. Hort. Amſt. 192. C. el. Plant. Uſu. 83. 
Boerh, Ind. alt. 2. 174 Lentiſcus. Offic. Lentiſtus ex Chio, 
ex wit Maſtiche. Ind. Med. 73. Tourn. Itin. Ed. Ang]. 1. 
287. THE MASTICH-TREE. 

It. 8 in the Iſland of Scio, and flowers in March 
or April. Parts in Uſe are, firſt, the nodous and brachiated 
ſmall Branches, which are of the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger, 
white on the Infide ; but cover'd with an Aſh-colour'd Bark, 
and of a refinous Taſte and Smell; the other Part of Uſe in 
Medicine is the Refinas Maſtiche Offic.. MASTICH. 

1 3 this is the true Maſtich-tree, and differs in Species 

rom 8 
LENTISCUS PERUANA. See Mot.s. 

LENTOR. A Viſcidity or Sizineſs. | 

A viſcid or (izy State of the animal Fluids is productive of 
many Diſtempers: Thus Beerhaave informs us, that a pinguious 
Viſcidity, from vegerable Aliment, is cauſed, 

Firſt, By a Diet of crude and unfermented farinaceous Sub- 
ſtances, and auſtere immature V bles. For the Meal of fa- 
rinaceous Vegetables, mixed with Water, forms a viſcid kind of 
Paſte; bur erment#ion deſtroys this Viſcidity. 

Secondly, By a Defect of Blood ; a ſufficient Quantity 
of which is neceſſary to the Aſſimilation of the Aliments, and 
the Converſion of their Juices into good Blood. 

Thirdly, By a Debility of the Veſſels and Viſcera, (ſee Fi- 
BRA ) * — and L Bile; which laſt 
very » when in a due State vantity, in attenuating 
Viſcidities of alimentary Subſtances. 5 

efron By - —— of 5 for Motion 

t k ids, attenuates ui promotes the 
due Digeſtion and Affimilation of the Aliments. 

Fifthly, By a Diſſipation of the moſt fluid Parts of the Blood, 
through the relax d ſecerning Veſſels; for it is evident, that 
when the moſt fluid Parts are loſt, what remains muſt become 
more thick and viſcid. Hence the Error of thoſe is obvious, 
who prepoſterouſly carry off the fineſt Particles of the Blood 
by enormous Quantities of Sudorifics and Diuretics. 

Sixthly, By the Retention of the thicker Parts of the Fluids, 
on account of the Debility of the excretory Organs. See Fi- 
BRA. 

This Viſcidity is originally form'd in the firft Organs of Di- 
ſtion; from whence it is propagated to the Blood; and the 
uids thence derived: And when any of theſe deten Particles 

_—_— 3 t — —— —.— their immediate Ef- 

are, cipally, mani e where they cauſe 

a Dyſ) age Bring able d paſs rently the foal Vest 
The Effects of ſuch a Viſcidity in the firſt Organs of Digeſtion, 

are, 

An utter Proſtration of Appetite; and of this I have ſeen fre- 

t Inſtances, in thoſe that have deſtroy d theſe s,' by 
rinking Drams : Theſe utterly loſe their Appetite, and, when 
they vomit, diſcharge a viſcid Subſtance, ſometimes much re- 
ſembling Frogs-ſpawn. | 

A Senſe of Repletion, Nauſea, and Inclination to vomit, be- 
cauſe theſe Viſcidities, adhering to the Coats of the Stomach, 
excite an uneaſy Senſation, in manner a Feather does, when 
thruſt down the Throar. | 

. in, becauſe they cannot 


. 
as it were, invi iſcidities with 
them through the inteſtinal Tube, and loft. 
Hence, ariſe pituitous, and, as it were, vitreous Con- 
cretions of the Stomach, and inteſtinal Tube, which are — 


ductive of exceſſive Pains, when adhering to the Coats of 


Coſtiveneſs, and Tumors of the Belly, are, moreover, excited, 
for want of Dh Stimulus from the Bile, and a Retention 
e all, due Preperation, Pele, and Seen 

ence, allo, a due ion, and Secretion of 
the Chyle is prevented. x = 
In Blood, Sizineſs, Paleneſs, and Immeability, are gene- 
15 hel py fipid — Satin — —5 
alſo, pale in rine, viſci iva, ati 
Tumors. The due Secretions are, likewiſe, prevented, — the 
more ſubtle Parts of the Fluids become deficient > whence a'Co- 
alicion of the ſmalleſt Canals is induced. 

It is obvious, that from theſe Cauſes-all the Digeſtions, Cir- 

Excretions, and the viral, natural, and uni- 
Suffocation of the 


Circulation, and Death, muſt enſue. - 
what has been faid above, the 


From Diagnoſtic, Pre 
are indicated. n 
* , With 


— leſſer copy 


Tanſy, and of the Lime-tree. 
The Roots of 


LEN 


With reſſ : to the Cure it is to be performed 
conſtant Uſe of Alimente and -Drink . 


i aromatic Cloves, Gi 


moms. 


as Remedies for ore: proconting from a Redundance of 
Acid; and theſe Broths m 
tables as thoſe directed under the ſame Article, for the Cure of 


the Article FIRRA. f | 
Stimularing Medicines are ſuch as by their Bulk, Denſity, Fi- 
and Mobility, increaſe the contractile Force of the Fibres, 
when applied to them. The principal of theſe are, 

Firſt, Saline Acids; and theſe are either natural, as the Juices 
of Citrons, Otanges, and other acid Summer fruits, and 
the native Salts procured from the preſſed Juices of —_— 
or produced by Fermentation, as Rheniſh- and Moſelle Wine, 
Vi of Wine and of Beer, Spirit of Vinegar, Tartar, Cream 
of Tartar, Jour Milk, and four Whey; or uced by. Fire, as 

irit of Sea-falt, of Sal Gem, of Nure of Vitriol, and of Sul - 

ur by the Bell. . 

Secondly, Alcaline Salts, which are either fixed or volatile; 
fixed alcaline Saits are all thoſe prepared from the Aſhes of ee 
as Salt of Wormwood, of Carduus Benedictus, of Tartar 
Por-aſh. Volatile Salts are all thoſe diſtilled from putrefied ani- 
mal Subſtances, as Salt and Spirit of Hartſhorn, of human 
of Bones, and of Sal Ammoniac. Na 
Thirdly, Compound Salts, as Sea · ſalt, Sal Gem, native and arti- 
ficial Sal Ammoniac, Nitre, Borax, Tartarus Tartariſatus, and 
Tartarus Regeneratus. . 

Fourthly, Acrid aromatic Oils; as the diſtilled Oils of Worm- 
wood, of Citron-peel, of Orange-peel, of Caſſia Lignea, of 
Chamomile, of Cinnamon, of aromatic Cloves, of Hy ſſop, of 
the Woods of Guaiacum, Juniper, and Safafras, of Mace, of 
Marjoram, of Mint, of Nutmegs, of Cretan Ori „ of 
Peny-royal, of Roſe- wood, of Roſemary, of Rue, of Savine, 
of of Lavender, of the Seeds of Aniſe, Dill, Carawaies, 
and of Fennel, of Amber, of Tanſy, and of Turpentine. 

The Oils, by 1 — of bitter Almonds, of Bay- berries, 
of Mace, and of 

The native Oils; as of Gilead, of Tolu, of the Palm, 
of Pers, of Capivi, of Mecca, and of urpentine. 

The empyreumatic acrid Oils, diſtilled by the Retort ; as of 
Blood, of of Horns, of Eggs, of Urine, of Woods, and 
of Bricks. 


Fifthly, Inflammable Spirits produced by Fermentation, from 


farinaceous Vegetables, and the Juices of Summer · fruits. 

Sixrhly, Acrid aromatic Plants, ſuch as abound with Salt and 
Oil; as Leaves of Southernwood, Wormwood, Maudlin,, Dill, 
Aniſe, Birthwort, Aru, Beropy, Calamint, Motherwort, Ger- 
mander, the greater Celandine, Scurvy-graſs, Dittany, noble 
Liverwort, mum, Hemp Agrimony, Fennel, Ground-ivy, 
Ivy, Hyſſop, Bays, Lovage, Marjoram, Horehound, Feverfew, 
Baum, Mint, __ — — 2 5 * — , 

cnyro ry, „eme, Savory, 
Mother Soldanella, Thyme, 


rom, Ly of the Vley, Hops Vitor, Mane — 


Scabious, Camels 


Garlick, 
bane, Birthwort, wild Radiſh, Carline · thiſtle, 
Oni Celandine, 


Sal and Aromatics. For Fermenta- 


Aromatic Juices ; us Aſaferids, Gum Ammoniac, Anime, 
— Org» Gum Elemi, Galbanum, — gs — 
num, b, Sagapenum, Juniper, Tacamahaca, 
Ry N be 2 and Frankincenſe. 

entbiy, ; Us Ants, Ma 
Cantharides. And, alſo, the | my ſome 2 


Civet, Muck, Urine, and the Dung of Birds which drink bus 


Eighthly, Decoctions, Extracts, — Preſerves, Tin- 
Cures, Spirito, Waters, volatile, oleous, ſpirituous Salts, 
_ and O_ prepared 88 duet 

ious icines are t of rupeds, and Fiſhes, 
eſpecially of the Lupus marinus, and 14 x 
Take, for Example, of the Gall of a Bull, and of the L. 
marinus, each four Drams ; let them exhale over a — 
Fire, till they acquire the Conſiſtence of Honey; then 
mix them with a ſufſicient Quantity of the powder d Root 
of Wag og — Whole into Pills, of three Grains 
in Weight each. Take one e Morning, N and 
Night, an Hour before Mad” > | walks 

To this Claſs belong the Loy Hyſtricis, or Pedra del Porco, 
an Infuſion of which in the — of Carduus Benedictus, or 
Rheniſh Wine, is exhibired in the Quantity of two or three 
Ounces. And the Preparation, recommended by Helmont, of 
the Gall and Liver of an Eel, roaſted by à gentle Fire 
8 the Quantity of a Dram, un ge Ret 

ine. 


A ſaponaceous Medicines, none is more. recommended 
in theſe than Venice Soap, made into Pills, wich. the Ad- 
dition of a ſmall Quantity of Bile; for theſe not only diſſolve 
Viſcidities, bat ſupply, in ſome. = the Bile. 

Sixchly, Frictionz; Heat, excit xerciſe; Baths, prepar'd 

V | Called; or 


elids, 


elvis, 


r , Alpera Arte- 
or in theſe it is natural and 


quently fall into fatal Errors, to the gon judice of cheir Patients. 

' ve now been treating of, is 
directly the Reverſe to an inflammatory Spiſſitude; and thoſe 
Subſtances, which are medicinal in this, - are poiſonous in the 
other; and vice verſa. See INFLAMMATIO. 

LEO is a Name for a Species of Inſect called the Lion · piſmire, 
for a Sea Animal; for a Shell-fiſh of the Lobſter kind, for the 
Serpent called Cenchrires, for the Leproſy, and is a Term given 
by the Spagiriſts to ſome of their Preparations; all figuratively de- 
Tae Ofc, Aldrov. de Quad, Digit, >. Geſn. de Quad. Digi 

EO. . Aldrov. . 
7. 2 de , 12 14. Schw. Quad. 101. 
r E LION. | 

The Fat only is in Uſe ; which, waſhed according to 
Directions given by . which ſee the Atti 
ADgPs into the Ears, the Pains thereof ; and 
ſucceſsfully uſed to anoint Limbs benumbed wich Cold : Some 
uſe it for ſcirrhous Tumors, and Chilblains. 


pecies 
Ai of no Uſe in Medicine. 
ONTIASIS, iss, LEONTION, abs]or 
LEONINA LEPRA, are Names for the . 


See LE RA. 


LEONTOPETALON. - , +. n uh 

Characters are ; | ' 

role bes 8 thick, tuberous, perennial Root. The Flower is 
* 


with five Stamina. The End [of the Pedicle of the Flower 
forms an brbicular Placenta, ſeated within the Flower, on which 
Placenta grows the Ovary, furniſhed with its Tube, or Pointal, 
which becomes an angulous, ſimple, acuminated Bladder, from 
the Centre of whoſe m = a ſtrait Axis, ſurrounded by 
Seeds growing to it. , 

Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 

Leontopetalon. Offic. Ger. 182, Emac. 236. C. B. P. 324. 
Boorh. Ind, A. 208. Raii 1% 2. 1326, er. 3 _ 
Leontopetalon quorundam. J. B. 3. 489. ontopet a oliis 
A rams 2 — Tourn. Corol 49. BACK 

It grows in Apulia in Ttaly, and flowers pretty late in the 
Year. The Root is in Uſe; which, according to Dioſcorides, 
cures the Bites of Serpents. Galen aſcribes ro it a digeſtive, 
heating, and dryi uality. Dale. ; 

LEONTOPO IUM. Offic. Leontropodium majus. Park. 684. 
(quoad deſcript.) Gnaphalium Alpinum. Germ. 517. Emac. 641. 
Gas balium Alpinum magno flore, folio oblongo. C. B. 264. Gna- 
phalium Alpinum pulchrum. J. B. 3. 161. Raii Hiſt. 1. 296. Filago 
Alpina capite folioſo. Tourn. Inſt. 454. LIONS-FOOT, 

t grows on hilly Places, and flowers in Fuly. The Root, worn 
as an Amulet, is ſaid to perform the E of a Philrre, and to 
diſcuſ Tubercles. The Herb, bruiſed and boiled in Oil, is fuc- 
ceſofully uſed by the common Sort of People for Lividneſs, 
Bruiſes, Concuſſions, Contuſions, and other ill Effects of Blows 
and Strokes. Lob. Buxb. | 

Leontopodium, Creticum. A Name for the Plantago ; Cretica , 
minima ; tomentoſa; caule adunco. 

LEONURUS. Lions-tail. 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is long, tubulated, and incloſes the Seeds; the Ga- 
lea is imbricated, and much longer than the Beard, which is di- 
vided 1 Parts. The Flowers are diſpoſed in very cloſe 

Boer baave mentions three Species of this Plant 3 which are, 

1. Leonurus; is; Africanus; ſideritis folio; flore phœ- 
niceo, majore. eyn. Prody. 2. | 

2. Leonurus ; minor; Capitis Bona: Spei vulgo. 

3. Leonurus ; annuus; vulgo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Plant. Vol. 1. p. 180. 

There are no medicinal Virtues attributed to either of theſe 
Plants at preſent, that I know of. 

LEOPARDUS. See Parpus. | 
LEPAS. A kind of Shell-fiſh, adhering to Rocks. Galen. Exeg. 

LEPHANTEUS, or LEPHANTE. The firſt Species of Tar- 
tar, of a middle Nature berwixt Stone and Mud, and admits of 
being cut. Rulandes. 

LEPIDIUM. 

45 Characters are ; | 

e Fruit is like the Head of a Spear, and full of Seeds, which 
are, for the moſt part, of an oblong F yo. 

Boerbaa ve mentions four Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lepidium ; latifelium ſerratum. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 9. Lepi- 
dium, Piperitis. Offic. Lepidium latifolium. C. B. P. 97. Raii Hiſt. 
1. 828. Synop. 3. 304. Tourn. Inſt. 216. N Og Pauli. J. B. 2. 
940. Lepidium Pauli & Plinii Piperitis. Chab. 296. Lepidium 
. Mer. Lo 5 25 00 5 0 e Lepidium e Park. 

cat. 855. Raphanus ſytveſtris narum, dium A ginetæ 
Lobe lio. Ger. 189. Emac. 241. DITT ANDER 

The common Dittander has a ſmall, white, ſlender, creeping 
Root, hard to be got out of a Garden, where it has been once 
planted. The lower Leaves grow on long Foot-ſtalks, are ſmooth, 
oblong, ſharp-pointed, and ſerrated, four or five Inches long. 
The Stalks grow to be half a Yard high, ſmooth, and having 
lefler and narrower Leaves growing alternately ; ſometimes in- 
dented about the Edges, and ſomerimes not. e Flowers that 
grow on the Top of the Stalks are ſmall, white, and four-leav'd, 
and the Seed veſſels ſmall and round. It grows in moiſt Places 
near Rivers, and flowers in June and July. The whole Plant has 
a hot and biting Taſte, like Pepper. 

The Leaves of Dittander, bruiſed and mixed with Hog's-lard, 
and apply d as a Cataplaſm to the Hip, help the Sciatica ; chew'd, 
they cauſe a great Flux of Rheum to run out of the Mouth, and 
by that means are ſaid to help ſcrophulous Tumors in the Throat. 

e Women, in Suffolk, give them boiled in Ale, to haſten the 


Birth. Miller's Bot. Off: 

This Plant gives a redColour to blue Paper; it is acrid, 
aromatic, and taſtes like r and Muſtard. Salr of the 
Dittander feerns to reſemble the Terra foliata Tartari Mulleri, 

but is united with a little oily volatile Salt. q 

Thus this Plant is antifcorbutic, ſtomachic, and good for hy- 
pochondriac Diſorders; a Tincture is drawn from it with Spirit 
of Wine, or it may be drank in a Ptiſan: The Root is bruiſed 
with freſh Butter, and apply'd to the Parts affected with the Gour. 
Martyn's Tourneforts. 

2. Lepidium ; 2 C. B. P. 97. Lepidium non repens. 
J. B. 2. 941. Cochlearis, altiſſimo folio. T. 215. 
| Lepidium; gramineo tolio; five Iberis. Toxrs. Inſt. 216. 


Piperitis 


Boerh. Ind. A. 2: 9. Iberis. Offic. J. B. 2. 948. Tiers latiore folio. 
| 


GN P. 97. 8 85 * 197 
253. ids anzuſtifolium Tournefortii, Iberis Officina- 
rum S. Dale. Rupp. Flor. jen. 67. SCIATICA CRESSES. 
The lower Leaves of this Creſs are two or three Inches long, 

and about half an Inch broad, indented pretty deeply about the 
Edges, and growing on long Foot-ſtalks. The u Leaves are 
long and narrow, not cut in, and ſet on without Foor-ftalks ; ic 
ariſes to be a Foot high, or more, branch'd, and bearing on the 
Top Spikes of ſmall, white, four-leay'd Flowers, ſucceeded by 
round -veſſels, containing ſmall rediſh Seed. It grows wild 
in the 1 5 Countries, but with us, only in Gardens, and flow- 
ers in June. | 

The Leaves and Roots are commended by the Antients againſt 
the Sciatica, being beaten in a Cataplaſm wich Hog's-lard, and 
apply d to the Part affected, and on four Hours to a Man 
and two to a Woman, the Place afterwards being waſhed with 
2 * 5 bur, at preſent, it is but rarely us'd. Miller's 

r. Off 

They reſemble Naſturtium in Smell, Taſte, and Virtues, only 
they are leſs drying. Galen. | . | 

4. Lepidium ; humile ; minus; incanum; Alepicum. T. 216. 
Drabe, Chalepenſis, repens, foliis minus cinereis & quaſi viridibus. 
M. H. 2. 314. b. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 9. 

LEPIDIUM is alſo a Name for the Plumbago quorumdam, 

The Lepidium is alſo a Name for the Draba. Offic. Draba 
Dioſcoridis. Ger. Emac. 274. Draba vulgaris. Park. Theat. 
$49. Raii Hiſt, 1. 821. Draba wmbellata, vel Draba major capi- 
tulis donata. C. B. P. 109. Draba five Arabis. Chab. 295. 
Draba multis flore albo. 5 B. 2. 939. Draba, Lepidium humile 
incanum arbenſe. Tourn. Inſt. 216, Thlaſpi Draba dictum. Buxb. 
318. ARABIAN MUSTARD, or TURKEY CRESSES. Dale. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in June; the Herb 
and Seed are uſed. The Herb is boiled with Ptiſan, eſpecially 
in Cappadocia ; and the dry Seed ſerves inſtead of Pepper for 
Seaſoning of Meats. Dioeorider 

LEP RPODENDRON, from Aeris, Scales; xapris, 
Fruit; and ue, a Tree. ; 

T Lea 2 and 

ves are entire, y diſpoſed in a diſord 

Manner. The Calyx conſiſts oh Nanu of Lewes, — 
one upon another, after the Manner of Scales, in different ſuc- 
ceſſive Orders; when mature, it is contracted into the Shape of 
a ſquamous Veſſel, which cloſes itſelf. The Flowers, which are 
numerous, are compoſed of a Multitude of Floſcules, fill the 
Bottom of the Calyx, and are apetalous, anomalous, capillaceous, 
and hermaphrodite. From the Middle of the Flower proceeds 
the > furniſhed with one or more long Tubes, and growing 
in an oblong Caſe, which ends in two long Filaments. The 
= is adorned with a long Filament, having a ſmall Feather on 
its Apex. 

Boerhaave mentions twelve Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lepidocarpodendron ; folio faligno lato; caule purpura- 


ſcente. 
This near the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Bark of it is recommended in a Diarrhcea. 
2. Lepid endron; folio ſubrotundo, rigido; in pedun- 


culo longo, craſſo; flore maximo, purpureo. 0 | 
3. Lepidocarpodendron; folio = any viridi; limbo rubro 


ornato ; ſquamarum apice ; & margine, lanuginofis: | 
a ers — foliis angulſis longis, ſalignis, nervo 


rubro; r | 

5. Lepid endron; foliis ſtis, brevioribus, falignis ; 
calycis ſquamis elegantiſſime ex — .ay aureo albo, atro is 
variegatis; florum plumis albis. 

The Flower abounds with a ſweet and wholſome Liquor, 
* 1 Inhabitants of the Country where it grows are very 
ond of. | | 
6. Lepidocarpodendron; foliis anguſtis, longioribus ſalignis; 
calycis ſquamis elegantiſlime ex flavo, fuſco, albo, nigro variega- 
tis; florum plumulis, atropurpureis. | 

7. Lepidocarpodendron ; folio ſaligno viridi; nervo & mar- 
gine flavo; cono longo, ſuperiori parte maxime clauſo. 

8. Lepid ; foliis 4 ph anguſtiſſimis, fru- 
&um 222 ex rubro, flavo, & albo, variegatum, inſtar 
Coronæ ſuccingentibus; radice repente. | 

9. Lepidocarpe n; acaulon ; foliis paucis, latis, nervo & 
marginibus, rubris ornatis ; fructu parvo. 

10. idocarpodendron; acaulon; ramis numeroſis e terra 
excreſcens; calyce floris immaturo extus, ex rubro & flavo, 
variegato, intus flavo ; 2 5 

11. ; foliis anguſtiſſimis, gramineis; can- 
cellaro; ſemine coronato. : | 

12. Lepidocarpodendron ; foliis ſericeis, brevibus, confer- 
tiſſime natis ; fructu gracili, longo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 


2. p. 183. 
fzpiboIDEs SUTURA. From ic, a Scale, and dd. 
Form. A Name for the ſquamous Suture of the Skull. 
 LEPIDOSARCOMA. A Name given by Marcus Aureliss 
Severinus, to an uncommon Tumor, found in the Mouth, which 
was a Sarcoma, full of irregular Scales. "215 
3 


ASE avis. A Scale, as of Metal; or the Husk, or Hull 
Oo Seeds. 
LEPORINA"LABRA. Hare-Lips. R 


Leporinum is 
Piece of Fleſh appearing berwixt the Diviſions of the Hare- 


PRA. The Leproſy. 

In creating of puſtulous and pruriginous cutaneous Diſorders, 
which being accompanied with Itching, Pain, Heat, Inflamma- 
tion, Exulceration, and various Symptoms, ariſe from an impure, 


acrid Serum, ſtagnating between the exhaling Veſſels and the 
nervous and tendinous ſmall Fibres of the Skin, and corrodi 
them; ir will not be improper to premiſe, that each of 


Diſorders of the Skin have very different Denominations, ac- 
cording to che different Acrimony of the peccant Humour, and 
the Degree of the ſubcutaneous Diſorder. Thus they are called 
the Itch, moiſt and dry, virulent, mali and venereal, a 
Pſora, a Serpigo, a Leproſy, an Impetigo, and Elephantiaſis, an 
Herpes miliaris, or Exedens, the Tinea Capitis, and Gutta Ro- 
. ſacea, all which we ſhall briefly and accurately explain. 

The moſt goes Degree of theſe Diſorders is a benign Itch, 

0 


whether moiſt or dry; which appearing in the Joints principall 
at the Beginning, inſenſibly gradually ſpreads 7 4. + 


the 
remaining Parts of the _ except the Head only. the 
moiſt Kind, indeed, which, ſeizes Infants principally, and Chil- 


dren, who are ſanguine, phlegmatic, and of a ſpongy Habit of 
Body, the Puſtules are turgid with a ſanious, — Humour, 
and it is attended with a greater Inflammation, which, from a 
rediſh Circle abour its Edges, 2 a Suppuration. To 
this Claſs we ought, alſo, to refer the ſmall running Ulcers in 
the Heads of I called Achoxs. But in the dry Kind, to 
which lean, old Perſons, and thoſe of a melancholy, choleric 
Temperament, are moſt ſubject, the Puſtules are of a ſmaller 
Size, and replete with a little ſerous Ichor, which, by irricat- 
ing the highly tender Fibres of the Nerves under the Cue ula, 
w_ on an almoſt intolerable Heat and Itching. | 
hen the dry Itch is ſcaly and cruſty, and, after the Abra- 
fion of the Cuticle or Eſchar, leaves bloody Spots under the Skin, 
it, upon the Approach of Heat, produces a painful and almoſt 
intolerable Itching, and is cured with very great 3 or, 
being cured, returns very readily. This Diſorder is called Impe- 
tigo, a Tetter, or a virulent Itch, and is moſt familiar to ſcor- 
butic Perſons, and thoſe afflicted with a ſerous Cacochymy ; and, 
if it is in a great „it is termed a leprous P The 
Curious may conſult Barbette in his Chirurgia, Lib. 1. Cap. 8. 
and Wepfer, Obſerv. 214. and in the worſt Kind of this Diſeaſe 
the Head is very often and a Cruſt grows all over the 
Body, without excepting even the Face, Lips, and Hands. Be- 
ſides, the whole Skin, becoming ulcerous, diſcharges a ſerous, 
corroſive Sanies, and the Cuticula is ſoon after ſeparated, ſo that 
2 Scales may be eaſily taken off, whilſt the ſubjacent Skin, 
ich is of à dark- red Colour, diſcharges an acrid Moiſture. 
Hence a fetid Smell is produced, and the Patients, having a keen 
2 complain of an inſatiable Thirſt. ; | 
t if this pecies of the Itch, ſucceeding a Gonorrhcea, Bu- 
boes, and other Diſorders of the Genitals, not only ſeizes the 
whole Body, but particularly the Face, and is attended with 
Nodes and Tophi, of various Parts; and if the Pains, which ac- 


com it, being corroding, penetrating, . intenſe and pungent 
increaſe in the Night; the Bi: is called venereal, Di Ds. 


lignant. 
As the Herpes miliaris ates itſelf, as it were, by 
ing, it is, by ſome, termed a — and, poſſeſſing only 3 
Surface of the Body in certain Places, ſuch as the Legs, Thighs, 
Hands, Scrotum, and Perinzum, excites many ſmall Eminences 
in the Skin, or little pruriginous Puſtules, without Moiſture, and 
as large as a Millet-ſeed, which, when the Scales come off, diſ- 
appear indeed, bur return, at certain Periods of Time, in 
the ſame Places. Sometimes the Head itſelf, likewiſe, is in- 
feſted with ſuch an Herpes; as Heluigius, in Obſerv. Phyſico-me- 
dicis, Obſ. 38. affirms. To this Claſs we may, alſo, refer that 
ies of Scurf, which is principally familiar to old Men, 
ects on W almoſt intolerable 75 gary w 
ſtules and Papulz, uires a perpetual Scratching with t 
Nails: Sometimes, alſo, Lene the Pubes and Scrotum ſ- 
rately, and ſometimes the End of the Inteſtinum Rectum, 
cially when the Hemorrhoids begin to ceaſe through an 
ceſs of Age, or any other Misfortune. 
The Herpes exedens, which Hippocrates only calls an H 
and Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 18. Sacer Ignis, and which is not ale 
an ulcerous Eryſipelas, corrodes the whole Skin, to the ſubjacent 
with an Ulcer, and ſeparates. it into Scales, ſometimes 
thick, and ſometimes thin, eſpecially about the hairy Parts of 
the Head; and, when it diſappears, it leaves hard Tumors on the 
Part affected. | | 
Bur when an Herpes of the malignant Kind ſeizes the Breaſt 
and Przcordia, and is accompanied with a Cardialgia, preterna- 
rural Heat, Itching, Inflammation of the Skin, | -— xr; Exulce- 
ration, and ſmall and lucid Puſtules, like a Belt diſperſed on the 
Breaſt for a Hands Breadth, the Diſorder is termed Zona Ignea, 
or the e See Marcus Aurel. Severini, Lib. 4. de Abſceſß- 
II Wn 


bus, Cap. 9. Nicol, Tylpins, Lib. 3. Schulzins, Ann. 3. Fele. 
Oc + = obſerv'd it prove fatal, and Fo. Ar, who ob* 
ſerved it to have ariſen from an Ulcer of the Leg, prepotte- 
rouſly and unſeaſonably conſolidated. 
The cruſty and ſcaly Itch, which principally invades the 

as far up as the Knees, is, by ſotne, diſtinguiſhed by the Title of 
Elephantiaſis, while the Legs are rumefied like Bags, upon which 
bean large Cruſts appear, and theſe Cruſts, being abraded, leave 
rediſh Spots uneaſy to the Patient by their I:ching, and greac 
Vellication; and diſcharge a thick Humour, which is ſoon con- 
denſed into freſh Scales and Cruſts. But the true Lepra of the 
Arabians, or Elepbantiaſis of the Greeks, is a much more loath- 
ſome Diſeaſe, which Arete: has gon us the beſt Deſcription 
of, Lib. 4. Cap. 13. 14 Lib. 3. Cap. 25. in this manner: 
* Almoſt unknown in Italy, but very frequent in ſore Coun- 
< tries, is that Diſeaſe, which the Greeks term ixegar)iarrs, and 
© which is reckoned among the chronical Diſorders. ir the 
« whole Body is © . that the Bones are ſaid to be 
< vitiared. The Surface the Body is covered pretiy 
< thick with Spots and Tumors, the R of which bs, by 
degrees, converted into a black Colour. The external Skin 


« becomes unequally thick, thin, hard, and ſoft; and is, in a 
© manner, render d rough by certain Scales; the Body grows 
& lean; the Face, Legs, and Feet, ſwell. When the Diſeaſe is 


of long ſtanding, the Fingers and Toes are concealed under 
© a Tumor, and a flight Fever ariſes, which eaſily deſtroys the 
Patient labouring under ſo many Diſorders.” 

There is a wide Difference between the Itch and Leproſy, 
and that ulcerous Diſorder, in which white ſordid Ulcers, ſeiz- 
ing principally the muſcular Parts, ſuch as the Back, Arms, 
Thighs Legs, and Loins, diſcharge a putrid Sanies, and ſome- 
times appearing in one Limb, and ſometimes in another, often 
continue for many Years. And this Kind of Diſorder is moſt 
incident to common People, Beggars and Perſons of mean Sta- 
tions, who live upon impure and fordid Aliments. Many of 
our Phyſicians, alſo, aſſert, that Lazarus was afflicted with this 
Diſeaſe. Large A of Worms are, alſo, ſometimes found 
lodged within t Ulcers, ſo that they can hardly be extir- 
parted by any Remedies. 

All theſe ſubcutaneous puſtulous Diſorders 2 ſpread 
themſelves, and inſect by Contagion; for which Realon t 
are eaſily propagated by lying together; by uſing Beds, or Clothes, 
tainted with a foul 1 Sweat ; but above all by the Skins 
of Animals, and the hes made of their Woal; For Wool 
is the fitteſt Medium for Fogreying (hy Diſorder, ſince, by its 
lax and porous Spongineſs, it abſorbs thoſe impure exhaling Par- 
ticles, and retains them longer, ſo that they will not be imme- 
diately diſperſed into the Air. For as Odoyrz, diffuſed from any 
fragrant Subſtance whatever, continue a long time in Li 
8 8 Yi Lge in 3 8 as ww 

e, Small-pox, es, petechial Diſorders, the put 
Ef, which a the Fomes of the Diſeaſe, by 5 
themſelves deeply into thoſe porous Subſtances, 1 when 
made of Wool, often lie latent for a long time before they exert 
their Power of Infection. 

That the Seat of theſe Diſeaſes, already enumerated, is the 
Compages of the Skin, which is tubulous, framed of various 
Fibres, and the univerſal Emunctory of the Body, our very Senſes 
ſufficiently demonſtrate. But, indeed, to ſpeak my Sentiments 
freely, I am fully perſuaded, that the Membrana Pinguedinoſa 
of the Skin is the principal Seat and Place where the Fomes of 
the impure and corrupt Matter primarily reſides, which, whilſt ic 
cannot tranſpire freely through the Pores and exhaling Tubes of 
the Skin, continues there a long time, and by this long Con- 
tinuance being rendered more acrid, does, by corroding, irritat- 
ing, and inflaming the nervous Fibres of the Skin, generates va- 
rious Puſtules and Papulæ. For, in the whole Body, there is no 
Part either ſolid or fluid, which, preſerving its proper Can, 
can, for a more conliderable time, retain and conceal a feti 
and vapid Humour, before, by a fermenrative Motion from ſome 
peccant Temperament of the Air, it protrudes and expels ir from 
the moſt latent Places in which it is lodg'd, than the Fat itſelf, in 
which, according to my Opinion, the Seeds of the Small-pox and 
Meaſles, the Purple Fever, the Lac, Venerea, and other Diſorders 
of alike Nature, lie concealed for a long time. Beſides, as is cer- 
rain from Experience, Bodies very replete with Fat are not only 
longer and more grievoully afflicted wich theſe Diſeaſes of the 
Skin, bur, alſo, after a Cure, more eaſily relapſe into their former 
2 e A pos ie chat the Fewel of the Diſtemper is 
conc in at. 

FE... if 1 conſider the Patients — 9 E TJ to T. Diſor- 
of the Skin, who are principally Infants ren; as 
they are obnoxious to the Seuſs Meaſles, Aches of the 
Head, and Defedations of the Skin of all Kinds, fo they are 
Yrincipally ſubject to ſcabious and puſtulous Diſeaſes, nor only 
prone the ſoft and ſpongy Subſtance of their ſolid Parts, and 
their weak Tranſpiration, bur, above all, for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe, thr the ſedentary Life of pregnant Women, and the 
Weakneſs of their Digeſtion, the Juices, by which the Iufants 
are 9 while in tbe Womb, are not temperate, but im- 
11 : pure ; 


pure : Hence it is no Wonder, that the tender Bodies of Infants, 
allo, are contaminated with Sordes, and full of ſuperflaous and 
peccant Humours ; which, when, ſome time after, by a bad 
Conſtitution of the Air, the Energy of the contzgious Eomes, 


or any other Cauſes, they are put into a,fermentative Motion, 
excite innumerable Diſorders, and particularly deform the ex- 


ternal Parts of the BY with various Eruptions. 2 

Tis a common Tradition, that Achors, a Tinea Capitis, and 
the Itch, preſerve Infants and Children from the Small-pox and 
Meaſles, or at leaſt have Efficacy _— to make them of a 
milder Fort: But, if it was necellary, I could produce many 
contrary Inſtances of Children, afflicted as well with the Itch, 
25 other ulcerous Diſorders of the Skin, who, ſoon after they 
were cured of theſe troubleſome Diſtempers, fell into à con- 
fluent Small-pox, and Meaſles of the malignant Sort : From 
which we may reaſonably conclude, that each of theſe puſtulous 
Diſtempers has a peccant and corrupted Matter of a peculiar, 
and, as it = ſpecific Qualiry, lodged in the Fat, for its 
reſpective Cauſe. 

e now come to give ſome Reaſons, why theſe Diſorders of 
the Skin are ſo different in different Patients; and this, as far as 
can comprehend, is to be aſſigned principally to the Difference 
of their Ages : For, ſince the Texture of the Skin is greatly 
changed with the Age, and differs very much in Children and 

oung Perſons, from what it is in Adults, and thoſe advanced in 

ears; hence it hap that thoſe puſtulous Diſeaſes, which 
differently affect the Skin, aſſume different Natures and Geniuſes, 
and exert themſelves in different Manners. For it is certain, 
from Phyſiology, that in the Bodies of Children, and young 
Perſons, there are more ſmall Canals in the Skin, a greater 
Number of Pores, and open Orifices, in its Surface, than in 
Adults, and Perſons farther advanced in Years, where the Veſſels 
are rendered narrower, coaleſce, and become ſolid. Thus in 
old Men the cellular Interſtices of the Membranes of the whole 
Body, and particularly thoſe between the Skin, and ſubjacent Parts 
are leſs replete with a pinguious Humour, in conſequence 
which Wrinkles are formed. Hence, through a Defect of 
Fat, the exhaling Veſſels and Pores of the Skin are contort 
incurvated, and compreſſed. From what has been ſaid, it 
be no difficult Task to aſſign a Reaſon, why, in Old-age, the dry 
Itch, a Serpigo accompanied with an intolerable Itching, and an 
Herpes miliaris, are moſt common; whereas, on the contrary, 
in Infants and Children of ſanguine, phlegmatic, and pinguious 
Habits, ſuch Diſorders are rather produced, as, in conſequence 
of a large Quantity of Fat and m, diſcharge much Sanies. 
To this we may add, that in Children, and young Perſons, eſpe- 
Cially of a ſanguine Temperament, the Blood is intimately mixed 
with the P! uious, chylous, and nutritive Parts; and for this 
Reaſon aftords a larger Quantity of Matter and Aliment, not 
only to ſound Bodies, but, alſo, to ſuch as are, in ſome meaſure 
decayed and corrupted, than in ſcorbutic and cacochymic old 
Men, whoſe Blood is generally replete with ſaline, ſulphureous, 
and viſcid unactive Particles. 

Farther, that we may know for what Reaſons certain Eruptions 
appear in certain Places, and in ſome poſſeſs the ſuperior, and 
in others the Trunk, and inferior Parts, I think it muſt not 
be omitted, that as ſeveral other Diſeaſes, ſo, likewiſe, the Diſ- 
orders of the Skin, generally at ſtated times, invade certain Parts, 
according to the different Ages of the Patients. Thus we obſerve, 
in Infants and Children, Favi, Achors, a Tinea Capitis, Epipho- 
ras, 22 Inflammations of the E es, and Serpigos appear- 
ing rA on the Forehead and Chin. In young and adult 
Perſons, the Itch, Herpes, and other Diſorders, ſeize principally 
rhe Hands, Arms, ney of Soup and, laſtly, in the Decline of 
Life, or when Old-age comes on, Itchings are perceived in the 

nus, Scro:um, and Perinzum ; and a Pſora, Leproſy, Ele- 
phantiaſis, and Eryſipelas, ulcerate the Feet. 

Ir is allo expedient to inquire, why, in different Patients, the 
5 Humour, which ſupports the puſtulous and pturiginous 

iſeaſes of the Skin, differs ſo ſurpriſingly in its Acrimony, Viſ- 
cidity, Conſiſtence, and other Qualities. And this, in my Opi- 
nion, depends upon. the different Temperament and Tone of 
che Skin. Hence, when the State of the Skin is ſpongy loft, 
and thin, as it is in ſanguine Perſons, a greater Quantity of Ichor, 
Sanies, and purulent Matter, is found collected in the Veſicles ; 
which, being dried, is changed into Scales and Cruſts. For two 
kinds of Humours are contained in the Skin, and ſecreted from 
it; the one mucous, which is incloſed in the f. Ils of 
the Corpus reticulare, lying immediately under the Skin; and 
the other ſebaceous, which is i bly diſcharged from the cu- 
tancous Veſſels and Lacunz: en, therefore, the nervous 
Fibres, by which the Cuticle is united to the Cutis, are lacerated 


and corroded of an acrid Humour, the relaxed Epidermis is raiſed 
e 


into ſmall Veſſels full of ſaline Serum; which afterwards open 
into ſmall Ulcers. Bur it is otherwiſe in choleric 2 thoſe 
of a more compact Habit of Body, and old Perſons, who are 
rather affected with a dry Itch, and other Puſtules and Pimples, 
filled with none, or but little Moiſture: And theſe Diſorders are 
brought on by a_copious Generation of viſcid Humours, 

the Narrownels of the Tubes of the Skin, induced by a Loſs of 
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the natural Strength; which diſcovers itſelf ſufficiently, not only 
by the languid State of all the Functions, bur, eſpecially, by the 
Slownels and Weakneſs of the Pulſe, which ſhews the Circula- 
tion of the Blood and Humours to be faint and languid. 

Having ſaid thus much in general of the Diſeaſes of the Skin, 
we now come to conlider their true and genuine Cauſes, in a 
more particular manner. Now the genuine, proximate, and im- 
mediate Cauſe of theſe Diſorders is no other than an impure, 
viſcid, and acrid Serum, which, by ſtagnating in the ſmall Tubes 
of the Skin, lacerating the nervous Fibres, and producing there 
a ſlight Inflammation, produces various Corroſions, Puſtules, 
and Exulcerations ; and, conſequently, excites all the cutanzous 
Diſeaſes with the Symproms already enumerated. But of how 
peccant and yirulent a Nature this corrupted Matter, ſtagnating 
under the Skin, is, appears ſufficiently from this, that almoſt ali 
dangerous and mortal Diſeaſes, whether acute or chronical, and 
eſpecially thoſe rooted in the nervous Syſtem, may be relieved 
by forcing this virulent Matter to the Surface of the Body 
externally ; and, on the contrary, augmented by repelling it to 
the internal Parts. | 

The Truth of this is confirmed by Experience; for we have 
numberleſs Obſervations made by Authors of Veracity, who 
inform us, that ſpaſmodic Aſthmas, arthritic Pains, Gout, and 
many other Diſternpers, have been removed by the Itch alone, 
and recurred a Suppreſſion of it. Thus Sexnertus, in Para- 
lipom. tells us, that a continual Fever, Blindneſs, and Epilepſy, 
were produced by this means. And Sebizius remarked a Wo- 
man, afflicted wich rhe Itch, who, upon the Application of a 
Mercurial Girdle, had her Tongue ſwelled to ſo enormous a Bulk, 
that, hanging out of her Mouth, not without Danger of a Gan- 
grene, it could hardly be reduced to its natural Size. Hagen- 
dornius, Cent. 1. Hiſt. 9. & M. N. B. dec. 1. am. 2. Obſ. 313. 
aſſure us, that Suffocation followed a repelled Itch : And, in Cent. 
2. we have an Account of a ſcorbutic Itch, treated with a 
Mercurial Ointment, which terminated in a Gout ; and, at an- 
other time, proved the Cauſe of a Gutta ſerena. Amatus Luſi- 
tanus, Curat. Med. Cent. 2. Curat. 33. mentions a young Man, 
who, when afflicted with the Itch all over his Body, anointed 
himſelf with an Ointment, in, which Arſenic was mixed, and in 
the Morning was found dead' in bis Bed, by his Servants. He, 
alſo, tells us, that he knew another, who, by anointing himſelf 
in the ſame manner, was ſeized with Madneſs : And in another, 
he ſays, fome Tubercles aroſe, which were very difficult to cure 
Nor muſt we omit what Hoechſtetterus, Dec. 8. Obſervat. tells 
us: © 88 Taylor, ſays he, having the Itch, uſed a Mercu- 
© rial Ointment, wichout purging his Body ; = which the Dif- 
52 _— being thrown to the internal Parts of his Body, both 
< his Legs, from the Coxendix, became weak and morionleſs, 
% like as if they had been paralytic. His Body was rendered 
66 ſoluble; and things calculated for preparing and eliminating 
& the ant Humours were given ; but, finding no Reliet 
© from them, he was ſeized with Convulfions, and died.” And 
the ſame Author, Dec. 1. Caſs 2. ſays, that ſpurious and mali- 
8 Fevers have been produced by a raſh and prepoſterous 

ure of puſtulous Diforders. 

And I myſelf have obſerved, in delicate Patients, that a per- 
verſe Uſe of drying Topics, in cutaneous Diſorders, has 
duced a Difficulty of Breathing, a Phthiſis, Loſs of Appetite, 
and the utmoſt Anxieties of the Przcordia. I have, alſo, known 
an Anaſarca, and Tumors of the Scrotum, ariſe from the fame 
Cauſe. And beſides, this Opinion of mine, concerning the viſ- 
cid and acrid Quality of the peccant Manner, is ſtill more 
confirmed by opening a Vein in theſe Diforders, when the Blood is 
found fo viſcid, and, as it were, condenſed into a Coagulum, that 
it can hardly be ſeparated. The fame is very plaiply proved by a 
remarkable Obſervation on the noxious Effect of a repulſed Trch, 
which Schulzius has inſerted in Yol. 1. A. N. c. A certain Man, 
baving led a ſedentary Life fot many Years, and being violently 
and for a long time afflicted with a moift Itch, he was altoge- 
ther, and at once, freed from it by the Uſe of external Reme« 
dies; upon Which he was immediately feized with Deliquiums; 
and afterwards, when the Itch could not be recalled by any 
means, he became hemiplectic, convulſive, and 0 pon 
opening his Body, the Peritonæum appeared very thick, ad- 
hering to the Omentum, full of unſeerly, black, green, and livid 
Streaks, and diffuſing a moſt ferid Smell. His Inteſtines were dif- 
tended with Flatulences, and full of green Eruptions; and his Sto- 
mach, Liver, Spleen, the Inteſtinum Colon, and Duodenum, 
were ſo united into one Maſs, that no Part of them could be 
ſeparated without a Knife, or Dilaceration. "The Spleen was pre- 
ternaturally thick and hard, and the Gall-bladder thick, and re- 
plery with a_viſcid Humour reſembling a ſaturated Solution of 

mboge | 


Tis not, therefore, to be doubted, but in cutaneous Diſor- 
ders there is a large Quangey of glutinous and renacious, impure 
and corrupt Serum. But, if we accurately exanfine into the me- 
diate and retnore Cauſes contributing to the Production of this 
Serum, the firſt, which occurs, is the Screngrh. of the Solids, 
impaired and rendered inſufficient for a due and, brisk Contra- 
tion: Which being diminiſhed, the Circulation of the 21 


and the Secretion and Excretion & the ſuperfluous Humours de- 
pending on it, decreaſe ; the fluid Parts are not ſufficiently at- 
renuared, and intermixed with the folid, bur, in Proceſs of Time, 
ly degenerated from their former ſalutary Temperature. 
Befides, under ſuch a diminiſhed Motion of the Blood, the Stru- 
cture of the Organs and Viſcera, deſtined as well for Sanguifi- 
— as the Secretion of the laudable Juices, ſuch as the Li- 
ver 
the Veſſels and P being rendered more narrow, and the 
— ſaline, and viſcid Particles not y ſeparated, enter 
this Mi — of the 3 „ and — A — cor- 
rupt it with an impure Taint, or _ which ſupplies la 
2 for theſe Diſeaſes. Hence it is, that we find hypochon- 
driac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic Perſons, who are afflicted with 
ſuch a State of the Blood and Viſcera, are ſubject to ſeveral cura- 
neous Diſorders. Since, therefore, the Blood and Viſcera can- 
not be eaſily corrected, and reſtored to their former Condition, 
the Reaſon is evident, why it is not only difficult entirely to re- 
move Diſorders of this Kind, if they have taken deep Root, and 
are become inveterare, but, alſo, why, after being once cured, 


_—_— recur with their former Virulence. 

t to this ſo dangerous and noxious a Depravation of the 
ſolid Parts, and of the Viſcera themſelves, many Cauſes concur 
in fome Patients; the principal of which are, in Men, a 


preſſion of the hzmorrhoidal Diſc z in Women, a 
reeds > > 5 erſons, a Su ion of 
æmorrhages from the Noſe; and, in plethoric Patients, the 


Stare of Things, eſpecially if 2 ure 
tare peci if a luxurious 
uſed, the Redundance ofthe Blood and Humour EN 
irculation, an impeded Depuration of t uices, 
Blood cannot but be inſenſibly, and by im 
with various Impurities. This happens more frequently, when 
the ſalutary Buſineſs of Tranſpiration is retarded by an Air, cold, 
moiſt, vapid, and replete with noxious Vapours: For this Rea- 
ſon, alſo, Perſons dwelling in low and moift Houſes, inhabiting 
Marſhes, and Places obnoxious to Inundations of Water, or con- 
fined in Priſons, or People living in cold and moiſt northerly 
Countries, are, above all others, afflicted ſo frequently with the 
Itch, and other cutaneous Diſtempers. Nor is any thing, but 
the moiſt and unequal Temperament of the Air, in the Spring 
and Autumn, to be blamed, for the Appearance or Return of 
theſe Diſorders, at thoſe Seaſons eſpecially, and for their exciting 
a greater Itching and Heat at ſome times, than at others; and in 
M. N. C. Dec. 3. Ann. I. Oö, = we are informed, that ſuch 
a thing happened at the Increaſe of the Moon. For the Atmo- 
1 or circumambient Air, has a fi = Influence on 
Tone of the Skin, and the Succeſs of Tranſpiration depend- 
ing either on its Conſtriction or Relaxation; and as Se re, 
and elaſtic Air preſerves a due Craſis of laudable » lo an 
impure and vapid Air has an Effect directiy te; as Lacre- 
tius, Lib. 6. Verſ. 1110. has obſerved, in the following Lines. 


Eft Elephas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili 
2 gypto 9 neque præterea uſquam. 


Nothing likewiſe is more common, than for ſudden Changes 
of Air, and Journeys from a pure and light, to a thick and denſe 
Atmoſphere, to bring on various cutaneous Diſorders ; 
it is not to be yes that . 8508 n 
Liquors, which, by changi e Diſpoſition of t 
—— new Particles and hols perhaps, not correſpondi Fo 
the Diameters of the Emunctories, contributes, alſo, to the Pro- 
duction of ſuch Diſorders. Hence I know ſeveral, who, com- 
ing from France, and Countries firuated on the other Side of 
the Rhine, and other Places, which produce Wines, to Ger- 
many, where they met with a more rigid and inclement Atmo- 
2 have, after ſome Months, been ſeized with the Itch. 

ucretius therefore, in the Place already quoted, very juſtly de- 
| ——— Origin of many Diſeaſes from à Change of Air, in theſe 


— Ide aliis alius locus eſt inimicus, | = 
 Partibus ac membris varius concinnat id aer. 
| Proinde, ubi ſe calum, quod nobis forte alienum 
Commovet, atque aer inimicus ſerpere cæpit, 
Dt nebala ac nubes paulatim repit, & me 
Qua graditur, conrurbot, & immurate coattat. ” 


Beſides theſe we'-ovghe'to- wehe 


among the more remote 
Cauſes, a bad Digeſtion of the Aliments, which happets, either 
when proper Food is devoured in an exceſſive x 9 i or when 
incongruous Aliments are uſed, ſuch as Fleſhes fmok'd, or over- 
dated Bacon and Pork, too pinguious Subſtances, ſweet Thi 

crude Summer Fruits, Peas, and Beans, y are. To which 
likewiſe belong ſeveral Sorrsof Drinks, ſuch as acid Wine, acid 
Malr-liquors, and impure Waters. For, by means'of theſe, 
many viſcid, ſaline, and acrid Crudities muſt neceſſarily be ac- 
. cumulated in the Prime Viæ; which, being conyeyed into the 


. 


Spleen, is depraved in a wonderful manner: Hence -likew 


Go 


verſant with his Domeſtics; for a Year 


gens we wal 
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Blood, are not intimately mixed and nor ſuffi- 
ciencly depurated through the Strainers, particularly through the 
Emunctories of the Skinz whence the Blood, in conſequence of 
a difficult Circulation, is rendered cacochymic. And this 
pens the rather, if, beſides the Paſſions of the Mind, ſuch as Sor- 
row and Uneaſineſs of — ng have great Kfficacy in re- 
tarding and inſpiſſating the , an idle and ſedentary Life is 
added. For this Reaſon, alſo, Weavers and Taylors 
more frequently labour under a loathſotne Itch of the Hands, and 
even a cruſty one of the and Shins, with a pale Face, and 
a ſomewhat tumid State of the Body, in conſequence of their 
coarſe Method of Living, and Omiſſion of Exerciſe. | 
The Prognoſtic which we now come briefly to explain, varies 
according to the Variety of the Diſorders: And, firſt, it is to be 
obſerved, that an Itch, communicated by Contagi is more ealily 
cured, ſince, adhering only 1 y, it has not taken deep 
Root in the Skin, than that, which draws its Origin from a na 
tive Dyſcraſy of the Blood and Humours. - The moilt Irch; likes. 
wiſe, and particularly when it is not very much ſpread, is Fug. 
rally more mild and flight than one of the dry, pruriginous Kind: 
For the latter fatigues the Patients Night and Day with an almoſt 
intolerable Itching, and by — leep —＋ the Strength. 
Patience, therefore, muſt be injoined, becauſe fo great an Impu- 
rity of ſerous, acrid, and lixivial Juice cannot be ſuddenly tem- 
perated, dilured, Eorrefted, and gently diſcharged. Beſides, all 
cutaneous Diſorders, when recent, are more eafily cured, than 
thoſe which are become inveterate, and confirmed by Length ot 
Time, or a Want of due Care: And theſe, again, are more eaſily 
cured in young Perſons, by reaſon of their free Tranſpiration, 
than in thoſe more advanced in Years; fince the latter, accord- 
ing to Celſus, are very ſubject to chronical Diſeaſes. The Diſor- 
ders of the Skin, which proceed from ar! internal Fault of the 
Vi are not only removed with more —— and indeed 
not at all, unleſs the Corruption of the Viſcera is firſt taken away, 
but they are, alſo, eaſily renewed, and return afreſh ; and ſome- 
times 92 into an Hectic and Dropſy. From hence we 
may eaſily judge, in what manner we ought to form a Prognoſtic, 
if ſuch Diſorders invade after intermitting Fevers, the Small-pox, 
the Meaſles, and the Lues Venerea. Beſides, all ſubcutaneous Diſ- 
orders are more obſtinate, if there are obſerved, in the muſculous 


and pinguedinous Parts of the Back and Arm, ſmall Nodes in 
the Shape of | 


Glands, 82 
ble, like Verches, Beans, and Peas; a manifeſt Indication, t 
not the indurated Glands of the Skin, but the viſcid Humour, 


A the Membranes and — —— Cells, is the 
Cauſe. But eſpecially with reſpect to the Elephantiaſis, which 


is commonly the higheſt Degree of cutaneous Diſeaſes, Hretoers, 
Lib. 8. Cap. 13. forms the following Prognoſtic : © Medicines, 
n proper Regimen, Inſtruments, ind Fire, ſhould concur to- 
« gether at the ſame time, for the Cure of cutaneous Diſorders. 
* And, if you apply theſe to a recent and ing Diſorder, there 
cc are ſome Hopes of Recovery. But if it is arrived at the laſt 
Stage, fixed in the Viſcera, and, beſides, invades the Face, then 
of the Patients Health is entirely deſtroy d.“ When 
the Small-pox or Meaſles follow an Herpes Miliaris, infeſting, 
the Head with Toh-achs, Head-ach, Catarrhs,and Defluxions, the 
Caſe is not without Danger : And ſometimes, after the Death of 
ſuch Patients, Iſhave known a morbid, black, and ſphacelated Space 
found in the Crown of the Head. The Leproſy was ar all times 
eſteemed very contagious ; and therefore have Phyſicians thou 
it proper, that leprous Perſons ſhould be ſeparated fram the 
ay of Men, and baniſhed out of Cities into ſolitary Places; 
I have often, and but lately, ſeen a Man of Learning, who, 
labouring under the true Symptoms of a y, has been con- 
more, without 
Prejudice to them. Hut it is otherwiſe in Greece, where 
Kind of Diſeaſe is much more contagious. | | 
r and ſecure Method of curing theſe Diſor- 
rye, that the Antients were very well skilled 
both in diſcovering and ci moſt Diſeaſes of the Skin ;/ and 
the more ſa, becauſe the two principal of them, the Leproſy and 
Elephantiaſis, which conſtitute, as it were, the higheſt Degree 
of cutaneous Diſeaſes, were very frequent in their Countries, 
and afforded them 2 convenient —— only of know 


ing thoroughly the particutyr Char e Diſtempers, but, 
at, of Ge reve” ter the true Efficacy of the Remedies 
adapted to their Cure; . chat it is now eaſy for us to adapt our 
Meaſures to the leſs Degrees, and lighter jes of the Skin. 
But above all the reſt as the moſt ſerviceable to our preſent 
ba I r that moſt accurate Obſerver Aretæus, _ 
his] 2 los of the Kiel A* . Ne ſo natur by, 
and, as it were, to the Lite, paints the Dis jon and Pr 

of this horrid Misforrune, that it evident 5 =" the 

Maſs of Blood and Humours is entirely viſcid, tenacious, and 
almoſt cbagulated, and the ſpirituous Principle of the vital Juices 
abſolutely depreſſed ; fo that Me means the ſalutary Secretions 
and Exctetions being ſuppreſſed, the whole abounds with 
tenacious, acrid, corrupt Humours. And the Removal 
of theſe Cauſes, he propoſes this excellent Method of Care. 


inviſible, bur internally pate 
c 


* 
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After Bleedirig, he preſcribes Milk mixt with a fifth. Part of 
Water to be given for Drink, to render the Body ſoluble ; and 
Veratrum, by which be means white Hellebore, to be taken every 
other Day in Spring and Autumn. He allo thinks the — 
Elephants Teeth an excellent icine, given with Wige, and t| 
Fleſh of Vipers, either reduced fo Troches, or boiled with Squil 
and Broths; and, for this Purpoſe, he greatly excols all Medicines 
prepared from Vipers. Among Externals, he adviſes thoſe things, 
which deterge and reſolve Tumors; and orders the Sordes to 
waſhed off with Soap in a Bath. He alſo preſcribes a Bath, in 
which have been boiled the ſharp-pointed Dock and Sulphur, as 
a very great Detergent. For removing the Tumors, he orders 
the Fat of a Lion and Bear, mixt in equal Portions with alkaline 
Salt; but for mitigating the ſharp Fluxions, and appeaſing the 
Exulcerations, be propoſes a Decoction of Fenugreek, Barley, 
and Oil of Roſes, both for the ſake of deterging and moiſten- 
ing; and, if the Fleſh is livid, he firſt orders a carification to 
be made, that the Part may be render'd ſucculent: For Food, 
which ought to be plain, of a 2 — and eaſy of Con- 
coction, n recommends a Decoction of Cabbage, 
with a Solution of Cumin : For Supper, the Staphylinus, Car- 
rot; among Sea-ſubſtances, Oyſters and Rock-hſhes; among 
Birds, Partridges and Pigeons; among Fruits, Summer-fruiis 
and ſweet Wines. Nor does he think leſs Regard ſhould be had 
to * Watchings, and Places choſen for Habitations, as well 
as to the Exerciſes of the Body, which he orders to be carried 
on by Running, Talking, and various Contorſions of the Body; 
and to be continued properly without Laſſitude. Aretæus, allo, 
eatly extols the Efficacy of white Hellebore in this Diſeaſe; 
2 he calls it the moſt efficacious of all Purgatives, free from 
every peccant Quality, which, in a ſmall — and moderate 
Doſe, was the only Remedy for all inveterate Diſeaſes, that had 
taken deep Root, and which render d a difficult Reſpiration eaſy, 
and a pale Complexion gay and florid. N 
les Lib. 3: Cap. 25. propoſes a not unlike this, for 
the Elephantiaſis. Immediately at the Beginning of the Diſ- 
& order, Blood ſhould be taken away, for two Days, or the Body be 
cc renderd ſoluble with black Hellebore : Abſtinence then, as far 
cc as it can be ſupported, muſt be uſed ; then the Strength a little 
e repaired, and the Body render'd ſoluble: After this, when the 
“ Body is eaſed, Exerciſe is neceſſary, and, eſpecially, — 4 
<« Sweat muſt, alſo, be 1 firſt, by Exerciſe of the Body, 
cc and, then, by a dry Heat. Friction ſhould be uſed, and Care 
„ taken, in the mean time, that the Strength be preſerved; and 
4 Bathing ſeldom uſed. The Aliment ought neither to be pin- 
&« puious, glutinous, nor flatulent. Wine, beſides, is properly 
« given on the firſt Days. Plantane triturated, and by way 
© of Ointment, ſeems to preſerve the Bod : 
From a due Conſideration of all theſe Things WE may con- 
clude, that the whole Method of Cure, and all the Powers 
of the Remedies, ought to aim at, and, as it were, conſpire 
together to diſcharge out of the Body the Maſs of corrupt, 
glutinous, and — Humours, by ſufficient Bleeding and Abſ- 
tinence, by Purges, both gentle, as Milk is; and draſtic, as Hel- 
lebore: Then, that by congruous Aliments, and a proper Re- 
imen of Diet, Juices of a laudable Quality, and agreeable to 
ature, may be generated; and, laſtly, that by external, deter- 
five, conſolidating, and drying Remedies, the Parts may be freed 
from Pains, Tumors, Itc 11 Ulcers. And indeed theſe 
Intentions of Cure, as well as 5 Medicines pro on. oe: anſwer- 
ing them, are very proper and expedient. - We theretore, 
—— — 9 — take our Methods of Cure; not only for the 
Elephantiaſis, but, alſo, for more gentle Diſeaſes of the Skin, 
ſuch as the Itch, Herpes, and Gutta Roſacea. But, ſince all theſe 
exanthematous, ulcerous, and pruriginous Diſorders, differ wide- 
ly. from each other, in * to Places, Patients, and Tem- 
aments, and, likewiſe, in regard to the Habit of Body, and 
Manner of Life, and ſince, in this learned Age, the healing Arc 
is ſupplied with efficacious Remedies, - we ſhall act moſt judi- 
 ciouſly, if we conkne the Method of the Antients within certain 
| Bounds, and purſue it, in our Climate, with ſome proper Cau- 


t10Ns. 
And, firſt, as to Aang the deprared 'Humours by various 
Bleedings, it muſt be obſerved, that the Quantity of Blood, to be 
evacuated by openinga Vein, ſhould be eltirated from the differ- 
ent Redundancy of it, according to Age, Strength, and Cuſtom. 
Nor are old Perſons, who have been accuſtomed to artificial or 
natural Evacuations of the Blood, to be entirely diſſuaded from 
ſuch Diminutions : For I have known Inſtances of old Perſons, 
both Men and Women, after the Age of Fourſcore, whoſe Veins 
have been open'd, in ſeveral Diſeaſes of the Skin, with remarkable 
Advantage; or in whom natural-Excretions of the Blood have 
been revived by an hæmorrhoidal Flux, with Relief: But if the 
Patients are fat, and of a ſpongy Habit of Body, where there is 

nerally found a large Quantity of Veins, and a Smallneſs of 
_ 1 have obſerved it to be a more 2 and ſecure Me- 
thod of Relief, to diminiſh the Maſs of Blood and Humours by 
Scarifications, made at a convenient Seaſon, eſpecially when the 
Strength, impaired by the Length of the Diſorder, and want of 
Appetite, has required oaly a moderate Depletion; Nor is this 


the Reſin of Jalap, mixed with 


kind of Remed always ſufficient, when h 
and thoſe affli 
Diſtempers. 
— a due Evacuation of Blood, 
us. 
It ſometimes happens, that ſome Patients, in which a Plethora 


ypochondriac Perſons, 

with hzmorrhoida] Diſorders, fall into ſuch 
But then it is more expedient to attempt and 
by Leeches applied to the 


rather of a ſerous than of a ine Kind offends, bear a copious 
Diſcharge of Blood very ill. In this Caſe, therefore, other Mea- 
ſures ſhould be taken; and if a voracious Appetite, as it fre- 
uentiy happens, gives Riſe to the Diſtemper, Abſtinence, in 
junction with proper Cautions, ſhould be recommended for 
the Cure: But this ſalutary Method principally conſiſts in this, 
that the Patients abſtain from all pinguious, boiled, and gluti- 
nous Fleſhes, ſuch as Pork and Beef are; from Milk-meats, and 
all Things which inflate, and afford much Nouriſhment ; and 
rather uſe Fleſhes well roaſted; and light, ſuch as thoſe of Birds, 
artridges, Chickens, and Pigeons; and ſometimes Biſcuit ; in- 
terpoſing, to preſetve a Solubility of the Body, Raiſins, boiled 
Damaſcene-plumbs, laxative Apples, arid other lubricating Sub- 
ſtances of this Kind. But, ſince a ſudden Change of Food is often 
rejudicial, this Remedy of Abſtinence ſhould be enter'd upon in 
uch a manner, that the Patients, not altogether, and at once, 
but rather inſenſibly, and, as it were, by degrees, deſcending 
from a plentiful to a more ſcanty Diet, may accuſtom themſelves 
to it imperceptibly, withour Damage, and continue ir, accord- 
ing to their Circumſtances, for ſeveral Days or Weeks. This 
Caution is equally neceilary after the Cure, that we may not ſud- 
denly aſcend again to a plentiful Diet. 
Beſides theſe, under the whole Progreſs of this Cure, > . 
alr-liquors, at other times cuſtomary, ought to be prohibited, 
, in its Room large Quantities of Decoctions, pre- 
pared of ſuch Ingredients as contribute to purify and ſweeten 
the Juices, dry up the ſuperfluous Humour, and corroborate the 
ſolid Parts; ſuch as the mild and frequently uſed Roots of China, 
Sarſaparilla, ſnarp- pointed Dock, Vipers-graſs, Succory, Liquo- 
rice, and Polypodium; the Barks of Saſſafras, Caſcarilla, Cinna- 
mon, Miſſelto; the Shavings of Saſſafras, and red Sanders, and 
others of the ſame Kind; which, according to the various In- 
tentions propoſed, may be variouſly mixed with each other, and 
ſo boiled in pure Water, two Pints, or a Meaſure, of which 
4 be allowed for each Ounce of the Ingredients. 
ut it is likewiſe proper, for the Progreis and Completion of 
this Cure, to free the Primæ Viæ from the Colluvies of vitiated 
Humours, by gentle Purgatives; which ſhould be repeated often, 
as well during the Cure, as after it is finiſhed. This Deſign ma 
beſt be anſwered by Remedies gently evacuating ; among which 
we. juſtly reckon Infuſions of Manna, Rhubarb, Sena-leaves, 
Cream of Tartar, the bitter purging Salts, Caſſia, the Herbs 
Fumitory and Dodder of Thyme ; together with the Roots of 
Succory and Polypodium, prepared with Water and Wine. 
Bur if the growing and refractory State of the Diſeaſe raiſes 
Suſpicion of Malignity, or, in ſome, ſeems not to yield to 
bſtinence, it is expedient to uſe more powerful and acious 
Remedies, as well from the Claſs of Purgatives, as of Diapho- 
retics, and Cleanſers of the Blood, that the tenacious and viſcid 
Humours, by which the Paſſages of the Viſcera are infarcted, 
and a continual Pabulum ſupplied to the Dittemper, may the 
better and ſooner be diſcharged, both by Stool, and all the 
Emunctories of the Body. Now the moſt antient Fathers of 
Phyſic, Hippocrates, Areteus, Galen, and others, have, for this 
Purpoſe, greatly recommended the moſt draſtic Purgatives, eſpe- 
cially Hellebore, both white and black, Coloquintida, and Scam- 
mony. But ſince, in our Days, we are acquainted with more 
efficacious and ſafer Remedies, we juſtly reject theſe, and uſe the 
Root or Reſin of Jalap, the Extract of black Hellebore, Elateri- 
um mixed with Mercurius dulcis, or Æthiops Mineral, and Gum 
Ammoniac ; and, among compound Remedies, the Extractum 
Panchymagogum Crolliz, in the Form of Pills: Or, if a Pow- 
der is more ble, it may be prepared of a few Grains of 
equal Quantities of ſweer Al- 
monds, and Mercurius dulcis; to which a Drop or two of the 
o br Mace, or of the Oil of Saſſafras, may be commodiouſly 
added. : 
Among thoſe Things, which, by ſtimulating the ſolid Parts to 
an excretory Motion, ſomewhat more powerfully colliquate 
the tenacious Humoure, the Wood Guaiacum, with its Bark, is 
to be preferred above all others, which as, by a proper Uſe, it 
is very often, alone, ſufficient entirely to eradicate the Lues Ve- 
nerea, ſo, likewiſe, is it no deſpicable Remedy, in deſtroyi 
ſubcuraneous Diſorders, which are of a Nature till more mild” 
Beſides this, we may, in a particular manner, refer to this Claſs, 
Medicines obtain'd from the mineral Kingdom; among which 
the moſt conliderable are, the tarrarized and acrid Tincture of 
Antimony, medicinal Regulus of Antimony, Sulphur of An- 
timony, corrected in Gl/awber's Method, Preparations of Cin- 
nabar, and, if a Venereal Taint is ſuſpected, a Decoction of 
crude Antimony : Which Medicines, given in a convenienc 
Doſe, and in the Morning, with purifying Decoctions, to be 
drank in Bed, or added to other Diaphoretics, aftord very great 
Relief, ſince, by moving the Lymph, they open the Obſtructio is 
| ; of 
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f che glandular Tubes, and, conſequently, very efficaciouſly de- 
Purate * Blood A= 7 g 

R_ theſe Remedies already propoſed fo depurate the Maſs 

of and Humours are of great Efficac i; yet there are 
ſuch as the Elephantiaſis, and Venereal Itch, where the Cauſe 
the venomous Taint being more deeply fixed, little Benefit and 
Advantage is procured from them, but ſtronger Remedies are 
ſtill required; than which, if the Patient's Strength permits, none 
are, more powerful in ſubduing and deſtroying the moſt obſtinate 
Diſeaſes of the cutaneous Kind, than Mercury, and its Prepa- 
rations, the ſubtile Particles of which, by entering and penetrat- 
ing into the inmoſt Receſſes of the Veſſels, correct, extricate, 
and diſſolve the viſcous Humours impacted in them, and, by 
increaſing the ſyſtaltic Force of the Fibres in the whole Body, 
expels them through the Emunctories of every kind, by Stool, 
Sweat, and eſpecially through the falival Glands and Ducts, b 
means of a copious Diſcharge of Saliva. And by this ſtat 
and, as it werte, univerſal Evacuation, it generally happens, that 
all the impure Sordes are quickly, though with ſome Trouble, 
eliminated, and the whole Body, by that means, purged, and, 
as it were, reſtored to a new State and Condition. 
But there are various Methods, propoſed by Phyſicians, for 

giving Mercury, which we will briefly examine. Thus, there 
are ſome who make an Unguent of live Mercury, thoroughly 
extinguiſhed with Pomarum, adding Flowers of Sulphur and Cam- 
phire, with which the Joints, Ancles, Knees, Eibows, and Soles 
of the Feet, ate to be well rubbed, in order to promote a Saliva- 
tion. But others chuſe a better and ſafer Method of uſing Mer- 
cury, internally ; whilſt, by a previous Preparation of the Body, 
by means of Alteratives, Correctors, and Evacuants, Mercurius 
dulcis, duly prepared, and mixed with double the Quantity of 


Crabs-eyes, and diaphoretic Antimony, is duly exhibited ; ring 


gradually from three or four Grains to one Scruple. By this means 
2 ſufficiently large Diſcharge of Saliva is excited, and mult be 
carried on, under à due Regimen, and with proper Cautions, 
ſometimes interpoſing Decoctions, for depurating the Blood, 
for one or (wo Weeks. This Intention. is, alſs, anſwered by 
alterative and diaphoreric Preparations of Mercury, ſuch as the 
Mercurius Solaris, and Jovialis, of which a few Grains, mixed 
with Conſerva of Roſes, may, for ſome Weeks, with great Ad- 
vantage, be exhibited every Morning, drinking, in Bed, after it, 
under a yr ne Regimen, abour a Pint of ſome proper De- 
coction. But it muſt be obſerved, that each of theſe Methods 
of Cure require an Air very —_— a ſpare, thin Diet, and a 
careful Abſtinence from the Ule of pinguious or boiled Fleſh, 
and Acids. 

Bur ir often happens, that we muſt proceed in a Method much 
more mild and gentle, when neither ha; . nor copious 
Bleedings, nor Decoctions with à drying Diet, nor Mercurials 
themſelves, can fafely be admitted. For, if the Patient is either 
an Infant, or too old, the Vigour of the Body and Strength im- 


paired, the . highly delicate; if the Body is found 


rather dry and lean, pinguious and lax; or if the Acrimony 
and Mordacity, rather than the Thickneſs and viſcid Tenacity 
of the Humours offends ; then muſt we enter upon a Meas 
ite different: And, in this State of the Diſorder, not only the 
tients, bur, likewiſe, the moſt judicious of the Moderns, 
have greatly extolled Preparations of Milk, and eſpecially Aſſes 
Milk, 7 hey of Cows and Goats Milk, and Milk mixed 
with Water. Thus, beſides Hippocrates, Celſus, and Aretess, 
who, in. their Writings, attribute an extraordinary Virtue to 
Milk, Dioſcorides, particularly, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. thinks a Cure with 
Milk, properly managed, highly beneficial in an Itching on the 
Surface of the Bodyy in Spots, and a Depoſition of peccant 
Humours on the Skin. Bur in the Book already cired he re- 
commends Whey for cutaneous Affections, in theſe Words: 
« Whey is properly given to thoſe whom we intend to purge 
cc pently againſt the Leproſy, Elephantiaſis, and Efferveſcences 
cc breaking out through the whole Habit of the Body.” And in- 
deed the Power of this dietetic Remedy is very great, as it not 
only dilutes, and renders fluid, the thick, viſcid, and almoſt co- 
agulated Humours, opens the obſtructed Paſſages of the Viſcera, 
and, by remperating the acrid Saltneſs of the Humours, moiſtens 
the dry Parts, and relaxes thoſe which are conſtricted, but, alſo, 
gently eliminates, * and evacuates the noxious Humours, 
both by Stool and Urine. N | 
Since it is of no ſmall Confequence to determine both the 
uantity and proper "Time of drinking Milk and Whey, we 
ſhall be in the leaſt Danger of erring, if we rake the Antients 
tor our Guides in theſe reſpects. Among theſe, then, Hippo- 
crates, in Lib. Epid. 7. adviſes to drink Aſſes Milk, or Whey, 
eſpecially that of Goats Milk, for ſeveral Days. And, Lib. 9. 
de Inters. Affect. he —— he preſcribed Milk, with an Addition 
of a third Part of Hydromel, for 27 Days. That Whey 
may be taken for ſome Months, longer, both Sylvaticus 
and Riverivs affirm, who uſed it in very violen 
the Skin, for twelve, twenty, and forty Days, with good Suc- 
ceſs; for which Reaſon they beſtow gerat Encomiums upon it. 
Of che ſame Opinion is Hugenius, Epiſt. & Conſultat. Medic. 


Tum. 2. Lib. 1. Who thus recommends drinking of Whey in a 
.'VoL. II. 


t Diſorders of 
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large ty, for a conſiderable and inveterate Itching of the 
wile Body They, ſays he, who drink a ſmal-Quancity of 
© it, are d ted in the Deſign of Alteration or 

* tion. Let the Quantity, therefore, be eight Pints,*or more, 
* a Day.” And, Lib. citat. Tom. 1. Lib. 12. Epid, 1, be aſſerts, 
that he uſed to give this Whey, in the ſame manner the medi- 
cinal Waters are uſually exhibited. Thus, for Inſtance, the firſt 
Day he exhibits fix Pints, with three of the ſolutive 
Syrup of Roſes. The next Day he gives only fimply"Whey 
continuing, for twenty Days fucceſlivey, to raiſe the 9 
gradually to nine or ten Pints. „e 

Whenever theſe exantbematous Diſorders gre maintained and 
ſupported by a ſcorbutic Lues, or bypockondriac Affection, 
which frequently hap a much greater Ad will be 
procured, when the above-mentioned Courſe'of Milk is fo ma- 
naged, as to be calculated and adapted to alleviate” the other 
Diſorders with which they are complicated. For which Pur- 

ſe We can hardly find a better Method of Relief; than the due 

ſe of medicinal Waters, eſpecially thoſe of a, temperate Kind, 
impregnated with 8 faline and ſpirituous Principle, ſuch as the 
Selteran Springs, ot thoſe of Tbegſtein, Wildangen, or Egra, mix'd 
with an half or a third Part of Milk, uſed under-a des Regienen 3 
as alſo after the previous Uſe of Evacuants, and other Medi- 
cines, which are alſo to be interpoſed. 

But if theſe Waters cannot be had, the End will be beſt an- 
ſwer'd by a Decoction of ſuch Herbs as depurate the Blood, and 
are particularly deſtined to theſe Diſorders, with Milk or Whey, 
both ſweet, and ſomewhat ſour. The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
Herbs are Fumitory, Dodder of Thyme, common Dodder, Baum, 
Spleenwort, Marih-trefoil, Brooklime, Dandelion, Borrage, 

ndive, Succory with its Root, together with many others; 
which partly n wich a penetrating volatile Salt, in- 
cide and dilſolve the viſcid Humours, — — the impure Juic 
and reſtore 2 Balſam, J. e. Quality, to the Blood; a 

a 


partly, by ing the languid Digeition of the Stomach with 
their bitter balſamic Principle, —— greatly to a 


: 
= 
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era- 
tion of laudable Blood. Nor are thoſe, therefore, fruſtrated, 
who, after . prepared their Body, take of the Juice of the 
before-mention erbs, freſh and contuſed, an or 


more, with Whey, for ſeveral Weeks, 
Laſtly, Among the beſt Remedies for violent Diſorders of the 
Skin, we may, alſo, reckon the Uſe of Vipers, which is ver 
highly eſteemed both among the Antients and Moderns, 
therefore, not to be omitted. In Hippocrates, indeed, there 
is no one Paſlage, that I know of, which injoins the Uſe of 
Vipers. But Aretaut, Galen, Aetius, and, among the Arabians 
Rhaſes and Avicenna, not only highly extol the Virtues of theſe 
Animals in the Cure of the Leproſy, Elephantiaſis, and all Diſ- 
otders of the Skin ariſing from a malignant Impurity, bur, alſo, 
promiſe a wonderful Renovation of the whole Body by their 
— AI 7 4. Ph — Nero, made Troches 
of Vipers t inci redient of his Theriaca, or grand 
Alexiterial Medicine. And the beſt Phyſicians of Italy — 
and Germany, Mercurialit, Quercetam, Solenander, Ballonius, 
and others following theſe, have, likewiſe, beſtowed great Com- 
mendations on Vipers; till Julias Palmarivs, a Phyſician at Paris, 
Lib. de Morb. Contagiis, Cap. 9. ſharply reprehended the Promiſes 


and weak Credulity of the Antients in this reſpect, enforci 


his Opinion by the Teſtimony of Joannes Fernelius, who aſſert 
that Medicines prepared from Vipers, and exhibited to Perſons 
afflicted with an Elephantiaſis, had never uced any ſaluta 
Effect, ſince neither the Conſtitution of the Viſcera was 
better, nor the verrucous Blotches, nor the increafing Deformi 
of the Skin amended ; but all the Sym rather —— 
Neverthelels, there have been, and ſtill are, many amongſt che 
Moderns, who, giving Credit to the Antients, and long Tradition, 
perſuade themſelves, that there is a peculiar, and, as it were, ſpe- 
cific Virtue in Vipers, and Decoctions or Broths prepared from 
ther, againſt cutaneous Diſorders; and, therefore, preſcribe Vi 
rocured from Irahy, often at a great Expence, in different 
orms, ſuch as Powders, Troches, or , or even in the 


Form of a volatile Salt, chymically extracted, with Hopes of the 


deſired | 
But to declare my Opinion freely and in this Af- 
fair ; I am fully from many Obſervations, confirm'd 


by latisfactory Reaſons, that no Benefit, ſufficient to encou 
the Uſe of viperine Medicines, can be expected from ha 
correcting the Impurities of the Blood. Nor does any accurate 
complete Obſervation occur in the Writings of the Antients 
or Moderns, from which. any one can certainly know and af- 
firm, that the Qualities of Vipers are ſpecific, and directly op- 
polite to theſe Diſeaſes tally as other Remedies were, 
for the moſt part, mixed with them, or uſed at the ſame time, 
which render the Effect very doubtful. Thus have I known 
ſeveral Inſtances, where in an®Arrophy, Phthiſis, leprous Pſora, 
Itch, Tinea Capitis, and other Diſorders of this kind, various 
Medicines made up of Vipers have either done no Good, or, if 
they have, it 2 rather to be referred to the other Ingredients 
mixed, and exhibited in Conjunction with them. If any ſalutary 
* ariſes from Vipers, it is certainly * 
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than ed from all other dried Parts.of Animals, en- 


dued 
ice; conſequently theſe extravagant Encomiums on Vipers 
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u and 

= of little Value, as are founded on the Prejudice of Au- 
thority only. The remarkable Obſervations of Zwoelffer on the 
Pharmatopas Avguſtana, p. 211. relating to Viperine Medicines, 

are the Peruſal of the Curious. | 
Since the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders are different, the Cure 
ſhould likewiſe differ. That we may not, therefore, be led into 
an Error, we ſhall accurately inquire into and diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Cauſes, which bring the particular cutaneous Diſorders 
on. Thus, if through exceſſive Eating, and a ſedentary Lite, 
the Redundance of the Humours lays a Foundation for the Dif 
eaſe, Abſtinence and Exerciſe are above all things neceſſary : If 
erude, viſcid Humours, in Conjunction with an highly phlegmaric 
emperament, are the Cauſe, ſuch Medicines as evacuate by 
Stool, imſuſed in Wine, will be ſerviceable, adding, at the ſame 
time, thoſe things which gently promote Tranſpiration: If the 
Body is plethoric, and theſe Aſperities and Exulcerations of the 
Skin art from an Omiſſion of Bleeding, or a Suppreſſion of a 
eritical Diſcharge of Blood, the Cure ought to begin with Bleed- 
ing, either by opening a Vein, or by means of upping-glafles, 
with the Addition of ſuch Remedies as are adapted to recover 
theſe ſalutary Excretions: If the Patient is young, lean, and of 
a choleric Habit, the greateſt Benefit will, all other Circum- 
ſtances being alike, be found from diluting Medicines, which 
corre& the Acrimony, and cool the waſting Heat of the Hu- 
mours, ſuch as Whey, Mineral Waters with Milk, nitrous Pre- 
rations, and Doſes of Manna, to promote Evacuation by Stool: 
the Weakneſs of the Viſcera and Stomach is obſerved to fa- 


be expect 
ih a certain gelatinous, gently ſulphureous, and volatile 


vaur the Generation of impure Juices, Strengtheners of the 


Stomach, which aſſiſt DS will prove very beneficial: But 
if a Suppreſſion of inſenſible Tranſpirarion through the Pores, and 
an Obſtruction of the cutaneous Ducts is the 122 Cauſe, the 

yſician ought to open the obſtructed Oritices of the Pores, 
8 ently diaphoretic Infuſions, and Frictions. 

— chronical and dangerous Diſtempers are terminated by 
the Itch, and, various Eruptions of the Skin, as by their Criſis, 
great Care muſt be taken not to evacuate by Stool, Urine, or 
even Bleeding, leſt the virulent Matter ſhould be retracted from 


the Surface to the internal Parts of the Body. Joana. Langizs, 


Epiſt. 16. Tom. 1. has a remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe : I have 
c more than an hundred times, ſays he, ſeen an Itch and cede- 
* matous Tumors of the Feet, which aroſe after the Criſis of 
c different Fevers, but —— of a Quartan, ſpontaneouſly 
<« diſappear, without any Aſſiſtance of Medicines. But if Phle- 
ce botomy had been then uſed, or any Medicine exhibited, there 
«© would have been great Danger of retracting the Matter of 
cc the Diſorder: entirely into the Viſcera, through thoſe Veſſels, 
« by which it had been experd.” : 

is Caution is likewiſe neceſſary, when Nature in a faluta 
manner endeavours to propel Eruptions, and is not of herſelf ſuf- 
ficient to execute her Deſign: For if, at that time, a Phy- 
ſician ſhould adminiſter ſuch Remedies, as retain and r el the Im- 
purities to be removed to the Skin, ſuch as plentiful Bleeding, 
any Purgatives, Aſtringents, and, in weak Patients, Refrigerants, 
and eſpecially nitrous Medicines, given in large and frequent! 
repeated Doſes, he will greatly N the Patient, and, 
b / his bold Attempt, convert the into a malignant Diſ- 
eaſe, At this time the Strength of Nature ſhould rather 
be aſſiſted in expelling the Impurities by gentle Diaphoretics, 
which, by a certain active ſulphureous Principle, augment- 
ing the ſyſtaltic Motion of the Fibres and nervous Parts, ren- 
der the Circulation of the Blood qore quick, and determine 
its Courſe to the Surface of the Body, fo that by this means 
the excrementitious Sardes' are eliminated by cuticular Exhala- 
tion. And Nature herſelf, whom we ' ought to take for our 
Guide irs Practice, chooſes this — as we may conclude, not 
only from ſpontaneous Sweats, and ſuch as often flow in la 
Q t. alſo, from many Inſtances, in which the Itch, 


Riſe from Contagion, or the Relicts of another preceding Diſ- 
caſe, ſuch as intermitting and continual Fevers, Gout, convul- 
five Colic, and Aſthmas, have been removed by Sweats ariſing 
ſyontaneouſly, or excited by Att. | 

The beſt and moſt proper Medicines for promoting a Dia- 
pho and rendering the Blood and Humours more fluid, are 
nfuſions of the Herbs Scordium;) Pavil's — Scabious, Fu- 
mitory, and Carduus Betedictus; the Flowers of Elder, and the 


Roots of Burnet, and the ſhurp · pointed Dock. Theſe ons, 
if liberally drank contribute very poWetfully to the Expulſion 
of the peccant Matter. © To this Claſs, ſays Hoffman, allo, belong 


and may be mixed; or interpoſed, witty the a- mentioned In- 
fulions, the Mixturs Simplex, my anodyte tnigeral Liquor, mix d 
with a third Part ot the Spiritus Bezvardicus Buſſii, ot the ſuc- 


cinated Spirit of Hartſhorn. Orz alſo; the Uiapboretic Powders, 
repar'd of diaphoretie Antimony, Cefuſs of Antimony, and what 
analogous to its the Materia Kruguert Perlats, with an Addi- 
tion of -a ſmall Quantity n Regulus 
Men; Gen, 


„ Amimony, dijtif'd Supnun 
F 75 8 —— _ 


tities, 1 
en Diſarders of the Skin, eſpecially if they took their poſſi 


LEP 


Achiops Mineral, and other Subſtances of @ like Nature ak 
ready mentioned in the Method of Cure. And theſe Powders 
may, in the Evening, as ſpirituous Liquors are in the Morning, 
be exhibited in a Vehicle of the Waters obtained from the Flowers 
of Elder, Carduus Benedictus, Fumitory, or Scabious. 

Though diaphoretic Medicines ſhould be aſſociated with others, 
and duly interpoſed, yet by themſelves, are not ſufficienc 
for producing a Cure; a Treatment abſolutely diepbyretic, 
eſpecially in dry Patients, is ſo far from conducing to Health, 
that it rather augments the Diſeaſe, and, from a 6—ple Itch, 
produces a Ar Diſorder with an Increaſe of Itchung. Sinca 

e 


this is the Caſe, it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to order not only 
proper Drinks in choleric Perſons, for Inſtance, weak Decoc- 
tions, and Preparations of Milk, in Patients of lax and phleg- 


matic Habits, more ſtrong and ſaturated Decoctions, to be drank 
in a ſufficient Quantity; but likewiſe to preſeribe Remedies, 
which evacuate the Sordes of the Prime Viz; and, at the fame 
time, diminiſh the Viſcidity of the Serum and Lymph, (ach as Pills 
render'd ęfficacious by a due Quantity of Mercurius dulcis, or, 
in weak Patients, gentle laxative Infuſions, which are to be ro- 
peared every fix or eight Days. But for Infants and Children 
afflicted with the Itch, I particularly recommend the fol- 


lowing Purge 


Take of the Pulvis Cornachiniz one 3 of Mercuriug 
dulcis, eight Grains; of the Syrup of Succory, with Rhu- 
barb, two Drams ; and of Fumitory-water, half an Ounce: 

Make into a OR: which however is to be proportion- 

ed to the Age of atient. : 


An Itching, eſpecially if Decoctions of the Woods and Su- 
dorifics are uſed, is often increaſed to a Fainting, becauſe tha 
ichorous Exhalations, and highly ſubtle acrid Salts, are, by mean 
of theſe, propel'd in greater Quantity to the Surface of the Body.. 
When this happens, we muſt abſtain from every thing which. 
throws the Humours into Commotions, and rather exhibit Milk, 
mixed with the Waters of antiſcorbutic Herbs, ſuch as Water» 
2 and 1 * ekher clones or — ted with 

e Virtues of alterative Herbs, nitrous Preparations, Emulſions, 
and Barhs of ſweet Water. " 

The Itch, and other Defedations of the Skin, if they receds 
before their Time, or are treated with external ſulphurcoug 
mercurial, refrigerating Remedies, are immediately attended with 
a Complication of the worſt Symptoms, In which Caſe beſides 
what we have already recommended to expel them, curiug- 
dulcis is very efficacious, exhibited father as an Alterative, than a 
Laxative; as falſo eight or ten Grains of the Flowers of Sulphur, 
given with ſome Abſorbent; only we muſt omit the Sulphur 
while the Mercury is taking; but we muſt refrain from both, it 
the aria is accompanied with any Degree of a Fever, which 

uently happens. 

o* Mercury, as it were, ſpecifically deſtroys the malignant 
Nature of cutaneous Difordar; « and tho? Relief is often — | 
for in vain from other Remedies, if it cannot be obtained from 
Mercurials internally exhibited; yet a Saliyation is very cautiouſſ 
to be undertaken and entered upon in theſe exanthematous Dil» 
orders, eſpecially if the Patients are cachectic and ſcorbutic. 
For, unleſs the Humours are previouſly corrected and prepar 
the Diſcharge of the Saliva is notonly lowly made, and attende: 
with 7 $ 8 of * Fauces, 8 — and blacken- 
ing of the Teeth ; but Vomitings, Gri ardialgias, Diar- 
rhceas, Dyſpnceas, and many other Didorders, are alſo produced. 
Bur ſince a ogg of the Tonſils and Fauces, a Relaxation of 
the Gums, and Difficulty of Swallowing, are almoſt inſeparablo 
from this Method of Cure, the Fauces muſt be treated with 
Gargariſms, which are lenient, and proper to preſerve the Tone 
of the Parts; the Body is to be rved in a perpetual Diapho- 
reſis; all hot and acrid Diuretics are to be avoided; and laſtl 
with reſpect to the Regimen, the Acceſs of the cold Air, cold 
Drinks, all acid, faline, and crude Aliments, are, as much as 
{hble, to be avoided. Beſides, a very exact Judgment is re- 

uired, that the Cure may not be protracted ſo long as to deſtroy 
t N of the Perſon to be ſalivated; nor the Effect, either 
thro” the Fault of the Phyfician, or the Patient, prove inſufficient, 
and the Fomes remain, which may ſupply a new Pabulum for 
the Diſorder. That we may, therefore, proceed ſecurely in 
both Caſes, = cunks to confer the Bulk and Conſtitution of 
ie Patient, the Duration of the Diſeaſe, the Quantity of mor- 
bid Matter, and the Violence of the Symptoms. 

Tolafants, indeed, fixed, abſorbent, laxative, and depurating - 
Medicines'are more ſafely exhibited, becauſe in them the. ner- 
vous Syitem is too weak to bear Mercurials without being injur d; 
yet if theſe gentle Remedies do no Service, and the ch is o 
the malignant Kind, I have known Mercurials given without 
r provided the Poſe is duly —— to the Ages b 

proper Regimen ſtrictly obſerved. | YE 
ry Species of the Herpes, which ſeizes the Præcordia 
like a Girdle, and often in hypochondriac and arthritic . 


Patients, Diapboretics, eſpecially of a fixed Nature, and Waters 
excellent Preſeryarive; not omitting, 
bowever, 


of the ſame Virtues, are an exce 


= 


1 


however, other Remedies. Theſe are, alſo, to be uſed in obſti - 


nate Ulcers, and internal Abiceſles ; fince, by their means, the 
viſcid and acrid Humours are commodioully altered, corrected, 
and gently 828 2 4 | 3 
or are Topics to be omitted, the which is 
very advantageous in perfectly curing Defedations and Ulcera- 
tions of che Skin. ſince different cutaneous Diſorders re- 
uire different Remedies, I ſhall w_—_— diſtinctly enumerate 
the principal of them. When moiſt Puſtules, and running Ul- 
cers, require aug and when, from an exceſſive Relaxation of 
the cutaneous s, a gentle Conſtriction is requiſite, for this 
Purpoſe a ſmall Quantity of Flowers of Sulphur, uſed externally 
by way of Ointment, . the Skin, hinders the fur - 
ther Diſchargè of the Matter, and has therefore been eſtcemed 
from the Limes of Aetins, Aretexs, and Oribaſins. This 
Medicine is to be diſſolved in Linſeed-oil, and reduced to the 
Conſiſtence of an Ointment, by the Addition of a due Quantity 
of Ceruſs and Turty. The Unguentum de Alabaſtro, mixed 
with- Tutty, is, alſo, no leſs efficacious in deſtroying fu 
Moiſture. It, Pain, Redneſs, Heat, and Itching, are joined, the 
Unguentum de. Ceruſla, prepared of a Solution of Litharge in 
auſtere Vinegar, Ceruſs and Hog's-lard, ſeerns preferable to all 
other Remedies, eſpecially if, in order to render it more 
Flowers of Sulphur, and a few Drops of the Oleum 
Rhodii, are added to it. To mollify and mitigate a dry and pain- 
ful Itch, a Mucilage of the middle Rind of the Lime-tree, ex- 
tracted with Roſe- water, or with Linſeed-oil, Ceruſs, and a 
e the Form of a Plaiſter, is of ſingular 
rvice. | 
But, if deep Ulcers are to be purified and conſolidated, diſtil- 
led Oil of Juniper and 9 Fo Balſam of Sulphur, mixed with 
the ſame Oil and AÆthiops Mineral, may be uſed. — Buns 
muſt not neglect the r 8 — * in all Diſ- 
orders of the Skin, after the Cure, the Method reparing 
which we have laid down —— — mos * 
the Antients are r, and eſpecially that ates, 
—— Lib. Epidem — nds Lime · water for an 6 
and. Leproſy, which, according to the Advice of Spomur, oug 
to be ſo corrected, as to retain nothing of an ulcerating Qualiy. 
And the Method of Sylvaticus, Cem. 1. Conſult. 22 23. is 
equally good, who, after exhibiting to Pints- of Goats Whey, 
w_ with Cirron-juice, for fifteen — * greatly extols the exter- 
nal Uſe of an Oiniment prepared of Sulphur, Nitre, Mercury, 
and Oil of Sweet - almonds. | 
As to the particular Cure of a Tinea Capitis by external Appli- 
cations, having, firſt uſed all Remedies proper for a Cacochymy, 
the following Ointment is very efficacious: 


Take of the Oil of Yolks of 2 one Ounce; of Gun- 
powder, Tobacco and Flowers of Sulphur, each two Drams; 
of the Eſſence of Benjamin and Peruvian Balſum, each 
half an Ounce: Make into an Ointment. 


fluous 


After the Uſe of this Ointment ſor ſome Days, the Head is to 
of equal Quantities of 


be waſhed with a Decoction prepared o nrities 
Wine, and a Lixivium boiled with Scordium, round Birthworr, 
Club- moſs, Flowers of Lavender and . — When thefe prove 
ineffectual, ſome exhibir Preparations of Mercury internally and 
externally ; apply over the Head ia Cap, prepared of common 
Pitch, and whit 
all the Hair, and procure « Conſolidation by means of the Oil 
of Yolks-of Eggs. However, I muſt leave it to others to deter- 
mine when this violent Method is proper, with this Caution only, 
that this deſperate Remedy ſhould never be applied but in deſpe- 
rate Caſes 


Among external Remedies we may, alfo, reckon Baths, both 


natural and artificial; which laſt are commodiouſly prepared of 
re Water boiled with tbe Roots of Elecampane, and thoſe of 

he Dock, together with the Herbs Fumitory, Scabious, and Soap- 
wort; and are very ſucceſsfully uſed in a leprous Pſora and Ele- 


phantiaſis, after the Uſe of Internal to purify the Blood, both 


for hening the Tone of the Skin, and waſhing off the im- 
— 1 Nor do we find leſs Advantage: from 


prepared with the Scoriz of Iron or Copper; one of which 


partakes of the terreſtrial, ſaline, fu bſtance of Marr; 


whilſt the other is i 


ated with a large Quantity of Sulphur, 
and vitriolic Salt; and conſequently very efficacious in ſtrength- 
ening the Tone of the fibrous Part: And for this Reaſon Baths 
of this Kind have ſeryiceable in cutaneous Diſeaſes, 


iſing from an exceſſive Thickneſs and Corruption of the ſerous 
key 4 
Achors. To chis Clals of 


ſweet River- Water, boiled with Bran, and Sorrected with a due 
1 — Yew — 8 5 in a 

1 all Diſorders accompanied with an extreme Rough- 
ry troubleſome Itching of 


Id en. : ö ' 
' "Since no Medicine at all, uoleſs-properly uſcd, is of any Ser- 
e orming of 


, and what Time, 


m of Capiviz by which means they take off 


phatic Humoun; ſych as the Itch go, H and 
5 emedies e refer Bate of ö 


niſtred, it will not be improper to add the genuine Method of 
uſn theſe Topics, already propoſed with due Caution und Cir- 
cumſpection. I muſt therefore obſerve, that 

ſhould always be the laſt, and never us'd, til 


N. enen umours has been re- 
to a mi emperament, by proper internal Correctors 
and Cleanſers, Nor, during the U. of external 


ſhould we entirely negle& Interna 2 Diaphoretics 
which ſhould rather be continued, 2 Impurits which 
way accidentally remain within, may be expelled. But if theſe 
tions are not obſerved, there ariſe a t Sym | 
much worſe than the former, and often attended with the Hazard 
of the Patient's Life. Thus have 1 frequently obſerved, that an 
Itch ſeizing ſome particular Part, the Hands, for Inſtance, the 
Legs, the Nape of the Neck or Face, or when ſuppreſſed in a 
prepoſterons manner, by conſolidaring Liniments, has excited 
violent Diforders of the nervous Syſtem, as Cramps and epileptic 
Spaſms, Iliac Paſſion, inflatnmatory Fevers with Deliriums, Car- 
dialgias, Aſthmas, and dro Tumors, which are hardly to be 
cured, but by a Return of the former Diſtemper. The Curious, ſays 
H N 1 5 = a_ 1 | EG OP. 1. 
e 28, ve ſhewn, that a Spitti Blood, an Epi 

aroſe from an ill- cured Itch. In the Kefletion upon Caſe 7 25 
1. I have ſhewn, that it contributed to a Vertigo. But mercurial 
Ointments are generally uſed with almoſt unavoidable ill Conſe- 
quences. After anointing ſome Days, the Eruptions, which ap- 
in a few tendinous and nervous vaniſh ſurpriſingly, 

auſe, without doubt, the fibrous and nervous Parts of . 
Skin ſuffer ſome Stricture from this active Medicine, by which 
the Particles of the peccant Humour are partly expelled from 
the ſubcutaneous Tubes, and partly repelled to the internal Parts. 
But certainly, if the Body is not before ſufficiently cleanſed from 
impure Sordes, Tranſpiration is diminiſhed, and the Force of the 
morbific Matter impetuouſly determined to the internal Parts, 
eſpecially thoſe of the nervous and rendinous Kind. Whence, 
I Diſorders, I have known fixed arthritic Pains pro- 
aced, 
There is ſtill another cutaneous Diſorder, call'd a Cr Roſa- 
cea, Which is — but an unſeemly rediſh Colour of the 
Face, attended with little Scales, and ſometimes with Puſtules 
and unequal Tubercles, and arifing from a more or leſs impure 
Serum carry'd to the capillary Veſſels of the Face in a large Quan- 
tity. But there are ſeveral Species of the Gatte Roſacea; the 
moſt inconfiderableof which is, when a more than natural Red- 
neſs appears about the * the Forehead, or certain Parts 
of the Face. The Diſorder is ſtill worſe, if it is attended with 
Scales; and worſt of all, if the Face is covered with Puſtules 
and Tubercles. And theſe different 4 d on different 
Cauſes in various Patients: For every Gutta Roſacea does not 
proceed from depraved and impure Juices, which Nature advan- 
ily propels to the Surface of the „ and Skin of the 
bur is rather e F 
ca , or even t a ich 
be ö 


ace; 
tention of che 
at other times convey no coloured Lymph. But it 


e 
when the Cauſe of chis Eruption is to be in the ſubtle, 
active, acrid Matter, which, the more it is, the more 
it penetrates into the Texture of the nervous Membranes, and 
does far greater Miſchief in thoſe Bodies, which are afflicted with 
a * of the nervous Syſtem, and a ſcorbutic Diſpoſition 
of t | 

The (lighter Stage of this Diſtemper in ſound, robuſt Patients, 
and thoſe" infected with no noxious Taint or Impurity, requires a. 
gentler and lefs troubleſome Treatment; but, ariſing in ſuch ge- 
oy from a violent — edn r 

arts, is oſten ily remov cooling, ivi 
Remedies ba bY it is more obſtinate in ſcorbutic Bodies, in 
which it is never mitigated without ſuch Remedies, as purify the 
Blood. In ſuch Caſes, therefore, I have with very Succeſs 
ordered the following Potion to be taken for ſeveral Weeks. 


| Take of the Waters of Fumitory, Brooklime, Water- 
and Sorrel, each one Pint; of whey, three Pints; of 
the Arcanum Duplicatum, three Drams ; and ted 
Nitre, one Dram: Make up into 2 P of which one 
Pint is to be drank in the Morning, and in the After- / 
noon, if it agrees with the Stomach. 


For others; wich an Titention to depurate the Blood, I have 
preſcribed in the following manner: 


Take of the Herbs Fumitory, Spleenwort, and Scabious, each 
eee and 
of Caper-bark, half an Ounce ; Of 
one Otince in two Pints of Goat-whey ; and, when the Li- 
quor is ſtrained, let the Patient drink as much as he pleaſes. = 


In order to promote 2 due E I, once or twice a 
Week, order an Infubon of two ten of the following In 


| gredients, with the laſt-mentioned 


„ _u 


Tae of Polypodium, half an Ounce ; of the beſt Rhubatb, 
two Drams ; of the Troches of Agaric, and white Mecho» 


acan, each one Dram ; of pure Nure, the Arcanum dupli- 
catum, and Fennel · ſeeds, each half a Dram. 
we ſhould 


Beſides theſe, eſpecially in more ſucculent Patien 
not omic Scarifications in the Nape of the Neck, Scapulz and 
Back, nor lenient Baths for the Feet, prepared of River-water 
and Bran, uling for Drink a cooling Ptiſan, or only Spring- water 

rated with calcin'd Hartſhorn; or with Wheat-flour, made 

able with Sugar, and Bark of Citron. Having previouſly taken 

e Meaſures, and other Circumſtances not contraindicating, 

I apply the following Epither, which I have found of all others 
the moſt efficacious. | 


Take of Frogs Spawn-water, and of the Waters of Elder and 

n-flowers, each two Ounces ; of the Aqua ſclopetaria 

one Ounce ; of the Magiſtery of Lead, two Drams; o 

the Sugar of Lead, two Scruples ; and Vitriol of Copper, 
eight Grains: Mix, and apply. 


But the utmoſt Caution is requiſite in the Application of all 
Topics. For Experience has fatally waſte us, that the worſt 
Symptoms have followed a prepoſterous Uſe of them in Patients 
of impure and delicate Habits. Thus I have known Inflamma- 
tions of the Eyes and Cardialgias produced by them; and I had 
once an Opportunity of obſerving an Hemicrania produced only 
dy an Epithem prepared of Frogs Spawn-water, a Mucilage of 
Quince. eeds, Citron-juice, and Flowers of Sulphur. 

Dr. Towne ſays, that the Elephantiaſit, which is no rare Diſeaſe 
among the Negroes, bears a great Affinity to the belt Accounts 
we have of the Lepra of the Arabians. 

Thoſe Blacks are the moſt ſubject to it, who, after ſevere acute 
Fevers, long-continued Intermittents, or other tedious Illneſſes, are 
either —— expoſed to the Inclemency of rainy Seaſons, and the 
cold penetrating Dew of the Evenings, or are conſtrained to ſub- 
ſiſt upon bad Diet, and undigeſtible unwholſome Food. a 

In the inning, the Perſon is weak, cachectical, and ema- 
ciated, till the Glut of vitiated Humours ſubſide into the Legs and 
Feet, which are the Seat of this Diſtemper, and at this time be- 

in to appear cedematous, and puffed up with watry Tumors, 28 
in an Anafarca; but the Swelling does not retain the Mark of any 
Preſſure in the fame Degas, or ſo long, as in that Diſtemper. 

By degrees, the Leg becomes more and more — and 
the Vans are much diſtended with varicoſe Swellings, which are 
very apparent from the Knee down to the Extremities of the 
Toes. Then the Skin begins to grow rugged and unequal; its 
vaſcular and glandulous Compages are enlarged, and a ſcaly Sub- 
ſtance, with a ſort of and Fiſſures in the Interſtices, 
appears upon its Surface. Theſe ſeeming Scales do not dry up, 
and fall off; but are cole. protruded forward, and ſtretched in 
their Dimenſions, till the 7 is enlarged to an enormous Bulk, 
ſo that in Size, Shape, and all other external Appearance, it mi- 
nutely repreſents the Leg of an Elephant, whence the Diſeaſe re- 
ceives its Denomination. 

But, notwithſtanding that this ſcaly Coat appears to be harſh, 
callous, and inſenſible; yet, if it be touched ever ſo ſuperficially 
with a Lancet, the Blood will freely ouſe out; and if the Epider- 
mis, which affords this monſtrous Appearance, be pared off to 
the Thickneſs of the Scarf-skin in thoſe Parts, an Infinity of Ori- 
fices of the Blood · veſſels will preſent themſelves to the Eye, when 
aſſiſted with a Microſcope. 

Tho? the Limb continues to proceed to this inordinate Mag- 
nitude, yet the Appetite of the Negro remains his Di- 
geſtion ſtrong, and his Secretions regular; nor is he ſenſible of 
any other Inconveniency, than the of carrying. ſuch a 
Load of Leg along with him. | 

In this Condition, ſeveral have been known to live twenty 
Years, and even toa longer Period, and have performed chear- 
fully all the Duties of their Servitude, which were conſiſtent 
with ſuch diſproportionate Limbs. ; 

This Addition of Bulk is generally confined to one Leg at a 
time; but there have been ſeveral Inſtances, where it has invaded 
both togetber. | 9152 * 

Amputation of the diſeaſed Ly has been performed many 
times, but has always failed of a Cure; for the Diſtemper con- 
ſtantly takes Poſſeſſion of the remaining Leg. 5 | 

Sometimes White People, whoſe unhappy Circumſtances have 
reduced them to Hardſhips but little in 


or to what the Blacks 
are obliged to undergo, have given us Proof, that this Diſeaſe is 
not limited ro one Colour, any more than to one Climate. 

The ſame Author, ſpeaking of another cutaneous Diſorder, 
which he calls the Joint Evil, ſays, that many of the Negroes 
of the Leeward Iſlands, as well Natives as thoſe imported from 
Guinea, are ſubject to this Malady, which is equally remarkable 
in its Appearances, as it is fatal in its Conſequences, of fo 
virulent à Nature, that it eludes the Force of the moſt power- 
ful Remedies bitherto diſcovered. ..' . ; 

The Deſcription of it is as follows: It firſt „e 
ficial Spots of a brown Colour, . dif over ſeveral 
Parts of the Face, but eſpecially on the Noſe, without Un- 


evenne(s, or Senſe of Pain in che Beginning. Theſe Spots fpreatk 
by flow Degrees, till a great Por che Body is — with 
them. Then the Nails curl inwards, and the Extremities of 
the Fingers und Toes begin to ulcerate. Theſe Ulcers, which 
never digeſt, but generally look dry, without much Foulneſs or 
Fetor, gradually creep from Joint co Joint, till they have cor- 
roded all the Fingers and Toes. The next Attack this uncon- 
querable Enemy makes, is upon the Trunk of the Body, where 
it 2 in Patches; and at this time the Diſtemper becomes 
infectious. Theſe Defedations of the Skin never penetrate very 
deep into the muſcular Fleſh, but exrend themſelves in Circum- 
ference, and diſcharge a thin Ichor, which inſenſibly dries up, 
and emaciates the Patient, ſometimes in a few Years ; coupe 
there have been ſome — — under theſe Circumſtances, w 
have protracted a miſerable loathſome Life for the Space of ten, 
twelve Years, or longer. 

Among the numerous Attempts which I have known made 
to reſiſt this ſtubborn Diſeaſe, antimonial Preparations afford 
the greateſt Relief; but I never heard, that they perfected a Cure: 
On the other hand, all Preparations of Mercury vate the 
Diſtemper, exaſperate the Ulcers, and make them ſpread the 
faſter. This is conſtantly true, in whatever Form, or with 
whatever Intention, Mercury be given, whether as alterative, pur- 
gative, or to raiſe a Salivation, either internally cxhibired, or ex- 
ebe ares who Pretend ledge 

are t Pretenders ro the Know 
of ſpecific Virrues in Simpl apply ſeveral Kinds of Plants on 
theſe Occaſions ; but I — never obſerve the leaſt beneficial 
Effect produced by them. | 

This being a Diſeaſe not taken notice of (as far as I know) 
by any Author, I I ſhall be excus'd for giving the Deſcri- 
ption of it; though I am forced to leave it to future Induſtry, 

ter Sagacity than my own, to inveſtigate the Cure. 

LEPRAS. The Name of a Sea-fiſh, about a Foot long. 
Lenny lays, it is eſteem'd aperitive. 

LEPTOMERES, are, from asT72s5, ſubtile, ſmall, 
minute, and ni, a Part. is Term is explain'd in that Part 
of the Preface, where the Medicine of Aſclepiades is treated of, 
who introduced this Word. | 

LEPTUNON, As rr Attenuating. 

LEPTYSMOS, erung. Extenuation, or Attenuation, 

LEPUS. Offic. Schrod. 5. 299. Schw. Quad. 103. Mer. Pin; 
168. Raii Synop. A. 204. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 247, Jonſ. de 
I og. Geſn. de Quad. Digit. 605. Charlt. Exer. 23. THE 


However delicious the Hare may be eſteem'd among the mo- 
dem Britons, our Anceſtors thought it a Crime to taſte it, as we 
learn from Ceſar ; and in this they — with the Fews. Tho' 
the Hare lives on Vegetables and Water the habitual 


| hy a 5 
Exerciſe of this Animal exalts-its Salts, and renders ir ſomewhat 


alcaleſcent 3 and this Tendency is much increas d, if it is kill'd 
immediately after yy heated by ſtrong Exerciſe. 

The Aſhes, Head, Eye, Blood, Lungs, Brain, Heart, Liver, 
Gall, Kidneys, Teſticles, Uterus, lum, Fat, Dung, Hair, 
and the Bone called Aſtragalus, are uſed in Medicine. 

The Aſhes of the entire Hare burnt to a Blackneſs, or of the 
whole Skin, are recommended in the Stone. an Alopecia, and 
Chilblains, apply'd externally in the two laſt. The Head cures an 
Alopecia, and whitens the Teeth. The Eyes are efteern'd 
effectual for promoting Delivery, and for expelling the Secun- 
dines, and a Mole. Blood cures Freckles, Pimples of 
the Face ; and is ſaid to be good in a Dyſentery, the iac 
Paſſion, and the Stone. The Lungs are for an Aſthma, Epi- 
lepſy, and for Chilblains, as à Topic. e Brain, rub'd on the 
Gums of Children, facilitares Dentition, and is good for Tre- 
mors of the Limbs. The Heart cures the Epilepſy, Pains of the 
Uterus, and a rms The Liver moderates a Diarrhcea, and 
hepatic Flux. Gali is good for an Ophthalmia, and the 
Tooth-ach. The Kidneys and Teſticles are rune for the Stone, 
to promote Conception, for Incontinence of Urine, and Diſor- 
ders of the Bladder. The Uterus, alſo, promotes Conception. 
The Coagulum, or Renner, diſcuſſes concreted Blood, promotes 
Conception, and cures the Epilepſy. The Aſtragalus is recom- 
mended againſt the Gravel, Colic, Epilepſy, and for 
Delivery. The Fat, eſpecially if old, apply'd 1 
to draw Thorns and Splinters out of the Fleſh, to break Ab- 
ſceſſes, and to cure Pains of the Teeth. The Dung is recom- 
mended for the Stone and Dyſentery, and is eſteemed 1 
Application to Burns. And the Hairs ſtop Hæmorrhages. 
from Schroder. Up i 

2 n —— Charlt. Exer. 51. Rondel. x. 

20. Bellon. Aquat. 437. Geſn. Aquat. le ors Srimns. . 
Aldrov. Exang. 78. Joſ Exang. 9. Tak SEA-HARE. | 

It is taken in the Sea, and, according to the Deſcription of 
Dioſcorides, teſembles a ſrnall Loligo, or - Curtle-fiſh, Bruiſed 
either by itſelf, or with the Urtice Marina, (a fort of Shell-fiſh) and 


the Part anointed therewith, it extirpates the Hair. Dioſcor. 
LEPYRION, ruf. The of an Egg ; or the Bark 
of. Plants. Hippocrates, | 


ates. WY 
LESEOLUS. 


LET 


_ LESEOLUS.. . Paracelſus, in bis Book de tribus primis Efet- 
I 


til, calls the Jaundice Morbus Leſeoli, and informs us, that the 
Leſeolus will cure the „ don't 
explains it farther. | 
 LESMIN. A Name for the Foſminam ; foe Sambach Ara- 
bam. Alpini. _ | | 


Fruit, which grows in 
| Canton, and other Parts of China, much admir'd by the Inhabic- 
.ants.. It is eſteemed heating, when eat in large Quantities. Le- 
mery des Drognes. | 14 

LE GUS, from Nd, Oblivion, and a, lazy, ſloth- 


Sleepy Diſeaſes are related to a ic and paralytic Diſor- 
ders, and often accompany them: e Account of them is ſo 
confuſed and intricate in moſt Writers, that Readers ate en- 
* * a Loſs, whom to credit : Hence ſome Phyſicians, as 
 Hollerus and Rondelitius, have made many Complaints of that 
Confuſion; and Hartman, Riverius, and Paulus Barberte, to 
avoid this Error, choſe rather to treat of theſe Diſeaſes in ge- 
neral, than any particular Species of them: But, as Inten- 
tion is to explain the various Cauſes and Cures of them, I thought 
it proper to be explicit in the Deſcription of the various Signs : 
And whatever a diligent and long Experience has taught me, in 
this Aﬀair, upon readi — the Patholagia Cerebri of Bariho- 
Janow ee 5 i 
that great Man, Cap. 7. de A — 1 „ therefore, 
purſue his Method, and retain thoſe Names which he has given 
do each Species of Samnolency. _ | 
By ſleepy Affections I mean, a Propenſity to 
Sleep; and that, for the moſt part, an invincible Drowſineſs, 
ſometimes without, ſometimes att with, a Fever; arifi 
from an I iment of a ſufficient Influx of the nervous Flui 
unto the Medulla Oblongata of the Brain, and the Neryes them- 
ſelves deſtined to Senſe and Motion. e are ſeveral Species 
of theſe Diſorders, the principal of which are, the Coma Vigü, 
Corn Soranolenrur, Cu and « Lethargy. All in-thi 
that there is a preternatu 


Propenſity to ſleep: differ, 
however, L Que, and Cure; ſo that 
5 cannot be to examine accurately the Nature of each 

cies. 1 5. 
* Cotna 8 by theſe Signs: The Patients 
cormplain of a ing and extenſive Pain in the Head, attended 
- With a Senſe of Ebullition within the Head ; are very much 
| inclined to ſleep, and anxiouſly defire it: They, however, either 
do not ſleep at all, or, if they do fall aſleep, they awake imme- 
diately, bur little relieved; bur, as yet, free from any Delirium. 
Nor have long- protracted Watchings preceded this Affection: 
Whence, thoſe who, after long Watchings, cannot refrain from 
Sleep, are not to be thought afflicted with this Coma. This 
Coma, likewiſe, differs from an obſtinate Watching [ Per vigi- 
lum], which is 2 in acute Fevers; for in this there is not 
any Propenſity to ſſeep, which, however, is very troubleſome to 
Perſons afflicted with a Coma. This Diſorder is always ſympto- 
matic; for it is often a Symptom in acute, burning, and ma- 
lignant Fevers, and an Inflammation of the Dura Mater, and, in 
theſe, often precedes a Phrenſy: And I have known, in ſome 
IInſtances, the fame * ſometimes attend an Hemiplegia. 
Ibeſe are the uſual Signs of the Coma Somnolentum : 
Patients are languid, altogether free from any febrile Heat, nor 
have they, commonly, any other Complaints, than 2 conſtant 
Drowlſineſs; they always 2 and are often over- 
come with Sleep at their in Converſation with their 
Friends, or in the midſt of their Buſineſs : They awake at Inter- 
vals, bur, uy drowſy again, ſoon after fall aſleep. This Diſ- 
order 1 — ſeizes old Men, who live luxuriouſly, and 
neglect Bleeding; nor does it ſpare the Young, when adequate 
Cauſes concur : It is, likewiſe, always idioparh 


ic, and in this, 


too, diſtinguiſhes itſelf from a Coma Vigil, in which they who 
dere Sleep, peo 


re Sleep, cannot . procure it; which they, who are affli 
with a Coma Somno enjoy in abundance. 

A Carus is a moſt profound Sleep, out of which the Patients 
cannot be rouſed by Clamours, Agitations, or even Pricki 
with a Needle; or, though they ſeem ſenſible of the Stimulus of 
the Needle, yet cither do not ſpeak, or immediately relapſe into 
their former Sleep. This Diſorder is cither idiopathic, or ſym- 
ptomatic, and often attended with a Fever: But of this, as Bar- 


fons and Hiccups ſucceed, which ſoon prove 


fatal. The ſecond is, When the Patients, after having laboured 


under violent acute Feyers, on account of a very great Weak- 
neſs, fall into a und Sleep, 
Days; being awaked, they anſwer Queſtions, but fall aſleep again 


the 
immediately, and ar length awaking, recover, without remem- | 


bering one thi ſpoke d that Sleep. Such a 
we happens 19 acute Fer, ſpec 8 3 
critical Days; and then, if a with a Sweat, is a very 
good bs The third Species of a Cgrus occurs in Perſons 
Vol. II. | \ 


and continue in ir for ſeveral | 


they irntnediat | 
eep | ately, | 
Water; or, gaping, forget to ſhut their Movurhs. , Thus app 
Difference between that and a Coma Somnolenturn. 5 


tom thereof, and 171 manifeſts itſelf by a 
"requency of the Pulſe, and a ena and febrile Reſpira- 
tion: Hence it differs from a Carus, Which is often a Sym 


or the Conſequence, of à Fever, and is, likewiſe, attended with 


an lnſenſibily. It differs, alſo, from an Apoplexy, which 
vades ſuddenly, with an Abolition of all Senſe and 2 
Motion, and a Stertot; and kills ſooner than a Lethargy, as 


is ſeidom continued longer,than the ſeventh Da 


Having premiſed thus mach, we ſhall add 2 anttomical 
Diſſections of Perſons who bave died of theſe Diſorders, and 
then enter into an accurate Examination of the Cauſes. The 
learned Bonet, in his Sepulchreturs Awatomicum, Lib. 1. fur- 
niſhes us with Diſſections of Perſons, who have expired in fleepy 
Affections. It would be too tedious to recount all the Inſtances 
he produces; it ſhall therefore ſuffice, to quote the principal 
Heads of them: Thus he found, in many, « copious Serum 
diffuſed through the Subſtance of the Brain, yet in ſuch à man- 
ner, that the exterior or cortical Part, of it, With the Meninges, 


was principally overflowed with Water: And he likewiſe remurks, 


that in ſome he found the interior Parts and Ventricles of the 
Brain, the Cortex being entire, replete with extravaſated Serum ; 
but theſe Subjects were never, through the whole Courle of their 
Lives, afflicted with a ſleepy Affection. The more this lnunda- 
tion of the Brain penetrated into the Medulla thereof, the greater 
Degree of Sleepineſs he obſerved ro have continued during Life. 
Farther, in ſome, who died of Drowſineſs, he found Abiceſles, 
Scirrhoſities, and Tumors, inthe Brain; but thoſe, allo, poſſeſſed 
only the anterior and cortical Region of it. And, laſtly, in fone, 
the Brain being dry, and free a ſerous Colluvies, he oh- 
ſerved the Veſſels of the Pia Mater particularly very much diſ- 
tended with thick Blood, and in a manner varicoſe. In Lethar- 


gics eſpecially, Zoannes Faber Lyncins, as Horendez,, Lib. 4. Cap. 


18. teſtifies, obſerved the Mem of the Brain inflamed, 
For the Illuſtration of the Nature of theſe Aﬀections, we will 
add ſome Obſervations relative to them. Wepfer and Peyer have 
ht us how to. procure Sleep, by Art, in by a greater 
or leſs Coperition of the Brain, when deprived of the Cra- 
nium: And there is a very remarkable Inſtance of a ac 
Paris, who, by ſome Accident, had loſt Part of his Skull, ſo that 
his Brain was laid bare: He, from a ſlight Compreſſure of the 
Brain, ſuffer'd a Dimneſs of Sight; from one a lictle more vio- 
lent, a Ringing in his Ears; from one ſtill more violent, a Ver- 
tigo, and Sleepineſs; and, when the Preſſure ceaſed, he was 
freed from thele Symptoms. This Obſervation is greatly illuſ- 
trated by the common Practice of Trepaning; by which, in 
Subjects affected with a Sleepineſs, from an Extravaſation of the 
Blood, 2 ap ws f and the no ow ot 
ſequent Preſſure, agnating Humour being diſcharg 
— H the Trepan, we are aſſured, from Obſervations of 
undou redit, the Senſes immediately return, and all 
Drowſinels is removed. From hence we certainly conclude, 
that the material Cauſe of ſleepy Affections is primarily and ori- 
ly contained within the cortical Subſtance of the Brain. 
Now, from Phyſiology, we learn, that natural Sleep depends 
upon a more diminiſhed, and more | 
vous Fluid into the Nerves deſtined to Senſation, and voluntary 
Motions ; and that this languid Influx is partly owing to the Re- 
laxation of the Nerves themſelves, partly to a Want of nervous 
Fluid, partly to the flow Circulation of the Blood through the 


Veſſels of the Brain, and Membranes. Upon comparing this 
= 


with what has been ſaid in the preceding Paragraphs, it f 

that the immediate Cauſe of Affections is a very | 
and diminiſhed Influx of the nervous Fluid, from the cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain, into its Medulla; and from thence into 


the Nerves deſtined to Senſe and Motion. The Caules of the 


id Influx of the ner- 


1 
187 


But, fince there are ſeveral Species of ſleepy 
ulre into each of them more accurately. A 

en intermediate Diſeaſe between a Pervigilium, ax «Su 

ions. Where there is an inſatiable Deſire of Sleep, 


Cannot be obtained, it is a Symptom either of an Hemiplegia, 
acute Fevers, ef] when attended. with an Inflammation 


2 


of the Dura Mater, often precedes a Phrenſy. Any one will 
2 ceive, that the Cauſe of this muſt be mi which 
fohux of the nervous Fluid into one Part of rain is 


more languid, into another more increaſed. Let us, therefore, 
conſider, whether ſuch « Cauſe can take place in theſe Diſorders. 
As to acute Fevers, we argue thus: If in them a Coma Vigil 
generally a Phreniy, which eeds from an Inflam- 
mation of the Metnbranes of the Bram, and, in our Country, 
very often ſymptomarically attends malignant eruptive Fevers; 
if, likewiſe, it is joined wih an hot and fervent Pain, it ſeems very 
probable, that a Ooma Vigil in thoſe Fevers is cauled by « Begin- 
ning Inflammation'in one Part of che Membranes ſurrounding 
the Brain: But as the Inflammation ſuppoſes an increaſed Col- 
lection of Blood in a certain Place, and a Stagnation, it ne- 
ceflarily follows, that ſome of the cortical Part of the Brain is 
com thereby, and — that the Influx of the Fluid 
into the Medulla is diminiſhed, with the fubſequent Effect of 


Somnolency. While this in one Part of the Brain, yet 
in another, from the Blood beg quickly agitated by a febrile 
Motion, an uninterrupted Secretion of the nervous Fluid con- 
tinues; which, the more copious it is, the more does it bring 
on Watchings; nor does it ſuffer the preſent Inclination to fleep 
to be put in Execurion. Whatever, therefore, in acute Fevers 
can increaſe the Orgaſm of the Blood, and affiſt irs more copious 
Progreſs to the Head, that contributes remotely to bring on a 
ComaVigil, as ſpirituous, hot, alexipharmic Medicines, a Regimen 
too bot, and Refrigeration of the Extremities in the Small-pox. 

There is no Difficulty in accounting for the Merhod, by 
which a Coma Vigil may be joined with an Hemiplegy : For 
if we conſider, that in this Affection the Beginning of the Nerves 
is compreſſed only on one Side, and fo the Influx of the 
moveable Fluid into one Side only im „ While the other is 
free, we ſhall ſoon underſtand, likewiſe, that the Cauſe of the 
Watching may exiſt in one P or Side, and of the Somno- 

y in another, of which/ the Vigil conſiſts; becauſe 
the nervous Juice, the Secretion being prevented on one Side, 
is carried in greater Plenty to the other ; which is prone, among 
other things, by the convullive Agitations of the ſound Side. 
But why arc not all Perſons afflicted with an Hemiplegy, ſeized 
with a Coma? Read what we have collected above from Bone- 
tus, and you will find, that a Compreſſure on the Beginning of 
the Nerves only, is not always atrended with Som „ un- 
leſs the cortical Subſtance of the Brain be at the ſame time 
vitiated. 

A Coma Somnolentum, an Affection more frequent than a 
-Lethargy, and always without a Fever, ought to have ſuch a 
Cauſe as is capable of (topping the Paſſage of the nervous Fluid 
from the cortical Subſtance to the Medulla, not only in one 
Part, but throughout the whole Brain. 1. Such is the roo great 
Relaxation of the Canals conveying the Blood thro” the Brain, 
on account of which the Blood can neither circulace briskly, 
nor can a ſufficient Quantity of nervous Fluid be ſecreted; as 
it commonly * in plethoric old Men. 2. A difficult Cir- 
culation of the Blood, eſpecially when thick and impure, thro” 
the Head, and from thence a Compreſhon of the Brain. Hence 

lethoric Perſons are ſleepy; hence ſcorbutic and hypochon- 
brine Perſons frequently fall into this Drowlineſs, and the more 
when the Humours are compelled more plentifully e Head 
by Spaſms of the lower Belly. And from hence e muſt 
derive the Origin of that Species of Coma Somnolentum, which, 
according to Riverius, ſometimes deppons to Children afflicted 
with the Worms in the inteſtines; for in this Caſe the vital 
Juices are forced to the ſuperior Parts by Spaſtns of the Abdo- 
men. Hence very plethoric Perſons, upon the Acceſs of any 
Cauſe moving and expanding the Blood excellively, as Drunken- 
neſs, are often plunged into a profound Sleep, and abſolutely 
deſtroyed by it. 3. An exceſſive Collection of Serum in the 
Brain, and its Membranes, and an Extravaſation thereof; 
whence injudicious Suppreſſions and Exſiccations of Runnings 
of the Ears, a Coryza, and Ulcers, contribute to this kind of 
Diſorder; nor js it uncommon for a Coma Sormnolentum in- 
ſtantly to follow an Iſchury, or entire Suppreſſion of the Urine, 
which, the Flux of Urine being reſtored, immediately ceaſes. 

The firſt Species of a Carus, which ſeldom, and only in very 
plethoric P „occurs in the Beginning or Vigour of acute 
Fevers, ap thoſe of the continual K 8 48 upon 
the 2 bundance and Ebullicion of the » by which 
the Veſſels of the Brain, and its Membranes, are ſo expanded, 
that they compreſs the ſoft Subſtance of the Brain, and im- 
e the Entrance of the nervous Juices into the medullary 
Part, throughout the whole Head: Hence that Juice is the 
more copiouſly forced through the Cerebellum into the Parts 
which have the Conduct of. the vital Functions, and renders 
the Syſtole of che Hear more vehement. Hence it is evident, 


. 
it 
Or 


or if the Body is much refrigerat 


that all heatidg, abd powerful Remedies applied in thoſe Fes, 
Neglect of Veneſeftions and an imprudent Exhibition of Nar- 
cotics in order to procure Sleep in Fevers, muſt neceſſarily 
contribute to produce a Carus. 

Many es conſpire to the Generation of the other Species 
of a Carus, which follows after the Cure of acute Fevers; For 
it is to be obſerved, that the fldid, as well as the ſolid Parts are 
ſarprifingly altered by a febrile Heat ; the Solids are deprived of 
their natural Vigour and Tone; the Fluids, by the Violence of 
a continual Attrition, are ed, and acquire 4 Conſiſtence 
not over- agreeable to the vital Oeconomy. For the more hu- 
mid and generous Part of the vital Juices, no Nutriment bei 
added, is diſſipated, and conveyed through various Parts out 
the Body; and hence reſults a Deficience of the nervous Flui 

as it were, gelatinous Conſiſtence of the Lymp 
and a Coagulation of the Blood itfelf. By à Con- 


a Want of nervous Juices. Of « Compreſſure of the Brain, 
made by the Blood h it with Difficulty, it muſt 


pa 
neceſſarily follow, that a preternatural Drowſineſs, with a Ditni- 


—_ - 


—_ te OS will ariſe ; bras _ 1 
uring the Fever, powerful Remedies, which weaken t lids, 
or abſolute Narcotics, have been adminiſtred. And if theſe 


Defects of the Fluids and Solids are increaſed, as is common in the 
— 2 e bas unactive A. 
te t eſſels, are extrav 
thus bring on unavoidable Death. | | 
The of a Lethargy are the fame which we have 
aſſigned for a Coma Somnolenrum, that they are 
cortical Sub- 


ſleepy Affections a difficult and debilitated Circulation of 
Blood h che Veſſels of the Meninges and Brain, and 
eater or leſs Degree of Stagnation of the ſerous Parts. But 
there is cither a Separation of the thin Serum made 
ores of the Arteries, or an abſolute Extravaſation. 

But a Lethargy is diſtinguiſhed from a Carus in this; that the Pa- 
tients, being rouſed in the former, anſwer ; in the latter, they do 
not. There is, likewiſe, Difference between an Apoplexy and 
nolency; for in an Apoplexy the Refpiration is difficult, and it ter- 


minates in a Palſy, which does not ha in a Carus. Ir d 
likewiſe, from a in which the Pulſe is ſmall, or very ob- 
ſcure and languid, and the Face cadaverous ; in carotic Patients 


the Pulſe is large and ſtrong, and the Colour of the Face a 
rather florid: Nor does it differ leſs from an hyſteric F, 
uſe ſuch Patients are without all Reſpiration, and afterwards 
underſtand and remember: But in a Carus they neither under- 
ſtand, nor remember in the Fit; they have their Eyes always 
ſhut, or, if they are open'd, they cloſe thern immediately. 

As from the Premiſes, the ſpecial and immediate Cauſes o 
Affections are very evident; fo, in general, it ought to be known, 
that all thoſe rhings conduce to the Production of them, which 

romote a difficult Circulation of the Humours through the 

eſſeis of the Brain and Meninges, and a Stagnation cof, 
and impair the elaſtic Force of the Veſſels and Membranes. 
Among the remote Cauſes may be reckoned cacochymic, ca- 
chectic, ſcorbutic Indiſpoſitions of the ; a Debility, occa- 
lioned by too much Grief, Sorrow, or a Diſeaſe of long Con- 
tinuance, or enormous Profuſion of Blood; an Abule of ine- 
briating Liquors, Spirit of Wine, Beer too ſpirituous and full of 
Hops; 2 Surfeits; inhabiting a moiſt Apartment, where 
the Air is denſe and vapid; and a humid and cloudy Conſtitu- 
tion of the Air; Winds blowing long from the Weſt; the Win- 
ter Seaſon; and an Abuſe of Tobacco. 

Beſides, ir may be nd pe K in Practice, that a 
Coma Somnolentum, or even a Lethargy, is excited in ſanguineo- 

hlegmatic —_— of a groſs Habit, and full of Blood, from a 
ppreſſion of the Hzmorrhoids, Menſes, or any uſual and criti- 
cal Hemorrhage whatſoever. Nor is it uncorrimon for the ſame 
Affections to be generated by checking habitual Morning-ſwears, 
or thoſe which are critical ; and, alſo, by a Suppreſſion of any 
ſerous Excretions, or by a ſudden Extenuation of cedematous 
Legs and Feet. Not to mention, that in thoſe whoſe Brains 
are weak, if roo large Quantities of ſpirituous Liquors are taken, 
whilſt heated with ſuch 
Liquors, a profound Sleep, with a Stupor, may be produced; 
which, however, ceaſes in a ſhort time, without any 2 * 
Comarous and lethargic Affections are, alſo, excited by a Ce 
tion of arthritic or podagric Pain, which before returned once 
or twice in a Year: I have ſeen a Lethargy, accompani, 
with a convulſive Aſthma, immediately ceaſe, togerher with the 
Afthma, upon the Retum of the Pain to the Joints. Among 
the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders we may, likewiſe, number the 
exceſſive and unſeaſonable Uſe of vaporous Subſtances; for in 
weak Subjects I have often obſerved beavy * 


dangerous Somnolences produced by Wormwood and 

given in large. Quantities, by Narcotics, Smoak of Sulphur, 
and the Vapour of ing Coals, ned in too narrow a 
Space. The exceſſive Uſe of fragrant Things, likewiſe, is 1 0 
judicial. Strabo, Lib. 16. tells us, that the Inhabitants of Sab 
fall into this Diſorder, from the Odour and Fragrancy of the 
Flowers and Fruits produced in that Country. I have known 
In where the Smell has been entirely loſt, by a continued 
Uſe of ſweet - ſcented Subſtances, becauſe rheſe ſeem ro induce 
a Relaxation of the Membranes of the Brain, and nervous Mem- 
branes of the Noſe. To the Cauſes of fl Aﬀections, alſo, 
belong Violences done to the Head: Thus Galen, Lib. de Inſty. 
Odor. Cap. 6. enumerates among theſe, the Compreſſure of the 
Brain made by the Su , who perforated the Cranium, and 
Membrane inveſting the Brain: And 1, fays Mercarialis, in 


Prelef#. Batav. p. 22. once ſaw a Perſon, injured by a Surgeon 
with an unſeaſonable Perforation of the Chanice, become ira 


mediately carotic. 
The Prognoſtic of theſe Affections at eo on hp 5 570 
Kind; but more or leſs fatal, according-to the Violence of t 


Cauſes: And indeed, a Coma Vigil preſages a Phrenſy, 
and Convulſions; and, in malignant Fevers, ofrerr changes into 
a mortal Sleep: Bur a ſound Sleep, as Hippocrates * in 
Coat. Pranot. ſometimes, in Fevers, preſages a certain and firm 
Criſis, and is not bad. When Pains attend a Carus, according 
to the ſame Hippocretes, they portend a Convulfion : The older, 
more weak, and more impregnated with impure Juices, the Bo- 
dies are, the more Danger does a Coma portend; and eabily, 26 
Mercatas ſays, Lib. 1. Cap. 12. tertnitates in a fatal Lethargy. 
A Carus is the more dangerous, the more violent the attending 
Fever is, and the wotſe its Symptoms are, and the mote crude 
the Urine. However, the firſt and ſecond Species are often 
cured; the third is always mortal. A Letbargy is never without 
Danger; bur that is worſt, which is accompanied by a Tremor 
of the Limbs, and a cold Sweat of the Face. 1 


Tux Cu. 


in the Cure of ſleepy Diſeaſes, ſhould regard 
theſe three Intentions ; firſt, to rouſe the Patient from his Sleep; 
next, to remove the ty of Circulation, the 8 or 

Extra vaſation of the Blood in the Head; and, thirdly, to re- 
ſtore the loſt Strength of the Membranes, and Veſſels of the 


For ſhaking off Drowfmeſs, and ting the Patient, thoſe 
Remedies are efficacious, which act upon the nervous Parts, by 
agitating them, vellicating and inducing a tremulous and ofcil- 
latory Motion, through the whole nervous Syſtem : Such are, 
1. Powerful Acids; and, of theſe, the Preference muſt be given 
to the Spirit of V iſe, (which is to! but a moſt concen- 
tred Spirit of Vinegar) mixed with Eſſence of Caſtor : This, 
applied to the Noſe, in ſtimulating and penetrating, is ſuperior 
:roralll others 2. Volatile Salts, as urinous Spirit of Sal Amtno- 
niac, prepared with Quick-lime ; which being applied to the Vertex, 
or, what is ſill better, put into the Noſe, excites Sternutation, 
and greatly ſhakes off the Torpor and Drowfſineſs. 3. Fetid 
things, as Galbanum, Partridge-teathers, and others, burnt; ſo 
that the ſtrong Scent may affect the Noſe. 4. Cold Water 
ſuddenly all over the Head, which, by ſtr ing, at 
the ſame time, the Membranes of the Brain readily di wi 
Sleep. 5. Cataplaſms prepared of inegar, Rue, Bay- 
leaves, Tops of Savory, - Muſtard-ſeed, Caftor, and Cam = 


— to the Head, when ſhaved, the Forehead, 
Temples. 

The Efficacy of theſe is promoted, and, at the ſame time, the 
ſcrous Colluvies, if it is offenſive,- is derived from the Head, 
1. By Sternutatories ; the beſt of which is Salc of whire Vitriol, 
if ten Grains of it are diſſolved in half an Ounce of Marjoram - 
water, and drawn up the Noſe. 2. By Veſicatories of Can- 
tharides, ſornewhar large, and laid on the Feet and Neck; for 
theſe both give Motion to the ſolid nervous Parts, and make a 
Revulſion of the ſerous Humours. 
with or without Scatification. 
wferior Parts. 
Ciyfters are, in 


7 By acrid Clyſters. 6. Acrid and ſtimulati 
uch Caſes, of very great Service, to which 
Gemmæ, common Salt, or the Root of Squills, are added, with 
4 View of increafing che Stimulation. 

The Patient, by the Help of theſe, being rouſed from his 
Drowlſine6, it remains, that an equal Circulation of che Humours 
through the whole Body be reftored, and then the debilitated 
-Parts d. The firſt End is anſwered by frequent 
Bleeding, whilft the Sleepinefs laſts, if the Veſſels are turgi 
with Blood; and much more ſhould it be perform'd, whe t 
Sleepineſs is uer d, in order to prevent a Relapſe: Then, 
I if — ſt be 8800 are AE Aer or 

ized wich Spaſms, t ought to be open d with a gentle 
Laxative. Nervous, mixed with diaphoretic, Medicines, contri- 
bute to diſperſe the Stagnations of the Humours, and, alſo, to 
fr the infirm Parts: Among theſe, the Eſſence of Aloes- 
wood and Amber, with the Spirit of Lilies of the Valley, of 
Sal Ammoniac, and acrid Tincture of Antimony, are of great 


By Cupping-glaſſes, ei 
by Lg, Alen of the 


Efficacy. And Salt of Hartſhorn, 
Pod He Coy ene wn g e 
v ta 

Laſtly, Rape Tho fleepy Di 
partly by 2 Removal of the Cauſes producing 
a Suppreſſion of the 


ins, and preſerve a regular Succefſion of 
Meats difficult of 


and ſpirituous Things, mult be avoided. Let the be — 
Ciſed carefully: All Repletion is to be avoided ; and Faſting, and 
eating ſparingly, is of Witain 


watery mult be abſtained from: He muſt eat more roaſted tha! 
boiled Fieſh. Bread muſt be entirely cleanſed of 
with which it is often intermixed. Let old infirm Men uſe Wine, 
as their Milk: Let them not protra@ their $1 
them be cautious of Affections of the Mind; 
ly enjoy the Converſation of their Friends ; let them pleaſe 
lelves with convenient Journeys ; ler 
rve the Excretions, as by Stool, as by the P 
_ and let them nor forget the uſual 
imes. 
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 Pracricat. Cavrions. 
As the Cauſes of ſleepy 


for each Species, A 
acute Fevers, from an 
Membranes of the Brain is ing, © i abou roqure 

m 0 rain oac o ita ires 
ſuch Remedies as my not be prejudic to the Fever: A 


be open d with Clyſters, which muſt not be very acrid; and then 
Remedies ſhould be given, which, 1 5 wha” cooling the 
Humours, check the Heat thereof: For this Purpoſe, the ab- 
ſorbent Powders, gently nitrous Medicines, in a Dr with 
diaphoretic Antimony, and diapnoic and anal 
_—_— ies, _ * R 

e in t Fevers. I, alſo, approve very much o 
Medicine recommended by Lovichivs, which Conſift of Rob 
of Currants, three Ounces, diſſolved in two Pints of Spring- 
water, and render'd gratefully acid, by an Addition of Spirit of 


Virriol. 

Sweet Spirit of Nitre, by its cooling and gently anod 
Quality, is of great Uſe: Nor are — # A —=&. 12 
neglected ; as Cataplaſms prepared with Vinegar, or the Un- 


tum Alabaſtrinum, a to the Tem es; live Animals 


— * wild 
are © t 
Pre 


ifſefted, and laid on the Head: Not a quier and 
mild Regimen. 

As a Coma Vigil, familiar in an Hem , is of longer Con- 
rinuance, ſo it is more difficult to be cured. He will perform 


but little, who attempts the Symptom only, and neglects the 


principal Diſorder : remains, but to cure the Hemi- 
plegia by oper Methods; for then naural Sleep will ſponta- 
neouſly follow. 


A particularly the firſt Species of it, requires plentiful 
Bleeding, if the pro unity is not ſuffer'd ga cee; 
then the Patient muſt be rouſed by Clyſters, render d ſtimu- 
lating by Squills; byVeſicatories; by putting diſtilled Vinegar into 
the Noſtrils; and then, internally Orgaſm of the Humours 
muſt be compoſed by cooling fixed r and Acids. 
The ſecond Species of the Carus, as it is 


et it is proper to whether the Patient 
eſicatoties, and Ges bo have recourſe to 
Cs. 


A Coma Somnolentum is v r 
—— The firſt requires either the natural ſerous Excretions 
to be reſtored ; or artificial ones to be ſubſtituted in their room. 
A Suppreſſion of Urine is to be removed by proper R 


the Noſe, and ſtimulating the Nerves to 
Phlegm offends the Stomach, an artifici 
for which Purpoſe, half a or a 


ion. When a viſcid 
Vomit is ſerviceable ; 


of pow- 


der'd Squills, or 4 few Grains, two, for Example, of emetic 
ith ſome laxative 


Tartar, may be given ſucceſsfully, mixed with 
Potion. 


avoided, as- Poiſons; and, inſtead of theſe Qyſtete, Bleeding, 
:entle Laxatives, cooling and nervous Powders, and others of 


at Kind, ſhould be ſubſtituted: And all theſe are proper fot a 
Lethargy ; only chat ofcen requires more efficacious exciting Re- 
'medies 


Whatever ſleepy Affections proceed from an Extravaſation of 
the Blood or Serum within the inges and Cranium, produced 
by external Violence, cannot be cured, before the extravaſated 
Humour is diſcharged 3 Though, before this 

ration, Bleeding, it che Quantity of Blood is redundant, is highly 


ſr . 
: T 64 Face, Eyes turgid wirh Blood, tumid Veins, and ſtrong 
Pulſations of the Arteries, indicate Bleeding to be very proper 
in ſleepy Aﬀections; After this, if the florid Colour of the 
Countenance, and Strength of the Pulſe, continue, there is Hope 
of a Recovery; but at the ſame time it will be neceſſary once 
more to open a Veip, becauſe inſufficient Bleeding is capable of 
doing Miſchief. The thicker the Blood is ſuppoſed to be, the 
larger Incifion ſhould be made in the Vein, that there may be a 
more extenſive Outlet for it. ; 

After Bleeding, the Body muſt be opened, either by a Laxa- 
tive given internally, or a Clyſter, nor indeed, without theſe 

tevious Evacuations, ought 7 other Kind of Remedies, as 
—— Diaphoretics, or Sternutatories, to be adminiſtred, 
becauſe, by them, a greater Motion and Impetus of the Hu- 
mours to the Head is excited. BIT 5 ; 
In every fleepy Diſorder it is proper to avoid warm Bachs, 
vaporous Subſtances, and ſuch as incline, by their fragrant 
and ſtrong Smell, to Sleep. Much more abſurd is it to uſe 
Narcotics, ſulphureous Remedies, Opiates, or Medicines in which 
Saffron or Poppies are Ingredients. To this Claſs belong theria- 
cal Medicines, which the Antients uſed to preſcribe in theſe 
Affections; for this is adding Fuel to the Fire. | 

External Volatiles, generally applied to the Noſe, ſhould never be 
uſed unleſs in Somnolencies proceeding from a cold ſerous Cauſe ; 
and, therefore, we muſt abſtain from theſe in all Sleepineſs at- 
tending a Fever, or which ariſes from an eryſipelatous, purpurine, 
or eruptive Matter conveyed to the Brain; for, in theſeCaſes, fix d, 
bur, at the ſame time, penetrating Acids are uſed with more 
Succeſs. Of this Kind is the Oxyrrhodium, which Avicewna 
and Rha ſis long ago recom z to which Marjoram and 
Rue may be added. | | 

Though the drinking of hot Mineral Waters, and much more 
the Acidulz, ſhould not be abſolutely adviſed in idiopathic Diſ- 
eaſes of the Head; yet in Somnolencies which affect hypochon- 
driac Perſons, from a ſuppreſſed Flux of the Hzmorrhoids, or 
4 Receſs of the Gout, I have found a ſurpriſing Quality in the 
Caroline Springs, thoſe particularly which break out nzar the 
Mill, in reſtoring the gouty Paroxyſms, and diſpelling Drowſi- 
neſs. 

We muſt, above all things, take care not to uſe Sternutatories 
in the Beginning of this Diſorder, to rouſe the Patient from 
Sleep, eſpecially in plethoric Perſons z, becauſe, by an unſeaſon- 
able Remedy of this Kind, a greater Afflux of Humours to the 
Head is cauſed, and from thence there is great Danger of an 
Apoplexy. Frederic Hoffman, , 

A Carus is a flight Apoplexy, but an highly profound Sleep, 
accompanied with a Fever, ariſing principally from ſuch Ca 
as compreſs the Brain, as yet uninjured; or ſuch as obſtruct it, 
but are, at the ſame time, more eaſily removed than in an Apo- 
plexy. In a Carus there is ſome, though a fleeting and tranſi - 
tory, Perception; and ſome, though a ſmall Degree of, Senſa- 

n 


tion. 
Hence, upon the Removal of a Carus, the Patient has his 
Health reſtored, unleſs, perhaps, a kind of Shaking of the Head 
ſhould remain for ſome time. x s 
The Cure may be collected from the Article ArorLExTA. 
The Coma Vigil, the Coma Somnolentum, and the Cataphora, 
ſeem to be only ſlight and gentle Species of a Carus. 

But a Lethargy is a ſlight Species of Apoplexy, ar from 
a cold, viſcid, and aqueous Caule ; for which Reaſon the Know- 
ledge and Cure of it is to be gathered under the Article Aro- 
PLEXIA and PARALYs1s. Boer baave Aphor. 


LETHE, ain. Forgetfulneſs. This, when it occurs in Fe- 


vers, is, by Hippocrates, eſteemed of very bad Preſage. 
; LEVATOR Scapeule proprius, by Winſlow called Angu- 
 laris, 

This is a long and pretty thick Muſcle, about two Fingers in 
Breadth, lying above 98 Angle of the Scapula, along 
the poſterior lateral Part of the Neck of that Bone. 

Ile is inſerted above, in the Extremiries of the tranſverſe A 
hyſes of the four firſt Vertebrz of the Neck, by four fleſhy 
N ending in ſhort Tendons. Sometimes the ſecond, ſome- 
times the thirg or both, and ſometimes the fourth of theſe 
Branches are wanting; theſe Defects being made up by the 


Largeneſs of the reſt. 1 
From thence theſe Branches run dowa a little obliquely, and 


then, uniting together, they are inſerted into the ſuperior Angle 
Scapula, and in 


of whe from thence to 


* 


the Edge of its Bale 


iL'EJ 
che (ell criaogular Space, being by. 
1 nnn 
This Muſcle is ezfily divided into two, through its whole 


b. It is covered by the Trapezius; and its Inſertions in 


eck are ſometimes mixed wich thoſe of the neighbouring 


ſeles. | 
The Angularis, by its Iuſertion in the ſuperior Angle of the 
Scapula, moderates the Deſcent of that re while the Trape- 
Zius and Serratus major taiſe the Acromium. Afterwards, when 
theſe two Muſcles ceaſe to act, the laris raiſes the fuperior 
e, and, by that means, depreſſes the Acrotnium. x 
ence we ſee, that this Muſcle is improperly called Levator 
Scapulz proprius, ſince it does not raile, but depreſſes the Sca- 
la. t Name would agree better to the Serratus major. 
hether this Muſcle can have any Share in moving the Neck, 
the 8 in which it is inſerted, being kept immoveable by 
other Muſcles, I cannot at preſent determine, Winſlow's Aus- 


tomy. 

LEVATORES ANI. Theſe Muſcles rie fleſhy from. each 
Side of che Offa Pubis, internally within the Pelvis, as alſo from 
Part of the Os Iſchium and Sacrum : From theſe Places, like 
Lines, drawn from a Circumference towards a Centre, its 
Fibres deſcend over the Muſculi Marſupiales, to their Im- 
plantation at the lower End of the Inteſtinum Rectum in the 
Anus. The Uſe of theſe Muſcles is principally to ſuſpend and draw 
the Anus upwards, left the Fæces ſhould be burdenſome to the 
Spbincter. In their Deſcent on each Side forwards, from the 

ſſa Pubis, they paſs cloſe over the Glandule proſtate, in 
a manner embracing them ; by, which Mechanifin they are 
rendered Capable of compreſſing them and, by a Retraction of 
the Anus, at the ſame time act on the Veſiculæ ſeminales, in 
order 2 promote the Emiſſion of the ſeminal Juices, in Co- 
ition. er. ö 

LEUCACANTHA. A Name for the Carina; cauleſcens ; 

flore — 55 5 

ADENDROS, Africana, arbor tota argentea, ſericea 
foliis integris. A Name e . Rees 
* ſericeis, latiſſimis. 57 1 
EUCADbENDROS, Africana. Arbor argentea, [ammo | 
nato. A Name for the Conoc on; 8 
1 rn, ibique limbo rubro; flore 
C . 


la aureo; cong 
facile de —_— | 
? Scolymocephalos, foli 
4 dias for the — «og 


the 


LEUCADENDROsS, 
ori, apicibus tridentatis. 
folio rigido, anguſto, apice tridentato, rubro ; flore aureo. 4 

LEUCADENDRoOs ſimilis Africana arbor, argentea, folio ſum- 
2 7 da. A 12 for I. pi of ane 

s lanuginoſts; in apice tri rabro, qua e 5 

LEUC IA. The fam as Laucania. * 

LEUCANTHEMUM. 

* Characters are; A ME 

t agrees in ev ing wi Chryſanthemum, except 
the white Colour of En . 3 

Boerhaave mentions eleven Species of this Plant; which are, 

* 1. Leucanthemum; radice repente ; foliis latioribus, ſerratis. 
492. | 
2. Leucanthemum ; e. See BELL1s Maio. 


3. Leucanthemum ; . e; Caule villis caneſcente, T. 
492. ; | 
B barbulis fiſtuloſis. 


to Lav 
5. Leucanthemum ; Canarienſe ; ſapore Pyrethri. H. C. Lew- 
ca itbemum; Canarienſe, foliis Chryſanthemi, ſapore Pyrethri. T. 
666. Chamamelum, Canarienſe, ceratophyllum, fruticoſius, glauco 
FH. 


folio craſſiore, ſapore fer vido, Magola ab incolis dickum. M 


3.8 = 
The Nice Leaves, Flowers, or Wood, chewed in the Mouth, 
are of ſo penetrating a Taſte, as to cauſe an Inundation of Lymph 
in the Mouth, as if it proceeded from a Fountain; for which 
Reaſon they are of excellent Service in the Tooth-ach : The 
freſh Leaves, in particular, are properly applied to a pained 
Tooth; for I take this Plant to be both reſolvent and aperitive. 
It is taken for Pyrethrum, or Pellitory of Spain, and nor with 
out Reaſon : This, however, is not the Pyrethrum of the 
bur may ſerve inſtead of it in dry Diſeaſes of the Viſcera and 
Inteſtines. Cæſalpinus highly commends an Ointment of this Plent 
for the Itch. Hiſtoria Plantarum, aſcrib'd to Boerbaave. 
6. Leucanthemum; folio Abſinthii breviore; Alpinum. 7, 
2 Leucanthemum ; folio Abſinthii ; Alpinum. Ciaffs. 
. Leucanthemum ; Luſitanicum; Chamemeli folio craffiore, 
9. Leucanthemum; montanum ; foliis Chryſanthemi. T. 
492. * 
10. Leucanthemum; Tanaceti folio; flore majore. Tunace- 
inodorum, flore majore. C. B. P. 132. Matricaria, ana- 
2 
11 


: fore majore, ſemine umbilicato. T. 493. 
. Leucanthemum ; idis facie; —— Ra ſemine 
ppoſo. Bellis, major, ramoſa, umbellifera, Americana. Park. 
t. 528. After, aununs, ramoſus, albus, latifolius, Canadenſis. 
M. H. 3. 122. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 108. | 
i LEUCAS 


— LEUCAS Montevs. A Name for the Galeopfis ; ſive Urtica 


inert, luteo. 
LEUCE, adan. A Species of y. See LRA. 
_ LEUCELECTRUM. - White Amber. Blaxcard. 


LEUCISCOS, urs. The Name of à Fiſh of the Mul- 
let-kind. Galen, de Aliment. Facultat. Lib. 3. Cap. 25 

LEUCOCHRUS, Aas, according to Gorrexs, is a ſort 
of Wine, made of dried Raiſins, firſt' trodden, then macerated 
in Sea-water, and afterwards caſt into white Muſt. | 

LEUCOGRAPTIIS, Adwoſexpic, is the Name of a Stone, 
otherwiſe called Maroxus and Galaxie. It is found in Egypt, 


and being of 'a ſoft Contexture, and eaſy to be diſſolved, is 
uſed by the Whirſters, in gs their Linen. It is ſuppoſed 
to be of an emplaſtic Quality, to be good for ſuch as are 


troubled with Spitting ot Blood, the Cceliac Paſſion, or Pains in 
the Bladder, being taken in Water; alſo for Women labouring 
under a Flooding, if taken as before, ar applied in a Peſſary. 
It is an RIES in ophthalmic Medicines of a ſoft Com- 
poſition, for it 

 Aadpuale, ſee CoxLoua] and repreſſes Defluxions; and, 

o a Cerate, it cicarrizes Ulcers in the tender Parts of the 

989 Lib. 5. Cap. 152. | 


SUCOIUM.. ©. 
The Characters are; 
It has a long, flat, bicapſulat Pod, which is full of ſmooth, 


flat, orbiculated Seeds, which are generally ma: ginated, or bor- 
us aa the Edges ; the Flowets are beautiful and ſweet- 
Boerhaave mentions thirty-one Species of the Plant, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues attributed to them at preſent, 
that I know of, except the firſt and twenty-ſecond. 
2 firſt is the 3 — 
eucoium ; incanum ; majus. C. B. P. 200. ; Hiſt. 1. 779. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 217. Turn. Inſt. 220. Leucoium album. 22 
Ger. 372. Leucoium ſimplex ſativum. Park. Theat. 258. Ler- 
coium hyemale & din durans album. J. B. 2 874. STOCK- 
GILLY-FLOWER. | 
This is a Plant which grows almoſt in every Garden, and, 
therefore, is ſo well known, that it needs little to be faid about 
it. It has long, narrow, hoary, or whitiſh Leaves, ſer alternately 
on the Stalks. The Flowers are large, of four Leaves a piece, 
ſometimes white, ſometimes red, frequently ſtriped, of a 
ant ſweer Scent. The Seed is flat and round, growing in 
Pods, divided in two in the Middle, by a long Par- 
tition. It grows only in Gardens, and flowers a great Part of 


the Summer. | 

The Flowers are uſed, —_ very rarely.  Dioſcorides com- 
mends them for Ulcers, and Cha uf / the Fundament, and In- 
flammations of the Matrix. Galen affirms, that they help the 
Infirmities of the Liver and Spleen, and provoke the Menſes, 
and haſten che Birth. 

The twenty - ſecond is the | 7 

Leucoium ; luteum; vulgare. C. B. P. 202. Turn. Inſt. 221. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 18, Chyeri, Leucoium luteum. Offic. Len- 
coium luteum, vulgo Cheiri er (ci. J. B. 2. 87a. Raii Hiſt. 
1. 872. Synop. 3- 291. ri, ſiue Lencoium vulgare luteum. 
Park. Theart. 625. Parad. 256. Viola lutea. Ger. 371. Emac. 
456. WALL-FLOWER. FEY 

Wall-flowers have a thick, woody, crooked Root, of a 
- whitiſh Colour, from which ſpring __—_— brittle Stalks, 
beſer with ſmall, oblong, ſharp-pointed Leaves ; and having on 
their Tops ſeveral projy farge yellow four-leaved Flowers, of a 

weet Scent : are followed by long lender Pods, 

or Seed-veſlels, containing rediſh, flat It grows upon 
old Walls and * and flowers in April. | 
The Flowers, which are the only Part uſed, are cordial and 
i ic, and ſtrengthen the Nerves, help the 22 and 
Palſy, cure the Green-ſickneſs, and procure the Menſes. 
| inal Preparations are only the. Oil, by Infuſion of the 
Flowers, which is warming and comforting, and good for Pains 
in the Limbs. Miller's Bot. Off: | 
It is bitter, of a ſaltiſh Taſte, and reddens the blue 
Paper pretty much. By the chymical Analyſis, it yields, beſides 
ſeveral acid Liquors, ſome concreted volatile Salt, and a good 
deal of Oil and Earth: Thus this Plant is filled with Sal Ammo- 

niac, Sulphur, and cerreſtrial Parts. ; 
I be Flowers are 2 uſed to provoke the Urine, and 
open the Bowels. Infuſion of them cures the Green-(ick- 
neſs, provokes the Menſes, and relieves the Pally, The Oil of 
the blower, made by Infuſion, is reſolving, and good for the 
Rheumatiſm. Martyn Tournefore. 

The Flowers are of fine Parts, diſcuſs, exterge, are anodyne, 
expel the Fcetus and — ang ov Account = wm 
reckoned, by Galen, 7 Simpl. among Medicines whi 
Greeks Woes Pbeboria, from gbięs, a uſual Word in Hip- 
pocrazes, for Aboruon}, or ſuch as deſtroy the Foetus, and pro- 
cure jon. Pr i in Uſe are a Conlerve.of- the 
Flowers, a 2 _ and the (8 2 Flowers 9 
ion, which is a Prelervative againſt poplexy, gives Re- 
be der he Pally, and is an excellent Anodyne in Wounds 
YOUL, H. a 


up the hollow. Ulcers of the Eyes [. 


Conſerve, are made of them. The 


4 
baU _ 
A Uterus. 1 5500 BN — 2 * 


of the Flowers, taken in Water of the ſame, with good 
Succe eſervati 

Succeſs, us a Preſryaive againſt the Apoplexy und Pal. Rat 
Ot the Flowets is prepared a and cordial Syrup, 


which is more to be commended for its Smell than Virtucs. 
The Wall-flower is recommended for provoking the Menſes and 

>Cchia. In Italy they anoint the Region of the Pubes with the 

it of the Flowers, in order to facilitate the Birth. Hiſt. Plant. 
1 4 Boerbaave. 

or provoking the Menſes, or expelling the dead Fartus and 

zundines, or for opening G een, of the Liver, even in 
an invererate Jaundice, there is ſcarce a more effectuaſ Remedy 
than the Flowers of Cheiri, taken twice every Day, in warm 
Beer. Hoffman, de Preſt. Remed. domeſtic. 

Lxucoſun is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Al. vsso1DREG, 
ALYSSUM, LUNARIA, THLASPIDIUM, and HesPER 18. 

LEeucorum. BUL OSM. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of NaR- 
CISSO-LEUCOIUM. 


ASVCOLACHANON, according to Blancard, is the wild 
erian. 
SOM iy from 2 white. A. —— of 
Je; the ſame as Albugo. LBU Los. 
LEUCONY MPHAA. * 
The End. of the Folicle opens laws baceous; 
e Er [ icle a large, her ; 

tetraphyllous Calyx, which expands in . a radiated 
Star. The Flower has twenty or more white large Petals, 
beautifully expanded like a Roſe ; within theſe are ſeated great 
Numbers of petaloidal Stamina, furniſhed with incurvated Teſti- 
culi, The Ovary grows on a Placenta latent within the Calyx, 
and is divided into twenty Capſules, or Cells, by the like Num 
of perpendicular Intercloſures, which Cells are ſtuffed with Mul- 
tirudes of Seeds : This Ovary is, alſo, ſurrounded with twenty 
Tubes, in the Middle of which is an obtuſe Apex. The teſt of 
the Characters are thoſe of the Nymphaa. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

r. Leuconymphæa; Nymphaa ; alba major. C. B. P. 193. 
Tours. Inſt. 260. Boer. Ind. A. 281. Nymphea alba. Offic. Ger. 
672. Emac. 819. Raii Hiſt. a. 1320. Synop. 3.368. J. B. 3. 770. 


ns alba major vulgaris. Park. Theat. 1251, Nenuphar. 
b. 561. Aguape Braſili r. Marcgr. 21. Aguape. Piſon. 


(1648.) 91. 4 ve Nymphea. Ejuſd. (1658. WII. T 
(1648.) 91. Aguape þ e Nymph. Ejuſd, (1658.) 219 E 


The white Water-lily has many large, round, thick Leaves, 
lying on the Top ot the Water; not at all indented about the 

ges, ſtanding on long thick Foot-ſtalks; they ſpring from 
a large white Kooty ſending forch many Fibres, and tticking faſt 
in the Earth, at the Bottom of the Water. The Flowers grow, 
likewiſe, on long round Stalks, that ariſe immediately from the 
Root; they are large, in Shape like a Tulip before it opens, con- 
liſting of ſeveral Rows of Leaves, the outermoſt being greeniſh, 
but the reſt of a pure white Colour, with yellow Stamina in 
the Middle ; they are followed oy large round Heads, full gf 
broad, flat, ſhining Seed : It grows, in Rivers and large Lakes, 


and flowers in June. The Root and Flowers, and ſometimes 
the Leaves, are uſed. 
They are cooling and drying, and accounted good to tay all 


kinds of Fluxes Looſeneſſes, the Gonorrhcea, and nocturnal 
Pollutions, by their ſoftening cooling Qualities allay ing the Acri- 
mony of the Seed, and thereby rendering Perſons Jeſs diſpoſed 
to Venery. The Leaves are good to be applied to hot Tumors 
and Inflammarions. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Root is a little glutinous, bitter, and gives a deep- red 
Tin cure to che blue Paper. 

By the chymical Analyſis it yields a deal of Acid, and 


very little concreted volatile Salt; ſo that it is no Wonder it ſhould 


ng. The Flowers are diſtilled; and a Syrup, and a 
oots are frequently uſed in 
the cooling Ptilan, for the Heat of Urine, and Inflammation of 
the Kidneys, and other Bowels. The Syrup is a little narcotic ; 
its Doie is an Ounce, Martyn: Tournefort. 

Many are very cautious of uſing this Plant, fot fear of ex- 
tinguiſhing all amorous Deſires, and rendering themſelves impo- 
tent; for it is found by Experience, they ſay, that the Uſe of 
the Seed, and the Root, r s Perſons very cold and dull as to 
Venereal Inclinations. Phony, Lib. 25. Cap. 7. writes, that t 
who take it twelve Days ſucceſſively, find themſelves depriv 
both of the ſeminal Fluid, and the Power of Coition. The 
Root of Leuconymphza, boiled in black Wine, and drank, ſtops 
the immoderate Flux of the Menſes, even when the Diſorder 
has been regarded as deſperate. Trag. The Twrks, they ſay, ma- 
cerate the Flowers in Water for a Night; and think that, if they 
rub their Noſtrils wich the ſame Water, or drink of it, they 
ſhall be preſerved from many ſevere Diltempers. * We prepare 
a Conſerve and Syrup of tne white Flowers, which procure 

but more {lowly than the Poppy. Simon Paul. | 


| Water of Nenuphar, with Camphire, has been found ef- 
fectual in an 2 of che Palate or Urdu, ad Te 
RN 5 ligt 


be ſweeteni 


From an hot aduſt Humour, Ex Obſ. Mare. Cumani a Velſchio 
editis, Raii Hiſt. Plant. 1 J 8 
2. Leu minor. has alba, minor. J. B. 3. 773. 
LEO COPHAGIOM. The” Name of a fort of Add 
ſaid to be good in a Conſumption. It is pes of ſweer Al- 
monds macerated in Roſe water, and the Fleſh of a Capon, or 
or a Partridge, boiled, contuſed, and paſſed through a Sierce. 
Caſtellus. f 
TECC OPHLEGMATICA, from Mut, white, and e ſta, 
Phlegm An univerſal, or partial, white abby Tumor of the 
Body, See HyDRoPs, and FinRA, .. 
LEUCOPHYLLON, adxiquance. The Name of a Com- 
polition deſcribed by Artius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 4. C. 113. and 
recommended as a good Application to the Neck and or > ww Y 
ſuppoſe, as a Perfurne. It is compounded of one Pound of arth of 
Samos, With Stytax, Indian Leaf, and Opobalſamum, of each two 
Ounces: Pound and work together the Styrax and Opoballa- 
mum, and criturare and ſiſt the Leaf; then mix them choroughly 
together in the Mortar, and add thereto a ſufficient Quantity of 
uice of Roſes; and ſo uſe it. : 
LEUCOPYRON, AA,, The Name of a Malagma, 
Galen, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. de Conyc. M. per Gen. ; | 
LEUCORRHOEA, from Aue, white, and pte, to flow. 
The Fluor Alhus. 
LEVIATHAN PENIS, The Penis of a Whale. 
commended againit the Fiuor Albus, and Dyſentery. . 
LEVIRAIA. That Species of Thornback which is furniſhed 
with Pricklcs only on the Tail. 
LEVIS I1CUM. A Nate for the Liguſticum; vulgare; foliis 
Api. 
LEX(PHAR MACON, anz:.gfppeanrey, irnports the ſame as 
AnxTipoTus. From , to ceaſe, and gapuaxry, a Poiſon. 
LEXIPYRETOS, un., from aye, to ceaſe, and 
ruft „ie, 2 Fever. Febrituge, cauling a Fever to ceaſe. | 
LIBANION, a:C411oy. The Name of a Collyrium, in Pau- 
lus AFriveta, Lib. 3. Cap. 22. and Lib. 7. Cap. 16. 8 
L'BANOS. The fame as LIBANoros. | 
LIBANOTIS. Offic. Libanotis Ferule folio, ſemine angwloſo. 


It is re- 


C. B. P. 158. Libanotis Cathryophorus quibuſdam floribus luteis. 


J. B. 3. 40. Raii Hiſt, 1. 424. Libanotis Galeni Cachrys verior. 

Ger. 858. (quoad deſcript.) Emac. 1010. Libanotis Ferale 

folio, five Cachryfera, ſive Cachrys vera. Park. Theat. 88 1. Ca- 

chrys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato, plans majore, foliis Pencedani an- 
guſtir. Tour, Inſt. 325. FENNEL-HERB, FRANKIN- 

CENSE. . 
It grows on the Mountains of Italy and Sicily, and flowers in 

May. The Root and Seed are uſed in Medicine. The Seed is 

called Cacury, the Virtues of which ſee under that Word. 

As to the Root, I find nothing ſingular relating to its Uſe. 
LiBaNoTls is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of LAskR- 

FITIUM. 

UrBatoTrs ALPEsSTR1s, A Name for the Ferula; Alpe- 
ſtris ; foliis Seſelios Maſſtlienſis. 
Lina Noris ALsATICa. A Name for the Oreoſelinum ; Apii 

folio, majus. 

, LipaNotis LATIFOLTA. A Name for the Siler ; foltis Aqui- 

gi. | 
| LIBANOTOS, aiCareres. Frankincenſe. See Tnvs. 
LIBELLA. The Name of a Fiſh of the cetaceous kind, 
repreſenred, by Galen, Lib. 3. C. 31. de Aliment. Facultat. as 
hard, unſavoury, and mucoſe. | 
L!B'DO. The lich is ſometimes thus called. 
LtBOS, „e. Any thing inſtilled into the Eyes. Galens 


E xe . | 

LI RA. A Roman Weight, divided into twelve Uncie, 
or Ounces; in Imitation of which the later Greeks had their 
Litra, which they divided after the ſame manner: This appears 
from Voluſianus Metius, Galen, and others. The Value of the 
Roman Libra is determined from the Value of the DENar1vs; 
which ſee. 

The Libra Auri, or Pondo, of the Romans, and Mna of the 
Greeks, when it is nummary, or put for a Sum of Money, al- 
ways ſigniſies an hundred Drachme. Arbuthnot. See DRa- 
CHMA. 

The modern Pounds are various, in different Countries; but 
the common Apothecaries Pound is twelve Ounces. A Pound 
in Pharmacy is, likewiſe, a Meaſure for Liquids: and then it is 
underſtood to conliſt of ſixteen Ounces. Ponpvs. 

LIBURNUM. See ViBURNUM. | 

LIBYANON, Xda, An motor of ſeveral Collyria de- 
ſcribed by Galen, Lib. 4. .J. C. M. 8. L. And by Ae- 
tins, T*trab. 2. Serm. 3. ur thinks Cd, in Paulus 
A gineta, is wrote, by Miſtake, for g. 

- LICHANOS, WX, is the fore Finger. . 

LICHAS, ds. A Meaſure of Length, equal to ten; the 
Breadrh of fourteen Fingers. 

_  L!CHEN. « | 

In 98 are; * 

t is of a thin, coriaceous, membranous, 
horny fort of Contexture; ſornetimes it expands 


gfelf into 


chartaceous ramous 


and ſometimes of an | 


Lamellæ; fornetimes ſhoots forth into round 
and ſmooth Branches. The ſeminal Veſſels are very copious 
are of the Figure of a Sawcer, and filled with Plenty 


duſty Seed. See a fuller Deſcription of Lichen under the Ar- 


ticle BOTANY, in the Explanation of botanic Terms. 
Boerhagve mentions eight Species of this Plant; which 
are, 
* Lid ; Dioſcoridis-6 Ph fecundus; colore ci 
» I. 331. ; Is 
* Lichen; Dioſcoridis & Pal Ecundus ; colore viridante. 
. 3.436 | | 
F. Licks Dioſcoridis & Plinii ſecundus ; colore flaveſcente. 
1. 331. | T 
Io ene lus. Tuurn. 
I»/t. 548. Boerh. Ind. A. 16 1 . Lichew- 
ynop.” 3. 72. 


vides cruſta folioſa ſcutellata pullas. Rai Muſe 
cus cruſts, aut 34 ans modo * adnaſcent . Synop. 
I. — 0 74 Hiſt. 1. rn : 6 24 

is Lichen grows to Trees, and is uſed inſtead of the La- 
chen; arboreus ; ſive Pulmonaris ; arborea. N 
: 5- - ; Cruſtz modo arboribus adnaſcens ; tenuiter divi 
us. I. 548. a 4 


6. Lichen; Cruftz modo aſſeribus adnaſcens; latior; mollior; 
vix vaſculoſus ; cinereus. t 208-4 12 
7. Lichen; Cruſtæ modo aſſeribus adnaſcuns; latior; mollior ; 
vix vaſculoſus; roſeus. « 1» n 
8. Lichen; Cruſtæ modo aſſeribus adnaſcens; latior ; mollior; 
vix vaſculoſus; eleganter variegatus ex roſeo, albo, nigre- 


9. Lichen; Cruſtz modo ſaxis adnaſcens; verrucoſus; cine- 
reus; & veluti exuſtus. T. 3549. N 
10. Lichen; maritimus. Boerh. Ind. A. 16. Lichen cinereys. 
Offic. Liaben cinereus terreſtris. Raii Cat, Ang]. 185. Hiſt. 1. 
117. Synop. 3. 23. Lichen pulmonavins, ſaxatilis, rufeſcens, 
Superne planus, inferne reticu/atus. Tour. Int. 549. Lichenoi- 
«es peltatum terreſtre cinereum majus foliis diviſis. Raii Synop. 
3. 7 25 8322 — Dale. 
is a Plant con only of thick, crumpled, hollow 
Leaves, of an Aſh-colour — * Side; — —ů of 
where it is faſtened to the Earth by ſmall Fibres, it is ſome what 
whiter. It bears no Flowers, nor perfect Seed; but is found 
upon dry barren Places all the Year long. | 
This Plant is but lately come into Requeſt, non accounted 
a Specific againſt the Bite of a mad Dog, and other en- 
raged Animals. For which Reaſon the College have now given 
a Powder, in which that is the principal Ingredient, under the 
Title of Pulvis Amtilyſſus. Miller's Box. "Of: See Hypro- 


PHOBIA. | 
11. Lichen; primus. Boerh, Ind. A, 17. Hepatica ftellats. 
Othc. Hepatica terreſtris, Ger. 1375, Emac. I565. — He- 


patica altera. Ger. ib. Hepatica ftellata. Ger. Emac. ib. Item, 
Hepatica petræa. Ger. 1576. Emac. ib. Lieben, five Hepatica 


Hepatica vulgarit. Park. 
. eu Hepatica minor Laker: gw ST AR LIVER. 

Ir grows in moiſt and ſhady Places. The whole Plant is uſed, 
and agrees in Virtues with the Lieben; perraus; cauticulo pile- 
olum ſuſtinente. This is more in Uſe among the common People 
than among the Phyſicians. Dale. _» 

12, Lichen; ſecundus. Lob. Ic. a. 

13. Lichen; tertius. Lob. Ic. 2. 246. 

ot caulifer; petræus;; cauliculo calceato. M. H. 
* | 

15. Lichen; Petreus; cauliculo pileolum ſuſtinente. C. B. P. 
362. Dill. Cat. 210. Buxb.' 185. Boerh. Ind. A. 17. Hepati, 
vulgaris — — — five Hepatica vulgaric. Rai Hiſt. 
1. 124. 40. petrues pileatus. Park. 1317. LI- 
VERWORT. © 2 . 


It grows in moiſt and ſhady Places, by the Banks of Rivero; 
and the entire Plant is in Uſe. This Herb is an extraordinary 
Hepatic, and is principally uſed in Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Bladder,whoſe Signatures ir bears in its Leaves; whence it 
2 8 nom in —_ nes os Jaundice, the Itch, 

ichen, Gonorrhcea, an ers; ou applied, it ſtops 
1 — Wounds. | Schroder. 9 

iverwort has an aqueous Taſte, wich ſamething of Bitter- 
nels and Altringency. Cæſalbinus obſerved it to be a gentle 
A, of groſs and aduſt Humours, if taken in great tities, 
for Inſtance, two Pints of the Decoction; by which 
repeated for many Days t 


| ; ber, he ſaw many cured of a ma- 
lignant Scabies, and phagedenic Ulcers. Bur every Day 'there 
muſt be a freſh Decoction, in which Whey is to be principal 
_ becauſe ir —— loſes its Virtue. C. Hoffman believes, 

it has no more of a peculiar purgative Virtue belonging to ic 
than Whey; but Whey iſe, taken in tities, is often 
r e „ 

16. ſeu ica lunulata, £7-pv . D. 
\ 17. Lieben; 


LIE 
Lichen; verrucoſus. D. Dvody,/ Nai Synop. 44. 
18. Lichen; qui Muſco-fergus ; terreſtris; ior ;eriſÞu 
foliis ſuperne & flavo · vireſcentibus, inferns albicantibus. 
3. 632. Seb. 11. l 
u 


19. Lichen; qui R 
foliis © — — 


15. T. 7. 
20. Licken'z qui Muſeo-fungus; Lichenoides; arborum; Hi - 
bernicus ; ſcutellatus. 1 H. 3. 633. Seck. 15. T. 7. 3. 
21. Lichen; qui Muſro- ; ; cinereus; ſcutel- 
latus ; marginibus piloſis. M. H. g. 634. Seck. 15. T. 2. 6. 
22. Lichen; ar ; five Pulmonaria arborea. * 3.759. 
Tvurn. Inſt. 549. Boerh. Ind. A. 17. — Pulm PT . 


C. B. 361. Muſcus arboreus pulmonarius. Raii Hiſt. 1. 116. Synop. 
22. Muſcus us five Lichen arborum. Park. 1313. Lieben 
arborum. Ger. 1377. Emac. 1566. Lichen arboreus for Impetigo 
morbus, & Mentagra quadam, at que Pulmonaria arborea fongeſs. 
Aldrov. Dendr. 176. Lichenoides peltatum arboreum maximum pla- 
typh —— Raii Synop. 3. 76. TREE LUNGWORT, OAK - 
G8. | = | | 

This Moſs, or Lichen, is made up of flat, wrinkled, 
Leaves, greeniſh above, and aſh-coloured underneath, ha 
ſeveral round, rediſh-brown Spots on the Superficies, in whi 
the Seed is ſuppoſed to lie. It is of a bitteriſh reſtringent Taſte. 

It is accounted any and binding, good to ſtop inward Bleed- 

ing, and che too great Flux of the Menſes : The common People 
make great Uſe of this Lung-wort, eſteeming it to be for 
the Lungs, to help Coughs, Conſumptions, and other Diſorders 
of the Breaſt, boiling it in Pectoral Drinks, and making Syru 
of it. It is commended in the German Ephemerides, Anno 3. Ob/. 
2 — an 8 Remedy againſt the yellow Jaundice. 
Miller's Bot. Off. 

It. grows to Trees, eſpecially the Oak ; and is ſaid to heal re- 
cent Wounds. pow ads ; 

22. Lichen; arboreus ; varius magnitudine, ramis, foliis, co- 
lore} ex variis arboribus leftus Hyeme ſie viflima. 

Lichen; cinereus; cornua damæ referens. T. 549. 

25. Lichen; latifolius; ramoſus; minor; hirſutus. T. 551. 325. 

26. Lichen; qui Muſco-fungus ; arboreus ; anguſtior ; ſcutel- 
latus ; & peltatus. M. H. 3. 634. Set. 15. T. 7.3. 

27. Lichen; pulmonarius ; cinereus; mollior ; in amplaslaci- 
nias diviſus. T. 549. 325- | 

28. Lichen; cinereus ; latifolius; ramoſus. T. 550, 

29. Lichen; cinereus; arboreus; marginibus fimbriatis. T. 550. 

30. Lichen; pyxidatus ; —_ Tourn. Inſt. 549. Boerb. Ind. 
A. 18. Muſcus pyxidatus. c. Ger. 1371. Emac: 1560. Park. 


H. 


1308. J. B. 3. 767. Raii Hiſt. 1. 113. Muſcus pyxoides, C. B. 361. 
* * pyxidatum 1 Raii Synop. 3. 69. 
CUP MOSS. | 


This Moſs, or Lichen, has many hoary whitiſh- green ſmall 
ſpread on the Surface of- the Earth ; among which ariſe 

little, whitiſh, dusky, hollow Cups, a quarter of an Inch high, 
ſhewing neither Flower nor Seed ; they grow upon dry barren 
Ground, and hilly Baoks. . 

This Moſs isreckoned a Specific againſt the Whooping or Chin- 
cough in Children, being given them in a Decoction ſweeten'd 
with Sugar, or ſome pectoral Syrup. 

31. Lichen; pyxidatus ; minor. T. 549. 

32. Lichen; pyxidatus; minimus, 


FE Lichen; pyxidatus; teres; acetabulis minoribus, repandis. 
549. 
1 Lichen; pyxidatus; non ramoſus ; acetabulis fimbriaris. 
549. | * 
35. Lichen; pyxidatus; prolifer. T. 549. 
36. Lichen; pyxidatus; prolifer; acetabulorum ; fimbriis tu- 
mentibus, coccineis. ” 
37. Lichen; pyxidatus ; acetabulorum oris fuſcis & tumenti- 
bus. T. 549. | 


38. Lichen; pyxidarus ; acetabulorum oris nigerrimis & tu- 
mentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
All che Plants under the Name of Lieben, are endued with an 


heating, ſtrengthening, and ſomewhat aſtringent Virtue: Hence, 
where Corroboratives are em theſe are uſually prefcribed : 
They are effectual, alſo, in ; and are faid to be a 


— Remedy for the Aſthma, and an inveterate Cough. 
27 lant. aſeri . Boerhaave. 


ICHEN, in Phyfiology, is a fort of ; 
Licazn, alſo, iftes certain callous 3 or Warts, 
which grow on the of Horſes. See Eqvvs. 


LicaEN MaRiNUs A Name for the Opuntioides marina; 
que Corallins latifolia ; &. Opuntia marina. 
LICHENASTRUM. See the Explication of Botanical Terms 
under the Article BorANx. 
LICHENOIDES. See the Explication of Botanical Terms 
under the Article BoTanr. | 
LICHI, LICI, or LUMYEN. The fame as LeTcar. 
The Spleen is a bluiſh Maſs, ſomething inclined to red, and 
of u long oval Figure, being about ſeven or eight Fingers-breadth 


q rere6ſtis ; minor ; ſuſcus; 
innaſcens. A. H. 3. 632: Seff, ties. 


in Length, and four of five in Breath. It bf 8 ſofü Sub- 
— _ is _— - the _ H Mum, no 
Extremity of the Stomach, and the neighbouring falſe Ri 
under the Edge of the Diaphragm, and aboverhe Kidney.” 
It may de naturally divided into Sides, Edges, and Extremi - 
Irs are rwo ; one external and ſomewhat convex; the 
orher internal, and irtegularly concave. It has two Extremities; 
one poſterior, which is pretty large; and one anterior, which is 
ſmaller, and more depreſſed z two Edges, one ſuperior, and one 
pri Abo bare de b there are, in forge SubjeQs, ſeveral In- 
The inner vr concave Side is di gitudi | 
a See, mo = we vided by a longitudinal Groove, 
wer ; this Groove the Veſſels or Nerves enter in hu 
Subjects. The ſuperior balf Side is broader, and more Boron 
than the inferior, being proportioned to the Convexity of the 
great roy of the Stomach. The inferior half Side lies 
ckward on the Left Kidriey,” and forward on the 
ſometimes this Side of the Spleen appears to have 
Cw, — _ i — the 3 . 8 the 
other to that © on. convex 0 | 
turned towards the Left Ribs. wäWarnn 
It is connected to the Stmach by the Veſſels called Vaſa Bre. 
via, to the Extremity of the Pancreas by Ramifications of the 


rwo ſuperficial 


ſplenic Artery and Vein, and to the Omentum by Ramifications, 
which the ſame Artery and Vein ſend to the 8 » and which 
run in the longirudinal Groove. 

It is connected to the Edge of the Dia by a particular 


membraneous Ligament of different Breadths in different Sub- 
jects, fixed in its convex Side, ſometimes near the upper Edge, 


and ſometimes near the lower. This Ligament is ſituated tranſ- 


verſly with reſpect to the whole Body, and longitudinally with 
reſpect ro the Size of the Spleen. In ſome 9 — it is con- 
nected by other Ligaments to the Stomach and Colon, but in all 
this there are conſiderable Varieties. 

The Figure of the Spleen i; not always regular, and is as va- 
rious as the Size. Sometimes it has conſiderable Sciſſures both 
in the Sides and Edges, and ſometimes it has Appendices. I 
have ſometimes found a kind of ſmall diſtinct Spleens, more or 
leſs round, and connected ſeparately to the Omentum, at ſome 
Diſtance from the anterior Extremity of the ordinary Spleen. 

' The Structure of the Spleen is not eaſy to be unfolded in 


Man, and is very different from that of the Spleens of Brutes, 
pou which public and private Lectures are commonly 
read. 


Its Coverings adhere to it ſo cloſely in Man, that it is difficult * 


to diſtinguiſh the common from the proper Coat ; whereas in 
ſorne Brutes, ſuch as Oxen and Sheep, noche is more eaſy ; for 
in ſuch Animals we find two Coats ſeparated by a cellular Sub- 
ſtance. This Covering ſeems to be no otherwiſe a Continuation of 
the e than by the Intervention of the Omentum and 
Meſocolon; and even ia Man the two Coats may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, where the Veſſels enter by the longitudinal Sciſſure. In Man, 
the Subſtance of the Spleen is almoſt wholly vaſcular, that u, 
compoſed of the Ramifications of all kinds of Veſſels. In Oxen, 
the Subſtance of rhe Spleen is chiefly reticular, and in Sheep ic 
is cellular. In Oxen and Sheep, there are no venous Ramifica- 
tions; but inſtead of them, only open Sinuſes, diſpoſed like 
Branches,except a ſmall Portion of a venous Trunk pertorated on 
all Sides, at the Extremiry of the Spleen. 

In the human Spleen we ſee ſomerhing like glandular Cor- 
puſcles, as in thoſe of other Animals; and there are numerous 
venous Ramificarions through its whole Extent. Between theſe 
Ramifications we every-where obſerye an Appearance of extra- 
vaſated Blood, lying in a kind of filamentary, tranſparent, and very 
delicate Subſtance expanded through the whole Spleen, 

This filamentary Subſtance having ſurrounded all the Ramifi- 
cations, rerminates in almoſt imperceptible Cells, which com- 
municate with each other, fo that if we blow through a ſmall 
Hole made in the membranous Covering, the whole Spleen will 
immediately be inflated. | 

The Surface of the Spleen of Oxen and Calves is viſibly full 
of a 37 Number of rg Veſſels, which may, at an 
time, be eaſily "demonſtrated ; but in Man it is a very diffic 
Matter either to diſcover or demonſtrate them. 


es, or half Sides, one upper, the other 


Colon; and 


The Spleen Artery, which is one of the 2 Branches of | 


the Cceliaca, tuns along che lower Side of the Pancreas, and 
paſſes from thence in a winding Courſe to the Spleen, The 
ſplenic Vein, which is larger chan the Artery,is but little inflected 
1. po 5 50 Vow having got beyond be Extr ity of the 
is ein l emity 
Pancreas, fend our ſeveral Rami together, which immediately 
ew divaricate in the fame Plane, run in the membranous 
3 each 


laſt 
to the Sciſſure of the inner or concave Side of the Spleen. 
cle arterial and venous Rami enter the Subſtance of the Spleen 


T5. 
ether by che {ame Sciſſure; being accompanied by the cel- 


er in their common Plane, all the Way 


lular Subſtance, ing to the membranous Duplicature of the 
Omenrum. Ve up leis obſerve, 8 a 


£ 


8 of the 1 Portion of the Omentum, and, 


LIE 


Coat of the from irs concave Side, « Portion of a 
Lamina, s. Sciſſure, and penetrates into 


the Subſtance of the Spleen. 7 
The Nerves of the Spleen are very numerous, and come from 
the Plexus ſplenicus already deſcribed. Theſe Nerves ſend Out, at 


different Diſtances round, all the arrerial Ramifications of the 


Subſtance of the Spleen, a great Number of Filaments, in form 
of an irregular Net-work, 

The Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, having entered the 8 
are there divided and ſubdivided into a great Number of Rami- 
fications, and accompany each other to the very laſt Extremities 
-of their Divilions, They are contained in a kind of common 


cellular Capſula or Vagina, which firſt ſurrounds all the three, 


and then ſends off particular berween them. This Cap- 
ſula ſeems to be formed by 3 inuation of the cellular Sub- 

| ſtance of the Omentum, and of chat particular Lamina of the 
Coar of the Spleen above-mentioned. 


The capillary Extremiries of all theſe vaſcular Ramiſications, 


both arterial and venous, end in the filamentary Cells already men- 

tioned. Malpighi conſidered them as diſtinct Capſulz or Fol- 

liculi, containing the ſame Number of ſmall Glands. They all 

communicate together, ſo that where-ever we pierce, the t 

7 the Spleen, We may, through that Hole, inflate the whole 
iſcus. 

In Oxen and Sheep there are no venous Ramifications, as I have 
ſaid. The Vena Splenica having entered the great Extremity of 
theſe Spleens, runs, firſt of all, for about half an Inch, or an 
| In and afterwards, inſtead of an ordinary Vein, we find a 

Canal perforated on all Sides, The Beginning of this Canal has 


Nill ſome Remains of the Coats of a Vein; but the Form of it 


is ſoon loſt, and then we find nothing but Sinuſes or Sulci in 
4 Sut ſtance in Oxen, and in the cellular Subſtance 
in Sheep. : | 
| The ſplenic Artery and Nerves are there ramified in a parti- 
cular Vagina, as in Men; and the Exiremities of theſe particu- 
lar Ratnifications ſeem ro ſwim or float in the Cells, and to fill 
their flamentary Subſtance with Blood. At the Ends of ſeveral 
of thele Capillaries, I have obſerved ſmall Corpuſcles diſpoſed 
like Bunches of Grapes; and I have ſeen two ſmall Tubes going 
out from each Corpuſcle, one long and open, the other ſmall 
and ſhorr, which was loſt in the Sides of the Spleen. .. 
I imagine, that the long Tube, the Extremity of which I was 
not able to find, may be the Origin of a lymphatic Veſſel, eſpe- 
cially becauſe theſe Veſlels are ſo very numerous and viſible in 
an Or' Spleen, as has been already ſaid. Theſe ſmall Corpuſcles 
may ealily be diſcovered in an Ox's Spleen, when boiled by a 
Particular Method. They are, indeed, much larger before 
than atter boiling, but they are not ſo ſolid, and ſubſide more 
eaſily when cut. The ſame ſort of Corpuſcles may be dilcover'd 
in the human Spleen, bur they are ſo extremely imall as not to 
be vilible without a C 
For che Ules of the Spleen, fee H RAR. Winſlow's Anatomy. 


DisoRDERS OF THE SPLEEN. 


. When the Spleen is affected, the Part ſwells, with 
the Left adjactat Region, which becomes hard, a 
the Touch; there is a Tenſenefs, alſo, of the Belly, and ſome- 
what of a Tumor of the Legs. Ulcers are either incurable, or, 
at leaſt very difficult to be healed ; the Patient cannot walk faſt, or 
run, wichout a Pain, and ſome Difficulty. 

This Diſesſe is increaſed by Reſt, and, therefore, Labour and 
Exerciſe are neceſlary, due Care being taken, that their Exceſs 
does nor excite a Fever; Unctions, Frictions, and Sweating are, 
alſo, neceſſary. All ſweet things are hurtful, and fo are Milk, 
and Cheeſe, but Acids are extremely proper. It will be con- 
venient, therefore, to drink ſtrong Vinegar by itſelf, or what is 
better, impregnated with Squills: Salt Meats are, alſo, to be 
eaten, and Olives harden'd in Pickle.. Lerruces dipt in Vinegar, 
or Endive, and Beets, in the ſame, together with Muſtard, wild 
'Radiſh, and Parſnip, are proper vegetable Diet; and for Fleſh- 
mats, the Hoofs and Noſes of Beaſts, lean Birds, with what- 
ever Hunting ſupplies of the ſame Kind, are to be choſen. Fo- 
m-ntations to be uſed are, in the Morning, faſting, a Decoction 
of Wormwood, after Food, Water from the Smith's Forge, in 
which red-hot Iron has been quenched, which is of principal 
Efficacy for repreſſing the Spleen, as is obſerved from the ſmall 
Spleens of thoſe, Animals which are bred by the Smiths. Thin, 
aultere Wine may be drank, and, in 2 Meats and Drinks, 
which have a Virtue of E rine, are to be uſed, ſome 
of che N of Which are the Seed of Trefoil, Cumin, 
Apium, wild Thyme, Cyriſus, Thyme, Hyllop, and Savory ; for 
theſe Simples ſeem beſt qualify'd for expelling the Humor. The 
Spleen ot an Ox is proper to be eaten, and, among Herbs, 
(rows _ Creſſes, which have a peculiar Virtue of extenuat- 
ing the Spleen. | 
ſhy * Applications, for alleviating the Diſorder, are the 
Glandes Uuguentaria, which the Greeks call u or an 
_ Epithem may be prepared of Linſeed, and the Seeds of Naſtur- 
_ Lum, mixed with Oil and Wine; or of green Cypreſs and Ca- 

: f 


4 * 


renitent to - 


kind, very ſubject to violent Firs of L 


ricæ; or of Muſtard, with, an Addition of the Fat of 4 Male 
Gpar's Kidneys, to the Weight of a fourth Part, brui 
ther in the Sun, and immediately applied. Capers 


ways adapted to this Diſorder, for 
taken, or their Pickle may . 


are adapted to this Purpoſe. Celſur, Lib. 4: Cop. 9. 


WounDs or THE SPLEEN... 


When the Spleen is wounded, there is an E 
Blood from the Left Side; the Hy 


of black' 
pochondria, with the Stomach 
on the ſame Side, become hard ; the Fatient is ſeized with a 
great Thirſt, and a Pain reaching to the Clavicle, as in Wounds 


of the Liver. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 26. See Vol. xus. 


INFLAMMATION or THE SPLEEN. 


An Inflammation of the Spleen, which, indeed, but rarely 
happens, is attended with an hard and throbbing Tumor, a Pain 
of the Left Hypochondrium, and a continual and violent Fever. 
There is, alſo, an extreme Heat and Thirſt, and the Tongue in 
covered with a blackiſh Mucus ; there is an utter Loſs ot Ap- 
Fhe thr of Children, when r Bll 6 tbing ebrouge Anger 
like that ildren, when thi a thr . 
If the Part be affected with an Abſceſs, or an Ui it may 
be diſcovered by much the ſame Symptoms, as when the Liver 
is thus affected. Lomm. Med. Ob f. 


Ln Set Krit. 


T bey who have large Spleens are affected with a Putrefaction 
of the Gums, and fetid Breath; but à large Spleen, not attended 
with a fetid Breath, nor an Hzmotrhage, ſubjects the Patient to 
malignant Ulcers, and black Cicatrices, in the Legs. But if 
there be, alſo, a manifeſt Abſceſs in the Face, with a grave or 
deep Tone of Voice, or a Pain of the Teeth, we muſt expect 
an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, They who have the Parts under 
their. Eyes very much elevated, are found to have great Spleens, 
and if they are beſides affected with Swellings in the Feet, a 
Dropſy is to be ſuſpected; but we are to examine, allo, the 
Belly and Loins. Hippocr. Pradict. Lib. 2.-p. 111. 
The principal Action of the Spleen ſeerns-to be, 
1. That the pure- arterial Blood, abounding with Lymph, may, 
in the moſt minute Glands, prepare a highly ſubtle 1500 
ſecrete it, and through proper Emunctories diſcharge it into che 
2 of the Spleen, and, perhaps, partly, alſo, into the ſplenic 
ein. 
2. The Spleen ſeems to return the Blood, remaining after this 
— minute Veins, which convey it to the common 
ic Vein | | 
3- The Number of ſmall Arteries which line the Sides of 


theſe Cellulz, „ diſcharge a Blood attenuated by their ar- 
terial Structure, full of Lymph, into the open Cavities of 
theſe Cellulz, as is obſerved to happen in the Cellulæ of cho 
human Penis. | 


. The nervous Fluid is thought to be copiouſly and perpe- 
ally convey'd to this Organ, to be there depoſited, and mixed 
with the Blood. | 

5. Tis probable, that all theſe Humours, thus prepared, blend- 
ed and becoming ſtagnant for a Moment, are compreſs'd, mix 
and attenuated, as in the Lungs, by the Force of the arteri 
Blood, by the Impetus of the nervous Fluid, by the Contraction 
of the two proper Membranes, and the Vagina of the Spleen, by 
the Conſtriction of the Fibres, which, in this Part, are very 
numerous, and by the Agitation of the Diaphragm, and abdo- 
minal Muſcles, Veſſels and Viſcera. 

By theſe Cauſes, the Blood is in the Spleen fluid, diſſolved, full 
of Spirits abounding with Lymph, wich Difficulty form'd inco 
Concretions, intimarely mix'd, not eafily ſeparated into h 
neous Parts, and of a purple or rediſh Colour: Such is the Blood 
convey'd from the Spleen, thro the large ſplenic Vein. 

This, therefore, is the Effect of the pleen ; for which Reaſon 
it has not, like the other Viſcera, an Emiſſary or the 

icular Humour generated in its Fabric, but diſcharges all, 


mix'd together. 


'Tis highly obvious, that the Effects of this Action are pro- 
duced in che Spleen, tho' they are by no means ſuhſervient to ir. 
But ſince all the Humours, thus prepared, are convey d into the 
Vena Porta and Liver, tis obvious, that the Spleen muſt bo 
ſubſervient to the Liver, and conſequently, that its Uſe cannot 
be explained till the Effects and Office of the Liver are previouſly 
known. See BILESs and HEAR. ä 3 

It is remarkable that an Animal, whoſe: Spleen is cut out, de- 
ſtroy d or greatly obſtructed, is much more ſalacious than uſual 
for ſorne time; and makes Water much more frequently ; be- 
cauſe the Blood conveyed otherwiſe to the Spleen, is then car- 
ried to the Organs of Generation and Kidneys: It is farther ob- 
ſervable, that ſuch an Animal is more voracious; and, in Man- 


aughter. 'The firſt Circum- 


tance is ee d by 8 greater Af of Blaod and Spire 29 


DIR 


the Stomach; the ſecond, by à greater i 6f Spun Ye- 
rived to the Dia by the Phrenic 8 
LIENTERIA. 5 


This is a Diſorder proceeding from a — Smoothneſs 
of the Inteſtines, in conſequence . of which what is diſcharged 
by Stool, greatly reſembles the Aliments, both in Colour and 
Subſtance. The Cauſe of it, according to Fernelius, is not an 
obſtructed or hinder'd Diſtribution of rhe Aliments, bur a Weak- 
neſs of the firſt Concoction, in conſequence of which the Ali- 
ments paſs thro the Inteſtines — 

Bontius, in his Treatiſe de Medicine Indorum, L. 3. Cap. 12. 
tells us, that in the Indies this Diſorder often conſumes the Pa- 
tient without any maniteſt Cauſe, without any Fever, or at leaſt 
with a very flow one, and without any violent Senſe of Pain, 
fince a kind of Weight is only perceived about the Navel and 
Hypochondria. This Diſorder, ſays the ſame Author, beſides the 
Obitruction of the Viſcera, has, alſo, another latent Cauſe in the 
Meſeraic Veins, cr in the Subſtance of the Meſentery itſelf; in 
which large Abſceſſes often happen, as I myſelf have often ſeen, 
in diſſecting the Carcaſes of thoſe who have died of this Diſ 
order. Nay, fays he, I have often found the whole Meſentery 
conſumed, whilſt the Inteſtines cohered, or rather were con- 
founded, in an irregular Manner, with each other, by means of 
ſlender membranaceous Pellicules. Tis, allo, obſervable, ſays be, 
that a Lientery is generally accompanied with a Bulimy or Fames 
canina; for which Reaſon the Aliments are diſcharged by Stool, 
little, or not at all, changed or concocted. 

Franciſcus Syluius, in his Praxis, Lib. 1. Cap. 16. tells us, 
that the Chyle, ſecreted, from the Fæces by the periſtaltic Mo- 
tion of the Inteſtines, is not only propel'd downwards, bur, alſo, 
by the ſame Force, expreſs'd' and ſtrained thro' their fleſhy and 
2 ious Cruſt, into the lacteal Veſſels. This Percolation of the 

yle is injur'd, and more or leſs obſtructed or diminiſhed in a 
Ditcharge of chylous Excrements, or a Lientery ; firſt, when 
the Orifices of the lacteal Veſlets are block'd up, or obſtructed 
by a pituirous or viſcid Humour; or, ſecondly, when here and 
there the fleſhy Cruſt of the Inteſtines is abraded, and the ſub- 
jacent Part of the Inteſtine covered with a Cicatrix ; by which 
means the Pores conveying the Chyle to the lacteal Veſſels are 
clos'd up, as ſomerimes happens after violent Dyſenteries, eſpecially 
thoſe affecting the ſmall Inteſtines, as I have often obſerved in 
diſſecting n of thoſe who died of this Diſorder. A Li- 
entery is generally ſucceeded by a kind of remarkable Leanneſs, 
or Extenuation of the whole Body, which continues to the End 
8 Life, and from which the moſt corpulent are not 
exempted. | 
2 Fermeligs, in his Pathologia, Lib. 6. Cap. 10. tells us, that a 
Lientery is produced by a Conſent of other Parts affecting the 
Sromach. Thus Phlegm diſcbarged from the Brain, becauſe it 
is of a refrigerating and ſoftening Nature, and Bile diſcharged 
from the Liver, and irritating the Stomach, may precipitate the 
Aliments as yet crude and inſufficiently concocted, into the Inte- 
ſtines. Thus, alfo, ſays that Author, I have frequently obſerved 
a violent Lientery, like that which happens in thoſe who, by a 
long Diſorder,” are brought near to Death, — by large 
Abiceſſes of the Abdomen, a Vomica of the Lungs, and a Sup- 

uration of the Breaſt and Kidneys, with a Diffuſion of a tetid and 
ignant Nidor into the Heart and Stomach. 

Lommius, in his Medicinal Ob ſervat. tells us, that that Species 
of Flux is not without Danger, in which, as in a Diarrhcea, con- 
cocted Humours are not diſcharged, bur rather the Aliments 
and Drinks taken, evacuated without Pain, crude, unequal, and 
ſo ſoon as ſcarcely to loſe any thing of their original Form; ſince 
they have no Admixture either of Blood or Bile. The Greeks 
call this Diſorder Av*vTeeta, the Latins Lævitas Inteſtinorum, and 
we a Lientery. In, this Diſeaſe the Patient reaps no Advant 
from his. Aliments, and falls into a bad Habit of Body. 
whole Hypochondria are preternaturally hot, and the Patient la- 
bours under a violent Loathing of Aliments. A Lientery ſome- 
times proceeds {lowly, and ſometimes quickly. It is more eaſily 
removed from young, than from old Perſons, eſpecially if a co- 
pious Diſcharge of Urine is excited, and the Body begins to be 
nouriſhed by the Aliments. But it is with the greaceſt Difficulry 
removed from old Patients, eſpecially when it ſucceeds long- pro- 
tracted Gripes. Io a_Lientery the Danger is till er, it the 
Patient goes to Stool ſo often, both in the Day and Night, as to 


be incapable of {leeping on that Account. Belides, if the Mat- 
ter diſcharged. is entirely. crude, or black, or ſmooth and fetid 
like Orr Bus 


3.1f che 0 e. is loſt, and the Deſire of Drink- 
ing augmented. if the Diſcharge of the Patients Urine is not 
e, to the Quantity of the Liquor drank; if his Mouth 
ekulcerated; if his Face is red, and diverſified, with of a 
t Variety of Colours; and if his Abdomen is ſoft, ſordid, and 
Irrugated,, certain Death is not far off, if che Patient is old, 
ard has labour d under the Diſorder for « conſiderabls Time. In 
a long-protracted-Lientery, acid Eructations happening, are ac- 
9 Sign; 4 there are ſome Hopes of the Patients 
Recovery to be entertained, when the Diſcharge of the Urine 
begins to correſpond to the Quantity of the Liquor drank ; and 
r be nouriſhed, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Patient 
- Y0OL. H. 


' 
i te di ts — 


L IG. 


is without a Fever, and free from Spots. As in all o 
alſo in a Lientery, the Diſorder is thought to be at an End, whe 
there is no longer any Rumbling of the inteſtines, and when the 
Stools are ſucceeded by a kind ot Diſcharge of Flatulences. The 
Patient, who, being for a long time afflicted wirh a — 
charges certain Animals by Stool, with violent Gripes and Pa 
becomes tumid, when theſe ceaſe. If, in a Lientery, a Pain 
the Side, and a Difficulty of Breathing, come a ſubſequent 
Conſumption is to be dreaded. This Diſorder bogen epidemical 
in a corrupted State of the Armoſphere, and frequently cuts off 
thoſe who are ſpent by long Sickneſs. A Lientery, alſo, ſome- 
times ſucceeds a Vomica of the Lungs, an Abſceſs af the Abdo- 
men, or a Suppuration of the Breaſt or Kidneys, in which Caſes 
it never fails to prove mortal. : 

According to Ezrmulley, the principal !nrention of Cure in a 
Lientery is to ſtrengthen and corroborate the Stomach, which 
End is moſt effectually obtained by Rhubarb, Preparations of 
Coral and Quinces. All the Medicines recommended againſt 
Vomiting ere, alſo, proper in this Diſorder. Waldſchmidizs iu- 
forms us, chat the moſt imple and eatily prepared Stomachics are 
more beneficial in a Lientery, than thoſe of the compound Kind. 
The moſt proper Stomachics are, according to that Author, pre- 
ſerv'd Nutmeg, preſerv'd Ginger, the White of an Is boiled 
with Vinegar, and Wormwood-wine prepar'd with | 
See CoELlaca Pass10. 

LIGAMENTUM. | | 

A Ligament is a white, fibrous, cloſe, compact Subſtance, 
more flexible than a Cartilage, not eaſily ruptured or torn, and 
which does not yield, or at leaſt very little, when pull'd. 

It is made up of very ſmall, and very ſtrong Fibres, which, by 
their different Texture and Diſpoſition, form narrow Cords, broad 
Bands, or thin Webs; and theſe ſerve to bind, contain, limit, 
and defend the other Parts, both hard and ſoft. 

Of the Ligaments which belong to the Bones and Cartil 
alone, we may eſtabliſh two general Claſſes ; the firſt contain 
thoſe Ligaments which are of Uſe only to the Bones in which th 
are inſerted ; the other containing thoſe which ſerve for other 
Parts, beſides the Bones in which they are fixed, and privcigaty 


for the Muſcles. If we have regard to the Bones only, theſe | 
are improperly termed Ligaments, as not doing the Office of 


. and, conſequently, reſembling the true Ligaments only in 
exture. ; 

Of thoſe Ligaments which are fixed in Bones or Cartilages 
alone, and are not employ'd about the other Parts; ſome belong 
wholly to the Articulations or moveable Bones; and others have 
nothing to do with the Articulations. 

The Ligaments, which belong particularly to the moveable 
Articulations, and may therefore be called articular Ligiments, 
are of ſeyeral Kinds. | 
Some are deſigned only to fix and ſtrengthen the Joints, and to 
ſecure the Bones, in their different Motions, from parting from 
each orher, as ir happens in Luxations. Theſe Ligaments are like 
Ropes, more or leſs flat; or like Bands, ſometimes narrow, and 
ſometimes of a conſiderable Breadth : And tho” ſome of them 
are thin, they are all very ſtrong, and yield but little. The Lig 
ments of the Articulations by Ginglymus, and thoſe which tie 
Bodies of the Vertebrz together, are of this Kind. 

Some contain a very fluid mucilaginous Liquor, commonly 
called Synovia, which continually moiſtens the Articulations, 
Theſe. are not ſo properly Ligaments as Ligamentary Webs, 
bound immediately round the Articulations, and fixed to the 
Extremities of the articulated Bones, and thus forming Capſule 
or Bags to contain that Liquor, and binder it from running 
out. | 
Theſe ma well be named capſular Ligaments. They lie 
within the — Sort, being — anked to their internal Sur- 
face, and are to be met with in all fo moveable Joints, as in that 
of the Ulna with the Os Hum ri, and thoſe of the Bones of the 
Carpus with each other. But they are more like Membranes, 
than Ligaments properly ſo called. 

Some perform both the former Offices, that of a Band to k 
the Bones together, and of a Capſula to hold the Mucilage. 
ſurround the orbicular Articulations, as that of the Os Humert 
with the Scapula, and of the Os Femoris with the Os Ingomi- 


natum. 

All the Parts of theſe Ligaments are not of equal Thickneſs, 
ſo that they be! made up of rrokinn one arents, 
inſeparably united or glew'd together; one capſular, which ſux- 
rounds the whole Articulation; and ſeveral true ** — ex- 
tended at different Diſtances over the other, and cloſely united 
to it. The Name of orbicular Ligaments is not general 


enough, 
becauſe it does not agree to the Bones of the Tarſus, Carpus, and 
others 4 


5 ink it proper to rank theſe the membranous 
Vagins in — ing: 60 the Chanel of Groove in the upper Part 
33 „ 2 

Some t them capſular 
Eee to the Head of the Os Femoris, 
improperly Ligamentum Teres, and the crucial Ligaments 
11S | 


- 


The Ligaments, which ſerve to connect Cartilages with 
might be reckoned another Species of ior Lig 
ments; and of cheſe ſome are proper, as thoſe belonging to 
ſemilunar Cartil es of the Knee, and to the carti Tro- 
ehlea of the Orbit. Others are com as all thoſe to which 
the inter-articular Cartilages are by their Circumfe- 


rences. ; 

The other Ligaments of the firſt Clas, or thoſe fixed to Bones, 
without any Relation to the Articulations, are of two kinds. 
Some of them are looſe, and ſervs. only to ſer Bounds to the 
Motions of Bones; ſuch as thoſe” that tie the Clavicles to the 
cCoracoide A yes; thoſe that. go from one Clavicle to the 
other; and choſe between the ſpinal Apopbyſes of the Vertebrz. 

Some of them are tight, and ſtretched either between the 
Parts of the ſame Bone, as the Ligaments between the Acromium 
and coracoide Apoph or berween ſeveral Bones united toge- 
ther without Motion, as thoſe that are fixed by one Extremity to 
the Os Sacrum, and by the other to the Os Iſchium. 

The Ligaments of the ſecond general Claſs, or thoſe which, 

ing fixed to Bones or Cartilages, are, likewiſe, of Uſe to other 

Parts, are two Kinds. Some of them are fixed to Bones or Car- 
tilages only; and ſome are, likewiſe, fixed to other Parts, or 
other Parts are fixed to them. | 

Thoſe of the firſt Kind ſerve princi to incloſe, check, 
limit, and ſtrengthen the Muſcles and and ſometimes 
to change their Directions. 

The annular Ligaments are of this Kind, and they antiently 
had their Name, not fo much from their Figure as from their 
Uſe, which is much the ſame with that of the Rings though 
which che Reins of Horſes paſs; for it is after the ſame manner 
that theſe Ligaments bridle the Tendons of many Muſcles, and 
thus hinder them from ſtarting from their Places, in violent 
Motions; and, in ſome Circumſtances, change their Direc- 
tions. 

The annular Ligaments are either particular and fim or 
common, and made up of ſeveral ſingle ones; as we ſhall ſee 
in thoſe of the Carpus and Thumb : Some of chern are like Va- 
Yin, or Sheaths; as thoſe on the internal and flat Side of the 
ys Low ſecond Phalanges of the Fingers. 

me of them are only ſemi-annular ; as that of the ſuperci- 
hery Notch of the Orbit, when there is a * 2 there; and 
that of the Notch of the ſuperior Coſta of the Scapula. 
- To theſe might be referred the Ligaments between the Acro- 
mium and coracoide Apophyſis of the Scapula, and between 
the Os Sacrum and 3 Iſchium, which have been already men- 
tioned in the firſt Claſs. 

Thoſe of the other Kind, which come under this ſecond Claſs, 
comprehend the Ligaments fixed to other Parts, as well as to 

e Bones; and theſe again are of two Sorts. | 

Some of them are fixed to one or more Bones, with different 
Degrees of Tenſion; and ſerve on each Side for the Inſertion of 
Muicles, ſupplying, in that reſpect, the Place of Bones. 

Of this Kind are the interolſeous Ligaments of the fore Arm 
and Legs the Obrurator Ligament, the Ligament extended on 

h Side of the Os Humeri, from the Neck to the Condyles, 
the poſterior and lateral Ligaments of the Neck, and the li 
mentary Membranes of the poſterior Foramina of the Os $a 
crum. 

To theſe may be added, the Ligaments commonly termed 
Aponeurolis; ſuch as thoſe of the Scapula, Os Hu- 
meri, Ulna, Palm of the Hand, Thigh, Leg, and Sole of the 
Foot : All theſe may, in general, be termed Aponeurotic Liga- 
ments, Ligamentary Aponeuroſes, Ligamentary Septa, or Liga- 
mentary Vaginz: But they ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from the Aponeuroſes of the Muſcles and Tendons. The Liga- 
2 Suſpenſorium of the Muſculus Stylogloſſus belongs to 

ce. | 
Other Differences of Ligaments may be deduced from their 

Conſiſtence, Solidity, Thickneſs, Situation, and Figure: Some 
Ligaments are almoſt cartilaginous ; as thoſe which ſurround the 
Head of the Radius, and the ſmall Head of the Ulna, a Portion 
of the orbicular Ligament of the Head of the Os Femoris, and 
the annular Vaginz of the Fingers. 

Some of them have a particular Elaſticity, by which they are 
capable of being drawn out by a ſufficient Force, and of con- 
— again, when left to themſelves. This Elaſticity differs 
from chat of Cartilages; which laſt is hardly perceivable, but by 
compreſing or ing them to a certain It differs 
likewiſe from chat of the other Ligaments, in that it is not only 
veil GU in living Bodies, but remains ſuch after Death. 

7 this Kind are the Supercilium of the Cotyloide Quality, 
the Ligaments which tie the Os Hyoides to the Styloide Apo- 
pbyſes, the poſterior Cervical Ligament; the Ligaments which 
connect the ſharp of the ſpinal Proceſſes of the Vertebræ 
to one another, and thoſe ſeated at the Baſes er 
E the 
Loins. natomy. . | 

LIGATIO. A Bangs 6 igature, or the Stieg of -« 
Joint; CYLE : Or it imports an whimfically 
ſuppoſed to be induced 27 Magic. 


— 


v,- 


BIG. 
LIGATURA. The fame as LIOATtO. 


 LIGNIPERDA: An aquatic - Inſet, found incloſed in a 
Straw, or ſore ſuch Subſtance. The Fiſhermen eſteem ir as 2 


about the Neck, by the Superſticious. 


Bait for a Trout. It is recommended as an Amulet for a 


9 


LIGNUM 4 *Wz 


ASPALATHUM 


ASsPALATHUs, and 
AGALLOCHUM- 


; AGALLOCHUM. 
UM. 
See AGALLOCHUM 


LIGNUM CAMPESCANUM. Offc. - 


num, Species quadam Braſil. Sloan. Hiſt. 2. 1 3 Raii . 
> Lignum Brafilio ſim J. B. 

r. 458. Ligno Braſiliano ſim 
gam. Hort. Mal. 6. 3. Tab. 2. Pataghi, Patanghi, Acacia 


ile ceruleo tingens. 
ile. C. B. P. 393. Ten 


lanica major tinftoria Panſapen. Herm. 


Fepan unte, An Facarande. Piſan. 117 LOG-WOOD. 
ty 


1. 492. Jonſ. 


2 


rows in the Eaft and Net- Indies; and the Wood is uſed 
in Dying, but rarely in Medicine. Dale. . 
It is eſteem d aſtringent, and good to fortify the Stomach. 
Its Leaves are cephalic and ſtomachic, and good to reſiſt the 


8 of the Humours. 
e Fruit fortifies the Brain and Stomach; it helps Digeſtion, 


promotes the Tranſpiration of 


Lemery des 


es, 


Humours, and diſpels Wind. 


| Drogu 
LIGNUM CARABACCIUM. Bagliy. de Fibra Motric. 
Ed. Lond. p. 202. 
This Wood has the Taſte of Cloves, but very mild, and quite 


grateful, and is of a Colour 


very much reſembling that of Caphe 


or Cinnamon: It is imported from Indie, but is as yet unknown 


in our Shops. 


Baglivi, as he ſays himſelf, in his Treatiſe de Fibra Motrice, 
very ſucceſsfully preſcribed a warm Potion of the Decoction 
for correcting the Acrimony, and ſcorbutic Diſſolution, of the 


Lyroph. 


| CEDRINUM JunERvs. 
LIGNUMS CoOLUBRINUM 13 ———— L1G6NUM. 


LIGNUM FLAVUM. Offic. 


Lignum noſliratibus, FUS- 


TIC-WOOD difum. Raii Hift. 2. 1810. Arbor baccifers 


Mor us 


128. Hiſt. 2. 8. Tab. 158. Fig 


Tatai-ibi, Jonſ. 


2 Americanum, 


Dendr. 64. 


viridi, Ligno ſulphureo tinforio. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 


147 fu uttu tuberculis imequali, Mori emulo. Ejuſd. 1639. 
cru 
iſt. . Raii Hiſt. 111. Dendr. 14. 


Xanthoxylum acnleatum 885. 
8. 


cortice cinereo. Pluk. Almag. . 


IC-TREE. Park. Theat. 1671. FUSTIC- D. 

It grows plentifully in the cham of Fa. 
maica; the Wood is uſeful to the Dyers for giving a 
Colour, but never preſcribed in Medicine. Dale. 


LIGNUM ; 


WOOD. 


GUAIACUM 


GUATACUM. 


JunietERINUM & See oq JUNIPERUs. 
LENTISCINUM 


LIGNUM LITERATUM. Lignum Sinenſe, LETTER'D 


LENTIScus. 


This Wood, brought from China, is ſometimes marked with 


Letters, whence it has its Name 


Phyſic. Geoffro 


but it is very little uſed in 


. 0 

IGNUM MOLUCCENSE ET GRANA TIGLIA. 
Offic. Lignum Moluccenſe, foliis Malve, fructu Avellane minore, 
cortice molliore & nigricante, Pavana incolir. C. B. 393. Lig- 
rum Moluccenſe Pavana dittum, fruttu Avellane. J. 8 I. 342. 
Lignum Moluccenſe. Park. 1664. Pavana Moluccenſis. Jr 
Dendr. 458. Guajapala, Nepalam, Waijapali, Ricinus arboy 
Indica cauſtica purgans. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 15. Pinus Indice 
wwcleo purgante. C. B. 492. Pinei nuclei Maluccanni five Purga- 
rorii. J. B. 1. 322. Nuclei Malutcani. Park. 1641. Quaubayo- 

u 


baut III. 


femina arboris Cucurbitinæ, Nuclei Pinus forma 


pur gante. Hernand. 87. Ricinus arbor fruftu glabro, Grana N- 
"= Officinis dicko. C. B. P. 370. Palma Chriſti Indica. Tourn. 
Cadel Avanacs. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1855, PURG- 


ING NOT. | 


Dale. 


This Tree is cultivated in Malabar, and other Countries: 
The Parts uſed in Medicine are, firſt, the Wood, which is of a 
ſpongy, light, rare Subſtance, of a 2 Colour, cover d with a 

I 


-colour'd Bark, of an acr 


ſeous Taſte, and no Smell. ly 
an oblong oval Figure, of the Size of 
on one Side, and compreſſed on the other, 
of a blackiſh Colour, and of an acrid, burning, and nauſeous 
Taſte. Both the Wood and the Fruit are of an heating, incid- 


Metico- ſeed, 


n 
. 


LNB! 


and cauſtic = 
r 


Shops. See 


ux 


Second 


— aber 3 ; 


biting, cauſtic, and nau- 


The Fruit, which is of 
an ordinary Ricinus, or 


„ and therefore rarely to be 
rticle Cab. AvANACU. 


Batanuvs MYREPSICA. 
ASPALATHUM. _ 


LIGNUM 'XUBRUM. Oc. | Braftlio r Ligns Ver< 


nimbock 'Germanis dictum. J. B. 1. 492. 


It grows in Brafil, and the Wood is of Uſe in ; 
Fonts ha bonded} 


RED-WOOD. 


odo 


SANCTUM 
SASSAFRAS 


| + | 


. Hiſt. 2. 1737. 


but ] 
GUAIACUM. 
SASSAFRAS. 


LIGNUODES 


C wy 


LI G 


LIGNUODES, aiſrosSne, from arſvvs, Soot. Sooty- This 


is an Epithet in Hippocrates for — ſome acute Diſ- 
Or 


orders; importing its being brown, : And for the 

in Diſorders of * Lungs, which is black. "ow 
LIGULA, in Anatomy, is the Clavicle, or the Glottis: Or 

ir is a Meaſure of Capacity, of Things liquid or dry; being a 

Quanns--of a Cyathus, equal to one forty-eighth of a Pint. 
Arbat J 


© 1 Rhodins, in his Notes to Scribowins Larges, ſays, that a Ligule 
is half 2 _ within two IS ; Ns 
Ligu is ſometimes ro expreſs a 
LIGURINUS. The Name of a {mall Bird. See Srixus. 
LIGUST|CUM. © 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves are with Inciſions about their Edges, 
like thoſe of Parſley. The Seeds are like thoſe of the Siler, ot 


Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Liguſticur ; Scoticum ; Apii folio. T. 324. Lig»ſti 
bumilins, Scoticurm a maritimis, ſes Apinzm maritimum, dulce 
Scoticum. Plukn. Phyt. 96. 2. Seſell maritimam, Scoticum. Par. 
Bat. Imperatoriæ affinis, umbellifers, maritime Scotica. H. Edinb. 
App. Siler mont anum, Hippoſelini foliis bumiliun. M. H. 3. 
17 


2. Liguſticum; Grecum; foliis Apii. T. C. 13. | 
3. Liguſticum; vulgare; foliis Apii. F. B. 2. 122. Beerb. Ind. 
A. 52. Leviſticum. Offic. Leviſticos, vulgare. Ger. 855. 
Emac. 1008. Park. Theat. 936. Ratii Hiſt, 1. 437. Lye 
vulgare. C. B. P. 157. Angelica montana perennis Pa 1 
folio. Tourn. Inſt. 313. 
The Roots of Lovage are thick, large, und much divided, 
with many Fibres of a brown Colour on rhe Outſide, of an — 
ſtrong, aromatic Smell and Taſte, The Leaves are large, a 
inged, parted into ſeveral Diviſions, but ſomewhar like Smal- 
wage, but larger, and of a darker-green Colour. The Stalks are 
k, tall, and ſtriated, or chaneled; on the Top of which 
Umbels of five-leav'd, ſmall, yellow Flowers, which are 
Facceeded by oblong, ſtriated, brown Seed, two join'd together 
as in other umbelliferous Plants. It is cultivated in Gardens, and 


flowers in June or July. 8 
The Roots, Leaves, and Seed of Lovage wo honing cng 
drying; they warm and comfort the Stomach, expel — 
——5 Urine and the Menſes, and are uſeful in ＋ 


and all kinds of Agues; but they are uſed 
in the 


. Miller's Bot. Off. . | 

It is (cultivated in Gar and flowers in June; and, ln 

every ref agrees, as to Virtues, with Angelica and Impe- 
diuretic, and vulnerary. Dale. 


ratoria. It is alexipharmi 
e ach in Thickneſs, brown on ohne 


fide, and pale within, of an acrid, aromatic, N 
ſweetiſh Taſte, and of a pleaſant and fragrant Smell, to 
ſome ſtrong and offenſive. The Plant is. native of Scot 
where it grows in the mountainous Parts, and is gathered __ 
other Herbs by the R and apply d to medicinal 
Uſes. commend this Herb for a purulent and ſanguineous 
Aſthma, and for all Diſeaſes ing from Viſcidity, on ac- 
count of its attenuati 
Pectoral, and for — 2 
opens and ſtrengt 

to exhibit a Decoction of the Liquorice. 
This Plant is alſo ſuppos d to be an Alexipharmac, and is well- 
known to be ſudorific and diuretic. The Root cures all inflamma- 
tory and pituitous Diſeaſes, which is no Contradiction, if we con- 
fider, that it has an emollient and reſolvent Viſtue, beating, yet 
not inflarning ; and, therefore, may be ſerviceable in both 

The Root boiled and taken, proyokes Spitting in a Peripneumony, 
which is a Symptom; but, if it be boiled too much, it lo 
its Virtue: It is alſo an Ariſtolochic, or Provoker of the Menſes 
and Lochia, generates Milk in Nurſes, and is reckoned among 
the Aphrodifiaca, or Promoters of 2 Vigour. It increaſes 
the Semen in Men, as well as Milk ia Women; and the Mid- 
wives give the Juice hereof as a great Secret for promoting the 
Lochia, and expelling the Foetus and Secundines ; it is excellent 
in Hyſterics, and a Suppreſſion of the Menſes; half an Ounce of 
bes in - wn + + Pn It is alſo a potent 


| cleanſes the 3 
are prepared a Water 


Quality: Ir 2 alſo, as a 


it is much uſed in Baths, and in Cataplaſms 
riared to the Uterus, of that Part. in a Word, 
- i — — _ * a balſamic Stimu- 
us is r l is rec among Antiſcorbutics. 
. Plans. aſcript. Boerbaa ue. | 

| IGUSTRUM. 

The 1 | yr RENE and Flower | 
The Leaves are caducous ; the | 
monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, terrapetaloidal, and pentapetaloi 
and ſeared upon a minute Calyx. Ovary, in the 
of the Calyx, becomes a globular ſoft Fruit, fu of Juice, 
co__ four Seeds, which are gibbous on one * 

t * 
| Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which 


t. Liguſtrum. Offic. Ger, 1208. Fnac. 1394: Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1603. Neg. 3:46 Darn. Inſt, 596. Boerh, Ind. A, 2.215. 
J I. 1. 528. Liga vulgare. Park. Theat. 1446. L 


Germanicum. C. H. P. 475, PRIVET. | 

Privet is a Buſh or Shrub, which grows not to any ries 
having many ſmooth, tough, pliant Branches, cloath'd with Im 
oblong Leaves, broadeſt in the Middle, and ſharp-pointed ar the 
Ends, ſmooth, and without Indentings about the two at 
each Joint. The Flowers grow in thick Spikes at the End of the 
B » of a whice Colour, each being monopetalous, and di- 
— ny ogy * 4 They 2 by Cluſters of black 

rries. It grows in es, wers in May and June. 
The Berries ate ripe in — 4 

The Leaves and Flowers are cooling, drying, and reſtringent, 

for Ulcers and Inflammations of the Mouth and Throa 

— of che Gums, and Relaxation of the Uvula. Miller" 

t. Off | 

The Leaves of the Privet are aſtringent, bitter, and give a 
faint Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; the Flowers Fruit 

ve it a much 2 We may conjecture by this, and the 
chymical Analyſis, that there is an aluminous Salt involved in 
a great deal of Sulphur, in the Leaves of this Plant; but thar 
this Salt js very much diſengaged from it in the Flowers and 
Fruits. This does not hinder but there may be ſomething uri- 
nous in the whole Plant; for, beſide the great Quantity of Oil, 
and acid Liquors which it yields by Diftillation, there is, al 
a little urinous Spirit extracted from it. All theſe Principles: mi 


together, render the Privet very deterſtwe. argariſms 
made with the Juice, or diſtilled Water, of this Plant, ue gpod 
for the Diſeaſes of the Throat; they dry away Ulcers, aſlwage 
the Inflammations of the Eyes, cure Scalds, ſtop che 8 we of 
Blood, and Hzm es, Martyn Tournefort. F 
2. 1 thong —— e Juteo 9 Bag Par. 
Liguſtrum; foliis argentatis. Breyn. Prodr. 41, 
: Liguſtro ſimili 1 2 5 


| Slaugenboom, unge Ba- 

tavis. b. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 215. © | 
LiGUsTRUM INDICUM. See ALCANNA, hehe? 
LiGUsTRUM NIGRUM. A Name for the Lilac ; latinjato 
0. TE: 
LIGUSMA, xd. A Contorſion of a Joint, not amount - 

. , ion, Galen, Lib, 2. Cop. 19. de Comp. 


LILAC. The Pipe-tree. 
© The llous, tubulous, ſhort, and quydribd. 
- yx 1s mo , | 
The Flowers are — ere quadripartite, or 

inquefid, collected into Tufts, and furniſhed with two or three 
; 6 mag In the Centre of the indented Calyx is ſeated the Ovary 
which becomes a compreſſed Fruit, ſhaped like a Tongue and 
divided into two Cells by an Intercloſure, which burſts aſunder 
when the Fruit is ripe ; the two Cells are full of compreſſed 


Seeds, 
Boerbaave mentions five Species of this Plant ; 
37. Syringa ceruleg. CB 
1 albo. T. 601. Syringe; fore lacko. H. 


* 

„J. 3 5 f 

Lilac ; fore ſaturate T. 602; Ja 

Lilac ; folio liguſtri. 7 — Syriaba, Perfica, foltis Jure- 
laciniato folio. T, 602. Syringe, Per, „ follts bas 

21 minum, 273 oh iniaris. 

* 

tis lacimigtis, 

the oth Tieck, and by the Larins * 


thick Branches, 
LILL 


a” 


oy 


1 
1.11 
LI. The Nite of one of Pararelſi's Arcana, the Biſis of 
Which is ſuppoſed to be Antimony. See LIL Tux. : 
. LILIAGO. A Name for the Litiaftrum ; Alpin; mi. 


LILIASTRUM. | 

The Characters are; i „ee a 

The Flower is hexape naked, furniſhed with fix Statniria, 

nd 3 an oblong Ovary, full of angulous Seeds. The 

oor is like that of the Aſphodel. 
| | Boerhaave metitions but bne Sort of this Plant; which is the 

Liliaſtrum; Ay minus.” Tow». Inſt. 369. Boerh. Ind. 
A, 2. 134. Pha angium. Offic. Antiquorum, Ger. Emac. 48. 

halangiuw 1magno flore, C. B. P. 29.  Phalangium folio Lilli. J. 

. 636. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1192. Phalangium Allobrogicum. Park. 
Parad: 159. SPIDERWORT. | 
It is cultivated, with us, in Gardens, and flowers in June. The 

arts in Uſe. are the Flowers, and Sceds, which, according to 

jo[corides, being taken in Wihe, are an Antidote againſt the 
Poiſon of the Scorpion, and the Phalangiam (a venomous ſort 
of Spider) ; and cure the Gripes. 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS. 

The Characters are; 

"The Root is like that of the Aſphodel, ſhaped like that of the 
Navew. The Flower is like a Lily, but monopetalous, deeply 
jagged, with irs under, Part tubulared. The Fruit is generally 
7 contains roundiſh Seeds. - 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant ; which are, 
1. Lilio-aſphodelus; luteus. Park. Parad. 148. Lilium, lute- 
um, radice Aſphodeli. C. B. P. 80. M. HI 2. 412. 

2. Lilio-aſphodelus; puniceus. Park. Parad. 148. 4 H. 137. 
Lilium, rubrum, Aſphodeli radice. C. B. P. 80. M. H. 2. 412. 

oerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 110. 

The Plant is called Lilio-aſphodelus, becauſe is partakes of the 
Nature of both the Lily and the Aſphodel ; but 1 find no Vir- 
tues aſcribed to it. 

* LILIO-FRITILLARIA. 

The Characters are; a 

The Root is bulbous, like that of the Lily, which it reſembles, 
alſo, in its Leaves and Stalks. The Flower is hexapetalous, 
bell-ſhaped, pendulous, and embracing an Ovary, which is like 
that of. the Fritillaria. 

Boerbaave mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 
_ Lilio-fricillariaz quod Lilium Perſicum H. Eyft. Vers.” o. F. 
F. 4. Fig. 1. Dod. p. 240. C. B. P. 79. M. H. 2. 406. Lilium 
Suſianum. Cluſ. H. 129, 130. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 


141, | | 
R LILTO-HYACINTHUS. The Lily-hyacinth. 
The Characters are; 
It has the Leaves and the ſquamous Root of the Lily; the 
Stall is naked, and the Flower hexapetalous, nearly reſembling 
that of the Hyacinth; and embracing an Ovary, which becomes 
a Fthit, declining from a globous to an acuminared triangular 
Figure, conſiſting of three Cells, full of Seeds, which are alnfolt 
of a globular Form. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lilio-Hyacinthus; vulgaris; flore cœruleo. T. 372. Hya- 
* ſtellaris, foliis & radice Lilu. C. B. P. 46. M. H. 2. 
þ- - Lilio-byacinthus; , vulgaris ; flore niveo. T. 372. Hyacin- 
* ſtellarit, foliis & radice Lil, flore niveo. C. B. P. 46. M. 
. 2. 376. Boer. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 136. 

They are cultivated in Gardens; and they contain a great deal 
of Oil and Phlegm, and a little eſſential Salt. 
+ - Their Roots are ſoftening, digeſtive, and reſolutive. Lemery 
des Drogues. 
. . LIELIO-NARCISSUS. Lily-daffodil. 1 
Boerbaave mentions nine Species of this Plant; none of which 
Have any . Virtues attributed to them, at preſent, that 

ow of. 


„ LILIO-ORNITHOGALUM. A Name, according to Towrze: 


fore, for the LiL10-NaRc1s8vs. ma 


IEM. .:.:. -, | | 
The Characters are; | . 
- The Root is bulbous, conſiſting of fleſhy Scales, which are 
aced one upon another, on the Outſide, almoſt in a Circular 
rder. The Scalks are ſurrounded with numerous Leaves. The 
End of the Pedicle ſupports a Placenta, to which, circularly dif 
ofed, grow ſix Petals, which are reflexed outwards, either mo- 

nlely, as in the Lily, fo called; or quite convolved outwards, 
a3. inthe Martagon. . Within thele Perals, from the ſame Origi- 
nal, ariſe fix Stamina cloſely united, ſurrounding a Tube, and fur- 
hiſhed with long Heads. The Ovary, grows on the Placenta 
within the Flower, is of a crjangulag Shape, ſurrounded within 
he Petals and the 80 or by a double Row of marginated Seeds; 
ad ſhoots forth a long Tube from the Centre of the Apex. 


o a WEL » 


©. 


% 


The firſt is be Wn | 

Lilium; album; flore erecto & vulgare. C. B. P. 76, Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 115. Lilium album. Offic. Ger. 146. Emac. 490. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1109. Lilium album vulgare. J. B. 685. Park. Parad. 
39. Tourn. Inſt. 369. WHITE LILY. 

This is a Flower which grows in every Garden, having a round 
ſcaly Root, and a Stalk three or four Feet high, with long, nar- 
row, thick Leaves, and on the Top ſeveral large, ſweet, white 


Flowers, wich ſeveral yellow Apices in the middle, flowering in 


June. i 

* — gn Roots w_ _ — that ay in external 
ications ; are emollient, ſuppling, and anodyne, good 

to diſſolve and ripen hard Tumors and Swellings, ro break | 


Impoſtumations. 


Fr. only officinal Preparation is the Oleum Liliorum. Miller's 
t. f 


The difſtil'd Water of Lilies, with an Addition of Saffron 
and Caſſia, are, by Matthiolus, recommended for promoting 
Delivery, and the Expulſion of the Secundines ; but Camerarius 
thinks the Saffron and Caſſia ſuperfluous: It is, alſo, recom- 
mended in Faintings, and Diſorders of the Lungs, as the Aſthma 
and Coughs ; and Simon Paulli ſpeaks of it as a Coſmetic, with 
the Addition of a little Camphire, and Oil of Tartar per Deli- 
quium. ö 
There is —.— by Inſolation, an Oil of the Flowers; but 
the Leaves mult not be left fifteen Days in the old Oil; for the 
whole Plant abounding wich a mucilaginous juice, the Leaves 
ealily putrefy, and the Oil will no longer ſmell of the Lilies, 
which is the principal Mark of its Goodneſs, but will have a 
rank and fetid Smell. "Three Days therefore will be ſufficient, 
after which we muſt put in freſh Leaves, and repeat the ſame the 
third time, which will be ſufficient for the Preparation. 
The Oil is of extraordinary 1 all Pains and Affections 
eeqing from Cold; it relaxes Parts which are too tenſe, 
ens thoſe which are too hard, and mitigates Pains; for which 
Reaſons it is of ſervice in the Colic, and nephritic Diſorders, the 
Pleuriſy, and the like; it is, alſo, of ſingular Uſe in indurated 
Nerves, in a Scitrhus of the Uterus, and a conſequent Sup- 
preſſion of the Menſes. C. Hoffwan. 2 
The Root is ſeldom uſed internally, but frequently applied foe 
ſoftening and ripening of Tumors, for removing s of the 
Feet, being mixed with old Lard, for mollifying the Pudenda in 
Labour, and for Burns, and the like Caſes: The Seeds are exhi- 
bited in Water of Vervain, or the like, in order to facilitate ths 
Birth. rare | 1 5 
 Gogorus, Serjeant- ſurgeon to Queen Elizabeth, cured many of 
the Dropſy, as we are inform'd by Gerard, with the Juice of the 
Root mixed with Barley- flower, and baked in Cakes, and © 
eaten ordinarily for a Month or ſix Weeks together with Meat; 
but no other Bread was uſed during that Time. The: ſame Sur- 
_ found by Experience, that the expreſſed Juice of the bruiſed 
oor, given for two or three Days together in Wine, expels 
the Poiſon of the Peſtilence, and cauſes it to break out in Pu- 
ſtules and Bliſters on the Skin. Rai H. P. p. 1109. , 
The fifth is the FD 
Lilium; purpureo-croceum, majus. C. B. P. 76. Tourn. Inſt. 
369. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 137. Hemerocallis. Offic. Hemerocallis, 
Lilium rubrum. Mont. Ind. 44. Lilium aureum. Ger. 148. Emac, 
192. Park. Parad. 38. Liam rubens croceum majus. J. B. a. 688. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1110. RED LILY. 
It is cultivated in Garden and flowers in June and July; the 
Parts in Uſe are the Root and the Leaves. The Root drank, or 
made into a Peſſary with Honey and Wool, expels Water and 
Blood. The Leaves bruiſed mitigate lnflammations of the Breaſts 
contracted after Childbirth, and Ioflammations of the Eyes. Tho 
Root and Leaves are very ſucceſsfully applied by way of Cata- 
plaſm to Burns. Dioſcorides. The Root is aperitive. Mont. Ind. 
© The ſeventh is the | 
Lilium; floribus reflexis; montanum. C. B. P. 77. Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1112. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 1355 Martagon. Offic. Martagon 
mont anum five ſylveſtre minus. Park. Parad. 3 1. Lilium monta- 
num minus. Ger. 150. Emac. 196. Lilium flore nutante ferru- 
gineo minus. J. B. 2. 692. MARTAGON, or TURKS CAP. 


Dale, p. 241. 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Tune. The Root, 
which is uſed, is ſubſtituted, in our Shops, in the room of the 
yellow Aſphodel. Baxb. The common People bang it about the 
Necks of Infants, to facilitate Denrition. Rupp. | 
5 is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Corona Impe- 
rialis. ' - 6 Y 4 4 
L1troM CoxvALLIuU u. | : 
| The Sade the Peat | monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, 
| e 0 icle runs into a | 
1 ſpiked Flower, divided at the Top into ſix Segments. 
Ovary grows on the _ of the Pedicle within the Flower, 
and becomes a ſoft, globular Berry, full of ſmall rocket Goats, 


- 


_ compacted ; the Leaves reſemble thoſe of Plantane, or 
* 13 l * ; | 
| | Boerhaave 


F%T 
© +* 4 8 i & +» a a 


) 


== 
. Cy 82 os n 


7. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 64. Len Cual Offic. Ger. 331. 
Gar Raii Hiſt. 1669. — 3. 264. Lilium — 


flore al ; Puk. Poed. 246. r 


I LILY OF THE ILE 
Liy of. the Valley, or Mey Lily, bas a flender creep- 
PR, runs upon the Surface of Se Earth RE 
two or three Leayes oblong, round, and full of Nerves, five or 
fix Inches long, from the middle of which riſes a Stalk, about 


Span high, angular and ſlender, bearing fix or ſeven Flowers in a SNAIL. 


Spike, one above another, and looking all one Way; they are 
ſmall, hollow, and round, of one Leaf cut into five I of 
F round 


Lilies of the Valley are of great Service in all Diſorders of the 
Head and Nerves, as Apoplexy, Epileply, hag td Convulſions of 
all Kinds, Vertigo, Swimmi are frequently 
| E nuff; a large a of them are 
fta, and in the Spiritus 


Theſe Flowers are aperiti e Ae and 
Vertigo; a S wt hy tr ll 
Traps bre them in Wine, before he ill \ con 
grins put them in a Pot, well ſtopt, and 
Aat-hill. en en Eb ned an oily 


ir of the Flowers, drawn with Spirit of Wine, is excellent 
Cake the Tl. ne of Ambergriſe. Ev very body knows, that 
13 and Flowers, being powdered, cauſe 

4 t. PR © 

| D y make a Wine of the Flowers, by drying ther 

Len r 

ir Grapes w r is Wine 1s preſcribed in cephalic 
Peer ag, and, alloy ©s © Cordiel in the cardiac Paſlion: and 
Some diftil the freſh Flowers in old 2 

either gator Soy or with the Flowers of y 2 — 

3 rA 
in: 


repeat th it over aga 
Na thus 5 prepared is called by ee due aurea, © Golden 


Water reſerved in Gold and Silver Veſſels, againſt all 
dangerous s > Peder. al {ax a well as * 


vey r 020 «3 $4" 304. rt B. 2 
933 william; Inifol 

Lid Bonk, td 2 2 5 15 IT * 
W RUBRUM AwnoneLt RADICE, A Name for the 


lus ; punicens. 
eee A Name for the Lilo-fritillaria; quod 
. A Name for the Mechonica ; Mala» 


PET xv Pak Is thus directed in the Colle@ ance 
Lode. an 


Ca- 
in an 
I 


1 


Chymics 
Tae of the Mars, tightly prepar ; diffolve it in 
equal Parts peſos, 13 irit of She Pour into 
N eis — LA the 2215 om the Regulus of An- 
W l a pers itation is m 3 Pre- 
a yellowiſh Red, which ed corate, _ 


07 Us The Doſe is from four to fix Grains. 


1 this Powder too violently, it eee wa 
Erd thus: 2 Operates _ hated 


Take of the Liliow Paratelf, peur d as above; obe Farr; of 
2 2 5 two Pas. I hom be rub- 
ry together, cin d over a ire, for an Hour, 
| ſo as not ip melt: Nit e e bit 


1 * 8 in the Neger Diſeaſe; in obſtinare Iiches; in 
Feyers, ſies, -F - Ln Obſtructions, mixed 
Mirhridate, or 


RE Fe es emeric Quality, it thould be given with 


Sudorifics. 
LIMA. LF 4 uſed in Pharmacy, to reduce hard 
2 a ae e al nora 


ab ANA n 
AN from he, F and or 
1 Exceſſive Wu from Aliment. * * 
LIMAX Ei or Rahing: e 5 


9368 
* 


5 


| LIM 
Arr 
e 
202. Jo oof Hiſt. Intell 38. Limex, Mer. Pin. 207 THE BLACK 


Broiced and 13222 have MR 
extraordinary ure, accordi = « = 


LiMAX RUBER. 4. Ge Sch 284 Lim 4 5— 
fas, anus. Lift. * Animal. FEMG Fs paſſe 
Eju(d. . Conch. 1. Limax magna Germanis c 

Aldroy, de Inſet. nh | Jour de Inſet. 138. THE 


It is found in the Fields; The r of Snails, which is 
what is uſed in Medicine, is prepared = 13 


ſmall Pieces, then mixing chem with an — as 


and afterwards putting them into Hippocrates SI — 
them in a Cellar, or cool Place, where e an = 
in a Liquar, This Liquor is ſed to anoint the Þ 

a 2 


a Penknife ; 1 down of the 


Ll F713 in Poracelſus, ſeems to mean the Univerſe. 
MNITIS. This is, according to Paulus Agineta, L. 
C. 19. the ſame as Avarces. - But Oribaſins, de Lor. Ad. 
makes it „ e rene. 


atient. 
. A . for the Orobanche z wajor ; Ca- 


EIMON. 


Characters are 
Leaves, ha and Fruit, are like thoſe N 
Hen leſs, and its Pulp of a much thinner Subſtance. 
18 mentions ten Species of this Plant; which are, 
Limon; vulgaris. Ferr. Hiſp. 193. Tours. Inft. 621. 
Boeyh, Ind. A. 2. . Malus Limonia, Offic.. Ger. 1278. 
. They, 1 40 Raii Hiſt. 2. 1656. J. B. 1. 
436. Limon. Aldrov. Dendr. 


etty much reſembles the Orange in its 


Peel is of the, Nature of 
BET Sl the 2 


inſt Poiſons, ſo are — more effectual againſt | 
ry iſtem los Þo che — 


— ire, but of their Peel, and 
ſprigkled with Sugar; 


in burni 
allays the Efferveſcence of the Bile ; on which Accounts it is ex- 
—— good — | — — * — * 
omitings, ickups, - Symproms-commonly 
rendant on bumning Fever. For 1 Diſorders, . 


; , 
orh _—— 2 — ee Gn rates — 
for twenty out Hours, over hot Aſhes * — 
Er. 6 n 
- the Liquor. The is half a Pint. 42 
d ſor 


* 


with very good Effect, in the Quantity of about half an Ounce, 
repeated at due Intervals. | 

Limon; dulci Medulla; vulgaris. Ferr. Hiſp. 229. 
Limon; acris. Ferr. Hiſp. 33 l. 
Limon; dulcis. Ferr. Hiſp. 331. 
Limon; folio anguſtiori; ſpinoſo. Ixd. 264. 
Limon ? 
Limon; folio anguſtiſſimo; follo & fructu variegatis. 
Limon; folio Ceraſi. 
Limon; ſructu Aurantii. Pomum Adami. Ferr. Hiſp. 313. 
Malus Adami. C. B. P. 

This Fruit agrees in Figure, Colour, and Medicinal Virtues, 

with the Orange. 
10. Limon; flore pleno. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 


b LIMONADA Limonade. 
LIMONIA MALUS. The Lemon. See LiMon. 
LIMONIUM. Sea Lavender. 
The Characters are; 
The Root is fibrous; the Stalks naked and ramous ; the Calyx 
long, tubulous, and expanded at the Top, into a kind of penta- 
Flower; within which are again incloſed other Flowers, 
ike Clove-gilliflowers; or elſe monopetalous, Funnel-ſhaped, 
multifid, furniſh'd with five Stamina, generally united two tope- 
ther, often prolific, and joined near the Stalks. The Ovary hes 
concealed after a very artificial Manner, in the very Bottom of 
the Calyx; and at la 
ſquamous Calyx, as in a Capſule. The Calyx, Flower, and 
vary, in theſe Plants, are of ſo perplexed and amazing a Stru- 
cture, that they are not as yet perfectly diſcover d by 
diligent Inquirer. | | 
Boerhaave mentions fourteen Species of this Plant, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues attributed to thern, except the 
firſt ; which is, 
Limonium 3 maritimum ; majus. See BEHEN RUBRUM. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
LiMoNIiUM Majus. A Name for the Statice. | 
LiMONIUM MINIMUM. A Name for the Statice ; montana; 


minima. 
LINAGROSTIS. The Name of a Plant, of which Toxrne- 

fort mentions three Species; which are, | 

1. Linagroſtis panicula ampliore. Inſt. 664. Linagroſtis. Ta- 
bern. Hiſt. 559. Gramen tomentarium, Linum pratenſe. Ta- 
bern. Icon. 230. Gmaphalium Tragi five. Juncis bombycinus. 
J. B. 2. 514. GOTTO -GRASS. Common on Places. 

2. Linagroſtis panicula minore. If. ns 

3. Linagroſtis — ſingulari, Alopecuroides. Juncu⸗ —_ 


» 


e 


moſt 


lanuginoſo, five Schanolaguros. C. B. P. 12. Jul. 2. 426. 
we ARES-TAIL RUSH. 

Elſemere-Meers in Shropſhire, and Pillinmoſs in Lanra- 
ſvire ; on the great beyond Joan Cotes, towards Croyaon, 
in gon Plenty. Mr. J. Sherard. Syn. Ed. 3. 436. ee 

INAMENTUM. Scraped Lint. (36446 


The Characters are; 8 
The Leaves grow alternately, or three together, and are of 
an oblong Figure: The Calyx is monopbyllous, and divided into 


five long acute Segments: The Flower is tubulated in the lower 
Part; and, running out into a lon Spur, which is extended be- 
— the Tube contained within t lyx, has its upper or fore 
art perſonated, and bilabiated, the upper Lip being cut, and 
the lower diſpoſed in a grinning Form, and divided into three 
Parts. From the Bottom of the interior Part of the Tube of the 
Flower ariſe four Stamina. The Ovary, which grows to the Pla- 
centa in the Bottom of the Calyx within the er, produces 
2 long Tube, and becomes a round Fruit, divided by an luter- 
cloſure into two Cells, which open in various Manners, and 
contain Seeds, which are either compreſſed and marginated, or 
angulated and roundiſh. | | 1 
Boerhaaue mentions twenty-two Species of this Plant, none of 
which have any particular medicinal Virtues aſcribed to them, 
except the 6th, 17th, and 19th. 4 
I e Gth is — | : F zi! 
inaria; v ; lutea; flore majore. C. B. P. 212. Marx. 
Inſt, 170. Beerb. Tud. alt. 231. Linaria lutea oulgatis, Ger. 
Emac. 550. Raii Hiſt. x. 75a. Synop. 3. 281. J. B. 3. 456. L- 
naria vulgaris noſtras. Park. Theart. 458. TOAD-FLAX. 
Toad-flax has a white, flender, creeping Root; from which 
ariſe feveral Stalks, a Foot or more in Height, covered all over 
with long, narrow, ſharp-pointed Leaves, of a bluiſh- Co- 
lour; on the Tops of the Stalks uy ſeveral pretty, large, yel- 
low Flowers, of a ſingle Leaf, the fore Part having the Figure 
of a gaping Mouth, and the hinder Parr, a Heel or Spur; the 
under Lip is largeſt, downy or hairy in the Middle, and of a 
Saffron-colour + The Seed is cual, black, and flattiſh, growing 
in a round bicapſular Seed-veſſel. It grows every-where upon 
Banks and ; and flowers in U 4717s e = 
The whole Herb is uſed, and is of an aperiive and diuretic 
Nature; opening Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, helping 
the Droply ind Janadie, which it carries off by Urine. The 


. 


becomes an oblong Seed, involved in a 


LIN 


Ointment; tnade with Hogs-lard, and a Quantity of this 
Herb, is accounted -& 4 for rhe 1 as lied ro the Part ; 
being mixed with ſome of the Yolk of an at the Time 


uſing it. i 
| "The only officinal Preparation is the Unguentum Linariz. 
Miller's Bot, Offi | 

The Toad-fax has an herby ſaltiſn Taſte; being rubbed, it 
ſmells like Elder: Its Leaves give no Tincture of Red to the 
blue Paper, but the Flowers give it a pretty deep one; which 
makes us believe, that its Leaves contain an acid Salr, approach- 
ing to that which is natural in the Earth, but mixed in this 
Plant with a conſiderable Quantity of fetid Oil: The Flowers, 
alſo, have a diſagreeable Smell; but the Sal Ammoniac is more 
diſengaged there, which is the Reaſon that they ſtain the blue 


Paper. | 

This Plant, applied outwardly, is very lenitive and refolvenc, 
Qualities inſeparable from the fetid Oil of Tartar, Vipers, Harts- 
horn, and ſuch-like. I don't know any better Remedy co 4 | 
the Pain of a Cancer, than to anoint it with freſh Butter, rn 
with ſome Oil of this Plant, which has been drawn by the Rerort. 
The Toad-flax then reſolves the Blood, or Matter, extravaſared 
in the porous Parts of the Fleſh; and, at the ſame time, relaxes 
the Fibres, whoſe extraordinary Tenſion oauſes inſupporrable Pains. 
The Ointment of Toad-flax is excellent to abate the Inflarntma- 
tion of the Hzmorrhoids, and is thus prepared: a 


Boil the Leaves in Oil, in which Beetles or Woodlice have 
been infuſed; then ſtrain the Oil through a Linen Cloth 
and add to it the Yolk of ari hard q aint e moch net 
Wax as will give it the Conſiſtence of ati Ointnent. 


Others boil the Toad- flax with Lard, till it Eccorties of a find 
Colour, and add to it che Tolk of an Egg, wheh 
would make uſe of it. Horſtius relates, that 4 andgrave 
Heſſe gave Fobn Vulſiat, his Phyſician, à fat Ox every Tear, for 
diſcovering this Secret to him. Some fill lite Bags with dried 
Chamomile and Toad-flax, boil them in Milk, and *pp them to 
the Piles. The Juice, and the diſtilled Water, of this Plant are 
for Inflammations of the Eyes. Caſalpiniis cottmends” it 
the Cancer, and for the Sr. Anrony's Fire; Tragt, for the 
Cancer and Fiſtula: He affirms, that it is diuretic ; and that its 
diſtilled Water is laxative, and aperitive, good for the Jaundice, 
and Obſtructions of the Liver. Mattyn's Thurner. 
The common yellow Toad-flax difturbs the Belly, us Tragur 
obſerves; it is 4 very potent Diuretic. A ſtoall Glaſs of tha 
Water, with a Dram of the pulverized Bark of the Dwarf-elder 
provokes Urine in an extraordinary manner; for which Nee 
this Medicine is to be given only to h 155 Perſbus. I 
ſame Water, being drank, looſens the Belly, add cufes the Ja ve 
dice: The Decoction of the Herb in Wine is very cfg i 
the ſame Diſorder ; and opens Obſtructions of the Liver. . I 
ſame Water, or the Juice; inſtilled into the Eyes, removes ati 
Inflammation, or Redneſs; which Tragus ſays he had obſerved 
by long Experience. Linen Cloths, moiſten d in the ſame Water, 
ate very proper to waſh and cleanſe all Sorts of Ulcers, and the 
Juice removes Spots, and all cutaneous Blemiſties of the Face. 
Trax. It is not only a tmoſt ſpeedy and effectual Reinedy in a 
recent Jaundice, but for all ſuch as are diſpoſed to a Dioply. 
Some, as Lobel obſerves,” apply the Hetb to the 'Bottotns of 
their Feet, within their Shoes, in order to expel a. Quartan. 
Raii Hift. Plant. JS 160d $6453 <6. 4 4 7.7 Ns VE & «LM 
The 17th is the we 
Linaria; hirſuto folip ;. ſubrotundo; flore ex herbido flave- 
ſcente. 722 Oxon 2. 03. Botbrh. Ind alt. 232. Elatine, Vero- 
rica femina. Offic. 7 tine folio ſobrotundb. C. B. P. 252. 
Park. Thear. 553. Elatine mas ſons fubrotundo FX B. . 
Veronica fantina Fuchſii five Elatjne. Ger. $01. Emic. 625. Li. 
naria ſegetam, Nimmularie folio villoſp. Tourn. Inſt. 169. Li- 
varia Elatine dick folio ſubrotutido. Raii Hiſt. 1. 759. Synop. 
3. 282. FEMALE FLUELLIN. Sr e 
This is à ſtnall low Plant, mom, upon the Ground, with 
ſlender hairy Branches, ſeldom exceeding a Span in Length, on 
which grow alternately many ſoftiſh and hairy Leaves, roundiſh, 
but yet a little pointed at the Ends, on ſhort 1 At the 
e of the Leaves ring ſmall Flowers, on long, flender, 
hairy Footſtalks, in Shape like the Flowers of Toad- flax, the up- 
E Lip being yellow, and the lower purple, with a Heel in the 
inder Part; theſe are ſucceeded by. bicapſular Seed-veſſels, 
containing ſmall black Seed. © The, Root is ſmall and fibrous, 
periſhing every Year; it grows in Corn - fields, ſeidom flowering 
till the Corn is cur down. 
Tho Moriſon, Ammanis, Mr. Ray, and others, make this a 
Species of Linaria; yet Rivizzus will not allow it to be one, be- 
cauſe the Seed E veſſel, when ripe, opens in a different manner 
from the Linaria; but his Diſtinction ſeems to be too nice. 
Fluellin is a vulnerary Plant, and accounted good for old Ul- 
cers; and ſpreading cancerous Sores; and uſeful in Huxes and 
* 1 of all Sorts, and far lodammatiens of the Eyes. 


y 7 


Ablier's Rot. OF. 
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The 


The Flowers of this Plant are no- where well repreſented; its 
Leaves are very bitter, a little ſtyptic, and have a Smell a little 
oily; they hardly give any TinCture of Red to the blue Paper: 
Whence we may conjecture, their Salt very much reſembles the 
natural Salr in the Earth, being joined with a great deal of Sul- 
phur, and terre Parts: This Plant is vulnerary, FO 
and deterſive; it cleanſes the Blood, and is reftorative : Ceſa 
pinus eſteem'd is for ſcrophulous Tumors, and the Leproſy. 
Pena and Lobel relate, that a Barber cured by it a carcinoma- 
tous Ulcer in the Noſe of a certain Perſon, ſo eat away, that 
ſeveral Phyſicians adviſed to cut it off. Three Ounces of the 
Juice, or fix Ounces of the Water, of this Plant, diſtilled in 
Balneo Mariz, drank twice a Day, is for the Cancer, 
Gour, Tetters, Leproſy, and Droply, There may be a Tinctute 
drawn from it with Spirit of Wine; and an Extract of it pre- 
pared, bar we. which is a wary, bo PN 42 
The followitig Ointment is good cers, the Piles, 
King's-evil, and for all the Diſcaſes of che Skin. 
Macerate the Leaves of this Plant for twenty-four Hours, in 
as much White- wine as is ſufficient to cover them: — 
out the Juice, and boil it to the Conſumption of one Third, 
and add as much Lard as will give it the Conliſtence of an 
' Ointment.  Martyx's Tournefore. 
The 19th is the, | 1 
| —＋ ; folio glabro, ſubrotundo; Hederz folio Clemati tis. 
8 on. 2. 855 Boerh. Ind. alt. 232. Cymbalaria. 
B. P. 306. Cymbalaria Italica. Ger. Emac. 29. Cymba- 
laria Italica bederacta. Park. Theat. 68 1. Cymbalaria floſtulis 
aſcentibus. J. B. 3. 685. Linaria Cymbalaria dia. Raii 
Hilt. 1. 759. Linaria hederacto folio glabro ſeu Cymbalaria vul- 
pork. Turn: Int. 169. Raii Synop. 3. 232. IVY-LEAVED 


It grows at Baſil, in Switzerland on the very Walls of the 
wot e. vent on moiſt Walls, looſe Piles 


of Stone, and Rocks, in Italy. The Plant is of a cold and 
humid ity, mixed with ſomewhat of Aftringency ; and it 
is certain from Experience, that this Herb has the ſame Virtues 


as the common Navelwort. Some, as Matthiolvs informs us, 
preſcribe the Herb to be eaten in Sallads, for the Fluor albus ; 
bur for thoſe of our Country, where Sallads are not ſo com- 
2 * recommends a Conſerve of the Leaves. 

LINARIA AUREA. A Name for the Coma aurea; Ger- 
1 SCOPARIA. A Name for the Chenopodium; 

otto vitloſo. | 3 

LINARIA, in Zoology, is a Linnet ; which is thus diſtin- 


Linariz. Offic, Aldrov. 2. 824. Geſn. de Avib. 539. Charlt. 
2 $8. Jonſ. ds an Mer. oo png > mage 
Ornith. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 90. te. on. 
Oye 356. THE COMMON LINNET: 
We... Neth 1 torommended of os as an ei or Re- 
tive; it, alſo, e tones from the Kidneys at Bladder. 

LINCTUARIUM. A LinQug. 

LINCTUS. A Lin&tus is a Medicine of a Form ſomewhat 
more thin than an Electuary, and thicker than a Syrup: It is 
called Eclegwa, Ecleifos, and ſometimes Lohoc, or Loch: It is 

erally order d to be lick d from a Stick of Liquorice, (whence 
1. Name) or to be taken out of a Spoon; and is principally 
directed in Diſorders of the Mouth, Fauces, Oeſophagus, La- 
tynx, Aſpera Arteria, and Lungs 3 and is uſually prepared of 
emollient and demulcent, but ſometimes of aſtringent, 2 ca 
dients, Electuaries, Syrups, Oils, Conſerves, Pulps, Pow 
and other Subſtances, which are of an agreeable Taſte. 

LINEA ALBA. | 

The Linea alba is a white Line, which runs from the Carti- 

Enfiformis to the Os Pubis, dividing the Abdomen exa 
in the Middle; and is formed out of the Tenqons of the oblique 
4 INGUA. he Foogue A Knowledge of be 

L : e . previous Knowledge of t 
Or PR is neceſſary, in order to underſtand the Anatomy 

the Tongue. | 

The Os Hyoides, or Bone of the Tongue, is ſituated in the 
middle Space between the es of the lower Jaw. It is a 
little Bone, and- reſembles, in ſome meaſure, the Baſis of the 
lower Jaws or a ſmall Bow. The antient Greeks compared it 
to one of the Vowels in their and from thence came 
the Name of Os Hyoides, Toides, or Tpſiloides. 

Ir is diſtinguiſhed into the Bafis, which is the anterior Part ; 
two large Cornua, which are the lateral Parts; and two ſmall 
Cornua, or A ices, which are the ſuperior Parts; to the 

End of which other Appendices are frequently joined. 
e Baſis is the broadeſt and thickeſt Part. Ir is ſituated tranſ- 
verſly, and two Sides may be diſtinguiſhed in it, one anterior 
ually convex, and one poſterior uneq Concave ; It has, 
likewiſe, two Edges, one ſuperior, and one inferior; and two 
ExtrEmities, one to the Right, and one to the Left: The Angles 
might, likewiſe, be diſtinguiſhed. © _ 
2 i 


* 

In the Middle of the fore Side is 4 perpendicular Eminence 
which divides it into Right and Left Portions, and which kaum: 
nates above in a ſmall pointed Tubercle, with a ſmall hollow Im- 
preſſion on each Side. At-the lower End of this Eminence 


there are, alſo, tw uch Impreſſions, but much larger. Near 
each Extremity we find Inequalities, which end in Angles of the 
Baſis. The back Side, as has been already ſaid, is hollow. The 
large Cornua are joined to the Extremities of the Balis, by car- 
tilaginous Sympbyſes; which, in Adults, become long. In each 
Cornu we diſtinguiſh the Root or anterior Extremity, the Point 
or poſterior Extremity, and the middle Portion. e Length 
of each Cornu is near double that of the Baſis. The Roots 
are thick and broad, and by them the Cornua are joined 
the Baſis. The lower Part of the middle Portion is a little 
Crooked, and, alſo, broader than the reſt. The Points end in 
a little cartilaginous Head; and, in the natural State, y Li- 
each of theſe Heads. ee 


gament, with a little round Bone, 

The ſmall Cornua are placed on the Symphyſes of the larg 
ones, almoſt wlarly, being ny inclined a 15 
ward and backward. They are joined by a cartilaginous Sym- 

ylis peculiar ro them; and are themſelves Cartilages in young 

cople ; but they afterwards oflify, though not always at the lame 
Agr, ond 6x laſt cheir Sympbylis is loſt. The. Length of theſe 
of t 


ua varies pretty much; and, at the upper Extremity of each 
them, we ſometimes meet with one or more additional Por- 
tions, in the Shape of little oblong Pearls, or of little Pittars, 
ſet upon one another, and held together by a kind of I. 
22 canes inous. 298 22 theſe Appendices 
ifferent in different 
Cage theres. Ages, > manner as that of the 
yoides is c a ligaments 
with the Sylote Apophys, the Cart Tho, 21 or 
t 


Trachea Arteria, Epiglottis. Ic conne 
Muſcles with ocher Parts og yo 2 * _—_ 
principal Uſe of this Bone is to be the Baſis and 
of the 7 — . — 


2 3 to 2 to the Perfect A ion 72 Singing. 
very one knows, that ongue is a ſoft fleſhy B hit 

Fills all chat Part of the Cavity of the Mouth, that is — 

by the alveolary Border and Teeth of the lower Jaw, and extends 


till farther back. All this Space is, therefore, in a 
Mould and Meaſure of the r 
as well as of its Thickneſs igure. 


The Tongue is divided into the Baſis and Point, the 
and under Sides, and the lateral Portions or Edges. The 
is the jor, or thicker Part; the Point; anterior and 
thinneſt i Part. The upper Side is not quite flat, but a little con- 
vex, and divided into two lateral Halves, by a ſhallow depreſſed 
Line, called Linea Lioguz The Edges are thinner 


a(is 


han the 1 * Parts, 105 = 22 as well — the Point. 
The lower Side reaches middle of the Length of 
he 4 to the — Gs * 
ongue is principally compo t fleſhy Fi- 
bres, intermixed with a particular medullary Subſtance, — . 
poſed in various Manners. Many of theſe Fibres are confined 
to the Tongue, without going any farther ; the reſt form ſepa- 
rate Muſcles, which go out from it in difterent Ways, and are 


| inſerted in other Parts. All the upper Side of the Tongue is 


covered by a thick Membrane of a papillary Texture; upon 
which lies another yery fine Membrane, like a kind of Epider- 
pany is likewiſe continued cver the lower Side, but with- 
out Pa 

Three Sorts of Papillæ may be diſtinguiſhed in the upper Side 
of the Tongue; Capitatæ, Semi · lenticulares, and Villoke : Thoſe 
of the firſt Kind are the largeſt, reſembling. lictle Muſhrooms 
with ſhort Stems, or Buttons without a Neck: They lic on the 
Baſis of the Tongue, in ſmall ſuperficial Foſſulz. 

They reſemble ſmall c ate Glands, ſeated on a very 
narrow and each of them has ſometimes a {mall Depreſſion 
in the middle of their oper or convex Side: They 7 the 
whole Surface of the of the Tongue; and they are ſituated 
near each other, in ſuch a manner, as that the moſt anterior 
form an Angle: ate glandular Papillæ, or ſmall falival or 
mucilaginous Glands, of the ſame kind with thoſe which are to 
be deſcribed hereafter. ig 

We often obſerve, about the Middle of this Part of the 
Tongue, a particular Hole of different the inner Sur- 
face of which is entirely glandular, and filled with ſmall Papillæ, 
like thoſe of the firſt Kind. It is called Foramen cæcum Mor- 

agi, as being firſt 1 that Author: Since that time, 

aterns has diſcover d a kind of ſalival Ducts 8 it; 
and. Heiſter found two of theſe Ducts very diſtinctly, ifices 
of which were in the Bottom of the Foramen Cæcum, near each 
other: He obſerved the Ducts to run backward, divaricating a 
little from each other; and that one of them terminated in a 
ling ovjong . of the ſmall Cornu of 
the Os Hyo1 RL. : 

The Papille of the ſecond Kind, or Semi-lenticularis, are 
finall orbicular Eminencies, only a little convex, their 2 


| LIN 


not from the Surſace of the To 
Rage hot being Gente ſound 128 with a good Micr 
* find their convex Sides full of ſmall or Pores, 


Eye, and ſometimes in living Subjects. 
* them ſeveral tit 
ſmall ſoft Pyramids, 


or Villoſ, are the ſmalleſt, and 
5 
a= 


they = be drawn out in Form 
to one 


ide. 
of the third Kind, 
fill the whole Surface of the u 


that, by — them, they e and thick, whereas 
3 naturally long and ſmall. | 
fleſhy Fibres, of which the Tongue is compoſed, and 


iſt of, are of three Jon inds, longitudinal, tranſ- 

and vertical; and each of rheſe Situations its of differ- 

ees of Obliquity. The longitudinal Fibres point to the 

| Baſis EW „and ſeem part! rd pg 

of the Muſculi Sty 5 H re The 

vertical Fibres ſeem likewiſe to be in Part produced by the fame 
Genio-gloſſi, and the tranſverſe by the Mylo-gloffi. 

Beſides theſe mixed Productions, there is a diſtin Plane of 
longitudinal Fibres, which run near the Surface of the upper 
Side of the Tongue, and a diſtin& tranſverſe Plane under them. 
All theſe Fibres are partly interwoven, one Pottion of them ter- 
minating at the two Edges of the Tongue, and the other at the 
Bals and Point, without going to any other Part ; and they lie 
immediately above thoſe whic to the Genio-gloſſi. To 
Dire 5 ur e * 0 dinally «=p 

irection, we y cut the Tongue longitudinally, 
has been boiled, or long macerated in Rrong Vinegar 

The extrinſic Muſcles, or Muſculi exteriores, are thoſe whic 
by one Extremity, make a Part of the Body of the Tongue, 
are fixed by the other in ſore Part, without the 4 Of 
theſe we commonly reckon four Pairs; Mylo- gloſſi, Stylo- gloſſi, 
Hyo-gloſſi, and Genio - gloſſi. 

Muſcles which move the Os Hyoides | 
Tongue, and are the principal Directors of its Motion. 
Names are, Mylo-hyoidzi, — Stylo-hyoi 
or commonly Coraco-hyoidæi, Sterno-hyoidzi ; 
ſcription of which = be ſeen in their proper Places. 
Mylo- gloſſi are {mall fleſhy Planes ſituated tranſverſely; one 
on each Side, — the Ramus of the lower Jaw, and the Baſis 
of the Tongue. Their Inſertion in the Jaw is immediately 
above the poſterior Half of the Mylo-hyoidzus between the 
— ique Line on the Inſide of the Bone, and the Dentes 
ares. Thence they run toward the Baſis of the — 4 ar 
are loſt there on one Side of the Gloſſo-pharyngzi. eſe 
Muſcles are often wanting. 
The Sty lo- gloſſi are two long ſmall Muſcles, which run down 
| from the Styloide Apophyſes, or Epiphyſes, and form two Por- 
K tions of the lateral Parts of the Tongue. Each Muſcle is fixed 
n the Outſide of the Apophyſis Styloides, by a long Tendon, be- 
ing the uppermoſt of the three Muſcles fixed in that * 
— 5 he * * go W 85 — Noſegay. = 
Stylo-hyoidteus is the loweſt, o-pharyngzus is in 
iddle, but more backward. 2 
As it runs down almoſt to the Inſide of the Angle of 
the lower Jaw, it ſends off a pretty broad and ſhort lateral apo- 
g neurotic Ligament; which, being fixed in that , ſerves for a 
Frænum, or 3 Suſpenſorium, to the Muſcle in this 
Part of its From thence it paſſes on to the Side of the 
Baſis of the Tongue, where it firſt of all adheres cloſely to the 
lateral Portion of the Hyo-gloſſus, and then forms, with 
that Muſcle, a large Portion of the Side of the Tongue. 
The loſh are each inſerted in three Parts of the Os 


alſo, to the 
Their 
De: 


in theS 
on this Account the H us 
- two or three diftin& Muſcles, cal 
and ſſus. In ſome 


appear 


* 


LIN 


is Muſcle is partly ſuſtained by the Mylo-Hyoidæus, or by u 
: and the anterior Portion is diſtinguiſhed from the 125 
TY Paſſage of the Nerves of the Fifth Pair, and of the Arte- 
ries which accompany them. 

The Geni are fituared cloſe to esch other on the lower 
Side of the T Each Muſcle is Ja on the inner, or 
back Side of the Sympbyſis of the lower Jaw, immediately above 
the Genio-byoidzus. e it runs backward toward the Os 
r FE ie ee on 
rary Mem ; and in this its Fibres are | l : 
the Subſtance of the T „ in a very ſingular manner. | 

Of theſe Fibres ſore run direftly to the Os Hyoides, all 
the Way to the Baſis of the Tordgue; ſome are inflected for- 
ward, and go to the Point of the Tongue; and the reſt are diſ- 
tributed in a radiated Manner, forward, upward, 175 backwar 
in the Subſtance of the Tongut; and the middle 22 
laterally, towards the Edges of the Tongue. - 

The two Genio· gloſſi run cloſe to each other, as if they formed 
but one Maſs ; but they are evidently divided by a very thin cel- 
lular Membrane, or middle Septum, which penetrates a go 

ay between the two latefa] — * Left Halves of the 
onguey tying in the ſame with the Linea Mediang of the 
upp | 


we ſeparate theſe two Muſcles from the Chin, they 
preſently contract ſo much, that their amerior Extremities, 
which lie under the Point of the Tongue, are as far back as 
the Middle of it. It is in this preternacural Situation that we 
ſee theſe Muſcles repreſented in Figures, given by very great 
Anatomiſts, and drawn and engraved by very | Artiſts, in 
which Figures the whole of their true Mechaniſm is loſt... 


can aura] or ongue 
longitudinally Hollow, or like a Groove ; and they can, at the 
ſame time, contract it, by the lateral E 


n 
ge, 


They 
tween the Teeth and the under Lip, and make i paſs over chat 
ot the Tongue bends 
it upward toward the Fang, and makes it pz along, or lick 155 


wee. Suſpenſoria of the Stxlo-gloſh | 
ant e 


To 
280, of Oxen 
cep, to be not a true Membrane, buta kind of, a clear mucila- 
inous Subſtance, which lies between the papillary and external 
embranes, and which, by boiling, becomes white, and acquires 
Solidity enough to be taken out N Portions; and that the 
Holes found in it are owing to the ſmall pyramidal Papille. --- 
The Tongue is fixed in the Mouth, nat only by Muſcles, but 
alſo by Li which are for the moſt” part membranous 
The principal Ligament is that called the Frænum, which is the 
prominent Fold that appears firſt under the Tongue, when we 
raiſe it, with the Mouth opened; and is no more than a Continua- 
tion, or looſe Duplicature, of that Membrane, which covers the 
inferior Cavity of the Mouth. It covers the Curvature of the 
anterior Portion of the Genio· gloſſi from the Point of the Tongue, 
2 as high as the middle Interſtice between the lower Dentes 
ori. | 5 


= 


The other Ligaments of the Tongue are the ſmall membra- 
nous Fold which runs along the Middle of the convex Side of th 
iglottis to the Bafis of the Tongue; and the membranous Fol 


ich cover the inferior half Arches of the Septum Palari. T 
three Folds are Continuations of the Membrane which coyers 
the geighbouring Parts: The a otic Ligaments of thie Stylo- 
LT RE TERS 

; t a little to the lower Part of . 
Pt idzus Interuus, or anterior. WY EY * 
' rincipal Blood-veſſels of the Tongue are thoſe which 
ar {© plainly on its lower Surface, on esch Side of ther 
num; and they couſiſt of one Artery, and one Vein, which ac- 


- 
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company each other, and are called Arteriæ & Vent $ 


or Raninæ. The Veins lie next the Frznum, and the Arteries on 
the other Side of the Veins. The Arteries are Ramifications of the 


{ſecond internal, or anterior Branch of the external Carotid on 


each Side, and communicate with the firſt external, or poſterior 
Branch of the ſame Carotid. The Veins are commonly Ramifi- 
cations of a Branch of the external and anterior Jugular Vein. 
Wie obſerve four nervous Ropes to go very diſtinctly to the 
Bafis of the Tongue, and to continue their Courſe through its 
whole Subſtance, all the Way to the Point. Two of theſe Ropes 
are Ramifications of the inferior maxillary Nerves, or of the third 
Branch of the Fifth Pair, from the Medulla oblongata. The other 
two are the Nerves of the Ninth Pair. The two firit I name Lin- 
guales, or Hypoglofſi minores, and the other two Linguales, or Hy- 
pogloſſi majores. The Majores are inferior and internal; he Mi. 
nores, ſuperior and external, or lateral. The ſmall Portions, or firſt 
Branch of the Net vus ſympatheticus Medius, or of the eighth 
Pair, fend, allo, a Nerve on each Side of the Tongue. 

The great lingual Nerve, on each Side, runs forward between 
the Muiculus Mylo-hyoidzus and Hyo-gloſſus, under the Genio- 
gloſſus, and is diſtributed ro the fleſhy Fibres, all the Way to 
the Point of the Tongue, communicating. by ſeveral ſmall Fila- 
— oe the Lingualis minor, and with the Nerve from the 

zighth Pair. 

The ſmall lingual Nerve, on each Side, goes from the Ma- 
xillaris inferior, ſometimes at, and ſometimes before its Paſlage 
between the Pterygoide Mulcles. Atcerwards, ſeparating more 
and more from the Trunk, it paſſes under the lateral Part of 
the Tongue, over the ſublingual Gland. Ir ſupplies the neareſt 
Parts of the Tongue as it paſles, and then, entering its Subſtance, 
terminates at the Point, having ſent a great Number of Fila- 
ments to the papillary Membrane. It communicates, as has been 
faid, with the Linguati major, and with the Nerve from the Eighth 
Pair. 

This lingual Nerve, a little after it leaves the Maxillaris in- 
ferior, is accompanied by, a {mall diſtin Nerve, which runs 
upward and backward, towards the Articulation of the lower 
Jaw, in Company with the lateral Muſcle of the Malleus ; paſles 
through the Tympanum, between the Handle of the Malleus, 
and the long Leg of the Incus, by the Name of Chorda Tym- 
pani; and atterwards, perforating the back Side of the Tympanum, 
unites with the Portio Dura of the auditory Nerve. This ſmall 
nervous Rope has been looked upon by Anatomiſts as a kind of 
ſmall Recurrent of the Nervus lingualis; but as in ſome Subjects it 
appears to make ſimply an acute Angle with the lingual Nerve, 
and as this lingual Nerve is ſomething larger after this Angle, 
it ought rather to be believed to come from the Tympanum, 
and to unite with the lingual Nerve, than to ariſe from this 
Nerve, and run up to the Tympanum. In ſome Subjects the 
Union of this Nerve wich the Lingualis is, in a manner, plexi- 
form, and very difficult to be unfolded. 

The lingual Nerve of the Eighth Pair, which is its firſt Branch, 

runs firſt on the Inſide of the digaſtric Muſcle of the lower Jaw, 
and ſupplies the Genio-hyoidæi, the neighbouring Muſcles ot 
the Balis of the Tongue, and thoſe of the Pharynx. Afterwards 
it ſends out the Ramifications, and forms the Communications 
deſcribed under the Article Nxkvus; and, laſtly, goes to the 
lower Part of the Tongue, where it communicates with the 
lingual Branch of the Fifth Pair, and with the lingual Branch of 
the Ninth. 
. The Tongue is the Organ of the Senſe called Taſte, by means 
of the Papillz, eſpecially the Villoſæ, or Pyramidales. It is not 
as yet diſcovered in what manner the Papillz Semilenticulares 
contribute to the Taſte; and the Capitatz ought to be looked 
upon as ſalival Glands. 

The Tongue is, likewiſe, one of the principal Inſtruments of 
Speech, and of the Articulation of the Voice, Riolan, in his 
Anthropographia, mentions a Child, of five Years of Age, who, 
though be had loſt his Tongue by the Small-pox, but not the 
Uvula, continued ſtill to -u_ almoſt as diſtinctly as before. 
Probably the Baſis of the Tongue {till remained. M. de Fuſſien 
has publiſhed an Obſervation in the Memoirs of the Royaf Aca- 
demy, concerning a little Girl, who could ſpeak, though ſhe was 
born without a oo in room of which there was only a 
kind of ſmall Tubercle. 

The Tongue ſerves, alſo, to collect all the Morſels, which 
we chew, to turn them in different manners, and to different 
Parts of the Mouth, and to rub off whatever ſticks to the Pa- 
late; and it is uſeful in ſpitting and ſucking. It bears a great 
Part in utition, being aſſiſted by the digaſtric Muſcles, which 
by contracting, at the lame time that the other Muſcles preſs 
the lower Jaw againſt the upper, raiſe the Os Hyoides, and fix 
it at a convenient Height, that the Stylo-gloſſi,. and 88 
may make the Baſis of the Tongue bear back upon the Morſel, 
which is to be ſwallowed, and fo force it into the Pharynx, the 
Portions of which, that are, at that time, immediately above 
the Morſel, do inſtantly contract, and puſh it into the Oeſo- 
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Or Taz, DioRDzRs oF Tas TONGUE, WHICH Arb 


CHIRURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


Taz. Mruop or Drrnkgamo Tut Toxovs. ' 


_ Diſorders of the Mouth and Palate; Inflammations of the Ton- 
ſillæ and Uvula, a Polypus and Abiceſs of the Mouth, u ſtnall 
Bone, or the Bone of a Fiſh, ſticking in the Fauces, and the 
like, frequently require a — the Tongue, before they 
can be remedied. For this Purpoſe an Inſtrument has been con- 
trived, called Specillum Lingus (Ste Tab. XXII. Fig. P). Bur 
Patients of greater Delicacy prefer the flat Handle of a clean 
Spoon, which is both neater and more convenient. But in 


uling this Inſtrument Care muſt be taken to move it gently, to 
prevent increaſing the Pain and Inflammation. If Injections are 
neceſſary, the Syringe is to be conveyed into the Mouth, over 


the Handle of the Specillum or But if an Ulcer of the 
Mouth, a Diſorder of the 'Tonfils, or a Pol in the Noſe, 
happen, but without Inflammation or — in which the 
Mouth cannot be ſufficiently opened, the Specuſum Oris may 
be cautiouſly applied. See Tab. XLI. Fig. 12. or 13. 


Tux METHOD or CUTTING THE FRENULUM or THE 
ToxNGvUE. 


Sometimes, in Infants, the T 
ed, by the Frenulum, with the 
they cannot ſufficiently move or put out the Tongue in ſucking. 
This Tying, or Shorineſs of the Tongue, is, likewiſe, obſerved 
ſomerimes in Adults, who cannot, upon that account, ſpeak arti- 
culately. This Diſorder is far from being ſo frequent as is 
rally imagined, nor one Infant of a thouſand being affected with 
it, and is not near ſo common as the Hare-lip. When the 
Child can = his 1 out of his Mouth, the Frenulum re- 
quires no Operation ; for the Child will ſoon learn both to ſuck 
and ſpeak, when there is no other Impedient. But if the Child 
can ſcarcely move the Tongue, or extend it beyond his Teeth, 
it may then be neceſſary to free it by Inciſion. But this Ope- 
ration, if raſhly performed, is ſometimes productive of very bad 
Conſequences, and even of Death iiſelf. 

Take hold of the End of the Tongue with a Linen Cloth 
between it and the Fingers, leſt it ſhould lip, as in Tab. XLII. 
Fig. 1. or the Tongue may be elevated by the Left Hand, with 
a imall Fork, made tor the Purpoſe (See Fiz. 2. 3. and Tab. XXII. 
O. P.) Then as much of the Frenulum of the Tongue, runni 
between the ranular Veins, and the lower ſalival Glands, ma 
be divided with an obtuſe-pointed Pair of Sciſſars, (Tab. XXII. 
C.) or a Knife, as appears to be ſufficient for freely permitti 
Suction, or Speech; but great Care muſt be taken in the Ope- 
ration, to avoid wounding the ſalival Ducts, the ranular Veins, 
or the Nerves of the Tongue for ſuch Wounds may beattended 
with very fatal Conſequences: Thus Dionis, in his Surgery, gives 
an Inſtance of an Infant which died after the Operation, by the 
Effuſion of Blood from the wounded ranular Veins. If a Vein 
ſhould be accidentally cut, which in a ſhort thick Frenulum 
may readily happen, a Compreſs, dipt in Vinegar, muſt be a 

lied ro the Tongue, till the Hzmorrhage be ſtopt. If, by 

rſt Inciſion, the Tongue is not ſufficiently freed, after ſome 
Days, or even Weeks, the Remainder of the Frenulum muſt be 
cut, but with the greateſt Caution. After the Operation anoint 
the Wound with Honey of Roſes, or Syrup of Violets, applied 
by the Fingers, and repeat this frequently, in order to hinder the 
divided Parts from reuniting. 

Hence ir not only appears, that Caſes of this kind are un- 
common, but that the Cure is dangerous. How wretchedly, 
then, are thoſe Midwives deceived, who, with the * Ig- - 
norance, aſſert, that almoſt all Infants are born with this Diſ- 
order! Upon this Suppoſition, therefore, they thruſt their Fingers 
into the Mouth of the new-born Infant, and, with their Nails, cruelly 
lacerate the Frenulum. Such raſh, and ſuch rude Treatment can 
ſcarcely fail ro induce Inflammations of that Part, Convullions, 
and even Death itſelf, on the moſt tender Infants. Hildanus, in 
Cent. 3. Obſ. 28. has given an accurate Account of the Nature 
and Cure of this Diſorder, and of the many bad Conſequences 
which attend the raſh or unskilful Performance of the Opera- 
tion. | 


Or 4 RANULa, ox TUMOR, an A STONE UNDER THE 
ONG . P 


A Ranula is a Tumor, or Abſceſs, under the L 
near the ranular Veins, either on the Right Side, Left Side? 
or Middle. The contained Matter is of different Sorts; ſome- 
times it reſembles a tough mucilaginous Lymph, ſometimes 
it is thicker, ſometimes it is purulent, and inclinable to Denſity, 
and ſometimes it is of a ſtony Conſiſtence. Sometimes the Tu- 
mor grows ſuddenly, and not only impedes Speech and Degluti- 
tion, but likewiſe excites very acute Pains, Sometimes hard 
fleſhy 1 2 are produced in this Part, which, the — 


e is ſo firtnly connect. 
of the Mouth, that 


Pain they excite, are the more dangerous, and I have ſometimes 
ſeen them degenerate into a Cancer. Tumors under the Tongue 
are more frequent in Children than in Adults; nor can they be 
eaſily reſolved, as Medicines for that Purpoſe cannot be co 
niently applied to them. The ſame Reaſon makes it y 
difficult to bring them to a Suppuration;z ſo that no Relief can 
be expected. except from chirurgical Operations. 

As theſe Tumors are nearly of the fame Nature with the en- 
cyſted Kind, they ought to be treated in the ſame rmanner, 
which is by far the readieſt, were it not attended in this Caſe 
with very great Difficulties, For the Bag is not only extremely thin, 
but the ng of the Child extremely _—_ the Nerves, Blood- 
veſſels, or ſalival Ducts, to dangerous Wounds ; whence may 
ariſe intenſe Pain, Spaſtns, Inflammations, or violent Hzmor- 
rhages. It will, therefore, be ſafer to turn the To upward 
with one Hand, and, with a Knife, make a tranſverſe Inciſion in 
the Tumor, carefully avoiding the Nerves, Veſſels, and Ducts 
already mentioned ; thus may the morbid Matter, whether it be 
viſcid, inſpiſſated, or purulent, be diſcharged ; but, if it be very 
thick, it muſt be expreſſed by the Fingers. In order to prevent 
the remaining Bag from generating a new Tumor, which fre- 
quently happens, apply, to the very Bottom of the Wound, Lint 
dipt in Honey of Roſes, conſiderably acidulated with Spirit of 
Vuriol; thus deterging the Wound daily, till che Bag be entirely 
conſumed. Then may the Wound be 2 by applying 
Oil and Sugar, Honey of Roſes alone, or Oil of Myrrh per De- 
liquium,, Sometimes the Tumor burſts ſpontaneouſly ; and then 
the Ulcer muſt be deterged and healed as is above directed. 
Sometimes the ſmall Glands, under the Tongue, appear ſwelled 
with Pain and Inflammation. When this happens, the Patient 
ſhould often keep warm Milk in his Mouth, frequently applying 
a half-roaſted Fig to the Par: affected and under the Chin emol- 
lient Cataplaſms and Plaiſters, — the r be _ __ 
or ripened. If it ripens, it ought to id © za 
healed, like an Abſceſ of the Gums, Lr have 
ſometimes obſerved, the Tumor is ſituated under in the Midd e 
of the Tongue, or where the ſalival Ducts terminate in the Mouth, 
Inciſion muſt never be attempted, becauſe of the Danger of 
wounding theſe Ducts, with the Nerves and Blood - veſſels. It is 
ſafer, therefore, to wait till Nature the Ulcer, which may 
then be treated as before. When a Tumor of this kind inc lines 
towards a Cancer, it will ſubmit to none of the Methods here 

ropoſed. If a Stone appears in this Part of the Tongue, the 
Part muſt be laid open; and, if the Stone does not fall out ſpon- 
tancouſly, it muſt be extracted with a Probe, or Forceps, and 
the Wound may be treated as we have already adviſed. 


Or a ScitRHVs, ULCER, AND CANCER IN Tat Tox vx. 


If Part of the Tongue is ſeized with an Hardneſs, and ſwells 
without Pain, it is ſaid to be affected with a Scirrhus. But, as 
ſoon as it becomes painful, and emfts a purulent Matter, or fetid 
Sanies, it gradually degenerates into a Cancer. This Tumor is 
at firſt ſmall, not unlike a Pea, or a Philbert; ſometimes it a 
little efitarges itſelf, and ſometimes overſpreads the greateſt Part 
of the Tongue. Sometimes it is moveable, and ſometimes en- 
tirely fixed. Sometimes it is covered and occult, and ſometimes 

and ulcerated, emitting, like other Cancers, a moſt fetid 
putrid Humour, and 8 y conſuming the Tongue. Sotne- 
times this miſerable Diſorder ariſes ſpontaneouſly, without an 
manifeſt Cauſe; but more frequently from the pricking Woun 
of a ſharp, rough, broken Tooth; from which Cauſe I have 
ſometimes ſeen one Side, and ſometimes che Point of the Tongue 
corroded and deſtroy'd. 


When, therefore, this Diſorder is thus occaſioned by a Tooth, 


it ought either to be drawn immediately, or at leaſt the pricking 
Point or Roughneſs ſhould be carefully abraded with a proper 
Raſp, like that in Tab. XLI. fg. 22. for, till this be effected, no 
Remedy can be expected. n the morbid Part of the Tongue 
muſt be 8 anointed with Oil of Myrrh — Deliquium, 
or with Honey of Roſes mixed with Peruvian Balſam, or Bal- 
fam of Mecca. If the Diſorder proceeds from internal Cauſes, 
internal Medicines, proper for a Scirrhus or Cancer, ſhould be 
exhibited ; but if theſe, and other Remedies, have little Effect, 
the morbid Part muſt, with all Expedition, be removed by In- 
ciſion, leſt, by Delay, the Diſorder ſhould increaſe, and the 
Operation become dangerous. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that ſometimes ſmall Tubercles ariſe in the Tongue like Peas, or 
larger, which not only retain the ſame Size, but continue withour 
Pain or Inconvenience many Years, even to the End of 
Life. The Cure of theſe Tubercles ought never to be attempted ; 
for the more they are treated with Medicine, the more they are 
irritated, and even into an open Cancer, and bring 
the Patient to a miſerable Death. If the Tumor 2 ex- 
cites Pain, and is moveable, an Inciſion muſt be made with the 

Knife, ſo as to ſeparate the morbid Parts from the ſound. But if 

it be and not very large, the neareſt ſound Parts ought to 

de removed with it. But, when the Tumor is greatly ingreaſed, 


and ſo ſituated in the Roors of the T that it is impoſſible 
to cut it entirely out, it is better to abſtain from the Operation, 
than to torment the Patient to no Purpoſe, or perhaps kill him: 
For, unleſs the Whole can be extirpated, it becomes worſe by 
the Incifion, For the more convenient nce of the 
mg it will be neceſſary to have an Aſſiſtant at the Back 
of the Patient for holding his Head; and another on one Si 
to extend or hold faſt the Tongue, with his Fingers cov 
with a Piece of fine Linen, or with Forceps, or ſuch Inſtru- 
ment as is repreſented in Tab. XL. Fiz. 9, 10, The Scirrhus or 
Cancer being thus extirpated, the Wound may be healed with 
of Roſes, and a little of the Balſam above recommended; 
or with the Oil of —_— or Oil of Olives; or with a Linimenc 
made of Sugar, and the Oil of Sweet Almonds. After the Cure 
ed, the Patient muſt be ſtrictly injoined to lead a re- 
ife, and to ule a pyoper Regimen, and Medicines ever 
after, otherwiſe he will be in danger of a Relapſe Rayſeb, in 
his Obſervat. 76. relates a remarkable Caſe of this kind, in 
which, after having removed the ulcerated Tumor by Iucihon, 
he cured the Patient by applying the actual Cautery ; which, with- 
out Caurerization, could not be effected, though the Tumor had 
been before ſeveral times extirpated. 


is coi 


Or PRoGNosTiCs IN ACUTE DisEAsES TAKEN FROM THE 
ToNGVUE. ; 


The Inſpe&tion of the Tongue, in acute Diſeaſes, is ſome- 
times of no ſmall Moment for predicting the Fate of the Patient. 
Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Sed. 5. Aph. 13, 15. ſays, that © that the 
Tongue is of the ſame Colour with the predominant Humour,” 
which he explains in the following Wor * The Tongue in- 
« dicates the Urine ¶ either properly fo called, or the ſerous Part 
4 of the Humours. Galen) a paliſh-yellow Tongue [x 
«© yA@wu] proceeds from Bile, which is the Effect of a pin- 
« guious Matter; a red Tongue from Blood; a black Tongue 
© from black Bile; a very dry Tongue trom a fuliginous, aduſt 
« Matter; a white Tongue from Phlegm.” Hence it appears, 
that it is eaſy to know the predominant noxious Humour; for the 
Colour of the Tongue denotes the particular Humour, which 
cauſes the Diſorder. But we are to diſtinguiſh here, and con- 
ſider whether ſuch an Alteration of the Tongue proceeds from a 
Vapour or Humour, or from Meat or Drink, or Medicine, or a 
Diſtillation from the Head; for it may be owing to any one of 
theſe Cauſes. It will be neceſſary, therefore, to be well aſſured, 
that ſuch a Colour is not the Effect of any of the Cauſes above- 
mentioned, but proceeds from Vapours or Humours convey'd 
from the Veins and Arteries to the Tongue, which is the more 
eaſily ſuſceptible of any Colour, becauſe it conſiſts of a flaccid, 
lax, and ſoft Subſtance, furniſhed with large Veins. Galen, on 
this Subject, ſays very well in his Comment on the Place above 
quoted: « For the Tongue, being furniſhed with large Veins, 

and conſiſting of a looſe ſpongy Subſtance, is more adapted 
« than hard and denſe Bodies for the Admiſſion of ſerous Hu- 
© mours, and for the Reception of any Colour from them after 
« the Manner of Wool.” Thus much being premiſed, we 
M to conſider the Prognoſtics, which may be drawn from 
the Tongue. 

In all acute Diſeaſes, it is beſt to have the Tongue like that of 
a Perſon in Healch, provided it does not appear fo from ſome 
external Cauſe, as Meat, Drink, Medicine, or a Defluxion 
from the Head. When the Body is in a due Temperament, the 
Tongue is moderately red, ſoft, of a well-proportioned Magnitude, 
and void of all Detects, both with reſpect to Taſte and 8 
In acute Diſorders therefore, and eſpecially in burning Fevers, 
and a Synochus, for the Tongue to appear after that Manner, is a 
you Sign; for its rediſh Colour indicates the noxious and mor- 

inc Humour to be neither much in Quantity, nor very putrid 
and inflammatory; for, in either of theſe Caſes, the Tongue, of 
neceſſity, would be either yellow, or Saffron-colour'd, or black, 
or intenſely red; ſince, as we have obſerv'd from Hippocrates, 
the Tongue cannot but be ting d and ſtained with the Vapours 
and Exhalations of the Humours, which are moſt predominant 
in the Body, whether they are bilious, aduſt, or pituitous. A 
ſoft res if its Softneſs be not immediately owing to Meat, 
Drink, Medicine, or ſome Diſtillation from the Head, fignifies 
that the Viſcera are not much affected with an Exceſs of t; 
for which Reaſon, alſo, the Patient is not very thirſty. A Soft- 
neſs of the Tongue, proceeding from a pituitous Diſtillation 
from the Head upon the Fauces, is known and diſtinguiſhed 
proper Signs; the principal whereof are the immoderate Sleepi- 
neſs of the Patient, attended with an extraordinary Degree of 
Hear. A Diſtillation of this Kind, by irrigating the Tongue and 
Fauces, not only poo the Tongue from being dry, but even 
mitigates its Thirſt. For this Reaſon it is ſaid by Hippocrates, 
4 . 54. chat they who are affected with a Cough, are not 
very thirſty, and for che ſame Cauſe they ſpeak readily and freely: 


Thus have the Deſcription of a not bad i 
Diſeaſes. © es, ow 2 — on 
5 + Sometimes 


ing under a Quinſey, who lived with Ari 


man, 5 Epid. Text. 53. who, in the 
took a Medicine 


- _ 
2 


— 


Sage, in 99 Indication. 0f. 6. agg pains | 
ere Quinſey, when it appears bighly inflamed, Ma 
u auces 
_ when it is affected with CN and Trem- 
on the fame accgunt. wr oh 129228 N 
| critical Signs, Which o to precede them: 
Ader « good Tongue; we come now to ſpeak of « 


any way C and vitiated, in Colour, B or 
bad. In acute Diſeaſes that Tongue is bad with reſpect 
Nen, I obſe oe Thr 21g yon 
ſays P. Alpinus, I obſerv d in an epidemic 
ond they were a good Proof to 
Redundance of pituitous and groſs Humours, and alſo 
Heat in che Viſcera ; nothing, however, with reſpect 
ife or Death, could, with Certainty, be predicted from this 
ance. Wherefore, tho' this be no good Sign, as indi- 
cating the Diſeaſe to be fomented by a Redundance of groſs and 
8 mixed with — 2 * 2 * 
ithout any other ms, We can no 
1 Death of the —— you 
is the yellowiſh 
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to Colour, which is white, graſs, and fec 
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means pr ſticate the 

The TY bod Tongue, with reſpect to Colour 
Tongue, which Hippocrates calls Kc, Chlorg [See CHLoRas). 
This indicates the Diſeaſe to proceed from a Redundance of Bile, 
and that putrefi , ind by ſo much the more dangerous. 

But this is not ſo dangerous as the black Tongue, which indi- 
cates an Abundance of aduſt. Blood, which is more difficult to 
be corrected by Nature, than other Humours. Such a Tongue 
as this is proper to igneous and burning Fevers, attended with the 

ioheſt © wlidneſs; and is always to be dreaded, but moſt of all 
n in Conjunction with other pernicious Signs: It is, alſo, a 
Symptom of peſtilent burning Fevers. Wherefore ir is jultly 
— a Symptom proper to acute Diſeaſes, as may very well 
be gather d from Coac. 229. where it is ſaid, © that an extraor- 
44 — Blackneſs of the Tongue indicates a Criſis in fourteen 
« Days.” It is added, © The moſt dangerous is the black and chlo- 
& rous or yellowiſh Tongue.” Perhaps he means the chlorous 
inclining to black, and for good Reaſons, ſince it indicates, that 
the Bile, which before uſurped the Place of Blood, and tinged 
the Tongue with a yellow lour, is, by an Increaſe of the In- 
flammation, now become black, and the Blood aduſt, which is 


of all. 
r attended with a Trembling, is con- 


Again, a black Tongue 
he Author of the Cost. 233. where he ſays, that 
mes JE atients, are Cauſes of 


00 blings of the Tongue, in ſome 
« — but, if the Tongue, alſo, becomes black, it 
oſticates ſpeedy Death. 
Bur a Tongue of a liyid Colour is the moſt mortal Progno- 
Ric of all, becauſe ſuch a Colour is cauſed by an Alteration 
from a yellow, or red, to a black, on account of an high In- 
fammation of ſome Bowel, and an Exceſs of extraneous Hear 
Aendal with a Deficiency or ExcinQion of the innate natural 


Heat. 
Redneſs of the 1 is, alſo, obſerved by Phyſi- 
Am ſometimes a very bad Sign in Quinſeys and Peri- 
pneumonies, but its I L. — Kd — by 
other igns. Such was t ue of t oman labour- 
bed Rows. > rh ion, 3 Ty" Sed, 1. 
' 7. and died on the fifth Day of her Illneſs; and ſuch was, 
rr o — Caſe of the Son of Bali, 7 Epid. Text. 19. who died 
inch Day. 
oy Quins, tha Tongue ſometimes increaſes in Bulk to 
ſuch 3 Degree, as hardly to be contained in the Mouth; but 
the Patient, in ſuch a Caſe, by a right Method of Treatment, 
has been often cured, though not a few have been ſuffocated. 
Many, on the contrary, have had their Tongues very conſider- 
ably diminiſhed, cheir Moiſture being almoſt rorally exhauſted 
by an exceſſive Heat; which ſhews the Fever to be vety intenſe, 
and the Caſe very dangerous: But, to make a right Judgment, 
other Signs muſt, alſo, be conſidered. 1 1 
A great and black Tongue is mortal, as an Extin- 
gion of the natural Heat. This was the Caſe of the young Wo- 
twentieth Year of her Age, 
to procure Abortion, and died on the fourth 


Day. - 
to the Subſtance of the Tongue, ſome are rematkably ſoft, 
9055 imbibing much Humidity ; others are very 95 rough, 
uneven, rugged, chapt, ulcerated ; ſome appear with ſmall Tu- 
mors, ſome are others cold to the Touch; ſome appear in 
2 State anſwerable ro the Meaſure of Thirſt, others are accom- 
| no Thirſt at all. 


ith a Pbrenly. A dry and rough Toggue ſeems bo 
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„ Chapt and ulcerated in the ſame manner as the 
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and Fi when i | 
r eee 
n a ue Is Y " r 0 
{ trendy, as it contracts * T- of Dri m the 
icinity of the laflam mation. Hence the Author of che Prorrbet. 
Lib. 1. x. Calls denſe, cr hard, and dry Tongues, phrenitic z 
Nd fuc . Wd. Coac. 229. Where it 1s — x nk 
| ne, which in the Beginni Wy cugped maintains 
cc ins Colour, but, in the ENT of. the iſeaſe, becomes 
e rough, liyid, and chapt, is mortal.” A Drineſs of the T 
however, without the urrence of other Signs, is of no 
portance towards prognoſticating the Death of the Patient; for 
many who have had ſuch Tongues, when labouring under ſevere 
Diſtempers, have yet recovered. laſtances of this we have in 
1Epid, Seck. 7. gr. 14 in the Virgin of Lariſſa. | 
If the Tongue be black, as well as dry, it is a more per- 


Sign : But we muſt not preſume from hence ra 
the Death of the Patient without the Concurrence of other Signs; 
of which Nature were thoſe obſerved in conjunction with a 
Blackneſs of the Tongue, by Hippocrates, in the Wife of Dro- 
meades, 1 Epid, Seck. 3. 7. 11. and in him, who, being 
ſomewhat feveriſh, went to Supper, and drank freely afterwards, 
gr. 12. and in Hermocrares, 3 Epid. Seck. 1. Agr. 2. and in 
many others. To have the Tongue thus dried in a Quinkſ 
in a very bad Sign, as it indicates the Greatneſs of the intern 
Inflammation, which is what ſuffocates the Patient. Thus did 
the Tongue of the Woman, who died of a Quinſey on the fifth 
Da, appear to Hippocrates, 3 Epid. Agr. 7. 
nf 


7 
ongue appearing with Chaps and Ulcerations is an Indica- 
tion of a more pernicious and malignant Inflammation. I have ob- 
ſerved, ſays P. Alpiuus, in malignant Fevers, a ſqualid, chapt, and 
puſtulous Tongue, but the Patient did not always die; tho' Rhafi, 
Lib. 10. Cap. 3. writes, „When Puſtules appear on the Tongue, 
of the Bigneſs of Chiches, and the Fever is violent and acute, 


« the Patient will die on the Beginning of the next Day.” We 
may conclude, therefore, hat a dry, hard, and very black Tongue, 
appearing with other bad Signs, is a fatal Pre age ; and, moſt 


certainly, when the Patient, at the ſame time that his Tongue is 
thus dried and exaſperated, is inſenſible of Thirſt ; for this, in 
burning Fevers, is a moſt pernicious Sign, as indicating, accord» 
ing 5 * in 1 Epid. eithet a Delirium, or an Extinction of 

e Faculty. 

Whenever, then, we obſerve a dry and aduſt Tongue, with- 
out Thirſt, we may venture to predict a Delirium, or Death; 
and the laſt of the e, if ſuch a __-w be attended wich per- 
nicious Signs, of ſuch a Nature as thoſe which were obſerved 
by Hippocrates, in the Perſon who ſupped when he was feveriſh, 
and in Hermocrates, before-mentioned, who both died. Of the 
firſt of theſe, he ſays, © A certain Perſon, being ſomewhat feyeriſh, 
„ went to Supper, and drank pretty freely; in the Night he 
«© yomited up every thing, had an high Fever, attended with a 
“ Pain of the Right Hypochondrium, and a flight CIA ve 
78. © Inflammation of the internal Parts; he was very reſtleſs 
« all the Night; his Urine, at firſt, was thick, red, and depo- 
& (ited no Sediment; his Tongue was very dry, but he had no 
< great Thirſt.” As to the Caſe of Hermocrates, after he bad 
told us, that bs Toogey, in the Beginning, was very much parch'd, 
was deaf, ſleepleſs, but not very thirſty, and that his Urine was 
thick, and turbid, he adds afcerwards, « Oa the twentieth Day, 
Ihe had another Criſis [ſpoken with relation to the imperfe& 
Criſes on the eleventh nd Goorteench Days], © was free from a 
Fever, and had no Sweat, was averſe to Food all the time, 
and in his perfect Senſes, but could not ſpeak ; his Tongue 

-& was very dry, but be had no Thirſt ; and he was ſleepy, and 
* ſomewhat affected with a Coma. About the twenty-fourth 
„ Day the Fever returned; he had a Looſeneſs upon him, and 
© voided Abundance of thin Matter by Stool; he had an hi 
© Fever the following Days, his Tongue was extreinely parch'd 
« and on the twenty-ſeventh Day he died“ That the dry a 
aduſt Tongue of this Patient, unattended with Thirſt, was one 
of thoſe Symptoms, which indicate an Extinction of the Fa- 
culty, was demonſtrated by thoſe other ill Signs which attended 


it, as a perpetual Loathing of Food, and the reſt. An aduſt, 
or extremely parched Tongue, therefore, in acute Dilcaſes, 
„ as we ſaid, either a Delirium or Death. We, 


ought however, to be cautious in paſſing our Judgment on 
the Life of the Patient from theſe two Signs alone, ſince, as 
we before hinted, the Toogue — appear very dry and aduſt, 
and the Patient not be thirſty ; yet no Delirium, nor Extin- 
ction of the Faculty, be obſervable. This is owing to a Diſtilla- 
tion of pituirous Humours from the Head, by which the Fauces 
are irrigated, and che Thirſt extinguiſhed. And we are Certain, 
that this is the Cauſe, if there were no other Reaſon for it, than 
that the whole Tongue, in ſuch Caſes, is not dry; for, when 
in 4 Diftillatioo of pituicous Humour, the whole Subſtance of 


times the Diſtillation upon the Fauces plainly diſcovers itſelf 
by the Patients frequent hauking and ſpitting, which are occa- 
Goned by the copious Humour M. N the Head, To 
conclude hart upon the Whole, when the Tongue, in a 
burning Fever, where there 8 „ from 
the Head, appears dry, rough, and aduſt, an ymptoms 
are dherended with Thirſt, we may ſafely yenture to predict a 
Delirium, or an Extinction of the Faculty. 

A dry Tongue feels ſometimes hot, ſometimes cold, to the 
Touch; the latter is a mortal Sign, becauſe it never ha 
but in violent Inflammations. A which feels hot and 
rough, is not ſo dangerous; but moſt threatening when it hap- 
pou in the Beginning, as it did in the Caſe of Hermocrates 

ore-mentioned. | g 

A tremulous or trembling Tongue is, alſo, a Symptom in acute 
Diſorders ; and if it be conſequent upon a moſt intenſe Drineſs 
of the ſame Part, is mortal in the laſt Degree. A Trembling 
of the Tongue is an uſual Symptom in mortal Phrenſies, agree- 
ably to the Author of the Prorrher. Lib. 1. T. 20. who ſays, 
that © a trembling Tongue is a Sign of a diſturbed Reaſon.” 
For when the Brain labours under a Phrenſy, which is an hot 
Affection, the Tongue cannot be at Reſt ; on which account it 
frequently happens, * the Sick ſtammer, and are not able to — 
out their Words, a little before their Death: And theſe two Sym- 
roms, I mean "I'remblings and Convulſions of the Tongue, are 
uſually obſerved by Phylicians in pernicious Phrenſies. Con- 
vulſions of the Tongue are a Conſequence of the Drineſs of 
the Muſcles of that Part, which are affected together with thoſe 
of the Head; as a Trembling of the Voice is owing to a Weak- 
neſs contracted from a Diſtemperature of the Humours; and all 
thoſe before-tnentioned Symptoms, which eed from an in- 
tenſe Drineſs of the Brain, indicate a diſordered Mind. When 
this Trembling and Stammering of the Tongue proceeds from an 
_ univerſal Induration of the Muſcles, it is the more pernicious, as 
being cauſed by the immoderate Dripeſs of the Brain. 

But here again, that we may not be miſtaken in our Progno- 
ſtics, we are to make a Diſtinction between the Cauſes of thoſe 
Tremblings and Convulſions of Sg Tongue 3 for, if they pro- 
ceed, as was obſerved, from an immoderate Drineſs of the Muſcles, 
and their Heads, and of the Nerves, it is certainly mortal ; bur, 
if the Tongue trembles, and ſuffers Convulſions, when the 
muſcular and nervous Parts are replete with ſome Humour, it 
is no fatal Sign: For ſuch a Repletion is frequently the Cauſe 
of thoſe Tremblings and convulfive Motions of the Tongue 
which happen in the Beginnings of Diſeaſes, and muſt be aſcrib'd 
to the Redundance of Humours, as it happen'd in the Caſe of 
Pythion, in the Beginning of the third Book of the Epidemics ; 
and as it is ſometimes obſerved before a Criſis, in which Circum- 
ſtance they are juſtly reckon'd among critical Signs. A Diſtin- 
tion, therefore, is to be made, with reſpect to our Prognoſtica- 
tion, between thoſe Tremblings and Convulſions of the Tongue, 
which proceed from Drineſs, and are always fatal; and thoſe very 
Symptoms, when cauſed by a Repletion; for thoſe latter happen 
in the Beginnings of Diſtempers, or are attended with other cri- 
tical Signs; but the other are only conſequent upon a very hot 
and dry Diſorder. Proſper Alpinus de Præſag. Vit. & Morb, 

LINGUA AVIS. A Name for the Doria ; que Jacobean ; 

liis integris & mucronatis. 

LINGUA CERVINA. 


The Characters are; | | 
The Seed-veſlels are in the under Face of the Leaf, diſpoſed 


in a vermicular Series, or like the Track of a Worm, and cover'd 
with a thin Membrane, which is pierced by the Fruit when ripe. 
Theſe Veſſels conſiſt of a thin, hollow, orbicular, lenticular Pelli- 
cle, ſurrounded wich an elaſtic Ring, which, breaking the mature 
Fruit, cauſes an Exploſion of very thin Seeds. The Leaves are 
limple, long, entire, or Jagged, and in exotic Kinds ſometimes, 
tho very rarely, branched. 
Boerhaave mentions fifteen Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Lingua Cervina; Officinarum. C. B. P. 353. Tourn. Inf. 

. Boerh. Ind. A. 143. Lingua Cervina & Phyllitis. Offic. 
Inn. Ger. 976. Emac. 1138. Raii Hiſt. 1. 134. Synop. 44. 
Phyllitis ſieve Lingua Cervina vulgi. J. B. Fe 756. Phyllitis fr 
Lingus Cervina vulgaris. Park. 1046. HART'S-TONGUE. 

he Hart's-rongue is ſmall, blackiſh, and ftringy ; from which 
ſpring long, narrow, ſmooth Leaves, ending in a ſharp Point, 
near a Foot long, and about two Inches broad; that Part next 
the Stalk, terminating in two round-pointed Auricles. The 
Seed grows in broad oblique Lines on each Side of the Stalk, 
on the under Part of the Leaves, being ſmall and duſty, like the 
Seed of other capillary Plants. It grows in ſhady Lanes, and on 
old Stone Buildings, being green all the Year. 
 Hart's-tongue is principally uſed for Diſorders of the Liver 
and Spleen, being good to diffolve hard, ſcirrhous Tumors in 
either; it is alſo ferviceable for the Rickets in Children, and for 
Spitting of Blood, and the Bloody-flux. Dieſcorides commends 
ic againſt the Bitings of Serpents, and Mr. Ray praiſes it either 


ven in Powder, or a Conſerve of the _ Leaves, as particu- 
Fly uſeful for hyſteric and convulſive Firs, 


of the Heart. Miller's Bur. Of. 


nr 


LIN 


E apply d, it cleanſes Wounds, and Ulcers. Schroder 
Boiled in Wine, it is good againſt rhe Bite of a mad Dog, and 
Obſtructions of the Viſcers. «x ng | 
Mgr looks upori all this lant to be reſolvent and ape- 


2. Lingua Cervina ; atiguſtifolia ; lucida ; folio ſerrato. Phyl- 
litis c_ F. B. 3. 757. 0 
3. Lingua Cervina; majore folio, in duas treſve lacinias & pro- 
_— diſſecto. | 2 
4. Lingua Cervina ; maxitna; folio auriculato, parum undu- 
lato, in duas treſve lacinias ſecto. „ 
a Cervina; maxima; undulato folio, auriculato per 
V. H. 3. 55 7 Phyllitis, ſeu Lingua Cervina, maxima - 
dulato follo, auriculato per baſin. Plukn. Phyt. 248. f 
6. Lingua Cervina; minima; folio undulato. 
7. Lingua Cervina; folii magrii, criſpi, nervo exterius acu- 


3 Cervina ; medio folii nervo in aculeum abeunte. 
FH. 3. 557. | | 13 
9. I cem; medio folii fimbriati nervo in aculeum 
abeunte. Vill. 5 | 

10. Lingua Cervina; multifido folio. C. B. P. 253. M. H. 3. 
557. Seck. 14. T. 1. Phyllitis, Polyſchides. J. B. 3. 757. 

11. Lingua Cervina; quæ Phyllitis; major ex uno pedunculo 
quandoque bifolia. M. H. 3.557. * | 
ME... Lingua Cervina ; minor ex uno pedunculo quandoque tris 

ia. 

13. Lingua Cervina; ramoſa 3 folio per ſummum in orbem 
convoluto. 

14. Lingua Cervina; ramoſa ; major; foliis multifidis & criſpis. 

15. Lingua Cervina; folio maximo, infra auriculato, ſupra in 
crople lacinias foliaceas explicato. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. x, 


' 


P. 23. f 
LINGUA MAJOR. A Name for the Doria ; que Faco- 
bea; foliis integris & mucronatis. | 
LINGUALIS MUSCULUS. Douglas takes notice of a 
Muſcle of the Tongue, which he calls by this Name. It ariſes, 
ſays he, pretty large and fleſhy from the Baſis of the Tongue la- 
terally, and runs {trait forwards between the Cerato and Genio- 
gloſſus, to its Tip, where it is hard to determine whether it ends 
there, or if it returns circularly after the fame manner on the 
other Side to the Root of the Tongue again. 2 
Its Uſe is to contract or narrow the Subſtance of the Tongue, 
and at the ſame timeto bring it backwards and downwards. 
LINGULA. The ſame as LiouLa. . 
LINIMENTUM. Oils, Unguents, and the Fats of Animals, 
or whatever any Part is anointed with, are comprehended under 
this Name. Bur a Liniment, in Pharmacy, is a Compoſition of 
a · Conſiſtence ſomewhat thinner than an Unguent, and thicker 
than an Oil, us'd for anointing different Parts of the Body, in va- 
rious Intentions. There are many Sorts of Liniments directed 
in Pharmaceutical Writers; but the College have thought fit to 
direct only one in their Diſpenſatory, which is the Linimentum 
Arcei; for a Deſcription of which, ſee ELEMI. | 
The Materials proper for the Compoſition of a Liniment, are 
Oils, Fats, Balſams, and whatever enters the Compoſition of Un- 
guents and Plaiſters. The beſt way of uſing Liniments, is to 
apply them after the Pores have been opened by Frictions, or Fo- 
Mentations. 
LINOSYRIS. A Name for the Coma avrea; Germanica. 
LINOZOSTIS, awiGosts. The Name by which Hippocrates 
calls Mercury, a Decoction of which he frequently directs to 
procure Stools. It is the Bod us HEenricus; which ſee. 
LINTEUM. Linen. In Surgery it comprehends Lint, Tents, 
Compreſſes, and Rollers. | | 
LINU M. | 


The U — ally al h 
' The Leaves are generally alternate; the Calyx is monophyllousz 
tubulated and — The Flower is like a Ce a 
flower, pentapetalous, and furniſhed with five Stamina. The Ovary, 
which is ſeated in the Bottom of the Calyx; is of an oblong Figure 
covered with a thin Membrane, ſhoors forth five long Tubes, 
and becomes a globular, acuminated Fruit, conſiſting of many 
Capſulas, five or fix perhaps, which are full of a flat Seed, of 3 
Figure almoſt oval, — acute at one End, and obtuſe on the 
other. 4 
Boerbaa ve mentions eight Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Linum; arvenſe. C. B. P. 214. M. H. 2.573. 
2. Linum; ſativum. C. B. P. 214. Ger. 444. Emac. 556. Rais 
Hiſt. 2. 1072. PPurn. 7 339. Park. Theat. 1335. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 284. Linum. Offic. J. B. 3. 450. Raii Synop. 3. 367 FLAX; 
Flax has round ſlender unbranched Stalks, a Yard or more 
high, cloathed with many long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, glaucous 
Leaves; on the Tops of the Stalks grow a great many ſmall, five- 
leav'd, blue Flowers, ſoon falling off; and are follow'd by round 
Heads, or Seed-veſſels, each divided into about ten Partitions, 
containing as many oblong flatiſn, ſhining, brown Seed. The 
Root is ſmall and woody, as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. Of the 
Bark of che Stalks of this Plant, which is tough, and made up of 
wh 4 . 1 * > 154.46 L. * . 4 
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beenzer Filatents" if ide Linen C - Tt b 
flowers in June. The Seed only is uſed. - 


x gteit 
ſown, in Fi and fl | 
This Seed, which is uſublly called Linſced, is emolſient, digeſt- 


ripening, of great Uſe againſt Inflammations, Tumors, 
me Ie and © frequently pat into — and 


Cold -drawn — — Bi 
28 

eripneumotil Cougbe, Aſthmas, and Conſumption. it like- 

wiſe hetps the Colic and Stone, both taken at the Mouth, and 


given in "A 

I be Oi Expreſſion, is the only ofen Preparation. 
1 51 Rgygerer, Epbes. Germ, Aw: 6. & 7. 1 

eu ns, . . «4 . . 

have often erty jvc to be the moſt ſucceſsful 
dicine I coul ribe ; for it immediately facilitated — 
tion, and promoted Spitting. In an I extibic 
the ſame Oil, with the deſited Succeſs ; for, by its and 


. Ins, for thoſe Purpoſes. 
gre Service in all Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lu 


3 Virtue, it conſolidates the affected Parts. 
Las 


ſeed · oil is of fo fubtile Parts, as not to be kept in earthen 

Veſſels, without Tranſudation. Meyerut de Luſw ſerio. Tumors 

of the Belly ate very happily by the Uſ of Linſced-oil. 
German. An. 3. a 

This Plant has a tnore' oily Taſte than the Mallow, and is the 


chief of the emollient Tribe. The Seeds afford an excellent 


rated Faces, whence proceeds the Colic ; mixed with ſealed and 


apan Earth, it is a great Arcanum in the Dyſentery.- An Emul- 
n of the Seeds is of Service in the Pleurify and Peripneumony ; 
the Oil is a very good Remedy againſt the Stone: Seeds re- 
duced to a Meal, and boiled et worms, 4 
plaſm, are apply'd ro Tumors and Abſceſſes, in order to mollify 
and tipen them. The Seed, boiled in Water, makes a mild oily De- 
coXion, preſctibed to be drank as an Anodyne in Inflammations of 
the ſinall Inteſtines, the Diarrhcea, the Dyſemery, nephritic Pains, 
and Retention of Urine. The Oil, boiled with Honey, clears 
the Face and Skin of Spots, and all cutancous Blemiſhes. The 
Leaves are etnbllient, and the Smell of the Flowers is not poi 

ſonous, as ſome Authors have written; To cloſe all, we 
_ obſerve, that whereas Cotton can never be uſed about Wounds, 
on account of its denticulated Parts, which _ to Inflam- 
this Plant, is, 

, 


. N the beſt adapted to ſuch Purpoſes. Hift, Plant. 
erbaave. 


ö Tre the Bark for mechanical Uſes, communicates to the 
$ ater 2 very poiſonous Nature, inſomuch that Cattle, which 
drink of it, die; and the Fiſh, in ſuch Waters, are poiſon d. 
F 
where it can have this , ' 
3. Linum; farivurm; butnilius; flore majore. -Bobays. 

4. Linum; farivur; 


( 


T 
i 
| 


6. Linum 
M. H. 2. 573 


7. Linum; marititnum; luteum. C. B. F. 214. M. H. 574. 


Lum re; Dod. p. 534 
"= + [lod Atricanum; luteum ; foliis conjugatis. - Tad. 120. 
| Both. Tad. Alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 284. Sce HUT Linum. 


; Polngs: foi | 
Lin 0 


MBILICATUM. A Name for the Op- ; Lu- 


following. 


LU CarTaarticon. Offic: Lum ſylveſtre Cathayticam. 
Ser. Etac. 560. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1076. Synop. 362. Daum pra- 
de . 1 exiguis. C. B. P. 214. Torn. Inft. 240. Chamee- 

 bnum Ciu 
* 


: | tubs albis wel port Ln 
miners. . B. 2. 455- PUR ING FLAX, or MILL 


P 
5 'fii flare albo, Lum Cat barticam. Park. 
. 1336. Ae ven glabre 


| | 
den Url Plant, ſeldom 
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latifoium; Africanum; fructu majore. 


ery bir - i faint-red Colour to the 


L 


: Ir is purgative, and a Febri Maremu's T, 1. 
The entire Plant, with the Stalks bend hand Gated on * 
in White-wine, over hot Aſhes, purges ſerous Humors with ſuffi - 


72 


— either bruiſed, or: dried aps ve- 
1 8 of Cream of Tartar, and Anileeds; 
p! u purges without Perturbation. Rem H. P. 
new an Inſtance of a Man, who took a Purge from 
of this Plant; which, in « few Hours, 
d him to ſuch a Degree, that his ordinary Cloaths were not 

to cover him ; and it was with forme Difh- 


rl 
bath 
; 


LIPA, alma. This Word i uſed by Hippocrate 
2 — — 


Fat, or Oil. Fat Stools are, by this Author, eſteem d a Sign of 


ſum 8 
LIPARIS, arracis, The Name of a Fiſh, ſo pinguious, that 
it rs to conſiſt of ſcarce any but Fat. = 
PODER MOS:” The fame as LE WOoDEAMOs. | 
LIPOPSYCHIA, ia, from Acme, to leave, and 
Nh Life. © A fainting Fir. See Syncors. 
IPOTHY MIA, from Ae, to leave, and bude, the 
Mind. The fame as Lryopsycnra. 
LIPPA. The Sordes of the Eyes. 


LIPPIA.” This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. William 


Houſtown, who diſcovered it at Le Vera Crus, in Honour to Dr. 
Avgoſtus Lippi, « famous Botanift, who travelled to Egype, and 
diſcovered many new Plants. 

The Characters are; 


Covering. 
We know but one Species of this Plant at preſent; 
Lirria arboreſcens, follis conjugatis, oblongis, Capitulis ſqua- 
mos & rotwndis.  Houft, Tree Lippia, with oblong Leaves, 
growing by Pairs, and having round ſcaly Heads. 
This Plant, in the Country of its native Growth, 
riſes ro the ht of eighteen or Feet, and has a r 
Bark: The Branches come out by Pairs te, as alſo 
Leaves, which are oblong, pointed, and a little ſawed in the 
Edges. From the Wings of the Leaves come out the Foot- 
, Which ſuſtain many round, ſcaly Heads, about the Size of 
a large Grey-pea, in which are many ſmall yellow Flowers ap- 
pearing between the Scales, which are ſucceeded by the Seed- 


LIPPITUDO. Celſus means by this an Ophthal 
my, or Inflammation of the E See OPHTHALMIA. 
LIPYRIA. / A Species of Fever, in which the external Parts 


are cold, whiiſt-the interpal Parts ſerm exceſſively hot. 
LIQUAMEN, The fame as GAU. We $4; 
LIQUAMUMIA. Human Fat. Ri/ondur. | 
LIQUIDAMBRA.-- See the left Part of the Article AMBz i. 
LIQUIRITIA, The ſame as GLYCYRRHIZA, 


LIQUOR MINERALIS ANODYNUS. Frederic Hoffman 


frequently recommends this Liquor of his on Invention, which 
is very much eciebrated in ſome Parts of Germany. I don't 
know, that he ever diſcover d his Method of preparing it; but 
Byrggrave, in his Lexicon, ſuppoſes it to be thus made 


Taxe of the beſt Oil of Virriol; and-Iadies Nicre, each four 


from « Retort by a Fire 


Ounces: Diſtil the 
about the End of the 
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all chis Spirit is obtained, and the Phlegm juſt ready to 
come over, the former is to be immediately — 
end kept in a Veſſel carefully closd. The mild a 
ſoporiferous Virtue of this Spirit may be ſtill heighten d, 
if, before the Rectification with Water, we add to it ſome 
Quantity of the Oil of — which is to be duly mixed 
with it, by ſhaking both together in a glaſs Veſſel, cloſed 
with a glaſs Stopper; for, by this means, the Acrimony of 
the Oil of Cloves is deſtroyed, eſpecially if afterwards both 
are mixed with Water, and duly incorporated by ſhaking , 
for thus the gentle, mild, and erhereal Quality is intimately 
united with this Spirit. Tis a matter ot no Importance, 
whether this Compoſition is the genuine, anodyne, mineral 
Liquor of Hofman, ſince the former is equally efficacious 
with the latter, in its gently ſtimulating, carminative, anti- 
ſeptic, diaphoretic, and anodyne Virtues. 


LIRION, Aden. The Lily. 
* LITE, ri. The Name of a 
"tle Comp. M. per G. conſiſting of Verdegriſe, Wax, and Roſin. 
LITHAGOGUS, from xi, a Stone; and 4, to bring 
away. An Epithet for Medicines which expel the Stone. 
LITHANTHRAX. A foſlile Coal. See CaRBo, 
LITHARGIRITES ACETUM. Vinegar of Litharge. See 


Ack ruu 
1 


Plaiſter in Galen, L. 2. C. 2. 


LITHARGYRUS. Offic. Schrod. 459. Worm. 1 
Charlt. 55. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 18. Lithargyrium: Schw. 3 
LITHARGE. 


LIT 
have, of are ſuppoſed to have, the Virtue of breaking Stones 


XDio | 

LITHOPADION ſeems to import an Infant-ſtone ; that is, 

a recent calculous Concretion: | 
LITHOPHYTON. See the Explication of Terms under the 

Article Borany. White Coralline is called Lirhophyrum, ma- 

*TFHOREOLEUCOIUM foreach Valoen 

| | minimum, ſupinum Va 

A Name, in Ray, for the Leucoium ſaxatile, Thymi folio, — 

caruleo-purpureum. 


LITHOSPERMUM. 


LL, racters are; 1 * | 
alyx is quinqueſid, being cut to the very Baſe, into five 
long and narrow nes. The Flowers 3 


talous, Funnel-ſhaped, multifid, with wide Margins. The Seeds 
_ very hard, ſmooth, poliſhed, ſhining, and of a roundiſh 
igure. 
Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Lichoſpermum ; majus C. B. P. 258. Tourn. Inſt, 
Boerh, Ind. A. 190. Lithoſpermum, five milium Solis. 


137. 
Otke. J. B. 3. 590. Raii Hiſt. 1. 503. Synop. 3. 228. Lirho- 
ſpermum minus. Ger. 486. Emac. oy. Litboſs mum vulgare 
minus. Park, Theat. 432. GROMWELL. 


The common Gromwell has a thick woody Root, ſh 
forth rough hairy Stalks, divided into ſeveral Branches, bearing 
rough, oblong, ſharp-pointed Leaves; and among theſe a great 
many ſmall monopetalous-white Flowers, cut into five Segments, 
as are, allo, the rough Calyces they are ſet in, in which, when 


Litharge, Lithargyrus, five Spuma Argenti Officinalis, was of the Flowers are fallen, grow four hard, ſhining, white Seeds. Ir 


two Kinds among the Greeks, differing only in Colour. One 
was yellow, called Chryſitis, or Litbargyrus Auri; the other 
white, called Argyritis, or Lichargyrus Argenti, and the ſame 
Diſtinction is ſtill kept up. It is coamonly made in thoſe Fur- 
naces in which Lead is ſepatated from Silver, or where Silver is 
refined by Lead from the other Metals mixed with ir. 
When the Workmen deſign to ſeparate Silver from the Lead or 
Copper contained in the ſame Ore with it, they firſt make a kind 


of Tough of Bone- aſhes, in which they melt a great Quantity of Boz. Off. 


Lead; and into this melted Lead they throw the Silver Ore to be 
purifed, and continue to blow with Bellows, till all the Lead, 
mixed with the Copper or Lead contained in the Silver, ſwims 
on the melting pure Silver like Oil. Then they gradually blow 

this Lead — the Sides of the Trough, and afterwards, cutting 


the Sides, the vitrified Lead runs down to the Ground; and there 


becomes Litharge, ſometimes of a Gold, and ſometimes of a 
Silver Colour; whence the Dealers in theſe Commodities have 


þ 54 out, thar the one was made from-Silver, the other from 


101d ; whereas the Difference conſiſts only in having been more 
or leis expoſed to the Fire, or in having a greater or leſs Mix- 


ture of Copper. | 
Litharge is therefore nothing but vitrified Lead, either alone, 


or mixed with Copper: it is frequently uſed in Phyſic in outward 


Applications, being mixed with oily Subſtances to make the Baſis 
of moſt Plaiſters, by reaſon of the emplaſtic Conſiſtence, which 
this and other Recrements of Lead acquire, by being mixed and 


_ diſſolved in Oils. It is of a drying, detergent, and gently aſtrin- 
gent Quality; and for this Reaſon is uſed in incarning and cica- 


trizing Ulcers. It is prepared by being well levigated in a Mor- 


tar with clear Water, till all the Lead, which is not perfectly cal- 


cined, or other metallic Fæces, fall to the Bottom, leaving the 


: finer Parts incorporated with the Water, which, ſubſiding by Reſt, 


are ſeparated from the Water, and dried. This pure Litharge is 
uſed in the Unguentum Nutritum, Deſiccativuum, Rubrum, and 
Abpoſtolor um; in the Emplaſtrum Palmeum, Diachylon ſimplex G- 
compoſitum; Polychreſtum 'of Charas; and in Plaiſters and Oint- 
ments of many other Diſpenſatories. Geoffroy. 73 
LITHIASIS, a:Jizors. The Stone. It, alſo, ſignifies à Diſ- 
eaſe of the Eye. See CHALAZA. 
- LITROBRYON. . A Name for the Coralloides ; Coruna 


Cervi referens; corniculis brevioribus. 


LITHOCOLLA: Otfic: Matth. 1390. THE STONE. 


GLUER. 


Lithocolla, AUA, from i, a Stone, and xiAan, Glue, 


* Stone-gluer, is a Mixture of Marble, or Parias Stone, with 
' Bulls-glue.' Ir is of Service, being applied wich a heated Probe, 


in 3 
 &YaX0AAG 


of making the Stone- paſs through the urinary 
Diſſolution of it in theſe Parts. 


— 


hold of the Hairs which incommode the Eye Crei x ac 
y T&ds ir ophanues]: Dioſcorides, L. 5. C. 164. 
LITHOCOLUM. This ſhould ſeem to imply the Method 


LITHODENDROM. A Name for Coral. 
LITHOEIDES, Adele. An Epithet for that Bone of the 


- Skull called Os Perroſum. ; 
*  LITHOLABON, a8aefiy, from d, a Stone, and d- 
| Bdrw, to lay hold of. A Name for the Forceps uſed in Litho- 


95 
x 
4 


| — for extracti 


the Stone. 14 
THONTRIPTICUS, from -, a Stone, and beun]s, 
to break. Lirhontriptic. AnEpithetfor Medicines, which either 


- 


4 


aſſage; or the 


* 
— 


* 


: 


grome in Fields and Hedges, and flowers in May. The Seed 
only is uled. 
romwell-ſeed is accounted a powerful Diureticyand a Cleanſer 
of the Reins and Ureters, being boiled in Wine or Water; and 
is of great Service ** the Stone, Gtavel, or Stoppage of 
Urine ; as, alſo, againſt the Heat of it, and a Gonorrhœa. Mar- 
thiolus commends two Drams of the Powder to be given in 


Womens Milk, as a ſpeedy Help in hard Labour. Miller's 


This Plant gives hardly any Tincture of Red to the blue Pa- 
per; it is aſtringent and glutinous ; the Fruit ſtains it a little. 
The Leaves of Gromwell, by chymical Analyſis, yield no vo- 
latile concrete Salt; but an urinous Spirit very much loaded 
with it, and a great deal of Oil and Earth: All that is obtained 
from the Seeds is alkaline ; they yield ſome volatile concrete 
Salt, and a great deal of Oil and Earth; they are very diuretic: 
Emultions are made of it with Dog's-graſs Water; infuſe half 
an Ounce of the Seeds, bruiſed,, a whole Night, in a Glaſs of 
White-wine, and give it to drink in a Morning faſting. Mar- 
tyn's Tournefort. - 
2. Lithoſpermum; minus; repens ; latifolium. C. B. P. 258. 
L1iTHOSPERMUM, ARVENSE. A Name for the Heliorropiam ; 
minus; anguſtifolium; arvenſe; ſeu hirſutum. 3 
L1iTHOSPERMUM, PALUSTRE. A Name for the Heliotropium; 
minus; anguſtifolium ; paluſtre, ſeu glabrum. 
LiTHOSPERMUM ARUNDINACEUM. A Name for the La- 
chryma Jobi; which ee. | 
. LITHOTHLASPI. A Name for the Thlaſpi; parvum; 
ſaxatile; flore rubente. | 
| LITHOTOMIA, aerepie, from aidG-, a Stone, and 
' T4pvw, to cut. Lithotomy, that is, Cutting for the Stone. See 
CAaLcuLUus, CATHETER, and CATHETERISMUS. _. 
Mr. Sharp lays down the following Method of ſearching for 
the Stone: The Patient being laid on an horizontal Table, with 
his Thighs elevated, and a little extended, paſs the Sound with 
the concave Part towards you, till it meets with ſome Reſiſtance 
in Perineo, a little above the Anus; then, turning it without much 
Force, puſh it gently on into the Bladder and, if it meets with 
an Obſtruction at the Neck, raiſe its Extremity upwards, by in- 
clining the Handle of it towards you; or, if it does not flip 
in, withdraw it a Quarter of an Inch, and, introducing your 
fore Finger into the Recturn, lift it up, and it will ſeldom fail 
. to enter: There is ſome Art in turning the Sound in the pro- 
Place of the Urethra, which Surgeons, not vers'd in. this 
| ation, cannot ſo well execute, therefore paſs the In- 
ſtrutnent, with the concave Side always to the Abdomen of the 
Patient, obſerving the fame Rule at the Entrance into the Blad- 
der, as in the other Method. The Cauſe of this Obſtacle is 
frequently a ſmall Projection of the Orifice of the Bladder, like 
that of the Os Tince in the Vagina, which occaſions the End of 
the 1 to 9 - 1 it. ; | 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that, by ſearching, one can ivel 
judge of the Size and Form of a Stone; and 3 
y of the Fits, and Violence of the Symptoms, are a better 
ule to go by ; though whoever ſhall think himſelf capable of 
diſtinguiſhing, abſolutely, the Difference of Stones, even by theſe 
Circumſtances, will ſometimes be miſtaken ; ſince the F cy. 
and Violence of the Pain depend not always merely upon their 
Magnitude or Shape; and there are a Cas... 


- 
5 


. 


of fix Grains Weight has, for ſeveral Months, given more Pain 
in one Perſon, car A a much larger has in a , though, no 
doubt, ceteris paribus, a or a rough Stone is worſe than a 
* - — 5 aſſured of a Stone 
upon ing, we are aſſur a > in the 

Bladder, we are not, without farther Inquiry, to are imme- 
diately, ſince there are ſometimes Obſtacles that forbid the Ope- 
ration, either abſolutely, or only for a certain time: Among theſe 
that of greateſt Conſequence is the Gravel, or Stone in the Kid- 
neys, which is known by the Pain in the Loins, Vomitings, Re- 
tractions of the Teſticles, Numbneſs of the Thighs, and often 
by Matter which the Inflammation produces in the Kidneys. 

e Objections of leſs Weight, and which r are re- 
moved, are a Fit of the Stone, a Cough, a Hectic, and being 
emaciated by long Pain; exceſſive hot or cold Weather are like- 
wiſe Hindrances; but, in Extremity of Danger, theſe laſt Con- 
fiderations may be diſregarded, though no doubt very hot Wer- 
ther is more inconvenient and dangerous than cold, as lying in 
Bed is more troubleſome, and the Urine much alter. 

Difference of Age makes an extreme Difference in Danger, 
Infants and young People almoſt always recovering; but ſtill the 
Operation is adviſeable in thoſe advanced in Years, though it is 
not atrended with near the ſame Succeſs. 

Before the Operation is performed, it will be proper to pre- 

re the Patient with a gentle Purge the preceding Day, and a 

yſter early in the Morning, which will be of great Service in 
cooling the Body, and making the Operation leſs dangerous, where 
the Rectum is liable to be wounded, when full. Sharp. 


Tar SEVERAL MErnops or LtTHOTOMY. 


With reſpect to the ſeveral Methods of performing Lithot 
for the Stone in the Bladder, they are four. The ift and — 
antient, is the Apparatus minor, called likewiſe the Celſian or 
Guidonian Method. The ſecond the Apparatus magnus, or Ma- 
rianus's Method. The latter is likewiſe termed the New, and 
-the former the Old Method. The third is the Apparatus altus, 
or Sectio Hypogaſtrice, or Frantonica : By this the Incifion is made 
© 2t the lower Part of che Abdomen, in the anterior Side of dhe 
Bladder, immediately above the Os Pubis, whereas, in the reſt, it 
is made in the Perineum, between the Anus and Scrum. The 
fourth, and moſt modern, was invented towards the End of the 
laſt Century, and is termed the lateral Operation, Frere Zaques's, 
or, ſometimes, Raus Method. We ſhall treat more particu- 
larly of each in its proper Place. | 
moſt convenient Seaſon for the Performance of this Ope- 
ration is Spring, or Autumn; though when the Patient js in _ 
fice Torment, and, perhaps, bis Life in Danger, a prudent 
geon will embrace the preſent Ne 
The Patient ſhould obſerve a regular Courſe of Diet for ſome 
time; and, it an Adult, of a full Habit, be bled, which is un- 
neceſſary in Boys; though the Body ſhould be kept open in 
both. The Adminiſtration of a Clyſter the Evening before, or on 
the ſame Morning, will prevent any Impedient from a Diſcharge 
of the Fæces. A weak Patient ſhould be ſupported by pro 
Medicines, and a. nouriſhing Diet. Three or four Hours 
fore the Operation, he may have a Couple of new-laid 
ched ſoft, with ſome Wine, but one is ſufficient for a Boy, 
Fatty, if there are any Hairs on the Perinzum, they mult be 
ſhaved off. f 


Or run APPARATUS. - 


The Apparatus minor requires a Knife, (Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 
8.) or Razor, an Hook, (Fig. 10.) or Forceps, the T Bandage, 
a thick ſquare Compreſs, about four Fingers broad, ſome Lint, 
ang] ſtyptic Powder, or. rather highly beck Spirit of Wine, to 
ſuppreis an Hzmorrhage, and a crooked Needle and Thread. 
| Poſture of an Adult, in this Method, is repreſented Tab. 
L. Fig.5. If a Child, therefore, is to he cut after this Method, he is to 
de ſecuted in that manner, or held by two Aſſiſtants; the ſtrongeſt 
muſt be ſeated on an high Chair, holding on his Knees a Pil- 
low, covered with a Linen Cloth, three or four times doub 
and hanging down to his Feet. The Boy muſt be placed on 
this Pitiow, and ſecured, as we have repreſented at Tab. XLIX. 
A t. from Tolet : 5 he is 8 73 may ho 
his Arms, to prevent his moving. or near Fourteen, 
bim be placed as at Tab. L. Figs. = 

The Patient being thus diſpoſed, the Surgeon dips the middle 
and fore Finger of his Left Hand in Oil; then introduces them into 
the Anus, thruſting it upwards, whilſt, with his Right Hand, he 
preſſes on the Region of the Pubes, and, having found the Stone, 

es it to the Left Side of the Perinzum, near the Anus, 
and there holds it, in ſuch a manner as to form by it a Tumor 
in the Perinæum (fee Tab. L. Fig. 5. A). He then makes an 
Incifion into the moſt prominent Part, with his Knife, dividing 
the Integuments and 


\ 


the Stone: But Care muſt be taken, to leave none of the inter- 
mediate Parts cohering, that the Stone may have a free Paſſage, 
| ern . 


and the Patient not be unneceſſarily tormented, 


rects to make an Inciſion near the Kid 
„ ſufficiently for the Extraction of 


bo 
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mation or Convulſions excited, from a Contuſion and Lacera- 


tion of the Parts. The Bladder being thus divided, a (ma! 
Stone may be thruſt out by the Fingers in the Anus; a go | 
rough one, partly by them, and partly by the Hook B,. Fig. 6. 
wal the upper Parr, If it flips back, or ſticks in the 


may be extracted by the Forceps. 
When the Stone is thus extracted, a Finger Catheter, or Probe, 
(Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 11.) 


be introduced into the Bladder, 
to ſearch whether any Fragments remain there; for this will 
often happen, when the extracted Stone appears ro be ſmooth, 
or in broken in the Operation. If any thing is left, it muſt be 
extracted by the Fingers, an Hook, Forceps, or the Extractor: 
If all is found clear, the Patient is put to For the ſubſe- 


quent Treatment, the Reader m irecti 
9 ay et may find Directions under che 


HEISTER's ON io or Tris METHop. 
This Method is now entirely laid aſide, though, in m 

nion, it is practicable on Boys under — add. Nin 
by ww and Aloucaſis; becauſe in them the Stone may be 

brought to the Perinzum : Beſides, the Simplicity of it, with 

its Succeß, is to me a Recommendation; for it has many Ad- 

vantages over the Apparatus major, and lateral Operation, as it 

ws be always performed with fewer Inſtruments, and often 
with the Knife only; and then the Urethra is not injured by the 
Catheter, nor the Bladder vellicated by the Forceps; and the Stone 
is more eaſily found and extracted; whereas, in the others, the 
moſt experienced Lithototniſts ſometimes cannot find it: And, 
en, it gave Birth to the lateral Operation. For celſes directs 
the Inciſion to be made in the Integurnents, near the Anus; and 
Albucaſis ſays, the Stone muſt be protruded to the Root of the 
Coxa, and the Inciſion muſt be afterwards made there. In theſe 
Caſes, therefore, I ſtill practiſe it on Children; and Marines re- 
commends it : fe may, allo, be performed on Adults, when the 
Urine is ſuppreſſed by an Adbeſion of a Stone in the Neck of 
the Bladder, or in the Perinæum, which cannot be removed, 
either by internal Medicines, or the Catheter : Otherwiſe it is dan- 
gerous, in Adults. . q 


Ma. SHARP. Op1n10N. 1 


This Way of Cutting was attended with many Difficulties, for 
want of proper Inſtruments to direct the Inciſion, and extract 
the Stone, when it lay beyond the Reach of the Fingers, which 
in a large Bladder was frequently the Caſe ; ſo that it is ſtrange 
Celſus confin'd the Operation to the Age between Nine and Four- 
teen, ſince it is much eaſier to be performed in Infancy than 
at thoſe Years; and it plainly appears, from his Account of it, 
that many died from the Violence done to the Bladder, in en- 
A bring the Stone forwards, though the Operators 
failed in their Attempt, and the Patients were not cur. 

The Wound of the Bladder in this Operation is made in the 
ſame Place as is now practiſed in the lateral Method; bur irs 
being impraQticable on ſome Subjects, and uncertain in all others, 
has made it univerſally exploded ; ſo that nobody now makes 
an Inciſion without the Direction of a Staff, unleſs a Stone en- 
tirely. prevents the Introduction of it, by preſſing againſt, and 
ſtopping up the Neck of the Bladder; and in this Caſe, when 
we cut directly upon the Stone, it is much fafer to puſh it back 
farther into the Bladder, and lay hold of it with the Forceps, than 
to endeavour with the Scoop, or Fingers, to force it outwards ; 
which Circumſtance alone makes it different from Celſu“s Me- 
thod. It muſt be diſtinguiſhed, however, when I ſpeak of puſh- 
ing the Stone back, that I ſuppoſe it in the Neck of the Bladder; 
for it frequently happens, that it lies at the Extremity of the Ure- 
thra, on the Outſide of the Bladder; in which the Wound 
of the Urethra may be made large enough to turn it out with 
the Fingers, or the End of forme ſlender Inſtrument. 


Or NepuroToOMY. 


The Generality of Writers on this Subject ſeem to think 
Nephrotomy imprafticable, and therefore abſolutely reject it 
though we have many Inſtances of Perſons who have been cur 
of Wounds of the Back, penetrating to the Kidneys, I ſhall 
only mention one, of a Man wounded in his Back, on the Re- 

ion of the Right Ficory, in the Year 1735. Who for ſeveral 

ys voided Blood, and bloody Urine, through the Wound and 

Urethta: When he came afterwards under my Care, I cured him 
in four Weeks. Wounds, therefore, of the Kidneys, eſpecially 
thoſe inflicted on the Back, without penetrating into the Cavity 
of the Abdomen, are often curable: And tho' Hippocrates pro- 
hibits his Pupils from practiſing Lithotomy; yet, in treating of 
Diſorders in the Kidneys, in his Work de intern. Aﬀett. he di- 

| at 8 
and elevated; and, after extracting the Pus, to di e 
Gravel by Diuretics; for this Opening may preſerve the Patient, 
al otherwiſe die: And again ſays, when the ay 4 , 
tumefies near the Spine, a deep Inciſon * 

| \ 


- 


the Tumor near the Kidney, or into the Kidney 
i 4 in theſe Parts did 
not appear ſo formidable to him. Rouſet, Riolanus, and others, 


think Nephrotomy may be practiſed with Succeſs, if the Open- 
ing is made, where ihe Stone is perceptible, and neither the 


be made upon | 
itſelf; Hence it is manifeſt, that a Wound 


emulgent Artery, Vein, nor Ureter, wounded, nor the Cavi 
of the Abdomen penetrated : But, beyond all Diſpute, it mu 
be reaſonable, when Nature points out the Place by a Tumor, 
or Abſceſs in the Loins, proceeding from a Stone in the Kid- 
neys. We are farther ſupported in this er by Schenchius, 
Wedelius, Meckren, and Lavatetus; the laſt of whom ſays, © I 
<« perfoym Nephrotomy, when Nature dictates, by an Abſceſs.” 
I, rai. recommend it in theſe Caſes, as ir preſerves Life, 
and prevents exceſſive Pains ariſing from the Stone, which may 
be extracted by the Fingers, an Hook, or Forceps. See Fontan. 
Exemp. 42. Fol. 119, Hildan. Cent. 6. Obſ. 44. Tulpins, Lib. 
4. 0% 28. Heiſter. | 
It is plain from what Serapion and Avicenna ſay of Nephro- 
tomy, that it was practiſed by ſome in their Times, tho they 
both think the Operation extremely hazardous, and moſt likely 
to end in Death. And whatever has been ſaid, concerning the 
Fatality of thoſe Wounds, which penetrate the Pelvis of the 
Kidney, we find it clearly contradicted by the late learned 
Mr. Bernard, in the Caſe he gives us of Conſul Hobſon, who 
had a Stone cut out of his Kidney, by the famous Dominico 
Marchetti, at Padua, and lived many Years after in perfect 
Health. The Caſe is very accurately deſcribed, and the Re- 
flections upon it worth peruſing: The ſame Account informs us, 
that the Arabians mention indeed ſuch an Operation; but think 
it the Attempt of a Madman, or a Mountebank, and that Rouſet 
was the firſt who ever ſeriouſly. adviſed it. However, beſides 
the Inſtance alleged, there is one more to be met with of this 
Operation of Ne hrotomy being actually performed; and that 
is in Mezeray's Hiſtory of France, where the Fact is related 
thus: | 

« The Doctors of the Faculty of 'Phyſic at Paris, N 
& that an Archer of Bagnolet, who had been very much afflict 
« with the Stone, lay under Sentence of Death, begged of the 
« King, that he might be pur into their Hands, to make an Ex- 
« periment, whether they could open the Kidney, and take out 
c the Stone. The Operation ſucceeded ſo well, that the Man 
«-lived many Years after in good Health.“ 

This was done in the Reign of Charles the Eighth, who died in 
1498. near 100 Years before Ronſer wrote, and when the French 
Surgery was juſt in its Dawn. Tulpius is of Opinion, that the 
Advice of Rouſet was founded upon what has geen obſerved 
ſometimes, of a Stone's making an Abſceſs in the Kidney, and 
working its Way out, as, in the Caſe he deſcribes, it did in the 
Loins; and which indeed Hippocrates takes notice of. But it is 
as probable, he might have taken his Notion from this Matter 
of Fact, which, no doubt, had made a Noiſe in his own Coun- 
try; and which Royer himſelf relates, though he tells the Story 
(from the Supplement to Monſtrelet) otherwiſe, in one or two 

articulars. Tho” theſe two Inſtances (which, perhaps, are the 
only two upon Record) will ſcarce recommend the Practice; 
yet thus much at leaſt may be concluded from them, that the 
Operation, tho' dangerous, may poſlibly ſucceed, and is allow- 
able, at leaſt, in Cafes otherwiſe deſperate, where the Way is 

inted out by an Abſcels. The Arguments drawn from Ana- 
hes by Raft, are worth peruſing. Freind. 


Or THE APPARATUS MAJOR. 


The preceding Method is practicable on Infants only, but at- 
tended with great Danger and Difficulty, when attempted on 
Adults: For an unequal and rough Stone, protruded to the Side 
of the Perinzum, puts the Patient to exquiſite Torture; and 
frequently cauſes a violent Inflammation, with a ſubſequent Gan- 
grene; and, by making the Wound uneven, renders the Extraction 
difficult. Beſides, the Operator may perforate the Rectum, or 
hurt his own Fingers, and be thereby diſabled from feeling the 
Stone, and cutting upon ir. Again, if the Patient is corpulent, the 
Size of the Bladder, and its Diſtance from the Anus, will make 
the Protruſion of the Stone to the Perinzum a very great Dif- 
ficulty, eſpecially if it ſlides back; and the Retention of it there 
(conlidering the Lubricity of the Bladder and Rectum) for a 
proper time will not be an ealy Task. Thele Inconveniences, 
ro omit the Poſſibiliry of wounding the ſeminal Veſſels on the 
Left Side, induced the Surgeons, about the Year 1520, to in- 
vent another Method, with new Inſtruments, which has been 

ractiſed with ſuch Succeſs, that it is generally preferred, unleſs 

he Stone is lodged in the Perinzum, or in the Neck of the 
ladder, or poſterior Part of the Urethra, arid can neither be 
repelled, nor diſcharged forward. This Invention is afcribed to 
à celebrated Iain Piech of Cremibna, r de Romanis, 
or Romano, and improved by Marianne, in a Treatiſe de La- 
j os Veſice per Tagen extrabendo, Venet. 800. 1532. and 

Pari 40. 1540. From him. it is called Marianuss Method, 
and, from the Nawber of rum the Apparatut magunt; 

gar or old Method. © 


but it is now ſomerintes rermed the v 
3 | 


2 err qt 1 © 
nd og the Right Hand of the Surgeon, to give and receive 
the Thſttuments. ae tinte are fuffctent, (Tab. L. Fig. 9 


The Cauſe of this Invention may be aſcribed to an Obſerva- 
tion, how eafily large Stones are voided by Women, either 
naturally, or by Art: For Romanus, confidering the Shortneſs 
and Dilatibility of the Urethra in them, imagined, that, by an 
Opening made in the Urethra of Men, near the Bladder, it 
might dilared, and the Stone extracted with equal Eaſe; 
for at that time, from the Authority of Hippocrates, it was 
eſteemed mortal, and, therefore, criminal, to cut into the Blad- 
der. See Apb. 18. Lib. G. and Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 26: Tho” 
Falconet, a Phyſician of Paris, thinks it was not the Author's 
Intention to cut into the Urethra, but into the Neck and Blad- 
der itfelf. This Operation, with * to the Urethra, converts 
the Male Subject into a Female, and he is treated as ſuch: For a 
longitudinal Incifion is made into the Perinzum, from the Scro- 
rum to the Anus, feſembling, as it were, the Entrance of the 
Vagina, or, at leaſt, ſerving inſtead of it. A Paſſage for the 
Urine is then opened in the Perinæum, from D to F, or 1, 
Tab. L. Fig. 1. fo that there remains but a ſhort Part, I L, en- 
tire, between the Lips of the Wound and the Bladder, as in 
Women; which Part _ dilated with proper In- 
ſtruments, the Stone may be extracted out of the Bla der by 
convenient Hooks, or Forceps: It was neceſſary, therefore, to con- 
trive a Set of Inſtruments for the dextrousPerformance of this Ope- 
ration: Accordingly the Author invented the grooy'd Cath&ers, 
to make the Inciſion ſafe ; then Conductors, and dilating Inſtru- 
ments, to make way into the Bladder ; and a Forceps, for the Ex- 
traction of the Stone. All which, as appears from Marianus, 
and is uſual in the Beginning of moſt Inventions, were but in- 
differently fitted for their Offices; but, from many ſubſequent 
Improvements, they ſeern to have acquired a great Degree of 
Perfection: Though ſome of the Iuſtruments employed in the 
3 minor may be uſed in this Method. 

n the A tus major the following Inſtruments are princi- 
pally neceſſary; Copper or Silver Catheters of various Sizes and 
iameters, nN the different Age and Make of the Pa- 
tient, to ſearch for the Stone (ſee Ca THE TERISMUS, and the 
Explanation of Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 2, 3, 4, 5.) : But there are, 
alſo, 7 grooved Catheters made of Steel of various Sizes 
Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 12, 13, 14, 15.) and a particular ſort of 
nife, (Fig. 8.) for the Inciſion, which ſhould be wrapped up 
in Linen, (as at Fig. 9.) 3 its Point only uncovered, and two 
enſiform Conductors (Tab. XLIX. Fig. 2, 3.): One bas a Beak A 
and is called the Male; the other is divided at one End B, and 
termed the Female; each has two Handles CC. Some prefer the 
ſimple-groov'd Conductor of Hildanus, called a Gorget (Hg. 4). 
There is, likewiſe, wanting a particular kind of Forceps, (Fig. 5. 
6, 7.) of different Sizes and Figures; ſome ſtrait at the Mouth 
(Fig.5.) others crooked (Fig. 6.) ; and an Hook, (ſee Tab. XLVIII. 
Fig. 10.) ſmooth externally, but internally rough, which is to 
intercept the Stone? To theſe muſt be added an oblong Spoo 
Fig. 11 AA) with a Button B, inſtead of a Probe; ſome cal 
this Lapidillum, but Marianus, Verriculum ; becauſe it cleanſes 
the Bladder from any ſmall Fragments. Laſtly, When the Stone 
is large, ſome will uſe a Dilatator; but as this is not very com- 
mon, out of the various Kinds I have only delineated one (at 
Tab. XLIX. Fig. 8.): Some put all theſe Inftruments into a 
Pouch, and tie it round their Waiſt (Tab. L. Fig. 9. H.): Others 
place them in a Diſh, full of warm Water, in the moſt conve- 
nient Order, or only dip them into it before they uſe them: A 
Sponge likewiſe is neceſſary, for clearing away the Blood frotn 
the Wound; with an Apron and Sleeves, to keep the Operator 
clean. The Dreſſings may be the fame as we directed for the 
. minor : Laſtly, There ſhould be at hand a Cup with 
Olive-oil to lubricate ſome of the Inſtruments, that they may 
paſs with more Eaſe into the Bladder. | 

In moſt Hoſpitals there is a particular kind of Table for this 
Operation (Tab. XLIX. Fig. 9). The Manner of placi 
Patient is repreſented from Mlehifi, an Iralian Author, Tab, L. 
Fig. 9. Sometimes a proper Chair, one or two of which are re- 
preſented by Tolet, is uſed inftead of the Table: But, if neither 
of theſe is at hand, a common oval or ſquare Table, about fou 
Feet long, and three broad, will anſwer the End; n this 
ſhould be placed a kind of inverted Chair, with the Back there- 
of deprefled, and the [gs elevated, and not only the Edge of 
the Table B, (Tab. XLIX. Fig. 9.) but the whole inclined Par 
C, ſhould be covered with Pillows and Linen, for the Patients 
Eaſe : He is to be ſeated on the Edge B, which I make ſemilunar, 
whilſt the inclined Part C ſupports his Back: Then his Legs 
are to be bent in ſuch a Poſture, that bis Heels may reach his 
Buttocks A A, and his Hands tied, either to his Ankles, or after 
Rau's Method, to the Outſide of his Knees (ſee Tab. L. Ez. 


9. 10.) | blen 
Four ſtrong Aſſiſtants are neceſſary for this Operation, two 
are to ſecure and open the Legs, each holding a 


of whom C 
Foot in one Hand, and 4 Knee in che other ; the third is to 


confine his Shoulders cloſe ro the Table; end the fourth to be 


fo fittated on his Righr Side, that he may hold up the Scrotum 
deter in the other: A fifth may 


two 
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the Legs, and a third to elevate the Scroturn, and 
Perinzun. 

be a Veſſel to receive the Blood and Faces; near 
il, with a Pan of hot Water, to lubricate, warm, 
Inſtruments ; and a $ ro cleanſe the Wound. 
Sharps Directions for the Situation of Patients are thus: 
ing laid the Patient on a ſquare horizontal Table, three Feet 
high, with a Pillow under his Head, let his and 
ighs be bent, and his Heels made to approach his Buttocks, by 

is Hands to the Bottom of his Feet, with a couple of ſt 


from 
is Hams, and c 
” 5 pa 
ing one of 
ighs are to be 
proper Perſons. 
and, being aſſured there is a Stone, turns the crooked Part of 
the Catheter in the Bladder and Urethra, towards the Left Side 
the Perinæum, but the Handle and Penis, which contains it, 
towards the Right Inguen; then delivers it to the Aſſiſtant, who 
— 4 Scrotum in the other Hand; for the crooked Part 
of the Catheter, thus elevated in the Perinzum, renders that Part 
of the Urethra, which is to be divided, ſufficiently perceptible 
to the Sight and Touch. He next lays bold of the Integuments 
of the Perinæum with the Fingers of his Left Hand, holding in 
his Right the Knife, wrapped in Linen (Tab. XLVIIL Ng. 9.) 
as you would a Pen for Writing: With this he makes a 
nal Incifion downwards, about the Middle of the Left of 
the Perinæum, near the Suture,” thro the Fat; then he again 
feels for the Catheter with his Finger; and then he divides the 
Urethra in a direct Line downwards, ſo that the End of the Knife 
may paſs into the Groove of the Catheter ; for thus there will be 
no er of injuring any Part beſides the Urethra; for the Neck 
of the Bladder muſt not, in this Method, be injured; Some 
— * 2 from the _ of _ Perinzum down- 
war others romp in contr irection; but this 
ſeems indifferertt. external Orifice ſhould be ion d 
to the Patient's Habit, and the Size of the Stone; it is ge- 
nerally about two Inches long in Children, and three or four in 
Adults. The Opening in Urethra is continued (Tub. L. 
Fig. 1.) from D thro the Bulb E to the Beginning of the Neck 
of the Bladder F or I. When this inferior Part of the Urethra 
is to be divided, not only the Hand and Knife muſt be moved, 
but the Catheter, which had hicherto been preſſed downwards, 
muſt, according to Cheſelden and Le Dran, be elevated, and the 
Beak preſſed againſt the Juncture of the Offa Pubis ; for 
this ſeparates the Urethra, as much as poſſible, from the Rectum, 
which might otherwiſe be wounded. - Care muſt be taken, that 
the Point of the Knife does not flip out of the Groove of the 
Catheter. Some bold the Catheter in their Left Hand themſelves, 
while the Aſſiſtant, who draws up the Scrotum, extends the In- 
teguments of the Perinzeurn. Bur this is left to Diſcretion. 
After a proper Incifion, the Surgeon parts with his Knife, in- 
ſerting in the Groove of the eter, if an Aſſiſtant holds it, 
the Nail of his Left fore Finger or Thumb; then be takes a Male- 
conductor, dips it in warm Oil, and, having paſſed it th 
the Groove of the Catheter, and Neck of the Bladder, into t 
Bladder itſelf, extracts the Catheter. Some leave the End of the 
Knife in the Groove, till they have directed the Conductor thi- 
ther; for in corpulent Perſons the Catheter may be buried in Fat. 
The Male- conductor being thus paſſed, a Female- conductor is 
introduced upon it in ſuch a manner, that the latter receives the 
prominent Back of the former in its Groove B, (Tab. XLIX. 
Fig. 2,3.) and conveys it ſafely into the Bladder thro its Neck. 
After this, the two Conductors are geatly ſeparated by their Han- 
dles C C, which dilate the Neck of the er ; then a ſtrait 
Forceps warm, dipt'in Oil, and ſhut very cloſe, is carefully con- 
veyed into the Bladder between the Conductors : This, in ſore 
8 the Neck again. But I introduce my Right fore 
Finger dipt in Oil, before the Forceps, and gently enlarge the 
Neck of the Bladder, which facilitates the Almiſon of them. 
If the Forceps will eaſily, it is a certain Indication, that they 
are in the Bladder. e, before the Introduction of the Female- 
conductor, paſsrheir Right fore Finger into the Bladder upon the 
Male, turning it with the flat Side upwards, and prominent Side 
downwards; and by that means endeayour to dilate it. Bur Le 
Dran juſtly obſerves, that rhe precipitate Method of doing this, 
which ſome, thro an Affectation of Dexterity, are drawn into, 
frequently lacerates the Part, already filled with the Conductor. 
Others proceed in a different manner, uſing only the grooved 
Conductor (Tab. XLIX. Fig. 4-): Tbeie pas the Beak of that 
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Inſtrumett thro? the Groove of the Catheter, into the Bladder, 
as we directed for the Male-conduQtor ; oniy ſome aſſiſt it with 
their Finger, If the Inſtrument is paſſed into the Bladder, what 
Urine there is, will diſcharge irſelf thro' its Cavity. Upon this 
Diſcharge, the Catheter is extracted out of the Urethra, and the 
Operator, movi the Inſtrument gentl in all Directions, Fra- 
dually dilates eck of the Bladder; thin he takes the Handle 
BB in his Left Hand, and with his Right carefully conveys the 
cloſed Forceps thro* the Groove CC. 

Le * prefers the grooved Conductor, having paſſed 
ic into the Bladder, gently chruſts his Right fore Finger ih 
the Wound and Neck into its Groove, and with that — 
dilates the Neck, for the more commadious Paſſage of t dard 
Forceps, which he afcerwards introduces, as | had before recom- 


mended ; though, he might be the firſt who obſerved, 
in bis DieRtions, that the witole Neck of the Bleidee win eo? 


only expanded, but conſtantly {lit and lacerated in the Apparatus 
major; Which yet was attended with no ili Conſequ when 
done gently and cautiouſly, as it a freer Paſſage for the Ad- 
Cy and — of the Stone“. And this La- 
ceration to be feared, we are convinced by © 
— — 
the Expanſion of the Parts, or the Extraction of che 
and dangerous Laceration of the N 
it is introduced, and the ConduQtors 


4 
: 
I 
; 
: 
C4 
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for the : During which 
be kept cloſe, leſt they injure the Bladder ; for 
muſt nor meet at the End (Tab. LII. Fig. 12). 
When the Stone is found, they muſt be opened wich both Hands, 
in ſuch a manner, that one Jaw, if ble, may lay hold under 
the Stone, and the other above it. the Stone is thus inter- 
— — Motion from Side to Side, muſt 
m, and the Stone extracted down - 
the Parts dilate and yield more eaſily that way, 

meet with a Reſiſtance from the Oſſa Pu 

» When the Scone is neither large, nor 


unequal. 
Bur if it lies conc in any Pit of the Bladder, and cannot be 


laid hold of by the Forceps, the Operator muſt paſs the two firſt 
Fingers of his Left Hand into the Anus, elevate the Stone, and 
force it into them. If it is ſituated in the upper Part of the Bladder 
lots: by Cari, co. fr ep Uo omen 
down by t „ that ir may be commodi 
taken hold of, —— out by the ſtrait or crooked Forc 
Bur if it is lodged on either Side, the crooked Inſtrument ( 
Tab. XLIX. Fig. 6.) is moſt convenient. Since it is always beſt 
to extract the Stone whole, if poſſible, the Sur by purting 
his Fingers between the Handles, may prevent too vielgne a Com- 
— of the Forceps. When Le Dran cannot immedi 
— — . arr he 4 
uces his then, having found it, places it at the Mouth 
of — puing is For extracts ir. | 
If the Handles of the Forceps D D, after intercepting the 
Stone, open too wide, it cannot be extracted without imminent 
Danger of lacerating the Bladder, 13 ics Neck, and the 
Proſtate Gland. The Surgeon muſt introduce his Finger, and, 
if that is not ſufficient, the Probe, with a Button (Tab. XLV 111. 
Fig. 11. B); and examine berween the Jaws of the Forceps, whe- 
ther the Stone is oblong or oval, and whether the Inſtrument 
takes hold tranſverſely, or longitudinally. If ir is intercepted 
tranſverſely, it ſhould be let looſe, and, after moving ir with the 
Finger or Probe, taken hold of in its leaſt Diameter, and extract- 
ed: If the Inftrumenr ſtill opens too wide, he muſt rake the 
Handles DD in his Right Hand, and the Part next the Wound 
in his Left; then, by a gentle Motion downwards, as thoſe Parts 
dilate more eaſily, endeavour to extract the Stone. When it is 
too large to be extracted whole, it muſt be broken by a Forceps 
wich Teeth, (Tab. X LEX. Fig. 7.) which may be as large again as 
the Figure, and the Fragments may be drawn our one after another. 
Laſtly, if the Stone is too large, and too hard to be either ex- 
tracted or broken, a prudent Surgeon will deſiſt, and heal the 
Wound, or leave a Fiſtula for the Diſcharge of the Urine. Some 
few, but with very little Succeſs, uſe the Dilatator (Tab, XLIX. 
Fig. .) or ſome ſuch Inſtrument, tho' the Moderns reject it as 
uſeleſs and dangerous: For the Dilatation made by ir muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, by lacerating and contuſing choſe nervous Parts, aug- 
ment the Pain, which is already exceſſive, and cauſe an Inflam- 
mation, Gangrene, Cancer, or ſome other malignant Symptoms. 
Sometimes the Stone lodges roo near the Joint of the Forceps, 
(Tab. XLIX. Fig. 5.) fo that the Jaws cannot ſufficiently 
oach each other; in this Caſe the tor muſt introduce 
CO of the Scoop (Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 11.) or tis Finger, 
and thruſt it back near the End of the Jaws: But this may be pre- 


It is not agreed, what Parts are to be divided in the Apparatus major. Tolet, and the Generality of Lithotomiſia, are for di the 


Urethra only, without cutting the Bladder, or its Neck. Falconet ay 


der itſelf, ſhould be cut. Noelas expreſly tells us, that the Neck o 


s, the Authors of this Method the Neck, and even the Blad 
the Bladder is the Part, where the Incifion is conſtantly made in this 


Operation; and that Frere Fagues's Method differs from the Apparatus major only in the Parts externally divided. orders the Sphincter 
ite bs, the Neck of the Bladder, to be cat ; and Schoeffer, not only the Neck, but part of the Bladder ittelf. | - 


11 * Es vented, 
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— making the Inſtrument ſmooth in that Part, with 
Teerh only at the End (ſee Tab. X LEX. Fig. J, 6. A B) ; for then 
the Stone will ſpontaneouſly recede from the Hinge, and ſtick 
betwixt the Extremities. | | 

Prancus de Franc leueau, mentions a Machine ufed by a Litho» 
tomiſt at the Hague, inſtead of the Forceps, which was made of 
W hale-bone and an Or's Bladder ; but he neither deſcribes the 
Size, Structure, nor Manner of uſing it. 

The Stone being thus extracted, the Surgeon muſt, eſpecially 
if it is a ſmooth one, ſearch with his Finger, or the Probe · end of 
the Scoop, whether another, or nes ftill remain, which 
he could not derermine before Operation. If there is any 
Remainder, he muſt t the ſormer Proceſs, till the Bladder 
is entirely cleanſed. If there remain ſome Gravel, or ſmall 
Pieces of the Stone, they may be ext by the Scoop, (Tab. 
XI VIII. Fig. 11.) or in a weak Patient, the Expulſion of them 
may be left ro Nature, for the Urine will generally diſcharge and 
waſh them out. When che Bladder is cleared, ſome inſert into 
the Wound a large Tube (fee Tub. XXIII. Fig. P) either flexible 
or infle xible; others a Tent, applying a Plaiſter, Compreſs, and 
the T Bandage, by which they imagine the er will be more 
effectually cleanſed from the Sand and other Fzces. But this ap- 
pears to Frere Zaques; Rau, and myſelf, quite 3 for 
cheſe things retain what the Urine would waſh away, a 

oduce a Fiſtula, with other bad Symproms. In extracting the 

tone, it ſometimes ſlips out of the Forceps, and ih th 
Wound: The Licthoromiſt 4 then 1 — lay hold of — 
n, without extracting the Fo 3 but, if they Fre out, 
— immediately introduce his two fore Fingers, dipt in Oil, into 
the Anus, to preſs it towards the Wound, and then extract it 
with the Forceps, or an Hook. | T7 


MANNER oF DRESSING. 


When the Wound is cleaſed with a Sponge, and the Ligatures 
unty'd, the Patient muſt be put into a Bed covered with an Oil- 
cloth, or one that has been waxed-; over this may be laid a Linen 
Sheet folded together directly under the Patient, to keep the Bed 
from being (ſpoiled by the Blood or Urine from the Wound, 
which is now to be dteſſed with ſome Doſſils of ſ Lint. 
It the Patient is ſtrong, and his Wound bleeds, Cecſus adviſes 


not to ſuppreſs it for ſome Days, as it may prevent an-lnflamma- - 


tion; but, if the Hæmorrhage is too 
Pledgets of Lint dipt in the beſt r 
ſome other ſtyptic Liquor; or the Wound my be ſprinkled with 
a ſtyptic Powder, and the Arteries compreſſed with the Fi 

till it abates: Theſe muſt be covered with a Linen Bolſter 
large ſquare „ without a Plaiſter, ſecuring the Whole 
the T Bandage, (Tab. XXIII. Fig. %) or that with four He 
(Fig. d). If they are ineffectual, the Artery — be ty d up with 
a crooked Needle and Thread. Not is the Practice of the French 
improper, who anoint at Intervals the Scrotum, Perinzeun, and 
Abdomen, for the firſt four Days, with Oil of Roſes, covering 
the Parts with Linen dipt in Oxycrate z before the Application of 
the Bandage ſome only apply Oxycrate, with a large Compreſs 
to the Abdomen. Many make a ſtrict Bandage at the firſt Dreſ- 
ling, tho' there is no Hezmorrhage, for. this, ſay they, promotes 
the Agglutination of the Wound; others leave it flack for two 
or three Days, that the Gravel, Fragments, and Blood, may have 
a free Paſſage; and others, for the Reaſon, uſe no Bandage, 


it may be ſtopt by 
ified Spirits of: Wine, or 


unless too great an Hemorrhage renders it neceſſary. They who 
follow the firſt Method, bind the Patients rogether at his 
Knees, at firſt. But they who follow the laſt, in my Opinion, 


the beſt Method, apply ſuch a Ligature the ſecond or third Day, 
tor fear any Gravel, or {mall Stone, ſhould be prevented from 
being diſcharged, which might lay a Foundation tor the Genera- 
tion of another Stone, if retained in the Bladder. 

After Dreſſing, the Patient ſhould be 2 wich Plenty of 
Ptiſan, Bariey-water, or a ſtrengthening gendy compoſing 
Emulſion, not only to compoſe him to — and recover his 
Strength, but to cleanſe the Bladder of all the Relicks. His Diet 
thould be the ſame as for People in Fevers, or after great Wounds, 
as of Ptiſan, or Barley-water, made pleaſant with fore cooling 
Syrup, tor his ordinary Drink; atterwards, if there is no Fever, 
or the Fever is abated, he may be allowed ſmall Beer, or Wine 
and Water, forbearing every thing ſharp, or ſalt, ſpicy, or too 
heating. The Air of his Chamber ſhould be very temperate. If 
-he complains of an unuſual Hear, or 'a Fever, he ſhould be bled, 
a Clyſter ſhould be adminiſtred, and cooling Medicines taken in- 

ns Theſe Difficulties being ſurmounted, the Patient is 

ged in a fair Way. On the contrary, if a cold Chilineſs and 
Horror ſeize him on the third, fourth, or fifth Day, followed by 
an intenſe Fever, Hiccoughs, Nauſea, Vomiting, and convulſive 
.Morions, or the Wound does not ſu but becomes dry, 
Death generally enſues. At firſt, the Wound may be dreſſed 
once or twice in a Day with Lint, and a digeſtive Ointment, over 
which ſhould beapply'd a Compreſs dipt in wart Spirit of Wine, 
-Oxycrate, or ſomeorher Fomentation, to prevent an laſlatuma- 


nor ſhould the Sur 


la it is better to deſiſt than kill the Patient. 


tion, by a Syringe; 
Largeneis, —— 
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or fourth Day, t age, in my Opinion, may % 
and this 44 * git or wget gn 4 When 
there is a proper Suppura nion o arts, inſtead 
of the digeſtive Oi che Wound may be drefled with a vul- 
nerary Balſam, as Balſam yay or Linimentem'Avcei; and the 
Whole ſecur'd by a ſticking Plaiſter, and Compreſles on each Side. 
This muſt be 1 twice daily, till the Wound unites; then 
dry Lint with a Plaiſter will ſorm a Cicatrix. The Agglutina- 
tion will be promoted, likewiſe, by the Paticat's lying om his 
Right Side, and keeping bis Thighs cloſe, tho he may, in ſome 
time, change his Poſture,” but not his At is cherefore 
2 them cogether, eſpecially if be is'a Child, and ordet 
im to keep ſtill in his Bed; nor ſhould he be permitted to riſe 
and walk, till the Urine diſcharges itſelf tho the natural Paſſage, 
and the greateſt Rarc of the Wound is heated. This is ſornetimes 
performed within eight — in Children, and where the Stone 
was ſmall and ſmooth. Afrerwards, Walking will promote the 
Diſcharge of the Urine by the common e and the Union 
of the Wound ; nor will it be improper for the Surgeon, about 
the ſirth or ſeventh Day, to compreſs the Wound with his Han, 
to fee if the Urine will low by „1 * Paſſage, if it does not 
rake that Courſe ——— , When the Linen is foul, it muſt 
be changed; to prevent an Ulceration. | od 
If the Scone cannot be found after a long Search, or, when 
found, cannot be extracted, and the Patient is weak, the Ope- 
rator muſt defiſt, till he has recovered his Strength, and give 
him cotroborating Medicines. But when he is very weak, and 
a Delirium, or Convulſions, come upon him, he muſt be put 
to Bed for a of two, or longer, till the Wound fi es; 
geon proceed, till he recovers his Strength, 
and the Stone may be felt by the Probe, according to the Ad- 
vice of Albutaſis, Francus, Hildanus, Color," Savierd, and others; 

for, if he is continued too long on the Table, he may peri 
under the ſpongy Subſtance 
is extracted with the Stone, which is a Sign, that ſome Abſceſs, 


der of an Adult, either from an agate 3 5, or Stone in its 


Neck, a Caruncle, or violent Phymoſis, an Incifion muſt be 
made by the A minor; or, according to Franco, above 
the. Pubis, as we ſhall direct hereafter more at large. 


If Straining, from the violent Pain, cauſes an inconſider 
Deſcent, of the Anus, or Rectum, at the ing, it may be 
reſtored by the Finger, after the Operation; but if it is great, 
the Inteſtine muſt be immediately reſtored, and ſuſtained” by an 
Aſſiſtant; when it happens in the Middle, or towards the Lud. 
it may be deferred till the Operation is finifhed; for, upon the 
Ceſſation of Pain, it generally recovers itfelf, or may be aſſiſted 
with the Fingers. If the Incifion is to be made on one who 
has been cut before, it muſt be made in the Cicatrix. Nor 
ſhould the external Wound ever be too ſmall, fince a large one 
heals as foon as a ſmaller; but, if the Stone is impeded by the 
Smallneſs, the Wound muſt be enlarged in the moſt convenient 
Part, by the Knife, or Sciſſats; and, if the Stone proves ſtill too 
d F neceflary, they ſhould be ates — — 
crooked Forceps are they ö ced with 
the End pointing upwards, and the Handle given to an Aſſiſtant, 
* the ſtrait are rally ſufficient. Inſtead of the common 
Knife, (Tab. XLVIII.) thoſe may be uſed repreſented at Tab. 
LU. Fig. 8. 18. The Time of the Wound's healing varies ac- 
cording to the Patient's Habit, and for other Reaſons ; being 
ſometimes fifteen or Days, ſometimes four or five Weeks, 
or longer. When the Forceps is introduced, it ſhould be 
guided by the Finger, the Director, or the Handle of the Scoop, 
that it may not miſs the Way, and wound the adjacent Parts. 
If the Stone is flat or broad, it ſhould be laid hold of, not late- 
rally, but on its upper and lower Part. Laſtly, if the Patient, 
after the Operation, is afflicted with violent Pains in his Bladder, 
is will be proper to 1 2 ſome warm Milk, or other Decoc- 
if che Stone, from its Roughneſs or 

has injured the Bladder, it may be filled with Barl 
water, or a Decoction of vulnerary Herbs, warm, and mixed with 
Honey of Roſes, or French Wine, wich Myrrh boiled in it, and 
an Addition of of Roſes. For the reſt conſult Toſet, Green- 
field, and Alghiſ. For the Conveniency of this Method, above 
any other, ſee Le Dram Paralleile des Methodes. On the con- 
rs, „ 44, if Dionis, Douglas, Cheſelden, and Morand, have 

reje it. he 

- Mr. Sharp gives the following ſhort Account of the Method 

of performing this Operation in our Hoſpitals. | 
troduce the Staff, having firſt dipt it in Oil, which muſt 
be held by your Aſſiſtant, a little Jeaning on the Left Side of 
the Seam in Perinzo; and, — the external Wound juſt 
below the Scrorum, (which muſt be out of the way) you 
continue" it dowuwards, do within two Fingets-breadth of che 


\..®. Color Rope an obſtinate Hemorrhags'of this Kind by Phlebotomy, three or four times repeated in rwenty-ſour Hours. He adviſes the 
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Continuance of it ad Deliguizm %. 


Anus; 
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Anus; then, leaving that Direction, flip the Knife forwards 
in the Groove, pretty far into the * 9 art of the Urethra; 
or, as there is ſome Danger of wounding the Rectum, in the 
Continuation of the Inciſion, you may turn the Knife, with the 
make this Part of the Iuciſion from within, 


Staff, into the Bladder ; and, 


very bad Conſequences. The Gorget bei 
Urethra and Nec of the Bladder with your 


a Wound in the 
was always j the Antients, after Hippocrates, to be 
mortal But ſince that time f 


ſeveral Phyſicians and Surgeons 
have chought, from the anatomical Structure of the Parts, and 
ience, that an Incifion-above the: Oſſa Pubis might be ex- 
— and ſafe, to one acquainted wich the true Situ- 
ation of the Bladder, withour6de of the Peritoneum, and its 
Conformation and Connection with the adjacent Parte, and the 
Method of cutting into it, without injuring its Fundus. The 
Poſſibility of this appeared, becauſe its accidental Inventor actu- 
ally performed it. Toles, allo, tells us, that Boyer, a Surgeon, 
at Paris, performed it ſucceſsfully. He deſcribes it almoſt in 
the fame manner, as Franco it, which is this: An Af- 
ERtant ſhould introduce his two fore Fingers into the Anus, to 
protrude the Stone forward towards the upper Part of the Blad- 
der, and retain it there; then the Operator makes an Inciſion 
into the Skin, Fat, Muſcles, and Bladder isſelf, near the Bottom 
of the Linea Alba, above the Juncture of the Oſſa Pubis ; and 
afterwards, dilating the Aperture with a proper inſtrument, he 
extracts the Stone with the Forceps, ing the Wound with a 
yulnerary Balſam, as in other Wounds of the Abdomen. Toles 
makes no mention of filling the Bladder Water, or ſome 
other Liquor, t Roſſet propoſed it before. To Franco 
and Bonet we muſt add Greenfield as a Performer of che Hi 
Operation; for, he ſays, he was obl 


iged to extract a Stone, 
making an Inciſion above the Oſſa Pabis, which ſucceeded ; but 
we are left in the Dark for the Reaſon of this Neceſlity, though 
probably it was the Largeneſs of rhe Stone. And Hildanus, who, 
at firſt, diſſuades from this Operation, afterwards declares, if 
the Stone ſhould be of an exceeding great Size, chat he prefers 
the Method of Frenco before the Appar 
Largeneſs, it be preſſed towards the Inguen, (he would, or o 

to have ſaid, the Pubes) I am convinced, ſays he, it may 
extracted with leſs Pain and Danger at the Pubes, than by forcing 
it through the Neck of the Bladder : If this holds true of a large 
Stone, certainly a ſwall one may be extracted wich more Eaie, 
le Pain and It is, alſo, much recommended by 
Petræus; and Riolanss evidently proves it practicable from the 
Situation and Structure of the Bladder, and ſays, it was pertormed 
within his Knowledge. 

Dionis, an eminent French Surgeon, is of the {ame Opinion; 
and ſays, that if the Bladder is filled with warm Liquor, be 
ſhould prefer it to the Apparatus major and minor, provided. it 
would anſwer upon ience : He a too, that Fagon, 
then firſt Phyſician to the King of Frence, had the {ame Senti- 
ments. Hence it is plain, thar many of the French wrote and 
contended for it. There is, likewiſe, a remarkable laſtance in 

FAY 


atus major; for if, by its ſup 
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Philoſophical -Tranſafions for the Year 1700. where a 


the 
Surgeon, . whoſe Name was Proby, extracted a Stone from a 
Maid, by the High Operation. Burt of this more 
when I treat of the Methods for extracting the Stone from 
omen. I am ſurpriſed, that none of the Engliſh ſhould 
mention this in their Wri:ings, aud am therefore inclined to 
think it was unknown to them, tho? publiſhed in the Tran(- 
actions, and the ſecond German Edition of my (Heiſter's) Sur- 
— Aan. 1724: and Falcoxet is the only French Author, who 
taken any Notice of it. It . excraqrdinary, that fo many 
French Surgeons ſhould reje& this Operation, ſince it has becn 
leyeral times with Succeſs, and appears, on many Ac- 
—— eaſy, ſimple, and liable to fewer 88 
than the others, as there is po Danger of wounding the Parts 
Generation, the SphinQer of the Bladder, the Urcter, Urethra, 
Tum, or any of the larger Blood - veſſels, or of a Fiſtula in the 
Perinzum, or Incontinence of Urine, or [mpotence, or an H- 


rticularly, 


morrhage. Which Advantages, and many more, ate proved b 
Paſſes in his Treatiſe de parts Ceſare, —— be 3 4 
[4 


gh r r — 4 the Irre 
not communicate x vit bdomen, ſo as. to 
it the Urine thither, it is — mortal. 

Dr. James Douglas revived this Method, after it had been long 
buried in Oblivion; for he, partly by E on the Situation, 
Structure, and Connection of the Bladder, artly from the 

ities of others, in a Meeting of the Royal Society, Anno 
1718. demonſtrated, that the Stone may be ſafely extracted by 
cutting. into the ſuperior and anterior Part of the Body of the 
Bladder, when the Inciſion is skilfully performed ; accord» 
ingly bis Brother, Zobn Doxglas, in the Year 1719. performed 
this ion on a Man troubled with the Stone; and, in the 
Year ing, publiſhed a Treatiſe, intitled Lithotomia Dou- 
laſiaua, wherein he confirms the Reaſonableneſi of this Practice 
from ren the ſuperior Advantages of it, and cor - 
roborates the Whole by an Inſtance of his own Succeſs upon s 
Lad of fixteen Years of Age, which was done at the very time 
he firſt publicly is Method. Soon after this Che/e 
* 1 on veral EAN Surgeons, frequently practiſed it 


Mr. Cheſelden ſays, that ſoon afrer Mr, im had perform'd 
this ion, a Surgeon of St. Thomas's Hoſpital cut two, who 
both recovered ; but the fame Gentleman afterwards cutting two 
more, who miſcarricd by the cutting or burſting the Peritonzum, 
ſo that the Guts appear'd, this Way immediately became as much 
decried, as it was before commended ; upon which the Surgeons 


of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, who had prepared to perform this 
ion, altered bug: den, 52 on the old Way. 
e nex lays he, it was ray turn in Sr. Tm Hoſpital, 
I reſumed the High Way; andy cutting nine with Succeſs, it came 
again in Vogue; after that, every Lithotomiſt, of both Hoſpitals, 
practiſed it; but the Peritonewm was often cut or burſt, twice 
in my Practice, though ſome of theſe recovered, and ſometimes 
the Bladder itſelf was 1 from injecting too much Water, 
which generally proved fatal in.a Day or two. Another Incon- 
venience attended every Operation of this Kind, which was, 
that the Urine's lying continually in the Wound, retarded the 
Cure; but then it was never followed with an Incontinence of 
Urine. What the Succeſs of the ſeveral Operators was, 1 will 
not take the Liberty to publiſh ; but, for my own, excluſive of 
the two before-mentioned,. I loſt no more than one in ſeven, 
which is more than any one elſe that I know of could fay ; 
whereas in the old Way, even at Paris, from a fair Calculation 
of above 800 Patients, it appears that near two in five died. 
And, though this Operation came into univerſal Diſcredit, I muſt 
declare ir my Opinion, that it is much better than the old Way, 
to which they all returned, ſays Cheſe/den, except myſelf, who 
would not have left che High Operation, but for the Hopes I had 
of a better, being well aſſured, that it might hereafter be prac- 
tiled wich greater Succeſs; theſe fatal Accidents having pretty 
well ſhewn how muth Water might be injected, and how large 
the Wound might ſafely be made. 
For my own Part, ſays Heiſter, as 1 this new Method 
ſup Arn by anatomical Reaſons, and Experience, I per- 
med | 


Operation without any Fear, April 17. Ann. 
1723- upon a above thiry Years of Age, when I could not 
extract a large Piece of the Stone by the Wound in the Peri- 
næum, according to the Method of Rav; for it could not be 
laid hold of, and conſequently not extracted, by the Forceps, 
becaule, it was concealed in ſome Cavity of the Blad- 
der, ſuch as Lithotomiſts have ſometimes obſerved. This I 
did in the Preſence of many Surgeons and Students in 42 
"the Day after I bad performed the other Operation without Suc- 
cels; nor. did I inject any Liquor into the Bladder, for the 
Wound in the Perinaum prevented that; but making an Inci- 
ſion into the Body of the Bladder, purſuant to the Directions of 
Roſſet and Douglas, above the Oſſa Pulis, I enlarged it upward 
and Dr the crooked 3 * with a 1 the 
Point ({ce Tab. „Hg. 5.); introduc ing my Fingers, ex- 

the Stone with great Eaſe and Expedition. For 1 


” | 1 : 
tient preferred the Hazard attending this, to the intenſe Pains he 
ſuffered. He contmued, during the firſt Days, very well; but, 
about the fitth or fixth Day, he was ſeized with a Shivering, fol- 
lowed by a feveriſh Heat: Theſe I mirigated ; but he was ſtill 
afflicted with Pains in his Back and Loins, attended with a 
Nauſea and Faintneſs, as before the Operation: The Wounds 
were free from Pain, bur the ſuperior, in particular, could not 
be brought to ſuppurate and unite, _ I 2pplicd ſticking 
Plaiſters, and the broad uniting Bandage, (Tab. X . Fig. g.) as in 
other Wounds of the Abdomen, a good vulnerary Balſam, and 
long 1 os Compreſles — mg Side, which = not 5 — 

rine from eſcaping thereby, though very little paſted thr 
the Wound in the Paringeund, and none through the Utethrs: fn 
about a Month, being exhauſted Bade — and Reachings, he 
died. Upon opening him, the inferior Wound was found partly 
in the Neck, and partly in the Body of the Bladder ; but the 
ſuperior was right in all reſpects; for there was no Diviſion of 
the Abdomen or Peritonæum, nor any Injury of the Inteſtines ; 
nor was any Blood or Urine found in the . of the Abdo- 
men, but the Kidneys were greatly diſtended with Ulcers, and a 

rulent Matter, which wa: the true Cauſe of the Pains in his 
Back and Loins, with the other Symptoms, and indeed of his 

But this Method ſeems to me attended with more Difficulties, 
than one would imagine from Roſſer and Dowxg/as, particularly 
with regard to healing the Wound, which, for many good Reaſons, 
can never prove a very eaſy Task: For, as Anatomy demon- 
ſtrates, that the inferior Part, or Neck of the Bladder, is armed 
with a ſtrong SphinCter, and as the Urine does not ſpon 
flow out, but 1s expreſſed by the contractile Force of the muſ- 
cular Coat, it is no Wonder that the Bladder, irricared by rhe 
collected Urine, ſhould contract itſelf, and expel that Excrement 
with more Eaſe through the divided contracted Part above, than 
the natural narrow Paſſage, which is always contrafted by a 
Sphincter; and this muſt hinder the Agglutination. To this we 
may add, that the external Wound of the Abdomen is no leſs 
difficult to heal and unite, becauſe the Lips are conſtantly drawn 
from each other, by the oblique and tranſverſe abdominal Muſ- 
cles, ſo that they perpetually recede from the Lines alba, to- 
wards the Vertebre and Offa Ilei. 

Beſides the Difficulty ariſing from the continual Diſtraction 
of the Lips, the Dr 0, are immediately ſpoiled, and 
rendered ineffectual, by & conſtant Efflux of the Urine : For 
though I took all poſſible Care to renew them, and brought the 
Lips of the Wound, two or three times in a Day, very cloſe 
to each other, treating it with a good vulnerary Balſam, and long 
ſticking Plaiſters, almoſt ſufficient to cover the whole Abdomen, 
and then applied = fem Compreſſes on each Side of the 
Wound, ſecuring the Whole by a very long and ſtrong uniting 
Bandage, yet it proved inſufficient ; for the Plaiſters, Compreſles, 
and Bandage, were ſoon wetted and looſened by the Urine, fo 
that I was — 1 to repeat the Dreſſings many times in a Day 
and nevertheleſs the Union of the Wound was not in the leaft 
forwarded. But, to prevent the Imputation of Neglect, I muſt 
obſerve, there is no better Courſe propoſed than what I followed; 
for Douglas and Greenfield do not mention a Word about the 
means of healing the Wonnd, but only, in general, tell us, that 
they cured their Patients in four Weeks. 

rom what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt, how much they are 

miſtaken who prefer this Method, becauſe, as they ſay, the 
Wound is more eaſily and expeditiouſly healed : For, as ro what 
they aſſert, that, by the, Laws of Fluids, the Urine will paſs much 
more eaſily through the Aperture in the lower Part of the Blad- 
der, than that above, and, conſequently, the Fiſtula in the 
Perinæum, ſo frequently cauſed by a conſtant Flux of Urine thro? 
the Wound, will not be ſo likely to happen, this cannot influence 
Men of Judgment : For, as the Urine is expelled out of the 
Bladder, not by irs own Weight, but by a proper Contraction of 
that Recepracle, aſſiſted by the Diaphragm, it muſt neceſlarily 
follow, that it will more eaſily diſcharge itſelf through a Wound 
in the upper Part, than through the Neck, which is contracted 
by a ſtrong Sphincter. And this ſeems to me the Reaſon why 
ſo many neglected it, though it had met with ſome Succeſs; 
and the antient Writers upon this Subject might deſignedly omir 
the Mention of Difficulties attending the 3 of the 
Wound, leſt the World ſhould attribute their want of Succeſs 
to their want of Skill. For very few, like Hippocrates, pub- 
liſh their good and bad Succeſs indifferently, though it may be 
of Service to Poſterity ; but fear, with ſome Reaſon, that the 
Patient's Death may be imputed to their Ignorance, though the 
Diſorder was abſolutely incurable. Toles tells us, but it is from 
the Relation of others only, that Boxer performed the High 
COINS on ſeveral, though neither he, nor Bonet, ſay one 

ord of the Method of healing the Wound. And, as we are 
aſſured from Experience and Hittory, that Boxer, and the greater 
Part of the French Surgeons, ſtill continue the Apparatus major, 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he never the other, bur, 
when the Stone could not be extracted by that; and ir might, per 
haps, ſeem a Keflection on his Character, that he could not, 
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without Difficulty, if at all, cure a Wound, which ſeemed flight 
others. Now what could induce theſe great Men to reſect 
High Operation, but the Difficulty that occurred in healing 
e Wound ? eſpecially when they allowed it many Advantages 
over the other Methods. Becauſe Dong las ſucceeded on a ſtout 
ng Subject, muſt we, therefore, conclude, that there is a 
eceſſity tor performing this Operation on Patients advanced 
in Years, and of a bad Habit? I muſt then declare this not to 
be the beſt Method, till more ſpeedy and effectual Means are 
diſcovered for uniting the Wound, and till ſuch Methods are 
confirmed by repeated Inſtances of Succeſs. As for Tuer 
Opinion, that it may be cured as eaſily as other Wounds of the 
Abdomn ; this ſeems founded only on Conjecture. Nor am [ 
convinced, that Gaſtroraphy, recommended. by Roſſer and Solin- 
gen, may be ſucceſsfully practiſed, ſince the PunRuration of rhe 
Biadder induces bad Symptoms, and ſeveral expert Surgeons have 
tried it without any Advantage. 

Thus T judged in the Year 1724. arid will now declare my 
pra Opinion: After having conſidered the Nature and Per- 

rmance of the Operation, with the Inſtances of Succeſs 'from 
Douglas, Cheſelden, Thornhill, Smith, Pye, Macgil, Morand, 
myſelf, and others, I rather aſcribed the Difficulty of healing 
the Wound to an ill Habit, fince it is not ſo in young Subjects, 
eſpecially Children, when a proper age is uſed with s di- 
geſtive Ointment, and vulnerary Balſam, as Balſam of Capivi, 
or Linimentum Arcei, and à regular Diet is obſerved. And I 
am the more confirmed in this Opinion, by many living In- 
ſtances, who have been cured by Douglas, Cbeſelden, myſelf, 
and others: Upon-the Whole, therefore, I muſt recommend the 
High ration, in Boys and young Men, who are otherwiſe of 
a good Habit of Body, as none of theſe have died under it, and 
effrcily when rhe Sond & 1 ſo high in the Bladder, or 
is ſo rough” and ſharp-pointed, that it cannot be extracted by 
the A n er the latter, as more certain 
and fafe, in "Infants who are ſudject to cry violently, ſo that 
their Bladder cannot be filled with Liquor, if the Stone is not 
rough, and can be forced to the Perinzum. 

I am ſenfible many have died under this Operation, (nor have 
all eſcaped under the other Methods) but that was rather owing 
to a bad Habit or Weakneſs; for ſeveral, upon ing them 
after Death, have been found to have Ulcers in their er and 
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Abſceſs in covering 
from a Cancer in the Bladder; conſequently the High Operation 
ſhould not be performed upon Perſons advanced in Years, unleſs 
there is ſome eg__ Neceſſity, as, particularly, when the Stone 
cannot be extracted through the Perinæum. Care ſhould be 
therefore taken, not unjuſtly to attribute the Patient's Death to 
this Operation; though, to vindicare this innocent Method from 
ſuch falſe Aſperſions, the Surgeon ſhould never perform it but on 
Boys, and young Men, amongſt whom I have never met with one 
Miſcarriage, and very tew have been loſt under the Hands of 
others, but ſuch as were above Thirty, and reduced by other 
Diſeaſes. Laſtly, as Douglas obſerves, it is a bad Preſage, and an 
infallible Forerunner of Death, when the Wound can neither be 
ſuppurated nor cleanſed, whereas the contrary leaves no Room to 
doubt of a certain Cure. | 
Thus much for the itſelf : We ſhall now proceed 
to the Method of performing it, eſpecially my own Practice; 
bur ir will be neceſſaty, for the fake of young Beginners, to 
deſcribe the Diſpoſition, Situation, Connection, and Structure 
of the Bladder, as an accurate Knowledge hereof is highly neceſ- 
ſary. Upon opening the dead Body of « Male Subject, the 
Bladder, empty, and collapſed; lies concealed under the 
Oſſa Pubis and Inreſtines, ſo that ſcarce any Part of it can be 
ſeen; but if it is inflated, or Water injected into ir, by 2 
dual Extenſion it expands itſelf conſiderably above the di Pu- 
bis, towards the Navel, ſo that the large and ſuperior Part, call'd 
the Body and Fundus, may be plainly viewed. To wake 
this more intelligible, I have (in Tab. LI) exhibited ſeveral Fi 
gures from Cheſeldew. Fig. 1. repreſents a dead Subject in an 
oblique Poſture, a little inclined to the Right, principally to 
ſhew the Abdomen, in which the common Integuments, and 
abdominal Muſcles, being laid aſide, we have a View of the Peri- 
tonæum, including the Inteſtines, and of a large Part of the Blad- 
der A, which ſhews irs Body and Fundus filled with ten Ounces 
of Water; B the Urachus, which connects the Bladder to the 
Navel; CC the umbilical Arteries, D D the Oſſa Pubis cover'd 


with the Iuteguments turned down to ſhew that Part of the diſ- 
rended Bladder, which riſes up into the Abdomen, above the 
Oſſa Pubis. 8 


Fig. 2. is the Abdomen entirely open, the Peritonaum bging 
removed, or cut off, which ſhews the Bladder filled with twenty 
Ounces of Water; but here the internal Lamina of the Perr- 
tonmum A AA A is left adhering to the Bladder, while the ex — 

| rerior, 
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terior, near the abdominal Muſcles, is removed. BB ſhew the 
Part of the Bladder next the Muſculi pyramidales and Recti of 
the Abdomen, the exterior Lamina being removed, fo that the 
muſcular Fibres may be ſeen. CCCCC repreſent the Margin 
of the internal Lamina of the Peritonzeurn, which covers prin- 
cipally the Fundus of the Bladder, where the Inteſti es touch 
it, and where it is excluded from rhe Cavity of the Abdomen *: 
DD rhe Offi Pubis, E E the Inteſtines, B B che Middle of the 
Body of the Bladder, which is divided in the High Operation. 
Fig. 3. repreſents the Right Half of the Abdomen, opened in an 
erect Situation, the Wees and Integuments being removed: 
A A the upper Part of the Bladder, properly termed the Fundut, 
inveſted with the Peritonæum, which lies next the Abdomen, and 
which touches the Inteſtines, whoſe Limits in the diſtended Blad- 
der are 2 244. B B B the Body of the Bladder on the Right 
Side, greatly diſtended, joined to the abdominal Muſcles, which 
does not communicate with the Cavity of the Abdomen, but is 
ſeparated from it by the Limits of the Peritonæum 324243 fo 
that, if che Bladder is divided within the Bounds 2 « a#, the Urine 
cannot enter into the Cavity of the Abdomen, but runs with- 
out the Body, and over the Offa Pubis, in the High Operation, 
where b b denote the Part of the Bladder divided, in which 
Part Wounds are not mortal. CCC the Right umbilical Ar- 
'tery; DD the Urachus ; E the Os Pubis, covered with Part 
of the Integuments; F the broad Ligament of the Liver; G 
Part of the Liver; II Part of the Right Kidney; I Part of the 
Right Ureter; K the Membrana adipo'a ; L the Left pyrami- 
dal Muſcle ; MM the Left Rectus Muſcle. Fig. 4. repreſents 
the Abdomen opened, and the Bladder but moderately diſtended. 
AAAAA the Body of the Bladder, inveſted with the Perito- 
næum, the wounding of which is fatal; BBB the Patt of the 
Bladder without the Peritonzum, the Bounds of which, being 
terminated by the Line C CC, and the Offa Pubis D D, take 
in but a mel Compaß; which ſhews how cautiouſly the Litho- 
tomiſt ſhould proceed in the High Operation, when the Bladder 
is bur linle diſtended, and that he ſhould make the Incifion 
with a ſmall! narrow Knife. For if the Bladder is wounded in 
the upper Part, which is covered with the Peritonæum, fo that 
the Urine may paſs into the Cavity of the Abdomen, as at 
AAA, Fig. 2, 3, and 4. the Wound is incurable. The Bladder, 
therefore, ſhould be only ſeparated,. where it is uncovered with 
the Peritonæum BBB. E E the Inceltines. 

Having premiſed this, we ſhall 3 to deſcribe the Ope- 
ration 1e The Patient, being duly Some is to be laid on 
a Table, or Bed, in ſuch a Poſture, that his Buttocks may be 
ſomewhar higher than his Head ; his Hands, Arms, Legs, Breaſt, 
and Head, muſt be ſecured by ſtrong Aſſiſtants, nor uſing Liga- 
tures, on account of the Terror they ſtrike into ſome Men; for this 
Reaſon the Bed is often preferred to the Table. A Pillow ſhould 
be placed under his Head, that his Back may be a lirtle bended, 
and the abdominal Muſcles in ſome meaſure relaxed. Then an 

hollow Silver Catheter, with a flexible Leathern Tube at one 
End, (ſee Tab. LI. Fig. 5. AA, DDD) is to be gradually and 
flowly introduced into the Bladder. - Inſtead of which Tube, 
according to Douglas, the Wind-pipe of an Indian Cock may 
be uſed; or, according to Cheſelden, the Ureter of an Ox. To 
this the Tube C muſt be faſtened, and afrerwards fitted with a 
hirge Syringe ; by which means ſo much warm Water, Barley- 
water, or Milk, muſt be injected into the Bladder, as the Pa- 
tient can bear without Pain or Uneaſineſs, or rather till the 
Bladder is full, and ſufficiently diſtended + When this is done, 
the Catheter is extracted from the Bladder, and the Penis, with 
the Urethra, held tight by an Aſſiſtant, or depreſſed to the Peri- 
næum, or tied with a broad Tape. Then, ſtanding on the Right 
Side of the Patient, I order a prudent Aſſiſtant to introduce his 
two fore Fingers into the Anus, to elevate the Stone and Blad- 
der: In the mean time I make an Inciſion with the ſmall Knife, 
(ſee Tab. XXXIII. Fig. 14.) or one like it, wrapped in a Piece 
of Linen, firſt through the Skin and Fat, and then, by degrees, 
through the abdominal Muſcles, in a right Line, immediately 
above the Offa Pubis, or near the Bottom of the Linea alba, or 
in the Linea alba itſelf 1 (ſee Tab. LI. Fig. 3. 66, or Fig. 4. B, 
C). The external Wound ſhould be three Fingers-breadth | 
in Children, and four in Adults. Then, introducing the Fingers o 
either Hand into the Wound, particularly the Left Index, I feel 


* Garengeot ſays, the Bladder is without the Abdomen; which, in m 
without the Peritonzum, but not without the Abdomen; becauſe it is 
by general Conſent is allowed to be Part of the Abdomen; and, therefore, any Part ſitu- 


formed by the Offa Innominata and Sacrum, which, 
ated in the Pelvis, is ſituated in the Abdomen. 
+ Some Surgeons, and particularly Garengeot, 


Knife, or the 


for the Liquor which diſtends the Bladder above the Margiti of 
the Offa Pubis, at their Junctute; which is not cafily to be dit 
covered, when the Bladder is not much diſtended, either by 
reaſon of Convulſions of the wounded Parts, the unuſual Hard- 
neſs of the Bladder, or ſome other Cauſe. I then make an In- 
cifion with the ſame, or an hooked ſharp — 4 into the Bladder 
immediately above the Juncture of the Of Pubis; or elſe, as 
once practiſed ſucceſsfully, make an ure in that Part, 
with the Trocar, without the Cannule (Tub. X LV. Fig. 2.). 
But where the Bladder is but moderately diſtended this ſhould be 
done with Caution, for fear of wounding the Fundus; and; there- 
fore, I introduce my Left Index into the Perforetion, and gently 
ſeparate the Peritonæum from the Offa Pubis, on which ir lies, 
either that, or the Fundus. I then a (mall 
rocar, obli ubis, into 


to avoid injuri 
iquely behind the Ofa 
the Body of the Bladder (bur not the Fundus) towards irs Neck, 
ſo as to make a (ſmall Wound with the Point only, Aſter this, 
Part of the injected Liquor, or the Urine contained in the 
Bladder, immediately flows th the Wound. Through 
this Aperture I paſs a crooked or ſtrait Knife, awed. "with 
a Button at irs Point (ſee Tab. XXVI. Fig. 3, 4 5.) 
and, elevating the Button towards the Fundus, I enlarge the 
Wound upwards, for the Breadth of one or two Fingers, ac- 
cording to the Size of the Patient: By this the Peritonzzum, and 
Fundus of the Bladder, can ſcarcely be injured, and only the 
Body of it, (ſee Tab. LI. Fig. 2. H B) about the Middle, and 
near its Neck, is opened; but the Peritonæum AAA, Fig. 2, 
3» 4. remains entire. Some condemn this Method, which 1 
took from Roſſet and Donglat; and direct the Inciſion to be 
made from the upper Part of the Bladder, a little below the 
Urachus, and to be continued to the Os Pubis, at one Section. 
Taey ſay, that the rome Danger of the Operation conſiſts in 
this Incifion ; which I readily grant. But ſince we are generally 
uncertain how far the Bladder is diſtended, and what Part under 
the Urachus they would have divided, I mult give the Preference 
to the Method here propoſed, eſpecially when the Inciſion is 
prudently made, with a blunt - pointed Knife, which ſome of them 
reject, By this means, even where the Bladder had little or no 
Diſtention, I never wounded the Peritonæum, whereas they, 
by their Inciſion downwards, generally do, though the Bladder 
is properly diſtended ; and thus the Patient dies. This Method ſuc- 
ceeds with or without a Diſtention, but theirs is only practicable 
with a very great one; and, therefore, as we are informed 
Winſlow and Morand, mine was preferred by Thibaut, When 
I have perforated the Bladder enough to admit my Finger by the 
Side of the Knife, I introduce my Left Index, and, bending it in the 
Form of an Hook towards its Fundus, gently draw the upper Part of 
the Bladder towards the Navel, and then enlarge theWound down- 
wards, by directing the Inſtrument towards the Offa Pubis, and 
Neck of the Bladder; this makes the Aperture ſufficiently large. 
Immediately after, I introduce the fore Finger of my other Hand 
into the Biadder, and examine the Size and Situation of the 
Stone, and whether a larger Wound is requiſite: If the laſt is 
required, leaving my Finger in the Bladder, I elevate and enlarge 
the Wound, either upward, or downward, or both, till I think 
it ſufficient for the Extraction of the Stone, without injuring its 
Fundus, which may be ſecurely performed with the obtuſe- 
pointed Knife. But, if the Inciſion is large enough, I lay alide 
the Inſtrument, and defire the Aſſiſtant, whoſe fore Fingers ate 
in the Fatient's Anus, to preſs the Stone forwards, as much as 
flible, during which time I endeavour to extract it with my 
Fin ers, when it is ſmall : If they are inſufficient, I introduce 
the Hook, (Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 10.) or the Forceps, as I judge 
proper. To ſome Patients, who dreaded the Introduction of 
the Catheter, and the Injection, I preſcribed large 8 
Tea, keeping a Stricture upon rhe Urethra, by the Inſtrument 
(Tab. XLVII. Fig. 9.), chat the Bladder might be ſomewhat diſ- 
tended; and thus have I made a proper Inciſion, and extracted 
the Stone, though ſome deny it to be poſſible l. When I could 
not extract the Stone through the Perinzum, which has hap- 
ed twice to me, and when the inferior Wound prevented a 
iſtention of the Bladder, either by Injection, or retaining the 
Urine, (which occurred to Greenfield, and, perhaps, Franco) hav- 
ing carefully divided the Skin and Fat from the Muſculi recti 
of the Abdomen, I introduce my Left Index between the Os Pu- 


Opinion, is a Miſtake. The Bladder, indeed, when collapſed, is 
tuated in the Pelvis, which is the lower Cavity of the Abdomen, 


aſſert, that the Bladder ſhould be diſtended, till there is 2 viſible Tumor above the Offa Pubis. 


This may be right in dead Subjects but I have found, by Experience upon the Living, it can fearcely be perceived by reaſon of Speſms and 


Pains. And Cheſelden gives an Inſtance, where the Bladder was burſt, by injecting too much Water. 

blowing in Wind with a Pair of Bellows, as Solingen adviſes, is rejected by Roſet, os uſeleſs and pernicious. \ 
+ Some Surgeons, particularly Garengeot, ſay, it is dangerous to mike an Inciſion in the Linea alba; and, therefore, to be avoided, 

my own Experience, with the Teſtimony of many others, convinces me, 


"Winſlow pronounces it an uſeleſs and vain Caution. 
j} Roſſet propoſed filling the Bladder, 


- particularly by drinking Spaw-water, | 
Engliſh or French, 'who have followed his Advice. But, that it will ſucceed, appears, not only from m 


The Diſtention of the Bladder, by 


But 
that the Inciſion will heal in this Part as well as the muſcular. 


or ſome other Diuretic ; but I know none, either * the 
own Practice, but from Proeviſch, 


who cured a Lad of twelve Years old by this Method; though he wounded the Peritonæum to ſuch 2 degree, that the Inteſtines fell down. 


But Winſlow adviſes the Patient to retain his 
cauſe a gradual Extenſion of the Bladder. 
Vo. II. a 


Urine, after plentiſully drinking for ſeveral Days before the Operation ; and by that means to 
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bu and Membrane of the Peritonzum (ſee Tab. LI. Fig. L BB 


and Bedlow's Tab, XLI.) and thruſt it gently back from the 
Oſſa Pubis, that I may firſt make a Inciſion, and then a 
larger, into the Body of the Bladder, and extract the Stone, with- 
out wounding its Fundus, or the Periconzum. The performing the 

igh Operation, without diſtending the Bladder, is taken notice 
of by no one, that I know of; though it may be uſeful, and even 
neceſlary in ſome Caſes. Repletion of the Bladder, therefore, 
is not always requiſite z yet it muſt be owned, that without it 
more Caution and Diligence is required. | 

Some ſay that the Fundus of the Bladder is to be divided in 


L474 
Foxratk Ongznvarions. © 


When the Patient ic able to riſe, fit, and walk, and ſeemingly. 
defirous of it, I indulge him; or, if be chooſes to lie on his Si 


I do 75 8 confine — his ray Te: __ 2 to his 
great I am encou in this by a Patient of mine, 

about thirteen Yeats old, who left his Bed the ſeventh Day after 
the Operation, and walked about, without Conſent : This. 
was of no ill Conſequence ; for the W was completely 
healed the fourth Week; Sometimes the natural Paſſage of 
the Urine is obſtructed by a ſandy mucous Matter: The Patient 


this Operation, and the Stone extracted that way, among whom -— ſhould then be laid on one Side, and ſome warm Water ſhould 


is Garengeot; but this muſt proceed from an impetſect Know- 
. ledge of the Parts; nor. does he in his Splamchuologia, when he 
treats of the Bladder, ſay one Word of its Parts, and the Man- 
ner of dividing it, tho' it is of the laſt Importance to Beginners, 
in every Operation, where that is concerned, and particularly in 
the ſeveral Methods of Lithotomy. Others improperly divide 
the Bladder into two Parts only, its Neck Fundus; and 
theſe, in deſcribing the N Section, tell us it is to be 
ſeparated in its Fundus; whereas a Wound in that Part is fatal, 
becauſe the Urine then flows into the Cavity of the Abdomen, 
there putrefies, and deſtroys the Patient. The Bladder, there- 
fore, ſhould be divided into its Neck, Body, and Fundus, con- 
ſidering it as a Pitcher, (for to this Riolanus, and others, have 
juſtly compared it) in which there is the Neck, the Body, and 
he Bottom; but it would be abſurd to call the Body of the 
Pitcher, which follows the Neck, the Bottom of it, fince by 
that Name we underſtand the loweſt Part, oppoſite to its Neck: 
In the ſame manner, we may reaſon on the Bladder, though it 
repreſents a Pitcher inverted, (ſee Tab. L. Fig. 8. or Tab, LIII. 
Fig. 1,2.). A A, therefore, (in Tab. L. Fig. 8.) denote the Neck 
of the Bladder; B B che Body, or Bladder itſelf; C the Fundus, 
though that Part, when we ſtand erect, is uppermoſt ; D D the 
Proſtate Gland; E E part of the ſeminal Veſſels in a Boy. But, 
if we conlider the Bladder out of the Body, that Part where 
the Butcher inflates it is the Neck!; that oppoled to it, the Fun- 
dus; and the intermediate Part, the Bladder itſelf ; Which, as 
Roſſer obſerves, is to be cut, aud not the Fundus. As, in the 


High Operation, the Bladder is divided in the middle and lower 


Part of its anterior Surface, (ſee Tab. L. Fig. 8. BB; and Tab. 
LI. Fig. 2. B BY ſo, in the Celſian and Lateral Operation, is it 
divided in the lateral lower Part, which fore not improperly 
call the Baſis (ſee Tab. L. Fig. 1.): But in no Method is the 
Fundus ſeparated : For, as this would open a Paſſage for theUrine 
into the Abdomen, the Wound muſt prove incurable. © We muſt 
not, therefore, pay any Regard to thoſe who eſpouſe this Me- 
thod, tho? they Falſe aſcribe their Opinion to Roſſet. It is ſur- 
2 ſince Roſſet has diſtinguiſhed ſo accurately between the 
arts of the Bladder, that the modern French Surgeons ſhould 
raſhly declare, as a Matter of no Conſequence, that the Fun- 
dus may be divided: On the contrary, moſt” of the Engliſh, 
with Roſſet, and myſelf, adviſe the Inciſion to be made in the 
Body, as appears from Middleton, when he ſays, © If the Inci- 
* ſion in the Body of the Bladder is ſufficiently large,” &. 
When the Stone is extracted, according to the Directions 
iven above, the Operator introduces his Fingers into the Blad- 
er, to ſearch if any thing remains which ought to be extract- 
ed; which may be done better this way than any other. If no- 
thing is left, the Wound being covered with a Linen Cloth, or 
a Compreſs, the Patient is put to Bed, and ſome dry Linen 
Cloths laid on that Cloth, for Lint might flip into the Bladder ; 
the Whole is then ſecured with a Compreſs, and a large folded 
Napkin brought round the Abdomen, as in other Wounds of 
that Part. Some few Hours after, the Wound ſhould be dreſſed 
with Lint ſpread with digeſtive Ointment, over which ſhould 
de laid a Plaiſter, and thick Compreſs, moiſten'd with warm 
Lime-water; to which add Spirits of Wine and Camphire, with 
à little of the medicinal Stone, or Sal Armoniac, or Uxycrate, or 
a Decoction of ſome of the vulnerary Herbs in Red-wine, 
which ſhould be ofren applied round the greater Part of the 
Abdomen, and ſecured by a Napkin faſten'd tight about the 
Body. A Continuation of this for four or five Days will pre- 
vent an Inflammation; and it may be ſometimes laid on che 
Abdomen, whilſt the Wound is uncover'd, that any noxious 
Contents may diſcharge themſelves. By this means, in young 
Men and Boys, and ſometimes in old Men of a good Habir, 
the Wound will ſuppurate, and be perfectly cleanſed, in ſeven, 
nine, ten, or twelve Days: Then it ſhould be drefſed once or 
twice every Day with Balfam of Capivi, or, what is better, Lini- 
mentumArcei; and the Lips muſt be approximated, and held toge- 
ther by « narrow ſticking Plaiſter, as in the dry Suture 1 more 
early Uſe of theſe Plaiſters is even pernicious, as impede 
the Cleanfing of the Wound, and Bladder. Over the Plaiſter it 
will be proper to apply an uniti or to tie the Nap- 
kin, before in Uſe, tighter round the Abdomen; this is to be 
repeated, till there is a perfect Agglutination, and the Urine dil- 
charges itſelf entirely through the natural Paſſage. The Wound 
heals ſooner or later, according to the Patient's Conſtitution ; in 
ſome in three Weeks, in others a Month, and ſometimes longer. 
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be injected through the Urethra into the Bladder, by which 
the Matter tnay be e d through the Wound; or it may, by 
the IntroduCtion of a Pipe into the Urethra, be blow'd into the 
Bladder, and ſo 88 through the Wound. By either of theſe 
Methods, the Urine paſſes afterwards in its proper Courſe. 
This Rungivs, a Surgeon of Bremen, practiſed after me. If the 
Stone breaks in the Extraction, the Fragments may be taken 
out with the Fingers; but, when they are inſufficient, Reſet has 
contrived. a convenient Inſtrument, like a narrow Spoon, and 
curyed in' a particular manner, which will extract boch the 
Pieces and Sand, if there are any. For — the Agglutina- 

tion, Roſſet adviſes the Introduction of a Catheter through the Ure- 

tbra into the Bladder, that the Urine may diſcharge itſelf the 

without paſſing through the Wound. Morazd, in Imitation 

this, uſed a ſhort Catheter, and from that found great Advantages. 
Thar this Method may not be thought an unneceſfaryInvention, 
I ſhall briefly conſider its principal Advantages above the pre- 


ceding: And firſt, as in this Operation neither the Sphincter, or 


Neck of the Bladder, Urethra, nor Proſtate Gland, are wounded 
by the Knife, Forceps, or any Inſtrument, nor injur d by the Ex- 
traction of the Stone, there is no room to fear an Incontinence 
of Urine, or a F iſtula in the Perinzum or Urethra, which ara 
the uſual Conſequences of the Apparatus major, and even the 
Lateral Operation. 2. When the Stone is large, rough, angular, 
or prickly, in either of them the Neck of the Bladder, and Pro- 
ſtare Gland, are violently lacerated and wounded, which is fol- 
lowed by intenſe Pains, Inflammation, Gangrene of the Bladder, 
Convulſions, and Death; whereas in 7 ſince the Inciſion is 
made in the anterior Part of the Body of the Bladder, imme- 
diately above the Oſſa Pubis, no ſuch Symptoms in the Neck 
and Urethra are to be apprehended. 3. For the ſame Reaſon, the 
Parts of Generation, as the Muſcles of the Penis, the Proſtate 
Gland, and the ſeminal Veſſels, with their excretory Ducta, are 
not injured ; whereas a Wound in thoſe Parts þy the Apparatus 
major, or in the Lateral Operation, frequently renders a Man im- 
potent, or, at leaſt, not ſo capable of Procreation. 4. Since 
there are only a few ſmall Blood-veſſels' diſtributed in the upper 
Part of the Bladder, and the Rectum with the Ureters are at a 
Diſtance from the Wound, neither they, nor the large Blood- 
veſſels, can be injured, as they frequently are in the other 
Methods; whence a dangerous Hzmorrhage, and other bad 
Symptoms, are induced. 5. If the Stone is rough, or ſharp- 
— (which may be known by the violent Pains, and frequent 
iſcharge of bloody Urine, as well as by the Touch of the Fin- 
ger in the Anus) the Extraction is ſcarcely practicable by the 
pparatus major, minor, or Lateral Operation ; but in this Me- 
thod it is very eaſy, as the Wound may be enlarged to any De- 
gree neceſſary. 6. This is performed with fewer Inſtruments 
than the Apparatus major, or Lateral Operation ; and the Stone 
may be ofren extracted with the Fingers only; but fimple Me- 
thods are always preferable to complex and difficult ones. 7. Nei- 
ther the Bladder nor Urethra are moleſted or irritated by Ca- 
theters, which Tolez, and others ſay, produce an Inflammation. 
8. If the Male or Female Conductor be thruſt into the Blad- 
der too violently or deeply, in the Apparatus major, or the Late- 
ral Operation, it is frequently wounded, or entirely perforated ; 
which, according to Garengeot, is mortal: But theſe Inſtrumencs 
are not uſed in the High Operation. 9. It is not neceſſary to 
bind the Patient in ſo tormidable a Poſition, as the . 
major requires, which has almoſt deſtroyed ſome weak Perſons 
before the Operation. 10. By this Method we can paſs our 
Fingers further, and with more Eaſe, into the Bladder, than by 
any other; and, conſequently, judge better of the Size, Figure, 
or Number of the Stones, with the moſt convenient Manner 
of extracting them, and whether the Bladder is thoroughly 
cleanſed. Denys, the greateſt Advocate for Ras Method, con- 
feſſes, that it is difficult by that to 6nd the ſmall Stones; and 
this, ſays be, is common to the reft : But the High Operation is 
not liable to that Defect, as we are aſſured from Experience, 
and as he himſelf acknowledges. If the Stone is ſo ſmall, that 
it cannot be taken hold of by the Forceps, in the Lateral Opera- 
tion, he adviſes the Sy to deſiſt; whereas he might eafily 

extract it by the Hi nies. Nor have we any one In- 
ſtance, where it c not be extracted this way, and the Opera- 
tor was obliged to relinquiſh his Work. And therefore it is pre- 
ferable to the Apparatus major, or Lateral Method. 11. It the 
Stone adheres or grows to the Bladder, which Roſſer, Douglas, 
and others, deny, cho it is confirmed by the Experience _— 
ö 2 


ingers: And, when it is too large to be extracted, we Jos 


may be 


der is more dilatable in its Body, than its Neck: And, if it 
ſhould break, tbe Pieces may be eaſily extracted by the Fingers, 
Scoops, or ſome proper Inſtruments. ..13. Longitudinal Stones, 
ſituated tranſverſly in the Bladder, cannot, without Danger and 
Pain, if at all, be extracted by the other Ways; whereas, in this, 
there is neither Difficulty nor Hazard; for they may be ſecurely 
laid hold of, in their leaſt Diameters.  14- If the Stone cannot 
be found or extracted in the Apparatus major, or lateral Opera- 
tion, either from 4 Concealment in ſome Fold of the Bladder 
as Riolanus has obſerved, or any other Cauſe; or if the grooved 
Catheter cannot be paſſed into.the Bladder, on account of an 
Inflammation or Tumor in its Neck, or at the Proſtate Gland, 
or the exquilite Pain, or a Cicatrix, Hardneſs, Tubercle, or Stone 
in the Urethra, or Neck of the Bladder, or a Phymoſis, or an 
Averſion in the Patient to the Catheter, Inſtances of which are 
not uncommon, in all theſe Caſes the High i grey is the 
only Method ot Relief; and, therefore, preferred by Cheſe/den, 
Greenfield, Morand, and others; though the Apparatus minor 
will anſwer all theſe Purpoſes in Boys, and Adults of a low Sta- 
ture. 15. One of the p incipal Advantages, according to Pie- 
#rus and Roſſet, is, that any young Beginner may undertake it, 
becauſe the Inciſion is of no great Depth, and directly down 
through the 3 and Muſcles into the Bladder, without 
7 — * the Windings of the Urethra. This perhaps is true, 
when the Bladder is previouſly diſtended with a convenient Li- 
quor : But, when this cannot be done, it is not ſo eaſy, and be- 
comes dangerous, from the ſmall Space between the Gda Pubis 
and Periconzum, where the Incifion is to be made; for the leaſt 
Slip will wound the Fundus of the Bladder, which is fatal, eſpe- 
clally if the Inciſion is made from above downwards, as ſome 
adviſe; this therefore would require a skilful Anatomiſt and Sur- 
geon: For which Reaſon, from Raſſers Time, we have been 
adviſcd to diſtend the Bladder. And for the ſame Reaſon, Tolet 
adviſes a frequent Performance of this Operation on dead Subjects, 
before we undertake it on the living, and eſpecially (which is 
worth notice) after a Diſcharge of the Uriae. 

Before we finiſh this Head, it may not be amiſs to obviate ſome 
of the principal Objections againſt this Method. Denys, a ſtre- 
nuous Defender of Ras's Method, tells us, that the High Opera- 
tion is, in many Caſes, impracticable upon many Accounts; and 


that thoſe who could not be cured by that, might by the lateral 


Operation. But, as he has produced no one of theſe many Caſes, 
nor mentioned a fingle Inſtance where his Method effected a 
Cure, which the High Operation could not, and as my own Ex- 
pong convinces me to the contrary, I ſhall not, upon his 

re Aſſertion, ſubſcribe to that Opinion. He relates indeed a 
Caſe, where Rau could not extract the Stone by the High Opera- 
tion; and another, which happened to Berzel;zs, whom I have 
often ſeen practiſe this very Method dextrouſly, He allows, indeed, 
that it will cure ſome young Children, (and, of conſequence, does 
not abſolutely diſapprove of it) but not all. Here again I could 
wiſh be had ſpecified ſome particular Inſtances, ſince the Advo- 
cates for the contrary Opinion are armed with ſo many. 

His ſecond Objection is, that it is longer in the Performance 
than the Lateral Method: But this is falſe, if we except the pre- 
vious Diſtention of che Bladder, which is not the ion, but 
only one of the preparatory iſues; and Dexys himſelf owns 
there are many Obſtacles in Raus Method, and the Apparatus 
major, which the Operation, particularly that Raa him- 
ſelf was once three Quarters ot an Hour in ſearching for and ex- 
tracting the Stone. I will, therefore, boldly aſſert, that the Hi 
Operation is, in many Caſes, more itious than the Lateral; 
as When the Stone lies concealed in Cavity, or on either 
Side of the Bladder, or under the Oſſa Pubis, or when it is ſmall; 
for, by this Method, there is Room enough to ſearch every Part 
of the Bladder wich the Fingers, which are the beſt Inſtruments 
both for ſearching and extracting 3 eſpecially if an Aſſiſtant pro- 
trudes the Bladder and Stone forwards with his Finger in the Anus. 
So that in this Way the Stone may be often by the Fin- 
ger only; or, if it is large, by them, with the Aſſiſtance of 2 

orceps, or Hook ; while, inche Lateral Method, the Operator is 
often a long time ſearching for it in the Dark with his Forceps, 
and longer in extracting it. | 

The third Objection is, that it is more painful. But this is not 
certain; for I have ſeen Children, who, upon other Occaſions, 
cry violently, make but little Noiſe from the Pain of this Opera- 
tion. I muſt confeſs, that a large, rough Stone gives exquiſite 
Tormenr, and this Inconvenience is common to all the Methods; 
bur the High Operation is leaſt ſubject to ir. 

Further, Dezys objects, that it cannot be performed on all 
Subjects, eſpecially Children and Infants, from the Smallneſs of 
their Bladders. Bu 


Cheſelden, Middleton, Morand, and others, have practiſed it 


t this is ſo far from being true, that Doug/as, 


; and ir ſuc- 
nen Hand, Hi objects too 
ag. 99. to 105.) with Garengrer, others, that 
the Bladder muſt — Now be diſtended with Water to ſuch a 
Degree, that it may aſcend a goad Way above the Oſſa Pubis ; 
but this is impracticable in ſmall and thick Bladders, and there- 
fore it does not-ſucceed with all, I own the Opener may de 
performed with more Expedition and Safety, when the Bladder 
1s greatly diſtended ; but muſt deny the abſolute Neceſſity of this 
Diftention, fince a skilful Su may perform jr, even when 
the Bladder is entirely This inconvenience, therefore, 
ſhould not be imputed to t r » but the Operator. And 
the Reader 75 remember, there was no Diſtention, where 
Franco and Rofſes could not extract the Stone by the Wound 
firſt made in the Perinæum; and yer they took it from the col- 
lapſed Bladder, without wounding its Fandv:, or the Peritoneum. 
us Proebiſcb, and myſelf, performed it, by « light Com- 
preſſion of the Urethra, and à Retention of the Urine, after 
drinking Tea plentifully, without any Injection ; to omit the 
Inſtances given by Berriere, deſcribed by Morand, and other 
Inſtances where the Clamours of Children rendered the Reple- 
tion impoſſible. 

He objects (pag. 101.) that, when the Bladder has been filled, 
the Penis muſt be ſtrongly compreſſed by the Finger, or a Liga- 
rure, leſt the Water ſhould return, before-the Inciſion is made 
into the Bladder, which cauſes Tumors, an Inflammation, and 
other dangerous Symptoms. Theſe never occurred to me; nor 
can I conceive it poſſible they ſhould for a very flight Com- 
prove will rerain the Liquor, and it may be performed by the 

nſtrument (Tab. XLVII. Fig. g.) which | recommend for an In- 
continence of Urine. Winſlow has, likewiſe, propoſed an Inſtru- 
ment tor the ſame Uſe, which Nuck has exhibited in his Operar. 
Chir. Fig. 11. and may be ſeen (in Tab, XL VII. Fig. 10.). The next 
Objection is, that the Patient is obliged to lie conſtantly on his 
Back. This is not true; for he may lie on his Side or Belly, if 
he pleaſes, which Doug/as, Winſlow, *Morand, and others, adviſe 
after Suppuration, as it promotes the uniting of the Wound. 
Laſtly, he objects, (pag. 108. and 116.) that the Fragments and 
Sand may be more eaſily extracted by the Lateral Method. Now, 
as I have already proved, the principal Advantage of the H 
Operation is, that the Bladder may be more perfectly cleayſed 
that, then any other Ways For Derys himſelf acknowledges the 
Difficulty of it in the Apparatus major, and Lateral Operation 
whereas 1n this, when the inferior Part of the Bladder is elevat 
by an Aſſiſtant, they may be eaſily found and extracted by the 

ingers, or proper Inſtruments. Denys aſſerts, that this Method 
of Cure produces an Incontinence of Urine ; but this is over- 
thrown by common Experience. In a Word, all the Advantages 
which he aſcribes to Rew's Method (pag. 119.) may be juſtly at- 
tributed to the High Operation. And Le Dran and Cheſelden, on 
many Accounts, prefer it to the Apparatus major. 

But to obviatę the Imputation of a the Hi 
only, and deſpiſing all other Methods, I ſhall briefly enumerate 
the Caſes, in which it is leſs convenient. And, firſt, it js unſuc- 
ceſsful in old Men, and even after the thirtieth Year of Lite; 
tor, according to Middleton and Douglas, ſuch Subjects generally 
die; and Smith ſays, that all above thi:ty or forty Years old, on 
whom he performed this Operation, have died, except one. 
And I myſelf have cut four, who exceeded that Age, and not 
one recovered. Further, it ſeldom ſucceeds, when the Patient is 
afflicted with other Diſeaſes, eſpecially an Ulcer in the Kidneys, 
or Bladder ; or is debilitated by a Conſumption, or has a ſchirrous 
Bladder ; for, in theſe Caſes, all Writers prefer the Section in 
the Perineum, becaule the Bladder may be more eaſily cleanſed, 
and the Wound better healed by it, which is confirmed by Ex- 

ience. Laſtly, the High Operation is more difficult in ſmall 

ers, which may be known partly from the ſmall Quantity of 
Urine they are capable of containing, and px from the Difh- 
culry of moving the Catheter in them. d here I would ad- 
viſe the Surgeon, unexperienced in 2 this Operation 
on collapſed Bladders, to chooſe — ocher Method, for fear of 
wounding the Peritoncum and Fundus of the Bladder, though it 
is not abſolutely impracticable, even in ſmall Bladders. From 
hence it is manifeſt, that a prudent Surgeon will ſometimes pre- 
fer one Method, ſometimes another, according 10 the different 
Conſtitution of the Patient, the State of rhe Bladder, the Stone, 
and other Circumſtances, If the Reader would know more, 
let him conſult Douglas, Middleton, Cheſelden, hz Morand, 
Le Dran, and Garengeot ; to which he — bg eifter's Diſſer- 
„ eee ſtadt, in che Tear 
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Tux LATERAL OPERATION. 


About the End of the laſt Century, there was a famous French 
Lithotomiſt, named Frere Zaques, whoſe unuſual Method of cut- 
ing for the Stone attracted the Eyes of every body on him; 

— even to this Day he is ſo much talk d of, that we thin 
ourſelves obliged to ſay ſomething of him, and his Method. About 
the Year 1697. this obſcure Monk came to Paris, from ſome 
of the remote Parts of France, deſtitute of Clothes, 7 
. 1 


Victuals; but of an Temper and Simplicity of Mind. He 
oduced Teſtimonies of his Bocce 12 Provinces, by 
new and unknown Way of Lithotomy. He asked no more 
Reward, than would repair his Inſtruments, and mend his Shoes. 
At length, addreſſing himſelf to the King's Phyſicians, and the 
principal Surgeons at Paris, he beg d he might be permitted to cut 
and cure ſuch Patients as were afflicted with the Stone in that 
City, and the Hoſpitals, aſſuring them, that he came thither only 
to reach them a better Method. This they at firſt looked u 
as a Piece of Inſolence; but, being taken with the Novelty of the 
thing, and partly out of Curioſity, gave him leave to make an 
Experiment on a dead Subject, which had a Stone conveyed into 
the Bladder. It is ſaid that Faques's Name was Beaulieu, and 
that he came either from Beſanfon, or Beaufort. 
The dead Subject being ready, he began his Operation in the 
Preſence of ſeveral Surgeons and Phybtcians. Firſt, when the 
Body was laid, and ſecured, in the uſual Poſture, upon the Table, 


he introduced a round, not grooved, Catheter into the Bladder 


in the uſual Method, and with that preſſed the Bladder to the 
Left Part of the Perinzum; then he made an Incifion near the 
Perinzum, but a little different from the common Practice, 
with a Knife ſomewhat longer, too, than the common Knife. 
He directed this upwards from the Anus, and divided the Parts 
almoſt in a right Line, on the Left Side of the Perinzum, 
about two Fingers-breadrh from its Surure, the Inciſion aſcend- 
ing upwards, to about the Middle of the Perinæum; by which 
he cut whatever was between the Skin and Catheter, with the 
Neck of the Bladder, and the Bladder itlelf, leaving the reſt of 
Urethra entire. Next, paſſing his Finger through the Wound 
into the Bladder, he ſearched for the Seat of the Stone —. 
done this, he introduced an Inſtrument, like a Spoon, whic 

ſerved for a Conductor, and, by the Help of char, introduced 
the common Forceps; then he drew out the Conductor, laid 
hold of the Stone with his Forceps, and extracted it very dextrouſly, 
3 the great Surprize of the Spectators, though it was as big as an 

en's Egg. 

Upon Exarainetions the Surgeons found he had firſt cut thro” 
the common lateguments of the Perinzum, about the Length 
of two Fingers-breadth ; that the Wound paſſed berween the 
Accelerator Urinz and Erector Muſcle of the Penis, on the Left 
Side of the Perinæum, without wounding either of them, till 
it penetrated the Neck of the Bladder, and the Bladder itſelf, 
in a right Line, for about an Inch; and that he had extracted 
the Stone through this Aperture. Having duly conſidered theſe Par- 
ticulars, ſeveral of them, and eſpecially Mery, preferred this Me- 
thod to the Apparatus major, as attended with leſs Danger: 
For, in that, it is not only neceſſary to divide the Urethra, but 
the narrow Neck of the Bladder, and its Sphincter, with the 
Proſtate Gland, muſt be forcibly dilated, and, if the Stone is 
large, receive further Injury by the Violence uſed in the Extra- 
ction. However, as the Majority are not fond of introducing 
new Methods, it is no Wonder he was prohibited to perform his 
12 — a 5 Subject. 7 1 er 

n this co eception, Jaques applies to the King's 
8 8 and Phyſicians = —ͤ— 2 them he ſhews 5 
Letters of Recommendation, and Teſtimonials of Cures, beg- 
ing Leave to perform his new Method of Lithotomy on a young 
Man, a Taylor. His Requeſt was immediatel 2 He 
performed it in the preceding Manner, before the King's Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons, with ſuch Succeſs, that the Patient was 
about the Streets in three Weeks time, without one of the uſual 
bad Symptoms attending the common Method. 

Tunis procured him the Reſpect of every body, not excepting 
the King himſelf; and the Pariſiant thought him ſent from Hea- 
ven for the Relief of the Diſtreſſed. In the following Spring, 
Anno 1698. he returns, with the King's Licence, to Paris; and 
performs on a great Number of Patients, amidſt ſuch a Crowd 
2 3 chat it became neceſſary, at laſt, to diſperſe them 

oldiers. ; 

* is to be obſerved, that he never prepared his Patient by 
Bleeding, Purging, or Diet; nor did he uſe any Ligatures, as in 
the other Methods: For, when he was laid on the Table, his 
Legs were bent upwards, and he was only ſecured by ſtrong 
Aſſiſtants. In his Extraction of the Stone, he was, by the Re- 
port of Dionis, and others, fo cruel, that the moſt intrepid Sur- 

ns were ſtruck with Horror, and lamented the Misfortune of 
thoſe unhappy Wretches who fell under his Hands. And he 
was no leſs unconcerned' afrerwards, either about dreſſing the 
Wound, or CE Patient a proper Regimen; for, if he 
deſired his Care in thoſe Reſpects, his Anfwer was, It is ſufficient 
that I have extracted the Stone; God will cure you. He treatet 
Men and Women indiſcriminately 3 but generally wounded the 
Vagina, ſaying, that Wound was of no Conſequence. 

ur, to form a true Judgment of his whole Proceedings, we 
muſt conſider the ultimate Event of them; and this, in general, 
will appear with no very 1 Aſpe& : For, if we may credit 
what, Mery lays, in bis Diſſertation, publiſhed at Paris, 1710. 
out of ſixty Patients whom he cut in the Spring of that Year, 
twenty-five died, thirteen only were cured, and the reſt were troubled 
with a Fiſtula, or an Incontinence of Urine. And Dionis, ſeven 


near the ſame Account of Jaques. 


* 
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Years after, in bis aſſures us, that above half Jafver' 
Patients died of the various ſupervening < oy, oral and that it 
was wonderful any one ſhould ſurvive the Cruelty and Impru- 


dence of his Method: © In Confirmation of which, he —_— 
the Taylor of Fontainebleaw, by whoſe means he acquired 

Reputation, who was not only ever afterwards troubled with 
a Fiſtula in the Perinzurn, bur found a continual Decay of Con- 
ſtitution; and, within two Years, exch 2 miſcrable Life 
for Death. On the contrary, he affirms, that out of twenty- 
two Patients, cut in the ſame Spring by others, three only died, 
and almoſt all the reſt were reſtored to perfect Health. 

Upon inſpecting his dead Patients, theſe reputable Authors 
frequently found the Bladder cut quite off from the Urethra; 
in others found a Cancer or celus in rhe Bladder, or 
Inteſtines. In others the Muſcles of the Penis, Nerves, and 
Blood-vyeſlels, were often divided by the Knife. In fome, the 
Elevator of the Anus, with the hypogaſtric Veſſels, were ſepa- 
rated. And, again, in ſome, the Part of the Bladder toward the 
Cavity of the Abdomen was obſerved to be perforated three or 
four times; in others the Wound of the Bladder appeared very 
unequal, and in ſome Places lacerated and diftorted. 
ſometimes found the Rectum cut, and conſequently the Fæces 
were diſcharged through the Wound; and in ſeveral Women, 
beſides the Injury of the Rectum, he wounded, together with 
the Bladder, the Vagina, which muſt make a Paſſage for the 
Fzces through the latter. And laſtly, by wounding ſome of the 
large Blood-veſſels, there followed ſuch an Hemorrhage, that 
the Patient died under the Operation, or ſoon after it. 

Nor was he conſtant in making his Inciſion in the ſame Place; 
for at one time he would divide the Perinæum an Inch higher, 
or lower, than at another; thro which Inconſtancy and 
ligence ſometimes one Part, ſometimes another, muſt be — 

ides, he was often fo unprovided with Inſtruments, that he 
uſed a common Razor inſtead of the proper Inciſion- knife. And 

I myſelf, in Holland, have heard the Dutch aſſert, that for want 
of his own Inſtrument he has often uſed a common blunt Knife, 
which muſt expoſe his Patients to the greateſt Dangers. While 
he was in Paris, he obſtinately cut a Lad near the Anus, thou 
the Stone was fixed in the Urethra, behind the Scrotum, tn — 
Perinæum, though it would have been more prudent to have 
done it in that Part where the Stone ſhewed itſelf. This Be- 
haviour is the leſs to be wonder d at, becauſe he was utterly 
ignorant of Anatomy and Surgery, unleſs that he would, upon 
every Occaſion, undertake the Cure of Ruptures by the Knife. 
But as in that Operation he deprived even a Child of its Teſti- 
cle, without any N —_— it is more than probable, that he 
was the Diſciple of ſorne Mountebank, eſpecially as he never, 
would own where he learnt his Art. 

By this inconſiderate and unſucceſsful Treattnent of his Pa- 
tients, and the Danger of Death, that threatened the Marſbal de 
Lorge, the Day after he was cut, though Fagon preſerved him, 
the Reputation of our new Lithotomiſt began to decline, and at 
Paris they | ory him an ignorant, impudent Operator. H 
therefore, ſhifted his Quarters, travelled through moſt Parts 
France, and came at laſt to Holland; from thence he went thra? 
moſt of the principal Cities in Germany, performing his Opera- 
tion in all of them, bur generally with his uſual ill Succeſs : Sa 
that, for the firſt Years, he gained no Character / in thoſe Coun- 
tries, However, it is worth obſerving, though known to few, 
what Saleman, a celebrated Phyſician and Surgeon of Straſ- 
burg, tells me, in a Letter, that Jaques had improved upon his 
old Method Lithotomy, and in the Year 1712. and the Be- 
ginning of 1713. had ſucceſsfully cut fixteen Patients in that 

PE pe, Fe grooved Catheter; adding, that he ingenuouſly con- 
felled to him, that he had abſtained from his former raſh Me- 
thod for about a Year, and now treated his Patients in a more 
judicious manner. I mention this Circumſtance, as it is taken 
no notice of by others, to complete the Hiſtory of this Man. 
Agreeable to this is the Account Febrius gives of him, when be 
ſays, that out of ſixteen, lately cut by Jaques at Stratburg, one 
only died, who was an old Man, and this he predicted. In 
the laſt-quoted Author we have a very exact Deſcription of 
Raus Method, long before it was publiſhed by Albines, as he 
ſays he had often him perform it. wor gives us pretty 

And Weisbach ſays, that, 
out of twenty, ſcarce one miſcarried, and that they were all 
cured without any Fiſtula ; but he neither mentions the Time, or 
Place, where he ſaw this, though I ſuppoſe it was at Strasburg, 
as that was his Place of Reſidence. 

But, however raſh or imprudent this Method was in itſelf, it 
certainly ng to more expert Surgeons and Phyficians with an 
Hint for the Improvement of their Practice: For by this, as 
Dionis obſerves, are we improved in the Puncture of the Peri- 
næum for the Cure of a Suppreſſion of Urine. For the 
Bladder may be more ſafely and commodiouſly perforated by the 
Trocar, than its Neck, as the Practice was before Faques per- 
forated that Part. And further, he ſays, this very Method might 
de followed by an able 8 well-skilled in Anatomy, . 
it ſucceeded ſo ill in the Hands of an ignorant Operator. 


he gives us no Directions for avoiding the — 2.47" 
po” 


— 
- 


1 while to 8 2 wherein 
rgeons ro come into this ice, though 
his utmoſt Endeavours to diſſuade them from 
t, inſtead of the cylindrical, he recommended the 
grooved Catheter. This, ſays he, — paſſed into the Bladder, 
and then held in the Left Hand, muſt be thruſt towards the 
Left Side of the Perinzum, as Faques did. The muſt 
then, by the Direction of the her, cut thro' the Perinzum, 
with a proper Incifion-knife, ſuch as is uſed in the Apparatus 
major, ſo as to divide the Neck of the Bladder, and the Part 


which lies next ic, continuing the Inciſion, with Caution, —_— Diſt 
q Lefi re is — 


downwards towards the Left Os Iſchii, till the Apertu 
for the Extraction of the Stone. Through this Wound, 


duced into the Bladder, and the Stone extracted by a convenient 
Forceps. But though we here allow Mery. to be the firſt and 


real 2 of Frere Jaques's Method, yet he never tried it 
on any living Subject, but rather exclaimed againſt it very ſoon 
atter, and gave the Preference to the Apparatus major. How- 


ever, after this Improvement, Mareſcha! cut with Succeſs at 
Paris, as Lifter, after his Return home, was informed by Proby, 
who ſtill continued there, and ſaw Frere Faques cut for the 
Stone, in the Year 1698. Auguſt 2. The Surgeons of Paris, fa 
he, in his Letter, decry Frere Faques, though they follow his 
Method ; for Mareſchal, from that time, differed from him in no- 

ing but the grooved Catheter. Le Rus at the ſame time cut 
in the old Way, but his Succeſs was far ſhort of MareſchaPs; for 
all, who were cut by the latter, were alive and well, while Le 
Rue loſt one or two, and the Survivers did not recover ſo ſoon 
as thoſe cut by Mareſchal. 


Rav's METHOD! 


This Method was afterwards corrected and practiſed in Hol- 
land, by Rau, whoſe Character the Phyſical World can be 
no Stranger to. He had not only ſeen Frere Jaques per- 
form it in Holland, as Albinus the Father and Son inform us, 
with Ruyſeb, and many others, at Amſterdam, but probably was 
acquainted with the Improvements of Mery, and Mareſehal's Suc- 

He with a chirurgical Boldneſs, a great Skill in Anatomy, 
like Frere Jaques, and the Antients, cut through the Peri- 
næum, then the Neck ot the Bladder (2), and Bladder itſelf, 
which Mery aſſures us, was Frere Faquer's conſtant Practice, 
and what I have frequen:ly ſeen him do at Amſterdam (b). Rau 
uſed the grooved Catheter, recommended by Mery; but, like 
Frere Faques, had it ſomewhat thicker than common (c). Then 
inſtead of the grooved he uſed two enſiform Conductors, Male 
and Female (Tab. XLIX. Fig. 2,3.) ; but his Knife and Forceps 
were the fame, as in the common Method. He laid his Patients 
on their Backs, almoſt in the ſame manner as Frere Zeques, with 
their Buttocks elevated; but he faſtened them with a Ligature 
different from the common, and leſs terrible. Inſtead of the two 


ſo ſhocking a manner, Ras applied two ſhort, flat Bandages made 
of Woollen (but they may be of Linen or Silk) each about four 
Feet long. ving made a Nooſe, he faſtens the Right Wriſt 
to the Right Knee with one of them (ſee Tab. L. Fig. 10. A); 
and with the other ſecures the Left Wriſt in the ſame manner. 
This Method of Lithotomy was ſo peculiar to Ras, that he, 
and not Mery or Mareſchal, been eſteemed the Author of 
it, and from him it has been generally called Ray's Method of 
Lithotomy. But from the Year 1726. when Dr. James Douglas 
publiſhed his Treatiſe on the Lateral Operation, and Cheſelden im- 
proved it farther, it bas been called the Lateral ation, be- 
cauſe the Incifion is made rather on one Side of the Perinzum 
I Way, © the Apparatus major, it is only in the 


rethra. 

In the Year 1709. I, ſays Heiſter, performed this 
on a Boy of about; 11 the Preſence of De Quavre, and 
others, extracting a Stone that weighed two Ounces. In 1712. 
I cut another of ſeven Years old, and both with Succeſs. From 
whence, I think, it appears, ſays he, that I performed it firſt 


after Ras. 
In the Year 1694. Ras hone from ou to Lon, hes 
and, ing at Amſter 
— 8 after Frere 


Bandages, which others put about the Neck and Limbs, in 


took his Doctor's r 
read private Lectures on Phy 


When I, at that time, and afterwards, performed the O 


Jaques's Departure he 


Ys meeti 


with extraordinary Succeſs, was honoured 
with the Title of States — 
Cheſeldex improved upon Rav, t before him Bamber had 


made one r filling the Bladder with Water. But 


Donglas, who gives us this Account, does not mention, how the 
Water, which was undoubredly conveyed through the common 
Catheter, was retained in the Bladder, between the Extraction 
of that, and the Introduction of the grooved Catheter ; for at 
that tiene it is probable ir would flow our, and conſequently the 

tention could be of little or no Service. Cheſ#/dew, however, 
varied from Ran, in ſeveral Points, and proceeded in the fol - 
lowing manner. | 


CRHESELDEN's METHOD. ' „ 


— Table, higher at that End where the Patient's 
{ aced than at the other (e); and, laying him on 
his Back, puts a Pillow under his Head, and another under his 
Hips, ſo that his Abdomen is lower than either of them: He, 
next, draws his Buttocks a little over the Edge of the Table, 
divaricates his Knees, and bends them in a convenient Poſture; 


He uſed a 
Buttocks are 


ys then ties his Wriſts to his Ankles : In this Poſition two Aſſiſtants 


ſecure his Legs and Feet, while a third holds down his Shoulders, 
—.— his moving. Cheſelden then paſſes a Steel grooved 

cannulated Catheter (f) through the Urethra into the Blad- 
der, and thereby conveys as much Water into it as the Patient 
can bear without an Exceſs of Pain. But, to prevent a Reflux, 
he compreſles the Penis with a Woollen Ligature, the Catherer 
ſtill remaining in the Bladder (g). The Handle of this Cathe- 
ter he gives to an Aſſiſtant, who retains it there. After this, 
Cheſelden ſears himſelf in a Chair, of a Height, and per- 
forms the Operation. He firſt makes an Incifion with a Knife 
having a convex Edge, beginning an Inch above the Anus, on 
the Left Side of the Suture of the Perinæum, between the Ac- 
celerator Urinæ, and the Erector Penis; and, deſcending obliquely 
to the Outſide of the Sphi the Anus, be divides the 
Skin, Fat, and Part of the Levator of the Anus, by one Inci- 
ſion, (contrary to Res) of two, three, or more Inches, accord- 
ing to the Acre Age and Size of the Patient. When this 
is done, he introquces the fore Finger of his Left Hand into the 
Wound, and thruſts the Rectum aſide, that it may not be in- 
jured by the Inſtrument : Then he takes a crooked Knife, and 
with his Right Hand paſſes the Point (directed upwards) near 
his Left fore Finger into the Bladder, betwixt the ſeminal Veſſel 
and the Os Iſchium; then, preſſing down his Right Hand, he con- 
tinues a-ſecond Inciſion upwards, till the Point comes out again 
at the upper Part of the Wound. The Bladder being thus open'd, 
he introduces the fore Finger of his Hand into its Cavity : 
With that he feels, and fixes the Stone, then paſſing a Forceps, 
without any other Conductor, over his Finger, he endeavours to 
lay hold of the Stone with chem ; which being done, he draws 
out his Finger, and, graſping the Forceps with both Hands, ex- 
tracts it with more or leſs Violence, in proportion to the Bulk 
and Shape of the Stone, and the Size of the Wound. If there 
are more Stones, he again introduces his fore Finger, and the 
Forceps, proceeding as before, During this e Operation 
the Catheter remains in the Bladder, and the Aſſiſtant's Employ- 
ment, who holds it, is only to prevent its ſlipping ; and in this 
manner Cheſe/dex thinks the Bladder ſufficiently depreſſed for 
the Introduction of the F — — over his Finger, without any Con- 
ductor; and, as it is previouſly diſtended with Water, he Gacke 
it impoſſible and unneceſſary to cut into the Groove of the Cathe- 
ter; and that there is no Danger of laying hold of the Catheter 
with the Forc if the leaſt Care is taken. In this Method 
only one or Ramifications of the Arteries, from whence 


there can be any Danger of an Hzmorrhage, are divided, and 


that very ſeldom. Bur if, after the Wound is cleanſed with a 
wet Sponge, a Profuſion of Blood continues, he ties up the Ar- 
teries with a crooked Needle and Thread (ſee Tab. LII. Fig. 14.); 
then, dreſſing the Wound with Lint, either dry, or ſpread, over with 
a — Olhrinant, and ſecured with proper Bandages, he puts 
the Patient to Bed. | 

By this Method, if he meets with no extraordinary Impedi- 
ment, the whole Operation, from the firſt Inciſion to the Ex- 


traction of the Stone, is completed in one Minute. 


(a) As Albings the Father ſays, though the Son and Dionis will have it, that he divided only 
peration on dead Subjects, I always 


the Bladder itſelf. 
found both the Neck, and Bladder itſelf, cut 


through; which I imputed to my own Ignorance in the Art of dividing the Bladder only. ; ; 
(e) The Reaſon, as he told me, was, that the Knife might paſs more readily into its Groove, and not eaſily flip out again. It is repre- 


ſented in Tub. LII. Fig. 1. and, r Albinus the younger ſays, 


haps, beſt deſcribed | and . 
ſt. which I myſell have ſcen, for Want of a Table. Garengeot, therefore, is miſtaken, when be ſays, he 


for the Apparatus major requires a very crooked Catheter. 
(4) The Polture in Thich Ras placed his Patients is, 

times laid the Patient on a little 

placed and bound his Patients, as in the Apparatus major. 


(s) This Table was three Feet and an half long, two and an half broad, 


) It were to be wiſhed 
w and cannulated at the fame time. 
g] But Douglas has not told us, how he 
n or ſome proper Ligature. 
OL. it. 


\ 


Doxglas had delineated this Catheter ; for it is not 
ſtopt the Reflux of the Water through the Catheter; which muſt certainly be cloſed by the 


do not find it more incurvatcd than the common Catheter ; 


by Erndelins, in bis Iter Anglic. and Batav. p. 119. He ſome- 


and three high. 
eaſy — by this ſhort Deſcription, how it could be 


12 A Cheſelden 


LIT 


Cheſelden is ſometimes obliged to vary his Method: Firſt, 
When he finds by a ſtrong Reſiſtance, or any other Token, that 
the Stone is very large, leſt he ſhould torture the Patient, or 
lacerate the Parts, he enlarges the Wound by a ſecond Inci- 
fon upwards with Sciſſart, or. downwards with his Knife. Se- 
condly, If, after this Incifion, yen 2 his 4 7 into the 
Bladder, he finds the Catheter has ſlipt into the Wound, be 
draws back his Finger, and introduces the Gorget into the 
Greove of the Catheter, over which be yore the Forceps in 
the uſual manner ; and, upon account of this Accident only, he 
ives the Preference to the — Catherer. Thirdly, If the 
Afiſtanr, who holds the Catheter, finds the Forceps has laid hold 
of it, either with or without the Stone, which Cheſe/den affirms 
to be very uncommon, he immediately orders the Catheter to be 
drawn out, endeayouring to lay hold of, and extract the Stone, 
without the Advantage, which that might afford him, by depreſ- 
ſing the Bladder, facilitating the Introduction of the Forceps 
over the Finger, or by a Conductor, When there is, on ac- 
count of ſome Accident, Occaſion to repeat this more than 
once. Fourthly, When from the Smallneſs or Situation of the 
Stone he judges it more eaſy and ſecure, he introduces his Fin- 
gers into the Parient's Anus, preſſes the Stone towards the Wound, 
and extracts it, as in the Apparatus minor, with his other Hand. 
Fifthly, When he perceives an Impediment, either from the 
Ureter, or the Membranes and unuſual Folds of the Bladder, he 
es his Fingers into the Anus, endeavours to protrude that Parr 
to the Mouth of the Wound; then divides the Membranes, or 
whatever obſtructed the Paſſage, and extracts the Stone. Theſe 
are the Improvements Cheſelden has made on Raus Method of 
Lithoromy : However, Douglas, on ſome Occaſions, prefers 
a Forceps ſomewhat incurvated; for, ſays he, I have often ob- 
ſerved, that the Stone is extracted with more Eaſe, when it lies 
near the Wound, than when it is on the oppoſite Side; eſpecially 
if there is a preternatural Sinus in that Part : In theſe laſt Caſes 
he thinks the crooked Forceps will perform the Work better than 
the ſtrait ones. 


ANoTHER METHOD or CHESELDEN's. 


But, however advantageous this Method . at firſt, Che- 
ſelden ſoon rejected it; becauſe the Urine, ying in the cellular 
Membrane near the Rectum, often produced a fetid Ulcer. In 
the room of it he ſubſtitutes the following : He ſecures the Pa- 
tient, as in the 2 major; but lays him upon an horizontal 
Table, three Feet high, and cover'd with ſeveral Cloths, in ſuch 
a manner that his Head only is a little elevated : After this, he 
makes an Inciſion of a proper Length, beginning where they 
end in the Apparatus major, and continuing it downwards be- 
tween the Accelerator Urinæ, and the EreQor Penis, on the 


Left Side of the Inteſtinum Rectum; next, he ſearches for the 


Catheter in the Wound, and, having found it, divides the Pro- 
ſtate Gland in a direct Line towards the Bladder, depreſſing the 
Rectum with a Finger of his Left Hand, that the Knife may 
not wound it : The Remainder is perform'd after the manner of 
the Apparatus major ; with this only Difference, that, if any Blood- 
veſſels are ſeparated, he ſecures them with a crooked Needle 
and Thread. 

Douglas has given us a more particular Deſcription of this Me- 
thod, than Cheſelden himſelf. Firſt, he ſeats the Patient ona Table, 
and ſecures him with Ligatures ; then he introduces his Catheter, 
(Tab. Lil. Pigs.) ſomewhat different from the common Sort, into 
the Bladder. When the external Wound is ſufficiently large, he di- 
rects the Point of his Knife, of a peculiar Size and Figure, (tee Tab. 
LII. Fig. 8.) towards the Catheter, furniſhed with a Groove, as 
is repreſented Fig. 4. and 7. which is (till in the Bladder, in ſuch 
a manner, that he makes a rectilinear Inciſion through the po- 
ſterior Part of the Urethra, immediately behind che Bulb, the 
Neck of the Bladder, and Proſtate Gland, and Part of the Blad- 
der itſelf: This is done on one Side (fee Tab. L. Fig. 1.IK L). 
After this, he riſes from his Seat, and gradually dilates the Wound 
with the fore Finger of his Left Hand; then calls for the Gor- 

et (Tab. LII. Fig. 9) with a crooked Handle A A; the Beak 
© he paſſes through the Groove of the Catheter into the Blad- 
der,” to feel for the Stone; then takes the Handle in his Left 
Hand, and, after extracting the Catheter, introduces his Force 
(Fiz. 12.) whoſe Handles A A vary from the common ones ; 
paſſes theſe cautiouſly, with the plain Side upwards, through the 
Groove of the Gorget, into the Bladder; then, having drawn 
out the Gorget, he cakes the Handle in both Hands, and, 
keeping them ſhut, ſearches for the Stone ; which being found, 
he opens them, and endeavours to take Hold of the Bottom of 
it with the lower Jaw: When he has hold of it, he applies his 
Left Hand to the Middle, and his Right to the End of the 
Handle; then moves them gently in various DireCtions to ex- 
pand rhe Parts, and facilitate the Extraction of the Stone, taking 
particular Care, that it does not flip out; but, if this happens, he 
endeavours to lay hold of it again, without drawing our the For- 
ceps. If the Stone is large and ſmooth, lying near the Wound, 
he extracts it withour the leaſt Difficulty ; but if it is ſmall, or 
in an inconvenient Situation, be draws out the Forceps, paſſes 


his Fingers into the Bladder, and endeayours to difengage it from 


the Folds ; then he introduces his Gorget -once more over his 
Finger, and, withdrawing that, turns the concave Part of che 
Gorget upwards, through which he again paſſes the Forceps, 
ſcarches for the Stone, and extracts it very cautiouſly and flow- 
ly. Laſtly, To prevent the Stone from breaking, he puts one 
or two of his Fingers between the Cheeks of the Forceps, that 
they may not compreſs it too violently : Bur if it does break, or 
there are more Stones than one, he extracts them, by repeating 
the former Operation; and aſſures us, there is no Danger, if it 
is performed with Caution. He makes his external Incifion al- 
moſt in the ſame Part as Jaques and Rau ; but continues it both 
upwards and downwards; by which means he paſſes the Inſtru- 
ments, and extracts large Stones, with more Eaſe; and int 
he makes an Incifion in the End of the Urethra, the whole Nec 
of the Bladder, and that Part of the Body neareſt to it; by which 
he avoids wounding the Rectum, and promotes the Extract ion 
of the Stone. If an exterior ſmall Artery bleeds too profulely, 
he ties it; but, if it is — ſituated for a Ligature, he a 
ies a Styptic. Having extracted the Stone, he dreſſes 
ound with a digeſtive Ointment, and proper Bandage ; then 
puts the Patient to Bed. This is generally ſaid to be partly com- 
poſed of the Ravian Method, and partly of the Apparatus ma- 
jor, though, in my Opinion, it is entirely che former. N 11 
Cbeſelaen ſtill made farther Improvements, particularly with 
rſt to the internal Incifion : After the external Iuciſion, he 
firſt directs his Knife to the poſterior Part of the Catheter, 
through the inferior and lateral Part of the Bladder, behind the 
Proſtate Gland, and above the ſeminal Veſicles (ſee Tab. L. Fig. 
I. L); then he continues it forwards through the Sphincter of the 
Bladder, and the Left Side of the Proſtate Gland, into the mem- 
branous Part of the Urethra, even to its Bulb, K I F, which 
reſerves the Rectum better than the Ravian or Lateral Method. 
ſides, he affirms, that the Bulb of the Urethra hinders the 
Groove of the Catheter from being found, more in the other 


Method of Cuning than in this. Laftly, Among Cheſeldew's 


Emendations, Douglas enumerates theſe : 1. If he finds the Pa- 
tient's Pulſe low after the Operation, he applies Bliſters to his 
Arms, which, effectually raiſe his Spirits. 2. If the Wound 
rows callous, he lays on a Piece of Bliſter-plaiſter to erode it; 
y which new and found Fleſh pullulates, the Wound unites. 
8 If the Wound is putrid, be mixes a little Verdegriſe with 
me digeſtive Ointment. | 
LeDran, after an accurate Examination of the various Methods 
of Lithotomy, prefers one to the other, according to the differ- 
ent Circumſtances of the Caſe ; though he ſeems to think the 
Apparatus major beſt on many Accounts, if rmed with 
udgment: Particularly if the Neck of the Bladder is gently di- 
ated and divided as far as its Body, with the fore Finger and a 
Conductor; for here the Finger, with more Security, and lefs 
Pain, performs the Office of the Knife in-the Lateral 'Method, 
though a precipitate Introduction of the Finger will lacerate the 
Parts, cauſe exquiſite Torment, and ſometimes ſeparate the Neck 
of the Bladder from the Urethra; which neceſſarily induces an 
Inflammation, Gangrene, Convulſions, and perhaps Death: He 
therefore condemns thoſe, who, out of an AeQtion of Dex- 
* 22 with an uncommon Expedition. 

e does not, however, diſapprove of the High or the Lateral 
Operation; but only ſhews, that in the latter the Proſtate and 
the Neck of the Bladder is divided by the Knife, which in the 
Apparatus major is done gently by the Finger; and, conſequently, 
the Difference between them is of no Importance. He prefers the 
High Operation, where the Bladder is large, and can be ſufficiently 
dilated; and this, he ſays, we may be ſure of, when the Patient 
has not been afflicted with the Stone for any conſiderable time, 
and can retain a large Quantity of Urine ; But he rejects it, 
when the Bladder is {mall, or callous, and cannot be ſufficiently 
diſtended. He gives the Preference to the Method of Raw and 
Cheſelden, when the Stone is very large; as they make their In- 
ciſion in the Body of the Bladder, and dilate it diſcretionally: 
He objects, however, againſt Raw's Catheter, (which he has in- 
deed repreſented much | and very different from that de- 
lineated by Albinus) and ſays it is unfit for the Opera ion, as it 
will ſo eaſily, and ſo often, flip out; he therefore exhibits one, 

ſee Tab. ITI. Fig. 17.) in bis Opinion, better adapted to the 

urpoſe : This is ſulcated to e e, by means of which the Bladder 
may be divided near its Neck, and through this Aperture, by the 
Aſſiſtance of the grooved Conductor, may the Forceps be in- 
rroduced, and the Stone extracted. He exhibirs, likewiſe, a 
Knife ſharper-pointed than the common ones; which he recom- 
mends in the Apparatus major, and the Method of Raw and 
Cheſelden, See Tab. LII. Fig. 16. 

e condemns the Apparatus minor, as unworthy of being 
ranked among the Methods of Lithotomy, and abſolutely per- 
nicious, unleſs for extracting the Stone out of the Urethra, or 
the Neck of the Bladder. But if we conſider, 1. That the 
Wound is made through the Neck and Body of the Bladder, as 
in the Lateral Operation; and that theſe two Methods differ only 
in the Inſtruments; we ſhall find the Apparatus minor to be an 
advantageous Improvement upon the Antients. 2. That it was 
the only Method practiſed for above ſixteen Centuries, and — 


ſtill continued, though the Apparatus major is ſo well-known. 
3. Experience convinces us, 


even at this Days upon Children and Infants. 
any material Objection, exce 


a low Stature. 
Knife alone is frequently ſufficient. I therefore recommend it 
for its Simplicity, and, with Paalus Agineta and Albucaſis, ad- 
viſe the Improvement of it, eſpecially if the Inciſion is made in 
the ſame Parts as in the Lateral Operation. In Adults, and tall 
Men, it is attended with various Inconveniences: Wherefore Cel- 


fs judges ir ſuitable only for Boys under Fourteen; tho Morand 


ys, it is ſometimes ſucceſsful in Adults. 
. Garengeot attributes the Honour of inventing and improving 
the Lateral Operation to his own Country ; though it is abſolutely 
certain, that many eminent Men of ſeveral Nations may juſtly 
claim a Share in the Improvement of this Method; and that Ras 
was really the firſt, after the French had rejected it, who reviv'd 
and — it on living Subjects, which he continued with Im- 
provements, as long as he lived. After him, myſelf, then Denys, 
and, at length, the Exgliſb, embraced and improved it; other- 
wiſe it might have been buried in perpetual Oblivion. In 
about thirty Years, the French were iuduced to receive it; and 
Morand, with a Condeſcenſion not very common to his Country- 
men, came to London to ſee it performed by 1 and, 
2 his Return to Paris, practiſed it on ſeveral Patients, with 
ceſs. During his Abſence, the French tried it on dead Sub- 
jets; and Percher, as we are informed by Garengeot, having 
qualified himſelf ſufficiently, attempted it in the following Man- 
ner, on living Subjects. | 
Hour or two before the Operation, he orders a Clyſter ; 
then on the Patient 9 to the Light, on a. Table about 
two Feet and an half high, which is firſt covered with Linen 
ſeveral times double; and, putting one Pillow under bis Head, 
with another under his Buttocks, he. binds him as in the Appa- 
ratus major. His Legs are then ſecured by two Aſſiſtants, whilſt 
a third, and ſometimes a fourth, confines his Shoulders cloſe to 
the Table. Next, a dextrous Perſon is placed on the Left Side, 
after the manner of Cheſelden, to hold up the Scrotum, and re- 
rain the grooved Catheter, 2 Raw did bimſelf) that the 
Operator may have both his Hands diſengaged. After this, he 
introduces into the Bladder a very crooked Steel Catheter, dipt 
in Oil, with a deep Groove, long and large Handle : When 
he perceives it is entered, he gently moves the Handle with his 
Hand towards his Right Inguen, and ſearches between 
the Suture of the Perinzum, and the Tubercle of the I- 
chium, with the fore Finger of his Right Hand, for the Beak, 
caking care that it does not come to the Iſchium: He then gives 
the dle to an Aſſiſtant, who fixes his Right Thumb dg 
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the anterior Part, and his Fingers upon the poſterior, hol 

it very ſteady, while he elevates the Scrotum with his Left H 

and inclines it towards the Right Side, which extends the Skin 
of the Perinzum. Then the Surgeon protrudes the Suture of 
the Perinzum obliquely towards the gt igh, with his 
Left fore Finger, and with his Right d the firſt 
Incifion obliquely through the N beginning about 
a Finger s- breadth from the Suture of the Perinæum, and a Line 
above the moſt prominent Part of the Beak of the Catheter, 
deſcending obliquely to the Tubercle of the Iſchium, after Ras; 
for Jagues made his Inciſion in the oppoſite Direction. This 
Operation may be performed at once on lean Subjects; but, if 
they are corpulent, two or three Inciſions may be requiſite, tho 
that depends on the Dexterity of the Surgeon. After this, the 
Operator paſſes his Left fore Finger into the Wound to ſearch 
for the Groove of the Catheter, (not to put aſide the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, as Cheſelden directs) that, if it happens to be moved, 
he may, replace it in a proper Situation. He then makes an Inci- 
fion 3 firſt ordered bis Aſſiſtants to ſecure the Patient, into 
the Urethra, directing his Knife into the Groove, by the Nail 
of his Left fore Finger, then into the Neck of the Bladder 
laterally ; and, laſtly, by elevating his Hand, ſo that the Back 
of the Point may lie in the Groove of the Catheter, and the 
Edge towards the Bladder, he divides its Body, about a Finger's- 
breadth or more; for in this the principal Advantage conliſts ; 
but the fore Finger ſhould always follow the Knife, to keep it 
in the Groove. When the Inciſion is made ſufficiently large, 
that is, when he finds the Groove of the Catheter bare, about 
two Fingersbreadth, he withdraws the Knife, {till leaving the 
Finger in it, and with his Right Hand paſſes the © of 2 
Conductor over the Nail of the Left fore Finger into the Groove 
of the Catheter ; he, next, draws out his Finger, and with that 
Hand graſps the Handle of the Catheter, which hitherto an Aſ- 
ſiſtant and, inclining it ſomewhat. towards himſelf, at the 
ſame time conveys the uctor into the Bladder ; which, if 
duly performed, is followed by an Efflux of Urine out of the 
Wound. Whea this is done, he moves the Catherer gently from 
Side to Side, and extracts it; then he takes the Handle of the 
Conductor in his Left Hand, and bis Right fore Finger 


h its Cavity into the Bladder, dilates the Wound, and opens 
aP for the Forceps, which he introduces with his Right 


t it is ſucceſsfully performed, 
4 Nor is there 
a pollible Roughneſs of the 
Stone, againſt practiſing it on Boys under Fourteen, and Men of 
5. Ir N the feweſt Inſtruments; for the 


Hand the Conductor into the Bladder ; then, with his 
Left -— the Conductor, and opens the _ to dilare 
the Wound, which he cloſes again to ſearch for the Stone, and, 
— laid hold of it, extracts it. After this, he introduces his 
fore Finger once more into the Bladder, to ſearch if any thing 
remains; and, if there is any Remainder, he introduces the Ca- 
theter over his Finger, or a Conductor with a Button at the 
End; he extracts it. Thus you have Garengeet's Directions for 
orming this Operation; though we muſt obſerve, that the 
dder alone cannot be divided by this Method, but that there 
muſt be a Separation of irs Neck, and the Proſtate Gland, la- 
terally, and only of a ſmall Part of its Body, as Morand obſerves : 
He, alſo, repreſents a ſmall Knife for this Purpoſe, (ſee Tab. LIL 


Fig. 18.) from Cheſeldens ; th Albuc 
eee 


SENFFIUS's METHOD OF PERFORMING THE LATERAL 
OrkRATION. 


Senſſius, a Surgeon of Berlin, who was as equally well skilled 
in all chirurgical Operations as in Lithotomy, there the La- 
teral Method, and performedir in the following manner. The Pa- 
tient is placed upon a Table, of ſuch an Height, that the Surgeon, _ 
when upon his Knees, may reach up to his Navel. Upon this 
he lays two Pillows, one under his Head, and another under his 
Butrocks ; then fixes him upon the oppoſite to the Light, 
bends his to his Hips, and ſecures them by two Aſſiſtants, 
and a Cord (he omits the Ligature in Children) ; a third holds 
down his Shoulders, a fourth kneels over him, (as Tab. L. Fig. 9) 
holding up his Genitals with his Right Hand, and with his two 
fore Fingers extending the Skin of rhe Perinzum, that the Inci- 
ſion may be more accurate, and the Catheter more perceptible 
in the Perinzum : He had, alſo, a fifth, ro give and receive the 
Inſtruments. After theſe Preparations, he. introduced into the 
Bladder a Silver ved Catherer, more ſlender and incurvated 
than uſual, (ſee Tab. XLVIII. Fig. 15. aaa) dipt in Oil; with 
this he ſearches for the Stone, till he convinces both himſel and 
the Spectators, that there is one. He then kneels down upon 
his Right K like Raw; and, with his Left Hand, turns the 
Handle of the Catheter rowards the Right Inguen, and its Beak 
towards the Tubercle of the Iſchium, holding it himſelf ; he 
next cuts through the Integuments, berwixt the Anus, and this 
Tubercle, with a Knife broader than common, and involved 
half Way in Linen. After this, he puts the Knife in his Mouth, 
and, with his Right fore Finger, ſearches in the Wound for the 
Catheter: When he has found it, he cuts into its Groove, as 
Ras did, and, retaining the Knife there, moves the Handle of 
the Catheter with his Hand towards himſelf; and, boldi 
the Knife in his Right, follows the Beak of the Catheter as 
moves inward ; and thus dilates the Wound of the Bladder. He 
then gives the fourth Aſſiſtant the Catheter to hold in this Poſi- 
tion, while he himſelf, with his Left Hand, introduces a male 
Conductor, near the Knife, into the Bladder ; then extracts the 
Knife, and paſſes a female Conductor (made of Silver as well 
as the other) over that; and, withdrawing the Catheter, he, 
after Raus Method, conveys a Forceps between the Conductors, 
with which, after the Extraction of the Conductors, he ſearches 
for the Stone, and extracts it ſo dextrouſly, that the Whole is 
completed in two or three Minutes. His Reaſon for uſing this 
ſlender Catheter, was becauſe it paſſed more eaſily into the Blad- 
der; and he made it of Silver for Neatneſs. An Inſtrument fo much 
infleted muſt thruſt the Urethra, and Neck of the Bladder, 
more towards the Perinzum ; which induces me to think, that 
he divided not only the Bladder, but its Neck too. 


MORAND'*s SENTIMENTS or Lrrnorour. 


| Morand reaſons very juſtly on the ſeveral Methods of Litho- 
tomy, and concludes, that che Multiplicity of thern is ſo far from 
being an Incumbranet,-that it is a real Advantage, as different 
Circumſtances will require a different Practice; aſſuring us, that 
he had examined and performed each of chem. In his Treatiſe 
on the High Operation, he promiſes another on the Lateral; bur, 
as he had heard of Cheſe/den's extraordinary Succeſs, he came to 
London, that he might be an Eye-witneis of his Practice, and 
converſe with him on the Subject. He informs us, likewiſe, that 
Cheſeldex's ſole View in relinquiſking the High Operation was to 
eavour at an Improvement upon Rav, and, if poſſible, to ren- 
der his Method preferable to the other. He t enumerates 
many Experiments, which Cheſelden had made, parily after Raw's 
Method, as deſcribed by Albinus, and partly by a previous Diſten- 
tion of the Bladder wich Water; but ſays, that the Urine always 
inſinuated itſelf into the cellular Subſtance, which inveſts t 
Rectum; and cauſed foul, putrid Ulcers, of which ſeveral dy'd. 
He, alſo, forbids the Aſſiſtant, who holds the Catheter, to pro- 
trude it forward, as this may eafily divide the whole Sphincter; 
nor ſhould the Wound in the Membrana Adipoſa, near the Rectum, 
be too deep (perhaps, left the Urine ſhould lodge and putrefy 
there). He further tells us, that an ulcerated Bladder may be 
better cleanſed this way, than any other; and laſtly, which he 
eſteems the greateſt Recommendation, that, by „ the 


Wound after his Method, Cheſelden extracted a large Stone, which 
another Surgeon could not by Marianss's. This Method, he ſays, 
was — with ſuch Succeſs at Paris, in the 3 that 
out of ſixteen Patients, eight of whom Perchet cur, the reſt 
himſelf, one only miſcarry d, when, out of twelve, who were 
cut at the fame time by the Apparatus major, five dy'd.. He 
eſteems it more eaſy and effectuaſ, than Marianuss, as the fore 
Finger is the beſt Conductor; and that the Operation is more 
ſhort, and leſs painful, as large Stones may be more eaſily ex- 
tracted. Laſtly, he pronounces Raus Method too intricate and 
difficult; and therefore doubts with Dowg/as, Garengeot, and Fal- 
conet, whether he did really perforfn it in the manner which 


Albinus has deſcribed. 
As I have been a time deſirous, that the Hiſtory of this 


__- Method, and particularly of Faques, as the firſt-known Author 


1 
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of it, might be fairly ſtated, I muſt Leave to make ſome 
Obſervations on Morand's Account of him. Morand, contrary 
to the received Opinion, endeavours to prove, that, after the 
Emendations made by Mery, Fagon, and Felix, Faques always 
cut his Patients ſucceſsfully in 8 Method. And this, 
ſays he, is manifeſt from the ſixty he cut at Aix la Chapelle, in 
the Year 1699. the greateſt Part of whom recovered; the 
thirty at Verſailles, in 1701. who were all cured; and the twenty- 
three at Pari, in 1703. amongſt whom the Marſhal de Lorge 
only miſcarried. But, for my own Part, I muſt confeſs, I have 
ſeveral Scruples about all theſe Accounts; and more 1 
the firſt, as it is ſupported by no Teſtimonies; ſo far from it, 
that we are aſſured by Mery, Jaques was ſent for to Aix 14 
Chapelle, to cut a certain Patient, that is, one. Beſides, it is no- 
torious to all, who are in the leaſt acquainted with Germany, that 
the Stone in the Bladder is a very uncommon Diſtemper ; and, 
conſequently, that one Ciry could never afford him ſo many 
Subjects. » for his Performances in France, they ſtand upon 
the ſame Foot of Probability with me; ſince Saviard and Dionis, 
his Cotemporaries, rather mention him as a raſh, imprudent 
rator ; the latter of whom could not certainly have the Con- 
fidence to publiſh a falſe Aſſertion in a Book approved by the 
Cenſors, and dedicated to the King, while F4aques's Exploits were 
in the Mouth of every body, and Fagon, the very Perſon he ap- 
led to, ſtill alive. He cites, alſo, a Manuſcript of one 
anold, dedicated to Fagon, in which the Author defends Zaques 
againſt Mery; but, ſince Fagon was ſo great an Encourager of 
medicinal Knowledge, and, being afflicted with the Stone, ap- 
plied to Mareſchal for Relief, rather than Jaques, I muſt call 
the Truth of this in queſtion. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced by Lawneas's Diſſertation, that he looked upon Faques as 
an imprudent, raſh Operator, and commended Fagox for op- 
poſing him, and putting an End to his Impoſtures; which is — 
able to what Mery, Saviard, Dionis, Colet, and common Fame, 
have all declared. He, further, ſays, it is a Misfortune, that 
this Method has been examined only by Mery : Which is another 
Miſtake ; for Baſſiere, Liſter, Saviard, Launeau, and Dionis, 
who were all, at that time, reſident at Paris, and Eye-witneſles 
of his Performances, have, alſo, conſidered it. It is, therefore, 
plain, that all the Writers of that Time unanimouſly agree in 
condemning this Method. 

As to his Succeſs in Amſterdam in 1703. which Morand ex- 
tols ſo greatly, and fays he was rewarded by the Magiſtrates 
with a Golden Medal, inſcribed, PRO c1viBvs SERVATIS; dur- 
ing my whole Reſidence in that City, in 1706. I could never 

the leaſt Information either of his Succeſs, or the Preſent. 
could, therefore, have wiſhed, that Morand had informed us 
where he picked up this Intelligence. On the contrary, in Al- 


binus's funeral Oration on Rau, we are aſſured, that he had no 


better Succeſs than at Paris, in the Year 1698. and ſtill con- 
tinued in his Errors. By a private Letter, which I received from a 
Dutch Phyſician in 1737. I find his Reputation was but ſhort- 
lived, and that he was really preſented with a Medal relating to 
his Profeſſion, with this Inſcription, on ers sERvA TOS. From 
thence he went to Leyden, where he ed, too, for a ſhort 
time; but Res ſoon drove him thence. However, the Popu- 
lace ſtill adored him, partly for his Eccleſiaſtical Habit, and partly 
for his Generoſity, in performing Cures gratis, as a Perſon ſent 
from Heaven; ſo that the Magiſtrates, to prevent any Tumult, 
which Raus Repreſentations might cauſe, made him this Preſent. 
Verduin, in a Letter to me, ſays, that Faques Beaulieu was 
born of mean Parents, and never learned Surgery, but was Ser- 
vant to an itinerant Mountebank, who uſed to cut for che Stone, 
and for Ruptures, whom he attended in ſeveral Campaigns ; 
which gave him an Opportunity (as he himſelf confeſſed to Ver- 
duin) of frequent Experiments upon dead Subjects. After his 
Succeſs in France, and at Aix da Chapelle, he was invited, by 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, to Zazphen, in order to cure him of 
a Sarcocele. He, from thence, went to Amſterdam, where, 
upon Examination, Gwerelle, and ſeveral other judicious Men, 
found his - Catheter to be without a Groove. Afrerwards he 
performed his Operation on a „with ſo much Dexterity, 


that Berzergizs, and the principal Phyſicians of the City and 
piral, recommended him to the Senate, at whoſe Expence he 
was ſupported. IT 


2 
4 


About this time he procured ſome grooved Catheters; and, 
2 through the Southern Parts of Holland, performed 
ſeveral Operations for the Stone, and for Ruptures. After his 
Return to Amſterdam, his Stay was very ſhort; and Verdun at- 
tended him in his Journey from thence to Paris, as far as Boi 
leduc, where he continued three ks, and cut ſeveral for 
Stone. At this Place, wn Verduin, the Senate of Amſterdam 
preſented him with a Golden Extractor, engraved on the Back 
with the Arms of the City, and a Crown adorned with Oak- 
leaves, over which were theſe Words, on crves SERVAToOs. - 
At FVerduix's Return, he found Faques's ſuſt Patient, who 


had procured him fo great Reputation, not perfectly cured 5 ſe- 


veral were dead; ſome had a Fiſtula in the Perinæum, others 
an Incontinence of Urine, and ſome other bad Sy , 
From one Patient he extracted three Stones, but left two be- 
hind. In others, the Fæces were diſcharged through the Wound 
and Perinzum. But, what was ſtill worſe, upon ſearching, he 
found a Stone in a Perſon of Diſtinction, at the Hague; and, 
after Ten the fame Night, proceeded to his Operation, but then 
could find none; though, upon opening this Nobleman, ſome 
few Days after, there proved to be ten large Stones in his 
Bladder. Thus far Verduin. 

Saltzmannus informed me, that at Strasbargh Faques uſed 
a Knife like a common Table-knife, and a very crooked groov'd 
Catheter, with a cannulated Conductor, different from the com- 
mon one, only in having a Button at the End, inſtead of a 
Beak ; and a Ring, inſtead of a cruciform Handle. When he had 
— his Right fore Finger into the Bladder, he conveyed this 

nſtrument over it; then withdrew his Catheter, and introduced 
the Forceps by it. When he had examined the Situation, Figure, 
and Size of the Stone, he choſe a Forceps ſuitable ro rhe Patient, 


flatter than the common Inſtrument, with a large Ridge inter- 


nally near the Edges and without Teeth, that they might not iu- 
tercept or hurt the Bladder. Dr. Trew ſent me the Figure of 
the uctor and Forceps. J 


Another Error of Morand's, who ſays, that Faques retired to 
his native Place Beſancon in the Year 1712. and died there 
_ 1714. is confuted by Sa/rzzmannus, who ſaw him 

4 : 


con, even till he was ſeventy Years of Age. 

Authors differ very much abou: the Time of Faquer's being 
in Holland; but I am aſſured by an eminent Durch Phyſician, 
and Verduin, that he came firſt into Holland in the Year 1699. 
Since we are ſo ignorant of the Life of this great Man, who 
gave Birth ro ſo remarkable an Operation, ir is to be wiſhed, 
that the French, who muſt be furniſhed with the beſt Materials 
for it, as he was a Native of that Country, reſided moſt Part 
of his Days, and ended them — oblige the World 


with a more particular Account. 
INcoNvENIENCES OF THE LATERAL METHOD. 


Though the Lateral Operation has coupe ſo great a Name, 
it is not without its Inconveniences Difficulties, any more 
than the Apparatus major: For, firſt, it is ſubject to produce a 
Fiftula in the Perinzum. Secondly, The tranſverſe Situation 
of an oblong large Scone, which cannot be known before the 
Operation, expoſes the Patient to violent Pains, and the. Dan- 
er of Death withour — which may be effeCtually 
ne by the High Operation. Thirdly, The Situation of the 
Stone above the Os Pubis, being fixed there in the Form of an 
Hook, may render the Extraction both difficult and dangerous; 
a fatal Example of which Sermes gives in his Tranſlation of 
Douglar's Lithoromy. Fourthly, When the Stone is lodged in 
ſome Fold of the Bladder, or is very ſmall, or broke to Picces, 
the Apparatus major is preferable : Ras ofren met wich this 
Difficulty in that Operation, according to Sermes. Fiſthly, This 
Method cannot be performed, un 
ſed into the Bladder. Sixthly, The Bladder is liable to be per- 
forated, pinched, and lacerated, by the Inſtruments. Seventhly, 
This Operation can ſcarcely be performed on Women, ej 
cially Adults, without perforating the Vagina; and we are 
niſhed but with one Inſtance to the contrary, which Rev men- 


tions. | 

Upon the Whole, then, Lichotomy appears to be a dang 
ous and precarious Operation; nor can we depend upon one Me- 
thod alone, but rhe 
by the particular Circumſtances of the Cale. 

The Appararus minor is improper, when the Stone is 
and ragged, or too large to be held by the Fingers, or the Pa- 
tient is call, becauſe in ſuch an one the Diſtance of the Bladder 
from the Anus prevents the Stone from being felt and ruded 
to the Perinzum. l, in this Caſe, prefer the Lateral Method, 
or the High Operation. But in Boys, and Adults of a ſmall 
Stature, when the Stone is ſmall and ſmooth, and can be forced to 
the Neck of the Bladder, and particularly when it is lodged in the 
Neck of the Bladder, the A 
Perſons, or where the BI 


er is ulcerared, the High Operation is 


dangerous; but in Children, and young Mea, it may 3 
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Maire, who fays, that he lived a long time after this at Beſan- 
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fician to enſure a Perſon from a Relapſe. © 


Tun: Mamap io YTRACTING THE Fron our of Tue 
cat d LADDER oF Womrn, . 


| Women ae fy? m Sie in the Bladder, than! 
they are more regular in their Diet, and their vrinary 
e fo that,” in OT 
Ges re mor Atſelf with the and, when it ddes 
2 of ir ig r Seen Padre er — 
ts y Danger of 
an Operation, For this Reaſon, it is generally obſerved, that 
dip we cn 0 One Wortn' un e, Taye, ar bande 
ons a retnarkable Caſe, where 1 
A Gentle wotman, about five 
Chad for me to confult me about a 
e Oh, to be the Stone, and advis'd her to de, 
Medicines, till ſuch time as ſhe ſhould 
no more of her, till ſhe was in renee 1 
again, and found a Man-midwife 
, the Stone was fo unluckily ſituated, es if wr 
diver het, Pain being the Srotie into the Pa : 
„ that the Stone ſhould be taken away imme- 


e ſhe could be delivered. This, however, I op- 
I agd che Patient Was delivered by . 
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"only by the Dikiration of 
1 N. 40 3 we have re- 
| ihces, ehe the 1 ſpecity d Method has 


ſucceeded happily in many Women, both and old, tho" 
eee. 
Fer this Nen, a A of Inſtruments is re- 
2 Cute of the Stone in Wotpen, than in Men : There 
hs re und even more Methods invented of ex- 
rraQting the Stone from Women, than thoſe we have deſcribed 
ing Men from the ſame Misfortune. But, for the fake of 
Diſtintnefs, the general IN >» hom Stone from 
Women, as well is from Men, may be av into thoſe per- 
formed by rhe ſialler, rhe greater, the bigh, lateral . 
Appariths: 9 cheſe way again be differ 
3 ſhall now rreat of the which 
is to be perfo in different Manners, accord he Va- 
N | m . "But, fince are va- 


i the 

and cn = 9 at, inf the 2 I e 
them prom t nus or Vaging, to arch for the Stone, 

it gradually towards the Perinæum, and, — 
idle, downwards, towards the Left Side of the A 
cle of the Iſchiurn, til it is to the Touch; the . 
ay be made-down w the Stone, withour 
the Stone becomes viſible, when it ſhould 
in the Anus, or extradted, as in Men. | 
e Stone ſticks in the Urethra, orders It, by 
do Fingers into the V to be protruded for- 
on arid Yate" dh with an Hook. e have the com · 

3, except that ſome firſt dilate the Urethra with 

or Forceps if —_ 55 and 
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8 18 to be held afun- 


then extract the Stone with an 49 or 

will not Iccompliſh it. 

re to the Apparatus major, 
Way, by dilating the Urethra 

tian-roor, or —— Spong 

the Admiſſion of the 1 9 

may be aſſured there is a Scone, 


der 8 . Scrotum in a Man, 
that 8 may be viſible 
52 (e Ja „18 may proceed in 
he moſt proper, When the Stone is extract 
muſt ſearch pg more, and the Remainder muſt be extra 


in the ſame manner. It is ſeldom neceſſary to tie the Patient; 
and the Operation may be in the ſame manner performed, while 


the Patient lies croſs a Bed. 
res more lnſtruments ; and 8 
hods are various, tho” the 


Apparatus major r 

Practice atnong che Moderns is, to the Wotnan on "a Te- 
ble, ſecuring her by proper Aſſiſtants, ope of whom is to hold - 
open the Labia Pudendi, and Ny while the Surgeon in- 
troduces a male Conductor, (ſee Tab. XLIX. Fig. 2.) and then a 
female (Ng. 3.) through the ſhort Urechra into Bladder : 
Theſe Ber (7 A to dilate the Urethra with the Neck 
of the 6.L + SEO and between thetn be con- 
IS Tab. XLUX. Fig. 5.) with which he gently 

at 


1 
- : 


— 


he need not ſcruple to make an In- 
el of the Bladder into part of its Body, 
ce this is done ia Men without the leaſt ar 


ſeems to approve of this Practice, as he has recommended and 
delincated a ed Catheter for dividing the Urethra of Wo- 
men, when there is Occaſion ; which Colot, likewiſe, commends, 
and we have repreſented (Tab. LIII. Fig. 7.). Some pals che For- 
ceps thro' a narrow cann Conduttor, As too grow an Ex- 
78 of the Neck of the — 11 22 — an continence 
rine, it is to apply a ſtrengrhening Fomentati 
a few Days. Bur Sd Women are more ſubje&t to this, than 
oung. When the Parts are wounded, ici 
ſerviceable. ; ec 
Marianus adviſes to leave the Expplſion of ſmall Stones to Na- 


ture, as the Urethra in Women is ort and lax : A large one, he 
e 


Tranſactiat, N“ 260; of a Girl about tu 22 from 
And Pf whom a eee on, without 
and. a. previ iſtention of the Bladder ; the Balis of which. Stone 


yulnerary Medicines will 
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Kind, but the moſt ſurpriſimg of all - is chat in 


was a Her- pin, about fix Finger's-breadth long, and of à pro- 
9 TOMUS. A Lichotomiſt, or Surgeon who, cuts 
| one. | tt rn, 1 
LITIM... A Thread feveral times doubled. aeg 
me 4 


LITOS, u, ſimple, not very compound. So 
eee eee 
5 Pop The as LIBRA. . 


Wi TRON, Ares, in the Autic Dialect, js the fume as rev, 
itre. whe Dialect her, 
' LITTERISTUM. An obſcure Word in Paracelſar, which. 


thinks, ſhould be extracted, as in Men. But the ptoper | ſeems to import a kind of magical Cure, or Charm, for à parti · 
for the Inciſion, he ſays, is between the Os Feinory . ie cular "hang | 12 e 1 28 
thra. When, therefore, he has introduced a grooved. Catheter LITUS. A Liniment. . 


into the Bladder, an Aſſiſtant draws the Labrum Pudendi on chat 
Side, where the Wound is to be made, till the Operator has a 
diſtinct View of the Part: He then makes an Inciſion about a 
Finger's-breadth from the Os Femoris, and proceeds as in Men: 
Nor ſhould the Surgeon, be terrify'd at a profuſe Hzmorr 

Tho? Marianus has not diſtinctly pointed out the Part, I. am in- 
clined to think, he made his Inciſion in the ſame Place with Frere 

Faques, and Rav, Some paſs a Dilatator between the Con- 
ductors, to diſtend the Neck of the Bladder ; and then extract 
the Stone wich a Forceps. For my own Part, I never, uſe that 

rmidable Inſtrument, but introduce my fore Finges, inſtead of 
it. Others recommend a Diviſion of the Urethra, and even of 
the Body of the Bladder, as leſs dangerous than a violent Dilata- 
tion: Others oppoſe this; and, in favour of their, Opinion, 
aſlegs the many Inſtances of large Stones diſcharged ſpontane- 
auſly, by che Aſſiſtance of Nature alone, or by the Help of Diſten- 
tion: Which Opinion is countenanced by Molineas, and con- 
firmed by Caſes, which he enumerates ; but we muſt obſerve, 
that all thoſe Stones, were ſmall, the largeſt ſcarce bigger than a 

Pigeon's Egg: Theſe, indeed, and larger, may be extracted 
without the Koife; but certainly all cannot. We may therefore 
conclude, that the Method of extracting the Stone from Wo- 
men ſhould be varied according & its different Size. Some 
introduce a grooved Catheter before the male Conductor (ſee 

ab, LIII. Fig 7.) ; and then paſs that, wich the other Inſtru- 
ments, through its Groove. 

Frere Jaques ulually cut Women in the ſame Manner as Men: 
But he has been followed only by Ras; for the Generality of 
Lithotomiſts have preferred che preceding Method, though, in 
my Opinion, when the Stone is too large ro be extracted thr 
the Urethra, without injuring the Neck of the Bladder, and the 
Bladder itſelf, this will be ſerviceable to the Patient; nor is there 
any Danger of weakening the Neck of the Bladder, bur very par- 
tic ular Care is required to avoid the raſh Practice of Frere Zaques, 
who wounded the Vagina, or Rectum; which Accident Women, 
who have born Children, are very ſubject to. Faltonet ſays this 
Method of Lithotomy in Women requires more Caution than 
any other, and therefore recommends the High Operation, when 
the Stone is large; or adviſes to cut the Vagina, Bladder, and its 
Neck upon the Catheter, which Buſſtere would have done upon 
the Stone itſelf, brought to the Neck of the Bladder. Mery, in 
order to avoid a Laceration, and Incontinence of Urine, pro- 
poſes to paſs a grooved Catheter into the Bladder, and cut thro? 
its Neck, with Part of the Vagina, as in Males; which is leſs 
hazardous than a violent Diſtention or Laceration: For, even in 
the Time of Celſus, it was a received Axiom, that Inciſions are 
lef; dangerous, and more eaſily cured, than Contuſions or Lacera- 
tions. And, therefore, it is no Wonder, that Hildanus, by cut- 
ting almoſt in the ſame Method, pug the Bladder, and Part 
of the Vagina, and dilating the Wou wh with his Finger, 
and partly with a Knife, to the Neck of the Bladder, ſhould ex- 
tract a Stone as big as a Hen's Egg. He likewiſe produces a Caſe, 
where ſeveral Stones eſcaped through an Ulcer of the Parts, 
which was afterwards healed ; and, conſequently, fuch Wounds 
are not incurable. 

Doug las propoſes to extract a ſmall Stone, by dilating the Ure- 
thia with a Tent of Gentian-root, or prepared Sponge. But, 
when the Stone is large, he approves of the High Operation, 
diſtending the Bladder with warm Water, and compreſſing the 
Urethra by an Aſſiſtant's Finger in the Vagina, and then making 
an Inciſion into the Bladder, immediately above the Os Pubis. 
This is a very proper Method, when the Stone is very large, and 
the Patient young and healthy, as there is no er of wound- 
ing or weakening the Sphincter of the Bladder, fo as to cauſe an 
Incontinence ot Urine; but, with Morand, when the Stone is 
ſmall, 1 muſt prefer the Apparatus major, or minor. 

It is to be obſerved, that Stones are ſometimes formed in the 
Bladders of Women, by an Incruſtation on large Needles, Hair- 
bodkins, or ſore ſuch Bodies flipping into it: For, when 
there are foreign Bodies in the Bladder, the earthly Parts of the 
* will adhere to their Surface, and in time form a very large 

. And we are furniſhed with numberleſs Inſtances of this 
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"LIVIDUS Moſevles. The Pxcrmiavs; which fe. 
LIXIVIUM. | A Lye, that is, Water impregnated. with the 
Salts of burnt Vegetables, | N 585 
* LIXIVUM. An Epither for Oil, which flows ſpon 7 
without Preſſure; or for Muſt, which runs in the ſame | 
LOBELIA, * . N 0 
The Characters are | | 2 
It hath a tubulous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided into many Parts, each being ſhaped ſomewbat 
like a Tongue, and are ſpread open like an Hand; this is incloſeu 
« full of face, ee Ne d fume Shapes . 
s 1 Or © JUICE, urrounds a Nut Or. 2 > | 
I. eee 
Miller mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Lobelia fruteſcens, portulacz folio. Plum. Nov, Gen. 
This Plant was natned by Father Plamier, who diſcovered it 
in America, in Honour to J, a learned Botaniſt. * 
 LQBELLUS, or LOBULUS. A ſmall Lobe. Thus ha, 
Ils of Fat are called Lobrli Adipoſi; and the Extremities of 
e Bronchia, which end in little Knobs, are call'd Lobub Pa- 
monum. Winſlow calls the ſmall Lobe of the Ear, Lobalus. 
_LOBUS, dae, in Botany, ſignifies a Pod; and ſometimes 
the Unguet, or white Part of the Leaves of Roſes. . 
In Anatomy, the Diviſions of the Liver, and Lungs, are call d 
rr N e Tip of the Ear is named its Lobe. 8 


** 


US ECHINATUS. 
Characters are; i 
The Leaves are equally pinnated; the Flower conſiſts of one 
Leaf, which is cut into many deep Segments, and is almoſt of an 
anomalous Figure: From the Cup ariſes the Piſtillum, which be- 
comes a. rough, prickly Pod, in which are contained one or two 
hard roundiſh Seeds. l 
Miller mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 1 
1. Lobus Echinatus; fructu flavo, foliis rotundioribus. H. L. 
The yellow Nicker- tree. 2 
2. Lobus Echinatus; fructu cæſio, foliis longioribus. See 
Bonpuca. ' 
Theſe two Plants are very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and all the Caribbee Iſlands, where they climb upon the Shrubs: 
and Trees which grow -near them. The Leaves, Branches, 
Stems, and every Part of them, ate greatly beſet with Prickles ; 
which renders it very troubleſome to pals between them, where 
they gow etty cloſe. | 
LOCALIA 2 are 1 oth 'd — | 
n particular Parts; or, more frequently, exter li- 
a Localis Membraza is the Pia later: — 2 
LOCH. The ſame as LincTvus. n 
LOCHIA, aix:e, or ANU. ions of the Uterus. 
after Childbirth. Theſe conliſt, generally for the two firſt Days, 
of a kind of bloody Serofity, and gradually become more white, 
and leſs in Quantity; which, during the whole Time, cannot be 
determin'd, ſome Women having more, others leſs: Not can 
the Duration of this Flux. be limited ro any N Time; for, 
in ſome, it continues fifreen or twenty Days only ; in others, 


ry... 40 
In general, however, the Lochia may be eſteemed to flow re- 
gularly, when the Colour gradually changes from rediſn to 
white; when the Flux is equal as to its Conſiſtence, and at laſt, | 
becomes ſomewhat viſcid; when it has no ill Smell; and when it 
gradually decreaſes in Quantity. 
The Lockis ſometimes flow in too large Quantities, either on 
account of ſomething retain'd in the Urerus, which prevents ix 
from contracting duly ; or a too great Fluidity or Agitation 
the Blood. In this Caſe, the Patient is frequently ſeized with 
fainting Fits, and Convulſions; and an extraordinary... Paleneſs,, 
Weakneſs, and Swelling of the Legs, ſhew that the Lochie are 
redundant. If, therefore, it proceeds from a Retention of : 
ing in the Uterus, this muſt, if poſſible, be brought away 
the Hand, Bur, if it proceeds from a. tog great any 5 Tau 
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\oiration of the temperating Decoctions of Barley, 
ulfions, Opiates, and Ae are to be Ad 
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hens the werine eſlels- — any Cauſe — 
1 855 prey of the Mind deer of na 
"The Cole Amgen ſuch Suppreſſion are, 6 Phreniti 
— | 
— Vieſentery, 22 Kid- 
per 255 | — — of be Hearts 
| 
(ork Copyulfons;z which. are — — d, unleſo 
lux of the Larkin can be reſtor'd.; but ceaſe EL 
925 returns. n theralore, muſt have a 
ew to the Lockia, and e-means, endeavour to 


procure, this ſalutary 2 ot this Purpoſe, mild Anti- 
15 are to be exhibited, in order to correct the Tendency of 
Serum to Acidity, ſuch as the Teftaces mentioned under the 
rticle Ac mild Diluters are to be given, as 
of Barley, Cre and Almonds, and ſmall Broths: To theſe may 
be added, mild. Aperients, which are eſteemed ſpecifically to pro- 
mote the Lochie, and conſiſt of moderate gatdiac and uterine 
redients. But great Streſs is to be laid on aperient and te- 
90k. Topics, Clyſters, Fomentations, Plaiſters,, enge 
ping-glaſſcs applied to the inferior Parts, peſſaries, and Sup- 
poor which much contribute to relax the utetine Velſels, and 
hs a Return of the Lochia 
Boerbaave adviſes not to bleed in 7 * aboye · mentioned Diſ- 


orders, from a Suppreſſion of the Lochia, without 
utmo and cautions — treating the Sy wu 
p oms, as Rr Bid. per proceed: ra other 


92 Motte ſays, that, upon 2 * — of the Lechia, there” 
1 9 and the Belly becomes hard, diſtended, 
Fc I'd an dan 00d to theſe are join d neee 
ptoms. 
F The Methad of n by the ſame Author, is 
to give an emollient Clyſter without Cathartics ; to bleed in the 
Arm, not in the Foot, br fear of loading the Uterus, and Parts 
adjacent, more, and to repeat Bleeding occaſionally. 
' He recommends a Cata =, which is t0 be renew'd as i 
grows cold, made in the following Manner: 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, 'Marſkmallows, Violets, and 

SGBroundſel, of the Flowers of Chamomile — Melilot, of 

Linſeed and Fen ceek- ſeed, and of Wheaten- flour, of 
ench one Handiul: them i in Water. 


ll dle, adviſes a C Mer. or rather à half Clyſter, of this 
| joh, four times a 
; He, farther, 2 Purges towards the laſt. 

Jo caſe of a violent Looſenels attending, which ſometimes 
happens, the ſame Author directs Bleeding, repeated according 
heats apo cies ; a Decoction pa ys > ot of Couch- 
Freon wild Succory, with an Ounce of the Shavings of 

tſhorn and Ivory, with a little Cinnamon; and two half 

Clyſters a Day, made of a Sheep's-head Broth, 'boil'd. wich che 

vol on ; and with a Handful of Mullein, Flowers of Chamo- 
mile and Melilot, and as much Wheat flour. 

He ſays this Method always n very well. 

In this Caſe, the Diet he ditects is Broths of Beef, or Fowl 
with a little of the Shavings of Hartſhorn and Ivory boiled 


in it 

Neither the Quantity of the Lochia, nor the Time of Gale 
Duration, can be ron ds 7, being both ſſrant, 2500+ 3 to 
the Differences of Age and Conſticution. in the 
Motte knew two Women, in whom they ceaſed —— very Dy 
aftcr_ their Delivery, without being followed with any Swelling 
of the Belly, or Lin, or any other Accident. The fame Au- 
thor knew two, who were left as dry the fifth Day after their 
K ns Sas before A * as there was neither Fever, Tenſion 


told chem they had no ill Conſe- 
quences way We Brig 
in cw ee Loodia comtiend. tes, fix, or ſeven Weeks, and 


Bo: whether their Duration is ſhort or long, tis of no Con- 


4 Su of the Locbia is often cauſed by exceſſive Anger, 
„Fear, or other Paſſions; and ſometimes by a fingle Word, 
ſpo ke by ſomebody in the Room inadvertently, and of no Im- 


Sos by the Smell of a Flower, a very little Cold, a 
ar, or — Noſe: The Conſe oe of ſuch a == 


2 ho, 
Delivery, was 
by « Fever, dn en 
pp roin; where, 
two Days after, Aeon Bac jb, ood with Redneſs, Hear, 
Dore b | 


L OC 
Hie firit endeavoured to divert the-Fluxion, and 1 — 


ever, by Bleedi the " 
8 he Pr e 


par gs 2 others, 

but ra yy ed theſe Cara ow for 

as old n * the. Aſhes, P 

Ointment of 'Marſhmellows, and che Suppurmive; 

2 he means the Bafhcog; By the Scl ee 
r Tumor in eight Days; s 

being eco by tn th Wound was i — 

0 Ca frer> I ICI! * 

Ls More urterly- dilapproves Bleeding in the. Foot in theſe 
Caſes; and, gives @-yery. good Reaſon tor bis Opinion, that it 
muſt peceſlarily increaſe the Flux of Humours, alrcad meer 
N ITS, and the adjacent 

2 * Author, B ives amo ber Hiſtory of v4] 


1 * Diſcharge of the Locbia; for the three 
Dey wy wh, hen afterwardgo. diminiſhed by little and little, till che 


cal; ifeſt Cauſe; 
ey es en . nog, . TS 


Renn en 
pon it, attended wild a violent Looſeneſs, * the 
12 giving her a Clyſter of Whey, without ny, —— 
boar gn oy 7 1-4 afcer, let her Blood at the Arm; then 
Loy of 6 Nang her Belly, dipt in the following 


ſhe could bear it, —— were conſtantly chang'd 2 | 


CET grew cold. The Decoction was made with the 
Leaves of Mallows, Marſhmallows, Violets Ground(el, 
of Chamomile, and Linſeed : Scrain it, and- then add one 
ons of new Milk. 

Of this Decoction, Ale, be gave her Clyſters in half che 
uſual Quantity, that ſhe * retain them the Twelve 
Hours after he took away ſome more Blood, and ſtill continued 
theſe Fomentatiohs and,Clyſters ; and, twelve Hours after, re- 

ted Bleeding again. By theſe means the Fever left ber, her 
become ſo oy ealy, the Lochia 
Covered in eight Da 
Her R —— — 2 this Courſe, was of Veal and Chicken · 
Fu er ers ——— little wich Cinnamon, wich a 
Wine, 
Le Motte —.— for the good Effects of this Method · very 


8 from its relaxing and moiſtening both the Solids and 


The ſame Author, Ob/. 413. gives an Inſtance of a Woman, 
who contracted a Di — he the former, , by Pape Us 
of Bed in a violent Fright, after ſhe had lain-in five PIP 
tried the Method recommended above; her Pains dimioi 
but, hewever, continued for more than forty Days; mean time 
her Belly grew larger, than ic was before ſhe was deliver'd; after 
this ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with an exceſſive Pain in the Belly 
der in N few Hour 2 G = 2 5d 

rom an Aperture, w __ itſelf about four Fingers-br 

on one Side of the” Nayel. He dreſſed with a Tent of Lint, 
armed with a common Suppurative and cured the Wound per- 
ſectiy in about ei Days. \ 

In caſe of a Tumor, which will ot als os Fomen- 
tations, La Motte adviſes 2 made of the ſame Ingre- 
dients as the above-mentioned Fomentation, with an Addition of 
Flowers of Melilot, Fenugreek-ſeed, and Marſhmallow-roota, 
with which he — Bags to be filled, and applied to the Part. 
As ſoon as he perceives any Signs of Suppuration, he applies the 
Mucilage and Melilot-plaiſter; and, when Matter is perfectly 
form d, he lets ir out with a Lancet at the moſt depending Part. 

Ob/. 416. This Author gives an Inſtance of a very 
Tumor happening after Delivery, attended with but very liti 
pr without ny monies Cauſe; there having been no Su 

eſſion of the Lochia, or any other: bad Accident : This 
t to Suppuration by the above-mentioned Cartaplaſms and 
brought and cur'd her in about two Months. 
© LOCULAMENTA. Loculaments are licde diſtin®t Cells, or 
, +Parcitions, within the Seed · veſſels of Plants. 

LOCUS. - A Name for the Pſzudo-acacia; ſiliguis glabris. 

LOCUSTA. . A Name for the Valerianella; arvenſu ; be- 
com; bumilior; ſemine depreſſo. 

Locus ra ALTERA. A Name for the Valerianella ; arven- 

Je rein on bumilis 8 ſerratis. 


Offic. Jonl. de Inſet. 62, Schrod. 
Mer. Pin. 200. Aldrov. 404- Mouff. ** 28 . bet 
8 Loca . IR _ 


e Colour, liv 


Fields. Locuſts in a Suffumigation relieve under a 
cially ſuch as is incident to the Female Sex. ir 
12 b 


A has no Wings, but large Members, wh 
2 This dried, and taken ia Wine, is a very good Antidote 
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 LOSUSTA Ma Malina is Shell, of the Lobſter Kind. 
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LONAN CAMBODIA. dee Eaux Indiew Ben. 

'> LONCHITIS. | 

- "Phe Characters are, 


The Leaves re emble thoſe of Fern, but the Planuke are exr'4 
at the Baſe ; the Fruit is like that of Fern 

Boerbaaue mentions but one Species of this Plant; which is, 

Lonchitis; 2 major. T. 758. Fill Senate, . 
C. 9. P. 8. Fill * r, acu/eata, tmajbr. C. 8 Prod. 151. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Pius, Nl. 1. p. 25. | 

It is called Lonchitis from * n Lonche) a Lance, becyuſe 


its Leaves Se telelnblüng the Heed of that Wes 
r Rowe” erica and dure. Hit. Plant. . 


. 1 MINOR. A Name for the Polypodium ; aw 
1871118 PR PRIMA. A Name for the Hermoda#y/vs , 
fo vadrangelo. 
NCHOTON. Tue beſt Species of Vitriol. Oribaſius, 
Colle. Medic. L. 11. 

K. . and LONGAON. Names for the Inreft+ 


 LONGISSIMUS DORSI. This is ® very com 
und narrow Muſcle, ething like the 8 but more 


and thicker, ſituated between . Apophyſes, and the 
Naas u it mentioned, dee e err 


It covers the Semi-ſþ or Tranſver ſo-ſpinalis 
Tach the Semi-ſpinalis Lumborum. rs upper 17 10 between 
Gero - lunbaris, and Tranſverſalis Colli. 

Its inferior Inſertions are partly by diſtinct tendinous Portions, 
undd by a broad Aponeurolis common to it with the Sacro-lumberis, 
and partly by large Falciculi of fleſhy Fibres, which, at = 
Sight, ſeem to compoſe one uniform Maſs. It is fixed by the 
Tong, flat, tendinous Portions of different Breadths, to the laſt 
al A s of the Bick, to all thoſe: of the Loins, and to 
one or two of the fi Spines ob the Os Sacram. Theſe Por- 
tins lie at different Diſtances from each other, but are all con- 
e . 


Thence they rut) u 25 3 „diverging from the 


d begwaing to be ir inner or anterior Sides; t 
terminate above in ſmall Toundiſh inſerted in the E. 
wewſtics of the ſeven-upper tranſverſe py thn ot the Ac. 


and in the 9 — be 
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The Longifitnus Dorſi is an Aſſiſtant to the Sac 
hong a he to 7 0 8 Portion of that Muſcle, which it helps 
very powerfu the 2— and of 
Fibres, in * 2 and Loins wht 
extended, whether, & in Sirting or Se or 1 and in prev 


fink under the Weight of the or of — 
— aſſiſts in 3 or Sen all the Mo- 
trons and { ons, of which theſe Verte eſpeciuliy thoſe 
of the Loins, are ca in all Poſtures of the 5 and in this it 
bears, alſo, ſome Reſemblance to the interior or vertebral. Por- 
to e ae e 
on aber of e, and — Sacro-himbures, are of 
um 5 r 
LONGI DINALIS. Longinudion!. 27a 
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t nog an ZEſtuariutn, or Stove, 
of the ity order to convey 

ONGUS © COLLI, The Name of a Muſcleof the Neck. 

This.vertebrat Mute i made up of ſeveral others, Htdqatetl 
laterally along the fore Side of all the Vertebræ of the Neck, and 
ſome of the upper Vertebrz"of the Back. 
It A * vided into two Portions; one ſuperior, confi 

1 and one interior, r 


obli — — 
The Gperi 4 is cover d by the Rectus anticus anticus Longus 
of the 11845 Toe Moſes of f it conſiſts, are nd below 


ro all the tranſverſe A that lie between rhe firſt Verti 
and the laſt: Thence they run u 19 and are inſerted 
the amerior Eminence of the firſt Vertebra, and in the Bodies 
—_ __ 2 in the Eminence it b 
united to goes to the Os Oceipitis, 

from it. 


that ie ir can hardly be te Lumen _ 
netted ec 
« lara! Br 0 | 


The inferior Portion _— almoſt og; ws 
are Avex lateral 


Muſc les, which it, are div 
outward: They ed below, to 

the of the laſt Vertebra of the Neck; and of the firſt three 
of the Back; and ſometimes of more: From thence they run 
upward, and a litde obliqu LENT and are inſerred' neat the 
tranfverſe A ſes of „ 


the firſt and 
| e 


theſe two 
may; neverthel ed by an * 


he, Which rums between them, from the 2 
5 of the ſix Al the 


The remaining Part of theſe Muſcles are not concerned in theſe 
© Motions, which ſeem to be peculiar to the laſt Vertebræ of the 
Neck, or the firſt of the Back. 

By the upper and greareſt Part of the lower Portion, they coun- 
cerbalance the poſterior Muſcles of theſe Vertebre, and binder 
the Neck from bending backwards, by the Contraction of the 
Sterno-maſtoidzi, when, lying on the Back, we raiſe the Head. 

It muſt here be remember d, that the natural Situation of the 
Bones of the Neck is oblique on the fore Part; and that the 
Neck is bent in ſuch a manner, as that the convex Side of the 
Curvature lies forward, and the concave Side backward. There- 
fore, when we would hold the Neck ftreight, and bridle it, as 
it is called, this Curvature muſt be deſtroy'd: This is done by 
theſe two Muſcles, which in this Caſe make an Extenſion, in a 
manner, in oppoſite Directions; and fix all the Vertebrz of the 
Neck cloſe to each other, as if they were but one Bone. 

The Longus Colli of one Side performs theſe Motions ob- 
liquely, and may likewiſe co-operate in the lateral Inflexions of 
the Neck, with the Scaleni, and other Muſcles, which perform 
theſe Motions. Win 


ſlows Anatomy. 


LONKET. _ of Turpenrine. 

LOPA. A Scale, or Scoria, of any Metal. 

LOPADES, in Oribaſius, Collect. Medic. Lib. 2. Cap. 58. im- 

rts a Sort of Shell-fiſh, which, he fays, are y ſmall; 

ee On I ns uced large, 
unlike 


ſters. 
LOPHADIA, or LOPHIA, * or A, A Natne 
for the firſt Vertebræ of the Back. Lophia, alſo, ſometimes 
fignifies the upper Part of the Back of the Neck. 

LOPOS, ders. Bark, or Scale. In Hippocrates's Treatiſe, 
intitled Mochlicus, it fignifies a thin Piece of Leather; Galen 
ſays, the hard external Part of it. 

LOPPA. The metallic Maſs, which reſults from a cemen ; 
_ Calcination, either with or without Regulus. 

LORA. Secundary Wine, made by macerating the Husks 
of Grapes, after the Juice is preſſed out, in Water, and expreſſ- 
ing them again. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 13. and Galen, de 
yy * Facultat. Lib. 2. Cap. 9. give Directions for making 
this Wine. 

LORDOSIS, A, from Nerd be, bowed or bent inward, 
(in Oppoſition to d edc and xvg3s, gibbous, as Galem writes, Com. 
Aph. 46. Lib. 6.) is an Affection of the Spine, in which it is 
incurvated, or bent inwards, towards the anterior Parts, men- 
tioned by Galen, in the Place above quoted, and Com. ad Aph. 

5. Lib. 4. and Com. 3. in Lib. de Art. where he defines a Lor- 
to be irs rd gow Tis pdxeu; diacegphy, © A Diſtortion of 

cc the Spine towards the anterior Parts: And ſays, it is occa- 
fioned, us rd wejow i rd opord\inov, © By an Inclination 
« of the Vertebræ towards the anterior Parts.” Hippocrates uſes 
indifferently Ab (Lordo is) and Nh. (Lordoma), as he 
uſes JCuo:s (Hyboſisr) and dc ẽ (Hyboma), xigeua (Cyphoma) 
and xn (Cyphoſis), to ſignify the contrary Affection, Gib- 
boſity. Lib. de Artic. & is Mochlico. See HyBoMa and Cy- 


PHOMA. 

LORICA. A kind of Lute for coating Glaſs R made 
of Glaſs, and broken Retorts powder'd, worked with Potrers- 
clay, and then moiſten'd a little with warm Water. The Glaſs 
Veſſel is to be cover d with this about a Finger's-breadth thick, 
and then is ſuffer d to dry gradually, that it may not crack; but, 
if it ſhould, the Cracks are to be filled up with treſh Lute of 
the fame Kind. Collect. Chym. Leidenſ. Cap. 229. 

LORINDE, in Paracelſus, is the Sound and Agitation of 
ſtagnant . ö 

RIND Matricis, is an Epilepſy, or convulſive Diſorder, 
NN ary” — — of frequent Uſe in Surgery 

LOR crap, or in Su . 
The Lorum Hildani is deſcribed under the Article FRacTUR a, 
and repreſented Tab. XXIX. Fig. 17. Lorum Vomitorium is a 
Thong of Leather, impregnated with the Juice of ſome nau- 
ſeous Vegerable, which the Antients directed to be thruſt down 
the Fauces, with a View of exciting Efforts to vomit. Scribonivs 
Largus, N 180. adviſes this Method, in order to diſcharge 
Opium from the Stomach, when it has been taken in too large 


LOTIO, or LAVATIO. Lotion, or Waſhing. This Word 
is uſed to expreſs either univerſal or particular or Barh- 
ing. ion is, alſo, ſometimes applied to Medicines, which 

OTIUM. - Urine. | 

LOTO AFFINIS. A Name for the Medicago; vnlnerariæ 
facie; Hiſpanic; and for the Vulneraria ruſtica. 

LOTURA. The ſame as PLYMa; ſee. 

LOTUS. N 

The Ovary becomes a Pod, which r 
hy Oy one nt as it were into Cells, full of Seeds, whi 

OL. 
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are for the moſt part of a roundiſh The Leaves grow 
—”"—_ and, at the Origin of the Pedicle, have two Wings 
e little Leaves at their Sides. 
Boerbaave mentions fixteen Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Lotus ; polyceratos; frureſcens; incana; alba; major; la- 
tifolia; ſiliquis curtis, renuibus erectis. M. H. 2. 177. 
2. Lotus; polyceraros; fruteſcens; incana; alba; Gliquis cur- 
tis; craſſioribus, brevioribus, erectis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 37. 
Trifol; Hemorrkoidale. Offic. Trifolium rectem album 75 
tum walde. J. B. 2. 360. Lotus Hemorrhoidalis major five Tri- 
folium Hemorrhoidale majus. Park. Theat. 1 100. tns penta- 
phylle ſaliquoſus villoſus. C. B. P. 332. Raii Hiſt. 1. 968. Tourn. 


|. 403. Lotus incana of — _ Scribonti Largi. 


hs 1022, —— * 2 
£ pontaneouſlly in Sicily, France, and other Countries: 
is in Uſe, which is commended, by Riverizs, in the 


The 
2 LG; fuel 
Lotus; wor fruteſcens; Cretica; argentea ; ſili- 

qub longiſſimis, ndentibus, tectis. M. IN ©. 19% g 

4 Lotus; pratenſis; ſiliquoſus; luteus; minor; & mollior. 
C. B. P. 332. 

5 Lotus; ruber; filiqui angulosl. C. B. P. 332. 

6. Lotus; ruber; ſiliqui angulos folio variegato. 

7. Lotus; luteus; filiqui angulosd. 

8. Lotus; pentaphyllus; flore majore; luteo ; ſplendente. C. 
B. P. 332 ifolinm corniculatum, tertium. p. 570. 
9. z penraphyllos; anguſtioribus foliis; luteus; minor; 
fruticoſior. Raii Sywop. 150. 
, 42 Lotus; ſiliquis Ornithopodii. C. B. P. 33a. J. B. 2. 
58. 

11. Lotus, pentaphyllos; minor; hirſutus; filiqui anguſtiſſi- 


mi. C. B. P. 332, bY 
12. Lotus; ; filiqui cornyti. C. B. P. 332. 

Trifolium, fove Lotus _——— edulis, 9 25 B. 2. 337 

Trifolium, corniculatum, Creticum. Proſp. Alpin. Exot. 268. 
13. Lotus; latifolia; atroviridis; hirſura ; filiqui craſs; ca- 


14. Lotus; anguſtifolius; flore luteo purpureo; ex Inſula Sancti 
Jacobi. H. 4: 3-165 4 . 

15. Lotus; ſiliquis geminis; ina. Ind. 156. 

16. Lotus; bæmorf hoidalis 22 & cindidior T. 403. 


Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 37. 

Theſe Plants are commended againft the Hzmorrhoids; the 
Leaves being bruiſed and applied; for na are emollient and 
relaxing: On which account they are uſed by our Surgeons for 
the Intentions of a 0 relaxing, and maturating, in the 
room of the Mallow. firſt and ſecond Species produce a 
Pea, which is excellent Food. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave, 


Lorus AFRICANA. A Name for the Guaiacana; anguſtiore 


Lorus Arzor. See Cet. TIs. 

Lorus ENNEAPHYLLOs. A Name for the Coronilla; mi- 
nima. 

Lotus PENTAPHYLLOs. A Name for the Vulneraria; pen- 
tephyllos. 

— — POLYCERATo0s. A Name for the Dorycnium ; Monſ- 
Le Befides the foregoing Species of Lotus, Dale mentions the 
following ; which is, 


Lotus corniculata glabra minor. 7 B. 2: 356. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
967. Symop. 3. 334. Lotus e 


lilotus 3 minor 
glabra. C. B. P. 332. Tourn. Inſt. 402. olium { woſum 
minus. Ger. 1022. Emac. 1190. BIR TR FO 

It grows every-where in Paſtures, and flowers in une. The 
Herb is in Uſe, and, as Monti ſays, is anodyne, emollient, ma- 
—_—_— and good for Burns. | 

LOXIA, gi. The Name of a Bird, called, alſo, Curvi- 
1. | 


4. 
The Water wherein this Bird has drank, and its Dung, are 


faid ro gd — againſt an Epilepſy. 
LOZANGA. A Lands? 
LUBAN. Olibanum. 
LUCANUS. The Stag-fly. See Scaranmus CoRnuTUs. 
LUCATELLI BALS 


M. Lucatelluss Balſam. See 
BAL$AMUM- 


LUCERNA. The Name of a Fiſh, called, alſo, Hirundo. 

LUCIUS, Ofc. Aldrov. de Piſc. 630. Bellon. de Aquar. 297. 
Schon. Ichth. 44. Chatrlt. de Piſe. 42, Geſn. de 500. 
Jonſ. de Piſc. 109. Met. Pin. 190. Raii Tchth. 236. Ejuſd. 
Synop. Piſc: 112. Rondel. de Piſc. 188. Salv. de Aquat. 95. 
Schrod. 5. 329. THE PIKE or PICKEREL. 

Ir is common in Rivers, and the Parts in Uſe are the Man- 
dible, or lower Jaw, and the Fat : This latter is a common Re- 
medy, and uſed to anoint the Soles of the Feet, and the Breaſts 
of ts, in order ro make a Revulfion © 8 

a 
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f to 
iti Cough. The Mandible is drying and for 
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which Reaſon it is preſcribed as a 
of Service, alſo, as well as the other Bones of 
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uſed outwardly, ſtop a Diſcharge of Ichor, cleanſe old Wounds, 
and dry the Be AV Water, diſtilled from the Gall, is 
eſteemd in Diſorders of the Eyes. Schroder. 

The Gall of à Pike is much recommended for cold Diſor- 
ders, attended with an Inactivity of the Bile. See BII. 18. It is, 
alſo, reckon'd good for Agues, if raken upon the Approach of 
the Fir; the Doſe is ſeven or eight Drops, in a proper Vehicle. 
It is, likewiſe, ſaid, that the Heart produces the ſame Effect. 

Small Stones are mn Nr a 5 1 any 7 looked 
upon as ſerviceable for helping Women in r; for purity - 
ng the Blood, forwarding the Menſes, and provoking rine ; 
for expelling the Stone from the Kidneys and Bladder ; and for 
a Falling- lickneſs. The Doſe is from twenty-five Grains to 
a Dram. 

Such as are large, fat, and well-fed, having their Fleſh white, 
firm, and ſhort, are the beſt; and thoſe catched in Rivers are 

erable to thoſe in Ponds, and muddy Places. 

The Pike is good and nouriſhing Food, and agrees at all 
Times, but eſpecially in Winter, with any Age Conſtitu- 
tion. Some Authors pretend, that it is hard of Digeſtion, heavy 
in the Stomach, and always affords bad Juice; but theſe Qua- 
lities are only applicable to ſuch as live in Ponds, and marſhy 
Places, and feed upon Slime and Mud. Jovius thinks the Pike 
has but an ordinary Taſte, and . — does not eſteem it; 
but its Taſte differs according to the Country in which it is bred. 
The Roe provokes Vomiting, and ſometimes purges violently. 
The Pike contains much Oil, and volatile Salt. Lemery. 

LUCUMORIANA DORMITIO. A preternatural Sleep, 
protracted for ſeveral Days. 

LUDUS PARACELSI. Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 17. Silex ile, 

quem Helmont Ludum Paracelſi vocat. Worm. N Ludus Hel- 
montii. Grew. Muſ. R. S. 311. WAREN VEIN. 

It is a Stone of the Colour of yellow Amber, but more 
opaque, of different Sizes, diſtinguiſhed by tranſcurrent Lines 
of à dark Aſh-colour like Veins. It is frequently found in mari- 
time rocky Places; and is recommended by Paracelſus for a Li- 
thontriptic. Doctor Grew thinks it a good Diuretic, and may 
be of Uſe for expelling Gravel. 

LUES VENEREA. | 

That the Diſorder called the Lues Venerea, which is endemial 
in the Weſt Indies, was not only brouglit into Europe, but alſo 
3 thro' the ſeveral Parts of it, when Chriſtopher Colum- 

vs, in the Year 1492. diſcovered the Iſland of Hiſpaniola, is the 
Opinion of moſt Authors who have treated of this terrible Diſtem- 

r; ſuch as Rodoricus Diacins 3 in his Book de Morbo 

enereo; and Nicolaus Monardes, in his Treatiſe de Simpl. Med. ex 
novo Orbe allatis. Tho' tis certain from Experience, that this 
formidable Diſorder was firſt in Spain, then in Italy and France, 
and afterwards in Germany, propagated by Contagion, in conſe- 
gn of Copulation with impure Women, yet there are ſome 

uthors, and among the reſt, Menadous, in his Treatiſe de Viru- 
lentia Venerea, Cap. 15 Nicolaus de Blegny, in his Work, inti- 
ruled, L' Art de guerir la Maladie Venerienne, and Fohannes Bap- 
tiſta Synibaldus, in his Book de Geneanthropia, Lib. 9. Trac. 2. 
who think, that this Diſorder may, in the Female Sex, be pro- 
duced without any,virulent Contagion, when, for Inſtance, a Wo- 
man admits of the Embraces of many Men promiſcuouſly, for 
which Reaſon they aſſert, that the Diſtemper has always raged 
among Perſons uncommonly addicted to profuſe Venery, ſince, 
from the Stagnation and virulent Corruption of the various Seeds, 
Humours of an offenſive Quality are | Sram which infect firſt 
the Woman, then the Man, whoſe Embraces ſhe admits, and, 
in Proceſs of Time, the Perſons who lie in Bed with them. Tho 
we do not abſolutely reject this probable Opinion, but rather 
allow, that from this Cauſe a Diſorder, not unlike the American 
Lues, may proceed, yet it cannot be denied, that the Species 
of the Diſorder brought from America by Contagion, is attended 
wich more terrible Symptoms, and is far more violent and ma- 
lignant, than that produced by promiſcuous Venery ; fo that 
the Diſorder may be communicated not only by Copulation, bur 
alſo by Contact; by the Hands, for Inſtance, when moiſt with 
Swear ; by Kiſles, and, in ſucking Children, by the cloſe Applica- 
tion of the Mouth to the Breaſt and Nipple of the Mother or 
Nurſe: And fo virulent and contagious is this Diſorder, that it 
may, alſo, be communicated te others, by drinking out of the 
ſame Cup, or wearing the ſame Clothes uſed by an infected Per- 
ſon; and the Infection is ſometimes lodged in the Body for ſeveral 
Years before it diſcovers itſelf, or produces any terrible Effects. 

The Lues Venerea may be defined, A malignant and putredinous 
Dyſcraſy of all the Humours, but eſpecially of the Serum and 
Lymph, ariſing from a Venereal Tait, received into the Body. 
Its Signs and Progreſs, are as follows: Thoſe who, from impure 
Venery, have contracted the Diſorder, perceive the Force of the 
Contagion firſt, and moſt conſiderably, in their Pudenda, which 
become affected wich Inflammations, Tumors, Pains, preterna- 
tural Hears, Exulcerations, and 222 of Humours. Then 
the Virulence of the Poiſon is diffuſed firſt to the moſt adjacent 


and contiguous Parts, and, in Proceſs of Time, to thoſe which 
are more diſtant and remote; for as ſoon as the malignant Taint, 
which gradually acquires 


freſh 


Strength, is convey'd to the viral 


LUE 


Juices, the Lymph and Blood, all the Parts, both fluid and ſolid, 
ar 


e affected by the Corruption ht on. Thusa preternatura 
Languor Wearineſs ſeize the whole Body; the Strength is 
eatly impair'd ; the Countenance, and eſpecially the Forchead, 
is ſtrangely * with Spots and Puſtules, which are ſome- 
times larger, and ſometimes ſmaller. Tubercles of various Kinds, 
dry and moiſt, furfuraceous, or ſcaly, but of different Colours 
and Bulks, according to the different Parts they poſſeſs, break 
out here and there all over the Surface of the Body. All the 
Parts of the Body, being deprived of their due Nouriſhment, 
waſte away and decay. In the more lax Parts, conſiſting of 
Fleſh and Fat, malignant Ulcers, which penetrate co the very 
Bones, are formed. About the Articulations, racking Pains, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the arthritic Kind, are felt; in the interme- 
diate Parts, alſo, between the Articulations, intolerable Pains, 
which rage with greateſt Violence in the Night, are perceived, 
not only about the Perioſteum, bur, alſo, in the Meditullium of 
the Bones: Tophi and Gummara, Abſceſſes and Caries, are, alſo, 
frequently formed in the Bones, and ſo affect their Subſtance, and 
the Texture of their conſtituent Laminæ, that in deſtroying their 
Coheſion they are corroded, and fall aſunder. Beſides theſe 
Symptoms, it ſometimes happens, that rhe Hairs fall off; and the 
inguinal and axillary Glands, togerher with thoſe of the Neck, in 
— * of the Stagnation of the contaminated Lymph, con- 
tract Tumors, which, if neglected, degenerate either into Ulcers, 
or a Scirrhus. And theſe Symptoms lay a Foundation for a ſtill 
eater Number of Misfortunes ; ſo that the Lues Venerea, in- 
ſtead of being called one Diſtemper, may juſtly be pronounced 
a — Combination of an almoſt incredible Number of Diſ- 
orders. 

But in no Part of the Body are the Effects of this virulent 
Infection more 1 than in the Head; for, beſides the in- 
tolerable nocturnal Pains with which this Part is afflicted, the 
Hairs fall off from the Cheeks and Eye-brows; in the Lips, Mouth, 
and Palate, Puſtules and Tubercles are formed, which degenerate 
into malignant Ulcers. The Gums are covered with Aphthæ 
and Ulcers, which not only render the Teeth looſe and carious, 
but alſo make them drop from their Sockets. The Uvula, the 
Tonfils, and all the Membranes covering the Fauces, are affected 
with intenſe Hear, Pain, Inflammation, and Exulceration. The 
ſpongious Bones of the Noſe, becoming carious, are conſumed ; 
and, being deprived of the Palate, which ſupported them, the 
Nolte falls; after which, the Patient's Breath is not only putrid 
and diſagreeable, but his Speech in a great meaſure vitiated, and 
an incurable Hoarſeneſs brought on. Neither do the Ears and 
Eyes eſcape the Fury of this Diſorder, fince, by irs means, the 
latter are externally affected with Pain, Rednels, Itching, and Li 
pirude, and internally, being loaded with Humours, their Sight 
is deſtroy'd, and ſometimes a Suppuration is brought on. The Ears 
are afflicted with a violent Ringing and Pain, whilſt rheir inter- 
nal Subſtance is exulcerated, and rendered carious. The Bones 
of the Cranium are, alſo, * corroded, and deformed 
with Tophs and Gummata. us Rhodius, in Cent. 1. Obſ. 33. 

ives us an Account of a Countryman labouring under a Lues 
enerea, in whoſe Dura Mater he obſery'd three white Gummata. 

Theſe are the principal Symptoms, with which this terrible 
Diſorder is attended; and how much they are capable of injuring, 
diminiſhing, ahd, at laſt, totally aboliſhing the whole Fabric of 
the human Body, and the various Functions of its Parts, is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious from what has been ſaid. Sydenham, in his 
Epiſtle de Lue Venerea, has given a full and accurate Hiſtory of this 
Diſeaſe, when beginning, when arrived at ics greateſt Height, and 
when in its Decline; and taught us in what manner it firſt diſco- 
vers itſelf, and afterwards, inſinuating itſelf deeper, and diffuſing 
its Influence wider, how it affects, weakens, and diſorders the 
remote Parts. But, in order to prevent Miſtakes, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that all the Symptoms already enumerated are not found 
in all Patients labouring under this Diſorder ; for ſome of them 
are only to be obſerved in ſome, and others of them in others. 
Nor are we raſhly, from ſome of the Symptoms, but rather from 
a conſiderable Number of them, to determine, with reſpect to 
the Preſence of this Diſeaſe ; nor ought we, when at firſt Tu- 
mors, Exulcerations, and other Diſorders of the Pudenda, appear, 
to take the Diſeaſe for a confirmed, but rather a beginning Lues, 
ſince theſe Symptoms, when duly treated, and ſeaſonably cured, 
never terminate in a Lues. | 

Though I am of Opinion, that the Lues Venerea may be eaſily | 
known by the above-mention'd Signs, yer I ſhall ſpecify ſome 
Diſeaſes, with which it ſeems to have ſome Agreement and Ana- 
logy: Of theſe the moſt conſiderable is, the Scurvy ; which, as 
well as the Lues Venerea, is accompanied with a Languor and 
Torpor of the Body, wandering as well as fixed Pains, which 
are increaſed in the Night- time, Contractions of the Nerves, 
Puſtules, hard Tumors, and various Exulcerations both of the 
Mouth and Penis, as Eugalenus, in his Treatiſe de Scorbato, informs 
us. So that tis not to be wonder'd at, that Charleton, in Lib. 1. 
de Scorbuto, Cap. 4. affirm'd, there was fo great an Analogy be- 
tween the Lues Venerea and the Scurvy, that there were ſome 
9 ſo common to both Diſorders, that they could not 
be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt skilful Phyſician, eſpecially in the 

„ maritime 
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maritime Coaſts of the more Northerly Climates, ſuch as Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Holland. If, therefore, theſe two Diſeaſes 
ſhould happen to rage in one and the ſame Place, great Diligence 
is requiſite to form a right Judgment of each Diſeaſe ; for there 
are certain and infallible Marks, by which the skilful Phyficiun 
is enabled to diſtinguiſh Venereal Puſtules, Serpigines, and Ulcers, 
ſeemingly of a cancerous Nature, from ſcorbutic Impuriries. But 
theſe Marks are more eaſily learned from Practice and Experience, 
than taught by Precept and Inſtruction. Exgalenus, however, eſta- 
bliſhes this Difference, that in Venereal Eruptions, when laid o 
with a Cautery, the Matter is pinguious, and reſembles ſmoked 
Bacon; whereas the Matter of ſcorbutic Eruptions has no ſuch 
Appearance. Beſides, the ſcorbutic Spots rarely appear till after 
the Gums are exulcerated, and the become livid, or black ; 
whereas tis quite otherwiſe with the Venereal Eruptions. The 
Whole of ſcorbutic Ulcers are, alſo, ally livid, whereas thoſe 
of the Venereal Kind are red about the Edges, whilſt their Cavi- 
ties are of a whitiſh cineritious Colour. As for ſcorbutic Exul- 
cerations of the Mouth, they firſt affect the Gums, and after- 
wards, tho' gradually and _ the Fauces and Tonſils; whereas 
Venereal Exulcerations generally firſt affect the Fauces, and its 
Parts, and then the Gums. 

We are not, in like manner, to be too forward and precipirant 
in pronouncing an Herpes, an Impetigo, or other inconſiderable 
cutaneous Ulcers, a Lues Venerea; but ought rather firſt to inquire, 
whether the other Signs concur to give the Diſorder that Deno- 
mination. theſe cutaneous Dileaſes differ 293 from 
thoſe of the Venereal Kind in this reſpect, that the former, after 
the Eruption, are not attended with Inquietudes and Wearineſs of 
the Body; are by no means accompanied with ſuch intenſe Pain; 
and are not in the Night- time fo augmented by the Heat of the 
Bed, tho' by that means their 1 increaſed. The fame 
Caution is to be uſed with reſpect to Tophs, Nodes, and Gan- 
glions, which may not only 3 from a Venereal Taint, but, 
alſo, from any violent Tenſion and Vellication of the nervous 
Parts, as we ſometimes obſerve after genuine arthritic Pains. 
Unleſs, therefore, there are ſome other concurring Symptoms to 
determine our nts, we are never too raſhly to ſuſpect a 
Lues Venerea. Nor are we indiſcriminately to account all Tu- 
mors of the Glands Venereal, ſince theſe are frequently ſeen in 
various Parts of the Body, in Caſes where there is no Reaſon 
to ſuſpect any Venereal Taint, as is ſufficiently obvious in ſtru- 
mous Caſes. But, in judging of the ſeveral Diſeaſes which bear 
an Analogy to the Lues Venerea, the Phyſician ought, above all 
things, to conſider the former Life of the Patient, which, if ir 
has luxurious, and ſpent among lewd and profligate Wo- 
men, often affords a pretty ſatisfactory Proof of a latent Vene- 
real Taint, eſpecially when the other Signs concur to prove the 
ſame. The Patients, alſo, where there is a Suſpicion of a Lues 
Venerea, are to be ſtrictly examin'd whether they know the par- 
ticular Manner in which the I ah was communicated to 
them; and to be exhorted in a friendly manner to diſcover their 
own Suſpicions to the Phyſician, though moſt Perſons, either 
through a Principle of Modeſty, or Fear, conceal the Origin and 
Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, and are unwilling, when arriv'd at the 
Years of Maturity, to confeſs themſelves guilty of the Follies 
of Youth. But if any one confeſſes, that, in conſequence of 
Copulation, he had before contrafted a Gonorrhcea, Exulcera- 
tions, and other Diſorders of the Genitals, we are carefully to 
inquire how theſe Diſorders came to be removed, ſince from 
this Circumſtance a Judgment of the Diſeaſe may be the more 
eaſily form'd. 

e now come to conſider the Cauſe of the Lues Venerea ; 
and as in Europe this Diſorder is only to be aſcribed to Conta- 
gion, and a morbific Taint, communicated from thoſe who 
are infected to thoſe who are ſound, we ſhall here briefly ex- 
amine by what means this deſtructive and highly ſubtle Poiſon 
exerts its Violence on the human Body. Now Authors agree, 
that the Venereal Taint is principally communicated in the fol- 
lowing manner, when, for Inſtance, either by Friction or Con- 
tact, in ſucking, kiſſing, or ſuckling, the Poiſon inſinuates itſelf 
into the Pores; or when, exhaling in form of Vapours, it enters 
the adjacent Parts; or, which moſt commonly happens, when it 
is communicated by impure 53 —— to either of the Parties. 

h in theſe Circumſtances Phyſicians are ſufficiently . 

et they widely differ with reſpect to the ſpecific Nature 

. of acting of this Poiſon, ſince ſome derive its Virulence 
from an acrid, e coagulating Acrimony; others from 
an alcaline corroſive Salt; and others from a certain ſpecific 
Acrimony. But all this is abſurd Jargon, fince each of theſe 
Hypot takes the Effects produced by this Poiſon for the 
Cauſe 8 them. But, in my —— an over - curious 
Inveſtigation this Matter is not a tely nec , fince 
there are in Nature many Subſtances of ſo fine and fubtile a 
Contexture, that ek 1 — 1 and Craſis, — 4 — 
tly their ſurpri ing, entirel our 
. This is ſufficiently obvious in 0 doe the 
Small- pox, the „malignant Itches, the Bite of a mad 
Dog, and others of a like Nature, in which no one has hicherto 
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been able to explain the Nature and Quality of the Poiſon. But 
tis ſufficient for all the Pu of Medicine, by reſiſting the 
PI Effects of the Poiſon, to prevent its operating on the 
buman Body; eſpecially ſince, in Matters of an abſtruſe Nature, 
tis more expedient to confeſs our Ignorance, than to advance 
things which cannor be proved. 

. Fernelizs, in a diſtin& and accurate manner, delivers his Sen- 
timents of this Diſeaſe, in the following Words: © In the Ve- 
© nereal Diſeaſe, and others of a venomous Nature, many me 
© ſicians are prolly deceived, becauſe, when they obſerve 
« Diſorders diſcover thern(elves by a Peccancy, an Acidity, for 
< Inſtance, or Acrimony, of any of the Juices, they conclude 
that the Diſorders are produced by this Acidity or Acrimony 
e alone, without 1 whether there is in the Humours any 
© other Principle which excires the Diſorder. And , 
without doubt, ſuch a Principle cannot be ſubjected to t 
& Senſes, yet it may ſtill be rationally conceived ro exiſt ; 
< otherwiſe we muſt remain 1 Ignorance with re- 
« {| to theſe Diſorders.” ides, if we refer the abſtruſe 
and ſpecific Energy of thi: ſpreading Contagion to manifeſt 
Qualities, ſuch as an acid, a ſaline, or alcaline Acrimony, we 
muſt certainly commit egregious Blunders in Practice, ſince it 
would not be difficult ro remove the Acrimony of any Humour 
by proper Medicines, which however cannot be eaſily done in 
a Lues Venerea, For which Reaſon, thoſe, in my Opinion, 
ſeem to be in a great Miſtake, who think, that Quick-filver, the 
_ Wir pe 1 Ag yen — by means 
of a highly penetrating Principle of an arure, which 
ide? and corretie:he worm: Achd. 1 

But, that I may not be t t to paſs over in 8 every 
thing relating to the Nature of theſe ſubtle and active Poiſons, 
I ſhall deliver my Sentiments concerning them. Supported then 
by a long Courſe of Experience, I affirm, that the Nature of 
the contagious and Venereal Poiſon conſiſts in an highly ſubtle 
ſulphureous Fluid, or in a phlogiſtic, ethereal, and fermentative 
Principle, which, _—_— itſelf, contaminates the other Juices 
of the human Body. And there are various Circumſtances from 
which this Property of the Venercal Poiſon may be deduced ; 
for *ris well known both to Philoſophers and Phyſicians, that 
a Sulphureo- ethereal, or oleous, or any other Fluid, may be 
ſurpriſingly divided, diſſipated, and multiplied, as is obvious in 
Subſtances furniſhed with ſuch a Fluid as Civet, Musk, and 
the Fume of Sulphur, the ſmalleſt Molecules of which are ca- 
pable of being ſo diffuſed, as to communicate the ſame Smell to 
an incredible Number of other Bodies. Now, if we conſider 
the Venereal Poiſon, it is of ſuch a Nature, that it may for 
many Months, or even . Years, lie concealed in the Body, 
before it produces any terrible Effects; which certainly could not 
happen, if it was of another Nature, and, at the — time, 
lodg d in the Blood and 1 becauſe, by the continual Cir- 
culation of theſe, it would be brought into Action; ſo that the 
Venereal Poiſon may be juſtly defin d, A Ferment of a ſulphureous 
and oleous Nature, which, being ſheath'd up in a pinguious Sub- 
ſtance, is, with Difficulty, unfolded, and not eaſily mix'd with the 
other Juices. This Opinion is confirmed by the Propagation of 
the Contagion ; for whether the Venereal Taint is, through the 
Pores, communicated to a ſound Perſon, it is only, at firſt, mix'd 
with the pinguious Fluid lodg'd under the Cuticula; or whether 
it is convey'd by impure Copulation, it is in like manner, at 
firſt, only inſinuated into the pinguious Membranes of the Pu- 
denda, or the ſeminal Lymph, which, alſo, conſiſts of oleous 
Parts, till, at laſt, by means of theſe Juices, as a pinguious Ve- 
hicle, it is conveyed to the Lymph and Blood, and infects, con- 
taminates, and vitiates, the whole Maſs of Humours. 

This Opinion is ſtill more effectually confirmed, if we reflect 
on other Diſeaſes communicated by means of Contagion; ſuch 
as the Plague, the Small-pox, the fles, and petechial Eru 
tions; the Matter of which is, alſo, of a putrid ſul — Ne- 
ture, and may, for a long time, lie latent, and wrapt up in a 
pinguious Viſcidity, till, being freed and diſc d, it is by other 
Cauſes put into a multiplicative Ferment, and conveys the ſame 
Taint to the vital Juices. And the terrible Effects of the Ve- 
nereal Poiſon, which diſcover themſelves by a putredinous Cor- 
ruption of rhe Humours, are to be aſcribed to a Principle of a 
ſulphureous Nature, ſince tis certain from Experience, that pin- 

ious Bodies are far ſooner brought into a State of Putr | 

n others. Thus I bave known ſome wounded in the Belly, whoſe 
Omentum, being very fat, and protuberating from the Wound, 
ſoon became fo putrid, that the By- ſtanders could not bear the 
fetid Smell. The celebrated Boerhaave is much of the 2 
nion, and delivers his Sentiments in the following manner: 

« Yenereal Poiſon is firſt lodged in — Humour of the 
« human Body, which in ſound Perſons fills what the Antients call d 
ce the Panniculus adipoſus, and the Moderns Membrana celluloſa 
cc fo that the Contagion, entering the Pores of the Epi 
< paſſes through the Skin to the Cellulz of the Membrana 
« adipoſa, where, mixing itſelf with the pinguious Liquor lodg'd 
cc there, it is, by the continual Heat, Motion, and Continuance, 
ce more and more heighten'd in its Quality, corrodes and core 
N 1 | — rupu - 
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ce rupts the ſuperincumbent Skin and Cuticula, whil 


in the 
© mean time, it contaminates the adjacent oleous ule all 
% around. Hence the Diſorder is farther ſpread in the Panni- 
© culus adipoſus, than in the ſuperincumbent Skin, which is 
* deſtroyed and corroded.” 

What has been advanced by Boerhaave, ſufficiently proves, 
that the Membrans adipoſa is not only the principal Receptacle 
of the Venereal Poiſon, but, alſo, that it is principally affected, 
when the Blood is already tainted, and the Diſeaſe pretty far 
advanced, as is ſufficiently obvious from the various external 
Corroſions, and phagedenic Ulcers. But the Truth of this is 
{till more effectually evinced by what the ſame celebrated Author, 
2 little after, advances : For, lays he, © The Membrana adipoſa, 
« as it were, ſuppurating, the denudated Muſcles appear beauri- 
&« ful and ſeem y. The Ulcers only prey upon the Tunica adi- 
„ poſa, without affecting the Skin; unleſs it ſhould be deſtroy'd 
in conſequence of a Conſumption of the ſubjacent Veſſels. 
For this Membrane is ſoft, of a lax Contexture, and continually 
lubricated with a pinguious Juice, which circulates ſlowly, and 
remains long in that Part. Hence, if the Membrana adipola is in 
any manner corrupted, it is eaſily ſuſceptible of the quick and wide- 
ſpreading Taint, whilſt, at the ſame time, the ſubjacent Muſcles, 
and ſuperincumbent Skin, are unaffected; perhaps, becaule theſe 
— 5 — 8 * —— and, conſequently, more ca- 

e of reliſting t rruption. . 
"ot as — contributes more to fink the Reputation of a 
Phyſician, than a wrong Prognoſtic; ſo great Judgment and Cir- 
cumſpection is requiſite in 3 lett we ſhould ſhamefully 
tread in the Steps of Empirics, who, where there is the ſlighteit 

inning of a Lues, pretend there is great Danger, and, for 
that Reaſon, ſubject the Patient to harſh and cruel Medicines ; 
or, when the Infection is great, and the Caſe full of Danger, 

temiſe an eaſy Cure by their Arcana. The Violence of a 

es Venerea, and the more or leſs dangerous Events depend- 
ing upon it, ought to be — from the follow- 
ing Circumſtances. Firſt, then, If the Patient is young, or arriv'd 
at the Years of Maturity, and is of a ſanguine and healthy Con- 
ſtitution, he will more eaſily ſupport the Diſorder, than thoſe 
who are choleric, pituitous, or leſs robuſt, ſuch as Infants, Chil- 
dren, and old Perſons. But this Rule does not hold with reſpect ro 
Women, who, tho* weaker than Men, yet generally ſtand the 
Shock of this Diſorder bettet than they, ſo long as their Menſes 
The Cure of this Diſorder, alſo, ſucceeds better in 


continue. 
the Spring and Summer, than in the Autumn and 8 and 
better in hot and Southerly Climates, than in moiſt and North- 


erly Countries, wherethere are large and frequent Falls of Rain : 
For this Reaſon, many, who 50 from Germany io France, * 
that means, more eaſily freed from this Diſorder : Not becauſe in 
France the beſt Phyſicians are to be found; bur, principally, be- 
cauſe the mild and temperate State of the Air greatly favours the 
Cure of this Diſorder. It is, alſo, obvious, that a beginning 
Lues is more eaſily cured, than one which, being long continu 
has taken deep — Nor are we, for this Reaſon, ever to 
deſpair, or deſert the Patients labouring under this Diſorder ; but, 
when milder Medicines prove ineffectual, we are to have re- 
courſe to thoſe of a more draſtic Nature; and, on the contrary, 
we are ſometimes to deſiſt from ſtrong Medicines, and uſe thoſe 
of a more mild and benign Nature, according to the State and 
Conſtitution of the Patient; by which means, Patients, in a deſpe- 
rate Situation, have been often reſtored to perfect Health: A me- 
morable Inſtance of which is given by Fernelius, in Cap. 17. 
But that the Phyſician may not be deceived, with reſpect to 
the Event of the Diſeaſe, he is to have a due Regard to the 
different Stages of the Diſeaſe, or the Violence of its con- 
comitant Symptoms. It is, therefore, to be obſerved, that 
they, who, in the firſt Stage of the Difcaſe, are only afflicted 
with a virulent Gonorrhcea, a Diſcharge of malignant white 
Matter, Bubos, and Swellings of the Teſticles, nocturnal 
Pains of the Head and Joints, conſequent thereto, and have 
the peccant Matter only lodged in their Fluids, are = re- 
covered. In the — Stage, where there are Ulcers of the 
Penis and Fauces, together with Puſtules and Boils diffuſed all 
over the Body, which they call the Great Pox, and which com- 
prehends other external Ulcers, and where the ſolid Parts are al- 
ready, in ſome meaſure affected, the Cure is far more diffi- 
cult, but ſtill poſſible ; __ Circumſtances, ſuch as the 
Parient's Method of Life, his Strength, and the concomitant 


Diſorders, prevent it. The third and bigheſt Stage, which is 


accompanied with a Caries of the Bones, a profound Exulcera- 
tion of the Palate, Bones of the Noſe, and Lungs, is ſo highly 
dangerous, that all Hopes of Recovery are loſt; for the more 
noble the Parts corrupted are, and the more neceſſary for the 
Functions of Life, the greater the Danger ariſing from a Lues 
Venerea is; which, alſo, holds true wich reſpect to any other 
Parts, which, being, in a great meaſure, out of the Reach of 
Medicines, cannot be 2 if there ſhould be a Neceſſuy 
for it. In like manner, if the Patient's Body is impure, and 
full of ſeorbutic Humours, or if any of the moſt conſiderable 


Viſcera ſuch as the L Spleen, Liver, Or Uterus, are cor- 
rupted, the Patient's Conde 


tion is, in a great meaſure, deſperate; 


becauſe, in ſuch a Situation, a Salivation can hardly be uſed wich 
Safety. Hence it is, that this Diſeaſe, which, of itſelf, is not 
always mortal, frequently deſtroys the Patient, in conſequence 
of various unlucky Circumſtances ; for ſome, who labour at 
once under a Scurvy, and Corruption of the Viſcera of the lower 
Belly, die of a Droply. Some, whoſe Lungs are ulcerated, die 
of a Phthiſis, or Hectic. Others, whoſe Bones are rendered ca- 
rious, and corroded by a poiſonous Ichor, fall the unhappy Vi- 
ctims of intolerable Pain; whilſt others die of a Sphacelus, or 
a Cancer of the Palate and Uterus; and in theſe Caſes the Car- 
one 3 lo mangled and putrid, as even to be diſagrecable Food to 
orms. 


TAE Cuxx. 


As, in this terrible and obſtinate Diſorder, the whole Maſs 
of Blood and Lymph, in conſequence of the malignant Taint, 
allumes a putrid, vapid, arid viſcid Craſis, highly unfriend- 
1 5 to Nature, from which alone all the Symptoms of this 

iſorder ariſe; ſo, in order to remove this principal Cauſe, no 
more proper Intention can be purſued, than thr all the 
Emunctories to expel from the Body, and its ſmalleſt Veſſels 
and Receſſes, the whole Maſs of corrupted Humours; for, by 
this means, the moſt violent Symptoms, ſuch as Obſtructions 
of the ſecretory and excretoryGlands, together with Inflammations, 
and Exulcerations of the Bones, and all the ſolid Parts, ſpon- 
taneouſly ceaſe, when their productive Cauſe is removed. Bur, 
hitherto, there are only two Methods known of expelling from 
the Receſſes of the ſolid Parts the whole Maſs of peccant and 
tainted Humours ; the one by a liberal and long-protracted Diſ- 
charge of Sweat, and the other by a Salivation, continued for 
a ſufficient time. 

As for the former of theſe Methods, by means of Sudorifics, 
we mult here obſerve, that all Sudorifics are not ly proper 
for this Intention, but only ſuch as not only open excretory 
Ducts of the Skin; dilute, reſolve, and digeſt, the viſcid Humours; 
bur, alſo, and more _— ſuch, as, by increaſing and aug- 
menting the ſyſtaltic Motion of the Veſlels of the Heart and 
Glands, put the viſcid and corrupted Humours, lodged there, 
in Motion, and expel them from the moſt latent Receſſes of the 
Parts. For this Purpoſe the moſt celebrated Medicines are the 
Wood and Bark of Guaiacum, the Roots of China and Sarſapa- 
rilla, together with the Wood and Bark of Safafras, prepared in 
Decoctions, which are to be drank in order to excite Swear. 
But among theſe the moſt powerful is Guaiacum, and its 
Bark, with which the Americans themſelves happily cure a Lues 
hy 3 on — . — 2 a certain acrid 
and reſmous Principle, abſolutely nece or irritating the ſolid 
Parts. Thus, from this Wood, by means of highly rectified 
Spirit of Wine, a reſinous Eſſence is —_— which, when 
mixed with half the Quantity of Spirit of artar, and exhibired 
in a warm Vehicle, ually promotes Sweat. Bur ir is both 
ſafer, and more cuſtomary, to uſe a Decoction. of this Wood 
and Bark, prepared by boiling an Ounce of them in three Pints 
of Water, for an Hour; by which means the ſubtle refinous 
and balſamic Part only is extracted, and the 5 Subſtance 
of the Reſin left; for the ſame Decoction, when gently evapo- 
rated to Dryneſs, leaves a Powder of a browniſh Colour, of 
a Taſte and Smell reſembling that of the Opobalſamum, and 
poſſeſſed of ſo penetrating an Acrimony, that half a Grain of 
it, ſnuffed up the Noſtrils, by exciting a violent Sneezing, 
powerfully, and without any Diſadvantage, expels the Mucus from 
the Sinuſes of the Noſe. 

From theſe Effects we may juſtly conclude, that Decoctions 
of Guaiacum, exhibited in due Quantities, and at r Seaſons, 
by their acrid, ſubtle, {and balſamic Principle, ſtimulate the 
nervous Fibres and Coats of the Glands and Veſſels, to brisker 
Motions; and, by increafing the ſyſtaltic Motion of the Veſſels, 
excellently promote the Circulation of the Lymph and Humours. 
Such a Decoction may, according to the Circumſtances of the 
Patient, be commodiauſly exhibited warm in the Morning, for 
one, two, or three Months, the Patient, in the mean time 
waiting for a gentle Sweat in Bed. By this Medicine alone 1 
have known skilful Phyſicians cure ſeveral Perſons of 4 
tic and ſpongious Habits of Body. Some, alſo, in order more 
effectually to reſolve the Viſcidity of the Humours, order this 
Decoction to be uſed with a Laconic Bath, prepared of kindled 
Spirit of Wine. Nor is this Piece of Practice to be condemn d, 
provided it is only uſed with due Caution and Circumſpe-- 


Bur, in tender, lean, and delicate Patients, this Decoction of 
Guaiacum is not always proper for removing a Lues Venerea, 
becauſe it excites a too violent Motion and Ebullition of the 
Humours. For Patients of this Kind, ons of more 
remperate Woods and Roots are far more proper, ſuch as the 
Roots of Sarſaparilla and China, Saſafras and Juniper-wood, 
the Roots of Succory, Soapwort, Burdock, Liquorice, and others, 
which may, for the fake of s better Extraction, be cover'd with 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; the Salt contained in which is 

ighly efficacious in opening the firm, reſinous, and viſcid Tex- 
ture of theſe Ingredients. But ſuch Decoctions become far more 
2 powerful 


powerful in removing a Lues Veneres, if crude Antimony, tied 
in a Bag, or, which is the Practice of ſome, Quickſilver, is 
added to them in the boiling. Strong Decoctions of theſe In- 


8 may be drank in the Morning; bur, for ordinary 
ink, if ſuch a Courſe is i the Ingredients' muſt be 
boiled in three times the Quant Water, adding Currants, 


ing to the State of the Patient, and 8 
table. 


Take f 
the Bark of Guaiacum, 
_ the rilla, each half a Pound; of the Roots 
of and  Liquorice, each two Ounces; and of 
Salt of Tartar, half an Ounce. 


- 


with two 
up in a Bag, are to be boiled 
and, when the Liquor is ſtrained, the 
a Quart, in order to pro- 
after boiling, add rwo or 


In the Beginning of a Lues Venerea, Relief is afforded 
a due and proper Uſe of theſe Deco®ions. Yer, when the 
iſorder is deep-rooted and inveterate, and a terrible Train of 
Symproms appearing in of the Infection already 
conveyed both to the fluid and ſolid Parts, theſe Decoctions do 
not always anſwer the ion of the Phyſicians; and the 
Violence of the Diſorder, eſpecially in cold and northerly Coun- 
tries, requires, that their diſcutient and reſolvent Qualities ſhould 
be increaſed by the Addition of ſome more efficacious Medicines ; 
which Pu I haye found, from ience, to be beſt anſwer'd 
by TRE in Conjunction with ſuch Decoctions, a proper 
ſe of ſome antimonial or mercurial P , the moſt 
conſiderable of which are AÆthio > or the Golden 
Sulphur of Antimony ——— from a Lixivium of the 
Scoriæ of Regulus of Anti „with a Solution of Gold. 
Three or four Grains of this 1 are highly effi- 
cacious' in removing out of the Blood Impurities of every 
Kind. This Intention is, alſo, anſwered by the Tinctura Anti- 
monii acris, or the ſulphurous Salt of Antimony, prepared from 
the Scoriz of fimple Antimony ; or by Powders prepared of two 
Ran one Part of the Cinnabar 
of Antimony; all of which, if duly exhibited with theſe Deco- 
ctions, in Conjunction with a ra ſudorific Regimen, power- 
fully reſolve and colliquate the viſcid Humours fixed in the ſmall 
= 38 copiouſly evacuate them, not only by Urine, but, 
weat. 

u of Opinion: the S 
am of Opini t ought to previouſly prepar 
for bearing it without any Dilldvancages: For this Purpoſe, when 
there is a Plethora, a proper Quantity of Blood is to be taken 
_ away; then, by Purgatives, the Sordes of the PrimzViz, 

and the whole Dy; ew bg coded off by Stool. But fince 
this Intention is not to be promiſcuouſly anſwered by all Me- 
dicines of a purgative and laxative fy, but only ſuch as by 
their Natures are adapted to this End, we ſhall enumerate the 
moſt proper, which are reſinous Gums, ſuch as Gum Ammo- 
niac, penum, , and Galbanum, which, when ren- 
der d ſtranger by the of Rhubarb, or black Hellebore, 
or by Mercurius dulcis, may, by means of the Eſſence of Guaia- 
cum-wood, or Peruvian Balſam, be reduced to the Form of 
Pills; half a Dram of which may be taken for a Doſe : When 
the Patient is purged, by means of theſe Pills, three or four times 
exhibired FORE every _ — r —— —— is to be 
n, a proper Regimen - inci conſiſts 

m we — 1 uling light and flender Food, Each as Biſcuits, a 
ſmall Quantity of roaſted Fleſh, with fton'd Raifins, weak Broths 
of Veal, or Fowls boiled with Lettice, Endive, * und 
Celeri: 2 alſo, as much as poſſible, abſtain from 
ious Su ces, boiled Fleſh, Fiſh, Preparations of Milk, 

farinaceous Su ces. 2 Ear af 

The Method of cu e Lues Venerea by Salivation be- 
comes proper, when the Hiſorder is deeply rooted, and can nei- 


ther be remoy'd by a ſtrict Regimen, nor the Force of Sudo- 
 rifics, in which 


e more efficacious and Herculean Medicines 
are to be uſed; ſuch as Preparations of Quickſilver, which are 
2 werful Antidotes in this obſtinate Diſorder; becauſe, 
; OL. . . : P 


renacious, and 
minates them 


for this there is not in Nature a more infallible and 
efficacious Medicine than Mercury; fince, in conſequence ot 
the Subcilty of its Parts, by penetrating into the moſt retnote 
Receſſes of the Body, it not only powerfully reſolves the viſcid, 
as it were, lated Humours ; but, alſo, eli- 
the Glands'ot the Palate and Fauces. _ 
There are various Methods of exhibiring Mercury, in order 
to excite a Salivation. Tbus the Antients endeavour'd to cure 
the Lues Venerea by Suffumigations of Mercury, reſolved into 
Vapours. But this Method is attended with confiderable Diſad- 
vantoges; becauſe the groſs and thick Fumes of the Mercury 
are prejudicial and unfriendly to the nervous Syſtem : But Mer- 
cury is at once more frequently and ſafely ufed, when killed by 
proper Ointments, and in that Form applied to the proper Parts 
of the Body. This Method greatly prevails in France, where 
the Surgeons, in order to excite a Salivation, intimately mix an 
Ounce of Quickſilver, extinguiſhed in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Turpentine, with Ointment of Roſes and Pomatum, each an 
Ounce; adding about ten Drops of Oil of Lavender, and half a 
Dram of Persvian Balſam. ich this Ointment the Ancles, 
and, if it is neceſſary, the Knees, alſo, are to be anointed in t 
Morning, with an 1 75 Stornach, a warm Fire, for three 
or four 1 a — 8 Saliva is ry; a 
omirting, at ame time, the a i 
of the Woods. 1 | 1 
But, when the Lues Veneres' is very obſtinate, ſome Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons think it more ſafe to excite a Diſcharge of 
the Saliva, by Preparations of Mercury internally exhibited : 
For this Purpoſe they exhibit four or five Grains of duly pre- 
Mercurius dulcis, reduced to a Powder, with the ſame 
antity of diaphoretic Antimony, and Crabs-eyes, with Con- 
ſerve of Roſes, either in Water-gruel, or ſome proper Infuſion ; 
increaſing every other Day the Doſe of the Mercury, by an Ad- 
dition of two or three Grains; and thus gradually aſcending till 
the Doſe is half a Dram, and a Diſcharge of the Saliva is ex- 
cited; which in ſore, eſpecially thoſe of tender Conſtitutions, 
happens on the ſeventh, and, in others, on the ninth or eleventh 
Day. But if in Patients of languid, torpid, and phlegmatic 
Conſtitutions, the Mercury ſhould not operate duly, then Mer- 
curial Unctions are for ſome Days to be uſed externally ; by 
which means two or three Quarts of Saliva are often diſc gd: 
Then we are torally to abitain from the Uſe of Mercuria 
whether internal or external; and by no means to repeat their 
Uſe fo long as the Salivation proceeds duly; bur are rather ro 
be careful to preſerve the Patient from Cold, and keep him mo- 
derately warm, a Circumſtance which greatly contributes to the 
Cure of the Lues Veneres: For which Reaſon we find, that the 
uable and temperate Hear of the Spring greatly favours the 
re of this Diſeaſe. The Patients muſt, alſo, abſtain from 
Summer-fruits, leſt a Diartheœea ſhould be excited: Neither 
muſt they ever drink cold Liquors, Ale, and much leſs ſpirituous 
Liquors; but rather, in their ſtegd, Decoctions of China Root, 
and the Roots of Vipers-graſs and Liquorice, wich an Addition 
of Raiſins. And this Salivation is to be continued for a Week, 
two, three, or more, till the Saliva is — clear and limpid, 
and there is no longer a fetid Smell of the Mouth obſerved. _ 


ders, of a gent! 
cially, by the 
ſuperfluous and ſerous Sordes 


uality, bur, alſo, and more eſpe- 
Ladd which thimince thay 
the Body. | 


PRAcTICAL CAUTIONS. 1 


In order to the due and judicious Cure of every Lues Vene- 

rea, the Phyſician is —_ to have a due Regard to the Con- 
dition of the Patient, ſo. that by accurately diſtinguiſhing Perſons 
of weak Conſtitutions, Children, and pregnant Women, from 
Patients of hardy and robuſt Habits, he may diſcover what Me- 

thods of Cure will beſt ſuit their reſpeCtive States and Condi- 
tions. It is, alſo, neceſſary, be ſhould” carefully diſtinguiſh a 

recent Lues from one of the inveterate Kind, accompanied with * 
a large Train of violent 1 For different Stages of the 
Diſorder require different Treatments, either by means of milder 
or more draſtic Medicines: And, unleſs theſe Cautions are duly 
and carefully obſerved, we run a riſque, either of CTY : 
Patients irreparably miſerable, or throwing them into 4 
more terrible Diſorder. | 
As a Salivation, unleſs duly managed, is productive of 

terrible Effects, ſo there are many Cautions to be obſerv d, : 
before it is excited, and under it. When cacochymic and ſcor- 
butic Patients are infected with a Lues, we muſt be very cau- 
tious and circumſpect, before we excite a Salivation; for when 
we exhibir Mercurials to Patients of ſuch impure Habit * 


attempt to excite a Salivation by that means, far more formi- 


dable Symptoms are produced; becauſe the Mercury, aſſociating 


wich the Salts contain d in their Humcurs, acquire an highly 
i2 D | corroſive 
* 


corroſive Quality. It will in ſuch Caſes, therefore, be more 
proper to proceed in the following Manner: After having firſt 
cleanſed the Prime Viz by a laxative Preparation of Manna and 
Rhubarb, the Patient is for a Month to drink (weer Whey, im- 
pregnated with the Juice of antiſcorbutic Herbs; ſuch as Scur- 
vygraſs, Fumitory, Brooklime, and Water-c z or a tem- 

ate Decoction of the Woods, mixed with Milk: After which 

caſures, Decoctions of the Woods, or, if it is neceſſary, Pre- 
parations of Mercury, may be ſafely uſed. The like Caution is 
to be uſed in 2 in Men ſubject to ſpaſmodic 
and hypochondriac Diſorders, and in Women diſpoſed to thoſe 
of the hyſteric Kind; as, alſo, in thoſe of both who are 
ſubje& to 2 » or Evacuations of it through 
the Noſe, the Lungs, or the hazmorrhoidal Veins. As for all 
ſuch Perſons a Salivation is improper, ſo it is till leſs to be 
excited in thoſe whoſe Viſcera ur under any Diſorder, leſt, 
their Obſtructions being by that means augmented, the Patient 
ſhould be deſtroy d. ; 

Beſides, it is generally obſerva that Patients of dry and 
lean Habits do not bear Mercurials ſo well as others; fo that, 
before 4 Salivation is excited in ſuch Patients, it is highly expe- 
_ " _ 8 * Hum foes) ly — 
and relax the ri ibres, which are y diſpoſed to 
modic Conſtridtions. This Intention — commodiouſly and 
effectually anſwer'd, by uſing temperate Baths of ſweet Water, 
in Conjunction with mild Decoctions, for two or three Weeks 
before the Salivation is attempted; by which means we often 
obſerve the Mercurials to operate in a mild, and, at the fame 
time, ajſucceſsful Manner. a 
A Salivation is ſometimes accompanied with a very terrible 
Train of Symptoms; ſuch as a Loo of the Teeth, now of 


a blackiſh Colour, in conſequence of a too great Relaxation of 
the Gums ; a Swelling of the Tongue and Fauces, accompanied 
with a Difficulty of Maſtication and Deglutition ; a Loſs of Ap- 


petite; an Interruption of Sleep by the immoderate Diſcharge of 
the Saliva, which, alſo, continues in the Night-time; and a very 
conſiderable Loſs of Strength: All which Symptoms proceed 
rtly from the violent Effuſion of the Saliva, and the ſtrong 
mpulſe of the Serum, convey'd from the Extremities and in- 
ferior Parts to the Fauces ; and partly from a Diminution of 
the Diſcharges by Stool and Urine. For this Reaſon, if the Diſ- 
charge of the Saliva is immoderate, and too much impairs the 
Strength, it is expedient to derive the Motion of the Humours 
to the inferior Parts, by bathing the Feet, by Clyſters, and by 
Laxatives prepared of Manna and Rhubarb; or, if theſe are 
not ſufficient, by means of the balſamic Pills, beighten'd in their 
Quality with the Extractum Panchymagogum Crollii; or b 
means of the Powder of Rhubarb, heighten'd by ſulphurat 
Diagrydium, and with the 8 be at Succory with Rhubarb, re- 
duced into the Form of an Electuary; which, at the fame time, 
greatly corroborates the Gums. Infuſions, alſo, of Paul's-betony, 
abious, Elder-flowers, and Sage, when frequently drank, are 
of conſiderable Service; becauſe, by their means, the Courſe of 
the Humours is directed to the external Parts of the Body, and 
r excellently promoted. 

Belides theſe internal Medicines for procuring a Derivation of 
the —— to _ 2 nf 1 — under a Sali- 
vation, happen in the Mout auces, Gargariſms may com · 
modiouſly be uſed, 2 of purifying and gently aſtringent 
Ingredients; the moſt conſiderable of which are, the Berries and 
Leaves of Myrtle, the Flowers of Balauſtines and red Roſes, 
the Herbs Mint and Baum; the Bark of Caſcarilla, and Maſtich, 
which, when boiled in the Waters of Elder-flowers or Plantain, 
or in Red-wine, may be * injected, by means of a Sy- 

in order to waſh the Mouth the better: In order to guard 
againſt the too great Relaxation of the Gums, and prevent the 
Loſs of the Teeth, nothing is more 2 than the Eſſence of 
the Terra Japonica, the Tinctura Lacce Mynſichti, or the 
Balſam of Life, mixed with the Syrup of Pomgranats, or of 
Oranges; all which, when frequently applied 0 the Gums, are 
of ſingular Service. 

It ſometimes happens, that Mercurials, exhibited in order to 
excite a Salivation, uce violent Pains of the Inteſtines, in 
which Caſe Preparations of the Theriaca are forthwith to be 
exhibited; ſuch as a few Grains of the Theriaca cceleſtis, with 
an Emulſion of ſweet Almonds, and half an Ounce of the Sy- 
rup of Diacodium. Theſe Emulſions, alſo, prepared with anti- 
ſpaſmodic Waters, and edulcorated with Syrup. of white Pop- 
pies, are commodiouſly exhibited, when the Patient is afflicted 
with preternarural and continual Watching, becauſe, in ſuch a 
Caſe, ſtronger Hypnotics are never ſafe. 

| for thirty-fix 


. A Salivation may, ſometimes, be 
Days, and longer; after which the Patients ought, in many 
Cale, to rake a proper Doſe of Mexcuris dulis every Week, 
and, for a conſiderable time, abſtain. from acrid and pinguious 
Aliments. And though, after a Salivation, moſt P have 
keen Appetites, and are ready to devour every Song had comes 
in their Way, yet they ought to avoid eating too liberally, be- 
cauſe they are to be like Children; tor, as moſt of the 


old Blood was carried off by the Salivatioo, fo benign Blood and 
Juices are now to be ; which End is beſt obtained by a 
ſmall Quantity TOES Aliments, dul 2 By chis 
means, a e is enced. ter IVation is 
finiſhed, the Patient nee, Ilſe, to change his Garments, be- 
cauſe, frequently, the Venercal Fomes, not entirely exti 'd, 
pur 1 afterwards capable of producing ne- Di- 
orders; Inſtances of which are to be ſeen in Hildenus, Cent. 5. 
Obſervas. 115. where that Author, among other excellent Cau- 
tions neceſſary to be obſerved in a Salivation, adviſes, that, before 
it is attempted, the Tophs of the Bones are to be previouſly 
ſoftened, their Caries removed, and the Ulcers, as effectually as 
poſſible, are cleanſed. 

The Venereal Poiſon eaſily affects the ſpongious 
Noſe ; and, firmly adhering to the Bones of the Palate, violently 
corrodes theſe tender Parts; and, by its putrefying Quality, re- 
duces them to Fragments, or ſmall Portions. In which Caſe, a 
eie daten wit 1857 . 

t rather to be made into oſtrils, with a Syringe 
Liquors as reſiſt Putrefaction. And may be com | 
of the Aqua Sclopetaria, the Eſſences of Amber and Myrr 
Peruvian , and a few Drops of the Oil of ves: Whi 
Preparation generally affogds fingular Relief to theſe carr 
Parts; for, when this loathſome Putrefaction is not ſufficient] 
ſoon ſtop, the Bones of the Palate are exulcerated, and render 
ſo carious, that Holes are form'd in them, through which ev 
— — 4 into the Mouth, eſpecially Liquors, regurgitate thro 
11 ” „ 6 ; 

Exoſtoſes, and a Caries of the Bones, are not always infallibl 
cur'd by Mercury ; but often more effectually by drinking ſome 
Quarts of a Decoction of Guaiacum every Day. That this Me- 
thod may, at the ſame time, be ſeconded by external 


| s, 
the carious and black Parts of the Bones are firſt to be abraded, 
and the Parts affected ſprinkled with the Powder of Euphorbium.; 
or, in its ſtead, Cotton, dipt in à few Drops of the Oil of Gusia- 
cum, Cloves, or ge Oil of Cinnamon, is to be applied. 
But, in a latent Caries, tis expedient, either by the Knife or 
Cauſtics, to divide the putrefying Fleſh, which coyers the carious 
Bone, that, by this means, it may not only be expoſed to the 
Eye, but, alſo, have proper Medicines applied to it. 

It frequently hap that the Texture of the Bones, and 
eſpecially choſe of are, by the virulent Venereal Hu- 
mour lodged within them, raiſed into Tumors, which degene- 
rate into hard Tubercles, productive of intolerable Pain; becauſe, 
by their means, the highly delicate and ſenſible Perigfteum is 
ruptur'd, In this Cafe, the Relief of the Patient is, alſa, to be 
attempted by external Medicines, the moſt powerful of which 
are the Emplaſtrum Vigonis cum Mercurio, or the Em 
Manus Dei, call'd, alſo, Miraculoſum, heighten'd in their Vir- 
tues by the Addition of a pr 3 of Quickltyer, and 
terebinthinated Balſam of . or Balſam ot _ | 
fame Intention is, alſo, anſwered by the emollient Plaiſter of 
_— deſcribed in his Chirurgia Par va. 

' tO 000K rage Ham ſurpriſing, that the Bones, which are 
without Senſation, and ſo firm, that they can ſcarcely be divided b 
a Knife, ſhould, in this Diſorder, be ſubjected to ſo many Mi 


fortunes, ſuch as Tumor tions, | | 
lerable Pains: Yer, becauſe they are nouriſhed, and grow gra- 
dually larger, the fige lymphatic and nutritious Juice muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enter them; ſo that it is not to be wonder'd at, if they 
are ſubject to Putrefattion and £ : For, whenever an 
acrid Ichor is accumulated in the ® of the Bone, it, by its 
Acrimony, corrodes them in the fame manner that Species of 
Worm, called the Teredo, perforates Wood. This ulceroug 
State of the Bones Avicenna called a Ventolity 
and ſaid it was produced, when the groſſer Part of the putrid Ichor, 
accumulated in the Cavities of OP became concreted into 
Tophs and Tubercles, whilſt che other more ſubtle Part of this 
Ichor, by its Acrimony, corrodes and diſtends the Bones and 
their Membranes; and tis by means of theſe Membranes, that 
the Bones aro ſubjected wo {o violent Pains, and ſcem, as it were,, 
to be 2 with a Piercer. The Pains accompanyi 
Diſorder are increaſed in the Night- time, becauſe, when t 
ſet, the Humours of the become more viſeid aud 
But, by the Heat of the 
Parts are into a brisker Motion, ſo as to vellicate 1 
branes, Tendons, and Nerves, and to diſtend them with a kind 
of vaporous. Flatulency. . 
Venereal Puſtules appearing on the Forchead and Chin, and 
diſcharging a Sanies, or a putrid and acrid Ichor, are not, without 
grout Difculry, removed and conſolidated, unleſs the Venereal 
oiſon 


un is 


Nor do they always yield to Liniments, Oint- 


ments, Plaiſters. I have, however, ſeen excellent Effects 
produced by the Application of a digeſtive Ointment, prepared 
of the Yolk of an Myrrh, and Yexzice Turpentine, mixed 


with an equal Quantity of the Balſam of Life. 

A virulent Gonorrhcea,. or a Fluor albus.in Women, are not 

ſtopt by Mercurials. Theſe Diſorders, therefore, beſides the 
2 Medicin 


of the Spine, 


this 


denacious. 
the acrid, corroſive, and ſubtile 
the Mem- | 


is previouſly, ſubdued, and the Violence of all the Sym- 


- 


Bones of the 


— 


Medicines recommended under the Article GoNoRRHOEA, are 
greatly relieved by Injections into the Uterus and Urethra. In- 
jectious of this K ind may be ed of a Quick · lime- 
mums made with on A > oe eretheny dar 
petaria; to W reparation, in a Gonorrhcea, 3 
Quantity of the of Lead may be added. Nor are Tumors 
the Teſticles cured by a Salivation, unleſs the Deſign is, 
ar the ſame time, promoted by external Medicines; the moſt 
common and conſiderable of which are Fomentations and Vapours 
of emollient Herbs and Flowers, boiled in Milk, and admitted to 
the Part affected, as alſo the Emplaſtrum Vigonis cum Mercurio. 
But there is till another internal. Method of Cure, which, 
when neither mercurial nor ſudorific Medicines 1 
is of ſingular Service, not only in curing theſe Di of the 
Genitals, but, alſo, in removing other Symptoms of this Diſ- 
CE tr ak. = 
pus or c a ies; 
Diſorders are ſo obſtinate, — Oy — — 


thod of Cure, which is to be perſected by Mercurials, in my man- 
ner, highly corrected and exalted ſo as to — . — 
lity, which are to be continued for forme Weeks, and do not excite 


an immoderate Salivation. In Hoffman's Diſſertatio de Morbis 
— Chrowics — eurandis, a Method — 
vered for r i ry di etic, by an intimate Mi 
of Gold or Tin; A Metals are, in a peculiar Man- 
ner, ſuited and adapted to correct and N 
and volatile Nature of Mercury, and that Quality, by which 
proves injurious to the nervous Parts, in ſuch a manner that the 
2 boars f th SOIT by — = —— 
mpages of the branes, but only, 
Motion of the Veſſels, accelerate che Circulation of the Blood 
and Lymph; by which means the 52 Humours are con- 
veyed to the Surface of the Body, and eliminated by the Pores of 
the Skin. , 
. Asfor the P 


ortion bf the 


R 

R is to be edulcorated, in the ſame manner with the former. 
Ani vi red wich 
y carried 


V Poiſon from the Body, provided only the Patient uſes a 
r 
Liquor . Hoffman. 
is Diſeaſe is very often contracted by mere external Contact. 
And the Contagion firſt affects the Part which was touch'd, 
1 Part be covered with the Skin, or only with 
ticula. Hence, when the Diſeaſe is communicated by Ki 
ing, Sucking, or the like, it breaks out upon the Lips or Ni 
in ; and by the Commerce of an impure 
—.— or infected Saliva, the Gums, Tongue, Palate, Uvula, 


the Infection has been received by the geni 
ces Ulcers. But here, in this Stage of the Infection 
e is one obſervable Difference; which is, that if the Part 
affected with the Diſeaſe be covered with the Skin, 
Back of the Penis, an Ulcer formed there will prove very mal 
nant, very difficult of Cure, and, for the 
great Reaſon to dread l ſuch a Contagion 
be whole Habit, ſince that Poiſon which can 
corrode the ſolid Skin, ſhould ſeem to- poſſes a very 
Virulence ; whereas, when the Diſeaſe makes 
ance in thoſe Parts, which are not defended with the Skin 
as the internal Parts of the Pudenda in Women, 
or the internal Surface of the Prepuce, in Men, 
her) leſs formidable, becauſe here the Venercal Venom 
ay to make only through a very thin Cuticle. 
As often as the Eye can judge of the State of the 
infected, a red Spot appears, which nearly reſembles 
Eruption of the Small-pox, or Meaſles, or the Bite of 


hing, 
into 
the 
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Bliſter, which, if it is 6lled only wich a thin tranſparem Lymph» 
after burſting, is generally ben el without any — Mif- 
chief, For what deſerves our particular Notice is, that in this 
Caſe the infecting Corpuſcle, mixed wich the lymphatic Moi- 
ſture, as ſoon as its containing Membrane burſts, is waſhed out, 
and often does not leave the leaſt Taint bebind ir. Hence the 


rurgical Language are called Cryſtallines, are ſo happily brought 
ring Remedies of any great 
: from the known 

Contagion nk up by the abſorbent Veſſels. is — 
by a mere lymphatic Vein into the Cavity of one of the ſmalleſt 
ſubcutaneous Follicles ; where it taints the contained I. 
and raiſes a Tubercle, which, upon burſting, entirely diſc | 
a Poiſon that had no tenacious Matter to lodge in. See CEL» 
LULOsa MEMBRANA, and CHANCRE 


As often as the Marrow of the Bones is aGfeQted with the Con · 


Poiſon has no way to diſcha 
Veſſels here are extremely render, and all the Fl 


irſelf, as the 
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become 

away into fiſtulous, fetid, ic 

dicine or Management in the World can ainſt 
Evil, after it has once reached ſuch a b. 


— 


in any Part of a ar that an 
— —e— between the 2 
the Bone becomes corrupted ; and alwa ac this Place the oſſeous 


Nature can ſave ſuch a Bone; but the ſpreading Caries will pro- 
cced to the Sutures, by which it is joined to the neighbouring 
Bones; and the corrupted Bone will drop out either altogether, 
or in Pieces. For as theſe Bones receive all their Veſſels, and 
their whole Nouriſhment, immediately from the Perioſteum, and 
as there is ſcarce a Circulation of Liquids performed thro” their 
own proper Structure, when the Membrane that wrapt them 
up, is deſtroy d, their {lender Texture muſt of Neceſſity wither, 
the Oil in their Cells muſt become putrid, rancid, and melt down 
into Caries their oſſeous Subſtance. Of this kind are Bones of 
the Palate, Noſe, Vomer, the Ethmoide Bone, the Offa Spongioſa 
of the Noſe, the Os Unguis, Planutm, and the other Bones which 
compoſe the Orbit; as alſo the Laminz of the hollow Bone of 
che ſuperior Maxilla, the ſlender Apophyſes of the Sphenoide 
Bone, its Cells under the Ephippium, and the inferior Laminæ 
of che frontal Sinus. © It ſtrikes me with inexpreſſible Grief, 
ſays Boerhaave, to remember what lamentable Misfortunes of 
this Kind have d, even to ſuch as had been managed 
the moſt eminent Phyſicians of ſeveral different Nations, 
re they put themſelves, now beyond the Poſſibility of be- 
cured, into my Hands. I was well enough acquainted with 
all the boaſted Remedies againſt theſe Diſeaſes of the Bones, 
Salivation, Sweating, Fumigation with Mercury, or Cinnabar, 
and Mercurial Errhines. I knew, and have adminiſtered, every 
one of them with all the Pains in the World, but to no manner 
of Purpoſe : For, when once the inveterate Diſeaſe has taken 
- deep Root in the Membrana Scheideri, which lines the Mouth, 
Nole, and Larynx, and has deſtroy'd it where it inveſts thoſe 
lender Bones, not the leaſt Proſpect of any favourable Event 
remains, except by good Luck the bare Bone happens to 
drop out, leaving the reſt ſound ; but, in the mean time, the ut- 
moſt Endeavours muſt be uſed to keep entire the reſt of the 
Membrane, which is no eaſy Task, conſidering the tenacious, mu- 
cous, oily Liquor, with which this Membrane is beſmeared and 
filled, the innumerable Rugæ and Sinuſes, into which it is folded, 
together with its being conſtantly expoſed to the external Air. 
Let ſuch, therefore, as would not willingly boaſt, what it is not 
in the Power of Art to perform, be very ſparing of their Pro- 
miſes, when they ſee a plentiful Diſcharge from the Noſe of a 
filchy, putrid, rancid Ichor ; or the back Part of the Fauces, 
the Uvula, the Tonſils, or the thick Membrane at the anterior 
Part of the Palate, waſting with Ulcers, which have the Ap- 
rance of Bacon. 
of all proper Means, who neglects nothing that can be done, who 
ſtill, when one Remedy fails, has recourſe to another, who ex- 
erts his urmoſt Art to procure a favourable Iſſue, while, at the 
ſame time, he is very wary in his Prognoſis, acquits himſelf to his 
Patient, keeps himſelf ſafe, and may laugh at thoſe loud Boaſters, 
who run themſelves aground by their vain Promiſes. 

Let us now conſider the Method of curing this Diſeaſe, when 
it is ſcatter'd thro? the Fat, and when, inviſcated in the oily Maſs, 
the prolific Poiſon propagates its Malignity thro the Habit. We 
diſcover this to be the Caſe, when, after ſuſpected Embraces, 
often repeated Gonorrhceas, but more particularly after external 
Ulcers of the Pudenda, which have been neglected in the Cure, 
or eſpecially after a ſeeming Cure has too haſtily been performed 
by the Production of a ſudden Cruſt, by deficcative or eſcharotic 
Applications; when after all, or ſome of theſe, Spots break out 
on the Skin, reſembling the Small-pox ; when ſmall Ulcers break 
out upon the Lips, Guts, Tongue, Palate, the Uvula, Tonfils, 
Root of the Tongue, Larynx, Pharynx, or Cavity of the Noſe; 
then it plainly appears, that the Habit is affected with a Pox, a 
there is not now the leaſt Time to be loſt. But when the Mid- 
dle of the Bones of the Cranium, or of the large round Bones 
of the Extremities, are ſeized with ſuch violent Pains, as if their 
= Texture were rent aſunder, or were about to ſplit; if theſe 

ains begin their Attack after Sunſet, 8 y flow De- 
grees, till about Midnight they become fo intolerable, as to oblige 
the tortured Patient to quit his Bed, but, rowards the Morning, 
abate ſpontaneouſly ; then we may be ſure the Diſeaſe has taken 
Root in the very Marrow of the Bones. Of this we have the 
more Certainty, if, afterwards,” Tumors, whether ſoft, flow, ob- 
ſtinate, or tophoide, or offeous, ariſe upon the middle Parts of the 
Bones; and more ſtill, if the ſoft Parts, which cover theſe Bones, 
are ſo affected with malignant Ulcers, as plainly to diſcover, that 
rhe Meditullium is deſtroy'd ;' or if the whole Body is here-and-. 
— 2 with thoſe frightful, ulcerous Breaches above de- 
ſcribed. | | 
The Aﬀections of the Marrow in this Diſeaſe have been al- 
ready related; only it muſt be here obſerved, that the Diploe of 
the Bones of the Cranium performs the ſame Office, and is 
ſubject to the ſame Diſeaſes with the Marrow of the other 
Bones. Let us, therefore, now conſider wherein the genuine 
Cure of this Diſeaſe, when it is arrived at the Stages now de- 
ſcribeds conſiſts. If I have any Judgment in the ir, it de- 
ends upon this alone, that all the Poiſon, which lies wrapt up 
in the Oils of the Body, be expelled even to the ſmalleſt Atom; 
8 the leaſt Particle cannot be retained without endangering a 
Relapſe. But here we have two great Difficulties to encounter: 
$2137 


Bur he who is diligent in the Application ' 


LUE 

For, firſt, it is no eaſy Matter to di the virulent Particles 
from the Embraces of this 8 Lentor. And, 225 ' 
ſecond Place, it is equally difficult to drive theſe Oils out of their 

Cells, ro lead them back into the common Stream, and to drain 
them out of the Habit. And if all the Oils in the Body are not 
thoroughly diſſolved, and after that entirely diſcharged, together 
with the venomous Particles with which they have | been im- 
pregnated, it is impoſſible to root out the inveterate Diſeaſe; and, 
tho you may ſeem to have cured it never ſo often, it will frequently 
break out again. We muſt, therefore, look out for a Method, by 
which all the Fat, Marrow, and every other tenacious Subſtance; 
wherein the Poiſon has found a Nidus, may be reſolved into mere 
Water, ſo thin and penetrable, as eaſily to make irs Exit by the 
ſmalleſt Excretories. But where ſhall we find an Inſtrument ſuf- 
hcient to perform this? We are provided with one in Mercury; 
for this mineral Fluid, as its ſpecific Gravity is to that of he 
Blood as 13 to 1, by whatever Ways it be carry'd into the Cir- 
culation, will, from the Motion it receives from the Heart and 
Arteries, act upon the Maſs of Blood with a Force proportion'd 
to its Weight; by which means the Texture of the Blood will be 
quite deſtroy'd, the red Spherules reſolved, the yellow ſerous 
ones comminuted, and every other Series of Globules daſhed 
into their ſmall conſtituent ones, till the whole Maſs is changed 
into a ſubtile, — fugitive 1 —— Beſides, it is well known, 
how incredibly minute the Elements of Quickſilver are, and 
how much more ſubtile than the ſerous Globules of the Blood; 
for its being capable of entering the Pores of the Skin, without 
ſuffering any Alteration as to its Virtues, plainly demonſtrates, 
that it is a great deal more penetrating than the larger Particles 
of the Blood. And if we conſider with how much Eaſe it per- 
vades the moſt denſe of all Bodies, Gold, we may reafonably 
conclude, that, perhaps, the leaſt Particles of elementary Water 
itſelf are not ſo ſmall as thoſe of this Mineral, though, at the 
ſame time, from the Principle of Attraction, with which its 
Parts are endued, its Globules run into one another's Embraces, 
and adhere together with a certain Degree of Tenacity. Beſides 
theſe Properties of this Mineral, it is very little fuſes tible of 
Change; and, perhaps, of all known Bodies, is the moſt void of 

crimony. 

Now, all theſe Qualities judiciouſly conſidered, the true me- 
chanical Power appears, by which Mercury is alone effectual, 
alone ſufficient againſt this Diſeaſe. Its Virtues here conſiſt in its 
melting down all the Fluids into a ſubtile Water, and dividing the 
tenacious Oils, ſo that the whole Maſs is ſo attenuated, as to run 
off in the Form of Saliva, or a ſerous Flux by the Inteſtines, or 
a violent Diſcharge by Urine or Sweat. By theſe means the old 
Liquids are totally expelled, and if the Loſs is not reaſonably re- 
paired, by throwing in new Supplies, the Patient, in a ſhort time, 
dies of a Maraſmus. And in managing this Diſeaſe, when it is 
become inveterate, we muſt not truſt to the Power of Mercury, 
unleſs, by its means, every Drop of Oll in the Blood has been 
reduced to Water, diſcharged, and the Venercal Poiſon entirely 
waſhed out of the Habit, along with the reſolved Humours : For, 
if the leaſt Particle be left behind, no ſooner will the Veſſels be 
filled with new Juices, which in thoſe Caſes are always more oily 
than the old ones, then the Diſeaſe will break out again. Whence 
we may conclude, that the Diſeaſe is not perfactly cured, unleſs 
the Patient be reduced to a Death-like Paleneſs, and his Habit be 
= emaciated ; unleſs, - wow the Cure, his Food be as void of 

at as poſſible, and the Courſe protracted, till all the old Hu- 
mours have been quite expelled. In ſhort, it is not every one 
who can manage this Remedy with Succeſs : For if you ta not 
faithfully obſerve theſe Rules, and keep your Patient conſtantly 
warm, and in a conſiderable Degree of Heat too; and if, for a 
Month or two after the Cure, you do not take care, that he abſtain 
from all ſuch Food as is oily, and prone to Putrefaction, you will 
find, to your fad Experience, that you have in vain fatigued him 
with the Hardihips of a cruel Remedy; ſince there will almoſt 
_— remain ſome Taint to rouſe the Diſeaſe again, and give 
ic new Vigour. A great many Things might be brought to ful 


trate what I have ſaid, but that is not my preſent Purpoſe: Only, 


F ſhall ſubjoin one Obſervation, the Truth of which I have too 
much Reaſon to know. It is this: That Mercury cures only as 
it is actuated by the Vis Vitæ, and expels the Venereal Poiſon no 
other way, than as itſelf is put into Motion, fo that its medicinal = 
Virtue is not able to correct this Virulence, when poſleſs'd of a 
Place that lies in a manner beyond the Reach of the viral Impulſe., 
Hence a Caries of the Diploe of the Cranium is not to be cured by 
Mercury, which in ſuch Caſes runs out into the bony Cells now 
emptied of their Oil, and lies there an inactive Maſs. Hence too, 
it is, that ĩit can ſcarcely correct the Marrow of the Bones infected 
with this Poiſon ; nor ever cures ſuch a Gonorrhcea, as has its 
Seat only in the cellular Subſtance of the Penis, upon whoſe 
Veſſels the circulating Fluids have m_ any Momentum, tho” 
at the ſame time, if a Pox has got into the Habit, it will entirely 
remove it. Neither, as I have already ſaid, can Mercury fave 
from Deſtruction thoſe tender Bones which have no other Cover-. 
ing, than a ſubtile Membrane. I have ſeen all thoſe miſerable 
Caſes, and have found how little Help Mercury affords againſt 


them. 


them. But ĩt royes a perfect Remedy for thoſe Venereal Diſ- 
orders that reſide in Parts where the red Blood, Serum, Lymph, 
and other Fluids, are hurry d thro' their Veſſels, with a 
ſufficient Velocity, where thoſe Veſſels are at the fatne time wide 


enough to admit che Particles of this Mineral, and enough 
to continue its Action with a due Force. Hence the Phyſician 


may learn when to be confident of his Art, when to diſtruſt it 


with Reaſon. « 

But when ſuch a Part is affected, as Mercury cannot operate 
upon, muſt we reſign the Patient to his ill Fate? By no means. 
And is there a Medicine from which we may hope Succeſs, when 
Mercury fails? There is. If the Poiſon is never fo intimately 
blended with our Fluids, it may be waſhed out by the acrid Lixi- 
vium of Guaiacum. This Medicine performs that Task, by re- 
ſolving all the unctuous Particles, whether incorporated in the 
common Maſs of Blood, or accumulated in their proper Repoſi- 
rories, and by emaciating the Habit ſo exquiſitely, that not the 
leaſt Drop of Oil remains in it. Hence this has acquired the Name 
of the Deſiccative Method of Cure. In order to the right Admi- 
niſtration of which, the Patient muſt be ſhut up ina Room ſo 
warm, as, by irs mere Heat, to incline him ro ſweating. He 
muſt, during the whole Courſe, abſtain from all Food, and Drink 
which has the leaſt Oilineſs in its Nature; taſting no other Food, 
than Biſcuit and Raiſins, nor Drink, except a ſomewhat weaker 
Decoction of Guaiacum. In the mean while, let him, four times a 
Day, drink as much as he is able, of a very ſtrong Decoction of this 
Wood. I would have him, at every Draught, ſwallow down at 
jeaſt eight Ounces; if he takes more, ſo much the better. After 
he has thus continued drinking for ſome Days, and his Habit is 
now ſo ſaturated with this Liquor, that it is almoſt bloated into a 
Dropſy, you muſt now conſider the Body as quite turgid with a 
Liquor of ſuch a penetrating Acrimony, and acute balſamic Vir- 

as diſſolves all the pituitous, dilutes all the oily, attenuates 


all the tenacious Fluids, and preſerves from further Corruption, 


whatever is grown putrid. Belides, by this time, the depraved 
- Humours have been gently macerated in this medicated Liquor. 
And now it remains, that it be put into a violent Motion, and 
hurry'd through the whole vaſcular Syſtem with ſo much Velo- 
City, as to waſh, deterge, and cleanſe, the inmoſt Receſſes of the 
Body, that the tainted Oils may be entirely thrown out, and, 
— by the continued Diſcharge, the Fomes of the Diſ- 
eaſe may be expelled. For this Purpole, let the Patient now, 
every Morning taſting, ſwallow down as much of this Decoction 
as his Stomach can hold ; then let him place himſelf in an erect 
Poſture in a Sweating-box, or if he lies in Bed, let a Stove be put 


under it. In either of theſe Places, he muſt receive upon his 


naked Body the Steams of kindled Spirit of Wine, and there 
let him ſweat as long, and as plentifully, as his Strength will allow. 
After he has ſuffered this Heat for half an Hour, which is almoſt 
the utmoſt Space to which this Proceſs ought to be protract 
let the Flame be extinguiſhed, and the Patient ſweat in his 

for about an Hour longer. After which, let him take eight or 
ten Ounces of hot Veal Broth, boiled with a ſmall Quantity of 
Rice, but void of all Fat : His Body muſt now be carefully wiped 
with warm dry Flannel Cloths; which done, let him riſe, and 
drink of his Decoction, as formerly, throughout the Day. In this 
manner, to every Article, muſt this Proceſs be repeated both 
Morning and Evening, for fourteen Days ſucceſſively : After this, 
let it be repeated in the Morning only, for fourteen Days more. 
In the mean time, whilſt the Sweating is thus violently promoted, 
if there is any particular Part of a Bone touched with the Diſeaſe, 
it muſt be wrapt up in Cloths dipt in a — ſtrong Decoction of 
Guaiacum, and apply d my warm; and, while the Sweating pro- 
ceeds, the Stearns of the Spirits muſt be ſo directed, as to ſtrike 
principally upon thar Parr. By this Method, the moſt intimate Re- 
ceſſes of the Bones, and all the moſt inacceſſible Parts, even thoſe 
which the Power of Mercury could not reach, are thoroughly 
rinſed. I remember, I once ſaw a young Gentleman deeply 
affected to the very Bones with this Diſeaſe, who by this Manage- 
ment ſweat ſo violently, that in the Height of the Diſcharge the 
Sweat, tinged by the Decoction with a greeniſh Caſt, heaved 
up, and ſeparated the looſen'd Eſchars of the Ulcers. I reflect 
with Pleaſure on the Succeſs with which I uſed tbis Method upon 
that Patient, whoſe Bones were in ſome Places ſo much corrupt- 
ed, that an entire Joint of one of his Fingers dropt off; and 
one of his Shin-bones appeared carious in ſeveral Places. 

this Method exactly purſued, the ſmall Bones of the Noſe, and 
Pieces of the Palate-bones, were ſeparated, and left the reſt entire. 
In ſhort, he was perfectly cured, and lives to this Day a very 
found Perſon, and the Father of a Family. 

But as Salivation, and theſe Decoctions, are the uſual Refuges 
in ſuch Extremities, I. have conſtantly found, as often as I have 
had an Opportunity to make the Obſervation, that the ſweating 
Method may be very happi purſued after a Salivation; but that, 
if, after the Maſs of Flui , by means of this Liquor, been ſo 


thoroughly diſſolved, as is requiſite to a Cure, you attempt a Sali- 
vation, it is always to very little Purpoſe. In this Caſe, in what- 
ever Manner, and to whatever — 5 you adminiſter Mer- 

vation. After frequent 


cury, you will not be able to procure a 
— 


> 1 


Trials of this, I ach at laſt convinced, that as Quickſilver, #ccord- 
ing to what I have already obſerved, is a Body entirely void of 
Acrimony, it does not at all act upon the Humours, after they are 
attenuated to ſo great a Degree, but ſlips off without having done 
any Service, and almoſt without having tnade the leaſt Itnpreſfion 
upon the Blood. Botrhaave's Preface tothe APHRODISIACA. 

Some Years Mr. Chicoyweas, a Phyſician at that time re- 
ſiding at Montpelier, 1 a Method of curing the Venereal 
Diſeaſe by Mercurial Un&tions; apply'd at Incervals, in ſuch a 
manner as not to excite a Salivation ; and gave ſeveral es 
of the Succeſs with which this Method was attended. This At- 
tempt, however laudable, attracted the ill Will of moſt of rhoſe 

0 found their Account in a tedious and expenſive Salivation, 
and were more ſolicitous about their own private Intereſts, than 
the Welfare and Convenience of their Patients. Accordingly, he 
was attack'd by ſome, with a Shew of Gravity; whilſt others 
aſſum'd the faux Plaiſant, and exposd their bad Hearts, or 
weak Underſtandin y a Buffoonry, always unſeaſonable, when 
ſubſtirured for Reaſons, and the Evi of Facts. 

Mr. Pierre Deſault, a Phyſician of Bordeaux, afterwards made 
ſome Improvements on the Method recommended by Mr. Chi- 
coyneav. And the late Mr. Fobn Dowg/as adopted Deſault's Pra- 
ctice, and purſu'd it for tnany Years with great Succeſs. 

As I can affirm, on my own Knowledge, that it ſucceeds at 
leaſt as well as a Salivation, in moſt Caſes, I think myſelf obliged 
to take notice of what Deſault informs us on this Subject. 


DESAULT's METHOD OF CURING A GONORRHOEA. 


From the firſt Day that I am fent for, I make the Patients rub the 
Yard, and principally the Canal of the Urethta, the Groin, and 
neighbouring Parts, or the Pudenda of Women, with an Ointment 
of one Part Mercury, and three of Axungia. I make them uſe 
two or three Drams of this Ointment, rubbing rhemſelves from 


the Anus, all along the Canal to the Glans and Prepuce. The 


following Day I purge the Patient vigorouſly with Jalap, from two 
Scruples to a Dram, according to his Conſtitution. I make him 
uſe for his Diet- drink, ——— in which has been boiled 
Mercury revived from Cinnabar. This Method I continue ſeve- 
ral Days; but, if the Patient finds himſelf too much fatigued, I 
interpoſe a Day or two, with reſpect to the Purges; but I con- 
tinue the Mercurial Friction every Night, with the aforeſaid Apo- 
zem for his conſtant Drink. 

the Patient be afflicted with a Cordee, can make no 
Water without exquiſite Pain, and be cruelly tormented by 
noCturnal Erections; yet the firſt Friction relieves him conſider- 
ably, the ſecond yet more, and the third commonly removes the 
Pain; and I have met with none, whom the tourth or fifth Fri- 
ction has not entirely eaſed. By this Method, alſo, the Quantity 
of the Diſcharge is leſſened, the Matter changes Colour, and be- 
comes more fluid, oily, clear, and ropy, which are all very fa- 
vourable Symptoms; and thus the Running either ceaſes ſ 
neouſly, or by the Continuance of theſe Remedies, ſo that In- 
jections and Aſtringents, which are often dangerous, become 
here unneceſlary. 

Sometimes, indeed, the Patient is flattered, that the ſmall 
Running, which continues long, and appears like a Pearl in the 
Morning, upon ſqueezing the Canal of the Urethra, is only a 
Weakneſs of the ſeminal Veſſels; and that nothing is required to 
ſtop it, but Aſtringents. I have obſerved, after Jyarnham, that 
this is a Remainder of the Diſorder not quite cured ; and, after 
ſtopping it with Aſtringents, Tetters, and Veneteal Ulcers, have 
appeared in ſeveral Parts of the Body. 

Such ought to obſerve a ſtrict Regimen, and abſtain from 
Wine, Salt, Spices, and whatever is high-ſeaſoned ; above all, 

ro avoid the Company of che Fair Sex, either for 
Venereal Intercourſe, or private Converſation ; it being of the 
laſt Importance to leave the diſeaſed Parts at Reſt, and not co injure 
them oy cxcking Motions repugnant to the Cure. 

The Runnigh being entirely ſtopped, and all the Symptoms 
removed, I mike them commonly take, for ſome Days, a Baſon 
of Milk way Morning, to reſtore that Balſam, which che Blood 
may have loſt by frequent purging. | 

Venercal Buboes in the Con, _ are often accom» 
pany'd with a Gonorrhoea, Phymoſis, and Paraphymoſis, are cur'd 
the ſame way, provided there is no Pus formed in the Swellings ; 
for, in that Ca , it is irmpoſſible to avoid opening thern. 

I order the Patients to ſhave off the Hair, and increaſe the 
Quantity of the Ointment to half an Ounce; I make them rub 
che Groin, andthe Teſticles, and, alſo, the Pudenda of either Sex. 
I purge every Day, waking uſe of che Mercurial Water; and take 
great Care to repeat every Night choſe Frictions, and to extend 
them to the nei 24 5 continuing them, and the Purges, 
2 time. theſe 2 . hand the Buboes diſcuis; 

hymoſis, Par % Chancres, diſappear ; and the 
Pals recover her, former _ 5 . 

- This Method is a2 times preferable to repeated Appli- 
cations of Cupping-glaſſes upon Buboes, inducing painful Incifions 
for laying them open, and a copious Suppuration, Which has been 
— 1 Criſis of the Pox. | 
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By 


By this Method, the Deſtruction of the inguinal Glands 
is LT. for ed they are 00 by Suppuration, or 


deprived of ir Uſe by deep Scars remaining after their Open- 


the Tumors in the Groin are much inflatned, or when 
the Tumor is ſituated in one or both Teſticles, attended with Pain 
and Pulſation, and threatening Suppuration, I bleed the Patient 
copioully, and repeat it according to the 15 of che Perſon, till 
6 begins to recede; and I have ſpeedy recourſe 
to Fr , | K. 
The Doſe of the Ointment ought to be proportianed to the 
Number and Greatneſs: of the Complaints, I am not fatisfy'd 
with applying it only to the Parts affected; I rub it in upon the 
neighbouring Places, and inner Parts of the Thighs, in propor- 
tion to —.— of the Diſorder; and I preicribe from fix 
Drams to an Ounce of the Ointment. "28a 


DESAULT's MtTronr oF CURING THE Pox. 


When the Patients have a Pox of long Continu and the 
Venereal Poiſon is diſperſed all over the Body, they ſhould be 
prepared by. bathing, and drinking vg. But, in a recent Pox, 
when the Patients are full of Juice, the Bath is not neceſſary, or, 
at leaſt, need not be uſed long, becauſe the Blood is ſufficiently 
diluted. If the Patient is reduced to great Weakneſs, and is 
unable to undergo theſe preliminary Preparations, we are oblig'd 
to have immediate recourſe to the Frictions. 

After this, inſtead of raiſing a Salivation, I bring on a Flux of 
the Belly, changin [97 of the antient Method, but the Place 
of Evacuation; — inſtead of a painful fetid Flux of the Mouth, 
ſubſticute Purging, without any Fatigue, Pain, or 28 

Tbe whole Secret conſiſts in keeping the Patient's open 
by Clyſters of Decoction of Sena, and the Pulp of Caſſia, be- 
fore Frictions are adminiſtered. By this Precaution it bap- 
pens, that the Mercury finding the inteſtinal Glands relaxed, and 
the Body open, its Evacuation tends that way more readily, as the 
Place where it finds the leaſt Rehſtance. When I find the 
Looſeneſs docs not anſwer the Number of the Frictions, nor 
the Quanticy of Mercury I employ'e, I purge the Patient with 
Powder of Jalap, and procure copious which ſecure the 
Mouth. While the Looſeneſs is going on, a Friction does the 
Office of a Purge; and in proportion, as they are reiterated, ſo 
the Flux of the Bally revives; and, when it ſlackens or ſt 

I have recourſe to Clyſters, and Purges of Jalap. In this Me- 
thod I proceed, till by the Ceſſation of the Symptoms, by the 
Quantity of Mercury I have employ'd, and the Abundance of the 
Evacuations, I am t roughly rluaded, that the Venercal Taint 
is entirely drain'd off, and that the Serum of the Blood is chang'd, 
and has made room for new Juices. 


Wur Taxis METHOD 1s MORE SAFE AND CONVENIENT - 


THAN THE OLD ONE. 


1. By urging a Salivation, the Pain has often brought Patients 
to the laſt * N the Swelling of the ſalival Glands, of the 
Tongue, Muſcles of the Fauces, and their Inflammation ſome- 
times communicated to the Larynx, have rendered the Patient 
incapable of Deglutition, or Breathing, ſo that by Loſs of Strength, 
Want of Suſtenance, and Obſtruction of Reſpiration, many have 
periſhed. Bur in carrying off the Evacuations by Stool, the In- 
teſtines being appropriated to receive and expel the Impurities of 
them, and capable of containing them in a capacious Canal, al- 
ways open, they give leſs Uneaſineſs than at the Mouth, which was 
not deſigned for any ſuch Evacuation, or to ſerve for a common 

ain 


2. Is it not, therefore, more eligible to remove by five or ſix 
copious Stools in an Hour, and without Pain, that which could 
not have been evacuated by the ſalival Glands in leſs than a Day, 
and with ek quiſite Torment? I have often reflected, that the 
violent Pain ſeemed to be a convincing Proof, that the Diſcharge 
by Salivation was a Violence done to Nature. 

By the Flux of the Belly, not only the PatiEfr's Safety and 
Fake are continued, but the Teeth are preſerved ; which, dy 
Salivation, ſometimes fall out, are looſened, and almoſt always 
grow black, and the Gums wear away. 

4. By this Method, the deep Scars, ſucceeding the Ulcers occa- 
ſioned by Salivation, are avoided ; theſe Scars ſometimes form 
ſtrong Seams, hindering the Opening of the Mouth, and muſt 
ſometimes be cut after the Courle. 

5. There is no Danger of leaving a perpetual Salivation, which 
is occaſioned by tearing aſunder the excretory Canals of the ſa- 
lival Glands, and is ſometimes incurable. _ 

6. The Patient needs not be confined to his Chamber above 
twenty- five or. thirty Days, and may even go abroad in fair Wea- 
ther : Beſides his Mouth being ſound, he may cat as be pleaſes, 
and recruit his Spirits. But, after Salivation, a long Time is re- 
quired to cure the Senſibility of the Mouth and Tongue. 

7. The Expences of this Method are leſs, nothing but com- 
mon Food being required, and no Linen ſpoiled. 
$8. The Reputation of the Patient is ſaved; for he may. do 


Buſineſs, and receive Viſits, in bis own Houle, without raiſing 
any Suſpicion. . 


LUE 


Con In Tars METHOD THAN THE OTHER. 2 


1. Almoſt all Author agree, that Patients have been cured of 
the Pox, without Salivation, by n Diarrbœa only, occafion'd' by 
the Frictions; although all Remedies to ſtop the Di and 
raiſe the Salivatipn, bave been in vain. If, then, we can be cer- 
tain of a Cure, when the Evacuation ha by Stool, Why 
ſhould we not invite thetn that Way, as we — eady proved 
it more convenient than the other | | 

2, The ſalival and inteſtinal Glands are of the ſame 
ſe gens hone — ſame 5 ſeparate the fame fort 

oF - vently, it muſt be equal, in this reſ 

_— the ——— be —— u noi ay Yownwards. pe 
ſides, in a Salivation, the Broth, or Piiſan, ſwallowed by the Pa- 
tient, mixes wich Part of the Venom filtred through the falival 
Gunny Loy thus 8 Venom is . into the Blood. | 
3. What invincibly proves, that the Lymph coming from the 
falival Glands is of * ſame Nature . = of the inteſtines, 
is, that, as ſoon as the Looſeneſs ceaſes, the ſalival Glands ſwell; 
and, when the Looſeneſs returns, the falival Glands decreaſe ; 
Since, therefore, theſe Evacuations increaſe and diminiſh at the 
Expence of each other, they muſt undoubtedly be ſupplied with 
the ſame Matter; and therefore it is not material, with re- 
gard to the Efficacy of the Cure, which Way the Evacuation be 
made. | 

4. But we may conclude, that the Evacuation by Stool is 
more efficacious, becauſe the inteſtinal Glands are vaſtly more 
numerous than the falival. Beſides, only two ſmall Ramifica- 
tions of an Artery belong to the ſalival Glands; but the arterial 
Branches, which ſupply the Inteſtine are of ſo conſiderable a 
Size, and convey a Quantity of Blood, which ſeems too copious 
for the Nouriſhment of the thin and fine Subſtance of the In- 
teſtines. Nature muſt, therefore, have deſigned, thar this Blood 
ſhould receive ſome Depuration in the numerous Glands of the 
Inteitines; an Intention which cannot be ſuppoſed to appertain 
to the ſmall Arteries of the ſalival Glands. hen, therefore, a 
general Depuration is deſigned, the ſmall arterial Ramifications 
of the ſalival Glands cannot reaſonably be preferred to the con- 
ſiderable Tubes in the Inteſtines; eſpecially as Nature herſelf in - 
dicates, by the abundant Stools after the firſt Frictions, her 
Tendency to that ſort of Evacuation. 

5. Thoſe who endeavour to ſtop the Diarrhcea after the firſt 
Frictions, and to forcathe Evacuation upwards, directly oppoſe 
the Advice of Hippocrates, who adviles, © To act agreeably to 
* the Inclinations of Nature, and to chuſe thoſe Emunctories 
« which ſeem moſt commodious to her.” Now what Paſſage 
can be more convenient, than a large Canal always open, placed 
in the Middle of the Body, like a Sewer, for the Reception ot 
all Impurities; a Paſſage which occaſions ao Uneaſineſs nor Dan- 

er, nor interrupts Maſtication, Deglutition, and -Digeſtion 
unctions which are overthrown by Salivation? 

6. This Method of purging is much more efficacious in Poxes 
accompanied with habitual Gonorrhceas, than that of Salivation : 
For by the Diarrhcea I at once carry off both the Pox, and 
Gonorrhceaz but Sydenham obſerves, and his Obſervation is 
confirmed by Experience, that no Degree of Salivation can cure 
a Gonorrhcea, in which, as the ſame Author aſſures us, Purging 
does every thing. : 

7. When the Patient is extremely emaciated, the Diarrhcea is 
much ſafer, than a Salivation; becauſe, during the Purging, be 
can take Nouriſhment, fleep, and recruit his Strength ; the 
Purging, alſo, can be more eaſily moderated, than the Salivation. 

8. When the Palate, Throat, Uyula, and the neighbouri 
Parts, are ulcerated, many bad Conſequences may be produc 
by forcing the Humours to the Parts affected; and the Patient 
may even be ſuffocated, or much disfigured: 

9. Some eminent Authors aſſure us, that the Effects of Purg- 
ing are ſafe and ſalutary, in almoſt all Diſeaſes. Nor can it be 
ſuppoſed to fail in the Pox only, ſince the Advantages of it in 
the Gonorrhcea are manifeſt, which differs from the Pox only 
in Degree. ; 

OzJections ro THis METHOD ANSWERED. 

I. It is to be feared, that the Venereal Poiſon, joined with the 
Mercury, and brought to the Inteſtines, will exulcerate them, 
as it does the Mouth; and occaſion griping and bloody Stools, 
which might prove mortal. 

But this Objection is groundleſs : 1. Becauſe the internal Sur- 
face of the Inteſtines is lined wich a Mucus, which defends 
them againſt the Acrimony of the Bile, and other Humours, and 
facilitates the Deſcent of the Excrements: This Mucus, alſo, 
ſecures them againſt the Impreſhons, either of the Mercury, or 
of the Virulence it brings er it; and the Want of this 
Mucus in the Mouth tuffers the Mercury to produce thoſe vio- 
lent Exulcerations there. 2. The Canal of the Inteſtines is lo 
wide, and. always open, and their Contents paſs quickly throug 
them; but, in the Mouth, Diſcharges go off gently, and laſting 
and violent Impreſhons are made. 3. ience proves, that 
this Caſe never happens in the Method by Purging. 
>» Sydexham 
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2. Sydenham tegards the Looſeneſs which happens 
firſt Frictions, as an Obſtacle to the Cure, and adviſes to ſtop 
it. Sydenham indeed perceived, that a Looſeneſs was an abſolute 
Hindrance to a Salivation, which, he imagined, was the only 
Remedy for the Pox. But if this celebrated Author had been 
convinced, that this Diſtemper could have been effectually cured 
by a Diarrhcea, it may be believed, from his known Integrity, 
that he would have altered his Opinion. | 

3- By throwing the Mercury off by Stool it is render'd uſeleſs, 
becauſe no Time is allowed it to circulate with the Maſs of 


This Objection is equally ſtronę againſt Salivation, by which, 
alſo, the Mercury runs off. By tue Method of Purging we may 
throw in as much Mercury as we pleaſe, and abundantly replace 
what is diſcharged by Stool with a freth Supply : Thus I have 
uſed twenty-ſour Ounces of Ointment in twenty-fout Friftions ; 
a Quanticy which muſt by no means be uſed in a Salivation, it 
being limited by Lemery to five. 

4- Some prefer the Method of making Mercury a& by Ex- 
tinction, by adminiſtring Frictions at ſuch Intervals as may pre- 
vent a Salivation, and produce no kind of Evacuation. 

But Experience convinces us, that Mercury, exhibited in this 
manner, does not always ſucceed, tho' I have ſeen good Effects 

uced by it. 
| LUFFA Arabum. A Name for tl». Cucumir; Agptias; re- 
ticulatus. 
- The reticular Subſtance which contains the Pulp, is uſed at the 
blic Bachs in Egypt, for rubbing the Skin, when affected with 
Morphew, or leprous Diſorders. Proſp. Albin. de Plant. Egypt. 


Cap. 34. 
uA See ACETOSELLA. 

LUMBAGO. A violent Pain in the Loins, which affects the 
Patient in ſuch a manner, that he can ſcarcely move. Ir is 
rally ſaid to be a ſcorbutic Symptom. See ScorBuTUs. But it 
is frequently excited by the Gout, or Rheumatiſm. See REU- 
MATISMUS. 

LUMBARIS INTERNUS. A Name for the Muſcle more 
commonly call'd Psoas ; which ſee. 

LUMBI. The Loins. See ABDOMEN. 

LUMBRICALES MUSCULI. 

The Name of ſome Muſcles which move the Fingers, and of 
others which move the Toes. 

Thoſe which move the Fingers, are alſo called Flexores primi 
Internodii Digitorum manus. 

'They are four very ſmall {lender Muſcles, lying in the Hollow 
of the Hand, in the ſame Direction with the Perforatus, or Per- 


ans. 

* bed by their fleſhy Bodies to the Tendons of the 
Perforatus, on the Side next the Thumb, near the large annular 
Ligament of the Carpus, Near the Heads of the metacarpal 
Bones, they become very thin Tendons, which accompany thoſe 
of the Perforans through the Furcz of the A roſis Palmaris. 
Then paſs on to the' ſame Sides of the firſt Phalanges, and 
join the Tendons of the Extenſor communis, each of them being 
connected with the neareſt Portion thereof, at the Articulation 
of the firſt Phalanx with the ſecond. 

Theſe Tendons are alſo united to ſome of the Interoſſei, and 
their Inſertions ſeem to vary in different Subjects; for tho they 
lic generally on that Side of the Fingers, which is next the Thumb, 

et, if I am not miſtaken, I have obſerved the firſt inſerted in the 

ndex on the Side next the Thumb, the ſecond and third on each 
Side the middle Finger, and the fourth in that Side of the Ring 
Finger, which is fartheſt from the Thumb. 

The Lumbricales, by the Union of their Tendons with thoſe 
of the Interoſſei,- are Coadjutors to theſe Muſcles, not only in 
the lateral Motions of the four Fingers, but alſo in bending and 
extending them. In the lateral Motions, they co-operate according 
to their Situation in each Subject; and it is poſlible, chat the Va- 
- riery of their inſertions anſwers to _— the 5 ſo that 
the reciprocal Co-operation continues ſtill to be equal. 7 

They affiſt the great common Flexor to which they are fixed, 
only in bending the firſt Phalanges ; which Motion that Muſcle 
principally mn Ach by means of the ligamentary Vaginæ, eſpe- 
cially that Portion of them which is next the Metacarpus. 

They may aſſiſt the Extenſor communis, in extending the third 
Phala together with the Interoſſei, by the Concurrence of 
their Tendons. Bur here the Variety of their Inſertions is alſo to 
ded ; and, in ſome Subjects, the want of them in that Side 


be regar c of 
of the Index next the Thumb, and Side of the little Finger, far- 


theſt from the Thumb, may be ſupply'd by the proper 
of theſe Fingers. 
Thoſe which move 
Internodii Digitorum Pedis. 2a 
They are four ſmall Muſcles, fituated more or leſs longitudi- 
nally under the Sole of the Ft. 
are fixed by their fleſhy Extremities to the four Tendons 
of the Flexor Digirorum longus, near the Inſertion of the Flexor 
c acceſſorius. The firſt Muſcle is fixed to the Inſide of che firſt 
Tendon ; the ſecond, to the tendinous Fork formed by the cw o 


terminate in the ſame Number 
ſented in the firſt P 

manner as in the Hand. 
miculares, becauſe of the Reſemblance they bear to Wortts, 


Win CO N 
e Lumbricales have nearly the fare Functions in the Foot, 
as in the Hand; and they are partly «liſted. a partly directed, 
by the Flexor — Win A. A 
* That t RIS, Nen ; 
Lumbricas terreſtris. Jonſ. Inſect. 137. Ind. Med. 60. Aldtov. 
de Inſect. 693. Charlc. Exer. 59. Mouff. Inſe&. 278. Rail 100 
Inſect. 1. Lumbricus terrenus. Schrod. g. 343. Vermes reno 
majores. ney — Pin. _— THE EARTH-WORM 
t is an herma ic, lon imal, without Legs, of 
— ut of — qui, or ”y = and annulated, 47 
d- colour, with a | under Ground, 
an — Taſte, and no 5 ; ; ” 
rth-worms are remarkably diuretic, diaphoretic, and 
dyne ; they diſcuſs, mollify, open Obſtructions, increaſe Milk, 
and conglutinate Wounds, and divided Nerves. They are prin- 
Cipally uſed in Apoplexies, Convulſions, and other Affections of 
the Nerves and Muſcles, in the jaundice, Dropſy, and Colic, 
— — . TR _ _— Gout : 
e Pains of t t t a 
TEE Schroder. ; Mn NT IEP 
rth-worms are often uſed in Compoſitions for coo 
cleanſing the Viſceta. They are accounted much of ny on 
Nature as Snails; but they ſeem to have more of an earthy 
or nitrous Salt, which makes them afford Parts more penetrat- 
ing and deterſive. They are good in loflamtustions and Tu- 
bercles of the Lungs ; and are particularly uſeful in ſuch Aﬀe- 
ctions of the Reins, and urinary Paſſages, which they cool and 
cleanſe very much. The com Water, which has irs 
Name from them in the Shops, is a very good Medicine in the 
above-mentioned Caſes. They are ſeldom omitted in the occs- 
ſional Preſcriptions of Snail-warers, and make a very In- 
gredient therein, having much more in them, that will riſe in 
the Still, than Snails. e is, alſo, an Oil made of them in 
the Shops, which retains as much of the Virtue as any ſuch 
Preparations are capable of; yet it does not anſwer the Pret 
ſions of many in archritic Pains, and is not much in Uſe: ny 
is prepared in the following manner: 


Take of Earth-worms, half a Pound: Firſt, waſh them in 
ſeveral Warers, and then in White-wine, wherein let them 
ſtand an Hour; then, pouring off the Wine, put them in- 
to a double Veſſel; and add to them two Pounds of Oil, 

and half a Pint of White-wine. Boil to the 2 


of all the Wine, and ſtrain the Oil through a Linen 


for Uſe. See VERMEs. 
LUNA. See ArRGENTUM. 
LUNARIA. 


The Characters are; 

The Fruit is flat, of a reaſonable Bigneſs, and divided by an 
Intercloſure, llel to membranaceous Valves, as it were, into 
two Cells, full of Seeds, which are generally kidney - ſhaped, and, 
as it were, marginated. i 

Boerhaave mentions eleven Species of this Plant; which are, 

I. Lunaria; major; filiqua longiore. J. B. 882. | Town. Inf, 
218. Boerh, Ind, A. 2. 8 Viola Lunaria. Offic. Viola Luna- 
ria | ibus ſiliquis, Ger. 378. Emac. 464. Raii Hiſt. 1. 788. 
ge wnaris . Ni pots Park. — 265. Viola 

unaria major filiqua 4. C. B. P. 203. SATTIN-F 
wow LONGER PODS. - 2 — 

ows on the Mountains of Sale va and Jura, near Genev 
2 lowers in Ma — — — — os "as — | 

8, red a ner intment of the bruiſed Leaves 
of this. Herb, Sanicle. Ravi Hiſt. Plant. . 

2. Lunaria, major; ſiliqua rotundiore. See BuLBONaca. 


I» ia; major, perennis ; ſili iori ; flore 
T. 218. Viola Lunaria, major, _—_— B. P. 203. 
4 ia; major; ſiliqua longiore; eo. T. 218. 
Viela luneris. II. day 7:5 <0. 1 


5. Lunaria; Leucoii folio ; ſiliqua obl ma T. 218, 
Leucoium, Alyſſoider, clypeatum majws. CB. P. — Alyſſou 
filiqua' lata, aſpera, quibuſdam Lunaria, flore lutes, J. g. 2. 


93 
& Lunaria ; Giliqua ; oblong, intorta. T. 219. 


323 folio incano, lutes patula/ 
Lunaria; folio Leucoii; Gil minori. 7. 
Lencoium, Alyſides, clypeatum — C. B. P. 201. op 
9. Lunaria; annua; minima; Hiſpanics; folio Leucoii mari- 
16. Lunarias 
I 


ALUP 


10. Lunaria ; folio Leucoii; filiqua oblongs, majore, ex alis 
foliorum erumpente. Yaill. | 
11. Lunaria; 5 folio Leucoii; ramis expanſis. 


* Boerh. Ind. alt. P e 2. p. 8 * 
UNARIA BISCUTATA. ame for pidium ; Monſ- 
pehienſe ; bieracii folio birſuto. 
 LuNaRIABOTRYIT18. A Name for the Oſmunde; foliis lunatis. 
LUNAR1A PELTATA. A Name fot the Ionthlaſpi; minimum; 
carum ; lunatum. 
LUNARIA RADIATA. A Name for the Medicago; annua ; 
1 acie, And for the Pelecinus vulgaris. 
__ Lunar, in Chymiſtry, is explained Mercurial Water, 
Vinegar of the Philoſophers, Corrofive Water, and Sputum Lu- 
INRA. _ — ory Species of hedtic 
„ in the chymical Jargon, is a ies 
Fever, which is curable in one Period of the Moon. Caſtellus 
from Dolexs. 
LUNATICUS. | A Lunatic is, y, a Perſon labouring 
under any Diſtemper, which incteaſes and diminiſhes, or ſeizes 


and off again, at different times of the Moon. It generally 
ſignifies a mad Perſon, whoſe Diſorder is, in this manner, govern'd 
the Moon 


 LUNIFICUS: An Epichet for Mercury. 
LUPARIA. A Name for the AconrTuMm PonTicuM. 
LUPHA. The AHrian Name for the ARUM. Oribaſ. Coll. 
Med. Lib. 11. 
LOPPIA. A kind of hard glandiform Tumor, like a Ganglion, 
in many Parts of the Body. When Authors deſcribe a Tumor, 


this Name, ſeated within the Eyelid, they ſeem to mean a 


CHALAZa. A round, ſtall, ſoft Tumor about the Joints, is, 
allo, called Lupia. | 

LUPINUS. 

The Characters are; 

The Pod is full of Seeds, either flat or ſpherical ; and the 
Leaves are ſhaped like a Fan, or digitated. 

Boerhaave mentions feyen Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lupinus peregrinus major; vel villoſus cceruleus major. 
C. B. P. 348. M. H. 2. 85. 

2. Lupinus; ſylveſtris flore cceruleo. C. B. P. 348. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 48. Lupinus ſylveſtris. Offic. Lupinus flore cæruleo. Ger. 
1043. Emac. 1217. Lupinus cœruleus minor. Park. Parad. 335. 
Raii Hilt. 1. 907. Lupinus ſylyeſtris purpureo flore, ſemine ro- 
zundo vario. J. B. 2.291. Lupinus 2 ureo fore; ſemine 
rotundo, vario, majore. Tourn. Inſt. 392. WILD LUPINES. 
This is cultivated with us in Gardens, and flowers in Fuly. 
The Parts in Uſe are the compreſſed, variegated, round, and 
flat Seeds, which agree in Virtues with thoſe of the common 
Garden-lupines. 

3. Lupinus; inus major; flore incarnato. 

4. Lupinus; fativus, flore albo. C. B. P. 347. Tours. Inſt. 

92 Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 49. Lupinus. Offic. Lupinus ſativus. 
Ger. 1043. Emac. 1217. Raii Hiſt. 1. 906. Lupinus ſativus 
Albus. Park. Theat. 1073. Lupinus vulgaris, ſemine G- flore albo, 
ſativus. J. B. 2. 288. LUPINES. 

The white Lupine has a round hairy Stalk, on which = 
many digitated Leaves, ſet in a round Cormpaſs upon long Foot- 
ſtalks, conſiſting uſually of nine Parts, narrow next the Stalk, 
and ending in an obtule Point, ſoft and _ eſpecially under- 
neath. The Flowers grow in verticillared Spikes, on the Top 
of the Branches, in the Shape of Pea-bloſloms, of a white 
Colour; and are ſucceeded by upright, flat, hairy, large. Pods, 
including three or four flat white Seeds. They are ſowrr every 
Year in Gardens, knd flower in June, and the Seed is ripe in 
July, which is the only Part in Uſe. 

3 are of a ſomewhat bitter Taſte, opening and cleanſ- 
ing, 77 — to deſtroy Worms, to bring down the Menſes, and 
expel the Birth and Secundines. Ourwardly, they are uſed againſt 
Deformities of the Skin, ſcabby Ulcers, ſcald Heads, and other 
curaneous Diſtempers. Miller's Bot. Of. 

They fow * in Tuſcany, as Matt hiolut, and 1 myſelf, 
ſays Ray, have obſerved, not — for Aliment, but to fatten the 
Soil. And Pliny rells us, that the Fields and Vineyards are 
ax—_ by the ſowing of Lupines, as much as by the beſt Kind 
of. | | 
The Seed, macerated in freſh warm Water, loſes its Bitter- 
neſs, ſo that it is rendered grateful to the Palate, and may be 
enten without any other Dreſſing. Galen writes, that the Seeds 
are eaten, boiled with Garum and Oxygarum; or only ſeaſon d 
with a little Salt: But that they generate an Aliment of a thick 
Juice, and flow of Paſſage. While their native Bitterneſs re- 
ins, they have a detergent and digeſtive Virtue, and deſtroy 
orms, whether applied outwardly as a Cataplaſm, or taken in- 
wardly, as an Ec} with Honey, or drank in Poſca ; the De- 
coction, alſo, is effectual for the ſame Purpoſe. Externally uſed, 
they are eſteemed an Emplaſtic ; whence their Decoction in Fo- 
mentations, and their Meal in Cataplaſms, are effectual again(t 
the Vitiligo, Achores, Puſtules, Pfora, Gangrene, and malignant 
Ulcers, partly as a Deterſive, and partly as a Digeſtive without 
Cortoſiveneſs. Some apply the Meal, with Vinegar, to the Sci. 
atica: And the ſame, made into a P with Myrrh and Ho. 


I 


4 


' Uſe in making 


LUP 


ney, the Menſes, and the dead Fcetus. What 
au ſays, that no Ani will eat of Lupines 
becauſe of their Birt:erneſs, muſt he henry — . for 
are now ſown among Turneps, feeding 
of Gate, as We are by J. \Baxhine. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 
The Name Lapinzs is of great Antiquity; and the Seeds are 
ſaid to have been uſed by the Antients, in Plays and Comedies, 
inſtead of Pieces of Money: Hence the Proverb Nwmmus Lu- 
—— that is, a Piece of Money of no Value; and hence that of 
orace : 


Nec tamen ignorat, quid diſtent Era Lupinis. 


The Seeds, ground to a Meal, afford a nutritive fort of Food, 
This Meal is emollient, nutritive, and anodyne; but, internally 
taken, it binds the Belly coo much; for which R it is ex- 
hibited in the worſt Dyſenteries, being mixed with a little Muſ- 
cadine. The Seeds agree in Virtues with the Orobus ; and, by 
their Bitterneſs, expel Worms: Boiled, they are of Service in 
the Scabies and Ulcers; and are a principal Coſmetic. Hiſtoria 
Plantarum, aſcribed to Boerhaave. | | 

5. Lupinus; Indicus; folio anguſtiflimo. 

6. Lupinus ; ſylveſtris, flore luteo. C. B. P. 348. 

7. Lupinus; exoticus; flore albo. H. Eyſt. Aft. o. 13. F. 4. 
Fig. 1. Boerh. Ind alt. Plant. Pol. 2. p 48. | 

LUPULUS. 

. deny are; a 1 

oor is very Creeping. ves are r „ angulou- 
and conjugated; and the Stalks voluble. The Flowers = ape- 
talous, furniſhed with Stamina, are ſeated in a quinquepar:ite 
Calyx expanded like a Star, are collected into Tufts, and grow 
on a ſeparate Plant. The Ovaries are horned, and collected into 
ſquamous Tufts, compoſed of a Multitude of ſmall Leaves grow 
ing to an Axis, each Leaf incloſing a Seed, which is generally 
round, and hid by a membranaccous Cover. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant, the Male and 
the Female; which Dale includes under one Article, that is, 

Lupulus mas & foemina. C. B. P. 298. FJ. B. 2. 151. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 156. Synop. 52. Towrn. Inſt. 535. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
104. Lupulus. Ofic. Lupulus ſativns — * Park. 176. 

us ſalictarius. Ger. 737. Emac. 884. HOS. 

Hop is a Plant which runs to a great Height, climbing 
up and twiſting round the Poles, which are placed for its Su 
=_ The Branches are rough and hairy, bearing large, . 

ine-like Leaves, divided into three Parts, ſerrated about the 
— On the Tops of the Stalks grow Cluſters of large, looſe, 
ſcaly Heads, of a pale-greeniſh-yellow Colour when ripe, and 
of a pretty ſtrong Smell. The manured Hops are cultivated in 


rticular Gardens; the wild are found frequently in the Hedges, 


ing ripe in September. The Hops, and the young Shoots, or 
Aſparagi, are uled. | 
e young Shoots, or the Hop-tops, are eaten by many in 
the Spring, and are accgunred good to cleanſe the Blood, looſen 
the Belly, and provoke Urine. The Hops, belides their grear 
Beer, are good to open Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Spleen, to cure the Jaundice, and bring down the Menſes, 
and are ſerviceable in hypochondriac Affections. Some Au- 
thors commend them as a Remedy againſt the Stone, which others 
make a Doubt of. A Pillow Kae with Hops, and laid under 
the Head, is ſaid to procure Sleep in Fevers, attended with a 
Delirium. Miller's Bot. Off. - 
The _ is bitter, deterſive, and gives no Tincture of Red 
to blue Paper. By the chymical Analyſis, a lictle Acid, a 
great deal of volatile concrete Salt, and Oil, are obtained from 
it; which ſhews it to contain ſome Sal Ammoniac, mixed with 
ſome Sulphur and Earth. The Tendrils and Tops of Hops are 
uſed to purify the Blood, in the Scurvy, Tetters, and all cuta- 
neous Diſeaſes: Infuſe, a whole Night, two Pugils of Hop- 
in Whey, or White-wine. In hypochondriac and melancholic 
Caſes, give an Apozem and Julap of Hops, with two Drams of 
Tincture of Steel to each Dole, ae. allo, provokes the Terms; 
the Syrup of its Juice has the ſame Virtues; you may, alſo, mix 
Fumitory- juice with it for the Syrup. Cluſtus ſays, that at Sa- 
lamanca, in Spain, t re the following Sudorific, for a 
Falling off of the Hair, in the Venereal Diſeaſe: ; 


Take eight Pounds of Water; one Pound of Hop- roots: Let 
them macerate together all Night; next Day boil them to 
the Conſumption of a third Part, or ro halt, if the Diſor- 
der be very conſiderable : aha yo Ounces of this Decoc- 
tion in the Morning faſting, and cover the Patient: Some 
add Parſley-roots, or Dogs-grafs ; and tome Raikns, Martyn 

-Tournefors. | 


The principal Uſe of Hops is well known to conſiſt in pre- 
4 me 


ſpeedily growing four, or corrupting, and that 

it may keep for a 2 For this Purpoſe Hewes effectual 
by their Birterneſs, which, however, vaniſhes by degrees with 
Ages the Beer, in the mean time, contracting a vinous Taſte. 
ops boiled in the Liquor, or Wort, are, allo, thought to ren- 
der the Beer the wholſomer, and more grateful to the Taſte; to 
communicate to it a diuretic and emmenagogue Virtue; to purge 
tue 


— 


— 


— 


- 


= 
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the Blood, and to be ge ive che Janniice, nd Syppchiebirine dri 
Affections But whether it be of any Efficacy for ving and 
expelling the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, or, on the con- 
trary, contributes to its Generation and Concretion, remains a 

as a Proof 


Doubt with ſore. 
e Exploders of 


who recommend Hops for the Stone 
thereof, their heating and diureric Quality. 
Hops, on the contrary, ſupport their. Opinion by a ſtrong Ar- 
ment indeed, no leſs than Experience, which aſſures us, that 
by hopt Beer the Paroxyſms of the Stone are * but, 
on the contrary, by drinking of Ale, ot unhopt „are mi- 
tigated: Beſides, it is pretended, that fince the Introduction of 
the Uſe of Hops in Beer into England, the Stone is become epi- 
demical, and much greater Numbers are afflicted with the ſame, 
than were ever known to be in former Times. As for our Part 
ſays Ray, we are inclined to agree with thoſe who approve and 
recommend the Uſe of Hops in Beer; for it ſees to us to be 
thereby rendered more ſalutary, more agreeable to the Sromach 
and the more efficacious in concocting the Food. Nor am 
induced to think the contrary, becauſe Phyſicians forbid the Uſe 
of Beer to thoſe who are afflicted with the Stone, but recom- 
mend drinking of Ale under the ſame Diſorder; for this is done 
with an Intention of — poor; yrs Paroxyſms : For which Pur- 
poſe Ale, by its Mildneſs, and Lubricity, or Smoothnefs, is well 
qualified, but by no means for eradicating the Diſeaſe, or remov- 
ing its Cauſe; for, by — and viſcous Properties, and 
the Quantity of Tartar, and Feculences, which it depoſites, it 
ſeems rather proper for the Generation and Conctetion of the 
Stone, than for irs Diſſolution and Comminution. And it is not 
true, as to Matter of Fact, that the Stone is become more epi- 
demical ſince the lotroduction of Hops: For, — Uſe of 
Hops in London be more frequent than ever, yet fewer Perſons 


labour under the Stone, than did heretofore ; as appears 
now r. under e, x =—_— 


from the accurate Obſervations of Mr. Grant, on the 
Mortality. As to the Generation of the Stone in the human 
Body, we believe it to be promoted by thoſe Liquors which 
contain and precipitate a copious Tartar : Hence we ſuppoſe, that 
Water-drinkers will preſerve themſelves from this Diſtemper ; 
whereas thoſe who indulge themſelves in Wine, or drink every 
Day pure Wine, are very ſubject to the Stone, or the Gout ; the 
Cauſe of which Diſeaſes ſeems to be one and the fame Matter; 
for which Reaſon there is often a Tranſmutation of theſe two 
Diſorders, one into another. It is, alſo, an Obſervation, that 
far greater Numbers are afflicted with the Stone in France, where 
Wine is the ordinary Drink, than in Exgl/azd, where we uſually 
drink Beer: Now it is well known, that French Wines precipi- 
cate a copious Tartar. As to this laſt Particular, however, the 
ingenious Dr. Sear! has, by convincing Experiments, refuted 
that received Opinion, which makes the Matter of che Stone to 
be Tartar; thougb it be true,. that great Wine-drinkers are 
ſubject to the Stone, and that Wine abounds wich Tartar : But 
it generates the Stone, not becauſe it — a copious Tartar, 
' but for ſome other Reaſon, not yet diſcovered. 


Take of Bay-ſalt, and new Hops, each two Handfuls ; blue 

C.urrants, a quarter of a Pound: Bruiſe and mix them well 

together, 2 reducing them to a Maſs, apply the ſame, as 

an Epithem, to the Writs, for a quotidian Fever. Mr. Boyle. 
Raii Hift. Plant. 


Hop: tops are deterſive, but the exceſſive Uſe of them creates 
a great Pain in making Water. The Herb ſerves for an Epithem 
in intermittent Fevers, being applied to thoſe Places of the Body 
where the Veſſels are moſt expoſed: It is, alſo, 1 — deterge 
acrimonious Humours; but it is prejudicial to dry Conſtitutioue, 
on account of its drying Quality. The Decoction of the Herb 
is opening, and ſomewhat heating; whence it is recommended 
in — Diſorders, the A chronical Fevers, the 

e bruiſed. Leaves are 


ood 
foiled, are ſudorific. Hiſt. Plant. 


Virtue with that of the Dog; it heats, 1 cures Diſeaſes of 
the Joine, end: is: goad- Eonelore Bus Bones are effectual 
in che Pleuriſy, for Blows Punctures. Aud the Dung 
is for the Colic. Dale from Schroder. 
UPUs MARINUS. Schonf. Ichth. 45. Charlt. Piſc. 31. Lupus 


marines. Schonfeldii, Joni. Tab. 47. Lupus marinus noſtras & 


VorL. II. 


 quibuſdam. J. B. 3. 465. DYE 


Scbodfelaji. Rati lebt. 130. Pre Piſe. 40. Anarthi- 
cas. Geſm Paralip. 4. THE A Wel. or YooLs. 

The Parts in Uſe are the Teeth, called the Molarer, or Grinders, 
which are ſold in the Shops under the Name of the 
witer. THE TOA ONE. Bufonitis Lapis. Ind. Med. 23. 
Bufonites majnſculus brro-rubens 2 — Capſule Glandis quercine. 
N. 200. Suid. Lithop. Brit. 70. Mort. North. as, 
Mer. Pin. 210. Lapidis Bufonitis Variet at ns . de Lap. 
301. Batrachite, vel Craportine. Geſn. de Lap. 161. They 
are like a Bubble, hollow in one *. and convex vn the other, 


of a whitiſh-brown, and ſometimes of a dark-brown, and ſame- 


times black, white, green and particoloured. It is reedmmended 
as a moſt effectual 


emedy againſt Poiſons, and the Peſti- 
lence. > 


Merrer, in his Pinax Rerum naturklium Brit anicaram, aſſures 
us, that the Stones called Toad-ſtones, which are eſteem'd as Getns, 
are nothing but the Dentes molares of this Fiſh. & I dembn- 
* ſtrated, ſays he, before the King, who was pleaſed to honour 
« with his Preſence the Lectures of my learned Collegue Dr. 
„George Ent, whom he knighted, that theſe Stones were the 
© Grinders of the Sea-wolf; and our Goldſmiths, with the greateſt 
© Admiration, confeſſed, that thele Teeth were the ſame as they 
* ſold for true Toad-ſtones.” 

I am of Opinion, ſays Dale, that the Lapides AleForii [See 
ALEcTOR1A| have much the ſame Original ; but whether from 
this, or ſome other kind of Fiſh, is not certain. They are ſaid 

Miſtake to be found in the Stomach of a Cock, or Capon. 
hat Stones are found in Birds ot the Gallinaceous Kind, we 
know by every Day's Experience; but theſe Stones are not gene- 
rated there, but ſwallowed by thoſe Fowls for the Comminuriori 
and Digeſtion of their Food, and afterwards diſchirged with the 
Excrements. What has been ſaid of the Lapis Chelidoniut, ¶ ſee 
CHEL1DON1VUs] or Swallow-ſtoxe, with reſpect to irs Original, 
ought to be compared with what is here ſaid of the Lapis Ale- 
orins. - 

A Cancer is, alſo, ſometimes called Lupus, beeguſe it cats 
away the Fleſh, 

LUS. See Luz. 

LUSCINIA. Offic. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 771. Charlt. Exer. 
97. Geſn. de Avib. 532. Jonſ. de Avib. 88. Schw. A. 295. 
Luſcinia ſeu Philomela. Raii Ornith. 220. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 78. 
Will. Ornith. 161. Philomela Luſcinia & 2 Bellon. des 
Oyle. 336, Luſcinia, Luſciniola, Mer. Pin. 179. THE 
NIGHTINGALE. | 

The Fleſh and the Gall are in Uſe, the former of which is 
effectual in a Cachexy, and comforts the Brain; and the Gall, 
wang _ a Litus with Honey; mightily ſharpens the Sight. 

anita. 

LUSCIOSUS. A Perſon who can only diſcern Objects 
which are very near the Eye. The fame as Myovs. 

LUSTUM. The Cream of Milk. RA. 

LUTATIO. Luting of chymical Veſlels. See LvTuM: 
But Luratio is, likewiſe, a beſmearing the Parts of the Body 
with Mud, in order to dry up ſuperfluous Humidity ; a Practice 
very common in Egypt, as we learn from Galen. 

UTEA, or CIRLUS, is the Name of a ſmall Bird, de- 
ſcribed by Aldrovandus. I take it to be the Yellow-hammer, 

LUTEOLA. ; 

The Characters are; | | 

The Leaves are oblong and intire ; the Flower is anomalous, 
polypetalous, the Petals diſſimilar; the Fruit is globular, con- 
Cave, and tricuſpidated. 

Boerbaa ue mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 

Luteola herba ; ſalicis folio. C. B. P. 100. Towrn. 1 


423. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 251. Struthium. Offic. Luteola. of 98. 


Emac. 494. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1054. Synop. 3. 366. Lutea Plinii 
Weed.” 


Dyers-weed grows to be a Yard or more high, having hol- 
low, chanel'd Stalks, covered with long narrow preen Leaves, 
ſer on without Foot-ſtalks ; the Flowers grow at the End of the 


Branch in a long Spike, or Thyrſus, being ſirall and and 
are ſucceeded by lil, n flariſh Seed - veſſels, open · 
ing into three Pa 


rts, and ſhewing a 2 brown Seed. It 
2 Banks, and upon Wails and Ruins, and ſornerimes in 
ields; but is ſown in ſevgral Places for the Uſe of the 

Dyers, who dye a Yellow with it. | 
This is to be the Struthium of Disſcorides; and, 
tho very rarely uſed, is, by ſome, accounted a good Wound- 
herb, and of Uſe againſt the Jaundice. It is frequently ſold by 
the Herb-women for Glaſtum or Woad. Miller's Bot. off 

F 


Tho Serastham was ſo well known to the antient Greeks, that 
Dioſcorides ht a Deſcription of it unneceſſary, the Learned 
of the latter Apes have greatly differ'd in their Sentiments about 
it. 'Cordus took it for the Imptratoria, or Maſterwort Some, 


as C. Baubine obſerves, will have it to be the red Valerian; Frech - 
ſins, Lonicerus, and Thelins, the Saponaria, or Sopewort: All 
theſe Opinions are rejected by C. Bawhine, who takes it for a 

Species of Lychnis, which was ſent to him. Lacuna and Geſner 
ſuppoſe the common Lateols to be the Strutbium, in which they ' 
are contradicted by Matthiolus, who calls that Herb Pſeudo- 


12 F ſtrathium. 


LU T 
frathiam. Homorins Belles, in his ſecond Epiſtle to de- 


termines the Luteola to be the Strumium; with whoſe Opini 
ſays 14 agree, and conſequentiy have joined them under 
one Artic 


I, is called Lareola, 4 Colore Iuteo, from a yellow Colour, be- 
cauſe the Root, boiled with Salt, dyes Wool of a very fine yellow 
or gold Colour. - It is of an opening Quality, the bruiſed 
Root is applied to the Hands in feveriſh- Diſorders : It agrees in 
all Things with the Rubia. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. Boerbaav. 
LUTRA. Offic, Bellon. Aquat. 31. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 
294. Jonſ. de us. * Charlt. . 18, Schw. Quad. 107. 
de Quad. Digit. 683. Mer. Pin. 167. Raii Synop. A. 186. 
Schonef. Icht. 46. THE OTTER. | 
It is found in large Rivers, and the Fat is uſed ; which, being 
mixed and boiled up with digeſtive Medicines, is very ſervice- 
able in removing Diſeaſes of the Joints. Holler. Liver, 
dried, powdered, and taken in the Quantity of a x 1» wy or a 


Dram, is recommended for a Dyſentery. The Teſticles, like- 
wiſe, dried, powder d, and taken in the like Doſe, are ſaid to 
Cure an Epilepſy. 

-LUTRON, rei. A Bath. Ir is, likewiſe, the Name of 
an Ophthalmic Medicine in Galen, de Comp. M. S. L. 4. C. 7. 

LUTUM. A Lute. By the Name of Lute, or Luting, 

Chymiſts underſtand a mixed, tenacious, ductile Subſtance, 
which grows ſolid with drying; and, being applied to the Jun- 
Efures of Veſſels, ſtops them up, ſo as to prevent the Air from 
getting either in or out: But theſe Lurings are of principal Uſe 
in confining the Particles raiſed by the Fire in Diſtillation, fo as 
to prevent their eſcaping out of the Veſſel; whence it __ 
that different Lutings are required, according to the Difference 
of the Subjects to be diſtilled. 
When the Subject is —— aqueous, Linſeed- meal, mms 
to fine Powder, and well mixed, or worked up into a ſtift Paſte, 

with the White of Egg, makes a proper Luting; for, being ap- 
plied to the Junctures of diſtilling Veſſels, it grows hard wich eat; 
and, if it happens to crack, it is eaſily repaired by a freſh Applica- 
tion, which ſoon yo ſolid. But a Paſte made of the ſame 
Meal, welt worked up with cold Water, very well anſwers the 
End in the Diſtillation of all fermented inflammable Spirits, and 

I volatile alcaline Salts. This Paſte will not anſwer in the 

iſtillation of mild Acids, or acetous Liquors, which ſoften and 
diſſolve it, ſo as to let the Fumes eſcape: In theſe Caſes, there- 
fore, a Bladder, ſteep'd in Water, till it grow ſlimy, makes an 
excellent Luting, by bein 2 and preſſed wet upon the 

eſſels. 


Junctures of the diſtilling ; 

A Luting that acquires a ſtony Hardneſs, is neceſſary in the 
Diſtillation of the foſſil Acids, as thoſe of Vitriol, Sea - ſalt, and 
the like ; which is called the Philoſophical Luting, and may be 
prepared from the Calx of Copperas and * boili 
the Caput Mortuum in Vitriol, in ſeveral Parcels of Water, tl 
it be thus thoroughly waſhed from its ſaline Parts, then drying the 
R and preſerving it in a cloſe Veſſel. This Powder is to 

rubbed with an equal Quantity of ſtrong Quick-lime, and 
wrought into a Paſte with the White of Eggs, firſt beat thin; 
and this Luting is immediately to be applied ro the Junctures of 
the Veſſels; the Veſſels being firſt a little heated. If it be not 
applied quick, it preſently dries to a ſtony Hardneſs, ſo as to be 
untractable; but, when properly uſed, it confines all the ſaline 
Spirits, like Glaſs itſelf. I prepare a Luting for the ſame Pur- 
poſe, without much Trouble, in this Manner : I beat pure Sand 
and Potter's Clay her, in ſuch Proportion, wich Water, till 
the Matter no longer ſticks to the Fingers; then add one fourth 
Part of common Lime, ſo as to make the Paſte ſufficiently 
ſtrong; and the drier this is applied, the better for the Purpoſe, 
vided it be left ductile; for thus it hardens into an excellent 
ment, and the Cracks, it any ſhould happen, are eaſily ſtopped 
up by the ſame. This t is the more parable or commo- 

as the beſt Quick-lime is not often. to be had. | 

It is a great Inconyenience in the — Diſtillations with a 
naked Fire, that, when the Veſſels are violently heated, they are 
ſubje& to crack, and fiy to Pieces, upon opening the Door of the 
Furnace, and letting in the cold Air, or throwing in freſh Fuel; 


whence it is highly proper here to defend the Veſſels by a Coat- 
ing, from this ſudden Impulſe of Cold ; and this is 
neceſlary, alſo, when the Operation is performed in Glaſs Veſſels, 
and a Sand-heat, if the Fire be ſo ſtrong as to the 
Melting of the Glaſs. The beſt Luting that I know of tor this 
P is made by beating fat Potters Earth, and powdered 
with Water, into a well-wrought Paſte, which will not 
ick to the Fingers; adding thereto a little common Lime at the 
laſt, and beating them well together. Then the Veſſel to be 
coated, being warmed and expoſed to the Vapour of hot Water, 
that its whole Surface may become dewyy let this Cement be 
ſpread all over it equably with the Hand; afterwards fprinkle the 
ce of the Coating with hot and dry Sand, and ſet the Veſſel 
in a cool Place, that the Coating may e with Care to 
E If 4 — . bh ns eve 
ing. thus t roughly dri 
will futain the & on of a violent Eire unburt, + 


. | | : a K 


This dries {lowly indeeg, but is very effectual. 
LUXATIO. A Laxation. > 


A Luration is a Receſs or Removal of the moveable Ex- 
tremity of a Bone from tbe Hollow or Socket in which it 
naturally moved, accompanied with an Impediment or Hin · 
drance ot Motion. 


A Luzation, which is, alſo, called a Diſlocation, | 
Celinus Anrelianas, in Cap. 1. Lib. 2. Morb. Chronic. Flor Bw 
denotes a Removal of the Bone from that Part which it natu- 


rally poſſeſſed; and in this Senſe it imports every Change of the 


natural Situation of the Bones. Cuſtom, however, the Standard 
of Words, has reſtrain'd, it to a Receſs or Removal of the arti- 
culated Bones from the Place they naturally poſſeſſed. f 
Since, therefore, a Luxation, properly ſo called, can only hap- 
pen in the articulated Bones, the Definition here given will be 
tound highly accurate; for in every Articulation rwo Thi 
are to be conſidered, the receiving Bone, and Bone — 
Gorreus, in his Definit. informs us, that the Greeks called the 


Hollow of the receiving Bone, which received the Head of the 


other Bone, x and the Part of the received Bone lodged 
in this Cavity, «ge or, ſimply, a Joint. We have an excel- 
lent Definition of a Luxation in the third Chapter of the ſixth 
Book of Paulas Zgiveta, who tells us, that It is a Remo- 
val of the Bone received, frgm its proper Cavity to another; 
«© by means of which, voluntary Motion is hindered.” For, un- 
leſs there be an Impediment or Hindrance of Motion, it cannot 
be properly called a Luxation, though the Extremity ot the 
moveable ſhould recede from the Cavity in which it na- 


turally moves; for in the ſurpriſing Articulation of the inferior 


Jaw-bone, the Head of which is lodged in a pretty deep Sinus 
in the inferior Part of the _— — near the Proceſſus 
Zygomaticus, yet, by means of an interpoſed cartilaginous and 
elaltic Lamina, the Head of the inferior Jaw-bone may be re- 
moved from its Cavity, and again return into it, without any 
Impediment of Motion. Beſides, for. the Performance of vari- 
ous Motions of the inferior Jaw-bone, it is requiſite, that irs 
Head ſhould be thus capable of being removed from ics Ca- 
vity. | 
This Removal of the articulated Bone from its Cavity is 
either total, or partial; the former is a Luxation, and the lat- 
ter a Diſtortion. f 


It is eaſy to conceive, that the Head of an articulated Bone 
may either totally ſlip from the Cavity in which it is naturally 
contained, or be ſo removed from its natural Situation, as to 
remain partly within, and 22 without, its Cavity. Hippocrates, 
however, in his Treatiſe 4e Articulis, denies that this can hap- 
pen in all Articulations: For as the Heads of the Os Humeri 
and Os Femoris are entirely round, and received into ſimi- 
lar Cavities, he concluded, that there could not be a partial 
Removal of them from their Cavities; but that it was neceſſary 
either they ſhould be. totally removed, or that, being partially 


removed, would again flip into their Cavities. But it is 
ſufficiently obvious, that this may ha in other Articulations. 
Hence Pauls Agineta, in the third Chapter of bis ſixth Book, 


plexy, and Pareſynexcbe for a gentle 2 — 


perl 


4. But it will be ſufficiently obvious, from what fol. 
— grades 2 — 
mours falling into the Cavity of the Articulation. But a h 
in which the Head of the Bone is only partially removed 
its Cavity, is called aSubluxation, or a Diſtortion ; which 
r 
uſcles, or Tendons, by ſome external Force; as, alſo, a Diſ- 
rn I 


* 


* — 


LUX 
ic were, by 2 kind of Intorſion : Hence ſuch an imperſect Lura- 


tion is leſs ambiguouſly called a Subluxation, than « Diſtor- 
tion. | 


| The worſt Luxation of all is that 
or Separation of the Epiphyſis from 


In the larger Bones, join'd to each other 
lation, ſuch as the Oſſa Femoris, it is obſervable, that both Ex- 
tremities are diſtin& from the reſt of the Bone; which may be moſt 

bly ſeen in the Bones of new-born Children and Abortives; 
tor theſe Bones were once totally cartilaginous, and, in their mid- 
dle Point from both Extremities, there firſt begins to appear 2 
ſmall bony Portion, which diffuſing itſelf both Ways, or to each 
Extremiry, gradually converts the Cartilage into a Bone. See 
Albini Icones Offiurs Fetus bumani. But both Extremities long 
remain cartilaginous, and in theſe, alſo, the Cartilage begins in- 
rernally to be form'd into a Bone, which 22 diffuſes itſelf 
almoſt thro' their whole Subſtance. Bur there long remains be- 
tween the Os Femoris, and both its Extremities, ſomething of a 
cartilaginous Nature; by which, as by a kind of Glue, the Ex- 
tremities of the Bone ſeem fixed, and, as it were, agglutinated 
to its Body, till- at laſt this cartilaginous Subſtance becoming 
bony, the Extremities, according to the laſt quoted Author, are 
concreted into one continued Body with the reſt of the Bone; 
but in ſuch a manner, however, that externally there remains 
for ſome time a certain Mark of Diviſion, which is at laſt abo- 
liſh'd, as Albinus, in the Work above quoted, intimares. "Theſe 
gg of the Os Femoris, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of its 
y by this intermediate r or Mark of Diviſion, are 
called eee In young Ani theſe 4 are, by a 
very gentle Force, 5 * from the reſt of the Bone, as we daily 
obſerve at Tables. But in thoſe Parts where the Epiphyſes are 
join'd to the reſt of the Bone, ariſe Ligaments which every-where 
ſurround and ſecure the Articulations. And Columbus, in his 
"Treatiſe de re Anatomice, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. thinks, that the prin- 
cipal Uſe of the Epiphyſes was, that, from their Conjunction with 
the Bone, Ligaments might ariſe, which are obſerved to be con- 
tinued to no other Part, but here emerge from the Bone itſelf. 
Clopron Havers, alſo, in bis Ofteologia No va, has obſerved, that, 
in thoſe Parts where the Ligaments ariſe, the Perioſteum, ſur- 
rounding all the reſt of the Bones, is there ſeparated from them, 
and, Creeping over the external Surtace of the Ligaments, is con- 
veyed to another Bone. 

If, therefore, the Epiphyſis is from the reſt of the 
Bone, tis ſufficientiy obvious, that the Motion of ſuch a Joint 
muſt be diſturb'd. But this cannot be properly and ſtrictly called 
a Luxation, becauſe the Extremity of the moveable Bone remains 
in the Cavity in which it naturally moves. But, in the Defini- 
tion already given, ſuch a Removal of the Extremity of the 
moving Bone from its Cavity conſtitutes a Luxation ; for which 
Reaſon this Diſorder r be more properly referred to 
Fractures. Galen, in his Method. Medend. Lib. 6. Cap. 5. ſeems 
to claſs it among the Species of Fractures, ſince he calls it dreype, 
whereas he calls other Fractures by the general Name of zd47@y{a, 
and tells us, that the Word 4r«ype was uſed only by Phyſicians, 
but not generally by other Perſons. It ſignifies that Species of Frac- 
ture, in which the Extzemity of the Bone, eſpecially where it is 
articulated with the other Bone, is broken ; and, becauſe ſuch a 
Species of Fracture is often taken for a Luxation, the former is 

erally referred to the latter. But this is principally obſerved to 

| in Luxations of the Os Femoris, the Epiphyſes of which 
are often ſeparated from the reſt of the Bone; or the Neck of 
the Bone itſelf, which is highly tender, is fractur d; for Ruyſch, 


uced by a Solution 
Body of the Bone. 


obſerv'd any Luxation. But, fince in young Patients the 1 —— 
or 

is therefore moſt incident to them; and eſpecially when Infants, 
carried in a Perſon's Arms, ſuddenly throw their Bodies backwards, 
there is great Danger, den phyſis of the Os Femoris ſhould 
be ſeparated, or the Neck of that 


9. No 74. informs us, that in the Body of an old Wo- 
who, during her Life, had labour d under ſuch a Misfor- 
he tound the Neck of the Os Femoris totally wanting, in 
of which Nature had ſubſtituted various hard, Vick, 

Li by means of which the Head of the Bone 

joined to the other Parts of it. Tis ſufficiently 
that the Cure of this Misfortune is more difficult, than 


is pa- 
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by a moveable Articu- 


tion; by which means the Limb is almoſt always ſhortened, 
Se the doe the Part deſtroy'd. | 
| The Cauſe of a Luxation may be an external Force, extend- 
' gs. intorting, or expeling the Head of a Bone fiom its 
Cavity. | | 


There can be no Luxation 
Articulations, and the Ligamen 
tural Condition; and, in Adults eſpeci 
robuſt Make, aV 


act in the three manners 


torſion, or Expulſion. 


A Luxation may, alſo, from an internal Ca 
form'd in the Cavity of the Articulation, and forcing the 
of the Bone received, out of its Socket. 


The Ligaments connecting the articulated Bones, and ariſing 
from thoſe Parts where the Epiphyſes are join d to the reſt of the 
Bone, ſurround the whole Articulation, like a kind of hollow 


Capſula; and form a kind of Incloſure, from which nothing 
can be diſcharged, and to which nothing has Acceſs. In the in- 


ternal Cavity of every Articulation are contained the two Ex- 
tremities of the receiving and received Bone, every way ſur- 
rounded by a Cartilage z and, in the large Articulations, there are 
very conſiderable Glands, which receive their Name from Havers, 
their firſt Inventor. There is one ſuch large Gland in the Articu- 
lation of the ſuperior Part of the Os Femoris, and four or five 
ſmaller Glands in the Articulation of the Knee, as we are in- 
form'd in Clapton Havers's Ofteologia Nova: Beſides, many ſmall 
Follicules are fourid on the internal Surface of the Ligament 
which ſurrounds the Articulation, The fame Author, in the 
Part already quoted, informs us, that from theſe Glands, which 
by anatomical Injections are known to conliſt of numberleſs 
eſſels, there is a certain Mucus, like the White of an Egg, and 
of a ſaline Taſte, ſecreted. The cartilaginous Extremiries of the 
Bones contained in the Cavity of the Articulation, and which, 
ſo far as we know, are covered with no Perichondrium, ſeem to 
diſcharge a thin medullary Oil; a large Quantity of which is 
ed in the cavernous Parts of the 222 near the Articula- 
tiods, Clopton Hawvers, in his Ofteologia Nova, informs us, 
that in large Horſes Bones he, with his naked Eye, could per- 
ceive thoſe Pores, thro which the medullary Oil was diſcharged 
into the Cavities of the Articulation. This Doctrine is confirm'd 
by various Experiments; for, as that Author informs us, if the 
3 2 * preſerved entite, till the 40104 
ginous ually diſappears, or is perhaps reſorb' 
ere is found in their Cavities a pure i Lg Oil, which he 
ſays he has ſometimes obſerved in the Articulations of the Fingers. 
Animals, kill'd ſoon after violent and long-protracted Labour, 
have but a ſmall Quangity of Marrow in the Cavities of the larger 
Bones, whereas in the Bones of Animals duly fed, and kept in a 
State of Reſt, there is a far larger Quantity of Marrow. From 
all which Conſiderations it ſeerns to be ſufficiently obvious, that 
the Marrow of the Bones diſcharged thro the Extremities of the 
articulated Bones is mixed wich the Mucilage ſecreted from the 
Glands; and that, by an Union and Mixture of theſe, that Lini- 
ment is form'd, which anoints the Extremities of the articulated 
Bones, and ſo Jubricates them, that they can move without any 
Attrition 1 each other. For this Reaſon, when the N 
Oil of the Body is conſumed by hard Labour, old Age, or Diſor- 
0 


ders of any kind, a Crackli the Joints 1 there is 

an Attrition of the too dry Extremities of the upon each 
other, Beſides, from the ſtnalleſt exhaling Arteries, that ſubtile 
Dew which we know to be lodg'd in all the Cavities of the Body, 


Large as well as ſmall, tranſudes into the Cavities of the Articu- 


| There are, therefore, three different Humours in the Cavities 
of the Joints ; that is, the univerſal iring Fluid, the medullary 
Oil, and the Mucilage ſecreted from the Glands lodg'd there, 
from a Mixture of which is form d that lubricating Matter, which, 
1 by the Heat and mutual Attrition of the Bones, 
will be again abſorb'd in the ame Quantity it was acc 
Bur if, 2 Cauſe, the Abſorption of the Matter thus di- 
uld be defective, or diminiſh'd, and the ſecreting and 
expelling Cauſes ſhould, at the ame time, continue to di 
, and, by that diſtend and 
ula form'd by the Li ence 6 Races 
or Removal of the articulated Bone from its Cavity may eaſily 
ariſe from this Cauſe. 'Tis ſufficiently certain, from various pra» 
ctical Obſervations, that large Tumots are often produced about 
the Joints by this Cauſe : And Havers, in, his Oſteologia Nove, 
informs us, that the megubey Of, 2 from the cellular 
Subſtance of the Bone, thro the Pores of their cartilaginous Ex- 
tremities, into the Cavities of the Articulations, has a ſtrong 
Tendency to Concretion, if it is not attenuated by che Motion, 
and mutual Attrition, of the articulated Bones; for W 


fed Animals, which generally have but little Exerciſe, he has often 
found concreted Fat d in the Pores, thro which it uſed to 
be diſcharged, and which he at firſt took for ſome ſmall Gland, 
tho he afterwards found, that it was 2 but concreted Oil. 
We are, farther; to conſider, that an Inflammation may ariſe 
here, ſince it is certain from anatomical Obſervatitons, that 
numberleſs ſmall Arteries are diſtributed through the Ligaments 
and Glands of the Joints 3 and that a Suppuration may enſue, 
as, alſo, an Accumulation of Pus in the Cavity of the Arti- 
culation ; and, conſequently, that, by this means, the like Miſ- 
fortunes may be uced with thoſe ariſing from the natural 
Humours of the Joints, collected here, and not abſorbed again. 
Mr. Petit, in Mem. de Acad. des Sciences, informs us, that Luxa- 
tions are 1 produced by this Cauſe; and ingenuouſly con- 
feſſes, that he diſcover'd this by the Errors he himfelf commit- 
ted; for when, by a Fall, for Inſtance, a violent Force acts upon 
the great Trochanter ot the Os Femoris, it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that the Head of this Bone muſt be ſtrongly applied to the Ca- 
vity in which it is contained: Hence the Glands ſeared there, 
the round Ligament, may be ſo violently contuſed, as often 
to produce an Inflammation, a Suppuration, and an Accumula- 
tion of Pus, or of the Mucilage. e Ligaments, thus diſtracted 
and weaken'd, will no longer retain the Head of the Os Femoris 
in its Situation; but it will be . expelled from its Cavity, 
and the Muſcles affixed to the Os Femoris will, by their Con- 
8 draw it upwards, and produce an incurable Lameneſs. 
This Diſorder is with Difficulty diſcovered in the Beginoing, 
fince the Luxation is not produced till a great while after. If 
it is known, that ſuch a Cauſe has preceded, and if there is a vio- 
lent Pain in the Articulation, Veneſection, a ſlender Diet, and 
 antiphlogiſtic Remedies, are neceſſary to prevent the Inflamma- 
tion, or remove it, if preſent. Keeping the Part affected in a 
State of Ret, and applying proper Fomentations to it, will, alſo, 
be of ſingular Service. us a Luxation arifing from this Cauſe 
may be prevented; but, if it is already made, it ſeems incurable. 


Theſe Cauſes laſt-mentioned are aſſiſted, in producing their 
Effects, by an Extenſion, Relaxation, or Rupture of the Liga- 
ments, whether by an external or an internal Cauſe. 


The Coheſion of the Ligaments is the only Cauſe why the 
articulated Bones remain in their due Situation. In the Ligaments, 
therefore, a certain Flexibility is requiſite, that they may yield to 
all the various Motions of the Joint; but they muſt, at the fame 
time, be ſo tenacious, as not eaſily to be ſtretched or lengrhen'd 
too far. Under the Article FiBRA it is ſhewn, that too great a 
Diſtraction is juſtly reckon'd among thoſe Cauſes, which weaken 
the ſolid Parts of the Body : Hence too great an Extenſion of 
the Ligaments, though it does not immediately produce a Luxa- 
tion, yet it may fo diſpoſe the Joints, as afterwards to render 
them eaſily capable of a Luxation. The ſame will, alſo, hold 
true, if, in - conſequence of too great a Relaxation of all the 
Solids of the Body, or a particular Weakneſs of the Liga- 
ments, they ſhould not be able ſufficiently to refiſt the TC. 
tracting Cauſes. Celſus, in the eleventh Chapter of his eighth 
Book, deſcribing the general Cauſes of all Luxations, ſpeaks 
in the following manner: Since all the Articulations are ſe- 
& cured by ſtrong Ligaments, they are luxated, either by Force, 
« or when the Ligaments are ruptured, or weaken'd by any 
“ Cauſe; they are, alſo, luxated more eaſily in Children and 
young Perſons, than in robuſt and full-grown People.” It is 

| known, that in young Perſons all the ſolid Parts are ſoft, 
and eaſily diſtracted: But in ſome Perſons, tho? full-grown, and 
ſufficiently robuſt, a ſurpriſing Relaxation of the Ligaments is 
obſervable in almoſt all the Articulations ; for ſometimes Im- 
ſtors have expoſed thernſelves to public Shew; who, by the 
Force of Muſcles, could luxate, and again reduce, al- 
molt all the Articulations of the Body, ſo as to bend it like a 
Piece of Wax into various Poſtures : Hence Hippocrates, in his 
Treatiſe de Fracturit, juſtly informs us, That, in the Reduction 
<« of Luxations, one Conſtitution is widely different from another, 
cc and one Cavity from another; ſince, in ſome, the Task is eaſy; 
« and, in others, highly difficult. The Ligaments are, alſo, widely 
different; ſince, in ſome, they are lax in others, tenſe. But there 
c are many of ſo moiſt and ſucculenta Habit of Body,that they can, 
« when they have a mind, without any Pain, luxate and reduce 
« their Articulations.” He afterwards adds, that . Luxations 
ce do not eaſily happen in corpulent Patients; but that, when 
* they do happen, they are with Difficulty reduced; where- 
cc as the contrary holds true in lean Perſons.” Then he confirms 
this Doctrine by the Example of Oxen, which, in the latter End 
of Winter becoming greatly emaciated, have the Os Femoris 
9 _ luxated, —_ at 2 be 
t if, by exyernal Force, t igaments are „or their 
Coheſion deſtroyed by a Fon ur or A it is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, that, in a Caſe, a Luxation muſt be eaſily 


| © Luxations produce s Change of Figure in the Part, Tu- 
mor, Hollowneſs, a Shortening, and ſometimes an . 


<« riſes upwards from the Coxa to the 


tion, of the Member, Immobility, DiftraQtion of the Muſcles, 
Torpor of the ſubjacent Parts, a Palſey, a Compreffion 
22 nn 
Jederma, an y vulſions, Extenuation, the — 
ticarion of the Patt, or the Death of the Patient.” 


In this Paragraph are enumerated the Phenotnena which : 
nerally accompany or ſucceed a Luxation. N * 


As for Change of Figure, Tumor, and Holliumeſt; theſe 'are 
common Signs, which, accompany every Luxation Celſas, 
in the eleventh Chapter of his eighth Book, ſays, © There is 
— always a Tumor in that Part in which the Bone becomes 
„ Promitient, and a Cavity in that Part from which it is re- 

moved.” Bur ſuch an unuſual and preternatural Tumor 
and Cavity principally appear, if the luxated Joints are covered 
with a ſmall Quantity of Integuments; as in the Shoulder 
and Elbow, for Iaſtance; for, in the Articulation of the ſu- 
perior Extremity of the Os Femoris, this Tumor and Cavity 
are more difficultly diſcover'd, on account of the la a 
tity of Fat, and the Number of ſurrounding Muſcles. Bur, 
that we may be certain, whether the Articulation is luxated, or 
not, Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, juſtly adviſes us to 
compare the injured with the —_— ſound Part: « For 
« ſays be, we muſt judge of the affected Member by the cor= 
4 reſponding ſound one, and not by looking at the Articulations 
« of another Perſon; fince the Joints of ſome are more pro- 
„ minent than thoſe of others.” In the ſame Treatiſe he, alſo, 
informs us, that the Change of Figure alone is not ſufficient to 
determine, whether a Joint is luxateil, or not: * For, ſays he, 
« in many Patients, the Joints, whether through intents Han or 
« any other Cauſe, have a different Figure from thoſe of ſound 


4 Perſons, though they are not really luxated.” And even tho a 


preternatural Cavity appear about the Articulation, yet, unleſs 
there is an unuſual Tumor in the oppoſite Part, formed by the. 
Head of the luxated Bone, a ſhametul Error may be commit- 
ted, eſpecially about the Articulation of the Humerus. Hippo- 
crates, in the fame Treatiſe, informs us, that he knew ſomes 
Phyſicians of Note, who imagined that the Articulation of the 
Humerus was luxated, when, in conſequence of a Separation of 
the Acromion, the ſuperior Commiſſure of the Humerus a 
peared depreſſed and hollow. And Galen, in his Comment on 
the fame Paſſage, informs us, that this Accident ha 'd ro 
himſelf ; for, when, in a certain Place of Exerciſe, his Acromion 
was ſeparated, the aſter, ſeeing the preternatural Cavity, ima- 
gined that the Head of the Humerus had ſlipt down into the 
Arm- pit; for which Reaſon he extended the Arm ſtrongly, and 
endeavour'd to reduce the luxated Articulation, but in vain : 
And, when, by the Aſſiſtance of others, a very frong Extenſion 
was made, Galen himſelf, by putting his Fingers into the Arm- 

t of the affected Side, endeavour'd to reduce the luxated Joint; 

t, when he found nothing preternatural in the Cavity of the 
Arm- pit, he adviſed them to abſtain from any farther Extenſion ; 
However, imagining that the intenſe Pain had induced Galen to 
give this Advice, they continued the Extenſion, and would have 
cerrainly torn the Muſcles, if a Perſon of Skill had not ſeaſonably 
come to the Relief of Galen, who, by this prepoſterous Treat- 
os perceived himſelf ready to fall into Convulſions, which 
could only Be prevented by continually anointing the Parr wich 
warm Oil. Hence it is obvious, what great Caution is neceſſary 
in determining whether an Articulation 1s luxated, or not ; fince 
the moſt skilful have ſometimes err d in this Affair. Vanſweiten 
informs us, that he ſaw a poor Countryman, whoſe whole Arm, 
as far as the Humerus was become gangrenous, becauſe, the Cu- 
bit — only tumid with a true Phlegmon, an impudent Quack 
imagined it to be luxated; and, for that Reaſon, rack d the Pa- 
a with OP violent Extenſions thereof. | 

s for an Elongation or Sho/tening of the Member; when t 
Head of the articulated Bone flips out of the Cavity in ehich 
it is naturally contain d, the Muſcles affixed to the Bone, by 
their proper Contraction, draw it upwards. For this Reaſon a 
luxated Member g decomes ſhorter, in the ſame man- 
ner as fractured Bones. FR Acrux A. In ſome Caſes, how- 
ever, though rarely, the luxated Member becomes longer; if, for 
Inſtance, the Head of the luxated Bone is ſo ſituated, that it can- 
not be drawn by the Muſcles: Thus, as Celſus, in Lib. 8. Cap.” 
12. informs'us, ** If both Heads of the inferior Jaw are luxated, 
« the whole Chin hangs down, and protuberares forwards; the 
cc inferior Teeth ſtick farther out than the ſuperior, and the Tem- 
ce poral Muſcles appear tenſe and ſtretch'd;” for the prolapſed 
Heads of the inferior Jaw- bone cannot by the affixed Muſcles 
be retracted beyond the Tubercles placed before the Cavities 
of the Articulation : For which Readdey in ſuch a Caſe, the in-. 
ferior Jaw-bone always protuberates beyond the ſuperior. And 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, when treating of Luxa- 
tions, among the Signs which inform us, that rhe Os Femoris is 
ſlipt to the internal reckons this one, that the Thigh affected 
is r than the other, when ed with it: © For, ſays be, 
ec the Head of the Os Femoris is lodged on that Bone, which 
and its Neck - 
cc in”, 


— 


« ſuſtain'd in the Cavity of the Articulation.” For theſe two 
Reaſons, Hippocrates would have a luxated Thigh to be longer 
than its correſponding Member. But a Shortening of luxated 
Members happens more frequently, though they are, alſo, ſome 
times d longer: But it ſtill more rarely happens, that a 
luxated Part retains the ſame Length with its ſound correſponding 
Member. Hippocrates, however, informs us, that this happens, 
when the Head of the luxated Os Femoris {lips to the anterior 
Parts; but adds, at the fame time, that ſuch a Luxation rarely 


happens. 

As for Immobility ; all thoſe Motions which require a due and 
natural Diſpoſition of the luxated Joint, either cannot be per- 
formed at all, or, at leaſt, not without the greateſt Difficulty ; 
and certainly, in a true Luxation, all thoſe Motions can never 
be exerciſed, which were perform'd when the Joint was ſound : 
Thus, for Inſtance, when the Articulation of the Humerus is in 
its natural State, a Perſon can with his extended Arm deſcribe 
numberleſs Cones, whoſe Vertexes may be conceived in the Ca- 
vity of the Articulation, and whoſe Baſes are deſcribed by the 
Extremities of the Fingers. Bury if the Head of the Os Humeri 
is ſlipt out of the —— the Scapula, this can never be done. 
The ſame holds true in the other Articulations. However, all the 
Motions of the Joints are not always deſtroyed by Luxations; 
for ſome of them often remain, as H ates, in his Treatiſe 
de Articulis, juſtly obſerves ; for, after having ſpoken concern- 
ing thoſe Perſons, who, from their Birth, have ſhort Shoulders, 
1 from a Luxation in the Uterus, or any other Cauſe, he 
tells us, © That in full-grown Perſons, when the Humerus is 
< Juxated, and not reduced, the Top of the Shoulder becomes 
« extenuated, and more ftript of its former Fleſh ; but, when 
cc the Patients are freed from Pain, they cannot equally well per- 
& form all thoſe Motions, which require that the Cubit, being 
& removed from the Breaſt, ſhould be raiſed high: But they can 
4 perform all thoſe Motions, which require that the Humerus 
c ſhould be moved forwards or backwards; for they are capable 
of uſing an Augre, a Saw, or an Ax, gm it is not ne- 
c ceſſary to raiſe the Cubit very high.” In various other Parts 
of the ſame Book, Hippocrates, when treating of the Luxations 
of the ſame Articulation, tells us, what Motions are deſtroyed, 
and what remain: Hence, under this Limitation, Immobility is 
claſſed among the Effects of a Luxation. 

As for a Diſtraction of the Muſcles; the Head of the luxated 
Articulation, fituated in an — Place, will — preſs 
the adjacent Muſcles, and diſtract them. Beſides, the Muſcles 
affix d to the luxated Bone will neceſſarily change their Situation. 
Hence, ſome of theſe Muſcles muſt be lengthened and ftretch'd, 
whilſt others are relaxed. When Mr. Petit, in Mem. de Acad. 
des Sciences, An. 1722 enumerates the Signs, by which tis known, 
that the Head of the Os Femoris is ſlipt out of its Cavity to the 
poſterior Parts, he informs us, that the Glutæi Muſcles are relaxed, 
whereas the Muſculus Triceps appears highly tenſe, like a Cord 
from the Region of the Pubes, to the Middle of the Os Femoris. 
When the Head of the inferior Jaw-bone is luxated, it is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, from an anaromical Knowledge of the Parts, how 
much the Temporal Muſcles muſt be diſtracted. Hence Convul- 
ſions are often produced, and ſometimes the Death of the Pa- 
tient. | 

As for a Torpor of the ſubjacent Parts, and a Palſey ; theſe, for 
iT will — if the luxated ads, compreſſes 
any large Nerves; or if, as it happens in a Luxation of the Ver- 
tebræ, the ſpinal Marrow is compreſs d. When Hippocrates, in 
his Book de Articulis, treats of a Luxation of the Spine, he in- 
forms us, that, when the ſuperior Part of the Spine is luxated in- 
wards, the whole Bodies of the Patients become paralytic and 
rorpid [yeragxopiro]. Now, if the Head of the Os Humeri, 
falling into the Cavity of the Axilla, compreſles the large Trunks 
of = An diſtributed there, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the 
ſame Misfortunes may happen in the ſubjacent Parts. When the 
Head of the Os Femoris is luxated to the anterior Parts, amon 
the other Signs of this Diſorder, Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
Articulis, reckons a Suppreſſion of Urine, becauſe, in this Caſe, 
the Head of the Bone is adjacent to very conſiderable Nerves. 
But it ſhould ſeem, that a Compreſſion of the Nerves ſhould ra- 
ther excite an involuntary Excretion, than a Suppreſſion of Urine. 
But Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Locis affettis, Lib. 2. Cap. 4. 
informs us, thar, if the Medulla Spinalis is injured by any Cauſe 
whatever, neither the Fæces, nor the Urine, are at firſt evacuated ; 
but, as the Diſorder becomes older, that they are 8 diſ- 
charged. Hence it is obvious, that a Compreſſion of the Nerves 
may ſometimes produce a Suppreſſion of Urine. If, therefore, 
the Nerves ſubſervient to Senſation and Motion are entirely 
compreſs*d, a Palſey, accompany'd with perfect Inſenſibility, 
will be produced; and, if the Compreſſion be but flight, it will, 
indeed, diminiſh, tho? not abſolutely deſtroy, the Function of the 
Nerves. In this Caſe, the ſubjacent Parts will be ſeiz'd with a 

Torpor; which, as Galen, in his Treatiſe de Locis aſfectis, beauti- 
fully expreſſes it, is a kind of intermediate Diſorder between a 
Palſey and perfect Health. 

As for the Compreſſion of the 3 

2 ſlipt from its Cavity che Axilla, oſten preſſes 
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upon the large adjacent Trunks of Nerves, ſo it may alſo com-: 
the large Blood-veſlels ſituated there ; and 4 

as it remains in that Poſition, hinder the free Influx and 

ux of the Blood in the ſubjacent Parts. Hence a Gangrene, 

or Atrophy, will enſue ; 


or Pam; ſuch a Diſpoſition of the nervous Fibtes ariſing 


As 
from the Brain, as threatens a Solution of Continuity, excites the 
Idea of Pain in the Mind. But an Articulation cantior flip 
from its Cavity without a ſtrong Diſtention of the Ligachents 
which fur it; and, fo long as the luxated Bone remains in 
this preternatural 1 the Ligaments are more diſtracted, 
than in a natural State. Hence à pretty acute Pain accompanies 
a very recent Luxation, which, however, generally ceaſes, or, at 
leaſt, is greatly diminiſhed, when the luxated Bones are reduced 
to theit que and natural Situation. For this Reaſon Luxations 
are juſtly claſs'd the Cauſes of Pain. Now, if we con- 
ſider, that the Perioſteum, in that Part where the Ligaments of 
the Joints ariſe, is ſeparated from the Bone, and runs along the 
Ligaments, as is obſerved under the Article FRacrur a, it will 
be ſufficiently obvious, that the Ligaments cannot be diſtracted, 
without, at the fame time, affecting the incumbent Periofteum, 
which is poſſeſs'd of an intenſe and quick Senſation. Hence 
another Cauſe of Pain ariſes. Beſides, the Head of the luxated 


Bone, 5 the adjacent Parts, may diſtract the nervous 


Fibres _ ro theſe Parts, and, compreſſing their Veſſels, 
oduce Obſtructions and Inflammations, which is ſtill a freſh 
urce of Pain. But when the luxared Bone is not reduced, the 

Fibres of the Ligaments are, by their long Diſtraction, as is ob- 

ſerved under the Article FiBRA, fo weakened, as to become ca- 

— of a more eaſy Yielding and Elongation, without Danger of 
upture. Hence the Paih is gradually diminiſhed, till at fal it 

ceaſes. But the adjacent Parts, being preſſed and acted upon by the 


Head of the luxated Bone, become callous, and loſe their Power 


of Senſation. We have already obſerved, when treating of the 
Immobiliry ſubſequent to Luxations, that thoſe Patients are, in 
Proceſs of Time, freed from Pain, whoſe luxated Articulations 
are not reduced; and that they can till commodiouſly perform 
a conſiderable Number of Motions. When Hippocrates, in his 
Treatiſe de Articulis, ſpeaks of a Luxation of the Os Femoris to- 
wards the exterior Parts, he ſays, © That when the Fleſh, into 
« which the Head of the articulated Bone is ſlipt, becomes cal- 
= . «Ip n erer 21 
« Patients are free from Pain, can, i ve a mi 

« walk without à Staff, and ſu their Bader on the affected 
cc Leg.“ 45 —— in Definit. Med. A ret that 2 
Aeg, in Fluids, denotes a ter Viſcidity, in Soli 
an increaſed Tenacity or Toughneſs. MY 

As for Watchings ; theſe are juſtly claſſed a the Effects 
of Pain: Since, therefore, it has been juſt now prov'd, that Pain 
accompanies Luxations, it follows of courſe, that the Patient 
muſt be afflicted with Watchings fo long as intenſe Pain con- 
tinues. 

As for Inflammation ; an Inflammation is preſent, when the 
Fluid ſtagnating in the Veſſels is preſſed and ated upon by the 
ſucceeding Liquid, which is thrown into a brisk Motion by 
the Fever. In Inflammations, therefore, an Obſtruction and 
a brisk Circulation of the Humours are ſuppoſed. But ev 
Force which compreſſes, or lengthens, the flexile Veſſels, 
ſens their Cavities, and may, conſequently, prove the Cauſe of 
an Obſtruction. Now, by a Luxation, the Ligaments, Muſcles, 
and Tendons, affixed to the Bones, are lengthened, and the 
Bones removed from their natural Situations compreſs the adja- 
cent Parts. Hence an Obſtruction proceeds from a Luxation, 
as the Effect does from its Cauſe, and a Fever is claſs'd among 
the Effects of Pain. Hence it is obvious, that in Luxa- 
tions the two Circumſtances ſufficient to produce an Inflamma- 
tion concur ; that is, an Obſtruction, a brisk Circulation, 
of the Blood, produced by the Fever ariſing from the Pain 
accompanying _ Luxation. But what violent Fevers, ac- 
companied with Infla 


* ſays he, unleſs the Os Humeri, luxated at the Cubit to the 
« anterior Parts, is forthwith reduced, violent Inflammations 
« enſue ; bur, if ir is luxated to the poſterior Parts, it excites an 
c intenſe Pain, and violent continual Fevers, accompany'd with 
« an Evacuation of unmix'd Bile, and which in a few Days prove 
4 mortal.“ This he, alſo, confirms in his Treatiſe de Articulis, 
when ſpeaking of the Luxation of the Cubit; and, when os 
of the Luxation of the Jaw-bone, he adviſes it to be red 
with all Expedition, becauſe, otherwiſe, the Patient's Life will be 
endangered, on account of the continual Fevers ariſing from that 
Neglect: And he afterwards adds, that, in ſuch a Caſe, the Patient 
generally diſcharges by Stool a ſmall Quantity of unmix d Bile ; 
and, if he vomits, the Matter thrown up is of the ſame kind. 

As for an Oedema; tis obſerved under the Article INFLaM- 
MATI10, that at firſt all preternatural Tumors were-comprehended 


under this Name, but that it was afterwards confined to ſoft Tu- 


mors, which were free from Pain, and yielded to the Preſſure 
of the Finger. Such a Tumor is, for the moſt part, only form'd 
in the Membrana Celluloſa, by the Lymph accumulated and be- 

12 G coming 


vent, o 


mtnation, are often ſubſequent to Luxations, 
Hippocrates informs us, in his Treatiſe de Fraturis: © For, 


LUX 


9 in-the Cellulz on — N. By foch 
umor princi accompanies Luxations, when at 
Bone . Veins; for by that means the Motion 


of the Fluids in the Veins is hindered: Hence the ſubtile Dew, 
diſcharged from the Arteries into the Cavities of the Membrana 
Celluloſa, cannot be commodiouſly abſorb d by the Veins; in con- 
ſequence of which, being accumulated, it becomes 

is converted into Water, or what „ calls Ichor. 

As for an Auch yloſis; Celſus, in Lib. 5. Cap. 18. informs us, 
that Articulations, contracted by a tecent Cicatrix, are by the 
Greeks called dyxiyay. But A gineta, in Lib, 4. Cap. 55. informs 
us, that an Immobility of the Famours or any Contraction of 
Joints Cra dębęa x ] 
mours, or any Contraftion: of the Nerves, is called dyxvan, and 
dyxSauw01rs. An Anchyloſis, therefore, ſignifies a deſtroy d or loſt 

ibility of the Joints,” which is often accompany'd by a py: 
ternatural Tumor, But, that the Joints may remain moveable, a 
due Figure and Adaptation of the Extremities of the articulated 
Bones, the greateſt Lubricity in conſequence of the cartilaginous, 
and highly {mooth Surfaces of the Extremities of the Bones, and 
the welken Liquor, and, laſtly, a due Flexibility of the 
Ligarnents ſurrounding the Joints, are requiſite. But, by a Luxa- 
tion, all theſe Circumſtances are ſometimes deſtroy d, or at leaſt 
conſiderably changed; for the Ligaments, when an Articulation 
ſlips from its Cars being either ruptur'd, or violently diſtract- 
d, become inflam d. The ſame Effect way be, alſo, produced 
by the Force uſed in order to reduce the Luxation. is In- 
flammation may be ſucceeded by a Suppuration, or a Gangretie. 
Hence the Ligaments will afterwards remain contracted and rigid. 
Beſides, when the Ligaments are thus affected, there will not be 
ſuch a Secretion of the Mucilage deſtin'd for lubricating the Joints, 
as there generally is in a natural State. By chis means the Motion 
of the Joint will be hindered. And fince, when the Ligaments 
are inflam'd, an intenſe Pain is excited by the ſmalleſt jon 
of the Joint, the Part remaining at Reſt, the Mucilage of the 
Joints is not ſufficiently attenuated and reſorb d; which, there- 
fore, being accumulated, and its finer Parts diflipated, will be- 
come concreted into an irreſolvable Maſs, and totally deſtroy the 
Motion of the Joint. If, whilſt the Head of a Bone lips out 
its Cavity, or whilſt it is reducing, the cartilaginous Surface, on 
the Margin of the Cavity, is injured, or in any manner deprav'd, 
this will prove another Source of an Anchyloſis. 

As for Conoulſions ; an intenſe Pain, which diſorders tlie 
whole Common Senſory, is frequently ſucceeded by Convul- 
fons ; for which Reaſon Convulſions may ſucceed a Luxation. 
Beſides, a Luxation is frequently accompanied with ſuch a violent 
Diſtortion of the Muſcles, and Diſtraction of the Tendons, as. 
are ſuſticient to produce Convulſions; for we know from daily 
Experience, when the Tendons of the Muſcles ſubſervient to the 
Motion of the Hands and Feet ſtart from their natural Situa- 
tion, what intolerable Pain and Convulſions, generally called 
the Cramp, ſuch Muſcles are ſeized with. Hippocrates, in his 
Treatiſe de Articulis, tells us, that when che Bones of the Legs 
are luxated, and the Diſorder accompanied with a Wound, the 
Bones at the Ancles, whether luxated internally, or externally, are 
not to be reduced, r if they are reduced, the Patients live 
bat a few Days, and die of Convulſions. In the ſame Work 
he tells us, that the like Misfortune is to be expected, if the 
Bones of the Cubit are ſo luxated about the Carpus, as to ſtick 
out of the Wound. And be afterwards affirms, that, if Con- 
vulũons ſhould ſucceed the Reduction of the Luxation, the re- 
duced Part ought forthwith to be forced out of its Cavity, and 
bathed with ſome proper warm Liquor. 

As for Extenuation ; when by any Cauſe the larger Arteries, 
or the Nerves diſtributed to any Part, are hindered from con- 
veying the vital Humours neceſſary for the Life and Nouriſh- 
ment of that Part, a true Maraſmus is produced, becauſe the 
former Fluids being gradually diſſipated, and freſh ones not ſup- 
plied, all the Veſlels become contracted. Under the Article 
VuuNnvs there is a memorable Inſtance of this, in which the axil- 
lary Artery being entirely cut, the whole Arm afterwards wither'd 
away like a Mummy. When, therefore, the Head of the Os 
Humeri, for Inſtance, being luxated, has for a long time com- 
preſſed the large axillary 
the like Misfortune is juſtly to be dreaded. 

But Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulit, mentions another 
Cauſe ot Extenuation; that is, when the luxated Bones are not 
reduced: For, when treating of a Luxation of the Thigh, he ſa 
that if it happens to thoſe who have not arrived at their full 
Growth, and is not reduced, the Thigh, and Foot, are by 
that means rendered ſhorter. « Nor, ſays he, in like manner, 
<« are the Bones lengthened, but rather rendered ſhorter, eſpe- 
« cially the Os Femoris. The whole Legs alſo, loſing its Fleſh 
& and Muſcles, becomes extenuated ſmall, partly becauſe 
c the Bone is moved from its natural Situation, and partly be- 
ce cauſe it cannot orm the Offices it could in a natural 
<« State; for Exercile ſtrengthens that which is weak, and reſolves 
« ſome Part of that which hinders the Increaſe of the Member 
« in Length. But thoſe Patients. are moſt injured who have 
S this Articulation luxated in the Uterus: Thoſe who ſuſtain 


and Shoulders have been luxated before their 


72 produced by an Infarction of the Hu- 


of the diſtending Cauſes are removed, the V 


eſſels, it is ſufficiently obvious, that 


© the next greateſt Injury, are ſuch as have it luxated in their 
* Infancy: and Youth; But adult and robuſt Perſons ſuſtain 
ce the leaſt Damage by ſuch a Misfortune.” But Hippocrates, 
in the ſame Work, 0 Fox this Extenuation is principally 
obſervable in the Parts contiguous to the luxated Arti- 
culation; which he proves by the 2 4 thoſe whoſe 

it Or, de lealt, 
before they have arrived at their full Growth; for in ſuch Per- 
ſons the Os Humeri is ſhorter, and the Cubit and Hand ſome- 
what leſs, than in ſound Perſons : He adds, that they can do moſt 
_ with the affected as well as with. the. ſound Arm: 
And he ſays, that the Fleſh of the Thigh and Leg is diminiſh'd, 
when the of the Os Femoris, articulated with. the Coxa, 
{lips towards the internal Parts, becauſe the Patients cannot uſe. 
that Leg. Hence the Extenuation ſucceeding an unreduced 
Luxation is not always to be aſcribed to a Compreſſion of the 
large Veſſels, but often depends on a Defect of muſcular Mo- 
tion in the Part affected. For this Reaſon Hippocrates, in his 
Treatiſe 4e Articulis, obſerves, that in Adults, when the Os 
Femoris ſlips from its Cavity, to the external Parts, and is not 
reduced, the Bulk of the Member is not much diminiſhed, be- 
cauſe the Uſe of the Member is not deſtroyed ; for the Fleſh, 
in which the Head of the Bone is lodged, being rendered firm 
by the Attrition, they can walk without a Staff. But afterwards, 
from various Obſervations concerning this Extenuation, he de- 
duces a general Axiom: © If, ſays he, the Parts of the Body 
«© deſtined for any particular Purpole are moderately uſed and 
« exerciled in that for which they were deſigned, they continue 
c ſound, and are increaſed; but, if they are not uſed; they become 
© morbid, are not increaſed, and ſoon become, as it were, old. 
„This happens principally to the-Nerves and Jointy, unleſs they 
© are duly uſed.” How efficacious muſcular Motion is in re- 
ſtoring, by means of the Aliments, what, by the neceſſary Ef- 
fect of Life and Health, is daily loſt, not only from tho whole 
Body, but, from each of its Parts, is ſhewn under the Ar- 
ticle FiBRa. Now, if we conſider, that the Muſcles, Tendons, 
and 7 when left to themſelves, are, by their ſponta- 
neous Contraction, ſhortened, and become 105 and that, when 

ls of the human 
Body are, by their proper Contractility, rendered narrower ; the 
Reaſon will be obvious, why, after a Luxation, by which the Mo- 
tion of the Member is — an Extenuation enſues. Beſides, 
this Doctrine is ſufficiently confirmed by the Obſervations of the 
beſt and moſt skilful Surgeons. 

As for the Mortification of the Part, or the Death of the Pa- 
tient; among the Effects of Pain, we may juſtly reckon a Gan- 
grene, which is ſuch a Diſorder of a ſoft Party as, after the Ab- 
olition of the vital Influx of the Fluids into the Arteries, and 
its Eflux by the Veins, tends to a Mortification. The ſame 
Misfortune, alſo, often ſucceeds the violent Inflammation, which 
ſo frequently accompanies Luxations. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de 
Articulis, when the Bones of the Ip — luxated about the Ancle, 
tells us, that, if a Reduction of is attempted, the Foot 
and Leg are ſeized with a Gangrene. If, therefore, the large 
Veſſels are ſo compreſſed, or injured by a Luxation, that the 
Influx and EMux ot the vital Humours is hindered, the Mor- 
tification of the Part is immediately approaching. The fame 
will, alſo, happen, i when. violent 1 ation is already 
preſent, a Reduction of the luxated Bone is attempted: For, 
in order to ſuch a Reduction, a Rrong Extenſion, and rough 
Handling, are often neceſſary; by which means the Inflamma- 
tion quickly degenerates into a ene. That the Death of 
the Patient may, alſo; ſometimes be produced by Luxations, is 
ſufficiently obvious from what has been already ſaid ; for we have 
obſerved, that a Luxation of the Jaw-bone produces violent Con- 
vulſions, and Death. And Hippocrates informs us, that ſevere 
continual Fevers, which in a few Days prove mortal, follow 
Luxations of the Cubit. When the Articulations are lu- 
xated with a Wound, ſo that the Bones ſtick out of the Wound, 
Convulſions and Death immediately ſucceed, if they are reduced; 
and, when they are left in their luxated Condition, the Patient's 
Life is till dubious. | 


From what has been ſaid the evident Signs of a Luxation 
may be drawn. | 


That we may be certain of the Luxation of any Joint, we 
muſt firſt inquire, whether there bas been any previous Cauſe, 
whether external or internal, whoſe Force was capable of re- 
moving the Head of the Bone from its Cavity. We ought, 
alſo, carefully to attend whether the Ligaments ſecuring the 
Articulation are, by any previous external Force, too much 
diſtracted, or — or by whatever Cauſe ſo that 
they cannot ſufficiently ſecure the Joint, as is already obſerved. 
After, from theſe Circumſtances, a Luxation is juſtly ſuſpected, 
we are carefully to inquire, whether thoſe Signsare preſent, which 
inform us, that a Luxation is already made. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe are, a preternatural Tumor made by che Head 
of the Bohe lodg'd in a wrong Place, and an unuſual Cavity in 
that Part which the Head of the Bone naturally poſſeſs d. ; 

| that 


chat the Diagnoſtic may be the more certain and infallible, both 
theſe Circuraſtances muſt be p ſince any one of them 
often proves fallacious.. This iagnoſtic is ſill ſurer, if the na 
tural ion of the Member is either totally deſtroy d, or at 
leaſt, much diſordered and impaired. If, at the ſame ages 
comparing the affected with the ſound Part, a. conſiderable Dif- 
ference appears in their Figure and Length, there ſeems to be no 
any Doubt, but a Luxation is preſent. . i 
may, however, ſometimes happen, that the Diagnoſtic of a 
Luxation is very difficult; for if, by à violent Contuſion or Diſtor- 
tion, an Inflammation has rendered the Joint tumid, it is neither 
eaſy to diſcover the preternatural Cavity in the Articulation, nor 
the unuſual adjacent Tumor, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Mo- 
tion of the Joint is totally hindered by the Intenſeneſs of the Pain. 
Hence, in ſuch a Caſe, we ate carefully to attend, whether the 
preceding Cauſes are ſuch as we may reaſonably expect ſhould 
produce a Luxation. Nor, in a dubious Caſe, will it be impro- 
per to ſuſpend our Judgments, becauſe, hen à violent Inflarama- 
tion ariſes, it would be by no means ſafe to reduce the luxated 
Members. For this Reaſon, after the Inflammation is removed 
by proper Remedies, the affected Part may be examined. The 
great — neceſſary in diſtinguiſhing Luxations is ſufficiently 
evinced by a memorable Caſe related by Galen, in Comment. prim. 
in Libr. Hippocrat. de Officina Medici. ge 12 
After we are convinced of the Preſence of à Luxation, it is ſtill 
requiſite we ſhould determine whether theHead of the luxated Bone 
has ſlipt to the exterior, or interior, the ſuperior, or inferior Parts; 
for many things neceſlary to the Prognoſtic and. Cure depend upon 
the Knowledge of this Circumſtance. Anatomy, which teaches 
the various Union of Bones in different Articulations, and a Con- 
ſideration of theſe Motions, which depend upon the natural Con- 
dition of the Joint, are of ſingular Service in the Prognoſtic and 
Cure of Diſlocations. But this may be principally known from 
the Part in which the Head of the luxated Bone is For 
this Reaſon Hippocrates, and after him ſome other Phyſicians 
and Surgeons, have collected all the Signs, by which the various 
Luxations of the ſame Joint may be diſtinguiſh'd. Thus, in his 
Treatiſe de Articulis, be tells us, that the Patient, whoſe Cubit 
is luxated towards the poſterior Parts, cannot extend his Arm : 
And, on the contrary, that, when the ſame Articulation is luxated 
to the anterior Pates, the Elbow cannot be bended. And, when 
treating of the various Luxations of the Os Femoris, he accu- 
rately C ſcrides the Sigas accompanying each. 


After a mature Conſideration of the Bulk, Figure, Situation, 
the Parts compreſſed and intercepted, the Time of the Dura- 
tion, the Concretion of the luxated Parts, the Pain, the In- 
flammation, and other Symptoms, the Thinneſs, or Thickneſs, 
of the ſurrounding Parts, the Ligaments deſtroy'd or lengthen'd, 
the affixed Muſcles, and the like, we are to form a Prognoſtic, 
which reaches us wherher the Cure will be entire or imperfect, 
quick or flow, eaſy or difficult. 


After by the diagnoſtic Signs tis certain, that there is a Luxation, 
we ought to conlider all the Circumſtances enumerated in this 
Paragraph, that we may form a ſure Prognoſtic of what is either 
to be dreaded from the Luxation itſelf, or from the Force ne- 
ceſſary to be uſed for its Reduction. All theſe things are to be 
fi cited, if not to the Patient hirnſelf, yet, at leaſt, to his Friends, 
le any future Misfortunes, unavoidable by the moſt skilful, 
ſhould rather be aſcribed to the Negligence of the Surgeon, 
than the Violence of the Diſorder. But in forming a Pr 
ſtic we are principally to conſider, whether tis to > 
that all the Motions, uſually performed by the Joint when ſound, 
can be reſtor'd; or whether only ſome Ules of the luxated Mem- 
ber are to remain, though it is not entirely ſuch as it was before 
the Luxation; for thus an entire and imperfect Cure are di- 
ſtinguiſhed. Beſides, it ought to be determined whether the 
Cure can be ſoon perform'd, or whether it requires a long Time 
before a due Firmneſs can be reſtor'd to the Joint. Thus, for 
Inſtance, if a Luxation happens in conſequence of a violent 
Diſtraction, or a - previous Relaxation, the Ligaments are ſo 
weakened, that a ſpeedy Cure cannot be expected. But a Cure 
is ſaid to be eaſy, when only a flight Extenſion is neceſſary to 
the Reduction, and no violent Symptoms are preſent. But where 
the contrary happens, a difficult Cure may be expected, which 
requires a ſtrong Extenſion, and many Efforts for its Reduction. 
Though, to uſe the Language af Celſus, in the 26th Chapter of 
Lib. 5. << Tis the Part of a Quack to heighten every ſmall Cir- 
&< cumſtance, that be may ſeem to have performed the more 
& ſurpriſing a Cure; yer there. is no Harm in making a E 
difficult Prognoſtic; for, by this means, if any Misfortune ſhould 
happen, it will appear, that the Surgeon foreſaw it; if, on the 
contrary, every thing ſhould ſucceed well, he will reap the Praiſe 
of ſo lucky an Event. What Misfortunes are to be dreaded, 
will be ſufficiently obvious from the following Circumſtances. 

The Largeneſs. The eneſs of a Luxation is eſtimated by 
the Diſtance between thac which the Head of the luxated 
Bone poſſeſſes, and the Cavity of the Articulation. But tis ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, that the more the luxated Bone has receded from 
its Cavity, ſo much the more the Ligaments ſurrounding the 
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Joint; wuſt be diſt 
means the adjacent Muſcles, and Tendons will ſuſter the greater 


Violence. Hence an intolerable Pain and Inflacumation will be 


uced. *Tis, at the ſame time, evident, chat the nearer the 
— Bone is lodged to the Cavity of the Articulation, the 


more eaſily the Luxation is reduced. Hence Celſes, in Lb. 8. 


Cap. 15. informs us, that the Os Humeri. is far more eaily re- 


| duced: when it flips forwards, than wheu it falls down into. the. 


Arm-pit. 

As for the Figure ; we have already obſerved, that. there is a 
Change of Figure in a luxated Nl Uo comparing it, 
theretore, with the correiponding. ſound Part, the greater the 
Diverſity of Figure is, the greater is the Change of Situation in 
all the adjacent Parts, and conſequently their Bieden or Dif- 
traction the ſtranger , all which. Circumſtances, as is ſufficiently 
obvious, render the Cure proportionably more difficult. The 
Figure, alſo, of the luxated Bone creates a very conſiderable Dif- 
ference in this Affair. Thus, for Inſtance, when the Os Humeri 
is luxated, and a due Extenſion made, if its Head is ſituated 
before che hollow Sinus of the Scapula upon a Remiſſion of the. 
extended Parts, it eaſily returns into its Situation. But in the 


Os Femoris it is quite otherwiſe; for its Head and Neck form 


an obtuſe Angle, with the raſt of the Bone ſituated below. Hence 
other Meaſures are neceſſary for its Reduction; for though, by 
means of a ſtrong Extenſion, the luxated Bone ſhouly, be brought 
oppoſite to its Cavity, it may "oy ealily flip upwards; and, at 
the ſame time, miſs irs Cavity, which lies to one Side: Hence 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, when ſpeaking of the 
— ran 2 n arts, ſo 
orders the whole Apparatus, that, w is m 

an Aſſiſtant is to move the Bone from Side to Side, G rer 
turns to its natural Situation. 

As for the Situation; if we conſider the beautiful Obſerva- 
tions made by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, concerni 
the various Situations of the Os Femoris, when luxated, it will 
be ſufficiently obvious what different Effects of Luxations mult 
ariſe from this Cauſe alone; for if the Os Femoris ſlips to the 
internal Parts, and cannot be reduced, which frequently ha 
the Fleſh ſurrounding the luxated Bone decays, and the Uſe of 
the Part will remain very much depraved: But a far leſs terrible 
Misfortune will enſue, when the ſame Bone is luxated towards 
the external Parts. For which Reaſon Hippocrates, in the ſame 
Work, laid down 822 Concluſſon: © About the Cox 
there is a great Difference whether the Head of the Os Fe- 
« moris is luxated towards the internal or the external Parts; there 
“ is, alſo, a Difference, cough le(s. conſiderable one, when 
C ir is luxated at the Knee.“ re is a peculiar kind of Lame- 
neſs proper to each of theſe Caſes: For they, in whom it is 
luxated to the external Parts, bave their Leg crooked, and ſtand 


leſs ſtreight than thoſe in whom it is Juxated to the internal Parts, 


The like happens when the Bone at the Ancle is luxated ; for, if 
it is luxated to the external Part, the Leg is bow'd towards the in- 
ternal Part, but can ſtand; but, it it is luxated to the internal Part, 
the Leg is bow d outwards, but the Patient cannot ſtand fo well. 

As for the Parts preſſed and intercepted ; what Misfortunes 
may happen when luxated Bones preſs the adjacent Parts, never 
2 s more 1 in Luxations of the Vertebræ; for, in 
this Caſe, the ſpinal Marrow included in their Cavities is press d, 
contuſed, and ſometimes lacerated; and the higher ſuch a 
Luxation is, the more terrible Conſequences it produces. Hence 
Celſus, in Lib. 8. Cap. 13, Jultly pronounces Luxations of the 
Head, in which the Proceſſes uniting the ſuperior Vertebræ are 
luxated backwards, to be abſolutely mortal: „ For, ſays be, the 
4 Tendons lying under the Occiput are diſtended ; the Chin 
<« hangs down upon the Breaſt, the Patient can neither drink, 
© nor ſpeak, and, ſometimes, diſcharges his Semen involunta- 
& rily. This Situation is ſoon ſucceeded. by Death.” He aſter- 
wards informs us, that the ſame Fate attends thoſe who have 
the Veriebrz of the Spine luxated, and-that they die within three 
Days, though not ſo ſoon as thoſe whoſe Heads are luxated. He, 
alſo, there enumerates the Diſorders ſubſequent ro Luxations 
of the Vertebhræ; for, if they are totally removed from their 
Place, he attrms, that the ſpinal Marrow, Membranes, and 
Nerves, muſt neceſſarily be broken, But, if they were only lu- 
xated to the external Parts, he propoſed a Method of Cure from 
Hippocrates, But we have already conſidered this, when treati 
of the Torpor and Palſey of the Parts below the luxated Ar 
culation. But if, whilſt the luxated Bone is reducing, the Nerves, 
the Veſſels, or any Parts of the Muſcles, or Tendons, are inter» 
cepted, and lodged between them, it is ſufficiently obvious what 
intolerable Pains and Convulſions muſt be produced by that 
means. But ſuch an Interception will not readily happen, if a 
due Extenſion is made before the Reduction. 

As for the Time of the Duration; Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
de Articulis, laid down 9 cal Rule io reducing Luxations, 
which was, to do it with all Expedition: For, fays he, the Re- 
duction is moſt eaſily made, and the Patient ſubjected to leaſt 


Pain, if the Luxation is reduced before the Joint becomes tumid. 


The moſt celebrated Surgeons, in Luxations complicated wich 
a Fracture, firſt take proper ures for — fractur d 


rated, and ſometimes. broken; by Sbich 
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Bones in a proper Situation; and then proceed to the Reduction 
of the Luxation. But in Caſes of this kind they always reduce 
the Luxation, before they attempt the Cure of the Fracture, 
tly on account of what has been faid, and partly becauſe the 
xtremiries of the fractured Bone, reduced to their natural Situa- 
tion, will eaſily recede from each other, by the Force requiſite 
to the Reduction of the Luxation. But, if the luxated Bone bas 
remained for ſome time in that Situation, the Part affected will 
ſoon become tumid, inflamed, and immenſely painful. Hence 
a Gangrene is to be dreaded, it it is roughly handled, Beſides, 
the Ligaments, when long diſtracted, loſe their Strength. Hence 
the reduced Bone will afterwards eaſily flip out. But the con- 
ſiderable Glands, fituated in the larger Articulations, when freed 
from the Preſſure of the Head of the Bone, or when they are 
inflamed, may become fo tumid as to diminiſh the Cavity of the 
Articulation. Hence the Reduction will be difficult, and the 
Retention of the reduced Bone ſtill more ſo. Beſides, the Mu- 
cilage of the Joints before attenuated and diſſipated by the Mo- 
tion of the Joint will be now accumulated, and inſpiſſated into 
a Maſs afterwards not to be reſolved by all the E rts of Art, 
and which frequently fills the Cavity of the Articulation, that 
there no longer remains any Place for the Head of the luxated 
Bone. Now, if we conſider, that a Luxation, unleſs ſoon re- 
duced, is always ſucceeded by an Inflammation, by which a long- 
protracted and deep-ſeared Suppuration may be produced, as 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, obſerves, when ſpeaking 
of a Luxation of the Femur, the Reaſon will be ſufficiently ob- 
vious, why, in forming a due Prognoſtic, many Misfortunes 
muſt be foreſeen, if the Luxation has continued for a conſider- 
able time without Reduction. 

As for the Concretion of the luxated Parts; tis well known, 
that all the Parts of the Body, adjoining and contiguous to each 
other, are hinder'd from Concretion, by an intermediate Liquor, 
as ſubtile as Dew, and which is lodged in all the Cavities of rhe 
Body, whether large or ſmall. But, as ſoon as this ſubtile Liquor 
proves defective, the Parts, before ſeparate, ſoon become con- 
creted ; but, when an Inflammation ſeizes any Part, the larger 
Veſlels infarcted and diſtended compreſs the ſmall exhaling Ducts. 
Hence a Drineſs ariſes in inflamed Parts, and, for this Reaſon, 
an eaſy Concretion with their contiguous Parts. Thus, after 
violent Pleurifies and Peripneumonies, the Lungs are almoſt al- 
ways found adherent to the Pleura. The Head of the luxated 
Bone, deprived of its natural Mucilage, adjoining to Parts in- 
flamed by a violent Diſtraction or Compreſſion, is eaſily con- 
creted with them, if it remains long in that Situation. Hence 
tis obvious, that a Reduction is then impoſſible ; but we im- 
mediately ſee the Cavity of the Articulation filled with luxuriant 
Glands, or the inſpiſſated Mucilage. Perhaps, alſo, the Cavity, 
when the Bone remains long out of it, becomes ＋ leis. 
When the Teeth are pulled out, the Laminæ of the Jaw- bone, 
which, when ſeparate, conſtituted the Socket, gradually approach 
nearer to each other, till, at laſt, they are ſo united as to leave 
no Mark of a Socker. ; 

As oor the Pain; a recent Luxation is always accompanied 
with Pain, as we have already obſerved : But, if this Pain is 
highly intenſe, the worſt Conſequences are juſtly to be dreaded ; 
becauſe it indicates, that the pained Parts are in ſuch a Condition, 
as tends to a total Solution of 8 Beſides, the worſt 
Effects of intenſe Pain are to be expected, becauſe, in order to 
the Reduction, a ſtrong Extenſion of the Parts already ſo pained 
is requiſite. Hence vulions, Deliriums, and Gangrenes, 
are to be dreaded. ; a 


As for an Inflammation , why an Inflammation ſucceeds a 


Luxation, we have already obſerv'd : But it generally accompanies 
it, unleſs the luxated Part is quickly reduced; and, where a vio- 
lent Inflammation ſeizes a luxated Part, there is the greateſt Dan- 
ger; for, unleſs the luxated Member is forthwith reduced, it 
cannot be ſo afterwards without the greateſt Difficulty ; and, if 
inflamed Parts are rudely handled, a Gangrene will ſoon enſue. 
But in ſuch a Caſe, as well as in all others, of two Evils the leaſt 
is to be choſen ; and 'tis better to leave the Parts in their luxated 
Condition, till the Inflammation is, by proper Medicines, af- 
ſwaged. This was, alſo, the Opinion of Hippocrates ; for, in his 
Treatiſe 4**Articulis, when ſpeaking of the moſt dangerous Luxa- 
tions, he ſays, © Thar they are oY reduced on the {ame or next 
Pay, but not at all on the third or fourth. When, therefore, 
they are not forthwith reduced, we are to paſs over theſe Days; 
c for, when they are reduced within ten Days, they are generally 
© retained.” And elſewhere, when treating of a Luxation, he lays 
this down as a general Rule, That it is improper to reduce any 
& luxared Bone, when a Fever is preſent, and eſpecially that of the 
c Cubit.” But a Fever is the Sign and Concomitant of a violent In- 
flammation accompanying a Luxation. Thus, alſo, Ceſſus, in the 
eleventh Chapter of his eighth Book, informs us, © That every 
« luxated Member is to be reduced, before an Inflammation comes 
4 on.” But, if an Inflammation is preſent, we are to wait till it is 
aſſwag d; and, when the Inflammarion is over, the Reduction may 
be attempted. In ſuch Caſes, therefore, the Reduction is to be de- 
fer d, and the Patient and his Friends to be told, that the worſt 


Diſorders ate to be dreaded, if the Reduction is attempted ; 
that the Cure will afterwards be difficult, and perhaps not entire; 
left the ſubſequent Misfortunes of the Patient ſhould be raſhly 
imputed to the Surgeon or Phyſician : For tho Luxations are to 
be reduced with all poffible Expedition, if no Circumſtance con- 
traindicate it, = practical Obſervations ſufficiently evince, that 
we are not to deſpair, tho? the Bone has, for a conſiderable time, 
remained luxated ; for La Morte, in his Trait“ complet de 
Chirurg. Tom. 4. gives us an Inſtance of a luxated Humerus with 
a violent Inflammation, which could not be reduced till two 
Months after ; yet the Diſorder was at laſt totally cured. 
Hildanus, in Centur. 2. Obſ. 90. has ſufficiently, hy various In- 
ſtances, demonſtrated the terrible Misfortunes, which often ſucceed 
the Extenfion of inflam'd Parts. 

As for Convulſions, zud the other Symptoms; we have already 
obſerved, that Convulſions ſometimes ſucceed Luxations, eſpe- 
cially on account of the Violence of the Pain, and the ſtrong 
Diſtortion or Diſtraction of the Muſcles or Tendons; and what 
terrible Misfortunes ſucceed Convulſions, is ſufficiently obvious 
from Experience. Now *tis certain, the Reduction of a luxated 
Member cannot be attempted when Convulſions are preſent, be- 
cauſe the Pain and Diſtraction of all the Parts being increaſed, 
the Cauſes of the Convulſions would of courſe be augmented. 
The antient Phyſicians, and eſpecially Hippocrates, were greatly 
afraid of Convulſions in this Caſe ; and Celſus, in Lib. 8. Cap. 25. 
tells us, That if, after the Reduction, the Nerves are diſtended, 
« the Member is forthwith to be luxated again.” Hippocrates, 
alſo, in his Coacæ Prænot. N 261. ſeems for this Reaſon to have 
afirm'd, that, in a Tetanus Opiſthotonus, a Luxation of the 
Jaw-bone is mortal; for ſuch a Luxation cannot be reduced, by 
reaſon of the Tetanus; and, unleſs it is ſpeedily reduced, the 
Life of the Patient is in the moſt imminent Danger, as we have 
already obſerved. 3 | 

If, beſides the Symptoms already enumerated, there are a violent 
Fever, Deliquiums, and a Hiccup, tis ſufficiently obvious, that 
the Reduction of a Luxation cannot \bg- ſafely attempted, and 
conſequen:ly that the Prognoſtic muſt by/highly difficult. 

As for the Slenderneſs or Thickneſs of the ſurrounding Parte; 
we have —— obſerved from Hippocrates, that the Joints ſur- 
rounded with a large Quantity of Fleſh are luxated with Difficulty, 
and require proportionable Pains for their Reduction. Hence t 
moſt rous Luxations are thoſe of the larger Joints, ſur- 
rounded by ftrong Muſcles and Ligaments; for fuch Articula- 
tions cannot, without violent Cauſes, be expeF'd from their na- 
tural Situations : Hence the moſt dangerous Symptoms frequently 
enſue. For this Reaſon Celſus, in Lib. 8. Cap. 25. when treat- 
ing of Luxations accom nied with a Wound, ſays, „That in 
c this Caſe there is great er, which is ſtill increaſed in 
portion to the Largeneſs of the Member, and the Strength of 
© the e Ligaments and Muſcles. For this Reaſon, 
« when the Os Humeri, or the Os Femoris, are luxated, the 
“Death of the Patient is to be dreaded; for, when theſe Bones 
<« are reduced, there is no Hope; and, if they are not, there is ſtill 
* ſome Danger.” And, when treating of Luxations of the Femur, 
he ſays, «© They are attended with great Danger, fince they are 
either reduced with Difficulty, or flip out again; becauſe, 
« when the Muſcles and Ligaments are very ſtrong, they hardly 
« admit of Reduction; or, when they are weak, do not re- 
c tain the reduced Bone.” Hence tis obvious, that, in making 
a Prognoſtic, we ought to advert to theſe Circumſtances. 

As for the Deſtruction or Elongation of the Ligaments; if, in 
conſequence of a Luxation, the Ligaments ſurrounding a Joint 
are ſo diſtracted, tho? without a Rupture, as to ſuffer the Bone 
to ſlip out of its Seat; when the Bone is reduced, they may be fo 
contracted, as _= to acquire their former Strength. But, if 
they are ruptur'd, there is great Danger, left their crude Li 
ſhould adhere to the Bone, or other adjacent Parts; or, left 
Cicatrix of the Wound, when cur'd, ſhould render the Ligaments 
leſs flexible: Hence the eaſy Motion of-the Joint will afterwards 
be hindered. Thus, for Inſtance, a ſudden Luxation of the Os 
Femoris can hardly be conceiv'd, bur, at the ſame time, the 
round Ligament wu in the Cavity of the Coxa, and inferred in 
the Head of the Os Femoris, mult be ruptur'd; for tis certain, 
that a Luxation may be produced by Cauſes lodged in the Cavity 
of the Joints, and gradually weakening or ſtretching the Li 4 
ments. Hence the Difficulty of the Cure is, in ſuch a Caſe, A 
ciently obvious; for the retracted Extremiries of this Li t 
are rarely ever join'd again; in conſequence of which the reduced 
Bone will afterwards more * flip out of its Cavity. But, 
when the Ligaments are totally deſtroy d, and the luxated Bones 
ſick throꝰ the Wound of the Integuments, the Cure is ſo highly 
difficult, that Hippocrazes, in his Treatiſe de Arricnlit, abſolutely 
deſpairs of the Reduction of ſuch a Luxation: © For, ſays he; in 
4 Gales where the Bones about the Ancles are torally luxated, 
* whether to the internal or external Parts, with a Wound, ſuch 
Luxations are not to be reduced; for, if they are reduced, ſo 
<« violent Conyulfions are brought on, as in a few Days deſtroy 
* the Patient; and, in this Caſe, few ſurvive the ſeventh Day. 
He affirms, that the only Hope of the Patient's Safety conſiſts in 


- 


At for the 


Muſcles affixed to the Bone; if there are ſt 
Muſcles about the luxated Articulation, the Luxation muſt have 


been produced by violent Cauſes; in conſequence of which the 
Muſcles may be ſo diſtracted, as aſterwards not at all, or at leaſt 
not entirely, to recover their former Strength; for which Reaſon 
there will always after remain a Defect of Motion in the luxated 
Part. Thus, for Inſtance, it is certain from Anatomy, that one 
of the Heads of the Biceps Muſcle of the Arm, ariſing from the 
ſuperior and exterior.Part of the Sinus of the Scapula, in which 
the Head of the Os Humeri is lodg'd, is fituated in the Capſula of 
the Articulation, and proceeds over the Head of the Os Humeri to 
the Sinus ſituated there; after which it emerges from the Capſula 
of the Articulation, ſwells into a fleſhy Belly, and is ar laſt unired 
to the other Head of the ſame Muſcle. Now, if the Head of the 
Os Humeri is luxated to the anterior Parts, tis ſufficiently obvious, 
that a conſiderable Violence muſt be done to the Tendon of the 


Biceps Muſcle. Hence, perhaps, a Defect of Motion will re- 
main in the Member. 

Having thus conſider'd the pr Circumſtances from which 
the Prognoſtic of Luxations is to be deduced, we now come to 


rreat of their Cure. - 


Io the Cure, then, of a Luxation two Things are neceſ- 
bey: Firſt, A Reduction of the huxated Parts; and, ſecond- 
by A ˙ u ⁰ ⁰ 0 
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If, after a mature Conſideration of Circumſtances, there are 
no Symptoms found, which render the Reduction either uſeleſs 
or impoſſible, it is to be attempted: We have already obſerved, 
that Luxations of long ſtanding cannot be reduced, uſe the 
Cavity of the Articulation is generally filled with concreted Hu- 
mours, or other Parts, which become luxuriant, when freed from 
the Preſſure of the Bone. We have, alſd, obſerved, that the Re- 
duction cannot be attempted, when there is a violent Inflamma- 
tion, a conſiderable Tumor, or Convulſions: Nor is the Re- 
duction to be undertaken, when we foreſee, that theſe will ſoon 
happen; for in theſe Caſes a proper Delay is more t. But 
ro a perfect Cure the two following Things are require : Firſt, A 
Reduction of the luxated Parts: This is of itſelf ſufficiently ob- 
vious. And, ſecondly, A Retention of the Parts in their natural 
Situation; for the Ligaments, which unite the articulated Bones, 


are the principal Strength of the Articulation. But a Luxation 
cannot happen, unleſs thoſe Ligaments are either ruptured, or 
ſo ben d, as to ſuffer the Head of the articula od to ſlip 


out of its natural Seat. We have, alſo, oblerved, that by a vio- 
lent Diſtraction the ſolid Parts of the Body may be ſo weaken d, 
as to loſe a great deal of their Strength: Hence, though the 
luxated Members are reduced, yet the Ligaments have not their 
former Strength; for which Reaſon the Head of the Bone would 
again eaſily ſlip out, unleſs that Misfortune was prevented by 

Meaſures. How eafily a Luxation happens after a Re- 
doe ion, we learn from Le Motte, in his Trait de 
Chirurgie, Tom. 4. where he i confeſſes, that, when he 
had reduced a luxated Humerus, and did not rake ſufficient Care 
to keep the Patient from elevaring his Arm, the Bone was forth- 
with luxared again, 
quickly, that neither the Patient, nor the Aſſiſtants, were ſenſible 
of the Error. It is, therefore, requiſite to the Cure of a Luxa- 
tion, that the reduced Bones be retained in their Situation, till a 
due Strength is reſtored to the Ligaments ; ſo that the Motions 
uſual in a ſound State may be without any Danger 
of a ſecond Luxation; for this is the principal Intention to be 
purſued. Bur the Time requiſite for reſtoring, the due Strength 
of the Ligaments is not ex 
ever, certain, that it varies according to the 
— the Joint; as, alſo, according to 
Vol. 


of the 
Variety of 


he took care to reduce it afreſh ſo 


limited by Authors: It is, how- jacent 
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Conſtitutions, and the moreor leſs terrible with which 
the Luxation is accompanied. The La of the Luxation, 
as we have already is The Diſtance of the 


luxated Bone — — 
be contained: — e that the grearer 8 


for a perfect 
in a ſound 


tionably rhe longer. Thus Celſas, in Lib. B. Cap. 10. — 
us, chat Luxations of the Os Femoris and Talus require a long 
Stare of Reſt, before the Cure is completed! But Hippocrarer, 
in his Treatiſe de Articulit, affirms, that a Juxated Finger ma 
on fins er awe How great = Difference 

pou in Caſes of this Natpre, by the Diverſity of Conſtirutions, 


in Lab. $. 11. 1 
< If the Body is lender and > and the Nerves weak, tha 
« Bone is more reduced; but is more eaſily luxatedd again, 
« and lcfs faithfully retained. In Patients of an oppoſite Gon. 
luxated, 
ter, in his Treatiſe de Ar- 


« dition, the Bones are more firmly retained ; but, w 
more n Hippocra 
ticulis, as the Sentiments: But it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that the Number and Vebetnence of the Symptoms protract 
the Cure. Hippocrates, however, informs us, that a gentle In- 
flammation, after the Reduction of a Luxation, is rather beneficial 
than hurtful, ſince, in this Caſe, the Pain prevents the Motion 
of the, Member; and the Ligatnents, render d renſe by the In- 
flammation, retain the Head. of the Bone more firmly in its Ca- 
vity : For, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, he ſays, * Thoſe who have 
« the Humerus reduced without any Inflammation of the ſur- 
« rounding Parts, can forthwith uſe their Arm without any Pain 
<« and think that no future Caution is neceſſary to be obſerved 
„by them. Bur it is the Dury of the Phyſician to put them 
© on their Guard, fince, in this Caſe, the Member is again 
< more eaſily luxated, than where there is an Inflammation. It 
is always expedient to be careful for « conſiderable time, not to 
ſubject the ber luxated to violent Motions; but we muſt, 
at the ſache time, take care, that by too long · protracted a State 
Wee 08, een 
e are, alſo, during t u t 
medies, and a due Regimen, to mitigate thoſs Symptoms, which, 
in ſuch Caſes, are ge Ronen troubleſome, and to prevent 
future Symptoms: +. ipal of theſe are Pain and inflam- 
mation, together with all their Conſequences. But it is ſuffict- 
ently obvious, that the more numerous and violent Symptoms are 
to be expected, the the luxated Bone is; becauſe ſuch 
Articulations are not without violent Cauſts luxated, and, alſo, 
ee in is Tree to their Reduction. Hence, 
R 


rates, in his Treatiſe de Articults, informs us, that in the 
uction of all large Articu s, and ſuch as are with Diffi- 


culty reduced, the greateſt Abſti is to be injoined; bur a 
_— Degree, where the Articulation is ſmall, and cably re- 
uced, | 


The Reduction is made, firſt, — ren, bas Body of the 
Patient. Secondly, By moving the luxated Member, ſo as to 
make its Head correſpond to its Cavity: And, thirdly, By 
— ics Head into its Cavity, by Intorfion, Thruſting 
or Pulſation. | 


_ Firſt, Since a greater or leſs Extenſion is requiſite to the Re- 
duction of a Luxation, and ſince an Extenfion cannot be made 
without Pain, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the Body of the Pa- 
tient muſt be ſecured, left he ſhould difturb the Operator lo per- 
forming his Office. Beſides, it is ow yr — bis whole 
ſhould follow, whilſt the Part affected is drawn. 

728 Galen, in Comment. in Hippo erat. de Articulis, when 
treati the general Cure of all Luxations, tells us, that a 
luxated Bone muſt be reduced by the fame Road through which 
it paſſed, After conſidering, ther in every Luxation, whence 


the Head of the Bone began to be expelled, which Way it went 
and where it „we muſt make the End of the Luxati 4 
the Beginning of the Reduction, and to the Beginni 


of the Luxation. Then he illuſtrates this by an Inſtance of — 
Os Humeri luxated to the anterior Parts. How uſeful this Cay- 
tion is for the ſucceſsful Reduction of luxared Bones, is ſuffici- 
ently obvious ; for the luxated Bone made a Way for itſelf, 
removing the adjacent Parts : It can, rerurn 

a Way — 4 but not through any other; 
eſpecially, if the Luxation of 


cannot at all be reduced. Now, that this may 
or leſs Extension is requiſite, accor 
Member is or ſmaller, It is, alſo, neceſſary, the Exten- 
fioo ſhould be ſo ſtrong, as to the Interc 


eption of the ad- 
Parts, whilſt the luxated Head of the Bone is returning 


into its Cavity. In Luxations of the ſmaller Joints, a ſufficient 
Extenſion 5 made with the —— 
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the larger Articulations in young Perſons, and thoſe of lax Con- 
ſtiturions. But, if a more conlicerable Force i recu ſite, Cords 
aud Machines often become neceſſary. Many beautiful Things 
concerning the Uſe and Structure of theſe are found in , Hippo- 
crates de Articulis. . 

Thirdly, When the luniated Member is by a due Ex: enſion, and 
a proper Motion, fo diſpoſed as to correſpond to its Cavity, the 
remaining Part of the Operation iseafily performed : Hence Hippo- 
crates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, when ſpeaking of a Luxation of 
the Os Femoris to the internal Parts, tells us, © That, if the Exrenfion 
« is duly made, the Head of the Femur is ſo raiſed, as to correſpond 
cc to its natural Cavity; and, when it is thus raiſed, any Impulſe 
* or Direction is ſufficient to convey, it into that Cavity: Bur, 
« if the Extenſion is defective, the Reduction will be propor- 
< tionably more difficult.” For the Elaſticity of the Ligaments, 
and the Strength of the Muſcles, are, in ſuch a Caſe, often ſuf- 
ficient for the Reduction. But a Knowledge of the Structure 
of the luxared Articulation eaſily teaches the skilful Surgeon what 
is to be done, when, after a due Extenſion, the luxated Mem- 
ber, placed directly oppoſite to its Cavity, does not return to its 
natural Seat; for, in this Caſe, the Reduction muſt be made by 
a gentle Intorſion, Intruſion, or Application of the one to the 
ocker And, in the Reduction of many Luxations, the Ex:enfion 
and Reduction, are, by skilful Surgeons, made almoſt at one 
and the ſame time. Thus Celſus, in Lib. 8. Cap. 12. treating 
of the Luxation of the Jaw-bone, after he has given DireCtions 
with reſpe& to diſpoſing and ſecuring the Body of the Patient, 
tells us, that, & If, when the Jaw-bone is (ſecurely laid hold of, 
© provided one Side ry is luxared, the Chin is to be ſhaked, an 
* brought towards the Throat; whilſt, at the ſame time, the Head 
© being ſecured, the Chin is to be raiſed, and the Head of the 
« Jaw-bone forced into its Cavity, in ſuch a manner as that all 
© theſe may be performed almoſt in one Moment.“ When 
Surgeons attempt to reduce a luxared Humerus, by * the 
Patient by the affected Arm, over the Top of a Door, or a Ladder, 
the Luxation is often forthwith reduced, by ſtrongly pulling the 
affected Member; but, in difficult Caſes, it is of the laſt Im- 
portance fot the Surgeon to have skilful Aſſiſtants. 

That the luxated Bone is reduced to its natural Seat, may be 
known by a certain Sound, or Noiſe, made at the very Mo- 
ment the Reduction happens. But Cele, in Lib. 8. Cap. 15. 
informs us, that a Reduction of the Humerus happens ſome- 
times with, and ſometimes without, a Noiſe : But almoſt all Sur- 
geons obſerve ſuch an obſcure Noiſe. But Hieronymus Fabri- 
cius ab Aquapendente, in Chirurg. Univerſ. Lib. 5. Cap. 1. ſeems 


ro dread a conſiderable Misforrune from ſuch a Noi, which 


he thought was produced when the Head of the Bone ſtruck up- 
on the Lips of the Cavity: Hence he imagined theſe might be 
broken, and lodged in the Cavity of the Articulation, before the 
Head ot the Bone entered it; in conſequence of which, an en- 
tire Reduction could not be obtained: Or he imagined, that 
this Noiſe was produced by the Head of the Bone ſtriking upon 
the Cavity; a Circumſtance from which he afterwards dreaded 
terrible Misfortunes. But daily Experience, and the Obſervations 
of the moſt skilful Surgeons, ſufficiently evince, that this Fear 
is entirely —_— lince, for the moſt part, ſuch a Noiſe is 
heard, whilſt, at the ame time, none of the Misforcunes aſcrib'd 
to theſe Cauſes enſue. We have already obſerved, that the prin- 
cipal diagnoſtic Signs of a Luxation are, the depraved Figure of 
the Part, a Cavity about the Articulation, and a Tumor in the 
oppoſite Part : It is therefore obvious, thar, when luxated Bones 
are duly reduced, all theſe Signs ought to diſappear. Pain, alſo, 
always accompanies a recent Luxation, on account of the vio- 
lent Diſtraction of the Ligaments, and other ſurrounding Parts: 
Bur, immediately upon the Reduction, this Pain either totally 
ceates, or, at leaſt, is conſiderably diminiſhed. There ſometimes, 
alſo, remains ſome Degree of Pain, though the Reduction is duly 
made, on account of the Violence the ſurrounding Parts have 
ſuffered by the luxated Bone, and the Extenſion, which muſt ſome- 
times be pretty ſtrong, before the Reduction can be made. 


. The reduced Members are retained in their Situation by 
Reſt, proper Bandages, and by keeping the Parts in their 
natural Situation. 


After luxated Bones are reduced into their Cavities, the other 
Part of the Cure conlifts in retaining them there; and this is 
obtained 

By Reſt. Inevery Luxation, the 247 ſecuring the Joints 
are either ruptur'd, or at leaſt violently ſtretch d. Unleſs, there- 
fore, Reſt is injoin'd, the reduced Bone iz eaſily luxared again. 
Beſides, *tis ſhewn under the Article FiBRa, that the ſolid Parts 
of the Body are weakened by too ſtrong a Diſtraction. And un- 
der the ſame Article tis ſhewn, that the Strength of the Cohe- 
{ion of the ſolid Parts is increaſed, if they remain long in the 
{ame Contact; and that, in conſequence of * ey often ac- 
quire too great a Degree of Strength. Reſt, theretore, is ne- 
ceſſary, that a due Strength may be reſtored to the diſtracted 
Ligaments, or that they may be united, if they are ruptured. 
But we are to take care, leſt, by too-long-continued Reſt, the 

: | 
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Ligaments ſhould become rigid, or an Anchy loſis be produced by 


an Accumulation and Inipiſlarion ot the Mucilage of the Joints. 


Hence, a few Days after the Reduction, when there is no Fear 
of an Inflammation, and the Pain is totally ceas'd, it is expedient, 
* to move the Joint, and rub it ſofily, as Hippocrates, in his 

reatiſe de Articulis, when ſpeaking of a Luxation of the Hume- 
rus, warmly. recommends. And Ce{ſus, in Lb. 8. Cap. 16.-orders 
this Cau ion to be priacipally obſerv'd in Luxations of the Cu- 
bit: „“ For, ſays he, it is to be quickly and frequently mov d, 
„ fomented with warm Water, and long rub d with Oil, Nitre, 
6e and Salt; for, in the Cubit, whether it has remain'd luxated, 
© or is reduced, a Callus is ſooner form d, than in any other 
« Articulat on: If, therefore, by means of Reſt, this us is 
* produced, it will afterwards prevent the Bending of that Arti- 
« culation.” | 

Beſides, the Pain, or Inflammation, which, in conſequence of 
the Violence done to the adjacent Parts, often remain after the 
Reduction of a Luxation, require Reſt. 

As for Bandage; unleſs the Ligaments are entirely ruptur'd, 
or 1 diſttacted, the reduced Bone is eaſily retained, pro- 
vided the Part affected is kept in a State of Reſt. Hence Band- 

es are not always neceſſary. Thus La Morte, in his Traits com- 
plet de Chirurgie, Tom. 4. tells us, that, when he reduced*a luxated 
Jaw-bone, he apply'd no Bandages; notwithſtanding which, the 
Cure ſucceeded * But if there is any Dread, leſt the re- 
duced Bone ſhould again ſlip out, it is m— ro ſecure it by 
proper Bandage, eſpecially if by means o 


wards which the Bone was luxated. This is beautifully adverted 
to by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulit, when treating of 
the Cure of Luxations of the Os Humeri. © Theſe, ſays he, muſt 
© be cured by a Cerecloth, Compreſſes, and the Application of 
« various Bandages. Soft Wool, wrapt up, muſt, alſo, be pur 
« under the Axilla, in order to fill up its Cavity, and ſupport 
© the Joint.” For, by this means, the Head of the Os Humeri 
will be hindered from flipping from its own Cavity, into that of 
the Axilla; for Hippocrates ſays, he knew of no other Species of 
Luxations of the Os Humeri ; for which Reaſon he did not 
treat of them. 

But tis ſufficiently obvious, that in any Luxation, when the 
Way thro' which the Bone has ſlipt out, is known, it may, by 
a proper Bandage, be hindered from ſlipping out again. 1 
when the Part is thus ſecured, the Bandage ought rarely to be 
loos d, unleſs an Inflammation comes on; in which Caſe, Hippo- 
crates ordered the Apparatus to be frequently renewed in all 


Luxations. 

As for the natural Situation of the Part; the Part affected 
muſt remain long in a State of Reſt: But that this may be ob- 
tained, ſuch a Poſition of the Part is requiſite, as we obſerve in 
a ſleeping Perſon, when no Muſcles act by the Direction of the 
Will, but the Flexor Muſcles of the 2 by their proper 
Contractility, overcome the Extenſor Muſcles. Hence all the 
Joints, almoſt, appear gently bended ; ſee the Article FRAcTURa. 
For this Reaſon Hippocrates laid it down as a general Rule in all 
Luxations, that the affected Part ſhould always be kept at Reſt, 
and in a proper Poſture. Then he deſcribes the Poſtures moſt 
expedient in different Luxations. Thus, for Inſtance, when 
treating of the Cure of Luxations of the Cubitus, he ſays, the 
Part ought to be ſo diſpos'd, as that the Hand may be ſomewhat 
higher than the Elbow, and the Arm placed by the Side; for, 
when it is thus ſuſpended, it is borne with the greateſt Eaſe. 

If theſe Meaſures are duly taken, a ſucceſsful Cure may be ex- 
pected, if the Luxatlon is produced by an external Force; bur, 
when the Luxation proceeds from too great a Laxity of the Liga- 
ments, the Cure is far more difficult. Celſus, in Lib. 8. Cap. 11. 
informs us, that Luxations proceeding from a Weakneſs of the 
Ligaments, tho' reduced, yet happen again. The Reduction of 
ſuch Luxations is, indeed, eaſy ; but the Retention of them in 
their proper Situation, 
impoſſible. The only of reſtoring due Strength to the 
relaxed Ligaments, conſiſts in keeping the Part affected long in a 
State of Reſt, and applying corroborating Fomentations. In 
Caſes of this Kind, Mr. Petit tells us, that he knew excellent 
Effects produced by thick Compreſſes wet in aromatic Spirit of 
Wine, mix'd with Alum-powder, and the Whites of Eggs, ap- 
ply'd to a reduced Femur, and ſecured by proper Bandage: And 
without removing the Dreſſings, he frequently each Day moiſten d 
the Compreſſes and Bandage with che ſame Liquor. Galen, in 
comment. 4. in Hippocrat. de Artic. tells us, that he twice cured 
2 Luxation of the Femur produced by this Cauſe ; but ſays, that 
the Joint muſt be long covered with drying Medicines, in order 
to remove the exceſſive Humidity of the Ligaments. Hippocrates 
thought the Cure of ſuch Luxations ſo difficult, that he re- 
courſe to the actual Cautery for that Purpoſe ; As he faw many 
diſabled by Luxations of the Hymerus, and knew none who had 
a proper Method of curing them, he at large deſcribes one, 
which, tho* by bim confined to Luxations of the Hum into 
the Cavity of the Arm- pit, yet may be attempted in other Luxa- 
tions of that Articulation. | 


The 


highly difficult, and ſometimes abſolucely 
ope 


Compreſles the Prei- 
ſure of the Bandage is principally determined to that Part to- 


— 
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The whole Method of Cure ſeems to conſiſt in cauterizing the 
ay Membrana adipola, in that Part to which the Head of 
the llipt, that, by means of che Cicarrices of the bealed Ul, 
cers, the lnteguments may be ſo corrugated and bardened, as not 
to be eaſily extended afterwards ; by which the Head of the Bone 
will be kept from flipping that way. Elevating the Arm a little, 
(for, unleis it was rais d, Acceſs could not be had to the Arm- pit; 
and, if it was too much elevated, the tenſe Skin could not be lai 
hold on) he orders the lax Skin, and Membrana adipoſa, to be ſo 
raiſed with the Fingers, that the Integuments may be {ſeparated 
as much as poſſible trom the Glands; Nerves, and large Blood- 


els. | 
Then he orders an Iron, not too thick or large, but o 

to be paſſed thro the Skin, thus rais'd, as quickly as poſlible ; for 
which Purpoſe he adviſes the Iron to be ignited fo, as ro become 
pellucid [xi Ss Hrapdrio: na-. Then, whiltt the Skin 18 yet 
elevated, he orders a ſmall Spatula [Uebe to be paſſed rhio? 
the Perforation, and the Skin to be let go. Then, in the Middl 
between the two Perforations, a ſmall red- hot Iron is to be paſs" 
through the Integuments, till it reaches the ſubjacent Spatula : By 
this means three different Parts may be cauteriz d, without any 
Danger of injuring the Parts lying under the Integuments: But, 
in the Cure, the Eſchars will be ſeparated, and the Integuments 
again united. Bur, in conſequence of the Loſs of Subſtance 
9 by the Cautery, "ris obvious, that the Cicatrices will 

N = and hard. For this Reaſon be ordered, that 
through the whole Courſe of che Cure the Arm ſhould be litt- 
ed no higher, than the Cure of the Ulcers rendered neceſlary ; 
for, ſince by this means the Integuments are not diſtended, che 
Margins of the Ulcers will grow more firmly to each other. And, 
after the Ulcers were cured, he ordered the Arm, for a long time, 
to be ty d to the Side, with a View to render tbe Cicatrices more 
firm, and td contract that Space into which the Head of the Hu- 
merus uſed to fall down. He alſo ſpecify'd two other: Parts, in 
which the Uſe of the actual Cautery might be beneficial in this 
Caſe ; that is, upon both Sides of the Head of the Os Humeri, 
between this and the Tendons of the pectoral Muſcle, and the 


Latiſſimus Dorſi, which are the Cords, on each Side, that form 


the Cavity of the Axilla. 

Doctor Vanſweiten informs us, that he knew this Method of 
cauterizing try'd by a Quack, for the Cure of Hernias, after the 
Reduction of the Viſcera, becauſe he imagin'd, that the Integu- 
ments contracted by a profound Cicatrix would not be after- 
wards eaſily — an Swieten in Boerb. Aph. 

When a Bone is removed, in ſuch a manner, out of its natural 
Articulation, as to have its Function and Uſe deſtroy'd, that Bone 
is aid to be luxated or diſlocated. Thus, when the Head of the 
Humerus lips, or is by any external Violence forced, out of the 
Glenoide Cavity of the Scapula, or the Os Femoris out of the 
Acetabulum, it is term'd a Luxation, or Diſlocation. This Ac- 
cident, therefore, can properly happen only to Bones which 
have moveable Joints or Articulations; though, in a leſs accurate 
Manner of ſpeaking, it is called a Luxation, when the Bones of 
the Noſe, or the Epiphyſes in Children, ſeparate, and thence loſe 
their natural Uſes. 

Thoſe, who would be well verſed in the Knowledge and Cure 
of Diſlacations, ſhould have a very diſtinct Idea of the Figure of 
all the Articulations, with their Ligaments and Muſcles : And 
this may be acquired by an Intimacy with Books of Anatomy, but 
much better by a frequent and diligent Inſpection into Skeletons, 
and recent Bodies; 2 the latter will furniſh us with the Liga- 
ments and Cartilages in their natural Situations, which are not to 
be found in Skeletons. 

Luxations are divided into Perfect and Imperfeft. In the Im- 
perfect, the Bones are removed in Part only, yer diſqualified for 
8 their proper Office: Some call this a Subluxation, or 

iſtortion. But, in the perfect Luxation, the moveable Bones 
are entirely diſplaced from their Juncture wich each other, as 
when the Humerus, or Femur, are removed quite out of their 
reſpective Sinuſes. In either of theſe the Bone may ſlip out, 
either internally or externally, behind or before, upwards or 
downwards. Another Diviſion of Luxations is, into ſimple and 
compound: The latter is attended with a Wound, Fracture, 
Weakneſs, and Reſolution of the Ligaments, Contuſion, or vio- 
leat Inflammation; the former is free from any of theſe Sym- 
prone Laſtly, they are Recent, or of long Standing. It is to 

obſerved, that the more free and mov the Articulation, 
the more eaſy it is to be diſlocated. 

So much for the Diſorder in general. We ſhall now deſcribe 
each particular Kind, beginning with the Head, which is ſup- 
poſed to be luxated, 1. When the Bones of the Noſe are ſepa- 
rated. 2. When the lower Jaw is protruded forwards; for the 
Prominence of the Os Petroſum prevents it from being forced 
backward. 3. When the Head, with»rhe ſuperior Vertebrz of 
the Neck, is diſtorted. Laſtly, and which frequently oc- 
curred to Phyſicians, when the Bones of the Cranium are divided 
rom each other by Pain, a Fever, or an Hydrocephalus. 

The Vertebræ which compoſe the Spine, are ſeldom perfectiy 
luxared. But the Vertebræ of the Neck, being ſmall, and very 
moveable, are more ſubject to Luxation, than thoſe of the 
Breaſt or Back, which are larger, and more ſtrongly connefted 


LUX 


together; whilſt choſe of the Loins more ſubj- to de 
luxated than thoſe of the Back, dota are — 8 | 
and ſmooth, are deſtitute of choſe Sinuſes wich which the Verte- 
dræ of the Back are furniſh'd, and have a thicker: Cartilage inter- 
poled betwixt each. Laſtly, the Os Coceygis i (ometimes pro- 
truded outwards by a difficult Birch, and ſorgetignes repreſſe * 
wards by a Fall: By which means it compreſſes the Rectum, and 
excites many troubleſome Complaints. | er 
As the Bones of tbe Breaſt are various, they may be-variou 
luxated... Thus the Ribs may, by a violent Fall or Blow, be du- 
aced, and forced into the 'Thorax, 10 the greg Prejudice af the 
n of the Breaſt and Lungs... Sometimes the Xyphoide 
8 may be depreſſed by Violence, and injure the Stomach. 
The: Clavicles, alſo, may be removed outs of be Sinus of the 
Scapula z oc, what is more common, out of the Sternum: By 
which Accident the Arm is looſ and irs Motion obſtructed. 
The Os Humeri is the moſt ſubject co Dy ation, of any Bone, 
partly from the Shallownels of the Glenoide Cavicy, 1 
om the Freedom of its Motion. It may ſlip our eithet before, 
behind, or downwards, but never upwards, unleſs che Acromion » 
is fractured; for that keeps down its Head very. firmly, boy 
Though the Cubit is ſubject to different Luxarions, it ſeldom - 
undergoes any without exiraondinary Violence; and then it is gene- 
oc imperfect, becauſe it is defended, both externally and in- 
nally, by a large Articulanon, and ſhore. Ligaments, while the 
Procels of the Oiecranium prevents it from being dillocated for- 
wards, However, it eaſily and frequently flips Out backwards. 
The. Wriſt is very ſeldom removed. from the Bones of the 
Cubit, and, when it is, the Diſlocation, is generally imperfect, 
from the Shortneſs and Strength of its Ligaments. But, if this 
Accident happens, it is. rather anteriorly or poſteriorly, than in- 
ternally or excernally ; for there is a bony Protuberance on each 
Side of the Carpus, where it is articulated to the Radius add 
Ulna, which defends it from a lateral Diſlocation. "The Bones 
of the Wriſt are ſometimes ſubluxated, or diſtorted from cach 
other, which uſually produces a Diſtortion and Stiffneks of the 
Hand: So may the Bones of the Fingers be diſplace&. but they 
are more readily reduced and cured. | | 
In the lower Extremities, we will firſt conſider the Luxation of 
the Thigh. This may be upwards, downwards, forwards, - or 
backwards; and each of theſe Ways may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by the different Figure about the Articulation, and the 
Length of the Limb. We muſt obſerve once more, that the 
Head of this Bone is not ſo often forced out of the Acetabulum 
by external Violence, as the Generality of Surgeons have ima- 
ined. For the Moderns, contrary 20 the Opinion of their Pre- 
ceſſors, generally find the Neck of the Thigh-bone fractured; 
22 is act to be 1. wy * ſes 2 Head 2 received into 
eep a Cavity, ured by ſuch ſtr igaments, that it 
cannot be diſplaced in a dead Subject, by 2 robuſt Man; 
and the Neck of chis Bone is, at the ſame time, very [lender and 
brictle, ſo that a much leſs Force is required to break it, than to 
diſplace the Head. Probably the Thickneſs of the Muſcles about 
this Articulation, as it prevented a Fracture of the Neck from 
being * 7 ge from a Luxation of che Head ot the Thigh- 
hoop we iſe to the Miſtake of former Surgeons, relative to 
this OUDJECT. | 
From hence we may plainly find the Reaſon of the ill Succeſs 
attending the Antients, in their Reduction of this imaginary Luxa- 
tion; nor can we be at a Loſs to know, why they invented ſo 
many Machines for the Extenſon of this Limb, by the Uſe of 
which, as it was no Diſlocation, but, a Fracture, they excited 
violent Pains, Convulſions, Inflammations, Abſceiles, and other 
dangerous Symptoms; whilſt nothing is more certain, than that 
this Bone is very rarely luxated by any external Force; for it i- 
ſcarce ible the Head ſhould flip out of the Acetabulum, 
unleſs the Ligaments are previoully relaxed by a Collection of 
noxious Humours near the Joint, which Children are more ſub- 
ject to than Adults. | 
Ignorant Surgeons very n a Diſlocation of the 
Patella for that of the Joint at the Knee, and, conſequently, 
torment the Patient with ſuperfluous Extenſions; whereas, to 
one skilled in Anatomy, both the Sight and Touch will be ſuffi - 
cient Guides: For the Patella is always luxated, cither internally 
or externally ; but the Knee itſelf, tho' it may be forced either 
Way, ſeldot ſuffers a perfect Luxation, becauſe the Articulation 
is deep, and the Ligaments ſtrong. "5. 
The Foot may be thruſt _y the Sinus of the Tibia, either 
before or behind; but it is defended laterally by the Ancles, 
and cannot be diſplaced there, unleſs they are fractured at the 
ſame time. We read in ſome Authors, that the Fibula may be 
ſeparated from the Tibia by ſome extraordinary Violence, and 
the Foot at the ſame time turned outwards. The Bones of the 
Tarſus are connected by very firm Ligaments, and cannot be 
eaſily diſlocated ; but, when they are, it is followed with exqui- 
fre ains, Convulſions, Inflainmations, and Sphacelus, un 
timely relieved. Laſtly, The Toes are ſeldom luxated; but when 
i cy muſt be treated like the Fingers. 
he Cauſes of Luxations are either external, as Falls, Blows 
Leaps, Strugglings, and Diſtentions; or internal, * 
x 10ng 
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Collections of morbid Humouts in the Joints, which relax the 
Ligaments to that Degree, that the H of the Bones ſlip out 
ſpontaneouſly; or from a very inconſiderable Violence, as riſing 
up, walking, or leaping The weakeſt Men are moſt ſubjeQ to 
this; for which Reaſon” the Bones of Infants are very 

iphyſes by a Fall, o 


tion of by he Fob Change of the Figure, and 
—— Poſitiom 3. Unuſual Cavities and Tumors; for there 


s be a Tumor on that Side where the Bone is forced ; 
and an-Hollowneſs on that from whetice it was forced: 4. A 
different Length of the. Limb, which is ſhorrer, when the B. 

is protruded upwards pwnd" longer, when it is puſhed down- 
warde. Laſtly, The Pains" arifing from # violent Diſtetifion of 
the Ligaments; for, unleſs the Luxation is immediately reduced, 
there muſt follow Convulſions, Inflammaric p 
celus, and Death ite; though, when it proceeds from internal 
Cauſes, ſcarce any Unesſineſs attends it: In the mean time; to 


make a mote ready Diſcovery of Diflocations, it will be proper 


to obſerve this Rule, thar, when the Head of any Bone is removed 
out of its Place, the other End will be diſtorted in an e 


Direction; for, when the ſuperior Extremity of a Bone is forced 


outwards, the inferior will incline inwards; and, when the ſupe- 
rior” Part is forced inwards, the inferior will be diſtorted out- 


wards. 

= — — ba gp may be gow mr — for 
an able we ought not to be ignorant of thoſe 
culiar to ſome 0 : Thus, in a Diflocation of the lower ys, 
the Mouth cannot be ſhut. When a Vertebra is diſplaced, the 


ſuch Luxation, the Spinal Marrow, which is tranſmitted t 
their Middle, is compreſſed or wounded 
Spirits through that, and its Nerves, to the lower Parts, diſturbed, 
or — —— In a Luxation of a Rib, the Breath 
is drawn Difficalty; and other bad Symproms appear. But 
each particular Diſorder may be from the Action of 
cach particular Part. - Full 
ln an imperfe&t Luxation from external Violence, the Patient 
feels moſt acute Pains, and the Limb becomes immoveable, 
without any great Change in its Figure or Poſition; though, up- 
on a more accurate Examination, there may be generally 
ſome little Inequality of the Articulation or Limb. 
- Luxations from internal Cauſes may be known by theſe Signs: 
1. The Limb is { relaxed; that it may be eaſily turned a 
in any Direction. 2. There is a Cavity about the Joint, and an 
. geen between the Bones, which may be felt with the 
b. 
ſoo ye out again ſpontaneouſly, becauſe of t 
the Ligaments and Muſcles. 4. It is longer than the found Limb. 
5: No Pain, Inflammation, or Convulſion, attends a Luxation of 
this Kind. Laſtly, This generally happens tb the upper Part of 
the Femur or Humerus, and ſometimes in the tion of 
the Foot with the Tibia. | 
The Surgeon, who would be well verſed in the Prognoſtics 
relative to — ſhould make himſelf puny acquainted 
with the Structure of the Part affected, and the Cauſes and other 
Circumſtances of the Diſorder : For Luxations which are im- 
perfect and ſimple, are cured with much more Eaſe than 
rhoſe which are 
flammations, Fractures, and Convulſions; and the more the 
Bones are removed from each other, and the worſe the Accidents 
attending, ſo much the more difficult is the Care; fo that they 
cannot ſometimes be reduced, by reaſon of a violent Inflamma- 
tion and Fracture; nor, after Reduction, be retained in their 
— 1 Place, by reaſon of a Weakneſs in the Ligaments: The 
aſt is moſt uſua} in Luxations from internal Caufes ; and, when 
it happens in young Subjects, the lower Part of the Limb ge- 
— waſtes, and becomes flaccid and weak. Recent Luxa- 
tions are more eafily cured than thoſe of Jong Standing; for, in 
the latter, Tumors, Inflarortatioris, and « copious Collection of 
Humours, weaken the Li ts, and fill up the Cavity of the 
Articulation, fo that the Head cannot be _— in its Socker, 
but ſometitnes in a new external Part of its Sinus; as when 
the Head of the Thigh-bone adheres and grows to the external 
Part of the Os Coxæ, or of the Acerabulum, the Cavity itſelf 
being filled up with ſorne preternarural renacious Juice. | 
HF Bone is diſlocated in Infants, or an Epiphyſis is ſeparated 
froth it, the Caſe is very d us: For, 1. The tender, carti- 
N is ſo diſtorted, that irs natural Figure 
u ſeldom, if ever, be reſtoted. 2. The Accident is too 
concealed by Servants-md Nurſes; and, conſequently, the Cu 
is not arternpted, till it is roo late. 3. The Surgeon, not appri 
ar ce wha cha der an} wxnlapinoes Birw grow Arr: 
the Joint, w lagi grow diſtort- 
2 in a very unnatural Poſition. 
of the Surgeon himſelf may raiflead him in the Reduction; for 
a« violent Biſtentiom of thoſe ſoft Bones, and their Epiphyſes, 
will add Misfortune to Misfortune. N 


Parts below it are deprived of Motion and _ for, b ug 
, and the Courſe of | 


== 


3- The diſlocated Bone may be eafily replaced, but 
eakneſs of 


fect, or complicated with Wounds, In- 


, The Ignorance , 


EUN 
PE Taz Cunz or LVuxarions. . Phe 
The Method of treating Luxations is very near the fame with 
that of Fractures; for in Voth the whole Deſigu is, 1. Tore 


e the Bone by Exteuſion ind Reductiob 2. To retai it 
ba Pofition. e he conſequent Symp ns 
The Redudtion be performed, when the Patient is ple 


Cubir, or Hand, ſhould be reduced on Chair; thoſe 
Vertebr# or Thigh, on « Table; thoſt of the Legs or Feer, on 


a Bed; and thoſ the H i | 
D 
The Extenßon is 28 


. 


md much after the fire Huren 


in Fractures: An A muſt diſtend the inferior Part 


br eee e ee 
accompli tie Hands, a Will ally be ſuffi. 
cient to make a due Extenſion: The 1 | 


ſented by Oribaſins, Pare, Seultetus,. and others, are very f 
neceſſary, but only terrify and diſco the Patient. 
When the Limb" is ſufficiently diſtended, the Surgeon muſt | 
compreſs the Articulation gently with His Fingers or Hands, tilt 
if any Noiſe or 


he finds the luxated Bone replaced. 
It is an Indication of an accurate Redu 
Cracking is heard; if the affected Limb is of an equal Length 
with the ſound; if the Pains abate; or, laſtly, if it is reſtored 
to irs former Motion. © © 1 
= when 


Luxations cannot —— be immediately reduced; 
they are attended with l ions, Hzmort or Tumors, 


1 
theſe Impeditments muſt be removed by proper edies; and 
if the Limb be at the ame time fractured, before the Extenſion 
is atrerypted, the Fracture ought to be united with a ſtrong Cal- 
lus; that is, if the Fracture happens to be ſo near the Joint, 
that the Reduction cannot be made without diſturbing of it; 
if you have room to fix a Laque between the Fracture and 
the Joint, when the Inflammation or Tumor {i ir would 
be proper to attempt the Reduction. 
When the diſlocated Bones are properly reduced, the Surgeot 
next Care is to retain them in their proper Situation; and this 
may be compaſſed with lefs Difficulty than in fractured Bones; 
for Luxations ſeldom require any ſtrict Bandage; or long Reft; 
Thus Luxations of the u Extretnities are generally held firm 
enough, after Reduction, by their own proper Ligaments and 
Muſcles; and Inactivity is fo far from being requifite, that the 
Limb ought ſomerimes to be gently moved and iuflected: to pre- 
vent a Stiffneſs: But, when this —— im the lower Extremi- 
ries, the Patient ſhould reſt ſome Days in his Bed, and not mo 
the Limb, or attempt to riſe and walk, till the Joint has reco- 
vered its ufual Str - and then it may be gently moved at 
1 _ micnt oy = ONT — 
a Luxation of long ing, likewiſe, a Bandage and | 
are altogether neceſſary, till the ewe! Vigour of the Li | 
is reſtored ; though here, without a gentle Motion and Flexion, 
there will be of a Stiffneſs and Concretion of the Joint. 
In the mean time, it will be proper to bathe the Bandages 
tifully with Spirits of Wine, Hungary-water, or Spiritus Matri- 
calis, or fone other warm ſtrengthening Spirit, which Wl ren- 
der the Ligaments very firm ſtrong. The Bandages ſhould 
be neither roo tight, nor too lax. The Application of Plaiſters, 
mean time, is rather icious than ſerviceable. 
The Treatment of the Symptoms attending Diſlocations, as 
Inflammations, Tumors, Pains, Convulſions, and 
E, fame 8 that 1 yore _ _ Sr in 
ures an ounds ; but, after Reduction, they general! 
iſappear inſenſibly. When the Ligamerits are very much debi- 


- litared, it is extremely ſerviceable, after having rubbed the Parc 


well with warm Linen, ro foment it with burnt rectified Spirit 
of Wine, and, after that, a ity of ſome thening Spi- 
rit, as directed in Fractures, applying a proper Bandage. A 


Continuance of Pain, after replacing che Luxation, gives ſome 
Reaſon to dread a concomitant Fracture; and if, upon Examina- 
tion, rhis proves to be the Caſe, the Surgeon muſt reduce it. 
A flight Fever may be cured by Bleeding, cooling Medicines, 
and a thin Diet. A Gangrene muſt be treated not only with the 
Medicines already recommended, but, alſo, wich Fomentations 
and reſolvent Caraplaſins, ſecuring them with the Eighteen-headed 
- For the Cure of other Symptoms, 2 as direct 
for theſe under the Article Fx ATU RA. a Luxation is at 
tended with a Wound; the Eighteen- headed Bandage is proper. 


An Abſceſs ſhould be as ſoon as it is ripe; for other- 
wiſe the Matter will corrode the Articulation or Bone, and pro- 
duce u dangerous Fiſtula, which can be remedied only by Ampu- 


the Bones are ſeparated with ſuch Violence, that 
the adjacent Lp Tendons, and Skin, are broken and 
2 , the Caſe is then, according to Hippocrates, abſolutely 
incurable; and they will be ſo far from uniting firmly, that an 
Attempt to reduce theta will excite Convulſions, and a Gan- 
gene: For the Preſervation of Life, therefore, the Limb ſhould 

immediately ampurated. When 2 Luxation is —_ with 
5 . a Fracture 


tation. 


* . * - 


LUX 


Fracture, the Luxation ſhould be reduced firſt, if this is poſ- 
fble, and afterwards the Fracture; but, if this cannot be done, 
proceed as directed under the Article Fx Acrux A. Laſtly, When 
any Limb becomes rigid, it muſt be treated in the manner men- 
tioned under the laſt quoted Article. 


Or LuxaTIONS IN PARTICULAR. 
LuxaTIONs IN Tat HEAD. 


A Separation of the Bones of the Cranium, either from an 
Hydrocephalus in Infants, or the Head-ach and Fevers in Adults, 
is by ſome termed a Luxation of the Head. For the Treatment 
of the firſt, ſee the Article HypRocEPHALUS; and, as the other 
very ſeldom happens, it ſeems only curable by Compreſſion and 


_ LtuxaTroNs oF TRE Noss., 

A Luxation of the Noſe is diſcoverable, 1. By the Eye, when 
we ſee the Figure of the Noſe deformed: 2. By the Touch: 
Or, 3. By the Ear, when we hear the Patient draw his Breath 

with iGeulry. Bur this is an uncommon Accident; for the 
Bones of the Noſe are ſo firmly connected to the Os Frontis, 
and other Bones, that they will ſooner break, than ſeparate. 

Wich reſpe& to the Cure, the Patient muſt be ſeated imme- 
diately on an high Stool, and an Aſſiſtant behind him muſt hold 
his Head firm, whilſt the Surgeon wich one Hand introduces a 
Probe, Gooſe-quill, or 1 Piece of Stick, to raiſe up the 
5 — Parts; and with the other directs them to their proper 
Places. After this, a ſticking Plaiſter will complete the Cure. 
If it is attended with a Wound, it muſt be 4 according 
to our Directions for a Fracture of the Noſe, u the Article 
FRACTURA. . 


Or a LUxATION OF THE LOWER JAW. 


The lower Jaw is very ſeldom luxated, becauſe of the Strength 
of its Ligaments and Muſcles, which retain it in the Sinus of che 
inferior 


art of the Cranium ; but, when it does happen, it may 
be on one Side, or both. The moſt uſual Cauſe is too great 
Oſciration, tho? it ſometimes proceeds from a violent Fall or 
Blow. If the Diflocation is on both Sides, the Chin inclines 
downward, and the Jaw is forced forward; if on one, the Chin 
inclines to the oppoſite Side; but the Proceſſes of the Bones of 
the Cranium will not ſuffer it to be luxated backwards. 

A Diſtortion of rhe Chin towards one Side ſhews, that the lower 
Jaw is luxated on the oppolite Side; for the Part to which the 
Chin inclines, is ſound; but that from whence it recedes, is diſlo- 
cated: The latter, roo, gapes wider, and diſables the Patient 
from ſhutting his Mouth, and chewing with his Teeth, as the 
lower Range of them projects beyond the upper. When the 
Luxation is on both Sides, the Mouth not only gapes wide, 
but the Chin is preſſed forwards; and, of conſequence, the Pa- 
— can neither ſhut his Mouth, ſpeak diſtinctly, nor ſwallow 


1 
A Luxation on one Side may be remedied without any great 
Difficulty; but, when both are diſlocated, and not immediately 
replaced, dangerous Symptoms, as Pains, Inflammations, Con- 
vulſions, Fevers, Vomitings, and, at laſt, according to Hippocrates, 
Death itſelf, enſue; and this Danger is in proportion to the Vio- 
lence of the Extenſion of the Nerves, Tendons, and Ligaments ; 
tho the timely Aſſiſtance of an expert Surgeon will overcome 
all theſe Difficulties. 
Ibe Patient muſt be ſeated on a low Chair, and an Aſſiſtant 
bold * — 22 i Bon _— — Sur- 
n mu t both hi umbs, wra in Linen, that 
— not fl, or be hurt, as far as he can, into his Nn 
apply the reſt of his Fingers externally. When he bas faſt Hold 
of the Jaw, be ſhould preſs it, firſt, downwards; then, back- 
wards ; and laſtly, upwards : All this, performed in an Inſtant, 
will complete the Reduction. Let him always withdraw his 
ers out with the utmoſt Expedition, leſt they ſhould be com- 
Preſſed, bit, or bruiſed. 

If the Jaw is diſlocated on one Side, he muſt proceed in the 
ſame manner; only the affeted Part muſt be preſſed 
ſtrongly downwards, and backwards, than the other. 
for performing this Cure by a ſevere Blow on the 
Cheek. Bandages ſeem abſolutely unneceſſary, except the 
tion is of long Standing; and then the Four-headed with 
{ome ſtrengthening Spirit, may be applied for ſeveral Days, and 

LUXATIONS OF THE VERTEBRE. 

Luxations of the Spina Dorſi, or Vertebrz, from their Stru- 

cture and Articulation, muſt be imperſect, unleſs attended with 


2 Fracture, and an Hurt or Laceration of rhe Spinal Marrow, 
which threatens inſtant Death. And indeed the imperſect Luxa- 


—_ 


tions thernſelves are extremely dangerous, and ha either be- 
tween the two ſuperi e the Neck od the Head, 
& the Vertebræ. | 
Vo. 


Back, in ſuch a manner that his Head is tranſmitted th 
u 


LUX 


the Occipu 


The Proceſles of the Head generally flip our 
nuſes, when .a Perſon — LES 


or lacernt 
of their two 


N 

Head is diſtorted, and his Chin fixed to his Breaſt, which pre- 
ſpeaking, or moving the Parts below his 

| ure or Hurt of the Medulla, therefore, 

without ſpeedy Help, caaſes preſent Dead. 

The Patient muſt be immediately laid on the Ground or Floor, 
in ſuch a manner as the Surgeon may put his Knees on the Pa- 
tient's Shoulders, and then make a r Extenſion, gently 
turning the Head from Side to Side, till a Noiſe, or the natural 
Poſition of the Neck, or a Remi of the Symptoms, con 
vince him that the Luxation is reduced. Here the Knees 
the Patient firm, while the Hands perform the Extenſion and 
Reduction. Theſe are Heiſter's Directions; but I ſhould think the 
beſt Way is to lay the Patient flat, and the Surgeon to fit down, 
and place his Feet on the Patient's Shoulders, and ſo extend. 

Patient may be ſeated on the Ground, and an Aſſiſt 
keep down his Shoulders firmly, while the Surgeon takes Ho 
his Ears, pulls up his Head ſtrongly, but cautiouſly, in- 


clining it to each Side, till the above-mentioned Symptoms 
ſhew it to be replaced. The other Vertebre of the Net wer 
be treated in the ſame manner. 


Petit has contrived another Method, though he does not fay 
he ever practiſed it: He forms two 88 with a large Aper- 
ture about their Middle, (ſee Tab. X . Fig 1,2.), one of 
which (Fig. 1.) he throws over the Patient, as he lies on his 
the 
Opening A B, the Part A comes under his Chin, er his 
Occiput, the two Extremities C C are extended over his Ears, 
and the Extenſion is perform'd by D E. The other (is. 2.) 
he recommends to keep the Patient firm; through the Aperture 
F he tranſmics the Head, G comes down the Back, H over the 
Breaſt, and the two Ends I I are joined between the Thighs, 
which prevents the Body from yielding to the Extenſion of the 
former. When the Head and Neck are ſufficiently extended by 
the oppoſite Direction of theſe Slings, the Su endeavours 
to reſtore the Luxation. But, ro confeſs the Truth, I muſt pre- 
fer the foregoing Methods ; partly, becauſe they are more = 
ple; and partly, becauſe they are more expeditious; for while 
this Machinery is fetching, and adapting, the Patient may be 
dead. Petit propoſes no other Method through his whole 
Book, nor does he ſubſtitute any thing in the room of thele, 
when they may be wanting, though, I think, Napkins or Pieces 
of Linen, two or three Hands broad, per in the ſame 
manner, will anſwer the ſame Purpoſe. 

After Reduction, the diſtended Ligaments may be reſtored to 
their former Strength, and a Tumor prevented, by bathi 
with Hungary-water and Camphire, Opodeldoc, Aqua Anhal- 
tina, or ſome other ſtrengthening Spirit, applied warm, by means 
of Compreſles * therewith. ſt is proper, till the 
Neck becomes ſufficiently ſtrong. The only Uſe of Bandages is 
to retain the Compreſles. 

The Vertebrz of the Back are ſeldom removed quite out 
of their Places, without a Fracture, but generally adhere to thoſe 
next them. Theſe Luxations, therefore, are, for the moſt part 
imperfe& ; for only their upper and lower Apophyſes, and ſome- 
times only one of them, are diſplaced; ſotnetimhes only one 
Vertebra, ſometimes more, are luxated; though the interme- 
diate Vertebrz, betwixt two that are luxated, are reckon'd in 
the Number of thoſe luxated, tho they are feally in their proper 
Situations. Tbus, when the uppermoſt Vertebra of the Loins 
is divided from the loweſt of the Back, and the loweſt Vertebra 
of the Loins from the Os Sacrum, we commonly (ay, that five 
Vertebræ are diſlocated, when, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, the two exte- 
rior w_ are out of their Places. 

The Vertebrz of the Spine cannot be luxated without a 
extraotdinary Violence; for they are not only uniced cloſely by 
their Apophyſes, but very firmly connected by exceeding ſtrong 
Ligaments and Cartilages: For this Reaſon, neither a violent 
Flexure of the Back, not a Fall or Blow on it, will remove 


them, unleſs the Cartilages or Ligaments are broken; but rather 


join them more ly; t -when this bappens, it lace- 
rates the Jos ont, 2 and quickly kills che 
Patient. When a Vertebra, therefore, is luxated without a 
Fracture, the Body muſt incline much forwards, ot to one Side ; 
for, u theſe Occifons the ſuperior Proceſſes recede from 
the inferior, and, conſequently, they may be removed with more 
Eaſe from each other: When the Left Side is affected, the Pa · 
tient bends towards the Right, and vice ver ſ#. | 
12 I 


The 


he common Signs of Luxations in the Spina of the Back are the 
Followi . Id Bork is crooked and unequal; the Patient can 


neither ſtand not walk; and his whole _ ſeems paralytic. All 
the Parts below the Luxation are inſenſible and immoveable z 
the Exerements and Urine cannot be diſcharged, or ſometimes 
they are emitted involuntarily ; the lower Parts die gradually, and, 
at length, Death itſelf enſues. But theſe Symptoms are propor- 
tionable to the Violence of the Diſorder. 

The Number of the luxated Vertebræ is diſcoverable by the 

eternatural Incuryation ; for, when one only is diſplaced, the 

ncurvation forms a kind of Angle. If the 9 Ver- 
tebræ are moved forward, the Spina Dorſi will inclinshe ſame 
Way, and the Patient ſuffer exquiſite Pain, by bending his Body, 
which will be leſs, when he lies on his Back : If the Vertebra is 
forced to the Right Side, the Body will incline towards the goa; 
and be eaſier bent towards the Right, than the Left Side; an 
the contrary, if the Vertebrz are forced rowards the Left Side. 

As to the Prognoſtic in theſe Luxations, they are all extremely 
dangerous, both on the Account of the[njury the ſpinal Marrow may 
have received, and, alſo, becauſe of the Difficulty of reducing 
the Vertebrz ; and the more the latter are ſeparated, the more 
will the former be injured, the conſequent Symptoms worſe, and 
the Patient's Death more certain. The Danger, likewiſe, 1s 

reater, the nearer the diſlocated Vertebrz are to the Head; for a 
ound of the ſpinal Marrow in thoſe Parts is both ſooneſt inflicted, 
and attended with the worſt Conſequences. Luxations, therefore 
in the Neck, are more pernicious than thoſe in the Back; and 
thoſe in the Back more dangerous than thoſe in the Loins. And, 
what may ſeem wonderful, the Symptoms are milder, where ſe- 
veral Vertebtæ are luxated, than where one alone is out of its Place; 
and the Caſe is leſs dangerous, when both the Apophyſes are diſ- 
placed ; for, when this happens only to one, the ſpinal Marrow 
is more injured ; but, in flight Luxations, the Vertebrz may be 
more eaſily reduced, and the Danger is not ſo grear. 

Since the Inſtruments uſed by the Antients appear to have been 
rather injurious than ſerviceable, the following ſeems the moſt 
ſuirable Method for reducing theſe Luxations. When both the 
Apophyſes of the Vertebræ are diſlocated, the Patient muſt be 
laid on his Belly croſs a Tub, Drum, or ſome other gibbous 
Body ; then two Aſſiſtants are to depreſs both Ends of the luxated 
Spine, on each Side, which elevates, and gradually extends, the 

ertebræ, the Spina Dork being thus bent in form of an Arch: 
After this the Surgeon preſſes down the inferior diſlocated and 
prominentVertebra, and, at the ſame Inſtant, expeditiouſly puſhes 
the ſuperior Part of the Body upwards. If the firſt Attempt 
fails, it ſhould be repeated two or three times. Petit lays a thick 
Cloth rolled cylindrically acroſs the Bed, and, placing the Patient 
over it, treats him in the preceding Manner. When the Left 
Apophyſis only is diſplaced, after the Patient is laid in the ſame 
Poſture, one Aſſiſtant may depreſs the Left Coxa, and the other 
the Right Humerus, provided the Apophyſis on the Left Side is 
luxated; but the Reverſe, if the Injury is on the other Side. 
This certainly is the propereſt Method, if there is really any, for 
reducing the Luxations of the ſpinal Vertebræ. For the reſt, 
Compreſles, moiſtened with Spirit of Wine, or Spirit of Wine 
camphorated and warm, ſhould be applied, with the Napkin and 
Scapulary : The Patient muſt be laid in a loft, even Bed: Bleed- 
ing, and bathing the weak Parts with warm ſtrengthening Spirits 
will be of Service; the Bandage muſt be ſeldom removed, an 
the uſual Symptoms muſt be palliated, till the Cure is completed. 


LuxATIoONs or THE Os Coccrois. 


The Os Coccygis may be forced internally by a violent Fall 


or Blow, and externally by a difficult Birth: This Accident is 
accompanied with acute Pains in the lower Part of tiſe Spine, 
Inflammartions, and Suppurations of the Rectum, and a Suppreſſion 
of the Fæces. Theſe Symptoms, with the Sight and Touch, 
will diſcover this Luxation, which may be eaſily reduced by an 

Surgeon ; for the Thumb alone, by Preſſure, will replace 
an external Diſlocation. After this may be applied Compreſles, 
dipt in warm Wine, or its Spirit, narrow below, and broad above, 
to fill up the Sinus of the Podex: Thele are to be ſecured by the 
T Bandage (Tab. XXIII. Fig. ): But the Part between the 


Thighs ſhould be flit, and fo faſtened, that the Patient may go 


ro Bol, without looſening itz and thus a Relapſe may be pre- 

vented. 

For an internal Luxation of the Os Coccygis, the fore Finger, 

being dipt in Oil, after paring the Nail, ſhould be introduc 

as high as poſlible, into the Anus, to thruſt outwards the depreſl 

Bone; whilſt the other Fingers, applied externally, guide it to its 

* Place. The Patient ſhould reſt for ſome time on bis 
„ and, when he riſes, fic in a Chair, with a Hole in the 

Bottom, that the Part may not be compreſled or 

diſturbed. 

LUXATIONs OF THE Riss. 


The Ribs are ſeldom diſlocated ; but an external Violence 


will ſotnetimes remove them downwards, or inwards; 
for the Proceſſes of the Vertebræ, with the thick, ſtrong, adjacent 
Muſcles, prevent a Luxation outwards. If the Ribs are forced 


i 
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inwards, both the Pleura, and the internal Parts of the Breaſt, 
are injured; from whence proceed excruciating Pains, Inflam- 
mations, Difficulty of Breathing, Coughs, Ulcers, Immobili 
of the Body, and other ſuch dangerous Symptoms. Theſe, wi 
the — Form and Poſition of the Side, evidently diſcover 
this Misforrune. . 
The Reduction ſhould be undertaken immediately; and, when 
the Diſlocation is upwards or downwards, the Patient muſt be 
laid prone on a Table, and the Rib r mewn by the Hands; or 
the Arm of the affected Side may be ſuſpended over a Door or 
Ladder; and, while the Ribs are thus diſtended, the luxated 
Heads may be reduced. 

Internal Luxations of the Ribs are not eaſily reducible, be- 
cauſe neither the Hands, nor any other Inſtrument, can be a 
plied to elevate them; though 1 de not think them abſolut 
incurable; For, by laying the Patient on his Belly, either upon 
a Table, or over ſore gibbous or cylindric Body, moving the 
anterior Part of the Rib towards the Back, and ſhaking it ſome- 
times, the Head may probably recover its former Situation. If 
this fails, and ſpeedy Aſſiſtance is neceſſary, recourſe muſt be 
had to the ſevere Method propoſed for fractured Ribs under the 
Article FRAcTURA. In the mean time, where the Symptoms 
are not very bad, nor the Heads of the Ribs much removed from 
their proper Situations, we may forbear the Incifion of the Fleſh, 
and a violent Compulſion of the Ribs, as luxated Ribs have often 
remained fo without any Danger. The Part muſt be dreſſed with 
Compreſſes dipt in warm Spirit of Wine, or Spirit of Wine cam- 
2 theſe muſt be ſecured by the Napkin and Scas 
pulary. | 
For Luxations of the Clavicles, ſee CLavicuLA. 


LuxaTIONs oF THE HUMERVs. 


The Humerus is the moſt ſubject of any Bone to a Diſlocationz 
becauſe its Ligaments are lax, its Motion large, and the Glenoide 
Cavity of the Scapula but ſhallow. This ſometimes ſlips 
out under the Axilla, forwards and backwards, even under the 
very Scapulæ; but very ſeldom directly downwards, and never up- 
wards, unleſs the Acromion and Coracoide Proceſſes are fractured 
at the ſame time ; for whilſt theſe, with the ſtrong Deltoide and 
2 Muſcles, remain entire, they keep down the Humerus, 
and ſtrongly reſiſt a Luxation upwards. | 
When the Humerus is luxated downwards, x. There is 2 
Cavity in the ſuperior Part, perceptible to the Finger, and a Tu- 
mor under the Arm- pit, becauſe the Head of the Bone is lodged 
there. 2. The Acromion, on account of the adjacent Sinus, is 
more prominent than ordinary. 3. That Arm is longer than the 
other; and, when it can be moved or extended, gives exquiſite 
Pain in lifting it up to the Mouth. When it is luxated forwards 
as well as downwards, there is the ſame Cavity under the Acro- 
mion ; but the Head projects towards the Breaſt under the Axilla, 
and the Arm cannot be moved without acute Pains. Laſtly, 
when it is luxated backwards, the Cubit approaches the Præ- 
cordia, and the Head of the Bone is prominent on the Outſide of 
the Shoulder. The Arm cannot be extended, or even moved 
from the Breaſt, without great Agony. A Diſlocation forwards 
or inwards is the moſt dangerous, becauſe the luxated Head of the 
Humerus injures the great Arteries and Nerves of the Arm. 

Recent Luxations of this Kind may be eaſily reduced, eſpe- 
cially if they are perpendicularly downward or backward, or the 
Arm retains its natural Length; bur, if they happen inward, un- 
der the pectoral Muſcle, or the Arm is ſhorter, or the Diſorder 
of long Standing, or attended with Tumors, Inflammations, or 
a Fracture of the Acromion, the Limb cannot be reſtored to its 
former Vigour without great Difficulty. Bur, when the Head of 
the Humerus grows to the adjacent Parts, particularly under rhe 
Arm, it is reducible by no means whatever. The Reduction, 
likewiſe, is more difficult in ſtrong and fat Subjects, than in thoſe 
who are lean and weak. f 

As ſoon as the Luxation is diſcovered, the Patient ſhould be 
ſeated on the Floor, or a low Stool (ſee Tab. XXXI. Fig. 3.); 
one ſtrong Aſſiſtant B is to hold his Body firm, that he may not 

ield td the Extenſion; and another C to fix both his Hands a 

ittle above the Cubit, extending it ſtrongly and gradually: 
But, before the Extenſion, the Surgeon D ſhould ſuſpend a large 
Napkin, of a ſufficient Length, and tied in a Knot about big 
own Neck, in ſuch a manner, that the Knor ha behind, 
and the Part E over his Breaft ; — this he ſhould rranſmir 
the Arm up to the Axilla, and, taking the Humerus in his Hands, 
order the Aſſiſtant to extend the Limb, while he elevates the 
Head of it with the Napkin, and directs it with his Hands into 
the Sinus of the Scapula. I would adviſe him to move the Hu- 
merus diſcretionally, in different Directions, according to the 
manner of the Luxation; for, by this means alone, I reduced 
three Diſlocations in one Month. tn 

Though the preceding Method ſeems the moſt. ready and 
commodious, it is not 8 88 eſpecially when the Pa- 
tient is robuſt, or the Diſorder of long Standing: In theſe Caſes, 
therefore, it will be proper to ſubſtitute more Hands, applying 
a long Napkin, or the Belt of Hildanus, (ſee Tab. XXIX. NE. 
17:) to the Os Humeri, a little above the Cubit; and ordering 
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EUX 
as many Perſons as are neceſſary, to extend the Limb. The 
Reſiſtance ougbt to be proportionably greater than; the Exten- 
fron. The Patient, theretore, ſhould be retained by two Aſliſt- 
' ants ; and, when they are inſufficient, the Humerus ſhould be 
put through a perforated Piece of Linen up to the Scapula, one 
bal coming over the Patient's Breaſt, the qther behind the Back, 
and the Ends tied in a Knor. This is to be held by ſome Aſſiſt- 
ants, or faſtened to a Beam, or any other fixed Point, to ſecure 
the Patient from giving way. W hile this is doing, the Surgeon 
muſt very. accurately elevate, agitate, and reſtore, the luxated 
2 When this will not make a ſufficient Extenſion, the 
Pulley (Tab. XXIX. Fig. 57 will be proper to extend the 
Arm, as in a Fracture. See FRACTURA. 
For the Method of reducing this Luxation by the Ambe, ſee 
AMBE. 
There are many other Contrivances, both antient and modern, 
for this Purpoſe: The former are deſcribed and delineated by 
Oribaſius, Pare, Gerſdorfius, Brunſvigius, Scultetus, and others: 
The latter are publithed in the A&. Erudit. Funken, Purman, 
and Petit. And, though each Inventor prefers his own, there 
are French Surgeons, who pronounce them all unneceſlary, 
or more improper than the Ambe of Hippocrates. Others, 
with Gozey, 'eſteetn all Machines, except the Hands, Napkins, 
or Slings, abſolutely unneceſlary. * ee 
However, ſince Petit has acquired fo great a Character in his 
Proteſſion, it will not be amils to give a brief Deſcription of 
his Machine (ſee Tab. XXXI. Fig. 6.). Petit contrived a Ma- 
chine to make an Extenlion, and a Reſiſtance, at the ſame time: 
With this View he made a Supporter ot ſtrong Linen, or Fuſtian, 
a Foot long, and lined with Leather (ſee Tab. XXXI. Fig. 7.). 
He puts the Arm through the Aperture A, ſo that one End B 
comes over the Breaſt, the other Cover the Back. He lets the 
Horns of the other Machine (Fig. 6. a4) inio the Holes DD; 
and the other Extreme of Fig. 6. B is lodged upon the Ground. 
In this Machine there are ieveral little Pullies C C, as in the 
Polyſpaſton, with the Rope d 4; there is, beſides, a moveable 
Handle, by which the Puilies and Cords are ſtretched, and the 
Arm extended. To promote this Extenſion, he faſtens a peculiar 
Sling, (A A Fig. 8:) made of double and ſoft Leather, a little 
above the Cubit, having firſt pulled the Skin upwards: This he 
ſecures by a Silk Cord, three quarters of an Ell long, 6 6, ſew'd 
in a peculiar manner to the Leather, and faſtened with a Knor. 
To this Silk Cord he faſtens another c de, two moveable Loops 
| f to which is joined the Cord 4 d, Fig. 6. which paſſes round 
the Pullies (Fig. 6.). After this Apparatus, he orders the Afliſt- 
ant to wind up the Rope by the Handle E, (Fig. 6.) which 
extends the Arm; and, at the ſame Inſtant, the Surgeon directs 
the Head of the Bone to its former Place, it it does not ſpon- 
taneouſly recover it. N | 
But, to ſpeak impartially, I think the Hands and Napkin, 
with ſtrong and prudent Aſſiſtants, are generally ſufficient, tho', 
if any one will uſe other Methods, let him chuſe that which ex- 
tends the Limb ſufficiently, and ſtretches the Muſcles equally. 
Upon this Principle we may the better judge, whether the Am 
of Hippocrates be proper; or the more precarious Way of pull- 
ing and extending the Arm over a Door, Ladder, or laid 
croſs the Shoulders of two ſtrong tall Aſſiſtants; or whether 
we ſhould order a Perſon to fit down, and raiſe himſelf up ex- 
peditiouſly, taking the Patient's Arm over his own Shoulder; or, 
plecing the Patient on the Ground, put a Foot, or Ancle; under 
E= Humerus, and pull it up with Violence. But here the utmoſt 
Care is required to prevent a Contuſion or Rupture of the 
Muſcles, N erves, Veins, and Arteries, by a too violent Extenſion 
and Reduction; for that ſuch Accidents are frequent, Par and 
others teſtify. The Surgeon's Buſineſs, therefore, is, to order 8 
ſtrong, but equable, Extenſion. | * 
TO LoxAr Tons oF THE Cunt. _ 
- The Cubic conſiſts of two Bones, the Radius and Ulna, which 
are articulated by a Ginglymus. Theſe Bones are ſo connected, 
that the Ulna, or Cubit, being the largeſt Bone, and ſeated in 
the lower —— rms the whole Action of Flexion 
and Extenſion, but not without the Radius; ſo; that the Radius 
always follows the Mation of the extended and inflected Ulna. 
On the contrary, the Radius will move internally or externally, 
with the Hand; without any Motion or Flexion of the Ulna. 
Both theſe Bones are ſo connected ro the Os Humeri, that large 
Proceſſes are received into deep Cavities, and ſecured with very 
ſtrong: Ligaments: Though Cubir, therefore, _ be lu- 
xated outward, inward, forward, or back ward, it is ſeldom per- 
fectly diſlocated; unleſs the Olecranon is fractured, or the Liga- 
ments weakened. by ſome extraordinary Violence. 
If the Cubit is luxated backwards, which is moſt 
the Arm becomes crooked, and ſhorter, and cannot be extended; 
in the internal Part ot che Flexure, the Humerus will be pro- 
minent; in the external, the Olecranon, witch a large Cavity be- 
tween both Bones. On the contrary, the Size of the Olecr: 
non will ſcarcely admit of a Luxation of the Cubit forwards, 
unleſs that be fractuted at the awe time; but, when this is the 
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able to the Sight and Touch. 


ſelt, as Pare obſerves. 
Diſorder of this. Kind, or one of long 


the Bones: Then the Su 


Ts * 6 
DODne or two of the c 


„ 
fore, with a Sinus proportionable to the Degree of the Lurtiot- 
When the Luxation is external, the Tumor is fo too, arid vice 
verſa. In a Word, unleſs the Ligaments and Muſcles of dhe 


Cubit are entirely broken, that Bone is incapable of ſuffering a 
perfect Diſlocation. Bur eicher of choſe Accidents are diſcoyer- 


Since in violent Luxations of the Cubit che I and 
Tendons muſt be greatly ſtrained, the neceſlary equence, 
without timely Relief, will be acute Pains, Tumors, Infamtmu- 
tions, Convulſions, Vomiting, Fevers, Gangrene, and Death *- 
, to — Truth, in a violent 

ing, the Bone can - 
not be replaced without Difficulty, age. "Ts of the ſtrorig 
Ligaments, and various Proceſſes. The ſlighter, however, 
„ culty chere is 
reducing it. 

The Patient muſt be ſeated in a Chair, and two ſtrong AMiſt- 
ants muſt extend che Humerus and Cubit, till the Muſbles Gre 
ſufficiently diſtended, and there appears = free Space between 

muſt reduce the - whe with his 
Hands alone, or with them aſſiſted by Bandages ; and immedi- 
ately bend the Elbow, that the Proceſſes may return to their Cu- 
vities. Bur, if the Tendons and Ligaments cannot be ſuffici- 
ently extended, he ſhould apply emollient Oils, Ointments, or 
the Fat of Animals, or — Fomentations and Caraplaſtns. 
When the bare Hands are inſufficient for the Extenſion, he 
. the Machines and Methods propoſed in cafe of Fra, 

ures. 

After Reduction, the Bone ſhould be ſecured with a 
and the Arm ſuſpended in a Sling about the Neck. But =: 
pocrares adviſes neither to retain t too nor k 
the Arm entirely without Motion; for, by an Inſpiſſation of 
iis Mucilage, the Joint would become rigid and immoveable: 
The Bandage, therefore, ought to be looſened: every Day, 
every other Day, and the Cubit gently inflected different Wa 
alter which, hot Compreſſes, dipt in burnt Wine, may be 
and ſecured with Bandages, till the Ligaments and Ar 
recover their Vigour. 1 


1 2 ' LUxaT1ONs or THE Hanp. 
Though the Hand is very accurately connected to the Bones 


* 


of the Cubit, Nr to the Radius, by the Carpus, and ſtrong 
e 


Ligaments; yet it is liable to a Luxation in all the four Ditections. 
But chis uſually happens forward or backward, becauſe the great 
Proceſſes of the Uida and Radius defend it on each Side. be 
Hand is ſaid to be luxated forwards, when it inclines towards 
the Flexor Muſcles of the Fingers; backwards, when it tends 
towards the Extenſot Muſcles; ourwards, when there is a Tumor 
neat the Thumb, and a Cavity near the little Finger; and inwards, 
when che Reverſe happens. From theſe Oblervations we may 
_—_ diſcover a Luxation of the Hand. 

is Diſorder, from che violent Diſtortion of the ſtrong Li- 
gaments, muſt be attended with exquiſite Pains, and a Rigidity 
of the Fingers, which can neicher be bent nor extended, by rea- 
ſon of the Compreſſion of their Tendons, From hence will 
follow an Inflammation, Tumor, Abſceſs, Gangrene, Sphacelus, 
and Caries of the ſpongy Bones of the Carpus, which ate ſel- 
dom curable but by Amputation. In a recent inconſiderable 
e a milder Practice will complete the Cure. 

This Diſlocation, therefore, ſhould be ſpeedily reduced, 1. By 
ordering one Aſſiſtant to bold the Hand, and another the Ar 
and ſo pull in different Directions. 2. By placing the Sinus of 
able, or ſome other far Body, that 


5 gg . fled. This will de effectual 

4 umor ma be epre . will be in hat- 
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Bones are ſometimes removed from 
their proper Place, which is diſcovered by a Tumor in one P 
and a Cavity in another, e to the Touch: It is like- 


wiſe anied with vi ains. | This Luxation, if recent, 
is to be tichted as a Lanation of the Händ. 2 
Loro or ur Mrseauru... 
The ur Bones of the Metacarpus may, by external Violence, e, 

be ſeparated from the. Carpus, to * their , ſuperior Parts 
are connetted.* But this cannot happen in all the Directions; 


for the, two. middle Bones cannot be forced to either Side, nor 
the two external ones thruſt inward, though each of them may 
be ckward.. This may be diſcovered by 
the-Sight and Touch, and muſt be cured in the fame manner 
carpal Bones. oF] ick | Jil 

"4; 2.2, , LozaTions or Tas FES. 
Laſtly, the Fingers and Thumbs may be diſlocated in: every 
Jolngand every Breton. But this may be ſoon” diſcovered and 
remedied: For, as the Ligaments are not very ſtrong; the Fat and 
Maſcies tbin, and the Sitwuſes of the Articulation ns the 
rgcon 


Vurgeon need only extend the Finger with one Hand, and reduce 

it with — As for the proper Bandage, fee the Article 

Fasci. x. * 
Luxarioxs OF THE FEMUR. 


We have already obſerved, under the Article FRacTURAa, how 
very uncommon a Luxation of the Thigh is, and that the Antients 
often miſtook a Fracture for ir. The Reaſons are very plain: 

For, 1. the Articulation is in a very deep Sinus, formerly called 
Sinus Cone, now Acetabulum. 2. Thewhole Head is almoſt co- 
vered with a broad, concave Cartilage. 2 The Ligaments are 
voy 4- Ir is guarded by v ut, thick Muſcles. 
5 eck of this Bone is the moſt brittle Part of it; conſe- 
2 that is more ſubject to a Fracture, than the Head to a 
uxation; though, whenever this happens, as it ſometimes 
may, it eeds rather from an internal, than external Cauſe. 
For the Head will ſpontaneouſly {lip out of its Acetabulum, when 
the Ligaments are relaxed by a Collection of Humours, fo that 
the Femur is ſometimes luxated without the leaſt exrernal Vio- 
lence, when the Patient lies quiet in his Bed, and, upon-his 
riſing, one Leg appears longer or ſhorter than the other, and ſeems, 
as it were, unhinged. 
\ Robuſt Adults are not fo ſubje& to this, as tender Infants. 
This Luxation is generally perfect, becauſe the exact Round- 
nels of the Head, the Narrowneſs of the Acetabulum, and the 
Strength of the adjacent Muſcles, will not admit of à ſmall 
Separation: For the very Inſtant the Head is forced to the Edge 
of the Acetabulum, it muſt either {lip quite out, or return to its 
natural Place; though ſome will affirm, that there may be an 
imperfect Luxation. 
| he Thigh may be diſlocated four Ways, inwards, outwards, up- 
wards, and downwards, but it generally happens,inwards and down- 
wards,towards the large Foramen of the Os Pubis : For the cartila- 
ginous Defence in that Part of the Acetabulum is leſs, and more de- 
preſſed ; and the Ligamentum Rotundum gives way more eaſily 
than in any other Part; and the adjacent Muſcles are there of 
leſs Force to prevent the Head from ſliping our. Beſides there are 
certain Eminences of the Os Pubis, and Acetabulum, which retain 
the Head, when once ſlipt our downwards. When the Thigh 
is luxated outwards, it generally {lips upwards at the ſame time; 
for the ſtrong Muſcles of the Thigh, meeting with no Reſiſtance, 
will draw it in that Direction. 
If the Thigh is luxated inwards, and, as it commonly happens, 
downwards, the [cg is longer and more bowed than the other, 
and the Knee and Foot turn outwards: The Head of the Bone 
is thruſt near the lower Part of the — — and the Foramen of 
the Os Pubis. Sometimes the Compreſſure of a Nerve, which 
communicates with the Bladder, cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine. 
"This Diſlocation produces a Sinus in the Butrock, becauſe of the 
Abſence of the great Trochanter, and the reſt of the Bone; and, 
without timely Aſſiſtance, the whole Limb withers. For this 
Reaſon the Patient cannot ſtand upon that Leg, but is obliged 
ro lay the whole Streſs of his Body upon the other, and in 
walking to move it ſernicircularly, whilſt the Body itſelf muſt be 
ſupported either by other Men, or Crutches under his Arms, or, 
at leaſt, dy Sticks; though 1 have ſeen Inſtances, where the 
Head has grown 0 firmly to the adjacent Parts, without the 
Acetabulum, that it has (ſupported the Body without Crutches 
or Sticks, but the Patient I halted. 

When the Thigh is luxated backward, it is uſually drawn up- 
ward. Hence appears a Cavity below the Inguen, and a Tumor 
in that Part of the Butrock where the Bone, and Head of the Tro- 
chanter, are lodged. The Fold in the Buttock being forced 
upwards, the re 
other, the Foot bend inwards, the Heel not touch the Ground, 
but the Patient will ſeem to ſtand on his Toes. Laſtly, the 
diſlocated Limb may be more eaſily inflected than extended. And 
the Body is more firmly ſupported by this Limb, when luxated 
outwards, than inwards, becauſe, in the laſt Cale, the Feet are 

rated farther from each other. 


* 


Many, therefore, without Reduction, ſtand and walk ſtrongly, 
by the Elelp only of a higher Heel to their Shoe. Bur there is 
generally ſome ight Decay of the Limb, from a C 
of the Nerves. If there ſhould ever happen an internal or ex- 


ternal Luxation, without a Protuberance- above or below, it 
may be diſcovered from what we have ſaid, and a due Con- 
fideration of the Structure of the Part. | | 
Since it is univerſally agreed, that there is a great Difficulty 
in diſtinguiſhing between a Luxation and a Fracture of the 
Femur, | will venture to recommend the following Signs. We 
may judge it to the former, 1. When the Os Femoris is luxated 
by a Flux of Humours, without any external Violence, but only 
dy walking or riſing up. 2. When it is unatrended with Pain, 
umor, or Inflammation. And, 3. When the whole Limb may 
be bent and turned about at the Acetabulum without any Noiſe, 
which is uſually heard in Fractures. The contrary Signs indi- 
Cate a Fracture. . 0, +5, 
| rn — . very — For, 1. The 
Str an ic the adjacent partic in 
Tobult Men, prevent a ſufficient Extenſion, 2. On = 


of the Limb will become ſhorter than the 


Account the Head of the Femur is, with Difficulty, return 
into the Acetabulum; and it is not to ve ce wh it is 


replaced. 

3. When the Bone is duly replaced, it ma out from 
the Lubricity and W of the 3 To 22 de 
— Thar thoſe very Li ts are ſometimes broken or 
lacerated by the external Violence. And, 5. The Inſpiſſation of 
the Mucilage in the Acetabulum often prevents the Reduction, or 
forces the out again, when it is replaced. So that no Re- 
duction at all, or a late one, muſt produce Lameneſs. 

When the Thigh is luxated forwards and downwards, the Pa- 
tient muſt be laid upon his Back, on a Table; then a ſtrong Nap- 
kin, or Linen Sling, is to be paſſed over the Groin, near the 
Part affected, one End of which is to come over the Belly, and 
the other over the Buttocks and Back; and both are to be tied 
with a Knot, on the Creſt of the Ileum, and then held firm 
by Aſſiſtants, or rather faſtened ro a Hook or Ring, fixed to 
ſome Place, eſpecially if we uſe the Polyſpaſton, to keep the Body 
from yielding to the Exrenfion. Immediately above the Knee 
muſt another Napkin, Sling, or the Belt of Hildanzs, (ſee Tab. 
XXIX. Fig. 17.) be faſtened with a Compreſs under it; both 
Slings being drawn tight, the Thigh muſt be extended enough 
to draw it out of its Sinus, and replace it in its Acetabulum 


without Violence, by the Surgeon's Hands, one of which 
is to preſs the Head — and S other to guide the Knee 
inward. Or it may be done by a Napkin, in the Form of a 


Sling, faſtened round the Extremities of the Thigh, as in a lu- 
xated Humerus, eſpecially if the Knee is forced inwards by the 
Hand. When theſe Methods are inſufficient for the Extenſion, 
the Polyſpaſton (ſee Tab. XXIX. Fig. 15.) muſt be uſed. When 
the Limb is properly extended, the Surgeon muſt place himſelf 
near the Table, on the injured Side, and with his reſtore 
the Bone, from the Os Pubis, to its former Situation. 

When the Thigh is diſlocated backward, the Patient muſt be 
laid with his Face downwards on a Table, the Thigh exrended 
in the ſame manner, but with more Violence than we juſt row 
Fes and the Surgeon mult perform the Reduction with 

is Hands or Knee, an Aſſiſtant in the mean time extending and 
turning the whole Limb inwards. © For the proper Bandages, ſee 
the Article Fasc1z. The Patient ſhould be confined to his Bed 
for three Weeks, or a Month. 

In whatever Direction this Bone is luxated, Petit recommends 


bis Machine, becauſe the ſtrong Muſcles generally render the 


Hands, and all other Inſtruments ineffeftual. But the Stay (Tab. 
XXXI. Fig. 7.) may be leſs, and without the Aperture A; for 
the Thigh is not to be put through it, but the Middle of this Stay 
is applied ro the Tubercle of the Iſchium, and one End is 
drough before, the other behind. The Patient is placed on his 
ſound Side, that the diſlocated Thigh may lie upwards; but the 
Machine is put between the Thighs, the Knee of the diſtorted _ 
Side being a little bent. The Sling, (Fig. 8. Tab. XXXI. ) after 

the Skin is drawn up, is faſtened ſtrongly a little above the Knee, 


and then to the Rope, which paſſes round the Pullies. (Fig. 6. 


d 4). The Horns of the Machine, 4 4, are put through the Stay, 
(Fig. 7. 4 d;) and, by winding up the Rope by the Handle E, (Fig. 
6.) the Limb is cautiouſly and gradually extended, till the Sur- 
_ judges it ſufficient. After this, he proceeds as directed 
above. 

When the Reduction is rendered more difficult by the Luxa- 
tion being forward and downward, and the Adheſion of the 
Bone to the Foramen of the Os Pubis, Petit, inſtead of the 
Horns @ a, (Fig. 6.) has ſubſtituted the others (ar Fig. 9.), which, 


at the Ends, have tranſverſe and lunar Prominencies: One 


theſe A he puts upon the Os Ilei, the other B on the Middle 
of the ron he afterwards ties the Napkin about the Inguen, 
which he faſtens to the Rope about the Pullies; and then makes 
an Extenſion by turning the Handle, ſo that the Machine exerts 
irs Force in three different Places. The Part A keeps the Pa- 
tient firm, and reſiſts the Os Ilei, as an immoveable Fulcrum; 
B, when the Rope is drawn tight, forces the lower Part of the 
Thigh inwards; and the Napkin, by the Aſſiſtance of the Rope 
and Pullies, draws the upper Part outwards, all which Motions 
are neceſſary in this Operation. But too ſtrong an Extenſion 
will be very prejudicial, as the Limb is already roo longs fo that 
it ſhould be continued only till the Surgeon can replace the Bone; 
otherwiſe it would prove uſeleſs, and mult be repeated. | 

If the Luxarion ſhould be imperfect, and the Head of the Bone 
ſtick upon the internal Edge of the Acerabulum, the ſuperior 
Part of the Thigh muſt be puſhed outwards, and the inferior 
inwards : But, if it is lodged upon the external Edge of the Ace- 


tabulum, the ſuperior Part of the Femur is to be preſſed with 
one Hand in whilſt, wich the other Hand, the inferior Part 
is directed outwards. | 


- LuxaTions or THE PATELLA AND KNEE, 
OF A LUXATED PATELLA. 


The Patella is generally luxated externally or internally, tho 
ſome aſlerr, that * be diſplaced upwards or downwards: 
This Accident is a ry Attendant upon a perfect Luxation 


* 


of 


of the Knee, 2s it is ſo ſtrongly connected to the Femur and 
Tibia, yi t Surgeons treat it as a Diſlocation of the 
Knee itſelf, and do the Patient. much Injury by extending the 
Limb, and preifng the Part: But any one of Judgment, by com- 
paring the affected and ſound Limb, may readily derermine whe- 
ther the Patella is luxated, and cowards what Part, and, of con- 
uence, what Method is proper for the Cure. 

Patella is to be reduc by laying the Patient flat on his 
Back upon a Table, Bed, or the „ fo that an Aſſiſtant may 
pull his ſtrait ; or he may ſtand erect: Then che Surgeon 
muſt take firm Hold of the Patella with his Fingers, and force 
it into its proper Place. After this, nothing more is required, 
but a Bandage and Reſt, with a gentle Motion of the Limb at 
Intervals, till it has recovered irs former Vigour. 

A proper Luxation of the Knee is when the Tibia recedes 
from the Femur, which happens outward, inward, and backward; 
ſeldom or never forward, without very extraordinary Violence, 
becauſe the Patella, being connected to the Articulation by thoſe 
exceedingly ſtrong Tendons which extend the Leg, oppoſes a 
Diſlocation that Way. Nor do the Bones ot the Leg eafily iuffer a 
12 Luxation, becauſe the Sockets are very deep, and the 

igaments exceedingly ſtrong, unleſs thoſe very Ligaments are 
broken at the ſame time; from whence it mult neceſſarily follow 
that the Patient will be torcured with ſuch exquitite Pain a 
Convulſions, that, if he eſcapes with Life, there will remain a 
Rigidity and Lameneſs in the Joint. On the contrary, a flight 

ration, or rather a Subluxation, is very eafily remedied. 
Luxations of this Joint are eaſily diſcovered, becauſe the coniequent 
Cavities and Tumors are evident, the Part being but very little 
covered with Fleſh : But they are very ſeldom cur'a without leaving 
an Anchyloſis; for by this Accident the Ligaments and Glan- 
dules of the Articulation muſt be broken, or violently bruiſed 
and lacerated; from whence will proceed an lnſpiſſation of their 


2 Juices, which prevents the natural Motion of the 
3 


In a {light Luxation the Patient muſt. be ſeated on a Bed, 
Bench, or Table, one Aſſiſtant taking hold of his Thigh above 
the Knee, and another extending bis Leg, while the Surgeon 
Teduces the Bone with his Hands or Knee. When the Hands 
and Slings are inſufficient, recourſe ſhould be had to the Inſtru- 
ments deſcribed under the Article FRACTURA ; as the Belt of 
Hildanus, and the Polyſpaſton (Tab. XXIX. Fig. 15. 17.). The 
Extenſion muſt not be ſo violent as to ſeparate the Epiphyſes 


from the Bones, in Children and young Perſons; for that will 


induce a worſe Diſorder, and perpetual Lamenels. As for the 
reſt, it muſt be properly bound up, put in a Straw-Caſe, and 
treated as a luxated Patella. | 

The Fibula may, by external Violence, be diſunited from the 
_ Tibia, either at the ſuperior or inferior Part. When it happens 
in the inferior Part, it generally proceds from a Luxation ot the 
Foot externally. This Bone, therefore, muit be reduced, bound 
up, and the reſt of the Treatment mutt be agrecable to our Di- 
rections given above for Luxations of the Patella and Knee. Laſtly, 
the Patient muſt be forbid to lay any great Streſs upon the diſ- 
ordered Limb too ſoon, as that will be attended with an incur- 
able Lameneſs. 


* LuxATIONs OF THE Foor anD ANCLE. 


The Ancle may, by leaping, running, or walking, be luxated 
in all four Buren and — Direction may be diſcovered 
the particular Poſture of the Joint: For, when the Luxation is 
internal, the Bottom of the Foot bends outward ; and the Reverie 
when external; but the latter is the more common Accident. 
When it is luxated forward, the Heel becomes ſhorter, and the 
Foot longer, than uſual ; the contrary Direction is attended with 
contrary Symptoms. Laſtly, the Ancle can ſcarce ever be diſ- 
located outward, unleſs the Fibula is removed from the Tibia, 
or entirely broken where it forms the external Malleolus. 

A Luxation of the Ancle, from any extraordinary Violence, 
is actended with d Symptoms; for the Diſtor- 
tion of the Foot muſt ſtrain the Ligaments, Tendons, and Nerves, 
which will produce extreme Pains 5 or the Veins and Arteries 
2 be burk, and a Gangrene excited by a large Extravaſation 
But every Diſorder of the Foot from — turning on 
one Side is not a Luxation of the Ancle; for it way ns only 
a Contuſion or Laceration of the Parts, and yet the Patient be 
afflicted with moſt acute Pains, livid Tumors, and Stifſneſs; ſo 
that he can neither ſtand nor walk, but is confined to his Bed 
for | ſome time. Extenſion and Reduction, therefore, are im- 


; Difficulty of reducing the Ancle is proportionable to the 
Violence of the Cauſe. But the beſt Method is, to the 
Patient on a Bed, Table, or Seat, and order two A ts to 
extend the Leg and Foot in oppoſite Directions, whilſt the Sur- 

n replaces the Bone with his Hands and Fingers. After Re- 
— che Part ſhould be bathed with Salt crate, and 


then bound up. The Patient muſt keep bis Bed till the Sym- 
proms leave him, and his Ancle is capable of ſupporting his Body 
pus 5 8 | 


for ſome time. 


| gives the following Deſcription : 


and Cure; only calls the Diſeaſe uur arena, 


aLy 


in heroic Verſe, 


LYC 


In cen of the A the Part ſhould be imitiedia 
dipt in 2 and this Tis NT I ns 5 
But, if this diſagteeable, I would recommend Compreſiea 


han ja. — wich Salt and Oxycrate; theſe are to be bound 
renewed often. Dionis, iti his Surgery, followsWlmoſt the 
lame Method of Cure; for he * whar the Surgeons 

a Defenſative Ointment, of the hires of Egge, Oil of Roſes, 
and Alum duly triturated, which he f on Lint, and ay 
ſecures on the Ancle On the third Day after this Applicatio 
he boils Wine with aromatic and aſtringent I lente, ſuch as 
Roſes, Wormwood, Roſemary, Pomgrahats-bark, Alum, and 
Salt; with that Decoction he carefully toments the Ancle. Then 
he applies a Compreſs wer in this Wirie, and ſecures it by a 
tighter Bandage than before. When he has continued this for 
tears ph, be applies a. trengrhening Plaiſter till the Pains 
entirely ceaſe. 

Some Contuſions are only curable by Time; and we have ! 
ſtances, where Patients by * unable to walk on rough na 
or go up and down Stairs, for a whole Tear, without great Trouble, 
For the Prevention of this, the ſame Methods are to be pur- 
ſued, as we have directed for Luxations of the Ancle after Ro 
duction. For Bandages, ſee the Article Fasc14. 


» LuxATIONs OF THE Cat.canzvs. 


Sometimes the Calcaneus is luxated inwards or outwards. This 
is diſcoverable by a Cavity on one Side, and a Tumor on the 
other: Ir is attended with ſevere IE is to be cured by 
— RENT SRIEY Limb quiet tor fore 


. 7 
LuxAaTIONs or THE OTHER Bongs or Tat Foor. 


Laſtly, If any other Bone of the Foot be diſlocated, the 
Jacent | igaments, with the Nerves and Tendons, are op 
much injured, that acute Pains, violent Inflammations, Convul- 


ſions, and, according to ſome, Death, enſiſe, withour {i 4 
ſiſtance. They ſho d be reduced, therefore — phos we o 
the Bones of Hand ; and the Toes muſt be treated in the 


ſame manner as the Fingers. The Patient muſt keep his Bed 
LUXUS, in Scribonivs Larger, is, luxated. 3 

LYCANCHE. Se wn" ale | 

. ies of Quinſey. 

Man. Lycanthropy, a Species of Madneſs ; of which Oribaſing 
 follo The Patients leave their Houſes 

the Night-time, and, in every thing imitating Wolves, 
about the Tombs till Break of Day [ A#warizs adds, chat they 
retutn home then, and come to their Senſes]. You may know 
them by the ey Symptoms: Their Looks are pale, their 
Eyes dull, hollow, red, and dry, without the Moiſture of a 

ear. Their Tongue is quite dry, there being no Spittle in their 
Mouths, and they are ready to periſh with Thirſt; their 
from the Bruiſes they receive in the Night, [among Stones 
Thorns, A&sar. and from the Bites of — ue are full 
of incurable Sores and Ulcers. Theſe. are the Characters of the 
Lycanthropy, which is a Species of Melancholy; and in the 

ime of the Fir ought to be treated with Phlebotomy, the Blood 
being ſuffered to run till the Patient faints. Meats of good Juice, 
with Baths of ſweet Water, are to be preſctibed. Whey is to 
be drank for three Days together, and a Purge of Hiera of Co- 
boeynthis is to be twice. or thrice edminifters, After purging, 
Theriaca muſt be exbibited, together with other th oper 
for the Cure of Melancholy. At the Approach TD Fic uſe 
Irrigation. of the Head, with ſuch things as. are to pro- 
cure Sleep; and, when be falls aſleep, his Ears and Noſtrils muſt 
be rubbed with Opium. Oribaſ. Synepſ. Lib. 9. Cap. 10. 

Aetius, Tvtrabib. 2. Serm. 2, C. 11. gives the — eſcription 

: | Cynanthropy, as 

"_ 5 avxeariporia, Lycanthropy ; and obſerves it prevails moſt 
in Feoruary. , | | 

P. AZgineta, L. 3. C. 16. intitles his upon this Subject 
Aautrdo@ 1 xuerigars. Upon this Dr. Prom, in his 22 
Phyſic, remarks, that * Lambecivs ſeems to give us a very right 
« Explanation, bow this Blu nder of auxzd&& aroſe from miſtak- 
ing theAbbreviation uſed in the Manuſcripts.” But if we reflect, 


that, according to the antient Fable, Lycaon was turned into 2 


haps, have Reæaſon to believe this Bun- 


Wolf by Jupiter, we 
der only imagi 2 ycaor is no improper Name for a Per- 


y 1magim 
ſon affected with this Madneſs. The Title of his 83 then, 
with 


may rum thus, in Engliſh, of a Lycaon, or a Perſon 
au ' | 

Aetins informs us, that his Chapter, upon this Su was 
taken from Marcellzs, Now Marcellus 5 * lived in the Time 
of Marcus Antoninus, and wrote forty- two Books about Phyſic, 
one of which treated of the Lycanthropia, as 
we learn from Suidas. Suidas ſays, tel Auxdve, Which ſcems 
t is remar Demon Scripture, who was 

| tip Sor of Mad, 6 fil hav abi Dre 


12 K 


among the Tombs. If we may believe the Reports of Tra- 
gow this Diſtemper has not been uncommon in ſore Coun- 
tries, as Livonia and Ireland. Donatus ab Altomari ſays he has 
ſeen two Inſtances of it himſelf ; and Foreſtss relates an Hiſtory 
which agrees exactly with the Deſcription given by Oribaſſus. 
LYCAON, Avuxdey, See LYCANTHROPIA. 

 LYCHN N, auNνν . The Name of a Medicine forfanoint- 
i deſcribed by Galen, de Comp. M. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. 


The Characters are 

The Leaves are entire and conjugated ; the Calyx is entire, 
ſwelling, tubulated, generally ſtriated, not caducous, ſometimes 
diſtended like a Bottle, with a narrow Margin. The Flower is 
like a Clove- gu conn © omg ee (the Petals being placed 
circularly, and generally Heart-ſhaped) often adorned with two or 
three ſmall Leaves repreſenting a Crown, and furniſhed with Sta- 
mina, to the Number of five, or upwards, as far as ten. The 
Fruit is conical, involv'd in the Calyx, —— at the Apex, and 
furniſhed with three or more Tubes. are numevous, 
toundiſh, and angulated, or Kidpey-ſhap'd. | 
© Boerhaave mentions eighth-one Species of this Plant, none of 
which have any particular Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to them, 
that I know of, except the 1ſt, 6th, 14th, 2oth, 27th, 35th, 
39th, 46th, and 73d. 

The 1ſt is the | 

Lychnis ; coronaria; Dioſcoridis ; ſativa; flore dilute rubente. 
C. B. P. 203. Tourn. Inſt. 334. Boerh. Ind. A. 210. Lychnis Coro- 
aria. Offic. Lychnis coronaria wulgo. J. B. 3. 2 ali Hiſt. 2. 
993. Lychnis Coronaria wulgaris. Park. Theat. 629. Lychnis coro- 
naria rubra ſimplex. Parad. 252. Lychnis Coronaria rubra. Ger. 

381. Emac. 467. ROSE CAMPION. 

It is Cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in June; the Seed is 
uſed, which, according to Di»ſcorides, purges Bile by Stool, and 
heals the Sting of the Scorpion. | 

The ſixth is the 4 | 

Lychnis; ſegetum; major. C. B. P. 204, Raii Hiſt. 2. 998. 
Synop. 3. 338. Tourn. Inſt. 3. 335. Boerh. Ind. A. 210. Nigella- 

rum. c. Lychnoides ſegetum five Nigellaſtrum. Park. Theat. 
6 - P OY Ger. 226. Emac. 1087. J. B. 3. 341. 

A Dram of the Powder of the Seed of this Plant, given to 
drink in Broth, or Water, for three Mornings, is excellent for 
the Vapours. Simon Pauli affirms, that Sennertus, and himſelf, 
uſed the Root of this Plant ſucceſsfully, to f Hzmorrhages, 
even thoſe which happen in continued Fevers. They put it under 
the Tongue of the Parient, and left it there for ſome time. 
Martyn's Tournefort. | 

It grows among Corn, and flowers in June and July. The 
Sced is uſed, which is of a hot and dry Quality, and, being applied 

in a 1 with Honey, provokes - the Menſes. Hippocrat. It 
is extold, by ſome, as vulnerary. DALE. | 

The Fourteenth 1s the 

Lychnis; ſylveſtris; alba; ſimplex. C. B. P. 204. Warn. Inſt. 
334. Boerh. Ind. A. 211. Ocymoides. Offic. Ocymoides album 
multis, I. B. 3. 342. 8 tveftris flore albo. Ger. Emac. 468. 
Park. t. 630. Raii Hiſt. 2. 994. Synop. 3. 339. WILD 
WHITE CAMPION. * 

This wild Campion has a long whitiſh creeping Root, and 
round hairy Stalks, a Foot high, or more, having two oval 
ſharp-pointed hairy Leaves at every Joint; the Flowers grow on 
the Tops of the Branche s, three or four together, on long Foot- 
ſtalks, Nr five white, round, pointed Leaves, ſtanding 
in looſe hairy Calyces; the Seed - veſſel is large, and open at the 
Top, having a dentated Crown, including a ſmall, greyiſh, round 
—_ It grows in Hedges and Borders of Fields, and flowers 

a 


uſed, with Succeſs, againſt the Fluor Abus, and are good to 
ſtop inward and outward Bleeding. Dioſcorides recommends the 
Seed againſt the Bites of all venomous Creatures. Miller's Bot. Of. 
This Plant has an herby Taſte, very 1 a little glutinous, 
— gives no Tincture of Red to blue Paper. Martyw's Tour- 
ne fort. CAN 
The Seed is which is d and of fine Parts; - Dio/- 
coridet . for the Seals. he Herb boiled in Polk 
3 Remedy for Convulſions in Children. Ran Hip. 
„„ in a ©x: 
nis; is; five mplex. C. B. P. 
"There, Toft 3 „ Boerh. Ind. A. 4. 111. 5 ea. 
c. 2 s rubello flore. Ger. Emac. 469. ali Hi 
2. 994- — 3. 339. Lychnis ſylveſtris flore rubro. Pa 


L 
6 ymoides purpur witis. J. B RED WII 5 
1. Oc tam m IJ. B. 3. n 
Ca MPION. . 


It grows by Hedges, and flowers in Summer: The Seed 
which is the Pert uſed, agrees in Vittues with that of the Roſe 
%. a wo 


ewenty-ſeventh is the 2 wits | 


* © = 


= 
* 


/ 


Parkin n ſays, that the white Flowers of this Plant have been 


Kore Caryophyiti 


LYC 
Pn 
chnis; ſylveſtris; i b . Inft. 326. 
Boer. Ind? A, 212, 7 nn tic. Ger. 185 mac. 44 Nat 
Hiſt. 2. 999. Saponaria major læ vis. C. B. P. 206. Saponaria vul- 
aris, Park. Theat. y B. & 346. Lychuis ſaponaria dia. 
ii Synop. 3. 339. 4 i n 
wort has many creeping Roots, ariſing from a thick woody 
Head; it ſends forth redilh Stalks, abour a Foot high, full of 
Knots, which are encompaſſed by the broad Foot-ſtalks of the 
Lew: TIO #4 * 4 4 . > broad and 
r nted, abour two Inc ong, having three bi 
Vela on reed back Part. The Floyers Ja on the To E. 
the Stalks, being large, of a pale · purple Colour, each made of 
five large, round-pointed Leaves, ſet in a ſmooth, long Calyx : 
The is ſmall and round, growing in long roundifh Seed- 
veſſels. Ir grows in watery Places, near Rivers, and flowers 
in June. 7 50 Leaves are * 1 
t is ca aponaria, or Sopewort, uſe uice will 
get greaſy Spots — of Cloaths. It is accounted opening and 
attenuating, and ſomewhat ſudorific, and is by ſome commended 
againſt the Lues Venerea. Outwardly applied, it helps hard Tu- 
mors and Whitloes, and provokes Sncezing; bur it is ſeldom 
uſed. Miller's Bot. Off 
The Decoction of this Plant cures the Itch, and Tetters; and 
FJ. Baubine affirms, that it takes Spots out of Cloaths. Schroder 
ſays, that its Roots are aperitive and reſolvent; that it is good for 
the Venereal Diſeaſe, to prevent the Aſthma, and provoke the 
Terms: It is uſed in the Oil of Euphorbium, according to the 
Deſcription of the Londn Diſpenſatory. The Sopewort is very 
bitter, and gives hardly any Tinckure of Red to blue Paper 
which ſhews, that the bitter natural Salt of the Earth is mix 
wich it, without any conſiderable Alteration, unleſs it be ac- 
companied with a great deal of Sulphur. Martyn Tvurnefort. 
e thirty · ninth is the 
Lychnis; ſegetum; rubra; foliis perfoliatæ. C. B. P. 204. Ran 
as 2.999. Tourn. Inſt. 335. Boerb. Ind. A. 212. Vaccaria. 
Othc. Ger. 395. Emac. 492. J. B. 3.357. Lychnis En, Vac- 
caria rubra dicta. Park. Theat. 633. COW-BASIL. 
It grows among Corn, and flowers in June and July. The 
Seed, which is uſed, is hot and dry, and provokes Urine. 
The forty - ſixth is the 
Lychnis; pratenſis; flore laciniato, ſimplici. See ARMERIA. 
e ſeventy- third is the 
Lychnis; arvenſis; glabra; flore majore. See GRAuE N Lev- . 
CANTHEMON, under the Article ALsI NE. 
Amongſt the Species of Lychnit, Ray mentions one which 
ows in Braſil, called Camera Plore albo . Marggr. 
ut I don't know that any particular Medicinal Virtues are 


aſcribed to it. 
A Name for the Myofotis ; incana; 


LyCHN1s INCANA. 
repens, 

Lycanis Inpica. A Name for the Plumbago; Ceylanenſit; 
folio ſplendente Ocymaſtri ; flore lacteo. 

Lycanis, SEGETUM, MINOR. A Name for the Myoſotis ; 
Hiſpanica , ſegetum. | 8 

eſides the foregoing Species of Lychnis, Dale mentions the 

following; which 1 * 

MusciPULa. Othc. Muſcipula viſcaria ſive Lychnidis Species. 
45 3. 349. Viſcaria. Ger. 481. A wy _ Muſcipula. Ger. 

mac. i Lychnis viſcoſa, rubra altera ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 205. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1001. Tourn. Inſt. 7: — Hlveſtris rubra 
minor. Park. Theat. 632. CATCH-FLY. 

It grows ſpontaneouſly among Corn, and flowers in June and 
July; the Seed is in Uſe, and has the fame, Virtues attributed to 
it, as the other Species of Lychnis. 


Rog 
5 
* 


LYCHNESCABIOSA. 

The Characters are ; 

The Calyx is obl , tubulous, 7 multifid, deeply L 
Jagged, and ſimple. five ourer Flowers are monoperalous, 
tubulous beneath, and quadrifid above, the upper Segment * 
the largeſt, the two lateral ones, leſs, and the loweſt the | 


and ſhorreſt, The middle Flowers are tubulous and quadrifid, * 
and produce each four Stamina, which ariſe from their Infide. 
The Disk of the Calyx is not globular, but contains oblong Ove, 
whoſe Apices are adorned with the Crown of the Scahious; within 
this Crown it contains a little Flower, and produces 2 long 
Tube. | 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, + 
Lychni-ſcabioſa; flore rubro ; annua. Scabioſa Orientalis, 
quorumdam. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plans. Vol. x. 


131. 
4 Theis are tio Medicinat Virtues aſcribed to this Plant a pre- 
ſent that I know of. Cage 

LYCHNITES. A . — ſhining Stone, which is ſaid to 
grow in the Rocks in , and in the neighbouring Coun- 
tries. | 


LYCIUM. Offc. Schrod. 4. 198. Lycinm Buxi foliis. C. B. P. 


78. Lycium acanthe. Ger. 1151, Emac. 1322. Lyciom 
. Fal. Thar. 1009. Lyciom Iraeum. J. B. 1. . | 


__ FE 

Hift. 2. 1627. foliis 
Por ſicum. Breyn. . 2. 64. BOX-THORN. | 

It grows in hot Countries. What is uſed of it in Medicine is 
the Rob, or concreted Juice of the Leaves and Branches, the Pre- 
paration of which is thus deſcribed by Divſcorides : The Branches 
with- the ſmall Roots are bruiſed, and, being firſt macermed for 
many Days, are boiled; then the Wood being thrown away, the 
Liquor is again boiled to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
adulterated — Amurca, or the Juice of Wormwood, or 
Ox-gall, into the boili 
prepared of the exprefled a 


inſolated Seed. The beſt Lycian is 
what will burn, and, when quenched, ſhews à red me ; is 
black on the Outſide, bur, when broken, red within, which has 
nothing of a rank Smell, but a bitteriſh aſtringent Taſte, and is 
of the Colour of Saffron. - | 

It is of an aſtringent Quality, and deterges whatever darkens 
the Pupil of the Eye; and cures the Ulcerations, Itchings, and 
invererare Rheums, affecting the Eyelids. It is effectual, alſo, in 
Purulencies of the Ears, in Exulcerations of the Gums and 
Tonſils, Fiſſures of the Lips, or Rhagades of the Anus, and Abra- 
ſions, the affected Parts ing anointed therewith. Exhibited 
either in Porion, or by way of Clyſter, it is very proper for the 
Cceliac Paſſion, and the Dyſentery. For an Hemoproee, or Cough, 
it is given in Water; and to thoſe who are bit by a mad „it is 
preſcribed to be ſwallowed in Pills, or drank in Water. It ren- 
ders the cs cures a Paronychia, Herpes, and purrid 

Ulcers; applied in a Peſſary, it ſtops the menſtrual Flux; and 
drank in Milk, or taken in Pills, it relieves thoſe who are bitten 
by mad Animals. Diofcorides. 

There are two Species of Lycium mentioned by Dioſcorides ; 
one is produced from a Plant growing in Greece, which is our 
preſent Subject, and is called imply Lycium; the other is pre- 
pared of an Indian Plant, of which we have 9 under the 
Article Accra, where it paſſes under the Name Cate. Bur, 
fince the Lyciwm is unknown to the Moderns, there are different 
Opinions abour it. The Shops, as Schroder writes, commonly 
make their Lycium of the Berries of the Periclymenum, or Honey- 
ſuckles ; others of the Fruit of the Liguſtrum, or Privet; and 
others of wild Plums. But they might have provided a better 
Succedaneum, as C. B. on Matthiolus obſerves, from the Oxya- 
cantha, or the Phammnus. 

Lyc1UM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Rhammes; which 
ſce. 

LYCIUM INDICUM. See Acactra. 

LYCOCTONUM. See AconrTUM PonTICUM. 

LYCOIDES, Aue, from aux&, aWolf, and d., Form. 
- This is, by Authors, explain'd a fort of Madneſs, or a Guinſey, 
Feauſed by a Retention of the Seed; but I believe it imports the 
ſame as Lrcanriuoera. | 

LYCOPERDON. | 

Er faded roo Cooper whdkin, it inciate whi 

It is ſimple, a 2 e a Sponge; in, it is re 

fine Seeds, which, at the ſlighteſt Motion, when ripe, are 
diſploded like Smoke. 8 s 
Boerbaave mentions eleven Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lycoperdon; vulgare. Turn. Inſt. $63. Boerh. Tud. 4. 15. 
Crepitus Lupi, Offic. Lupi Crepitus, # ngus ovatus. Park. 
1323. Fungus rotundus Orbicularis. 374 Fungus orbi- 
55 Emac. 15382. Fungus pul- 


cularis, ſeu Lupi Crepitus. Ger. 
aii Hiſt. 1. 104. 

Synop. 16. Bowiſta Offeinar um. 

BUL 


werulentus dictus Crepitus . J. B. 3: 848. 
—— LC. 196. PUFF-BALLS, 
L-FISTS, MOLLI-PUFEFS, 


You meet with them in Paſture-grounds almoſt every-where in 
Autumn. The whole Plant is in Uſe, and is of a drying and 
aſtri Quality; whence the Powder of it, ſprinkled on Wounds, 
ſtops their Bleeding: It, alſo, dries up inveterate Ulcers, and re- 
ftrains the Flux of the Hemorrhoids; bur it is reckon'd hurtful 
to the Eyes. Raii H. P. p. 105. The Powder is a ſovereign 
Remedy againſt an Hztvorrbage. , Boer. ps. 2s : 
2. Lycoperdon; minus; & multiplex; ſphæricum. T. 563. 
5 * rdon ; minus; & multiplex; ovatum. T. 563. 
Fach of theſe two laſt Species is White within, fleſhy, aſh- 
coloured without; it afterwards ine lines to a Lemon-coloutr, 
arid at laſt grows ſoſt, dries up, burſts, and emits a tawny-co- 
loured Dutt: and this Duſt is mixed with Whites of Egge, ro 
ſtop the Blood in all forts of Hemorrhages. Mart, Tourne- 
fort | 
9 


genns. C. B. P. 4 

GREAT DUST SHROOM;” 
le is found in far Paſtures, avd by his. ' The whole 

Plant, which is ſometimes as big as a Man's Head, is in Uſe; and 

is recommended for ſtopping the moſt dangerous wehaiges ; 


Din. Cat. 196. 


for which Purpoſe Ciaſius ſays, that the Barbers, in any P 
of Germany, it Fans 5 5 
2 5- Lycoperdon; ſemi-orbiculare. 7. $63. D e 
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n Buxi . hf N 


L ycizm is 
ng Liquor. In the fame manner is Lyciwm 


- - 
- 
F* 3» I © . 


ycoperdon ; Spinericato; cordce tenaci caſtaneo. Boer h. 
Ind. alt, Plant. Vol. x. p. 15. q . 
All cheſe Plants conſiſt of innumerable Veſicles, which contain 


11 Lyc 


a A ee —— * ＋ — Powder flying away like 
Smoke; this Powder, vi in a Microſcope, appears to be 
Seed; the Plant inverred reſembles a Cap. 

Lycoperdon, Aue er, from , 4 Wolf, and waghh, 
Crepitus, is the ſame as Crepitas Lupi in Latin, and was the 
Name given by the Antients to this Plant, becauſe they imagin'd 
the Dung of the Wolf became ſuch à kind of Fungus. All the 
Species are poiſonous, and very pernicious, if received into the 
Lungs or Stomach z but the great Lyceper divided in the 
Middle, affords a Powder which is of excellent Uſe for-ſtopping 
an Hemorrhage. Hi. Plant. aſcript. Boerbaav. 

LYCOPERSICON. EE 

The Characters are; | © 

The Flower reſembles that of the Nightſhade ; the Fruit is 
carnous, ſoft, of à roundiſh Figure, divided into ſeveral 
Cells conteining Seeds. | 

Boerhaave mentions fix Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lytoperſicon; fructu albo. T. 150. Solawmmn pomiferum, 
fruftu rotundo, firiato, molli, 'albe. C. B P. 167. 

2. Lycoperficon ; fructu Cerafi rubro. T. 150. Solanum, race- 
moſum, Ceraſorum forma. C. B. P. 167. 

3. Lycoperſicon ; fructu; Ceraſi luteo.T. 150. 

4. Lycoperſicon; Galeni. See AMor 1s Poa. 

5 „ Galeni; fructu rubro. Pome amorit, 
rubro, H. Eyſt. Aut. o. 1. P. 2. Fig. 1. 

6. Lycoperſicon; fructu ſtriato; duro. T. 150. Solanum, 
ferum fruttu rotu 3 durv. C. B. P. 167. J. B. 3. 620. 
Mala Zthiopica. p. 459. Borrh. Ind, alt. Plant, V. 2. 
It is called Lyoogor fone, Auxemipoixay, from Ag., a Wolf, 
and ve. a Peach, that is to ſay, in Engliſh, Wolf's Peach. 

As to its Virtues, there has been a Diſpute, and Authors are 
not yet agreed about them; bur to me it ſeems more proper to 
be rank d among poiſonous than medicinal Plants; for the Seeds, 
taken inwardly, ſubvert the Stomach, and induce a Faintneſs, 
ons a kind of apoplectie Diſorder. Hiſt. Plaut. aſtript. Boer- 
4a u. 

LYCOPODIOIDES. See the Explication of Terms under 
the Article Bor ANY. | 

LYCOPODIUM. Offic. Muſcus clavatus ſiveLycopodium. Ger. 
1374. Ettiac. 1762. Park. 1307. Raii Hiſt. 1. 120. Synop, 25. 
Muſeus ſquamoſus valgaris repens, cla vat. T. Inſt. 353. Muſe 
cus terreſtris repens 7 Clavatus. C. B. P. 360. Muſcus rerreſtris 
a Trago pickur. J. B. 3. 766. Plicaria & Cingularia. Polonis. 
CLUB-MOSS. See the Explication of Terme under the Arti- 
cle BorAN T. | | 

It grows on Heaths, and hilly Places; and flowers in July and 
Anguſt. The whole Plant is in Uſe, and the Flower or yellow 


Wm 5 10 is in expel- 
,yropodium refri «nd dries; its princi is in 

ing the Stone, and in Fluxes of the Belly. Outwardl it is of 
Service in faſtening looſe Teeth, and in drying and conſolidating 
Wounds, Schrod. in extirpating the Plica, Ger. Anno 2. 


E 
The Flower is very ſerviceable in the E lepl of Children, and 
with which 1 — be 


in the Heartburn, and flatulent Gri 
— — R. Synop. It is — in pulmonary Diſorders, 


Bruiſed, or boiled in Wihe, it has the Virtue of miti 

Pain or Inflammation; Roto rhe don good to be a — Sn 
to the Gout. A Dram of the Powder; taken in red Wine, cures 
Fluxes, and the Dyſentery. | i 

The Polanders; but —_— the Ruſſians and Lichuanigns, on 
account of its frequent Uſe in curing the Plica, a Diſtemper fa- 
miliar and epidetic among them, call it Phcaria and Cinguls- 
ria. take this Plant, Oy Mois, after dividing ic with « Knife 
from the Bottom upwatds, end infuſe it in of Bracile- 
urſine, firſt very well heated; and, m_—_—__ — 
Ebdullitions, ſome Ferment of white and ſet ii aſide 
near the Furnace for Fermentation. Of this h einer 
by ieſelg or wich tew-laid Eggs, in form of 4 Broch, chey evt 
and drink every Dey, waſhing the Head with the Decoction firſt 
W 


fruits 


| warmed, and ſometimes, for the greater Virtue, boiled over 
apain-with new Moſs, to a Lixivium of a dark-red Colourj ufter 
Wallung * they uſe no Cotab. * TO os ie i: 
on for the Phaca.. 
Take of Plicaria, and the Roots of Bryomy, equal Parts; 

te Far of the' Hedghog, « fuſſicient'Quamity: Mix them. 


KOT 
of 
& Na well 


Juorundam. I. B 


LYM. 
well together, and ſet them in a Glaſs Veſſel well ſtopped 


neo Marie, for an Hour; make them into an Ointment, with 
which anoint the Roots of the complicated Head of Hair, twice 


in a Day. 

The -women in the Ukraine, when labouring under 
an exceſſive Flux of the Menſes, with Pains and Strangulations 
of the Uterus, a Girdle of it, which they wear next 


their Skin; and it about their Heads as a Diadem, to repreſs 
an Hæmorrhage from the Noſtrils. Ephem. Germ. An. 2. The 

of the Plant, given from twelve Grains to à Scruple, has had 
immediate Succeſs in an Epilepſy complicated with an Iſchury. 
Ex EY Ephem, Germ. An. 7. 

G in the Months of Auguſt and September, it yields a 
very ſubtle yellow Powder, of great Virtue in the Epilepſy, 
Cardialgia, and Gripes : As much of it as will lie on the Point 
of a Knife, 212 is an excellent Remedy to facilitate the 

Mage of the Urine. Ephem. Germ. An. 1 Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

L - 4.5208 A Name for the Echium ; AÆgyptiacum; ferox ; 


Fe YCOPUS, 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is ſhort, and divided into fix acute 3 — the 
Flower is generally bell-ſhaped, and divided into four or five 
roundiſh Segments; the Whorles of the Flowers are IT 
— and are diſpoſed at a good Diſtance one the 
other. | 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant ; which are, 

1. Lycopus ; paluſtris; glaber. 'Towrn, Inſt. 191. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 186. Raii Symp. 3.236. Lycopus. Offic. Marrubium _ 
ticum. Ger. 765. Emac. 700. Raji Hiſt. 1. 535. Marrubium 
aquaticum vulgare. Park. Theat. 1230. Marrubium aquaticum 

188 8. Marrubium paluſtre glabrum. C. B. P. 
230. WATER-HOREHOUND, 
It grows by the Side of Brooks, and in watry Places; and 
flowers in July. The Herb is the Part uſed. The Plant is 
ranked, by Monti, in the Claſs of Aſtringents. 

Lycopus, Auxirvs, is com ed of aux@-, a Wolf, and 


1 
à Foot, that is to ſay, Wolf s- foot; becauſe the Antients imagined 


its Leaves to reſemble the Foot of a Wolf. Many things are 
related by the Antients concerning the Lycopus; but whether it 
be the ſame with what now goes ci that Name, is not certain. 
The Antients called all vulnerary Herbs by this Name; but, as 
to any Virtue of this Plant in particular, we have nothing cer- 
tain. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaav. | 

2. Lycopus; foliis in profundas lacinias diſſectis. F. 191. 
Marrubium paluſtre, foltis 4 diſſetis. Flor. 1. 80. 

LYGISMOS, avytopes, from to bend, or diſtort. 
This Word occurs in Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 107. and imports 
Contorſions, that is, of the Limbs. 

LYGMOS, or LYNX, avſuts, auyZ. An Hiccough. See 
SINGULTUS. 

LY MA, xd, from Ab, to waſh. The Sordes, or Filth, of 
the 4 which comes off by waſhing; or the Excrements of 


the Belly. 
LYME Aujn, in Hippocrates, implies an Injury or Damage. 
LYMPHA.” The Lymph. A dhe Fluid ſeparated in the 
= from the Maſs of Blood, and contained in peculiar Veſ- 


Dr. Keil ſays, that, if you examine the Lymph chymically, 
will find, that it contains a great deal of volatile, but no 
Exed Salt, ſome Phlegm, ſome Sulphur, and a little Earth. 

The Uſe of this Lymph may be gathered from the Conſidera- 
tion of the Parts into which it diſcharges itſelf. That which 
comes from the Head, Neck, and Arms, is thrown into the Ju- 
gular and Subclavian Veins. All the Lympheducts which the 
rts in the Cavity of the Thorax ſend out, empty themſelves 
into the Thoracic Duct; and the Lymph from all the reſt of 
the Body flows to the Receptacle. of the Chyle : So that there 
can be no Doubt, but that its chief Uſe is to dilute and perfect 
the Chyle, before it mixes with the Blood. Now the whole 
Lymph, which is ſeparated from the Blood, being requiſite for 
this Uſe, it is plain, that there could be no Glands in the Abdo- 

iated for the Separation of the whole Lymph, bur 


appoint particular Glands 
it in the Abdomen, have been 


round, and of an even Surface, without 
ſt of a great Number of Glands 
the Interſtice between 
at different Diſtances 
K all the Way to the lower Part of the 
. We obſerve among theſe and upon this Vein, 

I e | 
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- great Number vf tranſſ Veſſels, with an Appearance of 
numerous Valves. The which they contain is tranſparent, 
1 Res Longs, 

The Veſlels are, likewiſe, termed —— Veſſels, and the 
Glands, Iynpbatie Glan1s. Theſe G are not all equally 
large, nor equally round, ſome being oblong, thick, flat, and 
ſmall. The cy Veſſels go out alternately by one Extre- 
mity from one Gland, and enter by the other Extremity ſome 
other Gland, near the former z and both as they go out, and as 
they enter, theſe Extremities are "wy much ramified. The. 
Trunk is commonly ſingle, and the Valves are fo diſpoſed as 
that the Fluid contained in the Veſſel can only run toward 
the but cannot return to the Head. 

Theſe Glands and Veſſels are to be found in many other 
Parts of the Body; we meet with them not only in ſeveral Parts 
of the Head, but, alſo, in many outward and inward Parts of the 
Thorax, Abdomen, and both Extremities. accompany the 
maxillary ſalival Glands, as well as the Parotides ; and there are 
ſeveral ſpread on the lateral and back Sides of the Neck, in the 
Membrana adipoſa, near the Muſcles. * 

In the Cavity of the Thorax the lymphatic Glands are ſitu- 
ated at different Diſtances on one Side, and bebind the Oeſo- 

eſpecially at the Place which is even with the fifth Ver- 
rebra of the Back. I have found ſome on the anterior Portion 
of the Diaphragm on one Side of the Mediaſtinum ; and there 
are others round the Baſis of the Heart, in the Fat which lies 
there. They are to be mer with, likewiſe, in the Subſtance of 
the Membrana adipoſa, which covers the Thorax, near the inner 
Surface, eſpecially about the Clavicles; and in the cellular In- 
rerſtices ot the Muſcles which lie on the Thorax. 

In the Cavity of the Abdomen theſe Glands are very nume- 
rous, and particularly round the ſuperior Orifice, and on the two 
Curvatures of the Stomach; on the Capſula of the Sinus of the 
Vena Portz, on the cellular Ligament of the Gall-bladder, near 
the Beginning of the Ductus cyſticus; at the Adheſions of the 
Omentum to the Spleen, and to the Colon; thr the whole 
Extent of the Meſentery ; at the Adheſions of the Meſocolon; 
behind the Adheſions of theſe two Membranes to the Vertebræ 
of the Loins; near the Bifurcation of the Aorta; and along the 
Iliac Veſſels. There are, likewiſe, other ſuch Glands on the 
Outſide of the Abdomen, in the Subſtance, and toward the In- 
ſide, of the Membrana adipoſa. | 

In the ſuperior Extremities of the Body, theſe Glands lie princi- 


- 


_ pally under the Articulation of the Os Humeri, with the Scapula, 


and in the Hollow of the Axilla. The moſt confiderable lymphatic 
Glands in the lower Extremity are roward the lower Part of the 
Inguina, commonly called the Inguinal Glands, ro which the 
Faſcia lata, or crural Aponeuroſis, gives a kind of double Cap- 
ſula, which makes' ſome of them lie very near the Skin, and 
the reſt at a greater Diſtance from it. 

As all theſe lymphatic Glands differ more in Situation than in 
Size and Figure, they are commonly enumerated and denomi- 
nated from the Places already mentioned, where they lie in the 
following Order : | | 

G le Parotides Lymphatice, Glandule Maxillares Lym- 
phatice, Glaudule Fugulares, Glandule Cervicales,Glandule Occi- 
pitales, Glandulæ Clavieulares, Glanduls Axillares, Glandule 
Thoracice, Glandulæ Oeſophagee, Glandule Mediaſtinæ, Glandulæ 
Cardiace, Glandule Ventrales externæ, & interna, Glandule Sto- 
machice, Glandulæ Hepatice, Glanduls Cyſtice, Glandule Epi- 
ploice, Glandula Meſenterice, Glanduls Lumbares, Glandule 
Thace, Glandule Inguinales, Glandule Crurales, &c. 

There are three Sorts of Veſlels, which now go by the Name of 
Lymphatics; whereas, formerly, that Word was uſed only to lignify 
the tranſparent Veſſels already mentioned, which accompany the 
lymphatic Glands. The original Sources of theſe Veſſels are 
very difficult to be found out; and even their Diſtribution thro? 
the Body bas not been ſufficiently traced to enable us to de- 
ſcribe them particularly. As to their Termination, we are ure, 
that, for the moſt parts they end in the Thoracic Duct. 

Beſides theſe Veſſels, which accompany the Glands, there are 
others of the ſame wes 6 found: on the ſeveral Viſcera; where 
no lymphatic Glands have hicherto been diſcovered. We meet with 
them in very great Numbers in the external Membrane of the 
Liyer, and in the Dupligature of the ſuperior membranous Liga- 
ment of this Organ, Several Diſcoveries have been made 

theſe Veſſels in Brutes. 

The third Sort of Veſſels, termed 
Arteries, and. Veins, Which, in their natural State, tranſmit on 
the ſerous Part of the Blood. . Theſe Veſſels differ from 1 
of the in the Stmallneſs of their Diameter, and in their Stru- 
cuatiop. All cheſe little Arteries and Veins are uni- 

narrow; and; tho' their Sides are not thinner 
than thoſe ot the valvular Lymphatics, yet their Diameters are 
generally: leſs. The other Lymphatics are full of Valves, and 
3 but they are not narrow in proportion. The arterial 
and venous Lymphatics are found on the Parts which are na- 
turally white, as on the Skin, and the White of the Eye; and 
their Origins are eaſily diſcoyerable ; but the valvular I. 
phatics are confined to the internal Parts of the Body, 


. 


* e are the ſmall 
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LYS 


found on Parts of all Colours that are in the Body, and we 
cannot eafily trace them to their original Sources: Winſlow's 
Anatomy. See CayLvs. | 

LYMPHADUCTUS, or LYMPHATICA VASA. The 


handy Veſſels. See LyMPna. | 
_ +LYNCEUS, xv. The Name of a Collyrium mentioned 
by Galen, de C. A. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. and by Paulus Agineta, 
Lib. 7. Cap. 16. It is recommended for wearing off callous Ex- 
cre and ſharpening the Sight. W 22 8 
LYN LAPIS. See BELEMNITEs. i ee 
LYNCOURION, from avy4,-a Eyag,' and 5gor, Urine, be- 
cauſe fabled to be produced by the concreted Urine of that 
Animal. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 100. makes it-a Species of 
Amber, to which he adds the Epithet T]«gvſopigew and ſays it is 
for the Stomach, and in a Diarrhoza. Some: will have it 


the ſame as the Lapis Lyncis, and I belive it is only another 


Name for that Stone. 

LYNX: Offic. Schrod. 5. 30f. Raii —_—_ A. 166. Aldrov. 
de Quad. Digit. 90. Jonſ. de Quad. 82. Charlt. Exer. 14. La- 
pus cervarius. Geſn. de Quad. Digit. 677. Unica. Caius de Ani- 
mal. 42. THE QUNCE. | x] 

The Parts in Uſe are the Fat, and the Claws; the Fat is pro- 
per for Reſolutions, Strains and Luxations of the Joints; the 
Claw is ſet in Gold and Silver, and worn as an Amulet againſt 
the Epilepſy and Convulſions. Dale from Schroder. 

LYRA. A large Sea Fiſh, which is not uſed by way of Ali- 
ment; but, dried, and taken in Powder, in the Quantity of a 
Dram, it is ſaid to be aperitive. Lemery des Drogues. t 

LYSIMACHIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are oblong, entire, and grow two, three, or four 
together at each Joint of che Stalk. The Flower is monopetalous, 


expanded circularly, multifid, and ſcattered on the Tops of the 


Branches. The Fruit is a. Shell, almoſt globular, and gaping ar 


the Top. 

770. oh mentions fix Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Lyũmachia; lutea ; major; quæ Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
245. Tourn. Inſt. 141. Boerhb. Ind. A. 202. Lyſimachia. Offic. 
Lyſimachia lutea. Ger. 386. Emac. 474. J. B. 2. 901. Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1021. Synop. 3.282. Lyſimachia lutea major vulgarir. Park. 
Theat. Nummularia erecta Rivini. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 14. 

YELLOW WILLOW-HERB. 

This Looſe-ſtrife has ſeveral brown hairy Stalks, two Foot high 
or more, having ſometimes three or four, but oftener only two 
Leaves at a Joint, which are of a yellowiſh-green Colour, and 
hairy underneath, and darker, about three Inches long, and an 
Inch broad in the Middle, growing narrower at both Ends. The 
Flowers ſtand ſeveral together on the Tops of the Branches, 
conſiſting of a ſingle Leaf divided into five Parts, with ſeveral 
Stamina in the Middle, of a yellow Colour, ſomewhat like St. 
John s- wort. The Seed- are round, and parted in two, 


— conſolidate the Lips of freſh Wounds, prevent their Bleedin 
— 


. A 


containing vety ſmall Seed. The Root is long and ſlender, and 
_— the Surface of the Earth. It grows in wacry Places, 
and iver-ſides. | 

The Antients commend this Plant for a great Aſtringent, and 
good for all kinds of Fluxes from any Part of the Body, as, alfo, 


— — — time. It is not often uſed. Miller's 


This Plant is called Lyſimachie from Lyſimeches the Son of 
a King of Sicily, who is ſaid to be the firſt who diſcovered it. 
It delights in moiſt Places, but has no Virtues; for thoſe which 


 Dioſcorides aſcribes to the Lyſimachia, ſeern not to agree to this, 


bur to belong to ſorne other Plant. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. 
2. Lyfimachia; bifolia ; flore lureo, globoſo. C. B. P. 245. 


3. -Lytimachia ; ſempervirens; ſpicata z Ephemerum dicta ; 
flore Blattarize. H. L. * Jen 
— Lyſimachia ; Orientalis; anguſtifolia; flore purpureo. 7. 


. | 

5. Lyfimachia ; annua; minima z polygoni folio. T. 142. L- 
new, minimum, ftellatum. C. B. P. 214. . 107. This is ſaid 
wy 10 d; CanedenGe ; luten ; folio Jul 

imachia ; 3 lutea; appz. Sarazesn. 
Boerhaave, Index al:. Vol. 1. p. 101. ow 

LYSIMACHIA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Sat. t- 
CARIA. 

' LyStMAcH1a cerwuleo flore. A Name for the Veronica ; ſpi- 
cata; longifolia. | 

LYSIMACHIA galericulata. A Name for the Galen; palu- 
ſtris;, folio Betonice ; flore variegato: And for the Caſſida ; pa- 
luſtris ; vulgatior ; flore cœruleo. 

LYSIMACHIA bumifuſa. A Name for the Nummularia; lutea ; 
1 and, alſo, for the Nummularia rubra. 

YSIPONION, xv, , The Name of an Acopon de- 
ſcribed by Paulus /®gineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 19. In Myrepſis, S. 1. 
there is an Antidote, intituled Luſiponos quoted from Glen. 

LYSIS, s. Solution. It is uſed relative to Luxations ; 
to the Termination of Diſeaſes; to an Evacuation by Stool; to 
the menſtrual Flux; to Bandages; and to all kinds of Weakneſs. 

LYSSA, Ada, auf. at Species of Madneſs, which is 
ſaid ro be peculiar to and Wolves, Bur it is, alſo, uſed to 
expreſs the Madneſs in Man, excited by the Bite of a mad Ani- 
mal. See HYDRoPHoOBA. 

LYSSODECTOS, avaidne]@-, from the preceding Word, 
and June, to bite, A Perſon bitten by a Animal; or one 
labouring under the Diſtemper thereby excited. 

LYTERIOS, au]ne:S-. An Epichet for thoſe Signs which 
precede the Solution of Diſeaſes. 

LYTHRON, Ude. Duſt mixed with Sweat and Blood. 
Heſychius. In Hippocraters Epiſtle to Damagetus, it ſignifies 
the excrementitious menſtruous Blood. . 
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Alphabet, ſee ALPpHABETUM CHYMICUM. bus. They fay, alſo, that it is good in pectoral Diſorders, the 
In Preſcriptions it imports Miſce, Mix; or Mani- Aſthma, Phthiſis, and Pleuriſy, on account of the emplaſtic 
{5 an Handful. Virtue of its mucous Parts. : 
MABOUJA. A very hard Root of a Tree, of which the Bontius thinks it ought to be called the Indian Tree Comfrey, 
ſavage Americans make themſelves Clubs. We are told by Le- or Tree Conſolida, becauſe he more than once experienced the 
* mery, that Mabouja, in the Language of theſe Savages, ſignifies conſolidating Virtue of the Fruit, in an Hoſpital, for a Spitting 
the Devil ; and that they gtve the , Gra to this Root, becauſe, of Blood. Leaves, ito, he ſays, are incarning; and are 
when armed therewith, they look upon themſelves to be very excellently qualified for generating Fleſh in Wounds and Ulcers, 
terrible. | and inducing a Cicatrix. For the ſame Purpoſe a Salt may be 
Geſneri, See Mabaleb, under the Article Cx- extracted from the Leaves by Chymiſtry; which Salt, beſides 
RAS. | its conſolidating Quality, has, alſo, a mundificant Virtue in cleanſ- 
MACALEB Serapionis. A Name for the Phillyrea; latiſolia; ing inveterate and — wn Ulcers. The expreſſed Juice, boiled 
vit. with the Oil of the Leaves of the Fig- tree, is good to anoint 
MACANDON. The Name of a coniferous Tree, mentioned Parts affected with the Gout. Rai Hiſt, Plant. ö 
11 122 which grows in Malabar, called, alſo, Cade Palava. MACEDONICUS. An Epithet for a Plaiſter deſcribed by 


| Aetiut, and by Paulus iner a, Lib. 7. . : 

Bontius writes, that the Fruit is exactly like the Pine-nut ; caly *. MACEDONISIUM SEMEN. - This Seed is directed by 

it ends not in ſo acute a Cone, nor is of ſo ſtony an Hard Nicolaus Myrepſus, Sect. 1. Cap. 1. as an Ingredient in the An- 

but quite ſoft, and of a faint, or rather inſipid Taſte. The Flowers tidotus aurea Alexandri. Fuchſius informs us it is the Seed of the 

he compares to thoſe of the Honeyſuckle. - | Hippoſelinum, Alexanders. 1% W 

"The Malayans roaſt the Fruit under the Aſhes, and eat it for FAG 
* * 12 L MACER. ., 


M For the Signification of this Letter in the chymical the Dyſentery, and to mitigate the Violence of the Cholera Mor- 
a 


Vol. 


MAE 


MACER. Oc. Theoph. Macer witerum. C. B. P. 408. 


Macer Gracorum. Park. Macer Dioſcoridis 5 Græcorum. 
J. B. 1. 262. Ulmo affinis, vaſculis membranaceis oo int vt 
2 compoſito. Rail Hiſt. 2. 177. THE GRE MA- 


It is brought from Barbery, and the Part in Uſe is the thick 
yellow Bark, which has a very aſtringent Taſte, aud is ſaid by 
— to be good for Spitting of „ the Dyſentery, and 


uxes. 

The recent Bark of the Root, mixed with Oxygala, or ſour 
Milk, is uſed by all the Phyſicians of Ma/abar, and other Parts 
of the Faſt-Indies, with very good Succeſs, in curing all ſorts of 
Dyſenteries, and Fluxes of the Belly. Some macerate half an 
Ounce of the Powder of the dried Root in four Ounces of Whey, 
and give it twice in a Day, Morning and Evening; after which 
they exhibit boiled Rice, without Salt or Butter; and immediate- 
ly after that, Chickens bruiſed, macerated, 'and boiled in a De- 
coction of Rice: Sometimes, if Neceſli requires, they mix 
Opium with it. The Arabiars, alſo, uſe the ſame, mixed with 
Nutmeg, in the Cure of all kinds of Fluxes of the Belly. The 
Root uſed with Water of Mint, and Powder of Maſtich, is be- 
lieved to be ſalutary and effectual in reſtraining Vomitings, and 
corroborating the Stomach, The Indian Fogues aſſure us, that 
a little Bit of this Tree is of more Effect in topping Vomitings 
and Looſeneſſes, than a great Quantity of the Bark of Myroba- 
lans or Areza; and that it excels the Malabarian Cors : 
over, that the Fruit Macre deſtroys all ſorts of Worms in the 
human Body, and breaks the Stone in the Kidneys, and 


the Colic, and from Inebriation. The Similitude of the Name, ſignifies in a general 


MAC 


Telephas, „ by his Wife Anticlea, two Sons, Nicomachws 
and Gor, — lived at Phere, and poſſeſſed their Grand- 
father's Kingdom, till they were expelled; by the Heraclide, on 
their Return/ from the Trojan War. Payſanies mentions three 
other Sons of Machaon, Spbyrut, Alexanor, and Polemocrares : 
Some of the Sons ſeem to have been Phyſicians; and, perhaps, 
they all followed their Father's Profeſſion, which was preſerved 
in the Family with great Care. It is not certain whether Ma- 
chaos was a King in his own Right, or acquited it by his Wife; 
but Homer, in two or three Places, calls him Paſtor of the People ; 
a Tide which he glves to Agamemnon, and the other Kings. 
Pauſanias relates further, that Machaon was buried at Mefſene 
whither his Bones were carried from the Camp before Troy, by 
the Care of Neſtor. amn 

Podalirius, in his Return from the Trojan War, was caſt by a 
Tempeſt on the Coaſts of Caria, where a Shepherd, who had 
entertained him, having diſcover'd that he was a Phyſician, con- 
ducted bim to — Damethus, whoſe Daughter had fallen 
from the Top of an Houſe. Podalirivs cured her, by Bleeding 
in both Arms; which ſo pleaſed the King, that be gave her to 
him in Marriage, with the Cher/ſoneſus, where Podaliriur built 
two Cities; one called Syrnam, from Syrza, the Name of his 
Wife; and the other Bybaſſus, which was the Name of the Sh 
herd, who had relieved and entertained him after his Shipwreck. 
Podalirius, beſides other Children, had one called Hippolochas, 
from whom Hippocrates was ſaid to be deſcended. 

This is the firſt Inſtance we bave upon Record of Phleboto- 
my, and is related by Stephanus B ; 


the larger kinds of Chirurgical Inſtru- 


thoſe who eat it every Day in the Morning from the Stone me, aue in a ge anger, pnxamue, a Machine, in Medicine, 


Macer and Macre, and their Agreement in Virtues, prove this 
Bark to be the Macer of Dioſcorides. Raii Hiſt." Plant. 

Mr. Juſſeu, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, tor 1729. ſeerns to think the Macer of the Antients 
the ſame as the SIMAROUBA ; Which fee, 

MACERATIO. Maceration. This is an Infuſion, or ſoaking 
Ingredients in Water, or any other Fluid, in order either to ſoften 
them, or get out their Virtues. Lemery defines Maceration to be 
a ſort of Digeſtion, confined to thick Subſtances. Thus, ſays 
he, when Roſe-leaves are put into Fat, in order to make Oil of 
Roſes; this Mixture is expoſed for ſome Days to the Sun, in or- 
der to macerate, that the Quality of the Roſes may be the 
better convey'd to the Fat. Pharm. Homes 

MACHA, in Paracelſus, ſignifies a Beetle. 

MACHARIA. Peach-kernels. Galen, Lib. 5. de Comp. M. S. 
Loc. Cap. 9. 

MACEHARION, ua x e. MACHERIS, weyaeis. A 
Chirurgical Inciſion, or Amputation-knife. A Part of the Liver 
of Animals was thus called by the Aruſpices, according to myſt 
Epbeſius; but, he ſays, in Man it is ſcarcely diſcoverable. Lib. 
1. Cap. 28. de Appellat. Partium Corporis. 

MACHAL, imports fixed. Rulandus. 

MACHA-MONA. A kind of African Calebaſh. It is the 
Fruit of a ver ** Tree, which grows in Africa, and the 
American Iſlands. hen this Fruit is ripe, the Pulp has a ſouriſh 
Taſte, with a little Aſtringency; it is delicious in hot i 
and they prepare a Liquor of it, which they uſe inſtead of Le- 
monade to cool and refreſh themſelves; and give it to ſick Per- 
ſons under a Looſeneſs. The Pulp, dried, taſtes as well as the 
ſpiced Bread of Rheims. The Slaves make a kind of thick Gruel 
with this Pulp and Water; it is of an abſorbent Quality. The 
A_ Oe uſe the Pulp inſtead of Rennet, for curdling 
their Milk. 

The Seeds of this Fruit are as big as ſmall Pine-apple Ker- 
nels, kidney-ſhaped, of 'a Cheſnut-colour, and incloſing an Al- 
non far more delicious than our {ſweet Almonds. Lemery des 

rogues. 

-MACHAON, the Son of Æſculapiut, and Brother of Poda- 
lirins: He was the elder Brother, as may be inferred from what 
Podalirins, in Q Calaber, ſpeaks concerning his Death. © This 
« dear Brother of mine, he ſays, educated me as if I was his 
« own Son, after our Father was received into Heaven, and 
taught me to cure Diſeaſes.” Tho' Homer always mentions 
Podalirius firſt, it 1 to be only for adjuſting his Verſe; and 
what he ſays of Machaon in other — plainly ſhews that 
he was the moſt eſteem'd of the two; and that he was ſent for, 
. to his Brother, to attend the greateſt Officers in the 
Army. It was Machaon, who had the Treatment of AMenelans, 
when he was wounded by Pandares ; he it was who cured Phi- 
loFetes, when lame of a Wound in one of his Feet Cn 
leſs letting fall of an Arrow, dipt in the Blood of t Hydra. 
This Cure proves Machaon to be more skilful in his Art, than 
Chiron the Centaur, who could not cure himſelf of a Wound 


of this Nature. 
As to other reſpects, the two Brothers were both Soldiers, 


as well as Phyſicians; and Machaon ſeems to have been the 
draveſt of the two: He was of the Number of thoſe who en- 
ter d into the Wooden Horſe, and once was wounded in the 
Shoulder, in a Sally made by the Trojazs; at laſt he was killed 
in a Duel by Nirexs, or, as others ſay, by Ex7ypylar, the Son of 


pmaxeor, long, edc, a Flatus, and xiparnt, a 


ts; particularly ſuch as are contrived for the Reduction of 
Luxations : Of theſe Oribaſius has left a particular Tract. Some- 
times it is to be underſtood particularly of the Scamnum Hippo- 
cratis; as in Galen, Lie. 4. de Artic. 

MACHIS, a Term w'd by Paracelſus on all Beetles, and 
_ N which are not generated of Dung. Paragraphor. 
LI. 2. Sat. 5. 5 

MACIS. Mace. See Nux MoscharA. 

MACOCEI Pirginiani | ſive Pepo Virginianus. Ger. Emac. 
Pepo Virginianus. C. B. The Virginian Macock, or Pumpion. 
Rai; Hiſt. Plant. | 

MA QUER, Fructus orbicularis, Granit Cordis Effigie. 
C. B. An orbicular Fruit, four Inches in Diameter, with an Heart- 
ſhaped Kernel. It is taken by Ray for a Species of the preced- 
„ 0 A Species of Phaſeolus, or Kidney- bean, 

. Or i - | 
growing in _ Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

MACAXOCOTLIFERA Arbor Nieremberg. A Tree in 
the Weſt-Indies, about the Size of an ordinary Plum-tree : The 
Fruit is called Macaxocozl, and is red, and of. a long Figure, of 
the Size of a moderate Walnut, wich large Stones, and a ſcanty, 
ſoft, and juicy Pulp, yellow on the Inſide like the Stone. This 
Fruit is eaten, well- eſteem d, by Europeans, who are ac- 
cuſtom'd to them; for they looſen the Belly, and by their ſweet 
Taſte, mixed with a kind of Sharpneſs, are pleaſing to the Pa- 
late. The ſecond Species is the Atoyaxarorl, which is much 
leſs than the former, of a yellow Colour, orbicular Sbape, of a 
finer Smell; bas a ſmaller round Stone, and a more pleaſant Taſte: 
The third is the Coztieczocortl, as the Mexicans call it, which is 
eſteem'd by many a Species of Myrobalans. This Sort is 
large, ſpotted, and of a more grateful Pulp than the reſt. Rhe 
fourth is the Aroyaxocort Chichiltic, which is the leaſt of all, of 
a ſcarlet Colour, and of a ſweeter Smell than the reſt. The laſt 
is the Chichiaxocorl, which ſignifies running down with Sweat ; 
this Species is of — of a Walnut, of the Colour of a Rai- 
fin, of a more plentifut Pulp, and ſtmaller Stone, than the others. 
Theſe Trees grow in hot open Countries, which are well culti- 
vated and water d. The Decoction of the Bark of the Trees 
cures the Itch, and Swellings in the Legs, and the Powder thereof 
heals Ulcers. Ir is common to all theſe Trees to produce'their 
Fruit, which adheres ro the Trunk and Branches, before their 
Leaves; which is a Property belonging to very few Trees. Of 
the Leaves are prepared acid Brines and Pickles, which are 
opening and looſening to the Belly. The Fruit affords no very 

teful or wholſome Aliment. e Aſhes of the Wood are 


. uſed by the young Women to colour their Hair yellow. Rai 


ARAI e pare 
„ KaxezvN%nr, from 35, long, and du» 
xiv, n Neck, Jong-necked. Gol Com. I. in 6. Edd — 2 
MACROCEPHALUS, wazexipaa@, from waxess, Ke 
and xzep&a), a Head. Long-headed. A Property or Affection en- 
demic to ſome People of Aſa, called therefore, by Hippocrates, 
de Acre, A. && Loc. Macrocephali, Longheads, | 
MACROCOSMUS, the great, external, and extended World, 
with reſpe& to Man, the Microcoſmos, or little World. In adorn- 
ings diſplaying, and comparing theſe two Worlds, the Followers 
if Paraceiſus and Helmont have exerted their Wits upon all Oc- 
cafions. Caſtellys. | | 
MACROPHYSOCEPHALUS, wazezpuomigan®, frotn 
is one - 


* * 


has his Head diſtended beyond its juſt Dimenſions, by ſome fla 
tulent Affection. Caſte//zs. 
MACROPIPER. See PER LonGUM. _ | 
MACROPNUS, Raser, from paxggs, long, and eric, 
to breathe, is one who fetches his Breath ar long Intervals. Hip- 
pocrates, Lib. 2. & 6 Epid. Macropnus is oppoſed to Brachy- 
pnus. See BRACKYPNOEA. , : ; 
MACULA,; #Zdrbnuz, ., wiais, in Medicine, is a cu- 
taneous Effloreſcence, which changes the Colour of the Cuti- 
cle. There are Macule Peſtilentes, peſtilential Spots, or Efflore- 
ſcences. Macule Hepatice, hepatic Spots, or Effloreſcences, 
eeding from a Ichoreſcence of the Blood, attended with a 
of Coagulation. Macule Volatice, volatic, or ſoon vaniſh- 
ing Spots, familiar to Children, from a Fermentation of the ſan- 
guineous Ichor. Macule is, alſo, a Name for the Nævi materni, 
or native Spots and Blemiſhes, or for any morboſe Mark or Cha- 
racter impreſſed on the Foerus. Macula Oculi, in Rulandus and 
Johnſon, is'a Cataract or Suffuſion. Caſfellur. Macula alla, 
white are thoſe Affections of the Cornea Tunica of the 
Eye, which are comprehended under the Names of Albugo, 
Leucoma, Nebula, and Nubecula. Heiſter. 2 
MAD ARO, * or from had,, to diſſolve and melt 
away through an Exceſs of Moiſture; ſmooth, bald; . 
7016, (Madrotes, Madiſit) a Deflux, or Falling off of the Hair, 


MADAROSIS, padeporis, in a ſpecial Senſe, is the ſame as 
Milphoſ, lila gent, or a Falling off of the Hairs of the Eyclids. 
See DEPLUNMATIO. This kind of Affection belongs, and is 
aſcribed, alſo, to very humid and foul Ulcers. 3 de Humor. 
and 6 Aph. 4. where we read, 74 $exuddagy Axge xaxonle a, 
4 Ulcers, with a bald Circumference, are — — 

MADEFACTIO, dhe. The fame as HUMEcTAT10; 
which ſee. Madefactibilia, MadefaCtibles, are ſuch Things as 
admit adventitious Moiſture into their innermoſt Subſtance, as 
Wool, and a Sponge. Caſtellus. 

MADELCON, jdd/taxe. A Name in Dioſcorides for Bdel- 


lium. 

MADIC. Butter-milk. Ru/andus. 

MADICUM. A Collyrium in Orjbaſine, Synopſ. Lib. 3. fo 
called, becauſe the Ingredients are levigated moiſtened 


Water. 

2 — , 2 — 1 for rendering 

Skin ſmoo ing away t airs. | 

eh ADOR, — — or adventitious Moiſture: 
cocta (Things boiled) were called by the Antients madida, 
(moiſt) ; for madere with them meant the ſame as coqui, as is 
obſerved by Rhodius ad Scribon. N 41. for, by Boiling, Thi 
are moiſten'd and ſoften d. In the ſame Senſe it is uſed by He 
mont, Tr. Aſthma & Tuſſis, Ne 75. where he denies, that ma- 
dida (that is, decocta) dry up the Humours. In a preternatural 
State, the Sweat which ariſes under a 7 or Fainting, 
whether it be cold or hot, is not really Sudor (Sweat); but may, 
more properly, be called Mador. 2 

MADREPORA, a petrifying Plant, growing in the Sea, and 
diſtinguiſhed from Coral only by ſeveral Perforations in its 
Branc which are pretty frequently diſpoſed in the Form of a 
Star. It is commonly white, ſometimes grey, ſometimes red 
marked with white: e are many Species of it mentioned by 
Imperatus, C. Bauhine, and Tournefort. Boerhaave enumerates 
twenty-four. W Sa 

Though the Madrepora has really its Origin and Growth in the 

Sea, it 1 found on the Land, and even in Places which 
are elevated, and at a 1 Diſtance from any Water. M. Fuſe 
ſented one to Royal Academy of Sciences, in No- 
vember 1709. which was found on the Mountain of Chaumont 
in Normandy. This Madrepora was porous, light, of a white 
Colour, and in all reſpects like the common repora, re- 
ſembling white Coral. ; ; 

It is ſurpriſing, that a Subſtance, which, probably, had its Ori- 
ine no-where bur in the Sea, ſhould be found in Places fo far 
iſtant, and even on Mountains, as in its pro trice. t 

2 is not the only Production of de Sea, which we 
meet with on the Land, where we ſee Mountains, and other 
Places, abounding with a great Variety of petrefied Shells, which 
ſeem calcin'd by their long Continuance in that Situation. We 
find alſo Teeth of Fiſhes, and ſeveral other Parts of Sea-ani- 
mals, which could never be carried thither, but by extraordinary 
2 and — I as ge ergo as far back as 
the to account — ; N 

All t — Plants are alcaline and aſtringent: 28 


ken dly, uce the Effects of Coral. Th 
Doſe is : ey Oe Bodies for a Diarrhoza 


MEMACYLON, (Oribeſ) MEMACYLON, (hf 
Fruit of the ArBUTvUs; which ee. 

KN Ofc. Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 138. Bellon. de Aquat. 
125. Geſn. de Piſc. 519. Aldrov. de Aquar. 223. Raii Ichth. 318. 
Ejuſd. 


e Charlc. Piſc. 25. Jonſ. de Piſc. 54. 


4 


not tO 


l is taken in the” Mediterranean Sea. The Head, burnt 
to Aſhes, and ſprinkled on the Part, cures cal'ous Fiſſures 


of the Anus. The Garutn, prepared of the Fiſh is to 
walh putrid Ulcers in the Mouth. Dioſcorides, er 


32. | | 5 ; 
MAGALAIZE, Magenaize, Mazneſe, Mazne, is a ſhinin 
ineral, much like Antimony, but more tender and — 
ere are two Sorte, the grey and the black; the firſt is v 

ſcarce ; they are both in the Quarries of Piedmont. Ic 

ſerves to purify and whiten, and is uſed by the Potters, Enamellers, 

and Glaſs-makers.. Lemery de Drogues, Sec MAG Net. 
MAGDALEONES. Maſſes of Plaiſters, or other Compo- 

fitions reduced to a cylindrical Form; they are, alſo, called 

Cylindri T | 
MAGDALIA. The fame with the preceding. © __ 
MAGDALIDES, in Scribonins Largss, N 201. are the ſatne 

Nel kept in general Ggnific « Maſs or Quan 
„ Haie, in general, es a or tity of 

thing, ſufficient to fill the Hand; much the ſame as w_ 

Galen, Exeg. In Hippocrates, Lib, 1. de Morb. Mul. G. de 

Steril. ir Takes, in a ſpecial Senſe, a Compolition of Heads of 

Garlick, ſtrong Cheeſe, and Polenta, beaten up together, and 

made into a fort of Pudding. Magisr, in Pollux, fignitics a 


Kneadi yoo. | 

MAGISTERIUM, Magiſtery, is a Term differently uſe ; 
for, firſt, it is aſcribed ro Powders prepared by Solution and 
as Magiſtery of Hartſhorn, and of Corals : Secondly, 
ir is beſtowed on Reſins, or reſinous Extracts, as Magiſtery 
of Scarnmony, of Jalap, and the like; though, uccurately lpeak- 
ing, the true Magiſtery, they ſay, exiſts only when ſomewhat 
- A. > -—— remains united with the extracted Ellence. 

c . 

Magiſtery is a Name which the antient LAS gave to 
certain white and very light . By chis Term they 
would have us underſtand a very ſubtile and exquiſite Prepara- 
tion. Lemery, Cours de Chymie, 

The Word Magiſtery is commonly uſed for a Powder, gene- 
rally white, prepared of ſome certain Subſtances by Precipica- 
tion. Theſe Subſtances are either of the mineral kind, as Earth 
and Stones; or Vegetables, as Herbs, and the like; or Animals, 
as Bones, Horns, and cruſtaceous Parts. The Method of pre- 
paring it is after the following manner: Take the Subſtance 

om which you deſign to prepare the Magiſtery, and bruiſe or 
break it groſſy; then pour thereon a proper Liquor, an Acid or 
the like, in order to its Solution or Extraction. The Solution 
is precipitated by an Affuſion of the Liquor, or by che Matter 
by whoſe Force that of the Solvent is blunted; The precipitated 
Powder may be waſhed, if neceſſiry, with common Water, and 
after wards gently dried. Schrader, Lib. 2. Cap. 67, 

FF 2 An Epithet — of bran ſuch 47 
pecially compound ones, as are prepared for preſent Uſe, an 

be found in the Shops, being the 8 wich What are 

otherwiſe called Medicamenta extemporanea, extemporancous Me- 


dicines. bor 

MAGISTRANTIA. The Imperatoria, Maſterwort, is ſome- 
times ſo called. 

MAGMA, ud ſua, in a large Senſe, ſies any thick Oin:- 
ment, which is made up with but a ſmall Quantity of Liquids, in 
order to prevent its running abroad. In a ſtricter Senſe it means 
the Recrement of an Ointment, or the Fæces which are left 
after the Expreſſion of the more liquid Parts. Galen reſtrains 
3 Magma to the Fæces of Myrobalans, Lib. 7. de 
C. M. P.G. 

MAGNA ARTERIA, The ſame as AoRTA. 

MAGNALE, e The Work of God. Rulandvs. 
Linden. In Paracelſus, and his Followers, ic ſignifies ſame oc - 
cult and divine Virtue. Helmone deſcribes the Magnale magnum 
to be a kind of Spirit, who adminiſters to Sympathy and Anti- 
pathy, is the P er and Promoter of Actions, and by virtue 
of which Magnetiſm is conveyed, as by a Vehicle, to a diſtant 
Object, Ty. de Magnet. viln, Again, Magnale, he ſays, in mixt 
things, is the Æther, which is thinner than Air, and of an am- 
biguous Subſtance between Body and No Body, 2 only 
the external Conſtellations of irs native Soil. Paradox 2. N12. 
and elſewhere. Magnale, as it has nothing like itſelf among created 
Beings, ſo it will admit of no Manifeſtatiov by Reſemblance. 
The * is not Lighr, but a ſort of conjugal Form aſſiſt- 

the Air 


| Ty. Vacuum Natures, 
. MAGNES. Offic.” Mer. Pin. 212. Schw. 384. Calceol. 357: 
Boerh. 438. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 553. Worm. 62.. Charlt, Foll. 
62. Lapis Magnet. Matth. 1384. THE LOAD-STONE. 
The Load-ftone of the Shops, Hen % and He- 
u‘ of the Greeks, Lapis Heraclius, from Heraclea a Town 


in Lydia; Mayrirys, from Magneſis, another Town in Lydia; 
25 


rng, from its attracting Iron; Magnates of Avicenna, and 
Calamita of Rhaſes; is 2 2 denſe, ſoſſile Subſtance, of 
a blackiſh, bluiſh, or rediſh Colour, attracting Iron, or another 
or repelling them; and directing its Poles always to thoſe 

of orid, when it is at Libeny to move. This Subſtance 
| : * 
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not to be confounded with the Magnes of Theophraſtus, which, 
ſays, was white, and ſhining like Silver; not hard, but eaſily 
made into Veſſels by the Turners Art; neither did it attract Iron. 
It was, however, named from the ſame Magneſia in Lydia. An- 
other Name of the Load-ſtone is Lapis Lydius, whic bs OP, 
applied to what we call the Touch-ſtone, by which the Truth 
of Gold and Silver are tried. Thele two Significations of Lepis 
Lydixs are, therefore, Carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, becaule they 
are very different. ; | "FE; 

Some of the antient Greeks, having obſerved the Virtue gf the 
Magnet in repelling Iron, believed there were two Kinds of it, 
different from each other, one which attracted Iron, the other 
which repelled it. | | 

The Load - ſtone is found in many Parts of Europe, and for the 
moſt part in Iron Mines; but the beſt are thoſe which come 
from the Eft Indies, and Ethiopia. It is, undoubtedly, a kind of 
Iron Ore: and, in ſome Places in Germany, they actually extract 
the Ircn it contains: When expoſed in the Focus of a great 
— 4 it, likewiſe, manifeſtly diſcovers Iron. The Vir- 

e M in attracting and repelling Iron, and in turn- 
ing its own Poles to thoſe of the World, are very wonderful; 
and eſpecially its being able to communicate theſe Virtues to 
the Iron which it touches. 

The Load-ſtone is not uſed inwardly in Phyſic ; though Galen 
fays it has the ſame Virtues as the Blood-ſtone , and, alio, men- 
tions irs purgative Virtue, and recommends it, on that account, 
in Dropſies. Dioſtorides propoſes, that it be given in the Quan- 
tity of three Oboli, to evacuxte groſs melancholy Humours. 
Some think it poſſeſſed of a deleterious Quality, which is de- 
nied by others; but I imagine the poiſonous Quality is to be un- 
derſtood of that kind of Magnes mentioned by Theophraſtus, 
which I take to be a kind of native Litharge. F 

The true Load-ſtone, externally uſed, is drying, aſtringent, 
and conſolidating. It is an Ingredient in the Emplaſirum Manus 
Dei, Emplaſtrum divinum, Emplaſtrum nigrum, and Emplaſtrum 
ſtypticum of Charas. Geofftoy. | 

It is of an aſtringent Quality, and ſtops Bleeding; being burnt, it 


expels groſs and atrabilious Humours, but it is ſeldom uſed. Schroder. 


It is preſcribed in Hernias. Hoffman. Paracelſus makes it an 
Ingredient in aPlaiſter prepared, not only for extracting the Head 

an Arrow from the human Body, bur all manner of Dirt and 
Filth whatever. Dale. 

Macs aLBUs. Mont. Exot. 13. Magnes candidus. Kentm. 
14 THE WHITE LOAD-STONE. Dale. | 

This Load-ſtone is called, by the Italians, Calamita alba, and 
Magnes carneus; becauſe, as the true Load-ſtone draws Iron, 
this is ſuppoſed to draw Fleſh. It is a white Stone, marked with 
black Spots, which, if laid on the Tongue, ſticks very cloſely to 
it; and is no other than a kind of rocky Marl, found ſometimes 
in the ſame Mines with the Load-ſtone. Ir is fooliſhly and 
fictitiouſly ſaid to be of wonderful Efficacy in Love Affairs. 


Geoffrey: | 

ccording to Monti, it abſterges with an Aſtringency, and 
is to be reckoned among Antarthritics, Antiſcorbutics, and Ape- 
ritives. Dale. 

MAGNESIA is commonly the ſame as Marcaſita, a Marca- 
ſire; but, as a Term of Art, ſignifies melted Tin, into which 
Mercury being caſt, is thoroughly mixed and incorporated with 
it into a brittle Subſtadce, and white Maſs. It is, alſo, Argenti 
cum Mercurio Mixtura, a Mixture of Silver and Mercury, and 
a very fuſile Metal, diffoluble as Wax, and of a moſt ſur riſing 
Whitenels, called the Magneſia Philoſophorum, the Philoſophers 
Magneſia. Again, it is taken for the Matter of the Philoſophers 
Stone, and for Sulphur. R«laudus, Fohnſon. Synonymous Terms 
for this Arcanum or grand Secret of the Philoſophers in the Ma- 
giſtery of the Stone (i Magiſterio Lapidis) are Lac Maris, Co- 
agalum, Aphroſelinum Orientis, Magneſia Lydie, Italicum Sti- 
bium, Pyrites Achaie. Theat. Chym. Vol. 1. p. 778. Antimony 
is, alſo, called Magueſia Saturui. Schroder, Lib. 3. Cap. 17. 


. 178. Manganeſe. 
rh. Chym. 140. Sapo 


Caſtellus. 


MaGNEs1a. Offic. Geoff. Laet. Ed. Angl 
Mer. Pin. 212. Schwench. Not. in Boe 


vitri. Mer. Ars Vit. SOAP OF GLASS. 


Magneſia, or Maganeſia, is a foſſil, metallic, ferruginous Sub- 
ſtance, reſembling Antimony in its ſhining Colour, and v 
brittle. Pomet mentions two Kinds of it, one Aſh-coloured, 
which is not eaſy to be got, and, therefore, little uſed ; the other 
black, which is very common, It is uſed in making and puri- 
fying of Glaſs; for, by. mixing a ſmall Quantity of it with the 

las, whilſt in Fuſion, it clears it from any green or bluiſh 
Colours, and makes it more tranſparent and bright: On that 
account Merret termed it Sapo Vieri. If too great a Quantity 
de put in, it gives the Glaſs a purple Colour. It is uſed by 
Potters in colouring their Veſſels black, as the Zaffara is for 
blue. Merret, alſo, ſays, the beſt Manganeſe is that which is hard, 
heavy, ſparklin , and blackiſh, and which, being reduced to 
Powder, turns Lead black. It is dug in Germany, Ttaly, Pied- 
mont, and in England near the Mendip Hills in Somerſerſbire, 
famous for Lead Mines: And accordingly Merrez tells us, that 


© where-ever the Miners find Maaganeſe, they conclude, that there 


is Lead Ore under it; but whether it contains 
= has not hirherto been diſcovered. It is — 
oy. 
wink ALBA. . 1 
How nice and virulent a Quality draſtic ives are 
poſſeſſed of, is ſufficiently known to the Skilful in the Healing 
Art. For this Reaſon a Medicine capable of ſafely and effica- 
ciouſly eliminating the Contents of the Inteſtines has been lo 
ſought after. And, fince moſt Purgatives, in conſequence 
their acrid ſalino - ſulphureous Principle, are neither grateful to the 
Smell nor Taſte, but create a certain Nauſea, PhyGcins have 
long eagerly wiſhed for a Purgative, which was both grateful to the 
Palate, and fragrant to the Smell. For this Reaſon Helmonr, 
obſerving that ungrateful and draſtic Purgatives were only to be 
obtained from the Vegetable Kingdom, earneſtly wiſhed, that an 
efficacious one of oppoſite Qualities might be found in the Mi- 
neral Kingdom. | 
But ſuch a Medicine was long and in vain ſought for, till; at 
it, there appeared at Rome a highly white Powder, without ei- 
ther Taſte or Smell, of an highly light and tender Subſtance ; 
one Dram of which not only — ſeveral Stools, without 
any Diſadvantage or Loſs rength, but, alſo, purged bypo- 
chondriac Patients, and thoſe whoſe Fine Viz were loaded with 
acidjuices, incapable of being eaſily carried off by other Purgatives, 
whilſt it at once deſtroyed and eliminated the offending Acid. 
This Powder appeared under the Name of Magreſia alba; but 
its firſt and genuine Inventor is not certainly known. At Rome 
ir bore the Name of the Count of Palma, though many are 
7 8 that the Preparation was carried from Germany to 
a). 2 
t I myſelf know of this Powder, I ſhall, without any Re- 
ſerve, communicate to the Public. Upwards of fourteen Years 
ago, Johannes Siboldus, an able Chymiſt, agd an Acquaintance 
ot Helwigius, Author of the Phyſica inſtaurata inaudita, was at 
Magdeburg: Theſe two Gentlemen, according to Katſchivs, 2 
Phyſician at Halle, and formerly Amanuenſis to Siboldus, were 
in Queſt of a Spirit, or univerſal Menſtruum, extracted from 
nitrous Earth. With this View they not only diſtilled by an 
open Fire, from a Retort, thoſe Earths from which Nitre is ex- 
tracted, after —— long expoſed them to the Sun, by which 
means they obtained a volatile urinous Spirit; but they, alſo, 
waſhed theſe Earths with Water, boiled the Lixivium prepared 
from it, and diſtilled the remaining Maſs from a Retort. By this 
means a rediſh Spirit was obtained ; and, by a ſtronger Degree 
of Fire, a Caput mortuum was left, of an highly white Colour, 
inſipid, light, and to which they gave the Name of the Magneſia 
of Nitre. But of its Virtues, or purgative Quality, nothing was 
at this time known | 
From what has been ſaid, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the 
Origins and Natures of this Magneſia, and of the Powder pre- 
red from the Lixivium of Nitre, are pretty much the ſame: 
or this general Account ſufficiently ſhews, that both the Pre- 
eue and Name of this Powder were known in Germany much 
ooner than in any other Country. And it is probable, that Hel- 
Wigius, Who aſterwards travelled through the Provinces of the 
Indies, and Italy, — with other Medicines, communicated 
this, alſo, to the Italians. 0 
But, that we may form a right Judgment of the Nature and 
Efficacy of this Medicine, we muſt obſerve, that this Powder 
is entirely inſipid, of a white Colour, and of an highly alcaline 
Quality, ſince it not only produces a violent Efferveſcence with 
every Acid, but becauſe an Acid, alſo, diſſolves that Earth. The 
Solution made 5 this means, which is of an highly bitter, ſa- 
line, and acrid Taſte, ſufficiently ſhews, that the Powder is of 
an alcaline, earthy, diſſolvable, and, at the ſame time, a ſulphu- 
reous Nature, becauſe the Solution is highly bitter. On the 
contrary, other alcaline Subſtances, ſuch as Crabs-eyes, Egg-ſhells, - 
and prepared Shells, by an Affuſion of Spirit of Vitriol, pro- 
duce a ſtrong Ebullition; but their Solution is ſo far from be- 
ing bitter, or exceſſively ſalt, that it is only gently ſo, or rather 
entirely inſipid. The Powder of Quick-lime, though generally 
accounted an alcaline Earth, neither produces an Efferve- 
ſcence upon an Affuſion of the Spirit of Vitriol, which theſe 
Subſtances do, nor is a palpably ſaline Taſte produced; 
but, though there is a Quantity of the Powder of Quick- 
lime added, the Spirit of Vitriol ſtill continues acid, its corro- 
five Quality being only a little mitigated. | 
: It 1 5 that, in 89 one or D f 
the Magneſia purge pretty 2 rocuri ve or ſi 
Stools; . in others, the ſame 10 — * no more 
than Efforts to an Evacuation of the Fæces. The Reaſon of 
this Diverfity of Effects is ſufficiently obvious from what has 
been ſaid; for it is certain, that this earthy Powder by no means 
contains a cathartic Principle, which can only conſiſt in the ſa- 


in Phy 


line, penetrating, and acrid Quality of any Subſtance; but that 


its purgative Virtue reſults from the particular Diſpoſition of the 
Humours lodged in the Body; becauſe, if it meets with acid 
Humours in the Cavities of the Stomach and Inteſtines, it is 
converted into a neutral Salt, of an acrid faline Taſte, aud of 
a ſtimulating Quality, fince we obſerve, that an highly * 
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Salt is produced, when this Medicine is mixed with Spirit of 
Vitriol. Now we know from Experience, that large Doſes of 
birreriſh neutral Salts ure ſeveral Stools, as an has 
ſhewn, in his Diſſert. de Salium mediorum exceliente & purgante 


Natura. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that this Powder ſhould 
be ſometimes deſtitute of a purgative Virtue z when, for 3 
the Primæ Viz do not abound with Acids, but with a viſci 
Phlegm, which hinders it from being diſſolved, and converted 
into a ſtimulating Salt: | | 

But I am not ignorant, that ſome Obſe&tion may be made to 
this Opinion; ſince other earthy Subſta which quickly re- 

ſolve and abſorb the Acid lodged in the Primz 'Viz, " no 
means prove laxative. But to this it may be anſwer d, that ſome- 
times the Body is render'd ſoluble by the abſorbent or bezoardic 
Powders, if there is a large ny of Acid lodged in the Pri- 
mz Vir. But the purgative Virtue of theſe is not fo t as 
that of the Magneſia; becauſe their Solutions with acid Liquors 
are not ſo conliderably ſaline and acrid, as the Solutions of the 
Magneſia with the ſame acid Liquors; fince the former are only 
flefſed of a moderately ſaline Taſte. Hence it appears, that, 
efides the earthy, there is, alſo, another Principle in the Mag- 
neſia, which, upon the Admixture of an Acid, is converted into 
a ſtimulating and purgative Subſtance. | 

But that we may more effectually inveſtigate the Cauſes and 
Reaſons of this purgative Quality in the Maęneſia, it is neceſſary 
we ſhould make an accurate Inquiry into the Matter of which ir is 
made. This, therefore, is nothing but a Lixivium, remaining after 
the Cryſtallization of Nitre, called by the Nitre-makers, 
water of Nitre; becauſe, without the Addition of it, there can 
be no Coagulation of the Nitre into Cryſtals, though, from this 
alone, no Nitre in a cryſtalline Form can be procured. > 

This Lixivium, upon inveſtigating its Nature, is, 

1. Highly heavy and ponderous; for one medicinal Pint of it 
is more than five Ounces heavier than an equal = of 
Water; and the Proportion of its Weight, to that of Oil of Vi- 
triol is as ten to eighteen: For one medicinal Pint of Oil of 
Virriol, is cighteen half Ounces heavier than the ſame Quantity 

of Water; one medicinal Pint, therefore, of this Lixivium con- 
rains five Ounces of ſolid Matter. 

2. This Lixivium is of an hi 


bitter and ſaline Taſt 
upon Evaporation, cannot be 22 — — 


by the Air. 

8 This Lixivium does not produce an Efferveſcence with any 
gentle Acid, ſuch as Spirit of Vitriol; but with Oil of Vitriol 
it produces a ſtrong Ebullition; and, with boch, a Powder of a 
white Colour is precipitated to the Bottom: And what is to be 
carefully obſerved, is, that the Oil of Vitriol, when poured upon 
it, not only produces a Noiſe, but, alſo, ſends forth a rediſh 
Smoke; which is a ſufficient Proof, that ſome Portion of the 
Spirit of Nitre is as yet lodged in it. The Smell, alſo, diſcovers 
that ſome Portion of the Spirit of Salt is lodged in it; nor is it 
to be doubted, but that, from this Lixivium, an excellent Aqua 
Regia might be prepared; ſuch as that commonly obtained from 
the Acid of Salt and Nitre: It is, alſo, ſufficiently obvious, that 
the Particles of Nitre, and common Salt, are in this Lixivium 
contained under the Form of pingueous and ſulphureous Par- 
U 

4. Tho' Oil of Vitriol, or any ſtrong Acid, mixed with this 
Lixivium, produces a violent Efferveſcence; it is yer ſurpriſing, 
that the fuming Spirit of Nitre, which is a ſtrong Acid, does 
not 1 the ſmalleſt — 2 of an 2 . mixed with 
it: henomenon which, a ot urpri oves the 
different Natures and Virtues of Leids * 

5. This Lixivium, when mixed with an alcaline Liquor, whe- 
ther of a volatile or fixed Nature, ſuch as urinous Spirit of Sal 
Amtnoniac, prepared with Water, or Oil of Tartar per Deli- 

uium, produces no Ebullition; but there enſues a very confider- 
able Precipitation of an earthy whitiſh Powder. 

6. This Lixivium, when mixed with an equal Quantity of 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine, is intimately incorporated with 
5 earthy Matter remains in the Bottom of the 


Thi Lixivium, when coagulated by means of the Fire, 
put into an ignited Crucible, produces a ſtrong Ebullition and 
upon i the Fire, a Spirit like Aqua For- 
tis, of a fetid Smell, and which ſome preſerve, is ed under 
the Form of a red Smoke. Afterwards, upon raifing the Fire 
ſtill higher, the Powder called the a remains; and this is 
the moſt common Method of preparing this Medicine. 
8. A more compendious Method of preparing this Powder is 
by a Precipitation of the Lixivium, either with the Acid of Vi- 
triol, a Lixivium of Pot-aſh, or Oil of Tartar per N 
Then this Earth is to be waſhed with River - water, and dried. 
But, that the genuine Nature of the ſeveral edients con- 
tained in this Lixivium may be the more accurately diſcover'd, 
it is neceſſary, carefully to inveſtigate how, and of what Matter, 
the inflammable Nitre is prepar d. Now, in order to the Ela- 
* boration of Nitre, putrefied Earths, obtaineg from the Excre- 
ments of Animals; old Earths, obtained from Walls, and burnt 
7 — have been long expoſed to the Influence of the 
OL. II. | 4 
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Sun and Winds, and by that means render'd fine ; us; alſo; 
the Alhes of Wood, with Quick-ime, are LI 
neceſſary : And from all theſe, in Conjunction with Water, is pre- 
peed the Lixivium of Nitre, which is formed into a cryſtalline 
r the remaining Patt is-the Lixivium called the Morber- 

From what has been mid, it is fifficiently obvious, that, ſince 
neither a 8 nor an earthy Principle, contri to 
Cryſtallization, theſe Principles are principally contained in the 
Lixivium of Nitre, prepared of the above-mentioned l ; 
and that the other Principles remain in the Mother viurn. 
This Lixivium conſiſts of a certain Salt, hing to the Na- 
ture of an acid and common Salt, and which, when mixed with 


ſubrile, earthy, alcaline, ſulphureous, and Parts, con- 
ſtirures a Lixivium of a ſaline and bitteriſh Taſte, from which 
the above-mentioned Effects and Phenomena : And to 


me this Lixivium appears highly ſimilar to that generall rd 
of Quick-lime and Sal . r for when the — or- 
tuum of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, red with Quicklime, 
is diſſolved in Water, by this means, a bitteriſh acrid Lixivium 
is obtained, which when inſpiſſated with Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac, or Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, without any Efferveſcence 
a Precipitate falls to the Bottom, in the Form of an earthy Pow- 
der. is, alſo, happens with Oil of Vitriol ; but with no other 
Acid, whether mild or ſtrong, ſuch as Spiritus Nitri fumans, 
does it produce any Noiſe or Ebullition, though, at the fame 
time, it is precipitated by the Affuſion of every Acid. 

Having thus traced the Origin of the Magneſia, we need not 
heſitate ro affirm, that it conſiſts of the more ſubtile Earth of 
Quick-lime, and the other Ingredients of Nitre, variouſly ob- 
tain'd from the Lixivium by a- Separation of the faline Parts: 
This ſubtle Earth, however, differs from crude and unprepared 
Quick-lime. 

For, tho Quick-lime is an earthy Alcali of an highly acrid Taſte, 
yet it neither produces an Efferyeſcence with an acrid Liquor, 
nor is coagulated into a Sal falſum, which is produced by an 
Admixture of the Magneſia with any acid Spirit, ſuch as that 
of Vicriol. This Alcali is, therefore, far more tender and ſub- 
tile than burnt Quick-lime : Nor is it a Remedy deſtitute of un- 
common Efficacy, provided it is exhibited according to the 
different States and Circumſtances of Patients; for it is not only 
abſorbent and cathartic, when acid Sordes are lodged in the Pri- 
mz Viz; bur, alſo, when exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, fifteen or 
twenty Grains, for Inſtance, I have often found it prove both 
diaphoretic and diuretic. | 

or muſt we forget to mention a Diſadvantage, with which 
I have ſeen the too frequent Uſe of the Magneſia attended; which 
is, that it leaves Flatulences, and gnawing Pains, in the lower 
Part of the Abdomen, and has a Tendency to generate corrofive 
— in the Primæ Viz, as generally ha in hypochondriac 
atients. The moſt commodious Vehicle in which it can be 
exhibired, is Almond-milk, which has a Tendency to correct the 
Acrimony of the Humours ſtagnating in the Stomach. Hoff 
man, Obſerv. Phyſ. Chym. Lib. 4. Ob). 2. 

MAGNEs1A OPALINA. 

In making the Liver of Antimony, ſome add, to the Anti 
and Nitre, decrepirated Sal Ammoniac ; and thus make what 
called the Opalin, or Ruby-colour'd Magneſia of Antimony, 
from its red Colour, which is a much weaker Emetic than the 
Liver of Antimony; and does not cauſe Vomiting in Horſes, 
and other Quadrupeds, but only makes them ſweat, or increaſes 
Perſpiration. It is given to ſuch Brutes, from one to three Ounces 
every Day, for ſeveral Weeks together, to fatten them, and cure 


their cutaneous Diſeaſes, or other Indiſpoſitions. Geoffroy. 
Lemery directs the Magneſia Opalina to be made of equal Parts 

of 8 Nitre, decrepitated Sea · ſalt. 
MAGNETICUS. An Epichet of ſome Medicines, particu- 


larly Plaiſters, not only in a pr Senſe, on account of their 
containing Particles of the Loadſtone in their Compoſition, but 
in a tropical Signification ; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to act by an 
occult attractive Force, in manner of the Loadſtone. Such is 
the Emplaſtram magneticum, in Schroder, Lib. 2. Cap; 53. and 
Fr of Cnefelivs, prepared of Amber and a dried Toad. Ca- 
HS. 
' MAGNETINUS, an Epithet of Tartar. Magnetiuus Tur- 
tarus, in Paracelſus, Lib. 1. de Tartar. is a very hard and ſpongy 
MAGNOLIA. The Laurel-leaved Tulip: tre. 
The Characters are; | , 2 
lte hack a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, which 
are placed in a circular Order, from out of whoſe Cup ariſes the 
which afrerwards becomes an bard conical Fruit, with 
ubes or Riſings, in each of which is contained one hard 
Nut, wbich, when emitted, hangs by a long String. Miller men- 
tions three Species of this Plant; which are, | 
1. Magnolia Lauri folio ſubtus albicance. - Catesb. The leſſer 
Laurel. lea ved Tulip-tree, or ſweet-floweriny Bay. 


2. M ia altiſſima, Lauroceraſi folio f flore i 
i candido. Catesb. Commonly called the Laurel- les voi Twlip« 
tree, or Carolina Laurel. ; 
12 M 8 3. Magnolis 
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3. Magnolia atnpliſſimo flore albo ; fructu cceruleo. Plum 
Nov. Gen, American Laurel, with very large Leaves, a white 
Flower, and blue Fruit. 

MAGNUS, wiyaes, great, is applied to various Subjects in 

Medicine, both N — - 2 al 1 We Hf the 

reat Artery, a great e, @ great Fever; the Epilepſy, in par- 

| toy is alles by Hippocrates, 6 Epid, the n 

Majon, eGov, greater, the Comparative, is aſcribed to the 

ultimate Perfection of the Philoſophers Stone, which is called 

the Majus perfectum, conſiſting of four Colours, and endued 

with a Power of multiplying its Species. Theat. Chym. Vol. 1. 

Maxiuus, #iſis@, the greateſt, is applied by Paracelſus, 

| de Morbis Amentium, Tr. 2. Cap. 4. to a peculiar 3 of 

his againſt Madneſs, and the Suffocation, as he calls it, of the 

- Underſtanding. Caftellus. 

MAGORINA. A Word coin'd by Paracelſus, out of Spite 
to the Univerſities, to ſignify the Idolum Academicum, as he calls 
it, which diſturbs and confounds all Speculations. Fragment. de 
Morb. Gallic. & de Apoſtem. C. a. 

'  MAGORREUM, the characteriſtic Cure of Wounds, fo called 

by Paracelſus, Lib. 2, de Vit. long. Cap. 24. 

MAGOS, , the Name of a Plaiſter deſcribed by Aetius, 
Tetrab. 3. Serm. 2. Cap. 25. recommended for drying and con- 
glutinating ſinuous and fiſtulous Ulcers, and for the Dropfy, and 
watery Hernias. It is, alſo, called Hepheſtias. 

MAGRA, Red Earth; alſo the Cornelian. Rulandvs. 
MAGUDARIS. A Name in Dioſcorides, for the Silphium. 
MAGUEI. A Name which the Americans give to ſome Spe- 

cies of the Aloe. Ray. 

MAGUS. See Maos. n 
MAHALEB. Rau. See Cx RAsvvs. 
1 Serapionis. A Name for the Phyllyrea; latiſolia; 

4 vit. 


MAIA, Aa, ud a, the largeſt Species of Sea-crabs. 
12 ANSCHI, A Species of Rhamnus, growing in Ma- 

ar. 

A Decoction of the Root is effectual in the Gout ; a Deco- 
Qion of the Leaves, with Sugar, is * for the Jaundice; and 
ſo are the Leaves ſimply taken in Milk. The expreſſed Juice of 
the Leaves taken in Cows-milk, with Sugar, is good for thoſe 
who evacuate a white and purulent Urine. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

Mail. ELov. Arbor 3 trifolia Malabarica af 
Oſſiculo cum pluribus Nucleis. H. M. Luſitanis Carilla. is is a 
tall Tree, fifty Feet in Height, growing in many Parts of Malabar; 
is an Evergreen, and flowers and bears Fruit once, and ſometimes 
twice in 17 car. 2 

Of the Leaves and Bark, bruiſed, and boiled in an Infuſion of 
Rice, is prepared an Apozem, which is an effectual Remedy in 
Pains after Child- birth, expelling the Secundines, and promoting 
the Diſcharge of the Lochia. The fare is preſcribed as ordina 
Drink for Men or Women, of an exceſſively groſs and fat Habit 
of Body, in order to their gradual Extenuation. The Juice of 
the green Bark, taken with the Milk of the ripe Cocoa-nut, cures 
the Diarrhcea, and removes the Pain of the Colic. Of the ten- 
der Branches of this Tree, and of the Paal- valli, bruiſed and 
boiled together in Water, they prepare a Bath againſt inveterate 
Fevers, the Gout, and all manner of Pains in the Joints. Raii 
HET P. 1557. 

Al. ELou KaTou. Arbor baccifera Malabarica, folio pin- 
nato, floribus umbellatis ſimplici Oſſiculo cum pluribus Nucleis, H. M. 
It is a vaſt Tree, taller than the Mail Elon, and growing in the 
hilly and rocky Parts of Malabar ; is an Evergreen, flowers and 
bears Fruit once every Year, and lives above two hundred Years. 

The Wood, belides its Uſefulneſs to the Joiner and Carpen- 
rer, is excolled for its Efficacy in the Diarrhcea, 9 and 
Teneſmus. The Leaves, boiled with Pepper, and the Seed of 
C „in an Infuſion of Rice, are an Antidote againſt the 
Bites and Stings of Serpents, Scorpions, and other venomous 
Creatures. Of the Bark, bruiſed and boiled, is prepared a Medi- 
Cine to diſſolve Blood coagulated in the Body by means of a Fall. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. p. 1558. : 

Mail. OMB Malabarenſibus. Baccifera Indica racemoſa 

cru umbilicato rotundo monopyreno. H. M. Is a Tree of 

igneſs of an ordinary Apple-tree, _— in many Places of 
Malabar, always and bearing Fruit twice in a Year, that is, 
in April and September. As to its Virtues, we have no certain 
Account. Ra Hiſt. Plant. p. 1500. 

MAJORANA, "1 

The Characters are; 
The Galea is erect, roundiſh and bifid ; the Beard is tripartite, 
and appears almoſt like a quinquefid Flower. The Flowers are 
collected into round, cloſe, ſhort Heads, compoſed of four Or- 
en of ſmall Leaves lying one upon in the nature of 

ales. 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Majorana; vulgaris. See AMARACUS. arent 

2. Majorana; rotundifolia ; ſcurellata ; exotica. H. R. Par. 118 
u Zatarendi. C. B. P. 223. Zetarhendi Herbs. ]. 
3+ 3, 210. N oy 


* 


538. Emac. 66 


3- Majorana; Cretica; Origani foliis ; villoſa; Satureiz odore ; 
corymbis majoribus, albis. T. Cor. 13. Origanum Smyrnium. Whe- 
ler. Itin. 243. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plaut. Vol. 1. p. 178. 

MAJoRANA SYRIACA. A Name for the Maram; Syriacum; 
vel Creticum. 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Marjoram, Dale mentions the 
two following; whichare, 

1. Ma jorana tenuifolia. C. B. P. 224. Raii Hiſt. 1. 5 38. Ger. 


e Te es 
tenuior & lignoſior. J. B. 3. 241. G L. 
PERENNIAL. WAS: n E 


It is cultivated in Gardens, and the Herb is in Uſe, which 
agrees in Virtues with the Amaracus, Dale. 

2. Majorana Oleracea. Offic. Majorana major, Anglica. Ger. 
Raii Hiſt. 1.539. Majorana latifolia five major, 

nglica, Park. Theat. 12. Origanum Onites. C. B. P. aa 3. Raii 
Synop. 3. 296. Tourn. Inſt, 199. POT MARJORAM. 

It is culcivated in Gardens _ other culinary Herbs, and 

7 


agrees in Virtues with the Origanum ſylveſtre, Cunila bubula Plinii. 
; | 
AETMorica, | LycoPERsIcon; FRUCTYU 
STRIATO ; DURO. 
ARMENIACA, ARMENIACA MALUS. 
5 = RE 8 
ITRIA, TRUM. 
MALA CyDONIA, | See CYDONIA. 
GRANATA, Punica. 
INSANA, MELONGENA 3 FRUCTU 
oBLONGO/ VIOLACE®O, 
LiMoON1As L1MON. 


} | 

MALABATHRINUM, AAA U Auer] Ointment of 
Malabathrum, is inſpiſſated with the ſame Ingredients, as the Un- 
guentum nardinum, or Ointment of Spikenard [ſee Narpvs] ; 
only more Myrrh is added to it, which renders it of a heating, 
Quality; in Virtues it agrees with the Crocinum and Amaracinum. 
See AMARACUs and CROCINUM. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 76. 

MALABATHRINUM Vinum, panratdlegs J., Wine of Ma- 
labathrum, is prepored, by putting half a Pound of Malaba- 
thrum into two Congii of Muſt, and ſtraining it off after two 
Months; the Doſe is one Cyathus, mix d with three Cyathi of 
Water. This Wine is effectual in Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and 
Liver, for the Jaundice and Dyſury, for thoſe who have loſt their 
Colour, or are diſorder'd in their Stomach. Some add an Ounce 
or two of Acorns, or three Ounces of celtic Nard to a Ceramium 
[abour nine Gallons] of Muſt. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 67. 

MALABATHRUM. 

Folium Indum ſew Malabathrum. Park. Theat. 1584, Folium 
Indum Malabatrum. Mont. Exot. 8. Malabatrum 2 Foliuns 
Indum. Chab. 33. Malabathrum &. Folium Indum Officinarum. 
J. B. 1.430. Tamalapatra. Ger. 1315. Emac. 1534. Tamala- 

atrum five Folium, C. B. P. 409. Canella 2 Malabarica. 

ii Hitt. 2. 1502, Comm. Flor. Mal. 68. Canella arbor ſylveſtris. 
Munting. 120. Canella ſive Cinnamomum vulgare craſſiore cortice, 
JB. 451. Chab. 34 Katow Karva. Hort. Mal. 5. 105. Tab. 53. 
Pſeudo-caſſia Dioſcoridis. Jonſ. Dendr. 162. Pſeudo-caſſia fue 
Cinnamomum vulgare crafſiore cortice. J. B. 1. 451. Canella ſeu Cin- 
namomum vulgare craſſiore cortice. Chab. 34. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1562. 
Cinnamomum ſeu Caſſia craſſior, Pſeudo-caſſia. C. B. P. 409. Cinna- 
momum craſſiore cortice. Ejuſd. INDIAN LEAVES. Dale. 

eſe are pretty large Leaves, of a thick, firm Texture, of a 
yellowiſh Colour, in Shape of a large Bay- leaf, but ſharper- 
323 and ſmoother, having three remarkable Nerves or 

ibs, running through all the whole Length of the Leaf, of a 
leaſant, hot, ſpicy Smell and Taſte. They are generally be- 
ieved to be the Leaves of the Caſſia-lignea, or Cinnamon-tree, or 
both ; for, 12 8 wich the Leaves of the true 
Cinnam can find very little Differenceeither in Shape or Co- 
lour, Smell or Tafte. How far the Leaves of the Canella Mala- 
barica, which are eſteemed to be the true Folia Inda, differ from 
theſe, is uncertain, ſince they are never brought to us, theſe ſy 
plying their Place; and I queſtion not, but to as good Purpoſe. 

& are ſeldom uſed now, Mace being appointed in our Diſ- 
penſatories in their ſtead. Miller's Bot. Off. 

This is the Leaf of a kind of wild Cinnamon-tree, brought us 
from Malabar, and other Places of the Eaſt Indies. Theſe Leaves 
are diſtinguiſh'd from the true Cinnamon-leaves, by their being | 
aromatic. Their Virtues are cordial and alexipharmic. Geoffroy. 

The Folium Indym, or Tamalapatra, according to the Obſer- 
vation of the very curious Fab. Columna, 1 in all reſpects with 
the Leaf of the Canella, excepting the Taſte. Dioſcorides writes, 
that this Leaf ſwims on the Waters, after the manner of the Len 
paluſtris, ſupported by \no Root. The Aatients, ſays Scaliger, 
dreamed > for we, who have carry'd our Diſcoveries to the utter- 
moſt Parts of the Arabias and Indias, could never meet with this 
wonderful Leaf. Garcias alſo aſſures us, that the Greeks were 
miſtaken in this Mütter; for the Indian Leaf, he ſays, does not 
ſwim on the Waters, but grows on an high Tree, remote from the 
Waters, in Cambaya, and many other Places. The Natives call 
it Tamalapatra; which Word the Greeks corrupted into Mala- 
bathrum. The 


The Melebathrem is fd ene in Virrues with 8 

* rly in powerfully provoking Urine, correcting a Fœtor 

| look, 1k" preſerving Garments from Eroſions by Worms. 

Raii Hiſt. Plone. | A | 
MALACHE, Ad, from panda, to mollify, is either 

ing Medicine for the Belly, or one to ripen od Tamors 


Offic. Charlt.. Fol. 33... Calc. Muſ, 218. 
oo. Worm. 95. Malachites, vel Molo- 
$7. THE MALCACHITE. _ 


Blancard. 

_ MALACHITES. 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 
chites. 263. De Lact. 
It may be taken for a Species of the Jaſper, or Praſius. It 


is opaque, and of a Mallow „ | whence it has its Name, 
tan, Malache, in Greek, lignifying a Mallow. It is found 
in Cyprus, Meiſſen, and the Coun 

Febrifuge. 3 

MALACIA, waaaxia, xi7e.. ' See Pic. | 
* MALACION, paadxcr, from AA, ſoft, is a Term for 
a Fiſh which has no Scales, ſuch as the Sepia, or | Cattle-fiſh. 
Sea-hare, and Urtica or Sea - blubber. Thoſe kind of Fiſh were 
ſuppoſed by the Antients to be void of Blood and Bowels: 
"They are pw ranged under the Head of Exanguia Mollia, five 
Atoll ca. Caſtellys. Dale. 

MALACODERMOS, paaaxidipu®, from waaexts, ſoft, 
and Jigua, the Skin, is an Epithet of ſuch Animals as have a 
ſoft Skin; by way of Diſtinction from the Oftracodermi, ir ęaub- 
Seewa, teſtaceous Animals. | 

ALACOIDES. b 

The Characters are ; ; 

It has the Flower and A e of the Mallow, and a dry 
Fruit like that of the Rubus, conſiſting of a Multitude of Cap- 
ſules collected into an Head, like a Cluſter of Grapes, and full 
of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. : Ig 
Boerbaa ve mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Malacoides; Betonicz folio. T. 98. Malus; Betonice folio. 
Poc. Ic. 15. & Deſer. Zanon. H. 130. M. H. 2. 522. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. V. 1. p. 271- 
The Name is derived from panexi, the Mallow, and el., 
the Form or Reſemblance, that is to ſay, having the Form or 
Appearance of the Mallow; which it, alſo, reſembles in Virtues. 
1 Plant. aſcript. Boerbaa v. 

ALACOS, HNA, ., Soft, is ed to Hard. 
A thing is ſaid to be ſoft when it yields to the Touch without 
changing Place ; others deſcribe it as a Medium berween Hard 
and Liquid, which eaſily gives way if preſſed, without ſurround- 
ing the preſſing Organ; of which Nature are Wax, Clay, and 
the like. The Epither is applied to various Subſtances, as to the 
Skin, the Pulſe, and to Wines, which are ſaid to be ſoft when 
they are ſweet, mild, and delicate, in Oppoſition to auſtere, ge- 
nerous, hard. Soft is ſometimes uſed for Humid, as in Hippo- 
crates, Lib. de Salub. Diæt. Sometimes it is applied to Diſeaſes 
in a moderate or remiſs State, as 1 4ph. 7. and by Scribonius 
Largus, N. 201. to recent Ulcers. 1 
MALACTICOS, Aide, from pardus, to ſoften. The 
ſame as EMOLLIENs. See EMOLLIENTIA. 

MALA-ELENGI, baccifera Indica, flore compoſito. H. M. 
Is a Tree of a moderate Bignels, and about twenty Foot high, 

rowing in ' Malabar, ever green, and bearing Fruit once a 


ear. 222 
Of the Leaves boiled with N * and Calamus Aromaticus 
in Oil of Seſamum, is prepared a Liniment for the Head, which is 
very much commended tor the 1 Epilepſy, and the like 
cephalic Affections. Of the Bark, with Frankincenſe and Orpi- 
ment, is prepared an Ointment, which is faid to be a potent Re- 
medy for Affections of the Liver, the Region of that Part be- 
ing anointed therewith. The Kernels of the Fruit are tied up 
in a Bag with Pepper, and worn about the Neck as an Amulet 
and Preſervative againſt the Epilepſy. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
MALAGMA, jwdaaſue, from 8 to mollify, is the 
fame as CaTAaPLASMA, though it bears, alſo, a ſtricter Senſe, 
25 it ſignifies particularly ſuch Cataplaſms as are of an emollienc 
Quality. Galen, Lib. 0 de C. M. P. G. ; 

A Malagras was the Form of a Topic, not very different from 
a Plaiſter. At firſt it ſeems to be applied principally to Emol- 
lients, by its Name; but afterwards was applied ro Aſtringents, 
or any other Topics of the ſame Form. It conſiſted principally 
of Gums, Aromatics, and other ſtimulating Ingredients, as Salts 
and the like. Sometimes a very little Quantity of Oils or Ax- 
ungias, entered into three Compoſitions, and a little Wax. 
Sometimes there was little beſides Gurns, diſſolved in Wine or 
Vinegar, and Reſins, which hardened to a Conſiſtence of them- 
ſelves. Theſe were reduced to Powder, and moiſtened with 
ſome Liquor, when applied to any Part. : 
- MALAKKA-PELA. A Name for the Guajave ; rubra ; 
acida ; fructu rotundiori. 

MALAGRETA. A 8 Word for the greater Carda- 
moms, or Grains of Paradiſe, as Fuchſius obſerves in his Notes 
on Myrepſus, Antid. Cap. 22. at the 
. barous Term of the ſame Import. 
- MALANDRIA. A Diſeaſe in Horſes, called the Malanders, 
being an ulcerous kind of Fiſſure under the Ham, Ir is, alſo, 


an + 


try Tirol, and is exhibired as a | 


and co 


ord Menegetæ, a bar- 


Hara on gm 8 


MALAVISCUS. The Albæa, or Marſhmallow, is ſometimes 
y this Neme. | | 
 MALAZISSATUS. One who has his Teſticles concealed in 
_ inward Parts; he is otherwiſe called Emaſcularas, and Mulir- 
ratur. | | 
. - MALE, wdany for wary aan, the Armpit, is no Greek Word, 
as Rufus E ſous ſays, Cap. 10. Or, according to Pollux, is a 
Term * 2 in pong the Vulgar ; though it be com- 
mon to dr png to have, ar, conceal, ſomething 
— * *. 8 12 | — 
MALER. Salt. Rulandvs, »/ | 
MALICORIUM. The Peel of the Potmgranate. See Pu- 
Nica MALvs. FL! | b. | 
MALIGNIT AS. Malignity: Sydenham is of Opinion, that 
the Symptoms excited by a prepoſterous Method of Treatment, 
— —— aſerib d to Malignity, of which he thus delivers 
pinion. M41 | 
I conceive that all the Malignity, which appears in Epide- 
mics, whatever its _ Nature be, conſiſts 2 very 
hot and ſpirituous Particles, that are mote or leſs oppoſite to the 
Nature of the Juices contained in the Body; becauile only ſuch 
Particles ate capable of — ſo ſudden an Alteration of 
the Juices, as is agen obſerved in malignant Diſeaſes. And 
I judge that theſe hot and ſpirituous Particles, chiefly act 
way of Aſſimilation; for, by the Law of Nature, every Pri 
ple endeavours to produce its Like, and to reduce and mould 
whatever oppoſes it to its own Nature. Thus Fire generates 
Fire, and a Perſon ſeized with a malignant Diſeaſe, infects an- 
other by an Emiſhon of Spirits, which ſoon aſſimilate the 
Juices to themſelves, and change them into their own Nature. 
From theſe Conliderations, it ſeems to follow, that it is beſt 
to expel theſe Particles by Sweat, fince by this Procedure the 
Diſeaſe would be immediately eradicated. But Experience 
contradicis this, and ſhews that every Species of Malignity will 
not admit of this Remedy. For tho' in the Plague, the peſti- 
lential Particles, as well on account of their exceeding Sub- 
tility, as likewiſe, becauſe they refide in the moſt ſpirituous 
Parts of the Blood, are diſſipable, and may be expelled by an 
uninterrupted Sweat; yet in other Fevers, where the aſſimi- 
lating Particles are leſs ſubtile, and mixed with groſſer Hu« 
mours, the malignant Humour can, not only not be expelled 
by Sweat; but is frequently increaſed by the Diaphoretics 
given to promote it. For the more active thoſe hot and ſpi- 
rituous Particles are rendered by the uſe of heating Medici 
the more is their power of aſſimilating increaſed ; and the more 
likewiſe thoſe Juices are heated, whereon they act, ſo much the 
more readily are they athmilated, and yield to the Impreſſions 
thereof. Whereas, contratiwiſe, it is reaſonable to think, that 
Medicines of an oppoſite Nature, do not only reſtrain the 
Action of the hot and acrid Particles; but likewiſe thicken 
and ſtrengthen the Juices, ſo as to enable them to undergo, or 
even to conquer, the Force of the Morbific Spirits. And here 
I may appeal to Experience, which has taught me, that the 
Purple Spor in Fevers, and the black Eruptions of the Small- 
Pox, increaſe more readily in Proportion as the Patient is 
— 5 2 22 1 of the Regimen 
employ d, which is very ſuitable in theſe Diſeaſes, they ar 
1 and be 7 Ae 
ow, were it to be inquired, whence it happens, ſince Ma- 
lignity conſiſts in ſuch hot and ſpirituous Particles, that ſo few 
Signs of a Fever, are frequently found in the moſt malignant 
Diſeaſe; it might be anſwered, that in the Plague, the moſt re- 
markable Inſtance of Malignity, the morbific Particles are ſo 
very ſubtle, eſpecially in_the Beginning, that they paſs through 
the Blood like Lightening, and (the Spirits being as it were fixed 
ad congealed) raiſe no ion therein: Whence the Patient 
iy wit 5 * 3 
ut in other Epidemics, accompanied with a leſ Degree of 
nity, the febrile Symptoms are ſometitnes ſo ſlight, from 
the Diſturbance raiſed in the Blood by the morbific Particles 
contained in the Maſs, that Nature, being in a manner oppreſſed, 
is rendered unable to produce rhe more regular Symptoms, that 
are ſuitable to the Diſeaſe ; and almoſt all the Phenomena that 
happen, are irregular, by reaſon of the entire Subverſion of the 
animal pagan in which, Caſe the Fever is often depreſs'd, 
which of its own Nature, would be very high. Sometimes, alſo 
fewer Signs of a Fever appear, than the Nature of the Diſeaſe 
requires, from the Tranſlation of the malignant Cauſe, either to 
the nervous Syſtem, to ſome of the ſolid Parts, or to ſome of 
the Juices lying out of the Road of the Circulation, while the 
morbific er is — p f 
But which way ſoever it may be, I am not able even to con- 
jecture, what other Method of Cure ought to be uſed to con- 
2 ignity, beſides, that which is ſuitable to the Epi- 
ic, wherewit it is joined : So that whether the - > 
be of che ſame Nature with thoſe, wherein the febrile 
ter is firſt concocted, and then properly expelled by * 
I 


. 


= 6d like- 
| ces li 
wiſe with the Malipnity, 1 
may be of a contrary Nature to each other. Hence the 
lignity, that accompanies autumnal Intermirtents, ' and alſo the 
continued Fever, which is of the fame Nature, _—_— to a 
Swear, which follows Concoction as irs Effect. And the ſeaſon- 
able Suppuration of the Puſtules in the Small-Pox, will take off the 
Mali 2 . * ſo of the * ; 2 2 — 

culiar ies it overcome by t 

1 e moſt — in the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes 


whether by this, or any other Procedure. 
This rs evident to ne, from Reaſon, 


I firmed by Experience 5 
verſally confir * ; q 
MALINATHALIA, a Name in Blancard for the Cyperut. 

MALLAM TODDALI. H. M. Baccifera Indica r acemoſa, 
Florum Staminulis binis, Acinis monopyrenis, A Tree of a mo- 
derate Bigneſs, — in Malabar, whoſe Root, Bark, Leaves, 
and Fruit, are eſteemed a ſpecific Remed againſt the Epilepſy, 
Phrenſy, and the like Diſtempers of the Brain. Raii H. P. 

MALLEABILITAS is defin'd by the Spagiriſts, to be thar 
natural or artificial Diſpoſition of Metals, which renders them 
tractable or ductile under the Hammer, in Oppoſition to Brittle- 
nds, or — . 

MALLEAMOTHE, ſeu Pavetta, H. M. Pavate. Park. 
Acoſtz. Pavate Arbor Foliis Mali Aurea. J. B. Arbor Malaba- 
renſium Fruttu Lentiſci. C. B. It is a low Tree, or rather Shrub, 
three Feet high, but, according to Aceſta, eight or nine Feet, 
growing in Malabar. 

Of the Roots are made Hafes for Knives, the Leaves ſerve to 
dreſs the Ground, and, being fry'd in Oil of Palm, furniſh a 
Liniment for removing the Impetigo, and drying the Puſtules of 
the Small-Pox : A Decoction of the fame, in common Water, 
is uſed as a Fomenration, to mitigate the Pains of the He- 
morrhoids. The Root 
exhibited in an Infuſion of Rice, cures the roply, by 
fully promoting a Diſcharge of ſuperfluous Sero ies, 4 the 
urinary Paſſages. Acoſta commends the Shrub principally for 
two Effects; firſt, againſt Fluxes of the Belly, for which Pur- 
poſe, however, it is of leſs Efficacy, than many other Medi- 
cines; ſecondly, for curing all kinds of Erylipelas, eſpecially 
ſuch as proceed from mere Bile. They macerate the whole 
Root or Trunk, bruiſed in a Decoction of Rice; and ſuffer 
them to remain there for ſome Hours, that the Water may 
contract an Acidity; after which they anoint the Eryſipelas 
therewith, and order the Patient to drink a ſufficient Quantity 
of the ſame twice a Day, the Stomach being firſt purged. They 
give the ſame Water to thoſe who labour under an Inflamma- 
tion of the Liver, and the burning Heat of a Fever.; and uſe it 
mix'd with a ſmall Quantity of the Juice of the Leaves of 
Tamarind, to anoint the Lips of the Wounds, in order to pre- 
vent an Inflammation. Raii H. P. 

MALLEOLUS, migas, by ſome is inaccurately taken for 
the ſame as Talus, opveoy, the Anclebone, where ir means the 
interior Extremities of the Tibia and Fibula. Galen de Oſſibus, 
Cap. 22. See Crus. 

ALLEUS, ogvga, a Surgeon's Inſtrument called the Mal- 
det; alſo a Bone in the Ear, for which ſee Auris. 

MALPIGHIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is ſmall, monophyllous, quinquefid, with bifid Seg- 
ments. The Flower is roſaceous, pentapetalous, with the Sta- 
mina growing together, in form of a Tube. The Ovary, which 
is ſeated in the Bottom of the Calyx, becomes a carnous, 
globular, ſoft, unicapſular Fruit, containin three winged Stones, 

each fill'd with Kernels. N 
Boerbaaue mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 

Malpighia; Mali Punici facie. Plan. N. G. A. 46. Cera ſus 
Americana, Myrti foliis conjugatit, fructu acerbo, tetrapyreno. 
Pluk. Ph. 158. 4. Ceraſus Famaicen uctu tetrapyreno. . A. 
1. 145. H. Prazgn. Boerh: Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. P. 244. 

There are no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to ir. 0 

MALTA, gn. Malt. See By Nx. « 


2 day, ſignifies Wax, eſpecially the ſofter kind 
ereof 4 
MALTHACOD parkaxedx, ſoftening, is an Epithet of 


which 
whereto it belo 


wer- 


mollient topical ies p with Oih, and mention d by 
Hippocrates, Lib. de Ulcer. are forbidden to be uſed in 
Ulcers D. G. Cap. 1. ad Fin. 


b e de C. M. D. 

MALTHAC S, paalexs, rhe fame as MAL. Acos; which ſee. 

Calins Auvrelianus, among the Number of Diſeaſes reckons 
that infamous and dereſtable Diſpoſition of thoſe, whom the 
Greeks called warbaexci, (Malthaci) and the Latins Molles and 
Suba#i, and whom he oppoles to the Women called Tribades. 
And tho' he acknow!l that thoſe abominable Inclinations 
were rather Vices or Diſeaſes of the Mind, than the Body, 


S HN bass, the 
MALTHAXIS, e- de fame 


at the End 


pulverized with Ginger and Saffron, and 


94 
Vit 


ſinuato. C. 


Sections more conſpicuous ; 


% 


* 


: be was yet of 
unha P or the Man- 
been conceived, contributed ſome- 
entertains us, with the Conjectures 


aſes: Thus 
«e : Juvenal. 
2 8 Morbam, i Faciem permulta jocatus. Hor 


MALTHEORUM, Sal Gem. Rilanduy, 
MALTHODES, NAA. Emollient. 
MALVA. . 
Characters are; 
e Root is fibrous; 


or anglous; and more or les hairy. The 61 Cal, 
1 is monophyllous, mulrifid; and con- 
tains à ſecond Calyx, which is larger 1 or — 101 


one, is ſhorter, and often x. hog bo the interior quinque- 


fid). The Flower is PIGS I h expanded, pen- 
tapetaloidal, and cut almoſt to the” Uiagun. The nguis of the 

ower, being raiſed, ſupplies the aſcending Tube of the Ovary 
with an external Covering, and furrounds it on the Outſide. 
This Involucrum, or Covering, produces on every fide Male 
— which bear the —_— in ſuch a manner as. to 
make them appear growing on ides to the pyramidal Tu 
In the Centre of the Calyx is ſeated rhe Phicenty, 9 — 

roceeds a long Tube, concealed within the ſtaminiferous 

ube before deſcribed, and producing from its Apex a multi- 
tude of Tubes, 22 into the very Centre of the Male 
Stamina. To the Placenta grow little Pods round about, and 
compacted into the Form of a Cheeſe. Theſe Pods, for the 
moſt part, contain Multitudes of Seeds, placed obe upon an- 
other in an orderly Series, and often Kidney-ſhaped. 

Boerhaave mentions fifteen Species of this Plant; which 
are, | x 

1. Malva; arvenſis; erecta; lucida ; flore majore. J. gy. 

2. Malva; vulgaris; flore minore; folio rorundo: J. B. 2. 
949. Tourn. Inſt. 95. Boerh. Ind. A. 267. Malva minor. Offic. 
Malva ſylveſtris minor. Theat, 299. Raii Hiſt. 1. 599. Synop. 3. 
251. Malva ſylveſtris pumila. Ger. 785. Emac. 930. Matos l. 
veſtris folio rotundo. C. B. P. 314. SMALL WILDor DWARF 


n | agree 
r flowers in an Leaves are in Uſe, whi 
in Virtues with thoſe of the fixth Species, or * 
i ; N a 

3. Malva; agen 2 minore. Flor. 2. 10. | 

Malva; Syriaca; pumila; floſculis albidis, cauliculis ad- 

hæreſcentibus. Bob. 

5. Malva; Sinenſis; erecta; floſculis albis, minimis. 

6. Malva; vulgaris; flore majore; folio ſinuato. J. B. 2. 

Turn. 11575 Boerh. Ind. A. 268. Malva. Offic. Mal ua 

garis, Park. Theat. 299. Raii Hiſt. 1. 599. Synop. 3. 251. 
Malva g Ger. 785. 930. Malva JOY lio 
* * 314. OMMON MALLOWS. 

The common Mallow has a thick whitiſh Root, running 
coun deep ws * 8 ww ou Branches and Fibres. 

e lower Leaves have very long hairy Foot-ſtalks, being 
round Form, but divided into five ban indented Sections * 
Stalk is large, two or three Feet high, ſomewhat hairy, beſet 


with Leaves, which are leſs __ and having the indented 
the Flowers grow among theſe, 


Emac, 


ſeveral together, being la 
five Segments, of a bright-red Colour, with a pretty many 
deep-coloured Veins interſperſed ; they grow in a double Ca- 
* the outer conſiſting of three, and the inner of five Parts. 


The Seeds, as they lie together, are flatiſn and round, repreſent- 
ing a Cheeſe. It grows re whos by the Way. ſides, and 
flowers in May June. Leaves, Flowers, Root, and 
Seed are uſed. | 


Mallows is one of the five emollient Herbs, being i 
cooling, and mol. A Decoction of the Leaves is go 
to keep the Body ſoluble, to aſſwage cholerick Humours, and 
to allay the Heat and Sharpneſs of Urine, ſweetened with 
Quarter of a Pint. lr likewiſe provokes Urine, and is 
the Stone and Gravel; and a. Marſhmallows are 2 
bad, chis may very well ſupply its Place. A ag oe of the 

or 


Lo applied to the Place ſtung by Bees aſps, caſes 
e Smart. 

Officinal tions are Conſerve pe. 
Miller's Bot. Offc. 1 8 1 


From the Analyſis of the common Mallow, its manner of 


acting may be diſcovered. From five Pounds of the Leaves and 


Roogs, are obtained four Pounds of Phlegm, two Ounces of 
urinous Liquor, about forty-eight Grains of concrete urinous 
Salt; four Ounces of Oil, partly fluid, and partly chick; fix 
Drams of fixed Salt, and an Ounce of Earth. Whence it 


pears, that this Plant contains an ammoniacal Salt, joined with 
| : » 


, = 0 
% 


and monopetalous, but cut into 


* 


Syrup of Violets, and drank now and then to the Quantity of a 


* 


7-3 b 
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225 
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e 
S. Pali writes the ſame. Three Ounces 
or diſtilled Water, of the Leaves of Mallows, with half an 
Ounce of Syrup of Violets, mitigates the Heat and Acrimony 
of Urine immediately at the firſt Doſe. Grulingivs, in his Praxis, 
fays, that he knew not a more preſent Remedy under that Diſ- 
temper, to whoſe Opinion, ſays Dr. Hulſe, I can ſubſcribe from 
my on Experience. For a 1 take a Decoction of Mal- 
lows with Violets. With this icine, Foreſtus ſays, he cured 
himſelf of that Diſtemper. Raii H. P. p. 599. 
. Malva ; ſylveſtris; folio finuato ; flore albo. Suthberl, 
. Malva; ſylveſtris; folio ſinuato; flore pallide rubello,venis 
purpuraſcentibus, picto. | | 
9. Malva ; rotunditolia; Italica; flore amplo, purpuraſcente. 


T. 96. | 
= Malva; orientalis; erectior; flore incano ſuaverubente. 
TJ. Cor. 2. *. . 

11. Malva; folio vario. C. B. P. 315. Prodr. 137. 

12. Malva; humifuſa; minima. Sher. 6 

13. Malva; foliis criſpis. C. B. P. 315. Tours. Inſt. . 
Boerh, Ind. A. 268. Malva criſps. J. B. 2. 952. Ger. 

785. Emac, 831. Park. P 495. Rau Hiſt. 1. 597. 
FERENCTI MALLOW«S. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in June; as to its 
Virtues, it agrees with the other Mallows. Dale. 
14. Malva;, ſylveſtris; foliis finuatis minoribus; floſculis 
minimis Anglica. Rexd. 4 et 

15. Malva; Americana; ulmifolia; floribus conglobatis 
ſoliorum alas. Plum. T. 95. Boer. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. I. p. 267. 
- The Name Malva is from the Greeks paadxyn, of , 
to oo The Roots, Leaves, Stalks, Flowers, and Seeds, 

conſiſt of a mucilaginous Subſtance, which is very mollifying. 
The Antients reckon'd it ulent Plants, as appears 
from a noted Verſe of Heſiod. Herb is a proper Remedy, 
firſt, where exceſſive Acrimony requires Demulcents; ſecondly, 
where too great a Siricture requires Relaxation; thirdly, 
where Pains are to be mitigated ; tourthly, under an exceſſive 
Glutinoſity. Hence it is e for dry and rigid Fibres; for 
rendering the hard Inteſtines lubricous ; and for the Vertigo in thoſe 
' who labour under hypochondriacal Diſorders. The 8 
alſo malte great uſe of this Plant, and there is ſcarce a 
plaſm deſigu d for maturating, but bas Mallows for an Ingre- 
dient: It is of Efficacy in Affections of the Lungs and Inteſtines, 
a Phthiſis, Hoarſeneſs, and Cough. The Flowers are good for 
- Inflammations of the Gums and Uvula; a Cataplaſm of the 
Herb is commended for the Erylipelas, and an Infufion of the 
Leaves after the manner of Tea cures an inveterate Heat of 
| Urine. Hiſt. Plant. ſcript. Boerhaav. 
za is alſo a Name for the ALCEA and Al THEA; which 


MaLva, BE TONIC E Folio. A Name for the Malacoi- 
des; Betonice folio. | 

 MaLva Rosta. | 

The Characters are; — 

The Flower is fully expanded, chan that of the common 

Mallow, cloſely adhering to the Stalk, and in N Plants 
| * nn 2 inſtead of a Style, as in 1 
Mallow: in ſhort, things are larger, rougher, more 
ſhrubby, in this Plant than — other. 

Boerbaa be mentions thirteen Species of this Plant, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to them, except the 
firſt which is. 

Malva; roſea; folio ſubrotundo, C. B. P. 315. Tours, Iaſt. 
94 Boerb. Ind. A. 269. Malva arborea. Offic. Malva horten- 
fis. Ger. 782. Emac. 928. Malva roſea. Offic. Malva roſea five 
bortenſis. J. B. 2. 951. Rai Hilt. 1. 600, alva hortenfes roſes. 
Park. Parad. 369. HOLLYHOCKS. 

- This is a large tall Plant, fix or ſeven Feet high, with thick 

round Stalks, and very large hairy round Leaves, a'great deal 
7 bigger than the common Mallow, but much of its Shape; the 

Flowers grow upon the Stalk, coming forth with the Leaves, 

bong very larges of one Leaf cut into — * 

red 2 baving a ſpiked Umbo in the middle, of als 


Vol. II. 


Apices. The Root are whit ee It grows only 

in Gardens, flowering in 7 Anguſt. 

This Species of L of the Nature cf the 
mon | Ln It is moſily uſed in 


com 

Cumin or foe Bray of US" Ie8 and the Relaxation of 

= yula ; but ir is not often met with in Preſcriptions. - 
s Bot. Of. | | 
Hollyhocks have the fame Vittues with the common Mallow. 

rr 


y „wich good Succeſs, in Heat and 
of the Tongue and Fauces. Take of the Roors and 
Seeds of this Plant, each an equal and ſufficient Quantity; and 
boil them in Water with Barley-meal, and mix therewith Oil of 
Olive or Oil of Roſes, T rhe yu 45 a Plaiſter, which 
is v to be n to Tumors of t iver, Spleen, and 
Matric. as be qualified for reſolving, diſcu and molli- 
fying hot Abſceiſes. The fame Plaiſter is in the E 

and other Inflammations of that kind, and extracts Spſ n- 
ters fixed in the Body. Tragus. This Plaiſter, — 7 Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon, is of frequent Uſe in the Hoſpitals of Italy, for mi- 
tigaring and reſtraining Inflammarions, and violent hot Tumors. 
I have known,ſays Ray, a ſimple — #1 of the Leaves 
of the JRun —_ * in .. 1 er and ſtrained, - 

y'd to an Eryſipelas, Igres ſacri, with extraordi Suc- 
aner rarely to fail of a perfect Cure — 52 
or third Inunction. Ra H. P. p. Soc ; 

It is called Malus roſea, becauſe its Flowers reſemble er- 
panded Roſes; the Flowers are emollient and moiſtening, and 
2 . Heat of the Fauces, 
the Ery ; 
Beſides r Dale mentions 
the following ; which is rhe 
Malva arborea maritims. Offic. Malva arbores marins 
voſftras. Park. Theat. 301. Raii Hiſt: x. 601. 252, Al- 
thea arborea maritima Gallics. Tourn. Inſt. 97. SEA MAL. 
LOW-TREE. | 
It is common in Gardens, flowers in „ and the Leaves 
N Bonar f Safer thoſe of the other 

OWS. 

MALVASIA, Malmſey, « ſort of Wine, prepared 
after the antient manner, of Grapes left ro wither in 
or dry'd by twiſting the Pedicles, and taking off the Leaves, 


or 
ad by plac og thats upon ſuſpended Hurdles, and ſprinkling them, 


i 
for ſeven Days together, with a very thin fort of Lime or 
ſum. Others call this Wine Malvifium, and Marviſium, and ſup · 
poſe it to be the Arviſium of the Ifland of Scio. 
MALVAVISCUM, a Name in Blazcard for the ALTHA A. 


MALUM, an ambiguous Term ifying an A and a 
ig 3 


Diſeaſe. Malum mortuum is a v ignant Lepra 
or Scabies, ſo called, becauſe it the Body black and li 
and, as it were, mortify'd with black, foul, cruſty Ulcers, void 
Sanies, Senſe, or Pain, ally in the Hi Legs, proceed - 
ing from a very high Corruption of the Blood, and nutritious 
Juices. Malum, in a ſtrict Senſe, ſigni Diſeaſe called the 
3 Oculi, when the Eye exceeds the Bounds of the Eye- 

MALUS. 

The Characters are; 


The End of the Pedicle becomes an 
_ is expanded into a Crown, like a 


Flower is roſaceous, pentapetalous, growing on the Ovary within 
the Crown, with its Pena proceed From the Incerſtices of the 
Segments, and furniſhed many | | 
the internal Circumference of the Calyx. 
increaſed, the Petals fallen off, and the Stamina vaniſhed, the five 
long Tubes, produced fr Centre of the Ovary, alſo wither ; 
the Calyx is contracted, 2 an umbilicated quinque 
capſular, carnous Fruit, called an Apple. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Malus; flore A7 C. B. P. 433. Poma flore multiplici. 
H. Eyſt. o. 1. F. 5. Fig. 1. | 

2. Malus; five Pomum. C. B. P. 433. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 249. 
2 Offic.] 1 1 634. Ger. 1 . 

vs ſativa. Rail Hiſt. a2. 1445. « 3- 451. . 

Park. Thear. 1502. THE APPLE-TREE. 

This is a Tree ſo well known, that it would be ſuperfluous to 


main and Pippin, being the Poma of the 

maj A. — Shops, yield- 
are cordial, comforting the Heart, chearing the Spirits, 

and driving away ; and are v mow and ſtrength- 

ening to Stomach. the Juice of theſe are made Syrup 


of Apples; and it is an Ingredient in the Conſectio Alkermes. 
Gerard ſays, that the Pulp of four or five roaſted Apples, mixed 
well with a Quart of fair Water, and all drank within-the Space 
of an Hour, is a moſt Certain Relief for a Stoppage of Urine, 

12 N | & | * or 


or Strangury ; as alſo for a Gonorrhce1, and Heat of Urine. 'The 
O.nrment called Pomatum ought to be made of a large green juicy 
Apple, called a Pomewater ; but the Pomatum now in Ule is made 
des another Manner. Miller's Bot, O. hop 

Malum, with the firſt Syllable long, comes from the Doric and 
Holic 4nov; for win, which ſignifies not only a Sheep and a 
Breaſt, but alſo a kind of Apple. The Tree is called Malus, in 
Greek pnnia. Voſſius. , | 

The Word Pomum has a larger Signification than Maſum; for 
ſome, under the former, comprehend, alſo, the Nux, or Nut, 
which the Greeks call dxgedpvor (Acrodryon). Some diftinguith 
the Nux from the Pomum, in that the latter has all ics eatable Part 
on the Outſide, incloſing what is hard; whereas the Ns x, on the 
contrary, includes what is eſculent within a hard Shell; but the 
Genus is commonly taken for the Species. Julius Scaliger thinks 
the Word Pomum derived from T4, or rather T@xe, Which 
latter we, alſo, meet with [h, or rA (Poma) from v1 
(Pino) to drink}; becauſe Poa (Apples) remove a Thirſt, and are 
both Mear and Drink at once. 
The Malus is a Tree, ſo well known in all Parts of Europe, as 
to need no Deſcription. Ot the Malum I acknowledge but one 
Species; for what are commonly taken for Species, are only Va 
rieties, differing from one another by ſome Accidents, as Size, 
Figure, Colour, Taſte, and Time of Maturity. Now-I think 
theſe Varieties make no Difference of Species, becauſe they owe 
their Original to Sowing, and are infinice without any certain or 
determinate Number, ſince new ones continually ariſe from ſow- 
ing the Seed. Boch the Bauhines aſſert the Variety of Apples to 
proceed chiefly from the Variety of Inſition; but we think it is 
to be aſcribed to the Seed ſown, ſince, in Inſitions, the Fruit al- 
moſt perpetually follows the Nature of the Graff, or Bud: We 
grant, however, that the Fruit may be improved by Iuſition, in 
— Alteration of its Juice from tart and acid, to mild and plea- 
ant, 
The Virtues of Apples-are various, according to their different 
Taſtes; the acid, harſh, and auſtere, are aſtringent, and therefore 
bind the Belly; but, boiled with Butter, are a proper Food in 
feveriſh Diſorders, according to Schroder, Sweet Apples are of 
an hotter Nature, and have a looſening Quality: The ſouriſh, or 
vinous, ate of a mix'd Nature, and agreeable to the Stomach and 
Heart. 7 Bauhine approves the Judgment of Ariſtotle, that Ap- 
ples ſhould be eaten betore Food; for, in that Caſe, ſays he, they 
are very ealy of Paſlage, and looſen the Belly; bur, taken after 
Food, they only generate Inflations, and diſturb the Stomach, as 
we know, he ſays, by Experience. We find, ſays Ray, upon 
Trial, that the moſt convenient Time for cating of Apples is not 
in the Morning before Dinner, upon an empty Stomach, becauſe 
of Crudities and Ay nor before Supper, for the ſame 
Reaſon. Neither are Apples proper to be eaten immediately after 
Dinner or Supper; but two, three, or four Hours after either 
Meal, when the Stomach is not wholly exhauſted, nor too 
full, Apples are indeed fungous and ſpongy, ſo as to ſwim in 
Water, Whereas Pears fink therein; whence Apples are difficult 
of Concoction. Pears, whether crude or depreſſed, agree better 
with me, ſays J. Baubine, and are more eaſily digeſted, than 
Apples. Tho' Apples may, perhaps, be hurtful to a cold and 
humid Stomach, they are, however, very agreeable to a hot and 
bilious one, and render the Body ſoluble. Almoſt all Apples 
have a Property in common; that, if their expreſſed Juice be drank 
with a little Saffron,, it becomes an Antidote againſt Poiſons, and 
expels Worms, or other Animals, from the Belly. For pungent 
Pains in the Sides Camera rius adviſes a Cataplaſm prepared of a 
ſweet Apple roaſted with ſome pounded Frankincenſe in it. The 
{ame Author, for an Ambuſtion by Gunpowder, preſcribes boil- 
ing a ſweet Apple in Water of the broad-leaved Plantane till it be 
exhauſted ; and then making it with Milk into a Cataplaſm, to be 
applied to the Wound, 

here is a Medicine, which veryoften comes in our Practice, 

and which we highly value; it is prepared of Apples boiled in 
Water, and applied in form of a Poultice to an Inflammation of 
the Eye. The Apples may, alſo, be boiled in Milk of Goats or 
Women, or in Roſe-water, Water of Eyebright, or any other 
cooling Water; but have frequently tried this Medicine without 
Milk, and with good Succels. J. Baubine. It is common, in 
our Country, to apply a putrid Hope to all Sorts of Tumors and 
Inflanamations of the Eyes. We have a memorable Experiment 
to this Purpoſe related by Simon Paulus. I remember, ſays he, 
that a Gentlewoman of a very good Family once told me, that 
ſhe was cured of a Gangrene in her Thigh, by following the Ad- 
vice of a certain Lichotomilt of Szralſund, in applying to the Part 
2 2 of putrid Apples bruiſed and boiled without an Affu- 
ſion of any Liquor; = that the Cure was completed by two 
Applications. Geſuer, with good Succels, adviſed eating a roaſted 
Apple hollowed, and filled with a Dram of Frankincenſe for a 
Dyipncea, and other Diſorders of the Lungs. Raii H. P. 


ARMENIACA, ARMENIACA Maus. 

AURANTIA, . AURANTIA. 
MALUS < Cypoxia, See J Crponia. 

LIuONIA, L1MON. 

MEpica, Mu pic. 


thick. 


MAM 


C PensicA, PyRStcA. 
MALUS ö PUNICA, C See } PUNIca. 
| SYLVESTRIS, AGRIOMELA. 
MAMANGA Prutex. Piſon. An a: boreſcent Shrub in Braſ!, 


called by the Portugueſe LAVAPRAT as. The Leaves are like thoſe 
of the Citron-tree, bur ſortiewhat longer and Tofter, and uſed by 


the Surgeons in the Cure ot Weunds and Ulcers. The expreſſed 
oily Juice of the Pods is reſerved for the Maturation of Abiceſles. 
Raii Iagex. 

MAMAY Arbor. Park. The ſame as Mamrr; which fee. 

MAMBU, a Name for the Arundo Tabax:ifera. 

MAMEI. The Mammiz, Momin, or Toddy-tree. A very 
beautiful Tree in the Ieſt-Tadies, tall and green, like a large Wal- 
nut- tree, with a lofty and broad Top, but ſomewhat pyramidical, 
like the Cypreſs. The Fruit is the ſweeteſt that grows on the 
Iſland of Hiſþaniola, ſometimes petfettly, ſornetimes imperfectiy 
round, and of the Bigneſs of two Fifts. From Incitions made in 
the Branches of this Tree diſtils a copious pellacid Liquor, which 
the Natives receive in Gourds hung under the Wound. They 
call this Liquor Momin or paddy Wine, but it mult be drank 
ſparingly, and not above a Glaſs at a time; for it is an extraordi- 
nary Diuretic, eaſily penetrares and incides, and is an effectual 
Preſervative againſt the Stone, as well as Diſſolvent of ic when 
generated. There are two Species of this Tree, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the different Size of their Fruit. Ra H. P. 1665. | 

MAMIRA. The Name of an Ingredient in what Myrepſas 
and others of the Antients, call the Antidote of the or an 
Prophet Eſarat. Actuariut, according to the Verſion of Ruellius, 
reads the Word Mamera. Mamiras, or Ma mira, is deſcribed by 
P. Ægineta, Lib. 7. to be a ſmall Root of an Herb, very full of 
Knots and Joints, and ſuppoſed to be effectual in atrenuating 
Cicatrices and Albugines in the Eye, becauſe it is endued with a 
dererfive Virtue. This Deſcription of Paulus ſeems to agree to 
the Root, now called in the Shops Doronicum; for this is a ſlender 
Root, diſtinguiſhed by very frequent Nodes or 'Extuberances, 
like Joinrs. If the Palate be conſulted, it has a ſweet Taſte, which 


is immediately ſucceeded by a {light and tranſient Bitterneſs: Hence 
it is manifeſt by the Taſte, that it is of Service for-exterging Cita- 


trices and Albugines. Aetivs and Paulus, in their Deſcription of 
the Antidote of Eſadrat, make no mention of the Mamira. Fuchſfius 
Not. in << Antid 138. 

MAM MAE. The Breaſts. | 
The Name of Mamme, or Breaſts, is given to two Eminenc 
more or leſs round, ſituated in the anterior, and a little toward the 
lateral Parts of the Thorax; their Centre, ot middle Part, lying 
almoſt oppoſite to the bony Extremity of the fixth true Rib on 
_ _ Their Size and Figure vary in the different Sexes, and 

erent , | | 
In Children of both Sexes, and in Males of all Ages, they are 
commonly no more than cutaneous Tubercles, or ſoft Verrucz of 


a rediſh' Colour, called Papillz, or Nipples; each of them being 


ſurrounded by a ſwall, thin, and pretty broad Circle or Disk, 
more or leſs of a browniſh Colour, and an uneven Surface, 
rermed Areola. 

In Females, come to the Age of Puberty, which is ſometimes 
ſooner, ſometimes later, a third Part is joined to the two former, 
which is a convex Protuberance, more or leſs round, of about 
five or ſix Fingers in Breadth; the Papilla and Areola being ſitu- 


ated near the middle of the convex Surface. This is what is pro- 


perly termed Mamma, and it may be termed the Body of the 
reaſt, when compated with the other two Parts. Ir increaſes 
with Age, and is very large in Women with Child, and in thoſe 
that give Suck. In old Age it decreiſes and becomes flabby, 
loſing its natural Conſiſtence and Solidity. 

The Body of the Mammæ is partly glandular, ar:d partly made 
up of Fat; or it is a glandular Subſtance, mixed with Portions of 
the Membrana Adipoſa, the cellulous Pellicles of which ſu 


| 
2 many Blood veſſels, Lympbatics, and ſerous or lactiferous 


ucts, together with ſmall glandular Moleculæ, which depend 
on the former; all of them being cloſely ſurrounded by two 
Membranes, continued from the Pelliculz. 

The innermoſt of theſe two Membranes, which is, in a man- 
ner, the Baſis ot the Body of the Mamma, is thick, and almoſt 


flat, adhering to the Muſculus Peftora'is major. The ſecond or 


ument for 
adhering 


rticular Int 
convex, 


external Membrane is thinner, forming a 
the Body of the Mamma, more or | 
f 1 Cord 80 ſum of the M particular is a ſpongy 
he us Adipoſum of the Mamma in cular is a 
Cluſter, _ or le incerlarded with Fat, or a Collection of mem- 
branous Pelliculæ, which, by the particular Diſpoſition of their 
outer Sides, form a kind of Membrane in Shape of a Bag, in 
which all the reſt of the Corpus Adipoſum is contained. The 


anterior or outer Portion of this Bag, or that which touches the 


Skin, is very thin; but that Side next the Pectoralis major is 


Ducrus LAcCTIFERI. 


The glandular Body contains a white Maſs, which is merely 2 
Collection of membranous Ducis, narrow at their Origin, broad 
in the middle, and which contract again as they Pong — 

a Fap 


M AM 
3 2 form a oo ecle of Communica- 
AREOLA. 


The coloured Circle, or Disk, already mentioned, is formed 
the Skin ; the inner Surface of which ſuſtains a great Number 

9 ſmall glandular Moleculz, of that kind which AMorgagui calls 
Glandule Sebaces. They appear very plainly all over the Areola, 
even on the Outſide, where they form little flat Heights or Emi- 
nences, at different Diſtances, quite round the Circle. | 
Theſe Tubercles are perforated by ſmall Holes, through which 

à kind of ſebaceous or cheeſy Matter, more or leſs liquid, may 


be hueezed out. Sometimes this is a ſerous Liquor, ſomerimes 
a milky Scrum, and ſometimes pure Milk, eſpecially in Nurſes ; 
and I have ſeen both ſerous and milky Drops come out at the 
ame time. 


From rhence I am inclined to think, that theſe Holes commu- 
nicate with the lactiferous Ducts, and that the Tubercles are a 
kind of auxiliary Papillæ added to the true ones. The different 
Matters, or Liquors, that may be ſqueezed from the ſame glandular 
Body, give, alio, room to think, that the Holes in them com- 
— by their Extremities with ſeveral other ſmaller Holes. 


Par FLA. 


| | * 

The Tubercle, which lies in the Centre of the Areola, is term'd 
Papilla, or the Nipple: It is of different Sizes in different Ages 
and Conſtitutions, and in the different Conditions of Females 
in particular. In Women wich Child, or who give Suck, it is 

large, and generally longer and higher than it is thick or 
road; and, when it happens to be ſhort, it cauſes great Uneaſi- 
- neſs to the Child. a / | | 
_ The Texture of the Nipple is » elaſtic, and liable to 
divers Changes of Conſiſtence, being ſometimes harder, ſome- 
times more flaccid : It ſeems to be made up, principally, of liga- 
- mentary Faſciculi, the Extremities of which form the Baſis and 
Apex of the Nipple : Theſe Faſciculi appear to be gently folded 
or curled, during their whole tb; and if, by drawing the 
Fibres out, theſe Folds be deſtroy d, they return again as ſoon 
as that Action ceaſes. f 2 22 | 

Between theſe ſpongy and elaſtic Faſciculi lie ſeven or eight 
particular Tubes, at ſmall Diſtances from each other, and all in 
the ſame Direction: Theſe Tubes end at the Baſis of the Papilla, 


£ 


in the irregular Circle of Communication of the lactiferous 
Ducts, and at the Apex, in the ſame Number of almoſt im- 
' perceptible Holes or Orifices; and, as they are cloſely united 


to the elaſtic Faſciculi, they are folded in the ſame manner with 


Tbe Body of the Papilla is cover d by a thin cutaneous Pro- 
duction, and by the Epidermis; its outer Surface is uneven, be- 
ing full of ſmall Fubercles and Wrinkles; among which thoſe 
near the Circumference of the Nipple ſeem to have a tranſverſe 
or annular Diſpoſition, which, however, is not uniform. 

This Diſpoſition or Direction ſeems to be owing to the elaſtic 
"Folds already mentioned; and, from this fimple Structure, it is 
- eaſy to explain how" Infants in ſucking the Nipple, and Women 

in drawing the Teats of Cows, bring out the Milk: For the 
- excretory Tubes, being wrinkled in the ſame manner as the Faſci- 
culi, do, by theſe Wrinkles or Folds, as by ſo many Valves, hin- 
der the Milk contained in the Ducts from flowing out ; but 
when the Nipple is drawn and elongated, the Tubes loſe their 
Folds, and the Paſſage becomes ſtrair. Beſides this, when 

are drawn with a conſiderable Force, the whole Body of the 
Mamma is increaſed in Lengib, and contracted in Breadth, and 
thereby the Milk is preſſed into the open Tubes; and thus, by 
barely preſſing the Body of the Breaſt, the Milk may be forced 
toward the Nipple, and even th the Tubes. 

The Arteries and Veins diſtributed through the Mammz,. are 
* Ramifieations of the Arteriæ and Venæ Mammariz ; of which 
one kind comes from the Subclaviæ, and are named Mammarie 
Interna; che other from the Axillares, called Mammarie Ex- 


re ruæ. | 
Theſe Veſſels communicate wich each other, with thoſe near 
them, and with the Vaſa 4 The Nerves come prin- 
cipally from ihe HERE a 5 dy means of theſe, communicate 
"with the great Nervi etici. : 
The Ule of 'the — in the Nouriſhment of Children is 
known to all the World: But it is not certainly known what the 
Papillæ and Areolæ in Men can be deſigned ſor. Milk has been 
obſerved in them in Children of both Sexes; and this happen d 
to one of my own Brothers, when he was about two Years of 
Age. Winſlow's Anatomy. 
The Breaſts ate ſubject to various ImparfeCtions and Diſorders. 
Ibs ſome young Women, atier being deliver'd of their firſt 
Child, have their Nipples ſo ſmall, ſunk into the Breafts, 
that the new-born Child cannot take them in its Mouth, in or- 
der to obtain the Milk: It may, therefore, be neceſſary, to pro- 
Cure an older and ſtronger Child, or an adult Perſon uſed to fuck, 
who, by Strength of Suction, may make the Nipple protuberate, 
and extract the Milk. But if this — cannot be con- 
veniently tried, or proves unſucceſsful, 
$ 


; not, or cannot,” ſu 


1. Take 2 GlaG, like that repreſented in T+b. XLII. Nr. 16. 
and 7 00 ge e 
upon the Nipple; and at the Tube BB let it be by 
the Patient: This Operation tmuſt be repeated, till the Nipple 
is ſufficiently ext for the Child. 5 


2. If no ſuch Glaſs is at hand, a Tobacco - be uſed 
in the ſame manner. | 5 9 ; 


Others apply a ſmall Cucurbit (Cupping-glaſ of Ivory or 
0 Alabaſter, in the Form of an Hat, as in 2 19. hic 
they ſuck Rrongly'with their Mouth. | 


T have, ſays Heiſter, 'inother ſort of Glaſs, which may be called 
a Sucking-glils, tepreſented in Fig. 20. which being hetted-im 
warm Water, or before the Fire, in order to rarefy and _ the 

it will not 


Air, and having its Mouth A —4 — to the Ni 

only be begue, bur the Milk will be , and Inflam- 
mations of the Breaſt will be thereby abated. When the Suction 
of the Glaſs diminiſhes, the Milk may be let out at the Aperture 
B, which was before cloſed with Wax. The Glaſs = 


heated, as in Cupping, and the Whole ſtopped with Wax, 
plication may be repeated till the Intention is anſwer'd. 
Laftly, Young Whelps, before they have T. have been 
ſaccefully uſed for this —— II | 


FresVREs AND ExvUi.ctRaTIONS OF THE Nip. 


Women in Child-bed, who ſuckle their own Children, are fre- 
2 afflicted with wy painful Fiſſures and Ulcerations in 
their Breaſts: In theſe Caſes, a Mucilage of Quince-ſeed may be 
very beneficial; or anoint the Nye with rhe Oil of 5 
mixed with a little of the Oil of Wax; or the Oil of Myrth per 
Deliquium may , advantageouſly be uſed. in the ſame manner ; 
or, laſtly, a fine Powder of Gum T th may be ſprinkled 
on them through a Piece of Muſlin. Child ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to ſuck as ſeldom as poſſible, as the Suction muſt im 
the Cura; and the Shift of the Patient muſt be carefully kept 
from adhering to the Nipple, which, after the Child has done 
Sucking, ſhould be waſhed with a Solution of a ſmall Quanti 
of the Sugar of Lead, in Plantane-water,, and then covered with 
« Cap of Ivory, Marble, or white Wax, like that in Tab. XLII. 

8-19. 


INrLAMMATIONsS OF THE BREAST. 


Inflammations of the Breaſts frequeotly happen to Child-bear- 
ing Women, and generally a few Days after their Delivery. If 
the Milk ſhould be impelled into the Breaſt with too much 
Force, or in too great a Quantity, which, at ſuch times, is of- 
ten the Caſey and if the Woman ſhould be attacked with a Col 
or have her Mind diſturbed by Fear Angers or Grief, or drink 
cold Liquors, the ſanguiferous and laCtiferous Veſlels being by 
theſe means obſtructed, the Breaſts muſt conſequently become 
tumefied, and be affected with great Heat, Redneſe, Hardneſs, 
and violent Pain, Theſe Tumors ſometimes proceed from the 
fame Cauſes in Women who give Suck, even a conſiderable Time 
after their Delivery, and ſometimes in thoſe who have no Milk. 
I have even obferved, ſays Heiſter, the ſame Caſe in a Man, 
which was occaſioned by à great Fright ; one Breaſt was 

E e tumefied, and hi ated into an Abſceſs,, from 
which I extracted, at the firſt ing, above two Pounds of 
Matter, to the great Surprize the Patient and Dy Renders, 
This kind of I mation is uſually accompanied with à Fever, 
or great Heat over all the Body, with a quick Pulſe, Thirſt. 
iam. and difficult Reſpiration ; and it is generally preceded 

a Shivering. 

Tho! — — moſt frequently to Women 
who have been lately deliver d, and do not ſuckle the Child, yet 
they may often ariſe from the Cauſes above- mentioned, in thoſe 
who have left off giving Suck, or from a Blow, Contuſion, or 
other external Injury. | 

Theſe Inflammations are not always equally violent. Some- 
times the whole Breaſt, ſometimes one Side of it, and ſome- 


times but a ſmall Portion of it, is affected: Sometimes the In- 


flammation is near the Skin, and at other times deeply ſeated: 


Sometimes the Symptoms, ſuch as the Redneſs, Heat, Tenſion, 


and Pain, are more intenſe ; and ſometimes of a milder Nature. 
The ſmaller the Tumor, and the lighter the Inflammation 
e is the x : 1 it pony bp di- 
ſ] » Without being brought to a ration: On the con- 
trary, che more violent the Syroptonas the greater 1s like to be 
the Suppuration ; which ſometimes ates into a Scirrhus, 

and a Scirrhus is almoſt always ſucc by a Cancer. : 
This. Diſorder may be ecafily prevented, in thoſe-who will 
their Children, vp reaging ores Ceri 
iſter upon Linen, with a Perforation in the Middle, to tranſ- 
mit the Nipple, and pplying it warm to the Breaſt, ſoon after 

Delivery, — it Wi Sage ſomewhat tight, in order 
to prevent the Acceſſion of the Milk. It may, K 


. 


* 


M 


the Galattites, or Milk-ſtone, or prin kfilver, in a 
Nur Ma from the Neck, down the Back of the Patient, and to 
ly between the Scapulz 2 Plaiſter of Frog-ſpawn mixed with 
of Lead, and Oil of Henbane. The efficacious in- 
ternal Medicines are thoſe which the if cheir 


promote 
Flux be not already ſufficient; ſuch as the Eſſences of Myrrh, 


Amber, and Saffron, or the Elixir Proprietatis. The Diet muſt, 
at the ſame time, be wy low, till AﬀMux of Milk to the 
Breaſts is much diminiſhed ; for which Purpoſe Broths, Tea, and 
the like thin watry Aliments, ſhould be continued fore Days. 
But, if the Mother is deſirous to ſuckle her own Child, the beſt 
Means to prevent an Inflammation of the Breaſt is to keep free 
from Colds, and carefully to avoid all violent Affections of the 
Mind ; letting the Child ſuck often, to prevent the Stagnation of 
the Milk. Diet ſhould principally conſiſt of Broths, and 
thin Fluids, for the firſt Week, in order to leſſen the Quantity 
of Milk, and hinder its being inſpiſſated in the Veſſels : But when 
a Tumor and Inflammation begin to diſcover themſelves in the 
Breaſts, let Diſcutients be applied, both externally and internally, 
without Delay; by which means a Suppuration or Scirrhus may 
be prevented, which often leave mly Cicatrices behind 
chem. 

La Motte's Method of treati 
134. p. 668. is to endeavour firſt to reſolve the Tumor, by 
Bleeding, emollient Clyſters, and a low Regimen, by Applications 
of warm Milk and Brandy, and an Ointment of Oil of Roſes, 
Lilies, and Chamomile. | 

Heiſter affirms, that the moſt powerful Diſcutient which he 
has experienced on theſe Occaſions, is the Sperma Ceri Plaiſter. 
Over the Plaiſter may be laid a digeſtive Bag, made warm, and 

ſtuffed wich Bran and Salt, or with the Flowers of Elder, Cha- 
momile, Melilot, and Lavender; and the Seeds of Fennel, Cu- 
min, and Aniſe. Some, inſtead of theſe Bags, Lamb-skin 
over the Plaiſter, which not only defends the Breaft from the 
external Cold, but is a iſcutient on theſe Occaſions. 
Another ſucceſsful digeſtive Application for theſe Tumors, is a 
Calf's Bladder, filled with a warm Decoction of the Flowers of 
Elder and Chamomile, which ſhould be often laid to the tume- 
fied Breaſt, having its Heat renewed when neceſſary. Of the 
fame Virtue is the Plaiſter of ſimple Diachylon, either alone, or 
mixed with Sperma Ceti. The Rob of Elder, or Venice Treacle, 
mixed with the Salt of -Wormwood, being ſpread upon Linen, 
and applied warm by way of Liniment, have excellent Effects 
in difpelling theſe Tumors, eſpecially if covered with warm di- 
geſtive Bags: But theſe Applications are to ſome diſagreeable, 
as they daub the Skin, Linen, and Bed-clothes. To theſe we 


may add Vinegar of Litharge, Vinegar in which Cumin has 


been boiled, and Lime-water, which may be applied by means 
of Linen Compreſſes impregnated with the hot N and 
often repeated. Many eſteem the Expreſſion of the Milk upon 
burning Coals, an excellent Remedy; but, however idle and 
ſuperſtirious it may appear, it ought not to be entirely rejected, 
15 it may operate ſucceſsfully, by ſtrongly influencing the Ima- 
| | mmm of a ſuperſtitious Woman. It the Breaſts are greatly 
iſtended with Milk, let it be ſucked out by a Child, an old 
Woman, or a Puppy, or by the Application of the Glaſs In- 
ſtrumenr already deſcribed, till the Tumor ſubſides, and the Pain 


es. 
But if the Inflammation will not yield in four or five Days, 
or if, as is often the Caſe, the 2 is conſulted too late, 
the ſafeſt Method is to haſten the Suppuration with all E 
dition, rather than hazard its e into a Scirrhus or Can- 
cer by Delay. For this Purpoſe the Diachylon-plaiſter, with the 
Gums, or Plaiſter of Henbane, ſhould be ſpeedily applied. But 
the following Cataplaſms, or ſome of thoſe deſcribed under the 
Article ABsctssvs, for the Maturation of Abſceſſes, will be 
more effectual: 


Take of Ryemeal, half an Ounce, or an Ounce; of Honey 
a ſufficient Quantity to form a Cataplaſm: Then add 
a ſmall Quantity of Milk and Saffron, and let it be ſpread 
warm upon Linen, applied to the Breaſts, and often re- 
newed. Or, | 


Take of Ryemeal, four Ounces; of Galbanum diſſolved in 
the Yolk of an Egg, one Ounce; Vinegar, three Ounces ; 
Water, a ſufficient: Quantity for boiling theſe Ingredients 
into a Cataplaſm. Or, 


Take of Leaven, two Ounces; Honey, half an Ounce ; Ve- 
nice Soap ſliced, and Oil of Chamomile, each two Ounces : 
Let theſe be mixed her in a Pot, over the Fire, into 


the Form of a Cara 4 4 


_ Theſe Cataplaſms are to be applied hot, and very often, to the 
Breaſts, k Ado Ke Goya wo eee 
retain the Heat, till the Tumor burſts of itſelf, which it often 
does from the Thinneſs of the Skin in this Part; or otherwiſe it 
may be conveniently opened by the Knife. If Neceſſity will 
permit, the Inciſion ſhould always be made in the lower Parc of 


thoſe Caſes, as appears by Ob/.. 


| but ] believe their Difference is not remarked by t 


the Breaſt, to conceal 
ES 
ve 

ferred. , 2 

After the Pus has been » the Treatment muſt pro- 
ceed as directed under the Articles Anscssus and VULNvs. 
Let the Ulcer be firſt mundified with ſome 373 Ointment, 
and then apply ſome healing Balſam, as that of Pers, with the 


Oil of Eggs, and of Wax. But when the Suppuration has pene- 
trated deep, inject into tbe Wound the cleantn Decoction of 


Sanicle and Ladies-mantle, mixed with Honey of. Roſes ; and, 
to prevent the Lips of the Wound from before the 
Bottom is introduce a ſoft Tent, or Lint, 
which, as the new Fleſh riſes from the Bottom, may gradu- 


ally leſſened, and at laſt removed. 

Sometimes theſe Tumors will neither yield to Diſcuſſion nor 
Suppuration, but will continue for M and even Years. In 

young and healthy People, this Sort is not very troubleſome, 
nor is there much Danger of their growing ſcirrhous or can- 
cerous, or that they ſhould always remain. In ſuch Caſes, let 
the Patient be kept always chearful, and let the Sperma Ceti 
Plaiſter be kept conſtantly applied to the Tumor, which muſt 
be carefully defended from the external Cold. By this Method 
Tumoſs Duration habe — diminiſhed, and, at laſt, 
diſappeared. But in Women advanced in Years, and of a me- 
lancholy ſorrow ful ate, ſuch invererare Tumors are ſub- 
ject to degenerate into a Scirrhus, or Cancer. Heiſter Chirurg. 
See CANCER, and AMPUTATIo. - 

MAMMARIA- VAS A. The Mammary Veſſels; that is, 
the Veins and Arteries of the Breaſts. 

MAMMIFOR MES PROCESSUS. The Mammiform or 
Maſtoide Proceſſes of the Temporal Bone. See Carur. Theſe 
Proceſſes are, likewiſe, called Mammillares. 

 MAMMOERA MAS. A Name for the Payaya MAS. 

MAMMOERA FoEMINAa. A Name for the Papaya; Frucła 
Melopeponis fe. 

 MANACA. Maregr. Piſon. A Braſillan bacciferous Shrub, 
with an umbilicated Fruit, like that of the Juniper; containing 
three elliptical Seeds, of the Size of Lentils. Part uſed in 
Medicine is the Root, which is » ſolid, and whitiſh; its 
medullary Subſtance, reduced to Powder, has very conſiderable 
Effects; but becauſe it works too violently, both upwards and 
downwards, in the ſame manner as Scammony, or the Eſula, it 
is uſually given only to very robuſt Perſons, and then with Cor- 
rectives, and in a juſt Doſe. It has ſomewhat of a Bitterneſs and 
Acor. The Root, macerated in Water, makes a Fomentation, 
or Bath, for thoſe who are afflicted with wandering Pains of the 
Joints, eſpecially ſuch as are contracted by Cold. The Plant is uſed 
as a Vulnerar the Braſilians. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

MANATI. . Schrod. 5. 2 Hern. 323. Charlt. de Piſc. 

9. Manati Indorum. Aldrov. de Piſc. 728. Jonſ. de Piſc. 156. 

ondel. de Piſc. 1. 490. Manati Phoce genus. Cluſ. Exot. 
132. Manati, ſeu Vacca marina. Raii Synop. A. 193: Sloan. 
Jam. 2. 329. THE SEA-COW. 

The Part of this Animal, which is in Uſe, is the Os Petroſum 
of the Head, which is cruſtaceous, white, and like Ivory, of 
various Forms. It is much recommended for wearing away the 
Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, and for eaſing * and 
colic Pains. Schroder. Geoffroy ſays, that it has the Reputation 
of preventing an arp res 1 if worn about the Neck. Fred. 
Hofman recommends it in Epilepſy. 

This Animal is faid to be very fond of Mankind. 

MANBRUX. Silver. Rulandus. 

MANCANILLA. The Manchineel-tree. 

The Characters are ; 

It has male Flowers, or Catkins, which are produced at re- 
mote Diſtances from the Embryos on the ſame Tree; theEm- 
bryo becomes a round fleſhy Fruit, in which is contained a rough 
woody Nut, incloſing four or five flat Seeds. 

Her mentions three Species of this Tree ; which are, 
I. Mancanilla Pyri facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. THE MAN- 
CHINEAL, WITH THE FACE OF A PEAR-TREE. 

2. Mancanilla aquefolii foliis. Plam. Now. Gen. co. THE 
MANCHINEEL, H LEAVES LIKE HOLLY. 

N Mancanilla Lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. Nov. Gen. F0. THE, 
MANCHINEEL, WITH OBLONG LAUREL-LEAVES. 

The Manchineel, is a Native of the Weſt Indies, where it 
| on low ſandy Ground, or near Gullies where Water runs. 

three Sorrs here mentioned are diſtinguiſhed 1 
atives. 
They grow to be very large Trees equal to the Size of an Oak, 
— fre each eſtemed for their 3 Sons 8 — into 
anks, t over to England. It is r Cabinets, 
Book-caſes, &c. and will poliſh very well, is of a beautiful Grain, 
and will laſt a long time. In cutting down theſe Trees they are 
very careful to burn out the Juice of the Bark, before they begin ; 
otherwiſe they are in Danger of loſing — 4 tr by ſome of the 
Sap getting into them, which is of a milky Colour, and fo very 
cauſtic, that it will raiſe Bliſters on the Skin, and burn Holes in 
Linen. W 


— 
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MAN 


and Size of a Golden · pippin, for which many of the Europeans 
bave taken it; and ſome, by eating it, loſt their Lives, and 
others have greatly ſuffered. Tbe Fleſh is not much thicker 
than a Crown Piece, and not -diſagreeable to the Taſte, 
bur will corrode the Mouth and Throat. The Leaves of 
theſe Trees abound, alſo, with a r which is of the 
fame Nature, ſo chat it is dan ing under their Drip. 
The Cattle in America never ſhelter themſelves under them; and 
ſcarcely will any Vegetable grow under their Shade; yer the Goars 
F rn 
ilk, Miller's Bet. Of. ' 
The Remedy for the Affections, or Diſorders, induced by the 
uice or Dew of this Tree, which mitigates and repreſſes the 
A and Inflations, is a clear Water found within the 
Shell of a Snail, called the Soldier, or the Oil extracted from the 
ame Inſect, without the Help of Fire. Raii Hiſt. Plane. 
MANCGRON. Oribaſius, in Collect. Med. L. 11. thus deſcribes 
the Mancoron: It is, ſays be, a Sort of concreted Honey, con- 
tained in Canes, of the Conſiſtence of Salt, found in Arabia 


Felix and India, and breaking under tbe Teech like Salt. By. 


this Deſcription it ſhould ſeem to be a Sort of Sugar, 

MANCURANA, aue Marjoram. N. Myrepſus, 
SMANDARU, or THE POD-BEARING MALABARIAN 
TREE, WITH BIFID LEAVES. This Tree, in Jacob. Za- 
von Hiſt. is deſcribed under the Name of Aſtra, or Arbor 
5. Thome. A Branch of this Tree, under the Name of Arbor 
S. Thome, was, ſent by Dr. Herman to Dr. Syen, from the 
Iſland of Zeylon, with this Obſeryation, that ſtriated Marks of 
Blood appeared in the Flowers, from their being ſprinkled wich 
the Blood of St. Thomas, who is believed to have preached the 
Goſpel in Malabar and Zeylon. Ray mentions four Species of 
this Tree. | 

The firſt is the Chovanne Mandaru prima. S. M. Arbor S. 
Thome. D. Herman. _ Kare, Malabarica. foliis bifidis, 

te ſtriato. D. Syen. 
R * 8 — boiled — — ſucceſsfully 
\ inſtead of Sugar of Roſes, as a gentle Purgative. 

. Spe is the . Mandaru ſecunda. H. M. 
Arbor ſiliqnoſs Malabarica foliis befidis majoribus, flore intenſins 


wralcente. 4 1784 
. Tr Root chewed is good for Pains of the Head and Teeth; 
bruiſed with dry Ginger, and applied to the Part, it mitigates the 
Pain of the Gout. The Vapour of a DecoCtion of the Leaves 
eaſes Pains in the Body, being received by the affected Part. The 
Flowers {imply eaten are purgative; the Bark, Flowers, and Fruit 
bruiſed together, and mixed with Water, in which Rice has been 
wits are effectual for maturaring and breaking Abſceſſes. 
The third is the Volutta Mandars H. M. Arbor ſfiliquoſa Malab. 
3 bifidis minor, flore candido, ſtriato. D. Syen. It agrees in 
irtues with the others. | | 
The lat is the Canſchena pou. H. M. Arbor ſiliquoſa Malab. 
foliis bifidis minoribus flore albo flaveſcente ſtriato. D. Syen. 
Mandaru quarta Species, Flos Divi Thom. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Compton, Biſhop of London, had one of 
this Species growing in bis Garden in the Year 1687. Re H. P. 


1751. | 
7. MAN D:BULA, LUCII PISCIS.. Theſe are abſorbent, and 
paſs with ſome for a good Sudorific, being taken in the Quantity 
of a Dram in Carduus-water. They are by others recommended 
in Pleuriſies. Geoffroy. See Lucius. 

MANDIHOCA. See MaN Hor. 
MAN D OBI. See ARACHYDNA.. 
L. AGHTA: RN 

e Characters are; 

Tue Flower is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, and multifid; the 
Fruit is ſoft, 2 and contains Seeds, which are for the moſt 

rt kidney - ſhaped. | 

1 Tore gt — three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Mandragor#; flore ſubcceruleo raſcente. C. B. P. 169. 
M. H. 531. Mandragors femina. J. B. 618. 2 

8 ragora; fructũ rotundo. C. B. P. 169. Rai Hif. 1. 
668. Tours. Inſt. 76. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 70. Mandragora. Offic. 
Mandragoras mas. Ger. 281. Emac. 352. Park. Nur 
r * as mes vulgatior. Park. Theat. 343. MAN- 

AKE. r . | 
The Mandrake has a large browniſh Root, ſometimes fingle, 
and ſometimes divided into two or three Parts, growing deep in 
the Earth, from which ipring ſeveral large dark-green Leaves, a 
Foot. and more in Length, and four or five Inches broad, ſharp- 
pointed at the Ends, of a fetid Smell; from among theſe {pri 
the Flowers, each on a ſeparate Foor-ſtalk, about the Height 
Bigneſs of a Primtoſe, of a whitiſh Colour, of one bell-fathioned 
Leaf, cut into five Segments, ſtanding in a large five-corner'd 
Calyx ; and are ſucceeded by ſmooth round Fruit, about as big as 
« ſmall Apple, of a deep-yellow Colour when ripe, and of a very 


Smell. It grows wild in $ Italy, and Twrkey, but in 

— — bed ler Leaves and Roots are uſed. 
This Plant is rarely uſed inwardly, many eſteeming it to be 
Mer. Il. and of a poiſonous Nature; though others deny it, 


MAN 
and ſay, that 
F ee ry 


and ſcrophulous Swellings: 
good to take away l 


met with; 


its Place is generally S 
5 and 


Tobacco. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Mandrake is commonly reckoned Natcotics 
Hypnctiens whether this be true of the Bark of the Root, which 
is the Part uſed in the Shops, I am not certain; but the Fruit is 
without doubt unjuſtly Caf . Caſp. Hoſſman confeſſes him- 
ſeif unable to determine, whether the Apple, either wich or wich- 
out the Rind, may be eaten with Safety ot not. Aetizs ſeems 
to aſcribe all the Malignity to the Seeds, as if the Pulp without 
them was harmleſs, eaten in an exceſſive Quantity. Thar 
the Pulp, however, may be eaten together with the with- 
out Injury, appears from the Example of F. Faber L | 
Profeſſor of Botany at Rome, who, as we are aſſured by J Nr. 
rent. in his Notes on Hernandez, de Plantis Mexic. before his 
Auditors eat up a large Mandrake-apple, Seed and all, in the 
Morning faſting, without any conſequent Sleeping, or any the 
leaſt, ill Symptom. And, that the Experiment might be the 
ſurer, he continued, he ſays, without taking any thing elſe till 
Dinner-time, which was forme Hours. The ſai J. Terrentius 
ſays, he has very often tried the ſame Experiment. | 

Since, therefore, Mandrake-apples are both eſculent and ſweet- 
ſcented, we need ſearch for no other Interpretation of the He- 
brew Word Dudaim, which Reuben brought to his Mother Leah; 
and ſince, as the Antients aſſure us, the Seed of the Mandrake 
taken inwardly, purges the Uterus, it is probable, that Rachel, 
being acquainted this Property of the Seed, might be very 
deſirous of theſe Apples „after cleanſing, by their 
the away the might be the better diſ to conceive. 7 


The Bark of the Root, which is im from other Coun- 
tries, chiefſy from Italy, is narcotic, ſays Schroder, and ſopori- 
ferous, and ſeldom uſed ＋ 2 outwardly, it is of Service 
in Redneſs and Pains of the Eyes, be hard Tu 
Strumæ, and the like. It is uſual with ſtrolli cks 
Mountebanks to expoſe and ſell to ignorant Perſons for Mand 
Nat I N on of = 28 of ſome other 

ants, as of t c undo, inci of 
Bryony, Ra Hiſt. Plant. Fan 

3. Mandragora , flore cceruleo , foliis undulatis, non aſperis; 
fructu ovato. Borrhaave Index alter Plant. Val. 1. p. 70. 

The Plant, brought into a Chamber, or cloſed Room, res 
Sleep to thoſe who want it. The Root works vi y, both 
upwards and downwards, the Conſequence of which is a Loſ of 
Strength, and ſometimes Convulſions. The Leaves, boiled in 
Milk, and reduced to the Form of a Cataplaſm, are effectual in 
2 22 and ſcirrhous Tumors. . Hiſt. Plant. aſtript. 

Than. 

MANDRAGORAS. The ſame as ManDRAGORA. 

MANDRAGORITES, A es ſee/ Thc, Mandrake-wine, is 
thus prepared: | | 


Take of the Bark of the Root of Mandrake, half a Pound: 
Cut ir into thin Slices, ſtring them, and let them down into 
nine Gallons of Wine, there to hang for three Months; 
after which, draw off the Liquor into another Veſſel. 


The ordinary Doſe is a quarter of a Pint, in double the Quan- 
yl of Paſſum, They Of that half a Pint of this Liquor, 
mixed in fix Pints of Wine, induces Sleep and a Carus ; but 
that a Cyathus (the twelfth Part of a Pint) in a Pint of Wine, 
proves mortal. The moderate Uſe of it takes away the Senſe 
of Pain, and thickens Rheums. It works the ſame Effects, if 
ſmelled to, or injected in Clyſters. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 81. 

MANDSJADL. H. M. Is an Indian ſiliquous or Pod-bearing 
Tree, with a ſpiked pentapetalous Flower, and long Pods, con- 
taining nodous ſcarlet-coloured Beans. The Tree is one of the 
talleſt in the Kingdom of Malabar, bears Fruit the twentieth Year 
after planting, and lives two hundred Years. 

The Wood is of common Uſe for various Purpoſes, on ac- 
count of its Solidity, The Leaves, reduced to Powder, are uſed 
in the Pagan religious Rites. The Seeds, which are not ungrate- 


ful to the Taſte, are eaten by the common People, either boil'd 


8 or ground to a Meal ; and are, beſides, of great Uſe to 
Goldſmiths and Jewellers, who, on account of their exact Equa- 
lity, employ them inſtead of Grains in weighing their Wares ; 
for each Matjelina, as * call them, weighs four Grains, ſuch 
2s are in Uſe among the oldſmiths, who, alſo, of the bruiſed 
Seeds, moiſtened with Water, and Borax, prepare a Glue for 
conglutinating the finer Sort of Veſſels, when broken. Of the 
bruiſed Leaves the Phyficians prepare a Potion for mitigating 
Pains in the Loins. Rai Hiſt. Plant. ; 
MANGA. Offic. Manga . magno reniformi. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1550. Commel. Flo. . 1. 170. Mangas. Park. 
t. 1631. Mangas, five Ambs, J. B. 1. 173, Amygdalam 
referens frucłus birſutus. Ejuſd. 1. 173. Mangas & Amba Linſ- 
120 | chotani, 


0 ——ꝛ— 


chatani, Chab. 12. as Domeſlica, Plutr. Almag. 147. 
Par, Bat. Prod. 35 1. Perfice fimilis putamine villeſo. C. B. 
Pin. 440. Manga, Amba, Ambe, & Ambe. Camel. Miß. 
Arbor Mangifera. Bont. 95. Jons. Dendr. 72. Conc - x a 
India Orimmtalis comantibus floribus & fere corymboſis. . 
Phytog. Tab. 142. Fig. 1. u. Hort. Mal. 4. 1. 
Tab. 1. 2. Amba Perfica Indica frultũ villeſo, Herm. Muſ. 


Zeyl. 5 

1 8 The Mango TREE. 

Tt is a vaſt Tree, forty Foot in Height, and eighteen in 
Thickneſs, and ſpreads its numerous Branches all around at a 
great Diſtance, being always green, and bearing Fruit once or 
twice every Year, from ſix or ſeven Years old to an hundred. 
It is p by Infition, or ſowing the Seed, in Malabar, 
> Bengall, Pegu, and many other Countries of the EAI 

7 

The Fruit is of a round oblong Figure, flat, lightly finu- 
ated, or hollow'd at the Sides, and ſhaped much like a Kidney, 
bigger than a Gooſe Egg, ſmooth, ſhining, firſt green, ſpec- 
kled with white, then inclining to yellow, and at laſt of a 
Gold-Colour; it has a yellowiſh and ſucculent Pulp, not un- 
like that of a Peach; or rather a Plumb, firft acid, then acido- 
dulcid, and pleaſant to the Taſte. Within the Pulp is con- 
tained an oblong, compreſſed and lanuginous Stone, thin, yet 
very hard and tenacious, and including a calous, oblong Ker- 
nel, very like an oblong Almond, and of the ſame Bigneſs, 
and of a bitteriſh, though not unpleaſant Taſte. | 

There ate various Sorts of this Fruit, as there are of our 
Apples and Pears, which are very different, according to the 
Countries where they grow: That Species, which is without a 
Stone, and is very grateful to the Palate, ſeems to us only a Va- 
ricty, or a degenerated Fruit. The Fruit is cut into Slices, 
and eaten either without Wine, or macerated in Wine; it is 
alſo candy'd, in order to its Preſervation. Sometimes they 
open it with a Knife, and fill up the Middle with freſh Gin- 

r, Garlick, Muſtard and Salt, with Oil or Vinegar, that 
they may ext it with Rice, or after the Manner of pickled 

ive. 

As to its Temperament; this Fruit is cold and moiſt, though 
the Indian Phyſicians affirm the contrary, We make uſe of 
pickled Mangoes, which are imported to us, as we do of pickled 
Cucumbers, for Sauce to roaſted Meat. The Stones roaſted 
are ſaid to cure a Looſeneſs, which Garcias found to be true. 
The Wood of the Tree, with Cinders, is uſed for burning the 
Carcaſes of the Pagans, as being conſecrated to this Rite; 
whence it ſerves alſo for Coffins, in which repoſit their 
Dead; but it is but of a ſoft Subſtance, andof ſhort Duration. 

The Stalks ſupply the Place of Arequa, or Caunga, in the 
chewing of Betel; the ſame calcined and reduced to Powder, 
take away Warts, Of the tender Leaves, with the Bark of 
the Avanacoe, that is, the Ricinus, the Seed of Cummin, and 
Parpadagam, is made a Decoction, which is highly beneficial 
in t h, Aſthma, and other Affections of the Thorax. 
The Bark of the Tree pulverized, and taken in Chicken-broth, 
is an excellent Diſſolvent of extravaſated and coagulated Blood, 
occaſioned by a Fall, in any Part of the Body. The Juice of 
the Bark, with the White of an Egg, and a very little Opi- 
um, taken inwardly, is a preſent Remedy againſt the Diarrhea, 
Dyſentery and Teneſmus. Of the Gum of the Tree, and the 
Flowers of Rice, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of O- 
pium and Pepper, are prepared Pills, which alſo cure all ſorts 
of Fluxes of the Belly. Of the Flower of the dry'd Kernels, 
the Natives have the Art of preparing various kinds of Food. 

MAN G AIBA, Maregr. & Piſen, is a pruniferous or 
Plumb-bearing Tree of Braſil, with an. oval Fruit, containing 
many Seeds. It is a beautiful Tree, of the Bigneſs and Shape 


of our acid Cherry-tree; the Fruit is of the Size of a Plumb, 


or a Hen's Egg, roundiſh or oval, and of a Gold-Colour, ſpec- 
kled with red. The Seeds are yellow, flat, and from fix or 
ſeven, to twelve or more in Number ; and containing, under a 
thin Skin, like that of ſweet Almonds, but viſcid, a very white 
Kernel, of a ſweet Taſte; for which Reaſon the Seeds are 
ſwallow'd entire in eating the Fruit. The Fruit is not eatable 
before it falls off ſpontaneouſly ; for while it continues on the 
Tree, it is full ot a tart and bitter Milk, ſo that the Cattle will 
hardly meddle with it before it is ripe ; but as ſoon as it falls to 
the Ground, it acquires a Maturity. Great Quantities are 
daily gathered under the Trees, and ſuch as are not throughly 
ſoft, are ſet aſide for a Night, that they may ſoften, When it 
is duly ripe, it is eaſy of Digeſtion, qualifies the burning Heats 
of the Viſcera, and refreſhes thoſe who labour under Fevers. In 
ſhort, the Fruit is not ſubject to injure the Stomach, though 
= freely eaten by a Perſon faſting, except that, being of a 
cold, humid and diffipable Nature, it excites Flatulencies, and 
enuſes a Stool, | 
4. Fa 


At the End of Winter, that is, in Auguf, the Free begins 
to flower, and for above nine Months is loaded with Plumbs, 
Raii Hift. Plant. p. 1644. 

MANGANESE. S Macrts1a. 

 MANGARATIA. Se Zincinzs. 

MANGAS, The ſame as: MANGA. ' 

MANGIER-BLANCE, a Species of un; the ſame 
with the Cuſtard-Apple, Ses Axona. 

MANGLE, the Mangrove Tree. S GuarAnaArta. 

MANGO, a Slave-Merchant. Theſe P as Galen 
informs us, were verſed in the Art of ſetting off their Slaves 
to the beſt Advantage, by employing Unctions, Pication, and 
ſtriking emaciated Parts gently with proper Inſtruments, in or- 
der to render them plump and beautiful. 

MANGOSTANS, Bontii, is an Indian Fruit, of the 
Size of a ſmall Orange; it is cardiac and ſtomachic, and its 
Rind or Peel is aftringent. Lemery des Drogues. | 

MANGOUSTE, MANGOUSE, an [ndian Qua- 
druped, much like our Weaſels, only a little longer and thicker, 
The Indians aſcribe ſeveral Virtues to its Parts: The Liver, 
they ſay, is good for the Epilepſy; the Fleſh pulverized and 
applied, cures the Bites of venomous Beaſts; the Gall is 
for Diſeaſes of the Eyes; the Fat is an excellent Remedy for 
cold Humours, Rheumatiſms, and the Pains of the Gout, Le- 
mery des Drogues. 

MANGUE, The ſame as MANGLE. See Guara- 
RAIBA. | 

MANHE B. Scoria. Rulandus. 

MANIA, Madneſs. 

There is an abſolute Neceſſity for reducing Melancholy and 
Madneſs to one Species of Diſorder, and conſequently of con- 
ſidering them in one joint View, ſince, from daily Obſervation 
and Experience, we find, that they both ariſe the ſame 
common Cauſe and Origin, that is, an exceſſive Congeſtion of 
the Blood in the Brain, which is a weak and tender Part of the 
Body; and that they only differ in Degrees, and with reſpect 
to the Time of Invaſion ; fo that Melancholy may be juſtly 
taken for the primary Diſorder, and Madneſs for an Augmen- 
tation, or an accidental Effect of it. This was the Opinion 
of the ancient Phyſicians, Thus Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 1, 
Cap. 16. informs us, that Madneſs is nothing but Melan- 
choly arrived at a higher Degree, and that the Connection be- 
tween theſe two Diſorders is ſo great, that a Tranſition from 
the one to the other eaſily happens. Aretæus alſo, in Lib. 3. 
Cap. 5. tells us, that Melancholy is the Beginning and Origin 
of Madneſs, which is brought on rather by the Increaſe of 
lancholy than by any other Cauſe. This Doctrine is conſirm'd 
by daily Experience and accurate Obſervation, fince we find 
that melancholic Patients, eſpecially if their Diſorder is invete- 
rate, eaſily fall into Madneſs, which, when removed, the Me- 
lancholy again diſcovers itſelf, though the Madneſs afterwards 
returns at certain Periods: Nor are the Meaſures to be taken 
for the Cure of theſe two Diſorders greatly different from each- 
other, ſince the Phyſician, who knows how to remove or leſſen 
the immediate Cauſe of Melancholy, is by this very Means 
qualified either for preventing or curing Madneſs. 

But before we conſider the Nature, Generation and Diffe- 
rence of theſe Diſorders, we ſhall, from the Antients, and eſpe- 
cially the Greeks, among whom various Species of Deliriums 
were very common, give an Account of the ſeveral Phenome- 
na, Signs and Marks, by which Melancholy and Madneſs diſ- 
cover themſelves. But none has given a more juſt and accu- 
rate Hiſtory of theſe Diſorders than Aretæus, who, in Lib. 3. 
gives us the following Marks of Melancholic Patients. Thats, 
ſays he, who are afflited with Melancholy, are fad, dejected 
and dull, without any apparent Cauſe. They tremble for Fear, 
are deſtitute of Courage, afflicted with Watchings, and fond of 
Solitude. They are prone to Anger, changeable in their Tem- 


- per, and ask a Reaſon for the moſt trifling and inconſiderable 


Occurrences, They are at ſome Seaſons ſo covetous, that 
they will part with nothing, but ſoon after become filly and 
prodigal. They are generally coſtive, ſometimes diſcharge no 
Feeces at all, and at other Times their Excrements are dry, 
round, and covered with a black and bilious Humour. "They 
diſcharge a ſmall Quantity of Urine, which is acrid and bilious. 
A large Quantity of Flatulences is lodged in their Præcordia. 
Putrid and fetid Eructations are diſcharged from their Mouths: 
Sometimes alſo they vomit -a certain acrid Humour with the, 
Bile. Their Countenances become pale: Their Pulſe is flow. 
They are lazy and weak, but diſcover a preternatural Voracity . 
— — alſo given by the ſame Author, 
gur 0 a are ven by t me . 
who tells us, & 2 — — — to Anger, 
become raging mad. Some, fays he, wander far from home: 
Some cry out in a hideous manner: Some ſhun the Sight of Men. 


they careſs publickly without either Dread or 8 
— —— the Diſeaſe 1 in the Decline they become Stupid, 
Calm and Mournful, and coming to the Knowledge of their 
Misfortune, they are dej on account of their calamitous 
and miſerable Situation. Theſe are the Signs of Madneſs in 
its Beginning, Progreſs, and Declenfion. I ſhall therefore enu- 
merate ſome of its antecedent Signs, which I have obſerved in 
the Courſe of my Practice: the moſt conſiderable of theſe, are 
a Redneſs and Suffuſion of the E with Blood ; a tremulous 
and inconſtant Vibration of the Eye-lids; a Change of Diſpo- 
fition and Behaviour ; a Pride diſcovering itſelf in the Coun- 
tenance, the Voice, and the Geſtures, a Grinding of the Teeth; 
an uncommon Hatred to particular Perſons, Little Sleep, a 
violent Cephalalgia, a Quickneſs of Hearing, a Ringing and 
Kind of muſical Sounding of the Ears. Among theſe Signs we 
may alſo reckon the incredible Strength, and the — — 
Capacity of bearing Cold, obſervable in maniac Patients; 
in Women an accumulation of Blood in the Breaſts in the In- 
creaſe of the Diſorder. 
But as theſe Signs of Madneſs frequently accompany an 
acute Delirium, commonly called a Phrenitis, we muſt be care- 
ful to deſtinguiſh theſe two Diforders. When therefore a De- 
hrium happens in the Beginning of an acute Fever, or comes 
on when it is at its Height, but is removed when the Fever is 
alleviated, the Diſorder is in this Caſe generally called a Phre- 
nitis, nor does it call for any other Remedies than thoſe, which 
are proper for the Cure of the Fever. But if the Diſorder is 
long continued, unaccompanied with a Fever, and ſucceeds a 
melancholic State, it is univerſally called Madneſs. There is 
alſo a certain Privation of Reaſon, which cannot be properly 
called either Melancholy, Madneſs, or a Phrenitis ; that Diſor- 
der, for Inſtance which is excied in a ſound Perſon, by the 
Uſe of certain Narcoties, ſuch as the Solanum Furioſum, or 
its Berries, the Lolium Temulentum, Hen-bane and its Seeds, 
and Thorn-apple. But = —— of Diſorder is ſoon and 
removed b icines. 
— that we Has ths more accurately inveſtigate the true 
and immediate Cauſes of Melancholy and Madneſs, to the 
Removal of which the principal Intention of Cure ought to be 
directed, we ſhall give an Account of what has been obſerved 
in diſſecting Perſons who have died of theſe Diſorders. In the 
Miſcell. Nat. Curioſ. Dec. 2. an. 6. we are told, that on diſ- 
ſecting a maniac Perſon, many Ramifications of the caroted 
and vertebral Veſſels were obſerved twiſted together like a Net 
in the Baſe of the Brain. Aſter taking out the Brain, almoſt 
fix Ounces of bloody Serum were left in the Cranium, Then 
raifing the Medulla-oblongata at the Baſe of the Brain, with 
the Fingers, and diſcovering the Ventricles fituated on each 
Side the Plexus-Choroides was found to be preternaturally 
large, on both Sides diſtributed over all the internal Surface, 
of the Ventricles, and conſiſting of a great Number of conſi · 
derable Blood-veſſels. This Plexus was every where full of 
lived Veſſels as large as a Pea, which when opened with a 
Lancet, diſcharged a gelatinous Serum. Thus alſo Henricus 
ab Heer, in Obſ. 3. tells us, that upon diſſecting a maniac 
Perſon, the Brain was found highly dry, hard, and its ſuperior 
Part friable upon the Application of the Fingers. Its Sub- 
ance alſo was, for a Fingers-length, every where tinged with 
a yellow Colour reſembling that of a Citron. It was preter- 
naturally moiſt and ſoft about the Ventricles, and the Origins 
the Nerves red dry, 
7 the 22 Nat. — Dec. 2. an. 4. OH. 162, we 
have an Account of the Diſſection of a phrenit'c Patient, in 
whom the Gall-bladder was full of a Bile, which reſembled 
Tar ; and the Sinus Falcifornus contained 2 Kind of Polypous 
Subſtance. The Pia Mater, which was turgid with many Blood- 
veſſels, could be accurately ſeparated from the Brain; it was alſo 
far thicker, and furniſhed with larger Veſſels than the Dura 
Mater, A ſimilar Cafe occurred to me more than thirty Years 
ago in a Gentleman of Diſtinction, of a ſtudious and melan 
cholic Turn, who died of a Delirium in the Height of the 
ſmall-Pox : In diſſecting his Body, all the Muſcles were found 


bighly denſe, compact, robuſt, and covered with no Fat, for 


Adipeſa was almoſt entirely wanting. The 
ng wb 2 a Bile, which was thick, and as black 
as Pitch. The Panereas was large, thick and hard. The 
Veſſels of the Dura and Pia Mater were with a thick 
Blood, and in the latter appeared varicoſe. From the Sinus 
Falciformis, a Concretion of Blood formed into a polypous 


Mas was extraQted, and in the Veattticles of the Brain theje 
was a lived Serum. ? 

A due Conſideration of theſe Circumſtances will lead us to 
the immediate Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, and enadle us to give 
a more accurate Account of them than otherwiſe we could 
have done. Melancholy, then, is a ſtrong and lively working 
of the Fancy, dwelling intently on certain ObjeQs, accompa- 
nied with Alienation of Mind, continued Dejection, Dread 
and Sadneſs without any manifeſt Cauſe, and ariſing from a 
difficult Circulation of the Blood thro? the Veſſels of ho Brain 
where it is too copiouſly con and becomes | 
A Mania is a violent Madneſs accompanied with Temerity 


and a r Strength, ariſing from a violent IT 
ance of a thick copious and 'melancholic Blood thro* the V 


ſels of the _ W a Jigs - a Madneſs accom- 
panied with a Fever, and ariſing from an nflammatory Stagna- 
tion of the Blood in the Veſſels of the Brain. 

That the Brain, therefore, is the Seat of all Diſorders of this 
Kind, is ſufficiently Obvious ; and N in his Book de 
Morbo Sacro, tells us, That it is by Means of the Brain that 
«© we reaſon, underſtand, ſee, hear, and diſtinguiſh between 
„ Good and Evil. By its Means it, alſo, is that we become 
„Mad.“ For the Brain is the moſt noble Part of the 
Body, which, tho' in a manner inconceivable by us, the wiſe 
and bountiful Parent of Mankind Species has ade the common 
Receptacle or Repoſitory of the Soul, the Genius, the Fancy, 
the Memory, and the external Senſes, But though the Nature 
and Eſſence of this intelligent and ſenſible Principle, whence its 
Effects and Faculties proceed, are ſo abſtruſe as not to be com- 
prehended by the human Mind, yet Phyſicians, from careful 
and accurate Obſervation, have learned, that according to the 
different Nature and Condition of the Blood, and its Motion 
— the Veſſels of the Brain, both the rational and ſenſi- 
tive Powers are fo ſurpriſingly changed and altered, that the 
Difference of moral Charaters, Inclinations and Appetites, is to 
be accounted for from theſe Circumſtances. 

The Antients, who were 1 to the Circulation of the 
Blood, aſſigned various, though abſurd and unſatisfaftory pro 
mate Cauſes of Deliriums. Thus ſome of them accounted 
them from an Exſudation of the black Bile, and its Convey- 
ance to the Head; as alſo from a preternatural Dryneſs of 
Brain, Other later Phyſicians, as the Cauſe of Melancholy, 
have accuſed the dry Nature of the animal Spirits, by which 
they in ſome Meaſure partake of the Quality of Aqua Fortis. 
Whereas they affign the Inflammatory and fulphureous 
Nature of the animal Spirits as the Cauſe of Madneſs, But at 
preſent we are capable of accounting far more accurately, not 
only for the Diſeaſes of the Body, but alſo thoſe of the ind, 
from the State and Condition of the Blood, Hippocrates alſo 
ſeems to have been of this Opinion; for in his Book de 
Flatibus, he tells us, That the Blood contributes ſo greatly 
„to Prudence that this is changed, and other Notions and 
«« Sentiments poſſeſs the Mind, if the Motion of the Blood is 
< diſturbed and irregular.” And in the ſame Place he ſays, 
if the Condition of the Blood is good, Prudence takes Place ; 
«© but when the former is changed the latter falls with it.“ 

And certainly it is evinced by Obſervation and Experience, 
that all the Functions of the Mind, ſuch as Reaſon, Genius, 
Fancy, and Inclination, are in their due and natural State, if 
Blood of a laudable Quality is in a due Quantity conveyed to 
the Brain, and carried thro* its Veſſels in a free uninterrupted 
and equable manner; ſo that, in Conſequence of this, the ex- 
ternal Senſes, unleſs there is ſome fault in the Organs of Sen- 
ſation, are preſerved in their natural and proper Condition. 
But all theſe noble Functions are changed or depraved, dim- 
miſhed, or totally deſtroyed, when the Blood and Humours 
receding from their natural Temperature and Quantity, are not 
conyeyed to the Brain in a moderate and equable manner, but 
with a difficult, flow and langued Motion, or with too brisk 
and violent an Impetus, | $'% 

Hence we may reaſonable affirm, that the immediate Cauſe 
of Melancholy conſiſts in a preternatural Congeſtion, Stagna- 
tion, and difficult Motion of a thick Blood in the Brain, 
which is a weak Part of the Body ; whereas the Origin and 
Foundation of Madneſs, conſiſts in a violent and impetuou 
Motion of a thick and melancholic Blood, thro* the Veſſels 
and ſmall Fibres of the Brain. The Truth of this will be 
afterwards evinced, when we ſhew the Connection between the 
antecedent and remote Cauſes of theſe Diſorders. £6 

Since we have already obſerved, that in diſſecting Perſons 
cut off by a Delirium, the Motion of the Blood thro' te 
Head, was found to be changed and perverted, whilſt the Ves 
ſels were not only ſo infarQted with a Redundance of Blood, 
and ſo varicoſe, that in Conſequence of the Stagnation, = 

nan- 
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Quantity of extravaſated Serum was found in the Baſe of the 
Brain, but alſo, that the Medullary and cortical Subſtances 
of the Brain appeared affected, it can no longer be doubted 
but the Cauſe of theſe Diſorders, and of Death, conſiſts in 
this preternatural State and Condition, 
oy Having ſpecified the immediate Cauſes of - theſe Diſorders, 
we now come to inveſtigate and trace thoſe more remote and 
ſecondary Cauſes, which contribute to this erſe and diſor- 
derly Circulation of the Blood thro' the Veſſels of the Head 
and Brain: Among theſe, a certain Weakneſs of the Brain 
may juſtly be eſteemed the mediate Cauſe of Diliriums ; ſince, 
without the Pre- exiſtence of ſuch a Weakneſs, ſuch a faulty 
Motion of the Blood could not be produced in the Brain. But 
(ſuch a Weakneſs is principally A violent Diſorders 
of Mind, eſpecially long continued Grief, Sadneſs, Dread, 
Uneaſineſs and Terror; all which have an unhappy Influence 
on all the Parts, and greatly contribute to impair the 8 
of the Brain, and weaken the ſyſtaltic Force of the Veſſels. 
The ſame Effect is, alſo, produced by intenſe Application of 
Mind, or too long protracted I ucubrations ; by which means, 
in Conſequence of a Diſſipation of the animal Spirits, the 
moving, and ſenſitive Force of the Stamina lodged in the 
Brain, and Medulla Oblongata are greatly impaired. Hence the 
Reaſon is Qbvious, why the Literati, and Men of a ſtudious 
Turn, are more Subject to Alienations of Mind than the 
on People. | 
"Put ke he Cauſes which diſpoſe to the moſt violent Deli- 
rium, and, by weakening the Tone of the Membranes and 
Stamina, deſtroy the Force both of the Mind and Body, none 
is more powerful than an Exceſs of Love. Inſtances of which 
are found in Fareflus, Lib. 10. 08.29. and 30. Barthol, Cent. 2, 
Hiſt. 69. and Faleriola, Lib. 2. Obſ. 7. But in Women fit 
for Marriage, and as yet ſtrangers to the Matrimonial State, 
that Specics of Love is principally injurious, which proceeds 
from a long Continuance and Corruption of the genital Fluid, 
which eſpecially, in a State of Idleneſs and Luxury, is copi- 
ouſly ſecreted in the vaginal Glands. Of this there are In- 
ſtances found in Platerus, Lib. 1. Prox. Cap. 3. Ger. Herſh, 
J. 2. Op. Lib. 2. s 4 68. And Ephemerid, Nat. Curie, 
O 126. Decad. 2. An. 10. for in Conſequence of the mutual 
Union between the Soul and the Body, ** with the 
Motion of the Fluid and ſolid Parts, venereal Ideas are, by a 
Congeſtion and Stagnation of the Juices in the ſpermatic 
Organs, excited in the Fancy, which often dwelling intently 
upon theſe Ideas, depraves and perverts Reaſon in a ſurpriſing 
manner. Nor is it abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the ſpitituous ſe- 
minal Fluid, corrupted by its Continuance, returns thro' the 
lymphatic Veſſels to the Blood, and as it were, by Sympathy, 
contaminates that Fluid in the Blood, which is conveyed to 
the Brain and Nerves, for the ſeveral Purpoſes of Senſation and 
Motion, ſo that in Conſequence of this, a great Dejection of 
Strength is produced, = 
Belides, it is certain, from medicinal Obſervations, that an 
exceſſive Evacuation of Semen, whether voluntary or invo- 
luntaty, has proved the Cauſe and Origin not only of Melan- 
choly, but allo of Madneſs. Thus Henricus ab Heer, in 
OY 69. gives us an Inſtance of a Man of ſixty Years. of Age, 
who, in Conſequence of an exceſſive Evacuation of Semen, during 
the Dog days, became Melancholy. And Foreſtus in Obſ. Lib. 
10. O,. 25, gives us an Inſtance of a young Man, who mar- 
ry ing a young wife about the Middle of Summer, became mad 
by an exceſſive Uſe of Venery ; for it is well known that the 
Semen is the moſt fine and active Part of the Blood; and that 
it partakes almoſt of the ſame Nature with the nervous Fluid. 
Hence we obſerve that immoderate Evacuations of the Semen 
not only weaken the Functions of the Senſes, and the Force of 
the Genius, but alſo produce other Diſorders. ariſing from a 
Weakneſs of the Brain. , 
It is, alſo, carefully to be obſerved, that long protracted Deli- 
riums are very common to certain Families ; and may there- 
fore be juſtly claſſed among the Number of Hereditary diſorders, 
The Reaſon of this, in my Opinion, is, that the morbid and 
weak Nature and Texture of the ſolid and moving Parts, is 
ropagated from the Parents to the Children; eſpecially if the 
COD in the Generation of the latter, were affected with 
theſe Diſorders, , 
But nothing fo ſuddenly, unexpectedly, and even without 


ay proceeding Cauſe, throws a Perſon, otherwiſe Sound, into 


adheſs, as Narcotic and ftupefative Medicines, ignorantly 
taken, Thus it is certain, from Experience, that the Seeds of 
the Thorn-apple, and Henbane, as alſo the Berries of the 
deadly Night- ſhade, are capable of inducing a perfect Madneſs, 
ſoon after they are exhibited. T hoſe who are curious to enquire 
into the pernicious Energy of ſuch hurtful Subſtances, may cons 
I . | 


ſult Miſcell. Nat. Curief. Decad. 3. an 3. Obſ. 170. Willis 
de Pex Brut. 2 Aab in ig 2 in 
Novis Sterpium adverſariis. Borelli. Cent. 4. Obſ. 45. and 
Helmont, in his Demens Idea. Beſides, it is known to 
skilful and attentive Phyſicians, that Medicines, in which 
Opium is an ingredient, when prepoſterouſly exhibited in a 
Delirium, are ſo far from alleviating it, that they rather in- 
creaſe and render it more obſtinate. It will not be hard to 
aſſign a Reaſon for this, if we conſider that theſe Remedies 
abound with a certain volatile and fetid Sulphur, highly un- 
friendly to Nature; and which, when reſolved by the Heat of 
the Body, aſſumes the Form of Exhalations, which inſinuating 
themſelves deeply into the minute Pores of the Brain and 
Nerves, weaken the moving Force of the pure Fluid there 
contained, and impair the Elaſticity of the nervous Fibres, ſo 
that a remarkable Diminution and Depravation of all the 
Powers of Senſation and Motion ſucceed. 

Previous Diſeaſes, and eſpecially acute Fevers, alſo contri- 
bute greatlyto deſtroy the natural T'one and Tenſion of the 
Veſſels and Stamina of the Brain. Hence nothing is more 
frequent than to obſerve, firſt, a Phrenitis, and, after that, a 
Species of chronical Delirium, produced after burning Fevers, 
eſpecially when long protracted, after the Hungarian Fever, 
that Species of Fever called a putred Synoche, a choleric 
Fever or Cauſus, and ſometimes after a variolous Fever. The 
Reaſon of this is Obvious; becauſe, under ſo intenſe a febrile 
Heat, which is generally accompanied with continual Watch- 
ings, the nervous Fluid, which is in a particular manner. ſub- 
ſervient to Senſation and Motion, is diſſipated. By this means, 
alſo, the fibrous Texture and Structure of the Brain is con- 
ſiderably injured; in Conſequence of which the Secretion of 
the animal Fluids can not be duely carried on. : 

The Brain is alſo greatly weakened, and the Nature of the ner- 
vous Fluidexhaled by Drunkenneſs, and an immoderate Uſe of Spi- 
rituous Liquors; for which Reaſon Seneca, in 1217 83. no leſs 
juſtly than beautifully affirms Drunkenneſs to be Madneſs; for 
fays he, ** Cruelty follows Drunkenneſs ; for by its means, the 
«© Reaſon and Soundneſs of the Mind is violated and vanquiſhed. 

We now come to conſider thoſe Cauſes, by which the Blood 
is impetuouſly conveyed from the inferior Parts to the Head. 
And among theſe, we find none capable of ſooner converti 
Melancholy into Madneſs, or of exciting freſh. Paroxyſms of 
theſe Diſorders, than violent Anger, Galen, in Lib. 6. Apb. 23. 
declares himſelf of the ſame Opinion, . eſpecially if Pri 
Haughtineſs, Hatred, or an inſatiable Deſire of Revenge, reiga 
in the Patients Breaſt. It is true, melancholic Perſons are not 
naturally prove to Anger ; but when their Mind is once ruf- 
fled by that Paſſion, they rage ſo furiouſly, that the Diſorder 
is not eafily allayed. But Anger is. principally injurious to 
melancholic Patients, becauſe their Blood, which is thick and 
compact, being thrown into a violent Motion, not only greatly 
injures the fine and tender Texture of the Brain, but alſo 
may be eaſily ſtopt in its Courſe. 

T o this Claſs of Cauſes alſo belongs external Cold admitted 
to the Body, and eſpecially to its inferior Parts. That this 
contributes greatly to create theſe Diſorders, is ſufficiently 
obvious from the Paroxyſms and Fits of melancholic Patients, 
which we always obſerve to be preceded. by Horripilation and 
a Senſe of Cold in the external Parts. Nor will it be difficult, 
from a careful Conſideration of theſe Circumſtances, to ac- 
count, in a rational manner, for the numerous terrible Symp- 
toms with which Melancholy is accompanied ; for ſince, under 
ſuch a Horror and Senſe of Cold, the external Parts are, as it 
were, ſpaſmodically conſtricted ; the Blood, in Conſequence, of 
the Diminution of the Space it poſſeſſed, and the leflening the 
Cavities of the Veſſels, is, with a greater Force and Impetus, 
conveyed to the internal Parts; after which becoming ſtagnant 
in the greater Veſſels, eſpecially the Lungs, Heart and Brain, 
it creates various Diſorders, according to the Variety of theſe 
Parts. Thus oppreſſive Anxieties, Sighs, and Shortneſs of 
Breathing, about the Præcordia, Tremors and Palpitations of 
the Heart, Vertigo's, and a Senſation of Weight in the Head, 
Fierceneſs of the Eyes, long Watchings, and various Workin 
of the Fancy, intenſely dwelling upon one Object, are produced 
by this Means, F . 
| To this Claſs of Cauſes, we may alſo juſtly refer the Dimi- 
nution or Suppreſſion of the Excretions of Blood, whether na- 
tural or artificial in both. Sexes. Thus it is certain from Ex- 
perience, that Melancholy has been produced by an Omiffion 
of accuſtomed Veneſection in plethoric Patients; by an irregular 
Diſcharge of the Hzmorrhoids or Menſes, or an imprudent Ob- 
ſtruction of them, and by prepoſterouſly ſtopping Hæmorrhages 
of the Noſe. The ſame Effect is alſo produced, if, aſter Labour, 
the Lochia are too ſcantily evacuated or totally ſuppreſſed ; or, 
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of Puberty. the Eruption of 
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i about the 


Menſes 
fhould prove difficult ; for that both Melancholy 0 
have been produced hy theſe Circumſtances, is obvious from 


DIS 
an uſua O 
Madneſs, u alſo, in. Lib. ro. OW, 23. and 44. and 
Binningeras, in Cent. 1. O8/. 37. 1 nſtances of Madneſs 
produced by a of the Menſes. And Tacitus Luſi- 
tanus, Lib. 1. Prax. Admirand, O 37. and 57. informs us, 
that both Melancholy and Madneſs may be produced by 
« of the hamorrhoidal Difcharge. For by the 
too copiouſly congeſted, and becoming ſtagnant about 
the Inteſtines, their nervous Coats being comprefled, are ſti- 
mulated to ſpaſmodic Motions, by the Force of which the 
Blood there accumulated is tranſlated to the ſuperior Parts, 
and eſpecially to the Head. See HazmorzRoiDEs.. Hipprs 
crates, in his Treatiſe de Virgin. Arb. has a beautiful Falle⸗ 
relating to this inverted Motion of the redundant Blood. Y 
% Women, ſays he, fit for Marriage, are afflicted with a Spe- 
<< cies of Delirium, in which: they think ſee certain De- 
s mons, about the firſt Appearance of the Menfes, tho“ free 
«© from ſuch Diſorders before z for after- the Blood is 
4 Jated in the Uterus, as if it was ready to be diſcharged, 
< the Mouth of the Uterus is not „ and the Blood is 
—_ of 


< the ſame time increaſed by the Aliments and 
* the Body, then the 9 aflage, in 
ſequence of its large Quantity, recoils to the Heart 
And, when theſe are filled, the Patient 
id, and laſtly delirious,” 
From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily aſſign a Reaſon 


eric and hypochondriac Diſorders ; for it is certain, that a 
want of a due Tone. of the Viſcera, and a flow Circulation of 
a thick and redundant Blood thro' them, produce in the Ab- 
domen Spaſms and Flatnlences, from which all the Symptoms 
accompanying hypochondriacal and byſterical Diſorder, may be 
derived and accounted for, fe" 

We now come to inveſtigate thoſe Cauſes, which contribute 
to the Generation of a thick Blood, and its Stagnation in theſe 
Parts, Among theſe, the moſt conſiderable is Idleneſs and 
Eaſe, which powerfully generates not only hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical Diſorders, but alſo the Deliriums 12 ſubſe- 

quent to them; for as due Exerciſe procures Strength to the 
Dig Pazts, and not only renders the Humours more fluid, 
but, alſo, puts them in a brisker Motion, fo we find it con- 
firmed, from daily Experience, that, in conſequence of a want 
of due Exerciſe,” the Strength of the Body is weakened, all its 
Functions impaired; the ſalutary and uſual Excretions dimi- 
niſhed, and the Humours rendered thick, viſcid, and t. 
All theſe Misfortunes are ſtill heightened by Solitude, during 
which various deluſory and gloomy Ideas preſent themſclves 
to the Mind of the Patient, and del oy his Happineſs. 

Nor are we to ſeclude Aliments Drink from the Num- 
ber of Cauſes, which, in a remote and ſecondary manner, pro- 
duce Melancholy and Madneſs ; for if, in conſequence of an 
exceſſive Collection of acid Humours in the Stomach, Perſons 
become voracious, acquire too large an Appetite, or eat Aliments 
of a groſs Texture, fuch as are hard, flatulent, or leſs ſoluble, 
without, at the ſame "Time, uſing a ſufficient Quantity of 
Drink, crude and compact Humours, which ſupply Matter and 
Nouriſhment to Melancholy and Madneſs, are generated; and 
when theſe Hamours are conveyed to the Blood, they render 
the Stamina and fleſhy Fibres more rigid, hard, and, conſe- 


quently, leſs fit and proper for performing their reſpective Mo- 
tions. = 


But that we be the better enabled to explain the Na- 
e, that the 


obſerves, that the Blood of ſuch Patients depoſites its Serum 


more flowly, and in a ſmaller Quantity, than in a natural 


State z that, when weighed, it is found heavier, tes more 
Nowly, and leaves a larger Quantity of a thick Magma, than 
the Blood of found Perſons. As for the Excrements of melan- 
cholic and maniac Patients, they are y diſcharged in a 
ty, hard, of a dark red, and ſome Times of a 


and Madneſs, 
y dull, ſtupid, and forgetful Per- 
and that more frequently, ingenious Men, 


* 


muſt obſerve, that not 


but alſo, 
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_ the Courſe of Practice, — — 
Di 


why Melancholy is a Symptom very frequently attending hy- 


M XN 
Poets, Philoſophers, and thoſe charmed with the more 
and abſtruſe Parts of Mathematics and Algebra, are ſubj * 
Melancholy. And we find, from Experience, that Perſons of 
melancholico-choleric Tem lean Habits of Body, ri- 
gid and tenſe Fibres, and a quick Pulſe, as alſo thoſe who, bein 
prone to Anger, are daily and cafily provoked by Family Alter- 
cations, eſpecially at Meals, are above all others ſubjeRt to Mad - 
neſs. Nor are who are naturally languid, weak, timorous, 
or whoſe Fleſh is moiſt and lax, totally exempt from theſe Diſ- 
orders 3 = is obvious from this, that when the Menſes in young 
Women, or the Lochia in Child-bed Women, are not duly eva- 
cuated, ſuch Women are ſubject to Diſorders, accompanied with 
Alienation of Mind. -Hrgpocrates allo, in Lib, 2. Epidem.- 6. 
Seck. 3. and Galen alſo, Lib. 3. de Locit ni, Cap.” 6. 
jaſtly e that Perſons of ine Habits are f. to 
melancholic and hypochondriac Diforders ; and this is alſo con» 
firmed by Experience. A 
But fince, in order ta know the particular Nature and Ge- 
nius af Diſeaſes of the Mind, and form a right Judgment with 
to their Events and Cure, it is of great Importance to 
be well acquainted with the various Circumſtances capable of, 
ing them z we are, for this Reaſon, carcfully to con- 

ſider, whether the Diſorder from a moral Cauſe in 
the Mind, or one of a phyſical Nature in the Body 3 for in 

than 
that, upon inquiring into the firſt Cauſe of | brder, we 
are told, that ſome quick” and ſudden Commotion of Mind, 
Anger, Terror, long Grief, and Uneaſineſs, or an Exceſs of 
Love, laid the firſt Foundation for it. To which Circum- 
ſtances” If an mover w Weakneſs of the Brain, and internal 
Senſes, or a remarkable Error in Regimen, fuch as Drun- 
kenneſs, exceſſive Refrigeration of the Body, or immoderate 
Venery, are joined, it is uſual for Men, otherwiſe found and 
vigorous, without any manifeſt Sign of any chronical Diſorder, 
to fall into ſuch Diſcaſes of the Mind, which are removed 
but lowly and with Difficulty. And When this happens, 
the Diſeaſe is to be eſteemed of the idiopathic and primary 
Kind z in conſequence of which, it will more remarkably 

But more juſt and rational Hopes of Recovery may be en- 
tertained; if the melancholic Delirium is of ſymptomatic 
Kind; and in Men accompanics the hy tiac, and in 
Women the hyſteric Diſorder ; which may be known, when 
the Prime Vie are aſſected with Spaſms, Flatulences, Rum- 
blings, and EruQtations ; when the Diaphragm is compreſſed 
and uneaſy ; when the Excrements are hard; and when there 
are violent Tenſions of the Hypochondria, accompanied with a 
kind of Twitchings; to all which, laccrating Pains of the 
Head, Vertigos, Ringing of the Ears, and Watchings, ate 
P There is the ſame Hope of an eaſy Cure, 
if the neſs ariſes from an ill · cured intermittent Fever, a 
Suppreſſion of the Menſes, the Lochia, or hazmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge, or. ſrom Narcotics z for a Madneſs of this Kind is greatly 
alleviated, or totally removed, by proper Medicines, and a 
Return of theſe natural Excretions, 

Beſides, as all the Diſeaſes of the Brain, and animal Spirits, 
have their Degrees of Intenſion, and Remiſſion, and ſtated 
Periods, at which they return; ſo this is alſo obſervable in all the 
Species of Madneſs, When therefore the Paroxyſms are flight, 
and, as it were, beginning, the Cure is not very difficult, But 
if the Diſorder is inveterate, and has taken deep Roots, or if it 
has but ſhort Remiſſion, it is certain, that it is almoſt incu- 
rable ; for in Proceſs of Time, the Brain, which is the Seat of 
the Mind, and nervous Fluid, has its Texture fo ſurpriſingly 
depraved, that the greateſt Skill and Judgment are neceſſary 
to repair the Misfortune, That mad Perſons are ſo rarely 
cured, is, in my Opinion, owing to this, that they reject their 
Phyſicians, 5 their Medicines as os wot whereas 

ic, eſpecially hypochondriac Patients, indulge 
themſelves too much in Medicines, which they daily demand 


of Sleep, and Abſtinence, a great Loſs of Strength is brought 

on, or if E decomes epileptic, convullive, or — 2 f 

gie, we may juſtly conclude, that Death is not far off. 
The 


skilful Phyſician alſo knows, that the Diſeaſes of the 
Mind are of ſuch a particular Nature and Genius, and fo dif- 
ferent from other Diſorders, that ſome times they remit for 
. ſo that the Patients are thought enticely ſound 
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and well, but return at certain periods, eſpecially about the Sol- 


{tices and Equinoxes, the Times at which they firſt appeared. 
If the Diſorder is of this kind, the Recovery of the Patient is 
not to be deſpaired of, if the Phyſician endeavours totally to 
remove the Misfortune, and the Patient obſerves due Caution 
and Regularity. Aretæus, in Lib. 3. ſpeaks in the follow- 
ing manner : * Madneſs both remits, and is capable of being to- 
« cally removed by ſufficient Care. Bur the Intermiſſion is not of 
<« the genuine Kind, when the Madneſs terminates ſpontaneouſly, 
« when it is not properly removed by Medicines, or cured 
ce by the Clemency ot the Seaſon of the Year ; for ſome, who 
« have appeared qnite free from the Diſorder, have again be- 
© come mad, either in the Spring, or by an Error in Regimen 
« or by Anger excited by any means.” 

It is, alſo, worth our Obſervation, that, in maniac Patients, 
Nature often excellently performs both the natural and vital Fun- 
tions ; ſo that ſuch Perſons are rarely ſeized with oy other Diſ- 
orders, though many external diſpoſing Cauſes ſhould concur to 
produce them. Hence ir is, that mad Perſons are ſeldom 

ubject to epidetnical Diſorders. Nor are there Inſtances 
Wanting, of Perſons, who, under theſe violent and afflicting Diſ- 
eaſes of the Mind, have lived ſeventy Years and more. 

A ſalutary Solution of theſe Diſeaſes ſometimes — — by 
the Force of Nature, without any Aſſiſtance from Medicines or 
Phyſicians, by critical Excretions of Blood, whether, from the 
Noſe, the Uterus, or the Anus. And ſuch a Solution — 
the more certainly, if the Diſorder derived its Origin from a Sup- 

reſſion of theſe Evacuations. And Hippocrates rw —— 
in Aph. 21. Se&. 6. that Madneſs is terminated by Varices 
the Hzmorrhoids. I myſelf know Inſtances of Perſons, who, in 
their Youth being afflicted with a violent hypochondriac Melan- 
choly, have at a more advanced Age been freed from that Diſ- 
order, by the h:emorrhoidal Diſcharge. Hence it alſo happens, 
that Fluxes and Dyſenteries terminate theſe Diſorders, 'as Hip- 
pocrates juſtly obſerves in Aphor. 9. Sect. 7. And I lately knew 
Madneſs brought on in a young an by a Fright, happily ter- 
minated by a Diarrhea. We muſt alſo carefully advert to an 
Obſervation made by Hippocrates, in Aphor. 65. Sect. 5. where 
he tells us, © that when Tumors upon Ulcers, the Pa- 
tients ſeldom go mad; but, when theſe are ſuddenly iſſipated, 
« Madneſs is excited.” This Doctrine is confirm'd by other 
Obſervations, which evince, that Melancholy has been termi- 
nated by Puſtules, and the Itch appearing on the Skin. Thus 
Foreſtus, in Lib. 10. Ob/. 24. informs us, that a mad Girl was 
cur'd of her Diſorder by Ulcers * in her Legs. And Ama- 
tus Luſitanus, in Cent. 2. Obſ. 47. rms us, that Melancholy 
was produc'd by ſtopping an Ulcer. 


Tas Cure. 


As the Method of curing every Diſorder conſiſts in checkin 
and removing its Cauſes, and as from a Knowledge of theſe 
Cauſes curatory Intentions ought to be form'd, and proper Re- 
medies ſelected, ſo I think we ought to proceed in the ſame 
manner with the Diſeaſes of the Mind. Now we have already 
demonſtrated, that the proximate and immediate Cauſe of a De- 
lirium, whether of the low and timid, or of the bold and furi- 
ous Kind, conſiſts in an impetuous Motion of the Blood and 
Humours to the Head, and their languid, or too much acce- 
lerated Circulation thro* the Veſſels of the Brain; a Circum- 
ſtance immediately ſucceeded by the various Effects of a diſ- 
turb'd and irregular Fancy; hence the principal Intentions, to 
be purſued both in preventing, and alleviating theſe Diſorders, 


are, 4 

1. To derive the Blood too copiouſly collected in the Brain 
to the inferior Parts ; and to procure its free and equable Circu- 
lation thro? the Head and the whole Body. 

2. To remove the material and occaſional Cauſes which 

rvert the natural Temperature of the Blood, and occaſion its 
Tranſlation to the Head; and to reſtore the uſual, natural, and 
ſalutary Excretions to their due and Oper Condition. 

2. To reſtore the natural ſyſtaſtic Force to the Veſlels and 
Membranes of the Brain. | 

But it muſt be obſerv'd, that the Antients, and eſpecially the 
Greeks, were far more dexterous, not only in diſtinguiſhing, but, 
alſo, in curing theſe Diſorders, than the Moderns ; not only be- 
cauſe, in — equence of — YON and Abundance — Deliriums 

ing in their Country, they could acquire greater Experience, 
ba 3 becauſe they | had a better Tow wel, of inveſtigating 
the Force and Virtues of their Remedies. This is ſufficient! 
certain from the Inſtance of wr alone, who, in his 
de Inſavia, gives the true Cauſe of Deliriums: © After, 1 
<«< the Brain is ſuddenly heated by the Efferveſcence of the 
cc jn the Veins, the Patients have frightful Dreams, the Face and 
* * become red, and the Mind meditates ſome Miſchief ; but 
« when the Blood is again diſpers'd to the Veins, theſe Symproms 
cc ceaſe.” For the Cure of the Diſorder, he afterwards orders 
Veneſection, drinking of Water, and'g Potion of white Helle- 
bore : Nor do the other antient Phy s recede from this highly 
fimple Method of Cure ; for, if we carefully look into their 


Works, we find them preſcribing, with great Succeſs; the moſt 


Remedies for the Removal of theſe terrible Diſorders; 
ſach as Veneſection, Baths prepared of ſweet Water, the drink- 
ing of pure Water, and mineral Springs, Milk and ma and 
gentle 22 Evacuations; according as the State of the Pa- 
tient required. | 

But among all the Remedies by the Antients recommended in 
ſuch none is more celebrated than Veneſection; concern- 
ing the Uſe and Ad eof which, there is à celebrated Paſſage 
in Axand. Trall. Lib. 1. Cap. 16. Melancholy, ſays that Au- 
<« thor, is ated by a Redundance of Blood: If the Patients 
© areof a lean Habit of Body; if they are in the Vigour of their 
« Age; or if the menitrual, or hzmorrhoidal Diſcharges are ſup- 
«© preſsd ; if the Face is much more red, and the Veins more 
© turgid, than in a natural State; in this Caſe, liberal Veneſection 
„ is, with all Expedition, and above all things, to be inſtituted, if 
« the Patient's —_ admits of it: But, if the Patient's Strength 
does not admit of a large Evacuation, a ſufficient Quantity is 
5 to be taken away, at two or more different times. But if the 
. Blood is, as it were, impacted in the Brain, we are boldly to 

open the frontal Vein.” But he ſubjoins a neceſſary Caution, 
that this ſhould not be done without a previous Evacuation of the 
Body: 4 For, ſays he, if any Attempt is made upon the Head, 
«© before the whole Body is purged from its recrementitious Hu- 
« mours, more Injury than Good is done; ſince by this means 
< a greater Quantity of Matter is attracted to the Head.” 8 

Aretæus, alſo, highly extols Veneſection in the Cure of Me- 
lancholy, and lays down uſeful Cautions, with reſpect to its In- 
ſtitution: * If, /ays he, the Blood is thick, bilious, and black, 
« a Vein is to be 2 and the Operation repeated, not on 
0e 1 but on the ſubſequent Days, till a ſufficient Quantity 
© of Blood is taken away. But the Quantity of Blood to be taken 
away in one Day is to be determined by the Strength of the. 
Patient. In the mean time the Body is to be liberally nouriſhed, 
< that the Patient may be able to bear a future Evacuation. It 
« the Patient is lean, and deficient in Blood, a ſmall Quantity is 
& only to be evacuated, that the Strength may be ſenſible of the 
© Evacuation, but not ae ama it: Hence, if too large a Quan- 
3 tiry of Blood is evacuated, Nature, for want of a due Supply, 

will be weaken'd.” Nor is there any Species of Remedy more 
efficacious and neceſſary, for removing the moſt obſtinate Diſ- 
orders of the Mind, according to Cælius Aurelianus, in Lib, 1. 
Cap. 5. where, beſides Phlebotomy, he, at the ſame time, bighly 
extols Scarification, and the Application of Leechbes, in the fol- 
lowing manner: When the Diſorder is in ics Height, the Head 
< is to be ſhaved, and Cupping, with Scarification, uſed.” Ga- 
len, alſo, recommends Ven ea, in that Species of Melancholy 
which has its Seat in the Veins, and affects the whole Body: 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Arabiam, in curing it, recommend 
Veneſection in particular Veins, ſuch as the Jugular, Frontal, 
or Temporal Veins ; or uſe Cupping with Scarification between 
the — or open the hxmorrhoidal Veins, by means of 
Leeches. ; 

Some celebrated Phyſicians of the laſt Age, as Fernelius, 
Riverius, Hieronymus Mercurialis, Hornins, Sylvaticut, Foannes 
Fortis, and Ballonius, after having uſed the tame Remedy, not 
only for preventing bur, alſo, removing theſe Diſorders, 
unanimouſly affirm, that it is of all others. the moſt efficacious ; 
and from my own Experience I can affirm, that Veneſection is 
juſtly ro be reckon'd among the moſt valuable Remedies for 
theſe Diſorders; only with this Caution, that, where there is a 
Redundance of thick and grumous Blood, a Vein is firſt to be 
opened in the Foot; and, a few Days after, in the Arm; then 
in the Head, or in the Neck, let the Jugular Vein be cautiouſiy 
open d, or with a Straw let the Noſtrils be irritated to a Dii- 
charge of Blood. And, laſt of all, it is expedient to open the 
Frontal Vein with a blunt Lancet, for fear of injuring the Peri- 
cranium, after having applied a Ligature about the Neck, in 
ſuch a manner as to render the Veins of the Face tumid. | 

But there were other Remedies highly exrolled by the An- 
tients for their ſingular Efficacy, both in Melancholy and Mad- 
neſs, the moſt conſiderable of which were Baths of warm Water, 
in which the Patient was either wholly, or only as far as the 
Præcordia, immerſed ; and Semicupiums, and Baths for the Feet: 
Thus Alexander Trallian, in Lib. x. informs us, „That Baths. 
« of ſweet Water are, above all other things, beneficial to me- 
& lancholic Patients: But the Patients muſt remain long in the 
« hot Bath, and even fir A in it, if it is in the 
« Summer. Aretevs, alſo, in Lib. 7. orders melancholic Pa- 
tients often to uſe Baths naturally hot, © For, ſays he, a Soft- 
« neſs and Relaxation of the Fleſh greatly contribute to the 
cc Remiſſion of the Diſorder ; for the Fleſh of melancholic Pa- 
< tients is dry and tenſe.” Among the Methodic Sect, Proſper 
Alpinus, in Med. Egypt. informs us, that melancholic Patients 
have been perfectly cured by warm Baths dropping on all the 
Parts of the Body, but eſpecially on the Sutures of the Head. 
The Antients, in like manner, . preſcribed Baths for the Cure of 
Madneſs, as we find from Celius Aurelianys ; who, to mani 
Patients, greatly recommends the Uſe of mineral Waters, fuch 


as thoſe of the nitrous Kind, eſpecially if they have not a fetid 
Smell, capable of injuring the Membranes of the Head: G#len, 
alſo, 
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in his Book «de Locis affe is, Cap. 9. informs us, that be 
2 many melancholic and mad Patients, by Baths of tepid 
Water. | 

But, that Baths are highly efficacious in the Cure of theſe Diſ- 
orders, is ſufficiently obvious, if we but atrentively conſider their 
Method of acting. The Paroxyſms of. Madneſs, which, at cer- 
tain times, ſeize Perſons of atrabilarious Conſtitutions, are hard- 

owing to any other Reaſon, than that, by the violent Con- 
1 tion of the fibrous and nervous Parts in the Surface and 
Extremnities of the Body. the Blood is impetuouſly carried to the 
ſuperior Parts. Hence Hippocrates, in Sed. 1. Aph. 56. informs 
us, that, in atrabilarious Diſorders, Tranſlations of the Humours 
from one Part to another are dangerous, ſince they*either pro- 
gnoſticate a Palſy, Convulſions, or V dneſs. Now, as moderately 
warm Water, by ſoftening and relaxing the hard and conſtricted 
Parts, eſpecially in the Extremities, not only diminiſhes and averts 
the Imperus oft the Blood from the Head, bur, alſo, by —_— 
ing the Veſſels, derives the Humours from the Head to the i 
rior Parts, ſo that an equable Circulation of the Humours through 
the whole Body, and eſpecially through its Extremities, —, 
reſtored, the Body becomes perſpirable, ir is nor to be doubted, 
bur, in Melancholy and Madneſs, great Relief is to be expected 
from warm Baths. | *. 14 

As for the beſt Method of preparing Baths, it is obvious from 
what has been ſaid, that light and ſubtile Waters, ſuch as Rain 
and River- waters, are far more proper for anſwering che above- 
mentioned Intention, than hard and fountain Waters; and this 
ſeems to be the Reaſon why the hot mineral Waters, which, 
beſides their Fineneſs, contain a ſubtile alcaline Mineral, ſuch 
as theſe of Embſen and Teunacen, both internally and externally 
uſed, are found far more effectual for removing theſe Diſorders 
of the Head, than any others. Bur, if light Waters cannot be had 
for Baths of this kind, the hard and fountain Waters are to be 
corrected with Wheat, and its Bran, Barley, Mallows, Linſeed, 
and Marſhmallow- roots, tied up in a Bag. Some, for the fame 
PREG mix Milk wich the Water, or add a ſufficient Quantity 
of Pot- aſh. 

Theſe Baths are by no means to be uſed too hot, but only 
tepid, or moderately warm. But that the Energy of theſe Baths 
for removing ſuch Diſorders may be the more certain and in- 
fallible, and that the Blood ſtagnating in the Veins of the Head 
may be the more effectually derived to the inferior Parts, it is 
expedient, that, before the Patient enters the Bath, his Head ſhould 
have cold Water poured upon it, or be cover'd with a Cloth 
dipt in cold Water. That this Method was known to Celſur, 
we find in Lib. 6. Cap. 18. where, before the Patient's Body is 
immerſed in the Bath, or in Oil, he orders cold Water to be pour'd 
upon his Head. And in Lib. 1. Cap. 4. he tells us, that © Nothing is 
c ſo beneficial for ſtrengthening the Head, as cold Water, which 
cc is to be longer poured upon the Head, than upon the other 
cc Parts: or the Head is to be daily plunged in a large Veſſel full 
ec of cold Water.” Aretæus was of the ſame Opinion, who tells us, 
if the Patients are mad, he orders cold Water to be poured u 
the Head. The Reaſon o _ 3 Ly lince _ 
is the Force and Energy of. Cold, that, by penetrating to 
Membranes and Veſſels of the Brain, dilated and weakened by 
the ſtagnant Blood, it ſo conſtricts and corroborates them, as to 
promote a more free and eaſy Diſcuſſion of the Humours ſtag- 
nating in them. ; 

Having conſider'd Baths, we now come to take a View of 
other Remedies; none of the leaſt conliderable of which are 
Purgatives, which, by the Antients as well as the Moderns, were 
always highly eſteemed, for removing theſe Diſorders of the 
ind. But as Purgatives operate in various manners, ſince ſome 
are mild, and others draſtic, it is expedient to ſpecify ſuch of 
them as beſt contribute to the Removal both of Madneſs and 
Melancholy : Bur it is agreed upon among skilful Phyſicians, that 
the mild and gentle 1 ſuch as Manna, Caſſia, Rhubarb, 
Agaric, Sena- leaves, Polypody of the Oak, Cream of Tartar, 
vitriolated Tartar, and the neutral Salts of mineral Waters, uſed 
in various Forms in Madneſs and Melancholy, ęſpecially when 
ari from the hypochondriac Diſorder, and a Stagnation of 
_ in the Inteſtines, and Ramifications of the Vena Portz, 
are preferable to thoſe of a more acrid and draſtic Kind, on 
account of their more ſafe, gentle, and leſs rumulrua Opera- 
tion, eſpecially when they are taken in Decoctions or Infutions, 
not all at once, bur at repeated Intervals, ſo as to operate in an 

terative manner. : 3 ( 

5 Indeed, if we look into the Writings of Phyſicians, and 
eſpecially of the Antients, we find them recommending both 
white and black Hellebore, tho poſſeſſed of a ſubtile and viru- 
lent Acrimony, as the moſt powerful Specifics for remoy 

Melancholy and Madneſs. Thus Hippocrates, in his Book 

1zſomniis, in order to prevent Madnek, preſcribes Purging wich 
white Hellebore, and afterwards a fit and proper Kegimen. 
And in his firſt Book de Diæta, be thinks Purging with white 
Hellebore highly beneficial. in melancholic, umid, and de- 
jected Patients. Of the fame Opinion is Celſus, who in Lib. 3. 


Cap. 18. informs us, that Melancholy is greatly alleviated by 


purging with white Hellebore; and if this Medicine once ex- 
does not 
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prove effectual, he orders it to be repeated ar 

— * Intervals. But tho the Antients almoſt always uſed Helle- 
re, Elaterium, and other draſtie Purgatives, yet it is probable, 
they were induced to this Practice by « want of more 'mild and 


gentle Medicines. Beſides, it is probable, as Galen, in his Book de 
Articulis, inſinuates, that they fo frequently uſed draſtic Purgatives, 
becauſe they were acquainted with ſafe Preparations thereof. Bur it 


is to be lamented, that Time has deſtroy d a great many of their 
Works: Of this Hippocrates's Book de Helleboro is a ſufficient 
Proof; ſince only the Beginning of that Work is preſerved. 
| Belides, if we carefully conſider thoſe Paſſages of Hippocrates, 
and the other Founders of Phyſic, where, in theſe iforders, 
Purging by Hellebore is recommended, we find that they only ex- 
hibited this Medicine in ſuch a manner, with ſuch a Vehicle, and 
in Conjunction with ſuch other Medicines, as corrected and ob- 
runded its Acrimony, fo as to render its Operation not ſtrong 
and draſtic, but mild and gentle: Thus, according to Dioſtorider, 
in Lib, 4. Philonides, a Native of En in Sicily, deſcribed a 
particular Preparation and Regimen, as provioully neceſlary to 
the Exhibition of Hellebore; but that Work has not reached out 
«+ Various Inſtances confirming this may be found in the 
Works of Hippocrates, who, in his Book de Dieta, orders Purg- 
on by white Hellebore, after the Uſe of Fomentations, and the 
ſervation of a proper Regimen. In his Book de Verarro, he 
informs: us, that, before the Uſe of white Hellebore, the Body 
is to be moiſten'd by — Alimente, and Reſt. And in Lis, 
6. Epid. be orders the Body to be prepared tor its Exhibition 
by Baths and Aliments. For the fame ſe he, alſo, order'd 
a Quantiry of Aſſes Milk to be drank, both before and 
after the Uſe of draſtic Purgatives. Rs 

But fince it is well-known, that not only draſtic Purgatives, 
but, alſo, arſenical Poiſons, may, without any Prejudice to Health, 
be exhibited, if the Body is previouſly render'd — moiſt 
and prepar d by demulcent, nutritive, and oleous Aliments, a 
Preparations of Milk, or if ſuch Subſtances are taken after the 
Exhibition of ſuch Poiſons, we may eafily be convinc'd, that 
the  Antients were not faulty in exhibitiog draſtic Purgatives; 
fince, by correcting and obtunding their Force, they reduced 
them to a mild gentle Quality. This Method was known 
to Alexander Trallian : * For, ſays he, in Melancholy, gentle 
« Purging, a moiſtening Diet, and the Interpoſitiom of the 
< Bath, are neceſſary ; for thoſe who preſcribe hot Anti- 
© dotes and Purgatives, eſpecially Hiera, render their Patients 
more furious and mad; ſince, by that means, the Blood be- 
„comes more dry and acrid. After purging, therefore, with 
* ſuch ſimple Medicines as do not heat the whole Body, it is 
© expedient to uſe a moiſtening Diet; and I have often cured 
© Patients labouring under Melancholy, rather by Diet and Re- 
“ gimen, than by Medicines.” | 

eaſon, alſo, confirms the Truth of this; for in Madne*s, 
where all the Parts of the Conſticution are in a preternatural 
Tumult and Commotion, there is no manner of Indication for 
an additional Irritation of the nervous Syſtem. Nor do the atra- 
bilari or melancholic 12 thick, acid, and ſaline Hu- 
mours, ed in the Ve els, call for acrid Purgatives; but 
when they are diluted, corrected, and rendered fit tor an Evacu- 
ation, they are eaſily ſtimulated to an Excretion. And, certainly, 
—— Caution is not neceſſary in the Exhibition of any Me- 
icine, than of Purgatives; for, as Foannes Henrnivs, in Lib. 3. 
has juſtly- obſerved, Temerity is highly culpable in che Ute of 
important Medicines : hace. bo an Overſight, we may do an ir- 
reparable Injury, inſtead of a grateful Service. Hence Plato 
wiſely obſerved, that chronical Diſeaſes, among which he claſſes 
Melancholy, had certain Periods, before they arrived at which, 
they were rendered worſe, if they were irritated by Medicines. 
Hippocrates has, by his own Conduct, taught us the Neceſſity 
of Caution in the Exhibition of Purgatives; ſince, in attempt- 
ing the Cure of Democritut, he would not allow him to uſe 

ellebore, except in his own Preſence. 

Since, as we have already obſerved,-the Antients had a ſafe 
and innocent Method of exhibiting Hellebore, to us unknown, 
it is expedient to ſay ſomething upon this Subject. Among the 
later Phyſicians, there were various skilful and ingenious — 


who ſpent much Time and Labour in finding out this Method of 


the Antients; and, among the reſt, Lindenius, who, in Coll. Ms. 
ad Praxim Chym, where be commends a Preparation of Helle- 
bore, wok us a particular Method of correcting that Me- 
dicine; aſſerts, that by this means he has cured, not only a 

inning, but, alſo, a confirmed Madneſs. For this Purpoſe, 
that Author took between half a Dram and a Dram of white 
Hellebore ; this he boiled in Wine, till it became ſoft; when 
thus boiled, he took it out, and, throwing away the Wine of the 
firſt Decoction, he added new Wine to it, and left it for a Night 
in a warm Place. Then he expreſſed the Wine of the Infuſion, 
ſometimes Rents and ſometimes ſtrongly, according as he in- 
tended the cine ſhould be ſtrong or weak; and of this ex- 


preſſed Wine be exhibited one Dram, which, be ſays, operated 
ſufficiently well. | 7 FD 
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, choly and Madneſs: . And I 


the celebrated Boerhaave. This 
to be true, ſince chronical Diſorders, which ariſe from a ſubtile 


previouſly corrected or 


My Opinion of this Correction of Hellebore is, _ oh 
of their acrid uſtic Qu — 
means corrected, and depriv ir acrid cauſti ality ; 
lince they * expect far Noche Ed from 3 
of the gentle Evacuants before enumerated. - Buty if any one is 
reſolved to uſe Hellebore, he is not to be * 
vided ic is duly red ; for 'tis certain, that che ious Qua- 
lity of draſtic Purgatives, which conſiſt in their highly ſubtle acrid 
Salt, my A boy be totally deſtroyed : And 
when, by ng with Water or Wine, the ſubtile Acrimony of 
red og oo ere - ola ped 
draſtic ity. 

Havi — conſider d Purgatives, we now come to conſider 
mineral Waters, or pure 2 which are * effica- 
cious in Melancholy and neſs; for fince Mad ny 
draws its Origin from Melancholy, and — — rom the 
hypochondriac Diſorder, and the hypochondriac Diſorder from im- 

re and peccant Fluids, {lowly circulating thro the Inteſtines and 
Viſcera of the lower Abdomen ; fince, in order to remove Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, the Circulation of the Blood to be 


ought rather to abſtain from draſtic Medicines, by 


rendered free and eaſy ; and ſince both antient and modern Phy- 


Confidence in the cautions Uſe of 
mineral Waters, whether of rhe hot or cold kind, tis obvious 
that great Relief is to be expected from theſe, in removing Melan- 
felf frankly declare, that I would 
not chooſe to be a Phyſician, it I was ignorant of the Virtues of 
mineral Waters; for, as the Buſineſs of the skilful Phyſician, in a 
great meſure, conſiſts in preventing and curing chron 

orders, ſo nothing effectual can be done in theſe without a = 


ſicians have repoſ 


dent internal and external Uſe of mineral Waters: For Which 


Reaſon it is neceſſaty, that the Phyſician ſhould be well acqusinted 
with the Virtues and Ingredients of theſe Waters. 

If, therefore, we carefully inveſtigate 'the Nature of theſe 
Waters, we cannot help — their peculiar Virtue, in an- 
ſwering various Intent ions in almoſt all Diſeaſes; for being im 
* — withan highly pure, alcaline, neutral, and mineral Salt, 

they are exhibited in a due Quantity, they not only change the 
peccant Humours, incide fuch as are thick, render ſuch as are 
glutinous fluid, and remove the Obſtructions of the Veſſels, but, 
alſo, exert their happy 
and ſoften the hard and tenſe Fibres, corroborate ſuch as are 
weak and tender, ſtimulate the Emunctories whoſe due Tone is 
loſt, and, conſequently, promote all the ſalutary Excretions, 
whether by Stool, Urine, Perſpiration, the Menſes, or the Hz- 


morrhoids. | 
Of ſimilar and almoſt Virtues with mineral Waters are 
Aſſes Milk, and Whey of Cows and Goats Milk, duly prepared; 
The Virtues and Efficacy of theſe, in removing chronical Diſ- 
orders, were not only extolled by Hippocrates, and the Antients, 
but, alſo, by the more modern Phylicians 3 ſuch as Hieronymus 
Mercurialis, Riverius, Raymund, Joannes a Fortis, Baglivi, and 
can, from Experience, affirm 


and, virulent Acrimony of the Humours, and which have their 
Seat in the weak and faulty nervous Syſtem, are rarely well cured, 
without a due and proper Uſe of Milk and Whey. 
But, among all the various Claſſes of Medicines, I know none 
pes calculated for removing the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, than 
itre depurated from its heterogeneous Parts; for its Uſe is fo 
univerſal, as to extend to all Diforders, provided it de duly exhi- 


| bired : But it is in a ſurpriſing manner beneficial in that 


of Madneſs which inclines to Melancholy; nor does it fail to 
produce a ſalutary Effect in Madneſs itſelf, ſince it not only cor · 
rects the bilious Acrimony of the Humours; but, alſo, ſtops the 
umultuous Motions of the Solids, by allaying the 

eat. "Tis, therefore, to be lamented, not only that this Medi- 


Cine was entirely unknown to the Antients, but, alſo, that its 


ſingular Efficacy, in the Cure of Diſorders, is neither ſufficiently 
known nor eſteemed by the Moderns. But, among the Moderns, 
Sennertus and Riverius affirm, that Nitre, in Conjunction with a 
litle Camphire, is à Specific in Madneſs. © 
—. thus enumerated the beſt and moſt general 
. of by the Phyficians of, all Ages, for the Removal 
elancholy and Madneſs, I ſhall now, from my own Expe- 
rience, give my Opinion concerning ſome particular and ſpecific 
Medicines, by ſome highly extolled for the Cure of theſe Diſor- 


Betony, Vervain, Brook-lime, Sage, Wormwood, Flowers 
St. e and the Lime- tree, and Camphire ; among ani 
mal Subſtances, Aſſes Blood dried, and exhibited in Drink; and, 
among mineral Subſtances, Preparations of Steel, Cinnabar, Suga 
of Lead, together with the Calx and Tincture of Silver. 
tho' theſe Medicines are not to be totally rn bur the Uſe of 
ſome of them accurately inveſtigated, yer 1 not heſitate to 
affirm, that little Good is to be expected from them alone, un- 
leſs both the remote and proximate Cauſes of theſe Diſorders are 
ly ued by the general Remedies before- 
ioned. 


t a a 
mp theſe Simples, there are, alſo, various compound Medi- 
cines bighly extolled; to which belongs that, ſo much recom- 


* * 


ders. Now, among vegetable Subſtances, the Herbs 


Influence on the Solids, ſince they relax 


preternatural 


__MAN- 
rr rex; bens * 4 15 — 


Take of Baum- leaves, one Handful, cut them down into four 
D oe pan 
pared Pearls: Mi two de 

| This Medicine is not, in my Opinion, to be altogether con- 
demned; and tho I myſelf had never an Opportunity of making 
a Trial of its Efficacy, yet it deſerves due Encomiums; ſince, by 
its means, I know mad Perſons Cured by a Shepherd, who 
. preſcribed it for that Purpoſe. | 
is, alſo, to be obſerved, that a certain celebrated Phyſician 
of Brunſwick, in Melancholy and Madneſs, ſuccebfully uſed a 
cerrain black Decoction, prepar n Apothe- 
Cary, of Aſſes Blood, boiled with Baum- water and Wine vinegar- 
Nor can I think this Medicine deſtitute of its proper Uſes, inge, 
beſides the ſedative Quality poſſefied by the Aſſes Blood, the 
Wine-vinegar is a conſiderable Diſcutient and Reſolvent. by 
The Decoction of Michaeli, and bis EAcnce of red male 
Pimpernel, are highly extolled againſt theſe Diſorders; and 
that Author affirms, thit he has a thouſand times experienced the 
rr rwo Remedies in Melancholy and Mad- 
3 bur of the Truth of this Aſſertion I am not ſufficiently con» 
vinced: But, in my Opinion, the Powder by Mr. Charas, delcrib'd 
in his Pharmacop. recommended againſt the Madneis ariſing 
from the Bite of a mad Dog, and 4 of Baum, Vetvain, 
— — — 
it 
and coroborttes _ ſolid Parts. 4 | 
ical Preparations, to Flowers of 
Antimony * Uſe of which ſome Phyſicians highly extol, and 
appeal to Experience for the Support of their Aſſertion. Noe 
have I found this t to my own Experience; fot if tena- 
cious, viſcid, and bilious Humours, lodged in the Duodenum, are 
to be evacuated by Vomit, theſe Flowers, which, beyond the other 
Preparations of Antimony, contain a certain mild Sulphur, of an 


Virtue, uce Effects. As for the Medici 
i which — A ag 4 we ſhall afterwards — 


But whether for enting or curing theſe Diſorders, no Re- 
n__ more juſtly deſerves the Name of a Specific, than Motion 
and Exerciſe, -duly adjuſted and proportioned to the Scrength of 
the Body; for, provided a due Degree of Moiſture is not wanting 
in the Blood, Exerciſe, by reſolving the viſcid Humours, and pro- 
moting the free and eaſy Circulation of the Blood thro? all the 
Veſſels, increaſes Perſpiration ; and, by that means, frees the Body 
from Sordes, and removes Obſtr in conſequence of 
which tis far preferable to all other kinds of Remedies. | 
Since tis both ſafer and eafier to prevent-Diſorders, or guard 


ſome gentle Medicine, to _—_— the Sordes of the 


inſt Melan- 
chal than à due Moderation and Subjection of 
the Paſſions ; which will be eaſily obtained, if we take care not 
to indulge ourſelves too far. Vain Deſires, therefore, capable of 
anxious Fears, are carefully to 
intenſely fired upon 


the Mind, or laying a Foundation for Speculations or 
. Profound Though 
ject, and abſtruſe and long-protr 
avoided. Venery muſt, 
muſt be ſhun'd, and the 
Species of Aliment, but 
offenſive to the Sto- 


one 


3 all cheſe, by loading the 


ſufficient — 2 22 the — of 
Appetite; for we generally obſerve, that thro preternatural Voracity 

to which melancholic Patients are 89898 on — > 
the Redundance of acid Humours in the Prime Via, very un- 


— - : ' The - 


MAN 


Tue Drink muſt, alſo, be duly choſen, ſince every Liquor is 


_ 


beneficial to every Patient. It is, however, to be 
that the lighteſt, ſuch as ſmall Beer, or pure cold Wa- 
ter, is to be made ice of, A Wines, a ſmall Quantity 
of 1 ſuch as the Mo ſelle Wine, is to be allowed 
at to melancholic Patients, lance, by refreſhing their Bo- 
dies and Minds, it has a Tendency to render them chearful. But 

I have always obſerved, that ſweet and ſtrong Wines, ſuch as t 

Hungarian, Italian, and French Sacks, are highly prejudici 
both to melancholic and mad Patients. Nothing, allo, is more 
injurious, or contributes more eff=Qtually to the Generation of 
Madneſs, than the Uſe of ſuch ſpirituous Liquors, or of pays 
Quantities of cold Liquors, after a violent Sally of Paſſion; for 
which Reaſon thoſe who 3 their Intereſt, ought, at ſuch 

times, to abſtain from ſuch Li 5 
to Di- 


] 


iquors. 
As the exceſſive Smoking of Tobacco is unfriendly 
ſion, and not only generates thick Humours, bur, alſo, throws 
m into preternatural and tumultuous Commotions, it is highly 
judicial to — and 71 4.28 0 —— 
ſe of it may, in my Opini „ in to e 
the Body ſoluble. , 7 - 
| Changes of Air, and travelling from Climates exceſſively cold 
or hot, to thoſe of a more temperate Air, are excellent Preſerva- 
tives againſt theſe Diſorders; ſince they not only correct erro- 
neous and perverſe Ideas; but, alſo, in conſequence of the Ex- 
erciſe to be uſed, prevent Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and 
dy that means preſerve an equable Circulation of the Blood thro' 
the whole Body. 


PRrAcTical Caurioxs AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Since I have frequently ſeen Madneſs produced by a ſerous 
Cure of acute Fevers, eſpecially of the bilious Kind, accompa- 
nied with a Phrenitis, by means of Opiates, and too refrigerating 
Medicines, I think it is the Duty of every good and skilful Phy- 
ſician, not only to treat theſe choleric Fevers in a prudent and 
rational manner, but, alſo, in their Decline, ro preſcribe an ex- 
act Regimen, and a due Moderation of the Paſſions; otherwiſe a 
Phrenitis eaſily degenerates into a chronical Madneſs. Obſtinate 
intermitting Fevers require the ſame Caution; for, when theſe 


are ill treated by reiterated VeneſeCtions, or often repeated acrid 


phy ves or when they are too ſoon checked by Aſtringents 
or Opiates, it is certain from Experience, that Melancholy, the 
bypochondriac Diſorder, and Madneſs, have ſucceeded. Phyſi- 
cians ought, therefore, to abſtain from ſuch, leſt they ſhould, 
by their Management, bring on theſe terrible Diſorders. 

Tho”, in Deliriums, Veneſection is highly uſeful, yer it ought 
to be varied according to the different States of Patients, both 
with reſſ to the Place, the Quantity, and the Time. Thus, 
when Madneſs ſeizes plethoric, and choleric Patients in the Vi 
their Youth, reiterated Veneſections, interpoſing, at the ſame 
time, frequent Purges of corrected Hellebore, are not prejudicial, 
eſpecially if after chem we repair and recruit the Strength by 
cardiac, corroborating, and anodyne Sedatives. When, on the 
contrary, by long Abſtinence, protracted Watchings, and con- 
tinual Evacuations, the Strength and temperate Humours of mad 
Patients have been exhauſted, they are more weakened by 
Veneſection; for which Reaſon, their Situation rather calls for 
nutritive Subſtances, and gentle Analeprics. N 
As for Veneſection in the Forehead, it is to be obſerved, that 
it is never uſeful in the Payoxyſm, when, by reaſon of the 
88 Stricture of the inferior Parts, the Impetus of the Blood is 

irected to the Head; but rather prejudicial, by attracting a greater 
Quantity of Humours thither. But Veneſection is more advan- 
tageouſly and ſafely uſed, either when the Primæ Viz are duly 
purged from Sordes, or when, after the Ceſſation of the Spaſms, 
there is a conſiderable Remiſſion of the Diſorder; This uſeful 
Caution I learned from attempting the Cure of an Hemicrania 
by the fame Method ; fince, without any Succeſs, I have 
wn the frontal Vein © more than ten times. Of this 


temperate ; 
but, when his Situation admits of it, we are, with all Expeds 
tion, to attempt his Relief. Aſclepiades affir that bleed- 
* ing mad Patients was, in a manner, equivalent to killing them, 
becauſe all Madneſs was accompanied with an intenſe Fever, 
and Blood could not be taken with Advantage from them, 
except in the Intermiſſion of that Fever.” | | 
Since, according to Hippocrates, in Sec. 6. Aph. 56. mel an- 
cholic Patients are ſubject to dangerous Tranſlations of the Hu- 
mours to the Brain, which are ſometimes ſucceeded by Apo- 
plexies, Epilepſies, Blindneſs, or Madnef, diligent Care is to be 
28 not , procure ey _ * 8 i * the 

to Head, which are principally t on by violent 
Perturbations of Mind, an immoderate Uſe of ſtr W. 
during the 


Dog days, or by every Medicine, which, by throw- 
Vor. U. 85 


Wine 


N 

ag. the Feds of, the Bly Jank 396. wiclets Commiricny Þ 
copy impai the Strength. 5 33 
lly occaſioned by draſtic 


t ſuch Tranſlations are moſt po | | 
Purgatives, which, by ſtimulating the Inteſtines to violent 2 
propel the Blood to the ſuperior Parts. Hence, in the Exhibi- 
tion of Purgatives, we are to obſerve the Rule of Meſue, which 
runs thus: In melancholic Diſorders, we are once, or 
te twice, but at repeated Intervals, to tnake fo ſmall an Evacu- 
e ation, that Nature may govern the Evacuation, and — the 
« Evacuation Nature. Bur it is expedient to keep the Body al- 
c ways ſoluble; and, 88 it is to de rendered ſo by 
& f ſter, or ev on a ge 4 — Sta 
n Virgins arrived at rufiry, and ren Loves 
Marriage is the moſt efficacious Remedy ; the incomparable 
irtues of which, in curing this Species of Madneſs, are not 
only confirmed by Reaſon, but, alſo, adverted to by Hippocrates, 
who, for that Reaſon, ordered ſuch Patients to be married as 
ſoon as poſſible; for, ſays he, if they conceive, their Madneſs 
is removed; which, I believe, is ſufficiently agreeable to Ex- 
erience. 
: In Madneſs produced by the Bite of a yl ar oe Doe 
we are not to confide in the external Specifics, ſo much extol 
by Galen, Aetins and R»ffis ; ſuch as burnt Crabs, ortheir Aſhes 
mix'd with Theriaca, and the Root of the Cynorbatos, the Aſh- 
colour'd Liverwort, or the Liver of the mad N PEI cn; 
nally; but, after a deep Scarification of the Part affected, we 
are to apply a large Cupping-glaſs ; or, having cauteriz'd the Part 
pretty deeply with an ignited Iron, we are to promote 
a Suppuration. | 
Since tis certain from Experience, that maniac Patients have 
been greatly reliev'd by an Itch ſo loathſome as to reſemble 
po Elephantiaſis, and that a Madneſs ariſing from the Cure of 
Icers in the inferior Parts, has been remov'd by Trepanning, 
I think it would, in ſuch Caſes, be bighly . to make 
Fontanels and Ulcers, with a potential Cautery about the 


Spine of the Back. ys 
132 are ſo far from being beneficial in the Cure of 


Madneſs, that my Fs augment the Diſorder; for the cau- 


ſtic Salts of the tharides, convey'd to the Blood thro* the 
Pores, by proving an additional Stimulus to the nervous Mem- 
branes, I the Dura Mater, by their ſpaſmodic Stricture, 
increaſè the Motion of the groſs and bilious Blood thro the 
Head, and all the other Parts of the Body; whereas ſuch Me- 
dicines ought rather to be us'd, as, by their mild anodyne and 
antiſpasmodic Virtues, ſooth the intenſe Conſtrictions of the 
nervous Parts, and check the tumultuous Motions of the Hu- 
mours. 

But tho' theſe ſedative and anodyne Medicines are of great 
Importance and Efficacy in removing Madneſs, yet we are not 
to refer to this Claſs Opiates and Narcotics, and for that Rea- 
ſon exhibit them, ſince theſe, by ſtupefying tle nervous Fibres 
and Membranes, and eſpecially thoſe of the Brain, leſſen the 
Paroxyſms of the Madneſs, and bring on another Extreme 
which is unaccountable Stupidiry and Folly. Bur, if any Relief 
is to be expected from Anodynes, ſuch of this 
choſen, as are beneficial in an Epilepſy, the immediate Cauſe 
ot which conſiſts in a ſpaſmodic Stricture of the Dura Ma- 
ter : Of this kind the moſt conſiderable are Caſtor, the Shavi 
of Elk's Hoof, of the human Scull, and Hartshorn philoſophi- 
cally prepar'd, the Roots and Seeds of Piony, the antiepileptic 
Powder, Valerian-root, the anodyne mineral Liquor, the 
Waters prepar'd from the Flowers of Lily of the Valley, the 
Lime-tree, and Cowſlips, all which may be confided in, as ſafe 
and approved Medicines. 

In Poland, upon cutting of the Plicaz of the Hairs, in a 
Diſeaſe well known in that Country, I have known not only 
violent Diſorders of the Head; but, alſo, Madneſs, produc'd. In 
this Caſe Waving the Head twice a Day vith a Decoction 

the Club-mo 
means tis faid the Eruption of the peecant Matter will again 
appear. A Liniment of Clubmoſs, highly uſeful for this Pur- 
poſe, is deſcrib'd in Miſce!l. Nat. curioſ. Decad. I. an. 2. Obſ. 54. 

In a Phrenitis, which is, as it were, a particular Fever of the 
Dura Mater, in which its increaſed Elaſticity and ſyſtaltic 
Force. produce a preternaturally brisk and tumultuous Motion 
of the Blood, and nervous Fluid, beſides Preparations of Nitre 
exhibited internally, mild and anodyne Animals, ſuch as Hens 
and Pigeons, cut up alive, are found to produce happy Effects, 
if applied to the ſhaved Head, fince their mild Exbalations, by 


relaxing the too much conſtricted Fibres, greatly contribute to 
reſtore thai natural Tone and Moti Efederie Hoffman. 


MzLANCHOLIA. 


Melancholy is by Phyſicians call'd that Diſorder, iv which 


the Patient is and obſtinately delirious, without any con- 
comitant Tags. with his Mind almoſt perpetually and in- 
tenſely fix'd upon one Object. ; 

This Diſorder ariſes from that Malignity of the Blood and 
Humours, wbich the Antients call'd black Bile{; and, on the con- 
trary, the ſame Diſeaſe beginning in the Mind ſoon generates 
black Bile in the ſoundeſt Body. | 

12 'Tis 
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als are tobe 


is highly recommended, becauſe by this 


. 
* 


- 'Tis, therefor — briefly to deſcribe the Nature of this 
Diſorder, the —— which are eſteem'd fo obſcure, as to 
lay a Foundation for a groundleſs and unjuſt Charge againſt the 
Antients, for their N in a Diſeaſe of ſuch Importance. 

If in the whole Maſs of Blood the more fluid and moveable 
Parts being diſſipated, they leave the more immoveable Parrs 
united, then the Blood will be thick, black, pinguious, and ter- 
reſtrial, Blood of this Quality and Condition we ſhall call an 
Atrabiliarious Humor, or Melancholic Juice. 

The Cauſes of ſuch a State and Condition of the Blood are, 
every thing which expels the more moveable and fluid, and 
fixes the other Parts of the Blood; violent Exerciſe of the 
Mind yt almoſt Day and Night on one and the ſame 
Object; obſtinate Watchings ; violent Commotions of Mind, 
whether in the way of Mirth, or Sorrow ; painful and 
laborious Exerciſes of Body often repeated, eſpecially in a 
highly dry and warm Air; immoderate Venery ; auſtere, hard, 
dry, and terreſtrial Aliments, us'd in Conjunction with a State 
of Reſt and Lazineſs ; Liquors of a ſimilar Nature. Of this kind 
are the Parts eſpecially of hard and old Animals indurated 
either by Smoke, the Air, or Salt; unripe Fruits; farinaceous 
Subſtances, not fermented ; aſtringent, N fixing and 
refrigerating Medicines ; flow Poiſons; and other Things of a 
like Nature; ſuch burning Fevers as continue long, recur often, 
and are remov'd withour a laudable Criſis, and without the Uſe 


of Diluents. 

When this Diſorder, produc'd by the Cauſes already enume- 
rated, equally infects the whole Maſs of the circulating Fluids, 
it will forthwich produce ſome ſufficiently conſpicuous Pheno- 
mena, which are generally theſe following : The Colour of the 
external and internal Parts becomes firit pale, then yellow, 
then dark brown, then livid, and, laſt of all, black, with Spots 
of a ſimitar Colour. The Pulſe becomes flow, the Patient 
is intenſely cold; the Reſpiration is languid ; the Circulation in the 
large Blood-veſſels is good and laudable; but that in the lateral 
Veſſels is languid and peccant. Hence all the Humours bei 
inſpiſſated, their Secretion and Excretion are leſs and flower,a 
their Conſumption and Diſſipation leſs conſiderable ; the Pa- 
tient's Appetite is impair'd, he becomes extenuated, dejected, 
fond of Solitude, and ſubject to obſtinate and violent Commo- 
tions of Mind; in other reſpects he is in an indifferent Con- 
dition; he is averſe to Motion, but perſeveres with Reſolution 
in his Purſuit of any Study or Acquiſition. 

This Diſorder has, for its material Cauſe, the Earth, and the 
inſpiſſated Oil, of the Blood, united and compacted together, 
which the more they are depriv'd of the liquid, mild and dilu- 
ting Parts, and the more they are condenſed, and tenaciouſly 
mix'd, or the longer they have continued in this State, the more 
terrible the Effects of the Diſorder will be, and its Cure the 
more difficulty obtained. 

Hence *tis obvious, what the diagnoſtic and pr ic Signs 
of this Diſeaſe are; hence, alſo, the moſt rati Method of 
Cure is to be deduced. 

For as ſoon as the Diſorder diſcovers itſelf by its firſt Begin- 
ni its Cauſe, or any of its Effects, a continually varied Series 
of Objects is to be laid before the Patient's Mind, without letting 
him know for what Reaſon. Bur ſuch Objects are to be choſen, 
- as excite Diſpoſitions directly oppoſite to that which predomi- 
nates and reigns in the Patient : Sleep is to be procured by di- 
luting, demulcent, paregoric, and narcotic Medicines, and by 
keeping the Patient in a State of Reſt. Perſons labouring under 
Melancholy ought, alſo, to live in a moderately warm moiſt Air; 
the — Foy uſe ſhould be li ht; the Liquors they drink, 
ſhould, like the ſound and laudable Humours of the Body, be 
recent, mild, and laxative, by their gently ſaponaceous Quality; 
and the Uſe of theſe is to be perſiſted in for a long time. Suc 
Medicines as dilute, correct Acrimony, reſolve the oleous and 


terreſtrial Parts of the Blood, relax the Veſſels, and, by their gently. 


ſtimulating Quality, expel the peccant Matter, are to be exhi- 
bited ; ſuch as the Juices of ſufficiently ripe Summer Fruits; 
Preparations of Honey, Pot-herbs, and Broths prepared of them, 
and mineral Waters. The moſt proper Drink is Ptiſan, gently 
edulcorated with Honey. Such Things as produce the Bitorder, 
are carefully to be. abſtained from. 

But if the Matter of the Diſorder is, by the Cauſes already enu- 
merated, rendered more denſe, tenacious, and incapable of Mo- 
tion, it will neceſſarily be forced into che hypochondriac Veſ- 
ſels, as is obvious from the Nature of this Humour, the Situa- 
tion and Condition of theſe Vefels, and the known Laws of Hy- 
draulics. Hence it will gradually remain, be accumulated, and 
become ſtagnant there. In this Caſe the Indiſpoſition is called 
the Hypochondriac Diſorder, and affects the Spleen, Stomach, 
Pancreas, Omentum, and Meſentery. 

Hence it there produces a continual Senſe of Weight, Uneaſi- 
neſs, and Repletion, eſpecially after Eating and Drinking; a Diffi- 
culty of Reſpiration, in conſequence of the Oppreſſion of the ab- 
dominal Viſcera ; an Hindrance to the cyſtic and hepatic Bile, 
as, alſo, to the JOS ſtomachic, inteſtinal, and meſeraic 
}, Juices, in their 
the Aliments. Hence the firſt Digeſtion becomes totally pee- 
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eneration, Secretion, Mixture, and Action on © rho 


cant, and he Aliments are corrupted into a crude Acid, if they 
are Vegetables; but the Corruption is of the putrid alcaline Kind; 
if Animals, and of à rancid or oleous Nature. ariſe 
EruCtations, Flatulences, Spaſms, Coſtivencfs, Induration of the 
Faces, a Jaundice more violent in Degree, than that before- 
mentioned: And, in this caſe, all the Symptoms are augmented, 
and rendered more terrible. 

When the Diſorder is thus inveterate, and diſcovers itſelf by 
the — laſt enumerated, both Expedition and Care are 
neceſſary in the Cures otherwiſe the Diſorder quickly aſſumes a 
malignant Nature; and this perplexing Circumſtance is, if poſſi- 
ble, to be avoided : If the Diſeaſe continues, it becomes incurable, 
and often mortal, as will afterwards appear; if, on the contrary, 
the laudable and eafily moveable Humours are evacuated by Pur- 
gatives, the peccant viſcid Juices remain in the Body, by which 
means the Diforder is rendered worſe. If, alſo, the Diſorder is 
treated with draſtic, ſtimulating, and reſolvent Medicines, the 
ſuddenly reſolved Matter often becomes acrid, and, ruſhing im- 
petuouſly into the tender hepatic Veſſels, deſtroys them, and by 
_ means produces various, and thoſe incurable Diſorders. 

ence, © | 

1. The Matter is to be rendered gradually moveable, inveſti- 
ting rhe Nature of its predominant Acrimony, and then exhi- 
ting ſaponaceous Medicines pofſefled of an Acrimony, oppoſite 
to that of the Humour to be corrected. And the Uſe of theſe 
is to be er in, till the Weakneſs and Inequality of the Pulſe, 
the Nauſea, or Teneſmus, the Uneafineſs flight Fever, are 
Proofs that the Matter is moved. Then, 
2. When the Matter is thus mov'd, it is forthwith to be ex- 
elled by a gentle laxative Purge, a Clyſter of the fame Nature, 
hey, mineral Waters, or other Things of a like Nature. 

Bur if this Matter, already fixed and compacted, has remained 
long there, it begins by means of its Stagnation, the Motion of 
the Viſcera, and the Heat of the adjacent Parts to aſſume an acrid 
and corrofive Quality; freſh Matter is continually accumulated, 
becauſe an Obſtruction is already formed, and the fame Cauſes 
continue to act. Hence, in confequence of its increaſed Quan- 
tiry, its acrimonious Quality, and its continual Motion, it dif- 
tends, corrodes and corrupts the Veſſels. Hence a ſimilar De- 
ſtruction of the Spleen, Stomach, Pancreas, Omentum, Meſen- 
tery, Inteſtines, and Liver, will happen. This conſequently greatly 
increaſes all the beforementioned Symptoms; bur, 48 in 
conſequence of the continual Reception ot a putrefy'd Vapour 
into the Veins, it diſturbs and diſorders all the Functions, and efpe- 
cially thoſe of the Brain. In this caſe, the Diſorder is called 
Atra Bilis. ; 

When this is diſcovered by the _ already enumerated, the 
Matter is not, without the greateſt Arr and Caution, to be atte- 
nuated, moy'd and eliminated, on account of perplexing Circum- 
ſtances of the laſt Importance, and the Eaſineſs of bringing on 
ſo acrimonious a Condition of the Matter as can hardly be cor- 
rected or ſubdued. For this Reaſon let the Patient's Aliments be 
oppoſite to the particular Acrimony of the predominant Hu- 
mour. His Food ought, alſo, to be always gently reſolvent, ſti- 
mulating, purgative, and ſuch as after Digeſtion leaves few Fæces. 
Let his Drink be Ptiſan, edulcorated with Honey, the Juices of 
ripe Fruits, or Whey. Let his Exerciſe be gentle, but as con- 
tinual as poſſibly may be. 155 him be kept in a very moderate 
Heat, and take much Sleep. Baths, alſo, Fomentations, Cly 
and Drinks, are, for the Cure of this Diſorder, often prepared 


ſuch, Things, as, withour any acrimonious Quality, by di 


| iluting, re- 
ſolving, and abſterging, attenuare the Matter, and ſlowly and 
gently eliminate it rhro* thoſe very Emunctories and Paſſages pre- 
viouſly pointed out by Nature. But we are always to have a due 
Regard to the particular Nature and Quality of che Acrimony. * 
Voc when this Matter has already acquired an high Degree of 
Acrimony; and the Viſcera are conſiderably corrupred, if, during 
che Action of the Caufes before enumerated, it is mov'd, ei 
by muſcular Motion, the Heat of the Sun or Fire, acrid, and too 
copious Aliments, acrid and draſtic Medicines, which produce 
an Efferveſcence with the Acrimony of the Humours, Poiſons 
which operate in a ſimilar manner, or ſome violent Diſeaſes, the 
the Acrimony being rendered greater, more moveable, and active; 
ir breaks; corrupts one and reſolves its V and, in 
Conjunction wich the black tle, converts them into putrid. im- 
poſtumations. This is call'& Bris Atra Targens, or a Redun- 
dance of the black Bile. | If this Species of Humour is 1 
in its Veſſels, convey d towards the Liver, diſtributed to the cor- 
roded Ramifications of the Vena Cava, and inrroduced into the 
Heart, it produces highly terrible Diſorders ; for, if it partakes 
of an acid coggulating Nature, jt produces Poly of the Heart, 
Lungs, Aorta, and the Carotids, and even Death. If it proceeds 
to the Brain, it gives Riſe to Apoplexies, Palſeys, Catal f 
lepſies, Deliriucbs, and Madneſs of ſuch bad kinds, as to be al- 
moſt incurable. It produces ſurpriſing Changes in the nervous 
Syſtem, and brings on violent Fevers, which ſoon purify all the 
Parts. If, on the other hand, it partakes of an alcaline putrifying 
Quality, ir produces Gangrenes, which ſuddenly prove * 
e Parts to which it is convey'd. Hence, 


unleſs this Fo 
or Matter is extinguiſh'd and deſtroy d, an infinite Number of 
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incurable Diforders will be in the whole Body, and in 

Parts of it. But if, in conſequence of a Rupture of 

the Veſſels of the Viſcera, the diſcharged Matter is lodg'd in 
the Cavities of the Peritonæum, ay ron $a inſuperable 
Weakneſs arifes ; the acrid — er is and 
accumulated. Then a rrofion of all the abdomi- 
nal Viſcera happens, by which means ſurpriſing Phenomena are 
produc'd; ſuch as 2 — agen and Death, attended with an 
inſupportable Stench: Bur if, after it is mov'd, it is d to 
the Liver, and thence thro' the corroded and weaken'd iliary 
Ducts to the Gall - bladder, and thro* the Ductus hepaticus and 
Ductus communis to the Inteſtines, it excites Vomitings, nau- 
ſeas, and atrabilarious Dyſenteries, accompanied with Uneaſi- 
neſs, impetuous Efforts, Pains, and intolerable Corroſions. Hence 
ariſe !nflammations, Exulcerations and Putrefactions of the In- 
reſtines, Stomach, Oeſophagus, Fauces, and Mouth. Hence 
are produced terrible Convulſions, and at laſt generally a gentle 
Death, which for the moſt part 1 in a and 
conſequently in an Indolence of all the Parts. 

The Matter, thus mov'd and render'd active, is, together wich 
its uncommon, and almoſt Pitch-like Tenaciouſneſs, poſſeſs d of 
an intenſely acid Acrimony,which corrodes Metals, and ferments 
with Earth; or elſe of an — of an alcaline and ſaline, and 
highly corroſive, or which is worſt of all, of an oleous and putrefac- 
tive kind; and tis neceſſary the Phyſician ſhould know hence 
theſe various Species of Acrimony ariſe, how they may be known, 
and by what means they may be corrected and remov'd. 

He who diligently adverts to what has been ſaid, and care- 
fully conſiders the Situation, Structure of, and Circulation in the 
Viſcera, in which this malignant Humour is lodg d, muſt eafily 
— that the Twroens Atra Bilis, or a Redundance of Me- 

ancholy, is a Diſorder not to be cur'd without the greateſt 
Difficulty. The —8 Medicines capable of alleviating it 
are Diluters in Conjunction with Opium, and acrid Subſtances 

lite to the predominating Acrimony. 

ence we may eaſily underſtand the Nature of Melancholy, 
and the hypochondriac diſorder; for *tis obvious, that, by a lo 
protracted previous Dejection of Mind, the conſtricted Veſl; 
of the abdominal Viſcera muſt produce a Stagnation, a Change 
and an Accumulation. of the Atra Bilis, which gradually increaſe, 
tho” the Body was but a little before perfectly ſound; and that, 
on the other hand, this Atra Bilis, or Melancholy produc'd by 
Pegel Cauſes, produces a Delirium. | 
F — Cauſes chen evidently productive of Melancholy are ob- 
erved to be, 

1. All Things which 6x, exhauſt, or diſturb, the nervous Fluid 
of the Brain; ſuch as violent and ſudden Frights, intenſe Think- 
ing upon any Object, exceſſive Love, Watchings, Solitude, 
Fear, and hyſteric Diſorders. 

2. Such Things as hinder and diſturb the Generation, Repa- 
ration, Circulation, and various Secretions and Excretions of 
the Blood, eſpecially in the Spleen, Stomach, Omentum, Pan- 
creas, Meſentery, Inteſtines, Liver, Uterus, and hazmorrhoidal 
Veſſels: So that, of conſequence, Melancholy may be produc'd 
by the hypochondriacal Diſorder ; by acute Diſeaſes ill cur'd, 
and eſpecially a Phrenitis, and burning Fever ; by an Exceſs of 
all the Secrerions and Excretions ; by fuch Aliments and Drinks 
as are cold, tenacious, terreſtrial, tart, and aſtringent; by vio- 
lent Heat long rages and parching, the Blood ; as alſo by 
a ſtagnant, moilt and cloudy Air. 

3. A naturally black, hairy, dry, ſlender, and robuſt Con- 
ſticution of Body; a middle Age, a quick, penetrating, and dif- 
cerning Genius. 

It this Diſorder continues long, it produces Stupidity, Epi- 
lepſies, Apoplexies, Madneſs, Convulhons, Blind ſurpriſing 
Fancies, Laughter, Weeping, Singing, Sighs, Eructati 
Flatulences, Anxieties ; an Urine ſometimes copious and lim 
like Water, and at others highly thick; a Retention, Accumu- 
lation of the excrementitious Blood in the Veſſels of the abdo- 
minal Viſcera, and often a ſudden Exctetion of it; obſtinate 
Coſtiveneſs; frequent Spitting of a thin Matter ; and an incredi- 
ble Ability of enduring Watchings, Hunger, and Cold. 

This Diſorder has often been cur'd by a ſupervening unſeem- 
ly Iich, ſometimes reſembling an Elephantiaſis; by numerous 
and large Varices ; by a copious Diſcharge from the Sy ha- 
morrhoidal Veins ; and an Evacuation of the black Bile by Vo- 
mit and Stool. 

Patients labouring under this Diſorder are generally greatly 
injur'd by all Medicines which impair the Strength, and evacuate 
too forcibly ; as alſo by thoſe throw the Humours into 

too violent Commotions, whether Cordials, or Medicines of 
whatever. other Denomination. 


Hence the beſt Method of curing this Diſorder is, after a due 


Obſervation of the firſt Cauſe, and the Variety of Patients 
Conſtitutions, to accommodate various Medicines to ? 
and various Conſtitutions. 

The ſeveral Intentions of Cure to be purſued, therefore, 


are. 
1. To rouſe, augment and the Fluids of the Brain 
and Nerves ; which is done, firſt, by diverting the Mind from its 


tants to comfort rhe Heart, and the P 


theſe Cauſes, ex" gue Coſſovi fit. Park: Maniibs 


— 


MAN 


Object to others of ate Newer Secondly, oa . 
cautiouſly mother Di polition, or Affection of 44 _ 
to Melancholy : Thirdly, by bumouring the 


falſe Turn of the Imagination : Or,fourthly, by frequently op- 


gry, > with great Vigour. 

2. To remove thoſe Obſtructions which are either the Cauſe, 
or the Effect, of a perverted ination, by ſoftening, inciding, 
and ſtimulating the obſtructing Matter, by means of Mineral 
Waters, Whey, - viſceral, hepatic, and antihypochondriac De- 
coctions, Waters invigorated with lixivial or compound Salts, 


dſual 


duci 


laxative arations of Mercury, Emetics, Motion, Exerciſe; 


Riding, Sailing, uterine Medicines, and ſuch as promote tho 
Lochia, 2 —_— procure hz-morrhoidal Diſc Baths, 
a aiſters. 


. To alleviate the Symptoms by Veneſection, 
coll Water, and the Uſe of 88 and _—_— 2 
as.are from 


4. After due Evacuations, to exhibit ſuch 
the Mind,and corroborate all the 


Experience known to exhi 
Parts of the Body. 

From what has been ſaid, tis obvious that the perfect Cure 
of this Diſorder, as well as of a t many others falfly ac- 
counted incurable, conſiſts in the — of the Bilis Atra, of 
melancholic Humour. 

When Melancholy increaſes fo far as to bring on an 

tion of the Fluids of the Brain, capable of driving the Patjent 
into a raging Fury, the Diſorder is call'd Madneſs. 

, a2 only _ » * N a dejected Melancholy, is 
its Offspring, ariſes from the ſame Cauſes, and is 

— — * * x 1 

n Madneſs the Muſcles are generally ſurpriſi ſtrong 
Patient is afflicted with Watchings, — 24 of — 
during Hunger and Cold, diſtracted by terrible — and 
ſubject to thoſe Diſorders call d LYcAN THROtA and CTNAN- 
A obſervable, tha diſſecting thoſe 

is obſervable, that, u iſſecting t who have died 
Madneſs, the Brain has — found 3 hard, and friable, Ay 
its cortical Subſtance of a * Colour, and its Veſſels turgid 
9 —— = bona and viſcid Blood, 4 

is alſo obſervable, that, during this Diſorder, all the Excre- 
* — pat manner, — : 

Ua recipitation into the Sea, and a Submerſion in 
= continued as long as poſſible, conſtitute the principal Remedy 
r it. ; 
Madneſſes obſtinate againſt all Remedies have oſten been 

remoy'd upon the approach of Varices,hzmorrhoidal Diſcha 
Dyſenteries, Drophies, copious ſpontaneous Hemorrhages, Ter- 
tain and Quartan Fevers. 

Such a fort of Madneſs ſometimes ariſes after the Body is by 
an autumnal, violent and long-continued intermittent Fever: 
weaken'd and exhauſted, both by the Force of the Diſeaſe, and 
repeated Veneſections and Purgings. The Madneſs is alſo 
generally brought on again by theſe very Means. 

This Species of the Diſorder is only ro be cur'd by the Uſe 
of Reſtoratives, Cardiacs, and Corroboratives, long perſifteGin : 
But, if it is treated with Evacuation, it brings on an Atrophy, a 
Weakneſs, and an unſurmountable Fooliſhnels. 

But a Madneſs ariling in robuſt vigorous Perſons in the 
Flower of their Age, or of hor and plethoric Habits, is to be 
cur'd by repeated. Veneſections, poles « brisk Purge be- 
rween each; and, when the Diforder is alleviated, it is to be 
treated with Opiates and Cardiacs, Boerhaav. Aphoriſms, 

MANJAPUMERAM. H. M. An Arbor zriſtis Gatciae'<- 
Acoſtzs? This is a large Tree growing in the V Indies.” The 
Flowers, which are of a watry White, and fi like the beſt 
Honey, are of a bitteriſh Taſte, and believ'd by the Inhabi- 
n Phyſicians reckon 
Cardiacs The diſtilled: Water of the Flowers 

good for the > a Linen Cloth be di 
in the ſame, and yd to the Part; for which Purpoſe, and 
for the. Pragrancy of their Smell, the Flowers are carefully gather d 
by che Inhabitants. Raii H. P. p. 1698. | 

MANICA — — 4 Sleeve; but, in —— the Manica 
Hippoeratis, is a Bag in the Shape of an inverted OBne, thro? 
which Things were ſtrain d: It is now generally made of Flan- 
nel; but Antiems us d a Manica Hippocratis, made of 
Ruſhes, or Wicker, as we learn from iuss Notes to Scris 
bonius Largus. | 

. Hildawus calls 
at both Ends, which he deſcribes in his Treatiſe de Gangrana 
& Sphacelo, and gives a Figure thereof. This he directs to be 
put about a Limb, juſt above the Place of Amputation, before 
the is perform'd. | 

MANIHOT, Indorum, five Yucca Foliis Cannabinis. C. P. 
Manibot Theveti, Tucca & os a B. Hiucca five Mandiocs 

Mandiiba Brafilienſibur, 


the Seed amo 
is ſuppoſed to 


cujus Radix Mandiboca: Piſon. Margr. 


Many Countries of the Indies have been deſtitute of frumen- 


taceous Grain to theſe Times, inſtead of which the bountiful 


d them with & Plant, the Root of 


r 
which, called dy the ians Mandioca, being reduced imo 


* 


* 


by this Name a particular ſort of Purſe open 


1 


Flour, is made into Bread, which may be compared with the 
beſt Bread made of Whear. 

The Inhabitants of Hiſpaxiola, and other Iſlande, are not de- 
ſtitute of this Plant; the Root of which they call Tec, but the 
other Mexicans, Quanheamotli; and, after it is prepared and re- 
duced to a Flour, Caſſavi, as we are aſſured by Monardes, All 
the other People of America, from Florida, even to the Streights 
of Magellan, make their Bread of it, tho? they are not deſtitute 
of the frumentaceous Grain called Maya. 

The Manihot, which is natural to Braſil, and there moſt care 
fully cultivated, is a ſhrubby Plant, which grows from five to 
eight Feet in Height, with a twiſted, nodous, britrle 
Stalk, containing a Pith like that of Elder; the Leaves are digi- 
rated, like thoſe of the Lupine, or black Hellebore, the Flowers 
pentapetalous, and of a pale-yellow Colour; the Seed like that of 
the Ricinus, but of no Uſe. The Root is not unlike a Parſnip, 
and turgid with a lacteous Juice; after it is taken out of the 
Ground, it od go into an Hand-mill, with Iron Teeth, turned by 
two Men, a ound to a Meal, which is afterwards ſubjected 
to a Preſs, by which all the ſuper 
evacuated, and the Maſs left quite dry: This done, t 
through a Sieve, called Ur»peba ; then ſet it over the Fire in a 
flat-botrom'd Veſſel of Earth or Copper, and ſtir it about till it 
is duly dreſſed. What is balf-dreſſed, is ſtill moiſt and eſculent, 
and they call it Farinha relada, that is, Meal dreſſed, but not 
dried. What remains, and is intended to be reſerved, they keep 
ſtirring over the Fire, till it is perfectly dried; for the drier and 
better dreſſed, the more durable it becomes. 

The Plant, being preſſed, yields a Lis called by the Na- 
tives Manipuera, which, poured into a Veſlel, after two Hours, 
ſticks to the Bottom: ce is produced another Sort of Meal, 
better than the former, and yielding more Flour ; this they call 
Cream of Tipioca. Of the Water of this Meal, what ſubſides 
to the Bottom, ſerves to make a ſort of Comfit, called Tipioceto, 
of an excellent Taſte: There is, alſo, a ſort of Gum, or rather 
Amylum, which ſerves for the ſame Uſe. This Liquor Mani- 
puera is moſt greedily coveted by all ſorts of Animals, for its 
pleaſant and ſweet Taſte, but is preſent Death to them; yer, 
what is ſtrange and remarkable, while it remains unpreſſed in the 
Root, nouriſhes every Animal, except Man: Beſides the former 
Preparations of the Root, dried in the Sun, there is made an- 
other Sort of Meal, and a whitiſh Flour, which make fine white 
Bread, and Biſcuits, as good as thoſe made of Wheat, and very 
much reſembling them. The Root reſerved entire, without grind- 

ſerves to feed Cattle, and Beaſts of Burden. The Plant is 
miſerably infeſted by Worms and whole Swarms of Ants and 
not only the Stalks and Leaves, but the very Roots, are greedily 
devoured by wild Beaſts, as well as domeſtic Animals. The 
Natives of Braſil, the Negroes, and many Europeans, are ſo great 
Lovers of the Leaves, that they bruiſe them, boil them, and 
ickle them, and eat them inſtead of Lettuces, forming them 
into Maſles, which the Braſiliant call Manicoba. The Root ma- 
cerated four or five Days in Water, and render'd ſoft, is called 
Mandiopiba, which, being fried, is greedily eaten, by the vulgar 
ſort of Indians and ns: Of the Sediment of this Conſiſt- 
ence is made a ſoft and finer Sort of Meal, which the Braſilians 
call Yipeba, and the Portugueſe Farinha freſca. Of the Mandi- 
hoca bruiſed, and prepared with Butter and Sugar, are made ex- 
cellent Sweetmeats; there is, alſo, a kind of Pudding prepared 
of the Mandiopela, "which they call Mingan petinga. ſoft 
Mandihoca, which they call Pyba, being dried over the Fire, is 
called Carima; of this the Negroes make a fort of Bread, which 
is very much eſteem d, and called by them Muſam, or Ange, 
and ſometimes Erxfonde : But they make a moſt excellent ſort of 
Pudding of the ſame, which they call Mingaz de Carima, ſeaſon- 
ing it with Braſilian Pepper inſtead of Spice, and the Flowers 
Nhambs ; this kind of Food being very grateful to the Palate, 
as well as conducive to Health, they ſeldom make a Dinner with- 
out it, and never think they fare well, if this Aliment be wanting. 
Of the ſame Carima they prepare Emulſions and Ptiſans, whic 
are eſteemed very wholſome, and proper for ſick as well as 
healthy Perſons; for the Tipioca and Carima being drank, or 
taken in the Form of a Syrup, with Water of Orange-flowers, 
with a little Sugar, generally ſerves for an Antidote. The Tipioca, 
being defecated by many Waſhings, then dried, and carefully 
erved from all Humidity, cures conſumptive Perſons, and 
thoſe who labour under a Dyſentery ; reſtores ſuch as are fever- 
iſh, labouring under Faintings, or infected with Poiſon : Beſides, 
the ſimple Ptiſan, prepared of it, recovers thoſe who have their 
Strength exhauſted by violent Exerciſe, and repreſſes immoderate 
Sweat; taken inwardly, or applied outwardly, it puts a Stop to 
— ſorts of Hæmorrhages, eſpecially ſuch as proceed from 


* There are ſeveral 
with reſpect to their Worth, their Stalks, and e 
has whitiſh Stalks and Roots. The Mandiibparata; Mandiipeba, 
whoſe Names may be found in Mare graue) Tapecima, Aipipoca, Ma 


fluous and noxious Humour is 


paſs it 


Roots which abound with a lacteous Humour. The Roots and Stalks 
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add thereto Rice Sugar, wirh d 
flowers, it acquires the Form of a moſt grateful Conſerve, and, 
changing its Name, is called Marmrlada de Mandioca. The 
Macaxera, beſides ſupplying. the room of the Meal before ſpoken 
of, being fried over t re, is eaten without any other 

n—_ and 2 . 

rom oots of the other Species muſt abſtai 

becauſe they are preſent Poiſon ; and 8 even — 
which you may ſooner burn than deprive of their Poiſon, and 


render them fit to eat; and the Natives of the Country them - 
ſelves, who were not ſo well exerciſed in ſeparating the Eſculent 
from the Poiſonous, have ſometimes loſt their Lives th 


their Ignorance z but they are now better inſtructed to chuſe t 
wholſome Kinds, which are not only the principal Support of 
their own Lives, but of all the Europeans live in America, 
who ſcruple not to prefer the Bread made thereof to wheaten 
Bread, tho! it is eſteem'd to afford leſs Nutriment. 

The Negroes and Braſilians, in their Eating, throw whole 
Handfuls of the Meal into their Mouths, with ſuch Dexterity as 
not to loſe a Bit, though they keep their Hands remote from 
their Mouth: "They ſeldom or never drink in eating it, becauſe 
it imhibes Water exceſſively, and fo cauſes Inflations in the Sto- 
mach. 

We have been the fuller in our Account of this Plant, be- 
cauſe ir is of ſuch univerſal Uſe, that it feeds many of the 
human Race; for moſt of the Inhabitants of that vaſt Part of the 


World called Americe live RIG n it. 
a; = ſpeaks of another wild Sort of Mandihoca, and has given 
us a Figure of it; he calls it an arboreſcent Shrub, but it is very 


like ys 1 Kind, in Stalk and Leaves, tho' far inferior to 
it in Value. 

All who have written of the Mandihoca, aſſure us, that the 
expreſſed Juice of the Root is preſent Poiſon to all Animals; bur 
that, after it has ſtood four-and-twenty Hours, it loſes its malig- 
nant and pernicious Quality. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

MANIODES, Ga,. Maniacal. An Epithet in Galen for 
a violent kind of Delirium. | 

MANIPULUS. An Handful; that is, as much as can be con- 
tain'd at once in the Hand. Ir is a Meaſure frequently men- 
tioned in Pharmacy, relative to Flowers, Herbs, and other things; 
and is expreſſed in Abbreviation by M. 

MANNA. This has various different Significations : 'Thus 
Manna Thuris is a Species of Frankincenſe, in ſmall Grains; 
ſee Thus: And Manna Guaiacana is an Extract of Guaiacum. 
Libavius mentions a Manna Magnetit. Manna Celeſtis, in Quer- 
cetan's Pharmacop. Reſtit. is explain'd by Schroder, Bees-wax, 
tho? ſome take it to be purify'd Sugar. The Manna Solaris, or 
Unicornu Solare, is a Preparation of Gold, deſcribed b Schroder, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 9. The Manna Martis, is a Tincture of Iron, de- 
ſcribed by the ſame Author, Lib. 3. Cap. 11. And, in Cap. 13. 
of the ſame Book, he directs a Tincture of Lead, with Spirit of 
Wine, under the Title of Manna Saturni. Manna Vomitoriorum 
is Salt of Vitriol. Caſtellus from Rolfincivs. Rulandus ſays, the 
Name of Manns is applied to all ſweet Subſtances, from what- 
ever extracted. 

But what is commonly known by the Name of Manna, is 2 
common cathartic Drug, of which Frederick Hoffmas gives a 
much better Account than the celebrated Salmaſivs. 

As in many Diſordeps Purgatives are the beſt of Medicines, fo 
Manna may, on many Accounts, be ſaid to be the beſt of Pur- 

tives; for which Reaſon we ſhall firſt conſider its Origi 

ame, and Hiſtory; and then take a View of its — 4 
and Efficacy in icine. But, ſince various Subſtances are 
compre under the general and extenſive Word Manna, it 
is therefore expedient, previouſly, to aſcertain the preciſe Idea 
we affix to it. The Word Mauna is, therefore, properly, of an 
Hebraico-Syriac Extract, and, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies a ift 
tuitouſly conferred, without any Obligation thereto on the 
nor's Part: From this Signification. the Word Man was firſt, 
the inſpired Writers, transferred to that Species of Aliment, wi 
which bountiful Heaven ſupplied the 1/7aelites for forty Years in 
the Wilderneſs. And fince this Species of Aliment fell early in 
the Morning, in the Form of Dew on the Earth, and was _ 
ſeſſed of a {weetiſh Taſte, the Greek and Latin Writers after- 
wards by the Word Mauna underſtood, a Dew reſembling 2 
which tell in the Morning, as Celſus, in Lib. 13. Cap. 46. o 
ſerves. But, at laſt, the Denomination of Mauna was, by the 


Antients, confined to a certain Medicine, which they believed 


ot the Mendibees, which, tho at firſt Sight they may ſcem not to differ, are yet diſtinguiſhed by experienced Planters, 
Bark. The firſt — is called by the Braſilians, who live near the Sea, Mandiibabuars ; this 

andii 

= ba, and Aipimacoxera, are all diſtioguiſhed by red Stalks, and 


Mandiibumana, Aipi, (which is ſubdivided into ſeveral Species, 


theſe Species paſi under the common Name Mandihoca. 
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Offspring 
Word Mann fignifics no more than a 
gu of a white and ſomewhat yellowiſh 
of a ſweetiſh I ſomewhat acrid, pinguious, and poſſeſſed 
a laxative Virtue : this Species of Manna we intend to treat. 
„ beſides this, there is another Manna, generally called the 
of Frankincenſe, which is no more than ſmall Por- 
tions of that Commodity, broken off by the Concuſſion in Car- 
riage, 2 to Pliny, and Galen, in Lib. 4. de fit. Me- 
dicam. and theie broken Portions were, perhaps, allen Manna, 
on account of their Colour and Figure. The Name of Manna 
is, alſo, given to Ruſſia Seeds, which being not unlike the Seeds 
Gromwell, are produced in the Confines of Sileſis and Po- 
and are called Manna, becauſe, in the Opinion of the Vul- 
gar, they in a miraculous manner fall from Heaven. 
e theſe Things, we now come to trace the 
Origin is medicinal Manna: When, therefore, we carefull 
into the Works of thoſe who have wrote on this rome 
we find that Phyſicians generally run into three different Opi 
nions, with reſpect to the Generation of Manna; for Cbriſto- 
222 rmed, that the Manna was diſcharged in a liquid 
0 young by Drop, from Graſhoppers, and ſmall Bees; and 
the Bun 
e 


being epolited on Leaves, it was indurated by the Heat of 
Jun. But as this Opinion is abſolutely inconſiſtent with Truth, 
Frederic Hoffman the elder has, in his Clavis Schroederiana, ex- 
ploded it as falſe and imaginary. 

Another, and indeed an almoſt generally received, Opinion 
among the Ancients, is, that Manna deſcended from the Air, and 
canſilted of ſweet and ſulphureous Exhalations, previouſly raiſed 
from the Earth and Waters by the Heat of the Sun in warm and 
dry Days; after which theſe Vapours, being condenſed by the 
Cold of the ſubſequent Night, fell down early in the Morning, in 
the Form of Dew, on the Earth and Trees. Thus Pliny, in his 
Natural Hiſtory, Lib. 11, Cap. 12. informs us, that na de- 


ſcends from the Air, eſpecially early in the Morning; and leaves the 


ic undetermined whether it is what he calls a Sweat ot the Heavens, 
a certain Saliva of the Stars, or the Juice of the Air purifying it- 
ſelf. And Galen, in his Treatiſe de Alment. Facult. Lib. 3. Cap. 
39. calls Manna, aerial Honey ; and tells us that, according to the 
moſt skilful Naturaliſts, the Exhalations ariſing from the Earth and 
Waters, being attenuated and concocted by the Heat of the Sun, 
were by the Cold of the ſucceeding Night condenſed into the 
Subſtance called Manna. Of the ſame Opinion are Zacutus Lu- 
franus, in Med. Princ. Hiſt, 3 Comp. Med. Lib. 1. 
C. 76. Schroder, in Pharmac. co-chym. and ſome others 
—— eſpecially Matibialus, in Comment. in Lib. 1. Dioſ- 
— 


But beſides the Circumſtances diſcovered by thoſe who have 
travelled into the Countries where Manna is produced, there are 
many important Reaſons concurring, to demonſtrate that it is 
neither Dew, nor the Produce of Dew. Feallopins, Op. Tom. 1. 
calls the Truth of this Opinion into Queſtion ; and other Authors, 
Jjultly celebrated for their 2 have ſhewn it to be abſolutely 

ſe. For if Manna was either Dew, or the Produce of Dew, 
it would, without Doubt, be colliquated and exhaled by Heat; 
or it would be found on all Herbs, Trees, Rocks, or the whole 
Ground of the Countries where it is produced. But tis certain, 
that Manna is rather condenſed by the Heat of the Sun, and is 
only found on certain Trees, which afford more or leſs of it, ac- 
cording as they abound more or leſs with Juice. 

The third Opinion, which is indeed moſt agreeable to Truth, 
is, that Manna is the nutritious Juice ſpontaneouſly dropping, or 
artificially obtained, from Trees, eſpecially from the Fraxinus, and 
the Ornus; for, as we are in to obſerve, that the honey- 
like Dews, faid to fall from the Heavens on Trees, and eſpeci 
on frumentaceous Plants, have no Exiſtence in Nature, = 
they are found concreted not ſo much on the ſuperior, as on 
the inferior Parts of the Leaves, and are only got on certain 
Species of Vegetables in the ſame Countries; ſo it muſt of courſe 
follow, that is roſcid, ſweetiſh, and ſomewhat pinguious Sub- 
ſtance, which, after a Series of bot Weather, eſpecially 
the Summer Solſtice, is, immediately after a ſmall Shower of 
Rain, found on frumentacous Plants, eſpecially on Wheat and Rye, 
is nothing but the nutritious Juice contained in the Tubes 
the Plants, rendered ſweet, and maturated, by the 2 ' 


Sun. And @ Rain happening, this Juice, being 
theſe Tubes, is carried to — —— where it breaks out. 


Beſides, this Juice, and eſpecially that produced by Rye, is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a 2 Quality, which diſcovers wy if the Stalks, 
abounding with it, are chewed; in the ſame manner as the Juice 
of the tender Blades of Corn, expreſſed, or obtained by Infu- 
ſion with hot Water, proves an excellent Purgative, This Opi- 
nion is efficaciouſly confirmed by that ſweetiſh nutciciaus Juice, 
Which, in the Beginning of the Spring, is obtained from an In- 
ciſion made in the Bark of a Birch- tree; for this Juice, if in- 
ſpiſſated by means . Evaporation, is concreted like Ho- 
ney, and 1s, alſo, po of a laxative ity. | 

t is, therefore, certain, that Manna is the nutritious Juice of 
Trees, of the Fraxinus and Ornus, for Inſtance, in Calabria, 
2 . rendered ſweet, and maturated, by the intenſe 

OL. : 


d Produd of Dew. b thai 


Manna is therefore a nutritious Juice, ſpontaneouſly d 


or artificially obtained, from the Leaves or Barks of Trees. A 
Thus there is a liquid Manna, —_—y 


ates, 

this Species Linſchotus informs us there is a large 
duced — Sinai. According to 
Itinerarium, there is another Species of ſia 
from a thorny Shrub, by the Arabians called A{gul and Aihbagi. 
This Species is of the Shape of Coriander-ſceds, and as large as 
common Grains. There is, alſo, a Species of — | 
from Syria, which was principally known to the Antients ; w 
diſtinguiſhed it into the Mu Maſtichina, which was the beſt ; 
and the Manna Bombycina, which was leſs valuable. Of this 
Species Matrhiolut, in Lib, 1. Dioſcorid. gives us a full — 
tion. There is, a Species of Manna brought from C 
bria, in Pieces as large as one's Fiſt, and of a browniſh Colour. 
But Manna is moſt copiouſly produced in Sicily, Apwlia, and 
Calabria; from which laſt Country it is called Calabria» Manna. 
Since, therefore, this Calabrias na is moſt generally uſed in 
Shops, omitting the other Specics, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
N. Bu —— — the the Accuracy his 

ut we may, with the greater „execute t 
Deſign, we ſhall, from Mr. Charat, who, in his Pharmac. Reg. 
has collected the Opinions of Rey, and ſore others, give the 
Method of obtaining and gathering the Colabrian Manna. This 
Author, then, affirms, that Manna is a Juice flowing from the 
common Aſh, called Fraxinut, or the wild Aſh, called Oraws, 
when the Sun enters the Cancer: That this Juice is every 
Year collected in hot and dry Weather, about or a little before, 
the Dog-days, and the Awgeſ# Rains, becauſe, when 
Weather begins, it ceaſes to flow : That there are three Ki 
of this Calabrian Manna, one by the Italians called Manna di 
Corpo, which is the moſt elegant of all the others 
taneouſly diſcharged from the Trunk, and larger Branches the 
Tree, in form of a cryſtalline Liquor, and becomes concreted 
into Grains, ſome larger, and ſome ſmaller, which are, the ſuc- 
ceeding Day, carefully gathered, leſt they ſhould be again mel 
by the Rains, or the Fogs; or chat about the Riſing of the 


-_ received in Veſſels, put upon P 


called Forcata, which is obtained by Art, is, by the ſame T 
after they ceaſe to drop ſpontaneouſly melde f 

Auguſt, from Inciſions made in the Bark to the Wood. — 
from theſe Inciſions, the Manna flows copiouſly from Noon 
Ten o Clock at Night, and is next Day to the Sun in 
order to be dried; bur that this ies is leſs eſteemed, on ac- 
That the third 8 


But, becauſe none of theſe mention the — 1 


duced, they not onl where make mention of it, under 

Names Tereniabin, Siracoft, and Mel de Cuſuram, but wer 

alſo, the firſt who deſcribed its various Uſes, and furpriſing Vir- 

tues; ning that it was ſymmetrical in its Temperament, 
to 
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Crrmnyy, and the adjacent temperate Climates, the Uſe of Manna 
was later introduced; for Phyſicians were of Opinion, that io 
mild and gentle a Medicine would prove but ineffeQtual, when 
exhibited to a Ser of Men of Habits ſo vigorous and robuſt as 
the Germans. But this Perſuaſion has from Experience been 
found to be entirely falſe and grounleſs, | 

Having thus traced the Origin and moſt antient Uſe of Manna, 
we now come to examine by what Elements or Principles it 
operates, and what Effects it principally * wr pr Upon a ſtrict 
Inquiry we, therefore, find, that in Manna there is a certain 
ſubtile and volatile Acrimony, which is ſoon diſſipated and ex- 
hal'd; in conſequence of which it not only loſes its Virtue by 
Length of Time, and is diveſted of a great Part of its Efficacy by 
long boiling, bur, alſo, becomes nauſeous and ungrateful to the 
Tale Now ſince it is certain, that frequent Stools are = 
duced by the increaſed and accelerated periſtaltic Motion of the 


Inteſtines, and that this increaſed Motion is principally excited by lep 


thoſe Things, whoſe penetrating and ſubtile Acrimony intimately 
inſinuates itſelf into the lender nervous Fibres of the inteſtinal 
Coats, which it ſtimulates to quicker and ſtronger ſyſtaltic Con- 
tractions; ſo tis ſufficiently obvious, that it is by means of this 
acrid, ſubtile, volatile, and falino-ſulphureous Principle, that 
Manna proves purgative. 

But as that Acrimony, by means of which Purgatives operate, 
is of various Kinds, not only according to their, more or leſs 
cauſtic, fixed, or volatile Natures, but, alſo, according as they 
are more or leſs united and mixed with ſulphureous, mucila- 

inous, earthy, or bitter Particles; ſo they produce various 
Effects, both in evacuating and changing the State of the Fluids. 
Hence it is, that one Purgative is better, ſafer, and more effica- 
cious, than another. Now, if we conſider that mucilaginous, 
| rate, ſweet, earthly, and oleous Subſtance, which com- 

iouſly ſheaths up the acrid and ſtimulating Principle in Manna, 

e may readily conclude, that the mild and gentle purgative 
Quality of this Medicine is, in a great meaſure, derived from 
the former; for 'tis certain, that all mucilaginous and earthy 
| Subſtances are highly efficacious, not only in moiſtening and 

ſoftening hard Parts, but, alſo, by their r 5h Contex- 
ture, in covering and correcting ſaline, acid, bilious, and other 
acrid volatile Particles; and thus, by removing what retarded the 
Evacuation of the Fæces, they facilitate and promote the ſame; fo 
that it is not to be doubted, but that this mucilaginous Subſtance 
of Manna, by correQin the acrid and noxious Quality of the 
Humours, and —.— a Way for their free Diſcharge, excellently 
contributes to the Purpoſes of Evacuation, 

Now that the ſweetiſh and mucilaginous Juices of Vegetables 
are poſſeſſed of an highly correcting, emollient, and laxative Qua- 
lity, is not only obvious, from what has been ſaid concerning the 
ex — — of the tender Leaves of growing Corn, and that 
diſcharg from the Birch- tree; but, alſo, from Inſtances of other 
Juices, eſpecially when mixed with Sugar. Remarkable Inſtances 
of this are found in the Juices of Peas, red Chiches, ſweet A 
ples, whether recent or putrid; as, alſo, in the Syrup of putrid 

Apples, the Juice of Prunes, of Apricots, of Peach-flowers, of 
the Egyptian Thorn, and of Roſes; the Syrups * from 
all theſe; the Robs of Raiſins, Currants, and Elder; the Juices of 
Liquorice, Polypody of the Oak, and Buckthorn; Honey; the 
Pulps of Caſſia and Tamarinds, Damask Prunes, and other Ve- 
getables full of a ſweetiſh Juice. 

Since, therefore, Manna is not only purgative, but, alſo, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a correcting and temperating Quality, it is juſtly ro be 
accounted a Medicine of all others the moit mild, ſafe, and 
friendly to Nature; for though, eſpecially when exhibited in large 
Doſes, it powerfully purges the Prime Viz from all Sordes 
and, in ſome Patients, I perhaps, twenty Stools, when 
three or more Ounces of it are taken; yet ſo wonderful and ſa- 
lutary are its Virtues, that it expeditiouſly produces its Effects 
without bringing on violent Pain, Loſs of Strength, Ebullition 
of the Bl an Augmentation of the Thirſt and Pulſe, or a 

ternatural Heat. e may, therefore, in general, affirm of 

rma, that its Uſe is more extenſive, and its Nature better ac- 
commodated to moſt Perſons, than that of any other lenitive or 
purgative Medicine, ſo that it is poſſeſſed of ſome peculiar Vir- 
rues, which are not to be found in other Purgatives. | 

Such is the Nature of Manna, that it itiouſly diſcharges 
from the Body all kinds of Humours, whether ſerous, bilious, 
or acid; it corrects and ſheaths up the Acrimony of the bi- 
lious Humours ; and, which happens with other Pur- 

ives it is neither entangled, nor its Force impaired, by acid 

umours, but, by correcting and ſubduing them, rather facili- 
cates their Evacuation by the Anus. Beſides, the Uſe of Manna 
is ſuited and adapted to all thoſe, who, in conſequence either 
of their Weaknefs, or the Delicacy of their nervous Syſtems, 
cannot bear acrid Medicines, 
Prime Viz are to be freed from the Sordes lodged in them. 
This Medicine is calculated for Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, Con- 
ſirutions, and Countries. For which Reaſon, Zacutus Luſite- 
vnn, in Medic. Princ. Inſt. Lib. 6. Hiſt. 8. gives a compendious, 
dut juſt Account of the Virtues Manna, in the ing 
Words: < Manna may be exhibited to Perſons of all i- 


© % 


* 


h, at the ſame time, their 


&* tutions; for it purges the whole from excrementiriotis 
« Humours, and eſpecially 

of a lenitive Nature, and, together with the thin, expels the 
4 yiſcid Humours from the Thorax, without doing | 


and excites 
receives 


It is found from Experience, that Manna is, in a principal 
manner, beneficial to Children; for it often happens, that the 
Milk, ſtagnating in the Stomach, is coagulared, and, fermenting 
with the Bile, aſſumes, not only an acrimonious, but even a 
corroſive Quality ; in which State, being conveyed to the highl 
ſenſible nervous Coats of the Inteſtines, it excites intolerab 
Gri — 4 — with Reſtleſſneſs, Convulſions, and Epi- 

which frequently e mortal. In this Caſe the prin- 
cipal Intention of the Phyſician ought to be to correct the ſuper- 
fluous and corroding Acrimony, and to eliminate the corrupted 
3 — But, in order to obtain this _ _ Purgatives 
2 vacuants are by no means propet; ſince, tho” t 
efficaciouſly, they Canes — hurtful than benelicig; 
becauſe, in conſequence of the highly tender and nervous Tex- 
ture of the Stomach and Inteſtines, they ſhock the whole ner- 
vous Syſtem, and induce Symptoms of a more formidable Na- 
ture than thoſe they were deſigned to remove: In Caſes of this 
Nature, the moſt efficacious Medicine of all others is Manna, 
which, on account of its mild Nature, induces no violent Sym- 
ptom; but, correcting the Acrimony of the peccant Humours, 
quickly {eliminates them, to the great Relief of the Patient. For 
anſwering this Intention, the Syrup of Manna is of ſingular Ser- 
vice, eicher by itſelf, in Conjunction with Rhubarb, or in the 
Form of Mixtures and Potions, which may be variouſly pre- 
—— according to the various Ingredients added to them. But 

m Experience I can recommend the followitig Mixture, as 
efficacious in an uncommon Degree: | 


Take of the Waters of the Flowers of the Egyptian Thorn; 
of black Cherries, and of Lime-flowers, each an Ounce - 
of Crabs-eyes, one Dram; of the Extract of Rhubarb, twelve 
Grains; of the Syrup of Manna, half an Ounce; and of the ani- 
fated Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, ten Drops : Make into a Mix- 
ture, of which the Doſe is from one to two Spoonfuls. 


For the ſame Reaſon Manna is highly beneficial to old Per- 
ſons; for ſince in Old-age, according to the Maxim of Celſas, 
every thing taken into the Stomach becomes aceſcent, and eſpe- 
cially ſince, by reaſon of a Defect of the Secretions, a great 
Impurity of the Humours is contracted, it is for this Reaſon of 
ſingular Service to free the Primæ Viz from the Sordes lod 
in them. Bur if an Evacuation of theſe by Stool ſhould be 
attempted by means of ſtrong and draſtic Medicines, the Patients 
would ſuſtain a great and ſcarcely reparable Injury, ſince ſuch is 
the peculiar and pernicious Quality of theſe draſtic Purga- 
tives, that they ſurpriſingly impair the Strength, ſo that an Ex- 
hibition of them to old Perſons of weak nervous Syſtems, would 
make them fall undoubted Victims to that which was in- 
tended for their Relief. On the contrary, Manna is of a mild 
Nature, and excellently calculated for evacuating any acid Sor- 
des, which may be lodged in the Body; for which Reaſon no- 
thing is more proper and efficacious for rendering the Bodies of 
old N ＋ ſoluble. 0 ly to be | 

es, pregnant Women are juſtly to be claſſed among the 
Number Ay thoſe who are to be treated with highly gentle Eva- 
cuants; for it is very common for Women in this Condition, 
in cohlequence of a Plethora, to fall into a Cacochymy. All 
Care is, therefore, to be taken, that the impure Juices ſhould be 
expelled from the Body; and this End is principally obtained by 
an Elimination of the peccant Humours from the Prime Viz. 
But, for anſwering this Purpoſe, draſtic Purgatives are by no 
means proper; ſince, by inducing Contorſions in the Membranes 
of the Inteſtines, and other nervous Parts of the Body, and by ex- 
citing violent Spaſms, they ſtimulate the Uterus to an Excluſion 
of the Fœtus, and, alſo, deſtroy the due Tone of the Stomach. 
For Women, therefore, in this Condition, gentle Evacuants are 
far more proper; the beſt of which are the Pilulæ Balſami 
Preparations of Rhubarb and Raiſins, and, in a particular man- 
ner, Manna, eſpecially with an Addition of ſuch things as cor- 
roborate the Stomach, and whole nervous Syſtem. This we are 
told by Zeesen Luſitanus, in Hiſt. Medic. Princip. Lib. 2. in 
the following Words : © Manna, fays he, may be ſafely exhibited 
& bo prog Women, when either Advantage, or abſolute Ne- 
ec ty, calls for it.“ | 

If we inquire to — 2 | 8 Uſe of Manna 
is principally appropriated, we ma rceive, that i 
is nk y 241 thoſe Diſorders which are A 
by a Colluvies of acid and bilious Juices, accompanied with a 
great Acrimony of the Humours ; as, alſo, in Caſes where the 
nervous Parts are ſpaſmodically conſtricted, or agitated by pre- 
ternatural Commotions. For this Reaſon, ſince in Coughs, Co- 
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M AN 
tyzas, rheumatic, gouty, archricic, and ſcorbutic DiGrders, there 
is a coaliderable Acrimony and Impuriry of the Humours, Manna 
mult in theſe be an highly efficacious Medicine; becauſe, 
the Uſe of it, the acrid Humours lodged in the Prime Vie 
corrected, and, togetber with a large Quantity of the Serum, 
eliminated, which might otherwiſe induce a freſh Train of 
Misfortunes. But Manna is poſſeſſed of N. and — 
common Effica in curing lcng-protra in-coughs; 
fince theſe can Nadir be — ir the Uſe of this 
Medicine. Hence Proſper Alpinus, in his Treatiſe de Medic. 
Method. Lib. 9. Cap. 12. in a Cough, adviſes the Body 
to be rendered ſoluble by means of Manna; for this Medi- 
cine, by its ſweet and mucilaginous Nature, not only ſheaths 
up and blunts the acrid Particles which produced the Stimulus 
internally, but, alſo, ſoftens and ſooths the Parts which are worn, 
and become rough and dry, by the Cough. Beſides, the acrid 
Sordes is, by this Medicine, advani eliminated by Stool, 
and ſometimes by Vomit. W on 

Beſides, in order either to remove, - prevent, or mitigate Ca- 
tarrbs, Coughs, and Pains of the Joints, nothing is ſo efficacious, 
as, in the Beginning of thete Dilorders, to take Manna in Milk, 

Water gruel, or Tea ; and afterwards to drink Aſſes or Goats 
Milk, either with, or without the Selteran Waters, fur ſome Morn- 
ings ſucceſſively : By which means the Acrimony lodged within 
is totally ſubdued and deſtroyed. 

Manna is, beſides, an excellent Medicine in Fevers of all 
Kinds; for, ſince the Fomes ot intermittent Fevers is generally 
lodged in the Primæ Viz, and eſpecially in the Duodenum, 
where large Quantities of acid, bi and ill- concocted Hu- 
mours are collected, nothing is, certainly, of greater Uſe, chan ex- 
peditiouſly to eliminate theſe, and free the Body from them, 
which is commodiouſly and efficaciouſly done by means of 
Manna. But that the Operation of this Medicine may be the 

e ual, and the better ſuited to the Nature of theſe Diſ- 
orders, it is to be mixed with a due Quantity of Bitters, ſuch 
as the Decoctions of Wormwood, and the leſſer Centaury, as, 
alſo, with detergent Salts; or, if Neceſſity requires it, with ſome 
emetic Stimulus; and exhibited on the Days of Remiſſion; 
by which means every thing, which favours che Production of 
febrile Diſorders, is remov'd: In like manner, if in burning and 
bilious Fevers, or in Tertian Fevers, of the bilious and double 
kind, the Prime Viæ are to be cleans d, Manna is an efficacious 
Laxative, and excellently ſuited to the Intention of the Phyſician, 
fince in theſe Diſorders the Quality of the Bile is peccant, and 
ſince a Flux ſometimes ſpontaneouſly comes on, and happily 
terminates the Diſorders. But, in bilious Fevers, the moſt com- 
modious Method of exhibiting Manna, is to prepare it into a 
laxative Julap, in Conjunction with Tamarinds. 8 

But the ſingular Efficacy of Manna is moſt conſpicuous in 
ſpaſmodic, bypochondriac, and melancholic Diſorders, in 
which the Patient is not only coſtive, in conſequence of the 
want of due Moiſture, and the Redundance of acid Juices in the 
Primæ Viæ, bur, alſo, by means of the ſpaſmodic Strictures of 
rhe inteſtinal Coats, the Fæces are totally retain'd for ſome Days. 
Now we are certain from Experience, that it is an infallible 
Sign of the Obſtinacy of thele Diſorders, when the Patient re- 
mains coſtive, and does not diſcharge his Faces, unleſs by 
means of a Clyſter, or the Exhibition of a Laxative. Beſides, 
if, in conſequence of the Spaſms with which theſe Diſorders 
are generally accompanied, the periſtaltic Motion of the In- 
teſtines is conſiderably injur d; it neither the Chyle can paſs 
thro! the ſmall Inteſtines, nor the Fæces into the Cavities of the 
large Inteſtines, nor the Flatulences be diſcharg'd, bur the 
Sordes remain in the Body, aſſume a worſe Quality, and become 
more acrid by their Stay there, and the Flatulences are re- 

eſs'd, principally to the ſuperior Parts, where inflate the 

omach, it happens, that by this preternatural Diſtenſion, the 
Eighth Pair of Nerves, being affected, in conſequence of 
the Conſent of Parts, ſeverely a 
Body, eſpecially thoſe of the Head and Breaſt, by which means 
che State of the Patient is render'd worſe. . : 

. When this happens to be the Cale, the principal Intention of 
Cure is to reſtore the diſorderly periſtaltic Motion to its natu- 
ral State, and to render the Body ſoluble, that by this means 
the Sordes and Flatulences may be freely diſcharg'd. But this 

requires Judgment and Skill, fince *tis hardly credible what 
fatal Errors are, in this reſpect, committed by the common 
Herd of Phyſicians; for Purgatives, and acrid ſtimulating Medi- 
cines, increaſe the Stricture, render the periſtaltic Motion of the 
Inteſtines more diſorderly, and impair the Strength; for which 
Reaſon they are rather injurious than beneficial. Prepara- 
tions of Aloes are of a ſomewhat mild and gentle Quality, yet, 
by throwing the Blood into Commotions, they have a Ten- 
dency to produce the Hæmorrhoids; and, w 
nor diſcharg'd, they excite Pains, and increaſe the Symproms. 
Tho? Sena, and the Preparations of it, are neither acrid, nor 
excite an Efferveſcence of the Blood, yet they generate Flaru- 
lences; for which Reaſon they are carefully ro be avoided 

this flatulenr Species of Diſorder. But, fince Manna is of 

ocher Laxatives the moſt mild and ſafe, tis therefore the moſt 


all the nervous Parts of the 


the Blood is 


in 
all 
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the Body (Gluble id 


FF and relaxes, the 
ypoc ac Diſorders, ſince it ſooths, alleviates, and relaxes, t 
ſpaſtnedically conſtricted Fibres of the Inteſtines ; corrects the 
acrid 8 the Hutndurs, leſt they ſhould by their Vellica- 
tion induce Strictures; and, withour impairing the St 
of the Imeſties, eliminates the Fæces. But we mult obſerve, 
that, in Diſorders of this kind, its Cotijunctiou with neutral Salts, 
as alſo with Rhubarb, is bighl beneficial and wages | to Nature, 
firice, by an Addition of thele, its Efficacy isnot aly greatly in- 
creas'd,, but the Generation of Flatulences prevented. 
A Manna is of ſingulat Ule in that ſpaſmodico-flatulent Difor- 
commonly diſtioguiſh'd by the Epirhet by 
[ 


hondriac, ſo 
'tis no leſs conliderably efficacious in other D — where the 


11 contained in the Cavity cf the Abdomen ate afflicted with _ 


ms. Ot this we Have a remarkable and ſatisfactory Proot 
in the ſpaſmodic Colic, which racks the Patient with intolera- 
ble Pain, and is generally accompanied with an obſtinate Con- 
ſtipation; for cho? tis cuſtomary, in crder to allay the intenſe 
Pain, to inject large Numbers of r with no ſmall Fa- 
tigue to the Inteſtines, yet ſuch is often the Violence of the 
Diſorder, that the Patient receives ho Degree of Relief from 
them. For this Reaſon *tis certain both from Reaſon and Ex- 
perience, that, in ſuch a Caſe the beſt and moſt efficacious Me- 
dicine is that which, as it were, anoints or Covers over the whole 


internal Coats of the Inteſtines, that by this means the Stricture 


may be relax'd, and the Collection of acrid Humours, an additio- 
nal Source of Diſorders, convey'd to the inferior Parts, and 
eliminated by Stool. Since, therefore, Manna is poſſeisd ot 
Qualities ſuited to both theſe Intentions, tis ſufficiently obvious, 
that its Uſe muſt be highly beneficial in colic Pains, eſpecially 
if, according to the Advice of Lazarus Riverivs, Ii his Prax. 
Tom. 1. Lib. 5. Cap. 1. it is exhibited with Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, and fat Broth prepared with Fowls. | 

Among thoſe Diſorders which affect the Ki Bladder, 
and urinary Paſlages, and which excite uncommon Pains, we 
may juſtly reckon the Stone, a Suppreſſion, and Heat of Urin 
the moſt conſiderable. With reſj to theſe Diſorders, practi 
Phyſicians lay ir down as a Maxim, that they call for the Uſe of 
ſuch Medicines, as evacuate by the inferior Parts, that by this 
means the recrementitious Sordes, which foment and heighten 
the Diſorder, may be evacuated by Stool; ſince in theſe Cales 
the Patient is generally coſtive. t Fuchſius in his Treatiſe de 
Medend. Morb. Lib. 1. Cap. 38. juſtly obſerves, that the. 
uſe of draſtic Medicines the urinary Paſſages are irritated and 
contracted ; for which Reaſon we are to uſe ſuch things as 
gently evacuate the peccant Matter, and operate without exagi- 
tating the nervous Parts already too much diſorder'd. Since 
therefore, tis obvious, from what has been already ſaid, chat 
Manna is of all others #the moſt ſaſe and gentle Laxative, it 
muſt of courſe follow, that in theſe Diſorders it is of lingular 
— and excellently calculated for rendering the 7 

uble. 

Nor is Manna only to be commended as a valuable Evacuant 
in Diſorders of the Bladder, and urinary Paſſages, but it is alſo 
poſſeſſed of a peculiar Quality, whereby it exquiſitely ſooths 
and allays the Contorſion and Stricture of chels Parts, eſpe- 
cially when mixed with Oil of ſweer Almonds, before it is 
exhibited ; for tho* this Medicine is not gt immediately 
to the Parts affected, but exerts its Efficacy firlt in the Cavity. 
of the Inteſtines, by reaſon of the ſurpriſing Conſent be- 
tween the Parts o 
and the urinary Paſlages, its medicinal Virtues are convey'd. 
from the former to the latter, Hence, if the Fibres of the. 
Inteſtines are ſurpriſingly contorted and conſtricted, they are by 
a proper Dole of Manna ſooth d and relax d; and this ſalut 1 
Effect is convey'd to the Bladder and Urethra; by which 
means the Spaſms being remov'd, the Pain ceaſes, Ar a Stone, 
the Source of terrible Misfortunes, is often diſcharg d chro” the 
relax d and dilated Paſſages: A memorable Inftance of this we 
have in Sydenham, recorded by himſelf in his Works, where 
he informs us, that by perſiſting for ſome time in the Uſe of 
Manna and Whey, he was not only freed from an intenſe Pain 
about the Kidneys, bur, alſo, from a Diſcharge of bloody Urine, 
ſo that be found himſelf 1 better after each Doſe. 
His Method of preſcribing Manna we ſhall here mention: The 
Potion, then, us d for the Gravel and Stone by this celebrated 
Phyfician, was prepared in the following manner. | | 


Take of the beſt Manna, two Ounces; Cream of Tartar, 
half a Dram; and of the nephricic Decoction of Foreſtus, 
four Ounces: Mix up for a Potion, 


He alſo 
of bloody Urine, which conſiſts o 
Manna, diſſol d in rwo Pints of Whey, With the Addition of 2 
ſufficient Quantity of Lemon or Orange juice. | 

"Tis alſo to be obſerv'd, that Manna is in ſome 


degree 
ſels'd of a diuretic Quality, which it palpably exerts in a 7M 
» Paſſing over other authen- 


culty and Suppreſſion of Urine. But 


tie ot this, we ſhall Gatisfy ourfelves with = 


the Abdomen, —_ che large Inteſtines, 


ibes 2 Potion, as highly beneficial in a Diſcharoe 
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rable one of a Man of ſeverty Years of Age, who, after a. 


Diſcharge of bloody Urine, was for ſeven Days afflicted with a 
Suppreſſion of Urine, accompanied with an intenſe Pain about 
the Region of the Pubes, and a total Retention of the Fæces. 
Tho' a Catheter was introduced, in order to procure a Diſ- 
charge of the Urine, yet not a Drop was evacuated by 
that means. But at laſt I preſcrib'd a Decoction of Manna, 
which produced ſo happy Effects, that, without any violent 
Symptoms, ſeveral Stools, and the Diſcharge of ſome Pints of 
rine, were procured. 

Since, therefore, we aſcribe the Cauſe of this Suppreſſion of 
Urine to grumous Concretions of Blood lodg'd in the oblique 
Ducts of the Ureters about their Inſertions into theBladder; ſo 
tis not to be doubted, but, if, in conſequence of a Compreſ- 

of the Kidneys by Flatulences, or an Obſtruction of the 
urinary Ducts by tartareous and mucilaginous Sordes, the Urine 
ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, Manna is in like manner an efficacious 
Medicine, ſince it not only evacuates the Fæces, bur, alſo, 

ures a Diſcharge -4 the urinous Serum; for tis highly 
probable, that the ſubtle, acid, ſulphureous, and volatile Prin- 
ciple which, in Manna, ſtimulates the nervous Coats of the 
Inteſtines, does for the ſame Reaſon, in ſome meaſure, ſtimu- 
late and ſolicit the urinary Ducts of the Kidneys to a Secre- 
tion and Expulſion of the Urine; ſo that Manna ſeems in this 
Caſe to be poſſeſd of the ſame Efficacy with the inſpiſſated 
— of the Birch- tree, a few Drams of which promote a 
iberal Diſcharge of Urine. 

More Diſeaſes, to the Cure of which Manna contributes, 
might be enumerated ; but at preſent tis ſufficient to have 
mention'd thoſe, in which its Efficacy is moſt conſpicuous ; 
for from theſe the Uſe of Manna may be diſcovered in other 
Diſorders, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from ſpaſmodic Strictures of 
the internal Parts: ſuch as almolt all the Species of Deliriums, 
Pains, and Convulſions: For from what has been ſaid 'tis obvi- 
ous, that the continued and uninterrupted Uſe of Manna is of 
all other Meaſures the moſt efficacious, in Caſes where the Body 
is to be purged from any Sordes, and at the ſame time more 
draſtic Medicines cannot be ventured upon. 

But, without inſiſting any longer on theſe Things, w 
obſerve, that Manna is of fingular Uſe in the Cure of thoſe 
Diſeaſes, for which medicinal Waters are to be us d; for every 
body knews, that before the Uſe of Mineral Waters, whether 
of the cold or hot kind, the Body is to be previouſly pre- 

red by a gentle Evacuant, that, by this means the Sordes be- 

evacuated, theſe ſalutary Waters may, without any Ob- 
ſtruction, waſh and paſs thro* the Primæ Viz. But we are to 
take particular Care, that no Purgatives, containing any acrid 
Ingredient, be us'd for this Purpoſe; becauſe by injuring the 
iſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines, and impairing the due 
one of the Stomach, they are ſo far from bein ficial, 
that they rather obſtruct and retard the free Paſſage of theſe 
Waters thro? the tubulous and villous Subſtance of the In- 
teſtines. In like manner, when the Cure is 
ceſſary, that the Remains of the Waters ſhould, by a pret 
brisk Evacuation, be diſcharged from the Viſcera; for whic 
Reaſon Phyſicians, who have the Charge of Perſons Healths, 
during their Uſe of Mineral Waters, generally preſcribe draftic 
Purgatives, of Scammony, Gamboge, Extract of Coloquintida, 
and Refin of Jalap, for the moſt part in the Form of Pills; which 
never fail to prove deleterious, and impair the Strength of the 
Patients: But the Diſadvantages accruing to the Patients from 
ſuch a Practice are hardly credible ; for Perſons of delicate Con- 
ſtitutions, and whoſe Stomachs, and nervous Syſtems, are ſub- 
ject to ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, are, by this means, afflicted with 
Cardialgias, Loſs of Strength, and violent Gripes; whilſt others 
are by the ſame means a eted with ſuch violent Symptoms, 
as to induce Deliquiums, and a total Privation of Strength; fo 
that ws frequently return from theſe ſalutary Waters in a 
far worſe and dangerous Condition, than they came to them. 

I myſelf, after having twenty times 1 the Caroline 
Springs, have often obſerved the ſalutary Effects of theſe Wa- 
ters Hahne, and Health conſiderably impair'd, by the pre- 

ſterous Uſe of draſtic Purgatives; fo that, inquiring into the 

eaſon of this Misfortune 1 * to form a Deſign of ſafely 
evacuating the Remains of the Waters from the Viſcera, by 
means of Medicines more mild, gentle, and friendly to Na- 
ture ; and, as I conceived Manna to be excellently ſuired to 
this Intention, I exhibited three or four Ounces of it diſfoly'd in 
ſome proper Water, ſometimes with an Addition of two Drams 
of Cream of Tartar: This Medicine produc'd the 3 
Effect; for, after procuring ſometimes ten or more Stools, I 
found, by its means, a large Quantity of Water was eliminated 
without creating any Pain to the Patient; for which Reaſon, I 
did not heſitate to follow the fame Method, both before and 
after the Uſe of theſe ſalutary Waters; and, baving totally re- 
the more violent and draſtic Purgatives, eſpecially for 
ſixteen Years paſt, I have in this manner treated thoſe who 
committed the Charge of their Health to me, fo that in one 
Spring I have us'd twenty Pounds of Manna. Some of the 
more judicious Phyſicians afterwards followed the ſame Method 
with the like Succeſs. 


e ſhall only 


rfected, tis ne- 


Having now conſidered the Virtues of Manna, and the various 
Caſes in which it is ſingularly beneficial, we ſhall next conſider 


the moſt commodious and judicious Method of exhibiting it. 
Firſt of all, then, it is abſolutely requiſite, that we ſpecify and 
determine its due ; for ſome condemn this pk. i 


cine as ive of Flatulences, and for that Reaſon endeavours 
to diſcard its Uſe. Bur, if we inquire accurately into this, we 
ſhall find, that it is rather owing to the Averſion theſe Perſons 
bave to ſweer Subſtances, or the leſs agreeable Method of pre · 
ſcribing it, than ro any faulty Quality really inherent in the 
Medicine itſelf; for it is cuſtomary with theſe Phyſicians, only to 
preſcribe half an Ounce, or, at an Ounce, of Manna. Lis 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, if, by this means, the peccant 
Matter being put into a ion, but not eliminated, the 
viſcid Sordes ſhould generate Flatulences, eſpecially in Patients 
already afflicted with them ; of which kind, are principally thoſe 
who labour under hypochondriac and hyſteric Diſorders That 
theſe Misfortunes may, therefore, be prevented, we lay it down 
as a Maxim, that, to Iofants and Children, from two Drams to 
half an Ounce of Manna may be exhibited ; and, to Adults, from 
two to three or four Ounces may be preſcribed, according to 
their greater or ſmaller Degrees of Strength and Vigour of Body. 
When exhibited in this Quantity, it will not readily excite Flatu- 
lences and Gripes, but prove effectually purgative, and ſometimes, 
in Caſes where the Stomach is overloaded with Sordes, excite 
a gentle Vomiting. 
he preciſe * in which this Medicine is to be exhibiced, 

is, alſo, to be determin'd by the Phyſician, according to the par- 
ticular Effect he intends ſhould be produced by it; for, as tis cer- 
tain in general, that all Evacuants produce t Effects far more 
expeditiouſly and happily, if they are diſſolved before their Exhi- 
bition, ſo the ſame $ true with reſpect to Manna. But there 
are various Liquors, which, according to the different Inclinations 
of different Perſons, are made ſubſervient to the Diſſolution of 
Manna. Thus, for Inſtance, according to Proſper Alpinus, in 
his Treatiſe de Med. Method, Lib. 3. Cap. 9. it was cuſtomary, 
among the Egyptians, to uſe it diſſolved in the Water of the Nile 
urified, or in Broth prepared with Fowls. And, in our own 
ays, the Method of exhibiting Manna is highly ſimple, fince 

it may be diſſolved either in Milk, ow or Water-gruel ; or, 
inſtead of Sugar, it may be put into Coffee, Chocolate, or Tea, 
and by that means gratefully convey'd to the Stomach. But if a 
Medicine is to be artificially prepared of Manna, the dittil'd Wa- 
ters of Flowers and Herbs are generally uſed ; thoſe, for Inſtance, 
obrain'd from the Flowers of the Egyptian Thorn, Meadow-ſweet, 
and Elder; as, alſo, from black Cherries, and Paul's Betony. But 
as theſe 1 — and ſweet - ſmelling Waters are not equally — 


ful to ar _— — moſt — Vehicles for 
are pure Spring and Rain-water diſtil'd ; or a pr antity of 
Mineral Waters of the cold kind; ſuch as tho 2 — 


Wildungen, and the Antonian Waters: Or May Dew may be, 
alſo, uſed for this Purpoſe. Bur I generally order laxative De- 
coctions of Manna to be prepared, by taking an Ounce and an 
half of Water, to each Ounce of Manna. But, in order to 
diſſolve the Manna, it muſt be very gently boil'd, left, by a 
violent or too long-protracted Boiling, its ſubtile, volatile, and 
ſtimulating Principle ſhould be diſſipated in the Air. 

But that ſuch a Decoction of Manna may, at once, more ef- 
fectually anſwer the Intention, and prove more grateful to the 
Palate, tis expedient to add ſome Things which concur to pro- 
mote the ſame End. Salts are, in a peculiar manner, conducive 
ro this Purpoſe, ſuch as Cream of Tartar, the Arcanum Dupli- 
catum, the Terra foliata Tartari, Epſom, and Sedlitz Salts ; which, 
as they not only incide, reſolve, and abſterge the viſcid Sordes, 
but are, alſo, poſſeſſed of a certain ſtimulating Quality, fo they 
greatly aſſiſt and heighten the Efficacy of the Mos With ſuch a 

otion a Dram or two of theſe Salts may be mix d, and, leſt 
ſhould be with Difficulty diffolv'd, they may be melted ſeparately 
before the Manna is boiled. Then, in order at once to render 
the Preparation grateful to the Palate, and ſomewhat corrobo- 
rative, after the Boiling is over, we may to the ſtrain d Liquor 
add twenty Drops of the Eſſence of Orange- or two Drops 
of ſome fragrant or aromatic diftild Oil, ſuch as Oil of Cedar. 
This medicinal Potion is not to be drank all at once, but at dif- 


ferent times, drinking immediately after a few Draughts of Water- 


gruel. 
Belides, according to the various Intentions of Phyſicians, and 
different Conditions of Patients, other things may be mix'd with 
Manna, of which there may be, alſo, other Formulas of Medi- 
cines prepared. For, beſides what we have ſaid, when enume- 
rating the Diſeaſes in which Manna is beneficial, it is, alſo, to be 
obſerved, that this Subſtance is commodiouſly exhibited in burn- 
ing and bilious Fevers, with Syrup of Lemon-juice, Rob of Ta- 
marinds, Barley-water, Ptiſan, or Goats Whey. Beſides, in order 
to kill and diſlodge Worms, a Preparation of Manna, with Mer- 
curius dulcis, and Rhubarb, is highly efficacious: This Subſtance 
is, alſo, with happy Effects, exhibited in the ſuffocative Aſthmas 
and Chin-coughs of Children, with — Ceti, Oil of ſweet 
Almonds, and a little Saffron, uſing Water-gruel as a Vehicle for 
the Whole. Beſides, if the Symptoms of the Patient indicate the 
Propriety 
5 


Since among the other Diſorders in which Preparations 
Manna are beneficial, we have aſſerted their Efficacy, about the 
ing of the Small- pox, we ſhall-now 
whether they may be, with equal Propriety and N exhibit 
about the Maruration of the purulent Matter. Every one knows 
what terrible Dangers the Phyſician has to > ited in the Small- 
pox, eſpecially thoſe of the confluent Kind, and what Prudence 
and Acumſpection are neceſlary in otder to avert and more ah 
theſe ; for, as in the Small- poꝝ in general, 
cially in thoſe of the confluent Kind, ir generally 
about the ninth Day, in conſequence of à freſh Paroxyſm th the 
Fever, an Increaſe of the Inflammation, and the Violence of the 
Pain, all the Symptoms are ened, and the Condition of the 
Patient rendered manifeſtly worſe. Then an uncommon Uneaſi- 
neſs is about the Præcordia, the Patient breathes with 
Difficuley, his Reſtleſoneſs is increaſed, and his obſtinate Co __ 
neſs ſtill continues. All theſe Symptoms proceed from no 
Cauſe, than the vellicating, acrid, and cauſtic Matters either re- 
tained in the Blood, or returning to whence ir came, when, being 
denied a Paſſage thro? the Skin, ic is again chrown into violenc 
mmotions, and creates ſo much Uneaſineſs to the Patient. 
is, therefore, ſufficiently obvious, that all the Hopes of the 
s Recovery are * to be placed in the due Excretion 
of this vellicati and acrid Matter. 

In this Caſe, ic may ſeem moſt expedient to follow the Tend- 
rn Srl Nature, and force the peccant Matter —＋ 2 nh 7 
ſince This Method has hitherto been univerſal 

— 1 . . 
very weig ea to it; it pes 
that the peccant Matter of the Small een convey d — — jor 
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third Part of it to be evaporated into an earthen Veſſel, 
ed in a Sand-heat. Pour the remaining Part of the 
| Liquor into Bottles, which are to be cover d with a Piece 
of ſingle Paper, and expoſed to the Influence of the Sun, 
. - and the Heat of the Fire, for fix Months. By this means 
the Liquor will aſſume a. vinous Quality, and this Wine of 
Manna will reſemble the vinous Hydromel , only it will be 

neither ſo ſtrong, hor ſo agreeable to the Taſte. 


This Wine g ages lerous Flumours, and the Doſe of 
it may be oe to fix Ounces; If this Wine is ſubſected 
to Deſtillation in Balneo Mariz, or in a Vapour-bath, we ob- 
tain from it a ſpirituous Liquor reſembling 1797 Viter; and by 
Redtification, in the ord manner, it yields an inflammable 
2 like Spirit of Wi t which ſtill retains ſome Stnell of 
the Manna. This Spirit ts, 
with the Spirit of Wine. 

If, after exttacting this inflattnable Spirit of Manna, we put 
the Li remaining in the Alembic,. and ſuffer it to remain 
there for a conliderable time, it will inſenſibly ferment a ſecbnd 
time, and become four. Then we find, at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, a white eſſential Salt of ana, Which is bard, brittle, 
of the cryſtalline Kind, and formed into Needles reſerabling 
thoſe of the eſſential Salts of Plants. This Salt is, alſo, of an 
acid and ſomewhat ſweetiſh Taſte; and a Dram of it taken in 
Broth proves. purgative. 

MANOB'.  Lemery calls this a Fruit, but deſcribes it as a 
Truffle, which grows in Braſil, of a very good Taſte, I is 
ſaid to fortify the Stomach. | | 

MANSORIUS Moſenlus, The Maſſeter. ' 
- MANTICHORA, wearrixoes.. The Name of an Indian Ani- 

* to Ariſtotle, is furniſhed with a triple 
eeth. 


whi 
Bete of 
-., MANTILE, The Name of a Bandage. See Fascta. 
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MANUCODIATA. The Bird of Paradiſe. 
- MANUS. The Hand. See BN Achluu. Certain Typches 
made of Sugar of Roſes, with an Addition of Pearls, are called 
Manu Chriſt perlate ; but without the Pearl Manus Chriſti ſim- 
j es, ſ 
Mans Dei is a Name for a vulnerary, reſolvent, and forti- 
fying Plaiſter, deſcribed in Lemery's Pharmacopte Univerſelle. 
. ANUTIGIUM. . Rubbing with the Hand. Celivs Avre- 
Acut. L. 3. C. 17. and Chronic. L.1. C. 4. 

A. H. M. The Name of a very tall Tree, 

ich grows in the E 


Indies, 8 a Fruit not unlike an 
Olive, which is uſed, when ripe, in Food, and is much eſteem'd 
for exciting the Appetite, and promoting Digetiog, Of the 
Leaves boiled with —— og and the Leaves of Ginger, and 
contus'd, a Cataplaſm is made, which powerfully ripens Tumors. 
Ot the Leaves boil'd in Oil of Scſamum, with an Addition of the 
Root of this Plant pulveriz'd, an Ointment is made, which is 
ſaid . excellent in the endemial Diſtemper of that Country, 
| ERIBER]. 

' MANZIZANION. A Name for the Colocaſia. Aetius. Tv- 
tra. 1. Serm. 1. | | 

MAON. A Name for the Tagetes; Indicus ; minor; multi- 


- 


| ACOT. A Name for the Granadilla ; Hiſpanis ; Flos 
js Lali. 

_ MARAGOSA. A Name for the Momordica ; Zeylanica ; 

#&u breviori. 


exlanenſibus. Myrtus Zeylanica odoratiſſima 


_ Bactis wmiveis monococtis, . Herman, 


aid to be excellent againſt t 


This is a Species of 


Myrtle, which grows in the Iſland of 
lon, dearing , ſpall Berry, A Deco 


Berry: : tion of the Leaves is 
he Venereal Diſcaſe, if © lender 


N the ſame time, obſery C. 
ASMODES, wagons, The Name of a Hectic 


"Fever, in The and worſt St 
„NMARA 


5 arable St | 
'* MARATATABIBA 


c 


3 


x a Dare. | 
„ MARATHRUM., 


Fark, ,'. ,:: * 4 | 
 MARAUGIA.. A Sort.of Spell Ech as it ſhoild ſeera, of the 


making as it were, the 


©; 
US, weeds, . to render lean, or 
An N 
is thus called. ae, | 

A [BA... The Name of a Tree, which grows in 

Brofh to. which L fad no medicinal Virtues aſctib'd. 
n #aexleTwy. Wine impregnated wich 
5 


e. «| ” . 
4 Name for, the Feniculam ; vulgare; 


bſter-kind, mentioned by Oribaſivs, Calle&, Medic. L.. 2. C. 58. 
ARCASITA, Marcafite, is a fort of metallic Mineral, 
| Seed, or firſt Matter of Metals. 
On this Principle, were ſhould be 8s many different Marca- 
:ſites. 4 Metals, which: is true in Effect; che Name being a 
not enough to make it worth working; 
in Which Caſe it would be called Ore. | | 


There are only threg Kinds in the Shops, which are, Marca- 
, Lie of Gold, of Silver, and of Copper ; though ſome repute the 
dub 1 


5 


alſo, poſſeſſed of the fate Virtues 


or; Conſumption, in its laſt and moſt de- 


MAR | 

Loadſtone, Matcaſite of Iron; Biſmuth, Marcaſite of Tin; and 
Zink, or Spelter, Marcaſite of Lead. | 
Marcaſites are found in Mines of Metals; they all contain 
Sulpbur, and a vitriolic Salt, 8 that of Copper: Some 
of them, alſo; contain Antimony and Biſmutb. 5 
| MARCELLIUM, Ain. The Name of a Medicine 
ſaid to be inſt Chilblains. Paulus Ægineta, L. 3. C. 79. 
- "MAR LLUS EMPIRICUS. This Author was of Bowr- 
dann, and wrote, in the titne of Gratian and Theodoſius, the 
Book now extant under his Name, de Medicament:s. 
 MARCHED. Licharge. Rand 

\ MARCHIONIS Pebvis.” The Marquiss Powder. This is 
thus directed in the Leyden Diſpenſatory. » 


Take of Male Peony- roots, half an Ounce ; of the Wood of 
Miſleto of the Oak, Raſpings of Ivory, Elks Hoof, Spo- 
dium, the Tooth of the Unicorn Fiſh, or, in its ſtead, the 

- - Anders of an Hart's Horn; red and white Coral, and prepar'd 

Pearls; each a Dram; twemy Leaves of pure Gold. Make 
A 1 This is deſign'd for an Antiepileptic, and Ab- 
tbent. 


MARTIANI ANTI DO TUS. The Name of an Antidote 
deſcribed in Marcellus Empiricus, C. 177. 

— MARCIATON, wagziazo., The Name of an Ungsent in 
Paulus Zgintta, L. 7. C. 18. ; 

1. MARGA. Offic. Schrod. 320. Mer. Pin: 218. Aldroy. 
Muf. Metall. 221. MARLE. | 

This is not only of various Species, but, alſo, of different 
Colours, ſuch as tediſhbrown, Grey, and Yellow. It is a fort _ 
of pinguious and medullary Subſtance, found in ſome Stones and 
Racks, hen they are ſplic. It is of a drying, conſtricting, con- 
ſolidating, and ſarcotic Quality; but reſolves Tartar, and c 
lated Blood. Schrod.Kentmanenumerates various Species of Marles, 
ſuch as the white, the pinguious, the ſoft, the ſubcineritious, 
the Stony Marle, uſed by Artiſts for making Images; the yellow, 
and the cruſtaceous Marle, which is found in ſandy Grou 
— 1 _ 8 Gold; _ = gw, yellow, 

y rie found in Ho with whi Inhabitants, as 
in other Countries, dung the Land, Dale. 

2. MaRGa SaxaTiLIs CineREaA. Offic. Worm. 6. Marga 
Goſelaria cineraria. Agricol. 579. Marga Goſlarica. Charlt. Foſſ. 4. 

H COLOURED MAR 2 | | 

This Species of Marle is found in the Cavities and Fiſſures of 
Rocks, conſiſts of thick Cruſts, is of a cineritious Colour, and 
a ſornewhat acrid Taſte. It is of an aſtringent emplaſtic Qua- 
lity, and ſtops Hzmorrhages ; when externally applied, it agrees 
in Virtues with the Samian Earth. Dale. 

3. MaRGa SAxATILIs IN cARN ATA. Offic. Worm. 6. Charlt. 
Foſſ. 4. REDISH MARLE. 

This Species is produced in the Mountains of Bohemia and 
Liege: It is a pinguious, lubricous, and ponderous Earth, of 2 
carnation Colour, adhering to the Tongue, and tinging the Fin- 

ers with a yellowiſh Hue. This kind of Marle is not only 
eficial in Ruptures, Fractures, Defluxions, Hzmorrhoids, and 
Oy; but, alſo, reſiſts Poiſons, and peſtilential Diſorders. 


4. MarGa canDiDa. Offic. Marga Feroenſis. Charlt. Foſſ. 


4. Marga ex inſulis Feroenſibus, Worm. 6. Stenomarga. Agricol. 


78. Morton. Northamp. 62. Agaricus mineralis. Imper. 129. 
. Med. 5. Lac Lune. Woodw. Att. 8. Plot. Ox. 58. Boer. 
9 WHITE STONE MARLE. 
is is found in Germany, and is a fungous, white, and fri- 
able Subſtance. It is of an aſtringent, and refrigerating Quality ; 
ſtops Hzmorrhages, and immoderate Diſcharges of the es. 
The Powder of it is, dy Surgeons, ſprinkled _ Ulcers, in 
order to dry and conſolidate them. Geſner. It is eſteemed a 
powerful Coſmetic. Plot. Anſelmus Boetius, when it is hard, 
refers it to the Lapis GalaQites; but, if ſoft, he makes it a Spe- 
cies of Marle; for he is of Opinion, that the Morochthus, the 
— 2 and the Lapis Melitites, are only indurated Marle. 


e. 

MARGARITA & Uniones. Pearls. 

Theſe are a kind of Bezoar, bred in Oyſters; and accordingly 
they conſiſt of ſeveral Strata, and are really ftony Concretions. 
The beſt Oriental Pearls are found in the Iſland of Ormes, in 
the Perſian Gulf: They are likewiſe gathered in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the Province of Coſts Rica, and in ſeveral other Places 
of America; but*theſe Occidental Pearls are leſs eſteemed than 


the former. Small Pearls, commonly called Seed-pearls, are, 
likewiſe, found on the of Scotland. Sometimes ghey are 
found from two to ſeven in one Oyſter ; which ſhews un- 


juſtl ma are termed Uriozes, as if there were only one in each 
Shell. alextini, on the Credit of one Kregger, pretends, they 


6 pe Q every mineral. Body that has metallic Particles © * are the Eggs of theſe Animals; but this needs Confirmation. 
mpolition, 


When "thrown into the Fire, they give an urinous Smell, in a 
ſmall Degree: They may ſometimes be whitened by taking off 
the outer Stratum, when yellowiſh ; but this diminiſhes their 


Sie. Pearls are a very good Abſorbent, being levigated on the 


P orphyry, 


MAR 


Porphyry, like Crabs-eyes; but pos likewiſt, other 
lities, ſinc ield a volatile Salt by the Retort, being, 
account, — 7 — —— a Geoffroy 2 


MARILE, jwae/an. In Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Arb. Mulier. 


it ſeerns to imply what we call Embers. 
MARIPEN DAM. Laet. Balſamum fructu x ex 
;/paniola. C. B. Novem Frudtu racemoſo. J. B. It ſometimes 
iſes to the Height of two Men, with an Aſh-coloured Stalk, and 


cleanſing them, and tepreſſing the . From the Tops is 
diſtilled a Water more. precious than Aqua Vitæ, being very ſer- 
viceable in Wounds, and all Diſeaſes proceeding from z as 
Pains of the Stomach, or any other Part, if it be drank for ſome 
Days together. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

MARIS, according to Caſtel/us, and Linden, is a Meaſure 
containing eighty=three Pints, and four Ounces. 

MARISC An Excreſcence about the Anus; the fame as 
Ficus. See ANvUs. 

MARITUS. Authors who write about the Philoſophers 
Stone, call Sulphur the Maritus, or Husband, and Mercury the 


Uxor, or Wife. | 

MARMARYGA, paguapryat, im Sparks, or Coruſ- 
carions, which ſeem to flath before the Eyes. | 

MARMELADA. Marmelade. A Pharmaceutical Term, at 

t better known to the Conſectioners than Apothecaries. 
t is uſually applied to a fort of Jelly of Quinces. 

MARMELOS. The ſame as MARMELADA. 

MARMOR ALBUM. Offic. Worm. 42. Marmor candi- 
dum. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 749. Kentm. 52. Marmor. Schrod. 
111 — Parium. Boet. 489. Charlt, Foſſ 1). WHITE 

R 


It differs from Alabaſter only in Hardneſs, and in Splendor, 
woe paliſhed. Galen tells us, that, taken internally, it diſſolves 
the Stone. 


MAR MORARIA, or MARMOLARIA. A Name for the 


Branca Urſina. Blancard. 
MARMORATA Avrium. Ear-wax. 
MARMOREUS Tartarss. The hardeſt Species of human 


Calculus. Rulandss. | | 
MARMORACEA Venens. Poiſons of ſuch Efficacy and 
Virulence, that nay oduce Death, if taken only in a Quantity 
ro a Grain of Wheat in Weight. Caſtellus, from C. Rejes. 
MARMOTA. A Marmot, a fort of large Mountain-Rat, 
common in the Alps. See Mus ALpinvus. 
| MAROCOST INUM. An Epithet for a cathargic Extract, 
deſcribed by Zwelfer, in the Pharmacopeia Auguſtana, It takes 
the Name from Marum, and Coſtus, two of the Ingredients. 
Lemery, in his Pharmacopes Univerſelle, deſcribes this under the 
Name of Pilule Marocoſtine ; and gives another Preſcription for 
the Pilule Marocoſtine Reformate. Bates has taken the former 
into his Pharmacopeia. Quincy deſcribes the Pilulæ Marocoſtine ; 
but ſomewhat di t from Zwelfer ; thus, 


Take Gum Ammoniac, one Ounce and an balf; Myrrb, fix 
Drams ; Aloes, one Pound; Agaric, fix Drams ; Rhubarb, 
three Ounces; Saffron, half an Ounce; Coſtus, fix Drams; 
Aloes-wood, two Drams; Maſtich-herb, half an Ounce: 
Make « Denon of the fix laſt Ingredients, in two Pounds 
of Damask Roſe-juice, and a ſufficient Quantity of com- 
mon Water; which pers out hard, and 
moniacum and Myrrb, ſtrained in four Ounces of Vinegar 


of Squills, and, with the Aloes, evaporate all together to a 


It is originally from Mindererus, and was calculated to purge 
off pituitous and watery Humours, which lodge in the Habit of 
the Body, and produce Dropfies, and other chronical Diſorders. 
It is, alſo, commended for expelling tartarous Humours, and 
cleanſing the Liver, and Kidneys. And ir has obtained the Re- 
putation of being a Strengthener of the Head and Sromach, and 

ood againſt all Diſcaſes arifing from the Diſorders of thoſe Parts. 
The Doſe is from fifreen Grains to two Scruples z but this Me- 

dicine is ſeldom made. | 
_  MAROGUS. A very ſtrong Narcotic. Paracelſur. 

 MAROTTI, H. M. is a tall Tree, growing in Malaber, with 
Leaves like thoſe of Bay, and bearing a round-oblong Fruit, in- 
cluding a very large, hard, and yellowiſh Stone, containing ten 
or eleven Kernels. * 

The Oil, extracted from the Seeds or Kernels of the F 
enaſes Pains, and cures the Scabies and Itchi being rub 
on the Parts: It is good, 2 for E — 4 wich ſalt 5 
mours; and, mixed wit es, it is ſuce applied to Im- 
poſtumes and Abſceſſes in Cows, and other (Aale and Beaſts 

of Burden. Rai Hiſt. Plant. nay Me en 


, = 


t to it the Am- 


who have the Aſthma or Jaundice. 


. twenty Grains of the chalybeated 


M AR 


MARULLIUM, magyar, The Lettuce. N. Agrepſer, 
Seck. 1. oy. at” 
MARRUBIASTRUM. r 
The Character ares - = 3 
The little Flower- cup is cut into five ſmall | 
exch of which a ſtnall Spine is produc d; the Galea of the 


is almoſt entire and plain; the Beard trifd, with a large entire 
egwent in che Middle, ſo us to make the Floſcule appear qua- 
drifid. The Flowers are produced in thick Whotles. * 
Boerbaeve mentions (ix Species of this Plant; which are, 
1, Marrubisftrum ; fideritidis folio; caliculis aculearis ; flore 
2 T. 190. Sideritidis genus, ſpinofis verticillis, J. B. 
3. 428. | 
2. Marrubiaſtrum; fideritidis folio; caliculis eculeatis; flore 
flavo cum limbo atro-purpureo. T. 190. Sideritit, montana, par- 
vo flore nigro-purpures, capite medio croceo. Col. 1. 196. Sideritis 
montana, par vo, varioque flore. C. B. P. 233. 
3. Marrubiaſtrum ; ſideritidis folio; caliculi aculeatis;” flore 
flavo cum limbo atro-purpureo; com flaveſcente. T. Cor. 12. 
x & Eng tolio Cardiacz, Bocc. Muſ. p. 2. Tab. 


Marrubiaſtrum; paluſtre; fœtidum. T. 190. Lm pole- 
doſum, Belgicum, Melifſe folio. H. L. Sideritis, Alſnes, bexa- 
ginis folio, C. B. Prodr. 111, M. H. 3. 389. | 

6. Marrubiaſtrum;z folio Cardiacz z odore Meliſſie. Boerh, 

Ind. alt. Plant. | 
MARRUBIUM. 
The Characters ate ; | | 
The Leaves are wrigkled; the Calyx is long, and 

furniſhed with five aculeated Appendicula ; the Galea is er 

5 two Horns; the Beard tripartite, with oblong ſlender 
auces. 
Boerbaa ve mentions nine Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Marrubium; album; vulgare. C. B. P. 230. Park. Ther 
Tourn. Inſt. 192. Boerb. Ind. alt. 156. Marrubium al 
raſium. Offic. Marrubium album, Ger; 561. Emac. 693, Rai 
Hiſt.1.556. Synop. 239. J. B. 316. WHITE HOREHOUND. 

Horehound has ſquare, white, Stalks, about « Foot high, 
having two Leaves at a Joint, which are rugged, white, and 
downy, roundiſh, and blunt-pointed, and ſerrated about the 

Edges, ſtanding on pretty broad Foot-ſtalks: Among theſe grow 

very thick Whorles, of white, labiated, and galeated Flowers, 

ſtanding in Riff Calyces; which end in nine or ten be 
and almoſt prickly, Spinulz; each Calyx contains four fi 

— — ; _—_— is _— hard, and —_— Fibres: It 
Ws i in Lanes; ers in June, 

Ds > 

are hot , , to the L 
from hot viſcid 1. and there ab old Coughs, eſpe- 

cially in cold moiſt Conſtitutions; the Juice being made into a 

Syrup, with Sugar or Honey, they open Obſtructions of the 

Liver and Spleen, and are very ſerviceable againſt the Dropſy, 

Jaundice, Green-lickneſs, and Obſtructions of the Catamen 

and Suppreſſion of the Lochia, and other Diſtempers of the Fe- 

male Sex; for which few Herbs go beyond it. 

5 Preparations are only the Syrupus de Praflis. Miller's 
t. Of. 
Pos ag bebo og door nm ano Tiakuy of Bed | 

to ue Paper; are very bitter ea 

Smell. Ir is probable, that in Flanders this Smell A 

to that of Musk; for Dodonevs affirms it does ſo. bitter 

natural Salt of the Earth, compoſed of marine Salt, Sal Ammo- 
niac; and Nitre, ſeem to be united in this Plant, with a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Sulphur, Phlegm, and terreſtrial Parts. 
This Plant, by the chymical Analyſis, yields a great deal of 
acid P and Earth; a little urinous Spirit ; ſome con- 


blegm, Oil, 
creted, volatile, and a fixed Salt, a little lixivial. 

Thus it is no Wonder, if the white Horehound ſhould be a 
great Diſſolver, and a good Aperitive; and excellent for thoſe 
vice of this Plant is 


ven to drink, from two Ounces to fix Rheums and ſtub- 
Co One Glaſs-full of the Infufion in White - wine, and 
ſeveral Glaſs-fulls of Ptiſan, two Pugils of the Tops of white 


Horehound, are ſufficient for one Decoction: But the Fat muſt 
firſt be taken off, by ſtraining it through a wet Cloth, and diſ- 
ſolving ir in half a Dram of chalybeated ſoluble Tartar ; or 

owers of Sal Ammoniac; 
one or two Ounces of the Syrup of Horehound ; two Drams of 
the Tincture of Steel, and two Ounces of Orange-flower-water, 


may be preſcribed for the 1 of the Menſes. Taber- 
nx emontanus recommends the ing Ptiſan for a Retention 
of Urine: | | 1 


Boil in four Quarts of Water, one Handful of Horehound- 
leaves, and as much Roſe 


mary; half a Pugil of Parſley- 
ſeeds; one Ounce of dried Currants; STIL 
ſens and Jujubes; add, at laſt, one Stick of Liquorice, 
Martin's Tournefors. . 


Tube 


and three 


1 


of Honey. 


. 


. £4 4 
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The Sjrofur ds Pr offiv Miſuet u i very hot Medicine, as ©. 
42 + xg old ls Perſons, for 
than hot Conſtitutions. Rs 3 

Take of Syrupus de Prafſio, two Ounces; Oil of Tartar pe 

Nl cem. 3 * 

The Doſe is ohe 8 at frequent Intervals. There is no 

better Remedy than this for the Jaundice. 


Dioſcorides ſays, that Marrubium is hurtful to the Bladder and 
Rig which, by frequent Uſe, it exulcerates. The Antiencs 
_ uſed Marrubium as #n Errhitie in the Jaundice, to purge Bile by 
the Noſtrils, which often infeſts the, Eyes in a very ſtubborn man- 
ner. | The Tops of white Horchound, infuſed in White-wine, 
d drank for three Days together, I have found by innutnerable 
ments, ſays Borellus, 0b / Med. to be of fu 
A* 7 the Menſes, [Simon Paulus adds, ily ex- 
Secundines)] corrobofating the Stomach, and remov- 
ing a Cachexy, and the Pica in Virgins; and the ſatne is ſtill more 
tual, if mixed with Germander, and the leſſer Centaury. 
Conſerve of the Flowers of Horehound, prepared with Ho- 
ney, and exhibited to rhe Quantity of an Ounce, for forry Days 
ſucceſſively, reſtored a Man of Diſtinction, who had long la- 
boured under a Scirrhus of the Liver, to perfect Health, after 
other Medicines, ſuch as Chalybeates, and Preparations of Ebony, 
had proved unſucceſsful. Simon Pauli, Quagripartit. from Za- 
tutus Luſitanus, Prax. Aamir. Lib. 2. Obſ. 48. But I find in the 
Obſervations collected from Cheſneas, and ſent me by _ learned 
Friend Dr. Hulſe, a Phyſician in London, that this on drank 
every Morning after the Conſerve, a ſmall Quantity of the Wa- 
.: Aale from Horehound, and its Roots, Rai Hiſt. Plant. 
2. Marrubium ; folio rotundo, candidiſfimo. | 
3. Marrubium; album; latifolium; peregrinum. C. B. P. 
230. M. N. 3. 377. 
4- 2 album; anguſtifolium; peregrinum. C. B. P. 
30. M. H. 3. 377. *,. 
"3 | l verticillaturo ; foliis inciſis. Boerh. 
. alt. 156, Alyſſum Galem. Offic. Ger. 379. Emac. 465. 
Ahn Galeni Clufio. Park, Theat. 390 Alyſſum verticillatum 
fol de inci * wy ” Marrubium —_— 
it Hitt. 1.557. Marrubium, Hiſpanicum, ſupinum, ca el- 
lato & * Tourn. Inſt. 192. GALEN's Mabworr 
This is cultivated in the Ga of the Curious, 'and flowers 
in Pune, The Herb is in Uſe, which agrees in Virtues with the 
white Horehound. Dale. * 
6. Marrubium; Hiſpanicum; ſupinum; foliis ſeric eis, argen- 
teis. T. 192. 8 | 
4 Marrubium ; folio eandidiffimo, orbiculari, craſſiſſimo. 
Marrubium; album; peregtinum; brevibus & obtuſis fo- 
liis. C. B. P. 230. | : 
9. Marrubium ; Orientale; foliis fubrotundis; flore purpureo. 
T. C. 12. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. 
* MARRUBIUM is, alſo, a Name for the P/eudo-diftamnus ; 
Hiſpanitus; ampliſſimo folio candicante &. villoſo ; and for the 
P/endo-diffamnus ; Africanus; » ſubrotundis, ſubtus incanis. 
MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. BALLOTE. 
ARRUBIUM NIGRUM LONGIFOLIUM. A Name for the 
bi 7 Narbonenfic ; folio Hormini ; flore purpuraſcente. 


"Ferram. Offic. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 129. Fabr. 22. Charlt. 
Foff. 47. Worm. 122. Mer. Pin. 208. Schrod. 377. Schw. 378. 
Frrram. Marr. Mont, Exot. 13. IRON. 

Common Tron, called Sire, in Greet, Ferrum in Latin, 
and Mars by the Chymiſts, is an ighoble, very hard, and ſonorous 
Metal; which, when poliſh'd, is of a ſhining Colour, between 
white and livid; but, when anpoliſhed a black Colour. 
Iron is of two Kinds, common and purified: This laſt is termed 
Aties, Chalybs, or Steel, No Metal is fo neceſſary for the Uſes 
of Life as hos: nor is any Metal found in fo t Quantities, 
altnoſt in every Country : It is dug out of the Earth in very dif- 
ferent Forms. In ſome Mines it is found pure, either granulated, 
or in Lumps; in others it is met wich in an beavy Stone, of a 


- 


2 
 dark-yellow, or tediſh Colour; or in an heavy, 1. or hel · 


red Sand. Sotne Ores yield the pure Metal contained i 

with little Trouble, requiring only to be broken into ſtal Pieces, 
and ſo to be melted with Charcoal, in the Space of a fe, Hours: 
Other Ores require g gteat deal of \Egbour to melt them; and, 
alſo, the Addition of Quick-lime, © or Stones, to facilitate 
the Fuſion. The tmelted one run into large Molds, and 
hardens into long thick Mafſes: Theſe & wre melted a ſe- 
cond time; the flowing Meral being continually Rirred with an 
na Rod; and, when harden'd, it is beat with great Hammers, 

all the heterogeneous, vitrified, or burnt Parts are ſeparated. 
Iron, thus prepared, may be forged into any Shape, by being firſt 
ignired, and then best on the Ahvil with Hammers, All Iron is 
"not, however, of the nme GoodneB; the t is the beſt, 
nd that which is moſt brittle of che leaſt Value. This Difference 
does not proceed fromthe Metal 
earthy and vitriolic Parts. 
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Steel is N Fufon and Purificatiot; 
and in the Iron of ſ6the Mines, this Converſion is eafily obrain'd ; 
in others, more difticultly.; and, accordingly, the Ways of 

forming it are different. If the lroa be it is melted 


in Furnaces ; and to the melted Meral 8 
kept 


Paris of Salt of Tartar, or any other alcsline Salt, 
Lead, and Shavings of Bullocks otns, the Metal being 
tinually ſtirred. Afterwards the harden'd Maſs is beat into ſmall 
Bars on an Anvil. But, if the fron carmot be thus melted, they 
take Bars of about an Inch Diameter, or leſs, and lay them Stra- 
tum ſuper Stratum in « proper Earthen Veſſel, with a Mixture 
of equal Parts of Soot, Charcoal-duft, and Filings of Bullocks 
or Cows Horns, of Hairs. When the Veſſel is full, it is cover'd 
and coated with a proper Lures and fer in 4 reve Fur- 
nace. The Fire is Ny increaſed, till the Veſſel is red-hot, 
and continues ſo for ſeven or eight Hours: Then, the Fire be- 
ing ſuffered to go our of itſelf, the Iron Rods are taken out, 
changed into Steel: This is known by breaking them; for if the 
ſhining meralline Sparks are very ſmall, and very cloſe together, 
thr the whole Thickneſs of the Bar, the Steel is very good; 
but if they are at greater Diſtances from each other, na have 
viſible Pores between them, the Steel is of leſs Value. Some- 
rimes theſe Sparks are very cloſe together near the Surface of the 
Bar, but more diſtant towards the Center; which is a Sign that 
the Calcination was irmperfe@ly made; and then the Calcination 
is to be repeated till the Change be thoroughly completed. 
Iron 80 t 2 . Metals, — Steel is ſtill harder, and 
more rigid, than Iron, if, being ignited, it be thrown into cold 
Water. Its ſpecific Gravity is 1 that of nearly as three 
to ſeven. Iron, long _— in Water, communicates to it a 
ferrugineous Taſte, being diſſolved by the Water and turned to 
2 yellowiſh Ruſt. This Solution may be performed in a little 
time, if the Iron be ſucceſſively werred with Water, and then 
dried, for ſeveral times ; but, if ſuffered to remain in the Water - 
without ever dried, it is a long time before it is corroded. 
This makes it ſo difficult to preſerve Iron from Ruſt ; for which 
the beſt way' is to rub it over with ſome oily Subſtance. File- 
ings of Iron, laid in a _ and ſprinkled with Water, will grow 
ſo hot as to ſet Fire to Sulphur, if the Heap be large. — 
* Iron in a reverberatory Furnace, it is reduced to a of 
a dark-red or purpliſh Colour. When igrited in a ſtrong Fire, 
till it be near melting, and then beat by the Hammer, it throws 
off Scales, which are nothing but half-vitrified Tron. When it 
is melted. in the r Furnaces, a Part of it, mixed with the 
Charcoal, or other earthy Parts, runs into Scoriz, which are a 
kind of Glaſs. This Metal is diſſolved by all Acids; but left 
untouched by alcaline Salts. Filings of Tron, thrown upon any 
Flame, take Fire, and emit green or red Sparks. Theſe Filings, 
mixed with an equal Portion of Nitre, preſently make an Ebul- 
lirion, and emit copious Fumes of a fetid Smell, then flaſh, and 
te. If the — put into Spirit of Sea-ſalt, or of 
Vitriol, a violent Efferve and Fumes are raiſed. The Fumes 
are entirely ſulphureous ; and, if a lighted Candle be held to 
them, they flame immediately, fulminating, and often breaking 
the Veſſels. Iron, expoſed to the Focus of 'a Burning-glaſs on 
a Tile, prefently melts, emits Fumes, and then becomes a brittle 
half-vicrified Subſtance : But, if laid on a Piece of Charcoal in 
the ſame Focus, it 2 melts as before, and then flies wholl 
off in Sparks. If the half - vitriſied Subſtance, juſt — 
be on a Piece of Charcoal, it preſently recovers the 
Form of a Metal, chat is, the ſhining Colour and Ductility, and 
afterwards is wholly difipared in Sparks. From theſe Experiments 
it is evident, that conſiſts of a large Proportion of a bitumi- 
nous Subſtance, which, being united with a vitriolic Salt, is in- 
volved in fo large a Quantity of vitrifiable Earth, as difficultly 
ro de te with Nitre. That the vitriolic Salt is, likewiſe, in 
a conſiderable Quantity, is evident from the ' Solubility of Iron 
in ſimple Water, which ariſes from the Action of rheſe Salts on 
the metallic Earth. There is, however, ſome Difference be- 
tween the Sulphur contained in Charcoal, and that contained in 
Iron; fince fron, reſtored by the Mixture of Charcoal-ſulphur, 
nd — — to the Rays of the Sun in the Focus of a Burning- 
labs ies off entirely in Sparks. Iron, therefore, conſiſts of a 
ituminous inflammable Principle, a virriolic Salt, and a vitriolic 
vitrifiable Earth. This Earth, united with any inflammable Sub- 
ſtance by Fire, will become Iron, Which accordingly happe 
in burning any inflammable Bodies, in the Aſhes' of which Iron 
diſcovers ufelf ro the Magnet, though before no Signs of Iron 
are diſcoverable in theſe Subſtances, even when reduced to the 


| fineſt Powder. 


- 


Tron is the woſt uſeful of all Metals for buman Life; for, 


befides the nnutmerable Kinds of Inſtruments made of it, it fur- 


niſhes excellent Remedies in many Diſeaſes. The medicinal Vir- 
tues of Iron, taken inwardly, were not unknown to the Antients. 


'Dioſcoriddes attributes to ir IS Virtue, and recommends 


it in uterine Her e, likewiſe, orders Wine, or Wa- 
der, im which a red-hot Iron has been quenched, in the Cceliac 


irfelf, dut from the Mature of Palfion, Liemety, and Dyſentery, and for reſtoring weak. Sto- 


machs. Phyſicians now acknowledge a twofold” Virtue in Iron, 
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one aperient, the other aſtringent ; for it is obſerved to cure 2 
Suppreſſion of the Menſes, to open Obſtructions of the Liver, 
Spleen, and other. Viſcera, to ſtop Hzmorrhages and Diarrhoe is, 
and to ſtrengthen the relaxed Fibres of the Inteſtines. On theſe 
Accounts it is reckoned the grand Specific in hypochondriacal 
AfﬀeCtions, and all kinds of Chloroſes. Some attribute an ape 
rient Virtue to ſome ey mae >, + of Iron, and an aſtringent 
Virtue to others; but the Truth is, all rheſe Preparations are 
both aſtringent and aperient, though not in the ſame Degree. 

For medicinal Uſes, Iron is preferable to Steel; and the Fi- 
lings of Iron, reduced to an Alcohol, or impalpable Powder, are 

eterred, by many, to all other Preparations, in promoting the 
Flux of the Menſes, and in removing Obſtructions of the Viicers, 
being 3 from twelve Grains to half a Dram, once or twice 
in a 


ay, in Pills, Lozenges, or Boluſes. 


Take of Filings of Iron finely powdered, and paſſed 
the Sierce, half an Ounce; -of powdered Cinnamon, half a 
Dram; of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, a ſufficienr 
Quantity to make Pills. The Doſe of theſe Pills is a Scruple 
ro be taken in the Morning, on an empty Stomach, a 
ted four Hours after Dinner, drinking atterwards a Glaſs 
of Wine and Water. 


Take of finely powdered Filings of Iron, an Ounce; of Cin- 
namon, one Dram; of Cloves, one Scruple; of white Su- 
gar, diſſolved in 9 Simple - water, and then boiled 
to the Conſiſtence of a ſolid uary, four Ounces: Mix 
them together, and make Lozenges, the Doſe of which is 
two Drams, Morning and Evening. ; 


Take of the fine Filings of Iron, two Drams ; of the Powder 
of dried Arum-roots, three Drams; Cryſtals of Tartar, 
two Drams; Gum Ammoniac, Myrrh, Cinnamon, and 
Nutmeg, of each a Dram; Powder of Saffron, half a Dram 
Syrup of Wormwood, a ſufficient Quantiry to make an 
_ or ſoft Electuary. The Doſe is two Drams, to be 


rning and Evening in a Chloroſis. 

Filings of Iron, tied up in a Linen Bag, are, likewiſe, pre- 
ſcribed to be infuſed in aperient Apozems, and alterative Broths. 

coffroy. 
. Om tells us, © he has been informed, that the crude 
« Ore of Iron is more efficacious in — — than Iron 
& which has been refined by Fuſion; but, for the Truth of this 
« ſays he, 1 had only the uthor's Word, not being aſſured of 
<«%r by my own Experience.” | 

Some Years ago, at a Place in Cheſbire, I ſaw ſome Labourers 
taking out of a Ship ſomething which tinged their Skins in ſuch 
a manner, as to make them reſemble a bronzed Statue, only the 
Colour was more inclined to red. I found it was a particular 
ſort of Iron Ore, of the Conſiſtence of a fat Bole, which the 
Manufacturers of Iron call Cumberland Ore, though, I am in- 
formed, it is produced in Lancaſbire. Upon Enquiry, I was 
told, that if theſe Labourers waſhed themſelves ever io clean, 
and afterwards uſed any Exerciſe to make them ſweat, they im- 
mediately became of the ſame Colour. This Circumſtance made 
me conclude, that this Sort of Ore conſiſted of extremely fine 
Particles. I was farther aſſured, that theſe Labourers, whoſe 
conſtant Employment it was to unload Veſſels of this Ore, were 
very healthful, and never affected with Aſthmas, * or 
any of thoſe Diſorders which ſome metallic Ores are ſubject to 
communicate. Reflecting, therefore, upon what Sydenham re- 
lates, as quoted above, I procured ſome of the Ore, and, upon 
Experience, I found it equal in Efficacy to moſt of the cele- 
brated Preparations of Iron; though I cannot ſay much ſuperior. 
I muſt, however, remark, that it readily unites with Mercury 
by Trituration, as in making Æchiops Mineral, in proportion 
of two Parts Mercury to three of the Ore ; and thus a beautiful 
red Martial Cinnabar is found of conſiderable medicinal Virtue. 


PREPARATIONS OF IRON. 
Dr. WII Lis Preparation of STEEL. 


Take clean Filings of Iron and Cream of Tartar in fine 

+ Powder, of each a like Quantity: Mix them well, and 
make them into a Paſte, with ice-wine ; then ſet them 
to dry in the Sun, or other gentle Heat: Break it, and, if 
it has not acquired ee powder it, moiſten, 
and dry it, as before. 


This Preparation is as opening as any which are made of this 
Mineral, wy is 8 * adminiſtered in Boles or 
Electuaries; for. theſe Preparations render Pills ſo bulky, as to 
make a Doſe tireſorne. Ic, alſo, yields irs Virtues very readily in 
Tincture, with Wine, or any other Liquor. Its Doſe is from 
ten to thirty Grains. N 

Vor. II ö 
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Mars cum Sacchako PRAPARATUS. 
A. Preparation of IRON with Suoar. 


Take Filings of Steel, three Ounces ; and brown Sugar-candy, 
two Ounces: Let them be rubbed together in a dry Mor- 
dar, tO a fine Powder. 


This will certainly require Labour before the Steel will 
be fine, though the Sugar will help to break it, and is of much 
the ſame Effect with it, as the Salt of Tartar ; but may make it 
rd al. orcas. It is ſaid to be thus made in our 


Crocus MarTis APER1ENs. Opening Saffron of Iron. 


Ler thin Plates or Filings of Iron be expoſed to the Air in 
dewy Nights, and Rain, until become very ruſty ; then 
Clear off the Ruſt, and do as before, until the Whole is 10 
2 Let all be rubbed in a Mortar, and paſſed thro' 
a ieve. 


This is the moſt proper aperient Preparation of all that are 
in Uſe 3 becauſe the Acids, which are in moſt others made uſe 
of to diſſolve the Iron, render it rather aſtringent, eſpecially in 
the Primæ Viz ; gad what the College order under this Tie, 
wich Sulphur, is rather aſtringent than aperient. 


Mars cuM TaRTAMO RPAPARATUS. 
Iron prepared with Tartar. 


Take * Quantities of Filings of Iron, and of common 
white Tartar; put them in a Crucible, and ſet it on a Fire 
— enough to make the Materials red-hot, in which 
( ition let them continue ſome time: afterwards remove 
it, and, when they are cool, powder them in a Mortar; 
and what will not paſs a fine Sieve, heat ſo again, and again 
r and this repeat until all goes through: Mix the 
3 and keep them in a Veſlel, cloſe opt from 

e Air. 


This is, indeed, more aperient than the former P ons; 
bur that Quality it receives from the Tartar. The la Burnings 
and Siftings will be more difficult to perform than the firſt, be- 
cauſe molt of the Tartar goes off then. It muſt be kept from 
the Air, elſe it will run like the lixivious Salts, on account of 
the Tartar which is amongſt it; and, for this Reaſon, it is not 
fit to be preſcribed in _ x Forms, as Powders. There are 
other Ways of preparing this with Tartar ; bur that here deliver'd 
ſeerns molt ſuited to anſwer the Intention of an Opener. 


Mans cuM SULPHURE PRAPARATUS. 
Iron prepared with Sulphar. 


Take equal Quantities of the Filings of Steel, and Flowers 
of Sulphur: Mix them together, and make them into a 
Paſte with Water, which leave to ferment for four or five 
Hours; after which, put it into a Crucible, over a good 
Fire, and ſtir the Matter with an Iron Spatula. It will 
flame, and, when the Sulphur is burnt, it will 8 black; 
bur, by raiſing and continuing the Heat, it will change to 

. a red Colour, which ſhews it is enough. 


That which the College have lately given under this Title, 
is little elſe than Sulphur, it being only common Brimſtone, 
melted in an hot Iron. 

This-is called, alſo,” an aperient Saffron of Mars; but the Salts 
it receives from the Sulphur make it more fixed, and leG open- 
ing, than the former; and, indeed, there is not much Difference 
between this and the Crocus Martis aſtringens. 


ExTRACTUM MARTIS APERIENs. Opening Extract of Iron. 


Take eight Qunces of the Ruſt of Iron ; pur it into an Iron 
Pot, and pour upon it three Pounds of the Water of Ho- 
ney, and four Pounds of Muſt, or the Juice of white Gra 
perfectly ripe ; add to it four Ounces of the Juice of Le- 
mons: Cover it wich an Iron Cover, and ſet it in a Fur- 
nace, over a little Fire; leave the Matter in Digeſtion three 
Days; then boil it gencly three or four Hours, uncoveri 
the. Pot every now-and-then, co ſtir up the Bottom 
an Iron Slice; then cover it again, that the Moiſture may 
not rate too faſt, When you perceive the Liquor to 
be black, you muſt take away the Fire, and leave it a while- 
to ſettle: Paſs warm through a Cloth that which is clear, 
and evaporate the Liquor in a Sand-fire, in an Earthen Pan, 
or Glas Veſſel, to the Conſiſtence of an Extract. 


This may very conveniently be contrived to make other pro- 
per 4 Ea into Pills, or may by itſelf be made 1 
12 | 


MAR 


and taken from ten Grains to half a Dram, in any Obſtruckions, 
or where the opening Preparatior s of Steel are required. 


ExTRAcruM MARTIs ASTRINGENS. 


The aſtringent Extract of Iron. 

Take eight Ounces of the Ruſt of Iron powdered very fine ; 
t it into an Iron Pot, put it four Pints of a 
rong red Wine: Set the Pot over the Fire, and, having 
covered ir, make the Matter boil; ſtir it, from time to 
time, wan an Iron * "aw 24 Ch, wal ic be conſumed; 
the Liquor warm thr a evaporate it to 

the Conſiſtence of an Extract. 


| This, do, may be given, as the foregoing, and in the ſame 
. y, in — * Habits, and where the Blood wants Warmth, 
and Invigoration ; as alſo, in Hæmorrhages, and all kinds of 


A VitrRrioL or IroN. 


Drop pure Oil of Vittiol into eight times its Quantity of 
For Water, contained in an urinal Glaſs, and ſhake them 
well together, ſo as to make one pure Liquor; throw in 
a ſmall Proportion of clean and bright Filings of Iron; a 

eat Ebullition will ariſe, and the Liquor become opaque, 

ot, and of a duſty Colour; and a perfectly foſſil Vapour, 
of a particular Odour, will ariſe, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of Garlick. When the Efferveſcence is over, and the 
former lron diffolved, throw in more, and continue thus 
till a Part of the Filings remain undiſſolved at the Bottom; 
then let the Liquor reſt to purify, and depoſite its Fœces: 
What floats above, then, will be green, and of a ſweetiſh 
ſtyptic Taſte. 

Lt this Liquor be filtred, and in a clean jGlafs evapo- 

rated to 4 Pellicule; ſer the Veſſel in a cold, low, ſtill 
Place, and there will ſoon ſhoot to the Bottom, brighe 
tranſparent green Cryſtals like Emeralds. Let the Liquor 
be poured off from them; dry them gently, in a warm 

Air, u Paper, and keep them in a Glaſs where 

they will long preſerve their Form. The remaining Li- 

quot, being inſpiſſated as before, produces new Cryſtals ; 

and thus at length almoſt the whole Liquor is converted 
into Virriol ; tho' the firſt Cryſtals are always the beſt. ; 


REMARKS. 


Tron attracts to itſelf the foſſil Acid of Oil of Vitriol diluted in 
Water, exactly as an Alcaline Salt does in the Preparation 
vf Tartarus Vitriolatus; in which reſpect, therefore, Iron 
and Alcaline Salts agree. The Iron, thus united with the 
Acid, alſo becomes ſoluble in Water; and hence the Com- 
und acquires the Nature of a metallic Salt. Ir conſiſts of 
Water, Meral, and Acid, united together in a certain Propor- 
tion; and ſo Jong as this Proportion remains, ſo long the 
Maſs continues ſhining and tranſparent ; but as ſoon as only 
the Water is ſeparated from it by any conſiderable Heat, the 
whole Maſs preſently becomes opaque, loſes its Greenneſs, and 
acquires a grey Colour; in this reſpect, alſo, reſembling the 
Cryſtals ot Salt ; whence the Chymiſts have called it the 
Salt of Iron; as alſo becauſe it flows in the Fire: Others ta- 
ther call it the Magiſtery of Iron, becauſe the whole Body of 
the lion is concreted with its Solvent into an uniform ſolid 
Maſs. It is, alſo, called Vitriol of Iron, becauſe it perfectly, 
in every reſpect, reſembles native foſſil Vitriol. And hence 
we underſtand the Merhod, whereby the ſolid Bodies of 
Metals, upon uniting -with Acids, mey become like Salts, 
_ diſfalvable in Water, and potable, and thus acquire a new 
metallic ſaline Taſte, and alſo particular medicinal Virtues. 
Tf rhe Salt of Iron be diluted with an hundred times its 
tity of Water, and drank in the Doſe of twelve Ounces, 
upon an empty Stomach, walking gently after it, it opens and 
relaxes the Body, purges, proves diuretic, kills and expels 
Worms, tinges the Excrements black, or forms them into a 
Matter like Clays ſtrengthens the Fibres, and thus cures many 
different Diſtempers. The like Taſte, Odour, and Colour, 
and the like Blackneſs of che Excrements, have occaſioned 
many to imagine, that the chalybeate Waters were thus pro- 
duced. by Nature; eſpecially becauſe thoſe Liquors, when 
expoſed to the Air, depoſite a copious yellow Sediment, or 
Onlkre: But Dr. Hoffman has er Sorrected this Error, 
by means of Experiments, in his noble Work of Mineral Wa- 
ters. However, we muſt obſerve, that this Salt of Iron, meet- 
ing with alcaleſcent and putrid Matters, and thus having its 
acid Solvent drank up thereby, is turned into an aſtringent, 
derous, ſluggiſh, metallic Calx, which occaſions inveterate 
dltruCtions, and therefore proves hurtful in putrid Fevers. 
And we know, that when Iron Filings-are taken in Female Diſ- 
orders, where the Body is weak, id, and abounds with 
Acidiry,the Metal thus produces Eructations, as of Garlick and 
purrid Eggs, on account of the Acid it meets with ; and hence 


| the Heat, before wanting in the Body, is excited, and the Ex- 
crements generally qurn black; and in this Caſe the Powder of 


oves much more ſerviceable, than when ever 
ſo —m—_—_— prepared by Chymiltry. Whence Iron is known 
to prove uſeful, if Acids abound in the Body, bur burtful 
where the Body is bilious or bot. This Experiment, duly con- 
ſidered, ſhews us the Origin of green metalline Vitriol every 
where in the Earth; and that it proc from Iron corroded 
by a foſhl yitriolic Acid. Laſtly the Production of Inks prin- 


Iron Filings 


cipally depends upon this Experiment. 


Lupovicvs's Vir Rot., or IRonN wrrn Tax TA R. 


Take one Part of the Vitriol of Iron, not acid, but perfectly 
ſaturated, four Parts of Cream of Tartar, and twenty Parts 
of Rain-water ; boil them together in a Glaſs Veſſel, 
often ſtirring them with a Stick, till the Maſs becomes 
grey, thick, and almoſt conſiſtent ; bur with Care to avoid 
even the leaſt Burning. Put the Maſs into a tall Bolt-head ; pour 
common Spirit of Wine thereon, ſo as to float four Inches 
above it; boil them together for an Hour or two, and a red 
Liquor will be obtained; when cold, decant, and filtre it: 
Treat the Remainder with freſh-Spirit as before, and con- 
tinue to do this ſo long as the Spirit acquires any Red- 
neſs; then put the ſeveral Parcels together, which thus 
make Ladovicus's medicated Tincture ot Iron. 

If the Tincture thus prepared be evaporated to a Pellicule, 

it loſes its Spirit, and afterwards ſhoots along with the Salt 
into medicated Cryſtals. And if what remains after boil- 
ing with the Spirit, be ſtrongly boiled with ten times its 
Quantity of Water, and ſtrained through Flantel, till the 
Liquor becomes clear, and all the Matter be diſſolved by 
the frequent Addition of freſh Water, and this Liquor be 
at length exhaled to a Pellicule, and ſet in a cool quiet Place, 
Up ſhall thus again have the opening martial Tartar of La- 

icus; 


REMARKS. 


Phyſicians, having obſerv'd that the excellent medicinal Virtues 


of Iron, ſomewhat explain'd in the preceding Proceſs, had 
their Effect ſo long as the Iron continu'd diſſolvd in a mild 
Acid, but vaniſh'd, and were precipitated into an unctuous 
Calx, upon meeting with an Alcali, hence prudently joined 
the Salt of Iron with a vegetable Acid, in 774 chat it 
might thus paſs and act upon all the Veſſels of the Body, while 
ir more permanently retain'd a faline Nature; and this was the 
Reaſon of joining the Salt of Iron with the vegetable oily 
Salt of Tartar, to prevent its being eaſily precipitared in the 
Body into a Croms, or aſtringent Calx. The Preparation has 
the Virtue of opening, atrenuating, ſtrengthening, and gently 
evacuating by the Belly and Kidneys ; and hence proves cura- 
tive in leucophlegmatic, ſcorbutic, icteric, hypochondriacal, 
and hyſterical Caen, or when the Body is relaxed, weak thro” 
= Sluggiſhneſs of the Parts, rickety, or abounding with 
orms. 


It is taken in a Morning faſting, in the Quantity of a 


Dram, diluted with fix times its Weight of Water, repeating 
it thrice, and each time drinking after it a Quarter of a Pint 
of thin Whey, walking gently __ ir, ſo as not to ſweat; 
this may be continued for nine Days with great Advantage. 
A few Drops of it may be given to Children troubled 
with the Rickets, or Worms, and thence become of a bad 
Habit, mixed with Syrup, or Honey. A Dram of the chaly- 
beared Tartar, taken in the Morning, anſwers the fame Pur- 

les. And hence we ſee the Method of converting Metals 
into Medicines, and Forms fit for taking; but they are after- 
wards prudently to be employ'd : Theſe are found to have very 
good Effects, if they prove gently purgative, and bring away 
the Faces of a black, or grey Colour. 

The College Diſpenſatory, after the Example of Riverizs, 
directs the Salt of Iron to be made in a manner ſomewhat 
different; that is, with four Ounces of Spirit of Wine, and 
two Ounces of Oil of Vitriol, kept together in an Iron Por, 
till they ſhoot into Cryſtals. 

There are ſeveral ways to make this, all which agree 
as to the main Efficacy of the Medicine; for every way that 
impregnates a Liquor with Acid and Iron ſufficiently will 
enable it to ſhoot into green Cryſtals. 

The Doſe recommended by Boerhaave of the Salt of Vi- 
triol is very large. Geoffroy ſays, it is given from two Grains 
to a Scruple, in 2 proper Vehicle; If exhibited in too large a 
Doſe, ir excites Vomiting. 


Tas Wir, GREr, Ad Dp RED Catx or Taz VrrR rot. 


oF IRON. 


1. Take half an Ounce of dry and good Virriol of Iron, re- 


duced to a Powder in a Glaſs Mortar; a it in a glaz'd . 

Diſh to a Heat of a hundred and fifty > + 2 ic; 

continually ſtirring with a Stick; a little watery Vapour Will 
; fly 


{ 


j 


Ay off, and leave a light, white Powder, like Meal, of an 
inky, ſweet, ſtypric Taſte; this is the white Calx of the 
Vitriol of Iron. 2. If this Calx be urged wich a rr 
Fire of near three hundred Degrees, it will becotne of a 

eyer Colour, and of a more auſtere Taſte. 3, If this 


Calx be calcined in a Crucible, in an open} Fire, it 


ws yellow, red, and at length becomes a deep-purple 
— * of an 11212 — 4 v__p 2 
two Properties are re increaſed, the ſtronger t 
Fire, ds longer the Calcination 0 that at length che 
Powder will become almoſt cauſtic. | 


REMARKS. 


o 


Hence we ſee, that Virriols, or metallic Salis, preſen'ly loſe 


ir Tranſparency, upon loſing their Water, and fall, as it 
_ into - =: Fa rao this Opecaciad is called Calcina- 
tion, and the thing produced a Calx. And when urged with a 
ſtronger Fire, they no longer remain ſoluble in Water, as con- 
ſtantly appears in the chird Calx. The firſt is recommended 
in Medicine, becauſe it retains its native Virtue, may be eaſily 
mixed with Sugar, and thus commodiouſly given o Chil- 
dren. It is uſually imagined, that the ſuperabundant Acid may 
be driven away by this Calcination; but Oil of Vitriol does not 
riſe wich ſo ſmall a Heat. The ſecond Calx has the like Vir- 
tues, but is ſomewhat more aſtringent, and leſs ſoluble in 
Water; but the third is not ſoluble in the Body, yet endowed 
with a cauſtic Virtue, ſo that ir can ſeldom be given internally 
with Safety: Externally applied, it is excellent for 
down, and afterwards conſolidating, the Lips of Ulcers ;- it 
tops Fluxes of the Lymph, Blood, and Serum: Bur if this 

Calx of Virriol be long detained in a violent Fire, and 


_ afterwards boiled in Water, it impregnates the Water with a 


irriolic Sharpneſs. If the Operation be continued till the 
laſt Water —— off taſteleſs,Jan inſipid, red, aſtringent Powder, 
called Crocus Mar tis aſtringens, will remain behind; and is 
the Body of the Iron calcined by Acid and the Fire; and 
therefore commonly uſed for — The acid Waters, 
being evaporated to a Pellicule then fer to ſhoot, afford ſome- 
what of a vitriolic Salt. | 
Geoffi oy directs the Crocus Mar tis aſtringens to be made, by 
firſt turning Filings of Iron into Ruit, by ſprinkling them a 
ſufficient Number of rimes with Vinegar; then by calcining 
"this Ruſt in a reverberatory Heat, till it turns to a very red 
"Powder. It is given ſucceſsfully in Diarrhceas, Dyſenferies, 
and Hzmarrhages of all kinds. The Doſe is from fifteen 
"Grains to a Dram, in the Form of a Bolus, Lozenges, or 
Tas Liquor or IRoN PER DELIQUIUM. 
If thered'Calx of the Vitriol of Iron'be not waſhed with Water, 
bur — calcined, ground fine, put into an open Glaſs, 
and ex to the moiſt Air, ir grows moiſt, and at length 


diſſolves into a kind of liquid red that may be called 
the Oil of Iron per Deliquium. 


REMARKS. 


The Vitriol of Iron contains a very acid and foſſil Water, ſo that 


the Water being ſeparated by Fire, the ſtrong and pure Acid 
remains dry, Pas wich the metallic Part alone; but the 
Acid, being attracłtve of Moiſture, grows moiſt by the Water 
of the Air; and this is the true R of the Effect; the like 


'obtains in all ſimilar Caſes. The Metals thus diſſolved in their 


reſpective Acids, then _ moiſtened io the ＋ . uu 

in, are thus, by repeated Operations, at 28 rfully 
— bender, and even made yolatile. e Calx of the 
Metals, thus diſſolved by the Moifture of the Air, has the 


ſame Virtue it was poſſe(&'d of before this Diſſolution. 


If Iron mixed with an equal Part of Sal Ammoniac is calcin'd 


by a very gradual Heat, in an unglaz'd earthen Veſſel, ſtir- 
it — oh time, to Frevern os ch as poſſible its form- 
ing Lumps, and if this is afterwards d to the moiſt Air, 
ir diſſolves, per Deliquium, like Salt of Tartar, into 4 Liquid, 
five or ſix Drops of which may be taken for a Doſe in any 
proper Fluid. | . 

Tar Gol BEN TixncTURE or Tat VirrrioL or IroN. 


To a Quantity of the red Vitriol of Iron, prepared according 
ro the ch Operation on the Vitriol of Iron, made per- 
fectly dry, and put into a tall Bolt- Head, pour twenty times 
its Weight of dulcified Spirit of Ses · ſalt; digeſt for a th, 
and thus a gold coloured, ſweetiſh, ſtyptic, inky Liquor will 


be obtained. If this be decanted, and new Spirit put on, 


and the Operation be thus ſeveral times repeated, the me- 
rallic Powder will, at length, remain exhauſted, and all the 
Tincture be thus extracted. | 

. | 


MAN 
A g 


> REMARKS 


This Experiment ſhews, that conſiderable Tinctures may be 


an incredible Power of producin 


their medicated Gold in Iron; 


- 


from. the prec 
penſatory, under the Title of Tinfura Martis cum Spiritu Salts. 


making; and is | ſcribed in Dr 
— for — 1 
a Doſe, and 


from 


ithout diſſolving thei ies ; 
ab r wit illolving their Bodies; tor 


of Iron, fince one Drop chereot has 
i b | « black Colour, Bur this 
Spirit can never diſſalye all the Calx ; bur only extract irs 
more ſoluble Part. A few Drops of this Liquor, being taken 
in Spaniſh Wine, an empty Stomach, are reſtorative, kill 
Worms, and raiſe the vital Powers. AN chemical Magi plac cl 
bly, ther 
be their medicated pe perable, ee K dar 


Bates directs a Noc We 


Ae Hur6s, fomewhat d 


eding 5 and which is taken into the Diſ- 


Take an Ounce of Filings of Iron, and infuſe them in four 
Ounces of Spirit of Salt, for two ſtirring them often 
then your upon it four Ounces of reCtify'd Spirit, and di- 

uh free or our Houn hope: Ten ei 
$ Funnel, (for it will cor there wi 
a beautitul yellow TinQure. 1 ; 


This is very convenient for keeping in the Shops, as well as 
or any liquid 
y Drops, at 


from ten to thirty or 
has all the Virtues of the Metal. 


IRon DISSOLVED 1N RuE Nn Wins. 

Put two Ounces of bright Iron Filings, into d Balt-ead, and 
add thereto twenty Ounces, of generous Rhexiſh Wine; 
digeſt them together in a gentle Heat, for three or, four 
Days, often ſhaking the Glais : Let them afterwards ſtand 

to ſettle for twenty-four Hours, ſtrain off the Wine, which 


will appear black, and keep it ip a cloſe-ſto Veſſel ; 
it is of a ſweetiſh inky Taſte: Pour freſh Wine on the 


Remainder, and proceed as before, Thus, alſo, a chalybeate 
Wine will be obtained, but no way comparable to the 
former; for the particular Part hence obtainable is ſoort 


extracted from the Iron by the Wine; the whole Body of 
the Meral not here diſſolved ; ſo that the Production 
is not a Solution, bur a Tincture. 
REMARKS. 
Hence it appears, that Iron contains one Part which is ſoluble, 


gained from Metals, certainly it is t 


and another that is inſoluble, in this mild, fermented, oily 
vegetable Acid. The former Part is the nobleſt Remedy | 
am acquainted with, for promoting that Power in the Body 
by which the Blood is made, as often as it happens to be 
weakened, through a bare Debility of the over relaxed Solids, 
and an indolent, cold, aqueous  Indiſpolition of the Juices. 
If an excellent medicinal Virtue may, by any 152 be 
: bs; tor no Virtue of any 

2 or animal Subſtance, no Diet, nor Regimen, can 
ect that in this Caſe, which is effected by Iron; but it 
yore pernicious where the vital Powers are too ſtrong, whe- 
ther this proceeds from the Fluids or Solids. I have often 
angie, whether this was not the potable Sulphur of the Me- 
tal, that fo powerfully reſiſts the Debility of Nature; a Me- 
dicine infinitely ſuperior to the boaſted Aurwm potabile, and 
a Medicine that never proves pernicious when given where 
required. Hence we ſee, that Iron has a Part not very re- 
mote from a vegetab even an animal Nature, and 
which is extremely eaſy to diſſolve. If a Dram of this cha- 


Iybeate Wine be mixed wich thrice its Weight of Sugar; 


boiled to a proper Conliſtence, and be — given in the 
Caſes, it makes an incomparable for che young 
Fr both Sexes: F 


IRON DISSOLVED in VINEGAR. 


Put an Ounce of clean Iron Filings into a tall Bolt-head; and 
pour thereto twenty Ounces of che ſtrongeſt diſtilled Vine- 
; boil chem in a proper Furnace for twenty 
| og and, when cold, there will be obtained an hi 
red and ſtyptic Liquor, nauſeouſly ſweetiſh, and thicker 
that made with Wine in the preceding Proceſs. This, be- 
ing filtred, makes the aſtringent Tincture of Iron, and ſtains 
the Glaſſes in which it is kept, ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible 
to be got off again. If freſh Vi be pour'd upon the 
Remainder, it again extracts ſome Tincture, but leſs, and 
of a weaker Colour, than before, though ſill chaly beate. 
laſt there is left a conſiderable Quantity of chetallic 
ter, Which can be no farther diſſolved by Vinegar. 


REMARKS, - 


Xx 


| RENE ſo great a Difference between the 
both with reſj 


into different Parts. Hence, alſo, 


4 
\ 


REMARKS. 


of Iron page with Vinegar, and that with W 
bene, plajo, that ro ex and in 
- It ce plain ron may in very 
different Methods, be diffblved 423 is Solution of 
Iron by Vinegar is wonderfull ngent, and, therefore, cor- 
Ge i 0 I rh < 
re raſhly em it es more 
and taken wich . 8 ſee how cafily Iron diſ- 
ſolved may enter human Body, and how often, ſince Iron 
is daily treated and diſſolved by Acids, and the Solution drank 
down; and henee poſſibly, by infinuating into the Humours, 
it may contribute to generate the Stone in the Bladder, as 
Dr. Liſter 4 * — 4 . that * ow 
almoſt every-where, is daily conſu riſes out o 
and 0 it again. If any Metal be changeable, or de- 
ſtruQiblez it is certainly Iron. 


Inox $UBLIMED WITH SAL AMMONIAC- 


Take four Ounces of bright Iron Filings,” and as much d 

Flowers of Sal Ammoniac ; grind them together in a 
Mortar, the longer the better. Though theſe two Bodies 

were ſeparately inodorous, there now riſes from them a 
volatile, ſubtle, and, as it were, an alcaline Vapour, becauſe 
the Acid of the Sal Ammoniac is attracted into the Iron ; 


whence the volatile alcaline Part of that Salt, beginning to 


be ſer free ſpontaneouſly, flies off. Let a capacious 

dry glaſd Body be at band, with-a wide Mouth; put the 
Powder into it, that it may lie thin ſpread at the Bottom. 
Lute on an Alembic-head, with a common Mixture of 
Meal; apply a Receiver, ſet the Body in's Sand- furnace, 
and bury it up to the lower Rim of the Head: Firſt make 


Fire of two hundred and twenty Degrees, and there will 


come over a ſharp Vapour, which condenſes into an highly 
penetrating, volatile, alcaline Liquor. When no more aſc 

with this Degree of Heat, raiſe the Fire, that the Alembic- 

| head may grow hot: White Exhalations will now ariſe, and 

afterwards others of various Colours; the whole Cavity of 

the Head will be covered with mixed variegated Colours, 

White, Red, Yellow, Green, Blackiſh, ſo as to repreſent 


various Flowers, from whence the Preparations take their 


Name. Proceed with the fame Degree of Fire for fix or 


eight Hours; then let all cool, and there will be found in 


the Receiver a Gold-coloured, volatile, alcaline, and highly 
rating Liquor, along with a little white and yellow 
atter. A the Alembic-head, and irs Pipe, will be found 
a very ſubtile and dry Matter of various Colours: This is 
to be immediately taken out, and put into a dry and hot 
Glaſs, to be kept carefully z for ir would ſoon diſ- 
ſolve by the Moiſture of the Air, and then run into a Gold- 
coloured, fattiſh, auſtere, ſaline Liquor. In the dry Form 
it is called the Flowers of Iron, and in the moiſt, the Oil 
of Iron per Deliquium. The ſame Matter of the Flowers 
every-where ſticks to the Sides of the Body, though it is 
here more compact, and as it were melted, and runs 
together by the ter Force of the Fire: This, alſo, is to 
be taken out, and kept dry. At the Bottom of the Body 
there remains a browniſh-red Matter, of a very auſtere Taſte ; 
this Matter attracts Moiſture, and preſently reſolves in a 
humid Air, and runs into a thick, Gold-coloured — 
Liquor, which is another metallic Oil per Deliquizm, This 
Matter uſually ſwells greatly upon being expoſed to the Air, 
and thus reſembles ſome of Fermentation; but the 
Flowers, and this Remainder, differ in many reſpects. 


REMARKS. 


Sal Ammoniac, conſiſting of the Spirit of Ses - ſalt, and the vo- 
latile Alcali of Animals, N with the Iron, unites 


ſome Part of its Acid wi at the ſame time letting 


ſame Part of its Alcali, which, therefore, becomes _— 


the other Part of the Sal Ammoniac, retaining its Nature, 

remaining mixed with the | wag mag corroded by the Acid, ſe- 
parates a particular Part of the Iron, which is otherwiſe fixed in 
the Fire, and carries it up. But, ic is not ſo eaſy, as ſome write, 
to ſublime all the Subſtance of Iron, by Sal Ammoniac ; bur it 
here ſeems to be divided into a more volatile Part, that riſes, 


thus to me; „I conceive, the Iron is thus ſepar 
we may underſtand the parti- 
cular Volatility of Sal Ammoniac, which is able to ſublime a Me- 


and another more fixed Part, that ſtays behind; ar leaſt; it 155 
a 


tal, naturally ſo fixed, and fo hard to melt, as Iron; whence the 


ſopbers have called this Salt the rapacious Bird, the white 


Eagle, and the Key that unlocks the Bodies of Metals. Theſe 


Flowers have che Virtues as Mr, Heyl commends in the 
Ems Veneris; for they are a wonderful reſtorative, wartnihg, and 
n the open Body of che metallie Sul- 
phur. y have, alſo, an anodyne Virtue, und are often ſome- 
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hol, and chte us golden Tincture, both metallic and ſul- 
phureous; and the remaining Caper Aortuum, after the Subli- 
ES eee 
ious the remaining t I and Salt to the 
Air, — it reſolves A then a? Gown and er it, and 
repeat the Operation, till at wonderfully and deeply 
disbowel the metallic Maſs, as not co repent their Trouble and 
Expence. What Chymiſt is ignorant of that Rule, ſo often 
inculcated, Diſſolve and coagluate ? But whether, by repeat- 
ing this Operation, Mercury Wight be obtained from the diſ- 
- * ſolved Body of Metals, is another Queſtion. I have tried it, tho? 
ugh withour Suece; but the Experiments upon Metals, by 
means of Sal Ammoniac, are of infinite Uſe. Boerh Chem. 
Meng 


The Tiactura Martir Ladovici is, in the Edinburgh D 
tory, directed to be prepared in the following manner: 


Take of the Vitriol of Mars, and white Tartar, each two 
Ounces ; and of 9 twenty four Ounces: Boil 
to the Conſiſtence of oney; and, to the Maſo, when taken 
urs 27 t into a — add a Ow and N rectifyd 

pirit of Wine: Digeſt for two Days in a Sand- heat, then 
ſtrain the Tincture. 2 * 


The Tindura Martis Mynſichti is ordered to be thus pre- 
pared in the Edinburgh Diſpenlatory- 


Take of the Filings of 1 of Sal Ammoniac in Powder, 
each two Ounces: Mix them together, and by degrees, caft 
the Whole into an —_— Crucible, that the Vapours n 
aſcend; and when they riſe no longer, increaſe 2 Fire, io 
as that the Maſs may glow : Then being at length ſuffered to 
cool, reduce it to Powder ; put it into a Matraſs, and pour 
upon it a Quart of French White- wine; then digett in a very 
gentle Fire, and laſtly filtre the Tincture. | 


Tinctura MarTis GLauBsR1, 1 
Glauber's Tin&ure of Steel. | 


Take of Rheniſb Tartar, and Filings of Steel, of each four 
Ounces: Reduce them into a fine Powder, and boil them 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Spring-water, in an Iron Pot, that 
two Gallons may remain after {ix Hours boiling : Filtre that 
hor, and then evaporate it to ve Pints. 


This hath now its firſt Appearance in the College Diſpenſatory ; 
but what is intended to be done with it, cannot well be — 7 
for it will neither keep, on ſeyeral Accounts; nor is it fit to take, 
— its — ng 4 atipbrbiſc p 

e aſtringent Nucture ron, or Tinura A thifica, ac- 
cording to Geoffroy, is thus prepared : | 


Take of the Vitriol of Tron, an Ounce ; Terra foliata Tartari, 
two Drams : Powder them ſeparately ; then mix them by 
degrees in a Glaſs Mortar, rubbing them conſtantly, duri 
the Mixture, till they turn to a kind of foft Paſte, of a 
Colour: Then upon them, gent] » four Ounces of recti- 
fied Spirit of Wine, which will preſently acquire a red Co- 
lour, and is then to be poured off by Inclination from the 


Fæces. The Doſe is from ten to thirty or forty Drops. 


It ſtops Hzmorrhages, Gonorrhceas, and the Fluor albus in 
Women. It cleanſes and dries Ulcers in the Lungs, and is often 
eſcribed with Advantage in Conſumptions, mixed with equal 
arts of Balſam of Capiyi. In this Preparation, I have rejected 


. of Lead commonly uſed, and have ſubſticuted in its 


Terra foliata Tartari, which extracts the Tincture full 
as well, and free from all the Inconveniences which attend the 
inward Uſe of Preparations of Lead. Geofoy. | 

The bitter Infuſion of Dr. Lower is prepared in the following 
manner: 0 


Take of the Tops of Wormwood, and the leſſer Centaury, 
each three Pugils; of the Seeds of Cardyus Benedictus, 
Drams; of Gentian-root, an Ounce and an half ; and of 
the Filings of Steel, fix Ounces: Let them be macerated for 
* fourteen Days, in three Pints of alexiterial Milk-water, mix d 
with one Pint of the leſſer compound Wormwood-w 
as 2 in the London Diſpenſatory; and a Pint and 
halt of the leſſer compound Spirit of Wormwood, as pre- 
. 3 in the ſame Diſpenſatory. Let the Veſſel be ſhaken 
4 or four times a Day, and the Infuſion only ſtrain'd 
- immediately before it is to be uſed. The Doſe of this In- 
fuſion is four or ſix Spoonfuls, to be taken each Morning 
on an empty Stomach. | | | 


Dr. Pltcairy, in his Element. Medic. Phyſ. Matbemat. Lib. 2. 
Cap. aa. adviles, inſtead of the Gentian-roor, always to ſubſtitute 
Peruvian Bark; and tells us, that this Infuſion ought to be uſed, 
_ Interruption, for at leaſt a Month, in hypochondriacal 


MY ExTRa- 


MAR 


ExTRaoRDINARY EFFEcTs UPON APPLYING IRON ro 
SULPHUR. | 


1. Take of Iron Filings, and Flowers of Sulpbur, each an 
Ounce ; grind them together in a Glaſs Mortar, the longer 
the better; they will thus grow and ſmell ſtrong: Then 
boil the Powder in Water for an Hour; pour off the 
Water, ſtrain and reſerve it ; treat the Remainder as before: 
The ſeveral Waters, when put together, will taſte ſomewhat 
inky, and, when inſpiſſated, leave a little pure Vitriol of 

on behind. 


2. Take eight Ounces of the like Mixture of Iron and Sul- 
ur ; make it up into a thick Paſte with Water, ſqueeze 

this Paſte ſtrongly into an earthen Pot, and ſet it by; it will 
ſoon ſpontaneouſly begin to grow hot, emit Fumes, and at 
length often takes Fire. When the Heat is over, the Mat- 
ter will be found changed into an uniform Mais; which, 
being 4 and boiled with Water, as in the former 
Caſe, affords a pure Vitriol of Iron for medicinal Uſe. 


3. Melt Sulphur over the Fire, and plunge the End of an Iron 
Rod into it for ſorne time; the Part ſo plunged will thus 
become calcined and brittle. In the ſame manner, if Iron 
Filings be put into melted Brimſtone, a Crocus of Iron may 
be obtained, which, when ground to Powder, becomes 
almoſt the ſame thing. 


4. If Sulphur be apply'd to red-hot Iron, it makes the Iron 
preſently run into calcin'd merallic Drops, which, alſo, when 
ground, afford the like Calx. 


REMARKS: 


In theſe four Experiments, the highly acid Oil of Vitriol, which 
makes one Part of Sulphur, coming by means of Trituration, 
or Fuſion, to touch the metallic Part of the Iron, in numerous 
Surfaces, ins to act thereon, forſaking its 'oily Part, and 
uniting with the Iron. And as this Action always generates a 
violent Heat, it is no Wonder, if, at length, it fires the other oily 
Part, which is eaſily inflammable, eſpecially if the Quantity 
were large, ſufficiently compact, roughly und, and cloſe 
compreſſed. And asffoon as, * of thele Ways, the Acid of 
the Sulphur has corroded the Metal, a pure Vitriol of Iron is 
produced; becauſe there is no metallic Foulneſs in the Flow- 
ers of Sulphur: And by theſe means artificial chalybeate mine- 
ral Waters may be truly produced. Theſe Powders are called 
Crocuſes, by the Chymiſts, on account of their Colour, and 
are of the aperient Kind, as having an aperitive vitriolic Vir- 
tue; whereas other Powders, prepared by the means of Acids 
and Fire, are called Aſtringent. Theſe are the principal Ways 
whereby Iron is ſo changed, as, at length, to afford Preparations 
always of very different Forms, ſometimes ſuch as the 
Metal would not have afforded by the means of Fire, or any 
thing elſe. But partic lar Metals require particular Treat- 
ments; in which reſpect a 'ariety of Operations is required. 
Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 


Having thus given an Accour . of the 82 medicinal Pre- 

rations of Iron, it will be proper to ſay ſomething concern- 
ing the Virtues of this Metal, and the Cautions to be obſerved 
in the Uſe of all the Medicines prepared from it. We have 
already obſerved, that Phyſicians have aſcribed two kinds of 
Effects to Iron, one aperient, the other aſtringent. Hence Chy- 
miſts have tortured it various Ways, into Croci, Tinctures, and 
Salts, by which the aperient or aſtringent Qualities might be 
extracted; but it is worth Obſervation, that the aſtringent Pre- 
parations are often found to prove cathartic and diuretic ; that 
the aperient often ſtop Fluxes; and the Preparations of both 
kinds promote the Flux of the Menſes, and ſuppreſs them when 
— 19. If we inquire into the Cauſe of thoſe various 
Phenomena, it will be found to be entirely in the — of 
Iron; which, according to the different Diſpoſitions of the Body 
of the Patient, produces different, and even contrary Effects. 
Therefore, though Iron may often act as an Aperient, yet even 
then it acts only by its Adſtriction. To conceive this, we are 
to conſider, that the morbid State of the Blood is of three kinds; 
the firſt is the glutinous State, in which the Blood, deprived, 
in a great meaſure, of its ſpirituous Part, ſwims in a thicker 
Serum; and thus ſticks in almoſt all the ſmall Veſſels, creating 
Obſtructions almoſt every-where, and, conſequently, Cachexies. 
The ſecond State is a thick Blood, deprived of a great Quantity 
of irs Serum, whence it is ſaid to be aduſt or melancholic: In 
this State ir eaſily ſtagnates in the ſmall Veſſels, and produces 
ſcirrhous and ſcorbutic Obſtructions. Thirdly, the Blood may 
abound with too great a Quantity of Serum, and thereby open 
to itſelf Paſſages and Chanels, into which the Blood does not 
naturally flow. All theſe morbid States proceed from the undue 
Contraction of the Veſſels, and their undue Action upon the 
Fluids, without which Action theſe Fluids cannot circulate. 

* the Serum is too thick, the Elaſticity of the Veſ- 
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ſels is too ſmall to propel the Blood as it ought to be; and 
ce follow Le egmacies, Chloroſes, Suppreſſion of the 
Menſee, Cachexies, and other Diſeaſes of the ſame Rind. When the 
Quantity of Serum is too ſmall, the if we may ſo lay, 
becomes ſolid, and thus eludes the Force of the Veſſels, form- 
ing very ſtubborn Obſtructions, ſuch as Scirrhuſes, and others 
chat kind. Theſe ObſtruCtions are often followed by Hzmor- 
es, difficult ro be cured, as is ſeen in Dropſies. Laſtly, when the 
Veſſels are continually bathed in a 1 Quantity of hin Serum, 
they loſe their Elaſticity, and che deing too much dilu ed 
relaxes and weakens the ſolid Parts, paſſes in unuſual Chanels, and 
—5 — Diarrhœ u, Diabetes, Hzmo Dropſies, and 
e. 

What can be the Effect of Iron in all theſe Caſes, is evident 
from irs Taſte, which, in crude I as well as in all ics Pre- 
— is ſtyptic, contracting the Fibres of the Tongue, Pa- 

e, and of the whole Mouth; whence follows a more copious 
and frequent — of Saliva. Hence we may eaſily judge, 
what will be the Effect of all Martial Preparations, taken in- 
wardly; that is, to — the Fibres, to reſtore and increaſe 
their Elaſticity, by which Effects the Fluids, ſtagnating in the 
Interſtices of the Fibres, will be expelled; the inipiſſated Juices 
broken to Pieces, and made more fluid ; and the Motion of all 
the Fluids accelerated. The ſame Effects are produced in the 
Fluids; the fibrous Part of the Blood is conſtricted, and the 
Serum ſquee⁊ d out of it; and that, either to the Advantage or 
Prejudice of the Patient, according to the State of his Solids and 
Fluids; and, therefore, great Judgment is requir'd in preſcrib- 
ing Iron, and its ſeveral Preparations. 

In cachectic Caſes, ſuch as Leucophl cy, Chloroſis, 

iſeates, in which the 


Suppreſſion of the Menſes, and other 
Blood is. glutinous and viſcid, the Preparations of Iron are of ſove- 
reign Ule; for, by its aſtringent Quality, it brings the Fibres of 
the ſolid Parts into Contact, expreſſes the Serum contain'd in 
the Interſtices berween them, and throws it into the Veſſels. 
Thus the Blood is diſſolved, the Elaſticity of the ſolid Fibres 
reſtored, the viſcid Juices attenuated, and a ; Se Circulation every- 
where reſtored. Iron is far from being of the ſame Benefit in 
ſcirrhous, ſcorbutic, and melancholic Affections; for the Blood 
being, in theſe Caſes, roo much deprived of Serum, the Veſſels, 
already too tenſe, are further corrugated by the, Action of Iron, 
and their oſcillatory Motion thereby impaired. Hence the in- 
ſpiſſated Blood moves ſtill more lowly, the fibrous Part 
ually more compacted, and deprived of its Serum. In ſi 
es, therefore, Iron is prejudicial ; and tho! it be called aperi- 
ent, it can neither reſolve theſe kinds of Obſtructions, nor ſtop 
the Hzmorrhages ariſing from them. Exceſſive Evacuations, 
whether by Stool, Hzmorrhage, continual Sweats, Dropſies, or 
other Affections, proceeding from too large a Proportion ot 
Serum, are accurately to be diſtinguiſhed by Phyſicians. Iron 
is of Service in all ſuch Diſeaſes, as it ſtrengthens the ſolid 
Fibres, expels the redundant Serum, and reſtores the Elaſticity 
of the Veſſels; but if theſe Evacuations ariſe from ſtubborn 
Obſtructions, as is uſually the Caſe in hectic Fevers, all Prepa- 
rations of Iron are hurtful ; for, by ſeparating the ſerous from 
the kbrous Parts of the Blood, forcing that Serum out of 
the Body, they increaſe both the Evacuations and Obſtructions, 
Thus, t — the Uſe of Iron may be proper in the Beginning 
of a Droply, it is always hurtful in Dropſies of long Standing ; 
becauſe, in ſuch, the exceſſive Flux of the Serum, having rey 
left the fibrous Part of the Blood almoſt dry, would be ſo much in- 
creaſed by the Uſe of Iron, that the e adually deprived ot 
the Uſe of all his Limbs, would ſpeedily fall a Sacrifice to that 
Medicine, thus injudiciouſly 1 

Thus all the good and bad Effects of Iron proceed from its 
Stypticity ; by this alone ir binds and Us But it is not to 
be thought, that all Styptics perform the ſame Effects with Iron 
in * to their Stypticity ; Iron having this peculiar to it- 
ſelf, that, through all the Stages of Circulation, it preſerves this 
Quality; whereas vegetable Styptics are ſo much changed in 
the Primæ Viz, that the Blood and ſmall Veſſels are hardly 
affected by them; whereas Iron is only 1 by the Juices of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, and thereby diſpoſed to Action, 28 
it enters the Blood, by which its Efficacy is diffuſed through 
the whole Habit, its aſtringent Virtue being every-where exerted. 
It vught, however, to be obſerved, that Iron is better preſcribed 
in Subſtance, than r with Salts; for, when united 
with Salts, it is not fo eaſily penetrated and diſſolved by the 
Juices of the Stomach. Laſtly, Exerciſe is extremely proper 
during the Uſe of Martial icines, in order to diſtribute the 
Particles of the Iron th the whole Habit, to reſtore the 
oſcillatory Motion of the ſolid Fibres, and to accelerate the Mo- 
tion of the Blood. | 

An infinite Number of other Pr of Iron occur | 
in chymical and pharmaceutical Authors; for which the Curious 
may conſult 3 the Collectanea Chymica Leydenſia, 

Melampus is the firſt upon Record, who exhibited Iron 
way of Medicine; for he is ſaid to have directed Iphiclus to 
the Ruſt of a — drink it in Wine, ten Days together, 


in order to f | 
in * 0 procure MARS 4 


* 
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MARSIPION, wagoi-ro, in Hippocrates's Treatiſe de Fiſtulir, 
is a Sacculus, or Bag, in which he directs the green Leaves of 
to be included, and thus ied ro the Anus. 
ARSUM, or MARSICUM VINUM. A Sort of Italian 
Wine produced in the County of the Marci in Italy ; it is eſteern'd 


auſtere and N 

MARSUPIAL MERA: TRE SING of a Muſcle 
of the Thigh, called, alſo, OxrTUuRaToR INTERNUS. 

This is a at Muſcle, almoſt tri lar, ſituated in the Bottom 
of the Pelvis: It covers the oval Foramen, and almoſt all the 
Inſide of the Os Pubis — 1 It has 33 4 from a 
Latin Verb, which ſignifies to fil up, cover, or ſtop. 

It is fixed to the . Labium of all che anterior Half of 
the oval Foramen, a little to the neighbouring Part of the Obtu- 
rator Ligament ; and, alſo, both above and below the Foramen. 
le is, likewiſe, fixed to the upper Half of the Inſide of the Os 
Iſchium, from the upper oblique Notch of the oval Foramen, 
to the ſuperior Part of the great poſterior Sinus of the Os Ilium, 
which would be more properly named Sinus Iliacus, than Sinus 
Iſchiadicus. . — 

From all this Extent the fleſhy Fibres, contracting in Breadth, 
run down below the Spine of the Iſchium, where they go out 
of the Pelvis, through the poſterior Notch of the Iſchium. The 
Inſide of the Body of this Muſcle, or that turned to the Cavity 
of the Pelvis, is pretty uniform; but the Outſide, or that turned 
toward the oval Foramen, and which touches the Bone, has 
four middle radiated Tendons; which, uniting at the poſterior 
Notch of . the Iſchium, run over it, from behind forward, as 
over 3 Pulley, each Tendon ſliding in a particular cartilaginous 


Afterwards, the four Tendons, having got out of the Pely 
are very ſtrictly united in one large flat Tendon ; which, croſſ- 
ing over that of the Pyriformis, unites with it, having firſt re- 
ceived ſome additional fleſhy Fibres from the two Gemelli. 

The great Tendon ſlides freely in a ſort of membranous Va- 
gina, formed by theſe Muſcles, and is inſerted in the Middle 
of the ſuperior Part of the Cavity of the great Trochanter, 

adhering cloſely to the capſular Ligament of the Joint, and be- 
ing united to the Tendons of the Glutæus minimus, and Pyri- 

ormis. 

The Obturator Internus has nearly the ame Uſes with the 
Quadrigemini, in making the Rotation of the Thighs when ex- 
rended, and the Abduction when bent. But the Mechaniſm of 
this Muſcle is fi r in this reſpect, that, by the Paſſage of 
irs Tendon over the ſmall iſchiadic Notch, it acquires a differ- 
ent Direction from that of the Belly, or fleſhy Body. 

This Notch ſupplies the Place of a Pully, over which a * 
is thrown, one End of which is faſtened to a moveable Object, 
which, by pulling the other End, may be brought nearer the 
Pulley. In this he Pulley performs the Office of a fixed Point, 
or Fulcrum, with reſpect to the moveable Body. And, in like 
manner, the iſchiated Notch is a Fulcrum for the Motion of 
the Thigh by the Obturator Internus. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

MARTACH or MARTATH. Litharge. Rulandvs. 

MARTAGON. A Species of Lily. See LiLwM. The 
Chymiſts, alſo, apply the Name to the Matter of the Philoſo- 
phers Stone. Rulandus explains Martagon, Silphium. 

MARTECH. Fallopius ſuppoſes this to be the ſame as Mar- 
tach, that is, Litharge. 

MARTES. The Marten, an Animal more eſteem'd for the 
Excellence of its Fur, than any medicinal Virtues it is poſſeſſed 
of. There are two Forts, principally found in the Northern 
Countries. The largeſt is called Martes, Marta, Marteras, 
Foina, Gainus, and Sciſmus. The ſmalleſt is named Maſtela Zi- 
belina, Mus Scythicus, or Sarmaticus, and Zobola. 

The Fleſh of the Marten is ſaid to be reſolutive, and good 
to fortify the Nerves. 

MARTIANUM POMUM, is an n— 

MARTIATUM UNGUENTUM: The 
ment, is thus prepared : 


Take of freſh Bay-leaves, three Pounds; of Garden Rue, two 
Pounds and an half; of Marjoram, two Pounds; Mint, one 
Pound; Sage, Wormwood, Coſtmary, and Baſil, each 
half a Pound; Olive-oil, twenty Pounds; yellow Wax, four 
Pounds ; Malaga Wine, two Pints; and make them all into 


4 Ointment, by Bruiſing, Macerating, Boiling, and Expreſ- 


Suetonins. 
Soldiers Oint- 


This is faid to have been the Contrivance of one Martian, 
for the Soldiers to preſerve their Limbs from the Injuries they 
were liable to in long Encampments, and by ſuſtaining Cold. 

Nicglaus gives it with an intolerable Croud of Ingredients; and 
the Auguſtans and firſt London Diſpenſatories have tranſcribed 
8 from him, — wy = — — 3 of the 

llege have rej the inſignificant Ingredients, brought 

. ae —— * — now ſtands in — it 

eſteemed enough to be pretty y preſcribed, con- 
ſtaatly kept in the Shops. . 


4 


_ Phyſic. 


MAS 
MARTYNIA. 


This Name was given by the late Dr. Houffozn, to this Genus 
of Plants, which he diſcover'd in America, in Honour to his 
Friend Mr. John Martyn, Proſeſſor of Botany in Cambridge. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf; which 
is divided into two Lips; the upper Lip is erect, and lightly 
cut into two Parts; but the under Lip is cut into three Parts; 
the middle t being larger than the other two. The Flower 
is ſucceeded by a Fruit, having a ſtrong thick Covering; in 
which is included a very hard Nut, having two ſharp crooked 
Horns at one End; and in the Nu are included Seeds, 
lodged in ſo many ſeparate Cells. g 

Miller mentions three Species. 

1. Martynia annua villoſa & viſcoſa, folio ſubrotundo, flore 
magno rubro. Hoff. 

2. Martynia annua villoſa & viſcoſa, aceſis folio, flore albo, 
tubo longiſſimo. Hoſt, | 
* Martynia perennis, folio ſubrotundo rugoſo, flore cceruleo, 

—» dentariz. _ v | | 

ere are no medici irtues at preſent aſcri 
Plants that I know of. 4 _—_—_— 

MARU. A Name for the Cerinthe quorundam ; major; ver- 

ficolore flore. And for the Horminum ; ſylveſtre; Lavandule 


MARUM. | 
The Characters are; 
It has the rance of a Shrub, the Leaves are cuſpidated, 


like thoſe of the Serpyllum ; the Flower reſembles that of the 
Teucrium, one growing in the Ala of each Leaf; it is of an 
acrid and volatile Smell. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Marum; Syriacum; vel Creticum. Park. Theat. 13. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 182. Marum Syriacum. Offic. Ger. 544. Emac. 670. 
Marum —_— J. B. 3. 242. Raii Hiſt. 1. 527. Marum Cre- 
ticum. Alp. Exot. 288. Majorana Syriaca vel Cretica. C. B. P. 
224. Chamadrys incana, maritima 2 cens, foliit lanceolatis. 
Tourn. Inſt. 265. SYRIAN HERB MASTICH. 

This is a lower and tenderer Plant than the Maſtichina, having 
white hoary Branches and Leaves, green 2bove, and hoary under- 
neath ; bur leſs than the Leaves of that: The Flowers grow on 
the Tops of the Stalks, in large, white, hoary Calyces, of a red 
Colour, and larger than the Maſtichina, having no Galea; and 
therefore it is, by Tburnefort, reckon'd a Species of Chamædrys. 
The Root is ſmall and woody; the Leaves and Flowers have 2 
very piercing grateful Scent, ſo quick that it will cauſe Sneez- 
ing. The Cats are great Admirers of this Plant, and it muſt be 
carefully defended, or they will eat and deftroy it. It is nurſed 
up in the Gardens of the Curious, being leſs patient of Cold 
than the Maſtichina. It grows naturally in Candia and Syria. 

This is accounted a good cephalic and nervous Plant; and is 
much uſed in cephalic Snuff; but is of little other Service in 

Miller's Bot. Of. 
his Plant is very friendly to Nature; the Leaves, rubbed, 
emit an Odour, which affects the Brain like volatile Salt; but 
in Summer, when ſcorched, and, as it were, burnt by the fer- 
vent Heat of the Sun, they yield no Smell at all, though rubbed 
never ſo vehemently : Hence it appears to contain an acidulous 
volatile Salt, and that mug in Art or Nature affords the like. 
This Salt is very good __ Apoplexies, Lethargies, and hy- 
ſteric and epileptic Diſorders, provided they — from a co 
Cauſe. The Spirit, ſprinkled in any Place, diffuſes a moſt grate- 
ful Scent; and P ted with it, maintains its Fra- 
grancy for a whole Year. Ir is a Plant of extraordinary Uſe in 
2 Diſeaſes, proceeding from the Stomach, the Ana- 
rca, and ſtomachic and uterine Diſorders. The Conſerve, with 
Spirit of Wine, yields a Spirit far exceeding Hungary Water. 
It is of Service, alſo, in venomous Bites, a fetid Breath, and is 
an Ingredient in Theriacal Compolitions. Hit. Plant. aſcripr. 
8 ws 1 q 

2. Marum; Hiſpanicum ; nigrum ; flore reo; Piperella 
Hiſpanis. Barr. Ic. 694. Boerb. Ind. alt. Hank. a 

MaRUM VULGARE. See MasricgiIN A. 

MAS. A Male, among Animals. In Botany ſome Plants 
are called male, and others of the ſame Species, female; the male 
are thoſe which are barren, and bear no Seed; the Female are 
thoſe which produce Seed. Sometimes the male and female 
Flowers grow on the ſame Plant. 

Somerimes Mercury, and ſometimes Sulphur, is called Mas 
by the Alchemiſts. 

MASARANDIBA PISON. A Tree which grows in Braf!, 

like our European Cherry · trees, in every feſpect, except 
that the Fruit it produces is not fo round as our Cherries. This 
Fruit contains a very hard Stone, and a very agreeable milky 
Juice; which is expreſſed by the Inhabitants of Brafil, and taken, 
by way of Emulſion, as a Remedy for cold Affections of the 
Breaft, and Hoarſnefs, either alone, or joined with other Pec- 


torals. 
MASCHALE, weg4av. The Arilla, or Arm- pit. 


Vertebra of the Back. xi. A Name for the ſecond 


MSCI. A Name for the Phaſeolus; Ofocaulis; Mungo 
Per ſarum Turcarum 7 /panjorum max. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
ASCULINITAS. A ion of a male Child. M 
culinaus is an Epithet for the Woman who conceives a male 
Child: Thus, alſo, Faminitas is the Conception of a female 
Child; and Femizans, the Woman who conceives it. Caſfellus 
from Avicenna, 
5 3 A Name of the Molacca; Spinoſa. Boerh. 
ed. alt. 

MASLACH, a Medicine much in Uſe among the Twrks; it 
is called, alſo, Arion, or Amphion, and is prepared of Opium: 
They take a Dram of it at a time, and ſometimes two or three, 
in order to qualify themſelves the better for Venereal Exerciſt 
— raiſe 7 2 when they are going into the Field 

. Caſtelins. 

MASNAPHII, ConfeFio. The Name of a medicinal Com- 

poſition, deſcribed by Aetizs Terr abib. 4. Jerm. 1. Cap.118. 
N a 8 which ſome call the Leaves of the 
Silphium. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 

Aa Maza. AR 

MASSALIOTICON, the Name of a Plaiſter, commended 
by Galen for a Carbuncle. It takes its Name from Demoſthenes 
Maſſaliotes, and is deſcribed by Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 

MASSALIS, Moſel, Maſſariam, Mater. — 


MASCHA 


Fs. . 
MASSETER. The Name of a Muſcle which ſerves to move 
the lower Jaw. See Carur. 
MASSICOT. Ceruſs, or white Lead, calcined by a mode- 
rate Fire. There are three Sorts of it, the white, yellow, 


and the Gold- colour d; their Difference 8 only from the 
different Des of Fire, which gives t different Colours. 
te 
ceived the leaſt Degree of Heat; the Yellow has received more, 
and the Gold-colour'd the greateſt Heat of all, They 4 K 
and 
coloured; they are uſed by Painters. , 

Outwardly applied, they are ſerviceable as Driers; for which 
ters. Lemery des Drogues. 

MASSINILIA. A Name for the Species of Tithymalus, 
folio cotini. 

MASSOY. A ſort of Bark mentioned by Ray, in his Hiſtory 
New Guinea, where it is beat to a Pulp with Water, and uſed 
for anointing the Body, in cold and rainy Seaſons. Ir has a 

HLE, wd&an, or MASTHLES, wd&ans. A Skin, 
Hide, or THE Leather. Hippocrates. 
Aliment. 

MASTICATORIUM. A Maſticatory ; an Apophlegmatiſm 
in a ſolid Form. See APOPHLEGMATISMUS. 

MASTICHELAON, was:4aa. Oil of Maſtich. Dioſco- 
rides, Lib. 1. Cap.51. | 

The Characters are; : 

The Leaves are larger than thoſe of Serpyllum ; the Stalks 
expanded at the Top into five long very {lender Segments, 
which are — with a ſubtile Down, to ſuch a — aber 
bid; and the Beard trifid, ſo as to make the Flower appear in a 
manner pentapetaloidal: The Whorles of the Flowers are cloſely 
Heads. 7 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Emac. 670. Raii Hiſt. 1. 520. Marum vulgare. Park. Theat. 
12. Sampſuchus ſrve Marum Maſtichen redolens. C. B. P. 
bra Hiſpanics, Majorane folio. Tourn. Inſt, 197. H 
MASTICH. ” 

Foot 3 more, having two ſmall Leaves at a Joint, ſomewhat 
bigger than Thyme, but elſe much like them: Flowers grow 
which alone ir may be known from all other Plants of this 
ind; they are ſmall, wake, and galeated. The whole Plant has 

t is 


The white Maſſicot is of a yellowiſh-white, and is what has re- 

be in the Form of an impalpable Powder, ponderous, 

Purpoſe they may enter the Compoſition of Ointments, or Plaiſ- 

called by Boerhaave, Tithymalus; Americanus ; arboreſcens ; 

of Plants, from the German Ephemerides, An. 11. It grows in 

ful Fragrance, heats, and eaſes Gripes, and Pains of the 
MASTICATIO. Maſtication. The Action of Chewing the 
MASTICHE. Maſtich. See LenT1scus, and BaLsamuM. 
MASTICHINA. 

erect and ſhrubby; the Calyx is narrow, tubulous, and 

to appear compoſed of nothing elſe: The Galea is er 

ſer, and the Flowers collected into white, lanuginous, oblong 
Maſtichina. Boerh. Ind. alt. 156. Marum. Offic. Ger. 544. 

Clinopodium quibuſdam, Maſtichina Gallorum. J. B. 3. 243. 11255 
This is a ſhrubby Plant, full of round, lender, brown Stalks, a 

on the Tops of the Stalks, in ſoſt, downy, verticillated Spikes; 

a pleaſant grateful Smell: ted in Gardens, continuing 


ſeveral Years, if not deſtroyed by ſevere Cold: It flowers in 
June and July. The Leaves and are uſed. 

This is much of the Nature of Marjoram ; bur differs from it 
in being, as ſome write, of great Service in the too great Flux 
of the Catamenia; a Dram of che Powder being given in rough 
Wine. Ir is an Ingredient in the Trochiſci Hedychroi. Al. 
ler's Bot. Off. 5 : 


MAS 


It take its Name from Maſtiche, Maſtich, becauſe it has the 
e. e 
is Plant is fic, and a : it is of Service 
inſt venomous Bit * cadaverous Breath, It is hotter 
Betony, and not ſo hot us Serpyllum and Thywe, tho? it 
has the ſatne Virtues, only is U little more aſtringent. Biff. Plant. 
Mercer Helwoni figs this is @ Colour wed by the 
, 1 a 
Painters, rd from 1 wid 

M ON. A Name of the Stalk of the Plant, which 
produces the Silphinm. Oribafii Colle, Medicinal. L. 12. 

MASTOIDAUS Mut. The Maſtoide Muſcle. 

Winſlow takes notice of two Muſcles under this Name. The 
firſt is the Maſtoidevs Anterior, or Sterne- Maſtoidens, 

This is a long, narrow, pretty thick, and moſtly fleſhy 
Muſcle, fituated obliquely between the back Part of the Ear, 
and lower Part of the Throat, It is in a manner, compoſed of 
two Muſcles, united at the upper Part through their whole 
Breadth, and ſeparated at the lower. 

It has two Inſertions below, both of them flat, and a little 
rendinons. The firſt is io the upper of the Sternum, 
near the Articulation of the Gacvicula; other in the Cla> 
vicula at a ſmall Diſtance from the Sternum. Theſe two 
Portions run up — and unite together at about an 
Inch above their lower Ter * triangular Space left 
between them being filled by a Membrane. | 

0 Portion 1 —— 2 
cular, rming one Body or Belly, w running in the 
ſame oblique Direction to the yſis Maitoidzus, is in- 
ſerred in and back Part of Proceſs ; over which 
it likewiſe off a very broad Aponeuroſis, covers 
the Splenius, and is inſerted in the Os Occipitis. 

The two anterior Maſtoidzi repreſent a Roman V, 
the Angle being at the lower Part of the Throat, and the 
two Crura running up behind the Ears, as may be plainly ſeen 


widow Diſſection. 
Action of the Sterno-Maſtoidei is different, 
as either both Muſcles or only one of them acts, and ac 
ing to different Siruation of the Head and Trunk. 

we keep the Head and Trunk freight, whether in 
ſanding or fitting, both Muſcles preſerve the Head in tha 
Poſture, againſt any Force by which it would otherwiſe be 
moved backward. This we may be convinced of by laying 


the Hand on theſe Muſcles, while we endeavour to refiſt a Force 


which puſhes back the Head. 

One of theſe Muſcles acting alone may have the ſume jUle, 
if the Force to puſh the Head back be applied berween the 
anterior and lateral Parts of it. In that Caſe the Sterno- maſtoi- 
dæus on the ſame Side would oppoſe this Force; but if it were 
applied directly on the Side of the Head, that brion would 
283 without the Aſſiſtance of the Splenius on the 

They both ſerve likewiſe to perform the Rotations of the 
Head, that is, to make it turn to either Side, as on a Piyor ; and 
in this Caſe, when we turn the Head to one Side, the Ster- 
no-maſtoidzus on the other Side acts, and not that on the ſame 
— this is an Obſeryation of Conſequence in paralytical Dif- 
or 


They both ſerve, in the next Place, to bring the Head near 
the Thorax, when we lie on the Back, or bend backward in 
ſitting, And the lower the Head is in theſe Siruations, the more 
Force muſt theſe Muſcles exert to raiſe it. In this Caſe the 
Sternum, being the fixed Point, muſt remain immoveable ; but 
| ion with the firſt Rib, and the Inflexibilicy of the 


as its 
2 of that Rib, are not always ſufficient for this, the 
Muſculi Recti of the Abdomen lend their Aſſiſtance in 


great Efforts. 

In moſt P we War Oe this the Co-operation of the ab- 
dominal Muſcles, in rai the Head, when they lie on their 
Back, by laying the Hand on theſe Muſcles. But when the 
Cartilage of the firſt Rib is very much hardened, and the Ar- 
ticulation quite depriv'd of Motion, as where the firſt and ſe- 
cond Ribs are partly confounded together, of which I have 
ſeen Inſtances, in ſuch People the Sternum does not want any 
other Aſſiſtance to keep it immoveable, and therefore the 
Cones of the Muſcles of the Abdomen will not be per- 
ceiva 


When, being in an erect Poſture, either ſtanding or ſi:ting, 
we lower the „the Sterno-maſtoidæi do not act, neither 
have they any Share in that Poſture. It is produced only 1 — 
Relaxations of the poſterior Muſcles, by which alone the Head 
is ſuſtained in this erect Poſture, and without which it would 
naturally fall forward, as we ſee in thoſe who fall aſleep, or are 
taken ſuddenly ill, while ſitting. 

The Inſertions of theſe Muſcles in the poſterior Part of the 
Maſtoide Apophyſes, has made ſome Anatomiſts believe, that t 
are more proper to bend the Head backward than forward; their 
Inſertions being behind the Condyloide Articulation of the Os 
Occipitis; and to this they might have added, * 

m 


fcom the natural 7 the Vertebræ, is better fitted 
for Flexion backward than forward. 
But, in the firſt place, as theſe Inſertions take up a 

deal ot Room, the moveable Point can only be ined to 
that Part, which'is neareſt the fleſhy Body, and the moſt anterior ; 
and conſequently not ſituated ſo far back as is 1 21 

In the ſecond place, as the Motions of the Head forward, 
by theſe Muſcles, is diſtinct from that of the Neck, the anterior 
Muſcles of the Vertebrz of the Neck muſt act at the ſame 
Time, and hinder them from bending backward ; ſo that, in 
this Caſe, the Neck may be looked on as a Pillar, the upper 
Part of which ſupports the Head, while the Head, acted upon 
by the Muſcles, carries the lower Part of it forward. It is for 
want of this Co-operation, that Experiments made on dead Bo- 
dies, have been ready to miſlead Anatomiſts. 

The ſecond. is the Splenivs, five Maſtoideus poſterior. 

This is a flat, broad, obl uſcle, firuated obliquely between 
the back Partof the Ear, the poſterior and lower Part of the 
Neck. It is partly ſingle, and partly made of two Portions, 
one ſuperior, the other inferior. Theſe two Portions are cloſely 
united backward, making only one Plane ; but they are divided 
above. | 

The ſuperior Portion is fixed to the Extremities of the three 
or four loweſt ſpinal 11 of the Neck, and of the firſt, 
or firſt and ſecond, of the Back. It is not fixed immediate 
to the Atrophyſes of the Neck, which are above the laſt, 
but only by Intervention of the poſterior cervical Liga- 
ment. 

It is, likewiſe, fixed to the Edge of the internal ſpinal Liga- 
ments of the other TRI and, therefore, its Inſertions in t 
ſpinal Apophyſes are not interrupted by the Diſtances between 
theſe Apophyſes, but form one thin continued Plane, a little 
tendinous. 

From thence it runs up — toward the Maſtoide A 
phyſis, partly under the upper Extremity of the Sterno-maſtoi- 
dæus, and is inſerted in the upper Part of that Proceſs, and along 
8 curve Portion of the tranſverſe Ridge of the 

$ Occipitis. 

The inferior Portion of the Splenius is fixed to three or four 
ſpinal Apophyſes of the Back, 1 1 by the ſecond or third. 
From thence it runs up, being cloſely united to the other Por- 
tion, till ic reaches the ſuperior and lateral Part of the Neck, 
where it ſeparates from it, and is inſerted in the tranſverſe Apo- 
phyſes of the three or four ſuperior Vertebrz of the Neck, by 
the ſame Number of Extremities a little tendinous; which, 
however, are ſometimes only two in Number. This Portion 
of the Splenius belongs rather to the Neck than to the Head. 

The two Splenii repreſent a great Roman V, and the Splenius 
and Sterno maſtoidæus, of the fame Side, form a Figure like a 
Roman A, or the Legs of a Pair of Compaſles, the Points whereof 
are in an horizontal Plane. Thus thefe tour Muſcles, ſurrounding 
the Neck, meet alternately at their upper and lower Extre- 
mities. 

The two Splenii ſerve to ſupport the Head in an erect Po- 
ſture, whether in Standing or Sitting; to moderate the Flexion 
7 — Head forward, and to bring it back again to its natural 

oſture. 

They ſerve alternately to co-operate with either of the Sterno- 
maſtoidæi for the Rotation of the Head; thus when the Right 
Sterno-· maſtoidæus turns the Head, the Left Splenius correſponds 
with it by its upper Part; while the lower Part, at the ſame time, 
turns the Vertebræ of the Neck. - 

When we lie on one Side, and raiſe the Head laterally, the 
Splenius and Sterno-maſtoidzus of the oppoſite Side act in Con- 
cert. Alſo, when we ſtand, and incline the Head to one Side, 
it is the Splenius and Sterno-maſtoidzus of the other Side which 
moderate that lateral Flexion, and afrerwards extend the Head, 
And as the Sterno-maſtoidzus is partly inſerted in the Clavicula, 
the Latiſſimus Dorſi concurs, alſo, in this Action, and fixes 
the Clavicle by means of its Connexion with the Os Humeri, 
which is of conſiderable Advantage in the Action of the Sterno- 
maſtoidæus. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

MasToID/Us LATERAL1Is. See CoMPLexus MiNoR. 

MASTOS, wasis. A Breaſt. See Mamma. 

MASTUPRATIO, or MANUSTUPRATIO. Manual Stu- 
pration, a Vice not decent to name, but productive of the moſt 
deplorable and r incurable Diſorders. Thus we have 
given a remarkable Hiſtory, under the Article AMauRos1s, of 
a Series of Diſtempers cauſed by this abominable and unmanly 
Practice. And, under the Article GoNORRHOEA, to this we 
have attributed the moſt obſtinate Gleets. Beſides theſe, incure- 
able Imporence, Lownelſs of Spirits, hypochondriacal Diſorders, 
and almoſt all Sorts of chronical Diſtem , are excited by ir. 
And it is worthy of Remark, that People accuſtomed to ſuch 
Filthineſs, are not ſo eaſily cured of chronical Diſtempers, as others 
who are Strangers to it. For, as Celſus, ſpeaking about Vene- 
real Intercourſes, prudently remarks, Cavendum, ne in ſecunda 
wvaletudine adverſe prefidia conſumantur. That is, « We ſhould 
<« rake care, during Health, not to laviſh away that Strength of 
* Conſtitution which ſhould ſupport us in Sickneſs.” 


/ 


MAT 


MASUCHA pare. The Name of a compound Medicine 
* by Pay LEgineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 23. He, allo, calls 
naphium. 
| MATALISTA. Caſtellus, from Wedelins, defines this to be 
he „ ee » or Mechoacan, called by the Indians 
atbaliftic. 
MATER. In „the two Membranes inveſting the 


Brain are called Dura Mater, and Pia Mater. See Capur. 
In Botany, the 8 Mugworr, is called Mater Herbarum. 
In — Quickſilver is n by the Name of Mater 
Metalloram. | 
Marzx PERLAaRvM. Offic. Schrodr. 5. 530. Concha Mar- 
garitifera. Mont. Exot. 6. Jonſ. Evang. Tab. XIII. Bellon. Aquar. 
402. Aldrov. Exang. 418. Charlt. Exer. 64, Concha Mater Uni- 
ozum. Rondel. Aquat. 2. 33. Concha, Mater Unionum dicka, aut 
Margaritifera. Bonan. 93. 11. n. 1. Concha Margaritifera ple- 
riſque Berberis antiquis Indis dita. Lift. Hiſt. Conch. 3. n. 56. 
Concha val vis equalibus, inequilatera mediocriter vel leviter um- 
bonata, & c. Lang. Meth. Teſt. 69. MOTHER OF PEARL. 
This is not the Shell in which the Pearl is found, as is com- 
monly ſaid, but a Shell of another Kind, called Concha Marga- 
ritifera, though it produces no Pearls. This is abſorbent and 
cordial, in the ſame Degree with Pearls; but then only the pureſt 
— — ops 8 of the = brag be uſed, being firſt 
well levigated on the Po . t the Retort, yi 
volatile Late 4 792 CoNCHA. * * 
MATERIAT A. Caſtellus explains Morbi Materiature. 
Diſeaſes of Intemperature. ? 
MATES. The Name of a Fruit mentioned by Cluſfrws ; and 
Caſp. Bauhine, by the Name of Fructus, ſubrotundus, durus, 
eleganter rubens. are deſcribed to be of an elegant red, 
and about the Size of the Seeds of Caſſia, or the Carob-tree. 
MATHEDORAM. Sal Gemmæ. Rulandvs. 
MATORIUM. Gum Ammoniac, or Galbanum, Rulandes. 
MATRACIUM. A Matras, in Chymiſtry, is a round Glaſs 
Veſſel, with a long Neck, uſed in Digeſtions, and other Opera- 


tions. 
uber Medicines appropriated to Diſorders of the 


terus. 

MATRICARIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Root is annual and fibrous; the Leaves are cut 
Ways, and by Conjugations; the Calyx is hemiſpherical and 
OW; the Flowers are collected into Bunches, or form 

mbellas, and are generally marked with white Rays. 

Boerhaave mentions eleven Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Matricaria ; vulgaris; vel ſativa. C. B. P. 133. Tours, Inf. 
493. Boerh, Ind. A. 110. Matricaria, Parthenium. Offic. Ma- 
— Ger. _ Foo: 652. Raii Hiſt, 1. 557. Synop. 93. 

atricaria vulgaris x, Park. 83. Matricaria 0 minus 
Pe 4 p N FEVERFEW. mY 

ves of Fev are large and wy ed, divided into 

ſeveral Sections, uſually about A, that at the End bein the 
largeſt; they are cry cut-in, or laciniated, of a pale yellow- 
reen Colour. The Stalks are Riff, round, or ſtriated, two Foot 
igh, or more, cloathed with ſmaller Leaves, and pretty much 
branched towards the Top, on which grow large flat Umbels of 
Flowers, made of ſeveral white Petals, broader and ſhorter than 
thoſe of the Chamomile, ſer about a yellow Thrum. The Root 
is thick at the Head, having many Fibres under it; the whole 
Plant has a very ſtrong, and, to moſt, an unpleaſant Smell. It 
you in * and Lanes, and flowers in June and July. The 


ves and Flowers are uſed. 
This is an Herb, particularly iated to the Female Sex, 
tulent Diſorders of the 


being of great Service in all cold 

Womb, and hyſteric Affections; procuring the Catamenia, and 
expelling the Birth and Secundines. The Juice, to the Quanti 
of two Ounces, given an Hour before the Fit, is good for al 
Kinds of Agues. It, likewiſe, deſtroys Worms, provokes Urine, 
and is for the Dropſy and Jaundice. Miller's Bot. Offic. 

It is of conſiderable Service, the Decoction of it being drank, 
in uterine Affections, as may be inferred from its very Name, 
in provoking the Menſes, expelling the Secundines, and for hy- 
ſteric Diſorders. It performs all the Effects of Bitters, in a 
commodious manner; and the Herb itſelf, or its expreſſed Juice, 
expels Worms from the Belly as effectually as Centaury or Worm- 
wood : bd > alſo, in the Gour. The Emgliſh and Germans 
call it Feverfew, that is Febrifuge, from its Effects. Some, as 
Braſſavola, in Exam. Simpl. and ſome skilful experienced Wo- 
men, as Tragus obſerves, 1. Hiſt. 50. aſcribe to it a purgative 
Quality; as Dioſcorides does to his Parthenion. Bees cannot bear 
the Smell of Feverfew for which Reaſon, plethoric Perſc 
who are principally ſubject to be ſtung by Bees and Gnats, wo 
do well to carry about them a Bunch of Feverfew, when 
walk in Gardens: The fame Effect may be expected from the 
Cotula fetida S. Pauli, For the Hemicrania, take an Handful 
of the Leaves of Feverfew, heat them in a Frying-pan, and ap- 
ply them to the Crown of the Head. Cheſneas. Crude Fever- 

Y _ ro the Crown of the Head, is often found effectual 
in rhe -ach. S. Pauli. The ſame Author tells us, _— 
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11. Matricaria; Americana; Ambroſiæ folio; parvo 
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T: App. 666. Boerh. Ind. als. Plans Fal. L. 5. 210; | 
| lr is called Marricoris from Iris, becauie it is of ſingulat 
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cold Cauſe, 
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— 4 = — 
tain their Strength ears. ir Virtues conſiſt in an in- u is, indeed 
flammable, aromatic, and highly volatile Oil: we of the Tor brand 
Feverfew, in Cly- little or no Nou- 
in Sure and to the 
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ing rubbed on the affected Part, Hiſt. Plans. eps. Boor- 
| MATRICARIA MARITIMA- A Name for the Camel; 


marmum. 1 : ' 
— MarRicaRta Tutti folio, A Name for the Leucantbemum ; 
Tawacett fol for majore. | 5 5 
MATRISYLVA. A Name ſor the CarnwoL Tun. | 
— MATRIX. The ame as Urzrxvs; Which ſee. In Botany, had 
it ſometimes s rhe Pitch of à Plant. Blancard. 
„ VIOLA. A Species of Violet, call'd Dame 
Pp. | n gt 
MATURANTIA. Maturati ves; that is, Remedies which 
P” MATURATIO, Manraton, ts pepe , wits reſpec 
| „ Maruration, is with 
to Fiuits; but it is employ d rela ve to the noxious and morbid 
Humours in the Body, which generate Diſeaſes ; and, in this 
Senſe, it imports their Concoction, Attenuarion; or , 
in order to their being diſcharged out of the Body. , . 
MATZATLI. - A Name for the A ,,; aculrates'; fructu 
 Pyramidato; Carne Awrea. See ANANAS. | 
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© MAUROMARSON. A Name in Ni; Myrepſis, 8et3, 7, Boy 
Cap. 6. for the Marrhubium, Horehound ; probably the black of the 
1 for Myrepſus uſes fornetimes pavy@,: to ſignify 
 MAUZ. ANemefor the Myſe ; frethe caoewerite, Angar. 

MAXEINOS, d. A Name for the A ſallas, Tod-fiſh. 


MAXILLEA.” The-Cheek ; or the Jaw. 
— MAYS: e . 5 ppurating/ 
The Characters are; 27 4 4 hi Patts; hd invhy 

It has the Appearance of che Reed; the male Flowers conſiſt Juice of the freſh Leaves 
of two long, hollow, carinated; fibrous Leaves, wih hairp Mars for am Br if Qoche 
gins ; within theſe Leaves are two others more tender, hohe, the Part affected: Nn Hip; ; 
and carinated in the Place and Fundtion of Petuls; in the Middle Manz is natritious like When; 
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Whezr 
with more Difficaky raifedinto 


1. Mays; granis aureis. Toxrs. Inſt. 531. Boerb, Ind, . 4 
| winnen dne Otfic J. 5 a 3 
mentum | 75. EMO. 8s. 
Tndicums Mays ad. C. B. P. 25. Thea. ago; 
s dilum, ſeu Nn . 
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| Fortis Plant; ing to the various: 
ram: Bur they are miſtaken; tor moſt oi th Verievies maybe 
———— We us of Opinion, wits Ave» 
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he adviſer, in the Spring, to exchange Bread, which was moſt 
proper in che Winter Maza, as a ſoſter and leſs nutritious 
Aliment 3 and, Lib. de priſca Medicina, he conliders Bread and 
Maza, e other as 
the meiſter Food 


Aar atriptos, HCA A., in Hippocrates, is Barley- meal, 
work'd up with little or no Liquid, Maze not work d at all, or 
leſs than it ought to be; and ſo it ſignifies in * — Phyſical 
Queſtions. To this is oppoſed Maxa tripte & rante, uad 
f x, payrh, Maza work'd up or kneaded, and ſprinkled or 
moiſtened with ſome Liquid, as appears Lib. 2. de Diæta. Maga 
Tomi is Mara kneaded and mixed with ſome Subſtance, either 
actually humid, as Honey, Wine, or Oil; or; dry, as Seeds, or 
Spices, in reſpect of which latter, it is called Enge, xera, dry, as 
in relation to the other, it is ſtyled far73 g u (rante & hygre) 
ſprinkled, and moiſt. 

MAZ AMA. A Name of the Cer vus minor Americamut, Be- 
&0articus. See BRZ OAR. ü | 

MAZION, wd{ier. A Diminutive of Maza | 

MEATUS. A Du, or Paſſage. Every Canal in the Body 
which conveys any Fluid, may be thus called. The auditory Paſ- 
ſage is called Meatus Aaditorins. The Euſtachian Tube is term'd 
Meatus a Palato ad Aurem. The Urethra is called the Meatus 
Urinatius., And the Meatus Cyſticus is the Duct which conveys 
the Bile from the Gall-bladder towards the Duodenum. 
 MECAPATLI. Hernandez mentions four Species of Sar- 
ſaparilla, the firſt of which is called Mecapatli. SARSAPA- 

RILLA. 

MECAXOCHITL. Offic. Hern. 144. & $73. . Nieremb. 
320. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1671. Laer. 231; Piper longum humilius fructu 
ſummitate caulis te. Cat. — 45. Hiſt. 1. 136. 
Saururus humilis folio carnoſo ſubrotundo. Plum. 53. Fig. 70. Rail 
Hiſt. 3. 643. Arbor Piperifera frudtu longo Floridana. Jon. 
Dendr. 180, Arum moſchatum Ophibgloſſoides five pene nudo, Ja- 
.maicenſe ; an melius Ophiogloſſum moſchatum Famaicenſe Limonii 
foliis in extremo ſinuatis i Almag. 51. SMALL AMERICAN 
LONG PEPPER. : 

It is deſcribed by Fr. Hernandez as @ twining Herb, two 
Spans in Length, creeping on the Ground, with large fat and 
roundiſh Leaves, ſweet-ſcented, and of an acrimonious Tafte ; 
the Stalks round, ſmooth, and twiſted, whence ariſe ſmooth 
Pedicles, which creep on the Ground. At the Origin of each 
— — fibrous Roots, like Filaments; the Fruit is very like 

Nele, is hot and dry, and may be reckon'd as a Species 
of pepper. It is drank with Chocolate, to which it gives 
a grateful Reliſh : It is corroborative ; heats the Stomach, and 
corrects a fetid Breath; attenuates groſs and viſcid Humours 
reſiſts Poiſon; is good for the Colic, and Iliac Paſſion; provokes 
Urine ; and, being mixed with Tlixochirl, promotes the Menſes; 
expels the dead Child, and accelerates the Birth ; opens Obſtru- 
«tions; removes Colds, and Pains proceeding from them ; and 
gives Relief under the Rigors of Fevers. Raii H. P. 

It grows in New Spain, and is an Ingredient in Chocolate, 
but is rarely found in our Shops. Dale. 

- MECHANICE. Mechanics. In the laſt Age Mechanics 
began to be much employed for explaining the Phænomena of 
Healch and Diſcaſes ; ja is ſtill much cultivated in Medicine. 
See the PREFACE. 

MECHOACANNA ALBA. Offic. Mechocan. J. B. 2. 149. 
Ger. 723. Emac. 873. Mechoacan Rhabar album. Chab. 
120. 'Bryonia Mechoacana alba. C. B. P. 297. Bryonia alba Pe- 
ruana frye Mechoacan. Park. Theat. 179. Convolvulus America- 
nut Mechoacan dictus. Raii Hiſt. 1. 723. Tourn- Inſt. 84. Feti- 
cucu Brafilienſibus, ſeu Radix Mechoacan. Marcg. 41. Pi. 253. 


Tatuache ſeu Radix Michuacanica. Hern. 164. WHITE ME- 
CHOACAN. | 
Though this is called Bryony by C. Barbine and Parkinſon, they 


being led into that Miſtake by Monardus, who calls it ſo; yet 
ſince their Time it has been found to be à Convelvulus; Mr. 
Ray calling it Convoluvulus' Americanus Mechoacan dictur. It has 
long, ſlender, trailing Branches, twiſting about every thing like 
the great Convolvulus, with large Leaves not much unlike that, 
but rounder pointed at the Ends next the Stalk.. The Flowers, 
likewiſe, are much alike, being white, with a little Redneſs on 
the Outſide ; the Root is large, brown outwardly,. and white 
within; uſually parted in two towards the Bottom. It grows in 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, from whence the Root is brought to us, 


in large, round, flat, tranſverſe Slices, of a white Colour, hay- 


ing little Smell or Taſte, eaſy to cut or powder, being nar ſo 


firm and hard as Jeep. | 

Tr purges ſerous Humours from all Parts of the Body; and 

helps the Dropſy, Jaundice, and Rheumatiſto, working with a 
ear deal of Gentleneſs, and without Griping, and therefore ir 
fit for tender Conſtitutions: But — that a 

ntiry muſt be given, than moſt People are willing to 

dt is grown very much out of Uſe. ler t Bot. Of. | 

+ This Root is diſtinguiſhed from Bryony-root, by being more 

« viſcid, being without Acrimony, and of a faint nauſeous Taſte. 

& is (aid to be a ſtrengthening Purge, being given in Subſtance 

9 


from half a Dram to an Ounce; but is not 1 
coction. - The Spaniards re from it a white Fecula, called 
by them Lac Mechoacanne, an Ounce of which is a Doſe; 
powdered and mixed in Broth. Geoff. . 12 
Mechoacam took its Namie from the Country where it was 
Grit diſcover d, tho? it was afterwards found in ſeveral other Parts 
of South America, as Nicaragua, Quito, and Braſil. 

It purges pituitous, aq and ſerous Humours from all Parts 
of the Body, and eſpecially from the Head, and nervous Syſtem, 
and from the Breaſt. It works, alſo, upon Bile, and purges the 
— Water of hydropic Patients; by which very thing we may 

ow, ſays C. Hoffman, that it is no ſuch gentle Cathartic. It 
is of very good Service in an inveterate h, the Colic, Gout, 
and Lues Venerea; but becauſe it is of an hot and dry Nature: - 
Schroder adviſes not to continue the Uſe of it for any conſider- 
able Time in hot Conſtitutions. It is hardly ever taken but in 
Subſtance, as in Powder, in ſome rue? Liquor, generally Wine, 
though it may, alſo, be taken in Broth. It is never exhibired 
in Decoction, for it is found by Experience to loſe all its Strength 
and Virrue in ſuch a Preparation. The Liquor is not to be 
exhibited by itſelf, but in Conjunction with the infuſed Powder, 
though C. Hoffmax writes, that the Liquor taken alone is a Purge. 
It is not to be kept in Powder; for in this, as in other Powders, 
the Strength _ exhales; the Powder is to be ſomewhat groſs; 
the Doſe is from half a Dram to a Dram, or two Drams ; it is cor- 
rected with a third Part of Cinnamon, Aniſe, or Maſtich. Chuſe 
your Mechoacan freſh, whitiſh on the Infide, but not of a ſplen- 
did White,. and covered with an Aſh-colour'd, and not carious 
Bark. Raii H. P. MT | | 
- MECON, Air. The Greet Name for the Papaver, or Poppy. 

MECONIUM, wnzdriey. The concretedyſuice of the Poppy, 
in which Senſe it is the ſame as Opium. Galen de S. F. & de C. 
M. P. G. Some, who pretend to more Accuracy, make Opium 
to be a Tear diſtilling from the Heads of the Poppy, after 2 
flight Inciſion; but Meconium they will have to be the expreſſed 
Juice of the Heads and Leaves, or of the whole Plant, which is, 
therefore, leſs valuable and efficacious than Opium. Dioſcorid. 
Pliny, Rhodius ad Scribon. Schroder. See Diacobiuu. 

Meconium is, alſo, a Name for the Excrements contained in 
the Imteſtines of the Child, after the Birth. See INF AN s. 

MEDEA. The Name of a Compoſition prepared of Sulphur: 
and humid Bitumen, which, rubbed on the Loch, kindles by 
the Acceſſion of Heat. Galen de Terper. It is, alſo, the Name 
of a Gem, ſo called, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be the firſt diſ- 
covered by the famous Sorcereſs of that Name; but perhaps ir 
would be more properly called Lapis Medius, becauſe brought 
out of Media. It is black, with, a Gold-coloured Vein; and 
yields a Juice of the Colour of Saffron, and the Taſte of Wine; 
and is commended, eſpecially by the Magi, as a Preſervative againſt 
Drunkenneſs, and a Procurer of Love. Rulandus takes it to be 
a Species of the Hematites niger, which yields a Saffron-colour'd 
Juice. The Medes is, alſo, found in the Territory of Mansfe/d 
in Germany, which yields the Hematites niger, but the Veins are 
rather of a pale than a Gold- colour. Pliny mentions the Medea, 
Lib. 7 Cap. 10. 

MED ENA, in Paracelſus, is a Species of Ulcer. 

According to Caſtellut, Vena Medena is the ſame as Vena Me- 
dinenſis. See DRACUNCULI- 
DIANA VENA. A remarkable Vein on the Infide of 
the Flexure of the Cubit, betwixt the Cephalic, and Baſilic Veins, 
which is frequently opened in Phlebotomy. See VeNa. 

 MEDIASTINUM, or, as it is ſometimes called, MEDIANUx. 
This is a double Membrane, formed by the Con:inuation of 
the Pleura, which comes from the Sternum, and goes ſtraight 
down through the Middle of the Thorax to the Vertebrz, di- 
viding the Cavity in two. It contains, in its Duplicature, the 
Heart; in its Pericardium, the Vena Cava, the 8 
ſtomachic Nerves. For a farther Deſcription of the Mediaſti- 
num, (ee PLEURA.. 
Dr. Freind remarks, that the Mediaſtinum has a Cavity; at 
leaſt as it riſes from the Sternum, its two Membranes lie at ſuch 
a Diſtance; that ir is capable. of having an Humour or Pus fall 
down between them, as Columbus firſt obſerved, and which he 
and Barbette, order to be taken out by trepanning the Sternum. 
A Gentleman of Experience and Judgment in every thing re- 
lating to Surgery, informed Dr. Freind, that Abſceſſes of the 
Medaſtinum 3 happen in Venereal Diſtempers, and 


that in ſuch he had frequently uſed the Trepan with Suc- 
ad > >. il 

. Aventoar gives a ſingular Caſe of his own, an Inflam- 
mation and Abſceſs.in the Mediaſtinum. Upon his firſt Diſor- 


der, which happened in a Journey; he felt ſome Pain in that 
Place, which increaſed with a oy he found his Pulſe very 
hard, and his Fever * acute. fourth Night he took 
away a Pint of Blood. His Symptoms were but little relieved; 
however, as he was obliged to travel all Day, he fell aſleep at 
Night; and during that time the of the Arm came off. 
Upon waking he the Bed ſwimming with Blood, and his 
Strength very much weakened. The' next Day he began to 
— eh ſanious Matter; and though afterwards he grew 


* 
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deli and large Quantities of Barley - water, as he had before- 
— — were given him, yet he attributes his Cure 
to the great Evacuation of Blood, which, he had. The Sym- 
ptoms in this Sort of Abſceſs, in ral, he ſays, are a conti- 
nual ſucceſſive Cough; a tenſive Pain Lengthways, a Diſorder in 
a great Thirſt, and a hard unequal Pulſe. Therefore 
in rhe Beginning, is abſolutely neceſſary. 

MEDICA. 

N. Fruit is a Pod, which is bent and crooked like a Ram's 

orn. ; 8 
Boer baa ve mentions fix Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Medica; major; erectior; floribus purpuraſcentibus. J. B. 
2. 382. Rau Hiſt. * Tours, Inſt. 410. Boerb. Ind. 27. K 
Medica. Offic. Trifolum Burgundicum. Ger. 1020, Emac. 1189. 
Falcata ſiliqua cornuta five Medica. C. B. P. Fanum 8 
cum five Medica legitima. Park. Theat. 1113. MEDIC-FO 
DER. | 

Medica is ſo called, as wap + ſays, from Media, becauſe it was 
brought from thence into Greece, in the Time of the Perſian 
Invation, under Darius Hyſlaſpis. . 

It grows not only ſpontaneouſly in ſeveral Parts of Spain, but 
is, alſo, carefully cultivated for the Uſe of Cattle eſpecially, in- 
ſtead of common Hay, becauſe it is ſo fruitful as to yield Lernt 
Crops in a Year. The French call it St. Foin, and Foin de Bowr- 
gogne; and in the Southern Parts of France they ſow their water d 
Meadows with it, and mow it three times every Year, the Root 
being perennial, and retaining its Fertili:y: It delights in a fat 
and well-manured Soil, as the Ozobrychis, on the contrary, does 
in a dry and gritty, or. ſandy one. In Spain, where it is con- 
ſtantly uſed, it is found, by Experience, to nouriſh and fatten 
Cartle, and improve them tar beyond any other Fodder, dry or 
green; but ir muſt be given them with Moderation, be- 
cauſe it inflates, and generates much Blood. It fattens the Soil, 
and is ſo ſweet and nutritive, that it is neceſlary to reſtrain 
Cattle in their feeding on it, leſt they ſhould burſt, or require 
Bleeding. It cures moſt Diſeaſes in Cattle, and Columella writes, 
that nothing is ſo effectual towards the Cure of Males when 
Hide-bou as Medica. The dry Seed, ſays Dioſcorides, on 
account of its grateful Reliſh, is mixed with Salt in Pickles , 
the green Seed, made into a Cataplaſm, relieves thoſe who want 
Refrigeration. | 
2, Eadem ( flore cœruleo. 

3. Eadem (1) flore violaceo. 
4. Eadem (1) flore fuſco. 

5. Eadem (1) flore viridi. a | 

6. Eadem (1) flore ex luteo & violaceo miſto. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 34. 


Beſides the n Species of Medica, Boerhaave mentions 
twenty-two other Sorts, with a cochleated Fruit, none of which 
have particular medicinal Virtues aſcribed to them, at preſent, 
that I know of. 

MEDICAGO. 

The Characters are; | | | 
The Fruit is flat, orbiculated, and, as it were, full of Seeds, 
which are generally Kidney-ſhaped. _ _ 

Boerbaa ve mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Medicago, trifolia; fruteſcens ; incana. Towrn. Inſt. 412. 
Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 35- 8 Offic. Cytiſus incanus ſiliquis 
falcatis. C. B. P. 7505 Raii Hiſt. 1. 973. Cytiſus ſeptimus cor- 
wutus, Ger. 1124. Emac. 1305. Gow ſiliqua incurua. Chab. 

8. tiſus Galeni creditus, Maranthe cornutus. Park. Theat. 
1471. SHRUB-TREFOIL. | 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in the Summer. The 

Leaves are uſed, which are of a refrigerating Quality, and diſcuſs 
Tumors. The Decoction, drank, provokes Urine. Dioſcorides. 
Of the Wood hereof the Turł⸗ e the Hilts of their Swords; 
and the Colvieri, or Monks of the Iſle of Patmos, their Beads, 
on which they number their Prayers. 
Though the Antients have deſcribed but 1 of Cy- 
tiſus, — that in an imperfect manner, the loderns have diſ- 
covered a Multitude of Plants to which they give that Name; 
and, therefore, the Plant here propoſed is as likely to be the Cyti- 
ſus of Dioſcorides, as any other of them; and ſeems to claim 
that Name before the reſt, becauſe Vo!ckamer aſſures us, that the 
Twrks make ſuch Uſe of it, as was ſaid before; whence it follows, 
that, if it be not a Native of thoſe Countries, it is, at leaſt, 
well-known there. Dale. 

2. Medicago; annua 3. trifolii facie. T. 412. Trifoliam, ſiliqua 
falcata. C. B. P. 330. Medica Lunata, J. B. 2. 336. 

3. Medicago; vulnerariz facie ; Hiſpanica. See ANTHYLL1s 
PRIOR. Boerh: Ind. alt, Plant. Vol, 2. p. 35. 

MEDICAMENTOSUS LAPIS. This 2 is prepared in 
the following manner; . : 
Pulverize, and mix together, of the Colcothar, or red Vitriol, 

remaining in the Retort after Diſtillation, or, if it cannot 
de had, of Vitriol calcined to Redneſs, two Ounces; of 


- 


Breathing, which makes it frequent and ſmall; an acute Fever; 
Bleeding, 
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Litharge, Alum, ind Armenian Bole, each four Ouncss | 
Pur this Mixture into a vernithed Veiel, and pour as muc 
ood Vinegar upon it, as ariſes two Inches above the 1 
. . dients; ſtop the , and leave the Whole in Digeſtion, 
r two Days. Then add eight Ounces of Nitre, and two 
Ounces of Sal Ammoniac: Place the Veſſel on a Fire, and 
conſume the Moiſture; calcine the remaining Maſs, which 
will amount to eighteen Ounces two. Drams, for. about an 
Hour, over a ſtrong Fire, and preſerve it for Uſe. 


This is a go0d Retnedy for Ropping Gonorthiceas; and the 
Method of wing i for this Purpoſe is, to difſolve a Dram of it 
in Plantain or Forge-wirer, to be infected into the Penis. It 
is, allo, excellent for cleanſing the Eyes in the Small-pox ; for 
which End, ſeven or eight Grain of it muſt be diſſolved in four 
Ounces of Plantain or Eyebright-water, which is to be uſed as 


a Collyrium. It is, alſo, proper for ſtopping Hzmorr 
when externally applied to Wounds. Whes di lved in the Wa- 
ter of Knot-graſfs, it produces almoſt the ſame Effects wich the 


hae Water, and is of a vulnerary Quality. 
is Stone is dignified with the pompous Epithet Medicinal, 
on account of the happy and ſurpriſing Effects it produces. 
The Colcothar remaining in the Retort after the Diſtillation 
of Vieriol muſt neceſſirily be more proper for this Purpoſe than 
any other; becauſe, being deprived of the greateſt Part of irs 
Spirits, it muſt, of courſe, be of a more aſtringent Quality, 
R which * —_ Lead, Alam, and Armenian 17 
„ allo, very conſidera ringen uCti\ 
fects in this Compoſition. F 
The Vinegar is uſed in order to unite all theſe Ingredients, 
and make them ferment with each other; aſter which, the 
Nitre and Sal Ammoniac are eaſily mixed with the other Ma- 


The laſt Calcination is in order to carry off a Part of the 
Acid, and augment the Aſtringency of the Medicine. It, alſo, 
renders the Stone of & more fixed Nature, and, conſequently, 
more capable of being kept. "RR 

This Medicine, among others, I have, from Experierice, found 
52 for ſtopping Gonorrhœas, when it is expedient to do ſo 

1 of cat Ts A 

n many Caſes I prefer the Lapi icamentoſus thus pre- 
pared, to that directed by cola, in the following * 


Pulverize, and mix together, of Alum, nine Ounces ; of green 
and white Vitriol, each fix Ounces ; of Anatron, one 
Ounce and an half; or, if that cannot be had, ah equal 
Quantity of common Salt; of the Salts of Tartar, Worm- 
wood, ugwort, Succory, Arſe-ſmart, and Plantain, each 
oy Drams : Pur the Mixture in a pretty large verniſhed 

arthen Veſſel; =o upon it a ſmall Quantity of the Vine- 
gar of Roſes: Mix all well together. Put the Veſſd on 
a moderately brisk Fire, and the Matter will boil, and riſe 
in Bubbles; ſtir ir frequently wich a Spatula, and, when it 
begins to grow thick, add of the Powder of Ceruſs, three 
Ounces and of the Powder of Armenian Bole, two Ounces: 

ix intimately, and continue to conſume the Moiſture 
of the Maſs, till it aſſumes the Conſiſtence of a Stone. 
After which, preſerve it carefully, becauſe it cafily admits 
the Moiſture of the Air. 


* 


Towards the End of this Proceſs we may add fore Gu 
ſuch as the Powders of Myrrb, and male Frankincenſe, of — | 
half an Ounce. Bur, in this Caſe, there muſt only be 3 very 
. Fire under the Veſſel, for fear of burning the Gums, and 
g ipating their Virtue, which principally — in their volatile 

arts. 

This Species of Lapis Medicamentoſus is of a vulnerary, deter- 
pent, drying Quality; and is uſed for the Cure of Itches, ſcald 

eads, Wounds, and Ulcers; for which Purpoſes, an Ounce 
of it 1s diſſolved in a Pint of Rain or River-wacer, in which 
Linen Cloths are to be dipt, and applied to the Part affected; 
it is, alſo, like the former, uſed for drying Injections, 

The green and white Vitriols are of the ſame Virtues, and 
_ the ſame Effects, in this Preparation; for which Rea- 

either may be uſed without the other. 

There is, alſo, another Species of Logs Medicamentoſus, 
commonly called Lapis Philoſophorum, prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : | 


Pulverize, and mix her, of Roch-alum, and Reman Vi- 
triol, each twelve Ounces ; of Ceruſs, and white Bole, each 
two Ounces ; of the Salt of Tartar, one Ounce ; of Cam- 

ire, and male Frankincenſe, each two Drams, Put the 

ire io an-Eerthen Valle 5, pour upon it. hy Clitaces of 

—_— —— Matter 

over 2 e, and to be indurated 

= che. Ee at — 43 
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This Preparation is detergent, and proper for curing 
Ulcers, An Ounce of 4 — to be infuſed in twelve 
Ounces of White- wine, and Plantain- water; and, after the Infu- 
{ion is filerated, ſmall Linen Clorhs are to be dipt in it, and ap- 
plied to the Part affected. Lemery Cours de Chywie. 

 MEDICAMENTUM, A Medicine, 4 

- MEDICINA. - Medicine. See the PRrracg. 

: MEDICINALES- DIES are thoſe Days, in Fevers, which 
are neither critical; nor indicatory ; and on which it is proper 
ro adminiſter Remedies of Importance, and to evacuare. 

MEDI COCTIO. A ſort of medicated Apomeli, deſcribed 
by N. 78 SedF, 34. Cap. 20. 

The Name of a poiſonous Compoſition; the 
ſame as PHARicuu; which ſec. 

MEDICUS. A Phyſician, Af 

MEDI MALAGMA. © The Name of « Malagms deſcribed 
by Collar Lis. 5. Cap. 18. 

MI IMNUS, s. A Greek or Attic Meaſure of 
Capacity for things dry, ſuch as Wheat, Barley, Flour, and the 
likez it contained forty-eight Chapnices, that is, about four 
Becks-fix-Pigrs, Engliſh Meaſure. Arbuthwer. 

M DITU IUM, is uſed ſometimes to expreſs the ſpongy 
Subſtance contained betwixt the two Tables of the, Cranium, 
ee, called Diploe : And ſometimes it imports the Pitch of 

- = * x 
IM. See 8 | | 

| MEDC . Mead, or Hydromel, Caſtellus. r 
| DULLA, in Abatomy, bas various Significations: Thus 
the white Subſtance of the Brain is called the Medulla, or medul- 
lary Part thereof) to 2 it from the cortical Part; and 
the 1 Marrow is called the Medulla Spinalis. See CERE- 
ky But, properly, Medulla imports the Marrow of the 

Os. In TE the Marrows of many Animals are recom» 
mended as Medicines: Thus Schroder takes notice of the Mar- 


row, of the Ox, the the Stag, the Horſe, the Goar, tbe 
Kid, the Sheep, and ebe Parte, Lib, 2. Cap. 95. in» 
forms us, that the beſt Marrow is that of the Stag; next to which 
is that af a Calf; and after them, in Order, are thoſe of the Bull, 
Goo and. Sheep. The beſt Time for collecting Marrows. is to- 
wards Autumn; for at other Seaſons of the Year they appear 
e and are found to be brittle like Fleſn. This is an Ob- 

ryation not ſo eaſy to be made, and obvious to none but thoſe 
who make it their Buſineſ to extract them from the Bones, and 


reſerve them for Uſe, | 
- All Marrows are mollifying, rarofying, give Relief by Friction 
Marrow of 8 Stag, 


under Laſſitudes, and incarnate Ulcers. 
nabbed n any bar preſerves it from the Bites of venamous 
3. 


Bones, is the ſame as for Fat ; for fitſt they work it in Water, 
then {train it through à Linen Cloth, and repeat the Operation 
till che Water ars pure. After this, they melt it i» Diplomare, 

double Valk) caking off the Scum with a Feather; and pour 
ew a Morrar, where, 1 to coop, ey carefully rake 
away the Faxces, which had ſub to the Bottom, and ropoſite 
it in a new Earthen Veſſel. If you chink fit to reſerve it uncured, 
you ate to take exactly the ſame Method as directed for the Fat 
of. Heng orc) 
, N See Ack Vira. ' 

EERN. The Name of a Species of Indian Reed, the ſame 

as CANNACORUS. g 

MEGALEION, weſaa&o. The Name of an Unguent de- 
(ſcribed by Dio ror ides, Lib. 1. Cap. 69. as different trom the 
Mendeſium; though Galen ſays, they are the ſame, in his Trea- 
tiſe de C. M. $. E. Cap. 2. Lib. 2. | 
MEGALOSPLANCHNOS; pſaxtowreſy»@, from wiſe, 
great, and CYAN, a Bowel, in. Hippecrates, is one who: bas 
| g and tumefy d Viſcera, through ſome preternatural Affecti 
de en Tara, or on Idea; ad 
| ally t | 3 | pe gr. 13. 
0 e, who, after a long and obſtinate Pain of the Liver, 


ſeized with an Inflammation of that Part, is ſaid 


was at length | 

to be ws Pp; ry And, Lib, de R. V I. 4. Hydromel 
is pronounced to be: prejudicial: to bilious Perſons, and f- 
3 that is, to ſuch as labour under an Infammaion of 
ſorne one of the Viſcera; for —— * the Word; © For, 
ce ſays be, in this Place, the common Name (aA Y 
«js yppropriated to thoſe who labour under an Inflammation; 
«. fince the Fever is not excited by  Scirthus,. or Oedema. It 
cc js certain then, that in acute Diſeaſes, of which. be is now 
<< treating, if a Tumor ſhould ariſe in the Viſcera, it can be no 


TC —— 
. NS. 
Crotius gi — expounding it 
an In In 
ſeveral Blaces, ſaid, by 
lcmeſed. — 


w 


pee, 


> when 


2. Aph. 28. is one affected with 

nd metaphorical Senſe, Megaloſplanchnus is applied to a Per- 
ſom of great and Virtue; agreeably to which ge- 
e αννν , in Euripides, is called I ννο e magnanimous; 


The Way of curing it, when taken freſh out of the 


Spleen and Liver, 
Slowneſs of its Pa 
— a Tumor and Di 

M 


L. Honey). 
3 ks 


ts 


 Theophraſtu 
hte pe 


the 
imagines, that it was rather an On or 
an oleous Liquor, called Heney, becauſe it was of the ſame Con- 
ſiſtence with that Subſtance, which Turpentine almoſt is. 
That Species of Honey which is produced on Mount Hy- 
met tus, in Attica, and derives its Name from that Mountain, is 
of all others the beſt. Next to that, is the Honey produced in 
the Cyclades, and that found in Sicily, known by the Name of 
Hyllaas Honey. That Species is beſt, which is ſweet and acri 
fragrant, of a yellowiſh Colour, not liquid, but glutinous 
firm; and which, when handled, is ſo viſcid, as, when drawn out, 
10 Grin back to che Fingers, This s Subſtance is of an-abſter- 
t ity, opens the Mout the Veſſels, and promotes an 
Rencetcn of the Humours; for which Reaſon it is very proper 
to be inſtilled into ſordid Ulcers, and Sinuſes. When boiled, is 
tinates disjoined and ſeparated Parts, if applied to them. 
An ment prepared of Honey, and liquid Alum, cures the 
Lichen: When triturated with foſſile Salt, and dropt into the 
Ears, it is good for mg Pains thereof: If uſed by way 
Glaze Nee not procecting from Cetebe, Þ fe 
ans Penis, not mci is 
cured, if for — pr Ave after Bathing, the Glans 
ſoftened with * the Eyes, and, when uſed, ei- 
way of an Ointment, or a Gargariſm, it cures Qui 
and Inflammations of the Throat and Tonfils: It 


Urine, allays „ and is highly beneficial to thoſe who have 
been bir by or here taken too la >, =p rig may 
Juice of Poppy, it exhibited warm, with Oil of Roſes. Honey, alſo, 
when uſed either as a Linctus, or a Draught, is good againſt the 


iſonous Qualities of Funguſes, and the Bites of mad Dogs: 

ut, when uſed crude, it inflates the and excites a 
Cough; for which Reaſon it is not to be aſe till it is ſufficiently 
deſpumated. Honey produced in the Spring is beſt; next to 
which is that obtained in che Summer; but chat with which the 
Winter furniſhes us is eſteemed the worſt of all, becauſe it is 
coarſe, and-produces ions on the Skin. 5 

The — — in Sardinia is bitter, becauſe, in that 
Country, the Bees principally feed on Wormwood : This Species 
of Honey is, however, an excellent Qintment,. nor for 
Freckles, bur, alf6, for other _ the. Face. Dio ſcorides, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 10. and 11. See LETHRON. | | 
ught to be heating, drying, 


ient, friendly to the Lungs, di 
—— and reſiſting the bad Effects of Poiſon: When 


Among the Learned it is not perfectly agreed upon, what Ho- 
nep n; r ſome aſſert it to be o 


nly a ſweet nectareous Juice, 
ba from certain Flowers by way of Sweat. This was 
the Opinion of Cordes, who informs us, that it is well known to 


2 


Hence, — —_ this 4like Dew falls, the Bees flock 
u ; 
th Hives, bu only to uſe it as Food, with which they 


: Hence the people a that theſe- Honey-like 
thoſe 2 but contribute no— 
But, ſuys 
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74 
: 
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have | Action, and whole Oeco- 
nomy and who are more — be truſted than ordinary 
Counery- who, without any Exatnination, \ em- 

obſtinately adhere to the Opinions and — ot 


Forefathers: For, ſays that lea Gentleman, with whom 
I heve obſerved, that aſter 2 Falk of theſe. Honey-like 

- x, — nd ph rad Na wy 
7 | with ſur priſing try and Expedi- © 
themſelves with Honey, which they convey 33 
: . reſpeRive 
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reſpectiye Hives; going and coming as often as they can, till 
the Heat of the Sun has diſſipated the Dew. Plz, in Hift. 
Natural. Lib. 16. Cap. 8. informs us, that the Honey-like Dews, 
falling from Heaven, are found in greater Quantities on the 
Leaves of the Oak, than on thoſe of any other Tree. And Dr. 
Butler, in his Treatiſe de Apibus, Cap. 6. tells us, that we are 
more indebred ro the Leaves of the Oak, than choſe of any other 
Tree, for the Preſervation of the Honey-like Dew, or Liquor, 

. which deſcends from the Air, and of which the Bees make 
Honey. And Theophraſtus, in his Book de Melle, affirms, that 
the Bees make Honey of the Honeydike Dew. Dale. 

' Without entering into any long Diſpute about the Origin of 
Honey, I ſhall only remark two Circumſtances; one is, that 
Honey will taſte of the Plants from whence it is collected, as 
Dioſcorides remarks, with reſpect to the Sardinian Honey; and, 
under the Article A£60LETHRON, we have ſhewn from unque- 
ſtionable Authority, that the Flowers of this Plant communicate 
their poiſonous Quality to the Honey which the Bees collect from 
them: This ſeems to render it highly probable, that Honey is a 
vegetable Production. 

e ſecond” Circumſtance is, that Honey, diſſolved in Water, 
ferments, and hence a vinous Spirit is generated; and this ſeems 
to put it beyond Diſpute, that Honey is a vegetable Subſtance 
for nothing in Nature yet diſcover'd will ferment, and yield a 
vinous Spirit, except vegetable Subſtances. 

Lemery gives the following Account of Honey. 

Honey is compoled of the moſt eſſential Subſtance of various 
Flowers, which the Bees extract, and convey to their Hives, as 
proper Nouriſhment : Theſe ſagacious Animals, having, with ex- 
quilite Contrivance, formed ſmall hexagonal Cellulz, in Plates 
of Wax, fill them with Honey, which they intend for their 
Winter Store. ff 

This ſweet Subſtance diſcovers itſelf in ſeveral Species of Flow- 
ers, ſuch as thoſe of common Trefoil, Roſes, and Gilly-flowers ; 
for if we chew theſe, eſpecially their inferior Parts, called the 
Ungues, contained in the Calyx, we 1 a ſweet and agree- 
able Taſte: This Subſtance, in the 

elaborated, as to render it perfect, and reduce it to Honey. 

Four Circumſtances principally contribute to render Honey 

: Firſt, The Warmth and Purity of the Air; for it is ob- 

rvable, that the Honey produced in hot Climates, ſuch as Lan- 

guedoc and Dawphiny, is generally better than that furniſhed in 
| colder Countries. It is, alſo, remarkable, that all the Places in 
the ſime Country are not productive of equally good Honey ; 

' fince a Mountain, for Inſtance, on one of its Sides, or Decli- 
vities, furniſhes tar better 1 than can be found in any 
other Part of it. But this Difference is, probably, occaſioned 
by the different Situations, with reſpect to the Influence of the 

Sun. 

Secondly, The Goodneſs of Honey depends upon the Bees, 
according as they are more or leſs tame, and of the domeſtic 

Kind; for ſometimes wild Bees take Poſſeſſion of Hives. 

Thirdly, The Goodneſs of Honey — upon the Paſtu- 
rage of the Bees; for, according to the Nature and Efficacy of 
the Plants they ſuck, ſo ey. produce an Honey more or leſs 
good and fragrant, We, allo, obſerve that the Places moſt pro- 

per for producing good Honey, are thoſe of the mountainous 

Kind, ſhelrer'd from the North Wind, and expoſed to the Eaſt, 
or South, becauſe in ſuch Places the Bees find Plants of a more 

aromatic, ſtrong, and efficacious Nature than elſewhere. Be- 

ſides, in ſuch Retreats, theſe Animals live with more Tranquillity, 
than in the Plaine... 

The Flowers rag <= 25 for the Production of Honey, are 
thoſe of Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Primroſes, Violets, 
Marjoram, Bablicon, Baum, Sage, Roſa ſolis, Penny-royal, Be- 

tony, Gilly-flowers, Marigolds, Lily of the Valley, Roſes, and 
the Egyptian Thorn. | 

In the fourth Place, The Goodneſs of Honey depends on the 

Method of preparing it, after it is taken from the Hives; for 
ſome times, according to the Management, the Honey produced 
in one and the ſame Stove is more or leſs beautiful and fine. 

Honey may be taken from the Hive at two Seaſons of 

the Year, that is, the Spring and Autumn. Bur though Authors 


are of different Opinions with reſpect to the Choice of theſe | 
different Seaſons, yet the Spring, to me, ſeems to be the moſt 


proper, for the following Reaſons ; firſt, At this time the Bees 
are in their greateſt Vigour, fince they then quit the Hive, take 
-Flight, and form new Colonies. Secondly, In the Spring the 
Bees fip the Dews, which fall copiouſly in the Month of April 
and May, and eſpecially in hot Climates, where, in ſoft and ſe- 
"rene Weather, this Dew is condenſed, on the Leaves of the 
Trees, into Grains as large as Coriander- ſeeds, and which are of 
a ſweet and agreeable Taſte ; this is what is commonly called the 
Manna of Briangon. Thirdly, The Spring is preferable, on ac- 
count of the Goodneſs and Purity of the Juices of the Plants at 
the Renovation of the Hear. 

. . There are two Kinds of Honey, one of a white, and another 
of a yellow Colour; 


ot the _ is ä without eo by 
laying the Plates of Wax, full of new-made Honey, upon Twi 
7 ng im wigs 


Ozier, or putting them into Table-cloths 
a | 


, and in the Hive, is o 


grow, if the Combs uſed are moiſtened with it every 


Julaps, in ſo large a 


acquires a ſomewhar ſaline Taſte ; and, if Water is 


MEI 


are tied to four with Veſſels under thern 
by which means there ſſows from theſe Cakes, or Plates, 

ax, an excellent, white, and beautiful Honey, which coagulates 
and is commonly called Virgin Honey. 

This 12 — Honey may, alſo, be obtained from the Cakes 

of Wax by Expreſſion ; but, when procured in this manner, it 
is not fo beautiful as the former. 
The yellow Honey is extracted from all kinds of Combs fourd 
in the Hive, whether new or old, provided they are full of Ho- 
ney. The Method of obtaining it, is, firſt, to ſqueeze the Cambs, 
and warm them with Water. Then, wrapping them up in Bags 
of thin Linen, they are ſubjected to the Preſs, in order to have 
the Honey ſqueezed out; the Wax, in the mean time, remains 
in the Bags, though ſome ſmall Portions of it always paſs thro 
them, as we afterwards find in diſtilling the Honey. 

The yellow Honey is moſt common, and prepared moſt uni- 
verſally. It ought to be new, concreted, and of a pretty thick 
Conſiſtence, of a yellowiſh Gold-colour, and of an agreeable 
Smell. In this Species of Honey the Alchymiſts ſearch for Gold, 
on account of its Colour, which, in ſome meaſure, reſembles 
that of this Metal. They, alſo, ſuppoſe, that in this Species of 
Honey they muſt neceſſarily find a large Quantity of Univerſal 
Spirir, becauſe it is drawn from Flowers, in which, they irnagine, 
this Spirit is more copiouſly concentrated than any-where elſe. 

The White or Virgin Honey is pectoral, excites Expectoration, 
aſſiſts Tranſpiration, reſtores and confirms the Strength, and 
renders the dy ſoluble. 

The yellow Honey is of a detergent, laxative, digeſtive, atte- 
nuating, and reſolvent Quality. 


ProcesEs vPoN Honey, ROM LEMERT, 
Diſtillation of Honey. 
Put four Pounds of good Honey into a large Earthen Cucur- 
bit; diſtil rhe Moiſture from it by a moderate Sande, 


till acid Drops begin to be diſcharged. Then remove the 
Fire, and preſerve this Water in © Sos. 


It will amount to twenty-five Ounces, be of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour, of a pretty agreeable Smell reſembling that of Honey, and 
of a ſomewhat acid Taſte. Ir is cordial, pectoral, aperien 
and makes Nurſes loſe their Milk, it they drink two Ounces 
it twice or thrice a Day: It is, alſo, good for making the Hairs 

z Or A 
{mall Quantity of it be put about the Roots of the Hats, by 
means of a Piece of Sponge. 


Take the Matter remaining in the Cucurbit, and put it in an 
Earthen or Glaſs Retort luted, and of which two Thirds 
remain empty. Then place your Retort in a reverberatory 
Furnace ; adapt to it a large Receiver, and lute the JunQtures 
carefully. — 4 the Diſtillation by a gentle Fire, for three 
Hours, in order to warm the Retort ; augment the Fire by 
little and little, and the Spirit of Honey, together with a 
ſmall Quantity of black Oil, will come over, in the Form 
of Clouds, which fill the Receiver. Continue the Fire till 
nothing more is yielded. Take off the Luting of the Veſ- 
ſels, and, by means of a Funnel lined with filtrating Paper, 
ſeparare the Spirit from the black and fetid Oil, of which 


there will be only a ſmall Quantity. Preſerve both the 
Spirit and Oil in Phials, 


You will have twelve Ounces of a dark-red-coloured Spirit, 
which deeply tinges the Fingers with an Orange-colour, not to 
be effaced ſooner than eight or nine Days, and of an highly ein- 
pyreumatic Smell, tho not very diſagreeable, and of an acid, 
bub. and pungent Taſte. . 

his Spirit is an excellent Aperient, and may be put into 
Quantity, as to render them very acid. 
The Spirit may be tectiſied, by diſtilling it with a Sand- heat 


from a Glaſs Cucurbir, 8 keeping that which aſcends laſt, 
| EM as the moſt ſtrong a 
0 


efficacious. It is uſed to cleanſe 
Ulcers, and conſume fungous and luxuriant Fleſh. 
The Oil is accounted good for a Caries of the Bones. 
There will remain in the Retort twenty-ſix Ounces of a 
Matter, which is black, bighly ſpongious, and inflammable in con- 
ſequence of the fuliginous Subſtance remaining in ir, If this 


Matter is ſubjected to Calcination in an Earthen Veſſel over 


a brisk Fire, it is, at firſt, kindled, like an ordinary Coal; but is 
not, like that, reduced to Aſhes ; for it will preſerve both its 
Form and Colour, and only loſe five or fix Ounces by a Cal- 
cination protracted for ten Hours. This Matter, when calcined, 
red u 
it, it ferments-almoſt like Quick-lime. It is manif of 3 
caline Quality, ſince it produces an Efferveſcence with Acids. 
From this calcined Caput Mortuum of Honey, we may 


Lixivaition and Evaporation, obtain a Dram and an half of a bed, 
alcaline, acrid, and 


rating Salt, which is of an apericyt 
Quality. and proper for reſolving and attenuating viſcid Humours, 
oſe of it is from half a Scruple to two Scruples. Boer- 

12 12 | haaeve, 


Hande, however, ſeems to ſay, that a fixed Salt cannot be obtain'd 
from the Caput Mortuum of * 9 


Very large Veſſels are neceſſary for the Diſtillation of Honey 
becaule . a great deal of empty Space for its Rare- 
fact 


ion. 

The Water firſt obtained is call'd Dew of Honey, and is ge- 
nerally diſtilled by means of a Vapour-bath. It is clear like 
common Water, ſmells like Honey, and is inſipid to the Taſte, 
though, at the ſame time, it contains an Acid, for it renders 
Turnſole red. It is highly eſteemed, and much uſed by Chy- 
miſts, becauie they imagine it full of an univerſal Spirit, capable 
of contributing to the Generation of Gold. I could never diſ- 
cover any other Virtues in it than thoſe of the common Water 
of Honey, than which it, alſo, operates more weakly. 

The Water of Honey makes the Hairs grow, becauſe it opens 
the Pores : For this Purpoſe, ſome mix the Juice of an Onion 
with it, and diſſolve in it a little of the Dung of Mice, in order 
to render ir more efficacious. ; 

Sometimes we find in the Receiver a ſmall qc Wax, 
ſeparated from the Honey, with the Spirit, in Diſtillation. But 
it the Honey uſed is pure, no Wax will be found. 

Honey contains a great deal more Oil than is ſeparated from 
it by Diſtillation, ſince a Portion of the Oil always remains in- 

timately mixed with the Water and the Spirit; for if theſe two 
diſtibd Liquors are ſuffered to remain in a State of Ret for 
ſome Months, a ſmall Quantity of Oil is precipitated to the 
Bottom, and ſome Portion, alſo, adheres to the Sides of the Vel- 
ſel; for the Oil which ſubſides is rendered heavy by the Salts with 
which the Fire mixes it ; and that which adheres to the Sides of 
the Veſſel grea ly reſembles Tartar, not only in the Figure and 
Diſpoſition of its Parts, but, alſo, in its acid Taſte. 


The Spirit of Honey, when rectiſied, is My ow, but 
i 


ſomewhar yellow; its Smell is empyreumatic, and diſagreeable; 
its Taſte loſes ſomewhat of its Acrimony. And this is what 
we call the Spirit, or Acid, of rectified Honey. 

We find in the Bottom of the Cucurbit uſed in rectifying the 
Spirit of Honey, a tartarous Matter, of a black Colour, an em- 
pyreumatic Smell, and of an acid penetrating Taſte. This Mat- 
ter is good againſt Aphthæ, or ſmall Ulcers, formed in the Mouth. 
It is, alſo, proper for deterging Wounds, and reſiſting a Gangrene ; 
and is, properly ſpeaking, a Tartar of the Spirit of Honey al- 
ready mentioned. If the rectified Spirit of Honey is put in Di- 
geition with L-af-gold, it diſſolves a ſmall Portion of that Me- 
tal, but wi hout producing any ſenſible Efferveſcence. Ir, alſo, 
diſſlves Iron, Lead, and Silver. 

The Coal, or black Matter, taken from the Retort after the 
laſt Diſtillation of Honey, is almoſt infipid ; but, when chew'd 
gives ſome taint Indications of Salt, perceptible to the Taſte. If, 
after the firlt Calcination, and a Separation of the Salt by Lixi- 
viation, we dry it, and repeat the Calcination, it takes Fire as be- 
fore, and is not reduced ro Aſhes, but is no more alcaline, but in- 


ſipid, and yields no more Sm. 
uantiry of this Coal, reduced 


[f we lay upon a Paper a ſmall 
to a groſs Powder, and either hold a Knife, touch'd with a Load- 


ſtone, tuffciently near ir, or gently move the Powder with the 
Knife, we forthwith perceive a great many Particles of the Coal 
attracted by the Knife, and adhering to it, in the ſame manner 
as Filings ot Iron do to a Load-ſtone: This Experiment ſhews, 
that the Coal of Honey contains a certain Portion of Iron, ſince 
we have not hitherto diſcovered any Matter capable of bein 
attracted by the Load-ſtone, beſides Iron. See the Memoires < 
PF Acad. Royale des Sciences, for the Year 1706. ; 
Though Honey, in its natural State, is poſſeſs'd of an highly 
ſweer Taſte, yer none of its Principles, when ſeparated, retain 
that Reliſh of ir ; on the contrary, we find only theſe Principles to 


be acid, acril, or ſaline, whilſt the other Parts are inſipid, and 


the natural Taſte of the Honey loft. It is, alſo, impoſſible fo 
to remix theſe Pi inciples, as again to produce a ſweer Taſte; for, 
in order to this, there muſt be a very exit Mixture of the Acid 
with the Oil, or the Sulphur. The Oil alone is vapid, and paſles 
over the Nerves of the Tongue, wichout making any Impreſſion 
upon them. The Acid, on the contrary, in ſome meaſure, ſti- 
mula'es and irritates theſe Nerves, ſubſervient to Taſte. But, 
when thele to Subſtances are united and combined, the Particles 
of the Oil ſo embrace the acid Particles, as, in ſome "meaſure, 
to abſorb them, and prevent their exciting the ſame Irritation; 
however, they till irri:ate enough to give a gently penetrating 
Quliry to the Oil, which is their Vehicle, and produce upon 
tic Nerves ſudiervient to Taſte, the agreeable Senſation we call 
Sweetneſs. This Reaſoning is agreeable to what is obſerv'd in a 
great my Exper mens; tor from all ſweet Subſtances we ob- 
tain, by 
being diſuni ed and ſeparated, there no longer remains any Sweet- 
ness. Sweetnels is, allo, produced by exactly mixing an acid 
with a ſulphuteous Matter; tor, if we diflolve Lead in Vinegar, 
the Solution will be ſveet. 
every time we mix acid L:quors with oleous or ſulphu eous Sub- 
ſtances, the Mixture will he ſweer, ſince daily Experience convinces 
us of the contrary ; for, in order to produce Sweetnels, the Acid 
mult be intimately ucorporated with the Ou, which is frequently 


, the Cask ſo as to 


iſtillacion, an Acid, and an Oil; and thoſe Principles 


ar ir does not, from this, follow, that 


| | - 
done by Nature, but rar Art; fince, for that Purpoſe, a 
_— Combirzrion of Plindoles "not eaſily hit upon, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Lemery Cours de Chymie. 


Processts von Honey, FROM BOERH A AVE. 


Honey, diſſolved by Water, affords, by Diſtillation, a Water im- 
. 3 only 2 the arp of Honey. 
Take one Part of pure and perfect na:ive Honey, and fix Parts 
of pure Rain-water: Mix them well together, and diſtil 
them in a Glaſs Veſſel, with a moderate Fire. The rift 
Vapour collects in watery Drops ſcattered upon the Inſide 
of the Alembic-head, without running down in Rivulets, 
though rwo Thirds of the Water * drawn off: Nor 
bas this Water any vinous Odour, but only that of Honey, 
which often retains the Fragrance of che Flowers whence 
the Bees collect it. All the Water, which thus comes over, 
quenches Fire; and, upon drinking, proves very inſipid, wich- 
out heating, or inebriating. | 


REMARKS. , 


Hence we learn, that the moſt elaborare Juices of Plants, pro- 
duced and perfected in the Cell; of Flowers, and thence col- 
lected by the Bees, contain nothing at all of that Spirit which 
they atterwards yield by Ferm-ntacion : Whence we clearly 
ſee, that the Action of the Sun upon the Juices of Plants, ſo 
long as they remain therein, can never produce the requilite 
Effect of a true Fermentation; and, conſequent!y, that pure 
Honey has not any heating, drying, or conſtringing Virtue, but 
one which is attenuating, dererging, relaxing, ſtimulating, 

and ſaponaceous; whence it has excellent Effects both in chi- 
rurgical and internal Caſes. For this Reaſon, ſcarce any thin 
was more celebrated by the antient Phyſicians than Hydromel, 
or a Mixture of Honey and Water, as being attenuating, 
bene purgative, ſtimulating, yet without Heat. Our 

oney-water, however, diſtild in a Balneum Mariz, receives 
a certain Virtue from the Spirits of the Flowers lodged in the 
Honey; and thence is accounted extremely uſeful in the way 
of Collyrium, and Fomentation, applied in Inflammations or 
Obfirudtions of the Eyes, as being, in ſome meaſure, the 
Waters of the Flowers which afforded the Honey. Our pre- 
ſent Proceſs, likewiſe, holds in certain freſh-expreſſed and in- 
inſpiſſated Juices of Plants, as of Manna, ihe Pulp of 
Sugar, and Tamarinds ; which, alſo, when mix'd with Water, 

treated in the ſame manner, afford no vinous Spirit. The 

ſame holds of other thinner Juices, as thoſe of Berries, Sum- 
mer-fruits, the Birch, the Vine, and the like; which, alſo, 
upon Diſtiſlation, afford no inflammable Spirit; ſo that che 
Procels is univerſal. 


Honey diluted with Water, and fermented. 


Dilare Honey with ſuch a Proportion of Rain-water, that the 
Solution may ſupport a new-laid Egg on its Surface; this 
is called Hydromel. Fill an upright Cask with it, O as to 
leave the Tap-hole, which is now at the Top, open : Place 

keep ic conſtantly heated to ſeventy De- 

ces. The Liquor will ſoon begin to ferment, with all the 

igns of Fermentation: Let it continue thus, till the Opera- 

tion be entirely ove”, when the Liquor will have a ſweet 

ſpirituous Taſte, and is to be kept in a cloſe Veſſel, under 
the Title of Mead, or Met heglin. 


Mead, prepared by Fermentation, according to the laſt Proceſs, 
affords an inflammab/e Spirit, and a Vinegar, by Diſtillation. 


Pour a Pint of boiling Water into the Still; light up the Fire, 
that the Water may .continue ſtrongly cs then pour 
in Mead that has been long kept in a cloſe Veſſel, leavin 
a third Part of the Still empty; the Fire is now to be N 
and the Matter kept N ſtirring with a Stick, to con- 
tinue the Maſs well mixed. When almoſt ready to boil, clap 
on the Scill-head, and carefully regulate the Fire ſo that the 
Head may grow thoroughly hor, and the Spirit may _ 
ſufficiently quick through the Worm. Thus an excell 
vinous Spirit will come over, not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
that of real Wine; and the Time it continues to run muſt 
be obſcrved, that this Spirit be kept ſepatate. When it is 
all come off, if the Receiver be c another watry, 
white, ungrateful, Liquor will follow. 


REMARKS. 


This Proceſs affords an Example of the Diſtillation of Spirits 
trom a fermented Liquor, rogether wich 2 Caution 
required. The Remanzer of the Mead, rhe Spirit is 
drawn off, ſtill contains ſomething nu rimental; and che Cafe 

is the Came in Ber. Bur if rhis Mater be artificially creared 
according ta the Proceis of Fermentation, (ee ALcomor) 

K 


- 


— 


de aſſured there was nothing amiſs in the Honey, 
got the like Quanti 
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ſt cannot be made to ferment again, but it will 
vapid, without rurning vinous, ſo as to 
thus it gradually corrupts more and more. 


ProcessEs on Hoxkr, FROM FILSON. 
TincTuRE or Howntvy. 


Take a Pound of pure Virgin-honey ; deſpume it in a clean 
Earthen Pan, 6K ro it three gk of pure Salt of 
Tarcar (or any other fixed Salt), finely pulveriz'd : * Stir 
them well together, and an Ebullition will ariſe; ſtay till 
it is over, and take of the Scum, and put the Mixture into 
a Cucurbit uncut, and pour upon it one Pound and an half 
of tartarized Spirit of Wine : Clofe the Mouth, and ſet it 
in a Heat of Digeſtion forty-eight Hours. Agitate the Mat- 
ter three or four times a Day, and in that time the Spirit of 
Wine will have charged itſelf with the pureſt Part of the 
Honey. Decant it from the Fæces into a' new Cucurbit, 
lute on the Head and Receiver, and draw off one halt of 


w ſour and 
Spirits; and 


the Spirit of Wine in a gentle Heat. That which — — 
"= a ſweet thick Tincture, being an excellent pecto 
edicine. 


Its Dole is from forty Drops, to two Drams. 
* 


Sweer Honey WATER. 


Take of good French Brandy, one Gallon ; the beſt Virgin 
Honey, and Coriander-ſeeds, each one Pound ; Cloves, one 
Ounce knd an half; Nurmegs, one Ounce ; Benjamin and 
Storax, each an Ounce; Benilloes, Number four; the yel- 
low Rind of three large Lemons. Bruiſe the Cloves, Nut- 
megs, Coriander-ſeeds, and Benjamin; cur the Benilloes in 
ſmall Pieces: Put all into a Cucurbit, and pour the Brandy 
to them; and after they have digeſted forty- eight Hours, 
diſtil off the Spirit in Balueo Marie. 


To one Gallon of this Water add, of Damask-roſe, and Orange 
Flower-water, each one Pound and an halt; of China Musk 
and Ambergriſe, each five Grains: Firſt grind well the 
Musk and Ambergriſe, with ſome of the Water, and after- 
wards put all together into a large Matraſs; chake them 
well, and let them circulate three Days and Nights in a gentle 

Heat. Then let all cool; filtre, and keep the Water in a 
Pnial well ſtopt for Uſe. 


This Water I often made for King James II. It is an Anti- 
paralytic, ſmooths the Skin, and gives one of the moſt agreeable 
ts that can be ſmelt. Forty or way {kr put ino a Pint of 
clean Water, are enough to waſh the s or Face with; and 
the ſame — — to Punch, or any Cordial Water, gives 2 
moſt pleaſant Flavour. Wilſon. 

It is remarkable, that Honey was uſed by the Antients, in the 
Compoſition of their Antidotes and Theriacas, as in Mithridate, 
the Theriaca of Andromachus, commonly call'd Venice Treacle; 
and Fracaſtorius has follow'd their Example, in the Compoſition 
of his Contection, call'd Diaſcordium. ow, Honey I appre- 


hend to be very proper Ingredient in ſuch Compoſitions: For 


it opens the other Ingredients by fermenting ; extracts, and, in 
ſome degree, alters their Virtues, and unites them in one com- 
mon Efficacy. Beſides, Opium, and other Narcotics, which are 
frequently directed in the Antidotes of the Antients, are corrected 
by Honey; agreeable to which, is the Remark of Disſtorides, 
that Honey relieves the Diſorders excited by r the Juice of 
the Poppy. When, therefore, we make any of theſe Antidotes 
with Diaco dimm, a Medicine reſults from the Compoſition, of Vir- 
tues very different from thoſe of one which is made with Honey. 
Aad this deſerves the ſerious Confideration of Phyſicians who 
2 Diaſcordium, or any of the other Antidotes made with 
wm. 

With reſpect to Honey, one farther Remark is to be made, 
which is, that there is a Peculiarity in ſome Conſtitutions, which 
renders them incapable of bearing the leaſt Quantity of Honey, 
without exceſſive -Gripes, Vomitings, and Unealineſs. And in 
Others, it operates as a Poiſon ; an Inſtance of which we find in 
the Philoſophical TranſaFions, as follows. 

One Mr. Morley, of Bury St. Edmunds, in an aſthmatic Diſtem- 
per, was adviſed! by ſome to take a Spoonful of good Exgliſßi 

oney; which being done, the Patient fell into an univerſal 
Swelling, -as if he had ſwallowed the worſt of Poiſons. Mr. 
Goodrich (who is my Author) preſcribed a common Sudorific, 
which, in com time, relieved him; and that they might 
they afterwards 
at another Place, which was given with the 


very ſame frightful Event, and the Party was cured with the ſame 


kind of Swear. 


The like Example has been more than once related to me by 
a noble Lady in Ireland, who having received a {mall Hart on 
her Leg, and the Surgeon (unknown to her) mingling, in the 
Application to be made to it, a little Honey, (for which ſhe had 
an utter Averſion) the Place affected ſoon after. rankled and 


Sew ſo bad, that the Lady was conſtrained to ſend for him, 
3 2 Sg 


to H 
Other with 
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who had apply'd it, who, being acquainted with her Antipathy 
immediately removed that Plaiſter, and aby an- 
good Succeſs, Philoſ. Tranſ. 

I don't know, that Phyſicians have ever directed any Remedy 
for Diſorders excited by Honey; but I muſt relate what has more 
than once happen'd to myſelf, when I was rendered very _— 
and affected with ſevere Gripes, and a Diarrhcea, by too plen · ul 
an Uſe of Honey. On theſe Occaſions I was very much inclin'd 
by my Appetite to eat Salt- meats, and indulged myſelf with J-an 
Bacon broiled, from which I found conſiderable Relief Whar 
renders this Obſervation, which, has a very trifling Air, of more 
Importance, is, that I find Dioſcorides, Aetius, Oribaſus, Fan ur 
LEgineta, and Attuarins, all recommend falt Aliments (vag *) 
as a Cure for Diſorders excited by the Uſeof the — — 
cleotic Honey mentioned under the Article A£60LETHRON. 
ſhould imagine, alſo, that copious Draughts of Chicken water, 
made ſo as only juſt to taſte of the Chicken, as directed by Sydex- 
bam tor the Cure of a cr, would have a very good Effect in 
Gripes ariſing from the Uſe of Honey, eſpecially it, at the fame 
time, 4 of the ſame were injected. 

J ſhall end this Diſſertation on Honey, with the Character 
— gives of it as a Medicine 3 fi ſt remarking, that it is 4 po- 
Pular Remedy for the Scone and Gravel, and that not a bad one. 

The medicinal Virtues of Honey, ſays Quincy; are many and 

eat, in'omuch that there is no Author, from the moſt ancient 

imes, but makes mention of them, eſpecially f om the divine 
Hippocrates, down to this Age. It is very penetrating and de- 
rerging, and is, therefore, good in all Obſtructions, eſpecially 
from viſcid and tough Humours. In Infarctions and Stuff of 
the Breaſt, it isof great Efficacy, and wonderfully — 
pectoration. In ſhort, there is no Diſorder from Phlegm, or 
any __ is the Produce of a cold Conſtitution, in which 
it is not ſerviceable. But in thin and hot Habits, it is not good. 
It was antiently uſed as Suger-ts now ; and great Pity it is, that it 
is not at preſent nere . It does great Service to ſuch as are 
troubled in a Mornip wich thick :ough Phlegm, with which the 
cannot be ea til it is hawk'd up, though it gives much Diffi- 
ning to do it. For this Purpoſe, it is very conve- 
niently eat over Night upon a Toaſt, or diſſolved in any w rm 
Liquor. Some affirm, it will deſtroy Worms, drank in Milk. 
It has been much uſed in Surgery to cleanſe foul Ulcers, either 
by immediate Application, or waſhing them with Liquors, in 
which it had been diſſolved. 


Mxl. AcverTiacum. See Korrriacbu UNGUENTUM, 
MeL Au rhos ATU. Honey of Roſemary, 


Take of Roſemary-flowers freſh-gathered, a Pound ; of clari- 
fied Honey, three Pounds: Mix them together in a Pot, 
and keep for Uſe. 


MeL ELatiNgs. Honey of PauPs Betony. 


Take of the clarified Juice of Paul's Betony, and of clarified 
Honey, each four Pounds; and. boil to a due Conſiſtence. 


This was never directed before the laſt College D.ſpenſatoty, 
either by the College, or in any other Diſpenſatories, that I have 
met with. 

Mal. HELLEBORATUM. Honey of white Hellebore. 


Take of the Roots of white Hellebore, dry'd, and cut into 
Slices, one Pound ; of common clear Water, fourteen 
Pounds : Let them infuſe together for the Space of three 
Days; and then leiſurely evaporate to the Conſurnprion of 
half the Quantity of Laer and boil up, when rained, 
by ſtrong Expreſſion, to the Conſiſtence of Honey, with 
three Pounds of the white Honey. | 


MeL Mencvrale. See Bonvs HxzNRicus. 
MzL MorRorRuM. Honey of Mulberriet. 


Take of the Juice of Mulberries, both of the Tree and Shrub, 
athered unripe, and before Sun-riſe, and depurated by 
kde, each one Pound and an half; Honey, ſtrained and 
deſpumated, two Pounds : Let them ſimmer together in a 
gentle Heat, to a due Conſiſtence. 


MeL Rosa rum. Honey of Roſes. 


This is made from one Pound of the Juice or Infuſion of red 
Roſes, and two Pounds and an half of Honey, boiled to- 


gether into 2 ence. 
MzL Sapon1s. Honey of Soap. 


Take of common Soap and Honey, each four Ounces ; Salt 
of Tartar, half an e; Furmitory-water, two Drams ; 


Mix them together. | | 
This ſtands recommended as a good thing to ſcour and whi 
the Skin; bur ic may, alſo, be put to a much more important Ule, 
and will frequently do great Service in the Gout, and rheumatic 


Paita, 


— 
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Pains, if it be well rubbed into the Part affected; but it is ſo pe- 
, netrating, as ſometimes to raiſe a Bliſter, and at firſt may enrage 


the Pain, | 
Fot theſe Purpoſes, great Improvements may be made, with 
the Addition of due Qpanticier of Camphire and Opium. 


Mat. VioLAczunu, Honey of Violets, 


Is made altogether as the Honey of Roſes ; but it is little uſed, 
and therefore ſeldom kept in Readineſs in the Shops. 
Honey of Roſes is frequently preſcribed in Gargariſms, and, in 
many Intentions, as a cooling Detergent. 

ELAMPODIUM. ack Hellebore, thus called from 
Melampus, the firſt Diſcoverer of its Virtues. 

MELAMPYRUM, | 

The Characters ate; 

The Leaves are conjugated ; the Flower is monopetalous, per- 
ſonated and bilabiated, the upper Lip being galeated, and the 
lower entire. The Fruic is round, bicapſular, and full of Seeds 
reſembling Grains of Whear. 

Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of this Plant; which are, 

1. Melampyrum; com purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 234. Raii 
Synop. 3. 286. Boerh Ind. A. 236. Tourn, Inſt. 173. Triticum 


vaccinum. Offic. Melampyrum multis, ſive Triticum vaccinum. 


4 B. 3. 439. Raii Hiſt. 1. 774- Melampyrum purpureum. Ger. 
I 


Crateogonum flore vario. Park. Theat. 1326. COW- 


WHEAT. 
It is called Cow-wheat, becauſe it is grateful Fodder to Black 


Cattle; it is commonly found among the Corn in foreign 


Countries, but is not, as far as I can find, of Eng/z/Þ Growth. 
Melampyrum, ſays J. Baubine, has hitherto been of no Uſe in 
Medicine, but has lain neglected. Cluſius writes that in thoſe 
Parts of Weſt Frieſland and Flanders, where it is very plentiful, 
it vitiates the Bread, and makes it black; and that thoſe who 
feed on it are moleſted with a Stuffing or Heavineſs of the 
Head, as if they had eaten Darnel. He has often, he ſays, ob- 
ſerv'd Bread diſcolour'd with this Grain, but never found it ill- 
taſted nor eſteemed the more unwholſome by the Country- 
ple, who do not trouble themſelves to ſeparate it; and Ta- 
ernemontanus aſſures us, that he often eat of this ſort of Bread, 
and that he found it very ſavoury, and not at all hurtful, Raiz 
Hiſt. Plant. 
2. Melampyrum; luteum; latifolium. C. B. P. 234. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 236. Turn. Inſt. 173. Cratæogonum. Offic. Cratæo- 
onum album. Ger. 84. Emac. 91. Crateogonum vulgare. Park. 
Thea 1326. Melampyrum ſylvaticum flore luteo, five Satureia 
lutea 688 J. B. 3. 441. Raii Hiſt: 1. 775. Synop. 3. 286. 


WIL W-WHEAT. 
It grows in Woods, and Places adjacent, Thickets, Hedges, 
and ſhady Places, about the Roots o Oaks, and other old Trees, 


in almoſt every Country of Europe. | 

It flowers in June and July, and the Seed is in Uſe, which, 
as Dioſcorides ſays, ſtimulates to Venery. ; 

The Name Melampyrum is compoutided of wires, (Melas) 
black, and Tvg3s, (Pyrus) Wheat, becauſe it mult reſemble 
Wheat, and is, alſo, an eſculent Grain: Ir is ſaid b ymany,that, it 
mixed with Wheat, it affects the Head; but this, again, is con- 
tradicted by many others. Hiſt. Plant. * * Boerhaa v. | 

MELANAGOGA, wiarardywya. Medicines which purge off 
black Bile. 

MELANCHLOROS. waadyyawgs. An Epithet for certain 
Troches, deſcrib'd by Paulus gineta, L. 7. C. 12, And like- 
wiſe of a Plaiſter deſcrib'd by the ſame Author, L. 7. C. 17. 

MELANCHOLIA. See MANIA. 

Erratic Melancholy is that Species of the Diſorder, which 
moſt generally ſeizes Patients in the Month of February. It is 
ſo called, becauſe thoſe who labour under it, cannot remain for 
an Hour in one Place, but continually wander about, without 
knowing where they go. It is by the Arabians call d Kutubuth, 
from an Animal, which, as they inform us, perpetually moves 
up and down on the Surface of 1 aters. 

Under erratic Melancholy, the Patients, as we have already 
obſerv'd, are in continual Motion, ſhun Company, love ſolitary 
Places, and know not whither they wander. The Colour of the 
Body is yellowiſh ; the Tongue dry, like that of a Perſon ſcorch d 
with Thirſt ; the Eyes dry, hollow, and never diſcharging any 
Tears; the whole Body dry and parched ; and the Countenance 


- overcaſt with Gloom, Horroc, and Sadneſs. Such melancholy 
Patients are more timorous than others; for which Reaſon they 


love Solitude, wander in the Night, and ſeek for Concealment 
about the Sepulchres of the Dead, and other ſolitary Places. 
They endeavour not to meet human Creatures, and, if they 


ſhould unexpectedly do fo, they do not look at them, nor ſee 


them; 


which is undoubtedly —_ to their unaccountable 
and Fear, in conſequence: of which they ſuſpect and ſhun 
every thing; or becauſe they do not advert to external Objects, 
ſince their Fancies are always employ'd,. and their Thoughts con- 


tinually dwelling on the Repreſentations of their Fancies. They 
* ſeek after ſolitary Places, that they may not be diſturb'd in thoſe 
Speculations, on which their exorbitant Fancies brood; juſt as 


/ 3 


.. choly, fince ir 


. deep 


rally ſeizes the Patient ſuddenly, w 


- ſee; hear, nor feel; whereas in a 


MEL 


the Studious in their Senſes ſhun Company, and all thoſe other 
Objects, which are capable of drawing their Minds off their 
favourite Subject. Their Legs are generally full of Ulcers, 
which cannot be conſolidated, fince by the continual Motion 
the peccant Humour is ſolicited ro the 
e Cure is almoſt the ſame with that of common Melan- 
oceeds from the fame Cauſe, and only differs 
in ee, and the Commixture of the Humours. For this Rea- 
ſon, the melancholic Humour, which affects the Spirits in the 
Head, and diſpoſes the Brain to the Generation of the like Spi- 
rits, is to be corrected and evacuated. Then the Head is to be 
corroborated, and its Intemperature reduc'd to a due State 
moiſtening and moderately heating, or rather temperate Cephrlic? 
In this Diſeaſe copious Veneſection is uſeful, either at one Time, 
or repeated Intervals, as the Condition of the Patient requires. 
Bur, above all Things, Sleep is to be carefully procur'd, fince 
nothing contributes more to the Removal of this Diſorder. Pur- 
ive Medicines are, alſo, to be frequently repeated. Some Phy- 
cians, when other Meaſures prove ineffectual, order the Pa- 
tients to be laſh'd, till they forſake their wild Fancies, reſume 
their Reaſon, and become obedient. But I doubt whether this 
Practice is ſafe, ſince the Dread with which this Species of Me- 
lancholy is attended, may by this means be increas'd, and the 
Patient more expoſed to Danger. ; 

The oppoſite of this erratic Melancholy is the apoplectic 
Melancholy; for as in the former the Patients are reſtleſs and 
wander about from one Place to another, fo in the latter eve 
Circumſtance is revers d; for the Patients appear ſtupid, hex? { 
being apparently deſtitute of a Locomotive Faculty, ſeem to be 
fix'd to a particular Place. When they lie, they care not for 
Ing Dany; when they ſit, they care not for riſing ; and 
when they ſtand, they will not walk, excepr forc'd to it by their 
Friends, or the By-ſtanders They do not ſhun Men; but, tho? 
they ſeem attentive to what is ſaid to them, yet they make 
no Anſwer to it; and, being penſive, and wrapt up in the 
Contemplation of other "Things, they do not attend to 
the Objects of Sight and Touch. They fleep and watch b 
—_— = _ 32 * held to their Mouths, drin 
ike other People, and in theſe and the like Thi 
tractable, and eh manag'd. TE ny 


Tho? this Diſorder is pretty rare, yet Jacobus Janus fur- 


| Niſhes us with a remarkable Inſtance of it in a Clergyman of 


about thirty Years of Ape, who, having a larger Fund of 3 
ſition than Senſe, falſly imagined chat "Alrmjgh God —2 
ver be reconcild to him, on account of the trifli Miſcarriages 
of his Youth ; for which Reaſon, he thought himſelf unworth 
of the Sacred Function he bore. In conſequence of this fooliſh 
Notion he labour'd ſo much under the fatal Influences of De- 
ſpair for a whole Spring and Summer, that he frequently at- 
tempted to lay violent Hands, both on himſelf, and on his 
Wife, at which times he ſeemed to act in conſequence of a certain 
Paroxyſm. But in the Autumn, the Violence of his Diſorder 
being allay'd, he remain'd preternaturally melancholy, and 
could not be induc'd to ſpeak, tho* he utter'd frequent and 
Sighs. 'Tho' he ſeem'd chearfully to liſten to the conſola- 
tory Diſcourſes of his Friends and Acquaintances, endeavour- 
ing to remove his Grief, and ſooth his anxious Thoughts; yer 
he could never be prevail'd upon to make any Anſwers to 
their Queſtions ; tho he was frequently heard to invoke God 
in a manner which teſtified Deſpair and Horror. For ſome 
Weeks after not a Word could be extorted from him; tho he 
was often ſolicited to ſpeak. He ſlept well in the Night; and 
in the Morning, when he wak'd, appear'd penſive, and, as it 


were, immoveable in his Bed. When rais'd out of Bed, and his 


Clothes pur on, he ſtood like a Statue, only with this Difference, 
that he put his Hand to his Head and Temples ſpontaneouſly. 
He ferch'd deep Sighs, as melancholy People do; when puſh'd 
forwards, and led by the Hand, he walk d; when brought to a 
Chair, or Seat, he ſat down; when forc'd to fit at Table, he took 
the Aliments given him by his Wife, and drank as other Perſons 
do, when advig'd to it. His Diſorder laſted during the whole 
Autumn, but began to be diminiſh'd about the middle of the 
Winter; ſo that at laſt he became capable of exerciſing his 
Function; tho? he remain'd dejected for a long time, becauſe 


- he was naturally of a melancholic Habit. 


The diagnoſtic Signs of this Diſorder are ſufficiently obvic 
from what has been faid. There is a great Difference — pu 
Catoche, and apoplectic ng” fince the former gene- 

ſt the latter invades ſlowly. 

In the former, the Patient is depriv'd of Senſation and Motion; 
whereas, in apoplectic Melancholy, both theſe are retain'd, tho 
the Patient cannot uſe his Senſes ſo quickly as ſound Perſons do; 
becanſe their Fancy, being employ'd on certain Objects, cannot 
advert to others. In a Catoche, the Patients ſometimes neither 
plectic Melancholy do 
all theſe, tho* they do not teſtify in Words, that they do fo. 
In a Catoche, the Patients y have their Members recain'd 
in the State and Poſition they are plac'd by the By-ſtanders; 
whereas, in apoplectic Melancholy, the Patient is capable of 
moving his Members. Thoſe, alſo, who labour under 2 Catoche, 
| | have 


= 


h 
ave theu Eyexopens « and cannot PER which Symptom is not 
obſerv'd in apoplectic Melancholy. Sennert. Oper. * 1. 
Part 2. 
MELANDERINOS, tene. "The: Name of a "Sea: 
""MELANDRYUM. A Name for the Leue, left 
ame J ; 
que Been A lum, unge. See BEE W. 5 
MELANORRIZ ON. Hrenfelſius is guilty of a0 Error in 
ſaying that Dioſcorides calls by this Name the black Hellebore; 
I ſuppoſe he means Po/ tg for Melanorrbizon, perarippit or, 
h is one of the black Hellebore, in Dieſtorides, 
4 C. 15 Lo Oren, * bim Caftelizrs, have both run 
into the ſame: Miſlake, probably aftet ibe Example of Brem. 
felſias. Gelen, in bis Exegeſis, explains N pice, the Rove 
of the aromatic Aſpalat | 


| MELANPSITHIA, «: n Cetuin black. Wes 


— thus calld by Hasſtoriden, L. 5. C. 9. It is Seniv's, x" 
nee locks _ 5 Joy, Pleaſure; or Exhilaration. 
eu RIA, Nr ruin. See CHALCITIS. | 
- MELANT HET UM. 1 , E,. Oil of — 
mention d b Dioſcorides, L. I. C. 46. [ 
"MELANTHILM, dee NiogbLa. + * 
MRLANURUS. Ofc... Aldrov. de Piſe 62, Rondd, L 1 
Rai Icheh, 340. 2 Synop. Pilc. 131. Bellon. de Aquat. 269 


Geſn de ey: 42. Salu. de Aquat. 181, Charlt. Piſſ. 15. Jonſ. 
de Piſc. WII BLACK-TAIL. 
is a Fiſh-caken in the Mediterranean Sea. ig eaten broitd, 
it ha the Sight, and the Broth thereof cures the Colic, n 
e d by Kyranides; Dale. 
hs MELANZANA, A Name for the Melongena ; fra. du. ' 
aces. 


"MELAONES, or MELONES,., Black Worms found in 
Meadows in the Moth of May, which, when bruis d, emit an 
agreeable Smell. Certain yellow Beetles are, alſo, thus call'd. 

MELAPHRODITO 
C. a. recommends this as effectual in curing the Bite of à Vi- 
per; bur I cannot find what Plant he means, neither do I know, 
that it is mention d by any Botanic Author. | 

. MELAS, pines, black, is an Epither apply d by antient Au- 
thars.i in Medicine in a peculiar Senſe. to the Colour, or Vang 

alſo, to ſome particular. Remedies, In Confotmi | 
in th 1 e a Perſon who has a black or 2 . —.— pre- 
js > Wa ally « diffuled over his Skin, as in the black Jaundice, is 

AE Mrs, or Metancunos, 2505 
(from wines, black, and X ge, the Skin) 6 Epid. pa 2. 4 
27. In this Paſſage ſome Copies for fe- read 

x., , (melanchlorus). Which is. 


— 


* 
Black inclining to 9, Green, 


plow or a pale-dark Colour {ſee. pion of Neue is the 
ord aſed by Aretaui, in his Deſcription of elancholy, or Or 
black. Ble. 

NsLAIN A, plane, is ſometimes uſed by crates mr y. 


to ſignify the ſame as Nor Hor xi, r chole). black Bi 
been Lib. de How. and in the Paſſage, Lib.. 29, de. 
Morbis, u #441. 0 pd ſa, « He votnits black Bile, re- 
< ſembling Fæces | To this Paſſage Galen ſeems to have an 
e in his iv Except, where be ſays, HA, Aiſiſai 2 i; bi- 
n fange Ne. 88 * Melaina the Diſeale, the 
« Matter 21 which conſiſts black Bile, is ſo called.” 
MELAINA Nusos, 44Aare vie@-, the beck Dog There 


are two Deals, to which Hz — . app bes the Epithet i 
N black, by way of Diſtin 2 L366 Aefcribed by 


him at the End of his ſecond Book 7 0 

In the firſt the Patient, he ſays, vomits et k Bile like. Fzces, 
ſometimes bloody, and ſometimes reſembling, ſecondary Wine, ſive 
at = times like the. u or black Juice, of the Poly pus, or 
Cuttlefiſh, and ſometimes ſour as Vinegar 3. ſometimes he throws 
up a thin ſort of Phlegm and Saliva, and ſometimes 2 greeniſh 
kind of Bile. [0am . When che Matter. gjected by 
Yam mit is 355 8 4 25 it ſeems Ts ſmell _ Fe rs he 

the Mouth and Fauces are inflawed with Vomiting, 

Teeth are ſet by e, and what js votnited ferments- on the 
Ce. After Vomiting, | the Patient finds hirnſelf ſornewbar 

dligved ; be 2 bear Faſting, nor dares to eat fr 
2h in t 2 is moleſted with a Rumbling of the if 
Sor 0 the Saliva; ; nd, after Eating, he feel a 
Wer ana NG ne, the V "with 5 Pain of 
5 Breaſt and W Jo ins thry BID 5, there 
a Pain in the Side, with a flow Fever, Head aDim- 
0 'Sight, an Heavines of the Legs, and a F i of the 
he ſecond ack Diſeaſe ny ee 6884 wich ihe 

Sy s: The 
four, Lb 


and his Eyes of a paliſh, 
his Skin, is Agr bis 2 weak * 


0 —— 
5 the * continues, the more. formidable, it . 


4 'Yomirs 115 all Sesſons, diſcharging a thin % ik 
by Diſt Wation, to he Quantity, perhaps, of i 
BrRocHTHVUs He f requently vomits up By” 

s witht ble and Þ Rogen AR by Teng ge 


ih 8 


I be ſore-· mentioned Pa 
Herba. Attius, Tetrabib. 4 Serm, 1. 


Re Wars Ob. 117. Gallus Indicus 


atient is_extenyated, and becomes 


* 


M 


E 
e 


er mig 


I | 


and he is moſt 
{weer and ind oily Things See Monaye Nu Ni- 


8 5 2 


60 Wee to pout over the 8 

« macerated in a Solution of th cli 80 ode 

of this Place ſeems to be 4. Cap. in 

the 22 At fine tum 1. — 22 77 2 

ducendum os atramentum. ſcryptorium. oft, deinde ſtelpro id. 

radendum ; If neither then the Fiſſure appears, you are to co- 

© yer the Bone with Ink, nl then. apply ihe Lentil. And 

Paul we are to on the Bone ſome 

ee e or A. bich —— with. But whe- 
ting Ink, or ſome other black Medicine, —— 


W e in the Place before quoted, directs to wall, 
on the Bone, it is certain that e 2 

in his Eregeſe, — he ex 2 
Words, zun dg eu 


74 tel. r 
icine) is he — 
, epic, may infer, 


£0 taught us in his Book of Ulcers.” 


t by theſe Words is meant * 3 whoſe Compoſi- 
tion is uncer ſince we meet with bing exp relati 
thereto in t reatiſe; and, — . — Book 7 


cers is im "a, or we take this black Medicine for 2 72 
Compoſition among thoſe there deſcribed, an oy for Atremen- 


tum Scriptorium, which is no-where ment 
ain 1 


de Cap. yg rg 
ciently corrupt; we may, 1 from it, t rr Lag 
u. gdpuerey, Hippocrates means bas d black W 
which is to be poured upon the Bone, in order Sy 
ted; and whether this be Caricon, 


deep the 9 ＋ bg 
deſcribed Book Of Ur or ſome other Compoſition 


there 4 or writing Ink, it is a of ſmall Import- 
ance. In the ſpurious Addi to D th fir Book of rr 
de Morb. there is 4 Nack Meg 7 N HA, d 
rected to  prepar'd of th of the Sm, and Flog 2 
ſeparately, 80 mixed. 

LASMA, eek A Sugillation, or Bult Tv turns 
wick th N, according to Gelen, is Word, and 

1 Rowan ; 

—_ 13 2 fort of Food, of a refrigerating and ood: 


e Uſe among the Romans: It ſeems to be a fort of 
3 MM. and Pow 
„E Cap. 37; r ae 
10 


See 5. *. under an Averhon to ＋ * a. 
iet; among 

he a vile = eating of Melca, W Ky twang an, is mw 1 75 

This is confirmed by Conſtantine, Lib. 18. d. Atricultura, who 

aſſures us, ta Meca wa ae be Mie ited in a ne 

earthen Pot, firſt, well ſeaſon'd wich bo ling-hor V 


— 


which means there was 2 Seaton of 88 thicker 
rom ere it appears, as we ſaid 


the Milk from the Whey; F 


33 to be a e mel. ar n 
MELE, 4 Pro l 9 80 $12 11 

MELEAGRIS. Das des Oyle, 249. Gall. eve 

Aldrov. Oriith. 2. 25. 8 . de Avib. 426. Charlt, Exer. 81. 


5 1 Avib. 


The Fleſh is 2 5 or . and ſtimula · 
tive to Venery. The Food of Tur keys is principally of 3 
Subſtances, and the habitual Exerciſe not Thy e eat; 

Salts are not very much exalted: Keel 6. to M T; 


when young” . 


"Hater . Relender 


90 a 
l Os. lies.” eee 
et: e ike the 


1 * g 77: 
N 12 See Ml., wiki or wes 


Hig: = CaeTa 
MELI 


2 E eine b +44 eres . 5 


ts 82 is 
Leaves are 


etta. 


ee al. 


ike thoſe of Burnet, "and d 
wer is tetra and _ancunalous; ſome. of the Perals re- 
ſembling 4 Fan, and others a. Cone: Aue e is like a Bladder, 


> corner d, wann, en 
12 6 


| M'E'L 
Boirbhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 


1. Melianthus; Africanus. H. L. 414. Pimpinella, ſpicata, 
waxima,” Africans. Act. Hafn. 2. 58. n 


2, Melianthus; Africanus; minor; ſcetidus. Commelin. Rar. 4. 


5. Tod. alt. Plaut. | 
hum, or Melianthus, from ia, Honey, 


It is called Melianth 
nd 40, a Flower, that is to ſay, Honey-flower ; becauſe in 


Africa its Flower tranſudes Honey). 

The Inhabitants of Africa, when exhauſted with Heat and 
Thirſt, crop the Flowers, and ſup the Liquor: This Liquoe 
is much in Uſe the Horrentots, to ſtrengthen and re 
the Spirits; for which Purpoſe it is very effectual. Hiſt. Plant. 
1 Boerhaav. | 

LIAS. The ſame as Ml wos. 
MELICA. A Name for the Au; Arundinacrum; ſub- 
rot undo ſemine ; Sorgho nominatum. 

- MELICERIA; peaixneie. The fame as HYDaRTHROS. 

' MELICERIOLA. A ſinall Meliceris. | 

MELICERIS, deu, g. An encyſted Tumor, thus called, 
becauſe it contains a Subſtance like Honey, See TUMoR. 
. ex Meliceris imports the ſame as Cx lo, or 

RAVUS. | 

” MELICHROOS, z,. Of the Colour of Honey. 

' MELICHROS, wsaxpo5. Sweet like Honey. | 
© MELICRATON, waixze#or, from pa, Honey, and xe9v- 


your; to mix. Hydromel; Water in which Honey is diſſolv d. 
- MELIEDES, Nun,. An Epithet of Wine, importing a 
Sweetneſs and Flavour reſerbling thoſe of Honey. 


” MELIGEION. Blancard explains this, a fetid oleous Hu- 
mour, of the Conſiſtence of Honey, | diſcharged from Ulcers, 
complicated with a Caries of the ſubjacent Bone. 

MELIEOTUS, 

The Characters ate; N 

The on is & naked Capſule, (not hidden within the Calyx, 
as in Trefoil) 

Flowers grow in Spikes. | 

' Boerhaawve mentions twelve Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Melilotus; fruticoſa; lutea; vulgaris; vel Officinarum. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 29. Melilotus. Offic. Melilotus vulgaris. Park. 
Theat. 719. Raii Hiſt. 1. 95 1. Synop. 3. 331. Melilotus Germanica. 


Ger. 1034. Emac. 1205.' Melilotys Offfcinarum Germanie. C. B. P. 
Trifoliam odoratum five Melilotus vul- 


1. Tourn. Int. 407. 
33 # "4 


garis, flore luteo. 370. MELILOT. 
The ordinary Melilot has a large, woody, | rading, white 
Root, from which ſpring many ſlender - chanel d ſmooth Stalks, 


two or three Feet high, baving at every Joint three oblong, 
round - pointed, green Leaves, ſet together upon one Foot-ſtalk, 
ſerrated about the Edges, and frequently gnaw'd by Inſects. The 
Flowers grow on long Spikes, being yellow, in Shape of Tare 
or Pea-bloffoms, but much leſs; to each of which ſucceeds a 


ſmall, rough, round Pod. The whole Plant, but eſpecially the 
_ Flowers, has a ſtrong pleaſant Smell. It grows frequently among 
the Corn, and in ges; and flowers in June. The Leaves 


and Flowers are uſed. 

They are accounted mollifying, diſcuſſing, diffolving, and eaſ- 
ing Pain; and therefore are frequently ordered in Stuphs and 
Cataplaſms yer Inflammations, hard Tumors, and any kind of 
Swellings. e Melilot-plaiſter made of this Herb, boiled in 
Mutton- ſuet, Roſin, and Wax, is 8 and good for 
Wounds, but is chiefly uſed in dreſſing of Bliſters. 

The only officinal Preparation is the Emplaſtrum Meliloti, 

ple. Miller's Bot. Off: See EMPLASTRUM. 

his Plant gives hardly any Tincture of Red to blue Pa- 

Perz it is acrid, bitter, ſtyptic, odoriferous, and gives a ſlight 

auſea, when chewed; by which, it ſeems, its Salt very much 
reſernbles the natural Salt in the Earth, united wich a great deal 
of eſſential Oil, and terreſtrial Parts, f 

For, by the chymical Analyſis, the Melilot, beſide a great deal 
of acid Phlegm, yields, alſo, a good Quantity of Oil of Earth, 
3 1 7 an urinous Spirit, volatile, concrete, and fixed Salt 
very lixivial. e 

herefore this Plant is aperitive, reſolvent, and lenifying. The 

Ptiſan made of the To of it, and Chamomile, is excellent for 


green 


the Inflammarions of the lower Belly, for the Colic, Retention 


of Urine, Rheumatiſm, and gen in all Caſes where it is 
necetfry to facilitate the Courſe of the Humours by ver > 
The diſtilled Water of the Flowers of Melilot has a wel 
agreeable enough; but Cæſalpiuu obſerves, that it increaſes and 
retains that of other aromatic Waters, with which it is mixed; 
for which Reaſon it is uſed in the Eav d Corduc. The Melilot 
is uſed in the carminative Clyſters, lenifying and reſolvent Cata- 
laſms. For the Clyſters they boil the Flowers of Melilot and 
hamomile in Tripe-broth, and add ſome Drops of Oil of Anis 
to the Decoction, ſtrained the h a Cloth. For the Cataplaſms 
| boi} two Roots of Lilies, witt*an Handful of Hemlock and Hen- 
bane-leaves, and three Pugils of INI Strain all through 
a Sieve, and mix with it ſome Drops of fetid Oil of Tartar. 
The Juice of Melilot-flowers, or their Infuſion, in boiling 
Water, very much aſſwages the Inflammation of the Eyes, eſpe- 
cially if, after having taken it from the Fire, there be added a 


a Virtue of heating in a very 


1 — with one or two roundiſn Seeds; the 
* 


MEL 


liccle camphorated Spirit of Wine,  firained thr Linen 

3 to ſeparate the 1 phire. eee, Tour 6 
r mitigating a 5 following. Fomentation is 

proved 1 : 2 


Take the Herb Melilot, and true Pellitory of the Wall, of 
_ bands * of Betony, one Handful : Mix them, 
| them in Water, and therewith frequently ſoment 
the Breaſt. Simon Paull, | 

The de M of Meſue, is an excellent Anodyne, 
and diſcuſſive not only ne? but of cold and grofs 
Matter, in external Tumors, even thoſe of the Liver and Spleen. 

Whereas Dioſcorides fays, that Melilot is ſweet-ſcented, he is 
to be underſtood of the dry'd Herb, becauſe, when green, it has 
hardly any Smell at all, but, when dry, is v 
ſerved, aſſo, by Theopby „ Lib.6. de Cauſ. Plant, 

Melilot is ca Camerarius, and the Italians, Trifolium Ca- 
ballinum, Horle-refoil,” becauſe Horſes are very greedy of it; 
and in England it is ſometimes fown for the ſake of 
Fodder for Horſes and Cattle. Raii H, P. 

It takes the Name Melilot from ja, Honey, and Ae, Lorne, 
a ceſebrated Plant among the Antiencs, not from its ſweer T 
for the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit, are bitter, but becauſe there 
1 3 which the Bees gather ſweeter Honey, or more 
in Quantity. 

The Leaves, beſides their emollient Quality, are endued with 

yur manner, by their aromatic 
Quality; the Flowers are, allo, aromatic and emollient, and, 
therefore; reckoned 3 or Pectorals; but they are more 
uſed outwardly, as emollient, diſcutient, and anodyne; on 
which accounts they are ſerviceable in all ſorts of Inflammations, 
particularly of the Urerss, Teftes, and Aus, as well as in ne- 
phritic and arthritic Pains. The Seeds are diſcutient, aperient, 
aromatic, and reſolvent. Of the Flowers immers'd in Oil is ex- 
ſſed an Oil, to which new Flowers are added, and the ſame 
| repeated, till it becomes a Balſam of Melilot, which is an 
excellent Medicine; for it preſerves from Putrefaction, and con- 
ſolidates in an extraordinary ee. The Seeds, reduced to a 
Flower, compoſe a Plaiſter, which is highly emollient and re- 
ſolvent. The Decoction of the Leaves and Flowers taken in- 
wardly is very good to cleanſe the Paſſages obſtructed by Cold. 
A Decoction of the Tops of the Plant is good for 
tions of the Inteſtines, the Colic, Retention of Urine, and the 
Rheumatiſm ; they are preſcribed, in Conjunction with Chamo- 
mile-flowers, in ale Plaiſters, and Fomentations. Hiſt. 
Plant. Boerh. adſcript. 

2. Melilotus; fruticoſa; candida; major. M. H. 2. 161. Tri- 

folium odoratum, ſive Melilotus wulgaris, flore candido. J. B. 2. 
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3- Melilotus; lutea; minor; floribus & ſiliculis, minoribus, - 
ſpicatim, & denſe diſpoſitis. M. H. 2. 161. 

4. Melilotus; lutea; ſeminis pericarpio, magno, rugoſo, ro- 
tundo, albo. M. H. 2. 16 T. Boer h. Ind. A. 2. 29. Melilotus vera. 
Offic. Melilorus Italica. Park. Theat. 719. Melilotas Tralica ſive 
Patavina. Ger. 1033. Emac. 1204. Melilotus Italica folliculis 
res => C. 0 . Tourn. _ w=_ Melilotus magno ſemine 
rotundo, rugoſo. J. B. 2. 317. ii Hiſt. 1. 951m. ITALIAN 
MELILOT. £3 N * 

It is a Native of Italy, but cultivated with us in Gardens, and 
flowers in July. The Herb and Flowers are uſed, and agree in 
Virtues with thoſe of the common Melilot. Dale. | 

5. Melilotus; minima; recta; lutea; filiquis craſſis, curtis, in 
capitulum congeſtis; ſemine Fcenigreci. M. H. 2. 162. | 

6. Melilotus; capſulis Reni fimilibus, in capitulum congeſtis 
T. x Trifolium pratenſe, luteum, capitulo breviori. C. B. P. 
js. 2 pratenſe, luteum, mas, flore minore, ſemine multo. 

B. 2. 380. | | 


7- Melllotus; major; odorata; violacea. Tarn. Inft. 407. 
Boerh.Ind. A. 2. 30. Lotus urbana, Trifolium odoratum. Offic. Lotus 
hortenſis odora. C. B. P. 331. Lotus ſativa odorate annua. : B. 


fragrant, as is ob- 


2. 368. Trifolium odoratum. Ger. 1025. Emac. 1195. Park. 
F Hiſt. 1. 950. SWEET TREFOIL. | 
is Trefoil has large hollow, chanePd Stalks, divided into 
many Branches full o Leaves, three wing together on 
Foot · ſtalks, which are longer and broader than Melilor, 1 
a little about the The Flowers grow in ſhort 
Spikes, ſer on very long Stalks, of a pale-blue Colour, bei 
ſmall and'papilionaceous, ſet each in a particuldr Calyx, and ſuc- 
ceeded by fliort Pods, containing two or three mall yellow Seed; 
The Root is woody and fibrous, periſhing after Seed-rime. The 
whole Plant has a very Smell, like Fenugreek-ſeed. It 
from: wh us in Gardens only, and flowers in Fave. The 
erb and Seed are uſed. 5 | 
vulnerary Plant, and pre- 


This is, by many, accounted a 

to Melilot, to keep down Inflammations in Wounds, to 
cleanſe-foul ſordid Ulcers,” and to diſſolve hard Swellings; an 
Oinrment or Plaiſter being made therewith, as with Melilot. The 
Seed is diuretic, and reckoned, by Galen, to be an Alexipharmic; 
but it is rarely uſed. Miller's Bor. O . | 8 
I N 


. This Spetics is what is meant in the Shops by the Name of 
Lotus, and Trifolium odoratum, without the A to this laſt 
of Bit»minoſum. Its Virtues are moſt conſpicuous in the Oil, 
— with that 4 che — lot,” but in 
more celebrated Degree, as it ex other in Fragrance. 
Dale ſays, it is alexipharmic, anodyne, diuretic, and vulnerary. 
Hiſt. Plant. Boerb. adſcript. 


; I « Maximo. 
peltatum, Creticum. C. B. P. 329. Prodr. 14a. J. B. 2. 381. 
9. Melilotus; ia; minima; foliis eleganter inciſis. 
10. Melilotus; Orientalis; folliculis rugoſis. 
Creticus; lureus. 


11. Melilotus; 2 | | 
retica; humillima'; humifuſa ; flore albo, 


that he does not know of any medici- 
nal Virtues it is poſſeſs d of. 
MEeL1LOTUs, QUINTA, T RAGE. A Name for the Coronilla ; 
herbacea; vario. 
nw foregoing Species of Melilot, Dale mentions the 
wing; | . 
— ALTIss IMs. Offic. Melilotus vulgarit altiſſima 
fruteſcent, flore luteo. Ind. Med. 75. Tourn. Inſt. 407. Herb. Par. 
289. WOODY MELIL Or. 
5 This Species of Melilot muſt not be confounded with the 
common Melilot; for, being cultivated in the French King's 
Royal Garden, it never becomes ſo tall, nor ſo ligneous. The 
Stalks of this are four or five Feet high, firm, hard, chanel'd, 
branched, ſet wich Leaves an Inch and an half long, ſeven or 
eight Lines broad, obtuſe and notched ; thoſe towards the Top 
are much narrower, and a great deal more pointed; they are 
ſuſtained by Threes, by a Pedicle an Inch and an half long. The 
Flowers are yellow, diſpoſed in a Spike; their Standard is three 
Lines ; the Wings ſhorter and narrower, as is, alſo, the 
Keel. The Em is ſhort, (mooth, and divided into five 
Points; out of its Bottom ariſes a Pointal, which becomes a 
little Cod, a Line and an half or two Lines long, almoſt round, 
_ wrinkled, opening into two Parts; containing rediſh--Seed, al- 
moſt round, and a little flatiſh. - This Plant has leſs Smell than 
the common Melilot ; ir flowers in July and Auguſt; its Seed 
is ripe in September. Martyn's T. ore. | 
| MELIM LUM, jprsaiunacy. A fort of ſweet Apple, men- 
TENG ns bats brite. 3 
- MELINUM, .piiaocr. A ad aromatic Ointment, 
impregnated with Quinces, the Pr of which is deſcrib d 
by Dioſcorides, L. 1. C. 55. Paulus AMgineta directs another Me- 


thod of this Oil, L. 7. C. a0. | 

MELIN M EMPLASTR M. Galen, in his Treatiſe de 
Comp. Medic. per Genera, L. 2. C. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. and 11. deſcribes 
ſeveral Plaiſters under this Title, which are ſo called on account 
of their Colour. Thus he takes notice of one afcrib'd to Au- 


dromachus ; another to Menetus ; another to Serapion; and an- 


other to Hera. 
- MELIPHYLLON. Baum. | | 
MELES, MELIS, MELUS, MELO, or MELOTUS, are 
different Names for the Badger. See Taxvus. 1 4 | 


MELISSA. | 

The Cure — bulou nd uinquefid, the Segments 
* e is , tu 8, 2 qu 

being diſpoſed in dach a manner as to make it bilabiated. 
The Galea is erect, roundiſh, and bifid; the Beard tripartite. 


The Flowers, which ars produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
are not whorled quite round the Stalk ; they are generally fix in 
Number, three on each Side. ; * | 
 Boerhaave mentions ſeven of this Plant ; which-are, 
1. Meliſſa; bortenſis. C. B. P. 229. Tarn. Inſt; 193. Boerh. 
Meliſſa. Offic. Ger. 558. Raii Hitt: 1. 570. Me- 
lifja vulgaris. Park. Theat. 40. Helifſa vulgaris adore Citri. J. 
: — — Meliſſa, Apiaſtrum. Chab. 417. BAUM, BAULM, 


The Roots of Baum are long, ſlender, and c , ſhoot- 
ing out, in the Spring, many ſquare Stalks, two or three Feet 


S 


5 


3 
4 


J 


5 


owing narrow towards the End, indented about the 
1 ſhort ſmall Hairs of a pleaſant Lemon - 
It is bur thinly ſet with Flowers, which grow at the 
the Leaves, ſeveral ſet together on each Side the 
of a white Colour, galeared and labiated, ſet in 
by the Side of each-Cluſter of Flowers are ſer 

Leaves. It grows only in Gardens, and 
The whole Herb is uſed. 


* 
ng 
Calyces 
very- ſmall 
flowers in July. 


af 


5 


ic 
and contagious Diftempers : Outwardly applied, it helps che 
ing'of Bees and Waſps, ?ren 


- 


or Lochia, 
t 


; having at every Joint two roundiſh Leaves, broad at Bot- 


MEL 


The only officinal of Baum is the Siraple-water + 
for the Virtues of which, fee AQUa- 4 
Baum is reckoned Cardiacs, and is much extolled by 
Foreſtus for the Syncope and Palpitation of the Heart. It is 
commended by tivs for the Pally, Vertigo, and other 


cold Aﬀections of the Brain, being boiled or macerated in Wine, 

and drank. And Gratarolas commends it for ſtrengthening the 

ſharpening he Wit, in whatever manner it be 
at Service, alſo, in a Retention of the M 
m 1 


byſteric Diſorders; and correct a | 


The Women in Fraue bruiſe. the und 
make them up with Eggs, Sugar, and Roſe-water, into 
which they bake, and give ro Women in Labour; or newly 
delivered, under a great Loſs of Streng h, or not well cleauſed 
from the Secundines. Outwardly, it is of Uſe in Bath ſor the 


Uterus, and in Cataplaſins for the poiſonous Stings of Ws 
and other Iaſects. C. Hoffman adviſes to it ä 
Pre parations in the Spring, before the 


Flowers appear, becauſe, 
in time of flowering, it Icnells of Bugs. g * 


For the Mania, 5 


Take of Leaves of Baum, one Handful; cut them, and in- 
fuſe them in four Ounces of, Spirit of Wine: To which 
2 balf a Dram of Pearls prepared. The is wo 

poonfuls. 


This Preſcription was a Secret, in the Poſleſſion of a certain 
Family of Moxrpelier. . Riverius. If you deſire, ſays Simon Paul- 


lus, a Remedy againſt Melancholy, I preſent you with what 
follows: ? b 

Take of Conſerve of Baum, one Ounce ; of z and 

Bugloſs, each half an Ounce ; Confettion of ermes, 


one Dram; with Syrup of the Five opening Roots. 


By conſtant raking of this, after the previous Uſe of Univerſals, 
I remember, he ſays, a Virgin, who was freed from an obſti- 
nate Melancholy, attended with a Chloroſis, and reſtored to 
= former Hea on wy | 
t is uſual with our women, ſays the ſame Author 
provoke the Menſes with 12 of 1 Baum ; and I —— 
lays one or two, who ſucceſsfully try the Experiment upon 
themſelves, by wearing freſh Baum in their Stockings,” or 
Shoes. Many, afflicted wich a Trembling of the Heart, and 
iven over by Phylicians, have been cured only by Water of 
um, mixed with Manus Chrifti to a proper Conſiſtence, and 
— . — large Doſes, in the Time of the Paroxyſm, 
Flat. \ 
It is called Meliſſa, from pin, Honey; 'becauſe the Bees are 
very much employ'd in 2 Honey from this Herb. 
is, alſo, called Mehſſophyllum, from wat, Honey, and pia, 
a Leaf * — a fs ewes bs a Bee, becauſe the Bees 
are much deli with-it : And Citrago, from Citrem, a Ci 
becauſe it — the Smell of a Cen ; Tag N 
This Plant is endowed with excraorflinary Virtues ; for Plea- 
ſantneſs of Taſte and Smell no Herb exceeds it. The Leaves, 
infuſed in Wine, impregnate the ſame with its grateful Scen:, 
and render it an highly uſeful and comfortable Medicine in all 
melancholy Affections; for it mightily exhilarates, being very 
cordial. expreſſed Juice has, allo, an Aſtringency, and is good 
for thoſe who are 5 to Melancholy, and hypochondriacal 
Flatulences ; and, i fuch Caſes, it is always proper to be exhi- 
bited, though atrendant on hor Diſorders, "The Herb, freth+ 
gathered, and infuſed in half Wine and half Simple-water, cold, 
or drank after the manner of Tea, afſords great Relief to me- 
lancholic Patients. If it is infuſed in Rhemſb Wine, with an 
Addition of Honey, it is an excellent Cordial, as I myſelf have 
found from ce.” From this Circumtance, Naturaliſts, 
in their Reſearches after che Nature of Plants, as, allo, Crolliut 
and — have affirmed, that the Leaf of Baum reſembled 
an human Heart. This Herb is ap excellent Remedy for hyſteric 
Women, fince it wonderfully exhilarates the Spirits. Women 
ſubject to Rurnblings of the Inteſtines, Eructations, and Syn- 


copes, are greatly ' by Baum- leaves, bruiſed; and held to 
the Noſe, in the Paro of theſe Diſorders. A medicated 
Wine, prepared of this Herb, is bighly beneficial in gouty Rheu- 


matiſos, and afthritic Pains, provided it is daily uled. By Di- 
ſtillation an Oil is obtained from this Plant, which ſmells like 
4 Citron A Decoction of the Leaves corroborates lax Gums. 
An Inſuſon of it with Wine, Ale, or Water, contributes greatly 
to the Cure of that Species of Melancholy, which draws its 
in from a Defect of Spirits. It is commended againſt Epi- 
Madneſs, Barrenneſs, Apoplexies, Palſies, 'Vertigos, and 
Faintings. It is beneficial in Crudities of the Stomach, Ob- 
ſtructions of the Menſes, and a Retention of the Lochia. It 
removes the fetid Smell of the Br and is ſerviceable to 
thoſe who labour under a Retention of Urine; -- — it is 
alps, 


uſed in Cataplaſms, Baths for the Feet, poiſonous Stings of 
CAT 28 "17 - 4 J \; $3 4 ts 2 p 3 


2 zue Midfortanes of a like Nature. Hiſt. Plant. adſeript. 
rhaa v. * 5 e 
2. Meliſſa; minor; & humilior. Flor. 2. 76. 
3. Meliſſa ; Romana; molliter hirſuta; & graveolens. 
4. Meliſſa; peregrina ; caule brevi; plantagmis folio. T. 193. 
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Gallitriabum, folio rotamdiore, flore' magno, violaceo. J. B. 3. 
, 4 Melia ; humilis ; latifolia ; maximo flore, N 
Towrn. Taft. 193. Boerh. Ind. 1 16%.  Pſendo-meliſſa. Offic. 


Meliſſophyllum Fuckſii, Park. Theat. 40. Meliſſa Fuchſti. Raii 
— 1 mtg Waka 690. Melia adulterina mans 
ampli Polit & floribus nam xr ati davis.” J. B. 3. 233. Lamium 
montanum Meliſſe folio. C. B. P. 331. Raii Hiſt. 1. 561. BAS+ 
TARD BAUM. 2-::- & 

We muſt not confound this Plant wich that which Ceſ- 
alpinus has called Meliſſa altera; Which is the Meliſſa Romana, 
3 Mor. H. R. Bl. | 
It grows in ſeveral Woods in the Weſt of England, as about 
ne De vanſlure, and Haverfordweſt in Pembrokeſhire. R. 
Syn, Ed. 3. 242. 

” The Creſt "* this Flower is ſometimes entire, and ſometimes 
cut like an Heart, It flowers in May and June. The Flowers 
are diſpoſed in u ſimple Ring; they come but three at moſt, 
out of the Boſom of each Leat, which makes the Number of fix 
at each Ring. Theſe Flowers have each of them a Pedicle, 
coming immediately out of the Stalk, which is not branched. 
Out of the Boſoms of the lower Leaves there uſually comes but 
one Flower, out of the middle ones two, and out of the upper 
ones three. The Empalement confiſts of rwo Lips, the upper 
one of which is a little reflexed, and lightly divided into two 
lictle Points, the under one being uſually cut into three Segments, 
and ſometimes only into two. 

It is excellent for a Suppreſſion of Urine : Put two Pounds 
of-it in an Alembic, with an equal Quantity of Herniaria; ſprinkle 
them with Salt, add a little Water, and leave them in Digeſtion 
three Days; after which diſtil them in Balneo Mariz : Coho- 
bate the diſtilled Water three times upon freſn Herbs, bruiſed. 
Keep the laſt Water in a Bottle, well ſtopt. In a Suppreſſion of 
Urine give, every four Hours, four Ounces, mix'd with as much 
White-wine; und anoint the lower Belly, the Perinzum, and 
Region of the Kidneys, with the following Oil; infuſe in the 
Sun, for three Days, or boil gently in the ſame Oil, an Hand- 
ful of Betles, ren Cantharides, and a Scruple of the Seed of Ammi. 
A Clyſter may be given of the Decoction of Mallows, Meliſſa 
Tragi, Herniaria, and two Drams of Chips of nephritic Wood. 
Martyn's Tournefort. | X | 

6. Meliſſa; humilis; latifoliaz maximo flore albo. T. 193. 

7. Meliſſa ; quæ Bugula Luſitanica; odorata; Cory. 4. 
odorata, Lufitanica, M. H. 3. 39. Clinopodium, Luſit anicum, 
ſpicatum & verticillatum. T. 195. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


167. 
Ml. issA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of MoLpavica ; 
which ſee. a | | 

Mxr1ssa FRUrIcosA. A Name for the Galeopſis ; Hiſpanics ; 
1 Trucrii folio. | 

ELIssa MoLuccana. A Name for the Molycca ; and for 
the Molucca ſpinoſa. 5175 

MELISSOCHORTON, waraixeoov. In Engliſh, Bees-grafs. 
The Word occurs in N. Myrepſus, Sef#. 1. Cap. 74. and im- 
ports the fame as MEL18sa, Baum. 

MELISSOPHYLLON. A Name for the Meliſſa ; humilis; 
GC maximo flore purpuraſcente. 

ELITAA, or MELIT A TERRA. Earth of Malta. 
See CRETA. | wr Bel 
MELITERA, ANA t. The Name of a Powder for ex- 
ternal Uſe, deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap: 13. and 
recommended by the fame Author, Lib. 4. Cap. 40. as a good 
Application to hollow Ulcers. 8 

FMELITISMOS, p3aliopmis. A Linus prepared with Honey. 

MELITITES, p#Ailirns. This ſometimes fignifies Hydro- 
mel; but, more 3 a Sort of Stone; which is the | 
| s Melitites, Offic. de Laet. 142. Calc. Muf. 276. Boer. 
416. Matth. 1385. ; Mellitites. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 668. Me- 
bites. Agricol. 606.' THE HONET- STONE. 

This Stone only differs in Colour and Sweetneſs from the La- 
pis GalaRtites ; and the Effects produced by both are, accordi 
to  Dioſcorides, the ſame. | But, according to Galen, it is ſome- 
what more hot and abſtergent than the Galactites. Agricola, 
in Lib. de Nat. Foſſil. affitms, that the Galactites and Melitites 
are produced in the ſame Lime - ſtone Rock. Wormizs diſtin- 

iſhes between the Moroethus, the Galactites, and the Melitites, 
in the following manner: The Moroethus yields a milky Juice, 
which is deſtitute of the Sweetneſs of Honey, and 
of a white nor cineritious Colour; but the Galactites is of a 
white or cineritious Colour, and yields a milky Juice, without 
any Taſte of Honey ; whereas the Melitites is of various Colou 
and yields « milky Juice, as ſweet as Honey. But Fo. de Les, 
in his Book de Gemmis & Lib, diſtinguiſhes between theſe 
three Stones in the following manner: That which is of a cine- 
ritious or black Colour is the Galactites; that which is yellow, 


is neither 


MEL 
- 


in Colour reſembling Honey, is juſtiy called che Melitites; 
whereas that which is greeniſh is the Moroerhus, which ſhines 
like a Gem more that any of the others. Dale. 


MELITTOMA, e. A Confection, or Sweermeat; 
9 ith Honey. Some Authors, by Miſtake, write it 
Melitema.” jb Ott ring rh Aft 757 


MELITZANIUM. This Word occuts ſeveral times in N. 
Myrepſus; but his Commentators are not certain hat he means. 
Fuchſius — it to be the Melambium ſylveſtre. A 

ELLAGO. _ Any Medicine, which has the Conſiſtence and 
SweetneſFof Honey, is thus | W 


F 
% 


MELLIFAVIU The fame as MzLicE xis. | 
MELLISODIUM: Burnt Lead. Rai Aus. 
MELOSI. Earth+worms. Fohnſon. Ir Or teen 

| MELO. 54 e e ee als YA 
The Characters are 


rann 

All the Species produce an oval, ſmooth, chanebd Fruit, di- 
vided into three Capſules, which are cut into two Parts, and 
full of oblong Seeds. | M OV Tags 

Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which are; 

1. Melo — oe C. B. P. 310. Tourn. Inſt. 104. Boer h. Ind. 
A. 2. 77.” Melo. Offic. Ger. 8 917. RaiHiſt: 1.644. 
Park. Parad. 525. Melones. J. B. 2. 242. MUSK-MELON. ?} 

The Vine, as it is uſually called by Gardeners, which bears 
this Fruit, has long trailing Stalks, furniſhed with ſeveral Tendrls 
or Claſpers, and is rough and hairy, as well as the Leaves, which 
are ſorewhar like Cucumber-· leaves, but rounder. The Flowers 
are yellow, of the ſame Shape, bur larger than thoſe of the Cu- 
cumbers; and are ſucceeded by pretty large oval Fruit, ſometimes. 
as it were, divided into ſeveral Parts by deep Furrows, running 
lengthways, and other times having the Outſide covered with a raiſed 
Net-work. Its Inſide is of a rediſ Colour when ripe, of a very 

leaſant Scent, and of a ſweeter Taſte than the Cucumber, 

ving a great Quantity of flat oblong Seed included in a moiſt 
watery Pulp. Melons are ſown yearly in the Spring, and ate 
ripe in Fuly and. Auguſt.” | PF fy > we! wail 

The Seed only is uſed in Phyſic, and is one of the Greater 
cold Seeds, and a common [Ingredient in Emulſions, being cool- 
ing and uſeful in Fevers other inflammatory Diſtempers. 
It helps the Stone, St „and Heat of Urine. + The Fleſh 
of che Melon is pleaſant grateful to the Stomach, but muſt 
be eaten with Caution, being liable to ſurfeit, and bring on the 
Colic, and Cholera Morbus. "Miller's Bor. GW. 

There is a great Variety in this Fruit, not only with reſpect 
to the Colour of the Rind and Pulp, the Taſte and Smell; but, 
alſo, in its oblong Figure, Sextile Diſpoſition, and other Acci- 
dents; for Baubine mentions a Melo retirulatus, that is, a Melon 
cover'd with a Rind like raiſed Network; a Melo turbinatus, a 
turbinated Melon; a Melo-magnus, cortite virente „ Semine 
pn 2 ** _ a —— green Rind, a ſtnall 

3 a M 6 2 | „ four Spans in Lengt | 
and incurvated like a Cow's rw. , 

Though Melons are in high Eſteem among thoſe of a deli- 
cate Taſte; yet their Pulp is cold and humid, ſubject: to pu- 
rrefy in the Stomach, tending to generate Fevers and 
Gripes. I can eaſily come into the Opinion of Dodonæus, ſay 
Ray, that Melons are more difficult of Concoction t 22 
cumbers, tho? 8 Bawhine thinks the contrary, becauſe of their 
ſweet· ſcented Pulp, and for that he himſelf, | who labour'd as 
he ſays, under a cold and phlegmatic Stomach, had found by 
Experience mote than once, the Inconvenience of eating Cu- 
cumbers, that they were difficult of Concoction to the Stomach, 
and excited Etuctations a long time after eating them, which 
ſavour'd of them; whereas he always eat Melons without apy 
manifeſt Inconvenience. On the contrary, for my part, ſays: 
Ray, I never receiv'd any Prejudice from eating Cucumbers, 
but have been very much diforder'd, and that more than once, 
by feeding on Melons; but perhaps, ſays he, theſe different Ef- 
fects are to be attributed to an Idioſyncraſy. To prevent Melons 
from 2 in the Stomach, it will be p to eat them 
with Salt and Pepper, tho ſome uſe only Sugar, and to drink 
plentifully of Wine afterwards. Vite no 

The Milk of Melons is eſteemed an excellent Remedy in 
burning Fevers. The Pulp of the Seeds, firſt bruiſed in Spring 
Water, or ſome other Cnr Liquor, is paſſed through a very 
fine Hair Sieve;or « Linen Strainer adapted to rhe Purpoſe. This 
Cremor of 'the Seed be ſucceſsfully exhibited in feveriſh 
Diſorders, -as we are aſſur d by Marthiolus;; it is alſo given in 
Coun Conſumptions, and is very effectual in a burning Heat 
ine. Ran H. P. p. 644. | g d Heim 

It is called Melo from the Cree Word pwiacr,  Malam vel 
Pomum, an Apple, becauſe its Fruit reſembles, in great meaſure, 


an A . N a 11. 2x © 6 
The Pulp df = Melon is faid to be cold, but rience Con- 
vinces ene of the contrary; for its Taſte and indicate an 
aromatic Quality, and prove it an aromatic Plant; which is 
confirm'd by its Effects: For, if eaten to Exceſs, _ excite 
bloody Urine; wherefore it is of an heating Quality, and there is 
ſcarce any thing in Nature more ſtimulatiye to Venery than 
this Fruit. The Pulp affords very good Nouriſhment, if ud 
3 with 
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* but then it muſt be eaten upon an empty 
Stomach. The Seeds have a viſcous and farinaceous Quality; the 
Melon y ripe affords an a vice, which is looſen- 
ing to the Belly, as may be obſerv'd alſo of the Cucumber. Hf. 
Plant. cript. Boerhaav. 
2. 3 magnus; cortice virente; lævi; ſemine parvo. 
. Melo; — icus. J. B. 2. 244. 
— Melo; turbinarus. 7. B. 2. 244. 
5. Melo; reticulatus. F. B. 2. 244. 
moſchatus. C. B. 
7. Melo; rotundus; parvus. C. B. 
Boerh. 


The Characters are; 
It bas a ſingular A 8 ſucculent, echinated, and 
or has many Angles. The Flower is monopetalous, 


z tubulated, naked, multifid, feared in the Ovary, and 
furniſhed on the Infide with a Multitude of Stamina. The Ovary 
becomes a pulpous, ſoft Fruit, full of numerous ſmall Seeds. 

Boerbaa ve mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Melocactus; Americana; minor. Echinomelocatins, minor, 
lafefrens, abſque tomento, eylindris ffrifioribus. Par. Bat. 136. 
Ficoides, vel Ficus Americana, Spherica, twberculata, lacte ſtent, 
fore albo, fractu rubro pyramidali. Cat. Hiſt. Beaurn. H. A. 
1. 105. Melocarduus mammillaris, minimus, ſeſſilis, uberior, 

inn imbecillioribur donatus, M. H. 3. 171. 

2. Melocactus; Indiæ Occidentalis. C. B. P. 384. T. 653. 
Echinomelocattus. J. B. 3. 93. Pomum ſpinoſum Opuntiatum. 
Munt. Pr. 420. Melocarduus, ſulcit — — ad angulos ap- 
poſitis major. M. H. 3. 170. Ficoides Occidentale ſpi ** Me- 
lonis — coſtis ereffis, H. L. 670. Boerb. alt, Plant. 
Vol. 2. p. 83. 

Ic is led MsLocacTtvs, from pin, Melo, an Apple, and 
xeat]og, Cactus, a Thiſtle, becauſe it reſembles an Apple, and is 
furniſhed with Spines. It is alſo called Echinomeloca tus ; be- 
cauſe it is echinated, or furniſh'd with Spines, or Prickles, like 
the Echinus, or og. | 

The Fruit is eaten, tho? very full of ſandy Grains; and has an 
Any which is very grateful to the Taſte, and extr 
agree le to the Inhabitants of thoſe hot Countries, whence it 
comes: But I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to it. Hiſt. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaave. Miller's Dif. 

- MELOCARDUUS, a Name for the MxLocacrus; which 


ſee. 
. MELOCARPUS, according to Blancard, is the Fruit of the 
Ariſtolochia. 


* MELOCHIA. See Concnyorvs. 
MELOCHITES. A Name for the AxMENUSs Laers; which 


MELOCORCOPALI Scaligero. Corcapal Theveri. Lugd. 
It is deſcrib'd as a Tree like the Quince-tree, a Fruit 
ſhap'd like a Melon, of an agreeable Tafte, not unlike that of a 
Cherry, and fornewhat cathartic. Ray ſuſpects it to be the ſame 
as the CARCAPULL. / 

MELOCOTONEA. A Species of Peach is thus call'd. 

MELON, Ae, ſignifies an Apple; a Sheep; or the Cheek; 
T6 ine, are the Tonfils. Melor, or Mylon, is alſo, a Diſorder 
of the Eye, in which it ſwells, and protuberates out of the 
Orbit. See OcvLus. - ; 

ELOMELI, ANN. Honey impregnated with Quinces. 
Dio 147 7 L. C. 29. 
- MELONGENA. 
— , 
Owers are 3 or a 3 
Po pr ag lr nt aa fleſhy, and contains Kidney-ſhaped 
8. 
Boerbaaue mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Melongena; fructu oblongo, violacea. T. 151. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 70. Mala inſana. Offic. Ger. 274. Emac. 


Mala inſana Syriaca. Park. Theat. 292. Solanum eres 
2 180. C. B. P. 167. Rai 1. 673. D AP. 
LES. 


It is cultivated with us in Gardens, and flowers in Summer; 
the Fruit is uſed. Dale. We take this Plant, with Marggra vo, to 
be the Belingel of the Portugueſe, the Tongs of Angola, and the 
Macumba of Congo. 

The Apples, being much like thoſe of the Mandrake, have in- 
duced ſome Moderns to ſuſpect this Plant to be the male Man- 
drake of Theophraſtas, and, ſuppoſing them to be deadly, to call 
them Mad Apples; whereas, in reality, they excite no Symptoms 
of Madneſs, but are uſed by the Iralians and Spaniards, in their 
Sauces and Sweetmeats. have the Taſte of the Citron. 
Margr. Raii H. P. p. 673. 

This Plant induces a and Madneſs, whence it takes its 
Name. Hiſt. Plant. adſciript. Boerbaev. 


2. Melongena; albo. T. 151. Solanum, 
ferum, frofts infler —— athe, CBP. 169, — 
Ind. alt. Vol. 2. p. 70. | 

Vo. IL 


other Scaſoni 


Thi 
MELOPEPO. The Sean 


— Melopepo ; compreſſus. C. i” 63 — * 5 
i fructu maximo z . 106. compre 
_— C. B. P. 311. Pepe, adde, rompre. ur, 1 I. 
2. 25. 

3. Melopepo; Clypeiformis. T. 106. C. B. P. 313. 

4. M z verrucoſus. T. 166. Cacurbita verracoſa. J. B. 
2. 222. Pepo minor verrucoſies. M. H. 2. 26. 

5. M ; taberoſus ; & verrucoſus. T. to6. Boerb. Ind. 
«lr. Plant. Vol. 2. 


It has the Name Melopepo, becauſe its Fruit comes near in Site 

ro a Melon, and 1 the Nature of the Pepo; or 

Pompion. 

It is of a moiſtening and n 
oral ; the Seeds are reckon d among the 

it. Plant, adſcript. B erb. 

QMBLOPLACS, * tory. is 14 ſort of Cake made of 
uinces boil'd in adding afterwards Honey, P and 

at the Diſcretion of the Cook. Galew de Ale 


2. C. 27. 
MELOSIS, wiawrr. The a Wound or Ulcer. 
ELOTRIS, N eos. A ſmall 


and is eſteemed 
cold Seeds. 


ment. Facult. 


MELOTIS, Arie, or 
Probe; * one ſor the Ear. 
MELUS ercury. Rulandvs. 
MEMBRANA. A Membrane. By Membrane we underſtand 
a pliable Texture of Fibres, —_— or interwoven together in 
the ſame Plane. They differ in Thickneſs according to the 
Smalneſs of their Fibres, or Number of their Planes. Theſe 
particular Planes are termed Lamina, and diſti into ex- 
— Menibranes, in genes depends on tha 
on that 
of the Fibres, of which they are compoſed. Small Portions of 
Membranes, eſpecially when they ate very thin, are called Pel- 
licles ; and forme membranous Laminz are united t er by 
the Intervention of a particular Subſtance, com of this 
ſort of Pellicles, and called the cellular or ſpongy Subſtance. 
Winſlow's Anatomy. 
- EMBRANOSUS MUSCULUS. The ſame as Fact 
ATA. 
MEMBRUM. A Limb, or 


Member. 
MEMYCYLON, A Name for the Arbutus. Oribaſii Colle, 
Medic. L. = t. 


MEMIGMENON, u e The Name of a Collyrium 


deſcrib d by Celſus, L. G. C. 6, 
MEMITHA. Some fi the Memitha of the Arablans to 


be the Cerinthe ; but Cluſis takes it to be the Glavcium of the 
Greets. 


MEMPHITES LAPIS. Offic. Matth. 1388. Memphires 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall 


. 707. Sardonyx Arabica, aliis Memphites, 
Geoff. Prælect. 2 ME PHIS-STONE. Dale. 
It is a Stone of a jous Subftance, parti-colour'd, of the 


and found in Egypt near Mem- 


They ſay that this St „ and rubbed on the Parts 
which are to ſuffer Curin or ing, renders them infenſible 
without Danger. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 148. 
What this Stone was, has been unknown fince the Times of 
Dioſcorides. Boetius, in his Chapter of the Onyx, (which is 
parti colour d, and incircled with two diſtin Zones, the white 
and the black) ſays, when the white Zone is ſcraped off, and 
diſcovers under it a black Zone, in Nature of a Stratum, the 
Stone is called by ſome Memphiter, and by the modern Jewellers 
Camehnia, as if it were another Gem. And in another Place he 
quotes the following Paſſage from Ludoviews Dulcis : It is called 
Memphites from 4 City Memphis ; being taken inwardly, or 
macerated in Vinegar, it induces a Stupor on the Members, ſo 
as that ay ox, amputared without Pain. 
MENA 8. ſame as EMMEN AGOGUS. 
MENDESIUM, werSiover. —— Name of an aromatic Un- 
ty deſcribed by Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 7a. ; 
EZ MENDONL A Name for the MtTRONICA, Malabare 


""MENDOSA SUTURA. The ſquamous Suture in the Cres 
MENDOS.E COSTA. The ſpurious Ribs. 2 
MENAGE TE, in N. Myrepſus, Seck 1. Cap. > 

the greateſt Cardamoms, or Grana Paradiſ, in the of 


Fu | 
MENINGOPHYLAX, yryſopauF. An Inftrument de- 


Size of an ordinary Pe 
4. 


ſcribed by Celfus, Lib. 8. Cap. 3. contrived for guarding che 
D, whilit che Bowe ks refpeth en ther 
the Operation' of the Trepan. 

13 A MENIN 


MENINKX, wirryE. A Membrane. But the Word in Ana- 
Saab beruf wie 6 gi the Dara . Pia Mater. See 


PUT. 
MENISPERMUM. - A Name for the Hedera ; monophyl- 


Ar — 2 natural Actions which Juices 
t prepare proper Juices, 

Matter carrying on the vital Motions, we may, with the 

ateſt Juſtice, reckon the menſtrual Purgation of Women ; 
ince, by means thereof, the ſuperfluous and redundant Blood is 
evacuated, that what remains in the Veins may circulate with the 
greater Freedom, and be the more effectually depurated 

The monthly Evacuation of Blood from the Uterus, occa- 
fioned by the Redundance of that Fluid in Women, and the 

culiar Structure of the Uterus, as it is of great Importance to 

ealth, ſo it is the means by which the Fcerus is nouriſhed. 

The Quantity of Blood, thus monthly evacuated, cannot be 
exactly and accurately aſcertain'd; for it varies in Women of 
different Ages, Methods of Life, and Conſtitutions. Abour the 
firſt Eruption of the Menſes, the Quantity diſcharged is generally 
but ſmal]; whereas it is conſiderably larger in Women arrived 
at the Years of Maturity. Lean Women, alſo, and thoſe who 


| abound in Blood, evacuate more than ſuch as are far, and of a cold 


Conſtitution ; and thoſe who are addicted to Luxury and Idleneſs, 
a larger Quantity than thoſe who live upon low and ſlender Diet, 
or uſe much Exerciſe. Hippocrates, in his firſt Book de Morbis 
Mulierum, affirros, that two Heminæ are diſcharged; and other 
Authors, alſo, maintain that one Pint, or one Pint and an half, 
is evacuated. 

The Cauſe of this Diſcharge is nothing but the Redundance 
of the Blood, the due Evacuation of which is wiſely appointed 
by Nature for the Preſervation of Health. Phyſicians have en- 
tertained various Opinions, with reſpect to the Cauſes of this 
Diſcharge, whilſt ſome aſcribe it to the Motion and Change of 


the Moon; others to a peculiar Ferment of the Uterus; others 


to the Archæus of Helmont, who is ſuppoſed to preſide over the 
human Body ; and others to a ſecret and unknown, but wiſe 
and well-defined Law of Nature: But, ain theſe myſterious 
and abſtruſe 72 which are but ill accommodated to the 
common Senſe of Mankind, we account for this Diſcharge from 
Plenitude, or a greater Quantity of Blood than is neceſſary. 
The ſoft and lax Texture of the ſolid Parts, together with the 
Smalneſs of the Veſſels, is the Reaſon why Women abound 
more in Blood than Men; for the more ſolid the fibrous Parts 
are, the greater Strength and Reſiſtance they have to impel the 
Fluids; whereas the ſofter and laxer the Fibres are, the leſs 
Strength and Efficacy they have for this Purpoſe; and the Pulſa- 
tion of the Heart and Arteries bears a Proportion to the Strength 
of the Fibres, and the Capacity of the Veſſels. In Men, the 
Parts of whoſe Bodies are firmer, and whoſe Veſſels are larger, 
the Pulſe is brisker, fuller, and quicker, than in Women, in 
whom, by reaſon of the Softneſs of the Fibres, and the Smal- 
neſs of the Veſſels, it is more languid, ſoft, and ſmall: But 
ſuch as the Pulſe is, ſuch the Circulation of the Fluids muſt of 
courſe be; and ſuch as the Orifices of the ſecretory Veſſels are, 
ſuch is the Tranſpiration, and Conſumption of the Moiſture of 
the Body. Now, fince in Women the Blood circulates more 
ſlowly, and the Veſſels are narrower, than in Men, fo, in the 


former, there will be a ſmaller Secretion of the 1 Mat- 


ter, and, conſequently, a greater Redundance of Blood and Hu- 
mours in the Veſſels. Beſides, Women uſe leſs Exerciſe than 
Men: But, according to Sanctorins, in the ninth Aphoriſm of 
his fifth Section, human Bodies are always render d lighter by 
Exerciſe; ſince it carries off a large Quantity of the Humours 
contained in them. 

That a Plethora is the Cauſe of the menſtrual Diſcharge, may 
be, alſo, confirmed by ſeveral other additional Arguments ; for 
thoſe Women who indulge themſelves in Luxury and Idleneſs, 
who are lean, and of a ſoft Habit of the Body, have, in conſe- 
2 of their greater Redundance of Blood, more copious 

iſcharges; whereas fat Women, in whom the Blood is not fo 
much collected in the Veſſels, as diffuſed through the whole 
Habit; Country-women; thoſe accuſtomed to hard Labour; 
thoſe juſt recover'd from chronical Diſeaſes; thoſe who in 
Child-bed, or by means of any other Evacuations, have loſt 
large Quantities of Blood; as, alſo, thoſe who give Suck, or are 


Pregnants have but very ſmall, or no menſtrual Diſcharges at 


The beſt Blood, or that which is moſt richly impregnated 
with the nutritive Juices, and not that which is moſt peccant 
and corrupred, is diſcharged from the Uterus: For the Antients, 
not knowing the Circulation of the Blood, faſely imagined, that 


the menſtrual Blood was poiſonous and corrupted; becauſe a 


Suppreſſion of it proved ſo prejudicial to the Body: But the 

Blood diſc d from the 54 — is fluid, and forid; in young 

Gon you thin, but in full-grown Women much thicker. But 
it 

may, by its Continuance there, be render d grumous, black, and 


- ww . 
—— 


ould ſtagnate for a conſidergble time in the Veſſels, it 
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The peculiar Structure of the Uterus is the Reaſon why this 
redundant Blood is evacuated from that Part, and not from other 
Parts; for ſuch is the Fabric of the Uterus, that᷑ its Fibres and 
Veſſels may not.only. be diſtended and dilated in an incredible 
manner, but they are, alſo, capable of contracting and reſtoring 
themſelves again to their former Condition; for which Reaſon 
the redundant Blood is more eaſily convey'd to the Uterus, and 
there collected: Beſides, both arterial venous Veſlels, ari 
from the ſpermatic and hypogaſtric Trunks, ſend off an almo 
infinite Number of Ramifications to the Uterus and Vagina: 
And theſe Ramifications do not run in a direct Courſe; but 
are variouſly contorted, crooked, diſtributed, as it were, in a 
ſerpentine Form, and are very ſmall in Women who are not 

regnant ; but in pregnant Women they become large, and are 

retched in proportion as the Uterus is 1 , without 
ſuch an Incurvation and Flexure of the Veſſels, the Uterus could 
not be diſtended by the Foetus, without ſome of a 
Rupture of its Veſſels. Beſides, the Membranes which cover 
both the internal and external Surface of the Uterus, and through 
which Veſſels are diſtributed, are covered with no Fat, in con- 
ſequence of which, the Veſlels are the more eaſily diſtended and 
opened : The deſcending Trunk, alſo, of the Aorta is obſerved 
to be larger in Women than in Men; becauſe in the former a 
more conſiderable Quantity of Blood is to be conveyed to the 
Uterus. Beſides, as the wp pony nr Aſcent of all Fluids is 
rformed with Dificulty ; © we find, that the Motion of the 
Road champ the long and winding Progreſs of the ſpermatic 
Veins to the ſuperior Parts is perpendicular, and, conſequently, 
{ſlow and languid. In a Word, as the Valves, with which the 
Veins in the other Parts of the * ow furniſhed, excellently 
aſſiſt the p ve Motion of the „and prevent its Re- 
Furgitation, © in the Veins of the Uterus, which are deſtitute of 
wang — Sms circulates _—_ A — — 5 — the 
arger Veſſels, r itates to thoſe the im Capi 
Kind, whoſe — Orifices it preternaturally diſtends — 
ſtretches. If, therefore, a larger — of Blood is accu- 
mulated, than the Veſſels can either receive, or the Strength of 
the Heart and Solids can diſpoſe of in a due manner, it can 
make its Retreat ſo properly to no Part, as to the Uterus: For 
this Reaſon it is gradually accumulated in the Veſſels, and fills 
their Sinuſes, till their Extremities, which terminate obliquely in 
the Uterus, being too much diſtended, at laſt burſt, and dif- 
_ the Blood into it. | 
e Eruption of the Blood from the capillary Veſſels of the 
Uterus is not only produced by its Stagnation in the Veins, but, 
alſo, by a ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the Parts; for it is a con- 
ſtant Obſeryation in Practice, that, in all critical and i 
Evacuations of Blood, there are always perceived a certain Cold- 
neſs of the Extremities, a Pain of the Back, an Inflation of the 
Abdomen, and a Retention of the Faces, accompanied with 
Languor, and a Senſation of Weight; for, according to Hippo- 
crates, in Aph. 39. of Sec. 6. too great a Repletion of the Veſ- 
ſels | hav ſpaſmodic Strictures, by which the Circulation of 
the Blood — b —— © hype mk binder d: Hence it re- 
urgitates to the larger „ and, when too copiouſly congeſted 
Jon the Heart, renders its ContraQtion both ſtronger and quicker, . 
as is obvious from the hard and large Pulſe in every violent 
Eruption of Blood. The Blood, being, therefore, convey'd 
through the Arteries to the Veſſels of the Uterus, 2 their 
Extremities; and this Effect is the more eaſily produced, becauſe 
the Veins of the Uterus, — 51 wh loaded with Blood, reſiſt 
the free Circulation of that Fluid. 

The menſtrual Blood is evacuated from the minute Veſſels, 
both of the Uterus and Vagina. It is, however, a great Contro- 
verſy among Anatomiſts, whether this Blood is diſcharged from 
the Veins of the Uterus alone; or thoſe of the Vagina, excluſive 
of the Uterus: And both Opinions have their reſpective Patrons, 
who appeal to the Evidence of Senſe, for what they eſpouſe as 
Truth. I, on the contrary, affirm, that both Opinions may be 
true; but, becauſe more Veſſels are diſtributed to the Uterus, 
than to the Vagina, and becauſe the ſpermatic Veins, which 
are diſtribured through the Ovaria, are very winding, we may 
juſtly affirm, that large Effuſions of Blood, as in Abortion, proceed 
from the Veſſels of the Uterus; whereas the ordinary menſtrual - 
Diſc proceed from the Veſſels of the Vagina. But whether 
the menſtrual Blood is diſcharged from Veins, or ſmall Arteries, 
cannot be accurately determined ; bur, becaule it is evacuated 
Drop by Drop, I am inclined to think, that ir rather proceeds from 
the er than from the latter, eſpecially becauſe, according to 
Fantoni, in his Anatomia Corporis Humani, Air blown into the 
Veins of the Uterus is readily convey'd to its Cavity, and to the 
Vagina ; and becauſe the Coats of the Veins are more eafily 
opened, than the Sides of the Arteries. 

The Cauſes of this. ſtated and periodical Diſcharge of Blood 
from the Uterus are purely mechanical: Many imagine the Moon 
to be the Cauſe of this ſurpriſing Phenom becauſe it re- 
curs at a certain State or Phaſis of that Planet: But, becauſe the 
ſame Effect recurs on a certain Month, Day, or Hour, we are 
not, for that Reaſon, to aſcribe this Effect to the Influence of 
the Stars; for, in conſequence of the flow Circulation of the 
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© the free and open Air, accumulate large Quantities of 
4 Humours, I am of Opinion, that the Evacuation of theſe ſu- 
«< perfluous Humours is, as it were, the Remedy kindly ap- 
4 pointed and ordained by Nature: For, in order to the due, 
equable, and free Circulation of the Blood, which maintains the 
Soundneſs of all the Parts and Functions, a certain determinate 
Quantity of Blood is requiſite ; and when this Quantity is eicher 
exceſſive, or defective, the due Circulation of the ſo con- 
ducive to Health, muſt neceſſarily be diſturbed. 

An exceſſive Redundance of Blood, in conſequence of a Sup- 
of the Menſes, retards the Circulation of the Blood, 
and impairs the Strength, Elaſticity, and Contraction of the 


Heart and Veſſels. Hence tions and Congeſtions of Blood, 
her with Obſtructions of the Viſcera, prove —_— — 
and lay a Foundation for great Numbers of chronical orders : 


for from a Diminution, or total Suppreſſion, of the Menſes, moſt 
of the Diſeaſes incident to Women proceed, which are widely 
different, according to the various „ Blood 
ſhould ſtagnate in the Head, it excites Me y, an heavy Pain 
of the Head, a Vertigo, a Dimneis of Sight, and Dulneſs of 
Hearing, Paleneſs, Madneſs, and, ſometimes, Apoplexies. On 
the contrary, when Blood is congeſted in the Præcordia, it pro- 
duces a Difficulty of Breathing,'an Aſthma, a a Spitti 
of Blood, a Palpitation of the Heart, and Syncopes. If BI 
becomes ſt t in the Scomach and Inteſtines, Inflations, 
Rumbli Rations, Uneaſineis of the Præcordia, Vomit- 
ings of "Blood, and Gripes, are produc'd. If the abdominal Viſ- 
cera are loaded with thick Blood, a „an Heavineſs of 
the whole Body, a yy a Jaundice, byſteric Diſorders, pur- 
Fevers, Tumors of Legs and Feet, and Varices of the 
eins, are generated. If too large a tity of Blood is accu- 
mutated in the Uterus, a Fluor albus, Inflammations of the Parr, 
Moles, and Abortions, are produced. But by reſtoring the men- 
ſtrual Diſcharge, all theſe Diſorders are either alleviated or re- 
moy'd; or 2 be prevented by ſeaſonable Veneſection. 
The particular Method of treating all theſe Diſorders is deliver d 
under the Article UTERUs ; which ſee. 

The Menſes generally make their firſt Eruption in Girls about 
fourreen Years of Age, and ceaſe between forty and fifty, at 
which times a large Number of Diſorders are generally pro- 
duced. This Diſcharge generally begins in Girls about fourteen 
Years of Age; becaule at that time a larger Quantity of Ali- 
ments is — and digeſted, and conſequently a greater Quan- 
tity of Blood generated, which in their younger Years was 
much more ſerous, — well enough calculated for the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Body. hen this Evacuation begins, the — 
frequently freed from numberleſs Diſorders ari — the 
dundance of Serum before generated. But this Diſcharge gene- 
rally ceaſes in Women between forty and fifty Years of Age, 
becauſe, at that time, the Fibres become more rigid, the Mouths 
of the capillary Veſſels are block'd up, and the ſpaſmodic Mo- 
tions which produce this Excretion begin to fail. Unleſs, there- 
fore, we relieve ear pon at oy — — 
or by increaſing the Evacuations rine or Tranſpiration, 
ee 5 icted — _—_— many —_— Q 

ot only Women, Men, generate uan- 
tities of Blood, evacuate the and redundant Part of 
it by the hzmorrhoidal Vei | 

As Women, in conſequence of the Smalneſs of their Veſſels, 
and the ſoft and flexible Structure of their Fibres, become ple- 
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plexions, and whoſe Fleſh is lax and ſpongi 
to this hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge ; becauſe Perſons of ſuch 
birs, in conſequence of their languid Pulſe, and the Narrowneſs 
of their ſecretory Veſſels, do not evacuate a Quantity of Juices 
—.— d to chat generated from the Aliments they uſe: Such 
are, in their younger Years, ſubject to Hæmotrhages from 
the Noſe, or = Spitting of Blood ; but, when they are more 
advanced in Years, they become lubject to the bæmorrboidal 
Diſcharge, which is both more copious and frequent, the more 
— — dne u N becauſe 
i iſc is highly ſalutary it frees 
the Body from a Plethora, and conſequently prevents the Dif- 
orders which would, in Proceſs of Time, ariſe from it: For which 
Reaſon the Antients juſtly dignified this Evacuation by giving 


it the 8 Epither of Golden ; and others call it the 
tiſul Work of powerful and ſalutary Nature; becauſe it procures 
Health, and protracts Life to old Age. Nothing is, therefore, 
more prejudicial, than unſeaſonably to diminiſh, or ſuppreſs, this 
accuſtomed and ſalutary Evacuation, by improper Diet or ill- 
choſen Medicines ; for by this means violent Obſtructions and 
Infat ctions of the Viſcera, and, in conſequence of rheſe, chroni- 
cal Diſorders, ſuch as. Cachexies, Drophes, the Stone, ſpaſmo- 
dic Flatulences, Melancholy, convulſive Colics, and ſciatic Pains 
are generated, all which are happily removed, by prudently and 
3 reſtoring the hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge. Bur we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between that Species of Hemorrhoids, which is cri- 
tical, — and evacuates the redundant Blood ; and that leſs 
auſpicious Kind, which draws its Origin from a bad and prerer- 
natural Conſtitution of the abdominal Viſcera. In conſequence 
of this laſt-mentioned Misfortune, we often obſerve cachectic, 
bypochondriac, and dropſical Patients afflicted with the hæmor- 
hoidal Diſcharge, which ſometimes afford Relief, and ſometimes 
proves prejudicial, eſpecially when it is too copious. 
— The Preſervation of the human Body, which is highly ſub- 
yo Corruption, depends upon the free Circulation of the 
» Which, again, depends on the due 1 
and Excretion of ſuch things as are moſt ſuitable to Nature ; 
for the vital Functions conſiſt in the ſeveral Motions both of 
the ſolid and the fluid Parts. But theſe Motions can neither 
long ſubſiſt, nor have Matter to exerciſe themſelves upon, unleſs 
b. means of the natural Actions ſubſervient to the due Ingeſtion, 
Secretion, and Excretion of proper Aliments. The Alim 
therefore, taken, and the Excretions made, are of the greate 
Importance, either to the Preſervation of Life and Health, or 
the Production of Diſeaſes; for which Reaſon the Phyſician 
ought always to have a due regard to them. See DATA. 
Tis certain from Experience, that — when by any 
Cauſe the Menſes are ſuppreſſed, the Blood which ought to have 
been diſcharg'd by the P#dends, is conveyed to other bon, og 
diſcharged in preternatural and uncommon Hezmorrhages. 
Horſtius, in Præfat. ad Part. 2. Obſ. Schenkii, Lib. 4. informs us, 
that upon a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, the Blood regurgitated, 
and was diſcharged from the Ears. And Hollerius in Comment. 
in Lib. 2. Sect. 2. Coac. Prænot. as, alſo, Johannes Rhodius, Cent. 
3. Ob, 51. affirm, that have known the menſtrual Blood 
critically diſcharged from Gums, and the Sockets of the 
Teeth. But it is more uently obſerv'd, that this Blood, 
which ought to be diſcha Tom the Uterus, is thrown up by 
Vomit, in conſequence of a Rupture of the Veins of the Stomach ; 
which is ſufficiently confirmed by Hippocrates, in Lib. 1. de Morb. 
Foreſtus. Lib. 16. Obſ. 25. Panarolus PentecoſÞ. 1. Obſ. 6. Rodericus 
4 Caſtro, de Morb. Mulier. Lib. 1. Cap. 3. Hoechſtetterus, Ol. Dec. 
2. Caſ. 7. Stalpart vander Miel, Cent. 2. Obſ. 17. and ſeveral 
other Authors. It, alſo, ſometimes ha that, when the Blood 
cannot be diſc through the Veſſels of the Urervs, it is, 
with a conſiderable Impetus, conveyed to the Lungs, where, 
burſting the Veſſels, it is . by Coughing. Inſtances of 
this are found in Holler, de Morb. intern. Lib. 1. Cap. 29. RH. 
dius, Cent, 3. Obſ. 30. and Salmutbus, Cent. 2. OG 18. In old 
Women, when the menſtrual Evacuation ceaſes, a Diſ- 
charge of bloody Urine frequently enſues; ſo that there are In- 
ſtances in which, at every ſtated Period of the Menſes, Blood, 


tly fluid, and partly grumous, has been diſcharged with the 
rine. 


But every judicious Phyſician muſt readily perceive, that ſuch 
an Evacuation of the menſtrual Blood from improper Places, 
muſt neceſſarily be very unſafe and d But the more 
noble and neceſſary to Liſe the injured Part is, the —— the 
Danger muſt, of courſe, be. Thus, if the Lungs, 
to the various Functions of Life, are affected and lacerated by 

Blood, an ulcerated and phthiſical State of that Organ 
is readily b t on. To this Pu we find a memorable 
Paſſage in Proſper Alpinus, Medic. Method, which runs thus: The 
&< menſtrual Diſcharge is ſuppreſs'd . , 


ſtion, Retention, 
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te of Blood, or long-protratted Diſeaſes; hut if 1 
& continues 1 — time, the Patients are ſubjected 
« to terrible Misfortunes, and ſome are ſeized wich a Spitting of 
« Blood, after which they fall into a Phthiſis; an Accident of 
„ which kind happen'd to one Æmilia, a young Lay of Diſtin- 
« Aion, who, by continual Grief and Sorrow, having her Menſes 
« ſuppreſs'd, was ſeized with a 2 of Blood, a continual 
« Cough, and a ſlight Fever, which, a few Months after, put an 
4 End to her Life.” Hippocrates, alſo, in his firſt Book de Morb. 
Mulier, informs us, That in ſome Women the menſtrual Blood, 
NL s, regurgitates to 
t 


and produces all the 8 of a . 
But if this between the highly ſenſible 


ood ſhould be 
Membranes of the Stomach, become corrupted or nw 
lated there, a dangerous Inflammation of the Stomach, or an hecti 
Fever, is produced; or, if it ſhould happen to make an Eruption, 
the Veſſels of the Stomach, before too much diſtended, are ſo 
dilacerated, eſpecially if the Spleen is previouſly diſordered, that 
they cannot be again conſolidated, but a copious Vomiting, fre- 
ay wh recurring, puts an End to the Patient's Life. 

An Inſtance of an Epilepſy ariſing from a Retention of the 
Menſes is found in Miſcel. Nat. Curioſ. Dec. 1. An. 1. Obſ. 85. 
and another Inſtance of an obſtinate Loſs of Memory brought on 

the ame Cauſe is recorded in the Acta Haffmenſia : "Tis, 
alſo, certain from Experience, that a Retention of the Menſes, 
throws the nervous Syſtem into ſuch Commotions, as to excite 
hyſteric Diſorders; which we find confirmed by Hippocrates, in 
his Treatiſe de Morb. Muljer. In Miſcel. Nat. Curio. Dec. 2. Au. 1. 
Ob, 79. we have an Inſtance of a Dropſy of the Utetus ariſing 
from a Suppreſſion of the Menſes ; and we learn from Expe- 
rience, that Exulcerations, violent, and even ſcirrhous Tumors 
of the Uterus are ſometimes 7 by the ſame Cauſe. 
Neither do the external Parts of the Body eſcape the fatal Con- 
ſequences of a ny ee of the Menſes, ſince we know from 
Experience, that by this means they are frequently affected with 
the Itch, the Elephantiaſis, Boils, eryſipelatous Diſorders, or 
Gy cs 

s all theſe Misfortunes are, in young Women, on 
a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, ſo they often 1 to thoſe in 
whom this Evacuation ceaſes, by reaſon of Age; for I bave 
known from Experience, that Women, after fifty Years of Age, 
eſpecially thoſe of ſanguine Habits, who have formerly been ac- 
cuſtomed to copious menſtrual Diſcharges, and who lead ſeden- 
tary, idle, and delicate Lives, whilſt, at the ſame rime, they neglect 
Veneſection, have been afflicted with violent Cardialgias, accom- 
panied with intenſe Heat and Pain about the Præcordia, the Back, 
and Scapulz, eſpecially in the Night-time. I have ſeen others, 
from the ſame Cauſe, ſeized with intolerable Heat and Pain of 
the Joints, and er — Fevers, whilſt others were afflicted 
with nephritic Diſorders, accompany'd with Pains of the Loins, 
and terminating in calculous Concretions. Some Women, after 
the ſixtieth Year of their Age, have diſcharged bloody Urine, or 
been ſeized with an immoderate Diſcharge of the Menſes, which 
has, at laſt, terminated in an Hectic. me Women, eſpecially 
thoſe waſted by long Grief, have been afflicted with a Pain of the 
Left 7 accompany d with an Uneaſineſs and Heat 
9 the Præcordia; and which, afterwards, terminated in a violent 
omiting of Blood, or the Morbus 

ſuch Patients, upon laying open the 

tound preternaturally large and . 
Stomach ruptured, and gaping, and the Blood diſcharged from 
theſe Veſlels into the Ileum. Lady of uncommon DiſtinCion, 
upon the Ceſſation of her Menſes, in the fifty-tbird Year of her 

e, was ſeized with continual and tormenting Vomitings for 
half a Year; after which, a Swelling of her Hands and Feet ap- 
peared, which, however, was happily removed by VeneſeCtion, 
and other proper Remedies. Frederic Hoffman. 

With reſpect to the menſtrual Flux, I am of Opinion, that the 
Blood is diſcharged from the Extremities of the uterine Arteries, 
where they open into the Veins ; and that this periodical Flux is 
not excited by the Force which the ContraCtion of the Heart im- 
preſſes upon the circulating Blood, but by the ſubſequent Impulſe 
of the contracting Arteries, which forces the Blood out of the 
Arteries into the continuous Veins. Now, whenever, upon any 
Occaſion, the Strength and contractile Force of the Arteries is 
impaired to a certain Degree, the Menſes become deficient, as 
ic happens in lax and cachectic Habits. Hence the Reaſons are 
obvious, why Aſtringents, as Bitters, the Bark, Steel, and all 
thoſe Medicines and Methods, which impart Strength to the Fi- 
bres, Veſſels, and Viſcera, and increaſe their Elaſticity, and con- 
tractile Force, if prudently managed, excite the menſtrual Flux, 
and cure Diſorders ariſing upon the Suppreſſion thereof. See the 
Articles CachxxiA, CMLokosis, FiBRA, and UTERVs. 5 

[ rauſt not finiſh this Article, without taking notice of ſome 
very idle Pieces of Superſtition, which do no great Honour to 
human Sagaciry, One is, what Colwmella relates of Democrates, 
that, in his Book of Any he aſſures us, that all thoſe Cater- 
pillers, and other Inſects, which deſtroy a Garden, fall off, and 
die, if a Woman, with her Menſes upon her, walks three times 
round each Quarter of it bare-foot, and with her Hair looſe. 
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menſtruous to e 
Devil produced Spiders in the Air; Beetles, Ca- 
terpillers, and other InſeQts, were generated by it: For as this En- 
thuſiaſt, who did not want Imagination, was, when young, acci- 
dentally depriy'd of bis Virility by a Sow, it is remarkable, that 


he miſſes no Opportunity of diſgracing a Sex, in which he had no 


Delighr. | 
MENSIS Philoſophicvs, A Philoſophical, or Chymical Month: 
This is a very undetermin d Space of Time; for ſome make it 
only three Da s and Nights, others ren, ſome thirty, bur moſt, 
forty. See MENSTRUUM. 1 
MENSTRUA. The ſame as Menſes. 
MENSTRUATIO. Menſtruation, 
MENSTRUUM. © | 
This is a barbarous Term, and denotes a „which, when 
artificiall l to another, divides it ſubtily, FA that the Parti- 
cles of vent remain thoroughly intermixed with thoſe of 
the Solvend. This Solvent was c a Menſtruum, becauſe 
the Chymiſts, in its Application to the Solvend, firſt uſed a mo- 
derate Fire, for a Philoſophical Month, or forty Days; and hence 
aroſe the Name of a menſtrual Solvent, at length, y a Men- 


ſtruum. 

It is the Property of a Menſtruum to be itſelf equally diſfoly'd 
when it diſſolves the Solvend ; but, when the — th is per- 
felted, it may ſometimes happen, that the Solvent and Solvend 
ſhall ſeparate. The divided Parts, therefore; of the Solvent, 
muſt infinuate themſelves among the Parts of the Solvend, fo as 
to divide and diſſolve the Body. Hence it appears, that the Action 
of Menſtruums differs from all — Sepmrations where 
the Inſtrument, ſuch as a Knife, Sword, or Saw, while it divides, 
is not itſelf divided, but remains almoſt entire. But there is 
ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſingle Particles of a Menſtruum 
act like mechanical Inſtruments, by the Properties of their own 
proper Size, Figure, Hardneſs, and Gravity. Every Menſtruum, 
while it diſſolves, is neceſſarily divided into inviſible Particles, and 
muſt, therefore, be fluid in the Action; and, when the Diſſolution 
is completed, the Solvent and Solvend muſt become one Fluid. 

Cuſtom has given the Name of Menſtruums to many Bodies 
of a hard, c ent Nature, though, in that State, they cannot 
act as Solvents; and hence the Chymilts have divided Menſtruums 
* — 22 

ry or ſolid Menſtruums may be again divided into five Claſſes, 
I. The ſix Metals, Gold, Lead, Sila rr, Copper, Iron, and — 
which act upon one another after being fuled in the Fire, and 
may be intimately mixed, ſo as to make an apparently ho 
neous Mals, every Particle of which holds the ſame Proportion 
of a different Metal, as the Whole. For, if ten Ounces of Silver 
be thus mixed with an Ounce of Gold, and a Grain of this Maſs 
be given to an Aſſay-maſter, he will diſcover, that it contains 
one eleventh Part Gold, and ten Parts Silver. The ſame would 
be the Caſe, if an hundred thouſand Parts of Silver were mixed 
with one of Gold. Thus the leaſt Particle of Gold may be ex- 
tended through an immenſe Maſs of Silver, fo that every the leaſt 
aſſignable Particle of Silver ſhall contain a proportionable Parti- 
cle of Gold, while the Particle of Gold remains unchanged 
among the unaltered Parts of the Silver. a. The Semi- metals, 
as Antimony, Biſmuth, Cinnabar, Marcaſites, and Zink, which, 
when melted, mix with one another, or with Metals; but the 
Metals, even to the moſt minute Particle, are no longer malleable, 
but eaſily reduced to Powder. 3 The dry Salts; as Alum, Bo- 
rax, Nitre, Sal Ammoniac, Sea - ſalt, Vitriol, fixed Alcali, and 
Mercury ſublimate; which may be ſubtily divided by Fire, and 
intimately mix with one another, with Semi metals, and 
other Things. 4. Hard, ſoſſil, ſulphureous Bodies; as Suſphur 
Vivum, common Brimſtone, Arſenic, Orpiment, and Cobalt. 
5. Thoſe foſſile Bodies, called by the Refiners, Cements ; which 
conſiſt of Salts, Sulphurs, and Brick, reduced to dry Powders, 
and ftrow'd betwixt Plates of Metal, in order to raiſe their Co- 
lour, or feparare one Metal from another. 
Some Menſtruums, — — to themſelves, after the Solu- 
tion, concrete into an hard which, tho* compounded, ap- 
po of a ſimple uniform Nature. In this manner, if melted 
be mixed with melted Tin, they unite as Water with Wa 
ter, or Mercury with Mercury. The Caſe is the fame in all the 
Metals, and ſome of the Semi- metals. Thus, if a Scruple of Re- 
gulus of Antimony be added to a Pound of melted Tin, the Maſs, 
when cold, will appear uniform, but become entirely brittle. So 
fixed Alcali unites with Sand in the Fire; and Sulphur and Mer- 
cury, by being ground together, turn to a black and dry Powder, 
which, being fblicnd, produces an apparent ſimple Body called 
Cinnabar. Many fluid Solvents intimately diſſolve ſore ſolid 
Maſſes, and after the Solution become an hard, and ſometimes 
a dry Body. Thus almoſt all the Menſtruums of Metals unite 
with: their reſpective Metals into ſolid Vitriols; and thus ſtrong. 
diſtilled Vinegar, when it bas diſſolved Shells, Chalk, and ftony 
Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, from its Water, and, together wich the Bo- 
dies it diſſol ves, forms a dry hard Mafs. 

Numerous Menftruums have a liquid Form, before they act 
as Solvents ; as Vinegar, Water, ſaline, acid, alcaline, and com- 
pound Spirits, alcaline Oils per Deliquizm, & c. 

Some become liquid after the Solution, and con- 
tinue ſo with the Solvent. Thus, itt the Diſſolution of five of the 
Metals with ſimple Mercury, a ſoft Paſte is uced, which 
may be diluted indefinitely by the Addition of more Mercury ; 
but there is ſcarcely any known Method of reſtoring this Amal- 
| to its Solidity. All the liquid Acids, after having diſfoly'd 
| 3 Proportion, cannot eaſily be dried; whence many 
have imagined theſe Solutions to de fixed metallic Oils, and in 
„ eee h it is no more than a 
Way of collecting acid Salts in a large Quantity about Metals. 

It is now eaſy ro obſerve, that many Menſtruums unite Bodies, 
as well as ſeparate them: For frequently after the Diſſolution 
the Particles of the Menſtruum preſently join with thoſe of the 
Solvent, and produce a new Com often very different 
from the Nature of the fimple reſolved Body. The Parts, how- 


ever, of the Solvent, after its Concretion, no | touch one 
another, bur are rated by the Interpoſiti the Particles 
of the Matter difſo}v'd. And the Particles, which before conſti- 


tuted the Solvend, are ſeparated by the Interpoſition of the Par- 
ticles of the Solvent. 

Hence it is plain, that the Parts of the Menſtruums apply 
themſelves to the Parts of the Solvend; and a certain Cauſe is 
| here required, to make the Particles of the Solvent fly from 
one another, and approach the Particles of the Solvend, rather 
than remain in their former Situation. The like Cauſe ſeerns to 
be required, to make the Particles of the Solvend, now ſepa- 
rated, remain united with the Parts of the Menſtruum, ra 
than ſuffer the diſſolving and diſſolved Particles to unite, by their 
natural Affinity, into us Bodies. 

This Cauſe muſt be ſought as well in the Solvend, as the Sol- 

vent; for the Action is reciprocal. Thus, while Aqua Regia diſ- 
ſolves thrice its Weight of Gold into a yellow Liquor, the 
Particles of Gold are united with the Aqua Regia, and remain 
ſuſpended in it, though Gold be eighteen times heavier than 
Aqua Regia : Whence there muſt be a mutual correſponding 
Power between the Particles of the Gold and Aqua Regia, 
whereby they act upon, embrace, and detain each other; other- 
wiſe the Particles of Gold would fall to the Bottom, the ſaline 
Particles reſt upon them, and the Water float over both. 
If we were to deduce the Cauſe from Similitude of Subſtance, 
the Action of Diſſolution ſeems to be performed by a certain 
Power of the Parts of the Menſtruum to attract the diſſolved 
Parts, rather than to repel them; and is not a mechanical Action, 
or unfriendly Commotion, but rather an Appetite of Union. 
Thus, in a violent Solution, the Agitation, Heat, Hiſſing, and 
Tumult, ceaſe, when all the Parts of the Solvend have united 
with thoſe of the Solvent; as appears on throwing a Piece ot 
Iron into weak Aqua- fortis. 

The whole Solvent never acts once on the whole Solvend. 
Only thoſe Particles of the Solvent, which touch other of the 
Solvend, firſt act; and theſe, being ſeparated, freſh Particles of 
the Menſtruum apply themſelves to others of the Solvend. 

Therefore, Part of the Menſtruum acts upon that Part of the 
Body which it ſtrikes off, and ſeparates; but the Conflict made 
in this Separation excites a greater Motion in the Menſtruum, 
by which means other Parts of the Menſtruum are agitated, 
and applied to other Parts of the Solvend. 

Fire certainly excites, promotes, and increaſes, the Act ion of 
Menſtruums; for in extreme Cold Solutions are either not made, 
or made but ſlowly ; but they are ſoon performed by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Hear. 

Some Menſtruums require a ſtrong Heat, as Mercury, be- 
fore it will diſſolve Metals: Some a ſmaller ; thus Sal Ammoniac, 
Sea-ſalr, and Salt of Tartar, eaſily diſſolve in Water. Some 
Menftruums act with a moderate, but loſe their diſſolving 
Power, or even acquire a Power of coagulating by a ſtronger. 
Thus warm Water diſſolves the White of Eggs, which boding 
LE 1 produced, 1. By impell 

| | ire to r. ing, 
moving, end agitating the Menſtruum, in che manner of a mere 


mechanical Motion. 2. By its general Power of the 
Subſtance of all Bodies. 3. By __ ing the Parts, ſo as to ſer 
them farther aſunder. In moſt Caſes the Heart is increaſed during 


the Solution; and even the Action of thoſe Menſtruums is uy” 
mented by Heat, which generate a great ee of Cold in t 
—— Thus Sal Ammoniac ves in warm 
Water. 


Or TR AcTioN of MENSTRUUMs. 


The Changes wrought upon Bodies by the diſſolving Power 

age poem ger ow ee he roma Par: 

ticles o m now y i ar- 

ticles of the Solvend ; and can DE re nab to an ef- 

ſential Alteration introduced by the Menſtruum into the diflolv'd 

* 1 pure » ſuch as Gold, Silver, and Mer- 
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cury, diſſulv d, ſeem entirely changed ; - yet they may be enſily 
ſeparated from the Menſtruurus in the Form of » Catz which 
being fuled in the Fire, the Metal is recover d unchang'd. Hence 
it appears, that the Menſtruums have no other Effet, than barely 
adhering to the Surfaces of the metallic Particles, while divided : 
Many more [Inſtances of this kind may be given. 

Bur it may be obj That Solution produces new Bodies z 
becauſe, if red Lead be diſſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, there ariſes 


Sugar of Lead, when the Acid of the Vinegar is attracted into 
the Particles of the Lead; and though this Salt of V be 
diſtilled in a Retort with a ſtrong Heat, the Spirit of 


is not recovered, but a particular 

burn in the Fire. There are many more Inſtances of the like 

kind ; but we muſt conſider, that the adbering Parts of the Men- 

ſtruum cannot always cl extricate themſelves, but remain 

united. Hence ſome imagine, that the Nature of Bodies is de- 

— while there only happens ſuch a ſimple Conjunction of 
anged Particles, ra new A e. 

Thus the Blade of a Lancet or Knife, when naked, has the 
Appearance of the Power of Cutting; but, when in the Sheath, 
it has not, then, the fame Appearance; tho' in themſelves the 
Knife, or Lancet, is ſtill rhe fame. The eaſier they are to be un 
ſheath'd, the ſooner the Appearance of their cutting Power be- 
comes manifeſt ; but, if the Sheath was to be firmly connected 
with the Blade, we ſhould not ſcruple to fav, that the Blade was 


Liquor obtained, which will 


changed. S0 if a little Cylinder re Silver be gilt, and fo 
u into Aqua-fortis, the Silver will be perfectly diſſolved, and 
eave the hollow Covering of Gold entire, floating like a black 


Film in the Menſtruum. Whence the acid Parts of Vinegar 
may be fo united to certain Parts of Lead, as not to ſeparate 
upon Diſtillation, but eaſily riſe together. It would, therefore, 
be wrong to aſſert, that the Acid of the Vinegar was thus con- 
verted into a new kind of inflammable Liquor by the Con- 
tact of Lead: It is highly that this Difference much 


robable, 
of:ener happens from 2 — ion, than from any Change of 
the Subſtance; and the like holds, alſo, in Separation. For 
tke Subſtance diſſolved often conſiſts of very different Parts, 


ſome of which are perfectly taken up by the Menſtruum, while 
others are rejected, and left ſeparate : Whence, after the Men- 
ſtruum is abſtracted from the Solution, there remains a differ- 
ent Subſtance from what was employed as the Solvend. And 
hence, without Caution, one might be ready to infer, that the 
Subſtance thus procured was a new one, produced by the 
changing Power of the Solvent ; whereas, in reality, it is only 


produced by a bare Separation. 


Hence we may learn, that the Action of all known Menſtruums 
depends oo otion: For, if a Menſtruum did not change the 
Motion of the Parts upon which it acts, thoſe Parts would re- 
main as they were; in which Caſe the Menſtruum, contrary to 
Suppoſition, could have no Action at all. The Origin of this 

orion we cannot fairly attribute to the common Cauſes of 
Motion, ſuch as Impulſe, Gravity, Elaſticity, Magnetiſm, and 
the like ; but there is a 282 Cauſe, not common to all Bodies, 
exerted between the Solvent and Solvend. An Inquiry ſhould 
be carefully made into this Subject, to which we ate the more 
incited, as ſome great Philoſophers have conceiv'd, that all the 
Actions of Bodies muſt be accounted for mechanically, 

When a Solvent divides its Solvend by a mere mechanical 
Motion, this Motion muſt be generated in the Particles of the 
Solvent by ſome Cauſe, and this Cauſe is generally Fire, The 
Particles of the Menſtruum, thus agitated, muſt ſtrike againſt 
the Surfaces of the united Particles of the Solvend, communi- 
cate to them their Motion, and looſen and ſeparate them from 
the Solid, whether this Action be exerted externally, on the 
Surface of the Solvend, or internally, AE the Solvend. 
Though this mechanical manner of acting may have ſome Eſ- 
tec, it is, perhaps, leſs than is generally imagined: For Fluids 
can produce little Alteration in a Solid, by means of their Quan- 
tiry, Hardneſs, Figure, and Weight; and the Force they receive 
from the Fire is but ſmall, and always as capable of acting upon 
themſelves : The Power of Solution, therefore, muſt 
- _ other __ _ a — _ — eave 

being bare ied to it, or oating about it; 
but muſt Grit be fixed he or Subſtance, and then driven farther 
by an external Force; an Action not to be expected from the 
Particles of a yielding Fluid. : 

Thoſe Menſtruums alone appear to act mechanically, which, 
by 2 bare mechanical Motion, ariſing from their Magnitude, 
ſs, Figure, Weight, and Impulſe, firſt attenuate Bodies, 


then directly e from them again, according to their ſpe- 
cific Graviries ; by which kind of Solucion no great Change can 
ariſe. By this Mark we may diſtinguiſh Menſtruums which 


act mechanically, from others. ' 
als, may cauſe Bodies to fe afrer . 
been mix d by Shaking; as in Oil and Water, or / 
cohol and Oil of Tartar per Deliquium ; where not only Gravity, 
but, alſo, Repulſion, occaſions a Separation, and ſuffers familar 
ings to unite with ſimilar. 


hen, after Solution, the difloly'd Particles remain equally 
mix d with thoſe of the Solvent, though, at firſt, they di 
13 B remat 


ed 
kably 


remarkably in their Weeks, a Sol 
aſcribed to the general mechanical Power, 
verſally occurs; but principally to another Action, ariſing 
the peculiar Properties of the Solvent and Solvend with 

to each other: As by this Power 
tract the Particles of the other, 
their former Concretions, and afterwards permix or 
each other, ſo as ; Dorine by an Brample: fe 
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To illuſtrate this Doctrine by an Example: If à Ball 
Clay be put into Water, and ſet over the Fire to boil, the 
of the Water put in Motion by the Fire will divide the 
into ſmall Particles, and permix them with the Body of the Wa- 
ter, while the Boiling continues; but when the external Force 
of the Fire ceaſes, and the Water comes to reft, and grows 
cool, all the Clay falls ro the Bottom : This I would call a mere 
mechanical Solution. | 

But if a Ball of Sal-gem be boiled in four times its Quantity 
of Water, all the Salt immediately diſſolves ſo perfectly as to 
remain totally imbibed, ſuſpended, and uniformly diffuſed in the 
Water, even after it grows cold, and is thoroughly at Reſt ; altho* 
the Gravity of the Salt is much greater than that of Water. 
Whence it appears, that the Water bas a Power, by which it unites 
to itſelf the Particles of the Salt, ſo that y cannot be ſeparated 
from it by their own Gravity, but remain ſuſpended. The cloſer 
or looſer Degrees of Adheſion of the Particles of different 
Menſtruums with the Particles of the Body diſſolv d are almoſt 
infinite; and hence ariſe numerous Differences in the Corpuſcles 
produced by Menſtruums. 

We may now divide all known Menſtruums into four Kinds: 
1. Thoſe which act by a mere mechanical Power, which are few, 
and — fimple. 2. Thoſe which, while they in ſome 
meaſure act by a mechanical Motion, principally owe their Ef- 
ficacy to a certain repelling Power. 3- Such as chiefly act by 
a mutual Attraction between the Parts of the Solvent and Sol- 
vend, which are very numerous. 4. Thoſe which act by the 
joint Concurrence of the ſeveral Properties above-mentioned, 
and theſe are the la Number. If it were ble to claſs 
Menſtruums according to the Differences their Actions, 
and thence to form lower Claſſes, Chymiſtry might be b 
to Rule, and the Event of every Operation be determined 4 


7 


priore; and hence chymical Experiments might be advantageouſſy 


extended to other Branches of natural Philoſophy. 
We ſhall now give an Example of each Kind, with regard to 
mechanical Solution: 


Take an Ounce of pure Silver; put it into a clean ſtrong Cru- 
Cible, cover'd cloſe with a Tile; ſetitin a gentle Fire; and, 
when almoſt ignited, give a ſtrong Blaſt-heat, till the Silver 
runs as thin as Water : Take the Crucible out of the Fire, 
and, holding it high in the Air, pour the fluid Meral, by a 
little at a time, into cold Water, that riſes at leaſt a Foot in 
the containing Veſſel : Thus the Parts of the melted Silver 
will enter the Water with a gentle Hiſſing, and, upon the 
firſt Contact, ſeparate into ſmall Grains, and fall to the Bot- 
tom, without any further Change, either in the Silver, or in 
the Water: Thus the melted Silver divides the Water, and 
is divided by it, while neither are alter d by the Diviſion, 
yt range themſelves according to their reſpective ſpecific 

ravities. 


The like Experiment ſucceeds in Gold. 

But, if made with Copper, the melted Metal no ſooner touches 
the Water, than it inſtantly recoils, and flies off, with an incredible 
Force, divided into ſuch ſubtile Particles as ſcarcely to be found 

in. Thus there may be Menſtruums, which ſurpriſingly diſ- 
lve the Solvend by a repelling Power. 


Take four Ounces of the Flower of Sulphur ; put them into 
- an unglazed earthen Pan, covered with a Tile, to prevent 

the Sulphur from catching Flame: Set it over a Fire, ſo 
gentle as barely to keep the Sulphur melted: Put fix Ounces 
of pure Quickſilver into a ſtrong, clean, Linen Bag, and 
ſuſpend it over the melted Brim ; into which, bei 
uncovered, gently ſqueeze a little of the Quickſilver, 
ſtir them — — with an heated 8 till, by — 
all the Quickſilver be mixed in, and a black, brittle, ſtringy 
Maſs will be obtained ; which, viewed through a Micro- 
ſcope, ſhines, and appears metallic. 


Here we ſee a dry fluid Solvent, and a dry hard Solvend, 
Subſtances very different in their Origin, Gravity, Kind, and 
Degree of Volatility, and little diſpoſed to unite, when entire, 
which, upon the Contact of their minute Particles, concrete 
together, by Attraction, fo tenacioufly, as not again to be ſe- 
parated by Fire. The Cauſes of this Union are, 1. Fire, which 
melts the — — divides it into its minute Particles. 2. The 
Diviſion of the Mercury, by paſſing through the Linen Bag, and 

* falling by little at a tire into the Sulpbur. 3. The conſtant 
ſtirring of them rogether. Bur theſe three Caules only apply the 
Mercury to the 8 = 4. A Power in both, whereby, when 
touching in many Surfaces, they attract each other ſo 7. 


a 


if applied in a 
by 
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as to a Force, or a ſtronger Attractive of either, 
before they will ſeparate again ; and thence mutual Attraction is 
the principal Cauſe of the Effect. W 5. ariſes ſo ſtrong 
a Cobeſion, that, though ſublimed, they do not ſeparate, but 


riſe in minute Particles of Cinnabar, the ſmalleſt of which con- 
fiſt of Sulphur and Mercury united. For the returns 
from it unaltered, when another dry Menſtruum is added, which 
attracts the Sulphur ſtronger than the Sulphur attracts the Mer- 
cury. Thus, 


If twelve Ounces of Cinnabar, made ever ſo fixed by 
Sublimation, be to Powder, and well mixed with an 
equal Quantiry of clean Iron Filings, then diſtilled in a 
ſtrong Fire, all the Mercury comes over, in its own native 
Form, leaving behind a fixed Maſs, made by the Union of 
the Sulphur and Iron, which always unite more eagerly than 
Sulphur and Mercury. 


As an Inſtance of the attractive and repellent Kind; 


Take a Pound of common Antimony, reduced to Powder: 
Melt it in a clean Crucible, cloſe covered, till it runs like 
Water, and diſcharges a copious white Fume; then take the 
Crucible out of the Fire, and let it reſt in a quiet Place till 
perfectly cold; when the Surface of the Antimony will ap- 


pear rough, unequal, and full of Holes. 


Upon breaking the Crucible, you will find the bottom Part of 
the Maſs ſolid, metallic, and ſhining ; but the upper Part porous, 
white, yellowiſh, and Lead-coloured : Whence we ſee, To the 
Fire, by melting the Antimony, had diſſolved its metallic and 
ſulphureous Parts; which, being thus ſet free, e and aſſo- 
ciate themſelves differently, the metallic with ic, and the 
ſulphureous with ſulphureous, while the metallic and ſulphureous 
mutually repel each other; ſo that, in this Solution, Fuſion CT 
Fire, Re Attraction, and Gravity, acted together. 
this Experiment be ſuppoſed not to ſhew the Nature of a Men- 
ſtruum, yet many Particulars may hence be learned, which hap- 
pen in the Actions of Menſtruums. 

— ſhew how Menſtruums may act by different concurring 
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Take four Ounces of fine Antimony, reduced to a ſubtile 
Powder: Grind with it two Ounces of hot and dry Salt of 
Tartar, in an heated Mortar, and a warm and dry Air, 
the Peſtle, alſo, being made hot: Put the Mixture into a 
Crucible, and melt with a ſtrong Heat, that the Powder 
may run thin : Then pour the melted Matter into a melt- 
ing Cone, and, when cold, knock it out. 


Thus we ſhall have an uniform Maſs, perfectly mixed through 
its whole Subſtance, by flowing in the Fire like Water, and now 
reſembling Glaſs, being of an Aſh-colour, a cauſtic Taſte, and 
diſſolving in the Air into a purple Liquor. Hence the fixed Al- 
cali, the Sulphur, and the metallic Part of the Antimony, are, 
by the Action of the Fire, firſt minutely divided, and then again 
united into one uniform Subſtance. | 

We may now have a Notion of the Solution of Bodies by 
Menſtruums, different from the Opinion of thoſe Chymiſts and 
Philoſophers, who have conceived, that a certain mechanical 
AY 1 an univerſal mechanical Power, was here 
the Cauſe of the Effect; who, when they found, that what diſ- 
ſolved one Body, would not diſſolve a ſofter, have invented 
ſeveral Ways to remove the Difficulty, and apparent Contra- 
ditions. But we purpoſe to inquire into Nature by Experi- 
ments alone. 

Firſt, we are to conſider the Nature of Fire; which we find to 
be an almoſt univerſal Solvent, as it liquifies almoſt all Bodies, 

— Proportion to them: For when we riſe 

ually from t eat of the Body in Health, to the utmoſt 
iolence of the Focus of a burning Concave, we ſhall find few 
Bodies which do not reſolve into their minuteſt Particles, with 
one or other of theſe Degrees: For though ſome Subſtances, as 
Brick, grow harder with a certain Degree of Heat, yet they 


vitrify with an intenſe Fire, as we fee in melting Furnaces. And 


although a few Bodies do not melt in the ſtro Fire hitherto 
known, yet, who can a er in a r? 
We muſt, therefore, by gs 7s that the Power of Heat is 
extenſive in the Action of Menſtruums. | 

boy © we are to obſerve, whether any mechanical, | 
or long-continued Attrition, be concerned in the Action of 
Menſtruums; as this may often ſupply the Want of Fire, by at- 
tenuating, dividing, and rubbing the Parts of Bodies together; 
whence their fine Particles may act upon each other, and, at 
l intimately unite. Thus, by means of M. Langelorze's 
ill, Gold is ſaid to have been ground into a potable Liquor; 


and M. Homberg informs us, that all Metals, even Gold itſelt, 


have been diſſolved, and turned to 


grinding them with pure Rain · water. | 1 12 
| Lext, 


. 
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Next, we are to conſider, that Bodies may be diſſolved after 
ing the Operation of Fuſion, Trituration, or feeling 
joint cy of both. For, when thus the Bodies are divided 
into minute Particles, and intimately mixed, - there hence fre- 
quently ariſes an rtunity for them to exert a repelling Force, 

which, before, was latent : For Inſtance, 

Melt pure Lead in an Iron Ladle; then add to it thrice its 
4 — of pure Quickſilver, and you will thus have a whi 
Amalga 


F 


: 


ſhining like Silver, capable of being kept for 
Years unaltered. If this Amalgama be ground in a Glaſs 
Mortar, with a Glaſs Peſtle, the whole Maſs foon turns 
perfectiy black; and if Water be added to ir, and 
with it, then poured off, it takes away the Blac and 


leaves the Amalgama pure again, and capable of 

as before; bur, if ground again, it grows black, 

after numerous Repetitions, as I have tried. 

Whence it is plain, that the Mercury, here mixed wi 

Lead, — this black Matter, either from i 
from the Lead, unleſs this mechanical Triture be uſed; where- 
by che Mixture is attenuated, its Parts cloſer applied, and more 
intimately conjoined; whence there ariſes a Power in the Mer- 
cury upon the Lead, and of the Lead upon the M ; by 
which the Matter, foreign to both, is at and ed from 
them ; which could ſcarce be done by another Operation. If 
the Amalgama, thus made, be ſeveral times di with Mer- 
cury, and cohobated ; thus, alſo, the ſame black Matter may 
be obtained and waſhed from it, by Trituration with Water: 
Whence a repelling Force is thus again plainly introduced ; by 
means of which the tion is afterwards eaſily made. 
The Parts both of Solvent and Solvend, when fuſed or 
agitated by the Fire, or attenuated and mixed by Triturat 
often manifeſt a new and wonderful Power of Attraction a 
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H 
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algamation of Lead; where, upon Triture, there ariſes a won- 
Ertel Union of the Mercurial metallic Particles, by this attra- 


er the Bodies nearly fluid. 

In the following Experiment, all the above-mentioned Caules, 
Fire, Triture, repelling Power, attractive Power, and me- 
chanical Force, concur at once in dry Menſtruums, fo as to pro- 
duce all the Effects, as Attenuation, retion, and 
Change. 

Take fixteen Ounces of — as has been di- 
rected, by a ſimple Fuſion: uce it to fine Powder, 
which we know conſiſts of common Brimſtone, intimately 
intermixed with the Mercurial Part of the Antimony : Then 
take rwelve Ounces of Rheniſb Tartar, and fix Ounces of 

pure Nitre, both finely pulverized: Dry them all ſeparately 
ro the higheſt Degree, and mix them thoroughly in an Iron 


Mortar, and reſerve this Powder for the following Uſe. - 


Next take fix Ounces of Tartar, and three of Nitre, both 
wder'd, and mix them well Put a clean Iron 
le over a clear Fire, till it becomes almoſt ignited; 
then throw into it a ſmall Portion of the Powder of 
Tartar and Nitre; the Mixture will immediately ſwell, 


boil, throw out ſmall Sparks, and burn with a livid Flame, 


Era — 
with ; if a 
— dives in, it produces the ſame Appearances. 


Such are the Effects of the Mixture of an acid, vegetable Salt, 
wich a ſaline, terreſtrial one, upon touching the Fire. Fixed Al- 
cali, well mixed with Sulphur, inſtantly takes Flame in the Fire, 
and the Sulphur is immediately diſſolved into a new Subſtance. 
Hence it appears, that if Tartar, Nitre, — —— — 
and thrown, by little at a time, into an ignited Ladle, a 
Alcali immediately ariſes, which embraces rhe Sulphur, diſſolves 
it, and converts it into a peculiar Subſtance. Hence we appre- 
hend the Effect of applying the firſt-mentioned Mixture to the 
Fire in the following manner. 


Set a large ſtrong Crucible in the Fire, to heat gradually, and 
— hes cracking; let it be capable of containing 
at leaft thrice the Quantity of Powder to be thrown in; 


cover it with a Tile; and, when D ignited, take 


off che Cover, and throw in two Drams of the Mixture; 
firſt well heated, with Care to prevent its taking Fire: Upon 


touching the Bottom of the Crucible, it will burſt into 


moke, and Sparks; but grow quiet, when ignited. 
on in l beg rr 
this by degrees, the Powder is uſed; at each time 


I 4 


diflolve, in Papix's Digeſtor ; whence the Parts 


Alcali in the Fire; and thus, bei 
Part, it floats at the Top, le the 
tom by its own Weight ; 

ing v derous, and on its 
22 a Star: This Part T. be 
its extreme Brittleneſs, which renders it pulverable. 


This Experiment illuſtrates all that was above delivered, con- 
cerning the Action of dry Menſtruums. 1. Mechanical Tritu- 
ration renders three Kinds of Matter intimately miſcible. 2. The 
Fire melts, moves, yy oe unites them. 3. The Oil of the Tartar, 
and the Sulphur in the Antimony, taking fixed Alcali is 
immediately produced, and directly embraces the Sulphur of the 
Antimony; whence, by their attractive Force, the Alcali and 
the Suphur unite into one Maſs, that eaſily runs in the Fire. 

At the ſame time there ariſes a repelling Power, between 
the metallic Part ot the Ancimony, and the alcaline Salt; which 
two can never be united in the F „ but always in Fuſion 
repel each other, and range themſelves into different Strata, ac- 
cording to their Gravity. 4. The whole heated Maſs increaſes the 
Strength of the Fire; whence the Motion and Concuſſion be- 
comes the more violent, and throws off a copious Fume with 
Soot n thirty four Ounces of the Powder 
loſe about faxteen in the ion ; the Regulus weigh- 
ah about rwo Ounces and three Quarters. 
| us now conhder the Actions of Solvents, ſo far as they 
are explicable 2 pare mechanical Principles. There is no 
known Body, w arts are ſo tenaciouſly combin'd, as not 
to be ſeparated by a mere mechanical Force alone; and thus 
even the Diamond may be cut into any Shape, and exquiſitely 


liſhed, 
9 by 2 upon Metal or Stones diſſolves 
them ; ſoft Leather rub'd on the hardeſt Gems, Metals, 


or Glaſs, gives them a Poliſh; and Wheels of Wood kept con- 
ſtancly turning will wear away any Body applied to their Sur- 
face. Thus, the ſofteſt Bodies will at reſolve the moſt 
rigid into inviſible Particles. 

The leaſt and ultimate Particles of oy Menſtruum, to us 
inviſible, may bly be hard, and almoſt unchangeable, tho 
in any ſenſible they "P ever ſo ſoft to our Senſes. Thus, 
the component Particles ire exceed all others in Hardneſs, 
Smalneſs, Mobiliry, and Immutability. None have obſerved 
any Change in an ulcimate Particle of true Air; tho” the Air by 
its Force produces many Changes upon other Bodies. Water 


and Earth conſiſt of ſuch hard Parts, as not to be ch by 


Weight, Concuſſion, or Preſſure. So Alcobol receives no 


in its Particles, after ever ſo many Digeſtions, Diſtillations, and 


Commixtures. 

But in every mere mechanical Diſſolution there occurs this 
Difficulty, chat the Particles of the Menſtruum, applied to the 
Surface of the Solvend, ealily recoil, ſo as not to act powerfully. 
Bur we are to conſider, that the Weight of both the Bodies, and, 
alſo that of the Atmoſphere, have 2 =_ Effect. Whence it 
is certain, that Menſtruums, which act y by a bare mecha- 
nical Power, diſſolve but weakly, unleſs ſome other Power be 
added: On the other hand, we know, that a ſtrong external 


Compreſſure of a Fluid to a Solid preatly increaſes the diſſolving 


ower, cæteris paribus. Thus are little changed b 
boiling with Water in an open Veſſel ; but ſoon t of, of 
ſtro eſſed ground 2 

ly com „ and driven or again 
Tha the firſt mechanical Manner of acting mow be by 
og „ of one Body upon the external of the 


But when a Solyent alſo diſſolves the inner Subſtance by 
Attrition, its Particles ſeem to infinuate themſelves into the 
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Parts of the Menſtruum form Concretions, incapable of enterir 
the Pores of the Solvend ; but, if theſe Concretions are dii- 
ſolved by Water into finer Particles, they may enter the Pores. 
Thus, put an Ounce of bighly reQified Oil of Vitriol into a 
Glaſs Body; place the Glaſs in Water ſet over the Fire to boil ; 
then put into the Oil of Vitriol five Drams of clean Iron Filings, 
and Fake the Glaſs; upon which a great Rarefaction, without 
Fume or Ebullicion, will inſtantly ariſe; the Matter in the 
mean time remaining ſwelled, but undiſſolved, and of a grey 
Colour. To another Ounce of Oil of Vitriol, heated in the 
ſame manner r three Ounces of _ Water ; throw into 
this diluted Oil of Virriol, five Drams of Iron Filings; upon 
which a violent Ebullition, Efferveſcence, and Fume, will ariſe, 
with a Garlick-ſmell ; and the whole Body of the Iron be pre- 
ſently diſſolved into a green Liquor. 

Farther ; we ſhould confider the Figure of the Particles of the 
Solvent; for mechanical Actions greatly depend upon the Fi- 

e of the acting Body. Thus any Body whatever, by the 
ariation of its Figure only, may acquire a Power for per- 
forming many things which it could not perform before : For 
inſtance, an Ounce of Steel 7 be formed into a Sphere, a 
Cube, a Knife, a File, a Saw, &c. all which anſwer different 
Purpoſes, on account of their Figure. In like manner, the ſame 
Body may act differently as a r to the Figure of 
its arts, rovided the Bores of the Solvend are able to receive 
them. Hence it m happen, that the reci Power be- 
tween a Solvent, a Solyend, ſhall be ſometimes aboliſhed, 
or ory changed, when the Figure of the Surface of either, 
or both, is changed. This muſt be the Caſe, unleſs we ima- 
ne the diſſolving Particles of Bodies to be immutable ; which, 
wever, is not probable, becauſe the ultimate Particles of Bo- 
dies ſeem not to be the fame with their diſſolving Particles; 
and it muſt be allowed, that, in many Inſtances, the diſſolving 
Particles themſelves ſeem to be changed. But that an efficacious 
Fitneſs for Action may ariſe in Bodies on account of their Figure, 
has been elegantly illuſtrated by Mr. Boyle, from the Example 
of a Lock, and its Key. That Rs OI may be 
aſcribed to the Form of a Body, we ſee in a Bell; which bei 
ſtruck by the Clapper, all the circular Sections of the Bell a 
changed into innumerable Ellipſes, with a quick reciprocal Motion; 
thus occaſioning Undulations in the Air, to a great Diſtance, pro- 
pagating tremulous Motions, Shudderings, and Sounds; hence 
roducing Changes in the Bodies of Animals, Vegetables, and Fol- 
flo, all which depend upon the bare Configuration of the Bell. 

The 3 Experiment is ſuppoſed of that kind, wherein 
the Figure of the Solvent is changed. To an Ounce of well 
rectified Oil of Vitriol, add, drop by drop, fix Ounces of pure 
Alcohol, made without Alcali; and ſhake the containing Veſſel 
every time; digeſt the Mixture for a confiderable time, in a tall 
well-clos'd Glas; then carefully diftil with D of Fire, till 
the Matter begins to grow black; upon which change the Re- 
ceiver, and continue a gentle Fire: Thus a ſulphureous ſuffocating 
Phlegm will come over, and, at the ſame time, a dulcified, vo- 
latile, ſweer-ſmelling Oil of Vitriol, about fix Drams in Weight, 
to be kept in a ou Glaſs. The Liquor, thus obtained, pro- 
duces very different Effects upon Iron, from thoſe gs ob: yaa 
it by common Oil of Vieriol. This Change may be aſcribed to 
the Combination of the Alcohol, to Diſtillation, or to both. 

A third Cauſe of merely mechanical Solutions ariſes from con- 
fidering, that the leaſt Corpuſcles of a Menſtruum, having the 
requiſite Inflexibiliry, may inſinuate thernſelyes partially into the 
Pores of the Solvend, which will be filled wich Points ſtic 
out like Briſtles. When, therefore, the Particles of ſuch a 
Menſtruum are put in Motion, they will ſtrike with a different 
Direction on all Sides upon the denn Particles, which will 

pli 


therefore act as W to ſhake and ſplit the Solvend. This is 
the more probable, if we reflect, that, in ſuch Solutions, the 
uniformly ſmooth Surface of che Solvend is rendered rough and 
un ap In mechanical Solutions this appears to be the princi- 
auſe. 
Laſtly, the fourth Cauſe of mechanical Solution is Fire, which 
principally ſhakes, agitates, applies, and re-applies, the Particles 


of every Solvent, having the three preceding Cauſes, which, 
without Fire, could act no more than a Wedge not driven by 
an external Force. Fire alſo excites a Motion, Concuſſion, and 

te 


Attrition, in the Air here preſſed upon and applied by the We 
of the Atmoſphere ainſt the urface of the Menſtruum. 
every Solution, therefore, all theſe mechanical Powers may co- 
operate ; but theſe, alone without the Inrervention of other 
uſes, cannot perform the whole Buſineſs. We ſhall therefore 
roceed to conſider thoſe Solvents, which act by a particular 
irtue, and not by any general Property of Body; which are 
ſo numerous, that we are obliged ro reduce them into Claſſes, 
under general Titles 
Or Aqueous MENsTRUUMs. 


The firſt Claſ of fluid Menſtruums we make to conſiſt of 
Water, and aqueous Liquors. But Water, in the Form of Ice, 
is a Solid, which difolyes- into a Liquor, upon being mixed 
With dry or fluid Salts, of the fixed and volatile alcaline Kind, with 


ing that the ſolvent Power of Water decreaſes, as the 


— — till this certain Degree 
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Degree below that of Freezing, or in an Heat of 
Degrees by Fabrenheit's Thermometer. The Heat of Water 
unconfined may in our Climate be increaſed by Boiling from 
thirty-rwo Degrees to two hundred and fourteen; but, as it 
heats the more, by a greater Weight of the Atmoſphere, its 
Heat may be prodigioully increaſed in the Bowels of the Earth ; 
ſo as at great Depths to have, perhaps, an higher diſſolving 
Power upon many Bodies, than any other known Menſtruum. 
In many Solutions, where Water is the Menſtruum, the diſ- 
ſolving Power increaſes and diminiſhes with the Degrees of 
Heat. Thus, Water of thirty-three degrees hot diſſolves a cer- 
tain Proportion of Sea-ſalt, which prevents the Water from 
turning to Ice, by the ſame Degree of Cold,which would freeze 
cold Water; and this 7. happens by the Interpoſition of the 
Salt, by which the Surfaces of the Particles of the Water are 
evented from. coming into mutual Contact. But, when the 
old is increaſed far above the Degree which freezes pure Wa- 
ter, then the ſalt Water 3 to contract, and the Salt to 
collect at the Bottom of the Veſſel in little Cryſtals; and as the 
Cold gradually increaſes, this Water gradually depoſites more 
Salt, till at length the Water, nearly deprived of all its Salt, turns to 
Ice, During the whole Increaſe of the Cold, more and more 
Salt is continually ſeparated from the Water ; and when the Ice 
is thaw'd, all the depoſited Salt will again be taken up by the 
Water. On the other hand, if Water, thirty-three Degrees hot, 
bas diſſolved as much Salt as it could in that Degree, and be at- 
terwards gradually heated further, to the Degree of Boiling ; 
upon the Increaſe of every Degree, a little more Salt be 
added ; this Salt will be diſſolved every time, till the Liquor boils, 
8 diſſolve no more, though boiled tor a long 


Hence we may draw the following Concluſions: 1. That the 
Parts of the Salt and Water — 8 changed, but ſo con- 
Joined, that the Water now touches the Parts of the Salt, as 
the Particles of the Salt or Water before touched one an- 
other, This Species of Solution is a mere Permixtion. 2. That 
the Increaſe of Heat increaſes the Power of Permixture, ſo 
long as the Water can receive an higher Degree of Heat. 3. 
That aqueous Menſtruums, faturated with Salt, grow turbid fr 
the Cold, and depoſite faline Cryſtals; but, when heated, 
tranſparent again, and diſſolve rhe Salt they had depoſited. 4. 
Boiling Water, ſaturated with Salt, is heavier than Water; 
whence Brine, in a boiling State, proves hotter by the Ther. 
mometer, than pure boiling Water, and requires a greater Heat 
to boil. $5. The ſolvent Power of Water does not depend upon 
the Water alone, but 4 the Aſſiſtance of Fire to render the 
Solution perfect. 6. Theſe Diſcoveries, applied to the animal 
Juices, eſpecially of Mankind, have an extraordinary Uſe, as 
Water is the principal and moſt copious of all the Liquors con- 
tained in the healthy human Body; ſo that in this the other 
Principles of all the animal Fluids are diſſolved, mix'd, com- 
bin d, and kept fluid. As this Water, therefore, is ſo liable to 
change from Heat and Cold, it may wonderfully change the Juices. 
Thus, bow greatly is Blood, drawn out of the Veins, changed by 
Cold from what it was in the Body ! And the Urine of an health 
Perſon, in a cold Seaſon, ſoon depoſites a groſs Sediment; whic 
may again be taken up, by warming the containing Veſſel. From 
the Premiſes one might be tempted to ſay, that the ſolvent Power 
of Water almoſt increaſes in proportion to the Heat 
2 to the Degree of boiling. 

t it is dangerous to pleaſe the Mind with general Truths in 
Phyſics, or to extend our Conſequences beyond Experiments: 
For in the preſent Caſe there are numerous Experiments, ſnew- 
ees 
of Heat increaſe. Thus Balls formed of Flour, mixed with 
Water, reſolve in cold or warm Water, but harden in boiling 
Water. So the White of Eggs mixes intimately with warm 
Water, but coagulates by boiling ; and this Hardeni | 
with a certain Degree of Heat, and increaſes as the Fire 
be arrived A, the 

ſerves to dilute the Subject the better. Undar- 
ſtand the ſame of Blood. | 

Hence we ſhould range into Clafles thoſe Bodies which are 
always diflolved by Water, in all the of Heat. 1. All 
the known neutral Salts. 2. All the known, pure, valatile, alcs- 
line Salts, obtained from Animals or Vegetables by Pu:refaion, 
or Diſtillation. 3. All the. fixed alcaline Salts obtained from 
Vegetables by Calcination. 4. All Kinds of Acids naturally 
found in Vegetables, and in all the acid Salts; all Kinds of na- 
tive, foſſil, acid Salts, wich all the vegetable acid Juices, which 
afford a Spirit or Vinegar by Fermentation; the Acids obtained 
from Woods by Diſtillation, diſtilled Vinegar, Oil of Sulphur 
by the Bell, Oil of Vitriol, Spitit of Alum, Spirit of Nitre, 
Spirit of Sea-ſalr, Ge. 5. Artificial compound Salts, by the Com- 
bipation of Acids and Alcalies, ſo as to render them neutral; 
all which eafily diflolve in Water ; bur Tartar of Virriol with 
the greateſt Difthculry. 6. Salts of the Borax kind, which are 


extracted from it. But it i time to proceed to the other kind of 
Menſtruums; only firſt obſerving, that Water, floating in the 
Air, way often act as a Menſtruum, and the Action be fallly 
aſcribed to the Power of the Air. | > 


Or O1Lts, and Ox MznSTRUUMsS. | 


Oil, conſidered as a Menſtruum, is a fluid Juice, (or capable 
of being rendered fluid, with a ſmall Degree of Heat) unctuous, 
burning in the Fire, and immiſcible with Water. Alcohol is 
excluded from the Claſe of Oils, by its being eaſily miſcible 
with Water, while in other Properties it has a perfect Reſem- 
blance to them. All Oils are either native, or obtained by Art. 
Native Oils are every-where found in Foſſils, Vegetables and 
Animals; and theſe Oils are changed by Art, upon boiling 
unctuous Bodies in Water, ſo as to melt the Fat, and extract it 
from its Lodgment : Whence by its Lightneſs it floats upon the 
Surface of the Water, and may be skimmed off without much 
Changing its Nature. It may, alſo, be obtained by Expreſſion; 
when, if too much Heat be not uſed in the preſſing, the Oil 
is but little changed. Sometimes a cloſe Fire is uſed for ſcorch- 
ing the on and melting away the Oil; as in the obtaining 
Pitch and Tar from Fir. Laſtly, Oils are obtained by Diſtilla- 
tion either per Aſcenſum, or per ; 

Scarce any of the diſtilled Oils loſe cheir Fhuidity in the greateſt 
natural Cold ; whereas moſt of the Oils by reſſion W 
with ſtrong Cold, as we ſee in Olive-oil and Rape - oil; whi 
others, as Linſeed- oil, do not freeze in the keeneſt Froſt. I have 
never been able to diſcover, whereon this Difference in Oils 
depends. Their diſſolving Power is not exerted, unleſs they be 
in a fluid Form; and, as ſome of them freeze ſooner than Wa- 
ter, their diſſolving Power is leſs durable, with reſpect to Cold, 
than that of Water; but thoſe which remain fluid in all the De- 

rees of natural Cold, conſtantly retain their diſſolving Power: 
hence it appears not eaſy to fix a common Point of Heat in 
Nature, at which the diſſolving Power of Oils begins, though 
it may be nearly limited in any one Species of Oil, after it has 
been once accurately obſerved. And here it may appear ſur- 
privng, that though Linſeed-oil remains fluid in the ſevereſt 
roſt, yer, upon Examination, it is then no hotter than Ice, or 
2 congealed Oil. 
hen Oil is gradually heated, it does not boil, like Water, 
with two bundred and twelve Degrees of Heat, but grows con- 
ſtantly hotter, without boiling, till the Heat riſes to fix hundred 
rees : Whence we ſee, why boiling Oil is ſo much hotter, 
and more ſcalding, than boiling Water. But the higheſt and 
moſt ſubtile Oils boil the ſooneſt ; whereas others receive more 
Fire before they will boil. Hence we ſee the Difficulty there 
is to determine the diſſolving Power of Oil; becauſe in Lin- 
ſced-oil, for Inſtance, this Power begins with the greateſt De- 
gree of natural Cold, whence it increaſes to fix hundred De- 
ces, and in each Degree of Increaſe conſtantly acquires a new 
— of acting, whether it be upon the ſame in different 
rees of Heat, or upon different Bodies in the ſame or 
different Degrees: In both which reſpects the Scale is infi- 


nite. 
It may be ſhewn by, Experiments, that Alcohol, though it be an 
attenuated inflammable Oil, boils much ſooner than Water; and 
that Oil of Turpentine, tho much lighter than Water, and conſi- 
derably thin, and inflammable, does not boil when the Water does ; 
any more than Oil-olive. Whence neither Inflammability, nor 
Levity, nor Volatility, is here the Cauſe; ſince Oil of Turpentine 
is ſo volatile, as to riſe with boiling Water on Diſtillation. 
To diſcover the * 41 of Heat in Oil of Turpentine before 
it boil, put ſome Li il into a Co Veſſel, and ſet it 
upon a naked Fire; place a Mercurial mometer therein, 
ong with the Phial of Oil of Turpentine; which will be 
found to boil much ſooner than the Linſeed-oil, while the 
Thermometer ſhews the of Heat. Bur as theſe Oils, by 
boiling, throw off their more volatile Parts, and leave the Re- 
mainder thicker, they now require more Heat, every Moment, 
to keep them boiling. Whence Phyſicians need not wonder, 
char theſe Oils, thick by boiling, heat the Body fo 


violently. 

As Oi will receive almoſt thrice as much 'Fire as Water, 
we may hence eaſily underſtand, that the diſſolving Power. of 
Oil, which Power in Menſtruums depends upon Fire, muſt be 
much greater in Oil than in Water : For, fince many Oils 

ee of the , Whereas 
Water freezes at about the thirty-third; and ſince the Scale of 
27008 vo” while it — _ nr 22 bbs 

eeꝛi oint being 33 its boiling Heat 213); an e 
the Scale of Heat in Linked-oil is at leaſt up to 600; it 
follows, that the Power of Heat in this Oil is, to the Power of 


Heat in Water, as ten to three. And confidering that many 


Oils, inſpiſſated by Boiling, may thus receive much more Fire, 
hence the Scale of the Power of Heat may be ſtill farther ex- 
tended in ſuch Oils. | 

The Bodies of Animals, and of Vegetables, are entirely kept 
from * ſermenting, putrefying, and changing, by be- 


' 
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ing carefully in Oil; and this for ever ſo long a tii 
_ the tone Crone NE Bodies are ens — | 
» Inſedts are prevent m preying u oy 
them. And after thele Bodies have rewain'd eber with Oil, — 
proper Seaſon, ſo as to be thoroughly impregnated therewith, 
— — to become almoſt iffcorruptible; as appears from Car 
treated in this Manner; upon which Diſcovery the Art of 
Embalming principally depends. | 
IF Bodies are ſaddenly plunged into boiling Oil, they preſt 
_ an hard and almoſt ſtony Coat, of 8 red, or blac 
Colour, like Bodies ſcorched by a naked Fire; while the inner 
Subſtance, being agitated by the great Heat of the boiling Oil, 
is wonderfully c „ digeſted, and ripened ; till at length the 
Whole is conſolidared, and rendered durable, for great Lengths of 
Time. But when theſe Bodies abound with aqueous Juices, as 
in Fleſh or Fiſh dried only on the Surface, theſe Juices, con- 
tained within the external Cruſt, being thus more than boiled, 
become ſurpriſingly ſoft, roſcid, IG and nutrimental. 
Food, thus treated, may be long preſerved; as all the Principles 
of Bodies fo prepared, being intimately united, perfect one 
another, and turn to a Subſtance, that is well defended from the 
Action of external Cauſes. 5 . 
Hence we may draw ſome un Conſequences: 1. The 
rees of Heat, received by Bodies from Fire, are not in pro- 
rtion to the Denſities of the heated Bodies. 2. Let in the 
me Bodies, gradually rendered more denſe, more Fire may be 
communicated in proportion to the Increaſe of their Denſity. 
The Power of receiving a greater Degree of Heat does not 
upon the Bodies being combuſtible in the Fire. Thus, 
Alcohol, being brought to boil, does not receive more Fire or 
Heat, though nothing in Nature is more combuſtible; nor 
does any known Liquor receive leſs Fire: Whence we ſee, it 
is in vain to ſeek after general Properties in Chymiſtry; but we 
are to diſcover the particular Properties of Bodies by particular 
Experiments. 4. Some Metals may be intimately di olved in 
ſome Oils by boiling; ſo as thence to form a Mixture; not 
— reſolved into its Principles; and by theſe means many 
noble Diſcoveries have been made for Mechanical and Medi- 
cinal Purpoſes. 
Thus, put half an Ounce of red Lead into a long-neck'd Phial, 
and pour into it an Ounce and an half of Oil-olive, and ſhake 
them well together; heat the Glaſs carefully; then ſet it over 
the Fire, ſo as almoſt to touch the Coals, and bring the Oil to 
boil; upon which the red Lead will diſſolve, and mix and unite 
into a Maſs therewith, when the Oil has acquired a great De- 
ree of Heat. Thus, a metallic Balſam, or an excellent Cement 
or Water-works, may be prepared. The ſame Experiment will 
ſucceed, if made with granulated Lead; the Lead firſt melting 
at the Bottom, even before the Oil begins to boil, or fume : 
Whence we fee, that Lead is more eaſily melted than Glaſs; 
and that Oil cannot be made to diſſolve Glaſs, with any Degree 
of Heat the Oil will receive. Hence we ſee the Reaſon why 
melted Lead ſcalds leſs than boiling Oil, and may be nimbly 
handled, if the Skin be firſt rubbed over with dry Chalk. The ſame 
Experiment, alſo, ſucceeds with Tin, and a Mixture of Tin 
and Lead; the Solution of which together is quicker performed, 
than of either alone. Hence again we may draw further Con- 
ſequences ; as, 1. That Oils receive, and long retain, much Fire, 
before they boil. 2. That no Fluid in Nature receives more 
Fire than Oil; for all Lixiviums, and Oil of Vitriol itſelf, boil 
ſooner, and prove leſs hot upon boiling ; even Quickſilver itſelf 


| boils rather ſooner, or nearly about the fame time. 3. That 


a great Force of Fire muſt a& upon Oils, before they riſe in 
Vapour. 4. That Oils communicate the ſame Force. of Fire 
they receive, to the Veſſels in which they are boiled: Whence, 
though Water may be boiled in Veſſels of Tin or Lead, yer 
Oil cannot. 5. That the ſame Force of Fire received by the 
Oils is communicated to the Metals contained therein. 6. That 
we cannot eaſily find a Way of communicating more Fire to 
Oil, than by boiling it; for it one would endeayour to make Oil 
collect more Fire, we muſt find a Way of compreſſing the Oil 
in the containing Veſſel with a greater Weight, than that of the 
Atmoſphere, whereby Heat might be increaſed in Proportion : 
Whence it appears, that Oil, compreſſed by the increaſed Weight 
of the Armoſphere at great Depths in the Earth, may acquire 
a molt violent Heat, if it ſhould there meet with a ſtrong Fire; 
when, if Water ſhould happen to touch the Oil in this State, it 
might occafion moſt terrible Earthquakes ; which may poſſibly 
be one Phyſical Cauſe of Vulcanos. 7. Oils, when they remain 
fluid, will not permit more Heat to be communicated to the 
containing Veſſel, than ro themſelves; and, therefore, prevent all 
Veſſels from melting, which will not fuſe with leſs than Goo De- 
grees of Heat. 8. Hence the Author of Nature has ſet a Li- 
mit to Fire; which Limit checks its Power upon the moſt in- 
mable Matter we know. ; 

In order to explain the diſſolving Power of Oils, it muſt be 
remembered, every expreſſed, crude, vegetable Oil conftantly 
contains Water, as may appear upon boiling expreſſed Oil of 
Almonds in chymical Glaſſes; whereby an aqueous Vapour is 
raiſed, and, condenſing in the Neck of the Veſſel, forms viſible 


* 


- 


* 


Drops, which, falling back upon the boiling Oil, occaſion 
— 21 — 5 — may in ſore ee A8 
the manner of — mee, after 2 — is — 'd 
by long boiling, the Property of Oil, as a Menſtruum, is c , 
ec he War, Dil . ** — — — Salt, 
ſuppoled to be v errating, Which is generally acid and vo- 
tale, as in aka of Dd is manifeſt by the Smell. Theſe Salts 
appear in the Form of acid Spirits, collecting themſelves like 
Water, and ſeparating from the Oil, ſo as not to be again eaſily 
mixed therewith; though it is not eaſy to free the Oil perfectly 
from its acid Spirit, which continues to riſe through the whole 
Diſtillation, but in the greateſt Qyantity at firſt. 

Chymiſts, angry, ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh whether the 

diſſolving Power of Oils be not owing to the Water and Acid 
they contain; otherwiſe great Errors might ariſe : For we ſee 
in Painting, chat Colours, diſſolved in Oil which has been boil'd, 
unite and fink in better, dry quicker, and remain more beautiful, 
than-when mixed up with crude Oil. Thus, alſo, the particular 
Power, which the ſofteſt Oils are ſuppoſed to have of diſſolving 
Metals in a gentle Hear, ſeerns principally to proceed from the 
latent Acid, and not from the oily Part ; it having been obſerved, 
that Oil-olive, when mixed with very fine Filings of Iron, Cop- 
per, or Lead, and long digeſted together, a Part of the Metal is 
thus taken up by the Oil, ſo as to give it a new Colour, and ex- 
traordinary Properties. Hence the Power of Oil, as a Solvent, 
has been extended too far; for this Power does not remain in 
Oils, after they have been long boiled, and are deprived of their 
latent Acid. Hence, the Poliſhers of Braſs and Copper have ob- 
ſerved, that their Work cannor be well preſerved from Ruſt and 
Tarniſh, by rubbing it over with crude Oil; but much better by 
beſmearing it with boiled Oil, eſpecially if a little Ceruſs, or blac 
Lead, be added in the boiling, ſo as perfectly to imbibe this Acid. 
Dr. Hoffman has ſhewn by Experiment, that even diſtilled Oils 
contain an Acid. 
Thoſe Oils which are obtained by Diſtillation from alcaline 
or putrefied, vegetable or animal Subſtances, abound with vola- 
tile alcaline Salts; which may be copiouſlly ſ from them, 
by a gentle Fire, in a white ſolid Form: Whenever, therefore, 
we would explain the Properties of Oils, we ſhould carefully ſe- 
parate them from all foreign Salts, and examine them pure; other- 
wiſe we can never form a 1ight Ju ment of their Virtues. 

Oils obtained by Diſtillation with or without Water by the 
Retort, conſtantly leave Earth behind them, upon being re- 
diſtilled to Drineſs in cloſe Veſſels, and gradually become more 
ſubtile, leſs adheſive, more fluid and tranſparent ; and, when re- 
diſtilled fourteen times, or more, they each time become differ- 
ent Oils, and different Menſtruums; ſo as, at length, to become 

trating anodyne Medicines, excellent in many dbſtinate Di- 
empers. Whence the elder He/mont imagined, that the Oil of 
human Blood, thus diſtilled ſeveral times with Spirit of Salt, till 
no Fæces were left behind, would prove a diaphoretic Medi- 
cine, capable of diſſolving, like a Meaſtruum, all preternatural 
and other mortal Obſtructions and Coagulations in the Body. 
The excellent Dr. Hoffman aſſures us, he has prepared Oils in 
this manner, and gives an high Commendation of their medicinal 
Virtue; and another leſs faithful Writer affirms, that the univerſal 
Remedy may be obtained by means of an Oil prepared in this 
manner. On this Subject, Raymond Lully, and Iſaac Hollandus, 
deſerve to be conſulted. 

All kinds of Oils have a certain ſubtile, volatile Subſtance ad- 
hering to them, and ſeparable from them, called their pratging 
Spirit; which is a moveable odorous high-taſted thing, produc” 
by Fire, and the true Cauſe of very great Effects. This Spirit, 
being innate in Oils, detained and confined in them, communi- 
cates thereto a ſingular efficacious Virtue, no-where elſe to be 
found. This Spirit exhales from many Oils ſpontaneouſly with 
a gentle Heat; mixes with the Air; and, when it entirely quits 
them, leaves them inſipid and unactive, fo as ſcarce to be diſtin- 
guithable from one another. Their diſſolving Power ſeems prin- 
cipally to proceed from this Circumſtance, that Oils are diſpoſed 
to receive much Fire into themſelves, and apply ic to other Bodies. 

1. Moſt Oils mix with other Oils, though ſome of them not 
eaſily ; as in the Diſtillation of Turpentine and Amber; where 
the Oils, raiſed by different Degrees of Fire, are different in 
Weight, Conſiſtence, Colour, and Situation, ſo as not readil 
to unite with each other. 2. True reſinous Bodies melt and dii- 
ſolve in Oils. 3. So do many of the Gums, ſuch as have a Mix- 
ture of Roſin. 4. So, likewiſe, do condenſed Oils or Balſams. 

So do Sulphurs,. both the natural and artificial, and both the 
dau and ſolid; and this, tho concealed in other Bodies. Thus, 
Antimony, finely powdered, or ſublimed into Flowers, being 
boiled with Oil, ſoon affords a thick red Balſam of Antimony, 
it proceeds only from the Sulphur of the Antimony, diſſolved by 
the Oil, which leaves the metallic Part untouched; and the ſame 
holds, alſo, of the other Semimetals, abounding with Sulphur. 


Or ALco hol, ox Sy1R1iTVous MENSTRUUMS, PROPERLY 
so CALLED. | 


Eminent Chymiſts have aſſerted, that Alcohols could not be 
united with a pure fixed Alcali ; and this is no Wonder, as the 


the Spirit obtained from t 


Effet may be prevented by the leaſt Moiſture in either 

the Salr, or the Alcohol : Bur, if cohol be applied to per- 

fectiy dry Salt of Tartar, a rich Tin&ure is immediately extract- 

ed, and a true Combination made. Hence we cannot be too 

inquiſitive into the Nature of this Liquor, which, on account 

| Excellence, we eſteem the firſt among ſpirituous Men- 
ums. 


Alcohol is from Vegetables alone, by bare Fermen- 
tation, and repeated Diſtillation. It is beſt obtained from Wine, 
Mead, or Beer ; for, Ron. theſe Liquors may quench Fire, 

em by Diſtillation is inflammable z 
and, when all Water is perfectly ſeparated from this Spirit, we 
obtain pure and perfeck Alcohol. Oil, alſo, is called Alcohol, 
when it mixes with Water, and is totally inflammable. Ani- 
mal and vegetable Subſtances, when perſectly putrefied, may 
have their Oils ſo ſubrilized and volatilized, as to be inflamma- 
ble in the open Air; and, by repeated Diſtillation, ſuch Oils 
may be ſo attenuated, as almoſt ro mix with Water. When, 
therefore, the diſſolving Power of theſe Spirits is to be deter- 
mined, we mult firſt regard what kind of Spirit it is > for com- 
mon Brandy contains much Water, a liquid, acid, volatile Salt, 
a diſagreeable Oil, and Alcobol; rectified Spirit of Wine con- 
tains leſs Water, leſs of the nauſeous Oil, à volatile acid Spirit, 
as before, and mere Alcohol. Perfect Alcohol, prepared with- 
out Addition, contains neither Water, acid nor Oil; and, 
if once gently drawn off from fixed Alcali by Diſtillation, it 
becomes highly purified ; and, as there are theſe Differences in 
this Spirit, we are carefully to regard them. 

1. Perfectly pure Alcohol diſſolves Water, and all aqueous 
Liquors. 2. Conſequently, Wines of all kinds. 3. It ditlolves 
all ſpirituous fermenting Acids, as the 'Tribe of Vinegars. 4. AM 
pure Oils. 5. All true vegetable Roſins. 6. Moſt of the 

mmy Roſins. 7. Pure volatile alcaline Salts. 8. Perfect! 

ry and fix'd alcaline Salts. 9. Moſt of the Soaps. 10. Sul- 
phurs firſt opened and diſſolved by Alcalies. But it does not 
touch compound or native Salts ; as Sal Ammoniac, Sea-ſalt, and 
Nitre; nor pure Earth, pure Sulphur, Mercury, Metals, Semi- 
metals, nor Stones, w vulgar or precious. See ALCOHOL. 


Or THE ALCALINE AND ACID $SPIRITUOUs MENSTRUUMS. 


Moſt Chymiſts, under oily and ſpirituous Menſtruums, have 
ranged two Kinds, which might rather be termed Saline, or 
Compound. This hap becauſe theſe Menſtruums uſual'y 
appear in an unctuous Form; and are generally not only vola- 
tile, bur liquid and ſubtile: Whence ſome Acids, and ſome Alca- 
lies, have been called by the Name of Spirits, on account of 
their ſubtile, volatile, and unctuous Appearance; though they 
differ greatly from each other, not only in Kind, or as to Acid 
and Alcali, bur, alſo, acid from acid, and alcaline from alca- 
line Spirit. We, therefore, firſt divide the ſaline ſpirituous 
Menſtruums into the Acid and Alcaline Tribes; this Diſtinction 
being abſolutely neceſſiry. Next, we divide the alcaline Spirits 
from one another; ſome of them being ſimple; and others 
compound. The ſimpleſt of theſe conſiſt of Water, and an 
extremely ſubtile, volatile, alcaline Salt, both together appearing 
in the Form of a thin, pellucid, and ſomewhat unctudus Li- 
nes as the pure alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac : And to this 

ſs belong the numerous alcaline Spirits obtained both from 
Animals Vegetables, after being deprived of the Oil, chat 
is ready to adhere thereto; as we daily ſee practis d by the 
Chymiſts, who can thus produce them from the hot, antiſcor- 
butic Plants, putrefied —_ and all animal Subſtances. 
The more compound Kind uſually conſiſt of Water, the vola- 
tile Salt juſt mentioned, and a fetid Oil, into which three Parts 
they may be ſeparated ; and, therefore, are a kind of volatile 
alcaline Soap, diluted in a Proportion of Water barely ſuffi- 
cient to diflolve ir. The acid and commonly volatile Li- 
quors are alſo called Spirits, by the Chymiſts, for the Reaſon 
above aſſigned; but all theſe, when examined, prove to be acid 
Salts diſſolved in pure Water. Thus, Oil of Vitriol, and Oleum 
Sulphuris per Campanam, ſeveral times diſtilled with boiling 
Water, become in a great meaſure, volatile, Upon this Con- 
ſideration, therefore, I ſhall here drop the Name of Spirits, and 
for the future call them by the Name of Saline Menſt 


ruums. 
Or Tar. SIMPLE SALINE MENSTRUUMS. 


It is a Saying of the Alchymiſts, That ſuch as do not underſtand 
Salts, can never arive at the grand Secrets: And no Wonder, as 
various Salts have great Energy in the diſſolving of Bodies. 

I call Salt a Body which diſſolves in Water, and, if not volatile, 
fuſes in the Fire, having a ſapid Taſte. When a Salt is pure, or 
either naturally, or artificially, ſeparated from every thing elſe, it 
conſiſts of Particles too minute, to be diſtinctly and 
viewed, even hy the Help of the beſt Glaſſes ; fo that we can 
nounce nothing as to the Figure of theſe Particles. And wh 
ſaline Bodies are reſolved into the ultimate Particles, from whence 
they are formed, they thus ſeem to become perſectiy volatile; 
ſo as, when ſeparated from each other, and from all foreign Sub- 
ſtances, to fly off into the Air. Therefore, W 

83 


wTicles of pure Salt concrete into ſenſible Cluſters, they always are 
h41d together by ſome intermediate Particles; particulafly thoſe 
of Water and Earth, which here ſerve for a Cement, make 
the Aſſociation permanent. Hence we ſee, that, as the original 
—_— of on — ſcarce * be anna — — ſo we 
can ſay little of their chymical Actions; but, w appeat 
in a table Form, we may have ſome Certainty of them in this 


99 State. | 

e muſt, next, conſider the principal Differences of Salt, ariſing 
chie fly from the different ſaline Principles, of which they are com- 
poſed : And though theſe Principles are ſeparately known, yet, 
doubtleſs, they have a certain peculiar Property reſpectively. A 
ſecond Difference ariſes from the other Principle, which, uniting 
with the faline one, conſtitutes the Salt. We, therefore, divide 
all Kinds of Salcs, into ſuch as differ, eicher in reſpect of their ſa- 
line Principle, their connecting Principle, or both. And, with 
regard to the firſt Diviſion, I diſtinguiſh Sales, and ſaline Men- 
ſtruums, into the following Claſſes. 1. Fixed Alcalies. 2. Vola- 
tile Alcalies. 3. Native vegetable Acids. 4. Fermenting vege- 
table Acids. 5. — vegetable Acids, 6. Vegetable Acids 
obtained upon Burning. 7. Vegetable Acids procured by Diſtil- 
lation. 8. Native foſſile Acids. 9. Foſſile Acids procured by 
Burning. 10. Foſſile Acids procured by Diſtillation. 11. Neu- 
tral Salts; as Borax, Nitre, Foſſile Salt, Sal-gern, Sea-fal', and 
Sal Ammoniac. 12. Other Salts compoſed of thele ſimple ones. 
Each of which Salts ſhould be examined, in order to find out 
their peculiar Properties, whereby we may come to a true Know- 
ledge of them, ſo far as regards the diſſolving of Bodies. 


Or FIXED ALCALT, As A MENSTRUUM. 


Having already given Boerhaave's Account of the Phyſical 
Marks, the Narure, and Properties of Alcalies, under the Article 
ALCAL1, that illuſtrious Author, in conſidering fixed Alcali as a 
Menſtruum, proceeds to make the following Queries, as Parti- 
culars deſerving to be farther inquired into. 

1. Whether all fixed Alcalies are generated by Fire alone? 
2. Whether all volatile Alcalies are produced by a putrefactive 
Heat? 3. Can any fixed, or volatile Alcalies long retain their 
Nature in the open Air? 4. Whether their Nature will not be 
altered, or the Salts changed, ſo as to become neutral or ſapona- 
ceous, by thus meeting with acid or oily Particles ? 5. Will 
not the fame happen in the Bodies of Plants and Animals? 6. Is 
not a large Cans of com Salts thus daily produced; 
eſpecially of ſuch Salts, whoſe component Acid is every-where 
common, and ready at hand ? 3 As natural Acids, or thoſe 
— by fermenting Vegetables, abound every-where, is 
there not, in Nature, a very common Salt, of the ſame Kind 
with ated Tartar, or the Spirit of Mindererus, made with 
a a volatile alcaline Salt, and diſtil'd Vinegar, being a mild, pene- 
rating, moveable Salt, of no great Taſte? Bur there is _ 
of this Kind more deſerving to be known, than the Origin an 
Nature of the moſt common uſeful Salts, as Sea-ſalr, Sal- gem, 
and Nitre; which, whether they are made by a Combination of 
their own Acids, ſuch as we find by chymical Diſtillations, and a 
fixed vegetable Alcali, deſerves to be inquired ; or whether, be- 
ing produced ſimple by Nature, they are not rather changed, 
than ſeparated, by Fire? Many eminent Chymiſts maintain, that 
all chele Salts are naturally produced from the Mixture of Acids 
with Alcalies. But it is highly probable, that Salt was contained 
in the Sea, before the acid Spirit of Salt was preſent therein, and 
before any fixed Alcali was made from Vegetables. On the other 
hand, no known Experiment hath hitherto produced the leaſt 


fixed Alcali from Sea · ſalt. Nor do I learn, that the acid Spirit 


of Sen · ſalt was ever hitherto found naturally, but always as pro- 
duced by Art, or by Fire; and this rather by a Change, than a 
Separation, of Parts. It is true, theſe Acids, properly mixed with 
Alcalles, regenerate, in ſome ſort, the Salts which afforded the 
Acids, though always with ſome Difference between the native 
and artificial; which ſhews we cannot be fo certain as to the 
Compoſition and Reſolution of theſe Salrs, as ſome Authors pre- 
tend. We may hence learn what Caution is required in uſing 
Alcalies as Solvents, ſince a Change in any Circumſtance, or a 
{light Addition of a foreign Subſtance, may eaſily change an Al- 
Cali, and produce a Salt that ſhall not operate as a pure Alcali, but 
according to the Nature which is thus introduced. 

If, to an hundred Weight of clean Sand, or Flint, reduced to 
a Calx, and ground to fine Powder, an hundred and fifteen 
Poynds of pure fixed Alcali be added, and thoroughly mixed 
therewith, and the Mixture be ſet in a Glaſs-houſe Furnace, with 
a moderate Fire, for an Hour, and kept ſtirring all the while, the 
Fire being afterwards increaſed for five Hours, while the Stirri 
is all along continued, a Maſs will thus be obtained, rhtly di 

ſed for making the fineſt Glaſs. If this Maſs —— into dry 
Falke, and kept in a warm dry Place, for four or five Months, 
the Ingredients will thus be more intimately united. If now the 
Matter be put into Glaſs-houſe ſer in the hotteſt Part of 
the Furnace, it will thus melt into a kind of viſcous, thick, and 
apparently unctuous Fluid, caſting up « Froth to che Surface, as 

it boils; which Froth, riſing more and more, often amounts to a 
fourth Part of the whole Mae This frothy Matter being care- 


ſcummed off; as it riſes, tl no more appears, and the re- 
ining — Matter being kept in conſtant Fuſion for two 
three 


= 


—— Matter, thus remaining behind in the Pot, is 
the Glaſs-men call their Metal; and, when cold, makes 
beſt Sort of Glaſs. Now, unleſs this was proved by dai! 
ience, who would have ſuſpected, that fixed Alcali, which 
runs into a Liquor in a dry Air, ſhould thus, with Sand, melt 
inc0 6 dianar & ths Morel, except in Malleabiliry ? | | 

This affords us an Inſtance bow ſuch Menſtruums, as have a 
ſtrong diſſol Power, may permanently concrete with the 
Bodies they perfectly diffblve ; the Concretion being the ſtrorger, 
as the Solution was more perfect. Hence we learn, that Alca- 
lies, when they diſſolve — may de ſo changed in the 
Action, as — to loſe their ſaline Nature; for t h Glaſs 
contains near a third Part of Alcali in its Subſtance, yet it retains 
not the leaſt Mark of an Alcali. - It is extraordinary, that the 
Glaſs thus made melrs into a tenacious, ductile Maſs, fo 
as to be formed into Veſſels of any Figure, and ſticking ſo ſt: 
to Iron, as to be thereby taken out of the Melting-pot. Anot 
remarkable Particular is, that two opake Bodies ſhould thus con- 
crete into a pellucid Solid, not to be diſſolved by any krown 
ſp 4 though itſelf, in part, conſiſts of the molt ſoluble 

ts, 

As the Vegetables which afford fixed Alcali by burning, contain 
an Acid, which adheres more or leſs to the i, the alcaline 
Salt muſt conſequently be of a different Nature, than if no Acid 
adhered to it: Underſtand the ſame of Oil and Earth adhering to 
the Salt. On theſe Accounts there will be a great Difference be- 
tween fixed Alcalies, as they contain more or leſs of theſe Princi- 
uy Whence it is no Wonder, that certain Experiments with 

cali, as related by ſome Authors, do not ſucceed, when try'd 
with different Alcalies. 

Alcalies, alſo, may receive great Alterations from being added 
to other Subſtances : Thus, being mixed with Quick-lime, a Salt 
may be obtained fo ſtrong and corroſive, as to diſſolve and fuſe 
almoſt all the Solids of Animals and Vegetables by boiling : 
Whence we fee a ſtrong alcaline Solvent may be prepared from 
the fame Ingredients which make Glaſs. Again, fixed Alcali, 
rendered ſtronger by Quick-lime, and afterwards dried at the 
Fire, eaſily melts like Wax; and thus, by an extraordinary Vir- 
tue, lays hold of, and diſſolves, Bodies put into ir. This, per- 
__ is the incerated Salt of fome antient Chymiſts. 

here are, however, ſome Bodies, upon- which fixed Alcali 
has no Effect, as-a Menſtruum: Thus, it does not affect pure 
p. 0g and hence it exerts no diſſolving Power upon thoſe 
etals, which, according to the Adepts, conſiſt of a pure Mer- 
cury, and a fiery, metallic, fixing, ſulphureous Spirit. Thus, Gold 
and Silver afe not changed by it, that I know of, though ir has 
ſome Action upon the other Metals; perhaps, becauſe to their 
Mercurial Parts they have another added, which approaches to 
the Nature of an unctuous and ſulphureous Subſtance. Bur as 
theſe external Sulphurs are not eaſily ſeparable from the metallic 
Matter with which they concrete, hence it often happens, that, 
when theſe alcaline Salts act upon ſuch Sulphurs, they may ſeem 
to change the Mercurial Parts of the Metals intimately united 
with the Sulphur, without being able to touch the Mercury in 
its own pure Nature. Here, therefore, the diſſolving Power of 
Alcalies, with reſpect to Metals, ſeems to be limited; for, when 
2 to calcined Metals, and aſſiſted by the Force of Fire, 
they ſeem not capable of diſſolving that Sulphur which fixes their 
Mercury, and gives them the metallic Form; no Method of 
applying fixed Alcalies having hitherto, that I know of, obtained 
the Mercuries of Metals : thar, it what Mr. Boyle, Tache- 
xivs, and M. Homberg, relate of recovering the Mercuries of 
Metals be true, ſome ſecret Proceſs is required, to make theſe 
* Alcalies enter the fixing Sulphur of Metals. 
oth the fixed and volatile Alcalies have a diſſolving Power, 
i. Upon animal, vegetable, and mineral Subſtances ; fo far 2s 
theſe contain Oils, Balſams, Gums, Roſins, or gummy Roſins, 
or conſiſt of unctuous Matters; as, alſo, upon Sulphurs, whe- 
ther pure, compounded, or joined with other Materials; all 
which theſe Alcalies — open, attenuate, reſolve, and diſ- 
poſe to mix intimately with Water, Alcohol, and Oils. 2. Theſe 
Alcalies, alſo, act as a Solvent upon ſuch Bodies whoſe com- 
ent Parts are held together by an acid Cement, which 
ing thus attracted by the Alcali, the component Parts now 
ſeparate, or fall aſunder. 3. After certain Bodies have been once 
diſſolved by an acid Menſtruum, pure Alcalies often exert a new 
Power, ſo as to diſſolve fuch Bodies better, than if applied to 
them before were thus diffolved by the Acid. Hence the 
Alchymiſts direct, in order to obtain the Mercuries of Metals, 
that the Metals be firſt calcined by Acids, and afrerwards be 
treated with Alcalies. 

Whether any volatile Alcali exiſts in Nature, without the AC- 
ſiſtance of Putrefuction, or the Diſtillation of animal or vegetable 
Subſtances, is not eaſy to determine; unleſs we ſhould ſay, that 
the particular Salt, found in mineral Waters, is of this Kind, tho 
ſuch Salt cannot be juſtly reduced to the Claſs of volatile Alca- 
lies: However, Dr. Hoffman has ſhewn, that they rather belo 
thereto, than to the acid Tribe. Orr the other hand, all anim 
and 
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and vegetable Subſtances are, by Putrefaction, brought to afford 

a perfect volatile alcaline Salt; the acrimonious pungent Vegeta- 
bles, and all animal Subſtances, afford it upon bare Diſtillation; 
and ſuch animal Juices as are not alcaline, yet, upon being mixed 
with fixed Alcali, are ſo changed as immediately to yield alcaline 
Exhalations, ana, by the Action of the Fire, afford a volatile Al- 
cali, the other Parts being attracted into the fixed Alcali. Theſe 
Salts, however produced, may by chymical Treatment be ren- 
der'd pure, of the ſame Virtues, and of the ſame Form; their 
Virtues being {6milar to thoſe of fixed Alcalies, though with ſome 
Difference: Thus volatile Alcalies act, and are agitated fponta- 
=neoully, or by a very ſmall Degree of Heat; whereas fixed Al- 
calies require a much ſtronger Aſſiſtance from Fire, in order to 
their acting; volatile Alcalies fly off the Inſtant they are beated, 
and, theretore, do not exert their diſſolving Power, when ap- 
plied to heated Bodies; while fixed Alcalies ſooner enter the Bo- 
dies they diſſolve, when aſſiſted by Heat; and remain conſtantly 
applied to every fixed Subject they act upon. But, when vola- 
tile Alcalies are purpoſely kept cloſe to a Subſtance to be diſ- 
ſolved, a moderate Heat then increaſes, and quickens their diſ- 
ſolving Power; as we ſee upon applying the volatile Salt of Urine, 
for Inſtance, to the warm Skin, and covering the Salt with a 
ſticking Plaiſter; for thus there ſoon ariſes Heat, Pain, and In- 
flammation upon the Skin, followed by an Ulcer, and a black 
Eſchar. Allowing for theſe Differences, the Action of volatile 
Alcali may be underſtood from the Hiſtory given of fixed Al- 
cali. See ALCALI. 

Acid MENSTRUUMSs are conſider'd under the Article Actva. 


NEUTRAL SALTS, CONSIDER'D as MEXNSTRUVUMS. 


By neutral Salts we here underſtand ſuch as are neither acid 


nor alcaline, but ſeem to be a ſaturated Mixture of the two. 
Let us firſt conſider Sal Ammoniac, which eaſily diſſolves in 
Water, and runs per Deliquium in a moiſt Air, ſo as thus to 
make an extremely pungent, penetrating Liquor, capable of diſ- 
ſolving groſs, gelatinous, pituitous, and gummy Concretions in 
the Bodies of Animals, being not only admirably attenuating, 
reſolving, and inciding, but, alſo, ſudorific, diuretic, and ſtimu- 
lating, to the falival Glands, and, at the ſame time, great] 

ventive of Putrefaction. This Solution of Sal Ammoniac, boiled 
or digeſted with gummy or reſinous Vegetables, reſolves them 
intimately, and this diſpoſes them to refolve in aqueous or ſpiri- 
tuous Menſtruums. Iron Filings, boiled in it, are excellently diſ- 
ſolved and turned into an admirable, aperient, and invigotating 
Medicine. Being digeſted with Filings of Copper, it produces a 
beautiful blue Liquor; a. few Drops of which, taken upon an 
__ Stomach, otren prove good againſt Worms, and epileptic 


its. 

The pure dry Salt, being ſublimed into Flowers, and then 
very well ground, and mixed with Foſſils, and ſublimed together 
with them in cloſe Veſſels, produces very extraordinary Effects 
as a Menſtruum; whence it has been called Y the Alchymiſts 
the White Eagle, or the Philoſophical Peſtle. If ſulphureous Bo- 
dies, Metals, or Sernimerals, be treated in this manner, they are 
thus attenuated, opened, volatilized, and perfectly changed: 
Whence moſt excellent Remedies are, In this manner, prepared, 
and ſcarce ſo well in any other; as we ſee in 8 Flowers 
of Lapis Hæmatitis, Ens Veneris, Ens Martis, “c. The Changes 
of Colour produced in Antimony, by being ſublimed herewith, 
are very extraordinary. And many of the antient Chymiſts have 
called this Salt, the Key for unlocking the Secrets of Nature : 
It has this excellent Property, that it is ſcarce ch-nged in Subli- 
mation, except by the Bodies it is mixed with: When added to 
Aqua-fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, it preſently changes them into 
Aqua Regia. With fixed alcaline Salts it ſoon changes, partly 
into a pure volatile Alcali, which directly acts as ſuch, and partly 
into a new Salt, reſembling Sea-ſalt. A faturated Mixture of 
the Spirit of Sea-ſalr, and a pure; volatile, alcaline Spirit, imme- 
diately produces Sai Ammoniac ; which may, alſo, be made by 
ſubliming a Mixture of Sea - ſalt, Urine, and Soot: Whence it 
ſeems to be a ſemivolatile Sea- ſalt; fo that its Power, as a Men- 
ſtruum, chiefly reſembles that of Sea - alt. It cannot, therefore, 
be more improved, than by being ſeveral times ſublimed from 

re, dry, decrepitated Sea-falr, in cloſe Veſſels; which is the 
belt Method of obtaining the Flowers of Sal Ammoniac. 

Though Sea: ſalt, Sal- gem, and Spring- ſalt, differ in their Origi 
yet they are of the ſame Kind, and may all be conſider'd as Sea- 


falr; which by means of the Sea-ſalr Springs, and Salt Mines, is 


diſtributed over all Parts of the Earth, as the univerſal Preſerya- 
tive againſt Putrefaction. This Salt eaſily diſſolves in Water, and 
runs per Deliquium in a moiſt Air, fo as to make a Brine, or an 
— Menſtruum, producing nearly the ſame Effects as the 
Brine of Sal Ammoniac. | 

Sea - ſalt decrepitates over the Fire, and, being afterwards re- 
duced to fine Powder in a warm dry Mortar, it may be melted 
in the Fire; where it readily paſſes through the Pores of the 
Crucible, and vaniſhes. If Semimetals, or metallic Foſſils, are 
mixed with this Salt in Fuſion, great and peculiar Changes are 
thus produced. I mixed eight Ounces, of moift, undecrepitated 
* alt al two Ounces of powder'd Antimony ; after 
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grinding them together, I put the Mixture into a Crucible: 

, . it with another Crucible, I failened them together 
with a ſtrong Luting; then ſetting them in a reverberating Furs, 
nace for twenty-four Hours, and increaſing the, Fire at laſt, to 
make the Salt run, I found, upon opening the Veſſel, à duk 
Maſs, with white Spicula rifing on the Top; then, reducing the 
Whole to Powder, I treated it as before, and obtained a ruddy 
Maſs, with the more metallic Part at the Bottom; and, upon 
repeating the Proceſs, and uſing a ſtrong Fire of Fuſion, almoſt 
| A Lu paſſed t h the Pores ot the Veſſel; leaving at the 

tom a ruddy Maſs of Antimony, ſurpriſingly changed; whence 
we ſee, by an Example, how this Salt may act as 4 Men- 
N means of Fire. | | 

This Salt may be uſed; on many Occaſions, with a much greater 
Effect than any other Salt; and, therefore, is uſually applied, in a 
dry Form, mixed with Brick-duſt, in the Buſineſ of Cementa- 
tions, in otder to introduce extraordinary Changes as do the Ex- 
altation, Separation, and Ripening of Metals. In this Operation 
we are to obſerve, that the dry Ses ſolt, here mixed with the 
Brick-duſt, turns to a volatile acid Spirit, reſembling Aqua Re- 

ia, and acting like that upon Metals. When, by theſe means, 
the Sea ſalt is turned to a Spirit, and ſeveral times returned back 
upon a pure decrepitated Salt, a (ſurpriſing 8 Solvent is 
thus obtained from the Sea-ſalt: To this Purpoſe, I ſhall here 
relate a laborious Experiment. 

To two Pounds of Spirit of Salt, I added, by Degrees, as * 
much pure, dry Sea-falt, in fine Powder, as the Spirit would 
take up; 55 
pe it into a tall chymical Phial ; and, inverting another &t a 

ler Kind thereon, I carefully cemented them together; then 
expoſed the Matter to the Heat of the Sun, from the ten hof 
May to the tenth of Fuly, After this I dittilled, in a Retort, 
wich a gentle Fire, till a thick Liquor, appearing like Oil, and 
containing hard Cryſtals of Sea-ſalt, remained at the Bottom. 
What was diſtilled over, I now red back, and drew off 
afreſh, repeating this Operation thrice; then found the Salt 
remaining at the Bottom was ſpongy, fat, and oily. After this I 
repeated the Operation twenty times, and again poured back the 
Liquor laſt diſtilled, and left them mixed together for five 
Months; then with a gentle Fire I drew off an almoR inſipid 
Phlegm, till tbe acid Spirit began to riſe ; when, changing the 
Receiver, and diſtilling with s ſtronger Fire, I obtained an ex- 
tremely ſtrong, acid, ponderous Oil of Salt, which I kept ſepa- 
rate, and obſerved, that the Salt remaining at the Bortorn of the 
Retort, after all theſe Diſtillations, was extremely acid, and con- 
ſiderably fixed. I put this Salt in a glaſs Diſh, and expoſed it o 
the Air of a Cellar, where it ran per Deliquium into a Liquor; 
which being purified by ſtraining, and united again to the Phlegm, 
Spirit, and Oil of Salt, before drawn over, I thus, at length, by 
a new Diitillation, obtained a Menſtruum of ſuch Effi e as 
made me not repent of my Labour. Sea-ſalt, being diſſolved, 
urifed, and cryſtallized, affords a ninth Part of a f line Sub- 
ance, having a bitter auſtere Taſte, and not ſhooting into 
2 and this Part being taken from it, the Salt becomes 
urer. 
common Nitre, being produced from animal, alcaline, 
and calcarious Subſtances, is calily turned to fixed Alcali, and a 


- 
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volatile Acid. It, alſo, appears of a particular Nature, when 


applied to Bodies as a Menſtruum; and its Operations are here 
ſo intricate, as ſometimes ſcarcely to be explained, When ex- 
poſed to the Fire in a pure and dry State, it there ſoon flows 
with certain Bodies, like Water; and thence ſurpriſingly pro- 
motes their Melting, though otherwiſe of difficult Fuſion ; and 
thus attenuates, divides, and intermixes their Parts, even while 
it acts upon them in no other reſpect. Whence it comes to 
be uſed in Metallurgy, as a Flux for Metals. 

But if the Matter, thus mixed with the Nitre, contains an 
thing oily, unctuous, or ſulphureous, this ſuddenly deflagrates with 
the Nitre in the Fire, raiſes a violent Flame, and greatly increaſcs 
the Heat : Whence the Application and Action of the Nirre be- 
ing ſtronger, 222 changes, divides, fuſes, and ſeparates the 

ies in a different manner than is otherwiſe known; the 
Nitre, at the ſame time, laſing, its own Nature, or turning to 
a kind of Sal Polychreſtum, which has a different diſſolving Power 
from that of Nitre: Whence the Action of Nitre — Bodies 
is of one ſort before it deflagrates wich them, of another during 
the Deflagration, and of a third after the Deflagration is over. 

When Nitre is melted along with a vegetable Coal, its Parts 
are ſtrongly agitated, ſo as in like manner to agitate the Bodies 
to be diſſolved; at the fame time diſcharging particular active 
Fumes, capable of penetrating and diſſolving many Bodies in 
the Fire. But, when the Nicre is thus changed to fixed Ailcali, 
it does not flow, unleſs the Fire be violent; and then, accord- . 
ing to its penetrating and particular Nature, it begins to act as 
3 alcaline Menſtruum; and thus acquires and exerts a new 
diſſolving Power. 

IF the Bodies thus to be diſſolved by Fuſion with Nitre con- 
tain Earth, Stone, Alum, Vitriol, Bole, or the like, the Nirre is 
immediately changed into a ſtrong acid volatile Salt, or Spirit 
of Nitre, which, now agitated with ſo violent a Fire, penetrates, 
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urifying the Liquor by Reſt, and raining, 1 


diſſolves, and greatly changes the Subject, thus acting by one 
of its Parts like Aque-forth; while the other T at 
the Bottom, acts by a very ent 22 Power. Hence 
we may underſtand what a great Effect this Salt may have, when 
uſed in the way of Cemencation, along with tnerallic Natters; 
for thus it changes into a corroſive Spirit, capable of altering 
metallic Subſtances vatious Ways. : 

If pure Nitre be fuſed in a ſtrong Fite, aon with Regulus 
of Antimony, it, at length, produces a kind of cauſtic Stone, 
which acts after a manner peculiar to itſelf, being a 1 fixed 
Salt of difficult Fuſion, and uncommon frery Acrimony : Whence 
it appeats, what a prodigious diſſolving Power this Salt may have, 
your ——_ with Regulus of Antimony, and applied to Bodies 

the Fire. 

If Powder of Sal Ammoniac be thrown upon Nitre melted in 
a clean Crucible, a gentle Flaſh will be uced, as if a burn- 
ing Coal was thrown upon the Nitre; while the Salt is thus 

ery Moment ch in the Fire, till at length, being ſaturated 
wich the Sal Ammoniac, it flaſhes no longer; but turns to a new 
Kind of rediſh Salt, of a very particular Nature, little known or 
conſidered by the Chymiſts; but while the Nitre, and Sal- am- 
moniac, ate thus mixed with other Bodies in the Fire, different 
Kinds of Solyrions will be ttiade at different times; and, con- 
ſequently, different Effects produced at each time, while the 
Bodies remain together in the Fire. Theſe Particulars are ſel- 
dom carefully regarded by the Operators ; whence they fre- 


uently meet with unexpected Accidents, while they overlook 
ch t ings as any alter the Succeſs of their Experiments. If 
one Part of Sea-falt, and two of Spirit of Nitre, be diſtilled to- 


ether, the Liquor that comes over from them, with a gentle 
eat, will prove an Aqua Regia, and acts entirely as ſuch; while 
the Salt remaining behind will be Nitre, and, when thoroughly 
dried, will act as Nitre, though, at the Beginning of the 
ration, it ated as Aqua Regia, in the Liquor diſtilled over. 
Whence we ſee, what a great Difference may be in the Action 
of a Menſtruum, at different times of the Operation. So, again, 
if one Part of pure Nitre, and three Parts of the Spirit of Sea- 
falr, be diſtilled together, they yup a ſtrong Aqua Regia; while 
the dry Salt, remaining in the Retort, is again left true Nitre. 
Which ſhews us how careful we ought to be in the Uſe of theſe 
Menſtruums, to prevent being impoſed upon. So, likewiſe, if 
the Spirit of Nitre, with a proper Proportion of any Alcali, be uſed 
as a Solvent, they ſoon turn to Nitre, and act as ſuch at the 
End of the Operation. If Glauber ſays true, that Nitre may be 
made from a Mixture of Sea-ſalr, fixed Alcali, and JO 
burnt and ignited in the Fire, and afterwards expoſed to a moi 
Air; theſe three Subſtances, being uſed together in Cementa- 
tion, muſt have a very different Effect from what one might 
otherwiſe imagine. 

Native Borax, being diſſolved in Water, filtred and cryſtal- 
lized, has a ſomewhat ſweetiſh and bitterith Taſte; but is nei- 
ther acid nor alcaline. By ſtrong Diſtillation it affords mere 
Water ; while the Part that remains behind, turns to Glaſs, in- 
capable of being diſſolved in Water. When mixed with Sand, and 
urged with a violent Fire, it affords no acid Spirit. It greatly 
promotes the Fuſion of Metals, and thus, alſo, has numerous 
other Effects, which could not otherwiſe be. ſo eaſily obtained. 

If what is above delivered of ſaline Menſtruams be well un- 
derſtood, it will not be difficult to conceive, that various Com- 
binations of Salts ſhould produce many new Kinds of faline Men- 
ſtruums, having ſingular and uncommon diſſolving Powers. Theſe 
Combinations are ſometimes made by Art and Contrivance, 
and ſometimes accidentally, ſo as to ſurpriſe by their unexpected 

, and thence come to be regiſtred in Books of Chy- 
miſtry ; and, from theſe two Origins proceeds that vaſt Stock 
of Menſtruums with which Chymiſtry abounds. Thus, when 
volatile Alcalies are mixed with the fixed Kind, the former are 
always rendered ſtronger, and more volatile, by the Action of 
the Fire; whilſtthe latter, attracting the acid Particles, which per- 
haps remain'd in the volatile Alcalies, as alſo the Oils, but 
retaining the terreſtrial Particles, hence become different, or 
more compounded, and productive of other Effects. Fixed 
Alcalies, being united with native vegetable Acids, afford 
an extraordinary compound Salt, of a mild, aperient, and 
diuretic Nature; as we ſee upon mixing Salt of Wormwood 
with Juice of Lemons, and the like in a * Proportion; 

whereby a Salt is procured of very different diſſolving 
Powers trom the Parts it was compoſed of, or from any other Salts; 
and, when volatile Alcalies are mixed with theſe Acids, another 
Kind of compound Salt is produced, differing greatly from the 
former, made with fixed Alcali. When fixed Alcalies are pro- 
perly united with pure, fermented, yegetable Acids, they, upon 
mixing, afford many extraordinary Phenomena, and produce a 
neutral, mild, volatile, penetrating, ſaponaceous Salt; the Ef- 
fects whereof upon animal, vegetable, and foſſile Subſtanc 
have made me ſometimes ſuf it to be the volatile Salt of 
Tartar, ſo highly extolled by Helmont. Perhaps, of all the neutral 
Tribe of Menſtruums, there is not one that more deſerves to 
be conſidered, and made uſe of, than this; as might be ſhewn 
by numerous Examples, and as remarkably appears by its dif- 


Aria the Body of Myrrh, which with Difficulty yields to Alcalies 
and Acids, ſo as to be rendered ble, — miſcible with the 
Blood; bur, by being properly digeſted with this neutral Salt, it 

is i tely and inimitably diſſolved for the b 
fame Salt, if carefully made, intitnately unites wh Spirit 
Wine, ſo as to afford an excellent Menſtruum. Hence we mi 
eafily confute the Error of the modern Chymiſts, who m 
Alcalies and Acids the Principles of all things, and aſſert, that 
their Virtues are deſtroyed by mixing them together. On the 
contrary, it is certain, that t =_ Alcali of Tartar, properly 
mixed with the volatile Acid of Vinegar, makes a neutral Salt, 
of a much more noble Virtue than the ſeparate Acid or Alcali. 
When a pure volatile Alcali is exactly ſaturated with the ſtrong 
* of Wust we haye thus a limpid, lightly ſaline, vola- 

» compound Liquor, able to paſs through almoſt all Kinds of 
Bodies, fo as to diſſolve them, without any conſiderably viſibie 
Conflict. Whence ſome have highly eſteemed this Liquor, in 
curing Diſorders of the Eyes Ears, ariſing from Concre- 
tions. What has likewiſe been reckoned a great and ſucceſsful 
— * oe reſolving — w ram 3 is, to foment them 
with a Mixture o rine 4 inegar, the Part being 
firſt rubbed, and ihe Li vor applied warm. 

Hence we may underſtand, that the Conſequence of mixing 
fixed or volatile Alcalies with fermenting Acids wilf be, a Stop- 
page of the Fermentation, after the Production of a ſudden 

rveſcence, and the 2 * Production of neutral Salts. 
The like neutral Salts will, alſo, be produced, upon mixing the 
fame Alcalies with the Acids obtained either by Diſtillation, or 
the burning of Woods in the Fire. 

When theſe fixed Alcalies are united to a native foſſile Acid, 
new compound Salts, greatly differing from one anorher, are 
produced. Thus, if hot Oil of Tartar per Deliquizm be gra- 
dually dropt upon a Solution of pure Alum in Water, till the 
Point of Saturation is obtained, an earthy Calx will be precipi- 
tared ; and if the clear Liquor, floating above it, be filtred, the 
native Acid of the Alum, here attracted by the Alcali, will afford 
a Salt like vitriolated Tartar, but without any metallic Part, and 
of an excellent diſſolving Power, as a Menſtruum, and of con- 
ſiderable medicinal Virtue. So, if to a warm and clear Solution 
of white, green, or blue Vitriol, the ſame Solution of fixed Al- 
cali be added, after the ſame manner, we obtain a compound 
Salt, conſiſting of the fixed Alcali, and the foſſile Acid, which 
had diſſolved the calcarious Matter, the Iron, or the Copper, 
naturally diſſolved in the Vitriols. Whence, again, a neutral vitri- 
olaret Tartar is produced, _—_ from the common, as its 
Acid had not felt the Force of fo rong a Fire, and, therefore, 
betrer preſerves its native Virtues; it better depofites its me- 
tallic Parts, except the Vitriol was from Copper. whoſe metallic 
Part, remaining in the Solution, tinges the Salt of a blue Colour. 

When fixed Alcali is intimarely mixed with Sulphur, the foſſile 
Acid of the Sulphur is attracted into the Alcali ; and hence arifes 
a Salt reſembling the former, though of a fomewhar different Na- 
ture, as appears by the Figure of the Cryſtals it ſhoots into: This 
ſeems principally occaſioned by the unctuous Part, which being 
mixed in with the Sulpbur, alſo, jo ns itſelf ro the fixed Alcali, 
and fouls the Salt; thus making a more compound Salt of differ- 
ent Taſte, Odour, and Virtue. : 

Thus, upon mixing vitriolic or aluminous Waters, or their 
unctuous Sediments, with 6xed Alcali, the metallic or terreftrial 
Part, diſſolved in them, being now ſeparated, the acid Solvent 
will unite with the Alcali into a kind of vitriolared Tartar 
where the diſſolving Power is peculiar or different from that of 
other Salts; as appears by applying it to Metals, Semimerals, 
Sulphurs, and other foſſile Subſtances. This Salt ufually retains 
its diſſolving Power more permanently than any other compound 
Salt; its Acid, as well as its Alcali being more fixed, and both 
thus united into a very fixed neutral Salr. Nor do we know any 
other Acid, which, when apply'd to this vitriolated Farrar, is able 
to ſeparate the Acid it contains; whereas the native Acid of Vi- 
triol commonly expels the Acid from all other Salts. 

When pure volatile alcaline Salts are mixed with theſe native 
foffite Acids, a particular Kind of ammoniacal Salts are thus pro- 
diced. Theſe may be called Semivolatile vitriolated Tarrars, 


and highly deſerve to be regarded by Chymiſts, on account of 
their remarkable 5 perty ; and by Phyſicians, on ac- 
count of their conſiderable, aperitive, attenuating, reſolving, ſti- 
mulating Virtues. 


Hence may be underſtood, what will follow upon mixing com- 
mon Sal Ammoniac with the Vitriols, and committing the Mix. 
ture to the Fire. Thus, the Acid of the Vitriols, being attracted 
into the alcaline Part of the Sal Ammoniac, releaſes the acid Spirit 
of the Sea-falt, which makes the other Part of the Sal Ammo- 
niac; this Spirit, being volatile, is chus ſeparated, whilft, by the 
Union of the vitriolic Acid with the alcaline Part of the Sal Am- 
moniac, a ſemivolatile vitriolated Tartar is produced; the re- 
maining Part being- a merallic Maſs, before contained in the Vi- 
triol, but now precipitated in the Form of Fæces; or elſe, being 

in diſſolved by the Spirit of Salt, affords a new Kind of me- 

tic Solution. ence we have a juſt Foundation for judgi 
of the Eyent of combining fixed, or volatile Alcalies with all the 
3 native 
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oative folfile Acide, however they may lis concealed in Metals, 
Earth, Oils, or other Salts, . 


Let us next conſider thoſe Menſtruums which atiſe from the < 


Combination of fixed Alcalies with a foſſile Acid obtained by 
Fire. When pure fixed Alcali is perfectly ſaturated with the acid 
Spirit of Sen · ſalt, Sea · ſalt ſeems to be regenerated. When ſatu- 
rated with the Acid of Nitre, it re- produces Nitre ; and with 
the Acid of Alum, of Sulphur, or Vitriol, it conſtantly makes the 
Tartarum vitriolatum. In the ſame manner, when pure volatile 
Alcali is united with Spirit of Sea-ſalt, there ariſes a true Sal Am- 
moniac; and when mixed with Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, 


à ſemivolatile Nitre is produced. If the ſame volatile Alcali 


be united with Oil of Vitriol, with Oil of Sulphur by the Bell, 
or with the Acid diſtilled from Alum, it thus produces a 
ſemivolatile vitriolared Tartar. Hence it appears how 
many and what ſurpriſing Actions of Menſtruums ariſe from the 
mixing of certain Bodies together, and applying them to the Fire. 
And, without an exact Knowledge of ſuch a Variety of Particu- 
lars, we can never have an adequate Knowledge of the chymical 
Hiſtory of Menſtruums. 

We now proceed to conſider the Action of Menſtruums made 
by uniting pure ſimple Salts with other Salts. Thus, if pure 
Alcali be added to the Brine of Sea · ſalt, an earthy Matter is pre- 
cipitated; and the Salt now obtained by Cryſtallization from the 
clear Liquor will be a purer Sea · ſalt. e ſame fixed Alcali 
being added to a Brine of Nitre, changes the Liquor thick and 
milky, and precipitates an earthy Matter, whereby the Nitre ob- 
tained from this Solution becomes extremely pure. When 
fixed Alcali is added to the Brine of Sal Ammoniac, it ſeizes the 
Acid of that Salt, ſets the volatile Alcali free, or ſuffers it to 
off, leaving a pure, fixed Sea - ſalt at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 
If a volatile Alcali be added to the Brine of Sea ſalt, it makes 
the * thick, then purifies it, and flies off: It does the ſame, 
when added to a Solution of Nitre, or to a Solution of Sal Am- 
moniac. Vegetable Acids, fermented or not, produce but lirtle 
Alteration, by being mixed wich Sea-ſalt, Nitre, and Sal Am- 
moniac. Of the Menſtruums arifing from the Mixture of foſhle 
Acids with theſe Salts, we have already produced Examples; and 
ſhall only add, chat if Quickſilver be incorporated with calcined 
Vitriol by long grinding them t er, and decrepitated Sea- 
ſalt be aided © rero, and the Mixture be put to ſublime in a 
glaſs Veſſel, with Degrees of Heat, in a Sand-furnace, the Acid 
of the Vitriol thus turns the Acid of the Sea-ſalt imo a Spirit, 
which now diſſolves the Mercury, and makes it riſe to the Top 
of the Veſſel in the Form of pure Mercury Sublimate, which is 
no more than the Spirit of the Sea-ſalt attracted into the Quick- 
filver, and thus united therewith, into an uniform, vitriolic, mer- 
curial Maſs, ſoluble in Water. There are numerous ſurpriſi 
Inſtances of this kind, in the Hiſtory of Menſtruums, whic 
may be all underſtood by the Principles here laid down. Let it 
only be remembered, that in what way foever Salts are united 
With Salts, new faline Productions, and new Menftruums, will 
ariſe; whence the Art of Chymiſtry may be perpetually improv'd, 
and new Phenomena produced, not only affording Pleaſure to the 
Mind, but increaſing our Knowledge of the native Properties 
of Bodies, and often leading to great and unexpected Diſcove- 
ries for the Accommodation of Life. 

New Menſtruums of particular Virrues may be infinitely made, 
by variouſly combining different Menſtruums together, by re- 
ducing every Menſtruum to its urmoſt Degree of Purity, and 
by reducing ſome of them into their minuteſt Particles; for, 
upon theſe three Particulars, the extraordioary Skill of the prin- 
cipal Chymiſts ſeems chiefly to depend. It would be end- 
leis to give all the Inſtances that might be produced to this Pur- 

ſe; we ſhall, therefore, content ourſelves wth the following : 

uppoſe an extremely pure, ſtrong, and ſubtile, fermented, ve- 

etable Acid was wanting : Take hne Verdegriſe, prepared fr 
ey corroded by the ſubtile Vapour of a fermenting Acid: 
Add to it twenty times its own Weighe of the ſtrongeit diſtil'd 
Vinegar that can be made; digeſt them together, till the Verde- 
griſe is diſſolved into a deep-green Liquor, which being tho- 
roughly purified by Filtration, and inſpiſſated over a gentle Fire, 
to a Pellicle, ſet it in a quiet Place, where it will ſhoot into Cs 
of the Colour of an Emerald, conſiſting of the Acid of the Vine- 

r, and the diſſolved Copper ; pour off the . collect the 

ryſtals, and repeat the Proceſs, till no more Cry ] 
be obrained. If, now, the V erdegrile, ſaturated with the Acid, 
be dry'd ina warm Air, then diſti'd in a Glaſs Retort, with De- 
grees of Fire, you may obtain a moſt pure, and perfectly ſtrong, 
vegetable Acid, no way participating of the Copper. But the 
fame Experiment does not ſucceed with Lead, Tin, or Iron; 
whereas Copper thus attracts the Acid ſeparately from the aqueous 
Part, and without changing its Nature, while other Subſtances 
would alſo attract and ſeparate it, but, at the ſame time, render 
ir impure. A Vinegar, for this Purpoſe, may be made from 
Beer, Cyder, Perry, Honey, Sugar, Manna, and the like. 

To ſhew that, by compounding one Menſtruum with another, 
new and excellent Salts may be procured, ler it be recollected, 
that regenerated 8 prepared, may be intimately 
united with pure Alcohol, and thus produce a vegetable Men- 


tals can thus 
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firuuin, compoſed by the cloſe Union of the moſt ſubtile -vegs- 
table Particles, Aleal Ack and Sulphur : Whence the Effect of 


CRMs * 


a proceed to make the following luference: 
It. is not certain, whether any Meniſtruum hes « Power of 
diffol ving any Sudject, without the Aſſiſtance of Fire ; as no Ex- 
periment could ever be made in a Plabe deftitute of all Fire, a 
as moſt of the known Menſtruums act the better, when aſfi 
by a certain Degree of Fire. 1 
2. Menſtruums can ſcarce act as ſuch, unleſs reduced to a fluid 
Form, or at leaft, 1 thereto; as they chiefly do, by the 
means of Fire, Air, Water, and Triture; which four Cauſes 
uſually excite the larent Powers of Menſtruums. 
3. Certain Menſtruums contain « Cauſe within themſelves, 
rently capable of exciting Motion ; though in Reality it 
ds upon the near Approach of another Body. Thus, if a 
good Load-ſtone be ſuſpended by a Thread, and at Reſt in 
a great Degree of Cold, it will ſeem to have no ative Virtue; 
but, if fron comes near it, a Motion is produced in both theſe 
Bodies, till they come together, and remain in Contact; and 
this kind of Power _— otion ſpontaneouſly, without 
the Aſſiſtance of any Fire ſenſible to us; and is not excited by 
Motion. 80 likewiſe, ſt Spirit of Nitre, confined in a 
cloſe Veſſel, yields an acid Furne, conſtantly playing abour the 
Surface of the Liquor, and iſſuing out whenever the Veſſel is 
unſtopped. The fame A nces has the Fume of the 
alcaline — of Sal Ammoniac ; and the Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
—_ made with Quick-lime, affords a Fume much more vola- 


retain, and ſtrangely excite Motion ; and poſſibly there ar 
continually floating about in ſubterraneous Places, till they reſt 


in ſome one Body, where they unite, fix, and thus produce nu- 


merous com Subſtances; but we are always to remem- 
der, that Air, even in the utmoſt Cold, has a conſtant vibra- 
tory Motion, and therefore may often excite the Motions we 
here ſpeak of; as, on the other » Solurions are often imme- 
diately performed, by means of the Motion peculiar to the 
Menſtruum ariſing from it; whilſt a conſiderable Motion of 
another kind, and proceeding from a different Cauſe, would not 
produce the Effect. Thus, if a Piece of fine Eng/i/b Chalk be 
calcined in a ſtrong Fire, or even in the Focus of a burning Cott- 
cave, it will ſcarce be changed by- this violent Motion ; nor, 
again, by being expoſed to a hot and cold Air, either at Reſt, or 
agitated by ſtrong Winds ; and though it be long boiled in W ater, 
or 4 Brine of Salt of Tartar, it will not diffolve ; but it imme- 
diately melts and diſappears in cold Vinegar : Whence we ſee 
there is a very great Difference between the Motion excited by 
the reciprocal Force of the Solvent and Solvend, and the Mo- 
tion excited by Fire, Air, Water, and Impulſe. 

The Acrimony of a Menſtruum, which excites Pain, cor- 
ods or conſumes the Parts of the human Body, is no Sign, 
that ſuch a Menftruum is ſuired to diſſolve other Bodies. Thus, 
Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of Salt, and Aqua Regia, 
though they readily conſume the Fleſh, do not diſſolve Wax and 
Sulphur ; theſe two may eaſily be diſſolved in the human 


5- Many Bodies, incapable of diſſolving in certain Menſtruums, 
may be fitted for diſſolving therein, by being previouſly diſſolved 
in another Menſtruum. Thus, if common Sulphur be boil'd 
ever ſo long in Alcohol, it diſſolves no more than a Stone in 
Water; but, if the Sulphur be firſt melted with Salt of Tartar 
into a dusky Maſs, cold Alcohol will foon diſſolve the Sulphur 
intimarely. Some eminent Chymiſts have conceived ſo highly 
of this regular and ſucceſſive Application of different Men- 
ſtruums, particularly Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Homberg, that th 
ſay even Metals may, by theſe means, be reſolved into their 
component running cury, and fixing Sulphur. Bur, after 
many Experiments, I have not found, that Metals could be thus 
turned into Mercury. 

6. Certain Menſtruums diſſolve ſuch Bodies, as before Trial 

ight be judged little ſuited thereto: And this holds both on the 
Side of the Solvent, and Sol vend. Thus, the viſcid and tenacious 
Body of native 9 is ſo penetrating in the Body, as 
very ſoon to give a Violet-ſmell to the Urine, change its Co- 
lour, and warm the Perlon who takes it; it diſſolves Oils and 
Roſins with a gentle Heat, and even the gummy Roſins, which 
can ſcarce otherwiſe be diſſolved. The Yolk of an Egg would 
ſcarce be ſuſpected of any ſolvent Power from its obvious Pro- 
22 yet, by ng nd with any of the Gums, Oils, 

fins, or Balſams, ic diſſolves them better than any other Men- 
ſtruum, deſtroys their Tenacity, renders them miſcible with 
aqueous and ſpirituous Liquors, and fit to enter the circulating 
Fluids of Animals. The White of an 7 52 when boiled to 
Hardneſs, and diſtilled iz Balneo Marie, affords a limrad 
Liquor, of no confiderable Smell or Taſte, and of. no ſaline, 
acid, or alcaline Nature; yet what a particular Power it m 
have, even upon Metals, 5 — from Parace i ſus, and Helmoni 
who judg d it the propereſt Thing in preparing their medica 
Mercury. And if the White of an after Boiliog, * 

er 


moveable. This kind of Bodies, therefore, firangely 
e ſuch 
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ed to run per Deliquium in a Cellar, it turns to a kind of pure 
ater, which diſſolves the hard rough Subſtance of Myrrh, 
ter than 12 Menſtruum. . 1 
7. Hence therefore Acidity, Acrimony, or a ſaline Property, 
_ diſcovered in any Menſtruum, can pever aſſure us, that ſuch a 
Menſtruum will diſſolve a given Subſtance, till we find by 
rticular Experience, that a Solution enſues, upon putting the 
Bodies together. , Thus, if Of known Acid, whether ſtrong, or 
ſmall, be put to common Sulphur, and afliſted by Heat, it will not 
diſſolve the Sulphur. So Spirit of Nitre, which diſſolves other 
Metals, will not touch Gold: Whence we cannot ſay in general, 
that Acids diſſolve Metals; but, properly, that certain Acids 
diſſolve theſe or thoſe particular Metals. A Perion who had 
often experienced the corroſive Virtue of ſtrong, fixed Alcali in 
numerous Subſtances, might perhaps expect ic would diſſol ve 
all Bodies; but he would ſoon be undeceived, upon finding it 
_ not affect Quickſilver, Silver, or Gold; and the fame.holds 
alſo of Salts. Hence we cannot ſay, that Acids, Alcalies, or 
Salts, are Solvents univerſally; but only with reſpect to their 
determinate, definite Subjects, whereto Nature has fitted and 
limited them, | 3 
8. So again, univerſally, a cautious Chymiſt, finding a Body 
diſſolved, will not infer, that an Acid, an Alcah, or a 


neutral Salt, was the Cauſe of the Solution, unleſs other Cir- 


cumſtances determined this to be the Caſe; yet the modern 
Chymiſts have often deviated from this Rule, through a Fond- 
nels for general Concluſions. Suppoſe a. Perſon ſure, that 
Gold was diſſolved into its leaſt Particles, and that there was no 

other known Salt which would diſſolve Gold, beſides Sea-ſalt, or 

Preparations thereof; yet he could not hence juſtly infer, that Sea- 

ſalt was here the Solvent: For pure Quickſilver will alſo-4i 

Gold ; though Quickſilver be as far from an acid, alcaline, or acri- 

monious ſaline Nature, as any known Subſtance in the World. 

. We may add, that there is no general or abſolute corro- 
five or diſſolving Acrimony, this being always relative, and 
holding only true of the Solvent, and Solvend, and not of the 
Solvent, in reſpect to all other Bodies. Thus, if upon ſeeing 
the corroſive Virtue of Agua: fort, in a thouſand Inſtances, 
upon animal, vegetable, and mineral Subſtances, we ſhould 
hence cbnclude it would corrode all other ſoft and tender Sub- 
ſtances, we might ſoon correct ourſelves by obſerving, that it 
will not diſſolve ſoft Wax, or brittle Sulphur. 2 

10. On the other hand, it is no ſafe Conclu that be- 
cauſe a Menſtruum proves mild and innocent to the human 
Body, it will not therefore diſſolve other Bodies: For Oil-olive 
may be ſafely received in a large Quantity into the Stomach and 
Inteſtines; though it readily diſſolves Sulphur and Wax, which 
Acids will not touch. Melted Wax, though ſo mild a Subſtance, 
is ſaid to extract the red Colour of Coral, which long ſuſtains a 
violent Fire without changing, and even reſiſts the Force of Al- 
calies. Hence the bardeſt ies, with regard to our Senſes, 
and found to be ſuch by their reſiſting of Fire, do not require, 
in order to their Solution, Solvents apparently corroſive. 

Upon the Strength of the Doctrine here delivered, it cannot 
appear impoſſible to diſcover, in Art or Nature, a peculiar Men- 
ſtruum, capable of diſſolving ſome one thing inſoluble by almoit 
all others; whilſt, at the ſame time, this Solvent ſhall not diſſolve 
other Subſtances of a much weaker and ſofter Texture. The 
way of diſcovering ſuch a Menſtruum is by ſucceſſively apply- 
ing all ſorts of Menſtruums to the Body, whoſe Solution is re- 

uired ; and, here, what might bejudged the leaſt proper for the 
urpoſe, may ſometimes beſt anſwer the End. Thus, though 

Cancers, and the Stone in the Bladder, have hitherto proved incu- 

zxable, yet we ought, on no Account, to delpair of gearing 

Remedies for them, and particularly of finding a Method of diſ- 

folving the Stone, without gy Bladder ; fince it is by no 

means a Conſequence, that the Bladder ſhould be corroded by 
the ſame Remedy which diſſolves the Stone. 

The Spirit of Rye-bread has a ſurpriſing Power to diſſolve 
certain .Stones; yet does not corrode any Part of the human 
Body : And the Water which boiled W hites of Eggs ſpontaneouſly 
runs into, diſſolves many Subſtances; yet may be poured into 
the Eye with —_ . 

11. Moſt Menſtruums, at the time they diſſolve and change 
the Subject, are alſo — by it, the Action being recipro- 
cal; and though Water, Alcohol, and Mercury, hence receive 

but little Alterations, yet they are gradually changed by the 

Operation. 5 

12. It is a great Error to ſuppoſe, that the purer any Men- 

ſtruums are made, the more powerfully, or the more perfectly, 

they always diſſolve; becauſe their diſſolving Power is often di- 

miniſhed, in proportion to their Purification. Thus, Lead is 

always more diffcultly diſſolved in Agua, fortis, the ſtronger the 

Aqua-fortis is made; and more 0 when the Menſtruum is 

dilured with a proper Proportion of Water; and ſeveral Exam- 

ples may be brought to the ſame Purpoſe. On the other hand, 
the utmoſt Purity is often N in a Menſtruum, to make it 

a proper Solvent: Thus, diſtilled Oils require perfect Alcohol to 

: dilfolve them totally into an uniform Liquor; the Interpoſition 


of Water preventing the Effect. Hence we cannot ablolutely 


* 


ronounce of Menſtruums, whether they ſhould be weak or. 
rong, in order to diſſolve certain Subjects; but the Matter 
muſt be determin'd by Experiments. 8 i 
13. There is nothing more remarkable in this Doctrine of 
Menſtruums, than the Production of new Powers their 
Action ; which Powers, before, exiſted neicher in the Solvent, 
nor Solvend ; but depend entirely upon the Union of both, after 
the Solution is performed. Thus, an Infant might ſafely ſwal- 
low a few Grains of Quickſilver, or a very few Drops of Spirit 
of Salt; but, if theſe two Bodies are united, ſo as to make cor- 
roſive Sublinnte, three or four Grains thereof would prove a 
violent Poiſon. Chymiſts, being thus admoniſhed, will, it is 
hoped, not always expect, that the Productions of their Solu- 
tions muſt -be either innocent or medicinal, only becauſe 
the Simples employ'd in them were ſo. Whoever has regard to 
Truth and Virtue, will think, that if any new Production be 
thought deſerving of a Trial as a Medicine, it ſhoald be done 
ſlowly and carefully; beginning with, a moderate Doſe, and 
having the Mind. intent upon the Event and Circumſtances. 
Thus, our Chymical Doctrine of Menſtruums may lead us to 
underſtand all che beſt and greateſt Diſcoveries which the Art is 
able to make. Boerhaave's Ch ifry. Vs e 
- MENSURA, A Meaſure See oN Dus; under which Article 
there i a Table of Meaſures and Weights. © | _ 
. MENTAGRA. This was a kind of obſtinate Tetter, which 
Pliny, Lib. 26. Cap. 1. informs us, firſt appeared in 1:aly in the 
Reign of Claudius Ceſar. It began upon the Chin, and extended 
itſelf over the reſt of the Face, even to the Eyes ; and deſcended 
to the Neck, the Breaſt and Hands. It did not endanger 
Life; neither was it painful; but was extremely frightful to look 
Women, nor the ordinary People, nor the 
Slaves, were affected with it; but People of the firſt Condition 
only. They brought. Phyſicians from Egypt, in order to cure 
it, which is a Country fruitful in ſuch kind of Diſtempers. The 
Method of Cure was to cauterize, in ſome Parts even to the 
Bone, otherwiſe it would return, And the Cauteries left Scars 
more unſeemly than the Diſtemper. 
It is remarkable, that in the Pontificate of Pope Pelagius, the 
Summer after an Inundation of the Tiber, abundance of 
People were affected with an epidemical Eruption of Puſtules, 
which were very malignant, and which the Phyſicians had never 
before ſeen, nor did they know how to cure. This made 
ſome think, that the Lues Venerea ow'd its Origin to an 
extraordinary Overflowing of the Tiber, which happen'd in the 
Pontificate of Alexander the Sixth, at the time that Charles of 
France invaded Italy. | 0 
This epidemical Diſorder might- poſſibly be the ſame as the _ 
Mentag?a ; and this laſt, in the Reign of Claudius, might happen 
after ſome great Inundation : What makes this the more likely is, 
that they were oblig'd to ſend ro Egypt for Phyſicians, where 
this Malady was epidemical, probably from frequent Inundations, 
MENTHA. 
The Characters are; | | 
It has a creeping Root; the Flower is quadrifid, and, tho? 
without Apperrance of a Galea, or Beard, has its Lip ina man- 
ner divided into two Parts; the Whorles. of the Flowers are 
cloſely diſpoſed. The Plant has a pleaſant, balfamic, and aro- 
matic Smell. 
Boerhaave mentions thirteen Species of this Plant ; which are, 
I. * rotundiſolia; criipa ſpicata. C. B. P. 227. J. B. 
3.8.8 
2. Mentha 
Theat. 32 
S. Paullus tells us, that he had obſerved the circular Motion of 
the Blood ſuppreſs'd by a ſimple Decoction of the Mentha 
criſpa | it is uncertain whether he means this Sort, or the Mentha 
crifha verticillata, C. B. or the Mentha ſpicata rotundifolia 
criſpa, J. B.] to ſuch a Degree, that not a Drop could be 
evacuated from the Foot, tho' attempted by a very dextrous 
Surgeon with a myrtiform Lancer, which he enter'd three or four 
times, to a good Depth, into the moſt conſpicuous Veſſels of 
that Part. 'The Maid had firſt prepared a Bath for rhe Feet, 
into which ſhe had put ſome Bundles of Mint; this Bath ker 
Miſtreſs made uſe of. Perhaps, ſays Ray, S. Paullus took that 
for the true Cauſe, which had mo Influence at all in the Caſe ; 
for to me it does not ſeem probable, that Mint ſhould produce 
any ſuch Effect. Raii H. P. | 
3. Mentha; rotundifolia; ſpicata; rubra. C. B. P. 227. Men- 
thaſtrum ſpicatum, cultum, folio rotundiore, rugoſo. J. B. 2. 318. 
Siſymbria, Mentha, agreſtis, ſative Menthæ Cruciatæ congener 
aut eadem. Lob. Obl. 272. | 
4. Mentha; criſpa; verticillata. H. 
Mentha rotundiore folio glabro, Pulegii 
Mentha. 1 Dod. p. 95: ö 
5. Mentha; criſpa; verticillata. C. B. P. 227. Mentha 1 Dod. 
. 95. Mentha, criſpa, verticillata. H. Eyſt. Æſt. o. 2. F. 5. 
ig. 1. Mentha vulgata, ſerpens, rotundiore folio, Pulegii flore 
coronato. Lob. Obſ. 271. . | 
Boerhaave ſeems to make theſe two diſtin Species, but Dale 


; criſpa; Danica; aut Germanica; ſpecioſa. Park. 


Eyſt. o. 7. F. 5. F. 1 
tbe. M. H. 3. 369. 


thinks them the ſame, and tells us; that they grow in * 0 
# Ces 


"MEN 
Places, and Hower in the: Monch of Auguſt. The whole Herb 


is uſed. The Powder of it, daily uſed, is, 1 recom- 
mended againſt a Weakneſs of the Stomach : And Errmuller 


mends it | Vomiting. 
, Moe anguſtifolia; ſpicata. C. B. P. 226. Na — 
532. Tours. Inft. 189. Boerb. Ind. alt, 185, Mentha. 
utha Romans. Ger. Emac. 680. Menthes 


w in long Spikes, on the Tops of the Stalks, ſer-on Whorles, 
E ſnall and purpliſh having a Galea and Labells ſo ſinall, 
r 


that they are ha eivable; a white Pointal ſtanding 
out of rhei Mouths. © The Root grebe and e in the 
Earth, being and lender. The Leaves, Stalks, and Flow- 
ers, have a t agreeable Smell: It al in Gardens ; 
ir an July; dying every Year. 


3 S 

as P ie, 10 

and Vomiting: It is, likewiſe, „ 
herr, the Plaor Albus, and the immoderate Flux of the Menſes. 
A Caraplaſm of the — Leaves, applied to the Stomach, ſtays 
Vomiting; and, to Womens Breaſts, prevents the Hardneſs and 
Curdling of the Milk. Parkinſo® commends a Decoction of 
Mint, to waſh the Hands of Children, who are broken out with 
Scabs and Borches. f 

Officinal Preparations of Mint are a 1 and Spirit, 
a compound Syrup, and a diſtilled Oil. Miller Bot: O 

The Leaves of Mint put into Milk prevent its Coagulation, 

ſo that no Cheeſe can be * — of it; they will not even ſuffer 
Milk to coagulate in the Stomach: For; which Reaſon, ſays 
C. Hoffman, it ought to be in frequent Uſe with thoſe who feed 
much on Milk, or have no other Food. Here Ray takes Occa- 
ſion to make the following Reflection: © Milk, ſays be, received 
ec into the Sromach, if that be rightly difpoſed, muſt, according 
te to the Order of Nature, coagulate; and, therefore, where the 
4 Stomach — and —— Order, — — of 
cc ſearching out Remedies for preventing Coagulation, but, only, 
<« for the due Regulation of it, where the Stomach is infirm, or 
c abounds too much with an Acid; for though Milk, at its firſt 
4 ion into the Stomach, be coagulated, yet this Coagulum 
« is again diſſolved before it into the Inteſtines, which 
cc js not ſo eaſily effected, if the Subſtance be bard and denſe be- 
4 a due * 
: Juice of this Herb, and its diſtilled Water, are 
uſed, in order to ſtop Vomitings: Thus, according to 
two Ounces of this Water, drank once or twice, ſtop the moſt 
violent * 

This fare diftilled Water is much uſed by Nurſes, in order to 
remove thoſe Gripes with which Infants are ſo frequently ſeized. 
According to Turner, the Smell of Mint corroborates the Brain, 
and not onl bur, alſo, increaſes, the Memory. 

Authors to contradict each other, with reſpect to the Vir- 
tues of this Plant; ſince ſome affirm, that it proves a Stimulus to 
E 

In Eaglaud it is cuſtomary to boil Mint with Beans and Peas, 
in order to correct their flatulent Quality. 


Of dry Mint, with an Addition of an equal of Rue, 
— Portion of Canary-ſeeds, duly re 


in 
Ale, is ed a bm — which, firſt, ſurpriſingly reſolves 
Milk coagulated in the Breaſts, and, then, totally prevents the 
Generation of any ſor the future. This Cataplaſm is ſucceGfully 
and promiſcuouſly uſed by Women in Child-bed, 
ant of Appetite is excellently removed by an Elixir of Mint, 
prepared by Infuſion with ſome proper Spirit, and the Addition 
of a — Aedoncec . Hulſe, from Extmuller. Raji 
Hiſt. Plans. 
int abounds in a ſubtle and ſedative comforting Oil, which 
is highly friendly to the Nerves. But its Power of corroborating 
| the Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines is not only owing to this 
Oil, bur, alſo, to a ſubaſtringent earthly Principle: For which 
Reaſon this Herb, either in Subſtance, or infuſed in Water, 
Wine, or Brandy, is highly beneficial, whether uſed internally, or 
, in topping Hiccoughs,V immoderate Fluxes, 
and Colics. I cannot forbear 


ther prepared wich Wine or Water, to the Uſe of all Families. | 


After the previous Uſe of Purgatives, I have known inveterate 
and a Fluor albus, ily removed, only by means 
of ſpirituous Mint-water, exhibited in g 
man de Prat. Remed. Domeſe. 
2 anguſtiſolia; ſpicata; magis ſerrata. Mentbe uar- 
9. Mentha; arvenfis; verticillata 


* 
- 


Arcanum coming i 


alis lengiore tandicante. J. B. z. 221. Rail Hiſt. x. 
4 . 234 Menths 7782 lantiere. C. B. P. 9 
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10. Mentha; arvenſis; verticillata; folio rotundiore ; odote 
arotnatico. P. Fernen. Reii Sys. 123. 
- v = 


Eve weulgaris. - Park. Theat. 31x. Ra ep 3. 233. Ma 
Cardiacs. Ger. 553, Emac. 680. Mn 9 minor 
atuta, now criſpa, Ocymi. J. B. 3. 216. RED MINT. 
Plant is in Gardens, and watery Places; and 
agrees in Virtues with the other ies of Mint. 4 | 
- 12. Mentha; rotundifolia; ſtris; ſeu aquatica major. C 


Z. P. 227. Tours, Inf. 119. Beerb. Ind. alt. 185. Afcarhs 
Park. Ther 


fica, Siſymbriam . . Mentha 1 rabra. | 
243. N. foo Siſymbrinm. J. B. 3. aa. Ger. 
— 684. Rai Hiſt, LEGS Synop. 3. 233. Mentha aquatica. 


Ger. 556. WATER 
| int has ſquare, hairy, brown Staiks, about a Foot high, 
or tnore r a Joint, fr on ſhore 
Foot-ſtalks, broad at the 1, and narrower toward the End; 
ſerrated about the Edges; n » ſomewhat like 
Penny-rbyal : The Flows grew on thy ops of the Stalks, in 
| Spikes, with one or two of the ſame, a little lower, on 
the Stalks, at the Setting on of the Leaves : are ſome- 


& and — 5 8525 S. 
ater-mint is rat er than Garden-minr, being carmina- 
tive, expelling Wind our of the Stomach, and helping the Colic, 

ing Obſtructions of the Womb, and peeing the Cata- 


opening 
menia. The Juice, dropped into the Ears, eaſe 
Pain, arid de Detects but it is not ar 2 


but a flight Imprefhon blue Paper: 
me e ee 
may be uſed as Tea. Martyn's ore. ; 
is Plant is uced in moiſt Soi 


po 
Occaſion to exhibir ir for that & he re- 

and cut it ſo ſmall, that it was no eaſy Matter 
diſcover what Plant it was. At laſt a ſmall Quantity of this 
nto the Hands of one Dr. Watſon, be owed 
it in his Garden, and the Produce revealed the Secret. 

This Mint is juſtly commended 2gainſt Pains of the Stomach: 
For which Reaſon the Water diſtilled from it is by ſome called 
Cans. 39% * 

13. Menthaſtrum; Chalepenſe ; anguſtifolium florens. 
Boer. Ind. alt, Plant. . 


for the ha As ir uces on the Stomach. 
forms us, that he cured Hic 
Hour an Ounce of Mint-w 


— 1 
aMicted wich atrabiliarons and hyſteric Diſorders. In blood 


J 
and Vomit 
cold: It i beret 


a ſovereign Remedy; 
we give the Name of Viriliy: But I know not why Authors 


— carminative, and excites copious EruCtations, as tial 
us, | | 
Nec deeſt ructatrix Mentha, nec Herba ſalas. 


It cures all Diſorders of the Stomach, and Iliac P when 
ing from a cold Cauſe, Ir is beneficial in the Scurvy; 
provokes Urine, and the Menſes. The Herb boiled wich Whey, 
and applied externally to the Face, folicits r Swell- 
ings, and Inflawmations of the Fauces, to the Surface; and, by 
that means, relieves the internal Parts. A few Drops of the 
irit of Mint, exhibited in Spam Wine, prove an excellenc 
edicine againſt Diſorders of the Stomach. Externally, the 
Leaves, or the Spirit mixed with Rheniſb Wine, are applied to 
n ſtop Vomiti Of the r Tops 
an excellent e is prepared; 2s, aiſo, 3 ex- 
ceeds all other Carminatives, and is an excellent 
an Oil, of which en Ekzoſaccharum and Balſam 


""Bokdes he foregoing Species of Mach, Dale emions the 
1. MENTASTROM. Offi. Ger. Emac. 684. Mentaſfiron 


-& 


This wild Mint not ſo tall as the Mint, nor ſo 
much wes 17 ving _ — — with two 
ſharp- poi ves, hoary ally —_—— 2 
4 2 the Edges, without any Foot-ſtalks. The 
w at the Ends of the Sralks, in 


orſe-mint is much of the Nature of Water-mint before- 

mentioned, and is good for the Wind and Colic of the Stomach, 
to procure the Menſes, and expel the Birth and Secundines, be- 
ing an Ingredient in the Troches of Myrrh, much uſed in theſe 
Caſes. Miller's Bot. Off 

2. MenTaa sYLvEsTR1s. Offic. Mentha ſylveſtris rotun- 
diore folio. C. B. P. 227. Tourn. Inſt. 189. Mentaſtram. Ger. 
Emac. 683. Mentaſtrum folio rugoſo rotundiore, ſpont aneum 
ſpicato, odore m_ B. 5 219. Raii Hiſt. 1. 532. Synop. 3. 
234. ROUND-LEAVED HORSE-MINT. 

Tpi Species is produced in watery Soils. The Whole of it is 
uſed, and, according to Chomel, is 
the Stomach, and thoſe of the hyſteric Kind. Dale. | 

. MenTaa Preer1s 5saPoRE: Offic. Mentha ſpicis brevibus 
& habitioribus, foliis Menthe fuſca ſapore fervido Piperis. Raii 
Synop. 3. 134. Mentha Paluſtris ſpicis brevioribus & habitioribus, 
2 longis, ſapore Piperis. Raii Hiſt. 3. 284. PEPPER- 


The Leaves of this Mint are broader, and ſomethi ſhorter, 
than thoſe of Spear-mint, growing on Foot-ſtalks an Inch 
long ſharply ſerrated about the Edges, The Stalks are ſquare, 
about two 


cet high. The Flowers are numerous, and grow in 

looſe oblong Spikes on the Tops of the Branches ; Yer are 

bigger than choſe of Spear-mint, but of the ſame Colour, and 

more thickly ſet. Both Leaves and Flowers have a pleafing Scent, 

and an hot Lic Taſte, like P The Root is ſlender and 

creeping; it grows in ſeveral Places, both in Eſſex and Herr- 
ire. 

This Mint is eſteemed, by ſome, to be an excellent Remedy 
againſt the Stone and Gravel; which ſeems to be very probable, 
for, beſides its hot and biting, it has, alſo, a very diſcernible 
nitrous Taſte. Miller's Bor. Off. 

4. AURICULARIA. Offic. Auricularia Indorum ad ſurditatem 
efficax EARWORT, vage MARLOW Mentaſtrum minus. 

er. Emac. 685. Mentaſtrum hbirſutum. Park. Theat. 34. Menta- 
ftri aquatici genus 1 Or Fl 5 J- _ ii Hiſt. 1. 

33. Synop. 3. 234. Mentha paluſtris foli 0. C. B. P. Tourn. 
ink $9. FLO IAN PLANT. = 

Doctor Mar/ow, in his Obſervations, mentions a Plant under 
the Name of Planta Zeylanice, without any other Deſcription 
or Characteriſtic, whereby ir may be known, and its Uſes de- 
rived down to Poſteriry, Hence tis diſputed, among Botaniſts, 
what Species of Plant this may poſſibly be; 1 the 
whole of them agree, that it is à Species of Mint, yet what that 
particular Species is, remains ſtill dubious. Doctor Pluthenet is 
of Opinion, that it is a kind of Mint, growing in Maryl, 
which he takes notice of in his Mantiſſa. But Dr. Sloane is 
Opinion, that it is a Certain Species of Water-mint. Nor is 
this Conjecture improbable, becauſe in ſome ſmall Portions of 
this Plant, ſhewn me by Mr. Finch, an Apothecary, in Lenden, 
and Succeſſor to Dr. Marlow, 'I perceived an exquilite Smell of 
9 — Le Finch —_— to 2 that = Plant was 

roduced in Ex notwit exotic Name given 
A by Dr. Marlow. Dale. Proms. * | oy 

MENTHA AQUaTICa. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Pol x- 
G1UM; which ee. | 

MenTha CaTAR1A. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Ca TrARIA; 
which ſee. | ; 

MEgnTHAa CoRYMBIFERA. See BALSAMITA. | 

MENTHA FEL1NA. A Name for the Cataria ; major; vul- 


ris. | 
EF MENTHASTRUM. See MENTHA. | 

MENTULAGRA. A Diſorder of the Penit, induced by a 
Contraction or Convulſion of the Erectores Muſculi, and in- 


ducing Imporence. 3 4 
MENTUM. The Chin. 
MENYANTHES. 
Lt, AN are; E 
e Root is perennia creeping ; the Leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the Bean in Form and Size three of them growing 
upon one Pedicle ; the End of the Pedicle becomes a monope- 
ralous, quinquefid, and expanded Calyx ; the Flower is Funnel- 
ſhap'd, and deeply cur into Segments; the Infides of which are 
elegantly fimbriated with white Cirrhi, and they are collected 
into a Thyrſus: The Fruit is oblong, bivalyular, unicapſular 
furniſhed with a wag Tuba and rough Apex, and full of round 
Seeds lying in the Botrom of the Calyx. 5 
Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Menyanthes ; paluſtre ; larifolium, triphyllon. Toxrs. Inf. 
117. Boerh. Ind. A. 205. Rai Synop. 3. 285. Trifolium paluſtre, 
* wdoſurs. Offic. Trifolium palaſtre. J. B. 2. 389. C. B. P. 327. 
aii Hiſt. 2. 1099. Trifolium paludoſim. Ger. 1024. Emac. 1194. 
Park. Theat. 1212. Trifolium fibrinum. Offic. Acopa Dioſco- 


pood againſt Dilorders of 


MEP 
20 Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 604 BUCK-BEAN, or MARSH-TRE- 


on the Top a 
of whitiſn-· purple Flowers, of one Leaf divided into — 
ments, whoſe Inſide is covered with a curled Downineſa, hav- 
ives in the Middle, all ſet in five-cornered 
: Is if 


Ir 

une. The Leaves are uſed. 

eat Antiſcorbutic, and very ſerviceable 
out, Rheumariſm, and Dropſy, and is much uſed in 
Dier-drinks for thoſe Diſtempers. It is likewiſe a good Stoma- 
chic, and is made uſe of againſt intermitting Fevers. Miller's 


Bei cries, beſide ſome acid Liquors, it yields ſome con- 
creted,” volatile t, and a good deal of Earth and Oil. It con- 
tains ſome Sal Ammoniac, 2 — — and terreſtrial 
Parts; ſo that it is good for the Scurvy, „ Cachexy, and 

In a Fit of the oy — the Patient, every four 
Hours, a Glaſs of the Decoction of this Plant. Martyw's Tours. 

Simon Paulli commends it greatly in ſcorbutic Caſes, and ſays 
tis more ſubtle and rating than the Naſturtium. Bartholine, 
alſo, juſt mentions it. It ſeems, at this time, to be comi 
into great Repute in many chronical Diſtempers. Many uſe it 
in their Families in the Form of Tea ; and ience its con- 
ſtant Uſe to be very effectual againſt S „the King's- 
evil, and all obſtinate ſcorbutic Diſtempers. Its Taſte, at firſt 
Ute, is not very grateful, being ſomewhat of a nauſeous Bitter; 
but Time wears off that Diſlike. 

2. Menyanthes; paluſtre; anguſtifolium 8 triphyllon. T. 1 


Tyi , minus, acutiori folio. C. B. P. 327. 
Ind. alt. 1 5 = 
MENTZELIA. 
The Characters are; ; 
It hath a Roſe- Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 


which are placed in a circular Order, and reſt on the Flower- 
cup, which afrerwards becomes a membranaceous tubulous Fruit, 
containing many ſmall Seeds. 

Miller mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 

Mentzelia foliis & fructibus aſperis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Name was given to this Plant by Father Plamier, who 
diſcovered it in the French Settlements, in Honour to Dr. Ment- 
zelins, who was Phyſician to the Elector of Brandenburgh, and 
"oy bliſhed an of Plants in Laris, Greek, and High 

ech. 

This Plant grows plentifully in the Ifland of Jamaica, but I 
know of no Sag Vires aſcribed to it. 

MEPHITIS. A poiſonous Exhalation; or what the Miners 
call a Damp. Dr. Mead, ſpeaking of Mephitical Exbalations, 
ſays, that it is notorious, that People may be poiſoned by venom- 
mous Steams, and Exhalations, or a poiſonous Air, taken into 


— At Wo 7 Occaſions, make mention of 
ut u men it; 
OT rticular Manner how this 


but, when they come to explain the pa 
kills, they moſt commonly reduce it to ſome of the Poiſons 
which prove deſtructive, by being admitted into the Stomach, 

ing, that malignant Fumes and Airs are, therefore, fatal, 
becauſe impregnated with Arſenical, Mercurial, and the like 
deleterious widopeara, or Particles, that convey. theſe into 
the Blood; which, being of a very corroſive Nature, muſt neceſ- 
farily do Hurt both to the fluid and folid Parts. 

And indeed, that the Fumes of theſe ſame Minerals are very 
pernicious, and Air filled with their Atoms very unfit for Reſpi 
ration, is moſt certain: But to argue from hence, that all d 
Vapours, and malignant Airs, owe their Miſchief to theſe only, 
is too fond and ill-grounded a Conceit; ſince, upon a due In- 
quiry, it will appear, that there may be, and are, mortiferous Ex- 
halations from the Earth, infecting the Air, of a Nature fo dif- 


ferent from any of thoſe Poiſons, that the very Subſtance, from 
which they ariſe, may not be at all hurtful, h taken into 
the Sromach itſelf. 


Venomous Steams and Damps from the Earth, the Latins, in 
one Word, called Mepbitis. \ 

This, as many other Tuſcan Words, comes from a Syriac 
Theme, which ſignifies to blow or breathe. 

And in antient Times ſeveral Places were notorious for them: 
So the Mephitis of Hierapolis was very famous, of which 
Cicero, Galen, bur more particularly, from his own Sight 
and Knowledge, Strabo makes mention. FU 

Such another was the Specus Corycius in Cilicia, which upon 
the Account of its ſtinking deadly Air, ſuch as is thought to 

from the Mouth of Dragons, which the Poets give to 

phon, was called Cubile Typhonis. This Pompoznins Mela de- 
ſcribes, and it is, indeed, as antient as Homer; for Arima, in 
which be places it, was, as Euſtarhivs ſays, a Mountain of Cili- 


* Neither 


M EP 


the Sur- 
ally in Countries fruitful of Mine- 
rals, or impregnated with imbowelled Fires: Such are Hungary and 
Italy, which latter, as Seneca obſerves, has always been, more 
m tering had the Ogprrmalcy ef acting fas 
ore, having pporruni i 
Remarks upon one of the moſt famous in all cheſe Parts, give 
= an Account as | can of that, and its manner of killing; 
which though I dare not affirm to be — icable ro 
any Mephitis whatſoever, yet ſeems plainly to the Caſe of 
molt of them; and where it is not, this ſimple Miſchief will 
only bo found to be complicated with another; and then ſome 
extraordinary Symptoms or Appearances in the Animals killed 
will eaſily make a Diſcovery of the additional Venom and Ma- 
OA celebrated Mofeta, taken notice of, or at leaſt ſome 
other hereabouts, even in the Time of Plizy, is about two Miles 
diſtant from Naples, juſt by the Lago d Agua, in the Way to 
Pozzoli or Puteoli,; and is commonly called La Grotta de Cani, 
becauſe the Experiment of its deadly Nature is frequently made 
upon Dogs; though it be as conan y fatal to any other | 
it it come within the Reach of its Vapour ; for Charles the 
Eighth of France proved it fo an Aſs; and two Slaves 
pur into it, by Order of D. Pietro di Toledo, Viceroy of * Wh 
with their Heads held down to the Earth, were both killed, 
'Tis a ſmall Grotta, at the Foot of a little Hill, about eight 
Feet high, twelve long, and fix broad; from the Ground ariſes 
a thin, ſubtle, warm Fume, viſible enough to r 
which does not ſpring up in little Parcels here - and- there, but is 
one continued Steam, covering the whole Surface of the Bot- 
tom of the Cave; and has this remarkable Difference from 
common Vapours, that it does not, like Smoke, diſperſe itſelf 
into the Air, but quickly after its Riſe falls back again, and re- 
turns to the Earth; the r of the Sides of the Grotta being 
the Meaſure of its Aſcent; for, ſo far, it is of a darkiſh- green; 
dut, higher, only common Earth, and this is above ten Inches. 
And, — as myſelf found no Inconvenience by ſtanding 
in it, ſo no Animal, if its Head be kept above this Mark, is in 
the kat injureds Dur when (en che manner &) 8 or any 
other Creature, is m_ held below it, or b of its 
Smalneſs can't hold his Head above it, it preſently, like one 
ſtunn'd, loſes all Motion, falls down as dead, or in a Swoon, the 
Limbs convulſed, and trembling, till, at laſt, no more Sign of 
Life 2 s than a very weak, and almoſt inſenſible Beating of 
the re. and Arteries, which, if the Animal be left there a 
little longer, quickly ceaſes too, and then the Caſe is irreco- 
verable; but it ſnatched out, and laid in the open Air, ſoon 
comes to Life again; and ſooner, it thrown into the adjacent 


Lake. 

In this ſhort, but accurate Hiſtory of the Grotta de Cani, I 
have ſet down thoſe Particulars, which do not only diſtinguiſh 
Mephitical Exhalations from common and innocent Furnes, but, 
alſo, give Hints ſufficient, I think, mechanically to determine 
che Reaſon and Manner of their ſurpriſing E 

And, not to ſpend Time in refuting the Opinions of others, 
I ſhall only take notice, that here can be no Suſpicion of any 
true Venom, or real Poiſon : If there was, it were impoſſible, 
that Animals taken out of the Grotta, ſhould ſo immediately 
recover the Effects of it, without any remaining Appearance of 
Faintneſs and Sickneſs, or ſuch-like Symptoms as thoſe ſuffer, 
who have been breathing in an Air impregnated with mali 
corroſive Effluvia ; that the venomous Corpuſcles would 
certainly, in ſore degree, at leaſt, infect the Air in the upper 
Part of the Cave, which continues pure, and fir tor Reſpiration. 
Neither, indeed, after — Taos ſoever this And — 
gined to act, whether by diſſolving or coagulating t co 
its Efficacy be fo fi n without ſome 
Marks of it in the Creatures kill'd, when opened, which yet 
diſcover nothing of this Nature extraordinary, neither in theſe, 
nor in the ſolid Parts. 9 

In order, therefore, to underſtand wherein this deadly Qua- 
lity conſiſts; I ſay, in che firſt Place, that Life, ſo far as it re- 
ſ the Body, is, in one Word, the Circulation of the Blood; 

t is, its Motion in conical, diſtractile Veſſels, from the Heart 
to the extreme Parts, and its Return to the Heart again, 1 
fame Canals inverted; for tis u this that all animal Fun- 
ctions, all Senſe and Motion, v and involuntary, de- 

; ſo that the Regularity of this rſe is the Meaſure of 
or the moſt perfect Life, as irs various Irr ities are 
the Occaſions of Sickneſs and Diſeaſes, or a beginning Death. 

Now all the animal Operations and Offices which proceed from 
this Circulation, are the Effects of ſeveral Secretions of Liquors 
of very different Natures, out of the fame fluid Maſs: It was, 
therefore, abſolutely neceſſary, that the before it be diſtri- 
buted to the Organs, ſhould be ſo comminuted and broken, as 


that no Coheſion of its Parts ſhould hinder the Separation of the 
Juices from it, when it arrives with a determinate Force at the 
Orifices of the ſecretory Veſſels. | | 

2 4 
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Work is done in ics Pa the Lutigs, 
Compreſſion of rhe A eaten upon L 
wonderful Contrivance diſperſed a them. Hereig 
ſe and Neceſſity of Reſpiration; and the ſudden Miſ- 
ing it, in that the whole Maſs of Blood being to 
ay, upon a Check here, there pteſently enſues a Stag - 
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nation, that is, a Ceſſation of all animal n Death; 
which will be more ſpeedy, if not only no Air is inſpired, but 
a Fluid of a quite different Nature n it ſucceeds in its 


f 


Wherefore it muſt be obſerved, that this good Effect of the 
rformed by irs Elaſticity ; and that no Fluid whatſoever, 
0 es, is elaſtic, at leaſt to any conliderable De- 


is, has a Faculty of expanding and dilating itſelf when 
in 
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compreſled ; not Water, as near as that is thought to ap- 
proach to Air in its Nature. _ 1 

And, as to the preſent Caſe, I took notice before, that this 
Vapour is one continued and unintetrupted Steam; and that, 
quickly after its Riſe, it falls down again; that is, that it has little 
or no Mixture of Air with it, or no Elaſticity; and is, on the 
other hand, very heavy, when forſaken by the Force of Hear, 
that drove it upwards, 

So that I make no Queſtion, but that Animals in this Place, 
inſtead of Air, inſpire mineral Fumes, that is a thin watery 
Vapour, impregnated with ſuch Particles as do, when united 
— compoſe ſolid and heavy Maſſes; which is ſo far from 
= 

ir out of t iculz, raightens the 
Paſſage of the Blood-veſſels, by its too great Gran, where- 
upon the Bladders are related, and ſubſide, and the Circulation 
is immediately it - Bur if the Animal be, in time, re- 
moved out of this Steam, that ſmall Portion of Air, which d 
after every Expiration, remain in the Veſicle, wy be power 
enough to drive out this noxious Fluid; eſpecially if the Head 
of the Creature be held downwards, that ſo its Gravity may 
forward its Expulſion ; or it be thrown into Water, which by 
aſſiſting, upon the Account of its Coldneſs, the Contraction o 


the Fibres, otes the rerarded Circulation of the Blood ; as 
= every Day experience in a Deliquium Animi, or ſwooning 
t. 


i 

Thug this continue too no Art can re- 
new Life, no more than in one perfectly ranged, nor will the 
Lake of Agnzano itſelf be of any Service; which ſhews that 
aq ate 28 ater beyond AA. _ 
is it, as ſome have 2 | idote to 
Poiſon of the Grotta. S oo ann 

The bad Effects of ſuch Fumes as this will be the more cer- 
tain, becauſe the inſpired mineral Particles twitch and irritare 
the Membranes, which are hereupon contracted to that Degr 
as not to be able to recover their Tone; and ſo the Force = 
Action of the Lungs is quite loſt, 05 

It a from all this not to be at all neceſſary to make 
any farther Inquiry into the particular Nature of theſe mineral 
Particles, fince they do, in this Caſe, a& chiefly by their Gra- 
vity, which is common to them all: indeed, the greeniſh 
Colour of the Earth, together with its ſubacid Taſte, very much 
(as L. diCa « obſerve) like to that of the Phlegm of Vitriol, 
ſeem to declare them, if not altogether, yer principally, at leaſt, 
to be vitriolic. 

To conclude this Part of our Diſcourſe ; I think it a ſuſfi- 
cient Confirmation of this Reaſoning, that in Frogs, killed in 
this G the Bladders of the Lungs (more viſible in theſe 
Creatures than in moſt others) were ſubſided, and quite 
empty of Air. But, if any one deſires a further Proof, he may, 
according to theſe Principles, make (as Liowardo di Capos did) 
an artificial tis ; for if Antimony, Biſmuth, or any other 
ſuch Mineral, be finely powdered, and moiſtened with Aqua- 
fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, there will ariſe a great Heat, and a 
thick, dark Smoke, in which, as in the Grotta dj Cani, Torches 
are extingui and Ani though but flow /ly, ſtifled and 
killed. And this Effect will be more ſenſible, and equal to the 
moſt violent Mephites, if the Antimony or Marcaſite be mixed 
with Bitumen, and the Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, intirely 
8 1 from all its m. | 

us I have ſhewn how Death may enter at the Noſtrils, 
though nothing properly venomous be inſpired. It were, par- 
haps, no difficult Matrer, to make it appear, how a leſſer 
of this Miſchief may produce E though ſeemingly 
ifferent from theſe now mentioned, yet in Reality of the ſame 
pernicious Nature; I mean, how ſuch an Alteration of the com- 
mon Air, as renders it in a manner itical, that is, increaſes 
its Gravity, and leſſens its Elaſticity, (which is done by too 
much Heat, and at the fame time tog great a Proportion of 
watery and other groſſer Particles mixed with it) may be the 
Cauſe of 4 ＋ Diſeaſes, and, it may be, more eſpecially of 
thoſe, which, by reaſon of their untoward Symptoms, are uſu- 
1 9 tha bſerved 2 
or it is very 1 t ates o | 
ſtitution of the Air, which er 


peſtilential A be 
great Heats, attended with much Rain, and Southern _ 


* 
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and Galen takes notice, that no other than a moiſt and hot Tem- 
perament of the Air brings the Plague itſelf; and the Duration 
of this Conſtitution is the Meaſure of the Viglence of the Peſti- 
lence. Lucretivs is of the fame Mind; for, in his admirable De- 
ſcription of the Plague of Athers, Theſe Diſraſes, ſays be, either 


come from the Air, or ariſe from the Earth. 


ti Putrorem humida nacta eſt 
latempeſtivis Pluviiſque, & Solibus icta. 


In ſhort, the Hiſtories of epidemic 
almoſt conſtantly confirm thus much, and would have 
it more, if the vain Notion of occult Venoms had not pre- 
poſſeſſed the Minds of Authors, and made them of 
the manifeſt Cauſes. 

This is notorious enough in thoſe Countries where mal 
Diſeaſes are molt rife : I hus it is a very common Obſervation in 
the Eaſt Indies, that 4170 the dry Heats the Seaſon is health- 
ful ; bur, when the Rains fall, immediately upon the hot Weather, 
then untoward Fevers begin to threaten, 

The ſame is obſerved in Africa; for, (as . Leo relates) if 
Showers fall there during the ſultry Heats of July and Aug»ſ, the 
Plague and — 99 grows Fevers enſue thereupon, with which who- 
ſoever is infected hardly eſcapes, 

And here I might, by reflecting on the Uſe and Neceſſity of 
Reſpifation, and the particular Manner of performing it, (of 
which I have hinted ſomething already) and conſidering withal 
the true Nature of Fevers, ealily ſhew how ſuch a Conſtitution 
of the Air, as this is, muſt neceſſarily produce ſuch Effects; might 
run over the Propoſitions of Bellini, which, as they plainly 
evince malignant and peſtilential Fevers to be owing to a viſcid 
and tenacious Lentor, or Slime, which firſt obſtructs the capil- 
lary Arteries, and, afterwards, being diſſolved by Heat, ferments 
with the Blood, and changes it into a Maſs unequally fluid and 
glurinous, and, therefore, unfic for all the Operations of the ani- 
mal Oeconomy ; fo it would be no uneaſy Task to prove, that 
Air, at the ſame time hot and moiſt, being leſs able to com- 
minute and break the arterial Fluid in the Lungs, than is neceſſary, 
in order to prepare it for Secretions; it is no Wonder, if, when 
the Blood, paſting through the capillary Veſſels, arrives at the 
ſecretory Organs, the. Coheſion of its Parts not being ſufficiently 
femoved, inſtead of deriving ſeveral Juices out of it into the 
Glands, it leaves its moſt glutinous and viſcid Parts, ſticking 
about the Orifices of theſe Veſſels; which, though they may, at 
firſt be waſhed away by the repeated Impulſes of the — 1, 
Blood, yet, rhe Cauſe continuing, and theſe Strokes growing ti 
weaker and weaker, (fram a leſſer Quantity of Spirits _y epa- 
rated, and hence a more languid Contraction of the Heart) theſe 
Obſtructions are increaſed ro that Degree as not to be removed, 
till, by the violent Agitation of a greater Heat, this ſlimy Mucus 
is thrown into the Blood again; and there, in the Nature of a 


Ferment, ſo diſturbs its Mixture, and changes its COmPages, as 
together 


to make it a Fluid of quite different Properties, that is, 
unfit for the ame Functions or Offices. 

This Effect will be the more certain, becauſe a damp Air up- 
on the Surface of the Body checks inſenlible Perſpiration, fo 
that a great Quantity of this being derained, the Obſtruttions 
are til! greater in the ſmall Tubes; whereas, indeed, upon the 
account of a more than ordinary Heat, this Diſcharge ought ro 
be in an increaſed Proportion. 

Such a Diſpoſition of the Blood as this the Antients called 
trid; and, to ſpeak plainly, it is a beginning Stagnation, with a 
ſucceeding Heat and Fermentation. 

Nor would it be amiſs here to rake notice, how unjuſtly ſome 
Authors have qui ted the Conſideration of plain Cauſes, for oc- 
cult Venoms, and Deleterium quid; have brought in the 9&0 71 
( ſomething 4 vine) of Hippocrates, to. favour their fond Hypo- 
theſis; though his beſt interpreter, Galen, underſtood by this 
Expreſſion no ſuch thing as they mean; but, on the other hand, 

"nly the manifeſt Conſtitution of the ambient Air, ſuch as him- 

if has deſcribed in his Aphoriſms, and which is exaQtly the 
ſame with what we have been diſcourſing of. 

And, therefore, not only does Mizoderxs rightly remark, that, 
in his whole Epidemics, Hippocrates never once mentions any 
Venom or Poiſon as the Cauſe of malignant Diſeaſes, but the 
divine old Man himſelf, in another Treatiſe, expreſly teaches 
that all Maladies equally, or one as much as another, proc 
from the Gods, there being nothing more divine in this than in 
that, each acknowledging its own natural and manifeſt Cauſe. 
But I willingly wave inſiſting upon theſe Heads, as well as the 
Hints which might be taken from this Theory, of ſome Uſe, 
panes in the Cure of theſe Diſtempers; and leave to our Phy- 

ians to judge upon how” good Grounds do, in Caſes of 
this Nature, under the Notion of Alexipharmics, give ſuch Me- 
dicines as raiſe a great Heat, bath in the Sto and Blood ; 
only praying them to take care, leſt, while they are engaging 
the animal Spirits in War with Malignities, they fend treacherous 


. Anxiliaries to the ſuppoſed weak Party; that is, that they either 


raiſe new Tumults and Diſorders, of worſe Conſequence than the 
original Miſchief; or, at leaſt, by clogging the Wheels, and 


removing the very Miners of the Diſeaſe; and, likewiſe, that 


| » if they ca 
out of theſe two Tribes, ro make uſe of ſuch as reſult from a 
Mixture of each; if this Project does not take, to re- 
ve, however, on both Sides, to diſtinguiſh the different Times 
of the ſame Diſeaſe, and know, that as, on the one hand, acid 
Medicines are often as certainly hurtful ia the latter End, as they 
do Service in the Beginning, of the Fever; ſo, on the other, 
do Miſchie? in he 6rft Periods, for which they on progat 
chief in rt Periods, for which they are in 
9 $ 2 ae * RE * — 
1 chaniſm this comes to they will eaſily under- 
ſtand, when they have learned what Alteration ſuch thi as 
theſe are, make in the human Body; nor will it — on Fl 
difficult matter to convince them, that he is equally a fond Slave 
to an Hypotheſis, who, becauſe Acids are ſometimes of great 
Service in Fevers, concludes, that their Origin is alcalious, as 
be, wat, Oy that — and rr Juices do — 
turn to Acidity, from ce argues, ies are the 
Cure of this tion and — | * 
But Dr. Pitcarrn has abundantly demonſtrated the Weakneſs of 


theſe Mens Reaſonings, and the Vanity of ſuch immechanical 


ies. 

And of Rogen 42 Dang wan Fong 
were it not that theſe Diſtempers bei imes contagious, 
and * ＋ being juſtly reputed a real Poiſon, it may be 
worth while to examine what this is, and wherein it contifts ; 
more eſpecially, becauſe ſome may, F be ready to think 
this to be an of an occult Venom being the firſt and 
Original Cauſe. | 

e are, therefore, to take notice, that whena Fever is com- 
municated by way of Infection from one alread diſeaſed, this 
moſt commonly happens in the latter End of the Diſtemper, that 
is, when the fermenting Blood is throwing off great Quantities 
of its active fermentative Particles upon the Glands of the moſt 
conſtant and eaſy Secretion ; ſuch are thoſe in the Surface of the 
Body, and the Mouth and Stomach: By theſe means, therefore, 
the Liquid of inſenſible Perſpiration, and the Swear, is impreg- 
nated with theſe wdgudle; and thus the ambient Air becomes 
filled with them; ſo chat not only (as Bellini a may ſome 
of theſe Effluvia inſinuate themſelves into the Blood of a found 
Perſon through the Pores of the outward Skin, but, alſo, in In- 
ſpiration through the Membranes of the Lungs; for he has, in 
another Place, demonſtrated how the Air, or ſomething from it, 
may this way come to be mixed with the arterial Fluid; and thus 
the like Ferment will be raiſed here, as was in the originally 
diſtempered Subject. 8 

This may be one, War more dan- 

rous manner of Infection, that is, by the Breath of the 

iſeaſed taken in by a By-ſtander, eſpecially in the laſt Moments, 
ſeizing the Sromach, and fixing a Malignity there. For it is upon 
this ſcore, that thoſe who are infected do preſently co in of 
an extreme Pain and Nauſea in the upper Oriſice of the Sto- - 
mach, that all Authors agree in the admirable Uſe of Vomits, 
timely given, in this z thele, by their ſtimulating Force, 


often in peſtilential Ilneſſes, the Sromach, when opened, has 

been found rened and mortified: This made Van Helmont, 

who had oblerved this Part in one killed by a Plague -Infecti 

and eroded in ſeveral Places, no otherwiſe than he 

een in one poiſoned by Arſenic, conclude, that the P for 

the moſt part, begins in the Stomach, from a coagulated Tartar 
re, 

Herein lies the Difference of Contagion, from the firſt Inva- 
fon of malignant Diſtempers: The Effects of the one are the 
Cauſe and ing of the other; and, therefore, it is no Won- 
der, if, though the Symptoms in the former are, by a 
Increaſe, wrought up to their Height, they do, however, in the 
latter, even at the very firſt, diſcover their ill Nature and Vio- 
lence, and, like a re-inforced Enemy, by ſurer Strokes, make 
quicker Diſpatch. And this, alſo, is the Reaſon of the great In- 
creaſe of Funerals in Plague time, in chat one Death is thus added 


to another. 

If it be difficult to explain the particular Manner how the Sto- 
mach comes to be thus affected, we muſt not, therefore, — 
matter of Fact; and may, however, probably conjecture, that 
the laſt Breath of one dying of a malignant Di proves 
thus pernicious, in that thoſe fermenting active Particles, which, 
as we juſt now obſerved, the Blood diſcharges upon the Glands 
of the Mouth, Stomach, Lungs, gc.” impregnating the Air in 

. its 
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its Paſſage through theſe; when the fame ha to be imme- 
diately inſpired by a ſound Perſon, it may eaſily taint the ſalival 
Juices in the Mouth, which are very — and of a ferment- 
ing Nature, and, therefore, ſuſceptible enough of contagious Ef- 
fluvia, but, eſpecially, of ſuch as eed from the ſame Li- 
uor infected in the ſick Party. Now the Spittle is continuall 
frallowed down into the Stomach, and ſo will quickly impr 
its Labes, or ill Quality, on ſo tender and ſenſible a Part; that is, 
will lodge theſe corroſive Salts (for ſuch we may ſuppoſe the 
Particles of Infection) in the ſecretory Ducts: Whereupon the 
Glands. being obſtructed, little Tumors are, by the Afflux of 
their Fluid, raiſed here · and-there, which, breaking, become ſmall 
Ulcers, and produce that diſmal Train of Symptoms, which we 
have already related. 

And here it may not be amiſs to take notice, that all Aythors 
agree one great Cauſe of peſtilential Diſtem eſpecially in 
Armies and Camps, to be, dead Bodies lying expoſed and rotting 
in the open Air; the Reaſon of which is plain, from what we 
have been advancing: For Battles being generally fought in the 
Summer-time, it is no Wonder if the Heat acting upon the un- 
buried Carcales, and fermenting the Juices, draws forth thoſe 
active Particles, — great Quantities filling the Atmoſphere, 
when they are inſpired, and let into the Stomach, do affect it 
after the manner already deſcribed. 

To illuſtrate this Matter, I ſhall relate a remarkable Story, told 
me by the late Dr. Baynard. The Body of a Malefactor was 
hung up in Chains in the Country. After a few Months, in very 
bot Weather, it was Sport and Paſtime to ſome Boys, pla ing 
thereabouts, to ſwing the Carcaſe up and down: One, more bo 
than the reſt, ſtruck it with. his r the naked Belly, which, 
being outwardly parched and dry, and, from the Falling down of 
the Humours, ſwelled and tenſe, was eafily burſt by the Blow: 
Out guſhed a Water ſo corroſive and fiery, that, running down 
the poor Lad's Arm, it cauſed a violent Excoriation, and a yo 
hard matter it was to preſerve it from being truly mortified. 
What this Serum could do upon the outward Skin, the more 
volatile Parts of it would, without all doubt, e upon the 
more tender and ſenſible Membranes of the Stomach, it a con- 
ſiderable Number were fixed there; the Fluids of human Bo- 
dies being ranker, and more abounding in active Salts, than thoſe 
of other Creatures, which are not continually repaired and nou- 
riſhed by the Juices of Animals. | 

The Way by which bad Food, _ Fruits of the Earth, 
c. produce malignant and peſtilential Diſeaſes, is not very dif- 


ferent from that by which we have obſerved unwholſome Airs 


to be the Cauſe of the like Effects. For the Juices with which 
thoſe ſupply the Blood, being _—_ » neceſſarily make a 
Fluid of quite other Properties than what the animal Oeconomy 
requires ; that is, neither fit for Nutrition, nor for the Secretion 
of thoſe Liquors which in the ſeveral * — are to be derived 
from it; whereupon the ſmall Tubes are obſtructed by an unequally 
glutinous Slime: And it is, therefore, no Wonder, if, beſides the 
other Symptoms enſuing, ſore Puſtules, Inflammations, Ulcers, 
&c. (more common in Fevers from this Cauſe than from any 
other) are raiſed on the Surface of the Body. 

This is the Ground of the common Obſervation, that a Fa- 
mine is very often ſucceeded by a Peſtilence. And this Cala- 
mity gene y begins among the poorer Sort of People, whoſe 
Diet, to be ſure, is the worſt. 

The chief City of Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, is ſeldom or 
never free from the P ; and yet it is obſerved, that the Eng, 
ſh, who trade there, are in no Danger of being infected by it. 


No the chief of the Natives in this Place are Baxians, who 


- 


neicher eat Fleſh, nor drink Wine, but live very poorly - 4 
on Herbs, Rice, Water, &c. and moſt of the Inhabitants do 
the like, except Foreigners. This poor Fare, together with the 
Heat of the Climate, makes them ſo liable to malignant Diſtem- 
from the Attacks of which thoſe who feed well are more 
fe and ſecure. 

Thus much concerning poiſonous Exhalations and Airs, fo far 
as the Conſideration of the Grotta de Cani has led us on to in- 
quire into their Effects; for though there may be other Altera- 
tions of this ſame Element, differing in their Nature from this 
we have infiſted on, and yet ny pernicious and hurtful, yet 
we take no notice of any of them, in regard that thoſe which 
are from arſenical, mercurial, and the like Furnes, are reducible 
to another Species; and thoſe which proceed from a Change of 
the known Properties of the Air, may be oy explained by 
what has been already delivered about this. I ſhall, therefore, 
rather chuſe to make ſome Remarks on the Miſchicf of another 
Fluid, which, as it is the next in Uſe to this we have been treat- 
ing of, ſo the bad Qualities of ir, when it comes to be alter d, 

muſt neceſſarily be almoſt equally fatal and dangerous. 
mean Water, which is of ſo conſtant Service, not only for 


our Drinks, bur, alſo, in preparing of our Fleſh and Bread, that 


it may juſtly be ſaid to be the Vehiele of all our Nouriſhment; 

ſo that whenever. this happens to put on other Properties than 

are neceſſary to fir it for this Purpoſe, it is no Wonder if, in 

its Paſſage through the Body, theſe make ſuitable Impreſſions 

there. 
VoL. II. 
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Thus, at P4ris, where the River Seize is ſo full of Coy Cor- 
puſcles, that even the Pipes, h which it is carried, are in- 


_ Cruſted and ſtopped by them, the Inhabitants are more * 


to the Stone in the Bladder, than in moſt other Cities. 

ſame I have obſerved in the Baths of Abano, a few Miles from 
Padua, to that Degree, that it is neceſſary very frequently to 
Clear the Wheel of a Mill, driven by the Current of theſe Springs, 
from the great Quanti:y of petrified Matter with which it is from 
time to time incumbered. | 

In like manner, let the groſs Particles, with which the Water 
is ſaturated, be of any other Nature, metallic, ſalt, &c. theſe, 
according to their various Gravity, the Capacity of the Canals, 
and ſuch-like Circumſtance, will, when they come to circulate 
in the animal Body, be, by the Laws of Motion, depoſited on 
one Part or other. So thoſe mineral Bodies, and nitrous Salts, 
which abound in the ſnowy Waters of the Alps, ſo certain] 
ſtuff and enlarge the Glands of the Throat in thoſe who drin 
them, that ſcarce any who live there are exempted from this In- 
convenience. 

For this Reaſon, the Choice of Water, for Drink, am 
the Antients, was by Weight; the lighteſt being preferred, as 
* all 2 eneous Bodies. | 

auſe, re, of poiſonous Spri is their having cor- 
roſive Corpuſcles mixed with their Woes; which — fail, 
when forſaken, in the Canals of the Body, of their Vehicle, to 
do the ſame Miſchief as they would if taken by themſelves un- 
diluted, only with this Difference, that they may in this Form 
Par . wg * the animal Oeconomy, and 

avin the Prime Viz, diſcover their Malignity in ſa 

of the incooſt Receſies. Thus | 3 
tioned by Pliny, about which abundance of native Minium, or 
Cinnabar, was found, ſhewed its ill Effects chiefly on the Brain; 
and therefore Ovid ſays of it, 


Si quivis Faucibus hauſit, 

Aut furit, aut patitur mirum Gravitate Soporem. 

We ſhall not need to enlarge ori this Matter, fince any of the 
before-mentioned mineral Poiſons may thus impart their deadly 
Quality to Waters; and accordingly there are GR of ar- 
ſenical, mercurial, ec. Fountains, of which the Hiſtories may 


be ſeen in the Collections of the learned Baccint, and one very 


remarkable in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, No. 8. 
But, as we before took notice concerning Airs, ſo it may be 
worth the while to obſerve of Waters, that there are ſome Al- 


terations of them, which, though not properly poiſonous, yet are 
Cs, * 


of ſo great Conſequence in their Effe they may v 
m_ wag be arded. nr 

This with reſpect to a Abuſe committed in 
this Kind, about the City; and that 14 chuſing of ſtagnat- 
ing 17 Well-water for the Brewing of Beer, and making 
other Drinks. Such a Fluid, indeed, has oftentimes a greater 
Force and Aptneſs to extract the Tincture of Malt, than is to 
be had in the more innocent and ſoft Liquor of Rivers ; but 
for this very Reaſon it ought not, unleſs upon mere Neceſſity, 
to be made ufe of, This Quality becomes owing to the minc- 
ral Particles, and aluminous Salts, with which it is impregnated. 

A late Author, by ſearching into the firſt Accounts of the 
. we call the Scurvy, deſcribed by Pliny and Sirabo 
under the promiſcuous. Names of Stomachace and Scelotyrbe, a 
examining the authentic Hiſtories of it in later Years, made by 
the moſt obſerving Phyſicians in thoſe Countries where, it was 
unhappily revived, as Olaus Magnus, Balduinus, Ronſeus, J. Wi- 
erus, Solomon Albertus, and others, finds that the Origin of it 
was in all Times and Places charged upon the Uſe of unwhol- 
ſome ſtagnating Waters. Then, by comparing together the 
clayey Strata of the Earth about the Cities of London, Paris, 
and Amſterdam, he ſhews that where the Water is worſt, there 
the Malady is moſt rife : So that he has put it out of all doubt, 
that moſt of the 3 and complicated Symptoms, which 
are ranged under this one general Name, if they do not entirely 
owe their Birth to the Malignity of this Element, do, however, 
acknowledge it to be their main and mY Bo Cauſe, 

And, indeed — himſelf, as he has very plainly de- 
cyphered this Diſeaſe, by the Title of Cen AN, or Great 
Spleem; ſo he does ver particulerly, in another Treatiſe, take 
notice, that drinking of | Looper te ell-waters mult neceſlarily 
induce an ill Diſpoſition both of the Spleen and Belly, 

If we inquire into the Reaſon of ſuch ill Effects, we muſt 
conſider, that Clay is a mineral Glebe z and that the groſs Par- 
ticles, and merallic Salts, with whichWaters paſſing through ſuch 
a Bottom do abound, are, as Dr. Liſter obſerves, not to be 
maſtered ; that is, indigeſtible in the human Body. Not only, 
therefore, will theſe caule, as he very well argues, calculous Con- 
cretions in the Kidneys, Bladder, and oints, and, as Hippocrat:s 
experienced, hard Swellings in the Spleen; bur they muſt neceſ- 
farily, oftentimes, by their corroſive Quality, twitch and irritate 
the ſenſible Membranes of the Stomach and Bowels, and chus 
hinder and interrupt the, Digeſtion of our Food. Nay, beſides 
all rhis, when come into the Blood, it is no Wonder, if the 
(mall Canals of inſenſible Perſpiration are frequently ſtopt and 
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Thus the Font Ruber in Ef 2 men- 
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obſtructed by them; for it is upon this ſcore that SanForius 
reaches us, that heavy Water converts the Matter of Tranſpira- 
tion into an [chor, which, being retained, induces a Cachexy. 
What Miſchiefs will eniue hereupon, every one ſees; not only 
Pains in the Limbs, livid Spots in the Surface of the Body, 
Ulcers, &. from the Acrimony of the undiſcharged Moiſture; 
but many beſides of thoſe perplexing Symptoms which go by the 
Names of hyſterical and . , may take their Riſe 


from the ſame Source; for the before-cited Sanctorius has re- 


marked, that the Flatus, or Wind, fo inſeparable from thoſe 
Far of no other than the Fluid of Perſpiration rude and un- 

If theſe Inconveniences are oftentimes not felt, at leaſt not 
till towards the declining Age, in ſtrong and active Habits of 
Body; yet I am, from very good Experience, aſſured, that they 
deſerve Conſideration in weaker Conſtitutions, and a ſedentary 
Life, eſpecially of the more tender Sex. 

I have the Honour to be nearly related to a worthy Perſon, 
who led formerly an afflicted Lite from the frequent Returns 
of violent colic Pains, till ſhe was, with happy Succeſs, adviſed 
by the noble Van Helmont not to drink (as ſhe then did) Beer 
brewed with Well-water; and her Health is even now ſo far 
owing to this Management, that an Error in it is unavoidably 
followed with the wonted Complaints. 

For theſe Reaſons Pliny tells us, that thoſe Waters are con- 
demned in the firſt Place, which, when boiled, incruſtate 
the Sides of the Veſſels; and that our Well-waters do this, no- 
body, who looks into the Tea-kettles of our Gentlewomen, can 
be ignorant. 

And, indeed, in antient Times, when Phyſic was more 
a Science, which is now more a Trade, as that Part of 
it which relates to Diet was more carefully ſtudied than it is 
now-a-days; ſo this Point particularly, of which we are treating, 
was of ſo great Moment, that Hippocrates, who wrote the be 
Book on — Subject that ever was liſhed, has, in a great 
* meaſure, accounted not only for the Diſeaſes, but even for the 
Temper and Diſpoſition of the People of ſeveral Countries, from 
the Waters with which Nature has ſupplied them. Mead on Poiſons. 

MERCURIALIS, Mercurial. An _ of all Preparations 
of Mercury. But the Atre Bilis is, alſo, call'd the Mercurial 
Humour ; and the Diſcaſes thence generated are nam'd Mercu- 
rial Diſeaſes. 

MERCURIALIS. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are crenated, and grow by Pairs oppoſite. The 
Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which expands, and 
is cut into three Segments; theſe are male and female in differ- 
ent Pl ants: The Flowers of the male grow in long Spikes, and 
conſiſt of many Stamina and Apices, which are loaded with 
Farina: The Ovary of the female Plant becomes a teſticulated 
Fruit, haying a ſingle round Seed in each Cell. 

3 Species of Mercury principally us d in Medicine are the 
llowing ; 

—— teſticulata; ſive mas Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. 
P. 121. Tarn. Inſt. 534. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 106. Mercurialis. 
Offic. Mercurialis mas & famina. Ger. 262. Emac. 332. Park. 
295. J. B. 2. 977. Raii Hiſt. 163. Mereurialis anwnue glabra wul- 
garis. Raii Synop. 54. FRENCH MERCURY. 

French Mercury grows about a Foot high, full of ſmooth 
angular Stalks, beſet with narrow Leaves, about an Inch and 
halt long, broadeſt in the Middle, and ſharper at both Ends, 
indented about the Edges, of a pale-yellow, green Colour. The 
Flowers are ſmall and ſtamineous, of a greeniſh Colour, growi 
in Spikes, which ariſe from the Boſom of the Leaves : ſe o 
the female fall off without any Seed. The male has a couple 
of teſticulated Seeds at the End of the Spike. The Root is 
fibrous, and periſhes after it has flower'd, and given Seed; it 
Frome ny in Gardens, and in waſte Places, and among 

ubbiſh. 

The Leaves and Stalks are uſed, and are aperient and molli- 
fying ; the Decoction thereof purges choleric and ſerous Hu- 
mours; it is moſtly uſed in Clyſters. Mazzhiolus commends a 
Decoction of the Sceds with Wormwood, for the yellow 
Jaundice. The Juice takes away Warts. Miller's Bot. Offic. 

Pena, Lobel, and F. Bawhine, found ſomething nitrous in this 
Plant; it is of an herby Taſte, a little faltiſh, and gives no Tincture 
of red to blue Paper. I believe the great Quantity of Sul- 
phur, with which it abounds, hinders the Sal Ammoniac from 
manifeſting itſelf; for, by the Chymical Analyſis, it yields a 
great deal of volatile concrete Salt, Oil, and Earth. Hippocrates, 
Dioſcorides, and Galen, agree that this Mercury is purgative; 
the Syrup made with its Juice is laxative and aperitive. The 
Water, in which it has been macerated cold for twenty-four 
Hours, is given for the Dropſy, Cachexy, Vapours, and Green- 
fickneſs: This Plant is uſed in Semicupiums for the Suppreſſion 
of the Terms; for ir is very emollient alſo ; and they make thoſe 
Perſons who are believed ro be barren, take three Ounces of 
its Juice depurated, and mix'd with two Drams of Tincture 
of Steel. This Mercury is employ'd in the Syrop de longus Vie. 
This 1 manner of making it: 


Take twelve Pounds of Narbonne Honey, eight Pounds of 
the Juice of Mercury, and two Pounds of that of Borrage 
in a Kettle; fer ir the Fire, and mix the Juice, and 
the Honey, with a wooden Spatula, and ſtrain them without 
letting them boil; then add three Pints of white Wine, 
in which four Ounces of Gentian-root have been infuſed 
for twenty-four Hours. Then ſet the Kettle again upon 
the Fire, and mix the Juices with the Wine Pieces of 
Gentian ; ſtrain thro* the ſame Bag without letting it boil; 
* WI Liquor to the Conſiſtence of 
a Syrup. 


Take a Spoonful of it in the Morning faſting, and eat 
nothing for two Hours after; it keeps the Belly open, 
purifies the Blood, and keeps away the Gout, Sciatica, 
and ſuch-like Diſeaſes. This Plant is an Ingredient in the 
lenitive Electuary, in the Carholicum of the Deſcription of 
D Verney, and in the ordinary Decoction for laxative 
Clyſters. Martyn Tournefort. 


Mercurialis ; montana; teſticulata; & ſpicata. C. B. P. Turn. 
Taft. 534. Boerh. Ind. a. 2. 106. Cynocrambe. Offic. Ger. 263. 
Emac. 333. Cynocrambe mas & famina, five Mercurialis repens. 

-D 2. g79- Cynocrambe mas & famina. Raii Hiſt. 163. 
Mercurialis perennis repens Cynocrambe dicta. Synop. 53. Mer- 
curialis — "a Cynocrambe dicta vulgaris. Park. 295. DOGS 
MERCURY. | 

This Plant grows in Woods and H and flowers in the 
Spring. The Whole of it is us'd ; and tho Prevotiut, Moreton, 
and others, affirm it to be poſſeis d of the ſame Virtues with the 
_—_ the Effects it produc'd on ſome Perſons near Shrop- 
ſhire ſufficiently prove it to be of a ſoporiferous and malignant 
Quality. It is a poiſonous Plant; for which Reaſon it is v 
injudiciouſly ſaid to be the Mercury of the Shops, by Rhafeld in 
his Hodegus Botanicus Buxb. 

What Species of Plant the Cynia or Cynocrambe of Dioſco- 
rides may be, is not yet determin'd among Botaniſts. Ceſal- 
Pinus affirms, that it is a Species of Atriplex; and Caſpar 
Baubine will have it to be a Species of Parietaria. Lonicerus 
refers it to the Apocynum, and Matthiolus makes it ſome Species 
of Mercury, all of which, eſpecially the female Mercury, 
agree with the Deſcription given of the Cynocrambe by Hippo- 


crates, Dale. 


64. Phyllon reſtics 


CHIL 
CURY. 

This Species, in England, is found only in the Gardens of the 
Curious, and flowers in the Summer. e whole Herb is uſed, 
and, according to Ciuſus, much eſteemed in Barbary, againſt 
thoſe Diſeaſes which are in a peculiar manner incident to Wo- 
men. Some recommend a Decoction of it for thoſe who have 
been bit by a mad . Magnol. 

MERCURIUS. rcury, or Quickſilver. 

Quickſilver, called Hydrargyrus, ſive Argentum vivum, Offic. 
Hydrargyrus, Græcor. Mercurius Chemicorum, Argentum fuſum 
Theophraſti, Argentum Mobile Ariſtotelis, Vomica Liquoris 
LE terni Plinii, and Zaiba, or Zaback, of the Arabians, is a fluid 
metallic Subſtance, cold to the Touch, of a ſhining filver Co- 
lour, very heavy, volatile, and which will unite with moſt 
Metals, eſpecially Gold; to which it joins itſelf very cloſely. 

Quickſilver is found ſometimes in its fluid — in the 


. P. 122. 


- Bowels of the Earch ; and, in that Caſe, it is firſt well waſhed 


with Water, to clear it from Earth; then ſometimes wich Vine- 
r and Salt, to carry off all other metallic Parts; and laſtly, it 
is paſſed through Cotton, or dreſſed Leather, and then has che 


Name of Virgin Mercu 


It is likewiſe found in Glebes, or in form of a red ſulphureous 
Mercurial Mineral, called Cinzabar, or of a ſtony Glebe, ſome- 
times red, ſometimes yellow, ſometimes dark, and ſometimes of 
a Lead-colour. 

From theſe Glebes Quickſilver is extracted by ſimple Difſtil- 
lation, ſometimes per Aſcenſum, the Mineral being put in Retorts, 
and ſet in a ſtrong Degree of Fire, by which the Quickſilver is 
raiſed in 3 of which, ſticking againſt the Neck of the 
Retort, are there collected, and run down into the Receiver; 
and the reſt are condenſed directly in the Receiver, which, for 
this Purpoſe, is half filled with Water. | 

The other of Diſtillation is per Deſcenſum, which is per- 
formed in this Manner, and is the moſt expeditious, where the 
Mineral is rich. The Mineral, being beat ſmall, is put into 
earthen Veſſels, with very narrow Mouths, which are ſtopped 
with Moſs freſh-gathered from Trees, Other earthen Veſlck, 
like the former, but with wider Mouths, are buried in the Ground ; 
and upon theſe the other full ones are inverted, their Mouths 
being let into thoſe of the lower ones. In this Poſition their 

* 2 Necks 


Necks are firmly cemented together with n the 
lower Veſſels being wholly under Ground, the upper 2 
above Ground. An Area of a ſufficient Extent being thus filled, 
a Fire is lighted round the Veſſels, by the Heat of which the 
Quickſilver drains through the Mols, out of the upper Veſſels 
into the lower. Ar a proper time they dig theſe up, and pour 
the Quickſilver into Bottles. 

The Quickſilver Mines in Hungary, Carinthia, and Friuli, are 
2 rich; there afe, alſo, ſome ſach Mines in France, eſpe- 


about Montpelier, and ſome Places of Normandy. 
hen the Mineral contains a great Portion of Sulphur, the 
Quickſilver cannot be extracted without adding ſomething to 
abſorb the Sulphur, and ſet the Quickſilver at Liberty, and 
render it fluid. Such Additions conſiſt in Wood-aſhes, Pot- 
aſh, Quick-lime, Filings of Iron, and the like, with which the 
iow © ( Meral, Gold 

Quickſilver is except , 
which is to Mercury nearly as ove bn three, and, therefore, ſinks 
in it, whilſt all other Metals ſwim. Quickſilver may likewiſe be 
mixed, or amalgamated, as it is called, with all other Metals,and 
metallic Subſtances, but moſt difficultly with Antimony, Iron, 
or Copper. It penetrates Metals, diſſolves and makes them 
brittle ; whence it is by ſome reckoned the firſt Matter of all 
Metals, but without any ſufficient Foundation. It is, therefore, 
to be reckoned a metallic Subſtance ſii Generis, fluid, heavy, 
diviſible into very ſmall Parts, and extremely volatile. Fire 

it into a very ſubtle Vapour, and in that Form diſſi- 
pates it entirely; whence Alchymiſts have given it the Name of 
the Run-away Slave. It is, likewiſe, eaſily diſguiſed many ways, 
a be reſtored to its priſtine Form; whence it has 
got the Name of Proteus. | | 
It readily unites with Sea-ſalr, and, thus joined, a very = 
Heat ſublimes them in form of a white ſaline, cryſtalline 
Maſs, known by the Name of corroſive Sublimate. It does not 
ſo eaſily join with Nitre or Vitriol. It is more eaſily —_— 
the Acid of Nitre, but very difficultly by Oil of Vitriol. Al- 
caline Salts work no _— in ir; but it is in ſome meaſure 
fixed and extinguiſhed by ſulphureous Salts. By long Trituration 
with Sulphur, it is changed intoa very black Maſs, which, be- 
ing ſublimed by the Force of Fire, becomes an — red 
ſhining, radiated Maſs. When Quickſilver has been diſſolved 
by Spirit of Nitre, and that Spirit again evaporated by Fire, it 
remains in Form of a red Powder ; bur, if the fame Solution be 
cipitated with Salt of Tartar, it appears a Saffron-colour'd 
Powder at the Bottom. With Sea-ſalt it gives white Precipitate; 
and with Lime-water, a yellow. 

It is very difficult to _— Quickſilver, becauſe, as ſoon as 
any Degree of Fire is applied to it, it flies off, and thus baffles the 
Pains and Induſtry of the Artiſt. However, by being long ſed 
to a very gentle Fire, in a glaſs Veſſel, with a very long Stem, 
it begins, by degrees, to be turned into a greyiſh Powder, which, 
by a long Digeſtion, becomes yellowiſh, and at length red. 

Thus reduced to a Calx, it is heavier than when fluid, and, 
alſo, a little more fixed in the Fire; but if it be urged with a 
conſiderable Fire, it evaporates, leaving only alittle fixed Earth be- 
hind, If this Calx be burnt gently wich Charcoal-duſt, it turns 
immediately to running Mercury. By long Trituration it may, like- 
wiſe, be reduced to a greyiſh Powder, ſome Particles detached 
from the Body, with which it is rubbed, hindering the imme- 
diate hy — of its Particles. Fe expoſed = the _”m_ of 
a great Burning- it preſently evaporates in Fumes, without 
— any ner; but, if the Calx of Mercury calcined 

ſe be thus expoſed on a Tile, it firſt melts into a Subſtance 
ike Glaſs, then evaporates ſpeedily, leaving a ſmall Quantity of 
2 browniſh Powder behind, which afterwards vitrifies. But if 
the ſame Calx be laid in the Focus of ſuch a Glaſs, on a Piece of 
Charcoal, it melts into a Glaſs in the ſame manner; then runs 
on the Coal, and becomes again pure Quickſilver before it eva- 
porates. Hence it ſeems evident, that Quickſilver conſiſts of a 
volatile, vitrifiable Earth and Sulpbur, to which it owes its 
metalline and Fluidity; but, if theſe Particles ot Sulphur 
be again reſtored to it, it recovers both _ Quickſilver was 
by the Antients ranked among Poiſons. Dioſcorides aſcriyes per- 
nicious Effects to it; and from his Authority, doubtleſs, it was, 
that Galen reckoned it highly corroſive; for he owns he never 
made any Trial of it himſelf. The Name of it is not found in 
Hippocrates; whence it is probable, that it was not in Uſe in his 
Time. But before Avicenns it was uſed externally, though ſel- 
dom internally, being till reckoned a Poiſon by moſt Phylicians. 
Actuarius ranks it, however, among Medicines; but Meſue ap- 
plied it only for curing cutaneous Diſeaſes, though Avicenna 
obſerves, that many had drank it without any bad Effect, and 
that it paſſed through the Anus unchanged. About two hundred 
Years ago, though it was ſtill believed by ſome to be poiſonous, 
it bogs by many to be uſed inwardly ; they having obſerved, 
as Fallopius relates, that it was given in that manner by Shepherds 
to their Cattle to KH Worms, without any bad Effect; whence 
they concluded, that it might be ſafely given io Men likewiſe, 
— that, theretore, crude Mercury was not to be reckoned a 


= 
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Thus Braſſavoler and Carols Maſitanes tell us, So ory. 
to Children troubled with Worms, from two to twenty Grains, 
and always with ſome Succeſs; and that ſeveral Midwives gave 
it to Women in difficult Labours, though, perhaps, not always 
with any viſible Effects. Matthiolss relates, that fone 
Women with Child drank each a Pound of Quickfilver to 
Abortion without any bad Sequel; and ir is commonly 

wn, that the Workers in Quickfilver take this Method to 
cheat their Maſters of conſiderable Quantities, by firſt ſwallow- 
ing it, and then voiding it with their Feeces, from which it is 
ealily. cleanſed by ſimple Waſhing. It muſt, nevertheleſs, be 
owned, that the Uſe of ir, whether outwardly or inwardly, can 
never be long continued without Miſchief; tor the Miners, and 
others employed about it, though of the ftrongeſt Conſticutions 
imaginable, ſeldom remain four Years in that State, but are ſeiz'd 
with 2 and Palſies, and all die miſerable. By an in- 
judicious Uſe of ir, whether outwardly apply'd, or inwardly taken, 
the Nerves are, likewiſe, affected, weakened, corrupted, and con- 
tracted ; whence Tremblings Spaſms, Palſies, and too great an 
Attenuation of the Fluids, which often brings on a fatal Saliva- 
tion, Ulcers in the Mouth and Throat, and incurable Looſe- 


es. 
Quickſilver judiciouſly adminiſtered is, however, undoubtedly 
it opens the Pores, ſmall Veſſels, and 


a moſt excellent Medicine; 
Ducts of the Glands ; reſolves obſtructed Humours, a tenuates 
thoſe which are too thick and viſcid, eſpecially the pts and 
diſſipates Concretions, even in the remoteſt Parts of the Body. 
On all theſe Accounts it is found to be of ſingular Service 
Tumors, ſwelled G ſcirrhous Spleen, Meſentery, or Liver, 
Ganglions, Strum, other ſuch Diſeaſes. It likewiſe blunts 
crimony of the Fluids, and hence performs Wonders in 
Venereal Tumors, Buboes, and Ulcers, in cutaneous Puſtu 
_ and other Jaye — ay A 1 0 
the preparatory, eſpecially of the evacuating K ind, havi 
not only before the | Uſe of Mercury, but being . 
along with it. For as all theſe Diſeaſes ariſe from a viſcid Se- 
rum, become cauſtic by a long Stagnation, if it be divided and 
reduced to a fluid State by Quickfilver, before a Paſſage is pre- 
red for it out of the Body, it muſt either exert its Efficacy on the 
art, where it was firſt lodged, or, by removing to other more, 
noble Parts of the Body, bring on ptoms more dangeroug 
than the firſt. Therefore, before the Patient begins to take Mer- 
cury in any Form, his Body ought to be cautiouſly prepared by 
— to leſſen the Plenitude of the Veſſels; . warm Bath- 
ing, and the Uſe of diluting Medicines, that the Humours may 
become more fluid, and the ſolid Fibres ſofter ; as, alſo, 
Purging, that a Way may be opened for the Paſſage of the dii- 
ſolved Humoursout of the Body. "Theſe Paſlages are, likewiſe, to 
be kept open during the Time that Quickſilver is taken, leſt the 
Humours be intercepted in their Courſe, and be turned a more 
dangerous Way; and the Patient ought to be kept warm, leſt 
Cold ſtop or diminiſh inſenſible Perſpiration, which ought like- 
wiſe to be encouraged by gentle Exerciſe. 

Quickſilver, not only taken inwardly, but, alſo, by Unction, 
evacuates the Humours by Stool, Sweat, and inſenſible Perſpi- 
ration; but the moſt common Method of its Operation is by 
the Evacuation of a mucous Saliva, whence it is termed a Sali- 
vation. This Way of Purging was entirely unknown to the 
Antients, and is tho the moſt effectual Remedy for Vene- 
real Diſeaſes; for the Cure of which it was firſt uſed" by Jacobus 
— a Phyſician of Bologna. 

rom whatever Country Quickſilver is brought, that is thought 
the beſt, which, is moſt pure, ſof the moſt ſhining white Colour, 
moſt fluid, and which being evaporated, leaves no Remainder 
ehind it. That is to be rejected, which is of a livid or 
jour, which does not run into Globules exactly ſpherical, but 
oblong, reſembling little Worms or Tears, which are ſure Signs, 
that it is adulterated with Lead, Biſmuth, or ſome other Metal. 

Native or Virgin Mercury t always to be purified be- 
fore it is uſed inwardly ; becauſe it is poſſible it may be till 
2 ay oy monuy ſul 1 5 gg — — 

e moſt ſimple Way o ing Quickfilver is, 
ic through dreſled Lear bw ich it is purged from the — 

ols Parts, that may be mixed with it. Some waſh it with 

inegar and Salt: But it is much ſafer to diſtil in a Retort with 
ick-lime, Pot-aſh, or Filings of Steel, by which Method 
ercury is obtained more * than by any other. 

Mercury is uſed in Phylc, eithet crude, that is, being only 
firſt purified ; or differently prepared. Crude Mercury is given, 
in Subſtance, to kill Worms, from a . to three Drams; 
being firſt well rubbed with 8 in a glaſs Mortar, till it is 
diſſolved into inviſible Parts, adding a Drop or two of Oil of 
ſweer Almonds, to keep it from returning to its native Form. 
Decoctions of Quickſilver are likewiſe much uſed, being made 
by boiling a Pound of Mercury in fix Pin's of Waer for an 

our: The clear Liquor is given both to Children and Adults 
for their common Drink. Quickſilver is a great Enemy to all 
Sorts of Vermin, as well as to Worms; and it ſuddenly kills 
or baniſhes them, being applied in an Oiniment to any Parts of 
the Body where they are found. 


Crude Mercury is likewiſe given in very Quanticies in 
the Hiac Paſſion, even two or three Pounds; and it often 
ſucceeds in removing the Obſtruction: But, if the Obſtruction 
be very great, ſo that the Mercury remains a great while in 
the Inteſtines, it may do them an Injury, merely by its great 
Weight. To cure the Itch, Quickſilver Girdles are uſed with 
very good Succeſs, when the Precautions above-mentioned are 
duly obſerved. The Quickſilver is to be beat up with the 
White of an Egg, till both are turned to a thick Froth, which 
8 on 12 Girdle, and, when dry, is wore round 

ins. 

Mercurial Ointments cure the Itch, and all Diſeaſes of the 
Skin. It is uſed in the Emplaſtrum de Ranis cum Mercurio of 
Vigo, in the Unguentum Neapolitanum, and in Mercurial Pills, 
of which the beſt Form, in my Opinion, is this: 


Take of Rhubarb, Trochiſci Alhandal and Agaric, 
each a Dram; Scammony, and waſhed Aloes, each a 
Dram and an half; of Quickſilver, killed in Turpentine, half 
an Ounce. Syrup of Peach. flowers, a ſufficient Quantity 
to make a Maſs of Pills. The Doſe is from a Scruple to 
a Dram and an half, in Venereal Complaints, Rheumariſms, 
and Obſtructions of the Meſentery and Viſcera. In the 
Pox theſe Pills are taken by ſome every Day, or every 
other Day. 


No. Subſtance has been treated in ſo ay if 
ners by Chymiſts as Mercury, both for Medicinal and Al- 
chemical Ules; for, ſince they believed it to be the firſt 
ter of all Metals, they have left nothing untried to fix it. 
though, after all their Labours, they have not been able to g 
their propoſed End, they have, however, enriched the Matgfi 
Medica with many excellent Remedies. It is here to be Ob- 
ſerved, that ſome Chymiſts call the Preparations of Meycury 
either by the Names of Oils, or Salts, which are not ſto be 
looked upon as Principles or Subſtances extracted fro 
Metal, but as ſaline or oily Bodies mixed with it: For hitherto 
no Art has been able to reduce Mercury to its firſt Principles; 
Aor, being extremely volatile, it flies off, before any thing o 
ics Texture can be diſcovered. Geoffroy. 
* Boerhaave gives us the following Proceſſes upon Quick- 

ver. 


Taz PURIFICATION OF QUICKSILVER. 


1. Take Mercury bought of the Company of Amſterdam ; 
put it into a Piece of Leather, cut round, and formed into 
a little Bag ; tie this Bag cloſe at the Top with a ſtrong Pack- 
thread, and ſqueeze it ſtrongly over a large glazed Diſh ; 
the Mercury will be thus ſtrained pure, through the Pores 
of the Leather; laſtly, ſqueeze the Bag tight, that the 
Whole may come thro I have not found this — 
cury to leave any Foulneis behind. 


2. I have diſtilled Two Pounds of this Mercury in a clean 
glaſs Retorr, with a Sand-heat, into a glaſs Veſſel fitted to 
the Receiver, and open at both Ends, ſo as to have its 
lower Part plunged under Water; the whole Body of the 
Mercury thus comes over without leaving any Fæces, 
even tho* the Diſtillation were thrice repeated in the fame 
Retort: For ſtill I had two Pounds of Mercury, a very 
ſmall Quantity of a thin, fine, red Powder, of ſcarce an 
Weight, remaining in the Retort, but no Feculency ; 
that the Mercury, even by this Tri 

a principal Recommendation of this Commodity. 


3. Take a Pound of this . put it into a Retort, and 
im 


add to it two Pounds of clean e, ſlaked in the Air; diſtil 
in a Retort, with a Sand-heat; and a Pound of Mercu 
will be obtained again; fo that even thus no Feculence is 
found, which, if chere was any, would certainly appear in 
this Method. | | 


REMARKS. 


Theſe are the common Ways of purifying Mercury, and fitting it 
| for the following Operations; and this is the Method I always 


uſe. Hence we ſee the Volatility of Mercury; the Degree 
thereof; and the Purity of the pany's Mercury at Am- 
1 fterdam. . * 


Quick$1LvER DISSOLVED IN Ac A-Fokris. 


Take four Ounces of pure Mercury, and fix Ounces of Aqua- 
fortis; put them into a clean Urinal, ſurrounded with a ſmall 
Fire, that the Whole may grow warm: The Maſs of Quick- 
ſilver will begin to bubble at the Bottom, and conſume, 
whilſt red Fumes, and an Heat, are produced. When the 
Mercury is diſſolved, add a little more, ſo that ſome Part 

may remain undiſſolved, even in the Heat: Pour off the 
Liquor, when cold, into another Glaſs; the Quickſilver 
will be diſſolved into a pellucid, uniform Liquor, even tho 


different Man- 


was pure; which is 


MER 


* 7 


Microſcope: It is of an saſlere Tate 


by the 
ſmells . Be of Nitre, or Aqua- ſortis, and is as colour- 


leis as Water. 


REMARKS. 


Hence we ſee, that the very opake 7 of Quickſilver becomes 
pellucid by Aqua- fortis, or _ of Nitre; and, though fo m 
times heavier than the Menftruum, hangs ſuſpended in a Liquor 
fourteen times lighter than itſelf; ſtil} remaining Quickſilver, and 
unchanged, only ſurrounded with the Acid, as will appear here- 
after. It is here ſo equably diſtributed in the Fluid, that, if a 
ſingle Drop thereof be artificially examined, it will appear to 
contain a proportional Part of Mercury, in reſpe& of the 
whole Liquor from whence it was taken; which is a Particular 


that deſerves the Conſideration of Chymiſts, and thoſe who 


underſtand Hydroſtatics : Whence we ſee, that the Mercury 
here is very finely divided; that the Acid is uniformly united 
with each Particle of the Mercury; and that this Acid, equably 
united with the Mercury, is intimately diſtributed therewith, 
amongſt its watery Parts. This Solution is violently cauſtic, 
ſo that it can ſcarce be rouched, as burning all the Parts of the 
Body with violent Pain and Heat: Whence it becomes effec- 
tual in extirpating Warts. If a ſmall Part of a Drop touches 
the Skin, it 2 turns it "ors. Neither Aqua Regia, 
nor Spirit of Salt, eaſily diſſolve Mercury; yet corroſive Mer- 
cury Sublimate is a true Salt of Mercury, diffolved by the 
Spirit of Sea-ſalt, or Aqua Regia; for it produces all the true 
ffects thereof: And, it put to Salt of Tartar, regenerates Sea- 
ſalt. If firſt precipitated, it may be diſſolved in Aqua Regia; 


but it can alone be ſublimed into a Mercurial Salt, along with 


Sea · ſalt. 


Tax Vrrxrol of Quicks VER. 


a Solution be made of Quickſilver in Aqua-; fortis, 
rit of Nitre, as that no more will diſſolve therein 

t, and the Solution be poured into a cold Glaſs, there 
ſpontaneouſly ſhoots to the Bottom, a ſaline, white, tranſpa- 
rent Matter, from whence the Liquor being poured, this 
Matter remains ſharp, moiſt, ſaline, ſoluble in Water, and 
not ſafe to be touched. 


1. If for 
Or 


2. If the remaining Liquor be inſpiſſated to half, and ſet in a 


cold Place, Cryſtals, like the former, will ſhoot. 


3. But if one Part of Quickſilver, along with two of pure 
F 4 Sea · ſalt, reduced to Powder, be diſtilled in a Glaſs 
y, with a ſtro 
cold, the Glaſs be broke, there will be found a ſolid dry 
Mercury, ſublimed in the Form of Virriol; and the com- 
mon Mercury Sublimate is a true Vitriol of Mercury, tho?. 
ſemivolatile. 8 | 


REMARKS. 


Quickſilver, therefore, is reduced to an imperfect Vitriol, with 
Spirit of Nitre, and to one that 8 with Spirit of Salt; 
but with Spirit of Nitre it is fixed; and with Spirit of Salt, 
_ he Vitriol is ſharpeſt that is made with Spirit of 


Taz warTz PREcieITaTE or MterRcurRy, ” 


Take a Solution of Mercury, made ſo ſtrong; that Aqua- 
fortis, or the Spirit of Nitre, can diſſolve no more; whence 
there remains no more Acid, than what is requiſite to diſſolve 


that Proportion of Mercury; add twice the Quantity of 


pure Water; then have at hand a ſtrong and hot Solution 
of Sea-ſalt; let this fall, by 8 Drop at a time, into the Solu- 
tion of Mercury; upon which the Liquor will immediately 
become white, opake, and turbid, where the Solution of 
Sea-ſalr fell: After ſhaking the Veſſel, a white Precipitate 
will fall to the Bottom, and a limpid Liquor float above. 
After the Solution of Sex-ſalr no longer makes the Liquor 
tudid, ler the Veſſel reſt for ſome time, till all the white 
Powder is fallen; then gently pour off the limpid Liquor, 


till all this white Powder be ſeparated. Shake the Remainder - 


along with the white Powder, and put into a Paper Filtre, 
ſet in a Glaſs Funnel; a limpid Liquor will come away, 
which may be added to the former; and a white Powder 
will remain on the Paper: To this pour ſeveral bot Waters, 
till what comes through be as inſipid as it was pbured on. 


After which the white Powder will remain almoſt taſteleſs 


in the Filtre; dry the Paper with its Powder, by a gentle 

Fire; and afterwards keep it ſeparate, under the Title of che 

White Precipitate of Mercury. 5 
RE MARK S. 

The acid Spirit of Nitre, here attracted into the M „ and 


now diſſolved in the Water, becomes an Aqua Regia, as ſoon 
| 25 


de- 


Fire, for five or fix Hours, and, when - 


— 


MER 


'+ it is Mixed with the Sea-ſalr; but Aqua Regia does not dif- 


ſolve Mercury like Spirit of Nitre; thercfore the Mercury is 
let go by the former Solvent, and falls in a Precipirare to the 

Bottom. The Water waſhes the Aqua Regia from the Pow- 
der that excernally adhered to it; yet in this Powder ſotme of 
the Acid ſtill adheres to the Body,of the Mercury; whence it 

has a particular Virtue, as may be ſhewn by many Experiments. 
The Powder, thus prepared, is, perhaps, the beſt Remedy 
hitherto afforded by Mercury, for internal Uſe: It operates 

effectually, and with conſiderable Safety. If ground with thrice 
its Weight of Loaf-ſugar, it makes what may more properly 
be called a Mercurial Panacea, than, perhaps, other laborious 


Preparations of Mercury; for, however Mercury may be treat- 


ed, its medicinal Virtue principally depends upon a certain 
Quantity of Acid adbering to its metallic Part: This acid Vir- 


tue, if it abound, and appear externally, in the Mercury, acts 


with more Violence, but with leſs Safety: If more ſparingly 
added, and more united to the Mercury, it acts more flow, 
more mild, and ſafe; and this is the Caſe with our preſent Pre- 
cipitate. If the ſaccharine Powder above-mentioned be given 
in the Quantity of nine Grains to a Perſon faſting, it purges, 
vomits gently, kills Worms, * and cleanſes the 
concerned in preparing the Chyle, reſolves Phlegm, and thus 
- cures many Diſtempers, ſuch as the Gonorrhcea, Itch, and Ve- 
nereal Ulcers. ' If this Doſe be ſeveral times repeated daily, 
it raiſes a kindly Salivation. - If a Dram of this white Precipi- 
tate be well mixed with an Ounce of Pomatum, or the Oint- 
ment of Roſes, it makes an excellent and ſafe Unguent in 
cutaneous Diſorders, and proper for curing the Itch, Break- 
ings out in the Face, and inveterate Ulcers. It is, therefore, 
no Wonder, if it ſhould be ſubſtitured in the room of the 
boaſted Panaceas. If this Powder be put into a Glaſs, ſet over 
the Fire, and kept conſtantly ſtirring with a Glaſs Rod, and 
thus be long and gently calcined, it becomes ſo mild as ſcarcely 
to purge, vomit, or ſalivate; and, therefore, acts very gently 
when taken internally; and, in this Form, the Chymiſts com- 
mend it as a Diaphoretic and Corrective; but, thus treated, 
it is ſo mild as to have little curative Virtue. If a little of this 
Powder be rubbed upon a warm and poliſhed Copper-plate, 
ir preſently gives it the Appearance of Silver; but this ſoon 
goes off again in the Fire. 


Rp PreciertTaTE oH MERCURY. 


1. Take a Pound and an half of the liquid Solution of Mer- 
cury, made according to the ſecond Proceſs; put it into 
2 Class Retort, that will hold twice the Quantity; apply a 
Receiver, and diſtil with ſo ſmall a Fire as not to make 
the Matter boil, yet bring it almoſt to Drineſs ; there 
will remain a ſolid, white, ponderous Maſs at Bottom, 
which is extremely corrofive and fiery, ſo that it cannot 
be handled. There ſticks up and down to the Sides of 
the Glaſs, ſomewhat of a red, yellow, or white Matter; 
the Mercury then bearing to dry, in a manner that is 

- pleaſant to behold. The Liquor driven over is a weak and 
conſiderably pure Spirit of Nitre, fir for the cleanſing of 
Glaſſes, and other Uſes. This Operation, therefore, is a 
kind of coagulating Mercury into Vitriol. 


2. Put the Retort into a Sand-furnace, and lute on a large 
Receiver; diſtil with a gentle Fire, ſo that the Drops may 
follow each other, at the Diftance of four or five Seconds. 
Continue thus, till red Fumes begin to riſe ; then immedi. 
ately apply another large and clean Receiver; the Liquor 
that comes over is a ſtronger and ou Spirir of Nitre, to 
be kept for its particular Uſes. Urge the Remainder with 
Degrees of Fire, and Fumes will continue, and at length 
very red ones will fill the Receiver : Then keep up the Fire 
to the utmoſt, for two or three Hours ; there will be found 
in the Receiver a yellow and exceedingly 2 Spirit 
of Nitre, which will afford yellow Fumes for Years, if 
confined in a clean Glaſs: And, by theſe means, an exceed- 
ingly ſtrong Spirit of Nitre may be procured, as being, in 
ſome meaſure, rectified ; though it thus, in ſome reſſ 
changes its Nature, as it will not ſo well take Flame with 
diſtilled Oils. All being now cool, there will remain, at the 
Bottom of the Retort, a ſolid Maſs, of a ſhining-red Co- 
lour ; between which and the Neck, as, alſo, in the Neck 


itſelf, will be found a Matter of very various and beautiful 


Colours ; as white, yellowiſh, yellow, greeniſh, rediſh, and 
highly red. Break the Retort carefully; take out the red 
atter in the Belly of the Glaſs, and ſeparate ir carefully 


from that which appears leſs red on the Sutſace; for this 


latter is corroſive : Keep the red Part by itſelf, under 
the Title of the Red Precipitate of Mercury. 


3. The Chymiſts, admiring this ſhining Mercury, and the re- 

markable Fixedneſs 4 _ Was — volatile, ima- 

that, by repeating the Operation, they might convert 

15 , fixed Gold : They, therefore, poured freſh Spirit of 
OL. II. 


and 


eſlels 


continually ſtirred with a 


The white Mercury, ere em 


-Phlegm is firſt diſcharged- by KA oy 


cury is ſublimed, and is a true ſolid dry Vitriol of 


appear ina 


MER | 


Nitre to it, drew it n the 


Operation; thought to obtain lvins, int his 

ſthumous Works, aſſerts to have been thus done: But this 

is incredible to the cooler Chymiſts. Paracelſut, in the 

Preparation of his Precipitate, directs the Spirit of Nute 
do be often drawn off the Mercury. 


REMARKS. 


Hence we learn the changeable Nature of Mercury, from fluid 


to ſolid ; from volatile to fixed; from mild to corroſive ; and 
from white into almoſt all kinds of Colours. Bur, however 
it is prepared with the Acid of Nitre, yet it may be recovered, 
in its native Form, and original Weight, unchanged, if it be 
diſtilled in the Rerort along with fixed Alcali, Quick lime, or 
Iron Filings. This Precipitate, which is calſed Ns Precipi- 
„ ſharp and corroſive, occaſoning Pain, and produci 
an Eſchur, when externally applied; and hence, afterwards, it 
always occaſions a thick white Au and thus cleanſes the Lips 
troms of Ulcers, and difpoſes them to heal. It is dan- 
ow ro give internally, as inflaming the Viſcera by irs cauſtic 
irtue, and occaſioning Anxiety, Pain, Vomiting, Purging, 
Griping, and ting, alſo, by Urine and Sweat. If given 
in too large a Doſe, which ſhould never exceed three Grai 
or if too often repeated, it occaſions a Salivation, with a 
its Symproms; and thus cures _ Diſtempers, which are 
not eaſi Tr any other Way: It is more violent and dan - 
—7 than the white Precipitate. Paracelſut and Helmont 
ew how to mitigate it, by ſeveral times diſtilling Alcohol 
_ ir; and thus indeed it becomes milder, by loling much 
of its Acid; but, at the ſame time, it requires to be given in 
a larger Doſe. They, alſo, corrected it with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs, by diſtilling from it the Water of the White of | 
Others diſſolve it in ſtrong diſtilled Vinegar, by Boiling; then 
ſtrain and purify, and, by ſeveral times diſtilling the Vinegar 
off, render the Powder more mild. But there ſeerns to be little 
— by all this, white Precipitate being already the Thing 
re required. In ſhotr, the acrimonious Acid, adhering to the 


. Mercury, cauſes it to operate in a very ſmall Doſe ; and the 


more this Acid is in it, and the more external to the Mercury, 
the more violently it acts, and vice verſa, If this Precipitate 
be put into a thin, hollow, glaſs Diſh, ſer over the Fire, and 


MERCURY SUBLIMATE. | 


Diſſolve half a Pound of Mercury in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Aqua-fortis, according to the ſecond Proceſs ; carefully in- 
ſpiſſate it to a white * Maſs, according to the firſt Direction 
in the third Proceſs: Take, alſo, ten Ounces of decrepitated 
Salt, and as much common Vitriol calcined to Whiteneſs. 
Grind theſe two Salts for a long time ſeparate, in a glaſs Mor- 
tar, with a glaſs Peſtle, in a dry and warm Place; then mix 
them together, and carefully mix in the Mercury among 
om. ut the Powder into a Bolt-head, of which it may 

only a third Part; cut off the Neck of the Glaſs, fo as 
to leave only about ſeven Inches thereof above the Body : 
Set it in a Sand-furnace, ſo as that the Bottom of it may 
touch the Iron Pot; and let the Sand riſe exactly to the 
Surface of the contained Matter. Apply a very gentle Fire, 
and increaſe it . ſmall Degrees, till a Vapour exhales 
out of the Mouth, which Vapour is to be avoided as highly 
rnicious to the Lungs. When all the Moiſture is perfect- 
y evaporated, ſtop the Mouth of the Glaſs with Paper, and 
increaſe the Fire till the Pot be red : a corroſive Mercur 
Sublimate will riſe to the Sides of the Glaſs in white tranſ- 
parent Cryſtals: Let the Glaſs cool, and break it, and ſe- 
te the Sublimate carefully 
owder on the top, and keep it in a dry Glaſs, For the Method 
uſed at Venice, conſult Tachenius, in his Hippocrates Chymicus. 


"REMARKS. 
'd, contains Aqua-fortis mixed in 
among it; the white Calx of Vitriol, mixed with Sea-ſalr, enters 


this Salt, and drives out the Spirit; and, whilſt theſe two act upon 
the Mercury by the means of Fire, there is made an Aqua 


Regia by the Spirit of Nitre contained in the Mercury, and 


the Spirit of Sea-ſalt ſer free by the Acid of Vitriol. The 
tle Fire; the ſtrong” acid 
Part of the Aqua Regia unites the Mercury, and corrodes 
it; but this Aqua Regia is of the Nature of Sea - ſalt. The 
Spirit of Sea - ſalt fixes the Quickſilver not like the Spirit of 

itre, but rather makes it ſemivolatile : And hence the = 
CK 
ſilver, that remains conſiſtent in the Air. 'The Baſis of this 
Vitriol is pure Quickſilver, and the other Part, the ſtrongeſt 
Spirit of _ that can any way be obtained; ſo as here to 


* 


obacco- pipe, it will change of a 
deep Colour; and, if long continued thus, it becomes fo much 
the milder, fo as, at length, ſcarcely to act at all. 


Form. With reſpect to this acid 8 — 4 


% 


from the Fæces, and ſoft - 


Fes ſalt, the Preparation is a Lapis infernalis of Mercury, and 
a moſt violent Corroſive, preſently converting all the Parts 
of the Body it touches, into an Eſchar, that ſoon falls off; 
whence it conſumes obſtinate Calloſities in Ulcers, as, alſo, 
Warts, and indurated Glands, - That eminent Surgeon, 7o- 
hannes a Vigo, was acquaipted with it; and hence compoſed 
his Troches of Minium, which are an incomparable Remedy 
for conſuming (crophyjovs Tumors, aod eradicating them by 
Suppuration. The Taſte of this Vitriol is abominably auſtere. 
A Grain of it, diſſolved in an Ounce of Water, affords an ex- 
cellent Coſmetic, if cautiouſly uſed. It proves poiſonous to 
all cutaneous Inſects, by bare Lotion. If a Dram of this So- 
lution be ſofrened with Syrup of Violets, and drank twice a 
Day, it performs Wonders in many reputed incurable Diſeaſes ; 
but it requires to be cautiouſly uſed by a prudent Phyſician, 
and ſhould not be ventured upon, unleſs the Method of ma- 
ing it be known. This Mercury, when mixed with Me- 
and Semimerals, has 64 Amr org and inimitable Effects, 
even ſuch as would ſurpriſe a Chymiſt. It wonderfully _—_ 
Silver irſelf. Certainly, this Mercury Sublimate is a Key that 
ſerves to open numberleſs chymical Secrets. By means of it, 
. Proportion of Silver 14. converted into 
old, that could not before be found therein. Hence, alſo, 
is obtained the acute Menſtruum of Mr. Boyle, and other 
ings. No Chymiſt will repent of the Labour he employs 
2 this Sublimate. We ſee, that Aqua Ry will diſ- 
folve Mercury better than any Aqu+-fortis, provided it be firſt 
diſſolved in the latter; and the Spirit of Salt will ſublime it, 
tho” before fixed with Spirit of Nitre. If, according to the 
Direction of Mr. Boyle, this Mercury be ſublimed with an 
equal Weight of Sal Ammoniac, it will afford a wonderful Salt. 


| Ys Dy for making the Mercury Sublimate are 
Take Quantity of ickſilver, diſſolve it in Aqua- 
on — and ad tbe ah — Wich the === of 
ing ſaline Maſs, mix four Parts of decrepitated Sea. galt, and 
ſublime in a glaſs Matraſs with a ſhort Neck. Wbat riſes, 

is a white ſaline cryſtalline Body, called corrofive Sublimate, 


or the poiſonous Dragon. 


When taken inwardly, it proves a corroſive Poiſon, of the 
ſame Nature with Arſenic ; but the Symptoms it cauſes, are quicker, 
and more terrible. It is uſed externally to conſume proud Fleſh, 
and to deterge old Ulcers. The Phagedenic Water is made of it, 
by diſſolving half a Dram in a Pint of Lime-water. The Solu- 
tion is yellowiſh. 

The Cure for thoſe Perſons who have unfortunately taken Mer- 
cury Sublimate, is performed by drinking large Quantities of Milk, 
Oil, or fat Broths, while the Poiſon remains in the Prime Viz ; 
but, after it has got into the Blood, alexiterial Medicines are to 
be uſed, ſuch as Venice Treacle, Mithridate, Bezoar, Powder of 
Vipers, Contrayerva-root, and ſuch-like, and afterwards a Milk- 


diet. 
Relative to this Poiſon, Sydenham gives the following very re- 
markable Caſe. | 
About two Months ſince, a Perſon in my Neighbourhood 
deſired me to viſit his Servant, who had taken alarge Quantity of 
Mercury Sublimate, being melancholy mad for Love, as I afterwards 
heard, The Poiſon had been (wallowed near an Hour, when [I 
came, and his Mouth and Lips much ſwelled; he was extremely 
ſick, had a burning Pain in the Stomach, and was almoſt killed 
with Heat. I ordered him to drink three Gallons of warm Water, 
as quick as poſſible, and to take a large Draught of the ſame, 
HE each time of Vomiting; and as ſoon as it from the 
that the Poiſon was going downwards, I alſo directed 


ripi 
warm Water alone to be plentif ar A up by way of Cly- 
fter, in order to waſh his Bowe e Wretch comply'd, being 


now very defirous to live, and drank ſeveral Pints of Water more 
than I had directed. He told his Friends that were by, that the 
Water, which firſt came up, was very acrid, by reaſon of its be- 
ing ſaturated with the poiſonous Salt; but that it was leſs acrid 
after every Vomiting, till at length it kgcame infipid, and the 
— ſucceeded were remedy d by injecting Water alone 
Qyſterwiſe. By this fimple the Patient was recovered 
in a few Hours; only the Swelling of his Lips did not imme- 
diately fall, and his Mouth remained ulcerated; occaſioned by 
the Particles of the Poiſon, which came up with the Water by 
Vomiting; but theſe Symptoms yielded in four Days to a Milk- 
diet. I preferred Water to Oil, (which is generally uſed by the 
leſs knowing without Succeſs) and all other Liquors, becauſe, 
being very thin, it ſeemed fitter to abſorb the Particles of this 
poilonous Salt, than any other Liquor that was thicker, or already 
1mpregnated with the Particles of ſome other Body. | 

Of 8 Se I Mercurius _—_ ary 
dulciſie Amate, Aquila alla, the Dragon tamed, Calome!, 
in tho following manner. | | 


Toke of corrofive Sublimate, fixteen Ounces ; grind it tho- 
roughly in a Marble Mortar, pouring in, by ſſow Degrees, 


Fire, into a white 
Fæces, and pow- 


This Preparation purges gently, divides all viſcid pituitous 
Humour, kills Worms, and is reckoned a ſovereign Medicine 
in Venereal Diſeaſes. The Doſe is from fix to cy Grains in Pills, 
or a Bolus; and, if the Uſe of it be continued for ſeveral Days, 
it will raiſe a Salivation. It is moſt commonly mixed with other 
purging Medicines ; and ſome chuſe to give it in this manner, 
every other Day, in order to cure the Pox without Spitting. 

TurxBITA or MERcvuRy. 


1. Fut four Ounces of pure Quickſilver into an urinal Glaſs; 
pour thereon eight Ounces of rectified Oil of Vitriol ; bear 
them gently. and ſlowly ; then put the Glaſs upon burni 
Coals, that the Matter may boil gently, with Care to avoi 
the Fumes; to which Purpoſe, the Operation ſhould be per- 
formed under a Chimney, that the Vapour may go oft with- 


out coming at the Lungs. The Quickſilver, running at the 
Bottom of the Oil of Vitriol, will thus begin to diſſolve. 
Continue the ſame ee of Hear, till all the Mercury be 


diſſolved ; the Maſs will be white like Snow; calcine it with 
the fare Degree of Heat, ro Drineſs, or till it fumes no 
longer ; it will be an exceeding white and ſnowy Powder, 
but intolerably ſharp, ſo as not to be touched: It is called 
the white Calx of Mercury, made with Oil of Vitriol. The 
Operation ſucceeds in this manner, bur ſcarcely in thoſe 
commonly directed. 


2- Grind the dry and hot Maſs in a dry Mortar, to fine Pow- 
der; have at hand a Glaſs full of clean hot Water, at leaſt 
twenty times the Weight of the gre way throw the Calx 
into it ; at that very Inſtant, the white Powder falls thro” 
the Water to the Bottom, and acquires a beautiful Lemon- 
colour. Shake the Veſſel for ſome time, that the Powder 
may be well mixed wich the Water ; then let all ſettle; de- 
cant the Liquor into another Glaſs; waſh the remaining 


yellow Powder with ſeveral hot Waters, till it becomes 
| oy. inſipid; then dry it thoroughly with a gentle Fire: 
is beautiful yellow Powder is called Turbith Mineral. 


3. Let the firſt Liquor, poured off, ſtand for ſome time; then 
ſtrain and inſpiſſate it to a third Part; it will be a Mercurial 
Water; for, if a little Oil of Tartar be dropt in it, a rediſh 
Precipitate will fall to the Bottom; and the Liquor may be 
kept under that Title. 


REMARKS. 


Thus the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vitriol, united to Mercury, makes a 
white fixed Powder, that will endure a very ſtrong Fire, as 
deiog much more fixed than one would imagine. We {ce 
there are different Effects of different Acids, with regard to 
the Colour. The white Colour here is not changed with the 
moſt violent Fire, though it was eaſily with the Spirit of 
Nitre. This white Powder, however, being calcined, be- 
comes exceedingly corroſive, and thence poiſonous. Here we 
ſee a new Colour immediately ariſe, in a particular Manner, 
22 the 3 . * * * if 05 9 9 — 

operly pr and laid in the open Air, it grows 
— its — by attracting . Moiſture of the Air. 

is ſeems to be the Powder, with which, when rightly 
epared, Paracelſus performed Wonders, as appears from 

is Hoſpital Surgeon ; and this is ſufficiently atteſted by Opo- 
rinus, Who declares he has frequently been employed in making 
ir. It may be rendered milder, by burning Spirit of Wine 
upon it, the Manner of the antient Chymiſts, who, by 
theſe means, took away from their metalline Calces the 
Salts, that, externally adhering thereto, rendered them too 
ſharp, ſo that only the Salts intimately united might remain 
behind. The prudent Sydenham, who is a cautious and ſpar- 
ing Commender of the Chymiſts, gratefully acknowiedges, 
that, by means of this Medicine, Diſcaſes, otherwiſe incurable, 
might be cured. Mr. Boyle relates, that by a ſmall Doſe 
hereof, uſed as a Sternutatory, the whole y has been 
and even Cataracts cured. A Woman at Paris is, 

alſo, faid to have herewith cured Perſons given over. Hence 
it ſeems an extraordinary Medicine, in ſtubborn and obſtinate 
Caſes; but it requires a skilful Phyſician, and ſhould not 
„when ſafer Remedies may ſuffice. It is ſerviceable 
in the Dropſy, as well as in the Venereal Diſeaſe; and, alſo, 
— obſtinate Diſeaſes of the Glands. Helmont ſays, 

— ow is _ 3 — — barely by : 
3 bur this is either ſpeaking unproperiy, 

or not juſtly ; but when that excellent Author directs = 
| | | ire 


- 
- _ . * 
CY 


ſtrongeſt Oil of Vitriol, as 
Precipitate, it immediately renders the Spirit 
cauſes it to fly off from he 88 
ſupplying its Flace, es the Calx of 
If the Water of Whites of 
from it, this takes away the Acid externally 
and renders the Powder milder, though it will ſti 
ſufficiently, which is an Effect ſeldom procurable an 
Way. Burif, by Fire, ing elſe be here 
= more ſubtile 2 _y 2 = fy it; 
but by comparing Helmont wi aracelſus, it 
no more than what [ have fi, by ek Bol _ __ 
fect u the ex their Bulk, Figure, 
Lee by Addition of Sal eſpecially the ac 


2 

uire new Properties, thoſe often ſurpri 
very di as the Acids are more 2 . 
or adhere more externally. In the Form of Vitriol they act 
very violent iy; but, if calcined in this Form, the Calx grows 
gradually milder; and by a tinued ſtrong Calcination, 
which drives out the Acids, they become mild, h be- 
fore exceedingly ſharp, as we ſee happens in Trieb; and 
thus their ration becomes milder, and, at the ſame time, 

ionably leſs effectual. Thoſe Chymiſts and Phyficians 
— are miſtaken, who, having found that this Turbit 
performed extraordinary Things, but operated violently, en- 
deavoured to mitigate its Virulence, which indeed may be 
eaſily done, but not ſo as to have the ſame Effects when 
mitigated, as before. The Ways of mitigating the Acrimony, 
an, taking away the Acid, by. waſhing the Preparation with 
Water, by frequently diſtilling pure upon it to Drineſs; 
pouring Alcohol _ it; by diſtilling ſeveral Parcels of 
cobol upon it to Drinels; inding it along with more 
metallic Matter, as in the Preparation of Mercurins dulcis, 
by the Addition of alcaline Salts, which abſorb the Acids; 
by grinding the Matter with Chalk, Crabs-eyes, teſtaceous 
Powders, or the like Abſorbers of Acids; by a long-con- 
tinued Calcination; and, laſtly, by Fixation with a Fire gra- 
dually increaſed from a moderate Heat to the higheſt that 
Glaſs will bear. 

Tas ritry Orr, or Mercusy. 


Take Mercury, calcined wich Oil of Vitriol, to a d howy 
Calx, as in TG; Lens it to ex 5 put 
into an Urinal e 
of Oil of Vitriol; boil, as before, almoſt to Dri i 
great Care to avoid the Fumes; it now dries with much 
more Difficulty, and requires e longer Time, and a much 
ſtronger Fire. When the Powder is dry, put the fame 

An of Oil of Vitriol to it, and proceed as 


, accordi 


at it will 


touched, 1* . oy Geben of Paracelfus : 
means the Mercury is ſo fixed with the Oil of Vitriol, as 
not to go off with the violent Action of the Fire. 


REMARKS. 


This ſerves to ſhew the Method of i 
faturating, and incerating Metals by Acids, —_— 


to 
whatever manner Mercury is fixed with Acids, yet ic 
eater kind —nenbpert f ing it with twice its 
Weight of Iron Filings, and diſtilling it in a glaſs Retort, 
with the higheſt Degree of a Sand-hear. 


For Æthiops of Mercury, ſer ATaroes MmxERAL1s. 
For factitious Cinnabar, ſee CinNanar. 

For Mercury amalgamated wich Metals, ſee AMALGAMA. 
For Metals wich Mercury, ſee AMALGAMA. 


Orarr PREPARATIONS or MencvRyY. 
The Mercurins Precipitatus per ſe is thus prepared: 
The Mercury firſt well paitled, gee into a flat- bottomed 


Glaſs, called Vas Infernal, which being ſet in a Sand- 
hear, the Fire is granule bs and the Metal turns 
firſt to an Aſh- coloured Powder, at length, becomes 


red. Ir cauſes Vomiting, purges downward, and 
vebes Prnn, being given from two to ſix Grains. 


Mercunrivs PRACHPITATUS Sol. AA PER 8; — 
to the Pharmacop. Batean. is made of an Amalgama prepared 
of four Ounces of Mercury, with beif « Ounce of Gold fade 

1 * 


MER | 
with dau. ion, and placed in the Vas Infernale, taking the Marter 
often out, 'rirurating it according to An. © 

The Green Precipitate is thus prepared : 

ake of pure 


mix the Solutions, and eva 
maining Maſs, being reduced wo Powe, 


is digeſted, with 
diſtilled Vinegar poured on it, to the Height ax Fingers- 
breadth Above it.” When the Vinegar is 
bluiſh, it is poured off, and more in its 


_ as the Maſs can communicate any Tincture: all 
Tinctures, being mixed together, are evaporated to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey; and this Subſtance, when cool, 
hard ; and, being reduced to Powder, is kept for 


| both u and downward, and is reckoned 
ific in 4 virulent Gonorrhoea. The Doſe is 
two to eight Grains, to be repeated 

Day, till the Running ceaſes. Others rec 
cine, becauſe of the poiſonous Quality of the 


The 


Ir 


ſome a dy 


from 


Copper. 
Violet, or Black Precipitate, called by ſome 


Mercury, or the Mercurial Panacea, is uſually made in this 


Take of pure Sulphur, four and melt it in an earthen 
Vellel over 1412 to the melted Sulphur 
throw, with great Care, ſix Ounces of very clean Quick- 
"= ſtirring 1 —— _ an 2 mags ends when 

y are pert D r es of Sa) 
Ammoniac. Le: this als be fublimed in a glak Veſſel ; 
and, mixing the Sublimate with the Fazces, let them be 
again ſublimed; and repeat this Operation four times; then 
of the Veſt, Hom the, other light, rare, yellowiſh Sup: 

the Veſſel, from Ot iſh Sub- 


The laſt Preparation of Quickſilver in Geoffroy is the Mer- 
curial Panacea, ſo called from its — ualities; and 
which, ſays he, may be juſtly named Panacea Ludoviciana. be- 
cauſe the Secret was bought, and made public, by Lewis XIV. 


It is made in the following manner: 


The crude Quickſilyer is purified by being firſt made into 
Cinnabar, and then 21 how! thence. Of this Mer- 
cury revivified from Cinnabar, is made corroſive Sublimate, 
which muſt be thrice ſublimed ; twice with Sea-ſalr, and 
once without any Addition. Part of this Sublimate is 
reduced to running Mercury, and the ining corroſive 
dlimate is made Mercurius dulcis, by nine Sublimations. 
. this Mercuriut dulkis is in Digeſtion for three 
eeks, with aromatized Spirit of Wine; and after- 

wards ſeparated from the Liquor, and dried for Uſe. 


This is undoubtedly an excellent Medicine in all Venereal Af- 
ſections; and is recommended, alſo, in Rheumatiſms, Obſtruc- 
tions of the Meſentery and Glands, King's Evil, the Itch, Tetters, 
ns Faint of Gain tn bo eee 

nion, no Frepara uie kſilver can n 
Diſtemper. The Panacea more readily ſalivates 28 
dulcis, this latter often paſſes off by Stool. Geoffroy. 


MeErcurivs Rxsuscrrarus. 
Mercury revived from Cinnabar. 


Take Cinnabar, one Pound; calcined Tartar, or Pot-aſhes, 

one Pound ; Calx viva, two Pounds ; grind theſe well toge- 

„ and put chem into a Retort, ving, at leaſt, one 

art in three empty; place it in a Reverberatory Fur- 

nace, and ſet to it a Receiver; let it ſtand twelve Hours, 

and then kindle a Fire, increaſing it gradually to the fourth 

r heap i, ©. the Mercury is all come over into 

the iver, which will be in ſeyen or eight Hours time ; 

then waſh away the Filth, and ſtrain the clean Mercury 
through a clean Napkin, into an earthen Diſh. 


PuLy1s PRINc1p1s : Prince's Powder. 

ke - of the ved e 2 
ound ; grind it well u 1 Marble or yry- 
ö rts of ＋ 
Place it in 4 Sand- furnace, and give it a Fire to make it 
ſcalding hot; let ir ftand ſo twelve Hours, ſtirring it about 
once in two Hours; then let it cool, and decant the Wa- 
ter. Put this Precipitate into Water a ſecond time; and a 
third, repeating the ation as before. Then dry the Pre- 
cipitate, and it wich double the Weight of the Salt, 
ertracted from the Reſiduum of the Tinctura Metallorum : 
Put them into a Cucurbit with Water; p | 


things # above, till the Preeipitute renin pl; he 


half a 


rr 


dry it, and boil it in Spirit of Wine: Decant the Spirit when 
cool, and dry the Precipitate. 


This is emetic and cathartic, and is preſcribed in Venereal 
and Chronic Caſes. The Doſe is from three Grains to half a 
Scruple. The ſeveral Ablutions ſerve only to leſſen the, Quan- 
tity and Pungency of the Salts, which the Precipitate received 
in Making from the Aqua-fortis, and ſo to render it milder in 
the Operation. | | 0 | 

MERCURIUS VITA. See ANTIMONIUM. 

For the Arcanum Corallinum, fee ARCANUM. |, 


HncuLzs BOvII. 


The moſt proper Method of preparing this Medicme, is the 
following, directed by Thomaſus ovine, N 


Take of calcined Vitriol, and Nitre, each one Pound; diſtil in 
a Reverberatory Furnace; pour the diſtilled Liquor upon 
one Pound of calcined Sea- ſalt in a glaſs Retort, draw it off 
by a gentle Sand- heat; for it eaſily aſcends ; The Mercury 
is to be diſſolvet with one Portion of this Liquor, and the 
Gold by another; then both Solutions, when joined, are to be 
drawn off; and, after frequent Cohobations, adding at each 

time, about a third Part of the ſame Menſtruum, let the 
Diſtillation be repeated till the Matter is ſufficiently fixed; 
which when duly edulcorated, is to be kept for Uſe. The 
Doſe is from three to five or fix Grains: Or, 


Take of purified Mercury, four Ounces; of the Filings of 
Gold,. half an Ounce ; make an Amalgama, to 9 — 
waſhed, and put into a Retort, pour the aforeſaid Menſtruum 
of Bovius ; draw off in a Sand- furnace; and, after frequent 
Cohobations, adding at each time about a third Part of the 
ſame Menſtraum, let the Diſtillation be repeated till the Matter 
is ſufficiently fixed. Then let the Matter be calcined on a 
red-hot Plate of Iron, and edulcorated by frequent Waſh- 
ings, and burning Spirit of Wine upon it. The Doſe is 
from three to ſix Grains: It operates gently by Vomit; and 
often affords fingular Relief in very terrible Diſorders be- 
cauſe, getting beyond the Primz Viz, it operates immediate- 
ly on the Maſs of Blood. Willis. 


As the Aurum Vitæ is a celebrated Mercurial Preparation, we 
ſhall, under this Article, give Dr. Bates's Directions for its Com- 
2 This Medicine therefore is prepared in the following 

anner: 


Take of Gold, two Drams ; of purified Mercury, two Ounces, 
ſeparately diſſolved in their proper Menſtruums, duly mixed, 
and in a Retort diſtilled to Drineſs. Calcine the remaini 
Calx, edulcorate by waſhing with Water, and an artifici 
Kindling of Spirit of Wine. 


This Medicine is ſaid to ſurpaſs all other Cathartics, to remove 
Worms, cure the Lues Venerea, Petechial Diſorders, the Plague, 
and Quartan Fevers. The Doſe is from three to fix or — 4 
Grains, wich Sugar of Roſes, in an Egg or Broth, or in Pills, 
eſpecially when joined with Scammony, and moiſtened with 
Aqua-vitz burned upon it. 

he Curious may find many more Mercurial Preparations in 
the Collectanea Chymica Leydenſia. 


FREDERICc HorrMAN's DissERTATION ON MERCURY. 


Mercury is ſometimes ſo adulterated, as to produce very terri- 
ble and uncommon Symptoms: Thus, Mercury is commonly 
adulterated with Lead; but this Fraud is, I think, adverted to by 
none except Quercetan, in his Confilium de Lue Venerea, for by 
the Intervention of Biſmuth, Lead, if irs Quantity is not too 
large, may be forced through Leather, and rendered fo fluid 
and moveable, as to prevent all Suſpicion of Fraud. Hence 'tis 
obvious, how inſufficient and ſuperficial the Depuration of Mer- 
cury muſt be by ſuch an Expreſſion alone. But whar terrible 
Effects are produced by Lead internally taken, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious to any one, Who is but a little converſant in the Writi 
of practical Authors; and a ſmall Quantity of it is abſolutely 
deleterious, when treated in a manner not unlike that uſed when 
Mercury is adulterated with ir. But what ſome aſſert, which is, 
that Quickſilver attracts and aſſociates with itſelf metallic Impu- 
rities from Mines of Lead, Antimony, and Arſenic, ſeems to be 
entirely groundleſs; for, in thoſe Parts where Quickhilver is copi- 
ouſly obtained, Mines of this Kind are not contiguous to thoſe 
of the Mercury: Beſides, Quickſilver, which is eaſily mixed 
with ſome metallic Subſtances, neyertheleG6, when inherent in 
the Ore, and coagulated with the Vapour of the Sulphur, ad- 
mits no intimate Mixture of Metals, or other contaminated Bo- 
dies. But, notwithſtanding theſe Circumſtances, it happens from 


MER 


other Cauſes, that all the Species of — have not an equal 
Purity, and Subtilty of Parts. Hence ong Species is often found 
far more valuable than another, That Mercury, however, is 
ſufficiently good, and fit for moſt Purpoſes, which, when expoſed 
to the Fire, is up and totally exhaled, ſo that no Part of it 
is left. That, allo, is good, which, by Digeſtion, neither throws 
a foul Sordes up on its Surface, which is generally produced by 
the Biſmuth, nor contracts a Pellicle on its Surface, but quickly 
acts upon Metals, and ſpeedily deſtroys their Cobeſion. Tis a 
common, tho? falſe Opinion, that good and genuine Mercury 

after Depuration in a filver Veſlel, leaves a yellow Spot be- 
hind it; which however is never readily obſerved, unleſs the 
Mercury has been frequently amalgamared with Gold, and after- 
wards ſeparatedfrom it, or depurated, and revived after the Me- 
thod of Philaletha, which we ſhall in the Sequel deſcribe. 

We now come to conſider the Elements or Principles, of which 
Mercury conſiſts. But this Subject is ſo involved in Perplexities, 
and ſo incumbered with the ſubtile Hypotheſes of the Atomiſts, 
as to furniſh the Mind with nothing but vague and general $ 
culations. From rational and conſiſtent Principles of Chymiſtry, 
more probable and uſeful Truths might be diſcovered ; but, even 
by theſe, this obſcure Subject has not been fully explained. *Tis, 
however, certain, from the Experiments of various Authors, and 
eſpecially of Becher, that all Metals are compog'd of a certain ſolid 
and compact Earth, which conſtitutes their Baſes and Body. But 
ſince there are only two principal Kinds of Earths; the one com- 
prehending the fuſible Earths, which are fir for being colliquated 
mto vitreous Subſtances, and, therefore, called vitreſcent ; the 
other containing the calcareous, that is, ſuch Earths as cannot be 
colliquated by the ſtrongeſt Fire, but are, by its means, burn'd 
to a , Or a light and porous Subſtance; hence it follows 
that ſince the former Species of Earths are furniſhed with theſe 
Properties of Metals, Weightineſs, Fuſibility, and Malleability, 
Metals muſt enter their Compoſition. Such a ſolid Earth, there- 
fore, of a fuſible and vitreſcent Nature, intimately, and in its 
minuteſt Particles, mix d with an unctuous Matter more or leſs © 
acid in ſubterraneous Cavities, by means of the Ether, conſti- 
tutes the Matter of metallic Subſtances, the Variety of which 
depends only on the different Purity and Proportion of this Earth, . 
with reſpect to the unctuous Matter, and the different Mixtures 
of theſe with each other. This is ſo effectually confirmed by 
the Experiments of Becher, in his Phyſica Subterranea, and of 
ſome others, that there is not the leaſt Poſſibility of entertaining 
a Doubt about it. We may, therefore, affirm, that Mercury, 
tho* differing from other Metals, with reſpect to its Fluidity, has 
= the fame common Origin with them; and that its conſtituent 

atter, and conſiderable Weight, are owing to this ſolid and com- 

act Earth; bur that it contains a ſmall Quantity of the unctuous 

ubſtance, for which Reaſon it is not compacted into à ſolid 
Conſiſtence, like other Metals, but more eafily yields to the brisk 
Undulations of the Ether, from which it derives its Fluidity. 
And, if we carefully advert to the Matter, it will be ſufficient] 
obvious, that, ſince this ſolid Earth, which conſtitutes the Baſis 
of Mercury, is, by the highly-accelerated and internal Motion of 
the Ether, continually circumagitated, all irs moſt minure Par- 
ticles muſt, by this rapid Agitation round their Axis, aſſüme a 
round Figure, and become highly ſmooth and poliſh'd Globules 
of a ſurpriſing and indefinite Smalneſs. From this Smalneſs, and 
Mobility of the globous Particles of Mercury, ariſe not only its 
Properties, but, alſo, the Effects it produces on other metallic, 
as well as animal and organic Bodies. 

Thus, therefore, we firſt account for that Fluidity in Mercury, 
which is ſo ſurpriſing, that nothing in Nature comes up to it; 
for it is entirely deſtitute of Humidity. Hence Mercury is by 
the Chymiſts called a dry Fluid, which does not moiſten the Handi. 
This Circumſtance ſeemed ſo ſurpriſing to Fallopias, that he call'd 
Mercury the Miracle of Nature. But the principatCauſe of this 
Fluidity is the ſubtile Ether* copioully intermixed with the minute 
Globules of the Mercury. By the brisk and continual Agitation 
of this Ether the Particles of Mercury have their Situations ſo 
changed, and are ſo disjoined, that they eaſily yield to the Con- 
tact or Action of other Bodies, in which it is univerſally agreed 
that the very Eſſence of Fluidity conſiſts. But this Fluidity is 
not accompanied with Moiſture, becauſe the Particles, of which 
Mercury is compounded, are poliſhed, and highly ſmall ; in con- 
ſequence of which they can neither be eaſily ſtopt in their Mo- 
tion, nor readily adhere to other Bodies; which happens when 
Fluids are compoſed of branchy, viſcid, or more flexible Parts, 
ſuch as Oil, Water, and a great many others. But that this 
ethereal Subſtance is the Cauſe of Fluidity in Mercury, beſides 
the various Hypotheſes of Philoſophers, may, alſo, be proved by 
this, that, by means of Efferyeſcence and Ebullition performed 
with various Salts, skilful Chymiſts can from Lead, or Regulus 
of Antimony, obtain a ſufficiently fluid Mercury; which happens 


n of theſe Metals, and render them fluid; and partly becauſe 
Conflict, and mutual Re- action of theſe Salts, a large 


Y 
fo 
the 


— becauſe the Salts, uſed for this Purpoſe, deſtroy the Co- 
by 


* Hofman, infead of fuppaing thi Ether to exiſt, and its Aion, ſhould either have proved it, or ſaid nothing of it; for Hypotheſes of 
nderſtanding. | 


this kind are far from conveying 
3 . 


ledge, and improving the Unde! 


| Quantity 


Quanicy bf the ethereal Fluid is either produced, or collected, 
put into a more rapid Motion, by which the yielding, and 
before pr my vom Particles of Metals are continually car- 
— round _— and by this — the Nature and 
ties of Mercury. Beſides, u is brisk and livel 

Adlon of the Ether on the minate Panicks of the . 
depends its * is ſo great, that u the Acceſs of 
a gentle Hear ir diffuſes a large Quantity of Effluvia, as is ſuf- 
ficiently known from its Effects, when uſed as an Amulet, 
if we — believe the Accounts taken from Hercules Saxonia, 
by Wedelius, in Tra. de Medemdorum Facultat. But if, by an 
intenſe external Heat, that of Fire, for Inſtance, the Elaſticity 
and Expanſion of the Ether in the Mercury are augmented, the 

icles of the Mercury are gradually elevated, and exhaled 
inkcthe Form of an almoſt inſenſible Vapour. 

Beſides the Volatility and Fluidity of Mercury, it is, alſo, o 
heavy, as in Weight to exceed all other Metals, except Gold. 
The Matter of this Gravity is, without doubt, ſupplied by that 
ſolid Earth, from which Mercury has its Conſiſtence. All the 
Particles of this Earth, though highly ſmall, are yer fo denſe, 
and lie fo cloſe to ench other, that they form Interſtices ſo ſmall 
as only to admit the Ether, and exclude the groſſer Air, as is 
certain from various Barometers, but eſpecially that of Turricelli. 


Hence, notwithſtanding the brisk inteſtine Agitation of all the Parts 


of Mercury, for the Continuation of which the ſubtile Erher is 
abundantly ſufficient, yet Mercury, of itſelf a denſe Subſtance, 
is ſo compreſled by the circumambient Armoſphere, as neceſſa- 
rily to conſtitute a Body of remarkable Weight. But though 
Fluidity and Mobility may at firſt ſeem rather to diminiſh than 
augment the Gravity of Bodies, yet the contrary may be proved 
from the moſt common Experiments; for we obſerve, that 
melred Metals are ſpecifically heavier, than ſuch as are ſolid: 
Thus, for Inſtance, if ſolid Silver is thrown into a Quantity of 
the ſame Metal fuſed, the former ſwims upon the latter. The 
ſame holds true in Ice, which is ſpecifically lighter, and takes up a 
proportionably larger Spaces than fluid Water. 
rom the principal Properties of — 2 already enume- 
rated, we may, as it were, from {imple and demonſtrative Prin- 
ciples, account for its Effects on other Bodies. That Solution, 
then, of Metals produced by Mercury, in what we call Amal- 
png, is only to be 1 — to 8 1 —* cx 
ercury, which, bei rongly itated, eſpecially by ex- 
ternal Heat, quick —— —— all Metals, except "hoſe 
of Iron; and, by their deſtructive Motion, fo disjoin and ſepa- 
rate the Coheſion of all the Parts, that, in minute Bulks, they 
ſwim in the Globules of — and reſemble a Subſtance of 
the ſame Ductiſity with Wax. Belides, Mercury produces more 
powerful Effects on the human Body, than any other Medi- 
cines: For, if Quickſilver, properly ſubdued with Lard, is ap- 
plied externally, by way of Ointment, to the Body, and even 
its tendinous Parts, or if repeated Doſes of the Mercurius pre- 
cipitatus dulcis are exhibited internally, the minute Particles of 
4 Mercury, put in Action by the Heat of the Body, not 
only in conſequence of their globular Figures, and ſmoorh 
Surfaces, bur, alſo, by means of their (pecific Gravities, quickly 
continue the Motion: For which Reaſon they eaſily enter the 
moſt remote and narrow Receſles of the Body, break through 


the viſcid and impervious Humours 1 in them, and, by 
5 


their Gravity, ſtimulating the moving Fibres, rouſe them to 
more frequent Contractions, and, by that means, accelerate the 
Circulation of the Humours through all the Veſſels ; and all 
theſe Effects are produced without any Violence. But, if there is a 
large Quantity of acrid Salts in the Humours, and if theſe Salts 
ſhould approach to, and be united with, the Globules of Mer- 
cury, theſe Salts, before of a mild Quality, aſſume a pernicious 
and corroſive Nature: For which Reaſon, being forcibly ap- 
plied to the moving and nervous Fibres, they not only throw 
them into violent Commotions, bur, alſo, ſtimulate them to greater 


Contractions. Hence the interſpers'd Blood-veſſels are com- 


preſſed, and the free and natural Circulation of the Blood thro 
them. intercepted :. By this means an unequal Diſtribution of t 
Humours is made, and a too copious Congeſtion of them to the 
laxer Parts, and ſuch as are leſs ſubject to Conſtriction, is pro- 
duced. But there are many lax gg = Glands, falſly raken for 
thoſe of the conglomerate Kind, ſince they rather conſiſt of a 
Compages of Velicles and Cellulz looſely cohering with each 
other, which are more lax than the other Parts; and of this 
Sort, in particular, are the ſpongious and glandular Coat of the 
Fauces, and the Tonlils, together with the other ſalival Glands, 
ro which when the Mucus and Saliva are copiouſly congeſted, 
and, as it were, derived from other Parts, theſe Glands become 
ſo remarkably turgid, as, if a Swelling of the Tongue happens 
at the ſame time, which it frequently does, to bring on a con- 
fiderable Danger of Suffocation. en this Tumor is broken 
either by the Weight of the Mercury, or by means of the ſmall 
Ulcers, which are ſufficiently manifeſt from the ferid Smell, 
and produced by the Mercury 2 a corroſive Quality 
by the Acceſs of the acrid Salrs of the Humours, there is pro- 
duced a liberal Diſcharge of the Saliva, whicb, if a due Regi- 
—_ _- protracted for ſome Weeks. But that, during 
OL. > 0 P 


this Salivation, there is a on Congeſtion of Humours tothe 
ſalival Veſſels "from other Po is ſufficiencly obvious from 


this, that, in ſuch a Courſe, the whole Habir of the Body is re- 
markably collapſed, or rather conſtrifted, and the Veins, before 


conſpicuous and turgid, cither plied diſappear, or are very mall; 
ulof 


ſo that Men, before ſufficiently Juices, appear waſted, decay - 
ed, and unſeemiy; which is a manifeſt Sign, chat the Skin, of 
tendinous and membranous Parts, together with the ſubjecent 
Veſſels, are remarkably conftrifted ; and conſequently that the 
Acceſs of the Blood, and other Humours, to theſe Parts, is di- 
miniſhed ; which, in all Probability, happens, alſo, in the other 
membranous Parts, ſince their State and Condition is the fame. 
Beſides, n Salivation, when immoderate, may be checked, or 
even ſtopr and diverted by the Exhibition of 
warm Regimen, or by means bf Purgatives; for, by the former, 
the equal Diſtribution of the Humours through the wh 

is * — 


- 


and by the | Congeſtion of 3 
by the latter a eſti to 
that is, the — 2 is uced | 


From what has been faid it is ſufficiently obvious, that the 
Action of Mercury on the human Body may be ſo heightened 
that, 3 highly contrary and incongruous to viral 

otions, it aſſumes the Nature of a Poiſon: For ſince, as we 


have already obſerved, by the Agility and Gravity of the globular = 


Particles ot Mercury u very violent Commotions are excited, 
for this Reaſon, if any Diſadvantages attend the Gravity of crude 
Mercury, theſe muſt happen in ſuch Caſes as do not admit of 
violent and brick Commotions. When, for Inſtance, there is a 
Redundance of thick Humours, theſe may, by the violent Com- 
motion, be ſo irapelled into the Subſtance of theViſcera, and other 
Parts, that, not finding an eaſy Paſſage, violent InfarQions, and 
other Diſorders ariſing from thern, are juſtly to be dreaded. But 
theſe Diſadvantages are rather to be aſcribed to the Ignorance 
and Rathneſs ot the Phyſician, than to any inherent Fault in 
Mercury. But if, by external Cauſes, the Operation of Mer- 
cuty is heighten'd, violent and pernicious Commorions of the 
Humours are eaſily excited, as we principally obſerve in Mercu- 
rial Suffumigations, the Violence of which is ſometimes fatal- 
ly experienced by Gildets, and confirmed by melancholy In- 
ances given by various Authors. Beſides, if a ſtrong nitrous 
Acid, or that of common Salt, is intimately mixed with Mer- 
cury, a Conctetion is produced, as is obvious from making Subli- 
mate Mercury, a very {mall Doſe of which proves an high! 
rank and 8 Poiſon, for tho” neither of theſe, ſeparately, is 
equally offenſive to the Body, yet, when theſe Salts are united 
with the Globules of Mercury, they, * the rigid Spiculæ with 
which they are furniſhed, ſo ruffle and diſcompoſe the ſmooth 
and poliſhed Surface of the Mercurial Globules, that they ad- 
here more eaſily than Gay before, to the Fibres of the Parts, 
and are, by the increaſed Motion of Gravity, more deeply im- 
printed in them; by which means they nor only violently cor- 
rode them, bur, alſo, induce inordinate and ipaſmodic Motions 
of the nervous Syſtem, which never fail to prove fatal to the 
Patient: But, t tbe ſmooth Globules of Mercury may be 


render'd rough by the ſaline Sordes of the Humours, and tho, 


from this Circumſtance, principally, ariſe the prejudicial Com- 
motions of the Humours, produced by the prepoſterous Uſe of 
crude Mercury, yet theſe Globules cannot, in like manner, aſ- 
ſume a corroſive Qualiy, unleſs there is a violent Interwperature of 
the Humours, or unlels 
ſuch a Peccancy of Humours, it is exhibited crude, ot by a 
evious Correction not ſufficiently accommodated to them. 
ence we may eaſily infer, that the cautious Uſe of Mercury, 
or even a Salivation excited by its means, are of themſelves BY 
no means prejudicial to the Body, but are, rather, highly benefi- 
cial, in removing ſeveral obſtinate and chronical Diſorders, eſpe- 
cially thoſe ariſing from a conſiderable Lentor and Immod ility of 
the Humours, or their too great Spiſſitude, and the Infarction of 
various» Parts, eſpecially thoſe of the glandulous and excretory 
Kind, ariſing from this Circumſtance: For theſe Diſorders are 
erally ſo. obſtinate, as by no means to yield to the milder Me- 
icines obtained from the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms ; for 
theſe, whether of a reſinous, or of a falino-ſulphurcous Nature, 
are eaſily ſo obtunded, and precipitated, by the Sordes of the 
Primæ Viz, as only to tranſmit into the Blood a kind of Exha- 
lation, which will ſoon be overpower'd by the large Quantity 
of that peccant Fluid. On the contrary, faline Medicines, tho 
in other Caſes highly efficacious, are, nevertheleſs, inſufficient 
for conquering the Obſtinacy of cbronical Diſorders; for thoſe 
of the volatile Kind, by exagitating the Blood too impetuouſly, 
excite preternatural Commotions, and, in 1 manner, 
throw the Humours, if they are not, before, ſufficiemly moveable, 
into the excretory, or even the more noble Viſcera, from which 
they cannot be ſo eaſily expreſſed, ſince the Efficacy of the volatile 
Medicine is diſſipated : Hence it happens, that theſe Viſcera are 
violently infar&ed, and a Foundation laid for far more terrible 
Diſorders : But if the Salts are of a fixed Nature, whether al- 
caline, alcalino · vitriolic, tartareous, or of any other Kind, they 
either do not extend their abſtergent Virtue N the Primæ 
Viz; or, if any Part of them reaches the Mais of Blood, it is 
carried off by excretory Ducts, by Urine * 
"oh 


ct, with a 


, in thoſe Diſeaſes which proceed om 


fore it can produce an Effect of any Importance. Of greater 
Efficacy, . than all theſe, * Pa” ark than all the other 
Metals, is Mercury, which, in the manner above-mentioned, 


rouſes the torpid and immoveable Humours; divides and attenuates 
thoſe which are viſcid ; removes the Infarctions of the Glands, 


and other Parts; ſeparates and abſterges the 1 ng Par- 


ticles of the Venereal Taint, and other polluted Matter, lodged 
in them, and adhering to the moſt remote Glands, and even in 
the Lamine of the Bones, not without an uncommon Danger of 
Corruption; and afterwards, by a profuſe and liberal Diſcharge 
of Saliva, eliminates the Serum from the Body. 

The many and great Egcomiums, therefore, beſtowed upon 
a Salivation, in order to remove the Obſtina of the Lues Vene- 
rea, are by no means frivolous and ill- grounded, eſpecially ſince, 
by the uninterrupted and conſtant Experience of two Centuries, 
they are ſo confirmed, that no one has with Succeſs made an At- 
tempt to depreciate and diſcredit the prudent Uſe of a Salivation. 


Beſides, there bave been in former Ages, and till are in our own 


Days, skilful and celebrated Authors, who have recommended 
this Method of Cure in other chronical Diſorders, and ſuch as 
would not yield to the Efficacy of milder Medicines : But, as 
this in general is ſufficiently obvious from their Writings, we 
ſhall only enumerate a few of the principal Caſes, in which they 
recommend a Salivation. For the Cure, then, of a violent Itch, 
or even of an Elephantiaſis, before the Appearance of the Lues 
Venerea, Quickſilver mixed with Ointments, and applied in that 
Form, was uſed by the Ara bians, and principally recommended 
by Meſue in Antidot. and Serapion, as appears from Sexnertus, 
who in his Praxis, Lib. 6, Par. 4. & Cap. 21. treats of this at 
greater Length. Syſvizs, alſo, in his Method. Medend. warmly 
recommends the Ule of a Salivation, for the Cure of an obſtinate 
Itch; and affirms, that this Method ought, alſo, to be uſed in 
other obſtinate Diſorders. Among others, the celebrated Willis, 
in bis Treatiſe de Scorbut. Cap. wit. affirms, that in an inveterate, 
and what we call a cold Scurvy, a Salivation is ſo far from be- 
ing uſeleſs, that, to ſome, it has been found to yield an imme- 
_ diate Relief. And R. Lentiliut, treading in his Steps, in various 
Paſſages of bis Miſcel. Pract. but eſpecially in the ſecond Part of 
that Work, gives us Inſtances of a ſcorbutic Atrophy perfect] 
cured by means of a Salivation, though not without conſiderable 
Uneaſineſs to the Patient. An Inſtance of a dropſical, ſcorbutic, 
and cachectic Habit, cured by a Salivation, is found in Miſcel. 
Nat. curioſ. Decad. 2. An. 3. Obſ. 173. Ballonius, in his Epid. 
Lib. 2. highly commends a Salivation for the Cure of a Quar- 
tan Fever: And Willis, in his Treatiſe de Feb. Cap. 4. gives us an 
Inſtance of a Woman happily cured of a Quartan Fever by Sa- 
livation, This Piece of Practice was, perhaps, firſt founded on 
an Obſervation of Hippocrates, who, in his Epidew. Lib. 1. Sef#. 
3. informs us, that obſtinate intermittent Fevers frequently ter- 
minate in a critical Salivation, the Truth of which, at preſent, 
quadrates with the Experience of judicious Phyſicians. Sylvius, 
in Prax, Med. Append. 8. thinks, that in arthritic Pains, when 
acid and viſcid Humours abound, a Salivation would be bene- 
ficial out of the Paroxyſm : That the Pains of the Gout were 
removed by a Salivation, but fo as to return after three Years, 
— read 933 Ty. 4 = In Madneſs and * 
it is extolled as a ſovereign y, by Rolfinctius, Epi conſe 
Part. aff. Lib. 1. 9 as, alſo, by 2 in Path. Cerebr. 
Part. 11. Cap. 12. who affirms, that he knew ſeveral mad Per- 
ſons cured by a copious Salivation long protracted. In obſtinate 
Head-achs, Rolfinckivs, in Meth. M. Sp. Lib. 6. Sect. 3. Cap. 1. 

hly recommends a Salivation, where he, alſo, makes mention 

an epilepric Patient infected with the Lues Venerea, cured 
of both his Diſorders, by means of a Salivation- And Willis, in 
the Part already quoted, Cap. 3: after in vain uſing Cathartics 
and Specifics in Epileplies, orders a. Salivation. In Cataracts, 
and perfect Blindneſs ariſing from them, Riverizs, in Prax. 
Lib, 2. Cap. 5. and Boyle, de Util. Phyſ. Experim. ighly com- 
mend a Salivation. Rhodius, alſo, in Aualect᷑. ad Septal. obſerves, 
that an Obſtruction of the Optic Nerve, and an Amauroſis ariſing 
from it, after in vain uſing Alterants, and other ophthalmic Me- 
dicines, was happily diſcuſſed by a Salivation. For the Cure of 
inveterate Ulcers, a Salivation is recommended by Cardilucius, 
in Offic. Sanitat. And Morton, who in Phthifiolog. Lib. 1. Cap. 
5. ſtyles it the laſt Aſylum of malignant Ulcers. 

In conſequence of theſe Encomiums, the Efficacy of a Sali- 
vation is become ſo common'a Topic of "Converſation, that not 
only Phyſicians, but, alſo, Surgeons and Barbers, boaſt of grear 
Feats they have performed by it. Bur it is neither proper, nor 
are the Obſervations of rhe moit skilful Phyſicians ſo contrived, 
that any one may rathly lay them down as the Model of his Prac- 
rice; for, unleſs the Nature of the Diſeaſe is perfectly diſcover'd, 
and a due rd had to the Diverſity of Circumſtances, it is 
not to be doubted, but a Salivation may be as quick 1 
of bad, as ever it was obſerved to be of good Effects. But the 
Circumſtances which ought to be duly weighed before the Uſe 
of a Salivation, are often ſo latent and obſcure, that cannor 
poſſibly be known: Hence it is, that Patients by this Method, 
which, in the fame Diſorders, afforded immediate Relief to others, 


are either to no Purpoſe render'd highly uneaſy, or, which more 


' wards ſo eaſily expelled from them: Hence 


MER 


juentiy happens, are expoſed to imminent and irreparable Dan · 


frequ 
ger. For this Reaſon Wills, in Pharmac. Rat. Cap. 8. ingenu- 


ouſly conteſſes, that, by repeated Salivations, he removed the im- 
petigo of a young Woman, though not ſo effectually but it again 
returned with the ſame Virulence, notwithſtanding ſhe uſed a very 
exact Regimen. This Phyſician had not taken ſo precarious and 
uncertain Meaſures, if he had duly conſidered the various Cir- 
cumſtances, by which the Obſtinacy of the Diſorder was ſup- 
ported and cheriſhed. For the like Reaſon a Quarran Fever, at 
other times happily cured by a Salivation, was unexpectedly excited 
its means, as we are informed in Ad. Hafn. Vol. 5. Ob. 46. 
And Wedelins, in Miſcell. Nat. curioſ. Decad. 2. An. 4. Obſ. 
120, gives us a fatal Inſtance of the bad Succeſs of Mercurial 
Unction, in arthritic Pains. In a Word, there are ſo many In- 
ſtances of Salivations, which have produced bad Effects, that 
it would be both ſuperfluous and tedious to enumerate any more 
of them. And, if the genuine Worth of Salivation was to be 
diſcredited by contrary Obſervations, | believe as many Inſtances 
of its bad, as of its good Effects, might be given: But it is un- 
fair to diſcredit a Method, ſupported by the juſteſt Obſervations 
of the greateſt Men, by ſuch means: But, from the many In- 
ſtances of bad Effects, produced by Salivation, I think it plainly 
follows, that the Encomiums beſtowed on this Practice are too 
eneral; and that the Patients ought not to be expoſed to the 
anger attending it, except abſolute Neceſlity requires it; when, 
according to the Maxim of Celſus, it is more expedient to ule 
a dubious Remedy, than none at all ; for precarious Hope is pre- 
ferable to abſolute Deſpair. But Raſhneſs, and unreaſonably 
bold Attempts, ought never to ſtain that ſalutary Art, the prin- 
cipal End of which is the Health and Safety of Mankind. 
Though we are not raſhly, and without juſt Grounds, to diſ- 
pute the Efficacy of a Salivation in a Lues Venerea, even of the 
moſt obſtinate and inveterate Kind, yet it mult be owned, there 
are many Circumſtances, which either abſolutely do not admit of 
2 Salivation in a Lues Venerea, or which, if neglected and 
overlooked, render it highly dangerous. Bur, ſince this is ſuffi · 
ciently obvious to thoſe converſant in Practice, we ſhall only 
conſider the principal Diſadvantages ariſing from the prepoſterous 
Uſe of Salivations. Among the moſt frequent Symptoms of a 
Lues Venerea, of ſome ſtanding, we may juſtly reckon the va- 
rious Diſorders incident to the Palate, to the Uvula, and the 
Tonſils; together with the Eroſions and Exulcerations of the 
Fauces, which, ſpreading deep into the ſubjacent Parts, often te- 
ſernble an eating Cancer, and cannot be totally cured and conſo- 
lidated, till the Diſorder which gives Birth to them is effectually 
ſubdued and removed. In this Caſe, therefore, if in any, we 
are to obſerve this Maxim, that the peccant Matter is neither to 
be convey'd to, nor evacuated by, the Part affected: Other- 
wiſe it muſt almoſt neceſſarily ha „that, by an Accumula- 
tion of the Saliva, which, to the Taſte of the Patient, is æru- 
ginous, virulent, and has its Qualities heighten'd by the Mercury, 
a Gangrene muſt be produced, and ſoon after ſucceeded by a 
fatal Sphacelus of theſe Parts: Of which, among others, Hil- 
danus turniſhes us with ſore remarkable Inſtances, in Cent. 3. 
Obſ. 92. The Uſe of a Salivation is, alſo, diſcharged, in 
where, beſides a Redundance of thick and viſcid Humouts, the 
Patients Strength is much impaired ; and this is, indeed, a high- 
ly juſt and rational Maxim; for ſince, in conſequence of the 
or of the whole Body, and the Defect of a due Tone, 
and ſufficient moving Force, all the Parts, and even the more 
noble Viſcera, are preternaturally flaccid, hence it happens, that 
the viſcid Sordes of the Humours, being thrown into violent 
Commotions by the Efficacy of the Mercury, are eaſily, and 
in great Abundance, thrown into theſe Viſcera, but cannot, in 
conſequence of the Weakneſs of the moving Fibres, be after- 
eſe accummulated 
and peccant Humours become oy and induce terrible 
Symptoms of various Kinds: For if theſe are copiouſly forced 
to the Glands of the Fauces, the Maxiliz, the Tonfils, or even 
the Tongue, rheſe Parts become fo tumid, that Deglutition and 
Reſpiration are entirely intercepted. With reſpec to theſe Miſ- 
fortunes, the Reader 8 ult Sennert. Prax. Med. Part. 4. 
Lib. 6. Fallopius, in his Treatiſe. de Laue Venerea ; and Sylvins, 
in his Merh. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 11. But a more infallible and 
irreparable Misfortune is produced, when theſe Sordes are con- 
veyed to the Brain, already weaken'd by previous Diſorders; for, 
by this means, Palſeys, Apoplexies, and other terrible lethargic 
Diſorders, muſt neceſſarily be ſoon produced. But fince, in a 
Lues Venerea of ſome ſtanding, and deeply rooted in the Hu- 
mours, there is generally a large ny of peccant Humours, 
and fince the Strength of the Patient is, for the moſt part, much 
exhauſted, either by the Force of the Diſeaſe, previous Intem- 
perance, Surfeits, or an Exceſs of Venery, hence it often h 
pens, that, in thoſe Circumſtances, a Salivation, by ſome . 
the only ſovereign Remedy for a Lues Venerea, is highly im- 
proper and abſurd. For this Reaſon a skilful Phyſician muſt be- 
think himſelf of ſome other equally efficacious Method, accom- 
modated to ſuch Circumſtances, eſpecially fince it is well known, 
that Decoctions of the Woods operate but in a very faint and 
languid manner, in a Lues Venerea of a conſid | 
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Treatiſe de Lue Vener. informs us, that, by ſuch Meaſures, the 
Body is no more prepared for — a Salivation, than the Bo- 
dies of Soldiers would be prepared for Battle, by cutting their 
Nerves. Theſe are the principal Caſes in which a Salivation is 
im in a Lues Venerea. 

t if we make a general Eſtimate of the other Diſorders, for 
which we have above obſerved a Salivation was commended, 
we ſhall find their State and Condition to be of two Kinds: For 
they are either habitual, and ſupported by Cauſes deeply rooted 
in the Body; or they conſiſt in a Peccancy of the Humours, in 
their irregular Motion, for Inſtance, or their bad Qualities. If 
they are of the former Kind, that is, if they are hereditary, or 
ſupported an Exulceration and Corruption of any of the 
Viſcera abſolutely neceſſary to the vital Motions, or by ſcirrhous 
Obſtructions, or tartareous Concretions copioully accumulated, 
and becoming ſolid, in any Parts of the Body, they cannot be 
perfetly ſubdued and removed either by a Salivation, or any 
other means whatever, 


Aﬀerat ipſe licet ſacras Epidaurius berbas. 


Ic is, therefore, expedient, when Health cannot be reſtored, 
to attempt the Mitigation of the —— of the Diſorder, that 
by this means the Patient may paſs the remaining Part of his Life 
with as much Eaſe as poſſible; for if a Patient, in this Condi- 
tion, is ſubjected to a Salivation, he will, in vain, be rack'd with 
numberleſs Pains; or, what to me ſeems more probable, his 
Death will, by that means, be conſiderably accelerated ; for this 
ſevere and exhauſting Method by Salivation, will either totally 
deſtroy the ſmall Degrees of Strength left by the Violence of 
the Diſeaſe, or, at leaſt, put the Patient into ſuch a deplorable 
Situation, that he cannot eaſily recover them; becauſe, when the 
Saliva, which is the principal Menſtruum of the human Body, 
is for ſome Weeks ſucceſſively exhauſted, or, by the Acceſs of 
the Mercury, contaminated, and ſpoiled by an zruginous Nidor, 
the Digeſtion of the Aliments, and Elaboration of the Chyle, 
on which the Preſervation of the Strength depends, muſt be 

tly weakened. But if, without any conſiderable Diſorder of 
Fic Viſeers, theſe chronical Diſeaſes ſhould from a Pec- 
cancy of the Humours, they both may be cured, and frequently 
are ſo, by other Medicines, which prove a_ efficacious, with- 
out exciting theſe Commotions, and uſting Diſcharges of 
Saliva, which, for the moſt part, are more terrible than the Diſ- 
order itſelf, Beſides, upon a mature Conſideration of all Cir- 
cumſtances, I ſee no Neceſſity for ſo copious Diſc of Sa- 
liva in the Cure of moſt chronical Diſeaſes ; for, when a Re- 
dundance of the Humours is to be removed, which, however, 
rarely happens in chronical Caſes, this End is more properly ob- 
rained by Evacuations, attended with leſs Trouble, and made from 
more convenient Parts, by Veneſection, for Inſtance, Purgatives, 
and Medicines of a diuretic Quality. If, on the contrary, the 
Quality of the Humours, whatever it is, is to be corrected; if, 
for Inſtance, their too great Lentor and Viſcidity, and various 
tartareous, ſalino-ſulphufeous, acrid Subſtances, ſheathed up un- 
der theſe, are to be removed; the Intention is beſt anſwered 
without theſe exhauſting Salivations, or the Uſe of Evacuants ; 
for Humours of this kind are moſt commodiouſly and proper. 
corrected by ſuch Medicines as by a conſtant, but not too quic 
and impetuous an Action, excite ſtronger Commotions in the 
moving Fibres of the Parts, and produce more frequent and 
ſyſtaltic Motions in them; in conſequence of which repeated 

cuſſions, and quicker Tranſpreſſions, the Humours are, in 
the porous and muſcular Subſtance of the Body, ſo divided 
and attenuated, that the ſaline Sordes, ſheathed up in them, 
are rendered fit for paſſing gradually and inſenſibly through proper 
Emunctories, provided theſe are, by a ſuitable Regimen, kept 
ſufficiently pervious and open. 

Since, therefore, this Method of Cure is not only the moſt 
ſafe and pleaſant, bur, alſo, ſufficiently efficacious, it ought 14 
to be ſubſtituted in the room of a tedious and troubleſome 
vation, eſpecially ſince in Circumſtances which do not admit of 
a Salivation, as we have above obſerved, ſuch Medicines are 
— as are capable, without exciting any uneaſy and dan- 
gerous Commotions, of ſubduing chronical Diſeaſes, which _ 
too obſtinate for the milder Medicines obtained from the Vege- 
table and Animal Kingdoms. For this Purpoſe, the Chymiſts 
have judged Mercury the moſt proper of all other Subſtances; 
but, at the ſame time, it muſt be corrected in ſuch a manner, 


as that, being diveſted of its draſtic Qualities, it may, without 
exciting a Salivation, exert its Efficacy and e on the hu- 
man "Body. For this Reaſon various Authors have invented 


various Preparations of Mercury, moſt of which, not anſwering 
the Characters given of them, are juſtly as uſcleſs in 
the modern Practice. But the others, whoſe Uſe is confirmed 


by frequent and repeated Experiments, as they are not to be 
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found in the Pharmacopeias, Diſpenſatories, and other Collections 
of Recipes, ſo they are uſed by few and only known to thoſe 
who are converſant in Chymiſtry. Hence we ſee the Uſeful- 
neſs of this Art, which is ſo neceſſary to a Phyſician, that, with- 
out an accurate Knowledge of it, Sylwins affirmed, he could neither 
firſt, nor ſupport and maintain it afterwards. 

En or hm bn ee ok 

mate o num ions of Mercury, we thall, 
from what has been ſaid, take a View of thoſe Pro the which 
produce, and give Birth to, the draſtic Quality of Mercury. Now 
theſe are, the Mobility of the Globules of which it is compoſed 
and their Tendency to attract acrid Humours, from the -Acceſs 
of which thoſe Commorions, produced by the Uſe ok. Prepa- 
rations of crude Mercury, principally ariſe. Mercury is, there- 
fore, moſt commodioully and efhcaciouſly corrected by the Ad- 
dition of ſuch a Subſtance, as, being itſelf free from a draftic 
Quality, is capable of being ſo diſperſed and mixed with the Mer- 
curial G that by its Intervention the too ſtrong Adheſion 
of the acrid Salts may be ted, and, at the ſame time, the 
too brisk Impetus of the Mercurial Globules checked, without 
totally deſtroying their Agility, and ing Force, but leav- 
ing them in ſuch a Condition, as that they are capable, by their 
conſtant, and, as yet, ſufficiently ſtrong Action, of e 
brisker Motions in the moving Fibres, without any violent or 
prejudicial Commotions. « 

Ic ſeems to have been the Opinion of „that M 
is very properly correRted by an Admixture and Sublimation wi 
Sulphur. is gave Birth to the Production of Cinnabar, and 
its various Species, which really differ very little from each 
other ; for it is ſufficiently known, that each of them is pro- 
duced by a Mixture of Quickſilver with Sulphur, But whether 


the Sulphur is of the common foſſile Kind, and is united with 


the Mercury in the Mines, whether it is added artificially, or, 
laſtly, whether it is extracted from Antimony, after the 
line Subſtance is diſſolved by the Salts of Mercury Sublimate. 
yer it is ſtill the ſame Sulphur, and, conſequently, muſt, in ea 
Caſe, produce « Cinnabar of the ſame Nature and Qualities, the 
Efficacy of which, in removing obſtinate Diſorders, and eſpeci- 
ally Epilepſies, is ſo highly extolled, that there is no Noceſſity 
for any additional Encomiums. And certainly this is a Remedy 
ſo a ly ſafe and innocent, that it may — and without 
any Fear of Danger, be exhibited to Patients of all Ages and 
Conſtitutions, in all Diſorders, whether chronical or acute ; for 
the Sulphur, which is intimately mixed, and cloſely aſſociated, 
with the Mercury, by its unctuous Subſtance, not only bridles 
and ſtops the Motion of the Mercurial Globules, and checks their 
Impetus, but, alſo, hinders the external Salts from acting on the 
cury, and adhering to it. Hence it is that Cinnabar, 
means of the moſt intenſely acid Liquors, is neither diſſolv 
nor — = a virulent Taſte 3 which, however, eaſily happens, 
when acid Liquors are poured * Quickſilver. In Cin- 
nabar the Sulphur is ſo intimately mixed with the Mercury, that, 
h it is boiled in the ſtrongeſt Lixivium, it is not, as moſt 

Peop — by that means diſſolved. Hence ſome are too 
much, t in vain, afraid of the Uſe of Cinnabar in thoſe 
Diſeaſes where there is a ſaline and acrid Intemperies, joined with 
a preternatural Thickneſ of the Humours, ſuch as a Scurvy, for 
Inſtance, ſince the Cinnabar can by no means be changed. 
The Opinion of thoſe is, alſo, falſe and groundleſs, who claſs 
Cinnabar among the anodyne, demulcent, and abſorbent Medi- 
cines; and, by that means, to no Purpoſe, augment the Num- 
ber of theſe, which is already too large; for whatever Relief 
theſe Fs — — — Oi Brain 000 Nerves, is 

rincipally — y their gently diſcuſſing extravaſated 

lood and yooph ſtagnating in theie Parts. 

But fince 


the Virtues of Cinnabar, which would be ſufficiently conſpi 


ous, if it was only duly prepared, and exhibited in a larger VB 


for it is certain, from the Writings of Men equally tamed for 


as at preſent, but, at 
ion, not without good ; for by the violent Motion of 
the Fire or Ether, which, in Sublimation, agitates the Cinnabar, 
the Mercurial Subſtance is divided, attenuated, and rendered 
more ſpirituous; by which means the Cinnabar is more exalted, 
and, as it were, refined. Beſides, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that 


che Cinnsbar ſhould, by long Trituration, or rather an artificial - 
Elucriation, 
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Etutria:ion, be reduced to Particles of the ſmalleſt Surfaces, of 


into a Powder far more fine and impalpable, than it is commonly 
to be had in Shops ; for, unleſs ic is thus fine, the groſs and 
weighty Molecules of the Cinnabar, which are not capable of 
— didoived by the Juices of the Body, will remain a dead and 
inactive Weight in the Prime Viz, but never convey their In- 
fluence to the Maſs of Blood and Humours. Beſides, we muſt 
carefully obſerve, that, if in the Cure of the more terrible Dii- 
orders of the Lymph, and nervous Syſtem, any thing is ro be 
atrempred by means of Cinnabar, it is to be exhibired in far 
larger Doſes, than it generally is, from fifteen Grains, for Inſtance, 
or one Scruple, to half a Dram, or more, previouſly diluted in 
ſome aqueous Vehicle, and exhibited for one Doſe. And this 
Doſe, according to the Circumſtances of the Patient, is ro be 
repeated twice or thrice a Day; which Method may, without 
any Danger, be continued for a conſiderable Number of Days, 
ovided the Body is all the while ſufficiently ſoluble, and t 
dan h of the Primæ Viz unimpair d. Stahl, as is obvious 
from his Notes ad Poterium, frequently uſed this Method with 


| Succeſs, tho' his Practice, in this reſpect, has not as yet been 


imitated. But that learned Phyſician confirmed me in the Juſtneſs 
of this Practice, by many Caſes, which he generouſly commu- 
nicated to me. At Clauſtbal, a Town near the Black Foreſt, 
and fam'd for metallic Mines, the Epilepſies and Convul- 
fions of the Miners, produced by Falls, and Blows of the Head, 
were, by this Method of exhibiting Cinnabar, ſo ſpeedily and 


efficaciouſly cured, that ſome miraculous Effect was thought to 


have been produced. Cinnabar, exhibited in the above · men- 
tioned Doſe and Manner, produced the like Effect at Halberſtad, 
in a Man of ſixty Years of Age, who, after a violent Contuſion of 
the Head, remained dumb tor ten Days, was more than thirty 
times every Day ſeized with an epileptic F ir, and lay entirely de- 
prived of the Exerciſe of his Reaſon. - But by a Scruple of Cin- 
nabar alone, exhibited thrice a Day, for ten Days ſucceſſively, he 
was, without any other Recfiedies, effectually reſtored to his 
former Health. [I ſhall not, at greater Length, inſiſt upon the 
ſpeedy and ſurpriſing Relief, which, by this Method, has been 
afforded in epileptic Caſes, leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected to over-do 
my Encomiums on Cinnabar ; which, when exhibited in proper 
Caſes, and in ſufficient Doſes, repeated according to the Circum- 
ſtances of the Patient, will always prove efficacious. Bur I muſt 
here obſerve, that, by the prepoſterous and ill-grounded Cow- 
ardice of many, eſpecially in determining the ſes of Medi- 
cines, it happens, that the Obſtinacy of chronical Diſeaſes is ſo 
rarely ſubdued by the Efficacy of Medicines; which, conſidering 
the icanty Doſes in which they are exhibited, is almoſt none at 
all, but rather blunted, and wearied out by a tedious Expecta- 
tion. But, at the fame time, unleſs the Cauſe of the Diſorder is 
removed, the Patient can never, by theſe Means, be reſtored to 
Health. | 

But as Cinnabar only produces its due Effects, when exhibited 
in large Doſes often repeated, fo it cannot be endur'd in fo large 
Quantities, but by choſe whole Primz Viz are ſufficiently ſtrong ; 
for, if the Fibres of the Stomach and Inteſtines are flaccid, and de- 
ſtitute of their due Tone, and conſequently their periſtaltic Mo- 
tion impait'd, the accumulated Cinnabar, which, by means of 
the Mucus, adheres to the Sides of theſe Parts, greatly oppreſſes 
them. Beſides, as the Mercury is ſo fixed by the Subſtance of 
the Sulphur, 'which, when throughly melted by the Force of 
Fire, is intimately mixed with its ſmalleſt Globules, Cinnabar is, 
for this Reaſon, ſomewhat ſlow and languid in removing obſti- 
nate chronical Diſorders. For which Reaſon, in Caſes of this 
Nature, we juſtly prefer to Cinnabar an extemporaneous Mix- 
ture of Mercury and Sulphur, which, on account of irs Colour, 
is called Æthiops Mineral; for the Sulphur, which, in ſuch a 
Mixture, is interſperſed and mixed wich all the Globules of the 
Mercury, prevents the Acceſs of acrid Salts, and, at the ſame 
time, becauſe it is not ſo firmly mixed, and intimately colliquated 
with them, does not ſo powerfully bind up, and check their Mo- 
bility and ating Quality, as in the Cinnabar. Beſides, 
Mchiops Mineral is, by Mayern and Harris, extol'd not only for 
killing Worms, but, alſo, for removing Cachexies, Scurvies pro- 
ceeding from a cold Cauſe, and even a Lues Venerea, or other 
Diſorders which — — the reſolvent Efficacy of Mercury; in 
which Caſes, a ſmall Doſe of it produces happier Effects, than can 
be obtained by far larger Quantities of Cinnabar, eſpecially if, in 
preparing it, we uſe pure and native Sulphur dropping from ſub- 
terraneous Caverns, reviouſly deprived of its redundant Acid, 
and rendered more ſubtile by repeated Sublimations with Quick- 
lime. By which means it may be fo corrected and exalted, as 
to prove a far more powerful Reſolvent, and Sudorific, than rhe 
common and more impure Species of Sulphur, When mixed, 


therefore with the Mercury duly depurated by boiling in Wax, 


and Sublimation, with a large Quantity of Quick · lime, it affords 
a Medicine at once highly fafe and efficacious. 

The other phy Corrections, and Elaborations, of Mer- 
cury, which paſs under various pompous Names, and are pro- 
— recommended, are ſo incredibly numerous, that it 
would be too tedious to enumerate the various Species of preci - 
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pitated Mercury alone. Beſides, ſo few of them anſwer the great 
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Encomiums beſtow'd on them by their boaſting Authors, — 
many reſpects, crude Mercury, mix d with Sugar for internal 
Purpoſes, or with proper Ointments for Unction, is poſſeſſed of 
a leſs draſtic Quali'y, and often produces more happy Effects. 
"Tis, therefore, ſuperfluous to mae alaborious Diſquiſition into 
the Natures of each of theſe Preparations, ſince, from what has 
been ſaid, we may eaſily form 'a judgment of their reſpective 
Qualities. Moſt of the Compoſitions of Mercurial Medicines, 
deſtin'd for internal Uſe, which are at preſent known, agree in 
the moſt material and important Circumſtances ; and the whole 
of the Affair conſiſts in this, that the Mercury, whether by itielf, 
or previouſly amalgamated with other metallic Bodies, be dif- 
ſolved by acid and corroſive Menſtruums, and afterwards, by 
Precipitation with Salts of an oppoſite Nature, or by an Abitra- 
Ction of the acid Menſtruums, depriv'd of its Mobility, and re- 
duced to a Powder. But, when treated in this manner, it an- 
ſwers neither of the Ends, which ought o be obtained by the 
Preparation ; for the Spiculze of the cauſtic Menſtruums are in- 
mately mixed with the Globules of the Mercury, io that they 
cannot afterwards be ſeparated by any Elutriations,, however 
frequent, or by Deflagrations with Spirit of Wine; and, conſe- 
ſequently, cannot be Giveſted of that corroſive and draſtic Qua- 
liry, which the Mercury, by that means, acquires. If the Mer- 
cury, rather contaminated than corrected in this manner, is taken 
internally, it generally excites a ſudden Salivation, violent Purg- 
ings, impetuous Vomitings, or Eroſions in the Primæ Viz, and 
other Parts, not without a manifeſt — of future and greater 
Misfortunes. But moſt of the laborious Preparations of Mercury 
have a Tendency to excite theſe violent Commotions; and fuck 
as are of an oppoſite Nature, as they are very few, ſo, if they 
produce any —_ internally, theſe are not owing to 
the Efficacy of the Menſtruums, and cauſtic Salts, by which means 
a draſtic Quality muſt neceſſorily be excited; but as they are 
joined with ſuch Bodies, as, by interpoling themſelves between 
the Globules of the Mercury, check their [mpetus, hinder the 
Combination of the Salts, and by this means prevent Commo - 
tions in the Body, they act in a ſalutary Manner. | 
Bur the Bodies which produce this Effect, and are commo- 
diouſly mixed with Mercury, are highly pure Metals, no ways 
unfriendly to the Conſtitution, ſuch as pure Gold and Tin, which 
excellently check the Violence ot Mercury, as is ſufficiently ob- 
vious from frequent Obſervation, and eſpecially from the Effects 
of the Mercurius Diaphoreticus Fovialis, which is moſt properly 
prepared thus: With Laminæ ot pure Britiſb Tin, and Mercu 
well depurated, an Amalgama is made without Fire. From this 
— placed in a glaſs Retort, a ſufficient Quantity of the Spi- 
rit of Nitre is drawn by means of a Sand-heat. The whitiſhPowder, 
remaining in the Bottom of the Retort after the Abſtraction of the 
Spirit, is to be edulcorated as well as poſſible with Rain- water; 
in order to obtain which End the more effectually, Spirit of Wine 
is to be frequently deflagrated upon the Powder, that by this 
means the Spiculæ of the Menſtruum, adhering to it, may be the 
better drawn out, and afterwards the more eaſily receiv'd into 
the warm Water. But that the Spiculz of the corroſive Men- 
ſtruum which cannot be carry'd off by Elutriation, may be de- 
ſtroy'd, the Powder is for ſome Hours to be carefully trituſated 
on a Marble, pouring on it, at proper Intervals, a ſufficient 
Quantity of the Liquor of fix'd Nitre. And this Trituration is 
to be repeated three times, the Powder being ſuffer'd io become 
dry before each time; and, laſtly, the dry'd Matter is to be pur 
into warm Water, and the Powder which ſubſides, collected for 
Uſe. This Prepata ion rarely or never excites a Salivation, un- 
leſs when it is exhibited in too large a Doſe, or its Uſe is too long 
perſiſted in; but, in a far ſmaller Doſe than Cinnabar, it gene- 


rally exerts its Efficacy by ſomewhat increaſing inſenſible Perſpi- 


ration, or by exciting Sweats, if a proper Regimen is obſerved; 
for the Sulphur of the Tin, the Preſence of which is diſcovered 
by its kindling with Nitre, in the Subtilty of its Parts, far ex- 
ceeds the common Sulphur, or the impure Sulphur of Antimony, 
uſed in the Preparation of Cinnabar ; in conſequence of which, 
it not only checks the exceſſive Impetus of the Mercurial Glo- 
bules, but alſo prevents the Acceſs of acrid Salts, whilſt, at the 
ſame time, it does not ſo effectually fix and obtund the pene- 
trating Quality of the Mercurial Globules, as the coarſer Sul- 
phur does in Cinnabar. 
But, if in the room of Tin we ſubſtitute Gold, or at leaſt add 
a Portion of the latter ro the former, and intimately mix th 
with the Mercury, a Medicine will be produced, in Efficacy 
exceeding that laſt deſcrib'd ; for, as the Gold, in conſequence 
of irs being an homogeneous Subſtance, is eaſily and intimately 
mix d with the Mercury, ſo, by the conſiderable Weight of its 
minute Parts, interſperſed with its Globules, it heightens irs Vir- 
tues, and renders it more efficacious, whilſt it changes the too 
ſudden OT which the Mercurial Globules would otherwiſe 
excite in the human Body, into a more conftant, and, in conſe- 
quence of its Gravity, a more penetrating Action. - Beſides, Gold 
is only capable of being acted upon, and diflolved, by the moſt 
powerful Menſtruums, ſuch as Aqua Regia; in conſequence of 
which, when united with Mercury, it prevents that Acceſs of 
acrid Salts, which otherwiſe readily happens in the * the 
uman 


human Body; which means it excellently prevents the violent 
— N would otherwiſe be excited. Various Mix- 
tures of Gold with Mercury are contrived, in order to reduce 
them to the Form of a Powder: But the leaſt expenſive Method 
is this; Hungarian, or any other Species of pure Gold, is to be 
diſſolved in Aqua Regia. Into this Solution a proper Quantity of 
duly 3 Mercupy is to be gradually inſtill d. Upon this, 
the Gold, together with a Portion of the Mercury, is forthwith 
precipitated to the Bottom in the Form of a Powder, which, 
when the Menſtruum is poured off, is to be gathered, corrected 
by the Addition of ſome alcaline Liquor, and carefully edulcorated 
uent Elutriations, and Deflagrations of Spirit of Wine. 

But if a ſufficient Quantity of Aurum Fulminans, or, which is bet- 
ter, of that rediſh Powder precipitated by Water from a Solu- 
tion of Gold and Tin, is, by long Trituration, arid the Aſperſion 
of Water, duly mixed with white precipitated Mercury pre- 
viouſly well waſh'd, a Medicine is obtain'd of equal Efficacy with 
that laſt deſcribed, and generally leſs expenſive. Bur tho theſe 
Medicines are pretty efficacious, if duly exhibited, yer ſince, 
in theſe Preparations, the Gold is not intimately” mix d with the 
Mercury, but only adheres to the Surfaces of its Globules, as is 
evident from this, that by a moderate Fire the Mercury may be 
again ſeparated from it, and ſince Medicines of this kind cannot be 
erfectly diveſted of the Acidity of the corroſive Menſtruum, 
ence it happens, that, not agreeing well with delicate and tender 
Conſtiturions, they often excite a Salivation, the of a far milder 
and more gentle Kind, than thoſe raiſed by the Compoſitions of 
crude Mercuty. For this Reaſon the Chymiſts have earneſtly 
deſired ſuch a Correction of Mercury, as, without the Addition 
of corroſive Menſtruums, might be commodiouſly carry d on 
by the moderate Action of Fire, and conſiſt in its intimate Mix- 
ture with Gold; which End may ſo commodiouſly be obtained 
by the Method preſently to be laid down, in ſuch a manner, 
that the Mercury, its former Texture being chang d, is converted 
into an highly-fix'd Powder of a rediſh purple Colour, and not 
eaſily to be reduced to its conſtituent Parts. *Tis to no Purpoſe 
to object, that this Powder, in conſequence of its fix d Nature, 
can produce no conſiderable Effects on the human Body; for 
tho? it is Proof againſt the Action of the Fire, and tho* the Tex- 
ture of the Gold uſed in preparing it is ſo firm, as to reſiſt the 
Influence of corroſive Menſtruums, yet, by the Mercury, pre- 
viouſly exalted in a proper manner, and rendef'd more ſpirituous, 
the firmeſt Coheſion of Gold may be thoroughly diffolved, and, 
by a ſubſequent Digeſtion, its minuteſt Parts ſo united with the 
lobules of the Mercury, that from this mutual Coalition there 
may be produced a concreted Subſtance, not only capable of 


being quickly exagitated by the gentleſt Heat of the Body, but, 
alſo,” ToduGtive of very fin lar Effects, by no means to be ob- 
tained by the other Corrections of Mercury, as is ingeniouſly 


demonſtrated by Stahl in Notis ad Poterium, in the following 
Words: Tho? very few Remedies of ſingular Efficacy are pre- 
<« par'd with Gold, yet this Metal is of great Uſe and Service 
« in the Preparation of an highly efficacious Medicine, if it is 
te reduc'd to a due Temperament by a ſtrict and intimate 
& Union wich Mercury, which abounds with an highly active 
& mineral Spirit; for the fixed Subſtance of the Gold receives 
© the highly minute Particles of the Mercury into its Pores; 
& © that an equable Harmony and Proportion betwixt them is 
cc produc'd: Hence, in my Opinion, nothing is a more proper 
Dorrottce for Mercury than Gold, whilſt, at the ſame time 
cc nothing exalts, actuates, and increaſes the medicinal Virtues 
« of Gold, ſo effectually as E ; 
In order, therefore, to produce a ſtable and permanent Mix- 
ture of Gold with Mercury, the firſt thing neceſſary is, to 
ſeparate from the latter, that Mineral Earth, wich which bit 
abounds, and is, as it were, Joaded, that by this means the 
ethereal Fluid may afterwards act more forcibly on the more 
pure and ſubtile Globules of the Mercury, and, by forcing 
them effectually into the Pores of the Gold, mix them intimately 
with the pure Earth contain'd in that Metal. The Mercury pre- 
rd in this manner is ſometimes call'd Virgin Mercury; and 
at other times diſtinguiſhed by the Epithers animated, and phi- 
loſophical. Tho? this 2 is with great Expences prepared 
in different Methods by the Chymiſts, yet we ſhall not pretend 
to form a Judgment of any of them. That Method, however, 
deſcrib d, tho” in myſtical Terms, by the Author who aſſumes 
the Name of Philaletha, in bis Introitus apertus ad occluſum 
Regis Palatium, and from him, as the Literati think, tho ſome, 
what more diſtin&tly, taken by the Author of Ripleus Redivivus, 
is found to anſwer upon making the Experiment; and is, there- 
fore, highly celebrared by the more skilful Chymiſts. Bur, as 
the myſtical Style of theſe Authors is not to be comprehended 
without ſome Thought and Conſideration, I ſhall, in plain and 
intelligible Language, give the Deſcription of animated Mer- 
cury, communicated by Srabl, and which, from — 5 own Ex- 
tence, I have found to be accurate and juſt. is Author, 
then, orders common Quickſilver to be amalgamated with 
enuine Martial Regulus of. Antimony, (for the common ſort 
not attract the ſmalleſt Particle of Iron) by means of the 
tuo Doves of Diana, which many of the myſtical Chymiſts 
Vor. IL 
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fake to be two Parts of Silver; to which 2 
haps induc'd, by ſome imaginary and hieroglyphical ogy 
between Silver and Doves, or, perhaps, by Authority of 
Alexander Suchtenins, who formerly attempted the Correction 
of this Species of Mercury, as we may ſee in his Tracer. de 
Antim. 2, But oth and eſpecially Becher, in Szpplement. 
Phyf Subterr. aſſert, that by theſe two Doves are meant two 
Salts, alcaline Salt, for Inſtance, and Sal Ammoniac. Both theſe 

pinions are ble to Reaſon, and confirm'd 
ence; but the Proceſs will proceed more expeditiouſly, if one 
Part of Regulus of Antimony, and two Parts of Silver, are 
melted by means of Fire; and if to theſe, when _— 
we add cury, with a due Quantity of theſe Salts; 
thus make an Amalgama. Then the Amalgama is to be 
— triturated in a glaſs Mortar, pouring upon it, at r 
Intervals, a ſufficient Quantity of Rain-water ; which by t 
means becomes black, and, when pour'd off, exhibirs a Powder 
of the ſame Colour, which, when kindled, diffuſes a ferid 
Smell, tho? Salts were not usd in the Amalgamation. But 
this Trituration, with frequent Aﬀuſions of the Rain-water, is 
to be continued, till all the Regulus of Antimony is ſo effectu- 
ally waſh'd off, that nothing but the pure Amalgama is left. 
Atter this, the Amalgama is to be put into a glaſs Retort, and 
the Mercury abſtracted by a Sand-hear. By this means the pure 
Silver is left in the Bottom of the Retort ; and this Silver, when 
mixed with the Regulus of Antimony, is again to be amalge- 
mated by the Addition of the Salts, afrerwards depurated 
the like T. ituration, and laſt of all diftil'd. hen the 
Meaſures are repeated for at leaſt ſeven or nine times, a much 
more pure and ſubtile Mercury is afforded, which not only acts 
more powerfully upon other Metals, bur, alſo, produces more 
conſpicuous and ſalutary Effects on the human Body. The 
Mercury -muſt be exalted in this manner, in order to render 
it fit for the Preparation of this celebrated and efficacious Me- 
dicine. This Diſcovery, tho? originally made and perfected by 
Experimenrs, is nevertheleſs ſupported by Reaſons, which greatly 
illuſtrate it; for whilſt the Martial Regulus of Antimony is, 
by its Colloquition, intimately mixed with the minuteſt Glo- 
bules of the Silver, the Subſtance of that Fluid, which was 
before ſmooth and poliſh'd, is, by the angular and irregular 
Parts of the Regulus, ſo chang'd, that the minuteſt Parts of the 
Silver not only acquire unequal Surfaces, but, alſo, have their 
Interſtices render'd ſmaller, into which when the Mercury is, 
by a due Amalgamation, and the mutual Conflict of the 90 
violently and impetuouſly forc'd, the groſs and impure Earth 
the Mercury is, as it were, ſeparated,” and torn from its Adhe- 
ſion with the other Parts; and is afterwards, when the Globules 
of the Mercury enter ſmaller and more tortuous Pores, to be 
abſterg'd and remov'd ; together with the heterogeneous - Parts 
of the Regulus, by means of frequent Triturations and Waſhs 
ings. The Mercury produc'd by this laborious 9 
is to be afterwards added to pure Gold; to one Part o con 
three or four, or (according to Philaletha) only two Parts 
Mercury, are to be united and join'd by the common Method 
of Amalgamation. After this, the Amalgama is to be put into a 
my Phial wich a flat Bottom, that the Heat may act on a 
arger Surface. Then the Phial, when the groſſer Air is ex- 
hauſted, leſt, being expanded by the Heat, it ſhould burſt the 


Veſſel, is to be hermetically ſeal'd ; and, in that Species of Fur- 


nace cail'd Athanor, expoſed to a proper Digeſtion, for ſeven, or 
even nine ſolar Months, — gradually proceeding from 
a fainter to a ſtronger Degree of Fire. As in this Digeſtion 
the Whole of the Affair conſiſts, ſo, if it is pe made, the 
Amalgama will be gradually converted into a rediſh Powder; 
which, during the firſt Months of the Digeſtion, is not ſo cor- 
rected, but that it will excite Fluxes or Salav tions, eſpe- 
cially in tender Conſtitutions. But by a protrafted Digeſtion 
it is ſo 22 and diveſted of all its draſtic Qualities, that 
the fixed Powder produc'd by it may be ſafely exhibited to 
the Quantity of two, three, or four Grains for a Doſe, and 
thus perſiſted in for ſome Days; fo that thoſe of the moſt 
delicate Conſtirutions have no Reaſon to be afraid of having 
a Salivation, or any of the Commotions produc'd by the Prepa- 
rations of crude Mercury, excited by it. 

This Exaltation and Correction of Mercury is, therefore, the 


moſt proper and agreeable to the Principles of rational Chy- 
_—_y as this Method is claſs'd among the more abſtruſe 
and ſacred Myſteries, tis, alſo, ſo highly eſteem d by the curious 


and induſtrious Part of the Chymiſts, that they have judg'd 
Mercury, thus animated, neceſſary to the Diſcovery of 

Philoſophers Stone: Bur, ſtruck with Terror at the Fate of 
others, who have wrote on this Subject, I ſhall only conſider 
the medicinal Uſes of Mercury thus prepar'd, which are nog 
only very conſiderable in themſelves, but, alſo, ſuperior to 
thoſe of other Medicines. For this Reaſon it has, by ſeveral 
eminent Phyſicians, been with uncommon Succeſs preſcrib'd 
for various obſtinate Diſeaſes, which would not yi 
Efficacy of other Medicines. Thus, as I have been inform'd by 
Stahl it was frequenily ordered by Crelles, an eminent and 
_— Practitioner. The Efficacy alſo of this m 
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animated Mercury was at Hall often happily experienced by the 
celebrated Ch met Hochgreff, oy in ſubduing thoſe Re- 
hes of Mercury, Quartan Fevers, and Gouts: So that 
who labour'd long under the former, and one afflicted 
with it for four Y ears ſucceſſively, were, by a few Doſes of this 
Medicine, reſtor'd to perfect Health and Eaſe : But, among the 
gouty Patients, who were by means of this Medicine quickly 
cur'd, we may juſtly reckon a certain Man, who, being miſera- 
bly rack d with fix'd arthritic Pains, and Contractions of his 
Limbs, was perfectly reſtor d ro his former Health, without 
ever having had a Relapſe. The Succeſs of Croeffelivs, in 
curing the Gout with Mercury thus fix d, may be ſeen in Append. 
ad Miſcell. Nat. curioſ. and confirm'd by unexceptionable Wit- 
neſſes that is, the Perſons cur'd. With reſpect to this, the Reader 
may conſult that Work, intituled, E piſtols de Curata Podagra 
per D. Andream Cnoeffelium,Gorlitz;i, 1644. Theſe Inſtances ſuffi- 
ciently prove, that the Encomiums beſtow'd on this Medicine 
are not groundleſs and overdone, but ſupported by Experience ; 
So that there is no manner of Doubt, but that, without an 
Dread of Danger, this Medicine is capable of producing ſuc 
ſalutary Effects in obſtinate Diſorders, if really curable, as can 
neither be obtain'd by any other Remedies of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdom hitherto known, nor by a Mercurial Saliva- 
tion, which is not only harſh, and attended with violent and often 
dangerous Commotions, but is, alſo, frequently highly tedious. 


The Uſe of the ſolar animated Mercury is preferable to a Sali- 


vation, becauſe it may be gratefully exhibited to the moſt 
delicate Conſtitutions in a due manner, and ſmall Doſes, 
ovided it is once or twice a Day taken, and its Uſe per- 
ſted in, according to the Circumſtances of the Patient ; 
which may be done in a ſufficiently grateful manner, if the 
Doſe is mix'd with Conſerve of Roſes, or any other agreeable 
Conſerve, without tbe Uſe of any other Medicines. But, be- 
fore the Exhibition of this Preparation, the Primæ Viz muſt be 
freed from thoſe Sordes, which might prevent the Efficacy of 
the Medicine, by 2 whoſe Efficacy is heighten d by 
a gently ſtimulating refinous Purgative; fince draſtic Purga- 
tives, as they are rarel Pong they are always prejudicial, 
in the Beginning of a Cure: Prime Viz may, alſo, accord- 
ing to the Situation of the Patient, be freed from the Sordes 
contain'd in them, by a Vomit ; which, however, is not to be 
exhibited without the previous Uſe of faline and inciding Medi- 
cines. When this Medicine is taken, after ſuch a previous 
Preparation of the Body, „tis proper to drink after it ſome 
warm — Liquor; ſuch as Tea, Coffee, an Infuſion of 
Pauls Betony, or a Decoction of Sarſaparilla, and China, 
heighten'd by Saſafras- bark. Theſe diluting Liquors make the 
Medicine exert its proper Efficacy, render the Body perſpirable, 
and receive the ſaline Sordes, diſengag d by the Force and nergy 
of the Medicine, and which, being diſpers'd in them, ma 
without any Violence afterwards eliminated from the y 
thro* proper Emunctories, y ro thro' the Pores of the 
Skin, provided they are kept ſufficiently open by due Regimen, 
in which, by proper Clo the external Cold is excluded 
without inducing an intolerable and troubleſome Hear, and 
the whole Body js preſerved in a gentle and moiſt Warmth ; for 
profuſe Sweats are ſo far from being neceſſary, or productive 
of happy Effects, in the Cure of almoſt all chronical Diſeaſes, 
that they rather exhauſt the Strength, already roo much 
impair'd in the Courſe of a {flow Diſorder. But, if ſuch 
Sweats are forc'd, and, as it were, extorted, as they often 
are, the greateſt Misfortunes, —— I of Infarctions 
of the Viſcera, are to be dreaded. With reſpect to this, 
the Reader may conſult various Paſſages of Sylvius in Prax, 
Med. but eſpecially Append. Trad. 3. Let all violent and 
ſudden Commotions, therefore, be avoided, as much as poſſi- 
ble; and, as this Medicine is not productive of ſuch Effects, 
the viſcid and peccant Matter will not, by one or two Doſes 
of it, which Quacks affirm of their Medicines, be ſubdued and 
eliminated ; but muſt be conquer'd by the continual and unin- 
terrupted, tho mild and gentle, Action of it. Thus, tho Lacas 
Toxzi, Phyſician to Pope Innocent the Twelfth, in his Praxis 
Medica, aſſerts, that by Mercury thus fix d, exhibited only ſeven 
times, he totally remoy'd a Lues Venerea, and a Quartan Fever, 
without being ſo arrogant, as to call his Veracity into Queſtion, 
I muſt only ſay, that I can hardly believe, that in cold Cli- 
mates, ſuch as are more Northerly, and where, in chronical 
Diſorders, there is ſuch a Viſcidity and Redundance of the 
cant Huwours, the like Effect can be fo ſpeedily, and in ſo 
ew 1 by this Medicine. Such an happy and ſalu- 
tary E will, bowever, without any Violence to the Patient, 
be much accelerated, if, after the repeated Uſe of the Medicine 
for ſome Days, we . balſamic and ſaline ſulphureous 
Medicines, the moſt confiderable and efficacious of which are 
Stabls Elixir, Balſamicum; or the Spiritus oleoſus, prepar d 
according to the Directions of Sylviur, and accommodated to 
the Situation of the Patients: And certainly a moderate Doſe of 
theſe,” daily taken between BIO 2606 duly perſiſted in, calmly 
accelerates the Cure of chronical Diſorders; an Effect not to be 
produc'd by more violent Means: For, as the languid Digeſtion 
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is by this means promoted, the Chyle, before not ſufficien 
ſubdu'd, and, by its Viſcidity, cnt the Humours, 7 
corrected, and, as it were, th'd up, in 
ſtances. The vital Energy and Turgeſcence of the Humour 
before ſuppreſs'd, and, as it were, ſuffocated, by their preter- 
natural Lentor, is ſo animated with freſh Vigour, that the 
Fomes of the obſtinate Diſorder is thereby ſeaſonably deſtroy d, 
eſpecially if the Efficacy of the Midicines is back'd by a proper 


imen. 
But, however eaſily the rich and proſperous Part of Mankind 
may be able to ſupport the Continuation of a Cure attempted - 


by this ſolar Mercury, yet thoſe who are ſtraitened in their 
ircumſta can by no means afford the Expences neceſſa- 
ry for ſuch a Courſe; for which Reaſon, I think they may, at 


a far cheaper Rate, have the ſame Ends anſwered by the Mercu- 


rius Diaphoreticus Fovialis : And in this Sentiment I am con- 
firmed, not only by the Experiments made by skiltul Phyſicians, 
but, alſo, by the Compoſition of the Medicine, in which every 


thing is calculated for promoting the fame Ends with Mercury. 


As the Operation of this Medicine is ſomewhat more quick and 
ſpeedy than that of ſolar animated Mercury, ſo, when it is ex- 
hibited in large Doſes, in thoſe Diſorders, where there is a vio- 
lent Intempetature of er ſuch as a Lues Venerea, and 
a Scurvy, it excites a Kind of Salivation; yet this Salivation, 
unleſs excited by improper Doſes of it, is ſo gentle, as hardly to 
be perceived by the Patients, or, at leaſt, is ſupported without 
any Trouble. But in other Caſes, where there is not ſuch a 
large _—_ of acrid Humours, but rather an Immobili:y and 
Spiſſitude of the Juices, it promotes the Cure without a Sali- 
vation, a Circumſtance peculiar to itſelf. Beſides, a Diſcharge 
of the Saliva, excited by this Medicine, may almoſt be uni- 
verſally prevented, if the Cauſes concurring to it are only ſea- 
ſonably checked and removed. And ſince, only by the Acceſs of a 
violent Acrimony, the Medicine can be ſo heightened, as 
to excite any Degree of a Salivation, this can never happen in 
the Maſs of Humours, where the Acrimony is not ſo diſengaged 
and intenſe, that it can attack and mix itſelf with the Globules 
of Sy ſheathed up in the pure Sulphur of the Tin: But, 
if ſuch a Misfortune can happen any-where, it muſt be in the 
Prime Viz, which in moſt chronical Diſorders, beſides other 
Sordes, are alſo loaded with a large Quantity of acid Humours: 
And, ſince the Medicine is for a conſiderable time lodged in the 
Prime Viz, it may more eaſily aſſume a droſſy Quality in them, 
than in the Maſs of Blood. In order to prevent this 
theſe Sordes are, before the Uſe of the Medicine, to be, 
as effectually as poſlible, removed by mild and proper Cathar- 
tics of a gummous and reſinous Nature, ſuch as Galbanum, 
Ammonial, Bdellium, and Maſtich, rendered ſomewhat brisker 
by a proper Quantity of red Myrrh, and a ſmall Quantity of 
the Extractum Aloeticum of Ludovicus ; for theſe Subſtan 
inous Parts, embrace the Aci 


by their gummous and mucilagin 
of the Primæ Viz, and fo ſheath up and obtund its Spicula, 
that it may be gently carried off without any violent Symptoms, 
which, in Caſes of this Nature, are excited by more draſtic 
reſinous Subſtances. 
tic, repeated according to the Condition of the Patient, the 
Medicine is to be exhibited in Conjunction with temperate 
earthy Subſtances; which, as they more quickly abſorb the 
Acid, than the Mercury corrected with the Sulphur of the Tin, 
ſo, by keeping it free from all foreign Acrimony, they render 
it capable of exerting its mild and genile But if, by 
the Addition of the abſorbent Powders, the Bulk of the Me- 
dicine, and much more its Continuation, ſhould prove uneaſy, 
in the Morning, and, if 'tis neceſſary, in the Evening, we may 
exhibit a Doſe of the Diaphoretic Mercury alone, from fix to ten 
Grains, but no more; and, when the Patient goes to Bed, let 
him take a ſufficient Doſe of the abſorbent Powders, that is, 
from two Scruples to one Dram, in ſome proper aqueous Ve- 
bicle. But the mild and gentle Operation of this Medicine 
will be the more effectually promoted, and a Salivation entirely 
prevented; if, by a proper Regimen, the Body is kept duly 
warm, or, in pro Ces a mild Sweat for ſome Hours is pro- 
moted by now- and - then exhibiting Sudorifics of a neutral Kind, 
ſuch as the Spiritus Alexipharmacus Buſſii Correctus, the ſuc- 
cinated Liquor of Hartſhorn, and the Bezoardic Tincture, with- 
out an Acid. Theſe, when ſeaſonably interpoſed between = 
Doſes of the Mercury, for the moſt part, by one mild anc 
gentle Sweat, removet ng Salivation, as is obvious from 
the Obſervations of many practical Phyſicians; much more 
might a Salivation, if it was to be produced by the Uſe of the 
Mercurius Diaphoreticus Jovialis, a Medicine ſufficiently cor- 
rected, be prevented by this means. As this Medicine, there- 
fore, when exbibited in the Manner now directed, is entirely 
diveſted of all draftic Qualities, ſo it may confidently be pre- 
ſcribed even in a ſcorbutic Intemperature, h of a pre 
violent Kind, ſince it is much more ſafe than Preparations 
crude Mercury, which, as alſo a Salivation, are not only inno- 
cent, but, alſo, ſalutary, in a Scurvy, if we may believe Wilks 
and Lentilius, in the Paſlages alread quoted ; though, at the ſame 
time, I ſee no neceſſity for raſhly imitating their * 
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ſe balſamic Sub- 


After the previous Uſe of ſuch a Cathar. 


But if, in Caſes of this Nature, any one is afraid to uſe the dia- 
pboretic Mercury, now mentioned, he may have recourſe to 
another, though not ſo efficacious, yet no contemptible Mer- 
curial Preparation, which we call Æthiops Mineral: And, in- 
deed, this Medicine is fo fortified againſt the Acceſs of an 
Acid, that, like other Preparations of crude Mercury, it does not 
er Beitr of Verdegriſe, though their delay ſhould be beighten 
or Spirit erdegriſe, h their Acidi d ighren- 
ed by ſome Quantity of the Spirit of Vitriol: Beſides, it is ſo 
mild, and ſo effectually diveſted of every draſtic Quality, that 
Children afflicted with Worms are, without any Diſadvantage, 
capable of bearing repeated, and ſometimes large Doſes of it. 
From ten to fifteen Grains of this Medicine may therefore 
ſafely be exhibited to a Perſon in the Flower of his Age; and, 
if in obſtinate Diſeaſes it ſhould operate in too languid a Man- 
ner, the Efficacy of each Doſe may be previouſly augmented, 
by adding to it a Grain or two of the Sulphur Antimonii Co- 
nerdingiani, or ſome other more diaphoretic Sulphur of Anti- 
mony, which is generally made without the Aſſiſtance of a pre- 
cipitating Liquor. The Reguline Parts of this Preparation, in- 
Fo _ and. n with a> A — — 
phur, by a proper Stimulus, ſo augment cacy of thi 
Medicine, gp ſmall Doſe of it is capable of producing Ef- 
fects, otherwiſe in vain expected from larger Quantities of it. 
Among the great Number of Mercurial Medicines I reckon the 
three laſt-mentioned, not only the moſt 8 ly corrected, but 
alſo the moſt efficacious, only with this Difference, that I give 
the Preference to the ſolar animated Mercury; but, when it 
cannot be had, I ſubſtitute, in its room, the Mercurius Dia- 
— 5 re And to tender and delicate Patients _ 
propriate Æthiops Mineral, a Medicine, which, though y 
red, is yet preferable to many far more laborious Com- 
ions. 

As the Brevity of our will not allow us to give a 
long Catalogue of the chronical Diſeaſes, in which theſe Me- 
dicines are proper; or to ſpecify when, to whom, in what Man- 
ner, and at what Time, they are to be exhibited, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that tis agreed upon by almoſt all Phyſicians, whe- 
ther antient or modern, that the Fomes of moſt, if not of all 
chronical Diſorders, conſiſts in a Lentor, Mucidity, Spiſſitude, 
tenacious Viſcidity, or whatever other Names different Au- 
thors have been pleaſed to give to the Immobility of the Hu- 
mours: For as by the due Tranſpreſſion, and equable Circula- 
tion of the Humours, through the ſolid Parts, the due Fluidity 
of the former is preſerved, the Secretion of the recrementitious 
Parts, through proper Emunctories, promoted, and in a Word, 
the Vigour of the whole Body maintained; ſo, when this Cir- 
culation, the moſt fimple, though the principal Inſtrument in 

rving Life and Health, becomes languid, the Humeurs 
ome concreted and inſpiſſated, the faline, acid, and ſulphu- 
reous Sordes, or whatever elſe of a recrementitious Nature is 
derived from our Aliments, cannot be ſufficiently diſengaged, 
much leſs thrown off by proper 2 — ſince the Impulſe 
of the Humours to that is low and id; for which Rea- 
ſon they are 2 infarcted and obſtructed. As, therefore, 
the defective and languid Motion of the Blood is the principal 
Cauſe of chronical Diſorders, ſo the Faults of the Humours are 
beſt, and moſt naturally, corrected, by reſtoring the Circulation 
to its due and natural State. But fince by a brisk and ſudden 
Commotion no happy Effects are produced, and ſince a more 
conſtant and mild Motion is neceſſary, ſuch as I have demon- 
ſtrated may be produced by the Mercurial Remedies above- 
mentioned, tis ſufficiently obvious, how efficacious theſe muſt 
be, even in the Beginnings of chronical Diſorders, ſuch as a 
Cachexy, for -Inſtance, or a Scurvy proceeding from a cold 
Cauſe, and their Conſequences, which are Accumulations of 
the Lymph, and painful Infarctions of various Parts, which tend 
to a Corruption. Theſe Medicines are, alſo, higbly efficacious in 
obſtinate chronical Fevers, and arthritic Diſorders, eſpecially 
thoſe of the cold Kind, or ſuch as are accompanied with ſerous 
Tumors of the Part affected; in long-protracted Head-achs, and 
that Diſorder called Clavus, from its being fixed in a particular 
Part of the Head; in various cutaneous Diſorders, fuch as a 
Lues Venerea, violent leches, Impetigos, the Elephantiaſis, and 
the 38 when not arifing from ſtony Concretions 
in the bladder, or biliary Ducts; in the various Species 
of Dropfies, and cxdematous Tumors, eſpecially when produced 
by long Obſtructions of the Menſes, or —— of other 
uſual Evacuations, and not accompanied with any conſiderable 
Diſorder, or ſcirrhous Obſtructions, of the Viſcera; for as theſe 
can never be removed, a Cure can never be performed. But 
theſe Medicines are more efficacious, and uce their ſalutary 
Effects more quickly, in Diſorders of the Brain, 1 — 
the Accumulation and Stagnation of a peccant Lymph or | 
Theſe Mercurial Preparacions are alſo ſingularly efficacious in 
lethargic Diſorders of ſtanding, Epi and Palſies. They 

0 


for deſtro rms in Infants and Chil- 

e 
ilk and Pulſes uſe; but y for opening 

ſtructions of Meſeraic Glands; and conſequently remov- 


Im act upon the in Parts, without creating vio- | 


tle 
lent Commotions, which the tender Bodies of Infants are unable 
to bear. In ſuch Caſes, therefore, the Efficacy of theſe Mer- 
curial Preparations is ſufficiently obvious, from what has been 
ſaid. Bur, notwithſtanding the juſtly celebrated Efficacy of theſe 
Preparations, tis ſtill neceſſary, they ſhould be exhibited and 
preſcribed by a skilful Phyſician, who has carefully inveſtigated 
the Nature of the Diſorder, knows the moſt proper Seaſons of 
uſing them, and the Caſes in which they will prove beneficial. 
i go alſo, be conſidered, whether any Evacuation, together 
an univerſal Correction of the peccant Matter, is necef- 
— * and, if it ſhould, we muſt attentively diſcover what parti- 
ar Parts are moſt proper to have this Evacuation made by, 
that thus by a proper Regimen, and the due Interpoſitioa 
of Sudorifics, Diuretics, or Purgatives, this peccant Matter 
may be commodiouſly conveyed to theſe Parts. Theſe, and 
ſome others, are the general Cautions to be obſerved in the 
Cure of chronical Diſorders, and conſtitute the moſt important 
Part of Medicine. F. Hoffman. 


Dx. Cyerne's OriN tod or Mercury. 


Mercury, judiciouſly manag'd, ſeems to me to be the only true 
Panacea, and univetial Antidote, * by the wiſe, and boaſted 
of by pyrotechnical Enthuſiaſts. ercury ſeems pointed out 
and impreſled by the Signature God of Nature, for the 
Cure, at leaſt for the Relief, of imelligent Creatures, made 
miſerable by hereditary Diſeaſes, by natural Appetites irregularly 
indulged, by Ignorance, bad Example, and Frail:y, in the human 
Kind, eſpecially made ſo by high Food, and ſpirituous Liquors 
— [ will not tun into the ſubtle and too refined Quali- 
ties of this only ſecondary and true ſenſible Fluid in all Nature, 

which, though entertaining to Philoſophers, would be of little 
ſe in the Practice of Phyũc; our Senſes and Senſations bei 


ſo obtuſe, as to be little hurt by Indiviſibles or — | 


bur take thoſe that are manifeſt and inconteſtable, which are, 
firſt, Its Gravity, which is, at leaſt, fourteen times more than 
that of the other ſenſible Fluid in Nat that is, Water : 
From whence flows its Momentum and Force, in opening a 
Way to itſelf in all animal Tubes, where the Reſiſtance is les 
than its Force, or where the Aperture is naturally to be effected. 
Secondly, The Rotundity of its component Particles, which, in 
all Probability, holds to its very laſt and leaſt Particles; for to 
the leaſt inviſible Particle (when compreſs'd on a ſmogth po- 
liſhed Glaſs) it continues ſtill globular; and the leſs the Particle 
is, the more perfect the Spheres, ſo that its very leaſt Particles 
muſt, on that Account, be Spherules, as is evident by 
fine Microicopes. Thirdly, The Smoothneſs and conſequent 
Softneſs of theſe Particles on ſenſible animal Subſtances, t 
baving no Points to tear animal Fibres and Tubes, and by the 
Globolity touching them in a Point only; and this is evident 
from its great reflective Virtue, every the leaſt Globule bei 

a perfect Speculum. Fourthly, Its readil y — by t 
extreme Smalneſs of its Parts, the leaſt Impulſe; for, on the 
leaſt Compreſſure between ſmooth poliſh'd Glaſſes, it readily 
flies into perfect Spherules, innumerable, and inviſible even to 
the fineſt Glaſſes; fo that the leaſt Heat or Action puts it into 
Motion, as is evident from its Aſcent in glaſs Tubes, or in an 
Alembic, not ſo readily, indeed, as Water or Air, (for that were 


ſuppoling it to act contrary to the univerſal Law of Gravity) 


but by reaſon of this Smalneſs of its Particles, and its greater 
ee of Attraction, more readily in — to its Denlicy 
Gravity, than any other Fluid. Fifthy, Its greater Degree of 
attractive Force, and Adheſion to ſome Bodies or Particles of 
Matter more than to others, as to Gold, and Salts of all Kinds; 
which probably may ariſe from the Smalneſs of their Pores 
which can only receive and retain ſo ſmall Particles as thoſe of 
Mercury probably are. Thele are ſenſibly known and acknow- 
ledged Properties peculiar to Mercury, from whence all its great 
and falutary Effects on animal Bodies may be readily 1 
and render d intelligible, without running into Fineſſes and 
Subtilties; and theſe falutary Effects are, indeed, great and many. 
The great Art required to make Mercury the moſt uſeful, ſa- 
lutary, and benefici bly, in the ſeveral Caſes, is, firſt, to di- 
vide it into the ſ Particles poſſible, and then to unite it 
with ſome other m, which may keep theſe Particles ſepa- 
rated, and at a Diſtance, from one another, ſo as not to be 
readily united again into larger Globules or Cluſters ; which 
means it may be more eaſily introduced into the ſmalleſt Fibr 
and capillary Tubes, by the Force and Courſe of the Circulati 
to r them pervious, diſſolve their obſtructing Slime, 
cy out of the Habit by the common Sewer, (the Guts) 
or the Emunctory, urinary or irative Drains, which Qua- 
lities make the proper and ency of 1 above 
all other Medicines. When it is given crude, and in Subſtance, 
or in its £ Preparations; that is, without chymical Fire 
beyond all Doubt (us we duly fee by in dadhie EGects, and 


* 


e its viſible Appearance in Subſtance dn the Surface 
of the Skin) ſome of its {malleſt Parts, their Mobility, at- 
tractive Force to one another, and ready Aſcent, paſs through 
the whole Body, not only in the Courſe 6f Circulation, but 
even through the Sides of the Tubes themſelves, mm the 
Membranes and Parenchymatous Subſtance ; bur then this Effect 
is not ſo ſoon, ſo readily; and effectually, produced in the crude 
Subſtance, as in ſome of its Preparations, where it is minutely 
divided, and its Particles 0 4 and at a Diſtance, from 
the 


one another, to enter fi ſmall Tubes. Secondly, To 
endeavour to make the Medium of the Diviſion, this Cover 
and Shell of the Particles, and the Matter they are united with, 
as ſalutary and conducive to the Intention of the Cure as poſ- 
fible ; or to mix the Particles of the Mercury with ſome vege* 
table or mineral Subſtance, that has been found, by Experience, 
ſpecific in the Diſtemper given. This will be more plain, in 
running through ſome of the moſt common Preparations of 
ercury. 

There is ſcarce a Body, or Kind of Matter, with which Quick- 
filver, with Labour arid Art, may not be incorporated, or inti- 
mately mix'd. It may be united either with Salts by chymical 
Fires, as in Sublimate, Precipitate, Calomel, and the like; but 
as the Salts, when thus divided, have a ſtrong Stimulus, are ex- 
tremely active, and fo neceſſarily produce very violent Pains and 
Evacuations of all Kinds 3 data Porta, I think, they are ex- 
tremely dangerous in delicate Conſtitutions, and render Bowels ; 
eſpecially if they muſt be long continued, to alter the whole 

aſs, and perform the Cure of a great and ſtubborn Diftem- 
E All of this kind I call Mercuria's cum Stimulo. Secondly, 

r wich Sulphur, Antimony, Sugar-candy, Turpentine, Crabs- 
eyes, and the like; eſpecially ſuch Bodies as are harmleſs, and 
not violently active Medicines, and are not fo ready to run the 
Patient into great Evacuations, and conſequently more proper 
for tender Bowels, and weak Conſtitutions, when deſign'd as 
Alteratives. Sulphur in Æthiops, indeed, will gripe and purge 
there; but this is readily prevented, by joining equal Quantities 
of Crabs-eyes, Crocus Martis, Aſtringents, or proper teſtaceous 
Powders, which by their abſorbent Qu ity will make this an 
admirable, eaſy, and fafe Medicine, I think, above all others, if 
long continued, as J have often found with great Pleaſure. Na- 
tive and factitious Cinnabar, alfo, is as and eaſy as Sugar, 
but muſt be long continued to produce any ſenſible Benefit, 
being weak, though, of all the Preparations, it is the moſt 
proper, and will, at laſt, have the ſafeſt and beſt Effect on 
very {lender Habits, becauſe tender Conſtitutions are more eaſily 
alter d. The Alcaliſatus, by the ſtrong Friction required to 
unite the Mercury with the 'Crabs-eyes, divides it the moſt 
minutely ; and, by the natural Poroſity of the Crab's eyes, there 
are prepar'd Cellules to ſeparate and retain them aſunder, where- 
by it would be the moſt ſafe, active Preparation hitherto, I think, 
found out, but that, like Calomel, from its infinite Diviſion, 
and the Smalneſs of the Particles, it is apt to ſalivate, if given in 
any Quantity, without interſpers'd Cathartics : But every Pre- 

ration of Mercury hitherto in Uſe will do the ſame, except 
Ginnabar, and, therefore, muſt be watch'd. But, I think, the 
moſt effectual way of adminiſtring Mercury to a given Diſtem- 
pers is to unite and combine it, (by —· rubbing, or with 

ire) with that ſpecific Medicine, that has been found moſt 
effectual in that Diſeaſe: Thus, for Example, in the Scurvy, 
Gout, Eryſipelas, and cutaneous Defedations, plain Quickſilver 
Athiops, or Alcaliſatus, well rubbed into Gum Guaiacum, and 
joined to an Aloetic, will be found the moſt effectual Remedy: 
n Hyſterics, theſe, joined to Gum-pills, with an Aleotic or Ex- 
tract of the Bark, or of wild Valerian with Millepedes, theſe 
I ſay, in ſuch a Cale, will do great Matters. In Obſtructions of 
the Menſes, Athiops with Steel does excellently: In Inter- 
mittents Mercury, with Bark and Steel, either in Subſtance, in 
an Electuary; or in Pills, as with the Extract of the Bark and 
Salt of Steel: In an Inflammation of the Eyes, ÆEthiops with 
Millepedes, and the Lenitive Electuary, or the Electuarium Dia- 
caſſiæ cum Manna, joined with Milk of Sulphur; and the ſame 
in the Piles, or hæmorrhoidal Inflammations and Tumors: In 
the Eryſipelas, and every other Inflammation, and in Diſorders 
of the Stomach and Bowels, ZErhiops, or Alcaliſatus, with Rhu- 
barb, in Pills, or in an Electuary: In a Rheumatiſm, Athiops, 
or Alcaliſatus, with Gum Guaiacum, in large Doſes : In the Sci- 
atica, Achiops, or Alcaliſatus, with boiPd Turpentine : In the 
Jaundice, Æthiops, or Alcaliſatus, with Venice Soap, or the Sapo 
Philoſaphorum, and with Lime, or calcin'd Egg-ſhells: In an 
Anafarcaz or even beginning Aſcites, ZEchiops, or Alcaliſatus, 
with Reſina Jalapii; and fo in other chroni mpers. All 
I intend here, is, that, 2 Preparations of Mercury 
attenuate the Juices, and o bſtrutions, the moſt readily 
and effectually of u e nown, that then another Medicine 
or Medicines ma joined to it, that is known or acknow- 
ledged to be moſt effectual in the Diſeaſes given. I neither 
ſet down Forms, nor determine Concomitants: That muſt al- 

ways be under the Direction of the Phyſician in ordinary, 


without whom no one in their Senſes ought to venture on 


Mercury, either ſimple, or y how prepared; for it is either 


z divine Antidote, or may become dangerous by a wrong man- 
ner of uſing it, without due Regard to the G and the Pa- 
tient, as well as the Form. But, judiciouſly and properly ma- 
nag d, ponderous Medicines, and Mercurial Preparations, are 
not only the ſole univerſal Attenuants and Deobſtruents, but 
alſo, the moſt fitnple, natural, and efficacious Deſtroyers of Viſ- 
eidity and * or whatever ſaline Cachexy. Cheyne's Diſ- 
ERDASENGL. L cording to Fallopius 

Lit according to Fallopius. 

MERGEN. Coral. — | | 

 MERGUS. Offic. Bellon. des Oyſe. 180. Merganſer. Aldroy. 


Ornith. 285. Jonſ. de Avib. 97. Charlt. Exer. 101. Raii Ornith. 
3 35 Ejuſd. Synop. A. 134. Mergus ſerrati-roſtrum. Mer. Pin. 
8 3 Ofnith. 253. THE AND or DUN- 


This is a Fowl well known upon the Sea-coaſts. The Liver, 
of it, when ſtale, taken with Hydromel, in the Quantity of two 


 Liguls, is ſaid by Dioſcorides to expel the Secundines. Selur 


recommends the Liver roaſted, and taken with Oil, and a little 
Salt, as an excellent Remedy againſt the Conſequences of the 
Bite of a mad . The entire Bird, roaſted, is eſteem'd 
for a Leproſy, and Diſorders of the Spleen. The Blood is alexi- 
* and good againſt venomous Bites; and the Eggs are 

id to be a Remedy for a Dyſentery, and Diſorders of the Kid - 
neys and Stomach. _ ; 

MERICOS, jweeaxbs. Topical. 

MERITA TERRA. Turmeric. See Curcuma. 

MERLANGIUS, five Aſellus marinus. Ind. Med. 15. 
Marlangus altera, Aſellorum ſpecies; Bellon. de Aquat. 124. Mer- 
langius. Jonſ. de Piſc. 1. Merlanus ſotunda Aſellorum ſpecies, 
Rondel. de Piſ. 1. 276. Aſellus minor alter. Aldrov. de Piſc. 
287. An Aſellus mollis minor, five Aſellum omnium minimus ? 
Raii Ichth. 171. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 56. 

Dale informs us, that certain ſhall Bones, like the Dentalia, 
which are fold in the Shops, are taken out of the Heads of all 
22 of Aſelli; but that this Species affords the genuine 


MERLUCIUS. See AsELLUs. 
MEROPS. Offic. Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 871. Charlt. Exer. 94. 
\lon. des Oyſe. 267. Geſn. de Avib. 539. Jonf. de Avib. 81. 
8 —— gs. RY 9 Synop. 18 
ill. Ornith. 102. after. G ſe. 225. 
BEE-EATER. 2 1 * : 4 
It is frequently found in Crete and Traly.. The entire Bird, 
and its Heart, are recommended in cardiac, icterical, and ſto- 
machic Diſorders. The Gall, mixed with Honey, and the Julce 
of Rue, is ſaid to cure Suffuſions of the Eyes. Dale. 
MERULA. The Black-bird. See COLLYR1oN. 
| MzxvLa. Offic. Salv. de _ 223. Bellon. de Aquat. 260. 
Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 172. Charlt. de Piſc. 14. Geſn. de Aquat. 
1252 Aldrov. — * — n Pin. 186. 
ardus niger. Raii Icht. 326. Ejuſd. . Piſc. 137. THE 
COOK-FISH. . ; ; Wks N Es 
It is found in the Ocean. Tyalllan recommends it in an he- 
patic Dyſentery from a cold Intemperature, and Epilepſy. Pliny 


a—_—_ that ic is good in Diſorders of the Liver, Fevers. 
ate. ; 
- MESARZAON, piodezior, The Meſentery. Hence the 
12 and Veins, diſperſed therein, are called the Meſaraic 
ellels. | 
MESEL, or MOSEL. Tin. Rulandus. 
MESEMAR. The ſame as MrisMaR. ; 
MESENTERIUM. The Meſentery. From gi, Middle, 


and Mies; an Inteſtine. See CotL1a, and HEcrica. For 
an Account of the meſenteric Glands, ſee CarLvus. 

The Diſorders incident to the Meſentery deſerve our moſt 
attentive Conſideration, ſince the ſuperfluous Humours of the 
Veins are eafily conveyed to it, and lay a Foundation for very 
terrible Diſorders, ſuch as a Cholera, Melancholy, Fluxes, Gripes, 
Cachexies, Atrophies, Languors, flow and erratic Fevers, toge - 
ther with other Diſeaſes, whoſe Natures are not to be diſcover'd 
without great Difficulty. When the Meſentery is affected with 
a Tumor without Inflammation, the Tumor is ally, at firſt, 
lax and ſoft, bur, ſome time after, becomes entirely dry and in- 
durated. This Tumor, and the Part in which it reſides, are in- 
ſenſible of Pain; for which Reaſon the internal Swelling, which 
lies pretty deep, is only ro be diſcovered by a rough Touch: 

In this Caſe, the Part affected is diſtended, leſſens the Dia- 
meters of the Inteſtines, and, by that means, occaſions Coſtive- 
neſs ; which Effect is by no means produced by a Tumor of 
the abdominal Muſcles, or prominent Fat; for neither of theſe 
affect the Inteſtines. The Fat, alſo, when laid hold of by the 
Hand, may be diſtinguiſhed from the abdominal Muſcles. But, 
when the Tumor is lodged in the abdominal Muſcles, it is al- 
ways diſcoverable by the firſt Touch, and is ever pain 
when preſſed, and ſometimes painful without any Compreſſion. 
Beſides, a Tumor of the abdominal Muſcles is prominent when 
not preſſed, perceptible upon the mildeſt Touch, and of an ob- 
00 Figure, like that of the Muſculus Rectus. Lommii Medic. 


ervat | 
Obſtructions 


Obſtructions of the Meſentery pro 
with thoſe of che Liver and Spleen, but 
and eaſily, by reaſon of the Narrowneſs 


eſpecially, 

Organs | L Digeſtion. when t 
which is ſo often mixed with crude and groſs Humours, 
ſtagnare, and produce Obſtructions, in the flacteal Veins, 
meſaraic Veins * alſo, obſtructed by groſꝭ Humours corivey d 
from the Liver, Spleen, and other Parts, and | there 

a conſiderable time. During the Stay of theſe Humours, 
become gradually thicker, fo, as at laſt, ſometimes, to produce 
a ſcirrhous Tumor. With theſe Humours are, alſo, ſometimes, 
mixed groſs Flatulencies, which 12 — prove the Cauſes of 
violent Symptoms. Lo the Obſtruction, alſo, or rather the 
Contraction, of theſe Veſſels, we refer the Compreſſion of the 
Glands diſperſed through the whole Subſtance of the Meſentery; 
for theſe, increaſing beyond meaſure, as happens in ſtrumous 
Perſons, compreſs the meſaraic Veins, and hinder not only the 
due Diſtribution of the Chyle, but, alſo, the Circulation of the 


Bod. 

The diagnoſtic Signs of Obſtructions of the Meſentery are 
divided into three Claſſes, which either indicate the ies of 
the Diſeaſe, the Part affected, or the productiye Caule. 

The Signs which indicate the Species of the Diſorder, that is, 


Obftructions of the Hypochondria, and their Cauſes, are the ſame + 


with thoſe producing Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen. 
Bur the Signs which in a peculiar manner indicate, that the Me- 
ientery is affected, ate Tenſion and Reſiſtance in the Middle of 
the Abdomen, under the Stomach, and in the Umbilical Region, 
where there is, alſo, a Senſe of Weight, ſometimes an obtuſe 
Pain, and ſometimes one of an hig N kind, when Flatu- 
lencies are contained in theſe Parts: A Pain is, alſo, ſotnetitnes, 
ceived in the Back, to which the Meſen is afhxed ; 
4 and Noiſes ha in che Belly; Eru are ex- 
cited, and Vapours are raiſed to the by which means vari- 
ous Symptoms are produced: In a Word, all the Symptoms 
which generally attend Melancholy, indicate Obſtructions of the 
Meſentery, becauſe that Diſorder is produced and cheriſhed by 
Obſtructions of the ſame kind. a 
As for the Prognoſtics : This Diſorder is not of irſelf very 
erous, becauſe the 7 is capable of a 
Diſturbances, without any im te Danger to Life. 
generous Remedies may be uſed for the Cure of this Diſorder, 
which, when duly exhibited, generally produce the deſired Effect, 
unleſs the Diſorder cauſes h riac Melancholy, which, 
on account of the obſtinate Nature of the melancholic Humour, 
is generally called the Reproach of Phyſicians, But as the Me- 
ſentery is not furniſhed with an exquilite Senſation, and as the 
Obſtructions of it are generally not very troubleſome to the Pa- 
tient, they are often neglected, and lay a Foundation for other 
highly dangerous Diſorders. ' | 
be Cure of this Diſorder is co be in the ſame 
manner wich that uſefl for removing Ob ions in the Liver. 
See Hgrax. Riverius, Prax. Med. Lib. 13. | 
The Meſentery is, alſo, ſometimes inflamed, in which Caſe 
without any manifeſt Pain. 
with ſo mild 


is, 

there is an internal Senſe of Weight, 

A ſlight Fever is, alſo, uced, which is atren 

a Train of Symptoms, that the Patient is capable of performing 
the ordinary Duties of Life. In the Beginning of the Diſorder, 
2 certain rediſh Sanies is diſcharged by Stool. But, when an 
Abſceſs is formed, a white Pus is evacuated, and moſt gene- 
rally mixed with the ESO. It is, alſo, 1 diſ- 
charged in great Quantities, pure unmixed, eſpecially when 
the Feed ſituated near the inferior Inteſtines. Now it is 
certain, that this Pus muſt be conveyed from the 5 
becauſe it could not deſcend” from other Parts, without either 
Pain, or a Mixture of other Matter, or a violent Fever. Lommii 


Obſervat, Medic, | 

As the Meſentery is, as it were, a kind of Drain, in which 
the more noble Parts depoſite their Superfluities, which are afrer- 
wards - diſcharged by Vomit or Stool, thus, in ſome Patients, 
we obſerve, at certain Intervals, a large Quantity of vitious 
Humours evacuared either by Vomit, or Stool. Now, if the 
Evacuations, in uence of an Obſtruction of the Paſlage 
through which they were before diſcharged, or any other Cauſe, 
are hindered, theſe Humours, being retained and ay ama 
in the Part, conceive a preternatural Hear, which lays a 
dation for Putrefactions, Inflammations, Fevers of various kinds, 
and Abſceſſes. But an Ioflammation is, in a particular manner, 
excited, when the Blood, accumulated in the meſaraic Veins, is 


ed i Subftance of the the 
diſcharged into the Subſtance ur ne th Bod is Fer 


of any of the venous Ramifications. But, 
accumulated M theſe Veins by means of Obſtructions, 


Reaſon the Cauſes, of an Inflammation in the ,Meſentery may 


be referred raithe*common Cauſes of other Inflammarions. 
The Acrimvny and corroſive Quality of the Humours, alſo, 

contribute a great deal to the Production of an Inflammation 

in the Meſentery ; as, alfo, a Fall, or Blow, on the 

Region; a Weakneſs of the attractive, concoctive, or retentive 
3 . the Body; or an 
OL. | 


long - 


MES, 


2 4&3 ble Ut of oy : . * 8 10 

. 
* ww ' | 

foal foppreſſed ; a or ſertery,un- 


| The diagnbftic Sigi of an Inflainthativn in the Meſetitery 
are 2 languid, latent, and ſow Fever, without any Thirſt or 
violent Symptotns, a Lob of Appetite, 4 Sehſe bf TenfGoti and 
We a rr ny of 
arid capa being known by preſſing upon 
it. This Tenſion is; alſ6, without 4 — ate — of 
Pain, becauſe the Meſemery is only furniſtt d with u kind of dull 
and obtuſe Senſation. The Stools, alſo, are chylous, arid gene- 
Senſe of Fri, Jade pur and n 20 8 
e ain, ſo 
mixed with the Fæt ok | | 
arid gentle; if the 


The Symptoms now enumerated are 
Meſentery is only 33 2 J the Liver, _ or Inte- 
th an Inflammation, the Symprotng 


_ — 


tery, 
ſerhiterrian Fever, which Spigelint obſerved to be 
duced 11 of theſe Parts. This is, 
alſo, di from an luflammation of the abdominal Muſcles, 
becauſe in theſe the Tumor and Pain run according to their 


(Tels principaty exterior Parts, 
thar they are perceptible by the ent ouch, and generally 
a violent Fever 


This Diſorder is, diſtinguiſhed from Tu- 
mors of rhe o been adverted to 
very are always accompanied with 

a conſiderable Difficul hing, a Revuiſion of the H 
chondri 4 ) og 2 — ; 
rance ypochondria. K* if the Tu- 
= an hot.Cauſe, an acute Fever, intenſe Pain, 
an, w and ogy, enſue; which Symptoms never hap- 
in mmations Meſentery, when not complicated 

Fith other Diſorders. 4 
Phe. 4. oh ang, N 
are mo 

degenerate into leiter or bring on a Putrefaction ET Coe 


ruption of the Meſentery. The morbific Matter is, alſo, by the 
Forts of = © other Part, witou 


evious Fever, or other violent Symptoms, juſt as in 
— e Melicerides 


dſceſſes, without an vious 
when dk e i Kind bread, tbe Pus 


deing evacuated, the Ulcers remain, and are not to be cured 


without Difficulty. But if theſe Humours are bighly pi- 
— f r 
ion, they frequently become fo concreted and 
- into a Scirrhus 


MES 


the Touch, 255 they ſometimes lie ſo deep as to fruſtrate this 
thod. of Diſcovery ; and the Senſation of the Part is ſo dull 
and langyid, that the Abſceſs ſometimes diſcovers itſelf by no 


internal Pain ; but, becauſe theſe Misfortunes happen in various 


Ways, they are to be diſtinguiſhed in the following Manner. 
It an Abſceſs of the Meſentery is accompanied with a con- 
ſpicuous Tumor, it is to be gang, both from an In- 
ammation and a Scirrbus : It is diſtinguiſhed from an Inflam- 
mation, if it does not draw its Origin from one, there is no Fever, 
or at leaſt a very light one preſent, no Fever preceded, nor any 
other Signs which could indicate an Inflammation : Bur, if an Ab- 
ſceſs ſhould ſucceed an Inflammation, it Rug to be diſtinguiſhed 
by its Duration and Continuance: For if the Symptoms of an 


Inflammation have continued for thirty or forty Days, or per- 


haps longer, tis a Sign, that the Inflammation has degenerated 
ion an Abel. 7. Abſceſs of the Meſentery is diſtinguiſhed 


from a Scirrhus by this, that the latter is exceſſively hard, where- per 


as, in the former, a certain Soſtneſs is perceived. Beſides, a 
Scirrhus is entirely deſtitute of Pain, of which there are always 
ſome Degrees perceived, in an Abſceſsat leaſt, when it is ſtrong- 
ly-compreſſed. Beſides, Abſceſſes of the Meſentery are to be 
diſtinguiſhed from Tumors of other Parts, by their Situation, 
5 2 have alreddy obſerved concerning Inflammations of the 
entery. 0 
But, 4 an Abſceſs is formed in the Meſentery without = 
conſpicuous Tumor, it cannot be certainly infallibly dif- 
covered : We may, however, conjecture at ſuch-a Misfortune, 
if a Loathing of Food, a Nauſea, and Vorkting, are preſent, with- 
out any manifeſt Diforder or Fault of the tomach ; if there 
is a kind of Satiety after taking even the ſmalleſt Quantity of 


Aliments, Laſſitudes and Languors of the whole Body, wich- 


out any manifeſt Cauſe, preternatural Coſtiveneſe, or an un- 
common Solubility of Body; during which the Excrements 
diſcharged are highly fetid, and ſometimes bloody, without any 
Suſpicion of a Dyſentery. To theſe Signs we may add, con- 
tinual Watchings ; and, if the Patient ſhould at any time fall 
aſleep, he is uneaſy for the time, and falls into Deliquiums, accom- 
panied with cold Sweats: And though ſometimes neither Feyer 
nor Pain are perceived, yet, for the moſt part, 
Fever is conſpicuous, of which if no manifeſt Cauſe a | 
we — conjecture that it © = upon this Misfortune, 

ſome of the now-mentioned Signs accompany it. Beſides, if 


the Abdomen is violently compreſſed, a certain internal Pain is 


rceived by the Patient. *Tis true, in Parts entirely ſound, 
Pains may be excited by violent Compreſſion; but if a greater 
Pain is perceived in one Part of the Abdomen more than an- 
other, ſo that when all its Parts are ſeparately handled, if, upon 
the Approach of the Hand, there is gradually a greater Pain 
felt upon the handling. of ſome 2 Part, we have juſt 
Ground to ſuſpect, that an Abſcels ig lodged there. 

But, if a purulent Matter is diſcharged, then the latent Abſceſs 
becomes manifeſt : For the moſt part, however, a Pus is eva- 
cuated, poſſeſſed of yarious Qualities and Conditions, accord- 
ing to the different Diſpoſitions of the Part affected, or thoſe 
contiguous to it. Hence a large Quantity of unmixed and 
whitiſh Pus is ſometimes, without any ** of Pain, SCharge 
into the Inteſtines. Sometimes the Pus, when the Abſceſs 


d 
is 
ed near the Extremities of the large Inteſtines, is diſcharged 


a kind of flow 


MES 

| The Meaſures to be taken in the Cure of theſe Diſorders 
ought” to be varied according to their different Natures and 
Conditions. And, firſt, an Abiceſs already formed, indicates the 


Propriety of its Apertion and Evacuation ; for which Pu 


it is to be ſoftened by means of aperient and purgative Medicines, 
of the ſame Kind with thoſe proper for removing Obſtructions 
of the Liver and Spleen; not omitting, at the {ame time, the 
external Uſe of emollient and relaxing Subſtances, Fomentations, 
Caraplaſms, and Liniments, which attenuate the Matter of the 
Abſceſs, and relax the Paſlages, that thus the Pus may be the 
more commodiouſly evacuared. 0 
When the Abſcels is cps, hs Ulcer is to be deterged and 
conſolidated, by means of the fame Remedies uſed in Ulcers of 
the Stomach, Liver, nem and Uterus, which may be va- 
ried at the Pleafure of the Phyſician, according to the different 
Habits of the Body, or the various Conditions of the Diſtem- 


A Scirrhus of the Meſentery is to be cured by the ſame Re- 
medies to be uſed for the Cure of a Scirrhus of the Liver and 
Spleen. River. Prax. Med, Lib. 13. See HEPaR and Lien. 

MESERA. Alexandrian Tutty. Rulandvs. 

MESEREON. A Name for the Thymeleza; Lauri folio 
deciduo ; five Laureola famina. N 
- MESIANUM. The Name of a Plaiſter, the ſame as A- 
CETON ; Which ſee. os 

MESIRE. A Diſorder of the Liver, mention d by Avicen- 
na, accompanied with a Senſe of Heavineſs, Tumor, Inflam- 
maths, GS Pain, and Blackneſs of the Tongue. 

M LON, wtoixo, from io @, middle, and x&aw, * 
the Colon, See Cokl. 14 R 
8 The Muſcles of the Tongue, called Genio- 
gloſſ.. | 

ESOMERIA, weoouijert. All that Part of the 'whi 
lies betwixt the Thi wes s Epbeſius. Fad which 

MESOMPHALION. The Nava. 

* MESOPHRYON, Hebe” That Part of the Face which 
lies betwixt the Eye-brows. Ruffus Epheſeus. 

MESOPLEURIOS, wiooraever®. An Epithet of the Inter- 
coſtal Muſcles. 

MESOPOTAMENON. An Epithet for an Ointment de- 
ſcribed by Paulus E gineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 21. l 

- MESPILUS. 

The Characters are; 

The End of the Pedicle becomes an Ovary, whoſe Apex forms 
a quinquefid, ſtellated Calyx, with long, acute, expanded Seg- 
ments ; the Flower is roſaceous and pentapetalous, grows upon 
the Ovary, and has numerous Stamina ariſing from the Margin 
of the Calyx; the Ovary, which is furniſhed with five Tubes 
with gaping, bid Apices, becomes a crown d, carnous, ſoft, 
unicapſular Fruit, generally containing five Seeds. 

.  Boerhaave mentions thirteen Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Mp, Germanica; folio 3 non ſerrato; ſive 
Meſpilus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 48 Tarn. * 641. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. 256. Meſpilus. Offic. Ger. 1265. Raii Synop. 3. 453. 
Meſpilus ſativa. Ger, Emac. 1453. Meſpilus vu kari. | g 1. 
A 14 Hiſt. 2. 1460. Park. Thel 1422. THE MEDLAR- 


The Medlar-tree grows to be about as big as an Apple-tree, 


in Conjunction with the Fæces. *Tis, alſo, ſometimes conveyed having ſeveral Thorns upon the younger Branches; the Leaves 
to the Kidneys, and evacuated along with the Urine; ſometimes, are long, and 1 The Flowers are five leaved, white, 
being copioully diſcharged, it either flows into the Cavity of the about as big as Apple · bloſſoms, and are ſucceeded by round 
Abdomen, or appears externally under the Form of an Abſces, fo Fruit ſomewbat flat at Top, with a large open Umbilicus, in- 
that a large Quantity of Pus is ſometimes diſcharged through cluding five hard Stones; it grows only in Gardens, and flow- 
the Navel; and ſometimes Worms, generated by the Corrup- ers in a). The Fruit is not ripe till towards November, bei 

tion of the Meſentery, are evacuated along with the Pus: And the hard, and of a rough, auſtere Taſte, and is the only Part uſed. 

Pus evacuated by Stool, which happens moſt frequently, is ſome- Medlars are cooling, drying, and binding, eſpecially before 
times pure, as we have already obſerved; and at other times they are ripe, and are uſeful in all kinds of Fluxes. e ripe 
mixed with Blood or Sanies. Sometimes, alſo, a black and fetid Fruit, eaten too freely, is ſubject to tie up the Stomach, and 
Blood, or a blackiſh Matter of a different Nature, or a Subſtance Eauſe the Colic. The Lapilli, or hard Seed, are accounted good 
of various Colours, is evacuated, But whether the purulent Matter for the Gravel and Stone: They are an Ingredient in the Syrupus 


is conveyed from the Meſentery, the Liver, or any other Part 
is only to be known by the Signs expreſſive of a Diſorder in 
that particular Part, | | | 
hen the Abſceſs is broken, and the Afflux of Pus continues, 
tis certain that an Ulcer is lodged in the Meſentery, which is 
ſometimes ſoon cured, ſometimes continues long, and at other 
times renders the whole Part putrefied and ſphacelared. 
As for the Prognoſtic of this Diſorder, an Abſceſs of the 
Meſentery is highly dangerous; for if it continues long in the 
Part, which frequently bappens, it acquires a malignant Prut 
faction, and either induces a Gangrene of the Part, or thro 
the Patient into a Conſumption, or a Dropſy. If, alſo, the Ab- 
{ceſs breaks, and the Ulcer is not quickly cured, but acquires 
a bad State and Condition, a Gangrene, an Atropby, or a Con- 
ſumption, is induced. Sometimes, alſo, when the Abſceſs breaks, 
and an highly corrupted Pus is diſcharged into the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, the Patient dies ſuddenly, But a Scirrhus of the 
Meſentery is leaſt dangerous, and, if recent, admits of a Cure; 
but, if it is very inveterate, brings on a Drop. 
— r ; 


®Diarrhceas and Dyſenteries. 


alt. 2. 2 


Myrtinus. Miller's Boz. Off 
Dale ſays, the Fruit is cooling, drying, and of an auſtere Taſte, . 
that it is very aſtringent, and binding, and injurious to the Sto- 
mach; eſpecially whilſt hard. When foften'd, they are leſs 
aſtringent, not ſo injurious, and quickly rot, and then only they 
are catable: They are uſed both externally, and incernally, in 


2. Meſpilus; folio Laurino ; major. C. B. P. 453. 

3. Me eb folio Laurino; fructu dulci. 

4. M 28 3 Apii folio laciniato, See ARONIA. 

5. Meſpilus; Apii folio laciviato; flore pleno. N 

6. Meſpilus; Apii folio; ſylveſtris; ſpinoſa; ſixe Oxycantha. 
C. B. P. 456. Raii Synop. . 453. Tourn. Inft, 642. Boer h. Ind, 

56. Spina alba, Oxycantha. Offic. - appendix vul- 

garis. Park. Theat. 1025. Oxyacanthus. GerM146. Emac. 
1327. Oxycanthis Galen. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1458. Oxyacanthe vnl- 
garis five Spinus albus, J. B. 1. 249. THE E-THORN, 
or AW-THORN.. 0 | *& 


J. , : 
MET. 

This is well known to be an H or Buſh, having many 
tough Branches, ſet = gr 1 
Twigs are rediſh, cloathed with ſmall Leaves, divided into three, 
and ſometimes” five Segments, - coming forth — — the 
Thorns. The Flowers grow in Clu conſiſting of five white 
Leaves, with rediſh Apices in the middle; of a pleaſunt Smell, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall round, umbilical Berries, of a fine 
red Colour, contain LH ig Stone, divided into two, and 
covered with but a little Pulp. e Trees grow. every-where 
in the 1 * flowering in in May, whence they are 
called May Buſhes by the Vulgar. The Berries, or Hawe, are ripe 
in September. The Flowers and Fruit are uſed. 

They are aceoumted diuretic, and for the Stone and 

ravel, as, alſo, for the Pleuriſy. the Flowers is made the 
" Nephritica.” Miller's Bot. Off: 

y the chymical Analyfis it yields, beſide ſeveral acid Liquors, 
an urinous Spirit, no concrered volatile Salt, but a deal of 
Oil and Earth: Thus it probably contains a Salt, like that of 
Coral, wrapped” in a good deal of Sulphur, and mixed with'a 
little Sal Ammoniac. Trages affirms, that the diſtilled Water of 
the Flowers, or the Spirit drawr in diſtilling them with Wine, 
in which they have been macerated for three Days, gives great 
Relief in the Pleurify and Colic. Martyn's Tournefort. 

In general, it agrees with the Medlar in Virtues. 

7. Meſpilus; ſpinoſa; five Oxyacantha; flore _ T. 642. 
ohn a; five Spina alba, flore pleno. Munt. H. 186. | 

. Meſpilus ; ſpinofa; Pyri folio. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 257. 
Pyracantha: Offic. Park. Parad. 604. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1459. _ 
cantha quibuſdam. J. B. 1. 51. Oxycantha Theophyaſti. Ger. 
Emac. 1604. Oxyarantha ſive Spina IS 10. C. B. P. 


54. Meſpilrs aculeata Pyrifolia. Tourn. Inſt. 642. EVER- 
GREEN THORN. a * 


It is cultivated in Gardens. The Part in Uſe is the Berry, 
which agrees in Virtues with that of White Thorn. Dale. 

9. Meſpilus; ſpinoſa; five Oxyacantha Virginiana; nigra. 

10. Meſpilus; ſpinoſa; five Oxyacantha Virginiana; maxima. 

acantba; Americana, Caltar Galli dicta. Raii. 

11. Meſpilus; ſylveſtris; ſpinoſa; hirfuta; Apii folio palma» 
to; fructu majore. H. Cath. ? 

ta. Meſpilus; folio rotundiore; fructu nigro, ſubdulci. Turn. 
Inſt. 642. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 257. Dioſpyros. Offic. J. B. 1. 75. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1461. — Alni effigie, lanato folio; minor. 
C. B. P. 452. Varcinia atba. Ger. 1230. 
— * tertia Cluſii. Park. Thear. 1458. WHITE WHOR- 


It grows upon the Alps, and mountainous Places; and flow- 
ers in May. The Fruit is ſaid to caſe Coughs, and promote 
Expectoration. 

13. Meſpilus; folio ſubrotundo; fructu rubro. T. 642. Coto- 
* folio rotundd, non ſerrato. C. B. P. 452. / Cotoneaſter. 
2 


I. 73. Chamemeſpilus. Geſueri. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 


257. | 

Rove gs is, alſo, a Natne for ſeveral ſorts of Carus; 
which ſee. 

MESQUITE. - The Name of an Americas Tree, like an 
Oak, but bearing a Pod like the Kidney-bean. Ir is not uſed in 
Medicine; but the Seeds, called Hu;tzaſe, are employed in 
making Ink, like Galls, and fatrening Cattle; and ſometimes 
Bread is made of them; in a Dearth of Corn. Lemery des 
Drogues. | 

| MESSALINA DENTIFRICIUM. A Deatrifice deſcrib d 
by Scribonius Larges. i 

MEST. Sour Milk. Relamdus. 

- MESUE. The Name of an Arabian Phyſician. See the 

REFACE. 

METABASIS, w#laCzors, from pdlaCaive, to pals, or mi- 
rate, from one Place to another. A Tranſition, for Example, 
om one Merlicine to another; or a Change of one Remedy, 

or Merhod, for another. | 

METABOLE, w#]aCoaj, from pdlaCdanrc, to change. A 
Change of any Kind. - 
 METACARPIUS. | | 

This is a ſmall very fleſhy Muſcle, fituated out berween 
the large internal Annular, or tranſverſe Ligament of the Carpus, 
and the whole Inſide of the fourth Metacarpal Bone. 

It is fixed by a ſmall ſhort Tendon to the Os Orbiculare, and 
to the neighbouring Part of the large Ligament of the Carpus, 
From thence its Fibres run more or leſs obliquely, toward the 
Inſide of the fourth Metacarpal Bone, in the outer of 
which they are inſerted. Fibres of this Muſcle are of 
unequal Lengths, and extend all the Way to the Articulation 


of the firſt Phalanx of the little Finger with the fourth Meta- ff 


carpat Bone; but they have no manner of relation to that 


Finger. 

"The Metacarpius ſerves to turn the fourth Bone of the Meta- 
carpus towards the Thumb, and, at the ſame time, co increaſe 
the Convexity of the Back of the Hand, which is called making 
Diogener Cup. The fourth Bone, thus moved, carries the third along 
with it, by reaſon of their Connection, which ſtill augments tbe 


with ſharp Thorns; the young ſlow, 


Emac. 1416. Vitis - 


XET 
Hollow on one Side, and the Convexiiy on the other. n 


METACARPUS, or METACARPION. The Part of the 
Hand berwixt the Carpus and the Fingers. See Bracurum. ' 

METACERASMA, wdaexigzoue: The ſame as CkRASMA, 
""METACHORESIS, e enen from. ji 

K4ja&Y epnois, from Mf/4hY to re- 

cede, or remove from one Place to note. Nd of 
a morbid Humour from one Part to another, and, conſequent- 
ly, of the Diſtemper excited thereby. 

METACINEMA, wilazirmue, in Hippocrates, Prediff, Lib. 
2. imports a Removal of the Pupil of the Eye from its proper 


Situation, 
1axirSuren,” The laſt Joints of the 


METACONDVLI, 

ee form e pony Th 
5 4 , (4 » I i Tranſi- 

tion, and eA&cre, to change. The ſame as Mariners, 

METALLUM. A Metal. "There are, properly, but fix 
Metals, Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Iron, Mg por) But Phi- 
loſophers have added a fevench, which is Mercury, though it 
ces with Metals in | iht, and being found 
ne wm of the 1 ; 5 ID " 
Geo defines a Metal to be an hard, ſhining, mineral Bod 
fulible by Fire, concreſcible by Cold, date and capable 05 | 
amalgamating, or 2 united to Quickſilver. Metals 
ae divided into baſe or imperfect, and noble or perſect: Imper- 
fect Metals are thoſe which loſe much by being expoſed to Fire, 
ſuch as Lead, Tin, Iron, Copper, and they are bale or ignoble, 
as being not much eſteemed. Perfect Metals are thoſe which 
undergo all Trials by Fire, without any ſenſible Loſs, ſuch as 
Gold and Silver; and. theſe are called noble, as being highly 
eſteemed. 

The Chymiſts have ſhewn, that Metals are nothing but bitu- 
minous Subſtances, which have undergone a long Digeſtion; for, 
by depriving them of their Sulphur, they are reduced to Aſhes, 
and then to Glaſs, This is eaſily ſeen in the imperfect Metals: 
For if any of them be expoſed to a long Heat, and eſpecially to 
the Rays of the Sun, collected by a large Burniog-glaſs, the 
ſulphureous Principle flies off, and only a Calx, or Aſhes, will be 
lett behind, which, in a more vehement Degree of Fire, are pre- 
ſently vitriſied; and, by reſtoring the Suſphur, 4his Glas may 
again be to 


TincTuRA METALLORUM: 
Tinftwre of Metals. 


This is a celebrated Remedy in Holland, Germany, and many 
Parts of the North; and is, by ſome, kept as a great Secret, tho 
it was made public in 1687. in a Book printed at Leyden, intitled 
Chymia Rationalis. 

This Tincture is made with Tin and Copper, to which ſome 
add Gold, and double its Quantity of martial Regulus of Anti- 

„ melted together. There reſults from thence a metallic 
Maſs, to which ſome Chymiſts have given the Name of Electrum 
minerale. They pulverize this Maſs, and then, with Nitre, and 


Powder of Charcoal, reduce it by long Detonation to a of 
Scoriz, whole Colour inclines to a — Green: Th erize 
it once more hot, and (et it to digeſt in a certain Quantity of 


irit of Wine, or Spirit of Juniper, to which it gives a v 
— Red. — de 2 Royale des 23 An. 1790, 

It is intended for a Deobſtruent. 

METALLURGIA. Metallurgy, is that Part of —— 1 
which is concern'd in the Separation, Depuration, and Prepa- 
ratios of Meals. And ſometimes it implies the digging them out 

ines. | 

METALLUS. Helmont uſes this Word in the ſame Senſe as 
METALLUM. 1 

METAPEDIUM, erer ie. The ſame as ME TATANS S. 

META PHRENGN, tr feαο The Back ; properly the 
Part betwixt the Shoulders. 

METAPOROPOEIA, or METAPOROPOIESIS, gera- 
Togynuia, or WiTarogyroinm, from wird, importing a ge, 
Toggs, a Paſſage, and Tv+, to make. An Induction of a Change 
in the Pores of the Body. See MgTasyncr 1818. 

METAPTOSIS, 447&rTorr, from here, to change 
either for the better, or the worſe. A Change of one Diſtem- 
per into another; either by Diadoche, or Diadexis,* as it is 
cali'd, when the Change is for the better, and the morbid Mat- 
ter removes from a noble to a more ignoble Part; or by a 
Metaſtaſis, when the Change is for the worſe, and the morbid 
— removes from an i to 2 more noble Part. Ca- 
enas. 4 
METASTASIS, wirdoac's, from peraribnu, to transfer, 

ies a Tranſpoſition and Settlement of ſome Humour, or 
iſeaſe, on ſome other Part. Sometimes Metaſtaſis means ſuch 
an Alteration of a Diſeaſe, as is ſucceeded by a Solution, as in 
Aph. 7. lib. 5. where, it is ſaid, 2% i ub. wed Th 
iges yiriſas fuſſas uni- 12 &c, © Epileptic Diſorders, whenever 
they happen before the Age of Puberty, ſuffer a e X 


MET 


te but, if they ſeize the Patient after the Age of Twenty-five, 
© they generally 8 — — his — — —— 
menting on this Place, ſays, xzvyios, &c. ing,there 
* isa Metaſtaf of a Diſaſe, when it is tranſlated from one 
„ Part to another; but improperly, and by an Abuſe of the 
« Word, a Solution is ſo called: And in this latter Senſe I 
< think it plain that Hippocrates uſes the Term Metaſtaſis, for 
the epilep ic Fit is not only ſolved by a Tranſlation of 
ce the Humours which excited it, to ſome other Part, but the 
« Dilcaſe itſelf is perfectly cured:” 

METASYNCRISIS, ud agvyxerors, from pile, a Prepoſi- 
tion importing Change, and 4/ oh to collect, or mix toge- 
ther, in the Senſe which Theſſa/vs meant by it, is a Cha 
which he pretended to effect in the whole „or only in 
ſore Part of it. Galen expreſſes the Word Metaſymeriſis by 
Metaporopoieſir, a Change in the Pores. For the clearer under- 
ſtanding the Force, and true Signification, of theſe two Words, 
we are to conſider the Opinion of Aſclepiades, with relation to 
the Bodies of Animals, which, be fanſy'd, were formed, as well 
as every thing elſe in the Univerſe, by the Concourſe of Atoms; 
for which Reaſon he called all Bodies ouyxgipale, Syncrimata 
or ouyngions, Syncriſeis, Mixtures, becauſe they were, according 
to him, an Effect of a Collection and Mixture of Atoms. The 
ſme Author, the better to explain what happen'd to Bodies 
made uſe, alſo, of the Verbs ovyxgiviolas ( ſyncrineſthai) and 
Jiaxęirsch / (diacrineſthai) to mix, and fo 7 the firſt of 
which Words imported the Union of thoſe Atoms for the For- 
mation of a Body, and the other their Diſſolution, there wanted 
a third Term to expreſs the Alteration, which is made, when 
theſe ſame Bodies, after being diſunited, returned to their firſt 
State; and that Word was w]eovyxgiveoas, (meraſynerineſthai). 
Cælius Aurelianus, who was himſelf a Methodic, renders this 
Word by recorporare, and jpi]eovyngiors, which was formed of 
i”, by recorporatio. I know not indeed whether Aſclepiades, who 
uled the Words gun and Sraxgiveclasr, made uſe alſo of 
i]aovyngireodar, but Caſſius, who was one of his Diſciples, 
uſed that Word: Whence it appears, at leaſt, that The ſſalus, who 
lived a long time after Caſſus, was not the Inventor of it: But 
however that be, Galen de S. F. Lib. 5. Cap. 25. obſerves, with 
good Reaſon, that Theſſalus did not keep himſelf within the 

unds of the Merhod, when he made uſe of this Word, 
ſince it was impoſſible to underſtand what was meant by this 
Term, without firſt ſuppoſing, as a thing known, the Exiſtence 
of theſe ſmall Bodies, and their meeting together. Now this 
excended farther than what the Methodics profeſſed to know ; for 
they would allow of no Penetration into Cauſes, which were 
leſs remote and occult, than thoſe Principles of Aſclepiades. 

The celebrated Cyclvs Metaſyncriticus of the Methodics, then, 
ou long - protracted Courſe of Remedies, perſiſted in with a 

ie w 
poſe the Body to ſuch a State as is neceſſary to Health. 

METATARSI!US. 


This is a fleſhy Maſs, lying under the Sole of the Foot. Ir 


is fix d dy one End, in the fore Part of the great Tuberoſity of 
the Os Calcis ; and, running forward from thence, it terminates 
in a kind of ſhort Tendon, which is fixed in the Tuberoſity, 
and poſterior Part of the lower Side of the fifth Bone of the 
Metatarſus. 

The Metatarſius moves the laſt Bone of the Metatarſus, 
much in the ſame manner as the Metacarpius does that of the 
Metacarpus. By this Action it draws, alſo, the fourth Bone 
along with it, and contracts the Sole of the Foot, increaſing 
the Convexity of the upper Side; provided that the Foot is not 
become inflexible by long wearing ſtrait Shoes, by old Age, 
or by any other Conſtraint or Indiſpoſition. Winſlow. | 

TATARSUS, from were, and after 7adgocs, the Tarſus. 
The Aſſemblage of ſmall Bones, articulated to the Tarſus at one 
End, and to the Toes at the other. 

METATHESIS. A Tranſpoſition, or Change of Place, us'd 
with reſpe& to morbific Cauſes, which, when they cannot be 
evacuated, are remov'd to Places where they are leſs injurious. 


Thus a 8 of a Cataract is a Depreſſion thereof, ſo 


that it may no ſonger intercept the Rays of Light. 
NIE TAK A, parete, Silk. 
METEL. A fort of Nux Yomica, but ſomewhat larger. Raii 
Hiſt. Plant. | 
EER Os, geg, from wile, and d to elevate; ele- 
vated, ſuſpended, ſublime, erect, tumid. Thus udſingee dayiudle 
are expounded by Galen, Com. ad Aph. 7. lib. 6 ſublime Pains, 
thoſe which are above the Peritoneum, or affect the ſuperficial 
and external Parts of the Body; theſe Pains are oppoſed to ſuch 
as are deeply ſeated, and called rd f pt]twge, not ſublime, but 
deep, and ſeated within the Peritoneum. And Ta 8 
apa, Aph. 67. Lib. 5. are expounded in Galen by Te 
eee eue . (Hypochondria) tumetfy'd 
and diſtended with Flatulences. Sometimes they are e 
by rd +wnuire, elevated, tumid, and inflamed, 1 Epid. gr. B. 
Hance p44]ewpropads ſignifies an highly elevated Tumor, and 
Hiſterig eo ai, 5 Epid. and Coer. is uſed in the ſame Senſe. Bur 


recorporating, or reſtoring the Particles which com- 


pilewg/0 pol, in Progn, and Coac. 494. ſigniſies the Patient's rai 
himſelf in order to fit en 
manner, it is there rr 
* je y fevpdle, Lib. de R. V. I A. are the Spirits and Ku- 
mours in a State of Elevation and ſe, no way derermin'd 
in their Courſe, but diſpoſed to a Flux or Evacuation, In 
another Senſe piliwgor Titua is a ſublime and erect Reſpira- 
tion, whiet is performed with raiſing the whole Body, and ele- 
vating che Thorax. Again. Lib. de ſalub. Dieta, we are directed 
in the Summer 24 N. e xdTo vadyur,. to evacuate the 
Humours which are then in a State of Elevation, or Æſtuation, 
and Fermentation, by Purging ; this Elevation of the Hu- 
mours ſeerns to be what the Chymiſts call Exa/tation. And ro 
the ſame Purpoſe, Lib. de priſca Medicina, we read, 3ow d au 
cler rad je udp 5, Lang Agia, So long as theſe 
[the Humours] are elevated, and unconcocted, and untem- 
< pered, neicher the Pain, nor the Fever, can by any Art be 
4 ſubdu'd”; nor can this be effected, 25 he ſays a little after, 
l droxalaghj 74, x) * „xb Tolow d Auen, & be- 
6 fore on are evacuated, depreſſed, and mixed with others.” 
FR... MERINOS, j814ess. An Epithet of a Quoti- 
ever, 
» METHODICA SECTA. The Methodic Sect. See the 
REFACE. 
METHONICA. The Superb Lily, vulgo. 
Mad rang mms 8 * | on 
OOt is carnous, a the Figure a rectangluar 
Rule, or Carpenter's Square, and very poiſonous. The Nals 
are ſcandent ; the Leaves are alternate, Lily-ſhaped, and run- 
ning out at the Apex into a Tendril. The Flower is naked 
and hexapetalous, the Perals being elegantly ſinuated, and re- 
flected quite backwards; it is furniſhed with fix Stamina, and 
bears in its Centre the Ovary, which becomes an oval Fruit, 
tricapſular, and containing little roundiſh Seeds. 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of this Plant ; which is, 
Methonica, Malabarorum. H. L. 688. Methonica. Ac. R. Sc: 
1706. T. 7. F. 5. Nienghala 8 Muſzi Zeyl. 
Lilium Zeylanicum ſuperbum. Vulgo & H. A. 1. 69. Plukn. 
116. 3. Mendoni. Raiz. d'Empoſe Luſitan. Boerh. Ind. alc. 
* Vol. 2. p. 134 | | 
t is planted in Pots, and cultivated for its Beauty; 
find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to ir. r 
METL. A Name of ſeveral Species of American Aloes. 
Raii Hiſt, Plant. | ea . 
METOPION, Aer The Name of an Ointment de- 
ſcrib'd by Dioſcorides, L. 1. C. 71. Thusnam'd becauſe the Plant 
which produces Galbanum, a principal Ingredient in this Un- 
guent, was call'd, in Egypt, Metopion. : 
METOPON 147 wor. The Forehead. 
METRA, wares. The Urerus, or Womb. 
METRENCHYTA, wnrgiyxvre, from wires, the Uterus, 
and 1215 to infuſe, or pour into. lnjections for the Uterus. 
METRENCHYTES, Aurgyx due, of the fame Derivation 
as * moon Word. A Own Springe. 
TES, wwremris. An Artic Meaſure, containing 
ſomewhat more than nine Gallons. See Mensura. 1 
METROCELIDES, from wizgn, a Mother, and nals, 
a Spot, or Mole. A Mole, or Mark, impreſsd the 
Child, by the Mother's Imagination. Caſtellus from Theophilus 
erTefmrwers, from wires, the 


Bierlingius. 
METROPROPTOSIS, 

Uterus, and Tegninrwe, to down. A Deſcent of the Uterus, 

or _ Ureri. In the old College Diſpenſatory, there is a 

Plaiſter directed by the Title of Emplaſtrum unrezreorrorixy. 


MEVIUM. A Name for the Venereal Diſeaſe. Fallopius. 
MEUM. 

The Characters are; | | 
The Root is perennial ; the Leaves are capillaceous, and 


much ſlenderer than thoſe of Fennel. The 8 
bigger and broader than Fennel-Seeds. 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Meum.Ger. 895.Emac. 1052. Raii Hiſt. 1. 432. Synop. 3. 207. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 49 Meum & Meum Athamanticum. Offic. 
Meum wulgativs. Park. Thear. 888. Meum foliis Anerhi. C. B. P. 
148. Tourn. Inſt. 312. Meum vulgare ſeu Radix Urſina. J. B. 


ln Spignel is about a F » the bs 

e Root of Spignel is a a Fi thick at the 

which is covered with ſtiff Hairs or Briſtles: it runs d — 
the Earth, and is divided into ſeveral Branches, of a very ſtrong 
aromatic Smell. The Leaves are not very large, but divid 
into ſeveral very fine Segments; the and flendereſt of 
any Plant we have, of a dull, dark, green Colour. The Stalk 
grows to be a Foot or more high, not much branched, with a 
few ſmaller Leaves growing thereon, bearing on the Top. Um- 
bels of ſmall, white, five-leav'd Flowers. The Seed is lo 

and larger than Fennel, two growing together, which are 
ſtriated on the Back; it grows in ſome Parts of the North of 


are long, and 


— and flowers in Jure. The Root is the only Part 


le 


* 
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ps 
in Maſtmorland, where it grows very plentifully in the Meadows 
and Paſtures, it is called | 60 = Man 5 | 

It has the Name Mem from the Greek feier, mion, leſs, be- 

cauſe of the extreme Slenderneſs of its Leaves. 

The Seed, Leaves. and Root, are uſed. The Seed has the ſame 
Virtue, as that of Fennel; but is more balſamic, and recom- 
mended in an Aſthma, where there is ati Adhefion of ſlimy and 
viſcid Matter, provided there be no Inflammation. They ſay, that 
no Plant is a greater Provocative to Luſt than Mewm. Chewed 
in the Mouth faſting in the Morning, it corrects a fetid Breath, 
ſt hens the Gums, and rectiſies the Diſorders of the Stomach. 


ft. Plant. aſcript . Boerbaav. 
Species of Mewm, Dale mentions the 


a — Offic. Mutellina, Meum wmbell} purpura- 
ſeente. Mont. Ind. 48. Mutellima. J. B. 3.66. Raii Hiſt. 1. 453. 
Meum Alpinum Germanicum, illis Mutellina dictum. Park. Theat. 
889. Phellandr Alpinum, umbells purpuraſcente. Tourn. 
Inſt. 307z. GERMAN or MOUNTAIN SPIGNEL. 
It grows on hilly Places, and che Herb is in Uſe, to which 
Monti attributes the fame Virtues as to the common Men m. 
Mui $sPURIUM. A Name for the Seſeli; perenme; 
| folio glauco breviori, 
| MEZEREON. A Name for the Thymelea; Lauri folio ; 
deciduo; fore purpureo; five Laureola famina. 
e 
MIGAMBE. Name of a Plant, which grows at Angola 
i II to which I find no medicinal Virtues 
1b d. | 
MICHA, or MICHACH. Copper. Ralendur. 
MICHAELIS- ANGELI ANTIDOTUS. The Antidote 
of Michael the Archangel. The Name of an Antidote deſcrib'd 


N. Myrepſis, Cap. 294, 295. 
ct ANB STUN An Antidote preſcribed by N. 
IIR OCE Fo A Being, repreſented by 
M 3 . An imaginary Being, repreſent 
— as reſiding in the Brain, and governing the Animal 

aculties. 

MICROCOSMOS, wrgsxoo&@, from hun ee, little, and 
v., the World. The Microcoſm, or Little World; that 
is, Man, who is fo called by _— _— 

apy of all that is wonderful in the Great World, or Ma- 
crocoſm. 

MICROLEUCONY MPHAA. 

_ The Characters are ; 

The Calyx is bifoliated ; the Flower tripetalous, and adorn'd 
with nine Stamina; the Ovary is tricapſular, furniſhed with three 
Tubes; the Capſules are ſometimes divided into two; the other 
Parts are leſs than thoſe of the Nymphæa. 

2 mentions but ons; — which is, a 

icroleuc 5 que - minima. C. B. P. 
193. Raii E Ind. A. 282. Morſas Rane. 

. Ger. Emac. 818. Nymphea alba minima, frve Morſus 
Rane. Park. Theat. 1253. Nymphea minor, frve Morſus Rane. 
J. B. 3. 773. Stratiotes foliis Aſari, ſemine rotundo. Raii Synop. 
3- 290, ROG-BIT. 


erb is uſed ces in Virtues with the Lenconymphes. 
MICRONY MPHAA. { 
The Characters are; 


Flower are pentapetalous. 5 
Boerbaave mentions one Species of this Plant; which is, 


C. B. P. 1 Nymphia, minor, lutea. J. B. 3. 772. Nymphea, 
laute a, — ſeptentrionalum. 'Lob. Ic. 595. Boerh. Ind alt. 
Plant. Vol. 1. p. 282. : | 
2 Buches, and agrees in Virtues with the Nymphæa. 
aave. 
4 — + ap YCTOS, wrgzogui]@. A Perſon whoſe Pulſe 
very ſmall. 
IO; or MICTUS. An Excretion of Urine. 
W 


1 


Ir — in muddy and low Waters, and flowers in July. 
The 


Ir is leſs than the Nymphza in all irs Parts; the Calyx and 


Micronympbza ; quz Nymphza ; lutea; minor; parvo flore. 


MIDYON. A Species of Oak, mentioned by Theophrafeet. 
wc apa y a Fn —— yon em > 
an t in an f | . » his In · 

„ thinks it a Miſtake for Nip. 2 
by Ar The Name of an Antidote, deſc i .d 
. Myrepſus, . 393. 

MIFRES Aen. Rear 

MIGRANA. Tie fame as Humtcranta, . 

MILAX. The ſame 2 SWM AK. Ply ute | 

MILESIUS. An Epithet for the fineſt Wool. 12 
- MILIARIS FEBRIS. The Miliary Fever. 7 

The Miliary Fever is ſo called from the Puſtules, or V 
which principally a on the ſuperior Parts of the Body, | 
in ſore meaſure ble Millet-ſeeds. But, in my Opinion, 
this Diſorder — rather to be called the Veſenlar Fever, be- 
cauſe the Puſtules are Veſicles, at firſt, full of a limpid; and, 
Db 

ug are of Opinion, that ilential and 
chial Fevers gught to be claſſed — 4. of the malignant 


Kind; ink, ſome others, of different Speci 
juitly dere u 50 f Sr, 2 


0. 
Among this Number we reckon all ſuch Fevers as are com- 
municared either by Contact, Exhalations, or any other Method 


of Contagion ; as, alſo, thoſe Fevers which are, from the Bogin- 


accompanied with a violent and fixed Pain in any parti- 


ning, 
cular Part of the Body, ſuch as the Head, the Inteſtines, the 


Region of the Kidneys, or the Joints. To this Claſs, alſo, be- 
long thoſe Fevers in which the Parieve is gere cither with a 
ic, a Gravel, a Gout, a Rheumatiſm, or Child-birth Pai 
as original Diſeaſes, when, at the ſame time, the Symptoms of 
ſuch a Miliary Fever do not yield to thoſe Remedies, which ge- 
nerally owe efficacious in removing thoſe Diſorders, when of the 

Among the malignant Fevers, we may, alſo, reckon thoſe in 
which the animal Spirits ſuddenly fail, and are oppreſled ; as, 
alſo, thoſe in which the above-mentioned Sy ſcem to 
depend upon no evident Cauſe, but upon a kind. of latent Poi- 
ſon, 8 an Occult Quality, and by the Mo- 

apours. 

To this Claſs, alſo, belong thoſe Fevers, in which, from a 
Cauſe fimilar to that laſt- mentioned, the HH of very 
are ſucceeded by a ſudden Death. Now, as « 1 
diſcover a proportionable ee of Malignicy, © I have ob- 
ſerved them happen in a Miliary Fever, which, in the Indies, 
E the petechial 


A Miliary Fever is of two Kinds, ſimple and compound. The 
fimple is when none but miliary . appear ; the com- 
— Kind is when, with the miliary Puſtules, there are, inter - 
ae, 3 which, when appearing alone, are 


a Raſb. 

It is, alſo to be o that the miliary Puſtules are ſome- 
times mixed with thoſe of the Small-pox ; and that the former 
are gradually dried up, in proportion as the latter become tumid z 
whereas the miliary Puſtules remain after thole of the papillary 
Kind are dried up. 


That I may, Wich the grene Difinetocs and Peripcuiy, ; 
COLE , 


give the Hiſtory of the I ſhall enumerate 
antecedent, concomitant, and ſubſequent Signs. 
of Bets DO _ is — by a —— —— 
whether natural, or on by exceſſive Evacuarti 
or the Uſe of too ſmall a Quantity of y Cm np a ſerous — 
of the Blood; a weak and tumid Mind, caſtly ruffled and diſ- 
compoſed by external Impreſſions, as in Women, and effeminate 
Men; cloſe and intenſe Thinking, or a gloomy Sadnels ; an Ob- 
ſtruction, or Ulcer, accompanied with Pain in ſome. parti 
Part of the Body: For this Reaſon thoſe who have been long 
afflicted with the Colic, Gout, Stone, or Ulcer of the Kidneys, are 
more ſubject to the Miliary Fever than others. In Women 
this Diſorder is preceded by an internal Hear, either with or 
without a Thirſt, eſpecially about the time of their Labour. In 
conſequence of this Circumſtance, their Pains are leſs violent 
than uſual ; their Spirits, alſo, are ſunk, without any evident 
Cauſe; and their Breaſts ſo oppreſſed, as to lay a Foundation for | 
the deepeſt Sighs; and, as in other Fevers, they are almoſt al- 
ways cold externally. ; 

A Miliary Fever is frequently accompanied with a Pain re- 
ſembling that of a Woman in Labour, a Colic, a Gravel, a 
Pleuriſy, or a Rheumatiſm. The Breaſt is alſo oppreſſed, and 
the Spirits ſunk. But, after two or three Days, the above-men- 

Pain being removed, an Horror, and then an alternate 
Cold and Heat of the whole Body, are uced; but this Heac 
is gencler and more natural, than that which accorppanies an or- 


dinary continual Fever ; the Palm of the Hand is y hot, 


but the Heat of its convex Part is ſomewhat more mild; 

the Pulſe is frequent, but weak; the Spirits are often greatly 

ſunk ; and the Breaſt, as it were, opp! by an huge Weigbt, 
all others, 


ferdhes deep Sighs ; which the moſt inſ, 
re Concomuane of th Sleep, upon its firſt -Ap- 
13 | 


Prosch 


proach, is ſuddenly interrupted ; for the Patient often remains 
for ſome Days — Nights, and 
other Fever, without Sleep; whilſt, at the ſame time, be is nei- 
ther ſeized with a Delirium, nor a Pain of the Head: A re- 
markable Inſtance of which, ſays the celet rated Sir David Hamil- 
ron, I myſelf ſaw, in a certam Woman of Diſtinction, under 
the Care of Dr. Francis Bernard, and who, during the Courſe 
of this Fever, was afflicted with Watchings, for a'whole Month, 
without any Delirium, or Pain of the The Tongue is 
ſometimes covered with a white Cruſt, and at other times 
reſembles that of a found and healthy Perſon. The Urine is 
ſometimes pale, like com Water; and at other times re- 
tains its natural Colour: And young, Phyſicians, being frequently 
miſled by this Symprom, imagine the Difor der to be what they 
call Vapourt. "Thoſe who labour under a wp Fever, are 
ſometimes afflicted with a Pain of the Stomach, elpecially after 
Sleep. Sometimes, alſo, they are ſeized with a Diarrhcea, either 
through their own Negligence, or in conſequence of the pre- 
ſerous Practice of the Phyſician; whilſt, for Inſtance, heat- 
ing Medicines, uſual in hyſteric 3 are preſcribed with- 
out Diaphoretics. Hence, inſtead of the regular and benign 
Workings of Nature, which would expel the morbific Matter 
by a Diaphoreſis, a violent and rapid Fermentation throws it 
upon the — The Patient is ſometimes coſtive, whilſt at 
other times he is afflicted with a preternatural Solubility of Body, 
accompanied with a Pain of the Stomach and Inteſtines. Some- 
times the Tongue, and Hands, when held out for the Phyſician's 
Information, tremble; and the Patient ſpeaks, as it were, with 
a tremulous Voice. Thoſe who are afflicted with a Miliary Fe- 
ver, are, alſo, . ſeized with Canvulſions, Deliriums, 
and a Difficulty of Breathing. The Exacerbations of theſe Sym- 
oms recur like the Paroxyſms of an intermitting Fever. An 
ppreſſion of the Breaſt productive of Sighs, an uncommon 
Sinking of the Spirits without any evident Cauſe, Watchings, 
and that tumultuous Agitation of the Spirits commonly called a 
Hurry of the Head, when the Patient compoſes himſelf for 
Reſt, as, alſo, a frequent and weak Pulſe, accompanied with 
whatever other Symptoms, are always Signs, that the miliary Puſ- 
rules are about to make their Eruption; and all theſe Symptoms 
continue, till the Puſtules become prominent, after which the 
Patient is freed from moſt ot them. N 
Theſe Puſtules are, for the moſt part, only conſpicuous on 
the Breaſt, Neck, and Interſtices of the Fingers; though they 
are, alſo, ſometimes found over all the Body, and, being daily 
and gradually increaſed, they at laſt diſappear, the Cuticula, in 


the mean time, remaining rough in thoſe Parts where they 


were. Sometimes theſe Puſtules itch, eſpecially in the compound 
Miliary Fever, where the Puſtules are intermixed with thoſe of 
the red papillary Kind. It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that the ſimpler 
this Species of Fever is, the more mild its Symptoms always 
are; a Circumſtance which not only renders the Patient, but, 
alſo, rhe more incautious Sort of Phyſicians, careleſs and inad- 
vertent. By this means the Fever is eicher rendered more dan- 

erous, or another Diſorder — ſince, for the Want of 
that Care and Caution, which are neceſlary at firſt, this Fever 
ſometimes begins with a Train of violent Symptoms, ſuch as 
Pain of the Stomach, Loſs of Appetite, internal Heat, Oppreſ- 


fion of the Breaſt, a Sinking of the Spirits attended with Sighs, 


an irregular Return of Heat and, Cold, Watchings, and ot 
Diſorders of a like Nature. | 

In the Decline of this Diſorder, the ſuperior Parts of the Hands 
are often moiſt, with a cold Swear. 

Whether the miliary Puſtules appear on a certain fixed and 
ſtated Day, is a Circumſtance not eaſily determined, ſince the 
firſt Appearance of this Diſorder is highly uncerrain, and the 
Accounts given of it, by the Patient, not to be depended upon. 
But fo far as I have been able to diſcover,*the —_— begin 
to make their Eruption on the tenth or eleventh Day from the 
Beginning of the Diſorder, when its Progreſs is regular: But 
they begin'to be dried up abour the eighteenth Day, or, where 
the Quantity of the morbific Matter is large, about the twenty- 
firſt or twenty-ſecond mw . 

I firſt endeavoured to diſcover the Time of their Eruption in 
thoſe Women, whom, three Days after their Labour, I heard 
complaining of an Horror, or Cold, ſucceeded by a preternatural 
and uncommon Heat; for, when I ſaw the Puſtules on their Breaſts 
and Necks, I concluded that they had, for a conſiderable Num- 
ber of Days, laboured under a Miliary Fever; and, ſtrictly examin- 
ing into what happened from the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, 1 
found that, before their Delivery, they had been afflicted, either 


with a preternatural Heat, or a Pain of ſome particular Part, ac- 


companied with a violent Oppreflion of rhe Breaſt, Sighs, and 
a Sinking of the Spirits; and, as they imagined theſe Sym- 
ptoms depended upon their approaching Labour, they thought 
they would be removed when it was over: And their 
Pains are milder than uſual, yet they are ſucceeded by an reſ- 
ſion of the Breaſt, accompanied with Sighs, à Sinking of the 
Spirits, by Mid wives called Fear and Vapours, together with a 
frequent and weak Pulſe; all which generall 


Eruption of the miliary Puſtules, which, in Child-bed Women, 


enerally longer than in any 


ſticate the 


NI 


is promoꝰed by Sweating in Bed. From the firſt interhal Heat, 


therefore, or Pain before Labour, till the Eruption of the Put 
rules after Labour, there are generally eleven * But the Pa- 
tient's Ignorance of her own State, and the indiſtin Account 


of ir ſhe gives to the Phyſician, generally fo diſconcert him in 


forming his Prognoſtic, that the moſt curious and accurate Pro- 


feſſor of the Art can hardly venture to aſcertain the preciſe Day 
of the Eruption. | 2 

The Conſequences of a Miliary Fever, fo far as I have been 
able to obterve, are a Swelling of the Thighs, Legs, and F. 
not always unaccompanied with Pain; a Tumor and Abſceſs 
theBreafts; a Depravation of the M ; an immoderate Dif. 
charge of the Lochia and Urine; a kind of Indiſpoſition reſem- 
bling the hypochondriac or hyſteric Diſorder ; and an internal 
Heat, accompanied with W » Languor, and a Loſs of Ap- 
_=_ Sometimes one, ſometimes another, of theſe Misfortunes 

ppen, when the Fever, either in conſequence of its own ma- 
lignant Nature, or the bad Management of the Phyſician, termi- 
nates in an unlucky manner. | | 

As for the internal Cauſes of a Miliary Fever, this Diſorder 
ſeems to depend partly on an exceſſive 
acid Acrimony in the Blood, and partly on a preternatural Com- 
motion of the nervous Fluid. is Conjecture ſeems probable, 
not only from the preceding Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, and the Re- 
medies calculated for its Removal, but, alſo, from the Diſſec- 
tion of the Bodies of thoſe who have fallen Sacrifices to it. 

The Acrimony and Acidity of the Blood may be diſcovered 
by the Secretions made in this Species of Fever ; for the Urine is 
paler, liker that of an healthy Perſon, and diſcharged in larger. 
Quantities} than in a burning 4 in which the Blood, and ner- 
vous Fluid, are impregnated with fatino-ſulphureous Particles. We 
find, in like manner, that, in the Beginning of a Dropſy, a co- 
pious Diſcharge of pale Urine is excited by the Uſe of Oxymel 
of Squills. In a Miliary Fever there is, alſo, a more copious 
Diſcharge of the Saliva, than in one of the burning Kind: In 
the former the Thirſt is generally leſs, and the Tongue cover'd 
with a leſs viſcid Humour, than in the latter. Beſides, the Mat- 
ter of . the miliary Puſtules, which are Veſicles full of Serum, 
ſeems to be ſecreted by the above-mentioned Acid, juſt as the 
Serum of Milk is by the Affuſion of any Acid. | 

The Truth of, this Theory is, alſo, evinced by the Qualities 
of the Medicines calculated for the Removal of this Diſorder ; 
which are thoſe of the teſtaceous kind, ſuch as Crabs-eyes, and 
other Subſtances capable of abſorbing Acids. 

The ſame Thing is, alſo, confirmed by the Subſtances which 
8 injurious in this Diſorder; for Lemon: juice, and all other 

ubſtances of an acid Taſte, are hurtful in a Miliary Fever. 

The ſerous State of the Blood is proved by the Heat, which, in 
this Diſorder, is milder than in a burning Fever; and the more fim- 
ple the Miliary Fever is, the ſmaller is the 1 of Heat, with 
which it is accompanied; for when thoſe red Puſtules, which we 
commonly call a Raſh, are interſperſed with theſe of the Miliary 
Kind, all the Symptoms render the Diſorder more like a burning 
than a Miliary Fever; and tho' thoſe who labour under an Ana- 
ſarca, in which the Blood abounds with Serum, are ſometimes 
ſeized with a Miliary Fever, yet they are never afflicted with one 
of the burning Kind. 4 

The ſerous State of the Blood is, alſo, proved by the Time in 
which the Nr Puſtules make their Eruption; for theſe, in 
conſequence of the Seroſuy of the Blood, and the 8 Heat 
and Motion, are not ſo ſoon expelled as thoſe of the papillary 
and variolous Kind, in which the Blood abounds with a larger 
Quantity of Sulphur; in the ſame manner as common Water, 
is, by equal Degrees of Heat, longer before it boils, than Wine 
or Brandy. For this Reaſcn, alſo, the animal Spirits are, in this 
Diſorder, firſt of all put into a motion 

The ſerous State of the Blood 
dies uſed for the Cure of this Diſorder, which are a continued 
Diaphoreſis, and the ſucceſſive Application of Veſicatories, 
which at once diminiſh the 3 correct the pep of 
the Blood, and nervous Fluid. ides, the Cure of this Fever 
is perfected by Nature, by eliminating, in ſome meaſure, the 
Serum of the Blood, in the Generation and Production of the 
Puſtules. Nor are diluting and aqueous Liquors ſo beneficial in 


this as in burning Fevers ; but Broths, prepared of Fowls, are 
rather to be copiouſly drank. Befides, whatever hinders the Di- 


minution of the Serum by a Diaphoreſis, proves injurious in this 
Diſorder; ſuch as external Cold, and heating Medicines, not 
poſſeſſed of a diaphoreric Quality. 

The Acidity, as well as Seroſity, of the Blood are ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, by the Diſſections of thoſe who die of a Miliary 
Fever; for in — Parts the Blood is coa 
blackiſh Colour, like that produced in Oil by an AfﬀufGon of 
the Spirit of Vitriol; but the ſame Blood, when taken out of 
the Veſſels, tinges a Linen Cloth with a pale Colour. In other 


ſity, and a kind of 


lated, and of a 


is, alſo, proved by the Reme- 


_ 


Parts the Blood is ſo ſerous, that the Veſſels which contain it 


are of a pale Colour on that account: An Inſtance of which we 


bave in one of the following Hiſtories; and I lately aw one 


not unlike it, in a certain illuſtrious Youth, of about twenty-cne 


Years of Age, who died of this Fever for want of a ſeaſonable _ 


Uſe 


Mat | „ 
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ſe of proper Meaſures. Upon laying open bis Abdom 
on. oy ini, the Veſſets were in ſome Parts diſtend 
with a blackiſh and coagulated Blood: But this Blood, when 
out of the Veſſels, tinged a Linen Cloth with a pale Colour. 
We, alſo, frequently find, from Experience, that Blood, which, 
in conſequence of drinking a large Quantity of ge Wine, 
is of a rediſh Colour, when flowing trom the Veins, neverthe- 
leſs diſcovers its Seroſity by the pale Colour with which it ti 
a Linen Cloth. In other Parts of this Carcaſe the Blood a 
peared ſerous, and turgid, with a pale Colour. "The Heart, al 
rogether with the Plexus Choroides, which, by reaſon of the nu- 
merous Blood-veſſels bf which it is compoſed, is almoſt always 
red, was of a highly pale Colour ; a Circumſtance which proves, 
that the Blood was both ſerous and acid: Nor is it to bedoubred 
but the nervous Fluid, proceeding from the Blood, had acquired 
the ſame Qualities. a6 

That the febrile Intemperies is firſt excited in the nervous 
Fluid, is ſufficiently proved by the nervous Symptoms which 
appear firſt, ſuch as the Pain, the Sinking of the Spirits, the 

atchings, and other Symptoms above enumerated : But at the 
fame time there are no Symptoms, which, in the leaſt, indicate a 
febrile Fervor of the Blood; fuch as a violent Heat, a _ 
Pulſe, a Pain of the Head, Thirſt, Drineſs of the Tongue, a 
red Urine, diſcharged in a ſmall Quantity. That the febrile In- 
remperies firſt begins in the nervous Fluid, is, alſo, obvious 
from the Things which prove beneficial in this Diſorder; ſuch as, 
a Mind, for Inſtance, free from. all exorbitant and tumultuous 
Paſſions. This febrile Commotion ſeems, therefore, to derive 
its Origin from a Tranſlation of the Serum of the Blood to the 
nervous Fluid, from whence it affects the Maſs of Blood. 

Moſt Phyſicians are of Opinion, that an acute continual Fe- 
ver, which is not of the malignant King, draws its * prin- 
cipally, from an Obſtruction of the cutaneous Glands, and a 
Plethora of the Blood - veſſels, produced by that means: And it 
is highly probable, that the like happens io the nervous Fluid, in 
a ſimple Miliary Fever; for as, by the Obſtruction, the Nerves 
are render'd tenſe, ſo, from this Tenſion, ariſes the Pain, which 

enerally appears the firſt of all the other Symproms; for which 
Reaſon it is rather to be ſoothed and allayed by dizphoretic Me- 
dicines, which diminiſh the Plethora, and leſſen the Obſtruction 
of the capillary Veſſels, than by Laudanum ; in the ſame man- 
ner as the Patients are, by the Eruption of petechial and vario- 
tous Puſtules, more effectually freed from Pain, the primary 
Symptom of thoſe Diſorders, than by the Uſe of Laudanum. 

The nervous Fluid, baving its Quantity enlarged, and irs Mo- 
tion retarded, by the Obſtruction of the capillary Nerves, im- 
E an irregular Motion on the animal Spirits, and affects the 

atient wich an Horror. 

But the Cold is ſucceeded by an Heat, becauſe the nervous 
Fluid, when the Obſtruction is removed, is more copiouſly con- 
veyed into the Maſs of Blood, and by that means accelerates its 
Circulation. Nor even in this Caſe, in which the Blood abounds 
with ſerons and acid Particles, which check its Motion, is the 
Pulſe ſo great as in other Fevers, which are firſt excited in the 
Blood, when impregnated with ſaline and ſulphureous Parti- 
cles. 

The Heat and Cold mutually ſucceed each other, but in an 
irregular manner: This is occaſion'd by the Seroſity of the Blood, 
and the nervous Fluid ſecreted from it, which are, for this Rea- 
ſon, ſooner affected by Medicines, Exerciſe, much Speaking, or 
the Paſſions of the Mind. For this Reaſon nothing more effectu- 
ally contributes to hinder the irregular Returns of the Heat and 
Cold, than lying in Bed, and Reft. : 

The Sighs and Oppreſſion of the Breaſt ariſe from a Stagna- 
tion of the nervous Fluid in the capillary Nerves of the Breaſt ; 
for, after an Eruption of the miliary Puſtules, the Patients are 
freed from this Oppreſſion: This Symptom by no means draws 
its Origin from Serum lodged in the moſt minute Veſſels of the 
Aſpera Arteria, fince by that means an Aithma would be pro- 
duced, and the Oppreſſion mitigated by oral Medicines, 
which, however, together with all ſuch Subſtances as prevent 
the Eruption of the Puſtules, are, in this. Caſe, prejudicial. = 

This Oppreſſion is accompanied with a Defect of Spirits, 
becauſe the Blood being ſerous, there is, for that Reaſon, a ſcanty 
Secretion of Spirits into the nervous Fluid, This D is, alſo, 
owing to the Seroſiiy of the nervous Fluid, by means of which 
the animal Spirits are clogged, and oppreſſed ; for, when the Se- 
roſity is diminiſhed by a Diaphoreſis, the animal Spirits are ſer at 
Liberty, and the Patient ſeems to recover freſh Strength, juſt 
25 2 Porter, upon laying down bis Burden, begins, gradually, to 
reſume his Breath: But this does not happen in a'Defect of * 
rits, ariſing from an Hypercatharſis. And it is obſervable, that 
the Pulſe of Patients labouring under a Miliary Fever, whilſt 
they are afflicted with a Defect of 1 885 and when they are freed 
from it, exactly reſembles that of Perſons fatigued by Burdens, 
and gradually recovering their natural State. Bur in Caſes where 
too copious Evacuations are made, the Weakneſs of the Pulſe is 
proportioned to the Depreſſion of the Spirits. ; 

By too brisk-a Motion of the animal Spirits, Patients labour- 
ing under the miliary Fever are rendered incapable of ſleeping, 


| e in larger Quantities, 


curring at unequal Intervals, a Defect of the Spirits, an Oppreſ- 


and often delirious; and, when they compoſe themſetyes for Reſt, 
they comm ain of a certain Coofalion of the internal Senſes. 
ir Freedom from a Pain of the Head, during their Courſe 
of Watching, depends upon the | Ee, the Blood to 
Brain; for tho? it circulates t more briskly, that 
in ſound Perſons, yet its Motion is ſtill more faint and | 
than in other Fevers, whether of the intermittent, or con 
Kind. For this Reaſon, alſo, the-Thirſt is, in a miliary Fever, 
far more moderate than in one of the burning Kind. The Ur 
alſo, is paler, more reſembling that of ſound Perſons, and di 
| the Acidity of the Blood 
uces 'a Separation of the Serum. Fot which Reaſon, alſo; 
atients labouring under miliary Fevers are ſubjected to fre- 
quent Vomitings. 

In Jr we of the Seroſity of the animal nm oy ants» 
goniſt Muſcles are not always kept equally contracted ; by which 
means Eonvulfive Motions are produced. But if, in conſequence 
of ſuch a Serolity, the Contraction of the Muſcles is but fm 
a Tremor of the Tongue and Hands js only produced. | 

If, in the Beginning of this Fever, the Patient, miſtaking his 
Diſorder for Vapours, riſes out of Bed, and uſes hot Medicines, 
the Motion of the Blood and Spirits is, by that means, increas'd; 
and Nature, inſtead of vers the miliary Puſtules, is ſtimu- 
lated to a prepoſterous and unſealonable Secretion of the mor- 
bific Matter. Hence various Symproms are produced in va- 
rious Parts, and the Miliary Fever appears under the Form of 
ſome other Diſorder. If it aſſects the Stomach, a Nauſea and 
Vomiting are produced; if the Inteſtines, Pain, and a Diarrhcea. 
In which Caſe, the Pain and Diarrbera are ſooner removed 
a gentle and protracted Diaphoreſis, than by the Uſe of Lauda- 
num, or Aſtringents; and if the Patient ſhould have only rwo 
or three Stools, without Gripes, or a Defect of Spirits, I am of 
Opinion, that neither Opiates, nor Aſtringents, ought to be us'd; 
for there is often a ſufficient Quantity of Matter to be car 4 
off both by Stool, and the miliary Puſtules; for which Reaſon 
the Prevention of their Eruption by Stools is not to be dreaded. 
The Truch of this we ſufficiently experience in Caſes, where 
there is a large Quantity of Matter to be ſecreted ; in the Small- 
pox, for Inſtance, where neither Clyſters, nor Veneſection, pre- 
vent the Eruption of the Puſtules. Nor, during the whole 
Courſe. of the Small-pox, is any Misfortune whos. rey! by a 
gentle Diſcharge of the Menſes. 4 

The Weakneſs of the Pulſe is produced by the Seroſity of the 
Blood, and nervous Fluid; for hence ariſe a Defect of the ani- 
mal Spirits, and a languid ſyſtaltic Motion of the Heart. 

In a Miliary Fever, the Prognoſtics are theſe following: If, in 
the Beginning, the Patient has uſed an improper Regimen, and 
the 22 exhibited ſuch heating Medicines as do not ex- 
cite a Diaphoreſis, tho the Symptoms ſhould at firſt be pretty 
mild, yet the Diſorder is often dangerous, becauſe it cither ter- 
minates in the Death of the Patient, or proves chronical, and 
long · protracted. 

If, from the Beginning of this Fever, any particular Part is 
affected with Pain; if the Paticnt is hot, without any Senſe of 
Pain; or if he labours under a Sickneſs of the Stomach ; and if 
theſe Symptoms are ſucceeded by alternate Hears and Colds re- 


fon of the Breaſt, accompany'd with Sighs, and an eaſy Reſpi- 
ration; and, at laſt, if the Puſtules make their Eruption with a 
gentle and continual Diapboreſis ; the Patient is, tor the moſt 
part, in a hopeful Condition. | 
It the Delirium, the Convulſions, or the Apoplexy, ſhould, 
from the pathognomonic Signs of this Fever, ſuch as the violent 
Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, the Sighs, and the Defect of Spirits, 
2 concomitant Symptoms, and happen in the Beginning of 
the Diſorder, they eaſily yield to the diligent Efforts of the Phy- 
ſician, and the Influence of proper Medicines. Bur, in the Pro- 
eſs and Decline of the Diſcaſe, when the Patient is weak, and 
e miliary Puſtules are, by Cold, or, perhaps, a prepoſterous Pra- 
ctice, repel'd, a Tranſlation of the morbiſc ter is made to 
the Brain and Nerves; a Cataſtrophe ſoon ſucceeded by Death. 
In a Miliary Fever, a fudden Suppreſſion of a Diarrhcea, whe- 
ther ſpontaneouſly, or by the, Abuſe of Opiates and Aſtringenta, 
lays a Foundation for an Apoplexy, efpecially if the Patient was 
before diſpos'd to that Diſeaſe, in conſequence of a Plethora, 
and FA Ai belt dt 2 on — F | 
the Urine, being diſchar ow, ſuddenly becomes 
pale, the Phyſician is to be upon 5 uard, in order to prevent 
a Tranſlation of the morbific Matter. 
In Child-bed Women, afflicted with this Fever, a Diarrbeœra is 
a dangerous Symptom; becauſe it not only hinders the Eruption 
of the Puſtules, but, alſo, the Diſcharge of the Lochia. 
A difficult Reſpiration, a Privation of Voice, a Trembling of 
the Tongue, and more eſpecially a neryous ſpncea, are to be 
claſs'd among the dangerous Symproms attending this Diſorder. 


The more the Patients are diſpos d to Sleep, they, for the moſt 
part, recover the more happily, 
Perſons of a mild and ſweet Diſpolition are more eaſily cur'd 


of a Miliary Fever, than ſuch as are the unhappy Victims of tur- 
Paſſions. | | D 


bulent and unruly 


If Nature and the Phyſician take the ſame Meaſures, and, as 
it were, act in Concert, the Patients recover their Strength im- 
mediately after the Deliccation of the Puſtules, unleſs, in conſe- 
quence of a Redundance of the morbific Matter, there ſhould 
be ſome of its Remains depoſited on ſome particular Part. 

If in a Scarlet Fever, after the red Colour is gone, miliary 
Puſtules appear, they prognoſticate the Safety of the Patients. 


Tun Cunz oF A 51MPLE MiLiany Fever. 


From the Nature of a ſimple Miliary Fever, as already de- 
ſcribed, we tnuſt perceive, that the following Intentions of Cure 
muſt be purſued. The Acidity of the Blood, and nervous Fluid, 
muſt be corrected, their Seroſity removed, and the animal Spirits 
ſet at Liberty, and reſtored ; ſince, by theſe means, the moſt dan- 

ous Symptorns are prevented, and a due Equilibrium between 
the Motion of the Blood, and that of the animal Spirits, reſtor'd. 
After theſe Meaſures are taken, we muſt wait a proper Time for 
the Eruption of the Puſtules, produc'd by a Matter duly diſpos d. 

In order to correct that Acidity of the Blood, and nervous Fluid, 
which gives Birth ro Coagulations of the Blood and Secretions 
of the m, alcaline Medicines, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
teſtaceous Kind, are to be choſen ; ſuch as Crabs-eyes, prepared 
Pearls, and others of alike Nature. In order to diminiſh che Se- 
roſity of the Blood, and nervous Fluid, thoſe Subſtances are moſt 
efficacious, which promote a gentle and continual Diaphorelis, 
the moſt conſiderable of which are the compound Powder of 
Crabs-claws, Goa-ſtone, and Oriental Bezoar ; for, by the re- 

ted Uſe of thele for fome Days, the bad Qualities of the 
lood, and nervous Fluid, are corrected ; and the Pulſe, being re- 
ſtored to a ſtronger and brisker Motion, accelerates a more lau- 
dable and equable Eruption of the miliary Puſtules, Indeed, if 
no Regard was to be had to a Diaphoreſis, and if no other Inten- 
tion was to be purſued, than the Exaltation of the Blood, and 
animal Spirits, 22 hotter Cardiacs, ſuch as Virginian Snake-root, 
Wine, and others of alike Nature, 7 be copiouſly exhibited. 
But in this Fever, theſe, and other Things of a like Nature, are 
rarely proper, in order to promote the Eruption of the Puſtules; 
for the Secretion of the morbific Matter cannot be well carry'd 
on, when the Blood is in a violent Ferment. Beſides, Deli- 
riums, convulſive Motions, and other Misfortunes of a like Na- 
ture, are often produced by the Uſe of hot Medicines : All the 
Secretions, therefore, whether promoted by Nature, or Art, are 
molt properly made by ſlow Degrees; and this End is moſt effi- 
caciouſly obtained by teſtaceous Subſtances, which not only che- 
riſh a moderate Heat, but, alſo, correct the peccant Qualities of 
the Fluids, and promote a Diaphoreſis. 

Veſicatories are, alſo, highly efficacious, not only in diminiſh- 
ing the Serum, bur, alſo, in preventing Coagulations, by means 
of the volatile Salt they contain; for which Reaſon no Remedy 
is generally more powerful in ſoothing Commotions of the ani- 
mal Spirits, procuring Sleep, or elevating the depreſs'd and lan- 

id Spirits; for ſo tar are Veſicatories from hindering the Eru- 

ion, that, by their means, the rgorbific Matter being in ſome 
meaſure diminiſh'd, Nature is rendered capable of more eaſily 
throwing off the Remainder thro the uſual Emunctories; nor 
are we to apply more Veſicatories at a time than one, bur only 
one after another, unleſs ſome violent Symptom ſhould indicate 
the Propriety of ſuch a Practice. We muſt, alſo, obſerve to 
apply a freſh Veſicatory, as ſoon as the Ulcer, produced by the 
ormer, is dry'd up ; fince I have ofren obſerv'd, that, imme- 
diately upon the Deſiccation of the Ulcers, all the Symptoms 
were exaſperated, and again mitigated by the Application of other 
Veſicatories. 

In the Year 1697. ſome Patients, ſeiz'd with a Miliary Fever, 
were not only afflicted with a Pain, bur, alſo, with a Swelling of 
the Head; but theſe Symptoms were gradually abated by the 
ſucceſſive Application of Veſicatories. The Diſorder of the 
Forehead was removed by Veſicatories apply'd behind the Ears; 
that of the Temples and Eyes, by their Application between the 
Scapulz ; and that of the Cheeks, Lips, and Fauces, by the Ap- 
plication of Veſicatories to the Arms, "Thighs, and Legs: And, 
tis obſervable, that, from the Deſiccation of one Ulcer, the Pain 
and Tumor were ſuddenly augmented, till another was excited 
by the Application of a freſh Gy. 

In the Year 1704. ſome Patients, labouring under this Diſor- 
der, were ſeiz'd with a Pain of the Fauces, reſembling that wich 
which a Quinſey is attended. And though, upon the Appear- 
ance of this Symptom, many dy'd ſuddenly, yet all, ſays Sir Da- 
vid Hamilton, who were under my Care, elcap'd ſafely, by means 
of a gentle and continual Perſpiration. 
In a Miliary Fever, Cathartics are never to be uſed, unleſs their 
Propriety is indicated by ſome violent Symptom. An emollient 
.Clyſter is, however, often proper for cleanſing the Prime Viz. 
eneſection is, alſo, rarely proper, unleſs indicated by ſome 
violent Symptomy ſuch as an Aſthma, a Pleurify, or ſome other 
 Diforder of alike Nature. 


In a Miliary are” the Paſſions of the Mind are, as much as 


poſſible, ro be guarded quia; and whatever Circumſtances, 
whether of a grateful or difagreeable Kind, throw the animal Spi- 
its into Commotions, are prejudicial. Reſt in Bed is, alſo, to 
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be preſcrib'd, If a contrary men is uſed in the! inning 
of this Fever, the Matter oX the miliaty Puſtules SS move 
to the Surface of the Body, being tepeld to other Parts, 
duces dangerous Symptoms. It, in order to remove theſe 
Symptoms, ſuch Medicines are uſed, as are improper. for ſub- 
duing the primary Diſorder, either Death, or a chronica! Dic 
eaſe, without any future Eruption of the Puſtules, enſue. Hence 
we underſtand why Child-bed Women generally recover fo 
from this Diſorder, that is, becauſe, by lying at Eaſe in Bed, . 
ptocure a gende and perpetual Diaphorefis, and are treated wi 
diluting Aliments, inſtead of heating Medicines ; for it has been 
Om obſerved, thar, among Women. in this Condition, 
ſuch as ſeem'd to enjoy a tolerable State of Eaſe, whilſt in 
were, upon their getting out of Bed, ſeiz d with ſuch a Sinki 
of Spirits, that they ſeem'd ready to die; and fone of them have 
really died ſuddenly. Such of chem, alfo; as quit their Beds 100 
ſoon, imagining. themſelves to be only hyſteric, are rendered 
worſe by that raſh and incautious Step. 

A memorable Inſtance of this we have in one Mrs, Shepherd 
in Bartholomew lane, Who, being ſeized with an Oppreſſion of 
the Breaſt atrended with Sighs, a Confufion of the internal 
Senſes, and a Palpitation of che Heart, not only imagined ber- 
ſelf vapouriſh, but was, alſo, by thoſe who aw her, thought to 
be in that Condition; for which Reaſon it was judged expe · 
dient ſhe ſhould get out of Bed. But as ſoon as ſhe had put on 
her Clothes, Tremors, and convulſive Motions, were added to the 
former Symptoms. I, ſays Sir David Hamilton, being called 
from the Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, che Sighs, and the Sinking 
of the Spirits, concluded that ſhe laboured under a Miliary Fe. 
ver, was in a dangerous Condition, and could not be preſerved 
without a gentle and continual Diaphoreſis: I, therefore, pre- 
ſcribed Reſt in Bed, without admitting any Vilitants ; A 
ſicatory to be applied between her Scapulz; and directed the 
jap: Bolus to be taken every ſixth Hour, with ſome proper 

"is 


Take of the compound Powder of Crabs Claws, and 
Ceti, each one Scruple ; of Saffron, fix Grains; . 
the up of Cowilips, a ſufficient Quantity: Make up into 
a Bolus. 2 


By theſe Meaſures ber Cure ſucceeded ſo happily, that in two 
4 time the convulſive Motions were almoſt entirely remov d; 
and the miliary Puſtules, at laſt appearing, became gradually 
larger; and the Serum diſcharged from them, till the very time 
they were dried up, was thicker and whiter than uſual. 

It has, alſo, been ſometimes obſerved, that when Child-bed 
Women, labouring under a Miliary Fever, have quitted their 
Beds roo Hog, they have, by that means, been cut off by a ſud- 
den Death. is Misfortune is, no doubt, produced by the 
Cold repelling the Matter of the Miliary Puſtules upon the 
Nerves. For which Reaſon, ſays Sir David Hamilton, when 1 
am called to Women in Labour, and obſerve the pathognomonic 
Signs of a Miliary Fever, I order them to keep in Bed, and com- 
poſe themſelves for the Delivery of the Fetus. 

It is, alſo, obſervable, that Child-bed Women, who in Bed 
have appeared pretty well, have, upon their riſing, been ſeiz'd 
wich fuch a Sinking of Spirits, that they appeared as if they were 
dying : For which Reaſon theſe, as well as Women in Labour, 
getting the Fcetus extracted as ſoon as poſſible, are, when they 
perceive a Languor, and Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, without any 
evident Caufe, to deſpiſe the fooliſh Advice of their Nurſc 
and confine themſelves to Bed, in order to have a gentle and 
continual Diaphoreſis excited. | 


Tas CuRE oF THE 1 ATTENDING A MiLiary 
| EVER, 


All the Symptoms of a Miliary Fever, taken collectively, are, 
in my Opinion, to emoved by the ſame Medicines, which 
would be proper to be uſed, if theſe Symptoms appeared ſepa- 
rately, and by themſelves; unleſs ſome important Comte, 
wa j of by a skilful Phyſician, ſhould contraindicate ſuch 
a Practice. 

A Pain of the Head, or any other Part, is far more infallibly 
removed by a mw and continual Diaphoreſis, than by Opiates; 
juſt as in petechial Fevers, and the Small-pox, we the Pain 
is by no means to be removed, till the Matter to be expelled 
appears on the Skin. When, therefore, ſays Sir David Hamil- 
ton, I am called either to a Woman in Labour, or a Patient 
labouring under any other Pain, and obſerve. a Defe& of Spi- 
rits, and a frequent, but weak Pulſe, omitting the Uſe of Nar- 
corics, I act in Concert with Nature, and forthwith direct 
my Intentions to excite a Diaphoreſis. But, if the Intenſeneſs of 
the Pain indicates the Uſe of Opiates, I order Diaphoretics to 
be mixed with them; ocherwiſe they either do not ſooth the 
Pain, or bring on ſome other Misfortune in its ſtead ; and, if 
the Pain is of the pleuritic Kind, or ſuch as diſcovers an Inflam- 
mation in any other Part, Veneſection is rarely to be omitted. 

But when the Heat and Cold recur alternately, but in an ir- 


regular manner, as they generally do, a gentle Diaphoreſis, — 
: | 0+ | G 
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cited by means of the compound Powder of wich- 
out any heating Subſtances, is highly beneficial. This icine, 
— by ſome, ſays Sir David Hamilton, I have often 


ound _ ingly efficacious : Of this we have a remarkable Proof 
in one Mrs. Bolten, who, on the ſecond Day after her Labour, 
was ſeized with a Pain of the Abdomen, "near the Top of the 
Thigh. But, the Pain of this Part being ſomewhat miti : 
the was afflicted with alternate Heats and Colds, Watch 
and an Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, attended with Sighs and Lan- 
guns. at laſt, after ſome Days, the miliary Puſtules appeared. 
by every fix Hours exhibiting a proper Doſe of the com- 
pound Powder of es, in order to continue the Diapho- 
refis, by checking all the Symptoms, by treating the Patient 
wich d Aliments, and a little Cavery Wine, and ordering 
her to her Bed for fourteen Days after the Eruption of the 
Puſtules, the was perfeRtly reſtored to Health; though before 
her Labour an c Heat, a » and a difficult Reſpira- 
tion, ſeem'd to expoſe ber to the nger of a Conſumption. 
It is, therefore, obvious, that many, ſeiz'd with 2 Milia — 
are with great Difficulty reſtored to Health, either for the want 
of due Care in the Beginning, as if the Patients were only hyſteric; 
or by the Abuſe of hot Medicines, which expel the morbific 
Matter, not in a critical, but in a ſymptomatic manner. And it is 
2 = — that as, duri os og Sa this Fever, I, 
e Exper IMent, neg ns ſe, which the 
Diaphorelis was ſtopt, and all the Symptoms * ; ©, by 
repeating the Uſe of it, all the laudable and tavourable Sym- 
pioms of the Diſorder were again brought back. 

The Wachings of Perſons labouring under Miliary Fevers 
are removed by Velicatories, Reſt in Bed, Freedom from all 
Noiſe, and preſerving the Mind unruffled by the Sallies of ex- 
orbitant Pa 

In order to remove the Delirium, diaphoretic Antimony, 
exhibited by itſelf, is highly ethcacious ; and though this Medi- 
cine is, by ſome Phyſicians, eſteemed a Calx, deſtitute of all 
Virtue, yet I have often in junction with other Medicines, 
and always by itſelf, preſcribed it with Succeſs, not only in Watch- 
but, alſo, in a Delirium. 

atchings are, alſo, often removed by a gentle and conti- 
nued Di is; which, if it cannot be obtained by the com- 
pound Powder of Crabs Claws, is, rather than by means of any 
other Medicines, to be procured by Spirit of Hartſhorn, to be 
drank in a Poſſet prepared with Sage, rather than in an Infuſion of 
that Herb, becaule the former ds more Nouriſhment, which, 
in this Fever, is neceſſary. 

If Opiates are ever to be uſed in this Fever, it is after the 
Veſicatories. And when the Patient is afhifted with a Diar- 
rhœea, or the Eruption of the Puſtules retarded, the moſt 
proper and efficacious Medicines are the Diaſcordium, or Venice 

reac 

In r — convulſive Motions, with which Miliary Fe- 
veas are att , I have found nothing more effectual, than an- 
ointing all the Joints with Eſſence of Amber, and frequently 
exhibiting about twenty Drops of it in ſome proper Liquor. 

In an of the Breaſt, attended with Sighs, and eſpe- 
cially with a convulſive Aſthma, a gentle and continued Dia- 
phoreſis, the Uſe of the Spirit of Hartſhorn, and the Applica- 
tion of Veſicatories, are highly beneficial. 

In a Defect of the Spirits, eſpecially when accompanied with 
a Palpitation of the Heart, [ have tound nothing more effectual 
than Treacle- water, either by itlelf, or in ſome proper Vehicle, 
with a few Drops of Sal volatile oleoſum, and a proper Quan- 

ity of the Powder of Saffion. . 

n the Tremors attending Miliary Fevers, the animal Spirits 
are to be recruited by proper Medicines, the molt efficacious of 
which is Saffron; as, alſo, by nouriſhing Liquors ; ſuch as Broth 
of Fowls, and others of a like Natuze. 

In univerial Convulſions, eſpecially when ariſing from a 
Tranſlation of the morbific Matter to the internal Parts, I have 
ſucceſsfully uſed Cupping with Scarification. Then I order 
heating and volatile Spirits to be put into the Patient's Mouth, 
and Ciyſters to be injected, which are highly beneficial in Con- 
yulfions, and more eſpecially thoſe of Ch 

Sickneſs, attended with a Nauſea, and a Heat 
of the Breaſt, are Signs of 3 Aphthz. But theſe 
Symptoms are mitigated by a iaphorelis, continued till che 
I is covered with Aphthæ; at which time it is obſervable, 
that the Aphthæ are increas d in proportion as the miliary Phi- 
tules are dried up; and rhat entre 1" ory are again elevated, 
in proportion as the Aphthæ on the — diſ. II, alſo, 
ſometimes happens, that the Remains of the Fever are, after 
the Deſiccation —1 wr — eg — 
are nouriſhed a re them. 

The Vomiring rnd ve exhibiting ten Grains of the 
Salt of Wormwood, mixed with one of che compound 
Powder of Crabs- eyes, eſpecially if the Heat recurs at 
equal Intervals, unleſs this Practice is contraindicated by ſome 
Symptom, ſuch as an Inflammarion ot the Tonſils, is 
IE the Uſe of lixivial Salts. 

L. : 


ren. 


hibired either by themſelves, or with ſome proper 
and the Uſe of this Medicine is to be repeated for 


derived to the Aphthæ, which 


B II 


E Thave often found to 
— by | or, if ſu ſucceeded by ſome 
other more terri — 2 ſays Sir David 


Hamilton, I, in this Cate, ſucceſsfully order a 'Velicatory, that, 


by the joint Means of that, and the Di there may be a 
ev made of the ſerous Matter the Glands of the 
Inteftines. I, alſo, order a Scruple of prepared Pearls to be ex · 


= ahh 


I have often found the Efficacy of a Velicatory in curing « 
long: Diarrhcea, during the Courſe of a Miliary Fever 
for a Patient of Diſtinction, who, after Child-birth, among 


other Symptoms of a Miliary Fever, labour'd under a Diarrbeea 
ſo echo % 


as to produce a ppreſſon of the Lochia; and by 
the following Method I removed her Diſorder, which had laſted 


for a conſiderable Number of Days: 


Take of Sperma and compound Powder of Crabs Claws, 
euch one * Saffron, five Grains; and of the Syrup 
of Cowſlips, a ſufficient Quyanciry for making into a Bolus, 
os taken every fixth Hour in a Spoonful of common 

p. 


I, alſo, ordered a Veſicatory to be 8 between her Sca- 
pal; by which means the miliary Pu appear'd, and the 
rrheea was gradually diminiſh'd. 


If the Theriaca, or other Opiares, are to be uſed in Miliary 
Fevers, tis certainly after the Ute of Velicatories, which prevenc 
their bad Effects; which Advantage is, alſo, obtained by mixing 
Sudorifics with them. But I am convinced, that Laudanum 
exhibited by irfelf, ly fu es all the Evacuations; or, i 
it ſhould ha ile, the menon is not to be aſcrib'd 
to the Laudanum, but to fome other Cauſe; juſt as if, after 
taking Peruvian Bark, or Claret Wine, a Diarrhcea ſhould be 
produced by a large Quantity of morbific Matter, a Weakneſs 
of the — or a certain Antipathy not to be accounted 

Nor is it any Objection to this Doctrine, that, after raking 
Laudanum, a Sweat is ſometimes produced, and the variolous 
Puſtules enlarged, ſince neither of theſe Circumſtances depend 
immediately upon the Nature of the Laudanum, but on the State 
and Condition of the Diſtem For as m Fevers, during the 


Fermentation, the Blood is in roo rapid a Motion, and Nature, 


if we may fo ſpeak, not at Leiſure for a Fermen ation, for 
which Reaſon the Patient diſcharges a thin Urine, but, after the 
Fermentation is over, a thick and rurbid Urine, with an Hy- 
poitansz fo in like manner, when, after taking Laudanum, t 

violent Motion of the Blood is check'd, the Nerves relax d, and 
the Pores open'd, Sweats in Fevers, and the Pus in the Small- 
pox, are, by theie means, more eafily eliminated, The Nature, 
therefore, of a Medicine is not to be aſcertained from any re- 
mote and precarious, but from its proximate and immediate 
Effect; ſince, in ſome Patients, Laudanum renders the Bod 

ſoluble. Inftances of a like Nature frequently occur, and, if 
duly confider'd, would, in a great ure, prevent a great 
many of the ungenteel Diſputes and Altercations of Phyſicians. 


Tung comPoUND MiLIART FEveR, 


The compound Miliary Fever is, when the miliary Puſtules 
are interſpers'd with red Papillz, commonly called a Raſh, or 
with petechial Eruptions, the Small-pox, or Mealles. 

The Symptoms of this Diſorder are almoſt the ſame with 
thoſe attending that Species of Fever called Synochus, only the 
Patients are, in the former, more afflicted with a Sinking of the 
Spirits, and Sighing, than in the latter; they are, alſo, more ſub- 
jet ro Watchings, and their Urine bears a nearer Reſemblance 
to that of ſound Perſons. 

in this Diſorder the miliary Puſtules are ſormerimes not only 
intermixed with others of a rediſh Colour, bur, alto, remain 
after theſe laſt-mention'd Puſtules are totally dried up: But, in 
the Meaſles and Small-pox, the miliary Puſtules generally precede 
theſe Dilorders, and accom them in their Beginnings. 

In a compound Miliary Fever, the Symptoms ſeem rather to 

ocecd from ſome Diſorders of the Blood, than of the nervous 
Stem, fince the Pulſe is frequent and ſtrong, the Heat in- 
tenſe, the Tongue dry, and the Thirſt immoderate ; whereas 
tis quite otherwiſe in a Gmwple Miliary Fever. But a Defect of 
Spirits, and Sighs produced by the Oppreſſion about the Breaſt, 
are Symptoms common to them both. 

As for the Cure, in Caſes where ibs TRE accompany 
the Meaſles and 1 diaphoretic Medicines, pretty hot in 
their Natures, are than in the Small-pox appearing by 


es. 
External Cold, or a cold Regimen in any are dan- 
gerous, and frequently prove the Cauſes of a ſudden Death, even 
when molt of the Symptoms lay a Foundation for expecting 
an happy Termination of the Diſorder. 
For this Reaton bot Opiates, ſuch as Disſcordium, and others, 
of a more happy Effects, than Diacodium 


* 
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or Laudanum, when the Miliary Puſtules appear in Conjunction 
with the Small-j ox. ' * FIR | 
Or 80mg Drstaszs wrrcid svccetd MitLiaky Fevers. 


Beſides the Conſequences of a Miliary Fever 22 men- 
tion'd, there are two, which, ſomewhat more frequently than the 
reſt, occur; that is, a Tumor of the inferior Parts of the Body, 
and an hectic Hear. | ker, 

Sometimes the Feet, Legs, Thighs, and Groin, are remark- 
ably ſwell'd, ſometimes without, but, otten with more an immode- 
rate previous Pain : This Swelling is produced by a Congeition of 

the Retnains of the tnorbific Matter, in conſequence of prepo- 
ſterous Methods uſed for the Cure of theſe Fevers. 

This Species of Diforder is to be cured by exhibiting every 
Night cathartic Pills, together wich Opium itſelf, or ſome Opiate. 
The Opiate, ſays Sir David Hamilton, I preſcribe, is one Scru- 

e of the Pilulæ de Cynogloſſo; and | am directed in my 

hoice of a Cathartic, by the Nature of the Symptoms. Thus, 
tor Inſtance, when the Appetite and Digeſtion are diminiſh'd, 
I give half a Dram of the Pilulz Stomachicæ; in a Suppreſſion 
ot the Lochia or Menſes, a proper Doſe of the Pilulz Aloe- 
phanginæ, or the Pilulæ ſcetidæ; ſometimes, alſo, I order four 
or five Grains ot the Relin of Jalap, to be added; and on 
other Occaſions, I order a Draught ot the bitter Decoction 
without Sena, twice a Day. If ſtronger Cathartics are to be 
uſed, I exhibir them every other Night, and order ſome ſtoma- 
chic Decoction to be taken on'the intermediate Days. By fol- 
lowing this Method I have rarely fail'd ro produce a happy 
Cure, after a great many other Medicines have been uſed to no 
Purpoſe. | + 

hen the Tumor is without Pain, I uſe Cathartics without 
Opiates; bur, if the Swelling is a concomitant Symptom of the 
Miliary Fever, it is diſſipated by a Diaphoreſis duly protracted 
without any other means. 

Both the fimple and cathartic Spirits of Scurvy-graſs are of 
ſingular Efficacy for removing this Swelling ſubſequent to the 
Miliary Fever. The Efficacy of the {imple Spirit I experienc'd 
in Mr. Bel/aſis, who, about the eightieth Year of his Age, being 
ſeized with a violent Miliary Fever, was, by the King, com- 
mitted to my Care. In this Patient the Fever, when remov'd, 
was ſucceeded by a Tumor from the Groin to the Toes, which 
afrer the Application of Velicatories ro no cho at laſt 
yielded to the Uſe of ſimple Spirit of Scurvy-graſs. 

The Efficacy of the joint Uſe of the ſimple Spirit of Scurvy- 
graſs, and that of the cathartic Kind, prepared wich Jalap, I ex- 
perienced in one Mrs. Lane, who ſome Years before had been 
afflicted wich a Miliary Fever in Child- bed. She being ſeized with a 
violent Pain, and a Swelling from the Groin tothe T oes, was com- 

mitted to the Care of two very eminent Phyſicians, but to no 
Purpoſe. This Patienc perfectly cured, by giving twenty or 
thirty Drops of the ſimple Spirit of Scurvy-graſs, thrice a Day, 
for two Days ſucceſlivey, in ſome proper Vehicle, and every 
third Day about an hundred Drops of the cathartic Spirit of 
Scurvy-graſs,” and a proper Doſe of the Piluls Matthei at 
Bed-time. 

An hectic Heat, a Diminution of Ap tite, and a Defect of 
the vital Spirits, are, alſo, ſometimes the Conſequences of a Mi- 
liary Fever, eſpecially when the Patients quit their Beds too 


n. 

The Method of treating theſe Caſes wih Succeſs is this; 
Every Morning, for ſome Days, let the Patient take ten or 
eleven Grains ot the Salt of Wormwood, in a {mall Draught of 
Spaw-water; and, if the Spirits are highly defective, let kim 
drink after it, by little and little, two -Pints of the ſame Water. 
Or if Spaw-waters cannot be had, he may take his Salt of Worm- 
wood in a proper Quantity of Bath-water, drinking after it two 
Pints of the fame, in like manner, that by this means the Re- 
mains of the Acid, which in this Fever is always productive of 


Miſchief, may be diſcharged along with the Water and Salt of 
W ood. | 
If « Pain of the Head ſhould be induced the Uſe of the 


Salt of Wormwood, I order ſome lenitive Medicine to be ex- 
hibired every third or fourth Day at Bed- time. Saline and acid 
Subſtances are not to be uſed; and too much Exerciſe, either 
of Body or Mind, is carefully to be avoided ; for I have often 
| ſeen a Relapſe produced by either of theſe Errors; nor is the 
Relapſe of an intermittent Fever more effectually produced by 
the prepoſterous Uſe of the Perwvias Bark. In this Caſe Aſſes- 
milk, with the teſtaceous Powders, and eſpecially Pearls, gene- 
rally proves highly beneficial. Hamilton de Febre Miliari. 
NN LIARIUM. A tall narrow Veſſel, uſed in the antient 
Baths for heating Water. | * 
MILIOLUM. A ſmall Tumor in the Eye - lid, of the Size 
of a Millet -ſeed. M. A. Severinus. ? 
MILITARIS HERBA. The ſame as STRATIOTEs; which 


ſee. 
MILIUM. | | 
The Characters are; 
It hath a looſe divided Panicle; and each ſingle Flower hath 
5 a Calyx) conſiſting of two Leaves, which are inſtead of Petals, 


- 


J. . 2. 


MIL. 


to protect the Stamina and Piſtillum of the Flower, which aſter- 
wards becomes an oval ſhining Seed. 

Boerhaave mentions ſeventeen Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Milium; ſemine luteo. C. B. P. 26. Theat. 502. Tours. 7 A 
jb Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 162. Milium. Offic. Ger. 73. Emac. 


446. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1251- Miliam vulgare album. Park. 
eat. 1136. MILLET. 
Millet bas large, broad, Graſs like, ſomewhat hairy Leaves, 
encompaſſing the Stalk, which grows to be three or four Feet 
high, bearing on the-Top a large Panicle, hanging down the 
Head, compoled of a great Number of ſlender Stalks, 1 
many ſmall Glumes growing on them, including ſmall, white, hard, 
ining Grain: It is ſown more in foreign Parts, than here in 
England; and is there uſed for Food. It is ſown in April, and 
ripe in. Auguſt and September. 

Millet is cooling, drying, and binding, ſomewhat windy, and 
not ealily digeſted; a ſtrong Decoction of it with Figs and 
Raiſine, mixed with Wine, and drank warm a-bed, is 4 ve 
good Sudorific, though it is ſeldom uſed. Miller's Bor. Off. 

Milium, #«y xp, according to Varro, is of Greek Derivation ; 
for firſt it was called par * afterwards jidiy ( Midin), 
and ne (Meline), a common Name to it with Panic. Bur 
Voſſius proves, that psAirn, in Dioſcorides, Galen, and others of 
the Antjents, ſignifies only. Panic; and therefore ſome are in- 
clined to the Opinion of Feſtus, that it is called Milium, from 
Mille, a thouſand, becauſe ot its numerous Seeds. | 

Millet, by Conſent of Authors both antient and modern, 
is refrigerating and drying; it is of bad Juice, difficult ot Di- 
geſtion, binds the Belly, and generates Flatulencies; it is, how- 
ever, well known to be a very grateful Food to many Nations 
at preſent, In former times it ſervd to make Bread, under a 
Dearth of better Corn, as we are aſſured by Dioſcorides, Pliny 
Galen, and others of the Antients. Among the Italians, ſays 
C. Bawhine, Loaves made of Millet, which are yellow, and eaten 
hot by many, not out of Neceſſi y, but for their Sweetnels ; 
bur, when this Bread is grown hard, it is quite black. Of the 
Flour of Millet and Milk che Italians make fine Cakes, which 
muit be eaten as ſoon as dreſſed, or elſe they become glutinous, 
and ungrateful to the Taſte. in former times they made a fort 
ot white Puddings of Millet, as Pliny tells us. And among the 
Cools and Tartars, their principal Food is Miller, the cruce 

eal of which they mix with the Milk of Mares, or with Bloo4 
drawn from the crural Vein of their Horſes. A Pudding, pre- 
pared of Millet, boiled in Miik, with an Addition of Burer, 
and Sugar ſprinkled over it, is much in Requeſt among the Ger- 
mans ac prelent ; and theſe Puddings have been long ago - intro- 
duced inio England, and are till in Faſhion. 

Ihe Flour of Miliet was formerly us'd in Fomentations for the 
Gripes, and for Pains of the Head and Nerves ; it was applied - 
externally ih Bags, becauſe the Uſe of it in Caraplaſms was 
difficult, on account of its Friability. If the Membrane of the 
Brain happens to wounded, it is excel'ently conglutinated, ſays 
Archigenes, by infuling thereon the Juice of Calaminth, and 
ſprinkling ic with the dry Flour of Millet. A Decoction of 
Millet, with Figs and Raiſins, is called, by Heurnius, a noble 
Sudorific and Diuretic. Or, take of a Decoction of Miller, 
boiled till it burſts, four Ounces ; White-wine, two Ounces. 
Let the Patient take it hot. Cheſneau. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

Miliet is diure: ic and aſtringent; the Seeds are of extraordi- 
nary Service in Diſeaſes of the Lungs, and Exulcerations of the 
Kidneys; made into a Cataplaſm, they are anodyne and reſolv- 
ent. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. © 

2. Milium ; ſemine nigro. C. B. P. 26. Th. 505. J. B. 2. 18. 
446. M. H. 3. 196. 

3. Milium; Arundinaceum; ſubrotundo ſemine; Sorgo no- 
minatum. C. B. P 26. Boer h. Ind. A. 2. 162. Tourn. Iuſt. 5 14. 
Sorghum. Offic. Ger. 77. Emac. 83. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1252. Sorghi. 
J. B. 2. 447. Melica, ſive Sorghum. Park. Theat. 1136. Mi- 
lium Arundinaceum, ſive Indicum, ſemine ſubrotundo. C. B Theat, 
511. INDIAN MILLET. p | 
It delights in a fat and humid Soil; for which Reaſon 
ſome ſow it in their Fields to correct their Luxuriance, It was 
brought from India into Spain, Italy, and other warm Countries: 
1 ſow it in Summer, and reap it in Autumn. 

he Seed is like Panic both in Taſte and Temperament. The 
pooreſt fort of People in Italy, and the Peaſants in the Paduaz 
grind the Seed, and make it into Loaves, which are friable, an 
afford but little Nutriment, being black, difficult of Digeſtion, 
and binding, It is more uſual to make Puddings, or White-pots, 
of the Flour, and Milk. In Tuſcaxy they ſow it more for the 
ſake of feeding their Poultry, than to ſerve as Aliment for Men. 
They, alſo, give it to their Cows, Horles, and Swine. Of the Pich 
of the Stalks is prepared an excellent Remedy for the Strumæ; 
the Preparation of which fee in the Baubines, and Matthiolus ; 
which Jat Author commends, alſo, the Flowers, for uterine 
Fluxes, and the Dyſentery. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. | | 
4- Gramen; ſylvaticum ; panicula miliacea (parſa. C. B. P. 8. 


. 141 | 

— . ſegetum; altiſſimum; panicula ſparſa. C. B. P. 3. 
. I 1. , 

2 2 1 7 6. Gramen; 
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6. Gramen; arvenſe; panicula criſpa. C. B. P. 3. Theat. 


*. Gramen; nodoſum; avenacea paniculs. C. B. P. 2. Theat. 
18. ö 
8. Gramen; agrorum ; ſpica venti. M. H. 3. 200. 
*. n pratenſe; majus; latiore folio; IIb Theophraſti. 
B. P. 2. N > +4 
to. Gramen; pratenſe; majus, iore folio. C. B. P. 2. 
Prodr. 11. Th. 29. M. H. z. . 


11. Gramen; pratenſe ; paniculatum; medium. C. B. P. 2. 
Th. 30. M. H. 3. 201. 


12. Gramen: pratenſe ; minimum; album & rubrum. Ger. 
Park. M. H. 3. 201. 


13. Gramen; paniculatum; aquaticum latifolium. C. B. P. 3. 
Th. 40. M. H. 3. 201. 9 a ' 
14. Gramen; prateoſe ; ſerotinum ; panicula longa purpura- 
ſcente. Raii Synop. 260. 
| 12 Gramen; aquaticum; fluitans; multiplici ſpica. C. B. P. 
. Th. 41. N 
e 16. 8 _ hirſutum. Ger. 
17. Milium; Indicum ; arundinaceo caule ; granis nigris. 
Fon Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 162. : 


= 


, plane, & albo. C. B. Sorghi 
album, Milium Indicum, = J. B. It grows in Arabia, and, 
alſo, in Cilicia and Epirus. | 730 
| This Plant is ſu poled to be the Dora of the Arabians. It 
is dry, nouriſhes little, and binds the Belly. The Seeds are very 
white, and yield a Flour, of which they make a ſavoury Sort 
of Bread in the Form of Cakes, which they bake under the 
Aſhes. The Inhabitants chew the Stalks, and by that means ex- 
tract a ſweet Juice out of them, in the ſame manner as t 
do out of Sugar-canes. In the Iſle of Corcyra (Corfu) they feed 
their Pigeons with this Grain; and in Cilicia they ſow it, to ſi 
- ply their Want of Wood for Fuel. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

MILLEFOLIUM, a 

The Characters are; . 

The Leaves are very finely cut; the Calyx is ſquamous, and 
almoſt cylindrical ; and the Flowers are very clolely collected into 
Umbellas. \ 

Boerbaave mentions fifteen Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Millefolium ; purpureum; majus. C. B. P. 140. Prode. 


2. Millefolium ; purpureum; minus. C. B. P. 140. 

3. Millefolium ; vulgare ; album. C. B. P. 140. Tours. Inft. 496. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 112. Millefolium. Othc. Millefolium vulgare. 
Park. 893. Raii Hiſt. 1. 345- Synop. 91. Millefolium terreſtre 
vulgare. Ger. 14. Emac. 107z. Millefolium Stratiotes penna- 
tum terreſtre. ſ 8 3. 136. Achillea vulgaris, flore albo. Act. 
* Par. An. 1720. 320. YARROW. 

a 


rrow has a white creeping Books which ſpreads much on 


the Surface of the Ground. Leaves are long and narrow, 
having on each Side ſeveral very finely divided Pennz. The 
Stalk is firm and erect, a Foot or two high, ſomewhat hairy, 

and beſet alternately with ſmaller, and rather finer Leaves. The 

Flowers grow on the Top of the Branches in flat Umbels, each 

Flower being made of five little, white, roundiſh Leaves, ſet 
about a Thrum of the ſame Colour, growing in a ſcaly Calyx, 
in which is contained flatiſh white Seed. It grows every-where 
in the Fields, and flowers in Jane and July. The Leaves are 
uſed. 

Yarrow is cooling, drying, and binding ; very ſerviceable in 
all Kinds of Hzmorrhages, whether Spitting or Vomiting Blood, 
Bleeding at the Noſe, Dyſentery, or the too great Flux of the 
Menles, or violent Flooding, cooling and tempering its immode- 
rate Heat and Sharpneſs. It, alſo, helps a Gonorrchcea, Stran- 

ury, Heat of Urine ; and, applied outwardly, is of Service againſt 
uptures, and to ſtanch the Bleeding in freſh Wounds. Miller's 
Bot. Off. | ; ; 

- This Plant is a little acrid, bittet, aromatic, and gives a 
conſiderable Tincture of red to blue Paper. It ſeems to me, 
that the acid Part of the natural Salt of the Earth, diſengaging 
icſelf of the other Principles thro the Texture of this Plant, torms, 
with the terreſtrial Parts, an aluminous Salt, united with a little 
eſſential aromatic Oil. | 

By the chymical Analyſis are extracted from the Yarrow ſe- 
veral acid Liquors, a great deal of Earth, no volatile concrete 
Salt, and a little urinous Spirit. 

Thus this Plant is vulnerary, reſolvent, and aſtringent. It is 
uſed in Ptiſans, and Infuſions, after the manner of Tea. Some 
boil its Leaves in Broths, to ſtop all Sorts of Hæmorrhages, and 
eſpecially the irregular Flux of the Piles, and Fluor albus. Its 
Juice is preſcribed from eight Ounces io fix ; the Powder, from 
2 Dram to half an Ounce : It is mixed, alſo, with Paſte, to 
make aſtringent Biſcuits. Toahernemontanus ſays, the Warer of 


Yarrow is good for the Epileply ; and that the Wine of Mead, 


* 


MIL 
made wich chis Plant ſtops all Sorts of irregular Fluxes. Martyn'r 


from the Multitude of its Leaves; 
who firſt diſcovered its Efficacy in the 
liny tells us, and wich the fame cured 
Telephus. It is, called Stratiotes, from veg], in Army, on 
account of its Uſefulneſ in the Camp, as an excellent Vulne- 
"Las * 
er Obſervation, ſays C. H has taught that our 
Millefolium is fo far from ſtoppi on hoot, that it 
rather excites one. But F. Baubjne ſuppoſes, that the Reaſon why 
Blood happens to be provoked from the Noſtrils with Mille- 
foil, is becauſe they are rubbed. Ir is, alſo, ſo violent a Diu- 
retic, that the Uſe of it for a conſiderable time, procures bloody 
Urine. Hoffman, therefore, makes a Diſtinction, and ſuppoſes 
the Millefolium acerbum, or harſh · taſt ed Mulefoil, to have a con- 


lutinating Virtue ; and the bitter Sort to be deobſtruent, di- 
olvent, diuretic, helminthic, or a Deſtroyer and Expeller of 

Worms, and the like: Now there is a manifeſt Acrimony and 

2 — in the Millefolium minus Cordi, and the Millefolium ro- 
le TYagi. 

Bur, whatever are the Qualities by which it produces ſuch 
an Effect, Riverims, in his Obſervations, produces many Examples 
of Hiæmorrhoids cured by Decoctions of Millefoil ; and mayy 
other Writers have experienced the fame 
8 2 — * way 7 a Paullus, who have preſerved 
themſelves from Abortion only making a proper Uſe of the 
common Milletoil. n 1 

For Spitting of Blood, take two Drams of the Powder of 
Millefoil, in the Juice of Plantain. Millefoil is very proper to 
* Blood from the Noſe, by its Roughneſs, and prickly 

ardneſs, opening the capillary Veins ; for which Purpoſe they 
put it into the Noſtrils, and then, by rubbing and preſſing chem, 
cauſe them to bleed after an eaſy manner, and in a ſufficient 
Quantity : Hence we call it Noſe-bleed. 

The tuberous Excreſcence, which is ſometimes found on the 
Root, proceeds from the poiſonous or fermentative Liquor in- 
fuſed into the Wound or Puncture inflited by ſome Inſet, 
together with its Egg: This Liquor, mixed with the Juice of the 
Root, excites a Tumor, which becomes the Receptacle, and, as 
it were, the Matrix of the Egg, and Worm, which is to be 
hatched, or excluded; and affords it Aliment and Security. 2 
Cornutus, therefore, was miſtaken, in making the tuberous Milſe- 


toil a diſtinct Speci-s. 

For an exceſſive Flux of the Menſes, Sennertus gives the fol- 
lowing Preſcription: Take Juice of Mulletoil, three Drams ; 
Sugar, one Ounce. Raii Hiſt. Plant, 
—— maximum; umbella alba. C. B. P. 140. 

our. 72, 

1 iilefolium ; nobile; Tragi. Boerh. Ind. A. 112. Achilles. 
Ofhc, Achilles, five Millefolium mobile. Ger. '915. Emac. 
1703. Raii Hiſt. 1. 346. Achillea fideritis, five * odor ata. 
J. B. 3. 140. Aillefolium motile. Tourn Inſt. 496, Tanaceturn 
minus album odore Camphore, five Achilles Bioſto iu. C. B. 
132. ACHILLES's IRONWORT. 

It grows in Germany, by the Rhine; in Languedoc, about 
Montpe ier; and in every Part of Italy; and flowers in July. 

It repreſſes all Sorts of Hzrmorrhages; and, outwardly uſed, is 
an excellent Vulneraty. 


6. Millefolium ; Orientale ; altiſſimum; luteum; Abrotani folio. 
T. Cor. 37. 

7. Miltefolium ; Orientale; erectum; luteum, T. Cor. 37, 

8. Millefolium ; Orientale ; eretum ; flore flaveſcente. T. 


Cor. 37. 

9. Milteſolium ; tomentoſum ; luteum. C B P. 140. J. B. 
3. 138. Stratiotes, Millefolia, ſia vo flore. Cluſ. H. 330. 

10. Millefolium; lu cum; magis tomenroſuw ; & altius. 

11. Millefolium; luteum; majus; folio lato. 

12. Millefolium ; Orientale ; foliis Tanaceti incanis ; radiig 
pallide luteis. Ptarmica, Orientalis, foliis Tanaceti incanii, ſemi- 
floſeulis florum pallide lureis. T. Cor. 37, 

13. Millefolium ; odoratum 5 Monipelienſe. Pi/ler. 271. 

14. Millefolium ; Tanaceti foliis ; flore albo. M. H. 3, 38, 
Tanacetum montanum, album, tenuifolium, flore candido. Bocc. 
Muſ. Plant. T. 26. 

15. Millefolium ; vulgare; majus; album ; foliis eleganter 
variegatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. Pp. 112. 

. Beſides other Names before-mentioned, it is, alſo, called Herba 
Carpentaria, Waggoners Herb, becauſe it is much in Uſe 2 
Carriers and Waggoners, to ſtop Bleeding. The firſt and ſec 
Species were in Requeſt among the Antients ; they are 32 
of Hzmorrhages, and at the ſame time ſtrengthening and aſt in- 
gent, and are proper for a Gonorrhcea, when proceeding from 
a Laxneſs of the Parts, and a Solution of the Humours. Exter- 
nally it is of Service in the Tooth-ach, Hzmorrhoids, Hernia, Tu- 
mors of the Penis, Head-ach, Pterygia of the Eyes, and poiſon- 
ous Stings or Bites. Hiſt Plant. adſtripr. Boerb. p. 169 

MILLEFOLIUM MONTAXUM. A Name tor the Prarmica; 
Alpina; Tanaceti fo lit. | | a 

| MILLEFOLIUM 


MnAEFo0L1UM AQUATICUM. A Name for the HoTTowna; 
it is, alſo, a Name for the Potamogeiton; floſculis ad foliorum 
nodor; and for the Potamogeiton ; foltis | 
MILLEGRANA MAJOR. A Name for the Herwieria ; 


glabra. | TY 
A Name fot the Rae; folio 


MiLLEGRANA ele , 
Alſines; glabro; floſculis inis. 
1 14 & Oi. Offic. Aſell. Schrod. 5. 338 
 Aſelli, Millepedes ei. Co 9 . 
jon de Inſect. 1 26. Aſelli, Millepedes, 2 Med. 15. Zulu. 
ouff. 202. Charlt. Exer. 8. Mer. Pin. 203. Aſollus lividus ma- 
* 


jor, Raij Hiſt. Inſect. 42. cus Aſellus. A\drov. de Inſect. 
63a. WOOD-L!CE, | SO 6 41 RCH-8UGGS. Dale, 


4 Weed, 570, which are found under Veſſels that hold Wa- 
ter, are little Animals, with numerous Feet, which, at a Touch 
with the Hand, roll themſelves up into a ſpherical Figure. . 
Drank in Wine, they cure « Difficulty of Urine, and the 
Yellow Jaundice. Made into a Litus with Honey, hy help 
the Quinſey. Bruiſed, and heated with Oil of Roſes, in a Pome- 
granate-ſhell, they are effectual, being inſtilled, for the Tooth- 
eher d ml c Figaro bom Lepgrh, and 
are ſmall Inſects, ſcarce a Finger” th in 
nea half a Digit in Breadth, and of a livid biackifh Colour. 
They are of fine Parts; digeſt, attenuate, abſterge, and open: 
Hence they are of ſingular Efficacy in reſolving a tartareous 
Mucilage, and reducing the Stone to a Mucilage, in opening 
Obſtructions of the Viſceta, and, conſequently, for the Jaundice, 
nephriric Pains, Dyſury, Colic, Aſthma, and the like. Outwardly, 
the Powder of them is good for the Eyes, and Pains of the Ears; 
and, made into a Litus, for the Quinſey; apply'd alive, they 
cure a Phagedana. : | "og 
| Thele are ſo much in the 3 of the common People, 
that they ſeem to be Maſters of their Medicinal Virtues, and uſe 
them in many Caſes, without any other Direction. ey are, 
by all Experience, found to be very diuretic and abſterſive; 
which makes them not only frequent in the Preſcriptions for 
Diſorders of the Kidneys, but, allo, in Obſtructions of the Viſ- 
| Cera, and in the Jaundice particularly. They abound with a ni- 
trous Salt, which they ſeem to derive from what they live on. It 
is ſomewhat volatiliz'd by its Digeſtion and Circulation in the In- 
ſect, as ſuch Salt always is, more or leſs, in proportion to the di- 
geſtive Powers of Animals, into whoſe Food it enters; yet not ſo 
much, but that it is brackiſh and pungent to the Palate. This 
makes their deterſive Quality extend further than the... ger Glands, 
and enables them to ſcour even the minuteſt Paſl; and keep 
the Nerves clean from Viſcoſities, and ſuch Things as would cl 
their Springs, whereby * are good in Palſies, Epilepſies, an 
all nervous Diſtempers. And, alſo, becauſe they 52 and, as it 
were, by their Minuteneſs and Aſperities, cut their Way through 
any Obſtructions, they are good in Strumas, ſcrophulous Tu- 
mors, and inveterate Ulcers. Very remarkable Cures have been 
pertormed in theſe Caſes by a long Uſe of them. They are much 
the beſt taken in Subſtance, or bruis'd in White- wine, the Liquor 
bei 
ter will fall to the Bottom. Theſe are greatly in Uſe amongſt 
all Practical Authors, and frequently to be met with in the praſent 
occaſional Preſcriptions. Sexnertvs, in the third Book of his 
Practice, commends them againſt the Stone in the Bladder, Rive- 
rius gives Inſtances of Wonders periorm'd by them in inveterate 
Strumas and Ulcers, as does, alſo, that Honour to our Country, 
2, who ons ores of _ for the 2 Intention, in 
is Diſcourſe of t ſefulneſs o imental Philoſophy. 
MILLERIA. 858 ME 
The Characters are; 
It hath a compound Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Florets, and 
one Half-floret, contained in one common Flower-cup ; but 


theſe Flo: ers are barren, and the Half-floret, which is fruitful, is 


ſucceeded by one Seed, which is ſurrounded by the Flower-cup. 

Miller mentions four Species of this Plant, none of which 
have any Medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to them, that I know of. 

MILPHOSIS, Aix, or piagas. A Baldneſi of the Eye- 
lids. It is thus call'd according to Aetius, Terrab. 2. Serm. 3. 
Cap. 2. becauſe, when the Eye · laſhes are fallen off, the Edges of 
the Eye: lids appear red, as if colour d with uwiar@®, Mi. 

MIL TOS, are.. A Species of Rubrica, red Earch, or 4 
nium. See RUBRICA. | 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of Ulcers, recommends this as a 
proper A lication to Burns. 

MILVUS. Offic. Bellon. des Oyſe. 130. Schrod. 5. 321. Raii 
Synop. A. 17. Mer. Pin. 170. Aldrov. Ornith. 1.391. Geſn. de 
Avib. 549. Jonſ. de and. 3 8 3 72. . * vl 
garis cauda forcipat a. Will. Ornith. 41. MU, c orcipate. 
Raii 8 76. THE KITE, or GLEAD. Dale, p. 393- 

Of Uſe in Medicine, are the whole, Bird burnt, the Head, 
Liver, Gall, Dung, and Fat. The Aſhes of the Bird, burnt, are 
ſaid to be effectual in the Gour and Epileply, being taken in- 
wardly ; the ſame is ſaid of the Head and Liver, being burart ; 
and the latter is, alſo, an Ingredient in 1 icines. 
The Blood, mix d wich Nettles, and apply d, is ſaid to give Relief 


* 


drank without ſettling fine, elſe a great deal of a ſaline Mat- 


under the Gout ; the Gall enters the Compoſition of Collyria, 
for the Eyes; and the Fat is uſed to anoint the Parts pained with 
the Gout. Dale from Schrodey. 

Mr1Lvus. Offic. Bellon. de Aquat. 195. Salv. de Aquat. 188. 
Aldrov. de Piſc. 140. Raii Ichth. 293. Ejuſd. S Piſc. bo. 
Charlt. de Piſc. 29. Jonſ. de Piſc. 66. H . Rondel. de 

rima. Piſon. "Iens. 


Piſc. 1. 284. Geſn. de Aquat. 434. Pirabebe 
, E KITE-FISH. Dale, p. 376. | | 
It is taken in great Plenty both in the Ocean and Mediterranean, 


and the Gall thereof is uſed to abſterge an Albugo, or whatever 
elſe in the Eye may occaſion a Dimneſs of Sight. 

 M:iLZADELLA. A Name for the Gateopſis ; lautes; am- 
plioribus foliis ; maculatit. | 

MIMOSA. 

b.. — are; A raped | 
| lowers are 1 — unnel- ufually fur- 
niſhed wich a Multitude of Stamina, and collected into Fleads 
The Pod is either ſimple, bivalve, and full of oblong Seeds; or 
compounded of ſeveral Parts, united by tranſverſe Joints, each of 
which Parts is = nant with a roundiſh ; the Leaves are 
endued with a vtole and Diaſtole. 

Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Mimoſa ; folio lato Sennze ; fpinofa. 

2. Mimoſa ; major; fruteicens; ſpinoſa; ramulis communi 
pediculo in orbem coactis. Plata. Alm. 

3. Mimoſa ; non ſpinoſa ; major Zeylanica ; Domino Her- 
manſ. Excellentiſſimi Domini Syen. Brey. Cent. | 

4+ Mimoſs ; Zeylanica ; filiculis articulatis tenerrimis; gla- 
bris ; ſernine minimo. 

2 — Surinamenſis; ſpinoſa; repens tenuifolia; flore 
ruleo. | 

6. Mimoſa; Surinamenſis; tenui Acaciz folio ; filiqua nigra; 
glabra; articulata; ſemine nigro; longo. a 

7. Mimoſa ; ſpuria; de Pernambucq; dicta Mimoſa Italica. 

Zanon. 151. Herba Mimoſa, non ſpinoſa, Mnſoganporigd]@-, five 
Spuria de Pernambuca. M. H. 2. 200. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plaut. 
Pal. — 56. 
MINA, rA. The Attic Mina was either nutomary, or ponderal: 
In the firſt Acceptation, it was the fixricth Part of à Talent, 
and contained a hundred Drachmæ or Denarii, amounting, in 
our Coin, to three Pounds four Shillings and ſeven Pence. Mina 
conſidered as a Weight, was alſo divided into in hundred 
Drachmæ. See DRAcHMuA and DEXARIVS. 

Mina was, alſo, a medicinal Weight, conſiſting of ſixteen 
Roman Ounces, as appears by Dioſcorides and Galen, and Cleo- 
patra in Coſmeticis, who tells us, that Mina, as a Weight, con- 
to ined ſixteen Ounces, one hundred twenty-eight Drams, three 
hundred eighty- four Scrapula, or Scruples, ſeven hundred ſixty- 
eight Oboli, one thouſand fifty-two Lapini, two thoufand three 
hundred and four Siliqus, and fix thouſand one hundred forty- 
four Æreoli. it is evident, that there was an antient Attic Mina 
ot ſixteen Roman Ounces. All Authors, and particularly the 
Fragment printed with Galen, of the Compoſition of Mecicines, 

ree in this. Ir is affirmed, in the ſecond Chapter of that 

ragment, that the Attic and Egyptian Mina contain ſix een 
Ounces. Cleopatra, Cap. 7. ſays a Mina weighs ſixteen Ounces, 
though in another Place of the ſame Author, it is faid, that an 
Attic Mina had twelve Ounces and an half ; when they (peak 
of Ounces, they mean the Roman, which is our 3 
Ounce. Arbuthnot, of Weights and Meaſures, 

MINARI, ſew Pongam. H. M. A filiquous, or Pod-beari 
Tree, in the Provinces of Paracaro and Mangetti in the Eaft- 
Indies: It has a papilionaceous Flower, and the Pods are long 
and broad, and lie one upon another, on the flat Side. It is 
ealily propagated ; for the Branches require only to be laid on 
the Gromd in order to take Root; it bears ers and Fruit 
from April to Farsary, 2nd is always green. 

The Wood 'terves to burn; a Bath, prepared of the Flowers, 
diſcuſſes Flatulencies, and mitigates the Pains of the Gour; a 
Suffumigation of the Flowers removes a Fever; and their Juice, 
ſeaſonably applied, cures the venomous Bites of Serpents. Raii 


H. P. 
bad Species of Myrrh, mentioned by Orj- 


MINEA. A v 
baſins, Colle&. Med. L. 12. 

MINERA. Properly a metallic Ore ; but, by a very bold Pi- 
gure, it is uſed by ſome Authors, to expreſs the morbific Mar 
which excites and ſupports a Diſeaſe. |; 

MINERALIA. Mineral Subſtances. Philoſophers divide all 
compound natural Bodies into Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral. 
According to this Divißon, all Subſtances, which are neither 
Animal, or Vegerable, muſt be Mineral. 

MINISTER. An Afliſtant to a Surgeon ; or a Perſon who 
takes care of the Sick. . 

MINIUM. Pliny tranſlates the Greek umd ae by Miniam. 
See CinNanaRis, where all the Significations of this Word, 
among the Antients, are explained. By Miniwm, at —.— Red- 
lead is principally underſtood. See SATURNUS. e Trochiſci 
de Minio are deſcribed under the Article COR RODEN TTA. 

MINORATIO. A flight and moderate Evacuation, which 


leſlens the Humours. 
_y Y MINUTA. 


* 


MINUTA. An Epithet for a vickar" Fever: accompa⸗ 
nied with a Syncope, which is hid ts reduce the — 
ro ge denn open, het C. 

ellas. 1 | 

MINYANTHES, according to Blancard, is the ſame as Mn. 
LEFOLIUM. | 

MIPPI. A Name for the Cerens; ſcandens; minor; polygo- 


»us ; articulatus. 
A” Wonderful. An hyperbolic Epithet for many 
icines. | 
MIRABILIS PERUVIANA. See JALAA. 
MIR ACAIBA. The Name of a Sort of Palm, which grows 
in Braſil: Rati Hiſt. Plant. 
MIRACH.. An Arabic Word, importing the ABDOMEN. 
MIRITI. A Brafilies Species of Palm. Raii Hift. Plane. 
MIRMIDONES, in Paracelſus, imports Chimeras, Fancies, 
or idle Dreams. Caſtellus. 
NIS NI. ROPIA,. ter Re age > Vi | 
{44T or m i , , and 
Arbe, a Man. An Averfion bo the Converſation of Men. 
It is a Symptom of Melancholy. | 
MISCE. Mix. This is generally expreſſed at the End of Pre- 


ſcriptions, by M. 

_ MISERERE MEI. A Name for the Iliac Paſſion. 
MISMAR. A Corn on the Toes. | | 
MISOPTOCHOS, from zie, Hatred, and Sede, a 

r. An - for the Gour, which ſeldom inhabits with 

A but frequently accompanies the Rich, Idle, and Luxu- 


rious. 
MISS A. A Name for the Philoſophers Stone. 
MISSADAN. Quickſilver. Rulandvs. 
MISCERASSI. Gypſum. Ralandur. 
MISSIO Sanguinis. ing of Blood. _ 


' MISY. See Cnarciris. NN 


MrrELLA, in Surgery, is a 
in Botany, the Name of a Plant 


MITELLA- | 
The are; Fat, 
The Root I the Leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
Cortuſa, and the End of the Pedicle expands into a monophyl- 
lous, GR oo * 8 er is roſaceous, pen- 
tapetalous, ſpiked, P owing out of the Interſtices of 
the Segments of the x. The Fruit is roundiſh, acuminated, 
into the Form of a Biſhop's Mitre, and contains a Mul- 
titude of Seeds. 


Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Mitella; Americana; florum petalis integris. T. 242. Cor- 
uſa Indica, vel. Hedera terreſtris. 113 in Theoph. 366. Sa- 
nicula, montana, Americana, repens. H. R. Par. 

2. Mitella, Americana, florum petalis fimbriatis. T. 242. Sa- 
nicula ſeu Cortuſa Americana, altera, flore minuto fimbriato. 
H. R. Par. 

3. Mitella ; Americana; flore ſquallide purpureo, villoſo. 
Cortuſa, Americana, flore ſquallide purpureo, villoſo. Flor. 287. 

4. Mitella; Americana; maxima; tinctoria. See AcatoTL. 
Boerh.-Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 207. 

It has its Name Mizella, from | 
minal Veſſel to an epiſcopal Mitre; but I find nothing ſaid of 
its medicinal Uſe. | | 

MITHRIDATIUM. It is r that the famous Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus, 7 — bimſelf againſt the Effects of 
Poiſon, by taking every Morning a certain Antidote. Serexus 
Samonicus informs us, that, when * Jos the of 
this Prince, he was much ſurpriſed to find, that his Antidote 
- conſiſted only of twenty Leaves of Rue, a little Salt, two Wal- 
nuts, and as many Figs. : 

The Medicine now called Mitbhridate is much more com- 
pounded, and is thus directed. 


Take of Arabian Myrrh, Saffron, | 5 Ginger, Cinna- 
mon, Spikenard, Frankincenſe, and Seeds of Treacle, Mu- 
ſtard, of each ten Drams; of 3 N ee 

balſamum, or, in its ſtead, expr | utmegs, 
4 Ruſh, Arabian Stœchas, the true Coſtus, Galbanum, 
Cyprus Turpentine, Long Pepper, Caſtor, Juice of Hypo- 
cyſtis, Styrax, Opopanax, Indian Leaf, or, in its ſtead, 

Mace, of each one Ounce; of Caſſia - bark, Poley-moun: 
tain, white Pepper, Scordium, Seeds of wild Carrot, Car- 

balſam, or Cubebs, Troches of 22 and Bdellium, 
of each ſeven Drams; of Spikenard ſed, Gum Arabic, 
Macedonian Parſley- ſeed, Opium, the leſſer Cardamoms, 
Fennel · ſeeds, Gentian - root, red Roſe- flowers, and Dit- 
tany of Crete, of each five Drams; of Aniſeeds, Afarum, 
Acorus, or Calamus Aromaticus, Orrice, the greater Va- 
lerian, and Sagapenum, of each three Drams; of Meum- 
root, Acacia, Scinks, and the Tops of Sr. John's-wort, 
of each two Drams and an half; of the beſt Canary 
enough to difſolve the Gums and Juices, which will uſe 
about twenty-ſix Ounces ; of clariſied Honey, as much as 
2 f Pee the Ingredients, except the Wine; and 

OL. Il, 


Reſemblance of its ſe- 


c, is & much better Medicine than Nice 
t this, as all other antient Officinals, has many 
which might bave been as well, or better, left out, becauſe they 
bear no Affinity to the main —_—_ Thus the 
Agaric is not uſeleſs, but hu yr wing the Medicine 
more nauſeous : Succus Hypocyſtidis anſwers no End at all : 
the Caſſia-bark ſhould be rejected, becaule it renders the Medicine 
* the Poley- mountain, Daucus · ſeeds, Gum Arabic, red 
Roſes, Dittany of Crete, Gentian- root, and Acacia, have neither of 
them Virtues of any Reſemblance, to what is aimed at by this 
Compoſition ; and, conſequently, are more'a Cl 

dicine, if the other Ingrediensy of rhe nigh | 

Cine, if the other Ingredients of t atemion were 
portionably increaſed in their ud, ſo as to make the 
Opium, to which particular Regard is to be had, Mill bear the 
ſame Proportion in the Whole. 
. VALVULEZ. The Mitral Valves of the Heart! 

R. | 888 

MIVA. Marmalade. 5 d 

MIXAITHRION, ot 'MIXAITHRIA, w#Faibews,' or . 
aue Galen explains this, Serenity of Weather, with Showers 


ometimes 8 It occurs in 2 Epidem. L. 1. 
— 7 N h Pus; an Epithet for 
in ates, Epidem. L. 1. | p 
MIXTURA SIMPLEX. | 


Take of the tus Theriacalis —— (deſcribed 
Bates) ten Ounces; Spirit of Vitriol, two Ounces ; recti- 
fied Spirit of Tartat, fix Ounces. Digeſt in a Glaſs Veſſel, 
hermetically ſealed, for three Weeks, that they may be ex- 

y ; | | 


It excites Sweat, reſiſts Putrefaction, and is 
. The Doſe is a Dram, more or leſs. 

tean. 

MIXTURA TUBULARIS. A Mixture, to ſmoke. 


Take the outward Hulls of Piſtachio- nuts, two Outices; Colts- 
foot, Berony, Roſemary, all dried, of each three Ounces 4 

* Cut them ſmall, and add to them the ſmall Raſpings of 
Guaiacum, three Ounces; white Amber, and Olibanum, 
yup bruiſed, of each one Ounce and an half; Maſtich, one 

; diſtil'd Oil of Nutmegs, one Dram. Mix all together. 


Or 


I 
Take of Betony, and Colts-foor, each two Ounces ; Roſe- 
mary-flowers, and Piſtachio-hulls, of each one Ounce ; | 
Cardamorms the leſſer, one Ounce and 2n half. Cut them 
ſmall, and add Oil of Agiſced, fixteen Drops; Oil of Cin- 
namon, eight Drops: And mix. | 


Or, 


Take Piſtachio-hulls, one Ounce ; Colts-foot, two Ounces ; 
Tobacco, balf an Ounce ; Oil of Aniſced, cigtit Drops. 
Cur ſmall, and mix togerher, for ſmoking. | 4 


Either of theſe may be ſmoked by Perſons ſubject to Ca- 
tarrhs, and Defluxions of Rheum ; which, for want of drawi 
off by ſuch warm and drying Things, would foul, relax, an 


, 


* 5 * 


ih malig- 
Pharmacep, 


ſpoil the Glands, and, at laſt, deſtroy the due Texture of the- - 


thernſelves. But theſe are adviſcable to thoſe only, who 
. CO ſuch an Habit of Smoking, that they cannot 
ve it off. ' 
MIXQUITL.. A Name of Acacta. Raii Hift, Plant. 
MNA, ws. The fame as Mina. | 
MNAS/Z1 Pharmacon. The Name of an emollient Plaiſter. 
deſcribed by Galen, L. 1. C. 4. 4 Comp. M. P. C. and of 
another directed by Paulus gineta, L. 7. C. 17. 
MNEME. Caftel/lzs informs us, this is a Name for a 
ic Balſam, deſcribed by JFenhe# ; I believe it is the fame 
as the Belſamun Vite, deſcri Schroder, L. 3. C. 41. 


MNEMECEPHALICUM ro French This Balfam is faid 
to have been purchaſed from a certain EN Phyſician, by 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, at no leſs a Price than ten thouſand 

13 N +  Dlorins; 


„ a3 to rve in the Mind the Remembrance 

of Things p Whether this be true or falſe, is beſt known 

to thoſe who have experienced its Virtues, "Tis, however, pre- 
pared in the following Manner. 


euch five Drams. | 
Reduce to a Powder the Ingredients which ſhould be fo treated; 
mix all together, and diſtil from an Alembic,with due Degrees of 
Fire, till the Water and Oil are red. The Mechod of 
ng es Tales bs $i, 19. 38190: firſt two Months, the 
2 of the Noſtrils and Ears are duly to be anointed with 
e Bulk of a Pea of it; the two following cigar ng. third 
Day; and for two other Months, twice a Week; then once a 
Week; then once each Fortnight, till a whole Year is expired ; 
and afterwards, in the ſucceeding Years, once each two . 
Sennert. Pratt. Lib. x. 15 : | 
MNIUM. A Sort of See the Explication of Botanic 
Terms under the Article BorANx. 
MOCHLIA, woyaia. This is defin'd, A Reduction of the 
Bones from an unnatural to a natural Situation. 
MOCHLICA. Draſtic, of violent Purges. 
MOCHUS. A Name for the Ervum verum. 
MADAGAM. The Name of a Shrub, which grows in Ma- 
bes call'd Pomifera Indica, flore Rhododendri ; fruthu pyri- 
mi. ' 
7 Decoction of the Root and Bark is ſaid to remove inve- 
terate Pains of the Head. A Potion is prepar d of the Leaves, 
of Efficacy in reſtoring the ſuppreſs'd Catamenia. 
MODERNI. The Moderns. As the antient and modern 
Medicinal Writers are frequently mention d in this Work, I 
judg'd it neceſſary, in order to explain what I mean by the one 
and the other, to fix 
them. The Revival of Learning in Europe was caus'd 
Deſtruction of the Greek Empire, at the ſacking of Conſtanti- 
wople by Mahomet the Great; for on that Occaſion many 
learned Greeks retird from that City, and brought with them 
the Sciences into Italy. The Day, therefore, on which Con- 
8 was taken, may be eſteem d the Birth- day of Learn- 
with reſpect to the Weſtern Parts of Europe. This was 
y the twenty-ſeventh 1453. All che Medicinal Authors, 
therefore, who wrote before this ra, I call Antients, and 
thoſe who ſucceeded them Moderns. | 
MODIOLUS. 'The Crown, or Saw of the Trepan. See 


CarvrT. 

MODIUS. A Meaſure of Capacity for things dry, contain- 
ing ſixteen Sextaries, or Pints. 

ODUS ſometimes ſignifies a Meaſure, or Proportion. 
Rhodius in Scribon. Larg. a 

MoGlLALIA, from ui, importing Difficulty, and Acaio, 
to ſpeak, A Difficulty of Speech. 

MOGORI FLORES. The Name of certain v ant 
Flowers, deicrib'd by Breynius, from which the Indians diſtil 
a very fragrant Water, of the ſame Uſe as Orange-flower- 
water, | 

MOLA. This has various Significations ; for the Patella is 
ſometimes thus call'd; and the Dentes molares, and the Jaws, are 
by ſore nam'd Mole. _ : 

But Mola generall lignihes a fleſhy Maſs, which grows pre- 
ternaturally in the Womb. 

La Motte ſays, that a Mole, and a falſe Conception, ſeem; to 
be the ſame thing, except that, if it is excluded before the 
ſecond or third Month, it is called a falſe Conception; if after 
that time, a Mole. And thus it is diſtinguiſhed by Mazriceaz. 

The Signs of a Mole, or falſe Conception, are the ſame as 
thoſe of a true one; except that in a. true ion the 
Belly often grows flat, and leſs, till the End of the ſecond Month; 
on the contrary, a Woman who has a Mole, or falſe Concep- 
tion, grows big from the very firſt, and ber Belly continues to 
increaſe-till the End. of the ſecond. or third Month, at which 
rime it gene comes away. If it happens to ſtay longer, it 
frequently proves fatal to the Woman, gau violent Flood- 
ings, which are not to be ied wi livery, before 
which a Woman is often reduc'd to the utrnoſt, Extremity; 
eſpecially if a skilful Mid wife is not call d in time. 

A Male is not, like a Child, N in Membranes; nor has 
it any, Waters, or Secundines, itſelf performing the Office of 


1 


the 


ſome particular Time as a Limit betwixt 


Secundines, and being in the fame manner attach'd to the 
terus, from whence it derives its Nouriſhment by means 
Valle: Hans i eomnEg thetens Don ago File is eek. 
ion, or a Mole, comes away before the 


the 5 py - 3 
a falſe Conception, 

End of the third Month, the Woman is frequently deliver'd 

of it without any Aſſiſtance, but never without ings; but 

it often happens, that a skilful Hand is neceſſary to bring it 


Away. 
A Mole is to be extracted in this manner. A Finger is to be 
introduc'd thro* the Vagina into the Os Uteri; and, if the Mole 
not be away with one Finger, a ſecond is to be 
introduc'd ; with theſe the Mole ts to be taken hold of, 
and extracted. 


- 
. 


It is to be obſery'd, that io caſe, when a Mole is he 
away, the ing continues, it is to be ſuſ „ that either 
a Part of it, or another entire Mole, is left behind, which is, 


hen, to be found, and brought away as the firſt. La 

tte. ö 
A Mole, ſays eipfer, is 2 fleſhy Subſtance, of an irregular 
Form, — 1. e Uterut, either from a Concretion ot 
the menſtruous Blood, from a Retention of Part of the Secun- 
dines, or from an imperfect Conception. Virgins and Widows 
are ſeldom affected with this Diſorder, but married Women 
frequently. The Forms and Sizes of Moles are extremely dif- 
ferent. Sometimes they have no Connection wich the Urerus ; 
ſometimes they are attached to it by a Blood-veſſel, or fleſhy 
Fibre; and ſometimes are ſtrongly and intimately conjoin- 
ed. They are generally diſcharg d alone, but ſometimes excluded 
with the Fcetus. If are generated alone, they are uſually 
brought forth about the or third Month, and are preceded 
by the ſame Pains, which attend a real Delivery; ſometimes 
theſe Pains are more violent, the Symptoms more ſevere, and 
the Hzmo is often fo exceſſive, as to enda the Life of 
imes continue many Months in the 


the Mother. 
Uterus, and acquire the Size of a mature Fcerus. | 
Theſe falſe eptions are generally accompanied, for the 
firſt four Months, with the ſame Symptoms which attend a 
natural Pregnancy ; bur afterwards they afford Signs, by which 
they may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed. For, 1. a Mole &xcites no 
Motions in the Womb, like a live Child, after the fourth or 
fifth Month of Pregnancy. 2. A Mole diſtends the Belly 
equally, but a Child makes it moſt prominent toward the Navel, 
- or one Side, 3- A Mole changes its Situation in the Belly, 
according to the Poſture of the Mother ; a Circumſtance never 
obſerved in a living Fœtus. In a falſe Conception, little or 
no Milk is collected in the Breaſts; but the Breaſts, in a natu- 
ral Pregnancy, are more and more diſtended with Milk. 5. 
More ſevere Symptoms attend a falſe Conception; the Com- 
lexion is diſagreeably altered, the Appetite is vitiated, the whole 
abit pets an and the Region of the Loins and Pubes is 
affected with excruciating Pains. Sometimes a Dropſy, when 
it reaches the Abdomen, alſo, occaſions. theſe Symptoms. 
When a Mole, and not a Child, certainly appears to be con- 
tained in the Urerus, its Expulſion ſhould be attempted by pro- 
r Medicines; and, if theſe prove ine ffectual, an expert 
perator, ſhould. . endeavour to extract it, by judiciouſly 
introducing the Hand into the Womb. If the Mouth: of the 
Womb be too ſtrongly contracted to admit the Hand of the 
Operator, it will be neceſſary to excite the Mother's Throes 
35 Cathartics, and ſtrong Clyſters, while the Mouth of the 
omb, and Parts adjacent, are, in the mean time, gradually 
relaxed and opened by the Application of emollient Fomenta- 
tions. One or two 1 may now be gently inſinuated, and 
8 N degrees the whole Hand, to lay hold of the Mole. If the 
Hole, as is often the Cauſe, adheres firmly to the Urerus, it 
ſhould then be gently ſeparated by the Fingers, before its Ex- 
traction, as we are told by Hildanus, who performed this Ope- 
ration. But, if the Fingers are unable to make this Separation, 
it will be neceſſary to uſe a Pair of long and obtuſe · pointed 
cuttin g Forceps, like that repreſented in Tab. LV. Fig. 1. Laſtly, 
if the Mole be too large to be extracted entire, it may be care- 
fully ſeparated, and brought out in Pieces, either with the Fiogers, 
a falciform Knife, or a Hook, repreſented in Tab. LIV. 
Fig. 17, 18. Thoſe who are deſirous of further Information, 
particularly with regard to the Extraftion of the Mole, may 
conſult the Obſervations of Hildanus, Roonbuſth, and Mauri- 
ceav. To conclude, when a Mole occaſions no bad Symptoms 
or Unealineſs in the Mother, and its Extraction appears difficult, 
no Violence ought to be uſed, fince we have many Inſtances 
of their being retained wich little Detriment, to the Patient, 


during Life. | 1 
1 LAPIS: The Mill. ſtane. It is thus diſtin- 
OT molaris, Offic. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 721. Cup. Hort. 
Cath. . 2.53. Lapides Melares, Charlt. Foil. 17. Boer. 524. 
AE orm. 41. Molares. Mer. Pin. 212. T NIL L. 
It is digged out of che Quarries in Derly/bire. 


I find 


England is © grind Com. But the Grit of the Mill-ſtone; 
5 1 have the ſame Virtues as that of the Wherſtone. 
Sce 


MOLDAVICA. Turkey Balm, or Baum. ; a 
Tbe Characters are; | | 

The Leaves arc long, narrow, and crenated ; the Galea, ot 
Creſt, is arched, bifid, and reflexed upwards ; the Beard is di- 
vided into 1wo Parts, which are united by marginated Fauces ; 
the Calyz is tubulous, cut into two unequal Parts, and cloſes 
when mature; the Seeds are of an oblong _ 

Boerbaave mentions fix Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. — * r * 3 7. = _ 
liſſa, peregrina, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 129. M. H. z. . 
ts wultis dicta I. B. 3. 2. 234. Tab. Ic. 2 

2. Moldavica; Betonice folio; flore albo. T. > m 
Mo'ldaviqg, — albo. Citrage Turcica, flore allo. H. Eyſt. Att. 
O. 7. F. 2. Fig. 2. 

_ Moldavica; Americana; trifolia ; odore gravi. 7. = 

edronella, Canarienſis, viſcoſa, fohis plerum que ex eodem peul- 
culo ternis. H. A. 2. 81. Dracocephalo G a, Iti- 
folia, odore Terebimthine. Volk. 

4. Moldavica; Orientalis; Betonicz folio; flore magno, 
vio acea. T. Cor. 11. 

5. Moldavia ; Orientalis; Betonicæ folio; flore magno, albido. 
T. Cor. 11. 

6. Moldavica; Orientalis; falicis folio ; flore parvo, cœruleo. 
T. Cor. 11. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 168. 

It is called | Moldavica from Moldavie, the Name of the 
Country hence it was brought, and where it grows without 
Culture. 

This Plant, ſays Boer baave, was brought to me from Mvl- 
davia 1 by a Botaniſt, who gave it the Name of Mol- 
davian Turkey Baum; but, for avoiding a Synonymy of Names, 
I think we had better call it Moldavics. There is nothing faid 
of. its Virtues; the firſt and ſecond Species have exaaly the 
Smell of Baum, and may be uſed inſtead of it; have a 
very ſt balſamic Smell. The third is like Peruviam Balfam, 
and is perhaps endu'd with the fame Virtues. HA. Plane. 
adſcript. Baerbaav. 

* MOLENI DESIS, in the Theatrum Chymicum, Vol. 5. ſis 2 
fect of Heat. | 

MOLGA. The Salamander. Ru/andvs. | 

MOLIBATO. Rd? explains this by Calchum, ,. 
F lumbi. | | | 

MOLLE. The Indian Molle, or Maſtich-tree. 

The Characters are; ; 

The Leaves are pinnated, and terminate in an odd Lobe; 
the Flower is roſaceous, and the Fruit like a Grain of Pepper. 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 

Molle. Clufi in Manard. 31a. Lentiſcus, Peruana. C. B. P. 
399. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 2 | 

The Tree, being wounded, yields a very fragrant Reſin, like 
that of the Lentiſcus. J. Bavhine deſcribes this Reſin, or 
Gum; and ſays, that it much reſembles what is ſold in the 
Shops by the Name of Gum Elemi, only it appears a little 

—_— 0m Tree growsplentifully in the Valleys and Coun- 
tries ery. | | 

The Decoction of the Bark makes a Fomentation of extra- 
ordi Efficacy in Pains of the Legs, and Inflations. Of the 
ſmall Branches are made very ſerviceable Toothpicks. Of the 
Fruit boiled in Water, according to the Meaſure of DecoCtion, 
they prepare either a Wine, or a very good fort of Drink, or 
Vinegar,. or Honey; the Decoction of the Leaves gives Relief 
under Pains proceeding from a cold Cauſe. The Gum dif: 
ſolved in Milk is ſaid ro abſterge Things in the Eye cau 
Dimnefs of Sight. C. Romanus aſſured F. Baubine, from his 
own Experience, that a Dram and an half of ir was-an excellent 
Purge. Monardes writes, that the Powder of the Bark cleanſes 


the Bitter, which would — the Drink. 
Water, and keep it ſome | 
Drink is clear and. limpid, very grateful, and no le{- whol- 
ſorne, eſpecially for thoſe who- labour : ; 
Kidneys or Bladder ; and the more, if it be mixed with the 
— of 2 ſame — being moro fully 
omes a very Honey; being expoſed to 
with an Addition at I know not what Iagredients, is convertod 


into very good Vinegar.” It is uſual with Ewpirict to ethibit 
yp Pogo ty Lodo they have been 
to W; u the Paroxyſm of 4 Fever, and with 
e A tae Term fr « Pu, of th 
. | erm for 4 o 

| xt wy r Parr, as the Anus. * 

MOLLUCCA. A Crab which has julf caſt its old Shellz 
an? ncquited & new es Which is ſoft | 
MOLLUGO. , 

The Characters tre ; 

The Leaves are ſoft, diſpos'd five or more at a Place, nei 
rough, nor hairy. The Fruit conſiſts of 4 Pair of dry Sees 
which are lunated, of of the Figure of « Creſcent, ar 
moon | 


Boerbaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Mollugo; monrant ; lia; ramoſa, C. B. P. 334. Borrh. 
Ind. 4. 148. Mollugs montena. Offic. ' Rubia ſlvatica lavic. 
J. B. 3. 716. Raii Hiſt. 1. 481. Gallun, five 4 Wont and. 
Ger. 967. Emac. 11279. 8 albo majus, frve Mollugd 


montanum latifolium tas 
MOUNTAIN with MAI. 
Ir grows in mountainous Pla and flowers in , 
Herb is uſed, which agrees in Virruzs with the rwo 4 
which follow. Baxbaume obſerxet, that this Platt is old in 
our 


— under the Name of che Metriſjlve, or Aſperuls. 


2. be los; latifolia ; caule ßrmio ri 
rem ; fore". Rev Pyrendica, e Mollughnis. — 
3 . 


4 — 
orium vir 


Americena; folio Parictariz. Yall. Anonymos 
folis Parietarie ſeabrir, floribes albit, ad 4 
2 Plukn. Phyt. 736. 4. Boerb. fad. alc, 
48. 


Vol. x. p. 

Ic ame from moll, foft, becauſe of the Soſtneſ⸗ 
of its La + whole Plant has the out wurd Appearance of 
the Robi, of Madder, but is ſoft on the Inſide: It is (aid to 
have an aperitive Virrue. Noerbasve. 

MoLLvGo is; adſo, a Name for the Cyaciara ; glabra; folio 
W Beta gemrila, ficca, biſpida Ty lafes. _ 

the ing Species of Mollugo, Dale mentions the 
— — akes do be the A0 K Plinit, Ser AL xs- 
SUM. It is thus : 


ollugo. Offic. Molugo walgetior. Park. Theat, 565. Rai 
; 4 2 Mollogo montana anguſtifolia, vel 
Gallium album latifollum. C. B. P. 334 Rubia anguſtifolia aſ- 
prra. J. B. 3. 77 Gallium album vuigare. Tourn, Ist. 115. 
Alyſſum Phnii, Lib. 34; Cap. 11. BASTARD MADDER, 

t grows in Hedges and Buſhes, and flowers in June. Tho 
Root is uſed, and' has the fame Virtues as that of the common 
Madder, but is milder. Dale. - | 

MOLOCH, in Chymiſtry, is a Leaden Pot, through which 
Oy is made to paſs in the Fire. Cafte/lus from Liba- 
s 


MOLOCHINE, en, An Epithet for a green Plaiſter 
deſcribed by Glen, Lib. 2. Cap. 2. n 
MOLON. A Name for the FL EMDVLA. 
MOLOPS, . A Sugillation, or a red or 


ory 
1 in ſome malignant Fevers, on the Aug the 
Moluecs Balm, or Baum. 
ons 


MOLUCCA. 
The Characters are; 
The Calyx is expanded, large, Bell- as it were, metn- 

branaceous, and open. The Galen is hollow the Beard tripar- 

rite, the middle Segment commonly bifid. The Flower is v 

ſmall, and concealed in the Centre of the Calyx. The Sceds 

are angulous, and hardly covered. 
Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 

8 N J B. 3. 2. 234, Meliſi, Moluccana, adorata. 

229. 

2. Molucca; ſpinoſa. Dod. p. 92. Mel[a, Molaccana, ti. 

dai C. B. P. = Molucta rele. & Maſt L. 

carum; Lob. H. 3. 390. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plaut. Vol. 1. 


P. 73. 
This Plant takes its Name from the Molurca Wands, where 
it was diſcovered. It is a Vulnerary, and very good in a Phthi- 


tis, uſed as Tea: If the Diſeaſe be ed with Spitting. 
of n is of Service; on account of its 
aſtringent Quality, which is adapted to an Hzmoproe. No 


Plant is a better Lichontriptic, the Leaves being i in Wine 
or Spirit of Wine. It has the Virrues of Baum, bur ſmells ſome. 
what - Here it hay be proper to obſerye, thac the per- 
fectly ein Colour of all Plants proceeds from the Fatneſs 
of the Soil in which they grow; this is univ true of them 
1 in the Inſtance before us. Hiſt, Plant. ad ſcripi. 
ay. 
MOLUCCANA. See MoLucca. : | 


F, 


MOLY. 
The Charatters.are3 5 
| Ir 


MOI 


Snell, or, at leaſt, one not very diſagreeable. 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of chis Plant; wt | 
| ; lacifolium ; Liliflorum. C. B. P. 75. Moly Theo- 
H. 191. See ALLIUM. 
; Indicum. claſ. Hiſt. 192. Cavcaſon, Moly Indicum 
vocatum. Lob. Ic. 162. a 
3. Moly; ſtifolium; umbellatum. C. B. P. 75. Mol 
Dioſcoridis. Clul. H. 192. | 
i Moly; moſchatum ; capillaceo folio. C. B. P. 76. Prodr. 
5 Moly; Virginianum; moſchatum. 
| 7 Moly, quod Gethioides; ſylveſtre. Col. 2. 7. 
7. Moly; parvum; caule triangulo. C. B. P. 75. Boerh, Ind. 
alt, Plant. Vol. 2. p. 146. ; j | 


All the antient Interpreters of Homer expound his Moly, by 
airyavoy dior, · wild Rue; becauſe the Cappadociam and Gala- 
tian: gave that Herb, which is a Native of their Country, the 
Natne of Moly. This Plant, however, is quite different from 
Homer's Moly, which, 2 tells was ſtill to be 
found in his Time in Arcadia, with the of the Sea-onion, 
and che Root of the Bulbus. With reſpect to this the following 
Paſſage in Pliny, Lib. 25. Cap. 24- ought to be conſidered: 
There is an Herb, much celebrated by Homer, which the Gods 
« as he fu poſes, call Moly. The Diſcovery of it he aſcribes to Mer- 
* cyry, Who propos d it as a Preſervative againſt the moſt power- 
ful Inchantments. The true Moly of Homer grows, they lay, 
cc at preſent, about Pheneum, and in Cyllene, in Arcadia. It 
4e has a round and black Root, of the Bigneſs of an Onion, 
&« and the Leaf of the Sea-onion ; but it is difficult to be dig d 
c up.” Here the Author confounds t different Relations ; 
the former Part he takes from Theophraſtus, who ſays, that Ho- 
mir's Moly grew in Arcadia, in the ſame Form as be there de- 
ſcribes ; but then he adds, s 
7 ene * it was not difficult to be dug up, as Homer ſays: 


that it has a ſweet 


e contrary of this is taken by Pliny out of Homer, and ſub- 


joined to the Deſcription of Theophraſtus, with a View, probably, 
that it might a 00 be the ſame Moly, which, be tells us, ſome 
Phyſicians, well vers d in Herbs, had perſuaded themſelves they had 
found growing in Iraly ; in Confirmation of which, ©* he bad 
<« ſent him, out of Campazia, a Root thirty Feet in Length, 
c which, with much e and the Labour of ſome Days, 
« was dug up from among the Stones and Rocks; and yet, after 

all, was not entire, but broken off.” We_may judge, by this 
ſingle Inſtance, what a skilful Botaniſt our Author Was, who 
could imagine, that the 


the Leaf of the Sea-onion, and a oot, like 


That of the Onion, was the ſame with the Root ſent him 


from Campanie, thirty Feet long, and yet not entire, the End 
of it being broken off, and left among 

could not be taken up. How did he know, that ſo long a Root, 
whoſe whole Length he never yet ſaw, was a Species of Bulbus ? 
Nay, its Lay rather prov 

This Root of Pliny, then, _ 

nothing but the Difficulty of its being dug up. But this is de- 
nied by Theophraſtus of the Moly of Arcadia, which, in other 
reſpects, agrees with that in Homer. Pliny, then, in order to 
make his Campanian Root agree with the Moly of Theophraſtus, 
confirmed the Difficulty of its Digging, contrary to the Senſe 
of his own Author, by the Credit of another Author. 

this he adds, with relation to the ſame Moly, The Greet Au- 
« thors have deſcribed it with a yellow Flower, though Homer 
<« ſays it was white.” I know not what Greet Authors he means; 
there is nothing like it in any of them now extant ; nor do 
1 ſuppoſe there was any ſuch Difference in their Accounts, 
for ſome have even called wild Rue, w@av, Moly, becauſe it, in 
ſome meaſure, reſembles the rrue Moly, in its black Root, and 
Milk-white Flower : So very improbable is it, that any Writer 
ſhould ſay, that itt had a yellow Flower. Pliny ſeems to have 
imagined thus from an imperfect Tranſcription of the = jp 
of his Author, into his Adverſaria, where ſomething was omitted; 
be had inſerted what follows, {4@av 74 wi (gra ayfact pon, 
ar) adoxdinrs 3pucrer © Moly has Leaves like thole ot the Agro- 
<« ftis, and Flowers like thoſe of the Leucoia : * But omitted 
what follows, that is, 9/nAex]oxgye 


Lenucoium, he underſtood. dein adbxoios Tues, to be 
Flowers. An Author in the Priapeis ſeems to have 
Pliny, when he ſays of the Moly, 


— de qua Flos aureus exit. | | 


ed 


« 'Whence 
juſtly be has expreſſed that in Hower, of the Moly; 

« A Flower like Milk” (in WhiteneG). I bave often diverted 
myſelf with the Debates of two very learned E 
hotly diſputed, to no Purpoſe, whether the A,, Myra, 
of Hippocrates were the p&Av, Moly. dug a, or, as fore 
wrote it, dave, in Hippocrates, is an Head of k, and has 


zelnen 14 3) xanemiy, ws O- 


Moly deſcribed Theophraſtus, with ing 
4 dc, black pt . l 
the Stones, becauſe it 


it to be otherwiſe than bulbous. 
with the Moly of Homer, in 


To. 


» © Milk-white.” Now, be- 
cauſe the Greeks often call the Viola lautes abſolutely Mike, , 


s a Gold-coloured Flower.” Obſerve how 
others female, growing upon the Tops of the Embryo, which 


iſts, who have 


Lib. 1. de Maliebr. 
LT 

| | e in his 
Exege q which is to be read thus, woaugs Se a 
X 


„ 
* Garlic Jar 


* Malyzz are Heads of 
is written for va (Malyza). | 

From the Premiles it appears, that there are two Kinds of 
Moly, and thoſe very different; the Cappadociam or Galatian, 
and the Homerican or Arcadian; and here lies the H * 
The Cappadoclan was the wild Rue, which was called Moly 
the Cappadecians themſelves; for Dioſcorides tells us, L. 3. C. 53. 
that the Plant, which ſome call w Rue, is the ſame, which in 

docia and Galatia they call Moly. The ſame Plant, be 

ſays, was called by the Syrians, Beſſa, by others Harmala, from b 
whence comes the Arabic Harmol, though applied by an Ara- 
lian Botaniſt to another Moly. But the Cafpadbcian Moly- is 
3 in Arabic by Satab-bari, that is, wild Rue. However, 

1d Rue, properly called, is different from this Moly ; tho' 
ſome have, i » beſtowed on this latter the ion of 
wild Rue. Avicenna, therefore, Lib. 4. Fen. 6. Track. 3. C. 31. 
rightly * yemay between Harmel, and wild Rue; for Hermet 
is not wild Rue, but only a Species of it. The Tranſlat 
therefore, would have done better in rendering the Arabic Wo 
Harmel into Latin by Cappadocicum Moly, the Cappadocian Moly 
than by Recs Haaf, ld Rue. Salwafne, de Homonym. Hyl. 
4 


tr. 
We learn from Photius, that the Moly was fabled to have 
. who was killed by 


ce. f 4 
5 — in Pharmacy, is a metallic Recrement thus 


e, — — ns: Offic. Schrod. 460. Moly- 
bdena ago. Matth. 1349. Plambago. Worm. 136. 
Gate on PURE 8 
The beſt Molybdzna is like Litharge, » ſomewhat ſhin- 
ing, and of a pale-red under Levigation; but, boiled in Oil, takes 


an Aſh-colour ; what is*Sky-colour'd, or of a Leaden-colour, is 
not good. It is generated in the Furnaces adapted for the refin- 

of Gold and Silver. There is, alſo, a foſſile Sort, which is 
found about Sebaſtia and Corycum. Generally ſpeaking, the moſt 
valuable is what has no Reſemblance of Scoriz, nor is tony, 


but yellow and ſhining. 

Ir has the Virtues of Li and the Scoriæ of Lead; and 
is burnt and waſhed after the manner. But the Molybdena 
is à more proper Ingredient in lenient and ſticking Plaiſters, 
called Lipara, and with very good Effect; for it incarns and 
cicatrizes; but it is by no means adapted to enter the Com 
ſition of agglutinant and deterfive Medicines. Dio ſcorides, Lib. 


. Cap. 100. | 
: Plumbage is that Recrement, which, in the Purification of 
Gold and Silver with Lead, being concreted and calcin'd, ad- 
heres to the Furnace. Its ſuperior Part reſembles Litharge, its 
inferior Aſhes, and its Middle is a Subſtance com ed of 
both. It is of che ſame Virtues with Litharge, and ſomewhat 
—— — — — — ot an abſtergent 

ity. : | 
MoLYyBD&NAz alſo, ſometimes ſignifies black Lead, accord- 


ogy Lemery. G ; | | 
OLYBDANA); in Botany, is a Name for the Plumbago ; quo- 


m. . | | 
MOLYBDOEIDES, uc eee. This is deſcribed as 2 
Stone of the Colour of Lead, to which the Virtues of the Sco- 
ria of Lead are afcrib'd. Caſtellus conjectures, that it may be 
the ſame as Lead- ore. | | 
MOLYBDOS, woaupd'is, Lead. See SaTuURNvUs. - 
MOLYZA, AAN. An Head of Garlick, or Garlick baving 
an Head not diviſible into Cloves. Galen. Exegeſis. 
MOMISCUS, u«mox@. The Part of any of the er 
Molares' next the Gum. The Dentes Molares themſelves } 
alſo, called Momiſci. | F 03 
MOMORDICA. 
The Characters. are ; 
ad ſ * 
ap'd kind, O cut, as to 
difink Leaves: Theſe — are 


of one Leaf, is of the expanded, 17 gel- 
appear com of five 
ſome — 406-darmn) 


is afterwards into a Fruit; which is fleſhy, and ſome- 
times more or leis tapering and hollow; and, when ripe, uſuall 
durſts, and caſts forth the wich an Elaſticity ; winch Seeds 


are wra up in a membranous Covering, and ate, for the 
moſt — rnb on their Edges. I 
| og + = mentions five 5 Plant; which are, 
1. Momordica ; vulgaris. BaLSAMIN A. 13 

7 | 2. Momordica; 


OSS 
2. Momordica; fructu luteo; rubeſcente. H. Eyſt. Aut. o. 
1. f. 4 Fig. 3. 
2. Momordica; Zeylanica; pampinea fronde; fructu breviori. 
T. 303. Pavel. H. Mal. 8. 18. | | 

4 Momordica lanica; pampinei fronde ; fructu lon- 
giori. T. 103. Pandi Pavel. H. Mal. 8. 17. - 

. Momordica ; Americana; fructu reticulato ; ſicco. Com- 
mel. Rar. Exot. 22. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

MONZ, in Pargcelſus, ſignifies the Nates. | 

MONAS, jora's. Unity. In Chymiſtry, it ſeems to import 
the Union of the Virtues of Simples, and is much the ſame as 
Clyſſus, or Elixir. 

ONBIN. The Hog Plum-tree. 

The Characters are; 1 

It hath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are ranged in a circular Order; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes an oval, fleſhy, ſoft Fruit, 
incloſing an hard Stone, in which are contained four Kernels, or 
Seeds. | | 

Miller mentions but one Sort of this Tree; which iss, 

Monbin, Arbor, foliis Fraxini, fructu luteo racemoſo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. | 

This Tree is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of America, where 
it grows in the Savanne, and low marſhy Places, in great 
Plenty. It riſes to be forty or fifty Feet high, and divides into 
a great many crooked Branches, which are beſet with winged 
Leaves, ſomewhar like thoſe of the Aſh-tree. The Flowers, which 
appear in the Spring, are produced in large pyramidal Bunches, 
at the Extremity of the Branches, which are of a white Colour, 
and are very ſweet. "Theſe are ſucceeded by ſeveral yellow, 
oval-ſhaped Plums, growing in Cluſters. The Wood of this 
Tree, being ſoft, is uſed, inſtead of Cork, to ſtop Bottles in 
America, Miller's Ditt. 

MONEDULA. Offic. Jonſ. de Avib. 26. Bellon. des Oyſe. 
286. Charlt. Exer. 75. Schw. A. 305. Raii Ornith. 125. Geſn de 
Avib. 468. Monedula frve Lupus. Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 770. Will. 
Ornith. 25. Raii Synop. A. 40. Graculus vel Monedula. Mer. Pin. 
172. THE JACKDAW. 

The Fleſh of this Bird is uſed, and, when applied externally, 
diſſolves Tumors, and proves beneficial in ſcrophulous Swellings. 


Dale. 

MONEMBASIATICUM. This Word occurs in N. Myrep- 
ſus, Sect. 1. C. 467. It is a fort ot Wine, which Fuchſivs con- 
jectures to be the ſame as Malvaticum, Malmſey. 

MONEMERON. The Name of a Collyrium in Marcellus 
"Empiricus, C. 8. and of others in Galen, L. 4. C. 2. de Comp. 
M. S. L. and Aetivs, Tetrab.2. S. 3. C. 101. ſo called, becauſe it 
is ſaid to perform a Cure in one Day. 

MON ERES, porigns, is properly an r for a Boat with 
a ſingle Oar. But it is figuratively applied to a melancholy Per- 
ſon, who has a ſtrong Love for Solitude. 

MONOCEROS. See UNIcoRNv. 1955 

MONOCOLON, in Paracelſus, is the Inteſtinum Rectum. 

MONOEMEROS. The ſame as MonEMERos. 

MONOMACHON. The Inteſtine, called otherwiſe Cacum. 

MONOMELUM. The Name of a Collyrium, deſcribed by 
Aetins, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. C. 101. 

MONONYCHA. The fame as MenycHa ; which ſee. 

MONOPAGIA, or MONOPEGIA. A Pain in the Head, 
affecting only one Point. Caſtellus, from Veleſcus de Taranta, 
explains it an Hemicrania. 


ONOPHYLLON. A Name for the Smilax; wnifolia ; 
- bumillima. | 
A Perſon who has only one 


MONORCHIS, wivopxzs. 
Teſticle, is thus called. 

 MONOSITIA, wowoorria, from pir@-, ſingle, and 9ir&, 
Meat. The eating of one Meal a Day only. 

MONOSPERMALTHAA. The Name of a Genus of 
Plants, eſtabliſhed by Mr. Danty d Iſnard, in the Memoires of 
the Academy of Sciences for 1721. Of this he mentions two 
Species; which are, 

1. Monoſpermalthæa arboreſcens ; villoſa, folio majore. Beto- 
- nica arboreſcens, foliis amplioribus, ex Inſula Barbadenſi, flore 
luteo minimo. Raii Hiſt. 3. 297. 

2. Monoſpermalthza arboreſcens, villoſa; folio minore. Be- 
| Fonica arboreſcens, Madraſpatana, villoſis foliis, profunde venoſis. 
Pluk. Phytog. Tab. 150. Fig. 5. & Alm. 67. Adde floribus luteis, 
 ſummo caule in breviorem ſpicam glomeratis. Pluk, Mant. 31. 

Raii Hiſt. 3. 297. Num. 6. 

MONS VENERIS. The ſuperior external Part of the Female 
Pudendum, cover'd with Hair. 

MONTIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
"whoſe under Part is tubulous, but the upper Part is expanded, 
and cut into five Parts; the Fruit, which ſucceeds the Flower, 
is a bicapſular, flat Seed-veſſel, which is ſurrounded on the Bor- 
.ders with a Plume, which expands like Rays. 

—_ — but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
OL. 


* 1 » 
MOR ; 
|, Monti arboreſcens; aburili folio ſerrato, ftuctu racemoſo. | 


This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. William Henson, 
near. old La Vera Cruz, in New Spain, who gave this Name to 
it, in Honour to Dr. Monti, Profeſſor of Botany ab Nen 

It grows about fixteen or eighteen Feet high, aud hath a 
woody Stem, which divides into ſeveral Branches; theſe are be- 
ſet with Leaves, ſome what like thoſe of the yellow Mallow, which 
are five Inches long, and four broad, ending in a Point ; -theſe 
are ſawed round the Edges, and have a Down on their under 
Sides. The Flowers are of a greeniſh-yellow Colour, and arc 
produced in Bunches. on of its flowering is in 75 
nnary, in the native Place of its Growth, and the Seeds are ripe 
in March. Miller's Dictionary. 

. MONTIFRINGILLA: A Bird, called the Mountain Chat- 


MONYCHA Animalia, from jive, ſingle, and zyug. an Hoof. 
Animals, whoſe Feet are ſolid, and undivided. 

MORA, in Paracelſus, is mentioned as a 1 2 of the 
Venered Diſeaſe. It ſeems to be a Calloſity or Hardneſs of 
t in. 

MORBILLI. The Meaſles. See VARIOL X. This Diſeaſe, 
ſays Sydenbam, ariſes in Janwary, and increaſes daily till the 
* uh the vernal 1 after nx ex it — 
the lame gradual manner, and diſa rs in It princi 
attacks ndeek: eſpecially . — * Roof — 
one affected with it. It is preceded with a Chilneſs and Shiver - 
ing, and an Inequality of Heat and Cold, which ſucceed alter- 
nately, during the firit Day; the ſecond Day, theſe terminate in 
a 8 Fever, attended with vehement Sickneſs ; Thirſt ; 
Lols of Appetite; the Tongue white, but not dry; a 
flight Cough ; Heavineſs of the Head and Eyes, with con- 
tinual Drowlineſs; an Humour, alſo, generally diſtils from 
the Noſe and Eyes, and this Effuſion of Tears is a certain Sign - 
of the Approach of the Meaſles. To which muſt be added, as 
no leſs certain, That though this Diſeaſe principally ſhews itſelf 


in the Face by a kind of Eruptions, yet, inſtead of theſe, large 
the Eye-lids ſwell a little before the Eruption; he vomits ; 
dren, during Dentition, who are, more fretful in this 
Spots, like Flea- bites, begin to appear in the Forehead, and other 
different Figures ; but ſometimes the Eruption is deferred till 
the Surface of the Skin, ſo that t — — = 42 
extend, by degrees, to the Brea 
e Symptoms do not abate here, upon the Eruption, as the 
Breathing, the Weakneſs of, and Defluxion upon, the Eyes, con- 
dry, and the Cuticle ſeparates, whence the Forehead and Face grow 
and very few appear in the reſt of the Body; but on the ninth 
the Particles of the divided Skin being raiſed a little, and ſcarce 
The Meaſles, therefore, generally diſappear on the eighth Day, 
reality, they have run through the Courſe aſſigned them by Na- 
it is obſervable, that the Fever, and Difficulty of Breathing, in- 
the Night. Children are — to theſe Evils, which come on 
tion; whence ariſes a Peripneumony, which deſtroys greater 
it is not at all dangerous. Theſe bad Symptoms are, likewiſe, 


red Spots, not riſing above the Surface of the Skin, rather appear 
in the Preaſt; the Patient ſneezes, as if he had taken Cold; 
but is more frequently affected with a ſeneſs, attended 
with greeniſh S:ools; but this 8 generally in Chil- 
ſo, 
Diſtemper than ordinary. The Symptoms uſually grow more 
violent till the fourth Day, at which time, generally, little red 
Parts of the Face, which, being increaſed in Number and Big- 
neſs, run together, and form large red Spots in the Face, 97 
the fifth Day. Theſe red Spots are compoſed of ſinall, red 
Pim ſeated near each other, and riſing a little higher than 
ing them ligh'ly with the Finger, t 
From the Face, where only they firſt appears theſe Spots 
ly, Thighs, and Legs; 
bur they affect the Trunk and Limbs with Redneſs only, with- ' 
W riſing above the Skin, 
3 
Small-pox; yet I never found the Vomiting continue afterwards 
but the 8 and Fever grow more violent; the Difficulty of 
the 

{tant Drowſineſs, and Loſs of Appetite, perſiſting in their former 
State. On the fixth Day, or 3 Eruptions begin to 
rough : But, in the other Parts of the Body, the Spots appear v 
large and if. About the eighth Day, thoſe on the Face vaniſh, 
Day they diſappear entirely; and the Face, Limbs, and ſometimes 
the whole Body, ſeem as if they were ſprinkled over with Bran, 
cohering, ſo that, as the Diſeaſe is going off, they fall from all 
Parts in Scales, | 
when the Vulgar, deceived by the Term of the Duration of the 
Small-pox, affirm, that the Eruptions are ſtruck in; though, in 
ture; and 7054 ſuſpect, that tne Symptoms, which ſucceed u 
their going off, are occaſioned by their ſtriking in too ſoon, For 
creaſe at this time, and the Cough becomes more troub 9 
ſo that the Patient can get no Reſt in the Day, and very little in 
at the Declenſion of the Diſeaſe, eſpecially if an heating Regi- 
men, or hot Medicines, have been uſed to promote the Erup- 
Numbers than the Small-pox, or any of its concomitant Sym- 
p:oms; yet, notwithſtanding, if this Diſeaſe be skilfully treated, 
often followed by a Looſeneſs, which either immediately ſuc- 

bt ceeds , 


ceeds the Diſeaſe, or continues ſeveral Weeks after the Diſeaſe, 
and all irs Symptoms, are gone off, with great * to the Pa- 
tient, on account of the continual Waſte of Spirits hence atiſing. 
Sometimes, alſo, after uſing an exceeding Regimen, the 
Eruptions turn livid, and then black; but this happens only in 
Adults, who are irrecoverably loſt, upon the firſt Appearance of 
the Blackneſs, unleſs they be immediately relieved by Bleeding, 
or a cooling Regimen. | 

As the Mealles, in their Nature, nearly reſemble the Small-pox, 
ſo do they, likewiſe, agree pretty much therewith in the Method 
of Cure which they require; hot Medicines, and an hot Regi- 
men, are very dangerous; 1. they are frequently uſed y 
unskilful Nurſes, to drive the Diſeaſe from the Heart. The fol- 
lowing Method ſucceeded beſt with me : 

I confined the Patient to his Bed for only two or three Days 
after the Eruption, that the Blood might gently breathe out the 
inflamed and noxious Particles, that are eaſily ſeparable through 
the Pores, in a manner ſuitable to the Nature of the Diſeaſe; 
and allowed no more Cloaths, nor a larger Fire, than he ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf ro, when in Health. I forbad all Fleſh-meats, 
and permitted Water-gruel, Barley-broth, and the like, and fome- 
times a roaſted Apple, for Diet; and, for Drink, either Small- 
beer, or Milk boiled with thrice its Quantity of Water. To 
relieve the Cough, which almoſt always attends this Diſeaſe, 1 
ordered a Draught of ſome pectoral Decoction to be taken be- 
tween whiles, with a proper Linctus. Bur I 1 2 obſerv'd 
7 give Diacodium every Night, throughout the Diſtemper. 

us, | 


Take of the pectoral Decoction, a Pint and an half; Syr 
Violets, and Maidenhair, each an Ounce and an halt: Mix 
them together for an Apozem, to be taken in the Quantity 
of three or four Ounces, three or four times a Day. 


Take of Oil of ſweet Almonds, two Ounces; Syrup of Vio- 
lets, and Maidenhair, each an Ounce; fine Sugar, enough 
to make them into a Linctus: To be taken often in a ſmall 


Quantity, eſpecially when the Cough is troubleſome. 


Take of black Cherry-water, three Ounces; Syr 
Poppies, an Ounce : Mix them together for a 
be taken every Night. 


In Children, the Doſe of the Pectorals and Opiate muſt be 
diminiſhed in proportion to their Age. 

This Method ſeldom fails of curing, beſides being preventive 
of every other Symptom, which is not the neceſſary and una- 
voidable Attendant of the Diſeaſe ; the Cough is the moſt trou- 
bleſome one, which, however, is nothing dangerous, till the Diſ- 
caſe be gone off; after which, if it ſhould continue a Week or 
two, it may be 2 cured by the Uſe of the open Air, along 
with proper Pecterals; and indeed it generally abates by degrees 
ſpontaneouſly, and at length ceaſes. | 

But if, by uſing Cardiacs, and too hot a Regimen, after the 
Ceſſation of the Diſeaſe, the Patient's Life be endangered 
(which is @ very common Caſe) by the violent Fever, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, and other Symptoms that uſually afflict ſuch 
as have a Peripneumony, I have, with great Succeſs, ordered 
even the tendereſt Infants to be blooded in the Arm, in ſuch 
Quantity as their Age and Strength indicated. Sometimes, allo, 
when the Diſeaſe has been urgent, I have nor been afraid to repeat 
the Operation ; and thus have I preſerved many Children in im- 
mineut Death: Theſe Symptoms ariſe in Children upon the 
Ceſſation of the Meaſles, and prove ſo fatal, that they may juſtly 
be efteem'd the why” Miniſters of Death, deſtroying greater 
Numbers than the Small-pox; nor have I hitherto dilcovered 
any other certain Method of conquering them. Bleeding, alſo, 
cures the Looſeneſs, which, as we ſaid, ſucceeds the Meaſles; 


ught, tO 


for, as it ariſes from the Effluvia of the inflamed Blood flowing 


into the Inteſtines, (as is likewiſe uſual in the Pleuriſy, Peripneu- 
mony, and other Diſeaſes cauſed by Inflammation) and irritat- 
ing them to diſcharge their Contents, this Remedy alone will 
relieve, as it makes a Revulſion of the ſharp Humours ; and, 
likewiſe, reduces the Blood to a due Temper. 

Nor need any one be ſurpriſed at my bleeding young Chil- 
dren, ſince, as far as I have hitherto been able ro obſerve, it 
may be as ſafely performed in them, as in Adults. It is indeed fo 
neceſſary in the Fever above-mentioned, and in ſome other Diſ- 
orders, which Children are ſubje& to, thar there is no curin 
them without it. For Inſtance, How are Children to bereliev' 
without 8 Dentition, in the Convulſions happen- 
ing to them in the ninth or tenth Month, accompanied with a 
Swelling and Pain in the Gums, whence the Nerves are com- 
preſſed and irritated, and the. Fits, alſo, proceed? In this Caſe, 
leeding alone is to be preferred to all the celebrated Specifics 
yet known; ſome of which prove detrimental by their adventi- 
tious Heat, and, while they are ſuppoſed to cure the Diſorder, 
increaſe it by their manifeſt Heat, and deſtroy the Patient : Nor 
to mention, at preſent, the great Relief which Bleeding affords 


of white 


Turn of Mind, as to be ealily ſuſceptible of Commorions ; 


in the Chin-cough in Children, in which it far exceeds all Kinds 
of Pectorals Whatever. 

What has been ſaid of the Cure of thoſe Symproms ſucceed- 
ing the Meaſles, after its Diſappearance, may ſometimes, alſo, 
hold good, when the Diſeaſe is at the Height, provided the Sym- 
Foun be occaboned by an artificial Heat, it the Expieſſion may 

allowed me. | 

In Fanuary 1674. ſays the ſame Author, there aroſe a differ- 
ent Species of the Meal s from that which began in the fame 
Month in 1670. and yet it proved as epidemic, but not equally 
regular, nor ſo conſtantly kept its Train of Symptoms; for ſome- 
times the Eruptions came out earlier, and ſometimes later, where- 
as in the other Kind they always appeared on the fourth Day, 
incluſive, from the = gar Le the lilngſs. Beſides, the Erup- 
tions here appeared firſt on the Shoulders, and other Parts of the 
Trunk ; but, in the other Species, they firſt ſhewed themſelves in 
the Face, and, by degrees, ſpread over the reſt of the Body. In 
this Species, likewiſe, I rarely found, that the Skin peeled off, 
like branny Scales, upon the Diſappearance of the Eruptions, 
which happened as certainly, after the other Kind, as after a 
ſcarlet Fever. Moreover, this Sort proved more deſtructive, 
when unskilfully treated, than the foriner; for the Fever, and Dif- 
ficulty of Breathing, which uſed to come at the Cloſe of the 
Diſtemper, were more violent here, and reſembled a Peripneu- 
mony more. But though this Species of the Meaſles was ano- 
malous and irregular, with reſpect to the Symptoms juſt men- 
tioned ; it nevertheleſs anſwered, in general, to the Deſcription 
already given, and, conſequently, the Method of Cure ditftered 


, little \ 
of 


MORBUS. A Diſeaſe. 

MorBvus ATToNiTUs. The Epilepſy. 

MorBvus Capvcus, or CoMtTIAL1s, is the Epilepſy, or fall- 
ing Sickneſs ; called by the latter Name, bec- uſe People were 
ſeized with it ſuddenly, in the Comitia, or public Aſſemblies of 
the Romans. See EPILEPSIA. 8 

MorBvus GaLLicvs, HisPanicus, INDicus, or NEAPOLI1- 
TANUs. The Venereal Diſeaſe. 

MorBus HERcULEvs. The Epilepſy. | 
— N1GER, or the Black Dileaſe of Hippocrates. See 

ELAS. 

As in an Hzmoptyſis, a frothy, thin, and florid Blood, is now- 
and-then expectorated in Coughing, ſo, in the Black Diſeaſe of 


Hippocrates, a concreted Blood, of a blackiſh-red Colour, and 


mixed with a large Quantity of inſipid, acid, or viſcid Phlegm, 
is thrown up by Vomit. | 

This Diſorder is generally preceded by a pungent and tenſive 
Pain of both Hypochondria ; and the Eruption, or immediate 
Appearance, of the Diſeaſe is almoſt always accompanied with 
an Anxiety, and compreſſive Pain, of the Przcordia, and a Con- 
ſtriction of ſome one of the Sides: Beſides, no Diſcharge of 
Blood is fo readily, or fo often, accompanied with Faintings, as 
the Black Diſeaſe of Hippocrates, eſpecially when the Blood eva- 
cuated is fetid and corrupted. 

The Seat of this Diſeaſe, and the Source from which the Blood 
is diſcharged, is in the Stomach, though, in conſequence of the 


Conſent of the Parts, the Spleen is affected; and muſt, there- 


fore, be conſider'd as another Seat of the Cauſe of the Diſorder, 
as is obvious from diſſecting the Bodies of thoſe who die of this 
Diſeaſe: Thus, in ſuch Patients, the Spleen is almoſt always 
found tumid, infarcted, and ſometimes indurated. And as 
for, the Heart, which is every-where furniſhed with a large 
Number of Veſſels, it is obſervable, that, when the arterial and 
venous Vaſa brevia, eſpecially thoſe diſtribured through the ſupe- 
rior, Left, and more ſlender Part of the Stomach, and there 
covered with an highly tender Membrane, arc open'd or broken, 
they diſcharge that Blood, which, during Life, was thrown up by 
Vomits; for which Reaſon they are found varicoſe, and diſtended 
with black Blood, the Subſtance of the Stomach being, at the 
ſame time, corrupted in that Part. Thus Riolanus, in Anthro- 

log. Lib. 2. Cap. 17. informs us, that, in a Diſcharge of Blood 

y Vomit and Stool, he found one of theſe Vaſa brevia as broad 
as a Perſon's little Finger. Other Inſtances of the ſame Kind are 
found in Columbus, Rerum Anatomic. Lib. 15. Wedelius, in Ph 
ſrolog. reformat. Platerus, Obſerv. Lib. 2. and Bonetus, Medicin. 
Septentrional. Lib. 3. Seck. 5. Cap. 4. 

»Tis not, however, improbable, tho' it rarely happens, that 
ſuch aVomiting of Blood may ron from other Veſſels of the 
Stomach, if they are corroded by acid and corroſive Juices, or by 
Poiſons. That this has happen'd, we may conclude, if am acute 
Pain of the Stomach has preceded, and if the Blood, thrown up 
byVomit, is black, acid, ſtupefies the Teeth, ſcorches the Fauces 
and Mouth, and, when thrown upon the Floor, riſes in an Ebul- 
lition, according to the Deſcription given by Hippocrazes, in 
Lib. 2. de Morbis, Seck. 17. 

As Perſons of {lender and tender Conſtitutions are, of all others, 


| moſt ſubje& to internal Hzmorrhages, ſo tis certain from Ex- 


rience, that, in this Diſorder, there happens an Hzmorrbage 


95 the Stomach, eſpecially if the Patients are of ſo _— 2 
or 


ies 


* 


MOR 


Bodies of this Kind are generally furniſhed with ſmall Veſſels, 
whoſe Subſtance is tender, and, conſequently, eaſily capable both 
of Diſtention and Rupture. Hence proceeds the Effufion of 


Blood. | 

Y Women are obſerved to be principally ſubje& to this 
Diſorder, eſpecially ſuch of them as are ces — the rime 
of Puberty, when the Menſes firſt begin to appear, and when 
they are afterwards ſuppreſs d, or too ſcantily diſcharg d; for, 
when they are thrown into Commotions by Anger or Frights, 
whilſt, in che mean time, the inferior Parts are Wanne, or 
when the Phyſician, by Vomits, prepoſterouſly endeavours to 
remove the Symptoms ariſing from the Regurgitation of the Blood 
from the Uterus to the Stomach, a Vomiting of Blood is eaſily 
brought on. 

In like manner, after an intermittent Fever, unskilfully treated, 
and too ſoon ſtopr, I have known a Suppreſſion of the Menſes 
happen in Women of a tender and delicate Texture; and if the 
Phyſician, by ſtrong and hot Emmenagogues, endeavours to re- 
ſtore this Evacuation, he will produce rerrible Conſequences ; 
and I myſelf have twice had an 9 of obſerving a 
mortal Vomiting of Blood brought on by this means. 

have, alſo, obſerved, that ſome old Women, who, when their 
Menſes have ſtopt, and they themſelves been waſted with vio- 
lent and long-protracted Grief, have, for a confiderable time, 
complain'd of preſſory Pains in the Left Hypochondrium, ac- 
company'd with Want of Appetite and Weakneſs ; after which, 
a ſudden and impetuous Vomiting of Blood prov'd mortal. 

Tis, alſo, certain from Experience, that pregnant Women, 
when they are 8 and neglect Veneſection, are ſeiz'd with 
a Vomiting of Blood, eſpecially, when, about the Middle of their 
Geſtation, their Stomachs have been frequently thrown into 
violent Commotions. But becauſe in this Caſe the Blood they 
vomit is diſcharged thin, and ina ſmall Quantity, it ſeems more 


probable, that it comes from the Corrugations of the ſmall Ar- 


teries in the Oeſophagus and Fauces, than from the Veſſels of 
the Stomach itſelf; for which Reaſon it is leſs dangerous. 

On the contrary, in difficult Labours ariſing from an unnatu- 
ral Situation of the Fcetus, I have ſomerimes obſerv'd a copious 
and mortal Vomiting of Blood. I have, alſo, obſerv'd Women 
in Labour ſeiz'd with a Vomiting of Blood, which did not prove 
mortal; but theſe Patients vomited but a ſmall Quantity of 
Blood, were plethoric, and bad negleCted Veneſection in the 
latter Part of their Geitation. 

There are, alſo, ſome Men of valetudinary Conſtitutions, and 
ſubject ro hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges, who, when this Evacuation 
is diminiſh'd, or totally ſuppreſs'd, complain of Anxieties of the 
Præcordia, Cardialgias, cold Sweats, alternate Heats and Colds. 
If ſuch Patients evacuate by Stool, and vomit a feculent Blood 
of a cadaverous Smell, and if the Paroxyſm recurs frequently, 
they generally, ſoon after, die of a Deliquium. 

2 leſs dangerous Nature was that Epidemical Vomiting of 
Blood, Which lately happen'd at Martisburg ; for, tho* ſome Quarts 
of a dark-colour'd blackiſh Blood were vomited up by the Patients, 
who were principally Adults among the common People, yet the 
Strength was only impair'd, but not the Life deſtroy'd. At the 
ame time there happen'd, eſpecially in plethoric Perſons, Spit- 
tings of Blood, which were, alſo, removed without any great 
Bed - for, about the Equinoxes, in conſequence of the va- 
rious — fadden Changes of the Armoſphere from Hor to Cold, 
and from Cold to Hot, the free and equable Circulation of the 
Blood is diſturb'd ; ſo that, eſpecially when it is redundant, it ruſhes 
impetuoully to ſome particular Part, and makes an Eruption, 
which ceaſes, when a large Quantity is diſcharged. 

Wich reſpe& to the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, we muſt obſerve, 
that the ſpaſmodic and oppreſſive Pain of the Stomach, which is 
generally accompany'd with an Heat, and Vomiting of Blood, is 
not to be taken for an Inflammation of the Stomach ; for an In- 
flammation of this Part is always accompany'd with a Coldneſs 
of the Exttemities, a violent Heat about the Præcordia, Thirſt, 
a Fever, a contracted, weak, and quick Pulſe, which Symptoms do 
not attend a Vomiting of Blood ; nor, in an Inflammation of the 
Stomach, can the Patient bear warm Liquors, and the external 
Application of hot Tiles and Cloths; which, however, afford fin- 

Relief in a Vomiting of Blood. 

But, as all Hzmorrhages eaſily return ſometimes a Week, ſome- 
times ſome Months, and ſometimes ſome Years- after, ſo the 
fame happens in Hæmorthages of the Stomach ; for fince, in 
conſequence of the Effuſion, a Weakneſs of the Parts is induc'd, 
they are afterwards leis capable of reſiſting the Blood, copiouſly 
and briskly convey'd to them. Hence this Blood retains its 
former Courſe, ſtops in theſe Parts, and, at laſt, breaking the 


Veſſels, diſcharges itſelf. Beſides, tis ſometimes obſervable, that 


Nature, in Hzmorrhages, generally reſumes the ſame Parts ſhe 
had formerly evacuated herſelf by; and that, eſpecially in Hzmor- 
rhages of the Noſe, there is almoſt always a Dropping of 
from that Noſtril whence the Hzmorrhage- was firſt made. 
The Danger of the Morbus Niger is not equally great in all 
Patients, though, at the ſame time, there is hardly any Species 
of Hæmorrbages of a more dangerous Nature. There is not, 
however, ſo great Danger to be dreaded, if a Fever is abſent, 


1 


and if the Diſorder ariſes from a Plethora, produced by a Sup- 
ſſion of the natural Evacuations. On the contrary, if a Fever 
is preſent ; if the Blood vomited is corrupted, tetid, and black;; if 
the Diſeaſe ariſes from a preternaturally large and corr 
Spleen, or an indurated Liver; and, laſtly, if the Diſeaſe is ac- 
company'd with Deliquiums, the Danger is great, and the Sym- 
ptoms prognoſticate a ſpeedy Death, as is obſerved by Hippo- 
crates, in Apbor. 37. Sets, 6. and in his Prognoſtics. | 
The Danger is far greater, and more certain, if, as it ſome- 
times happens, the Vomiting of Blood is accompany'd with Dis- 
charges of black, Pitch. like, and fetid Matter by Stool; for this 
Circumſtance generally denotes ſpeedy Death, according to Hip- 
2 who gave the Name of the Black Diſeaſe to this Diſ- 


er. 

This Diſcharge of bloody Matter, both by Vomit and Stool, 
does not proceed immediately from the Veſſels of the Stomach, 
nor from the Blood extravaſated in the Cavity of the Stomach, 
but rather from ſome of the other Viſcera, or ſmall Inteſtines, 
eſpecially the Ileum, and a Rupture of the meſaraic Veſſels, which 
are only cover'd with a weak and ſlender Coat; for, in Patients, 
who dy'd of this Diſorder, I have often found theſe Veſlels diſ- 
tended with black Blood, and the Stomach filled with a ſimilar 
bloody Matter. 

The Patients ſubject to theſe terrible Diſcharges of black 
Matter by Stool, whether with or without a Vomiting of Bl 
are either hypochondriac, or diſpoſed to hamorrhoidal Dis- 
charges; for, in ſuch Patients, the Blood is not duly, but in a 
faint and languid manner, convey'd thro' the meſaraic Veins. 
Hence ariſe painful Diſtentions and Spaſtms of the Veſſels diſtri- 
buted under the Membranes, and, at laſt, hurtful Congeſtions 
and Effuſions of the Blood. By theſe Marks the Mot bus Ni 
may be excellently diſtinguiſhed from the haxmorrhoidal 
charge; which, tho its Matter is ſometimes blackiſh, is by no 
means accompany'd with ſuch intenſe ſpaſmodic Pains of the 
Inteſtines; and is ſo far from threatening Death, that it rather 
15 5 b M diſcharg d by 8 generally 

is blacki atter, di tool, is highly 
fetid, becauſe the diſcharg'd Blood, being, as it were, fermented 
with the Fæces in the Cavity of the Inteſtines, · in conſequence of 
the Exaltation of its ſulphureous alcaline * enerates 
into an highly fetid Putrefaction. And, as this fetid Puttefaction is 
highly injurious to the nervous Fluid, hence it ſoon impairs the 
Strength, and deftroys the vital Motions, of the Body; ſo that 
preternatural Loſs of Strength, with which this Diſeaſe is always 
accompany'd, is not to be accounted for from the Nature and 
exceſſive Effuſion of the Blood, but rather from its putrid Cor- 
ruption. 


Tux Cure. 


In the Cure of this terrible Diſorder, the Phyſician to 
have a due Regard to the Diverſity of Conſtitutions, Cauſes, and 
Times ; for one Method of Procedure is requifite under the 
Paroxyſm, and another, when it is remoy'd. e Ser of Mea- 
ſures are expedient, when the Diſorder ariſes only from a Re- 
dundance and Orgaſm of the Blood, and the Excretion is, as it 
were, critical; and another, when it ariſes from Pains and 8 
forcing the Blood to the internal Parts; and ſtill another, when 
it ariſes from a Corruption or Obſtruction of any of the Viſcera, 


from an external Cauſe, from Poiſon, or any other corroſive 


Matter. 

Under the Paroxyſm itſelf, if the Body is plethoric, and the 
Motion of the Blood preternaturally determined from the exter- 
nal to the internal Parts, Veneſection in the Arm is highly bene- 
ficial, But the Quantity of the Blood to be taken away, and 
the proper Times for * the Veneſection, are to be deter- 
mined by a cautious and skilful Phyſician, according to the Re- 
— of the Veſſels, che Conſtitution, Strength, and Age of che 

atient. 

When the Blood is in too violent a Commotion and Orgaſm, 
and the Pulſe impetuous and ſtrong, Spring- water, or Plantain- 
water, in a Pint of which a Dram of pure Nitre, and balf an 
Ounce of the Syrup of wild Poppies, have been diſſolv'd, 
dually and ſlowly drank, are highly beneficial ; for this refr 
rating and cooling Pction, at once, corrects the Acrimony of 
Humours, checks the elaſtic Efferveſcence of the ſulphureous 


Parts in the Veſſels, and ſo ſtrengthens and corroborates the re- 


laxed Orifices of the open'd Veſlels, that — afterwards come 
more eaſily into Contact, and are conſolidated. 

Beſides, in this Diſorder, Emulſions are always beneficial, eſpe- 
cially when the Region of the Præcordia, principally about the 
Left Side, is afflicted with ent and vellicating Pains, and 
ſpaſmodic Strictures, and when the Patient is rack d with an in- 
tolerable Thirſt and Hear. Theſe Emulſions may be prepared of 
the Four cold Seeds, and Poppy-ſeeds, with the antiſpaſmodic 
Waters, prepared of the Flowers of the Lime-tree, Lilies of the 
Valley, Primroſes, Egyptian Thorn, wild Poppy, Piony, and black 


Cherries, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of Nicre, and a 


ſufficient Quantity of the Syrup of white Poppies. - 


| Beſides, in order to relax the ſpaſmodic Stricture of the In- 


teſtines, and divert the impetuous Afflux of the Humours on 
art 


, ̃ . ern, a eo 
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Part affected, Clyſters of the emollient and demulcent Kind are 
highly beneficial, but they muſt be impregnated wich ſome gently 


ſimulating Ingredient, corrected with Nitre, and frequently in- 
jected. | 

Among the external Remedies appropriated to this Diſorder, 
we muſt, alſo, reckon thoſe which exerr their Influence by 
checking the —_— corroborating the Stomach, and apr, 
the peccant Matter. For anſwering this Intention, I have fou 
1 more efficacious than Oil of Camphire, prepared 
thus : 


Diſſolve one Dram of Camphire in one Ounce of the Oil of 
ſweet Almonds ; and then drop into it twenty Drops of the 
Oil of Roſe-wood. | 


The whole Region of the Præcordla, and Left Hypochon- 
drium, are to be anointed with this Oil ; and afterwards a Bag, 
filled with the Flowers of Roman Chamomile and Elder, the 
Herbs Mint and Wormwood, and boiled in Vinegar of Roſes, 
or red Wine, is to be applied warm. : 

But if a large Quantity of Blood is already evacuated, and the 
Strength — 2 impaired, Ligatures are to be made on the 
Joints, in order to check the violent Effuſion of the Blood; 

and theſe Ligatures are afterwards to be cautiouſly removed. [ 
know it has, alſo, been preſcribed with Succeſs, to immerſe 
the Hands and Feet, to the Wriſts and Ancles, in cold Water, 
that the Cold may the longer detain the Blood in the minute 
2 and its Return to the Heart, by this means, be ſomewhat 
retarded. 

Out of the Paroxyſm, in order. to preverit the Return of the 
Diſorder, it is proper to exhibit half a Dram of the Powder 
of Rhubarb, either by itſelf, or with Crabs-eyes ; or twelve 
Grains of the Troches of Amber, and half a Grain of Cam- 

hire, taken twice every Week, before going to Bed, in a 
Draught of Spring-water : For Rhubarb is a kind of Specific for 
gradually removing Obſtructions. In this Diſorder great Service 
is, alſo, done by Intuſfions of Paul's Betony, Knot-graſs, the To 3 of 
|Yarrow, Liquorice-root, and Fennel-ſeeds ; ſome Cups of which 
muſt be drank daily. For ordinary Drink, the Patient may ule 
Pure and light Spring-water, in which Iron has been extinguiſh'd ; 
or he may, alſo, uſe acidulated Whey. DIED 

This Diſorder is to be treateꝗ in a particular manner, if it ariſes 
from a Suppreſſion or Obſtruction of the Menſes ; for in this 
Caſe a Vein is to be opened in the Foot, and the Body render'd 
frequently ſoluble by Clyſters prepared of emmenagogue Ingre- 
dients, ſuch as Mugwort, Peny-royal, Wall-flowers, Bay and 
Juniper-berries ; or temperate Emmenagogues, of the ſame Na- 
ture, may, alſo, be, at the ſame time, exhibited in Decoctions 
or Infuſions. 

Another Method of Cure is, alſo, requiſite, when the Veſſels 
of the Stomach, corroded by acid or acrid Liquors — 
their Contents, and produce this Vomiting of Blood. In 
this Caſe the earthy and alcaline Powders are of ſingular Effi- 
cacy in correcting the Acrimony, and obtunding the corroſive 
Quality, of the Humours ; and, for conſolidating the ruptured 
Veſſels, Milk, boiled with Starch, is a Medicine of all others 
the moſt efficacious. 

In all Hzmorrhages of the Stomach, L by whatever 
Cauſes, we are not, without the greateſt Caution, to uſe Opiates 
and Narcotics, becauſe they augment the Loſs of Strength with 
which this Diſeaſe is always attended. We are, alſo, carefully 
to abſtain from ſtrong, ſtyptic, aſtringent, and vitriolic Medicines; 
for, by means of theſe, the Eruption of the Blood is, indeed, 
ſtopt; but the Blood, ſtagnating in the Veins, becomes putrefied, 
and a violent Inflammation, with a Sphacelus, is to be dreaded. 
Or, at beſt, if the Body is cachectic, the Diſorder is eaſily con- 
verted to a Dropſy. When the Vomiting of Blood is remov'd, 
the Patient is afterwards carefully to abſtain from Emetics, and 
Preparations of Aloes, by which an Orgaſm, an immoderate Mo- 
tion, and a Congeſtion of the Blood to the Stomach, is brought 
on, and the Diſorder eaſily excited afreſh. Hippocrates juſtly adviſes, 
that oleous and pinguious Subſtances are to be avoided ; to 
which we may add, alfo, ſweet Subſtances ; for though theſe 
are excellent for ſeaſoning Aliments, yet they favour the Gene- 
ration and Return of this Diſorder, becauſe, by too much re- 
laxing the dilacerated Veſſels, they rather invite than prevent an 
Afflux of the Blood. | 

Hippocrates, in Lib. 2. de Morbis, Sect. 5.- has given the fol- 
lowing Directions with reſpect to the Cure of the Black Diſeaſe : 
« In this Diſorder, ſays he, purgative Medicines are to be fre- 
«« quent] exhibited ; as, alſo, Whey, and Milk, if they can be 
« had. The Patient is to abſtain from ſweet, oleous, and pin- 
„ guious Subſtances; but is rather to uſe ſuch as are cold and 
&« purgative, unleſs he is roo weak. Blood is to be taken from 
« his Arm. If he is coſtive, let his Body be rendered ſoluble, 
« by an emollient Clyſter. Let him abſtain from Venery and 
4 Surfeits; neither let him walk, nor exerciſe himſelf too much. 
« Let him not drink hot Liquors, nor eat acrid and ſaline Sub- 
ci ſtances: And, if he obſerves theſe Meaſures, he will, in Pro- 
ce ceſs of Time, get free from the Diſorder.” | | 


— 


MOR 
OBSERVATION * 


A certain young Man, having for a long time laboured un- 
der a Quartan Fever, and being, at laſt, prepoſterouſly cured by 
an Empiric, contracted a bad Habit of Body, a livid Comple- 
xion, C 2 8 bd — and a continual Lan- 
guor of Strength; beſides, he frequently complained, eſpeciall 
after the Uſe of flatulent Subſtances, — any — of 
Mind, of a Pain of his Left Side, a Coſtiveneſe, and Tenſion 
of the Inteſtines. At when, walking on Foot for ſome 
Miles, he had ſpent himſelf pretty much, and had ſome Quarrels 
with his Com 7 * he was ſuddenly ſeized with a copious 
Vomiting of black Blood, which frequently 1 His Ex- 
crements were, at the ſame time, black as Fitch, and highly 
fetid. In this Condition the Patient frequently fell into Deli 
quiums, when he raiſed up his Body, and, in the Space of 
twenty-four Hours, died. Upon diſſecting his Body, next 
Day, the By-ſt s were not able to. endure the highly fetid 
Smell. The Vaſa brevia were black, and ruptured ; and 
both in the Cavity of the Stomach, and in the Ilium, there was 
a black ferid Sordes, and its Veſſels were, allo, black. The 
Liver was ſomewhat harder than in a natural State ; but the 
Spleen was ſo hard, as almoſt to reſemble a Cartilage; and its 
exterior Subſtance, which was of a whitiſh Colour, could hardly 
be divided With a ſharp Knife; but the little of the internal Part, 
which remained ſoft, was full of black Blood: ; 


OnsxRVATIoN II. 


Being called to a Gentlewoman of a delicate and tender Con- 
ſtitution, ſeized. with a violent Vomiting of Blood, her Huſ. 
band ſhew'd me two Baſons full of Sordes, conſiſting of con- 
crered Blood and Phlegm, which ſhe had vomited up. Her 
Pulſe was weak, and her Strength ſo much impaired, thar, when 
ſhe raiſed her Body, ſhe fell into a Deliquium. For this Reaſon 
I affirmed her Caſe was dangerous. I exhibited Analeptics and 
Corroboratives ; but next Day, after vomiting ſome Matter like 
W aſhings of Fleſh, intermixed with ſmall Grumes of dark-colour'd 
Blood, the died calmly. Upon inquiring into the Cauſe of her 
Diſorder, I found, that after Child-birth ſhe was ſeized with an 
anomalous Tertian Fever, then raging ; that this Fever, after five 
Paroxyſms, was removed by a neighbouring Phyſician ; but that, 
for three Months after, her Menſes were ſtopt, which Circum- 
ſtance brought on a violent Pain of her Left Hypochondrium ; 
that her Mother, being alarm'd ar this, implored. the Aſſiſtance 
of another Phyſician, who gave her a Medicine, which, to me, 
ſeemed ro be Elixir Proprietatis without any Acid, and with 
the Eſſence of Zedoary, and Amber: Of this ſhe was daily to 
take fitty Drops, in old and generous Rheniſh Wine, uſing for 
common Drink well-hopt Malt Liquor. But hardly were three 
Weeks expired, till ſhe fell into the Morbus Niger, which put an 
End to her Life, | 


OBsERVATION III. 


A Woman, of about thirty Years of Age, during 
Diſcharge of her Menſes, was —_—_ frighted ; and, whilſt 
ſhe was yer trembling, took a large Draught of cold Water ; 
by which means ſhe was ſeized with a Trembling of the 
Joints, and a Want of Appetite; at the next Return of her 
menſtrual, Period, they, indeed, flowed, but in too ſmall a 
Quantity; and ſhe was afflicted with a violent Anxiety of the 
Præcordia, a Nauſea, a Vomiting, 8 Coldneſs of the Extremi- 
ties, and a Redneſs of the Face. On the third Month all the 
former 8 returned, accompanied, for three Days, with 
copious Vomiting of Blood, which greatly impaired her Strength. 
Frederic Hoffman. - | 

MorBvus Rec1vs, is the Jaundice: But ſome Authors call 
the King's Evil by this Name. 

Mok zus Sacer. The Epilepſy. 

MORDEHI. The Inhabirants of the Eaſt-Indies are frequent- 
ly ſubje& to a Diſcaſe, by them called Mordehi, which is no 
more than a diſordered Stomach. The ual Heat, the co- 


the 


.pious Sweats excited by it, and the ſupervening Cold, very much 


weaken the Stomach. Now, if the Inhabitants ſhould either eat 
or drink too liberally, eſpecially at Night, the Concoction of 
their Aliments muſt, of courſe, be unduly carried on ; for 
which Reaſon Diarrhceas are not only very frequent, but, alſo, 
with great Difficulty cured among them. F. Hoffman, de Mor- 
bis Endemiis. 

MORDEXYN. At Goa, the principal Colony of the Portu- 
gueſe, in the Indies, the Inhabitants are much ſubject to a Diſ- 
order called Mordexyn, which ſeizes the Patient ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly is attended with a Nauſea, and continual Vomiting ; 
and often proves fatal. Frederic Hoffman, de Morbis Endemiis. 

MORDILAPIDES. Small Fiſhes, which are-frequently found 
under Stones; I take them ro be Loaches. 

MORETARIUM. The ſame as Mor TaRinvs. ; 

MORETUS. A fort of cordial Julap, thus called from the 
Syrup of Mulberries, which ſhould be an Ingredient in it. 


MORHNA, or MORLUA. "The Cod-fiſh. See AsELLus. 
- MORIA, Aeris. The fame as MoRos1s, 
5 © 


MORINA. 


NMORINA. | 
The Characters are; | | 
It hath a tubulous anomalous perſonated Flower, conſi 
of one Leaf, which is divided into two Lips: The upper Li 
is, again, divided into two Parts; but the under Lip is divi 
into three, From the Flower-cup, which is, for the 
bifid, afiſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part 
the Flower; but is barren, for the Flower-cup reſts on the Em- 
bryo, and is ſurrounded by another, as a Sheath, in which are 
many roundiſh and angular Seeds. 1 | 
Miller mentions one Sort of this Plant ; which is, 
Morina Orientalis, Carlinz folio. Towrn. Coy. 
This Plant was diſcovered by Towrnefort, in his 
the Levant, who gave it this Name in Honour to 
a Phyſician at Paris. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 
It is cordial, cephalic, and ftomachic ; good for the 
Influence of bad Air, and to excite the Tranſpiration of peccant 
—— being taken in Infuſion or Conſerve. Lemery des 
oZnes, 


conſiſting 


Travels in 
Dr. Morin, 
reſi 


MORINGA Lentiſei Folio, Frucłu magno anguloſo, in quo 


Semina Ervi. J. B. Arbor, exotica Lentiſei Folio. C. B. Morin- 
ga. Ferrar, Flor. Park. Acoſt. Modringovw. H. M 

It is a Tree growing in Malabar, and other Countries of 
the Eaſt-Indies, about ten Yards in Height, and in Bigneſs, as 
much as a Man can fathom; it is cultivated in Gardens and 
Orchards, only for the ſake of its Fruit, which, as Acoſte ſays, 
is a Foot in Length, of the Thickneſs of a Radiſh, and remark- 
2 its eight Corners, and much valued for its delicious 

aſte. | 

Of the Leaves, Roots, Bark, and Fruit of this Tree, they 
prepare antiſpaſmodic Pills. The Root of the Tree, as Acofta 
tells us, ſupplies the Place of the Unicorn's Horn, and the 
zoar-ſtone; and is the true Theriaca, which the Malabarians 
uſe as an Alexipharmic againſt all Sorts of Poiſon, particularly 
the Bites of thoſe moſt venomous Serpents, commonly called 
Cobras de Capellas, and other poiſonous Inſects and — 
\ faking it inwardly, and externally app! ing it; the mere Juice 
the Bark, mixed with Water and Garlick, drives theſe ts 
from their Houſes. Acoſta found the Root to be of ſingular 
Efficacy in the Cholera Morbus. The Juice of the Leaves, 
mixed with Pepper, is inſtilled into the Eyes for the V : 
and, with an Addition of Ginger, it removes a Fever. 

Root is much in Requeſt with thoſe who labour under an Ele- 

phantiaſis; many of whom, they ſay, have been cured by the 

continued Uſe of it. Acoſta, Uſed as a Peſſary, it procures 
The Bark, bruiſed in Water of k for an Oed 

rk, bruiſed in Water ice, is an ema, 

and, with an Addition of Cumin, for the Tooth-ach, and the poi- 

ſonous Bites of Dormice; the Juice, taken up the Noſtrils, is 

for a Mania; and the ſame, drank, cures packing Pains of 

the Joints, proceeding” from a Cold ; the Juice of the Leaves 

diſcuſſes Venereal Tumors, and Worms in the Feet, and 
ſuch as are generated in Ulcers. H. M. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

MORMYROS, wopusess. A Sort of Sea Fiſh, mentioned 
by Aldrovandus. e 
: os SN An Abſceſs of the Fleſh, reſembling a Mulberry. 

Rulanadus, 

MOROCHTHUS, #esgy0S-. 

Lapis Morochthus. Offic. Boet. 411. De Laet. 140. Matth. 
1385. Calc. Muſ. 275. Morochthus aliis Leucogea hra- 
gis, Galaxius, Gr bida, Galact᷑ites. Worm. 7. Charlr. Foſſ. 
30. Morochthus. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 668. Agricol. 606. 

HITE MARKING-STONE. — 

- The Stone Morochthus, which ſome call Galaxivs, or Leuco- 
aphis, is produced in Egypt, and is uſed by the Fullers in 
whitening their Linen, as being of a ſoft Subſlance, and eaſily 
diluted. It is rot to be of an emplaſtic Quali 
for Spitting of Blood, the Corliac Paſſion, and 
Bladder, being taken in Water, as alſo for uterine Fluxes, being 
taken in like manner, or applied in a Peſſary. It is likewiſe an 
Ingredient in Collyria, or a — Medicines of a ſoft Con- 
fi ; for it fills up a and repreſſes Defluxions : 
Made into a Cerate, it cicatrizes ſuch Ulcers as ha in the 
tender and ſoft Parts of the Body. Dieſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 


152. 
MOROSIS. | 
The Greek Word jwwgerrs correſponds 
call Stapidity, a Diſorder, which, though commonly thought in- 
curable, is nevertheleſs, according to the Opinions of the moſt 
celebrated Phyſicians, to be either totally removed, or at leaſt 


greatly alleviated, by proper Meaſures, | 

This Diſorder, according to the celebrced — ronee 
either from a Fault of the Brain, or from a bad of 
the animal Spirits, or from both theſe in Conjunction. 

Thus, for Inſtance, it is produced, when the animal Spirits 
4are deprived of their active Particles, and become vapid, 8 
and incapable of exerting themſelves in a due Manner, in 
ſequence of their being clogged with aqueous and terreſtrial 


Particles. 


Bar though this Diſorder frequently ariſes only from a Fault tire 
ol. II. | 


2232 


to what we commonly 


} 


MOR PE 


or 


Spirits are generated and ſecreted; whereas a 
large Brain is my Bos a Texture 2 4 — 
to produce a Quic and Vivacity of the mental Powers. 


| labour und It oerfeGtion * he — 
minu under an Im 0 mental Powers, 
2 8 Nook oe! laudable Temperament, of the Brain, 

3. Asa due Texrure 
with reſpedt 10 Cold, Heat, Drineſs, and Humidiry, are requi- 
fire to Brightneſs of Genius; ſo tis obvious, that irs Reverſe, 
which is Stupidity, muſt be produced by a want of theſe. Some 
Climates are, by the unlucky Influence of their — — 
ſaid ro incline their teſpective Inhabitants to Seapidity. us, 
for Inſtance, #0 be bern in Beotia, is, in the emphatic Language 
of Antiquity, a proverbial Expreſſion, importing that the Perſon, 
ro +4 applied, — — 0 * 

. Stupidity may not ariſe theſe Faults of the Brain, 
which are alrcady — and are, for the moſt part, ori- 
ginal and connate; bur, alſo, from its bad Conformation, with 
"_ to its Pores and Veſlels, brought on by adventitious 

uſes : 
are unduly performed. Thus, if theſe Pores and Veſſels are 


—— highly unfriendly to the animal Oeconomy. There ma 
be, 6 0 uality in the Conformation of Pore: _ 


«Veſſels; when, for Inſtance, they are more wide and 
in one Part of the Brain, than in another. This, perhaps; is the 
Reaſon why ſome Perſons receive juſt enough Impreſſions of 
＋ 1 at the ſame time, form wrong Judgments concern- 
ing . Perhaps, alſo, tis for this Reaſon, that thoſe who 
are bleſſed with an I ion ſufficiently ſtrong and lively, 
are curſed with a treacherous and fallacious Memory. BEI; 
It ſometimes that both a bad Condition of the ani- 
mal Spirits, and a Fault or Im 


3 ed 
not freely conv 
either nor be ſutke 


cannot 
IF Fea — 
cant Diſpoſition, ca 0 | idity. 

| rapidly: as we have already * is e 

and connate; and this Species of the Diſorder is either bere- 
ditary, or accidental ; hereditary, when Fools 


is, when the id and effere Particles of the 
tute the animal : 
and ingenious Parents procreate dull and ſtupid Children. Thus, 


in the Brute Creation, the Temper and G i 
Parent is conveyed through a long Series of the 
when duly m yet it often happens otherwiſe in 
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as to procreate 
the Gepe of 
their Species w 
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| of the animal Spirits, yer it is oftener produced by dend Int” 
| jon of the Brain: for : N 
TT” 1 Cn — 2 Genius, in ſome 


man Race; ſince Parents, by Intem Luxury, and an ir- 
Courſe of Life 44 — redkia bad 


R 


M O 


ble, that the Genius of ſome Perſons is 
or beclouded, according to the various Periods of their Age. 


Thus who in their Childhood, are the Admiration of all 
around them, for their Sagacity, Docility, and Quickneſs of 
Appretiention, afterwards become the Scornof their Acquaiot» 

" ance, on account of their Dulneſs and l whereas, 
on the contrary, it often that Perſons in their Infancy 
dull, and inſuſceptible of the Impreſſions of Literature, after · 
wards become remarkable for the Penetration of their ent, 
and the Sprightlineſs of their Genius. In this Caſe, the animal 
Spirits, at firſt clogg d and incumber'd, at laſt emerge, and 
exert themſelves with due Vigour ; whereas, in the former, be- 
ing at firſt roo free and uncouſin d, wap are ſoon diſpatch d, and 
leave the Patient dull and ſtupid, ence Children in their 
Infancy dull may afterwards become ſufficiently ingenious, 

when the Temperament of the Brain is chang'd, and its ſuper- 
fluous Humidity evaporated. 

| Stupidity Dulneſ are, alſo, frequently 1 by vio- 
lent Blows and Concuſſions of the Head, by frequent Drunken 
neſs, Sutfeiting, and the exceſſive Uſe of 
and ſudden Paſſions, ſuch as Frights, and exceſſive Sorrow; and 
by Diſeaſes of the Brain, ſuch as Epilepſies, Palſies, Apoplexies, 
and a Carus, 

There are various different Species of this Diſeaſe : Thus, 
for Inſtance, it is diſtinguiſh'd into Folly and Stupidity. In 
the former, the Patients dexterouſly and _ enough ie. 
hend fimple Things, and retain them ſuffic iently in their Me- 
mories; but, for want of Judgment, compound and divide 
their Notions ill, and are ſtill more unlucky in drawing Infe- 

rences; whereas, in the latter, that is, Stupidity, the Imagina- 
tion, the Memory, and the Judgment, are ſo detective, that the 
Patient neither apprehendsquickly, nor reaſons wel). 

There are various Gradations and Degrees of Stupidity ; 
ſince ſome, who are incapable of acquiring Literature, and the 
liberal Sciences, are yet well enough qualified for the mechanic 
Arts; whilſt others, -_ incapable of either of theſe, are 
nevertheleſs adapted to the Fatigues of Agriculture, and the 

toilſome Labours of a Country Life. Others, incapable of every 
Employment, can only be taught what is neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of Life, and the common Method of behaving 
in the World; * whilſt others are ſo 22 2 that 
they hardly underſtand any thing at all; but a ſpeak in 
an abſurd, ridiculous, and inconſiſtent manner. | 
As for the Prognoſtics of this Diſeaſe ; Stupidity, whether 
hereditary, or produc'd by unknown Cauſes, if it remains to the 
Years of Puberty, is ſcarcely ever cur'd, tho” it frequently ha 
E that Children at firſt dull and wy upon a laudable 
ö of the Brain, and animal Spit its, become ingenious and 
A 
Stupidity ſucceeding an inveterate Epilepſy, or uc'd 
an evilens Cauſe, ſuch as an Injury done to the d, or — 
— ſome violent Paſſion, it it continues long, becomes in- 
curable. 

The Species of Stupidity, which principally conſiſts in a Loſs 
of Memory, and ſucceeds Lethargies, and lethargic Diſorders, 
ſometimes ſpontaneouſly ceaſes, when theſe Diſeaſes are cur'd. 
In the Cure, therefore, of this Species of Spidiry, the principal 
Intentions are, to free the animal Spirits from their languid 
and torpid State, and to render them capable of circulatin 
freely, and expanding themſelves duly in the Pores and: Ve 
of the Brain. 

It has been ſometimes obſerv'd, that fooliſh and ſtupid Per- 
fons have been cur'd, and their Genius render'd more acute 
and bright, by a Fever. Thus Hartes informs us, that, at 
Corduba, a Fool, being ſeix d with a violent malignant Fever, in 
the middle of the Diſeaſe acquir'd an uncommon ] 
and Penetration, which remain'd with him during the future 
Part of his Life. Inſtances of this kind may be accounted 
for from this, that the febrile Heat ſometimes rarefies and diſ- 


is the Matter which injures the Brain, and by that means 


Low i 
produces the — a 
As for the Cure of this Diſorder, Stupidity, whether connate, 
or adventitious, if it is not à Folly incapable of Change or 
| Inſtruction, may be greatly alleviated, tho* not totally remoy'd. 
For this Purpols both the Phyſcian and the Preceptor are to 
join their Care, in order to poliſh the Patient's Mind, and 
bim, as it were, from the brute to the human Species. 


with the common Notions and Ideas of Things, as Children 
do with Words; ſo tis expedient they ſhould conſtantly be in- 
ſtructed. by a careful and laborious Preceptor, who ſhould ne- 
ver become weary of inculcating the ſame things over and 
over again: For. by this means, the Spirits, tho* naturally torpi 
and inactive, will, by the pe Exerciſe, . be ſorm 
rous'd and brighten'd; and, being continually. exci 
make, in the Brain, tho coarſe and Fears Tracts or Paſſages, 
tho imperfect, for their own more and / ealy Expanſion. 
But, that this Intention ny the more obtain'd, 
ſuch Medicines as clear Brain, purify and refine- the 


7 
go" 1 


iates 3 by violent 


MO 
ood, the nervous Fluid, and animal Spirits, are, to be exhi- 


if es . 5 A. epeate 
trength permits, tly, tho* moderately r 
are to be us d. Beſides, in order to derive the feculent Matter 
more effectually from the Brain, Fontanels are to be made in 
the Arms, or in the or in both. In ſuch Patients as are 
fat, and have a moi in, it is ſometimes ient to 
make two Fontanels near the . For this Purpoſe Tre- 
panning is by forme, alſo, highly commended, ſince by its means 
the Brain perſpires more wa 0 The Patient ought to uſe 
Food of a light and attenuating Nature, to live in a tree and dry 
Air, and to take but moderate 

If, after the due Uſe of theſe Meaſures for a conſiderable 
time, no ſalutary Effect is produc'd, tis in vain to attempt 
any thing w__ b ug 2 But if, by their means, any 

peful Signs ecovery. begin to appear, it is expedient 
every Day, at medicinal Hours, to exhibit alterative Medicines 
for a long time. The Medicines, in a peculiar manner calcu- 
ted for the Removal of Stupidity, are theſe following. 


Take of the ſuccinated Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, fix Drams : 
Of this, exhibit between fifteen and N Drops, every 
Evening and Moraing in three Spoonſuls of the following 
difti'd Water, drinking ſeven Spoonfuls of the ſame 
after it. The diſtild Water is thus prepar'd. 


Take of the Leaves of Miſleto, and recent Apples each fix 
Handfuls; of the leſſer Sage, Roſemary, Savory, Mother 
of Thyme, Calamint, Peny-royal, Marjoram, and the 
greater Rocket, each four Handfuls; of the Roots of Au- 
gelica, and Maſterwort, each fix Drams; of Zedoary, 
the leſſer Galangals, Calamus Aromaticus, and Winter 


bark, each two Ounces; of Cloves, Nutmeg, Mace, 


Cinnamon, Ginger, each one Ounce; of Cubebs, Car- 
damums, and Grains of Paradiſe, each fix Grains: Upon all 
theſe, when cut ſmall, and bruis d, pour twelve Pints of 
the beſt Wine: Digeſt cold in a cloſe Veſſel for 
three Days; then diſtil all together, and let the Liquor ob- 
tain'd be adulcorated with Sugar when us'd. Its is two 
or three Ounces. ; 


After the Uſe of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, for fifteen or 
twenty Days, other Medicines are to be us d for about as long, 
ſuch as the Spirits of Soot, Harts-horn, and of the human Cra- 
num. The Tinctures of Coral, Antimony, Caſtor and Amber 

wercetan's Elixir of Life, Elixir Proprietatis, and Spitit of 

vender. 


O06, 


Take of the Conſerve of the Flowers of Lilies of the Valley». 


ſix Ounces; of the preſerved Roots of Sweet Flag, of 
Ginger preſerved in the Indies, and of preſerv'd Nutmeg, 
each halt an Ounce; of the Species Diambrz, two Drams ; 
of Aloes-wood, Yellow-ſanders, the beſt Zedoary-roor, 
Cubebs, and Jamaica Pepper, each a Dram and an half; 
of — Coral, two Drams ; and of the Syrup. of pre- 
ſerved Ginger, a ſufficient Qyantity for making an Electuary; 
of which two Drams are to be taken Morning and Even- 
ing, drinking afterwards three Ounces of the dittild Water 
betore preſcrib d. 5 | | 


Thoſe whoſe Brains are too moift, ſhould every Morni 
drink Coffee, with Sage-leaves. previouſly boil'd-in it. Those 
whoſe annual Spirits are faint and languid, ſhould, on the con- 
trary, drink Chocolate for common Drink. Ale, or Small- beer, 
ſhould be uſed in three or four Gallons of which, after. the 


Fermentation is over, the following Bag ſhould be put. 


| Take of the Leaves of Sage dried, four Handfuls ; of Cubebs, 
one Ounce; of Cloves and Nutmegs, cut and bruis'd, a 
ſufficient Quantity: Mix. all together, and put in the 


External Ap lications, ſuch as Cucuphas, or medicated Caps, 
Plaiſters, and Liniments, are alſo uſed in this Diſorder. © Thus a 


Cucupba, to be uſed in it, may be thus prepared. 
s ſtupid Perſons, therefore, become as ſlowly acquainted: 


Take of the Flowers of Lily of the Valley, Roſemary, and 
Stcechas,cach one Handful ; of Celtic Spikenard, two —_— 3 
of the Roots of the Cyperus, the leſſer Galangals, and Flo- 
rentine Orris, each three Drams; of Laudanum, Benja- 

min, Balſam of Tolu, and Amber, each two Drams; of 
Nu Cloves, Mace, and Cinnamon, each one Dram 
and an Fat Reduce all to a ſine Powder, to be ſew d up in 
Cotton in a Cap. | 1 


A Phaiſter, to be uſed; Patients labouring under Stupidity, 
may be prepared in the following manner. 


Take 


2 


M OR 


Take of the Emplaſt. Flor. Unguent. two Ounces ; of Ta- 
camabac, Caranna, and Balſam ot Tula, each three Drams; 
of the Powders of Amber and Myrrh, each two » 
of Cloves, Nutmeg, and Mace, each one Melr all 
rogether into a of which make a Plaiſter, to be (pread 
on Leather, and applied to the Head when had. 


A Liniment may be prepared thus: 


Take of the Oil of Palm, half an Ounce; of the Balſam of Ca- 
ivi, three Drars; of Pera#viaz Balſam, one Ounce; 
we Oil of Nutmegs, by Expreſſion, two Drams; and of 
the Oil of Amber, half a Dram: Make into a Liniment 
for the Head. Wills. | | 
See ANACARDIUM. 


MOROXOS. The ſame as Mon octrruos. | 

MORPHAA. Morphew. This is defined. to be a Species 
of Leproſy, differing from it in this, that the Seat of the Le- 
proſy is in the Fleſh, but that of the Morphew in the Skin. 

MORPHNOS. A Species of Eagle mentioned by A/dro- 


vandus. 

MORPIONES. Crab-lice. Theſe, being flattiſh, ſtick ſo 
faſt with their Claws to the Skin, as to create much Difficulty 
to diſlodge them. Being viewed by a Glaſs, they nearly reſemble 
the ſmall Crab-fiſh, and therice are called, by ſome, Crab. lice, 
by others Plactulæ, Morpiones, Petolæ, and Peſlolatz. 
uſually infeſt the Arm-pits, Eye-lids, Eye-brows, and Pudenda. 

Turner, in his Diſeaſes of the Skin, gives the following Caſe, 
as an Example of the Method of treating this fort of Vermin. 
A young „long labouring under an intolerable. Itching of 
the Pubes and Scrotum, had almoſt flayed the Parts by ſcratch- 
ing. Upon narrowly obſerving the Roots of the Hairs, I per- 
ceived, in their Interſpaces, ſome of the Crab-like Vermin, ſo 
riveted, as it were, in the Skin, that I could only raiſe two or 
three of them, to convince him of the Caule öf his 

aint. 

The Tenderneſs of the Parts rendering him unable to bear 
any of the uſual Applications, I mixed up one Dram of Quick- 
ſilver with two Ounces of Diapompholyx. I ordered him to 
| ſpread this thin upon a Cloth, and apply to the Parts, and to 

Cons his Dreſſing wi h a ſmall Bag-truſs. In a few Days he was 
caſed, the Lice coming daily away, dead, upon the Dreſſings. 
ln others, who have not thus excoriated themſelves, I have 
ſeen Hundreds fall from the Arm-pits, and Pubes, dead, upon 
the firſt Application of a Rag wet with the Milk of Sublimate. 
This ſort of Vermin is reckoned to prognoſticate ſpeedy Mor- 
tality to thoſe they abandon, when not removed by Medicine. 
ORSELLUS, or MORSULUS. A Lozenge, or Troche. 

MORSUS. A Bite. Figuratively it is uſed to expreſs à fort 
of Pain reſembling that which is excited by a Bite, or by Gnaw- 
j 


# 


"aka in his Hymn to Mercury, ſays, that Coral in Pow- 
der, and mix'd with Wine, is good againſt the Bites of Ser+ 
ts. 
"The P/ yl, a People of Libya, were famous among the An- 
tients, for curing the Bites of Serpents, by ſucking the Wound. 
One of theſe P/y/l; was made to fuck the Wounds Cleopatra had 
. 45 from the Aſps. It was ſaid no Serpent could hurt theſe 
Fſylk. 
| Mog SUS DIABOLl, in Anatomy, is the fimbriated, or jag 
Extremity of the Fallopian Tubes of the Uterss, But, in 
tany, Morſes Diaboli is a Name for the Scabioſa, integrifolia, 
glabra, radice premorſa. | 
MORSUS GALLINA is the Alſae. Offic. | 
MORSUS RANZ is the [26 gy 6-1 | 
MORTARIOLUM, in Chymiſtry, ſecms to be a fort of 
Mold, for faſhioning Cuppels. In Anatomy, the Sockets of the 
Teeth are thus called. 
MORTARIUM. A Mortar. Mortars are uſually made of 
Wood, Marble, Iron, Braſs, Lead, or Glaſs ; hut Care muſt be 
taken not to uſe them indifferently ; for acid and corroſive Sub- 
ſtances will corrode Metals, and, if pounded. or rub'd in metal 
Mortars, will be impregnated; with the Qualities of Metal, or 
be utterly ſpoiled. Thus, alſo, very bard Subſtances will, by 
rubbing, wear away a Part of Wooden, or even Marble Mor- 
tars ; and a Medicine will be ſpoiled by having the Raſpings of 
the Wood, or the Powder of the Stone, mixed with it. 
MORTIFICATIO. A Mortification, or Sphacelus. 
GANGRANA. 7 
MORUM. An Excreſcence on the Surface of the Skin in 
many Parts of the Body, reſembling a Mulberry. When this 
bee the Eye-lids, the Arabiam call it Alchute, 


he Characters are ; | "ENS 

e Leaves are rough, and of a roundiſh Form. The Flower 

is amentaceous, conſiſting of three Stamina, which ariſe from 
a Calyx, compoſed of four Leaves; in the Centre of the Flower 
is an aqueous Recepracle, or Cell, The Fruit, which grows at 


a. 


Pd 


Ind. A. 2. 


conſiſting of a great 
gether in a round Form, „ le 


* 


NOR 


a Diſtance ſrom the Flower is. compoſed. of a Axis, | 
which grow, on every Side, — 4 © 
con of a Multitude of little rations, each of which 
conſiſts of a ſmall ſucculent „ furniſhed with a wreat 


Tube, which is ſurrounded with four ſmall Leaves; ion 
of 6 ultirude of theſe conſtitutes the Fruit; 1 
a roundiſh Fo m. | ; 
Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are. 
1. Morus; fructu nigro. C. B. P. 459. Term. 589. Beerh. 
Othc. Ger. 1325. Emac, 1507, Merus 


209. Morss. 
wigre. J. B. 1. 118. Raii Hiſt. 2. 2429. Park. Parad. 596. Moree 
nigra aha rk, Theat. 1491, HE MU LAN ers. 
The 12 grows to be a large tall Tree, wird 4 
brown 9 out its Leaves very late in the 
Spring, when the Winter's Froſts are which are large, and 
ſomewhat rough or {cabrous, broad at the Baſe, and growing 
narrower towards the End, ſerrated about the and ſec 
on ay ran. The Hove ſtick cloſe to the Br 

each com 0 r ves, growing in Cluſters. The 
Fruit is oblong Numder of Acini, ſet to- 

a uice; it grows i 

in Aua and September. g 


ruit, are uſed. 


ardens, and the Fruit is ri 
Bark of the Root, and the 


The unripe Fruit is drying and binding, uſeful in all Kinds of 
Fluxes, and very good Jnflammations in the M 
Throat. The kia En is cooling, and ſomewhar looſen _ 


to allay the Heat of burning Fevers; it is * 
mach, and creates an Appetite. : GORE = * 

Ochcinal Preparati 
2 22 * | 
F ruit ot the black Mulberry-tree, called, in the Shops 
Mora Celfi, while immature, is cooling, dry, and very aftrin. 
ent; and is, therefore, proper in Digrrhavas, Dyſenteries, the 
* liac Paſſion, an 1 — of - Menſes, and Spitting 

Blood; outwardly they are ſerviceable in Inflammations | 
Ulcers. of the Mout 9g worn 

The ripe Fruit of the Mulberry-tree, taken in the Beg 
of a ener and before other Food, according to Diosſcorides 
looſens the Belly; bur, eaten Iaſt, after other Food, is eatily cr. 
rupted, and hurttul to the Stomach. Pliny. tells us, and what 
he ſays, is confirmed by Experience, that it is cooling, quenches 
Tbirſt, and exgites an Appetite; if it be eaten laſt, it ſwells upon 
the Stomach, which is, the Opinion of Gale. Horace, on 
the contrary, ſays, _ | 

| Ie ſalabres | 
LEftates peraget, migris qui Prandia Moris 
| Finiet, ante gravem que legerat Arbore Solem, 


© The Way to paſs the Summer in Health is, to finiſh un 
Meals with black Mulberries, gathered before the Heat of the 
Day.“ Others, alſo, will have Mulberries to be grateful and 
friendly ro the —— Galen conjectures, that Mulberries 
participate, in a very [mall meaſure, of that Property which Ca 
thartics poſſeſs in an high Degree; and that they are hereby 

lied not only for an eaſy Secretion, but are, alſo, dipoled to 
corrupt, if retained long in the Belly; and he ſuppoſes the whole 
Tree, in all its Parts, to be endued with a of Virtue com- 
pounded of a reſtringent and cathartic Quality. In the Bark of 
the Root, however, it is certain, that a purgative Quality with 


a ſort of Bitterneſs, prevails ſo far a8 40 qualify it tor 
i oe Dee gs: 21 | 

e Juice of ripe Mulberries is very ſerviceable in ftomatic 
Medicines, that is, ſuch as are adapted to'the Mouth and Fauces. 


Plin. Lib. a3. Cap. 7. gives the following Preſcription of a Me- 
dicine of this Kind, which he calls —— Stomatice, and, 


Take of Juice of Mulberries, three Pints; evaporate it 
3. to the Conliſtence of Honey; after which take of 
— mphacium, two Drams ; of 'Myrrti and Saffron, each 
one : Btuiſe them, and mix them together for 
Remedy for 

> 


: 


0 


evers, . . mg , 

it is of no leſs Service in Inflammations, Puſtules, or U ions 

be Palate, Uvula, Tonſils, Throat, and Fatices. 

The Wood is ſerviceable in Works which require Bending, and 

zg 

is thought to be et » ws we arc Theophr aſius x 
to grow black with Age, like to Lotoz. Rai H. P. 2 


.- 


| The Fruit, according to Bartboline, is very good for the 
Scurvy, and reckoned among Cardiacs. The Piamorum is very 
to be taken in Caſes where a Putrefaftion, and Alcali, 
Linn roi Hiſt. Plays: —_ Boerhaav. 


2. Morus, Fr B. P. 459. Morus alba. J. B. 1. 
119. Morus cand/fia. Dod. f i 

3. Morus, u albo; humilior; profundius laciniata. C. 
B. P. . : 

For the m of pr the Diamoron, ſee MEL. 


MORXI. The Name of a peſtilential Diſtemper, very com- 
mon in Malabar, and other Parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

MOSA. A fort of Aliment very common in Germany, am 
the Country People, made of the Meal of Wheat, or Spelt, a 
Milk; and like what we call thicken'd Milk. It is-efteem'd a 
great Error to feed Children too much with this. | 

MOSCH. According to Caſtellus, a ſort of roriferous Veſ- 
ſels, ſaid ro be diſcovered by Bilſus, in the Kidneys. 

MOSCHATA NUX. ux MosCHATA. 

MOSCHATELLINA. 

The Characters are; 

The End of the Pedicle unfolds itſelf into a three-lob'd Calyx, 
expanded like a Star, and not caducous. The Ovary grows out 
of the Placenta, ſeated in the Centre of the Pedicle, within the 
Calyx, and has on its Sides five Tubes; the fifth Ovary on the 
Apex has, ſometimes, four Tubes, and appears quadricapſular, 
containing four Seeds, The Flowers grow to the Sides of the 
Calyx, are quinquefid, and furniſhed with ten Stamina ; the fifth 
Flower, elevated above the reſt, is quadrifid, and furniſhed with 
eight Stamina. The Flowers and Ovaries, which are always five 
in Number, are compacted together into the Figure of a Cube, 
deficient only on its loweſt Side. 

Boerhaave mentions one Sort of this Plant; which is, 

Moſchatellina foliis Fumariæ bulboſe ;-de qui Cordus. F. B. 
3. 206. Ranunculus nemoroſus, Moſchatellina dictus. C. B. P. 
178. M. H. 2.438. Ranunculus; minimus Septemtrionalium, her- 
bido, mu ſcoſo flore, & Muſcatella Cordi. Lob. Ic. 674. Ariſto- 
lochiæ rotundæ concave ſimilis herbula, Tragi Radix cava mini- 
ma. Tab. Denticulata. Lugd. 1296. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

Ir is called Moſchatellina, as a Diminutive from Moſchus, Musk; 
that is to ſay, a ſmall Plant ſmelling like Musk. The Root of 
the Plant is reſolvent, vulnerary, and detergent. Hiſt. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaav. 

MOSCHELAUM. A fort of aromatic compound Oil, in 
- which Musk is an Ingredient. 


' MOSCHOSITERON, user. This Word occurs in 


92. Fuchſins interprets it Fenugreek. 


N. Myrepſus, Sect᷑. 1 C 
he Animal which produces Musk, is thus 


MOSCHUS. 
diſtinguiſhed. 

ANIMAL MoscaiFERUM. Offic. Raii Synop. A. 127. Moſ- 
chius ſive Moſchi Capreolus. Schrod. 5. 301. Capra Moſchus. 
Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 743. Jonſ. de Quad. 55. Capreolus Moſchi. 
Ejuſd. Tab. 29. Geſn. de Quad. 695. Capra Moſch, aliis Cer- 
aus odoratus. Charlt. Exer. 1o. THE MUSK ANIMAL. 

This Animal ſeems neither to be of the Goat nor of the Hart- 
kind. The only Part of it in Uſe is Musk, which js a grumous, 
pinguious, and unctuous Subſtance, not unlik mous Blood, 
of a blackiſh ruſty Colour, of a ſomewhat acrid and bitter Taſte, 
of a fragrant grateful Smell, and found in Follicules, ſituated near 
the Navel of the Animal: It is of an heating, drying, attenuat- 
ing, diſcutient, cordial, EG and, conſequently, cephalic 
Quality: It is principally uſed in Palpitations, and all other Diſ- 
orders of the Heart, becauſe it cheriſhes, rouſes, and refreſhes 
the vital Spirits. For the ſame Reaſon it. is, alſo, uſed in Diſorders 
of the Head and Nerves, produced either by cold or — Hu- 
mours, as, alſo, in Colics. Externally it deterges Specks of the 
Eyes, dries up moiſt Defluxions, proves a Stimulus to Venery, 
and reſtores the diminiſhed Hearing. . 

The Generation of Musk has laid a Foundation for no ſmall 
Diſputes among Authors; ſome affirming one, and ſome another 
thing; for ſome maintain it to be a purulent and excrementi- 
tious Humour, concocted and collected in the Follicule, near the 
Navel of the Animal: But, according to them, the Animal it- 
ſelf, of a ſalacious and laſcivious Diſpoſition, by rubbing its Belly 

inſt Stones and Trees, tears this Follicule, and, by that —— 
difchar the Humour contained in it, which, being c at 
by the Air and Sun, is concreted into that Subſtance we call Musk. 
Others maintain, that the Musk is got evacuated by any Dilace- 
ration of the Follicule, but flows ſpontaneouſly th an ex- 
cretory Duct, allotted for that Purpoſe. Others 
Musk is only the Follicule of the Animal, cut out after it is killed: 
And this Opinion is confirmed by our Merchants, who, for the 
molt part, the Musk contained in its natural Follicule. 
Others are of en, that Musk is Blood extravaſated, and col- 
lected into Apoſtems, by beating the Animal till Tumors and 
Abſceſſes are raiſed, which being, as it were, by a Ligature con- 
ſtricted into Follicules, are afrerwards cut out, afford the 
Musk. Others are of Opinion, that all the Parts of the Animal 
afford Musk. In my Opinion, Musk ſeems to be an excremen- 
titious Blood, which has undergone. various Concoctions and 
Alterations in its proper Follicule, and is either naturally ſecreted, 


* 


rm, that 


and collected by human Induſtry, or contained in the Follicule 
of the Animal, when killed at a proper Seaſon: But the crafty 
and fraudulent Merchants add the Blood, Skins, and other Parts 
of the Animal to the Musk; and with this Mixture they tuff 
Pegs. made of the Skin, and fell them for true and genuine 
usk-follicules : But this Piece of Fraud is eafily diſcoyer'd by 
= _ and the 3 22 Musk, Jes when 
rned, evaporates, is thought to ui t if, when 
burned, — remains ſomething like E. £ it adulterated. 
The Curious may, for their farther Satisfaction, conſult Schroc iii 
Hiſtoria Moſchi. Dale. * 

MOSCOLEA. The fame as MoscutLAvM. 

MOSQUITA. ' 

Bontivs, in his Treatiſe de Medicine Indorum, informs us, that 
the Eruptions which Celſus calls Papulæ, and Pliny, Sudamina 
are, in the Indies, as common as the Bites of that Species of In- 
ſect which the 2 call Moſqueta : Theſe Papulæ are of 
a rediſh Colour, ſomewhat rough, thrown out upon the Skin by 
Sweat, for the moſt part poſſeſſing the whole Body, and, at their 
firſt Appearance, accompanied with an intolerable Itching, and 
a perpetual Deſire of ſcratching. Strangers, on their firſt Ar- 
rival, are more expoſed to theſe Eruptions, as, alſo, to the Bites 
of the Muſquetas, than thoſe who have reſided in the Co 
for ſome time; ſo that, by way of Ridicule, a Perſon labouring 
under any of theſe Misfortunes is called Organ Baron, which, 
in their Language, ſignifies a Man lately arrived: They, alſo, by 
way of Reproach, tell him, That the Muſqueras and Papulz de- 
mand a kind of Tribute, or Tax, for that Milk and Butter which 
he has conſurned; for thoſe who have reſided in that Country 
for a long time, give themſelves the * Name of Orang 
Lamme, that is, Veterans. The Papulæ, when expelled by Na- 
ture, are only to be ranked _ the cutaneous Diſorders. 
But when either theſe, or the Bites of the Muſquetas, are raſhly 
treated, or the Skin torn off by the Nails, they often produce 
— 2 Ulcers, not to be cured without the greateſt Diffi- 

ty. 

Sic neglecta ſolent incendia ſumere wires. 


In order, therefore, to remove this troubleſome Itching, I 
cauſe Water to be mixed with Vinegar, adding a proper Quanti 
of Nitre, or Sal Prunellz; and the Body is to be fomented wi 
a Linen Cloth, dipt in this Liquor; or, if a more acrid Pre- 
paration is wanted, recent expreſſed Juice of Lemons is to be 
added : Though, by this means, an intenſe Pain is at firſt pro- 
duced, yet it ſoon decreaſes ſo far, as to be more tolerable than 
the troubleſome Itching. I, alſo, adviſe Phyſicians and Surgeons 
by no means to preſcribe Purgatives, however mild, in the Pa- 
pillæ, left the bilious and acrid Matter, being, by their means, 
convey'd to the Inteſtines, ſhould bring on a Dyſentery ; bur, 
rather, either to leave the Cure to Nature, or aſſiſt the Excre- 
tion of the peccant Matter by Sudorifics ; for, through the Care- 
—.— or Ignorance of ſome, I have often ſeen ſuch Misfortunes 

appen. 
MOSYLETICUS BLASTUS. A Name for the Species of 
Caſia, the third in Goodneſs. Oribaſius, Med. Collect. Lib. 12. 

MOSY LLON, weiovaacy. An Epithet for the choiceſt Cin- 
namon in Galen. Lib. de Theriac. ad Piſon. Cap. 12. 

MOTACILLA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 321. Mer. Pin. 178. Mo- 
tacilla alba. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 726. Geſu. de Avib. 557. Jonſ. 
de Avib. 86. Charlr. Exer. 96. Schw. A. 386. Raii Ornith. 237. 
Ejuſd. Synop. A. a5; Will. Ornith. 171. Cnipologus. Bellon. des 
Oyſe. 356. THE WATER-WAGTAIL. * 

* — Bird is celebrated for its Virtue in waſting the Stone. 
Dale. . 

MOTELLA. Aldrovandi. Lora Gallorum. Jonſt. A Fiſh 
much like a Lamprey, but ſomewhat larger, and more round, 
furniſhed with ſmall rediſh Scales, and marked with black Spots. 
Lemery informs us, that the Spawn injures the Stomach, and 
excices Gripes; and that the Fat is emollient, and good to re- 
move Specks of the Skin. 

MOTOS, welss. Lint. 

MOUL-ELAVOU, five Arbor lanigera ſpinoſa, H. M. Goſſi- 
pium arboreum Caule ſpinoſo, C. B. is a fine, tall, lanigerous, or 
Cotton- bearing Tree, ſometimes no leſs than fifty Feet in Height, 
and eighteen in Compaſs, in the Stem or Trunk. 

The Down, or Cotton, ſerves to ſtuff Beds and Pillows. The 
Bark of the Tree pulverized, and with the Juice of Lemons re- 
duced into the Form of a Liniment, mitigates all Kinds of In- 
flammations, and conſolidates Fractures of the Bones : Mixed 
with burnt Wine of the Indian Nut, or Cocoa, it makes a Lini- 
ment for the Herpes. Of the Bark of the Root is prepared an 
excellent Emetic. The ſweet Liquor collected in the Boſom of 
the Flower, exhibited with the Leaves of the Tamarind, po- 
—— evacuates watery Humours by Stool and Urine. Raii Hiſt. 
Plant. 

Moul-ila, ſeu Mon Elavos. H. M. The Indian Lemon, with 
umbellated Flowers, and a ſmall Fruit. The Fruit is 

coverd with a dark-green, thick, and rugged Rind, of the Co- 
lour of Citron-peel, and of the ſame Taſte, only hotter, and more 
acrimonious, and incloſing an acid juicy Pulp; for which gy 


ſn it ſerves . Food, _ 2 — 
and is, alſo, t t proper to preſerv wit 

* 2 Strengrhener of the Stomach, a Promoter o — 5 — 
and Deſtroyer of Worms; it is, alſo, pickled in Brine and Vine- 


and Pepper, 


gar; and with an Addition of Garlick, Muſtard, and Ginger, 


enters the Compoſition of the Alijar. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
MOULLAVA,/H. M. is 4 fili Indian Plant, with a 


yellow — Flower, and à ſmooth Pod, containing ge- 


nerally four” : Ir grows to the Height of eight or nine Feet, 
and delights in ſandy Places; it is an Evergreen, flouriſhes moſt 
in a wintry Seaſon, and the Fruit is ripe in November and De- 
cember. It is of no medicinal Uſe but only to the Pollias, (ſo 
they call the Poor in thoſe Countries) who receive the Smoke of 
the Leaves up their Noſtrils, and fo cure themſelves of the Head - 
ach and Vertigo. Ran Hiſt. Plaut. 

 MOUROUPE. J. de Laer. Ind. Occid. Lib. 16. Cap. 11. 

All we know of this Plant is, that it is not much different from 
a Plum-tree, bears a yellow Flower, and a Fruit like a Cherry, 
with a long Pedicle, a ſmall Stone, and a ſaffron- coloured and 
ſweet Pulp. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

MOXA. *'See ARTEMISIA CHINENSIS. 

Moxa is a kind of downy Subſtance, taken from the Leaves 
of a ſort of Indian Mugwort, which is uſed by the Indian Nations, 
as ſomething of the ſame Kind was formerly — by Hippo- 
crates, and other antient 1 in cauterizing Parts afflicted 
with Pain. Some Moderns highly extolled this Operation, as the 
moſt effectual Remedy for curing, and even wholly extirpating, 
the Gout. For this Purpoſe, 


Make a Cone of Lint, Tow, Moxa, or a certain Species of 
aric, about a Thumb's-breadth in Height, (ſee Tab. 
XIII. Fig. 12. at the Letters A and B) like thoſe uſed 
in a Fumigation: Stick the Baſis of the Cone on the affected 
Part, with Gum Arabic, or Gum Tragacanth, and fire its 
Point with a. Candle. By theſe means the Cone will be 
gradually conſumed, the Part will be, by degrees, cauterized 
and thence Pains in the Gout will frequently have ſome Re- 
miſſion. If Pain is not removed by the firſt, a new Cone 
muſt be applied; and the Operation repeated, till the Pain 
ceaſes. 


But, though this Proceſs was for ſome time highly commended 
in Europe, it is now entirely diſuſed, and not without Reaſon ; 
ſor, beſides the acute Pain produced, it has often little or no Ef- 
fect. Among the Chineſe and Japoneſe, however, this Operation 
and Acupuncture continue in the higheſt Eſteem. Theſe Cauteri- 
zations are, alſo, ſaid to be at preſent uſed by the Arabians. More 
may be ſeen on this Head in Rhynius de Arthritite, Cleyerus in Me- 
dicina Sinica, Purman in Obſerv. Valentini polychreſt. exotic, in 
Kempfer's Amenit. exotic. and in his o; 77 ny at. and in a 
particular Diſſertation by Sir William Temple. 
| MUCAGO. Mucilage. 

MUCHARUM. A barbarous Word, importing an Infuſion 
of Roſes, made with warm Water, or ſuch an Infuſion ſweeten'd 
with Sugar, and reduced to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. 

MUCILAGO. Mucilage. A Mucilage is any viſcid and 

tutinous Liquor; thus called, perhaps, from the Mucus of the 
Noſe, which it reſembles in Conſiſtence. 


© # 


PREPARATION oF MUCcCILAGES. 


For making this we muſt have four Veſſels, either of Delf 
Ware, or of common Earth, varniſhed. In one of theſe we 
muſt put a Dram and an half of white Gum Tragacanth, 

* bruiſed : In another we muſt put half an Ounce of the Seeds 
of Pſyllium ; in another, three Drams of Quince-ſeeds; 
and in the fourth, fix Drams of the Root of Marſhmal- 
lows, well cleanſed, cut into ſmall Portions, and bruiſed. 

Upon the Gum Tragacanth we muſt pour two Ounces and 
an half of Strawberry-water; and as much of Betony-water: 
Then we muſt cover the Veſſel, and po it over hot Aſhes, 
for three or four Hours, or till the Gum is entirely melted, 
and incorporated with the Water: Then the Matter is to 

de paſſed through a proper Sierce, and is called the Muci- 
©  lage of Gum Tragacanth. _- : 


MuciLact or FLEAWORT. 


Ora Selb WIT ö 
Strawberry-water, and as much of r Then 
we muſt cover the Veſſel, and allow the Matter to ſtand in 


Infuſion over warm Aſhes, fot eight or ten Hours: Then 


we muſt boil the Infuſion gently, and ſtrain it by Expreſ- 
ſion; and this is the Mucilage of Pſyllium. 


LP 4.4 5 


n MvuciLact or Qvinces. 


On the Quince-ſeeds we muſt pour two Ounces and an half 
of Betony-water; and as much of that of Strawberries: 
Then we muſt cover the Veſſel, and leave the Matter in 
Infuſion, for eight or ten Hours: Then we are to heat 

r till it is almoſt ready to boil: Then it is to 

OL. II. ; 
— | 


r, or He- 


_ as this 


auc 


be ſtrained by Expreſſion 3 and this is the Mucilage of 


Quinces. 
Mvcr.acs or Tas Roots or MarmHMALLows. 

On the Marſhmallow-root pour Betorly; and Stra Water; 
of each fix Ounces : Cover the Veſſel, and leave the Mat- 


ter in Infuſion, warm, for eight or nine Houts : Then boil 
to a Diminution of two Thirds; ſtraim the | 


n 
preſſing it ſtrongiy: And this is the Mucllage of March - 


ws. Lemery Pharmac. Univerſelle. 


MuciLaGo, Mucilage, alſo, i the Mucilage of the Joints. 

This Liquor, which bruce ſerves to moiſten 8 
ments and Cartilages of the Articulations, is ſupplied by Glands, 
which are commonly ſituated in the Joint after ſuch a manner 
as to be gently preſſed, but nor deſtroyed, by its Motion, By 
this means, when there is the greateſt ty for this Liquor, 
that is, when the "moſt vent Motions are, performed, the 
greacet Quantity of it mult de ſeparated. L Glands are 
oft and pappy, not friable; they are moſtly of the conglo- 
merate Kind, or a great Number of ſmall Glandules age wrapt 
up in one common Membrane. Their excretory Dþ@s are 
long, and hang looſe like fo many Fringes, within the &rticula- 
tion, which, by its Motion and Preſſure, will prevent Obſtru- 
ctions in the of the Gland itſelf, or its Excretories, and 
will promote the Return of this Liquor, when fit to be taken 
up by the abſorbent Veſſels, which muſt be in the Joints as well 
as in the other Cavities of the Body; and, at the ſame time, 
the Preſſure on the excretory Ducts hinders a ſuperfluous 
Secretion, while the fimbriated Diſpoſition of theſe Excretories 
will not allow any of the ſecreted Liquor to be puſhed back 
again by theſe Canals towards the Glands, as Cowper has juſtly 
remarked. Beſides theſe congloremate Glands, we meet ſome- 
times with ſmalffimple Folliculi, obſery'd by Morgagni, which are 
full of Liquor, 

Upon preſſing theſe Glands with the Finger, we can ſqueeze 
out of their Excretories a muci 


| inous Liquor, which ſome- 
what reſembles the White of an or Serum of the Blood, 


but is manifeſtly ſalt to the Taſte. It does not coagulate by 
Heat, as the Serum does, but turns, firſt, thinner, and, when 
evaporated, leaves only a thin ſalt Film. Different Salts have 
much the ſame Effect on it as the other Juices of our : 
for Acids coagulate it, and Alcalies attenuate it. The Quantity 
of this Mucilage, conſtantly ſupplied, muſt” be very conſiderabl 
ſince we ſee what a plentiful troubleſome Diſcharge of Synovi 
follows a Wound or Ulcer of any Joint, of which Liquor the 
Mucilage is a conſiderable Part. 

The Veſſels which ſupply Liquors for making the Secretion 
of this Mucilage, are to be ſeen without any Preparation; but 
2 . Injection of the Arteries, the Glands are cover 
with them. 

In a ſound State we are not conſcious of any Senſibility 
in thoſe Glands ; but, in ſome Caſes, which I have ſeen, 
when they inflame and ſuppurate, the moſt racking Pain is 
— in them: A melancholy, though a ſure Proof of their 

erves. 

Theſe mucilaginous Glands are commonly lodged in a cel- 
lular Subſtance, which is, alſo, to be obſerv'd in other Parts of 
the Bag formed oe Ligaments of the Articulation, and con- 
tains a pinguious Matter, that muſt neceſſarily be attenuated, 
and force woupy the including Membrines into the Cavity 
of the Joint, by rhe Preſſure which it ſuffers from the moving 


If, then, the Oil is conveyed from this cellular Subſtance, 
and if the attenuated Marrow paſſes from the Cancelli of the 
Bones by the large Pores, near their Extremities, or in their 
Caviries, and ſwears through the Cartilages chere into ihe Arti- 
culations; which it may, when aſſiſted by the conſtant Heat 
and Action of the Body, more 'eafily do, than when ir eſcs 
through the compact Subſtance of the Bones in a Skeleton; if, 
I fay, this Oil is ſent ro a Joint, and is incorporated "a the 
Mucilage, and with the fine Lymph, that is cooſtantly ouſi 
out at the ſmall Arteries diſtributed to the Ligaments, one 
the fitteſt Liniments i 
cus, diluted by the Lymph, contributes greatly. to its Lubricicy, 
and the Oil preſerves it from hardening, How well ſuch a Mix- 
ture ſerves the 1 r it is deſigned for, Boyle tells us be 
experienced, in working his Air-pump ; for. the Sucker could be 
moved with much leſs Force after being moiſtened with Water 
and Oil, than when he uſed either one or other of theſe Liquors. 
And, I believe, 7 75 one, at firſt View, will allow. che 
Mucilage to be much preferable to fimple Water. This Sypovia, 

quor, compoled of Oil and Mucilage, is commonly 
called, will, therefore, while in a ſound State, y pre- 
ſerve all the Parts concerned in the Articulations ſoft and fle- 


xible, and will make them flide equally on each other, by which 
their mutual Detrition and e be. pr in 
the manne iſed 1 h and , 


manner iſed in Coac -wheels, 
ing thee wich rea and Tor After this Liquor ofthe Arti- 
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imaginable muſt be produced ; for the Mu- 


4- 


- 


MUL 


fantly pounded, and rubbed between the Bones, it is reaſſumed 
rag A. Maſs of Blood, by the proper abſorbent Veſſels, which 
2 Articulations have in common with all the other Cavities of 

e Body, | 

When the Synovia is not rubbed berwixt the Bones, it inſpiſ- 
ſates ; and, ſometimes, when the Head of a Bone has been long 
out of its Cavity, this Liquor fills up the Place of the Bone, 
and hinders its Reductions; or, if a Joint continues long upmov'd, 
the Synovia cements the Bones, and occaſions 4 true Anchylo- 
ſis. Ambroſe Par“ ſays, he has frequently ſeen ſuch Caſes; and 
Hildanus gives a particular Example of it. If the Synovia be- 
comes too acrid, it erodes the Cartilages and Bones, as frequently 


—— aromaticus; in Water of Rice, reſiſts the Poiſon of Ser- 
| A third Species is 
Tsjeni Mulla. 


MUN 


cure the Bire of a mad Deg. The Root, boiled with 


F 


N. Faſminum laden fire allo odoratif: 


Itchings of the Skin, being anointed therewith. A fifth Species 
: 


is the 


happens to thoſe who labour under the Lues Venerea, Scurvy, Scro- Catu 
phulæ, or Spina Ventoſa. If this Liquor is ſeparated in too ſmall Miah, 
ark 


a Quantity, the Joint, as Galen remarks, becomes ſtiff ; and 
when, with Difficulty, it is moved, a crackling Noiſe is card, 
as People advanced in Years frequently experience. This Sort 
of Diſeaſe e very accurately deſcribes, and rationallly 
accounts for. If the Mucilage and L. mph are depolited in too 
reat a Quantity, and the abſorbent Veſſels do not their Office 
ufficiently, they may occaſion a Drapſy of the Joints, which 
Hildanus has at large treated of. From this ſame Cauſe, alſo, 
the Ligaments are often ſo much relaxed, as to make the Con- 
junction of the Bones very weak: Thence ariſe the Luxations 
from an internal Cauſe, which are eaſily reduced, but difficultly 
cured ; and, frequently, when ſuch 2 ſuperfluous Quantity of 
this Liquor is pent up, it becomes very acrid, and occaſions a 
reat I rain bad Sym tors, ſuch as Swelling and Pain 
the Joints, long ſinuous Ulcers and Fiſtulas, ratten Bones, Im- 
mobility of the Joints, Marcor and Atrophy of the whole Body, 
hectic Fevers, and ſeveral others. Moſt of theſe Symptoms 
from the diſeaſed Mucus of the Joints, Hippoctater very accu- 
rately deſcribes; and Hildauus gives t iſtories of a great 
many People labouring under them. Monro's Ofteology.. _ _ 
UCOCARNEUS, in M. Aurel. Severinus, is an Epi 
for a Tumor, or Abſceſo, which is partly fleſhy, and partly 
with a fort of Mucus. Þ 
MUCOR. is the fame as Mucus. | 
MUCOSA GLANDULA& are the Glands diſcovered by 
Cowper, in e commonly called Cowper's Glands, 
UCRO, Mm Anatomy, is the acute Point of the Heart. 
MUCRONATUM OS, or, more properly, MUCRONATA 
CARTILAGO, is the Enſiform Cartilage. | 
MUCUITABA & MOCITAIBA Brafilienibus. Marcgrav, 
1 Braſiliana. a 
he Name of a large Tree, not unlike a wild Pear-tree, to 
which I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed. 
— MUCUNA GUACU. Piſox. The largeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful Species of Phaſeolus growing in Braſil. It grows on a Tree 
of the ſame Name. The Pod has a black Shell, almoſt as hard 
as a Stone, and covered with ſoft yellow Hair, is an Hand's-breadth 
long, and three - Fingers-breadth wide. When broke open, it 
diſcovers three or four very, beautiful globular Beans, divided vy 
Interſtices of a ſcarlet or red Colour, round, ſmooth, and wit 
a large Eye, which, being macerated in Water, are deprived of 
ſome Part of their noxious Quality; and, being prepared with 
Tipioca de Mandiboca, are eaten by the Natives, ſo. that their 
iſonous Quality does not ſeem ſo deeply implanted in N 
ature, as not to admit of proper Correctives; for thoug 
the interior Subſtance of the Bean, hy its Acrimony, and biting 
Property, vellicating the Viſcera,, excitęs great Perturbations in 
the Body, and purges. violently by Stool and Vomiting, the cool; 
ing and demulcent medicinal Aliment, prepared of the Tipioca, 
ſerves as an Antidote, and js, therefgre, E to other 8 
employed to correct it. Raii Hiſt, Plant 
| MUCUS. That viſcid Fluid, which iefecreted.in the Mem- 
| Nel 1 . and diſcharged och the, Noleypon bl wing, 15 
U us 0 * 4.4 * 59 4 "x a 2 47 448 2 2.4 
MUGIL.. OE, Raf Küch "374, Hag. Jes Eid #4 
Alargy, de PIG, Sale oe Hayat. pan, de FG 3&1 1-H uy: 
de BG: 32. Cephalzs. Rondel. de; Ic, 1. 260, x 8255 
e r 3'8 e, Bet Gola, de 
JLLET, 


ugil 0. 
quat; 349. IL 


is of Service in boi 
Hiſt. Plant. 


can ovis rafeſcentibus. 


Pits Mulls. HI. M. FJaſminum Indicum, 
4 7 ſixch is the nen 


Trjregam Mulla. H. M. Faſminum Indicum, flore 
petalo, candidiſſimo, fructu majore, — 14 
cure Diſcaſes of the Eyes. The Root, 
aromaticus, is an excellent Remedy for the Bites all Kinds of 
1 The laſt Species is the | 
atu Mulla, H. M. 'Faſminum Indicum, flore pentapetale 
candidiſſimo, fruct᷑u T5jeregam Mulla, The Juice of the Leaves 


Leaves, boiled in Oil, 
exhibited with Calamus 


* 


_ MULLUS. Offic. Bellon. de Aquat. 276. Sc 


Raii Ichth. 285. Ejuſd. Syoop. Pic. 90. 
Aquat. 236. Mullus Geſneri, Aldrov. de 


ling of Oil, and of no other Uſe. Raii 


Ichth. * 


or. Salv. de 


iſc. 131. Mullus Bar- 


batus. Rondel. de Piſc. 1.299. Jonſ. de Piſc. 39. Mullss Bar. 


ts 


of batus Rondeletii. Geſn. de Aquat. 565. 


times imports W ine mix'd with Honey. 
MULTIPEDA, the ſame as MiLLEPEDEs. 


MvLT1s!Ltqyovs Plants are ſuch as have, after 


many d 


ripen, open of themſelves, and let the Seeds d 
ind is the Bear's- foot, 


iſtinct, lon 


wort, Orpine, and the like. 4 1 
MULUS. Off. Schrod: 5. 302. Aldrov. de Quad. 358. Geſn. 
Quad, IS. . 


de Quad. 702. Charlt. Exer. 4. 


Ex 


ll Barbatus minor. 
Charlt. de Piſc. 18. THE LESSER MULLET. . 

This Fiſh, frequently eaten, is thought to procure Dimneſs of 
Sight ; being cut open, and apply d raw, it cures the Bites of the 
Sea · dragon, the Scorpion, and the Spider. Dioſtorides, Lib. 2. 


ally, is us d to expreſs Hydromel ; but ſome- 


each Flower, 


„lender, and, many times, crooked Caſes, or 
Siliquz, in which Dit Seed is contiin 4 and which, when they- 


2 Of this 
Columbines, common Houſſeek, Navel- 


er. Pin. 166 Jonſ. de 


Schw. Quad. 62. Raii Synop. A. 64 THE MULE. . 

A a Mare. The Hoof, 
Urine, and Dung, are us'd in Medicine. The Hoof, us'd as 3 
Suffumigation, is ſaid to check too profuſe menſtrual Diſcharges ; 
burnt and taken internally, it is reported to cauſe Barrenneſs, and 
in an Ointment, to cure an Alopecia. The Urine, together with 
irs Sediment, is recommended as a Cure for Corns. The Dung 


This is an Animal got by an 


— Hzmorrhages of the Womb, and is good 
Pains of the Spleen. Dale from Schroder. 
- MUMIA. Mummy. Sec AMBRA. 
Fhere are two kinds of Mummy; 
from human Carcaſes, dry'd by the Sun and Sands in 
ts of Africa, ſuch as thoſe of Zara, Libya, &c. where 


9 
the Def 


u 


for a Dyſentery, 


the firſt of which has its. 


the Wok 2 bury 2 — he in or, Sands. Theſe 
rying, become of the Conſiſtence of Horn, and very 
Theſe 4 called White Mummies, but are not us d in Me. 
dicige. The ſecond. Sdit — — he in 
Geiz which arg vgry rare, eldom 49 be met · with atgongg- 
5 ruggitts, in place of which they ſelh us Narts vi Bbdics . N 
me 


Bodies, 
light. 


mmy ia reckoped a god Reſolygnt of. cahgu 
Falls, or :Bloys,, and 3 god pu; my 
bitumigous and balſamic*:Perts, Mitz al 


Wine, 


* 6 
f — other pings, both b 
is fo Mw rem A che Be i Elementorum 
Alem. nal Klement, 
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ned the 


With Myrrþ,,Aloes, and: incenſe; Se. bynthe ur This. ©. 


Forage 


and-1 


nr calhhy its 


e Volatüe-Salts of 
ſe, from which it is. made: Hy diſſalving it in Spiri f 
we eaſil obtain a Tincture which contains its balſamic 


ties. C 0 3 2 


Won ans Hs Gs 1 | 
lumia.has. been apply'd. by Parztelſas, Helmont, and the 
imaginary.” Thus Au- 


0 A ee 3% 33 8 
is taken in t 4 A uſed in the Kitchen, the B | v and. AH an 
de Part ferviceab! le oY Fn ur — ls Magna. FF imports a Water collected * 
on. een Phial froh Breath of a Manrceeived therein, afer waſhing: 
MES 6 Mans 5 A with Water, Says bat farther 1 very is 
A Braſili orion, being In extreme tile, ſpirituous, A 
l, Bury a 2 1 2 3 ue 'Bady, and remaining therein, 
very {mall Acini, ar Stones, , , in fond mienſure, aſter Neath, 3hd*cayable of correcting it own 
Era tay bony he e thr &fofher Bode; and pf preſerving 
N Virtues aſcri 10 any 19% ; - Wund State. ; r *. Rk * Ls 
J xt. E 0 R , Fn 3 rt - 
fl . Puſtules contracted ether by or Cold. © Tp 'Clegpling, puritying, or deterging Me- 
MULLA. 5 e for ſeveral Species of Jeffamy, one of dicines. E's 3s | 
Nh jst 6 Ne 47 or Samba; for, which ſee JASMINUM. The Mundificatiovm ex Apio is deſcrid'd under the” Article 
Anather is the _. 47 3 wewe. i | 5 i | 2 
Huld, ba, H. M. Aer dee Catalan. |; . Mandificativum Faracelſi is thus directed. 8 8 
con tes, ark. The Leaves, bruiſed, fred in Qi, and N wah” 
5 N 5 1⁴ | 28. 5; e oc: UN Gow <7 . 9 9 wad bat. 5 ** Take 
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in 


n EF : - 
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„ 


MUS 


Take of Turpentine and Honey, each half « Pound, and the 


Volks of four Eggs: Boil theſe to the Conſiſtence of an 
Ointment, adding to every Ounce, a Dram of red Preci- 
| pitate of Mercury, 


MUNDUBI Braſilienſibus. Marggr. Aracus vxvyd:/@, Ame- 


ricanus. Park. A Species of Indian Aracus; the Seeds of which, 
conn.» GA" uancities, are ſaid to excite a Pain in the 


MUNDUY GUACU. A Name for the Ricizoides ; Ame- 
ricana; folio A. 
MUNGO. A Name for the PnAsEOL us, Oc rocaut- 18. 
1 MUNTINGIA. : ' „ 1 
| The Chargcters are; | 
It hath'a Roſe-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order, from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular, ſoft, fleſhy, um- 
bilicated Fruit, in which are contained many ſmall Seeds. | 
Miller mentions three Sorts of this Plant; which are, | 
1. Muntingia folio ſericeo, molli fructu majori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
2. 1 folio Ulmi aſpero, fructu minimo glomerato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. | 
3. Mungingia felio,Corni, fruftu minore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Fheſe all of them, grow in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Parts of America. They were diſcovered by Father Plumier, who 
ve them the Name from Dr. Muntingius, who was Profeſſor of 
1 San in Holland, fo that we have no Engliſh Name 
for them. . Dictionary, Vol. 2. 1 
MUR AENA The Lamprey. See LAMrE TRA. 
MURALIS HERBA. Pellitory of the Wall. See PaRE- 
ARIA. : 
ECI. The Name of a bacciferous Tree, which grows 
Wo 2. whoſe Fruit is like the Gooſeberry, of which the In- 
gians, in Begfil, made cathartic Potions. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
: MUREX. A Species of Purple Fiſh. The Fiſh is ſaid to be 
 apefitive; and the Shell is us d as an Abſorbent, when reduced 
SL. ons ak 7 , | 
" MURIA, Brine, produces the ſame Effects with Salt, and is 
of an abſtergent Quality. It ig ſucceſsfully uſed by way of Clyſter, 
in dyſenteric Patients, whoſe, Inteſtines are corroded. It is, alſo, 
roperly uſed in the ſame, manner ſciatic Pains of long 
Faking In Mons it may be uſed as a Succedaneum 
* for Sea- water. Dioſcorid. Lib 5. Cap. 128. 
Brine is uſed, in Surgery, as a Fomentation in Inflammations, 
and Gangrenes. Hence, an Acrimony in the Juices, reſembling 
hat of Brine, is call'd a Muriatic Acrimony. 


_MURMENTUM. A Name for the Mus ALeinus. Ru- 
Tandus | - 


MURRHA. A Name for the Chalcedony. 
MURUCUGIFERA ARBOR. De Lact. The Name of 
$ very tall Tree, which grows in Braſil, like the wild Pear-tree. 
| MU RUCUIA. A Name for the Grenadilla ; pentaphyllos ; 
flore caruleo, maguo; and for the Granadilla; Hiſpanis; fes Pd 
fonic Italis. abs 20.2 7 Fan 
MUS. Otfic. Geſa. de Quad. Digit. 714. Charle. Exer. 25. 
Mus domeſticus. Schrod. 5. 303. Mer. Pin. 76g. Jool de Quad. 
115. Mus domeſticus minor. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 447. Schw. 
2 * 7 7 2 vulgaris ſeu minor. Raii Synop. A. 
21 THE M , Bag” 1 
Tbe whole Animal, and is Dang, are uſed jn,Megic The 
Mouſe, cut up alive, and apply di draws out Splinters, Darts, and 
Arrows, and cures the Bites of Scorpions, N the Paiſon; 
the Aſhes curg the involuntary, or nocturnal Hpx of Urine; the 
Dung — — by Stool, is uſed in Crs cures an Alo- 
ia, abſterges Scurf from the Head, dimmiſhes Stones in the 
Kidneys or Raader, and removes a Condyloma, Verruca, Ficus, 
e and the like Tumors affecting the Auus, Dale from 
Schr er. ” @ & ©$*27 oat u, 
Mus Alus. Offic. Schrod. 5. 303. Aldroy. de Quad. 
Digit» 445- Geſn. de Quad. Digi. 743 · Jonſ. de Quad. 117. Mus 
Albinui, Marmota. Charls, Exer. 19. Aus es; Plinii, Mar- 
mota Italis. Rali Synop. A. 221. . THE MOUNTAIN 
| OUSE. #» - I» # 5 ” fe 
1 ſives in the higheſt Parts of the Alps, and the Fat is wi, 
r in N and for 
and Contractions o ints. rader. 
Mus ARANEUS. 852 Schrod. 5. 303 1 A. 339. 


Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 441. Cbarlt. Exer. 25. Geſn, de Quad. 
Digic. 7 . Jon. de 116. Schw. Quad. 114. Mer Pin. 712 

E ERD-SHREW, HARDY SHRE W. or; SHREW- 
MOUSE 


It is an Inhabitant of the Fields, and has been found by Expe- 
ience to be peculiarly ſerviceable in Affection of the Anus, 
ing burnt, and apply'd with the Fat of a Gooſe. Dake. 
Us MAJOR. Mus domeſticus may: Schw. . 
Mas major, five Sorex., Mer. Pin. 167. Jonſ. de Quad. 115. Ald. 


a 


de Quad. Digit. 417. Mus maar, Rattus,, Schrod. 53. 303. Mus 


cut major e Rattus. 8 A. 217. Saorex domeſti- 
cas. Charle. Exer. 25. THE. RA... 


1 


"yz 


” The Part in Us „ the» Dong nine Pieces of Rat- dung, 
ſwallowed, are accounted, by . our Women, a fin- 
gular Remedy for a Suppreſſion of hg Ment Das from Fl 


terns. 


MUSA. ; Who | 


* : 

The are; | * I my Fr. 

The Root — forth Shoots, while, TG, after producing 
its Fruit, decays. TheStalk is like a Reed, without Branches, bu 
running into very large Leaves, which are firſt conyalved, as 
the Cannacorus, and afterwards expanded in the F 
at the Top of the Stalk. The Flowers and Fruit, 
Cluſters, and incloſed in Sheaths, as in the Palma, Or 
the Flower is polypetalous, anomalous, and grows on the Apes 
of the Ovary. The Ovary is like that of « Cocumber, ſoft, tri- 
capſular, eſculent, full of and furniſhed with a long Tube, 
which has a globular Apex. | 

Boerhagve mentions two Species of this Tree; which are, 

1. Myſa ; fructu cucumerino, longiori. Boerh. Ind. A. 2, 171. 
7 : 71 Muſa Serapionis, Oer. 1332. Emac. 1515; 25 
Arbor. J. B. 1. 148. Park. Theat. 1495. Rau Hiſt. 2. 1314. 
Musa ex "ug Sigenſi. Jonſ. D. Icon. 470. Maur, Muſa. Alpin. 
Egypt. 7 . Palma bumilis longis latiſque Fol. C. K. P. $08. 
fro Indica racemoſa, folits & fruct amp 7 Muſa Arabi- 

us dia. Pluk. Almag. 2 Bala: Hort. Mal. 4. 5 Tab. 12. 
&c. Banana. Piſ. (Ed. 1648.) 75. THE PLANTAIN-TREE. 

It grows in both Indies, and the Fruit is uſed, which is very 

nouriſhing, provokes Urine, and ſtimulates to Venery. 
. Muſa is the Arabic Name for this Plant, which by Pliny, as 
we ſuppoſe, is called Pala, from the Word Bala, which is the 
Name by which it is known to the Malaberiens at this Day. 
Tho all Botaniits reckon it among Trees, it hardly deſerves the 
Name of a Shrub, much le of a Tree; fince jt has an annual 
Stalk. By Oviedws, and others, it is called Pisten 3 whence 


. : * 


pex 


comes our Exgliſh Name, the Plantain- trete ; unleſs we ſhould ra- 


ther think it was fo called from its Refemblange to Plantain, in 
Its ribbed and fibrous Leaves. wt} | 

e Fruit is eſteemed deliqous Food; and, they ſay, was ne- 
ver known to create any Diſorder, tho eaten never (© freely. 
Linſchooten ſays, that it has a ſweet Taſte like Flour and Butter 
mixed together; and, therefore, may ſupply the Place of Bread 
and Milk-meats, with a ſimple kind of Diet, by which the human 
Body may be ſupported without any other Food, 

As to its. Virtues, A binn ſpraks thus: The Fruit is of a fott, 
viſcid, fat, and ſweet Subſtance, extremely — to thoſe who 
uſe to eat it, and very nouriſhing, but burdeniome to the Sto- 
mach, difficult of Digeſtion, generates a thick and viſcid 
Juice, which cauſes Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and eſpecially o f 
the Liver; it is, however, beneßcial in a Cough, and an Aſthm a 
proceeding from Hear. The Egyptians uſe the Decoction with 
good Succeſs in a Cough, excited by a Diſtillation of hot Hu- 
mours, and for Inflammations of the Pleura, Lungs and Kidneys, 
and for a Dyſury; it is, alſo, ſaid to ſtimulate to Venery, eaten 
raw or boiled, x 
. The Authors of the Hortus Malabarices tell us, that the 
Robt bruiſed, and .taken in Milk, cures the Vertigo; that the 
Water of it, mixed with Sugar, is drank with Succeſs, for 
a burning Heat of the Kidneys, and for Pains excited by the 
Urine; and relieves thoſe whole Bodies bave been inſectod ich 
Quicklilver. The Pich of the Tree, or the whitiſ medullary 
Subſtance, which bears the Fruits, being bruiſed, and taken in- 
wardly with Honey, is good for Affecions of the Eyes,” as is 
alſo Butter, in which Slices of the Fruit have been | 


It grows-in all Parts of the Eft and Weſt Indies, atid'alſo in 


. The Ficus Indica of Lisſe hosten | take to be anly 3 
Variety, not à Species, of the Myſa; for it appears to be che 
ſame with that deſcribed by tbe Authors of the Hortus Mala- 
baricus, both from the Synonyma, and the Place where it grows; 
for the Malabariant, he ſays, calls j Paian, and thoſe. of Ben- 
2 by 4 5 * alſo; or. V 
tus aricus, and Kell. Amoypg the ies, aſſo or. Varieties, 
I find one, both in_ the Nel nſchooten , 
called Cadalpm, | 
The Leaves, which are an Ell long, and -three- Spans broad, 
or, acconding to Lerias, fix Feet long and two broad, equal in 
Dimenſions io thoſe of the 2 Aquaticum fp | 
Indians at Cas with much uſeful Fumitwre for thei 


Ra 


Proviſion every Day. 
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like the Bala of the Hor- 
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2 


another, almoſt like thoſe of the Pilm- tree. Hiſt. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaov. , oh ; 

2. Muſa; caudice marulato ; fruftu recto, rotundo, breviore 
odotato, Sloan. 192. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. | 

MUSADI, Sal Ammoniac. 

MUSARIUM Collyrizwn. The Name of a Collyrium de- 
ſcrib'd by Trallian, L. 2. C. 10. 

MUSCA. c. Schrod. 7 +4 Aldrov. de Inſect. 342. 
Muſca carnaria vulgaris, Raii Inſect. 270. Muſca carnivora, in 
macellis uſitata. Mer. Pin. 199, THE FLY. 

There are various Species of Flies, but the common Sort are 
— ly us d, and theſe prevent a Falling off of the Hairs. 
Schrod. 
MOSC ARI. Muck or Grape Hyacinth. | 

The Characters are; | 

It hath a bulbous Root; the Leaves are and narrow, the 
Flower is hermaphroditical, conſiſting of one Leaf, and ſhap'd 
like a Pitcher, and cut at Top into fix Segments, which are 
reflex'd; the Ovary becomes a triangular Fruit, divided into 
three Cells, which are full of round s. 


Boerhaave mentions twelve Species of this Plant, none of 


which have any medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to them, that I know 

of, except the firſt, which is the Muſcari; obſoletiore flore, ex 

purpur 4 virente; for which ſee BuLBUs VomrToR1Vs. 
USCATELLA. A Name for the MoscHaTELLINA. 

MUSCER DA. Mouſe-dung. See Mus 

MUSCIPETA. The Name of a ſmall Bird, remarkable for 
little beſides deſtroying Flies. Tis, however, ſaid to be aperitive 
and reſolvent. | | 

MUSCIPULA. See Lrcunrs. 

MUSCO-FUNGO, A Name for ſeveral forts of Lycunrs. 

MUSCOSA GLANDULZ. Some of the conglobate 
Glands ate thus call'd, ro diſtinguiſh them from the conglomerate 
Glands, which are call'd Glandule Vaſculoſs. Caſtellus. 

MUSCULUS. A Muſcle. 

All the Motions of the human Body, whether general or 
particular, whether natural or preternatural, are immediately 
performed by Organs which Anatomiſts name 
theſe are found in all the moveable Parts of the Body. 
not here ſpeak of Motions cauſed merely by the 


do 
aſticity 


of certain Parts, by certain Impulſes, or by the Force of 


Gravity. | 
The Muſcles, in general, are Bundles of Fibres of different 
Figures and Sizes, and, for the moſt part, conſiſting of rwo 
difterent Portions ; one of which is, thick, ſoft, more or leſs 
red, and ſometimes pale, forming what is called the Body, 
fleſhy Subſtance, or Belly of the Muſcle. The other is thin 
and ſmall, of a cloſe Contexture, and very white, forming the 
Extremities, and other Parts termed by Anatomiſts, Tendons or 
Aponeuroſes. The fleſhy Portion is the principal and eſſential Part 
of the Muſcle, being never wanting; but the tendinous or ap6- 
neurotic Portion is in ſome Muſcles ſo very . ſmall, as to be 
inviſible. Both Portions are I a particular Membrane. 

The Antients, who compared a Muſcle 
Animal, flayed, divided it into the Head, Belly, and Tail; but the 
Moderns, finding this r mans very lame and faulty, have left 
off the Uſe of all theſe Terms, except that of Belly; and, in- 
ſtead of the other two, they uſe thoſe of Beginning, or Origin, 
and Inſertion. Some of the lateſt Authors think it moſt proper 
to call one End of the Muſcle, the fixed Point, or Fulcrum, the 
other the moveable Print. | 

All theſe Terms, whether old or new, tend-to miſlead us, and 
that of Fulcrum is without Foundation. The beſt and moſt 
ſimple Diviſion of a Muſcle is into the Body or fleſhy Portion, 
which, in ſome Muſcles, may be termed the Belly, and the Ex- 
tremities, whether tendinous, aponeurotic, or fleſhy. 

The Fibres of which a Muſcle is made up; go by the general 
Name of moving Fibres,; and each of them, as well as the 
whole Muſcle, is partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy. They are, 
for the moſt part, ranked in Faſciculi, in a lateral Situation, 
with reſpect to each other, and diftinguiſhed by membranous, 
cellular, or adipoſe Septa, why ſo many particular Vaginz. 

Theſe Fibres are connected to each other, and to the inter- 
mediate Septa, by a great Number of very ſmall, fine Fila- 
ments, the capillary Extremities of Arteries, Veins, and Nerves 
running over them, and they are incloſed in a thin, membranous, 
cellular Covering, called the proper Membrane of the Muſcle, 
ba Continuation of the Septa or Vaginæ already mentioned. 

theſe Septa or Vaginz communicate with each other by a 
mutual and reciprocal Continuation of their cellulous Texture, 
and they are bound down 3 filamentous or fibrous 
Pellicles, which croſs them at ſmall Diſtances from one another, 
and lie nearly in the ſame Direction through the whole Body 
ol the Muſcle. The ſame ſort of Fræna ate obſervable between 
the moving Fibres, which connect them together, and appear to 
des, in ſome meaſure, nervous. Co 
be particular Structure of each moving Fibre is not 8s yet 
ſufficiently known. They may all be divided into ſeveral ſmaller 
Fibrillæ; and the Subſtance of their fleſhy Portion is believed 
by ſome to be cellulous, and by ſome to be veſicular, and by 
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but the latter not fo much as the former 1 Ke 
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to a Rat, or other 


Figure, 
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or medullary. Some of the Antients 


others to be f 
ortion to be hollow, and that it contained a 


imagined this 


fort of Pulp called by them Tomentum, more or leſs faturated 


Ws Figure through the beſt 
we examine a moving Figure Mi- 
croſcopes, both the fleſhy and tendinous Parts a contorted 


any coloured penetrating Liquor, we may, by the of an 
ordinary 2 a very ne 2 cloſe vaſcular 
Net-work, which inſinuates itſelf between all the F ibres, co- 
_ or being twiſted round them, and likewiſe ſpread on 


a. 

The fleſhy Portion may be contracted or and re- 
laxed ory elongated. The tendinous Portion yields but v 
little, reſiſting any Force tending to prolong it, except it be 
violent as to Giforder its Texture. 

The Diſpoſition of the moving Fibres is different in different 
Muſcles, and their tendinous and fleſhy Portions do not always 
lie in the fame ſtreight Line, but make oppoſite Angles with 
each other. In ſome Muſcles, the fleſhly Portion is not all of 
the ſame h, in others it is nearly equal, but the Fibres un- 
equally and gradually diſpoſed at the Sides of each other, form- 
ing all together an oblique Plane. 

Some are diſpoſed like Radii, others form Planes more or leſs 
incurvated; and ſome form complete Circumſerences, the two 
Extremities meeting and uniting a pent 

on 


The tendinous Portions, bei y the Supplement of the whole 
h of the Muſcle, may he of equal or unequal Lengths,gccord- 
ing to the Diſpoſition eir Inſertions. They may be very 


ſhort at one End of the Muſcle, and very long at the other. 
When the fleſhy Plane is partly oblique, they vary gradually in 
Length 3 and, when that Obliquity 1s reciprocal at both Ends, 
in form of a Lozenge, the tendi Portions are alternately 


long and ſhort. 1 5 
n ſome Muſcles each moving Fibre is nearly of the fame 


Length with the Body or Belly of the Muſcle; in others the 


fleſhy Fibres are very ſhort, though the Body of the 
Muſcle formed by them be very long. In the firſt Kind, 
the Fibres run more or leſs ſtreight from one End to the other 
and are never very numerous. In the ſecond, they are ſituated 
obliquely, and are conſequently in great Numbers; ſo that the 
Length of each Fibre is not ys to be meaſured by that of 
y of the Muſcle to which it belongs. E 

Theſe different Portions of Fibres are not equally to be met 
with in all Mufeles. Some have two or more Tendons, ſome 
only one, but of different Lengths; others have none at all, or 
at leaſt none that can be perceived. 

But there is no Muſcle without a fleſhy Portion, which alone 
_ capable of Contraction is abſolutely neceſſary ; whereas 

endons in many Places are only Productions, by which 
the Muſcles are fixed to Parts at a Diſtance from them. | 

Many Muſcles are obſerved to be covered by an aponeurotic 
Expanſion of different Degrees of Strength and Size, which ſeerns 
to ariſe from one or more of the neighbouring Tendons. In 
proportion as it is extended it grows thinner, and then loſes 
itſelf in the cellular Membrane, called formerly the common 
Membrane of the Muſcles. 

There are likewiſe ſtrong ligamentary Membranes of another 
Kind, by which many Muſcles are covered, as by a Girth, and 
which may be termed broad or ligamentary Bands or Coverings. 
They are made up of ſeveral Planes of ſtrong white ſhining 
Fibres, croſſing each other; and they are ſtrongly fixed alo 
one or more es, almoſt in the ſame manner as the e 
ſeous Ligaments of the Fore-arm and Leg They furniſh Septa 
or common Vaginz to the Muſcles, which they cover, and 
likewiſe particular Vaginz to the Tendons, thinner than thoſe 
of the fleſhy Portions. 

Theſe common Bands and Vaginz ſerve to gird and confine 
the Muſcles, and to keep them in their Places in great Efforts. 
They likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the Place of Tendons, 
and multiply the Inſertions. The looſe Portions of theſe Mem- 
branes are lined on the Infide with other very 'fine Mem- 
branes which are continually- moiſtened by a mucilaginous 
Liquor, to preſerve the Muſcles and Tendons contiguous to 
them, from Friction. | 

Beſides theſe Bands and Septa, there are other li mehta 
Fræna peculiar to the long Tendons, called by the Name 
annular Ligaments ; the general Deſcription of which ſee under 


LIGAMENTA. — 


The Difference of Muſcles is very conſiderable, and 

on many Circumſtances," the —— of which are che Size, 

irection, Situation, Structure, Connection, and Uſe ; 
it is from theſe Differences that the Names of the greateſt 
Part of the Muſcles are taken. From their Size they are termed 
Great, Middle, Small, Long, Broad, Thin; from their Figure, 
* cet Scalenous, Square, Rhomboidal, Indented, Orbicu- 
lar, Deltoide; from their Direction, Streight, Oblique, Tranf- 
verſe; from their Situation, Superior, Inferior, External, Inter- 
nal, Anterior, Poſterior, Right; and Left. Theſe four Differ- 
ences, and the Names derived from them, are eafily compre- 


becauſe 


bended ; but what relates to the other three, requires a 
further Explication, liule 

As to their Structure; Muſcles are either fimple, or com- 

Simple Muſcles are thoſe whoſe fleſhy Fibres, or rather 
the fleſhy Portions of their moving Fibres, are all uniformly 
diſpoſed, and terminate in Tendons, lying either in a ſtraight, 
or an oblique Line, in the manner already 7 | 

Compound Muſcles are thoſe whoſe fleſhy Fibres are diſpos'd 
obliquely, in ſeveral particular Ranks, repreſenting the ſame 
Number of ſimple Muſcles, with their Fibres lying in oppoſite 
Directions. In proportion to the Number of theſe Ranks, or 
Series, the Muſcle is ſaid to be more or leſs compounded. 

When the compound Muſcle is made up of two ſimple 
Muſcles only, theſe are ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent a Feather, 
and the compound Muſcle is from thence termed Penniform. 
In ſome of theſe Muſcles one of the Tendons a to be ſlit 
or divided, in order to contain the fleſhy Portion between its 
two Parts, while the other runs through the Body of the Muſcle, 
diminiſhing gradually in Size as it advances, in the fame 
manner as we ſee in a Feather. In others, there is only one 
middle Tendon between the Series of fleſhy Fibres, which are, 
by their other Extremity, fixed to other Parts. In more com- 

Muſcles, the Tendons at one Extremity may all unite 

ether, while thoſe at the other remain divided. | 

ut there are ſtill other Kinds of compound Muſcles. Some 

are made up of two, placed Endwiſe, and joined together by 

a common Tendon; ſo that this Tendon, the two Muſcles and 

the two Tendons at their Extremities, lie all in a Line, and 

form the whole h or Extent of the com Muſcle, 

which is termed Digaſtricus, or Biventris; and, it three Muſcles 
be thus joined, the Compound is called Trigaſtricus, 

Some are made up of two Muſcles, more or leſs, in a lateral 
Situation with reſpect to each other, and united at one Extre- 
mity ; Others are made up of three or four Muſcles, fituated in 
the ſame manner; and, if they are united to that Extremity 
which the Antients call the Head of the Muſcle, they are call'd 
Bicipites, Tricipites, &c. according to the Number of theſe 
Heads; but, if they are joined at the other Extremity, they are 
called Bicornes, Tricornes, &. 

The Muſcles are fixed, by their Extremities, to different 
Parts, and in different Places, of the human Body. The 

eateſt Part of them are inſerted in Bones alone. Some are 

ed partly to Bones, and partly to Cartilages, as thoſe of 
the Ear and Noſe ; ſome to Bones, and partly to the In- 
reguments, as ſeveral Muſcles of the Face, which may, therefore, 
be termed Semicutaneous, in Imitation of thoſe in Brutes, which, 
being inſerted in the Integuments alone, are from thence term'd 
Cutaneous. In ſome the Fibres make an entire Circle, without 
terminating any-where by their Extremities. Of this Kind are 
ſeveral of thoſe called Sphincters, to which may be added the 
Heart, Stomach, and Inteſtines. All the Muſcles have, likewiſe, 
a ſort of Connection with the neighbouring Parts; but this is 
only lateral by means of Membranes. 

The Names taken from the Connections and Inſertions of 
Muſcles are generally of two Kinds; one Common, and referred 
to ſome conſiderable Part of the Body, as when we ſay, the Muſcles 
of the Head, of the Thorax, Abdomen, Arm, Leg, Eye, Lips, 
and the like ; the other Proper, ſpecifying more particularly the 
Inſertion of each Muſcle, as the Maſtoideus, Sterno-maſtoideus, 
Coraco-brachialis, Anconeus, Peroneus, and the like. Some 
Names have no Relation to the Inſertions, as thoſe of Ulnaris 
and Radialis, which are given to Muſcles which lie upon the 
Ulna and Radius, without being inſerted in either Bone. 

The Names of the firſt Kind relate more to the Uſes of 
Muſcles, than to their Inſertions; and are, for the moſt part, ill 
founded, and ready to miſlead us; the Names of the ſecond 
Kind are inſtructive; and thoſe of the third are tolerable. 

The general Uſe of the Muſcles is to move all the Parts of 
the Body, whether hard, ſoft, or fluid. Moſt of the hard and 
ſoft Parts are moved by theſe Powers being fixed to them; and 

move the reſt, without any ſuch Inſertion. 
we Muſcles, fixed by both Extremities to hard Parts reci- 
procally moveable, may accordingly move either Part : Thus 
the Muſcles inſerted by one Extremity to the Os Humeri, 
and by the other to the Ulna, may move the Ulna upon the 
Os Humeri, and the Os Humeri upon the Ulna. 7 
Muſcles, fixed by one Extremity to hard Parts, and, by the 
other, to ſoft Parts, cannot perform theſe reciprocal Motions ; 
, in this Caſe, the hard Parts muſt remain immoveable, 
the ſoft Parts only being moved, as in the Muſcles of the Ball 
of the Eye, and thoſe of the Lips. 

The Pads, of * 2 or 2 be, are 
moved, in ſome Caſes, ing immediately or pro- 
jected by the Muſcles, as we ſee in the Heart; in others, by 
the Canals wing praties upon, as in the oblique and tranſve 
Muſcles of the Abdomen. And there are other Muſcles, which 
ſtop or retard the Motion of the Fluids at one time, and faci- 
litate or accelerate it at another, as all the Sphincters. 

The Uſe of each Muſcle in particular is confined to the 
9 ol one or more moveable-Parts. Some Parts require 
OL. * N 
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one Way, and ſome another. 
move the Os Humeti 
raiſe, others depreſs it; ſome turn it 
and others round upon its Axis. In like manner, 
is moved the Os Humeri by certain whereot 
extend, and others bend it. of 

The general Enumeration of the Muſcles of the human 
which is commonly made, is founded on their 1 
Uſes. We meet with Liſts of the Muſcles of the Head, 
Thorax, Abdomen, Extremities, Eye, Noſe, Lips, and the 
and to the different Muſcles, ſaid to to each Part, 
are given, ſpecifying ſome determinate Uſe, ſuch as Raiſers, 
preſſors, Adductors, Abductors, Flexors, Extenſors, &“ 

Tuis Method of diſtributing and naming Muſcles is 
ſuited to the Memory, and may be retained for thoſe whi 
not entirely, or are not at all, fixed to Bones. 
reſpect to thoſe Muſcles which are inſerted in Bones 
Way of talking is very capable of miſleading 
getting falſe I of obſtructing the Progreſs 
and even of making able Phil Phyſicians, 
fall. into conſiderable Miſtakes. - 
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and Surgeons, 


which extend or bend the tore Arms are Congeneres; and thoſe 
which extend it are Antagoniſts to the Flexors, and theſe again 
reciprocally Amagoniſts to the Extenſors. 
re muſt, atleaſt, be two Muſcles, to intitle ther to the 
Name of Congeneres; but that of Antagoniſt may be given to 
_ 2 well as to ſeveral. Many Muſcles contribute to 
t me ion without being Congeneres, wherey by a in 
an oblique Direction, _ a third — which is 
direct and determinace. s is termed a combined Motion, 
and may be ſucceſſively continued in differenc Directions, as 
that of the Arm in turning a Sling, or the Handle of any heavy 
Machine. Laſtly, when all the Antagoniſts on every Side, of 
all the Muſcles that move a Part, act equally, and keep the 
Part fixed in a middle Direction between all the Motions of 
which it is capable, they are ſaid to be in a Tonic Motion. 
To move any Part, or to keep it in a determinate Situation, 
ali the Muſcles belonging to it muſt co-operate, ſome of them 
drawing the Part directly to the Situation or Attitude deſigned z 
ſome moderating this firſt Motion, by _— a comrary Di- 
rection ; and others directing it laterally. The firſt Kind of theſe 
Muſcles I call Principal Movers; the ſecond, Moderators ; and 
the third, Directors. 

All theſe Kinds are to be found in the Articulations by Enarthro- 
ſis, and in many — thoſe — The Die —— 
are wanting in thoſe b agly mus, being there unnecellary. 
The 2 in — — the ſame with hoſe termed Ant 
niſts, and the Want of their Action is, in many Places, ſupplied 
by the Weight of the Part to which they are fixed, or by the 
additional Weight, or Reſiſtance, of ſome other Body. 

The Action of the Muſcles in general, or, to ſpeak more 
perly, the Mechaniſm of this Action, conſiſts chiefly in the 
traction or Shortening of their fleſhy Portion; by which the 
Extremities of the cle are brought nearer to each other, 
and, conſequently, the Parts are moved to which theſe Extre- 
mities are fixed. It is, I ſay, the fleſhy Portion alone, Whien 
is ſhortened ; the Tendons retain always the ſame Length, and 
only follow the Motions of the other Parts, much in the ſame 
manner as in drawing a great Weight by Ropes fixed to it, where 
rr de regent tened, while the Ropes only follow that 


on. a 
The principal Phenomena of muſcular Action are theſe: The 
y Portion appears harder and more ſwelled in the time of Action 
than of Inaction, as may be readily perceived by touching it in 
States. The Hardneſs of this Swelling incr in tion 
as the Motion is continued, as is, likewiſe, evident by t ouch; 
and it likewiſe increaſes by merely adding to the Weight or Re- 
ſiſtance of the Part moved, though its on does not con- 
tinue to be changed. i ö 
In many Muſcles this Action may be determined to any De- 
r „ that is, may be proportioned to the 
elocity and Space of the Motion; may be increaſed, and dimi- 
niſhed, accelerated, retarded, or ſtopt; and may be made to ceaſe 
in an Inſtant, and be uced again in another Inſtant. 


During the Contraction of a Muſcle, its Fibres are bent thro? 
the or formed into very (ma 
nately Directions, as may be 


warm, though the Blood has been let out, 

e been diſcovered during their 

the i e ered to grow 

Action, and to turn red again when at Reſt. | 
To theſe Phenomena we muſt, likewiſe, add, that where ſe- 

yeral Muſcles are fixed to amy moveable Part, they are all in 

a State of Contraction, in Motion of that Part; but they · 


and the Entrails re- 
opening living Animals, and, alſo, in great Wounds, 


every 
are not all in the ſame Degree of Action, becauſe the principal = 
R Movers 
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teral Muſcles, i to art. is 

the Muſcles is eaſily perceived by touching them, when the 

Part they be to is moved with a conſiderable Force. It 

muſt, however, be remembered, that I except the Moderators 

me Antagoniſts when any Weight or Aſſiſtance ſupplies their 
ion. 

Laſtly, there are ſome Motions, to which the Muſcles, com- 
monly believed to produce them, contribute nothing at all, but 
which depend ſolely on the Relaxation of the An iſts to 
theſe Muſcles, or thoſe which lie on the oppoſite Side. This 
is ſeen evidently in ſu _ the Body by one Hand, _ 
on a low Table, the Join the Elbow being in that State ſuf- 
fered to yield to the Weight of the Body, or to bend ſome- 
times ſlowly, and ſometimes faſt; for if, at the ſame time, we 
feel, with the other Hand, the Flexor and Extenſor Muſcles of 
the fore Arm, the firſt will be found perfectly relaxed, and the 
latter very much contracted. Thus it is evident, that ſome 
Muſcles may be relaxed to determinate Degrees of Velocity and 
Space, with the ſame Certainty as they can be contracted, 
This laſt Phenomenon gave me room to conclude, that the 
Action of the Muſcles in general conſiſts as really in the Re- 

| laxation of the moving Fibres when contracted, as in the Con- 
traction of them when relaxed, whether this Action be per- 
formed ſucceſſively, or inſtantaneouſly. For this Reaſon, when 
I 2 to ſpeak of the Action o Muſcles, I did not ſay 
abſolutely, that it conſiſted in the ContraQtion of the fleſhy Por- 
tion, but only that it principally proceeded therefrom. I do not 
here ſpeak of theſe Motions which are out of our Power, and 
which one can determine only in Part, as thoſe of Reſpiration ; 
or not at all, as that of the Heart. 
The particular Mechaniſm, or immediate Cauſe, of muſcular 
Action, has very much tortured the Brains of many Philoſophers. 
The extreme Delicacy of the Texture of a moving Fibre, and 
great Number of mena, ſome of them very obvious, 
Which have not been attended to, have hitherto prevented the 
Diſcovery of this Myſtery. Several Hypotheſes have been form'd 
concerning the Structure of this Fibre, which, as already faid, 
has been ſuppoſed ſpongy, vaſcular, veſicular, contorted, elaſtic, 
and the like; and concerning the Concurrence of different Fluids 
with the ſuppoſed Structure of the Fibre: And Syſtems have 
even been founded wholly on the Spring or Elaſticity of the 
ſolid Parts, of which a Muſcle is compoſed. 

But by conſidering attentively the Phenomena already men- 
tioned, eſpecially the three firſt, concerning the Velocity, Space, 
and Duration of muſcular Action, all theſe Syſtems may be 
deſtroyed. For hitherto no Inſtance can be found either in 
natural Effects, or in thoſe of Arr, of any Exploſion, Fermen- 
tation, Ebullition, Injection, Inflation, Imbibition, Vidration, 
Elaſticity, &c. by which we can regulate and determine, to a 
given Degree, the Space, Velocity, and Duration, of any artifi- 
cial Motion, or by which we can begin and put an End to 
ſuch Motions, in an Inſtant of Time, at our Pleaſure: It is there- 
fore altogether to no Purpoſe to amuſe ourſelves with what has 
been ſaid on this Subject; another Method muſt be followed, 
which conſiſts in collecting and examining all the Phenomena 
that can fall under our Obſervation. - 

Till ſome ſuch lucky Diſcovery is made, what can hitherto 

with the greateſt Certainty be gathered from the Structure, Con- 
formation, and Action of the Muſcles, is, that their Strength 
depends on the Number of their fleſhy Fibres, and the Extent 
of their Action on the h of theſe Fibres. 
For where-ever Strength is more neceſſary than large Degrees 
of Motion, there we find the Fibres of Muſcles proportionably 
increaſed in Number, and that their Situation in a narrow Com- 
paſs is artfully provided for by the oblique Diſpoſition of them 
—_ — 4 282 83 * . 
Ocdaſion for a of Motion than for Strength, the 
fleſh of a proportionable Length. In a Word, 
the Ser h of a Muſcle is as the Number of its fleſhy Fibres, 
and the Extent of its Motion as the Length of theſe Fibres. 
To underſtand the Uſes and Contrivance of each Muſcle 
in particular, we muſt conſider attentively its Place or Situation 
in general, its internal Conformation, Inſertions, particular Situa- 
tion, Direction, and lateral Connection, and the Relation and Com- 
poſition of its Parts. We ought, likewiſe, to examine how the 
neighbouring Muſcles are difpoſed for producing fimple Motions, 
how thoſe which are at a greater e, can produce com- 
bined or compound Motions. | ö 

It ought, moreover, to be obſerved, that in ſome Subjects the 
Muſcles vary, ſore being wanting, and others added in differ- 
ent manners; ſo that we ought to regulate ourſelves by what 
happens moſt gp and univerſally, that we may nor render 
the common Caſes obſcure for the lake of a few which are 
extraordinary, and which ought to be conſidered in the ſame 

ight as we do the Inſtance of fix Fingers, eleven Ribs, and 
er Varieties of the like kind. 
Powers applied 
inflexible 


Maſcles, fixed only to Bones, act as fo many 
y 
like a Rod or Bar, by the Help of which we raiſe Weights, and 


to Levers. By a Lever we underſtand a long 


tion of poſh 


* A 


dvercome Reſiſtances, which it would be more difficult, or im- 
ble, to do with the Hands alone. 
A Lever, in order to is applied to three different thi 
at three different Places its ; at one Place * 
Weight, or reſiſting Body, at a ſecond to the Power by which 
it acts, and at a third to a Fulcrum, which, wich to the 
other two, to be immoveable ; ſo that the whole | 
of the Lever 1s, as it were, divided by three Points, which ma 
be termed the fixed Point, Point of Reſiſtance, and Point 
owers. 
- Theſe three Points may be diſpoſed in three different man- 
ners: 1. The fixed Point may lie between the Power and the 
Weight; as when the Stone-cutters and Paviors raiſe or move 
Stones with Iron Croes. 2. The Weight may lie between the 
Power and the Fulcrums; as when Maſons move large Stones 
Dy applying Croes to them, ſomewhere near the Middle. 3. The 
ower may lie between the Weight anJ Fulcrum, as when Bra- 
ziers ſcrape Copper in order to tin it, by laying one End of the 
Scraper on their Shoulder, the other on the Metal, and holding 
the Middle in their Hands. | 
From theſe three Diſpoſitions three different Kinds of Levers 
have been eſtabliſhed. In the firſt the Fulcrum, or fixed Point, 
is in the middle; in the ſecond the Weight, and in the third the 


Power. 

In the Action of Levers, the following Maxims are to be 
obſerved as ſo many general Rules. The greater tie Diſtance 
of the Line of Direction of the Power from the Fulcrum; 
leſs Force is neceflary to overcome the Reſiſtance. The nearer 
that this Line of Direction is to the Fulcrum, more Force is 
neceſſary to overcome the Reſiſtance, or to raiſe the Weight. 
When the Line of Direction of the Power paſſes th the 
fixed Point, and conſequently falls in with the Direction of the Le- 
ver, the Power can produce no Effect. See SpIRITUs ANIMALES. 

MUSCUS. Moſs. 

Botanic Authors enumerate a great Number of Moſſes, the 
Virtues of ſome of which are ſpecified under the reſpective 
Articles of their Name. 

Muſcus. Offic. Maſcus Uſnea. Chab. 5 2 Muſcus arborens : 
Uſnea Officinarum. C. B. P. 361. Raii Hitt. 1. 114. Synop. 3: 
64. Muſcus arboreus willoſus. J. B. 3. 763. 4 22. Muſcus 
arboreus vulgaris & quercinus. Park. 1372. Muſcus Quernus. 
Ger. 1369. Ernac. 1558. HAIRY TREE MOSS. 

This Moſs conſiſts of a great Number of long, ſlender, hoa 
Strings, ſomewhat tough and hard, hanging down ſome 
from the Branches of the Trees they grow on, which are uſu- 
ally old Oaks: It is ſeldom to be met with in England, and there- 
fore very rarely by Phyſicians. 

It is accounted reſtringent and x and good to ſtop Bleed- 
ing, and all Kinds of Fluxes, Miller's Bot. Off. 

t has an aſtringent Taſte, but in other reſpects is various, 
as thinner, thicker, ſhorter, longer, generally whit iſh, but ſometimes, 

h rarely, rediſh, and ſometimes black. Ir is chiefly found 
on Oaks, Poplars, Elms, Beeches, Apple-trees, Pcar-trees, Pine- 
trees, Pitch-trees, F ir- treks, Cedars, Larch-trees, and many others 
of the moſt conſiderable Species of Trees. The Moſs which grows 
on the Cedar, Larch-tree, Pine and Fir, is ſweet-ſcented : The 
next in Value is what grows on the Poplar; the White is beſt; 
the Black is condernn'd; the Red is of a middle Kind; the 
leaſt eſteemed is what grows on Oaks. C. B. from Dodonevs. 

It is found on old Oaks, and ſcarlet Oaks of the Wood of 
Valena, not far from Montpelier, whence it is brought to the 

iſts; for the Powder of it is the Baſe of what they call at 
Montpelier, Pulvis Cyprius, or, in the vulgar Tongue, Corps de 
Cypre gris. we 

This Kind of Moſs is very rare in England, nor do I remem- 
ber, ſays Ray, ever to have ſeen it; perhaps it is more frequent 
in foreign Countries, though I have very rarely had the Fortune 
to meet with ir in my Travels: Once I obſerved great Plenty 
of Moſs in a Wood of old Firs in Ba varia, hanging down from 
the Boughs, which very well anſwer'd the Deſcription given by 
Dodoneus of the Muſcus arboreus villoſus, and, being gather'd and 
—_— in Papers, dyed them of a yellow Colour, inclining to 
a Red, as if they had begun to be gee by the Fire; and, tho' 
ſeveral times removed, and put into Papers, it ſtill commu- 
nicated the ſame Colour to them, even after many Years. If 
therefore, it be not found in greater Plenty at Montpelier than 
elſewhere, it could by no means be ſuthcient for ſo great a 
Quantity of Palvis Cyprius, as is every Year prepared and fold 
in that City. Beſides, if this Moſs, which grows on the Quercus 
and 1lex, be =_ enough to ſerve as a Baſis for that celebrated, 
ſweet· ſcented Powder ot - Montpelier, it cannot be eſteemed of 
fo little Value, as C. Baubine would have ir, unleſs, perhaps, 
they are obliged to make uſe of it for want of better; which 
does not ſeem probable, becauſe this Pulyis Cyprivs Monſpe- 
lienfis is eſteemed the moſt excellent Preparation in its Kind. 
But, to ſpeak the Truth, I ſuſpect that thote of Monrpelier take 
for the of their Pulvis Cyprius, what we, with J. Bawbine, 
call the M»ſews arborevs ramoſus; and make the ſame Uſe 
miſcuouſly of the Muſcus arboreus pellatus & ſcutellatus ejuſdem 
I mean what grows on the Quercss and Ilex, partly becauſe theſe 


A 


Moſſes are found every where in great 
cauſe Fer, Imperatus, who was himſelf a ruggiſt, and periectl 
well acquainted with the Ingredients of thele Sorts of ſcente 
Powders, writes, that both theſe Species of Moſs indifferently 
enter ſweet - cented Compoſitions. This we write by Con- 
jecture, not denying, but that the Muſcas arboreus may be ap- 
ply'd to the ſame Ule, whenever it can be found. 

The Muſcus capillaceus longiſſimus of C. B. ſeems not to differ 
from the foregoing Species; or, if there be any Diſtinction be- 
tween them, it may well enough be learnt from the bare Title. 

D. Sachf. writes in the Ephemer, Germ. An. 2. that the German 
Surgeons make uſe externally of rhe Muſcus arborexs, pulve- 
rized, for repreſſing Hzmorrhages from Wounds. Ra N. P. 

Mvuscus MARINUs. Offic. Muſcus maritimus capillaceus 
Dioſcoridis. Park. 1288. Muſcus marinus capillaceus Dioſcoridis, 
Donati. R. H. 79. Muſcus marinus verus Dioſcoridis. Donat. 
p. 61. SEA-MOSS. 

This Plant, which is ſlender, capillary, and without a Foot- 
_ is ond in 7.5 2 Sea. Shot ny of it is uſed, 
is of an inſpiſſating Quality, checks ions of Humou 
— refrigerates the Parts affected with arthritic Pains. Dioſeo. 
rides. 

T bis Plant is taken for the Muſcus Marinus of Dioſcorides by 
Conſtantine, with whom I rather agree, than with thoſe who take 
the Corallina of the Shops, for the Mucus Marinus of Dioſcori- 
des, which Parkinſon takes to be the Fucus with a capillary Leaf 
of Theophraſtus. Dale. 
- MUSICA. Muſic. N 

Dr. Mead in his Treatiſe of Poiſons, upon the Cure 
of thoſe who were bitten by a r uſic, remarks, 
that brisk Harmony excites lively Species of Joy and Gladneſs, 
which are always accompanied with a more frequent and 
Pulſe, or an increaſed Influx of the Liquor of the Nerves into 
the Muſcles, upon which;ſuitable Actions muſt immediately follow. 
And if we conſider, that People in this Country are iprightly, 
and ready to Exerciſe, and that in ſuch a State of the Fluids a 
ſlight Occafion preſents a Species, as 4 greater cannot 
another time, the Influence of Muſic on the will appear 
to be ſo much the more powerful and certain. 

As for the Body, ſince it is ſufficient for the Purpoſe 3 
the Muſcles into Action, to cauſe thole Tremors of the 
Nerves, by which their Fluid is alternately dropt into the mov- 
ing Fibres; it is all one whether this be done by the Determin- 
ation of the Will, or the outward Impulſions of an elaſtic Fluid. 
Such is the Air; and that Sounds are the Vibrations of it, is be- 
yond Diſpute. | 
" Theſe, therefore, rightly modulated, may ſhake the Nerves, 
as really as the Imperium Voldntatis can do, and, conſequently, 
produce the like Effects. N 

That this is ſo, beſides what we ſhall add, we may be con- 
vinced by a Story, which Mr. Boyle relates out of Scaliger 
of a Knight of Gaſcony, whom the Sound of a Bagpipe would 
unavoidably force ro make Water; for this Secretion, we know, 
is regularly the Effect of an arbitrary Contraction of the Muſcle 
of the Bladder. | 
- The obſtinate continuing of the Tarantati in this Exerciſe is 
doubtleſs, in a great meaſure, owing to the ſtrong Opinion they 
have of receiving Advantage from it, being encouraged by the 
By-ſtanders, and having always believed, and been told, that it 
was the only Cure in theſe b 
The Benefit from Muſic is not only their dancing to i, and 
ſo eyacuating, by Sweat, a great Part of the inflammatory Fluid; 
but, beſides this, the repeated Percuſſions of the Air hereby 
made, immediate Contact, ing the contractile Fibres 
of the Membranes of the Body, eſpecially thoſe of the Ear, 
Which, being continuous to the Brain, communicate their 
Tremblings to its Membranes, and Ve 
Succuſſions and Vibrations, the Cobeſion of the Parts of the 
| — * ny a by — Pay every ; ſo 

that the Heat being remov y S ation 
the Contraction of the muſcular Fibrillz, the wounded Per» 
on is reſtored to his former Condition. | 

If any one doubts of this Force of the Air, let him conſi- 
der, that it is in Mechanics demonſtrated, that the ſmalleſt Per- 
cuſſion of the ſmalleſt Body can overcome the Reſiſtance of 
any great Weight which is at Reſt; and that the 2 
mor of the Air el 2 or 
Trumpet, may ſhake the vaſteſt ſtrongeſt Edifices. 

But, beſides all this, we muſt allow a great deal to the deter- 
minate Force, and particular Modulation, of theſe trembling Per» 
cuſſions; for contractile Bodies may be acted upon by one cer- 
tain Degree of Motion in the ambient Fluid 2 greater 
Degree of it, indifferently qualified, may produce nothing at all 
of he like Effect: This is not only very apparent in the com- 
mon Experiment of two-ſtring'd muſical ts, toned both 
to the ſame Height; the Strings of the one being ſtruck upon, 
thoſe of the other will ſound ; and yet a much greater Motion 
of the Air may not cauſe any ſenſible Vibration at all in the 
ſame Chords ; bur, alſo, by the Trick which many have, of 
finding the Tone or Note peculiarly belonging to any Wine- 


- 
1 


, by theſe continued. Notion of its prevaili 


heir Voice exactly to that Tone 
and yet making it loud and laſting, they will make the Veſſel 
though not touched, Ir burſt; which it 
will not do, if their Voice be but a little either roo low, or too 


s laſt Conſideration makes it no very difficult Matter to 
conceive the Reaſon, why different Perſons, infected with this 
Venom, require oftentimes a different Sort of Muſic, in 
der to their Cure; inaſmuch #s their Nerves, and diftraQtile 
Membranes, have differing Tenſions; and conſequently, are not 
in like manner to be ated u the ſame Vibrations. 
n _— — Þ edge Method and 

ractice ; » alchough it be now - a 4 to quite 
eee 
, [ 
coe Die es. . "i - 
or this we have a famous Teſtimony in Galen himſelf, who 
tells us, that Z#ſculapivs uſed to recover thoſe, in whom violent 
Motions of the Mind had induced an hot Temperament of Body, 
by Melody and Pindar mentions the ſame thing; and, 
indeed, from hence not only the Notion, but the very Name, 
of Charming, ſeerns to have taken its Origin. Arbeness relates, 
that Theophbraſtus, in his Book of Enthufiaſm, ſays, Iichiadic 
Pains are Cured by the Phrygiawn Harmony. This Sort of Muſic 
was upon a Pipe, and the moſt vehement and brisk of all the 
Antients knew; ſo that, indeed, it was ſaid to raiſe thoſe who 
heard it, to downright Fury and Madneſs ; and ſuch we 
have obſerved to be required to the Venom of the Tarantula. 
Bur what is, beſides, in this laſt Authority, very obſervable to 
our Purpoſe, is the Manner of uſing this Remedy ; and that 
was by playing upon the Part affected: Which confirms what we 
have juſt now advanced, concerning the Effect of the Percuſ- 
fon of the Air upon the contractile Fibres of the Brain; for 
Piping upon any Member of the Body, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
do Service any other way, than by ſuch Succuſſions, and 


S 


os . 
* 
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mo- 
dulated Vibrations, as we before mentioned. And this, indeed, 


Celius Aurelianus _— to, Who calls this Practice, Decantare 
by the Tremblings and Palpitations of the Parc. 

Aulus Gellins not only relates this are Cure of Iſchiadic Ails 
as a thing notorious enough; but adds, beſides, out of Theophra- 
Pars 9k the Muſic of a ipe, rightly , healed the Bites 

i 


pers. 

And not only does Apollonivs mention the Cure of Diſtrac- 
tions of the Mind, Epilepſies, and ſeveral other Diſternpers, this 
ſame Way; but Democritus, in his Treatiſe of Plagues, iſt 
that the Muſic of Pipes was the Medicine for moſt Diſeaſes; which 
Thales of Crete . by his Practice, when, ſent for by the 
Lacedemonians to remove from them the Peftilence, be did it 
by the Help of Muſic. A 

All which Inſtances evince this Remedy to have been very 
antient, in many Caſes; and indeed, as Celins Avrelianus takes 
notice, that the firſt Uſe of it was aſcribed to Pythagoras him- 
ſelf, ſo he having ſettled and founded his Se in thoſe very P 
of Italy, which are the Country of the Tarantula, going 
under the Name of Gracia Magna, now Calabria, it is not, 
think, at all improbable, that he may have been the Author and 
Inventor of this Practice there, which has continued ever fince 
eſpecially, ſince Tamblichus affirms, not only that he made 

Muſic in Phyſic; but particularly, that he found our and 
contrived ſome — to eaſe the Paſſions of the Mind, 
and others for the Cure of Bites. 

This Hiſtory of the Effects of Muſic in Medicine, however 
ingenious, with reſpect to the Cure of that Diſtemper, cauſed 
by the Tarantula, muſt be of leſs Weight, if, as there is ſome 
Reaſon to believe, this Diſorder is only imaginary ; and the 
in ſome Parts of Calabria, only founded 
on a vulgar Error, a Tradition handed down from Father 
to Son, 2 Time immemorial. See TaRaNTULA. - 

MUSTELA. Offic. Schrodr. 330. Mer. Pin. 190. Bellon. 
de Aquat. 130. Muſtels fluviatilis, Aldrov. de Piſc. 577. Geſn. 
de Aquar. / Charlt. de Piſc. 40. Raii Synop. Piſc. 61. Ma- 
A noſtratibus EEL-POUT mnomine a Belgis mutato, 
& BURBOT Gallico. wocabulo diffs. Ejuſd. Ichth. 8 125. 
Mu ho —_ Schonef. Ichth. 49. EEL-POUT), or 

This Fiſh is found in Rivers, and its S 


» is colliquated into a yel- 


Heat, i 
low Liquor cial in ks of the Eyes, and Dim- 
neſs S The Stomach gy recommended againſt 
Diſorders of the Shes bu when os 2X ns — . 
yor, is princi cial in expelling the Sccundines, 

—9 ug Cee. Ide ine, when — to a Powder, is 
ſaid to cure the We Schrodr. Dole. 

MvsTELA. Offic. rt. Exer. 20. Geſn. de Quad. Digit. 
752. Mer. Pin. 167. Schw. . 116. Muftela vulgaris. Aldrov. 


DF, I Jonſ. de Quad. 105, Raii Synop. A. 195. 


This 
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the preternatural Dilatation of the Pupil, and a conſequerit Dim- 


This Animal itſelf is uſed, when diſemboweled, preſerved: in 
galt, and dried in the Shade. Its Stomach is, alſo, uſed. Two 
Drams of the Animal, prepared in the manner above-mention'd, 
and drank in Wine, are an inftantancous Remedy againſt the Ve- 
nom of all Kinds of Serpents; and againſt Poiſons, taken inter- 
nally. The Stomach, when filled with Coriander-ſceds, and 

— for 8 due Time, if drank in ſome proper Liquor, is 
— in Epilepſies, and Wounds inflicted by Serpents. This 
Animal, when burnt in an Earthen Veſſel, is ſerviceable in ar- 
thritic Pains. Strumous Swellings are leſſened by bei 
with the Blood of this Animal, or its Aſhes mixed with Vinegar. 
Theſe are, alſo, ial in Epi . Dioſcorides. Dale. 

MUSTELUS. The Hound-fiſh. See GaLzvs. 

MUSTUM. Muſt. The Juice of the Grape before it has 

one Fermentation. 

MUSTUS. The white Calx of Urine. Ralandut. 

4 1 LA, 2 or * Nag Wen- 
ſel, which, according to Paracel/ss, excites ilepſy. 
MUTELLINA. See Mun. * 

MYACANTHA. Butchers-broom. See Bnuscus. 

MYAGRO AFFINIS. A Name for the Rapiſtrum; ar- 
wenſe ; folio articulato; acuto: And for the Turritis; folio Lew 


6011. 

MYAGRO SIMILIS. A Name for the Rapiſtrum; arvenſe j 
folio auriculato; acuto. 

MYAGRUM. 

The Characters are; 

It has 4 turbinated Fruit, like an inverted Pear, unicapſular, 


preſſing in the Stalk, containing one Seed, with two empty 


Boerhaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which * 

1. Myagrum; monoſpermum, latifolium. C. B. P. 109. Prod. 
52. T. 211. Raphani 
fungoſis, glabris, auriculatis. M. H. 2. 267. 

2. Myagrum; ex Sumatra & Syria; ſemine ſpinoſo, ſimili ca- 
piti aviculæ. Zanon. 142. Roſa Hierichuntica alia. Camer. Ic. 

. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 6 2. 

This Plant is poſſeſſed of the fame Virtues with the Rapiſtrum, 
but is not recommended for any particular Purpoſe. Oil, 
however, obtained from it by reſſion, is excellent for ren- 
dering the Skin ſoft and ſmooth. Hi. Plans. adſcript. Boer- 

aaV. ' 

MyAacGRUM MaJus. A Name for the Alyſon; ſegetum; fo- 
liis auriculatis, acutis. | 

MyYaGRUM, ſiliqua longs, A Name for the Turritis ; folio 

0ii, 

MYAX, wvaZ. The ſame as MyTULvs; which fee. 

MYCE, wuz, or MYSIS, Ades, from wwe, to wink, ſhut 
up, or obſtruct. A Winking, Cloſing, or Obſtruction. It is 
2 to the Eyes, to Ulcers, and to the Viſcera, eſpecially the 
Spleen, where it imports Obſtruction. 

MYCES, or, MYCE, puxns, or dun. In Botany it imports 


2 Fungus. In Surgery, it is a Fungus which ariſes in Wounds 


or Ulcers. 

MY CHTHISMOS, Aux, from pv Le, to mutter, or 
groan. In Hippocrates, Coac. I ræœnot. 5 19 it lignifies a ſort of Sigh- 
ings or Groaning, during Reſpiration, whilſt the Air is forced out 
of the Lu 


ngs. 
MYCONOIDES, wunoeedis. An Epithet for an Ulcer, 
Which is full of Mucus. 
MYCTERES, woxl3ge. The Noſtrils Myer, wall, is 


uſed to ſignify the Noſe. : : 
MYDESIS, uud, from ud, to abound with Moiſture. 


This imports, in general, a Corruption of any Part from a redun- 
dant Moiſture. t it is applied, particularly, to the Eye-lids, 
by Galen. 


F 2 uur. Fungous Fleſh in a fiſtulous Ulcer. F. 
ux. 
MYDRIASIS, eiae. A Diſeaſe of the Eye, conſiſting in 


neſs. 

MYDROS, Ady, in Hippocrates, is a Ball of Iron, or a 
Stone, which is directed to be heated in the Fire, and quenched 
in Urine for a Fomentation, de Morbis Mulierum, Lib. 2. 

MYGALE, wvyday. A Name for the Mus Araneus. 

MYLACRIS, jvaexels. The Patella. Gorrevs. 

MYLE, Adu. The Patella, or a Mole of the Uterus. 

MYLOGLOSSE. Two Muſcles of the Tongue, thus called, 
N Wy-anis ogn the Roots of the Dentes Molares. See 

NA. 

MYLOHYOIODAL The two Muſcles of the Os Hyoi- 
des. See LIN ou. 

MYLOPHARING AUS. The Name of a Muſcle of the 
PHARYNxX; which ſec | 4 

ON. A Diſorder of the Eye. See Ocur. vs. 
MYLOS. The Name of a Sea-fiſh, mentioned by Galen. 
It is a kind of Cray*fiſh. | 
- MYOCEPHALUM, A ſmall Tumor in the Uvea Tunica 
of rhe Eye, like the Head of a Fly, from pviay a N, and - 
5%, an Head. DIE 


anointed. 


, monoſpermum, latifolium, filiculis © 
26 


MYODES PLATYSMA. A muſcular Expanſion ; 
Neck, from vis, a Muſcle, and ,, broad. a. 
Fe 

IIA. reatiſe or of | 
from yds, and %, a Diſcourſe. . * = 

MYOPIA, or MYOPiASIS. Short Sight, « Diforder of the 
Eyes; from ne, to ſhut, and AA, the Eye; becauſe P 
ſo affected generally half-ſhur cheir Eyes, when they look i 
on an — 

MYOPS. A Perſon who is ſhort-ſighted, or cannot ſee at 
a Diſtance. | 

MYOSOTIS. Mouſe-car-chickweed. 

[e vlembles tbe. Alfine een 

t es in every reſpect; the . 
is larger, and the Fruit, which is like the De or 
at the Apex. ? 

Boerhaave mentions ſix Species of this Plant; which are, 

_1. Myoſotis ; Hiſpanica; ſegerum. T. 245. Alſine corniculats. 
Cluſ. = 184. ho 's ſegetem, minor. C. B. P. 41 

2. tis ; hirſuta; altera; viſcoſa. T. 245. 4 
wiſcoſs ſure. SB. F 251, Ws 3 

3. Myoſotis; incana ; repens. T. Lychnis, i re- 
pens. C. B. P. 206. Ocymoides, Techn, rates l 


3. 353 
4. den. is; 2 i 15 _ rigido. T. 245. | 
Myoſotis; Alpina, latifolia. T. 244. Caryophyllus holoftins, 
A 2 e P. 210. Prog. 145 a 5 , 
. Myoſotis; Orientalis; perfoliata; folio Lychnidis. T. C. 18. 
dos — * Plant. Pals. p 219. EEE GS 
is Plant derives its Name from the Greek Words us. 
—— — * i y 5 ir bas hairy Leaves, per 2 
irudinally, like a 's Ear. Hiſt. Plaut adſcript. 
6717080 OS. * *** 
The Characters are; 
The Root is annual ; 
of the Co 


the Leaves are gramineous, like tho 
2 Calyx is Gab 


gramineo folio, flore caudato, ſeminibus in capitu f ; 
geſtis. Tourn. nft. 293. OUSE-TAIL. * wy 

This Herb flowers in Mey, and is found in the Fields, and 
by the bat > pe The Whole of it is uſed, and by ſome thought 
to be poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtues with Plantain and the — 


FUYOTOMIA. A Die 

ö iſlection of the Muſcles: os, a 

Bee. e 
Kvegxoroy, An Epithet for a { 

man recommended againſt Laſſitude, by Galen, 4 E22. G 

ib. 7. Cap. 12. 

MYRICA. A Name for the Tamariſcus, Narbonenſis. 
MYRINGA, or MYRINX, A barba importi 
e 

| N. » Millefolium aqiaticum. bg 
678. Emac. 827. Raii Hiſt. 1. 4 2 — — 
vulgatins. Park. Theat. 1256. Millefolium aquaticum umbellatum 
capillaceo brevique folio. C. B. P. 141. Millefolium aquaticum 
Feniculo ſimile umbelliferum. J. B. 3. 8. WAT R-FENNEL. 

. This Plant is produced in marſhy Soils, and flowers in tho 
Month of April. The Whole of it is uſed, and is thought to 
be Joes of a vulnerary Quality. Dale. | 

YRIOPHYLLON aquaticum minus. A Name for 
mogeiton; floſculis ad — nodos. 2 Bs Tone. 
„ equiſeti folio fluviatile. A Name for the 
ortonia. 
MYRISTICA NUX. The N See Nux Moscnara. 
MYRITES. A Name for the Caucalir, in Oribaſi ic, 
Colle, Lb. 3 x calis, in Or ibaſius 4 Medic. 
A, wvemixre, A fort of Wart about the Size 
a Lupine, with 1 broad Baſe, deeply rooted, and v a 2 
It grows on the Palms of the Fs, or won, WY 
Ce 175 = , C FR _ 1 a 
y ort © mentioned Pl; 
Lib. 37- 11. thus called, Knee h has the F — 4 27 
Ant (we naturally impreſſed upon ir. 
CIZON, wverniZor. An Epithet for a fort of 
Pulſe, the fame as FoRMicans; which ſee. 
MYRMECALEON. An Insect, called the Lion-piſmire, 
more famous for its Oeconomy, and taking its Prey, than any 
medicinal Virtues. It 5 however, ſaid to be emollient and re- 
ſolutive, applied ext . | h 
MYROBALANI. Myrobalans. | 
Thele are Fruits of the Plum Kind, which grow in the Ref 
. N a er 


500. Holoſteo 75 Cauda Muris. C. B. P. 100. Ranunculus 


* % 


Indies, They were much uſed by the Arabien Phyſi 
their Succeſſors, till of late Teats; but, at preſent, 
much out of Uſe, and ſeldom preſcribed. There are five 
the Indica, Citrina, Chebulla, Billerica, and Emblica. 

The Indica is thus diſtingaiſhed ; 1 

Myrobglanus 175 Offic. - Myrobalanus Indica. Ger. 
1316. Emac. 1500. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1531.” Park. Theat. 246. AM 
robalani nigra oftangulares. G. B. P. Hay My?obalani Inde, 
nigr@, ſine Fe wa J. B. 1. 204 INDIAN, or BLACK MY- 
ROBALANS. | ; 

This is a flenderer and narrower Fruit than any of the follow- 
ing, having a Shew of eight Ridges, though to be diſcerned bur 
in a few of them; they are hard, tough, and black, both Inſide 
and out, of a rough auſtere Taſte. Miller's Bor. Off 

Citrina is thus diſtinguiſhed 
yrobalanus, Citrina flava. Offic. Park. Tbeat. 206, - 
balanus. Ger. 1316. Emac. 1500. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1531. Ayro- 
balani. teretes, Citrini, bilem-purgantes. C. B. P. .* Myroba- 
Lani Citrine. J. B. 205. ON, or YELLOW MRG. 
BALANS. * TA 

This is about as big as an ordinary Plum, of an oval Shape, 
having five remarkable Ribs, ſtanding up high. It has a pretty 
thick Bark, and under it a large, pentangular, hard Stone, ſharp- 
pared at both Edges: It is of a ſtyptic reſtringent Taſte. A. 

r's Bot. Off. | 

The Chula is thus diſtinguiſhed ; 

Myrobalanus Chebula. Offic. Ger. 1316. Emac. 1500. Park, 
Theat. 206. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1531. Myrobalani maximi, oblongi, 
anguloſi, pituitam purgantes. C. B. P. 445. Myrobalani Chebuls 
citrinis ſimiles, nigricantes. J. B. 1. 205. CHEBULE MYRO- 
BALANS. 

This is the largeſt and longeſt of all the Myrobalans, of a dark- 
browniſh Clone, five-cornered, containing more Subſtance, and 
a leſs Stone, than either the following, or the Citron Myroba- 
lan. It is of a rough reſtringent Taſte. Miller Bor. Off 

The Bellerica is thus diſtinguiſhed; | , 

Myrobalanus Bellerica. Ofhe.. Ger. 1316. Emac. 1500. Park. 
Theat. 247...Raii Hiſt. 2. 1532. Myrobalani rotunde Bellerice. 
C. B. P. 445. Myrobalani Billerice ritundiores. J. B. 1. 209. 
BELL ERIC MYROBALANS. | 
This is rounder and ſmoother than any of the reſt of the 


Myrobalans, ſome what reſerabling a Gall, bur more og — 
of 


having the rance of five blunt Ridges. It has a 
— Bark 1 little Thickneſs. Miller's Bot. Of: 

The Emblica is thus diſtinguiſhed ; 

Myrobalanus Emblica. Offc. Ger. 1316. Emac, 1. 500. Park. 
Theat. 247. Rau Hiſt. 2. 1531. Milicanaram. Hort. Mal. 1. 
69. Myrobalani Emblice. C. B. P. 445- Myrobalani Emblice 
LF mentis nucleum habentes anguloſe. j B 

ROBALANS. 

This is a roundiſh Fruit, ſomewhat flat at each End, of a 
black Colour, eaſily ſeparating into ſix Parts, containing an bex- 
angular, roundiſh,- white Stone, under a Bark of no great Thick- 
—_ Miller's Bot. Off. : 

All theſe Myrobalans come from India, and, according to 
Garcias ab Horto, grow on Trees reſembling Plum-trees. 

The Citrins are ſaid to purge Choler, and the lndicæ Melan- 
choly , and the other three, Ph at firſt, and the Choler. 
Whatever they do when they are freſh, they may purge but little 
when dry, being rather ſtyptic and bi and are of little 
Uſe; and the only officinal Preſcription they are put into, in 
the new Diſpenſatory, is the Decoctum Epithymi. Miller's Boz, 
e, 8 that they purge gently, and ſtrengthen the Inte- 
ſtines at the ſame time; and, re, are very proper in Diar- 
rhoeas and Dyſenteries, and make a good Succedaneum for Rhu- 
barb; only the Doſe muſt be larger ; and they may, likewiſe, 
be — 1 3 with 25 | 

Il the Species o balans are of a refrigerating, drying, 
and aſtringent Quality, Sh obvious from their acid and ſome- 
what acrimonious Taſte, reſembling that of Services. Accord- 
ing to Caſper H are uſed in Indiſpoſitions of the 
Eyes, which are eaſily ſubject to cold Diſorders; they are, alſo, 
beneficial in Fallings off of che Hair, and in 2 Looſenels of the 
Teeth, which, however, they render black. They are eſteem'd 
good againſt the Want of a due Tone in the Stomach, Liver, 
and other Viſcera; in which Caſe Meſve affirms, that they exhi- 
larate the Body, and preſerve it florid and youthful, render the 
Colour of the Skin eeable, and communicate a grateful fra- 
grant Odour to the Breath : Sweet Myrobalans are, alſo, claſſed 
among; the 23 Tho Oh Belleric, and _ 

Jrobalans z the yellow Myrobalans, yellow Bile ; 
and the Indies Myrobylams, black Bile. | 

Myrobalans, exhibited in Subſtance, or by themſelves, inſtead 
of purging briskly, prove a violent Aſtringent; and this Effect 
ſo much the more, the finer they are powdered, 
according to Meſue; or the they are boiled, according to 
Melichizs, in his Diſpenſatory; for which Reaſon they are never 


c 


_ exhibited in this manner with an Intention to ; 
| Li — TIny are, by ſome, exhibited, toaſted, 


YOL. 


into the Inteſtines, but e ſlowly, is to be co 
T 1 
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thoſe li 
and ure — 
tities dried, 
and and 
latter of a are, — 
referab Meſze, the 
ne, Powers, = | 
., 
quicken the Si 
are in 
of which they they 
are not to be exhibited to ſuch as are ſubj thoſe Misfor- 


tunes. But this Diſadvantage is corrected by mixing them with 
acrid and diuretic Aperients, ſuch as all the Species of 
and odoriferous Seeds. Secondly, that Acti dy means 
which they adhere to the Stomach in ſuch a manner as not 


1 


[ 


rdly, that Quality by wh corrugate the 
the Stomach Inteſtines, is to be — The tw 
mentioned Diſadvantages attending Myrobelans are to 
moved — hom, curry al ion, with 
ous Subſtances, heh 29. Ol of foul or toes 1 
alſo, by mixing Raiſins, or the Caſſia Fiſtula, with them. Thee 
are the Sentiments of Meſve, collected by J. Bavbine. 

Caſpar » forbids the Uſe of Myro even in thoſe 
Fevers, in which there is re Obſtrution dreaded. He, 
4G, ſeems to think, that | 

bad Effects in diary Fevers ; Uſe of 
—_— — Caſe 1 7 1 

yrobalans in ance never purge, Phyſicians never 
exhibit them, unleſs in Conjunction with other Subſtances, ſuch 
as the Electuarium Eleſchoph, = Hamech Tryphora Perſica, 
and ſome others of ſimilar Q ; when they do pre- 
ſcribe them, it is with an Intention to break the Force, and check 
the Effic Purgatives. 


Infuſion of our Tens 4. at bs HEN. mover 


Pr 

Mr RON, nien. An » medicated Oil, or Un- 
guent. T 
MYROPISSOCERON, jverriawbiigy, The Name of « 
Topic for Alopecia, quod by Galen, de Comp. M. S. I. 

07 anus. 

MYRRHA. Offic. C. B. P. 50. Jonſ. de Dendr. 350. J. B. 
I. 311. Park. Theat. 1593. Raii Hiſt. 2. 17 Myrrha Tyegla- 
dytica. Offic. Geoff. Trach. 361. MYRRH, 

This is a Gum, which is brought from the Ea, Indies, 2 
Lumps of ſeveral Magnitudes; the beſt of a brown or rediſh- 
yellow Colour, — — clear, of a fatiſh reſinous Subſtance, 
not hard to break, and, when powdered, of a bright- 

w_ Colour, of an aromatic Smell, and a warm bitteriſh 
E. : | , 

Myrrh, is of an ing, heating, and d Nature, reſiſts 
Putrefaction, and Sr pra. Service in — Rieden, opening 
the Obſtruction of the Womb, uring the Menſes, expediting 
the Birth, and expelling the Secundines, It is good, alſo, for 
old Coughs and Hoarſeneſs, and the Loſs of the Voice; and is very 
uſeful againſt peſtilential and infectious Diſterpers, both taken in- 
wardly, and thrown upon burning Coals, and the Fume received. 
Outwardly 1 it cures Wounds and Ulcers, and prevents 

enes Mortifications. The Oil, per Deliquium, made 

with Eggs, is good to take off Freckles, and to clear the Face 
of Tan and Sun-burn. 2 

Officinal Preparations are, Tinctura Myrrhæ ſimplex & com- 


al 


= 


in Indigeſtions, aperient, deobſtruent, emme- 
— and vulnerary ; and is uſed in Looſeneſſea, to 
the Acrini®ny of the Humours in the Inteſtines. Out- 
ward ied, it is a powerful Reſolvent; and the Tincture of 
Myrr — — and prevents Mortifications. 
Myrrh, put into the White of an 4 Las, in the Place of ihe 
Yolk, and laid in a cool Cellar, reſolves into an Oil per De- 
liquium. Ir is an Ingredient in many Compoſitions, ſuch, as 
9 divinum, Emplaſtrum ſticticum, . id 
. It is generally choſen ungulated, is, marked w 
ſmall white r 
tion a liquid Myrrh, which we are ignorant of; there is, how- 
ever; ſome to think, that it is an oily Liquor, found in 
the Body of the Tree; and this was the Myrrh offered by the 
i ro our Saviour becauſe it was very precious, and an lo- 
in the richeſt Perfumes.  Geoffrop. * 
138 . | Myrrh 


fr | 

either by the Antients or Moderns, with reſpect 
which produces the 8 Theophraſtus affirms, that this Tree, 
to which he gives the Epithet Therifers, is ſlender, low, ſhru 
with an hard Trunk, crooked and 


f reſembling that of the Thur, though aculeated, and not ſmooth 
like it. Dioſcorides affirms, that the Myrrh-producing 
like the Egyptian Thorn; and Diodorus makes the Tree, which 
oduces Thus, like to the Egyptian Thorn; and compares the 
yrrh-producing to the Maſtich-tree. | 
. Fachſins is of ion, that the Myrrh of the Shops is not 
genuine, becauſe the Characters of Myrrh, delivered by Dioſ- 
corides, do not to it. Braſſavolus, and others, take t 

Myrrh of the Shops for Bdellizxm; and there is ſuch a near Re- 
ſemblance between theſe Subſtances, that the Incautious and 
Unskilful may, very readily, take the one for the other. Lan- 
, and others, 
roperties of the beſt Myrrh. | Authors condemn the 
Myrrh of the Shops, and think it is not to be 3 
and of the beſt Kind. But Fohn Bawhine, Parkinſon, and others, 
converſant in examining ſimple Medicines, affirm, that genuine 
Myrrh is imported to us, though often adulterated with Gum; 
and anſwer the Arguments adduced in Oppolition to their 


nion. 

According to Galen, the beſt Myrrh is that which is clean, 
rough to the Taſte, dry, and friable, ſmooth, and conſiſting of 
ſmall Globules, externally, of one Colour, but internally ſome- 
what rediſh, with whitiſh Veins running through it; of a fra- 
grant Smell, but of an hot and bitter Taſte. According to Dioſ- 
rorides, it muſt alſo be recent. s | 

Bur that Species of Myrrh is preferable to all others, which 
from the Place, in which it is produced, is called Troglodyty, 
and is of a paliſh or greeniſh Colour, ſhining : And, | 

As for the ſeveral Species of Myrrh, the Frauds of the Mer- 
chants, and the different Methods of Adulteration, we have no- 
thing certain concerning them; only Galen orders us to beware 
of uling the Opens or Opocarpaſum, mixed with Myrrh. 
Now t arpaſum, according ro Caſpar Hoffman, is the 
Indian Myrrh of Pliny, collected from a certain Thorn; for 
Pliny falſely aſſerts, that Myrrh is adulterated with this Subſtance. 
But Galen affirms, that the Opocarpaſus may reſemble the beſt 
Myrrh ; which, however, is not true. The arpaſus was cer- 
tainly a poiſonous Juice, which produced a deep Sleep, and a 
ſudden Suffocation. And Galen affirms, that, in the rſe of 
his Practice, he knew ſeveral Patients killed, by inadvertently 
uſing Myrrh, mixed with Opocarpaſus. But of what Plant, Tree, 
or Herb, this O ſus was the Juice, none of the Antients 
have informed us; and it ſtill remains a Secret to the Moderns. 
But thoſe who have uſed the Opocarpaſus, are relieved by 
Draughts impregnated with Hemlock. 

Myrrh, according to Dioſcorides, is of an heating and ſomni- 
ferous Quality ; though, according to Caſpar Hoffman, it does 
not induce in all Patients, on which Aromatics produce 
that Effect, but only in ſuch Patients, whoſe Heads are naturally 
cold, or otherwiſe infarcted with Phlegm. But Cordus affirms, 
that the State, by means of a certain Heavineſs induced on 
the Senſes, procures Sleep. Myrrh' is alſo of a conglutinating, 
drying, and aſtringent Quality; but ſome deny it to be aſtrin- 
genie ſince it provokes es, and expels the Fœtus. It 
ſoftens and — — the Uterus, when ſhut up. It ſpeedily pro- 

enſes, i 


vokes the and expels the Fœtus, when applied with 


Wormwood, Cream of Lupines, or Juice of Rue. Myrrh is, 


at preſent, highly commended by ſome in difficult Labours ; 
and its ſometimes ſtopping the Menſes, is owing to yr x4 
lity, by which it dries — conſumes the Serum. A Pill of it, 
as large as a Bean, is uſed for e 
Pains of the Sides and Thorax, Fluxes, and Dyſenteries. But in 
theſe Caſes, according to Caſpar Hoffman, it is not beneficial, in 
conſequence of an aſtri Quality, which it is by no means 
poſſeſſed of; but by means of its drying up, and digeſting, the 
acrid and corroſive Humours. -Myrrb, 


t under the T and 
1 Roaphneb „ Aſpera, and an Hoarſeneſs of the 


Voice. its Bitterneſs it kills 
ed for a ble Breath. 
in Conjunction with — * Alum, 
When incorporated wi ü 
Gums and Teeth. It lutinates 
ſprinkled upon chem. i 


Cauſſia and Honey, it cures Veri ; und, when mixed with Vinegar, 


% 


# 


removes an Im 


rm, that Bexjamine is poſſeſſed of all the 


MYR 
of Myrtle, 


prepared of 


ents the Fall of 
Hairs. It allays 1 | LE —＋ 
applied by way of Ointment, with a Feather to the Noſtrils. 


F 
7 t 


cording to Fob Banbine, Myrrh is not beneficial to all Patients, 
fince, accordi to Galen, the Smell of it, excites an Head-ach in 


ſome Perſons, re perfetly ſound. And Galen, according to 
Caſper Hoffman, 5. Simpl. 19. reckons Myrrh among thoſe 
ces, W 


when liberally uſed, in conſequence of thei 
too N 121 
Some Moderns affirm, that M 


mony. 

Lehre informs us, that, externally applied, it is beneficial in 
eld) of the lead. ber which Reaſon frequent! 
O 7 W ic is ſo 
ulcd in adheſive Plaiſters. 4 

The Baotian Myrrh of Dioſcorides, which he ſays is the Root 
of a certain Tree growing in Beotia, is of a drying emollient Na- 
ture; and, properly in Fumigations, is not now known. 
The Egyptians are, at preſent, faid to chew Myrrh in the time 
of the Kai Hiſt. Plant. ; 

STacTz. Offic. J. B. 1. 315. C. B. P. 501. Rai Hiſt. 2. 


ACTE, according to Dioſcorides, is only liqui Myrrh : 
There were two Manners of collecting it the Antieats ; 
for, as Pliny would have it, it either flowed ſpontaneouſly from 
the Tree, without an Inciſion; or it was expreſſed from the 
Myrrb, bruiſed wich a moderate Quantity of Water, as we are 
informed by Dieſcorides and Cordus. It is never found in the 
Shops. Dale. 


TincruREg or MyrRn. 


Put into a Matraſs of fine Myrrh, in Powder, one Pound; 
of Spirit of Wine, four Pounds: Invert another Glaſs into 
the Mouth of the Matraſs, to make a double Veſſel ; lure 
the ſuncture, and ſet it in a gentle Heat of Sand to extract 
irs Tinture. 4 t 


This has the Virtues of the Gurn, bar is ſeldom given in- 
wardly z exte it 18 m great cem amo 
cleanſing foul Ulcers, and os Bones. 


for to exfoliate carious Bones. 


ANOTHER on or MyRrRn. 


Take of Myrrh, half an Ounce; Salt of Tartar, two Drams : 
Mix them well together, and put them into a moiſt Place, 
for a Week; then add to them eight Ounces of rectified 
Spirits, and draw out the Tincture by a gentle Hear. 


The Salt of Tartar is directed to lie with the Myrrh in 2 
moiſt Place, becauſe the Air diſſolves it ſo into the Body of 
the Gum, that, when it comes into the Spirit, it much ſooner 
gives its Tincture, than it otherwiſe would. 


ComrounDd TincTuRE or MrRRA. 


Take of the beſt Aloes, and Myrrh, each an Ounce; French 
Brandy, a Pound: Digeſt, and ſtrain for Uſe. 


OIL oF MyRRn. 


Half fill a Retort with coarſe Myrth; put it to a Receiver, 
when in a Sand-furnace; give it Fire, by degrees, to the 
greateſt Height; when the Fumes ceaſe, let out Fire, 
and in the Receiver there will be a fetid Oil, and an acid 
Spirit. | 

This is reckoned di ic and diuretic, but is ſeldom pre? 

ſcribed; externally, it brings bad Ulcers to a kind of Suppu- 
ration. Its Doſe is from eight to twenty-four Drops, in any 
UYOr. ” wg # 
TRA The Myrtle. See Mrxrus. L 
MYRRHIS. -- | | | 
The Pete are axente) and b the Seed kits, and reſembles 
are 
the Beak of a Bird. | | 
' Boerhaave mentions fifteen Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Myrrhis; perennis; ſemine ſtriato; alba; major; odorata. 
Boerb. Ind. ale. 69. MAyrrhis. Ofc. Myrrhis magno ſemine, 
longo, ſulcato. J. B. 3. Fe: Raii Hiſt. 1. 431. Myrrbis major vel 
„ 
1 is, five C majus. Park. t. 935. Cerefoli 
mepren ——— Ger. —— 1039. SWEET CICE Y. 
Leaves of ſweet Cicely are large and winged, with ſeveral 
long Pinnæ on each Side; ſo that they pretty much * 
; | | | R * 


ws 
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Leaves of Fern; of a pleaſant aromatic Smell; the Stalks are 
ſomewhat hairy, and chanel'd, beſet with the like Leaves, bur 
ſmaller, . — their Tops Umbels of oo OR 
Flowers, W ich are ucceeded pretty l 2 l 
farrowed, and having five harp Rhee TE 808 is rigs 
ſpreading with many Fibres. It is ſown in Gardens, and flowers 
in May and June. The Leaves and Seed are uſed. 


This is more a ſallad Herb than an officinal one; being much 
of the Nature of Chervil, of hot and chin Parts, and good for 
cold windy Stomachs; ir opens Obſtructions of the Liver and 
Spleen, and provokes Urine. Miller's Rot. Off. 

The Leaves have ſome Reſemblance to of Fern, whence 
it is called by many Sweet Fers. 

or Chervil, in Temperament 


fr” ar aſi IN - 
and Virtues. oot, taken in Wine, cures the Bites of 8 
ders: It purges Women after Childbirth, and N 2 
ſes. Boiled in Honey, and taken, it is r a Conſumption, 
and expectorates viſcous Humour. Decoction of it in 
Wine, taken two or three times in a Day, is a Preſervative from 
the Plague; the Decoction of the Herb and Root is uſed to pro- 
voke Urine; an Extract is, alſo, made of them agaiaſt the Peſti- 
lence, and the Epileply in Children. 

The Root of che larger Myrrhis, or Cicutaria odorata, C. B. 
uſed in a Decoction, or any other Form, is a Cure for malignant 
Diſeaſes; for which Reaſon, ſays S. Paulus, I have recourſe to 
it for want of the Root of the Carline-thiſtle. Raii H. P. 

2. Myrrhis; annua; ſemine ftriato, lævi; tuberoſa; nodoſa; 
coniophyllon. M. U. 44. M. H. 3. 302. Cicutaria, bulboſa. 
B. P. 161. Balhocaſtanum, coniopbylion. . H. 34. 

3- Myrrhis ; perennis; alba; minor; foliis hirſutis; ſemine 
ſtriato, aureo. M. H. 3. 301. M. U. 44 45. 46. 66. — 

Myrrhis; perennis; alba; minor; foliis hirſutis. M. H. 3. 
30 1. M. U. 44. 45. 46. 66. . he of 

5. Myrrhis ; perennis; alba; minor; foliis hirſutiſſimis. M. 
I M. U. 44 45. 46. 66. 3 
Fae yrrhis ; perennis; alba; folio glabriori, viridiori, ſplen- 


e. 
7. Myrrhis; annua glabra; alba; minor. Ind. 17. 
3. Myrrhis; annua; ſemine ſtriato, lævi. M. U. 44. Che- 
rophyllum ſylveſtre. C. B. P. 152. Apium Germ. 1020. 
9. Myrrhis; annua; ſemine ſtriato, aſpero, oblongo; nodola. 
M. U. 4+ 67. Cherophylium ſylveſtre, alterum, geniculi tumen- 
3 


tibus. 4 - a | 

10. Myrrhis; annua'; ſemine ſtriato, villoſo, incano. Thurn. 
Inſt. 315. Boerh. Ind. alt. 69. Daucus Creticus. Offic. Daxcus 
Creticus werus. Ger. 874. Emac. 1029. Davcus Creticus werus 
Dioſcoridis. Park. Theat. 896. Daucus foliis Feniculi tenxiſſimis. 
C. B. P. 150. . Daucus Creticus ſerine or. k B. 5 6. Raii 
Hiſt. 1.463. CARROTS OF CREET, or CAR- 
ROT. 

The true Daucus has a pretty long thick Root, from which 
ſpring ſeveral fine winged Fennel-like Leaves, but having the 
Segment more thinly ſer on the Stalks, of a whitiſh-green Colour: 
The Stalks grow to be about two Feet bigh, beſet with the like 
on the Tops Umbels of fmall, white, five- 


Leaves, and havi 
he Seed is long, {lender at both Ends, and 


— Flowers. 
of a pleaſant Smell, and a ſharp hot Taſte : It grows originally 
omg and other Places in the Levant; and flowers in the 


mer. | 

The Seed only is uſed, which is warming, aperient, and uſeful 
in Diſorders of the Kidneys, as Stone Strangury, provoking 
Urine, as, alſo, the Catamenia: It expedites the Birth, and brings 
awa After-birth : It is, likewiſe, accounted alexipbarmic, and 
goal apainſt the Bites and Stings of venomous Creatures; and is 
an Ingredient in Theriaca, and Mithridate. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Parts in Uſe are the Seeds, which are oblong, grey, acu- 
minated, hairy, and of a fragrant Smell and Taſte: They are of 
— — Efficacy in uterine Affections, and diuretic. Thus it diſ- 

Flatulences, and is principally uſed in Obſtructions of 
the Menſes, Strangulations, and Pains of the Matrix, in the fla- 
tulent Colic, Hiccough, Dyſury, inveterate Cough, and the like 

Diſorders. Dale from Schroder. 

11. Myrrhis; Sicula; elatior; tenuioribus foliis. M. K. z. 
302, Cherophyllum, Siculum, foliis Sophie, villoſo ſemine. T. 314. 
Daucus, ſecundus, Siculus, fo is Sophie. Zan. 80. 

12. Myrrhis ; Orientalis; folio anguſtiori Peucedani; ſemine 
villoſo. — 17. . 4 Cretenſis verus. Lob. Ic. 1. 722. 

13. his; trifolia; Cana 3 Angelicæ facie. T. 315. 
Angelica Canadenſe, trifolia, quorumdam. : * hs 

14. Myrrhis; folio Angelic rugoſo hirſuto. Cherefolium, 
folio ** Angelice, aromaticum. Bocc, Muſc. Tab. XI 
dagraria hirſuta, Angelica folio & odore. Vaill. Diſc. 44. 45- 


„ 


15. Myrrhis; foliis Paſtinacæ læte virentibus. T. C. 22. Da- 


cus Paſtinace folio ficle. Zan. 78. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 

It rakes irs Name, eſpecially the firſt Species of it, from 
Myrrh, which it reſembles in Colour and Foliature, and, alſo, in 
Smell: The Seeds are ftriated, but, if black, they belong to the 
 Cherophyllum, or Chervil. 


round Fruit, or Berry of . 


in the Middle, covered with a white downy Hoarineſs, 


taining a Multitude of Kidney 


Po- 


, Ca- 
ed of the Leaves, is applied to the Perinzu 
r _ by Full, an 6 NN It 925 
collent Y, in 4 Suppreflion rine ma m of the 
Bladder, or its Sphin&ter . Os diſcus 


and to provoke the M 
Tumors. The other Species have a reſolvent, marura emal- 


lient, and ſuppurating ＋ and ate, therefore in 
turating Cataplaſtns. are aromatic, and have a 


mont for the Stone: They cure, alſo, flatulent Aﬀettions. 
firlt Species is diſputient and reſolvent, and may be exhibited in 
the Pleuriſy, a5, alſo, in the Peripneumony, wit Whey 
ney in order to reſolve the Phlegm : It is, alſo, proper 
Diftempers, as well as chronic, 
= Cont —— 4 ei true: * 
is, , ibired to melanchal ients in Whey. 
The Charge lum Hiſpanicum * its Name, which 
ts exhila 


del to the fifth, incluſively, have ſomewhat poiſonous, as 

the latter 

the ninch 
Ny. 

eleventh is not eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the G * 

greater Hemlock; it a] and is, therefore, called BY 

caſtaneum. The ninth and tenth : are fold promituouſly in the 


is the fame. The freſh Leaves of the nin 


" * 2s = 
„ Property, and are recommended by Hel. 


% 
% 


Shops, under the Title of Davcws Cretices ; in all theſe the Taſte 
th Specis, bruiſed, are W 


made up with Salt and Wine, into the Form of a Cataplaſm, 
which reſolves all Kinds of flow and inflammatory Tumors, "The 
Seed is hairy, and an Ingredient in all Antidotes, & is very 
for the Stone in the er, as Helme himſclf, a vv. 
miſt, allows, if an Handful thereof be put into a of Heer: 
This Beer, being drank, cures all ſcorbutic, arthritiq and nephcitic 
Pains, and is, good for a Retention of Urine in Children, 
when it ha as is often the Caſe, from Wealneſs; as, alſo, 
for a. Cac 2 Phchifs „ Aſthma, and Epilepſy. Hiſt Hane. 
adſcript. Baerbaav. 

MYRRK1s is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral forts of CumsrorayL. 
LUM. 

MyYRRH1s SYLVEsTR1Is, A Name for the Caucalis ; [3l- 
wares oro Cheropbylli. in 

MYRSINATON. The Name of a Plaiſter, deſcribed by 
Paulus Agineta, 8 Cap. 75 

MYRSINELZON. Ou of Myrtles, deſcribed by Dioſtori- 


des, Lib. 1. Frs 
MYRSINITES. An Epither for Wine ted with 
Myrtle-branches. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 157. 
YRTIDANON, wvgriSarov. By this Hippotrates means a 
Indicum, which the Per aut, as he 
tells us, call Pepper. But in Dioſcorides, Lib. l. Cap. 156. it is 
an Excreſcence, which grows upon, and embraces the Trunk of 
the Myrtle; and which is more aftringent than the Myrtle itſelf. 
Myrtidanum Vinum is Wine impregnated with the Berries of the 
wild Myrtle. Play, Lib. 14. Cap. 16. 
MYRTILLUS. A Name for the Vis Idea; folus oblongis, 


* 
7 


crenatis ; fruttu nigricante. 
— 4 A Compoſition of Honey, and the Juice of 
ries. 

" MYRTOCHEILIDES, wofouall5. A Name for the 
Nympbæ of the female Pudenda. | 
+ RTOCISTUS. Clufus calls a Species of Axyrum by 

ame. 
MYRTON, Adr. The CLrroris, 
MYRTUS. | | 
The Characters are; 


The End of the Pedicle paſſes into an Ovary, od, : 


Extremity of whoſe Margin grows a ſhort, quinquefid, and 
lated Calyx. The Flower is roſaceous, penta us, growing 
on the Ovary within the Calyx, and furni with very nume- 
rous Stamina. , in the Centre of its Apex, bears a 
ſmall Placenta, whence it forth a long ſlender Tube, and 
at laſt becomes an pry noon i Seed, oblong Fruit, con- 
-1NA Seeds 2 

Boerhaave mentions thirteen Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Myrtus; communis; Italica. C. B. P. 468. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1502. Towrn, Int. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 255. Myrtus. Offic. 
tus Betice ſylveſtris. Ger. Emac. 1412. Park. Thear, 145 
ts. vulgaris nigra & alba, ſative, & ſylveſtris. J. B. 1. 510. 


COMMON MYRTLE. 
This is a lictle Tree or Buſh, 8 , 
S <=, — imes of a rediſh 
r, on ow rp-pointed, green 
Leaves, ſer y on the Sala ofa very — 


brown, 
0 
tic Smell; theſe come 
os 2 ee 
1 


Myr- . 
4. Myr- 


— 


, 
& ; 
2 * 
1 | 
v * 


£ 


-aftringent ; the Powder 


on the Top, as big as a Juni 

Scods 7 wild in Italy — 

the Leaves are ſometimes, but the 
are both of them drying 


Mont 
ud in the Sbops, are of a blackiſh Colour, df an oblo 
round Form, of an aſtringent Taſte, and a taint and lan 
Smell, Both of them are Fefrigeraring, drying, and highly 
of che Leaves, if JOG on the 
Axillz and Groin, prevents their fetid Smell. Theſe Leaves, if 
the Body is rub'd-with them, ſtop immoderate and protuſe 
Sweats. They, alſo, prove beneficial in catarrhous * l 
and Fluxes ; they are an excellent Defenſive in an Herpes, h 
Putrefactions of the Mouth, ſtop Hæmorrhages of the Noſe, 
and cure a Polypus. The Berries mitigate Inflammations of 
the Eyes; and are beneficial in Luxations of the Joints, and 
Fractures of the Bones. Dale from Schroder. 
2. Myrrus; Balſamica; foliis mali Gravatz. H. L. 


3. Myrtus] foliis odore Nucis Moſchatæ, cauliculis ruben-, 
, tibusz vulgo odore Citri. Schayl. Cat. Hort. 49. 


Myrtus latifolia; Romana. C. B. P. 468. 
| 0 n latifolia; Bcerica, ſecunda; vel foliis Laurinis 
confertim entibus. C. B. P. 469. . Ria 

6. Myrtus; anguſtifolia, Bcetica, C. B. P. 469. 

. Myrrus; flore r Corn. 203. 
. Myrtus; folio Buxi. Schayl. Cat. Hort. 49. 
9. Myrtus minor; runes C. B. P. 469. 

10. Myrtqh; minor; foſiis ex luteo variegatis. H. L. 

11. Myrtus; foliis minimis & mucrenatis. C. B. P. 469. 
1432. Myrtis; foliis mucronatis, ex albo & viridi variegatis ; 
floſtu"' rubrotandidit. H. R. D. 5 
„ AAyrtis Zeylanica. See VITIs Ip A. Boerb. Ind. alt. 

4 #t, ̃ N - wg j 
Some deriye- its Name from Myreha, Myrrh, becauſe it 
ſmells like Myrth;ʒ and others will have it ſo call | 
nian young Woman named Myrthe, who was beloved by 
Pallas, and after her Death changed by her into this Tree. 

This Tree, as well as all the Hanz abounds with oily and 
balſamic Particles, is ſweet - ſcented, and contains an aſtringent 


Juice. In Vitcues it is much of the Nature of Caryophyllata, 
or Avens ; for which Reaſon the tender and freſh Leaves m 
. in Water, and. taken afrer the manner of Tea in 


thoſe Diſtempers, for which the Caryophyllata is recommend - 
ed, The Papers, or the Fruit, & zerries, are uſed inter- 
nally Loy bene, AE are 2 „ rr The Syrup 

e of it, or the Juice of the Berries, are proper in 
— — Flux of the Menſes and Hzmorrhoids; the 
Syrup alone is effectual in the Dyſentery and Diarrhcea; the 
Leaves, boiled, and reduc'd to the Form of a Cataplaim, are 
very ſucceſsfully applyd in Luxations; and its Rob is good in 
all Diſorders, which uire Refrigeration and Aſtringency. 
Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. 

MYRTUS BRABANTICA. A Name for the Gale; 
Prutex odoratus ſeptemtrionalium. 

| MYSIS, de. See Myc. 
" MYSTERION, wusiewr. The Name of an Antidote men- 
tioned by Galen, L. 7. de C. M. S. L. C. 3 | 


b. Offi. I 
This Fane is cultivated in ſorhe Gardens, and flowers in 
of June; both its Leaves and Befries, which are 


ed from an Atbe- 


# by 


ARX 


MYSTRON, auge. An Artic Meaſure for Liquids; contaid- 


ing two Cochlearia, and an half. It is equal to one Forry-eighth - 


a Pint. 


ons; ſometimes 'with an Addition of Cheeſe, 
epar. It was eſteemd an ordinary Country- 
might be ſomewhat like what Virgil 
clogue, when he ſays, | 
Theſtylus et rapido feſtis me ſſoribus eſtu 
2 18 1 herbas contundis olentes; 
MYTULUS. Offic, Schonef. Icht. 54. Bellon. de A 


397: Geſn, de Aquar. "7 Rondel. de Aquat. 2. 48. Al. 


. Pin. 193. Mytali lein. Aldr. de Exang. 512. Lift. 
5 — TOY 7. veg Belo ex ceruleo niger. Ejuſd. Hiſt. 
imal, , 82. ws, Bonan. 102. n. THE 
MUSSEL. © 3 
It is taken in our Seas. The Shell is uſeful in Medicine, and 
is an alcaline Subſtance, of the ſame Virtues with other Shells. 
MYURUS, Ade,. An Epithet for a ſort of ſinking Pulſe, 
when the ſecond Stroke is leſs than the firſt, the third ch the 
ſecond, and fo on. Of this there are two Kinds; one when the 


Pulſe finks fo, as never to riſe again; the other, when it returns 


ag»in, and rifes in ſome degree. Both are efteem'd of bad Pre- 
ſage. The Word is derived from u3s, a Mouſe, and ied, a Tail. 
But it is ſometimes wrote w#ivgS-, and then it ſeems to have its 
Derivation from we7or, Les. | ** 
MXXA, zus. Mucus. But in Botany | 
MYXA, i a Plant ; the Characters of which are | 


. The #lower is pentapetalous, roſaceous, and cluſtet d. The : 


Ovary in the Bottom of the Calyx becomes a Plum-ſhaped 
2 os mom the — 4 and apy,» ſimple Srone, 
or elſe three with a long Pedi and j 
each Capſule Mucke ot Kernel. 2 * * 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Myra. 'Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 246. Sebeſten. Offic. Sebeſtena, Myra 
ſive Myxara. Ger. 1315. Emac. 1499. Sebeſtina domeſtica. C. B. 
. Myxas five Sebeſten. Park. Theat. 252. Myxa domeſtica. 
ii Hiſt. 2. 1563. THE SEBESTEN, 
black Colour on the Outſide, having a flattiſn wrinkled 
It is the Fruit of a Tree like a Plum- tree, that grows in Egypt and 
ria, whence they uſed formerly to be brought; bur, for theſe 


They are accounted cooling and moiſtening, and uſe 
ſharp, thin Defluxions upon the Lungs, helping Coughs and Ca- 
tarrhs, and taking off the Heat of Urine. Miller's Bot. Off 


This Plant is produced in Egypt and Aſia, and flouriſhes ia 


the Spring. Its Fruit, which is the only Parc us'd, is ripe in the 
Autumn, reſembles a common Prune, is of a biackiſh Colour; 
and under a carnous, ſweet, and honeyiſh Pulp, includes a Kernel. 
Sebeſtens are in an intermediate Degree between Hot and 
Cold: They, alſo, moiſten, ſoften, and obtund the Acrimony of 
the Humours. They are principally us'd in acrid Catarrhs, acrid 
Urine, bitious Fevers, and Obſtructions of the Belly. In a Word, 
as in Figure, ſo in Virtues, they reſemble Damſons. Dale 
from Schroder. | | 

MYXINOS, uu#ZG-. The Name of a fort of Mullet. . 

MYXORRHOOS, wuZ5pp0S.. Abounding wich Mycas. 

MYXOSARCOMA.. A fort of Tumor; the fame a#Myco- 
CARNEUS. 


MYXOTER, wof«7ig. The ſame as Mycrzr ; the Noſe. 


— 


P. 
14 7 Prunus Malabarica fructi racemoſa, calyce excepto. | 


This is a ſwect Fruit, in Shape like one of our Plums, of a 1 
tone: 


many Years, they have been quite Strangers to our Shops. | 
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